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Chicago  Portrait  Co . 1366,  1670 

Chick  Feeds  .  759 

Chick  Brooders,  Oil  Burning .  502 

Chick  Rations  . 1324,  1521 

Chicken,  Bloated  . 1013 

Chicken  Thieves  . 1236 

Chickenpox  .  343 

Chickens,  Poisoned  . 1597 

Chicks,  Adopted  .  760 

Chicks,  Ailing  . 1321 

Chicks  and  Hens,  Mashes  for.... 1769 

Chicks,  Baby.  Shipping  . 586 

Chicks,  Crossbred  . 1396 

Chicks,  Brooding  .  338 

Chicks,  Buttermilk  for  .  715 

Chicks,  Cannibal  . 760,  925,  948 

Chicks,  Care  of  . 1142 

Chicks,  Clipping  Wings  of  .  .868,  925 

Chick,  Crop  Bound  . 1145 

Chicks,  Crowded  . 1359 

Chicks,  Diarrhoea  in  .  798 

Clucks,  Early,  Trouble  with . 404 

Chicks,  Feeble  .  980 

Chicks,  Feeding  .  551 

Chicks  in  Brooder .  543 

Chicks,  Loss  of  .  980 

Chicks,  Mites  on  . 1396 

Chicks  Pick  One  Another. .  .833,  1036 

Chicks,  Planning  for  .  73 

Chicks,  Poor  Hatch  of  ......901,  980 

Chicks,  Potatoes  for  .  901 

Chicks,  Small,  Feeding  . 1401 

Chicks,  Trouble  with  .  630 

Chicks,  Unhealthy  . 1324 

Chicks,  Winter-Hatched  .  248 

Chicks  with  Gapes  . 1516,  1596 


Chicks  with  White  Diarrhoea, 

1401,  1564 

Chicks  with  Depraved  Appetite . .  924 


Chicks  with  Leg  Weakness. .  .404,925 

Chicks  with  Sore  Eyes  . 1037 

Chicks  with  Throat  Trouble . 550 

Chicks  with  Weak  Feet .  630 

Chickweed,  Controlling  .  592 

Chickweed,  Smothering  .  685 

Chicory  as  Coffee  Substitute ...  .1577 

Child  in  Home  .  697 

Children  Sell  Farm  Products. ..  .1002 

Children,  Support  of . 1513 

Children,  Training  . 533 

Chimney  and  Cellar  Wall  . 1823 

Chimney,  Cleaning  . 1269 

Chimney,  Concrete  . 224 

Chimney,  Dripping  . 428,  741 

Chimney,  Inclination  of  . 1518 

Chimneys,  Leaning  . 1823 

Chipmunks  Eat  Peas  . 1485 

Chloride  of  Calcium  and  Chlo¬ 
ride  of  Lime  .  312 

Chocolate  and  Almond  Bars,  Mak¬ 
ing  .  728 

Chocolate,  Milk,  Making  . 1628 

Christmas  Tree  Farming, ..  .370,  416 

Christmas  Trees,  Sale  of . 1791 

Chrysanthemums  Outdoors . 1719 

Church,  R.  L . 1566 

Church,  No  Pews  in  .  888 

Churning  Hard  . 103,  826 

Churning  Troubles  . 944,  1035 

Cider,  Alcohol  in  . * .  517 

Cider  and  Vinegar  Questions....  779 

Cider,  Bottling  . 514,  1820 

Cider,  Defective  . 1380 

Cider,  Dehydrating  . 1780 

Cider  from  Cull  Apples  . 1628 

Cider,  Hard  .  318 

Cider  Problems  . 1330 


Cider  Mill,  Waiting  Turn  at.... 1849 

Cider  Questions  . 1028 

Cider,  Storing  in  Cistern .  391 

Cider,  Sweet,  What  Is? . 18S0 

Cistern  from  Well  . .  172 

Cistern  Ventilation  .  42 

City  and  Country  . 696,  969 

City  Man’s  View  . 1534 

Civil  War  Debt  .  83 

Curculio,  Controlling  . 1443 

Class  Magazine  Pub.  Co . 1738 

Cleveland  and  Parkersburg  Oil 

Co . 103S 

Cleveland,  Frank  P . 250 

Cloth,  Waterproofing  . 646 

Clover,  Alsike  . 1271 

Clover,  Crimson,  After  Oats . 772 

Clover,  Crimson,  Curing .  840 

Clover,  Crimson,  When  to  Seed..  182 

Clover  in  the  Silo . 986,  1012 

Clover,  Keeping  Growing . 1269 

Clover,  Spring  Seeded. .  12 

Clover,  Sweet,  as  Pasture . 1360 

Clover,  Sweet,  as  Soil  Builder, 

354,  415 

Clover,  Sweet,  Fails . 476 

Clover,  Sweet,  for  Hay . 431 

Clover.  Sweet,  Growth  of .  557 

Clover,  Sweet  or  Alsike . 1373 

Clover,  Sweet,  Seeding .  175 

Clover,  Sweet,  Varities .  408 
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Clover,  Thrashing  .  607 

Clover  with  Rye . 1265 

Cluthe,  Chas.  &  Sons .  762 

Coal  Ashes  Around  Trees .  9il 

Coal  Ashes  in  Garden . 12,  123 

Coal  Dealer  Talks .  646 

Coal  Miner  Talks .  722 

Coal,  Poor  .  °'l 

Cohmeal  for  Cows . •  •.•••  949 

Cockerels,  Fattening,  Fertilizer 

for  Potatoes  . . 

Cockerel,  Ailing  . I*9*, 

Cockerel,  Crowing  . 

Cockerels,  Precocious  . ^9» 

Cockerels,  Selecting  . 

Cockroach  Remedies  . . 

Cocoa  and  Cocoa  Shells .  999 

Cocoanut  Meal,  Feeding . 1999 

Cole-Conrad  Co . •••• .  9“J 

College  Education  and  Expense ..  134.4 

Colony  Holding  Corp . ■•••••  °0% 

College  Commencements,  Acting  ^ 

Ollt  . QOfl 

Collins,  Horace  . 

Colorado,  Life  in . 

Colt,  Breaking  . ,{41 

Colt  with  Buck  Knees .  9£9 

Colt  with  Sprung  Knee .  999 

Colts,  Market  for.... .  .gYl 

Commercial  Finance  Corp.  •  •  ;;  *  ’  ql 
Commission  Law  Amendments ...  91 

Commission  Man,  Regulating. ...  1859 

Compost,  Mixing  .  .  •  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  - - 

Concrete  Blocks  for  Building. . . 

Consumer,  Selling  Direct  to . 

Consumers’  Oil  &  Shale  Co . 

Contract,  Form  of  .  ”  „ 

Cooling  Without  Ice  ....••••••••  .9^ 

Co-operation  Among  Farmers.... 

Co-operation  Dangers  . . 

Co-operation,  Fight  .for^ .  . 

Co-operation,  Growth  of .. ... - 

Co-operative  Hog  C° '  ‘  ‘ '  qi 

Co-operative  Law,  Attacks  on... 

Corn  alid^Cohmeal.  .  .  .241,  H04,  1S34 
Corn  and  Rye  Hogging  Down...  1464 

Corn  and  Wood  Ashes . 

Corn,  Ashes  on.  .  . . .. 

Corn,  Best  Varieties  .. . . {TSf 

Corn  Between  Strawberries . 1166 

Corn  Borers,  Euragean,^  ^ 

Corn,  Cost  of  Growing . 1492 

Corn  Crop,  Cultivating .  999 

Corn  Crop,  N.  Y. .  . . 

Corn,  Flint  or  Dent .  bbb 

Corn  Fodder  in  Straw . l99V 

Corn  for  North . 

Corn  for  Silage . 

Corn  from  Zamboanaga . L 

Corn,  Gold  Nugget . 

Corn-Growing  Hints  . . . . 

Corn  Growth,  Freakish . 

Corn,  Keeping  Fresh . 

Corn,  Long  Island... . 

Corn,  Luce’s  Favorite . 

Corn,  Mixing  in  Field . 

Corn,  Moldy.  Feeding .  *99 

Corn,  New,  for  Hens . l99b 

Corn,  Nitrate  on . 

Corn,  Ruby  Sweet  . 

Corn,  Seel,  Care  of . . . 

Corn,  Seed,  Importance  <>f  •  vy.- 
Corn,  Seed,  Selecting. ...... .639,  ljh*5 

Corn,  Selecting  and  Storing . 153U 

Com,  Silo  . . . . . 

Corn,  Silo,  Prospects . ki  k‘ ' 

Com,  Sweet  . . -415.  1307 

Com,  Story  of.... . 1542,  1580 

Corn  Suckers  in  Silage... . 1A9“ 

Corn  Tests  in  Connecticut .  999 

Corncob,  Size  of . 

Corncobs,  Fertilizer  Value  of - 1'ljj 

Cornell,  D.  B  . 1||S 

Cornmeal  for  Hogs .......... ..  •  £?9 

Cornstalks  and  Hay,  Exchanging .  1354 

Cornstalks  for  Horses..... . 

Corporation  and  Co-operation....  < 99 

Corporation  Dev.  Co . 

Cotton  High  Priced . L;99 

Cottonseed  for  Cows . 

Cottonseed  Questions .  f" 

Country  Milk  Co .  |31 

Cover  Crop Sf or  Hand"  Cultivation .  1093 

Cover  Crops,  Use  of . 19 

Cover  Crop  for  Spring .  999 

Cover  Crops,  Seeding...... .  9” 

Cover  Crops,  Wheat  and  Rye  as.  1265 
Cow  Afraid  of  Woman. .........  1622 

Cow,  Ailing . 1400,  1514 

Cow,  Bloating . 

Cow,  Business .  ‘9? 

Cow,  Buying .  .......... -t99* 

Cow,  Change  in  Freshing  Period.  1006 

Cow,  Cost  of  Keeping .  334 

Cow,  Currying . ±252 

Cow,  Dishorning . A99~ 

Cow,  Drv,  Feeding . •  •*‘3U 

Cow,  Drying  Off.. 237,  539, .1142,  1802 

Cow,  Family,  Feeding . ••••A°9’ 

Cow,  Family,  Managing . 24,  1800 

Cow,  Farmers  . i~oa 

Cow,  Farming  . 

Cow,  Feeding  . . 

Cow  Gives  Bloody  Milk . 1999 

Cow,  Green  Feed  for . 1515 

Cow,  Guernsey,  Ration. . ... . ....  1JJ33 

Cow,  Hard  Milking. 102,  107,  293,  452 

Cow,  Irregular  Breeding  ■•■•••■•l®99 

Cow,  Lame  . . <13 

Cow  Leaks  Milk . 1165,  1514 

Cow  Leaks  Milk . 803,  983 

Cow,  Management  of  .  A9* 

Cow,  Mangels  for . . .  9?~ 

Cow,  Milking  Quality  of . ...1312 

Cow,  Milking  Shorthorn . 18,  625 

Cow,  Nivolette  2d .  920 

Cow,  Old.  Fattening .  101 

Cows  on  Pasture . . 

Cow,  Paralyzed  . 998’,?Sa 

Cow,  Persistent  Milker . . 

Cow,  Poisoned  . i*jll 

Cow.  Record  Ayrshire  . 1892 

Cow,  Record  Guernsey  .  186 

Cow  Records,  Crooked  . 1548 

Cow,  Rochette’s  Princes .  746 

Cow,  Rochelle’s  Princess . 746 

Cow  Runaway  .  763 

Cow,  Shorthorn  and  Jersey  Cross.  625 

Cow  Shrinks  Milk  . 58,  1703 

Cow,  Sick  . 1762 

Cow,  Situation  . 1465 

Cow,  Stray,  Keeping  . 1268 

Cow  Test,  Fraudulent  . 1*58 

Cow  Test  Tricks, 

1241,  1352,  1386,  1652 

Cow,  Testing  . .  •  •  •  984 

Cow  Testing  Ass’n,  Baraesville, 

Ohio  . 1080 

Cow,  Thin  .  668 

Cow,  Tuberculous  .  860 

Cow,  Unprofitable  .  862 

Cow,  Unruly  .  976 

Cow,  Unsatisfactory  . 1058 

Cow  vs.  Pigs  and  Chickens .  142 

Cow,  Vomiting  . ; . 1519 

Cow,  Wampatuck  Caroline .  18 

Cow  with  Abscess  .  107 

Cow  with  Bad  Quarter .  829 

Cow  with  Barn  Itch .  668 

Cow  with  Caked  Udder .  390 

Cow  with  Cowpox, 

198  ,  332,  702  .  739,  754 

Cow  with  Defective  Teat . 1668 

Cow  with  Depraved  Appetite ....  24 

Cow  with  Eczema  .  754 

Cow  with  Enlarged  Gland  .  63 

Cow  with  Fistula . 668,  763 


Cow  with  Foot  Rot . 102,  497 

Cow  with  Fungus  Hematoides. .  .1520 
Cow  with  Garget, 

237,  800,  829,  1357,  1394,  1400,  1567 
Cow  with  Hemorrhagic  Septice¬ 
mia  . 1668 

Cow  with  Hygroma . 1394.  1520 

Cow  with  Indigestion .  104 

Cow  with  Infected  Quarter . 1668 

Ciw  with  Leaking  Teats . 1668 

Cow  with  Loose  Teeth .  627 

Cow  with  Lump  Jaw . . . 1698 

Cow  with  Lump  on  Ud’er . 1514 

Cow  with  Mammary  Tumor . 620 

Cow  with  Mammitis.  .102,  1554,  1668 

Cow  with  Milk  Fever . 24,  548 

Cow  with  Obstructed  Teats, 

754,  800,  1567,  1638,  1734 

Cow  with  Pink-eye . 1394 

Cow  with  Ringworm . 1760 

Cow  with  Skin  Disease . 504,  1593 

Cow  with  Superfluous  Teat .  395 

Cow  with  Swollen  Hock .  620 

Cow  with  Swollen  Knees . 4523 

Cow  with  Swelling . 1567 

Cow  with  Swollen  Udder .  668 

Cow  with  Tumor . 674,  1284 

Cow  with  Weebles .  803 

Cow  with  Warts, 

104,  282,  685,  763,  1394,  1436,  1523 

Cow  with  Worms .  104 

Cows  and  Hogs,  Care  of .  663 

Cows  and  Tuberculin  Test . 1762 

Cows,  Ayrshire,  Feeding . 1704 

Cows,  Corn  and  Clover .  964 

Cows,  Cross-Bred  .  293 

Cows,  Dry,  Feeding . 234,  1862 

Cows,  Dual  Purpose  .  65 

Cows  Eat  Boards .  829 

Cows,  Feeding  on  Pasture .  860 

Cows  for  Butterfat . 1012 

Cows,  Fresh,  Feeding . 101,  446 

Cows,  Grain  for  .  54 

Cows,  Grooming  . 1798 

Cows,  High-Testing  . 1840 

Cows.  Holstein,  Feeding  .  752 

Cows,  Holstein,  Figures  . 1554 

Cows,  How  Many  . 4560 

Cows  in  Calf,  Shipping .  332 

Cows,  Old,  Fattening  .  65 

Cows  on  Pasture  . . 1080 

Cows,  Overfed  . 882 

Cows,  Particular  Feeders  . 1760 

Cows,  Record  .  494 

Cows  Shrink  Milk  .  64 

Cows,  Skim-Milk  for .  974 

Cows,  Testing  . .  98 

Cows,  Two,  Handling  . 1599 

Cows,  Two,  Handling  . 1899 

Cows  with  Catarrh  . 1799 

Cows,  Working  Away  from .  907 

Cowpox  . . . 1470 

Cream,  Bad  Flavor  in .  660 

Cream,  Bitter, 

192,  403,  494,  792,  1589 

Cream,  Call  for  .  381 

Cream,  Cold  . . 1880 

Cream,  Foamy  . 192,  1356 

Cream,  Improving  . 1252 

Cream  in  Milk  .  60 

Cream,  Moldy  .  978 

Cream,  Price  of  .  987 

Cream,  Questions  About  .  862 

Cream,  Rancid  .  64 

Cream  Testing  . . . 1829 

Cream,  Trouble  with . 1058,  1138 

Creameries,  Co-operative  . 463 

Crop  Outlook  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  . 1392 

Crop  Prices,  Figuring  .  848 

Crops  for  Soil  Improvement . 1572 

Crops  in  Rotation  .  530 

Crown  Tire  &  Rubber  Co . 718 

Crows  and  Red  Pepper .  777 

Crows,  Repelling  .  908 

Cuba,  Live  Stock  in . 710 

Cucumber  Beetles ....  1071,  1153,  1271 
Curculio,  Handling. ..  .594,  726,  1541 

Curculio  in  Orchard  . 1485 

Curculio  on  Cherries .  810 

Currants,  Propagating  .  308 

Currants,  Pruning  .  958 

Curril,  J.  M . 1402 

Currier  Pub.  Co .  834 

Curtesy  Right  in  Estate .  569 

Customers’  Association  . 1286 

Cyclamns,  Growing  .  212 

D. 

Dahlia  Culture  .  915 

Dahlia  Seedlings . 879,  1341 

Dahlias,  Digging  . 1788 

Dahlias,  Good  Season  for . 1449 

Dahlias.  Marketing  .  376 

Dairy  Conditions,  Eastern . 1725 

Dairy  Farming  from  Trucking ...  1730 

Dairy,  Handling  . 1760 

Dairy  Herd,  Figuring  on  . 1193 

Dairy  Prices,  Control  of .  969 

Dairy  Products,  Using .  192 

Dairy  Profit  or  Loss  .  860 

Dairy  Problem  .  142 

Dairy  Prospects  .  878 

Dairy  Show,  National . 1585 

Dairying  in  East .  18 

Dairyman,  Should  He  Retire?. .  .1004 

Dairymen  Gain  and  Lose . 788 

Dairymen,  Letters  from  .  277 

Dairymen’s  Ass’n,  N.  Y., 

1591,  1798,  1816 
Dairymen’s  League  Discussion...  785 
Dairymen’s  League  Goes  Ahead..  657 

Dairymen’s  League  Meeting . 1859 

Dairymen’s  League,  New  Plans 

for  . 613,  743 

Dairymen’s  League,  Suggestions 

for .  821 

Dam,  Building  . 1202 

Dandelions,  Cultivated .  816 

Davis,  W.  H . 1034 

Davison,  Carl  E .  870 

Daylight  Saving  and  Sleep  Loss.  1133 

Daylight  Saving  . 1416 

Daylight  Saving,  End  of  . 1274 

Daylight  Saving,  Local  Rules  for.  1308 
Daylight  Saving,  Real  Situation.  1161 
Daylight  Saving  Still  a  Menace..  1724 
Daylight  Saving  Repeal  Vetoed..  1132 
Daylight  Saving  Plan, 

8,  320,  437,  657,  736,  777,  812, 

838,  848,  941 . 1028 

Deed,  "More  or  Less”  in . 1340 

Deed  to  Husband  and  Wife . 1236 

Delp  &  Son .  458 

Denmark,  Farming  in  . 1186 

Deodorizing  Compounds  .  689 

Depressions,  Panics  and  Farmers.  912 

Deutzia  Gracilis .  730 

Diet  Questions  . 1094 

Distillers’  Grains,  Value  of . 240 

Distillery,  Kitchen  .  686 

Ditching,  Price  for . 755 

Doctor,  Family  . 1410 

Dodder  in  Clover . 1181 

Dodder,  Killing  . 1068 

Dodder  in  Clover . 1454 

Dog,  Airedale  . 1484 

Dog  Eats  Eggs . 626,  1516 

Dog,  Howling  . 1363 

Dog  on  Battlefield .  150 

Dog  Law,  New  York .  657 

Dog  Laws  . 1387 

Dog  License  Trouble .  736 

Dog  Nature  . 1346 

Dog  on  Road . . . 1236 

Dog,  Salivated  . 719 

Dog,  Sick  . 1620 

Dog  Training  Book  Wanted . 1296 

Dog,  Untagged,  Killing . 1363 

Dog  with  Cough . 1527 

Dog  with  Distemper .  627 

Dog  with  Ear  Trouble . 1619 

Dog  with  Polyurea .  800 

Dog  with  Skin  Disease. 

244,  582,  1016,  1258 


Dog  with  Worms . 

Dogs  and  Sheep . 

Dogs  Eat  Their  Young. 

Dollar,  35-cent  . 

Dollar,  35-cent  . 

Douglas  Cristy  Co . 

Drainage  by  Machine... 

Drainage,  Enforced  . 

Drainage  Enthusiast  . . . 
Drink,  Carbonating 
Duck  Eggs  in  Incubator. 
Duck  Raising,  Story  of 
Ducks  and  Water . 
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303,  1716 

. 1166 

. 1275 

. 1716 

. 1062 

.  415 

.  957 

. 1542 

. 1098 

.  901 

.345,  500 
.  630 


Ducks,  Wild,  Domesticating. ..  .1382 

Ducks,  Wild,  Feeding .  626 

Dunn  Motor  Works . 1634 

Dye,  Poor  .  889 

Dynamite  for  Tree  Planting. 258,  913 
Dynamite  in  Horticulture .  122 
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Earl  Seed  Company .  110 

Earthworms,  Facts  About .  730 

Easter  Lilies,  Caring  for .  367 

Eastman  Rubber  Works . 1842 

Easton  Machine  Company.  .1706,  1902 

Eastwood  Stock  Farm .  S70 

Economy  Tire  &  Rubber  Co . 1146 

Education  Department  and  Sani¬ 
tary  Toilets  . . 1685 

Education  for  City  Man . 1814 

Education,  Good  Work  in . 1156 

Education,  What  Kind  of . 964 

Eels,  Preparing  . 1486 

Egg  Contests,  Philosophy  of -  180 

Egg  Contest  Summary .  6 

Egg  Contest  Winners . 1090,  1769 

Egg,  Large  . 1759 

Egg,  Monstrous  .  452 

Eggplant  in  New  England .  816 

Egg  Tester,  Electric ..  .671,  757,  948 

Eggs  and  17-year  Locusts . 261 

Eggs  Broken  Internally . 583 

Eggs,  Cleaning  .  248 

Eggs,  Cold  Storage . 485,  1753 

Eggs,  Colt  Storage,  Marking....  757 

Eggs,  Duck,  Hatching .  760 

Eggs,  Fresh  vs.  Storage . 1859 

Eggs,  Hatching,  Caring  for . 454 

Eggs,  Hatching,  Handling . 1398 

Eggs,  Infertile  .  671 

Eggs  in  Winter .  68 

Eggs  in  Water  Glass . 760 

Eggs,  Soft-shelled .  633 

Eggs,  Storage,  Sold  as  Fresh....  934 
Eggs,  Trouble  with  Hatching. ..  .584 

Egg  Sinks,  Why  a  Fresh . 1742 

Eggs,  When  Fertile .  924 

Elaeagnus  Longipes  . 1185 

Elder  Roots  Clog  Drain . 1343 

Electric  Power  from  River . 1282 

Electro  Importing  Co . 1526,  1629 

Enamel,  Waterproof  . 1766 

Engine  Batteries,  Care  of . 1775 

Engine  on  Cement  Floor . 602 

Engineering  Investments  Co....  202 

Erie  Tire  &  Rubber  Co .  834 

Europe  Express  Co . 1738 

Europe,  New  Map  of . 1513 

Evergreen  Hedges  .  730 

Evergreen  Wind-breaks  .  642 

Evergreens  as  Ornamentals . 1122 

Evergreens,  Transplanting  . 1344 

Everlasting  Flowers  . 1027 

Ewes,  Ration  for .  288 

Excello  Tire  &  Rubber  Co . 108C 

Export  Finance  Corp .  506 

F 


Face  Powders  . 1098 

Fair,  Trenton,  N,  J . 1309,  1578 

Fairfield  Hog  Growers .  110 

Fairs,  New  York . 1154 

Farm  Accounts,  Old-time .  684 

Farm,  Americanism  on . 1610 

Farm,  Big  Ohio . 1546 

Farm  Boys,  Education  of .  103 

Farm  Bureau  Agents,  New  York.  1029 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. .  .969,  1752 

Farm  Bureau,  National . 1885 

Farm  Bureau  Organization . 1585 

Farm  Bureaus  and  Labor 

Unions  . 1691 

Farm  Bureaus,  National  Organi¬ 
zation  of  . 1490 

Farm  Bureaus,  N,  Y,  State . 1111 

Farm  Bureau  vs.  Saloon . 1186 

Farm  Bureaus  Speak  Out . 1725 

Farm,  Busy  Day  on .  136 
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Rural  Red  Cross  Locals  and  Rural  Re¬ 
construction 
Utilize  a  Great  Organization 

Neighborhood  groups.— what  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  the  thousands  of  Red  Cross  groups  of 
war  workers  throughout  the  United  States,  especially 
those  in  the  rural  communities?  These  little  groups 
of  women  war  workers  have  done  a  wonderful  work. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  afforded  the  means  of 
social  intercourse  so  badly  needed  in  every  rural 
neighborhood.  Now  that  the  war  impetus  for  the 
Red  Cross  work  is  over,  these  neighborhood  groups 


be  returning  from  the  great  war.  These  spirited 
young  fellows  will  demand  more  from  the  social  and 
religious  life  of  the  country  than  ever  before.  Their 
ripened  experience  will  not  be  satisfied  by  the  usual 
Quiet,  serene,  don't-care,  easy-going  attitude  of  the 
rural  communities  they  so  recently  left  here  in 
America. 

WHAT  TO  DO. — The  rural  social  and  institutional 
life  must  be  improved — at  once.  The  folks  left  be¬ 
hind  to  guard  the  “home  front”  must  also  he  able  to 
report  a  successful  going  over  the  top  to  the  end  of 
improving  the  rural  world  and  making  it  safe  to  hold 
the  men  who  have  fought  for  Christian  democracy. 


States  and  Canada  have  already  been  organized  in 
this  rural-uplift-through-information  plan.  There 
are  other  organizations  into  which  these  groups  of 
workers  may  be  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  continu¬ 
ing  a  united  effort  for  some  good  local  cause.  The 
Grange  is  a  well-known  and  highly  useful  organi¬ 
zation  that  should  be  represented  in  every  rural 
community  in  America.  If  no  local  Grange  exists, 
the  group  of  Red  Cross  workers  may  be  merged  into 
a  local  branch  of  this  great  farmers’  organization. 
A  pa  rent- teachers’  club  might  well  be  developed  from 
the  group,  as  well  as  a  farm  women's  club,  a  co¬ 
operative  buying  and  selling  association,  a  ladies’ 
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arc  in  c  nger  of  disbanding.  They  ought  to  be  kept 
Together.  They  may  make  the  nucleus  of  a  strong 
community  organization  in  each  rural  district  in 
which  they  c  :ist. 

RURAL  L_  VDERS’  OPPORTUNITY.  —  Here, 
then,  is  the  rural  leader’s  opportunity.  Every  rural 
preacher,  teacher,  superintendent,  or  any  lay  leader 
in  the  church  or  other  social  group  ought  to  seize 
upon  these  local  organizations  before  they  disband 
and  direct  their  efforts  into  the  channels  of  recon¬ 
struction.  And  there  is  much  reconstruction  work 
to  be  done  in  rural  America.  The  rural  minister 
who  merely  sits  on  his  job  now  is  not  about  the 
Lord’s  business.  Thousands  of  young  men  will  soon 


It  is  not  too  late  to  begin — it  never  is.  The  neigh¬ 
borhood  Red  Cross  local  may  be  transformed  into 
an  information  group  of  people  with  the  intent  of 
learning  the  best  means  and  methods  of  bettering  the 
community.  In  very  many  cases  the  rural  minister 
is  in  a  position  to  take  the  lead. 

THE  R.C.R.C.  MOVEMENT.— Probably  as  good  a 
channel  to  guide  these  local  groups  of  workers  into 
is  the  International  Rural  Church  Reading  Circle 
movement,  which  is  non-sectarian,  non-political,  dis¬ 
tinctly  rural  in  its  plans  and  purposes,  and  free  from 
all  criticism  as  a  money-making  scheme.  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  R.C.R.C.,  as  it  is  called,  is  absolutely  free. 
Many  rural  community  group*  in  both  the  United 


aid.  etc.  Whatever  of  the  many  possible  turns  may 
be  taken,  the  one  thought  to  be  emphasized  is  the 
development  of  some  sort  of  local  organization  from 
these  neighborhood  war-aid  groups  that  sl\all  become 
permanent  and  effective  in  the  great  work  of  rural 
reconstruction.  garland  a.  bricker. 

New  York. 

Conducting  a  Membership  Compaign 

Building  Up  a  Farm  Organization 

STATE  WIDE  CAMPAIGN.— Last  Fall  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Mercer  County  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  New  'ersey,  realizing  the  urgent  need 
cf  increasing  the  membership  of  the  Board  in  order 
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to  do  more  effective  work,  decided  to  formulate  plans 
to  build  up  the  organization.  About  this  time  word 
was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  urg¬ 
ing  a  State-wide  campaign,  and  offering  a  prize  to 
the  county  making  the  greatest  gain  in  new  members 
tor  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  A  new  survey  of  the 
number  of  farmers  in  each  county  was  taken  and  the 
greatest  gain  per  capita  of  new  members  for  the 
board  used  as  a  basis  for  competition  between  the 
counties.  The  executive  committee  of  Mercer  County 
decided  to  draw  a  line  through  the  center  of  the 
county  and  have  a  contest  between  the  northern  and 
southern  sections,  the  ladies  taking  the  active  part  in 
managing  the  work  in  one  half  and  the  men  in  the 
other.  As  chairman  of  my  half  of  the  county,  I  want 
to  tell  a  little  about  how  we  won  the  contest  and 
helped  bring  the  State  prize  to  our  county. 

GETTING  TOGETHER.— Of  course,  I  realized  at 
the  outset  that  I  needed  helpers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
ty,  but,  because  of  the  fact  that  I  knew  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  farmers,  it  looked  almost  impossible 
to  find  the  right  workers.  I  finally  decided  to  have 
the  men  come  together  for  a  dinner  where  they 
would  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
learn  about  the  aims  and  work  of  the  board.  The 
best  way  to  reach  the  right  men  was  one  of  my 
hardest  problems.  I  threw  aside  the  suggestion  that 
1  use  any  single  organization,  such  as  Grange  or 
lodge,  or  even  use  the  already  active  workers  of  the 
board,  as  a  basis  for  my  group  of  workers,  as  being 
too  limited.  I  simply  visited  each  section  or  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  the  county  and  asked  several  farmers 
whom  they  considered  the  best  man  to  push  the 
work  in  his  district.  I  then  selected  my  workers 
from  the  list  secured  by  this  method,  visited  each  one 
and  invited  him  to  meet  with  the  others  for  dinner. 
Thinking  I  might  further  insure  getting  the  right 
men  I  asked  each  m^n  to  bring  a  near  neighbor  who 
would  work  with  him.  With  the  exception  of  three, 
all  invited  attended,  an<l  several  brought  friends. 
Thirty-seven  men  enjoyed  a  bountiful  dinner  (each 
paying  his  own  expenses),  became  better  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  with  the  work  of  the  board,  and 
proved  by  their  record  later  to  be  the  most  eilicient 
band  of  workers  in  the  campaign.  Before  leaving 
for  their  homes  it  was  decided  that  each  man  pres¬ 
ent  be  chairman  of  the  work  in  his  own  district 
COVERING  THE  COUNTRY.— I  followed  this  up 
by  visiting  each  chairman  and  tracing  out  for  him 
ilie  roads  in  his  district,  using  a  large  detail  map 
with  a  different  color  crayon  for  each  section.  Each 
district  was  "covered"  by  neighbors  appointed  by 
the  chairman  of  that  district,  so  that  every  road  in 
the  county  was  covered.  We  tried  to  have  not  over 
two  hours’  work  for  each  individual.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  week  of  the  two  months’  campaign  I  sent 
postals  to  the  several  different  chairmen  urging  them 
to  their  best  efforts.  These  postals  were  short,  snappy 
messages,  one  serving  to  open  up  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  districts;  another  reminding  them  of  the 
value  of  getting  the  junior  members — the  boys  and 
girls  we  wish  to  keep  on  the  farm.  One  gave  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  stick-to-it-iveness,  and  was  sent  to  keep  all 
of  the  men  "on  the  job.”  Each  postal  had  a  distinct 
message  of  its  own,  vital  to  the  success  of  the  drive 
for  new  members  for  the  board.  The  last  card  was 
an  appreciation  of  the  hard  work  of  the  men.  This 
organization  did  wonderful  work ;  nevertheless,  when 
the  campaign  was  half  over  I  began  to  realize  that  a 
good  many  people  would  be  missed,  so  I  went  to 
work  planning  other  ways  to  reach  them. 

THE  GRANGE  HELPS. — I  sent  a  letter  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  each  Grange  and  asked  for  Grange  co¬ 
operation.  The  ladies  of  the  other  half  of  the  county 
worked  entirely  through  the  Grange,  so  I  urged  our 
Grange  members  not  to  let  the  other  side  win,  for  if 
they  did  it  would  mean  a  defeat  for  the  men  of  our 
Grange.  Our  Grangers  responded  and  did  fine  work. 

I  visited  the  different  Granges  and  told  them  of  the 
drive  to  bring  them  in  closer  touch  with  the  work  of 
the  board.  Since  the  campaign  I  have  been  very 
much  pleased  to  see  the  way  the  Grange  and  the 
board  have  united  for  the  betterment  of  agriculture 
in  the  county.  Not  content  with  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  mentioned  above,  I  found  other  small  ways  of 
gaining  members.  Three  men  in  different  sections  of 
the  county  held  vendues  or  sales  which  attracted 
many  neighbors.  Before  the  time  set  for  the  sales  I 
sent  these  men  application  blanks,  and  over  50  new 
members  were  gained  by  this  method.  Membership 
blanks  were  sent  to  local  banks  which  deal  mostly 
with  farmers,  to  small  post  offices,  stores,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  names  were  gained  in  this  man¬ 
ner. 

THE  VALUE  OF  ADVERTISING.— We  tried  to 
have  a  good  worker  attend  different  public  meetings 
of  farmers,  also  Pomona  Grange  meetings  and  at  our 
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own  farmers’  institutes  had  a  large  sign  put  up  at 
the  back  of  the  platform : 


:  I  iie  Mercer  County  Board  of  Agriculture. 
•  Are  you  a  member? 


At  these  institutes  we  always  found  time  to  have 
some  interested  person  tell  about  the  contest.  We 
never  over-emphasized  it,  however,  but  with  a  few 
good,  sound  remarks  made  the  farmers  realize  that 
the  names  of  all  would  help  the  board,  and  that  the 
board  in  return  would  mean  much  in  the  future  to 
farmers  in  the  county.  To  help  the  people  realize 
l.ght  away  some  of  the  good  things  we  hope  to  bring 
them,  we  arranged  just  before  the  close  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  our  biggest,  all-day  meeting,  with  I)r. 
Henry  Van  Dyke  of  Princeton,  former  Minister  to 
Belgium,  to  talk  in  the  evening  on  the  war.  All  who 
signed  were  given  free  tickets  to  this  lecture,  which 
was  extensively  advertised.  Farmers  without  tickets 
v.  ere  allowed  to  enter  if  they  signed  application 
blanks,  which  were  approved  by  one  of  the  dozen 
farmers  and  their  wives  (from  all  over  the  county) 
who  acted  as  a  reception  committee.  Almost  1.500 
attended  this  meeting,  and  before  leaving  they  be¬ 
came  better  acquainted  with  each  other  and  with  the 
work  and  aims  of  the  board.  We  feel  now  that  with 
over  04  per  cent  of  the  farmers  and  their  wives  a 


Fondant  Fed  in  Paper  Plate  Inverted  Over  Clustered 
Bees.  Fig.  2 

united  band  of  workers  for  the  board,  this  board  will 
make  itself  felt  as  a  power  for  good  for  agriculture, 
end  that  the  hard  work  of  the  campaign  for  new 
members  has  proven  well  worth  while. 

New  Jersey.  earle  dilatush. 
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moved  at  the  end  of  the  house  so  that  the  bees  can 
more  easily  pass  out.  This  saves  some  loss,  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bees  are  killed  by  flying  violently  against 
the  glass,  either  because  they  see  the  light  outside, 
or  have  become  impatient  of  confinement.  When 
the  hive  is  so  arranged  that  the  bees  can  fly  both 
outside  and  in,  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  ex¬ 
clude  them  from  the  house  when  the  plants  are  to  be 
fumigated  or  when  spraying  is  to,  be  done.  The 
bees  must  not  be  allowed  to  fly  in  the  houses  at 
these  times. 

SIRONG  COLONIES  NEEDED. — It  is  necessary 
to  have  the  blossoms  well  fertilized,  so  that  there 
must  be  plenty  of  bees,  and  they  should  be  at  work 
as  soon  as  the  first  flowers  open,  for  it  is  the  early 
ciop  which  pays  the  best.  Unless  the  colonies  are 
strong  and  well  cared  for,  they  will  become  so  de¬ 
pleted  that  the  results  will  not  be  satisfactory.  Al¬ 
though  the  cucumber  blossoms  yield  pollen,  they 
produce  almost  no  nectar.  In  warm  weather  when 
Hit  bees  can  fly  outside  they  may  get  enough  nectar 
iiom  other  plants.  As  a  rule,  though,  it  is  necessary 
to  do  considerable  feeding  with  honey,  sugar  and 
water,  or  a  prepared  fondant  which  may  be  pur¬ 
chased.  The  sugar  and  water  plan  is  usually  adopted. 
The  syrup  may  be  placed  in  feeders  in  the  hives  or  in 
shallow  dishes  outside  with  sticks  floating  in  them. 
Most  commonly  nine-frame  hives  are  used,  and  they 
are  likely  to  be  of  cheap  construction.  The  average 
greenhouse  man  knows  but  little  about  the  care  of 
bees.  He  is  usually  satisfied  to  buy  new  colonies 
each  season,  although  a  few  cucumber  growers  have 
become  sufficiently  expert  in  handling  bees  to  carry 
them  along  year  after  year.  A  colony  without  much 
attention  will  last  eight  or  10  weeks,  which  is  long 
enough  to  get  off  the  crop. 

HIGH-PRICED  BEES. — Sometimes  the  cucumber 
growers  find  it  hard  to  get  enough  bees.  This  has 
been  the  case  the  last  season,  and  from  $12  to  $20 
has  been  paid  for  colonies,  which  is  double  the 
prices  charged  a  few  years  ago.  Bees  have  been 
shipped  to  Boston  from  bee-keepers  in  Vermont,  and 
even  in  New  \  ork  State.  A  grower  has  been  known 
to  pay  as  high  as  $150  for  bees  in  a  single  season. 
All  too  often  the  colonies  are  not  so  strong  as  they 
should  be,  for  the  bee-keepers  who  provide  market 
gardeners  with  bees  have  a  way  of  making  three  or 
four  colonies  from  one.  The  bees  give  no  trouble  to 
the  men  working  in  the  greenhouse,  a  sting  seldom 
being  reported. 

HAND-POLLINATED  CROPS.-Some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  use  bees  in  fertilizing  tomatoes 
under  glass,  but  it  has  been  found  easier  and  just  as 
satisfactory  to  fertilize  the  flowers  by  hand,  for  it  is 
only  necessary  to  rap  the  wires  or  strings  on  which 
the  vines  are  trained  with  a  paddle.  Greenhouse 
men  who  grow  strawberries  under  glass  would  be 
very  glad  if  they  could  use  bees,  for  the  blossoms 
nave  to  be  fertilized  by  hand  every  unny  day. 
When  bees  have  been  used  they  have  invariably 
caused  the  strawberries  to  be  misshapen  and  have 
Lad  to  be  given  up.  e.  i.  Farrington. 


Using  Bees  Under  Glass 


/T"'HE  GREENHOUSE  HIVE.— Bees  have  been 

A  found  indispensable  when  cucumbers  are 
grown  under  glass.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  fer¬ 
tilize  cucumber  blossoms  with  a  stick  or  a  cemel’s- 
lmir  brush  in  the  way  which  was  used  when  only 
a  few  plants  were  forced.  But  the  expense  is  so 
great  that  cucumbers  could  not  be  grown  under 
glass  profitably  if  such  practices  were  necessary. 
In  all  the  immense  cucumber  houses  near  Boston, 
and  in  oilier  places  where  the  industry  is  well  de¬ 
veloped,  bees  are  sure  to  be  found.  In  the  smaller 
houses  a  hive  is  placed  at  each  end.  When  there  is 
an  extensive  range  of  houses  a  hive  is  placed  every 
150  feet.  Formerly  the  hives  were  set  along  the 
center  aisle,  and  this  plan  is  occasionally  followed 
now.  Experience  has  shown,  though,  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter,  as  a  rule,  to  have  the  hives  at  an  outside  wall, 
so  that  the  bees  can  fly  both  in  the  house  and  out¬ 
side.  Very  often  the  hive  is  set  on  the  inside,  but 
close  to  the  glass,  and  a  pane  of  glass  is  removed  to 
allow  the  bees  to  fly  outside. 

FAVORABLE  ARRANGEMENTS.— When  Spring 
and  Summer  crops  are  being  raised,  though,  it  is 
1  ’referable  to  have  the  hives  outside  the  house,  but 
with  a  pane  of  glass  removed  at  the  entrance  so  that 
the  bees  can  fly  into  the  house.  The  bees  will  often 
leave  the  houses  through  the  ventilators,  but  will 
again  find  their  way  back  to  the  hive  if  the  latter  is 
outside  the  house.  Sometimes  a  pane  of  glass  is  re- 


The  Modified  Bordeaux  Mixture 

T^'<  *R  three  years  I  have  used  a  Bordeaux  worked 
A  out  in  Nova  Scotia.  This  consists  of  any  usual 
poison,  but  uses  only  three  to  four  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate  to  each  100  gallons  water.  We  also  use  30 
lbs.  of  lime  in  this  quantity  of  water.  After  the 
bloom  I  drop  to  one  pound  bluestone  to  100  gallons 
water,  with  the  30  lbs.  of  lime  as  before.  I  think 
Nova  Scotia  possesses  a  climate  which  induces  more 
fungous  troubles  than  any  other  apple  center  in 
North  America.  Now  my  fruit  has  been,  during 
each  of  these  three  years,  about  the  best  in  Nova 
Scotia.  I  had  2,400  barrels  in  1910,  1,700  barrels  in 
Dl<,  and  l,d)0  barrels  in  1918,  so  had  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  tell  from.  Our  Prof.  Sanders  of  Annap¬ 
olis  (Nova  Scotia)  has  proved  that  lime-sulphur  at 
usual  strengths — sometimes  at  least — works  great 
damage  in  the  set  of  apples. 

So  much  to  the  credit  side  of  modified  Bordeaux. 
But  with  all  this  lime  it  does  not  control  oyster-shell 
bark  louse.  Prof.  Sanders  advises  me  to  use  for  the 
splay  light,  after  the  bloom  soluble  sulphur,  very 
weak,  and  with  some  lime,  to  control  the  bark  lice. 

I  also  plan  to  use  a  cask  of  soluble  oil  on  part  of  my 
orchard  when  the  trees  are  dormant.  I  would  advise 
gieat  caution  in  using  soluble  sulphur  as  strong  as 
makers  claimed  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Caxi  any  reader  put  me  in  touch  with  where  to  get 
that  bluestone  plus  kaolin  dust?  The  bluestone  was 
dissolved  and  mixed  with  the  kaolin  and  mixture  on 
drying  fell  into  finest  powder.  I  would  like  to  try 
this.  The  sulphur  dust  is  very  good  for  bugs,  but  not 
A1  at  controlling  spot.  joiin  buciianan. 

Nova  Scotia. 
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The  Importance  of  Bud  Selection 

Part  I. 

AN  IMPORTANT  MATTER.— Bud  selection  has 
come  to  stay.  Enough  unbiased  evidence  has 
been  accumulated  to  show  that  in  many,  if  not  all, 
vegetatively  propagated  plants,  bud  selection  is  as 
important  as  is  seed  selection  for  the  improvement 
of  plants. 

\  ARIATION  IN  PLANTS. — No  two  plants  are 
alike.  No  two  parts  of  a  plant  are  exactly  alike. 
In  other  words,  variation  in  plant  life  is  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception.  A  thorough  appreciation  of 
these  fundamental  and  unmistakable  facts  of  plant 
life  are  essential  to  the  proper  consideration  of  plant 
improvement  These  principles  apply  to  plants 
propagated  by  budding,  grafting  or  cuttings,  as  well 
as  to  plants  grown  from  seed.  No  intelligent  ob¬ 
server  doubts  these  statements.  They  are  self-evi¬ 
dent  and  proven  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt.  They 
must  be  accepted  without  equivocation  or  mental 
reservation  by  those  concerned  in  the  work  of  plant 
breeding.  The  degree  and  frequency  of  variation  in 
plants,  or  plant  parts,  depends  upon  the  individual 
plant,  the  strain,  the  variety,  and  the  species.  Cer¬ 
tain  species  are  more  variable  than  others  in  the 
same  genera.  Varieties  are  not  alike  in  the  degree 
and  frequency  of  variability,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
the  strains  within  these  varieties.  The  individual 
plants  in  a  strain  vary  in  their  growth  and  behavior. 

A  BASIS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. — How  can  we 
ever  hope  to  eliminate  variability  if  it  is  universally 
present  and  active  in  plant  life?  We  cannot.  It  is 
fortunate  that  we  are  not  able  to  do  so,  because 
herein  lies  the  basis  for  plant  improvement  through 
selection.  We  cannot  eliminate  variation  in  either 
seed  or  bud  propa¬ 
gated  plants,  but  we 
can  control  it.  In  the 
control  of  variation 
arises  the  necessity 
for,  and  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of,  seed  and  bud 
selection.  While  we 

have  a  theory  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  variation 
of  seedlings,  there  is 
no  generally  accepted 
theory  to  account  for 
bud  variation.  This  is 
not  an  arg u  ment 
against  bud  selection 
any  more  than  because 
we  do  not  fully  under¬ 
stand  electricity  we 

should  not  attempt  to 
control  and  utilize  it. 

If  we  haci  waited  for 
a  generally  accepted 
theory  of  electricity 
before  using  it,  we 

would  still  be  without 

telephones,  trolley  cars,  electric  lights,  or  the  other 
almost  numberless  necessities  based  upon  electric 
energy.  While  we  may  not  agree  as  to  how  plant 
cells  vary  during  cell  division,  as  contrasted  with 
fecundation,  we  now  know  that  they  do  vary.  These 
variations  are  frequently  very  striking  and  important 
to  the  propagator  and  grower  of  vegetatively  propa¬ 
gated  plants. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  STRAINS.— In  deciduous, 

citrus  and  other  plants  propagated  by  budding, 

grafting  or  from  cuttings,  some  of  the  striking  limb 
variations  arising  from  bud  mutations  are  frequently 
used  in  propagation  and  give  rise  to  trees,  or  groups 
of  trees  or  plants,  differing  from  all  other  individ¬ 
uals  of  the  variety  in  one  or  more  constant  and 
recognizable  characteristics  which  are  capable  of 
perpetuation  through  vegetable  propagation.  If  the 
strains  arising  from  bud  variations  are  of  value 
they  are  often  propagated  commercially,  and  are 
usually  classified  as  distinct  varieties  by  propagators 
and  others.  The  origin  of  -strains  from  bud  varia¬ 
tions  in  vegetatively  propagated  plants  is  similar  to 
the  origin  of  strains  in  seed  propagated  plants.  In 
the  orange,  or  the  apple,  tree  limb  sports  can  be,  and 
frequently  have  been,  propagated  by  selecting  bud 
wood  from  limb  sports.  The  progeny  of  a  limb  sport 
will  vary,  in  some  cases  much  more  than  others,  and 
through  continued  bud  selection,  based  upon  indi¬ 
vidual-tree  performance  records  and  intimate  tree 
knowledge,  commercially  uniform  strains  can  be 
isolated  and  developed. 

STRANGERS  IN  THE  ORCHARD.— Fruit  grow¬ 
ers  occasionally  find  a  strange  tree  in  their  young 
orchards,  differing  from  the  other  trees  and  ap¬ 
parently  belonging  to  a  different  variety.  In  some 
cases  these  strange  trees  are  simply  individuals  of 


Smoothing  Irrigation  Furrows.  Fig.  3 

other  established  and  well-known  varieties.  In  such 
instances  the  mixture  in  the  planting  has  come  about 
as  a  result  of  carelessness  in  propagation.  Again, 
the  strangers  may  be  seedlings,  the  development  of 
stocks  in  which  the  buds  have  failed  to  grow.  Or, 
•these  trees  may  be  the  result  of  true  bud  variation. 
I  feel  very  sure  that  such  is  the  case  much  ofteucr 
than  is  ordinarily  thought  to  be  the  case.  Whenever 
a  fruitgrower  finds  a  strange  tree  in  his  orchard 
which  cannot  be  identified  as  belonging  to  any  known 
variety,  my  experience  is  that  he  immediately  jumps 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  seedling.  In  over  one 
hundred  cases  that  I  have  personally  studied,  this 
explanation  of  the  appearance  of  an  off-type  tree 
has  been  the  invariable  rule.  It  is  not  strange,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  all  'been  taught  that  this  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  explanation  of  variable  trees.  The  propagators, 
the  scientists,  the  teachers,  and  the  neighbors  have 
always,  in  my  experience,  said  that  these  strange 
trees  were  seedlings.  It  must  be  so.  It  is  not  so  in 
many  cases.  In  fact  I  would  say  in  most  cases  that  I 


fruit  varieties  opens  up  within  the  reach  of  all.  If 
we  begin  to  look  for  bud  variations  and  bud  sports 
these  observations  will  lend  interest  to  and  pleasure 
in  the  work  of  fruit  growing.  If  we  will  accept  the 
fact  that  limb  variations  often  occur  in  fruit  trees 
which  can  be  propagated  through  bud  selection,  we 
then  have  a  direct  and  forceful  incentive  for  careful 
observation  of  trees,  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruits.  If 
we  believe  that  the  valuable  limb  variations  can  he 
developed,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty, 
into  strains  and  varieties,  then  how  fascinating  are 
the  possibilities  in  finding  valuable  sports  for  the 
benefit  of  horticulture.  a.  d.  shamel. 


On  Left,  Typical  'Navel  Orange;  on  Right,  Corrugated  Sport.  Fig.  4 

have  investigated  il  is  not  so.  These  strange  trees  are 
often  the  result  of  bud  variations.  After  I  got  some 
of  the  facts  of  bud  variation  through  my  head,  and  cut 
loose  from  the  habit  of  calling  every  variable  tree  a 
seedling,  I  began  to  study  intelligently  the  origin  of 
some  of  the  variable  trees  which  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  young  orchard.  I  say  young  orchard 
because  many  growers  either  top-work  or  replant 
the  extremely  variable  trees  after  the  tree  character¬ 
istics  have  become  fully  established. 

BUD  SPORTS. — In  my  opinion  the  histories  of 
the  origin  of  many  of  our  fruit  varieties  are  of 
doubtful  value  because  of  the  age-long  tendency  to 
call  every  available  tree  a  seedling.  No  tree  should 
be  called  a  seedling  unless  it  is  positively  known 
that  such  is  the  case.  Nor  should  any  variety  be 
said  to  be  of  seedling  origin  unless  it  can  be  shown 
certainly  that  this  is  the  absolute  truth.  If  avo 
accept  the  fact  of  bud  variation,  then  a  wonderful 
and  very  practical  field  of  plant  improvement  in 


Specialized  Farm  Implements 

FEW  of  us  realize  how  methods  and  implements 
are  modified  by  crops  and  conditions.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  go  into  a  section  where  potato  growing  is  the 
chief  business  on  a  large  scale,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  more  enterprising  farmers  have  developed 
certain  methods  and  implements  which  are  especially 
useful  in  that  locality.  In  Southern  New  Jersey, 
where  the  land  is  level  and  easily  worked,  we  have 
seen  implements  that  Avere  new  to  us  giving  great 
satisfaction  to  the  farmers.  In  sex'eral  cases  they 
worked  so  well  that  AA’e  were  tempted  to  buy  the 
machines,  and  Avhen  putting  them  at  work  on  our 
own  farm  avg  found  them  next  to  useless,  because 
the  conditions  Avere  entirely  different  from  those 
Avliich  were  responsible  for  the  development  of  those 
machines.  In  this  Axmy  many  useful  implements 
have  been  devised,  although  their  use  is  usually  con¬ 
fined  to  certain  localities.  For  example,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  the 
beet  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States.  Sugar 

beet  growing  is  noAV 
pretty  much  confined 
to  the  Far  West  where 
irrigation  is  practiced, 
and  the  two  imple¬ 
ments  which  are  pic¬ 
tured  herewith  give  an 
idea  of  what  AA'e  are 
talking  about  in  con¬ 
nection  Avith  local  de¬ 
velopment.  The  im¬ 
plement  shown  at  Fig. 
3  is  used  in  smoothing 
out  irrigation  furrows 
in  a  sugar  beet  field. 
These  big  chunks  of 
wood  plow  or  crush 
through  the  soil  and 
make  passages  for  the 
water  down  along  the 
rows  of  beets.  The 
other  implement  shoAA's 
a  float  also  used  in 
the  sugar  beet  country 
to  level  down  the  seed 
bed  Avhere  the  beets 
are  planted.  Of  course  this  irrigation  tool  would 
be  of  little  use  outside  of  the  irrigating  district,  but 
the  float  looks  as  though  it  might  have  a  use  in 
man^  other  parts  of  the  country  where  land  is  fitted 
for  drilled  seed. 

Another  instance  of  the  way  this  development  is 
made  can  be  found  in  the  irrigating  ditches.  Many 
years  ago  in  Colorado  the  writer  of  this  worked  on 
an  irrigated  farm.  Water  was  plentiful,  and  there 
Avas  no  need  of  saving  it.  It  ran  over  the  land  in 
open  ditches  annually  plowed  out  or  dug,  so  that  a 
large  part  of  the  Avater  was  wasted  by  soaking  into 
the  ground  where  there  were  no  crops.  Then  as 
this  Avater  became  more  necessary  efforts  Avere  made 
to  stop  this  waste  by  the  use  of  ditches  lined  with 
1  lank  or  concrete.  This  held  the  water  and  carried 
it  from  one  field  to  another,  so  that  it  could  not  soak 
aAvay  during  its  passage.  As  farming  goes  on,  peo- 
ple  will  be  obliged  to  make  greater  use  of  water,* 
especially  in  garden  operations,  and  one  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  future  will  be  to  provide  a  water  supply 
and  prevent  it  from  being  wasted. 


Leveling  Seed  Bed  for  Sugar  Beets.  Fig.  5 


npHE  Government  figures  show  that  as  compared 
A  Avith  last  year  the  supplies  of  poultry  run  about 
SO  per  cent,  Avith  eggs  about  90  per  cent.  Our  own 
reports  indicate  that  these  figures  are  too  high.  We 
believe  the  supplies  of  poultry  have  fallen  off  at 
least  25  per  cent,  from  last  year.  AAdiile  the  demand 
for  meat  and  eggs  is  increasing.  That  is  Avhy  Ave 
feel  sure  that  the  business  in  breeding  stock  and  eggs 
next  Spring  must  Increase.  The  rush  to  get  back 
into  poultry-keeping  has  begun.  During  the  past 
hard  years  we  have  advised  those  of  our  readers  who 
could  raise  the  needed  capital  to  hang  on  and  im¬ 
prove  their  flocks. 
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Warm  and  Safe  for 
Farm  Family 


When  the  work  takes  you  away  for  the  day  in  barns  or  fields,  or  to  town,  the  family  will 
be  safe  and  comfortable  with  IDEAL-AMERICAN  heating,  making  the 
whole  bouse  as  warm  as  June 


IDEAL-AMERICAN  heating  is  the  best  paying,  most 
economical  equipment  you  can  put  on  your  farm.  It  is  a 
permanent  improvement  and  a  wise  investment — never  wears  out, 
always  on  the  job,  burns  any  fuel  you  have,  and  gives  the  most 
heat  at  the  least  cost.  Thousands  of  farm  homes  which  are  Ideally 
heated  do  not  know  the  terrors  of  the  hard  winters. 


You  can  buy  an  IDEAL-AMERI¬ 
CAN  Radiator  Heating  Outfit  for 
fewer  bushels  of  grain  than  you 
could  in  1916!  Think  it  over! 


IDEAL  Boilers 
will  supply  ample 
heat  on  one  charg¬ 
ing  of  coal  tor  8  to 
24  hours,  depend¬ 
ing  on  severity  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  of  fuel  is 
made  to  yield  Ut¬ 
most  results. 


It  means  better  health  for  the  family,  less 
labor  for  you,  absolute  comfort,  and  a  hap¬ 
pier,  easier  life  on  the  farm. 

—  Not  necessary  to  have 

rfj!  j  j  water  pressure.  You  get 

u/77\  back  the  first  cost  even 
if  you  sell  or  lease,  and 
you  get  big  yearly  fuel 
Ld  savings;  so  why  delay 
on  a  sure,  high-paying 
v  investment  like  this  ? 

Call  up  your  dealer  today  and  ask  him  to 
give  you  an  estimate  for  installing 
IDEAL-AMERICAN  heating  this  week. 

It  can  be  done  in  a  few  days  in  any  kind  of 
buildings  without  disturbing  the  family. 


Send  for  our  Free  Heating  Book 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  “Ideal 
Heating.”  It  goes  into  the  subject  very  com¬ 
pletely  and  tells  you  things  you  ought  to 
know  about  heating  your  home.  Puts  you 
under  no  obligation  to  buy. 


Our  IDEAL  Hot 
Water  Supply  Boil¬ 
ers  will  supply 
plenty  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter  for  home  and 
stock  at  small  cost 
of  few  dollars  for 
fuel  for  season. 
Temperature  kept 
just  right  by  Syl¬ 
phon  Regulator. 
Write  (or  booklet. 


Sold  by  all  deal¬ 
ers.  No  exclusive 
agents 


MERICANRADIATORrOMPANY 


Write  to 

Department  F* 10 
Chicago 


WHAT  ISA  FERTILE  SOIL? 

The  growing  of  crops  depends  on  RIOLOGICAL  rather  than  CHEMICAL  phenomena. 
Make  the  soil  fit  for  the  development  >!’  the  essential  bacterial  life  ami  you  have  what  is 
recognized  as  a  fertile  soli.  Maintain  til's  fertility  ami  profitable  crops  will  result. 

All  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  i.  e.,  humus,  manure  or  green  crops  turned  under,  must 
be  broken  down  and  transformed  by  these  bacteria  before  it  can  be  used  by  the  plant. 

SOIL  MUST  BE  KEPT  SWEET 

In  order  that  these  essential  bacteria  may  exist  and  work.  They  cannot  live  under  ncid 
conditions.  An  acid  soil  is  of  necessity  bacterially  dead,  or,  in  other  words,  agriculturally 
dead.  Dead  soil  can  never  be  farmed  at  a  profit. 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 
16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

is  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  salt  of  barium  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Phosphorus  and  decay¬ 
ing  organic  matter  are  the  two  substances  which  constitute  the  key  to  profitable  systems  of 
permanent  agriculture  on  most  normal  soils*  Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying 
phosphorus  in  a  most  desirable  form. 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 

AND  PROMOTES  THE  GROWTH  OF  FAVORABLE  BACTERIA 

Used  in  combination  with  manure  or  plowed  under  with  green  crops,  Barium-Phosphate 
will  produce  profitable  yields  and  build  up  the  fertility  of  your  land. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  book  which  describes  Barium-Phosphate  and  Ha  uses. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 

ADDRESS  INQUIRIES,  FERTILIZER  DEPT.,  GRAFTON.  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Applying  Manure  to  Asparagus 

When  is  the  best  time  to  spread  manure 
on  asparagus  bed?  I  am  told  not  till 
ground  freezes  solid,  say  in  February. 
Could  it  be  spread  now  with  as  good  re¬ 
sults?  E.  L.  C. 

Gwynedd,  Pa. 

The  best  time  to  apply  manure  to  as¬ 
paragus  is  a  question  upon  which  some 
of  our  best  authorities  disagree.  Some 
advocate  putting  on  in  the  Fall  or  Win¬ 
ter.  and  some  advise  not  to  apply  it  until 
early  Spring,  just  before  growth  starts, 
giving  as  their  reasons  that  -when  applied 
in  Spring  the  plants  will  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  manure,  as  very  little  if  any 
of  the  fertilizers  will  be  lost  by  evapora¬ 
tion  or  excessively  deep  leaching  into  the 
soil.  The  latter  argument  seems  the 
more  reasonable,  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  plants  cannot  use  any  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  when  in  a  dormant  state,  and 
when  manures  are  applied  in  the  Fall  or 
early  Winter,  particularly  in  sandy  soil, 
and  in  localities  where  not  much  frost, 
occurs,  the  manure  will  leach  badly  and 
leachings  will  sink  below  the  reach  of 
the  roots  and  be  lost,  whereas  if  ap¬ 
plied  in  Spring  the  plants  will  get  the 
full  benefit,  as  active  growth  soon  com¬ 
mences,  and  the  plants  are  then  in  the 
best  possible  condition  to  utilize  it.  K. 


Propagating  Roses 

I  have  some  beautiful  tree  roses,  and 
wish  to  cut  off  some  of  this  year’s 
branches  and  root  them.  How  or  when  is 
the  best  time  to  do  it,  this  Fall  or  in  the 
Spring?  And  should  I  put  the  branches 
in  sand  or  loam  ?  T.  G.  W. 

New  York. 

We  infer  that  these  roses  are  Hybrid 
Remontants.  Ripe  wood  cuttings  may 
be  taken  in  Autumn,  and  rooted  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  but  if  you  have  no  glass 
the  easiest  method  is  to  root  wood  in  the 
open  ground  in  Summer.  After  flower¬ 
ing.  take  cuttings  of  ripe  wood  six  or 
eight  inches  long;  the  shoots  which  have 
flowered  are  convenient  for  this.  Trim 
off  foliage,  and  set  these  in  sandy  soil,  in 
a  sheltered  place  in  the  garden,  inserting 
in  soil  so  that  about  two  buds  are  ex¬ 
posed.  Leave  undisturbed  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  when  you  will  find  most 
of  them  nicely  rooted.  They  should  be 
protected  by  some  leaves  or  litter  during 
the  Winter.  An  easy  way  to  propagate 
roses  is  by  root  cuttings,  taken  in  the 
Fall,  as  soon  as  cool  weather  has  checked 
their  growth.  This  plan  is  very,  satisfac¬ 
tory  with  varieties  difficult  to  propagate 
from  cuttings,  such  as  the  moss  roses. 
Part  of  the  roots  may  be  uncovered  and 
removed  without  digging  up  the  whole 
plant.  The  larger  roots  are  best,  hut  one 
not  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  may  be  used.  Cut  the  root  into 
pieces  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and 
pack  between  layers  of  damp  moss  in  a 
perfectly  clean  box  or  large  flower  pot. 
If  sphagnum  moss  cannot  be  procured, 
clean  sharp  sand  may  be  used  in  its  place. 
The  box  or  pot  must  be  well  drained,  and 
free  from  mold  or  disease  germs.  Put 
the  receptacle  in  a  cool  cellar,  where  the 
cuttings  may  be  examined  occasionally, 
and  water  given  if  needed.  If  too  slow  in 
making  buds  they  may  be  put  in  a  warmer 
place ;  if  too  advanced  they  should  be  re¬ 
tarded.  but  they  should  he  showing  strong 
buds  in  Spring.  The  cuttings  are  then 
put  in  drills  in  the  open  ground,  cov¬ 
ered  two  inches  deep,  and  given  clean 
cultivation.  Good  strong  plants  are  se¬ 
cured  the  first  season.  A  good  many 
roses  are  propagated,  under  glass,  from 
cuttings  of  green  wood,  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year,  but  this  re¬ 
quires  greenhouse  conditions. 

A  Back-to-the-l. aider's  Vtar 

One  hack  to-the-lnnder  begs  to  report 
that  he  has  little  to  offer  you  which  might 
make  “good  copy”  at  the  close  of  this, 
his  initial  year.  Ilis  assets,  optimism, 
patience,  some  knowledge  of  plant  life, 
good  working  ideas  of  poultry,  hogs,  etc., 
a  little  real  knowledge  of  the  mechanical 
side  of  handling  crops,  reasonable  amount 
of  capital,  a  wife  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
pioneer  forebears  and  a  desire  to  help  win 
the  war.  Some  of  the  above  might  be  lia¬ 
bilities. 

I  don’t  know  if  we  helped  win  the  war, 
for  the  early  potato  crop  was  drowned, 
but  the  family  ate  nothing  which  had  to 
be  purchased  except  cornmeal,  sugar  and 
coffee.  Milk,  eggs  and  butter  took  the 
place  of  meat,  and  the  water  abounded  in 
fish,  etc.  There  were  many  failures  due 
to  ignorance  or  bad  advice,  or  too  much 
advice,  or  unusual  weather  conditions. 
Failure  of  a  lumber  company  to  deliver 
material  for  a  suitable  habitation  for  the 
family,  embargo  on  the  incubator,  then 
on  the  live  chicks,  then  on  the  feed,  all 
contributed  to  diminish  the  asset  patience. 

Turning  over  the  weeds  in  IS  acres  of 
corn  with  a  four-cylinder  mule  and  a 
plow  when  you  have  punctured  both  feet 
with  tenpeniiy  nails  and  can’t  wear  shoes, 
and  the  horseflies,  gnats  and  mosquitoes 
are  singing  “Hail  Columbia”  aud  the 
sweat  blinding  you  so  that  you  have  to 
trust  to  chance  and  the  mule,  makes  you 
see  the  hole  in  the  optimist’s  doughnut. 

Negro  labor  was  drafted  to  a  dangerous 
degree,  and  the  only  help  was  that  given 
free  by  some  energetic*  ad  kindly  neigh¬ 
bor.  Chores  were  sometimes  completed  by 
midnight,  weeds  were  pulled  when  the 
moonlight  helped.  Mjiny  things  were  neg¬ 
lected  and  much  unnecessary  labor  done. 
But  the  corn  made,  a  late  crop  of  Hoosiers 
was  sold  direct  to  the  consumer,  hogs  and 
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poultry  made  good  returns,  aud  if  we  can 
only  profit  by  our  mistakes  of  the  past 
year  we  will  make  good  in  1919. 

The  family  is  more  than  contented  with 
the  new  existence,  and  hardships  and  dis¬ 
comforts  even  add  zest.  If  we  fail  it  won’t 
be  because  of  lack  of  backbone  or  team 
work.  The  children  bring  the  Hope 
Farm  Man  home  to  dinner  every 
week-end,  and  sometimes  he  has  good 
tidings  for  us.  and  then  again  the 
reverse.  I  thank  him  for  that  tribute  to 
Mr.  Merrill,  the  County  Demonstrator. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  in 
close  touch  with  him  during  the  last 
years  of  my  residence  in  Bergen  County, 
N.  J.,  and  the  charm  of  his  personality 
left  an  impression  upon  me  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  acquaintance  which  I  have 
always  retained.  His  tact,  sympathetic 
intuition  and  unselfishness  was  a  spur  to 
me  and  to  others  to  help  our  respective 
communities.  albekt  a.  riohards. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Shavings  in  Stable  Manure 

We  would  like  your  suggestion  as  to 
the  comparison  of  stable  manure  with 
straw  for  bedding  and  shavings  for  bed¬ 
ding.  We  are  buying  manure  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  variety  to  cover  strawberries.  We 
believe  it  is  said  to  sour  the  ground.  We 
would  like  to  know  its  value  (some  of  it 
fresh  and  some  well  rotted).  f.  b. 

Summit,  N.  J. 

The  shavings  contain  considerable  acid, 
and  unless  they  are  thoroughly  soaked 
with  the  liquid  manure,  or  lime  is  used 
with  them,  they  will  sour  the  ground. 
They  are  not  well  suited  as  a  mulch  for 
covering  strawberries,  since  they  pack  too 
closely  down  over  the  plants.  A  mulch 
for  berries  should  be  coarse  and  open,  so 
ns  to  prevent  freeze  and  thaw  during  the 
weather  changes,  and  not  shut  off  the 
supply  of  air. 


Chemical  Lime 

What  is  chemical  lime?  How  does  it 
differ  from  hydrated  or  burnt  lime? 
What  amount  is  advised  per  acre  of  each 
of  these,  as  well  as  ground  limestone?  R. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

As  we  understand  it.  “chemical  lime” 
is  a  trade  name  for  refined  lime  so  pure 
that  it  can  be  used  in  certain  manufac¬ 
turing  processes.  It  would  not  pay  to 
use  chemical  lime  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses.  Limestone,  when  fully  burned, 
loses  its  carbonic  acid  and  becomes  what 
is  called  burnt,  stone,  lump  or  quicklime. 
When  this  is  ground  fine  and  sprayed  with 
just  enough  water  to  slake  it  fully,  it  is 
called  hydrated  lime.  The  usual  “burnt” 
lime  used  by  farmers  is  the  lump  or  stone 
lime  slaked  by  air  or  water.  The  usual 
proportions  for  use  on  soil  would  be  800 
lbs.  of  hydrated,  1.200  to  1.500  lbs.  of 
burnt  lime,  and  2,500  lbs.  or  more  of 
limestone. 


Chestnut  Kindling  Wood 

Dead  chestnut,  cut  into  kindling  wood, 
finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  cities  aud  larger 
towns.  From  this  neck  of  the  Ramapo 
woods,  four  two-horse  loads  and  two 
motor-truck  loads  are  sold  every  other 
day  in  Paterson,  at  the  rate  of  three  bar¬ 
rels  full  for  $1.  The  local  blacksmith 
has  set  up  a  sawing  outfit  which  anyone 
may  use  on  payment  of  a  fee.  Four  per¬ 
sons  get  their  whole  livelihood  from  this 
traffic.  c.  A.  w. 

Pompton,  N.  J. 


Bees  and  Sheep 

Qo  roy  recent  journey  I  saw  more  small 
k*-  of  sheep  '■.ban  I  expected,  but  saw 
very  few  hive'  of  bees.  Why  do  not  more 
rural  people  keep  bees? 

Pennsylvania.  frank  waring. 

The  sheep  are  coming.  Many  small 
flocks  will  be  kept  to  supply  the  family 
with  yarn.  To  that  extent  we  are  going 
hack  to  “the  good  old  days.”  As  for  bees, 
the  chief  reason  seems  to  be  that  people 
are  afraid  of  being  stung. 


Lime  on  Strawberries 

Is  lime  beneficial  to  strawberries  on 
sandy  loam?  I  am  using  hen  dressing 
and  acid  phosphate.  R.  n.  h. 

Maine. 

Lime  has  injured  strawberry  plants  in 
every  case  we  have  observed.  On  our 
own  soil  the  use  of  lime  or  wood  ashes 
in  reasonable  quantities  has  stunted  or 
stopped  growth.  We  have  often  observed 
this  in  fields  or  gardens  where  a  brush 
pile  has  been  burned.  The  plants  where 
this  fire  was  made  are  never  equal  to 
those  in  the  rest  of  the  field.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  heard  from  a  few 
growers  ivho  say  they  use  wood  ashes  for 
fertilizing  strawberries  with  good  results. 
From  our  own  experience  we  would  never 
use  lime  on  this  crop. 


Moldy  Silage 

I  notice  W.  C.’s  silo  trouble,  page 
1392.  I  have  had  the  same  experience, 
and  have  overcome  it.  W.  C.’s  silo  is  too 
large  for  the  number  of  cows  he  keeps. 
The  top  of  his  silage  dries  out  and  then  it 
heats  till  it  becomes  moldy.  If  he  will 
wet  the  silage  about  once  a  week  in  the 
silo  quite  thoroughly,  or  as  often  as  it  re¬ 
quires,  his  trouble  with  moldy  silage  will 
stop.  I  think  as  soon  as  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  colder  he  will  not  be  troubled  in 
any  case.  P.  F.  g. 

Clare,  Mich. 
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,  “Frost-proof  Cabbage  Plants” 

Among  “Brevities,”  page  1384.  this  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention :  “  ‘Frost-proof  cab¬ 
bage  plants.'  That,  is  what  some  Southern 
dealers  are  offering.  Is  there  any  such 
thing?  We  say  no!”  This  point  is  of 
such  vital  importance  to  growers  of  early 
cabbage  that  it  vk-ould  be  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood. 

Undoubtedly  under  certain  conditions 
cabbage  plants  can  be  grown  that  will  not 
only  withstand  light  frosts,  such  as  would 
be  disastrous  to  tender  vegetables,  but 
even  severe  freezes,  without  damage.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  general  practice  in  the 
trucking  sections  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Norfolk  southward,  to  plant  cab¬ 
bage  for  the  early  crop  in  late  Fall  or 
early  Winter.  The  land  is  usually  thrown 
up  in  ridges,  and  the  plants  set  on  the 
south  side  near  the  base  for  protection 
from  rigorous  north  winds.  During  spe¬ 
cially  trying  seasons  like  last  Winter 
much  of  the  crop  is  lost,  but  the  success 
of  average  seasons  justifies  Hie  practice. 

The  cabbage  plant  is  so  constituted  that 
when  soft  and  watery  by  reason  of  rapid 
growth,  such  as  might  be  secured  in  a 
well-conditioned  hotbed,  it  is  injured  by 
frost  almost  as  readily  as  tender  plants 
like  tomatoes;  but  when  properly  hard¬ 
ened  off,  or  grown  in  cool  weather,  or 
even  in  warm  weather  on  poor  soil  or 
with  scant  moisture  supply,  in  fact  any 
condition  that  produces  a  hard  stem  and 
tough,  leathery  leaf,  will  make  the  plant 
immune  from  serious  damage  even  during 
quite  severe  freezes.  This  being  the  case, 
the  growing  of  cabbage  plants  commer¬ 
cially  for  shipment  has  become  a  .business 
of  considerable  importance  at  certain 
points  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
and  probably  other  States,  especially  on 
the  islands  along  the  coast,  protected 
from  severe  temperatures  by  surround¬ 
ing  waters. 

The  seed  is  sown  in  the  Fall,  in  open 
ground,  acres  in  extent  at  some  points. 
The  plants  grow  slowly  through  the  mild 
Winter,  sometimes  being  injured  more  or 
less  in  foliage  during  severe  weather,  and 
occasionally  frozen  outright,  as  happened 
with  the  greater  portion  last  Winter;  but 
wnen  mild  weather  returns  the  disabled 
plants  perish  outright,  and  the  rest  speed¬ 
ily  recover,  and  when  Spring  comes  usu¬ 
ally  millions  of  plants  are  shipped  from 
these  points  to  points  North  and  West, 
where  they  are  planted  as  early  as  the 
soil  may  be  prepared,  with  fair  assurance 
that  they  will  not  be  subjected  to  lower 
temperatures  than  they  withstood  where 
grown.  In  appearance  such  plants  would 
not  compare  at  all  favorably  with  bright, 
shapely  plants  ’.hat  may  be  grown  in  hot¬ 
bed  and  cold-frame,  but  if  they  are  good 
stock  and  the  period  after  planting  should 
prove  cold  and  frosty,  they  would  prove 
superior.  It  is  possible  that  .  combina¬ 
tion  of  weather  conditions  might  greatly 
impair  the  frost-resisting  qualities  of 
these  Southern  plants.  For  instance,  if 
warm,  moist  weather  should  prevail  for  a 
period  in  early  Spring  in  the  section 
where  the  plants  are  grown,  and  force 
rapid,  soft  growth,  while  the  distant  acres 
that  are  to  receive  them  are  icebouud  by 
a  late  season,  naturally  much  of  their 
frost-resisting  quality  would  be  lost. 

Doubtless  these  Southern-grown  plants 
at  a  moderate  price  are  a  great  conveni¬ 
ence  and  profitable  to  many  growers,  but 
personally  I  think  every  trucker  and  gar¬ 
dener  greatly  increases  his  risks  when  he 
depends  on  someone  else  to  raise  his 
plants,  and  the  South  has  no  monopolv 
on  frost-proof  cabbage  plants.  Most 
growers  know  how  to  produce  them  fairly 
frost-proof  by  hardening  hotbed-grown 
plants  in  cold  frames.  In  a  large  way 
this  is  rather  laborious  and  expensive, 
but  apparently  very  few  are  aware  how 
readily  thoroughly  frost-proof  cabbage 
plants  may  be  had  in  northern  latitudes 
by  wintering  plants  over  in  frames  cov¬ 
ered  with  board  shutters,  instead  of  sash, 
in  severe  weather.  When  living  near 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  I  wintered  them  by  thou¬ 
sands  in  that  way.  The  seed  wac  sown 
about  September  15,  and  the  plant,  set  in 
cold  frames  the  latter  part  of  November. 
The  plants  were  usually  set  very  close, 
three  in  a  bunch,  the  buncliet  two  inches 
apart  and  in  three-inch  rows.  This 
packed  them  quite  close,  more  than  1,000 
plants  per  frame  3xG  ft.  As  severe  weath¬ 
er  came  on  they  were  covered  with  shut¬ 
ters.  With  some  care  as  to  ventilation  or 
uncovering  during  mild  weather,  they 
came  out  in  fine  condition  for  early  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  Spring.  During  mid-Winter, 
when  the  ground  was  frozen  and  the  shut¬ 
ters  covered  with  snow,  there  were  weeks 
together  when  no  attention  was  required. 
Not  all  varieties  of  cabbage  plants  are 
well  adapted  to  wintering  over.  Early 
•Tersey  Wakefield  is  well  adapted,  while 
that  splendid  new  variety,  Copenhagen 
Market,  is  said  to  bolt  to  seed  under  this 
treatment.  d.  l.  habtman. 

Florida. 


Early  Potatoes  in  Maryland 

I  was  interested  in  article  on  Irish 
Cobbler  on  page  1377.  I  wish  to  plant 
early  potatoes  next  season,  harvest  same 
and  plant  late  cabbage  and  mangel  beets 
on  same  plot,  for  chickens.  Is  this  feas¬ 
ible?  I  have  considerable  hen  manure 
saved  up  under  shelter,  but  hen  manure 
alone  I  have  found  makes  white  potatoes 
grow  into  vines ;  no  potatoes.  Please  ad¬ 
vise  how  to  proceed  to  realize  on  above 
plan.  Do  you  think  I  can,  here  in  Mary¬ 
land,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  get 
two  crops  as  above  outlined,  in  one  sea¬ 
son,  on  the  same  plot,  about  two  acres? 

Thurmont,  Md.  j.  H.  p. 

In  Frederick  County,  Md.,  I  suppose 
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that  you  can  get  the  early  potatoes  plant¬ 
ed  before  the  end  of  March,  and  it  would 
probably  be  July  before  they  are  ma¬ 
ture  enough  to  dig.  Having  good  strong 
cabbage  plants  ready  to  set  then,  you  can 
make  the  cabbages  if  the  soil  is  heavily 
manured  and  well  cultivated,  but  can 
hardly  do  much  with  the  mangels,  and  if 
wanted  for  chickens  you  would  better 
plant  the  whole  area  in  cabbages.  The 
hen  manure  will  be  all  right  for  the  po¬ 
tatoes  if  you  will  mix  it  about  equally 
with  acid  pho  sphate  of  the  16  per  cent 
grade.  Hen  manure  alone  will  give  you 
an  excess  of  nitrogen  and  top  growth  rath¬ 
er  than  tubers.  But  it  would  be  better 
to  get  a  good  commercial  fertilizer  for  the 
potatoes  and  use  the  hen  manure  on  the 
cabbages.  You  can  make  a  fertilizer  by 
mixing  dried  blood  and  acid  phosphate 
equally,  and  using  1,000  lbs.  of  this  per 
acre  for  the  potatoes.  Whether  your  soil 
will  be  in  condition  to  prepare  and  plant 
in  March  you  know  better  than  I  do. 
Here  we  can  plant  potatoes  in  late  Febru¬ 
ary,  but  conditions  in  your  mountain 
country  are  very  different.  If  you  can  dig 
early  potatoes  in  July  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  you  cannot  make  the  cabbages  if  you 
use  varieties  like  Fottler’s  Brunswick 
and  Early  Drumhead.  Use  the  fertilizer 
in  the  furrows  for  the  potatoes  and  set 
the  cabbages  in  the  same  rows  and  then 
spread  the  hen  manure  along  the  rows  and 
cultivate  it  in.  If  the  cabbages  late  in 
the  Fall  seem  inclined  to  be  slow  heading, 
run  a  shovel  plow  deeply  between  the 
rows,  cutting  some  of  the  roots  and  they 
will  head  more  rapidly.  w.  F.  jiassey. 


A  Tree  Tenement 

t  Here  is  a  tree  that  holds  eight  separate 
bird-houses.  The  picture  was  made  before 
the  tree  leafed  out  last  Spring,  else  the 
houses  would  be  difficult  to  photograph. 


SALZER’S 


A  SEED 
CATALOG 

(40  Pages  in  Natural 
Colors) 

A  postcard  will 
bring  it.  51 
years*  quality 
standard  behind 
every  sale 
whether  "a  pack¬ 
et  or  carload.” 


Write  for 
your  copy  today 


America’s  Largest  Mail  Order  Seed  House 


IF  IT  IS  ANYTHING  IN  SEEDS  WE  HAVE  IT 
FOR  FARM ,  GARDEN  OR  LA  WN 


Vegetable  Seeds— Flower  Seeds— Clovers— Alfalfa— Timothy— Sudan. 
Seed  Corn— Seed  Wheat— Seed  Oats— Plants— Seed  Potatoes— Rape. 


It  has  always  been  our  policy  to  supply  the  highest  quality  seeds 
humanly  possible  to  grow,  so  that  every  purchase,  no  matter  how 
small  or  how  large,  will,  in  results  and  satisfaction,  continue  to  retain 
for  us  the  good  will  and  patronage  responsible  for  our  present  Iarg3 
business. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  COMPANY 

“ America’*  Headquarter •  for  Field  Seed*" 

Box  144  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Fnr  9ivtv.fivo  YaoPc  thousands  of  farmers  and  gar- 
OlXiy  riVC  *  CaiS  deners  have  bought  and  planted 
vegetable  and  farm  seeds,  fruit  and  shade  trees,  plants 
and  shrubs,  that  have  been  grown  by 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

America’s  Largest  Departmental  Nursery 

1200  acres  of  fruit  and  shade  trees,  evergreens,'  shrubs 
and  plants;  48  greenhouses  for  house  and  bedding  plants, 
palms  and  roses. 

Our  1919  Seed  Catalogue 

is  a  complete  book  of  seeds,  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes, 
shade  trees,  evergreens  for  farm  planting.  Everything 
needed  can  be  ordered  from  its  pages;  send  for  free  copy. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  Co. 

Box  615,  Painesville,  Ohio 


The  Tree  Tenement  and  Its  Bird  Houses 


ihe  most  interesting  fact  is  that  this  tree 
and  its  houses  is  owned  by  a  city  man,  a 
bachelor,  who  lives  alone  on  the  corner 
of  a  big  lot.  This  lot  is  all  fixed  up  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  children  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  There  are  all  kinds  of  play¬ 
things,  among  them  a  miniature  fort  and 
a  cannon  fastened  to  it.  There  is  a  big 
slab  of  slate  tilted  on  a  table  on  which 
the  boys  and  girls  are  privileged  to  draw 
pictures  as  their  childish  ideas  may  dic¬ 
tate.  There  is  a  tiny  little  lakelet,  too 
shallow #  to  drown  anyone,  but  the  boat 
may  swim  around  in  it.  There  are  other 
queer  devices  meant  for  the  unrestrained 
enjoyment  of  the  youngsters,  and  out  of 
one  corner  of  the  lot  grows  this  bird- 
house  tree.  No  feathered  tenant  of  the 
place  is  ever  disturbed  by  the  boys.  The 
place  bears  the  name  of  Camp  Glory,  and 
on  every  sunny  day  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
float  from  a  tall  substantial  staff  set  deep 
in  the  yard.  j.  l.  graff. 


WANT  TO  KNOW 
Spinning  Wheels  Wanted 

I  see  occasional  references  to  hand 
spinning  wheels.  Can  you  tell  me  who 
makes  them  or  where  they  may  be  had? 

G.  R. 

We  know  of  no  concern  manufacturing 
these  wheels  now,  and  think  many  of 
them  were  made  by  local  carpenters.  If 
anyone  knows  of  a  factory  or  stock  of 
these  wheels  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the 
addresses. 


Sauerkraut  with  Milk 

Can  you  find  a  sauerkraut  recipe  that 
takes  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  to  so 
many  pounds  of  cabbage?  I  have  forgot¬ 
ten  the  amount  of  cabbage  in  this  recipe. 
The  sauerkraut  is  ready  to  use  in  two 
weeks  after  making. 


Are  you  having  any  speeches  printed 
in  the  Record?”  “No,"  answered  Senator 
Sorghum ;  “I’ve  decided  that  it’s  a  saving 
all  ’round  for  me  to  throw  them  into  the 
wastebasket  myself.”— Washington  Star. 


That  s  what  Forrest  Seeds  are— tested  and 
of  known  lineage,  true  to  name.  Our  country 
location  and  low  running  expenses  with  no 
high  priced  catalogs,  enable  us  to  give  you 
the  best  of  seeds  at  very  low  prices.  You 
can  save  30$  eonsed  your  bill. 

Honest  Seeds  Square  Dealings — Low  Prices.  Let  us  convince  you.  Write  for  catalog  today 
FORREST  SEEP  CO,,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


VI  C  K’S 

GARDEN  /-JTTTUt'n'  for_. 
an3  FLORAL  O  U 


ITS  TREE  ^  WRITE  TODAY 

Several  New  Features.  -s - 

Based  on  our  experience  as  the  ■> 
oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  and  largest  - 
grower  of  Asters  and  other  seeds  in  America. 

••oO  acres  and  12  greenhouses  in  best  seed  grow-  \ 
iug  section.  Our  Guide  is  full  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  about  planting,  etc. — an  invaluable  aid  to  a 
successful  garden.  Illustrates  and  describes  leading 
Vegetables,  Flowers,  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruits 
This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  yours,  ab¬ 
solutely  free. 

Ask  for  your  copy  today  before  you  forget. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 

39  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Flower  City 


SEED  CORN  For  Sale 


Golden  Orange,  Flint.  Giant,  Ensil¬ 
age,  Yellow  Pride.  95  bu.  sacked. 
8peclal  prices  oncar  lots.  Order  Ear¬ 
ly.  Kerry  Vail,  New  Millard,  Orange  Co..  M.T. 


Cuiael  Plnuar  Unliulled  white  is  best.  $<  Bu.  Sow  now 
0WBBI  UlOYBl  A  BLOOMINGDaLE,  Sciikskctady,  N  Y 


HARDY  ENSILAGE  CORN  GROWN  IN  PENNA.'S  MOST 

FOR  NORTHERN  DAIRYMEN  NORTHERN  CORN  BELT 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes  and  West  Branch  White  Cap 
Yellow  Dent,  Grown  by  members  of  the  undersigned  As¬ 
sociation.  All  seed  inspected  by  a  representative  of  the 
Penn.  State  College  before  shipment.  For  prices  write 

WEST  BRANCH  SEES  CORK  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Wtlliamaparl.  Pa 


Have  a  Successful  Garden^ 

Harris  Seeds  are  used  by  the  best  market  garden¬ 
er*  because  by  careful  selection  and  breeding  we 
have  wonderfully  improved  some  varieties.  Private 
gardens  can  obtain  better  results  because  all  varieties  are 
tested  and  the  percentage  that  will  germinate  is  marked  on  the 
label  so  you  can  tell  iust  how  many  will  grow  before  you  sow 
them.  Harris  is  the  Seedman  who  tells  you  the  result  of  his  - 
tests.  Send  for  our  free  Catalog  of  Vegetable, )L 
Field  Anri  Flnw<»r -  - - - - -  _  ^ 


and  Flower 
Seeds  —  Find  out 
about  the  Harris  system 
and  buy  these  superior 

seeds  direct  from 
our  farms  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO- 

Box  22  Coldwater,  N.  Y- 


Harris' Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  man 
will 


Grow 


According  fo  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 
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Garden  and  Poultry 


The  Egg-laying  Contests 


The  seventh  egg-laying  contest  at 
Storrs,  Conn.,  which  closed  Oct.  31,  1918, 
was  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable 
contest  yet  held  at  Storrs.  One  pen  laid 
more  eggs  than  any  pen  had  previously 
produced  in  all  the  seven  years,  and  one 
individual  hen  laid  more  eggs  than  had 
ever  been  laid  before  at  this  contest.  ,  A 
pen  of  10  “Oregons,”  entered  by  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Agricultural  College  at  Corvallis, 
Ore.,  laid  2,352  eggs. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  poultry  de¬ 
partment  at  Storrs  has  trap-nested  5.000 
hens,  representing  30  different  breeds  and 
varieties,  including  birds  from  Canada 
and  England,  and  the  American  birds 
from  Oregon  have  outlaid  them  all.  These 
“Oregons”  are  a  cross  of  Barred  Rock  on 
White  Leghorns,  the  progeny  being  mated 
to  White  Leghorns,  until  there  is  nothing 
to  distinguish  them  in  appearance  from 
purebred  Leghorns.  Crossing  breeds  has 
never  been  advocated  in  this  country,  to 
any  extent,  but  in  England  it  is  practiced 
extensively  when  breeding  for  utility  pur¬ 
poses.  In  my  English  poultry  magazine 
there  are  nearly  as  many  advertisements 
of  cross-bred  pullets  for  sale  as  there  are 
of  purebreds.  In  poultry  magazines 
in  this  country  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  single  cross-breed  offered.  The  per¬ 
formance  of  these  “Oregons”  raises  a 
question  as  to  whether  we  have  not  some¬ 
thing  to  learn  in  this  direction. 

The  best  individual  record  was  made 
by  a  White  Wyandotte  owned  by  Obed 
G.  Knight.  This  hen  laid  308  eggs.  That 
is  surpassed  by  only  one  official  record 
made  in  the  United  States.  At  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  contest  a  White  Leghorn  hen 
laid  314  eggs.  This  hen  was  raised  in 
Maryland  and  bred  from  a  Tom  Barron 
male. 

So  far  only  four  American  hens  have 
reached  or  passed  the  300-egg  mark. 
They  are  as  follows : 

White  Leghorn.  Delaware  Contest,  314. 

White  Wyandotte,  Connecticut  Con¬ 
test,  308. 

“Oregon,”  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
303. 

White  Rock,  Vineland  Contest,  301. 

In  this  Storrs  contest  the  best  Barred 
Rock  laid  204  eggs,  the  best  White  Leg¬ 
horn  laid  233 ;  the  best  R.  I.  Red  laid 
240. 

The  grand  total  for  all  the  1,000  birds 
was  15S,920.  This  was  not  so  large  an 
output  as  the  previous  year.  It  is  about 
4%  eggs  less  per  bird. 

The  average  for  all  the  1,000  birds  is 
158.9.  This  is  a  high  average.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  that  it  requires  about  100 
eggs  in  these  days  of  high  feed  costs  to 
pay  for  a  hen’s  keeping.  What  she  lays 
above  100  can  be  counted  as  profit.  On 
this  basis  these  were  very  profitable  hens 
to  keep. 

In  the  next  contest  at  Storrs  there  will 
be  no  English  pens,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  contests  were  instituted.  The 
reasons  are  that  it  costs  now  about  $100 
to  ship  a  pen  of  10  birds  from  England, 
and  a  permit  from  that  Government  must 
be  obtained;  also,  Storrs  has  to  get  a 
permit  from  our  Government  to  import 
them ;  cargo  space  was  needed  too  badly 
for  other  purposes,  so  Prof.  Kirkpatrick 
was  instructed  to  cable  English  entrants 
that  their  birds  could  not  be  received. 


THE  VINELAND  CONTEST 


No  fair  comparison  can  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  Storrs  and  Vineland  egg-laying 
record  this  last  year,  because  the  birds  at 
Vineland  have  already  been  laying  for  a 
year.  Their  record  is  their  second  year’s 
laying,  while  the  Storrs  record  is  of  pul¬ 
lets’  first-year  laying.  The  total  number 
laid  at  Storrs  is  158,920;  at  Vineland 
129,499,  or  only  29,421  fewer  than  at 
Storrs.  This  is  about  29%  eggs 
less  per  bird  in  the  whole  year.  JThese 
same  birds  at  Vineland  laid  101,875  eggs 
in  their  pullet  year,  showing  a  drop  in 
their  second  year  of  32,376.  This  drop 
in  egg  production  I  commented  upon  in 
an  article  published  in  the  Dec.  7,  1918, 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  13S9.  In 
their  pullet  year  at  Vineland  White  Leg¬ 
horns  won  all  the  honors,  taking  first, 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  place.  All 
these  five  pens  laid  over  2,000  eggs  each. 

The  winning  pen,  owned  by  J.  Percy 
Van  Zandt  of  New  Jersey,  laid  2.212  eggs, 
second  place  being  taken  by  I\  G.  Platt’s 
pen  from  Pennsylvania — record,  2.173, 
and  third  place  by  Shutts  &  Voegten, 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

Only  one  of  the  hundred  pens  laid  less 
than  1,000  eggs.  A  pen  of  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes  laid  only  897  eggs  the  first  year, 
but  the  same  pen  laid  919  the  second 


year.  . 

The  best  pens  of  each  breed,  and  their 
first  and  second  year  output  is  as  follows : 


Barred  Rocks . 

White  Rocks  . 

Columbia  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes  . . . . 

Col.  Wyandottes  . 

Buff  Wyandottes . 

R.  I.  Reds . 

White  Leghorns  . 

Buff  Leghorns . 

Black  Leghorns . 


First 

Second 

Year 

Year 

1,956 

1.366 

1,985 

1.176 

1,854 

1.272 

1.761 

1.598 

1.513 

1.193 

1,591 

836 

1.966 

1,275 

2,212 

1.471 

1,448 

1.029 

1,758 

1.398 

A  pen  of  White  Leghorns  owned  by 
John  R.  Lander  of  Vineland  made  the 
best  second-year  record,  namely,  1,776 


eggs ;  the  first-year  record  of  the  same  pen 
was  1,851.  Leghorns  in  the  second  year 
made  the  seven  highest  records.  When 
American  poultrymen  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
male  bird,  and  that  the  high-producing 
hen  transmits  her  egg-laying  qualities 
through  her  sons,  not  through  her  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  that,  if  a  breeding  pen  of  hens 
is  worth  $50  the  male  fit  to  go  with  it 
should  be  worth  $25  (for  he  is  the  most 
important  half  of  the  pen),  then  we  may 
expect  big  progress  in  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try.  GEO.  A.  COSGKOVE. 


Feed  for  the  Hens 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
poultrymen  say  there  are  probably  no 
better  mixtures  than  a  scratch  grain  ra¬ 
tion  composed  of  five  parts  of  corn,  two 
parts  of  oats,  two  parts  of  barley  and  one 
part  of  wheat ;  and  a  dry  mash  mixture 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  ground  oats,  cornmeal 
and  meat  scrap. 

During  the  Winter  about  equal  parts 
of  grain  and  mash  are  given.  During 
Summer  and  Fall  the  amount  of  grain  is 
reduced.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  of  grain  to  feed  layers  during 
the  different  months  in  the  year,  with  the 
division  between  morning  and  night  feed¬ 
ings  : 

Daily  Grain  Division  Bet. 


Ration  per 

Feedings 

100  birds 

A.  M.  P.  M. 

Month 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Nov . 

....  12 

4 

and  8 

Dec . 

....  12 

4 

and  8 

Jan . 

....  12 

4 

and  8 

Feb . 

....  12 

4 

and  8 

March  . 

....  12 

4 

and  8 

April  . 

....  12 

4 

and  S 

May . 

4 

and  6 

June . 

10 

4 

and  6 

July . 

....  S 

3 

and  5 

August  .  . . . 

6 

2 

and  4 

Sept.  . . 

....  5 

2 

and  3 

Oct . 

9 

w 

and  3 

Poultry-house  for  One  Hundred  Birds 

Will  you  give  me  the  dimensions  for  a 
chicken-house,  shed-roof,  for  100  B.  P.  R. 
and  R.  I.  R.  fowls,  and  the  amount  of 
lumber  it  will  take?  w.  c.  B. 

Madisouville,  Pa. 

A  poultry-house  for  100  fowls  of  any 
of  the  larger  breeds  should  have  a  floor 
space  of  about  400  square  feet,  and  might 
well  be  20  feet  square.  It  should  be  high 
enough  to  give  ample  head  room  in  any 
part  of  the  interior,  but  need  be  no  higher. 
A  height  of  eight  feet  at  the  front,  five 
feet  at  the  rear,  would  be  about  right. 
As  it  might  be  difficult  to  get  20-ft.  raft¬ 
ers,  short  ones  might  be  spliced  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  posts  in  the  center  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  A  building  of  these  dimensions 
would  give  maximum  economy  in  lumber, 
with  a  depth  that  would  make  open-front 
ventilation  practicable  without  drafts  over 
the  perches  in  the  rear.  The  exact 
amount  of  lumber  needed  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  style  of  construction,  but 
the  most  economical  will  be  with  walls 
of  matched  stuff  in  single  thickness, 
boards  placed  vertically  from  sill  to  plate. 
Double  boarding  is  unnecessary  if  all 
■walls  but  the  front  are  air  tight.  The 
roof  should  be  tight  boarded  and  covered 
with  a  good  grade  of  prepared,  roofing. 
The  floor  may  be  of  dry  earth,  boards  or 
concrete,  the  latter  being  the  most  satis¬ 
factory.  M.  B.  D. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Our  beautiful  December  is  drawing 
towards  its  close,  and  as  last  noted  we 
are  now,  December  20,  still  getting  our 
daily  supply  of  lettuce  crisp  and  fresh 
from  the  open  garden  and  have  not 
touched  that  in  the  frames.  Salsify  is 
still  growing,  and  the  curled  kale  is  in 
fine  shape,  while  the  spinach  is  growing 
so  that  there  will  hardly  be  any  left  for 
Spring,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  sow 
again  in  late  February.  The  White  Celes¬ 
tial  radishes  got  so  overgrown  and  hot 
that  last  week  we  pulled  them  all  and 
loaded  them  into  a  farmer’s  wagon  for 
his  pigs,  and  the  leeks  are  still  growing. 

The  high  price  of  tobacco  and  cotton 
is  reflected  in  my  correspondence.  When 
these  staple  crops  of  the  South  were  low 
in  price  I  got  thousands  of  letters  asking 
help  in  various  ways,  most  of  them  want¬ 
ing  to  know  what  crop  they  could  grow 
in  place  of  cotton,  their  only  idea  seeming 
to  be  that  they  must  grow  a  certain  crop 
and  gamble  with  the  chances  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  to  get  the  crop,  not 
dreaming  that  by  good  farming  with 
grain,  legumes  and  live  stock  they  could 
be  independent  of  the  cotton  price  or  the 
boll  weevil.  Southern  farmers  have  been 
mere  planters  for  so  many  generations  it 
is  hard  for  most  of  them  to  learn  real 
systematic  farming.  A  certain  notion  in 
regard  to  crops  gets  prevalent,  and  all 
accept  it  without  question  or  investiga¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  it  got  abroad  a  few 
years  ago  that  cow  peas  or  clover  would 
ruin  the  quality  of  the  bright  tobacco 
grown  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  some 
extent  on  the  south  side  Virginia  coun¬ 
ties.  Then  nearly  every  one  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  growers  at  once  abandoned  the  use 
of  clover  or  peas.  This  year  a  tobacco 
farmer,  who  sows  Crimson  clover  every 
year,  got  the  top  price  for  his  Gold-leaf 


tobacco,  and  perhaps  others  may  learn 
to  use  their  brain  in  farming.  Here  we 
have  a  trucking  section.  Our  warm 
sandy  soil  is  well  suited  to  the  production 
of  vegetable  crops  for  the  Northern  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  canners,  and  by  the  liberal 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers  profitable 
crops  can  be  grown.  The  result  is  that 
the  general  farming  and  stock  feeding 
are  neglected  and  the  whole  energy  given 
to  the  small  fruit  and  vegetable  fields. 
While  our  farmers  know  well  the  value 
of  cow  peas.  Soy  beans  and  Crimson 
clover,  they  fail  to  take  them  into  a  sys¬ 
tematic  farm  rotation,  but  grow  patches 
simply  for  hay.  And  they  make  the 
poorest  of  hay  with  them  too.  I  have 
seen  the  past  hot  Summer  cow  peas  mown 
and  left  for  weeks  on  the  ground  to  dry 
up  in  the  sun,  and  when  finally  raked  up 
the  leaves,  the  best  part  of  the  hay,  were 
all  gone  and  a  lot  of  sticks  remained  for 
hay.  Crimson  clover  is  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  allowed  to  bleach  in  the 
sun.  instead  of  being  cured  in  cocks,  as 
all  legume*  hay  should  be,  and  gotten  in 
while  still  somewhat  limp.  I  once  sent 
a  sample  of  my  cow  pea  hay  to  the  editor 
of  an  agricultural  paper.  He  was  an 
Englishman,  and  paid  it  the  highest  com¬ 
pliment,  as  he  thought,  saying :  “It  is 
more  like  English  hay  than  anything  I 
have  seen  in  America.”  The  leaves  were 
perfectly  cured,  but  still  green  in  color, 
for  the  hay  had  been  allowed  to  finish  its 
drying  in  the  barn,  being  got  in  before 
the  leaves  were  dry  and  crumbling. 

In  every  Southern  paper  we  see  at 
times  plans  for  all  sorts  of  stakes  and 
scaffolds  for  the  curing  of  cow  pea  hay, 
and  even  the  Washington  department  pub¬ 
lished  directions  for  a  sort  of  pyramidal 
frame  to  pile  the  hay  on.  In  fact,  the 
pea  hay  and  all  legume  hay  is  as  easy  to 
cure  as  any  hay,  without  any  contrivance 
to  spoil  it,  if  we  only  remember  that  it 
should  be  cured  in  windrow  and  cock,  and 
go  into  the  barn  before  getting  dry  and 
crisp.  Peas  and  Crimson  clover  rightly 
used  in  a  good  rotation  with  cotton  and 
grain,  will  be  the  means  for  leading  the 
South  out  of  bondage  to  the  fertilizer 
makers.  The  experience  of  some  of  the 
best  farmers  on  this  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  has  shown  that  the  soil  can  be 
brought  up  to  a  high  state  of  productive¬ 
ness  and  never  a  pound  of  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  used,  only  a  carrier  of  phosphorus. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Vinegar  from  Apple  Parings 

If  H.  M.,  page  1337,  will  save,  from 
time  to  time,  and  dry  fruit  parings,  cores, 
etc.,  taking  same  care  as  of  other  dried 
fruit,  leach  with  milk-warm  water  for 
about  36  hours  in  a  warm  place,  about 
three  pounds  waste  for  one  gallon  water, 
keep  in  stone  jugs  or  wooden  kegs  at  tem¬ 
perature  75  to  SO0  F.,  he  should  have 
bright,  fine-colored  vinegar  in  a  couple  of 
months,  if  well  managed.  No  metal  con¬ 
tainers  of  any  kind  can  be  used.  I  am  a 
practical  vinegar  maker  of  over  40  years’ 
experience.  Thousands  of  tons  are  now 
used  in  about  the  way  as  above  which 
used  to  be  wasted.  J.  C. 


Manual  of  Vegetable  Garden  Insects, 
by  C.  R.  Crosby  and  M.  D.  Leonard.  A 
practical  book  giving  life  history  and  con¬ 
trol  methods  of  the  principal  insects  at¬ 
tacking  truck  and  vegetable  crops.  It 
brings  together  in  convenient  form  a  mass 
of  information  ordinarily  difficult  of  ac¬ 
cess,  and  includes  many  little-known  in¬ 
sects  now  causing  apprehension  in  various 
localities.  Clearly  written  and  freely  il¬ 
lustrated;  391  pages;  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York ;  price 
$2.50. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Grow  Trees  That 
Bear 

Trees  from  the  Wood- 
lawn  Nurseries  are  vigor¬ 
ous  growers  and  bred-to- 
bear.  Over  43  years  suc¬ 
cessful  growing  expe¬ 
rience  has  been  devoted 
to  the  production  of  thrifty 
strong  rooted  stock.  We  have  the  exclusive 
sale  of  the  famous  "Dr.  Worcester  ”  Peach. 

The  same  time-proven  dependability 
makes  Woodlawn  grown  shrubs,  flowering 
bushes  and  perennials  safe  investments. 
The  moderate  prices  bring  an  individual 
and  attractive  garden  within  the  most  mod¬ 
erate  means. 

Special  Fruit  Garden  Offer.  We  offer  a 
total  of  149  plants,  sufficient  to  supply  the 
needs  of  one  family,  at  a  special  combina¬ 
tion  price.  All  the  plants  are  sturdy  Wood- 
lawn  stock  and  require  less  care  than  veg¬ 
etables.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

Our  illustrated  1919  Nursery  List  contains 
valuable  planting  and  growing  information 
as  well  as  a  catalog  of  select  nursery  stock. 
Mailed  on  request. 

WOODLAWN 

NVRSERIES 

880  Garaon  Ave.,  Rocheater,  N.  Y. 


S  SWEET 
CLOVER 


f  COT] E 

Hulled  and  scarified  white  sweet  clover  is  about 
^^k  ten  dollars  per  bushel  cheaper  than  red.  (Un- 
^^k  hulled  cheaper  yet.)  As  itis  a  biennial,  taking 
the  place  of  red  in  the  rotation  and  any 
amount  better  as  aland  builder,  itis  an  eco- 
nomical  substitute.  Winter  sowing  is  the 
best.  Ask  for  samples  and  prices  as  well  as 
our  catalogue  telling  “How  to  Know  Good 
Seed”.  All  other  kinds  of  field  seeds  too. 
O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

H  160  Main  St.  Marysville,  Ohio 


rn 


sum 


EVERGREENS 

pea  38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn 
planting.  Protect  buildings,  crops,  stock, 
gardens  ami  orchards.  Hill’s  Evergreens 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every¬ 
where.  Hill’s  Evergreen  book,  illus¬ 
trated  in  colors,  sent  free.  Write  to-day.  World’s 
largest  growers.  Eat.  1855. 

D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS 
Box  2120  Evergroon  Specialists 


NIGHT’S  FRUIT  PLANTS 

Have  Been  the  Standard  for  Over 

9  A  Don’t  waste  time  and 

uu  I  LirliYO.  money  with  Inferior 


stock.  $1000  per  acre  lias  been  made  growing 
Strawberries  and  Raspberries.  YOU  can  do 
as  well  with  KNIGHT’S  PLANTS. 


Write  for  FREE  catalog  today 


DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Box  103,  SAWYER.  MICH. 


Lucky  Boy  Strawberries 

Biroer,  Sweeter,  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  any  other  cverboar- 
injr  strawberries.  Fruits  on 
sprintf  set  plants  from  June  to 
November  in  the  North  and 
the  year-round  in  the  South. 
Our  20th  Century  Catalog 
fully  describes  this  and 
more  than  fifty  of  the  best 
standard  varieties  straw¬ 
berries,  also  other  small 
fruit  plants.  Send  postal 
today. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 
R.R.  No.  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 


ENSILAGE  CORN 

- . - stalk:  some  had 

6.  10  neves  from  50  yielded  over  85  bushels  per  acre. 
This  seed  field,  cured  and  selected,  is  now  being  test¬ 
ed.  $5  per  bush.  HOLLYWOOD  FARMS,  Scottsburo,  V*. 


For  Sale  SEED  CORN- whAmt 

Produced  150  bushels  ear  corn  per  acre.  Write  for  con¬ 
vincing  sample.  SB  per  hush.  J.  C0DDINGT0N,  Glen  Head,  L.  L 


For  Sale-Fancy  White  Cap  Dent  Corn 

for  seed.  84  pur  bll.  I>.  BROWN  &  SON,  Stanley,  New  York 


Cabbage,  Celery,  Onion  Seed  *1: 


lottery's  Fruit  and 

"iHlr  Ornamental 


Grown  in  our  upland  nurseries  (the  largest  in  New  York  State),  fresh  dug, 
free  from  disease,  propagated  from  bearing  trees  of  known  merit.  Our 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum.  Quince,  Small  Fruits  and  Ornamentals  are  sold  to  you 
direct  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  35  years  of  active  nursery  experience  is  back  of 
every  tree — we  grow  our  own  stock  and  know  we  are  sending  just  what  you 
£*>  order.  Read  the  absolute  guarantee  in  our  Free  Catalog;  it  shows  we 
Saa*  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  man  who  plants,  and  keep  the  quality  up 
*  and  the  cost  down. 

Although  there  is  a  shortage  of  fruit  trees  this  spring  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  war  has  made  it  impossible  to  import  as  many  seedlings  during  the  past 
four  years,  those  we  have  measured  up  to  the  Maloney  Standard,  and  we 
will  ship  all  orders  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  So  we  advise 
you  to  place  your  order  early. 

Fredonia,  Pa.,  Oct.  to,  tots 

Enclosed  order  is  for  the  famous  Hepting  Orchard  of  which  there  are 
’  SOO  flourishing  young  trees,  all  of  the  Maloney  Pros.  <0  Wells  product, 
and  the  finest  in  this  Community.  Respectfully  yours,  R.  IF.  MOON. 

Small  or  large  orders  get  the  same  attention.  It  will  pay  you  to 
send  for  our  Free  Wholesale  Catalog  :  it  contains  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  fruit  and  shrubs  and  saves  you  money — write  today. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  Orders  for  Over  $4.00 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  42  East  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Bearing  Age  Trees  a  Specialty.  Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 
t&u  ...  (fl  . 

Visit  our  400-acre  nurseries 


Vie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Arrangement  of  Farm  Machinery 

I  have  carefully  read  the  two  articles 
in  The  It.  N.-Y.  which  referred  to  belt¬ 
ing  and  shaft.  I  now  come  for  more  in¬ 
formation.  My  engine  is  8  h.-p.  gasoline, 
12-iu.  pulley  rated  at  500  r.  p.  m. ;  fodder 
cutter,  12-in.  pulley,  to  run  at  500  r.  p. 
m.  Feed  mill,  19-iu.  pulley,  to  run  at  125 
r.  p.  m.  Grindstone,  lS-in.  pulley,  to  run 
at  50  r.  p.  m.  The  building  to  be  used  as 
a  shop  is  16  feet  square,  from  7*4  to  8  ft. 
high.  If  these  machines  were  yours  to 
use  in  this  building,  just  what  equipment 
would  you  consider  necessary  to  give  the 
most  satisfactory  results  i  F.  D.  H. 

Westwood,  N.  J. 

'  It  would  be  advisable  to  test  your  en¬ 
gine  with  a  speed  indicator,  for  frequently 
after  a  period  of  use  the  speed  of  an  en¬ 
gine  will  drop  off,  making  it  necessary  to 
adjust  the  governor  to  bring  the  machine 
back  to  its  original  speed.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  speed  indicator  it  is  probable  that 
one  could  be  borrowed  from  a  local  mill- 
man  for  the  purpose. 

The  following  layout  of  pulleys  could 
be  used  with  your  engine  at  500  r.  p.  m. 
to  give  the  various  machines  the  desired 
speed  :  Belt  the  engine  to  a  24-in.  pulley 
on  the  line  shaft,  giving  the  shaft  a  speed 
of  one-half  that  of  the  engine,  or  250  r. 
p.  m.  A  second  24-in.  pulley  on  the  line 
shaft  could  be  belted  to  the  fodder  cut¬ 
ter,  giving  that  the  desired  speed  of  500  r. 
p.  m.,  and  the  feed  mill,  with  its  10-in. 
pulley,  running  at  125  i.».p.  m.,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  9^4-in.  pulley  to  drive  it.  A  10- 
in.  pulley  could  be  substituted  for  this  if 
there  was  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  9*4- 
in.  size,  as  the  difference  in  speed  would 
be  little,  and  would  make  no  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  a  machine  of  this  kind. 

The  grindstone  presents  the  biggest 
problem,  for  with  its  8-in.  driving  pulley, 
making  but  50  r.  p.  m.,  a  line-shaft  pulley 
of  only  1.6  in.  would  be  required  to  drive 
it.  This  size  is  so  small  that  it  would  be 
impracticable,  even  if  obtainable,  which 
it  is  not.  The  grindstone  will  have  to  be 
arranged  either  by  using  a  larger  pulley 
on  the  grindstone,  say  one  15  inches  in 
diameter,  which  would  permit  the  use  of  a 
3-in.  pulley  on  the  line  shaft,  or  as  the 
other  alternative,  a  short  jack  shaft  could 
be  erected  and  the  speed  reduced  by  belt¬ 
ing  first  to  that  from  the  line  shaft  and 
from  this  to  the  grindstone.  A  4-in.  pul¬ 
ley  on  the  line  shaft  belted  to  a  10-in. 
pulley  on  the  jack  shaft  would  drive  this 
at  100  r.  p.  m.,  and  a  4-in.  pulley  on  the 
jack  shaft  belted  to  the  8-in.  pulley  of 
the  grindstone  would  give  this  machine 
the  desired  speed  of  50  r.  p.  m.  If  the 
first  described  arrangement  were  used  it 
would  likely  give  some  little  trouble  frorp 
the  belt  slipping,  because  of  the  small  pul¬ 
ley  on  the  line  shaft,  and  it  might  be  well 
so  to  place  the  grindstone  that  it  would 
be  driven  by  a  crossed  belt,  which  would 
secure  a  somewhat  better  grip  on  the 
small  pulley. 

Looking  at  it  from  a  first-cost  stand¬ 
point,  probably  4-ply  rubber  belting  of 
good  quality  will  give  you  the  best  satis¬ 
faction  for  this  work.  At  the  belt  speed 
indicated,  about  1,500  feet  per  minute,  3- 
in.  belting  should  carry  the  power  of  the 
engine  easily,  but  a  4-in.  can  be  run  a  lit¬ 
tle  slacker  without  slipping,  and  will  last 
longer.  To  obtain  the  lengths,  the  best 
way  is  to  measure  directly  around  the 
pulleys  with  a  tape,  and  if  a  tape  is  not 
convenient,  a  strong,  non-stretching  string 
can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  and 
afterward  measured.  Belt  lengths  can 
also  be  worked  out  quite  closely  by  the 
following  method  :  Add  the  diameter  of 
the  driving  and  driven  pulley  together  and 
multiply  one-half  of  this  sum  by  3.1416. 
To  this  product  add  twice  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  centers  of  the  two  pulleys,  the 
result  being  the  length  of  the  required 
belt. 

Three  shaft-hangers  should  be  used 
with  the  16-ft.  length  of  shafting  re¬ 
quired,  one  approximately  in  the  middle 
and  one  near  each  end.  While  speaking 
of  the  shafting,  it  might  be  advisable  to 
use  an  18-ft.  length,  letting  one  end  pro¬ 
ject  through  the  wall  of  the  building, 
providing  a  place  to  belt  to  a  pole  saw  or 
other  outdoor  machine.  One  and  one-half¬ 
inch  shafting  is  about  as  small  as  should 
be  used,  as  it  is  more  rigid  than  the  small¬ 
er  sizes,  and  because  of  this  stiffness,  if 
lined  up  properly,  usually  runs  easier. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  machines, 
that  can  best  be  done  by  yourself,  plac¬ 
ing  them  where  they  will  be  most  conve¬ 
nient  to  use,  and  where  they  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  each  other,  doors, 
windows,  etc.,  for  with  a  line  shaft  as 
heavy  as  this  driving  such  light  machines 
special  attention  need  not  be  paid  to  the 
location  of  pulleys,  etc.,  to  prevent  twist¬ 
ing  and  springing  of  the  shaft.  The  line 
shaft  could  perhaps  be  located  over  the 
center  of  the  room,  or  if  there  is  room  for 
all  of  the  machines  on  one  side,  it  could 
be  placed  somewhat  to  one  side,  making 
the  belts  a  little  longer.  R.  H.  S. 


An  Oriental  story  tells  of  a  man  who 
was  asked  to  lend  a  rope  to  a  neighbor. 
Ilis  reply  was  that  he  was  in  need  of  the 
rope  just  then.  “Shall  you  need  it  a  long 
time?”  asked  the  neighbor.  “I  think  I 
shall,”  replied  the  owner,  “as  I  am  going 
to  tie  up  some  sand  with  it.”  “Tie  up 
sand !”  exclaimed  the  would-be  borrower. 
“I  don't  see  how  you  can  do  that!”  “Oh. 
you  can  do  almost  anything  with  a  rope 
when  you  do  not  want  to  lend  it,”  was  the 
reply. — The  Christian  Register. 
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Prepare  With  Good  Seeds 

For  The  Victory  Harvest 


With  the  coming  of  Victory  America  needs  great 
crops.  American  farmers  must  this  year  produce  the 
biggest  crops  in  history,  and  big  crops  mean  many 
extra  dollars  in  profit  for  the  grower.  He  will  get  high  prices 
and  labor  will  be  plentiful.  There  must  be  no  “Slacker  Acres,” 
no  crop  failures,  if  human  effort  can  prevent  it.  Good  seed  is  of 
first  importance.  To  be  sure  of  the  seed  you  plant — get 


Isbel 

As  They-  Gr 

For  Garden 


TRADE 


MARK 


’®e<f s 

Fame  Grows 

For  Farm 


FREE  Samples 

To  prove  Isbell  quality 
we  will  send  you  FREE 
Samples  of  any  farm  seeds 
!  and  when  you  open  the 
bag  you’ll  find  the  seed  as 
good  as  the  sample.  Isbell 
field  seeds  are  carefully 
grown  and  carefully  clean¬ 
ed  by  the  most  modern 
methods— testedand  sold 
!///  with  the  understanding 
////'  that  they  are  all  we  say  or 
'  "/1  you  can  have  your  money  back. 


They  give  you  the  very  best  that  money  can  buy  at  money¬ 
saving  prices.  40  years’  experience  goes  into  Isbell’s  Seeds.  Cease¬ 
less  experiments,  careful  selection  and  testing  has  produced  the 
most  hardy,  big  yielding  varieties.  Only  the  cleanest,  purest  seed  ever  reaches 
an  Isbell  customer — seeds  you  can  “bank  on”  being  good,  full  of  life  and  will 
grow.  Every  ounce  is  Guaranteed.  You  can  have  your  money  back  if  your 
own  tests  do  not  prove  satisfactory.  This  fair  and  square  Isbell  policy  has 
made  more  than  250,000  satisfied  buyers  of  Isbell’s  seeds. 

It’s  Money  in  Your  Pocket  to  Investigate 

It  means  money  saved  to  buy  at  Isbell’s  fair  prices  and  money  made  by 
growing  bigger  and  better  crops.  Never  has  care  in  the  selection  of  seed 
been  more  important.  Isbell’s  modern  methods  of  preparing  seeds  for  market 
in  its  new  modern  plant  and  Isbell’s  “proven  value,”  Michigan  grown  varieties 
are  as  near  crop-insurance  as  you  can  get. 

Isbell’s  1919  Seed  Annual  Now  Ready 

It’s  a  true  guide  for  growing  a  Victory  Crop.  It  shows  how  quality  seeds 
are  selected,  cleaned  and  tested — written  by  men  who  have  years  of  experience, 
and  shows  how  to  take  the  guesswork  out  of  planting.  With  this  book  we’ll  send  your  choice 
of  any  field  seeds  you  want  to  test.  Mail  the  coupon— tha  book  and  sample  seed*  ara  Free. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

1140  Mechanic  Street  Jackson,  Michigan 


The  First  Step 

to 

Profitable  Crops 

Mail  Coupon  Now 


FREE  Samples  and 
Catalog  Coupon 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

1140  Mechanic  street 
JACKSON,  MICH. 

Gentlemen:— 

Send  me  1919  Seed  Annual  and  Free 
Samples  of  the  following  Isbell’s  seeds; 


Corn- 
Alfalfa 

Name 
Address 


.  Barley _ Oats 

Clover - Timothy. 


Just  send  me  your  name  and  address.  I  will 
mail  you  my  big  new  Gate  Book  free— postpaid 
Quoted  prices  ower  than  it  costa  you  to  build  homemade  »ll  ’ 
wood  gates.  Can’t- bag  Gates  are  the  only  farm  gates  that  are 

GOOD  Enough  to  Use  /ANYWHERE 
,  CHEAP  Enough  to  Vse  EVERYWHERE 

„  Always  hang  straight  and  true. 

Never  sag.  drag  or  warp  or  twist  out  of 
shape.  No  nails  used.  No  wood  joints.  Every 
board  double  bolted  between  eight  angle  steel  up¬ 
rights  Self-locking  hinges — won’t  injure  stock— easily 

repaired— outlast  several  all  wood,  steel,  wiru  or  gas  pipe  gates. 

Cost  less  than  any  other 'gates  you  can  build  or ->uy.  Nearly  a 
million  now  in  use.  Write  for  free  Catalog  today. 

(1)  ALVIN  V.  ROWE.  Prssldsnt 

ROWE  MFC.  CO.,  191  Adams  St.,  Galesburg,  III. 
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Gates 
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ALVIN  V. 


ROWE, 


Prssldsnt. 
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I  want  to  mail  you,  POST- 
i  'AID,  my  New,  Big,  96-page 
BARGAIN  BOOK.  Over  150  styles 
to  choose  front.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of 
fence  until  you  get  my  new  ROCK  BOTTOM 
PRICES.  I’ll  save  you  20%  to  10%  and  sell  you 
better  fence.  I  PROVE  IT  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

Factory  Prices— Freight  Prepaid _ . 

ll?VaT?!1  a  rePatation  for  LONGER  LIFE  because  it  is  a  STIFF 
K,?N9?R  JLNGb,.  Made  of  heavy,  acid  test.  Galvanized.  Basic  Open-Hearth  Wire  — tl 
^why.  Send  for  Bargain  Book  and  sample,  both  FREE,  postpaid.  Do  it  now 

,  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY,  Dept.  559  .  Cleveland,  C 


SAVE  $43 


Genuine  $100  Oliver  Typewriters  now  $E 
Brand  new.  never  used.  Direct  from  facto 
to  you.  Not  second-hand,  not  rebuilt.  Ai 
we  ship  you  an  Oliver  for  free  trial.  No  pa 
ment  down.  Keep  it  or  return  it.  If  you  wa 
to  own  it,  pay  us  only  $3  per  month.  This 
the  greatest  typewriter  bargain  on  eart 
You  save  $43.  Write  today  for  full  parti 
ulars,  including  o 
book.  “The  Typewrit 
on  The  Farm.”  Th 
we  will  send  you  i 
Oliver  for.  free  tri; 
Write  now. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  ( 
3941 -Oliver  Typewriter  Buildi 
Chicago,  Ill.  (13.1 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


With  a  KOI, TUNC  SAWIVG  HACHINK.  9  CORDS  by  ON  K  M  AX  in 
10  hours.  Send  for  Free  catalog  No, I’ 6 8  showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  secures  agency. 

Foldicg  Sawing  Mach.  Co„  161  W.  Harrison  St..  Chicago.  111. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  thi 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New.Yorke 


\ 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  4,  1010 


Farmers  are  receiving  good  prices  for 
their  products  in  this  locality,  as  most  is 
sold  at  retail.  Farms  here  are  small  as 
a  rule  and  practically  but.  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  produce  is  sold  through  the  mid¬ 
dleman.  Crops  were  good  this  year  with 
the  exception  of  buckwheat.  Butter.  50 
to  65c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  65  to  80c ;  potatoes, 
$1.50  per  bbl. ;  cabbage,  6  to  8c  per  head  ; 
beans,  marrowfat,  18c  per  lb. ;  chickens, 
42c  per  lb.,  dressed ;  40c*  alive ;  hogs.  22c 
dressed ;  buckwheat  flour,  $7  to  $8  per 
100  lbs.  w.  C.  R. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


From  July  29  to  August  14.  Cobblers 
brought  from  83.50  to  $4.  an  average  of 
about  $3.65.  We  began  digging  Giants 
on  August  15  and  finished  on  October  24. 
They  sold  from  $3.25.  which  was  the  low¬ 
est,  to  $3.60  a  barrel  of  165  lbs.  which 
was  the  net  price  at  the  station.  We  sold 
Green  Mountains  to  the  local  market  here 
for  $4.  and  seconds  at  $2  per  bbl.  At 
present  they  are  a  little  lower.  Corn 
from  the  field  we  sold  for  $1.35 
and  from  the  crib  at  $1.50  per  bushel  of 
72  lbs.  I  am  selling  loose  hay  at  the 
barn  for  $25  per  ton.  In  the  nearby 
towns  it  is  selling  baled  as  high  as  $40. 
Rye  straw  is  about  $18  per  ton  baled. 
There  is  no  wheat  on  hand.  It  was  sold 
for  $2.20  and  rye  at  $1.75  and  $2  per  bu. 
Apples  were  a  short  crop  and  very  high. 
Sweet  potatoes  were  also  high,  retailing 
in  town  for  $1  a  peach  basket.  Turnips, 
cabbage  and  onions  have  been  very  cheap. 
Our  farmers  are  getting  8c  a  quart  for 
milk,  but  many  are  going  out  of  business 
on  account  of  the  high  prices  of  mill  feed 
and  also  the  trouble  to  get  help.  _  Eggs 
are  75c  a  dozen.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  is 
very  high.  At  a  sale  near  here  last  week 
cows  'brought  from  $135  to  $195.  Hogs 
have  brought  26c  a  lb.,  dressed,  but  now 
are  a  little  lower.  Good  heavy  farm 
horses  sell  for  $600  a  pair.  Mules  are 
out  of  sight.  We  have  had  fine  weather 
this  Fall,  but  work  is  behind  on  account 
of  scarcity  of  men.  The  labor  problem 
is  making  us  sit  down  and  do  some  hard 
thinking,  and  we  have  not  solved  it  yet. 
Men  are  getting  from  $3  to  $4  a  day  and 
they  do  not  make  eight  hours.  We  have 
had  them  drift  along  this  last  Summer 
and  ask  $60  a  month  and  board.  Per¬ 
haps  if  we  should  take  the  advice  of  our 
city  cousins,  we  could  run  our  farms  in 
great  shape.  We  use  tractors,  trucks  and 
up-to-date  machinery,  but  still  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  work  which  must  be  done 
by  hand.  C.  A.  J. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  dairy  outlook  is  a  little  brighter 
since  the  price  of  December  milk  has  been 
given,  but  many  auctions  have  taken  en¬ 
tire  dairies  and  much  young  stock  has 
been  sold.  Hay  is  plenty,  but  silage  corn 
was  frosted  before  it  could  be  cut,  and 
farmers  in  this  place  were  obliged  to  fill 
their  silos  alone  for  the  want  of  help. 
Cows  are  from  $40  to  $150  for  prime; 
dealers  have  been  plenty,  but  feed  so  high 
but  little  is  left  for  the  dairyman.  Help 
is  the  farmers’  great  need,  and  if  the 


To  Insure 

Having  Fertilizer  Next 
Spring,  Put  It  In  Your  Barn  Right  Now 


THE  demand  for  fertilizer  this  year  far  exceeds  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  necessary  to  operate  factories  contin¬ 
uously  and  to  ship  every  day  from  now  until  Spring. 
With  labor  scarce — traffic  congested — 
those  who  do  not  order  their  fertilizer 
now  may  not  be  able  to  secure  it.  Under 
the  present  unusual  conditions,  a  year’s 
business  cannot  be  squeezed  into  a  few 
weeks.  Fertilizer  must  move  steadily 
from  our  factories  to  the  farm.  There 
will  be  little  or  no  improvement  this  sea¬ 
son  in  labor  and  transportation  condi¬ 
tions  because  of  the  armistice. 

Order  your  fertilizer  now,  so  that  the 
dealer  can  bunch  his  orders  and  make  up 
capacity  carloads.  When  the  fertilizers  arrive  haul  them 
to  the  farm.  Few  dealers  have  enough  storage  space.  Co¬ 
operate  with  the  dealer.  Keep  the  fertilizer  supply  mov¬ 
ing,  and  insure  your  supply  for  the  Spring. 


Fertilizers 


Fertilizers  pay  better  this  year  than  ever.  They  bring 
back  from  $5  to  $9  for  every  dollar  invested.  Is  there  any 
other  investment  so  safe  that  pays  so  high  a  rate  of  in¬ 
terest? 

The  things  that  govern  the  value  of 
your  farm  are  its  fertility— its  producing 
power.  By  using  V-C  Fertilizers  you 
bring  more  fertility  to  your  farm,  enabl¬ 
ing  you  to  ship  bigger  crops  and  more 
live  stock  to  market,  without  bankrupting 
your  land’s  fertility.  It’s  the  cheapest 
way  to  get  a  better  farm — you  do  not 
have  to  move,  buy  more  machinery  or 
hire  more  labor.  You  simply  buy  fertility 
by  the  ton,  instead  of  land  by  the  acre. 
Don’t  delay  ordering.  This  year  you  can  obtain  V-C 
Fertilizers  containing  all  the  potash  your  soil  may  need. 
Write  us  for  the  names  of  V-C  dealers  near  you. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


New  York  City 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Shreveport,  La. 


Richmond.  Va. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Alexandria,  Va. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


INCORPORATED 

V-C  SALES  OFFICES: 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


Columbus,  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Gainesville,  Fla. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Sanford,  Fla. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Tonn. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Wheat,  $2.20;  oats,  70c;  hay,  $20  to 
$22  per  ton ;  potatoes,  from  $1.30  to 
$1.75  per  bu. ;  Alsike  seed.  $15  bu. ;  but¬ 
ter.  60c  at  store ;  eggs,  65  to  75e ;  cows, 
$100  to  $150;  calves,  17c;  pork,  $22  to 
$24  per  100  lbs.,  dressed.  -Leading  pro¬ 
ducts  are  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes,  which 
were  a  very  good  crop  this  year,  hay 
being  a  small  crop.  Some  peas  raised 
for  canning  factory,  which  tvas  a  good 
crop  this  year,  yielded  from  4.000  to  4,600 
lbs.  per  acre ;  received  $60  per  ton,  de¬ 
livered  to  factory.  Cabbage,  $15  per  ton. 
Apples,  from  SOc  to  $1.50  per  bu. ;  pears, 
$1  to  $3  bu.  G.  H.  B. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  only  Winter  crops  of  root 
vegetables  left,  such  as  carrots,  $2  to 
$2.50  per  bbl.;  parsnips,  $2;  round  beets, 
$2 ;  long  beets,  $1.75 ;  black  radish.  $3 ; 
horseradish,  $200  per  ton  ;  turnips,  $1.50 
to  $2.50 ;  potatoes,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  celery, 
$1.50  to  $2  doz. ;  eggs,  $1  to  $1.25,  retail. 
Farm  conditions  are  good,  being  close  (15 
miles)  to  New  York  and  Newark  and 
other  large  cities  and  towns,  everything 
sells.  Wages  are  high,  but  roads  are 
fine ;  manure  is  easy  to  obtain  ;  plenty  of 
help  of  all  ages,  but  higher  in  price.  All 
farmers  have  auto  trucks,  costing  from 
$2,000  to  $5,000.  There  has  been  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  Fall  to  sell  everything  before 
cold  weather  came,  on  account  of  loss  last 
Winter  from  frost,  so  that  not  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  usual  supply  has  been  stored. 
Also  there  has  been  a  loss  of  one-fourth 
from  warm  weather  conditions,  vegetables 
not  keeping,  etc.  G.  s.  H. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  leading  products  in  our  district 
here  are  corn,  hay,  potatoes,  tomatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes.  Corn,  $1.25  per  bu. ; 
mixed  hay,  $26  to  $28  per  ton ;  potatoes, 
85c  per  %  bu.  basket;  tomatoes  for  can¬ 
ning.  $25  per  ton  ;  sweet  potatoes,  $1.35 
per  %  bu.  basket,  in  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket  ;  Alfalfa  hay,  $30  per  ton ;  farm  work 
practically  done ;  crops  very  good  this 
season.  Prospects  for  next  season,  we 
think,  very  good.  Feed  prices  have  de¬ 
clined  a  little.  Fertilizer  and  manure 
prices  have  advanced  over  last  year ;  all 
stored  crops  have  begun  to  move.  Con¬ 
tracts  for  farm  produce  for  coming  season 
have  not  been  made.  H.  c.  I. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 


eight-hour  plan  is  to  be  put  on  farms  and 
the  high  wages  for  labor  continued,  the 
farmer  will  feel  be  cannot  bear  the  bur¬ 
den  of  long  hours,  and  will  only  raise  the 
crops  or  keep  the  cows  he  and  his  family 
can  tend.  2.  M.  M. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Eggs,  55c ;  butter,  55c.  ll'ogs,  17c ;  fat 
cattle,  12c  per  lb. ;  chickens,  25c ;  tur¬ 
keys.  SOc.  Potatoes,  $1.25  per  bu. ;  corn, 
$1.75 ;  apples,  SOc ;  oats,  90c ;  rye,  $2 ; 
buckwheat,  $1.25 ;  wheat.  $2.  Wheat 
crop  is  looking  well.  Good  horses,  $100 ; 
average  cows,  $60.  Fat  lambs  sold  for 
15c  per  lb. ;  good  ewes,  $15  per  head. 

Fulton  Co.,  Pa.  S.  M.  J. 

Following  are  about  _  prevailing  prices 
which  farmers  are  getting  for  their  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  market : 
Wheat,  $2,15  to  $2.20;  oats,  83  to  84c; 
potatoes,  $1  loading  stations;  $1.15  to 
$1.25  on  market;  corn,  $1.70  to  $1.75 
per  56  lbs. ;  rye,  $1.60  to  $1.70  per  60 
lbs. ;  hav,  $2S  to  $30  per  ton ;  dressed 
hogs,  $22  to  $22.50  per  100  lbs. ;  strictly 
fresh  eggs,  from  nearby  farms,  90c  to 
$1 ;  cheese,  at  retail,  33  to  40c  per  lb. ; 
apples,  good  No.  1  stock,  $1  to  $1.50  per 
bu. ;  butter,  from  nearby  farms,  55  to  60c 
per  lb.  c.  T. 

Milk.  3  per  cent,  per  cwt.,  $3.94 ;  but¬ 
ter,  per  lb..  60c.  Play,  $2S  to  $30.  Oats, 
per  bu.,  S5c  to  $1;  pork,  per  cwt.,  $20 
to  $23;  fowls,  per  lb.,  22c;  eggs,  70c; 
honey,  extracted,  25c;  comb,  30  to  35c; 
potatoes,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  wheat,  $2.25. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  H.  c. 

There  will  not  be  as  many  cows  kept 
this  Winter  as  usual,  on  account  of  a 
short  bay  crop.  Farmers  are  selling  quite 
a  good  many  cows  around  here.  Fall 
cows  sell  from  $60  to  $100.  Spring  cows, 
$40  to  $50.  The  dairy  business  will  be 
lighter  the  coming  season.  E.  I.  c. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  dairymen  in  this  locality  are  keep¬ 
ing  their  usual  number  of  cows  and  are 
well  supplied  with  hay  and  silage.  I  do 


not  know  of  any  cows  for  sale  in  this  local¬ 
ity.  Farmers  seem  to  be  quite  satisfied 
with  conditions  at  present.  A.  s. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  think  there  will  be  as  many  cows  kept 
in  this  locality  as  usual  this  Winter,  and 
there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  hay  and  silage. 
Cows  bring  anywhere  from  $60  to.  $100.  .1 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  coming  season  should  he  any¬ 
thing  but  good.  II,  C.  Y. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Franklin  County  farmers  are  largely 
interested  in  the  dairy  business.  The 
price  paid  producers  for  December  milk 
at  stations  in  the  150-mile  zone  is 
$4.06  per  100  lbs.  The  Franklin  County 
Farm  Bureau  Association  wyas  in  session 
December  3  at  Malone,  with  three  prom¬ 
inent  speakers  in  attendance,  Hon.  C.  S. 
Wilson,  New  York  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture;  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  Prof.  J. 
Coryll,  Assistant  Director  of  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  for  New  York  State.  Hay  sells 
for  around  $30  a  ton.  Potatoes,  85c  per 
bu. ;  eggs.  55c ;  dressed  chickens,  32c  per 
lb. ;  dressed  pork,  24c  per  lb. ;  butter,  65c 
per  lb.  Straw,  $14  a  ton.  H.  T.  J. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Harmonizing  the  Daylight-Saving  Plan 

During  the  past  year  you  have  pub¬ 
lished  several  communications  from  far¬ 
mers  opposing  the  “daylight  saving  law,” 
and  giving  some  very  excellent  reasons 
sustaining  their  contention  that  it  is  not 
a  desirable  ruling  for  farmers.  As.  the 
owner  of  a  practical  farm,  I  am  entirely 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  wise  to  start 
the  working  day  an  hour  earlier,  ending 
it.  necessarily,  one  hour  earlier,  but  as 
the  arrangement  so  greatly  benefits  all 
other  industries,  especially  being,  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  workers  in  cities  and 
towns,  it  seems  the  greatest  pity  that 
farmers,  as  a  class,  should  oppose  the 
law,  when  their  objections  to  it  can  be 
so  easily  overcome,  the  remedy  being 
simplicity  itself.  My  men  work  nine 
hours,  seven  A.  M.  to  five  P.  M.,  so  when 
the  law  went  into  effect  I  made  a  new 
contract,  engaging  them  from  eight  A.  M. 
to  six  P.  M.  No  one’s  rights  were  inter¬ 
fered  with  and  the  plan  worked  harmon¬ 
iously.  Personally.  I  hope  the  daylight 


saving  law  will  be  put  in  operation  again 
next  year.  nielson  t.  Parker. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O., 
eight  weeks’  Winter  course,  begins  Jan.  6. 

Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers’  Association, 
Auditorium,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jau.  8-10, 
1919. 

New  York  State  Federation  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  annual  meeting,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  week  of  Jau.  13,  1919. 

New  Jersey  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion.  annual  meeting,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan. 
14-17,  1919. 

Boston,  Mass. — Poultry  Show,  Jan  14-' 
18,  1919. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  aud  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  joint  meeting,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  Jan.  15-17,  1919. 

Third  Annual  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Convention,  Trenton,  Jan.  13-17,  1919. 

New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Association, 
annual  meeting  and  exhibition,  the  Arm¬ 
ory,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan  13-17,  1919. 

Jan  1S-26 — National  Western  Stock- 
Show,  Denver,  Colo. 

Farmers’  Week,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan. 
20-24,  1919. 

Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York— 
Poultry  Show,  Jan  24-28. 

Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association, 
Connecticut  Sheep  Breeders’  Assoeiation. 
Connecticut  Poultrymen’s  Association, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  21-22,  1919. 

New  York  State  Breeders’  Association, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y„  Jan  29-31,  1919.  H.  B. 
Harpending,  president,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Connecticut  Pomological  Society,  Con¬ 
necticut  Vegetable  Growers’  Association, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  23-24,  1919. 

Massachusetts  Dairymen’s  Association, 
annual  meeting,  Horticutural  Hall,  Bos¬ 
ton.  week  of  Feb.  10,  1919. 

Feb.  8-15.  —  California  International 
Live  Stock  Show,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Omaha  Inter-State  Land  Show,  Munic¬ 
ipal  Auditorium,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Feb.  12- 
22.  1919. 

Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association,  to  be 
held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Feb. 
32,  1919. 
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HESS 

FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Send  for  Crop  Photograph  Book 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

4th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AQRI.  CHEM.  CO. 


Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
prat ed ,  b t and  1  ng  Seam ,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
,r'K9.  Sidings.  W allboard,  Paint8,  etc.,  direct  to  you 

offerer  mSe.  W^Pay^he  Freight. Vdy  greate8t 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roof9.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 
121-173  Pit*  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
irofita.  Ask  for  Book 
to.  173 


Pd 


Raw  Furs 


New  York  is  now 
The  World’s  Fur  Center 

New  York,  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  is 
the  center  of  the  World’s  Fur  business.  No 
matter  where  you  ship  your  Raw  Furs,  they 
must  eventually  come  to  New  York. 

Wo  are  the  Fastest  Growing  Raw  Fur  House 
in  New  York  because  we  always  pay  the 
highest  market  prices. 

Setid  for  our  Latest  Price  List.  It’s  free. 


David  Blusfein&Bra 

B05  West  2Z-StNewYork. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tb?  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldent  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  W.Y. 

9/?n  I  .  P  7  miles  Scottsville,  Va.  Adapted 

obU-Acre  rann  A°*?vor,.  far  m  crops 


11.000  cash. 


Level.  Good  buildings.  SO, 500, 
HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  V. 


Farm  for  'Jalo  fihnan  harming  pays  around  Salisbury, 
rdrin  lOl  oaic  On63p  We  have  good  land  and  mild  cli¬ 
mate.  Address  8.  I*.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

IFREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 

It.  It.  4. II Ail1  IN  ,t  CO.,  Iiu*,,  Jtlcliniond,  Va. 

SAVE  AVOID  PUNCTURES  AND  BLOW-OUTS 
TIRE  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

M ANFV  VERNON  K,  GOULD 

ivivrcr.1  131  So.  Parkway,  East  Orange,  Now  Jersey 


ICE 


PLOWS  Plows.  $14.86  up. 
TOOLS  "  ‘  ~  ’ 


I  lows,  814.85  up. 

WM.  II.  PRAY,  MFC. 

I.u  Orangeville,  New  York 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  VV .  30th  St.,  New  York 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


No.  1  hay,  Timothy,  $28  to  $30,  at 
station  ;  No.  1  mixed  clover,  $25  to  $28 : 
vye  straw,  $15  to  $18 ;  shelled  corn,  $1.75 
per  bu.,  56  lbs. ;  oats,  70c ;  rye,  $1.75  per 
bn.,  60  lbs. ;  potatoes,  $1.50  to  $1.80  per 
bu.;  calves,  live  weight,  16e  per  lb.;  hogs, 
dressed,  22  to  25c;  fowls,  28  to  30c  per 
lb.,  live;  butter,  dairy,  70c  per  lb.;  eggs, 
One ;  apples,  $3  to  $5  per  bbl.  ii.  l.  p. 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  prices  in  our  district  are  good. 
We  are  getting  at  our  co-operative  cream¬ 
eries  from  90c  to  $1  for  butterfat.  Some 
tanners  send  to  Philadelphia  and  receive 
lOVrC  per  qt  for  4  per  cent  milk.  Feed 
is  very  high ;  bran  very  scarce  at  $2.25 
per  cvvt.  ;  middlings  scarce  at  $2.50  per 
100  lbs.;  gluten,  $3;  cobmeal,  $2.90; 
cornmeal,  $3.50;  hominy,  $3.20;  cake  oil 
meal,  $3.25 ;  rye  middlings,  $2.60 ;  oats 
chop,  $3.25,  and  the  silos  only  filled  half, 
because  our  corn  crop  was  very  short. 
This  will  leave  only  a  small  profit  for  the 
farmers.  I  had  an  extra  good  crop  of 
apples,  sold  nearly  $1,000  worth  of  apples 
from  a  small  orchard  of  160  trees 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  a.  b. 

Farmers  have  corn  all  husked  and  Fall 
work  all  done.  Grain  is  looking  well. 
General  farming  is  followed  here.  Wheat. 
$2.20:  rye,  $1.65;  oats,  80c.  Eggs.  75c 
per  doz. ;  butter,  73c;  milk  is  sold'  by 
butterfat,  which  averages  about  $3.80  per 
cent;  farmer  receives  8.7c  per  lb.,  or 
about  $3.70  _  per  100  pounds  of  milk. 
Corn  fodder  is  scarce  and  high,  bringing 
from  7  to  11c  per  shock.  Weather  is  dry 
and  farmers  have  to  haul  water.  Labor 
scarce,  charging  from  $2  to  $2.75  per  day. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  w.  h.  w. 

This  Fall  was  a  very  open  one  so  far 
in  this  section.  We  had  splendid  weather 
all  Fall,  no  killing  frosts  until  Oct.  1st. 
Potatoes  were  dug  this  year  without 
much  difficulty,  while  last  year  many 
were  frozen  in  the  ground.  Here  in  Mer¬ 
cer  Co.,  Pa.,  the  potato  crop  was  fairly 
good,  running  from  100  to  200  bushels 
per  acre.  Along  early  in  October  quite 
a  few  sold  for  $2  per  bushel,  but  they 
came  down  quite  a  bit  later  on.  Most  of 
what  were  sold  brought  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50  wholesale  and  $1.75  to  $2  retail. 
There  were  very  few  shipped  out  of  this 
section  by  the  carload.  Practically  no 
buyers  around,  and  many  growers  *  held 
their  potatoes  for  a  higher  price,  and 
have  them  stored  in  the  cellar  in  pits  for 
next  Spring  delivery.  Very  earlv  pota¬ 
toes  were  a  total  failure,  as  they  nearly 
all  were  struck  with  the  blight. ‘and  the 
drought  finished  them.  The  Fall  seeding 
of  wheat  is  very  promising  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  With  warm  weather,  plenty  of 
rains  and  very  little  hard  freezing  it  has 
made  a  wonderful  start.  Many  farmers 
say  it  is  the  best  seen  for  years.  The 
drought  badly  hurt  the  new  catches  of 
clover  last  Summer.  When  some  of  the 
wheat  was  cut  most  of  the  little  clover 
plants  were  almost  burnt  up.  The  later 
rains  revived  much  of  it,  however,  but 
still  we  doubt  if  next  year’s  meadows, 
especially  new  meadows,  will  be  very 
heavy.  Pasture  has  been  good  to  a  very 
late  date.  Stock  is  mostly  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Horses  are  very  cheap  and  plenty. 
At  many  public  sales  good  horses  bring 
only  from  $59  to  $100  and  the  poorer 
ones  can  hardly  be  given  awav.  Cows 
are  in  fair  demand,  and  run  from  $40  to 
f ^T°t  as  many  changing  hands  as  in 
lormer  years.  Hogs  are  worth  now  20c 
•™d  there  seems  to  'be  plenty  of  them. 
Chickens  are  a  very  scarce  crop  and  are 
worth  from  20  to  25c  per  pound.  Butter 
o5c  ;  eggs,  60  to  65c.  Feed  is  all  high.' 
with  hay  at  $20;  straw  around  $10  in 
mow;  ear  corn,  SOc;  shelled  corn.  $1.75 
per  bushel ;  oats  around  75c ;  dairy  feeds. 
$2.50  to  $3  per  cwt. ;  bran.  $1.75;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $2.50.  Corn  has  sold  at  public 
sales  at  from  SOc  to  $1  per  shock.  Many 
public  sales  this  Fall  and  quite  a  few 
farms  being  sold.  p. 

Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

Creameries  are  paying  League  prices 
for  milk;  $4.08  for  3  per  cent,  and  10c  a 
point  over  3  per  cent.  Local  stores  are 
paying  60  to  65c  for  butter  and  selling 
|or  75c  and  upwards.  Potatoes  are  worth 
from  $1.15  to  $1.50  per  'bu.  Roof  is  slow 
sale  at  12  to  i4e  per  lb.  Pork  is  quick 
sale  from  22  to  24c.  Seasoned  stove  wood 
worth  $2.50  to  $3  per  cord.  Oats  are 
plenty,  but  few  farmers  selling  any.  Feed 
Prices  continue  high ;  corn,  $1.70  per  bu. ; 
oats,  SOc:  meal  or  cracked  corn.  $3.10: 
hominy,  $3.06  gluten,  $2.70;  cottonseed 
meal.  $3 ;  old  process  oilmoal.  $2.95  • 
standard  bran,  $2.30.  Ilav.  $18  to  $22 
Per  ton  in  barn  ;  baled  hay.  $1.70  per  100 
lb?;,  Fa.rm  help  is  still  scarce,  and  men 
still  asking  $3  a  day  for  unskilled  labor. 
But  now  that  the  war  is  over  and  men 
coming  back  from  camps  and  from  France 
there  will  soon  he  plentv  of  help  and 
wages  will  tend  to  adjust  themselves  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  This 
county  is  a  center  for  the  wood-acid  fac¬ 
tories  which  produce  wood  alcohol,  char¬ 
coal  and  acetic  acid.  The  cessation  of  the 
call  for  products  used  in  making  muni¬ 
tions  has  suddenly  lowered  their  price 
and  their  sale.  The  result  is  that  many 
wood  choppers  who  have  been  receiving 
$2  to  $3  per  cord  for  cutting  wood  are 
thrown  out  of  employment,  many  fac¬ 
tories  having  stopped  chopping  wood  for 
the  present.  These  wood  choppers  are 
idle  now.  but  will  be  ready  for  farm  work 
in  the  Spring.  I  think  the  outlook  for 
dairy  and  general  farming  in  1919  is  good 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  w  b 
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Plows  Deep'ISP8!!!'^ 
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Up  Grade 


miEMLWW,  11L2S  _ 

ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  TRACTOR 

“In  old  timothy  sod  I  pulled  three  14-inch  bottoms  at  an 
average  depth  of  six  inches,  some  of  the  time  up  a  pretty 
steep  grade.  In  stubble  I  pulled  the  same  plows  at  an 
average  depth  of  eight  inches.”— Geo.  W.  Lee,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Waterloo  Boy  reserve  power  insures  a  smooth,  even  job  of  plowing  in 
rolling  land  or  varying  soil  conditions.  Its  two-speed  motor,  2V\  and  3  miles 
per  hour,  enables  you  to  turn  the  furrow  at  varying  speed  for  best  results  in 
any  kind  of  soil;  quick  change  of  speed  and  12-foot  turning  radius  permits 
close  work  in  irregular  fields  and  at  corners. 

The  Tractor  That  Pays  Its  Way 

because  it  is  the  right  size  for  the  widest  range  of  profitable  operation- 
supplies  ample  power  for  the  heavy  work,  economical  power  for  the  lighter 
work  available  for  all  work.  Many  Waterloo  Boy  owners  are  keeping 
their  tractors  busy  most  of  the  year— at  draw  bar  or  belt. 

Simplified  onstruction  makes  it  easy  to  operate;  equipped  with  Hyatt 
roller  bearings,  dependable  ignition  device,  patented  fuel  saving  kerosene 
burner,  automatic  lubricating  system  and  other  features  which  insure  many 
years’  service  at  minimum  up-keep  cost. 

Our  illustrated  catalog,  aent  free  on  request,  gives  full  information 
with  many  viewa  showing  W  aterloo  Boy  efficiency  on  farms.  W rite  for  it 

JOHN  DEERE,  5310  W.  Third  Ave.,  Moline,  Illinois 


Men  Can 
Carry  the 
Cushman ' 
S  H.  P. 


A  Dwarf  in  Size 
A  Giant  in  Power 


Only  40  to  60  lbs.  per  H.  P. 

Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  40  to  60  pounds  per  horse¬ 
power,  yet  have  plenty  of  surplus  power, 
iinoo  °nly  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  ordinary  farm  en- 
frj, ,, i.tP'i*  ,theY  are  balanced  so  carefully  and  governed  so  accur- 

that  they  run  much  more  steadily  and  quietly.  They  are  also  - 

irJ,7.™os5  “U^ab  ®  t,a,rrn  ©Hginfis  in  the  world,  on  account  of  their  Ea.vfn  MrwMmm  Inhin  l»h 
improved  design  and  better  material  and  construction.  easy  to  Move  trom  Jobto  Job 


CUSHMAN  Farm  Motors 


4  Ohty  190  lbs.,  being  only  48  Ib3.  per  horsepower.  Besides 

,  °rd,n»ry  jobs,  it  may  be  attached  to  any  grain  binder,  saving  a 

bln d e r s  an c^p o t  a  to  d igg  e  rs . s a v  1  n 8  the  cr°P’  Also  it  may  be  used  on  efrn 

8  ,Hobf’ Aifo'ma v°hIy,?i20K,bi*;’  £einer  onIy  40  Ib3-  per  h-  p-  For  aI1  medium 
jobs.  ALo  may  be  attached  to  hay  presses,  corn  pickers,  saw  rig3,  etc. 

1  5  w°'8h*  only  780  lbs.,  being  only  52  lbs.  per  horsepower  For 

fee^^inde'rs^  st^U3threshm,aetc"h0le  C°rn  shellers- ensila^  cu«ers,  large 

2  0  ^;,P  WKeighs,onlyu12??  Ib»  •  be!°e  only  60  lbs.  per  h.  p.  For  heavier 

duty  jobs, such  as  shredders.shellers.grainseparators, heavy  sawing.etc. 

Sn3cf  r0t  wc;y  unevenly  and  lose  compression.  Every  run- 

Thrntnf^  ted  ^r0F  dust  £nd  properly  lubricated.  Equipped  with 
inef 'pnltT2  ^  v?  rno  r  ,  C  ar  b  u  ret  or .  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and  Water  Circulat¬ 
ing  Pump.  Ask  for  Book  on  Light-Weight  Engines.  circular 


Cushman  Motor  Works 


4  H.  P.  on  Binder 

This  Is  ths  famous  All-Purposs 
Cushman  that  has  bssn  usad  on  so 
many  binders'  Just  as  succsssful 
for  all  stationary  jobs 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  p.1Arilvn 
Paid  for  all  kinds  of  IVa  W  T  Uf  S 

I  need  large  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  furs,  and  it  will  pav 
you  to  get  my  price  list. 
I  especially  solicit  furs  from 
all  northern  and  central 
sections.  Write  for  my  price 
list  and  shipping  ta*s  today  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 
P.O.Box  M-2,  East  Liberty.  O. 


Do  All  (lour  TKreshmtS 

"MkOneMadiine 


m 


DOES 
ALL  THE 
WORK 


i  The  Koger  is  the  idell  combination  thresher 
j  —does  ALL  the  work  at  low  running  cost. 

Threshes  Peas  and  Beans 
From  the  Mown  Vines 


\  Threshes  peas,  beans,  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley.  Also 

Nothing  like  it  for  unlve^l'usefulneM^and^^dtyof  00^°°'  rVhe'hv$t 
Reid  what  Prof.  Massey.  H.  A.  Morcan,  Director  Tm°Sri!  Guaramr-d  to  do  all  we  claim,  or  can  be  returned. 

KO<fe  KOGER°PEA  ANDWRFArNriSiM0D'coucDf0r  .freC  booklet  No°r  °'  °th"  “9Cr9  "y  lboUt  tbc 

a|[^^^^AND^EANjrHRESHER  COMPANY.  MORRISTOWN  TENNESSEE 
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Year 
Guarantee 


More  power,  _ 

per  gallon,  from  cheap 
kerosene  than  from  high-priced  gas¬ 
oline.  Easy  to  start  In  any  weather. 


Prompt 

Ship¬ 

ments 


OTTAWA 


SO  Dajs 
Trial 


Kerosene  Engines 

Save  big  money  on  price  and  half  on  fuel. 
For  all  outdoor  and  indoor  work.  Thous¬ 
ands  in  use.  All  sizes  and  styles 
from  U4H-Pto  22H-P  Complete" 
mounted  saw  rips  or  saw  frames 
separate,  suitable  for  mounting 
on  your  own  trucks. 

RoaIt  Easy  to  understand— Ex- 

JT  JL  plains  all  you  want  to  know 

about  engines.  Write  for  Present  Low  Prices. 

JDTTAWA  MFG.  CO„  690  King  St.^ 
Ottawa.  Kansas 


BONE 

BASE 


HENNESSY’S 
FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically  compounded  so  that  I 
they  feed  the  crops  from  Seeding 
time  to  Harvest. 

Write  for  particulars  regarding  “Scien¬ 
tific  Compounding.”  You  will  tind  it  an 
interesting  and  instructive  story.  »'  e 
also  have  a  full  line  of  high  grade  Insecti¬ 
cides.  Let  us  Quote  you  prices  before 
you  buy. 

AfiFMTS  We  want  one  reliable  man  in 
rv' each  county  to  act  as  our  gen- 
WAN1LU  eral  agent  and  appoint  local 
agents  for  our  products.  Liberal  terms  to  right 
man.  Local  agents  wanted  in  each  vicinity. 
Write  for  terms. 

Reading  Chemical  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

What  the  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  has  done  for  others— 
.  ill  do  for  you— fast  and  shallow  boiling  and  tlie  siphon, 
ich  clarifies  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  YV  e  will 
bigger  profits  b -  -  1 - 


it  w 
m  Rich 
o' art  you  on  the  road  to 


GRIMM 


STUMP  PULLER 


_  JKShith  Grubber  .Co 

[CATALOG  FREE-DEPT- 49.  LA  CRESCENT. 


THE  3  walls  of  Craine  patent¬ 
ed  silos  insure  strength, 
permanency  and  perfect  sil¬ 
age;  keep  warmth  in  and  cold  out. 

“Crainelox”  patent  covering 
does  away  with  bother  of  iron 
hoops  and  provides  best  insur¬ 
ance  against  wind  and  weather. 
Old  stave  silos  can  be  made  into 
new,  permanent,  3-wali  silos  at 
one-half  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Send  for  Catalog,  prices,  terms 
and  Agency  Offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


PayNothing 


Until  60  Days 


Here’s  a  Bet  of  tools  everybody 
ought  to  have.  See  how  easy  it  is  to 
own  them.  Send  no  money  with 
your  order,  just  the  coupon,  then 
first  payment  60  days  after  you  re¬ 
ceive  them  and  balance  in  five  60- 
day  payments.  If  you  don’t  con¬ 
sider  these  splendid  tools  a  wonderful 
bargain,  send  them  back. 

20-Piece  Tool  Set 

Count  them.  16-oz.  ball  pein 
Machinist’*  Hammer;  face  of 
hammer  and  ball  polished;  has  12- 
in.  good  quality  maple  handle;  9-in. 
drop  forged  adjustable  Auto 
Wrench;  6-in.  black  combination  i 
Pliers  with  polished  nose  —  when  ' 
closed,  teeth  and  jaws  dovetail;  4-in. 
square  shank  Screw  Driver  with  tem- 
“  pered  steel  blade  4  in.  x  6-16  in. 

|  wide;  bent  wire  Screw  Driver 
I  for  small  bolts  and  screws;  Drop 
forged  double -end  Alligator 
,  Wrench  which  fits  practically 
any  nut,  6  high  grade  malic-  i 
ableiron‘‘S”Sh«pe  Wrenches  [ 
which  have  openings  X  in.  to  1  j 
'  In.;  6-16x6>£  in.  drop  forged  1 
steel  solid  Drive  Punch  %  in. 
x4M  in.  drop  forged  steel  Drift 
or  Pin  Punch;  in.  X  6  in.  drop 

forged  steel  Center  Punch,  X 
x6 in. drop  forged  steel  Chisel; 

'  6-in.  round,  tapered  Rat — 

’Tail  File:  8-in. 
fiat  Mill  File; 


.  ing  you  the  benefit  of 
ST  APPARATUS  mu.ic. 


k  yuu  un  me  i>'ou  w  ;  i 

r  experience  and  particulars  about  tne  i_ -----  ---  ---  .  . 

ieea  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  arc  higher.  The  amply  >s  cx- 

— —  hausted—  the*  demand 

is  increasing  rapidly. 
Our  COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  will  pro¬ 
duct*  the  beat  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog: 
”  B  "  and  state 
number  ot  trees 
you  tap. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


Drop 

forged  steel 
Cotter  Pin  Spreader] 
and  Extractor;  6-16in.x  6 
Sn.with  one  end  pointed:  other 
end  flattened  to  screw  driver 
J/  thickness;  double  end  offset  Screw 
Driver  for  screws  and  bolts  hard  to 
get  at  with  ordinary  screw  driver—  ‘ 
made  of  6-16  in.  round  drop  forged 
steel;  No.  12  patented  wood  (taper- 
foot)  file  handle,  which  fits  and 
grips  file — nickled  brass  ferrule. 

In  addition,  you  get  Kit  of  strong 
canvas  duck.  A  pocket  for  every  tool. 
Rolls  up  into  handy  bundle  13  inches  long.  24 
inches  x  18  inches  when  open. 

Send  Only  Coupon 

No  money  at  all.  The  coupon  brings  the 
20-piece  set  and  kit  complete.  Mail  it  today. 
If  you  don’t  order  Tool  Set,  tend  anyway, 
for  great  Bargain  Catalog  of  Furniture  and 
Farm  Equipment.  Write  for  it  today— now. 

THE  "h  ARTMAfT C0~ 

4019  LaSall*  St.,  Dept.  1644,  Chicago 

'  Send  20-piece  Tool  Set  and  Kit.  If  satisfactory, 
I  will  pay  86c  in  60  days,  balance  in  6  payments  of 
82c  each  every  60  days  until  price.  $4.95,  is  paid  in 
full.  If  not  satisfactory,  will  return  the  set  in  30  days 
and  you  will  pay  transportation  both  ways. 


Name. 


Address. 


Nearest  Shipping  Point  • 


S  AW  WO  O  D 
NOW 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Countrywide  Produce  Conditions 

The  old  year  is  closing  with  rapidly 
decreasing  movement  of  produce,  although 
the  volume  is  still  much  heavier  than  last 
year.  There  is  no  especial  shortage  of 
cars  for  loading,  and  nothing  is  being 
held  back  extensively  for  higher  prices, 
except  for  more  or  less  of  a  waiting  at¬ 
titude  on  the  part  of  some  potato  growers 
in  the  West.  Prices  generally  are  holding 
at  about  recent  level  and  some  lines,  not¬ 
ably  cabbage,  apples,  oranges  and  cran¬ 
berries.  show  gains  or  recoveries  in  value. 
Fruits  and  Southern  vegetables  are  high. 
Beans  and  potatoes  seem  about  the  only 
leading  lines  that  find  difficulty  in  hold¬ 
ing  their  own. 

POTATOES  MOVING  FAST. 

The  potato  outlook  is  fairly  good.  Ap¬ 
parently,  according  to  latest  figures,  only 
about  three-fourths  as  many  remain  to  be 
shipped  as  at  the  corresponding  time  last 
year.  The  price  is  little  higher  than  at 
that  time  last  year,  and  according  there 
is  much  less  prospect  of  declines  such  as 
occurred  toward  the  end  of  last  season. 
The  rather  mild  Winter  has  helped  the 
market  movement  a  great  deal.  The 
range  in  the  West  is  90c  to  $1.30  per  100 
lbs.  from  growers  and  $1.40  to  $1.65, 
sacked,  f.  o.  b.,  and  in  the  East  about  $2 
per  bu.  City  wholesale  markets  ranged 
$2  to  $2:65  per  100  lbs.,  sacked.  Eastern 
and  Western  prices  came  a  little  closer 
together,  New  York  declining  slightly  and 
Chicago  advancing. 

CABBAGE  AND  ONIONS  DOING  WELL. 
Price  of  cabbage  advanced  sharply  in 
the  East,  best  stock  reaching  $20  to  $28 
per  ton  m  bulk  for  large  lots.  Large 
Western  *  markets  range  $17  to  $30. 
Choice  onions  hold  about  steady  at  $1.50 
to  $2  per  100  lbs.  for  large  lots,  but  small 
or  inferior  lots  range  lower.  In  Central 
California  producing  sections  onions  are 
much  lower  than  potatoes,  the  best  brown 
stock  ranging  $1  to  $1.25  per  100  lbs. 
and  ordinary  as  low  as  60c.  The  stopping 
of  Government  buying  hurt  the  potato 
and  onion  position  in  the  West,  some  con¬ 
tracts  having  been  cancelled,  owing  to  the 
change  in  war  conditions.  No  export  de¬ 
mand  for  bulky  foods  is  looked  for,  but 
considerable  dehydrated  or  dried  stock 
may  be  shipped  across. 

BEANS  III  AY  BE  W  ANTED. 

On  the  other  hand.  Government  buying 
has  been  the  only  salvation  for  the  bean 
interest.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  old 
stock  held  over  in  the  city  warehouses 
and  the  large  new  crop  moves  very  slowly, 
except  for  the  export  of  sixty  to  seventy 
million  pounds  through  Government  agen¬ 
cies.  There  is  a  lull  in  this  buying  just 
now.  Over  a  million  bushels  have  gone 
to  Belgium  alone  since  July.  There  is 
every  reason  to  look  for  more  of  such  de¬ 
mands  later  on.  Prices  are  much  lower 
than  last  year.  Western  growers  receiving 
from  $5.75  to  $7  per  100  lbs.  for  colored 
beans  and  $7  to  $8.50  for  white  stock. 
Eastern  growers  get  mostly  $7  to  $8.  Re¬ 
cleaned  white  stock,  sacked,  brings  $9.50 
to  $11  in  city  markets. 

STEADY  APPLE  MARKETS. 

Apples  on  the  whole  are  holding  firmly. 
Much  of  the  unsold  barreled  stock  is  in 
Western  New  York,  where  choice  Bald¬ 
wins  from  common  storage  bring  $5  to 
$5.50.  They  sell  in  city  markets  at  $5 
to  $7  per  barrel.  Best  grades  Western 
box  apples  average  about  $3  in  Eastern 
city  wholesale  markets.  G.  b.  f. 


WOOD  IS  SCARCE 

ALL  SIZES  W  f  AND  PRICES  HIGH 

LOW  PRICES 

More  for  your  money  at  Home.  A  better  built  and 
more  durable  engine.  Shipment  from  stock  in  New 
York  City.  Repairs  from  stock  in  New  ^orvk'„Cl’^; 
Iii  these  days  of  slow  freight,  buy  where  >ou  gt 
Quick  service.  Wo  make  saw  outfits  or  enginea  and 
separate  saw  benches  or  engines  only.  They  \lae  h’’1' 
gasoline  and  kerosene.  Wood  now  brings  high  Prices 
and  quick  purchasers.  Get  catalog  telling  you 
our  engines.  It’s  free.  Quick  action  saves  you  money. 
CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

New  York  City 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


R. 

202  Fulton  Street 


Bigger  Yields 
Better 


You  know  the  conditions  on  your  farm  better 
than  anyone  else,  but,  “two  heads  are  better  than 
one and  a  thousand  are  better  still. 

The  experience  of  successful  market  gardeners  and  the  results  of  the 
latest  scientific  experiments  have  been  condensed  into  our  new  book 

“Better  Vegetable  Growing” 

This  book  tells  you  how  to  plant,  fertilize,  cultivate,  irrigate  and  market 
the  crop  successfully.  Every  important  vegetable  is  covered  in  a  separate 
chapter.  A  valuable  “Planting  and  Reference”  table  will  aid  you  when 
ordering  your  spring  supplies.  Whether  you  grow  vegetables  for  the 
canning  factory  or  the  market  you  will  find  this  book  helpful. 

If  you  tell  us  the  acreage  of  vegetables  you  raise  your  copy  will  be 
mailed  free.  Write  today  for  this  book,  “Better  Vegetable  Growing.” 

_  Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street.  New  York  City 


E. Frank  Coes  Fertilizers 


DOMESTIC. — The  “Lusitania  Medal,” 
struck  by  the  ex-Kaiser’s  Government  in 
celebration  of  the  sinking  of  the  ill-fated 
British  liner,  is  responsible  for  the  suit 
brought  in  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York, 
Dee.  19.  by  Armen  P.  Aleon  to  recover 
$1,500  from  Raphael  Constantian  for  al¬ 
leged  injury  to  the  “souvenir  of  the  World 
War,”  and  “unjust  suspicions”  cast  upon 
the  plaintiff  by  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  In  his  complaint,  Aleon  said 
he  bought  the  medal  in  Holland  for  “the 
sole  purpose  of  justifying  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  its  war  upon  the 
German  Government.”  He  said  he  lent 
the  trinket  to  Constantian  and  that  the 
latter  organized  a  company  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution  of  replicas.  In 
the  process  of  making  impressions  the 
medal  was  broken.  Agents  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  learned  of  the  matter 
and,  according  to  Aleon,  caused  him  con¬ 
siderable  annoyance  by  inquiring  how  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  medal  and 
why  duplicates  were  being  made  of  it. 

Six  men  in  an  automobile  held  up  Frank 
Brown,  of  Lynn.  Mass.,  paymaster  of  the 
steel  found rv  of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  at  Everett,  Mass.,  Dee.  20,  shot  and 
seriously  wounded  him  and  escaped  with 
the  weeks’  payroll,  reported  to  amount  to 
$12,000.  ‘ 

Joseph  M.  G.  Ivakay,  president  of  the 
Verandah  Chemical  Company,  with  a 
plant  in  Verandah  place,  Brooklyn,  was 
arrested  by  inspectors  of  the  Health  De¬ 
partment  Dec.  20  on  the  charge  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  selling  drugs  under  a  false 
and  misleading  label.  Nearly  400,000 
tablets,  which  Health  Department  officials 
say  were  represented  as  ^aspirin  tablets, 
were  seized.  Analysis  cf  3  has 

shown  them  to  contain  only  talcum  pow¬ 
der  cornstarch  and  a  little  salicylic  acid. 

<  )u  the  Government’s  motion  confessing 
technical  errors  in  the  lower  court  the 
Supreme  Court  Dee.  23  reversed  the^  con¬ 
viction  of  Connul  Kornmann  in  South 
Dakota  under  the  espionage  act  and  re- 


January  4,  1919 

manded  the  case  for  a  new  trial.  Sim¬ 
ilar  action  against  28  defendants  convict¬ 
ed  under  the  act  was  taken  recently. 

Arguments  in  the  eases  of  Eugene  V. 
Dobs  of  Indiana,  James  Paterson  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  Jacob  Frohwerk  of  Kansas 
City,  convicted  under  the  espionage  act, 
are  set  for  Jan.  27. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— W.  Ray¬ 
mond  Stone  of  Vineland  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Superintendent  of  Farm  Demonstra¬ 
tion  for  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  to  succeed 
L.  F.  Merrill,  who  recently  died.  Mr, 
Stone’s  appointment  became  effective 
Dec.  1. 

Stricter  Government  control  of  the  meat 
industry  without  Government  acquisition 
of  the  packing  plants  was  advocated  Dec. 

19  by  IV.  B.  Colver,  chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  at  the  opening 
of  hearings  before  the  House  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  on  the  Administra¬ 
tion  bill  designed  to  deal  with  an  alleged 
meat  monopoly.  ’  “There  is  not  the  slight¬ 
est  reason  at  present  why  the  industry 
should  not  remain  in  private  hands,”  said 
Mr.  Colver.  He  added,  however,  that  in¬ 
terlocked  with  the  meat  industry  was 
ownership  of  transportation,  stock  yard, 
freight  houses  and  other  facilities,  “so 
that  competitors  are  practically  helpless 
in  carrying  on  the  business.” 

WASHINGTON. — The  war  has  cost 
the  United  States  $55,087,256,051.11,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  experts  of  the  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee.  This  estimate 
includes  ten  billions  loaned  to  the  Allies, 
and  is  based  on  the  appropriations  made 
by  the  first  and  second  sessions  of  the 
65th  Congress,  with  deductions  for  or¬ 
dinary  civil  appropriations,  and  including 
appropriations  authorized  although  not 
expected  to  be  expended  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  of  1919. 

Official  warning  to  the  nation  that  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  last  Liberty  loan  have  been 
spent,  that  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  July  1,  1919,  may  even  exceed  the 
$18,000,000,000  estimated  by  Mr.  Me- 
Adoo  and  that  preparation  must  be  made 
by  the  country  to  absorb  another  large 
bond  issue  before  July  1  was  issued  Dec. 
19  by  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Carter  Glass. 

Gross  mismanagement  and  extrava¬ 
gance  permeated  affairs  of  the  American 
International  Corporation  in  building  the 
great  Hog  Island  shipyard  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  said  Department  of  Justice  investi¬ 
gators  in  findings  made  public  at  the 
White  House  Dec.  20.  While  no  crim¬ 
inal  responsibility  is  fixed,  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  made  for  examination  by  a 
board  of  experts  into  the  corporation’s 
expenditures.  The  investigators  are  G. 
Carroll  Todd  and  Mark  Hyman,  Assis¬ 
tant  Attorney  General.  The  report  says 
that  officials  of  the  corporation  attempted 
to  justify  their  position  by  explaining  that 
they  were  forced  to  sacrifice  economy  for 
speed.  They  charged  also  that  in  giving 
them  a  second  contract  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  had  waived  any  alleged 
mismanagement.  The  increase  from  $21,- 
000.000,  the  first  estimate  of  the  yard’s 
cost,  to  $61,000,000  was  not  accounted  for 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  investiga¬ 
tors,  says  the  report. 

The  Senate  passed  Dee.  23  the  revenue 
bill  practical!"  *  the  Fi¬ 

nance  Committee  wnu  on*.,  ^important 
amendments.  In  the  course  of  the  final 
day’s  deliberations  the  radical  element 
in  the  Senate  assumed  the  upper  hand 
long  enough  to  force  back  into  the  meas¬ 
ure  the  semi-luxury  taxes  and  also  to 
compel  the  inclusion  in  the  measure  of  a 
tax  of  100  per  cent  on  campaign  contri¬ 
butions  in  excess  of  $500  from  any  indi¬ 
vidual.  firm  or  corporation,  with  heavy 
penalties  for  infraction  of  the  proposed 
law.  A  special  provision  that  every  of¬ 
ficer  and  man  of  the  United  State  naval 
and  military  forces  shall  be  paid  one 
month  of  extra  salary  at  the  time  of  his 
discharge  was  included.  Almost  the  con¬ 
cluding  act  of  the  Senate  Dec.  23  was 
the  ratification  in  the  open  Senate  of  the 
Finance  Committee's  action  in  the  matter 
of  postal  rates.  The  elimination  of  The 
zone  system  of  charges  for  second-class 
mail  matter,  the  pet  measure  of  Post¬ 
master  General  Burleson,  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  vote  of  41  to  22,  thus  ratify¬ 
ing  the  previous  action  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  this  respect  and  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Under  the 
bill  as  passed,  first-class  postage  is  re¬ 
duced  from  three  cents  per  ounce  to  two 
cents,  beginning  July  1.  1919,  while  the 
zone  system  is  abolished  and  a  rate  is  es¬ 
tablished  of  l’i  cents  a  pound  for  period¬ 
icals  and  newspapers  destined  for  points 
within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  the  point  of 
publication,  and  1%  cents  for  greater 
distances. 


My  greatest  success  last  Summer  was 
with  corn;  1%  acres  yielded  160  bu.  on 
the  cob  (measured)  of  Hall’s  Golden 
Nugget,  and  except  for  the  early  frost 
there  would  have  been  more.  The  frost 
hit  it  in  patches,  and  there  the  crop  was 
poorer.  This  corn  has  enormous  kernels, 
and  the  ears  are  large,  but  do  not  mature 
as  early  as  many  varieties.  I  made  the 
mistake  of  husking  it  too  early,  thinking 
it  would  dry  in  some  wire  cribs.  One 
crib  was  three  feet  thick,  another  two 
feet.  The  corn  in  the  former  began  to 
mold  and  I  had  to  spread  it  out  on  a 
floor  to  save  it.  In  the  two-foot  bin  it 
dried  well.  Blackbirds  took  a  great  deal 
before  it  was  harvested.  Flocks  of  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  would  come  down  like  a 
black  cloud  and  must  have  taken  15  per 
cent  of  the  kernels.  f.  i.  proctor. 

Massachusetts. 


V>he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


TWO  HUNDRED  MILLION  people  eat 
foods  grown  largely  by  the  aid  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer.  In  the  United  States  alone  nearly 
seven  million  tons  of  fertilizer  are  used  annually. 

The  Fertilizer  Industry  performs  a  most 
valuable  service  in  searching  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth,  gathering  sulphur  from  Spain, 
nitrogen  from  Chili,  phosphate  from  Florida 
and  Tennessee,  and  potash  from  the  West; 
in  recovering  waste  materials  from  slaughter 
houses,  factories  and  cities;  in  reaching  up  into 
the  air  and  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
for  newer  and  cheaper  forms  of  raw  materials; 
and  then  manufacturing  the  whole  into  a  pro¬ 
duct,  definite  in  composition  and  convenient  in 
form,  which  can  be  transformed  into  essential 
life-giving  foods. 

The  machinery,  buildings  and  equipment 

necessary  to  perform  this  great  service  represent  an 
investment  running  high  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

Without  fertilizer,  agriculture  would  deteriorate. 

With  more  fertilizer,  agriculture  will  improve.  The  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  rapidly  becoming  universal,  and  the  best  use  for  the 
greatest  profit  should  interest  every  farmer  wherever  located. 

Have  You  Investigated  the  Possibilities? 

Old  theories  are  being  discarded.  New  fields  for 

profitable  use  of  fertilizer  are  rapidly  developing.  Have  you 
thought  of  fertilizing  that  weedy,  run-down  pasture?  Do  you 
know  that  fertilizer  can  help  you  to  avoid  soft  corn  ?  escape  the 
Hessian  Fly  ?  overcome  drouth  ?  save  farm  labor  ?  get  higher  prices  ? 
Study  fertilizer.  Let  fertilizer  make  bigger  profits  for  you. 

Write  for  our  interesting  bulletins  on  fertilizer  usage 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

1432  The  Mumey  Bldg. 

Baltimore 


932  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg. 
Chicago 
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•The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Christmas  finally  came  to  us  with  wet, 
rheumatic  weather.  Last  year  the  season 
borrowed  weather  from  close  to  the  North 
Pole.  This  year  we  seem  to  be  served  with 
a  brand  peculiar  to  the  Middle  South. 
However,  the  weather  is  of  small  conse¬ 
quence  when  the  home  conditions  are 
right.  The  children  are  all  well  again, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  wood  for  the 
fireplace,  the  daughter  is  home  from  col¬ 
lege  and  the  big  turkey  weighed  16  pounds 
dressed !  I  cannot  say  that  we  spent  any 
great  amount  of  money  for  Christmas 
presents.  In  these  times  it  seems  little 
short  of  a  crime  to  spend  money  for  lux¬ 
uries  or  for  things  which  gratify  just  a 
passing  whim.  Thus- far  this  great  nation 
has  been  raising  and  spending  money — 
great  oceans  of  it.  Soon  will  come  the 
harder  job  of  paying  our  obligations,  and 
we  must  all  get  ready  for  it.  So  as  the 
old  year  passes  out  we  are  trying  to  esti¬ 
mate  what  the  new  year  will  bring  to 
farming. 

}»t  Jjc  *  *  * 

On  the  whole  I  think  it  will  be  a  rea¬ 
sonably  good  year  for  people  who  are 
conservative  and  avoid  plunging  too 
heavily.  I  hear  of  farmers  who  say  they 
will  borrow  money,  rent  extra  land,  in¬ 
vest  heavily  in  fertilizer  and  mr  mi  re,  and 
try  to  double  their  crops.  Of  c  urse  they 
know  this  is  a  gamble,  but  they  figure  on 
the  same  high  prices  which  many  of  us 
obtained  last  season.  I  am  not  going  to 
operate  that  way.  My  figures  show  that 
our  farm  income  for  1918  was  larger  than 
in  any  year  before,  but  they  also  show* 
that  expenses  were  enormous — higher  in 
every  line  than  ever  before.  I  can  see 
no  possible  chance  for  these  expenses  to 
be  lower.  I  think  some  of  them  will  be 
higher.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  see 
half  a  dozen  things  coming  which  may 
cut  dbwn  the  price  of  our  products.  Every 
farmer  in  New  Jersey  knows  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  raise  our  ordinary 
farm  crops  and  sell  them  at  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  years  ago.  That  would 
mean  bankruptcy — slow  or  rapid  as  the 
farmer  had  more  or  less  capital.  We  may 
be  dead  sure  that  our  expenses  will  keep 
up  or  increase,  while  it  is  a  more  than 
even  chance  that  our  prices  will  drop. 
That  being  so  it  seems  to  me  a  poor  time 
to  plunge.  I  shall  stick  to  the  crops 
which  paid  us  and  cut  out  the  failures. 

***** 

The  chief  drone  with  us  is  potatoes. 
Our  crop  has  not  paid  for  the  past  four 
or  five  years,  when  we  consider  the  real 
value  of  the  labor.  Very  likely  it  is  our 
own  fault  in  some  way,  but  we  do  not 
get  potatoes  enough  to  pay  expenses.  The 
cost  of  seed  and  fertilizing  is  heavier 
than  for  any  other  crops  we  plant,  and 
there  is  more  work  involved.  The  work 
of  planting,  spraying  and  digging  comes 
just  when  work  on  other  crops  would  pay 
us  better.  Therefore  we  plan  to  cut  the 
potato  area  down  to  just  about  enough 
for  our  own  use  and  private  trade,  and 
put  the  rest  of  the  potato  land  into  sweet 
corn.  We  can  plant  an  acre  of  sweet 
corn  at  20  per  cent  of  the  money  and 
labor  cost  required  for  an  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes,  the  cultivation  can  be  done  for  less 
than  half  cost  and  the  picking  for  less 
than  25  per  cent.  I  think  one  man  who 
knows  how  can  take  care  of  five  acres  of 
sweet  corn  where  he  could  handle  one  of 
potatoes.  Many  an  acre  of  sweet  corn 
in  this  county  brought  $200  in  cash — 
with  the  feeding  stalks  extra. 

*  *  *  *  * 

You  understand  that  this  refers  to  our 
own  farm  and  conditions  entirely.  On 
your  soil  and  with  your  equipment  the 
potatoes  might  pay  much  better.  I  do 
not  know  about  that,  but  the  point  is 
that  every  man  must  settle  such  things 
for  himself  and  in  order  to  settle  it  he 
must  have  figures  to  show  what  crops 
cost  and  what  they  bring  in.  Such  fig¬ 
ures  show  that,  on  this  farm,  potatoes  do 
not  pay  as  well  as  sweet  corn  and  toma-  j 
toes,  and  we  are  not  here  to  uphold  any 
old  habits  or  methods  which  figures  show 
to  be  parasites.  I  knew  of  a  man  who 
moved  from  Massachusetts  to  Kansas 
years  ago.  At  his  old  home  he  made 
money  raising  strawberries.  That  was 
all  he  knew.  So  out  in  the  Kansas 
prairie  he  plowed  two  acres  of  beautiful 
land  and  planted  berries.  He  put  in  the 
best  part  of  a  year  on  them  and  they 
were  wonderful — but  there  was  no  good 
market  within  50  miles  and  no  railroad 
for  shipping.  He  lost  nearly  the  entire 
crop.  There  was  another  man  who  was 
told  that  the  pioneers  need  flatirons.  So 
he  bought  about  half  a  ton  of  them  and 
lugged  them  out  to  Nebraska  in  the 
wagon,  only  to  find  that  there  was  no 
sale !  No  farmer  will  succeed  in  the 
future  unless  he  knows  what  crops  pay 
him  and  cuts  out  the  drones. 

***** 

Those  of  us  who  live  inside  of  what  I 
call  the  stuffed  circle  of  humanity  have 
got  to  consider  these  things.  As  prices 
of  land  rise  we  have  got  to  find  out  what 
our  soil  is  best  adapted  to,  and  learn 
how  to  produce  that  to  best  advantage. 
This  “stuffed  circle”  covers  a  swing  of 
125  miles  around  Trenton,  N.  J.  Inside 
of  that  circle  will  be  found,  during  the 
Summer  season,  more  human  beings  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  other  area  of 
equal  size  on  this  entire  earth.  I.  hat 


seems  like  a  large  statement,  but  take 
down  your  map  and  mark  such  a  circle 
around  Trenton.  Then  figure  out  the 
population  from  the  census  and  see  what 
you  get.  Then  try  the  same  thing  around 
any  other  point  on  the  world’s  map ! 
You  must  remember  that  we  have  inside 
such  a  circle  two  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  world  and  many  other  great  manu¬ 
facturing  and  mining  towns.  During  the 
Summer  we  have  also  great  swarms  of 
visitors  playing  (and  eating)  along  the 
Jersey  and  Delaware  coasts.  And  also 
remember  that  during  tbe  growing  season 
a  good  truck  on  a  farm  inside  this  circle 
is  within  a  day’s  run  of  any  part  of  this 
great  market.  Thus  our  farming  must 
of  necessity  be  different  from  that  of  men 
who  live  farther  back  and  cannot  have 
direct  service.  We  have  got  to  find  out 
what  our  soil  will  produce  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  learn  how  to  produce  that. 
***** 

For  instance,  wre  know  that  the  McIn¬ 
tosh  Red  apple  will  grow  about  to  per¬ 
fection  on  our  hills.  That  ought  to  be 
our  line  for  development,  for  why  should 
we  spend  time  and  labor  growing  potatoes, 
for  which  our  land  is  not  suited,  when 
the  same  labor  well  applied  will  produce 
McIntosh,  which  sell  at  $7.50  per  barrel? 
Consider  the  labor  and  expense  required 
to  produce  a  barrel  of  potatoes  at  $3 
compared  with  that  of  caring  for  a  tree 
which  will  average  four  barrles  of  apples! 
Yet  there  are  great  stretches  of  land  in¬ 
side  this  circle  whei-e  potatoes  will  pay 
better  than  anything  else.  There  are 
other  places  where  poultry,  cows,  truck 
crops,  peaches  or  grain  will  take  the  lead. 
The  point  is  that  no  one  can  afford  to 
farm  in  a  certain  way  just  because  his 
father  did  so.  We  have  got  to  figure  it 
out  for  ourselves,  and  be  guided — not  so 
much  by  habit  as  by  figures.  I  met  a 
man  the  other  day  who  said  there  Avas  no 
use  asking  boys  to  stay  on  the  farm  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  room  for  them.  If 
father  had  100  acres  there  was  room  for 
only  one  boy.  Now  I  have  100  acres 
here,  and  three  boys  could  make  room  for 
themselvevs.  The  15  acres  on  the  lower 
level,  near  the  brook,  could  be  put  under 
a  system  of  irrigation  and  give  a  man- 
sized  job  for  anyone.  A  good  orchard  of 
50  acres  on  the  hills  would  keep  anyone 
busy,  and  the  30  acres  of  timber  on  the 
western  slope  would  give  another  boy  all 
he  could  do  if  he  really  wanted  to  work. 
During  this  coming  year  and  the  years  to 
follow,  those  of  us  who  live  inside  this 
circle  have  got  to  find  our  best  crops  and 
concentrate  on  them. 

**~*** 

The  pigs  have  paid  us  this  past  year, 
and  we  shall  increase  our  herd.  We  shall 


keep  several  brood  sow«,  sell  some  little 
pigs  and  keep  enough  to  take  care  of  our 
waste  and  roughage  so  as  to  get  about 
half  their  living  out  of  it.  Even  with 
the  present  high  pork  prices  my  figures 
show  that  it  does  not  pay  to  stuff  a  hog 
on  grain  and  drive  him  to  250  pounds  or 
more.  We  make  more  profit  on  lighter 
pigs,  which  get  most  of  their  food  out  of 
wastes  from  farm  and  garden  and  a  small 
amount  of  grain.  -  As  for  poultry,  they 
pay  us  since  we  cut  down  the  number 
and  started  to  breed  quality.  Every  Fall 
we  select  40  to  50  of  the  best  and  let  the 
rest  go.  Our  birds  made  a  fair  showing 
at  the  egg-laying  contest,  and  the  best 
part  of  it  is  that  the  pullets  in  this  year’s 
test  are  superior  to  their  mothers.  Thus 
I  feel  sure  that  this  strain  of  Reds  is 
capable  of  steady  improvement.  Now  we 
have  a  good  many  calls  for  stock  and  eggs, 
and  I  want  to  say  frankly  that  we  are 
not  in  the  business  of  selling.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  other  chicken 
breeders  who,  as  I  believe,  have  better 
stock  than  we  have.  I  just  turn  over  a 
few  eggs  to  friends  and  stop  there.  If  I 
did  go  into  the  business  I  should  tell 
every  customer  clearly  that  I  would  give 
him  no  guarantee  whatever.  I  know  what 
the  breeding  pens  are.  On  liis  order  I 
would  take  eggs  from  a  certain  pen,  pack 
them  carefully  and  ship.  My  responsi¬ 
bility  would  end  right  there.  No  guar¬ 
antee,  no  “come-back,”  no  making  good. 
The  buyer  would  understand  this  fully 
before  he  did  any  business,  and  would 
have  to  agree  to  it  before  he  bought.  It 
might  seem  like  harsh  treatment,  yet  in 
the  end  there  would  be  far  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  in  some  of  the  deals  where  the 
seller  agrees  to  do  everything  and  then 
fails  to  make  good.  It  would  also  shut 
off  the  class  of  buyers  who  seem  to  “kick’’ 
on  general  principles,  thinking  they  will 
get  a  little  more  out  of  it  by  doing  so. 
***** 

Looking  back  over  the  year’s  figures  I 
conclude  that  our  truck  has  paid  us  well. 
There  has  not  been  any  excessive  cost  of 
repairs  and  we  average  not  far  from  12 
miles  of  travel  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 
The  truck  has  helped  us  in  many  ways — 
aside  from  the  one  chief  thing  of  getting 
the  goods  promptly  into  market.  I  do 
not  know  just  how  much  work  a  farmer 
should  have  in  order  to  make  such  a 
truck  pay.  On  many  farms  there  would 
not  be  work  enough  to  pay  fair  interest 
on  the  investment.  Yet  our  experience 
has  been  that  a  truck  seems  to  create  new 
business.  Everyone  on  the  farm  seems 
to  take  an  interest  in  keeping  the  truck 
busy  and  almost  before  you  know  it  the 
farm  is  producing  some  new  crop  which 
makes  freight  for  the  truck.  After  this 
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year’s  experience  we  should  hardly  care 
to  try  to  get  along  without  our  gasoline 
freight  car.  h.  w.  c. 


Spring-seeded  Clover 

I  had  a  field  in  corn  this  year  in  which 
I  planned  to  seed  clover  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation,  which  I  tried  with  great  success 
last  year.  A  windstorm  tangled  the  corn 
up  so  badly  that  this  was  impossible. 
This  year’s  clover  field  has  been  turned 
under,  my  Timothy  fields  are  run  out,  and 
unless  I  can  get  a  hay  crop  from  this  field 
that  was  in  corn  I  am  up  against  it.  I 
prefer  clover.  Can  I  get  a  crop  from  a 
Spring  planting?  If  so,  would  you  advise 
straight  clover  or  a  mixed  sowing?  I  have 
tried  oats  and  peas  for  two  years  and 
have  not  been  favorably  impressed — very 
dirty,  hard  to  cut  (always  down),  woi’se 
to  cure  (always  rains),  and  before  fed 
out  the  mice  have  all  the  oats  eaten  out. 

Southern  Connecticut.  H.  T.  P. 

We  should  have  advised  a  thin  seeding 
of  oats  and  peas  with  mixed  clover  seed 
but  for  your  experience.  The  oats  and 
peas,  cut  early,  have  usually  paid  us  well. 
You  can  seed  a  mixture  of  Red,  Alsike 
and  Mammoth  clover  alone  and  get  a  fair 
crop  in  late  Summer.  We  would  sow 
five  to  six  pecks  of  beardless  barley  with 
the  clover  seed.  You  can  cut  the  barley 
early  for  hay  without  setting  the  clover 
back. 


Coal  Ashes  in  the  Garden 

I  will  have,  next  Spring,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sifted  coal  ashes,  which  I 
would  like  to  dispose  of.  I  know  that 
fertilizing  value  of  this  article  is  negli- 
ble,  but  would  appreciate  to  know 
whether  it  would  do  actual  harm  to 
spread  it  on  the  garden,  having  no  other 
place  to  dispose  of  it.  Land  is  light  and 
sandy  already,  so  I  would  not  need  it 
for  improving  the  mechanical  texture  of 
the  soil.  K.  v.  a. 

Nassau,  N.  Y. 

No  harm,  but  a  slight  benefit.  About 
the  only  plant  food  value  in  such  ashes 
comes  from  the  wood  burned  with  the 
coal.  This  will  furnish  small  quantities 
of  lime,  potash  and  phosphorus.  The 
fine  sifted  ashes  will  work  into  the  sandy 
soil  and  make  it  more  compact,  and  better 
able  to  hold  moisture.  They  would  also 
work  into  a  heavy  soil  and  make  it  more 
porous  and  open.  Thus  they  add  to  the 
power  of  the  soil  to  regulate  the  surplus 
of  air  and  moisture.  The  ash  heap  also 
makes  a  good  absorbent  for  house  slops. 
These  will  be  held  by  the  ashes,  and  the 
plant  food  they  contain  carried  to  the 
soil. 
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Does  the  Tractor 
Catalog  Specify 

SPIREX  Radiator? 

% 

You  want  to  know  how  well 
built  is  the  tractor  you  think 
of  buying. 

You  want  to  know  if  it  com¬ 
prises  parts  that  have  proved 
their  worth  in  actual  farm 
service. 

And  for  this  reason,  look  well 
to  the  radiator. 

The  radiator  is  the  safeguard 
of  your  tractor  motor.  It  must 
render  a  most  unusual  cooling 
service  to  keep  from  over¬ 
heating  this  big,  internal  com¬ 
bustion  engine  that  works 
almost  always  at  maximum 
load  in  the  hottest  seasons  of 
the  year. 

If  the  catalog  specifies  a 
Spirex  radiator,  you  know  it  is 
one  that  has  been  tested  on 
thousands  of  the  best  farm 
tractors  built  —  that  it  has 
proved  its  superiority  in  actual 
farm  service  as  a  most  durable, 
most  efficient  tractor  radiator. 


MODINE 

SPIREX 

RADIATORS 


Modine 

Manufacturing 

Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


RURALISMS 


Pithy  Celery 

What  is  the  cause  and  remedy  for  hol¬ 
low,  tough  celery,  especially  the  outside 
stalks?  F.  s. 

Genoa,  O. 

Celery  sometimes  becomes  pithy  by  rea¬ 
son  of  too  long  season  of  growth,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  grown.  For  late  or  Win¬ 
ter  use  the  seed  should  not  be  sown  much 
before  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  plants 
should  not  be  set  out  until  about  July  1, 
and  in  favored  localities  it  might  be  well 
to  defer  planting  out  until  the  15th  of 
July  or  even  till  the  first  of  August.  If 
the  plants  are  set  out  too  early  iu  the  sea¬ 
son,  under  favorable  growing  conditions 
they  are  apt  to  reach  their  maximum 
growth  prematurely,  and  while  the  season 
is  still  favorable  for  continued  growth. 
When  this  occurs  the  plants  will  com¬ 
mence  to  send  up  seed  stalks,  though 
such  growth  may  not  be  far  advanced, 
perhaps  only  noticeable  by  length  of  the 
base  above  the  roots  to  the  extent  of  a 
couple  of  inches  or  so,  yet  that  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  leaf  stalks  pithy  and 
render  the  entire  plant  unfit  for  table  use. 
Celery  delights  in  a  rich,  rather  heavy 
soil,  and  when  planted  in  such  soils  at  the 
proper  time,  and  properly  cared  for.  it 
seldom  fails  to  give  a  satisfactory  crop. 
Celery  will  as  a  rule  do  well  on  almost 
any  kind  of  soil  provided  it  is  made  rich 
and  put  in  good  mechanical  condition,  yet 
it  is  a  fact  well  known  that  occasionally 
some  of  the  most  solid  kinds  will  become 
more  or  less  pithy  when  planted  on  soft, 
loose  soils,  such  as  peat  bogs,  where  the 
soil  is  composed  mostly  of  leaf  mold, 
whereas  the  same  kinds  will  be  much 
heavier  and  better  when  planted  on  heavy 
or  clayey  soils.  The  outside  leaf  stalks 
are  never  fit  for  table  use,  as  the  long 
season  of  growth  makes  them  pithy  long 
before  the  blanching  process  begins.  It 
is  only  the  heart  stalks  which  are  of 
more  recent  growth  that  will  blanch  and 
become  crisp  and  sweet.  The  outer  leaf¬ 
stalks  are  always  pulled  off  and  thrown 
aside  when  preparing  the  vegetable  for 
table  use  or  for  market.  K. 


English  Walnuts  in  Delaware 

Two  trees  I  have  were  grown  from 
nuts  planted  by  my  brother,  now  deceased, 
and  I  am  quite  confident  were  never 
grafted  (or  budded).  They  are  about  23 
years  old  and  have  borne  a  crop  every 
year  since  I  came  here,  in  1913,  though 
they  produce  most  heavily  every  other 
year,  like  apples.  The  nuts  seems  alike 
from  both  trees  and  are  very  fine.  I  have 
grown  a  few  seedlings  from  selected  nuts 
from  my  bearing  trees  for  several  years 
past,  for  local  sale.  Of  course  there  is 
no  certainty  that  such  trees  will  produce 
nuts  as  fine  as  they  were  grown  from, 
but  purchasers  are  told  that  they  are 
seedling  trees,  and  they  are  certain  of  get- 
ing  some  very  fine  shade  trees  if  they  do 
not  produce  fine  nuts.  I  have  several  on 
my  lot  at  Westfield,  N.  J..  about  seven 
years  old.  There  are  several  trees  in  this 
section  in  bearing.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  John  H.  Herring,  I  understand,  sold 
$30  worth  of  nuts  from  one  tree  this  year. 
Tree  quite  old,  ungrafted. 

If  I  had  a  farm  in  this  section  I  think 
I  would  have  a  email  grove  of  the  trees 
on  it,  but  whether  it  would  pay  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  rather  problematical.  Like  many 
other  things  it  would  be  more  or  less  of  a 
gamble.  It  takes  so  long  for  them  to 
come  into  bearing  that  many  are  deterred 
from  setting  them,  fearing  they  will  never 
live  to  see  them  reach  maturity. 

Delaware.  j.  e.  scott. 

My  father  planted  in  1906  a  grove  of 
350  Pomeroy  walnuts.  They  are  just 
beginning  to  bear  now,  but  it  looks  as  if 
every  tree  would  bear  a  different  type  of 
nut.  We  have  one  tree  about  25  years  old 
that  bore  one  bushel  of  nuts  tfiis  year. 
The  nut  that  it  grew  from  was  sent  to 
my  father  from  Washington. 

Kent  Co.,  Del.  JACOB  A.  ROOSA. 


Large  Popcorn 

On  page  1375  is  an  article  on  big  pop¬ 
corn  by  A.  Vail  Smith.  Connecticut,  and 
cut  of  the  ear  of  popcorn,  natural  size. 
Six  or  eight  yea  re  ago  I  located  in  a  small 
field  of  rice  popcorn  quite  a  large  number 
of  ears  as  large,  and,  if  anything,  more 
handsome  and  perfect  that  the  ear  shown 
in  the  picture  referred  to.  So  elated  was 
I  over  what  I  considered  a  new  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  strain  of  the  rice  corn  that  the 
following  year  I  planted  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  ncre,  and  raised,  if 
anything,  more  beautiful  stock  than  from 
the  seed  collected.  This  crop  was  thor¬ 
oughly  cured,  but,  much  to  my  disappoint¬ 
ment,  when  I  came  to  test  the  corn  for 
popping,  only  a  small  portion  of  it  would 
pop.  I  therefore  discontinued  any  further 
test,  and  used  the  balance  of  that  year’s 
crop  for  feeding  purposes. 

New  York.  Arthur  cowee. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Smith  writes  us  that 
this  big-eared  corn  pops  well.  It  seems  to 
be  the  general  belief  that  the  explosion 
which  makes  the  corn  “pop”  on  being 
heated  is  connected  with  small  kernels 
and  lost  in  large  ones. 
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Piou/ing  audijfrc 


Finish  mg  fhe  job  complete). 


Thorough  cultivation 


/harrowing  a  f/ 


Quick  vineyard  plowing 


finished  in  two  operations 


One  Tractor  and  One  Implement 
For  All  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Work 


DIFFERENT 
EQUIPMENT 
ATTACHES  TO 
THESE  BARS 


UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 
and  ATTACHOR 


With  this  one  outfit  the  orchardist  and 
vineyardist  can  do  practically  all  their 
work  and  one  man  can  do  much  more 
work  at  less  expense  than  ever  before 
possible. 

The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  Attachor  is 
made  to  work  in  connection  with  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  so  that  one  man  has  control 
of  both  tractor  and  implement  It  consists  of 
an  attachor  truck  equipped  with  a  power  lift 
device  and  a  pair  of  transverse  bars  to  which 
can  be  attached  the  following  equipment: 

Orchard  Gang  Plow.  Offset  Sulky,  Straight 
Sulky,  Orchard  or  Alfalfa  Cultivators;  Spring 
Tooth  Harrow  in  two,  three  or  four  sections. 

Furrow  Irrigator  for  orchard  or  vineyard  work. 

Ridge  Irrigator,  Vineyard  Gang  Plow  and 
Crust  Breaker. 

Thus  this  one  implement  does  away  with 
all  special  tools  which  are  used  for  only  a  few 
days  out  of  the  year.  The  Moline-Universal 
Tractor  Attachor  combines  the  main  parts  of 
all  these  machines  such  as  wheels,  axle,  frame, 
lifting  device,  seat  and  control  mechanism. 

The  saving  in  expense  is  apparent. 

But  the  improved  quality  of  the  work 
which  can  be  done  with  the  Moline  Universal 
outfit  and  the  saving  in  time  is  of  greater 
importance. 

For  orchard  plowing  the  gang  plow  is  used 
and  the  land  is  plowed  as  close  as  the  branches 
of  the  trees  will  permit.  Then  the  Offset 
Sulky  or  the  Straight  Sulky  is  attached  in 
place  of  the  gang  plows  and  the  last  furrow 
or  two  are  plowed  out  right  up  to  the  tree 
trunks.  Plowing  can  be  done  away  from  or 
to  the  trees  in  this  manner.  After  plowing 
the  Orchard,  the  Cultivator  or  Spring  Tooth 

Address  Dept.  No.  19' 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


Harrow  can  be  readily  attached  for  making  a 
fine  mulch.  And  if  irrigation  is  practiced, 
furrows  or  ridges  are  quickly  made  by  attach¬ 
ing  this  equipment. 

For  vineyard  work,  Moline-Universal  At¬ 
tachor  enables  a  better  quality  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  quicker  and  cheaper  than  ever 
before  possible.  The  vineyard  plow  consists 
of  a  pair  of  right  and  left  hand  bottoms. 
These  bottoms  can  be  spaced  wide  apart  or 
close  together  to  suit  any  vineyard  rows  from 
6  to  1 0  ft.  apart.  In  two  operations,  with  the 
bottoms  spaced  wide  and  close  together,  all 
the  land  can  be  completely  plowed  between 
the  rows.  Then  by  using  Spring  Tooth  Harrow 
and  Furrow  Irrigators  the  entire  vineyard 
work  can  be  finished  completely. 

The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  is  especially 
well  adapted  to  orchard  and  vineyard  work, 
being  light  in  weight,  extremely  powerful. 
All  moving  parts  are  fully  protected  from 
dust  and  many  other  features  which  other 
tractors  do  not  have.  Aside  from  this  work 
it  can  be  used  for  any  farm  work,  including 
cultivation  of  row  crops  and  for  belt  work. 

This  Moline  outfit  will  make  you  more 
profit.  If  you  are  interested  in  orchard  or 
vineyard  work,  send  for  folder  R.  F.  No.  84 
which  explains  in  detail  just  how  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  and  Attachor  are  used. 


Manufacturers  of  Quality  Farm  Implements 
Since  186S 


Plows,  (steel  and 

chilled) 

Harrow* 

Planter* 

Cultivator* 

Mower* 


Hay  Rake* 

Hay  Loader* 

Hay  Stacker* 
Crain  Drill* 

Lime  Sower* 
Manure  Spreader* 


Scale* 

Crain  Binder* 
Corn  Binder* 
Wagon*  and 
Moline -Universal 
Tractor 


Stephens  Salient  Six  Automobiles 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


JL  Roofing  Products 

-  Afford  best  protection  obtainable  from  fire, 
lightning  and  storms.  Durable-rust-resistant. 

Made  from  Apollo-Kkystonk  CopperSteelGalvanized Sheets—  tlio 
t>  a  1%  a  highest  quality  Galvanized  Sheets  manufactured  for  Culverts,  Silos, 

1  .inks,  Hoofing,  Spouting,  and  all  exnosod  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  trade 
marks— it  indicates  that  Cop — 1  1  ~ J  1  -  ’  *  —  -  ■ 


_ K - - - -  -  rn VMV  AkUJOkUUV  nvmvu  UVIV,„  regl 

,-er  Steel  is  used.  .Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Kkxstonk  Copper  Steel  Rooting  i  tn 
r‘a'M  specially  unapieu  for  residences  and  publio  buildings.  Send  for  free  "Better  Buildings”  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Geaeral  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


! Patented 


RHODES  MFG.  < 

529  So.  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


’THE  only 
.  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


EASIEST. RUNNING  MILL 

Kelly  Duplex  Mills  require  25%  less  sn  |U|  Af)B 
power,  do  as  much,  or  more,  work  as  any  >lr  \  \ 
other  mill  of  equal  size.  Grind  ear 
com,  shelled  oorn,  oats,  wheat,  kaffir 
com,  cotton  seed,  com  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats  or  any  kind  of  grain.  For 
speed  and  complete  grinding  tho 

KELLY  DUPLEX 
Has  No  Superior 

Easily  operated.  Novo* 
chokes.  7  sizes.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Any  power. 

Especially  adapted  fop 
gasoline  engines.  FREE  CATALOt 

DUPLEX  MILL  *  MFG.  CO.,  8ox320  ,  Springfield,  Ohl 


_ TTEMPCLIMAY" 

^ - Spreade — 


SPREADS  EVENLY— QUICKLY 

Any  barn  manure,  fertilizer,  lime,  ashes,  etc. 
Shreds  into  wide  strips,  without  dogging  or  bunch¬ 
ing.  Meets  every  requirement— Sell,  on  It,  Merita 


LIGHT  DRAFT— ONLY  TWO  HORSES 

Kemp-Ctimax  is  simple,  durable,  light  draft.  Double- 
solf  sharpening  teeth  bolted  to  Inclosed  Cylinder 
practically  indestructible.  Write  for  catalog  and 
prices.  Ask  for  “  Saving  and  Applicat  ion  of  Mauure  ” 
by  the  inventor  of  the  Spreader.  We  have  a  good 
proposition  for  dealers. 


N.  J.  KEMP  CO. 

36  Swan  Street,  Batavia,  N,  Y. 
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Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Here  is  my  dollar ;  keep  it  coming.  I  was  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  years  ago,  when  it  was  Moore’s 
Rural  New-Yorker.  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  cost  more  than  it  does  now, 
but  it  was  not  worth  as  much,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  for  it  was  a  good  paper  then.  He  did  not  advocate 
farmers’  political  movement  then.  albert  russell. 

Michigan. 

WE  do  not  know  of  any  other  product  which  in 
the  past  40  years  has  gone  up  in  quality  and 
down  in  price.  Ca.11  you  name  one?  Mr.  Russell 
names  The  R.  X.-Y. 


When  Are  You  Going  to  Resign? 

LAST  year,  as  readers  will  remember,  we  asked 
that  question  of  Hon.  Charles  H.  Betts,  secretary 
of  the  Foods  and  Markets  Commission.  We  told  Mr. 
Betts  at  that  time  that  the  longer  he  remained  in 
office  the  more  votes  he  lost  to  the  administration. 
Ilis  answer  was: 

"I  shall  never  resign!” 

Perhaps  the  recent  election  convinced  Mr.  Betts 
that  after  all  we  had  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  his 
olficial  connection.  At  any  rate  the  newspapers  now 
print  the  following: 

Charles  H.  Betts  resigned  yesterday  as  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Food  Commission.  His  resigna¬ 
tion  was  tendered  at  a  meeting  in  the  offices  of  the 
Federal  Food  Board,  No.  0  East  57th  Street. 

Mr.  Betts  stated  that  as  the  war  is  over  he  wishes  to 
give  his  attention  to  his  private  business. 

A  wise  decision  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Betts!  Had  he 
made  such  a  decision  one  year  ago  the  result  of  the 
recent  election  might  have  been  different.  Who 
knows? 

* 

IT  is  a  common  occurrence  for  us  to  receive  letters 
which  contain  serious  charges  against  public  men 
or  people  in  business,  or  these  letters  will  demand 
information  on  important  public  matters.  In  some 
eases  the  writers  say,  “I  want  you  to  print  this  or 
investigate  it,  but  under  no  circumstances  will  I  per¬ 
mit  any  use  of  my  name!”  Now  a  moment's  thought 
should  show  anyone  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  cannot  carry 
any  such  thing  through  unless  we  have  all  the  facts 
and  the  backing  of  those  who  complain.  Suppose 
we  went  after  some  public  man  with  a  complaint, 
lie  would  promptly  demand  a  full  statement  of  the 
facts  and  the  name  of  the  party  making  the  charges. 
That  would  be  his  right — it  is  what  you  would  do 
in  his  place.  Think  of  the  position  we  would  occupy 
If  we  could  not  give  the  source  of  our  information ! 
Now  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  afraid  to  tackle  anyone  or 
anything  in  a  just  and  necessary  cause.  We  think 
we  have  proved  that  statement  in  the  past,  but  we 
must  know  all  about  it  and  have  the  full  backing  of 
those  who  want  justice.  The  very  first  principle  of 
any  fight  to  obtain  recognition  or  right  is  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  and  if  need  be  to 

take  a  hand  right  in  the  fight. 

* 

Haven’t  we  beard  something  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
not  best  to  put  new  wine  in  old  bottles?  IIow  about 
this  new  wine  that  is  coming  back  into  our  midst? 
Have  we  made  ready  to  store  it  and  make  the  best  use 
of  it  or  are  we  going  to  try  to  pour  it  back  into  the  old 
bottles  and  after  awhile  lose  it?  R.  B. 

THAT  is  written  by  a  young  farmer  who  has  been 
in  the  army — and  is  now  home  ready  for  work. 
T  he  “new  wine”  he  refers  to  is  the  spirit  and  new 
view  of  life  which  the  soldiers  will  bring  back  with 
them.  A  good  many  of  these  soldiers  were  boys  on 
the  farm  working  for  father  as  a  sort  of  favored 
hired  man.  They  were  not  paid  much  more  than 
common  laborers — some  of  them  had  no  regular 
wages.  They  just  lived  with  father  and  mother,  in 
many  cases  from  a  sense  of  duty,  having  little  to  do 
with  the  farm  management.  Since  they  were  drafted 
father  has  learned  the  value  of  his  boy  through  being 
forced  to  pay  higher  wages  for  inferior  help.  Now  the 
boy  is  a  man,  hardened  and  broadened  and  matured 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

in  the  great  school  of  the  army.  His  ideas  of  life 
are  changed  and  he  has  picked  up  new  associations 
through  contact  with  new  and  trained  friends.  At 
home  the  girl  of  his  youth  has  waited  for  him  and 
she  too  has  grown.  Perhaps  she  has  taken  some 
new  job  or  learned  the  value  of  organization  in  the 
Red  Cross.  When  these  young  people  with  their 
spirit  and  glory  and  knowledge  come  back  to  father’s 
farm  it  will  surely  be  like  “new  wine,”  which  the 
plainest  common  sense  will  tells  us  cannot  be  kept  in 
“old  bottles!”  It  is  doubtful  if  many  older  men 
need  worry  over  what  they  can  do  for  these  young 
soldiers.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  a  case  of  what  the 
young  soldier  will  do  to  the  older  man.  We  have  all 
got  to  realize  that  life  can  never  again  settle  down 
into  the  old  groove.  We  must  all  adapt  our  plans 
to  suit  the  returning  army,  for  “youth  must  he 
served.” 

* 

THIS  year  hundreds  of  farmers  are  having  The 
Ii.  N.-Y.  sent  to  their  tenant  or  hired  man  as  a 
New  Year’s  present.  We  never  had  so  many  of  these 
subscriptions  before,  and  we  greatly  appreciate  them. 
It  will  please  us  if  we  can  do  or  say  something  that 
will  give  the  owner  and  the  worker  a  common  ground 
for  conference.  One  man  in  Maryland  makes  the 
following  suggestion — a  new  one  to  us : 

To  every  employer  I  would  say :  “Subscribe  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  your  hired  man  and  if  you  see  he  is  pleased 
then  pay  him  living  wages  and  you  have  a  good  man. 
If  he  docs  not  take  any  interest  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  you 
would  better  get  rid  of  him,  for  he  will  not  take  an 
interest  in  your  place.” 

As  a  sort  of  Babcock  test  for  the  hired  man  Tiie 
II.  N.-Y.  may  have  a  new  value  which  we  had  not 
thought  of.  At  any  rate  we  stand  ready  to  offer  our 
services  in  100,000  cases !  All  the  case  requires  is  a 
dollar  aud  a  hired  man’s  name! 

* 

IN  a  certain  New  York  town  recently  a  milk  com¬ 
pany  wanted  to  secure  milk  contracts  from  far¬ 
mers.  As  part  of  their  plan  they  distributed  circu¬ 
lars  calling  for  a  meeting.  Below  is  a  part  of  that 
circular  exactly  reproduced  to  show  some  of  the 
“inducements” : 


At  that  time  a  number  of  the  Company  Officials  from 
the  New  York  office  will  address  you.  We  will  have 
lots  of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Refresh¬ 
ments  will  be  served,  also  cigars  for  the  men.  flowers 
for  the  ladies.  Come  all  and  have  a  good  time.  We 
■want  to  meet  you. 


Now  possibly  this  company  thought  that  these  in¬ 
telligent  dairy  farmers  would  run  for  the  chance  to 
obtain  free  cigars,  “refreshments”  and  flowers,  and. 
under  the  excitement  of  this  great  liberality,  sign 
almost  any  contract  that  might  be  presented.  In 
years  past  it  must  he  admitted  that  free  men  have 
handed  over  their  rights  and  privileges  and  seen 
them  go  up  in  smoke — through  cigars  or  other  forms 
cf  “good  will.”  We  are  living  now  in  a  new  age, 
when  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that,  they  do  not 
want  free  cigars  and  flowers,  but  they  do  want  a 
large  enough  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  to  enable 
them  to  buy  cigars  and  flowrers  if  they  need  them. 
Acting  upon  this  new  spirit  one  farmer  sent  this 
circular  and  wrote  on  it,  “Will  you  walk  into  my 
parlor ,  said  the  spider  to  the  ftyt”  We  like  to  see 
people  go  back  into  the  classics  for  inspiration! 

* 

WE  have  had  considerable  discussion  over  that 
misfit  tree  case  mentioned  on  page  1383.  Sev¬ 
eral  parties  want  to  know  just  what  the  New  York 
courts  have  decided  as  the  measure  of  damages.  So 
we  repeat:  “ The  proper  measure  of  damages  is  the 
difference  between  what  the  land  is  worth  with  the 
trees  as  they  were  at  the  time  the  defect  is  dis¬ 
covered,  and  what  the  land  would  have  been  worth  at 
lhat  time  had  the  trees  been  true  to  name”  We 
think  that  will  stand  hereafter,  and  that  it  is  what 
growers  and  nurserymen  must  expect.  The  nursery¬ 
men  will,  no  doubt,  object  to  any  such  measure  of 
damage  as  excessive.  Yet  why  should  a  grower  he 
compelled  to  stand  the  entire  loss?  Until  a  tree 
comes  into  bearing  its  value  is  prospective — a  mat¬ 
ter  of  years — and  when  a  man  has  come  to  he  50 
or  over  the  years  count  up.  There  will  always  he  a 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  orchard 
land  and  the  earning  capacity  of  a  tree.  Some¬ 
times  the  nurseryman  claims  that  the  trees  have  not 
been  well  cared  for,  and  that  they  have  little  value. 
If  he  can  prove  it  he  could  obtain  justice  under  this 
new  measure  of  values,  because  if  the  trees  were  not 
well  grown  they  could  not  add  value  to  the  land. 
The  grower  must  remember  that  he  will  have  no 
case  unless  he  can  prove  without  any  question  that 


the  “misfit.”  trees  actually  are  the  ones  lie  bought 
from  the  nurseryman.  There  have  been  cases  where 
the  grower  had  planted  several  lots  of  trees  in  the 
same  orchard,  and  could  not  positively  separate  them. 


WE  must  not  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  the  war  is  all  over  and  that  a  return  to 
old-time  conditions  is  coming  at.  once.  Germany  has 
been  beaten  and  well  stripped  of  her  weapons,  but 
it  will  be  six  months  or  more  before  peace  can  be 
formally  declared.  There  will  be  a  hard  and  stub¬ 
born  contest  when  the  peace  congress  meets,  and  it 
will  naturally  he  hard  to  hold  the  Allied  nations  to¬ 
gether  in  an  agreement  over  the  fate  of  Germany. 
Until  this  is  all  settled  there  can  be  no  return  to 
business  conditions  as  they  were  before  the  war — 
in  fact,  they  can  never  come  hack  just  as  we  knew 
them  10  years  or  more  ago.  We  have  many  letters 
from  readers  who  ask  if  they  may  not  expect  lower 
prices  for  fertilizer,  machinery  and  other  farm  sup¬ 
plies.  There  is  nothing  in  sight,  to  indicate  any  such 
reduction.  The  end  of  the  war  came  unexpectedly, 
with  the  full  power  of  the  nation  geared  up  to  war 
work.  No  one  was  prepared  to  make  a  quick  change 
in  industry,  and  most  supplies  needed  for  the  next 
season’s  work  had  been  contracted  for.  We  cannot 
see  any  hope  of  readjusting  prices  for  this  season. 
The  demand  promises  to  be  very  heavy,  and  our  ad¬ 
vice  would  he  to  make  sure  of  the  needed  goods  at 
once. 

* 

AMONG  the  things  which  are  surely  coming  to 
improved  farming  of  the  future  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  certified  special  products.  Every  section  has 
the  soil  and  climate  exactly  suited  for  growing  some 
special  product  to  perfection.  If  a  man  wanted  to 
grow  a  tine  quality  of  salt  hay  he  would  not  go  to 
some  rich  and  sweet  upland  pasture.  Nor  would  he 
seed  Alfalfa  in  a  salt  marsh.  Every  section  has 
special  crops,  and  the  future  of  successful  farming 
will  mean  hunting  for  the  special  crop  of  any  locality 
and  then  learning  how  to  grow  it  properly.  Farmers 
on  Long  Island  are  giving  a  good  illustration  of  the 
way  this  will  work  out.  The  dairy  farmers  of  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Northern  New  York  have  found  that  Luce’s 
Favorite  corn  is  the  variety  best  suited  for  producing 
silage  and  filling  the  silo.  Repeated  tests  have  shown 
this  variety  superior.  While  it  will  produce  a  great 
crop  of  silage  corn,  the  variety  is  not.  sure  to  mature 
in  that  latitude,  and  farmers  cannot  depend  on  seed 
grown  on  their  own  farms.  Now  it  has  been  shown 
that  Luce's  Favorite  grows  well  nigh  to  perfection  on 
Long  Island.  It  may  he  said  that  Long  Island  farm¬ 
ers  have  found  this  seed  grain  best  suited  to  their 
soil  and  conditions.  Thus,  while  it.  might  seem  at 
%  first  thought  that  Long  Island  could  have  but  little 
connection  with  Delaware  or  Chenango  County,  N. 
Y.,  the  fact  is  that  island  seed  corn  may  make  dairy¬ 
ing  in  these  northern  counties  a  safer  and  more 
prosperous  business,  provided  there  can  be  a  clear 
understanding  and  confidence  regarding  this  seed. 
A  Suffolk  Co  operative  Association  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  for  the  purpose  of  handling  certified  Luce’s 
Favorite  seed  corn,  and  thorough  inspection,  germin¬ 
ation  and  grading  will  lie  carried  out.  We  just  refer 
to  this  now  to  indicate  one  of  the  things  which  will 
surely  be  worked  out  in  enterprising  communities. 
Farmers  will  hunt  until  they  find  the  crop  best  suited 
to  their  locality.  Then  they  will  learn  how  to  grow 
it  properly  and  organize  to  dispose  of  it. 


Brevities 

This  is  a  hide-raw-lick  ram,  said  the  sheep  tick  as 
lie  bored  into  the  skin  of  the  head  of  the  flock. 

Frost  feeds  on  fat.  Therefore  it  costs  more  to  put 
meat  on  the  hog  in  zero  weather. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  fairer  statement  than  the 
article  by  D.  L.  Hartman  on  frost-proof  cabbage, 
page  5. 

Several  readers  write  to  tell  us  how  happy  they  are 
to  see  the  sheep  advertisements  outnumber  those  of  the 
dog.  The  sheep  men  have  hardly  begun. 

Tiie  woman  follows  the  citizenship  of  her  husband. 
If  an  Englishwoman  marries  an  American  she  becomes 
one  also.  If  an  American  marries  an  Englishman  she 
becomes  English. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announces  that  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Department  will  offer  nitrate  of  soda  to  farm¬ 
ers  during  the  coming  season.  The  price  will  be  .$81 
per  ton — cash.  What  have  readers  to  say  about  the  last 
distribution  ? 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  overcome  >  among  war 
injuries  is  the  effect  of  shell  shock.  This  is  a  nervous 
trouble  caused  by  exploding  shells.  The  victim  does 
not  show  outward  injury,  but  his  spirit  and  nerve  are 
broken  and  it  is  hard  to  repair  them.  We  shall  have 
many  cases  of  agricultural  shell  shock  in  the  next  few 
years.  Many  men  will  find  tiie  shells  of  old  habit,  and 
prejudice  shattered  and  it  will  shock  them  to  try  to 
get  used  to  new  conditions. 


■Bhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


New  York  Federation  of  Agriculture 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  New 
York  Federation  of  Agriculture,  held  at  Albany,  on  Dec. 
13th,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  and 
convention  of  the  Federation  at  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  .Tan.  13,  in  conjunction  with  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

The  business  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  evening  of 
Jan  1G,  at  eight  P.  M.,  at  the  Seneca  Hotel,  and  on  the 
following  day  we  will  meet  with  the  fruit  growers  at 
Convention  Hall,  morning  and  afternoon  session. 

This  arrangement  will  give  the  delegates  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attend  the  great  meeting  of  the  Horticulturists, 
which  will  be  worth  going  a  great  distance  to  attend, 
the  fruit  show  in  connection  with  that  meeting  being 
one  of  the  best  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  this  country,  and 
lasting  three  days — Jan.  15,  16  and  17.  s.  J.  T.  bush. 


Farms  For  the  Soldiers 

Many  well-meaning  folks  are  talking  today  about  what 
a  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  the  returning  soldier,  and 
how  well  he  deserves  of  the  Republic.  Well,  what  does 
it  all  mean?  Is  'anything  to  come  of  it?  I  doubt  my¬ 
self  whether  the  returning  soldier,  in  the  best  of  physical 
health  and  with  a  keen  mind,  is  afraid  to  tackle  almost 
any  odds.  It  is  rather  a  question,  I  think,  of  our  giving 
him  a  clear  track  in  making  a  place  for  himself  and 
helping  him  to  'be  as  strong  a  force  as  possible  in  build¬ 
ing  up  our  life  and  business.  In  no  place  do  we  need 
him  more  than  in  the  country.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  the  first  step  forward  is  to  give  every  young  fellow 
who  has  seen  service  and  is  competent  to  run  a  farm  a 
chance  to  buy  a  farm  on  reasonable  terms.  Why  not 
link  up  this  idea  of  using  war  risk  insurance  as  security 
for  a  loan,  with  the  plan  recently  advocated  of  having 
the  Farm  Loan  banks  authorized  to  loan  to  returned 
soldiers  half  the  purchase  price  of  farms  they  wish  to 
buy  for  a  fairly  long  term  of  years  without  interest?  In 
such  cases  the  value  of  the  property  would  be  determined 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  farm  loans  are  now 
issued  by  these  Federal  banks,  and  other  simple  but  rea¬ 
sonable  requirements  would  prevent  the  abuse  of  such  a 
privilege.  Would  not  this  plan  put  many  a  young  man 
in  the  way  of  becoming  a  farm  owner  instead  of  a  ten¬ 
ant?  Would  it  not  clear  the  way  for  a  much  more 
satisfactory  arrangement  between  father  and  son  than 
now  exists,  and  lead  to  a  working  partnership  that 
would  be  much  better  for  them  both,  and  for  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  many  cases?  Would  it  not  decide  a  good  many 
young  men  who  are  returning  to  the  farm  with  misgiv¬ 
ings  to  go  ahead  with  energy  and  push  plans  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  paying  farm  business?  Would  it  not  enable  a 
good  many  to  equip  themselves  properly  with  stock  and 
machinery  at  the  outset  and  put  them  on  the  road  to  a 
comfortable  living  sooner  than  would  otherwise  be  pos¬ 
sible?  In  camp  life,  the  expression  that  struck  me  most 
strongly  was  the  one  we  used  in  rounding  up  the  strag¬ 
glers  and  in  getting  action.  It  was  “Shake  a  leg!  Wake 
up  there  and  shake  a  leg !”  Isn’t  that  what  we  need  to 
do  right  now  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  new 
blood  and  enthusiasm  that  is  coining  back  to  us?  Won’t 
an  investment  like  the  one  suggested  above  do  the  busi¬ 
ness?  Can  we  afford  not  to  capitalize  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  and  the  ability  that  these  young  fellows 
have  in  putting  farming  on  a  better  paying  basis,  both 
in  actual  cash  and  in  giving  a  happier  outlook  to  us 
and  our  children?  Suppose  we  get  busy  and  have  some¬ 
thing  practical  done.  Shake  a  leg!  Why  not? 

Maryland.  reubex  brigham. 

R.  X.-Y. — As  Mr.  Brigham  has  been  in  the  army  he 
ought  to  know  how  the  soldiers  feel.  We  want  their 
opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  older  farmers.  The  chief  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  land  scheme  suggested  by  Secretary  Lane 
is  that  it  may  create  too  many  farms  and  thus  give  an 
over-production  of  food.  There  are  already  farms 
enough  in  the  country  if  the  land  is  worked  reasonably. 
The  best  policy  would  be  not  to  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  farms,  but  to  give  these  soldiers  a  chance  to 
buy  some  of  the  farms  now  unoccupied  or  half  tilled. 


Confessions  of  a  Back-to-the-Lander 

Your  paper  is  very  interesting,  and  has  the  right  idea. 
I  only  wish  I  could  afford  to  subscribe  for  all  my  city 
relatives,  who  think  that  all  there  is  to  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  is  picking  up  eggs,  and  often  wonder  what  I  find 
to  do  all  day  long.  I  had  more  or  less  the  same  ideas  a 
few  years  ago,  before  I  joined  the  back-tp-the-land 
movement,  and  believe  the  right  idea  is  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  problems  of  the  farmer  and  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  needs  of  the  consumer,  but  the  difficulty 
lies  in  educating  the  city  man  into  an  understanding 
of  the  troubles  and  perplexities  of  life  in  the  country. 
You  can  find  it  out  quick  enough  by  doing.  I  have  been 
a  civil  engineer  and  worked  in  responsible  positions  in 
difficult  jobs,  been  an  instructor  at  Princeton  I’ni ver¬ 
sify,  but  nothing  I  have  ever  tackled  has  taken  as  much 
hard  work,  mentally  and  physically,  as  trying  to  farm 
it.  with  a  very  limited  capital,  and  I  can  say  that  my 
respect  for  any  man  that  has  made  a  success  of  farming 
is  profound.  I  haven’t  a  doubt  that  I  can  make  more 
money  at  architecture  in  New  York  than  I  can  down 
here.  But  nothing  will  ever  induce  me,  in  the  way  of 
financial  returns,  to  give  up  living  in  the  country.  I 
like  it  and  am  going  to  stick  and  keep  on  learning. 

Long  Island.  w.  E.  B. 


Concrete  Ships 

The  other  day  a  ship  320  feet  long  and  made  of 
concrete  came  sailing  into  New  York  Harbor. 
She  carried  over  25.000  bags  of  sugar  which  were 
“dry  as  a  bone.”  This  ship  was  made  on  the  Pacific 
coast  in  60  days.  They  just  set  up  a  frame  of  steel 
and  poured  the  concrete  in.  When  it  hardened, 
there  was  the  ship !  When  you  come  to  think  of  a 
big  block  of  concrete,  shaped  like  a  boat,  floating  on 
the  ocean,  defying  the  hardest  storms  and  carrying  a 
great  cargo,  you  wonder  wliat  is  to  happen  next. 
Will  it  be  a  life  preserver  made  out  of  brick?  The 
concrete  ship  is  a  success  and  some  of  the  concrete 
wonders  worked  out  on  land  are  nearly  as  remark¬ 
able.  “What  would  you  have  said  if,  when  you  were 
a  boy,  someone  had  told  you  that  a  concrete  ship 
would  be  made  to  float?”  That  is  the  question  we 
asked  of  a  middle-aged  man.  His  answer  indicates 
the  wonderful  progress  in  concrete  making:  “/ 
should  have  asked  what  concrete  was!" 


Improving  Farm  Conditions 

Iu  reference  to  “the  bright  side  of  farming,”  appear¬ 
ing  on  page  1385,  I  notice  one  of  your  readers  finds 
fault  with  your  policy  of  everlasting  “knocking”  on 
prices  of  farm  products  and  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer 
in  general.  I  truly  believe,  like  a  great  many  more, 
that  your  journal  does  not  mis-state  or  misrepresent  one 
iota  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  farmer  as  a 
whole.  Your  ceaseless  and  tireless  efforts  in  this  respect 
should  meet  with  the  approval  and  appreciation  of 
every  farmer,  whether  he  belongs  on  the  bright  side  or 
gloomy  side.  Keep  up  your  splendid  fight  in  behalf  of 
their  cause,  and  continue  to  educate  and  to  enlighten 
the  farmers  as  to  their  true  economic  importance.  Your 
efforts  will  not  be  in  vain,  for  the  farmers  will  even¬ 
tually  see  things  in  their  true  light,  and.  in  consequence, 
free  themselves  from  the  shackles  of  the  parasites  who 
are  directly  responsible  for  the  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances  they  are  in.  Before  this  country  entered  the 
war  farming  in  general  was  more  or  less  discouraging. 
Conditions  have  improved  somewhat  since  then,  but 
they  can  be  improved  a  great  deal  more,  and  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  as  you  have  often  advocated,  by 
sending  enough  farmers  to  the  State  Legislature  to  make 
their  power  and  influence  felt  iu  the  reactionary  circles 
of  those  bodies.  F.  P. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


Autocracy  in  School  Matters 

In  September,  1017.  at  a  special  school  meeting  in 
District  No.  17.  town  of  Denmark,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a 
vote  was  taken  on  a  resolution  read  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  to  annul  this  district  and  annex  it  to  District 
No.  1.  Twenty-eight  voted  against  the  measure  and 
five  for  it.  This  superintendent  was  a  stranger  who 
had  just  moved  from  another  part  of  the  State  to 
District  No.  1.  When  undertaking  to  close  this  school 
permanently,  he  professedly  did  not  know  the  district 
boundaries,  the  number  of  school  children  residing  in 
the  district,  nor  where  their  homes  were  located.  The 
argument  put  forth  by  him  and  the  members  of  the 
board  was  that  under  the  township  law  our  tax  would 
be  less  by  having  fewer  schools.  The  sentiments  of  the 
voters  showed  plainly  that  whether  the  tax  would  be 
more  or  less  the  school  should  be  kept  open,  and  it  was, 
during  last  year.  When  the  township  law  was  re¬ 
pealed,  the  superintendent  had  autocratic  power,  and 
as  soon  as  the  snow  was  gone  a  surveyor  was  sent  to 
map  District  No.  17  joined  to  District  No.  1.  The 
superintendent  issued  a  decree  saying  by  his  authority 
the  two  districts  were  one. 

District  No.  17  has  appealed  repeatedly  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  at  Albany  through  an  attorney 
and  representatives  from  the  district.  These  appeals 
have  amounted  to  nothing  except  to  convince  those  in¬ 
terested  of  the  utter  disregard  of  the  department  for 
the  needs  and  rights  of  country  people.  Our  Winters 
are  severe,  with  mercury  being  frequently  from  20  to 
25  degrees  below  zero,  and  occasionally  much  lower. 
The  snow  is  deep  and  roads  badly  drifted,  making  reg¬ 
ular  attendance  at  school  from  some  of  the  farms  impos¬ 
sible  for  young  children  in  Winter,  and  a  matter  of 
much  loss  of  time  and  hardship  to  both  children  and 
parents  at  other  seasons,  from  all  of  them.  District 
No.  1  is  a  village  district,  with  a  heavy  bonded  indebt¬ 
edness  which  is  spread  over  the  forcibly  acquired  terri¬ 
tory.  Last  year,  under  the  township  law,  our  tax  was 
about  300  per  cent  more  than  in  1916 ;  this  year  it  is 
nearly  -100  per  cent  over  that  of  1916,  and  we  have  no 
school. 

City  people  are  loath  to  believe  conditions  like  the 
above  can  be  forced  upon  people  iu  this  supposedly  free 
country.  The  Yew  York  Exening  Sun  published  re¬ 
cently  in  its  correspondence  column  a  letter  calling 
attention  to  this  abuse  which  country  dwellers  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  bear  under  the  present  school  system,  the 
editor  making  comment  that  “with  the  repeal  of  the 
township  law  this  evil  was  corrected,”  which  it  surely 
was  not,  as  Section  129  of  the  education  law  shows. 
Unless  the  farms  are  to  be  depopulated  we  must  have 
in  this  north  country  nearby  schools;  and  as  there  is 
Considerable  sentiment  against  autocracy  at  present, 
and  favoring  the  return  of  forcibly  annexed  territory, 
would  it  not  be  a  suitable  time  for  the  New  York  State 
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Legislature  to  put  down  the  autocracy  within  her  bor¬ 
ders,  and  restore  the  stolen  school  districts? 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  john  m.  lewis. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

SPEEDING  THE  COMMON  OFFENSE.— A  report 
of  Secretary  of  State  F.  M.  Hugo  says  the  State  troop¬ 
ers  during  the  past  year  made  1,7S6  arrests  for  violation 
of  the  motor  vehicle  law,  and  only  83  of  the  persons 
were  discharged.  Improper  license  plates,  lack  of  proper 
lights  and  reckless  driving  were  the  most  frequent  of¬ 
fenses  up-State.  In  New  York  City  in  the  last  10 
months  $148,000  in  fines  has  been  collected,  and  203 
persons  committed  to  jail  without  the  chance  of  paying 
a  fine,  while  171  others  served  sentences  in  default  of 
payment  of  fines.  Here  the  most  common  offense  wav 
speeding.  The  coming  year  will  probably  see  an  increase 
or  at  least  60.000  motor  vehicles  in  the  State,  bringing 
the  total  to  approximately  460,000  ears,  of  which  365,- 
000  are  passenger. 

OT  R  SMALL  TOWNS  IN  WAR. — Skaneateles  vil¬ 
lage,  with  a  population  of  4.619.  has  35  commissioned 
officers  upon  its  honor  roll,  some  of  them  natives  who 
have  removed  from  the  town,  and  190  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  in  the  military  and  naval  service.  Five 
have  died  in  the  service.  Pulaski  has  just  dedicated  a 
service  flag  with  150  stars ;  four  gold  stars  and  four 
silver  ones.  The  flag  is  10  by  15  feet,  and  was  secured 
by  the  families  of  the  men  in  the  service.  It  is  to  hang 
from  a  cable  across  the  entrance  to  the  town’s  main 
park. 

STATE  MUST  PAY  FOR  FLOODED  LANDS.— 
The  State  has  lost  the  test  case  to  decide  whether  it 
tad  to  pay  $75,000  for  damages  caused  by  flooding  farm 
and  trucking  lands  in  Cayuga  County,  near  Port  Byron, 
on  September  15,  1915.  Action  was  brought  by  Fred  J. 
Saroney.  of  Port  Byron,  for  about  $900,  and  there  were 
between  40  and  50  other  claimants.  Saroney’s  case  was 
to  be  a  test  case,  to  determine  all.  The  damage  was 
largely  in  onion  and  celery  crops,  and  was  caused  by 
the  Erie  Canal’s  overflowing  and  washing  out  large 
areas.  The  owners  of  the  land  claimed  the  trouble  was 
due  to  mismanagement  at  the  gates  at  Montezuma,  while 
attorneys  for  the  State  claimed  there  was  a  cloudburst, 
and  that  there  was  no  human  prevention,  claiming  de¬ 
fense  in  the  “act  of  God”  clause  of  the  law.  The  Court 
of  Claims  first  gave  Saroney  a  verdict,  and  when  the 
State  appealed  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  affirmed 
the  award. 

•PATRONS  OF  INDUSTRY’S  ANNUAL  CONVEN¬ 
TION. — At  a  two-day’s  session  in  Syracuse,  A.  J.  Sears 
of  Cortland  was  re-elected  president  of  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Patrons  of  Industry.  Others  officers  newly 
elected  are  :  ,T.  W.  Cowan.  Albany  County,  vice-president ; 
Frank  Stanton,  Greenville,  secretary;  A.  F.  Barney, 
Belleville,  treasurer;  W.  A.  Genung,  Ithaca,  chaplain; 
J.  A.  Hall,  Cortland,  trustee.  The  1919  convention  will 
again  be  in  Syracuse.  F.  E.  Alexander,  State  Grange 
lecturer,  spoke  on  matters  of  interest  to  both  this  order 
and  the  Grange.  The  association  went  on  record  as 
against  the  plan  to  consolidate  with  the  Grange,  after  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  subject.  Entertainment  num¬ 
bers  were  contributed  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Howard  and  Rev 
Bradford  of  Cortland  :  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Upton  of  Os¬ 
wego  County.  Mrs.  Earl  Wood  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Potts. 
Dean  Howe  of  Syracuse  University  spoke  on  after-the- 
war  topics. 

HOLIDAY  MARKET  NOTES.— Dressed  turkevs 
were  offered  on  the  Saturday  market  at  Syracuse  for  65c 
per  lb.,  though  some  of  the  200  rigs  registered  took  45c 
before  the  session  closed.  Few  live  turkeys  were  offered. 
Hundreds  of  pounds  of  live  chicken  and  fowl,  ducks, 
rabbits  and  guinea  hens  were  offered.  Chickens  brought 
o2  to  38c.  fowls  2S  to  30c,  ducks  40c,  geese  45c,  rab¬ 
bits  25c.  and  guineas  $1  to  $1.50  a  pair.  Eggs  dropped 
to  75  and  SOc  a  dozen.  Butter  sold  at  65  to  75c  per  lb 
Potatoes  brought  $1.15  and  $1.25  per  bu..  cabbage  60c 
per^doz.  heads,  extracted  honey  30c  per  lb.,  apples  75c 
to  $1  per  bu. :  new  dry  beans  dropped  to  $6  per  bu. ; 
large  red  onions  sold  for  $1  per  bu.,  and  small  yellow 
ones  at  50  to  65c  per  bu.  Hickory  nuts  brought'  $3.50 
per  bu.  Veal  sold  at  22c  lb„  lamb  30c,  wholesale.  Nine 
live  little  pigs  brought  $5  each.  Twenty-five  loads  of 
hay  sold  at  $2(5  a  ton.  Christmas  trees  dropped  to  25 
and  35c  each ;  ground  pine  and  cedar  wreaths,  15  to  25c 
each. 

T  HIGH V  AY  SNOW  REMOVAL. — The  Council  of 
National  Defense  is  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the 
State  in  arranging  a  definite  program  of  snow  removal 
for  the  Winter.  In  the  post-war  period  just  beginning, 
motor  trucks  are  to  play  an  important  part  iu  the  move¬ 
ment  of  food  stuffs.  Already  motor  express  routes  have 
opened  with  two  trips  daily  across  the  State,  with  sev¬ 
eral  side  or  contributory  routes.  The  value  and  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  service  was  severely  tried  out  in  last 
Winter’s  extreme  snows.  The  delivery  of  fleets  of 
trucks  by  their  own  power  from  factories  in  the  West, 
and  the  vast  quantities  of  material  delivered  by  army 
trucks  across  the  State  show  the  value  of  this  new 
form  of  service.  All  improved  highways'  will  be  called 
on  more  or  less  to  play  their  part  in  the  movement  of 
food  stuffs  and  other  needed  stores,  and  are  now  asked 
for  information  concerning  specific  powers  of  snow  re¬ 
moval  ;  v.  hat  co-operation  can  be  expected,  what  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  is  available,  what  preventive 
measures  can  be  taken  to  avoid  drifting  of  snow,  and  a 
report  of  just  what  was  done  last  year  iu  the  cause  of 
continuous  transportation.  Farmers  are  concerned  to 
know  whether  snow  removal  will  be  so  conducted  as  to 
make  hauling  of  farm  produce  by  horses  possible  or  not. 
In  some  places  last  year  this  was  sadly  interfered  with. 

FARM  BUREAU  TO  PLACE  SOLDIERS.— New 
York  State  believes  it  offers  better  chances  for  soldiers 
who  want  jobs  than  other  sections.  The  Onondaga 
County  Farm  Bureau  is  co-operating  with  the  Federal 
Employment  Bureau  in  placing  returned  soldiers  on 
farms  in  the  vicinity.  Both  agencies  believe  there  are 
fine  opportunities  for  men  in  agriculture  next  Spring 
and  Summer.  m.  g.  f. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Doughboy,  Now  to  Work 

TO  THOSE  BRAVE  CHAPS  WHOM  PEACE 
SPARED  A  LONG  JOURNEY. 

Doughboy,  dear  boy,  glad  to  see  your 
•  face, 

Your  trim,  sturdy  figure. 

Full  of  youth,  full  of  vigor, 

Stepping  in  your  khaki,  full  of  grace. 
Fighting  up  the  sidewalk  of  the  street, 
Smiling  back  at  every  one  you  meet; 

A  pretty  girl  beside  you  ; 

With  no  one  she’ll  divide  you. 

T.ove  in  every  twinkle  of  her  feet. 

Doughboy,  dear  boy,  weeks  ago  your 
glance 

Caught  us  up  and  thrilled  us, 

With  pride  and  pity  filled  us. 

Seeing  you  in  fancy  off  to  France, 
Marching  to  the  thunder  of  the  guns. 
With  thousands  of  our  brothers  and  our 
sons 

All  gallantly  beside  you. 

With  battle  smoke  to  hide  you. 

Striking  down  the  Empire  of  the  lluns. 

Doughboy,  dear  boy,  glad  ’twas  not  your 
lot 

To  cross  the  heaving  ocean, 

To  fall  in  your  devotion, 

Or  weeks  and  weeks  lie  wounded  on  a  cot. 
Glad  you  ’scaped  the  horrors  and  the 
blood, 

Glad  you  missed  the  cooties  and  the  mud, 

So  brave  and  safe  and  steady, 

Off  with  khaki  and  stand  ready 
As  toiler,  just  as  soldier,  to  make  good. 

— Joseph  I.  C.  Clark,  in 
New  York  Evening  Sun. 

There  is  a  philosophic  policeman  near 
this  office  who  has  discovered  a  great 
truth  in  boy  nature.  “What  boys  want.” 
he  say6.  “is  excitement.  They  go  and  get 
into  mischief  because  they  think  I’ll  chase 
’em.  If  I  don’t  chase  ’em  there’s  no  fun 
in  it.  Give  ’em  something  else  that  in¬ 
terests  ’em.  and  they  stay  out  of  mischief. 
When  I  see  them  climbing  a  high  fence 
or  clambering  over  lumber  piles  where 
they’ve  no  business  to  be,  I  just  tell  ’em 
it’ll  hurt  them  more  than  me  if  they  fall 
off,  instead  of  tryin’  to  chase  ’em  off.  and 
then  they  most  generally  quit.”  There  is 
a  great  truth  in  that,  and  there  are  many 
parents  who  mighty  well  bear  it  iu  mind. 
All  juvenile  naughtiness  is  not  to  be 
blamed  on  monotony  and  repression,  but 
there  are  many  cases  where  these  causes 
have  much  to  do  with  it.  Lively  children 
on  an  isolated  farm  in  Winter  often  pre¬ 
sent  serious  problems  in  family  manage¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  some  of  our  wise  farm 
mothers  can  offer  us  better  suggestions  in 
this  phase  of  family  life  than  the  profes¬ 
sional  exponents  of  “child  culture.”  who 
rarely  appear  to  consider  the  isolated 
farm  family  in  their  rules  and  methods. 

# 

The  chilblain  season  is  here  again,  and 
no  doubt  there  are  many  sufferers  now 
hopefully  trying  new  remedies,  or  going 
back  to  the  old  ones,  with  the  expectation 
of  more  or  less  discomfort,  if  not  actual 
pain,  as  long  as  cold  weather  lasts.  Many 
people  believe  that  chilblains  are  always 
a  result  of  frost  bite,  but  this  is  not  the 
case ;  they  may  result  from  such  exposure, 
but  there  are  other  contributory  causes. 
Poor  circulation  and  low  vitality  induce 
chilblains;  anemic  women  and  girls,  or 
delicate  children,  are  especially  suscep¬ 
tible.  The  chilblain  sufferer  requires 
abundant  nourishing  food  and  warm  cloth¬ 
ing  that  does  not  “bind”  anywhere ;  tight 
shoes,  tight  belts  or  tight  garters  tend  to 
increase  the  trouble.  It  also  seems  to  be 
induced  by  warming  cold  hands  and  feet  at 
a  stove  or  radiator,  and  a  chilblain  suf¬ 
ferer  will  do  well  to  warm  the  chilly  ex¬ 
tremities  by  rubbing  rather  than  by  direct 
heat.  When  the  trouble  first  appears  it 
is  often  relieved  by  painting  the  affected 
surface  with  tincture  of  iodine..  Spirits  of 
turpentine  rubbed  on  also  gives  relief. 
Everyone  has'  a  pet  remedy,  but  no  one 
remedy  fits  all  cases..  Cold  baths,  fresh 
air,  or  anything  that  is  likely  to  improve 
circulaton  is  beneficial.  Some  obstinate 
cases  of  chilblains  in  country  dwellers  are 
cured  by  installing  a  good  heating  sys¬ 
tem  instead  of  stoves,  warm  floors  and 
an  equable  temperature  removing  the 
trouble  entirely. 

* 

That  suggestion  of  Dr.  Crane’s  on  page 
1421,  regarding  the  treatment  of  creosote 
burns,  is  a  good  thing  to  remember  if  one 
is  handling  creosote  stain.  He  says  that 
creosote  should  be  washed  off  with  linseed 
oil  or  denatured  alcohol,  before  the  burn 
is  treated ;  washing  with  water  does  not 
remove  it,  and  increases  the  burning  ac¬ 
tion. 


Old  Handicrafts  Revived 

Clipped  wool  embroidery  is  an  old 
method  of  wool  embroidery  made  new  by 
present  demands.  To  make,  pull  the  wool 
iu  the  material,  leaving  loops.  When  the 
design  is  finished,  clip  closely  and  brush 
smoothly.  This  may  be  caught  into  the 
material  or  done  on  separate  material, 
cut  out  at  edges,  turned  and  neatly  whip¬ 
ped  into  place.  This  is  quickly  and  eas¬ 
ily  done.  Any  design  may  be  used.  One 
of  white  daisies  with  yellow  center  on  a 
blue  serge  dress  was  very  attractive.  Then 
it  is  inexpensive ;  a  small  bit  of  wool 
goes  far  in  this  manner  of  embroidery. 
The  most  somber  colors  can  be  brightened 
in  this  manner. 


Another  attractive  trimming  is  a  meth¬ 
od  of  basting  stitch  embroidery.  First 
run  three  rows  of  even  basting  stitch,  then 
zigzag  under  the  stitching,  keeping  the 
thread  even.  If  two  colors  are  used  the 
effect  is  almost  oriental.  This  is  an  easy 
method  of  trimming  house  dresses,  aprons, 
pillows,  etc. 

Many  know  the  trouble  with  getting  a 
flat  center  for  colonial  rugs.  I  now  quilt 
the  centers  of  any  heavy  fabrics  suitable 
for  long  wear,  cut  any  desired  shape. 
Bind  neatly,  then  edge  with  rows  of  braid 
in  the  usual  way.  My  best  set  with  cen¬ 
ters  of  pink  and  blue  wash  cretonne 
edged  with  pink  and  blue  braid  is  much 
admired.  Then  I  have  used  bits  of  car¬ 
pet  for  centers.  A  set  of  hot-dish  mats 
made  in  the  same  way,  edged  with  three 
rows  of  blue  and  white  braid  put  on 
straight,  then  one  row  put  on  in  points 
or  rickrack  manner,  is  pretty  and  useful, 
and  the  cost  is  charged  to  the  piece  bag. 
One  friend  of  mine  has  made  such  a 
pretty  rug  with  plain  quilted  center,  xised 
cotton  between  and  laid  a  bold  patchwork 
design  on,  whipped  in  place ;  then  six  or 
eight  rows  of  braid.  It  is  pretty  and  will 
last  a  long  time  for  light  wear;  then  it 
was  such  easy  work.  MRS.  C.  C.  M. 


Sausage  Recipes 

Pork  Sausage. — This  is  a  Virginia  rec¬ 
ipe.  To  every  10  pounds  of  meat  use 
three  ounces  of  salt,  one  of  black  pepper, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9(129— Set  of  Boutfoir  Caps — One  size. 
Price.  10  cents. 


9279 — Child’s  Snow  Suit,  with  Cap  ami 
Mittens.  Sizes  2  to  0  years.  Price,  15 
cents. 


one-half  ounce  of  sage  rubbed  fine.  Hav¬ 
ing  all  ingredients  weighed,  put  a  layer 
of  the  meat  cut  in  strips,  sprinkle  the 
mixed  seasoning  over  it,  another  layer  of 
meat  with  more  seasoning,  distributing  as 
evenly  as  possible.  Bun  twice  through 
the  grinder,  and  when  it  is  put  on  the 
table  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  quickly 
it  vanishes.  Ordinary  pork  sausage, 
smoked  in  bags,  makes  a  desirable  change, 
and  keeps  well.  Pack  the  sausage  meat 
in  small  bags  of  coarse,  strong  muslin, 
the  size  selected  being  that  most  conveni¬ 
ent  for  slicing;  small  salt  sacks,  well 
washed,  may  answer.  Close  the  bags, 
and  then  smoke,  just  like  ham,  the 
amount,  of  smoking  depending  on  the  fam¬ 
ily  taste.  When  used,  split  down  the 
seam  of  the  bag  for  convenience  in  cutting 
the  slices,  and  fry  like  ham. 

Bologna  Sausage. — Six  pounds  of  lean 
beef ;  one  pound  salt  pork ;  three  pounds 
lean  fresh  pork ;  one  pound  beef  suet ; 
one  ounce  white  pepper ;  one  teaspoonful 
ground  mace ;  three  ounces  salt ;  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  cayenne;  one  large  onion  chop¬ 
ped  fine.  Choi)  the  meat  and  suet  sepa¬ 
rately  very  fine,  then  mix ;  add  all  the 
seasoning,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Fill  into 
casings  and  tie  'into  lengths,  or  use 
strong  linen  bags.  Make  a  brine  that  will 
bear  an  egg ;  put  the  sausage  into  it.  an.d 
let  stand  two  weeks,  turning  and  skim¬ 
ming  every  day.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
week  throw  away  the  old  brine  and  put 
the  sausage  into  new  for  the  second  week  ; 
then  smoke  for  a  week.  When  smoked 
rub  over  the  outside  with  olive  oil,  and 


store  iu  a  cool,  dark,  dry  place.  If  you 
wish  to  keep  the  sausage  for  any  length  of 
time,  sprinkle  the  outside  with  pepper. 

Frankfurter  Sausage. — Chop  up  pork, 
lean  meat  and  fat  (ham  can  be  used)  iu 
the  proportion  of  four  pounds  lean  to  one 
of  fat.  To  a  pound  of  the  mixture  sea¬ 
son  with  salt,  11  grams;  one-half  gram 
saltpetre,  two  grams  white  pepper  and 
one-half  gram  cloves.  Mix  the  whole  so 
intimately  that  “you  cannot  tell  the  fat 
pieces  from  the  lean.”  The  more  thor¬ 
ough  the  mixing  the  better  the  result.  If 
the  mixing  is  not  free,  you  can  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  water,  but  do  not  overdo  this.  If  too 
“waxy”  from  excess  of  fat,  add  lean ;  or, 
the  other  way.  if  too  meaty.  Use  pig’s 
cases  for  the  filling.  Tie  the  sausage  iu 
lengths  desired.  -  .Hang  the  links  well 
apart  in  the  smokehouse.  Tolerable  heat 
will  do  them  rightly  enough,  but  if  you 
want  the  deep  rich  tint  of  brown,  you 
will  have  to  finish  them  off  over  a  brick 
fire.  It  is  hard  to  fix  the  temperature,  as 
the  smokehouse  in  the  open  will  be  cooler 
than  the  one  indoors.  Test  the  state  by 
running  a  quill  in  and  examining  the  ex¬ 
tract  by  the  taste,  sight  and  smell.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  put  iu  bundles  of  10  or  12 
folded  together  and  pressed  to  flatten. 
Keep  in  a  box  under  weight  before  putting 
in  the  smoke. 

Oxford  Sausage. — One  pound  each  of 
finely  chopped  veal,  pork  and  beef  suet. 
Mix  through  this  one  quart  of  bread 
crumbs,  grated  peel  of  half  a  lemon,  a 
grated  nutmeg,  a  sprig  of  savory,  thyme 
and  powdered  sage  leaves.  Make  in  cakes 
and  fry  in  very  little  hot  butter. 

Pork  and  Beef  Sausage. — For  10 
pounds  of  sausage  use  seven  and  one-half 
pounds  of  pork  and  two  and  a  half  of 
beef ;  grind  fine,  add  two  tablespoonsful 
of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  pepper, 
allspice,  cloves  and  Sage.  Heat  all  to¬ 
gether  until  scalding  hot.  Turn  into 
stone  jars  that  have  been  thoroughly 
scalded  and  aired,  cover  with  cheesecloth 
and  pour  hot  suet  over  the  cloth.  When 
any  is  wanted  for  use,  take  out  and  make 
into  cakes  and  fry. 

Summer  Sausage. — Use  any  recipe  you 
like  best,  but  use  cloth  casings  made  from 
muslin,  casings  to  have  a  diameter  of 
three  to  four  inches,  and  length  to  fit  a 
baking  pan.  Casings  are  easily  made 
with  sewing  machine.  Smoke  the  finished 
sausage  to  your  heart’s  content.  After 
smoking  let  sausage  dry  sufficiently,  which 
takes  four  or  five  weeks,  depending  on 
where  hung  to  dry.  The  sausage  should 
be  fit  for  eating,  which  can  readily  be  as¬ 
certained  by  cutting  one  through.  When 
dry  enough  melt  a  quantity  of  paraffin — 
about  one-lialf  pound  for  a  dozen  sausages 
— put  iu  baking  pan,  then  place  the  sau¬ 
sages  therein  and  roll  about  in  the  hot 
paraffin,  one  at  a  time.  Hang  up  iu  a 
dry  place  and  they  will  keep  nicely  and 
indefinitely. 

Virginia  Beef  Sausage. — Mix  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  finely  chopped  raw  beef,  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  fat  salt  pork  minced 
very  fine,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered 
sage,  a  scant  teaspoonful  of  pepper — the 
pork  should  furnish  sufficient  salt — and 
one  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice.  When 
thoroughly  mixed  pack  it  iu  small  round 
tin  cans  and  set  away  to  become  hard. 
When  wanted  for  breakfast  slice  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick  and  either  brown 
in  the  oven  or  fry  in  a  hot,  well-greased 
pan. 


A  Favorite  Scrapple  Method 

Since  my  residence  in  Central  New 
York  I  have  found  so  few  people  who 
know  or  use  scrapple  that  I  want  to  tell 
them  of  its  good  qualities  and  how  I  like 
best  to  make  it.  In  my  old  home  there 
Avere  many  Dutch  cooks,  and  this  was  a 
favorite  dish  for  breakfast.  On  the  farms 
at  butchering  time  these  good  cooks  made 
scrapple  in  large  quantities,  packing  it 
in  large  tin  pans  and  putting  a  layer  of 
fat  over  the  top  to  keep  it  from  spoiling. 
When  made  in  such  large  quantities  it 
sometimes  loses  flavor  along  toward  the 
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TXp  Every  Tree 

Millions  of  pounds 
of  Maple  Su£ar 
can  be  saved. 


Fornearty’SCTYsara 
Firs^Prize  Maple  Syrup- 
end .  Sujaf*ha  gibe  e  n_  made.b>' 

WILLIAMS  IMPROVED 
BELLOWS  FALLS 
EVAPORATORS 

Our  1919  Booklet  will  tell  you  : 

How  to  make  better  syrup  and 
sugar — How  to  save  time  in 
boiling  and  all  about  the  New 
Perfection  Heater . 

This  booklet  is  free  and  every  farmer 
should  have  one.  Write  for  youra  today. 
Syrup  Cans, Sugar  Pails  and  Sap  Buckets 
will  be  hard  to  get  next  spring.  If  you 
order  early, we  can  supply  you  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 
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Musterole— Keeb 

It  Handy  on 
theMedicineSheff 

For  headache  or  neuralgia 
—for  rheumatism— for  sud¬ 
den  colds  or  sore  throats, 
Musterole  offers  quick  re¬ 
lief. 

Musterole  has  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  old-time  mustard 
plaster  but  is  without  the 
sting,  burn  or  blister. 

It  is  a  clean,  white  ointment 
made  from  oil  of  mustard  and  a  few 
home  simples  and  is  easy  to  use. 

All  you  do  is  rub  gently  over 
the  spot  where  there  is  pain  or 
congestion. 

Almost  instantly  your  pleasant¬ 
ly  tingling  skin  tells  you  that  good 
old  Musterole  has  begun  its  heal¬ 
ing  work. 

After  the  first  warm  glow 
comes  a  soothing,  lasting  cool¬ 
ness,  but  way  down  deep  under¬ 
neath  the  coolness,  Musterole  has 
generated  a  peculiar  heat  which 
disperses  congestion  and  sends 
your  pain  away. 

Try  it  for  those  many  ills  for 
which  grandma  used  a  mustard 
plaster.  It  quickly  loosens  up  a 
cough.  It  reduces  inflammation 
in  cases  of  sore  throat.  It  relieves 
bronchitis,  neuralgia,  lumbago, 
rheumatism,  stiff  neck,  sore  mus¬ 
cles,  sprains  and  strains.  It  often 
prevents  pneumonia. 

Keep  a  jar  handy  on  the  medi¬ 
cine  shelf. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  $2.50. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Would  not  live 
without  it" 


"It  la  hard  forma  to  express  In  words  wha% 
we  think  of  our  Kawnear.  If  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  knew  of  the  benefits  derived,  tnera 
wouldn't  be  an  outdoor  toilet  In  ex¬ 
istence.  We  certainly  w  ou  Id 
not  be  without  the  Kawnear  and 
•re  recommending  it  to  all  our 
friends."  EDW.  R  VOIGHT. 

Fair  View.  N.  J. 

“Makes  our 
home  modern” 

"We  live  outside  the  city  water 
and  sewer  limit  and  yet.  with 
the  Kawnear  Toilet,  we  hove  both 
accommodations  so  far  as  a  toilet  la 
concerned."— M.  IS.  GARDNER,  Cherry 
Park  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm,  Aurora.  Mo. 


30  Days’ Free  Trial 

Have  the  modern  perfected  Kawnear 
Cabinet  in  your  own  home  on  30  days’  absolutely 
free  trial.  Then,  if  you  are  willing  to  give  it  up  return 
it  and  the  trial  will  coBt  you  not  one  penny.  Sent  fully 
equipped.  Anybody  ean  set  it  up.  No  plumbing.  No  daily 
attention  required.  Guaranteed  for  lOyears.  Odorless.  Sani¬ 
tary.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Govt,  and  State  Health  Board*. 

The  KA  WNEHR 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Maker 

Va>AA  Rnnlf  Send  your  name  and  address  for  free 
PiCC  DUUH  illustrated  book  and  pictures  in  color 
and  details  of  free  trial  offer.  No  obligations.  Writetoday. 

federal  Sash  &  Door  Co.  Dept.  478i  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Farmers,  Attention 

1st— Are  you  using  Grange  Exchange  Feeds 
and  Grains? 

2nd  Do  you  know  that  we  are  offering  mixed 
feeds  that  contain  no  by-products  ? 

3rd — The  Exchange  State  Brands  of  fertilizers 
are  registered  and  with  the  guaranteed 
analysis  we  can  assure  you  High  Quality 
and  Lowest  possible  price. 

4th — We  have  closed  contracts  with  reliable 
firms  to  supply  you  with  High  Quality 
Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  Spraying  Mate¬ 
rials,  Silos,  Sowing  Machines  and  we  can 
supply  you  with  anything  else  you  want. 
Write  for  information. 

New  York  Grange  Exchange,  Inc. 

308  South  Salina  Street  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — Bu  Mrs. 

H.  R.  ElU . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bp  A.  Af.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology— By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker.  3:53  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 
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last,  and  so  from  the  best  recipes  T  could 
obtain  I  evoked  an  accurately  propor¬ 
tioned  one,  but  in  a  small  quantity,  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  the  size  of  my  family.  I 
like  to  make  less  at  a  time,  and  make  it 
oftener,  as  I  think  it  tastes  better. 

Though  I  now  live  in  town,  this  is  a 
favorite  cold  weather  breakfast  dish,  as 
it  contains  elements  of  nutriment  espe¬ 
cially  good  for  cold  weather;  the  cornmeal 
and  meat  both  are  rich  in  fat,  there;  is  a 
good  percentage  of  protein,  and,  if  served 
with  syrup,  the  carbohydrates  are  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  balanced  meal,  if  a  tart  fruit 
is  served  with  it.  Apple  sauce  or  baked 
apple  is  excellent  for  this. 

I  get  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  fresh 
belly  pork,  fat  and  lean  in  about  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  two  to  one,  at  32  cents  a 
pound.  Head  meat  is  most  often  used, 
but  last  Winter  1  found  that  in  the  end 
the  expense  was  exactly  the  same,  while 
the  work  was  far  more  in  using  the  head 
meat.  I  always  had  to  buy  more  than  I 
really  wanted  at  one  time,  too,  so  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  belly  piece.  I  cook  this  until  ten¬ 
der  in  a  closely  covered  kettle,  letting  it 
cool  in  the  liquor  it  cooked  in,  about  a 
pint,  or  perhaps  more.  When  this  is  cool 
1  put  the  meat  through  a  food  chopper, 
running  the  fat  through  first.  Otherwise 
it  won’t  go  through  easily,  if  the  knives 
are  clogged  with  lean. 

Put  the  chopped  meat  back  in  the 
liquor  and  salt  to  taste.  When  actively 
boiling  stir  in  two  level  cupfuls  of  corn- 
meal.  sifting  in  slowly  through  the  fin- 


stitches  ;  they  will  not  hurt  the  feet.  By 
devising  a  good  fitting  pattern,  which  any 
woman  should  be  able  to  look  at  a  stock¬ 
ing  and  do,  it  is  easy  to  cut  a  neat-fitting 
stocking  for  the  little  folks  from  the  leg 
of  larger  ones ;  sew  seams  with  the  over¬ 
cast  stitch,  opening  seams  and  felling 
down.  Also  we  worked  out  the  same  plan 
of  re-footing  some  of  those  with  feet  well 
worn,  they  l*'ing  cut  down  for  the  smaller 
children  by  putting  new  bottoms  to  the 
feet  and  doubling  the  heel  for  longer  ser¬ 
vice. 

This  plan  of  overhauling  the  hosiery 
worked  so  well  for  us  last  Winter  that 
T  am  carrying  out  the  same  plan  this 
Winter,  and  just  now  there  is  a  large 
pile  washed  and  ready  for  mending.  No 
doubt  there  are  others  who,  like  myself, 
have  let  half-worn  hose  accumulate,  giv¬ 
ing  little  thought  to  the  matter,  and  who 
might  profitably  utilize  them  as  I  have 
done.  I  know  a  friend  who  saved  up 
enough  worn  stockings  to  make  a  quilt 
lining.  This  is  one  way  of  saving,  but 
requires  a  large  amount  of  sewing,  while 
the  lasting  qualities  might  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory.  airs,  lillie  york. 


Simplicity  Filet  Lace 

No.  14  hook  is  required.  With  crochet 
cotton  No.  70,  deepest  part  of  scallop 
measures  4%  inches.  Start  with  chain 
33.  adding  one  block  each  row  for  13 
rows ;  then  decrease  one  each  till  you  have 
the  original  11  spaces  and  blocks.  Sim- 
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Simplicity 

gers.  stirring  constantly  to  prevent  lumps. 
Again  taste  for  salt,  as  it  will  probably 
need  more.  If  too  thick,  add  a  little  bit 
of  boiling  water.  It  should  be  about  the 
consistency  of  cornmeal  mush.  Set  it 
back  on  the  stove  to  simmer  20  or  30  min¬ 
utes.  I  like  best  to  place  the  kettle  in  a 
steamer  and  steam  for  two  to  three  hours. 
This  makes  it  very  tender  and  fluffy. 
Then  turn  this  into  two  greased  bread 
tins  and  let  cool.  When  cold  fry  thin 
slices  a  golden  brown,  and  serve  hot, 
either  plain  or  with  maple  syrup.  No  fat 
will  be  needed  in  the  frying  pan,  as  it 
makes  its  own  fat.  A  rather  coarse  corn¬ 
meal  gives  better  results  than  the  fine 
does.  At  an  expense  of  45  to  50  cents  this 
gives  several,  four  to  six.  hearty  break¬ 
fast  dishes  to  a  medium-sized  family. 
This  amount  will  keep  until  used  without 
the  layer  of  fat  over  the  top. 

MRS.  E.  I).  BENNETT. 


Solving  War-time  Hosiery  Problems 

Here  they  lie  before  my  eyes;  10.  20 
30  pairs;  all  sorbs  and  sizes,  mated  and 
unmated ;  some  white  ones,  others  red, 
brown  and  black ;  eome  of  the  10-cent 
quality,  and  all  the  way  from  this  to  the 
real  silk  ones  which  the  teacher-girlie  left 
when  she  went  to  another  position.  Some 
are  heelless,  others  toeless,  and  not  a  few 
are  what  might  be  classed  as  practically 
footless.  Such  is  the  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  pile  of  hitherto  discarded  hos¬ 
iery  which  has  been  brought  forth  from 
closets,  trunks  and  dresser  drawers,  and 
from  which  I  plan  to  provide  an  ample 
supply  of  stockings  for  the  family  this 
Winter.  Just  a  little  patience  and  I 
shall  tell  how  I  did  this  very  thing  last 
Winter,  when  war  conditions,  short  crops 
and  limited  means  caused  me  to  look 
about  for  ways  of  saving  in  the  house  as 
well  as  kitchen. 

First,  after  hunting  up  every  stocking 
to  be  found,  they  were  carefully  washed 
and  rinsed  well  so  as  to  be  soft;  after  be¬ 
ing  ironed,  I  sat  down  in  the  rocker  near 
a  good  light  and  sorted  them  as  carefully 
as  possible,  comparing  tops,  length,  and 
shade  of  color.  Of  course  many  pairs 
were  mated,  but  there  were  others  which 
by  accident  had  been  doomed  as  “un¬ 
mated”  ;  these  were  selected  and  mated 
to  the  best  advantage.  Needle,  thimble,  a 
ball  of  darning  cotton,  scissors  and  pa¬ 
tience  gave  results  that  were  altogether 
pleasing. 

For  the  “railroad”  in  the  silk  stockings 
the  machine  threaded  with  silk  thread  is 
the  easiest  and  best  way  to  mend  ;  merely 
fold  and  stitch  close  to  edges  of  the  rent. 
Holes  in  legs  of  ordinary  hose  are  easily 
darned  with  the  darning  cotton.  If  holes 
are  large  in  heels  and  toes  I  patch  them, 
whipping  patch  down  on  both  sides,  leave 
edges  plain  and  -ew  down  with  short 


Filet  Lace 

pie,  very  speedy  and  beautiful  in  white 
for  pillow  cases,  towels,  runners,  etc. 
Very  handsome  in  ecru  No.  40  for  buffet  I 
and  library  scarfs.  Gertrude  siiockey.  | 


Candy  Baskets 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  request  for 
recipe  to  make  candy  baskets,  so  am  send¬ 
ing  a  recipe  I  have. 

Take  one  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  water, 
a  pinch  of  cream  of  tartar  and  stir  to¬ 
gether.  Put  on  stove  and  boil  (do  not 
stir  after  it  is  on  the  stove),  until  it 
cracks  when  dropped  in  water.  When  it  j 
is  almost  done  it  becomes  Very  bubbly. 
Pour  it  out  on  a  buttered  slab  and  grad¬ 
ually  work  it  into  a  ball  or  lump  by  fold¬ 
ing  the  edges  together  in  the  center. 
When  cool  enough  to  handle,  add  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  culinary  paste  color, 
moistened  with  one-half  teaspoon  flavor¬ 
ing  extract.  Then  pull  and  form  into 
baskets,  making  each  a  different  shape. 
Butter  the  hands  occasionally  while  pull¬ 
ing.  These  quantities  will  make  three 
small  baskets.  Keep  colors  and  extracts 
together.  With  wintergreen  flavor,  use 
red  coloring  paste ;  with  lemon  use  yel¬ 
low,  with  spearmint  use  green,  with  nut¬ 
meg  use  twice  as  much  green  as  red  and 
you  will  have  gray ;  with  orange  use  red 
and  yellow ;  with  cinnamon  use  helio¬ 
trope;  with  sassafras  use  very  little  yel¬ 
low,  and  with  peppermint  use  no  color 
at  all.  If  you  do  not  care  to  make  bas¬ 
kets,  the  recipe  can  be  used  for  candies. 
They  may  be  cut  into  strips  or  formed 
into  balls. 

Will  some  of  the  readers  send  cake  and 
cookie  recipes  using  no  eggs? 

MRS.  F.  A.  P. 


Milk  Chocolate 

T  note  request  for  milk  chocolate  recipe. 
I  prepare  it  as  follows:  One  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  one  cup  of  sugar.  Let  this  boil  on 
the  stove  till  it  strings  off  the  spoon.  Beat 
this  till  warm  and  stir  in  chocolate  or 
cocoa.  Be  sure  to  beat  it  well,  so  it  will 
not  be  gritty.  Pour  in  a  greased  pan. 
When  almost  cold  cut  in  squares.  This 
will  answer  for  cake  or  candy.  Flavor 
with  teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Another  way 
is  very  good :  One  cup  maple  syrup : 
boil ;  let  get  hard,  as  above ;  beat  till 
warm  and  stir  in  cocoa ;  pour  in  pan  and 
cut  iu  squares.  airs.  b.  r. 


Cottage  Cheese  Cookies — Six  table¬ 
spoons  unsalted  shortening,  one-fourth 
pound  cottage  cheese,  one  half  teaspoon 
salt,  one  cup  pastry  flour,  jam.  Cream 
shortening,  salt  and  cheese  thoroughly  to¬ 
gether.  Add  flour  and  blend  well.  Roll 
out  very  thin,  cut  in  diamonds,  place  a 
hit  of  jam  in  the  center,  ford  oyer  and 
bake  in  -a  quick  oven  until  brown.  This 
will  make  30  small  cookies. 
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PERFECTION 


Look  for  the 
‘Triangle  Trade  Mark 


OIL  HEATERS  A 

Instant  Heat  When 
Needed 

How  convenient  to  quickly  warm  the 
cold  spare  room  with  a  Perfection  Oil 
Heater. 

Generous  clean  heat — 8  hours  of  it — 
from  one  gallon  of  SO-CO-NY  Oil. 

You  can  carry  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater 
from  room  to  room.  It  warms  without 
making  work  and  litter. 

Buy  one  now  for  fall  and  winter  use. 

Sold  by  hardware  and  general  stores. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


“My,  what  a  relief!" 

That  rheumatic  twinge  doesn’t  bother 
you  long  after  you’ve  had  the  aching 
part  bathed  with  the  old  standby  — 
Sloan’s  Liniment.  You  just  put  a  little  on 
— it  doesn’t  stain  the  skin  — gently  pat  it, 
and  it  penetrates,  sending  a  warm ,  soothing 
glow  through  the  tortured  part. 

It  stands  alone  in  promoting  quick  relief  from  afttr-tftttt 
of  exposure,  lumbago,  sciatica,  muscle  and  joint  strains,  pain 
strains,  and  stijfnest,  neuralgia .  bruises.  There's  a  success¬ 
ful  record  of  37  years  back  of  Sloan’s  Liniment. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIOE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide,  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
russ  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  loss  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides  ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways ;  about  our 
safe  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins:  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  line  fur  garments, 
with  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by 
i’our  correct  address  naming’ 
both  books  if  you  need  both.  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  Lyeli  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mackerel  and  Codfish 

DAVID  BABSON  CO. 

In  the  Fishing  Business  for  100  years  at 


Keep  a  big  bottle  ready  for  use — it  may  be  any 
minute.  The  big  bottle  holds  six  times  as  much 
as  the  small  one,  so  get  the  most  for  your  money. 


Sloan's 

XJL  hi  ment 
Kills  Pain 


"What  Will  the 
Baby  be  Like?” 

A  question  every  expectant  mother 
asks  a  dozen  times  a  day.  Does  she 
know  that  the  answer  largely  depends 
on  her  own  health,  and  that  her  own 
intestinal  system,  which  is  especially 
liable  to  constipation,  must  be  kept 
clean  or  it  will  encourage  the  breeding 
of  serious  disease?  There  is  sound 
medical  advice  to  every  prospective 
mother  in  a  booklet  called 

“The  Days  That  Go  Before” 
which  will  be  sent  on  request,  free,  to 
any  address.  Write  today  —  it  may 
save  your  baby’s  future. 

Nujol  Laboratories 


STANDARD  OIL  CO  (NEW  JERSEY) 
50  Broadway.  New  York 


PIGEON  COVE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

You  cannot  know  how  good  fish  is  until 
you  get  selected  goods  freshly  packed. 
We  want  The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  sub¬ 
scribers  to  know  our  goods,  and  are 
making  this  “Special  Offer”  of  goods 
delivered  to  you  at  your  home. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 
We  Refund  the  Money 

10-Ib.  kit  Babson  Mackerel*  $5.00 
5-lb.  box  Babson  Codfish*  $2.00 

DAVID  BABSON  CO.,  PIGEON  COVE,  MASS. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers 

One  man  can  operate  any  size  |. 
X.  L-  evaporator.  Don’t  require 
water  in  finishing  up. 


WARREN  EVAPORATOR  WORKS  CO..  •  Warren,  Ohio 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R  .  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bp  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  Wright . 2.00 

Plant  Physiology— By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30thSt.,N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Healthy  AYRSHIRE 

This  champion  three-year-old  it  a 
notable  example  of  perfect  health. 
Her  yearly  record  it  15,056  Ibt.  of 
tnilk  and  589.2  lbs.  of  butt  erf  at  * 

JOIN  THE 

“HEALTHY  COW" 

MOVEMENT 

Present  -  day 
prices  for  dairy- 
products  are 
making  dairy¬ 
men  everywhere 
think  more 
about  the  milk 
production  o  f 
their  cows. 

The  “poor-milker”  is  usually  non-productive  be¬ 
cause  of  some  disorder  of  the  digestive  or  genital 
organs  that  is  sapping  at  her  health  and  strength. 
Even  apparently  slight  troubles  of  this  nature  usually 
lead  to  more  serious  ailments  so  common  among 
dairy  cows,  such  as  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Barrenness,  Scouring,  Bunches,  etc. 

A  sick  cow  should  be  treated  like  a  sick  person — * 
with  medicine  that  will  correct  the  trouble.  Kow- 
Kure  is  the  most  valuable  and  best  known  remedy 
for  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  cow  ailments  be¬ 
cause  its  medicinal  properties  act  on  the  organs 
where  disease  originates. 

There  will  be  no  trouble  about  the  milk  flow  of  a 
healthy  cow;  keep  yours  healthy  by  having  KOW- 
KURE  on  hand  always.  Druggists  and  feed 
dealers  sell  it,  in  60c.  and  $1.20  packages. 

Free  book,  “THE  HOME 
COW  DOCTOR,”  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


*•« 

Oku 


Sent  on  Trial 
Jbneucam,  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


I 

| 

ThousandsinUse  S&SKSSJ: 

vestigating:  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  separator  only  $19.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marrel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our — 

Easy  Monthly’  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  separator  of  any  make  to  exchange,  do  not 
fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free  on  request,  is  a  most 
complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on  cream  separators.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  see  our  big  money  saving  proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


RITE 


FORGALLOWAYS1919 

SEPARATOR 

BOOK 


I' Get  Galloway’s  newlow  1919  price.  Learn  latest  feat¬ 
ures  of  new  improved  Galloway  1919  Sanitary  Sepa- 
,  _  rators.  Thousands  now  In  use.  Over  4000  new  1919 
models  ready  for  Immediate  delivery.  Skims  closer,  is  easily  cleaned 
‘(Swthan  any  other.  Never  gets  out  of  alignment.  All  working 
>^'parts  run  in  oil  spray.  Has  all  rounded  corners— no  breaking  up 
of  butter-fat  globules— and  many  other  great  features.  AH  told  in 
big  new  19  19  book.  Send  for  it. 

direct  from  galloway— factory  price 

You  can  get  a  Galloway  new  improved  1919  Separator  at  a  big  saving  be¬ 
cause  itcomes  direct  from  factory.  The  cost  is  less  than  wholesale.  Four 
sizes,  3  75  lb.,  5  00  lb.,  750  lb..  950  lb.  at  four  low  direct  factory  prices. 
SEND  h  POSTAL  TODAY  Get  your  copy  at  once.  Start  factory  dealing 
*Lnu  "  r  and  save  money  at  once.  Gooda  shipped  fron^ 

points  near  you  to  save  freight.  Write  1 

<  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  273  Galleway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET.”  BOOK  about  Hortea,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Doga  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphreys'  Veterinary  Medicinea,  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Cure  the  lameness  without  scarring 
the  horse. 

Fleming’s  Spavin  Liquid 

%2  a  Bottle  —  special  remedy  for  all  soft 
blemishes— Boar  Spavin. Thorouirhpin, Splint, 
Curb,  Capped  Hock,  etc.  Easy  to  use,  only  a 
little  required  and  money  back  if  it  fails. 

Write  for  Fleming's  FREE  VEST-1 - 

VETERINARY  ADVISER. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists 
300Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  the 
.best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned  —  everlasting.  You  don’t 
P  have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  W rite  for  prices. 
Sold  in  carload  lots.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
NATCO  Silo,  NATCO  Corn  Crib,  NATCO  Building  Tile  and  NATCO 
Sewer  Pipe.  Send  for  the  new  editio  i  ofourbook/’Natcoon  theFarm". 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  1121  Fulfin  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Dairy  Opportunities  in  New>  Jersey  and 
Connecticut 

I  wish  to  ask  your  advice  in  regard  to 
the  best  dairying  county  in  New  Jersey. 
I  have  run  a  farm  for  myself  for  two 
years  in  Delaware  County.  N.  Y.  I 
thought  if  I  could  get  one  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  the  seasou  is  much  longer  and  one 
can  raise  more  of  his  own  grain  for  feed¬ 
ing  :  up  there  season  is  quite  short,  and 
often  husk  corn  gets  frosted  before  it  is 
time  to  cut  it.  When  I  had  the  farm  in 
Delaware  County  I  did  well,  but  my  feed 
bills  took  almost  all  I  got.  so  I  gave  it 
up.  I  understand  that  Connecticut  is  a 
line  dairying  section.  Which  do  you  think 
is  better  for  a  young  man  to  make  a 
start?  if.  J.  F. 

New  York. 

There  are  several  districts  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  peculiarly  adapted  to  dairy  farming. 
North  Jersey,  notably  Sussex  County,  is 
in  reality  exclusively  dairy  largely  be¬ 
cause  there  is  an  abundance  of  cheap  pas¬ 
turage,  likewise  useful  areas  where  the 
necessary  grains  and  roughage  can  be 
produced :  nevertheless  the  most  success¬ 
ful  dairymen  in  Sussex  County  buy  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  their  concentrates, 


Milking  Shorthorns  for  New  England 

The  milking  Shorthorn  dual  purpose 
cattle,  otherwise  known  as  the  red  or  roan 
Durhams,  are  sure  to  return  to  their 
own,  where  they  reigned  supreme  until 
the  introduction  of  cheap  Western  grains 
became  a  factor  and  the  special  purpose, 
dairy  cow  appeared.  They  are  a  large, 
rugged  type  of  cattle,  capable  of  convert¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  pasture  grasses 
and  farm  roughage  into  milk  and  beef  at 
a  profit.  I  find  these  cattle  give  as  much 
if  not  more  milk  than  other  dairy  breeds 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  and  they  are 
much  cheaper  producers.  They  are  sure 
of  a  place  in  American  dairy  history 
such  as  they  have  made  for  themselves  in 
England,  where  they  are  the  chief  supply 
of  milk  and  beef  on  the  high-priced  land 
of  the  tenant  farmers. 

From  England  these  dual  purpose  cat¬ 
tle  were  first  introduced  to  New  Eng¬ 
land.  where  there  may  be  found  some  of 
the  old  herds  still  yielding  big  results. 
These  farmers  who  stuck  to  their  Short¬ 
horns  are  today  receiving  a  neat  sum  for 
surplus  stock,  and  there  is  a  ready  de¬ 
mand  for  bull  calves  at  a  fancy  price. 
From  these  herds  the  Western  beef  cattle 
resulted  and  readily  adapted  themselves 
to  extensive  grazing  and  plenty  of  cheap 


Milicing  Shorthorn  Wampatuck  Caroline.  Owned  bg  Marsh  Hill  Farm 


depending  largely  upon  Summer  pastur¬ 
age  for  their  most  ecohomical  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Within  certain  districts  in  South 
Jersey,  notably  in  Burlington.  Salem, 
Cumberland  and  Mercer  counties,  dairy¬ 
ing  is  extensively  followed,  and  while  the 
land  is  more  expensive  it  is  likewise  more 
productive  and  the  major  crops,  notably 
grain  and  hay,  that  are  harvested 
throughout  this  section  will  equal  and  in 
many  cases  surpass  the  yields  of  farm 
crops  in  the  corn  belt.  It  would  be  good 
advice  for  you  to  communicate  with  the 
county  agents  at  Newton.  N.  J. ;  Mt. 
Holley,  N.  J. ;  Bridgeton,  N.  ,T..  and  Sa¬ 
lem,  N.  J.,  asking  them  for  information 
concerning  possible  dairy  farms  for  sale 
and  rental ;  while  if  you  wish  to  advertise 
in  local  papers,  the  New  Jersey  Herald 
at  Newton,  the  Burlington  Gazette  at 
Burlington,  Salem  Sunbeam  at  Salem, 
and  the  Trenton  Times  at  Trenton,  and 
the  Weekly  Nev's  at  Bridgeton,  or  the 
Elmer  Times  at  Elmer,  N.  J.,  all  circulate 
in  the  dairy  districts.  The  dairy  farmer 
in  the  New  England  States  is  coming  to 
his  own,  and  rather  than  rely  upon  condi¬ 
tions  that  prevail  in  any  one  district,  let 
it  be  understood  that  the  successful  dairy 
depends  largely  upon  the  industry  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  dairyman,  and  profits 
will  be  determined  by  his  system  of  feed¬ 
ing.  and  will  he  limited  to  his  success  iu 
selecting  useful  animals  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  milk  and  reproduce  calves.  If  you 
are  in  a  position  to  do  your  own  work, 
and  if  other  members  of  your  family  can 
be  released  for  such  activities,  you  will 
find  perhaps  this  method  of  dairying 
largely  practiced  in  Sussex  County.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  is  more  milk  pro¬ 
duced  iu  Sussex  County  than  obtains  in 
any  other  similar  area  in  this  country, 
and  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  look 
into  the  possibilities  of  this  community. 
The  season,  however,  in  South  Jersey,  as 
far  as  crop  production  is  concerned,  is 
much  more  extended,  it  being  possible  to 
get  on  to  the  land  fully  l>0  days  earlier 
than  is  possible  in  Sussex  County,  aud 
consequently  the  yield  and  harvests  are  a 
great,  deal  larger.  I  would  certainly  look 
into  the  districts  where  dairying  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  common  occupation  of  the 
farmers  rather  than  isolate  myself  in 
some  far-away  district  where  land  might 
be  cheaper,  and  where  costs  of  marketing 
would  be  greater,  and  where  the  demand 
for  milk  dven  from  a  shipping  standpoint 
would  establish  a  less  attractive  price. 


grains,  their  milking  qualities  being  neg¬ 
lected. 

With  the  rise  in  price  of  both  land  and 
feed,  also  with  the  present  scarcity  of 
labor,  the  Western  farmer  again  looks 
upon  the  East  to  supply  him  with  the 
milking  Shorthorn  so  that  he  may  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before. 

The  fact  that  Shorthorn  bulls  are  re¬ 
peatedly  the  sires  of  steers  winning  over 
other  beef  breeds,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  numerous  record  of  merit  daughters, 
is  proof  that  the  milking  Shorthorn,  dual 
purpose  cattle  in  America  are  coming  to 
the  front  as  they  have  done  in  England. 

Massachusetts.  everett  b.  fox. 


Dairy  Ration  with  Pea  Silage 

I  own  eight  head  of  milking  cows.  I 
raised  corn,  barley  aud  oats ;  can  buy 
bran,  cottonseed,  oilmeal  and  gluten. 
IIow  much  of  these  grains  must  I  buy. 
with  the  grain  of  my  own,  to  make  a  good 
grain  ration,  and  in  what  proportion 
shall  I  mix  them?  My  roughage  consists 
of  mixed  hay,  clover  and  Timothy,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  cornstalks.  What  is  a 
good  ration  for  cows  before  they  freshen? 
Will  it  pay  to  buy  a  gas  engine  and  cut¬ 
ting  box  to  cut  up  the  stalks?  I  can  buy 
pea  silage  this  Winter.  What  change 
should  I  make  in  my  grain  ration,  feeding 
the  pea  silage  once  a  day?  When  is  the 
best  time  to  feed  pea  silage,  morning, 
noon  or  night?  Is  pea  silage  worth  $3 
per  ton  ?  r.  a.  f. 

New  York. 

If  you  have  a  generous  amount  of  corn, 
barley  and  oats,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  you  to  purchase  any  additional  con¬ 
centrates  other  than  cottonseed  meal  or 
linseed  meal  to  balance  this  ration.  Where 
oats  are  included  in  the  ration  it  is  not 
necessary  to  add  very  much,  if  any,  wheat 
bran,  although  with  dry  cows  there  is  an 
advantage  iu  including  5  per  cent  or  10 
per  cent  of  bran  in  the  ration  towards  the 
end  of  the  gestation  period.  With  clover 
hay  and  cornstalks  for  roughage,  and 
provided  pea  silage  is  fed  once  a  day.  a 
useful  grain  mixture  will  be  as  follows : 
200  llis.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  ground  bar¬ 
ley.  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  250  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran.  Mix 
these  products  together  and  feed  a  cow 
weighing  from  1.000  to  1.200  lbs.  one 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Rough  Fodder  with  Grain 

Will  you  advise  me  in  the  use  of  rough 
feed  which  I  have  so  as  to  get  the  best 
results  from  dairy  cows?  I  have  mixed 
hay  (Alsike  clover  and  Timothy),  clear 
Alsike,  corn  stover.  Later  will  have  bean 
pods.  For  grain  ration  I  have  corn,  oats 
and  barley.  In  what  proportion  should 
they  be  mixed  and  what  additional  feed 
do  I  need  to  make  a  balanced  ration  for 
the  roughage?  c.  L.  K. 

New  York. 

Give  cows  a  feed  of  the  hay  after  chores 
in  the  morning.  Cornstalks  or  bean  pods 
at  noon,  hay  in  afternoon  and  after  sup¬ 
per.  Feed  them  what  they  will  clean  up 
this  often,  rather  than  to  give  them  too 
much  at  once.  The  more  roughage  you 
can  get  them  to  eat,  the  less  grain  will 
be  required  for  maximum  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Make  grain  ration  one  part  corn- 
meal,  one  part  ground  oats,  one  part 
ground  barley,  one  part  oil  meal  and  1  y_> 
parts  cottonseed  meal.  Add  one  per  cent 
coarse  line  salt  when  you  mix  up  grain. 

H.  F.  j. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  All  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Milk  records  kept.  Write  for  price  and  particulars 

on  Herd  Heading  Bulls.  Walnut  Grove  Farm.Washlngtonville,  N.Y 


Mr.General  Farmer!  DairyShorthorns 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  check  for  S425  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  N.  T. 


Ihcrdppn  The  beef  breed  for  tne East.  Mature 
early,  easy  feeders.  Send  forillus- 

An  j-  c;  trated  booklet  with  particulars  of 
**  U  u  ®  the  breed  and  stock  for  sale. 

Clarence  W.  Eckardt,  31  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


Swiss  Goats  pn Iuskk\ \aI'  $40 

A  few  dry  does.  No  milkers  to  sell.  Only  letters  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp  answered.  S.  J.  SHA11PLES,  R  0.  5,  .Norristown,  Pa 


One  Yearling  Reg.  Dairy  Shorthorn  Bull  St, 

lied,  little  white.  {1  00.  RALPH  BEADLE,  Le  Rot,  N.V. 


SWINE 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Foundation  stock  that  will  improve  any  herd.  We 
are  capable  of  tilling:  your  order. 

Prices  reasonable.  See  ours— see  others— tubs  be 
convinced.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  of  Quality 

from  half-ton  grand  champion  ancestors.  Send  us  your 
requirements  and  state  how  much  you  want  to  invest.  A 
few  boars  ready  for  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

KtMAI'O  POULTRY  ASK  FRUIT  KAUAI,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


T'N. DEFENDER,  ORION,  AND  TOL- 

Uuroc-J  ersey  l.HTEER  BREEDING.  "Spring 
Boars  ready  for  service.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Octo¬ 
ber  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable,  f.  B.  CRAWFORD,  Narth  Eitt,  F». 


Kinderhook  Durocs  A1  quality  Fall  pigs. 

All  prices.  One  quality.  Full  Information  on  request. 
KIMIKKHOOK  II U  HOC- J  ERSE  Y  ASS'N,  Kinderhook,  X.  T. 


^11  n n  V«i tip  I) 111* BRED SPRING  GILTSandSER- 
3UI1I1}  Mile  U uruts  VICK  BOARS.  Fall  pigs  of  our 
September  Litters.  JA8.  E.  run  ALSTYNE,  Kinderhook.  X.  Y. 


Chester  Whites 

Young  bred  sows  for  spring  farrow,  registered,  bred  to 
“Wondrous,”  son  of  famons  W.  A.’s  Wonder.  Price,  $60 
each.  Also,  choice  fall  boar  pigs  at  S20  each  for  quick 
orders.  Registered  free.  VICTOR  FARMS.  Bellvale,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


Lord  Premiers 
Double  212878 

The  outstanding  son  of  Lord  Premiers  Successor. 
Heads  our  herd.  He  is  being  mated  with  very  choice 
sows  of  the  best  blood  lines  for  Spring  pigs,  that  we 
believe  will  produce  the  very  highest  class  type  of 

DE'DVCIIIDPC  Here  is  a  splendid  op- 
AA11iAVaV^A1AaVA-iiJ  portunity  for  a  good 
foundation.  tf'e  are  booking  orders  for  them  now. 
Some  young  Gilts,  extra  tine,  ready  to  breed  next 
Spring  are  offered  now,  at  prices  to  sell,  by  Masters 
Autom  Lad  283949.  By  Successors  Duke  19th. 

HILL  TOP  FARM,  Box  A-392,  GREENWICH.  CONN. 


Large  Berkshfres 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Our  customers  write  our  ad  vts.  Letter  from  Chris 
Jurgensen,  Wortendyke.  N.  J.:  " Received  boar 
and  am  very  much  pleased  with  him.”  Iiighwood 
boars  have  size  and  scale. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  II  E  A  V  Y  II  A  M  S. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sows  and  pigs 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Fann,Webster,  Mass. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Public  Sale  of  50  Head 

on  Feb.  22nd,  1919 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

Atteud  this  sale  if  on  the  market  for  the  very 
best  and  biggest  hogs  the  breed  produces. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguem  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


RITOIfQlIIRrc  THE  SURE  WAY 

DtilVIVljnilVElJ  Don't  buy  a  pig  in  a 

poke.  Try  our  way, 
pay  when  you  get  the  pig.  Strictly  high  class  regis¬ 
tered  Berkshires,  shipped  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to 
approval  which  guarantees  what  you  pay  for.  Priced 
for  quiek  sale  as  follows  :  Three  Month*  old  $20.00; 
Four  Months  old  $25.00 :  Five  Months  $30  00-  Tell  us 
what  you  want  und  we  will  try  and  please  you. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM,  R.  D..  HOWARD.  PA. 


CLOSING  OUT 

Registered  Berkshires 

A  superb  son  of  Successor’s  Double. 

7  SOM  S  of  top  notch  breeding. 

2i  ko'a  it  I’IGS  }  sPr‘ng  farrow  from  above. 
Prices  low.  Write  ior  pedigree  list.  Also  a  few  fine 
Dorset  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 

J.  C.  Haartz,  10  High  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


P 


rolific  BERKSHIRES 

Sired  by  RIVAL  LONGFELLOW  20th,  No.  238095 


and  out  of  our  great,  prolific  brood  sows. 
We  offer  choice  spring  gilts  and  fall  pigs, 
and  invite  correspondence. 

KARHA  FARM 

GEO.  L  BARKER,  Sopt.  ParksvIUe,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  Gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters  that  I 
am  offering  are  bred  to  high  class,  boars. 
Semi  for  price  and  historic  pedigrees. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Reg.  Ohester^Whites 

Service  Boars.  Bred  gilts  and  August  pigs. 

A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  _  Heuveltou,  X.  Y, 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs 

EUGENE  P.  ROGERS,  .  Wayville,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Chester  Whites  5^^* 

for  saie.  Ridgely  Manor  Farm,  Stone  Ridge,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Reg.  BigType  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  pigs 

G.  S.  HALL,  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 


BERKSHIRES 

Have  you  ordered  that  pair  of  Fall  Pigs.  The 
demand  is  strong.  Our  supply  is  limited.  Do  not 
delay.  Write  today. 

Txco  Service  Soars  to  offer 

H.  GRIMSHAW  North  East,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

August  and  September  pigs  are  registered  at  8  to  10 
weeks  of  age.  Now  booking  orders  for  vigorous, 
healthy  stock  of  well  known  families  at  *20  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  calls  invited.  LOCUST  LODGE  fARM 
G.  W.  Kuchler,  La  UkaNgkvilE,  DUTCHESS  Co..  N.  Y. 


(VLt-.n  Cholera  Immuned.  Sired  by 
neg.  r  01  ana  uninas  Half  Ton  boars  from  dams  that 
weigh  to  800.  30  Tops  from  50  pigs  for  January  Delivery. 

E.  ROWELL,  .  Scottsburg,  Virginia 


Ohoice  Sow  IPigsS 

Chester  White,  3-mos.-old,  at  $18  each,  or  $38  per 
pair.  Some  of  the  best  growthy  stock  we  ever  raised. 
Pedigrees  free.  Booking  o-ders  now  for  spring  pigs 

and  bred  gilts.  BRANORETH  lAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  N  Y. 


Reg.  O.  I.C.DFMss* asdi ?' 

strain.  Priced  to  sell.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  Miftlintown,  Pa. 


OIO 


Sow*  bred  to  S.  V.  Schoolmnster. 

Sl’KINO  Vtl.I.KY  FA  HU.  Memphis,  N.  Y. 


TAMWORTHaJ HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS  LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 
It.  1  \V  lust on-Sulc in,  X.  C, 


“HAMPSHIRE* 

They  grow  over  a  pound  a  day  if  fed  in 
ligently.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bu 

LOCUST  LAWN  FAI1M 

Box  R  -  Bird-In  Hand, 


Pure  Bred  Berkshire  Shoats 

31  nos.  old;  not  reg. ;  *8  each.  D.  8.  JOHN'S,  Wadvworth,  N.Y 


Sold  on  approval,  snipped  C.  O.  D 

DAVID  WUNT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa 


DavLekipae  FOR  BREEDERS.  8  weeks  old  Either 
WClIVSnircS  sex;  S10  each.  Trios  not  akin 

CLOVEBDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  pigs— both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Taking  orders  for  Spring  pigs  Kpoehal  strain. 

M 1 1)1»LE  H  KOOK  FARM,  Allen  hurst,  N.  J. 


Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

We  have  some  Extra  fine  sow  and  boar  pigs,  three  to  six 
months  old.  Also  boars  ready  for  service  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices.  10  sows  recently  farrowed  133  pigs.  Bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Cat  Koek  Farm,  Westwood,  Muss. 


TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

PIGS  of  both  sexes.  Good  breeding.  Excellent  indivi¬ 
duals.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  .Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Will  sell  a  few  of  my  four-mos.-old  Berkshires  for 
$25  a  pair.  Mrs.  F.  C.  DALE,  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  N.Y. 


1  auI/c  h  |  rnc  Masterpieee-LongfeLIow 
>  *  vl  tv  O  1 1  II  blood  lines.  Litters  from 

eight  to  14.  Bred  sows,  gilts,  service  boars  and  pigs,  either 
sex.  Prices  moderate.  Jim.  C.  lireum,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Berkshires 

considering  breeding. 


Wo  arc  offering  a  fine  lot  of 
bred  sows  and  September  boar 
pigs  at  very  reasonable  prices 

TWIN  BKOOK  FiHM,  NewvUle,  1*». 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES.  Masterpiece  and  Baron  Mayhell 
breeding.  Large  husky,  spring  boars.  Herd  headers. 
Bred  gilts.  Fall  pigs.  No  kin.  Best  of  quality.  Cholera 
immuned.  Bargains.  BR00KSIDE  STOCK  FARMS.  Pruspect,  Ohm 


For  Sale- One  Large  Reg.  Berkshire  Boar 

Papers  furnished.  Price,  $76. 

Address  II.  BKUUEL,  .  Montvllle,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


Fresh  Cows  J?5bW.",’VI  For  Sale 

1  00  Fresh  cows,  milking  40  to  60  lbs.  per  day.  1  00 
Cows  due  to  calve  November  and  December.  They 
are  large  and  in  good  condition.  Will  please  the  man 
that  wants  extra  good  cows,  i  50  Grade  heifers,  an 
extra  good  bunch.  60  of  them  are  due  to  calve  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  balance  from  January  on  to 
spring.  60  Registered  heifers,  all  ages,  marked  fine 
and  carry  a  lot  of  good  breeding,  part  of  them  due  to 
calve  in  December  and  January.  20  Good  registered 
bulls,  all  ages. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

Dept.  “  R  ”,  203-205  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 

Bell  Phone  534. 

HOLSTEINS 

30  registered  heifers,  bred. 
26  registered  heifers,  not  bred, 
registered  cows,  fresh  and 
20  registered  bulls, 
grade,  fresh  and 
20  stripper  cows, 
at  far  m  er's 
olstein  heifer 
calves,  $20  to  $26  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  in  lots  of  6.  Come 
at  once.  We  are  o’—’-stocked. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y, 


Registered  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  Calves-$75 

$50,0110  IJ  It  E  E  I>  1  X  G.  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Reg,  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

K.  It.  KIVK.MIt'Kt.'li,  l'r*p.  Stock  bridge,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Holstein 
Heifer  and  Bull  Calves 

®.  from  $35  to  $60  each  from  A.  R.  A.  stock. 
Send  for  Pedigrees.  Also  3  Duroe  Boars,  six 
mos.  old,  ready  for  Service.  Price,  $35  each. 

JOHN  P.  BARTLES,  -  Flemington,  N.  J. 


C  O  "W  S  For  Sale 

Thirteen  High  (trade  Holsteins  for  sale.  All 
Five  years  old.  Five  fresh  now,  and  eight  due  before 
Jan.  20.  Address  A.  P.  F ulton,  Ferndale,  X.  Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Service  Bull 

Dam,  an  A.  R.  O.  sister  to  a  40  lb.  cow.  Sire's  3  dams 
average  30  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days:  over  18.000  lbs.  of  milk  a 
year;  fat  above  i°b.  Young  bull  calves,  mostly  white.  $60 
and  up.  Popular  breeding.  IRA  S.  JARVIS,  Htrtwick  Seminary,  N  T. 


Registered  Yearling  Bulls 

Sired  by  a  grandson  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs  from 
a  25.42  lb.  dam,  at  popular  prices.  Write  me  what 
you  want.  D.  F.  MCLENNAN,  3U  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $20  to  125  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  Xew  York 


30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  writlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango,  N.Y 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALS  FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  light.  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  every  tiling  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


1_ ii 

SHEEP 

•  • 

Sheep  Prices  Reduced 

During  the  Month  of  Nov.  will  sell  high  cla<s  range 
bred  yearlingewes.  A  and  B  grades,  816.50,  others 
at  815.  Send  for  circular  or  come  and  see  these 
ewes.  INTERSTATE  LIVESTOCK  CO..  Inc.,  Selkirk,  N.  T. 


For  Sale-40  Shropshire  Sheep 

1—2—3  year*  old.  Also  3  young  Rams.  All  iti  line  condi¬ 
tion.  \Y.  RAYMOND  8ELLECK,  Huntington,  L.  I. 


For  Sale-Ten  Ramboulllet  Ewes 

1  and  2  years  old.  Ten  Delaine  Ewes,  1  to  3  years  old.  Ten 
Franco  Ewes.  1  vr.  old.  All  Recorded  ai  d  shear  10  to  17  lbs. 

C.  O.  PATTR1DGE  He  SONS,  -  Ferry,  N.Y. 


Airedales  and  Collies  orfeaaeisi 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list.  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON.  Box  1745.  Oakland.  Iowa 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 

APPLY 

Ophir  Farm  -  -  Purchase.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Collie  Pups 


The  intelligent  kind. 

NELSON’S. 


Also  Guinea  Pigs 

Grove  City,  Fa 


Airedale 


Male;  year  old.  Well  bred. 

dog.  *20.  LEHMANN, 


Good,  all-around 

Hillsdale,  .V  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


For  Sale  LtS  Guernseys 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

2  A.  R.  Cows,  each . $500 

2  A.  R.  Cows,  one  at . $600  and  one  at  650 

1  Thoroughbred  cow .  500 

2  Grade  Cows,  5  yrs.  old,  sired  by  Lorier’s 

Masher,  16522,  each .  200 

Above  cows  bred  to  herd  sire,  Jethro’s 
Masher  of  Forestdale,  39162. 

1  Thoroughbred  Heifer,  2  yrs.  old,  sired  by"! 

Yoeman’s  King  of  the  May .  600 

2  Heifers,  1  year  old,  from  A.  R.  Cows,  each  450 

1  Heifer,  1  year  old .  400 

1  Heifer  Calf  from  A.  R.  Cow .  250 

2  Bulls,  a  yearling  and  one  3  months,  each..  125 

1  Bull  10  mos.  old  from  A.  R.  cow .  250 

1  Bull  2  mos.  old,  from  A.  R.  cow .  150 

Above  calves  sired  by  Jethro’s  Masher 
of  Forestdale. 

1  Team  Grade  Percherons,  6  yrs.  old.  Broken  500 
I  Team  Grade  Percherons, 3  yrs. old, Unbroken  400 
1  Stallion,  1  year  old . t,  150 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST  AMSTERDAM,  Y. 


Get  Guernseys 

If  you  want  to  increase  your  dairy  profits  you 
need  to  know  about  the  cows  whose  average 
production,  under  tests  supervised  by  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Colleges,  is  three  times  as  great  as 
the  average  of  all  dairy  cows  in  the  United 
•States.  Ask  for  “  The  Story  of  the  Guernsey.” 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Bull  born  March  30, 1918,  traces  six  times  to  Imp.  Gold¬ 
en  Secret.  His  dam  is  now  on  official  test  and  in  210 
days  has  milked  9105  lbs.  of  milk  and  394  of  fat.  Buil 
nicely  marked.  Excellent  individual.  Price.  $400. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset,  Mass. 

Stannox  Farm! 

May  Rose  Guernseys  j 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A .  R.  ■ 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request.  : 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston.  Mass,  ■ 


PIICDKICCYC  Well  Grown 
uUlIiNolTo  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Conld  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OHO  W  POST,  Ensanore,  N.  T 


Thoroughbred  Guernseys 

Bull  calves,  3  to  12  month*  old,  of  high  clats  breed¬ 
ing.  sound  constitution.  Also  some  young  surplus 
stock,  all  breed,  for  «a!e.  Sale  list  on  application. 

Superintendent  “Girdle  Ridge  Farm".  Box  425.  Katonah,  N.Y. 


Three-YearGuernsey  Bull 

Golden  Secret  of  Daisy  Farm  for  sale.  Also 
bull  calf,  one  of  his  best  sons. 

George  Hopkins,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y, 


■■•■■■■■■■■•■■■■•■■•■•■■■••■■■■■■■■■•■■•■■•■■■•■■•■■■■■•■■■■■■■■•■I 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bnll  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N,  Y. 


■**(iiaiaaaaiiiaiaat«aia«iaiaaaiiaii 


For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

one  5-mos.  old.  6  May  Rose  crosses,  light  fawn  and  white, 
clear  nose;  a  beauty.  A.  JT.  FELL,  West  Point,  Pa. 


/"' ,, D.,H_  Eight  mos..  $1  00.  Fifteen 

Guernsey  Dulls  mos.,  $176  Fine  individ¬ 
uals.  May  Rose  sire.  A.  R.  dams.  TABER  A  MI6MIN,  C.stile,  H.T. 


GUERNSEY  BULLSfSXl;.,,1,!?' 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM.  Smithtown,  N.Y 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON  irncrvc 
FARM  el  EKiJL  X  9 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Sophie  Tormentor  Jerseys 

Lead  the  World  for  production  at  the  pail. 

If  you  want  to  breed  Jerseys  with  size,  type  produc¬ 
tion  and  prepotency,  write  us  for  literature,  and 
description  of  a  Hood  Farm  Sophie  Tormentor  bull, 
who  has  the  prepotency  to  increase  the  size,  improve 
the  type  and  add  to  the  milk  and  butter  qualities 
of  your  herd.  For  prices,  etc. 

HOOD  FARM,  -  Lowell,  Mass. 


“THE  HERMITAGE,”  near  Centreville,  Maryland 

PURE  irOCEVC  FOR 
BRED  JEiKdEiliJ  SALE 

Rich  in  blood  of  Raleighs.  Eminents.  Golden  Lads, 
Flying  Fox.  Mohican,  and  Noble  Oaklands. 

SUSAN  WILLIAMS,  Owner  EDW.  A  NELKER,  Herdsman 


For  Sale-Young  Herd  of  Reg.  JERSEYS 

consisting  of  eight  heifers,  bull  and  two  calves.  A 

bargain.  Jones  Jersey  Farm.  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

sell  on  the  INSTALLMEXT  plan.  200  head  to 
select  from.  Herd  established  1891.  Send  lOo 
for  contract  and  price  list.  Address  Dept.  L 

THE  8HADYSIDE  FARMS.  North  Benton.  0. 
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M 


Look  for  this  Trade-Mark 
on  Tools  and  Cutlery 


This  trade-mark  has  guided  millions  in 
their  selection  of  tools  and  cutlery  of  every 
kind.  For  many  years  it  has  been  known 
as  an  absolutely  dependable  symbol  of 
quality.  Look  for  it  always  and  be  sure. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

*'The  recollection  of  QUALITY  remains  long  after  the  PRICE  is  forgotten" 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  ■ — E.  C.  SIMMONS 


The  reading  of  this  FREE 
book  has  shown  thousands 
of  other  horse  owners  the 
way  to  permanently  cure 
their  lame  and  useless  horses. 
It  will,  show  you.  It  tells 
in  plain  language  exactly 
how  to  diagnose  and  treat 
58  kinds  of  lameness — the 
sifted-out  results  of  over 
24.  years’  experience  with 
satisfied  users. 


more  than  250,000 


SAVE-IKe  -HORSE 

■  (Trad*  Mart.  Registered 

Remedy  is  backed  by  a  Signed  Guarantee-Bond— 
your  money  refunded — if  it  fails  to  cure  SPAVIN, 
Ringbone,  Thoropin  or  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle, 
Hoof,  or  Tendon  Disease— horse  works. 

Write  today  for  advice  on  any  horse  ailment,  and 
get  BOOK,  sample  of  Guaranteed-Bond — ALL  Free. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324  State  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-the-Horse  with 
CONTRACT  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


Send  us  your  Raw  Furs 

We  want  all  you  can  trap,  and  we’ll 
pay  you  w  ell  for  them.  The  oldest  and 
largest  fur  house  in  the  world  can  offer 
you  the  highest  prices.  You  don’t  have 
to  wait,  either.  When  your  furs  come 
in,  our  check  goes  out  immediately. 
We  pay  all  express  and  mail  charges  on 
consignments  of  any  size. 

Send  us  your  name  at  once,  for  -price  list 


\vtllonJre 


reres 


436  West  28th  Street  New  York  City 


IWiahiiMWHA  (ShTpmyI 

— HIDE  TO 
Mg  BRIHBER6 

•'I  like  to  do  business  with 
you,  Mr.  Brimber*”  is  what 
a  large  shipper  recently 
wroto. 

This  Is  because  It  ha9  always  been  my  policy  to  pay 
biarhest  prices  and  for  good  measure  give  an  oztrd 
liberal  assortment.  Get  in  touch  with  me. 


Ship  your  pelts  quick,  1  iruarantee  my  prices  will 
satisfy  you  or  I  will  return  your  furs.  Assortments 
made  and  checks  are  mailed  same  day  shipments 
are  received. 

free  gsfistts-BS* ^“jisggEsr 

Louis  Brimberg  so w.il?hst.,N.v.  4$; 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bp  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  W right  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


TT'NOW  exactly  bow  much  yon 
Tv  spend  for  wnat  you  buy  and 
exactly  how  much  you  take  in  for 
what  you  sell.  Keep  track  of 
every  account  easily  with  Bick- 
more's  Farm  Account  Book.  En¬ 
ables  you  to  file  accurate  income 
tax  and  helps  you  pruard  your  pro¬ 
fits.  With  the  book  we  will  send 
you  a  trial  size  lot  of 

Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure 

—standard  remedy  for  bruises, 
cuts,  rope  burns  or  any  wounds 
on  horses  or  cattle.  Cures  collar 
and  saddle  palls  while  the  horse 
works— no  lost  time !  Fine  for 
chapped  teats  on  cows.  Heals 
mango  and  other  skin  diseases. 
Note  the  work-horse  trademark. 

Send  a  letter  now  for  Farm 
Account  Book  and  Trial  Size  of 
Bickmore's  Gall  Cure.  Please 
enclose  10c  to  help  pav  for  post¬ 
age  and  packing:.  Address, 


SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  book  shows  you 
bow  to  keep  crop  costs 
by  lots;  labor  chargre9 
ajrainst  crop;  crop  ro¬ 
tation  records.  Con¬ 
tains  also  a  table  to 
keep  accurate  record 
of  your  b  r  e  e  d  i  n  gr— 
dates,  etc.  A  1  so  a 
Workman’s  Time  Sheet 
and  Wagre  Table— saves 
a  world  of  bother.  Also 
pa  ires  for  Inventory: 
table  of  standard 
tveisrhts  of  all  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  Also  directions 
as  to  how  to  measuro 
land;  corn  on  cob  In 
cribs;  hay  In  different 
style  stacks,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  BICKMORE  CO„  Box  181  Old  Town,  Maine. 


Warranted  toGive  Satisfaction 

Gombaulfs 


Caustic  Balsam 


HasImitatorsButNoCompetitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  i9 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use  13?"  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  lor 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  International  Live  Stock  Exposition 

Part  I. 

The  great  International  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position,  perhaps  the  leading  educational 
institution  in  the  world  for  stockmen, 
added  glittering  stars  to  its  enviable  ser¬ 
vice  record  to  the  live  stock  feeders  and 
breeders  of  this  country  at  a  show  just 
held  at  Chicago.  More  than  8,000  entries 
are  recorded  ;  representatives  of  farmers 
from  every  section  of  the  country  were  in 
attendance.  All  evidenced  an  enthusiasm 
that  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  and  were 
amazed  at  the  marvelous  achievements 
accomplished  by  the  breeders  in  the  way 
of  combining  beautiful  form  and  finish 
with  weight,  scale  and  quality.  The  va¬ 
rious  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  particularly  those  whose  major 
interests  are  animal  husbandry,  demon¬ 
strated  anew  their  leadership  along  lines 
of  constructive  breeding  and  intelligent 
feeding.  Turdue  University  again  crowned 
its  efforts  through  the  winning  of  the 
grand  championship  of  an  Angus  steer  of 
its  own  breeding,  while  the  University  of 
Illinois  defeated  all  competitors  in  both 
the  college  and  open  classes  in  the  barrow 
class. 

Not  only  does  the  record  show  that  in¬ 
dividual  competition  in  the  open  classes 
was  unusual,  but  in  the  carload  lots  it 
was  the  conservative  judgment  of  respon¬ 
sible  judges  that  never  in  the  history  of 
the  International  had  there  been  ex¬ 
hibited  groups  of  animals  in  the  carload 
lots  that  were  as  uniform  in  type  and  as 
outstanding  in  quality  and  finish  as  the 
lots  competing  for  championship  in  these 
classes.  It  was  a  fat  stock  show  with 
genuine  merit  and  real  competition. 

The  veteran  feeder  and  breeder,  Dan 
Waters,  entered  three  carloads  of  Short¬ 
horn  two-year-olds  that  many  believed 
could  not  and  should  not  have  been  defeat¬ 
ed.  yet  the  premier  award  was  finally 
made  to  a  group  of  S.  M.  S.  Hereford 
yearlings.  New  records  of  prices  like¬ 
wise  were  established,  as  the  30  carloads 
of  fat  steers  were  sold  in  open  auction  mar¬ 
ket  at  an  average  price  of  $27.47  per  ewt. 
The  grand  champion  steer,  Fyvie  Knight, 
brought  the  record-breaking  price  of  $2.50 
per  pound,  while  the  champion  carload 
brought  50c  per  pound.  ' 

The  International  is  a  fat  sto.ck  show. 
The  breeding  classes  are  especially  strong, 
and  to  win  a  blue  ribbon  at  this  exposi¬ 
tion.  especially  the  championship  ribbon, 
entitles  the  holder  to  assert  without  con¬ 
tradiction  that  his  animal  represents  the 
par  excellence  type  as  fixed  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  our  foremost  judges,  while  the 
breeder  of  such  an  animal  is  justly  en¬ 
titled  to  the  distinction  of  having  devel¬ 
oped  a  type  and  established  individuality 
in  his  animal  to  such  a  degree  that  its 
merit  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  show  of  draft  horses  did  not  equal 
in  numbers  the  exhibition  of  other  years, 
but  as  far  as  quality  and  individuality  is 
concerned,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  been  ex¬ 
celled  in  any  show  either  in  this  country 
or  abroad.  Incomplete  as  was  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Belgians,  it  is  admittedly  true 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  foundation 
stock  in  Belgium  has  been  destroyed,  and 
clearly  evident  that  this  little  country  will 
be  dependent  largely  upon  American 
breeders  for  the  breeding  animals  neces¬ 
sary  to  revive  the  Belgian  horse  industry 
in  its  native  district.  Without  question 
the  conservative  American  breeders  of 
Belgians  have  molded  and  established  a 
type  that  will  not  disappoint  the  Bel¬ 
gian  farmer  who  still  believes  that  the 
Belgian  horses  stand  without  a  peer  as 
far  as  beauty  and  conformation  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  Pereheron  show  was  distinctly 
American  In  origin.  Very  few  exporters 
have  risked  making  shipments,  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  the  submarine,  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  breed  let  it  be  said  that 
there  was  in  evidence  a  greater  uni¬ 
formity  in  conformation  and  type  than 
there  has  been  displayed  at  any  other  In¬ 
ternational.  A  number  of  Pereheron 
breeders  have  over-emphasized  fleshing 
qualities  and  have  not  paid  enough  atten¬ 
tion  to  soundness  of  limb  or  to  the  slope 
of  pasterns.  YTery  commonly  work  horses 
arrive  in  the  city  evidencing  a  predom¬ 
inance  of  Pereheron  blood  that  prove  to 
be  soft  at  the  hocks,  stubby  in  their  stride, 
hazy  in  their  vision  and  consequently  a 
disappointment  to  the  buyer  who  relied 
upon  them  for  constant  daily  work.  True 
enough,  flesh  has  covered  up  a  multitude 
of  these  sins ;  nevertheless  it  represents  a 
serious  condition  that  must  be  faced  by 
breeders  and  importers  who  are  supplying 
the  breeding  stock.  It  is  doubtful  if 
France  will  call  upon  the  American  breed¬ 
er  for  seed  stock,  since  their  far-sighted 
Government  officials  have  scrupulously 
guarded  their  draft  horse  breeding  inter¬ 
ests,  and  have  not  permitted  useful  breed¬ 
ing  animals  to  he  commandeered  for  army 
purposes.  The  classes  were  judged  by 
Dean  C.  F.  Curtiss  of  Iowa,  E.  B.  White 
of  Virginia,  and  Robert  Graham  of  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  with  promptness  and  fair¬ 
ness. 

Sirigmaster  &  Son  of  Keota,  la.,  won 
single  and  grand  champion  honors  with 
the  stallion  Mintral,  while  Delchester 
Farms.  Edgemont.  Pa.,  won  the  junior 
championship  with  the  two-year-old.  stal¬ 
lion  Quanton.  The  latter  was  pronounced 
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by  the  judges  as  one  of  the  best  two-year- 
olds  ever  seen  at  Chicago,  exhibiting  un¬ 
usual  weight  for  age,  and  paraded  in  ac¬ 
tion  with  a  style  and  carriage  of  unusual 
merit.  Mintral  was  shorter  in  leg,  deep¬ 
er  in  body,  a  trifle  shorter  in  his  hack 
and  somewhat  cleaner  in  his  hocks. 

The  flashiest  and  perhaps  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  exhibition  of  horses  was  staged 
on  Wednesday,  when  the  Clydesdales  were 
rated  by  Dean  Curtiss.  Here  again  the 
total  number  of  horses  on  show  was  less 
than  have  been  paraded  during  other 
years,  but  there  was  a  marked  absence  of 
tail-enders.  Fairholme  Footprint,  owned 
by  F.  Latlirop  Ames,  was  again  made 
senior  and  grand  champion  stallion,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  seldom  attained  by  any  stallion 
at  the  International,  but  since  his  mother 
was  made  grand  champion  three  years  in 
succession  he  comes  rightly  by  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  and,  if  I  judge  aright,  he  will 
add  still  further  laurels  to  his  disting¬ 
uished  breeder,  if  opportunity  is  offered 
him  to  continue  in  the  stud  and  make 
annual  pilgrimages  to  our  leading  shows. 
Seldom  does  one  see  as  much  quality  and 
refinement  and  finish  as  he  evidences  at 
every  turn,  and  in  action  he  is  as  precise 
and  clean  cut  as  a  pair  of  scissors ;  how¬ 
ever,  his  greatest  achievement  was  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  display  from  Langwater 
Farms,  of  his  progeny,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  everyone  his  colts  show  wonderful  pas¬ 
terns,  sharp,  clean  bones,  refined  hocks, 
and  in  conformation  they  collectively  rep¬ 
resent  that  scale  and  massiveness  that  is 
so  eagerly  sought  after  by  our  successful 
breeders.  Fairholme  Footprint  could  eas¬ 
ily  win  any  any  show  ring  in  Scotland, 
and  he  promises  to  be  the  Baron’s  Pride 
of  this  country.  Fairholme  Ruth  by  Gold¬ 
en  Night  was  made  junior  and  grand 
champion  female,  and.  like  Fairholme 
Footprint,  _  was  bred  and  owned  by  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Fairbairn  of  New  Jersey,  Inas¬ 
much  as  both  champions  were  bred  at  his 
Fairholme  Farm,  Mr.  Fairbairn  bears  the 
distinction  of  being  the  one  American 
breeder  of  horses  that  has  bred  both 
grand  champions. 

The  massive  Shires  with  their  abundant 
feather  and  enviable  feet  were  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  by  genuine  horsemen,  who  were 
generous  in  their  applause  when  the  tvpes 
were  designated.  This  breed  of  drafters 
has  not  been  especially  popular  in  Amer¬ 
ica  owing  to  their  excessive  weight,  cum¬ 
bersome  traction  and  wiry,  feathery  legs, 
but  in  England  few  famous  cart  horses 
do  not  trace  to  such  blood  lines.  In  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  West,  sires  of  this 
breed  have  added  substantially  to  the 
size  of  bone  and  the  soundness  of  limb  of 
many  draft  colts,  _  and  admittedly  they 
are  more  popular  in  cross-breeding  than 
in  straight  line  breeding.  The  classes  were 
judged  by  William  Bell  of  Wooster,  O., 
who  designated  Hording  Bold  Lion, 
owned  by  Truman’s  Pioneer  Stud  Farm. 
Buslinell,  Ilk.  as  senior  grand  champion 
stallion,  and  Royal  Tulip,  also  owued  by 
Truman’s,  was  designated  as  the  female 
entitled  to  premier  honors. 

The  Suffolk  Punch  is  gaining  iu  popu¬ 
larity  in  this  country.  Many  of  our 
stockmen  appreciate  their  standard  uni¬ 
formity  in  color  and  speak  favorably  of 
their  docile  disposition  and  their  unusual 
feeding  qualities.  Eastern  farmers  are 
becoming  attached  to  this  breed,  and  the 
demand,  if  one  is  to  judge  from  represen¬ 
tative  sales,  is  iu  a  vigorous  growing  con¬ 
dition.  The  classes  at  Chicago  were 
judged  by  Alex  Galbraith,  Edmonton, 
Canada,  who  awarded  both  championships 
to  Hawthorne  Farms,  Lake  County,  Ill., 
on  Hawthorne  Standard  and  Hawthorne 
Fragrance,  respectively. 

The  six-horse  teams  have  always  been 
a  favorite  at  the  evening  performance. 
Wilson  &  Co.  have  scoured  the  country 
for  weighty  Clydesdale  geldings,  and  their 
turnout  always  brought  the  spectators  to 
their  feet.  Swift  &  Co.,  with  their  well- 
matched  Pereherons,  gave  the  most  thrill¬ 
ing  exhibition,  but  the  horses  did  not 
compare  in  type,  action  or  quality,  with 
the  Clydes.  An  assembled  six-horse  team 
of  Belgians  was  given  third  place  by  Dean 
Curtiss,  who  did  the  rating  in  the  arena. 

The  evening  program  was  featured  by 
a  horse  .show  where  roadster  Thorough¬ 
breds  and  well-mannered  saddle  horses 
contested  for  the  ribbons.  These  events 
were  interspaced  by  wonderful  parades  of 
prize-winning  live  stock,  and  this  spec¬ 
tacle  alone  was  perhaps  the  most  popular 
pastime  of  the  evening  program. 

Pork  production  has  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  great  many  farmers  during 
the  past  year,  and  a  representative  cen¬ 
sus  recently  completed  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  tabulated  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  percentage  of  the  increase  of 
swine  in  the  corn  belt,  shows  more  than 
9.000.000  are  maintained  on  Iowa  farms, 
suggesting  an  increase  of  approximately 
25  per  cent  during  the  past  year.  If 
this  rate  of  increase  obtains  throughout 
the  corn  belt  it  is  not  difficult  to  suggest 
the  reason  necessitating  an  embargo  on 
the  shipment  of  market  hogs  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  yards. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  carload  lot 
division  a  so-called  bacon  breed  defeated 
the  always  popular  lard  hog.  and  an  In¬ 
diana  farmer  won  first  prize  on  a  careful¬ 
ly  selected  load  of  heavy  Hampshires. 
The  51  head  averaged  391  pounds,  and 
were  sold  on  the  market  at  22c  per  pound. 
It  is  the  wrong  season  of  the  year  for 
the  breeding  classes  of  swine  to  appear 
in  their  greatest  strength.  On  most  suc¬ 
cessful  farms  the  mating  season  is  on, 
and  it  is  not  feasible  or  practical  to  con¬ 
dition  the  breeding  animals  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  as  would  enable  them  to  present  an 
attractive  appearance  iu  the  show  ring. 

F.  C.  HINKLER. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  26,  1918. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current 
of  trade  here : 

Milk. 

Price  to  producers  in  150-mile  zone 
from  New  York  for  3  per  cent  milk  is 
.$4.06  per  100  lbs.  Retail  prices  at  New 
York  are:  Grade  A,  bottled,  19  cents; 
grade  B,  bottled,  17  cents ;  loose  milk  to 
stores,  13%  cents ;  loose  milk  by  stores, 
14  cents. 

Butter. 

A  drop  of  one  cent  on  most  grades  is 
noted.  The  market  remains  strong  on 
top  qualities,  but  dull  on  stock  showing 
Winter  defects. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  68  @  69 

Good  to  Choice  .  65  @  67 

Lower  Gnules .  53  @  58 

City  made .  41  @  45 

Packing  Stock .  36  @  43 

Prooess  .  43  @  54 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  37  fl)  37J^ 

Good  to  choice. .' .  35  @  36 

Lower  grades .  32  ®  34 

Skims,  beet .  27  @  28 

Fair  to  good .  18  ®  24 


EGGS. 

Prices  are  several  Cents  lower  on  prac¬ 
tically  all  fresh  grades,  receipts  being 
larger. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  83  ®  85 

Medlnmtogood  .  75  ®  80 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  71  ®  72 

Common  to  good .  63  ®  67 

Gathered,  best,  white .  78  ®  80 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  63  @  66 

Ijower  grades .  48  ®  52 

Storage .  42  @  52  • 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NatUe  Steers . 1150  @16  25 

Bulls  .  6  00  @12  00 

Cows  .  4  00  @  8  25 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 15  00  @2100 

Culls .  8  00  @12  00 

Hogs . 16  50  @18  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  6  00  @9  50 

Lambs  . 14  00  ®16  00 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . 27  @  28 

Common  to  good .  23  @  25 

Pigs .  22  @  24 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  9  00  @14  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Sales  are  reported  at :  Fowls,  27  to 
35c ;  chickens,  28  to  30c ;  roosters,  22c ; 
ducks,  28  to  33c ;  geese,  26  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Owing  to  the  warm,  sticky  weather 
considerable  stock  was  condemned  by  the 
health  authorities.  The  market  otherwise 
cleared  up  in  better  shape  than  at  Thanks¬ 


giving. 

Turkeys,  best .  45  @  47 

Medium  to  good .  30  @  42 

Chickens  choice  lb .  48  @  52 

Fair  to  Good .  34  @  45 

Fowls .  25  @  32 

Roosters .  23  @  24 

Ducks .  40  @  43 

Squabs,  doz  . .  2  00  @  9  00 

Rabbits,  pair .  35  @  90 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 10  00  @  12  25 

Pea .  9  00  @10  50 

Medium  .  9  00  @10  25 

California,  small  white, . 10  00  @10  50 

Red  Kidney .  .  9  25  @12  75 

White  Kidney . 14  00  @14  50 

Lima,  California . 12  00  @12  25 

PRUITS. 

Apples— Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  @6  50 

York  Imperial  .  4  00  @  7  50 

Ben  Davis .  3  75  @  5  00 

King  .  4  00  @7  00 

Russet .  4  uo  @  5  50 

Greening  .  4  50  @  6  50 

Spy  .  4  50  @  8  50 

McIntosh  . 6  00  @8  50 

Pears.  Kielfer,  bbl .  6  00  @8  50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 10  00  @22  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  50  @  90 

NUTS. 

Butternuts,  bu .  2  50  @  s  00 

Black  Walnuts,  bu .  1  75  @  2  00 

Uickory  nuts,  bu .  4  0U  @6  50 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes— L.  I.,  bbl .  4  50  @5  50 

State,  180  1  bs .  3  75  @  4  25 

Maine,  180  lbs .  4  25  @  4  50 

Virginia,  late  crop,  bbl .  3  60  @4  00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  .  6  00  @  8  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  4  00  @  5  00 

Beets,  bbl .  1  60  @  2  50 

Carrot6,  bbl .  150  @  2  00 

Cabbage,  ton . 15  00  @25  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  2  00  @4  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  1  25  @  3  00 

String  Beans  bu .  150  §>  5  50 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl, .  1  00  @  1  50 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  4  00  @10  00 

Ugg  Plants,  bu .  3  00  @  4  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  60  @  1  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  00 

Parsnips,  bbl  ...# .  150  @  2  60 

Salsify.  100  bunches .  5  00  @  8  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  75 

Chicory,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 3100  @33  00 

No.  2  .  28  00  @30  00 

No.  3  . 25  00  @27  00 

Clover  mixed . 24  00  @3100 

Straw,  Rye . 17  00  @18  00 

GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets: 
New  York,  $2.37%:  Chicago,  $2.23:  St. 
Louis,  $2.21.  No.  3  Yellow  corn  at  New 
York,  $1.66.  Oats,  No.  3  white,  New 
York,  7Sc;  rye,  $1.74.  Practically  no 
sale  for  buckwheat  grain  here,  nominally 
$3.38  to  $3.i»0  per  100  lbs.  Producing 
points  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
report  buckwheat  as  selling  from  $3  to 
$3.75  per  100  lbs  Buckwheat  flour  at 
New  York  wholesales  around  $6.25. 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
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good  quality  and  the  buying  opportunities 
of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popula¬ 
tion  : 

Butter — Best  prints  . 75  to  77c 

Tub,  choice  . 72  to  74c 

Medium  to  good . 55  to  65c 

Cheese  . 40  to  45c 

Eggs — Best  nearby  . 85  to  95c 

Gathered,  good  to  choice.... 70  to  SOc 

Potatoes,  lb .  3  to  4c 

Cabbage,  head  . 10  to  12c 

Lettuce,  head  .  5  to  10c 

Onions,  lb .  4  to  5c 

Dressed  fowls,  lb . 40  to  45c 

Chickens,  lb . 50  to  52c 

Turkeys,  lb . 45  to  50c 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb . 32  to  48c 

Apples,  doz . 30  to  60c 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Putter. 

Best  creamery  prints,  74  to  75c ;  tub, 
choice,  68  to  70c;  packing  stock,  40  to 
45c. 

EGGS. 

Nearby  choice.  73  to  75c;  gathered, 
best,  62  to  65c ;  lower  grades,  50  to  52c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  28  to  31c;  chickens,  25  to  28c; 
roosters,  20  to  21c ;  ducks,  2S  to  35c ; 
guineas,  pair,  75c  to  $1.10. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

^Turkeys,  43  to  45c ;  chickens,  35  to 
4oc;  fowls,  33  to  36c;  roosters.  27c; 
ducks.  Spring,  3S  to  42c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $6 
to  $S.25. 

ERUITS. 

Apples,  bbl..  $4  to  $6.50;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $10  to  $1S. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes.  No.  1.  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.50;  %- 
bu.  bkt  ,  40  to  90c ;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl.. 


$3  to  $4.50;  cabbage,  ton,  $15  to  $25; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $2. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1.  $32  to  $33 ;  No.  2,  $31  to 
$32 :  No.  3,  $25  to  $26 ;  clover  mixed, 
$25  to  $31.  Straw,  rye,  $16  to  $19 ;  oat 
and  wheat,  $14  to  $16. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  Winter  arrives  slowly  and  is  giv¬ 
ing  the  raisers  of  cold-weather  crops  a 
chance  to  keep  in  operation  much  later 
than  usual.  Only  one  or  two  severe 
freezes  have  taken  place  up  to  the  middle 
of  December,  and  much  of  the  time  the 
grass  has  grown  and  cattle  could  go 
readily  to  the  fields  with  profit.  Most 
vegetables  are  therefore  plenty  and 
rather  low  priced,  potatoes  now  being  sold 
by  farmers  at  from  40  to  90  cents  a 
bushel.  Butter  and  eggs  were  seldom 
higher,  the  reports  being  that  the  reserve 
stocks  are  lower  than  for  a  long  time. 
Beans  have  come  down  in  the  country, 
but  not  yet  in  the  city,  being  still  quoted 
at  wholesale  in  the  city  as  high  as  $6.90 
to  $7.75  per  bushel,  while  the  farmers 
are  offered  only  $4.25  to  $5.50. 

It  is  becoming  common  to  quote  pub¬ 
licly  potatoes  and  onions  by  the  100 
pounds,  but  the  market  offerings  are  still 
by  the  bushel.  The  city  wholesale  price 
is  $1  to  $1.30.  with  retail  prices  often 
running  to  $1.65.  Sweets  are  $2.35  to 
$2.75  per  hamper.  Onions  are  still  cheap 
hut  firm,  at  60c  to  $1.20  per  bushel. 
Apples  are  firm  and  active  at  $1.25  to 
$2.25  per  bushel  for  picked  fruit  and  75c 
to  $1  for  windfalls.  Other  tree  fruits 
and  small  fruits,  home  grown,  are  out, 
but  California  malaga  grapes  are  $2.30 
for  24-lb.  box.  This  is  higher  than  a 
year  ago  and  puts  retail  prices  up  to  15c 
or  more  per  pound. 
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The  extreme  drop  of  Southern  fruits 
holds  except  for  a  fancy  orange,  which  is 
quoted^  at  $10  to  $12  per  box,  with  others 
at  $3.50  to  $8;  lemons  are  $5.50;  grape¬ 
fruit  $2.50  to  $5.50,  and  limes.  $1  to 
$1.25  per  100.  Cranberries  are  scarce  at 
$12  per  barrel  up. 

Vegetables  are  in  good  demand.  Cab¬ 
bage  is  down  to  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  100 
lbs. ;  cauliflower,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  beets. 
60  to  85c;  carrots,  50  to  75c;  parsnips. 
$1 .25  to  $1.50  :  spinach,  90c  to  $1.25  ;  tur¬ 
nips,  50  to  75c  for  white  and  60  to  75c 
for  yellow.  all_  per  bu. ;  green  and  wax 
beans.  $3  to  $5.50  per  hamper ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  15  to  18c  per  qt. ;  celery.  60  to 
90c  per  bunch  ;  lettuce.  50  to  75c  per  2- 
doz.  box  ;  endive,  14  to  15c  per  lb. :  celery- 
cabbage  and  California  lettuce.  10  to  15c 
retail  per  large  head  ;  radishes.  20  to  30c 
per  doz.  bunches;  Winter  squash.-  not 
very  dry,  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  100  lbs. 

Butter  is  steady  at  67  to  72c  for 
creamery;  58  to  64c  for  dairy;  50  to  62c 
for  crocks,  and  42  to  45c  for  common. 
Cheese  is  firm  at  36  to  38c  for  best  do¬ 
mestic.  JKggs  are  a  trifle  easier,  but  very 
high  at  75  to  84c  for  hennery;  70  to  72c 
for  State^aud  Western  candled  ;  55c  for 
storage.  Poultry  is  quiet  for  dressed,  bet¬ 
ter  demand  for  live ;  40  to  42c  for  dressed 
turkey ;  25  to  34c  for  dressed  fowl ;  22 
to  35c  for  dressed  chicken  ;  25  to  26c  for 
old  roosters ;  36  to  38c  for  ducks,  and  27 
to  30c  for  geese.  Rabbits  are  active  at 
30  to  60c  for  cottontails  and  50  to  90c 
for  jacks,  per  pair.  j.  w.  c. 


“How’s  prohibition  workin’  in  Crim¬ 
son  Gulch?”  “All  right,”  replied  Three- 
Finger  San.  “The  boys  are  beginnin’  to 
realize  that  a  man's  conversation  is  jes’  as 
interestin’  when  he’s  sober  an’  a  heap 
more  reliable.” — Washington  Star. 
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_  herds 

showed  James  Cups  Increased 
milk  yield  254  lbs.  per  day  mverage, 
saved  $2.50  on  labor  and  49c  on  fuel  per 
cow  each  winter— total  of  $20  moreprofit  per  cow. 


Lost  aHired  Matt? 
-James Equipment- 

Saves  Barn  Work 

James  Mor-Milk  labor  saving  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment  makes  barn  work  easy.  The  light  run¬ 
ning  James  Carriers  make  chore  time  almost  play 
time,  turning  the  disagreeable  task  that  heretofore 
has  been  shirked  by  all  into  a  job  that  boys  enjoy. 
James  Scrapers  make  quick  work  of  cleaning  up 
cement  floors;  James  Stanchions  keep  the  stalls  clean 


by  lining  up  cows  at  the  rear,  bo 
that  manure  falls  in  the  gutter  and 
not  on  the  standing  platform;  and 
the  James  Swinging  Sure  Stop 
Saves  time  and  trouble  when 
putting  cows  into  stalls; 

The  James  Feed  Truck  or  Feed 
Carrier  saves  much  walking  to  and 
from  feed  rooms — makes  unneces¬ 
sary  the  lifting  of  heavy  baskets. 

James  Drinking  Cups  save  time, 
Save  fuel  and  increase  milk  yields. 
Cow  testing  records  show  average 
Increases  of  2%  lbs.  per  cow  per 
day — James  Cups  pay  200  fo  and 
more  a  year  on  their  cost. 


And  so  on  with  other  James 
Equipment — stalls,  steel  pens  for 
cows,  calves  and  bulls,  hogs  and 
sheep,  ventilators,  bull  staffs,  mang¬ 
ers,  swinging  cranes,  milk  can 
carriers  and  horse  stable  fixtures. 

FREE  BOOK 
320  page  book — “The  James 
Way” — tells  all  about  these  James 
inventions  and  about  James  free 
barn  plan  service.  Mail  the  coupon 
now;  get  full  details  how  to  cut 
barn  work  in  half  and  make  more 
milk — how  James  Equipment  will 
solve  your  barn  problems. 


J  ames  AVfg.  Co.  e 


Ft .  Atkinson.Wis. 
lmira.N.Y. 


TEAR 

OFF 

COUPON 


JAMES  MFC.  CO.  —  Please  send  me  your  free  book 
on  barn  planning,  ventilation  and  equipment.  • 
Also  the  James  Barn  Magazine  (free). 

I  have _ cows.  I  hope  to  build _ ............ 

remodel  _ about _ .... _ _ _ _  Am  interested  ia  ! 

Stalls  (  ),  Stanchions  (  ),  Carriers  (  ),  Drinking  Cups  (  ).  | 

Ventilators  (  ),  Steel  Pens  (  ),  Ball  Staff  (  ).  | 

Name _ .......... .......... .... _ .... _ _ _ _  J 

R-  R.  Sta . P.  O _  I 

RN  s-2A.  R.  F.  D - -  State _ : 


J&sk*  S«i«ty-Fir»t  Bali  Sufi.  $3.50  f.  o.  b.  Ft.  Atkinson  or  Elmira.  Par.  Post, 
1st  and  2nd  zones,  11c:  3rd  zone,  J8c;  4th  zone,  33c;  5th  zone,  46c. 
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Dairy  Ration  with  Pea  Silage 

(Continued  from  i>age  1.8) 

pound  of  this  grain  mixture  for  every  3 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily.  If  the  row 
is  dry  I  would  leave  out  the  cottonseed 
meal  entirely,  replacing  this  concentrate 
in  the  mixture  with  100  pounds  of  oil 
meal.  A  dry  cow  should  be  fed  from 
seven  to  10  pounds  daily  of  this  ration, 
depending  largely  upon  her  condition  of 
flesh.  In  addition  I  would  give  them  all 
of  the  corn  silage  that  they  will  clean  up 
once  daily,  as  well  as  hay  morning  and 
evening.  If  the  clover  proves  too  laxative 
it  would  be  well  to  feed  the  clover  hay  in 
the  morning  after  the  grain  ration,  and 
the  hay  at  night  after  the  grain  feeding, 
letting'them  consume  liberally  of  the  stalks 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  would  not 
feed  more  than  15  lbs.  of  the  pea  silage 
once  daily,  and  whether  or  not  this  is  fed 
morning  or  evening  would  depend  entirely 
upon  which  arrangement  could  be  worked 
out  to  the  best  advantage.  It  should  be  fed 
as  promptly  as  it  is  received  from  the  pit, 
as  freezing  would  depreciate  its  useful¬ 
ness  and  make  it  relatively  dangerous  as 
a  feed.  Pea  silage  is  well  worth  $3  a 
ton,  or  more,  as  it  would  add  succulence 
to  the  ration.  If  the  -cornstalks  were  cut 
they  would  be  much  more  useful  as  bed¬ 
ding.  and  the  cows  would  clean  them  up 
much  better  and  they  could  be  more 
easilv  handled,  but  if  the  leaves  are  bright 
and  nicely  cured  it  is  surprising  how  little 
waste  will  result  from  feeding  whole  corn¬ 
stalks. 


Boarding  Cattle 

Will  you  please  give  me  an  estimate  of 
the  charge  which  should  be  paid  for  the 
board  per  week  per  head  for  dry  Holstein 
cows,  where  the  man  boarding  the  cows 
furnishes  the  barn  and  bedding,  and  does 
the  labor  of  feeding  the  cows,  while  the 
owner  of  the  cows  furnishes  all  the  feed 
delivered  to  the  barn?  There  would  prob- 
ablv  be  about  *20  cows.  The  man  who 
furnished  barn  and  bedding  to  get  the 
manure.  In  other  words,  the  labor,  bed¬ 
ding  and  shelter  furnished  balance  manure 
and  how  much  cash?  J- 

With  commercial  fertilizers  selling  at 
their  present  values,  we  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  use  of  barnyard  manure  on 
the  farm.  If  the  owner  of  20  dry  cows 
supplies  all  of  the  grain  and  hay.  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  cows  in  question  are  all  mature 
and  generously  fed  with  a  useful  ration, 
the  manure  voided  ought  to  compensate 
for  the  labor  involved  in  the  care  of  the 
cattle,  especially  if.  the  owner  of  the  barn 
has  oat  or  wheat  straw  that  he  is  anxious 
to  have  worked  over  into  manure.  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  make  a  charge  of 
50c  per  week  per  head,  which  will  amount 
to  about  $50  per  month  for  the  20  head. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  cows  will  be  main¬ 
tained  for  the  larger  portion  of  the  tune 
in  the  barnyard  and  not  confined  all  the 
time  in  the  stable 


Garbage  for  Pigs 

Could  I  feed  12-weeks-old  pigs  gar¬ 
bage*'  If  so,  how  should  the  transfer  be 
made?  Mow  is  the  best  way  to  prepare 
and  feed  this  refuse?  G.  G.  d. 

Pigs  12  weeks  of  age  that  have  been 
well  grown  and  fed  during  the  nursing 
period  can  be  transferred  to  kitchen  and 
refuse  garbage  with  very  little  inconve¬ 
nience.  The  best  arrangement  would  ob¬ 
tain  in  case  some  garbage  were  fed  to 
these  pigs  previous  to  weaning,  and  also 
if  the  dam  nursing  these  pigs  were  fed 
on  some  of  this  material  previous  to 
weaning.  However,  if  the  pigs  have  been 
separated  from  their  mother  it  would  be 
well  to  mix  about  50  per  cent  of  grain 
with  the  garbage  during  the  first  week  or 
10  days.  This  would  involve  the  feeding 
of  about  half  a  pound  of  grain  per  day  to 
a  pig  weighing  50  lbs.,  and  this  would  be 
supplemented  with  enough  of  the  garbage 
to  satisfy  the  youngster’s  appetite.  It 
would  be  well  to  drain  off  the  liquids  from 
this  stale  bread  and  cooked  vegetables,  and 
in  this  way  do  away  with  considerable  of 
tlio  "rpflsc. 

After  the  pigs  reach  a  weight  of  75  lbs. 
they  can  be  fed  all  of  the  garbage  that 
they  will  consume  with  relish,  although  it 
is  verv  important  that  they  be  given  only 
such  quantities  as  they  will  clean  up  with 
relish  each  meal.  Stale  material  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  pigs  at  all  times  will  take  the 
edge  off  their  appetite,  and  they  are  very 
apt  to  have  irregularities  of  the  digestive 
svstem  that  would  limit  their  growing 
propensities.  The  old  policy  of  reducing 
garbage  with  large  amounts  of  water  is  to 
be  discouraged,  for  it  is  possible  under 
such  conditions  that  the  young  pigs  would 
literally  starve  to  death  on  a  full  stom¬ 
ach.  Ilominy  is  clearly  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  and  desirable  grain  supplement  for 
garbage.  Usually  there  is  enough  pro¬ 
tein,  but  there  is  a  shortage  of.  carbo- 
Imlrates  and  hominy  supplies  this  need 
to  good  advantage.  Frequent  feedings  of 
the  garbage — that  is,  three  or  four  feed¬ 
ings  per  day — are  more  to  be  desired  than 
two-  feedings,  with  young  animals. 

If  you  have  a  large  number  of  pigs  it 
would  be  to  your  advantage  to  decrease 
this  material.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  cookers,  utilizing  the  tireless 
cooker  idea,  which  involves  the  heating 
of  the  material  intermittently  in  hour  pe¬ 
riods  for  24  hours.  The  grease  will  rise  to 
the  top  and  can  be  skimmed  off  and  sold 
for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  low- 
grade  lubricants. 

An  experiment  was  recently  conducted 
at  one  of  the  New  Jersey  institutions  ia- 
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volving  the  feeding  of  pigs  entirely  on 
refuse  from  the  table.  The  addition  of 
grain  failed  to  prove  of  value  after  the 
pigs  weighed  50  or  75  lbs.  Previous  to 
this  weight  it  seems  to  serve  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose  and  was  considered  economical. 
These  pigs  are  in  good  flesh  and  have 
splendidly  developed  frames  and  will  eas¬ 
ily  weigh  250  lbs.  when  200  days  old.  A 
number  of  operations  in  swine  feeding 
are  to  be  carried  out  in  connection  with 
the  various  cantonments  and  it  is  clearly 
the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  ref¬ 
use  material.  Decreasing  the  material 
and  drying  it  is  an  expensive  proposition  ; 
but -nevertheless  there  is  such  a  demand 
for  fertility  units  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
material  is  used  in  this  connection  at  this 
time.  It  would  be  well,  no  doubt,  to 
finish  out  the  pigs  after  they  weigh  250 
or  300  lbs.  by  supplementing  the  garbage 
with  a  little  barley.  This  will  firm  the 
flesh  and  make  it  possible  to  cure  out 
sound  rather  than  oily,  which  condition 
will  prevail  in  case  garbage  feeding  is 
continued  throughout  their  growing  and 
fattening  period. 


Fattening  Hereford  Cattle 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
a  good  bunch  of  Hereford  cattle  which 
weigh  about  050  lbs.?  I  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feeds  on  hand  :  Cottonseed,  hom¬ 
iny,  bran  and  ground  barley  ;  for  roughage 
I  have  good  corn  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay. 
I  am  mixing  the  feeds  now,  100  lbs.  .of 
each,  and  feeding  about  5  lbs.  per  head. 
Will  it  improve  to  add  eornmeal,  which  I 
can  buy  now  for  $05  per  ton?  c.  V.  L. 

New  York. 

C.  Y.  L.  does  not  state  whether  it  is 
desired  to  finish  this  bunch  of  steers,  or 
whether  he  is  simply  going  to  feed  them 
during  the  Winter  and  fatten  them  on 
grass  next  year.  If  they  weigh  but  050 
lbs.  it  is  evident  that  they  are  yearlings, 
and  in  this  reply  I  am  going  to  assume 
that  they  are  to  be  wintered  on  partial 
feed,  rather  than  forced  and  fattened.  If 


C.  V.  L.  has  an  abundance  of  silage  and 
Alfalfa  hay,  this  in  itself  would  prove  a 
satisfying  ration.  I  would  not  under  any 
circumstances  feed  them  any  wheat  bran, 
for  it  is  too  expensive,  if  we  base  its  value 
on  the  digestive  nutrients  contained.  A 
market  animal  of  this  age  and  weight 
would  not  require  this  product.  Corn- 
meal  is  more  desirable  than  hominy  meal. 
Experiments  show  that  one  can  afford  to 
pay  from  15  to  20  per  cent  more  for  the 
best  grade  of  eornmeal,  as  compared  with 
the  prevailing  grades  of  hominy  meal. 
The  ground  barley  would  be  especially 
useful  for  finishing  the  cattle.  In  fact, 
it  firms  the  flesh  and  adds  a  finish  not 
obtainable  from  any  other  source.  Cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  should  be  fed  in  a  quantity 
not  greater  than  2  lbs.  per  day  for  1,000- 
lb.  steers.  This  would  meau  that  the 
steer  weighing  050  lbs.  should  be  fed  not 
more  than  1-2/10  lbs.  per  day,  and  if  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  is  available  in  abundance  the 
amount  of  this  concentrate  might  be  still 
further  reduced.  There  i6  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  yearling  steers 
should  be  maintained  at  approximately  con¬ 
sistent  weight  during  the  Winter  months 
or  whether  they  should  be  fed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  establish  an  increase  in 
weight  of  about  150  lbs.  during  the  five 
months.  My  own  opinion  permits  the 
suggestion  that  a  maintenance  ration 
should  be  provided  an-1  that  the  bulk  of 
this  should  be  supplied  oy  means  of  the 
silage.  Alfalfa  hay,  cottonseed  meal  and 
eornmeal.  This  would  not  require  more 
than  four  or  five  pounds  of  this  grain  mix¬ 
ture  per  day,  and  what  increase  they 
would  make  in  weight  would  result  from 
growth  rather  than  flesh.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  this  reader  wishes  to  finish  and 
fatten  these  cattle,  I  would  limit  their 
silage  to  30  lbs.  per  day  and  gradually 
bring  them  up  within  30  days  to  a  full 
ration  composed  of  hominy.  500  lbs. ; 
eornmeal,  500  lbs. ;  ground  barley.  500 
lbs.;  cottonseed  meal.  400  lbs.  Unless  I 
had  sufficient  barley  to  feed  them  through¬ 
out  their  fattening  period  I  would  not  in¬ 
troduce  any  of  this  feed  in  the  mixture 


until  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  feeding 
period. 


Ration  for  Young  Pigs 

Would  you  give  me  a  good  mixture  for 
feeding  this-Fall  weaned  pigs?  Have 
been  feeding  scalded  middlings  with  boiled 
small  potatoes  twice  a  day,  and  for  three 
pigs  about  nine  nubbins  of  corn  at  noon  ; 
also  a  little  salt  and  charcoal  mixed  in 
feed.  l.  ,t.  ir. 

A  useful  mixture  for  feeding  Fall  pigs 
recently  weaned  would  include  some  mid¬ 
dlings  and  possibly  some  boiled  potatoes, 
but  you  should  add  to  this  mixture  either 
some  eornmeal  or  hominy ;  also  some  di¬ 
gester  tankage.  During  cold  weather  it 
is  necessary  to  supply  growing  pigs  with 
feeds  that  are  rich  in  fats  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates  if  it  is  desired  that  their  gains 
should  be  regular  and  satisfactory.  A 
useful  mixture  would  be  the  following : 
100  lbs.  eornmeal.  50  lbs.  ground  oats, 
50  llw*.  ground  barley,  50  lbs.  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  15  lbs.  digester  tankage.  If  the 
potatoes  are  boiled  they  should  be  prompt- 
y  drained  and  should  not  constitute  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  ration.  Their 
purpose  should  be  that,  of  an  appetizer 
rather  than  a  dependable  source  of  diges¬ 
tible  units.  If  you  have  small  corn,  this 
could  supplement  the  above  mixture. 
The  feed  should  be  mixed  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  suggesed  and  in  a  thick  slop  or  mash 
and  not  thinned  down  with  water.  The 
pigs  should  be  required  to  eat  this  ma¬ 
terial  and  not  drink  it,  if  the  most  rapid 
gains  are  desired.  In  a  separate  com¬ 
partment  or  box  you  should  keep  before 
the  pigs  at  all  times  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  the  mixture  made  up  of  salt, 
charcoal,  bonemeal  and  rock  phosphate. 
Give  the  pigs  a  dry  place  to  sleep,  and 
make  sure  that  they  are  not  pestered  with 
lice  nor  infested  with  worms.  Fall  pigs 
have  a  habit  of  inviting  these  conditions, 
and  if  pestered  in  this  way  they  cannot 
convert  high-priced  feeds  into  pork  or 
profit. 


It’s  a 

John  Deere 
Plow 


FOR  many  years  farmers  everywhere  have  associated  the 
name  “John  Deere  Plow”  with  special  plow  quality — with 
better  and  longer  plow  service.  Getting  this  quality  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant  when  you  buy  a  tractor  plow.  A  tractor  plow  does  work  on  a  big 
scale — the  quality  of  the  work  counts  in  proportion.  A  tractor  plow  must  stand  heavy 
strains — its  ability  to  keep  on  doing  good  work  year  after  year  counts  strongly  in 
making  plow  profits.  Remember,  you  get  this  special  quality  when  you  buy  a 


JOHN&DEERE 

TRACTOR  PLOW 


Equipped  With  Genuine  John 
Deere  Bottoms — the  kind  that  have 
an  established  world-wide  reputation  for 
long  wear,  good  scouring  and  thorough 
seed-bed  making.  You  can  get  the  shape 
and  type  suited  to  your  soil. 

Holds  To  Its  Work  At  Uniform 
Depth — It  is  locked  into  the  ground  at 
plowing  depth  through  the  action  of  the 
power  lift.  And  here’s  another  mighty 
important  feature  assuring  the  John  Deere’s 
good  work — the  land  wheel  is  set  back, 
balancing  the  weight  of  the  plow  over  all 
three  wheels,  just  as  on  your  sulky  or  gang 
plow.  Makes  plow  run  steady  and  assures 
plowing  at  uniform  depth  in  uneven 
ground. 

Quick  Detachable  Shares— Strong 
and  close  fitting.  Loosen  one  nut  to  re¬ 
move  the  share.  Tighten  the  same  nut 
and  the  share  is  on  tight.  It  stays  tight. 


Extra  Strong  Construction — Extra 
heavy  beams  of  special  John  Deere  steel. 
We  guarantee  them  not  to  bend  or  break. 
Heavy  beam  braces,  long  lapped  and  se¬ 
curely  joined  to  beam  with  heavy  bolts 
and  lock  washers. 

High  and  Level  Power  Lift — Lift¬ 
ing  mechanism  is  simple,  strong  and  posi¬ 
tive.  Parts  move  only  when  plow  is  being 
lifted  or  lowered — practically  no  wear. 
Three  Sizes  —  Two-bottom,  three-bottom 
and  four-bottom.  One  of  the  sizes  suits 
your  tractor.  And,  remember,  the  adjust¬ 
able  hitch  adapts  the  plow  for  use  with 
any  standard  tractor. 

Farmers  Everywhere  are  making 
sure  of  continued  good  plow  service  behind 
their  tractor  by  getting  John  Deere  Tractor 
Plows.  You  can’t  afford  to  get  less  than 
that  behind  your  tractor.  WRITE  TO¬ 
DAY  for  full  information. 


Get  Acquainted  With 
the  John  Deere  Full  Line 

Let  us  send  you  free  our  big  156- 
page  book,  “Better  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments  and  How  to  Use  Them.” 
Full  of  valuable  farming  infor¬ 
mation.  A  book  to  which  you 
will  often  refer.  Worth  dollars. 
Tells  all  about  the  complete  line 
of  John  Deere  machines  listed 
below: 


Binders,  Grain 
and  Corn 
Buggies 

Corn  and  Cotton 
Planters 
Corn  Shellers 
Cultivators: 

Alfalfa 
Walking 
Riding 
Feed  Mills 
Grain  Drills 
Grain  Elevators 
Harrows : 

Disc 
Drag 

Spring  Tooth 

To  get  this  valuable  book,  state 
the  implements  in  which  you  are 
interested  and  ASK  FOR  PACK¬ 
AGE  T-J31. 


Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Stackers 
Listers 

Manure  Spreaders 

Mowers 

Plows : 

Walking 
Wheel 
Tractor 
Stalk  Ototters 
Wagons 
Farm  Engines 
Farm  Tractors 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


VNC  TRAD*  MAM*  Of  QuAUTY 
4UM  r  AMO«S  vr  COOO  MTU>CMT> 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 


A  New  Expression  of  J.  I.  Case  Skill 


Today,  after  almost  a  half  century  of  specialized 
plow  building,  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  is  adding 
new  triumphs  to  a  generation  of  achievement,, 
J.  I.  Case  skill  and  experience  are  finding  new  expres¬ 
sions  in  advanced  ideas  on  tractor  plows. 

***** 

The  J.  I.  Case  Tractor  Plow  has  the  world's  lightest 
draft.  That’s  because  all  the  “drag”  of  furrow  bottom 
and  landside  pressure  has  been  eliminated.  Also  be¬ 
cause  the  weight  of  the  frame  is  carried  on  the  J.  I.  Case 

dust-proof,  easy  lubricating,  long¬ 
distance  wheels.  This  plow  “rides’' 
like  a  wheeled  vehicle — instead  of 
dragging  like  a  stone  boat. 

The  fact  that  it  also  has  a  simple, 
sturdy  power-lift;  is  easily  handled 
from  the  seat  of  the  tractor;  and 
enters  and  leaves  the  ground  in¬ 
stantly,  point  first,  like  a  walking 


J.  I.  Case  Horse 
Drawn  Plows 

Sulky,  Gang  and  Walking 
models.  World’s  lighest 
Draft.  Flexible  beam  and 
“floating”  bottom  insure 
uniform  penetration,  pro¬ 
tect  beam  from  bending 
and  prevent  shares  from 
breaking.  Strong,  depeml- 
able ,  convenient.  See  your 
J .  I.  Case  Dealer  or  write  us. 


plow,  completes  a  plow  that  will  permit  turning  more 
acres  per  day  and  plowing  deeper — with  less  fuel,  labor 
and  repair  expense.  It  gives  any  tractor  the  surplus 
power  necessary  to  break  new  ground ;  plow  hard,  dry 
soil;  plow  up  hill;  or  plow  extra  deep;  without  undue 
strain  or  excessive  fuel  consumption. 

***** 

Your  J.  I.  Case  Dealer  will  give  full  details  and  show 
you  why  this  quality  tool  renders  not  only  better  serv¬ 
ice  but  actually  costs  less.  He  is  usually  the  best  dealer 
in  your  town.  If  you  don't  know  his  name,  write  us. 

J.  I.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS,  1266  W.  Sixth  St,  Racine,  Wis. 

Branches  and  distributing  points  at 


Minneapolis, Minn.  Cedar  Rapids,  town  Richmond, Virginia  Dallas,  Texas 
Omaha,  Neb.  Saginaw.  Mich.  Denver,  Colo.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  £ 
Baltimore,  Md.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Bloomington,  ID.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Washington,  D.  C.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Columbus,  Ohio  San  Antonio.  Texu 
Toledo,  Ohio  Oklahoma  City.Olda.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dea  Moines,  Iowa 
Great  Falls,  Montana  little  Rods,  Ark. 
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Dealers  Evsrywhere 
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Management  of  the  Family  Cow 

no.  in. 

Housing. — There  is  no  way  of  keeping 
the  cow  cool  in  extremely  hot  weather, 
and  this  kind  of  weather  is  not  conducive 
to  high  milk  production.  Neither  is  too 
cold  weather  good  for  the  _coav._  The 
stable  would  best  be  from  45  to  50  de¬ 
grees  F.  and  the  cow  should  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  cold  storms,  and  on  cold  days 
would  best  be  kept  inside.  Many  of  the 
buildings  housing  one  cow  are  large 
enough  for  many  more,  and  they  are  apt 
to  be  too  cold  and  drafty.  If  yon  would 
have  the  cow*  do  well  in  Winter,  stop  up 
the  cracks  and  keep  her  comfortable. 

Calving  Period. — The  heifer  is  bred 
to  freshen  when  two  to  2 Y2  years  old. 
As  a  general  thing,  when  only  one  cow 
is  kept,  it  is  better  to  have  her  freshen 
in  the  Spring,  going  dry  during  a  part 
of  the  cold  weather.  If  two  cows  are 
kept  they  should  by  all  means  be.  bred  so 
that  a  constant  supply  of  milk  is  avail¬ 
able  from  one  or  the  other.  As  previously 
stated,  the  family  cow  should  be  a  per¬ 
sistent  milker,  and  should  not'go  dry  less 
than  three  or  four  weeks  or  more  than 
six  weeks.  Some  cows  dry  oil  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  in  such  cases  cut  the  feed 
down  and  milk  only  once  a  day  for  a 
time,  and  then  stop  altogether.  One  can 
safelv  stop  milking  when  the  co\v  is  giv¬ 
ing  even  two  or  three  quarts  and  no  in¬ 
jury  will  result.  As  a  general  rule, 
heifers  and  older  cows  should  not  be 
milked  just  before  freshening.  This  is 
sometimes  done  to  relieve  udder  disten¬ 
tion,  but  should  only  be  resorted  to  iu 
case  of  extremely  heavy  milkers. 

Chore  Routine. — The  all-importaut 
point  about  caring  for  a  cow*  to  get  the 
most  Out  of  her  is  to  do  the  chores  regu- 
larlv.  Milking  should  he  done  at  as  reg¬ 
ular  intervals  as  possible,  as  for  example. 
6  A.  M.  and  6  P.  M.  To  be  sure  of 
getting  milk  of  best  flavor  no.  feed  should 
be  given  just  before  or  during  milking. 
Manv  have  an  idea  that  cows  will  not 
stand  being  milked  unless  they  are  eat¬ 
ing.  This  is  simply  a  habit  that  the 
owner  gets  the  cow-  into,  and  the  cow  not 
used  to  being  fed  at  milking  stands  as 
well  as  any.  The  cow  should  be  treated 
gently  and  milked  quietly  and  quickly. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  milk  her  dry., 
A  green  or  careless  milker  will. soon  turn 
the  family  cow7  into  a  liability  lather 
than  an  asset.  After  milking  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  feed  the  grain  and  roots  when  they 
are  available.  Follow  this  with  hay. 
Water  the  cow  iu  the  forenoon,  giving  ail 
she  will  drink.  In  the  middle  of  the  day 
feed  coarse  roughage,  such  as  cornstalks 
or  straw,  or  if  none  of  these  are  available, 
feed  some  more  hay.  On  Avarm  days  this 
feed  may  be  given  out  in  the  yard,  i  eed 
a  little  more  hay  in  the  middle  ot  the 
afternoon  and  follow7  with  more  w  atei . 
Plentv  of  Avater  and  plenty  of  hay  given 
in  small  lots  at  frequent  intervals  help 
make  milk  cheaply.  After  milking  at 
night  feed  grain  again  and  give  her  some 
hay.  Put  her  to  bed  on  plenty  of  shav¬ 
ings.  sawdust  or  straw.  , 

Record  Keeping. — If  the  keeping  of 
records  pays  in  large  herds,  and  it  oer- 
tainlv  does,  why  should  it  not  pay  in  case 
of  the  family  cow?  Would  there  not  be 
more  7^0  iu  it  if  it  is  known  that  the 
cow  is  producing  well  above  the  cost  of 
feed?  Another  point  to  be  gained  is  this. 
If  there  is  a  youngster  in  the  family, 
there  is  nothing  better  to  create  interest  m 
figures  and  actual  business  than  to  get  a 
spring  milk  balance  and  let  him  weigh 
old  Bossy’s  milk  every  milking,  and  weigh 
her  feed ‘often  enough  so  a  close  estimate 
of  what  she  eats  can  be  made.  By  taking 
market  prices  of  her  feed  and  her  product 
the  youngster  can  then  calculate  profit  or 
loss  above  feed  cost,  and  this  is  training 
well  worth  while,  the  kind  that  makes 
business  men  farmers  and  farmers  busi¬ 
ness  men.  If  a  butterfat  test  of  the  cow  s 
milk  is  desired  and  equipment  is.  not 
available,  take  a  sample  and  send  it  to 
the  State  college  to  be  tested.  Many  high 
schools  now  have  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  In  taking  sample,  take  a  certain 
amount  of  morning’s  milk .  and  like 
amount  of  evening’s  milk,  mix  together 
and  fin  a  four-ounce  bottle  full  to  the 
stopper,  add  two  or  three  drops  of  for¬ 
malin,  if  the  milk  must  be  on  the  road 
for  some  time.  Under  no  conditions,  do 
what  many  single  cow  oAvners  have  been 
knowrn  to  do,  namely,  draw  some  milk 
directly  from  the  udder  into  the  sample 
bottle,  because  the  first  streams  drawm 
test  very  low.  while  the  strippings  are 
almost  like  thin  cream.  H.  F.  judkins. 


ment.  Prevent  bots  by  keeping  horses 
free  from  the  eggs.  The  eggs  may  be 
singed  off  or  destroyed  by  applying  a  five 
per  cent  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  or  car¬ 
bolic  acid.  There  is  no  certain  remedy, 
but  capsules  of  bisulphide  of  carbou  may 
do  some  good.  Have  them  administered 
by  a  veterinarian.  A.  s.  A. 


her  bowels  somewhat  relaxed.  Also,  avoid 
milking  a  cow  out  clean  for  a  few  days 
after  calving.  Better  let  the  calf  suck 
for  three  or  four  days  if  the  cow7  is  subject 
to  attack.  a.  s.  a. 


Bloat 

We  have  a  cow  fresh  a  short  time  ago, 
giving  a  good  amount  of  milk.  About  two 
wreeks  ago  she  bloated.  We  had  a  veter¬ 
inarian  to  see  her ;  he  said  it  was  inflam¬ 
mation  and  stoppage  in  last  stomach. 
She  will  not  eat,  and  we  have  tried  her 
with  almost  everything  we  know  of.  She 
will  eat  only  clover  hay  and  little  of  that. 
Could  you  advise  us  w7hat  to  do  for  her? 

New  York.  A.  L. 

The  cow7  should  receive  a  physic,  such 
as  a  pound  of  epsom  salts  in  three  pints 
of  warm  water  to  Avhich  add  a  cupful  of 
blackstrap  molasses.  Give  this  as  one 
dose,  very  slowly  and  carefully,  from  a 
long-necked  bottle.  In  all  such  cases  it  is 
wise  to  have  the  cow7  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin,  as  tuberculosis  often  causes  chronic 
bloat  and  other  mysterious  derangements 
of  the  digestive  organs.  A.  S.  A. 

Milk  Fever 

Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  cows  to 
have  milk  fever,  aud  how  can  Ave  prevent 
the  disease?  S.  M. 

Illinois. 

The  exact  cause  of  milk  fever  is  un- 
knoAvn,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  due  to  bac¬ 
teria  in  the  udder,  aroused  to  activity 
AA-hen  the  cow7  calves.  The  animal  loses 
the  power  of  her  hind  legs  and  becomes 
unconscious.  The  inflation  of  the  udder 
Avith  sterilized  air,  pumped  in  by  means  of 
a  special  milk  fever  “outfit,”  quickly 
proves  remedial  in  most  cases.  A  cow  is 
much  less  likely  to  have  an  attack  if 
"dried  off”  for  six  Aveeks  before  calving, 
and  during  that  time  is  exercised  daily 
and  lightly  fed  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 


Cough 

A  sow  10  months  old,  weighing  about 
150  or  175  lbs.,  has  a  very  comfortable 
pen  and  bed.  I  feed  her  middlings,  ground 
oats  and  coru.  She  coughs  until  her 
tongue  comes  out,  and  wheezes,  before  I 
feed  her  in  the  morning,  and  this  is  the 
only  time  she  coughs.  She  is  in  a  pen 
Avith  three  others;  she  is  an  O.  I.  C. 
What  can  I  give  her?  What  ration  shall 
I  feed  young  pigs  about  tw7o  months  old  to 
make  them  groAV?  Also,  what  is  best  feed 
for  fattening  shotes?  Should  a  boar  be 
kept  in  separate  pen,  or  run  with  sows? 

Connecticut.  J.  o. 

If  you  are  feeding  any  meals  they  may 
be  causing  the  cough.  Feed  the  meals  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  slop  made  up  with  hot 
w7ater  or  milk.  Add  flaxseed  meal  to  the 
ration  if  the  slop  is  made  Avith  hot  water. 
Ground  oats  should  be  screened  for  re¬ 
moval  of  hulls ;  otherAvise  it  is  irritating 
to  the  boAvels.  Cough  simply  is  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  irritation  from  one  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  causes,  so  that  Ave  cannot  state  the 
exact  cause  in  this  case.  Tuberculosis  al- 
Avays  is  to  be  feared  as  the  cause  Avhen 
the  coughing  hog  fails  to  thrive,  and  it  is 
contagious  and  incurable.  The  mouth  and 
tongue  should  be  examined,  as  lodging  of 
a  sharp  object  often  causes  cough.  The 
boar  should  not  run  Avith  the  sows.  Milk 
should  form  the  basis  of  feed  for  young 
pigs.  Add  wheat  middlings  and  ground 
barley  or  rye,  and  also  feed  some  corn  and 
Alfalfa  hay.  Old  hogs  may  have  shelled 
corn,  wheat  middlings  and  digester  tank¬ 
age  from  self-feeders.  A.  S.  A. 


eaten  two  tow7els.  a  eauze  undershirt, 
some  small  pieces  of  cloth,  and  when  we 
detected  her  at  her  tricks  she  was  busv 
on  another  shirt  and  had  destroved  both 
sleeves.  She  breaks  out  of  the  pasture 
every  time  she  sees  any  clothes  on  the 
clothes  line,  and  as  I  have  never  had  a 
cow  eat  cloth  before.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ac¬ 
count  for  her  doine  so.  I  have  learned 
of  two  cows  doine  the  same  thine  years 
ago,  but  the  oivners  did  not  know  the 
cause.  My  cow7  is  salted  twice  a  week. 
I  have  seen  no  ill  effects  from  her  stranze 
diet  as  yet.  B. 

Such  cases  of  depraved  appetite  or 
“pica”  are  quite  common.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  gestation  is  the  sole  cause  and 
the  depravity  ceases  after  the  calf  is  born. 
In  many  cases,  however,  indigestion  is 
the  cause,  and  is  aggravated  by  the  for¬ 
eign  objects  eaten,  including  bones,  rags, 
bark,  earth,  crockery,  etc.,  and  tubercu¬ 
losis  sometimes  is  present.  It  alwavs  is 
well  to  have  a  family  cow7  tested  with  tu¬ 
berculin  to  make  sure  that  her  milk  is 
safe  for  use.  Have  this  done.  Allow  free 
access  to  rock  salt  and  allow  a  varietv  of 
feed,  including  whole  oats,  oilmeal  and 
Alfalfa.  In  some  cases  the  addition  of 
bone  meal  or  precipitated  phosphate  of 
lime  to  the  feed  stops  the  craving  for 
foreign  substances.  Cloth,  linen,  etc.,  are 
slowly  digested  and  got  rid  of  if  not  taken 
in  excess,  but  as  a  steady  diet  would  be 
likely  to  cause  death.  a.  s.  a. 


Depraved  Appetite 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  that  recently  has 
shown  a  perverted  appetite,  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  learn  the  cause  for  it.  She  has 


“Wiiat  are  you  reading?”  “A  tale  of 
buried  treasure.”  “Wasting  your  time  on 
fiction?”  “No.  This  is  expert  advice  on 
how7  to  plant  potatoes.” — Melbourne 
Australian. 

“And  now,  children  Ave  come  to  that 
important  country,  Germany,  that  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  man  called  a  Kaiser.”  said  the 
teacher.  “Can  anyone  tell  me  what  a 
Kaiser  is?  Yes,  Willie?”  Please,  ma’am, 
a  Kaiser  is  a  stream  of  hot  water  spring- 
in’  up  in  the  air  aud  disturbin’  the  earth.” 
■ — Melbourne  Australian. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Bots 

An  old  horse,  always  well  fed,  never 
seemed  to  look  well,  alw7ays  rough  hair, 
craved  for  water,  drank  three  times  as 
much  as  any  horse  should  drink.  Last 
Fall  she  Avas  killed,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
stomach  I  found  a  nest  of  white  grubs, 
and  in  stomach,  nearly  at  the  outlet,  an¬ 
other  nest  of  red  grubs.  These  grubs 
were  fastened  in  the  intestines.  Could 
you  tell  me  Avhat  to  do  for  such  a  horse? 

New  York.  w.  c.  av. 

The  grubs  or  bots  are  larvae  of  the  horse 
hot  fly  and  come  from  the  eggs  or  “nits” 
which  may  be  seen  adhering  to  the  long 
hairs  on  a  horse’s  breast  and  legs  during 
Summer.  Bots  are  present  in  the  stom¬ 
ach  of  every  horse  that  pastures  grass. 
They  are  suckers  and  it  is  their  heads  that 
adhere  to  the  lining  of  the  stomach.  It  is 
rare  for  them  to  cause  noticeable  derange- 


What  We  Daiiymen  Know 
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Cornucopia  Dairies 
Darling,  Pa. 

"We  hove  been  using  your  Sucrene 
Dairy  Feed  and  are  satisfied  it  is  the 
best  molassea  feed  we  have  ever  used 

At  present  we  are  feeding  300  cows  and 
using  nothing  ^^^ruNGTON. 

Soring  Grove  Jersey  Farm 
Greenfield,  Ohio 
*T, manufacture  from  4,000  to  5.000  P°u^s 

.  "  week  from  cows  that  are  all  fed 

of  S™cr’eanefif«  yearn  hasTdpedto 

atS*-"1”"'11) ACONITE.  P..P, 
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Results  Prove  Quality 

During  the  18  years  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  has 
been  on  the  market  its  milk  producing  ability 
has  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  thousands  of 
dairymen.  Leaders  in  the  dairying  business  have 
adopted  it  only  after  thorough  tests  made  in  their 
own  way,  as  compared  with  other  feeds.  Their 
uniform  experience  is  that: 

Sucrene  fed  cows  give  more  milk  at  less  feed  cost; 

Sucrene  fed  cows  produce  fine  flavored  butter; 

Sucrene  fed  cows  are  less  liable  to  calving  troubles; 

Sucrene  fed  cows  on  pasture  give  more  milk  than 
cows  on  pasture  alone  and  are  better  pro¬ 
ducers  all  year; 

All  cows  enjoy  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  because  of 
its  variety,  palatability  and  easy  digestibility. 


r  , 
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Iff  ttORIA,  lit  == 

425?“"’  lS.q°i 

Much  Stronger  in  Digestible  Protein  F“hd„  '±! 

Than  Any  Grain  or  Ordinary  Ration  centrates.  The  guaranteed 
analysis  of  162%  Protein,  31%  Fat,  46%  Carbohydrates  and  14%  Fibre  con- 
stitutes  a  scientifically  balanced  milk  producing  ration.  It  brings  a  substantial 
increase  of  milk  flow,  above  the  ordinary  ration,  when  fed  only  with  the  usual 
roughage,  because  it  supplies  the  cow,  every  day,  with  the  proper  milk  producing 
nutrients  in  correct  proportions. 

High  feeding  quality  in  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  secured  by  a  proper  combination 
of  the  following  materials:  Cottonseed  Meal,  Germ  Oil  Meal,  Cocoanut  Meal,  Corn 
Distillers’  Dried  Grains,  Ground  and  Bolted  Grain  Screenings,  Clipped  Oat  By- 
Product  (for  necessary  bulk).  Pure  Canfr  Molasses,  Calcium  Carbonate  and  Salt. 

We  would  like  to  give  you  the  experiences  of  other  dairymen  with  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed.  Carefully 
prepared  illustrated  literature  sent  free  on  request.  Fill  out  and  mail  us  coupon  or  write  ua  a  postal. 

American  Milling  Company,  Dept.  5 ,  Peoria,  III. 

Sucrene  Feeds  for  fill  Live  Stock  and  Poultry—  1 8  Years  the  Standard 


It  costs  less  to  make  milk  with  Sucrene 
Dairy  Feed.  It  costs  less  to  keep  cows  in 
good  condition.  Order  a  ton  from  your 
dealer.  If  he  can  not  supply  you  write  us  his 
name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


Please  send  me  illustrated  literature  on  feeds 
■  checked  below:  ( 5  > 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
Sucrene  Poultry  Feeds 
Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 
Amco  Dairy  Feed  (25%  Protein) 


My  Dealer's  Name.. 


.State. 


®  Mu  Name. 


State.. 


Cfce  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
November  21.  1918: 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Week 

Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

32 

107 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

35 

174 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

18 

62 

Jules  F.  Francals,  L.  I . 

38 

no 

Laurel  Poultry  h  arm.  Quebec  . 

25 

84 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farm's,  N.  H . 

28 

109 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario . 

9 

47 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich . 

24 

101 

ltock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

35 

127 

J,  H.  Wilson,  Methuen.  Mass . 

11 

22 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y . 

14 

50 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y . 

16 

121 

Ore.  Agricultural  College.  Oregon . 

13 

112 

it.  L.  Smith,  Maine  . 

19 

59 

H.  K.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Mass  . 

3 

7 

WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.Mass . 

16 

92 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

0 

0 

Chickatawbut  Farms,  Mass . 

0 

9 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  It.  I . 

4 

23 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . 

21 

91 

HollistonHill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.... 

6 

45 

BUFF  R0CK8 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario . 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria,  B.  C . 

Herbert  L  Warren.  Que.,  Canada 


18 

21 

4 


A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . . 

Kxmore  Farms,  Pa . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

W  m.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  N.  Y . 

L.  K.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.J . 

Westwood  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N  J.  . 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J  . 

R.  Lindsey  Ireland.  Ky . 

E  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm.  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

J  W  Welch,  Neb . 

M.  T.  Lindsay,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuesen,  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . 

Tarbell  Farms,  N.  Y . 

Locust  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  Tancred,  Wash . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  R.  j . 

W.  B.  Kieft,  Ill . 

Kllwood  Newton,  Ccnn . 

C.  S  Green,  N.  J . 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill . 

Total . 


17 
29 

24 
8 

10 

15 
10 

3 

26 

16 

19 

13 
16 

7 

0 

40 

9 
0 

3 

18 

10 

11 

25 

20 
12 
15 
9 

4 
15 
35 

0 

26 
25 

9 

0 

23 

25 

9 

8 

14 

5 
13 

0 


94 

129 

7 


Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

13 

43 

Laurel  Hill  B’arm.  It.  1 . 

44 

211 

Obed  G.  Knight,  It.  I . 

38 

240 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn . 

12 

89 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn . 

10 

135 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

11 

24 

32 

137 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

16 

60 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . 

9 

54 

K.  Terry  Smith,  Conn . 

9 

31 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chns.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

29 

77 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

7 

14 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

0 

U 

Hopewell  Farms.  N.J . 

4 

5 

Pleasantville  Farms.  N.  Y . 

9 

21 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  It.  I . 

20 

189 

Natick  Farm.  It.  1 . 

26 

84 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

20 

87 

Jacob  K.  Jansen.  Conn . 

24 

122 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

24 

137 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Harvey  A .  Drew,  N.J . 

F,  W.  Cumpstone,  Conn . 

2 

22 

il 

47 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A,  Schwarz.  Cal . 

9 

21 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

Blue  AndalusianClub  of  America, N.Y. 

0 

1 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, Ore.... 

0 

58 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

0 

0 

Itobt.  C,  Ogle,  N.Y . 

0 

71 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

34 

171 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

20 

60 

Edward  T.  Tonissen,  N.  Y . 

2 

112 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

0 

63 

Kirkup  Bros,  N.  Y . 

33 

119 

116 

128 

144 

86 

166 

112 

86 

41 
208 
140 

93 

70 
96 
14 

5 

135 

123 

42 
74 
76 
85 

133 

189 

78 
89 
50 
21 
54 
64 

132 

14 

79 
91 
20 
26 

224 

139 

30 

48 

66 

60 

71 
16 


1484  8024 


Cold  or  Roup 

Wo  have  some  sick  chickens  that  we  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with.  Their  eyes 
get  swollen  and  they  cannot  see.  They 
cannot  breathe  through  their  nostrils. 
They  gape  all  the  time.  We  separated 
the  first  case  from  the  rest,  but  still  some 
other  cases  were  noticed.  We  had  some 
such  cases  last  year,  and  one  was  cured. 
Would  you  tell  us  what  to  do?  l.  s. 

New  York. 

As  the  cold  damp  season  approaches 
fowls  become  subject  to  “colds”  and  ex¬ 
hibit  the  symptoms  you  describe.  In  some 
cases  the  germs  of  roup  obtain  a  foothold 
and  this  disease  becomes  engrafted  upon 
what  otherwise  would  be  simply  a  cold. 
The  remedy  is  suitable  quarters  for  the 
Hock  where  they  will  be  free  from  those 
conditions  which  produce  “colds,”  cold 
drafts  upon  their  perches,  dark,  damp, 
dirty  buildings,  etc,  and  where  they  will 
find  an  ample  supply  of  presh  air  through 
open-front  buildings  or  other  suitable 
means  of  ventilation,  together  with  clean 
utensils  from  which  to  eat  and  drink, 
clean  litter  in  which  to  scratch,  and  all 


the  sunlight  that  there  is  in  which  to 
bathe.  Affected  birds  should  be  promptly 
removed  from  the  flock,  and  the  causes  of 
trouble,  as  suggested  above,  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  their  premises.  m.  b.  d. 

Ration  for  Laying  Hens 

Would  you  give  me  your  opinion  about 
the  following  mixture  of  feed  for  laying 
pullets?  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  beef 
scrap  I  cut  down  same.  Cracked  corn, 
200  lbs. ;  wheat,  100  lbs. ;  bran,  200  lbs.  ; 
middlings,  100  lbs. ;  cornmeal,  100  lbs. ; 
ground  oats,  100  lbs. ;  ground  barley,  100 
lbs. ;  gluten,  SO  lbs. ;  beef  scrap,  100  lbs. 
($3.26  per  100).  I  bought  a  ton  of  Mex¬ 
ican  peas ;  they  are  buggy ;  cannot  get 
them  cracked.  I  am  feeding  them  whole, 
a  little  at  the  time.  Have  J^ou  any  idea 
of  their  feeding  value?  I  am  getting  26 
per  cent  eggs  of  my  March  and  April 
hatched  pullets  the  last  few  days.  Do 
you  think  I  should  get  a  higher  percent¬ 
age?  Of  course,  the  egg  yield  is  increas¬ 
ing  slowly.  F.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  mixtures  are  very  good,  though 
the  gluten  feed,  if  that  is  what  you  mean 
by  “gluten,”  may  well  be  used  in  the 
same  proportion  as  are  the  other  ingredi¬ 
ents,  or  100  lbs.  each.  One-eighth  part 
beef  scrap  would  give  you  good  results.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  “Mexican”  peas. 
If  these  are  peas  and  are  readily  eaten 
they  should  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
ration,  though  they  should  not  replace  the 
foods  mentioned  above.  A  26-per-cent 
egg  yield  from  pullets  as  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  as  this  (Nov.-Dee.)  is  very  good, 
though  it  should  increase  considerably  by 
mid-winter.  m.  b.  d. 


Disinfecting  a  Henhouse 

I  wish  to  clean  and  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fect  the  walls  and  interior  of  a  large  poul¬ 
try  house  and  a  good-sized  brooder  house 
so  that  I  may  be  sure  that  all  insect  life 
has  been  killed.  I  have  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  small  farm  in  the  southern  part 
of  New  Jersey  on  which  this  poultry 
plant  is  located,  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  former  owner  took 
very  poor  care  of  his  chickens  and  had 
very  little  regard  for  cleanliness.  I  do 
not  care  to  use  whitewash  as  it  rubs  off  so 
readily,  but  I  would  like  to  learn  of  some 
solution  for  disinfecting  these  houses. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  m.  b. 

A  liquid  disinfectant  that  can  be 
sprayed  or  painted  upon  the  woodwork  of 
a  poultry  house  may  be  made  from  or¬ 
dinary  commercial  cresol.  This  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Orono  Experiment  Station 
at  Orono,  Me.,  as  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  general  disinfectants  to  use,  and 
may  be  prepared  as  follows :  Put  3  1/5 
quarts  of  raw  linseed  oil  into  a  four  or 
five  gallon  stone  crock.  In  another  dish 
dissolve  1  lb.  6  oz.  of  commercial  lye,  or 
“potash.”  in  as  little  water  as  can  be 
used  for  the  purpose,  starting  with  one 
pint  and  adding  more  if  needed,  very 
slowly.  Let  this  stand  for  three  hours, 
or  until  the  lye  is  fully  dissolved  and  the 
solution  is  cold.  Then  add  the  cold  lye 
solution  slowly  to  the  linseed  oil,  stirring 
constantly.  Continue  the  stirring  until  the 
mixture  forms  a  smooth  liquid  soap,  per¬ 
haps  for  a  half  hour.  Then,  while  this 
soap  is  in  a  liquid  state,  add.  with  con¬ 
stant  stirring,  S1/)  qts.  of  commercial  cre¬ 
sol.  This  will  make  a  clear,  dark  brown 
solution  that  will  readily  mix  with  water. 
This  is  cresol  soap  ;  two  or  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  it  to  a  gallon  of  water  will 
make  a  powerful  and  convenient  disinfec¬ 
tant  solution  for  use  through  spray  pump 
or  with  brush.  If  properly  made,  the  so¬ 
lution  will  be  clear.  For  special  purposes 
it  may  be  used  in  double  this  strength,  but 
the  above  is  sufficiently  strong  for  gen¬ 
eral  use  if  the  poultry  house  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  M.  B.  u. 


Egg 


Why  Artificial  Lighting  Stimulates 
Production 

The  majority  of  reports  seem  to  show 
that  lighting  the  henhouse  night  and 
morning  does  induce  the  hens  to  lay  more 
eggs  during  the  Winter  season.  Why? 
What  is  the  philosophy  of  it?  The  Cor¬ 
nell  Experiment  Station  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons: 

“The  light  appears  to  equalize  the  time 
between  meals  and  to  shorten  the  period 
of  inactivity  of  the  fowls  during  the  long 
nights.^  The  long  nights  of  the  late  Fall 
and  Winter  months  apparently  cause  the 
fowls  to  use  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
night  feed  for  bodily  needs  than  would  be 
the  case  under  normal  conditions  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  days  and  the  nights  are 
of  practically  equal  length. 

“At  the  time  of  the  year  when  fowls 
lay  the  most  eggs  in  New  York  State — 
the  months  of  April,  May  and  June — the 
days  and  the  nights  are  approximately  of 
equal  length.  Under  these  conditions 
fowls  appear  to  assimilate  their  feed,  se¬ 
cure  the  proper  amount  of  exercise  and 
form  their  eggs  to  best  advantage.  The 
latter  part  of  December  there  are  about 
lo  hours  of  darkness  and  nine  hours  of 
daylight,  whereas  in  the  latter  part  of 
June  the  reverse  is  true — there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  15  hours  of  daylight  and  nine 
hours  of  darkness. 

“In  other  words,  illumination  attempts 
to  imitate  Spring  conditions  so  far  as  the 
hours  of  activity  and  the  regulation  of 
feed  supply  is  concerned.” 


Would-be  Contrib. :  “Can  you  use  a 
poem  on  ’Our  Daily  Bread’?”  Editor 
(without  looking  up)  :  "No;  what  we 
want  on  our  daily  bread  is  butter.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 


Add  MQLfl] 

to  rovigKest  Feeds  i 


Stock  will 
Greedily  Eat  all 

straw,  old  hay,  corn  stover, 
fodder,  ensilage,  screenings,  etc. 
Saves  you  the  cost  of  expensive 
prepared  feeds.  The  cost  of 
Cane  Mola  is'  very  reasonable. 

Canc  Mola 

(Not  a  Prepared  Stock  Feed ) 

adds  palatability  to  whatever  roughage 
you  have  on  hand.  Eliminates  all  feed 
waste.  Everything  cleaned  up  in  double 
quick  time.  Successful  dairymen  and 
farmers  are  continually  re-ordering  in 
ever-increasing  quantities.  Live  stock 
gain  weight  rapidly.  Cows  give  more 
milk.  Cane  Mola  is  all  digestible.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Experiment  Stations  endorse  it. 


’wiiiiiiniiiiiiiii . 

Hoisture  1201b 

JfoOTEIN  24  lbs— 

THfR  CARBOHYDRATE  |§ 
88  LBS. 


SUGAR 

330  LBS 


1  Avikaci  Ahawjis  M0u* 

B**m  of  CANLHQIA- 


Write  for  Valuable 
Feeding  Information 

We  will  send  you 
our  booklet  and  ex¬ 
pert  advice  on  eco- 
n  o  m  i  c  a  1  feeding. 
Cane  Mola  is  sold  in 
600-lb.  barrels,  or 
smaller  sizes,  if  de¬ 
sired. 

PURE  CANE 
MOLASSES  C0RP., 
89-D  Beaver  St.,  N.  Y. 

Distributors  conveniently 
located  throughout 
the  U.  S. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trap-Nested  200-Egg  Strain 
The  World’s  Famous  Strain  of  Reds 

By  trap-nesting  and  careful  breeding  we  have  bred  a 
strain  of  S.  C.  Beds  that  have  uo  equal  in  size,  shape, 
color,  and  egg  production.  Onr  pen  of  S  C.  Reds  in  the 
191.-1918  North  American  Egg-Laying  Contest  laid  878 
eggs,  which  proved  their  laying  ability.  Our  hen  No.  3 
was  the  highest  record  S.  C.  Red  hen  in  the  contest:  she 
laid  220  eggs  and  did  not  begin  laving  until  thesixth  week 
of  the  contest.  Cockerels,  to,  $8.  tio  and  tlo  each.  Eggs, 
42.  43  and  45  per  15.  410  per  100.  418per200.  Catalogue  free. 
CHESTER  COUNTY  POULTRY  FARM,  H.  0.  Ha.  J.  7.  P.ttslowa,  Pt 


Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
W.  Wyandottes  5V™  }'/*  “or1.*  Cockerels 

Catalog  free.  RIVEMALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1S5.  Aivtnlalc.  N.  J. 


sale  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Enormous  Bone  a ml  Frame.  "Equal  to  the  Best.’ 

FRANK  ROSEBROUGH.  "  The  Locusts,"  Brockport.  New  York 


For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 

from  prize-winning  stock.  Large  frame— good  bone- 
beautiful  plumage.  Mil.  IDA  CIIVMBI.EY,  Draper,  Virginia 


Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

ctoolr  t)anl„  _  .1  .....  ....... _ _  .  ■ 


TURKEYS  B- R,DEK 


from 

- - - —  —  prize 

stock.  Reply,  stamp.  Mrs.  PEARL  CU0QEIACK,  Skaaaatelas,  N.Y. 

Bourbon  Red  T  urkeys  HenSEs6 

each.  Lassie  I).  Taylor,  West  Alexander,  Fa. 

P  r  K  F.  l)  re  o 
WHITE  HOLLAND 


Rodman,  Xtn  York 


DC.IOEMAKER’S  blue  kibrov  bovhhox  red  tckkevs 

■  Toms.  $1  2;  young  hens.  88.  Will  Exchange  Guinea 
Tigs  for  Rabbits  or  Bantams.  Ft.  Pi.ai.n-,  New  York 

Pure  Bred  Mammoth Emden Geese 

JIks.  C.  D.  VAN  A— STINE,  -  Weedsport,  New  York 

For  SALE-Illgh  Grade  BOV  KHUN  If  KI»  TI  RKET8 
Toms,  $10.  Hens,  98  }.  M.  KERN,  Springvtlle,  Indiana 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Both  light  and  dark.  Also  Parks’  heavy-laying  strain 
nnd  Parks’  heavy-laying  strain  crossed  with  Thompson’s 
for  utility.  Choice  trios  from  the  above  strains  Price 
ranging  from  $10  to$20.  Pens  $18  to  $35.  Single 
cockerel.  $3.50  to  $1  5.  All  birds  shipiied  on  approval. 
I.  H.  BACORN,  -  Sergeautsville,  N.J. 

Rhode  Island  Whites 

Strong,  vigorous  cockerels,  *P 5  each.  Pullets,  ready 
to  lay,  $3  each.  All  from  pen  of  heavy  winter 

layer*.  O.  G.  L.  L  E  W  1  S,  Paoli,  Penn  a. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  r°c*prel8  forsa,e  frora 


with  records.  E.  E. 


stock  i  m  ported  direct 

LEWIS,  Apaluidiln.  New  York 


ForSale-Wyckofl  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Cockerels  direct.  J.  .VI.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 


SURPRISING  INCURATOR 

Bargain 

ONLY 


$6»= 


for  the 
famous 


AH  Liberty 

Steel  Hatcher 

—  H  if  Tko  a. _ a;_ 


GALVANIZED 


eggs. 


The  greatest  in¬ 
cubator  value  at 
any  price.  Built 
round  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  heater;  nocold 
corners  which 
D  .  .  ,  ..  , ,  mean  unhatched 

— —  Perfect  regulation  of  heat,  ventilation  and  moisture, 
roomy  chick  nursery,  visible  egg  chamber  easily  accessible, 
triple  wall,  water  jacketed  heat  flume,  sloping  egg  tray 
keeps  small  ends  of  eggs  always  downward-enables  chicks 
to  develop  more  perfectly.  Economical  to  oper-  <£  .  OCT 
ate.  So  well-built  it  lasts  a  life-time.  Priceonly  «JxO«Ux> 
Order  from  this  advertisement.  Send  check  money  or 
express  order,  we  ship  at  once,  f .  o.  b.  Quincy,  III.  For 
Bhipment  by  parcel  post  include  postage  for  21  lbs.  weight. 

ly  ySAT?iFI°ED"after  30  DAYS’  TRIAL 

write  us  and  we  will  refund  all  money  you  have  paid  We 
are  responsible.  In  business  in  Chicago  46  years.  Ask  your 
banker.  You  also  need  our  splendid  Liberty  Hover  ”  70 
chick  capmcity.oil  heated, self  regulating.  Weighs  14  lb.  94.60  i.o.b. 
Quincy,  III.  For  larger  Incubators  write  today  for  special  catalog 

B.  F.  Gump  Co.,  439  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  IIL 


1CA  EGG  INCUBATOR 
191/  CHICK  BROODER 

Br$i47-5 


Both  are  made  __ 

Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov-  . 
ered  with  asbestos  and  gal- 
I  vanized  iron;  has  triple 
-  walls.coppertank.nurs- 

«ry,  eg*r  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
30  DAYS’  TRIAL — money  back  If 
not  O.K.  Write  foi  FREE  Catalog  Now.  - rwr— 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Box  101  Racing 


Cockerels 
Baby  Chicks 
Eggs  ho?nsw’Ret 

Reds.  B.  P. 
Rocks.  \V.  Wyandottes. 
Trapnested,  farm 
range  heavy  laying 
stock  that  will  multi  ply 
your  poultry  profits. 
Illustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 
Galen  Farms, 

Box  100  Clyde,  N,  Y. 


Ferris  WhitcLcghoms 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  y^ars,  rec¬ 
ords  from  2u0  to  204  egrgrs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  siiip  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee 
results.  Catalog  gives  prices;  describes  stock,  tells  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now — it  is 

nee-  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  LAYERS 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range.  Now  Booking  orders 
for  Baby  Chicks,  1910  delivery.  Get  your  orders  in  early 
for  March  and  April  Delivery  as  there  will  be  a  great 
shortage  of  baby  chicks  for  1919.  200  choice  breeding 
cocks  and  cockerels  53  each  while  they  last.  Cir.  Free. 
EDGAR  K  RIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Yullej*,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  Cocker-sis 

Good,  big,  husky,  range-raised  birds,  with  pedigrees 
from  240  to  284.  We  have  over  a  hundred  birds  to 
choose  from  and  will  make  you  a  good  selection. 
All  stock  sold  subject  to  customers  approval, 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


SUNNY 

CREST 


*  EFFICIENT  ” 
Bred  For  Business 


C  C  W 

LEGHORNS 


Price  list  pamphlet  with  bargains.  Largest  poultry  farm 
instate.  SL’.VW  CHEST  I’Oll.TKV  E* . 


A  ini.  Ka»C  Aurora,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Well  grown,  handsome  birds.  200-284-egg  stock.  S3  to 
$10  each.  Mattituck  While  leohorn  Farm,  Mattituck,  N  Y. 


R.  C.  REDS 


$5  each 


Bred  to  Lay.  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Winners.  Cocker¬ 
els  for  sale.  $3.50  ami 
CATAI.P4  POCI.THY  EAR*.  It.  D.  2,  erttj.hursr,  IV 


imtitox  strain  Pedigreed  While  Wyandotte 

Have  made  Record  at  Storrs.  Eggs  and  Chicks  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  O.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  U.  I. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Vibert’s  239  to  255-laying  strain.  Large  cockerels, 
S4  and  S5  each,  p,  EVERETT  JON  ES,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 

S  C  R  I  Red  Cockerels 

You  will  want  one  of  them  to  improve  the  size  and 
color  of  your  flock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  LAWRENCE  JENKINS,  -  Monroe,  New  York 

For  Sale-Partridge  Rock  Cockerels  biding' 

Shipped  on  approval.  C.  W.  HnrrLon,  Mercer,  Pa. 

White  Wyandottes  !  COCKERELS 

Strong,  vigorous  birds  bred  from  high  record,  trap- 
nested  stock.  S5  each.  A.  L.  VREELAND,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

Send  for  and  read  our  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  In  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  Get  twice  the  eggs,  more  ferule  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier 
heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits.  ’ 


10  DAYS’  fREF  TRIAL 


broilers 

l\/f  A  LATEST  MODEL 

BONE  CUTTER 

Makes  bone-cutting  simple,  easy,  rapid.  Try  It  and  see.  Open  hopper  auto¬ 
call  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  e-ristle.  Never  clogs.  Don’t 

IS,  Milford,  Maas. 


No  money 
in  advance 


matic  feed.  Outsail  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle”  ‘ 
buy  until  you  try.  Book  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box 
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January  4,  1019 


“Che  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  the  new 
department  ufider  charge  of  Prof.  Mink- 
ler  adds  to  your  paper.  He  is  just  the 
man  for  it  too.  Coupled  with  his  educa¬ 
tion,  he  has  a  wide  experience  and  good 
horse  sense,  and  does  not  fall  into  the 
common  error  of  thinking  pigs  can  be  fed 
bv  the  use  of  a  few  tables  and  pencil  and 
paper.  h.  b.  habpending. 

Dundee,  N.  Y. 

It  is  an  encouragement  to  receive  com¬ 
mendation  for  a  source  so  highly  quali¬ 
fied  to  express  it.  Other  papers  can  get 
along  with  xiverage  or  even  indifferent 
service.  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  must  have  the 
best  to  maintain  its  traditions,  and  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  the  best  satisfies  its  ambi¬ 
tions.  As  Prof.  Hinkler’s  work  develops, 
stockmen  of  all  classes  will  grow  to  ap¬ 
preciate  his  knowledge  and  experience. 
There  is  room  on  our  Eastern  farms  for 
more  and  better  live  stock,  and  Prof. 

.  a  inkier  will  help  increase  it. 

We  appreciate  the  paper,  and  if  it  were 
two  dollars  a  year  you  would  find  my 
name  on  the  list  just  the  same.  D.  R.  D. 

Massachusetts. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
all  the  kind  words  of  greeting  that  come 
these  days  in  countless  numbers,  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  general 
acknowledgment  to  all.  Publisher’s  Desk 
gets  its  share  of  the  good  washes.  At  no 
time  in  thirty-odd  years  have  the  words 
of  cheer  and  encouragement  been  60  cor¬ 
dial  and  spontaneous;  but  they  do  give 
us  the  best  inspiration  we  have  ever  had 
in  a  purpose  of  better  service  for  the  new 
year. 

I  note  on  page  1414  that  H.  D.  Swarts 
of  Scranton  is  at  it  again.  He  is  an  “old 
timer.”  About  15  years  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  him,  offering  two  cents  above 
market  for  eggs,  f.  o.  b.  my  station.  I 
sent  him  two  cases.  He  made  several 
promises  to  pay ;  finally  sent  me  a  note 
that  was  no  good.  After  some  months  I 
sent  the  claim  to  a  friend  in  Scranton. 
He  wrote  me  that  the  postal  authorities 
had  taken  Mr.  Swarts  just  a  few  days 
before  he  received  my  letter.  That  is  the 
last  I  heard  of  Mr.  Swarts  or  my  eggs. 

New  York.  j.  h.  s. 

The  above  letter  confirms  our  invari¬ 
able  experience  that  when  we  publish  a 
complaint  from  a  subscriber  that  a  dealer 
has  cheated  him  out  of  his  produce,  some 
other  subscriber  has  had  the  same  experi¬ 
ence.  It  would  seem  that  Mi*.  Swmrts 
received  shipments  of  eggs  as  long  as  15 
years  ago  for  w*hich  he  failed  to  make  set¬ 
tlement,  and  it  wrnuld  be  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  how  much  produce  he  has  received 
in  the  meantime  on  this  'basis.  At  any 
rate,  he  would  seem  to  be  a  good  party  for 
egg  producers  to  avoid. 

The  following  clipping  from  the  North¬ 
west  on  the  Pan  Motor  Co.,  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  shows  how  the  money  goes  in 
stock  promotion  schemes: 

The  Capital  Issues  committee  in  its 
statement  to  Congress  declared  its  inves¬ 
tigations  show  that  up  to  September  1, 
1918,  the  company  had  collected  $3,945,- 
486;  that  assets  of  the  company  in  cash 
and  plant  total  only  $1,665,100,  or  about 
42  per  cent  of  the  amount  collected,  and 
that  the  other  58  per  cent  went  for  organ¬ 
ization  expenses  and  promoters’  profits. 
Of  this  58  per  cent  the  committee  charges 
salesmen  received  $1,156,667,  Mr.  Pan- 
dolfo  $553,752,  while  $569,967  went  for 
advertising,  salaries  and  other  expenses. 

Here  is  nearly  four  million  dollars 
squandered,  and  the  large  part  of  the 
people  investing  in  enterprises  of  this 
kind  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  money.  The 
Capital  issues  Committee  have  now  rec¬ 
ommended  to  Congress  the  enactment  of 
a  national  “Blue  Sky  law*,”  We  have  ad¬ 
vocated  such  a  measure  for  many  years, 
as  the  “Blue  Sky  laws”  of  the  various 
States  do  not  seem  to  stop  the  robbery  of 
inexperienced  investors.  The  Publisher’s 
Desk  warned  its  readers  against  this  in¬ 
vestment  scheme  a  year  ago. 

On  April  22  last  I  sent  a  check  of  $3.95 
to  Harris  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Mich.,  for  1%  bu.  early  seed  potatoes, 
and  two  packets  of  garden  seed  at  10 
cents  each.  I  mentioned  on  their  order 
sheet  to  ship  poatoes  at  once  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Express  to  Trevorton,  Pa;  I  received 
the  tw’o  packets  of  seed  by  mail.  I  dian  t 
hear  from  the  potatoes  until  a  long  time 
afterw'ards ;  after  it  was  too  late  to  plant 
they  sent  me  the  shipping,  or  freight  bill, 
that  they  had  shipped  the  potatoes  by 
freight  to  Fishers  Ferry.  This  is  not  our 
shipping  station  :  it  is  about  eight  or  10 
miles  from  us.  and  I  gave  them  my  ship¬ 
ping  point  plain  on  their  own  order  sheet 


I  never  received  the  potatoes.  I  wrote 
to  them  three  times  regarding  the  pota¬ 
toes,  and  they  never  answered.  What  can 
I  do  about  it?  They  owe  me  $3.75. 

Pennsylvania.  f.  w.  p. 

We  do  not  know  that  anything  can  be 
done  in  the  case  except  avoid  Harris 
Bros.  Seed  Co.  in  the  future.  We  have 
the  greatest  sympathy  with  seed  houses 
who  had  trouble  filling  orders  under  the 
adverse  conditions  existing  last  Spring, 
but  w*e  can  eee  no  excuse  for  ignoring 
the  customer’s  letters  and  our  letters  in 
his  behalf. 

The  wholesale  license  of  II.  R.  Simon- 
etti  of  this  city  has  been  revoked  for  an 
indefinite  period  by  the  Federal  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  it  was  announced  yesterday. 
The  case  centers  about  an  interstate  ship¬ 
ment  of  potatoes  and  therefore  it  was 
turned  over  by  the  local  food  adminis¬ 
trator  to  the  State  administrator,  who  in 
turn  placed  the  matter  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  authorities. 

At  the  hearing  it  was  shown  that  J.  R. 
Boggs  &  Co.  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  shipped  a 
carload  of  potatoes  to  Simonetti  on  No¬ 
vember  15,  191S.  Between  the  time  of 
ordering  the  car  and  its  arrival  the  price 
of  potatoes  dropped  and  on  its  arrival  at 
Harrisburg  the  goods  were  refused  by 
Simonetti  on  the  ground  that  the  potatoes 
were  in  bad  shape  and  not  up  to  contract. 
— Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patriot. 

This  is  the  game  often  played  by  un¬ 
fair  dealers— it  is  always  easy  to  find 
fault  with  the  quality  of  the  produce 
when  the  market  declines.  In  this  case 
it  was  a  dealer  who  made  the  shipment. 
Farmers  too  often  do  not  make  a  fight 
for  their  rights.  The  Federal  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  doing  good  work  in  these 
cases  and  wre  hope  its  services  may  be  re¬ 
tained  under  peace  conditions  to  war  on 
crooked  dealers  and  commission  men. 

I  wish  to  open  up  and  speak  my  mind. 
Perhaps  it  may  look  radical  to  some,  but 
will  give  me  some  satisfaction.  I  am 
what  is  termed  a  poor  man  with  a  family 
of  four  children ;  12  years  the  oldest. 
For  the  last  year  have  been  accumulating 
some  stock  with  a  view*  of  going  on  a 
farm ;  have  bought  three  registered  heifer 
calves  at  three  different  times.  They 
were  shipped  by  express.  The  second  one 
arrived  about  two  months  ago.  and  I  went 
three  different  times  to  the  express  office 
to  inquire  over  a  period  of  two  weeks, 
losing  time  to  the  amount  of  $23.10,  and 
each  time  they  told  me  the  calf  had  not 
arrived.  About  a  week  later  I  dropped  in 
and  they  had  the  nerve  to  tell  me  it  was 
there  the  last  time  I  called  but  they  had 
misplaced  the  bill,  and  the  charges  were 
$7.20.  which  I  paid.  Last  wreek  I  had 
another  one  shipped  from  same  shipper, 
Paul  H.  Stevens,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  I  went 
to  express  office  Saturday  and  they  in¬ 
formed  me  the  calf  was  not  there  yet. 
On  Monday  afternoon  I  got  two  postcards 
through  the  mail  from  the  express  com¬ 
pany.  I  did  not  go  down  Tuesday,  as  I 
eould  not  lay  off.  so  went  dowrn  Wednes¬ 
day  and  lost  a  day’s  time,  and  this  is  the 
bill  they  had :  $4.64  for  board,  $3.96  for 
express,  20c  war  tax — $8.80.  I  think 
the  Government  would  do  well  to  weed 
out  some  of  these  lazy  good-for-nothings 
and  put  in  some  business  men  to  run  the 
express  company.  The  people  might  get 
better  service.  G.  D.  k. 

Ohio. 

If  bills  were  filed  for  all  consequential 
damages  sustained  by  the  neglect  and  in¬ 
difference  of  express  company  employees, 
some  remedy  might  be  inaugurated  by  the 
express*  company  heads.  As  it  is  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  the  experience  and  the  loss  in 
both  time  and  money,  and  the  company 
adds  to  its  revenues  and  incidentally  its 
dividends.  In  the  case  of  a  trunk  that 
went  astray,  finally  located  at  another 
station,  the  claim  ■was  made  that  two 
labels  were  on  the  trunk.  Any  school¬ 
boy  would  have  made  an  effort  to  locate 
the  party  at  the  other  address,  if  two 
were  given,  and  express  agerts  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  at  least  an  ounce  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  Such  negligence  is  not  excusable, 
and  should  be  paid  for  by  the  express 
company.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do  in 
this  case,  but  at  least  the  circumstance 
should  go  on  record. 

During  the  past  two  months  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Railway  Express  has  sent  us  158 
vouchers  for  claims  we  have  filed.  These 
vouchers  cover  many  of  the  old  claims 
and  some  of  the  newer  ones.  By  old 
claims  we  mean  those  filed  prior  to  July, 
1918,  ■when  the  consolidation  was  effected. 
We  are  woi*king  hard  on  all  the  claims, 
and  eventually  they  will  be  paid.  The 
consolidation  is  bringing  order  out  of  the 
chaotic  conditions  that  prevail  in  the 
claims  bm*eau,  but  it  is  taking  time.  We 
refer  to  the  payments  so  that  those  who 
have  not  had  an  adjustment  may  feel 
encouraged  that  there  will  be  a  settlement 
for  them  in  the  near  future,  we  hope. 


for  Contagious  Abortion 

Don’t  sell  the  aborters.  Clean  out  the  infection.  Breeding 
animals  are  worth  more  than  everbefore.  Control  of  Abortion 
is  doubly  necessary. 

Every  time  a  cow  drops  a  calf — whether  alive  or  dead — by  premature 
birth  or  aborting,  w  hether  the  afterbirth  is  retained  or  not,  her  reproduc¬ 
tive  organs  should  be  flushed  out  once  or  twice  with  B-K.  The  Abortion 
infection  develops  in  the  uterus  and  vaginal  tract.  This  infection  causes 
Barrenness,  Retention  of  Afterbirth  and  Calf  Scours  in  addition  to 
Abortion.  Unless  checked  it  is  likely  to  run  through  your  entire  herd. 

B-K  is  a  powerful  non-poisonous  antiseptic — -scientifically  correct  for 
this  work.  Used  as  a  douche,  it  dissolves  the  slimy  albuminous  matter, 
kills  the  germs,  stops  discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  B-K  is  much 
more  effective  than  lysol,  carbolic  acid,  Lugol’s  solution,  bichloride  of 
mercury  and  coal  tar  disinfectants,  all  of  which  tend  to  coagulate  or 
thicken  the  albumins. 

Contagious  Abortion  is  being  successfully  controlled  in  many  herds  by 
following  our  simple  plan  with  B-K.  A  well  known  breeder  of  registered 
stock  says: 

“/  have  been  using  B-K  according  to  directions  and  the  re - 
suits  have  been  very  gratifying.  My  cows  have :  every  one  passed 
the  time  for  aborting  and  are  calving  all  right  in  a  natural  wag. 

I  had  lost  $1,500.00  on  mg  cows  and  feel  that  B-K  has  cleaned 
up  the  trouble  entirety.”* 

B-K  is  sold  by  Dairy  and  Farm  Supply  Dealers,  General  Stores, 
Druggists,  etc.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his  name. 

There  are  over  “145  Farm  Uses”  for  B-K 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  our  valuable  bulletin  No.  52.  on 
“Contagious  Abortion,”  also  “145  Farm  Uses”  and  our  “Trial  Offer.” 

General  Laboratories 

2770  So.  Dickinson  Street  Madison,  Wisconsin 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  SUo  Is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— It  can’t  spoil  In  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfecUy  air-  tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our  motto  is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SUO  &  MF6.  CO.,  Dept.  J,  Frederick.  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 
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WELL 


WELL 


DRILLING 
PAYS 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

The  Nursery  Book.  Bailey .  1.60 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  L60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . 1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . 2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo . 1.76 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.60 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural New-Yerker.  333  W.  30th St.,  NewYerk 


Loans  to  Farmers 

Long  Time  Low  Interest 
No  Commissions  —  No  Renewal  —  No  Worry 

Under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  we  will  loan  money  to  actual 
oc  prospective  farmers  with  which 

To  buy  or  improve  farm  lands  and  erect  buildings 
To  buy  live  stock,  fertilizers,  and  equipment 
To  pay  off  existing  mortgagee  and  debts 

We  will  loan  you  from  $100  to  $10,000.  according  to  your  needs  and 
security.  The  interest  rate  is  6%%.  The  mortgage  will  be  complete¬ 
ly  “wiped  out”  at  the  end  of  35  years  by  paying  6%%  annually— 5%% 
for  interest  and  1%  on  principal.  Or  you  may  pay  off  all  or  any  part 
of  the  principal  after  5  years. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars — if  you  live  in  any  of  the  following 
states : 

Maine  New  Hampshire  Vermont  Massachusetts 

Connecticut  Rhode  Island  New  York  New  Jersey 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

145  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

When.  Writing  Be  Sure  to  Give  the  Location  of  Your  Farm 
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New  York  Alfalfa  Belt 

Growth  and  Development  of  a  Famous  Crop 

Part  I. 

PERSONAL  INVESTIGATIONS.— In  1909  the 
writer  investigated  the  methods  by  which  Al¬ 
falfa  was  grown  and  disposed  of  in  the  annexed  dis¬ 
trict  of  Syracuse,  which  contained  considerable  farm 
land,  and  in  several  of  the  surrounding  towns.  A 
large  number  of  fields  were  examined  and  many  of 
the  leading  growers  of  Alfalfa  were  interviewed.  The 


farms  that  were  visited  Alfalfa  has  been  grown  for  a 
long  time.  In  several  instances  it  has  been  from  20 
to  30  years,  and  in  one  for  about  40  years.  The 
areas  vary  with  the  size  of  the  farm  and  the  special 
line  of  farming.  In  some  cases  they  comprise  all  the 
grass  land  of  the  farms.  Some  of  the  larger  growers 
cut  from  SO  to  about  150  acres.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  area.  It  was 
Sad  to  miss  Hamlet  Worker,  who  departed  this  life 
August  16,  1918.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Alfalfa,  and  did  more  than  any  other  man 


can  be  readily  formed.  The  ground  is  also  pretty 
free  from  foul  plants.  This  is  an  important  item. 
For,  as  one  grower  remarked.  “Ye  cant  get  weeds 
and  Alfalfa  together.”  Alfalfa  is  usually  sown  with 
grain.  In  this  way  a  crop  is  obtained  the  first  year, 
which  is  not  the  case  when  Alfalfa  is  sov  n  bj  itself. 
The  grain  protects  the  Alfalfa  plants,  which  aie  not 
\  ery  hardy  when  they  are  young,  from  the  scorching 
sun.  and  keeps  down  weeds  which  would  come  if 
there  were  no  strong-growing  crop  to  check  them. 
Barley  is  probably  the  best  grain  with  which  to  sow 


Fun  in 


an  Alfalfa  Field  in  the  “ Good  Old  Summer  Time ”  Fig.  8 


results  of  this  investigation,  and  of  similar  ones  in 
1911  and  1914,  were  reported  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  In 
the  Fall  of  191S  much  of  the  ground  has  been  gone 
over  again,  and  several  other  localities  have  been 
visited.  As  more  Alfalfa  is  grown  in  Onondaga 
County  than  in  any  other  county  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  and  as  notes  were  taken  in  localities  in 
which  the  crop  is  seen  at  its  best,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  methods  followed  have  been  wisely 
chosen,  and  that,  with  such  minor  changes  as  differ¬ 
ences  in  soil,  climate,  and  local  conditions  would  sug¬ 
gest,  they  may  be  profitably  adopted  elsewhere. 

3  PROLONGED  EXPERIENCE— On  most  of  the 


to  bring  this  crop  to  the  attention  of  farmers  in  this 
section.  He  was  also  an  expert  corn  grower  and 
breeder,  was  very  successful  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
end  was  prominent  in  the  Grange.  He  was  a  wise 
leader  and  a  good  friend.  His  son,  R.  C.  Worker, 
who  was  associated  with  him.  remains  on  the  farm. 

SEEDING. — Nearly  all  of  the  seeding  is  done  in 
the  Spring.  A  very  few  growers  think  late  Summer 
or  Fall  sowing  might  do  well,  and  one  prefers  Au¬ 
gust  if  the  Alfalfa  is  to  he  sown  alone.  Alfalfa  al¬ 
most  universally  follows  corn  or  potatoes.  After 
either  of  these  crops  the  land  can  be  worked  easily 
and  a  good  seed  bed,  which  is  of  vital  importance, 


Alfalfa,  but  its  use  is  not  nearly  as  general  as  oats. 
Wheat  is  used  to  some  extent,  but  this  is  partly  to 
help  supply  the  Government  demand.  Whatever 
grain  is  used,  the  seeding  is  light.  In  addition  to 
grain  most  growers  sow  Timothy  with  Alfalfa.  This 
because  if  the  Alfalfa  seeding  is  not  fully  successful 
something  in  the  way  of  a  hay  crop  is  likely  to  he 
tb tained.  Then,  too,  the  Timothy  helps  fill  the  spaces 
between  the  small  Alfalfa  plants;  it  aids  greatlj  in 
curing  the  first  cutting  of  the  season,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  make  better  feed  for  horses  than  Alfalfa 
alone.  The  later  cuttings  are  more  desirable  for 
cows  and  young  cattle. 


?0 

QUANTITY  OF  SEED. — So  far  as  learned  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  variety  of  Alfalfa  that  is 
sown  here.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  seed  used  on  different  farms.  The  ten¬ 
dency  appears  to  be  toward  heavier  seeding  than  was 
common  nine  years  ago.  Of  the  growers  recently  in¬ 
terviewed  only  one  uses  as  little  seed  as  six  quarts  per 
acre.  Some  use  one  peck  and  several  sow  one-half 
bushel.  One  advocate  of  liberal  seeding  stated  his 
view  in  the  words :  ‘‘No  seed,  no  crop.”  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  thorough  preparation  of  the  land  before 
sowing  is  generally  recognized,  and  in  some  cases 
much  care  is  used  in  covering  the  seed. 

RESEEDING. — Under  favorable  conditions  an  Al¬ 
falfa  field  can  remain  unbroken  for  many  years. 
There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  frequency  of  reseeding, 

-  and  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  practice  of 
growers.  Some  let.  the  field  remain  as  long  as  the 
yield  is  good.  Others  plow  when  the  land  is  wanted 
for  some  other  crop  in  the  system  of  rotation.  As 
the  plowing  is  hard,  needing  three  horses  or  a  tractor, 
it  is  not  desirable  to  do  it  often :  and  on  steep  hill¬ 
sides,  where  it  is  difficult  to  cultivate  corn  or  po¬ 
tatoes.  it  is  an  object  to  delay  reseeding  as  long  as  a 
fair  crop  of  hay  is  obtained. 

BREAKING  UP  THE  SOD. — Average  growers 
break  up  the  Alfalfa  sod  once  in  from  five  to  eight  or 
rine  years.  Occasionally  one  is  found  who  waits  only 
four  years.  Many,  in  all,  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  wait  10  or  12  years.  It  is  said  that  there  is  one 
field  in  this  vicinity  which  has  been  in  Alfalfa  con¬ 
tinuously  for  20  years  or  more,  but  it  is  not  now  very 
productive.  Apparently  when  a  good  stand  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  land  that  is  well  adapted  to  the  crop,  it 
should  last  about  10  years.  Occasionally  good  land 
gives  only  a  moderate  crop  the  first  two  years  that 
it  is  mown.  W.  A.  Parsons,  one  of  the  largest  grow¬ 
ers  here,  believes  that  such  fields  should  have  a 
longer  test.  lie  holds  that  it  requires  at  least  three 
years  for  an  Alfalfa  seeding  to  reach  its  full  devel¬ 
opment.  The  owner  of  a  large  stock  farm  advised 
the  plowing  of  a  recently  seeded  field  in  which  the 
growth  was  small  and  weak,  but  his  new  foreman 
asked,  and  was  given,  permission  to  disk  and  manure 
it  lightly.  When  this  work  was  done  the  Alfalfa 
made  a  vigorous  start  and  for  several  years  it  has 
given  large  crops. 

MANURING  AND  LIMING.— Much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  Alfalfa  as  a  self-sustaining  crop. 

It  certainly  gathers  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  ob¬ 
tains  phosphorus  and  potash  from  lower  strata  of  the 
soil  than  are  reached  by  the  roots  of  ordinary  plants. 
Whether  it  can  obtain  these  elements  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  enable  it  to  produce  large  crops  for  an 
indefinite  period  seems  to  be  an  open  question.  After 
the  late  Mr.  Worker  sold  his  dairy  business  he  told 
the  writer  that  he  should  try  to  grow  Alfalfa  con¬ 
tinuously  for  sale  instead  of  to  feed  on  the  farm. 
He  believed  it  would  do  well  for  a  while,  but  was 
not  sure  that  it  would  do  so  permanently.  It  was 
his  plan  to  use  chemicals  if  they  seemed  to  be  needed. 
This  was  several  years  ago.  No  fertilizer  has  been 
used  and  the  fields  have  not  yet  diminished  their  pro¬ 
duction.  The  majority  of  the  growers  interviewed 
enrich  the  land  by  manuring  the  crops  which  pre¬ 
cede  the  seeding  to  Alfalfa.  Some  manure  the  Al¬ 
la  lfa  until  its  third  or  fourth  year,  and  then  let  it 
get  its  food  from  the  air  and  the  soil.  In  fields  which 
have  been  down  long  some  growers  manure  the  thin 
places  only,  but  a  few  manure  the  entire  field  lightly 
every  year  or  two.  One  grower  sells  hay  and  buys 
manure.  All  agree  that  manure  should  be  applied 
with  a  spreader  in  order  that  it  may  be  scattered 
evenly  over  the  field,  and  that  it  is  better  to  use  a 
small  quantity  frequently  than  to  manure  heavily  at 
longer  intervals.  Lime,  which  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  production  of  Alfalfa  in  many  localities,  is 
seldom  used  here  for  that  purpose.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  there  is  enough  readily  available  lime 
in  the  soil  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  crop.  Re¬ 
cently  two  farmers  have  limed  some  of  their  Alfalfa 
land,  but  it  is  too  early  to  determine  whether  it  will 
increase  the  yield.  Inoculation,  also,  which  is  nec- 
cessary  in  some  sections,  is  not  required  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  plant,  and  with 
ordinary  care  a  good  stand  and  a  large  yield  can  be 
secured. 

THE  TIME  TO  CUT. — The  time  for  cutting  de¬ 
pends  somewhat  upon  the  number  of  crops  which  are 
to  be  taken  during  the  season.  If  only  two  are  to 
be  gathered,  the  first  cutting  is  delayed  longer  than 
it  would  be  if  there  were  to  be  three  or  four.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  first  cutting  is  early  in  June,  when  most  of 
the  plants  have  blossomed ;  the  second  six  or  seven 
weeks  later;  and  the  third  and  fourth,  if  there  is 
one,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  crop  and  the 
weather.  Early  cutting  of  the  first  crop  favors  a 
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vigorous  start  and  a  large  yield  for  the  second  crop. 
Very  late  cutting  is  not  advised.  Considerable  growth 
should  be  left  to  protect  the  crowns  and  roots  during 
the  Winter.  The  grower  who  in  1914  said  that  the 
time  for  cutting  should  be  governed  in  part  by  the 
moon  is  confident  that  this  view  is  correct.  He  still 
holds  that  cutting  in  the  last  three  or  four  days  of 
the  “old  of  the  moon”  is  liable  to  injure  seriously, 
and  may  utterly  ruin,  an  Alfalfa  field.  He  has  ob¬ 
tained  good  crops  for  many  years.  J.  e.  R. 


The  “Oregon”  Hen 

MANY  of  our  readers  have  asked  about  the 
“Oregon” — the  new  “breed”  or  strain  which 
led  all  the  other  pens  in  the  Storrs  egg-laying  con¬ 
test.  S?o  at  Fig.  9  we  show  a  picture  of  one  of 
these  birds.  This  hen  laid  272  eggs  during  the  year. 
This  bird  looks  more  like  a  White  Leghorn  than  any 
of  the  specimens  in  the  pen  now  in  the  contest.  The 
new  birds  are  built  lower  than  this  one.  and  more  on 
the  order  of  a  Dorking.  As  is  now  pretty  well 
known,  these  “Oregons”  represent  a  cross  between 
the  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  White  Leghorn.  Then 
(he  White  Leghorn  blood  was  bred  into  this  cross 
unti1  the  birds  are  pretty  much  of  the  Leghorn  type. 


An  Oregon  Hen  With  Year's  Record  of  272  Eggs 

Fig.  0 

At  any  rate  they  have  proved  to  be  great  layers,  and 
are  likely  to  show  our  breeders  what  can  be  done 
with  cross-bred  birds. 


Protecting  Trees  From  Rodents 

RUIT  trees  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  rodents 
are  those  that  have  been  set  out  only  one  or  two 
years.  Damage  done  the  first  year  is  particularly 
harmful,  owing  to  the  trees  not  being  established. 
They  are  therefore  not  able  to  supply  the  sap  in 
abundance  required  to  heal  over  the  wound.  It  is 
particularly  destructive  to  Fall-set  trees  to  be  bitten 
by  rabbits  during  the  first  Winter,  for  the  above 
reason.  A  large  percentage  of  the  trees  so  gnawed 
die. 

A  tree  is  counted  immune  from  attacks  of  rodents 
at  five  or  six  years  after  being  set,  although  so  much 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  orchard,  weather, 
food  for  rodents,  variety  of  trees,  and  so  forth,  that 
no  fixed  age  can  be  given.  For  the  first  five  years 
after  setting,  protection  is  necessary.  After  that 
time  if  injury  occurs  it  may  be  considered  as  rather 
accidental.  As  to  the  kinds  of  trees  oftenest  at¬ 
tacked,  apple,  pear,  quince,  peach,  plum  and  cherry 
seem  to  be  attacked  in  the  order  named.  Cherry 
trees  have  seldom  been  injured  with  me. 

Here  in  the  hills  of  Southern  Illinois  every  known 
protector  has  been  used  (I  suppose)  with  varying 
results.  Some  use  cornstalks,  which  are  good  as 
long  as  they  are  kept  in  place.  But  the  strings  with 
which  the  stalks  are  tied  soon  rot,  and  pigs  or  other 
animals  dislodge  them.  So,  on  the  whole,  they  can¬ 
not  be  relied  upon.  Wire  screen  is  used,  but  too 
often  old  screen  is  used,  and  this  rusts  out  before 
one  expects  it  to.  Paper  is  good,  but  too  often  the 
strings  with  which  it  is  tied  are  not  cut  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  papers  interfere  with  the  circulation 
of  the  sap,  and  in  due  time  the  very  precaution  taken 
to  protect  the  tree  kills  it. 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  mechanical  protec¬ 
tors  1  have  ever  used  are  cottonwood-veneer  wrap¬ 
pers.  I  put  these  on  with  wire,  which  is  held  in 
place  by  a  notch  cut  into  the  edge  about  half  way 
up,  and  only  hooked  once  to  fasten  it,  so  that  it  may 
be  easily  removed  to  look  for  borers,  aphis  and  other 
insects.  These  wrappers  last  from  one  to  five  years, 
are  cheap,  handy  and  effective. 
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Various  applications  and  washes  have  been  used. 
Each  year  someone  has  found  a  sure  preventive,  but, 
without  exception,  so  far  as  it  has  come  under  my 
observation,  all  of  these  fail  after  a  time.  A  good 
application  against  rabbits  is  to  smear  the  tree  with 
rabbit  skin,  or,  better  yet,  cut  open  a  newly  killed 
rabbit  and  rub  the  trunk  with  the  rabbit.  This,  of 
course,  can  only  be  done  on  a  limited  scale. 

Almost  all  of  the  applications  lose  their  effect 
after  a  week’s  hard  freezing  or  heavy  rains,  and  are, 
therefore,  unsafe,  for  one  is  apt  to  neglect  applying 
the  remedy  often  enough.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  no  wash  or  application  is  sufficient  for  one 
year,  as  claimed  for  so  many  of  them.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  no  application  not  injurious  to  the  tree  is 
<  ffective  for  six  months,  and  in  heavy  rains  or  freez¬ 
ing  it  is  not  effective  for  six  weeks. 

The  best  means  that  I  know  of  for  protecting  the 
orchard  trees  from  mice  is  to  keep  the  orchard  free 
from  weeds,  particularly  at  seeding  time.  A  mow¬ 
ing  machine  will  do  this.  Next  is  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion.  If  only  a  space  three  feet  about  the  tree  is 
kept  absolutely  clean  of  weeds,  little  if  any  damage 
v  ill  be  done  by  mice.  No  form  of  wrapping  ma¬ 
terial  will  keep  out  mice  unless  bound  closely  about 
the  tree,  which  is  sure  to  injure  it.  Mice  can  either 
burrow  under  or  crawl  over,  and,  when  once  inside, 
the  wrapping  is  a  protection  for  them  which  they 
on joy. 

Illinois.  n.  B  bushing. 

R.  N.-Y. — Wire  in  place  of  strings  will  hold  the 
protectors.  Last  Winter  trees  12  years  old  were 
/uined  in  our  orchard. 


The  Value  of  Forest  Leaves 

I  gathered  about  70  barrels  of  leaves  after  the  fashion 
suggested  on  pags  1289  and  dumped  most  of  these  in  a 
container  which  I  called  a  compost  heap,  mixing  them 
with  layers  of  earth,  with  the  idea  of  using  the  mixture 
in  my  60x60  vegetable  garden  this  coming  Spring.  I 
gathered  these  leaves  mostly  along  a  150-yard  section  of 
a  street  opposite  my  house,  and  they  are  chiefly  sugar 
maple. 

The  point  I  would  make  is  there  seems  to  have  been 
very  little  written  upon  the  use  of  leaves  for  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  would 
be  instrumental  in  getting  someone  to  write  a  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  use  of  leaves,  which  would  become  a  public 
document,  corrected  from  year  to  year,  as  the.  knowl¬ 
edge  advances.  g.  w.  l. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

UR  own  experience  in  gathering  dry  leaves  does 
not  permit  us  to  advise  others  to  spend  much 
time  over  the  job.  The  leaves  are  too  light  and 
bulky.  A  “barrel”  of  leaves  does  not  mean  much. 
They  should  be  valued  by  the  pound  or  ton.  like  any 
other  fertilizer,  and  any  man  who  thinks  he  can  pick¬ 
up  and  store  a  ton  of  leaves  before  breakfast  has  a 
great  disappointment  coming  to  him.  Paul  Serex, 
Jr.,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  has 
written  a  pamphlet  on  "The  Plant  Food  Material  in 
the  Leaves  of  Forest  Trees.”  He  shows  how  the 
leaves  vary  as  to  variety,  season  and  soil.  For  in¬ 
stance,  leaves  of  the  maple  taken  on  May  22  con¬ 
tained  nearly  3.5  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  while  leaves 
from  the  same  trees  on  September  20  showed  a  little 
over  2  per  cent.  The  loss  in  phosphoric  acid  was  not 
so  much,  but  the  potash  fell  from  1.8  per  cent  to  1.2 
per  cent.  There  was  nearly  as  great  a  difference  in 
maple  leaves  on  a  stony  loam  soil  compared  with  a 
clay  soil.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  leaves  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  tree  contain  more  plant  food  than  those  on 
the  lower  limbs. 

One  trouble  with  the  forest  leaves  is  the  fact  that 
they  contain  an  excess  of  acid.  Lime  is  needed  in 
some  form  where  they  are  used.  White  oak  leaves 
seem  to  contain  most  of  this  acid,  and  such  leaves 
should  be  well  decayed  and  limed  before  they  are 
used.  A  man  may  gather  a  great  volume  of  dry- 
leaves  and  think  he  has  a  gold  mine  of  fertility,  but 
let  him  weigh  all  he  can  crowd  into  a  bushel  basket 
and  he  will  see  how  little  actual  plant  food  he  can 
gather  in  a  day.  As  for  the  plant  food  value  of 
leaves,  the  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Serex  gives  analyses  of 
24  different  samples,  including  maple,  chestnut  and 
oak.  One  sample  of  maple  leaves  contained  3.48  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  1  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
1.8  per  cent  of  potash.  Another  of  oak  had  3.4  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  .93  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
1.5  per  cent  of  potash.  Still  another  of  chestnut 
had  2.99  of  nitrogen,  1.4  of  phosphoric  acid  and  1.3 
per  cent  of  potash.  It  was  estimated  that  these 
leaves  ran  in  plant  food  value  from  $3  to  $6.50  per 
ton.  After  a  careful  estimate  of  labor  cost,  Mr. 
Serex  says: 

The  cost  of  collecting  and  handling  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  greater  than  the  value  of  the  leaves,  thus 
mailing  it  inadvisable  in  most  cases  or  farmers  to 
spend  their  time  in  this  way. 

That  is  the  conclusion  we  came  to  after  a  good 
many  experiments  in  gathering  leaves. 
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The  Importance  of  Bud  Selection 

Part  1 I. 

ISOLATION  OF  STRAINS. — In  the  Washington 
Navel  orange  we  have  isolated  14  strains  through 
hud  selection.  In  a  similar  manner  we  have  isolated 
14  strains  of  the  Valencia  orange,  eight  strains  of 
the  Marsh  grapefruit,  eight  strains  of  the  Eureka 
lemon  and  six  strains  of  the  Lisbon  lemon.  These 
strains  have  been  isolated  through  the  selection  of 
buds  from  both  individual  trees  and  from  individual 
limb  sports.  Other  propagators  have  isolated  almost 
innumerable  strains  of  fruit  and  ornamental  plants 
through  bud  selection.  More  than  400  strains  of 
Chrysanthemums  are  known  to  have  been  isolated 
from  bud  sports.  The  most  valuable  variety  of 
sugar  cane  in  Hawaii  originated  as  a  bud  sport. 
Many  of  our  finest  varieties  of  roses  were  propagated 
from  bud  sports.  Over  50  strains  of  the  Boston  fern 
are  in  commercial  use.  Some  of  our  best  while  and 
sweet  potatoes  are  strains  of  standard  vaiieties 
propagated  from  bud  variations.  Several  valuable 
strains  of  the  Twenty  Ounce  apple  have  been  propa¬ 
gated  from  bud  sports,  as  is  the  case  with  commercial 
strains  of  other  apple,  peach,  pear, 
strawberry,  grape,  and  other  varie¬ 
ties.  When  one  reaches  the  orna¬ 
mental  plants  the  list  of  strains 
originating  from  bud  sports  is  al¬ 
most  endless.  We  have  a  list  of 
more  than  500  such  cases  at  this 
time. 

COMPARED  WITH  SEEDLINGS. 

— I  do  not  want  to  belittle  or  dis¬ 
courage  any  study  of  crossing  or 
seedling  variations  as  a  means  for 
the  improvement  of  plant  varieties. 

What  I  do  hope  to  accomplish  is  to 
point  out  clearly  the  equally  profit¬ 
able  and  interesting  work  of  plant 
improvement  through  hud  selection. 

With  fruit  trees  the  raising  of  seed¬ 
lings  and  testing  their  commercial 
value  is  usually  a  long-drawn-out 
process  and  a  more  or  less  uncertain 
enterprise.  The  testing  out  of  bud 
variations,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
comparatively  simple,  and  tire  re¬ 
sults  can  be  quickly  secured  if  de¬ 
sired.  by  using  the  buds  for  top¬ 
working  suitable  fully-grown  trees. 

The  work  of  budding  is  extremely 
simple  in  most  plants,  and  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  work  that  appeals  to  those  who 
like  horticultural  work.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  for  training  students 
and  others  and  can  he  done  either 
in  the  open  or  in  the  greenhouse,  as 
the  circumstances  permit. 

PROPAGATING  V  A  L  II  A  R  L  E 
STRAINS. — Experimentally,  it  is  as 
interesting  and  important  to  propa¬ 
gate  undesirable  as  it  is  to  test  the 
desirable  strains.  Commercially,  it 
is  important  to  propagate  only 
standard  and  valuable  strains.  This 
distinction,  the  experimental  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  commercial  propa¬ 
gation  of  strains,  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of.  It 
should  he  emphasized,  in  my  opinion,  and  kept  firmly 
fixed  in  our  minds.  The  commercial  selection  of 
parent  trees,  and  limbs  of  these  trees,  should  he 
based  upon  systematic  performance  records.  By 
performance  records  is  meant  the  record  of  nroduct- 
tion.  tree  and  fruit  characteristics,  illustrations,  and 
other  data  showing  the  behavior  of  the  individual 
plants.  The  selection  of  the  parent  trees  for  propa¬ 
gation  should  be  made  in  the  light  of  adequate  per¬ 
formance  records,  and  with  the  aid  of  intimate  tree, 
varietal  and  strain  knowledge  which  is  developed  as 
a  result  of  a  close  study  of  this  subject  by  those  who 
have  a  natural  inclination  for  it.  Commercially,  the 
selection  of  bud  wood  for  propagation  should  only  he 
done  by  those  who  have  been  trained  for  this  business. 
Amateurs  should  confine  their  efforts  to  experimental 
propagations.  Every  nursery  firm  engaged  in  propagat¬ 
ing  fruit  varieties  should  have  trained  bud  selectors 
who  are  able  to  secure  tree  performance  records  and 
to  secure  reliable  bud  wood  from  the  superior  per- 
formancp-record  trees.  Fruit  tree  purchasers  should 
demand,  in  fact  they  can  only  afford  to  secure,  trees 
grown  from  carefully  selected  buds  from  superior 
parent  trees. 

ORGANIZED  BUD  SELECTION.— The  California 
Fruit  Growers’  Exchange,  a  co-operative  organization 
of  about  8.000  citrus  growers,  has  established  a  de¬ 
partment  of  bud  selection.  The  purpose  of  this  de¬ 
partment  is  to  furnish  all  nurserymen  and  all  propa- 
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gators  of  citrus  trees  reliable  buds  secured  from 
superior  citrus  trees  of  the  standard  and  com¬ 
mercially  valuable  varieties.  In  its  first  year  it 
supplied  more  than  300,000  such  buds.  The  buds 
were  supplied  at  cost  to  the  users  and  the  quantity 
furnished  was  sufficient  to  make  this  department 
self-supporting.  With  renewed  activity  of  planting, 
now  that  the  war  is  over,  it  is  likely  that  this  de¬ 
partment  will  grow  rapidly.  The  citrus  planters,  as 
a  result  of  widespread  demonstrations  of  the  value 
of  genuinely  pedigreed  trees,  are  generally  demand¬ 
ing  nursery  trees  grown  from  the  buds  supplied  by 
Ibis  department.  With  this  object  lesson  freshly  in 
mind.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  deciduous  and  other 
fruit  industries  should  carefully  consider  similar 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  their  valuable 
varieties  and  crops.  If  further  information  con¬ 
cerning  this  work  is  desired  we  will  be  glad  to  co¬ 
operate  by  giving  practical  suggestions  as  to  the 
organization  of  this  work. 

PERFORMANCE  RECORDS. — Individual  milk 
cow  records,  by  the  use  of  the  Babcock  test,  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  generally  used  by  successful 
dairymen.  There  is  just  as  much  need  for  individual 
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tree  records  in  fruit  growing  as  there  is  for  indi¬ 
vidual  cow  records  in  dairying.  The  individual  tree 
records  serve  a  number  of  important  purposes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  discovery  of  superior  trees  for  sources 
of  bud  wood,  the  location  of  ‘‘slacker”  trees  for  top¬ 
working  or  their  elimination  by  replanting,  and  the 
work  of  individual-tree  care  in  pruning,  fertilizing 
and  related  work.  Furthermore,  individual-tree  per¬ 
formance-record  work  is  pleasant,  interesting  and 
valuable  in  obtaining  exact  knowledge  of  tree  and 
plant  behavior.  We  will  he  very  glad,  when  desired, 
to  assist  in  planning  for  such  work  so  far  as  lies  in 
our  power.  a.  d.  shamel. 
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A  Discussion  of  the  Spray  Gun 

• 

EJECTIONS  OFFERED. — Some  time  ago  there 
was  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  which  gave  an 
idea  of  the  spray-gun  so  different  from  our  exper¬ 
ience  that  I  wondered  what  was  the  matter.  The 
story  is  not  before  me  as  I  write,  but  if  my  memory 
is  not  at  fault  there  were  three  main  points  against 
the  gun.  First,  it  was  said  to  waste  material : 
second,  it  did  not  cover  the  fruit  thoroughly :  third, 
it  would  not  spray  against  the  wind.  Our  experience 
with  the  first  type  of  spray  gun  which  was  offered 
for  sale  is  that  it  is  economical  of  material:  we  can 
spray  more  tree  surface  more  thoroughly  with  less 
material  than  with  any  other  device  we  have  ever 
used.  It  will  cover  the  fruit  more  completely  than 


any  other  device  we  have  seen,  except  actual  dipping. 

It  will  spray  better  against  a  moderate  wind  than 
any  other  device  we  have  seen;  but  who  wants  to 
spray  against  the  wind  except  as  a  makeshift  to  get 
a  few  trees  sprayed  in  some  shape  so  we  can  fool 
ourselves  into  thinking  we  have  done  something. 
Most  of  the  spraying  against  the  wind  would  be  just 
as  effective  if  plain  water  were  used.  There  are 
certain  points  which  must  l>e  observed  if  good  or 
satisfactory  spraying  is  to  be  done  with  any  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  especially  with  a  gun.  First,  we  must 
have  enough  capacity  in  the  pump  to  hold  the  pres¬ 
sure  at  the  nozzle.  Second,  we  must  be  able  to  start 
and  stop  spraying  quickly.  Third,  we  must  be  able 
to  place  the  spray  material  where  we  want  it  without 
getting  too  much  where  there  is  already  enough  or 
where  none  is  wanted. 

CAUSES  FOR  DEFECTS. — In  the  story  in  ques¬ 
tion  it  is  said  that  when  the  gun  is  wide  open  the 
liquid  comes  out  in  a  solid  stream.  This  would  indi¬ 
cate  too  low  pressure  or  lack  of  capacity  in  the 
pump,  probably  the  latter.  There  is  little  use  trying 
to  use  a  spray  gun  at  less  than  250  pounds  pressure. 

If  the  spray  is  not  fine  enough  to  hang  in  the  air 
several  seconds  with  a  “lifting”  wind 
a  disk  with  smaller  holes  should 
be  used.  The  long  distance  spray  of 
a  properly  used  gun  is  not  a  stream 
of  water,  but  of  air  carrying  a  large 
amount  of  mist.  A  stream  of  water 
will  always  bend  downward,  while 
the  long-distance  spray  of  a  properly 
adjusted  gun  may  bend  to  right  or 
left  or  even  upward.  When  the 
spray  from  the  gun  begins  to  fall 
like  the  water  from  a  hose  look  at 
the  pressure  gauge.  If  that  is  all 
right  and  there  is  no  downward  drift 
to  the  air  put  in  a  finer  disk. 

DIFFERENT  TYPES.— There  are 
at  least  four  makes  of  spray  guns 
on  the  market,  which  I  may  call  No. 

1.  No.  2,  No.  3  and  No.  4.  No.  1  I 
have  used  through  two  spraying  sea¬ 
sons.  No.  2  I  have  seen  over  the 
counter,  but  not  in  use.  No.  3  and 
No.  4  I  have  seen  “demonstrated” 
in  booths  at  fruit  shows.  No.  1  is 
the  original.  No.  2  is  made  to  be 
used  with  a  well-known  make  of 
spray  outfit.  No.  3  and  No.  4  were 
made  to  sell  to  owners  of  spray  rigs 
of  too  small  capacity  to  handle  No. 

1.  From  the  impression  they  gave 
at  the  “demonstration”  I  should  not 
expect  them  to  give  good  results. 
With  an  outfit  capable  of  handling 
15  to  20  gallons  a  minute,  as  is 
claimed  for  some  guns,  we  must 
have  a  way  of  shutting  off  quickly 
when  the  job  is  done.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  turn  the  hand  much  more 
than  a  quarter  turn  without  losing 
time  or  power  or  both.  A  quarter 
turn  should  carry  us  from  full  on 
to  full  off  in  a  spray  gun.  The  first 
time  I  took  hold  of  No.  3  it  was  a 
little,  loose,  and  slipped  back  each 
time  I  let  go  to  take  a  new  hold  and  15  or  20  gallons 
would  have  been  wasted  at  good  pressure  before  the 
stream  was  shut  off.  In  the  orchard  such  a  gun 
would  be  left  turned  on  most  of  the  time,  and  would 
probably  waste  more  than  a  third  of  the  mateilal 
passing  through  it.  No.  1  and  No.  2  each  turn  off 
with  about  a  quarter  turn:  No.  3  and  No.  4  with 
about  two  turns,  unless  the  packing  is  a  little  loose, 
when  it  may  take  20  or  more. 

ACCURATE  APPLICATION. — In  the  matter  of 
getting  the  spray  material  where  it  is  wanted  the 
spray  gun  excels.  It  requires  some  practice  and 
experiment  to  get  the  material  to  the  top  of  high 
trees.  It  will  throw  the  material  higher  and  farther 
than  is  possible  with  any  other  apparatus.  It  will 
not  let  the  operator  stand  on  the  tank  and  spray 
straight  up  under  the  center  of  the  tree,  bv;  it  will 
reach  all  the  large  branches  well  enou  h.  The 
writer  has  never  been  able  to  see  the  advantage  of 
the  angle  nozzle.  When  it  is  time  to  spray  the  apples 
are  standing  up  and  are  of  such  a  shape  that  the 
part  of  the  apple  around  the  stem  can  be  best  covered 
by  a  horizontal  spray.  Most  of  the  scab  infection 
comes  on  top  of  the  apple,  that  is.  around  the  blos¬ 
som  end.  To  reach  that  we  need  a  dropping  spray. 
If  our  mist  is  fine  enough  we  can  fill  the  whole  inside 
of  the  tree,  and  it  will  gently  sift  down  over  the 
parts  that  will  catch  the  scab  spores  as  they  gently 
sift  down  through  the  tree.  There  are  a  number  of 
pumps  on  the  market  with  capacity  enough  for  any 
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aloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co,( 

DANSVILLE  N  .  V. 


FRUIT  TREES 
Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs, 
Roses  and  Ornamentals 

Grown  in  our  Upland  Nursery,  the  largest  in  New  York 
State,  under  ideal  climatic  conditions.  Guaranteed  to  give 
absolute  satisfaction  and  sold  to  you  at  cost  plus  one 
profit  only.  For  35  years  we  have  been  receiving  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  like  this  one  from  the  people  who  buy 
from  our  catalog. 

Green  Hill,  Pa.,  sept,  22 

Gentlemen:— Of  tlie  trees  ordered  from  you  lust  fall  and  spring 
1  only  lost  one  peach  out  of  726.  All  Quince,  Pear  and  Cherry 
trees  grew.  Every  one  says  they  never  saw  a  liner  stand  of  Peach 
trees.  If  ]  can  ever  do  you  a  good  turn  by  getting  orders  for  von 
in  this  section,  1  certainly  will  be  very  pleased  to  do  so. 

Yours  for  success,  F.  G.  Hunt. 

Maloney  Quality  has  become  a  recognized  standard  by  which  all  nursery 
stock  is  judged  because  we  have  given  our  personal  attention  to  every  step 
in  the  production  of  our  stock  from  budding  to  shipping,  and  know  just  what 
we  are  sending  you  and  that  our  varieties  bear  and  bloom  true  to  name. 

Fruit  Trees  are  scarce  this  spring  owing  to  the  fact  that  France 
has  not  been  able  to  supply  many  seedlings  for  the  past  four  years. 

However  we  have  a  fine  assortment  and  can  give  you  what  you 
want.  Send  today  for  our  FREE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG, 
and  place  your  order  early. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

spray  gun.  Wo  have  an  engine  which  was 
built  by  a  nearby  firm  When  it  was 
thought  75  pounds  would  be  all  we  would 
ever  need  for  any  kind  of  spraying.  Last 
Spring  we  bought  a  new  pump  of  good 
construction,  bitched  it  to  the  old  engine 
and  had  a  rig  which  would  keep  the 
needle  off  the  dial  of  a  50  to  325-pound 
gauge  in  actual  spraying  day  after  day. 
In  this  gauge  the  needle  is  out  of  sight 
below  50  and  above  325  pounds.  We 
find  the  spray  gun  ft  most  offectice  instru¬ 
ment,  but  it  must  be  used  at  high  pres¬ 
sure  and  it  must  be  so  designed  as  to  be 
opened  and  closed  readily  and  so  as  to 
give  a  very  fine  spray  whether  open  or 
closed.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Visit  our 
400 
Acre 
Nurseries 


We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges 
On  All  Orders  for  Over  $ 4.00 


Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  43  East  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 
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of  keeping  good  apples  until  early  Sum¬ 
mer  have  caused  most  commercial  grow¬ 
ers  to  stop  planting  russets,  and  the  va¬ 
riety  is  disappearing,  either  by  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  die  out  or  by  being  removed 
from  the  older  orchards  as  they  are  re¬ 
newed.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Harris  Seeds  for  Farm  and  Garden 


Direct  from  the  Grower  at  Wholesale 

Fresh,  true  to  name  and  of  the  highest  possible  quality 
Raised  on  Moreton  farm  and  bred  with  as  much  care 
as  thoroughbred  live  stock. 

Vegetable  seeds,  FUwer  seeds,  Farm  seeds  and  Petatses 

All  Harris  seeds  are  tested  and  the  per  cent  that  grow  is 
marked  on  the  label,  an  advantage  not  given  by  other  seeds- 


Get  our  catalog 
with  true  descrip¬ 
tions  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  is 
mailed  free,  and 
§  buy  direct  from 
“the  grower  a  t 
wholesale  prices. 
Joseph  Harris  Co. 
Box  22,  Coidwater,  N.Y. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many 
will 


Accordi  ng  to  our  tos  ts 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 
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FORTIETH 

ANNIVERSARY 


WOOD’S 

Seed  Catalog 

Gives  the  fullest  and  most 
up-to-date  information,  not 
only  about  Seeds  that  can  be 
planted  to  advantage,  but 
also  about  crops  that  prom¬ 
ise  to  give  the  largest  profits 
during  the  coming  year. 

OUR  40  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE, 

and  an  equipment  that  is  unsur¬ 
passed  in  this  country,  give  us  un¬ 
equalled  advantages  for  supplying 

THE  BEST  OF 

Farm  and  Garden  Seeds 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices  of 
GRASS  and  CLOVER  SEEDS, 
SEED  OATS,  SEED  CORN 
and  SEED  POTATOES. 

Catalog  Wailed  Free  on  Request. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va. 


For  the  Best  of  Gardens, 

PLANT  WOOD’S  SEEDS. 


Thrifty,  Sturdy  Trees 

You  can  be  sure  when  you  buy 
Woodlawn  grown  fruit  trees,  vines, 
and  berry  bushes  that  they  are 
thrifty,  vigorous  growers  and 
heavy  bearers.  Over  43  years  suc¬ 
cessful  growing  experience  has! 
been  directed  towards  producing  a! 
wide  variety  of  that  kind  of  stock. 

We  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  the 
famous  "Dr.  Worcester”  Peach. 

Our  extensive  line  of  ornamental 
shrubs,  bushes,  and  perennials  are  of  the  same  de¬ 
pendable  quality  as  our  trees. 

Special  Fruit  Garden  Offer.  Write  for  details  of  this 
complete  fruit  garden  at  a  special  price.  Our  illus¬ 
trated  1919  Nursery  List  contains  valuable  planting 
and  growing  information.  Mailed  on  request. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
880  Garson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  seeding 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard  —  the  best  that  wae  to  be 
had.  The  catalog  tells  how,  and  priceB  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  ot  American  grown  seed,  in¬ 
cluding  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
“Dakota  30,”  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 

RRIfecM  Al  Ffll  FA  Next  to  Hansen’s  Siberian, 
UnlKilfl  HLrHLrH  the  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  We  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 


Lucky  Boy  Strawberries 

Bjirarer,  Sweeter,  and  more  pro- 
a*  J-  ductivo  than  any  other  everbenr- 
,MRr  strawberries.  Fruits  on 
'  ‘  ’Spring  set  plant*  from  June  to 
November  in  the  North  and 
the  year-round  in  the  South. 
Our  20th  Century  Catalog 
fully  describes  thin  and 
more  than  fifty  of  the  bent 
standard  varieties  straw¬ 
berries,  also  other  Bmall 
fruit  plants.  Send  postal 
today. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 
R.R.  No.  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 

NIGHT’S  FRUIT  PLANTS 

Have  Been  the  Standard  for  Over 

30  YEARS. 


One  Hundred  Farm  Fruit  Trees 

Regarding  the  100  trees  for  the  aver¬ 
age  general  farm  home,  will  say  it 
seems  to  me  that  about  the  following 
would  not  be  badly  balanced  for  this 
State,  though  changes  might  well  be  sug¬ 
gested  :  Apples,  40.  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows,  which  gives  some  sweet,  and  apples 
for  about  t lie  whole  season  :  Primate  one, 
Yellow  Transparent  two,  Red  Astrachan 
two,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  two,  Pall  Pip¬ 
pin  two,  G ravens tein  three,  Sweet  Bough 
one,  McIntosh  three,  Ilubbardston  two. 
Sutton  three,  R.  I.  Greening  three,  Red 
Canada  three,  Roxbury  Russet  three, 
Baldwin  10.  For  pears:  Clapp  two, 
Bartlett  four,  Sheldon  one,  Bose  one, 
Seekel  one,  Lawrence  one.  I  should  use 
mostly  Oriental  plums ;  though  they  are 
shorter  lived,  I  believe  one  will  get  more 
out  of  a  tree  than  the  average  farmer 
would  get  from  tin*  European.  For  the 
Japanese  I  would  like  three  Abundance, 
three  Burbank,  two  Shiro,  and  then  a 
French  Damson  for  preserving.  Peaches 
probably  would  not  go  far  astray  in  using 
about  as  follows:  Two  Greensboro,  three 
Carman,  two  Mt.  Rose,  two  Champion, 
three  Belie  of  Georgia,  two  Slappey,  and 
10  Liberia,  or  five  Liberia  and  live  Hale. 
In  the  cherries  I  should  go  rather  lightly 
on  the  sweet  cherry  class  in  this  State. 
One  might  try  two  Yellow  Spanish  and 
two  Gov.  Wood,  and  then  two  Early 
Richmond,  two  Large  Montmorency  and 
two  Morello.  For  quince  five  Orange  or 
Champions,  either  of  which  is  good,  and 
it  would  seem  that  five  «>f  either  will  be 
sufficient. 

These,  so  far  as  I  know,  do  fairly  well 
on  soils  which  one  would  plant  to  fruit 
in  Ibis  State.  Many  other  combinations 
can  be  made  which  would  uo  doubt  be  as 
satisfactory  as  this.  But  this  will  furnish 
fruit  through  the  season  of  these  fruits 
very  well,  and  where  there  are  more  than 
an  ordinary  farm  family  would  want,  all 
are  of  fair  market  value,  so  that  the  sur¬ 
plus  might  be  well  disposed  of. 

A.  T.  STEVENS, 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


Value  of  Manure 

Does  it  pay  to  buy  manure  from  the 
cities  at  .>4  and  $4..>()  a  ton?  Does  it  pay 
better  (labor  costs  included)  to  sow  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  plant  rye,  vetch,  etc.?  E.  g.  b. 

Ye  do  not  think  the  manure  is  worth 
the  price  as  plant  food.  The  quality  is 
now  very  poor.  Many  good  farmers  spend 
great  sums  of  money  for  this  manure,  and 
think  it  pays  them.  We  think  that  rye 
and  clover  plowed  under  with  lime  and  a 
small  amount  of  manure  added  will  give 
as  good  results  as  the  heavy  use  of  ma¬ 
nure.  You  can  get  hot  arguments  on  both 
sides. 

The  grade  of  manure  seems  to  he  poorer 
eaeli  year,  until  it  seems  like  throwing 
money  away  to  buy  it.  Is  there  any  way 
ot  computing  the  average  fertilizing  value 
of  a  ton  of  city  manure?  I  low  does  it 
compare  in  cost  with  commercial  fertil 
izers? 

It  is  poorer.  There  is  no  way  of  com¬ 
puting  its  value  accurately.  Samples 
taken  from  same  car  will  vary  consider¬ 
ably.  An  ordinary  sample  of  rich  ma¬ 
nure  is  supposed  to  contain  10  parts  of 
nitrogen,  five  of  phosphoric  acid  and  12 
of  potash,  but  many  carloads  fall  far 
short  of  that.  We  hardly  think  it  pays  to 
buy  manure  as  plant  food,  but  it  is  very 
useful  for  furnishing  organic  matter  and 
bacteria  and  for  saving  the  soil. 
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Don’t  waste  time  and 
money  with  inferior 
stock.  ?1000  per  acre  lias  been  made  growing 
Strawberries  and  Raspberries.  YOU  call  do 
as  well  with  KNBHIT’S  PLANTS. 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  today 
DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON.  Box  103,  SAWYER.  MICH. 

Strawberry  Plants 

I,00«,000  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

H,  Grnf,  Berks  Co.,  1’n  .  says:  “1  never  received  such  nice 
plants/’  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  about  the  Straw¬ 
berry.  A  Money  Crop.  C.  8.  Perdue,  Box  20,  Slionell,  Md. 

^GRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Bmall  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock,  Genuine, cheap,  asuniple vmesmailed for  10c.  Des¬ 
criptive  catalog  free.  LEWIS  KOESCH,BoxL,Fredonia,N-Y- 


CLOVER  and  GRASSES  Cabbage,  Celery,  Onion  Seed  Grower,  WILMAMSOy  \'y. 


No  matter  how  critical  you  are  we  can  pleaso  you. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Are  grown  for  the  most  critical  trade.  Write  for  fre« 
catalog.  Lists  many  new  and  rare  specialties. 

Winq  Seed  Co.,  Box  sss  Mechanics  burg,  O. 

The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden — Bu  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Fern*  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  IV right  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  tale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


CLOVER  SEED 

Our  high  grades  of  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Timothy,  Reed 
Oats,  Seed  Com,  Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Soy  Beans, 
etc.,  are  the  most  carefully  selected  and  recleaned.  High¬ 
est  In  Purity  and  Germination.  We  pay  the  freight. 
Catalog  and  samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  K0I1RER,  •  Sinoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  St 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Planting  Russet  Apples 

There  are  four  russet  apples  listed  in 
the  “Apples  of  New  York”:  English  Rus¬ 
set.  Golden  Russet,  Hunt  Russet  and 
Roxbury  Russet.  The  questioner  on  page 
47  may  refer  t  oany  of  these,  but  prob¬ 
ably  to  either  Golden  Russet  or  Roxbury, 
as  these  are  the  most  widely  grown  com¬ 
mercially  in  Western  New  York.  Golden 
Russet  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  group  so 
far  as  quality  is  concerned,  but  is  smaller 
than  Roxbury  and  perhaps  smaller  than 
either  of  the  others.  Its  keeping  season 
is  probably  the  shortest  of  any  of  the  rus¬ 
sets. 

The  russet  apples  as  a  group  are  of 
small  size,  poor  quality,  and  so  placed  on 
the  trees  as  to  be  very  expensive  to  har¬ 
vest.  The  principal  reason  for  growing 
them  is  to  have  an  apple  which  will  keep 
a  very  long  time  in  cellar  storage.  Golden 
Russet  keeps  about  as  long  as  Newtown 
Pippin,  but  is  much  smaller  and  poorer 
in  quality  than  that  apple.  Roxbury  Rus¬ 
set  is  the  largest  of  the  russet  apples,  but 
averages  much  smaller  than  Baldwin.  It 
is  probably  at  least  twice  as  expensive  to 
pick  as  Baldwin.  In  the  Fall  and  through 
most  of  the  Winter  it  is  sour,  hard  and 
tough.  In  Spring  and  Summer  it  ripens 
and  becomes  dry,  mealy  and  astringent. 
It  is  easy  to  keep  it  in  good  condition 
until  Early  Harvest,  Astrachan  and  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent  are  ripe.  It  makes  a 
very  high  grade  of  cider,  especially  when 
stored  a  few  months  before  grinding.  The 
advent  of  cold  storages  and  the  possibility 


Double-glazed  Sash  for  Hotbeds 

Will  double-glazed  hotbed  sash  keep  out 
the  cold  at  night  sufficiently,  or  is  addi¬ 
tional  covering  necessary?  I  wish  to  grow 
very  early  tomatoes,  starting  them  about 
the  middle  of  January.  If  further  cover¬ 
ing  is  necessary,  could  it  be  another  sash? 
My  plan  was  to  start  the  plants  in  one 
bed  and  later  transplant,  in  which  case  1 
should  have  at  the  beginning  considerably 
more  sash  than  necessary.  This  sash,  I 
should  think,  could  be  used  on  top  of  the 
hotbed  in  use,  thereby  giving  double  pro¬ 
tection.  By  the  time  I  transplanted, 
probably  the  weather  would  have  moder¬ 
ated  sufficiently  to  allow  one  to  use  one 
double  sash  only.  If  I  can  do  without 
straw  mats  I  certainly  wish  to  do  so. 
W  hat  is  your  advice  on  these  matters  for 
this  locality? 

Hammonton  X.  J. 

Double-glazed  sash  are  excellent  for 
keeping  the  cold  out  of  the  hotbeds  and 
cold  frames,  because  the  air  space  between 
the  two  layers  of  glass  acts  as  an  insu¬ 
lator.  However,  early  plants,  such  as  to¬ 
matoes,  peppers  and  eggplants,  require 
additional  heat,  which  may  be  most  conve¬ 
niently  provided  by  means  of  a  layer  of 
horse  manure  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
thick  under  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing.  Furthermore,  since  you  are 
apparently  a  beginner  in  early  plant  pro¬ 
duction.  I  would  urge  you  not  to  sow 
your  early  tomato  send  until  Washington’s 
Birthday,  at  least.  Cold  weather  is  liable 
to  occur  during  January  and  early  in 
February,  which  would  injure  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  plants  and  cause  unneces¬ 
sary  inconvenience.  In  a  month’s  time, 
after  sowing  the  seed,  the  seedlings  will 
be  ready  to  transplant  to  cold  frames. 
Four  or  live  weeks  later  these  plants 
should  have  attained  a  good  size,  ready 
to  gu  to  tin'  field  after  the  danger  of  frost 
is  past. 

Incidentally,  the  double  sash  are  not 
proving  to  be  as  good  as  we  had  expected 
them  to  be.  A  heated  plant  bed  or  little 
greenhouse  is  needed  for  the  starting  of 
the  plants,  and  after  the  plants  are  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  Cold  frames,  the  weather  is 
mild  enough  so  that  the  single  sash  gives 
ample  protection.  The  frames  a  re  banked 
up  with  soil  to  exclude  the  air.  and  the 
edges  of  the  boards  are  perfectly  smooth, 
so  that  air  cannot  enter  between  them 
and  the  sash.  On  a  few  cold  nights  a 
covering  of  loose  bay  is  laid  over  the  cold 
frames.  This  method  is  in  general  use  in 
Southern  New  Jersey  near  your  home. 
In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  the  truckers 
and  market  gardeners  use  homemade 
straw  or  salt  meadow  hay  mats,  or  “wool¬ 
en"  mats  from  the  seedsmen.  It.  w.  n. 


Orator  :  “Now  I  ask  you  people,  is 
there  anything  anyone  could  like  about 
the  Kaiser?”  Voice  (somewhere  in  tin 
back):  “Yes;  a  coffin!” — Cartoons  Mag¬ 
azine. 
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Winter  Work  for  Fruit  Growers 

The  opinion  many  farmers  have  of  the 
way  fruit  growers  spend  their  time  during 
the  Winter  months  is  really  interesting, 
judging  from  the  many  things  recommend¬ 
ed  to  keep  them  employed,  some  even 
seeming  to  believe  the  health  of  many  is 
in  danger  from  lack  of  exercise.  At  least 
they  must  be  considered  an  idle  lot  during 
part,  of  the  year,  according  to  some  things 
printed  and  written.  The  fruit  growers 
of  some  sections  may  be  more  lucky  than 
here  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  With  us, 
however,  any  man  working  whenever 
weather  will  permit,  with  all  available 
competent  help  (if  he  has  any  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  fruit),  considers  himself 
a  lucky  man  if  he  is  abreast,  of  his  work 
when  conditions  will  allow  spraying  and 
cultivation  to  begin. 

I  could  point  out  a  number  of  our  best 
growers  all  through  this  section  who  have 
not  been  able  to  get  over  their  entire 
planting  with  pruning,  Winter  protection 
against  vermin,  etc.,  any  single  year  in 
the  past  ten.  and  as  a  direct  result  have 
sometimes  sustained  more  loss  in  a  single 


JShe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

Sometimes  bees  are  lost  in  Winter  be¬ 
cause  the  owners  neglect  to  keep  the  en¬ 
trance  free  from  ice.  No  harm  is  done 
from  a  covering  of  snow,  even  if  the  hives 
are  completely  hidden,  but  if  the  snow 
begins  to  melt  and  then  freezes  on  the  en¬ 
trance  board,  there  is  danger  that  the  bees 
will  be  smothered.  E.  I.  fakrington. 


Now 
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Good  Prospects  in  Bee-keeping 

I  find  the  bee  men  very  confident  of 
the  future  of  the  market.  At  a  meeting 
of  them  in  Buffalo  last  month  one  of 
them  said  in  an  address  that  he  was  not 
selling  any  bees,  as  they  were  worth  more 
than  ordinary  purchasers  were  willing  to 
pay  for  them.  lie  would  not  look  at  .$10 
for  a  hive,  and  intimated  that  even  $25 
was  not  too  much  for  what  he  called  a 
“good”  hive.  As  that  seemed  to  be  the 
views  of  all  present  it  behooves  all  farm¬ 
ers  to  go  to  looking  after  their  bees.  It 
was  held  that  high-grade  extracted  honey 
ought  to  sell  at  30  cents  a  pound  to  the 
raiser.  Much  stress  was  placed  on  a 
package  that  looked  well.  One  speaker 
at  00  per  cent  on  appearance  anyway. 
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A  Straw  Carpet  to  Protect  the  Bees 


Winter  than  could  be  made  up  by  keeping 
stock  or  doing  other  work  as  a  side  line 
in  five. 

If  one  were  to  start  out  any  day  in 
Spring  and  ask  every  fruit  grower  through 
our  section  if  he  has  started  his  spraying, 
or  some  other  job  that  should  essentially 
be  done  just  then,  and  about  nine  times 
out  of  ten  you  will  get  an  answer  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “No.  I  am  not  quite 
ready  yet.  I  don’t  know  just  why,  either. 
We  have  been  at  it  every  minute  it.  was 
fit  to  be  out  (and  let  me  say  right  here 
they  generally  think  it  fit  to  be  out  when 
many  would  not),  but  somehow  we  are 
not  quite  ready.  We  must  sure  get  at  it. 
however,  tomorrow  or  next  day.” 

We  have  certainly  had  the  most  favor¬ 
able  Fall  for  work  I  have  ever  known  ; 
plowing  December  23  and  24,  yet  in  my 
own  case,  when  asked  a  few  days  ago  if 
pretty  well  caught  up.  my  answer  was: 
“If  the  good  weather  would  hold  yet  for  a 
couple  of  months  I  believe  I  would  be  in 
pretty  good  shape  for  AY  inter,  and  no 
trouble  to  find  others  who  feel  the  same 
way. 

The  truth  is  our  fruit  growers  through 
this  section  are  not  Winter  feeding  stock 
or  taking  up  other  side  lines  for  Winter 
occupation,  simply  because  with  the  help 
available  they  are  not  able  to  do  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  connection  with  their 
business  of  fruit  growing. 

Columbia  Co..  N.  Y.  wm.  hotat.ing. 


at  90  per  cent  on  appearance,  any  way.  ! 
lie  reported  having  paid  12  cents  for  an 
ounce  of  honey  at  a  restaurant  in  Buffalo 
that  day. 

Farmers  find  it  hard  to  give  the  time 
to  their  bees  that  is  needed  to  make  them 
do  anything.  A  farmer  friend  of  mine 
has  a  number  of  colonies  and  used  to  get 
money  out  of  them  when  he  looked  after 
them,  but  now,  with  so  little  help,  he 
lets  them  take  care  of  themselves  and 
gets  next  to  nothing  out  of  them.  He 
has  a  theory  that  they  help  the  garden, 
where  he  keeps  them.  The  family  is  fond 
of  red  peppers,  and  the  plants  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  raiser  of  them  in  a  village 
some  miles  away.  The  raiser  has  no  bees 
and  gets  few  or  no  peppers,  but.  the 
farmer  with  bees  raises  immense  crops  of 
them  every  year.  1  planted  some  lately 
in  a  city  garden,  where  bees  are  hardly 
known,  and  I  got  no  crop  whatever. 
Someone  ought  to  work  out  the  problem 
of  bees  fertilizing  this  or  that  crop,  as 
the  clover  bumble-bee  problem  has  been 
solved,  and  let  us  know  what  crops  are 
especially  benefited  by  honey-bees. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  J.  w.  c. 


When  Bees  Fly  in  Winter 

It  often  happens  that  many  bees  are 
lost  in  the  late  Winter  as  a  result  of  be¬ 
ing  chilled  when  they  take  a  cleansing 
[light  on  a  warm  day.  If  the  bees  alight 
on  the  snow,  as  scores  of  them  are  sure 
to  do,  they  will  quickly  become  torpid 
and  never  get  back  to  their  hives.  This 
loss  can  be  prevented  to  a  large  extent  by 
covering  the  snow  in  trout  of  the  hives 
with  a  thin  layer  of  straw,  hay  or  litter 
from  the  henhouse.  If  this  covering  ex¬ 
tends  10  feet  in  front  of  the  hives,  enough 
space  will  be  covered.  The  bees  alighting 
on  this  material  will  escape  being  chilled 
and  will  fly  again.  It  is  usually  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  January  or  the  first  of  February 
before  this  plau  need  be  put  into  use. 
After  that  time  the  bees  are  sure  to  come 
out  in  great  numbers  whenever  the  weath¬ 
er  gets  warm. 


SVlake  it 

a  Victory  Harvest 

With  the  coining  of  Victory  American  farmers  must  pro-  TjtHall 
duce  the  biggest  crops  ever  and  big  crops  mean  many 
extra  dollars  in  profit  for  the  grower.  He  will  get  high  _____ 

prices  and  help  will  be  plentiful.  There  must  be  no  Slacker  afcf ■  *.*71 ~ 

Acres,”  no  crop  failure,  if  human  effort  can  prevent  it. 


As  They  Gra 

For  Garden 
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Fame  Grows 

For  Farm 


They  give  you  the  very  best  that  money  can  buy  at 
money-saving  prices.  40  years  experience  goes  into 
Isbell’s  Seeds.  Ceaseless  experiments,  careful  selection  and 
testing  has  produced  the  most  hardy,  big  yielding  varieties. 
Only  the  cleanest,  purest  seed  ever  reaches  an  Isbell  customer 
—seeds  you  can  “bank  on”  being  good,  full  of  life  and  will  grow. 
Every  ounce  is  Guaranteed.  You  can  have  your  money  back  if 
your  own  tests  do  not  prove  satisfactory.  This  fair  and  square 
Isbell  policy  has  made  more  than  250,000  satisfied  buyers  of 
Isbell’s  seeds.  It’s  money  in  your  pocket  to  investigate. 

19 19  Seed  Annua!  Now  Ready  ■ 

It’s  a  true  guide  for  growing  a  Victory  ■ 

Crop.  Shows  how  quality  seeds  are  selected.  | 
cleaned  and  tested— written  by  men  who  have 
years  of  experience,  and  shows  how  to  take  the  a 
guesswork  out  of  planting.  With  this  book  we’ll  ■ 
send  your  choice  of  any  field  seeds  you  may  want 
to  test.  Mail  the  coupon— the  book  and  sample  b 
seeds  are  Free. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.  ■ 

1141  Mechanic  Street  Jackson,  Michigan  “ 


Samples  to  prove 
Isbell  quality.  Is- 
bell's  field  seeds  are  | 
sold  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  seeda 
you  buy  or©  as  good  a3 
samples  or  you  can 
have  your  money  back. 
Check  and  mail  coupon. 


Don’t  Wait 
Chech  Coupon 
and 

Mail  Today 


FREE  Samples  and  Catalog  Coupon 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

1141  Mechanic  Street 
JACKSON,  MICH. 

Gentlemen: — 

Send  me-1919  Seed  Annual  and  Free  Sample* 
of  the  following  Isbell’s  seeds  : 


Corn- 
Alfalfa 

Name _ 

Address _ 


-  Barley - Oats 

-  Clover - Timothy 


DREERS 1919 

GARDEN  BOOK 

IS  AN  encyclopedia  of  all  things  pertain¬ 
ing  to  vegetables,  flowers,  plants  and 
garden  tools.  Four  splendid  color  plates 
reproducing  some  of  Drccr’s  specialties  in  veg¬ 
etables  and  flowers  and  224  superbly  illustra¬ 
ted  pages  of  practically  ail  the  vegetables  and 
flowers  worth  growing. 

Every  Grower  of  Vegetables 

and 

Every  Lover  of  Flowers 

will  find  Drcer’s  Garden  Book  brim  full  of 
valuable  information — just  the  things  they 
must  know  in  order  to  make  their  garden  a 
sure  success. 

Famous  experts  in  vegetable  and  flower 
growing  have  contributed  special  cultural  di¬ 
rections  and  have  told  how  to  plant,  when  to 
plant  and  what  to  plant.  Follow  their  advice 
and  your  1919  garden  should  be  the  envy  of 
your  neighbor. 

A  copy  of  Drccr'i  Garden  Book  will  bo  mailed 
froo  to  anyone  mentioning  this  publication 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
714-716  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A  LFALFA 

Ada  We  specialize  in  be 


Practical  Farm  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Henry . $2.50 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  by  Stock¬ 
ing  .  2.00 

Milk  Testing,  by  Publow . 00 

Butter  Making,  by  Publow . 00 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  by  Van  Slyke.  2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals,  by  Mayo .  1.75 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  by  Day  1.75 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  by 

Lewis  .  2.00 

Productive  Sheep  Husbandry,  by 

Coffey  . .  2  50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  by  Harper.  1.50 
The  Farmer  1 1  is  Own  Builder,  by 

Roberts  . •  • .  l-2._> 

Vegetable  Gardening,  by  Watts.  •  • .  115 

Vegetable  Forcing,  by  Watts .  2.00 

(’boose  Making,  by  Van  Slyke .  1.75 

Productive  Farm  Crops,  by  Mont¬ 
gomery  .  1.75 

Productive  Bee  Keeping,  by  I’ellett.  1.75 
Productive  Dairying,  by  Washburn.  1.75 
Injurious  Insects  and  Useful  Birds, 

by  Washburn  .  4.75 

Vegetable  Garden  Insects,  by  Crosby  2  50 

The  Potato,  by  Gilbert  .  1.50 

The  Strawberry,  by  Fletcher . 1.75 

Productive  Orcharding,  by  Sears...  1.75 

Celery  Culture,  by  Beattie . 00 

Bean  Culture,  by  Sevey . 60 


Livingstons  Famous 

slbmatoes 

arc  favorably  known.  ■ 
Manj-of  the  best  sorts  were 
Introduced  by  us.  We  grow  L 
,  more  high-grade  tomato  1 
,  seed  t  han  any  other  seeds- 
'  man  In  the  world. 

TWO  BEST  VARIETIES 
rLlvings<on’s  Globe,  finest  pink, 
for  slicing  and  shipping,  pkt.  5c. 
i  Livingston’s  Stono,  finest  bright  red.  for  canning  and 
catsup,  pkt.  5c.  Both  immense  yielders.  Try  them. 
New  112-Page  Catalog  FREE 

Fully  describes  the  best  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowe.j. 
Gives  300  tnie-to-nature  illustrations  and  Quotes  honest  . 

I  prices  for  quality  seeds.  Tolls  when  to  plant  and  how  to 
I  grow  big  crops.  Write  for  your  FREE  copy  To-Day. 

I  Livingston  Seed  Co.  324  High  St.  Columbus.  Ohio  I 


Guaranteed 
SEED 

,,  c  best  varieties  only. 

Hardy  grown,  registered  and  pedigreed 
strains.  Prices  reasonable.  Our  rigid  tests  insure 
results.  Our  policy  is  to  sell  only  seed  of  known 
quality.  We  carry  a  complete 

line  of  guaran-  nr  teed  seeds. 

rn  171?  Complete  manual  on  growing,  feeding  and 
r  KLL  tare  0f  Alfalfa.  Worth  *  $  *  to  you.  Write 
today  for  your  copy,  also  free  samples  and  Disco  catalog. 

Dakota  Improved  Seed  Co., 

£79  Lawler  St..  Mitchell.  S.  D. 

SWEET 
CLOVER 

Hulled  and  scarified  white  sweet  clover  is  about 
ten  dollars  per  bushel  cheaper  than  red.  (Un¬ 
hulled  cheaper  yet.)  As  itis  a  biennial,  taking 
‘  the  place  of  red  in  the  rotation  and  any 
amount  better  as  aland  builder,  itis  an  eco¬ 
nomical  substitute.  Winter  sowing  is  the 
,  best.  Ask  for  samples  and  prices  as  well  as 
our  catalogue  tei'lng  “How  to  Know  Good 
Seed”.  All  other  kinds  of  field  seeds  too. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

160  Main  St.  Marysville,  Ohio 


For  Sale  SEED  CORN  . . 

Produced  150  bushels  ear  corn  per  acre  Write  for  ron- 
v Hieing  sample.  $5  per  bush.  J.  C00DINGT0N,  Glen  Head,  L.  I- 


F.  A  R  I.  V 
"WHITE  HI  NT 


SeedCorn 


Golden  Or&iure,  Flint.  Giant,  Ensil¬ 
age,  Yellow  Pride.  $5  bu.  sacked* 
Special  prices  on  car  lots.  Order  Ear¬ 
ly.  Harry  Vail,  Hew  Hillord,  Grange  Co.,  N.Y. 


Garden 

V  IvAk  )j  and  Floral 


GUIDE 


1 


Culture,  bv  Sevev. 


. 60 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  by  Salmon . 50 

For  Sale  bv  Tin:'  Ufrai,  New-Yorker 
383  W  iUlth  St.,  New  York 


-  For  70  years  the  leading  authority  ■“ 

Now  on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  fof 
r,  .  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Bolter  ,  oiO 
Keady  than  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  today. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

39  Stone  StTeet  ThaJFlow«r gitg 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens — By  A.  1 if.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  W right  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St. ,  N.Y. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Raise  a  SAFE  CROP — 

There  is  a  Steady  Demand  For  Corn 


“Ovet  100  successful 
com  grcwers  helped  us 
make  cur  Com  Book 
thoroughly  practical. 
Ask  for  your  copy.” 


Hungry  Europe  will  buy  all  the  food  we  can  ship  this  year. 

Large  amounts  of  stock  feeds  are  required  to  save  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  live  stock  in  addition  to  feeding  the  people. 

Meats  of  all  kind*  will  be  scarce  and  high-priced.  You  can  profit¬ 
ably  raise  more  stock  on  your  own  farm  using  corn  and  roughage. 

E.  FRANK  COE’S  SPECIAL  CORN  FERTILIZERS 

will  help  you  make  your  corn  crop  more  profitable.  Successful  farmers  are 
raising  big  crops  of  hard  corn  with  commercial  fertilizer  without  stable  manure. 
“People  will  suddenly  wake  up  and  realize  that  all  these  years  they  have  been 
giving  to  stable  manure  a  value  which  it  did  not  carry  and  that  with  fertilizer 
properly  handled  and  with  cover  crops,  they  will  be  able  to  get  the  same  results 
with  less  labor,  with  more  profit  and  with  far  greater  satisfaction.” 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor,  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
Make  your  plans  now  to  increase  your  1919  corn  crop.  Full  instruct  .is  for  testing  the 
seed  and  a  new  plan  to  keep  off  the  crows  together  with  other  helpful  suggestions  are  found 
in  our  book,  Com,  the  Foundation  of  Profitable  Farming.”  Your  copy  will  be  mailed  with¬ 
out  charge  if  you  tell  us  the  number  of  acres  of  corn  you  intend  to  plant  this  year. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

5  1  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  MAILBAG 


Cost  of  Farm  Crops 

I  believe  one  of  the  things  which  should 
be  brought  forcibly  before  the  public  is  a 
concise,  accurate  cost  account  of  farm 
crops.  It  will  help  materially  to  increase 
the  very  necessary  keeping  of  accounts  by 
the  individual  farmer,  and  will  tend  more 
than  most  anything  else  to  educate  the 
city  man  to  the  real  fact  that,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  cost  of  production,  the  farmer 
does  not  receive  the  enormous  profits  he 
is  supposed  to  get  on  all  the  produce  he 
raises.  earle  dilatusii. 

New  Jersey. 


January  11,  1919 

between  the  tile  and  the  oui6ide  form. 
This  must  be  tamped  in  well.  This  filling 
can  be  done  best  by  putting  in  one  or  two 
joints  of  the  tile,  then  fill  to  the  top  of 
these  with  concrete.  Then  put  on  one  or 
two  more  joints  of  tile,  filling  this  in  as 
the  ones  first  put  in.  Continue  this  to  the 
top ;  this  concrete  should  be  somewhat 
lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  quicksand. 
C  are  should  be  taken  not  to  shut  off  the 
source  of  the  water  supply.  Gravel  or 
sand  or  small  broken  stone  can  be  used  to 
lill  in  around  the  outside  of  the  tile  up  to 
within  about  a  foot  below  the  quicksand, 
lour  concrete  should  extend  a  foot  lower 
than  the  quicksand.  If  this  work  is  done 
properly  the  quicksand  will  never  bother 
you.  j  h 

Fayette  Co.,  Md. 


Trees  for  Every  Rural  New- Yorker  Home 

Shade  trees  and  evergreens  will  shelter  your  home  from  summer’s  blazing  heat  and 
winter  sch  illinprpfile.  I'lant  our  Norway  Maples  for  shade  oil  the  lawn  or  alone1  the  roadside.  They 
are  absolutely  hardy  and  grow  fast.  Sizes  from  7  ft.  to  16  It.  high— and  even  larger. 


Harrisons’  Fruit  Trees  are  budded  from  mature  wood  in  our  own 
bearing  orchards.  They  are  healthy,  vigorous  and  hardy 

Send  toda>  for  our  FREE  1919  Nursery  Book 

Harrisons’  Nurseries 

'The  World' s  Greatest  Nurseries' 

Box  14 
Berlin 


Selling  Caraway  Seed 

There  is  a  patch  near  our  house  that 
, always  grows  up  to  caraway  seed.  Last 
Summer  I  went  out  one  evening  and  cut 
a  little  of  it.  When  I  came  to  shell  it  I 
found  that  I  had  about  15  lbs.  of  it. 
People  tell  me  that  it  is  worth  from  50c 
to  $1  a  pound.  The  trouble  seems  to  be 
to  find  a  buyer.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
I  might  sell  it?  If  that  price  is  right, 
that  little  patch  is  worth  considerable 
money  every  year.  p.  r. 

Ilorseheads,  N.  Y. 

Seed  of  African  caraway  is  quoted  at 
ONc  a  pound.  The  native  seed  is  not  in 
great  demand  and  brings  much  less  than 
the  foreign.  It  is  used  as  a  medicine  and 
in  cooking.  The  best  way  to  find  the 
value  of  your  seed  would  be  to  send  sam¬ 
ples  of  it  to  some  dealer  in  botanic  drugs. 

Spring  or  Fall  Applications  for  Lime 

Let  me  know  the  best  way  to  apply  lime 
in  the  Spring  or  Fall.  Is  -it  a  good  idea 
to  spread  lime  on  top  and  plow  it  under? 
Some  claim  it  is  best  that  way.  Is  it 
preferable  to  spread  on  top  of  plowed 
soil  and  work  it  in?  j.  r. 

Maryland. 

By  general  agreement  the  best  way  to 
use  lime  is  to  scatter  it  on  the  rough  fur- 


A  Remedy  for  Bloat 

I  read  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  about  fa  rmers 
losing  cows  from  feeding  apples,  which 
causes  bloating.  I  wish  to  call  vour  at¬ 
tention  to  a  simple  remedy  I  have  used  on 
a  number  of  occasions.  The  cause  of 
bloating  may  be  apples,  clover  or  other 
food.  A  few  pounds  of  caustic  lime  slaked 
with  water,  and  the  milk  of  the  lime  run 
off  into  bottles,  will  keep  in  the  barn  in¬ 
definitely.  A  dose  consisting  of  about  a 
quart  poured  down  the  throat  of  the 
animal  will  relieve  the  trouble  in  less  time 
t ban  you  can.  go  to  the  telephone  and  call 
the  veterinarian.  I  suggest  that  you  re¬ 
print  this  simple  remedy  from  time  to 
tune.  I  have  used  it  with  success  over 

Ot)  yGsrs*  tt  ■p 

Westwood,  N.  J. 

B-  N.-Y. — We  have  heard  of  this  treat¬ 
ment.  Several  readers  have  also  reported 
feeding  raw  cornmeal  as  a  help  in  cases 
of  bloat. 


Y  MOST  IMPORTANT  PART  OF  |  DE&ias?  FEUJEStS 
11  ORCHARD  WORK  - 


•  High  and  Constant  pressure,  A  dependable  engine  and  pump.  Thorough 

_  agitation  of(  liquid.  Freedom  from  clogging.  Rigid,  simple  construction, 

Iy^PRAYmAI  feature  the  Ospraymo”  machines.  Foliage  unspray  ed  breeds  insects,  scale, 
■  ^ J  nil  Of  ‘•vl  (  fungus,  blight.  Use  a  sprayer  that  covers. 

Sprayers  for  Every  Need.  Write  for  Free  catalog  showing  complete  line. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY,  Dept.  2.  Elmira,  New  York 


CLOVER 


CLEAN  SEED 
PLUMP-HARDY 

Buy  early  —  have 
seed  tested.  If  it 
don’t  please  you, 
return  it— we’ll  refund  your  money— pay  freight. 
The  early  buyer,  in  this  year  of  seed  scarcity— gets 
best  qualities— lowest  prices.  If  you  need  field  seeds 
of  any  kind,  write  for  free  eatnlog  and  samples. 

Do  it  today  Mention  this  paper. 

A.  B.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to  be 
w  WEEDLESS  and  tree  from  dead  grains.  They 
will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary  field  seeds, 
nearly  always  addin  g  enough  to  the  crop  to  pay  lor 
themselves.  Samples  and  catalogue  including 
"How  to  Know  Good  Seed"  free.  Write  today. 
0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  260  Sixth  St.  Marysville,  Ohio 


You  Need 
Ibis  Book 

in  making  up  your 
garden  planting  list. 

From  cover  to  cover, 
it  teems  with  true- 
to-life  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  tho 
choicest  vegetables. 

It  is  a  safe  guide  in 
selecting  varieties 
either  for  home  or 
market. 

Gregory's  “Honest  — 

Seeds”  have  been  the  first  choice  of 
particular  gardeners  for  63  years.  They  are 
thoroughly  tested  for  vitality  and  purity- 
carry  blood  lines  long  controlled 
by  scientific  plant  breeding. 

Send  for  your  copy  today— free  \ 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
10X6  Elm  st„  Marblehead,  Masa. 


Meet  Your  Friends  at  Our  Booth 

SPRAYING 

Means  Prevention  of 

FOOD FAMINE 

SPRAYING  MATERIALS 

Efficiency  INSECTICIDES  and  FUNGICIDES  at  minimum  cost. 

We  Manufacture — Consequently  Our  Guarantee  Stands  for  Something 

Bordeaux  Mixture  Vitrio  Calcium  Arsenate  Blue  Vitriol 


(Paste  &  Powder) 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

(Paste  &  Powder) 


(Bordo-Lead  of  f  A  mo^t  efficient  poison  p  P 
highest  analysis)  for  the  Least  Expense)  ...  , 

Fish  Oil  Soap  PARIS  GREEN  1  0Uss) 


Write  for  literature  and  don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  our  DUST¬ 
ING  MACHINE  relieves  a  considerable  part  of  your  spraying  labor 
problem.  Write  for  our  Dealer  proposition  to  Dept.  R.  N.-Y 


SEE  OUR  REPRESENTATIVES  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION  MEETING,  JAN.  15  TO  17.  AT  ROCHESTER. 
SPECIAL  CONVENTION  PRICES  WILL  BE  QUOTED. 


Home  Office: 

85  WATER  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Factory — Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Branches : 

Columbus  -  -  Ohio 

Norfolk  -  -  - 
Jacksonville 
New  Orleans 


Reproduced  from  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Telegram 


rows  and  harrow  in  thoroughly.  This  is 
oil  the  theory  that  lime  is  heavy  and  will 
naturally  sink  down  through  the  soil,  and 
that  it  is  needed  in  the  upper  soil  where 
the  plant  roots  do  most  feeding.  In  some 
oases,  for  deep-rooted  plants,  farmers 
argue  that  the  subsoil  is  sour  and  that 
lime  is  needed  there.  So,  now  and  then, 
in  the  rotation,  they  put  the  lime  on  the 
surface  and  plow  it  under.  In  general, 
liming  after  plowing  is  best  practice. 


Spraying  Lawn  with  Poison 

If  a  man  has  a  nice  lawn  around  his 
house,  and  it  is  eaten  by  insects  or  worms 
so  that  it  looks  brown,  can  he  spray  it 
with  a  poison  to  kill  them,  after  notify¬ 
ing  his  neighbors  of  this  spraying?  If 'a 
cow  should  eat  this  grass  and  it  poisoned 
her,  would  the  man  who  owned  the  lawn 
be  responsible  for  damage?  w.  a.  s. 

Rhode  Island. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  spraying  would 
do  any  good.  The  lawn  has  probably  been 
destroyed  by  white  grubs.  These  insects 
work  underground  and  the  spray  would 
not  reach  them.  If  the  lawn  is  very  bad 
it  will  most  likely  be  necessary  to  dig  or 
plow  it,  and  clean  out  the  grubs  by  hand¬ 
picking  or  by  letting  poultry  do  ‘it.  As 
for  the. spraying,  your  neighbor’s  cow  has 
no  business  on  your  lawn  if  you  do  not 
want  here  there.  To  avoid  responsibility, 
put  up  a  notice  that  you  have  used  the 
spray,  and  also  notify  your  neighbor  by 
letter  that  you  have  done  so. 


Salting  Ham  and  Bacon 

•  PaFe  3322  K.  J.  S.  recommends  us¬ 
ing  10  pounds  of  salt  for  every  100  pounds 
of  meat  in  curing  bams  and  bacon,  be¬ 
sides  rubbing  the  meat  thoroughly  with 
sa  t  over  night  before  packing.  Meat 
salted  like  that  will  have  to  be  freshened 
before  cooking,  and  freshening  takes  the 
best  palatableness  away  from  the  meat 
Our  recipe  for  curing  bams,  shoulders  and 
bacon  calls  for  five  pounds  of  salt  to  the 
hundred  pounds  of  meat,  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar  or 
one  quart  of  molasses,  and  water  to  cover 
the  meat.  Our  recipe  also  calls  for  the 
meat  to  be  overhauled  in  three  days,  and 
after  that  every  five  days,  in  order  to 
have  tho  meat  pickle  through  evenly.  AYe 
usually  have  an  extra  barrel  to  repack  in  ; 
the  meat  that  is  on  top  goes  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  empty  barrel.  After  repacking 
the  meat,  stir  up  the  brine  thoroughly  and 
pour  it  over  the  meat,  put  on  follower 
and  weight  with  a  stone  just  heavy 
enough  to  keep  the  meat  under  the  brine. 

\\e  usually  begin  using  the  bacon  after 
it  has  been  in  the  pickle  two  weeks ;  it  is 
the  same  as  Scotch  bacon,  except  there 
are  no  spices  in  the  pickle.  We  often  cut 
a  ham  in  half  so  it  will  pickle  quicker 
and  when  it  has  been  in  two  weeks  it  is 
very  nice  boiled  or  fried. 

'W  hen  the  meat  is  to  be  smoked  we  usu¬ 
ally  pickle  the  bacon  four  to  five  weeks 
according  to  thickness;  hams  and  shoul- 
<lei\s i  live  to  six  weeks,  according  to  size. 
W  e  have  used  our  recipe  for  many  years 
and  cured  and  smoked  thousands  of 
pounds  of  hams,  shoulders  and  bacon  for 
our  neighbors,  as  well  as  for  ourselves 
and  never  had  a  complaint. 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass,  milton  a.  brown. 

Bread  from  Home-Grown  Winter  Wheat 

I  have  read  from  time  to  time  articles 
on  Winter  wheat  bread,  and  will  give  my 
experience  with  flour  made  from  our  home- 
grown  wheat  ground  at  a  nearby  mill.  I 
could  not  make  bread  fit  to  eat  with  it 
alone,  but  mixed  with  Winter  wheat  flour 
that  I  bought,  it  made  fine  bread.  I  use 
no  Spring  wheat  flour.  The  reason  which 
I  have  considered  to  blame  for  my  failure 
is  that  the  flour  is  not  old  enough.  If 
one  could  keep  the  flour  for  a  year  or 
two  anyone  ought  to  be  able  to  make  as 
good  bread  from  Winter  wheat  as  from 
Spring  wheat  flour.  The  mills  that  make 
flour  by  the  wholesale  store  their  flour  for 
a  time  before  putting  on  the  market,  so 
I  have  been  told.  Mrs.  h.  s.  d. 


Sinking  Well  Through  Quicksand 

This  can  be  done  successfully  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Make  a  form  something  on  the 
plan  of  a  silo,  long  enough  to  reach 
through  the  quicksand,  and  somewhat 
larger  than  you  want  the  well.  Set  it  in 
position,  work  the  quicksand  out  from 
underneath  this  form,  lowering  the  form 
as  you  take  the  quicksand  out  at  the 
bottom,  until  you  get  well  through  the 
quicksand  ;  then  continue  to  dig  the  well 
as  much  deeper  as  you  wish.  When  you 
have  dug  the  well  as.  deep  as  you  waut  it, 
lower  the  vitrified  pipe,  a  joint  at  a  time, 
until  you  get  to  the  top  of  the  quicksand  ; 
then  make  a  good  concrete  mixture  of  ce¬ 
ment,  good  clean  round  sand  and  gravel, 
about  four  parts  gravel,  two  of  sand  and 
one  of  cement.  Shovel  this  concrete  in 


Vinegar  from  Peach  Parings 

Answering  the  inquiry  of  II.  M.  rela¬ 
tive  to  “Vinegar  From  Fruit  Parings”  on 
page  1337,  I  saved  peach  parings,  poured 
cold  water  over  them  and  boiled  till  soft 
enough  to  mash  through  a  strainer,  poured 
juice  into  bottles,  tied  gauze  over  tops, 
let  stand  and  ferment,  and  after  complete 
fermentation,  poured  off  again  very  care¬ 
fully  through  a  strainer  into  other  bot¬ 
tles,  avoiding  stirring  the  sediment  in 
bottom  of  bottles,  and  it  was  ready  for 
use.  I  should  think  almost  any  other 
fruit  parings  that  were  not  too  hard  to 
boil  out  the  juice  could  be  made  into 
vinegar.  I  used  some  very  excellent 
grape  vinegar  sent  me  this  Summer  to 
put  up  my  spiced  peaches,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  it  was  made,  but  probably  by 
extracting  the  juice  and  letting  it  fer¬ 
ment.  CARRIE  M.  LASH. 

Virginia. 


Father:  “You  have  been  running 
ahead  of  your  allowance.  Richard.”  Sou  : 
“I  know  it,  dad.  I’ve  been  hoping  for  a 
long  time  that  the  allowance  would 
strengthen  up  enough  to  overtake  me.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 
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NATIONai-ttWNT 
SMOKE 


Don’t 
All  Your  Hogs 

Save  a  few  and  be  sure  of  good  meat  for  your 
own  use  when  wanted.  You  can  do  it  easily  with 
the  National  Giant  Smoke  House.  This  wonderful 
Smoke  House  is  portable,  can  be  taken  into  base¬ 
ment  or  kitchen  and  operated  same  as  a  stove — or 
on  the  back  porch,  or  in  the  yard— anywhere. 

Operates  on  Bawdust  and  cobs,  and  little  hickory 
bark  for  seasoning.  Gives  you  better,  sweeter, 
cheaper  meat  than  you’ve  ever  had  before.  Hund¬ 
reds  in  use  all  over  U.  S. ,  Canada, Cuba,  S.  America. 


A  5-YEARS’  SUCCESS 


Positively  the  best  way  of  smoking  hams,  bacon, 
sausages.  Made  in  3  sizes.  Guaranteed. 

After  smoking  meats,  use  for  Store 
house.  Absolutely  bug  and  mite  proof. 
Keeps  meat  sweet  all  summer.  Worth  Its 
price  many  times— for  this  feature  alone. 

GET  FREE  BOOK 

Learn  all  about  this  wonderful  1 
new  way  of  smoking  meat.  Book 
tells  when  to  butcher,  about  stor¬ 
age,  how  smoke  house  operates, 
etc.  Also  gives  prize-winning 
recipes  for  curing  Hams,  Bacon, 

Sausages  at  home.  Write  for 
book ,  get  low  prices  today,  sure- 

Portable  Elevator  Mfg.  Co. 

258  McCIun  St., Bloomington, Ill. 


^uLVERIZcs 

LIMESTONE 

Applying  lime  to  the  land  is 
a  quick  and  economical  way 
to  improve  the  soil,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  Solvay  Pul¬ 
verized  Limestone  is  ground 
to  a  fineness  that  makes  it 
immediately  available.  It 
sweetens — it  warms,  it  acts 
as  a  fertilizer  by  releasing  the  plant 
food  locked  in  the  soil.  Finest 
ground,  purest  quality,  highest 
percentage  of  carbonates. 

Get  our  FREE  booklet 

About  lime  and  how  to 
use  it.  Free  on  request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 
506  Milton  Ave. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


solvay 
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Get  this  Big 
Money  -  Saving 
Book  and  sample  of  BROWN’S 
1  ACID  TEST  HEAVY  GALVAN¬ 
IZED  FENCE,  both  free,  postpaid. 

.  See  the  quality  and  compare  my  LOW 
,  FACTORY  FREIGHT  PREPAID 
PRICES.  Our  prices  beat  all  compction 
-our  quality  we  let  you  prove  before  you  buy. 

LOWEST  PRICES— I  Pay  All  Freight  Charges 

Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence  this  year  until  you  get 
New  Bargain  Fence  Book.  Snows  160  styles.  Also 
Crates,  Lawn  Fence,  Barb  Wire — all  at  startling  low  pricea. 
A  postal  brings  sample  to  test  and  book  free,  postpaid. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.tm 
Department  459  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Potato 
Planter 

Increase a  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  ssed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (If  desired),  covers  up.  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting:.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  In  plnin 
sitfht.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizos  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protect  your  self  aaainat 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  now. 


In  Stock 
Near 
You 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  840 
Utica,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Duty  on  Imports  from  Canada 

Will  you  tell  me  what  the  law  is  in 
regard  to  going  into  Canada  and  getting 
hay  and  grain?  I  mean  in  wagon-loads, 
for  home  use.  r.  l.  h. 

New  York. 

Such  merchandise  must  be  presented  at 
the  nearest  custom  house  in  the  United 
States  for  entry  and  payment  of  duty  if 
the  merchandise  is  dutiable.  If  the  mer¬ 
chandise  does  not  exceed  $100  in  value 
no  consular  invoice  is  necessary.  If  it 
does  exceed  $100  in  value  a  consular  in¬ 
voice  must  he  presented  at  the  custom 
house  at  the  time  of  making  entry,  or,  in 
the  absence  of  such  invoice,  a  bond  for  its 
production  is  required. 

The  Customs  Regulations  of  1915  (Ar¬ 
ticle  293)  provide  that  merchandise  un¬ 
conditionally  free  of  duty,  not  exceeding 
$100  in  value,  and  all  merchandise  where 
the  duty  does  not  exceed  $10,  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  at  frontier  ports  on  informal  en¬ 
try,  which  entry  must  contain  the  address 
of  the  importer  and  have  attached  thereto 
a  commercial  bill  covering  the  merchan¬ 
dise  upon  which  the  customs  officer  will 
make  his  return. 

If  the  merchandise  is  hay  it  will  be 
subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
ton,  under  paragraph  205  of  the  tariff  act 
of  October  3,  1913 ;  if  wheat  or  corn,  it 
will  be  free  of  duty  under  paragraphs  644 
and  465,  respectively ;  however,  if  such 
wheat  contains  screenings  of  commercial 
value,  such  screenings  will  be  dutiable  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  centum  ad  valorem  as  a 
non-enumerated,  unmanufactured  article, 
under  paragraph  385 ;  if  the  merchandise 
is  oats,  it  will  be  dutiable  at  six  cents  per 
bushel  of  32  pounds  under  paragraph  192, 
or,  if  barley,  it  will  be  dutiable  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  per  bushel  or  48  pounds  under 
paragraph  188  of  the  said  tariff  act. 

The  War  Trade  Board  advises  that  if 
the  merchandise  were  hay  it  would  be 
covered  by  general  import  license  PBF  3, 
but  that  an  individual  import  license 
would  be  necessary  if  the  merchandise 
were  grain. 


Joint  Ownership  of  Property 

Will  you  explain  the  difference  between 
a  joint  deed  and  a  single  one;  how  I  can 
tell  the  difference?  For  instance,  if  a 
man  and  wife  have  a  joint  deed,  how 
should  it  read?  Suppose  John  Brown 
has  a  deed  which  says  to  John  Brown, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  What 
kind  of  a  deed  is  that?  J.  B.  w. 

The  joint  deed  is  a  deed  made  by  two 
or  more  individuals  as  joint  owners  of 
property.  A  joint  owner  is  one  who  owns 
together  with  one  or  more  beside  himself, 
a  piece  of  property,  the  entire  property 
belonging  to  both,  and  at  the  death  of 
any  of  the  owners,  the  title  passes  on  to 
the  survivors.  The  joint  ownership  or 
joint  tenancy  must  be  created  expressly 
by  a  deed.  A  deed  granting  property  to 
two  individuals  or  more  as  joint  owners 
would  expressly  so  state.  That  is,  ■where¬ 
by  granting,  etc.,  to  John  Brown  and 
John  Smith  jointly,  or  as  joint  owners. 

A  deed  which  says  to  John  Brown,  his 
heirs,  etc.,  is  merely  a  simple  deed  grant¬ 
ing  an  estate  in  fee  simple.  The  most 
important  part  to  understand  in  relation 
to  joint  ownership  is  that  the  property 
cannot  be  disposed  of  by  any  one  of  the 
joint  owners.  That  is,  if  all  of  it  belongs 
to  each  one;  and-  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  any  one  of  the  owners,  it  passes 
on  to  the  survivors,  and  the  last  survivor 
gets  the  title  to  the  entire  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty. 


Sale  of  Cattle 

A  sold  to  B  a  bunch  of  cattle  for  a 
stated  sum,  receiving  $10  down,  cattle  to 
be  delivered  on  a  stated  date  by  A.  Be¬ 
fore  this  date  B  took  two  cows  from 
bunch.  On  date  of  delivery  one  remain¬ 
ing  cow  was  dead,  but  A  was  ready  to 
deliver  the  same,  B  refusing  to  accept  it. 
Under  the  circumstances  was  B  lioldeu 
for  purchase  price?  H.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

One  would  have  to  know  the  exact  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  parties  to  decide 
this  question  fairly.  If  it  was  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  parties  that  the  cattle 
would  be  delivered  at  a  certain  place  on 
a  day  certain,  then  the  contract  was  not 
executed  until  the  cattle  arrived  at  the 
place  on  that  day ;  and  if  in  the  meantime 
one  of  them  had  died,  the  loss  would  in 
all  probability  fall  on  A,  as  title  to  the 
cattle  would  be  in  A  till  they  were  ten¬ 
dered  to  B  at  the  time  and  place  stated. 
Tendering  or  offering  to  B  a  dead  cow  at 
the  time  and  place  would  not  be  a  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  contract  It  would  seem  a*  if 
both  parties  waived  part  of  the  terms  of 
the  contract  when  B  took  the  two  cows, 
but  undoubtedly  both  parties  intended  the 
contract  to  remain  as  before  in  regard  to 
the  balance  of  the  cows. 


More  Work 

— and  Fuel 
Costs  Less 
than  Feed 

IN  everyday  use  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farms  the  Hu¬ 
ber  Light  Four  has 
proved  its  ability  to  do  work 
economically.  Fuel  costs 
less  than  horse  feed.  The 
Huber  costs  nothing  when 
it  is  idle.  Time  that  would 
be  used  to  take  care  of 
horses  can  be  used  for  work 
that  pays.  The  Huber 
works  steadily  without  rest¬ 
ing  time. 

In  a  competitive  demon¬ 
stration  in  Maryland  a  Hu¬ 
ber  Light  Four  plowed  and 
disced  a  plot  of  ground  with 
611  gallons  of  kerosene, 
while  nine  other  tractors 
required  from  9%  to  12^ 
gallons. 

The  Huber  Light  Four 
gives  ample  power  for  eco¬ 
nomical  operation  of  a  buzz 
saw,  feed  grinder,  silage 
cutter,  small  thresher,  corn 
husker  and  hay  baler. 


Here  is  Huber  Economy 


“I  plowed  35  acres  of  blue  grass 
sod  at  a  cost  in  fuel  and  oil  and 
labor  at  86  cents  an  acre  —  and 
did  the  best  work  of  any  year  since 
I’ve  been  farming.”  C.  L.  Mitch, 
South  Vienna,  Ohio. 


“It  costs  $20  a  day  to  work  two 
men  and  twelve  horses  in  our 
neighborhood.  We  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  with  our  light  four 
for  $10.”  W.  S.  Foster,  Gilman, 
Montana. 


“With  my  Huber  Light  Four  we 
filled  six  silos  in  7^2  days.  We 
fill  a  16  x  32  Silo  on  18  gallons 
of  kerosene.”  C.  O.  Malmquist,  Road 
City,  Minn. 


In  the  5,000  pound  class;  pulls  three 
14"  plows;  12  h.  p.  at  draw-bar; 
25  h.  p.  at  belt;  Waukesha  four  cyl¬ 
inder  motor;  perfex  radiator;  Hyatt 
Roller  bearings;  burns  gasoline,  kero¬ 
sene  or  distillate;  center  draft;  two 
speeds  2)<£  and  4  miles  per  hour. 


Write  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer 
and  “Doing  the  Impossible ”,  a  booklet . 


THE  HUBER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


624  Center  Street  Established  over  40  Years  MARION.  OHIO 

Canadian  Branch:  Brandon,  Manitoba 


I 

of  a 

You  might  be  getting  every  year  a  half  peck  of 
wheat,  3  pecks  of  potatoes  or  5  quarts  of  corn. 
No  matter  how  green,  tough,  hard,  big  or  deep- 
rooted  the  stumps  may  be,  you  can  get  them  out 
quickly  and  cheaply  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder. 


‘  Wc  blew  out  big  oak  stumps  easily  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.” 
writes  Garacovc  Farm,  North  East,  Md. 

“I  blasted  the  stumps  on  160  acres  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  The 
largest  stumps  were  split  to  pieces  easily,”  writes  Fred  Laughlin, 
Foster,  Mo. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Atlas  Farm  Powder  when 
you  have  land  to  clear,  trees  to  plant,  etc.  Our 
120-page  illustrated  book,  “Better  Farming  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder,”  will  tell  you  how  simple 
and  easy  it  is  to  do  the  blasting.  You  will  find 
the  book  worth  dollars  to  you.  But  the  coupon 
or  a  post  card  will  bring  it.  Write  now — before 
you  forget. 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Magazine  stocks  near  you. 


I  ATLAS  POWDER  CO. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

■  Send  me  “Better  Farming  with  At  l 

(Farm  Powder."  I  am  interested 
explosives  for  the  purpose  before  whi< 
I  mark  “X.” 

□  Stump  B  luting 

ID  Boulder  Blasting 
□  Subsoil  Blasting 
□  Tree  Planting 
□  Ditch  Digging 
□  Road  Making  RN — 


I 


Name_ 


^^.ddress  _ _ 


Mas  Farm  Fbwdez 


The  Safest  Explosive; 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 
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Money  In  Sirump  Land 


. ^ 

I  //.  0.  Hunzicker,  of  Foster,  JVash., 
•pulling  a  2.', -inch  fir  stump  with 
;  deep  tap  roots  out  of  hard  ground. 


%  ;i 


Weight,  without  cable,  171  pounds 


This  man  made  #55  Land 
Worth  #200  an  acre 
Pulling  Big stumps by  hand 

CLEAR  your  stump  land  cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  or  powder.  Your  own  right 
arm  on  the  lever  of  the  “K”  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the  best  inch 
steel  cable.  I  guarantee  it.  I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  I  give  highest  banking  references. 

HAND  POWER. 


Showing 
easy  lever 
operation 


One  man  with  ft  *'K”  can  outpull  16  horses.  Works 
by  leverage— same  principle  as  a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump. 
Made  of  best  steel — guaranteed  against  break¬ 
age.  Has  two  speeds — 60  ft.  per  minute  for 
hauling  In  cable  or  for  small  stumps — slow 
speed  for  heavy  pulls.  Works  equally  well 
on  hillsides  or  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  go. 

Write  me  today  for  special  offer  and 
free  booklet  on  Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Box  34 
182  Fifth  St. 

^  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


No  Stumploo  For  The  © 


They  do  their  cultivation  quicker,  better  and  with  less 
labor,  for  Planet  Jrs.  are  scientific  garden  tools  that  work 
easily,  rapidly  and  with  thoroughness.  Used  by  successful 
farmers  and  gardeners  for  over  forty-five  years.  Planet  Jrs. 
last  a  lifetime  and  are  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 

Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 
sows  all  garden  seeds  from  the  smallest  up  to  peas  and  beans, 
in  hills  or  in  drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next  row  at  one 
passage,  and  enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres  a  day 
all  through  the  season.  A  double  and  single  wheel-hoe 
in  one.  Straddles  crops  till  20  inches  high,  then  works 
between  them.  A  splendid  combination  for  the  family 
garden,  onion  grower,  or  large  gardener. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr.  js  the  highest  type  of 
single-wheel  hoe  made.  It  is  a  hand-machine 
whose  light  durable  construction  enables  a 
man,  woman,  or  boy  to  cultivate  the  gar¬ 
den  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc. 

Box  1107  V  Philadelphia 

New  72-pg.  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  In  action 
and  describes  over  55  tools, 

Including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse- Hoes,  Harrows, 

Orchard-,  Beet-  and  Pivot- 
Wheel  Riding  Cultiyators. 

Write  for  it  today  1 


Grow  More  Grain~X_« 

Last  year  you  produced  more  grain  because  “Food 
would  win  the  war.”  This  year,  Uncle  Sam  is 
asking  for  even  greater  grain  production  to  help  him 
establish  a  just  peace  and  save  the  world  from 
anarchy.  Use  a  Crown  Drill;  put  every  grain  where  it  will  make  th< 
best  growth.  The  Crown  force  feed  insures  accurate  seeding — can  be 

regulated  instantly.  Powerful  springs  hold  the  discs  to  their  work— 

prevent  skips  on  hard  spots.  You  can  sow  dent 
corn  and  kidney  beans  as  well  as  small  grains — no 
cracked  kernels.  The  Crown  ferti lizer  feed  will 
handle  dry  or  damp  goods — instantly  regulated. 
Drills  are  made  in  all  sizes,  both  hoe  and  disc. 

Write  at  once  for  1919  Catalog 

Crown  Wheelbarrow  Seeders  make  high-priced  clover  seed 
go  farther.  We  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sowers  and 
Traction  Sprayers. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO,  112  Wayne  St,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


The  Long  Island  Cabbage  Seed  Crop 

The  growing  of  cabbage  seed  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  most  localized  of 
the  special  crops  grown  on  Long  Island. 
Not  all,  but  most  American  seed  is  raised 
within  six  miles  of  Mattituck,  which  is 
far  out  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  in 
the  region  where  cauliflowers,  seed  corn 
and  mealy  potatoes  have  developed  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  regions  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  scarcity  of  food  in  Europe  has 
made  Denmark  devote  itself  to  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  neglect  cabbage  seed,  raising 
the  price  and  giving  an  added  stimulus 
to  American  seed  production.  The  area 
is  at  present  about  1,000  acres,  and  is  not 
greatly  increasing,  because  potatoes  and 
seed  corn  can  be  depended  upon  for  surer 
it  smaller  profits. 

Cabbage  seed  is  nearly  always  raised  on 
contract,  the  seedsman  furnishing  the 
seed  and  buying  the  product  at  a  fixed 
price  per  pound.  Cabbage  seed  is  gener¬ 
ally  raised  on  land  where  early  potatoes 
have  been  secured,  and  the  second  year 
may  be  followed  by  late  “flowers”  or 
“sprouts,”  making  three  crops  in  two 
years.  If  the  variety  is  that  of  flat 
Dutch.  Danish  Ball  or  other  late  variety, 
the  seed  is  sown  about  July  20,  hut  for 
Wakefield  or  other  early  sort  the  sowing 
may  be  as  late  as  August  15.  Some  sow 
in  beds  and  transplant,  while  others  sow 
in  the  field  and  thin  the  plants  to  a  suit¬ 
able  distance.  If  sown  in  a  bed,  the  plants 
are  ready  for  the  field  in  six  weeks,  when 
they  are  set  in  rows  three  feet  apart, 
and  closer  than  they  would  be  if  heads 
were  to  be  marketed.  The  plants  are 
given  ordinary  care  until  November  1, 
when  they  should  be  starting  to  head. 
The  state  of  development  most  desired 
is  that  in  which  the  shape  of  the  head  is 
formed,  but  before  it  has  become  solid. 
At  this  stage  the  seedsman  sends  a  repre¬ 
sentative  through  the  field  to  “rogue”  the 
patch  by  cutting  out  all  that  are  not  of 
the  type  desired.  The  plants  are  now 
ready  for  the  critical  period  of  Winter 
storage.  As  five  rows  can  be  put  in  one 
trench,  back  furrows  are  plowed  and  the 
young  cabbage  placed  root  down,  two  or 
three  abreast  and  crowded  close  together. 
As  soon  as  this  is  done  the  plow  is  used 
to  throw  dirt  against  and  on  the  cabbages. 
The  asparagus  ridger  carries  more  dirt 
on  the  cabbages,  and  finally  a  shovel  may 
be  used  to  cover  thin  spots.  No  straw  or 
stalk  or  marsh  bay  is  used,  the  bank  of 
earth  being  ample  protection  in  this  mild 
climate. 

As  soon  as  weather  permits  the  laud  to 
be  worked  in  the  Spring,  furrows  are 
plowed  four  feet  apart,  and  preferably 
running  east  and  west.  The  ridges  are 
opened  by  running  a  plow  along  one  side 
to  expose  the  cabbages,  which  are  then 
dug  out  with  a  fork  and  thrown  into  the 
furrows  with  the  head  to  the  west  or 
southwest.  If  the  cabbage  has  a  firm 
head  it  is  deeply  slashed  with  a  knife  to 
let  the  sprouts  get  out.  A  furrow  is 
then  plowed  on  to  the  roots  and  ordinary 
cultivation  given.  The  object  in  heading 
the  cabbages  west  is  that  the  high  winds 
are  likely  to  come  from  that  way,  and  if 
the  stalks  come  out  toward  the  west  and 
then  turn  up  they  will  not  so  easily  blow 
over. 

By  July  15  the  seeds  are  turning  light 
red  in  the  pods,  indicating  proper  matur¬ 
ity.  The  stalks  are  cut  with  a  cauliflower 
knife  and  laid  down  in  small  bundles  like 
grain.  When  dry  they  must  bo  thrashed 
at  once.  Large  growers  use  a  small  grain 
separator  with  less  than  the  usual  con¬ 
caves,  the  machines  run  slowly.  The 
small  growers  spread  a  canvas  and  thrash 
with  a  flail,  as  they  are  easily  separated 
from  the  pods.  The  seed  is  at  once 
cleaned  of  pods  with  a  fanning  mill  and 
spread  in  a  dry  place  on  cloth  or  paper  to 
dry.  In  two  weeks  after  thrashing  it  is 
ready  to  bag  and  deliver  to  the  seedsman. 

It  sounds  easy,  but  the  whole  course  of 
the  crop  is  beset  with  dangers.  Drought 
may  prevent  the  germination  of  the  seed 
or  prevent  the  transplantation  to  the  field. 
Late  cabbage  worms  may  injure  the  young 
cabbages,  or  a  bad  season  and  early  Win¬ 
ter  like  1017  catch  most  of  them  before 
they  can  be  put  in  trenches.  During  the 
Winter  deep  freezing  may  kill  many  of 
the  stored  heads,  or  rot  may  spread  in 
the  trenches  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
grower  has  only  .one-quarter  the  expected 
acreage.  In  June  an  unseasonable  north- 


cast  gale  may  blow  the  blossoming  stalks 
fiat,  or  cabbage  maggots  cause  the  most 
promising  to  die  just  before  maturity. 
Most  dreaded  of  all,  wet,  foggy  weather 
may  cause  the  seeds  to  sprout  in  the 
pods,  or  a  heavy  thunderstorm  on  the  dry 
pods  may  scatter  half  the  seeds  on  the 
ground. 

If  none  of  these  things  does  happen,  a 
good  crop  may  give  1,000  or  even  1.200 
pounds  of  fine  seed,  but  often  the  yield  is 
cut  down  to  400  or  GOO  pounds,  while  500 
is  generally  thought  to  be  a  fair  crop  for 
a  10-year  average.  In  the  years  before 
the  war  a  fair  price  was  40c  to  GOc  a 
pound,  but  the  war  conditions  sent  the 
price  to  .$1  in  1017,  and  this  year  to  se¬ 
cure  an  adequate  supply  $1.50  a  pound  is 
being  paid.  This  seems  large  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  farmer,  but  he  must  consider  the  cer¬ 
tain  large  outlay  for  labor  and  fertilizer, 
not  less  than  $200  an  acre,  with  the 
chance  of  a  complete  loss  of  crop.  Even 
with  such  prices  there  is  little  increase  in 
acreage,  while  the  stand-bys,  potatoes, 
cauliflowers  and  seed  corn,  are  steadily 
increasing.  h.  f.  button. 


Seed  Potatoes 

On  page  1377,  in  discussing  early  and 
late  potatoes,  a  correspondent  touches  a 
vital  point  in  potato  growing,  that  of 
“harking  back,”  as  the  boys  say,  to  the 
individual  potato.  For  years  my  rule  was 
to  seleet  from  the  best  hills,  when  digging, 
those  giving  a  maximum  number  of  good 
size  and  minimum  of  small.  Progress  was 
slow,  variation  in  yield  too  great,  so  I 
began  with  single  specimens  of  uniform 
weight  and  shape.  The  first  year  yield 
varied,  per  potato,  from  6  lbs.  to  1G’4 
lbs.  Discarding  the  lower  yields  and 
holding  closely  to  type  and  uniform  size, 
I  found  a  marked  advance  in  uniformity 
in  production  per  potato,  so  much  so  that 
I  am  convinced  that  if  growers  would  but 
follow  this  systematically  a  few  years 
they  would  have  foundation  stock  of  su¬ 
perior  value  and  greatly  increased  power 
of  resistance  to  disease.  The  problem  is 
not  so  much  one  of  variety  as  health  and 
vigor,  the  result  of  careful  selection.  Here 
the  foundation  must  be  the  individual 
seed,  and  on  this  we  can  build  what  we 
please,  provided  we  maintain  a  favorable 
environment.  That  this  varies  greatly 
with  different  strains  of  this  same  variety 
is  a  fact  to  be  recognized  when  seeking 
largest  production.  For  this  reason  it 
pays  to  lay  the  foundation  by  the  single- 
specimen  test,  and  then  seek  that  har¬ 
mony  of  Conditions  which  will  tend  to  give 
best  returns. 

The  same  principle  holds  with  corn, 
and  all  crops;  yes,  certainly  with  our 
fruit  trees.  It  does  not  pay  to  fight  na¬ 
ture,  and  wise  is  he  who  seeks  and  finds 
the  right  environment  for  his  crops  ahd 
establishes  that  harmony  which  leads  to¬ 
wards  prosperity.  c.  m.  twitciiell. 


Fertility  for  Lawn 

I  have  recently  moved  into  a  new 
house ;  the  yard  has  been  filled  so  that 
the  soil  is  not  extra  good  and  I  want  to 
get  grass  started  in  the  Spring.  I  have 
had  a  coat  of  manure  put  on  the  yard, 
and  was  going  to  lime  it,  but  a  friend 
told  me  that  I  should  not  use  the  lime 
along  with  the  manure.  I  knew  that  hen 
manure  or  sheep  manure  should  not  be 
used  with  the  lime,  but  the  manure  that 
I  have  is  from  horses.  Should  I  use  the 
lime  with  the  horse  manure,  and  if  so 
would  it  be  better  to  put  it  on  now  or 
wait  until  Spring?  B.  N.  M. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

We  think  this  soil  needs  both  lime  and 
manure,  and  we  should  use  both.  It  is 
true  that  when  lime  is  mixed  with  any 
kind  of  manure,  or  most  forms  of  organic 
matter,  a  certain  amount  of  ammonia  is 
set  free.  Scatter  lime  in  a  henhouse  or 
where  hen  manure  is  stored,  and  you  can 
quickly  smell  the  ammonia,  when  this 
mixture  is  made.  Above  ground  the  am¬ 
monia  thus  set  free  is  lost,  as  it  escapes 
into  the  air  as  a  gas.  When  the  lime  and 
manure  are  mixed  together  in  the  soil 
there  is  no  loss.  While  much  the  same 
chemical  action  may  take  place  the  am¬ 
monia  is  held  in  the  soil  and  not,  as  in 
the  other  case,  lost  in  the  air.  Our  plan 
would  be  tn  give  that  soil  a  good  coat  of 
manure  in  the  Spring,  and  spade  it  well 
into  the  ground.  Then  scatter  on  the 
lime  and  rake  it  well  into  the  upper  soil. 
It  will  also  pay  you  to  use  a  quantity  of 
phosphate  or  boue  along  with  the  lime 
and  manure. 
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Warm  rooms  to  get  up  in,  a  warm  room  for  breakfast,  warm 
rooms  all  day  long  for  the  women  folk  and  children  and  a 
warm  room  to  retire  in — without  fuss  or  muss,  with  just  one 
fire  to  tend. 

Make  no  mistake — all  “pipeless  furnaces”  are  not  NEW 
IDEA  furnaces.  They  haven’t  the  patented  exclusive  NEW 
IDEA  features  that  make  this  furnace  a  real  investment.  They 
haven’t  the  frameless  feed  door  construction  that  never  becomes 


loose  or  leaks  dust,  smoke,  or  gas ;  the  hot  blast  that  saves  fuel ; 
the  smoke  curtain;  or  the  cup  joints  that  mean  added  years 
of  life.  They  haven’t  the  wonderfully  scientific  radiator  that 
makes  every  possible  unit  of  heat  in  the  fuel  useful.  They 
haven’t  these  features  because  they  aren’t  made — as  is  the 
NEW  IDEA — by  the  company  that  has  specialized  for  over 
30  years  and  has  developed  such  leaders  in  their  fields  as  the 
Imperial  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers,  the  Imperial  Super- 
Smokeless  Boilers  and  the  Superior  Warm  Air  Heater. 


Don’t  Wait !  Enjoy  the  NEW  IDEA  This  Winter 

It  only  takes  a  day  to  install  the  NEW  IDEA.  There  is  only  one 
hole  to  cut.  No  pipes ;  no  alterations.  The  cost  is  but  little  more  than 
for  one  good  stove.  Burns  coal,  coke,  wood  or  gas. 

Let  us  tell  you  where  you  can  see  the  NEW  IDEA  in  operation. 
Write  TODAY  for  catalogue  and  complete  information.  Our  heating 
engineers  are  at  your  service ;  their  advice  is  absolutely  free. 

Utica  Heater  Company,  Box  50,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Some  good  territory  is  still  open  for  selling  agents. 


Note  These 
NEW  IDEA  Features 

Frameless  feed  door 

Cup-jointed  construction 

Smoke  curtain 

Two-piece  firepot 

One-piece  ash  pit 

Patented  non-clinker  grate 

Direct  connected  cleanout 

Hot  blast  feed  door 

Large  water  pan 

Gas-  and  dust-tight  radiator 

Burns  hard  coal,  soft  coal,  wood  or  gas 


NEW  IDEA  Pipe  less  Furnace 

“The  One  You’ve  Heard  So  Much  About” 


Right  Now 
You  Can  Have 
Every  Room 
Comfortable — 


EVERY  Room  Heated 
The  New 


Not  next  winter  but  NOW,  you  can  have 
even,  comfortable,  healthful  heat  in  every 
room  of  your  house.  Think  of  it !  No 
stuffy,  air-less  rooms;  no  chilly  cheerless 
rooms.  Just  solid  comfort — an  abundance 
of  fresh,  tempered,  warm  air  in  every 
nook  and  cranny — from  one 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  steadily  shrinking  as 
compared  with  the  December  movement. 
Well  below  1,000  cars  of  leading  native 
fruits  and  vegetables  moving  in  daily,  but 
this  amount  is  more  than  double  the  rate 
in  early  January  of  last  year.  Most,  lines 
are  clearing  up  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
way.  Prices,  compared  with  a  year  ago, 
are  about  10  per  cent  lower  for  potatoes, 
one-third  lower  for  onions,  nearly  one- 
half  lower  for  cabbage  and  from  one-sev¬ 
enth  to  over  one-third  lower  for  field 
beaus.  Apples  are  one-fourth  higher  this 
season.  Cranberries  and  celery,  lately, 
have  been  much  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

POTATO  OUTLOOK  FAIRLY  GOOD. 

Some  improvement  in  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket  is  observed  in  the  North  Central 
States,  where  the  country’s  greatest  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  are  being  rapidly  cleared 
up.  and  prices  show  disposition  to  advance 
in  such  markets  as  Chicago,  S.t  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  No  special  change  is  noticed 
in  such  markets  as  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and 
or  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States. 
In  general,  the  wholesale  prices  East, 
South  and  the  Middle  West  range  from 
$2  to  $2.60  per  100  lbs.  Growers  are  get¬ 
ting  anywhere  from  about  $1  in  Colorado 
and  Idaho  to  nearly  $2  in  Maine  and 
New  York  State. 

The  statements  on  potato  shipping  sit¬ 
uation  and  markets,  recently  given  over 
my  initials,  should  be  revised  and  brought 
to*  date  by  the  statement  that :  The  stock 
of  potatoes  available  for  carlot  shipment, 
as  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the  previous 
season’s  shipping  movement  as  compared 
with  the  total  crop,  is  apparently  only 
from  one-half  to  five-eighths  the  amount 
waiting  to  be  shipped  at  this  time  last 
year.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  the  stock  of  potatoes  already 
shipped  but  still  in  the  hands  of_  the 
dealers,  unsold,  is  estimated  10  to  15  per 
cent  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  the  gain 
in  this  report  does  not  represent  an  amount 
large  enough  to  be  of  permanent  import¬ 
ance  compared  with  the  stock  unshipped. 
The  increase  in  dealers’  hands  equals  per¬ 
haps  about  a  week’s  total  shipments  at 
average  rate.  The  statement  of  stock  yet 
to  be  shipped  must  be  taken  with  reserve. 
Last  year  more  potatoes  would  have  been 
shipped  if  prices  had  kept  up.  As  it  was 
many  went  to  starch  factories  and  to  the 
live  stock.  This  year,  if  prices  make  it 
worth  while,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
as  many  potatoes  finally  came  out  as  last 
season.  In  other  words,  there  are  nearly 
always  plenty  of  potatoes  if  the  prices 
warrant  shipment.  The  practical  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  present  conditions  point 
to  steady  markets  without  a  slump  such 
as  occurred  last  Spring.  It  will  need 
fairly  decent  prices  to  bring  out  potatoes 
enough  to  meet  the  country’s  require¬ 
ments. 

ONIONS  AND  CABBAGE  IN  STEADY 
POSITION. 

A  more  satisfactory  place  seems  to  be 
working  out  for  onions.  The  markets  are 
slow,  but  seem  able  to  handle  the  mod¬ 
erate  amounts  shipped,  and  prices  do  not 
show  enough  average  difference  from  week 
to  week.  Growers  receive  anywhere  from 
60c  per  100  lbs.  for  lower  grades  in  Cen¬ 
tral  California  to  $1.75  for  best  grades 
at  Connecticut  Valley  shipping  points. 
Prices  in  the  big  cities  range  from  $1.25 
to  $2.  but  not  much  choice  stock  seems  to 
be  selling  below  $1.50.  The  amount  in 
commercial  storage  appears  to  be  light. 
Texas  onions  are  not  very  likely  to  com¬ 
pete  very  severely  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  owing  to  the  small  acreage  planted 
down  there. 

Cabbage  is  moving  slowly,  but  at  tol¬ 
erably  steady  prices,  mostly  $20  to  $25 
per  ton  in  bulk. 

APPLES  CLEANING  UP  EARLY. 

Seldom  in  recent  years  has  the  stock  of 
Eastern  apples  moved  in  such  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  It  appears  that  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Baldwins  in  common  storage 
have  been  shipped  in  Western  New  York. 
This  means  that  the  cold  storage  stock 
will  come  out  rapidly,  and  it  is  hard  to 
see  anything  but  high  prices  the  rest  of 
season  for  stock  of  good  keeping  quality. 
Northwestern  boxed  apples  are  reported 
not  keeping  well,  and  for  that  reason  they 
have  not  been  so  strong  in  city  markets 
as  barreled  Eastern  stock,  although  all 
apples  average  say  25  per  cent  higher 
than  a  year  ago. 

FIELD  BEANS  MOVING  SLOWLY. 

The  lack  of  demand  for  beans  is  the 
sorest  spot  on  the  market  just  now. 
Western  growers  have  a  big  crop,  some 
of  it  damaged  by  weather  conditions,  and 
all  of  it  had  to  be  moved  except  for  a  few 
by  Government  orders  for  export.  The 
growers  eomplair^  that  the  crop  cost  them 
a  great  deal  more  to  produce  than  the  one 
of  the  year  preceding,  while  the  price  this 
year  is  10  to  25  per  cent  lower,  and  few 
buyers  at  that.  The  various  Government 
restrictions  on  profits  of  middlemen  are 
said  to  have  made  dealers  unwilling  to 
buy  and  hold  the  stock,  knowing  that 
they  could  not  make  much  anyhow,  while 
they  might  lose  a  great  deal.  Or  it  may 
be  the  stock  of  old  beans  left  over  and  the 
offering  of  low-priced  foreign  beans,  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  prevailing  dull¬ 
ness.  The  export  demand  seems  to  be  the 
only  hope,  together  with  a  campaign  to 
urge  less  eating  of  meat  and  more  of  the 
almost  equally  nourishing  baked,  beans. 
Hand  picked  white  beans  sell  at  $6.50  to 
$11  per  100  lbs.  in  leading  city  wholesale 
market  centers. 

Celery  reached  sensational  levels  of  $12 
to  $15  ‘per  crate  in  the  rough  at  New 


York  and  m  one  or  two  other  markets. 
Cranberries  hold  the  surprising  figures  of 
$16  to  $20  for  best  stock,  and  lettuce  ad¬ 
vanced,  owing  to  a  freeze  in  California. 

g.  B.  F. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  advancing  Winter  season  finds  a 
good  display  of  all  sorts  of  green  stuff  in 
the  city  markets  and  the  general  abund¬ 
ance  keeps  most  of  them  at  moderate 
prices,  especially  when  compared  with 
other  things.  Potatoes  have  advanced  a 
few  cents,  both  in  city  and  country,  and 
apples  are  stiff  in  price,  being  now  quoted 
by  the  bushel  mostly.  Consumers  com¬ 
plain  that  while  apples  were  so  plenty 
that  they  could  not  all  be  gathered  the 
retail  price  is  high.  Butter  remains 
about  at  the  top,  but  eggs  show  signs  of 
sagging.  Poultry  would  have  gone  down 
if  the  receipts  after  Christmas  had  not 
been  light.  The  promised  increase  of  pork 
soon  may  affect  poultry.  Live  fowls  are 
quoted  in  the  country  as  low  as  22c. 

Potatoes  are  $1  to  $1.30  per  bu.  and 
sweets  $2.40  to  $2.80  per  hamper.  Apples 
$1.75  to  $2.25  for  best  and  75c  for  wind¬ 
falls.  Onions  are  easy  at  60  to  95c. 
Beans  are  dull,  but  not  declining,  at  $6.90 
to  $7.S0  per  bu.  It  will  take  another  crop 
to  reduce  them,  and  that  the  Western 
New  York  farmer  will  hardly  undertake, 
after  four  failures. 

Vegetables  are  steady  in  price  at  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  for  cabbage  and  the 
same  for  Winter  squash.  Seldom  is  either 
so  low.  Turnips  at  50  to  75c  per  bu., 
with  white  inclined  to  be  highest,  are  also 
low.  String  beans  are  $3  to  $5.50 ;  let¬ 
tuce.  $2.35  to  $3,  both  per  hamper.  Beets, 
75  to  S5c;  carrots,  50  to  75c;  parsnips. 
$1.25  to  $1.40;  spinach,  75c  to  $1,  all 


per  bu. ;  Brussels  sprouts,  plenty  at  15 
to  20c  per  qt. ;  celery,  70c  to  $1.30,  for 
small  to  large  bunch ;  Iceberg  lettuce. 
$3.50  per  crate ;  endive,  20c  per  lb. ; 
cucumbers,  $4  per  doz. ;  peppers,  $5.50  to 
$6  per  case. 

Southern  and  other  fancy  fruits  are 
quiet  at  $5  to  $7  for  oranges ;  $4.50  to 
$5.50  for  lemons;  $2.50  to  $6  for  grape¬ 
fruit.  all  per  box ;  $1  per  1 00  for  limes ; 
$6.50  to  $8  for  pineapples,  per  box. 
Cranberries  are  lower,  at  $8  to  $8.50  per 
bbl. ;  grapes,  $2.25  per  24-lb.  box  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Malagas. 

Butter  is  weak,  but  not  declining,  at 
67  to  72c  for  creamery ;  56  to  62c  for 
dairy ;  50  to  61c  for  crocks,  and  42  to  45c 
for  common.  Cheese  is  steady  at  36  to 
38c  for  best  full  cream ;  40c  for  brick ; 
34  to  35c  for  limburger.  Eggs  are  quiet 
at  67  to  76c  for  hennery  ;  65  and  67c  for 
candled  and  55  to  56c  for  storage. 

Poultry  is  slow  at  41  to  45c  for  dressed 
turkey ;  26  to  35c  for  dressed  fowl  or 
chicken ;  26  to  27c  for  old  roosters ;  25 
to  32c  for  geese  and  40  to  45c  for  ducks. 
Live  geese  and  ducks  are  about  the  same 
as  dressed ;  other  fowls  about  3c  higher 
for  dressed.  Rabbits  are  60  to  75c  for 
cottontails  and  $1.25  to  $1.50  for  jacks, 
per  pair. 

Maple  sugar  is  no  longer  quoted,  but 
honey  is  32  to  35c  for  fancy  and  28  to 
30c  for  dark,  per  lb.,  extracted ;  26  to  2Sc 
for  comb.  Market  quiet.  j.  w.  c. 


The  American  Pomological  Society 

The  report  of  the  Boston  meeting,  is¬ 
sued  this  month,  will  be  excellently  illus¬ 
trated  and  will  contain  several  papers  of 
particular  value  to  both  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  pomologists.  The  regular  mem¬ 
bership  fee  for  the  biennial  period  is  $2 ; 
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for  life.  $25;  for  associate  societies,  $10 
and  $5  respectively.  Further  information 
upon  the  subject  of  the  society  and  its 
program  of  activities  may  be  procured  by 
addressing  the  Secretary.  2033  Park  Road. 
Washington.  D.  C.  The  next  meeting 
probably  will  be  held  in  some  Eastern 
center  the  latter  part  of  1919.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  New7  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  be  in  the  race  for  the  con¬ 
vention.  A  feature  of  the  1919  session 
will  be  another  student  judging  contest. 
Committees  in  charge  of  the  several 
phases  of  the  society  work  will  soon  be 
announced ;  in  particular  will  an  an¬ 
nouncement  be  made  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  score  card,  judging  contest, 
exhibits,  and  of  the  State  vice-presidents, 
who,  now  being  elected  in  many  cases  un¬ 
der  the  new  membership  plan,  will  be 
held  as  the  State  center-posts  around 
which  the  activities  of  the  American  Po¬ 
mological  Society  in  each  State  will  fo¬ 
cus,  thereby  making  numerous  locally 
organized  agencies  for  the  encouragement 
and  promotion  of  our  varied  national 
pomological  interests.  These  centers  will 
also  permit  of  making  better  arrange¬ 
ments  for  transportation  of  delegates  and 
members  to  the  meetings ;  of  arranging 
for  exhibits ;  of  promoting  the  publicity 
work  of  the  society  ;  of  advancing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  district,  State  and  national 
judging  contests.  All  members  receive  a 
copy  of  the  new  report. 


Newedd  :  “Did  you  run  short  of  flour, 
Helen?  The  pie  crust  doesn’t  half  cover 
the  pie.”  Mrs.  Newedd  :  “I  know',  dear ; 
your  mother  told  me  that  you  like  your 
pie  crust  very  short.” — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


MOLINE  PLOWS 


The  Plow  With 

the 

Grey  Back 
Moldboard 


MOLINE 

Chilled. 

Walking  Plow 

- GUARANTEE 


Moline  Chilled  Moldboards  are  guaranteed 
to  have  a  grey  back  and  as  hard  a  face  as  any 
other  chilled  moldboard. 

We  will  replace,  free  of  charge  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory  or  branch  house,  on  receipt  of  broken 
parts,  any  Moline  Chilled  Moldboard  broken 
in  actual  field  use. 

We  do  not  guarantee  against  breakage  in  transit. 


. . . 

WHEN  you  buy  a  Moline  Chilled  Plow  you  get 
the  greatest  possible  value  for  your  money. 
Moline  Chilled  Moldboards  are  warranted  against 
breakage  No  other  chilled  plows  carry  such  a  guaran¬ 
tee.  The  grey  back  on  every  Moline  Chilled  Moldboard 
is  soft  and  tough  and  adds  great  strength,  yet  the  face 
is  extremely  hard  and  takes  a  fine  polish. 

The  reason  we  can  do  this  is  because  we  built  a  new 
factory  in  the  East  with  modern  equipment  which  en¬ 
abled  us  to  adopt  the  newest  and  best  methods  of  con¬ 
struction.  We  had  a  single  and  unswerving  purpose — it 
was  to  build  the  most  practical  chilled  plows  that  could 
be  produced,  in  order  to  uphold  our  world-wide  repu¬ 
tation  as  plow  builders. 

As  a  result,  Moline  Chilled  Plows  combine  all  the 
features  of  modern  plows,  without  any  of  the  character¬ 
istics  which  have  proven  to  be  of  disadvantage.  Moline 
Chilled  Plows  have  established  a  new  standard. 

Not  only  in  material  but  in  design,  shape,  balance, 
ease  of  handling  and  light  draft  you  will  find  in  Moline 
Chilled  Plows  just  what  you  desire  most. 

*  *  * 

Th'e  Moline  Two-Way  Sulky  is  exceptionally  well 
adapted  to  hillside  work.  It  is  very  light  and  will  plow 
deeper  than  any  other  two-way  plow.  Read  what  H.  A. 
Russell  of  the  Cranfield  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  says: 

I  must  say  that  the  Moline  Two-Way  Sulky  gave  very  good 
satisfaction;  it  was  in  a  field  that  1  gave  up  with  a  walking  plow  and 
said  that  no  man  could  plow.  We  used  three  horses  and  pulled 
out  stones  as  large  as  a  half  bushel  basket.  1  also  hooked  on  stone 
that  it  would  take  two  men  to  roll  on  a  stone  boat,  and  did  not  break 
n?’  ,e  plowed  about  seven  acres;  some  of  it  was  on  a  steep 
hill  where  I  thought  no  sulky  plow  would  work.  The  field  had 
been  plowed  at  12  years  ago  and  was  grown  up  with  bushes." 

*  *  * 

In  addition  to  these  plows  we  build  a  complete  line  of  horse  and 
tractor  plows  with  chilled  or  steel  bottoms.  If  you  need  a  plow  of 
any  description  get  a  Moline.  See  your  Moline  dealer  or  write  for 
a  catalog,  stating  kind  of  plow  desired.  Address  Dept.  19. 


MOLINE 

Two  Way 
Jlki 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO..  MOLINE.ILL 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  QUALITY  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  SINCE  1665 
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Skunk  as  a  Poultry  Thief 

I  differ  somewhat,  in  regard  to  a  skunk, 
with  Frederick  Megill,  page  1377.  I  am 
on  a  farm  with  my  father,  and  as  a  side 
line  had  two  geese  and  a  gander.  From 
them  I  managed  to  save  seven  goslings, 
and  had  them  in  fine  shape.  I  was  think¬ 
ing  what  a  nice  dinner  they  would  make 
for  me  and  some  of  my  friends  for 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  But  my 
friends  or  I  never  enjoyed  those  dinners, 
for  about  the  12th  of  September  a  female 
skunk  came  one  night  and  took  four  of 
the  goslings.  The  next  night  I  put  them 
in  another  place.  But  Mrs.  Skunk  was 
on  her  job,  for  she  got  the  other  three. 
Then  the  following  night  I  put  the  three 
old  ones  in  the  coop  where  the  skunk  got 
the  first  four,  and  set  some  traps  around 
the  coop,  and  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning  my  Airedale  pup  began  to  bark, 
and  upon  going  to  my  traps  found  Mrs. 
Skunk.  So  since  that  time  I  have  had 
no  use  for  a  skunk.  ’  p.  a. 

Chazy,  N.  Y. 


Mending  a  Leaky  Tank 

I  would  like  to  give  D'.  W.  I.,  page 
1381,  my  experience  with  an  attic  tank. 
Our  tank  is  44  inches  long,  28  inches 
wide  and  26  inches  deep.  It  is  copper, 
and  was  put  in  10  years  ago  last  Fall. 
In  less  than  four  years  it  began  to  leak. 
I  tried  having  it  soldered  without  much 
success.  I  was  then  advised  to  paint  the 
inside  with  cement  and  fine  flour,  two 
parts  cement  to  one  of  flour.  This  was 
applied  with  a  stiff  brush,  and  was  all 
right  for  about  two  years,  when  it  took 
to  leaking  again.  I  then  took  the  same 
preparation,  wetted  it  to  form  a  thick 
paste,  and  applied  a  very  thin  coat  with 
a  trowel.  It  has  been  perfectly  tight 
since  this  last  application.  L.  F.  GUAY. 

Massachusetts. 


Pasturing  Hogs  in  Peach  Orchard 

Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  pasture 
hogs  in  a  peach  orchard?  L.  u.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

We  did  not  find  it  so  with  low-headed 
trees.  The  hogs  root  and  dig  around  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  hunting  for  grubs 
and  borers.  They  gnaw  and  break  the 
lower  branches.  With  high-headed  trees 
you  can  keep  the  hogs  away  by  driving 
three  stout  stakes  around  the  tree  and 
stringing  three  or  four  turns  of  barbed 
wire  around  them.  That  keeps  the  hogs 
from  rubbing,  but  they  dig  too  much  and 
will  get  a  good  share  of  the  fruit.  We 
have  seen  a  hog  rear  on  his  hind  legs,  get 
a  limb  in  his  mouth  and  shake  the  fruit 
down.  Hogs  are  useful  in  orchards  of 
older  apple  trees,  well  staked,  but  we 
should  keep  them  out  of  peach  orchards. 


Painting  Faded  Matting 

Tell  W.  M.  W.,  whose  inquiry  is  on  page 
1340,  that  faded  matting  can  be  painted 
with  ordinary  house  paint.  I  had  a  rug  of 
this  material  which  was  faded  and  spotted. 
I  painted  it  a  dark  green  and  used  it  on 
the  porch.  It  proved  to  be  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  wore  remarkably  well  consid¬ 
ering  the  wear  and  tear  it  had  been  given 
before  I  painted  it.  B.  H.  p. 

Connecticut. 

Answering  the  request  for  experience 
on  page  1349,  I  would  like  to  tell  W.  M. 
W.  how  we  dressed  over  a  faded  erex 
matting  for  our  piazza  floor.  My  hus¬ 
band  nailed  the  matting  to  the  south 
side  of  the  barn.  I  got  some  of  the  green 
paint  often  used  on  blinds.  This  I  di¬ 
luted  with  turpentine  and  applied  with  a 
common  paint  brush  to  the  matting.  It 
was  quickly  absorbed ;  a  second  coat  was 
needed,  and  a  third  would  have  been  even 
better.  However,  it  looks  well  and  has 
not  faded  during  the  Summer.  F.  n.  p. 
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Country  Hide  Packer  Hide 


Good  hides  make  your  cattle 
worth  more  money 

Leather  tanners  are  very  careful  about 
the  hides  they  buy. 

They  want  hides  that  are  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible  —  hides  that  are 
without  cuts  and  scores,  and  that  are 
properly  cured. 

There  are  two  classes  of  hides  on  the 
market — “country  hides”  and  “packer 
hides.” 

Country  hides  are  those  taken  off  by 
small  butchers  and  farmers.  Packer 
hides  are  those  taken  off  by  the  packers. 

*  *  * 

To  take  a  hide  off  correctly  is  not  easy. 

Unless  great  skill  is  used  the  hide  will 
be  marred  by  cuts  and  scores. 

The  packers  have  made  a  careful  study 
of  hides.  They  have  trained  experts 
who  do  nothing  else  but  take  them  off. 

Hence,  packer  hides  have  few  cuts 
and  scores,  and  are  uniformly  and 
properly  cured. 

Swift  &  Company  sorts  its  cured  hides 
into  grades  or  classes,  according  to  qual¬ 
ity  and  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  best  adapted. 

Some  country  hides  are  good;  others 
are  very  poor. 

They  usually  have  cuts  and  scores  and 
are  not  cured  so  well.  Some  have  also 
begun  to  deteriorate  because  of  being 
held  too  long.  Besides,  they  cannot  be 

Swift  &  Company,  U.S.A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders 
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graded  so  uniformly.  In  the  same  batch 
there  are  both  good  and  poor  hides. 

Because  of  this  superiority  of  packer 
hides,  tanners  pay  from  two  to  five  cents 
a  pound  more  for  them.  If  country 
hides  were  as  good,  tanners  would  gladly 
pay  an  equal  price. 

This  increased  value  of  packer  hides 
means  that  you  get  for  your  cattle  from 
$1  to  $3  or  more  per  head,  additional. 

Swift  &  Company  does  not  deal  in  coun¬ 
try  hides  at  all,  and  has  no  interest  in 
their  purchase  or  sale.  It  is  the  hide 
dealers  and  tanners  who  notice  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  quality,  and  pay  accordingly. 

Swift  &  Company  uses  skill  in  taking 
off  hides,  not  because  it  wants  to  see 
country  hides  bring  lower  prices — but 
because  it  is  part  of  its  policy  to  produce 
articles  of  the  highest  quality. 

*  *  * 

This  is  only  one  way  the  packer  has 
increased  the  value  of  your  cattle.  Many 
other  by-products  have  been  improved 
in  a  similar  way. 

Swift  &  Company  is  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  new  ways  to  improve  the 
value  of  its  products,  and  hence  to  make 
your  cattle  worth  more  money  to  you. 

When  Swift  &  Company  says  that  its 
profit  on  beef  averages  yi  of  a  cent  a 
pound,  this  includes  the  profit  from  the 
sale  of  hides. 


Acorns  for  Hogs 

Your  article  on  acorns  on  page  1398  is 
of  interest  to  me,  as  I  have  been  trying 
English  oak  acorns  in  a  feeding  experiment 
on  hogs  the  past  Fall.  Many  years  ago  a 
ship-builder  living  in  Duxbury,  Mass.,  in¬ 
troduced  the  English  oak,  which  became 
acclimated  and  is  well  established 
throughout  the  town.  It  comes  into  bear¬ 
ing  when  10  to  15  years  old,  is  a  very 
heavy  cropper,  and  bears  a  large,  sweet 
acorn  that  makes  a  very  good  food  for 
hogs,  the  animals  preferring  these  acorns 
to  corn.  From  a  tree  12  feet  high  and 
eight  inches  in  diameter  I  picked  up  in 
an  hour  16  quarts  of  acorns.  As  the 
trees  branch  out  quite  close  to  the  ground 
I  was  able  to  begin  picking  before  the 
acorns  were  ripe.  With  the  first  frost 
they  began  to  fall,  and  with  very  little 
time  spent  in  the  work  I  secured  from 
day  to  day  over  five  bushels  which  I  fed 
to  the  hogs  and  brought  them  forward  rap¬ 
idly.  Care  must  be  taken  to  feed  some¬ 
thing  laxative,  like  apples  and  stock  feed, 
or  constipation  sets  in,  especially  where 
hogs  are  confined.  Imagine  an  acre  of 
these  trees  surrounded  by  a  4-ft.  fence. 
The  trees,  15  to  20  years  old,  should 
yield  from  that  time  on  for  50  to  100 
years  food  enough  to  carry  a  dozen  hogs 
through  the  fattening  season  from  Sep¬ 
tember  15  to  November  15  at  hardly  any 
other  expense  to  the  owner.  The  oak  tree 
itself  is  superior  in  every  way  to  our  red 
oak,  the  wood  being  heavier,  and  as  good 
grain  as  our  white  oak.  c.  B. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 


A  Worthy  New  Member 

of  the  Famous 
“Acme”  Tillage  Line 

For  more  than  40  years  “ACME”  Tillage  Tools  have  helped  to 
make  the  American  farmer  the  world’s  most  efficient  producer  of 
food  stuffs.  The  best  features  in  standard  disc  harrow  construc¬ 
tion  have  now  been  combined  with  exclusive  new  features  in  the 


“Acme”  Disc  Harrow 

The  discs  are  so  shaped  as  to  enter  the  ground 
with  a  clean  cut.  The  direct  thrust  of  the  axles 
is  taken  up  on  dust  guarded  ball  bearings  instead 
ofcast  bumpers.  These  features  make  the  draft 
light.  Offset  gangs  do  away  with  the  middle 
ridge  so  objectionable  to  the  careful  farmer. 

1  he  gangs  can  be  set  independently — the 
driver  can  hold  the  tool  to  its  work  on 
steep  hillsides.  Pressure 
spnngs  make  the  discs  “bite 
in”  and  prevent  skipping  of 
low  spots. 


"Acme”  Disc  Harrow: 
Fore  trucks,  tongue  or 
combination  ofboth 
as  desired. 
8  sizes, 
using  two, 
three  or  four 
horses. 


i 


Order  early  so  as  to 
secure  a  full  season’s 
use.  Write  today  for 
circular  and  prices. 


r=Li  Duane  H.  Nash  Inc.,  *4i  Elm  St„  Millington.  K.  J. 


j  With  this  wonderful  new  Lib- 
I  bey  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 

'  Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
supply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
ropening  water  valve,  when  it 
(starts  to  drink.  Lever 
I  swings  back  closing  valve 
when  animal  stops  drinking. 
No  float  tank  required.  Bowls 
may  be  put  at  different  heights 
or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 


overflow;  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
.  almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 

sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 
pays  back  cost.  Saves  labor;  saves 
feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in 
Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., 
ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

280  Marion  St.  Oshkosh,  WIs. 


SAWS! 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
4 in.  to  S  ft.  Through 
1  ll*M  With  a  Folding  h..l.  9  MEN  With  a 
A  lYldll  Sawing  Machine  DcdlO  C  Cross-cut  Saw 
5  to  9  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man 


Our  1919  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  wlB 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12-year-old  boy  or  strongest  man.  Ask  for  catalog  Nok 
MC8  and  low  price.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161 W.  Haniaoa  St.,  Chicago.  lH 
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You  Can  Now  Get  a  Pair! 


The  trenches  in  Flanders  are  empty 
and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  sup¬ 
plying  the  boys  “over  there”  with  U.  S. 
“Protected”  rubber  boots. 


So,  instead  of  making  trench  boots  al¬ 
most  exclusively  as  we  have  been  doing, 
we  have  reverted  to  our  before-the-war 
manufacturing  program,  and  will  soon 
make  up  the  shortage  that  exists  in  the 
supply  of  heavy-service,  double-duty 
U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber  footwear. 


Uncle  Sam  has  furnished  “our  boys” 
with  the  best  rubber  boots  that  money 
can  buy,  and,  in  both  the  Army  and  Navy, 
there  probably  are  as  many  U.  S.  “Pro¬ 
tected”  rubber  boots  as  all  other  brands 
combined. 


Outdoor  workers  everywhere  recog¬ 
nize  the  dollar-for-dollar  value  of  “U.  S.” 
quality.  It  means  rubber  boots  of  the 
sturdiest  construction,  reinforced  where 
the  wear  is  greatest,  yet  entirely  com¬ 
fortable.  Longer  wear  insures  saving  of 
money. 

Every  pair  of  U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber 
boots  bears  the  “U.  S.  Seal” — trade  mark 
tie  largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the 
world.  Look  for  it.  It  is  your  protection. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 


illiilttuilii  ifflobtwe  arl 


The  Lowly  Skunk  Again 

A  correspondent  recently  stated  in  these 
columns  that  a  skunk  can  throw  out  ite 
scent  only  when  its  tail  is  raised  until  it 
forms  a  right  angle  witij  its  back.  That 
that  is  the  normal  action  of  his  skunkship 
I  will  agree.  However,  that  a  skunk  can 
perform  his  defensive  function  without 
producing  the  aforesaid  angle  1  know  from 
observation,  and  my  son  knows  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  It  was  an  interesting 
little  episode  while  it  lasted. 

A  family  of  skunklets  had  wandered 
out  from  under  my  barn  early  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  my  boy  and  I  had  captured  and 
confined  them  in  a  pen.  They  were  in¬ 
teresting  little  fellows,  and.  having  no 
fear,  were  harmless  to  handle.  As  Fall 
approached,  my  son,  in  his  early  ’teens, 
became  ambitious  to  start  a  skunk  farm. 
The  live  tame  ones  would  do  for  a  starter, 
and  others  could  be  caught  and  added  to 
the  number.  Traps  were  set,  and  when 
the  first  one  was  caught  the  kid  bravely 
announced  his  intention  of  testing  the 
commonly  accepted  saying  that  a  skunk  is 
harmless  if  held  by  the  tail.  The  victim 
was  pulled  from  the  hole  and  the  young 
man  got  a  firm  hold  on  the  tail.  So  far 
so  good.  I  removed  the  trap  from  a  front 
foot  and  —whisk.  I  threw  myself  over 


A  Sociable  Little  Skunlc 

backwards  and  escaped  while  the  disre¬ 
spectful  kid  laughed,  until  the  skunk  shot 
again  and  hit  him  squarely  in  the  face. 
It  was  then  my  turn  to  laugh.  Did  IV  I 
did.  The  boy  was  game  and  held  onto 
that  tail  till  he  had  dropped*  it  and  its 
owner  over  the  fence  with  its  tame  rela¬ 
tives.  I  did  not  keep  count  of  the  times 
that  the  skunk  used  its  battery,  but  it 
literally  emptied  its  scent  sacs.  The  old 
saying  is  not  true. 

At  a  recent  exhibit  of  industries,  war 
and  otherwise,  a  local  manufacturer  of 
brushes  had  an  interesting  display  of  his 
products.  The  various  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  fibers  used  in  making  brushes  were 
attractively  shown.  The  courteous  at¬ 
tendant  kindly  answered  my  many  ques¬ 
tion  born  of  ignorance  of  the  brush  busi¬ 
ness.  A  black  and  white  bundle  proved 
to  be  composed  of  skunk  hairs,  evidently 
from  the  tail,  and  I  learned  that  they  are 
used  in  the  inside  of  badger  shaving 
brushes.  I  was  told  that  there  is  not 
badger  hair  enough  to  go  around.  Count 
one  more  for  the  skunk.  w.  H.  ri. 

Some  Causes  of  Asthma 

Referring  to  “Cures  for  Asthma,”  page 
1234,  I  think  I  should  point  out  one  of 
the  hidden  causes  my  wife  and  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  of  this  distressing  malady.  My 
wife  is  not  particularly  subject  to  the 
disease  but,  beginning  several  years  ago, 
she  would  have  moderate  attacks  at  ir¬ 
regular  periods,  always  beginning  in 
rather  violent  form,  and  gradually  sub¬ 
siding  during  two  or  three  days. 

We  finally  associated  these  attacks 
with  either  of  two  tasks  in  the  round  of 
household  duties ;  namely,  sweeping  a 
slightly  used  attic  or  dusting  and  arrang¬ 
ing  our  stock  of  books,  magazines,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  bulletins.  This  having  been 
ascertained.  I  took  up  these  two  tasks  my¬ 
self.  Not  being  subject  to  the  disease,  I 
suffered  no  ill  effects,  but  was  surprised 
to  find  just  the  slightest  hint  of  irritation 
in  the  respiratory  organs,  hardly  enough 
to  notice  under  ordinary  circumstances; 
but  this  was  not  ordinary,  and  it  raised 
the  question,  why?  After  studying  the 
problem  from  every  angle,  I  could  find 
only  one  probable  solution,  which  was 
that  the  little  household  pest  variously 
known  as  silverfish,  silver  louse,  silver 
witch,  sugarfish,  silver  moth,  and  prob¬ 
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ably  some  other  local  names  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble.  In  this  particular  case  they 
had  established  themselves  in  some  num¬ 
bers  between  the  shingles  of  the  roof, 
living,  apparently,  on  wood  fiber,  and 
where  it  seemed  impossible  to  extermi¬ 
nate  them.  Also  they  had  established 
themselves  in  limited  numbers  among  the 
books  and  pamphlets,  and  in  an  attempt 
to  exterminate  them  here  the  books  were 
gone  over  at  short  intervals ;  such  search 
might  result  in  the  capture  of  from  one 
or  two  to  a  dozen.  Rut  how,  you  ask,  can 
the  presence  of  a  few  little  insects  of  one 
kind  or  another  bring  on  such  a  serious 
physical  disturbance  as  asthma? 

Anyone  who  has  elosely  observed  these 
quick  little  creatures,  and  they  are  widely 
distributed,  probably  over  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  will  remember  that  not  only  have 
they  a  silvery,  metallic  appearance,  but 
that  this  metallic  appearing  covering 
comes  off  at  a  touch  in  the  form  of  minute 
scales  or  powder.  It  is  possible  that  these 
scales  are  being  shed  constantly  in  the 
course  of  their  existence.  At  any  rate, 
sweepings  or  dust  collected  where  even  a 
limited  number  of  these  insects  are  known 
to  intrude,  if  examined  in  sunlight,  will 
be  found  to  contain  these  minute  shiny 
particles,  and  from  the  very  nature  of 
origin  these  particles  are  probably  ex¬ 
tremely  light,  floating  in  the  air  with  the 
slightest  disturbance.  Thus  they  would 
be  inhaled,  cause  irritation  of  the' respira¬ 
tory  tracts  and  become  one  of  the  incite¬ 
ments  to  asthma,  to  those  who  are  pre¬ 
disposed  to  the  malady. 

There  may  or  may  not  be  error  in  some 
of  the  foregoing  conclusions;  but  this  is 
certain,  that  since  we  have  carried  ex¬ 
termination  as  far  as  possible  and  I  at¬ 
tend  to  dusting  where  a  few  of  the  insects 
still  may  lurk,  my  wife  has  been  immune 
from  the  dreaded  attacks. 

I  have  before  me  Farmers  Bulletin.  No 
6S1.  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  entitled  “The  Silverfish;  an  In¬ 
jurious  Household  Insect.”  I  quote  two 
sentences  to  aid  in  identification  :  “The 
silverfish  is  often  one  of  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  enemies  of  books,  papers,  card  labels 
in  museums  and  starched  clothes,  and  oc- 
casionally  of  stored  food  substances.  *  *  * 
On  account  of  its  always  shunning  the 
light  and  its  ability  to  run  very  rapidly  to 
places  of  concealment  it  is  not  often  seen, 
and  is  most  difficult  to  capture,  and  being 
clothed  with  smooth,  glistening  scales  it 
will  slip  from  between  the  fingers,  and  is 
almost  impossible  to  secure  without  crush¬ 
ing  or  damaging.”  As  to  remedies,  the 
bulletin  suggests  bits  of  cardboard  spread 
with  starch  paste  poisoned  with  arsenic. 
Personally  we  have  not  been  successful 
with  that  combination,  but  have  found 
bits  of  loosely-woven  cotton  goods  like 
cheesecloth,  heavily  starched  with  starch 
poisoned  with  arsenate  of  lead,  very  ef¬ 
fective.  The  bits  of  cloth  are,  of  course, 
dried  after  starching  and  then  sequestered 
in  dark  places  frequented  by  the  “moths.” 
I  might  add  that  where  insects  have 
choice  of  foods,  as  with  poison  baits,  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  is  the  most  satisfactory 
poison  1  have  ever  used. 

Florida.  d.  l.  iiartman. 


Skin  Disease 

I  have  a  form  of  what  is  called  scabies, 
a  small  insect  that  is  all  over  my  body. 
I  have  expended  nearly  $400  upon  physi¬ 
cians  and  various  proprietary  remedies; 
have  used  all  sorts  of  washes  from  kero¬ 
sene  to  powder  solution,  but  get  no  relief. 

New  York.  j.  c. 

If.  as  you  say,  you  have  expended 
nearly  .$400  upon  physicians  and  for  pro¬ 
prietary  remedies,  without  help,  you  can 
readily  see  the  futility  of  anyone  prescrib¬ 
ing  for  you  who  has  never  seen  you  and 
can  know  nothing  of  your  trouble  other 
than  what  you  are  able  to  tell  him.  The 
first  essential  in  treatment  is  correct 
diagnosis,  and  no  reputable  physician 
would  even  attempt  to  make  a  diagnosis 
of  a  possibly  obscure  trouble  without 
seeing  the  patient.  Common  honesty 
woifld  forbid  that.  You  say  that  you 
have  “a  form”  of  what  is  called  scabies. 
As  scabies  is  but  one  affection  with  one 
cause,  there  are  no  forms  of  it  other  than 
plain  scabies.  Either  you  are  afflicted 
with  scabies  or  you  are  not.  You  can 
readily  see  the  necessity  of  a  correct 
diagnosis  before  treatment  is  instituted. 
Granting,  however,  that,  the  itch  mite  is 
responsible  for  your  trouble  and  that  you 
consequently  have  scabies  to  contend 
with,  you  should  he  able  to  rid  yourself 
of  it  by  scrubbing  the  affected  parts  with 
hot  water  and  soap,  using  a  coarse  towel 
to  remove  the  scurf  skin  over  the  female 
mite  in  her  burrow.  Sulphur  ointment, 
should  then  be  well  rubbed  in  aud  the 
procedure  should  be  repeated  at  intervals 
until  a  cure  is  effected.  To  prevent  rein¬ 
fection.  boil  all  towels  after  using  and 
give  the  underclothing  worn  the  same 
treatment.  Your  trouble  may  have  been 
that  you  have  not  guarded  against  rein¬ 
fection  after  treatment.  The  inite  is  not 
ordinarily  difficult  to  dispose  of. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Gimme  a  dollar’s  worth  of  steak,” 
.said  the  customer.  The  butcher  wrapped 
it  up.  “How  much?”  asked  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  “.$4.90,”  said  the  butcher. — Buf¬ 
falo  Express. 

“Joiix.”  said  his  wife,  “do  you  spell 
‘graphic’  with  one  T  or  two?”  “Well, 
my  dear,  you  may  as  well  use  two  if  you 
are  going  to  use  any.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 
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ACampaign  to  Protect  You  in  BuyingY  ourW  atch 


> 


alph  Waldo  Emerson, 

speaking  in  one  of  his  essays 
of  a  distinguished  man,  said : 
“He  is  put  together  like  a 
Waltham  Watch.” 

This  remarkable  tribute  to  Waltham 
greatness  is  the  result  of  the  genius  of 
many  men  whose  inventive  faculties 
have  been  concentrated  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century  to  make  it 
the  wonderful  time-keeping  device  it  is. 

The  buying  of  a  watch  is  an  investment 
in  time-keeping.  And  time  is  the  most 
valuable  possession  of  man. 

You  purchase  a  watch  for  one  thing — 
to  keep  correct  time  for  you — to  tell 
it  to  you  with  dependability  at  any 
moment  of  the  day  or  night. 

A  good  watch,  therefore,  must  have 
something  more  than  good  looks  —  it 
must  have  good  “works.” 

Millions  of  people  imagine  that  the  “  best  ”  watch 
is  made  abroad  —  or,  at  any  rate,  that  its  works 
are  imported  from  there. 

Yet,  in  competitive  horological  tests  at  the  world’s 
great  Exposi  ms,  Waltham  has  not  only  defeated 
these  watches  of  foreign  origin,  but  all  other 
watches  as  well. 

In  a  series  of  advertisements  we  are  going  to 
show  Americans  that  there  is  a  watch  built  in 
the  United  States  whose  time-keeping  mecha¬ 
nism  is  more  trustworthy  than  those  of  foreign 
make,  — 

A  watch  that  is  easily  and  reasonably  repaired 
because  its  parts  are  standardized, — 


Duane  H.  Church,  famous  inventor  who  filled  the  great  shops  at  IValtham, 
Massachusetts,  with  exclusive  Watch-making  machinery  that  performs  miracles 
of  accurate  and  delicate  work  which  the  human  hand  could  never  equal. 


A  watch  that  represents  American  leader¬ 
ship  in  mechanical  skill, — 

A  watch  that  has  revolutionized  the  art  of 
watch  making  and  assured  accurate  and 
dependable  time-keeping. 

We  are  going  to  take  you  through  the 
“ works”  of  a  Waltham  —  lay  bare  those 
hidden  superiorities  which  have  led  the 
horological  experts  of  the  greatest  nations 
to  choose  Waltham  as  the  watch  for  the 
use  of  their  government  railroads. 

When  you  have  finished  reading  these 
advertisements,  which  will  appear  regularly 
in  the  leading  magazines,  you  will  walk  up 
to  your  jeweler’s  counter  and  demand  the 
watch  you  want  —  because  you  will  know 
how  it  is  built  and  why  it  is  superior  to  the 
foreign  watch. 

Look  for  these  advertisements.  Read  them. 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLDS  WATCH  OVER  TIME 
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Constant  Clean  Skimming 
with  Fixed  Feed  Separators 


Even  if  you  had  the  arm  of  a  Hercules  you 
could  not  make  fixed  feed  separators  skim 
clean  365  days  in  the  year.  But  a  ten  year  old  boy, 
with  practically  no  effort,  can  get  every  bit  of 
butterfat  with  a  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separator. 
With  a  Sharpies,  it  is  not  a  question  of  strength  or 
guesswork,  as  no  matter  how  you  turn,  the  Sharpies 
skims  clean. 


SHARPIES 

SUCTION— FEED  n 

Cream  separator 


n 


Skims  clean  at  any  speed 
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The  Sharpies  is  more  than  a  ma¬ 
chine — it  is  a  simple  scientific 
principle  that  no  other  separator 
in  the  world  can  use.  It  is  the 
only  principle  ever  invented  that 
absolutely  guarantees  clean  skim¬ 
ming  at  all  speeds  and  at  all  times. 

Write  for  catalog  to  nearest 
office,  addressing  Dept.  12 

SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Sharpie a  Milkers  are  ased  on  half  a  million  cows  daily 
Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco 

■  I'Mitiiiwi'i  1 1  iivimim 


T  oronto 


DC-82 
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PATRIOTISM  \ 
AND  PROFIT 

By  PROFESSOR  FREDERICK  C.  MINKLER 

Ex-  Livestock  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
is  the  most  readable  book  on  swine  ever 
written  and  the  only  complete  manual  on 
the  “mortgage  lifter”  for  anything  like  the 
low  price  of  $1.00,  at  which  price  the 
book  was  published  in  May,  1918. 

We  have  now  a  new  heavy  paper  edition 
at  a  low  price. 

Send  56  cents  tor  a  copy, 
delivered  to  you,  postpaid 

The  Advanced  Agricultural  Publishing  Company 

2-N  West  45th  Street,  New  York 

ReadingBoneFertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Always  look  for  our  trade  mark  (as  shown 
below)  on  the  bag.  It  means  protection  to 
you.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  the  East  have 
come  to  recognize  it  as  the  mark  of  honest, 
square  fertilizer  goods  and  methods. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Ask  your  Write  for 

d cater  for  booklet  and 

Reading 

Bone  further 

Fertilizer.  information. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Farm  Mechanics 


Trouble  with  Icehouse 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  construction  of  icehouse?  I 
have  a  building  being  used  as  one  that 
was  evidently  intended  for  some  other 
purpose  when  constructed.  There  is  a 
concrete  walL  about  one  foot  thick  and 
three  feet  high  at  the  bottom,  on  top  of 
which  is  built  a  framework  of  2x4  sided 
up  on  both  sides,  leaving  air  chamber  of 
four.  Tefet.  The  concrete  wall  projects  in 
about  six  inches,  so  that  in  filling  with 
ice  there  is  not  as  much  space  for  saw¬ 
dust  at  bottom  as  there  is  after  the  top 
of  wall  is  passed.  Bottom  is  ou  hard, 
gravelly  soil.  The  trouble  I  have  is  that 
the  ice  does  uot  keep,  but  melts  very 
rapidly  from  bottom.  No  air  can  Teach 
it  there,  but  it  has  good  circulation  over 
top.  Can  anyone  tell  me  why  ice  will 
not  keep?  S.  m.  g. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 

The  problem  of  keeping  an  ice  supply 
is  one  of  vital  interest  to  the  farmer  and 
with  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  its 
use  and  the  comparative  ease  and  cheap¬ 
ness  with  which  it  may  be  stored  it  is 
surprising  that  the  country  ice  harvest  is 
not  greater  than  it  is.  While  there  are 
many  conditions  that  affect  the  keeping 
of  ice,  such  as  the  location  and  shape  of 
the  icehouse  and  the  material  from  which 
it  is  built,  the  chief  factors  are  good 
drainage,  sufficient  insulation,  close  pack¬ 
ing  and  overhead  ventilation. 

The  lack  of  at  least  one  of  these  factors 
is  the  probable  cause  of  the  melting  in 
the  case  mentioned  by  S.  M.  6.  and  as 
the  gravel  soil  mentioned  should  furnish 
a  reasonably  good  drainage  it  would  seem 
probable  that  the  lack  of  insulation  was 
the  principal  cause.  Heat  passes  through 
concrete  much  more  freely  than  through 
wood.  This  fact  cau  he  readily  noted  in 
any  village  having  stretches  of  wood  and 
concrete  walks.  After  the  first  fall  of 
snow  in  the  Fall  the  concrete  walks  will 
be  thawed  clean,  while  the  plank  walks 
will  retain  their  snow  because  the  ground 
heat  passes  up  through  the  concrete  easily 
to  melt  the  snow  upon  it,  but  is  checked 
by  the  plank,  even  though  it  is  only  about 
half  as  thick. 

The  above  is  given  to  show  that  the 
outside  heat  can  pass  in  readily  through 
the  concrete  wall  at  the  base  and  because 
this  wall  projects  into  the  building  the 
sawdust  or  shavings  insulation  is  thinner 
at  this  point,  consequently  the  heat  pene¬ 
trates  easily  to  the  ice  pile  and  as  it 
melts  it  settles  down  from  above,  making 
the  melting  a  steady  process  throughout 
the  Summer.  The  remedy  in  this  case 
would  be  to  make  the  ice  pile  smaller,  so 
that  there  could  be  at  least  a  foot  of  dry 
sawdust  or  shavings  between  the  ice  pile 
and  the  concrete  wall.  A  layer  of  saw¬ 
dust  equally  thick  should  he  spread  on 
the  floor  and  if  in  previous  years  it  has 
been  noted  that  the  drainage  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  the  floor  should  be  dug  out  and 
some  tile  laid  in  covered  with  clean  gravel 
or  cinders.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
forming  the  ice  pile,  chipping  the  cakes 
until  they  fit  closely  together,  and  filling 
all  remaining  spaces  with  ice  chips  or 
snow,  making  the  pile  as  compact  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  prevents  internal  air  cur¬ 
rents  from  the  ground  up  with  its  at¬ 
tendant  loss  by  melting. 

The  gables  of  the  icehouse  should  be 
open,  permitting  thorough  ventilation  be¬ 
tween  the  roof  and  the  ice  pile,  but  these 
openings  should  be  shaded  so  that  the 
direct  sun  is  not  allowed  to  beat  in  upon 
the  sawdust  covering  of  the  pile.  If 
these  four  features,  drainage,  insulation, 
close  packing  and  ventilation,  arc  at¬ 
tended  to,  ice  can  be  safely  kept  in  almost 
any  kind  of  a  shelter.  K.  H.  S. 


Power  from  Compressed  Air 

I  wish  to  obtain  information  regarding 
the  practical  possibility  of  using  com¬ 
pressed  air,  piped  from  50  to  150  feet 
from  engine  and  air  pump,  as  power  for 
operating  milking  machine,  churn,  sepa¬ 
rator,  etc.  Do  you  know  of  any  such 
power  use,  and  its  general  cost  and  plan 
of  operation?  ^  h.  b. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

I  have  never  seen  compressed  air  in 
use  in  farm  practice  for  any  purpose  other 
than  pumping  water,  and  have  not  been 
able,  through  several  letters  of  inquiry, 
to  find  any  manufacturers  making  com¬ 
pressed  air  eugines  for  farm  use.  My 
opinion,  though,  would  be  that  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  farm  use  in  the  way  suggested 
would  be  impractical.  It  presents  several 
difficulties.  Compressed  air  is  very  hard 


to  confine,  and  calls  for  quite  an  expen¬ 
sive  equipment  of  engines,  pumps,  etc. 
This  is  all  on  the  producing  end.  On  the 
power  end,  or  application  end,  I  do  not 
see  where  anything  is  to  be  gained,  either. 
A  compressed  air  engine  to  operate  a 
cream  separator,  churn  or  other  light 
machine  would  cost  as  much  as  or  more 
than  would  a  gasoline  engine  for  the  same 
purpose,  aud  the  only  possible  objection 
that  I  can  see  to  the  use  of  the  latter 
would  be  the  odor,  which  could  be  over¬ 
come  by  beltiug  the  engine  to  a  liue  shaft 
and  placing  a  partition  between  the  en¬ 
gine  and  the  machines  being  operated. 
The  milking  machine,  of  course,  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  atmospheric  pressure,  aud  is 
worked  by  exhausting  the  air  from  one 
side  of  the  valves  by  means  of  suitably 
placed  piping,  and  an  air  pump  or  ex¬ 
hausting  pump,  which  may  be  placed  at 
any  poiut  convenient — compressed  air 
not  being  used  at  all.  To  my  mind, 
if  a  system  of  individual  motors 
was  desired  to  operate  the  various  ma¬ 
chines  about  the  farm,  and  objection  was 
made  to  the  use  of  the  gasoline  engine,  a 
central  generating  plant  wired  to  electric 
motors  at  the  points  desired  would  be 
more  economical  and  efficient  than  the 
one  outlined ;  furthermore,  it  could  be 
used  for  lighting,  if  electric  lights  are 
not  already  a  part  of  the  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  B.  H.  s. 

Ventilation  for  Cistern 

I  am  about  to  cover  two  wells  and  a 
cistern  with  cement,  and  wish  to  know  if 
it  is  best  to  leave  some  ventilation,  more 
than  there  will  be  with  the  iron  pump. 
If  so,  what,  how,  and  how  much  ventila¬ 
tion  to  give?  w.  H.  H. 

Brighton,  Ill. 

I  know  of  no  object  gained  by  ventilat¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  a  well,  but  the  water 
of  a  cistern  taken  from  roofs  contains  so 
much  foreign  matter  that  it  rapidly  be¬ 
comes  foul  unless  frequently  replenished 
or  aerated.  For  that  reason  I  should  not 
seal  the  mouth  of  a  cistern  with  concrete, 
but  should  leave  a  good-sized  manhole 
through  which  the  water  could  easily  be 
reached,  aud  by  means  of  which  the  cis¬ 
tern  could  easily  be  Cleaned.  This  man¬ 
hole  could  easily  be  raised  a  few  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  concrete  cover¬ 
ing  and  protected  by  a  grate  of  heavy 
woven  wire  or  of  iron.  This  would  admit 
air  to  the  cistern  and  aid  somewhat  in 
keeping  its  contents  fresh.  SI.  B.  D. 


Improving  Rusty  Range 

I  have  a  steel  range  that  has  been  in 
use  for  about  three  years.  The  top  and 
also  parts  of  the  sides  and  nickel  are 
rusting,  the  top  being  the  most  affected. 

I  have  used  different  kinds  of  oils,  such  as 
paraffin  and  vaseline,  but  none  seems  to 
help  only  while  using,  as  they  burn  off. 
What  do  you  advise?  L.  T. 

Delaware. 

I  have  talked  with  several  hardware 
men,  also  my  sister,  who  owns  such  a 
range.  They  tell  me  very  little  can  be 
done,  except  to  avoid  dampness.  Build 
a  fire  in  it  sii— oient  to  warm  it  twice  a 
week  at  least  in  hot  weather,  and  wash 
with  a  slightly  oily  cloth  (any  household 
grease  free  from  salt)  when  cleaning. 
Use  some  good  commercial  cleaner  on  the 
nickel.  If  the  rust  continues  too  badly, 

I  would  suggest  an  application  of  a  coat 
of  sheet-iron  paint,  such  as  is  used  for 
stovepipes,  though  only  as  a  last  resort, 
as  I  would  not  like  the  looks  of  it  so 
well  as  the  plain  steel,  and  I  would  uot 
put  it  on  the  griddles  or  center  of  the 
stove. 

Cast  iron  is  easier  to  care  for,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  polished.  Another  objection 
to  steel  ranges  is  that  they  are  not  stand¬ 
ard,  and  if  repairs  are  needed  it  is  usually 
hard  to  get  parts,  impossible  many  times. 
My  sister  had  all  sorts  of  trouble  because 
the  shaker  was  broken  and  none  other 
would  fit.  She  used  it  a  long  time  at 
great  inconvenience,  and  when  new  grates 
were  needed  the  stove,  a  very  expensive 
one  ($75,  I  believe,  when  stoves  were 
comparatively  cheap)  had  to  be  discarded 
entirely  as  the  company  had  gone  out  of 
business.  However,  they  are  fine  looking 
stoves,  very  convenient,  good  heaters,  etc., 
so  long  as  the  parts  can  be  secured.  A 
neighbor  whose  house  burned  down  last 
January  at  break  of  day,  temperature  20 
degrees  below  zero,  saved  their  range, 
though  it  had  a  new  hot  fire  in  it,  because 
it  was  steel  and  not  so  easily  breakable. 
It  was  yanked  out  of  doors  in  a  way  that 
would  have  put  a  cast-iron  stove  on  the 
junk  heap,  but  came  out  all  right,  minus 
a  drying  rod.  M.  G.  F. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Our  big  bushes  of  Pyrus  Japonica  al¬ 
ways  produce  a  few  quinces,  which  we 
bi’ing  into  the  house  because  of  their 
fragrance.  This  past  Summer  we  had  an 
unusual  quantity  of  the  fruit,  and  of 
good  size.  The  better-half  then  deter¬ 
mined  that  they  should  not  be  wasted,  so 
she  went  to  work  and  made  them  into 
marmalade,  and  everyone  pronounces  it 
the  finest  quince  jam  they  have  tasted. 
Hereafter  we  will  get  the  pretty  flowers 
as  usual  and  will  save  the  fruit  for  use, 
too. 

As  I  have  drawn  off  the  water  from 
the  pipes  in  the  little  greenhouse  and  am 
saving  coal  till  February,  all  potted  plants 
are  in  the  dwelling  windows,  and  the 
greenhouse  has  flats  with  pansy  plants ; 
they  are  doing  finely  in  the  unheated 
house  and  blooming,  too.  Hence  the 
greenhouse  is  not  entirely  desolate.  In 
fact,  there  are  many  things  one  could  have 
in  Winter  in  an  unheatcd  greenhouse  in 
this  climate,  for,  with  double-glazed 
sashes,  there  will  'be  little  freezing,  and 
the  bulbs  would  bloom,  and  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii  and  mignonette,  too.  Amateur 
greenhouse  gardeners  are  apt  to  overdo 
the  heating,  and  in  that  way  damage 
some  things  more  than  cold  would. 

Spiraea  Thunbergii  is  generally  the  first 
of  the  species  to  bloom  in  the  Spring. 
Just  now  it  has  concluded  that  Winter 
is  over  and  today  (Dec.  24)  is  blooming 
its  little  white  flowers,  and  the  buds  on 
the  Forsythias  are  dangerously  swollen. 
Tomorrow  is  Christmas  Day,  and  though 
it  is  drizzling  today,  there  seems  no  pros¬ 
pect  for  a  white  Christmas.  The  weather 
prophets  of  my  boyhood  told  me  that  the 
direction  of  the  wind  on  Dec.  21  would 
indicate  the  character  of  the  Winter. 
Here  on  that  day  the  wind  was  southeast, 
and  I  suppose  that  we  are  to  have  a  mild, 
rainy  Winter.  We  are  entitled  to  a  mild 
one  after  the  terror  we  had  last  Winter, 
when  for  a  month  the  water  pipes,  buried 
too  shallow  for  Manitoba  weather,  froze 
in  the  streets,  and  water  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried  by  hand  from  a  neighboring  well. 

Next  week  I  shall  make  out  my  entire 
list  of  seed  for  the  season  and  will  have  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  seedsman  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  I  have  followed  this  practice  for 
years,  and  find  it  the  best  plan.  Some 
kinds  of  seed  may  not  be  on  hand,  but 
the  seedsman  makes  note  of  this  and  sends 
them  later.  As  we  put  in  the  extra  early 
peas  in  late  January  or  early  February, 
it  is  very  necessary  to  order  early.  Then 
the  Prizetaker  onions  are  to  be  sown  in 
the  frame  in  late  January,  and  some 
beets  and  radishes,  too,  under  the  glass, 
and  we  cannot  do  these  things  unless  we 
have  the  seed  at  hand.  Then,  too,  there 
often  happens  a  failure'  of  some  kind  of 
seed,  and  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  seeds¬ 
men  will  be  very  short,  and  the  people 
who  defer  sending  for  seed  till  they  want 
them  for  planting  will  often  get  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  early  gardener,  like  the 
early  worm,  catches  his  object. 

Having  been  disabled  all  Summer,  I 
find  that  6ome  of  my  salsify  did  not  get 
thinned,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  note  that 
the  roots  crowded  together  have  lost  very 
little  in  size  as  compared  with  the  part 
that  did  get  thinned.  In  fact,  salsify 
does  not  seem  to  need  thinning  more  than 
two  inches  apart,  or  even  less.  Salsify 
and  leeks  are  still  growing,  for  the  weath¬ 
er  we  have  had  during  November  and 
December  has  suited  them  better  than 
the  earlier  temperatures.  Salsify,  sown 
here  as  early  as  is  practiced  in  the  North, 
will  be  apt  to  run  to  seed,  while  sown  in 
June  it  gets  it  growth  in  the  most  suit¬ 
able  weather  for  its  perfection. 

One  day  last  week  I  took  up  some  sal¬ 
sify  for  the  kitchen.  At  dinner  time  my 
daughter  announced,  “You  will  have  to 
eat  veal  oysters  today,  for  the  oyster 
plant  got  scorched.”  We  are  better  off 
than  the  city  dwellers  and  the  people  in 
the  interior,  for  we  get  the  oysters  fresh 
from  their  shells  in  their  own  liquor,  and 
not  plumped  up  in  ice  water,  and  though 
the  oyster  plant  reminds  one  very  much  of 
the  oyster  flavor,  the  real  oysters  are  far 
better,  of  course.  w.  F.  massey 


“Do  you  believe  that  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  helps  a  boy  in  business  life?”  “Sure 
I  do.  My  son  was  a  champion  sprinter 
at  college,  and  now  he  has  a  position  as 
bank  runner.” — Baltimore  American. 


A  Complete  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Plant  for  Farms 
and  Suburban  Homes — Self- 
Cranking — Air  Cooled— Ball- 
Bearings — No  Belts — Thick 
Plat m  Long  Lived  Battery . 

RUNS  ON  KEROSENE 


Diazeu  me  way 

Delco-Light  has  carried  the  conveniences  and  labor- 
saving  efficiency  of  the  city  to  the  farm  districts. 

It  has  proved  that  electric  light  and  power  on  the  farm  multiplies 
man-power  and  saves  both  time  and  labor. 

Delco-Light  is  accomplishing  these  results  today  on  more  than 
60,000  farms. 

It  is  a  good  investment  because  it  actually  pays  for  itself. 

Delco-Light  is  a  Complete  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant; — 

It  furnishes  power  to  operate  the  fanning  mill,  grind-stone  or 
washing  machine — to  milk  the  cows,  operate  the  cream  separator 
or  tumble  the  churn — to  pump  fresh  running  water  to  all  parts 
of  the  house  and  barn. 

It  supplies  bright,  clean,  safe  electric  light — makes  it  easy  to  do 
chore  work  after  dark  without  the  bother  and  danger  of  old- 
fashioned  lamps  and  lanterns,  thus  reducing  the  fire  hazard. 

Delco-Light.  runs  on  Kerosene.  The  same  coal  oil  or  Kerosene  former¬ 
ly  used  in  lamps  and  lanterns  now  furnishes  both  light  and  power. 

Thousands  of  testimonial  letters  prove  these  things 
in  actual  experience  of  Delco-Light  Users 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Maker*  of  DELCO-LIGHT  Product 9 


Distributors 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

52  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Rochester  Domestic  Electric  Co. 
Rochester,  New  York 

Suburban  Electric  Development 
Company 

Buffalo,  New  York 
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Takes 
the  Slant 
Out  ot  Hills 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 

Supcreijl' 

'  RINGS 


A  special  ring  for 
engines  that  pump 
oil.  Used  in  top 
groove  only  of  pis¬ 
tons  to  control  ex¬ 
cess  oil,  with  Mc- 
Quay-Norri3  \erk- 
^Soot*  Rings  in 
lower  grooves  to 
insure  maximum 
compression  and 
fuel  economy. 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 

Increase  Power — Decrease  Carbon 
■ — Save  Gas 


For  eight  years  these  rings  have  stood  the 
test — made  good. 

By  creating  uniform  pressure  on  the  cylinder 
walls,  McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings 

stop  piston  ring  leakage,  increase  power, 
decrease  carbon  and  save  fuel  and  oil. 

Wherever  you  are  you  can  get  McQuay-Norris 
Iovk^oos  Piston  Rings  to  fit  any  car ,  truck  and 
tractor.  Jobbers  in  over  300  distributing  points 
carry  complete  stocks  of  sizes  and  over-sizes.  Many 
thousands  cf  dealers  can  extend  to  you  our  service, 
which  enables  them  to  specify  your  size  requirements 
for  practically  every  make  or  model  of  motor  with¬ 
out  delay. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 
“To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power” — a  simple, 
clear  explanation  of  piston  rings,  their 
construction  and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

2878  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Don t Send 
a  Penny 

See  what  a  bargain  yon  are  offered  here  ^ 

—and  not  a  cent  to  send  with  your  order.  These 
strong,  durable,  wonderful  shoes  sent  on  approval 
to  show  you  that  in  spite  of  advancing 
prices  of  material  and  labor  wa 
can  give  you  the  most  re- 
markable  values.  Just, 
send  your  name  and  rep: 
address  stating  size 
wan^id.  Compare  IgA 
these  with  shoesany-  f™ 


where.  Keep  them 

only  if  they  are  the 
best  bargain  you 
ever  saw.  I 

Remarkable// 
Bargain 

Work 
Shoe 

Genuine 
Munson 
Last 


'Genuine 
Mun  son 
last  Army 
Shoe,  lace 
blueher  style, 
with  soft  toe — 
a  fine  shoe  that 
is  wonderfully 
easy  on  the  feet. 
Special  tanning  pro¬ 
cess  makes  the  leather 
proof  against  acids  of  milk. 


manure,  soil,  gasoline,  etc.  This 
special  process  leaves  all  the  "life”  in  the  leather  and 


gives  it  wonderful  wear-resisting  quality.  Solid  oak 
leather  double  soles  and  heels.  A  wonderful  out¬ 
door  and  farm  work  shoe  bargain.  Tan  only.  Stands 
all  kinds  of  hard  usage,  wetting,  etc.  Biggest  value 
for  the  money  to  be  had  anywhere. 

IJAU/I  Send  today  Just  yourname  and  ±Q 
I™  w  ww  •  address— no.  money.  Pay  only  ”***■— 
plus  postage  on  arrival.  Try  them  on,  and  see  how 
well  made  and  comfortable  they  are.  If  shoes  are 
not  satisfactory,  return  them  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Sizes  6  to  IS.  Be  sure  to  give  size 
wanted.  Order  by  No.  X16014. 

LEONARD-MORTON  &  CO.,  Dept.  X866  Chicago 


ICE 


PLOWS 

TOOLS 


Plows.  SI  4.85  up. 

\VM.  H.  PRAY,  MFC. 

I.a  Orangeville,  New  York 


MAKK 1  DOLLAR  AN  HOITK.  SELL  MENUETS 
Mtull IS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
®  in  all  u  te  n  si  Is.  Sample  pa  c  k  age  tree. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO.,  llept.  108,  Amsterdam.  N.Y. 


F.TPmpp  Anpnfc  SELL  teas,  coffees,  pure 

1  til  mu  mjcilis  FOOC  PRODUCTS.  Good  profits. 
Any  quantity,  1  pound  up.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list. 
IMl’OUTEKS  MILLS  CO.,  Oept.  14, 173  Greenwich  St.,  New  fork  Cilf 
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Get  Your  Farm  Home  from 
the  Canadian  Pacific 

THE  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  offers  a  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  own  a  farm,  achieve 
independence  and  grow  rich  in  Western  Can¬ 
ada.  It  offers  you  farm  lands  on  the  rich 
prairies  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Al¬ 
berta  for  eleven  to  thirty  dollars  an  acre, 
or  irrigated  land  up  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre0 

Twenty  Years  to  Pay 

You  pay  down  10%.  Then  you  have  no  payment  on  the 
principal  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  year;  then  fifteen 
annual  payments.  Interest  is  6%. 

$2 , 0 0 0 Loan  to  the  Farmer 

Loans  are  made  to  approved  set¬ 
tlers  on  irrigated  farms — with  no 
security  except  the  land  itself — 
up  to  $2,000  in  improvements. 

You  have  twenty  years  to  pay 
back  this  loan  at  6%  interest. 


Why  This  Offer  Is  Made 

The  Canadian  Pacific  is  not  a  real 
estate  dealer,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  terra.  Its  pros¬ 
perity  depends  upon  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  settlers  along  its  lines 
of  railway.  To  get  good  settlers 
and  to  make  them  keep  prosper¬ 
ous,  it  offers  terms  and  assistance 
which  would  otherwise  be  impos¬ 


sible.  And  this  offer  applies  to 
the  wonderful  prairie  lands  of 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Man¬ 
itoba — the  richest  grain  and  stock 
land  in  North  America.  45  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat,  100  bushels  of  oats 
per  acre,  are  frequently  produced 
on  this  land.  Average  crops  ex  • 
ceed  any  average  elsewhere  in 
America. 

Lands  Under  Irrigation 

In  Southern  Alberta  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  has  developed  the 
largest  individual  irrigation  un¬ 
dertaking  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent.  The  irrigated  lands  are  sold 
on  the  same  easy  payment  terms— 
‘prices  range  up  to  $50  an  acre. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  will  not  sell  you  a  farm 
until  you  have  inspected  it. 
To  make  this  easy,  special 
railway  rates  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars  and  free  illustrated 
booklet. 

M.  E.  THORNTON 

Supt.  of  Colonization 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

914  First  St.  E.  Calgary,  Alberta 
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j  M.  E.  THORNTON,  Supt.  of  Colonization  I 
I  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  J 
914  First  St.  E.,  Calgary,  Alberta  I 

.  I  would  be  interested  in  learning  more  I 
I  about: 

|  □  Irrigation  fanning  in  Sunny  Alberta.  I 
|  □  Farm  opportunities  in  Alberta.  Saa-  . 

Ikatchewan  and  Manitoba. 

Q  Special  railway  rates  for  home  I 
seekers. 

10  Business  and  industrial  opportuni-  I 
ties  in  Western  Canada.  | 

I  0  Town  lots  in  growing  Western  towns.  | 

J  My  Name _  I 

•  Address  _ _  | 

I  Town _ State _ 

LIujuiun 
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Ford’s  Seed  Catalog 
in  Your  Farm  Office 

will  be  a  daily  help  in  selecting  seeds 
for  the  biggest  and  most  profitable 
crops  you  can  raise  on  your  farm. 

Old  Virginia  Ensilage  Corn 
Nectar  Sweet  Corn 
Glory  Cabbage 

are  only  a  hint  of  the  profit-makers 
we  have  introduced. 

Every  farmer  and  gardener  ought 
to  send  today  for  a  free  copy  of  this 
booklet — write  now  for  it. 

FORD  SEED  CO. 

Box. 24  Ravenna,  Ohio 


BARDEN,  FRUIT,  FLOWER,  HOME  GROUND  AND  FARM 
BOOKS — Descriptive  Catalog:  of  the  600  best  books 
covering  these  activities — just  out.  Mailed  for  3c.  stamp. 
A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co.  Inc.  438B  West  37th  St.  New  York. 


SAW  WOOD 
NOW 


all  sizes 

LOW  PRICES 


WOOD  IS  SCARCE 
AND  PRICES  HIGH 


More  for  your  money  at  Home.  A  better  built  and 
moro  durable  engine.  Shipment  from  stock  in  New 
York  City.  Repairs  from  stock  in  New  York  City. 
In  these  days  of  slow  freight,  buy  where  you  get 
Quick  service.  We  make  saw  outfits  or  engines  aud 
separate  saw  benches  or  engines  only.  They  use  both 
gasoline  and  kerosene.  Wood  now  brings  high  prices 
and  quick  purchasers.  Get  catalog  telling  you  about 
our  engines.  It's  free.  Quick  action  saves  you  money. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


Stop  That  Rattling 

flnr  Paolo  nor  stops  rattle,  locks  windows,  keeps  out 

UUI  rdsiciici  dust  nud  cold  air,  better  than  weather 

stripping.  Send  twelve  cents  for  sample  pair. 

THE  1XL  NOVELTY  COMPANY,  35  Cedar  Laae,  Highland  Park,  Pa. 


Practical 

Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— 

Henry . 

$2.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRO- 
DUCTS — Stocking 

2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— 
Mayo . 

1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE 
HUSBANDRY — Day  . 

1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANI¬ 
MALS — Harper  .  .  . 

1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING  —  Van 
Slyke  •  o  ©  •  •  • 

1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING— Publow 

.60 

MILK  TESTING  —  Publow 
and  Troy . 

.60 

The  Old  Slove  Master 

I  have  the  price  surprise  oS 
your  life  in  store  for  you. 

I  am  smashing  prices  on 
Kalamazoo  Stoves,  Ranges, 

Furnaces,  Gas  Ranges 
and  Kitchen  Kabinets* 

New  Book 

Prices— SAVE 

is  the  most  remarkable 
price-making  camDajgn  in 
our  history.  Grasp  its  op¬ 
portunities,  save  money. 

Ask  lor  Catalog  Ho.  111. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


a  Kalarocvzas 

v.: Direct  to  You 


Choice  Seed  Corn 

90-Day  Improved  YELLOW  DENT 
WHITE  CAP  YELLOW  DENT 
REID’S  YELLOW  DENT 
EARLY  MINNESOTA  NO.  13 

Tested  and  germination  absolutely  guaranteed 

WOODFIELD’S  FARM.  Wycombe,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


We  are  trying  to  furnish  Red  Clover  entirely 
free  from  weed  seeds  and  dead  grains.  The  seed 
will  go  farther  than  ordinary  seed  besides  adding 
greatly  to  the  production.  Ask  for  samples  of 
Bed  and  other  seeds  and  catalogue  telling 
"How  to  Know  Good  Seed". 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  360  Sixth  SL,  Marysville.  Obit 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Four  men  and  two 
women  were  killed  and  19  injured  by  an 
explosion  of  shells  Dec.  24  in  a  small 
building  used  for  shell  loading  at  the 
plant  of  the  J.  B.  Wise  Munition  Com¬ 
pany,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Five  persons  lost  their  lives  and  27 
were  injured  when  a  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  freight  crashed  into  a  passen¬ 
ger  train  at  Norge,  Okla.,  Dec.  25.  The 
passenger  train  had  been  at  a  ^standstill 
for  some  time  because  of  frozen  pipes 
when  the  freight  struck  it,  telescoping 
three  of  the  coaches. 

By  order  of  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  of  high  explosive  material,  includ¬ 
ing  TNT  and  picric  acid,  the  property  of 
the  French  and  Italian  Governments,  has 
been  towed  out  to  sea  from  South  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  and  dumped  overboard,  35  miles 
from  the  Scotland  Neck  lightship.  This 
plan  has  been  adopted  as  the  only  practi¬ 
cal  and  immediate  method  of  getting  rid 
of  22S  carloads  of  the  material,  which 
has  been  parked  outside  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  for  some  time  awaiting  transporta¬ 
tion. 

The  United  States  Government  must 
pay  $81,265  to  the  owners  of  the  barken- 
tine  Mabel  I.  Myers,  sunk  July  30,  1915, 
by  the  battleship  Nebraska  off  Cape  Cod. 

A  final  decree  was  filed  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Boston  Dec.  24. 
The  barkentine  was  bound  for  Boston 
from  Barbados  when  run  down  by  the 
Nebraska  in  fog. 

Five  large  business  houses,  including 
the  Dominion  National  Bank,  were  de¬ 
stroyed  Dec.  29  by  a  fire  at  Bristol, 
Tenn.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  $1,- 
500.000. 

Ten  persons  at  least  and  possibly  over 
that  number  were  killed  Dec.  30  when  an 
acetylene  gas  tank  blew  up  in  the  cellar 
of  the  Odd  Fellows  Building  at  Lebanon, 
N.  J.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  is  not 
known.  Buildings  for  many  miles  around 
were  rocked  by  the  explosion,  which  left 
scarcely  one  unbroken  glass  pane  in  Le¬ 
banon.  Windows  in  farmhouses  six  miles 
^-„..y  were  broken. 

WHEAT  TRICES.  —  Legislation  to 
make  effective  the  wheat-price  guarantee 
for  the  1919  crop  and  at  the  same  time 
to  safeguard  the  Government  against 
losses  was  recommended  to  Congress  Dec. 
26  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Food  Administration.  A  memoran¬ 
dum  sent  to  Representative  Lever,  of 
South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House 
Agricultural  Committee,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations : 

(1.)  Extension  by  Congress  beyond 
June  1,  1920,  of  the  date  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  purchases  of  the  1919  crop. 

(2.)  Continuance  of  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration’s  grain  corporation,  for  creation 
of  a  new  agency  to  buy.  store,  and  sell 
1919  wheat  that  may  he  offered  to  the 
Government ;  and 

(3.)  Possible  legislative  provisions  to 
protect  the  Government  against  wheat  or 
flour  brought  in  from  other  countries  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  effectiveness  of  the  guar¬ 
anteed  price,  and  also'  to  protect  buyers 
of  such  wheat  as  long  as  the  wheat  is  in 
this  country  and  not  consumed. 

The  memorandum  was  compiled  with 
the  approval  of  President  Wilson,  and 
Secretary  Houston,  in  submitting  it.  said : 
“The  Government  has  made  a  guarantee, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  must 
he  made  effective.”  Regarding  extension 
of  the  date  of  Government  purchase,  the 
memorandum  said  : 

“It  will  he  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
guarantee,  as  it  is  intended  by  June  1, 
1920,  and  if  producers  cannot  sell  their 
wheat  to  the  United  States  before  that 
date  and  are  loft  with  wheat  on  hand,  it 
will  be  felt  that  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  has  not  been  carried  out 
in  good  faith.” 

“The  Government  Purchasing  Agency,” 
the  memorandum  set  forth,  “must  have 
ample  funds  to  at  all  times  purchase 
throughout  the  United  States  at  the  guar¬ 
anteed  price  such  wheat  of  the  1919  crop 
as  may  be  offered  to  it,  and  also  provide 
storage  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  same 
by  lease  or  purchase  of  facilities  now  in 
existence  or  by  building  additional  facili¬ 
ties,  or  both.” 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Mr.  Hoov¬ 
er’s  report  of  condition  in  Belgium  states 
that  horses  have  practically  disappeared 
from  that  country  during  the  German  oc¬ 
cupation. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  an  order  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  shipment  of  peach  and  sweet  cher¬ 
ry  trees  from  Dutchess,  Westchester,  Nas¬ 
sau  and  Richmond  counties  to  points  out¬ 
side  because  “a  dangerously  injurious  in¬ 
sect  known  as  the  oriental  peach  moth 
has  been  located  and  presumably  distrib¬ 
uted”  in  those  counties. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS.  —  A 
new  synthetic  process  of  making  glycerine 
by  fermentation  of  sugar  in  quantity  at 
low  cost  has  been  developed,  AVliieli,  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  say,  will  revolutionize 
production.  Information  reached  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Spring  of  last  year  that 
Germany,  by  producing  glyceriue  through 
a  fermentation  process,  was  able  to  turn 
out  explosives  requiring  great  quantities 
of  glycerine  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  fats. 
The  process  was  tried  out  on  a  large  scale 
in  a  chemical  plant  at  Aurora.  Ill.,  and 
found  to  be  commercially  profitable.  Then 
the  secret  was  conveyed  to  Allied  Gov- 
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ernments  and  to  manufacturing  chemists 
who  proposed  to  undertake  commercial 
exploitation  of  the  process. 

The  Capital  Issues  Committee  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Government’s  war  agency 
for  the  suppression  of  unessential  secur¬ 
ity  issues,  announced  Dec.  25  that  it 
would  suspend  activities  on  Dec.  31  and 
remain  inactive  until  dissolved  unless 
called  back  into  service  by  developments. 
Accompanying  the  announcement  were 
warnings  to  the  public  both  from  the 
committee  and  Secretary  Glass  of  the  nec¬ 
essity  for  continued  strict  economy  and 
guarding  against  worthless  securities.  The 
committee  stated  its  intention  of  making 
a  supplementary  report  to  Congress  rec¬ 
ommending  a  law  to  prevent  impositions 
upon  the  investing  public,  and  Secretary 
Glass  said  lie  would  ask  the  present  Con¬ 
gress  to  enact  such  legislation  immedi¬ 
ately.  To  illustrate  the  extent  of  the 
menace,  (he  committee  said  schools  were 
being  established  to  drill  salesmen  in  the 
art  of  fraudulent  promotion. 

On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Hoover’s  report 
the  Food  Administration  has  announced 
that  hereafter  180,000  tons  of  supplies, 
including  clothing,  would  be  shipped  to 
Belgium  each  month.  As  this  program 
will  require  160.000  deadweight  tons  of 
shipping  in  addition  to  the  340.000  tons 
now  on  charter  to  the  relief  commission, 
application  for  additional  tonnage  has 
been  made  to  the  Shipping  Board. 

Compulsory  adoption  of  the  metric  sys¬ 
tem  by  the  United  States  is  being  urged  as 
an  Administration  measure  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  Senator  Shaffroth  of  Colorado  has 
already  introduced  a  bill  to  this  effect. 
The  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  it,  as  is  also  the 
American  Institute  of  Weights  and  Meas¬ 
ures,  this  latter  society  having  investi¬ 
gated  the  subject  most  thoroughly.  In 
Great  Britain  the  system  has  been  under 
advisement  for  years,  many  feeling  as¬ 
sured  that  to  adopt  a  metric  system  would 
promote  trade  relations  with  the  coun¬ 
tries  using  same,  it  being  in  use  in  the 
majority  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
South  America.  Every  proposition  to 
adopt  it  has  been  overwhelmingly  defeat¬ 
ed. 

Acid  factories  throughout  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.,  which  have  been  running 
overtime  and  paying  high  wages  since 
America  entered  the  war,  will  close  as  the 
result  of  a  Government  order,  owing  to 
the  great  supply  of  acetate  on  hand. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  wages  of  woodchoppers  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  decrease  is  to  be  made  at  once. 
Prior  to  the  war  the  acid  factories  in  that 
section  were  doing  little  business,  and 
several  which  had  been  abandoned  were 
reopened  when  the  war  began. 

Concerted  price  fixing  by  any  industry 
after  the  Government  ceases  to  exercise 
price  control  Jan.  1  will  be  regarded  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  in  restraint 
of  free  competition,  it  was  stated  Dec.  30. 
The  explanation  was  made  officially  in 
answer  to  queries  as  to  what  happens  to 
war  time  price  fixing  when  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board  ceases  to  function. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  York  State  Federation  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  annual  meeting,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
week  of  .Tan  13.  1919. 

New  Jersey  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion.  annual  meeting,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan. 
14-17,  1919. 

Trenton,  N.  J. — Poultry  Show,  Jan.  13- 

17.  1919. 

Boston,  Mass. — Poultry  Show,  Jan  14- 

18,  1919. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  joint  meeting,  Rochester,  N. 
Y„  Jan.  15-17,  1919. 

Third  Annual  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Convention,  Trenton,  Jan.  13-17,  1919. 

New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Association, 
annual  meeting  and  exhibition,  the  Arm¬ 
ory.  Trenton,  N.  J..  Jan.  13-17,  1919. 

Jan.  18-26. — National  Western  Stock 
Show,  Denver.  Colo. 

Farmers’  Week,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan. 
20-24,  1919. 

Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York — 
Poultry  Show,  Jan.  24-28. 

Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association, 
Connecticut  Sheep  Breeders’  Association, 
Connecticut  Poultrymen's  Association, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  21-22,  1919. 

New  York  State  Breeders’  Association, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y„  Jan.  29-31,  1919.  II.  B. 
Harpending,  president,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Connecticut  Pomological  Society,  Con¬ 
necticut  Vegetable  Growers’  Association, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  23-24,  1919. 

American  Carnation  Society,  Cleveland, 
O.,  Jan.  29-30,  1919. 

Massachusetts  Dairymen's  Association, 
annual  meeting.  Horticultural  Hall,  Bos¬ 
ton,  week  of  Feb.  10,  1919. 

Feb.  8-15.  —  California  International 
Live  Stock  Show,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Omaha  Inter-State  Land  Show.  Munici¬ 
pal  Auditorium,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Feb.  12-22, 
1919. 

Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association,  to  he  held 
in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Feb.  12, 
1919. 

Farmers’  Week,  New  York  Agricultural 
College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10-15,  1919. 


Eminent  Scientist :  “I  didn’t  marry 
beauty,  my  boy ;  I  didn’t  marry  wealth  or 
position ;  I  married  for  sympathy.” 
Friend  :  “Well,  you  have  mine  !” — Credit 
Lost. 
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SALES  AGENTS  FOR  WALLIS  TRACTORS 


IN  every  new  industry  one  manu¬ 
facturer  eventually  becomes  the 
leader.  In  the  tractor  field,  the 
Wallis  has  become  “America’s  Fore¬ 
most  Tractor.” 

The  Wallis  weighs  1000  to  5000 
pounds  less  than  tractors  designed  to 
do  the  same  work.  It  has  completely 
enclosed  gears,  including  the  final 
drive.  It  has  a  motor  comparable,  in 
quality  of  material  and  workmanship, 
with  the  highest  type  aeroplane  en¬ 
gine — it  keeps  cool.  The  Wallis  has 
high-grade,  strong  steel  in  place  of 
coarse,  heavy  cast  iron.  It  has  all 
gears  drop  forged,  cut  and  hardened. 
It  has  Hyatt  Bearings  throughout. 


These  features  add  years  to  the  life 
of  a  tractor.  They  make  breakdowns 
and  delays  almost  unknown.  They 
enable  you  to  do  30  to  50  per  cent 
more  plowing  per  gallon  of  fuel  than 
with  the  ordinary  tractor. 

In  short,  the  Wallis  is  America’s 
Foremost  Tractor  because  of  its 
clean-cut  “thorobred”  appearance; 
because  it  plows  an  acre  of  ground  at 
less  cost  than  any  other;  and  because, 
at  any  kind  of  farm  work,  it  affords 
true  economy. 

Investigate  the  Wallis.  Write  us 
for  name  of  local  Wallis  dealer  and 
for  the  latest  Wallis  catalog. 


J.  I.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS 

1267  Mead  Street,  Racine,  Wiscons;~\ 


Branches  and  Distributing  Points  at: 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Saginaw,  Mich.  Denver,  Colo. 

Omaha,  Neb.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Bloomington,  III 

Baltimore,  Md.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Toledo,  Ohio  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Dallas,  Texas 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  DISTRIBUTORS  EVERYWHERE 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Richmond,  Va. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Our  nine  Red  hens  came  bach  from  the 
Vineland  egg-laying  contest  in  due  time, 
and  quickly  fell  into  the  usual  Winter 
routine  of  mature  liens — doing  nothing. 
They  are  now  “resting”  after  their  ardu¬ 
ous  labors  at  college,  and  later  they  will 
resume  operations  as  a  breeding  pen.  The 
figures  representing  their  two  years’  work 
are  given  below  : 

Egg  Record.. 


Polly  . 

3.937 
.  138 

1918 

160 

Total 

298 

Belle  . 

.  358 

91 

249 

Queen  . 

.  300 

36 

136 

Bettv  M . 

......  196 

199 

395 

Faith  . 

.  168 

147 

315 

Hope  .- . 

Charity  . 

.  130 

106 

236 

.  146 

119 

265 

Success  . 

.  104 

148 

252 

Rufa  . 

.  SO 

120 

200 

Polly  anna  .  . .  . 

.  349 

194 

343 

There  were  over  100  eggs  laid  outside 
the  trap-nests.  My  notion  is  that  Rufa 
laid  many  of  these,  but  they  cannot  be 
fairly  credited  to  her  or  any  of  the  oth¬ 
ers.  '  Some  birds  apparently  always  lay 
in  the  trap-nests,  while  others  frequently 
lay  outside.  You  may  call  it  perversity, 
laziness,  a  “call  of  the  wild,”  as  you 
please. 

*  *  *  *  * 


Charity  died  in  August  of  this  year 
from  the  effect  of  the  heat.  She  was  lay¬ 
ing  well  at  the  time  and  would  have 
added  35  or  more  to  her  record  had  she 
lived.  The  pen  finished  with  nine  birds — 
second  among  the  Reds.  Had  Charity 
lived  I  think  they  would  have  led.  Now 
there  are  three  regular  groups  in  tins 
pen.  Polly,  Belle  and  Queen  are  sisters, 
and  eloselv  bred  to  a  strain.  Yet  see  how 
they  vary.  I  should  have  discarded  Polly 
on  her  first  year’s  record,  yet  see  how 
she  came  back  in  her  second  year,  while 
her  sisters  Belle  and  Queen  proved  the 
laziest  of  drones.  Then  Betty  M.,  I1  aitli 
and  Hope  are  own  sisters  selected  and 
bred  carefully.  Here  we  have  a  more  uni¬ 
form  performance,  though  Hope  went 
back  on  her  name.  Then  the  last  four 
birds  came  from  another  group  of  sisters 
— taken  from  our  own  stock.  They  were 
not  well  matured,  and  made  a  very  late 
start  the  first  year,  but  they  all  came 
back  strong  the  second  year,  and  look 
now  as  if  they  would  be  better  yet  for 
the  third  year.  It  has  become  evident  to 
me  that  you  cannot  figure  on  the  egg- 
laying  power  of  a  family  of  hens  as  you 
can  on  the  milk  production  of  a  family 
of  cows.  Individuals  vary  too  much,  and 
I  think  these  egg-laying  contests  have 
come  to  be  as  much  a  test  of  men  as  of 
liens.  Let  two  men  go  into  a  flock  where 
the  birds  are  all  of  much  the  same  breed¬ 
ing  and  let  each  man  select  10  pullets. 
A  man  with  the  skill  of  Tom  Barron  will 
select  birds  that  will  beat  any  ordinary 
selection  by  40  per  cent. 

***** 


That  is  one  thing  which  makes  the 
present  contest  at  Vineland  particularly 
interesting.  In  our  own  case  we  put  as 
good  a  Red  cockerel  as  we  could  find  with 
our  10  hens,  and  the  plan  was  to  start 
the  third  year  with  one  pullet  from  each 
hen.  It  was  not  quite  possible  to  do  this, 
but  we  have  30  good  pullets— all  from  the 
same  cockerel.  Of  course  we  had  no 
chance  to  make  physical  selections.  These 
pullets  seem  to  bo  starting  off  very  much 
as  their  mothers  did,  and  it  will  be  good 
to  see  how  pullets  bred  in  this  way  com¬ 
pare  with  those  in  other  contests  where 
there  is  a  much  wider  range  of  selection. 
In  our  own  pen  I  shall  cut  out  Belle  and 
Ouoen,  and  breed  the  rest  to  a  son  of 
Betty  M.  This  bird  is  lighter  in  color 
than  I  like,  but  he  is  otherwise  a  good 
specimen,  and  surely  his  mother  is  a 
laver  and  a  stayer.  Yes,  I  shall  include 
Rufa  in  spite  of  that  bad  first  year.  There 
is  good  stuff  in  her,  and  I  feel  sure  she 
laid  many  eggs  which  could  not  be  trap- 
nested.  Then  we  have  another  pen  of 
daughters  and  nieces  of  these  birds  headed 
by  a  bird  of  our  own  raising  that  looks 
like  the  son  of  an  entire  crate  of  eggs! 
***** 

Yes,  I  think  the  poultry  business  is  due 
for  a  come-back  this  season.  We  can  all 
of  us  raise  a  little  more  grain  and  prices 
ought  to  drop  before  next  Winter.  The 
world  must  have  and  will  have  more  eggs 
and  poultry.  This  war  has  forced  most 
of  us  to  cull  and  cut  out  the  drones  until 
the  quality  of  most  stock  is  higher  than 
ever  before.  I  am  going  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  time  to  get  back  conservatively. 
It  never  was  safe  to  gamble  or  plunge 
in  the  poultry  business,  and  it  is  not  safe 
to  do  so  now.  It  is,  however,  a  good 
time  to  get  back  into  a  reasonable  busi¬ 
ness.  For  one  thing  many  people  have 
learned  how  to  grow  Spring  wheat — by 
seeding  early  and  using  the  right  kind  of 
seed.  I  have  not  advised  Spring  wheat, 
but  I  must  confess  that  some  of  the  re¬ 
ports  we  get  are  remarkably  good.  With 
Spring  wheat  and  barley  a  farmer  with 
a  reasonable  amount  of  good  land  can 
provide  the  grain  for  a  good-sized  flock 
of  hens,  and  get  more  from  them  than  any 
miller  would  pay ! 

***** 

In  fact  that  is  what  a  lot  of  us  have 
got  to  come  to  in  the  way  of  figuring. 
What  does  it  cost  to  keep  a  hen  or  a  cow, 
and  what  do  they  sell  hay  and  grain  for? 
Take  our  10  hens  for  the  two  years,  and 
how  many  of  them  paid?  At  present 
grain  prices  you  cannot  feed  a  hen  two 
years  for  much  under  $4.75.  Many  of 
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us  hen  men  pay  far  more  than  that.  If 
we  count  anything  for  care  or  risk  hardly 
half  of  these  10  hens  paid  any  profit,  and 
yet  I  believe  they  were  all  superior  to  the 
average  farm  hen.  You  will  find  thou¬ 
sands  of  hens  running  about  on  our 
farms,  eating  their  fill  and  bragging  in 
high,  shrill  voices  about  their  egg  record, 
yet  not  laying  as  many  eggs  as  “Queen” 
— who,  I  think,  is  queen  of  the  drones. 
A  hen  must  lay  at  least  250  eggs  in  two 
years  and  have  many  of  them  in  the 
colder  months  in  order  to  pay  her  way. 
A  man  with  land  must  plan  to  produce 
more  of  his  needful  feed,  and  I  think 
there  will  be  more  Spring  wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley  needed.  We  had  a  fair  crop  of  rye, 
but  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  the  quoted 
prices  for  small  lots.  I  was  offered  $1.65 
a  bushel,  but  we  figured  it  was  worth 
more  than  that  for  feed.  So  we  crush 
rye  and  oats  and  corn  together  in  our 
sweep  mill,  and  have  the  basis  for  any 
kind  of  stock  feed.  By  adding  bran,  oil- 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal  we  suit  it  to  any 
kind  of  stock. 

***** 

There  are  a  good  many  farms  in  this 
country  whose  chief  crops  are  Red  hens 
and  red-heads — that  is  some  form  of  farm 
produce  and  children.  Such  people  usual¬ 
ly  know  what  to  do  with  the  farm  pro¬ 
duce,  but  the  future  of  the  children  be¬ 
comes  a  big  problem.  My  red  hens  come 
back  from  their  college  experience  and 
fall  back  into  the  regular  life  of  the 
farm.  We  have  their  lives  under  full  con¬ 
trol.  We  can  make  Queen  into  a  royal 
chicken  pie  if  we  like,  or  wring  Belle’s 
neck  or  end  Hope’s  hopeless  case.  When 
the  children  come  back  from  school  to  take 
up  some  sort  of  life  work  we  have  a  hard¬ 
er  proposition.  Perhaps  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  the  child’s  record  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  these  hen  records  have  been  kept 
we  'might  find  that  our  children  vary  in 
efficiency  as  widely  as  those  Red  hens. 
Suppose  -we  did  know  it ;  would  we  have 
the  courage  and  the  power  to  treat  our 
children  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  rather 
than  on  their  showing  in  public?  Take 
the  case  of  Polly  and  Queen.  We  would 
be  inclined  to.  pet  and  pamper  and  feed 
the  former,  since  she  is  a  good  layer, 
while  Queen,  having  proved  a  failure, 
would  be  cast  out,  neglected  or  destroyed 
because  she  has  not  paid  her  way. 
***** 

Do  you  know  that  I  see  some  cases 
where  children  are  handled  and  treated 
in  about  the  same  way.  and  it  makes  one 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  human  life.  It  is 
particularly  true  where  children  are 
adopted  or  taken  into  the  family.  Some 
people  think  they  must  have  a  bright,  at¬ 
tractive  child,  far  above  the  average ;  one 
that  they  can  brag  about  and  show  off. 
Somehow  it  never  occurs  to  them  that 
there  is  no  real  sacrifice  in  taking  such 
children.  Why.  such  little  ones  can  easily 
find  homes.  There  is  competition  for 
them.  The  true  test  of  character  will 
come  in  caring  for  the  duller,  Unattractive 
children  who  are  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  failure  unless  they  can  have  a 
fair  chance.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  take  the 
bright,  capable  children  and  dress  them 
nicely  and  see  them  develop,  as  they  often 
do,  into  extraordinary  attraction  and  pow¬ 
er.  It  is  a  much  finer  thing  to  take  the 
backward  child  or  the  one  with  a  poor 
record  and  help  put  beauty  into  his  mind 
and  character.  It  is  very  much  harder  to 
do  the  latter,  but  as  I  go  on  through  the 
world  I  see  so  many  people  who  walk  in 
the  shadow  and  carry  a  burden  because 
they  were  not  smart  and  quick  as  children 
and  so  father  and  mother  could  not  have 
patience  with  them.  I  wonder  if  you  ever 
thought  of  that  before.  I  have,  and  I 
have  seen  the  tragedy  worked  out  in  life. 
There  seems  no  use  in  our  paying  any 
great  attention  to  Belle  and  Queen,  ex¬ 
cept  to  get  them  fat  and  fit  for  a  pie.  On 
their  record  they  deserve  their  fate,  and 
must  face  it.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  human 
beings,  including  children,  judged  in  the 
same  way?  I  have.  H.  w.  c. 


Cornstalks  for  Horses 

I  see  a  lot  of  inquiries  regarding  feed¬ 
ing  cornstalks,  green  or  dry,  so  I  will  give 
you  what  experience  I  have  had.  On  the 
shore  here  we  have  no  fresh  hay ;  it  is 
all  salt  hay.  Four  years  ago,  when  I 
came  to  this  section,  I  did  not  like  salt  hay, 
so  the  first  Winter  I  had  to  buy  corn¬ 
stalks  or  salt  hay,  so  I  bought  cornstalks, 
and  they  served  till  June.  In  June  I 
started  to  feed  green  fodder  corn ;  fed 
green  fodder  till  September,  then  started 
on  dry  fodder  again,  and  have  been  do¬ 
ing  so  ever  since.  I  feed  no  grain  of  any 
kind  except  corn,  and  only  three  months 
of  each  year,  March,  April  and  May. 
That  is  plowing  time.  My  horses  are  in 
prime  condition  all  the  time.  The  people 
who  see  my  team  wonder  how  I  keep 
them  so  fat.  I  farm  35  acres  all  alone, 
and  it  is  work  for  me  and  my  team,  3.300- 
lb.  horses.  I  cut  all  my  fodder  with  hand 
silage  cutter.  I  feed  three  bushel  baskets 
of  cut  fodder  at  night,  two  in  morning 
and  two  at  noon.  They  get  salt  once  a 
week,  bran  and  mash  once  a  week.  What 
fodder  they  cannot  eat  goes  under  them 
for  bedding,  and  then  on  manure  pile, 
and  just  watch  the  corn  and  potatoes 
grow.  I  clean  my  horses  morning  and 
night.  This  is  four  years’  steady  diet  of 
corn  fodder,  and  I  would  buy  corn  fod¬ 
der  at  $20  a  ton  rather  than  buy  fresh 
hay  at  $20  a  ton  for  my  use,  and  I  never 
feed  more  than  two  quarts  of  shelled  corn 
at  a  feed,  or  six  quarts  a  day  for  each 
horse.  A.  B. 

Manahawkin,  N.  J. 


Spray  Materials 

are  safe.  The  insects  and  diseases  which  damage  your  orchard 
and  crops  are  often  more  hardy  than  the  plant  or  tree  affected. 
You  want  to  be  assured  that  the  insecticide  or  fungicide  you 
use  will  be  effective  and  cause  no  injury  to  plants  or  trees. 
Guard  your  trees  and  make  certain  of  best  spraying  results  by 
using  Orchard  Brand  Spray  materials. 


The  Orchard  Brand  line  includes  a  spray  material  specially  adapted  to 
every  need  and,  when  properly  used  will  guard  against  the  liability  of  injury 
to  plants.  For  dormant  period  spraying  for  San  Jose  Scale  and  other  insect 
pests  and  fungous  diseases.  Orchard  Brand  B.T.  S.  or  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
are  specially  recommended.  They  are  tested  and  known  to  be  of  highest  ef- 
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Our  Special  Service  Department  is  open  to  people  everywhere 
who  want  reliable  spraying  information.  Put  your  spray- 
ing  problem  up  to  our  experts. 


An  Investment  of  $12 
Saves  $180  per  Year 

Up  untillastyearmany  growers 
used  three  lines  of  hose  and 


three  operators  on 
theirsprayers.  These 
men  spray  about  30 
days  each  year  and 
by  investing  $12 
for  one 

Hardie 
Orchard 
Gun 


they  SAVED  the  labor 
of  two  men,  or  $160.00. 
Their  spraying  was 
done  BETTER  and  the 
gun  will  last  for  YEARS. 
SOME  investment? 
Hardia  Sprayer  and 
Hardie  Orchard  Guns 
have  revolutionized  spraying. 
Our  catalog  tells  the  whole  story. 
A  postal  card  brings  it.  Send  today. 
,  THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO.,  Hud.on,  Mich, 
(l  31  Branches  Kamai  City,  Mo.,  Ha*er»to  wn,  Md. 


BIGGER  CROW 
jpE? .PROFITS 


(CAMPBEIIJ 
System '  ‘ 

Breeding 

Big 
Crops 


Big  Crop 
SECRETS! 

Send  postal  for  my 
big  new  book  now.  Just 
off  the  press.  Filled 
with  amazing  facts  on 
Seed  Selection.  Tells 
rwhy  planting  pure, 
plump,  strong  grain 
adds  hundreds  — even  thousands  of 
dollars  to  crop  profits.  Also  tells  how 
to  end  the  costly  “dockage  evil  ”  Get 
the  Book  NOW.  A  postal  brings  it! 

Seed  Grader 
and  Cleaner 

_ _ _ | _ _ y  pas  engine  power. 

Cleans,  grades, separates  rankest  mixtures  of  any 
grain  or  grass  seed — 1000  bushels  per  day!  Or 
it  turns  easy  by  hand.  Cleans  out  dust,  trash, 
wicked  weed  seed— separates  poor,  sickly  grains 
that  never  grow — sacks  the  plumb,  clean  grain 
for  need  or  market.  Sold  on  80  days’  free  trial.  Take  un¬ 
til  next  Fall  to  pay.  Or  10ri  off  for  cash.  Write  for  1*  RLE 
Book— and  special  proposition.  Maosoo  Campbell,  Pree, 

Manson  Campbell  &  Sons  Co. 

D*pt.  252  ,  D.trolt.  D.pt.  252  (  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dapt.  252  ■  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CHATHAM 


Breitwieser’s  TOBACCO  STEMS 

are  put  up  in  100-pound  bales,  *1.8(1  per  bale,  or  5  bales, 
$6.50;  10  bales,  *12.50;  20  bales.  $25  ;  F.  O.  B.  ears; 

cash  with  order.  II.  A  J.  HKEITWIESER,  Huffalo,  N.Y. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Save  Your  Crops 

From  Bugs  and  Disease.  Use 

-CALSO 

THE  PERFECT  POTATO  SPRAY 

the  "Double  Strength  Material”  for  potatoes 
and  vegetables. 

D  A  MTffc'V  is  tlle  ideal  tree  and  8eneral 

A  .Tml.xi  A  VFzm.  pUrpose  spray.  We  also 
carry  Lime-Sulphur  and  a  full  line  of  spray 
material.  Tell  us  your  wants— our  prices  will 
interest  you. 

AGENTS  Wo  want  one  reliable  man  in  each 
x*/ aiuttxx  county  to  act  as  our  general  agent 
WANlbU  and  appoint  local  agents  for  our 
products.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  We  also  want  a  local  agent  in  each  vicinity. 
Write  for  our  terms. 

Readina  Chemical  Co..  Reading,  Pa. 


Plenty  of  Nitrate 
in  Chile 

The  amount  of  Nitrate  in 
the  Chilean  Deposits  is 

720,000,000  Tons 

At  present  rate  of  world’s  con¬ 
sumption,  deposits  will  last  for 

300  Years 

Shipping  conditions  are  improv¬ 
ing.  American  farmers  should 
learn  the  FACTS.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation. 

WM,  S.  MYERS 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


Only  $lgg 

Down  After  Trial 


Keep  the  New  Edison  Ambcrola-Edlscn’a  jrreat  phonograph 
with  tiie  diamond  stylus— and  your  choice  of  records,  lor  only 
•  1.00.  Pay  balance  st  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  free 
trial  Inyour  own  homo  before  you  decide.  Nothing  down. 
Write  Today  for  our  jN*w  Edison  Book  and  pictures,  /res, 

F.  K.  BABSON.  Eduoa  Phonograph  Did  9781Edi»on  BIk.  Chicago 
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RURALISMS 


The  Russet  Apple 

Can  you  toll  me  if  New  York  growers 
are  planting  the  old  Winter  Russet  ap¬ 
ple?  J.L. 

I  expect  by  Winter  Russet  the  Roxbury 
Russet  is  meant,  as  that  is  the  one  most 
generally  grown,  though  a  few  Golden 
Russets  are  still  grown  in  some  places. 
I  say  most  generally  grown ;  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
set  a  Russet  tree  in  the  past  10  years, 
and  of  course  while  there  may  have  been 
a  great  many  set  without  my  knowledge, 
yet  I  feel  sure  few  have  been  set  in  the 
Hudson  Valley.  For  some  reasons  I  re¬ 
gret  this,  because  it  seems  like  the  passing 
of  an  old  friend.  There  are  surely  few 
apples  today  in  cultivation  (regardless 
of  the  many  valuable  late  additions  to  our 
list)  that  are  better  for  either  dessert  or 
cooking  than  the  Russet  at  its  best.  This, 
coupled  with  its  great  keeping  qualities, 
make  it  one  of  the  varieties  that  all  good 
housewives  thought  a  few  must  be  stored 
in  the  cellar;  otherwise  arrangements  for 
the  Winter  were  not  complete. 

Before  the  days  of  cold  storage  the  Rus¬ 
set  was  also  a  money-maker.  There  came 
a  time  each  year  when  its  only  competi¬ 
tors  were  Newtown  and  Lady  Sweet,  and 
prices  (for  the  times)  were  good.  Today 
its  keeping  quality  is  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance.  Then,  too,  today  a  great  many 
people  value  an  apple  by  the  amount  of 
bright  red  color  it  carries,  and  while  a 
few  varieties  like  Greening,  Fall  Pippin, 
Grimes,  Yellow  Transparent,  etc.,  sell 
well  on  markets  where  well  known,  most 
dull  or  poor-colored  apples  are  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  on  most  markets.  The  Russet 
also  seems  rather  capricious  as  to  soil  re¬ 
quirements  ;  under  certain  conditions  it 
bears  regularly  and  well,  and  fruit  is  good 
size.  However,  many  times  it  is  very 
shy,  and  fruit  is  small  and  irregular. 

With  me  a  few  trees  of  both  Roxbury 
and  Golden  Russet  (set  for  something 
they  were  not  when  they  came  into  bear¬ 
ing)  set  15  years  ago,  have  not  paid  one- 
half  as  much  per  tree  as  Grimes  and 
Winesap,  both  poorly  adapted  to  our  sec¬ 
tion,  while  compared  with  a  number  of 
other  varieties  of  same  age  and  under 
like  conditions,  the  return  has  not.  been 
over  10  per  cent  per  tree.  All  have  now 
been  grafted. 

To  sum  up,  then,  under  our  conditions, 
the  Russet  has  good  quality,  a  fine  keeper, 
tree  a  strong  grower,  under  some  condi¬ 
tions  a  good  bearer  of  good  fruit,  but 
under  many  conditions  a  light  cropper  of 
ordinary  fruit,  with  light,  demand  on 
many  markets.  Where  it  can  be  well 
grown  it  will  always  be  a  valuable,  long- 
keeping  variety  for  home  use,  but  some¬ 
thing  to  go  slow  with  in  most  sections  on 
a  commercial  scale,  and  in  many  cases 
something  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf  with 
other  pleasant  memories,  wm.  HOT  AUNG. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Chewing  Gum  Tree 

A  Summer  issue  of  the  Missouri  Botani¬ 
cal  Garden  Bulletin  states  that  one  of  the 
plants  grown  there  under  glass  which  al¬ 
ways  attracts  the  attention  of  children  as 
well  as  some  older  people,  is  the  sapodilla, 
or  chewing  gum  tree  (Achras  Sapota). 
It  is  a  native  of  tropical  America  and  the 
West  Indies  and  is  generally  cultivated 
in  the  tropics.  The  wood,  called  by  the 
natives  “the  wood  of  eternal  life,”  is  very 
hard,  with  a  perfectly  straight  grain,  and 
is  used  for  rafters  in  buildings,  and  the 
fruit,  which  resembles  the  persimmon 
both  before  and  after  it  is  ripe,  is  much 
relished.  But  it  is  the  dried  milky  juice 
of  the  sapodilla  tree  which  makes  it  of  so 
much  commercial  importance.  This  juice, 
known  locally  as  “chicle”  (the  native 
word  for  juice,  now  universally  applied  to 
the  product  of  the  sapodilla),  is  collected 
during  the  rainy  season  when  it  flows  most 
freely.  The  native  laborer  makes  a  series  of 
v-shaped  incisions  in  the  bark,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  cut  too  deeply,  and  the  milk-like 
juice  flows  into  a  canvas  bag  or  other  re¬ 
ceptacle  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  Contact 
with  the  air  speedily  thickens  it  as  well 
as  changing  it  to  a  deep  yellow  hue.  The 
thickened  juice  is  collected  daily  and  re¬ 
moved  to  camp,  where  it  is  boiled  and 
kneaded  to  remove  the  superfluous  moist¬ 
ure.  By  this  time  it  is  like  fresh  taffy 
and  gray  in  color  and  is  Teady  to  be 
molded  into  square  blocks  for  Shipment. 

The  raw  product  is  imported  into  thie 
country  from  Mexico,  British  Honduras, 
Venezuela,  Central  America,  and  Canada, 
the  latter  being  supplied  from  certain 
British  possessions.  After  the  chicle 
reaches  the  manufacturer  it  is  first 
chopped  into  fine  particles,  then  dried, 
and  finally  boiled  down  in  vacuum  pans 
to  further  purify  it  and  remove  any  nat¬ 
ural  moisture.  Sweetening  and  flavoring 
ingredients  having  been  added,  the  dough 
is  kneaded,  rolled,  cut  into  strips,  and 
wrapped  in  the  regulation  manner.  All 
these  operations  are  accomplished  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  While  originally  the  natural 
gums  of  spruce,  sweet  gum,  tamarack, 
peach,  and  other  trees  were  resorted  to 
for  the  basis  of  chewing  gum,  and  later 
paraffin  was  used,  chicle  seems  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  and  h"s  practically  re¬ 
placed  all  other  materials  in  the  making 
of  this  popular  confection.  The  chewing 
gum  industry  of  the  United  States  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  in  the  lust  de¬ 
cade  that  it  now  exceeds  each  year  by 
fseveral  millions  of  dollars  the  value  of  ail 
syuthetic  chemi^ls,  dyestuffs  included, 
imported  annually  befo*  T  the  war. 
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Champion 
Heavy  Stono 
Price  $1.25 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


Avoid  Substitutes 
Look  for  “Champion” 
On  the  Porcelain 

AVAST  majority  of  car  owners 
know  from  experience  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  getting  the  Champion  Spark 
Plug  especially  designed  and  recom¬ 
mended  for  their  type  of  car. 

For  your  protection,  we  suggest 
this  caution — be  sure  the  name 
“Champion”  is  on  the  porcelain  as 
well  as  on  the  box.  If  it  is  not, 
you  know  it  is  not  the  genuine,  de¬ 
pendable  Champion  Spark  Plug. 

Most  dealers  call  your  attention 
to  the  name  “Champion”  on  the 
porcelain  when  they  recommend 
this  make  of  plug. 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug 
for  every  type  of  motor  car,  motor 
truck,  tractor,  motorcycle  and 
stationary  engine. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

fFRKE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS. 

It.  15.  CHAFFIN  A-  CO.,  Inc.,  Ulclimoiid,  Va. 

SAVE  AVOID  PUNCTURES  AND  BLOW-OUTS 

tire  send  for  circular 

VERNON  K.  GOULD 

MUnt.1  131  Co.  Parkway.  Cut  Orange,  N.w  Jersey 

Farm  fnr'talaP.ho'in  Farming  pays  around  Salisbury, 
rdim  Toroaieoneap  We  have  good  land  and  mild  cli¬ 
mate.  Address  8.  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 

f\nr\  •  fi  7  miles  Scottsrille,  Va.  Adapted 

Ahll-flrrp  harm  8h«eP.  hogs,  or  farm  crops 
cMJV  nu  Claim  Level  Good  buildings.  *8, BOO: 
$1,000  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Oraug.  Cfc,  H.  I. 

Astern  Canada's 

“Horn  of  Ploivtif" 
OfferaYouHcahh &Wlt 


Western  Canada  for 
years  has  helped  to  feed 
the  world — the  same  responsi¬ 
bility  of  production  still  rests  upon  her. 
While  high  prices  for  Grain,  Cattle  and  Sheep 
are  sure  to  remain,  price  of  land  is  much  below  its  value 

Land  capable  of  yielding  20  to  45  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  to  the  acre  can  be  had  on 
easy  terms  at  from  $15  to  $30  per 
acre — good  grazing  land  at  much  less. 

Many  farms  paid  for  from  a  single  year’s  crop.  Raising 
i§y\\  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  brings  equal  success.  The  Government 
encourages  farming  and  stock  raising.  Railway  and 
Land  Co’s,  offer  unusual  inducements  to  Home  Seek¬ 
ers.  Farms  may  be  stocked  by  loans  at  moderate  interest. 
Western  Canada  offers  low  taxation,  good  markets  and  ship¬ 
ping;  free  schools,  churches  and  healthful  climate. 

For  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rate?,  location  of  land,  illus¬ 
trated  literature,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immig.,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

O.G.  RUTLEDGE,  301 B.  Genesee  SU  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Canadian  Government  Agent. 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

What  the  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  haa  done  for  others— 
itwiil  do  for  you— fast  and  shallow  boiling  and  the  siphon, 
which  clarifies  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  the  road  to  bigger  profits  by  giving  you  the  benefit  of 
our  experience  and  particulars  about  the  BEST  APPARATU8  made. 
Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are  higher.  The  supplv  is  ex¬ 
hausted— the  demand 
la  increasing  rapidly. 
Our  COMPLETELY 

SLIPPED  EVAP- 
ATOR  will  pro- 
e  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
“B”  and  state 
number  ot  trees 
you  tap. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE  Rutland,  Vt 


Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shap 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  fe 
deep.  AH  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustab] 
Wnte  for  free  book  and  our  propositio 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  In 
Box  334  Owensboro.  Ky. 


I! 


FERTILIZERS 
and  CROPS 

An  excellent  work 
on  soils,  manures 
and  fertilizers, 
crops  and  practical 
farm  information 
in  general.  Price 
$2.50.  For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  iS50 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  Street,  Sew  Vork 
Herbert  W.  Colling  wood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01,  equal  to  8s.  6<L,  or 
8^  marks,  or  lOh;  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter 

Advertising  rates,  76  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  W e  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


This  new  subscriber,  Mr.  Carrigan,  is  a  comrade  of 
mine  of  the  Civil  War,  and  he  is  the  father  of  Bill  Car¬ 
rigan,  the  great  baseball  player  and  manager.  I  am  in¬ 
troducing  you  to  extra  good  company,  and  I  believe  and 
trust  that 'you  will  gain  their  good  opinion. 

Maine.  JOHN  l.  ham. 

ANY  of  our  readers  are  baseball  “fans,”  and 
they  have  seen  the  great  Bill  Carrigan  pick 
them  off  the  bat  behind  the  plate  or  drive  in  the  win¬ 
ning  run  with  his  big  bat.  Farming  is  something  of 
a  ball  game,  and  the  farmer  must  go  to  bat  with 
Bug  and  Blight,  Bad  Season  and  Bulldozing  Busi¬ 
ness  to  pitch  hot  ones  and  curves  and  “spitters”  at 
him.  We  shall  all  bat  a  little  harder  when  we  real¬ 
ize  that  we  all  belong  to  the  same  club  as  Bill  Car¬ 
rigan. 

* 

Regarding  the  change  of  time  by  the  Government, 
would  say  that  it  was  very  unpopular  here,  and  caused 
much  adverse  criticism.  It  was  felt  that  it  was  an  un¬ 
warranted  monkeying  with  the  fixed  habits  and  customs 
of  the  people.  If  it  were  submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  I 
think  there  would  be  a  vast  majority  against  it.  It 
created  so  much  bitterness  that  it  surely  will  not  be 
imposed  upon  us  again  unless  the  majority  should  vote 
in  favor  of  it,  which  will  never  be  done.  b. 

Illinois. 

UR  investigations  lead  us  to  conclude  that  85 
per  cent  of  the  country  people  would  vote 
against  the  “daylight  saving”  scheme  if  they  had  a 
chance.  There  can  be  no  question  about  this,  and 
now  that  the  necessity  for  any  such  scheme  has 
passed,  the  law  should  be  repealed  before  the  time 
comes  for  changing  the  clocks.  Admitting  any  pos¬ 
sible  advantage  for  “daylight  saving”  as  a  war  meas¬ 
ure,  the  war  is  now  over,  and  we  know  it  proved  a 

disadvantage  to  the  great  majority  of  farmers. 

* 

Your  editorial  on  Secretary  Lane’s  land  scheme  ( for 
disabled  6oldiers)  was  read  in  our  Grange  at  the  last 
meeting,  and  no  thoughtful  farmer  could  fail  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  its  force.  I  was  reminded  of  Dr.  Bailey’s 
comment  on  the  hullabaloo  that  was  made  about  “aban¬ 
doned  farms”  in  this  State,  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  they  might  better  be  left  for  the  future, 
so  long  as  there  was  so  much  land  not  farmed  up  to  its 
capacity.  When  we  were  really  crowded  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  some  slack  to  take  up,  and  the  aban¬ 
doned  farm  question  would  solve  itself.  G.  A. 

T  seems  that  a  good  many  Granges  take  statements 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  the  basis  of  a  discussion.  We  are 
glad  to  have  this  done,  for  that  is  the  only  way  to  get 
at  the  real  truth  of  any  matter.  In  the  big  changes 
which  are  surely  coming  to  farming  the  great  dan¬ 
ger  is  that  we  cannot  get  a  clear  understanding  at 
the  beginning.  Unfortunately  many  of  these  great 
changes  are  not  understood  until  the  habits  and 
social  machinery  which  they  produce  or  bring  about 
are  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  easily  remedied.  Had 
they  been  more  clearly  understood  at  the  beginning 
the  condition  of  country  people  might  have  been  bet¬ 
ter.  So  we  are  greatly  pleased  to  have  our  state¬ 
ments  analyzed  and  discussed.  If  we  are  shown  to 
be  wrong  after  such  analysis  we  will  admit  it,  and 
get  on  the  right  side.  Do  not,  however,  expect  us  to 
accept  an  opinion  for  a  fact. 

ft 

The  appropriation  desired  for  the  State  Police  De¬ 
partment  for  1919  is  over  $864,000.  Is  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  rural  communities  worth  this  immense  sum?  Do 
the  farmers  of  the  State  really  want  the  State  police? 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  c-  H.  h. 

HE  best  way  to  answer  this  question  is  to  ask 
the  farmers,  and  we  herewith  put  the  question 
up  to  them.  With  the  present  Legislature  and  mixed 
condition  of  the  State  government  anything  like  a 
popular  expression  of  opinion  will  receive  attention. 
The  fact  is  that  this  popular  expression  of  opinion 
must  be  made  a  foundation  part  of  all  reforms.  We 
have  made  a  good  beginning  at  putting  a  fork  handle 
on  the  Legislature,  now  we  must  be  able  to  state 
clearly  just  what  our  farmers  want.  Do  you  want 
to  spend  the  best  part  of  a  million  dollars  on  this 
State  police  force?  Tell  us,  with  a  brief  statement 
of  your  reasons,  and  we  will  collect  and  submit  the 
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evidence.  This  State  police  is  supposed  to  protect 
rural  neighborhoods.  Therefore  the  country  people 
should  decide  whether  they  want  it  or  not.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  offers  its  services  in  an  effort  to  find  out 

whether  this  million  is  well  spent  or  not. 

* 

THE  final  tabulation  of  votes  in  New  York  State 
gave  Smith  for  Governor  1,009.936  votes.  Whit¬ 
man  polled  995.094.  There  were  43,650  blank  vdtes 
and  16,892  void — that  is,  improperly  marked.  The 
largest  vote  was  polled  by  James  L.  Wells  for  State 
Treasurer,  he  receiving  1,028,752,  or  a  plurality  of 
1S8,975.  Thus  while  Gov.  Whitman  lost  by  almost 
15,000  five  other  candidates  on  the  Republican  ticket 
won  by  an  average  of  more  than  120,000.  On  the 
\  ote  for  members  of  the  Legislature  the  Republicans 

had  a  majority  of  over  125,000. 

* 

THE  retelling  of  the  Alfalfa  story  in  this  issue 
calls  attention  once  more  to  the  most  valuable 
natural  resource  of  New  York  State.  That  is  not  oil  or 
timber  or  limestone  or  salt,  but  Alfalfa.  There  is 
greater  prospective  wealth  in  the  Alfalfa  lands  which 
stretch  through  the  limestone  formations  of  Central 
New  York  than  in  any  other  product  now  lying  in  our 
soils.  People  who  live  outside  of  the  Alfalfa  belt 
cannot  quite  comprehend  the  wealth-producing  power 
of  this  crop.  Those  who  grow  it  do  not  always 
realize  how  they  have  been  blessed.  These  farms  in 
Central  New  York  can  produce  as  large  crops  of 
Alfalfa  as  any  land  in  the  world,  and  they  are  so 
situated  that  the  returns  for  market  or  for  feeding 
are  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  As 
time  goes  on  and  more  and  more  of  this  limestone 
land  is  seeded  to  Alfalfa  the  crop  will  bring  untold 
riches  to  Central  New  York  and,  what  is  more,  leave 
the  soil  stronger  and  more  productive  than  ever. 
Grain  farming  has  driven  entire  sections  to  poverty 
and  depression.  ^Alfalfa  always  leads  in  the  other 
direction. 

* 

SOMETHING  like  50  soldiers  have  already  applied 
to  us  for  information  about  farms.  Some  of 
these  young  men  have  lived  in  the  country — others 
never  saw  farm  work  performed.  Quite  a  few  of 
them  inquire  about  short  courses  at  the  agricultural 
colleges.  The  great  majority  of  them  seem  to  prefer 
a  location  in  the  East.  Few  if  any  are  interested  in 
the  schemes  for  developing  idle  or  waste  lands  in 
the  Far  West.  As  we  talk  with  these  young  men  it 
becomes  evident  that  their  service  in  the  army  has 
sobered  them  and  given  them  a  clear  idea  of  the 
situation.  Fifty  years  ago  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
War  had,  many  of  them,  an  almost  insane  desire  to 
rush  into  the  cheap  land  of  the  W  est — without  ex¬ 
perience  or  capital,  and  without  considering  what 
would  happen  to  both  ends  of  the  country  through 
a  sudden  increase  in  the  food  production.  We  find 
little  of  this  feeling  among  the  soldiers  who  are  now 
considering  this  land  proposition.  They  understand 
what  overcrowding  and  overproduction  in  agriculture 
will  mean  and  they  are  not  going  to  spend  their  lives, 
as  many  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  did,  pro¬ 
ducing  so  much  food  that  only  the  middlemen  and 
handlers  could  really  prosper.  What  the  nation  needs 
of  these  young  men  is  to  have  them  take  the  good 
larms  at  present  half  cultivated  or  neglected  and 
bring  them  back  to  good  use.  That  will  supply  the 
world  with  food  and  the  neighborhood  with  new  and 
^  igorous  life. 

* 

How  many  fanners  in  the  New  York  Legislature f 
HERE  was  some  delay  in  making  out  an  exact 
list  of  occupations,  as  in  some  cases  the  soldier 
vote  was  needed  to  make  sure.  The  following  figures 
are  taken  from  the  manual : 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SENATE 

Merchant,  2 ;  lawyer,  26 ;  real  estate,  5 ;  batter,  1 ; 
druggist,  1 ;  manufacturer,  1 ;  accountant,  1 ;  architect, 
1  ;  banker,  3  ;  business,  1 ;  civil  engineer,  1 ;  farmer,  2 ; 
college  professor,  1 ;  contractor,  1 ;  insurance,  2 ;  book- 
keeper,  1 ;  no  occupation,  1. 

NEW  YORK  ASSEMBLY. 

Manufacturer,  7;  mining  engineer,  3;  banker,  3;  re¬ 
porter,  1;  politician,  1;  contractor,  1;  lauuderer.  1 ; 
farmer.  30;  auctioneer.  1;  oil  producer,  1;  reclamation, 
1;  lumber,  1;  automobiles.  2;  lawyer,  47;  salesman,  1; 
newspaper  man,  2  ;  school  teacher.  2  ;  shoemaker,  1 ;  ac¬ 
countant,  1;  real  estate,  11  ;  broker,  3;  manager,  - ; 
advertising.  1;  tailor.  1;  dealer,  2;  merchant,  2  ;  printer, 
2;  insurance,  5;  business,  6;  undertaker,  1;  investiga¬ 
tor,  1 ;  basket  manufacturer,  1  ;  dentist,  1 ;  chemist,  1 ; 
bricklayer,  1. 

In  this  list  we  couut  those  who  permit  the  word 
“farmer”  to  be  printed  with  their  names.  Several 
men  profess  to  have  other  occupations,  but  they  own 
or  operate  farms.  They  never  could  have  been  elect¬ 
ed  had  they  not  agreed  to  support  farm  interests. 
This  yetfr  there  are  more  actual  farmers  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature  than  ever  before  in  the  past  25  years.  And 
that  is  not  all.  At  least  15  men  from  rural  counties 


were  forced  to  give  definite  pledges  in  order  to  be 
elected.  These  men  are  of  various  occupations.  As 
a  rule  they  had  served  one  term  or  more,  and  polit¬ 
ical  custom  of  their  county  would  give  them  another. 
The  farmers  respected  this  custom  in  an  agreement 
that  these  men  will  support  farm  legislation.  There 
are  therefore  at  least  47  men  in  this  Legislature 
who  are  either  farmers  by  occupation  or  farmers  by 
pledge.  In  at  least  half  a  dozen  other  cases  old- 
time  politicians  who  had  betrayed  agriculture  re¬ 
peatedly  were  snowed  under  at  the  primary  or  in 
the  election  by  farmers’  votes — and  the  men  who 
take  their  places  know  who  put  them  there  and  why 
they  were  sent! 

This  work  of  putting  more  than  50  acknowledged 
friends  of  agriculture  in  the  Legislature  was  done 
quietly  and  without  help  from  the  politicians.  In 
many  cases  the  farmers  found  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  a  new  organization  and  oppose  patronage, 
precedent  and  political  habit.  The  most  remarkable 
instance  of  this  was  in  Sullivan  County.  There  the 
farmers  met  and  designated  a  candidate  and  then 
forced  the  politicians  to  support  him.  Strange  to  say, 
some  of  the  hardest  and  meanest  opposition  came 
from  men  who  should  have  been  their  leaders.  Sev¬ 
eral  great  farm  organizations  voted  to  support  the 
movement,  yet  their  officials  went  up  and  down  the 
State  ridiculing  the  plan  and  doing  what  they  could 
to  defeat  it.  They  succeeded  in  preventing  the  nom¬ 
ination  or  election  of  at  least  five  farmers,  but  as 
things  turned  out  they  did  the  cause  a  great  service 
by  showing  farmers  what  they  can  do  through  their 
own  leadership.  And  so,  at  the  end  of  round  one,  the 
farmers  come  up  smiling.  They  have  put  47  farm¬ 
ers  by  occupation  or  pledge  into  the  Legislature,  and 
they  have  learned  how  to  do  it.  If  the  47  fail  to 
stand  by  their  occupation  or  pledge  we  will  guaran¬ 
tee  that  they  will  never  go  back,  and  that  there  will 
be  74  in  the  next  Legislature  who  will  stand. 

* 

THE  12  Federal  Land  Banks  have  loaned  thus  far 
$149,004,439  on  farm  property.  This  does  not 
mean  that  any  large  number  of  farms  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  or  that  many  hired  men 
or  tenants  have  become  land  owners.  Only  eight  per 
cent  of  this  money  was  used  to  buy  land  and  10  per 
cent  to  erect  buildings.  About  70  per  cent  was  used 
to  pay  off  other  mortgages  or  debts.  Only  seven  per 
cent  was  used  to  buy  live  stock  or  implements.  Thus 
the  banks  have  been  mostly  used  to  refund  old  debts. 
These  farmers  have  borrowed  money  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  five  and  five  and  one-half  per  cent  in 
order  to  pay  obligations  which  cost  them  six  per 
cent  or  more.  That  seems  to  be  about  all  there  is 
to  it  thus  far! 

* 

'  1  tried  your  plan  of  100  apple  trees  on  our  Rhode 
Island  farm.  After  the  wild  deer  got  through  eating 
the  bark  it  seemed  the  part  of  wisdom  to  defer  further 
plantings  until  the  State  decides  which  class  of  citizens 
comes  first,  sportsmen  or  orchardists.  w.  b.  welling. 

N OTHER  correspondent  says  the  only  hope  for 
the  100  trees  would  be  to  have  a  farmer  who 
would  take  some  interest  in  them.  Some  men  seem 
to  hate  a  tree  for  the  space  it  occupies  on  the  land. 
We  have  had  men  smash  a  harrow  over  a  young  tree 
and  then  look  back  and  laugh,  thinking  they  had 
done  a  smart  thing.  About  the  only  cure  for  such  a 
man  is  to  have  a  woman  or  child  in  his  family  who 
will  shame  him  into  respect  for  a  tree.  As  for  a 
State  that  will  put  the  sportsman  above  the  or- 
chardist,  there  are  various  answers.  The  State  may 
be  as  hidebound  as  a  dead  stump.  The  “sportsman” 
may  be  attending  to  his  business  day  and  night,  or 
rhe  orchardist  may  be  afraid  to  say  he  knows  what 
a  tree  is! 


Brevities 

Cow  peas  and  cow  peace  go  together. 

Apples,  hogs,  Alfalfa  and  a  limestone  soil — a  good 
combination. 

Every  dog  has  his  day — and  many  dogs  also  take  the 
night. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  crusade  against  the  cat  has 
simply  produced — more  cats. 

Turning  over  a  new  leaf  for  the  new  year  is  all  right 
in  its  way,  but  turning  over  a  few  old  leaves  and  sorting 
out  the  experience  pays  better. 

Tins  looks  good  to  us  for  1919:  Spring  pigs  grown 
on  clover  or  Alfalfa  and  fattened  on  rape,  sorghum  and 
corn,  with  a  little  tankage  or  bran. 

Last  year  in  New  York  State  alone  969  people  were 
killed  in  automobile  accidents.  It  is  claimed  that  ding 
fiends,  drunken  men  and  even  insane  people  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  drive  cars. 

Those  who  stop  to  listen  to  all  the  small  talk  and 
scandal  and  trivial  things  may  be  said  to  drink  the  dish¬ 
water  of  life.  When  one  come  to  prefer  this  to  the  real 
wine  of  life  we  have  a  case  that  is  close  to  hopeless. 
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Another  Milk  Fight  Is  On 

The  Producers  Are  Standing  Firm 

A  NEW  DEVELOPMENT —A  milk  fight  suddenly 
developed  in  New  York  City  on  New  Year's  Day. 
The  Dairymen’s  League  set  $4.01  per  hundred  pounds 
as  the  price  of  milk  for  April.  Dealers  refused  to 
pay  more  than  $3.60.  Neither  side  would  yield  on 
the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  and  the  fight  began  on 
the  first.  Borden’s  and  Sheffield  Farms  reduced  the 
price  to  consumers  one  cent  a  quart,  and  farmers 
stopped  the  delivery  of  milk. 

CONFLICTING  REPORTS— And  so  the  fight  is 
on.  At  this  writing  it  is  only  in  the  third  day.  Re¬ 
ports  are  somewhat  conflicting;  hut  the  city  supply 
is  growing  less  daily.  That  was  also  true  of  the 
first  stages  of  the  191G  fight,  but  on  that  occasion 
the  dealers  denied  the  scarcity  and  insisted  for 
nearly  a  week  that  they  would  have  a  full  supply. 
Now  they  admit  the  shortage  already,  hut  announce 
that  a  full  supply  will  come  later  from  outside 
sources. 

PROSPECTS  OF  SUCCESS.— So  far  the  fight  is 
being  conducted  on  the  lines  adopted  in  the  first 
light  two  years  ago,  except  that  in  1916  the  fight 
was  directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Foods  and 
Markets  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  while 
the  present  fight  is  directed  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  League.  The  plan  adopted  by  the 
department,  however,  of  bringing  in  all  the  milk 
possible  and  selling  it  to  small  dealers  and  stores, 
is  being  repeated,  and  the  fact  that  the  supply  is 
already’  reduced  one-half  indicates  that  producers 
acted  promptly  on  short  notice  and  the  prospect  of 
success  is  most  encouraging. 

INVESTIGATION  COMMITTEES.— The  District 
Attorney  of  New  York  County  is  continuing  his  in¬ 
vestigation  of  milk  and  has  announced  that 
the  Federal  Attorney  of  the  district  is  watching 
the  proceedings  and  ready’  to  take  action  if  develop¬ 
ments  warrant.  In  his  first  message  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  delivered  on  the  day’  the  fight  started,  and  of 
course  prepared  days  before,  Governor  Smith  said : 

The  present  high  cost  of  milk  is  a  public  menace. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  misery,  disease  and 
death  that  follow  an  inadequate  milk  supply.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  poor  people,  and  especially  children,  are  de¬ 
prived  of  sufficient  nourishment  on  account  of  the  high 
cost  of  milk.  There  are  three  parties  in  interest,  the 
producer,  the  distributor  and  the  consumer.  Each  is 
entitled  to  have  his  interests  safeguarded,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  others. 

I  propose  to  appoint  a  commission  composed  of  fair- 
minded  representatives  of  these  three  interests  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  methods  of  handling  this  important  com¬ 
modity  and  the  whole  milk  situation,  and  speedily  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  possible  legislation  with 
the  object  of  reducing  costs  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  so  as  correspondingly  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

PRODUCERS’  FIGHT.— Whatever  may  come 
later,  this  fight  must  be  won  by  producers.  They 
have  taken  into  account  the  cost  of  production  and 
made  a  price  accordingly :  now  it  is  every  producer’s 
duty  to  himself  and  his  industry  to  insist  on  having 
that  price  for  the  month  of  January.  If  anyone  is 
yet  in  doubt,  we  invite  investigation  of  production 
cost.  We  all  sympathize  with  poor  city  people,  and 
especially  poor  children,  when  the  cost  of  milk  is  so 
high  that  they  cannot  have  a  full  supply,  but  neither 
the  city.  State  nor  Federal  Government  has  ever 
done  anything  effective  in  the  milk  distribution 
1  roblem,  except  what  the  State  did  two  years  ago 
through  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  and 
the  department  was  quickly  destroyed  as  a  reward 
for  its  activities  then.  The  city,  through  the  Health 
Department,  has  always  favored  the  dealers  and 
tampered  the  dairy  industry.  During  the  war  the 
Federal  Government,  while  permitting  and  encourag¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  by  its  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  high  cost  of  feed,  labor,  and  other  sup¬ 
plies,  insisted  on  a  price  for  milk  below  the  cost  of 
production,  while  it  allowed  full  cost  plus  a  profit 
for  all  its  factory  supplies.  One  of  these  concerns 
1  just  declared  a  dividend  of  200  per  cent.  Even 
lie  Government  has  no  power  to  take  property  with- 
cut  just  compensation.  On  every  thing  the  farmer 
buys  the  manufacturer  sets  his  price.  The  farmer 
has  an  equal  right  to  set  the  price  on  bis  productions. 
What  is  more,  he  is  going  to  do  it.  Governor  Smith 
rightly  speaks  impartially  for  all  interests,  but  he 
simply  sanctions  what  farmers  have  already  ap¬ 
proved.  He  is  known  to  be  friendly  to  an  economic 
system  for  distribution,  and  his  interest  in  the 
problem  may  be  safely  regarded  as  a  distinct  gain 
to  the  producers. 

THE  PRODUCER’S  STAND.— Avoid  unlawful 
acts,  but  keep  the  milk  at  home  and  make  up  a 
supply  of  butter  until  the  price  is  accepted  by  the 
dealers  or  the  city’.  They  can  well  afford  to  pay 
the  price  and  reduce  the  cost  to  consumers  at  the 
same  time.  With  facilities,  we  will  guarantee  to  dis¬ 
tribute  at  two  cents  a  quart  less  than  the  dealers 
charge,  and  make  money  on  the  operation. 


A  FIGHT  NEEDED. — While  it  is  a  hardship  for 
farmers  to  lose  their  income  at  this  time,  in  some 
ways  the  fight  is  the  best  thing  that  has  happened 
in  two  years.  The  experience  must  make  it  clear  to 
everyone  that  there  can  be  no  fellowship,  no  com¬ 
promise  and  no  fraternity  with  the  milk  trust.  There 
were  pacifists  during  the  war;  but  practical  men 
knew  that  we  could  have  no  peace  until  Gennany 
was  licked.  Now  we  can  give  her  fair  terms  of 
peace.  Just  so  we  must  fight  the  milk  trust  until 
it  acknowledges  its  own  defeat  and  the  dominance 
of  the  producer  in  the  milk  problem.  Then  we  can 
make  the  price  to  the  consumer;  and  pay  the  dealer 
all  he  should  have  and  no  more.  This  was  our 
original  plan,  confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  producers 
themselves.  It  was  approved  by  small  dealers  and 
by  consumers  of  all  classes.  It  is  the  plan  on 
which  the  first  milk  contest  was  fought  and  won. 
Now  that  the  claws  of  the  trust  again  show  through 
•the  silken  hand  we  must  fight  to  a  finish.  Under 
present  conditions  it  had  to  come  sooner  or  later, 
and  for  one  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  fight  it 
out  now. 

We  must  and  we  will  win  this  fight. 

Let  us  win  it  on  a  straight  issue  without  eondi- 
'tion  or  compromise.  We  will  co-operate  with  any 
authority,  city,  State  or  Federal,  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  and  distribution;  but  we  cannot 
assume  all  the  burden.  Remember  what  our  boy’s 
did  for  democracy  on  the  fighting  line  in  Europe. 
This  is  our  opportunity  to  do  our  part  for  the 
principles  of  democracy  at  home. 


A  Statement  of  Principles 

New  York  Federation  of  Agriculture 

Our  New  York  State  agricultural  law  needs  re¬ 
vision  from  beginning  to  end.  No  one  is  satisfied 
with  it  in  its  present  shape.  No  one  feels  that  the 
people  of  the  State  are  getting  results  commensurate 
with  the  expense. 

We,  therefore,  ask  Governor  Smith  to  appoint  a 
joint  committee  of  legislators,  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers  to  revise  the  agricultural  and  food  laws  and 
transportation  law  relative  to  food  distribution.  This 
is  essentially  a  farm  function  and  practical  farmers 
should  predominate  on  the  committee.  The  com¬ 
mission  should  have  for  its  aim : 

I- — To  eliminate  all  useless,  contradictory  provisions, 
legal  jokers,  and  duplication  of  functions  and  services. 

II. — To  organize  the  department  on  a  strictly  business 
basis. 

HI.— -To  make  the  administration  of  the  department 
responsive  to  practical  farm  needs  and  accountable  to 
public  farm  appeal. 

IV. — To  stimulate  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
industries  of  the  State  by  the  solution  of  distribution 
problems,  as  well  as  by  the  encouragement  of  increased 
production. 

We  hold  these  principles  to  be  fundamental  : 
That  an  efficient  and  economic  distribution  of  food 
is  a  public  function;  that  both  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  are  benefited  by  efficient  and  economic  dis¬ 
tribution;  that  a  monopoly  in  food  distribution  dis¬ 
courages  production;  that  a  full  supply  of  food  can 
only  be  assured  by  making  production  profitable: 
and  that  the  preservation  of  our  system  of  inde¬ 
pendent  farm  freeholders  is  essential  to  maintain 
and  safeguard  the  vigor,  intelligence  and  ideals  of 
our  citizenship,  and  the  stability  of  our  free  institu¬ 
tions. 

We  hold  it.  therefore,  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  the  public  facilities,  such  as  transporta¬ 
tion,  abattoirs,  cold  storage  and  terminal  markets, 
with  proper  State  supervision  and  control,  to  prevent 
speculation,  monopoly  and  profiteering  in  our  food 
supplies  and  other  farm  products,  to  the  end  that 
both  the  production  and  consumption  of  food  may¬ 
be  encouraged  by  a  ready  market,  a  full  supply  and 
prices  established  under  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand. 

Dairying  being  the  greatest  agricultural  industry 
of  the  State  and  a  full  and  regular  supply  of  milk 
being  a  necessity  to  city  consumers,  we  hold  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  to  it  that  milk  is 
distributed  by  an  efficient  and  economic  system  in 
the  interests  of  both  producer  and  consumer. 

We  favor  an  increased  State  appropriation  for 
country  district  schools,  and  when  the  child  completes 
its  primary  studies  in  the  schools  we  would  guaran¬ 
tee  it  a  seat  in  a  high  school  at  a  reasonable  tuition. 

Since  a  surplus  in  a  foreign  market  sets  the  price 
for  the  whole  crop  at  home,  if  our  surplus  of  food 
goes  to  feed  the  people  of  Europe,  we  demand  access 
to  the  competitive  markets  of  Europe,  or  if  the  pur¬ 
chases  are  made  through  a  single  governmental 
agency,  then  we  demand  that  the  price  be  fixed  to 
cover  the  cost  of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit. 

To  prevent  monopoly  and  speculation  iu  farm 
products  we  demand  a  verified  report  for  publication 


of  all  cold  storage  and  other  speculative  holdings  of 
food  with  a  check  system  and  penalty  for  false 
reports. 

If  any  soldier  elects  to  own  a  farm  we  believe  the 
Government  should  encourage  that  ambition,  but  to 
reclaim  vast  areas  of  waste  land  and  people  it  with 
Inexperienced  farmers  would  be  a  calamity  to  the 
established  farms,  and  an  absolute  cruelty  to  the 
men  and  families  we  aim  to  help.  We  look  with 
disfavor  on  the  colonizing  propaganda,  but  we 
heartily  approve  wise  provision  for  the  boys  who 
saved  democracy. 

We  oppose  the  tendency  to  multiply  official  public 
positions  and  to  increase  salary  budgets  in  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  in  public  institutions. 

We  favor  a  continuance  of  the  Federal  system  of 
inspection  and  grading  of  farm  products  as  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  war  to  protect  shippers  of  pro¬ 
ducts  sold  for  delivery  or  consigned  to  distant  mar¬ 
kets. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  Federal  laws  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  competitive  market  for  the  purchase  of  meat 
animals  and  the  sale  of  packer  products. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

NEW  HUNTING  REGULATIONS.  —  The  1919 
hunting  licenses  are  now  in  the  hands  of  all  county, 
city  and  town  clerks.  The  license  buttons  are  light  blue 
in  color,  and  the  fees  are  $1.10  for  residents  and  $10.50 
for  aliens.  A  non-resident  angling  license  costs  $2.50. 
Clerks  are  urged  not  to  issue  licenses  to  boys  under  16 
years  of  age.  With  each  license  for  1919  the  applicant 
will  be  given  a  small  folder  in  a  manilla  envelope,  in 
which  to  record  the  number  of  quadrupeds,  birds  and 
vermin  killed  under  the  1919  license,  and  no  1920 
license  will  be  issued  without  such  record  properly  filled 
out.  He  will  also  be  asked  to  state  approximately  his 
kill  during  1918.  The  Conservation  Commission  de¬ 
mands  this  in  orde;r  to  ascertain  the  State’s  resources  in 
food  and  game  animals,  and  to  insure  the  enactment  of 
wiser  and  better  game  laws.  If  a  1920  license  should 
not  be  desired  the  holders  of  1919  licenses  are  asked  to 
report  their  kills  in  1919  just  the  same. 

UNUSUAL  CHARITY  WORK.— With  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  number  of  orphaned  children  in  the  State 
there  never  was  so  much  need  of  charitable  work,  and 
never  before  has  there  been  so  much  done  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  cities  up-State  as  during  the  present  holiday  season. 
Syracuse  gave  its  needy  ones  near  $3,000  and  has  in¬ 
stituted  the  idea  of  a  charity  or  mercy  chest  with  a  once- 
a-year  canvass  of  the  city  for  funds  for  the  work.  The 
idea  seems  as  promising  as  did  the  city’s  war  chest  idea, 
which  originated  here  and  was  copied  so  widely.  The 
mercy  chest  seems  wise,  as  it  carries  with  it  an  education 
for  the  people  in  systematic  giving  and  demands  a  sys¬ 
tematic  distribution  and  study  of  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

DAIRYMEN’S  ORGANIZATION  ACCUSED— It 
is  not  hard  for  farmers  to  read  the  underlying  purpose 
of  a  milk  investigation  such  as  the  one  now  being  held 
in  New  York,  when  disgruntled  farmers  who  have  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  up  with  the  Dairymen’s  League  are  allowed 
to  accuse  the  League  of  blacklisting  dairymen  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  organization,  and  of  using  force,  and 
driving  them  out  of  business.  It  was  understood  that 
Mayor  Ilylan  demanded  an  investigation  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  production  of  milk.  The  latter  has  been  very 
thoroughly  investigated  several  times.  Why  begin  with 
it  again?  Why  not  give  the  public  some  facts  about 
distribution  that  it  has  never  been  privileged  to  hear 
before,  instead  of  rehashing  these  well-known  themes  so 
often?  For  instance,  why  not  satisfy  the  public  and  the 
farmers  as  to  who  gets  the  cream  of  the  average  city 
milk?  The  average  ultimate  consumer  gets  milk  testing 
3  per  cent  butter  fat.  or  very  little  if  any  more.  A 
large  part  of  the  milk  going  into  the  city  at  this  time  of 
year  tests  3.4  to  4  per  cent  butter  fat.  The  farmers  are 
paid  strictly  according  to  their  butter  fat  test  of  milk, 
and  the  consumer  is  thankful  if  he  gets  even  a  3  per  cent 
milk.  What  becomes  of  this  valuable  amount  of  fat  that 
somewhere  disappears  on  the  route  from  producer  to 
consumer?  This  is  only  one  of  mfiny  points  the  public 
has  much  interest  in. 

MARKET  NOTES. — Last  week  cabbage  sold  at  cars 
in  Homer  for  $16  per  ton,  and  potatoes  at  $1  per  bushel. 
This  week  cabbage  is  $15  and  potatoes  SOc  to  $1.  Buy¬ 
ers  said  they  expected  a  rise  before  this,  but  it  has  not 
materialized.  Ideal  December  weather  prevails,  with 
some  snow,  but  no  sleighing.  A  Fabius  man  a  week  ago 
tapped  his  sugar  bush  and  had  a  good  run  of  sap. 
Farmers  with  hard  maples  that  have  not  been  tapped  in 
years  are  trying  to  locate  second-hand  buckets  and 
equipment  for  sugar  making  for  the  coming  Spring.  The 
price  of  new  tin  or  galvanized  iron  buckets  is  nearly  pro¬ 
hibitive.  So  far  this  season  three  times  as  many  apples 
have  been  released  from  State  points  as  bad  been  a  year 
ago  now ;  lo,948  cars  to  date.  A  recent  seven-day 
total  shipment  numbered  763  cars.  Last  year  the  move¬ 
ment  averaged  around  75  to  80  cars  weekly,  with  but 
3.1S0  cars  to  this  date.  Record  shipments  of  cabbage 
were  made  in  December.  6.151  cars  being  released  to 
date  from  State  points.  The  season’s  total  of  last  year, 
ending  April  30,  was  6.551  cars.  Wisconsin,  long  a  fa¬ 
mous  cabbage  State,  has  averaged  one-third  of  our  ship¬ 
ments  so  far,  and  there  are  no  other  competitors  in  sight. 
New  York  has  also  led  all  States  in  onion  shipments,  or 
2.000  cars  to  date.  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  are  the  only 
competitors  in  onions,  excepting  the  long-season  States 
of  California  and  Texas.  State  shipments  of  potatoes 
are  1,500  cars  ahead  of  the  total  of  one  year  ago. 

URGES  FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  SCHOOLS.— 
Dr.  Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  a  State  noted  for  its  fine  school  system,  at  a 
convention  of  academic  principals  of  the  State,  held  in 
Syracuse,  made  a  plea  for  Federal  control  of  the  schools. 
“The  war  has  revealed,’’  he  said,  “as  never  before  the 
many-sided  character  of  our  schools.  The  war  has  made 
it  plain  that  education  has  to  do  with  the  development 
of  the  soul,  as  well  as  of  the  body.  Millions  of  parents 
have  reason  to  thank  Secretary  Baker  and  Secretary 
Daniels  for  their  insistence  that  their  boys  be  compelled 
to  live  under  clean  conditions,  with  the  result  that  Per¬ 
shing  has  commanded  the  cleanest  body  of  men  ever 
known.’’  He  urged  a  department  of  education  in  the  Cab¬ 
inet.  with  an  appropriation  of  $100.000.<XH>  to  start  it. 
He  recommended  that  all  instruction  be  in  English,  and 
said  that  a  national  program  would  insure  properly 
trained  teachers.  m.  g.  f. 
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Note  Easy 
Terms 


Smalt  Payments 

60  Days 
Apart 


CompIeteSetMission  Furniture 


Don’t  misg  this  stunning:  bargain. 

7  pieces— seasoned  solid  oak— in  rich 
brown  mission  finish,  smoothly  waxed. 

2  large  Rockers,  one  with  arms.  2  large 
Chairs,  one  with  arms.  1  Table, 

1  Tabourette  and  1  set  of  Book  Ends.  Ornamented 
with  rich  cut  out  designs.  Seats  upholstered  in 
Imitation  Spanish  brown  leather  well  padded. 

Mont  comfortable,  lasting  and  beautiful.  Large  arm  chair 
anu  large  rocker  38  in.  high;  25)4  in.  wide.  Arms  genuine 
quarter-sawed  oak.  Seats  193^x18.  Smaller  rocker  and  chair 
have  seats  17x16.  Table  is  24x36  in.  and  tabourette  17  in. 
high,  has  octagon  shaped  top  about  12  in.  wide.  Book  ends 


For  Living  Room, 
Parlor  or  Library 


i'ust  the  right  size  to  easily  support  large 
looks.  Each  piece  full  size.  Set  will  furnish 
sitting-room,  parlor  or  library.  Without  ques¬ 
tion  the  biggest  furniture  offer  we  ever  made. 
Shipped  from  our  Chicago  warehouse  or  factory 
in  western  N.  Y.  State.  Shipping  weight,  care¬ 
fully  crated,  about  200  lbs. 

Order  by  No.  110AMA9.  Price  $24.65.  Pay 
nothing  until  60  days.  Then  only  $4.10.  Balance 
$4.11  every  60  days. 

This  set  is  made  of  solid  glue  block  construction  and 
absolutely  not  knock  down  furniture.  Bead  important  notice. 
If  not  satisfactory  after  30  days  trial,  return  it  and  we  pay 
freight  both  ways.  Send  only  the  coupon— no  money  now. 


IMPORTANT 

Note  —  This  great  set  comes  with 
chairs  ready  to  put  right  into  your 
room,  and  sectional  table  which  you  set 
up  in  five  minutes.  Don’t  compare  this 
with  so-called  "knock-down”  sets 
which  come  in  65  or  70  pieces  for  you 
to  put  together.  No  carpenter  work 
for  you  to  do  on  this  Hartman  Set— no 
chance  of  getting  shaky  furniture  be¬ 
cause  this  set  has  the  solid  glue  block 
construction.  See  if  anyone  else  will 
guarantee  to  send  you  such  a  set  at  anywhere 
near  our  price.  We  will  not  sell  the  cheaper 
"knock-down”  furniture  and  ask  you  to  do  a 
lot  of  work  on  it.  Get  the  set  that’s  com¬ 
plete-ready  to  use— solid,  reliable. 


42-Piece  Aluminum  Set  HSrSer  51 -Piece  Dinner  Set 


Will  Not  Scald,  Rust,  Chip  or  Crack 

Pay  Nothing  Until 
60  Days 

We  guarantee  every  piece  well 
made,  of  proper  guage.  Sanitary, 
light,  very  serviceable.  This  won¬ 
derful  42-piece  “Longw.n” 
Aluminum  Set  consistBof:  9-piece 
combination  double  roaster  with 
2  outer  shells,  inside  pudding  pan, 
6  custard  cups  with  perforated 
pan  holder.  Two  outer  shells 
make  an  excellent  roaster  for 
chicken,  steaks  and  other  meats. 
Using  perforated  inBet  and  small 
pudding  pan,  it  is  a  combination 
cooker  and  steamer.  The  3  pans 
are  also  used  separately  over  the 
fire  as  a  cake  pan,  bake  dish, 
pudding  pan  or  for  any  purpose 
where  open  pans  are  used;  7-cup 
coffee  percolator  with  inset  (2 

giece3) ;  6-qt.  preserving  kettle,  2 
read  pans;  2  pie  plates;  1-qt.and 
2-qt.  lipped  sauce  pans:  1  ladle;  2 
jelly  cake  pans,  with  loose  bot¬ 
toms,  (4  pieces) ;  1  caster  set;  salt 
and  pepper  shakers;  tooth  pick 
holder  and  frame,  (4  pieces);  1 
measuring  cup;  1  combination  funnel,(6piecee);3measuringspoons;  1  strainer;  1  sugar  Bhaker;  X  grater;  1  cake  turner; 
lemon  juice  extractor.  Shipping  weight,  packed  in  special  carton,  about  10  lbs.  Shipped  from  Chicago  warehouse. 

Order  by  No.  415AMA15.  Price,  complete  set  of  42  pieces,  $11.89,  Pay  only  $1,99  in 
60  days.  Balance  $1.98  every  60  days. 


Pay  Nothing  Until  60  Days 

This  beautiful  51-piece 
Dinner  Set  sent  absolutely 
at  our  risk— to  use  on  30 
days’  approval,  with  a  year 
to  pay  if  pleased.  Nothing 
topayuntil  60days.Pattem 
derived  from  the  heavy  gold 
treatment  of  King  George 
period.  Rich  in  appearance  and 
with  a  border  of  trellis  roses  so 
heavy  as  to  be  almost  incrus  ted, 
yet  fine  in  texture,  setting  off 
the  beautiful  Colonial  Bhape. 

Materials  are  very  durable, 
highly  glazed  and  fired;  declara¬ 
tion  being  placed  on  each  piece 
before  the  final  glazing  is  exe¬ 
cuted.  Correctnumberof  pieces 
toconstitute  a  complete  service 
for  6  persons.  There  are  61 
jieces  in  all  .consistingof  6— 9V - 
n.  Dinner  Plates,  6— 7j4-in.Pio 
Plates,  6— 8X-in.  Soup  Plates, 

6  Cups,  6  Saucers,  6— fiii-in. 

Fruit  Dishes,  6  Individual  But¬ 
ters,  1— 10)4-in.  Meat  Platter. 

1— 13K-in.MeatPlatter,l  Sugar 

Creamer?  1— f-X-in.  Salad* Bowl,  !— 8X-in.  Round  Vegetable  Dish,  1— 8-in.  Oval  Vegetable  Dish,  1— 9)4 -in.  Round 
Fruit  Bowl.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery,  carefully  packed.  Delivered  from  our  Chicago  Warehouse.  Shipping 

weight  about 40  lbs.  Order  by  No.  325AMA12.  Price  $10.88.  Pay  nothing  until  60  days.  Then 
only  $1.83,  Balance  $1.81  every  60  days. 
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a  penny.  Pick  out  what  you  want  from  the  items  on  this  page  and  send 
only  th*  coupon.  When  the  article  comes,  use  it  30  days  on  absolutely  free  trial. 
If  not  a\l  you  expect  and  an  amazing  bargain,  ship  it  back  and  we  pay  freight  both 
ways—  he  trial  costs  you  nothing.  If  you  keep  it,  make  first  small  payment  60  days 
after  ai  rival— take  a  whole  year  to  pay  on  the  Hartman  easy  payment  plan.  This 
liberal  <  ffer  made  to  let  you  prove  without  risk  or  cost  the  big  values  we  give  before 
you  dec  de  to  buy  or  not.  This  is  the  logical,  sensible  way  to  furnish  your  home  and 
equip  y  iur  farm.  Deal  with  a  house  that  trusts  you  and  has  a  capital  of  $12,000,000  to 
back  ev  ry  offer  it  makes.  Just  send  the  coupon — no  money.  Nothing  to  pay  for  60  days. 


SUflndoor  Closet 

You  must  actually  put  this 
wonderful,  new  sanitary  conven- 
in  your  home  to  realize 
what  a  comfort  it  is.  And  to 
let  you  prove  it  we  will  send  it 
for  30  day’s  free  trial— and  this 
offer  really  means  free.  Don’t 
keep  the  closet  unless 
you  find  it  as  servi¬ 
ceable  as  the  costly 
toilets  in  the  best 
equiped  homes  and 
city  hotels.  Put  it 
where  most  con¬ 
venient.  Connect 
ventilating  pipe 
with  outside  flue — 
or  directly  through 
roof  if  there  is  no 
flue.  No  water 
connection  to  make. 
Automatically  disinfect  contents 
with  powerful  chemical.  Made  of 
strong  sheet  metal.  Seat  golden 
oak  finished  with  hinged  cover. 
Large  inside  galvanized  retainer. 
With  strong  bail  and  close-fitting 
Need  be  emptied  only  occasionally. 

Accessories  Included 

we  send  6-month’s  supply  of  chemicals 
family.  (New  yearly  supply  costs  only 
toilet  paper  and  bolder;  four  2-ft.  sections 
ventilating  pipe;  1  enameled  elbow;  1 

Cost  less  than  1  cent  a  week  per  person  to  use. 
a  comfort  it  is.  Keep  it  only  if  satisfactory. 

Price  $17.85.  Pay  nothing  until  60 
$2.97  every  60  days. 
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Construction  Upholstered 

Rocker 

Sturdy  frame; 
finished  in  handsome 
imitation  Mahogany 
highly  glossed.  Seat 
leavy  steel  coil 
springs, 
fastened  to 
frame  and 
reinforced 
by  steel  chan¬ 
nel  bars.  Back 
has  four  steel 
springs  se¬ 
curely  an¬ 
chored.  Uphol¬ 
stered  in  imita¬ 
tion  Spanish 
brown  leath¬ 
er.  Made  on 
graceful, 

elegant  lines— a  chair  you  will  be  proud  to 
own  — and  yours  on  our  liberal  terms.  Height  about 
37  in.  Width  31  in.  Seat  from  floor  17  in.  Back 
from  seat  27  in.  Between  arms  21  in.  Seat  21x20  in. 
Arms  5x23  in.  Shipping  weight  about  70  lbs. 

Order  by  No.  94AMA6.  Price  $11.75.  Pay  nothing; 
until  60  days.  Then  only  $2.00.  Balance  $1.95  every 
60  days. 


YEAR  TO  PAY 

For  Anything  You  Order 


Hartman’s  Great 
Bargain  Catalog 
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Pay 

Nothing 
Until  60  Days 

Full  3-Unit  Complete 

Vernis  Martin  Bed 

Refined  design— sanitary  and  sturdy,  3-unit  construction. 
Special  corner  device  on  spring  which  gives  utmost  rigidity 
and  perfect  alignment.  Oval  side  tubes,  stronger  than  round, 

are  another  feature.  Spring  has  6-in.  rise  and  1 %  in.  band  edge.  A  light  weight 
high  quality,  handsome,  cold  rolled  burnished  steel  bed  complete.  The  steel  sur¬ 
face  is  bright  smooth  and  highly  polished.  Handsomely  finished  in  Vernis  Martin 
(gold  bronze).  Head  end  measures  49  in.  high,  foot  32  in.  Full  size  bed  4ft.  6  in. 
wide.  Lighter  than  iron.  1  1-16  inch  continuous  pillars.  Bottom  tube  and 
fillers  %  inch.  Shipping  weight  75  lbs. 

Order  by  No.  155AM  A3.  Price  $14.78.  Pay  nothing  until  60  days.  Then 
only  $2.48.  Balance  $2.46  every  60  days. 

Kitchen  Cabinet 

Send  for  this  fine  Kitchen 
Cabinet  and  use  it  30  days  at 
our  risk.  Learn  for  yourself 
how  many  steps  it  saves  you,  how 
it  lightens  your  work.  Built  of 
satin  walnut  with  beautiful  brown 
effect.  Wood  knobs  and  handles. 

Large  china  cupboard  with 
grilled  wood  doors,  with  crys¬ 
tal  glass  panels ,  3utility  drawers. 

Large  sliding  sugar  bin.  Ample  work¬ 
ing  space.  Base  top  21x42  in.  Extensible 
bread  board.  2  cutlery  drawers.  2  slid¬ 
ing  flour  bins,  each  50  lbs.  capacity. 

Sturdy  construction  in  every  part.  Made 
to  last  for  years.  Shipped  from  factory  in 
central  Indiana.  Shpg.  wt.  about  175  lhs. 

Order  by  No.  475AMA7.  Price 
$14.85.  Pay  nothing  until60  days.  Then 
only  $2.50.  Bal.  $2.47  every  60  days. 

M§i?sticSeparators  Majestic v  Engines 


hows  thousands  of  wonderful  offerings  for  the 
id  farm.  76  bargains  in  Rockers.  11  bargains  in 
lites.  28  bargains  in  Davenports,  71  bargains  in 


Dresser ;  and  Chiffoniers.  22  bargains  in  Metal  Beds. 


in  Dining  Tables.  Then  bargain  after  bargain, 
.s  of  them,  in  rugs,  curtains,  furniture  of  all 
oves,  ranges,  dishes,  s:iverware,  jewelry,  clocks, 


washing  machines,  sewn  machines,  kitchenware — the 


offers  ever  mad  l  \xas  engines  all  sizes  and 


cream  separators,  grinding  mills,  fanning  mills,  tool 
grinders,  teed  grinders,  general  farm  equipment,  etc.  This  won¬ 
derful  ca  ftlog  also  fully  explains  the  famous  Hartman  Farm 
Credit  Pl/n,  on  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  have 
furnished  their  homes  and  equipped  their  farms  with  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machinery  without  feeling  the  cost.  Our  immense  resources 
and  long  experince  in  merchandising  are  made  to  serve  our 
customers  to  the  utmost.  Thus  we  make  it  easy  to  get  the  best 
merchandise  at  the  lowest  prices  and  on  terms  which  spread 
the  payments  over  an  entire  year.  This  is  the  modern, 
common-sense  way  to  purchase.  No  need  whatever  to 
pay  all  (•)wn.  Use  your  credit  with  Hartman.  Get  this 
Great  Bargain  Book.  Hundreds  of  pages  in  actual  colors.  Post 
card  brings  it  FREE,  prepaid.  Send  for  it  today. 
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Accept  our  30 
days’  free  trial 
offer  on  the  Ma¬ 
jestic  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator  and 
ee  foryour- 
self  how  it 
adds  to  your  dairy  pro¬ 
fits.  Easiest  running,  close 
skimming.  You  will  see  when 
Sou  try  it.  Keep  it  only  if  the 
best  separator  you  ever 
used.  Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  testify  for  it.  4  sizes, 
375  lbs. 

500  lbs., 

750  lbs.. 

1,000  lbs. 

No  Mon¬ 
down. 


Before  yon  buy  an  engine  get  the 
factsaboutthewonderfulMajestic-the 
engine  that  gives  you  full  rated  horse 
power  at  least  cost  for  fuel.  Sent  on  30 
days’ free  trial.  Nothing  down.  Welet 
theMajea  tic  prove  i  ts  worth  on  your  own 
farm.  Then  you  decide  for  yourself 
Keep  it  only  if  satisfied  it  is  the  best 
engine  of  all.  All  sizes  from  2  to  14  h.  p. 

Free  Book5Iled.withiU8tth? 

■  ■  facts  you  want 

about  power  on  the  farm  and  remark¬ 
able  testimony  from  501  farmers  every¬ 
where.  No  money  down.  Bargain 
prices.  Post  card  brings  book  free, 
also  book  of  601  testimonials. 

Pay  Nothing 
Until  SO 
Days 


Free  Books 

Catalog  quoting  re¬ 
cord  breaking  prices, 
easiest  terms  ever 
made  and  book  of  501 
testimonials  that 
never  was  dupli¬ 
cated.  Post  card 
brings  book  free. 

NOTE— The  books  we  send  on  the  Majestic  Separators  and  the 
Majestic  Engines  show  the  various  parts  of  the  mechanism  and 
explain  why  these  separators  and  engines  give  the  most  efficient 
results.  Every  farmer  should  get  these  books  and  see  how  the  most 
approved  scientific  principles  have  been  applied  in  design  and  con¬ 
struction.  Everything  told  in  plain  language.  The  books  of 
testimonials  also  give  convincing  evidence  direct  from  farmers 
themselves.  Send  coupon  or  post  card. 

To  order  any  article  direct  from  this  ad,  just  mark, 
sign  and  mail  the  coupon •  No  money  to  send  with  order . 


4019  La  Salle  St.,  Dept.  1657 

CHICAGO 


THE  HARTMAN  CO. 


4019  LaSalle  Street 
Dept.1657  Chicago 


Send  me  merchandise  marked  X,  it  being  understood  that  I  am  to  have  the  use  of  it  for  30 
days  and  it  for  any  reason  I  do  not  want  to  keep  it,  I  can  return  it  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  you 
will  pay  freight  both  ways.  It  I  keep  it,  I  am  to  make  first  payment  60  days  after  arrival. 

(ITTl’P  m  11  onus  omnnnt-a  nnn.o  ,1.,  ..n 


1  I  I  Vernis  Martin  Bed 

|  1—1  No.  155AMA3 

|  1  7-Piece  Set 

1-J  No.  110AMA9 

1 — |  Upholstered  Rocker 

1—1  No.  94  A  MAS 

1  |  I  61-Piece  Dinner  Set 

1  l—J  No.  325AM  A12 

n  Sanitary  Indoor  Toilet 

LJ  No.  229AMA52 

I — l  Kitchen  Cabinet 

1—1  No.  475AMA7 

1  1 — 1  Aluminum  Set 

|  1 — 1  No.  415AMA15 

|  1  Information  About 

1 — 1  Majestic  Engines 

r“|  Information  About 

L!  Majestic  Separators 

Name. 


Address 


Nearest  Shipping  Point . . . . .  . . . . 

□  Sand  mo  Hartman’s  Bargain  Book  FREE.  (If  you  don’t  send  this  coupon  a  post  card  will  do) 
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London  Purple  for  Cockroaches 

I  notice  that  on  page  13S7  A.  I.  S. 
wants  to  know  how  to  rid  the  kitchen  of 
cockroaches.  If  the  inquirer  will  try 
London  purple  the  coackroachcs  will 
leave.  My  house  was  badly  infested  with 
them,  and  I  tried  everything  I  read  of  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  other  papers.  I  bought 
a  great  many  of  the  advertised  prepara¬ 
tions,  but  none  did  any  good.  The  roaches 
got  more  plentiful.  Finally,  learning  that 
London  purple  would  rid  henhouses  and 
nests  of  mites,  I  tried  it  in  the  house  for 


them  and  fattened  them  nicely.  I  was 
told  at  first  to  use  borax,  and  I  did,  one 
of  the  small  boxes,  one-half  pound,  I 
think.  Three  years  ago  I  got  a  5-lb. 
carton  of  borax.  I  threw  it  into  each 
shelf  of  the  cupboard,  back  of  radiators, 
and  kept  at  it.  In  a  week  the  cock¬ 
roaches  were  as  lively  and  numerous  as 
ever,  but  I  stuck  light  by  the  borax; 
used  it  freely  every  day.  I  made  funnels 
of  paper  and  blew  it  back  of  the  kitchen 
wainscoting  and  back  of  the  mop-boards  in 
the  other  rooms.  In  two  weeks  they  were 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Strength  of  Little  Villages 

The  cities  challenge  across  the  land :  “Lo, 
we  are  mighty  ones ; 

Our  strength,  our  speed  and  our  millions 
we  are  massing  behind  the  guns 
The  power  of  our  man-made  altars,  the 
prowess  of  our  sons !” 

But,  oh,  the  little  villages  that  lie  below 
the  hill, 

With  green  blinds  and  open  doors  and 
streets  so  peaceful — still ! 

Their  thoughts  are  on  a  far  road  in 
France  or  Italy, 

Their  hearts  are  carried  out  o’  them  as 
a  full  moon  draws  the  sea. 

For  it’6  work  and  give;  it’s  help  and 
give ;  it’s  wait  and  hope  and  pray — 

It’s  “your  boy  and  my  boy”  there,  and 
“What’s  the  news  today?” 

The  cities  challenge  across  the  _  sea : 

“Watch  ye  our  burthened  ships. 
Accomplishment  dwells  in  our  midst  today 
and  praise  is  on  all  lips — 

Watch  ye  our  mighty  portals  from  whence 
world-traffic  slips.” 

But,  oh,  the  little  villages  all  up  and 
down  the  shore, 

They  give  their  sons,  they  give  their 
strength — and  still  their  hearts  give 
more. 

The  needles  click,  the  fingers  fly  for 
boys  in  blue  and  brown, 

For  your  boy  and  my  boy  from  many  a 
little  town —  ‘ 

For  your  boy  in  the  trenches  and  my 
boy  on  the  sea, 

For  all  they  both  are  fighting  for  Free¬ 
dom  and  Liberty ! 

And  it’s,  oh,  the  little  villages  all  over 
this  our  land ; 

So  little  but  so  mighty,  as  back  to  back 
they  stand. 

Over  their  shining  cottage  doors  the  ser¬ 
vice  flags  float  high, 

And  out  on  every  off-shore  wind  the 
prayers  and  blessings  fly — 

And  oh,  ye  cities,  gird  yourselves  and 
put  forth  all  your  might 

Lest  the  strength  of  little  villages  sur¬ 
pass  yours  in  the  fight ! 

Edna  Valentine  Trapnell, 
in  New  York  Tribune. 

* 

The  New  York  health  authorities  re¬ 
cently  arrested  a  Brooklyn  chemist  for 
making  and  selling  aspirin  tablets  that 
consisted  of  talcum  powder,  cornstarch 
and  salicylic  acid.  During  the  influenza 
epidemic  aspirin  has  been  used  freely  as 
a  remedy,  and  also  as  a  preventive  in 
cases  of  incipient  cold.  The  best  authori¬ 
ties  agree,  however,  that .  aspirin  should 
never  be  taken  without  the  advice  of  a 
physician.  It  is  a  heart  depressant,  and 
may  be  extremely  dangerous  in  individual 
cases,  or  when  taken  too  -freely.  It  is 
one  of  many  things  better  left  alone,  ex¬ 
cept  when  taken  upon  a  physician’s  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

One  of  our  English  friends,  writing 
earlv  in  December,  observed  that  butter 
was' then  very  dear,  two  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  a  pound  (about  60  cents).  At  that 
time  we  were  paying  70  cents  a  pound  for 
it  in  New  York.  Of  course  our  English 
friend  was  rationed,  and  had  to  buy  her 
butter  on  a  card  system,  but  as  people  of 
moderate  means  can  only  spend  a  certain 
amount  on  butter,  many  of.  us  have  to 
ration  ourselves  when  the  price  gets  very 
high- 

The  little  quilted  silk  jacket,  sleeveless 
or  with  long  sleeves,  still  remains  a  spe¬ 
cial  comfort  to  wear  under  one’s  coat  in 
Winter  ;  it  does  not  pull  out  of  shape  or 
wear  shabby  as  soon  as  the  knitted  wool 
spencer.  If  to  be  worn  over  light-col¬ 
ored  blouses  it  should  have  a  white  or 
light-colored  lining,  if  the  jacket  itself  is 
black,  but  there  are  very  pretty  quilted 
jackets  all  white.  These  garments  are 
very  light,  warm  and  inexpensive.  I  or 
babies’  wear  quilted  white  silk  coats  come 
in  full  length  to  wear  under  the  silk  or 
cashmere  outer  coat  in  severe  weather. 
Little  sleeveless  coats  of  brushed  wool 
bound  with  broad  silk  braid  _  in  many 
bright  or  light  colors  are  used  like  sweat¬ 
ers  under  a  coat,  or  over  a  thin  blouse  in 
the  house.  Corduroy  breakfast  coats, 
made  in  all  sorts  of  bright  colors,  are 
quite  similar  to  the  sport  coats  of  the 
Summer ;  they  are  really  a  pretty  and  use¬ 
ful  fashion,  as  they  can  be  slipped  over 
a  thin  house  dress,  and  provide  extra 
warmth  when  necessary. 

fr 

The  following  recipe  for  corn  and  rolled 
oat  biscuits  was  among  those  sent  out  by 
the  Food  Administration;  One  and  one- 
third  cups  corn  flour,  one  cup  ground 
oats,  six  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  three  tablespoons  fat,  one 
cup  milk.  Sift  dry  materials  together. 
Work  in  fat  well.  Combine  liquid  and 
dry  material,  handling  lightly.  Boll  or 
pat  one-half  inch  thick  and  cut  as 
biscuit.  Bake  in  hot  oven.  The  ground 
oats  are  prepared  by  putting  rolled  oats 
through  the  food  chopper.  All  measures 
are  level.  In  measuring  the  baking  pow¬ 
der,  level  the  spoon  with  a  knife.  Drop 
biscuits  require  less  baking  powder  than 
rolled  biscuits. 


the  roaches,  putting  it  in  cracks  and  table 
and  cupboard  drawers  where  the  roaches 
hid.  The  roaches  soon  disappeared.  This 
was  more  than  two  yeai'6  ago,  and  they 
have  not  yet  returned.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  get  London  purple  into  food, 
as  it  is  a  poison.  mrs.  j.  h. 


Borax  and  Roaches 

Seven  years  ago  cockroaches  got  into 
our  home,  and  “increased  and  multiplied” 
exceedingly,  the  worst  pest  ever.  I  tried 
everything  that  was  recommended  as 
“good”  for  them,  and  it  all  agreed  with 


growing  scarcer,  and  a  month  saw  the 
finish.  Borax  freely  and  persistently  used 
will  clear  out  the  worst  premises,  for  our 
home  was  a  terror.  I  would  have  given 
anything  to  know  what  to  do.  I  have 
been  told  that  apartment  houses  become 
overrun.  Borax  is  harmless,  easily  ap¬ 
plied  and  will  work.  Most  of  the  roach 
powders  are  hard  to  use,  and  proved  no 
good  to  us.  I  used  nothing  but  borax  at 
the  time,  and  hadn’t  for  quite  a  while,  for 
I  was  nearly  discouraged.  A  5-lb.  carton 
isn’t  a  bit  too  big.  It  won’t  spoil  if  not 
all  used,  and  it  got  the  roaches  in  a  12- 
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room  house,  every  room  inhabited.  We 
use  wood  and  stumps  for  fuel,  too,  and 
always  thought  we  got  the  start  from 
that  source.  E.  G.  T. 


Fig  Recipes 

Fig  and  Rice  Pudding. — To  two  cups  of 
cooked  rice  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  a  pinch  of  salt,  one  half  cup  of 
sugar,  one  and  one-half  cups  of  sweet 
milk  and  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Put 
half  of  this  mixture  in  a  buttered  pudding 
dish,  add  a  generous  layer  of  chopped  figs, 
and  add  the  remainder  of  the  rice.  Dot 
the  top  with  bits  of  butter,  bake  for  half 
an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven  and  serve  hot 
with  a  sweet  sauce  or  with  cream. 

Fig  Cake. — One  cup  of  sugar,  three 
eggs,  one  cup  of  milk,  two  teaspoons  of 
powdered  cinnamon,  three  cups  of  flour, 
ono-lialf  cup  of  butter,  three  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt, 
one  teaspoon  of  vanilla  extract,  one-half 
teaspoon  of  grated  nutmeg  and  one  cup 
of  shredded  figs.  Wash  and  dry  the  figs, 
then  shred  them.  Cream  the  butter  and 
sugar  together.  Add  the  eggs,  well  beaten, 
and  beat  for  five  minutes.  Sift  the  dry 
ingredients  and  add  to  the  first  mixture 
alternately  with  the  milk.  Add  the  figs 
and  flavoring  and  turn  into  a  buttered  and 
floured  cake  tin.  Bake  for  one  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Steamed  Fig  Pudding. — One  cup  of 
chopped  figs,  one-half  cup  of  chopped  suet, 
three  eggs,  two  aud  one-fourth  cups  of 
soft  bread  crumbs,  one-third  cup  of  milk, 
one  cup  of  brown  sugar,  and  one  teaspoon 
of  salt.  Cover  bread  crumbs  with  milk. 
Chop  figs  and  suet  together.  Add  other  in¬ 
gredients,  pour  in  buttered  melon  mold 
and  steam  for  three  and  a  half  to  four 
hours.  Serve  with  the  following  sauce: 
One-half  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  pow¬ 
dered  sugar,  three  tablespoons  of  milk, 
and  two  tablespoons  of  jelly.  Mix  sugar, 
jelly  and  milk,  and  warm  in  double  boiler 
or  over  hot  water.  Add  to  creamed  butter 
slowly.  Do  not  permit  the  sugar  mixture 
to  become  hot — only  warm. 

Stewed  Figs. — Wash  and  dry  one  pound 
of  figs.  Put  four  tablespoons  of  sugar, 
one  tablespoon  of  lemon  juice,  half  a  cup 
of  water  and  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  straw¬ 
berry  jelly  into  a  saucepan.  When  boiling 
add  the  figs,  cover  the  pan  and  let  stew 
gently  until  the  figs  are  tender,  turning 
often  during  the  cooking.  Serve  cold  with 
cream  or  milk. 

Fig  and  Raisin  Pudding. — Soak  one  cup 
of  bread  crumbs  in  one  cup  of  milk  for  one 
hour ;  stir  into  them  three  eggs,  beaten 
very  light,  three  tablespoons  of  powdered 
suet  and  three  tablespoons  of  flour  sifted 
with  one  tablespoon  of  baking  powder. 
Have  ready  one-half  cup  of  minced  figs 


For  the  hoys 
in  the  service 


The  Victrolas 
priceless  service 
in  home  and  camp 


Measured  by  every  standard,  what  could  be  more  valuable ,  more  concretely  useful ,  as  well 
as  more  delightfully  entertaining  than  the  Victrola? 

Second  only  to  the  actual  physical  needs  of  the  body  is  the  imperative  hunger  of  mind  and 
Spirit  for  their  essential  “foods” — music,  literature,  inspiration,  education,  comfort  and  laughter. 
The  Victrola  is  their  tireless  servant,  bringing  to  them  at  any  place,  any  time,  the  greatest  art 
and  entertainment  of  the  whole  world. 

Victrolas  by  the  tens  of  thousands  are  in  daily  use  by  our  military  forces  on  land  and  sea. 
In  more  than  25,000  public  schools  the  Victrola  is  helping  to  build  Young  America  into  a  better 
citizenship.  The  Victrola  has  taught  French  to  our  soldiers,  wireless  to  our  sailors  and  avia¬ 
tors.  In  millions  of  homes  the  Victrola  is  educating,  refining,  uplifting  our  mighty  democracy. 

Send  the  Victrola  to  the  boys  in  camp  to  cheer  and  inspire  them!  Place  it  in  the  home 
for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  old  and  young  folks.  Prize  it  for  its  value ,  its  usefulness,  its  ser - 

vice,  as  well  as  for  its  unlimited,  wholesome  pleasure. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  from  $12  to  $950. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Victrola  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear, 
today  for  the  handsome  illustrated  Victor  catalogs  and  name  and  address  of  nearest  Victor  dealer. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  to  u« 


Victrola 

One  of  Americas  great  contributions 
to  the  advancement  of  mankind 
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and  the  same  quantity  of  seeded  raisins. 
Mix  the  fruit  together,  dredge  well  with 
flour  and  stir  it  into  the  pudding  batter. 
Pour  mixture  into  a  large  pudding  mold 
with  a  closely  fitting  top,  leaving  an 
abundance  of  room  in  the  mold  for  the 
pudding  to  swell.  Steam  for  full  three 
hours.  Turn  from  the  mold,  set  the  pud¬ 
ding  in  the  oven  for  five  minutes  and  serve 
with  a  liquid  sauce,  helen  a.  lyxan. 


Carrots  in  Various  Styles;  French 
Mustard 

Will  you  give  recipes  for  cooking  car¬ 
rots  in  different  ways,  also  a  recipe  for 
making  prepared  mustard  at  home? 

MRS,  11.  D.  K. 

Carrots  are  so  wholesome  that  they 
ought  to  be  used  more  liberally  than  is 
customary.  To  keep  them  crisp  and  un¬ 
withered  for  Winter  use  it  is  well  to 
store  them  in  boxes  in  the  cellar,  with 
dry  earth  sifted  over  them.  As  ordinar¬ 
ily  served,  they  are  boiled  in  salted  water; 
in  Winter,  after  peeling  and  splitting  in 
half  lengthwise,  they  will  take  two  hours’ 
boiling,  but  new  Summer  carrots  cook 
more  quickly.  The  little  Summer  carrots 
are  left  whole,  and  seasoned  with  butter, 
pepper  and  salt  or  covered  with  cream 
sauce.  The  Winter  carrots  should  be 
chopped  fine,  then  seasoned  as  above,  or 
served  with  sauce.  Chopped  boiled  car¬ 
rots,  mounded  in  the  center  of  a  platter, 
with  well-browned  pork  chops  laid  around 
them,  make  an  attractive  and  savory  dish. 
It  is  quite  common  to  mix  green  peas 
with  chopped  carrots,  and  this  is  a  good 
way  to  use  a  few  peas  left  over  from  a 
previous  meal. 

Stewed  carrots  are  nice  prepared  as 
follows  :  Wash  and  peel  carrots,  then  cut 
across  and  lengthwise  into  little  strips 
like  matches.  Cook  in  salted  water,  just 
enough  to  cover  them ;  by  the  time  they 
are  done  there  will  be  very  little  liquid. 
Blend  together  a  little  flower  and  butter, 
then  stir  this  through  the  carrots,  cream¬ 
ing  it  into  the  boiling  liquid,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  stir  a  little  chopped 
parsley  through  the  carrots.  Serve  in  a 
hot  dish,  wth  a  sprinkling  of  chopped 
parsley  over  the  top. 

Carrots  are  also  nice  when  cut  into 
dice,  boiled  in  salted  water,  then  tossed 
in  the  frying  pan  in  hot  butter.  Have  the 
butter  bubbling  hot,  seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper  and  a  ilttle  sugar ;  stir  the  diced 
carrots  until  lightly  browned,  and  serve 
with  minced  parsley  over  the  top. 

For  carrot  salad,  pare  carrots  and  grate 
them — raw.  Serve  with  any  kind  of  salad 
dressing  preferred.  The  grated  carrots 
may  be  served  on  lettuce,  on  tomatoes,  or 
both.  When  lettuce  is  not  obtainable, 
shredded  cabbage,  as  for  cold  slaw,  makes 
a  good  substitute. 

Carrot  marmalade  is  made  as  follows: 
Pare  and  grate  carrots  to  make  one  pint, 
two  cups  sugar,  two  lemons.  Use  all  of 
one  lemon,  grated,  but  only  the  juice  and 
meat  of  the  other.  Cook  carrots  and 
sugar  together  gently  about  20  minutes, 
remove  from  stove  and  add  the  lemon. 
Put  in  jelly  glasses  or  fruit  jars. 

Carrot  Pudding. — Two  cups  flour,  one 
cup  raisins, -one  cup  carrots,  grated  raw, 
two  eggs,  one  cup  chopped  suet,  one  cup 
milk,  one  teaspoon  salt,  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  one  cup  sugar,  vanilla  or 
spices  to  flavor.  Boil  or  steam.  The  car¬ 
rot  makes  the  pudding  lighter,  and  also 
gives  richness  of  color.  English  house¬ 
keepers  sometimes  use  grated  carrot  in 
boiled  suet  pudding  as  a  substitute  for 
eggs,  an  excellent  pudding  of  this  sort 
having  grated  carrot  and  grated  potato 
in  it. 

Excellent  homemade  “French”  mustard 
is  made  as  follows :  Stir  a  tablespoonful 
of  olive  oil  into  four  tablespoonfuls  of  dry 
English  mustard.  Add  a  teaspoonful  each 
of  paprika,  sugar  and  onion  juice.  Add 
enough  scalding  vinegar  to  make  a  smooth 
paste,  beat  well,  then  set  bowl  containing 
it  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  cover  to  keep  in 
the  strength,  and  cook  15  minutes.  Put 
away  in  corked  jars  or  bottles;  it  will 
keep  well. 


Vinegar  from  Apple  Parings  and  Honey 

The  following  is  the  recipe  for  vinegar 
made  from  apple  parings,  requested  by 
II.  M..  on  page  1337.  .1  also  inclose  a 
recipe  for  honey  vinegar!  as  we  have  tried 
both  and  found  them  excellent. 

Save  all  parings  and  cores  of  apples 
when  used  for  cooking  purposes;  put 
them  in  a  large  stone  jar;  cover  them 
with  cold  water;  add  about  one  pint  of 
molasses  or  one  pound  of  dark  brown 
sugar  to  each  Ahree  or  four  gallons.  Tie  a 
piece  of  cheesecloth  over  the  jar  to  keep 
out  dust  and  flies.  Add  more  apple  peel¬ 
ings  as  you  have  them  and  any  cold  tea 
you  may  have  left  in  the  teapot  after 
meals.  Strain  off  the  liquid  once  or 
twice  before  your  jar  is  full  of  peelings 
and  add  more  water  to  the  peelings.  Put 
the  strained  apple  juice  in  a  jug  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  few  weeks.  A 
little  more  brown  sugar  added  to  the 
strained  apple  water  will  hasten  the  fer¬ 
menting,  but  it  is  not  really  necessary. 
This  will  make  excellent  vinegar,  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  Peach  peelings  may  also 
be  added. 

For  honey  vinegar,  to  one  quart  of 
clear  strained  honey  add  eight  quarts  of 
warm  water ;  mix  it  well  together.  When 
it  has  passed  through  the  state  of  fer¬ 
mentation  a  white  vinegar  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult,  in  many  respects  superior  to  “white 
wine  vinegar.”  This  may  be  mixed  in  a 
stone  jar;  tie  cloth  over  it;  when  it 
ceases  to  ferment  strain  it  and  put  in  jug 
or  large  bottles.  airs.  w.  d. 
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Candied  Orange  Peel;  Marmalade 

Can  you  tell  me  how  candied  peel 
is  made?  .  We  use  a  large  number  of 
grapefruits,  oranges  and  lemons,  and 
would  like  to  use  the  peel.  Also,  how  to 
make  Scotch  marmalade.  c.  s.  b. 

Orange  peel  is  candied  as  follows:  Cut 
the  peel  into  quarters,  then  into  long 
strips.  Put  in  a  pan,  cover  with  cold 
water  and  bring  to  the  boil;  then  drain. 
To  the  peel  of  six  oranges  allow  one  and 
a  half  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  a 
cupful  of  water ;  put  these  in  a  granite 
saucepan  and  bring  to  a  hard  boil.  Add 
the  orange  peel  and  boil  down  quickly, 
taking  care  not  to  burn.  When  the  liquid 
is  almost  cooked  away  take  the  saucepan 
off  the  stove  and  stir  in  a  cupful  of  sugar. 
Stir  until  almost  cold,  pick  apart  with 
the  fingers  and  lay  on  a  plate. 

The  following  is  a  standard  recipe  for 
orange  marmalade,  but  the  real  Scotch 
marmalade,  according  to  recipes  we  have 
seen,  includes  some  of  the  bitter  Seville 
oranges :  Slice  thin,  without  peeling,  one 


PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATERS  A 


ihe  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0712 — Bodice  with 
Vest — 34  to  42  bust. 

0717  —  Two  Piece 
Skirt  with  Pointed 
Tunic  —  24  to  30 
waist. 

Price  15  cents  for 
each. 


9708A— Over  Bo¬ 
dice  with  or  without 
Loose  Panel  Back — 
34  to  42  bust. 

0710A  —  Conserva¬ 
tion  Dress  or  Slip — 
34  to  44  bust. 

Price  15  cents  for 
each. 


0078  A  —  Plain 
Guinipe — 30  to  40 
bust. 

9714  —  Sleeveless 
Sport  Coat — 34  to  42 
bust. 

0713  —  Two  Piece 
Skirt  —  24  to  32 
waist. 

Price  15  cents 
each  for  the  coat 
and  skirt,  10  cents 
for  the  und'erblouse. 


0050 — Blouse  with 
Side  Closing — 30  to 
44  hus^. 

0707 — Skirt  with 
Spiral  Tunic — 24  to 
30  waist  measure. 

Price  15  cents  for 
each. 


dozen  oranges  and  two  lemons,  removing 
the  seeds.  Measure  the  juice  and  add 
enough  water  to  make  three  quarts  of 
liquid.  But  all  in  a  stone  crook,  cover, 
and  let  stand  over  night.  Turn  into  a 
preserving  kettle  and  heat  very  slowly ; 
boil  gently  until  the  peel  is  very  tender. 
Measure,  and  add  a  pound  of  sugar  for 
each  pint  of  marmalade ;  boil  until  the 
peel  is  clear.  It  must  be  boiled  down  un¬ 
til  it  will  form  a  jelly. 

The  following  is  our  own  favorite  recipe 
for  marmalade,  and  the  grapefruit  used 
gives  the  slightly  bitter  tang  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  Scottish  product:  Material  re¬ 
quired.  one  orange,  one  grapefruit,  two 
lemons,  three  pounds  sugar,  three  pints 
water.  Cut  fruit  into  small  pieces,  re¬ 
moving  seeds  and  “rag”  from  center  of 
grapefruit.  Put  fruit  in  preserving  ket¬ 
tle.  add  water,  and  let  it  stand  over  night. 
In  the  morning  put  the  fruit  on  to  cook, 
heating  it  slowly  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
cook  until  tender.  Then  add  the  sugar, 
and  boil  until  the  marmalade  is  clear  and 
thick.  The  original  recipe  called  for  20 
minutes  boiling,  but  this  is  not  long 
enough,  the  marmalade  being  watery; 
when  properly  cooked  the  tender  fruit  is 
embedded  iu  a  rich  jelly. 


Look  for  the 
Triangle  Trade  Mark 


Solid  Comfort 

Perfection  Oil  Heaters  radiate 
cosy  warmth  through  long  fall 
evenings  —  take  the  bite  from 
frosty  mornings — drive  out  cold 
all  day — all  over  the  house. 

No  smoke,  no  smell — no  wood 
carrying,  no  litter.  Instant,  inex¬ 
pensive  heat — 8  hours  of  it — from 
a  gallon  of  SO-CO-NY  Oil. 

Sold  by  hardware  and  general  stores. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 


"What  Will  the 
Baby  be  Like?” 

A  question  every  expectant  mother 
asks  a  dozen  times  a  day.  Does  she 
know  that  the  answer  largely  depends 
on  her  own  health,  and  that  her  own 
intestinal  system,  which  is  especially 
liable  to  constipation,  must  be  kept 
clean  or  it  will  encourage  the  breeding 
of  serious  disease?  There  is  sound 
medical  advice  to  every  prospective 
mother  in  a  booklet  called 

“The  Days  That  Go  Before” 
which  will  be  sent  on  request,  free,  to 
any  address.  Write  today  —  it  may 
save  your  baby’s  future. 

Nujol  Laboratories 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (NEW  JERSEY) 
50  Broadway,  New  York 


Mackerel  and  Codfish 

DAVID  BABSON  CO. 

In  the  Fishing  Business  for  100  years  at 
PIGEON  COVE.  MASSACHUSETTS 

You  cannot  know  how  good  fish  is  until 
you  get  selected  goods  freshly  packed. 
We  want  The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  sub¬ 
scribers  to  know  our  goods,  and  are 
making  this  “Special  Offer”  of  goods 
delivered  to  you  at  your  home. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 
We  Refund  the  Money 

10-lb.  kit  Babson  Mackerel,  $5.00 
5-lb.  box  Babson  Codlish,  $2.00 

DAVID  BABSON  CO.,  PIGEON  COVE,  MASS. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide,  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  loss  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways  ;  about  our 
safo  dyeing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments. 

With  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sending^ 
your  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  both.  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
571  Lyeli  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Comfort  Indoor  Closet 


Odorless— Sanitary—  Germ-Proof 

Every  home  without  sewerage 
needs  one.  No  plumbing  or  run¬ 
ning  water  needed.  Anyone  can 
install.  A  boon  to  sick  people. 

Placed  in  any  room  in  house,  in 
town  or  country.  10,000  now  in  use. 

U.S.Health  Bureau  Approves 

S»y9:-  "Chemical  Closet  compiles  satis-  I 
factorily  with  requirements  of  sanitary  I 
system.  Abolish  cold  outdoor  closet.  ( 

Puts  warm  ComfortToilet  In  your  home, 
a  guarantee  of  healthy,  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions.  Has  all  the  latest  Improvements.  Germ-life  killed  by 
chemicals.  Emptied  once  a  month.  Needs  no  other  atten¬ 
tion.  State  Boards  of  Health  endoraelt.  Third  successful  year. 

Representatives  Wanted  Needed! 

Meo  now  making  $60  to  $76  weekly.  Exclusive  Territory. 

FREE1  HANDSOMT  CATALOGUE 
Comfort  Chimlct I  Clout  Co.,  42 1  FactoriMBM«.Tolido,0. 


Farmers,  Attention 

1st— Are  you  using  Grange  Exchange  Feeds 
and  Grains? 

2nd  Do  you  know  that  we  are  offering  mixed 
feeds  that  contain  no  by-products  ? 

3rd— The  Exchange  State  Brands  of  fertilizers 
are  registered  and  with  the  guaranteed 
analysis  we  can  assure  you  High  Quality 
and  Lowest  possible  price. 

4th — We  have  closed  contracts  with  reliable 
firms  to  supply  you  with  High  Quality 
Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  Spraying  Mate¬ 
rials,  Silos,  Sowing  Machines  and  we  can 
supply  you  with  anything  else  you  want. 
Write  for  information. 

New  York  Grange  Exchange,  Inc. 

I  303  South  Salina  Street _ SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS ! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 

you  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  syrup  with  less 
fuel  and  labor  than 
with  any  other  sys¬ 
tem.  Will  last  life 
time.  Ma<!e  in  23 
different  sizes. 

W  rite  for  catalogue  and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

524  Champlain  Ave„  N.  W.«  Cleveland.  O. 


Cuticura  Stops 
Itching  and 
Saves  the  Hair 


All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25 460, Talcum 25 
Sample  each  free  of  “Cuticura.  Dept.  T .Boston.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Double  Champion  33rd ,  211796,  Grand  Champion  Boar  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  &  Eastern 
Berkshire  Congress  Show,  Syracuse,  N.  V.  19 18 

Put  Your  Own  Price  on  the  Biggest 
and  Best  Berkshires  Ever  Sold 
From  One  Herd  in  One  Day 

PUBLIC  SALE,  FEB.  22nd,  1919 

In  Heated  Sale  Pavilion 

PA  O  J  Thirty  bred  sows  and  gilts ,  ten  P  A  J 

DU  neaQ  open  gilts  and  ten  young  boars  liCd.il 

Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  Double  Champion  33rd.’,LGilts  and  boars 

sired  by  him.  .  ,  , 

Every  bred  sow  and  gilt  will  be  in  pig  to  an  outstanding  boar. 
Other  herd  boars  include:  Lord  Mastodon  245560  the  massive  700 
lb.  Junior  Yearling  and  his  litter  mate  Premier  Mastodon  245561,  and 
Highwood  Improver  12th,  194043,  a  950  lb.  hog. 

Send  your  name  to  be  placed  on  the  catalog  mailing  list,  mention¬ 
ing  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Send  Mail  Bids  to  H.  B.  Harpending,  in  my  care. 

C.  H.  CARTER 

WHITGUERN  FARM  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 


$ 


The  Paying  Com' 

The  full  producing  cow — whether  it  be 
in  milk  or  meat,  is  a  healthy  cow.  No 
half-sick  cow  that  doesn’t  digest  all 
she  eats  or  has  any  other  unseen  ail¬ 
ment  is  anything  but  a  loss. 

Nutriotone  helps  you  get  every  cent 
out  of  your  feed  costs.  It  saves  doctor¬ 
ing  for  indigestion,  worms,  abortion, 
scours— and  many  other  ailments. 
It’s  nature’s  concentrated  stock  tonic 
— not  a  dope.  Mixed  with  other  feeds, 
it  goes  far. 

We  have  a  Liberal  Trial  Offer.  A 
postal  brings  it. 

W.  D.  Carpenter  Co. 

Box  50  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Fistula  *1*5" 

Approximately  10,000  cases  are  \ 
successfully  treated  each  year  With  . 

Fleming’s  Fistofornr 

..  _ _...  mmJ  ..tmv.ln  •  inn)  n  lit. 


1! 

I  I  •  — - —  —  —  —  — 

I  No  experience  necessary;  easy  and  simple;  just  a  lit- 
H  tie  attention  every  fifth  day.  Price  $2.50  a  bottle 
I  your  money  refunded  If  It  fails.  Send  for  free  copy  of 
■  FLEMING’S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
I  Valuablo  for  its  information  upon  diseases  of  horses 
Wi.  and  cattle.  197  paRes,  67  illustrations.  Write  todny. 


and  cattle.  197  paxes,  67  illustrations.  Write  toany. 

■ ..  .  n  ..  300  Union  Stock 

I  Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists  Yard*.  Chicago,  m. 


Jhn&dcart, 

[Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


IQ 

On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
H  jflft  jg cleaned.  Skima  warm  or  cold 
JHJK&P  milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 
small,. get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box 5075  Balnbridge,  N.Y. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Milking 


Is  largely  a  result  of  a  healthy 
udder  and  teats.  Any  con¬ 
dition  that  makes  a  cow 
restless  interferes  with  the 
milk  flow  and  makes  milking 
hard. 

To  keep  the  udder  and  teats 
always  in  the  pink  of  condition  use 
BAG  BALM,  the  great  healing 
ointment.  A  sure,  quick  remedy 
for  Caked  Bag  through  its  sooth¬ 
ing  and  penetrating  effect  on  the 
tissues.  Great  for  any  external 
hurt,  chapping,  cuts  or  inflam, 
mation. 

A  60c  package  it  a  good  investment. 
Druggists  and  feed  dealers  sell  it. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  LTndonrille.Vb. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
ts  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
3S0RBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
ankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ents.  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
sals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
25  a  bottle  at  dealera  or  delivered.  Book  “Evidence”  fret. 

F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Sheep  on  Long  Island 

I  have  20  acres  of  wild  ground  to  clear 
and  make  into  a  farm.  Would  sheep  do 
well  if  the  bushes  were  cut  off  and  a  fence 
put  around  the  ground,  feeding  the  sheep 
some  grass  in  the  Summer  and  hay  or 
cornstalks  in  Winter?  Would  they  clear 
the  ground  and  pay  their  way?  IIow 
many  sheep  could  I  keep  per  acre?  How 
much  would  it  cost  me  to  start  in  to 
keeping  them?  What  kind  of  sheep  would 
you  advise,  and  what  kind  of  fence? 

New  York.  L.  A.  T. 

The  two  problems  that  greatly  discour¬ 
age  sheep  raising  are,  first,  losses  from 
dogs  and  predatory  animals,  and,  second, 
the  relatively  high  cost  of  fencing.  True, 
breeding  ewes  are  very  high,  grades  sell¬ 
ing  for  about  .$20  per  head,  but  with  wool 
and  mutton  at  prevailing  prices  there  is 
money  in  a  small  flock. 

On  20  acres  of  bush  land  I  would  start 
with  25  ewes.  This  makes  a  good  unit  to 
work  with.  It  is  assumed  that  the  land 
is  rough  and  well  drained ;  also  that  the 
ground  is  not  all  shaded  and  that  natural 
grasses  are  holding  their  own.  Either 


about  two  tons  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent 
protein.  Would  this  be  a  good  mixture, 
or  what  should  be  added?  ir.  M. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

1.  Cocoanut  oilmeal  is  not  as  palatable 
as  digester  tankage  for  swine ;  neither  is 
the  protein  supplied  as  economical  per 
unit  of  digestible  nutrients.  While  the 
cost  per  ton  is  considerably  less,  it  would 
be  to  your  advantage  to  buy  tankage 
rather  than  cocoanut  meal,  and  with  corn 
and  oats  forming  the  base  of  the  ration.  I 
would  mix  the  feed  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portions:  500  lbs.  corn,  200  lbs.  ground 
oats,  70  lbs.  digester  tankage.  While  the 
oats  are  clearly  the  most  expensive  feed, 
it  is  important  that  young  pigs  that  are 
to  be  developed  to  the  weight  of  400  lbs. 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  grow  a 
big  frame,  and  there  is  nothing  that  can 
compare  with  oats  in  this  respect.  After 
the  pigs  reach  a  weight  of  150  lbs.  the 
oats  could  be  left  out  of  the  mixture,  and 
if  you  expect  to  carry  them  on  through 
this  period  of  time  they  should  have  ac¬ 


Lunch  Time  for  the  Live  Stock 


grade  ewes  of  Shropshire,  Hampshire,  Ox¬ 
ford.  Dorset  or  Southdown  breeding  will 
do  well,  if  carefully  selected  and  regularly 
culled.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to 
feed  the  ewes  some  grain  in  addition  to 
the  cornstalks.  They  cannot  exist  on 
fodder  alone,  although  green,  well-cured 
cornstalks  are  especially  suited  for  sup¬ 
plying  roughage  for  mature  sheep.  Equal 
parts  of  corn,  oats  and  bran,  supplemented 
with  corn  fodder  or  hay,  would  be  well 
suited  for  a  breeding  flock.  Two-hundred- 
pound  ewes  will  require  about  one  lb.  of 
grain  daily. 

As  to  fencing,  woven  wire  is  best 
adapted,  and  the  26-inch  field  fence  is 
clearly  the  most  economical.  It  will  con¬ 
fine  both  the  sheep  and  the  lambs,  which 
is  quite  important.  If  possible,  the  lot 
should  be  divided  into  two  10-acre  areas, 
and  the  sheep  changed  every  two  weeks 
to  insure  luxuriant  forage  and  good  graz¬ 
ing.  The  lambs  dropped  ought  to  pay  for 
the  feed  consumed,  including  pasture,  and 
the  lloece  should  be  net  profit.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  a  small  flock,  but  docs  not  hold 
out  with  large  droves. 


Feeding  Young  Pigs;  Grain  for  Cows 

1.  I  have  10  young  pigs  about  10  weeks 
old;  would  like  to  keep  them  till  Decem¬ 
ber.  1910,  or  January,  1920,  and  have 
them  weigh  from  300  to  400  lbs.  llow 
'  could  this  be  done?  I  have  corn,  oats,  can 
get  cocoanut  oilmeal.  \N  on  Id  this  be  a 
good  mixture,  and  how  mixed?  I  have 
no  milk.  2.  We  have  12  cows,  no  silo  ; 
good  clover  hay,  corn  fodder,  corn  on  cob, 
oats;  can  grind  grains.  Have  on  hand 


cess  to  forage  crops  during  the  early 
Spring  and  Summer  months.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  there  is  nothing  more  useful  or 
less  expensive  to  produce  than  Dwarf  Es¬ 
sex  rape.  Six  or  eight  pounds  of  seed  is 
sufficient  for  one  acre.  The  area  can  be 
pastured  when  the  plants  are  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  height,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  palatable  forage  crops 
that  can  be  grown.  I  would  suggest  that 
about  one  bushel  of  oats  be  seeded  per 
acre  with  the  rape,*  which  will  add  variety 
to  the  forage,  and  if  the  oats  are  allowed 
to  head  out  and  rattle  off,  they  will  re¬ 
seed  themselves  and  produce  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  aftermath  for  late  Fall  feeding. 

2.  With  clover  hay,  ear  corn,  oats  and 
dairy  feed,  one  could  mix  up^i  ration  that 
would  meet  the  demands  of  dairy  cows 
of  average  production.  I  should  prefer 
oilmeal  or  cottonseed  meal  to  the  dairy 
feed,  and  perhaps  there  would  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  securing  some  beet  pulp  to 
supply  the  succulence.  Assuming  that 
the  cows  are  given  all  the  clover  hay  that 
they  will  clean  up  twice  daily,  a  useful 
grain  ration  from  the  ingredients  at  hand 
would  result  from  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  :  Corn  and  col)  meal.  500  lbs. ;  dairy 
feed,  500  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  200  lbs. :  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  In  case  the  beet 
pulp  was  added  to  this  ration.  I  would 
feed  each  cow  about  15  lbs.  of  the  mois¬ 
tened  beet  pulp  daily,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  about  3  lbs.  of  the  dried 
pulp.  The  cows  should  be  fed  in  propor- 
( Continued  on  page  56) 
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SHEEP 

• 

•  • 

A.  H.  S.  A.  16643 
FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 

APPLY 

Ophir  Farm  -  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Ten Rambouillet  Ewes 

1  and  2  years  old.  Ten  Delaine  Ewes,  1  to  3  years  old.  Ten 
Franco  Ewes,  1  yr.  old.  All  Recorded  and  shear  10  to  17  ltis. 

C.  O.  PATTRID6E  &  SONS,  .  Terry,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-40  Shropshire  Sheep 

1—2—3  years  old.  Also  3  young  Rams.  All  in  fine  condi 

tion.  \V.  RAYMOND  SEUECK,  Huntington.  1,.  I 


c 


SWINE 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Foundation  stock  that  will  improve  any  herd.  We 
are  capable  of  lining  your  order. 

Prices  reasonable.  See  ours— see  others— then  be 
convinced.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


We 


cave  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 


for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  6 
nios.  old,  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Keg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  KDWAKD  WALTER, 
Dept.  R,  Itox  116,  West  Chester,  Pennsyl  van  I  a. 


Chester  Whites 

Young  bred  sow*  for  spring  farrow,  registered,  bred  to 
“Wondrous,”  son  of  fainons  W.  A.'s  Wonder.  Price,  $60 
each.  Also,  choice  fall  boar  pigs  at  620  each  forquiek 
orders.  Registered  free.  VICTOR  FARMS.  Billvale,  N.Y. 


Choice  Sow  3PigstRee£sd 

Chester  White,  3-mos.-old,  at  $18  each,  or  $38  per 
pair.  Some  of  the  best  growthy  stock  we  ever  raised. 
Pedigrees  free.  Booking  orders  now  for  spring  pigs 

and  bred  gilts.  BRANORETH  LAKE  FARM.  Branrireth.  N.Y. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  oi  Quality 

from  half-ton  grand  champion  ancestors.  Send  us  your 
requirements  and  state  how  much  you  want  to  invest.  A 
few  boars  ready  for  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

RAHAPO  POULTRY  AN1>  FRUIT  FARM,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


SC  h  o  i  c  e 
fall  Pigs, 

either  aex.  Also  bred  gilt*  and  sows.  One  very 
fine  2-yr.-old  boar.  All  registered  stock.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars.  B.  F.  KELLAR,  R.  0.  6,  Kent,  Ohio 


BERKSHIRES 


For  Sale-Rcg.BiflTypc  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  Blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  pigs 

G.  S.  HALL,  -  Fanmlale,  Ohio 


T  AM  WO  RTfTa  n7 HAM  PSH  FrE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westvlew  Stock  Farm 

If.  1  \V innt on- Salem,  N.  C. 


Reg.  Ohester‘\^7rhites 

Service  Boars.  Bred  gilts  and  August  pigs. 

A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  -  Ileuvelton,  N.  Y, 

Kinderhook  Durocs 2  S0WS!  -18-®0* old 


All  prices-  One  quality. 

KlMIFKIIOOk  IHIUH-, 


A1  quality  Fall  pigs. 
Full  Information  on  request. 
JERSEY  ASS'S,  Kinderhook,  Ji.  T. 


pi  f  DEFENDER.  ORION,  AND  VOL- 

LM1TOC-J  ersey  UNTEER  BREEDING.  7Spring 
Boar*  ready  for  service.  Bred  Sows  and  Oilts.  Octo¬ 
ber  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable.  F.  B.  CRAWFORD,  Mirth  Eatl,  Pi. 

U 


HAMPSHIRE 


They  arrow  over  a  pound  a  day  if  fed  Intel- 
licrently.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bulls. [ 

i.OCIST  LAWN  FARM  .*■ 

Box  R  Bird-In-Hand. 

Re?.  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs 

ElHiENE  P.  KIMiKKS,  -  Wayville,  N.Y. 

Two  Reg.  Cheshire  Boars  Ms: 

$*B  each.  If.  D.  11VTTON,  Canaatota,  New  York 

T  ^“"4  Sow*  bred  to  S.  V.  Schoolmaster. 

V _ /■  SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  Meniphli,  N.Y. 

Klllinvtwlt>  IlllPOPC  BRED  SPRING  GILTSandSER- 

sunnysiaeuurots  view  boars.  Fan  pigs  of  our 

September  Litters.  JAS.  E.  van  ALSTYXF:,  Klnderhnok,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  All  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Milk  records  kept.  Write  for  price  and  particulars 

onHerdHeadino  Bulls.  Yi'alnutGrove Farm, Washlngtonville, N.Y 

MrGeneral  Farmer!  Dairy  Shorthorns  “profitable 

breed  for  you.  Try  them.  We  offer  a  trio  for  foun¬ 
dation.  2  heifer  calves  and  a  bull,  unrelated,  Choice¬ 
ly  bred.  First  draft  or  check  for  S425  takes  them. 
A  few  others.  EDWIN  EASTERBROOK,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

\  lvppflpnii  The beef  breed  for  tne East.  Mature 
early,  easy  feeders.  Send  forillus- 

A-.  g-  ..  ^  frau  d  booklet  with  particulars  of 
y  IA  ®  the  breed  and  stock  for  sale. 

Clarence  W.  Kckardt,  31  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 

For  Sale  Hereford  Females 

cows  and  heifers,  all  ages. 

Keikout  Farms,  -  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

Swiss  Goats  Ju'W d“.p‘  $40 

A  few  dry  does.  No  milkers  to  **11.  Only  letters  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp  answered.  (j.  J.  SIIAKPLE8,  It  D.  5,  .Nori  liton.,  Pa 


Champion  Berkshires 

We  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire,  the  kind 
with  big  bone,  broad,  thick  backs,  long  deep  thick 
hams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prize-winning  boars,  sows  and  barrows.  Wc  of¬ 
fer  fall  and  summer  pigs  both  sexes,  boars  ready  for 
service  and  sows  bred  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 


HOOD  FARM, 


Lowell,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Our  customers  write  our  advts.  Letter  from 
L.  B.  Patterson,  Statesville.  N.  C.:  "Price  tne  a 
sow  oi  your  Columbia  breeding.  The  ones  bought 
some  time  ago  are  doing  finely."  Our  Columbia 
sows  have  averaged  over  eleven  to  the  litter 
for  years. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


THE  SURE  WAY 

Don't  buy  a  pig  in  a 
poke.  Try  our  way, 
pay  when  you  get  the  pig.  Strictly  high  elaBS  regis¬ 
tered  Berkshire*,  shipped  C.  <>.  D.,  subject  to 
approval  which  guarantees  what  you  pay  for.  Priced 
for  quick  sale  as  follows  :  Three  Months  old  S20.M; 
Four  Months  old  $25.00  ;  Five  Months  $30  00  Tell  us 
what  you  want  and  we  will  try  and  please  you. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM,  R.  D.,  HOWARD.  PA. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  qualify  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  head*, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  K  A  II  E  A  V  Y  HAMS. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsand  pigs. 

II.  M.  TERWILLIGER.  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 


CLOSING  OUT 

Registered  Berkshires 

A  superb  son  of  Successor’s  Double. 

7  SOWS  of  top  notch  breeding. 

10  SOW  PIC81 

21  HO  AH  I’IGS  jsI)nnK  farrow  from  above. 
Prices  low.  Write  for  pedigree  list.  Also  a  few  fine 
Dorset  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 

J.  C.  Haaetz,  10  High  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  Gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters  that  I 
am  offering  are  bred  to  high  class  boar*. 
Send  for  price  and  historic  pedigrees. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRES 

Service  Boars,  20  Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for 
early  spring  farrow.  Open  gilts.  Pigs  all  ages, 
both  sexes.  Write  for  list  or  come  and  see  them. 


H.  GRIMSHAW, 


North  East,  Pa. 


iUMMERAND  FALL  PIG! 

Berkshire  shoats,  weighing  60  to  100  lbs.,  from  large, 
quick  growing,  regietered  stock;  sired  by  my  half 
ton  boar,  Longfellow  213171.  Prices,  SIS  to  $25. 
R.  W.  WAGNER.  Bn  222*,  East  Northport,  N.  Y. 


Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  pigs— both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Excellenteon- 
dition.  Taking  orders  for  Spring  pigs.  Epochal  strain. 

M1DDLKBUOOK  l'AKM,  Allcnhurst,  N.  J. 

Berkshires  at  Wiant  Farms 

Iron  Station,  N.  C.  “  Received  the  Pig  in  good  shape. 
It  is  doing  line.  Am  pleased  with  it.  H.  W.  LOKTISS.” 
Pigs  of  either  sex  to  ship  on  approval,  C.  O.  I). 

DAVID  WIAJiT,  .  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Berkshires 

We  have  some  Extra  line  sow  and  boar  pigs,  three  to  six 
months  old.  Also  boars  ready  for  service  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices.  10  sows  recently  farrowed  133  pigs.  Bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Cat  Kock  Farm,  Westwood,  Muss. 

TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

PIGS  of  both  sexes.  Good  breeding.  Excellent  indivi¬ 
duals.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


Regisfered  Berkshire  Boar 


Ten 

mot. 

Rival  Branfords  Lee,  5th.  Kino  animal.  Will  sell 
for  81 25  if  taken  at  ouee.  M.  H.  HOPSON.  Kent,  Conn. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Will  sell  a  few  of  my  four-mos.-old  Berkshires  for 
$25  a  pair.  Mrs.  F.  C.  DALE,  Cold  Spring.  Putnam  Co.,  N.Y. 


Berkshires 

considering  breeding. 


We  are  offering  a  fine  lot  of 
bred  sows  and  September  boar 
pigs  at  very  reasonable  prices 
TWIN  BKOOK  FARM,  Newvllle,  1>*. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES.  Masterpiece  and  Baron  Maybell 
breeding.  Large  husky,  spring  hoars.  Herd  headers. 
Bred  gilts.  Fall  pigs.  No  kin.  Best  of  quality.  Cholera 
immuned.  Bargains.  BR00KSIDE  STOCK  FARMS,  Prospect,  Ohio 

"■">  nvl/ch  ivnc  Masterpiece-I.ongfoUow 
B  *  v  IK3  II  I  IC  O  blood  lines.  Litters  from 
eight  to  14.  Bred  sows,  gilts,  service  boars  and  pigs,  either 
sex.  Prices  moderate.  Jno.  C.  Hroum,  G.ttjibur*,  P». 

Rorltchirae  FOR  BREEDERS.  6  weeks  old  Either 
Del  A9IIII  ea  sex;  $10  each.  Trios  not  akin 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE 

One  Large  Reg.  Berkshire  Male 

ICmos.  old.  Ja«.  Decker,  Lafayette  HUl^P.a, 


HOLSTEINS 


Holsteins  In 
America 


_  The  Holstein-Frieslan  breed  of 

dairy  cattle  has  been  established  in  this  country 
nearly  60  years  and  baa  made  good  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  The  breed  ha*  long  been  used  to  im¬ 
prove  the  dairy  qualities  of  the  cattle  of  Europe.  It 
is  in  demand  also  in  Canada,  Mexico,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  Japan,  Argentine,  Central 
America,  and  other  countries,  and  holds  all  records 
for  largest  yield  of  milk  and  butter.  They  are  large, 
strong,  vigorous,  prolific,  and  productive  cattle,  and 
succeed  under  all  climates  and  conditions. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  b  o  o  k  1  e  t  s— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Yt. 


Fresh  Cows  For  Sale 

1  OO  Fresh  cows,  milking  40  to  60  lbs.  per  day.  1  00 
Cows  due  to  calve  November  and  December.  They 
are  large  and  in  good  condition.  Will  please  the  man 
that  wants  extra  good  cows.  I  50  Grade  heifers,  an 
extra  good  hunch.  50  of  them  are  due  to  calve  in  De¬ 
cember  ami  January,  balance  from  January  on  to 
spring.  60  ltegistered  heifers,  all  ages,  marked  fine 
and  carry  a  lot  of  good  breeding,  part  of  them  due  to 
calve  inDecember  and  January.  20  Good  registered 
bulls,  all  ages. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 
Dept.  “  R  ”,  203-205  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 

Bell  Phone  534. 


HOLSTEINS 

30  registered  heifers,  bred. 
25  regi8ter«d  heifer*,  not  bred. 
25  registered  cows,  fresh  and 
[springer.  20  registered  bulls. 
{30  high  grade,  fresh  and 
springers.  20  stripper  cows, 
6-2-year-olds,  at  farmer’s 
prices.  %  Holstein  heifer 
calves,  $20  to  $25  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  in  lots  of  6.  Come 
at  once.  We  are  overstocked. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y, 


For  Sale-Reg.  Holstein 
Heifer  and  Bull  Calves 

@  from  $35  to  $60  each  from  A.  R.  A.  stock. 
Send  for  Pedigrees.  Also  3  Duroc  Boars,  six 
mos.  old,  ready  for  Service.  Price.  $35  each. 

JOHN  P.  BARTLES,  -  Flemington,  N.  J. 

C  O  W  S  For  Sale 

Thirteen  High  Grade  Holsteins  for  sale.  All 
Five  years  old.  Five  fresh  now,  and  eight  due  before 
Jan.  20.  Address  A.  P.  Fulton,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Yearling  Bulls 

Sired  by  a  grandson  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs  from 
a  25.42  lh.  dam.  at  popular  prices.  Write  me  what 
you  want.  D.  F.  MCLENNAN,  31 1  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

sALE-Several  50-lb.  Grade  Holstein  Cows 

due  to  calve  in  March.  Also  choice  registered  Heif¬ 
ers,  in  calf  to32-lb.  Bull.  1VOODFIELDS  FARM, 
Dr.  John  N.  Rosenberger,  Mgr.  .Wycombe, Bucks  Co.. Pa. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $20  to  $25  each,  f .  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  New  York 

For  Sale— (21 )  Twenty-One  Grade  Heifers 

from  one  to  two  years  old;  partto  freshen  in  spring. 
Wish  to  sell  all  in  one  lot. 

W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  -  Armonk,  New  York 

Reg.  HOLSTEIN  BULL  & 

females  A.  R.  O.  backing.  TERNON  CL0U41H,  F»rm»,  MUh. 

II'  L  o  J  p  HOLSTEINS,  GUERNSEYS,  JERSEYS  in 
nlgnuraOBuOWS  Carload  Lots  and  single  animals. 
Telephone  Connection.  0.  L.  KAltLINGER,  Jlonsey,  N.Y. 

30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wrnffor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chiltenango,  N.Y 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY! 


till 

frt  cpHE  dollar  mark  Is  part  of  a  Jersey  b«- 
I  -L  cause  she  is  a  real  money  maker.  Costs  les* 
to  keep  than  any  other  cow  and  her  milk  is  worth 
mor*.  Sh*  gives  tha  prosperous  touch  to  your 
farm.  Compare  Jersey  but  terf  at  record*  with  any 
other  breed  and  you  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  but  Jerseys — tha  profit  breed. 

Ask  Breeders  for  prices  and  pedigrea*  and  J*t 
st*  send  you  valuable  facts,  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 


880  West  23rd  Street 


New  York  City 


_ “Q  UALITY” 

For  Sale  Two  Bull  Calves 


8  and  4-mos.  c'd.  Dams  in  Register  of  Merit 
with  over  500  lb*,  butter  as  two-year-olds. 
If  you  want  a  good  bull,  write 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Danis.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


HORSES 


Shetland  Poniesi*HS.& 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S 


[  GUERNSEYS  .%  | 

For  Sale  LtK  Guernseys 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

2  A.  R.  Cows,  each .  $500 

2  A.  R.  Cows,  one  at . $600  and  one  at  650 

1  Thoroughbred  cow .  500 

2  Grade  Cows,  5  yrs.  old,  sired  by  Lorier’s 

Masher,  16522,  each.. .  200 

Above  cows  bred  to  herd  sire,  Jethro’s 
Masher  of  Forestdale,  39162. 

1  Thoroughbred  Heifer,  2  yrs.  old,  sired  by] 

Yoeman’s  King  of  the  May .  600 

2  Heifers,  1  year  old,  from  A.  R.  Cows,  each  450 

1  Heifer,  1  year  old .  400 

1  Heifer  Calf  from  A.  R.  Cow .  250 

2  Bulls,  a  yearling  and  one  3  months,  each..  125 

1  Bull  10  mos.  old  from  A.  R.  cow .  250 

1  Bull  2  mos.  old,  from  A.  R.  cow .  150 

Above  calves  sired  by  Jethro’s  Masher 
of  Forestdale. 

1  Team  Grade  Percherons,  6  yrs.  old.  Broken  500 
I  Team  Grade  Percherons,3  yrs. old, Unbroken  400 
1  Stallion,  1  year  old .  150 

RICHARD  D,  DeFOREST _ AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y 


GUERNSEYS 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARM 

Do  not  delay  to  write  us  for  prices 
and  particulars  of  the  few  May 
Rose  bull  calves  we  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale,  ages  from  one  to  eight 
months.  They  are  a  fine  lot  and 
are  sired  by  PENCOYD’S  GOLDEN 
SECRET  16550.  Write  for  prices 
and  get  the  kind  of  an  individual 
that  will  produce  a  real  dairy  cow. 

Address :  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Supt. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 


Get  Guernseys 

Tabulations  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri 
culture  show  that  the  average  income  over  cost  of 
feed  from  one  cow  that  produces  450  lbs.  fat  is  equal  to 
the  average  income  over  cost  of  feed  from  20  cows  that 
produce  lOOlbs.  each.  Tbe  average  of  all  official  Guernsey 
records  is  450  lbs.  fat.  Learn  more  about  these  p.  off  table 
cows.  Ask  for  our  free  booklet  "The  Story  of  the  Guernsey. 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


BEAVER  BROOK. 
GUERNSEY  HERD 

Have  sold  my  farm  and  am  now  offering 
for  sale,  my  entire  herd  of  pure  blooded 
and  grade  GUERNSEY  CATTLE-9 
high  testing,  large  producing  cows,  one 
year  old  heifer  and  one  bull.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  secure  high  class  animals 
at  a  fair  price. 

J.  P.  McQUEEN,  Salem,  New  York 


Oaks  Farm  Guemse 


ys 


Bull  born  March  30, 1918,  traces  six  times  to  Imp.  Gold 
en  Secret.  His  dam  is  now  on  official  test  and  in  210 
days  has  milked  9105  lbs.  of  milk  and  394  of  fat.  Bull 
nicely  marked.  Excellent  individual.  Price,  $400. 
W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset,  Mass. 
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Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston.  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

i 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bnll  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 
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S", . S', .‘.GUERNSEYS 

SEVEN  HEIFERS  and  a  LANGWATER  BULL 
Prices  reasonable 

WALLUM  FARM,  Wallum  Lake,  R.  I. 

William  Reed,  Supt.  Telephone,  Pascoag  70 

Thoroughbred  Guernseys 

Bull  calves,  3  to  12  months  old,  of  high  class  breed¬ 
ing,  sound  constitution.  Also  some  young  surplus 
stock,  all  breed,  for  sale.  Sale  list  on  apidication. 

Superintendent  “Girdle  Ridoe  Farm”.  Box  425,  Katonah,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

one  5-mog.  old,  6  May  Rose  crosses,  light  fawn  and  white 
clear  nose;  a  beauty.  A.  J.  FELL,  West  Point,  Pal 


Registered  GUERNSEY  BULL 

5  yrs.*  Mathsrs  Sequel  Blood.  Tractable.  Proved 

sirs.  8300.  M.H.  HOPSON,  Kent,  Conn. 


—  AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALS  FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  light,  $75  anti  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Waihingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 
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Clean  Milk 
At  Low  Cost 

You  must  produce  clean  milk — but  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  This  is  easily  possible  with  a  Natco  stable. 
The  glass-smooth  walls  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
washed  down.  Dust  and  dirt  cannot  filter  through 
them.  The  air-chambers  in  these  walls  prevent 
sudden  changes  of  temperature — keep  the  stable 
cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

will  not  burn,  rot,  or  crumble.  They  save  coal  in 
dwellings  and  other  buildings  that  require  heat¬ 
ing.  The  money  you  save  on  paint,  insurance  and 
repairs  will  in  a  few  years  repay  you  for  the 
added  cost.  Natco  buildings  are  cheapest  in  the 
long  run.  They  will  greatly  increase  the  market 
value  of  your  farm. 

Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  show  you 
samples  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  for  various  farm 
buildings.  With  freight  so  congested,  it  is  none 
too  early  to  study  the  money-saving  possibilities 
of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  for  your  next  building. 

Write  us  today  for  free  illustrated  book 
“ Natco  on  the  Farm.” 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
SI2I  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution 


Vitrified  Tile  Silo 


The  Silo 

Beautiful 
that  Lasts 
for  Ages 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  tb"  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  85.20  to  8160.  FREE 
TRIAL  Write  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO 
Dept.  E-3740  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 


The  National 

Government 

and  man y 

State  Governments 


have  chosen 

HARDER 

•Silos 

p’OR  20  years  the  most 
*  famous  “Quality  Silos.” 
The  Harder  will  cut 
down  your  feed  bills 
and  increase  your  dairy 
profits. 

Price  Advance 


Owing  to  rising  costs,  we 
must  shortly  advance  prices. 
Orders  placed  in  December 
or  January  can  have  present 
prices. 

Bay  now  and  save  money 

W rite  for  free  Book 
“Saving  with  Silos  ” 

^  HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  11  CobleskiH.  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


SAVE  MONEY 
by  buying  NOW. 


Lumber  is  hard  to  get  and  price  is 
climbing  higher.  Liberal  ensli 
ami  curly  shipment  discounts. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del¬ 
iveries  this  year.  A  Globe 
Silo  isyour  bestbetthisyear. 

Adjustable  door-frame  with 
ladder  combined.  6-foot 
extension  ltoof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  with  less  expense. 

Window  free. 

liny  Now— Ship  Now — Ray 
Now — Save  Now— Write  Now. 


GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney.  N.Y. 


AX7HEN  SNOW  lies  deep  and  grain 
*  *  prices  soar,  Unadilla  Silos  are 
a  first  aid  to  profitable  dairying  or 
stock  feeding. 

Because  of  their  perfect,  air-tight, 
water-tight  and  frost  repelling  construction,  Unadilla  Silos  preserve  every 
pound  of  green  corn  or  other  silage  put  into  them.  Valuable  juices  retained  ; 
no  moldy  or  air-rotted  silage  to  feed  or  throw  away. 

And  the  Unadilla  is  the  most  convenient  silo  to  use.  A  handy,  ever-ready  ladder ; 
doors  that  move  easily  up  or  down  in  coldest  weather;  silage  always  at  door  level— these 
conveniences  you'll  find  only  in  Unadilla  Silos. 

Investigate  now.  Big,  well  illustrated  catalog  gives  all  the  facts.  A  special  discount  on 
all  early  orders.  Good  territory  still  open  for  live  agents. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla.  N.  Y.  or  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Feeding  Young  Pigs;  Grain  for  Cows 

(Continued  from  page  54) 
tion  to  their  daily  milk  yields,  and  when 
they  are  supplied  with  all  of  the  hay  find 
roughage  that  they  will  clean  up  with 
relish,  an  addition  of  1  lb.  of  this  grain 
mixture  for  each  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  daily  will  yield  fairly  good  results. 


Sunflower  Seeds  for  Horses  and  Hogs 

I  noticed  an  article  on  the  raising  of 
sunflower  seed  and  its  uses.  I  put  some 
in  with  my  sweet  corn,  thinking  I  would 
raise  a  little  seed  for  my  chickens.  I 
plowed  up  my  strawberry  bed  about  July 
5,  drilled  in  corn  and  sunflower  seed. 
On  1  y2  acres  I  pulled  a  good  crop  of 
sweet  corn  at  25  cents  per  dozen,  and 
shelled  out  30  bushels  of  sunflower  seed, 
large  heads,  beside  a  great  deal  to  feed  to 
chickens  on  the  stalks,  which  produce 
many  heads  of  various  sizes  which  would 
be  tedious  to  shell  out.  I  stored  the  large 
heads  for  one  week,  setting  them  on  their 
edges  to  dry  or  cure ;  then  two  small  boys 
with  a  piece  of  lath  thrashed  them  out,  one 
head  to  the  minute,  in  a  tight  wagon  box. 
They  made  live  hay-ladder  loads  20  feet 
long  to  haul  them  to  the  shed  to  dry.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  I  can  feed  this 
seed  to,  besides  chickens  and  parrots.  I 
have  two  horses  and  seven  pigs,  some  of 
which  I  am  feeding  to  kill  in  January.  I 
feed  middlings,  turnips  and  small  pota¬ 
toes,  cooked,  and  corn  on  ear.  Could  I 
feed  sunflower  seed  by  having  it  chopped, 
and  in  what  proportion?  d.  l.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  practice  of  growing  sunflower  seed 
to  supplement  useful  rations  for  poultry 
is  growing  in  popularity,  and  within  cer¬ 
tain  districts  in  the  Western  States  where 
the  growing  season  is  relatively  short, 
sunflowers  have  been  successfully  pro¬ 
duced  for  silage  purposes.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  yield  per  acre  is  substantially 
greater  than  the  yield  of  corn  in  this 
locality,  and  experience  shows  that  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  feeding 
value  of  the  silage.  If  it  is  desired  to  use 
the  sunflower  seed  in  the  ration  for  either 
horses  or  swine,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
grind  the  seed  into  a  meal  in  order  that 
digestion  would  be  more  complete.  Other¬ 
wise  a  great  many  of  the  seeds  would  pass 
through  the  system  entire.  For  horses,  I 
recommend  the  following:  Five  lbs.  of 
cracked  corn,  5  lbs.  of  whole  oats,  5  lbs. 
of  ground  sunflower  seeds.  If  the  horses 
are  working  they  should  receive  1%  lbs. 
of  this  mixture  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight  per  day.  In  other  words,  if  the 
work  horses  weigh  1.000  lbs.  and  are  do¬ 
ing  heavy  work  regularly,  they  should 
be  fed  as  much  as  12 y2  lbs.  of  this  grain 
mixture  daily.  It  had  best  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  mixture  of  hay,  inasmuch 
as  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  might  prove  too 
laxative.  As  far  as  the  pigs  are  con¬ 
cerned,  assuming  that  they  weigh  approx-’ 
imately  100  lbs.,  the  following  mixture  is 
recommended  :  Ear  corn.  100  lbs. ;  ground 


In  every  instance  where  potatoes  are 
cooked  for  use  in  feeding  swine,  the  so- 
called  potato  water  should  be  drained  off 
previous  to  the  pulping  of  the  potatoes, 
as  there  appears  to  be  a  toxic  property  in 
this  water  that  makes  the  mixture  unpal¬ 
atable. 


Swine  Selection  and  Feeding 

I  have  raised  a  few  cross-bred  pigs  this 
year  with  good  results,  and  am  now  plan¬ 
ning  to  raise  pigs  on  a  larger  scale. 
Judging  from  reading  articles  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  it  is  more  profitable  to  raise  pure¬ 
bred  pigs,  and  as  I  wish  to  start  with 
proper  foundation  stock  for  a  permanent 
business,  I  would  like  the  following  in¬ 
formation  :  What  breed  would  you  favor 
in  raising  swine?  Is  any  particular  soil 
(clay  or  sandy)  more  favorable  for  a  pig 
farm?  How  many  acres  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  raise  economically  100  pigs  year¬ 
ly,  disposing  of  same  at  nine  or  10 
months?  What  crops  and  acreage  of  each 
would  be  necessary?  Would  you  recom¬ 
mend  single  houses  or  a  large  colony 
house?  Is  there  any  publication  relative 
to  administering  treatment  to  prevent 
cholera?  t  e.  k. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

You  are  right.  It  does  pay  to  select 
pigs  with  some  breeding  and  backing  if 
most  economical  gains  are  to  result.  Scrub 
pigs  do  not  make  the  best  use  of  the  food 
supplied,  and  when  their  carcasses  are 
hung  up  in  the  cooler  they  do  not  evi¬ 
dence  as  large  a  proportion  of  edible  meat 
as  we  find  on  the  carcasses  of  pigs  that 
have  been  bred  up  and  selected  primarily 
for  meat  production.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  you  have  purebred  registered  ani¬ 
mals,  but  I  would  not  select  cross-bred 
animals  unless  both  the  sire  and  dam 
were  of  pure  breeding,  and  I  would  not 
carry  this  beyond  the  first  cross.  There 
are  differences  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  various  breeds  of  swine.  They  vary 
in  color,  conformation,  type,  age  of  ma¬ 
turity  and  in  feeding  and  gaining  pro¬ 
pensities.  There  are  good  and  bad  speci¬ 
mens  in  each  breed.  Rather  than  rely 
entirely  upon  the  mere  selection  of  the 
breed  to  be  responsible  for  successful  pork 
production,  I  would  prefer  choosing  the 
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utility  type  of  animal  l’egardless  of 
the  breed,  and  depend  upon  those  animals 
to  convert  my  pig  feed  into  pork  promptly 
and  at  a  profit.  I  would  stick  to  the  lard 
type  rather  than  to  the  bacon  type.  Du- 
roe  Jerseys,  Chester  Whites,  Poland 
Chinas,  or  Berkshires  are  representatives 
of  the  lard  breeds.  The  Jersey  Red  is 
popular  in  your  section.  If  you  will  go 
over  to  the  swine  department  at  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  New  Brunswick  you 
will  see  the  various  specimens  under  the 
same  conditions  and  be  able  to  select  the 
breed  or  type  you  prefer.  While  there  is 
no  particular  type  of  soil  particularly 
adapted  for  growing  crops  for  swine,  it 
is  essential  that  it  he  well  drained  and 
productive  and  that  it  will  yield  generous 
amounts  of  any  one  of  the  following  for¬ 
age  crops :  Rape,  oats,  peas,  Soy  beans, 
Sweet  clover,  Red  clover  and  the  various 
Winter  grains,  and,  of  course,  corn.  As 
far  as  area  is  concerned,  it  is  conservative 
to  estimate  that  one  acre  of  established 
pasturage  or  forage  crop  will  support  the 
grazing  requirements  of  20  pigs  weighing 
100  lbs.  apiece ;  or  of  five  brood  sows 
with  the  average  litters,  and  generally  one 
ton  of  live  weight  of  pigs  can  be  pas¬ 
tured  on  one  acre.  Perhaps  the  most 
useful  forage  crop  mixture  is  composed  of 
Dwarf  Essex  rape,  oats  and  Sweet  clover. 
A  bushel  of  oats,  5  lbs.  of  rape  and  8  lbs. 
of  white  blooming  Sweet  clover  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  an  acre.  The  rape  and  Sweet 
clover  should  be  mixed  and  seeded  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  oats,  and  the  entire  com¬ 
bination  mixture  seeded  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  is  possible.  It  can  he  pastured 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  height  and  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  some  grain,  preferably  corn, 
hominy  or  barley.  By  all  means  I  would 
recommend  the  use  of  the  colony-house 
system.  Some  of  the  houses  should  be 
individual  houses  ;  others  might  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  four  or  five  brood 
sows.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  have 
the  brood  sow  and  her  litter  alone  at  far¬ 
rowing  time  and  until  the  pigs  are  five  or 
six  weeks  old. 


Cooked  Garbage  for  Swine 

Do  you  know7  of  any  way  to  cook  gar¬ 
bage  for  swine  feeding  without  killing 
the  hogs?  Some  of  us  tried  it.  and  the 
acid  from  orange  peels  and  the  tobacco 
killed  quite  a  number  of  them.  T.  H.  M. 

East  Saugus,  Mass. 

If  you  will  send  to  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  for  a  copy  of  Circular 
No.  40,  and  ask  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department  to  send  you  a  copy  of  their 
last  bulletin  on  pork  production,  and  to 
include  a  copy  of  the  tentative  report  of 
the  experimental  work  conducted  at  the 
State  Reformatory  at  Trenton  Junction, 
you  will  obtain  some  useful  information 
concerning  the  feeding  of  garbage  to 
swine.  In  the  Seacaucus  district  just 
outside  of  New  York  City  perhaps  50.000 
hogs  are  now  on  feed  and  are  being  sup¬ 
plied  exclusively  with  collected  garbage 
from  the  New  York  hotels.  This  material 
is  collected  in  covered  barrels,  carted  by 
trucks  to  their  feeding  pens,  placed  in 
large  digesters  wdiere  it  is  cooked  with 
jteam,  the  grease  skimmed  off  and  the 
idue  thinned  down  with  warm  water 
d  fed  to  the  pigs  in  open  troughs.  They 
ave  been  able  to  reduce  the  losses  very 
materially  by  means  of  diluting  the  swill, 
blit  as  a  result  of  this  practice  they  like¬ 
wise  reduce  the  daily  gains,  inasmuch  as 
the  pigs  are  not  supplied  with  enough  dry 
matter  to  maintain  their  body  weight,  and 
increase  in  fiesli.  Pigs’  stomachs  are  very 
small  and  require  concentrated  food.  If 
they  are  supplied  with  a  mass  of  thin  slop 
they  are  always  hungry,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  make  satisfactory  gain.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  other  grain,  such  as  cornmeal 
and  hominy,  is  fed  in  addition  to  the  gar¬ 
bage  dilution,  and  where  molasses  also  is 
added  to  the  mixture,  the  gains  have  been 
larger.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  losses 
from  feeding  garbage  result  from  gas¬ 
tritis  rather  than  poison.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  broken  glass  in  the  gar¬ 
bage  pail,  and  as  this  material  enters  the 
pigs’  stomach  it  virtually  slits  the  intes¬ 
tines  and  injures  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  inflam¬ 
mation  which  results  in  infection  and 
winds  up  with  gastritis.  Raw  garbage  is 
fed  extensively  in  the  Asbury  Park  dis¬ 
trict,  especially  during  the  Summer  sea¬ 
son,  and  does  not  entail  as  great  losses 
from  digestive  disorders,  although  the  ir¬ 
regular  composition  of  the  material  makes 
it  impossible  to  feed  full  rations  without 
grain  supplements. 


Ration  for  Freshening  Heifers 

Will  you  give  an  explanation  of  what 
you  think  is  the  best  feed  to  develop  big 
udders  on  heifers  that  come  in  during 
March  and  April?  c.  A.  s. 

I  know  of  no  particular  ration  that  will 
have  any  special  influence  upon  the 
velopment  of  the  udder.  A  heifer  due  to 
freshen  in  March  or  April  should  be  fed 
generously  during  the  Winter  months,  and 
a  useful  ration  would  result  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixturb :  Cornmeal,  100  lbs. ; 
wheat  bran,  100  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  100 
lbs.  Assuming  that  the  heifer  will  weigh 
000  lbs.,  it  would  be  proper  to  feed  her 
nine  pounds  daily  of  this  mixture,  and, 
in  addition,  all  of  the  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  that  she  will  consume  with  relish. 
After  the  heifer  is  safely  settled  she 
should  he  fed  liberally,  and  it  is  good 
practice  to  have  them  relatively  high  iu 
flesh  at  the  end  of  their  gestation. 
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x  counties  of  a  good  dairy  state  prove  that* 
are  actually  throwing  away  $20.00  per  cow 

are  letting  out-of-date  and  inefficient  cream  separation  methods 

;  per  cow. 


\  *■*  nearly  9  out  of  10  dairy  farmers 

I  each  year!  They 

|j|jjf  actually  steal  away  that  amount  of  earned  butter-fat  profits 

jr  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  some  farmers  are  not  getting  rich 

This  cream  waste  is  something  that  Swedish  dairy  farmers  would  m 
farming  conditions  have  compelled  them  to  cut  out  all  crean 
#  demand  for  perfect  cream  separation  has  produced  the  most  efficient 
in  the  world —  the  Viking. 


Quick  ship¬ 
ment*  al¬ 
ways  assured 
from  ware¬ 
houses  at  29 
different  dis- 
tri  but  in  g 
points 
throughout 
the  United 
States  and 
Canada. 


down  to  three  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent, 
actual  work  it  has  often  skimmed  down  to  one 
hundredth  of  one  per  cent. 

Made  in  the  World’s  Largest  Separator  Factory 

js  has  built  up  the  largest  today.  Easiest  r ' 

.  180,000  Vikings  are  sold  you  begin  to  move  the  handle 


running;  operation  starts  the  minute 

SwedishTron  ^5  £?,  S  °‘  ,  '".e  fmeSt  Ual  ‘(,y  «l>orouihIy  cleansed  mlessttan^^inS.  “tolt  f 

owedish  iron  and  tool  steel.  Simplest  separator  made  at  your  local  dealer’s  store.  \ 

These  Two  Free  Books  Will  Open  Your  Eyes  to  Scores  of 

Ways  to  Increase  Your  Dairy  Profits 

T°l  yOU  t0  have  !’0,,h  °'the,m-  Re5d  ‘hem.  They  show  how  the  most  successful  dal 
^  ,Lvery  pag?  j?acked  uwith  plans  and  methods  and  systems  that  have  proven  profitable 
hundreds  of  American  dairy  herd  owners.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon— clip  it  off— and  mail  it  to  us  tonight. 

SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Dept,  BK  ,  507  So.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Gc*  Bothof  these^Books  FREE— Mail  us  your  Name  and  Address  on  the  Coupon 

SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Dept.  BK,  507  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Guaranteed 
For  A 
Lifetime 


Send  me  your  2  FREE  books  at  once 
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The  International  Live  Stock  Exposition 
Part  II. 

The  show  of  Duroc  Jerseys  was  quite 
unusual  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  a 
number  of  the  prominent  breeders  had 
Tull  herds  on  exhibition.  Brookwater 
Farm  consigned  52  head  of  bred  gilts  to  a 
sale  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Duroc  Association,  and  obtained 
an  average  of  $428  per  head  on  his  entire 
offering,  the  highest-priced  sow  being  his 
grand  champion  senior  yearling,  which 
was  sold  for  $2,225  to  Thomas  Johnson 
of  Columbus,  O.  Ira  Jackson  of  Ohio 
won  grand  championship  on  his  junior 
yearling  boar,  Jackson’s  Orion  King,  while 

H.  W.  Mumford  of  Ann  Arbor  won  grand 
championship  on  his  senior  yearling  sow. 

The  show  of  fat  barrows  was  clearly  the 
most  attractive  feature  of  the  swine  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  classification  enables  the  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  Agricultural  College  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  open  classes,  while  the  Clay 
Robinson  specialties  reassembled  the  col¬ 
lege  entries  for  comparison  by  ages  and 
in  groups. 

Purdue  University  won  first  in  both  the 
open  and  in  the  college  classes  for  the 
champion  pen  of  five  animals,  on  a  pen 
of  Berkshires  under  six  months  of  age ; 
they  were  as  near  alike  as  five  peas  and 
fitted  to  the  minute.  They  lacked  the 
weight  and  flesh  displayed  by  their  com¬ 
petitors,  especially  the  Durocs,  but  the 
judge,  Tom  Patterson  of  Kentucky, 
seemed  determined  to  emphasize  uniform¬ 
ity  rather  than  weight  with  quality.  The 
grand  champion  barrow  was  a  Chester 
White,  bred  and  owned  by  the  University 
of  Illinois.  There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion,  naturally,  concerning  this  award, 
ringside  comment  favoring  decidedly  the 
Duroc-Jersey  barrow  exhibited  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  Duroc 
weighed  750  'pounds  and  displayed  a 
wealth  of  flesh  and  a  depth  of  covering 
over  the  back,  loin  and  ham  that  chal¬ 
lenged  comparison.  The  Chester  White 
was  mellow  with  perhaps  firmer  flesh, 
■while  the  Poland  China  that  was  made 
reserve  champion  displayed  more  quality 
and  scale. 

With  the  Berkshires  the  classes  were 
larger  and  consequently  competition 
sharper.  W.  S.  Corsa,  Whitehall,  Ill., 
captured  the  purple  ribbon  in  the  male 
classes,  and  Hood  Farm  was  awarded  the 
grand  championship  in  the  female  classes. 
There  was  evidence  of  marked  uniformity 
and  quality  among  the  Berkshires,  and 
the  suggestion  was  made  and  supported 
that  had  the  judge  recognized  and  un¬ 
covered  the  clearly  outstanding  entry  of 
Iowana  Farms,  a  different  tale  would  have 
been  related  in  telling  the  story  about  the 
grand  champion  barrow. 

The  chief  attraction  in  Poland  China 
circles  was  a  mammoth  boar  weighing 

I, 040  pounds  and  exhibited  by  an  Illinois 
breeder.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  smoother, 
more  symmetrical  animal  has  ever  crossed 
the  Poland  China  arena.  It  was  pleasing 
to  find  that  constructive  breeders  of  this 
popular  type  are  rapidly  getting  away 
from  the  pudgy  specimens  that  have  too 
frequently  ruled  the  show  ring. 

The  Chester  White  exhibit  was  void  of 
any  outstanding  individuals,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  grand  champion  barrow, 
and  it  would  appear  to  casual  observers 
that  greater  attention  should  be  paid  by 
admirers  of  this  breed  toward  developing 
a  stronger  and  straighter  back  and  a 
plumper  ham.  There  was  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  early  maturing  qualities  usu¬ 
ally  displayed  by  Chester  Whites;  never¬ 
theless  the  addition  of  refinement  and 
symmetry  would  increase  their  popularity. 
A  whole  hog  delivers  a  very  attractive 
dressed  carcass. 

Hampshire  breeders  received  an  added 
stimulus  as  a  result  of  the  awards  in  the 
carload  lot  division,  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
suggest  that  greater  improvement  has  been 
manifested  in  the  type  of  the  belted  hog 
than  has  obtained  with  any  other  breed 
during  the  past  few  years.  Nevertheless 
one  cannot  overlook  their  ratty  heads,  nor 
reconcile  the  fact  that  they  lack  stretch, 
filling  at  the  ham  and  uniformity  and  con¬ 
formation.  Any  breed  supported  by  fol¬ 
lowers  that  pay  more  attention  to  an  odd 
color  mark  than  they  do  to  genuine  feed¬ 
ing  and  fleshing  qualities  must  always  be 
rated  third  class.  There,  were  only  a  few 
Tam  worths  and  Yorkshires,  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  is  clearly  a  fat  stock  show, 
and  a  strictly  bacon  hog  could  scarcely  be 
popular  in  such  company. 

Sensation  after  sensation  permeated  the 
atmosphere  in  the  sheep  department.  The 
champion  wether,  a  Southdown  fitt-d  by 
Tom  Bradbourn  for  Jess  C.  An  ews  of 
Stoney  Point,  Ind.,  was  perhaps  the  ripest 
specimen  of  the  fat  stock  show.  His 
shoulders  were  as  smoothly  covered  his 
back  and  loin,  while  his  leg-o’mutton  was 
full,  plump  and  well  rounded.  His  near¬ 
est  competitor  was  a  Shropshire  wether 
fitted  by  the  same  genius,  but  the  reserve 
champion  went  to  an  Oxford  owned  by 
Uncle  Dix  Stone. 

It  is  evident  that  the  present  valuation 
of  wool  is  serving  as  a  real  stimulus  to 
sheep  raising,  and  could  we  inaugurate 
some  efficient  legislation  that  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  flock  of  the  small  farmer  from 
the  ravages  of  predatory  animals  and 
dogs,  we  would  soon  find  an  increased 
number  of  flocks  on  the  cheap  waste  lands 
in  the  Eastern  States. 

At  this  show  the  criticism  was  made 
and  was  well  sustained  that  fleece  color¬ 
ing  should  be  promptly  abandoned,  and 
exhibitors  of  Oxrords  and  Hampehires  were 
the  chief  offenders.  If  the  ochre  is  in¬ 
troduced  to  cover  up  black  hairs  in  the 
fleece,  it  is  at  best  a  questionable  prac¬ 


tice.  and  the  spectators  would  greatly  ap¬ 
preciate  a  discontinuance  of  this  custom. 

With  the  fine  and  long-wool  breeds 
there  was  keen  competition,  and  one  can 
but  admire  the  character  and  refinement 
that  is  finding  a  permanent  home  in  the 
Cheviots,  the  Doreets  and  the  Rambouil- 
lets.  The  infusion  of  their  blood  i»s  invig¬ 
orating  the  flocks  of  the  Western  ranges, 
and  consequently  the  yield  of  wool  per 
animal  is  being  materially  increased.  The 
New  England  farmer  who  is  concerned 
in  increasing  the  production  and  income 
from  his  hilly  land  would  profit  from  the 
experiences  of  the  Ohio  sheep  farmers  who 
are  now  realizing  unusual  incomes  from 
their  sheep-farming  operations. 

F.  C.  HINKLER. 


Shrink  in  Milk 

I  have  a  Holstein  heifer  which  calved 
the  first  time  January  1.  1918;  three 
years  old  last  Spring.  When  fresh  she 
gave  about  15  quarts  daily.  During  the 
Summer  while  on  pasture  I  did  not  feed 
her  any  grain  and  she  averaged  about  11 
to  8  qts.  daily  until  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust,  when  she  dropped  to  about  4  qts. 
daily.  This  was  due,  I  think  to  drought 
drying  up  the  pasture.  October  1  I  start¬ 
ed  feeding  her  cornstalks  in  addition  to 
what  pasture  she  could  get.  November  1 
I  commenced  feeding  her  corn  and  oat 
chop  and  bran  at  the  rate  of  8  qts.  bran 
and  4  qts.  chop  daily.  I  also  substituted 
clover  hay  for  cornstalks.  She  gained 
until  she  was  giving  about  G  qts.  daily. 
November  1G  I  stopped  feeding  clover  hay 
entirely  and  started  feeding  good  clean 
Timothy  alone,  for  roughage,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  grain  ration  as  before.  No¬ 
vember  18  she  suddenly  dropped  to  about 
a  pint  of  milk  daily  and  has  gradually 
dried  up  until  now  she  does  not  give  a 
cupful  daily.  November  27  I  changed 
back  to  cornstalks  for  roughage,  but  with¬ 
out  any  difference  in  the  milk.  The  cow 
is  not  due  to  freshen  until  March  23  next. 
She  is  in  good  condition  and  has  never 
shown  any  signs  of  being  sick.  Neither 
has  she  had  access  to  anything  to  eat  that 
might  have  caused  her  to  dry  up.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  sudden  change 
from  clover  to  Timothy  hay  could  have 


caused  this  condition?  If  so,  will  a 
change  back  to  clover  cause  her  to  regain 
her  milk?  If  this  is  not  the  case,  what 
could  have  caused  her  to  dry  up  so  quick¬ 
ly?  c.  R.  B. 

New  York. 

It  is  the  common  experience  of  dairy¬ 
men  that  once  a  cow,  especially  if  she  is 
toward  the  end  of  her  milking  period, 
goes  off  feed  and  her  milk  flow  is  substan¬ 
tially  reduced,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  bring  her  back  into  full  flow  of  milk. 
In  this  case  it  is  doubtful  if  the  sudden 
change  from  clover  hay  to  Timothy  was 
entirely  responsible  for  the  low  produc¬ 
tion  ;  especially  should  it  be  doubted  if 
the  grain  ration  was  continued  in  full 
amount.  There  has  been  something  irreg¬ 
ular  throughout  the  entire  lactation  pe¬ 
riod  of  this  animal,  and  one  might  easily 
assume  that  she  was  not  a  persistent 
milker.  Any  change  from  Timothy  back 
to  clover  will  not  in  itself  revive  the  full 
flow  of  milk.  The  chances  are  that  the 
heifer  would  best  be  dried  off  and  placed 
in  good  condition  as  far  as  fleshing  is  con¬ 
cerned  until  she  freshens  again.  The  ra¬ 
tion  you  are  feeding  lacks  succulence  and 
protein.  Beet  pulp,  especially  if  molasses 
is  added,  would  substitute  for  silage,  and 
if  by  chance  you  could  get  hold  of  some 
mangels  and  rutabagas  you  would  stand  a 
better  chance  of  returning  this  heifer  to 
an  increased  flow  of  milk.  Dried  corn¬ 
stalks  and  Timothy  hay  make  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  combination  for  use  in  feeding 
milch  cows.  Timothy  hay  especially  is 
unpalatable  and  indigestible  and  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  of  nutrients  that  must 
be  obtained  from  other  sources  to  com¬ 
plete  digestion.  In  addition  to  the  beet 
pulp  and  mangels,  I  would  suggest  that  a 
1,000-lb.  heifer  be  given  12  lbs.  per  day 
from  the  following  mixture :  Cornmeal, 
100  lbs.;  hominy  meal,  100  lbs.;  ground 
oats,  100  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  50  lbs. ; 
oilmeal,  50  lbs.  In  addition,  give  all  of 
the  roughage  she  will  clean  up  with  relish. 
Clover  hay  -would  give  the  best  results. 

_  F.  C.  M. 

Wanted:  City  Milk  Distribution 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Federation 
of  Jewish  Farmers  of  America  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  adopted : 


Whereas,  It  is  the  conviction  of  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  that  the  interests  of  the  producers  of 
milk  and  the  consumers  of  milk  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  in  other  large  dis¬ 
tributing  centers  are  common. 

And  that  the  interests  of  both  con¬ 
sumer  and  producer  will  be  best  con¬ 
served  by  a  free  and  economic  and  effi¬ 
cient  system  of  distribution  conducted  in 
harmony  with  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Federation  of  Jew¬ 
ish  Farmers  of  America  at  its  tenth  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
held  in  the  Educational  Alliance  building 
from  December  7  to  10,  1918,  emphasizes 
the  principle  that  the  economic  distribu¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  other  food  products  is 
the  concern  of  all  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  to  provide  such  a  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  is  a  proper  function  of  the  State1, 
therefore,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  urge 
upon  Governor-elect  Alfred  E.  Smith  and 
members  of  the  Legislature  that  the  State 
provide  facilities  to  pasteurize  and  dis¬ 
tribute  sufficient  milk  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to  establish  such  an  economic  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  to  demonstrate  the  cost  of 
the  service,  to  the  end  that,  having  estab¬ 
lished  an  efficient  system,  and  having 
demonstrated  the  proper  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion  under  that  system,  the  State  may, 
through  its  own  service,  secure  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk  from  the  farmer’s  hands 
to  the  consumer’s  doors  at  reasonable  cost 
to  the  consumer,  and  maintain  a  steady 
market  for  the  farmer  at  a  price  to  cover 
the  cost  of  production  at  a  reasonable 
profit. 


He  (to  taxi  driver)  :  “Hey  you!  You 
haven’t  given  me  enough  change !” 
Driver :  “Well,  you  can’t  expect  to  hire 
a  taxi,  a  driver  and  an  expert  accountant 
all  for  a  quarter !”— Burr. 

“I  told  Henrietta  that  I  was  proud  to 
see  her  vote  just  like  a  man,”  said  Mr. 
Meekton.  “Did  that  please  her?”  “No. 
The  choice  of  phrase  was  unfortunate. 
She  said  that  if  she  couldn’t  vote  better 
than  a  man  there  would  have  been  no  need 
of  her  troubling  about  the  ballot  in  the 
first  place.” — Credit  Lost. 


ANNOUNCES 

A  New  3  or  4  Plow 
Kerosene  Tractor 


The  Case  m  i 


3ulls  3  Plows  in  Hard  Plowing— 

4  Plows  Under  Favorable  Conditions 


Here  is  the  latest  Case  Tractor  — 
offered  in  our  77th  year  of  experience 
in  the  production  of  power-farming 
machinery  and  27th  in  the  production 
of  motor  tractors. 

No  tractor  is  finer.  And  we  know 
of  no  equal. 

We  feel  certain  that  this  Case  15-27 
wi  recei  e  instant  recognition  among 
knowing  farmers  everywhere. 

No  man  can  afford  to  judge  fac¬ 
tors  of  this  size  —  nor  decide  which 
is  best  —  until  he  has  studied 
this  Case  15-27. 

While  rated  at  15  horsepower 
on  the  drawbar,  this  Case  15-27 
can  deliver  more  than  18  horse¬ 
power. 

While  rated  at  27  horsepower 
on  the  belt,  it  can  deliver  about 
33  horsepower. 

In  fields  where  plowing  is 
difficult  —  tough  or  baked  soil, 
stiff  grades,  etc.— this  tractor 

J,  £•  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co., 


pulls  3  plows  easily.  Where  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable  this  tractor  can 
pull  4  plows. 

With  reasonably  good  footing  this 
tractor  easily  delivers  a  pull  of  3,000 
pounds  at  the  drawbar.  Its  reserve 
power  makes  it  possible  to  attain  3,600 
pounds  pull,  or  over. 

Under  variable  soil  and  field  condi¬ 
tions,  the  operator  may  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  two-speed  transmission, 
using  low  speed  (2^4  rniles  per  hour) 
for  hard  pulls,  and  high  speed 
(3*4  miles  per  hour)  for  nor¬ 
mal  draft. 

Your  field  conditions  will  de¬ 
termine  whether  you  should  use 
3  or  4  plows,  or  whether  you 
should  pull  3  plows  on  low  or 
high  gear. 

A  complete  illustrated  and  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog  of  all  Case 
Kerosene  Tractors  will  be  sent 
gladly,  upon  request. 

(834) 

Inc.  1554 Erie  St.,  Racine,  Wi#.,  U.  S.  A. 


Case 
Superiorities 


1  Weighs  about  5. GOO  pounds. 

Low  and  compact  with  short 
wheelbase.  Turning  radius  13% 
ft.  Stays  on  all  fours. 

2  Rated  15  horsepower  on  the 
drawbar  and  27  horsepower 
on  the  belt,  which  is  only  80 
per  cent  of  its  actual  capacity. 

3  Four-cylinder  Case  valve-ln- 
head  motor.  Removable 
head.  Motor  Is  set  crosswise 
on  frame,  affording  use  of  all 
spur  gears.  This  conserves 
power. 

4  One-piece  cast  main  frame, 
forming  dustproof  housing 
for  rear  axle,  bull  pinion  shaft, 
transmission  and  the  bearings 
for  these  parts.  Also  a  base 
for  motor.  This  construction 
brings  rigidity  and  prevents 
disalignment. 

5  Belt  pulley  mounted  on  the 
engine  crank  shaft.  No  gears 
used  to  drive  it.  Pulley  is  part 
of  the  tractor,  not  an  extra¬ 
cost  accessory. 

6  All  traction  gears  are  cut 
steel,  enclosed  and  running 
in  oil.  No  bevel  gears,  chain, 
worm  or  friction  drive  parts. 

7  Case  Sylphon  Thermostat 
controls  cooling  system  and 
insures  complete  combustion 
of  kerosene  in  the  motor.  Pre¬ 
vents  raw  fuel  from  passing 
by  pistons  and  diluting  oil  in 
the  crank  case. 

8  Case  air  washer  delivers 
clean  air  to  carburetor.  No 
grit  nor  dust  gets  into  cylin¬ 
ders  to  minimize  their  effi¬ 
ciency  and  shorten  their  life. 

9  All  interior  motor  parts  lu¬ 
bricated  by  a  combination 
pump  and  splash  system. 
Speed  governor,  fan  drive  and 
magneto  arc  dustproof  and 
well  oiled. 


* 


10  throughout.  High  tension 
ignition.  Kingston  carburetor. 
Radiator  with  a  cast  frame. 
Core,  copper  fin  and  tube:  non- 
clogging  type. 
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The  average  automobile  owner  gets 
more  satisfaction  out  of  owning  a  car  if 
he  understands  how  to  make  the  more 
simple  repairs  and  knows  when  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  serious  enough  to  let  the  expert  do 
the  tinkering.  The  same  logic  applies  in 
owning  a  family  cow,  and  the  family  cow, 
like  the  automobile,  is  likely  to  have  her 
troubles. 


Milk  Fever. — This  is  one  of  the  less 
frequent  diseases  of  the  family  cow,  and 
yet  one.  that  is  most  sure  to  result  in 
death  if  the  proper  treatment  is  not 
quickly  applied.  It  usually  occurs  within 
48  hours  after  calving,  and  with  heavy 
milkers.  Paralysis  takes  place,  and  the 
cow  is  unable  to  rise.  The  head  is  turned 
to  one  side  and  rest  on  the  chest  with  the 
muzzle  pointing  towards  the  flank.  Death 
usually  occurs  inside  of  24  hours  unless 
the  udder  is  inflated  with  air.  Special 
milk  fever  outfits  can  be  purchased  for 
this  work,  and  by  taking  the  necessary 
precautions  and  following  directions,  any¬ 
one  can  bring  the  cow  out  of  an  attack 
and  have  her  on  her  feet  within  a  few 
hours.  For  the  one-cow  owner  this  is  one 
of  the  cases  when  it  is  best  to  call  a  vet¬ 
erinarian.  There  is  little  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  disease. 

Abortion. — Giving  birth  to  the  calf  pre¬ 
maturely  usually  at  the  fifth  or  seventh 
month  is  known  as  abortion.  The  abor¬ 
tion  may  be  accidental  as  the  result  of 
some  injury.  If  this  be  the  case,  there  is 
not  so  much  to  worry  about  except  the  re¬ 
sulting  loss  of  milk.  Abortion  is  usually 
of  the  contagious  character,  however,  and 
in  case  of  the  family  cow  is  usually  con¬ 
tracted  from  an  infected  bull.  Owners  of 
family  cows  should  make  it  a  point  to  find 
out  if  the  herds  containing  the  bull  that 
serves  their  cow  are  having  trouble  with 
abortion.  If  this  is  the  case,  take  the 
cow  to  some  other  bull  where  the  trouble 
does  not  exist.  If  cow  calves  premature¬ 
ly,  douche  her  with  a  warm  one  per  cent 
solution  of  lysol  or  creosol.  A  funnel 
and  rubber  tube  are  necessary.  A  douche 
should  be  given  once  in  two  days  at  first 
and  twice  a  week  as  long  as  any  dis¬ 
charges  appear.  The  cow  should  not  be 
used  until  discharges  disappear. 

Tuberculosis. — This  disease  must  be 
detected  by  the  tuberculin  test,  conducted 
by  a  veterinarian.  Where  milk  is  used 
largely  for  infant  feeding  one  should  sat¬ 
isfy  himself  that  the  cow  is  free  from 
tuberculosis,  since  authorities  generally 
agree  that  children  under  five  years  of 
age  may  contract  the  bovine  type  of  the 
disease  through  the  use  of  the  milk.  The 
other  remedy  is  to  pasteurize  the  milk 
by  heating  it  to  145  degrees  F.  and  hold¬ 
ing  for  30  minutes. 

Congestion  of  Udder. — This  frequent¬ 
ly  occurs  after  calving,  and  is  not  a  cause 
for  alarm,  if  milk  can  be  drawn  from  all 
quarters.  The  ration  should  be  smaller 
than  usual  and  laxative  feeds  such  as 
wheat  bran  and  oil  meal  should  be  used. 
Relief  in  badly  congested  quarter  can  be 
brought  about  by  rubbing  it  with  hot  lard 
or  applying  antiphlogistine. 

Garget  or  Udi>er  Inflammation. — 
This  is  chronic  with  some  cows.  Injury, 
exposure  to  too  severe  weather  or  too 
heavy  grain  feeding  may  "bring  it  about. 
The  udder  or  infected  quarters  sometimes 
swell  and  the  milk  is  stringy  or  lumpy. 
Cut.  the  feed  down  for  a  time  and  give  a 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  as  a  drench,  also 
give  an  ounce  of  saltpeter  a  day  for  two 
or  three  days.  This  may  be  given  in  the 
graiu  feed. 

Chapped  Teats. — Occur  in  cold  weath¬ 
er.  The  application  of  a  little  vaseline 
when  the  trouble  is  first  noticed  usually 
overcomes  the  trouble. 

Warts  on  Tf.ats. — If  these  become 
numerous,  large  or  troublesome  in  milk¬ 
ing,  remove  them  with  sharp  scissors  and 
touch  up  each  spot  with  a  stick  of  caustic 
potash. 

Lice. — -This  is  the  most  common  pest 
of  the  dairy  cow,  causing  the  most  trou¬ 
ble  during  the  Winter  months.  The  lice 
are  found  mostly  on  the  forehead,  throat, 
over  the  shoulder  tops,  on  the  tail  and 
escutcheon.  The  cow  becomes  greatly  ir¬ 
ritated  and  rubs  hair  off  infected  parts, 
is  apt  to  get  into  poor  condition  and  drop 
off  in  milk  flow,  l’rof.  Lamson  of  the 
Storrs  Experiment  Station  has  recently 
found  that  raw  linseed  oil  applied  with  a 
stiff  brush  is  the  cheapest  and  most  ef¬ 
fective  remedy.  In  applying  the  oil,  rub 
it  in  lightly  with  the  brush  and  keep  the 
cow  quiet  and  away  from  direct  sunlight 
for  a  few  hours  to  avoid  any  burning. 
The  first  application  should  be  repeated 
in  10  days,  and  succeeding  applications 
should  be  made  once  a  month.  The  treat¬ 
ment  should  begin  about  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  before  tbe  lice  appear,  and  under  no 
conditions  should  one  wait  until  tbe  cow 
is  badly  infected  before  applying  the  oil. 

Flies. — Flies  in  Summer  and  lice  in 
Winter!  When  does  the  cow  get  any 
peace?  Flies  in  the  one-cow  dairy  can  be 
handled  more  practically  than  in  the  large 
dairy,  although  they  are  not  an  easy 
thing  to  control.  Fly  repellents  are  on 
the  market,  that  if  sprayed  on  the  cow 
each  day  will  help  some.  With  one  cow 
this  can  be  done  at  small  expense. 

Abnormal  Milk. — Abnormal  milk  oc¬ 
curs  very  freqently  in  the  one-cow  dairy, 
and  is  more  noticeable  than  in  the  large 
herd.  Bloody  milk  is  usually  caused  by 
the  rupturing  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the 
udder.  This  may  occur  in  one  or  all  four 
quarters.  In  severe  cases  the  trouble  is 
not  likely  to  be  overcome  until  the  cow  is 
dried  off.  The  blood  vessel  'will  then  heal 


Food!  To  supply  enough  for  hungry 
millions  stricken  by  war  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  of  all  the  problems  confronting 
humanity. 

Production  must  be  tremendously  in¬ 
creased  if  the  world  is  to  be  saved  from 
starvation. 

Europe,  despoiled  and  depopulated,  has 
become  a  continent  almost  entirely  of 
consumers. 

It  remains  for  America  to  feed  the  world. 

Last  year,  meeting  its  obligation,  America  fur¬ 
nished  to  other  countries  almost  twelve  million  tons 
.  of  foodstuffs. 

But  the  need  increases.  And  in  1919  America 
alone  is  pledged  to  contribute  twenty  million  tons 
to  hungry  humanity  abroad. 

To  accomplish  the  mighty  task  every  acre  must 
be  made  to  produce  its  maximum  capacity. 

The  shortage  in  man  power  and  horse  power 
that  menaces  the  undertaking  can  only  be  offset 
by  mechanical  power. 

We  must  have  tractors.  And  with  them  we 
must  have  tractor  tillage  implements  that  fit  the 
ground  best — that  have  the  built-in  quality  to  with¬ 
stand  the  strains  of  racking  service  day  by  day. 

Oliver,  as  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of 
plows  and  other  tractor  implements,  is  deeply 
conscious  of  its  responsibility  in  the  emergency. 

And  Oliver  will  rise  to  that  responsibility  even  if 
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all  right.  Tho  colostrum  or  milk  given 
after  calving  is  naturally  abnormal  and 
is  not  considered  fit  for  use  until  after 
the  sixth  milking.  When  the  cow  is 
nearly  dry,  particularly  if  she  has  been 
milking  for  some  time,  she  is  prone  to 
give  milk  that  may  be  bitter  or  strong. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  dry  the  cow  off. 
The  trouble  will  be  overcome  when  she 
freshens.  If  abnormalities  develop  in 
milk  or  cream  after  it  is  drawn,  such  as 
a  stringy  or  ropy  condition,  it  is  likely 
due  to  bacterial  growth  and  a  careful 
scalding  of  all  utensils  with  which  milk 
comes  in  contact  will  overcome  the  trou¬ 
ble.  H.  F.  JUDKINS. 


Proportion  of  Cream  in  Milk 

Could  you  give  me  some  idea  of  the 
approximate  amount  of  cream  I  could  ob¬ 
tain  (by  separator)  from  40  quarts  of 
Jersey  or  Guernsey  milk?  With  milk  at 
9c  per  quart,  what  would  be  a  fair  price 
for  this  cream,  and  what  would  be  the 
approximate  value  of  the  skim-milk  for 
poultry  or  hogs?  II.  S. 

Cottekill,  N.  Y. 

An  average  test  for  Guernsey  and  Jer¬ 
sey  milk  may  be  put  at  5.4  per  cent. 
Forty  quarts  milk  weigh  86  lbs. 

86  X  .054  =  4.644  lbs.  of  fat. 

The  cream  you  would  get  from  this  milk 
with  a  separator  would  depend  entirely 
on  whether  the  cream  screw  was  set  for  a 
high-testing  or  a  low-testing  cream.  How¬ 
ever  30  per  cent  fat  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
average  for  this  purpose.  The  loss  of  fat 
in  the  skim-milk  is  so  small  it  can  be 
ignored. 

4.644  -f-  .30  =  15.4S  lbs.  cream 

15.48  -t-2  =  7.74  qts.  cream 

40  x  .09  =  $3.60  for  milk 
3.60  -j-  7.74  =  $0.46  per  qt.  for  cream. 

With  milk  at  9e  per  quart  you  should 
get  40  to  45c  per  quart  for  this  cream. 
The  ekim-milk  is  worth  1  to  1%  a  quart 
for  hog  feeding,  and  double  this 
amount  for  poultry.  If  cream  was  sold 
on  butterfat  basis  to  creamery  you  would 
have  to  get  65c  per  lb.  of  fat  to  break 
even,  figuring  the  skim-milk  at  2c  per 
quart.  h.  F.  J. 


Grain  with  Aisike  Clover 

Will  you  make  out  a  balanced  ration 
with  the  following  feeds?  Corn  and  cob 
meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  oil- 
meal.  I  have  Aisike  clover  for  roughage. 

Ohio.  F.  A.  c. 

Feed  all  the  Aisike  clover  your  cows 
will  clean  up  at  least  three  times  a  day, 
possibly  giving  one  feed  after  supper.  If 
you  have  plenty  of  it,  the  more  the  cows 
will  eat  the  cheaper  milk  you  can  make. 
Make  grain  ration  two  parts  corn  and 
cob  meal,  one  part  each  ground  oats  and 
bran  and  1%  parts  oilmeal.  Add  1  lb. 
salt  to  each  100  lbs.  feed.  Feed  a  1-lb. 
grain  mixture  to  about  3%  to  4  lbs.  milk 
produced  daily.  H.  F.  j. 


Rations  for  Dairy  Cows  and  Idle  Horses 

Will  vou  tell  me  what  I  lack  for  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  my  Guernsey  cows?  I 
have  poor  stack  hay,  mixed  clover,  and 
corn  silage  that  is  very  rich  in  corn.  The 
corn  was  Learning  and  well  eared  and 
glazed,  and  it  was  put  up  without  frost¬ 
ing.  I  also  have  straw,  mixed  oat,  bar¬ 
ley  and  wheat.  The  cows  are  milking 
and  will  be  in  January  and  February.  I 
also  am  feeding  ground  oats,  barley  and 
bran,  mixed  in  equal  parts,  by  measure, 
with  about  a  teacup  of  oilmeal  to  four 
horses  extra.  I  am  feeding  four  quart* 
twice  a  day  of  the  ground  feed,  and  am 
feeding  nothing  but  straw  for  roughage. 
Is  the  feed  all  right?  I  am  short  of  good 
horse  hay.  The  horses  weigh  about  1,150 
pounds  and  are  not  working.  E.  M.  B. 

New  York. 

For  horses  not  working  heavily  your 
feed  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Give  the 
cows  at  least  two  feeds  of  hay  a  day,  and 
access  to  straw  at  the  middle  of  day. 
Make  the  grain  ration  200  lbs.  ground 
oats  or  bran,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
100  lbs.  gluten  feed.  Add  1  lb.  salt  to 
each  100  lbs.  feed.  Feed  grain  at  rate  of 
1  lb.  to  about  SVn  lbs.  milk  produced 
daily.  F* 


Ration  for  Fresh  Cow 

Will  you  give  me  information  on  feed¬ 
ing  a  Jersey  cow  four  years  old  next 
Spring,  and  due  to  calve  in  April?  bhe 
only  gives  five  quarts  a  day  now,  and 
has  grown  thin  since  putting  her  in  barn; 
she  has  had  lice,  but  I  have  got  rad  of 
them  ;  there  is  a  thick  mass  of  dandruff 
on  her  neck  now  and  I  would  like  to  get 
rid  of  that.  J.  n.  S. 

Massachusetts. 

If  cow  has  been  freed  from  lice  the 
scurfiness  will  soon  disappear  and  leave 
the  skin  clean  underneath.  This  condi¬ 
tion  frequently  occurs  after  lice  treat¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  not  of  serious  consequence. 

The  grain  needed  for  your  cow  depends 
on  the  rough  feed  you  have  on  hand,  and 
this  is  not  stated.  Assuming  that  you 
have  mixed  hay  only,  a  ration  of  100  lbs. 
wheat  bran  or  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  50  l'be.  each  of  gluten 
feed  and  linseed  oil  would  make  a  good 
ration.  Buy  the  feeds  and  mix  in  pile 
with  shovel  on  level  floor;  add  1  lb. 
course  fine  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  feed. 
Feed  a  quart  of  grain  to  each  1  Y>  to  2 
qts.  milk  produced  daily.  When  cow 
dries  off  drop  the  cottonseed  meal  to  oO 
lbs.  in  the  ration  and  feed  about  3  to  4 
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qts.  of  grain  a  day  to  got  cow  up  in  shape 
for  freshening.  At  calving  time  give  a 
few  warm  bran  mashes  and  gradually 
bring  cow  on  to  ration  above  mentioned. 

II.  F.  ,T. 


Dairy  Ration 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  feed  my  cow 
for  milk?  She  is  to  freshen  in  April.  I 
wish  to  milk  her  till  March.  I  have  some 
cornstalks,  Alfalfa  and  hay  and  150  bu. 
carrots.  I  am  feeding  one-fourth  bushel 
of  carrots  morning  and  night.  What 
grain  should  I  buy,  and  how  should  I 
mix  it?  I  am  getting  about  18  lbs.  of 
milk  a  day  now.  R.  K.  L. 

New  York. 

Continue  to  feed  carrots  as  you  are 
now  doing.  Get  cow  to  eat  two  feeds  of 
hay  and  one  of  cornstalks  daily.  A  good 
time  to  feed  the  cornstalks  is  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day,  or  after  supper.  Make  up 
a  grain  mixture  of  100  lbs.  bran  or  ground 
oats,  50  lbs.  hominy  or  cornmeal,  50  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal  and  50  lbs.  gluten  feed. 
Dump  in  a  pile  on  the  floor,  light  feed  at 
bottom.  Add  1  lb.  coarse  fine  salt  to  100 
lbs.  feed.  Shovel  two  or  three  times  over 
to  mix,  then  put  in  bin.  Feed  a  quart  of 
grain  for  each  1%  to  2  qts.  milk  pi*oduced 
daily.  h.  f.  j. 


Barley  for  Milch  Cows 

I  have  a  chance  to  buy  a  number  of 
tons  of  barley  feed,  but  am  told  not  to 
buy  it  to  feed  to  milking  cows,  as  it  would 
dry  them  up.  Have  you  heard  anything 
about  this?  If  it  is  all  right  to  feed  to 
cows  let  me  know ;  and  also  what  other 
feed  to  go  with  it  to  make  a  good  ration 
for  milch  cows.  w.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Gi-ound  barley  is  an  excellent  feed  for 
dairy  cows,  making  a  good  substitute  for 
corn  in  the  ration.  If  your  roughage  is  or- 
dinai’y  mixed  hay,  make  the  ration  200  lbs. 
ground  barley,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
100  lbs.  gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  oilmeal  and 
1  per  cent  salt.  Feed  a  pound  of  this 
mixture  to  3 lbs.  milk.  n.  F.  J. 


One  day  some  poor  children  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  over  a  farm,  and  when  their 
inspection  was  done,  to  each  of  them  was 
given  a  glass  of  milk.  The  milk  was  ex¬ 
cellent.  “Well,  boys,  how  do  you  like 
it?”  the  farmer  said,  when  they  had 
drained  their  glasses.  “Fine !”  said  one 
little  fellow.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he 
added :  “I  wisht  our  milkman  kep’  a 
cow.” — Credit  Lost. 


Order 


•/frinours 


Now! 


PEACE  stops  fighting,  but  not  feed¬ 
ing.  Our  armies,  at  home  and  abroad,  our 
Allies  and  ourselves,  must  be  fed.  MORE  food 
must  be  produced  in  1919.  Lack  of  fertilizer 
will  cut  down  your  production.  Labor,  cars,  raw 
materials  are  all  limited.  Fertilizer  factories 
must  begin  shipping  at  once ,  to  move  even  a 
normal  tonnage  by  planting  time. 

Protect  Yourself — See  Our  Dealer - 
Haul  It  Home  Now 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 


General  Offices:  CHICAGO 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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For  a  Greater  Food  Production 

.  the  shoulders  of  the  American  farmer  will  rest  for  years  to  come 
the  duty  of  making  our  reserve  supply  of  food  equal  to  the  demand. 
The  woman  of  1776  and  1863  bravely  did  her  bit  at  the  plow  — helping  to 
fill  the  labor  ranks  depleted  by  the  country’s  need  for  war — and  now  a 
world  food  crisis  finds  her  volunteering  to  fill  the  man-gap  in  the  fields. 

Armies  might  disband  tomorrow,  but  the  American  farmer  would  still 
be  on  the  firing  line.  It,  therefore,  becomes  the  obligation  of  every  manu¬ 
facturer  of  farming  machinery  to  see  to  it  that  his  product  reaches  its  high¬ 
est  practical  efficiency — that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  by  the  type 
of  labor  on  which  we  must  depend  for  greater  food  production. 
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THE  Remy  Electrical  System  for  starting,  lighting,  governing, 
and  ignition  has  now  made  tractor  operation  by  women  a  Simple, 
practical  thing.  The  Remy  System  enables  the  farmer  to  use  non- 
robust  labor— keep  up  with  field  work— answer  Hoover’s  call  for  an 
army  to  feed  the  people  over  there. 

REMY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Tractor  EqiApment  Division 

CHICAGO  _  _ 

Facto, U, I  Anderson,  Indiana  Motor  Equipment  Div.,  Detroit 
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AILING  ANIMALS 


Partial  Paralysis 

I  had  a  last  Snrincr  lamb  that  eot.  sick 
and  all  that  I  could  do  for  her  did  not 
give  relief.  Her  back  seemed  to  be  par¬ 
alyzed,  and  she  keeps  her  head  held  back 
over  her  shoulders.  Her  leas  became  stiff. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  cause  of  it. 
and  what  causes  such  cases  in  sheep?  I 
have  had  a  number  of  such  cases :  the 
sheep  live  from  three  days  to  a  week  after 
becoming  affected.  B.  K.  n. 

We  suspect  that  gadfly  grubs  in  the 
ainuses  of  the  head  are  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms  described,  and  intestinal  worms 
may  also  be  present.  There  is  no  remedy 
for  grubs  in  the  head,  but  they  may  be 
prevented  by  keeping  pine  tar  daubed  j 
upon  the  noses  of  sheep  in  fly  time  in  ; 
Summer.  If  another  lamb  dies  have  a  care-  ' 
ful  examination  made  b.v  the  veterinarian.  ! 

A.  s.  A. 


Hemorrhagic  Septicemia 

What  was  it  that  killed  our  eight- 
months-old  calf?  At  morning  feed  the 
calf  would  not  eat,  acted  as  if  she  was 
thirsty,  but  did  not  drink  freely.  Next 
day  her  throat  from  the  roots  of  her 
tongue  down  to  her  mouth  between  the 
jawbones  was  swollen  up ;  tongue  and 
throat  kept  swelling  till  the  tongue  was 
black,  and  on  the  sides  looked  like  blood 
settling  under  the  skin.  Her  nose  bled 
and  she  coughed  and  expelled  matter  and 
blood.  She  died  that,  afternoon.  Could 
you  tell  me  what  ailed  her,  and  if  it  ie 
contagious  among  cattle  we  would  be  glad 
to  know.  We  are  disinfecting  every  place 
we  know  she  went,  and  have  put  the  cows 
in  another  pasture  and  away  from  the 
barn.  A.  T. 

New  York. 

The  calf  died  of  a  malignant  contagious 
disease,  and  a  qualified  veterinarian 
should  have  been  called  in  at  once  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  it  was  hemorrhagic  sep¬ 
ticemia  or  anthrax.  It  might  be  either 
one,  but  hemorrhagic  septicemia  would 
be  the  more  likely  of  the  two.  There  is 
no  cure,  hut  vaccination  is  possible 
against  both  diseases.  Blackleg  is  some¬ 
what  similar,  but  the  animal  does  not 
bleed  from  the  nose  and  the  swelling 
crackles  when  handled,  as  gas  is  present 
under  the  skin.  A.  s.  a. 


Indigestion 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  my 
pigs?  I  have  six  pigs  three  months  old.  I 
have  been  feeding  them  sweet  corn  which 
was  frosted  just  before  it  was  matured. 
Before  I  fed  the  sugar  corn  I  fed  mid- 
*  dlings  and  hominy,  but  I  could  not  get 
feed  of  any  kind  from  the  mills  and  fed 
all  sugar  corn.  I  husked  the  corn  and  the 
pigs  ate  it  all  up  greedily.  They  are  all 
affected  the  same  way ;  ears  drooping  and 
hardly  any  use  of  their  hind  parts ;  will 
not  eat;  sometimes  lie  on  side  and  kick  all 
four  feet  for  a  few  minutes,  then  seem 
better  after  one  of  these  spasms.  Very 
little  cough.  We  think  it  is  indigestion. 
Do  you  think  the  soft  sugar  corn  is  the 
cause,  and  can  you  tell  me  a  remedy? 

Pennsylvania.  j.  j.  n. 

The  soft  corn  no  doubt  is  causing  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  Fits 
are  a  common  symptom,  and  loss  of  pow¬ 
er  of  the  hind  legs  often  results.  The 
pigs  should  be  allowed  free  range  on  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows  and  allowed  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hay  and  milk,  in  addition  to 
other  ground  feed,  such  as  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  shelled  corn  and  digester  tankage 
from  self-feeders.  A.  s.  A. 


WORMS  ? 


FEEDING  wormy  animals  is  wasting  food.  They  eat 
more  but  they  do  not  thrive. 


Every  farmer  wants  to  be  up  to  the  limit  of  production 
now  while  the  hungry  world  is  calling  for  food. 


ARE  YOU 
FEEDING 


DR.HESS 

STOCK 

TONIC 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

will  help  make  your 
hens  lay  now 


Make  every  pound  of  feed  you  feed  do  its  whole  duty. 

Drive  out  the  worms  and  condition  your  stock  for 
growth,  for  work — for  beef,  mutton  and  pork,  by  feeding 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

Eliminate  Waste  and  Increase  Production 

Condition  your  cows  for  calving  by  feeding  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  before  freshing.  Then  feed  it  regularly  to  in¬ 
crease  the  flow  of  milk.  It  lengthens  the  milking  period. 

It  means  healthy,  thrifty  animals  free  from  worms.  It  contains 
Tonics  to  improve  the  appetite,  Laxatives  for  the  bowels,  Vermifuges 
to  expel  worms,  Aids  for  digestion,  Ingredients  which  have  a  favor¬ 
able  action  on  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

The  dealer  in  your  town  will  sell  you  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  needs  and  refund  your  money  if  it  does  not  do  what 
is  claimed.  Buy  2  lbs.  for  each  average  hog,  5  lbs.  for  each  horse, 
cow  or  steer,  to  start  with.  Feed  as  directed  and  see  how  your 
animals  thrive. 

Why  pay  the  peddler  twice  my  price? 

25-lb.  pail.  $2.25;  100-lb.  drum.  $7.50 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 

Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Fistula 

I  have  a  good  eoven-year-old  horse  that 
has  a  fistula.  At  times  it  looks  better, 
but  is  not  cured.  What  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  for  treatment?  T.  M. 

You  do  not  state  the  location  of  the 
fistula  or  describe  the  conditions  present, 
but  assume  it  involves  the  withers  and  is 
characterized  by  a  swelling  containing 
pipes  and  opening  from  which  pus  dis¬ 
charges.  If  so  you  will  have  to  employ  a 
veterinarian  to  freely  open  the  abscess, 
remove  dead  or  diseased  cartilage  or  other 
tissue,  and  secure  drainage  from  each  pipe 
and  pocket.  Then  he  will  swab  the  wound 
with  tincture  of  iodine  and  pack  the  cav¬ 
ities  full  of  antiseptic  gauze  or  oakum 
saturated  with  a  stimulating  and  disin¬ 
fecting  solution.  He  may  also  give  hypo¬ 
dermic  treatment  with  a  bacteriu.  If  you 
cannot  employ  a  veterinarian,  use  a  pro¬ 
prietary  fistula  remedy  according  to  di¬ 
rections  given  by  the  maker.  a.  s.  a. 


Tonic  for  Horses 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  in  one  of  your 
papers  a  tonic  for  horses.  My  farmer 
likes  it  very  much.  I  have  the  ingre¬ 
dients:  Ginger,  nux  vomica,  iron,  salt¬ 
petre,  gentian.  I  have  mislaid  formula, 
so  do  not  know  quantity  of  each.  Will 
you  send  me  quantities?  mrs.  m.  ii.  c. 

Mix  together  equal  quantities,  by 
weight,  of  powdered  saltpetre,  copperas 
(sulphate  of  iron),  nux  vomica,  gentian 
root  and  fenugreek,  and  of  this  give  an 
adult  horse  half  an  ounce  (one  table- 
Bpoonful)  in  dampened  feed  night  and 
morning  for  two  weeks.  Omit  iron  for  a 
pregnant  mare  and  increase  other  ingre¬ 
dients  except  nux.  Colts  take  less  doses, 
according  to  age  and  size.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  tonic,  but  will  not  take  the  place 
of  plenty  of  sound  whole  oats,  wheat  bran, 
ear  corn  }md  good  hay.  a.  s.  a. 


Dr. Hess  Instant*  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


RAW 
FURS 

Ship  YOURS  to 

HERSKOVITS 

“  The  House  that 
Sets  the  Pace  ” 

and  I><(  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  of  highest  prices. 

A  few  things  we  do — 

Pay  transportation 
charges. 

Deduct  no  commission. 
Make  immediate  re¬ 
turns. 

Hold  furs  separate  on 
request.  (Large  ice 
plant  iu  our  own  16-story 
building.) 

Write  for  price  List  M 

Albert  Herskovits  &  Son, 

44-50  W.  28thSt. 

New  York 


PRO 


GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 

Guarantee*  you  more  money  as  the  market  goes 
QPi  no  less  if  the  market  goes  down. 

GET  MORE  MONEY  FOR  FURS 

IT  IS  to  your  interea  t  to  deal  wi  th  os.  Why  delay  when 
you  can  be  sure  of  honestgrading,  absolutely  highest 
prices  and  spot  cash  remittance  ? 

"GRANDAD  SHIPPED  TO  PROUTY” 

THE  OLDEST  FUR  HOUSE  IN  NEW  YORK 
THE  FUR  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

Buyer,  are  in  New  York  now.  Good  furs  were  nerer 
more  in  demand  and  Prouty’s  will  continue  this  year, 
aa  always,  to  pay  higher  prices.  Try  us  now  ! 

LET  US  KEEP  YOU  POSTED  ON  PRICES 

Write  for  latest  guaranteed  price  list,  free. 

J.  L.  PROUTY’S  SONS,  INC. 

Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots,  Golden  Seal,  Etc. 

412  West  Broadway,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Warm  water  once  a  day  for  the  cows  will  show 
surprising  results  In  the  milk  pail.  Poultry  MUST 
have  wurni  food  If  you  want  them  to  lay  in  winter, 
when  eggs  are  high.  Hogs  eat  more  warm  food;  it 
digests  easier,  resulting  in  more  rapid  growth,  large 
frames,  covered  with  solid  meat.  Have  hot  water 
for  scalding:  boil  spraying  mix,  render  lard,  boil 
sorghum  or  sap.  beat  water  for  stock,  for  wash  day. 
preserve  fruit,  etc. 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

Feed  Cooker  and 

Agricultural  Boiler 

For  batchers,  sugar-makers,  poultry- 
men.  stockmen,  dairymen  and  fruit 
growers.  Portable  :  use  indoors  or 
out,  as  boiler  or  stove.  Burns 
chunks,  long  sticks,  cobs,— 'any¬ 
thing.  Guaranteed, 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

and  prices 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  201  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


jr  ;'-r\ .;  .  > 


Beat  the  Fuel  Shorta# 


m/T\  Don’t  depend  on  coal 
510  fLiZA  these  days.  Install  a 

Hertilcr  &  Zook  CAW 
Portable  Wood 

and  bo  sure  of  your  fuel 
supply.  Easy  to  operate. 
Our  No.  1  is  the  cheapest  and 
hest  saw  made  to  which  a  ripping 
stable  can  bo  attached.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  1  year.  Money  refunded 
5N#.  5  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 
HIRTZLER  Jb  ZOOK  CO.t  Bog  3.  BellovHU. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Best  Keeping  Butter 

After  butter  has  been  made  in  the  very 
best  way,  bow  can  it  be  best  preserved 
»o  that*  it  will  keep  fresh  for  a  few 
months?  With  the  farmer  who  sends  his 
milk  to  tike  cheese  factory  or  condensery 
it  would  be  convenient  to  make  a  supply 
of  butter  for  his  own  use  in  the  Spring 
before  putting  in  his  milk,  as  butter  of 
a  good  quality  is  hard  to  get.  S.  B. 

New  York. 

Butter  of  best  keeping  quality  is  made 
out  of  pasteurized  sweeb  cream  churned 
sweet.  To  pasteurize  the  cream  heat  it 
in  a  vessel  of  water  to  145  degrees  and 
hold  it  there  for  30  minutes.  Churn  the 
cream  at  this  season  of  the  year  at  about 
50  degrees.  Salt  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce 
to  one  and  one-quarter  ounces  to  the 
pound.  Pack  the  butter  in  stone  crocks, 
salt  the  tops  and  cover  tightly.  Put  away 
in  the  coolest  place  about  the  farm  that 
can  be  spared  for  this  purpose.  Usually 
the  cellar  bottom  is  as  cool  as  anywhere. 
Before  packing  the  butter  wash  out  the 
crocks  and  cover  with  a  strong  brine  solu¬ 
tion  to  prevent  possible  development  of 
mold.  H.  F.  J- 


Saltpeter  in  Brine;  Brooder;  Milk  Scale 

1.  For  the  past  few  years  we  usually 
pickled  our  pork,  using  saltpeter.  Now 
saltpeter  cannot  be  purchased  and  I  am 
wondering  whether  it  is  necessary  to  have 
saltpeter  in  the  pickle.  Is  there  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  saltpeter  if  necessary?  Is 
there  any  other  tried  and  proven  method 
of  pickling.  2.  We  have  just  completed  a 
new  henhouse  accommodating  200  hens. 
We  have  purebred  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  would  like  to  raise,  counting  all  losses, 
about  2,500  chickens.  Our  henhouse  has 
a  concrete  floor,  and  wre  could  devote 
some  space  to  hatching  and  brooding. 
What  kind  of  brooders  would  you  advise 
us  to  purchase,  and  if  we  were  compelled 
to  buy  additional  chicks,  can  you  furnish 
us  with  names  and  addresses  of  persons 
or  firms  from  whom  such  chicks  could  be 
purchased?  3.  We  are  also  interested  in 
the  milk  scale  and  we  would  be  glad  to 
get  your  suggestions  as  to  what  to  buy. 

Silver  Bay,  N.  Y.  F.  S. 

1.  While  the  use  of  saltpeter  in  meat 
preserving  formulas  has  long  been  custo¬ 
mary,  I  know  of  no  reason  for  consider¬ 
ing  it  essential.  It  is  believed  to  add  to 
the  color  of  the  meat  and  is  in  itself  pre¬ 
servative,  like  salt.  On  the  other  hand, 
saltpeter  is  considered  injurious  to  health 
by  some  authorities,  as  it  doubtless  would 
be  if  consumed  in  sufficient  quantities, 
and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  it  could 
be  dispensed  with  if  at  all  difficult  to 
procure. 

2.  With  a  part  of  your  henhouse  tem¬ 
porarily  partitioned  off  for  brooding  pur¬ 
poses,  you  would  find  the  coal-burning 
brooder*  stoves  very  convenient  and  prac¬ 
ticable.  With  these,  flocks  of  several 
hundred  chicks  can  be  cared  for  together, 
and,  by  using  low  partitions  between 
them,  a  number  of  flocks  can  be  cared  for 
in  one  large  room. 

3.  You  will  find  numerous  advertise¬ 
ments  of  chicks  for  sale  in  these  columns 
as  the  hatching  season  approaches,  as  you 
will  also  those  of  manufacturers  of  dairy 
appliances  who  can  supply  you  with  milk 
scales.  The  ordinary  spring  scale  with  a 
dial  which  can  be  easily  read  is  most  in 
favor  for  the  daily  weighing  of  milk. 

M.  B.  D. 


Colored  Oleo  in  New  York 

I  have  had  representatives  of  the  big 
meat  concerns  call  in  my  store  and  try  to 
sell  me  tinted  margarine  and  tell  me  1 
can  sell  it  on  my  license  of  50  cents  per 
month,  and  say  I  am  within  the  law.  I 
made  a  bet  of  a  new  hat  with  the  agent 
that  he  is  wrong  in  reference  to  the  law. 
Can  one,  according  to  the  law,  sell  any 
kind  of  oleo  except  the  perfectly  white 
kind,  on  a  50-cent  a  month  license? 

New  York. 

You  win  the  hat,  and  should  select  a 
good  one.  The  50  cents  per  month  to 
which  you  refer  is  not  a  State  tax.  It  is 
probably  a  requirement  of  the  National 

Government.  ,  _  .  .  .  , 

Section  38  of  the  New  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  law,  states,  among  other  things  : 

“No  person  by  himself,  his  agents  or 
employees,  shall  produce  or  manufacture 
out  of  or  from  any  animal  fats  or  animal 
or  vegetable  oils  not  produced  from  un¬ 
adulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same, 
the  article  known  as  oleomargarine  or 
anv  article  or  product  in  imitation  oi 
semblance  of  natural  butte"  produced 
from  pure,  unadulaterated  milk  or  cream 
of  the  same ;  or  mix,  compound  with  or 
add  to  milk,  cream  or  butter  any  acids 
or  other  deleterious  substances  or  any 
animal  fats  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils 
not  produced  from  milk  or  cream,  so  as 
to  produce  any  article  or  substance  or  any 
human  food  in  imitation  or  in  semblance 
of  natural  butter.”  __ 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  Section  39 
contains  this : 

“No  person  shall  coat,  powder  or  color 
with  annatto  or  any  coloring  matter  what¬ 


ever,  butterine  or  oleomargarine  or  any 
compound  of  the  same,  or  any  product  or 
manufacture  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  animal  fats  or  animal  or  vegetable 
oils  not  produced  from  unadulterated  milk 
or  cream  by  means  of  which  such  product, 
manufacture  or  compound  shall  resemble 
butter  or  cheese,  the  product  of  the  dairy  ; 
nor  shall  he  have  the  same  in  his  pos¬ 
session  with  intent  to  sell  the  same,  nor 
shall  he  sell  or  offer  to  sell  the  same.” 

That  settles  it  beyond  any  question. 
You  cannot  legally  sell  tinted  or  colored 
oleo  in  New  York. 


Sheep  Growers’  Associations  Needed 

J.  E.  Liekert,  page  1417,  is  right. 
Westchester  County,  and  all  other  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  State  of  New  York  where 
sheep  are  grown  should  have  a  growers’ 
association.  That  question  had  been  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  sheepmen  of  Albany  County 
for  some  time,  and  through  the  efforts  of 
our  energetic  Farm  Bureau  manager,  H. 
E.  Crouch,  a  few  of  the  sheepmen  met  at 
Albany  on  Jan.  15  last  and  formed  an  as¬ 
sociation.  On  July  3  a  contract  was 
signed  with  John  E.  McMurtry  &  Co.  of 
New  York  to  handle  our  wool  at  69c  flat 
on  delivery.  On  July  9  wool  was  deliv¬ 
ered  and  graded  at  Albany,  14,000  lbs.  for 
Albany  County  and  4.000  lbs.  for  Greene 


County,  which  county  joined  in  the  sale 
by  request  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  County  Farm 
Bureau  Agent  for  Greene  County.  Al¬ 
bany  County  feels  a  just  pride  in  the  fact 
that  all  wools  delivered  graded  one-fourth 
and  three-eighths  blood  for  the  entire  lot. 

Our  association  was  formed  so  late  in 
the  season  that  many  growers  had  sold  or 
contracted  to  sell  to  local  buyers  for  65  to 
68c  per  lb.  Our  contract  was  for  69c  on 
delivery,  subject  to  adjustment  on  the 
Government  scoured  wool  basis.  On  Oct. 
5  I  received  check  on  adjustment  basis 
which  made  the  amount  received  by  the 
growers  75  and  77c  net,  making  7  to  12c 
per  lb.  above  local  buyers’  prices.  There 
are  200  sheep  breeders  in  Albany  County, 
and  we  hope  to  make  better  membership 
next  year.  J.  w.  cowan. 

President,  Albany  County,  N.  Y., 

Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 


Choice  Ayrshire  Sold 

The  19-months-old  Ayrshire  heifer  Janet 
Armour  47619  has  been  sold  to  Samuel 
Davis  by  James  B.  Lawrence,  of  Genesee 
Co.,  N.  Y.  The  price  paid  was  $2,000. 
This  heifer’s  paternal  granddam,  Jean 
Armour,  produced  20.176  pounds  of  milk 
and  912  pounds  of  butter  on  advanced 
regular  test ;  at  the  advanced  age  of  14 
years  she  sold  at  auction  for  $4,000. 
Jean  Armour’s  dam,  Sara  2d,  was  offi¬ 
cially  announced  by  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  as  having  won  more  butter  tests 
than  any  other  living  cow  in  the  world. 
And  Jean  Armour’s  daughter,  Jean  Ar¬ 
mour  3d,  even  eclipsed  her  mother’s  rec¬ 


January  11,  1919 

ord  when  in  the  advanced  register  test 
she  produced  21,938  pounds  of  milk  and 
1,003  pounds  of  butter,  and  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  $3,500. 


Control  of  Hog  Cholera  in  Massachusetts 

Our  association  lias  been  instrumental 
in  securing  the  reduction  to  four  weeks 
from  six  of  the  quarantine  on  hogs  which 
have  been  double  treated  for  cholera.  Our 
State  Department  of  Animal  Industry  is 
the  foremost  in  the  country  in  percentage 
of  hogs  treated.  Of  the  112,000  hogs  in 
the  State,  over  51,000  have  been  treated, 
with  a  loss  in  non-infected  herds  of  less 
than  one  per  cent.  In  contrast  with 
other  States  Massachusetts  is  proud  of 
its  Department  and  our  hog  men  are  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  the  staff. 

XI.  C.  BARTON. 

Massachusetts  Swine  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Feb.  4-5 — Holsteins,  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

April  1-2 — Holsteins,  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

Jan.  8-10 — Ohio  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association,  Shorthorns,  Columbus,  O. ; 
P.  G.  Ross,  sales  manager. 

Fob.  18-21 — Shorthorn  Congress  Show 
and  Sale,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  F.  W.  Harding, 
manager. 

March  7 — W.  C.  McGavoc-k,  Duroc- 
Jerseys,  Mt.  Pulaski,  Ill. 


There’s  No  Other  Calf  Meal 

“Just  As  Good” 


IT  is  not  surprising  that  thou- 

sandsof  farmersand  dairymen  have 
stopped  using  milk  in  raising  their 

calves.  Thorough  tests  have  proved  conclusively  that 
they  can  raise  healthy,  vigorous,  well-developed  calves 
toearly  maturity  on  BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL 
at  less  than  half  of  what  it  costs  them  to  use  milk. 

Blatchford’s 

Calf  Meal 

is  a  complete  milk  substitute  con¬ 
taining  in  correct  proportions  all  the  food 
elements  necessary  for  the  proper  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  calf. 

There  is  nothing  “just  as  good”  as 

BLATCHFORD’S.  It  is  the  original  complete  milk 
substitute.  Has  been  used  successfully  in  America 
for  38  years.  More  calves  are  raised  on  Blatchford’s 
than  on  all  other  calf  meals  combined. 

In  the  United  States  alone 
more  than  1,000,000  calves 
were  raised  on  Blatchford’s 
Calf  Meal  last  year. 

Whether  you  are  raising  heifer  calves 

for  your  dairy  herd,  or  raising  beef,  you  need 
BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL.  It  means  better 
calves  and  bigger  profits.  It  means  earlier  matur¬ 
ity,  it  means  that  you  can  sell  your  milk  at  a 
profit  instead  of  using  it  for  feeding  purposes. 

Get  It  At  Your  Dealer’s! 


Contains  the  necessary 
elements  to  reproduce 
the  feeding  value  of  the 
butter-fats  of  whole  milk. 


Wvitf*  (g\v  “How  to  Raise  the  Finest  Calves  With  Little  or  No 

¥V  rite  __  Milk.”  If  you  have  been  feeding  your  calves  milk 

you  should  be  sure  to  read  this  interesting  booklet.  Sent  free  of  charge.  Just 
send  a  post  card  asking  for  it.  Write  today  to 

In  Business  More  Than  118  Years 

Dept.  4781  — Waukegan,  111. 


BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 


We  also  have  interesting  literature  that  may  be  had  free  for  the  asking  on  Blatchford’s  Pig  Meal, 
Lamb  Meal,  Colt  Meal,  Milk  Mash,  Egg  Mash,  Laying  Mash.  Just  ask  for  what  you  want.  Write  at  once. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  2.  1919. 

Those  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 


BUTTER. 

Prices  without  special  changes,  but  the 
market  is  a  trfle  more  firm. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  68  @  69 

Good  to  Choice  .  65  @  67 

Lower  Grades .  53  @  58 

City  made .  41  a  45 

Packing  Stook .  36  a  43 

Process  .  43  @  54 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  37  ®  S114 

Good  to  choice .  35  a  36 

Lower  grades .  32  a  34 

Ski  me,  beet.  . .  27  a  28 

Fair  to  good .  18  a  24 

EGGS. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  83  a  85 

Medium  to  good . .  75  a  80 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  71  a  72 

Common  to  good .  63  a  67 

Gathered,  best,  white .  80  a  81 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  63  a  67 

Lower  grades .  48  a  52 

Storage . 40  a  53 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers . 12  50  @18  00 

Bulls  .  7  oo  ail  oo 

Cows  .  5  00  @1200 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  17  00  @22  oo 

Culls .  9  00  @14  00 

Hogs . 15  75  @18  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  7  00  @10  00 

Lambs  . 16  00  @17  50 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . 27  @  29 

Common  to  good .  23  @  26 

Pigs .  22  @  24 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . 10  oo  @14  oo 


©ic  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EGGS. 

Nearby  choice.  78  to  7.1c;  gathered, 
best.  62  to  66c ;  lower  grades,  .10  to  52c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  28  to  30c;  chickens.  25  to  30c; 
roosters,  20  to  21c;  ducks,  28  to  35c; 
guineas,  pair,  75c  to  $1.10. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  45  to  47c ;  chickens,  35  to 
44c;  fowls,  33  to  36c;  roosters.  27c; 
ducks.  Spring,  38  to  42c;  squabs,  doz..  $6 
to  $S.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4  to  $6.50 ;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $15  to  $20. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  No.  1,  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.50;  %- 
bu.  bkt...  40  to  90c;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl., 
$3  to  $4.50 ;  cabbage,  ton,  $15  to  $25 ; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $2. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 


and  wheat,  $14  to  $16. 

GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets  : 


New  York.  $2.37 U, ;  Chicago,  $2.23;  St. 
Eou is,  $2.21.  No.  3  Yellow  corn  at  New 
York,  $1.78.  Oats.  No.  3  white.  New 
York,  7Sc;  rye,  $1.74.  Practically  no 
sale  for  buckwheat  grain  here,  nominally 
$3.30  to  $3.40  per  100  lbs.  Producing 
points  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Y'ork 
report  buckwheat  as  selling  from  $3  to 
$3.75  per  100  lbs.  Buckwheat  flour  at 
New  York  wholesales  around  $6. 


Questions  About  Abortion 

One  of  the  leading  topics  for  discussion 
among  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
live  stock  is  that  of  abortion  in  cattle. 
We  probably  receive  more  questions  about 
this  trouble  than  about  any  other  single 
disease,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  point  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cattle  industry.  Appar¬ 
ently  this  disease  or  trouble  is  wide¬ 
spread.  It  is  gaining,  and  causes  great 
loss  in  many  herds.  Those  who  have 
large  experience  with  it  are  interested 
to  learn  all  they  can  of  newer  develop¬ 
ments  in  its  study,  while  many  to  whom 
the  trouble  is  new  are  not  well  informed 
regarding  origin  and  treatment.  Many 
articles  have  been  printed  concerning  the 
trouble,  not  one  of  the  very  best  pamph¬ 
lets  on  the  subject  is  Bulletin  296  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  at  Madi¬ 
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son.  This  is  entitled  “Contagious  Abor¬ 
tion  Questions  Answered,”  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Hadley.  The  pamph¬ 
let  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
with  leading  questions  about  the  disease 
and  plain  and  brief  answers.  It  makes  a 
very  clear  statement  about  the  trouble, 
what  it  is,  how  spread,  how  detected,  and 
the  best  remedies  or  treatment  in  order  to 
stamp  it  out  or  control  it.  This  bulletin 
ought  to  have  a  wide  distribution.  It  is 
not  only  sound  in  its  facts,  but  written  in 
such  an  interesting  way  that  anyone  can 
understand  it. 


Enlarged  Gland 

My  cow,  six  years  old,  in  fine  condition, 
has  a  bunch  in  her  throat  about  like  a 
small  egg,  which  sits  between  her  jaw 
bones.  At  times  she  makes  a  noise  not  a 
cough  but  similar  to  it.  This  is  a  valu¬ 
able  cow.  What  shall  I  do  to  remove 
bunch?  e.b. 

Connecticut. 

Tuberculosis  is  to  be  suspected  in  this 
case  and  to  make  sure,  one  way  or  the 
other,  you  should  have  her  tested  with 
tuberculin.  Any  qualified  veterinarian 
properly  can  apply  the  test,  which  is  re¬ 
liable  and  harmless  to  an  animal  unaf¬ 
fected  with  tuberculosis.  a.  s.  a. 


Used  By  Three 
Generations 
of  American 
Farmers 


Implements 
That  ProveTheir 
Worth  In  Every 
Field  Test 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Sales  are  reported  at:  Fowls,  35  to 
38c ;  chickens.  30  to  32c ;  roosters,  22  to 
23c ;  turkeys.  35  to  42c ;  ducks,  33  to  35c  ; 
geese,  24  to  28c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Some  delayed  turkeys  had  to  be  sold 
at  a  considerable  discount,  but  good  stock, 
here  in  time  to  meet  the  best  New  Year 
trade,  went  a  little  higher  than  at  Christ¬ 
mas  as  a  rule. 


Turkeys,  best . 

@ 

48 

Medium  to  good . 

@ 

43 

Chickens  obolce  lb . 

<ft 

62 

Fair  to  Good . 

@ 

45 

Fowls . 

@ 

33 

Roosters . 

@ 

24 

Ducks  . 

@ 

43 

Geese . 

.  32 

35 

Squabs,  doz —  . 

(ft 

9  50 

Babbits,  pair . 

.  35 

@ 

1  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . 

Medium  . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . . 

Llnm,  California . 


10  60  @12  25 
9  110  @10  25 
9  00  @10  25 
9  25  @12  00 
14  00  @14  25 
12  00  @12  25 


Eruits. 


Apples— Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  @6  75 

Tork  Imperial  .  4  oo  @  7  25 

Ben  Davis .  4  50  @  5  50 

King  .  5  00  @  7  00 

ltusset .  4  00  @  5  50 

Greening  .  5  00  @  7  00 

Spy  .  5  00  @  8  00 

McIntosh  .  6  00  @  8  00 

Pears,  K teller,  bbl .  5  00  @  7  60 

Cranberries,  bbl . 14  00  @23  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  30  @  65 


NUTS. 


Butternuts,  bu .  1  00  @  2  00 

Black  Walnuts,  bu .  1  50  @  2  00 

Hickory  nuts,  bu .  2  5U  @4  50 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes— L.  1.,  bbl . 

State.  180  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

Virginia,  late  crop,  bbl 

Bermuda,  bbl . . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 

Beets,  bbl . 

. :3  50 

.  3  50 

@  5  60 
@  4  00  J 
@  4  75 
@  4  00 
@  8  00 
@  5  00 

6h  2  fill 

Carrots,  bbl . 

uo 

(ft 

1 

50 

Cabbage,  ton . 

. 15 

00 

(a: 

!6 

00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

.  1 

00 

(ft 

3 

25 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

25 

(ft 

3 

00 

String  Beans  bu . 

50 

s 

6 

00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.  .... 

.  1 

00 

« 

1 

50 

Cauliflower,  bbl . . 

00 

@14 

00 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

00 

<ft 

4 

50 

Spinach,  bbl . . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

.  1 

00 

@ 

3 

00 

.  1 

25 

(ft 

1 

To 

Parsnips,  bbl  .  . 

.  1 

50 

(ft 

•j 

25 

Salsify,  100  bunches . 

uo 

@ 

8 

00 

Kale,  bbl . 

•) 

uo 

@ 

2 

50 

Chicory,  bbl . 

00 

(ft 

4 

00 

HAY  AND 

STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 

. 88 

00 

@30 

00 

No.  2 . 

00 

@s 

!7 

00 

No.  3 . 

•)•) 

00 

@24 

00 

Clover  mixed . 

00 

@27 

00 

Straw,  Kye . 

00 

@1S 

00 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 


good  quality  and  the  buying  opportunities 
of  at  least  half  of  New  York's  popula¬ 
tion  : 

Butter — Best  prints . 75  to  77c 

Tub.  choice  . 72  to  74c 

Medium  to  good . 55  to  65c 

Cheese  . 40  to  45c 

Eggs — Best  nearby  . 85  to  95c 

Gathered,  good  to  choice.... 70  to  80c 

Potatoes,  lb .  3  to  4c 

Cabbage,  head  . . . 10  to  15c 

Lettuce,  head  . 10  to  12c 

Onions,  lb .  4  to  5c 

Dressed  fowls,  lb . 40  to  45c 

Chickens,  lb . 50  to  52c 

Turkeys,  lb . 45  to  55c 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb . 40  to  4Sc 

Apples,  doz . 30  to  60c 


Philadelphia  Markets 

RUTTER. 

Best  creamery  prints.  74  to  75c;  tub, 
choice,  08  to  69c;  packing  stock,  40  to 
45c. 


Light  Draft  Tillage  Implements 


Pfc©  Success  Sulkw  Plow 


P&O  Corn  Planter 


o  mrj  ( Simplicity 

Strength 

Features  (Ease  ol  Operation 

Simplicity .  The  founders  of  this  company  deter¬ 
mined  upon  the  principle  of  simplicity  and  this  feature 
has  been  applied  in  the  building  of  all  Imple¬ 

ments  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century.  The 
I^k©  Line  is  noted  for  this — the  absence  of  super¬ 
fluous  parts,  and  yet  for  the  masterly  provision  for  all 
needed  and  useful  adjustments. 

Strength.  Strength  is  obtained,  first— by  the  weight  and 
quality  of  material;  second,  by  the  scientific  use  of  material, 
securing  that  strength,  rigidity  and  freedom  from  trappiness  for 
which  P*^  Implements  are  noted. 

Ease  of  Operation.  Ease  of  operation  is  secured  by  a 
combination  of  simplicity  with  the  application  of  certain  me¬ 
chanical  principles  which  have  been  followed  out  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  all  PtO  Implements. 


76  Years  ol  "Knowing  How” 

Hammered  Into  Every  One  of  Them 

The  P*tO  Line  has  been  delivering  the  goods  for  over  76 
years.  It  is  a  line  built  upon  the  idea  that  quality  must  receive 
first  consideration— must  be  maintained  regardless  of  any  other 
consideration.  It  is  not  only  a  real  quality  line,  but  is  a  complete 
line,  consisting  of  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters  and  Cultivators  in 
all  standard  styles  and  sizes. 

PfcQ  goods  are  sold  exclusively  through  the  retail  implement 
dealers,  and  we  have  agencies  throughout  the  country.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  catalog  describing  the  entire  line  of 
P£Q  Tillage  Implements  or  the  PiO  Tractor  Plow  Catalog  to  any 
address.  If  you  are  interested  in  Tractor  Plows,  Tractor  Disc 
Harrows,  Tractor  Listers  or  any  other  Tillage  Implements,  it 
will  pay  you  to  study  the  PfcQ  line  before  purchasing. 

Every  Implement  Carrying  the  Pfc©  Trademark 
Is  Backed  By  An  Unqualified  Guarantee 


HIGH  LEVEL  LIFT  WITH  GREAT.CLEARANCE 


PARLBV  &  0REND0RFF  CO.,  Canton,  Illinois 

Largest  and  Oldest  Permanently 
y  #  Established  Plow  Factory  on  Earth 

Stocks  Carried  At  All  Leading 
Implement  Centers 


£03 


P<tO  Little 
Genius 
Tractor 
Plow 


P£Q  Wiggletail  Cultivator 
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■Uhc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Cream  with  Rancid  Taste 

I  have  a  Guernsey  cow  six  years  old, 
and  for  the  past  three  months  the  cream 
is  very  rancid ;  when  the  butter  is  made 
it  cannot  be  used.  I  have  been  feeding 
her  three  quarts  of  grain,  consisting  of 
bran,  cornmeal  and  Alfalfa  meal ;  also 
one  peck  of  mangels  and  carrots  mixed, 
twice  a  day.  She  will  freshen  in  March. 
Can  you  suggest  a  remedy,  and  do  you 
think* feeding  the  mangels  and  carrots  has 
anything  to  do  with  it?  «•  d.  s. 

Connecticut. 

One  thing  is  certain;  nothing  you  are 
feeding  causes  the  rancid  flavor..  Fre¬ 
quently  a  cow  that  has  been,  milking  for 
some  time  gives  milk  that  is  abnormal, 
and  hence  the  cream  is  abnormal.  The 
trouble  is  not  remedied  until  the  cow 
freshens.  If  you  note  that  the  cream  has 
this  flavor  as  soon  as  separated  from  the 
milk,  the  cow  is  probably  responsible.'  If, 
however,  the  flavor  is  truly  rancid,  it 
would  seem  that  you  are  holding  the 
cream  too  long  and  at  too  high  a  teuipera- 
turc  before  churning  it.  If  cow  is  to 
freshen  in  March,  her  production  must  be 
getting  small  by  this  time.  This  may 
necessitate  the  use  of  a  small  glass  churn 
to  churn  the  cream  as  frequently  as  it 
should  be  churned.  If  the  cream  just 
after  separating  does  not  have  the  rancid 
flavor,  you  can  be  sure  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  age.  h.  f.  j. 

Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  dairy  ration? 
I  am  shipping  milk  to  Providence  and  get¬ 
ting  93% c  for  10  qts.  now.  1  have  oat 
hay,  corn  fodder,  oat  straw  and  hay,  not 
very  good ;  must  buy  all  grain,  and  can 
get  any  kind  I  want.  M.  L. 

Connecticut. 

Get  cows  to  eat  all  roughage  possible 
by  giving  a  feed  of  hay  in  morning  and 
afternoon.  At  noon  cows  may  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  straw  which  they  will  pick  over, 
and  after  supper  give  some  corn  stalks. 
Do  not  give  too  much  at  once.  Make  up 
a  grain  ration  of  two  parts  wheat  bran, 
two  parts  cottonseed  meal  and  one  part 
gluten  feed  and  one  part  linseed  oilineal. 
Add  1  lb.  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  feed. 

n.  F.  j. 


“Feeds  and  Feeding,”  a  book  which  you 
can  get  from  this  oilice,  price  $2.50.  We 
then  start  out  with  the  roughage  at  hand, 
knowing  that  if  no  silage  is  available  the 
cows  will  eat  20  to  30  pounds  dry  rough- 
age  daily.  If  silage  is  at  hand,  figure  30 
to  40  pounds  per  head  per  day  and  10  to 
15  pounds  of  hay. 

Head  up  three  columns  ns  follows: 


Lbs.  Feed 

20  mixed  hay . 

2  cottonseed  meal.. 

2  bran  . 

1  gluten  feed . 

1  oil  meal ••••«••• 


1  hominy 


Lbs. 

Digestible 

Protein 

Nutrients 

.860 

10.06 

.632 

1.496 

.25 

1.218 

.210 

.907 

.302 

.779 

2.260 

14.460 

.07 

.846 

2.330 

15.306 

Lbs.  Total 
It  is  impossible  exactly  to  balance  a  ra¬ 
tion  for  these  cows  where  corn  fodder  and 


tion  for  these  cows  where  corn  fodder  and  $2  cwt<  and  gvoun(i  Alfalfa  raea 
Timothy  is  the  only  roughage,  since  they  |2(;o  cw<  .  How  much  of  this  ration  i 
are  so  low  in  protein,  but  so  high  in  car-  ^  f(i(1  p0Und  of  milk?  2.  Will 
bohyd rates  and  hence  total  digestible  nil-  ;|dv:se  me  ()11  |lomc  butter-making' 


_ _ _ _  _ ..igestible 

trients.  I  therefore  chose  mixed  hay  to 
show  how  the  problem  is  worked.  A 
study  of  various  feeds  reveals  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  that  some  are  low,  and  some 
are  high  in  protein.  •Noting  that  the 
mixed  hay  is  comparatively  low,  I  started 
out  with  2  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  our  high 
protein  concentrate  next  I  added  2  lbs. 
of  bran,  largely  to  supply  some  bulk  to  the 
ration;  followed  this  with  1  lb.  each  of 
gluten  feed  and  oil  meal,  two  more  high 
protein  feeds.  By  glancing  over  my  figures 
I  note  I  have  the  requirement  nearly  sup¬ 
plied,  and  upon  adding  I  have  2.260  lbs. 
protein  and  14.46  lbs.  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients,  as  against  2.312  and  35.13  the 
requirement.  It  now  appears  that  feed 
low  in  protein  but  high  in  total  digestible 
nutrients  is  necessary  to  meet  these  fig- 
pres,  so  hominy  is  chosen.  This  gives  a 


result  almost  exactly  like  the  require- 
ment.  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

To  summarize,  the  figuring  of  balanced 
rations  is  (1)  simply  a  matter  of  having 
tables  at.  hand,  showing  the  requirements 
and  analyses  of  the  various  feeds;  (2) 
the  knowledge  that  some  feeds  are  high 
and  some  low  in  protein,  that  some  are 
bulky,  some  heavy  and  some  palatable 
and  other  not  so  palatable.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  simply  a  case  of  juggling  figures  un¬ 
til  the  requirement  is  reached. 

While  you  cannot  make  an  exact  bal¬ 
ance  with* your  roughage,  you  can  improve 
your  grain  ration  by  making  it  two  parts 
cottonseed  meal,  one  part  gluten,  one  part 
oilineal  and  two  parts  ground  oats,  and 
feeding  at  rate  of  a  pound  to  3%  lbs. 
milk  produced  daily.  n.  F.  J. 

Dairy  Ration;  Butter-making 

1.  I  have  a  good  Holstein  cow  that 
gives  16  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  Our  rough- 
age  consists  of  mixed  clover  hay  and  corn 
stover,  which  is  limited,  and  we  would 
like  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  grain. 
Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  from 
the  list  of  grains  which  can  be  obtained 
at  the  local  markets?  Also  middlings  at 

nl  at 
shall 
you 

advise  me  on  home  butter-making  l  I 
skim  the  milk,  as  we  have  no  separator, 
and  would  like  the  best  methods  to  obtain 
first-class  butter.  J- 11  •  K. 

Poland,  Ohio. 

1.  Feed  cow  two  feeds  of  hay  and  one 
of  straw  daily.  Make  the  ration  two 
parts  Alfalfa  meal  or  bran,  one  part  mid¬ 
dlings,  one  part  oil  meal,  one  part  cotton¬ 
seed  meal ;  add  one  pound  salt  to  each 
3(X>  pounds  feed  when  mixing  ration. 

2.  During  cold  weather  you  can  get 
good  results  by  hand-skimming  the  milk. 
As  fast  as  cream  is  skimmed  off  into 
cream  pail,  the  pail  of  cream  should  be 
kept  cold  so  cream  will  not  sour.  For 
very  best  results  get  a  cedar  cylinder 
churn  and  churn  cream  twice  a  week. 
Churn  at  least  once  a  week  at  any  rate. 
If  vou  like  a  high-flavored  butter  set 
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cream  at  70  to  75  degrees  F.  for  32  to  lb 
hours  before  churning.  Do  not  let.  it  get 
too  sour,  but  just  enough  so  as  it  begins 
to  taste  sour.  Cool  to  about  60  degrees 
F.  and  churn.  Wash  butter  thoroughly 
in  two  waters.  The  temperature  of  the 
wash  water  should  be  about  that  of  the 
buttermilk.  Salt  at  rate  of  ounce  to  the 
pound  and  in  the  absence  of  worker,  place 
butter  in  wooden  bowl  and  work  salt  in 
with  paddles. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  sweet  cream 
butter,  always  pasteurize  the  cream  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  heating  cream  to  145  de¬ 
grees  F.  and  holding  for  30  minutes,  then 
cooling  and  churning  after  cream  is  thor¬ 
oughly  chilled.  Stir  cream  frequently 
during  heating  and  holding  process.  This 
makes  a  mild-flavored  butter  that  keeps 
well.  Do  not  try  to  churn  sweet  raw 
cream,  as  it  takes  too  long  and  butter¬ 
milk  will  test  high.  H.  F.  J. 


Crumbly  Butter 

My  butter  sometimes  gathers  in  little 
lumps  and  will  not  work  together  in  a 
roll,  but  remains  like  crumbly  bread.  The 
more  it  is  worked  the  more  crumbly  it 
gets.  I  have  but  one  cow,  a  Jersey,  make 
from  seven  to  eight  pounds  a  week,  be¬ 
sides  cream  for  table.  What  is  the  cause 
and  how  can  I  remedy  it?  J.  T.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  would  seem  that  the  only  possible 
cause  for  the  crumbly  condition  of  your 
butter  at  working  time  is  that  you  use  too 
cold  wash  water.  It  is  possible  that  your 
thermometer,  if  one  is  used,  does  not  reg¬ 
ister  accurately.  At  this  season  wash  wa¬ 
ter  should,  as  a  rule,  be  warmed  to  about 
60°  F.  Water  as  it  comes  from  the  aver¬ 
age  well  is  too  cold. 


“I  see  they  have  just  dug  up  a  corner 
stone  of  a  library  in  Greece  on  which  was 
inscribed  ‘4000  B.  C.,”  remarked  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  a  Scotchman.  “What  do  you 
suppose  it  means?”  “It  canna  mean  bu’ 
one  thing,”  answered  the  Scot  solemnly  : 
“Before  Carnegie.” — Credit  lost. 


Increasing  Protein 

Would  you  advise  what  you  consider  a 
good  balanced  ration  for  milk  production? 

I  have  corn  on  cob  to  grind,  feeding 
stalks  and  fairly  good  hay ;  can  get  cot¬ 
tonseed,  gluten,  linseed  meal  and  dairy 
ration  at  nearby  mill.  I  would  as  soon 
not  use  cottonseed  if  I  could  get  a  good 
ration  without.  E.  J.  c. 

New  York. 

Your  roughage  is  all  low  in  protein,  and 
so  is  corn  and  cob  meal.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  the  protein  necessary  into  the  grain 
ration  without  drawing  on  cottonseed 
meal.  Make  it  206  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal, 
200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  linseed 
oilmeal  and  100  lbs.  gluten  feed.  Add  1 
lb.  coarse  line  salt  for  each  100  lbs.  feed. 

II.  F.  J. 

Shrink  in  Milk 

We  are  feeding  cows  mixed  feed  an  k 
hominy  half  and  half,  one  pound  to  every 
3 pounds  of  milk ;  Timothy  hay  at 
noon  and  cut  corn  fodder  mornings  and 
evenings,  all  they  will  eat.  Yet  they  are 
going  down  in  their  milk  since  they  are 
off  pasture.  Can  you  help  us  to  better 
this?  We  have  oats  and  corn.  Can  we 
have  this  ground  and  by  adding  other 
meal  make  our  own  ration?  Can  you  ex¬ 
plain  the  method  by  which  we  can  bal¬ 
ance  our  ration  for  our  cows,  as  we  are 
anticipating  enlarging  our  dairy  and  want 
to  feed  intelligently?  F.  C.  M. 

Ohio. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  your  cows 
have  fallen  off  materially  in  milk  flow 
since  taking  them  from  pasture.  First, 
your  roughage,  Timothy  hay  and  corn 
fodder,  is  not  very  palatable  or  nutritious, 
and  there  is  no  succulence  in  the  ration, 
as  the  case  with  pasture  grass,  silage  or 
roots,  and  second,  the  grain  ration  you 
are  using  is  decidedly  lacking  in  protein 
for  the  type  of  roughage  you  have. 

For  average  conditions  a  cow  may  be 
considered  as  weighing  1,000  pounds  and 
giving  25  pounds  of  four  per  cent  milk. 
This  cow  will  require  so  much  feed  to 
maintain  her  body  and  so  much  more  to 
produce  milk.  Feeding  standards  have 
been  worked  out  in  terras  of  digestible 
nutrients  (i.  e.,  protein,  carbohydrates 
and  fat)  in  feeds  for  cows  varying  in 
weight  and  giving  milk  of  varying  per 
cents  of  fat.  For  the  1, 000-pound  cow 
tiie  figure  is  .70  pounds  protein  and  7.93 
pounds  digestible  nutrients  for  mainten¬ 
ance.  A  pound  of  four  per  cent  milk  re¬ 
quires  .0045  pounds  protein  and  .288 
pounds  total  digestible  nutrients  to  pro¬ 
duce  it;  25  pounds  would  therefore  re¬ 
quire  1.612  pounds  protein  and  7.2 
pounds  total  digestible  nutrients.  This 
added  to  the  maintenance  requirement 
makes  a  total  of  2.312  pounds  protein  and 
15.18  pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
that  must  be  fed  to  the  cow  daily. 

The  next  necessary  thing  is  to  have  ait 
hand  is  a  table  showing  the  composition 
of  various  feeds  in  terms  of  digestible 
protein  and  total  digestible  nutrients. 
Such  a  table  is  .  available  ill  Henry’s 


Cleveland  Tractor 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  does  more  than  plow 


Your  tractor,  to  be  of  real  service  and  value  to  you, 
must  do  more  than  simply  draw  a  plow.  Plowing  is  only 
the  beginning  of  what  a  tractor  should  be  able  to  do. 

It  should  also  be  able  to  do  everything  else  in  the 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed — the  discing  and  harrowing, 
the  planting.  And  it  should  do  these  things  in  a  way 
that  will  not  injure  the  coming  crop. 

The  tractor  should  not  only  be  able  to  draw  the  im 
piemen t  easily,  but  it  should  not  spoil  the  good  work  the 
implement  has  done. 

After  the  ground  is  broken.  The  Cleveland  Tractor 
goes  over  it  with  the  disc  and  the  harrow,  then  goes 
over  it  with  the  seeder. 

The  Cleveland  rides  on  top  of  the  seed  bed;  it  does 
not  sink  into  it  and  it  does  not  pack  the  soil. 

The  Cleveland  ffoes  over  soft  ground  because  it 
travels  on  its  own  endless  tracks  which  it  picks  up  and 
lays  down  as  it  goes  along. 

These  tracks  have  about  600  square  inches  of  traction 
surface,  so  the  pressure  on  the  ground  is  only  about  five 


pounds  to  the  square  inch — therefore  there  is  not  enough 
weight  on  the  ground  at  any  one  point  to  inflict  damage. 

\Ve  repeat.  The  Cleveland  Tractor  rides  on  top  of 
the  seed  bed.  It  does  not  sink  into  it;  therefore  it  does 
not  have  to  wade  or  ivallow  through  it. 

And  because  it  does  not  sink  in,  it  does  not  have  to 
push  the  dirt  in  front  of  it  and  pack  it  down  in  order  to 
navigate. 

And  because  it  is  not  obliged  to  push  the  earth  in 
front  of  it  and  pack  it  down,  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  The  Cleveland  s  power  is  available  for  accomplishing 
the  work  it  has  to  do. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  The  Cleveland  per¬ 
forms  so  much  iCor\  on  such  a  small  amount  of  kerosene. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  1  he  Cleveland  I  ractor  s 

many  advantages.  It  is  capable  of  performing  almost  end¬ 
less  tasks  in  both  tractive  and  stationary  engine  work. 

The  Cleveland  does  its  work.  It  does  it  well.  It 
keeps  on  doing  it.  It  is  the  tractor  that  does  the  work 
you  want  a  tractor  to  do,  in  the  way  you  want  it  done. 
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^Cleveland  Troctor  Co.  19009  Euclid  Ave„  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  largest  producer  of  crawler  type  tractors  in  the  world 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Dual-purpose  Cows 

I  a m  interested  in  the  dual-purpose  cow 
and  desire  information  on  this  subject.  I 
have  no  cattle  on  the  farm,  except  from 
October  to  May  I  generally  have  20  to  25 
steers  to  fatten.  I  generally  raise  all  the 
feed  for  these  animals,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  tons  of  middlings  and  bran  when 
1  start  them,  and  a  few  tons  of  cottonseed 
meal  when  I  finish.  These  animals  come 
pretty  high  now.  This  Fall  I  paid  .$12.25 
for  roan  and  red  calves  averaging  700  lbs. 
At  these  prices  it  would  probably  pay  to 
raise  part  of  the  stock  myself.  Of  course 
I  do  not  intend  to  invest  n.  lot  of  money 
until  1  know  what  it  may  look  like. 

l’ine  Grove,  Pa.  h.  ii.  ii. 

I  take  it,  by  the  dual-purpose  cow  you 
refer  to  milking  Shorthorns.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  let  me  say  that  this  type  of  meat 
and  milk  animal  is  rapidly  gaining  favor 
throughout  the  Eastern  States,  largely 
because  there  is  a  splendid  market  for  the 
calves,  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
milking  Shorthorns,  after  they  have  fin¬ 
ished  their  useful  period  as  milkers,  can 
be  fattened  up  very  quickly  and  their  car¬ 
casses  will  bring  almost  as  much  as  a 
choice  steer  in  the  prevailing  markets.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  discrimination 
against  strictly  dairy  cows  disposed  of  for 
beef,  largely  because  the  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  will  dress  out  yellow,  and  many 
of  the  Ilolsteins  and  Ayrshircs  are  not 
fleshed  up  previous  to  being  marketed. 
W  hether  or  not  it  would  be  more  econom¬ 
ical  to  establish  a  'breeding  herd  of  milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns  for  the  purpose  of  produc¬ 
ing  steers  for  feeding  purposes,  and  would 
be  more  desirable  and  profitable  than  the 
prevailing  custom  of  buying  feeders 
through  the  stockyards,  might  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  would  depend  entirely  upon 
the  amount  of  pasture  land  available,  and 
upon  the  labor  situation  on  your  own 
farm.  Choice  feeders  weighing  from  700  to 
000  pounds  are  selling  at  Chicago  at 
about  12c  per  pound.  It  costs  practically 
another  cent  per  pound  in  freighting  and 
shipping  these  animals  to  New  York  or 
1  ennsylvania,  but  if  one  is  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  good  feeders  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  feed  them  the  grain  and  roughage 
and  silage  necessary  to  grow  and  finish 
them,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  cattle 
feeding  operations,  especially  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Fa.,  has  substantially  enriched  the 
farmers  who  have  persisted  in  feeding 
cattle.  I  would  advise  the  purchase  of 
these  cattle  during  the  months  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  December  or  January,  wintering 
them  through  on  roughage  and  silage  and 
very  little  grain  and  would  not  require 
them  to  make  very  much  gain  until  turned 
out  to  pasture  near  June.  If  I  chose 
yearlings  weighing  about  700  pounds  I 
would  winter  them  through  another  sea¬ 
son  and  run  them  on  grass  the  following 
year,  finish  them  on  grain,  chiefly  corn- 
meal,  cottonseed  meal  and  silage,  during 
the  months  of  August,  September,  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November,  thus  selling  the  cattle 
early  in  the  Winter  at  the  Lancaster, 
Buffalo  or  Jersey  City  markets. 


Fattening  Old  Cows 

I  have  two  old  cows;  one  dry  and  the 
other  giving  a  little  milk  ;  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  them  each  about  12  quarts  of  soft 
corn  on  the  ear  twice  a  day  for  the  last 
throe  weeks.  I  can  only  see  slight  im¬ 
provement  in  them,  although  the  one 
which  gives  milk  gives  about  four  times 
as  much  as  she  did  when  I  began  feeding. 
I  must  fatten  them  to  sell  as  I  have  not 
half  enough  hay  for  the  rest  of  my  stock ; 
id  cows,  three  horses.  They  are  quite 
poor.  w.  i\  b. 

A  useful  ration  for  fattening  a  13-year- 
old  cow,  utilizing  the  feeds  at  hand,  would 
be :  (  ornmeal,  70  lbs. ;  buckwheat,  20  lbs. 
and  oilmeal,  10  lbs.  These  should  be 
mixed  and  fed  twice  daily.  If  the  cow 
has  been  fed  soft  corn  for  three  or  four 
weeks  she  can  be  started  with  six  lbs.  of 
this  feed  daily  and  the  amount  increased 

lb.  daily  until  she  is  consuming  up  to 
32  lbs.  She  may  be  a  poor  feeder,  due  to 
age  or  condition,  and  it  might  not  pay  to 
feed  her  to  a  high  or  finished  condition 
A.  mess  of  carrots  (15  lbs.)  daily  would 
stimulate  her  appetite ;  likewise,  a  few 
potatoes  might  add  variety,  but  they  are 
too  watery  for  fattening  purposes.  In 
addition  give  the  cow  what  hay  she  will 
clean  up  with  relish  in  the  middle  of  the 
f  ,  /  r  J’,v‘S8  s!l(1  Kai,is  regularly  on  this 
feed  (50  lbs.  per  month)  I  would  not  con¬ 
tinue  feeding  her,  but  rather  put  her  on 
the  market  for  cheaper  beef.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  a  profitable  adventure  to  feed  out  old 
cows,  especially  as  W.  O.  B.  says  he  i a 
far  short  of  hay  and  grain. 


Do  In  Hours  With  a  Tractor 
Work  Thai  lakes  Days  With  Horses 

PLAN  your  time  this  year  in  hours  of  tractor  work  instead  of 
days  of  horse  work.  Start  this  year’s  work  with  a  tractor  and 
get  your  plowing  done  at  exactly  the  right  time  and  raise  big 

ger  crops.  Do  your  work  with  less  hired  help,  or  farm  more  acres  with  tht 
same  help.  JLet  an  Avery  tractor  make  you  as  much  money  in  a  ft 


THIS  YEAR  as  you  made  in  a  day  before,  with  horses. 


the 
hours 


What  You  Get  In  An  Avery  Tractor 

You  get  a  tractor  with  a  “Draft-Horse"  Tractor  Motor 
built  in  our  own  motor  factory  especially  for  tractor 
work  and  only  for  Avery  tractors. 

You  get  a  tractor  with  a  “Direct  Drive"  transmission  that  is  the 
simplest  tractor  transmission  system  built  and  which  delivers 
more  of  the  power  of  the  motor  to  the  belt  wheel  and  drawbar. 

You  get  a  tractor  with  these  exclusive  and  protected  Avery  feat¬ 
ures— renewable  inner  cylinder  walls,  adjustable  crankshaft  boxes, 

duplex  kerosene  and  distillate  gasifiers,  double  carburetor,  practi¬ 
cally  unbreakable  crankshafts,  round  radiator,  sliding  frame 
transmission,  universal  self-cleaning,  non-slipping  lugs,  etc. 

You  get  a  tractor  that  is  built  complete  in  the  three  large  Avery 
factories  which  insures  one  high  standard  of  quality;  a  tractor 
that  is  backed  by  national  tractor  service  through  our  branches 
distributors  and  dealers  which  insures  prompt  and  permanent  ser¬ 
vice  —  a  tractor  that  19  successfully  used  by  farmers 
- -  .  1(£ 


Write  Now  for  the  New  1919 

Avery  Motor  Firming,  Tbreihinf  and 
Road-Building  Machinery  CATALOG 

Get  all  the  facts  about  the 
complete  line  of  Avery 
Tractors,  built  in  sizes  for 
every  size  farm  .with  the  small¬ 
est  size  tractor  selling  at  only 
$550.00,  f.  o.  b.  Peoria  —  the 
Avery  Motor  Cultivator  with 
which  you  can  cultivate  corn, 
cotton,  etc.,  with  motor  power; 
and  the  complete  line  of  Avery 
Grain  Saving  Threshers  and 
Plows  for  every  size  tractor. 
Ask  for  the  new  1919  Complete  A  very 
Catalog,  also  for  free  Avery  Tractor 
CorrespondenceCourseand  lOOQuea 
tionsaml  Answers  toTractorTrou- 
bles.  All  Free.  See  sample  rrm- 
chinesat  nearest  Avery  Pooler 


tin  every  state  in  the  Union  and  61 F oreign  Countries. 

AVERY  COMPANY,  2022  Iowa  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


Motor  Farming,  Threshing 
and ^Road  Building  Machinery 


EARN 


LAM  P  OR 

lantern 

Akron  Gun  Lnmpn  and  I<nntcroa 
mnku  beat,  chcupont  light,  lino  nun 
ollno.  Simple,  dependable,  durable 
Permitted  by  lmmranco  Comp  omen 

Gives  400-Candls  Power 

Abundance  of  bright,  clear,  aoft. 
«t«»dy  light— restful  to  even.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Agents  Wanted.  All 
ornparo  time.  Outfit  free.  Kxclu- 
"jve  territory.  Write  for  price*  and 
b REE  catalog,  bold  at  wholesale  In 
_ open  territory. 

AKRON  CAS  LAMP  C0„  661  CAS  BIDC.. 


AKgON.  OHIO 


Hand  Books  on  Patents.  Trade  Marks,  eta,  sent 
tree.  Our  70  years  of  experience,  eincientservico. 
and  fair  dealing,  assure  fullest  vain,- ami  protec- 
tlou  to  the  inventor,  Patents  procured  through 
us  receive  free  notice  In  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  617  Wool  worth  Bide.,  N.  Y. 
Washington  Olllce,  617  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Own  Your  Own 

Ensilage  Cutter  Outfit 

'T'HERE'S  SOMETHING  MORE  than  just 
4-  satisfaction  in  being  equipped  to  fill  your  own 
silo— there’s  real  money  profit  in  it.  It  pays  in  dollars  to 
own  your  own 

P  A  P  E  C 

Ensilage  Cutter 

You  can  fill  when  your  corn  is  just  right—  neither  too  green  nor  too 
ripe.  You  can  begin  feeding  from  a  full  silo  —  not  one  a  fourth 
empty  as  a  result  of  settling.  The  individually  owned  Papec  can 
actually  earn  $100  to  $200  clear  profit  per 
silo  per  year— that’s  the  Papec  Plan  1  And 
when  you  say  ‘it’s  a  Papec,"  you  have 
suid  all  that  can  bo  said  for  an  ensilage 
cutter.  Write  today  for  catalog;  it  proves 
whut  we  suy  here. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  C0MPANT 
110  Main  Street 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Distribution  made  from 
25  different  points  in  U.  £>. 


%  OFF  SILOS 

I  will  sell  by  mail  at 
just  half  price,  as  long 
as  they  last,  my  entire 
stock  of  five  hundred 
Silos  of  a  well-known 
make.  These  Silos  are 
all  new  and  first-class  in 
every  way.  Why  pay 
the  salary  and  expense 
of  a  salesman  ?  Buy  by 
mail  and  put  that  money 
in  your  own  pocket. 

CHARLES  N.  CROSBY 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  .*.  Pennsylvania 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 


By  R.  L..  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reiorence,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  Auto  Troubles  of  a  Farmer 

Dry  the  Top. — Never  fold  the  top 
while  it  is  wet.  If  the  car  has  been  driven 
through  the  rain,  keep  the  top  up  until  it 
is  thoroughly  dry,  because  a  wet  or  damp 
top  folded  up  will  mildew,  which  very 
quickly  destroys  the  fabric.  In  folding 
the  top  take  care  to  get  each  fold  even 
and  eliminate  all  wrinkles.  The  metal 
frame  pieces  should  be  Separated  by  rub¬ 
ber  pads  wherever  they  rub  together,  and 
the  whole  should  he  firmly  secured  by 
straps  so  as  to  prevent  rubbing  and  rat¬ 
tling. 

Hard  Steering. — In  cars  which  have 
the  steering  control  levers  running  down 
through  the  center  of  the  steering  column 
it  frequently  happens  that  rust  forms  and 
makes  steering  a  difficult  matter.  The 
remedy  consists  in  taking  out  the  rod  and 
its  tube  member,  cleaning  off  the  rust  and 
oiling. 

Wasted  Current. — It  should  be  made 
a  practice  not  to  throw  on  the  ignition 
switch  until  the  car  is  actually  to  be 
started.  If  the  switch  is  turned  on  for 
some  time  before  the  car  starts  an  appre¬ 
ciable  amount  of  current  is  wasted,  and 
the  storage  battery  is  correspondingly 
drained.  Moreover,  the  ignition  coil  be¬ 
comes  more  or  less  heated  and  might  he 
damaged. 

Bearing  Adjustment. — In  adjusting 
cup  and  cone  bearings  these  parts  should 
be  so  tight  that  play  between  wheel  and 
hearing  is  removed  and  yet  the  wheel 
should  turn  freely  without  any  suggestion 
of  binding.  If  the  cones  are  too  tightly 
adjusted  the  balls  are  wedged  in  and 
quickly  cut  into  the  races. 

Use  for  Cut-out. — One  use  for  the 
much-abused  cut-out  is  that  it  may  be 
used  for  determining  the  condition  of  the 
fuel  mixture  at  night.  By  running  the 
engine  after  dark  and  putting  on  the  cut¬ 
out  the  occasional  flame  that  issues  there¬ 
from  will  indicate  exactly  the  condition  of 
the  mixture.  If  the  flame  is  blue  or  color¬ 
less  the  mixture  is  correct,  whereas  a  red 
flame  indicates  an  excess  of  air. 

Back  Lasii  in  Steering  Gear. — Back 
lash  or  play  in  the  steering  gear  is  a  very 
common  failing.  On  most  types  of  worm 
and  worm  and  wheel  reduction  gears, 
which  are  located  at  the  bottom  of  the 
post,  the  shaft  of  the  worm  wheel  is 
equipped  with  an  eccentric  bushing.  By 
turning  this  bushing  so  that  the  gear  teeth 
are  forced  into  the  proper  mesh,  the  back 
lash  may  be  taken  up. 

Planetary  Gear  Noises. — Noisy  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  planetary  gearset,  such  as  the 
Ford  uses,  is  generally  caused  by  failure 
of  lubrication  or  by  wear.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  watch  in  this  connection 
is  the  oiling,  and  if  this  is  properly  main¬ 
tained  there  will  be  little  trouble  with 
noisy  operation. 

Front  Wheels. — The  average  owner  is 
quite,  likely  to  give  the  rear  wheels  all 
the  attention  they  need  and  fail  to  look 
fully  after  the  front  wheels.  The  front 
wheels  should  he  given  careful  inspec¬ 
tion  at  least  once  a  month,  particularly 
those  of  the  type  fitted  with  hall  bearings 
of  the  cup  and  cone  type.  The  cones  wear 
rapidly,  because  they  are  subjected  to 
heavy  stresses  in  travel. 

Lost  Motion  in  Springs. — In  inspect¬ 
ing  the  springs  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  spring  hanger  and  other  subsidiary 
parts.  Lost  motion,  usually  side  play, 
often  develops  in  the  spring  hangers  and 
shackles.  Not  infrequently  the  bolts 
which  pass  through  the  spring  eye  will  be 
worn  nearly  through  in  the  course  of  a 
season’s  active  running.  Many  cars  have 
no  lubricating  equipment  for  these  small 
parts  and  they  wear  out  rapidly. 

Plug  Leaks. — Many  engines  without 
detachable  cylinder  heads  are  still  in  use. 
These  have  valve  plugs  which  frequently 
leak.  This  may  be  stopped  by  spreading 
ordinary  paste  stove  blacking  over  the 
threads.  Care  should  be  taken,  however, 
not  to  use  too  much  paste.  This  treat¬ 
ment  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  white  lead 
because  it  makes  removal  of  the  plug 
when  needed  very  simple. 

Care  of  Spring  Leaves. — This  is  the 
time  of  year  to  apply  anti-rust  lubricant 
to  the  spring  leaves.  The  best  compound 
of  this  sort  may  he  made  by  heating  a 
pound  of  old  India  rubber  and  mixing  it 
with  half  a  pound  of  grease  and  half  a 
pound  of  graphite. 

Avoid  Tarred  Roads. — Tar  damages 
the  best  of  car  enamel  and  roads  recently 
tarred  should  be  avoided,  even  to  a 
lengthy  detour.  The  creosote  and  other 
chemicals  in  the  tar  composition  quickly 
deteriorate  enamel.  At  best  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  remove  the  tar.  There  are 
patented  preparations  for  this,  but  for 
many  small  jobs  an  application  of  kero¬ 
sene  will  soften  the  deposit. 

Chalking  Headlights.  —  The  driver 
who  permits  his  headlights  to  throw  a 
glare  ‘into  the  faces  of  other  motorists  or 
to  blind  pedestrians  along  the  highway 
is  worse  than  a  road  hog.  He  is  fully 
heedless  of  the  lives  of  all,  including  him¬ 
self  and  others  with  him  in  doing  so.  If 
one  does  not  have  a  non-glare  device  for 
his  lamps,  one  may  be  improvised  by 
chalking  the  lower  or  upper  half  of  the 
glass  in  the  lamps,  which  will  eliminate 
all  of  the  objectionable  glare  and  still 
have  sufficient  light  to  use  for  conserva¬ 
tive  speed  at  night.  The.  chalk  should,  of 
couse,  he  put  on  the  inside  of  the  glass, 
where  rain  and  fog  cannot  wash  it  off. 
Some  Simple  Rules  for  Saving  Gaso- 

1.INE.  . 

See  that  spark  is  correctly  timed  with 
engine  and  drive  with  spark  fully  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  a  late  tspark  increases  gas  con¬ 
sumption. 


Have  a  hot  spark,  keep  plugs  clean  and 
spark  points  properly  adjusted. 

Don’t  accelerate  and  stop  quickly;  it 
wastes  gas  and  wears  out  tires.  Stop 
engine  and  coast  long  hills. 

Avoid  high  speed.  The  average  car  is 
most  economical  at  15  to  25  miles  per 
hour. 

Pre-heat  air  entering  carburetor  and 
keep  radiator  covered  in  Winter  weather ; 
this  will  insure  better  vaporization. 

Keep  needle  valve  clean  and  adjust 
carburetor  (while  engine  is  hot)  to  use 
as  lean  a  mixture  as  possible.  A  rich 
mixture  fouls  the  engine  and  is  wasteful. 

Have  carburetor  adjusted  at  service 
station  of  carburetor  or  motor  sales  com¬ 
pany  ;  they  will  make  ordinary  adjust¬ 
ments  without  charge. 

Don’t  let  engine  run  when  car  is  stand¬ 
ing.  It  is  good  for  starter  battery  to  be 
used  frequently. 

Adjust  brake  bands  so  they  do  not 
drag.  See  that  all  hearings  run  freely.  . 

Stop  all  gasoline  leakages.  Form  habit 
of  shutting  off  gas  at  tank  or  feed  pipe. 

Don’t  use  gasoline  for  cleaning  and 
washing ;  use  kerosene  or  other  materials 
to  cut  grease. 

Don’t  spill  or  expose  gasoline  to  air ; 
it  evaporates  rapidly  and  is  dangerous. 

t*.  H. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


We  are  having  fine  Winter  here ;  wheat 
looking  line  ;  no  snow  yet.  Prices  are  good. 
Wheat  ,$2.15;  corn,  $1.25;  oats,  70c; 
milk,  $4.48  per  100,  4  per  cent ;  eggs,  GSc. 

Juniata  Co.,  Pa.  n.  d.  h. 

I  am  located  in  the  southwestern  corner 
of  Juniata  County,  Black  Log  Valley,  and 
am  forest  ranger  for  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  the  Rothrock  Reserve,  which 
consists  of  about  20,000  acres.  Mt.  Union, 
16  miles  west  of  me,  is  our  chief  market, 


where  are  located  three  large  brick  works, 
a  large  powder  plant,  a  large  extract 
works  and  a  tannery.  Mt.  Union  is  a 
splendid  market  for  all  kinds  of  produce, 
and  the  prices  are  about  as  follows ;  Po¬ 
tatoes,  $1.60  to  $1.80  per  bu. ;  apples, 
$1.50  to  $2  per  bu. ;  beef,  18  to  21c ;  pork, 
20  to  22c;  corn,  $2  per  bu. ;  hay,  $30; 
straw,  $1S.  Butter,  65  to  70c;  eggs,  65 
to  70c.  Chickens,  25  to  30c;  turkeys, 
35c.  Our  chief  industry  here  is  lumber¬ 
ing.  There  is  some  wheat,  corn  and  oats 
raised  here,  but  not  more  than  people  need 
for  their  own  use.  Wheat  looks  very 
promising  in  this  section.  Cattle  are  in 
good  condition  and  general  conditions  are 
very  good.  u.  h.  o. 

Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat.  Government  price;  oats,  90c; 
rye.  $1.90;  corn,  $1.80,  70  lbs.,  ear; 
buckwheat,  $2;  potatoes,  $1.50;  dressed 
beef,  carcass,  24c ;  pork,  carcass,  25c ; 
veal  calves,  14c,  live  weight ;  six  weeks 
pigs,  $12  per  pair;  butter,  60c;  eggs, 
fresh,  60c;  baled  hay,  Timothy,  $40,  ton 
lots ;  oat  straw,  $25 ;  .  rye  straw,  $20. 
Our  main  crops  in  this  section  consist 
mostly  of  hay,  potatoes,  wheat  and  corn. 
No  dairies  here.  Not  a  great  quantity  of 
stock  raised  for  food.  Potatoes  were  a 
large  crop  this  season ;  hay  about  half 
crop ;  wheat  two-thirds  crop ;  corn  not 
over  70  per  cent.  Fall  sowing  has  had  an 
exceptional  chance  to  root  and  at  present 
is  very  promising.  C.  D.  M. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

We  are  getting  about  $3.25  per  bbl.  for 
potatoes ;  rye,  $1.55  per  bu. ;  oats,  90c ; 
buckwheat,  $3  per  cwt.. ;  milk,  9c  at  the 
farm ;  cream,  $8  for  40-qt.  can.  Light 
pork,  $24  cwt.  Beef  in  good  demand. 
Common  cows  from  $40  to  $60;  new 
milch  from  $80  to  $100.  Not  much  call 
for  cows  at  present  on  account  of  scarcity 
of  hay.  Feed  is  still  high;  cottonseed, 
$3.40;  gluten,  $3.25;  rye  feed,  $2.35; 
bran,  $2.15;  meal,  $3  to  $3.25;  scratch 
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feed,  $4.25.  Eggs,  70  to  80c;  not  many 
for  sale.  Hay  from  $1.30  to  $1.60  per 
cwt.,  according  to  quality.  We  had  a 
large  crop  of  oats ;  potatoes,  fair  crop ; 
.hay,  not  half  a  crop ;  buckwheat,  poor 
crop.  s.  G.  F. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Hay,  potatoes  and  oats  are  chiefly 
raised  here ;  some  wheat.  Oats  a  good 
crop ;  potatoes  fair ;  hay  a  poor  crop. 
Farmers  have  their  plowing  nearly  done, 
and  their  thrashing  all  done.  Help  is  very 
scarce ;  they  want  $3  a  day  and  board. 
Potatoes,  $1.50  at  the  cars ;  hay,  $30  per 
ton.  Butter,  60  to  65c ;  eggs,  $1 ;  pork, 
20  to  23c,  dressed ;  milk,  12  to  15e  qt. ; 
oats,  $1  per  bu.  That  is  what  the  farm¬ 
ers  get.  Bran,  $2.40;  brown  middlings, 
$2.55 ;  Avhite,  $3  ;  oats,  $1 ;  cornmeal,  $4 
per  cwt. ;  flour,  $13.50.  Most  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  keep  cows  and  sell  milk.  Not  many 
cows  for  sale ;  lots  of  horses  for  sale ; 
cannot  give  them  away.  Many  sheep 
around  here ;  lambs,  $10  to  $12  each. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  H.  E. 


Discharged  Soldiers  for  Farm  Help 

In  reply  to  G.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a 
city  man,  whose  son,  in  getting  out  of 
military  service,  expects  to  take  to  farm¬ 
ing,  I  wish  to  say  that  while  farmers 
prefer  experienced  help,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  chance  for  a  willing  beginner.  The 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  for  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  the  Farm  Labor  spe¬ 
cialists  of  the  New  York  State  Food 
Commission,  are  now  at  the  various 
camps  on  Long  Island,  tabulating  and 
classifying  the  soldiers  about  to  he  dis¬ 
charged.  There  is  a  goodly  proportion  of 
experienced  farm  help  among  these  men, 
and  the  New  York  State  Farm  Labor 
Bureau  wants  to  get  in  touch  with  every 
possible  employer  of  farm  help,  and  the 
sooner  the  better. 

SEVERIN  PETERSON, 
Agent  in  Charge. 

15  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 
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The  Tractor  to  Buy 


A  RE  you  one  of  the  many  farmers 
■***  who  need  more  power  to  handle 
the  farm  work  properly?  Do  you  have 

to  work  with  less  help  than  you  need? 

If  so,  you  need  an  International  kerosene  trac¬ 
tor.  The  size  that  gives  you  power  for  your 
heaviest  load  will  handle  all  the  work.  Interna¬ 
tionals  use  only  as  much  fuel  as  the  load  requires. 
They  are  made  to  work  with  farm  machines — 
the  kind  you  are  now.  using —  and  special  hitches 
are  provided  for  all  kinds  of  field  and  road  work. 
Their  belt  pulleys  are  large  enough  to  prevent 
slippage,  run  at  correct  speed,  and  are  set  high 
enough  to  keep  the  belt  off  the  ground.  They  all 
use  kerosene  or  other  low-grade  fuels  which 
means  a  big  saving  in  operating  expense. 

The  Company  to  Buy  From 

You  know  that  we  have  supplied  farmers  with 
high-grade  machines  for  nearly  88  years.  You 
know  that  our  tractors  have  furnished  satisfactory 
farm  power  for  more  than  12  years.  We  have  far 
too  much  at  stake  to  market  machines  of  any  but 
the  highest  standards  of  quality.  We  expect  to 


come  back  some  day  and  sell  you  some  other 
machines  in  the  long  list  you  see  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  In  every  sale  we  try  to  build  for  the 
future. 

Tractor  Service  Whenever  Needed 

In  line  with  this  policy,  we  have  developed  a 
service  organization  which  now  consists  of  89 
branch  houses  and  many  thousands  of  loyal  local 
dealers,  wide  awake  and  attentive  to  the  needs  of 
their  customers.  Service  is  a  very  essential  part 
of  any  tractor  sale.  When  you  buy  an  Interna¬ 
tional  kerosene  tractor  you  buy  with  it  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  an  organization  that  brings  a  well  stocked 
branch  house  or  a  live,  local  dealer  within  tele¬ 
phone  call,  fully  equipped  to  keep  your  tractor 
working  steadily. 

International  Tractor  Sizes 

International  tractors,  all  using  kerosene  for 
fuel,  are  made  in  8-16,  10-20,  and  15-30  H.  P.  sizes. 
A  line  to  the  address  below  will  bring  you  full 
information  about  all  our  tractors  and  about  any 
other  machines  yon  mention  in  the  list  shown  in 
this  advertisement. 


The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harvesting  Machine* 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 

Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows  Cultivators 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 
Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime  Sowers 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes 
and  Tedders 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Combination  Sweep  Rakes 
and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Corn  Shell ers  Threshers 
Hay  Presses 
Stone  Burr  Mills 


Belt  Machines — Cont. 

Creatn  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 

Power  Machine* 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machine* 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 


Daiqr  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
(Hand) 

Cream  Separators 
(Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attach. 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 

Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  . 

Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 


Soy  Beans  for  Hay  and  Silage 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  an  article  on  “Soy  Beane  for  Hay 
and  Silage.”  In  this  article  the  author 
does  not  advise  the  growing  of  Soy  beans 
with  corn  for  silage.  I  beg  to  differ  on 
the  substantial  grounds  of  two  years’ 
very  successful  experience  with  Soy  beans 
and  corn  grown  together  for  ensiling,  this 
accomplished  here  in  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.,  where_the  growing  season  is  very 
short,  only  87  days  between  killing  frosts 
in  the  season  just  passed. 

A  brief  sketch  of  our  1017  crop  will  be 
found  in  the  Berkshire  Farmers’  Bulletin. 
Our  crop  for  1018  was  in  every  way  con¬ 
siderably  better  than  that  of  1917.  in 
that  both  corn  and  beans  were  more  fully 
matured.  Corn  at  time  of  ensiling  was 
in  advanced  roasting  to  glazing  stage,  and 
many  of  the  Soy  beans  were  sufficiently 
matured  to  germinate.  It  would  be  pos¬ 
sible,  I  think,  for  us  to  grow  our  own 
bean  seed  if  we  planted  them  separately. 
Medium  Green  seems  to  be  the  only 
variety  at  all  suitable  for  our  conditions. 
One  or  two  other  varieties  tried  the  past 
season  failed  to  develop  any  beyond  the 
blossom  stage.  While  definite  figures  are 
lacking  to  show  the  increased  feeding 
value  of  silage  containing  Soy  beans.  I  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  add  very  substantially  to 
the  silage,  so  much  so  that  we  are  coming 
to  consider  them  a  very  essential  part  of 
the  crop  grown  for  ensiling. 

s.  Waldo  bailey. 

The  experience  given  is  as  follows: 

“Soy  beans  were  grown  with  the  corn, 
by  us  last  season,  as  an  experiment  to  in¬ 
crease  the  feeding  value  of  silage.  Tliev 
were  mixed  with  the  corn,  in  about  the 
proportion  of  three  quarts  of  beans.  Me¬ 
dium  Green  variety  being  used,  to  five 
quarts  of  corn  and  sown  with  a  horse 
planter  in  the  usual  way.  A  slightly 
:arger  gauge  in  the  planter  was  used  thaii 
when  corn  alone  is  planted,  and  also  to 
facilitate  the  more  uniform  dropping  of 
the  coin,  which  had  been  tarred  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  crows. 

"The  beans  appeared  above  ground 
from  one  to  three  days  before  the  corn 
and  for  a  brief  time  kept  ahead  of  it  in 
growth.  With  the  better  weather  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  during  late  June  and 
early  July,  corn  came  into  its  own,  how¬ 
ever.  and  kept  well  above  the  beans 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  season 
The  beans,  though  rather  shaded  by  tin' 
corn  during  the  last  two  months  of 
growth,  were  not  apparently  seriouslv 
checked  by  this  condition  and  by  early 
September  were  well  .podded  with  nearly 
mature  beans. 

‘‘Tbe  vines  attained  a  height  of  from 
~n.  «*et  on  the  low.  heavier,  poorly 
drained  and  indifferently  fertilized  por¬ 
tions  of  the  field  to  four  feet  on  the  mel¬ 
lower  and  better  fertilized  soil.  At  no 
time  during  the  season  did  their  rank 
growth  interfere  with  cultivation.  Earlv 
in  the  season  a  two-row  cultivator  was 
frequently  used,  and  as  the  crop  became 
too  high  for  this,  a  one-horse  machine  did 
the  work  successfully.  Cultivation  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  about  August  15th.  when  a 
cover  crop  of  rye,  rape  and  Red  clover 
was  sown  and  worked  with  a  spike-tooth 
cultivator.  This  crop,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  shade,  made  a  very  good  start 
before  the  corn  was  harvested. 

‘‘.At  time  of  cutting,  September 
,th<  the  beans  stood  in  upright  shape 
between  the  stalks  of  corn  and  occupied 
but  little  more  space  between  the  rows 
than  corn  usually  does.  Considerable 
doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  whether 
a  harvester  could  cut  the  two  crops  with¬ 
out  troublesome  clogging.  While  we  cut 
our  crop  by  the  slower  hand  process, 
other  conditions  determining  this  course. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  good  harvester 
in  pioper  working  condition  should  not 
cut  without  any  serious  difficulty  the  two 
crops.  If  from  storm  or  wind  the  beans 
should  become  bent  or  broken  over  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  then  conditions  would  be 
such  as  likely  to  give  some  trouble. 

“Tn  filling  thp  silo,  if  the  cutter  is  of  a 
size  and  capacity  to  take  whole  bundles, 
no  extra  work  is  required.  In  case  the 
cutter  is  a  small  sized  one.  where  bundles 
must  be  broken  or  worked  apart  some¬ 
what,  then  an  increase  in  man  power  is 
called  for,  as  the  entangling  bean  vines 
make  this  work  slightly  more  difficult. 

*A\  ith  silage  composed  of  well-matured 
corn  and  beans  fed  with  Alfalfa  hay. 
clover  hay  or  oats  and  peas.  I  believe  the 
grain  problem  can  be  reduced  to  its  low¬ 
est  terms  or  pretty  nearly  eliminated. 

•Who  following  ration,  varied  slightly 
to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  cows,  is 
yielding  us  good  results: 

35  lbs.  corn  and  Soy  bean  silage. 

and  pea  hav. 
hay. 
meal. 

1  :5.7. 

“No  special  fertilization  other  than  that 
to  insure  a  good  corn  crop  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  grow  the  Soy  bean.  Out¬ 
fields  were  given  about  eight  cords  of 
stable  manure  per  acre.  On  a- part  of 
them  this  was  applied  after  plowing,  and 
then  well  worked  in  with  a  disk  harrow. 

On  the  remainder  the  manure  was 
turned  under.  There  was  no  noticeable 
difference  in  the  crop  in  the  two  ways  of 
treatment.  At  the  time  of  seeding  200 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  mixture  composed 
by  weight  of  one  part  nitrate  of  soda  to 
four  parts  acid  phosphate  was  drilled  in 
with  the  planter.  This  last  given  to  in¬ 
sure  a  good  start  because  the  fields  were 
in  a  rundown  condition,  not  having  been 
plowed  or  fertilized  for  a  considerable 
term  of  y,ears.”  s.  waldo  bailey. 
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hich  is  the  best  way  to  buy  a 

^^se^blanJ^on^orWantetoff? 

see'whet'her  he  Ibum  tTdo  S  g°  ^  him  POint  by  poi"‘  » 

When  you  buy  a  furnace  it  is  even  more  important  that  you  find  out  what  is  under 

and  economically, eyou  Wto  find  outfow  fu”. h“t  ^  h°USS  pr0pe^ 

N  P-  Sterling  Furnace 

4i  rnt  — 


blanket 
on 


IK 


blanket 

off 


fr - 

7 

11  A 

r 

B/ 


The  One  Register  Furnace 

Has  uncLr  its  blanket  a  high  grade  furnace— fire  pot,  dome,  flues,  etc.,  every  part  scientifically  do 
SSd  for  the SiniorLa^  wil1  teU  *>“  *hat  the  ™  has 

L1,ea^ 

1  he  drawing  m  the  lower  corner  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  NP,  and  explains  just  whv  the  NP 
the  a^rlfircuiatel0^'  Successful  heatmS  by  one  register  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 

A— Sterling  construction  insuring  perfect  combustion  and  saving  of  fuel. 

*  .  ,^ra  dome  which  heats  air  passing  around  it  more 

quickly  and  to  higher  temperature  with  less  fire. 

C— Outside  air  passages  keep  the  air  cool  way  to  the  bottom  of 
s°  make  the  air  flow  very  swiftly  into  and  thru 
thru  the  Iregisfer^>erS  and  ^en  pours  it  out  with  great  force 

These  outside  air  passages  are  vital  Sterling  features.  Here  are 
some  others :  a  cool  cellar,  feed  door  large  enough  for  chunks 
heavy  grey  iron  castings  (no  scrap  used)  special  fire 
pot  where  natural  gas  and  solid  fuel  are  used,  special  three 
point,  dust  and  gas  proof  joints,  extra  large  air  moistener. 
i  hese  and  many  other  points  you  should  know  about  fur¬ 
naces  are  explained  in  our  free  book  “Heating  the  Whole 
One  Register.”  If  you  are  interested  in  heat- 
ng  joiirhouse  m  the  best  and  most  economical  way,  send 

mo describing  this  furnace  which  is  made  by 
the  same  firm  who  make 

THE  STERLING  RANGE 

The  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  one  hod  of  coal 

Sill  Stove  Works  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Equality} 


7/i^Handsomest  and  Strongest 

SILO  Made 


Craine  triple  wall  silos  harmonize  with 
the  finest  farm  buildings.  Their  smooth, 
handsome  appearance  is  unmarred  by 
ugly,  bothersome,  loose  hoops  and  lugs. 

And  this  great  silo  is  as  strong  as  it  is  beautiful. 
It  has  an  inner  wall  of  closely  fitted  staves; 
a  wall  between  of  special  heavy  weather-proof 
felt;  and  the  famous  smooth-finished  Crainelox 
covering.  1  h’s  is  a  continuous,  patented 
covering  that  provides  strength  to  every 
square  inch  of  the  silo. 

This  3-vvall  construction  keeps  _ 

warmth  in  and  cold  out;  it  is  a 
real  air-tight,  frost-repelling  and 
strongly  supported  silo.  Once 
erected  it  stays  put  witnout 
tinkering. 

Send  for  literature,  early  order 
discount  and  agency  offer 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich,  N. 


Rebuild  the  Old 

STAVE  SILO 


Any  homemade  or 
stavejdlo/if  twisted, 
tipped  or  collapsed 
can  bo  rebuilt  into  a 
beautiful  new  Craine 
wall  silo  at  about 
half  the  price  of  a 
new  one.  All  the  old 
material  (except 
can  be  used, 
e  buy  the  hoops. 
b«end  for  our  plan  of 
rebuildin«r  old  silos. 


^  -  - - — i  t  ^  y  - — -  *  *  n  .  a  •  ivumiuiiig  oia  silos,  f  « 


Utility  White  LEGHORNS 

strain :  line  bred  for  the  Inst 
eltneii  >e;us  !.>r  egg  production,  late  moulting,  size 
and  \  igor.  Lay-old  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
'yrsnle.  (hrcuTar  on  request. 

BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills,  \.  Y. 


corn 

8  to  10  lbs.  oats 
5  to  7  lbs.  mixed 
2  lbs.  cottonseed 
Nutritive  ration 


WHITE  HOLLANDS 

;\I£y°iJnC  toms  weigh  18  to  25  lbs.  in  November. 
Booklet  gives  all  details  of  care  ami  feed  of  breeders 
•  imi  young.  I<  ,-ee  with  each  sale  or  sold  for  SI. 

I).  E.  (IKAY,  -  Grovelaud  Station,  N.  V. 

White  Rock  COCKERELS 

iilTi  a  fvf  oveni  taVt  ,tlle  ®C!l  producing  propensities 
i  i  l  ’V?'6  bird.  Wliy  not  head  your  pen  with 
a  cockerel  from  a  237-251- egg- record  hen  made  at 
-r  i  mlT**  $1°  and  three  at  $15  delivered 
A.  I.  I.LNZEJi,  .  North  Attleboro,  Mas*. 


White  Rock  Cockerels  sfii  iirin  til  «»■!  ■  '■  hatched 

Kggs  and  chicks.  *  - .  -  1  u 


A  rT  ei^.1*  S5  and  $8. 

1  hhl),  Green  Haven.  .New  York 


200,000  CHICKS  For  1919 

raptuMitV-«iT50Am°soTdeY~3lln-  to  11,00  <*,lio,£ 

Keystone  Hatchery,  ~Dept  fl/  Richard,  Pa.' 


March  Baby  Chix 

1  S.  C.  Red  and 
Barron  Leghorn 

Kaise  Early  Broilers  this 
year  and_  make  money, 
i  ou  can’t  go  wrong  on 
our  Chix, 

Price  List  ready 


ROSEMONT  £5  BABY  CHICKS 

-  FROM  thoroughbred  matings 


White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks 
K.  I.  Keds.  White  Wyandottes  and  Anconas 

tvlRv0SE1V^NT  chi.cks  be  your  choice  for  1919,  they  are  all  from  free  ranged 
ti ce  bom  disease,  heavv  layino-  strains  OITAT  ITY  ghtpkq  f  p 

that  has  been  carefully  graded  for  a  mm.bS -of ySrs b ^‘experts  for  thetf 
heavy  laymg  quaht.es.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  prove  our  merhs 

Quality  is  our  Motto.  Fair  Dealing  the  Foundation  of  our  Business 

•atiSw&f  OT”am?"d!a,B£ki“-Td^  and 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  big  1919  Catalogue  it’s  FREE 
Rosemont  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bos  500,  Ro.emonl,  N.  J„  Hunterdon  Co. 


Calf  Scours 


Save  every  Calf.  High  meat  and  milk 
prices  make  control  of  Calf  Scours 
more  necessary  than  ever  before. 

Scpunng  calves  intricate  a  germ  infection 
that  is  likely  to  run  through  your  entire  herd 
with  serious  losses.  The  loss  of  one  calf  is 
had  enough,  but  nothing  compared  to  your 
loss  when  the  infection  spreads,  as  it  will 
unless  checked.  Then  your  year’s  work  in 
building  up  your  herd  is  wasted  and  your 
profits  lost.  J 

c  the  powerful  germicide  and  disin¬ 

fectant  will  promptly  stop  scours  and  finally 
banish  it  from  the  premises.  B-K  contains 
no  poison,  acid  nor  oil.  When  used  internally 
it  destroys  germs,  heals  inflamed  membranes, 
relieves  irritation,  restores  healthy  action. 
B-K  may  be  given  freely  in  milk  and  drink¬ 
ing  water. 

.  The  B-K  plan  is  simple  and  practical.  It  is 
giving  wonderful  results.  Send  for  “evidence” 

FRvFiE  BULLETINS:  Send  ^  our 
valuable  bulletin  No.  136,  “Calf  Scours.” 

1  orm  a  turn  o  n  other  farm  uses  and  our 
I  nal  Offer.  #  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
13- K,  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL,  LABORATORIES 

2771  So.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


J3*K  *  p-K  *  \H$  •  TJ-K 


Yearlings-White  Cochin  Bantams 

S3,  pens.  S5.  Maple  Lawn  Poultry  Yards,  Seroeantsville.N.j! 


Hatchin?  lmU°rt£?i.?arron  strain  Leghorns.  Cir- 

Iiaimmig  eular.  W.E. ilKl.NHOX,  Wallingford, Com,. 


DOGS 


Airedales  and  Collies  Greatest 

pups,  grown  cogs,  ami  brood  matrons  Large  in 
strn.-tive  itst,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON.  Box  1745  Oakland.  Iowa 


Collie  Puds  kind.  Also  tiuiuea  Pigs 

_ _ r  n,  drove  City,  1‘u 

Champion  Collie  Pups  EI  Ud 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden— Bp  Mrs. 

*1 .  H.  hlV  .  . 

Old  Time  Gar  dens -Bp  /LA/.  Earle  2.50 

FISwV'r/  *nd,*;<“rn»  «n  Their  Haunts- 

Plf^i  PK°  '  Wi  r,i!h'  o  V.  •  •  *  2.00 
riant  Physiology — Bp  Duggan  ,  .  1.60 

Forsale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St..N.¥. 
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Why  Not  Have  Eggs  When  Eggs  Are 
High? 

“You  can’t  make  hens  pay  at  present 
prices  of  feed.”  This  is  a  statement  re¬ 
cently  made  to  the  writer  by  a  friend  who 
is  considered  a  very  successful  dairyman, 
and  who  is  manager  of  a  big  estate  de¬ 
voted  to  several  'branches  of  farming,  in¬ 
cluding  poultry.  This  same  man.  when 
asked  about  his  dairy  work,  said  he  could 
show  fair  profit  notwithstanding  the  high 
<;ost  of  feeds  and  high-priced  labor.  These 
apparently  contradictory  statements  made 
by  a  farming  enthusiast  point  out  a  very 
vital  factor  in  the  success  of  any  line  of 
farming,  and  equally  so  of  any  other 
business.  This  man  had  for  years  writ¬ 
ten  and  talked  on  the  merits  of  the  dairy 
eow  when  carefully  selected,  bred,  fed  and 
managed.  He  had  advocated  the  economy 
of  home-grown  feeds  to  reduce  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  keeping  the  cow.  He  had,  in  his 
frequent  writings,  urged  the  value  of  cash 
crops  to  supplement  the  dairy  herd.  But 
when  it  came  to  poultry  he  had  no  use 
for  it  on  the  general  farm.  Here,  then, 
lies  a  big  factor  in  the  success  of  any 
farmer  in  his  chosen  specialties.  If  he 
likes  a  certain  kind  of  stock  or  a  certain 
kind  of  crop,  he  will  be  almost  sure  to 
succeed.  If  he  does  not,  well,  he  would 
better  let  the  other  fellow  raise  it. 

For  many  rears  it  has  seemed  to  the 
writer  that  the  farmer  with  a  small  herd 
and  with  a  few  cash  crops  was  just  the 
person  to  make  a  good  profit  from  poul¬ 
try,  if  he  would  devote  a  similar  degree 
of’  studv  and  care  to  the  fowls  that  he 
does  to  his  cows.  The  farmer  can  grow 
much  of  the  feed  needed,  and  lie  can  mar¬ 
ket  that  feed  through  the  birds  at  a  good 
profit.  Besides  this,  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  grain  grown  is  a  cull  product 

not  directly  salable. 

Now,  what  about  feed  prices  as  com¬ 
pared  with  egg  prices?  During  the  past 
three  years  feed  has  just  about  doubled 
in  price.  During  the  same  time  the  price 
0f  eggs  has  more  than  doubled.  Labor, 
of  course,  has  advanced,  but  on  the  farm 
much  of  the  poultry  work  can  be  done  by 
the  children  or  other  members  of  the 
family,  without  high-priced  labor. 

The  writer  has  always  found  good  pro¬ 
fit  from  poultry  on  the  farm.  Last  Spring 
I  decided  what  would  be  the  outcome 
from  war-time  poultry  raising.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  White  Leghorn  chicks  were  bought 
from  a  good  practical  breeder  and  were 
ordered  to  be  hatched  only  from  eggs  com 
ing  from  yearling  stock.  One  of.  the  ig- 
gest  mistakes  in  poultry  raising  is  m  the 
use  of  pullets  as  breeders  They  are 
weakened  by  heavy  production  and  ai 
often  not  sufficiently  well  developed  to 

fheenext°nimiSnSt  fStor  to  goo^Ttock! 
The  introduction. of  the  coal  stove  brooder 
is  the  biggest  improvement  in  ieai  | 
chicks  vet  brought  into  use.  Provides 
steady  *  heat  and  allows  the  chicks  to 
crowd  nearer  to  or  further  away  from 
the  heat  center  as  conditions  require.  Oae 
mistake  that  is  often  made  1'",“^”'- 
i,i<r  the  heat  too  soon,  ''hen  .June  wea 
ther’eomes  we  are  likely  .g,  think 
he-it  should  be  needed,  lhat  was  vum 
the ^ writer  lost  out  last  June,  when  as 
late  as  the  twentieth  there  was  «n  ex 
ceptionallv  cool  day  and  night,  a  week  o 
10  davs  after  brooder  fires  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  go  out.  The  results  gave  a  loss 
of  JO  strong  chicks,  which  were  smothered 
bv  Hacking  on  one  anothei  m  the  enor 
to  find  more  heat.  During  the  same  e\  - 
nin-  thT  owner  was  toasting  his  shins 
efore  a  "lowing  fire  in  the  fireplace,,  but 
S'd  iot  think  abort  his  (anther  eg . 

Such  losses  are  just  a  part  of  thegam 
of  chance  and  I  determined  that  tne 
balance  o£  the  flock  should  have  extra 

CaDood  feed,  with  plenty  of  skim-milk  to 
take  the  place  of  beef  scrap  and  plenty 
of  chance  to  exercise  kept  the  chicks  on 
«  e  gate  from  this  time  oil.  When  about 
SJht  weeks  old  the  cockerels  could  be 
identified,  and  were  separated  and  placed 
in  email  houses  to  be  forced  tor  the 
August  hotel  trade.  This  local  trade  gave 
a  "ood  market,  and  85  cents  each  for  bled 
•uni  picked  cockerels,  brought  down  the 
cost  of  the  remaining  pullets  very  con¬ 
siderably.  About  August  first  the  loss  o 
the  earlier  supply  of  slum-milk  made 
necessary  the  adoption  of  a  dry  mash 
mixture  with  10  to  15  per  cent  of  beef 
in  place  of  the  dry  masli  without 
beef1  scrap1  that  had  proved  useful  so  far 
We  felt  that  rapid  forcing  was  not 
necessary.  Former  experience  had  shown 
that  Leghorns  brought  to  laying  condi¬ 
tions  at  six  months  of  age  and  reaching 
LTt  age  early  in  November  were  more 
cemii  as  steady  Winter  layers  than 
those  which  started  laying  earlier.  One 
point  of  care  wherein  we  feel  part  of  oui 
success  may  be  found  was  in  eg 
housing  for  the  Winter.  « 
can  be  got  accustomed  to  their  win 
to,  homes  before  cold  weather  comes 
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they  will  settle  down  to  business  early  in 
November  and  usually  keep  at  it  for  the 
Winter.  This  former  experience  was  ver¬ 
ified  this  year.  On  October  12th  the 
birds  were  placed  in  one  large  room,  for¬ 
merly  a  stable.  They  showed  their  usual 
restlessness  for  two  to  three  weeks,  but 
as  cool,  bright  weather  came  on,  about 
November  1st.  the  birds  began-  laying. 
On  November  11th  they  helped  celebrate 
peace  by  becoming  six  months  of  age 
the  age  when  the  owner  felt,  they  should 
begin  to  pay  their  own  way.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  pullets,  which  made  up 
the  flock  after  culling  out  eight  or  10  un¬ 
dersized  ones,  were  then  laying  12  to  l.> 
eggs  per  day  and  in  a  few  days  were  up 
to  15  or  20.  and  from  then  the  race  for 
profit  was  well  under  way. 

\t  this  time  the  flock  was  well  settled 
on*  their  Winter  ration  of  mixed  grains 


age  early  in  November.  Third,  early 
housing  for  "  inter  in  not  too  warm,  open 
front,  dry  houses,  the  doors  of  which  may 
be  closed  when  the  nights  become  cold. 
Fourth,  plenty  of  dry  litter  in  which  to 
scatter  the  grain  to  encourage  exercise. 
Fifth,  liberal  feeding  of  green  food  a 
variety  of  grains  and  a  well  balanced  dry 
mash  with  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
beef  scrap.  Sixth,  a  good  market  for  eggs 
where  people  are  willing  to  pay  good 
prices  for  strictly  fresh,  clean  eggs,  not 
over  three  days  old  when  brought  to  mai- 
].pt.  CIIAS.  A.  PHELPS. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  A’. 
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Suspected  Roup 

Will  you  tell  me  what,  is  the  matter 
with  mv  chickens  and  what  to  do  tor 


A  spoonful  a  day 

¥ 


Her  WEIGHT  ONE  WUHD  [  ' 

IS 
Is 


¥ 


Keeping  the  Hens  Interested  in  Their  Job 


and  dry  mash,  and  this  with  plenty  of 
waste  cabbage  or  cauliflower,  plenty  of 
water  and  active  work  in  the  littei, 
helped  them  set  the  music  in  tune  that 
always  accompanies,  production.  I  he 
-ain  was  steady  until  it  reached  oo  per 
of  their  number  early  in  the  early 
of  December,  while  for  .  the  latter 
of  December  it  was  a  little  better 
this. 

interview  with  the  college  experts 


cent 
part 
half 
than 
An 


had  given  the  owner  a  “stunt”  to  measure 
up  to,  because  they  had  declared  that,  a 
•JO  per  cent  production  from  the  sixth  to 
the  seventh  month  would  be  a  good  re¬ 
sult.  The  end  of  the  seventh  month,  how¬ 
ever.  showed  a  production  of  2o%  per¬ 
cent  for  the  past  30  days,  with  a  profit 
of  $42.25  above  the  cost  of  feed,  all  feed 
being  charged  at  cost  prices,  even  that 
produced  on  the  farm. 

What’s  the  secret  of  good  egg  produc¬ 
tion  at  a  fair  profit  when  eggs  are  usually 
scarce’  First  and  foremost,  good  stock 
from  a  laying  strain  of  yearling  hens 
Second,  chicks  that  are  well  grown  and 
vigorous  and  that  come  to  six  months  ot 


them?  They  have  one  side  of  the  head 
swollen  just  a  little;  seemed  just  pulled  | 
around  the  eye;  cold  in  the  eye  and  eye 
watery.  w.  n.". 

Your  description  certainly  indicates  the  j 
presence  of  chronic  roup  in  the  flock,  the  j 
disease  subsiding  in  warm  weather  and  re-  | 
curring  with  the  damp,  colder  season. 
You  will  probably  be  unable  to  rid  your 
flock  of  it  until  you  dispose  of  all  atlectod 
birds,  and  possibly  the  whole  flock,  and 
restock  with  healthy  birds.  As  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  highly  contagious,  it  is.  of  course, 
necessary  to  rid  their  quarters  of  the 
contagion  by  thoroughly  cleaning  and 
disinfection.  It  would  be  useless  to  put 
healthv  birds  into  infected  quarters  and 
expect  them  to  remain  free  from  the  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  possible  that  a  thorough 
clearing  out  of  all  fowls  that  slimy  any 
signs  of  the  disease  and  a  renovation  ot 
the  poultry  quarters  would  suffice  to  free 
your  flock  from  the  infection  at  this  stage 
of  the  trouble.  Darkness,  dampness  and 
filth  hold  the  disease;  sunlight,  fresh  air 
and  cleanliness  combat  it.  M  d- 


to  make  20  kens  lay ! 

SLEEKEN E 

Mix  it  witk  the  mask ! 

MIX  just  a  tablespoonful  of 
8  LEEK KNE— that’s  all— in 
the  wet  mash  and  you’ve  a  real 
tonic  for  twenty  hens.  Or  in 
dry  mash,  a  half  a  package  to  a 
whole  bushel  of  the  feed.  Do  this 
and  as  sure  as  healthy  hens  lay 
more,  you  will  get  more  eggs! 

Poultry,  to  he  most  profitable, 
must  be  given  something  besides 
ordinary  food  now  and  then  and 
most  of  all .  when  winter  shuts 
them  off  from  Nature’s  remedies. 
When  putting  money  into  hens, 
why  not  put  in  a  little  more  and 
then  got  all  the  money  you  can 
out  of  them? 

Use  Sleekene  and  watch  the 
fine  results!  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you.  send  his  name  and  50 
cents'  and  a  full  sized  package 
will  be  sent  postpaid. 

Made  only  by 

G.  C.  Hanford  Mfg.  Co. 

3C4  Oneida  St.,  Syracuse,  New  York 

Y  Y  Y  X 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Better  and  bigger  crops  are  needed  tins  year.  Get  extra 
bushels  from  every  acre  by  giving  every  seed  a  chance  to 
“start  off”  right.  Distribute  the  seed  evenly  at  a  uni¬ 
form  depth.  Give  each  grain  an  even  chance  at 
moisture  and  perfect  germination.  The 
Favrtrife  Force  Feed  sows  the  grain  in  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  dull 
furrow  No  spilling  on  top  or  half  way  covering.  No  clogging  or  leav- 
”g  empty  toowf.  All  the  seed  sprouts  .grows  .wd  npens  evenly. 
Made  m  plain  grain  and  fertilizer  styles  and  in  all  sizes. 

F8l^^c^5,  Favorite  Tractor  Drills 

Adjustable  Hitch  for  use  with  any  tractor.  Power  lift  enables  oper- 

time  and  labor  saver  to  the  farmer. 

Send  for  the  Farmers’  Favorite  Catalog 

Farmers’  Favorite  Grain  Drills  have  been  on  the 
market  for  more  than  50  years  and  are  used  in  eve  y 
grain  growing  country  in  the  world. 

Call  on  your  dealer  and  have  him  show  and  explain 
These  and  other  special  features  and  the  ments 

the  Farmers’  Favorite  Gram  Drill,  which  is  sold 
under  the  strongest  possible  warranty. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Springfield,  Ohio 


HFF#=I== 


TheExtraEggs 

will  soon  pay  for  one  of  these 

Automatic 
S«!f 


Heating 

Poultry 
Fountains 
and  Heaters 


Keeps  water  at  the 
riffht  temperature 


riffht  temperature 
day  and  ni)?htin  the 
coideat  weather  and 


needs  one.  Price  of  lHeator  o  ®yery  Hen-House 
tafn  complete  SI. 75  OrdoraNOw/rAJ°S»^PtolnatiS.Foun" 
No.  R  and  testimonials  U  °  N0W  writ<s  for  circular 

*  ®**rnn»or"u5!SlJ,,,,*,,e»*  Write  lor  Offer. 

JL-S^jORQE  WORKS,  SARANAC.  MICHIGAN 


**•  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  26,  191S 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 


It’s  Easy  to  Raise  CHICKS 

With  the  Guaranteed 

EUREKA 

COLONY  BROODER 

Make  i he  test  yourself  at  my  risk.  Use  the 
brooder  30  days.  If  it  proves  unsatisfactory  in  any 
way  ship  it  back  at  my  expense  and  1 7vM  mail 
■would  you  my  check  tor  your  money  at  once. 

The  EUREKA  burns  coal  or  natural  gas  Is 

w,e,wPcnS'rV<e  ?nf  ?asy  t°  operate,  but  it  raises  the 
chicks.  If  I  did  not  know  it  will  please  you  I 
not  dare  give  this  unconditional  guarantee. 

1  do  know,  because  I  designed  it  and  build  ii 
complete,  in  my  own  big  stove  works. 


Order  now  to  insure  prompt  delivery 
tune  will  soon  be  here. 

500  chick  size,  $19  ;  1000 
chick  size,  $23. 


Cbick 


Write  today  for  Booklet 

J.  R.  W0THERSP00N 

244  North  Front  St. 
PHILADELPHIA  p*. 


PILLINCo*. 

PON'i 

TOOLS 


Double  the  Weight 
FromtheSameFeed 

weight  and  8reat  has  been  the  de- 

priceperlb?  f°r  theSe  Poetical, 

ready  -  to  -  use  caponizing 
tools  that  most  dealers  exhausted 
their  stocks.  The  fact  that  the  Pilling 
factory  was  working  1 00%  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  orders  for  surgical  instru¬ 
ments  prevented  us  from  refilling 
their  shelves. 

But  next  Spring  we  shall  be  able  to 
supply  dealers  who  order  early.  Get 
I  X,°p.r  orcfer  in  now — any  poultryman  with 
[  f~I-llug  caponizing  tools  and  our  complete 
illustrated  instructions  can  make  each  dol¬ 
lar  s  worth  of  feed  produce  four  times  as 

bZI  free  as  with  roosters*  Capon 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Est.  1814  America's  Pioneer  Maker  of 

Caponizing  Tools 


“LADY  VICTORY” 

1918  CHAMPION  ^ 

Lays  304  Eggs  per  year  1 
In  Egg  Competition 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  White  Wyandottes 
5.  C.  R.  /.  Reds 

“Worlds  Champion  Layers” 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 

Victo!'y-  ?m's-  C.W.Leghorn  lion,  wins  High- 
est  Honors  in  American  Egg  Laving  Contest  at 
|  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Average  25  eggs  j,,.,-  month 
during  coldest  Winter  known  tor 98 years.  Figureout 
for  yourself  how  layers  like  these  will  increase  your 
I  !Vv’/  ,s-  1  ogether  with  her  lour  sisters,  her  pen  laid 

lU.i  egrgs,wmnmgr  three  silv  er  cups  and  high  honors. 

Ama!!iont%of  l,tVe  Wyandotto  hens  in  the  preceding  North 
American  mlihc  Laying  Competition,  won  First  Pri™ «« ! 
Three  Silver  (Tups.  These  hens  laid  1166  orrs,  havintr  thSSo 
hiRh  individual  records:  294-267-221-220  etrgs.  Co  iii? 
government  supervision.  ^  contest  undei 

Our  Champion  Wyandotte  hen  "Liberty  Bell”  1.M  ■*,, 

okks.  winning  third  prize  and  cup  against  600  com^Utora67 
Merely  another  proof  of  our  success  in  breedimr  Cm 
laycl-f  Other  competition  winnings:  ■  -Oo-osff 

Reds  Highest  awards,  in  thoir  class.  N  A 

feMiaffir.!1  ovui'  -°°  ^  p-'.'Tn? 


_ _  1st  yr.  2dyr.Wk 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  1956  1366  36 

A?tTnaSrHtnry-xPai .  1548  1192  28 

Otto  G.  Luhrs.  N.  J .  1474  1245  20 

Wofl'  P‘V; .  1689  1488  40 

Harry  H.  Oher,  N  J .  1443  1.733  48 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  1199  12.91  32 

C.  Ward,  Me. .  1459  1381  19 

Woodside  I<  arm.  R.  1 .  1897  837  52 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass .  1635  1060  31 

Hollis  ton  Hill  Ponl. Pm.,  Mass.  1985  1176  33 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y .  1573  1035  20 

Victors.  Reichenbaeh.  Pa .  1038  899  6 

Overlook  J*  arm,  N.  J .  1662  1137  IB 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.j..  1214  994  0 
COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J..  1447  1245  17 

T.  J.  Enshn.  N.  J .  1302  1111  1 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  1854  1272  27 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N  Y. .  1445  1173  47 

A  H.  Faulkner,  N.J .  14I2  1044  12 

Thomas  Henry  Pa... .  1322  1123  26 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  1598  1288  32 

Lusscrolt  Farm  N.  J .  1761  1266  33 

E.C.Moore.  N.  J.......^.  .  i485  1215  31 

i.  H.  Matteson  &  Son.  R.  1 .  1410  1090  44 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  1460  1263  26 

H.  S.  luthill,  N.  J .  1721  lags  38 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R  1 .  1513  1 193  22 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J  .  1483  1223  17 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  1253  1069  23 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland,  Vt .  1591  836  8 

W.  P.  Lamg,  N.  J .  got  qiq  47 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.  J .  1279  1009  11 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J...  1522  964  16 

H.  W.  Colling  wood,  N.J .  1425  1325  30 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa .  1410  l°3l  n 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  1479  1153  9 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  i5-«  1193  35 

Miss  A.  S  Macintosh,  N.  J .  1635  1345  21 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J .  4900  1275  40 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa _  1082  891  30 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avaion  Farms,  Conn .  1937  1451  41 

E.  A.  BaUard,  Pa  .  1843  1704  26  ; 

W'"T‘yl'0'b  England . . . .  .  205!  1509  22  : 

dn0"  Ib^®k  Fav^N-  J"  1425  1128  38  ; 

Broad  Brook  I<  ann.N  Y .  1698  1485  42  : 

Clover  lawn  Farm,  N.  J .  1734  1540  33  ■ 

W.  J.  Cockme.  N.  J .  1674  1409  34  1 

1  «  <-'olJje8*  N< T*4 .  1730  1489  26  1 

r?y  Son.  N.J .  1649  1362  32  S 

Uias  pava1,  Jr„  N.  J  .  1728  1527  20  1 

D  p  x  Ls  ^ep?6'  .  1714  1961  7 

R.  1<.  A,  R  A.  Earie  N  J .  1595  J250  37  2 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J .  1772  1438  24  1 

w«n,c(«rew"eViN'J-N .  1772  1;!l'8  66  2 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn .  1749  1944  .>0  , 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J .  1977  jq89  30  1 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J .  1522  1373  S«  i 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J .  4597  1141  97  p 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Oliio....  IgTg  1113  27  r 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards. Conn....  1774  1221  19  1; 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo .  1436  laso  24  1  • 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,  Mass.  2114  1489  11  < 

Pinebeach  Poujtry Farm, N.J. .  1412  434$  38  o') 

R1rHail,"^°  t1  Nl  J .  1719  l578  39  17 

John  K.  Lauder,  N.  J .  1051  177^  o() 

P?erlWT11MnHltly  Conu',<  1867  1243  35  32 

ii  red  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  17**;  i«iq  •*» 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  1612  1445  25 

Merry  thonght  Farm,  Conn .  1673  1331  43  29 

Li.  M.  Myers,  N.J . .  1843  1490  24  01 

OakHillNFRttteSp«,N' J .  1851  146*  40  23< 

Iff?  f7  ',1; 

Oakland  Farm.  N.  J.  .  .:  .:  1655  ^  fo  B 

P  G  PhS?  P  Parry'  Pa . .  1295  ii  ^ 

g.tr.  Platt,. Pa.. .  2173  29  22- 

Riverside  Egg  Farm.  N.  Y .  1815  1434  35  24J 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.J .  1914  4494  33  4.54 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  1620  1243  28  115 

Sloan  s  Egg  Farm,  N.J .  1666  1462  36  {95 

Pmehnrst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa —  1884  136S  50  289 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.J .  1802  1456  34  272 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  1716  1376  inr. 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  1353  4459  33  4-'., 

Teuacro  J»ou  1  try  Farm ,  N.  J ... .  1312  1260  32  200 

Tom  s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  1702  1474  31  973 

Training  School,  N.  J .  1535  4494  on  7!, 

J.  Percy  VanZandt.N.  J..."::  2212  1471  «  ‘Is 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen,  N.  J .  2115  1282  44  297 

Gustav  W  alters.  N.J........,,,  1883  1310  *is  191 

White  House  Fonitry  Fm„  N.  J.  1489  1452  20  ->19 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa .  1950  1714  ™ 

Willanna  Farm,  N.J .  4945  4559  07 

Woodland  Farms.  N.  J .  isaG  1462  41 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J .  444s  4009  on 

lvomy  Singer,  N.  J .  4437  4999  7.. 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J .  1407  1293  23 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F;J'n\rPto\W .  1746  1398  37 

gred  C.  Nixon,  N.J .  1753  122^7  44 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J .  1754  4233  9 


Egtfs  Higher  than  Eve  r- 

And  You  CAN  getthem 

i:prPp,rt“  Js, 

food  conservation,  are  inferior  and  do  not  produce  results.  They  a-e  not 

palatable,  are  coarse  and  hard  to  digest.  7  6  not 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

rnakes  good  radons  better,  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  inferior  ones.  "  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  back“ 
invigorates  the  so^he  bird's' -Whi* «?  7^" 

Get  a  supply  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  from  your  dealer  today  Make 
erery  hen  lay  now  while  fresh  eggs  are  bringing  big  money. 

Big  Poultry  Book  FREE  on  request 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  2 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


k95  Buys  140-EggT| 

1 -  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 


-1(L . . 

'  w^'JYatF’  Copper  Tank,  Double  Users0 

I  H  ’wY'  Sjlf-Retralated.  With  S6.3S 

|  Hot -Water  140  -  Chick  Brooder  — both  only  $1S.95, 


Freight  Prepaid 


&  allowed  on  express.  Guaranteed. 
My  Special  Offers  provide  ways  to 
ear7?  extra  money.  Order  Now,  or 

Hatching  Facts  " 

>na 


’  T. ,  write  for  book.**Hatchin; 

i  R.n-  ru  • Free  and  tei13  ji™  r° 

|  Belie  City  Incubator  Co..  Box 


- — in,  Pres. 

.48,  Racine.  Wis. 


Kfl  EGG  INCUBATOR 
lOU  CHICK  BROODER 

S$f4!-5 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov-  hh 
ered  with  asbestos  and  gal- 
vanized  iron;  has  triple  ^ 

om,  »  a  waf[3»c°ppertank,nnrs- 
er3r,  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
™«-n3,9  DAYS'  TRIAL-moneV  blX  if 
not  O.K.  Wntefoi  FREE  Catalog  Now  _ _ _ 

i^ncladJncMbatorCo.BoalQI  RacIne.Wls 


LIBERTYMARVEL 
Oil-Bin-tiin^  BROODER 


Blue  Flame  Wickless 
Oil  Heated  Colony  Brooder 

Automatic  Regulation 

i  he  Liberty  Marvel  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  existing  coal 
crisis. 

Change  Your  Coal 

Burner  Into  a  , 

Liberty  Oil  Brooder  ^>1 

Big 

saving 
in 

operating 
|  expense. 

Brooding  ’ 

50  I 

to  { 

I  1000 
5hiC,kS 

for  less  than  6c  per  day.  Perfect 
faetion  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send 
for  circular  on  “Scientific  Brooding.” 

Liberty  Stove  Co.?&S^Vz 


Cockerels 
Baby  Chicks 
Eggs  bonis':Ret 

****  Reds.  B.  P. 
Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes 
Trapnested,  farm 
range  heavy  laying 
stock  that  will  multi  pi  v 
yonr  poultry  profits 
Illustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 

Galen  Farms, 

Box  100  Clyde,  N,  Y. 


Ferris  WhitcLcghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  26f  eggs.  Get  our  Dries  n.  ., 

snd  £earli,“s  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching^ 
resultsyr!  ?n<i  'i.<>kS'  We  ship  C.  O.  1).  and  guarantee 
Catalog  grives  prices;  describes  stock,  tells  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  bv 
free  ^o  '""  Strain’  Se,ld  for  copy^ow-it  is 
GE0SGE B.  FERRIS,  935  Union,  Grand  K 


Irfic,  Mich 


Jj 


260 

230 

69 


TotaIs .  161375  129499  2943  17431 


HATCHING  EGGS 
I  FINE  COCKERELS 
BABY  CHICKS 
BREEDING  STOCK 

Write  today  for 
copy  of  ‘ *Tho 
Story  of  tlio  200- 
Fkk  Hen,"  con- 
l  tainintr  pictures  of 
i  our  competition  winners, 
plans  of  trapnest.  feeding 
lormulas  and  other  val- 
ua  do  information  that 
will  Increase  your  eirvr  yield 

aSt  o^«.doducted  from  you 

'  THE  PENNA.  poultry  farm 

Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Most 

Profitable 

Poultry 


Chickens  Sick? — Use  Germozone 

GE°.  H.  LEE  CO„  Dept.  463.  OMAHA.  NEB. 


Poor-laying  Hens 

I  have  40  R.  I.  Red  pullets,  hatched 
April  1st  last,  that  started  to  lay  Septem- 
bci  1st  with  about  oue  egg  every  other 
day  through  that  mouth,  and  ifcvelsed 
only  to  about  an  average  of  six  or  seven 
eggs  a  day  now.  Just  now,  since  lavinsr 
have  been  feeding  a  laying  mash,  fed 
3st£  PI],;n-h  oaly  to  be  eaten  quickly! 
and  then  .3%  quarts  of  cracked  corn  at 
night,  h  or  awhile  I  fed  mixed  feed,  but 
,-p.  waf  so  P()or  that  I  discontinued  it. 
1  hey  have  the  dry  mash  before  them  all 
the  time  and  oyster  shells.  n  r 

Massachusetts. 

i®  impossible  to  say  why  two  flocks 
that  aie  very  much  alike  and  are  given 
the  same  care  vary  so  much  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  there  are  doubtless  excellent 
reasons  which  we  sometimes  express  bv 

7nlS  :,s  “heredity,”  ••trans¬ 
mitted  ability.”  etc.,  without  knowing  ex- 
actly  \yhat  it  is  that  is  inherited  and 
transmitted.  As  the  composition  of  the 
proprietary  feeds  that  you  mention  is 
known  only  to  the  manufacturers,  I  can- 
not  say  as  to  whether  they  are  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  fowls  or  not.  I  much 
prefer  to.mix  the  standard  foods  of  known 
composition  according  to  good  formulas, 
f 1 “ore  is  then  no  question  as  to  whether 
tood  ot  the  right  kind  is  being  supplied. 

M.  B.  D. 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

„  turns 
every  egg 

Without  opening  incubator 

Best  Construction 
simplest  to  Operate 

60—100—150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

w  Write  for-Catalogue 

ROGER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.,  NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 

PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

tlV09/^Sit  H,0n0rS,and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  m  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Uovt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
,,  .--jmrvaar  *l^mous  English  Laying  Strains. 

Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
??.on‘h  reco.rd  of  134  eggs  in  Jan. 
~~  Clr- Free-  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 

_ ^  L  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Fw&jla-Pire  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 

bautifuipieun,^.UgMLVlD; 


Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkevs 

stock.  Rep.y,  stamp.  Mr,  PEAR  "oodeba'cT . 


from 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  LAYERS 

ISbf ggSfi*  tnfarfVT  Ral1^-  Booking 

for  March  and ’  Anifl  n,r*,y'  Get1your  order>i  in  earlv 

Edgar  KHi27?l®t8ettll'tl,iIetlleyll*st-  c‘r-  A--® 

11  Box  t py  Pleagant  Talley,  N.  Y. 

Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

flom ’>40gtohSuky  waUiee‘raised  birt,is'  Pedigrees 

choose  f ,o  "8  a „  ' naV0  ,over  «  hundred  birds  to 
aii  i  m  W1^  make  you  a  good  selection 
All  stock  sold  subject  to  customers  approval' 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

roSS-?  „  “  efficient-  S.  C.  W. 

Bred  For  Business  LEGHORNS 

in  Stated 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

|  ™  ^own.  handsome  birds.  200-284-egg  stock  S3  m 

■  S1Q  ei>cli-  Matlitucli  White  Lephorn  farm,  Nlattituck,  N.  Y 

Tom  Barron’s  Leshorns  ^arsast  importer 

bsook  rmitfntff.  ifc.VMC 

ii j  ii/,,,* _ j ^  \»-  „  ^  RockSj  R.  I.  Reds 

*  Cockerels 

Cataio^fiee.  RIVERQXLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165.  Ri.rrdale  N  j! 

ForSale-Wyckolf  Strain  S.  C.¥Ieehoriis 

C  ockerels  direct.  J.  M.  CASE.  Gilboa,  New  York 


Thoroughbred  B  P  Rnpt  ?arch  Ia-ving  pallets.  S3. 

5  UUICU°.  •  •  BUCK  ei  BRITON  FARM.  Darlington.  Hd. 


Silver  Penciled  Rocks  Nic?1lar?e  cockerel  and  three 

Fn,t  8,0.  c.  7 


,  'O.IFL.I.rLeds  Nice  large 

?Lc,^Ss! 

kibisox  ItkVin  Pedigreed  White  Wyandotte 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  SSTffnSTt 

with  records.  R.  E.  LE  WIS.  A^alUhL,  N, 


sale  from 
ed  direct 

ew  York 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

fc^fellDh55'^?  strai«-  Wxreo  cockerels, 
and  iSo  each.  D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.y! 

D  CT  O  Pred  to  Lay.  Blue  Rib- 
■  W  ■  *X  EH  U  1,,on.,  Winners.  Cocker- 


WINNING  S.  C.  REDS 

STORRS 

1918  Winning  Reds,  1916 

by  Reds 

cockerels  from  best  Rxv?«Sky  ranee  laisecl 

« ii?  sS 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS  GROTON,  MASS 

K  ^Vhi‘e’  Hun?ar>an  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc 

«/»rr  dl  ^  /or®tock>nff  purposes. 

Ornamen ta^Duc^s^ jmd  Geese aiBeaift0?S '  ®Wp" s ' 

Wm'/mACKENSEN^  iimir  and'lnimait 

■  i.J.  ■^i.\CKE^SEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley.  Pa 


85  each 


CATALPA  POULTRY  ***&!$! 


Rhode  Island  Whites  Single 

folaye'*3eeachCOAnrf,S'  $5  each/  Fu'letsremiy 


Bred  to  Lay 

Selected  Breeders 


"REGAL  -  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Order 

chicks  now  for  Feb.  &  Mar.  DeliVv 
r?°*  Also  earl.v  hatched  ok  Is 

Mount  am  View  Pity.  Fn».,  Hopewell  Jnct.,  N.Y* 


wilt.  wmiMa I  COCKERELS 


January  11,  1919 
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|  PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


smart  schemes  to  do  an  ignorant  man  or 
a  trusting  woman  out  of  the  little  they 
have. 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

T 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  National  Vigilance  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
regarding  the  National  Food  and  Fur 
Association  of  Milwaukee,  Vis.. 

Our  vigilance  committee  in  Milwaukee, 
which  has  unusual  facilities  for  having 
detailed  and  accurate  knowledge  of  such 
a  Milwaukee  scheme,  reported  to  us  that 
it  had  known  C.  H.  Rowan,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  this  enterprise.  . 

Mr.  Rowan  appears  to  bear  tjf  repute 
tion  of  being  a  very  shrewd  man  wh 
operates  in  close  co-operation  with  skilled 
lawyers,  and  our  vigilance  committee  in 
Milwaukee  was  informed  by  the  police, 
who  know"  Rowan,  that  he  through  the 
aid  of  his  lawyers,  evidently  takes  the 
necessary  precautions  to  keep  within  the 

1)0 However,'  even  if  .  this  and  similar 
schemes,  such  as  guinea  pigs,  rabbits, 
pigeons,  etc.,  are  advertised  m  such .a 
manner  that  their  promoters  do  keep 
within  the  postal  laws,  this  alone  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  most  publishers. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  adveitisei  can 
so  word  his  advertising  matter  so  as  not 
to  violate  the  law,  yet  the  net  lesult  ot 
his  advertising  can  be  the  destruction  of 
public  confidence  in  advertising. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  persistently  refused 
the  advertiseing  of  all  these  pet  stock 
schemes.  Sometimes  we  have  had  only 
our  suspicions  to  guide  us,  but  the  ex- 
travagent  claims  of  profits  to  be  made  aie 
sufficient  to  cause  distrust. 

I  suppose  that  you  have  heard  that 
Mr  S.  E.  Pandolfo,  president,  and  Mr. 
John  Barritt.  secretary,  of  the  Pan  Motor 
Co,  St.  Cloud.  Minn.,  were  indicted  in 
the  II.  S.  Court  at  Fergus  Falls,  Minn., 
about  Nov.  15,  on  charges  of  using  the 
mails  in  furtherance  of  a  scheme  to  de¬ 
fraud.  January  3d  has  been  named  as  the 
date  for  a  hearing.  J-  K- 

Minnesota. 

When  we  expressed  our  opinion  in  The 
R,  N.-Y.  about  a  year  ago  regarding  this 
stock-selling  scheme  of  Mr.  Pandolfo,  the 
gentleman  threatened  to  sue  us  for  libel. 
Libel  .suit  is  the  club  that  all  promoters 
hold  over  the  heads  of  publishers  who  de¬ 
sire  to  protect  their  readers  from  losing 
their  hard-earned  savings  in  promotion 
schemes  of  this  kind.  The  United  States 
Government  evidently  found  sufficient 
evidence  of  fraud  in  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  to  sell  stock  to  warrant  an  indict¬ 
ment.  Whatever  the  result  of  the  fur¬ 
ther  legal  proceedings  may  be,  wre  only 
hope  that  no  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
have  ignored  our  warning. 


Enclosed  find  some 
agine  is  “sucker  bait. 


“literature”  I  im- 
These  people  have 


I  wish  that  vou  would  investigate  and 
show  up  Thorpe,  the  Syracuse  man  who 
was  in  automobile  school  and  sarage 
“skin  game”  for  several  years,  and  who 
was  tried  last  Spring  for  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails  in  connection  with  his  com.  e 
3  Section.  Central  New  York  is  full 
of  his  former  victims,  and  he  is  now  do¬ 
ing  business  under  several  names,  tbo 
principal  one  being  that  of  “Tbe  Vestern 
Agenc-v”  and  listing  farms  on  the  cash 
in-advance  scheme.  He  is  very 
to  keep  his  own  name  quiet,  as  it  u  ..uo 
well-known  to  stand  publicity.  He  is 
great  on  blind  ads.  similar  to  the  ones 
Inclosed,  cut  from  Syracuse  dailies.  One 
of  his  schemes  is  to  appoint  local ^agents 
to  list  farms  for  him,  and  collect 
from  the  agents  for  instructions,  bond, 

ttCHc  has  not  caught  me,  although  it  is 
not  his  fault  that  he  did  not  do  so,  as  ne 
attempted  to  get  me  for  the  -Vo.  1  oe.. 
lieve  him  to  be  one  of  the  smoothest  and 
slickest  crooks  in  Centra)  New  Yoik.  i 
am  very  confident  that  /  every  land 
owner  in  the  United  States  wouid  taa; 
Tttf  R  N.-Y.  a  large  oar  of  the  crooks 
operating  on  the  farmers  would  have  -o 
go  out  of  business.  0 

New  York. 

The  above  report  refers  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Walter  F.  Thorpe,  who  was  fined 
$500  last  May  oy  Judge  Ray  under  in¬ 
dictment  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 
Evidently  Mr.  Thorpe  has  now  adopted 
the  listing  fee  scheme  of  D.  B.  Cornell 
&  Co.,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  One 
faker  is  never  above  stealing  the  scheme 
of  another.  Judge  Ray  expressed  our 
sentiments,  regarding  such  rascals,  when 
in  sentencing  Thorpe  he  said: 

You  thought  vou  were  safe  because  you 
were  get small  sums  and  the  persons 
vou  deaV.:  with  would  either  keep  quiet 
from  pri<?r-  or  not  want  to  be  subpoenaed 
before  'Grand  Jury.  In  your  anxiety  to 
make  money  you  say  you  relied  on  tbe 
advice  of  a  lawyer.  I  don’t  know  who  he 
is  but  I  hope  someone  has  given  him  a 
scolding  such  as  I  am  giving  you. 

sharp  practices  in  dealing.  with  men 
and  women  through  the  United  States 
mails  must  not  be  tolerated.  I  have  rnoie 
respect  for  the  man  who  with  a  heavy 
cudgel  holds  up  someone  and  demands 
monev  than  I  have  for  the  man  who  uses 


agine  is  SUCher  mm. 

rented  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  a  vacant 
store  and  are  showing  “shale  so  rich  m 
oil  it  burns  when  a  match  is  lighted  and 
touched  to  it.  These  people  are  evident¬ 
ly  intending  to  work  the  East,  and  n't 
is  “bunk”  you  will  probably  wish  to  vain 
against  them. 

The  above  refers  to  the  prospectus  aud 
operations  of  Consumers’  Oil  and  Shale 
Co.  of  Arizona.  There  seems  to  be  no 
question  that  the  shale  rock  in  some  of 
the  Western  States  does  contain  large 
quantities  of  oil,  but  our  information  is 
that  no  process  has  yet  been  devised  for 
extracting  the  oil  economically  enough  to 
compete  with  the  oil  secured  from  wells. 
When  the  supply  of  oil  from  wells  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  or  if  a  more  economical  means 
of  extracting  the  oil  from  this  shale  rock 
is  discovered,  it  is  then  possible  that  the 
industry  of  extracting  the  oil  from  shale 
rock  can  be  developed  on  a  profitable 
basis,  but,  for  the  present,  at  least,  invest¬ 
ment  in  anv  of  these  concerns  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  speculation. 

If  these  were  any  good  prospects  that 
these  companies  formed  for  the  pin  pose 
of  extracting  oil  from  the  shale  rock  were 
to  become  profitable  in  the  near  future, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  promot¬ 
ers  to  go  around  giving  demonstrations  to 
secure  investments  from  inexperienced 
people.  There  are  plenty  of  practical 
men  in  the  oil  business  with  ample  capi- 
tal  w7ho  would  be  glad  to  take  advantage 
of  the  oil  shale  business,  if  they  saw  any¬ 
thing  in  it. 

The  inclosed  “dope,”  I  think,  will  be  of 
interest  to  you  and  all  .  the  K.  w.-x. 
family,  and  think  it  should  come Biule.1 
the  head  of  your  Dun  and  Bradstreet 
better  known  as  “Publisher  s  Desk. .  This 
is  the  second  one  I  have  received  m  two 
davs,  and  I  am  sure  they  need  the  money 
from  the  farmers,  as  the  banks  would  not 
want  2.000  per  cent.  G-  H- 

Pennsylvania. 

The  circular  inclosed  with  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  letter  is  an  appeal  from  Mina 
Transfer  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
for  investment  in  their  stock.  The  idea 
is  to  run  motor  trucks  between  the  large 
cities  and  operate  an  express  business, 
and  an  instance  is  cited  where  2,000  per 
cent  profit  was  earned  in  operating  a 
motor  truck  between  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.  The  logic  of  the  situation, 
of  course,  is  that  if  there  are  any  such 
profits  to  be  made,  the  nvomoters  of  this 
company  should  keei  such  a  good  thing 
for  themselves.  There  is  certainly  no 
need  to  go  to  country  neople  for  money 
to  finance  an  undertaking  that  will  prove 
such  a  money-maker  as  it  is  represented 
this  will  Ijecome !  The  real  facts  aie  that 
these  promoters  are  willing  to  try  the 
fevperinifcnt  if  inexperienced  investors  will 
put  up  the  money  for  them.  No  man  of 
experience  would  venture  a  penny  on  such 
a  proposition.  From  the  tone  of  G.  II.  R.  s 
letter  he  is  no  danger  of  swallowing  any 
alluring  “sucker  bait.” 


VDISO 


E  p  AR  ATO  RZ-  1 

Puts  a  “Pay  Streak” 
in  the  Dairy 

ALL  the  cream,  ALL  the  time,  from  ALL 
the  cows. 

—The  foundation-principle  in  dairying  for 
profit;  first  made  100%—  possible  by  the 
“United  States.” 

Having  that  achievement  secure,  all  the  in¬ 
ventive  genius  of  the  United  States  orSan_ 
ization  has  concentrated  on  time-  and  labor- 
saving  features. 

Seven  exclusive  patents  in  eighteen  months 
only  suggest  the  story  of  the  new  United 

States  Disc  Separator. 

Besides  Perfect 
Skimming 

— If  easy  washing  is  important ;  if 
easy  running  is  desirable  ;  if  dura¬ 
ble  one-piece  frame  construction  is 
an  engineering  achievement  then 
you  must  investigate  the  new 
“United  States.” 

See  the  United  States  dealer. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  literature 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Chicago  Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City 


Use  tout 


Recently  I  clipped  from  a  form  papoi 
a  puzzle,  which  I  solved  and  returned  to 
the  Ocean  Beach  Development  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md.  They  wrote  and  told  me 
til  fit  »SOlTr  ing  the  puzzle  entitled  me  to  a 
lot  at  Ld antic  City,  Md.,  and  sent  me  a 
deed  for  same,  which  cost  me  $7.50.  Now 
they  want  me  to  pay  taxes  on  this  lot  for 
Mve  years,  from  1918  to  1922  If  you 
could'  give  anv  information  as  to  the  re¬ 
liability  of  this  company  you  would 
oblige  me  very  much.  M* M- 

Pennsylvania. 

This  old  puzzle  fake  scheme  has  been 
exposed  time  and  time  again  in  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  department.  It  is  merely  a 
plan  to  make  the  prospect  believe  he  is 
getting  something  for  nothing.  The 
scheme  always  works  the  other  way  he 
pays  something  for  nothing.  No  laud  oi 
lots  of  value  are  ever  disposed  of  in  this 
way.  M.  M.  would  do  well  to  consider 
his  $7.50  lost  and  forget  the  transaction, 
except  to  profit  by  it  in  the  futuie. 


'  grind  your  FEED 
■  FILL  YOUR  SILO 
'  SAW  YOUR  WOOD 
‘  SHELL  YOUR  CORN 
PUMP  YOUR  WATER 
►  eri  CUftTF  YOUR  GRAIN 


■  C-  '  ^ 

Ward  Work-a- Ford 

-n  u  onrrinO  for  leSS  than  thO  COSt  OI 

Gives  you  dnrri  'huflda  the  best  engine  in  the  world— 
?‘2  h.  P.  flB°r<fhecar  —  and  you  might  as  well  save 

missss=s 

8SSB 

THE  WARD  CO.,  2040  M  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


tcrmewa&SILOS 


The  3  walls  of  Craine  patent¬ 
ed  silos  insure  strength, 
permanency  and  perfect  sil¬ 
age;  keep  warmth  in  and  cold  out. 

“Crainelox”  patent  covering 
does  away  with  bother  of  iron 
hoops  and  provides  best  insur¬ 
ance  against  wind  and  weather. 
Old  stave  silos  can  be  made  into 
new,  permanent,  3-wall  silos  at 
one-half  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Send  for  Catalog,  prices,  terms 
and  Agency  Offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  110,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


Get  Silver’s  bnoeowk 


,  ON  SILO  FILLERS 

Now  ready  to  mail.  Learn  how '  'Silver- 
ized  Silage*'  increases  yield  of  farm 
Stock.  Our  printed  matter  covers  al 
styleshand  or  power  cutters.  Send  for  it. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

364  Broadway,  Salem,  O 


CORONA 


CJOOL  frftT 
COMPOUND 


SO  O  Buy*  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  C/-±. 
MO  Light  running,  easy  cleaning 
v  w  close  ekimming,  durable 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  - 

ftlbaUgh-Dover  Co.  2171  M,r»hiIIBI.  Chicago 


is  a  wonderful  healing  remedy  unlike 
anything  youeverused.  ForGalled  and 
Sore  Shoulders.  Barb  Wire  Cuts  Wounds. 
Scratches.  Split  Hoofs,  Sore  Teats  on  Cows, 
it  has  no  equal.  I  want  you  to,tr5’ 
edy  at  my  expense.  1  will  send  you  a 

Sample  Box  FREE 

l  n  aant  AF  nlilPA  VOU 


The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Rural  Savings  aud  Loan  Association  will 
be  held  January  13th,  1919,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  electing  officers  and  directors  for 

the  coming  year.  M*  n*  keyes, 

Secretary. 


Eiqtwmb 


KEROSENE 

engines 


It  won't  coat  you  a  cent  or  place  you 
undor  any  obligationa-just  Bond  - 
me  your  name  and  addresB.  It  a 
worth  ita  weight  tn  aDy 

farmer  or  dairyman.  W rite. 

C.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Pros., 

THE  CORONA  MFQ.  CO. 

lOCoronaBlock^enton^Uj 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 

_  .  «•  • gL  «  Ana*  an/f 


Start  Easy 

,1/  rr  p  oo  H«P.  SO  Days’  Trial. 
Money' ^Back*  Guarantee.  Prompt  shipment. 
Money  oa  Writa  for  present  money  saving 

Low  Prices  priceB  Bm]  Free  bA°Hv ^ n'lJl? 
ETFTa  wont  to  know. toot. w— 

OTTAWA  MFG,  CO.  OTTAWA?  KANS. 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutter#. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS..  Box,  5,  Ea»ton,  P«. 


“Well,  Pat,”  said  the  visitor,  we 
must  all  die  once.”  “That’s  plnvatt  both¬ 
ers  me,”  replied  the  very  sick  mau.  It 
Oi  could  die  half  a  dozen  times  Oi  would¬ 
n’t  mind  it.” — Rostou  I  ronscript. 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 


Money  r*  funded  If  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 

NEW  YORK  1  S3  Hudson  A 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price.  $2.50.  The  be*t  general 
farm  book  For  Bale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


THIS  IS  REAL  CHARITY 

We  nfk  yo,Ir0loyal°afd  b°y  S“Ven  t0  fourteen  Wrs. 

417  a™Pm^?IN,G  OUT  BUREAU 

417  Broome  Slrool  NEW  YORK 


100  Fine  White  Envelopes  I0i“Lfr,et"™  neatly 

Paid,  only  75, ■.  Sample  frog.  A/HOwV^Pn^rSr'g, 

FARMS 

_  requirements.  E.  e.  slscum.  141  B’wi/S  r 


WAN  JED— Two  tenant  men,  March  1  for  work 
on  general  farming  and  dairy  farin';  must  be 
sober,  reliable  and  good  workers;  give  references 
wtm  Pxpected  in  first  letter  w  s 

HINCHBY,  P,  Q,  Box  720,  Rochester,  N.  Y.'  S* 


.voung  or  middle-aged  woman  wanted 
m-v  «anS'St  111  i,I,OI,sework  in  author’s  family  sal- 
my  $30  a  month;  no  heavy  washing-  write  fnii^ 
concernmg  yourself;  for  right  pe?fon  an  excem 

S  Til  nEYrt,TrTt,V viV"  p'easant  surroundings.  M 
s’  tILDEN,  Elm  St..  Northampton.  Mass 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

tisomonta  will  ko  undor  n^^  A  o  r^’61^  I!ve  H?ock  atlver- 
tt£dccSS^„N"rSery  fid  vertiaenKoitsh  vvill  "not  Z 

to'apoea'r'hi  thcffollowin^weetps  issuef*^**3* 


morning 


^  orchard!  nenr7)iston°n|r  ^^"““ercial  peach 

be  willing  to  work,  Z^win' have  ^im^rof’af 

sistance;  good  house-  nc„.,i  ,  y  01  a&* 

York  City  C ’  Hanover  Square,  New 


1  ARM  MANAGER  wants  position 
Yorker.  J°-‘>  care  Kural  New- 


.Jh.r.ns.ny  «>  H  S  A  «r,  propetty 

Enquire  of  O. 


s~  ir¥„: 

ADVERTISER1”, ni!o an<1  can  tools.  Write 

vim, USER  .jQ42,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


rional  location;  about  75  acrcg 
BRIAN,  Dykemans,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WbredrEcameinSto  “aJfc  e£perien<‘f'd  with  pure- 

"arvt  SIRLEY 


0\  ERSEAS  MAN.  honorably  discharged  desires 

gasarsrsr.-ss 

STRONG1 llclP0at;  ‘;efor?nces.  HORACE  E.’ ARM- 
N.  j.  '  T|  ^  V  arwick  Avenue,  South  Orange, 


Situations  Wanted 

harm 


WMM^?.liVe  ’"•irc  superin temrent  or  farm 

seys  •fdvanc1ifrot^I\erlence  \vith  Holsteins,  Guern- 
c-ilves'-  world  record  expert  with 

niinn  -  ’  rn?  le  ?  an(*  machinery,  steam  or  <*as- 


f,.»  «Srten»: ,SS!  JC 


«iw 


Thiel  Is,  N.  Y. 


^ng^^aTsTS  ma"  baIin»  agricultural  train- 
■  •  H.  CULLEN,  Marshallton,  Del.  IPy  ro 


Sr™™1 

Rural*  New-Yorker!*1"  ADVER™RR  4624, 


yonr 

care 


_ ew-Yorker. 

1  AR¥  ^MANAGER,  dairyman,  breeder  and  gen- 

"arms; 


eral  farmer;  21  years  manager  of  large  fn 

t**  **■  t).  or  any  branch  nf  nmtiomi  _ 


fir 
care 


<t  to  0r,  any  branch  of  modern  farming-  on lv 

si^tessr-  advEktS& ss. 


Miscellane 


ous 


] 


APPLES!  APPLES t  APPTpcjv  p  t 

vt appies  wrue  io  c.  j^yoder,  aa 


F  tolfep^tor^l  250CTbsm  Steam  Tnr- 

with  boiler :  reason  for  c"ir  caPacity;  complete 
bargain  price  ?o  “nick  h  m?  ha™  soId  stock; 
D-  EARL,  Herkimer,  Cn.  Y'  ''  Write  RALPH 


FOR  SALE- — "Portable  lft  tt  t>  /*<  ■«. 

Engine;  perfect  condition'-  P' /:aso,jn('  Badger 

fe.tn.Y”*”-  &  ™  s  MS: 


:  •“  -ass 

distribution-  ,  1  '  ibe  production  as  well  as 

-rini  U  V,  a"sires  Position.  advertiser 
oOPl,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  '  EUTISRE 


s:m~s=mrm 

irlrT®1  sak 

.  .  .  ,auy  w?rk  "i  registered  herd.  Jerseys  and 


MHfe4GS,erience.  ^"y;  “  P^acttcal  fa™"r’' 

»  Ru^U^ Yo^T3  ADVErST  « 

IlliSIPs 

kinds  °off  »« 

ADVERTISER  5040,  care  Rural  New-Yorkm-"86' 


ity  and  character.  ADVERTISER  .^nno  abll‘ 
Rural  New-Yorker.  USER  o000,  care 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 


small  n,-of  farm  machinery;  married 

and  ab'ii  t  -y:n  -erl,n"  r(>fcrcnces  as  to  character 

Address  A D V E R T I S F R P TOM° " 3  not  considered. 
Yorker.  ekusER  .,023,  care  Rural  New- 


and  references.  LAUREL  LOCKS  FARM,  Potts! 


town.  Pa. 


RELIABLE  man  to  run  my  poultry  and  fruit 
ANTED — Married 


kinds  of  far 
E-  E.  HOKK 


u  stock-,  operating  and  repairing  all 
.far'a  machinery;  can  furnish'  reference 
IKES,  Springfield  Center.  N.  Y. 


_  ,  .  .  -  mail  ns  working1  foreman  nn 

a  dairy  farm:  house  and  wood  furnished-  go  i 
opportunity  for  a  practical  farmer  not  afraid 
work:  must  <ro  milking;  state  experience  age 
salary  expect, -d;  only  those  having  best  refer' 

AnVERTIUMP:Pl^nfarm  ,laai'  MoXown,  N.'T 
1  U'UM1R  ,.030,  care  RurqJ  New-Yorker. 

7 K n~?’.r ' 1  s; f wo r t 1 1  y .  middle-aged  lady  feol- 
fnn!-Tl  °r  'v,ut°)>  who  would  like  good  home  in 
work-  wi»,rho  acl!'lts’  \°  assist  with  light  house- 

clotlies.  BOX  12  Ke\ly  Corners,<'iN!!'Y!!,Kl  S°0tl 

Y  ANTED— Middle-aged  mail  with  married  son 

•nan  as  working  foreman  and  second’ 

man  on  -.>0-aere  farm  near  Philadeljiliia-  both 
men  must  he  sober,  industrious  and  careful 
workers  willing  and  able  to  follow  instructions 
•m,ik  nn’  n°-°  S'  ln\Plements  and  the  farm  in  order' 

T  ««£"  ?,ngS  wh.ero  the-v  belong;  to  such  a  pair 
I  offei  permanent  positions  at  good  wages  ui- 

rivil'S  with  heat,  light  and  bath;  appli- 
o, nits  will  please  state  ago,  experience,  all  quali- 
fiiations,  when  you  could  start  work,  and  -ill 
other  pertinent  information,  including  wages 
Doctor]:  con  Id  non 


-  ^^.^‘ke  fun 
5028,  e'are S Ru nil°X ew- Yorker.8  ADVERP^ER 


sliSliilffH 

5aHgasgS;5 

in  Mahoning” County,  ^Ohlo';  231  lairy.fafirm 
GEORGE  ALDRICH  nn  references.  Address 

Youngstown,  Ohio  ’  D°"ar  Bank  BIde- 

PURd’y1  Vlonfga  '  bargain :  no  agents.”1^  be 
f  RI)Y,  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  R  2 


and 

A. 


F°SfonS;rh^lV„nd  Veld^!  afso^’  iVin  ^ 

tom  Oliver  plows*  price  ~  i  bot- 

gOHE  RHODES.  '■Uft.SfSA’gS 


FOR 


a  ~k 


H. 


“ewR  joh?T>  g0h,f  °nt  of  business  will 
ADVERujEaRJo5y ra?e  ^^VgUgyie. 


H. 


^n^oX^Hble^ondUion-^t3?  gar(len  tractor 
aon  for  selling,  n  F  f)\mn\'rin  anfl  rea" 
R.  I.  &  DAVISON,  Pawtucket, 


BT  CKM  HEAT  EXTRACTED  HONEY  c  i 
my  station,  10-lb  nails  m  °- 

$1.25;  165-lb.  kegs  iflcnsr’  lh“‘3  ’  .8'!b’  palls- 
zene,  12  lbs  st  •  ‘  ,per  Jb. ,  postpaid  in  2nd 

WILCOX,  West  D-a„byr,1NZ0^’  S3’40’  R-^  C. 


0  Ohio*^^!^ '  Wit'fc  tread  p°wer,  with, 
class  condition-  also  one  \mrsfr’i completei  first- 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm  for  sale-  iri 
—  acres;  13  miles  from  Trenton.  T  v>^ . 


Dresher,  Pa. 


J.  Roberts, 


G<fari  ERAYCi:  for  dairyman  with  small  capi- 

^  Sy.  asrss^  x 

BiUehess  1  Co^0  New  r  York  Gefiftfv-tim  clLean]ei'y ; 
t^\*enty-fivo  hundred  cash  or  rent  ^  witi/^nK0^’ 
S3S.  “''ERTISER  5024,  d°l  Rn“ 


Park,  L.  I.  ’  L‘ox  146.  Central 


isam5?"r ‘  j- v^’essisr 


rnf..l  New-YoZ?-  -ADVERTISER  W  ’ 


care 


FARMER— College  trained,  backed  bv  9  years’ 

estatPeroerCfnrne-SireS  conneetio«  with  high-grade 
MeBRIDE  ST?  JaS^M^r  S°!iCi,e"-'  110 


l..  Li.  SELTALR,  Marumisco,  Md. 


Cornell  gasoline  hrondo-’  iP  .  ?1,o:  several 

HOMER  POULTRY^ARM,  Homeeri’N$5Y.enPh- 

F^r^EENC^i?1<iI1C^-tiye  Crea.ne^y,  « 
miles  from  D  &  ir  R  R  ?  coni,lition:  six 
Inquire  of  LEO  J.  TILLAPAfoVcSle* 

sLued  ENovembeEA?9i7;  no’4°°  capa.city’  iu- 
refused.  J.  GUY  I.KSHKr'.  Np^thtmi? 


WANTED— Practical  farm 


TUER  -mi"USe  allowance  for  same.  ADVER- 
uu-.R  o031,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE,  experienced  man  wants  steady  nosi- 
lnrtiis.fi,?”  f.ru  li  or  general  farm;  steady,  capable 
lous'  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
503o,  care  Rural-New-Yorker.  RiZS>ER 

POSITION  wanted  as  manager  or  working  f  irm 
foreman  on  gentleman’s  Estate;  practical  I? 
perience  in  all  branches  of  general  ayrionit,,^' 


WhonZEI^int  ®M*5«J»ioned  house  for  tea- 

ADVERTISER  wo  ’’  75  ”iiIes  New  York  Cirv. 
.vmnauiSER  5032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ‘ 


'  V.t, Ar  E0R  BAI-E  to  close  estate;  150  acres  -mod 

SS  S^SmVJlSS:  iwssr  „.*S 


FOR  SALE— 200-aere  farm  In  Greensville  Co 

along  Southern  Railway,  at  James  River  Jet  -’ 
i"a?SL  to.:Wer  of  all  kinds;  Sroomhouse.' 


poria,  Va. 


peeted;  could  use  more  men,  either  single  or 

ADVER^iseu  St  laundress  and  housemaid. 

■m>\  J.Mi.MJi  5020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Man  who  understands  orchard*  work 
sh i”?I'Uling  trimming,  spraying  and  care  of  fruit: 

nlnn  M  v”  preferred.  w-  C.  WHIPPLE,  Ar-  ,  _ _ 

- _ _ _ _ _  " t?'PRR — Position  as  superintendent  or  mana- 

Wgond  n!ukM*Ceo1detPnt  farm  I,lan:  must  be  a  stwk^r hafmJR*',g  an^nmnaglment^o^  live 

from  New  °U-,  Eong  Tsla'"l.  00  miles 

.mi  N  ,  ' ork;  Family  two  adults  and  four 

rnn!‘,|10")  b?f'''eeu  »ms  two  and  11:  no  washing 
™  Ed»J’Uf  musf  J'elp  with  mending,  plain 
sewing  and  care  of  children;  will  be  treated  is 
"™4.of._t.bp,  family;  only  persons  desiring  perm'a- 


F ARM  ICR  SALE — 108  acres:  75  in  cultivation- 
.  V,a,.auce-  timber  and  pasture;  good  soil:  -ood 
niildings;  spring  water;  plenty  fruit;  $°50O- 

easy  forms.  ROLL0  SHOEMAKER  R.  F  d' 
No.  1,  Bangor,  Pa. 


^Sl^ScTsA'.r^  =  «» 

z,  i:;80, r”*"  ^ 

Ts&tz  tssss  i?/  ^oioin 

s 

JAY  T.  SMITH.  Rupert, *>!.*'’  remit  With  order- 


^wSP^^fn0^^  m°Ttng  raaohine  and 

large  bam'and-^  tho ““  o-room  house,  maple  svrup  PETi'p  *  ru  vr4'°n  V  a!s°  pnre 

^  aooessar.v  buildings;  price  Mich.  ‘  1  PLJI-R  HANEb,  Farmington. 

v“  acre,  niUbt  sell  on  account  of  ^ipfenp^c • 
wnte  owner,  W.  S.  RICHARDSON.  No.  Eml 


p2°  pVowt!1  bargain!  °r-S'  5S!s_a“?-**“  Deere. 

Pa. 


*  »uu  uUiiU  l/rrlr 

E.  ROL  TZAHN,  Aspers. 


nent  employment  need  apply  wages  $30  per 
Yorker.  ADVERTIBER  5049,’  cure^Rural  New- 

"  fa  mil  v^Jih,  middle-aged  married  man,  with 
bred  “h iws"  t  experience  m  earing  for  thorough- 

select  herd  °"tT1'e  oharKe  of  m.v  small 

i  ie<t  herd  of  Duroc  Jerseys;  have  ready  for 

occupancy  a  fine  nine-room  house  wh  if 

m2deru  improvements; 
rig,lt  Piace  for  one  who  can  also  answer 

h«hRs  ff?8p0n<,enCe:  ploase  Kive  details  as  to 
!l®bif8’  references,  wages,  etc.  W.  H.  WIIIT- 
l,  Enfield,  Conn. 

WANTED— Experienced  man  for  general  farm¬ 
ing;  married;  good  milker;  good  opportunity 


ANAN’I’ED — Single  mail  on  poultry  and  fruit 
farm;  no  booze  or  tobacco;  state  farming  e\ 

TISER  °Kfu«gC  and T> sa,ary  expected.  ADVBR- 
HM.R  o048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Girls  for  waitresses;  year  around' 
positions;  $2°  per  month;  board  ami  room  fur- 
lu  Mien.  Address  THE  CLIFTON  SPRtves 
SANITARIUM  CQ.,  Clifton  Spring,  N.  Y 

2K!£  1?  Ss,r? 

SS'r„“i  N^TorS."'-  ABVKm''SEU  5K4. 


ST  PEKINTENDENT,  married,  no  children  de 

Vifrn  ’ist—M0-”  0,1 ,  Kent  Ionian's  estate  and  farm. 
Apnl  1st.  _4  .tears  experienee;  able  to  build  »nr 
estate  up  to  first-class  condition:  only  first-class 

l  AR5r  MANAGER  wishes  position  on  gentle 

man  s  estate  by  April  1st:  life  experienced  all 
bram-l.cs;  only  larger  position  considered ;  per- 

ADVEinn"FRWTna7est  refprences:  state  wages. 
•un  UrilsMl  o03i,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRAp,pTP.AE’  experienced  poultryman,  with  Cor- 
nell  training,  wants  position  to  take  charge  of 
poultry  plant  and  operate  it;  will  consider  work- 
nfg.,°f  perce,ltage:  preferably  large  plant:  best 

TI<5ER r-i’u-S:  dis<'Liargpd  front  army.  ADVER- 
l  ISEK  .)04o,  pare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAR,,tlEI>  American:  farmer  by  birth,  choice 
norflL  e,xpe.r’enc,::  natural  mechanic:  age  4fi- 
perfect  health;  just  finished  S  months’  service 
in  .France  with  U.  S.  Naval  Forces-  wilt  i,„  lli 
orably  discharged  in  few  days;  wishes  einplov- 

Zlle 

Yorker.  Am  ERT!bER  .AM 4,  care  Rural  New- 


W,A=*,LEI>_DaiIy  farm  to  work  on  shares  or 

position  as  farm  manager;  life  experience- 
bay^ .  thorough  knowledge  on  dairy  and  grain 
w oik,  best  reference:  have  a  daughter  college 
trained,  experienced  in  milk  testing  and1  general 

Rur“l  N'ewlYofker''.088  ADVERTISER  5025,  care 


FARM  WANTED — Southern  Vermont,  Western 

Massachusetts  or  Eastern  New  York;  about  50 
rv[fg  p^iff  pasture;  buildings;  now  car- 
1_  p?." s-  team  and  equipment:  must  rent 

Rural  New-Yorker.0”’  ADVERT1SER  50X3.  cure 


WANTED— To  rent,  one  to  five  acres  for  term 
years  in  exchange  for  services;  also  to  work 

crre0RSeraI,NyewPYoerkerme’  ADVERTISER  5022 • 


E(>R  SALE-Five  acres;  heart  Vineland  poulirv 

houses  ’“ho -Iarinf  hopsesv capacity  600;  brooder 
houses,  800,  Cyphers  incubators,  feed  house  car- 

flffo  t)10f10Mn  •  *  Oul 


WA  N  T  E  D — Fa  rm 


°«SDl5oTy.r;tjPff“T;hL5Virsrte„i;r 

JS6,  °£.  Trs-  mL,-Ers  *&&&  p« Si: 


Bl»‘lE*  23c'  ™NIb.T  10.”r'p»,4?1  ?S’^ni,05e,i;: 


Ti  %  its 

JOY.  KnoSCnii  ..E!fc  T°  “°'°r-  m-  LK“'; 


Wfi™7^?~R<lPman  garden  tractor;  must  be  in 

Bound  Brook,  N.PJ.  a”d  reasonnble-  BOX  151. 


V0J;y?T  MACHINE RY-One  Iron  Age  planter- 

CloTt  I!"0V'°r  dlg-er-  largest  size:  one  Little 
(.riant  sprayer,  brass  tubinsr*  one  1ft  ft- 

used  'on*  °ar»er;  aR  in  seo,r  condition:'  sprayf? 

GEO.  “wDODWARJof^Danvdlle.*  Me?”*  reaUCtl'0n' 


UOTTAGE  CHEESE — Freshly  made:  parcel  post 
prepaui  second  zone;  pound  package  for  mnr 
ter  .dollar.  BROADMEADOW  '  farm,  Ra,^ 


"cofoS1  bS^XeTnaSr^ 

SoufhaSr  N.  P0I'LTUT 


W«LN,TKV~PidtF  pre|s:  second-hand:  medium 

Sa?em’cohflK!°*  JAC0B  BR0W?}’  ER-“ 


1  OULTRYMAN  with  the  experience,  ability  and 

brains  to  make  plant  pay,  seeks  position  is 
working  manager  on  living  salary  and  m-ofit 
sharing  basis:  expert  inciibator^ancT  briber 
man;  managed  one  plant  12  years  Ameri«?aii- 
married.  ADVERTISER  5040,  care  Rural  New- 


good  barn;  poultry  house  for  1,000  liens:  brood- 
as  tog  house:  3o0  peach  trees:  small  fruit;  400  rose 
b”a  _.Lp???“niaI  ,pla“ts.  shrubs :  horse,  wagons 


Yorker. 


.  on  shares  or  to  rent;  poultry 

or  dairy;  must  be  stocked  and  equipped;  have 
A-l  references.  BOX  354,  Iliou,  N*  Y. 

2;,t.,4P.RES'  x,l>w  Jersey;  good  soil;  about  20 

tillable  good  tor  potatoes  or  truck;  not  sand- 

o?ithniRHnUs.h0+\,Se'  bar'J’  wa»on  house  autT  other 
outhuildni„s,  three  miles  to  county  seat:  near 

several  Summer  resorts  and  one  Winter  resort- 

ADVEI!TISEE 

F(NevvAv!!ilT4ig!vt'.!U‘ro  tar'!’:  0,1  '"ain  road  from 
. .  A  ,w  roik  to  Asbury  Park;  everything  sold  at 

i”i,<1<lorj_house-..,llodprn  improvements,  li  rooms:  FOR  SALE — Car  No.  2  second  outtin-  f  , 

b.  l\’YTi’iTrv  4  t  t-.  .  ■«. ^  —  .  A*  u 


and  iiecessary  tools:  two  minutes  from  post  of- 
R-.  R-  and  trolley  stations:  commuting  dis- 
tancc  from  New  Vork;  a  money-making  propo- 
pasy  payments:  good  reason  for  sellim- 
P.  VAN  OORDT,  Atlantic  Highlands,  X.  J. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — About  20  acres  muck 

land;  also  for  rent  eight  acres  upland:  six 

Nanue't  N^'y  0Utbuildings-  w-  BROWN, 


P0R  BALE — Tornado  feed  cutter.  12  D  13  in 

„."0?lr!iapo:  Sharpies  Tub.  ‘A”  separator?  5(X>- 


lb-  cap:  Blue  Il.'n  incubator,  round'  trav-,  300 
egg,  cheap.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  Miffltatown. 


Caminns,nlN  “  Y.'  1VTWILD  ^LFALFa'’fVrm; 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange — One  “Helping  Henry” 

car1  $‘>0-a  pTl^^tr"61  attachment  for  Ford 
oo  i'k  «  '  Pllot  rotary  washing  machine.  $5:  20 
Tvwl?*  white  bpruce  butter  tub<*  poni. 
old  ORCHARD  FARM,  Sharon  Springs,  N  Y! 

FOlt  SALE— Sixteen  tons  oat  straw,  $12  per  ton- 

s’\  t0'ls  $27  per  ton:  600  bu.  oats  peas 

«“d  baRpy'  S3  per  100  f  o.  b  :  al!  No.  1  g0X 
u  1  i  ANY  1RYON,  Carlisle  Center.  N.  Y. 


row 


THE  PLAIN 
TRUTH  ABOUT 

SEEDS 

THAT  GROW 


BURPEES 

blue  bantam 
^  PEA 


BURPEE’S 
NETTED  GEM 
ROCKY  FORD 


*  fiURPEE.5 
SINE5E  GIANT 
PE.PPEB 


eopmiOM  i»'h  4y 
IttMT,  f  tO  VHiXJitr 


*  the 

MELON  THAT  MADE 
ROCKY  FORD 
FAMOUS 

"W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co., 

Seed  Grower's,  Philadelphia. 


>'H  nv 

*n»  l  DU  HPCL  CO  smuimN  t  VitlA 


Philadelphia 


Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

CROPS.  Then  GREENS  and  SALADS-Nature's  tonic. 
And  last  but  most  delicious  of  all  are  *e  VEGETABLE 
FRUITS!  Burpee’s  Annual  is  considered  the  leading  A 
erican  Seed  Catalogue.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you  (rce  upon 
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A  Balanced  Hatching  Season 
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Get  Part  of  the  Chicks  Out  Early  ’ 

U I i A X \ I \ ( ;  At fEAD.—  Probably  very  few  poul- 
I  ryiiit'ii  realize  1 1 1 «»  iicivniiiugc  or  necessity  ’  of 
l>l.i iiiiinyr  ;i  season  s 'hatching  work  so  ms  to  procure 
(lip  him ,\ i nn i in  ollioiencv  <">l  laluir.-au  increased  return 
in  dollars  a i i r I  routs,  a  slight  relief  froui  theA’usli  bf 
Spring  work,  and  a  general  balancing*of  tlie  activi- 
f  ies  on  llu‘  farm  as  a  whole. r  A  few  Suggestions  may 
f’how  (lu*  poultry-keeper  how  lie  can  balance  "the 
A\ork  on  his  whole  plant,  to  some  extent  A  by  phui- 
oing  to  balance  his’ hatching  "season  carefully?  b-'-i 
SI  Alt  I  rXG  *FA  IH.Y.— Ey  Moiiig  from  one-quarter 
to  one-third  of  his  entire  hatching  iii  late  January 


or  February  a  poultryman  can  plan  to  have  one- 
third  of  his  flock  come  inti)  laying  condition  at  a 
different  time  from  the  rest  of  his  flock.  The  birds 
that  arc  hatched  this  early  will  start  to  lay  in  July 


than  t<>  keep  over. yearling  or  old  hens  for  breeding. 
He  based  ids  opinion  on  the  fact  that  it  is  cheaper 
?o  raise  January- or  February  hatciied  •  pullets  to 
maturity,  get  sonic  eggs,  from  them  in  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer  or  early  Fall  when  eggs  are  starting  to  rise  in 
value,  allow  tliyin  to  molt,  and  begin  laying  again 
iii  (lie  Spriiig-^-at  which  time  they  may  he  used  for 
;b reed i iVg^?tlm n ",  to  keep  over,  yearlings  that  will  not 
•Fay  so  inaTij-feggs >is  the  pullets.  and  will  molt  longer 
(than  will,  the  "pullets  ^besides*..-  I  he  yearlings,  if  sold 
for  meat  in  the  FijH  will  net  adiandsiune  little  profit 
on  the  side;  In  addition  to  the  pullets  which  may  be 
used  as  breeders  there  are  the  cockerels,  which  will 
•have  developed  into  excellent  male  birds  for  the 
breeding  pens  the  following  Spring;  these  may  be 
utilized  on  the  home  jflant  or  may  be  sold  as 
breeders. 

"W  F r,r,-( 1 1  tf )W  N  AOl  X(»  STOCK. — Ail  advantage 
of  early  hatching  cau  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  by  the 


FA  It  LA  EROILFKS. — A  very  noticeable  source  of 
revenue  may  be  found  in  the  cull  cockerels  and  pul¬ 
lets  of  tile  early  hatches- as  early  broilers.  Just 
about  the  time  that  the  market  is  beginning  to  want; 
broilers,  the  male  birds  of  the  January  or  February 
hatched  chicks— and  in  some  instances  the  females — ■ 
are  developed  to  such  mil  extent,  that  they  are  prime 
ior  broilers.  The  poultryman  can  easily  sell  his 
surplus  cockerels  for  tills  purpose,  realizing  the  top- 
notch  price  for  them.  A  year  ago,  broilers  brought 
SO  and  S5  cents  a  pound,  and  men  who  had  early- 
batched  stock  at  that  time  cleaned  up  quite  a  little 
from  their  surplus  stock. - 

EFLIEA  INC  STRAIN. — As  the  general  farmer  is 
usually  pretty  busy  with  his  planting  and  other 
.Spring  work  at  the  season  when  most  of  the  hatching 
is  usually  done  (March.  April  or  May),  hatching  a 
quarter  or  a  third  of  his  flock  early  will  get  that 
much  off  his  bauds  and  prevent  a  great  part  of  his 
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or  August,  and  will  lay  during  the  late  Summer  and 
early  Fall.  They  will  then  go  into  a  molt  of  about 
fix  or  seven  weeks'  duration,  coming  into  laying 
again  in  the  late  Winter  or  Spring.  The  advantage 
of  having  them  lay  at  this  time  may  be  easily  seen, 
as  it  is  in  late  Summer  and  early  Fall  that  egg 
prices  start  to  rise.  This,  then,  serves  to  maintain 
an  e\ eu  production,  thus  balancing  tin*  drop  in  pro¬ 
duction  which  is  bound  to  occur  with  yearling  or  old 
hens.  The  length  of  time  they  will  lay  before  they 
go  into  the  slight  Fall  molt  will  depend  a  lot  upon 
the  season:  in  a  particularly  open  or  pleasant  Fall 
they  will  lay  a  longer  time  than  in  a  severe  Fall 
before  molting. 

FAR  1 , V- 1 1 ATCITFD  ERF FDER S.— Fa rly-hatched 
pullets  may  also  be  used  as  breeders  the  following 
Spring,  for  they  are  more  developed  and  are  safer 
to  breed  from  than  are  pullets  hatched  in  March, 
April  or  May.  Indeed,  1  recently  heard  an  exper¬ 
ienced  poultryman  express  the  opinion  that  it  would 
bo  cheaper  to  use  early-hatched  pullets  for  breeding 
each  year,  and  to  dispose  of  all  his  old  stock,  rather 


time  I  lie  hot  dry  weather  of  late  Spring  or  Summer 
arrives,  the  young  stock  will  have  attained  their 
growth  to  some  extent,  and  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
stunting  influence  which  hot  weather  has  ur>on 
glowing  stock,  lo  bo  sure,  there  are  one  or  two 
disadvantages  in  hatching  and  brooding  chicks  early, 
such  as  the  special  care  which  may  be  necessary  in 
severe  cold  weather,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
large  supply  of  green  food  available  at  that  season 
of  the  year.  However,  as  to  the  severe  cold,  chicks 
can  generally  survive  this  kind  of  weather  better 
than  they  can  severe  hot  weather.  With  ordinary 
careful  attention  to  the  fires  in  the  brooder  stoves, 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  brooding  chicks 
this  early  In  the  season.  The  rearing  period  will  be 
comparatively  free  from  any  danger  from  the 
weather,  for  the  reason  mentioned  above,  namely, 
that  they  will  be  pretty  well  along  before  the  hot 
days  couie.  As  to  succulence,  this  may  be  provided 
in  the  form  of  thinly  sliced  mangel  beets,  sprouted 
out  tops,  or  grain  which  has  been  planted  in  the 
Fall. 


poultry  work  from  conflicting  with  his  other  duties. 
Not  only  will  the  plan  of  hatching  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  flock  early  relieve  the  farmer  from  much 
of  the  strain  of  the  busy  season,  but  the  farmer  will 
be  able,  before  the  rush  comes  on.  to  give  the  chicks 
lx'ttei  attention  and  possibly  raise  a  greater  propor- 
tion  of  the  hatch  than  he  would  if  all  his  birds  were 
hatched  at  the  same  time  somewhat  later.  The  farm 
flock,  as  a  rule,  does  not  receive  a  great  deal  of  care, 
largely  because  the  farmer  does  not  think  there  is 
un\  thing  in  chickens."  He  keeps  chickens  because 
be  has  to;  his  folks  before  him  kept  them,  so  he 
keeps  them.  I  sincerely  believe  if  the  farm  flocks  of 
the  country  were  run  on  a  business  basis,  as  the 
dairy  herd  generally  is.  the  farmer  would  take  more 
interest  in  them  and  they  would  pay  him  a  profit. 
A  big  step  would  be  taken  in  this  direction  by  be¬ 
ginning  at  this  one  point,  namely,  the  hatching. 
Hatch  (tic  proportion  recommended  above  in  January 
or  February  and  the  test  later  in  the  season,  March, 
April  or  May.  This  plan  helps  to  balance  the  poultry 
work  for  the  rest  of  the  year  and  at  the  same  time 
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verves  to  dovetail  poultry  work  into  general  farm 
work. 

CONVENIENCE  IN  Bli001>lNG.— Tile  plan  of 
hatching  at  different  seasons  rather  than  doing  all 
his  hatching  at  once  serves  the  commercial  poultry- 
man  a  good  turn  by  lengthening  his  season  so  that 
hi^  heavy  -work  does  not  come  all  in  a  bunch.  As 
the  brooding  is  the  work  that  requires  the  care  and 
attention  and  intensive  concentration,  it  is  unwise 
jo  bring  off  all  t lie  chicks  at  one  time  so  that  tlu\\ 
must  be  brooded  at  one  time:  it  is  rather  the  wiser 
plan  to  brood  them  in  smaller  groups  and  give  them 
more  attention  than  to  try  to  brood  too  large  a  num¬ 
ber,  and  not  give  them  the  care  they  demand — 
especially  at  this  time  when  it  is  so  hard  to  get  the 
help  necessary  to  care  for  a  large  number  of  chicks. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  the  disadvantage  of  slightly 
•ower  fertility  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  this 
can  be  overcome  somewhat  by  keeping  the  flock 
healthy,  keeping  them  exercising  properly,  keeping 
them  out  as  long  as  possible,  and  feeding  them  pro¬ 
perly.  However,  in  spite  of  this  slightly  lower  fer¬ 
tility,  I  believe  it  is  worth  the  poultry  man’s  while 
to  try  a  .certain  amount  of  early  hatching,  for  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  will  make  it  up  in  the  end. 

THE  MAIN  HATCHING. — However,  by  no  means 
.,11  „f  a  poult ryman’s  hatching  should  be  done  in 
January  or  February.  His  main  hatching  ought  to 
come  off  in  March  or  April.  As  has  been  mentioned 
above,  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  a  mans  flock 
should  be  hatched  early;  the  remainder  may  be 
hatched  in  March  or  April,  as  suggested,  or  part  may 
be  done  then  and  part  (a  small  part)  in  May.  1  he 
lalter  lengthens  the  hatch  season  somewhat,  and  is 
not  as  a  rule  advisable  unless  the  hatches  in  March 
or  April  have  been  poor  for  any  reason.  The  Spring 
months,  March  and  April,  are  the  natural  months  in 
which  to  hatch,  for  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  natural 
instinct,  for  reproduction  is  the  strongest,  resulting 
in  the  greatest  production  of  eggs  of  any  season  in 
the  year,  and  the  highest  fertility.  Birds  that  are 
hatched  at  this  time  will  come  into  laying  the  latter 
1  :,rt  of  October  or  first  part  of  November  and  will 
generally  continue  until  mid-Summer. 

THE  END  OF  THE  SEASON.— It  is  not  advisable 
to  hatch  later  than  the  middle  of  May.  Many  poul¬ 
try  keepers  do  hatch  in  June,  some  getting  good  re¬ 
sults.  some  poor  results.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  chicks  hatched  in  June  do  not  do  so  well,  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  get  a  proper  start  before 
severe  hot  weather.  Of  course,  there  is  the  one  ad¬ 
vantage,  in  this  connection,  that  they  miss  all  the 
poor  weather  such  as  is  experienced  in  early  Spring, 
however,  they  do  not  do  well  unless  an  abundance  of 
shade  and  green  food  is  supplied.  Some  advocate 
June  hatching  whore  birds  are  being  bred  for  the 
show,  saying  that  they  come  into  prime  condition 
for  late  Fall  and  early  Winter  shows.  For  commer¬ 
cial  purposes.  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  advisable 
as  a  rule  to  hatch  this  late,  for  the  birds  don't  seem 
to  get  the  start,  and  for  that  reason  do  not  matuie 
the  way  they  should.  Another  fact  to  consider  here, 
too,  is  that,  ordinarily,  poorer  results  in  hatching 
are  obtained  at  this  season  than  in  the  normal  hat<  h- 
ing  season,  due.  probably,  to  the  increase  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  the  difficulty  in  regulating 
incubators. 

The  advantages  of  balancing  the  hatching  season 
may  be  easily  seen  and  the  effect  upon  a  poultry 
keeper's  business,  or  the  receipts  from  bis  flock, 
estimated.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  balancing 
jhe  hatching  season  properly  will  affect  the  whole 
year’s  plans  for  the  flock,  balancing  the  rest  of  the 
year’s  work  and  insuring  a  more  even  distribution 
of  labor  and  cash  returns,  and  greater  cash  returns. 
A  trial  of  this  plan  will  convince.  Try  it. 

R.  R.  HANNAS. 


What  Puts  the  “Pop”  in  Pop  Corn  ? 

IN  legat'd  to  what  puts  the  pop  in  pop  corn.  I  am 
afraid  that  1  can  give  you  little  more  than  specu¬ 
lation.  1  know  of  no  one  who  has  gone  into  the 
physical  and  chemical  problems  involved.  It  lias 
been  found  incidentally  that  pop  corn  lias  a  very 
tough  outer  skin  or  pericarp.  Some  crosses  were 
made  at  this  station  some  years  ago  between  sweet 
corn  and  pop  corn,  and  some  nice-looking  sweet  corn 
strains  were  obtained  from  this  material,  but  when 
it  came  to  trying  some  of  the  ears  on  the  table  they 
were  hopeless.  Their  tough  skins  made  them  most 
unpleasant  to  eat,  as  the  skins  got  into  one’s  teeth, 
sweet  corn  at  its  best  is  bad  enough  in  this  respect. 

At  one  time  I  investigated  the  effect  of  removing 
this  outer  hull  upon  the  popping  of  corn  with  the 
results  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph. 
Without  the  outer  hull  there  is  no  popping.  t$o  it 
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seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  heat  expands  the 
volatile  products  in  the  seed  (water,  oil  or  any  other 
volatile  substances).  These  gases  are  held  within 
the  starch  grains  by  the  tough  pericarp  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  seed  until  sufficient  pressure  is  created 
to  burst  this  hull.  When  this  occurs  the  sudden  re¬ 
lease  of  pressure  expands  the  starch  grains  and  the 
i  esult  is  popped  corn. 

The  size  of  the  seed  lias  considerable  importance 
largely  from  the  fact,  1  believe,  that  only  a  small 
sC»ed  can  become  heated  through  evenly  before  erup¬ 
tion  takes  place.  But  also  there  is  probably  a  phy¬ 
sical  relation  between  the  volume  and  the  surface 
area.  The  larger  seeds  have  less  surface  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  volume  contained  than  the  smaller  seeds 
and  therefore  the  total  amount  of  expending  force, 
which  can  be  contained  before  bursting,  is  less. 

As  you  probably  know  from  experience,  the  amount 
ol  moisture  in  pop  corn  to  insure  good  results  is  very 
important.  Corn  kept  in  heated  stores  or  houses  in 
,  pen  receptacles  almost  invariably  becomes  too  dry 
i,>  pop  well.  Corn  must  also  be  allowed  to  cure  be¬ 
fore  ns'ng.  Generally  it  does  not  give  good  results 
i  ,, til  r  t  least  a  year  old.  Just  what  takes  place  in 
tliis  curing  process  I  don  t  know  other  than  getting 
'own  to  the  proper  moisture  content,  l’ossibly  time 
i-  needed  to  toughen  the  outer  hull. 

it  is  interesting  to  know  that  other  seeds  besides 
corn  will  pop.  Broom  corn  seed  will  do  this  and 
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possibly  some  other  grains  as  well.  The  principle  in 
popping  corn  is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
puffed  breakfast  foods.  Here  the  function  of  the 
tough  outer  hull  of  pop  corn  is  replaced  by  tight 
metal  containers  in  which  the  grain  is  placed  and 
heated.  After  the  temperature  has  reached  a  certain 
point  the  pressure  is  suddenly  released  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  produced  is  essentially  the  same  as  by  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  corn  hull  in  the  open  popper. 

Conn.  Experiment  Station.  n.  v.  jones. 


The  New  York  Alfalfa  Belt 

Its  Buckle  Is  at  Syracuse 

Part  II. 

CURING  THE  HAY. — There  are  various  methods 
of  curing  Alfalfa.  Some  growers  leave  it  for  a  day 
•  s  it  falls  when  mown,  use  the  tedder  the  next  day, 
following  with  a  side-delivery  rake,  and  later  with  a 
hay  loader  and  then  haul  to  the  barn  or  stack. 
Others  object  to  the  use  of  the  tedder  because  it 
leads  to  the  loss  of  many  leaves,  which  are  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  hay.  Others  use  a  side-delivery 
rake  as  soon  as  the  Alfalfa  is  well  wilted,  and  let 
the  cu rug  process  go  on  in  the  windrows.  These 
are  turned  over  a  few  hours  before  the  hay  is  loaded 
in  order  that  the  moisture  that  lias  been  gathered 
may  lie  dried  from  the  part  that  was  directly  on  the 
ground.  This  method  prevents  too  rapid  drying  of 
the  leaves,  and  allows  them  to  remove  much  of 
the  moisture  from  the  stems  by  transpiration,  it 
also  protects  a  large  proportion  of  the  hay  from  the 
dew,  which,  when  followed  by  sunlight,  injures  its 
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appearance .  and  in  some  degree  lowers  its  quality. 
Curing  in  this  manner  requires  two  or  three  days 
of  good  weather.  A  few  growers  cure  Alfalfa  in  the 
cock,  in  which  it  stands  for  several  days.  It  is 
opened  a  little,  and  what  was  on  the  ground  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  awhile  before  it  is  moved  from  the 
field.  This  method  involves  a  good  deal  of  work.  and. 
especially  where  hay-caps  are  used,  is  more  expensive 
than  the  other  ways;  but  it  gives  a  brighter  color 
and  insures  a  better  quality.  When  hay  is  to  he 
suld.  curing  in  the  cock  is  advised  by  some,  who  fol¬ 
low  a  shorter  course  when  it  is  to  lie  fed  on  the 
larm. 

MEMBER  OF  CUTTINGS  AND  TOTAL  YIELD. 

( >n  all  the  farms  two  crops  of  hay  are  taken  every 
year.  On  several  three  crops  are  harvested,  and  on  a 
,  ery  few  a  fourth  cutting  is  made  on  small  areas  when 
i  He  growth  is  heavy  after  the  third  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  Not  more  than  two  crops  a  year  should  be 
taken  from  an  average  field  until  the  Alfalfa  has 
been  down  at  least  three  years,  and  some  growers 
claim  that  even  in  long-established  fields  only  two 
cuttings  should  be  allowed.  Estimates  of  the  total 
yield  of  dry  hay  do  not  average  quite  as  high  as 
they  did  nine  years  ago.  The  usual  range  at  present 
i>  from  three  to  four  tons  per  acre.  Only  a  few 
claims  of  as  much  as  five  tons  are  made. 

WHAT  IS  DONE  WITH  ALFALFA. — A  great 
deal  of  Alfalfa  is  fed  to  live  stock  on  the  farms 
where  it  is  grown.  Nearly  all  the  farms  carry  con¬ 
siderable  stock.  On  several  of  them  there  are  from 
20  to  50,  and  on  a  few  over  100  head  of  cattle.  Most 
of  what  is  used  in  the  Summer  is  cured,  but  a  few 
growers  feed  it  green.  Some  who  formerly  used  it 
green  now  feed  it  dry.  They  have  changed  because 
the  results  of  feeding  it  green  were  not  as  uniformly 
satisfactory  as  those  of  feeding  it  as  hay,  and  also 
to  save  labor  and  time.  For  feeding  to  cows  and 
young  stock  Alfalfa  is  a  universal  favorite.  The 
third  cutting  is  well  liked  for  calves.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  growers  feed  it  to  horses,  and  they  have  good 
teams.  Other  growers  think  it  is  likely  to  •cause 
kidney  trouble  or  heaves,  or  both,  if  it  is  fed  in  large 
quantities.  The  manager  of  a  large  stock  farm  to 
which  several  veterinarians  have  been  called  to  in¬ 
spect  cattle  that  were  for  sale  states  that  in  reply 
to  his  Inquiry  they  all  said  that  they  had  never  seen 
a  case  of  kidney  trouble  in  horses  that  could  he 
directly  traced  to  feeding  Alfalfa.  Probably  it  af¬ 
fects  some  horses  differently  from  others,  and  the 
condition  of  the  Alfalfa,  both  as  to  its  maturity  and 
and  the  way  it  was  cured,  may  also  he  a  factor.  The 
times  and  quantities  in  which  it  is  fed  will  certainly 
have  an  influence  upon  the  results  of  its. use.  Sev¬ 
eral  growers  feed  Alfalfa  to  hogs  and  think  well  of 
it  for  this  purpose. 

SILAGE  AND  PASTURE. — Very  little  Alfalfa  is 
put  in  the  sih>.  1>.  Andrews  used  some  in  this 
way  a  few  years  ago,  when  his  supply  of  corn  was 
Insufficient  The  results  would  fully  justify  a  repeti¬ 
tion  under  similar  conditions.  But  the  general 
opinion  is  that  silage  can  be  made  from  corn  to  much 
better  advantage  than  from  Alfalfa.  For  pasture 
Alfalfa  has  not  become  popular,  though  it  is  used  to 
some  extent.  Some  pasture  it  on  steep  hills  where 
tiie  harvesting  of  hay  is  difficult,  and  others  use  it 
thus  where  practically  all  their  grass  land  is  in 
Alfalfa.  Some  who  formerly  pastured  it  do  not 
pasture  it  now.  One  grower  tried  it  one  year  and 
killed  the  Alfalfa.  Some  have  lost  cows  from  bloat 
caused  by  eating  too  much  Alfalfa  when  it  was  wet 
•vith  dew.  It  is  certain  that  an  Alfalfa  field  should 
i  ot  be  pastured  early  in  the  Spring  or  late  in  the 
Fall ;  and  not  at  all  until  the  third  or  fourth  year 
after  seeding. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SELLING.— All  the  Alfalfa  that 
is  not  needed  for  use  where  It  is  grown  finds  a  ready 
sale.  Quite  a  quantity  is  disposed  of  in  Syracuse. 
Some  growers  have  customers  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  who  buy  for  dairymen  near  those  cities,  to 
v.-liom  they  have  sold  for  several  years.  The  Onon¬ 
daga  Alfalfa  Growers’  Association,  formed  in  1.015, 
with  headquarters  in  Syracuse,  is  a  great  help  in 
finding  a  market  and  in  securing  good  prices.  It  is 
a  co-operative  organization,  representing  350  growers 
in  Onondaga  and  parts  of  Madison  and  (  ayuga 
counties.  It  looks  after  the  interests  of  its  members 
and  also  buys  outright  from  non-members.  It  ships 
io  New  England.  Eastern  New  York,  Long  Island 
and  Pennsylvania;  and  handles  about  6,000  tons  of 
Alfalfa  per  year.  It  has  close  connections  with  the 
Onondaga  Milling  Company,  which  lias  a  storehouse 
at  Fayetteville,  with  a  capacity  of  350  tons,  and  a 
mill  with  which  Alfalfa  is  converted  into  meal  which 
is  used  for  stock  feed,  and  is  considered  an  excellent 
substitute  for  wheat  Urau,  J- E- B* 
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The  Effect  of  Limestone  on  Oats 

An  Example  in  Wayne  County,  New  York 

It.  II.  \\\  Davis  of  Wayne  Co..  X.  Y..  sends  us 
the  photographs  for  which  the  engravings  at 
Figs.  18  and  1!)  were  taken.  They  show  the  resale  of 
using  ground  limestone,  and  Mr.  Davis  gave  us  the 
following  statement  about  his  exj  eriment : 

I  lie  soil  in  file  field  where  the  best  oats  grow  is 
the  dark  loam  naturally  moist.  When  I  came  into 
possession  of  it  seven  years  ago  if  was  considered 
oi'  little  or  no  value,  as  it  had  not  produced  a  fair 
crop  for  many  years.  Six  years  ago  I  set  the  apple 
trees  seen  in  the  picture,  planting  among  them  rasp¬ 
berries.  using  odd  p<  raids  of  commercial  fertilizer  to 
ihe  acre.  The  raspberries  were  a  poor  crop.  After 
1  leking  two  years  I  plowed  them  out  and  sowed  to 
Winter  wheat,  using  300  pounds  of  fertilizer  and 
seeding  to  hay.  After  taking  off  the  second  crop  of 
hay.  1  planted  it  to  fodder  corn  the  first  of  July, 
and  last  Spring  disked  the  ground 
and  sowed  the  oats  seen  in  the  pic¬ 
ture;  using  200  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  1  Vo  tons  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  to  the  acre. 

"The  other  field  has  been  tilled  by 
me  the  same  length  of  time  and  has 
received  4dd  pounds  more  fertilizer 
than  the  field  described  above,  and  is 
supposed  to  l»c  a  stronger  soil.  Tt  lias 
also  had  the  wash  from  the  peach 
orchard  on  the  hill,  seen  in  the*  pic¬ 
ture.  which  has  been  heavily  fertilized. 

Pile  oats  in  this  field  were  sown  with 
-00  pounds  uf  acid  phosphate  to  tin* 
acre  and  no  lime." 
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one-third  of  what  team  plowing  would  cost.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  figure  on  any  such  basis  and  have  it 
work  out  in  general  practice.  Eighty-rod  fields,  here 
in  tiie  East,  are  exceptional.  As  the  bouts  are 
shortened  the  acreage  is  reduced,  while  fuel  and 
labor  expense  continue.  Furthermore,  two  12-inch 
bottoms  could  not  he  pulled  on  all  grades  and  in  all 
soils  at  2i4  miles  per  hour  witbr  the  type  of  tractor 
now  selling  around  $1,000.  I  am  fairly  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  plowing  conditions  in  the  central  part. 

• -l  this  State,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that,  using  such 
an  outfit  as  I  have  assumed  that  Mr.  Bedford  has, 
acres  would  he  a  very  good  average  result  per 
day.  The  prices  of  team  hire  would  make  it  cost  an 
average  of  $5  per  acre,  it  would  seem  to  me.  Adding 
to  the  $3.14  for  fuel  used  by  the  tractor  the  $2.10 
and  the  25  cents  we  have  $5.40  as  the  cost  of  oper¬ 
ating  Mr.  Bedford’s  tractor  for  10  hours.  This  is  a 
low  figure,  for  he  lias  left  out  cup  grease  and  trans¬ 
mission  oil,  items  which,  it  is  my  experience,  amount 


What  Price  for  Tractor 
Plowing? 

DI FF.ert/rtES  OF  ESTIMATE. 

— It  is  impossible  to  establish  a 
fair  and  equitable  price  per  acre  for 
general  tractor  plowing.  A  man 
operating  a  tractor  on  a  commercial 
basis  can  fix  an  acreage  price  so  that 
on  a  thousand  acres,  on  fifty  farms, 
he  would  average  a  profitable  sea¬ 
son’s  operation.  However,  it  could 
nut  he  a  just  and  equitable  arrange¬ 
ment  for  all  parties  concerned. 

SPECIFIC  COSTS.— On  page  1427, 
Hecemlier  28.  Lawrence  F.  Bedford  of 
Xew  Jersey  “woukl  like  to  know  bow 
nueh  money  I  ought  to  have  to  plow 
per  acre."  lie  gave  facts  relative 
to  his  tractor  oittfit  and.  also,  relating 
to  the  cost  of  team  hire.  II is  tractor 
consumes  18  gallons  of  kerosene  and 
1  gallons  of  oil  in  a  day — I  assume 
this  to  he  10  hours.  This  costs  him 
$3.14,  or  about  31  cents  per  hour. 
The  cost  of  .Mr.  Bedford’s  outfit  was 
$1,170.  This  is  about  the  cost  of  the 
light-  two-plow  tractor  outfits.  llis 
operating  expense  is  that  of  plowing 
in  average  soil,  in  this  section,  with 
two  12-inch  bottoms  at  medium  depth. 

I  nder  usual  soli  conditions  it  is  im¬ 
practical  to  plow  faster  than  2(4 
miles  per  hour.  Assuming  that  he 
drew  two  12-inch  plows  at  2(4  miles 
on  an  80-rod  field,  with  headlands, 
five  acres  should  lx*  planted  in  10 
hours.  The  time  of  a  man  competent 
properly  to  care  for  and  operate  tin 
l  '  worth,  at  least.  50  cents  per  hour 
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work  to  plow  three  acres  in  a  day.  On  the  acre  basis 
Brown  must  pay  three  times  what  Jones  is  charged. 
Hood  business  dictates  that  Brown  should  receive 
the  advantage  of  well-drained,  well-cultivated  soil, 
and  Jones  should  pay  in  proportion  to  the  work  in¬ 
volved,  not  the  ground  covered.  Each  should  pay 
the  same  price  for  his  10  hours’  work.  And  even 
men  the  wear  and  tear  on  man  and  machine  is 
greater  on  the  three-acre  job  than  on  the  nine.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  to  go  over  a  farm  and  knowing 
the  grades,  the  size  of  the  fields,  the  kind  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  and  the  depth  to  be  plowed  to  fix 
a  price  per  acre  for  the  job.  But  that  is  a  distinctly 
different  proposition  from  fixing  an  acreage  price 
tor  general  work. 

TRACTOR  FARMING. — -The  past  season  the  gen¬ 
eral  rate  for  a  two-plow  tractor,  plowing  or  drag- 
g  ng.  was  $1.50  per  hour  and  fuel  furnished  by  the 
farmer.  This  figured  about  $1.85.  And  good  outfits 
m  charge  of  competent  men  readily  found  more  work 
than  they  could  do.  On  one  hand 
there  is  a  tendency  to  underestimate 
the  possibilities  of  tractor  farming, 
\\  bile  on  the  other  hand  there  is  an 
inclination  toward  excessive  claims 
as  to  what  tractors  can  do.  Few  men 
who  own  a  tractor  realize  that  there 
are  about  one  hundred  and  forty  dif¬ 
ferent  tractors  on  the  market  besides 
the  particular  one  which  lie  owns. 
"Whether  a  certain  farmer  can  afford 
to  buy  a  tractor  or  is  losing  money  if 
he  doesn't  buy,  wliat  type  to  buy, 
whether  he  can  hire  one  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  to  own,  are  each  de¬ 
pendent  on  such  a  multiplicity  of  con¬ 
ditions  that  the  broad,  general  state¬ 
ments  which  apply  in  the  average  in¬ 
stance  may  he  entirely  in  error  when 
applied  to  an  individual  case. 

W.  l  liAXKLIX  MOORE. 
Tompkins  Co..  X".  Y. 


Oats  U  it  It  Acid  Phosphate  and  Limestone,  Fit/.  IS 


Oats  With  At  id  Phosphate  Bat  No  Limestone.  Fin. 
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tractor  should 
Fuel  cost  per 
one  would  he  (>.!  cents  and  labor  $1.  totaling  direct 
expense  at  $1.(13. 

RFl’A  I U  .VXD  I  >E  I  ’  R  EC  I A  TT  OX.  The  yearly  iu- 
('•:-est  on  Mr.  Bedford's  investment  is  $70.20  and  the 
ine  insurance  is  probably  $11.70.  Commercial  tractor 
authorities  figure,  at  this  time,  that  the  lift*  of  the 
overage  tractor  in  the  hands  of  the  average  farmer 
will  he  five  years.  This  is  an  arbitrary  conclusion: 
.i  may  he  anyw  here  from  two  to  20  years  in  the  case 
<‘f  a  certain  machine  in  the  hands  of  a  specific  indi¬ 
vidual.  I>ut  using  this  as  a  basis,  we  get  a  repair 
■  :ad  depreciation  item  of  $’234.  Assuming  that  lu* 
"peiates  this  outfit  loO  days  or  1.500  hours  in  the 
venr.  he  divides  this  cost  to  $2.10  per  working  day. 
Based  on  five  acres  this  would  he  42  cents  per  acre, 
which  added  to  the  $1.03  gives  $2.05.  It  sometimes 
1:  ippens.  in  rough,  stony  soils,  that  plowshares  l>e- 
c  •me  a  considerable  item;  five  cents  more,  bringing 
Ihe  total  to  $2.10.  should  cover  this  item. 

LESS  THAN  TEAM  FLOWING.— Given  the  above 
conditions,  you  are  plowing  at  a  cost  of  one-half  to 
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a  season.  i  his  might  bring  the  videi 


to  quite  a  sum 
total  to  $5.(i5. 

LABOR  -VXD  PROFIT. — Taking  the  3C  acres  at 
$•»  would  he  $17.50.  and  then  deducting  $5.05  would 
leave  $11. So  for  labor  and  profit  on  the  investment. 
It  is  certain  that  a  good  tractor  outfit  handled  l»y  a 
competent  man  who  goes  to  work  with  the  intention 
•  !  good  work  will  prepare  a  deeper,  better  seed  l  ed 
t'lau  will  the  average  team  plow  outfit.  In  leaving 
the  above  figures  there  are  several  things  to  he  con¬ 
sidered.  There  may  not  he  sufficient  acreage  in  a 
given  locally  for  150  days’  work.  Weather  con¬ 
ditions  may  reduce  the  operating  season  to  100  or 
even  <;>  days.  Some  hills  may  have  to  be  carried. 
8.. me  accounts  may  not  be  collectable  at  all.  And 
t  un*  is  always  the  chance  of  an  expensive  accident. 

I IX ED  FRIt  1'.  I  XFAIR. — Now,  allow  me  to  re¬ 
peat  my  first  contention  that  general  public  tractor 
piovv  iii—  on  fixed  price  per  acre  basis  is  unfair 
must  be.  ultimately,  unsatisfactory.  Brown  has 
big,  level,  well-drained  stubble  field  that  I  can  plow 
at  the  rate  of  nine  acres  per  day.  while  Jones  has  a 
rough,  stony,  brushy  old  pasture  in  which  it  is  hard 
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Winter  Work  for  Fruitgrowers 

A  GENERA  I.  MISCONCEPTION.— 
Many  persons  who  are  not  fruit¬ 
growers.  or  rather  who  do  not  grow 
fruit  as  a  major  crop,  seem  to  have 
the  idea  that  the  production  of  apples 
mid  pears  is  simply  a  loug  period  of 
rest  broken  by  a  few  weeks  of  fever¬ 
ish  activity  during  the  Fall.  This 
causes  them  to  ask  us  why  we  do  not 
i  r\  to  find  something  tt*  do  during  the 
"oft  season."  Possibly  they  might  have 
seen  the  light  if  they  had  lived  in 
this  part  of  the  world  during  the  past 
10  months. 

THE  RUSH  PERIOD.— In  the 
growing  of  such  tree  fruits  as  apples, 
peaches,  pears  and  cherries  there  are 
two  periods  when  nothing  may  he 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  orchard 
work  if  there  is  to  be  success.  Through 
April.  May  and  June  the  various 
operations  of  plowing,  spraying  and 
cultivating  must  he  done  at  the  proper 
rimes.  Other  work  may  he  run  in 
between,  hut  these  have  the  first  call. 
In  July  the  cherries  must  be  picked. 
Apple  thinning  should  he  done  in  July 
to  he  of  great  value,  although  it  will 
have  some  effect  if  done  later,  pro- 
weather  conditions  are  right.  About  the  first 
.  f  September  Bartlett  pears  must  be  picked.  From 
me  middle  of  September  uutil  late  in  October  peaches 
n  ust  be  handled  as  they  ripen.  Kieffer  pears  must 
he  picked  just  when  Baldwin  apples  are  in  best  eon- 
d.tion  to  handle.  From  the  middle  of  September 
until  about  the  middle  of  November  the  apple  crop 
nnisf  he  harvested,  whether  anything  else  is  done  or 
not.  If  Duchess  apples  are  grown  this  period  is 
about  two  weeks  longer.  It  will  he  seen  that  peaches 
and  Kief! er  pears  do  not  work  in  well  with  a  large 
apple  orchard,  and  in  practice  they  prove  to  be  a 
very  great  nuisance.  Cherries.  Bartlett  pears  and 
apples  work  together  very  well.  Where  there  is  a 
ns.  i  kef  raspberries  will  work  into  this  combination. 
The  growing  of  liay.  oats,  wheat  and  corn  will  fill 
(lie  gaps  and  make  practically  a  complete  hurry  time 
1  "om  April  until  Winter  sets  in  (usually  the  latter 
part  of  December). 

LEISI  RE  TIME. — During  January.  February  and 
March  we  have  a  period  of  comparative  ease,  with 
little  to  do  except  trim  trees  and  cut  firewood.  To 
get  over  our  orchards  every  two  years  we  must  work 
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gL  The  finest  that  skill  and  science  can  produce  direct  from 
our  upland  nurseries  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 

of  our  business  comes  from  old  customers,  we  give  them  satisfactory 
stock  and  service— that's  the  answer.  After  a  man  has  once  had  our 
trees-be  knows  he  will  get  what  he  wants  if  he  orders  from  us  and  he  knows  Maloney 
sells  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit  so  the  price  will  be  right.  hpttpr 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  started  in  the  fruit  business— acre  for  acre— an  orchard  pays  much  bet 
than  any  other  crop.  But  start  right.  Get  absolutely  healthy  true  to  name  stock. 

We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  just  what  you  order,  because 

.  ,  .  j _ i  l- : _ oiik  «m-cAnn  1  ciinortnfiinn. 


theV  are 'raised!  packed'and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision. 
That's  whv  we  give  every  customer  an  absolutely  binding  guarantee. 
That’s  whv  in  35  years  we  have  built  up  the  largest  nurseries  in 
New  York  State.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  catalog  and  start 
your  orchard  right. 

1 Westminster,  Erie,  Pa.,  Oct.  20,  1918 

1  am  pleased  to  advise  that  the  two-year  Stay  man’ s  Winesqp 
bought  of  you  are  now  four  years  old  and  full  of  hue  null. 
Tour  trees  certainly  do  bear  young.  J  ■  r .  piJLUijJi.it. 


INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER : 

3  Bearing  Age,  8-ft. 
T rees  for  $  1 .98 

1  Baldwin  Standard  Apple 
1  Bartlett  Standard  Pear 
1  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry 


Send  for  our  big,  free  IV  liolcsnle  Illustrated  Catalog.  It  explains 

whv  we  can  sell  better  trees  for  less  than  one-half  the  pnu i  you  c 
purchase  them  from  any  agent.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded. 

We  prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  orders  for  over  $4.00 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

44  Eaat  Street,  Dantville,  New  York 

Dansville'a  Pioneer  Wholesale  Business 


LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  SEEDS, 
CROPS,  AND  GARDENS 
Have  bumper  crops  and  beautiful  flower 
gardens  aU  season.  Make  your  garden 
count  strongly  in  cutting  dowi . ' j 
penses.  Our  1919  seed  book  tells  what, 
when,  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  to  get  j 
the  best  results. 

MAULE’S  SEED  BOOK 

176  Pages  of  Practical 
Information 
Seed  experts,  market  gardeners,  farmers  I 
have  contributed  to  this  great  issue  of 
our  Seed  Book.  Full  of  h^pful  hints. 
Owing  to  paper  scarcity,  the  edition  is 
limited.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  INC. 

21 53  Arch  Street  Philadelphia 


ONCE  GROWN -ALWAYS  GROWN 


FREE 


\0i  _ 

Have  satisfied  thousands  of 
’  growers.  Fresh  and  reliable.  No 
better  seeds  can  be  obtained.  Try  0U» 

5  Choice  Vegetables  1  Oc 

X  okt.  each  postpaid  of  the  following:  popular 
varieties.  Tomato,  Early  Jewel;  Lottuco,  Bic^ 
Boston;  Beet,  Detroit  Dark  Red;  Baa- 
tih.  Scarlet  Globe;  Carrot,  Denver 
Half  Long.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Contains  valuable  Information  on  soc- 
cesaful  Hardening.  Llsta  all  standard 
eorts  of  vegetable,  flower  and  field  aeeds. 

holmes-letherman  SEED  CO. 

Box  sill 

CANTON,  OHIO, 


CLOVER 


CLEAN  SEED 
PLUMP-HARDY 

Buy  early  —  have 
seed  tested.  If  it 
_  1  don’t  please  you, 

return  it— we’ll  refund  your  money— pay  freight. 
The  early  buyer,  in  this  year  of  seed  scarcity— gets 

pest  qualities— lowest  prices.  If  you  need  field  seeds 
of  any  kind,  write  for  free  catalog  and  samples. 

Do  it  today.  Mention  this  paper. 

L.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc.  Landisvllle,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 

Cabbage,  Celery,  Onion  Seed 


Grow  Trees  That 
Bear 

Trees  from  the  Wood- 
lawn  Nurseries  are  vigor¬ 
ous  growers  and  bred-to- 
bear.  Over  43  years  suc¬ 
cessful  growing  expe¬ 
rience  has  been  devoted 
to  the  production  of  thrifty 
strong  rooted  stock.  We  have  the  exclusive 
sale  of  the  famous  “Dr.  Worcester"  Peach. 

The  same  time-proven  dependability 
makes  Woodlawn  grown  shrubs,  flowering 
bushes  and  perennials  safe  investments. 
The  moderate  prices  bring  an  individual 
and  attractive  garden  within  the  most  mod¬ 
erate  means. 

Special  Fruit  Garden  Offer.  We  offer  a 
total  of  149  plants,  sufficient  to  supply  . the 
needs  of  one  family,  at  a  special  combina¬ 
tion  price.  All  the  plants  are  sturdy  Wood- 
lawn  stock  and  require  less  care  than  veg¬ 
etables.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

Our  illustrated  1919  Nursery  List  contains 
valuable  planting  and  growing  information 
as  well  as  a  catalog  of  select  nursery  stock. 
Mailed  on  request. 

WOODLAWN 

NVRSERIES 

880  Gar«on  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Grape  Growing  at  Home 

is  the  simplest  form  of  fruit  raising.  Vines 
grow  anywhere,  no  trouble  to  prune.  Fruit 
delicious  and  plentiful. 

Hubbard’s  Grape  Catalog  for  1919 

tells  how  to  select  sorts  for  home  planting, 
how  to  care  for  the  vines,  how  to  use  the  fruit. 
Send  for  a  copy- 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  20,  Fredonu,  N.  Y. 


EW-YORKER 

at  the  pruning  all  the  time  it  is  not  too 
cold  and  stormy  to  stay  in  the  trees.  It 
takes  some  time  to  out  the  40  to  50  solid 
cords  (100  to  150  lineal  cords)  of  stove 
wood  needed  each  year  for  our  stoves  and 
furnaces.  On  stormy  days  there  is  work 
repairing  equipment :  crates,  wagons,  har¬ 
ness,  engines,  etc. ;  oiling  harness  and  all 
the  other  jobs  that  are  left  until  a  more 
appropriate  time  unless  the  need  for  the 
article  is  so  great  that  it  must  be  repaired 
at  once.  We  can  generally  figure  on  get¬ 
ting  about  two  weeks  of  comparative  rest 
about  the  end  of  August,  and  we  usually 
take  a  little  breathing  spell  when  the  Fall 
crops  are  safely  under  cover.  Outside  of 
this  the  problem  is  not  to  find  something 
to  keep  us  busy,  but  to  know  what  must 
be  done  and  what  can  be  put  off. 

Stock  ani>  Poultry.  —  Many  ask 
why  we  do  not  go  into  stock  feeding, 
poultry-raising  or  some  other  form  of  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  from  wasting  our  Winter 
“slack  time.”  Poultry-raising  might  work 
well  into  such  a  scheme  if  we  could  be 
assured  that  it  would  not  interfere  with 
the  essential  work  in  Spring  and  early 
Summer.  We  figure  that  the  working 
lours  during  the  proper  spraying  season 
are  worth  at  least  $100  each,  so  an  incu¬ 
bator  full  of  chicks  which  might  happen 
to  be  ready  to  take  off  on  such  a  day 
would  have  to  come  off  before  daylight  or 
after  dark.  This  is  the  only  time  when 
these  two  lines  of  business  would  conflict, 
except  for  the  different  mental  attitude 
necessary  for  success  in  each.  This  dif¬ 
ference  of  mental  attitude  is  also  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  fact  that  most  fruit  men  do 
not  go  into  the  stock  business.  A  success¬ 
ful  fruit-grower  usually  has  not  the  train¬ 
ing  nor  the  inclination  to  be  a  successful 
stockman.  Possibly  it  would  be  a  parallel 
case  if  we  were  to  ask  a  glass  manufac¬ 
turer  why  be  did  not  take  up  the  making 
of  artificial  ice  during  bis  slack  period  in 
the  Summer. 

A  Specialized  Business. — The  busi¬ 
ness  of  growing  fruit  trees  as  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Western  New  York  by  the  larger 
growers  fills  about  as  large  a  part  of  the 
year  with  intense  activity  as  any  branch 
of  specialized  farming,  and  it  seems 
rather  unnecessary  to  ask  the  grower  to 
take  up  some  other  branch  for  which  be 
is  not  fitted  either  by  training  or  inclina¬ 
tion.  The  price  paid  to  producers  of 
most  farm  products  is  so  low  that  we 
must  choose  between  specialization  in  the 
products  which  the  grower  is  best  fitted 
by  training,  inclination  and  location  to 
produce,  or  a  reversion  to  a  condition  of 
independent  production  on  each  farm  of 
practically  everything  which  is  used  there, 
with  very  little  surplus  to  go  into  general 
distribution.  The  latter  course  would  be 
pretty  severe  on  the  city  people,  hut  we 
may  he  driven  into  it  if  many  of  the  city 
papers  keep  up  their  present  propaganda 
against  the  farmers.  ALFRED  c.  weed. 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I.  '  Therm  le  Money  in  straw- 

|  berries  for  you— yes,  big  money  on  a 
/few  acres;  if  you  start  with  the  right  | 
'  kind  of  plants— the  sure  grow  kind. 

Baldwin’s  Big  Berry  Business 

.  is  the  result  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
I  “at  it  ”  Grown  on  new  pound.  Bold  direot  to  mm  I 
\  powers.  Our  catalog  tells  the  whole  story.  It  8  free. 

'  O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN 

R.  K.  13  Brldfman,  Michigan  ] 


January  18,  1910 

pears  to  possess  these  qualities,  hence  the 
suggestion. 

Popcorn  is  as  easily  grown  as  flint  corn. 
The  cultural  principles  are  essentially  the 
same.  If  properly  managed,  the  cost  of 
husking  is  but  little  more.  To  insure 
good  popping  qualities,  however,  there  are 
two  important  “kinks”  to  be  observed. 
The  first  is  to  furnish  it  with  an  ample 
supply  of  potash.  Six  hundred  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  phosphate  carrying  10  per 
cent  of  potash,  is  none  too  much.  Then 
the  corn  must  be  allowed  not  only  to 
ripen  hut  to  become  fully  mature  and  dry 
while  upon  the  stalk.  Then  it  must  be 
husked  and  cured  without  being  stacked 
and  allowed  to  “sweat.”  This  requires  a 
longer  season  than  can  be  depended  upon 
in  Northern  New  England,  hut  selected 
ears  of  a  good  strain  of  popcorn,  and  so 
grown,  will  show  a  popping  percentage 
pretty  close  to  1 00  per  cent.  c.  o.  o. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shelled  one  of  the  ears 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Smith,  on  Christmas  Day. 
a  little  over  100  days  from  harvesting,  and 
found  that  it  will  “pop.” 


i  Grower.  WILLIAMSON,  YV. 


Strawberry  Plants 

1.000,000  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

u  Graf  Barks  Co  .  Pa.,  says:  “1  never  received  such  nice 
Hants.”’  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  about  the  Straw¬ 
berry.  A  Money  Crop.  C.  S.  Perdue,  Box20.Sli«well,  Md. 


o^^Deties.  Also  Grapes.  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 

stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  3  T^viSdniSa^Y 

I0c.  Catalog  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  H  ,Y. 

HILL'S  38  Hardy, 

Tested  Varieties 

Fine  for  windbreaks,  hedges 

All  hardy,  vigorous  and  well  rooted.  Wcetupertrywnww 
Write  iorlree  Evergreen  book,  illustrated  xi  colors. 

0.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,BoxS  212  Dundee,  111. 


K 


EVERGREENS 


Lucky  Boy  Strawberries 

Biarfircr,  Sweeter,  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  any  other  everbear¬ 
ing  strawberries.  Fruits  on 
epring  set  plants  from  June  to 
November  in  the  North  and 
the  year-round  in  the  South. 
Our  20th  Century  Catalog 
fully  describee  this  and 
more  than  fifty  of  the  best 
standard  varieties  straw¬ 
berries,  also  other  small 
fruit  plants.  Send  postal 
i  today. 

W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 
R.R.  No.  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 


NIGHT’S  FRUIT  PLANTS 

Have  Been  the  Standard  for  Over 

30  YEARS. 


Don’t  waste  time  am' 

-  money  with  inferioi 

stock.  81000  per  acre  has  been  made  growing 
Strawberries  and  K asDh e rr i es .  YO U  can  do 
as  well  with  KNIGHT  S  1  LAN  I  8. 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  today 
DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Box  103,  SAWYER,  MICH 


Plant  Trees  ThaVtt  Make  Good 


&  mS:.,"' wrSl^“or  »ll  Nur««ry 

Harrisons ’  Nurseries  Box  14  Berlin ,  Ma. 


The  Culture  of  Popcorn 

On  page  1375  there  appears  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  an  car  of  popcorn  grown  by  A. 
Yail  Smith,  of  Connecticut.  So  far  as 
can  he  determined  by  the  photograph,  this 
corn  would  score  pretty  well  up  to  100 
points,  and  it  appears  to  be  of  a  first-class 
quality.  Now,  popcorn  is  one  of  the 
easiest  of  all  plants  to  cross-pollenize, 
naturally,  and  the  resulting  crosses  are 
almost  invariably  of  an  inferior  quality. 
A  strain  of  really  good  popcorn  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  find,  and  if  this  is 
as  good  as  it  appears  to  be,  I  suggest  that 
Mr.  Smith  engage  in  the  business  of 
growing  popcorn  for  seed. 

Statistics  regarding  the  acreage  or  pro¬ 
duction  of  popcorn  in  the  United  States 
are  not  available,  but  it  is  known  that 
the  demand  so  far  exceeds  the  supply  that 
the  price  has  gradually  been  climbing  for 
the  past  few  years,  until,  at  t.ie  present 
time,  almost  anything  bearing  the  name 
and  a  resemblance  to  popcorn,  retails  at 
25  cents  a  pound,  even  though  its  pop¬ 
ping  quality  may  be  less  than  40  per  cent. 
A  moderate  to  fair  yield  of  popcorn 
would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  1.000  pounds 
per  acre,  and,  could  a  strain  be  introduced 
which  would  be  tender,  of  good  flavor  and 
have  a  popping  average  around  95  per 
cent,  it  would  command  double  the  price 
quoted.  Even  at  the  present  price  it 
would  be  an  exceedingly  profitable  crop 
to  grow.  That  shown  by  Mr.  Smith  ap- 


Fruit  Trees  on  Every  Farm 

With  the  radical  changes  taking  place 
in  all  things  agricultural,  our  methods 
and  practices,  once  sound,  must  constantly 
be  revised.  I  am  seriously  questioning 
whether  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  man 
who  grows  fruit  for  home  use  and  the 
commercial  operator.  A  little  surplus  is  a 
big  burden  today.  The  necessity  for  the 
extreme  of  production  and  the  limitations 
of  man  power  force  the  utilization  of 
every  agent  possible  to  increase  net  rev¬ 
enue.  Successful  fruit  growing  hinges 
upon  natural  air  and  water  drainage,  well- 
selected  stock,  a  good  knowledge  of  indi¬ 
vidual  tree  characteristics  in  pruning, 
generous  fertilizing,  complete  protection 
by  spraying,  and,  in  many  cases,  wise  and 
thorough  thinning.  The  man  whose  aim 
is  to  supply  the  home  must  have  his  time 
taken  by  other  and  larger  duties,  while  he 
who  attempts  a  commercial  proposition 
can  afford  to  equip  himself  with  all  the 
machinery  and  appliances  for  operating  at 
least  waste  of  man  power.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  I  would  cut  your  100  trees  to  50. 
Maine  lost  nearly  1,000.000  apple,  pear, 
cherry  and  plum  trees  during  the  Winter 
of  1917-18.  So  many  varieties  were  in¬ 
cluded  that  one  hesitates  today  about  ad¬ 
vising.  In  nearly  every  section  the  less 
of  Baldwins,  both  young  and  old  trees, 
was  heaviest,  so  in  those  sections  this  va¬ 
riety  must  for  the  present,  at  least,  he 
dropped. 

Here  is  a  hint  as  to  what  I  would  set 
in  Central  Maine  for  a  home  supply : 
Early  Harvest,  Yellow  Transparent. 
Duchess,  Gravenstein.  Wealthy,  Nodhead. 
McIntosh  Red.  R.  I.  Greening  and  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  two  trees  each,  and  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes  one  each  of  Delicious. 
Opalescent.  Winter  Banana.  Jonathan 
and  Winesap.  For  plums,  one  each  of 
Burbank,  Red  June,  Imperial  Gage, 
Moore’s  Arctic,  Satsuma.  For  pears,  one 
each  of  Seckel,  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty 
and  Bose.  This  last  the  hardiest  of  all 
with  me.  For  quince  1  find  none  but  the 
Orange  will  stand  our  Winters,  and  that 
freezes  back  yearly. 

The  Waddell  peach  will  live  here,  but 
the  fruit  is  so  large  and  attractive  outside 
and  so  inferior  within  that  I  have  rooted 
them  out.  The  early  Carman  and  Elbertu 
have  given  some  good  crops,  hut  nearly  all 
went  out  last  year.  We  get  a  mercury 
drop  to  2G  to  32  below  two  or  three  times 
during  the  average  Winter,  and  this  is  a 
little  chilly  for  peaches  of  good  quality. 
We  cannot  have  cherries  and  birds,  so  I 
discard  the  cherries.  The  man  who  grows 
plums,  especially  the  English  varieties, 
must  carry  at  all  times  a  sharp  knife,  a 
good  angle  saw  and  alert  eyes.  Even 
the  Japanese  will  cultivate  the  pest,  black 
knot,  and  it  requires  nerve  to  amputate 
a  large  limb  or  cut  below  infection  on  the 
trunk. 

Allowing  for  cherries.  I  have  cut  your 
100  to  50  trees,  which  will  be  all  the  en¬ 
ergetic  farmer  can  watch  out  for  and  not 
neglect  other  duties.  Caring  for  these  an 
abundance  of  luscious  fruit  for  the  family 
will  be  insured  under  fair  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  No  man  seeking,  or  wishing,  the 
health,  happiness  and  comfort  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  can  afford  to  neglect  abundant  fruit 
supply  covering  the  year.  . 

*  Maine.  dr.  g.  m.  twitchei.l. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Cattle  Banish  a  Hay  Press 

The  picture  at  Fig.  21  is  sent  by  W. 
B.  Huston  of  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y. 
This  shows  a  familiar  scene  on  many  a 
New  York  farm  where  hay  is  baled  and 
sold.  Of  late  years  bay  has  proved  a 
good  cash  crop,  and  a  good  many  farmers 
feel  that  it  pays  them  to  bale  and  ship. 
The  trouble  is,  of  course,  that  every  ton 
of  bay  takes  away  from  the  farm  a  large 
amount  of  plant  food  which  ought  to  re¬ 
main  there,  and  when  year  by  year  this 
sale  of  hay  goes  on  the  land  is  sure  to 
run  down  more  or  less  rapidly,  according 
to  the  amount  of  fertilizer  that  is  put 
back.  We  know  of  cases  where  Alfalfa 
is  sold  year  after  year  from  the  farm,  but 
enough  lime  and  phosphorus  is  used  each 
year  to  keep  up  the  supply,  and  the  Al¬ 
falfa  appears  to  take  enough  nitrogen 
from  the  air  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
that  element.  With  ordinary  Timothy  or 


storage.  They  will  not  keep  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  As  soon  as  squashes 
designed  for  long  storage  are  half  grown 
they  must  be  frequently  turned,  or  raised 
from  the  ground,  so  as  to  allow  an  equal 
development,  and,  what  is  still  more 
necessary,  to  permit  air  and  sunlight  to 
reach  all  sides.  Squashes  grown  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes  are  frequently  grown 
upon  trellises,  which  arrangement  forces 
a  uniform  development,  ripening,  coloring 
and  hardening  of  the  shell.  Squashes  so 
grown  are  ideal  for  long  storage,  and  it 
is  as  useless  to  put  an  uncolored  squash 
into  loug  storage  as  it  is  put  an  uncolored 
apple  into  similar  storage.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  both  are  identical  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

Nor  is  it  of  any  use  to  attempt  long 
storage  with  squashes  that  are  scratched, 
or  bruised,  or  stemless,  or  frost-bitten. 
They  must  be  picked  with  the  stems 


Hay  Press  on  a  Schuyler  Co..  A7.  Y..  Farm.  Fig.  21 


similar  grasses,  there  is  of  course  no  such 
return  as  there  is  from  the  Alfalfa,  and 
selling  hay  year  after  year  represents  a 
dead  loss  to  the  farm.  On  the  farm  where 
this  picture  was  taken,  the  hay  press  has 
now  been  banished.  A  herd  of  purebred 
Holstein  cattle  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  hay  press.  They  eat  up  the  hay  in 
connection  with  grass,  pay  a  better  price 
for  it  than  the  baled  hay  ever  brought, 
and  also  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  laud. 


Storing  Squashes 

In  a  recent  issue  your  correspondent, 
C.  ().  Ormsbee.  tells  of  curing  Winter 
squash  by  artificial  heat,  and  eo  prolong 
their  keeping  qualities.  Will  curing  by 
artificial  heat  make  a  Winter  squash  out 
of  the  variety  called  Delicious?  That 
squash  is  superb  in  quality,  but  with  me 
it  is  such  a  poor  keeper  I  hesitate  to 
till  orders  from  my  customers  unless  I 
know  the  squashes  are  to  be  used  at  once. 
It  would  be  worth  dollars  to  me  if  I  could 
learn  how  to  make  a  Winter  squash  out 
of  the  variety  called  Delicious.  at. 

New  York. 

In  order  to  keep  squashes  in  storage 
for  the  maximum  length  of  time,  prepa¬ 
rations  must  be  made  early  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  First,  the  seed  must  be  planted  in 
ample  time  to  allow  the  squashes  to  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  matured  before  the  cold 
nights  of  Fall  come.  If  this  necessitates 
early  Spring  protection,  such  protection 
must  be  given.  Commercially,  a  squash 
is  ripe  and  fit  for  food  as  soon  as  it  has 
attained  its  full  size,  and  some  varieties, 
like  the  Delicious,  and  Turban,  and  Es¬ 
sex,  long  before  that  time.  But  to  bring 
out  its  finest  flavor  and  develop  its  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  it  must  remain  on  the  vines 
for  a  month  longer  iu  order  to  fully 
mature.  It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to 
carry  immature  squashes  in  long  storage. 
And  the  gardener  who  markets  his 
squashes  as  soon  as  they  reach  a  market¬ 
able  size,  and  puts  the  last  pickings  into 
storage,  will  meet  with  failure  every  time. 
Reserve  your  earliest  squashes  for  long 
storage  and  save  the  seeds  of  the  best 
keepers  for  planting,  and  thus  develop  a 
more  desirable  strain. 

Neither  is  it  of  any  use  to  put  a  de¬ 
formed  squash,  or  one  that  is  soft  and 
uncolored  on  the  under  side,  into  loug 


whole  and  intact,  handled  as  carefully  as 
one  would  handle  apples,  stored  in  a 
warm,  dry,  well-lighted  and  well  venti¬ 
lated  place  until  the  drying-room  is  ready, 
then  subjected  to  a  temperature  around 
SO  degrees  until  the  shells  are  hard  and 
dry,  and  then  removed  to  a  cold,  but  dry, 
well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  room. 
With  such  treatment  there  should  be  no 
trouble  with  keeping  even  the  Delicious 
until  Spring.  At  the  last  exhibit  held  by 
the  Vermont  State  Fair,  Essex  and  Tur¬ 
ban  squashes  were  shown  that  had  been 
kept  under  similar  conditions  since  the 
previous  season.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Root  Growth  of  Wheat  and  Corn 

How  deep  do  wheat  roots  extend  down¬ 
ward  in  the  soil?  How  deep  do  corn 
roots  extend  downward  iu  the  soil? 

East  Lynne,  Conn.  u.  b.  c. 

Both  wheat  and  corn  are  members,  bo- 
tanically  as  well  as  agriculturally,  of  the 
important  family  of  grasses,  and  in  root 
development  are  much  alike.  They  are 
characterized  by  having  a  finely  branched 
root  system  without  a  central  tap-root, 
and  in  this  respect  differ  strikingly  from 
the  leguminous  plants,  Alfalfa,  peas, 
beans,  etc.  The  depth  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil  at  which  the  roots  of  wheat 
and  corn  will  be  found  depends  consider¬ 
ably  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  with  re¬ 
spect  to  air  and  water.  Roots  must 
breathe  as  well  as  leaves  and  in  a  com¬ 
pact  soil,  filled  with  moisture,  the  roots 
will  be  found  quite  close  to  the  surface. 
In  open  soils  and  in  dry  soils  the  roots 
will  be  somewhat  deeper. 

In  general  the  first  roots  of  both  corn 
and  wheat  tend  to  spread  out  horizontally 
from  the  stalk  for  one  or  two  feet  and 
then  descend  vertically.  Corn  plants  six 
weeks  old  were  found  to  have  the  bulk  of 
their  roots  from  two  to  four  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil  at  a  distance  of 
six  inches  from  the  stalk.  Later  iu  the 
season  the  roots  tend  to  go  deeper  into 
the  soil,  but  even  then  most  of  the  roots 
will  be  found  in  the  first  two  feet  of 
soil,  but  some  will  go  deeper.  Roots  of 
wheat  and  corn  have  been  found  more 
than  four  feet  below  the  surface. 

D.  F.  JOXES, 


'Mr  Guide  to  Big  Crops 

y  Send  tor  Your  Copy  Today 


Kuasg  SEEDS 

Stand  for  bis  yields.  We  offer  the  best  that 
can  be  grown  and  can  supply  you  with  all  the 
standard  varieties. 

Readers  of  this  paper  need  no  introduction  to 
Wing’s  Alfalfa  seed.  Corn,  or  other  field  seeds. 
Try  some  of  our  specialties  in  vegetable  seeds, 
and  we  will  show  you  that  they  are  equally 
good. 

Wing’s  Red  Sunrise  Tomato 

has  given  splendid  satisfaction  both  to  market 
gardeners  and  home  growers  wherever  grown ; 
ripens  its  first  fruits  the  same  day  as  Earliana, 
30%  more  prolific,  30%  more  smooth  fruits. 
Its  main  picking  comes  a  week  sooner  than 
Earliana.  Fruit  is  thick  fleshed,  with  few  seed 
cells,  and  with  a  firm  skin.  Pkt.  10c. 

Wing’s  New  Just-in-Head  Lettuce 

The  earliest  variety  in  our  trial  grounds,  heavy 
yielding,  lasts  longer  than  any  other  sort  we  grow, 
and  is  the  sweetest  flavored,  a  truly  wonderful  head 
lettuce  that  actually  does  make  solid  heads  to  al 
most  every  plant  on  any  good  soil.  Pkt.,  10c. 

New  Catalog  FREE 

Describes  the  very  best  and  most  reliable  sorts  of  vegetable, 
flower  and  field  seeds,  bulbs  and  some  new  and  rare 
specialties  which  wo  believe  ci  •  not  bo  obtained  through 
any  other  American  seedsman.  This  Seed  Guido  gives  cul« 
tural  directions  and  tells  how  to  plant  for  profit. 

Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  123  ,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

(Tbe  House  of  Quality  and  moderate  Prices) 


Ford’s  Glory  Cabbage 

A  Record-Maker  in  Yield 

A  grower  at  Kent,  Ohio,  made  $550 
net  profit  from  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
Glory  Cabbage.  Can  you  beat  it? 

Glory  Cabbage  is  early,  short  stem; 
heads  round,  solid,  and  do  not  burst. 
Few  outer  leaves  and  can  be  planted 
close.  Good  for  summer  and  winter 
use.  Also  other  leading  varieties. 

Ford’s  Catalogue 

of  Sound  Seeds  tells  about  Glory 
Cabbage,  Old  Virginia  En¬ 
silage  Corn,  farm,  gar¬ 
den,  and  flower  seeds. 

Send  your  name  to¬ 
day  for  a  free  copy. 

Ford  Seed  Co. 

Box  24 

Rayenna,  Ohio 


VICTORY 

Vegetable  Garden 

30  Packets,  Postpaid 

Patr!ots  will  plant  more  in  1919 
than  'ast  year,  and  plan  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  food.  L  his  Dollar 
Collection  includes  Beans,  Beets, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Cucumber, 
Carrot.  Celery.  Corn.  Egg  Plant,* 
Lettuce.  Muskmelon,  Water¬ 
melon,  Onion,  Parsley,  Pars¬ 
nip,  Peas,  Pumpkin,  Radish, 
Salsify,  Squash, Tomato, Tur¬ 
nip.  30  Packets  sent  an  yxchere 
postpaid  for  $ 1 . 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 
1919  Seed  Catalogue 

covers  everything  needed  for 
garden,  farm,  orchard,  lawn. 
Catalogue  free — write  today. 

The  STORRS  & 
HARRISON  Co. 

Rnr  filfi.  Painesville  0  B 


For  Quality 

and  Quantity 

Plant  Carpenter’s  Giant  Golden  Sweet 

It’S  as  delicious  as  the  famous  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  and  much  larger,  many  ears  8  to  10 
inches  long,  yet  it  ripens  only  3  days  later. 
It  does  not  become  mealy  but  remains  sweet 
and  succulent  until  too  hard  for  the  table. 
The  stalks  grow  6  ft.  high,  bearing  one  or 
three  ears  each.  Large  pkt.,  15c;  %  lb.,  35c; 
lib.,  55c;  2  lbs.,  $1.00  postpaid. 

Also  ask  for  our  1919  Catalog— free. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
1115  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mas*. 


S  SWEET 
CLOVER 

Hulled  and  scarified  white  sweet  clover  is  about 
ten  dollars  per  bushel  cheaper  than  red.  (Un- 
j  hulled  cheaper  yet.).  As  it  is  a  biennial,  taking 
the  place  of  red  in  the  rotation  and  any 
amount  better  as  a  land  builder,  itis  an  eco¬ 
nomical  substitute.  Winter  sowing  is  the 
best.  Ask  for  samples  and  prices  as  well  as 
our  catalogue  telling  “How  to  Know  Good 
Seed”.  All  other  kinds  of  field  seeds  too. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

160  Main  St.  Marysville.  Ohio 


With  the  coming  of  Victory  American 
farmers  must  produce  the  biggest  crops 
in  history,  and  big  crops  mean  many  extra  dollars  in  profit 
for  the  grower.  He  will  get.  high  prices  and  help  will  be  plentiful. 
There  must  be  no  “Slacker  Acres”,  no  crop  failure,  if  human  effort  can 
prevent  it.  Good  seed  is  of  first  importance.  Be  sure  of  good  seed.  Plant 


'As  They  Groi0  TtiGHbr  Fame  Grows 

For  Garden  For  Farm 

Give  you  the  very  best  that  money  can  buy  at  money-saving  prices 
40  years’  experience  goes  into  Isbell’s  Seeds.  Ceaseless  experiments, 
careful  aelection  and  testing  has  produced  the  most  hardy,  big-yielding 
varieties.  Only  the  cleanest,  purest  seed  ever  reaches  an  Isbell  customer 
—seeds  you  can  “bank  on”  being  good,  full  of  life  and  will  grow. 

Every  Ounce  IS  GuBrsnleed*  You  can  have  your  money  back 
if  your  own  tests  do  not  prove  satisfactory.  This  fair  and  square  Isbell 
policy  has  made  more  than  250,000  satisfied  buyers  of  Isbell’s  seeds. 

It’s  Money  in  Your  Pocket  to  Investigate 

Isbell's  1919  Seed  Annual  shows  how  quality  seeds  are  selected,  cleaned 
and  tested— written  by  men  who  have  years  of  experience,  and  shows 
how  to  take  the  guesswork  out  of  plant-  .  —  --  -.  .  — vj 

ing.  Write  today.  f  Cn  >-  C  " 

S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co. 

1142  Mechanic  Street 

Jackson,  Mich. 


That’s  what  Forrest  Seeds  are— tested  aud 
of  known  lineage,  true  to  name.  Our  country 
location  and  low  running  expenses  with  no' 
tugb  priced  catalogs,  enable  us  to  give  you 
the  best  of  seeds  at  very  low  prices.  You 
can  save  30S  eonsed  your  bill. 

Honest  Seeds  Square  Dealings  Low  Prices.  Let  us  convince  you.  Write  for  catalog  today 
FORREST  SEED  CO,;  Box  32,  Cor*«3ncb  N,  Y. 
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7*#  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Go  to  Market  in  Your 
Own  Back  Yard 

How  can  you  be  content  with  tne 
two-or-three-days-old  vegetables  and 
green  things  the  markets  offer  ?  Plant 
a  garden  with 

FERRY'S  Seeds 

and  pick  the  choicest  varieties  of  all 
the  things  you  love  best,  fresh  and 
full  flavored. 

The  Ferry  Seeds  offered  you  this 
spring  have  been  tested  in  our  trial 
gardens  and  greenhouses.  As  nearly 
as  is  humanly  possible,  we  have  made 
sure  for  you  that  locked  in  the  tiny 
cells  of  Ferry’s  Seeds  are  all  those 
superior  qualities  of  luscious  tender¬ 
ness,  flavor  and  abundance  of  pro¬ 
duction  inherited  from  ancestor 
plants  that  we  have  grown 
for  many  generations. 

Ferry’s  Seeds  are  sold  by 
dealers  everywhere.  Send 
today  for  the  beautiful 
new  1919  Ferry  " Seed 
Annual ” — it  is  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 
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DIBBLE'S 
FARM  SEED 


y^It’sAforo  than  I 
aCata/ogf 
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FACTS 


It’s  the  handsomest,  most  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  and  most  com¬ 
prehensive  strictly  Farm  Seed  Book  of 
the  year.  It  tells  the  truth  about  the 
Farm  Seed  situation,  gives  dependable  advice 
as  to  the  values  of  Farm  Seeds,  and  every 
Farmer  should  have  one  before  he  buys  a 
pound  this  year. 

The  descriptions  are  written  by  Edward  F.  Dibble, 
a  Farmer  and  Seed  Grower  of  thirty  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  and  are  absolutely  accurate.  Illustrations  are 
in  color,  showing  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  in  Nature’s 
garb  and  it  is  sent  Free.  Just  write  on  a  postal 
card  “Send the  Books,”  and  we  will  do 
the  rest.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Our  regular  customers  will  receive  a  copy  dur- 
ing  January, as  wc  arc  mailing  thousands  daily* 

DIBBLE'S  FARM  SEEDS  are  of  one  quality  only,  the 
highest  grade  obtainable.  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  seeds. 
Oats,  Barley,  Spring  Wheat,  Corn,  Potatoes,  etc.  OVERi 
100,000  Bushels  in  stock,  and  at  prices  you  can  afford  *\ 
to  pay. 


punitfp  it 


Harris’  Pedigree  Seeds 

Harris’  Seeds  are  different  from  others.They  are  raised  on  our 
own  farms  and  are  bred  with  as  much  care  as  thoroughbred 
live  stock.  Every  lot  is  tested  and  the  percent  that  germinates  is 
marked  on  the  label  sothe  purchaser  cantelljusthowmany  willgrow. 

Harris’  Seed  Corn  is  becoming  famous  for  strong  vitality  and  big 
yields.  Seed  Potatoes  selected  by  the  "hill-unit"  system.  Garden 
Saeds  that  grow  and  produce  crops  that  are  of  the  highest  type.j^ 
Don't  use  inferior  seeds  at 


lowprices.or  paymorethan  i 
the  wholesale  price  we  ask  I 
for  Harris'Seeds  for  there  arc 
no  better  seeds  at  any  price, 
ur  new  catalogue  is  Full  of 
good  things.  A  card  will  bring  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.^ 

Box  22  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many 
will 


Grow 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


DOMESTIC. — An  overheated  furnace 
in  the  cellar  of  the  old  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build¬ 
ing,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  started  a  blaze 
January  3  which  caused  $100,000  damage 
and  threatened  the  entire  business  section 
of  the  city. 

Robert  Capelle  and  Joseph  L.  Bley, 
self-confessed  leaders  in  a  plot  directed 
by  the  German  Government  to  provision 
German  warships  at  sea  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  were  sentenced  to  serve  21  and  .18 
months,  respectively,  in  the  McNeil’s 
Island  Federal  penitentiary  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  there  January  3.  Capelle  was 
a  former  agent  for  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Steamship  Company  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Bley  was  a  customs  broker. 

IV.  B.  Tredwell,  a  Hampton  Roads  cus¬ 
tom  house  broker  and  stevedore,  arrested 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  January  3,  on  a  Federal 
warrant  charging  that  he  defrauded  the 
Government  of  nitrate  valued  at  $50,000, 
was  released  on  $25,000  bail  to  appear 
January  11.  It.  is  alleged  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  of  nitrate  imported 
through  that  port  and  unloaded  by  the 
defendant  was  distributed  through  unau¬ 
thorized  channels. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  starts  the 
new  year  free  of  debt  and  with  its  Legis¬ 
lature  in  a  position  to  undertake  a  con¬ 
structive  policy.  This  is  expected  to  ex¬ 
tend  mainly  to  the  promotion  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  live  stock  rearing,  the  better¬ 
ment  of  public  health,  reconstruction  of 
the  State’s  educational  system,  improve¬ 
ment  of  waterways,  the  cleansing  of 
streams  now  polluted  with  industrial 
Wastes  and  increasing  facilities  for  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  incompetent. 

The  squad  of  agents  of  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  which  fought  German 
propagandists  during  the  war,  has  been 
assigned  as  a  unit  to  combat  Bolshevism 
this  city.  A  systematic  effort  to  form 
Soviet  organizations  here  has  been  dis¬ 
covered.  There  are  reports  that  $400,000 
remitted  by  the  Lenine  government  for 
propaganda  purposes  has  reached  here  by 
way  of  Sweden.  The  class  to  whom  the 
Boishcviki  propaganda  is  being  largely 
directed  is  the  Russian  who  has  been  but 
a  few  years  in  this  country.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  leaders  when  they  claim 
an  organization  numbering  800.000  in¬ 
clude  all  of  those  aliens  whose  sympa¬ 
thies  are  with  Russia,  no  matter  what 
the  current  government  may  be.  The  I. 
W.  W.  organization  is  asserted  to  have 
become  Bolshevist  practically  to  its  last 
man.  •  The  radical  wing  of  the  Socialist 
party  has  gone  over  entire,  and  it  is  the 
existing  Socialist  organization  tihat  is 
being  studied  in  connection  with  the 
present  output  of  propaganda. 

Three  more  States  ratified  the  Federal 
prohibition  amendment  January  7,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  19  States  that  have  in¬ 
dorsed  the  proposal  of  Congress.  The 
House  of  the  Idaho  Legislature  voted  for 
the  amendment,  but  the  Senate  tabled  the 
proposal,  delaying  action.  The  act  needs 
to  he  passed  by  17  more  States.  While 
the  proposad  addition  to  the  basic  law 
was  ratified  January  7  by  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  Ohio,  Colorado  and  Oklahoma, 
representatives  of  the  distillery  companies 
of  the  country  met  in  Chicago  and  decided 
to  oppose  by  every  legal  means  possible 
both  the  amendment  and  the  war  prohibi¬ 
tion  law  which  is  to  go  into  effect  on 
July  1.  The  States  which  have  ratified 
the  prohibition  amendment  are  Kentucky, 
Mississippi.  South  Carolina,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Maryland.  Montana,  Arizona,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Texas,  South  Dakota,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Georgia,  Iyouisiana,  Florida,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ohio,  Colorado,  Virginia  and  Okla¬ 
homa. 

WASHINGTON.— The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  was  sharply  criticized  in  the  Senate 
January  3  by  Senator  Weeks  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Republican,  for  delays  and  er¬ 
rors  in  compiling  casualties  among  the 
expeditionary  forces  and  for  failure  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Red  Cross  in  the  matter 
of  forwarding  letters  from  wounded  sol¬ 
diers  to  relatives  in  this  country.  Crit¬ 
icism  was  directed  especially  at  the  office 
of  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  army, 
Senator  Weeks  saying  that  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  McCain,  the  Adjutant-General,  who 
retired  last  Summer  to  command  a  di¬ 
vision.  and  who  was  succeeded  by  Major- 
General  Harris,  should  have  been  re¬ 
tained. 

Twenty-six  tons  of  insurance  records 
from  the  American  expeditionary  force 
were  received  January  2  by  the  war  risk 
insurance  bureau.  The  records  represent 
$1,000,000,000  of  Government  insurance 
written  on  American  soldiers  overseas, 
and  will  bring  the  total  of  insurance  writ¬ 
ten  bv  the  bureau  to  more  than  $38.- 
000.000.000. 

January  3  Senator  Lodge  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  investigation  of 
Henry  Ford’s  contract  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  100  Eagle  boats  to  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $33,000,000  and  the  reason  why, 
when  the  delivery  of  93  of  the  craft  was 
to  have  been  accomplished  on  December 
15  last,  only  seven  had  been  completed  at 
that  time,  by  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs 
Committee. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  in  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Boston.  Mass.,  February  11- 
12  These  meetings  are  to  be  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  other  State  associations 
and  a  very  strong  program  has  been 
worked  up.  Among  the  different  subjects 
to  he  discussed  are  “Fruit  Packages,’ 
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“Winter  Injuiy  of  Fruit  Trees,”  “Mar¬ 
keting  Possibilities:  (a)  Export,  (bt 
New  England,”  “Orchard,  Berry  and 
Vegetable  Fertilizer,”  “Efficient  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Labor  on  the  Fruit  Farm,” 
“Fruit  Insects  and  Their  Control,” 
“Spray  Material.” 

The  following  organizations  will  co¬ 
operate  in  the  union  meeting  of  agricul¬ 
tural  organizations  at  Boston  Mass., 
February  11-14 :  Massachusetts  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Wilfrid 
Wheeler,  Commissioner;  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

A.  IV.  Gilbert,  secretary ;  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  A.  R.  Jenks, 
secretary  ;  Massachusetts  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation,  O.  A.  Jamison,  secretary  ;  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Milk  Inspectors’  Association, 
II.  E.  Bowman,  secretary ;  Massachusetts 
State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association,  H. 
M.  Howard,  secretary ;  Massachusetts 
Swine  Breeders’  Association,  II.  C.  Bar¬ 
ton,  secretary;  Massachusetts  Bee  Keep¬ 
ers’  Association,  Miss  Dorothy  Q.  Wright, 
secretary ;  Massachusetts  Nurserymen’s 
Association,  A.  E.  Robinson,  secretary ; 
Boston  Market  Gardeners’  Association, 
A.  P.  Wyman,  secretary ;  Boston  Florists’ 
and  Gardeners’  Club,  A.  K.  Rogers,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Boston  Poultry  Association,  W.  B. 
Atherton,  secretary ;  Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Growers*  Association.  M.  L.  Uranu,  presi¬ 
dent;  New  England  Corn  Exposition, 
Inc.,  F.  L.  Weave,  secretary. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Seed  Trade  Association  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  held  in  London  last 
month,  it  was  decided  not  to  trade  with 
Germany  for  five  years.  Special  efforts 
are  being  made  to  increase  seed  growing 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  great  poultry  show  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  will  be  held 
January  21-25. 

The  most  serious  damage  to  citrus 
crops  in  Southern  California  since  1913 
resulted  from  the  series  of  frosts  begin¬ 
ning  Christmas  night,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  made  January  4  by  E.  G.  Dezell, 
noting  general  manager  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers’  Exchange. 

Discussion  of  farm  problems  was  a 
leading  feature  of  the  annual  conference 
of  the  National  Association  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Agriculture  at  Baltimore.  Md., 
January  6-7.  David  F.  Houston,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  gave  an  address,  and 
reports  were  given  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Thomp¬ 
son.  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Dr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  president 
of  Iowa  State  College,  on  the  results  of 
their  trip  to  Europe,  where  they  went  to 
investigate  agricultural  and  food  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  British  Government  is  considering 
a  scheme  for  nationalizing  the  country’s 
milk  supply.  In  the  meantime  a  pooling 
system  has  been  adopted  with  the  idea  of 
diverting  supplies  into  channels  not  al¬ 
ready  sufficiently  provided  for  and  equal¬ 
izing  distribution.  Retailers  will  have  to 
supply  the  Ministry  of  Food  with  returns 
of  their  trade  for  previous  mouths  and 
also  report  weekly.  In  this  way  the  Min¬ 
istry  will  ascertain  where  the  deficiency 
exists  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  De¬ 
fense  of  the  Realm  act  will  have  power  to 
instruct  the  wholesalers  to  divert  their 
supplies  from  one  district  to  another.  The 
intention  of  the  Ministry  is  to  bring  about 
a  uniform  reduction  of  supplies  to  retail¬ 
ers  of  15  per  cent.  This  will  be  pooled 
and  augmented  by  supplies  obtained  from 
the  margarine  and  condensed  milk  fac¬ 
tories.  Any  retailer  who  is  unable  to 
obtain  85  per  cent,  of  his  former  supply 
will  get  it  from  the  pool  thus  formed.  An 
order  has  been  issued  limiting  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  that  may  be  served  in  res¬ 
taurants  and  hotels.  For  breakfast  the 
scale  is  one-seventh  pint,  luncheon,  dinner 
or  tea.  one-fourteenth  of  a  pint.  Milk  as 
a  beverage  is  prohibited,  except  for  young 
children  or  for  invalids. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS.  —  A 
200  per  cent,  dividend  was  declared  by  the 
directors  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  at 
their  annual  meeting.  December  31,  at 
Detroit.  The  dividend,  which  represents 
a  disbursement  of  $4,000,000  among 
seven  stockholders,  is  payable  100  per 
cent  January  1  and  100  per  cent  Febru¬ 
ary  1.  It  was  explained  at  the  offices  of 
the  company  that  the  dividends  just  an¬ 
nounced  are  the  first  of  monthly  dividends 
contemplated  throughout  the  coming  year. 

Mergers  by  several  of  the  smaller  and 
younger  insurance  companies  with  older 
companies  possessing  a  substantial  re¬ 
serve  is  looked  for  among  life  underwrit¬ 
ers  as  a  result  of  the  unprecedented  num¬ 
ber  of  mortality  claims  that  have  been 
filed  in  October,  November  and  December 
because  of  the  inlluenza  and  pneumonia 
epidemic. 

Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago  packers,  were 
cited  January  7  to  appear  before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  February  17  to 
answer  a  formal  complaint  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  “for  the  last  three  years  con¬ 
cealed  its  affiliation  with  and  control  of 
the  Farmers  Co-operativ^  Fertilizer  Com¬ 
pany,  Richmond.  Va.”  The  complaint  al¬ 
leged  that  through  the  concealed  control 
the  Richmond  concern  acquired  certain 
trade  which  Armour  &  Co.  could  not  ac¬ 
quire  were  the  facts  generally  known. 

Opposition  to  a  prolongation  to  five 
years  of  the  period  of  Government  control 
of  railroads  was  reiterated  January  5  at 
a  session  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the 
mileage  of  the  country  was  represented  at 
the  meeting. 


“I  see  you  are  keeping  a  cow,”  “Wrong, 
neighbor,  wrong ;  she’s  keepiu’  me.” — Tor¬ 
onto  Sun. 


WE  are  resuming  quan¬ 
tity  production  on 
Goodyear  Passenger  Car  Tires 
for  private  use. 

The  shortage  of  these  tires 
that  existed  during  the  period 
of  war  was  inevitable. 

Promptly  upon  America’s 
entry  into  the  war,  Goodyear 
devoted  great  effort  to  the 
production  of  gas  masks,  air¬ 
plane,  automobile  and  truck 
tires,  balloons  and  dirigibles, 


urgently  needed  by  our  army 
and  navy. 

This,  of  course,  necessitated  a 
cut  in  our  passenger  car  tire 
output,  for  general  distri¬ 
bution. 

Later,  there  came  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  order  limiting  all 
tire  makers  to  50  per  cent  of 
their  normal  output. 

This  restriction  h  .s  since  been 
lifted. 


So,  as  normal  conditions  are 
being  restored,  we  are  increas¬ 
ing  our  production  steadily 
in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
greatly  increased  demand  for 
Goodyear  Tires. 

However,  to  insure  prompt 
delivery,  we  suggest  that  you 
estimate  your  near-future 
requirements,  placing  your 
order  now  with  your  Good¬ 
year  Service  Station  Dealer. 


The  Goodyear  Tire&  Rubber  company,  akron,  Ohio 
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Livingston’s  Famous 


"John  Baer”  Tomato 

The  Best  Extremely  Early  Tomato  on  Earth 
Perfect  Fruit  in  30  Days 
Grown  in  Veneer  Bands  with  Roots  Undisturbed 

<;JOHN  BAER 
TOMATO 


New 

Crop 

Seed 


SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN) 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order, 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUM  WAY.  Rockford,  IIL 


iRASS  SEED 

Wonderful  Value 


REE  SAMPLES 

•  .1  _ . _ _ On—U  foil  ♦/!  {mrootll 


Wonderful  Value 
Wholesale  Prices 

mmmwmm  Prnflfe  Diuided 

ithV SSSierJT’  Do  "t l ril Itoin. vesti«ite  thmtainjMj. 
?c leaned  Tested  Timothy  $4.75  bu..  Alfalfa  $8.90,  Alsike 
iover  and  Timothy,  $6.50.  Sweet  Clover  and  other  Grass 
id  Field  Seeds  at  proportionately  low  pnees. 

All  sold  subject  to  State  or  Government  Test  under  an 
isolute  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  We  are  special- 
ts  inirrass  and  field  seeds.  Located  so  as  to  save  you 
onl  y  S  piv"  quick  service.  Send. today  for  our  big 
rolit-sharing,  money-saving  Seed  Guide  which  explains 
11.  free.  Buy  now  and  save  money.  Write  . 

Ltnerican  Mutual  Seed  Co.  Dept.  (j26  Chicago, III 


Give  satisfaction.  Stand 
for  highest  yield  and 
quality.  We  originated 
sorts  for  all  purposes 
and  all  tomato  growing 
sections.  We  grow  more 
tomato  seed  than  any 
seedsman  in  the  world. 
TWO  BEST  VARIETIES 


LlTingiton'i  Globe,  finest  pink, 
for  slicing  and  shipping,  pkt. 
Be.  Llvlngiton'e  Stone,  finest 
bright  red.  for  canning  and  cat¬ 
sup,  pkt.  Be.  Both  immense 
yleidere.  Try  them. 

New  112-Page  Catalog  FREE 

t  One  of  the  finest  seed  catalogs  published.  Gives 
truthful  descriptions  and  helpful  cultural  directions 
of  the  most  reliable  sorts  of  vegetable,  flower  and  field 
seeds.  Tells  when  to  plant  and  how  to  grow  big  crops. 
Write  for  Free  copy. 

Livingston  Seed  Co.  024  High  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


O.M. 


HITS  FIELD  SEEDS 

aF  Out  seeds  arc  selected  and  cleaned  to.  be 
"  WEEDLESS  and  free  from  dead  grains.  They 
will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary  field  seeds, 
nearly  always  adding  enough  to  the  crop  to  pay  tor 
themselves.  Samples  and.  catalogue  including 
"flow  to  Know  Good  Seed  free.  Write  today. 

SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  260  Sixth  St..  Marysville,  Ohio 


ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN 

HARDY  ENSILAGE  CORN  FOR  NORTHERN  DAIRYMEN 

WEST  BRANCH  SWEEPSTAKES  AND  WHITE  CAP.  All  seed 
inspected  by  a  representative  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College  Price,  S3  per  bushel.  Write 
WEST  BRANCH  SEED  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Choice  Seed  Corn 

90-Day  Improved  YELLOW  DENT 
W  H  ITE  CAP  YELLOW  DENT 
REID’S  YELLOW  DENT 
EARLY  MINNESOTA  NO.  13 

Tested  and  germination  absolutely  guaranteed 

WOODFIELD’S  FARM.  Wycombe,  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


VI  C  K  S 


GARDEN 
aha  FLORAL 


GUIDE 


FOR_v 

i9i9 


ITS  FREE  ""  WRITE  TODAY 

Several  New  Features.  ” 

Bused  on  our  experience  as  the 
oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  and  largest 
grower  of  Asters  and  other  seeds  in  America. 

51)0  acres  and  1!!  greenhouses  in  best  seed  grow¬ 
ing  section.  Our  Guide  is  full  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  about  planting,  etc.— an  invaluable  aid  to  a 
successful  garden.  Illustrates  and  describes  leading 
Vegetables,  Flowers.  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruits 
This  hook,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  yours,  ab¬ 
solutely  free. 

Ask  for  your  copy  today  before  you  forget. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 

39  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Flower  City 


CLOVER  SEED 


Our  high  grades  of  Clover.  Alfalfa.  Alsike,  Timothy,  Seed 
Oats,  Seed  Corn.  Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Soy  Beans, 
etc.,  are  the  most  carefully  selected  and  recleaned.  High¬ 
est  in  Purity  and  Germination.  We  pay  the  Freight. 
Catalog  and  samples  Free  ;if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  1.  ROHRER,  -  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Perfect,  Solid,  High’jCrown 
Beautiful,  Brilliant  Red 

TOMATO 

l 

Free  from  Core.  Earliest 
and  Most  Prolific  Yielder. 

Bears  Right  Up  Until  Frost. 

Wilt  and  Blight  Proof. 
Uniform  Both  in  Size  and 
Ripening.  No  Culls.  Ripens 
Right  Up  to  the  Stem. 

Delicious  Flavor 

Originator’s  Seed  Only 
Pkt.  25c;  «z.  75c;  '4  lb.  $2.75 
y2  lb. $5.00;  lb.  $10.00,  Postpaid 
Wc  offer  VENEER  BANDS  50c  por  100 


“JOHN  BAER”  TOMATO 
By  Their  Fruits  ye  Shall  Know  Them 


Bolgiano’s  Victory  Collection  For  1919 


1''John  Baer”  Tomato— The  Earliest  and 
Best  Tomato  on  Earth. 

2  Bolgiano’s  Stringleso  Graenpod  Beans  — 

Extra  Early,  Crisp.  Tender,  Prolific 
and  Stringlcss. 

3  Bolgiano’s  “Square  Deal”  Cabbage— The 

Best  Earlv  Solid  Flat  Cabbage  on  Et 


4  Bolgiano’s  New  “Early  Spring”  Beet— 

Earliest.  Finest  Shape,  Deepest  Color 

5Bolgi 

of  all 

6Bo!gi 

ly  E; 


_ „jano’s  “Ruby  King”  Radish— King 

of  all  Extra  Early  Round  Radishes. 

.iano’s  “Early  Bird”  Peas — Extreme¬ 
ly  Early,  Hardy.  Mammoth,  Podded. 
Best  Early  Solid  Flat  Cabbage  on  Earth.  Prolific. 

-i/-vf  »  w  AY  1/1/ To  those  not  familiar  with  the  superiority  of  Bolgiano's 
Ur  T  LH  -Big  Crop”  Seeds,  we  will  send  for  a  trial,  one  large  FOc 

package  of  each  of  the  above  six  (6)  delicious  vegetables  Cfjn  POSTPAID 
comprising  BOLGIANO'S  VICTORY  COLLECTION  tor  rUJirmw 

BOLGIANO’S  “IBIG  CROP”  SEEDS  Write  for  Bolgiano’s  New  1919  Seed  Annual 

cSnw.  i8tg _ Over  a  Century-Planted  by  the  Lead-  Showing  Bolgiano's  Victory  Collection,  beautifully 

ing  Market  Gardeners.  Truckers,  Fanners  and 
Home  Gardeners  with  the  Best  of  Success. 


illustrated  in  colors  and  giving  a  full  list  and 
description  of  Bolgiano's  "Big  Crop”  Seeds. 


J.  Bolgiano  &  Son,  Dept.  140,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


! 


FIELD  SEEDS 


LOWEST  PRICES 
QUICK  SERVICE 

*a  high  quality  tested  seeds.  Sold  on  a 


You  will  be  astonished  at  our  low  prices  and  quick  service  on  our  extra  high  quality 
Droval.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  If  wc  can't  save  you  money  wc idon  t  want  your  orders, 
prices  for  Grass  Seeds.  We  have  rccleaned  Timothy  $4.75  per  bu..  Alfalfa  58.90,  Alsike  Clover  and 
56  SO  per  bu.  and  have  Sweet  Clover  and  all  other  Field  Seeds  at  proportionately  reduced  pnees.  We  are  Grass 
and  Field  Seed  Specialists  and  sell  on  a  Profit-Sharing  Plan,  at  bed-rock  prices.  Wntefor  *••<«  Guide,  the  most 
complete,  practical  planter's  guide  ever  printed.  Write  for  our  free  samples  of  Seeds  you  want  to  buy.  Our 
Guide  explains  how  you  run  save  money  on  Seeds,  get  better  quality,  sharje  in  profit.  It  *  _ 

AMERICAN  MUTUAL  $EED  CO.*  OtpU  226  43rd  and  Rotwy  Streets#  CHICAGO#  ILLINOIS 


ap* 

Don't  pay  two 
Timothy 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Wc  are  in  a  fairly  good  farming  dis¬ 
trict,  located  about  30  miles  southwest  of 
Altoona  and  10  miles  east  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  Mountains,  in  what  is  known  as 
Quaker  Valley.  From  this  and  adjoining 
valleys  there  were  shipped  about  40  ear- 
loads  of  apples  the  past  season.  Our  prin¬ 
cipal  crops  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  rye.  Wheat,  .$2.15  per  bu. ; 
corn.  $1.75;  oats,  SO  to  S5c ;  buckwheat, 
$3.10  per  100  lbs. ;  rye,  $1.55.  Pork  is 
one  of  our  leading  products :  this  is  hauled 
by  our  hucksters  to  our  markets.  Altoona 
and  Windber.  The  price  at  present  is  22c 
dressed.  Cattle  (not  many  of  them),  fat, 
are  worth  8  to  10c  per  lb.,  liveweight. 
Good  cows,  $00  to  $100.  Morses,  very 
few  changing  hands.  Hay  has  dropped 
down  to  about  $20;  potatoes  also  have 
taken  a  drop :  they  are  worth  about  $1  per 
bu.  Apples  have  been  and  are  yet  selling 
at  from  70  to  75c  per  bu.  Turkeys,  live, 
38  to  40c  per  lb. ;  chickens,  live,  25c. 
Butter,  55c ;  eggs.  60c.  The  outlook  is 
good ;  we  had  a  line  Fall  to  get  work 
(lone.  The  wheat  looked  line  all  Fall  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  early-sown  fields,  which  are 
affected  with  the  fly.  Altogether  the  past 
season  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  we 
cannot  see  why  anyone  should  complain. 
The  farmers  have  been  busy  hauling  their 
grain  to  market.  The  grain  is  pretty  well 
shipped  out  of  this  section,  except  oats, 
which  was  a  great  crop,  and  is  moving 
very  slowly.  The  corn  crop  was  not  large, 
but  a  flue  quality.  s.  I..  II. 

Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 

We  have  had  beautiful  Winter  weather 
the  past  month,  having  a  green  Christmas, 
with  good  roads  and  good  cheer.  We  are 
all  very  thankful  for  the  end  of  the  cruel 
war  and  the  dawn  of  peace.  We  as  farm¬ 
ers  are  anxious  that  it  will  he  so  settled 
that  war  will  be  no  more,  and  that 
ultimately  the  prices  of  produce  will  be 
so  adjusted  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  that  it  shall  he  equitable  to  both. 
At  present  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  a 
losing  gitme  many  times  to  both.  Farmers 
are  well  prepared  for  Winter,  much  plow¬ 
ing  having  been  done.  Corn  nearly  all 
husked;  good  crop.  The  State  ditcher  is 
still  at  work,  and  a  neighbor  has  one  of 
his  own  that  he  is  using.  Very  little 
stock  being  fed.  on  account  of  high  price 
of  stock  and  the  feed  bill.  Cabbage  has 
taken  a  drop  in  price.  Potatoes  are  not 
very  strong.  Wheat.  $2.10;  corn.  $1.90; 
oats.  65c;  barley.  95c;  veal,  17c;  pork, 
15c:  beef.  13c;  chickens,  25c;  ducks,  26c. 
Hay,  $20  per  ton.  e.  T.  b. 

Ontario  Co..  X.  Y. 

Weather  moderate,  not  much  snow, 
earth  roads  very  rough.  May  not  a  heavy 
crop;  reported  as  selling  for  $20  loose  at 
barn.  Oat  crop  was  good,  worth 
about  90c  per  bu.  Buckwheat  was  a  fair 
crop  generally,  with  larger  sowings;  aver¬ 
age  price  about  $3.50  per  cwt.  Potatoes 
about  half  crop  in  this  section,  hut  of 
good  quality,  without  much  blight  or  ret: 
price,  90c  to  $1  per  bu.  Fall  rye  badly 
winter-killed  :  not  very  much  sown.  Corn 
for  silage  fair.  Apple  crop  not  large; 
Winter  apples  sold  in  the  Fall  for  $1  per 
bu. ;  others  at  50c  per  cwt.  for  cider  or 
vinegar.  Grade  cows  sell  for  around  $100. 
more  or  less,  according  to  quality.  Milk 
League  prices ;  butter  up  to  75c  per  lb. 

\ .  ood  for  fuel  sells  for  $3  per  cord,  stove 
length,  in  the  smaller  villages ;  $4  in 
larger  towns.  Coal  seems  to  he  in  good 
supply,  hut  high  priced.  Dressed  pork  in 
carcass,  22c  per  lb.;  salt  pork,  38c;  hams 
and  bacon.  45c;  dressed  beef,  24c  side  or 
quarter  for  Western  beef ;  native  beef,  15 
to  16c:  eggs,  05  to  70c  per  doz.  m. 

Delaware  Co..  N.  Y. 

This  section  of  Michigan.  Berrien  Co., 
is  engaged  very  largely  in  fruit  raising. 
Grapes,  pears,  peaches  and  berries  are  the 
leading  crops  in  the  order  named.  The 
farms  are  small,  from  five  to  40  acres,  the 
average  being  20  acres,  yet  enough  feed  is 
raised  for  home  use.  We  depend  almost 
entirely  on  Chicago  for  a  market.  Berries, 
$3.50  per  24-qt.  case.  ITay,  $32  per  ton; 
straw.  $12.50;  corn.  $1.50  bu. ;  oats,  80c 
bu.  Corn  fodder.  5c  per  bundle.  Butter, 
75c:  eggs,  60c;  milk,  12c  per  qt.  We  are 
having  au  open  Winter,  with  too  much 
rain.  Farmers  busy  trimming  trees. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  l.  b.  r. 

Most  of  my  farm  products  are  fed  on 
the  farm.  No.  1  apples  are  bringing  from 
$2  50  to  $3  per  bu. :  potatoes,  $1.25  bu. ; 
cabbage,  $8  per  100.  as  nil  cabbage  is 
sold  by  (he  head  in  the  Albany  market. 
Hay,  $33  t,i  $34 ;  rye  straw,  $18  i<>  $19. 
Bye.  $150  bu. ;  oats.  90c  bu.;  wheat, 
$2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.30.  All  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  section  goes  by  auto  truck 
to  Albany  and  is  retailed  there.  Bottled 
milk  is  15c  per  qt. :  dipped  milk,  13c. 
Farmers  receive  League  price.  The  busi¬ 
ness  outlook  for  the  farmer  is  not  very 
good,  as  help  is  very  scarce,  and  what 
there  is  demand  very  high  wages.  The 
prices  we  receive  do  not  correspond,  on  an 
average,  with  what  we  have  to  pay  when 
we  have  to  buy.  A.  o.  B. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Yr. 

Wheat,  $2.20  per  bu. ;  corn,  $1.00; 
oats,  75c ;  rye.  $1 .45  ;  potatoes,  $1  25 ; 
hogs,  21c  per  lb. ;  butcher  cattle,  13  to 
14c  per  lb.;  cows.  $50  to  $200;  draft 
horses.  $150  to  $250.  Chickens,  live 
weight,  25c  per  lb.  Hay,  Timothy,  $34 
to  $36  per  ton.  Wheat  straw,  $18  per 


ton  Havana  tobacco,  35  to  40o  per  lb. 
Kggs.  60c;  butter.  60c  per  lb.  We  pay 
for  feed  :  Cottonseed  meal,  $65  per  ton  ; 
cottonseed  feed,  $51 ;  hurley  feed.  $51 ; 
bran.  $55  ;  middlings,  $57.50.  A.  m. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Ilay  a  good  crop,  $40  to  $42;  rye,  good 
crop,  some  over  20  bu.  to  the  acre,  $1.60 
per  ini.  Wheat  about  18  bu  to  acre,  price 
$2.20.  Potatoes,  90c  to  $1.25  per  bu., 
wholesale;  a  fair  crop.  Green  aphis  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  first  time  in  our  section  this 
year,  and  was  quite  a  serious  pest.  Oats 
a  fine  crop.  80c  per  bu.  Cabbage,  good 
crop,  from  $5  to  $10  per  100  heads. 
Farm  labor  scarce.  Crops  raised  in  this 
section  are  corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  cab¬ 
bage  and  potatoes.  Farmers  as  a  rule 
prosperous.  A.  D.  B. 

Carbon  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat,  $2.10  per  bu. ;  corn,  $1  per 
bu. ;  barley,  80c;  oats,  70c;  buckwheat, 
$1.50.  Chickens.  21c  per  lb. ;  _good  prime 
steers,  9i4c  per  lb.;  hogs.  15c  per  lb.; 
lambs,  13c  per  lb. ;  hay,  No.  1,  $25  per 
ton.  Blitter,  at  the  store,  50c  per  lb. ; 
eggs.  60c.  Beans,  no  market.  Good  cows 
from  $50  to  $75  per  head.  Clover  seed, 
$18  per  ton.  Wool  in  Spring,  67c  per  lb. 
There  was  a  large  crop  of  hay  jn  this 
section  and  oats  went  from  50  to  75c  per 
bu.  per  acre.  Spring  wheat,  30  to  40c 
bu. ;  buckwheat,  a  short  crop ;  Winter 
wheat.  15  to  30c  per  bu.  per  acre;  beaus 
were  failure.  Good  corn  went  from  50c 
to  $1  per  bu.  per  acre.  Potatoes,  a  fair 
yield.  Winter  wheat  looks  fine  this  Win¬ 
ter.  Sheep  are  a  good  money-maker  if 
the  dogs  would  let  them  alone  ;  got  in  my 
flock  and  killed  half  of  them,  and  bit  the 
rest  of  them,  so  I  went  out  of  sheep. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  F.  w. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

EARLY  MATURITY  CAUSED  RAPID  MOVE¬ 
MENT  OF  RIPENING  STOCK 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  moving  along 
to  market  rather  faster  than  usual  this 
season,  but  the  public  seems  to  be  able  to 
take  all  supplies.  Field  beans  are  almost 
the  only  line  that  is  accumulating  just 
now.  The  reserve  supplies  of  cabbage, 
too.  are  large,  although  keeping  quality 
is  not  up  to  standard.  In  fact,  scarcely 
any  lines  are  keeping  well.  Over-ripeness 
and  shrinkage  are  complained  of  from 
West  to  East  and  in  Canada,  the  condi¬ 
tion  applying  to  apples,  oranges,  onions, 
cabbage,  etc.  The  cause  is  laid  to  the 
early  ripening  season  and  the  generally 
mild  Fall  and  Winter.  Conditions  have 
been  favorable  to  early  maturity.  Both 
ouions  and  potatoes  have  been  moving 
about  one-third  heavier  than  last  seasou. 
The  greater  part  of  the  apple  crop  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  shipped  and  also  con¬ 
sumed.  and  markets  already  are  filled 
with  cold  storage  stock  decidedly  earlier 
in  the  year  than  they  usually  come  out. 

Heavy  supplies  of  full  ripe  fruit  and 
vegetables  tend  to  unsettle  the  markets. 
If  buying  power  were  not.  still  good,  low 
prices  might  result.  As  it  is,  considerable 
stuff  sells  lower  in  the  cities  than  in  the 
shipping  sections ;  that  is,  the  over-ripe 
or  damaged  stuff  does,  and  the  range  of 
prices  is  wide.  Good  ouions.  for  instance, 
bring  $1.40  to  $1.00  per  100  lbs.,  sacked, 
in  Eastern  producing  regions,  f.o.b. 
sacked,  while  city  markets  range  $1.25  to 
$1.75.  Cabbage  sells  $20  to  $25  per  ton 
f.o.b.  shipping  points,  and  ranges  $20  to 
$38  in  city  markets.  Over-ripe  apples, 
too,  can  he  bought  lower  in  the  cities  (ban 
they  were  quoted  in  the  producing  sec¬ 
tions.  Western  box  apples  have  been 
steadily  rising  in  the  shipping  regions 
until  the  top  price  there  is  only  50  cents 
below  the  wholesale  top  in  the  cities. 
Early  in  the  season  the  difference  was  fully 
$1.  Poor  keeping  quality  is  supposed  to  be 
the  reason.  It  looks  as  if  apples  might 
he  high  for  stock  coming  out  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  late  in  the  season,  provided  there  is 
any  stock  put  away  this  season  that  will 
keep  well  to  the  end  of  the  storage  sea¬ 
son.  Exports  of  apples  continue  in  lib¬ 
eral  quantities. 

Potatoes  are  fully  holding  their  pace 
at  about  200  cars  per  day  and  selling  at 
$2  to  $2.50  per  100  lbs.  in  large  lots, 
sacked.  This  range  covers  most  leading 
market  centers.  In  producing  sections 
prices  range  from  $1.25  to  $2,  varying 
chiefly  according  to  access  to  the  great 
markets. 

Celery  has  ranged  as  high  as  $9  to  $11 
per  crate  in  various  leading  cities.  Field 
beans  sell  a  little  lower  almost  every 
weelc.  ranging  $10  per  1(X>  lbs.  wholesale 
in  the  Eastern  cities  for  good  white  va¬ 
rieties.  These  sell  at  $7  to  $8  the  country 
over,  uncleaned  and  in  bulk,  in  producing 
sections.  Probably  these  beans  will  be 
wanted  and  active  export  buying  may 
start  any  time.  .Just  now  they  are  hard 
to  sell.  G.  B.  F. 


“Tommy  Atkins”  pleaded  exemption 
from  church  parade  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  an  agnostic.  The  sergeant-major 
assumed  an  expression  of  innocent  inter¬ 
est.  “Don’t  you  believe  in  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments?”  he  mildly  asked  the  bold 
freethinker.  “Not  one,  sir,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  "What!  Not  the  rule  about  keeping 
the  Sabbath?”  “No,  sir.”  “Ah.  well, 
you’re  the  very  man  I’ve  been  looking  for 
to  scrub  out  the  canteen.” — London  Tid- 
Bits. 
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One  Seed-Piece  and 
Only  One  in  Every  Hill 


'  Ptofit!  Cut  out  Save  Time  and  Labor!  The  perfect  planting 
the  “profit.”  The  of  the  Iron  Age  means  a  tremendous  saving  of 
e  cost  of  production;  labor,  time,  fertilizer  and  insecticides,  which  would  be 
>n  that  extra  part  of  pasted  on  missing  hills.  Unplanted  spaces  in  your  rows 
gives  you.  Perfect  ,v<?  to  “e  worked  over  with  plow,  harrow,  planter, 
>rices  due  to  the  new  cultivator  weeder,  sprayer  and  digger,  and  require  fer- 

ur  and  starch  mills,  “d  “secUcides,  just  the  same  as  if  planted. 

r  .  ,  ’  1  uis  loss  must  be  avoided, 

ronts  with  certainty.  /  r  • />  a  • 

Potato  Planter  is  tt*  «  Tm  SPactnS  Makes  Uniform  Sizes ! 

.lamer  because  it  Sn«erlWneS^fo  °f  *he  Iron  ASec 

ineveyhm.  This  No  IV  'BETSSt 

r  in  seed  alone.  Loss  undersize  potatoes  while  those  too  far  apart  produce 
entirely  avoided.  oversize  potatoes. 

iat  gives  you  this  "personally-inspected”  planting  which 
zer»  your  insecticides,  and  the  profit-part  of  your  c 

Bateman  M’f’g  Co. 

,  In  business  83  years 

'  Main  Street  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Factory: 

an-Wilkinson  Co.,  Ltd.,  96  Symington  Ave.,Toronto,Can, 


Co  to  the  nearest  dealer  and  ask  him 
to  shotc  you  the  IRON  ACE  imple¬ 
ment  or  tool  you  need.  If  he  can’t 
shotc  you  an  IRON  ACE,  write  to  us 
at  once.  We  tcill  send  you  interesting 
booklets  free. 


THE  HENYARD 


Sanitary  Droppings  Board 

My  sympathy  goes  out  to  B.  W.  C'., 
who  asks  for  a  ‘‘satisfactory  droppings 
hoard.”  Why  have  mites?  Why  have  a 
droppings  board  that  must  be  taken  out 
to  be  cleaned?  Since  reading  a  couple  of 
years  ago  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  Mr.  Mapes’s 
hot  tallow  remedy  for  mite.s  “my  soul  re¬ 
joices  within  me.”  There  aint  no  such 
thing  as  mites  any  more. 

Long  ago  I  learned  that  if  mites  could 
he  kept  off  the  perches  and  all  the  fowls 
made  to  roost  on  the  perches  (and  there 
only)  without  being  in  contact  with  the 
walls  or  roof,  then  there  would  be  no 
mites  at  all.  Hut  every  week  during  the 
mite  season  the  perches  had  to  be  “doped” 
with  kerosene  or  carbolic  acid  or  some 
Other  abomination.  Then  Mapes  said 
“hot  tallow,”  and  a  new  era  was  ushered 
in.  Now  I  dope  my  perches  with  hot 
tallow  in  April  or  thereabouts,  and  that 
ends  it  for  a  whole  year,  and  I  neglected 
to  dope  with  the  hot  tallow  last  year, 
and  still  I  have  no  mites. 

Now  as  to  droppings  boards.  I  have 
mine  built  in,  and  I  have  not  cleaned 
them  since  last  February,  nor  has  there 
been  any  need  of  cleaning  them.  They 
are  perfectly  dry  and  sanitary  and  there 
is  no  accumulation  of  droppings.  But 
from  now  on  until  February  or  March 
they  will  have  to  be  cleaned  occasionally 
on  account  of  the  damper  atmosphere.  I 
have  the  perches  made  in  sections  con¬ 
nected  with  the  rear  wall  by  screw  hooks 
hooked  into  screw  eyes,  and  the  frames 
in  the  front  are  suspended  from  above  by 
hooks  made  from  heavy  wire.  The  frames 
are  raised  about  10  or  11  inches  above 
the  droppings  boards.  After  each  clean¬ 
ing  of  tlie  droppings  boards  a  layer  of 
fine  dry  stuff  from  under  the  litter  is 
spread  over  them  to  a  depth  of  about  one 
inch.  The  droppings  falling  on  this  bed 
quickly  lose  their  moisture  (except  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter)  and  the  hens  traveling 
back  and  forth  under  the  perches  keep 
the  droppings  and  bedding  well  mixed, 
and  scratch  out  as  much  as  falls,  so  that 
after  more  than  nine  months  there  is  no 
accumulation.  In  the  Winter  the  bed  will 
absorb  the  moisture  or  prevent  it  from 
going  down,  so  that  if  cleaning  is  done 
once  a  week  there  will  be  no  muss. 

A  garden  hoe  or  a  hoe  of  wider  pattern 
may  be  used  to  pull  the  droppings  for¬ 
ward,  but  it  is  well  to  heat  the  shank  of 
the  hoe  and  bend  the  blade  back  until  it 
stands  out  perpendicularly  to  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  handle ;  then  you  can  reach 
clear  back  against  the  rear  wall  and  you 
will  have  a  clear  sweep  sideways  because 
of  the  perches  being  suspended  from 
above.  j.  w.  gates. 

New  Jersey. 


Infertile  Goose  Eggs 

Could  you  tell  me  why  my  goose  eggs 
fail  to  hatch?  I  have  a  fine  pair  of  geese 
Last  Spring  I  set  17  eggs  from  them  and 
not  one  hatched.  I  broke  them  and  they 
had  not  changed  after  being  sat  on  the 
required  time.  They  evidently  were  not 
fertile.  I  want  to  know  what  to  do  to 
remedy  the  trouble.  The  geese  are  both 
young,  were  a  year  old  last  Spring.  The 
goose  did  not  begin  laying  until  late.  1 
have  been  told  that  eggs  from  young  geese 
were  not  fertile.  Also  that  when  the 
goose  and  gander  come  from  the  same 
hatching  of  eggs  their  eggs  would  not 
hatch.  MRS  c.  R. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  just  what  is  the 
trouble  without  more  data.  It  is  probable 
that  the  lack  of  age  is  the  cause  of  the  in¬ 
fertility  of  the  eggs.  Feeding  wholly  or 
largely  of  corn  during  the  Winter  will 
result  in  infertile  eggs.  It  is  not  stated 
whether  the  geese  in  question  are  pure¬ 
bred  or  a  cross.  That  might  not  make  a 
difference.  The  Toulouse  and  Embden 
geese  are  domesticated  descendants  of  tin* 
wild  Gray  Lag  goose  of  Europe.  The 
African  and  Chinese  geese  are  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  wild  Chinese  goose  of  Eastern 
Asia,  an  entirely  distinct  species.  The¬ 
oretically  their  offspring  should  be  sterile, 
but  I  think  that  it  is  seldom  so.  I  have 
never  kept  cross-bred  geese,  but  have  seen 
flocks  that  were  evidently  crosses  of  the 
two  groups  mentioned,  and  that  evidently 
bred  every  year.  I  have  heard  of  a  few 
ca sos  of  infertility  that  1  thought  must 
have  been  the  result  of  the  cross-breeding! 
mentioned.  If  the  pair  of  geese  in  ques-i 
tion  are  purebred,  another  year  and  proper 
feed  should  make  matters  better  the  com¬ 
ing  Spring.  If  they  are  crosses  of  tin- 
breeds  mentioned  and  were  mine  I  would 
try  to  work  into  one  of  the  distinct 
breeds.  w.  ir.  h. 


A  Poultry  Problem 


I  have  a  poultry  problem  that  I  should 
like  to  have  the  opinion  of  your  poultry  J 
experts  on.  A  delivers  to  B  10  Wyan¬ 
dotte  pullets  on  October  31,  warranted  t. 
he  good  layers,  from  heavy-laying  stock 
Part  of  the  pullets  were  hatched  April  15 
and  part  April  25.  These  pullets  were  on 
the  road  less  than  three  hours,  and  on 
November  1  they  laid  six  eggs,  which 
shows  that  they  were  in  good  condition 
when  1?  received  them.  Since  that  date 
they  have  practically  stopped  laying,  and 
seven  of  them  are  going  through  a  partial 
molt.  B  claims  that  pullets  that  wore  too 
far  advanced  were  shipped  him.  A  thinks 
that  the  feed  they  got  was  not  sufficient  to  j ] 
Keep  them  in  laying  condition,  as  none  of 
the  pullets  at  his  place  shows  any  indi¬ 


cation  of  molting,  and  from  his  entire 
dock  of  pullets,  good,  bad  and  indifferent, 
he  has  got  during  the  five  weeks  since 
November  1  the  following  lay :  36  per 
cent.  47  per  cent,  57  per  cent,  59  per  cent, 
62  per  cent.  B  replies  that  the  10  pul¬ 
lets  received  during  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber  83  lbs.  of  mash  and  33.5  lbs.  of  grain. 
A  claims  that  the  mash  was  all  right,  but 
that  they  should  have  received  at  least  45 
lbs.  of  grain.  What  do  your  poultrymen, 
the  ones  that  are  feeding  for  and  getting 
Winter  eggs,  think  about  it?  e.  a.  p. 

Southampton,  Mass. 

These  pullets  did  nothing  other  than 
should  have  been  expected  of  them  ;  they 
had  evidently  got  well  started  at  laying 
before  being  sent  to  their  new  quarters 
and  registered  their  protest  at  having 
been  moved  by  stopping  egg  production 
and  going  into  a  molt.  Poultrymen  of 
experience  endeavor  to  get  their  pullets 
into  their  permanent  Winter  quarters  be¬ 
fore  laying  has  well  begun ;  they  then 
make  as  few  changes  in  their  care  and 
surroundings  as  possible.  Laying  fowls 
do  not  take  kindly  to  removal  to  strange 
quarters  or  to  radical  changes  in  food  or 
care.  Those  using  Winter  lights  to  stim¬ 
ulate  egg  production  through  the  cold 


months  have  found  that  a  sudden  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  lights  in  the  Spring  is  apt 
to  check  laying  and  induce  molting.  To 
have  insured  good  Winter  work  on  the 
part  of  these  pullets,  which  seem  to  have 
been  all  that  they  were  said  to  be,  they 
should  have  been  transferred  to  their  new 
home  before  they  began  to  lay,  and  given 
time  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  new 
environment.  •  m.  b.  d. 


Suspected  Cholera 

T  killed  a  chicken  at  night  and  did  not 
dress  until  morning,  and  found  the  back 
part  of  it  green.  About  two  weeks  ago 
I  lost  three  chickens  with  cholera.  Do 
you  think  the  bird  mentioned  was  dis¬ 
eased?  The  liver  was  blqck  in  spots.  Do 
you  think  it  safe  to  market  any  of  the 
flock  ?  j.  l.  h. 

New  York. 

If  you  have  true  fowl  cholera  in 
your  flock,  none  of  the  birds  should  be 
marketed  before  all  traces  of  the  disease 
are  wiped  out,  and  then  they  should  be 
marketed  only  for  food.  Deaths  from 
diarrhoea,  however,  do  not  necessarily  in¬ 
dicate  cholera,  which  is  a  virulent  and 
rapidly  spreading  disease  and  one  requir¬ 


ing  lauirai  measures  in  cue  way  ot  de¬ 
struction  of  the  diseased  fowls  and  dis¬ 
infection  of  their  quarters  to  eradicate. 
If  only  three  of  your  fowls  have  had  the 
trouble  from  which  the  fatalities  occurred 
and  the  rest  of  the  flock  appears  to  be 
healthy,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  you  have 
real  cholera  to  deal  with  ;  however,  you 
should  not  dispose  of  any  of  them  until 
time  enough  has  elapsed  to  determine 
whether  this  very  serious  trouble  can  be 
present.  _  The  liver,  in  eases  of  fowl 
cholera,  is  much  enlarged  and  softened, 
while  the  blood  vessels  are  very  apparent 
and  the  color  is  often  a  dark  green.  The 
droppings  of  the  affected  birds,  too,  are 
characterized  by  an  exceptionally  vivid 
yellow  and  green  coloration.  The  gall 
bladder  will  also  be  found  much  distended 
with  thick,  green  bile.  m.  b.  d. 


“Charley,  dear.”  said  young  Mrs.  Tor- 
kins,  “are  we  going  to  have  freedom  of 
the  seas?”  “Why  are  you  so  interested?” 
“I  haven’t  forgotten  the  way  we  were 
treated  at  the  beach  last  Summer.  I 
don’t  believe  anybody  has  a  right  to  rope 
off  the  ocean  and  then  charge  you  fifty 
cents  for  the  privilege  of  taking  a  bath  in 
it.” — Washington  Star. 
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Mway^Midy-Akay^ll0 

Guaranteed 
to  Make  More  Milk 

What  a  relief  to  know  that  the  work  of  preparing 
the  feed  for  your  cows  is  already  done!  How  much 
better  for  your  cows  to  get  a  feed  that  is  always  uniform, 
full  of  the  right  tasting  and  right  acting  ingredients  in  just 
the  right  proportion! 

Buying  in  quantity  and  constant  testing  for  quality  at  the  big  International 
mills  protects  you  against  all  worry  and  waste,  against  all  shortage  of  in¬ 
gredients  or  poor  quality  ingredients  in 

INTERNATIONAL 
Ready  Ration 

This  feed  takes  the  guesswork  out  of  feeding.  International  Ready 
Ration  is  a  20  per  cent  protein  feed,  containing  every  food  element 
essential  to  maximum  milk  production.  That  is  why  it  is 
anteed  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk. 

Place  your  order  promptly  for  a  trial  ton  of  this  great  feed. 

Accept  no  substitute.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write 
direct  to  us. 

International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 

Minneapolis, 

IT illlTl.  ■ 1  th /•  h'nynnu n  herd  for  Mixvnti 


INTERNATIONAL  SUCAR  FEEDC0- 

MJNNEAPOUS,  MINN.  U.  5.  A- 
►MTEW  MumiNu  2D.  00% 

FAT  WTUMiraa  5.00% 

BAftBOHYDRATtS  wrimi***  45.00% 
IfBER  »cr  t»m  no*  1 5 . 00 % 

ux-poKt*  MceU  kn$ce<t 

Cr'VGt  WWlt  &run.0'Wn«f<f  fpf<}  Ut 

C*  ~  - -  '  *  " 


Books 

Worth 

Buying 

SIX  EXCELLENT  FARM  BOOKS.' 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  Day.. $1.76 
Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  Gay..  1.75 
Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 

Woll  .  1-75 

Productive  Orcharding,  Sears .  1.75 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  Lloyd  1.75 

BOOKS  ON  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DIS¬ 
EASES.  , 

Injurious  Insects,  O’Kane  . $2.00 

Manual  of  Insects,  Slingerland .  2.00 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants,  Stev¬ 
ens  and  Hall  .  2.00 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  Duggar  2. CO 

STANDARD  FRUIT  BOOKS. 

Successful  Fruit  Culture,  Maynard .  .$1.25 
The  Pruning  Manual.  Bailey  2.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Waugh . 60 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture,  Brig¬ 
ham  . $1.60 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  Lewis  2.00 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 

Culture,  Robinson  . 2.50 

Hens  for  Profit,  Valentine  .  1.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  Salmon . 60 

The  above  books,  written  by 
practical  experts,  will  be 
found  valuable  for  reference 
or  study.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 


A  Woman’*  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs,  H.  R.  Ely  5>l-75 

Old  Time  Garden* 

By  A.  M.  Earle 

Flower#  and  Fern*  in  Their 
Haunts  By  M.  O.  Wright 
Plant  Physiology  By  Duggar 

For  Salo  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30th  St 


2.50 

2.00 

1.60 

..  N.  Y. 


SAW  WOOD 
NOW 


WOOD  IS  SCARCE 

ALL  SIZES  'W  |  \j6S  AND  PRICES  HIGH 
LOW  PRICES 

More  for  your  money  at  Home.  A  better  built  and 
more  durable  engine.  Shipment  from  stock  in  New 
York  City.  Repairs  from  stock  in  New  York  City. 
In  these  days  of  slow  freight,  buy  where  you  get 
Quick  service.  We  make  saw  outfits  or  engines  and 
separate  saw  benches  or  engines  only.  They  use  both 
gasoline  and  kerosene.  Wood  now  brings  high  prices 
and  quick  purchasers.  Get  catalog  telling  you  about 
our  engines.  It’s  free.  Quick  action  saves  you  money. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street 


New  York  City 


REES  at  Half  Asents  Prices 


Fruit  Trees— Vines— Berries  -  Shrubs— 
Ornamentals— Roses 

Bearing  Age  Treej  a  Specialty 
FREE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG  contains  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  instructions. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES 
61  Ossian  Strcat.  -  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  bv Certified  Grower 


SWEET  CLOVER 

White  Blossoms-.the  greatest  money-making  crop  of  today. 
Big  money  for  the  farmers  who  grow  it.  Builds  up  land 
rapidly  and  produces  heavy,  money-making  crops  while 
doing  it.  Excellent  pasture  and  hay:  mnoculates  land  for 
alfalfa.  Easy  to  start:  grows  on  all  soils.  Our  seed  all 
best  scarified  hulled,  high-germinating  and  tested.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  our  big,  Pront-oharmg 
Seed  Guide,  circular,  free  samples.  Address  . 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept,  926  Chicago,  Illinois 

Dependable  Seeds 

We  offer  the  best  that  can  tie  grown  in  vegetable  and 
field  seeds.  1919  Catalogue  free.  Market  gardeners 
ask  for  wholesale  list.  RANJOM  SEED  CO.,  Geneva,  Ohio 

ENSILAGE  CORN  tfHaiSSS 

stalk;  some  had 


6.  10  acres  from  50  yielded  over  85  bushels  per  acre. 
This  seed  field,  cured  and  selected,  is  now  being  teet- 

ed.  $5  per  bush.  HOLLYWOOD  FARMS,  Scottsburo.  Va. 

SUDAN  GRASS  Seed  ST.T: 

free  f  rum  Johnson  grass.  ZOe  per  lb.;  bags,  free;  postage, 
express  or  freight,  extra. White  Sweet  Clover,  scarified.  80c. 
Alfalfa.  *8  per  bu.  and  up.  Order  early.  Supply  short.  Qua! 
ity  guaranteed  satisfactory.  HEXRT  FIELD,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

EAR  i;  V 

.  ..  _  _  ’WHITE  1>KNT 

Produced  150  bushels  ear  corn  per  acre.  Write  for  con¬ 
vincing  sample.  S6  per  bush.  J.  CODUINCTON,  Glen  Head.  L.  I 


For  Sale  SEED  CORN 


SeedGorn 


Golden  Orange.  Flint.  Giant,  Ensil¬ 
age,  Yellow  Pride.  #5  bu.  sacked. 
Special  prices  on  car  lots.  Order  Ear 
l.V.  Harry  Vail,  New  Millord,  Orange  Co.,  N  T. 


o _ i  pi  Unbulled  white  is  best,  $7  Bu.  Sow  now 

oWeet  Mover  A.  bloomingdale.  schenko-tapy.  u 


Notes  From  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  morning  of  January  5  gave  us  our 
first  touch  of  a  cold  wave,  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  16  above  zero,  and  on  the  7th 
as  low  as  14.  But  the  days  are  brilliant 
and  sunny.  The  morning  of  the  6th 
showed  the  ground  covered  with  snow  for 
the  first  time,  but  it  thawed  fast  during 
the  day,  and  the  putting  of  so  much  mois¬ 
ture  into  the  air  with  snow  on  the  ground 
accounts  for  the  lower  temperature  at 
night.  We  filled  boiler  and  pipes  on  Jan¬ 
uary  4  and  have  already  got  the  seed  of 
the  Everblooming  Begonias  sown  to  grow 
our  supply  for  bedding  next  Spring.  We 
find  these  about  the  most  reliable  bedding 
plant  we  can  use,  as  the  geraniums  are 
worthless  here  for  that  purpose,  but  the 
Begonias  stand  sun  and  drought  and  a 
hot  sandy  soil  and  bloom  all  the  time. 
The  dust-like  seeds  arc  sown  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  Hats  and  not  covered,  but  merely 
pressed  smooth  with  a  block.  Our  seeds 
are  saved  from  the  beds  of  mixed  colors, 
and  give  plants  varying  from  white  to 
flesh  color,  rose  piuk  and  crimson.  It 
seems  wonderful  that  so  minute  a  thing 
as  a  Begonia  seed  can  carry  the  potential¬ 
ity  of  a  big  plant.  But  when  we  consider 
that  life  exists  in  bacterial  forms  so  small 
as  to  tax  the  highest  power  immersion 
objectives  on  our  microscopes,  forms  so 
small  that  it  would  take  about  1,500  to 
make  a  circle  around  a  printed  period, 
the  Begonia  seed  begins  to  look  large. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  what  Mr. 
Hartman  of  Florida  had  to  say  recently 
about  the  “frost-proof”  cabbage  plants. 
Mr.  Hartman  says  that  the  Fall  planting 
of  early  cabbages  is  from  Norfolk  south. 
It  is  from  Baltimore  southward.  As  he 
says,  they  are  generally  set  low  down  on 
the  south  side  of  ridges.  I  found  years 
ago  in  North  Carolina  that  this  was  a 
mistake.  Set  there  on  the  south  side  of 
the  ridge  the  plants  are  exposed  to  the  sun 
in  the  morning  when  frozen,  and  thia 
often  does  serious  damage.  Then,  too, 
the  weather  there  often  gets  quite  v.  arm 
between  the  cold  waves,  and  the  plants 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  ridge  get  to  grow¬ 
ing  tender  and  a  return  of  cold  kills  them. 

I  found  that  they  lived  far  better  when 
set  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge.  They 
then  remain  dormant  and  sheltered  from 
the  sun  in  the  morning.  Then  experi¬ 
ments  made  at  the  Georgia  Experiment 
Station  showed  that  there  was  far  less 
loss  on  the  north  side  than  on  the  south 
side  of  the  ridge,  and  there  was  still  less 
damage  done  when  the  plants  are  set  in 
open  furrows  running  east  and  west. 
They  are  then  sheltered  from  both  sides. 
The  important  point  in  setting  cabbage 
and  lettuce  plants  in  the  Fall  is  the  set¬ 
ting  of  the  cabbage  plants  deep  enough  to 
cover  the  entire  stem,  for  if  the  stem  is 
burst  by  frost  the  plant  will  be  worth¬ 
less  even  if  not  killed.  But  so  far  as  I 
have  experimented  there  is  but  one  variety 
worth  setting  in  the  Fall,  and  even  this 
one  will  at  times  run  to  seed  badly,  where 
the  plants  get  overgrown  in  the  Fall.  This 
variety  is  the  Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  I 
have  tried  the  Early  Flat  Dutch  and  the 
Copenhagen  Market,  but  they  will  invari¬ 
ably  all  run  to  seed  in  the  Spring  instead 
of  heading.  When  growing  further  north, 
like  Mr.  Hartman,  I  wintered  over  thou¬ 
sands  of  plants  in  cold  frames  and  sold 
them  in  the  Spring.  At  that  time  we  got 
price  enough  to  make  it  pay,  hut  now, 
with  the  cheap  Southern  product  on  the 
market,  it  would  not  pay  to  winter  plants 
in  frames. 

I  also  see  a  note  about  puttying  sashes. 
Hotbed  sashes  that  are  handled  so  much 
are  far  more  liable  to  breakage  than  the 
fixed  glass  in  a  greenhouse  roof,  and  re¬ 
pairing  puttied  sashes  is  a  troublesome 
job  and  hard  to  make  a  fit  often  without 
taking  out  a  whole  row  of  glass.  I  have 
not  used  a  puttied  sash  for  30  years.  My 
sashes  are  all  made  of  thick  heart  cypress 
grooved  for  two  layers  of  glass.  The  panes 
are  slipped  in  and  made  tight  with  the 
double-pointed  glazing  tacks.  Then  when 
a  pane  breaks  it  is  easy  to  loosen  up  and 
slip  up  the  glass  and  insert  a  new  pane 
below.  I  would  not  allow  a  man  to  putty 
a  sash  for  me  if  he  would  do  it  without 
cost. 

The  Stayman  apple,  though  it  originat¬ 
ed  in  the  West,  has  seemed  to  be  peculiar¬ 
ly  adapted  to  the  Eastern  coast  country. 
In  the  “Apples  of  New  York”  it  is  not 
considered  valuable  for  New  York.  Every 
Fall  the  first  Staymans  we  get  here  come 


from  the  mountain  sections  of  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia.  They  are  prettier 
than  ours  here,  but  are  as  dry  as  a  Ben 
Davis.  Later  ou  the  Staymans  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  the  large 
orchards  of  that  variety  in  Delaware 
come  in,  and  we  have  the  best  eating 
apple  grown.  They  are  brittle  and  juicy, 
and  totally  unlike  those  grown  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  For  the  eastern  coast  the  Stay- 
man  is  doubtless  the  best  Winter  apple, 
though  the  Delicious  is  making  good,  too. 
With  somewhat  similar  conditions  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Stayman  should  thrive 
well  on  Long  Island.  We  find  here  that 
for  a  Fall  and  early  Winter  apple  the 
Grimes  Golden  is  hard  to  equal,  but  it 
scalds  badly  when  put  iuto  cold  storage. 
Some  years  ago  I  made  a  series  of  lectures 
at  the  University  of  West  Virginia  in 
February.  At  oue  of  my  lectures  a  pro¬ 
fessor  brought  iu  some  apples  for  me  to 
identify.  I  told  him  that  they  were  a 
West  Virginia  apple,  Grimes  Golden. 
“But.”  said  lie,  “Grimes  is  yellow,  and 
these  apples  are  russet.”  They  were  real¬ 
ly  rnssetted  all  over  from  keeping  in  cold 
storage  to  what  was  a  late  date  for  the 
variety.  w.  f.  massey. 


Savory  Herbs 

The  following  information  is  taken 
from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Missouri  Bo¬ 
tanical  Garden : 

Savory,  or  culinary,  herbs  are  aromatic 
plants  used  to  add  flavor  to  various 
cooked  products.  Most  of  them  are  readily 
grown  and  should  more  frequently  find  a 
place  in  small  gardens  than  they  do  at 
present.  Not  only  does  their  aroma  add 
to  the  palatability  and  variety  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  diet,  but  certain  condimental  prop¬ 
erties  aid  in  digestion.  Plants,  like  rue. 
stimulate  the  appetite  and  thus  form  a 
part  of  beverages  which  are  used  as  appe¬ 
tizers.  Others,  like  parsley,  are  used 
merely  for  garnishing,  while  various  oils 
employed  in  perfumery  are  yielded  by  a 
number  of  herbs. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  herbs 
grown  last  Summer  in  the  economic  gar¬ 
den.  with  their  uses  and  methods  of  prop¬ 
agation  : 

Angelica  :  Stems  and  leaves  as  salad  : 
seeds  for  flavoring.  Seeds  sown  during 
late  Summer. 

Anise:  Leaves  as  garnish;  seeds  and 
oil  for  flavoring  and  perfumes.  Seeds 
sown  iu  early  Spring. 

Balm  :  Foliage  for  flavoring  and  salad ; 
oil  for  perfumery  and  beverages.  Division, 
cuttings,  seeds. 

Basil:  High  seasoning;  oil  for  perfum¬ 
ery.  Seeds  sown  in  Spring. 

Borage :  Foliage  as  salad,  garnish,  or 
flavoring.  Seeds  sown  in  Spring. 

Faraway  :  Herbage  as  salad  ;  roots  as 
vegetables,  seeds  as  flavoring;  oil  for  per¬ 
fumery.  Sow  in  Spring. 

Fatnip  :  Condiment.  Sow  in  Spring. 

Fhervil :  Leaves  for  seasoning.  Seeds. 

Chives:  Flavoring.  Bulbs  or  division. 

Clary:  In  making  wines.  Seeds. 

Coriander:  Seed  in  confections,  condi¬ 
ments.  beverages,  flavoring.  Seeds. 

Cumin :  Flavoring  iu  pickle,  pastry, 
soup.  Seeds. 

Dill :  Seeds  as  seasoning  for  pickle ; 
oil  for  perfumery ;  vinegar  as  condiment. 
Seeds. 

Fennel :  Herbage  for  garnishing  and 
flavoring;  seeds  iu  beverages  and  confec¬ 
tionery  ;  oil  for  perfumery.  Seeds. 

llorehound:  Confectionery.  Seeds. 

Hyssop :  Salad ;  oil  in  preparation  of 
soap.  Division,  cuttings,  seeds 

Lavender:  Flowers  and  oil  in  perfum¬ 
ery  :  condiment.  Division  or  cuttings. 

Marigold  :  Flowers  as  seasoning,  butter 
coloring.  Seeds. 

Marjoram:  Seasoning;  oil  in  perfum¬ 
ery.  Division  or  cuttings. 

Mint:  Seasoning.  Division  or  cuttings. 

Parsley:  Seasoning,  garnish.  Seeds. 

Pennyroyal :  Seasoning.  Division. 

Peppermint:  Flavoring,  perfume  in 
soap.  Divieibn. 

Rosemary:  Seasoning;  oil  in  perfum¬ 
ery.  Cuttings  or  seeds. 

Rue  :  Seasoning,  flavor  in  beverages  : 
oil  in  perfumery.  Division,  cuttings, 
seeds. 

Sage :  Seasoning ;  oil  in  perfumery. 
Division,  cuttings,  seeds. 

Savory,  Summer:  Seasoning.  Seeds. 

Savory,  Winter :  Seasoning.  Division, 
Cuttings,  seeds. 

Tansy:  Seasoning.  Division,  cuttings, 
seeds. 

Tarragon  :  Seasoning,  salads,  decoction 
in  vinegar ;  oil  in  perfumery.  Division, 
cuttings,  seeds. 

Thyme:  Seasoning:  oil  in  perfumery: 
oil  crystals  as  disinfectants.  Division, 
cuttings,  seeds. 


Stick  to  Familiar  Crops 

I  believe  that  nothing  will  help  more 
to  stabilize  the  very  unsettled  condition 
of  affairs  and  help  more  during  the  recon¬ 
struction  period  than  just  plugging  stead¬ 
ily  ahead,  growing  the  crops  one  has  al¬ 
ways  successfully  raised  and  really  knows 
how  to  grow.  Some  of  the  most  notable 
failures  during  the  period  of  the  war  have 
been  made  bv  those  who  have  tried  new 
crons.  *  EARLE  DILATUSH. 
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Your  L&ivd  MsyNeed 


GROUND  LIMESTONE  \ 
I  ivstead  of  Maiwire 

NO  matter  howrich  your  land, 
it  will  not  produce  the  max¬ 
imum  yield  unless  it  is  sweet — re¬ 
lieved  of  its  acidity.  One  farmer 
used  nine  tons  of  manure  on  one 
acre  and  got  9  bushels  of  wheat. 

He  used  two  tons  of  lime  on  an 
adjoining  acre  and  got  19  bushels 
of  wheat. 

Buy  BESSEMER  Ground 
Limestone  now  from  our  county 
agents  or  direct  so  you  will  have 
it  when  needed — it  is  the  moat 
economical  form  of  lime  you 
can  use  and  will  be  scarce  later  on  and 
you  may  have  trouble.  Five 
per  cent  discount  during 
winter  months.  Carload  lots 
now  awaiting  delivery — in¬ 
teresting  booklet  on  agricul-  iljj  YGROUND' 
tural  experiments  on  re-  W  LIMESTONE 

«Ue8t’  ||  FOR 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO  !  [  ttgfwunnwwci  | 
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Running  Water. 
and_  Electric  Light] 


storage  tank  therefore  never  freezes  or 
fouls.  Fresh  water  direct  from  the  well, 
spring  or  cistern — to  any  part  of  the  house, 
barn  or  yard  and  electric  lights,  too,  are 
now  within  the  reach  of  every  country 
home  owner.  The  installation  is  greatly 
simplified  by  using  the 


in  connection  with  the  Milwaukee  Electric 
Lighting  Plant  as  one  engine  furnishes 
power  for  both.  Our  illustrated  book  tells 
all  about  it.  Mailed  free. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 

863  Third  Street,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.  S 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  75  years’  use.  It  will 
please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  endorsed 
by  tbs  “GRANGE”  for  43  years. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cunln. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Es  tab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 

No.  1  Mill  for  grinding  Dry 
Bonos,  Oyster  Shells,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphate  Mills,  Green  Bono 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Food 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mills  of  all  el ?. oh  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Writo  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 
Box  6  Eeston,  Pa. 


Trap  Nest. 
Records 


have  had  printed 
on  cardboard  1144x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W.  F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  Wes!  30th  Street,  New  York 


THE  MAILBAG 


Cats  and  Birds 

T  have  two  eats  autl  no  mice  or  rats, 
while  my  neighbor  is  carried  away  with 
them.  I  also  have  plenty  of  birds,  every 
tree  in  my  yard  having  nests  in  them.  I 
protect  the  birds  by  putting  a  piece  of 
tin  around  the  trunk  of  the  trees  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  cats 
cannot  climb  up.  r.  M. 

Farmiugdale,  N.  J. 


Salt  on  Asparagus  Bed 

I  have  been  told  to  sprinkle  my  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  with  a  solution  of  salt  and  water, 
as  it  would  kill  weeds  and  also  stimulate 
growth  of  the  asparagus.  What  is  your 
advice?  f.  G.  0. 

Mi  Her  ton,  N.  Y. 

We  conclude  from  experience  that  the 
salt  kills  some  of  the  weeds  and  then  helps 
in  keeping  the  asparagus  clean.  We  have 
seen  no  evidence  that  the  asparagus  crop 
is  stimulated  or  helped  by  the  salt. 


Government  Aid  in  Buying  Farms 

T  have  heard  that  the  Government  will 
buy  farms  for  persons,  giving  them  80  or 
more  years  time,  the  buyer  paying  about 
$300  per  annum.  Is  there  any  truth  in 
this  rumor?  '  e.  G.  P. 

Perry,  Ohio. 

No,  the  Government  does  not  buy  farms 
for  citizeus.  The  Federal  Land  Bank 
loans  money  on  about  half  the  value  of  a 
farm,  and  permits  payments  on  a  plan 
which  wipes  out  the  debt,  in  about  30 
years.  Probably  that  is  what  you  have 
heard  about.  Write  to  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  at  Louisville,  Ky..  for  full  particu¬ 
lars. 


Thatching  Advice  Wanted 

.Will  you  inform  me  how  to  proceed 
with  a  small  job  of  thatching  with  straw? 
I  am  building  a  rustic  house  around  a 
well,  and  would  like  to  put  a  straw  roof 
on  it.  The  frame  is  about  three  feet  wide, 
nine  feet  long,  eight  feet  high.  Let  me 
know  about  what  slope  to  give  the  raf¬ 
ters,  and  if  a  gable  roof  would  look  bet¬ 
ter.  and  be  more  serviceable  than  a  hip 
roof ;  also  how  much  straw  it  would  take 
four  inches  thick.  Which  is  better  for 
the  job.  wheat  or  rye,  and  how  fasten 
straw  down  so  it  will  not  blow  off  at 
ends  ?  s.  w.  d. 

Thatching  with  straw  is  a  real  art,  and 
we  would  like  advice  from  some  old-time 
thatcher.  A  hip  roof  would  be  undesir¬ 
able  ;  a  steep  pitch  is  required.  We  be¬ 
lieve  wheat  straw  is  used,  but  they  grow 
little  rye  in  the  thatched  roof  districts 
of  Great  Britain.  It.  is  fastened  down  in 
courses  like  shingles,  in  some  cases  with 
withes,  in  other  cases  with  twine  and 
thateher’s  needle.  Who  can  give  us  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  ? 


Wool  Prices 

I  note  on  first  page  of  Dec.  2S  issue  a 
man  says  he  received  67c  for  his  wool 
from  grade  and  purebred  Shropshiree.  I 
have  no  purebred,  but  good  grade  Shrop- 
shires,  and  I  received  through  the  co¬ 
operative  association  or  wool  growers’  as¬ 
sociation  79c  for  mine.  L.  I.  t. 

In  every  case  thus  far  where  reports 
have  come  from  au  assortment  of  sheep¬ 
men  the  price  for  wool  has  been  above 
that  of  individual  sales. 


The  Civil  War  Debt 

There  has  been  disputing  about  whether 
the  Civil  War  debt  is  paid  or  not.  Will 
you  tell  me  which  is  correct?  j.  c.  c. 

James,  Md. 

Except  for  some  small  amounts  of  ma¬ 
tured  bonds  that  have  never  been  pre¬ 
sented  for  payment  on  March  31,  1916. 
tlie  remnant  of  the  interest-bearing  debt 
of  the  Civil  War  amounted  to  $441,728,- 
950,  which  was  the  amount  of  the  four 
per  cent  funded  loan  of  1907  refunded  into 
consols  of  1980  and  beaming  interest  at 
two  per  cent.  Beginning  April  1,  1916, 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  December  23, 
1913,  relating  to  the  conversion  of  cer¬ 
tain  two  per  cent  bonds,  went  into  effect 
and  certain  of  these  two  per  cent  consols 
have  accordingly  been  converted  iuto  three 
per  cent  conversion  bonds  and  one-year 
Treasury  notes,  and  thus  the  remnant  of 
the  interest-bearing  Civil  War  debt  has 
lost  its  identity  as  a  whole. 

The  non-interest-bearing  Civil  War 
debt  on  June  30.  1918,  consisted  of  the 
following  items : 

United  States  notes . $846,681,016.00 


Old  demand  notes .  53,012.50 

Fractional  currency .  6,845,137.82 


However,  against  the  issue  of  United 
States  notes  there  is  held  a  gold  reserve 
of  approximately  $152,000,000. 

W.  P.  BRIGHTON., 

Chief,  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency. 


“1  thought  you  said  you  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  cooking,”  said  the  sergeant. 
“I  did  say  so.”  admitted  Mr.  Erastus 
Pinkley.  “Well,  how  do  you  make  hash?” 
“You  don’  make  it.  It  jes’  accumulates.” 
— Washington  Star. 


THE  steel  is  so  tough  and  hard  and  the 
forged  edge  is  the  toughest,  hardest  part 
of  the  disk.  ■  This  is  a  big  reason  for 
your  buying  a 

fulfil Single  Action 
TYr'l  "iM  W*  Disk  Harrow 

It  will  give  you  many  years  of  service.  It  cuts  deep 
without  straining  your  team.  It’s  reversible.  The 
perfect  balance  of  the  whole  machine  helps  lighten  the  draft. 

You  can’t  get  the  best  from  your  land  without  the  best  tools.  This 
nation  and  half  of  Europe  depends  upon  you  to  do  your  best. 
It  is  to  your  own  interest  to  get  a  Clark  “Cutaway”  before  spring. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  genuine  Cutaways  and  write' 
to-day  just  a  line  for  valuable  free  book  on  cultivation 
and  the  interesting  Cutaway  catalog 

The*Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

680  Main  Street 

Higganum  -  Connecticut 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  Disk  Harrows  and  Plows 


-dsmurJ 


SHOOT  TRUE 


No  gun  will  shoot  true  unless  it  is  always  properly  cleaned  and  oiled  after 
using.  3-in-One  is  the  proper  oil  for  cleaning  and  oiling  all  shotguns,  rifles 
and  pistols.  It’s  a  pure  oil  compound,  greaseless,  non-acid,  non-gumming. 
Cleans  out  the  residue  of  black  powder;  prevents  rust  inside  and  out;  lubricates 
the  action  perfectly;  polishes  the  wooden  stock. 


Is  recommended  in  army  text  books,  and  used  reg-  every  farm,  for  oilingall  light mechanisms,  cleaning 

ularly  by  hunters,  soldiers  and  marines.  Most  and  polishing,  preventing  rust, 

prominent  gun  manufacturers  tbink  so  well  of  3-in-  Sold  at  all  good  stores  in  15c.  25c  and  50c  bottles; 

One  that  they  pack  a  bottle  with  every  gun  and  also  in  25c  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

pistol.  Therefore,  use  3-tn-One  for  your  gun’s  sake.  rnrr  Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses. 

3-in-Oue  also  baa  many  other  uses  every  day  on  riUjEi  To  save  postage,  write  to  us  on  a  postal. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  165  CXC.  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


To  Pay  A WSSiPPay  Nothing 

Until  60  Days 

Send  no  money— just  mail  coupon— and  we  will  send 
you  this  strong,  durable  Majestic  Hand  Feed  Grinder 
for  Ta bio  Meal  and  Poultry  Feed,  for  30  days’  free 
use.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  pay¬ 
ment  in  60  days  and  take  a  full  year  to  pay.  If  not 
satisfactory,  return  it  in  80  days  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  pay  transportation  both  ways. 

hand  feed  Grinder 

For  Table  Meal  (All  Grains)  and  Poultry  Feed 

.las  special  universal  grinding  plates  which  are 
r-rtr-r-  V  VjMV  I !  Wl  qhin.  V.\  quickly  and  easily  adjusted  for  fine  or  coarse  grind- 

g  REE  lill  Ml  .  "  ■!  ing.  Burrs  made  of  ,  *mi  __  __  _  - 

Book  of  FarmWlj  I  I (^Weight  II  /Emm  . rilhaiy1  tested  and  ,  THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

Necessities  M  I  If  Et  II  jWF  .  Stf  /  p .a™***?* 

fu^b^gmns^l  i\  40  LhS-l^Pf  co^wO.^’  /  SendVc I  Grinders..  sSZhl 

cream  separa-  III  JET  A/  any  other  grain;  /  H  satisfactory,  I  will  pay  J110  in 

tors,  drills,  cu  1-  fll  MBilwHWft  same  grains  coarse  /  w  days,  balance  in  6  payments  of 

tivators,  saw  IM\  and  also  dry  bone.  /  Meath  every  60  days  until  pnoe 

frames,  circa-  rml  IHIICfl  LX  Mil  1  J  shells,  etc.,  for  /  or  <0  is  paid  in  full.  Ifnoteat- 

lar  saws,  feed  /iifli/  l$jp nJffin  poultry.  See  cou-  /  “factory,  will  return  in  SO  days  and 

cookers, in-  Blilttl  .  pon  for  price  and  /  you  will  pay  transportation  both  ways- 

our  liberal  year-to-pay  terms.  / 

SEND j  Name . . 

—  only  coupon— no  money— we  will  / 

ship  the  grinder  on  the  30  days’  free  trial— and  give  you  a  year  / 

to  pay  if  you  keep  it.  No  fairer  offer  ever  made.  Send  now.  *  Address . . 

If  you  don’t  order  grinder  send  post  card  for  big  Free  Catalog.  J 

The  Hartman  Co.  /  Nearest  shipping  point. 


* 
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DONT  GIVE  UP  THE  FARM 

MAKE  IT  PAY!! 


DON’T  spend  money  needlessly  for  plant  (stimulants. 

DON’T  'buy  nitrogen,  use  the  inexhaustible  supply  which  nature  has 
provided,  taking  it  from  the  air  by  growing  heavy  legume  crops. 

Depend  on  them  for  your  main  source  of  nitrogen,  organic  mat¬ 
ter  and  humus. 

DON’T  buy  potash  unless  you  are  dead  sure  your  land  is  deficient  in 
this  element.  German  potash  propaganda  worked  wonders  for 
the  Potash  Trust,  but  did  you  grow  smaller  crops  when  the 
supnly  was  cut  off  for  four  years? 

DON’T  use  "Acid  Phosphate  as  a  source  of  phosphorus,  unless  you  apply 
liberal  quantities  of  lime  to  neutralize  its  bad  effects,  lor  it  is 
bound  to  create  acid  soil  conditions  and  an  acid  soil  is  bacteri- 
ally  dead. 

KEEP  THESE  FACTS  IN  MIND 

That  Phosphorus  is  the  lacking  element  in  most  soils. 

That  crops  won’t  grow  on  acid  soils. 

That  essential  bacteria  cannot  live  in  acid  soils. 

That  you  cannot  maintain  the  land’s  fertility  by  depending  on 
plant  stimulants. 

BARIUM -PHOSPHATE 

IS  AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

ANALYSING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Barium  phosphate  is  a  mixture  of  a  water  soluble  alkali,  barium 
sulphide,  and1  phosphate  of  lime.  It  will  never  make  a  vsoil  arid  and  it 
will  correct  acid  soil  conditions. 

Tins  material  supplies  phosphorus  in  a  most  desirable  form  at  a 
reasonable  cost  and  also  contains  7%  of  Barium  Sulphide,  an  active 
alkali  which 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL  AND  PROMOTES  THE  GROWTH 
OF  FAVORABLE  BACTERIA 

Phosphorus  and  decaying  organic  matter  are  the  two  substances 
which  constitute  ttie  key  to  profitable  systems  of  permanent  agriculture. 

I "seil  in  combination  with  manure  or  plowed  under  with  green  crops 
Barium-Phosphate  will  produce  profitable  yields  and  build  up  the  fertility 
of  your  farm. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  book  describing  this  material  and 
its  uses. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 

ADDRESS  INQUIRIES  TO  FERTILIZER  DEPT.  GRAFTON.  MASS. 


All  Sorts 

Fish  for  Pond 


Clipped  Army  Horses 

Veterinarians  of  the  Allied  Armies  ordered  regu¬ 
lar  clipping  of  the  horses  and  mules  in  all 
branches  of  the  service.  They  were  clipped  with 
ihe  Stewart  No.  1  machine.  YOT’U  horses  also 
will  do  better  work  if  clipped.  Get  a  Stewart 
No.  1  Ball  Bearing  Clipping  Machine,  $9.7.r>; 
*2.00  down,  balance  when  received.  Or  write 
for  1019  catalog. 

CMICACO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  141.1  2th  Street  and  Cantral  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


This  plow’s  patented  Auto  Foot 
Frame  Shift  enables  you  to  regulate 
furrow  width  accurately  under  all 
conditions  by  slight  pressure  on  con¬ 
venient  foot  levers.  Automatic  Clevis 
Shift  and  Horse  Lift  further  relieve 
you  of  labor.  Wheels  are  set  wide 
apart — plow  doesn’t  tip  over  on  hill¬ 
sides. 

On  every  field  on  your  farm  you 
can  make  the  maximum  area  of  seed 
beds  with  this  handy  plow — work  close 


100  Bond  Letterheads  opes,  printed,  all  pre¬ 
paid.  S  I  60.  THE  SALES  MART.  WmTNEYVir.I.E,  Conn. 


Wanted-GinsengRoot-MNus  RawFurs  Jv1.ri,cte*lj£ 

state  value  and  ship  to  X.  X.  TEEPXE,  Hankins.  N.Y. 


For  Sale — 1 0-20  Tractor  chalker*  brown,  aple. «.». 


to  fences,  plow  out  nooks  and  corners 
of  irregular  fields,  and  do  away  with 
dead  furrows  and  back  ridges  where 
these  are  not  desirable. 

Equipped  with  genuine  Syracuse 
Chilled  bottoms,  famous  throughout 
the  East  for  good  work  and  long  life. 

You  will  like  the  John  Deere  Two- 
Way  Plow.  Your  John  Deere  dealer 
can  show  it  to  you. 

Write  for  full  information. 


What  kind  of  edible  fish  should  be  col¬ 
onized  in  a  dam  of  fresh  water ! 

Mobnton,  Pa.  n.g. 

In  answering  a  question  of  this  kind  it 
is  necessary  to  do  a  little  guessing.  Look¬ 
ing  on  the  map,  we  see  that  the  location 
is  in  the  mountain  or  at  least  hilly  part 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  It  is  so  far 
south  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  good  for 
trout,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
brown  trout,  or  rainbow  trout.  It  is  also 
probably  too  far  south  for  the  best  of  the 
pickerels. 

In  the  group  of  basses  are  many  excel¬ 
lent  pond  fish  which  are  also  very  good  to 
eat.  Smallmouth  black  bass  require  al¬ 
most  as  cold  water  as  trout,  and  do  best 
in  a  pond  where  the  bottom  is  stony  or 
gravelly.  Rainbow  trout,  brown  trout  or 
smallmouth  bass  need  about  the  same  kind 
of  a  pond,  and  would  be  the  best  fish  to 
put  in  a  pond  where  the  water  in  the 
deepest  parts  does  not  go  above  b0  to  <0 
degrees  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  crap- 
pies,  strawberry  bass  or  calico  bass,  as 
they  are  variously  called,  are  very  good 
pan  fish  and  especially  suited  to  pond  cul¬ 
ture.  The  various  sunfishes  are  rather 
small,  but  most  excellent  in  the  frying- 
pan  and  easily  raised  in  a  pond.  Yellow 
perch  and  white  perch  do  well  in  ponds 
and  are  good  to  eat.  Many  of  the  cat- 
fishes  are  suited  to  pond  culture.  Large- 
mouth  bass  is  a  fine  pond  fish,  and  grows 
to  great  size  in  warm  water  if  it  has 
plenty  to  eat.  ALFRED  C.  weed 

Wayne  Co..  X.  Y. 


Lizards  in  Aquarium 

Pp  in  this  section  of  the  country  there 
are  about  three  varieties  of  small  lizards 
which  can  be  found  on  the  roads  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  would  like  to  place  same  in  a  four- 
gallon  balanced  aquarium  I  possess  m 
which  there  are  at  present  five  varieties  ot 
small-sized  gold  and  silver  fish.  Are  the 
lizards  likelv  to  live  in  this  tank,  what 
should  thev'be  fed.  and  how  adjust  the 
tank  to  their  use?  I  also  desire  to  keep 
a  few  small-sized  fish  found  in  the  brooks 
up  here,  not  fish  whose  capture  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  game  laws,  but  the  very 
small  common  variety  which  seem  to  he 
of  no  use  to  anybody.  Are  the  fish  likely 
to  live  in  the  above  mentioned  tank,  and 
what  should  I  feed  them?  V.  M. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  animals  mentioned  probably  are 
not  lizards,  because  there  are  not  that 
many  different  kinds  living  in  that  region. 
All  lizards  are  covered  with  scales;  have, 
therefore,  a  dry,  lmrsh  surface,  and  never 
live  in  water.  Salamanders,  which  are 
of  similar  form,  have  a  smooth,  moist 
skin,  and  some  species  do  live  in  water. 
Those  found  crawling  about  on  the 
ground  or  under  logs,  however,  are  not 
adapted  to  long-continued  life  in  water, 
in  fact  I  believe  there  Is  only  one  kind 
of  salamander  in  Sullivan  County,  New 
York,  that  is  adapted  to  aquatic  life,  and 
this  species  will  only  be  found  living  in 
water  under  normal  conditions.  This  is 
the  newt,  an  olive  greenish  species,  with 
small  black  spots  and  four  or  five  larger 
red  spots  along  each  side. 

When  adding  new  animals  to  an 
aquarium  it  will  be  well  to  select  speci¬ 
mens  that  are  of  such  a  size  that  they 
can  neither  eat  the  animals  already  in 
the  aquarium  nor  be  eaten  by  them.  Any 
great  discrepancy  in  size  surely  will  re¬ 
sult  in  disappearance  of  the  smaller  speci¬ 
mens.  Small  fishes  ot  the  minnow  family, 
which  V.  M.  probably  has  in  mind,  will 
live  under  conditions  suitable  for  gold  fish 
and  can  subsist  on  the  same  food. 

E.  W.  NELSON. 

U.  S.  Biological  Survey. 


Filler  in  Bran 

I  am  enclosing  a  sample  of  table  bran 
in  the  original  sack  bought  at  one  of  our 
local  stores.  I  wish  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  filler  it  contains.  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  too  much  for  good  health, 
saving  nothing  about  its  conforming  to 
the  law.  Is  it  lawful  to  adulterate  like 
that?  N.  P.  g. 

Vermont. 

We  submitted  the  sample  of  bran  you 
sent  us  to  our  chemist,  and  he  reports 
that  it  cau  scarcely  be  called  adulterated 
or  filled  because  there  is  a  little  oat  bran 
mixed  with  it.  especially  as  there  is  no 
evidence  that  this  was  done  to  cheapen 
the  product,  since  other  grains  often  grow 


in  wheat  fields  and  are  harvested  and 
ground  with  the  wheat.  The  object  of 
this  bran  is  to  provide  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  trash  for  those  who,  for  various 

reasons,  desire  to  eat  a  mixture  of  it 
with  food,  and  it  seems  to  make  little 
difference  from  what  grain  the  trash  is 
derived.  The  chances  are  that  you  will 
get  a  far  better  quality  of  bran  from  a 
local  feed  store  than  you  can  buy  in  a 
bag  at  a  fancy  price,  and  the  chances  also 
are  it  will  be  a  cleaner  article.  If  you 
can  get  some  fairly  clean  whole  wheat 
and  a  coffee  mill  you  can  grind  a  whole 
wheat  flour  yourself  which  will  have  all 
the  trash  value  the  bran  has.  and  a  lot 
of  nutritive  value  besides. 


Painted  Matting 

Iu  answer  to  the  query  as  to  whether 
it  is  practicable  to  paint  faded  matting.  I 
send  the  experience  of  one  of  our  family. 
On  moving  into  a  house,  one  of  the  small¬ 
er  rooms  was  found  to  have  a  very  poor 
floor.  We  could  hardly  know  what  to 
contrive  to  cover  it,  as  linoleum  would 
soon  have  been  worn  out  by  the  many 
projections  that  would  have  pushed  them¬ 
selves  through.  We  bethought  ourselve.s 
of  some  worn  matting,  tacked  it  smoothly 
in  place,  and  gave  it  a  coat  of  paint  so  it 
would  be  more  durable  and  more  easily 
cleaned.  At  this  time  the  matting  is  still 
doing  good  service  after  six  years  of  hard 
usage.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
appearance  is  changed,  and  the  matting  is 
best  left  in  position  permanently.  The 
floor  and  matting  being  thoroughly  clean 
before  painting,  the  result  will  be  tin* 
same  as  if  linoleum  had  been  laid  down, 
except  for  the  fastenings  to  the  floor. 
However,  if  the  strips  of  matting  are 
sewed  together  before  laying  it  will  be 
possible  to  remove  it  all  in  one  piece,  but 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  laid  several 
thicknesses  of  paper  under  it  to  absorb 
any  surplus  of  paint  that  by  chance 
might  find  its  way  through  to*  the  floor, 
thus  making  it  hard  to  separate  the  mat¬ 
ting  from  the  floor.  If  the  matting  is  in 
a  room  where  the  wear  is  not  very  severe, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  varnish  stain 
would  give  good  results. 

Table  oilcloth  may  be  painted  and  used 
for  a  floor  covering,  by  using  floor  paint 
on  the  reverse  side.  Tack  smoothly  in 
place  before  painting.  By  renewing  the 
paint  it  will  last  a  long  time.  Old  carpet 
or  burlap  may  be  used  the  same  way,  but 
should  be  placed  where  it  is  to  remain, 
then  sized  with  a  boiled  paste  or  starch 
before  applying  the  paint.  MBS.  F.  BEE. 


Vinegar  from  Parings 

Iii  a  November  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
someone  wished  to  know  how  to  make 
vinegar  of  parings.  I  make  a  fairly  good 
vinegar  from  parings  of  apples  or  pears. 
Dover  the  parings  with  water;  if  you  have 
mother  in  vinegar,  add  to  the  water,  or  a 
little  brown  sugar  or  molasses.  Cover 
with  a  piece  of  muslin.  Put  it  where  it 
will  not  be  disturbed  for  six  weeks  or 
more.  It  should  be  kept  warm  to  start 
fermentation.  j.  m.  s. 

Westfield,  N.  ,T. 


Crude  Oil  as  Wood  Preservative 

On  page  1423.  issue  of  R.  N.-Y".  for  De¬ 
cember  28.  J.  F.  C.,  Versailles,  O.,  asks 
about  crude  oil  as  a  wood  preserver.  It 
might,  not  be  valuable  on  solid,  dressed 
wood,  as  it  will  not  penetrate  very  far. 
and  would  soon  evaporate  and  wash  off. 
My  experience  with  a  pine  sawed  shingle 
roof  might  be  interesting.  A  liberal  sup- 
lily  of  oil  was  applied  to  such  a  roof  on 
a  dry.  hot  day  in  1887.  and  is  still  in  good 
condition,  while  a  part  of  the  same  roof 
that  was  not  oiled  was  renewed  10  years 
ago.  I  would  not  advise  its  U6e  on  a 
dwelling  because  of  danger  from  fire. 

Cadiz,  O.  h.  c. 


Improving  State  Roads 

I  learn  we  are  to  go  at  State  road 
building  soon.  I  think  we  farmers  should 
get  at  our  best  efforts  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  road  building.  I  run  two 
cars  and  two  teams,  so  I  know  how  poor 
the  roads  are  for  both.  The  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  road  to  Albany  is  a  fair  sample, 
and  passes  through  here,  as  does  the 
Great  Barrington  road,  and  to  its  credit  it 
is  the  best  I  know  of  for  seven  miles  for 
motors.  That  is,  it  is  well  tarred  and  so 
for  10  years  the  surface  is  kept  good,  but 
many  a  horse  has  been  ruined  by  falls  on 
its  slippery  surface.  We  motorists  think 
we  should  have  a  flue  road  and  we  pay 
for  it.  We  farmers  think  the  same  thing, 
and  most  farmers  have  their  own  cars  and 
like  a  good  surface  road.  State  roads  near 
cities  need  to  be  wide,  but  most  of  the 
State  roads  should,  I  think,  be  made  nar¬ 
row  for  cars;  that  is,  richly  tarred  only 
about  a  foot  on  either  side  of  where  a  car 
would  track  when  in  the  center  of  the 
road.  Cars  would  run  on  that  point,  and 
from  there  out  use  less  tar  and  yet  make 
it  just  as  reliable  for  horses;  then,  as 
cars  turn  out  they  will  damage  the  horse 
track,  but  it  will  still  be  a  horse  track 
and  solid,  while  the  cars  will  always  have 
a  good  track  in  the  center,  which  will 
practically  never  need  repairs,  and  the 
horse  track  can  be  repaired  more  cheaply 
and  one  track  would  always  be  good. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  B.  snyder. 


r*  .  XL:.  rDCC  D__lr  Send  today  for  our  free  book,  “Better  Farm  lm- 

Uet  1  his  r  ALL  KOOK  plements  and  How  to  Use  Them.”  Full  of  valuable 
farming  information.  Describes  the  complete  line  of  John  Deere  farm  implements  and 
farm  machinery.  To  get  this  free  book  ask  for  package  \A'-43l. 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 


The  Ideal 
Plow  for  Hilly; 
Stony  Land 


Without  any  real  labor  on  your  part  you  can  maintain  a  full 
width  furrow  in  plowing  on  hillsides  and  around  stones  or  other 
obstructions  with  the 

JOHN-ghDEERE  Two-Way  Plow 

BUILT  IN  THE  EAST  FOR  THE  EAST 


A  Tioga  County  (N.  Y.)  Boy’s  “Project” 

The  accompanying  picture,  given  below, 
shows  some  of  the  friends  in  fur  and 
feathers  of  a  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  boy  who 
combines  the  agricultural  work  of  his 
high-school  course  with  the  earning  of 
money  to  meet  the  always  pressing  needs 
of  a  higli-school  junior.  The  pullets  are 
purebred  Brown  Leghorns,  while  the  cat 
is  unquestionably  a  purebred.  Three  mice 
in  his  mouth  at  one  time  is  Old  John’s 
record  to  date,  but  he  may  beat  that 
when  mice  become  more  plentiful. 

Leon,  for  that  is  the  name  of  the  lion 
of  this  tale,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that,  if  a  lion  has  a  tail,  a  tale  should 
have  a  lion,  is  15  years  old,  and,  when 
his  agricultural  teacher  asked  him  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  “project,”  his  father,  a  poul- 
tryman,  decided  that  the  project  would 
be  none  the  less  instructive  if  it  put 
something  into  the  boy’s  pocket  as  well  as 
into  his  head.  The  social  demands  upon 
high  school  boys  of  15,  nowadays,  require 
more  money  than  most  of  their  dads 
dreamed  of  having  to  spend  at  21,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  story. 

So,  in  January  191S,  the  project  was 
started,  Leon  being  given  12  cull  Brown 
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celled  plant  about  one  three-thousandths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  reproduces  by 
budding.  Vinegar  ferment  appears  in 
beadlike  formations,  and  reproduces  on 
the  surface  of  suitable  liquids  by  the 
breaking  up  of  a  parent  cell  to  form  new 
ones.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
there  are  millions  of  yeast  species  fre¬ 
quenting  the  atmosphere.  All  yeasts  may 
have  useful  functions  to  perform  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  but  there  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  use  for  fermenting  cider. 
Some  impure  yeasts  may  produce  alcohol 
in  small  quantities,  but  develop  bad  flavors 
and  odors  as  well  as  incomplete  fermen¬ 
tation.  Pure  yeasts  differ  from  one  an¬ 
other  in  their  power  to  break  down  sugar 
and  in  their  usefulness  in  fermentation ; 
therefore,  the  importance  of  selecting  a 
proper  yeast. 

The  skins  of  apples  from  which  cider 
is  made  are  covered  with  ferments;  the 
air  surrounding  the  press  where  it  is 
made  is  full  of  them.  Some  are  naturally 
adapted  to  fermenting  cider,  but  many 
are  detrimental  to  it.  The  yeast  that  is 
first  established  i.s  the  one  most  likely  to 
predominate  and  determine  the  product  of 
fermentation.  The  proper  method  is  to 
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Ten  Million  People 

look  for  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  when  they  buy  rubber 
boots,  arctics,  Coontail  knit  boots,  light-weight  rubbers, 
etc.  The  Red  Ball  means  More  Days  Wear.  It  is  in  plain 
sight  on  every  “Ball-Band”  boot.  Look  for  it. 

BALL#BAND 

R* 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  pair  of  “Ball-Band”  light-weight 
rubbers.  They  are  of  the  highest  quality  and  come  in  sizes 
for  men,  women  and  children. 

Over  60,000  dealers  in  the  United  States  carry  “Ball- 
Band”  Rubber  Footwear.  Ask  your  dealer.  Write  for  our 
free  illustrated  booklet. 

uD  I?  D°ur.^,eD'er  *s  not  ahle  to  supply  you  promptly  with  the  particular  type  of 
KaU-tSand  Boots  or  Arctics  you  desire,  we  can  only  ask  you  to  be  patient. 
Many  of  our  boys  in  France  are  wearing  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Boots  and  Arctics. 
Meantime  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  supply,  as  quickly  and  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  wants  of  Ball-Band  wearers  at  home. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  333  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality” 


ABoifs  Profitable  liens, 

Leghorn  pullets  from  his  father’s  flock  to 
put  with  12  Buff  Leghorns  of  his  own. 
The  pullets  in  the  picture,  by  the  way, 
are  not  culls,  but  the  project  in  which 
they  are  engaged  hasn’t  yet  reached  the 
cackling  stage.  Nothing  succeeds  like  suc¬ 
cess  on  a  poultry  farm,  and,  when  a  boy 
takes  culls  from  his  father’s  flock  and  then 
beats  him  at  his  own  game,  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  pick  of  the  season’s  raising 
for  the  second  trial.  But,  to  get  back  to 
the  project,  and  cut  a  long  story  short, 
the  original  24  pullets  laid  .$110.27  worth 
of  eggs  between  January  1  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  and  ate  in  that  time  $46.07  worth  of 
food,  thus  yielding  a  net  profit  of  $70.20, 
or  $2.93  each. 

Oh,  of  course !  I  expected  that  you 
would  say  that,  and  I  believe  that  there 
was  a  labor  cost  of  $32.25,  but  what’s 
labor  to  a  boy  who  is  bound  to  be  busy 
anyway?  Yes — yes — I  know  all  about 
“overhead,”  too — “somebody  is  always 
taking  the  joy  out  of  life” — but  anybody 
with  half  an  eye  can  see  that,  when  you 
use  an  old  coop  and  your  father  has  got  t« 
keep  the  farm  going  anyway,  no  amount 
of  overhead  can  interfere  with  the  fact 
that  what  you  get  above  the  cost  of  feed 
goes  into  your  pocket,  and,  if  that  isn't 
profit,  what  is?  m.  b.  d 


Questions  About  Vinegar  Making 

1  have  read  the  article  on  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cider  vinegar  in  your  issue  of  No¬ 
vember  30  last,  and  would  like  to  know 
what  the  yeast  is  that  is  added  to  the 
vinegar  stock  to  increase  the  alcohol? 
You  speak  of  taking  equal  parts  of  cider 
and  vinegar,  and  adding  five  per  cent  of  00 
per  cent  alcohol.  Would  this  stand  the 
pure  food  test?  If  the  vinegar  is  run  up 
to  five  or  six  per  cent  acetic  acid,  and  this 
was  reduced  with  water  to  four  per  cent, 
would  the  solids  then  stand  1.0?  c.  it. 

Pomona,  N:  Yr. 

The  term  “yeast”  is  used  to  refer  to  a 
genus  of  budding  fungi,  the  various  alco¬ 
holic  species  of  which  have  the  power  of 
converting  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide.  The  alcoholic  yeast  is  a  siugle- 


and  His  Feline  Friend 

obtain  a  pure  culture,  sow  it  in  a  steril¬ 
ized  must,  and  when  the  must  is  in  active 
fermentation,  pour  it  into  the  juice  to  be 
fermented.  The  result  will  be  a  fermen¬ 
tation  dominated  by  a  pure  culture,  and 
there  will  be  no  guesswork  about  the 
product  to  be  obtained.  Juice  inoculated 
with  this  prepared  culture  ferments  in 
about  half  the  time  that  it  would  take  if 
left  to  ferment  by  chance. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  conducted  for 
several  years  extensive  investigations  in 
the  use  of  y<jast  cultures  in  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  fruit  juices  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Wm.  B.  Ahvood,  enological  chemist. 
These  experiments  prove  that  pure  yeast 
cultures  for  the  fermentation  of  fruit 
juices  are  of  utmost  worth.  No.  47  is  a 
pure  culture  derived  from  a  French 
source,  and  is  used  for  finishing  cham¬ 
pagne.  Because  it  is  the  strongest  known 
yeast  and  ferments  juices  very  dry,  it  is 
recommended  for  the  fermentation  of 
cider  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
vinegar.  The  yeast  cultures  are  put  up 
in  eight-ounce  vials  and  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Vinegar  Laboratory  at 
Mount  Gilead,  O. 

As  to  the  addition  of  the  alcohol,  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  1325,  this  is  done  to  acidu¬ 
late  the  generator  on  its  first  charge,  and 
the  make  of  vinegar  will  not  conflict  with 
the  food  laws. 

Reducing  the  make  with  water  would 
be  risky  business.  According  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  standard  the  four  per  cent  of  acetic 
acid  is  the  minimum.  It  can  go  over,  but 
not  under,  this  amount.  However,  each 
State  has  its  own  legal  standard  for  vin¬ 
egar,  and  in  many  cases  this  differs  from 
the  Federal  standard.  For  example,  New 
lork  State  requires  4.5  per  cent  acidity 
and  two  per  cent  solids.  From  analyses 
of  pure  cider  villager  made  some  time 
ago  of  55  samples,  the  average  analytical 
values  showed  5.21  per  cent  acidity  and 
2.39  per  cent  solids.  a  H  P 


Profits 


Every  progressive  farmer  aims  for 
the  greatest  profits.  He  must  there¬ 
fore  be  businesslike  in  his  methods. 
He  multiplies  the  returns  from  his 
labor  by  increasing  his  crops  with 

A* A  C*  Fertilizers 

They  have  made  high  records  in 
crop  production.  This  year  they 
should  pay  better  than  ever  because 
of  the  great  demand  and  prospect¬ 
ive  high  prices  of  staple  farm 
products.  They  can  be  bought 
wherever  fertilizers  are  sold. 


How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers 
I  is  the  title  of.  a  5b  page  book  containing  information  every 
I  farmer  needs  in  relation  to  the  proper  use  of  fertilizers;  it  shows 
where  profit  is  to  be  found,  and  how  to  get  it.  It  is  different 
from  other  fertilizer  books  and  is  not  a  catalogue.  Any  one  of 
our  offices  named  below  will  send  it  to  you  free.  Simply 
mention  this  paper  and  ask  for  the  book. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


Atlanta 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Buffalo 


Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Charleston 

Columbia 


Detroit 
Jacksonville 
Los  Angeles 
Montgomery 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
St.  Louis 

Savannah,  Etc. 


Agents  Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory 
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No  Money  Down 


For  the  MAJESTIC 

Indoor  Closet 

Yoo  mast  actually  put  this  wonderful,  new  Bflnita *T 
convenience  in  your  home  to  realize  what  a  contort  it 
Is.  And  to  let  you  prove  it  we  will  send  it  for  SO  days 
free  trial— and  this  free  trial  offer  means  free.  Don  t 
eend  a  penny,  just  the  c9upon.  Don  t  keep  the  cloeet 
unless  you  find  it  as  serviceable  as  the  costly  toilets  m 
the  best  equipped  homes  and  city  hotels.  If  you  keep  it, 
pay  on  our  easy  year-to-pay  terms..  If  not  satisned, 
ship  it  back— we  will  pay  transportation  both  ways. 

Sanitary— Odorless 

Get  rid  of  the  outdoor  privy  with  its  decaying  offal, 
bad  odors,  flies  and  deadly  germs.  No  more  going  out  in 
the  rain  and  snow  once  you  have  this  clean,  sanitary, 
absolutely  odorless  indoor  closet  installed  in  your  home. 
Put  it  where  most  convenient.  Connect  ventilating  pipe 
with  outside  flue— or  directly  through  roof  if  there  is  no 
flue.  No  water  connection  to  make. .  Automatically  dis¬ 
infects  contents  with  powerful  chemical.  Madeof  strong 
sheet  metal.  Seat  golden  oak  finished  with  hinged 
cover  Large  inside  galvanized  retainer  with  strong  bail 
and  close-fitting  lid.  Need  be  emptied  only  occasionally. 
Think  of  the  convenience  and  aaftey  it  gives  in  case  ot 
•'flu"  or  other  serious  sickness.  May  prevent  disease. 

Accessories  Included 

With  closet  we  send  6-months*  supply  of  chemicals 
for  average  family-  (New  yearly  supply  costs  only 
81.76.)  2  rolls  toilet  paper  and  holder;  four  2-ft.  sections 
of  4-m.  enameled  ventilating  pipe;  1  enameled  elbow; 
1  disc;  one  metal  shield.  Costs  less  than  1  cent  &  week 
per  person  to  use. 

Year  to  Pay 

No  big  sum  to  pay  at  any  time.  Just  a  little  every  two 
months — a  year  to  pay.  Don't  be  without  this  great  com¬ 
fort, try  it  anyhow— free.  Send  coupon  now.  No  money. 

NO  MONEYS 

The  comfort  and  the  health  of  vour  family  demand 
that  you  at  least  try  this  sanitary  closet.  Send— try  it— 
return  if  not  satisfied.  No  risk  to  you 
cent  to  pay  unless  you  decide  to  buy,  Don  t  let  this 
offer  pass.  Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  today. 

THE  "HARTMAN  CO. 

4019  La  Salle  St*  Dept.  1682  Chlcaso 

Send  the  Majestic  Indoor  Toilet  No.  229AMA52  on  80 
days’  free  trial.  If  satisfied,  I  will  send  $3.00  in  60  daya 
after  arrival  and  $2.97  every  60  days  until  the  price  $17 .86 
is  paid.  Otherwise,  will  return  it  after  the  30  days  and 
you  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 


Name . 

Address . 

Nearest  Shipping  Point . 


=FARQUHAR= 


ECONOMICAL  POWER 


Here  is  a  truly  general  purpose  farm  En 
gine,  built  in  sizes  5  to  50  H.  P.  Furnishes  de¬ 
pendable  power  with  minimum  operating  ex¬ 
pense  and  up-keep.  We  also  build  the  famous 
wood  burner —Farquhar  Cornish— as  well  as  a 
complete  line  of  Steam  and  Gas  Tractors. 

When  in  need  of  efficient  power,  consult  us. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  430,  YORK,  PA. 

Other  Farquhar  Tools:  Saw  Mills,  Threshers, 
Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drills.  Cultivators, 
Hydraulic  Cider  Presses.  Ask  for  catalogues. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden— Bp  Mrs. _ 

H.  R.  Ely  .  •  •  •  •  , 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bp  A.  M.  EorU  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts— 

Bp  M.  O.  Wright  .  .  .  .  2.00 

Plant  Physiology— Bp  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  »ale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30thSt.,N.Y. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Supervisors  Reconsider. — The  Super¬ 
visors  of  Cayuga  County  reconsidered 
their  decision  not  to  increase  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  $2,000  for  the  support  of  the 
County  Farm  Bureau.  Such  was  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  work  among  farmers  that 
they  made  the  sum  for  1919’s  appropria¬ 
tion  $2,500.  When  the  women  of  the 
county  asked  for  $l,S0O  to  support,  a 
county  agent  to  assist  in  their  problems 
the  appeal  was  denied  summarily.  W  hen, 
however,  notes,  petitions  and  telephone 
messages  from  their  women  constituents 
all  over  the  county  began  to  pour  in, 
saying  even  $1,200  would  be  of  great  help, 
the  board  was  forced  to  reconsider  its 
position  on  this  question.  The  women 
hope  to  be  able  to  secure  the  $1,200  ap¬ 
propriation  as  a  help  in  carrying  on  the 
work  in  30  home  economies  clubs  of  the 
county,  and  the  large  number  of  other 
clubs  in  process  of  formation. 

Timely  Act  of  Subordinate  Grange. 
-Chicago  Grange,  one  of  the  active 
Granges  of  Cortland  County,  telephoned 
a  resolution  to  its  State  Senator,  C.  R. 
Lusk,  and  Assemblyman  Irving  F.  Rice, 
on  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  Albany, 
asking  their  hearty  co-operation  in  com¬ 
bating  the  efforts  of  Mayor  Hylan  and 
District  Attorney  Swann  this  week  in 
their  effort  to  secure  the  re-enactment  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Donnelly  law.  This 
effort  would  be  a  direct  attack  on  the 
Dairymen’s  League  and  all  other  collec¬ 
tive  buying  or  selling  by  farmers.  The 
resolution  was  most  timely  and  well  ad¬ 
vised,  and  if  only  every  other  Subordinate 
Grange  of  the  State,  and  all  other  farm 
organizations,  would  take  equally  prompt 
and  effective  methods  to  instruct  their 
constituents  at  Albany,  over  one-third  of 
whom  are  new  to  the  Legislature,  the  in- 
trests  of  ogriculture  would  not  be  driven 
to  such  dire  extremities  as  they  are  now 
on  almost  every  hand.  Many  of  the  city 
legislators  especially,  who  are  not  familiar 
with  farm  problems,  would  willingly  grant 
farm  interests  a  fair  chance  if  they  un¬ 
derstood  conditions,  but  for  lack  of  in¬ 
struction  from  the  ones  most  concerned, 
often  the  very  ones  who  put  them  in 
office,  they  will  vote  against  the  interests 
of  farming  and  play  into  the  hands  of 
greedy,  avaricious  politicians,  who  are 
never  slack  in  giving  timely  and  most 
effective  instructions. 

State  Building  to  Be  Resumed. — 
The  program  of  State  building,  inter¬ 
rupted  for  two  or  three  years  because 
of  high  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  will 
be  resumed  as  a  new  policy  of  the  1919 
Legislature.  The  chairmen  of  the  various 
committees  will  be  watched  with  interest, 
as  a  large  part  of  the  25  legislative  com¬ 
mittees’  last  year’s  heads  will  be  absent 
in  this  Legislature,  necessitating  new 
leaderships.  The  first  few  weeks’  sessions 
of  the  body  will  be  given  to  routine  work 
to  enable  the  large  per  cent  of  inexperi¬ 
enced  law-makers  to  learn  the  ropes,  post¬ 
poning  the  bigger  subjects  for  later  ses¬ 
sions. 

Milk  the  One  Topic. — The  one  topic 
of  the  week  both  up-State  and  in  urban 
counties  has  been  the  milk  situation.  As 
usual  the  city  element  has  unthinkingly 
blamed  the  farmers  for  the  milk  strike, 
which  came  without  warning  to  either 
consumers  and  even  to  producers  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Producers  had  not  believed  the 
dealers  would  refuse  point  blank  to  pay 
a  price  which  barely  covered  the  cost  of 
production,  asking  no  profit  for  January, 
and  not  until  word  was  passed  to  cease 
shipping  did  the  farmers  realize  the  stub¬ 
bornness  and  completeness  of  organiza¬ 
tion  that  is  thus  evidenced  by  the  dealers 
in  thus  standing  together  to  control  prices. 
The  League  is  attacked  as  a  trust — a 
combination  to  control  prices — whereas 
its  motto  has  been  only  justice  to  dairy¬ 
men,  with  only  one  month  in  its  history 
a  demand  for  a  profit — yet  the  dealers 
may  conceive  and  carry  out  a  campaign 
to  break  the  price  that  only  covers  cost, 
while  their  own  profits  are  maintained 
unchallenged  on  a  scale  that  would  put 
dairymen  into  easy  street  at  once  if  real¬ 
ized.  But  however  unexpected  the  strike 
was  its  completeness  up-State  has  been 
marvelous.  Whole  counties  have  seen  to 
it  that  not  a  can  of  milk  leaves  its  sta¬ 
tions  unauthorized  for  strike-breaking 
purposes.  The  sympathies  of  farmers  for 
babies  and  invalids  have  been  genuine  in 
this  hardship,  one  that  has  hurt  both 
farmers  and  consumers  very  seriously. 
The  dairymen  of  Chittenango  have  of¬ 
fered  to  ship  300  cans  daily  to  New  York 
City  absolutely  free  to  the  city’s  poor. 
Many  producers,  for  lack  of  equipment 
to  save  the  cream  or  milk,  have  been 
obliged  to  throw  away  their  valuable 
product.  But  by  far  the  larger  part  have 
had  some  place  to  take  it,  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  farmer  who  has  a  separator  and 


churn,  or  to  some  cheese  factory  or 
creamery.  Often  the  latter  has  been 
reached  by  long  hauls  of  five  to  15  miles 
daily.  Practically  every  farmer  has  made 
a  supply  of  butter  for  future  needs,  and 
some  have  even  tried  their  hands  at 
cheese-making.  The  number  of  pigs  and 
calves  being  fed  has  increased,  while  poul¬ 
try  and  other  stock — where  they  could  be 
made  to  take  milk  as  a  food — have  fared 
well.  The  dairymen’s  morale  has  been 
fine  and  promises  unlimited  continuance. 
Everywhere  farmers  are  taking  steps  to 
put  up  quick-built  creameries,  locally 
owned,  to  make  up  their  output  for  a  long 
period  if  necessary.  Tompkins  County 
farmers  are  considering  a  county-wide 
movement  of  this  sort,  where  already  sev¬ 
eral  unused  factories  have  been  opened 
up  and  put  to  work.  An  encouraging 
feature  of  this  strike  has  been  the  action 
of  many  non-League  members  in  refusing 
to  ship  milk  without  the  receipt,  of  the 
price  demanded,  a  virtual  recognition  of 
the  necessity  of  the  producers’  unity  an 
action,  and  a  promise  of  future  support 
on  their  part.  Onondaga  County  will 
take  step6  to  own  its  own  stations  an 
future,  to  prevent  such  an  extremity 
again,  and  to  secure  their  independence 
of  dealers’  autocracy.  Tully  farmers 
owned  their  plant  and  promptly  converted 
their  milk  into  cheese,  as  did  the  Bald- 
winsville  farmers.  Though  the  “strike  is 
broken”  is  announced  by  the  city  dealers, 
yet  reports  from  dealers  declare  only  -o 
"per  cent,  instead  of  75  per  cent  of  milk, 
is  being  received.  G> 


Obituary 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT.  —  The 
following  chronology  covers  the  outstand¬ 
ing  facts  in  the  life  of  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  who  died  in  his  sleep  at  Sagamore 
Hill,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y„  January  6 :  De¬ 
scended  from  Claes  Martenzoon  \  an 
Roosevelt,  who  migrated  from  Holland  in 
1649;  through  other  ancestors  acquired 
Scoteh-Irish  blood;  son  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  of  New  York  and  Martha  Bul¬ 
loch  of  Roswell.  Ga.  Born  in  New  York 
Citv.  October  27,  1S5S.  Graduated  from 
Harvard  University,  1SS0.  Married  Alice 
Hathaway  Lee,  October  27,  1S80,  who 
died  February  14,  1884.  Member  of  Now 
York  Assembly,  18S2,  1883,  1884.  Chair¬ 
man  of  New  York  delegation  to  Republi¬ 
can  National  Convention,  18S4.  Lived  on 
ranch  in  North  Dakota,  18S4-18S6.  De¬ 
feated  as  Republican  candidate  for  Mayor 
of  New  York  City,  18S6.  M'arried  Edith 
Ivermit  Carow  at  London,  England.  De¬ 
cember  2,  1886.  United  States  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commissioner,  1889-1895.  President 
of  New  York  Police  Board,  1895-1897. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1897- 
1S9S.  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Colonel  of 
First  Volunteer  Cavalry  (Rough  Riders) 
Regiment  in  Spanish-American  War, 
1898.  Governor  of  New  York,  1899-1900. 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  1900- 
1901.  Twenty-sixth  President  of  the 
United  States  as  successor  to  William 
McKinley,  September  14.  1901.  to  March 
4,  1905.  President  of  the  United  States 
by  election,  March  4,  1905,  to  March  4, 
1909,  on  the  largest  popular  majority  ever 
awarded  a  candidate.  Awarded  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  1906.  Went  on  hunting  and 
exploring  trip  into  heart  of  Africa.  1909- 
10.  Special  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  at  the  funeral  of  King  Edward 
VII,  1910.  Defeated  for  President  ns 
candidate  of  National  Progressive  party, 
of  which  he  was  founder,  1912.  Visited 
South  America,  and  delivered  lectures  be¬ 
fore  universities  and  learned  societies, 
1913.  Went  to  Brazil  at  head  of  explor¬ 
ing  party  and  made  extensive  discoveries, 
including  a  river  named  for  him,  1914. 
Active  since  1914  as  lecturer,  author, 
publicist,  and  also  took  vigorous  part  in 
the  national  and  local  elections.  Nomi¬ 
nated  as  President  by  the  National  Pro¬ 
gressive  party,  but  refused,  add  supported 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  the  Republican 
candidate.  1916.  Offered  to  raise  an  army 
division  when  this  country  declared  war 
on  Germany.  Was  vigorous  in  denounc¬ 
ing  pacifism  and  continually  worked  for 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  war. 

DAVID  LUBIN,  founder  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  of  Agriculture,  died  in 
Rome  New  Year’s  Day  of  influenza.  He 
was  78  years  old.  He  introduced  the  rural 
credits  system  in  the  United  States  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  passage  of  legislation 
improving  the  parcel  post  system.  Lubin 
was  born  in  Poland  in  1849  of  Jewish 
parents.  He  became  interested  in  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  and  was  the  owner  of  a 
California  fruit  farm  himself.  He  worked 
out  his  plan  for  a  non-political  interna¬ 
tional  institute  for  the  publication  of 
reports  at  stated  intervals  showing  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  crops  in  different 
countries  for  the  compilation  of  reliable 
data  on  the  demand  and  supply  of  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  in  various  quarters  of  the 
world,  for  collective  defense  against  dis¬ 
eases  of  animals  and  plants  and  for  a 
general  clearing  house  of  agricultural  in¬ 
formation.  He  then  began  seeking  sup¬ 
port  for  his  scheme.  After  a  conference 
with  the  King  of  Italy  in  1904  Emanue. 
agreed  to  call  an  international  congress 
of  agriculture.  Lubin’s  plans  were 
adopted  by  the  congress  in  which  40  na¬ 
tions  were  represented.  The  King  of 
Italy  gave  the  newly  formed  institute  a 
building  and  an  annual  income  of  $60,000. 
Lubin  was  appointed  the  American  dele¬ 
gate,  and  much  of  the  success  which  the 
institute  has  won  is  due  to  his  labor.  The 
40  nations  which  joined  in  the  original 
movement  have  been  increased  by  13 
others. 


THe  Popular 
Choice 

People  of  culfure. 
tasfe  and  refine¬ 
ment  are  keen  for 


Thousands  of  these 
people  choose  the 
cereal  drink 

INSTANT 

P0STUM 

as  their  table  bev¬ 
erage  in  place  of 
tea  or  coffee.  Q 

Healthful 

Economical 

Delicious 


HESS 

FERTILIZERS 

Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 


Send  lor  Crop  Photograph  Boole 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 


I  S.  M.  HESS  &  BR0.,  Inc. 

I  4th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AORI.  CHEW.  CO. 


HENNESY’S 

/FERTILIZERS 

X Can  ALWAYS  be  depended  upon 

They  are  scientifically  compounded  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Ilennesy  formula  and  supply 
crops  the  necessary  plant  food  from  seeding 
time  to  harvest.  Our  prices  on  fertilizer,  hy¬ 
drated  lime  and  insecticides  will  interest  you. 

Our  Free  Service  Bureau 

will  help  you  solve  your  fertilizer  problems. 
Tell  us  your  plans  and  ask  about  “Scientific 
Compounding.”  Our  Expert!  will  give 
you  reliable  advice, 

AGENTS  WANTED  t  We  want  a  reliable 
man  in  each  territory  to  act  as  our  repre¬ 
sentative.  Write  for  our  liberal  terms. 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO..  Reading,  Pa. 


our  ^Do  Your  Own 

Book  f^ConcreteWork 


FREE! 

Book 

on 

MIXERS 
Postal 
Gets  It 


F You  can  ^make  your  own  con¬ 
crete  feeding  floors,  water  tanks, 
troughs,  and  fence  posts  with 
idle  hands  on  muddy  days  and 
save  a  lot  of  money  with  a 

SHELDON 
Concrete  Mixer 

JDoee  work  equal  to $3 00  mixers 
—yet  costs  only  a  frac¬ 
tion.  All  modern  fea¬ 
tures.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalog  now. 

I  Sheldon  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  475  .Nehawka^ 
Nebraska 


The  weather  for  December  was  like 
that  of  October,  warm  pleasant  days  for 
the  most  part,  when  overcoats  were 
hardly  needed.  Farmers  have  been 
plowing  and  doing  field  work  generally 
right  up  to  and  including  Christmas  Day. 
Potatoes  have  been  moving  freely  to  mar¬ 
ket  at  $1  per  bn. ;  all  feeds  have  advanced 
!"  in-ice.  Gluten,  $2:90;  corn.  $3.25; 
bran,  $2.25  per  cwt.,  and  hominy,  $3.25. 
Fggs.  7;>c  per  doz.  for  white ;  butter,  08c ; 
dressed  pork,  22c  per  lb..  Plenty  of 
limestone  is  now  being  hauled  to'  the 
farms.  t  \y  i> 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  ' 

Farmers  are  receiving  fair  prices  for 
their  products.  Farms  averasre  100  a  nros 


HOLDFAST 

ALL  RUBBER 

PATCH  STOCK 


lib ;  . nit  it. 

rrr"'” 


UiS,uuiuS  io  move  lively  at  prices 
ranging  from  $50  to  $500  per  acre  de- 
pendmg  on  size  and  location  of  the  tract. 
,  heat  is  looking  fine,  and  the  acreage  is 
laige.  Most  farmers  have  their  butcher¬ 
ing  done  and  their  Winter  supply  of  wood 
up.  Coal  is  hard  to  get.  aud  some  have 
no  wood  lot.  Some  little  Fall  plowing 
has  been  done..  The  dair  ymen  who  are 
feeding  and  caring  for  cows  are  generallv 
satisfied  with  the  price  of  milk.  Farmers 
•Vc  ^u‘  ^arm  Bureau,  thinking 

'l  1  l  "e  a  6reat  help  to  them  in  buying 
their  farm  supplies.  c  ir 

Kent  Co.,  Del. 

:  General  farming  and  trucking  leads 
here  in  this  section  of  the  county,  as  our 
market  principally  depends  on  the  Broad 
±op  Mountain  or  mining  districts,  which 
consume  about  all  the  produce,  hay.  etc. 
raised  in  what  is  known  as  Trough'  Creek 
'  alley  and  surrounding  communities, 
hummer  crops  are  more  adapted  to  this 
section,  corn  being  the  main  crop,  al¬ 
though  considerable  wheat  is  also  mar¬ 
keted,  and  more  oats  and  buckwheat  be¬ 
ing  raised  than  in  previous  years. 
Trough  Creek  Valley  is  noted  for  its 
potato  raising  and  especially  the  quality 
produced,  although  the  lightest  crop  last 
year  for  a  number  of  years.  Potatoes 
are  selling  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bu. ;  ap¬ 
ples,  ready  sale  at  $1.75  per  bu.  Good 
country  butter.  GOe  ;  eggs.  GO  G5c  per 
doz.  Chickens,  25  to  30c  pei  ib. :  tur- 
Wheat,  $2.15  per  bu. ;  rve, 
^l.i.i :  eats,  hoc;  buckwheat,  (  i.GO.  and 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

o  FIRESTONE  PARK  AKRON,  OHIO 
.  W  orld’s  Largest  Manufac- 
/////{.  turers  of  Tire  Accessories 
W///A  an<*  Repair  Materials. 


IPLEX  G  mill's  ° 

made  with  a  double  set  of  grind- 
era  or  burrs.  Have  a  grinding  sur¬ 
face  of  just  double  that  of  most 
dills  of  equal  size,  therefore. 

Do  Twice  zs  Much 
i  Work. 

Grind  ear  corn,  shelled 
corn*  oats'  rye.  wheat, 
■  Barley,  kaffir  corn,  cot- 
ton  a0C(l,  corn  in 
shucks,  sheaf  oats,  or 
jrKj  any  kind  of  grain,  coarse,  me- 
■  diumorfine.  Require  25% 

*  Bless  power.  Especially 
— H  adapted  for  gasoline  engines. 
_ J  Write  for  new  catalogue. 

Duplex  Mil)  &  lYSfg.  Co.,  Box  320  Springfield,  Ohio 


Durable,  simple,  light  draft.  [2  horse,],  spreads  quickly, 
shreds  evenly  in  wide  3trips— no  bunching  or  clogging.  The 
only  spreader  with  the  special-graded,  self-sharpening  flat 

^eifn&SUK!"-  T#Cth  b°lted  _  Sell/ on 


Free 

Catalogue 


Write  for 
Catalog  and 
Prices. 


;  Dealers 
irrite  for 
oposition 


X.  J.  KEMI*  ('O.,  .Sl>  SivMti  St.,  Hntnvln.  \.  Y 


MONEY  FOR  FARMERS 

LOANS  FROM  5  TO  35  YEARS  AT  5 
Ao  Commissions  —  No  Renewals 


“  I  Now  Hear  Clearly  ” 
You,  Too,  Can  Hear ! 

r.dw?l?ucl\  aa,  325’000  user*  of  the  “ACOUSTI- 
,5anve  had  tlle  same  results  from  it  as  Mr. 
Orai  rett  Brown,  whose  photo  appear*  above,  we 
i  7 i safe  *n  every  person-,  who 

i&  hard  of  hearing  without  a  penny  of  expense 
anu  entirely'  at  our  risk,  to  accept  the  new 

1919  Acousticon  lD|CT°g.Apm 

For  10  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit -  No  Expense 

S”10®  t.he  Perfecting  of  our  new  1919  “Acousti- 
“a ,s,n‘!Uler-  better  and  just  as  strong 
as  ever.  All  you  need  do  Is  to  write  saying 
are,?a~i  of  bearing  and  will  try’ the 
Tho  tr*al  "  ill  not  cost  you  one 
cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery  charges. 

WA  R  N  I  N  G  !  There  is  no  good  reason  whv 

—————— - -  everyone  should  not  make  as 

liberal  a  trial  otter  as  we  do,  so  do  not  send 

youTave0Iriedyit.UStnlment  ^  the  deat  ,llltil 

“^ousticon”  has  improvements  and  pat¬ 
ented  features  which  cannot  be  duplicated  so  no 
matter  what  you  have  tried  in  thepastsoi.dfor 
jour  free  trial  of  the  "Acousticon”  today  and 
convince  yourself— you  alone  to  decide.  Address 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO..  1350  Candler  Bldg..  N.Y. 
Canadian  Address,  621  New  Berks  Building,  Montreal 


No  Worry 

e  loan  money  to  actual  or  prospective  farm  owners  on  35-year 
mortgages  at  5%%  interest.  You  may  use  the  money 

To  buy  or  improve  farm  lands  and  erect  buildings. 

To  buy  live  stock,  fertilizers,  and  equipment, 

To  pay  off  existing  mortgages  and  debts. 

The  mortgage  may  be  entirely  canceled  in  35  years  by  paying 
6%%  annually — 5%%  for  interest  and  1%  on  the  principal.  Or  you 
may  pay  olf  all  or  any  part  of  the  principal  at  any  time  after  5 
years.  We  loan  as  little  as  $100  or  as  much  as  $10,000,  according 
to  your  needs  and  security. 

Write  for  full  particulars  today— if  you  live  in  any  of  the  States 
listed  below.  Our  territory  comprises 

Maine 

Rhode  Island 


Massachusetts 
New  Jersey 


THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 


145  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WHEN  WRITING  BE  SURE  TO  GIVE  THE  LOCATION  OF  YOUR  FARM 


M  Aen  you  write  advertisers  mention 

I  fie  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


<Ibt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

Do  you  raise  Corn? 
Our  book  ‘  ‘Corn :  The 
Foundation  of  Profit- 
•blo  Farm¬ 
ing”  will 
holp  you. 


January  IS,  1919 

“Potatoes:  A 
Money  Crop”  is 
a  worthwhile 
farm  book  for 
all  potato 
growers. 


Fertilizers  Help 
Good  Farmers  Succeed 

A  good  farmer  in  Delaware  after  testing  all  kinds  says: 

E.FRANK  COE’S 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


FERTILIZERS 

are  “as  good  as  the  best  and  better  than  most.” 

There  is  sixty  years’  experience  behind  them,  but  we’re 
trying  to  make  them  better  each  year. 

A  liberal  application  of  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizer  will  help  you  secure  “a 
greater  yield  from  every  field”  by  ordering  your  supply  now. 

Write  today  for  prices  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  agent. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chamber*  Street 

New  York  City  . 


Truck 
crops 
offer  quick 
profits  to  the 
successful  grow¬ 
er.  Our  new  book 
"Better  Vegetable 
Growing”  will 
help  you.  Aik 
for  your  copy. 


The  demand  for 
fertilizer  is  increas¬ 
ing.  Good  farmers  are 

protecting  their  profit*  by 
ordering  early.  Is  your 
full  order  in? 


SPRAYING 

MEANS 

Prevention 

OF 

Food  Famine. 


SPRAYING 
MATERIALS : 


Due  to  the  selection  of  the 
best  quality  of  Raw  Ma¬ 
terials  and  correct  method 
of  manufacture — we  ere 
producing  maximum 

efficiency  INSECTICIDES  and  FUNGICIDES  at  minimum  cost. 

W  Manufacture — Consequently  Our  Guarantee  Stands  For  Something : — 

Dc  'eaux  Mixture  Vitrio  Calcium  Arsenate  Blue  Vitriol 

U  aste  &  Powder)  (Bordo-Lead  of  (A  most  efficient  poison 

.  .  c  i  j  highest  analysis)  for  the  Least  Expense)  tgg  Preserver 

Arsenate  of  Lead  _  ’  „ ,  „„  r-r-.i  (Water  Ulass) 

(Paste  £  Powder)  Fish  Oil  Soap  PARIS  GREEN 

Write  for  literature  and  don’t  overlook  the  (act  that  our  DUSTING  MACHINE  relieves  a  considerable 
part  of  your  spraying  labor  problem.  Write  (or  our  Dealer  proposition  to  Dept.  R.  N.-Y. 

SEE  our  representative  at  the  Nem  York  State  Fruit  Growers'  Ass  n  Meeting,  Jan.^ 

15 — / 7th  at  Rochester.  VVe  are  prepared  to  quote  " Special  Convention  Prices. 


Branches : 

Savannah  ...  Ga. 
Columbus  -  -  Ohio 
Norfolk  -  -  -  -  Vo. 

Jacksonville  -  -  Flo. 
New  Orleans  -  -  La. 


Nitrate  Agencies 


Home  Office  : 

85  Water  Street. 
New  York  City. 
Factory— Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Spray  an  Acre  of  Potatoes  an  Hour  I 

Spray  low  growing  crops  of  all  kinds,  effectually  reaching  lop  and 
under  side  of  leaves  and  all  parts  of  the  vine  with  the  T’SlL*'-  '  I 

piBi  m  m  ■  ■■  m  bb 

P&MrsmRD 

With  Knapsack  Attachment 

Knapsack  of  5  gallon  capacity  fits  over  shoulders 
and  sends  a  fine  mist  through  the  19-inch  curved- 
end  extension  rod.  Ten  acres  a  day  is  the  easy 
capacity  of  this  equipment.  Solid  brass  ball 

valves;  no  castings  to  rust;  no  leaking  joints.1  Five  years’ 
guarantee.  Sold  by  better  class  Seedmen  rind  Hardware 
men.  Write  us  direct  if  dealer  can’t  furnish.  Send  lor 
Catalog  m. 

THE  STANDARD  STAMPING  COMPANY,  954  Main  Street, 


Huntington,  W.  Va. 


The  Union  Leader 

High  Pressure 
—one  mule  machine. 
For  general  tpraying. 


Protect  Your  Crops 

Against  Insects  and  Fungous  Diseases 

Double  the  Yield  and  Bring  Foliage  to  Full  Maturity 

High  and  Constant  pressure  for  thoroughly  sat¬ 
urating  foliage  is  the  secret  of  success. 

Perfect  Agitation  keeps  poison  in  thorough  solution. 
Strainer  Cleaners  to  prevent  clogged  pipes  and  nozzles 
are  specialities  of  the  “Ospraymo”  machines.  They  stand  up 
under  most  severe  conditions  — built  for  long  service. 

You  can  spray  Everything  with  the — Union  Loader  —  and 
use  the  engine  for  other  power  purposes. 

Write  for  complete  cataloe 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


We  have  had  our  first  taste  of  veal 
Winter  at  last.  The  cold  wave  which 
froze  up  i lie  West  reached  us  with  a  little 
of  the  frost  taken  out,  but  still  cold 
enough  to  change  the  mud  into  solid  crust. 
There  has  been  no  snow  yet.  The  rye  has 
made  more  growth  this  season  than  1  have 
ever  known  this  Winter  crop  to  make  be¬ 
fore.  On  New  Year’s  Day  the  rye  was  as 
rank  and  green  as  a  pasture.  If  you 
could  dig  into  the  ground  at  such  a  time 
you  would  quickly  see  why  rye  is  such  a 
great  success  as  a  cover  crop.  11  you 
were  t<>  judge  it  entirely  by  the  growth 
above  ground  you  might  think  it.  of  small 
account  during  the  Fall  and  Winter.  But 
dig  into  the  ground  and  you  have  quite 
another  story.  You  find  the  soil  full  of 
roots.  They  spread  everywhere  a  perfect 
network  of  fiber,  reaching  into  every 
square  inch  of  soil.  The  growth  below 
ground  is  very  much  greater  than  that 
above  ground,  and  even  though  root  and 
top  were  all  destroyed  before  Spring  the 
j  ve  would  pay  a  great  profit  over  labor 
and  seed.  These  roots,  down  in  the  ground, 
silent  and  invisible,  are  working  hard  for 
the  farmer.  They  prevent  the  loss  of 
nitrates,  for  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  any  plant  food  to  escape  these  mil¬ 
lions  of  hungry  mouths  at  the  ends  of 
these  roots.  Not  only  the  nitrates,  but 
other  forms  of  plant  food  are  taken  up 
and  saved  by  these  rye  roots.  This  season 
when  we  plow  the  rye  under  and  use  lime 
this  plant  food  will  be  liberated,  and  the 
sweet  corn  or  potatoes  will  reach  out  their 
fingers  and  pull  it  in.  When  the  farmer 
pockets  the  cash  which  the  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes  bring  him  he  forgets  the  long,  pa¬ 
tient  labor  of  these  rye  roots,  working 
through  the  long  Fall  and  W  inter,  to  lay 
up  their  tinv  savings  in  order  that  the 
crops  which’  follow  them  may  have  an 
easier  time. 

*  *  *  #  * 

I  get  to  thinking  of  this  as  we  pile  the 
big  apple  chunks  on  our  fire.  The  wind  is 
roaring  outside,  and  the  window  frames 
and  doors  are  not  as  tight  as  they  should 
be.  1  wonder  how  many  farm  families 
can  feel  that  they  have  a  cover  crop  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  home  as  sure  and  useful  as  the 
rye  out  in  the  cornfield.  ’Phis  paper  will 
be  read  in  at  least  150,000  homes  in  which 
the  child  crop  represents  the  best  product. 
We  are  all  thinking  about  what  we  are  to 
plant  this  year.  \\  hat  is  to  follow  that 
rye  and  clover  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of 
it’s  contribution  and  labor?  We  figure 
that  out  as  well  as  we  can,  and  then  in  a 
larger  way,  we  begin  to  ask.  who  is  to 
work  this  farm  in  the  future?  Who  is  to 
have  the  benefit  of  mv  labor  and  my  sav¬ 
ings?  What  will  be  done  with  them? 
Will  my  love  and  pride  in  this  piece  of 
land  die  out  when  I  pass  on,  or  will  there 
come  children  and  younger  people  to  carry 
on  my  work  and  make  it  finer  and  more 
complete?  As  this  raw,  cold  wind  roars 
over  the  land  there  are  thousands  of 
farmers  asking  themselves  such  ques¬ 
tions.  Some  are  on  lonely  hillside  farms; 
others  may  be  in  town  or  village,  but  it. 
is  the  hard,  bui  ning  question  which  must 
finally  come  to  all  country  people. 

HC  *  *  !»  # 

The  question  conies  most  forcibly  to 
those  who  are  privileged  to  sit  before  a 
blazing  open  fire.  A  mail  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  comfortable  with  his  feet  over  a  reg¬ 
ister  or  on  a  hot-water  radiator,  or  backed 
up  against  a  hot  stove,  but  he  never  can 
get  to  the  real  heart  of  life  in  any  such 
situation.  In  order  to  do  that  one  must 
know  something  of  the  invisible  things 
which  really  direct  his  life.  The  man  at 
the  register  or  radiator  may  know  that 
somewhere  down  cellar  there  is  a  big  iron 
box  in  which  coal  is  burning.  The  heat 
comes  up  and  makes  him  comfortable,  but 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  There  is  no  sen¬ 
timent  about  it.  and  any  other  piece  of  old 
iron  or  steel  would  mean  the  same  to  him. 
An  open  fire  is  different.  The  fireplace  is 
built  of  rocks  and  stones  right  from  his 
own  farm.  The  fuel  represents  the  old 
defenses  of  the  farm,  rails,  posts  and  old 
trees.  It  is  all  a  part  of  his  life,  and  as 
he  sees  the  flames  curl  up  and  around  the 
■wood  and  feels  the  heat  thrown  out  by 
the  brick  and  stone  he  feels  that  somehow 
he  has  got  close  up  to  the  primal,  invis¬ 
ible  forces  of  life.  You  see,  the  \\  inter 
cover  crop  for  the  home  is  something  like 
the  rye — the  best  and  finest  part  of  it  be¬ 
ing  down  below  t lie  surface,  where  most 
people  never  think  of  looking.  Most  of  us 
try  to  see  that  our  children  are  kept  well 
fed  and  clothed  and  physically  happy, 
and  some  of  us  deny  ourselves  in  order 
that  these  children  may  have  an  easier 
time  than  we  had.  And  perhaps  we  meas¬ 
ure  our  success  in  raising  the  child  crop 
by  the  body  and  brain  and  the  material 
things  we  may  leave  behind.  As  I  glow 
older  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident 
to  me  that  this  side  of  the  child’s  legacy 
is  like  the  top  of  the  rye  plant — the  part 
which  grows  above  ground.  That  is  good, 
and  it  receives  most  notice,  yet  the  most 
essential  and  useful  part  of  the  rye  is 
found  in  the  network  of  roots  under¬ 
ground.  invisible,  often  neglected,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 

*  *  *  * 

I  know  of  a  case  which  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  A  man  and  woman  with  a 
home  in  the  country  undertook  to  provide 
for  and  raise  a  family  of  children.  They 
mav  not  have  been  very  well  equipped 
for  such  work.  They  were  “old-fashioned” 
people,  brought  up  under  hard  and  pinched 
conditions,  and  with  not  what  you  can 


call  an  ideal  childhood.  Among  these 
children  was  a  boy  who  made  a  bad  start, 
lie  was  naturally  indolent,  careless,  will¬ 
ful  and  determined  to  have  his  own  way. 
The  man  had  been  forced  to  work  hard  all 
iiis  life,  until  labor  had  become  a  habit 
with  him — as  much  so  as  eating  or  sleep¬ 
ing.  The  woman  had  felt  the  pinch  of 
poverty  and  debt,  and  knew  in  her  own 
life  the  penalty  of  easy-going  shiftlessness 
and  lack  of  financial  responsibility.  Here 
was  this  boy,  lazy  and  despising  labor, 
and  unwilling  to  see  why  he  should  not 
have  the  things  which  he  thought  he  want¬ 
ed.  You  can  imagine  the  dance  he  led  his 
guardians.  They  despaired  at  times,  but 
held  on  and  did  the  best  they  knew  to 
give  that  boy  body  and  health,  good  home 
surroundings,  a  fair  example  of  behavior, 
reasonable  character,  and  to  train  his 
brain  for  useful  work.  I  rather  think  they 
would  have  done  better  if  their  own  child¬ 
hood  had  been  different,  but  they  did  their 
best,  but  when  the  boy  finally  worked  out 
into  the  world  it  looked  like  the  top  of  a 
rye  crop  in  Winter — thin  and  rather 
short  and  feeble.  Very  likely,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  the  woman  had  vision  to 
see  that  part  of  the  crop  which  lies  below 
ground — the  roots  firmly  fixed  in  the  ideals 
of  that  home  life. 

■s  *  *  *  * 

The  years  went  by,  and  the  boy  saw 
much  of  life  in  his  wanderings.  One  day 
lie  wrote  a  letter  home  and  told  of  a  new 
book  which,  through  some  chance,  had 
fallen  into  his  hands.  Perhaps  you  may 
have  seen  such  a  boy  make  an  effort  to 
admit  that  he  was  wrong,  and  that  his 
proud,  willful  spirit  had  been  humbled. 

It  is  hard  to  make  a  direct  admission,  and 
this  boy  used  his  new  book  in  order  to 
explain.  That  is  what  a  good  book  is  for 

at  least  one  of  the  things.  For  a  good 
book  is  a  study  of  human  nature  and  the 
working  out  of  life,  lie  who  reads  it  may 
find  himself  surrounded  by  silent,  invisible 
companions  who  may  carry  his  message 
along  for  him.  So  this  boy  said  he  had 
read  “The  Light  in  the  Clearing,”  by  Irv¬ 
ing  Batcheller,  and  if  the  folks  at  home 
wanted  to  know  just  how  he  felt  about 
them  they  should  read  that  book,  for  he 
had  come  to  have  just  the  same  feeling 
that  the  boy  in  that  story  had  for  Uncle 
Peabody  and  Aunt  Deol.  It  was  a  great 
message.  Reading  that  book  was  like 
digging  into  the  ground  and  noticing  the 
million  roots  of  the  rye,  spreading  every¬ 
where.  While  unseen  and  unknown — 
many  of  them  so  small  that  one  could 
hardly  notice  them — they  were  the  true 
life  of  the  cover  crop.  And  so  this  man 
and  woman,  through  that  book,  learned 
that  all  through  these  long  years  the  little 
influences  of  homo,  working  and  spreading 
down  into  the  foundations  of  character, 
had  been  like  the  roots  of  the  rye,  far 
more  useful  than  the  things  which  seemed 
to  make  the  showing. 

$  *  #  p  * 

I  wish  everyone  who  has  anything  of 
farm  life  in  his  history  could  read  “The 
Light  in  the  Clearing.”  The  old  maid  and 
her  unmarried  brother  who  had  this  or¬ 
phan  child  thrown  into  their  home  life 
knew  little  of  how  to  bring  up  a  child. 
They  did  not  even  know  how  to  express 
the  love  they  felt  for  him,  or  the  longing 
they  had  that  his  life  might  be  made  hap¬ 
pier  and  better  than  theirs.  No  one 
could  be  more  practical  or  matter-of-fact 
than  “Aunt  Deel,”  while  the  boy  was  sen¬ 
sitive  and  highstrung.  The  woman  felt 
this  difference  in  temperament,  and  knew 
that  her  own  peculiarities  had  become  a 
habit,  yet  how  she  did  try  to  express  her 
feeling  so  that  the  boy  could  understand 
it.  lie  was  a  great  trial  to  them,  and  at 
times  they  regretted  their  burden,  until 
one  night  the  boy,  feeling  something  of 
this,  ran  off  and  they  thought  ho  was  lost. 
The  description  of  that  is  a  fine  bit  of 
writing.  Then  when  that  old  skinflint 
came  and  hounded  Uncle  Peabody  about 
the  mortgage !  He  scolded  them  for  spend¬ 
ing  money  on  that  boy.  He  ought  to  go 
to  the  poorhouse !  Then  the  old  folks  be¬ 
gan  to  see  what  the  boy  meant  to  them. 
Then  the  picture  of  these  two  older  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  boy  sitting  around  the  wood 
stove  through  the  dreary  Winter  nights, 
taking  turns  reading  aloud  by  the  light  of 
a  candle.  Silas  Wright,  a  noted  charac¬ 
ter  of  Northern  New  York,  had  lent  them 
books  to  read  in  this  way,  and  they  went 
through  these  volumes  slowly  and  steadily. 
They  could  not  pronounce  half  the  words 
properly,  and  the  meaning  of  many  of 
them  was  beyond  them,  yet  they  got  the 
thought  of  the  author,  and  it  worked  into 
their  lives — like  the  roots  of  the  rye  in 
the  soil.  That  appeals  to  me,  because  it 
was  the  way  I  was  brought  up.  Through 
the  long  Winter  evenings  Uncle  Daniel 
and  Aunt  Mary  sat  in  their  rocking  chairs 
and  I  on  the  small  cricket,  while  Aunt 
Mary  read  lectures  or  sermons  or  poems 
in  her  hard,  high  voice.  It  was  a  great 
life.  My  children  would  rebel  if  forced 
now  to  live  it.  and  I  do  not  think  I  should 
blame  them.  For  what  right  has  any  man 
to  demand  that  his  children  must  go  back 
50  years  in  habit  and  social  conditions? 
At  any  rate,  Batcheller’s  book  is  one  of 
the  finest  studies  of  old-time  country  life 
I  have  ever  read,  and  I  wish  all  our  peo¬ 
ple  could  get  its  true  message. 

*  *  #  #  # 

Someone  has  said  that  one  reason  why 
most  teachers  and  educators  are  ‘  small 
potatoes”  is  because  they  persist  in  asso¬ 
ciating  with  immature  or  unripe  minds. 
Of  course  you  will  have  to  prove,  first  of 
all,  that  such  people  are  small  potatoes. 
They  will  naturally  deny  it,  yet  in  a  way 
it  is  true.  Human  life  is  progressive. 
Mind  cannot  stand  still.  It  is  like  a 
(Continued  on  page  105) 
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Mice  Damaging  Trees 

Would  you  give  some  way  of  getting  rid 
of  the  ground  moles  and  mice  which  gir¬ 
dle  trees?  They  girdled  quite  a  few  for 
us  last  Winter,  and  I  found  in  working 
around  the  older  trees  last  Summer  that 
tiiey  girdle  the  large  roots  and  do  quite  a 
hit  of  damage  underground.  D.  s.  B. 

Big  Pool,  Md. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  moles  injure 
the  roots  or  trunks  of  trees.  The  mole 
will  seldom  eat  vegetable  matter.  There 
are  several  different  varieties  of  mice 
which  do  great  damage  to  trees.  Some  of 
them  work  r  >  fur  underground  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  fight  them  success¬ 
fully.  Keep  all  manure  or  trash  away 
from  the  trees.  The  mice  nost  under 
such  covering.  Keep  the  soil  around  the 
trees  well  dug  up,  clear  it  away  now  and 
then  if  possible  and  hunt  for  nests  of  the 
mice.  Scatter  sulphur  around  where  they 
work  underground.  In  some  cases  the 
mice  have  been  killed  >»'J  by  boring  sev¬ 
eral  holes  around  the  tree,  pouring  in  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  and  covering  quickly. 
The  gas  will  work  through  loose  and  open 
soil  and  kill  the  mice.  Wheat  or  corn 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  strychnine  and 
scattered  around  the  tree  will  kill  many. 
Wire  protectors  put  around  the  trunk  will 
keep  off  the  mice  which  work  above 
ground,  but  the  great  damage  is  done  by 
the  underground  vermin. 


Toadstools  on  Lawn 

Can  you  tell  me  what  will  stop  ‘‘toad¬ 
stools’’  from  growing  on  my  lawn? 

Maine.  E.  m.  l. 

Toadstool  is 
however,  there 


a  very  indefinite  term : 
are  several  mushrooms, 
commonly  called  toadstools,  that  appear 
in  lawns.  As  a  rule,  an  open  sunny 
lawn,  well  clipped,  is  not  much  troubled 
by  them.  The  sort  most  commonly  seen 
in  such  a  location  is  the  fairy  ring,  so 
called  from  its  habit  of  clustering  in  cir¬ 
cles ;  according  to  old-time  superstition 
in  Great  Britain*  this  growth  marked  the 
place  where  the  good  people  had  been 
dancing,  hence  the  growth  was  never  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  fairy  riii”  i:  a  small,  light- 
colored  mushroom,  thin  iu  flesh,  but  edi¬ 
ble  ;  when  left,  to  decay  its  drippings 
leave  an  unsightly  dark-colored  ring  in 
the  lawn.  It  is  no  great  trouble  to  pull 
it  up  whenever  it  appears,  and  though  the 
mycelium,  of  which  the  mushroom  itself 
is  the  spore-bearing  part,  still  remains 
beneath,  this  plucking  prevents  the  scat¬ 
tering  of  further  spores.  If  there  are 
bare  .spots  in  the  lawn  they  should  be 
seeded,  and  the  lawn  encouraged  by  fer¬ 
tility  and  regular  clipping,  to  make  a 
thick  sward.  We  have  never  found  fungi 
persistent  where  the  mushrooms  were 
gathered,  and  the  grass  encouraged  in 
vigorous  growl .1.  The  same  suggestions 
apply  to  other  varieties  besides  the  fairy 
ring.  Sometime  the  highly  poisonous 
Amanita  is  found  among  shrubbery  on  the 
edge  of  a  shady  lawn,  and  specimens  of 
this  dangerous  fungus  should  always  be 
removed  and  burned ;  it  is  not  common, 
however,  in  such  situations. 


Transplanting  Cedars 

I  wish  to  know  how  and  when  to 
transplant  cedar  trees,  having  several  I 
wish  to  place  on  my  lawn.  I  have  tried 
it  both  Spring  and  Fall  with  no  success. 
There  seems  to  be  something  I  do  not  do 
l  ight.  w.  r.  r. 

Blue  Anchor,  N.  J. 

It  is  inferred  that  the  cedars  referred 
to  are  the  native  tie:  ?  commonly  called 
cedar,  but  properly  juniper.  If  they  are 
wild  trees,  it  is  more  difficult  to  move 
them  than  nursery  specimens,  because 
they  have  never  been  transplanted,  and 
thus  have  a  more  rambling  root  system. 
In  the  nursery  they  are  moved  from  time 
to  time,  thus  inducing  a  compact  ball  of 
roots,  which  rc:uven  less  injury  in  mov¬ 
ing.  It  is  quit*  possible  to  move  them 
satisfactorily  with  a  large  ball  of  earth, 
but  Fall  or  curly  pring  are  not  desirable 
for  th  work.  They  have  no  really  dor¬ 
mant  eason,  which  .dels  to  the  difficulty 
of  tin  work.  They  may  be  moved  from 
about  April  to  the  middle  of  June.  May 
beiu;  usually  a  desirable  time.  Move 
with  a  large  ball,  covering  with  wet  bur¬ 
lap  while  moving,  >  that  the  roots  are 
not  dried  out;  give  .  good  soaking  when 
planted,  and  add  a  mulch  of  old  well- 
rotted  manure  t<>  prevent  the  soil  from 
drying  out.  It  \s  a  good  plan,  where  pos¬ 
sible,  '  >  give  the  top  a  good  soak¬ 
ing  _  *  ich  day  luring  dry  weather 
until  the  tree  or  shrub  seems  to 
have  taken  hold,  ..  this  prevents  exoes- 
lany  authorities  give 
month  to  move  ever- 
the  work  may  be  done 
soon  as  the  ground  b  workable,  and 
tips  of  the  roots  are  white.  Fall  does 


sive  evaporation. 
June  as  the  bes. 
greens;  others  .  y 
as 
tin 


not  give  time  enough  for  the  root  system 
to  repair  damage  before  the  ground 
freezes,  and  a  hard  Winter,  with  bright 
sunshine,  causes  «  good -deal  of  damage 
(  >  newly-planted  evergreens  in  any  ease. 
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International  Tillage  Brings 
Bigger  Yields  and  Better  Grades 

TV/T ANY  are  the  uses,  and  great  is  the  value  of 
A  a  good  disk  harrow.  More  than  any  other 
farm  tool,  its  proper  use  takes  the  gamble  out 
of  crop  raising.  The  perfect  seed  bed  that 
causes  quick,  strong  germination  of  the  seed, 
rapid  growth  of  the  plant,  and  even  maturing 
of  the  crop,  cannot  be  made  without  a  disk 
harrow.  A  good  one  costs  so  little,  and  plays 
such  an  important  part  in  determining  the  yield 
and  value  of  your  crops,  that  its  purchase  de¬ 
serves  really  serious  consideration. 

Knowing  the  character  and  condition  of  your  soil 
as  you  do,  3rou  will  know  whether  to  buy  a  two  or 
three-lever  harrow,  a  tandem,  or  one  of  our  new  lever¬ 
less  tractor  disks,  but,  whichever  style  is  best  for  your 
work,  you  will  find  a  high-grade,  up-to-date  harrow  of 
that  style  in  the  International  line,  and  of  a  size,  suit¬ 
able  to  your  power  equipment.  We  have  sold  disk 
harrows  for  years,  but  never  was  the  line  so  complete, 
or  of  such  high  quality,  as  the  line  we  offer  for  1919. 
The  local  dealer  will  explain  the  value  of  the  many 
features  we  have  not  space  to  mention  here. 

Other  useful  implements  in  this  line,  each  built 
for  its  own  special  work,  are  open  end,  closed  end, 
and  flexible  peg-tooth  harrows,  spring-tooth  harrows 
with  single  and  double  end  teeth,  and  one-horse  culti¬ 
vators  with  every  kind  of  tooth  and  shovel  equip¬ 
ment.  These,  too,  can  be  seen  at  the  local  dealer’s 
place  of  business,  or  we  will  send  catalogues  on 
request. 

Glance  over  the  list  of  machines  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment  and  write  us  for  full  particulars  about  any  in 
which  you  may  be  interested. 


The  Full  Line  of  International 
Hamster  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows  Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  JLime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (AH types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunckers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  Corn  Shelters 

Huskers  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses  Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers  Feed  Grinders 
Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 

Planters  Motor  Cultivators 
Drills  Ensilage  Cutters 

Cultivators  Binders  Pickers 
Shelters  Husker-Shredders 

Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 
Cream  Separators  (Belted) 
Kerosene  Engines 
MotorTrucks  GasolineEngines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons  Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks  Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO,  V  USA 
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(SHIP  MY) 
HIDE  TO 
:M- BRIHBERG 


9  CORDS  IN  IO  HOURS 


“I  like  to  do  business  with  I 
you,  Mr.  Brjoiberg"  is  what 
wrote**  shipper  recently* • 

hlThi3 13  b:<'aus,‘  R  k*9  alwavi  been  my  policy  to  pay 
highest  prices  and  for  good  measure  give  an  extra 
liberal  assortment.  Get  in  touch  with  me. 


BY  OSS  MAS.  It’a  KISO  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FKKK  catalog  No.  B65*  showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St,  Chicago,  111. 


Dont  Send 
a  Penny 

ben-Mort  Work  and  Outdoor  Shoes 


Shlp  your  pelts  Quick,  1  guurntjteo  my  prices  will 
satisfy  you  or  1  will  return  your  furs.  Assortments 
made  and  checks  are  mailed  same  dsy  shipments 
arc  received. 

FRFF.  today  for  prfco  list,  shipping 
9  tags  and  further  particulars. 


Louis  Bkimblrg 


Dept.  F 
SOW.  26th  St.,N.Y. 


Hand  Books  on  Patents.  Trade  Marks,  etc., 
sent  free.  Our  70  years  of  experience, 
efficient  service,  and  fair  healing,  assure 
fullest  value  and  protection  to  the  inventor. 
Patents  procured  through  us  receive  free 
notice  in  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  617  Woolworth  Bldg.  N.  T. 
Washington  Office,  61  7  P  St.,  Washington, D.  C. 


These  Lea  _ _ 

are  such  wonderful  value  that  we~wilT 
gladly  send  them  to  you  at  once, 
no  money  down.  You  will 
find  them  so  well- 
made  and  so  stylish 
and  such  a  big  mon¬ 
ey  saving  bargain 
that  you  will  sure¬ 
ly  keep  them. 

No  need  to  pay 
higher  prices 
when  you  can  buy 
direct  from  us. 

Why  pay  more 
for  shoes  not 
near  so  good.' 


Highest  quality— 
ynsawSwiil  Galvanized 


Roofing  Products 

.  •  I  ,  «  1  1  T*  t 


d  —  -  —  - - - -  ■  ■  —  —  ^  ■  --  ■  w  ■  wv 

. Afford  best  protection  obtainable  from  fire, 
,  -  lightning  and  storms.  Durable— rust-resistant. 

A  f/om  Apot.i.o-KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sfceets-the 

highost  quality  Galvanized  Sheets  manufactured  for  Culverts.  Silos, 

rular  trade 
looting  Tin 

i  Iirmniu  cup'ni  iVm  ^17," ot'““  for iree  iieuer  Buildings”  booklet. 

AMbRlCAN  bHbfcT  AND  TIN  PLATb  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

La. 


Offer  jmmm  mtAyjst. 

built  to 
meet  the  de¬ 
mand  of  an 
outdoor  city 
workers’  shoe 
as  well  as  fortha 
modern  farmer. 
Built  on  stylish  laca 
Blucher  last.  Special 
w-  tanning  process  makes  tha 
—  leather  proof  against  the  acid  in 
milk,  manure,  soil,  gasoline,  etc.  They 
outwear  three  ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.  Very  flexible, 
soft  and  easy  on  the  feet.  Made  by  a  special  process 
which  leaves  all  tho  life”  in  the  leather  and  gives  it  a 
wonderful  wear-resisting  quality.  Double  leather  soles 
and  heels.  Dirt  and  water-proof  tongue.  Heavy  fchroma 
leather  tops.  Just  slip  them  on  and  see  if  they  are  not 
the  most  comfortable,  easiest ,  most  wonderful  shoes  you 
ever  wore.  C985  l,lus  postage  on  arrival,  if,  after 
Pay  on  ly  ■  careful  examination  yon  don't  And 

them  all  you  expect,  send  them  back  and  We  will  return 
your  money.  Order  by  No.  X15012. 

erwn  yoor  name  and  address,  and  bo  sure  to 
state  size  you  want.  You  be  thel  judge 
ot  quality,  style  and  value.  Keep  them  only  if  satis¬ 
factory  ui  every  wav.  Be  sure  to  give  size  and  Width 

LEONARD-MOHTON  &  CO.,  Dept.  X-2118,  Chicago 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  Si 04.  equal  to  8s.  fid.,  or 
8U  marks,  or  101ft  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon* 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not-  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  timeof 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


This  is  my  twelfth  renewal,  I  think,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  issues  of  1008  and  1009,  I  have  every 
copy  on  file.  Wg  have  burned  probably  a  tou  of  papei 
tor  kindling  fires  during  this  time,  but  not  a  leaf  of  The 
K.  X.-Y.  Does  this  mean  anything  to  you? 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.  habvisord. 

IT  does.  It  means  more  than  you  think,  and  we 
appreciate  it.  We  well  understand  how  papers 
and  magazines  come  pouring  into  every  home  like  a 
flood,  and  how,  now  and  then,  in  very  self-defense, 
the  housekeeper  must  burn  them  up  or  be  crowded 
out  of  the  house.  The  fact  that  The  It.  N.-Y., 
through  all  these  years,  has  come  through  Spring 
cleaning  and  Fall  bonfires  without  a  scratch  or  a 
scorch,  is  proud  news  for  us.  It  makes  us  think  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  we  may  be  doing  something  that 
will  have  permanent  value. 

■k 

That  was  a  prettv  direct  question  you  put  to  me,  iu 
connection  with  the  letter  of  R.  D.  Spencer  ou  page 
1429.  The  letter  was  fiue  aud  I  indorse  every  word  or 
it  ~  i  have  been  an  Independent  for  30  years.  I  early 
saw  that  it  was  the  ouly  safe  ground.  Those  "fixed  and 
immovable”  voter*  get  no  attention  from  politicians; 
it  is  the  ones  they  are  not  sure  of  that,  worry  them. 
This  is  so  obvious  that  I  often  wonder  more  voters  do 
not  see  it,  but  the  number  that  do  see  it  is  growing,  and 
conditions  are  bound  to  improve.  N.  n.  kirk. 

New  York. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Kirk  refers  to : 

“So  long  as  we  thinli  more  of  a  party  emblem  than 
ice  do  of  our  business  or  our  families,  we  will  yet 
scant  favors  from  officials  because  me  are  not  worth 
cultivating:' 

THE  Scripture  tells  us  “as  a  man  thinketh  so  is 
he.”  We  find  many  citizens  who  are  bold  as 
lions  up  to  the  time  they  take  up  the  lead  pencil  to 
mark  their  ballot  Then  they  decide  to  wait  until 
next  year  before  beginning.  The  strange  thing  is 
that  these  men  cannot  see  that  by  rubbing  tlieii  lead 
pencil  a  few  times  over  that  party  emblem  thej 
might  change  its  brass  into  pure  gold.  No  one  can 
ever  accuse  the  average  party  politician  of  any  fail¬ 
ure  to  size  up  all  brands  of  human  nature  except 
one  kind.  lie  has  been  accustomed  so  long  to  see 
men  stick  to  their  old  party  unless  they  are  bribed 
to  desert  it  that  he  cannot  understand  the  motive  of 
any  man  who  will  honestly  put  principle  above  party. 
There  are  more  and  more  of  such  men.  The  numbei 
grows  every  year.  The  last  election  in  New  York 

developed  more  than  50,000  of  them ! 

* 

WE  understand  the  National  W  ar  Department 
proposes  to  sink  in  the  ocean  a  very  laige 
amount  of  high  explosives.  Much  of  this  would  be 
very  suitable  for  blasting  rocks  or  blowing  out  hills 
for  leveling  roads.  It  could  also  be  very  useful  in 
clearing  land,  breaking  up  rocks  or  blasting  out 
stumps.  Many  farmers  have  great  use  for  such  ex¬ 
plosives.  Why  should  this  “concentrated  power”  be 
sank  in  the  ocean  when  it  is  needed  on  land?  If 
no  longer  needed  to  destroy  life  it  is  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  life. 

* 

IN  the  New  York  Sun  Mr.  G.  F.  Shepard  of  Con¬ 
necticut  puts  the  dairymen’s  case  in  a  nutshell: 

Is  it  any  more  reprehensible  for  the  farmers  to  unite 
and  fix  the  selling  price  of  their  products  than  for  the 
workmen  to  unite  and  fix  the  price  ot  their  labor . 

if  labor  unions  are  allowed  collective  bai-gainmg,  whj 
should  not  farmers  be  allowed  the  same? 

Is  there  any  way,  except  by  slavery,  whereby  one  man 
can  be  compelled  to  raise  food  for  another  man. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  facts  about  this 
situation  which  the  consumer  has  not  been  made  to 
understand.  The  farmers  ask  for  their  milk  nothing 
but  actual  cost  price  figured  out  in  a  way  which 
cannot  he  disputed.  No  man  has  any  right  to  ask 
them  to  sell  milk  for  less  than  cost.  The  distributors 
charge  an  extravagant  price  for  their  service,  hut 
no  one  has  asked  them  even  to  scale  down  this  ex¬ 
cessive  price.  They  pretend  to  save  the  consumers 
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one  cent  a  quart,  but  through  no  sacrifice  or  economy 
of  their  own.  They  simply  propose  to  rob  the  far¬ 
mers  of  one  cent  a  quart  and  present  it  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  without  changing  their  own  profits  in  any 
way.  They  pose  as  philanthropists  with  the  spoils 
of  attempted  highway  robbery.  In  the  milk  strike 
of  two  years  ago  the  dairymen  had  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  public.  The  sympathy  of  New  York 
consumers  was  with  the  farmers  and  the  city  offi¬ 
cials  did  not  dare  to  interfere.  They  follow  public 
opinion.  In  the  present  trouble  public  opinion  has 
been  turned  against  the  dairymen  when  if  the  facts 
were  clearly  understood  it  should  have  been  with 
them — as  it  was  two  years  ago.  This  has  given  the 
city  officials  opportunities  to  come  out  openly  against 
the  producers  and  in  favor  of  the  middlemen.  Thus 
we  see  these  officials  going  to  Albany  trying  to  get 
laws  which  will  class  the  farmers  as  robbers  and 
criminals.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  strike  of 
freight  handlers  who  demand  an  eight-hour  day  at 
90  per  cent  increase  per  hour.  These  city  officials 
make  no  effort  to  declare  these  strikers  criminals  by 
law.  That  is  reserved  for  the  farmers  who  dare  to 
use  an  effective  weapon  in  defense  of  their  common 
rights. 

* 


LONG  before  this  paper  can  be  read  by  our  people 
everything  that  could  be  stated  about  Theodore 
Roosevelt  will  have  been  printed.  Roosevelt  is  for¬ 
ever  safe  in  history.  The  world  knows  his  story 
aud  will  never  forget  it.  He  takes  his  place  among 
the  great  figures,  who  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
world’s  history,  step  out  from  the  ranks  and  through 
some  great  sacrifice,  some  supernatural  courage  or 
some  divine  inspiration  rise  to  great  things  and 
shine  forever  like  stars  in  the  vision  of  men  as  the 
world  climbs  slowly  upward.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
will  live  among  that  glorious  group,  and  we  know 
enough  of  the  man  to  know  that  he  will  not  remain 
in  the  shadows  of  history.  The  story  of  his  life  has 
been  told  over  and  over,  and  we  do  not  seek  to- add 
any  perfunctory  words.  He  was  not  like  Lincoln,  a 
self-made  man  of  common  family  and  denied  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  education  and  gentle  nurture.  Roose¬ 
velt  was  by  birth  and  education  and  training  more 
of  an  aristocrat  who  never  knew  the  sting  of  poverty 
or  the  handicap  of  hard  conditions.  Yet  lie  made 
himself  the  loved  and  trusted  leader  of  the  plain, 
common  people  as  no  man  has  done  since  Lincoln. 
We  think  it  is,  on  the  whole,  harder  to  rise  up  from 
wealth  and  become  a  genuine  leader  of  men  than  to 
come  out  of  poverty  to  the  same  position;  for  the 
rich  man  must  make  more  of  personal  sacrifice  and 
change  even  more  of  personal  habits.  It  was  said  at 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  that  no  revolt 
against  the  practices  of  organized  society  can  perma¬ 
nently  succeed  unless  it  he  led  by  a  man  of -family 
of  aristocratic  breeding.  Be  that  as  it  may,  as  we 
look  back  over  the  years  to  Roosevelt’s  real  election 
as  President  we  may  now  see  that  he  started  a 
social  and  legal  revolution  which  has  changed  the 
entire  character  of  the  nation.  It  did  not  seem 
revolutionary  to  most  of  us  when  it  started,  but  the 
spirit  of  it  has  grown  and  developed.  Years  ago  the 
Populists  attempted  a  social  and  agricultural  revo¬ 
lution,  working  from  the  bottom.  The  fire  blazed 
for  a  time  and  then  died  out.  but  it  helped  dry  the 
fuel  for  a  later  fire.  We  now  know  that  while  the 
rank  and  file  of  a  party  may  be  changed  from  the 
bottom,  the  party  machine  must  be  reformed  from 
the  top.  Roosevelt  came  to  the  Presidency  at  per¬ 
haps  the  most  corrupt  and  material  point  in  our 
history.  The  radicals  cursed  him  because  he  did  not 
do  more,  and  the  conservatives  cursed  him  because 
he  did  too  much,  hut  we  now  see  that  Roosevelt 
tried  to  start  reforms  at  the  top  when  the  Populists 
started  at.  the  bottom.  They  did  not  meet  then,  but 
as  the  years  have  gone  by  we  have  seen  the  popular 
thought  of  the  nation  grow  until  what  would  have 
been  considered  political  insanity  25  years  ago  has 
now  become  the  policy  of  the  great  political  pa l  ties. 
The  Populists  could  not  reach  and  change  the 
thought  of  the  great  conservative  middle  class  of 
small  property-holders.  Roosevelt  was  able  to  do 
that  as  perhaps  no  other  man  of  his  time  could 
bave  done  by  showing  the  dangers  of  undivided 
personal  aud  corporate  monopoly.  We  know  of  our 
personal  knowledge  that  this  will  be  read  by  people 
who  regard  Roosevelt  as  the  greatest  man  America 
has  produced  since  Lincoln.  They  will  even  consider 
him  above  criticism — liis  word  a  law.  This  will  also 
be  read  by  others  who  believe  Roosevelt  to  be  merely 
a  politician,  a  champion  of  the  great  interests,  and 
as  one  man  has  written,  as  “a  national  humbug.” 
That  is  true  of  all  really  great  men.  It  was  true  of 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Robert  Lee — of  every 
oian  who  has  put  the  power  of  his  personality  into 
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any  cause  which  he  thought  was  true.  It  is  useless 
to  try  to  reconcile  such  differences.  They  are  a  part 
of  the  penalty  demanded  of  power.  No  one  ever 
says  these  things  of  a  colorless,  bloodless  compro¬ 
miser.  They  are  reserved  for  those  who  strike  out 
at  what  they  believe  to  be  evil  and  wrong.  There 
will,  however,  be  no  one  in  the  nation  to  deny  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  big  two-fisted  fighter, 
ready  for  battle,  fearless  and  outspoken,  with  a  big 
heart  full  of  love  for  his  country  and  a  big  brain 
which  served  humanity  well.  There  has  passed 
from  our  midst  a  great  American,  a  loyal  soldier,  a 
fine  father,  a  lovable,  inspiring  leader — a  great  man. 
and  there  is  no  one  in  sight  who  can  exactly  take 
his  place. 

* 

THE  Agricultural  College  of  New  Jersey  needs  a 
new  Horticultural  Building.  This  need  is  ur¬ 
gent,  and  there  can  be  no  use  in  attempting  to  deny 
it.  It  cannot  be  built  without  a  suitable  appropria¬ 
tion  to  be  made  by  the  Legislature.  Those  of  us  who 
grow  fruit  and  vegetables  in  New  Jersey  know  bow 
our  industry  is  growing,  and  how  it  is  adding  to  the 
wealth  and  varied  industries  of  the  State.  From  its 
peculiar  position  and  the  character  and  size  of  its 
markets,  the  soil  culture  of  New  Jersey  must  pass 
more  aud  more  into  intensive  lines.  It  will  be  in 
(he  future  a  garden  and  orchard  State,  rather  than 
a  farming  section.  Everyone  knows  that  as  the 
culture  of  the  soil  becomes  more  aud  more  inten¬ 
sified,  problems  of  plant  disease,  insect  troubles  and 
soil  handling  become  harder,  and  they  get  far  beyond 
the  point  where  the  practical  man  can  handle  them. 
We  need  more  and  more  the  services  of  trained  work¬ 
ers  who  can  help  us  with  our  plant  and  soil  troubles. 
In  all  matters  relating  to  human  health  and  welfare 
taat  fact  is  recognized,  and  it  is  entirely  true  of  mod¬ 
ern  horticulture.  We  need  a  new  outfit  at  New 
Brunswick.  Everyone  recognizes  the  fact  that  a 
Legislature  must  face  many  demands,  and  that  only 
those  most  necessary  and  most  persistently  demanded 
x\  ill  be  granted.  We  cannot  hope  to  obtain  this 
building  by  merely  asking  for  it.  We  must  prove 
the  necessity  for  it,  and  make  the  demand  for  it  so 
strong  and  popular  that  it  cannot  be  denied.  Every 
farmer,  fruit  grower  and  gardener  in  the  State 
should  start  at  once  and  tell  his  member  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  that  he  wants  that  building. 


LAST  week  we  printed  a  statement  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  advocated  by  the  New  York  Federation  of 
Agriculture.  We  ask  our  readers  to  study  that  state¬ 
ment  carefully  and  then  tell  us  if  it  is  not  fair,  con¬ 
servative  and  right.  What  objection  could  you  pos¬ 
sibly  have  to  identifying  yourself  with  a  movement 
to  put  through  and  enforce  these  things?  The  situ¬ 
ation  in  New  York  State  is  critical.  Nine-tenths  of 
our  farmers  agree  that  unless  we  can  all  get  together 
back  of  some  definite  proposition  we  shall  be  left 
behind,  and,  as  usual,  take  the  dust  from  other  in¬ 
terests.  Hundreds  of  good  men  are  talking  and  writ¬ 
ing  as  individuals,  but  most  of  them  are  firing  into 
the  air  through  a  lack  of  organized  effort.  There  is 
no  single  farm  organization  in  New  York  which  can 
speak  powerfully  for  all  our  farmers.  One  organi¬ 
zation  speaks  for  one  class  of  farmers — another  for 
others.  What  we  need  is  a  compact  aud  solid  feder¬ 
ation  which  will  speak  for  combined  agriculture.  We 
can  have  this  in  the  New  York  Federation  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  We  need  it.  Can  you  name  any  other  plan  for 
making  ourselves  heard?  Will  you  come  in? 


Brevities 

The  waste  from  acetylene  gas  machines  contains  lime 
of  about  the  same  value  agriculturally  as  ground  lime¬ 
stone. 

There  have  been  several  calls  for  information  about 
building  a  septic  tank  for  disposing  of  house  wastes.  A 
good  description  of  one  next  week. 

A  hen  does  not  lay  eggs  with  her  comb,  but  when 
Jack  Frost  is  permitted  to  pinch  the  top  of  her  head  it 
will  require  a  fine-tooth  comb  to  find  the  eggs. 

The  British  Agricultural  Seed  Trade  Association  has 
decided  to  buy  no  more  seeds  from  Germany  or  Germans 
for  at  least  five  years.  The  seeds  formerly  imported 
from  that  country  "will  be  produced  at  home. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  claims  that  manure 
drawn  direct  from  the  stable  and  spread  on  the  sod  gave 
a  good  gain  over  similar  manure  left  in  piles  iu  the  field 
and  spread  later.  There  was  a  loss  from  the  piles  both 
iu  fermenting  and  in  leaching. 

A  SURPRISING  number  of  people  write  this  season 
telling  of  fruit  trees  afflicted  with  woolly  aphis.  They 
notice  the  little  bunches  of  wool  on  the  limbs  and  the 
marks  on  the  roots.  Tobacco  extract  sprayed  ou  the 
tops  of  the  trees  and  tobacco  dust  at  the  roots  is  the 
remedy. 

Many  fruit  farmers  seeded  to  clover  aud  turnips  as  a 
cover  crop.  Some  of  them  have  not  been  able  to  harvest 
all  the  turnips.  They  need  not  worry.  These  turnips 
will  turn  up  this  season  in  the  fruit  crop.  The  turnip 
gives  a  plant  food  result  all  out  of  proportion  to  its 
analysis. 
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Developments  of  the  Milk  Strike 

The  .second  week  of  the  milk  fight  opened  with 
even  more  uncertainty  and  confusion  than  the  first 
The  reports  were  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  normal 
supply  of  milk  came  in  on  Monday  and  a  little  less 
on  Tuesday.  The  members  of  the  League  stood  firm. 
As  the  time  went  on  they  increased  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  fight  for  the  principle  of  making  their  own 
price  for  milk.  From  Orange  County,  which  ordi¬ 
narily  ships  5,000  cans  daily,  dealers  received  about 
Jb  cans  from  one  station.  The  dealers,  however,  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  milk  from  the  old  producing  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  had  gone  into  distant  sections  for  supple¬ 
mental  supplies.  Several  co-operative  plants,  which 
during  the  last  year  were  obliged  to  make  independent 
contracts  for  their  milk,  were  making  regular  ship¬ 
ments,  and  as  this  year  the  dealers  were  largely 
pooling  their  supplies  this  proved  an  embarrassment. 
1  n  the  old  fight  two  years  ago  pooling  was  not  allowed, 
and  the  shipment  of  milk  to  independent  dealers  was 
made  an  embarrassment  to  the  big  dealers,  whereas 
at  this  time  it  favored  them.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  producers  were  beginning  to  demand  that  all 
of  the  milk  be  held  up,  and  news  came  from  many 
sections  that  producers  were  willing  to  hold  out  on 
this  plan  all  Winter. 

The  fight  has  had  at  least  one  good  and  funda¬ 
mental  effect  already.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
original  fight  it  has  brought  the  executive  committee 
of  the  League  out  squarely  against  the  dealers’ 
privilege  of  continuously  advancing  the  price  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  reducing  the  outlet  for  milk.  It  has  now 
announced  that  it  is  ready  to  re-adopt  the  original 
plan  of  supplying  milk  to  the  stores  for  distribution, 
a?id  to  provide  the  facilities  by  the  League  for  the 
delivery.  This  plan  is  the  solution  of  the  milk 
problem  for  both  producers  and  consumers. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  7,  Governor  Smith  came 
down  from  Albany  to  New  York,  with  some  members 
of  the  Legislature  and  city  oflicials,  and  called  in 
representatives  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  of  the 
New  York  Conference  Board  of  distributors.  It  is 
announced  that  a  settlement  has  been  practically 
effected,  and  that  milk  will  be  coining  in  freely  before 
the  end  of  the  present  week.  On  another  page  will 
be  found  later  developments. 


Attacks  Upon  the  Co-operative  Law 

Another  disturbing  element  of  the  present  is  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  finally  to  develop  a  lasting  benefit  to 
farm  producers  in  all  lines.  Food  dealers,  and  spec¬ 
ulators,  and  city  employers  of  labor  have  always 
been  unwilling  to  consider  the  farm  a  business 
proposition,  and  entitled  to  cost  of  production  and 
profit  which  they  demand  for  themselves.  While 
expressing  an  interest  in  the  farmer,  it  extended 
only  to  the  point  of  making  State  appropriations  to 
educate  him  to  double  his  production  that  he  might 


and  agricultural  work,  to  send  delegates  to  a  meeting 
yesterday,  Dec.  31;  also  invited  members  of  our  new 
Legislature,  but  not  many  of  them  were  present. 

Many  subjects  for  proposed  legislation  were  discussed, 
among  them  being  the  following :  Hard  roads,  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  hog  cholera  serum  and  virus,  paying 
for  tubercular  cattle  destroyed,  a  dog  law,  discrimination 
in  tne  sale  ot  farm  products  by  wholesalers  and  others, 
fake  live  stock  remedies,  and  several  others  that  I  do  not 
just  now  recall.  But  what  I  started  out  to  tell  about 
principally  was  the  proposed  attack  on  the  35-cent 
dollar  and  the  methods  to  be  used. 

But  first  let  me  explain  about  some  of  the  obstacles 
that  we  have  been  stumbling  over.  Some  of  our  co¬ 
operatively  organized  grain  growers  tried  to  buy  a  seat 
on  the  Omaha  Grain  Exchange,  price,  $20,000.  The 
growers  offered  to  pay  the  price,  but  insisted  on  divid¬ 
ing  any  profits  that  accrued  over  and  above  expenses 
among  their  membership  on  the  co-operative  plan.  The 
answer  was,  nothing  doing.  The  live  stock  men  tried 
to  buy  a  seat  on  the  Omaha  Live  Stock  Exchange  on 
same  conditions  as  to  profits.  They,  too,  were  turned 
down.  They  then  tried  at  Sioux  City  and  St.  Joseph; 
had  same  experience. 

A  year  or  two  ago  our  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
sent  a  mantto  Lincoln  to  sell  to  the  retailers  in  carload 
lots.  The  first  week  he  did  a  big  business.  The  next 
week  nothing  doing  at  all.  One  of  the  association  offi¬ 
cers  came  to  Lincoln  to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  He 
could  get  no  satisfaction  till  he*went-to  a  retailer  friend, 
who  explained  matters.  It  seems  that  when  the  whole¬ 
salers  found  what  was  happening  in  the  fruit  line  they 
promptly  served  notice  on  the  retailers  that  if  they  were 
going  to  buy  their  fruit  of  the  growers  they  could  also 
get  their  vegetables,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  from  them.  That, 
of  course,  the  retailers  could  not  do,  so  were  forced  to 
drop  the  fruit  growers. 

The  cream  and  butter  in  this  State  is  handled  almost 
entirely  by  two  or  three  big  centralized  creameries. 
Whenever  a  co-operative  creamery  starts  up  that  seems 
likely  to  grow  into  a  real  competitor  they  kill  it  off  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  paying  a  much-  higher  price  for 
cream  in  that  region  than  elsewhere,  considering  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  transportation  cost.  The  potato  growers  of 
the  Western  part  of  the  State  found  it  impossible  to  sell 
to  retailers  for  some  reason  similar  to  what  the  fruit 
men  bumped  into. 

The  meetiug  at  McKelvie’s  office  brought  these  facts 
out  very  clearly  and  forcibly.  I  certainly  wish  all  cur 
new  legislators  could  have  heard  the  discussion.  Yes, 
and  the  “cussin’,”  too.  The  big  business  barons  of  this 
region  seem  likely  to  find  themselves  facing  the  demo¬ 
cratic  producers  across  the  “no  man’s  land”  of  our  Leg¬ 
islature,  with  the  consumers  and  retailers  as  very  inter¬ 
ested  spectators.  Practically  all  of  those  present  en¬ 
dorsed  the  sentiment  expressed  by  several  that  all  they 
wanted  was  a  fair  show,  whether  in  selling  grain,  live 
stock,  potatoes,  fruit  or  other  products,  which  is 
not  now  the  case.  There  seem  likely  to  be  interesting 
times  iu  Lincoln  this  Winter,  for  big  business  is  well 
entrenched,  except  that  the  old  booze  gang  is  entirely 
defeated  and  put  out  of  control  of  the  State  Senate. 

Mr.  McKelvie  lias  promised  to  recommend  to  our 
Legislature  that  they  pass  adequate  legislation  covering 
the  subjects  discussed.  He  will  do  it,  too.  I  look  for 
au  especially  big  fight  on  the  bills  that  may  be  introduced 


1)0  forced  to  sell  two  measures  for  the  original  cost 
of  one.  This  class  controlled  the  politicians,  and 
they  have  been  willing  to  pass  co-operative  laws  and 
encourage  farmers  to  organize  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion.  but  just  as  soon  as  the  organization  was  used 
lo  help  distribute  the  crop  and  get  a  living  price  for 
it  protests  were  made,  and  appropriations  were 
stopped.  Our  State  and  Federal  governments  have 
passed  laws  and  spent  money  to  organize  farmers  to 
help  themselves,  but  as  soon  as  they  took  the  lesson 
and  begau  to  help  themselves,  they  were  prosecuted 
for  violation  of  law.  In  this  State  the  law  was 
amended  to  permit  cumulative  bargaining  so  that 
farm  organizations  could  do  openly  what  every  other 
industry  has  been  doing  steadily  and  undisturbed 
for  years. 

The  demand  to  annul  this  amendment  reveals  the 
Insincerity  of  those  who  pretended  that  they  were 
friendly  to  the  farmer  and  wished  to  aid  him.  It 
also  shows  the  confusion  of  mind  in  men  who  are 
really  friendly  to  the  farm.  We  are  not  a  bit 
alarmed.  The  law  will  not  be  repealed  to  defeat  its 
purpose.  To  do  so  tbe  Legislature  would  have  to  re¬ 
verse  its  announced  friendly  policy  of  thirty  years, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  doing  anything  of  the 
kind.  As  a  whole  it  is  better  to  have  the  whole 
subject  thrashed  out  now.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
get  iu  position  where  it  has  to  he  fa  ceil  on  its  merits. 
The  law  imposes  an  obligation  on  us  to  effect  an 
economic  distribution,  and  when  we  do  so  the  city 
consumer  will  realize  that  it  serves  him  as  well  as 
the  farmer. 


The  Farmers’  Battle  In  Nebraska 

•Here’s  the  story  of  a  new  attack  on  that  35-ccut  dol¬ 
lar,  with  Nebraska’s  new  Governor-elect  leading  the  pro¬ 
ducers  ef  his  State.  He  invited  some  20  State-wide  ag¬ 
ricultural  organizations,  representing  all  kinds  of  farm 


regulating  the  grain  exchanges,  live  stock  exchanges  and 
the  wholesale  grocers.  j.  h.  tubbs. 

Nebraska. 


Amendments  to  the  Commission  Law 

Your  editorials  on  the  subject  of  commission  merchants 
.and  middlemen,  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.,  have  interested  me  very  much,  the  only  objection 
being  that  you  do  not  go  far  enough.  On  page  1342. 
under  heading  “Selling  Farm  Products,”  among  other 
things  you  say,  “The  risks  of  consignment  have  been 
reduced  of  late  by  the  general  requirements  exacted  of 
dealers  under  the  present  license  system.” 

Iu  1013,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
enacted  Chapter  457,  entitled  “Sale  of  Farm  Produce  on 
Commission.”  With  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  this 
became  a  law  May  0,  1913,  the  same  being  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Law,  and  known  as  Sections 
2S2  to  2S9,  both  inclusive.  Section  2SS  applies  to 
“Report  of  Sale  to  Consignor,”  and  is  therefore  of  vital 
importance  to  the  producer.  This  section  obliges  tbe 
commission  man  to  keep  a  record  of  the  goods  sold,  the 
selling  price,  the  items  of  expense  of  selling,  and  this 
record,  together  with  remittance  iu  settlement  of  the 
shipment,  shall  be  mailed  to  tbe  consignor  within  4S 
hours,  unless  otherwise  agreed. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  that  or  any  other  law 
applicable  to  commission  men  in  tbe  State  of  New  York 
Which  obliges  them  to  disclose  tbe  name  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  or  even  keep  a  record  of  the  purchaser.  That 
is  the  weak  part  of  that  statute.  We  all  know  that  a 
commission  man  would  be  criminally  liable  if  he  failed 
to  account  for  the  sale  of  produce  entrusted  to  his  care, 
and  therefore  I  feel  that  this  statute  to  be  effective  and 
have  a  deterrent  influence  over  men  who  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  sell  at  one  price  and  report  another  ought  to 
be  amended.  As  tbe  law  now  stands,  lie  can  report 
“any  old  thing,”  and  the  producer  10  miles  or  500  miles 
away  would  not  be  the  wiser.  The  license  system  of  the 
Food  Administration  does  not  avail  us  iu  this  particular 
case. 

To  make  myself  clearer,  I  will  cite  an  experience  I 
had  iu  the  Fall  of  1910.  when  our  Dewey  peaches  were 
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coming  on.  These,  as  our  output  Is  limited,  always  go 
to  Buffalo.  We  shipped  175  seven-pound  handle  baskets 
to  one  concern  and  a  like  number  to  another,  their 
places  of  business  adjoining  each  other.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  I  received  an  accounting  from  each.  One 
reported  100  baskets  sold  at  30  cents  each,  balance  at 
25  cents.  Tbe  other  reported  100  sold  at  25  cents  and 
the  remainder  at  15  and  20  cents.  Believing  that  I  had 
been  stung,”  I  wrote  to  the  latter  concern,  asking  for 
the  names  of  the  purchasers.  All  I  got  in  return  was 
an  insulting  letter,  which  in  substance  amounted  to  a 
request  for  an  apology  on  my  part.  Suffice  to  say,  I  did 
not  apologize,  l>ut  in  my  humble  way  endeavored  to 
make  it  clear  to  those  people  that  they  were  only  my 
servants  and  agents,  and  that  if  a  “near”  neighbor 
could  sell  the  same  fruit,  identically  packed,  for  at  "least 
$17  more  on  such  a  modest  shipment,  I  was  of  the 
opinion  that  their  methods  of  doing  business  were  open 
to  revision. 

Later  in  the  season,  when  we  were  shipping  Elbertas 
to  New  York,  and  my  neighbors  were  getting  at  the  rate 
of  $1  per  Jersey  basket,  I  was  being  informed  that  mine 
had  sold  at  60  cents.  Upon  remonstrating  with  the 
agents,  I  was  informed  that  the  packages  which  we 
were  using  with  so-called  “see  thru”  covers,  were  broken 
ef  IS14,  >ut  mvestigation  revealed  the  fact  that  most 
of  this  fruit  was  sold  to  sons  of  the  concern  to  whom  I 
was  shipping  In  neither  case  did  I  get  satisfaction. 

I  then  decided  to  take  steps  to  do  something  tending  to 
correct  the  existing  evil,  when  Senator  Elon  R.  Brown 
0-c°tt  Beach  in  the  Fall  of  1917.  under  the  guise 
toir^ar+Tere  ^rien(^  1  an^  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
in  /w  t  ie  .farmer®  pf  things  that  might  interest  them 
business.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  tirade  against 
£*?v,ern°r  ° »  tbe,  State  of  New  York,  because  of  the 
public  markets  in  New  York,  and  the 
personnel  of  the  management  proposed,  but  assuring  his 
hearers  that  he  was  not  there  in  the  interests  of  the 
commission  men  or  middlemen.  I  sought  an  introduc¬ 
tion  and  asked  him  if  he  would  father  the  move  to 

present  la.y  to  compel  commission  men  to 
disclose  the  names  of  the  purchasers  .  He  flatly  refused 
1  stand  for  it,  what  do  you  want  any! 

A  month  or  two  later,  the  American  Fruit  Grower 
formerly  Green’s  Fruit  Grower .  had  an  elaborate  article 
on  this  subject  and  expressed  the  hope  that  such  a 
statute  would  be  made  a  national  affair.  Beinv' en¬ 
couraged  by  this  and  realizing  that  thousands  of  mv 
fellows  in  this  State  would  be  benefited  by  the  change 
sought.  I  prepared  a  resolution  embodying  the  section 
in  question  together  with  the  words  “and  the  name  or 
names  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  sold,  when  re¬ 
quested  by  the  consignor,”  and  presented  the  same  at 
the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  at  Rochester  in  January  last,  asking  au 
endorsement  of  the  same,  and  urging  the  members  to 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  their  respective  legislators 
By  order  of  the  president  this  resolutiou  was  referred  to 
tlie  committee  on  resolutions,  to  be  reported  upon  two 
days  later,  notwithstanding  my  earnest  protest  that  I 
would  not  be  able  to  be  present  at  that  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  I  was  joined  by  a  dozen 
members  who  expressed  themselves  quite  emphaticallv 
as  in  iavor  of  this  provision,  and  while  discussing  the 
same,  we  were  joined  by  the  president  who  stated,  as 
aid  Senator  Brown,  that  he  would  not  stand  for  it.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  meeting  the  committee  appointed  bv 
the  president  made  an  adverse  report,  without  affording 
the  members  an  opportunity  of  voting  on  it.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  my  conclusions  on  this  matter,  I  would  like 
to  have  an  intelligent  exposition  and  the  reason  why  an 
agent  m  the  line  of  business  mentioned,  should  not  be 
compelled  to  give  his  principal  all  the  information  he  is 
entitled  to.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  going  into 
this  thing  at  such  length,  but  I  believe  the  subject  war- 
rants  it.  especially  so  as  I  have  just  read  a  dispatch 
published  m  our  daily  press  from  New  York  entitled  • 
“Governor-elect  Favors  Laws  to  Lower  Food  Costs.”  a 
copy  of  . which  I  enclose  herewith.  Among  other  things 
this  article  refers  to  vegetables.  I  do  not  grow  vegeta- 
hies  for  the  market,  growing  fruit  ouly  for  sale.  But 
there  are  hundreds  of  your  readers  who  do  grow  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  are  obliged  to  work  early  and  late  to  produce 
that  stuff ;  m  the  end,  they  get  very  little  for  it,  and  are 
possibly  string”  by  the  fellow  who  sells  it  for  them. 

Buffalo,  N.  1.  otto  w.  volgei:. 


Buying  Farms  on  Contract 

I  note  au  article  on  page  1406  which  refers  to  letters 
from  people  who  have  but  little  money,  but  wish  to  buy 
a  farm,  yet  cannot  pay  enough  down  so  as  to  give  a 
mortgage  on  the  farm  for  the  unpaid  balance.  We  are 
solving  that  problem  iu  our  county  by  selling  or  buying 
on  the  contract  plan.  For  example,  a  farmer  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  saving  $1,500,  and  has  his  farming  imple¬ 
ments  and  stock,  having  perhaps  lived  on  a  rented  farm. 
A  40-acre  tract,  with  fair  buildings,  well,  fences,  drain- 
age,  etc.,  on  good  Toad,  mail  route  aud  telephone  service 
can  be  bought  for  $4,500.  The  man  selling  the  farm  can 
take  the  $1,500  as  a  guarantee  payment,  aud  take  a 
contract  on  the  farm  for  the  unpaid  remainder,  $3,000. 
at  (i  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually,  aud  $100  payment 
every  six  months.  If  the  owner  wishes  to  help  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  he  may  have  the  first  payment  at  the  end  of  one 
or  two  years,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  This  would  give 
the  purchaser  a  chance  to  make  some  improvement  or 
stock  up.  as  is  usually  the  case  iu  making  a  change. 

You  ask  what  advantage  is  this  over  taking  a  mort¬ 
gage?  To  the  purchaser  it  is  this :  While  he  cannot  get 
an  exemption  on  a  contract,  he  can  get  a  larger  risk 
To  the  man  who  sells  or  whoever  finances  the  deal,  the 
farm  is  still  in  his  name,  but  the  mau  purchasing  pays 
the  taxes,  while  on  a  mortgage  the  man  holding  it  pays 
the  full  amount  of  tax  aud  the  man  giving  it  pays  on 
the  farm.  In  the  contract  plan  the  purchaser  agrees  to 
pay  nil  taxes,  keep  the  buildings  insured,  pay  all  assess¬ 
ments  that  are  levied  against  the  farm  for  roads,  ditches, 
etc.,  and  is  not  permitted  to  put  any  liens  on  the  farm. 
An  abstract  of  title  is  furnished  to  the  purchaser,  show¬ 
ing  the  property  to  be  free  from  any  encumbrances,  and 
showing  a  good  merchantable  title.  A  deed  is  made  to 
the  purchaser  and  placed  in  escro,  with  a  copy  of  the 
contract  and  the  abstract,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
agreed  upon,  if  the  purchaser  has  complied  with  all  the 
requirements  and  paid  the  amount  named  in  the  con¬ 
tract.  the  deed  is  delivered  to  him.  In  case  he  fails  to 
make  the  payments,  or  can  dispose  of  it  and  have  some¬ 
one  else  to  assume  the  responsibility  he  loses  what  he 
paid  in  But  a  mortgage  would  do  the  same  thing.  We 
have  a  number  of  these  contracts;  all  are  making  good. 

\A  hit  ley  Co.,  Iud.  albert  bush. 
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FRUIT-FOG 


World’s 
fastest  spray¬ 
ing  apparatus. 

The  only  gun  which 
combines  great  speed 
with  the  thoroughness  of 
Fruit-Fog.  One  mail  han¬ 
dles  capacity  of  big  power 
sprayer.  Does  four  days’ 
work  in  one. 


Simple  twist  shoots  long 
spray  to  top  of  tallest  trees 
or  wide  spray  for  close-up 
work.  Half  turn  of  handle 


opens  wide  or  shuts  off  tight. 
Prevents  unusual  waste  of 
solution  between  trees.  Me¬ 
chanically  perfect  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Price . 


$10.00 


Large  Power  Sprayers 


HAYES  Fruit-Fog  Sprayers  are  the  most  advanced  type 
of  power  sprayer.  Every  part  of  the  apparatus  has 
been  designed  to  give  enduring  service  and  greatest  efficiency 
under  high  pressure.  This  requires  not  only  the  most 
scientific  design  but  the  very  best  of  materials  and  most 

skilled  workmanship  on  every  part.  The  owner  of  many  trees  on  a  large 
commercial  orchard  can  safely  rely  upon  Hayes  apparatus  to  serve  faithfully 
year  after  year  and  to  aid  him  in  producing  a  maximum  crop  of  clean, 

sound  fruit  .  * 


Outfits  Less  Engine 


Equipped  With  Famous  Engine 

FRUIT-FOG  after  three  years  of  success,  is  recognized  the  nation  over  as 
the  most  thorough  of  all  sprays.  This  scientifically  atomized  spray,  is  a  I  Iayes  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  produced  by  the  high  pressure  of  Hayes  bruit-hog  Sprayers  and  the 
scientific  Hayes  nozzle. 


i 


Large 

Hand 

Sprayers 


Barrel 

Sprayers 


FRUIT-FOG  because  of  its  superfine  texture  envelopes  everything  like  a 
mist.  It  seeks  out  the  dangerous  hidden  pests  which  no  coarse  spiay  can  reach.  It 
thoroughly  covers  everything,  without  the  wasteful  dripping 
encountered  with  coarse  heavy  sprays.  Fruit-Fog  is  quickly 
applied  and  uses  less  solution.  Guarantees  \00% control. 

To  produce  Fruit-Fog  requires  evenly  maintained 
high  pressure,  which  forces  the  solution  through  the  scien¬ 
tifically  designed  orifice  of  the  Hayes  nozzle. 

To  assure  the  best  possible  engine  service  we  have 
selected  the  famous  Fairbanks-Morse  “Z”  engine.  Our 
experts  personally  inspected  every  make  available  and  chose 
the  Fairbanks-Morse  engine  on  comparative  tests. 

300  lbs.  Pressure  Guaranteed 

Every  Fruit-Fog  outfit  is  tested  to  500  lbs.  pressure  and  guaranteed  to  maintain 
300  lbs.  working  pressure  at  full  rated  capacity.  Write  at  once  for  our  big 
spraying  catalogue  which  pictures  and  describes  our  complete  line,  including 
the  Fairbanks-Morse  “Z”  engine.  Use  the  coupon  on  the  opposite  page. 


HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  COMPANY 


Hayes  Power  Sprayers, 
Engines  and  Repairs  are 
distributed  by 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

at  the  following  points: 

New  York  City.  N.  Y.  Denver.  Colo. 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Boston,  Mass.  Salt  Lako  City,  Utah 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Flora  Dale,  Pa.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Portland.  Ore. 

Jacksonville.  Fla.  Spokane.  Wash. 

New  Orleans,  La.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Hayes  Hand  Sprayers  are  dis¬ 
tributed  nationally  by  wholesale 
Hardware  Firms  and 
Seed  Houses 
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« 
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purposes 


BESIDES  protecting  fruit  trees  there  are  a  score  of  other 
uses  for  spraying.  Wherever  anything  is  grown  pests 
abound— which  must  be  exterminated  if  abundant  yields  are 
to  be  obtained.  The  Hayes  line  of  Sprayers  is  the  most 
complete  in  America.  It  is  the  result  of  30  years’ experience. 

Every  style  has  been  perfected  to  the  utter-most  and  is  backed  by  the  Hayes 
quality  guarantee.  This  means  that  a  Hayes  outfit  gives  greatest  speed, 
with  utmost  thoroughness  and  lowest  consumption  of  solution. 

Hand  Sprayers  for  Every  Purpose 

We  make  sprayers  for  Orchards,  Gardens,  Field  Crops,  Vineyards,  Nurseries, 
Cemeteries,  Green  Houses,  Shade  Trees,  Potatoes,  Cotton,  Flowers,  Hops,  Poultry, 
Disinfecting,  White  Washing  and  Painting  and  every  other  known  use. 

No  matter  what  you  need  from  our  great  Triplex  Fruit-Frog  Power  Sprayer 

to  the  smallest  garden  atomizer,  we  have  it. 

Hayes  Sprayers  for  hand  use  have  been  designed  for  ease  of  operation, 

high  pressure  and  enduring  service.  In  the  larger  hand 
outfits  as  well  as  the  smaller  atomizers  the  work  of  experts 
is  evident. 

You  get  the  best  and  quickest  results  with  the  least 
physical  effort.  This  is  an  important  feature  where  your 
work  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  a  power  outfit  and 
must  be  done  by  hand. 

Complete  Spraying  Guide 

Mr.  E.  11.  Favor,  our  scientific  Horticulturist,  has  just  prepared 
a  masterful  spraying  guide  which  shows  exactly  how  and  when 
to  spray  and  what  to  use  for  big  results.  This  guide  is  a  real 
t*xt  book,  clearly  and  concisely  written — a  veritable  encyclope¬ 
dia  on  spraying.  It  is  finely  printed  and  durably  bound.  The 
published  price  is  $1.00.  \  et  we  will  mail  you  a  copy  ii  you  send 
us  the  coupon  with  25c  stamps  or  coin.  Our  hano  power  line  ts 
sold  by  reliable  dealers  everywhere.  If  you  ao  not  know  the 
local  man,  write  us.  We  will  tell  you  bis  name  or  supply  you 
direct.  Address  Department  T. 


Bucket  Sprayer 


Wheelbarrow  Sprayer 


CUJi  97ZL  ZTat'cl 


Mr.  E.  H.  Favor,  head  of  our  Horti¬ 
cultural  Department,  is  a  nationally 
known  expert  on  fruit  raising  and 
spraying.  For  many  years  ho  was  the 
editor  of  one  of  our  leading  fruit 
journals,  lie  was  also  associated  with 
two  state  experimental  departments,  en 
gaged  upon  important  scientific  work. 
Mr.  Favor’s  experience  and  knowledge 
arc  at  the  disposal  of  any  person  in¬ 
terested  in  spraying.  This  does  not 
mean  users  of  Hayes  Apparatus  alone, 
it  me  ana  you.  no  matter  where  sou 
live  or  what  apparatus  you  use. 

If  you  have  any  problem  bothering 
you — any  question  yon  want  answered 
about  orchard,  garden  or  farm  work. 
Just  “Ask  Mr.  Favor.”  Ho  will  ans¬ 
wer  you  in  a  personal  letter. 


Large  Hand  Sprayer 


5817 


/ 

y  Coupon 

Hayes  Pump  & 
Planter  Co. 
Dept.  T,  Galva,  111. 

*  I  am  enclosing  25c. 

Please  send  copy  of  big 
Spraying  Guide  and  your 
/  complete  catalogue. 

/  I  have . fruit  trees. 

/  Name 


Street  and  No.. 


of  Sprayers  for  all 


GALYA,  ILLINOIS 


R.F.D . 

. . . .  State . . . 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Year  That’s  Awa’ 


Here’s  to  the  year  that’s  awa’ ! 

AVe  will  <3 rink  it  in  strong  and  in  sma  ; 
And  here’s  to  ilk  bonnie  young  lassie  we 
lo’ed, 

While  swift  flew  the  year  that’s  awa  . 


Here’s  to  the  sodger  who  bled. 

And  the  sailor  who  bravely  did  fa’ ;  _ 
Their  fame  is  alive  though  their  spirits 
are  fled 

On  the  wings  of  the  year  that’s  awa  . 


.  Here’s  to  the  friends  we  can  trust 

AVheu  storms  of  adversity  blaw ; 

May  they  live  in  our  songs  and  be  nearest 
our  hearts, 

Nor  depart  like  the  year  that’s  awa  . 

— John  Dunlop. 

t': 

The  American  Forestry  Association 
has  issued  a  call  to  every  community  in 
the  United  States  to  plant  a  permanent 
community  Christmas  tree.  Many  cities, 
town  and  villages  now  display  a  com¬ 
munity  Christmas  tree,  gaily  lighted  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  season,  and  the  custom 
is  growing.  A  living  tree,  representing 
the  whole  community,  on  a  plot  where 
public  gatherings  may  be  held,  may  be  a 
permanent  reminder  of  the  Christmas 
spirit.  AAre  like  the  plan,  too,  of  planting 
memorial  trees  in  honor  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  many  a  community  may 

be  beautified  by  such  planting. 

* 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  has  many  visitors,  these 
days,  in  Army  drab  or  Navy  blue  young 
men  whose  healthy  outdoor  life  in  the  sei- 
vice  makes  them  think  of  the  farm  as  a 
more  congenial  future  than  any  indoor  oc¬ 
cupation.  There  is  one  thing,  though, 
that  they  often  seem  to  fear,  and  that  is 
the  isolation  and  lack  of  congenial  friends. 
Farm  isolation  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  very 
real  disadvantage,  and  a  marked  factor 
in  driving  young  people  away  from  the 
farm.  Anything  that  brings  farmers  to¬ 
gether  in  better  organized  social  life  is  a 
benefit  to  the  farm. 

* 

The  recent  article  suggesting  new  in¬ 
terests  for  the  women  who  have  been  do¬ 
ing  Red  Cross  work  will  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  many  farm  women.  AA  e  think 
all  who  have  been  doing  such  work  liaie 
made  new  friends  and  formed  new  inter¬ 
ests.  But  Red  Cross  work  is  not  by  any 
means  over  and  we  think  they  will  all  do 
well  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  great  Na¬ 
tional  organization,  before  seeking  to  turn 
their  energies  into  new  channels.  They 
have  gained  in  self-development  by  their 
altruistic  work  for  others,  and  they  will 
continue  to  develop  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  harder  to  keep  in  close  union  with  one’s 
neighbors  when  working  for  personal  good 
than  when  all  unite  for  one  common  ob¬ 
ject.  as  in  the  Red  Cross. 

* 

Has  the  exposed  side  of  the  house  been 
fitted  with  double  windows?  AA  e  are  not 
suffering  the  arctic  rigors  of  last  Winter, 
but  drafts  around  the  window  frames  are 
a  disadvantage  even  during  a  mild  AA  in¬ 
ter.  Where  the  window  is  near  the  plumb¬ 
ing,  double  sash  is  an  insurance  against 
frozen  pipes,  for  the  cutting  draft 
around  a  window,  where  it  strikes  upon  a 
water  pipe,  is  often  responsible  for  a  stop¬ 
page.  Our  first  aid  for  frozen  pipes  is  a 
persistent  application  of  cloths  dipped  in 
boiling  water.  This  is  much  less  risky 
than  attempting  to  thaw  with  candle  or 
lamp,  and  is  very  successful. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Another  year  has  passed  by,  bringing 
to  the  few  its  joys  and  to  the  many  its 
sorrows,  heartaches,  desolations,  and  to 
the  unnumbered  oblivion  of  earthly  things. 
And  yet  those  of  us  who  are  left  strive  on 
with  our  puny  might  against  the  forces  of 
destiny.  Is  it  best  to  struggle,  or  just 
float  on?  Do  you  believe  that  what  is  to 
be  will  be,  and’ that  we  are  only  pawns  or 
dull-colored  threads  in  the  loom  of  des¬ 
tiny,  and  that  by  trying  to  kick  out  we 
snarl  the  web  and  make  the  misfit  pat¬ 
tern?  I  can  ask  the  question,  but  I  can¬ 
not  answer.  I  know  that  if  I  sat  down 
and  ceased  to  struggle  no  raven  would  or 
could  carry  me  sufficient  food  for  myself 
and  brood,"  and  therefore  my  belief  is  that 
Cod  helps  them  that  help  themselves.  If 
people  want  to  eat  they  must  work.  Sure, 
if  money  is  plentiful,  they,  may  lag.  but 
over  many  of  that  kind  causes  a  scarcity. 

Economv — do  you  bate  the  word :  I 
am  so  used  to  it  I  do  not  mind,  only,  1 
love  to  see  people  practice  what  they 
preach,  and  those  beloved  public  servants, 
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if  they  would  only  realize  that  the  dear 
people  whom  they  are  so  anxious  to  serve 
when  out  begging  for  office  are  quite  as 
anxious  to  see  their  tax  money  used  eco¬ 
nomically  as  their  private  means,  there 
would  be  less  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
with  those  holding  office.  I  have  heard  it 
said  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,  and 
that  is  partly  the  present  trouble  in  some 
quarters. 

Everyone  here  cures  their  bacon  for 
home  use.  Sausage  is  either  baked  in 
stone  jars  or  fried  in  cakes,  placed  in 
glass  fruit  jars  and  covered  with  melted 
lard,  sealed  and  set  away  for  Slimmer  use. 
Heads,  jaws  and  part  of  the  pig’s  liver  are 
boiled  until  tender,  the  meat  removed 
from  bones,  run  through  food  chopper, 
returned  to  the  liquor,  seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper  and  sage,  thickened  with  meal, 
poured  in  crocks  and  covered,  with  lard 
and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  Slice,  roll  in 
flour  and  fry  brown.  By  the  way,  I  took 
a  notion  for  a  bit  of  cranberry  sauce  for 
Christmas  ;  berries  were  25c  a  quart.  They 
lost  their  flavor  then  and  there.  Eggs 
are  65c  per  dozen.  I  chased  my  hens  up 
hill  and  down  ;  finally  I  went  to  feeding 
them  all  they  would  eat.  In  a  week  they 
were  singing  and  now  they  are  laying 
right  along.  Moral :  It  requires  feed  to 
produce  eggs.  I  raised  14  turkeys  and 
have  hauled  them  back  and  forth  to  the 
store  until  I  am  rid  of  all  but  one.  Some 
were  too  light  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law ;  another  time  they  could  not  be 
shipped,  and  the  last  time  still  under¬ 
weight.  My  advice  to  poultry  raisers  is 
to  purchase  daily  the  latest  bulletins  on 
the  poultry  rulings,  especially  if  you  are 
six  or  seven  miles  from  market,  and  if  the 
children  are  barefooted  and  cannot  go  to 


school  until  everything  is  just  right — well, 
just  do  the  best  you  can,  that’s  all.  Don’t 
grumble,  for,  of  course,  many  people  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  look  on  both  sides  of  a 
question  at  once.  They  cannot  realize 
that  if  a  woman  chases  after  a  turkey 
nine  months  and  is  so  lucky  as  to  sell  him 
for  25c  per  lb.,  and  learns  that  the  one 
who  eats  him  paid  65c  per  lb.,  she  is  a 
bit  skeptical  in  regard  to  the  cutting  out 
of  profiteers,  and  feels  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  get  from  under  a  losing  propo¬ 
sition.  And  now  here’s  hoping  that  all 
mistakes  of  the  past  will  prove  blessings 
of  the  future,  and  that  each  and  every¬ 
one  may  enjoy  a  prosperous  New  Year. 

mbs.  l>.  B.  p. 


Uses  of  Dried  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  we 
bring  out  our  dried  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  wonder  what  we  can  do  with  them  to 
make  them  into  attractive  and  appetizing 
dishes  for  our  families.  The  first  step 
in  the  successful  preparation  of  these 
dried  fruit  products  is  to  soak  them  in 
cold  water  for  a  long  enough  time  to  allow 
them  to  regain  the  moisture  lost  during 
the  drying  process.  This  may  be  from 
two  to  three  hours,  or  from  10  to  12. 
With  home-dried  products  we  usually  al¬ 
low  the  same  amount  of  time  for  soaking 
as  it  took  for  the  drying  process.  Corn 
and  beans  are  small,  but  they  have  a  thick 
outer  skin,  and  must  be  soaked  over  night; 
prunes  and  other  dried  fruits  absorb  wa¬ 
ter  readily,  and  a  few  hours  is  a  sufficient 
time  for  soaking  them. 

Dried  products  should  not  be  soaked  in 
a  haphazard  fusion,  dirt  and  all.  They 
should  be  first  looked  over  carefully  to. re¬ 
move  dirt,  small  stones  or  wormy  and  im¬ 
perfect  pieces.  Next  cover  with  luke¬ 
warm  water  and  let  stand  five  minutes  to 
soften  slightly.  Drain  off  this  water  and 
wash  until  absolutely  clean.  Now  cover 
with  cold  water  and  let.  stand  the  re¬ 
quired  time.  When  ready  for  cooking  place 
over  the  fire  in  the  water  in  which  they 
were  soaked  and  bring  to  the  boiling 
point ;  then  simmer  until  the  product  is 
tender,  but  not  broken.  To  throw  the 
water  away  in  which  fruits  and  vege¬ 


tables  are  soaked  is  to  lose  certain  min¬ 
eral  salts  and  necessary  food  substances 
which  are  essential  to  our  bodies.  AVhen 
adding  sugar  to  your  fruit,  do  it  after  the 
fruit  has  cooked  about  half  an  hour. 

Black  Bean  Soup. — One  pint  black 
beans,  two  quarts  cold  water,  one  small 
onion,  two  stalks  celery  or  one-fourth 
teaspoon  celery  salt,  one-half  tablespoon 
salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  mustard,  a  few  grains 
cayenne,  three  tablespoons  butter,  one  and 
one-half  tablespoons  flour,  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  one  lemon.  Soak  beans  over 
night ;  in  the  morning  drain  and  add  cold 
water.  Slice  onion  and  cook  five  minutes 
in  half  the  butter;  add  to  the  beans  with 
celery  stalks  broken  in  pieces.  Simmer 
until  beans  are  soft,  adding  more  water 
as  water  boils  away  Rub  through  a  sieve, 
reheat  to  boiling  point  and  add  salt,  pep¬ 
per,  mustard  and  cayenne,  well  mixed. 
Bind  with  remaining  butter  and  flour 
cooked  together.  Cut  eggs  in  thin  slices 
and  lemon  in  thin  slices,  removing  seeds 
Put  in  tureen  and  strain  soup  over  them 

Cream  of  Lima  Bean  Soup. — One  cup 
dried  Lima  beans,  three  pints  cold  water, 
two  slices  onion,  four  slices  carrot,  one 
cup  milk,  four  tablespoons  butter  substi¬ 
tute,  two  tablespoons  flour,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  one-half  teaspdon  pepper.  Soak 
beans  over  night ;  in  the  morning  drain 
and  add  cold  water ;  cook  until  soft  and 
rub  through  a  sieve.  Cut  vegetables  in 
small  cubes  and  cook  in  one-half  the  fat; 
remove  vegetables,  add  flour,  salt  and 
pepper  and  stir  into  the  boiling  soup. 
Add  milk,  reheat,  strain  and  add  remain¬ 
ing  butter  in  small  pieces. 

Split  Pea  Soup. — One  cup  split  peas, 
two  and  one-half  quarts  cold  water,  one 
pint  milk,  one-half  onion,  three  table¬ 
spoons  fat,  two  tablespoons  flour,  one  and 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon 
pepper,  two-inch  cube  of  fat  salt  pork. 
Pick  over  peas  and  soak  several  hours ; 
drain,  add  cold  water,  pork  and  onion. 
Simmer  until  soft ;  rub  through  a  sieve. 
Add  butter  and  flour  cooked  together,  and 
salt  and  pepper.  Dilute  with  milk,  add 
ing  more  if  necessary.  Serve  hot. 

Boston  Baked  Beans  (Boston  Cooking 
School  Cook  Book ) . — Pick  over  one  quart 
pea  beans,  cover  with  cold  water  and  soak 
over  night.  In  the  morning  drain,  cover 
with  fresh  water  and  cook  until  _  skins 
will  burst.  Drain  beans.  Scald  rind  of 
three-fourths  pound  salt  pork,  scrape,  re¬ 
move  one-fourth-inch  slice  and  put  in  bot¬ 
tom  of  bean  pot.  Cut  through  rind  of  re¬ 
maining  pork  every  one-half  inch,  making 
cuts  one  inch  deep.  Pui:  beans  in  pot  and 
bury  pork  in  beans,  with  rind  exposed 
Mix  one  tablespoon  salt,  one  tablespoon 
molasses  and  three  tablespoons  sugar; 
add  one  cup  boiling  water  and  pour  over 
beans ;  then  add  enough  more  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  to  cover  beans.  Cover  bean  pot,  put  in 
oven  and  bake  slowly  six  to  eight  hours ; 
uncover  pot  the  last  hour  in  order  to 
brown  the  pork.  Add  boiling  water  as  is 
needed  during  the  baking. 

Boston  Brown  Bread. — One  cup  rye 
meal,  one  cup  cornmeal.  one  cup  graham 
flour,  three-fourths  tablespoon  soda,  one 
third  teaspoon  salt,  three-fourths  cup  mo 
lasses,  two  cups  sour  milk  or  one  and 
three-fourths  cups  sweet  milk  or  water 
Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients,  add  molasses 
and  milk,  stir  until  well  mixed,  turn  into 
a  well-buttered  mold  apd  steam  three  ant 
one-half  hours.  The  mold  should  never 
be  filled  more  than  two-thirds  full. 

Lima  Beans  “Dry.” — Soak  Lima  beans 
in  cold  water  over  night.  In  the  morning 
place  in  a  saucepan  and  boil  very  slowly 
until  soft.  Add  milk  or  cream,  butter, 
salt  and  pepper  and  a  small  quantity  of 
curry  powder.  Serve  hot. 

Lima  Beans  en  Casserole. — Soak  two 
cups  of  dried  Lima  beans  over  night.  In 
the  morning  drain  and  put  in  a  butterec. 
casserole.  Sprinkle  with  one-half  tea 
spoon  salt  and  one-fourth  teaspoon  pep¬ 
per.  Cut  a  two-inch  cube  of  salt  pork  in 
small  pieces ;  try  out  and  strain.  To  this 
fat  add  one  small  onion  finely  chopped, 
and  stir  constantly  until  onion  is  a  golden 

THE  BEST  LINIMENT 


TorTUieumatism 
— Father  Uses 
Musterole 

At  the  first  twinge  of 
rheumatism,  father  asks  for 
Musterole — that  clean, 
white  ointment  which 
rightfully  takes  the  place  of 
the  old-fashioned  mustard 
plaster. 

He  rubs  it  gently  on  the  aching 
spot,  and  instantly  a  pleasant 
tingle  of  skin  tells  him  that 
Musterole  has  already  begun  its 
healing  work. 

It  penetrates  way  down  and 
generates  a  peculiar  heat  which 
eases  aching  nerves  and  muscles. 
But  strangely  enough,  after  the 
first  momentary  glow  of  warmth, 
there  comes  a  feeling  of  delightful 
soothing  coolness. 

Musterole  relieves  without  dis¬ 
comfort.  It  does  not  burn  or 
blister. 

It  is  made  with  oil  of  mustard 
and  a  few  home  simples,  and  is 
excellent  for  any  ill  for  which  in 
olden  days  you  would  have  used 
a  mustard  plaster. 

Try  it  for  coughs,  colds  (it 
often  prevents  pneumonia), croup, 
bronchitis,  sore  throat,  stiff  neck, 
neuralgia,  headache,  lumbago, 
rheumatism,  or  other  pains  and 
congestions. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  use 
Musterole  and  recommend  it  to 
their  patients. 

Keep  a  jar  always  handy  in  the  house. 

It  gives  quick  and  safe  relief _ — and  as 
a  preventive  and  dependable  first  aid-~ 
you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 

30c  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  $2.50 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 


Gomhault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


—  It  is  pe  no- 
■  Ur  tratlng,  sooth¬ 
ing  and  healing,  and 
1L.  for  all  Old  Sores, 
me  Bruises,  or 
Wounds,  Felons,  Boils, 
Uium^m  Corns  and 

numan  buhio n 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
PA Ju  no  equal  as 
DOUy  a  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  bom  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

allStiffJoints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex. — “One  bottlo  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  U50.00  paid  lu 
doctor's  billy.”  OTTO  A.  I1KYKK. 

Price  $1.76  per  bottle.  Sold  by  drugglati,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  booklet  It. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland, 0. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide,  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
rug-s  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  gooda  will  cost  you  less  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  Illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  oil! 
and  care  for  hides  ;  how  and  when  wo 
pay  the  freight  both  ways  ;  about  our 
safe  dyeing  procoss  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  cnlf  and  other  skins ;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  j 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments. 

With  prices  ;  also  fur  garmonts  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sending^ 
your  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
both  books  If  you  need  both.  Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Maple  Syrup  Makers 

One  man  can  operate  any  size  I. 
X.  L.  evaporator.  Don’t  require 
1  water  in  finishing  up. 


Makes  best  syrup  wl 
pen  so  ami  fuel.  Wri 


with  least  cx- 
te  for  ea ta¬ 


pe  nso  and  tuel.  Write  lor  cata¬ 
logue  nnd  state  number  of  trees 
you  tap. 

WARREN  EVAPORATOR  WORKS  CO.. 


Warren,  Ohio 


start  you  on  the  road  to  bigger  profits  by  givln 
our  experience  ami  particulars  about  the  BEST  i 
Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are  hlghi 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

What  the  GKIMM  EVAPORATOR  has  done  for  others— 
i  twill  do  for  you— fuse  and  shallow’  boiling  and  the  siphon, 
which  clarifies  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  the  road  to  bigger  profits  by  giving  you  the  benefit  of 

3EST  APPARATU8  rnudo. 
t  higher.  The  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted— the  demand 
Is  Increasing  rapidly. 
Our  COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPI.E  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
**  B  ”  and  state 
number  ot  trees 
you  tap. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden — Bu  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Elu . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bu  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology—  Bu  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30tli  SI  ,N.Y. 
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brown.  Add  water  to  one-half  the  height 
of  the  beans,  cover  and  cook  in  a  slow 
oven  until  beans  are  soft. 

Mock  Sausage. — One  and  one-half  cups 
Lima  bean  pulp,  two-thirds  cup  bread 
crumbs,  three  tablespoons  butter  or 
cream,  one-half  teaspoon  sage,  one  egg, 
and  crumbs  for  dipping.  Mix  in  the  order 
given,  dip  in  egg.  crumbs  and  egg  again 
and  fry  in  any  deep  fat.  Garnish  with 
fried  apple  rings. 

Lima  Beans  Hollandaise. — One  and 
one-half  cups  dried  Lima  beans  cooked, 
two  tablespoons  butter  substitute  or  drip¬ 
pings,  two  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  two 
tablespoons  butter,  two  egg  yolks,  one- 
half  oup  bean  stock  which  has  been  salted, 
one-half  teaspoon  paprika,  one  tablespoon 
chopped  parsley.  Mix  fat,  butter,  lemon 
.in ice,  paprika,  egg  yolks,  parsley  and 
stock  together  and  add  Lima  beans.  Put 
into  a  double  boiler  and  let  cook  until  the 
sauce  thickens.  Serve  as  a  main  dish  at 
lunch  or  supper,  with  a  fruit  salad. 

.  h  i'uit  Dumplings. — Soak  the  desired 
kind  of  dried  fruit  several  hours,  drain, 
saving  the  juice  for  a  sauce  for  the  dump¬ 
lings.  Cut  the  fruit  in  medium-sized 
pieces.  Make  a  rich  baking  powder  bis¬ 
cuit  crust;  roll  dough  to  a  one-fourth  inch 
thickness,  cut  in  circles  and  place  some 
of  the  chopped  fruit  in  the  center  of  each  ; 
add  sugar  and  spice  and  bring  the  edges 
together  with  a  little  twist.  Bake  in  a 
hot  oven  20  minutes  and  serve  with  a 
sauce  rnade  from  the  fruit  juice. 

Jellied  Prunes. — Pick  over,  wash  and 
soak  one-third  pound  of  prunes  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  in  two  cups  of  cold  water,  and 
cook  in  the  same  water  until  soft;  re¬ 


planned  for  each  month  and  alloting  to 
each  child  the  amount  that  is  to  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  them.  If  any  child  is  too  poor 
to  do  this,  there  will  simply  be  larger 
amounts  to  be  contributed  by  the  rest. 
Such  children  should  be  allowed  to  bring 
an  inexpensive  article,  such  as  salt,  for 
instance,  that  they  may  feel  they  are  do¬ 
ing  something,  too.  The  second  difficulty 
is  overcome  if  the  teacher  understands 
cooking. 

Very  simple  foods  are  the  only  kinds 
that  should  be  attempted  in  school  cook¬ 
ery  of  this  sort.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
much  better  for  the  children’s  health,  and 
secondly  there  is  no  time  for  elaborate 
dishes.  If  the  children  supply  the  main 
part  of  their  lunches,  and  have  warm 
cocoa  or  a  bowl  of  soup  served  with  it, 
it  will  in  most  cases  be  found  all  that  is 
necessary.  Anyone  who  nas  eaten  cold 
lunches  for  any  length  of  tii  ie  knows  how 
good  a  cup  of  something  warm  tastes  with 
it.  I  have  seen  children  take  bread  that 
had  frozen  on  the  way  to  school,  and  that 
had  not  thawed  all  morning,  and  eat  it 
hurriedly  with  some  cold  meat  in  like 
condition,  completing  the  lunch  with  cake 
or  pie  and  a  drink  of  cold  water,  and 
rush  out  to  play,  their  noon-time  lunch 
consuming  not  more  than  five  minutes. 
No  wonder  we  are  a  nation  of  dyspeptics ! 
Anything  that  attempts  to  remedy  such 
conditions  should  be  encouraged. 

Lack  of  equipment  should  not  prevent 
the  plan  from  being  carried  out,  for  only 
a  few  things  are  necessary.  A  coal-oil 
stove,  a  packing  box  with  shelves  and  cur¬ 
tains  for  several  kettles  and  saucepans, 
and  a  few  staple  supplies  are  all  that  is 


No.  505 — Wall  scarf  or  splasher  for  children’s  room.  The  tinting  indicates  color  to 
be  used  in  working.  Size  27x4$  inches,  tinted?  on  white  Berkshire  linen:  price  with  mer¬ 
cerized  floss  to  complete  embroidery,  90  cents. 


PERFECTION^ 

OIL  HEATERS  A  ‘Trianqle  Unde  Mark 

Make  Cellar  Work 
Comfortable 

Don  t  work  in  a  damp,  chilly  cellar 
or  cold  room.  A  Perfection  Oil 
heater  replaces  numbing  cold  with 
cheery  warmth — not  alone  in  the 
cellar  but  all  over  the  house. 

Easy  to  carry;  smokeless,  odorless. 
Inexpensive  to  buy  and  use.  Gives 
8  hours  of  comfort  on  one  gallon 

of  SO-CO-NY  Oil. 

Sold  by  hardware  and  general  stores. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 


move  prunes ;  stone  and  cut  in  quarters. 
To  prune  water  add  enough  boiling  water 
to  make  two  cups.  Soak  gelatin  in  one- 
half  cup  cold  water  (one-half  box  gela¬ 
tin  1 ,  dissolve  in  hot  liquid,  add  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one-fourth  cup  of  lemon  juice, 
then  strain,  add  prunes,  mold  and  chill. 
Stir  twice  while  cooling  to  prevent  prunes 
from  settling.  Serve  with  cream  or  top 
milk. 

Norwegian  Prune  Pudding. — Pick  over 
and  wash  half  a  pound  of  prunes,  soak 
one  hour  in  cold  water  and  boil  until  soft ; 
remove  stones,  obtain  meat  from  stones, 
and  add  to  the  prunes ;  then  add  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one  inch  piece  of  stick  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  and  one-third  cups  of  boiling 
water  and  simmer  10  minutes.  Mix  one- 
third  cup  of  cornstarch  with  enough  cold 
water  to  pour  easily,  add  to  prune  mix¬ 
ture  and  cook  five  minutes.  Remove  cin¬ 
namon,  mold,  then  chill  and  serve  with 
cream.  For  a  variety  you  may  add  whites 
of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff  and  one-half  cup 
walnut  meats  broken  in  pieces. 

MRS.  F.  W.  STILLMAN. 


Warm  School  Lunches 

I  was  much  interested  when  I  saw  in  a 
1‘ecent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  the 
opinion  of  readers  was  asked  regarding 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  school  lunch,  or  part  of  it,  cooked 
at  school.  I  have  seen  it  tried,  and  while 
there  are  some  few  disadvantages,  there 
are  not  nearly  so  many  as  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  eating  the  cold  lunch.  The  disad¬ 
vantages  are  connected  principally  with 
the  wrong  sort  of  teacher.  In  order  for 
the  plan  to  be  a  success  the  teacher 
should  be  in  sympathy  with  it  and  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  plain  cooking  and 
food  values.  She  cannot  direct  the  work 
intelligently  without  this  knowledge. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  however,  to 
expect  all  the  cooking  to  be  done  in  the 
noon  hour.  It  means  that  too  much  work 
and  not  enough  rest  falls  on  the  teacher 
and  older  pupils.  The  plan  that  I  have 
seen  work  very  well  is  to  have  a  class  in 
domestic  science  and  let  these  pupils  pre¬ 
pare  the  food  as  part  of  the  regular  work 
in  this  subject.  Several  girls  can  go  quiet¬ 
ly  about  this  work  during  the  session 
without  interfering  in  the  least  with  the 
other  classes.  The  pupils  soon  become 
accustomed  to  having  it  done  and  pay  no 
more  attention  to  it  than  they  do  to  the 
class  at  the  board  in  arithmetic.  1  know 
from  experience  that  the  curriculum  is  al¬ 
ready  overcrowded  in  the  country  school. 
But  the  tendency  nowadays  is  to  elim¬ 
inate  or  shorten  the  course  in  some  other 
subject  and  put  more  stress  on  agriculture 
and  domestic  science,  especially  in  the 
rural  schools.  Right  here  is  where  the 
value  of  the  skilled  teacher  comes  in,  for 
she  will  keep  an  eye  on  the  essentials  and 
you  need  not  fear  that  too  much  time  will 
be  wasted  on  new  sujbeets,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  ‘‘three  R’s.” 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  have  been 
found  in  the  fact  that  all  of  the  children 
did  not  provide  equal  quantities  of  the 
different  foods  contributed,  and  that  at 
1:mes  it  was  wasted  by  unskillful  cooking. 
Te<  li  si  i>  1  (  si  m<  t  by  having  the  menus 


necessary.  If  the  school  authorities  do 
not  wish  tot  supply  this,  a  social  or  enter¬ 
tainment  will  easily  net  all  the  necessary 
funds. 

If  your  teacher  is  trying  the  school 
cooking  and  is  not  very  successful,  let 
some  of  the  mothers  visit  at  the  noon  hour 
and  give  encouragement  and  kindly  advice 
about  the  preparation  of  food.  If  you  go 
about  it  in  the  right  spirit  the  teacher 
will  respond  in  like  manner,  I  am  sure. 
I  know  it  comes  at  an  inconvenient  time, 
but,  after  all.  mothers  have  no  greater 
task  than  looking  after  the  welfare  of 
their  children,  and  the  right  sort  of  school 
lunches  mean  much  in  keeping  them 
healthy.  mrs.  Charles  joiinston. 


Taking  Leave 

Last  week  when  there  was  a  raw,  high 
wind  blowing  and  the  mercury  was  sul¬ 
lenly  hovering  near  19°  above  zero,  a 
neighbor  called  on  a  little  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  would  not  come  into  the  house. 
He  said  he  only  had  a  minute  to  spare, 
and  then  he  stood  for  at  least  15  minutes 
while  I  shivered  and  shook  in  the  door¬ 
way.  He  was  warmly  clad  and  did  not 
mind  the  wind,  but  I  was  warm  and  per¬ 
spiring  from  work  in  the  kitchen,  and  the 
keen  wind  went  right  through  me.  Of 
course  a  cold  was  the  result.  I  could  not 
go  away  and  leave  him.  and  neither  could 
I  persuade  him  to  enter  so  the  wind 
could  be  shut  out.  It  was  imposible  to 
go  and  hunt  up  a  wrap,  for  every  minute 
he  spoke  of  leaving.  And  then  the  men 
folks  wonder  how  women  in  good  warm 
houses  catch  cold  so  easily.  In  Summer 
a  prolonged  leave-taking  does  not  matter ; 
in  fact,  it  is  often  the  pleasantest  part  of 
the  visit ;  but  in  Winter  it  is  serious  busi¬ 
ness  to  keep  anyone  in  a  draughty  door¬ 
way. 

Th  gentle  art  of  leave-taking  has  been 
mastered  by  many  men  and  women,  and 
it  is  a  pity  more  do  not  learn  it.  The 
gracious,  kindly  visitor  rises  and  says 
good-bye  in  the  sitting-room,  without  lin¬ 
gering  for  last  farewells  on  the  windy 
porch  in  Winter.  If  the  call  is  only  to 
last  a  few  minutes,  the  visitor  steps  inside 
the  door  and  closes  it,  so  that  the  family 
is  not  disturbed  by  a  rush  of  cold  air. 

Of  course  it  is  all  because  the  visitor 
does  not  want  to  “track  in  mud”  that  he 
will  not  enter,  but  a  little  mud  or  snow  is 
preferable  to  a  house  filled  with  cold  air. 
There  are  times  to  air  the  house  thor¬ 
oughly,  but  it  must  be  when  the  little 
children  and  aged  members  of  the  family 
are  well  secure  from  the  cold.  The  airing 
that  comes  when  a  visitor  compels  the 
mistress  of  the  house  to  keep  the  door 
open  15  minutes  or  more  does  little  good 
to  anyone.  Women  cannot  dress  for  out¬ 
door  air  while  they  are  working  over  a  hot 
range,  and  they  feel  the  chill  all  the  more 
because  of  the  hot  atmosphere  that  they 
must  work  in  most  of  the  morning.  A 
very  little  thought  on  the  subject  will 
remedy  the  evil  and  Winter  will  be  robbed 
of  one  of  its  chances  to  sjjread  disease 
when  visitors  can  be  persuaded  to  enter 
the  house,  or  when  they  will  learn  to  make 
the  “minute”  they  have  to  stay  really  one 
minute.  Hilda  Richmond. 
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|  "What  Will  the  j 
i  Baby  be  Like?” 

1  A  question  every  expectant  mother  1 
asks  a  dozen  times  a  day.  Does  she  < 
know  that  the  answer  largely  depends 
i  on  her  own  health,  and  that  her  own  i 
1  intestinal  system,  which  is  especially  ! 
!  liable  to  constipation,  must  be  kept  1 
1  clean  or  it  will  encourage  the  breeding  1 
J  of  serious  disease?  There  is  sound  J 
J  medical  advice  to  every  prospective  ! 
J  mother  in  a  booklet  called  1 

“The  Days  That  Go  Before” 
which  will  be  sent  on  request,  free,  to  j 
]  any  address.  Write  today  —  it  may 
save  your  baby’s  future.  1 

•  Nujol  Laboratories  j 

1  STANDARD  OIL  CO  (NEW  JERSEY)  1 
50  Broadway,  New  York 
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Closet 


The  original 
chemical  closet.  More 
comfortable,  healthful,  conveni. 
ent.  'l  akes  the  place  of  all  outdoor 
toilets,  where  germs  breed.  Be 
ready  for  the  long,  cold  winter. 
Have  a  warm,  sanitarr,  comfort¬ 
able,  odorless  toilet  right  in  the 
house  anywhere  you  want  it.  Don’t 
go  out  in  the  cold.  A  boon  to 
invalids. 

GUARANTIED  ODORLESS 

The  germs  are  killed  bv  a 
chemical  in  water  in  the 
container.  Empty  once  a 
month  as  easy  as  ashes. 
Closet  guaranteed.  Thirty 
days’  trial.  Ask  for  catalog 
and  price. 

BOWE  SANITARY  MFQ.  CO. 
•02D*  Bib  St.,  Delrtil,  Mich. 

Ask  about  Ro  -  San  Waahatmml— 
Hot  and  Cold  Running  Water 
Without  Plumbing. 


Comfort  Indoor  Closet 


(Morless — Sanitary — Germ-Proof  j 

Every  home  without  sewerage 
needs  one.  No  plumbing  or  run¬ 
ning  water  needed.  Anyone  can 
install.  A  boon  to  sick  people.  I 
Placed  in  any  room  in  house,  in  I 
town  or  country.  10,000  now  in  use.  I 

U.S.Health  Bureau  Approves 

Says:-  “Chemical  Cloeet  compiles  eatid-  li  ^8  ■  ■ 
factorily  with  reauirements  of  sanitary  L 
•ystem.”  Abolish  cold  outdoor  closet.  I 
Put  a  warm  CorafortToilet  in  yOurhomo, ' 
a  guarantee  of  healthy,  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions.  Has  alt  the  latest  Improvements.  Orm-life  killed  by  I 
chemicals.  Kmntied  once  a  month.  Needs  no  other  atten-  I 
tion.  State  Boar  a  a  of  Health  endorse!!.  Third  successful  year.  I 

■Representatives  Wanted 

Mon  now  making  $60  to  $76  weekly.  Exclusive  Territory.  | 

FREE!  HAND SO  MX  CATALOGUE 

ComfortChemlcal  Closet  Co.,  Factories Bkfg.Toledo.O. I 
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“That's  Relief  for  My 
Rheumatic  Aches  ” 


Sloan’s  liniment  is  an  effective  counter- 
irritant  that  penetrates  to  the  affected 
part,  without  rubbing ,  scatters  the  con¬ 
gestion,  and  promotes  a  warm ,  comfortable 
relief.  Try  it  when  your  “bones  ache” 
and  you  feel  you  “can  hardly  stand  up 
any  longer.” 

For  more  than  37  years  Sloan’s  Liniment 
has  been  used  by  the  families  of  the  nation 
in  quickly  relieving  rheumatic  aches ,  lum¬ 
bago,  neuralgia ,  sciatica ,  lame ,  sore ,  strained 
muscles ,  bruises  and  other  pains  and  sprains. 

Put  up  in  convenient  bottles  in  three  sizes— 
the  larger  the  bottle  the  greater  the  econo¬ 
my.  Can  be  used  by  every  member  of  the 
family  with  assurance  of  gratifying  results. 


Sloan’s 

Liniment 
Kills  Pain 


- -  - 

Farmers,  Attention 

1st— Are  you  using  Grange  Exchange  Feeds 
and  Grains? 

2nd  Do  you  know  that  we  are  offering  mixed 
feeds  that  contain  no  by-products  ? 

3rd— The  Exchange  State  Brands  of  fertilizers 
are  registered  and  with  the  guaranteed 
analysis  we  can  assure  you  High  Quality 
and  Lowest  possible  price. 

4th — We  have  closed  contracts  with  reliable 
firms  to  supply  you  with  High  Quality 
Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  Spraying  Mate¬ 
rials,  Silos,  Sowing  Machines  and  we  can 
#  supply  you  with  anything  else  you  want 
Write  for  information. 

New  York  Grange  Exchange,  Inc. 

308  South  Salina  Street  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 


Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  -30th  St.,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Western  Cattle  for  Eastern  Pastures 

What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
buying  of  Western  cattle  in  the  Spring 
for  the  purpose  of  pasturing  off  150  acres 
of  rather  rough  hilly  land,  some  of  it 
wooded?  Would  you  advise  wintering 
them  through  one  Winter  and  turning 
them  off  the  second  Fall,  or  disposing  of 
them  the  first  Fall?  What  is  the  proper 
age  and  weight  of  cattle  to  be  purchased, 
the  nearest  stockyards  at  which  such  cat¬ 
tle  could  be  obtained,  etc.?  We  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  breed,  as  we  are 
now  raising  registered  Herefords,  and  it 
is  wonderful  with  what  ease  and  rapidity 
they  fatten.  c.  J.  s. 

Nassau,  N.  Y. 

The  growing  interest  in  steer  feeding 
that  is  manifesting  itself  throughout  the 
Eastern  section  of  this  country  is  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  changed  conditions  on  the 
farms  that  have  resulted  from  the  scarcity 
of  labor  and  the  relatively  low  prices  re¬ 


rnontlis.  lie  ought  to  put  on  an  additional 
250  pounds  during  the  SO  or  90  days  that 
he  is  on  full  feed.  He  ought  to  go  to 
market  in  December  weighing  1.400 
pounds  and  usually  there  is  a  spread  of 
four  or  five  cents  per  pound,  which  under 
average  considerations  would  yield  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  to  the  operation. 


Ration  for  Young  Pigs 

1.  Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  young  pigs  just  weaned?  I  can  get 
eornmeal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and 
buckwheat  after  the  pancake  flour  is  taken 
out.  Cornmeal  is  $4;  wheat  bran.  $2.70; 
ground  oats,  $3.10 ;  buckwheat  bran,  $2. 
We  have  no  tankage  here,  but  can  get  oil- 
meal.  Is  buckwheat  bran  good  for  growing 
pigs  from  80  to  100  lbs.,  and  how  much 
should  be  fed?  2.  Will  you  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  O.  I.  C.  pigs  and  A.  It.  O. 
cows?  Is  buckwheat  bran  good  for  milk- 


O.rcii  as  Mot  ire  Power 


ceived  for  milk  at  the  farm.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  buy  two-year-old  steers 
during  the  month  of  January ;  that  they 
be  wintered  through  the  remainder  of  the 
cold  weather  on  silage  and  roughage,  with 
perhaps  one  pound  of  cottonseed  meal  per 
animal  per  day,  and  that  they  be  turned 
out  on  your  pasture  about  the  15th  of 
May  or  first  of  June.  Along  the  latter 
part  of  August  or  early  September,  when 
the  flies  are  most  annoying,  the  pastures 
dry  and  the  forage  unpalatable,  I  would 
commence  feeding  them  once  a  day  with  a 
grain  mixture  consisting  largely  of  corn- 
meal.  I  would  start  with  two  pounds  per 
day,  gradually  increasing  this  until  at  the 
end  of  30  or  40  days  a  1,200  pound  steer 
would  be  eating  10  pounds  of  cornmeal 
and  two  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  per 
day.  I  would  hold  them  at  this  quantity 
as  long  as  pasture  grass  supplied  some 
forage,  but  would  put  them  on  full  feed 
and  give  them  all  that  they  would  clean 
up  with  relish  twice  daily  of  this  mixture 
as  soon  as  they  were  put  in  the  yard 
about  the  first  of  November,  preparatory 
to  fattening.  I  would  feed  these  cattle 
silage  and  clover  hay  in  addition  to  the 
grain  ration,  and  would  sell  them  in  No¬ 
vember  or  December.  There  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  buying  two-year-old  steers,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  can  be  selected  with  more 
uniformity  as  to  age  and  feeding  propen¬ 
sities,  and  heavy  cattle  are  more  in  de¬ 
mand  in  the  Eastern  market.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  usually  flooded  with  feeding  cattle 
during  January,  and  one  can  pick  up  at 
the  stockyard  at  Lancaster.  Pa..  Chicago 
or  Buffalo  this  grade  of  animal  to  advan¬ 
tage.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  making 
the  selection,  so  as  to  avoid  purchasing 
range  steers  that  are  apt  to  be  over  age, 
and  that  will  not  respond  to  the  warming- 
up  process  that  will  result  from  the  grain 
feeding.  I  venture  the  suggestion  that 
beef  production  in  the  East  is  coming  to 
its  own,  and  it  is  easy  to  figure  out  the 
reason  why  the  successful  farmer  must 
cut  his  labor  cost  and  distribute  his  labor 
load,  and  that  he  must  produce  more  of 
the  products  he  uses  on  his  own  farm 
rather  than  depend  upon  the  Western 
grower  and  the  Eastern  distributor,  for 
the  bulk  of  his  grains  as  well  as  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  amount  of  his  roughage. 
A  300-pound  two-year-old  ought  to  gain 
250  pounds  on  grass  during  the  Summer 


ing  cows?  I  have  silage,  but  the  cows  do 
not  eat  it  with  relish.  The  corn  was 
slightly  frozen.  Do  you  think  that  is  the 
cause?  j.  L.  it. 

New  York. 

1.  I  would  suggest  that  your  young 
pigs  just  weaned  be  fed  three  times  daily 
with  the  following  mixture :  Cornmeal, 
400  pounds;  ground  oats,  150  pounds;  red 
dog  flour  or  wheat  middlings.  100  pounds; 
digester  tankage,  50  pounds.  Buckwheat 
bran  is  too  coarse  and  irritating  to  the 
digestive  system  for  use  in  feeding  young 
pigs.  If  fed  in  quantities  it  is  likely  to 
cause  a  congested  condition  of  the  blood, 
which  disorder  will  be  evidenced  by  broken 
blotches  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Buck¬ 
wheat  bran  is  especially  useful  for  feed¬ 
ing  dairy  cows.  Buckwheat  middlings 
are  scarcely  appreciated  in  the  average 
stable,  but  when  it  is  known  that  they 
carry  in  combination  a  higher  percentage 
of  digestible  materials  than  almost  any  of 
the  available  feeding  stuffs  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  recognize  their  value.  Buckwheat 
bran  could  replace  wheat  bran  for  cattle 
and  usually  it  is  more  economical.  As 
far  as  wheat  bran  is  concerned,  I  would 
omit  it  entirely  from  the  ration  intended 
for  young  pigs.  Contrary  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  opinion  of  this  material,  experience 
prompts  the  assertion  that  it  is  actually 
constipating  when  fed  to  young  pigs,  and 
owing  to  its  coarseness  and  high  fibre  con¬ 
tent  it  is  not  easily  digested  by  the  pig. 
The  only  time  that  I  would  include  any 
bran  whatsoever  in  any  ration  for  swine 
would  be  during  the  four  weeks  previous 
to  farrowing  and  during  the  10  days  fol¬ 
lowing.  Bran  is  an  expensive  feed  if  one 
bases  its  value  upon  the  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  contained  in  100  pounds ;  neverthe¬ 
less  for  horses,  or  more  especially  breed¬ 
ing  animals,  it  is  invaluable,  owing  to  its 
high  content  of  phosphorus,  ash  and  min¬ 
eral  matter. 

2.  O.  I.  C.  is  an  abbreviation  identify¬ 
ing  the  so-called  Ohio  Improved  Chester 
Whites.  The  Chester  White  breed  of 
swine  was  developed  in  a  relatively  small 
district  in  Chester  County.  Pennsylvania. 
Certain  breeders  in  the  Miami  Valley  in 
Ohio  who  had  achieved  notable  success  in 
improving  the  Poland  China  breed  made 
pilgrimages  into  the  Chester  valley  and 
were  impressed  with  the  possibilities,  more 
especially  with  the  feeding  qualities  of 


this  breed  of  swine  that  yielded  a  white 
carcass.  They  argued  that  there  would 
be  a  distinct  advantage  in  producing  a 
white-skinned  hog.  and  believing  that  they 
could  by  selection  and  careful  mating 
bring  about  the  same  improvement  in 
type  in  the  Chester  Whites  as  they  had 
achieved  with  the  Poland  China,  decided 
to  make  some  purchases  from  this  district. 
Within  a  few  years  they  made  rather 
remarkable  strides  in  improving  the  type, 
quality  and  dressing  percentage  of  these 
white  hogs  and  in  order  to  identify  their 
accomplishment  they  called  this  type  the 
Ohio  Improved  Chester.  Custom  has  ab¬ 
breviated  the  name,  until  now  this  breed 
is  called  simply  the  O.  I.  C. 

A.  R.  O.  is  the  adopted  abbreviation  of 
Advanced  Registry  Official,  and  relates 
entirely  to  the  milk  and  butter  production 
of  strictly  milch  cows.  The  various  regis¬ 
try  associations  whose  primary  object  is 
to  record  the  registered  animals  of  pure 
breeds,  have  gone  one  step  further  and 
established  a  registry  record  based  en¬ 
tirely  upon  authenticated  production. 
Thus  the  herd  register  number  of  a  pure¬ 
bred  animal  might  be  6666.  If.  let  us 
say,  in  her  two-year-old  form  she  pro¬ 
duced  the  required  amount  of  milk  or  lnit- 
terfat  to  entitle  her  to  entry  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  register  record,  she  would  be  given 
another  registry  number,  which  might  be 
A.  R.  624.  The  word  “official”  has  been 
added  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  tests  are  supervised  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  the  proper  official  certify¬ 
ing  that  a  certain  amount  of  milk  testing 
a  certain  amount  of  butterfat  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  particular  cow.  within  a 
given  period.  With  Holsteins  we  have 
what  is  generally  known  as  seven-day  re¬ 
cords,  30-day  records,  60-day  records, 
semi-annual  records  and  annual  records. 
With  the  other  breeds  the  only  A.  R.  O. 
record  that  is  recognized  is  that  resulting 
from  a  whole  year's  production. 

If  your  corn  was  frozen  previous  to 
cutting  and  putting  in  the  silo  the  chances 
are  it  is  not  palatable  and  this  would  ac¬ 
count  for  the  condition  you  mention. 
There  would  be  an  advantage  in  mixing 
some  moistened  beet  pulp  with  this  silage 
at  feeding  time,  as  it  would  not  only  pro¬ 
duce  a  safer  combination  to  feed,  but  it 
would  likewise  increase  the  palatability 
of  the  mixture. 


Dangers  in  Cross-breeding 

I  have  a  herd  of  Jersey  cows  and  10 
grade  Jersey  and  Holstein  heifers.  I 
mean  to  test  out  the  best  of  the  cows  and 
heifers,  then  use  a  good  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  bull,  so  as  eventually  to  obtain  as 
near  a  purebred  Holstein  herd  as  pos¬ 
sible.  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  the 
butterfat  test  as  much  as  is  consistent 
(Continuel  on  page  9S) 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 

APPLY 

Ophlr  Farm  -  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


Sheep  Prices  Reduced 

During  the  Month  of  Nov.  will  sell  high  class  range 
hi  ed  yearling  owes,  A  and  B  grades,  816.50.  others 
at  $>15.  Send  for  circular  or  come  and  see  these 
ewes.  INTERSTATE  LIVESTOCK  CO.,  Inc.,  Selkirk,  N.  V. 


100  Yearling  Ewes  Rambouillel 

816  each.  50  half  blood  ewes,  816.50  each  if 
taken  before  Feb.  1st.  No  orders  for  less  than  ten. 
Ora  Pattridge,  -  Perry,  New  York 


For  Sale-40  Shropshire  Sheep 

1—2 — 3  years  old.  Also  S  young  Hams.  All  in  fine  condi 
tion.  Vv.  RAYMOND  SKLLEC'K,  Huntington,  I„  1 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEPS 

33  registered  Hampshire  ewes  in  lamb  to  register¬ 
ed  ram.  12  registered  ewe  lambs,  1  registered 
ram.  All  extra  choice  stock. 

A.  C.  WEBBER,  Long  Meadows,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


1 0  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  &e0d 

FRED  VAN  VLEET,  -  Lodi,  New  York 


.%  MISCELLANEOUS 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  All  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Milk  records  kept.  Write  for  price  and  particulars 

onHerii  Heading  Bulls.  WalnutGroveFarm.Washingtonville.N.Y 


Milking  Shorthorn 

BULL,  HEIFERS  AND  COWS. 

EVERETT  FOX,  .  Lowell,  Mass. 


High  Grade  Cows  ?» 


lload  Lots  and  single  animals. 


r  r  |  OK  EXCHANGE — Six  Her.  Red  Polled  COWS  end 
ror OalB  IIEIKEKS.  Tuberculin  tested.  Will  trade  for 
ponies.  FRED  STEWAUT,  Espyvllle,  Peiina. 


GOATS 


For  Sale-Two  Bred  Milk  Goats 

One  78  Toggenberg;  other  Maltese.  One  grade  Nu¬ 
bian  Buck.  Write  for  particulars. 

JOHN  M.  THOMPSON,  R.  1.  May’s  Landing-,  N.  J. 

Swiss  Goats $40 

A  few  dry  does.  No  milkers  to  sell.  Only  letters  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp  answered.  8.  J.  Sll  A  UP  Id'S,  R  D-  5,  .Norristown,  Pa  * 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Tiding 

rW.I'FALO  NY 


Prove  at  oar  risk  that 

BULL  BRAND  DAIRY  RATION 

Will  Lower  Your  Milk  Cost. 

Feed  “BULL  BRAND”  to  three  or  more  cows  according  to 
directions.  If  fuller  milk  pails,  superior  quality  of  milk,  low 
feeding  cost  per  gallon  of  milk  and  healthier  cows  don’t  win 
you  to  “BULL  BRAND”  your  dealer  will  refund  your  money. 

Cheaper  than  a  Home-Mixed  Ration 

Such  healthy  productive  herds  as  shown  in  the  illustration  don’t  “Just 
Happen.”  Their  owners  feed  “BULL  BRAND,”  the  kind  of  ration  you 
would  make  yourself  if  you  could  get  all  the  materials,  only  ‘‘BULL  BRAND”  costs  less 
because  of  our  great  purchasing  power.  "BULL  BRAND”  is  scientifically  proportioned 
from  dried  brewers  grains,  old  process  oil  meal,  corn  gluten  feed,  cocoanut  meal,  barley 
middlings,  wheat  bran  and  wheat  middlings.  It  contains  24$  protein,  6#  fat  and  only  12%  fibre. 

A  Feed  You  Can  Get  All  Winter 

Every  reader  of  the  “Rural  New-Yorker”  can  get  “BULL  BRAND”  DAIRY 

RATION  promptly  all  Winter  owing  to  our  ideal  shipping  location,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  which 
means  no  congested  terminals  and  no  embargos  which  Western  shippers  are  up  against. 
Start  feeding,  "BULL  BRAND”  and  stick  to  it  if  you  want  an  uninterrupted  maximum 
flow  of  milk  all  winter.  If  your  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  you,  write  us. 

MARITIME  TRADING  CORPORATION,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

mmmta 
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SWINE 


S™  DUROC-  JERSEYS 

A  quality  herd  estab¬ 
lished  to  fill  the  needs 
of  most  critical  buyers. 

Send  for  descriptive 
prices  and  catalog. 

Writ*  for  our 

VALUABLE  BOOK 

on  hog  management 

‘•The  Red  Ho,"  Free  during  January 

First  Choice.  Early  Fall  Boar  of  Sow  Pigs,  $40.00  per  Pair 
Second  Choice,  Early  Fall  Boar  of  Sow  Pigs,  30.00  per  Pair 

All  from  noted  960-lb.  boars  and  big  growthy  sows.  This  low 
price  to  encourage  the  raising  of  thoroughbred  Red  Hogs  and  make 
room  for  more.  ENFIELD  FARMS,  ENFIF  CONN. 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Foundation  stock  that  will  improve  any  herd.  We 
are  capable  of  tilling  your  order. 

Prices  seasonable.  See  oprs— see  others— then  be 
convinced.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Choice 
fall  Pigs, 

either  «ex.  Also  bred  gilt,  and  sows.  One  very 
fin,  2-yr.-old  boar.  All  registered  stock.  Write  for 

price,  and  particulars.  B.  f.  KELLAR,  R.  D.  B,  Kent,  Ohio 

DUROC-JERSEYS  of  Quality 

from  half-ton  grand  champion  ancestors.  Send  ns  your 
requirements  and  state  how  much  you  want  to  invest.  A 
few  boars  ready  for  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

KAMAPO  POl'LTHT  AMI  Fit!  IT  FARM,  Spring  Valley.  N,  Y. 

Kinderhook  Durocs  L'SHi* Fail $£ 

All  prices.  One  quality.  Full  Information  on  request. 
KDHIEKHOOK  IH'ROC-JERSEY  IBS'S.  Klnd.rh.olt,  ,V  T. 

r» I  „„„„  DKFEXDKn,  ORION,  AXD  TOL 

uuroc*jerscy  psteer breeding.  ?  spring 

Boars  ready  for  service.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Octo¬ 
ber  Pigs.  Prices  reasonable,  f .  B.  CRAWFORD,  Rorlh  Eait.  p.. 

BieWesternTypePoland-China  KEG.°Duroc Swine 

Offer  Bred  Hows,  Gilts,  Service  Boars  and  Pigs. 


FAIKHOPE  FARMS, 


Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


O.  I.  c. 


Registered _ 

BOARS— Ready  for  Service .  .  #30 

GILTS— Open .  40 

Also  younger  stock.  Supply  is  limited.  Donotdelay. 
ORDER  NOW.  CRICKET  HILL  FARMS.  Kyterik*.  N.  Y. 

Choice  Sow  3PigstReereisd- 

Chester  White,  3-mos.-old,  at  $18  each,  or  $38  per 
pair.  Some  of  the  best  growthy  stock  we  ever  raised. 
Pedigrees  free.  Booking  orders  now  for  spring  pigs 
and  bred  gilts.  BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brmdreth,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Chester  “Whites 

Service  Boars.  Bred  gilts  and  August  pigs. 

A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  -  Heuvelton,  N,  Y, 

ForSaU-O.I.C.  Boars  SSVf 

JAY  G.  TOWNSEND,  .  Memphis,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs 

EUGENE  P.  ROGERS,  -  Wayville,  N.  Y, 

Sow*  bred  to  S.  V.  Schoolmaster. 

.  spring  vai.i.ey  farm.  lumphi.,  it.  t. 
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Sunnyside  Durocs  BKED-PR-NG  GILTS*ndsER' 


September  Litters. 


VICK  BOARS.  Fall  pigs  of  our 

JAS.  E.  in  a  Al. STINE,  Kinderhoek,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Biglype  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,  -  Earmdale,  Ohio 

“H  A  M  P  S  H  I  R  ES” 

They  grow  over  a  pound  a  day  if  fed  intel¬ 
ligently.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  l.AWN  FARM 
Box  R  Bird-In-Hand,  Pa. 

TAMWORfHRandTHAMPBSHfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  West  view  Stock  Farm 

K.  1  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

High  Class  Tamworths 

closely  related.  EDGEWOOD  FARM,  WestStephentown, N.Y. 

Bpo  Pftlnnrl  fihinac  cholera  Imtnuned.  Sired  by 
neg.  I  Old  III!  UllllldS  Half  Ton  boars  from  dams  that 
weigh  to  800.  30  Tops  from  56  piga  for  January  Delivery. 
E.  ROWELL,  -  Scottsburg,  Virginia 

Stone’s  Berkshires 

We  offer  twenty  sows,  bred  to  sons  of  ‘‘Epochal” 
and  “Superior”  for  Spring  farrowing.  Also  Summer 
boars  for  service  and  a  lino  bunch  of  August  and 
September  pigs— either  sex— at  attractive  prices. 
RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

PIGS  of  both  sexes.  Good  breeding.  Excellent  indivi¬ 
duals.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SmithvlUe  Flats,  N.Y. 

RarbeliSpa*  FOR  BREEDERS.  6  weeks  old  Either 
Demsmres  ,ex  SIO  each.  Trios  not  akin 

CLOVEKOALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  BERKSHIRES 

We  have  a  large  number  of  extra  fine  open  and  bred 
gilts  and  a  few  tried  sows,  10  of  which  farrowed  133 
pigs.  Also  spring  boars  ready  for  service.  All  stock 
cholera  immuned.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Weitwood,  Mass. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE-BreedersTake  Notice  Bfil 

«  2  Registered  Stallions  J*no.r77875allioa ! 


of  America  Society  Recorded.  Color— Dark 
Brown.  Weight— 1650  lbs.:  17  Hands.  Foaled — 
1907.  Hound.  Gentle  to  Handle  and  works  in 
all  Harness.  Sure  I'oal  Getter  and  very  Active. 
One  (1)  Shire  Bred  Stallion — FOX  the  3rd 
No.  7681,  America  Society  Recorded.  Foaled— 
1906.  Color — Sorrel.  Weight— 1750  lbs.  17  Hands. 
Very  Handsome  and  Sure. 

One  Black  Percheron  Mare— NORDICA 
Recorded  No.  49291.  Foaled— 1906.  Weight— 1650 
lbs.  Sound  and  a  fine  Brood  Mare.  Sellingout  on 
account  of  Labor  Conditions  and  Sold  at  a  Bar¬ 
gain  orExchange  forReg.HolsteinHeifers  orRe- 
public  Trucks.  Address  F.  P.  Miller,  Springtown,  Pa. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Horses 

Big  bone,  Kentucky,  Mammoth  jacks,  Percheron 
mares,  mules,  easy  riding  saddle  horses.  Liberty 
bonds  taken.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

The  Cook  Farms.  -  Lexington,  Ky. 


BERKSHIRES 


Rival  Longfellow  20th 

No.  238095 

outstanding  son  of  Longfellow’s-Double. 
No.  209000,  heads  our  herd.  A  few  except¬ 
ionally  fine  open  Gilts  and  one  young 
Boar  ready  for  service,  priced  to  sell,  also 
a  few  fall  pigs,  thrifty  and  strong,  all 
sired  by  him  and  out  of  our  choicest 
brood-sow*. 

KARHA  FARM 

Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt..  Parksville,  Sull.Co.,N.Y. 


Lord  Premiers 
Double  212878 


The  outstanding  son  of  Lord  Premiers  Successor. 
Heads  our  herd,  H©  is  being  mated  with  very  choice 
sows  of  the  best  blood  lines  for  Spring  pigs,  that  we 
Delieve  will  produce  the  very  highest  class  type  of 

BERKSHIRES 

portunity  for  a  good 
foundation.  e  are  booking  orders  for  them  now. 
Some  young  Gilts,  extra  line,  ready  to  breed  next 
Spring  are  offered  now,  at  prices  to  sell,  by  Masters 

Autom  Lad  288949.  By  SueoekMore  Duke.  19th. 

HILL  TOP  FARM.  Box  A-392,  GREENWICH.  CONN. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Public  Sale  of  60  Head 

on  Feb.  22nd,  1919 

BREDSOWS  AND  GILTS 

A'  end  this  sale  if  on  the  market  for  the  very 
beet  and  biggest  hogs  the  breed  produces. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitgncrn  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa, 


ALB AM  O  N  T 

Registered  Berkshires 

We  offer  extra  fine  spring  and  summer  pigs,  both 
sexes,  at  very  attractive  prices.  These  are  mostly  by 
Albamont  Duke,  an  outstanding  son  of  Successors 
Double  208932,  and  out  of  daughters  of  Successors 
Duke  10th,  a  great  prize-winning  son  of  Lord  Pre¬ 
miers  Successor  161600.  Write  for  price  list  and  pedi¬ 
grees.  Also  a  few  top  notch  Shropshire  sheep. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  SI..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BERKSHIRES 


THE  SURE  WAY 

Don’t  bny  a  pig  in  a 
poke.  Try  our  wav, 
pay  when  you  get  the  pig.  Strictly  high  class  regis¬ 
tered  Berkshires,  shipped  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to 
approval  which  guarantees  what  you  pay  for.  Priced 
for  quick  gale  as  follows  :  Three  Months  old  $20  00- 
Four  Months  old  $26.00;  Five  Months  $30  00  Tell  us 
what  you  want  and  we  will  try  and  please  you. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM.  R.  D..  HOWARD,  PA. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Our  customer*  write  our  advts.  Letter  from 
Long  Bros.,  Mount  Morris.  N.  Y.:  "  The  sow  far- 
rowed  a  Utter  of  twelve.  They  are  fine  ones  and 
she  : s  a  splendid  mother Three  Highwood  sows, 
litter  sisters  farrowed  thirty-six  pigs  their  first 
litters  and  thirty-eight  their  second  litters. 

H.C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  hacks  and  EXTK  A  II  E  AT  Y  II  A  M  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boar*,  brood  sowsand  pigs. 

H.  M.  TERWILLlGER.Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 


BERKSHIRES 

Service  Boars,  20  Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for 
early  spring  farrow,  <  >pen  gilts.  Pigs  all  ages, 
bothsexes.  Write  for  list  or  eomeand  seethem. 


H.  GRIMSHAW, 


North  East,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  Gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters  that  I 
am  offering  are  bred  to  high  class  boars. 
Semi  for  price  and  historic  pedigrees. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn, 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  pigs— both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Taking  orders  for  Spring  pigs.  Eixieh.'il  strain. 

MIDDLED  KOO  Iv  FARM,  Allen  hurst,  N.  J. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

We  hare  some  excellent  bred  sows  due  in  March 
and  April.  Other  young  stock  all  sold.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

LOCUST  LODGE  FA KM,  6.  W.  Kuchler.  La  Granxerlllo, N.Y. 

- SUMMER  AND  FALL  PIGS-^T 

Berkshire  slioats,  weighing  60  to  100  lbs.,  from  large, 
quick  growing,  registered  stock ;  sired  by  my  half 
ton  boar,  Longfellow  243474.  Prices,  SIS  to  $26. 

R.  W.  WAGNER.  Boi  222N,  East  Northport,  N.  T. 


BERKSHIRES  at  Wiant  Farms 

Bowling  Grkkn,  Ky.  “  The  young  boar  from  you  now 
weighs  over  650.  I  received  1st  Premium  on'him  at  our 
Co.  Fair  this  fall.”  It.  C.  Posey.  Pigs  of  either  sex  to 
ship  on  approval,  C-  O.  D.  1>A VI I)  hunt,  Huniiugion  Mills.  P». 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Will  sell  a  few  of  my  four-mos.-old  Berkshires  for 
$25  a  pair.  Mrs.  F.  C.  DALE,  Cold  Spring.  Putnam  Co  ,  N.Y. 

1  |  #  We  are  offering  a  fine  lot  of 

riPl'KRhll'PR  bred  sows  and  September  boar 
*-*'*'*■  AVOAiu  VO  pigs  at  very  reasonable  prices 
considering  breeding.  THIN  BROOK  FA  KM,  NewxiUe,  l*m. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES.  Masterpiece  and  Baron  Mayhell 
breeding.  I.arge  husky,  spring  boars.  Herd  headers. 
Bred  gilts.  Fall  pigs.  No  kin.  Best  of  quality.  Cholera 
immuned.  Bargains.  MOmiOE  STOCK  FIRMS,  Praspiet,  Okie 
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HOLSTEINS 


o 


Fresh  Cows  MW?™  For  Sale 

1  OO  Fresh  cows,  milking  40  to  60  lbs.  per  day.  1  00 
Cows  due  to  calve  November  and  December.  They 
are  large  and  in  good  condition.  Will  please  the  man 
that  wants  extra  good  cows.  1  60  Grade  heifers,  an 
extra  good  bunch.  50  of  them  are  due  to  calve  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  balance  from  January  on  to 
spring.  60  ltegistered  heifers,  all  ages,  marked  fine 
ami  carry  a  lot  of  good  breeding,  part  of  them  due  to 
calve  in  December  and  January.  20  Good  registered 
bulls,  all  ages. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

Dept.  "  R  ”,  203-205  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 

Bell  Phone  534. 


Sophie  Tormentor  Jerseys 

Lead  the  World  lor  production  at  the  pail. 

If  you  want  to  breed  Jerseys  with  size,  type  produc¬ 
tion  and  prepotency,  write  us  for  literature,  and 
description  of  a  Hood  Fai-m  Sophie  Tormentor  bull, 
who  has  the  prepotency  to  increase  the  size,  improve 
the  type  and  add  to  the  milk  and  butter  qualities 
of  your  herd.  For  prices,  etc. 

HOOD  FARM,  -  Lowell,  Mass. 


HAMILTON 


FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Grandsons  of 


FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J, 

“THE  HERMITAGE,”  near  CentreviJle,  Maryland 

pure  irncrvC  for 

BRED  JIiKjLli)  SALE 

Rich  in  blood  of  Raleighs.  Eminents,  Golden  Lads. 
Flying  Fox,  Mohican,  and  Noble  Oaklands. 

SUSAN  WILLIAMS,  Owner _ EDW.  A.  NELKER,  Herdsman 

For  Sale— Reg.  Jersey  Bulls 

HOOD  FARM  TORONO  60326.  the  greatesthigh  Producing 
Sire  of  the  Jersey  breed.  Also  Cows  and  Heifers; 

also  Calves,  both  sex.  0.  J.  KENEPP,  McVeytown,  P*. 
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AYRSHIRES 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 


,518  lbs.  1.069  lbs.  Butter  is  .average  of  3  of 
lr  cows.  18,276  lbs.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Butter  is  average 


23.. 

our  cows.  lbs.  Aline,  850  lbs.  Butter  is  average 

of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows  5)  $100 
each.  Females,  $200  each  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM.  -  Narberth.  Pa. 


ANIMALS 


of  both  sexes 

FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  light.  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


ForSale-Pure  Bred  Ayrshire  Bull 

White;  good  size;  gentl*.  Ready  for  service.  21 
month*  old.  A.  WAKNKEN,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


14  Pure  Bred  Guernseys 


FOR 

SALE 

7  cows  from  4  to  7  years  old,  in  milk,  bred  to  a  son  of 
Lang  water  May  King;  dam.  Imp.  Daisy  Moon,  3rd,  18019.4 
milk,  928.39  B.  Fat.  7  Heifers  of  May  Rose  breeding,  bred 
to  a  May  Rose  bull.  PAKKKR  A  COGGSIIALL.  Moravia,  N.  T. 

Fur  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

one  5-mos.  old,  6  May  Rose  crosses,  light  fawn  and  white, 
clear  nose;  a  beauty.  A.  J.  FELL,  Weat  Point,  V*. 

GUERNSEY 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBQOK  FARM,  Smithtown.  N.Y 


HOLSTEINS 

30  registered  heifers,  bred. 
26  registered  heifers.not  bred. 
25  registered  cows,  fresh  and 
springer.  20  registered  bulls. 
;SO  high  grade,  fresh  and 
springers.  20  stripper  cows. 
'5-4-year-olds,  at  farmer’s 
prices.  %  Holstein  heifer 
calves,  $20  to  $25  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  in  lots  of  5.  Come 
at  once.  We  are  overstocked. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y, 


Registered  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  Calves-$75 

$50,000  BREEDING.  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Reg,  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBUKGH,  Prop.  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Holstein  Service  Bull 

Dam.  an  A.  R.  O.  sister  to  a  40-lb.  cow.  Sire’s  3  dams 
average  30  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days;  over  18,000  lbs.  of  milk  a 
year;  fat  above  4%.  Young  bull  calves,  mostly  white.  $50 
and  up.  Popular  breeding.  IRAS.  JARVIS,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N-  Y. 

SALE—  Several  50-lb.  Grade  Holstein  Cows 

due  to  calve  in  March.  Also  choice  registered  Heif¬ 
ers.  in  calf  to32-lb.  Bull.  WOODFIELDS  FARM, 
Dr.  John  N.  Rosenberger.  Mgr. .Wycombe, Bucks  Co.,Pa. 

Reg.  HOLSTEIN  BULL  rc 

females  A.  R.  O.  backing.  VERNON  CLOIGH,  Parma,  Mich. 

30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  Now  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calf^xclpTbiUk 

spot  on  side,  two  black  ears  and  face.  A  beautiful  calf 
and  only  $76.  GEO.  K.  DIETZ,  Zelleoople,  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  w?itf *„r 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FIRM.  Chittenango,  N.Y 

7.  JERSEYS 


A  GUERNSEYS  77^] 

For  Sale  Sn'fS  Guernseys 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

2  A.  R.  Cows,  each . $500 

2  A.  R.  Cows,  one  at . $600  and  one  at  650 

1  Thoroughbred  cow .  500 

2  Grade  Cows,  5  yrs.  old,  sired  by  Lorier’s 

Masher,  16522,  each .  200 

Above  cows  bred  to  herd  sire,  Jethro’s 
Masher  of  Forestdale,  39162. 

1  Thoroughbred  Heifer,  2  yrs.  old,  sired  by’ 

Yoeman’s  King  of  the  May .  600 

2  Heifers,  1  year  old,  from  A.  R.  Cows,  each  450 

1  Heifer,  1  year  old .  400 

1  Heifer  Calf  from  A.  R.  Cow .  250 

2  Bulls,  a  yearling  and  one  3  months,  each..  125 

1  Bull  10  raos.  old  from  A.  R.  cow .  250 

1  Bull  2  mos.  old,  from  A.  R.  cow .  150 

Above  calves  sired  by  Jethro’s  Masher 
of  Forestdale. 

1  Team  Grade  Percherons,  6  yrs.  old.  Broken  500 
I  Team  Grade  Percherons,3  yrs.old, Unbroken  400 
1  Stallion,  1  year  old .  150 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARM 

Do  not  delay  to  write  us  for  prices 
and  particulars  of  the  few  May 
Rose  bull  calves  we  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale,  ages  from  one  to  eight 
months.  They  are  a  fine  lot  and 
are  sired  by  PENCOYD’S  GOLDEN 
SECRET  16550.  Write  for  prices 
and  get  the  kind  of  an  individual 
that  will  produce  a  real  dairy  cow. 

Address:  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Supt. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 


Get  Guernseys 

If  yoff  want  to  increase  your  dairy  profits  you 
need  to  know  about  the  cows  whose  average 
production,  under  tests  supervised  by  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Colleges,  is  three  times  as  great  as 
the  average  of  all  dairy  cows  in  the  United 
States.  Ask  for  ”  The  Story  of  the  Guernsey.” 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Bull  born  March  30, 1918.  traces  six  times  to  Imp.  Gold 
en  Secret.  His  dam  is  now  on  official  test  and  in  210 
days  lias  milked  9105  lbs.  of  milk  and  394  of  fat.  Bull 
nicely  marked.  Excellent  individual.  Price,  $400. 
W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset,  Mass. 
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Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R. I 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr,  -  East  Holliston.  Mass. 
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M GUERNSEYS 

SEVEN  HEIFERS  and  a  LANGWATER  BULL 

Prices  reasonable 

WALLUM  FARM,  Wallum  Lake,  R.  I, 

William  Reed,  Supt.  Telephone,  Pascoag  70 
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GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM 

Thoroughbred  Guernseys  rfgh^'iTs0' 

breeding,  sound  constitution.  Also  some  surplus 
young  stock,  all  bred,  for  sale.  List  on  application. 

Superintendent,  Box  425,  KAT0NAH,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  4(1  to  55  ibs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Bny  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


FOR 

SALE 


Guernsey  Bull 

10  months  old.  Good  individual,  from  practical, 
tuberculin  tested  herd.  Sire’s  dam  has  record  over 
12.000  lbs.  milk  and  650  lbs.  bntter  fat.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars. 

F.  C.  HITCHMAN.Supt.  Kiluna  Farm,  Manhassct,  L.  L.N.Y. 

Reg.  Guernsey  Cow 

5  yrs.  old,  will  freshen  in  April.  Price  reasonable. 
A  good  milker  and  sound.  We  also  offer  a  splendid 
yonng  bull,  11  mos.  old.  His  dam  on  A.  R.  test  _.nd 
she  will  produce  over  13,000  lbs.  milk  as  a  three- 
year-old.  His  sire  an  Imported  bullof  great  breeding. 
Waldorf  Farms,  North  Chatham.  N.  Y. 

Gold  Medal 

GRANDSON  IMP.  GOLDEN  SECRET  IFOR 
SIRE— GOLDEN  SECRET  OF  PENC0YD  |  SALE 

3  yr*.  old  and  a  good  bull.  Guaranted.  Price,  5600. 
Jordan  Farms,  -  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Cheap— 2  Reg.  Guernsey  BULL  CALVES 

born  Jan.  Uth  and  Dec.  14th,  1918.  A.  C.  CHENEY,  Cull* tan,  N.L 
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A  Great  Record 
Made  by  this 

GUERNSEY 

This  four -year ’•old 
Guernsey  cow  boasts 
a  yearly  production 
record  of  16,203.90 
lbs.  of  milk  and 
855.70  lbs.  of  butter 
fat.  She  has  been 
kept  in  the  pink  of 
health.  HEALTH 
pays  big  in  any  cow. 


Increase  Your  Milk  kcome — Sure 

Every  cow  you  own  that  is  less  than  100%  healthy 
is  losing  money  for  you.  And  the  fact  is  that  80%  of 
all  dairy  cows  are  below  a  proper  health  standard. 

The  vital  organs  of  cows  are  just  as  liable  to  be¬ 
come  diseased  and  sluggish  as  those  of  human  beings. 
They  need  the  same  kind  of  treatment — medicinal 
assistance.  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  overfeeding 
to  bolster  up  a  sluggish  system. 

KOW-KURE  has  met  with  such  great  popularity  among 
dairymen  because  it  acts  directly  on  the  digestive  and  gen¬ 
ital  organs,  toning  them  up,  making  them  function  prop¬ 
erly,  and  enabling  them  to  throw  off  disease. 

Such  ailments  as  Retained  Afterbirth,  Barren¬ 
ness,  Abortion,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite, 

Bunches  and  similar  troubles,  respond 
Quickly  to  the  strengthening  influence  of 
KOW-KURE  upon  the  entire  system. 

The  result  is  an  almost  immediate 
increase  of  milk  production. 


Your  druggist  or  feed  dealer  sells  KOWm 
KURE.  in  60c.  and  $1.20  packages. 
Send  tor  our  valuable  free  book, 

“The  Home  Cow  Doctor” 

It  tells  how  to  treat  all  the 
most  common  cow  diseases 
and  gives  much  valuable 
general  information. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


F°»  cows 
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ASSOoVtTO*  CO 


A  Year to 
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New  BUTTERFLY! 

Cream  Separators  have  these  exclusive,  high-grade  features: 
FViftionless  Divot  ball  bearings  bathed  in  oil — self-draining  bowl  . 

bathed  Guaranteed  highest  skimming  efficiency  and  durability.  Weg.  • 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial— Litetime  Guarantee 

sawsaH3?«BSSKia5'jto 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  2171  Marshall  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 


on  This  Easy,  Self-Earning  Plan! 

1  kYou  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all.  The  ma¬ 
chine  itself  will  save  its  own  cost  and  more 
before  you  pay.  We  ship  any  size  separator 
you  need  direct  from  our  factory  and  — 
give  you  a  whole  year  to  pay  our  low 
price  of  $38  and  up.  Read  what  Alfred 
Geatches,  North  Jackson,  O..  says:  We 
are  getting  more  than  twice  the  cream  we  were  ^ 
before.  The  separator  is  very  easy  to  clean  and 
runs  very  easy.”  Why  not  get  a  fully  guaranteed 

New  Butterfly  Separator  for. your  farm  - 

and  let  it  earn  its  cost  by  what  it  savcs^g 


EASY 

TO 

CLEAN 


f  More  than! 

_  150,000  _ 

f  NewButterflyi 
Separator* 

now  in  use. 


Sent  on  Trial 


UpvvarS  Jbn&ucam,  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use 


giving  splendid  sat- 
_ _  isfaction  justifies  in¬ 
vestigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  separator  only  $19.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  i v  i  w 

improvements.  Our  Absolut®  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  wond  y 

prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

sasss  sks*  araftf 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


(Continued  from  page  96) 

with  the  different  breeds.  Is  it  practical 
to  do  this?  I  have  heard  that  to  cross  the 
Holsteins  with  Jerseys  was  too  severe 
and  that  the  results  would  favor  beefy 
cows,  to  the  detriment  of  milk.  Is  this 
true?  I  have  seen  some  very  good  grades 
and  wonder  whether  it  would  be  all  right 
to  cross  on  to  a  half-blood  Jersey.  Would 
it  be  more  likely  to  succeed  than  the  first 
cross  with  the  full-blood  Jersey?  I  do 
not  care  especially  about  purebred  Hol¬ 
steins,  but  would  like  to  know  if  it  would 
be  better  for  me,-  as  I  am  situated,  to  sell 
some  of  my  cows  and  buy  purebred  ones 
as  a  foundation  for  a  new  herd.  My  cows 
are  good  ones.  C.  w. 

New  York. 

If  I  wished  to  establish  a  herd  of  dairy 
cows  the  production  of  which  would  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  average  Jersey 
and  the  quality  of  which  would  be  su¬ 
perior  to  that  yielded  by  the  average  Hol¬ 
stein,  I  would  not  go  about  it  by  breeding 
my  Jersey  cows  to  a  Holstein  bull.  In 
theory  it  sounds  plausible,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  desired  results  are  never  deliv¬ 
ered.  You  cannot  combine  in  any  one  ani¬ 
mal,  especially  by  means  of  crossbreeding, 
the  superior  qualities  of  both  breeds.  The 
heifers  resulting  from  this  cross  would 
be  just  as  likely  to  inherit  the  quantity 
production  of  the  Jersey  and  the  quality 
production  of  the  Holstein,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  after  the  first  cross  was  completed  ; 
you  have  very  little  to  work  with  and  the 
process  of  improvement  would  be  slow 
and  discouraging.  Crossbreeding  has  its 
virtues  when  it  comes  to  production  of 
meat-making  animals  intended  strictly  for 
market  purposes.  The  infusion  of  new 
blood  often  rejuvenates  herds  where  in¬ 
breeding  has  been  more  or  less  indulged 
and  where  size  and  constitutional  vigor 
have  been  depleted.  If  I  still  maintained 
the  herd  of  Jersey  cows  I  would  select  a 
Jersey  bull  to  mate  them  with  and  would 
attempt  to  bring  about  definite  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  manner,  rather  than  release 
the  prepotent  agencies  that  have  accumu¬ 
lated  by  making  a  radical  cross  that 
would  surely  molest  any  consistency  that 
might  have  been  established. 

If  I  wanted  to  get  into  the  Holstein 
business  I- would  buy  a  few  Holstein 
heifers,  grow  and  develop  these  speci¬ 
mens  until  they  were  mature,  then  grad¬ 
ually  reduce  my  Jersey  herd  accordingly. 
If  I  wanted  to  produce  milk  of  a  higher 
quality  I  would  still  rely  upon  my  Jer¬ 
seys  for  butterfat  and' the  Holsteins  for 
quantity,  mixing  the  milk  after  it  had 
been  milked,  rather  than  attempt  to  modi¬ 
fy  the  quality  and  quantity  by  any  cross¬ 
breeding  activities.  .  Disappointment  is 
sure  to  follow  any  attempt  to  improve  a 
herd  by  crossbreeding  in  the  belief  that 
you  could  combine  the  virtues  of  each 
breed  in  the  progeny  and  then  perpetuate 
this  feat  by  continuation  of  the  practice. 
The  achievement  of  our  most  successful 
breeders  of  dairy  cattle  does  not  record 
indiscriminate  matings  of  this  kind.  By 
weighing  the  feed  and  milk  and  by  choos¬ 
ing  a  sire  that  has  been  tried  and  known 
to  increase  the  dairy  instincts  of  the  re¬ 
sulting  heifers,  improvement  would  he 
consistent  and  quite  natural. 


Feeding  Holstein  Heifer 

What  would  he  a  suitable  gra  n  ration 
for  Holstein  '  fresh  recently,  when 

the  roughage  fed  is  clover  hay,  night  and 
morning,  cornstalks  at  noon,  and  mangels 
sufficient  to  allow  15  to  20  pounds  daily? 
Grain  prices  are:  Gluten,  $2.90;  hominy. 
$2.95;  cottonseed,  $3.40;  linseed,  $3.25; 
cornmeal,  $3.50 ;  bran,  probably  $2.75 ; 
none  on  hand  at  present.  c.  F.  N. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  grain 
mixture  for  a  Holstein  heifer,  assuming 
that  she  is  fresh  with  her  first  calf  and 
that  she  is  milking  40  pounds  per  day. 
With  clover  hay  as  roughage,  what  corn¬ 
stalks  she  will  clean  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  10  pounds  of  mangels  fed 
twice  daily,  the  mixture  would  be:  15 
pounds  hominy  meal,  15  cornmeal,  10  glu¬ 
ten,  5  oilmeal,  5  wheat  bran.  It  would  be 
appropriate  to  give  10  pounds  of  this 
grain  mixture  daily  in  addition  to  the 
roughage  available,  provided  the  produc¬ 
tion  is  as  much  as  I  have  assumed.  I 
would  feed  the  grain  on  the  cut  mangels, 


and  follow  this  ration  with  clover  hay, 
morning  and  evening.  The  cornstalks 
should  be  fed  during  the  middle  of  t  ho 
day,  giving  her  all  she  would  clean  up 
without  wastage. 

r 

Testing  a  Dairy  Herd 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  select  the 
best  four  animals  in  a  dairy  of  20  cows? 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  weighing  the 
milk  or  testing  for  butterfat,  the  only 
method  being  a  physical  examination  of 
the  individual  animals.  The  herd  is  most¬ 
ly  grade  Holsteins.  o.  A.  w. 

Masstna,  N.  Y. 

It  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  you  to 
obtain  a  pair  of  milk  scales  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  weigh  the  milk 
from  each  cow,  weighing  once  a  week,  and 
in  this  way  determine  accurately  the  in¬ 
dividual  production  of  each  animal.  There 
is  nothing  as  dependable  as  this  proced¬ 
ure,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
pick  out  the  profitable  from  the  unprofit¬ 
able  cow  in  your  dairy  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner.  Naturally  the  experienced  herdsman 
emphasizes  capacity,  constitution,  vigor, 
dairy  conformation,  and  also  pays  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  texture  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  udder.  A  dairy  cow  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  milk-making  machine. 
It  is  her  business  to  convert  farm  and 
grain  products  into  milk  or  butter  at  a 
profit,  and  the  only  way  that  one  can  de¬ 
termine  accurately  whether  his  milk-mak¬ 
ing  operation  is  yielding  a  new  dollar  for 
an  old  one  is  to  weigh  the  feed  fed  to  the 
animals,  weigh  the  milk  produced  by  the 
animals,  make  a  generous  allowance  for 
labor  and  overhead  charges,  and  calculate 
from  the  difference  whether  or  not  a  profit 
or  a  loss  is  the  result.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  weigh  all  the  feed  that  is  con¬ 
sumed  daily,  but  one  should  be  able  to  es¬ 
timate  at  the  end  of  each  month,  approx¬ 
imately,  the  quantity  of  grain  and  rough- 
age  that  has  been  fed  ;  likewise  he  ought 
to  know  the  relative  production  of  each 
cow.  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to 
pick  out  the  good  cow  from  the  poor  one 
and  to  determine  which  animals  are  pay¬ 
ing  their  board.  Experience  is  the  only 
school  that  will  educate  one  to  select 
useful  dairy  cows.  First,  one  must  have 
healthy  animals ;  they  must  he  backed  up 
with  some  breeding ;  they  must  be  well  fed 
and  given  quarters  that  will  he  conducive 
of  contentment  and  enable  the  caretaker 
to  give  his  animals  regular  care  and  real 
feed. 


Raisin  Seed  Meal 

Please  advise  me  regarding  raisin  seed 
meal.  I  can  get  it  at  $1.60  per  100 
pounds,  but  there  is  no  analysis  on  the 
bags,  but  it  is  claimed  to  run  12  per  cent 
fat.  Is  it  good  for  dairy  cows  and  horses 
if  fed  in  small  quantities  like  oil  meal, 
etc.?  w.  ir.  o. 

New  York. 

Raisin  seeds  are  rich  in  fat  and  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  ground  rather  finely  and 
freshly  ground  and  not  rancid  the  meal 
can  be  used  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent 
of  the  ration  for  horses,  cattle  or  fatten¬ 
ing  swine.  At  $32  per  ton  it  would  be  cheap 
feed,  and  for  dairy  cows  I  would  suggest 
the  following  combination :  Hominy  or 
corn  and  cob  meal,  400  pounds;  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  200  pounds;  continental 
gluten.  100  pounds;  raisin  seed  meal,  100 
pounds. 

For  horses,  the  chances  are  that  this 
material  would  not  be  palatable  and  if 
fed  at  all  it  should  be  fed  with  oats  and 
bran  and  the  roughage  fed  in  combinat.on 
with  this  mixture  should  be  Timothy  hay. 
If  Alfalfa  hay  or  clover  hay  were  used 
there  would  be  encountered  a  laxative 
condition  that  would  be  annoying. 

As  far  as'  swine  feeding  is  concerned, 
there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  feeding 
pigs  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  rich  in 
fat.  This  is  why  Soy  bean  meal  and  pea¬ 
nut  meal  have  been  used  extensively  in 
this  connection.  The  objection,  however, 
is  that  owing  to  their  high  content  of 
free  oil  and  non-soluble  fat,  the  material 
is  likely  to  become  rancid  through  fer¬ 
mentation.  Hence  care  must  be  exercised 
in  selecting  the  supplementary  feeds  and 
in  making  sure  that  the  materials  are 
fresh  and  recently  prepared.  For  market 
hogs  weighing  150  pounds  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  following:  500  pounds  shelled 
corn  or  cornmeal,  200  pounds  ground  rye, 
200  pounds  raisin  seed  meal,  75  pounds 
digester  tankage.  Feed  in  a  thick  mash 
twice  daily.  Skim-milk  would  add  value 
to  this  ration. 
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Barn  Planning  Service 

Advice  on  building,  ventilatien, 
etc*,  and  floor  plana,  free. 
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Labor  Saving 

BamEquipment 

TRADE  * 


James  Cups 

Make  More  Milk. 
Save  Work  and  Fuel 

Four  oillion  pounds  more  milk — $140,000,000  added  profits 
— may  be  had  this  winter  by  farmers  in  the  principal  dairy 
states,  simply  by  watering  their  cows  properly. 

A  sensational  statement,  yet  ’tis  but  simple  fact  proven  by  cow  test¬ 
ing  and  other  milk  records  in  many  herds. 

Water — the  simplest  means  of  increasing  milk  yields,  that  element 

which  is  almost  as  free  as  air  yet  as  important  as  high  priced  feed _ 

is  usually  disregarded  by  dairymen. 

Those  dairymen  who  realize  how  greatly  milk  flow  is  increased  by 
James  Drinking  Cups  are  reaping  huge  profits  on  their  investment. 


Reports  based  on  milk  records  of  27  herds, 
739  cows,  show  an  average  increase  per 
cow  per  day  of  2  45-100  lbs.,  a  saving  each 
winter  of  $2.50  in  labor  and  56c  of  fuel. 
2  45-100th  lbs.  per  day  is  490  lbs.  for  the 
season,  which  at  $3.50  totals  $17.15. 

One  herd  reports  increases  of  5  to  10  lbs. 
per  cow;  three  report  4-lb.  increases; 
three  say  3  lbs.;  six  2  lbs.;  three  1%  lbs.; 
one  %  lb.;  one  $8.56  during  the  win¬ 
ter;  one  $5.00;  one  $10.00;  one  reports  3% 


increase;  one  8%;  two  10%;  one  12%%; 
one  20%;  and  one  says  33%%  increase. 

These  reports  are  checked  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  other  reports  and  other  investi¬ 
gations.  Besides,  there  is  practical  una¬ 
nimity  of  judgment  that  James  Drinking 
Cups  help  prevent  spread  of  disease  and 
improve  cow  health. 

Write  today  for  booklet  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  regarding  James  Cups  and  the 
James  Free  Trial  Offer. 


Other  James  inventions  that  in¬ 
crease  milk  yields,  save  labor 
and  save  feed  are  the  Mor-Milk 
cow  stalls,  stanchions,  mangers, 
ventilators;  the  James  steel 
pens  for  cows,  calves,  bulls, 
sheep  and  hogs ;  manure,  feed 
and  milk  can  carriers ;  swing¬ 
ing  cranes ;  bull  staffs ;  floor 
scrapers ;  and  supporting 
columns. 

Barn  Planning 

Whether  you  intend  to  build. 


remodel  or  just  make  altera¬ 
tions  or  additions— either  now 
or  later  on — the  experience, 
special  knowledge,  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  James  Barn 
Planning  Department  is  at 
your  service. 

Free  Book 

The  320-page  book  “The  James- 
way”  tells  all  about  these  James 
inventions  that  save  labor,  in¬ 
crease  milk  yields,  promote  bet- 


J  ames  AVFg.  Co.  ai 


ter  cow  health  and  prevent 
spread  of  disease,  protect 
against,  dangerous  bulls  and 
make  . simpler  the  care  of  calves 
and  sick  cows. 

Mail  the  Coupon 

Let  James  Equipment  solve 
your  barn  problems.  Send  for 
the  book — mail  the  coupon  now 
— get  full  details  of  how  you  can 
cut  barn  work  in  half  and  make 
more  milk. 

Atkinson.Wis. 
rrvira,  N.  V 


OFF 

COUPON 


N.-S-3  | 
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James  Mfg.  Co.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  or  Elmira,  N.  Y.  R 

Please  send  me  your  free  book  on  barn  planning,  ventilation 
and  equipment.  Also  the  James  Barn  Magazine  (free). 

I  have . cows.  I  hope  to  build . Temodel . 

about . Am  interested  in  Stalls  (  ),  Stanchions  (  ),  Carriers  (  ), 

Drinking  Cups  (  ),  Ventilators  (  ),  Steel  Pens  (  ),  Bull  Staff  (  ). 

Name  . . 

R.  R.  Station  .  P.  O . 

R.  F.  D .  State  . 


James  Safety-First  Bull  Staff.  $3.50  f.  •.  b.  Ft.  Atkinson  or  Elmira.  Parcel  Post ;  1st  and  2nd  zones,  11c;  3rd  zone,  18c;  4th  zone,  33c;  5th  zona,  46c. 
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Exclusive  Features 

Make  Star  Equipment  “Different” 


Interior  of  Star  equipped  barn  owned  by 
H.  J.  Krebs,  Wilmington,  Del. 


THERE  are  big  reasons  why  Star 
Equipment  is  the  first  choice  where 
only  choice  equipment  will  do.  It  oilers  features  that  yon  cannot  find 
in  any  other  equipment.  For  example,  the  Star  Curb  Clamp,  which  does  away 
with  anchors  in  the  cement  and  simplifies  installation;  the  Star  One-piece  Arched 
Stall,  which  eliminates  clamp  irons  or  couplings  to  catch  dust  and  dirt;  the 
Star  Alignment  Device,  which  lengthens  or  shortens  the  cow  bed  instantly;  the 
Star  Unit  System,  which  enables  you  to  add  equipment  as  your  herd  increases. 


Interior 
of  Star 
equipped 
barn  owned 
by  C.  F.  Sturban, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


These  and  other  exclusive  Star  features  are  too  important  for  you  to  overlook 
now  when  saving  farm  work  and  expense  mean  more  than  ever  before. 


Send  For  the  STAR  Book 

and  let  us  offer  suggestions  for  equipping  your  barn  with  Star  Stalls  and  Stanchions.  Let  our 
architectural  department  show  you  practical  suggestions  on  building  a  new  barn  or  remodeling 
your  old  one.  Also  learn  about  Star  Watering  Bowls,  Double-Lock  Litter  Carriers,  Star-Feed 
Trucks,  Star  “Cannon-Ball”  Door  Hangers,  Star  Harvester  Hay  Tools  and  Star  Garage  Equip¬ 
ment.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  G 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.,  HARVARD,  ILLINOIS 

Eastern  Branch,  Industrial  Building,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

A 


Farm  Equipment 


Xl,fORGALLOWAYSl9I9 
M  SEPARATOR 

Hi  BOOK 

. _ A 

^'Get  Galloway’snewlow  1919  price.  Learn  latest  feat*  1 
ures  of  new  improved  Galloway  1919  Sanitary  Sepa- 
.  __ rators.  Thousands  now  in  use.  Over  4000  new  1919 
models  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Skims  closer,  is  easily  cleaned 
any  other.  Never  gets  ttnt  of  alignment.  All  working 
Smarts  run  in  oil  spray.  Has  all  rounded  corners-no  breaking  up 
of  butter-fat  globules— and  many  other  great  features.  A11  told  in 
big  new  1 9 19  book.  Kend for  it.  .  _ _ — 

DIRECT  FROM  GALLOWAY— FACTORY  PRICE 

You  can  get  a  Galloway  new  Improved 1 919  Separator  at  a  big  saving  be- 
••RiiRfi  itcomes  direct  from  factory.  The  cost  is  less  than  wholesale.  Four 
sfres  3  75  lb..  5  00  lb  .  7 5 O  lb..  9  50  lb.  at  fourlow  dlrectfactory prices, 
criilh  A  POSTAL  TODAY  Get  your  copy  at  once,  fatart  factory  dealing 
SEND  A  rutflAU^IUUAy  an(j  sav0  money  at  once*  Goods  shipped  fron^ 

points  near  you  to  save  Height.  Write !  ... 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  273  Galleway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  aremadeof  the 
Lbest  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned  — everlasting.  You  don’t 
f  have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  W rite  for  prices. 
Sold  in  carload  lots.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
NATCO  Silo,  NATCO  Corn  Crib,  NATCO  Building  Tile  and  NATCO 
Sewer  Pipe.  Send  for  the  new  editio  i  ofourbook,“Natcoon  theFarm”. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  1121  Fullin  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


DRa'n  till 


— Postpaid 

This  Big  Sample 
Box  of  My  Famous 
Healing  Ointment 


c.  c.  PHILLIPS 


I  want  you  to  see  for  your¬ 
self  what  a  wonderful  healing 
preparation  CORONA  WOOL 
FAT  COMPOUND  is.  I  want 
to  prove  to  you  on  your  own 
horses  and  cows  and  WITH¬ 
OUT  A  CENT  OF  COST,  Th.  Coron.  m™ 
how  quickly  it  will  heal  and 
cure  Galled  and  Sore  Shoulders.  Sore  Necks, 
Collar  Boils,  Barb  Wire  or  Other  Cuts,  Wounds, 
Scratches,  Split  Hoofs,  Sore  and  Contracted  Feet, 
Sore  Teats  ou  Cows,  Etc. 

CORONA 

is  unlike  anything  you  ever  tried  or  used.  Don’t  confuse  it 

with  salves  which  contain  grease  and  blister  compounds.  This  rem¬ 
edy  has  no  equal.  It  is  not  a  grease  but  the  fatty  secretions  extracted 
from  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  sheep.  It  is  readily  absorbed  by  skm 
and  hoof,  penetrates  to  the  inflamed  inner  tissues  and 

Heals  Without  Leaving  a  Scar 

CORONA  does  not  burn  or  blister,  grows  hair  over  cuts  and  sores, 
causes  no  pain,  soothes  and  heals  surprisingly  quick.  The  free  sample 
will  prove  my  claim.  A  postal  brings  it  postpaid ,  andl  ’ll  also  send  you 
my  free  book  “HOW  TO  TREAT  HOOFS,  WOUNDS,  SORES,  ETC." 

Send  for  both  today.  We  also  manufacture  Corona  Distemper  Cure  for 
Horses  and  Cows  and  Corona  Balm  for  household  use.  Sold  by  leading 
blacksmiths,  druggiatB,  harness  and  hardware  dealers.  (2) 

C.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Pres.,  THE  CORONA  Mfg.  CO.  10  Corona  Block,  Kenton,  0. 


Questions  About  Pigs 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Wintering  Brood  Sows  and  Pigs 

I  am  wintering  five  brood  sows  and 
seven  early  November  pigs.  I  have  corn, 
oats  and  barley.  I  am  going  to  feed  ear 
corn  as  the  main  feed  basis.  I  have  been 
using  half  oats  and  half  barley  or  shelled 
corn,  mixed  together  and  ground  into  a 
meal  for  slop.  This  mixture  costs  me  at 
present  $2.50  per  100  pounds,  which  looks 
too  high.  I  can  buy  middlings  at  $1.85 
per  100  pounds;  60  per  cent  tankage  at 
$5  50  per  100  pounds;  oil  meal  at  $3.25 
per  100  pounds.  It  looks  to  me  as  though 
it  would  pay  to  sell  the  corn  and  oats  and 
buy  middlings  and  tankage  for  the  money. 

I  have  good  clover  hay,  but  do  not  think 
much  of  it  as  a  hog  feed.  s.  H. 

Ohio. 

I  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
sell  my  corn,  barley  and  oats  and  pur¬ 
chase  middlings  and  tankage  for  the  brood 
sows.  Middlings  at  $1.S5  per  100  pounds 
would  prove  very  expensive  feed  for  brood 
sows.  Middlings  at  this  price  would  be 
nothing  but  ground  bran,  and  would  be 
worth  no  more  pound  for  pound  than  the 
clover  hay  you  are  discarding.  If  you 
will  make  some  slat  racks,  fill  these  with 
clover  hay  and  insist  that  the  brood  sows 
eat  generously  of  this  material  every  day 
you  will  not  only  economize  in  your  daily 
costs  of  feed,  but  your  sows  will  winter 
better  and  the  pigs  will  he  stronger  at 
farrowing  time  than  would  result  from 
feeding  them  exclusively  on  middlings  and 
tankage.  If  you  will  take  equal  parts  of 
corn,  barley  and  oats  and  feed  them  just 
enough  of  these  concentrates  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  clover  hay  and  provide  for  a 
gain  of  not  more  than  three-fourths  pound 
per  day  during  the  gestation  period,  your 
cost  will  not  be  excessive.  If  you  will 
add  about  five  per  cent  of  digester  tank¬ 
age  to  this  grain  ration  it  will  be  im¬ 
proved,  but  make  sure  that  your  grain 
supplements  your  clover,  rather  than  give 
them  all  the  grain  that  they  will  consume 
and  expect  them  to  eat  some  clover  hay 
in  addition.  Naturally  they  will  prefer 
*th<?  grain  to  the  hay,  but  if  the  grain  is 
denied  them  until  after  a  certain  amount 
of  hay  is  consumed,  your  problem  will  he 
solved.  I  would  not  feed  wheat  middlings 
to  mature  animals.  You  will  find  they 
are  an  expensive  source  of  food  nutrients, 
especially  under  the  milling  system,  where 
very  little  is  included  in  the  middlings 
but  the  hull  and  outer  coatings  of  the 
grain.  Digester  tankage  at  $5.50  per  100 
pounds  would  be  more* desirable  than  oil 
meal  at  $3.25  per  100  pounds,  and  oil 
meal  is  rather  laxative  for  -pigs  and  is 
not  as  satisfactory  as  the  tankage.  Bar 
corn  would  do  just  as  well  as  the  meal  for 
old  sows,  but  I  believe  a  few  oats  will  im¬ 
prove  any  ration  for  breeding  animals, 
whether  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  swine. 


Pigs  with  Blind  Staggers 

I  have  a  litter  of  pigs  about  eight  weeks 
©Id.  Have  been  feeding  them  cornmeal 
and  middlings  with  warm  water,  after 
starting  on  a  little  milk.  Yesterday  when 
I  fed  them  one  of  them  took  one  bite  and 
over  he  went  on  his  side  trembling.  _  I  i- 
nally  got  up.  He  did  the  same  at  night. 
This  morning  I  gave  them  a  couple  of 
ears  of  corn,  lie  took  one  bite,  squealed 
and  went  over  again  on  his  side  and  lay 
trembling.  Before  I  came  away  from  the 
barn  I  gave  them  another  ear  of  corn. 
He  ate  some,  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
bother  him  this  time.  I  lost  four  pigs  by 
the  same  sow  last  Spring  on  account  of 
this  same  trouble.  1  laid  it  to  feeding 
too  much  at  that  time  and  do  now.  Am 
I  right,  or  is  it  some  disease?  Only  one 
has  been  affected  so  far.  a.  J.  L. 

New  York. 

Your  pigs  are  suffering  from  what  is 
commonly  known  as  blind  staggers.  It 
is  caused  by  chronic  constipation  and 
from  the  further  fact  that  the  digestion  is 
incomplete  and  circulation  irregular.  I 
would  take  all  the  grain  away  from  these 
pigs  and  give  them  a  laxative,  perferably 
raw  linseed  oil.  They  will  not  take  this 
substance  unless  they  are  very  hungry, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  deny  them  food  for  24 
hours  previous  to  giving  them  this  oil. 
It  should  he  mechanically  mixed  with 
some  milk,  and  a  pig  weighing  50  pounds 
should  receive  two  tablespoons  of  the  raw 
linseed  oil.  Middlings  are  very  likely  to 
constipate  very  young  pigs  and  a  little 
oil  meal  added  to  your  mixture  would 
solve  your  problem.  Milk  when  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  a  ration  is  likely  to  bring 


about  the  same  condition,  and  any  change 
in  the  ration  for  pigs  should  be  made 
gradually  if  no  disorders  are  to  result. 
It  would  be  good  judgment  if  you  would 
steam  some  clover  leaves  and  let  the  pigs 
have  access  to  this  material.  Make  sure 
that  there  is  no  clogging  of  the  excretory 
system  and  the  congested  appearance  that 
you  describe  will  disappear.  Cholera 
sometimes  makes  its  initial  appearance  in 
this  manner,  yet  I  doubt  very  much  if 
your  trouble  is  anything  other  than  indi¬ 
gestion.  Try  the  oil  and  repeat  the  dos¬ 
age  until  the  system  is  well  relieved. 


Barley  Compared  with  Wheat  for  Pigs 

Is  barley  equal  to  wheat  in  feeding 
value  for  pigs?  If  not.  how  much  less  in 
value  is  it,  ton  for  ton?  What  per  cent 
of  tankage  (60  per  cent)  to  other  grains 
for  pigs  weighing  50  pounds,  100  pounds 
and  150  pounds,  my  feeds  being  wheat, 
barley,  oats  and  tankage?  If  your  figures 
are  for  corn,  what  per  cent  difference  be¬ 
tween  wheat  or  barley  and  corn?  w.  n. 
Maine. 

Based  upon  the  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  in  2,000  pounds  of  barley,  it  has 
been  determined  by  Savage  of  the  Cornell 
Station,  that  one  ton  of  wheat  contains 
1,602  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients,  while 
barley  contains  1,5S8,  and  that  if  both 
products  were  selling  at  $50  per  ton,  100 
pounds  of  the  ground  wheat  would  be 
worth  $3.12,  while  100  pounds  of  the 
ground  barley  would  he  worth  $3.15. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  from 
purely  a  chemical  standpoint  the 
products  are  almost  identical.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  should  prefer  barley  to 
wheat  for  feeding  pigs.  The  ground  wheat 
is  very  apt  to  dough  and  lump  in  the 
stomach,  which  condition  does  not  prevail 
with  the  ground  barley.  While  it  is  true 
that  wheat  middlings  are  considered 
especially  adapted  to  the  feeding  of  young 
pigs,  I  would  prefer  the  ground  barley 
for  use  in  feeding  swine  after  they  had 
reached  the  weight  of  75  pounds.  For 
pigs  weighing  50  pounds  I  would  allow 
them  10  per  cent  of  digester  tankage. 
For  pigs  weighing  100  pounds  the  amount 
should  be  reduced  to  eight  per  cent,  while 
after  they  reach  a  weight  of  150  pounds 
five  per  cent  would  he  abundant,  in  case 
they  are  supplied  with  some  feed  that 
carries  as  much  protein  as  oats  or  ground 
barley,  as  a  supplement  to  corn.  In  com¬ 
paring  barley  with  corn  on  the  same  basis, 
a  ton  of  corn  will  contain  1,714  pounds 
of  digestible  nutrients  as  compared  with 
1,588  for  the  barley,  while  100  pounds 
of  digestible  nutrients  in  corn  at  $50  per 
ton  would  cost  $2.92  as  compared  with 
$3.15  for  the  barley.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  one  considers  the  total  digest¬ 
ible  nutrients  contained  in  these  three 
available  feeds,  there  is  relatively  very 
little  difference.  A  ton  of  oats  ou  the 
other  hand  carries  only  1.408  pounds  of 
digestible  nutrients,  and  at  $50  per  ton 
100  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients  would 
cost  $3.55. 

Digester  tankage  analyzing  over  60  per 
cent  protein  contains  1,740  pounds  of 
digestible  nutrients  per  ton,  while  100 
pounds  of  the  digestible  material  at  $50 
per  ton  would  cost  $2.S7.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  as  far  as  the 
tankage  is  concerned,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  analysis  is  protein,  which  is  clearly 
the  most  expensive  material  to  purchase 
at  the  present  time.  During  the  last  two 
years,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  feed  stuff  calculations,  carbo¬ 
hydrate  feeds  have  in  reality  been  higher 
priced  than  the  protein  carriers.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  I  would  surely  force 
my  market  pigs  by  means  of  using  the 
self-feeder.  You  will  find  that  in  case 
you  supply  barley,  oats,  ground  wheat 
and  tankage  in  separate  compartments 
the  pigs  will  prefer  the  barley  to 
either  wheat  or  oats  and  that  they  will 
consume  tankage  in  about  the  proportions 
suggested  above. 

I  am  unable  to  determine  just  what  in¬ 
formation  you  request  relative  to  weights 
and  gains  of  pigs  fed  in  the  different 
ways,  but  if  you  will  make  your  inquiry 
more  in  detail,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
your  questions  and  calculate  the  cost  as 
you  may  determine. 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Grain  with  Oat  Straw 

What  is  the  best  grain  ration,  and  how 
much  should  I  feed  my  cows?  I  have 
nothing  but  oat  straw  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  Timothy  hay.  s.  w. 

New  York. 

Make  up  a  grain  ration  of  two  parts 
bran,  one  part  oil  meal,  one  part  gluten 
feed  and  two  parts  cottonseed  meal.  Add 
a  pound  of  coarse  fine  salt  to  each  100 
lb*,  of  feed  when  mixing  it  up.  Feed 
cows  a  pound  of  grain  to  each  3%  lbs. 
of  milk  produced  daily.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  nature  of  your  roughage  is  not 
better  adapted  for  feeding  the  dairy  cow. 
Oat  straw  and  Timothy  hay  makes  about 
the  poorest  milk  producing  combination 
there  is.  and  even  with  heavy  grain  feed¬ 
ing  cows  will  not  do  as  well  as  they  would 
on  mixed  or  clover  hay.  h.  f.  j. 

Milk  Ration;  Food  Composition 

I  have  one  cow  milking;  am  satisfied 
with  amount  ot  milk,  but  cream  is  very 
thin.  I  am  feeding  a  dairy  mixture.  I 
teed  about  five  quarts  twice  a  day,  with 
mangels  twice  a  day,  and  also  fairly  good 
hay  twice  a  day.  Cow  is  part  Guernsey 
and  Jersey ;  looks  good.  What  could  I 
add  to  the  ration?  21  What  is  the 
meaning  of  fat,  fiber,  etc.,  in  a  ration? 

New  York.  e.  f.  je, 

1.  The  feed  has  no  effect  on  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  cream  you  obtain  by  setting  your 
milk  in  shallow  pans.  Cream  obtained 
by  this  method  is  always  thin  and  seldom 
contains  more  than  20  per  cent  of  fat. 
Separation  can  be  made  a  little  more  com¬ 
plete  and  cream  somewhat  thicker,  al¬ 
though  it  will  be  more  or  less  lumpy,  if 
the  pan  of  milk  is  set  over  the  fire  and 
heated  until  it  just  begins  to  scum  over 
before  it  is  .set  away  to  cool.  The  ration 
you  are  feeding  is  very  good  indeed. 

2.  The  chemical  analysis  for  make-up 
of  a  feed  is  stated  in  terms  of  three  food 
nutrients,  so-called,  namely,  protein, 
carbohydrates,  fat.  The  function  of  the 
protein  is  to  promote  the  development  of 
muscular  tissue,  hair,  etc.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  constituent  of  milk  and  hence 
milk-producing  rations  must  contain  a  lib¬ 
eral  amount. 

The  carbohydrates  and  fat  are  the  en¬ 
ergy  parts  of  the  food,  and  help  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  body  warm,  in  enabling  it  to  per¬ 
form  its  functions  and  in  laying  on  fat. 
The  fiber  and  nitrogen  free  extract  to¬ 
gether  make  up  the  carbohydrates,  but  the 
nitrogen  free  extract  part  is  that  which  is 
of  most  value.  The  fiber  is  the  woody 
portion  of  a  food  stuff,  not  very  digestible 
and  of  little  feeding  value.  Most  of  the 
grain  feeds  naturally  contain  little  fiber, 
while  roughage  such  as  hay  and  straw, 
particularly  the  latter,  run  very  high  in 
this  constituent.  Even  in  the  case  of 
grain  feeds,  particularly  ready-mixed  ra¬ 
tions.  the  fiber  content  varies  somewhat. 
The  per  cent  of  fiber  is  therefore  placed 
on  the  tag  or  grain  sack  in  order  that  one 
may.  to  some  extent,  judge  the  value  of 
the  feed,  one  having  a  high  percent  of  the 
fiber  being  less  valuable  as  a  rule  than  one 
having  a  low  per  cent  of  the  fiber. 

The  fat  needs  no  explanation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  exists  in  all  food  stuffs  and  the  fat 
in  milk,  namely,  butterfat,  is  one  of  the 
most  commonly  spoken  of.  H.  I.  j. 


Buckwheat  for  Milch  Cows 

Compared  with  corn  and  other  feeds 
now  on  the  market,  what  is  the  value  of 
buckwheat  as  feed  for  milch  cows? 

New  York.  j.  B.  c. 

The  food  value  of  buckwheat  compares 
with  that  of  corn,  both  being  fattening  in 
their  nature  and  less  valuable  for  milk 
production  than  the  milling  by-products 
containing  more  protein.  Buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  when  reasonably  free  from  hulls, 
are  superior  to  ground  buckwheat  as  a 
food  for  milch  cows,  containing  propor¬ 
tionately  more  protein  than  does  the 
whole  grain.  It  is  good  practice,  there¬ 
fore,  to  sell  the  grain  and  purchase  the 
niiddlings  with  the  proceeds,  exchanging, 
in  this  way.  the  flour  of  the  buckwheat 
for  the  middlings  Buckwheat  middlings 
rank  in  feeding  Value  with  gluten  feed, 
brewers’  dried  grains  .and  malt  sprouts, 
and  are  among  the  most  valuable  dairy 

,ood8-  M.  B.  D. 


Ration  for  Butter  Making  and  for  Pigs 

1  I  would  like  a  balanced  ration  to  get 
the  most  and  cheapest  butter,  with  the 
following  feeds :  I  can  imy  hominy  meal 
Per  ton,  mixed  feed.  $40,  middlings 
$4.1.  1  have  on  hand  Alfalfa  and  some 

clover  hay,  mowed  oats,  corn  fodder,  some 
cane  cut  before  seed  formed.  2.  I  also 
have  some  little  pigs  that  I  would  like  to 
keep  growing  through  the  Winter.  What 
would  be  the  best  feed  for  them?  Are 
those  self-feeders  for  pigs  and  hogs  prac¬ 
tical?  Could  I  make  one  myself?  i„  s. 

Kentucky. 

1.  You  have  a  good  variety  of  Toughage, 
and  the  cows  should  have  what  they  can 
clean  up  at  least  three  times  a  day  ;  say 
forenoon,  ufternoon  and  early  evening. 
I  he  amount  and  system  of  feediug  this 
roughage  depend  on  the  amount  of  each 


on  hand.  I  should  aim  to  have  some  of 
the  Alfalfa  or  clover  last  them  through 
the  Winter,  and  feed  the  other  roughage 
along  with  it.  If  you  have  enough  of  the 
Alfalfa  and  clover  to  feed  twice  a  day, 
should  do  so;  if  not,  feed  only  once  a  day, 
with  two  feeds  of  other  roughage.  You 
really  should  have  more  variety  for  grain 
than  feeds  you  mention.  However,  if  you 
can  get  only  hominy,  mixed  feed  and  mid¬ 
dlings.  make  up  a  ration  using  equal  parts 
of  each  feed  and  add  one  pound  salt  to 
each  pound  of  feed.  Feed  this  feed  at 
rate  of  one  pound  to  3%  to  four  pounds 
of  milk  produced  daily. 

2.  I  judge  you  will  have  some  skim- 
milk  for  pigs,  since  I  note  you  are  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  for  butter  making.  This 
will  be  fine  for  them,  as  another  cheap 
source  of  protein  and  mineral  matter. 
Give  them  some  of  your  Alfalfa  hay.  This 
would  best  be  self-fed  in  a  rack  such  as  is 


used  in  feeding  sheep  ;  simply  a  rack  a 
foot  or  so  wide  at  bottom  and  l1/^  to  two 
feet  wide  at  top.  Make  as  long  as  neces¬ 
sary.  Slats  are  nailed  on  sides  about  4*4 
inches  apart  so  pig  can  get  his  mouth  in 
and  pull  out  hay  as  desired.  If  you  are 
to  feed  skim-milk,  and  unless  you  have  a 
large  number  of  pige,  make  a  grain  mix¬ 
ture  of  40  lbs.  hominy,  30  lbs.  mixed  feed, 
20  lbs.  middlings  and  10  lbs.  tankage  or 
linseed  oilmeal  and  feed  in  a  thin  slop 
with  skim-milk.  Self-feeders  are  very 
practical  Tor  feeding  dry  grain,  and  you 
could  doubtless  get  plans  for  making  one 
from  the  Experiment  Station  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.  H.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Tresh  Cows 

Would  you  make  a  ration  for  new  milk 
Holstein  cow  from  the  following  grains? 
Hay  (witch  grass  and  Red  top),  fed 
morning  and  night,  and  oat  hay  at  noon  ; 
bran.  $2.25  per  cwt. ;  cottonseed.  $3.24 ; 
oilmeal.  $3.15;  cornmeal,  $3.25;  brown 
middlings,  $2.65.  ,r.  h.  g. 

Vermont. 

Your  roughage  is  so  low  in  protein  that 
cornmeal  and  middlings,  also  low  in  pro¬ 


tein,  can  have  little  or  no  play  in  grain 
ration.  You  should  make  it.  200  lbs.  bran, 
150  lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal 
and  100  lbs.  middlings.  Add  1  lb.  of  salt 
to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed  when  mixing  it 

UP-  H.  F.  j. 


Fattening  an  Old  Cow 

I  have  an  old  cow  that  is  very  thin,  but 
has  good  teeth  and  good  appetite.  I  want 
to  fatten  her  in  the  least  possible  time. 
What  shall  I  feed?  I  have  soft  and  im¬ 
mature  corn,  good  fodder  and  cow  pea 
hay.  Yet  this  cow  has  become  thin  on 
this  good  fodder.  She  does  not  care  for 
it;  just  picks  over  it,  while  other  cows 
eat  it  with  relish.  g.  w.  g. 

Virginia. 

I  believe  the  best  advice  I  can  offer  is 
to  consult  a  butcher  right  away  and  see 
what  you  can  get  for  cow,  and  see  if  he 
thinks  it  possible  to  fatten  her.  If  she 
is  growing  thin  on  your  fodder  she  mav 
possibly  be  affected  with  tuberculosis, 
and  then  of  course  her  age  is  against  her. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  you  cannot  with 
profit  fatten  this  cow.  h.  f.  j. 


NOTE:  Skimmed  milk  is  a  dairy  by-product.  Vast  quantities  of  it  are  either 
fed  to  live  stock  or  wasted.  The  opening  of  a  new  market  for  skimmed  milk  is 
of  real  importance  to  the  entire  Dairy  Industry.  The  facts  set  forth  below 
deserve  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  farm  people,  and  of  all  Agricultural 
Extension  Workers. 

HEBE 

and  the  Dairy  Industry 

Every  phase  of  business  and  social  life  shows  new  conditions  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  Greater  even  than  the  call  for  men  and  muni¬ 
tions  has  been  and  is  the  call  for  food.  America  is  the  pantry 
and  kitchen  of  the  world  today. 

America  has  met  the  demands  upon  her,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
is  that  within  recent  years  through  inventive  minds  of  science 
alternative  foods  have  been  created  out  of  an  unchanged  or  dimin¬ 
ished  supply  of  raw  products.  One  of  these  is  Hebe . 


Hebe  is  a  compound  of  evaporated  skimmed 
milk  and  vegetable  fat.  It  is  properly 
labeled  and  marketed  for  just  ivhat  it  is. 
Hebe  plays  an  important  part  in  the  econo¬ 
mic  food  problems  of  the  day.  Hebe  utilizes 
vegetable  fat  of  very  high  food  value.  By 
using  this  highly  refined  vegetable  fat  a 
market  is  made  for  skimmed  milk. 

Of  the  84  billion  pounds  of  milk  produced  in 
1917,  less  than  3  %  was  condensed,  and  41  % 
was  used  for  butter  making.  From  the  41  % 
made  into  butter  there  was  left,  as  a  by¬ 
product,  30  billion  pounds  of  skimmed  milk 
which  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  states 
was  either  fed  to  live  stock  or  wasted.  Hebe 
reclaims  a  portion  of  this  skimmed  milk  and 
converts  it  into  a  nutritious  food  product. 

Hebe,  therefore,  is  a  product,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  which  creates  a  new  and  more  im¬ 
portant  market  for  skimmed  milk.  The 
manufacture  of  Hebe  is  not  an  endeavor  to 


gain  large  profits  by  replacing  butter  fat 
with  a  vegetable  fat,  for  Hebe  is  a  licensed 
product,  the  profits  on  which  are  regulated 
by  the  government. 

Hebe  is  recommended  principally  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  for  coffee.  Its  use  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  widens  the  market  for  milk.  The 
manufacture  of  Hebe  provides  a  steady 
demand  for  milk.  Dairymen  realize  the 
advantage  of  this  when  they  reflect  upon 
the  fact  that  without  regard  to  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  milk,  its  production  goes  on 
every  day.  Hebe  rescues  for  the  consumer 
the  valuable  food  constituents  of  the  sepa¬ 
rated  milk,  and  adds  to  them  the  healthful 
qualities  of  cocoanut  fat,  which  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  pronounced 
high  in  food  value. 

Hebe  is  a  distinctive  alternative  food  having 
a  place  of  its  own,  and  its  production,  as 
has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing,  is  a  direct 
benefit  to  the  Dairy  Industry  of  America. 


A  booklet  telling  the  interesting  story  of  Hebe  and  its  value 
to  the  Dairy  Industry  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  Address 
The  Hebe  Company,  2112  Consumers  Building,  Chicago. 
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Ailing  Animals 


sorbent  cotton  and  clean  bandages.  Re¬ 
new  the  dressing  once  daily.  A  new  hoof 
grows  on  in  time,  provided  the  horn- 
secreting  tissues  are  healthy.  A.  s.  A. 


cise  the  horse  every  day  and  if  possible 
allow  him  a  roomy  box  stall  when  in  the 
stable.  Rub  the  legs  and  then  bandage 
with  flannel  from  foot  to  hocks  each  time 
he  comes  in.  A.  s.  a. 


Contracted  Hoofs 

I  have  a  12-year-old  mare  with  con¬ 
tracted  fe.et,  making  her  quite  lame.  Can 
anything  be  done  for  a  cure?  E.  S.  S. 

New  York. 

Have  the  hoofs  leveled,  but  never  let 
the  horseshoer  cut  away  any  of  the  sole  or 
frog  other  than  the  dead  parts  which  are 
shelling  off,  nor  rasp  the  walls.  The  frog 
probably  has  contracted  until  it  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  which  it 
ought  to  do.  Twice  daily,  for  an  hour, 
soak  the  foot  in  soft  water,  then  dry  and 
apply  any  simple  greasy  hoof-dressing,  or 
keep  cold  wet  swabs  upon  the  hoof-heads. 
Continue  this  treatment  for  a  month  and 
then  clip  the  hair  from  the  hoof-heads  and 
blister  them,  one  at  a  time,  if  the  horn  is 
not  growing  down  normally.  It  requires 
a  year  or  a  little  more  to  grow  down  a 
new  hoof.  A.  S.  A. 


Pin  Worms 

I  have  a  horse  badly  affected  with 
small  white  worms  at  the  rectum.  These 
worms  are  about  two  or  three  inches 
long.  Could  you  give  me  a  remedy  for 
them?  E.  H.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Inject  into  the  rectum  on  three  conse¬ 
cutive  evenings  two  or  three  quarts  of 
lukewarm  water  and  a  cupful  of  decoc¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  made  by  steeping  tobacco 
stems  or  leaves  in  boiling  water  and 
allowing  it  to  stand  covered  for  12  hours 
before  straining  for  use.  Or  inject  a  de¬ 
coction  of  four  ormce6  of  quassia  powder 
or  chips  to  the  gallon  of  boiling  water, 
made  in  the  same  way  as  the  tobacco 
“tea.”  Use  the  solutions  lukewarm. 

A.  S.  A. 


Hard  Milker 

I  have  a  two-year-old  Jersey  heifer 
which  freshened  two  weeks  ago,  and  for 
the  last  two  or  three  days  she  milks  so 
hard  out  of  one  hind  teat  we  can  hardly 
milk  her;  there  seems  to  be  a  hard  bunch 
in  the  end  of  the  teat.  Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  to  save  the  teat?  She  is  giving 
eight  quarts  of  milk  to  a  milking. 

New  York.  R.  w.  B. 

Dilate  the  milk  duct  several  times  a 
day  by  means  of  a  sterilized  dilator  of 
the  glove  stretcher  pattern,  and  if  a 
thorough  use  of  this  does  not  suffice  have 
a  veterinarian  slit  down  through  the  ob¬ 
struction  by  means  of  a  sterilized  teat 
bistoury ;  then  strip  away  a  little  milk 
several  times  daily  during  the  healing 
process.  A  fresh,  smooth  clove  makes  a 
serviceable  teat  plug  when  the  top  of  the 
teat  is  sore  and  forms  a  scab  between 
milking.  Try  it.  A.  s.  A. 


Copperas  for  Worms 

I  went  to  the  drug  store  recently  for 
copperas  and  sulphur  to  mix  with  salt 
for  worms  in  horses,  and  the  druggist 
tc|d  ;me  of  a  man  who  had  lost  three 
horses  by  using  this  mixture  as  advised 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  used  it  with 
satisfaction  ever  since  I  have  kept  horses. 
Is  there  any  danger  in  feeding  this  mix¬ 
ture,  or  equal  parts  of  salt,  sulphur  and 
copperas  as  directed  so  often?  This  man 
says  that  they  wrote  Cornell  about  it, 
and  they  said  something  about  liberating 
free  arsenic  which  killed  the  horses. 

New  York.  H.  c. 

The  dose  of  powdered  copperas  (sul¬ 
phate  of  iron)  is  at  least  one  dram  for 
an  adult  horse,  while  sulphur  may  be 
given  in  two  to  four-dram  doses  and  salt 
freely.  The  mixture  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  powdered  copperas,  salt  and 
sulphur  has  been  given  in  tablespoonful 
doses  by  hundreds  of  people  without  any 
ill  effect,  and  it  is  fairly  destructive  to 
worms.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  give 
it  to  our  own  horses.  It  cannot  generate 
arsenic.  If  you  fear  the  copperas  give 
the  salt  and  sulphur  alone,  or  give  an 
even  dram  each  of  copperas  and  sulphur 
by  weight  and  two  drams  of  salt  at  one 
dose.  But  do  not  give  it  to  mares  in 
foal.  We  always  have  advised  against 
that,  as  it  possibly  may  cause  abortion. 
Neither  should  the  full  dose  be  given  to  a 
colt.  The  dose  has  to  be  reduced  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  horse. 

A.  S.  A. 


Nasal  Gleet 

I  have  a  horse  that  cot  what  I  sun- 
posed  was  the  distemper  last  Spring,  and 
he  seemed  to  get  partly  over  it.  but  ever 
since  that  time  has  had  a  discharge  from 
one  side  of  his  nose.  This  keens  running 
a  little  almost  all  the  time,  and  part  of 
the  time  smells  verv  offensively.  I  have 
been  looking  in  a  veterinary  book,  and 
believe  my  horse  has  what  is  called  nasal 
gleet.  Can  you  give  me  a  sure  cure  for  it? 

Pennsylvania.  p.  t.  j. 

The  term  “nasal  gleet”  merelv  means 
chronic  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  The 
probable  cause  of  the  discharge  described 
is  a  diseased  molar  tooth  in  the  uDDer 
jaw,  and  you  should  have  a  trained  vet- 
erinarian  remove  it  bv  trephining:,  after 
which  special  treatment  will  have  to  be 
given.  As  glanders  is  a  possibility,  the 
veterinarian  will,  of  course,  make  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  before  giving  treatment. 
Chronic  catarrh,  with  a  collection  of  pus 


in  a  sinus,  may  cause  similar  symptoms 
and  also  would  necessitate  trephining. 
Home  treatment  will  do  no  good. 

a.  s.  A. 


Cat  with  Catarrh 

We  have  a  cat  that  seems  to  have  a 
cold ;  coughs  quite  a  lot  and  acts  as  if 
there  was  something  in  his  throat,  which 
makes  it  quite  difficult  at  times  for  him  to 
breathe.  He  has  been  like  this  for  about 
five  months.  He  has  a  good  appetite  and 
is  not  thin.  What  is  the  trouble? 

New  York.  mbs.  w.  g.  k. 

This  cat  mav  be  afflicted  with  chronic 
catarrh,  but  as  tuberculosis  is  a  possi¬ 
bility,  we  should  not  feel  justified  in  pre¬ 
scribing  and  would  advise  you  to  have  a 
qualified  veterinarian  examine  the  animal. 
Meanwhile,  keep  it  away  from  children. 

ASA 


Fouls 

I  have  a  valuable  cow,  worth  $1,000, 
that  has  an  advanced  case  of  foul  or 
footrot.  In  the  past  I  always  cured  it 
with  a  creolin  solution  or  iodine  and 
vaseline.  On  this  present  case  I  am 
using  the  following:  After  washing  the 
foot  with  hot  water  with  a  little  creolin 
mixed  in,  I  first  paint  it  with  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash,  then  I  put  a  mixture  of 
powdered  iodide  of  mercury  and  blue 
vitrol  on  the  raw  spot,  and  cover  this 
with  a  poultice.  The  foot  does  not  get 
any  worse  and  neither  does  it  improve. 
Can  you  give  me  any  advice  on  this  case? 
A  physician  recommended  calomel  and 
cornstarch  to  be  used  as  a  powder, 
sprinkled  on  the  wound.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?  What  do  you  think  of  using 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  nitric  acid?  Would 
a  flaxseed  poultice  do  If  it  could  be  kept 
on?  Does  it  work  when  cold?  If  the 
hoof  would  rot  off,  would  it  grow  on 
again?  E.  M.  z. 

New  York. 

Cleanse  the  foot  and  apply  a  warm  flax¬ 
seed  poultice  night  and  morning  for  two 
days ;  then  cleanse  again  and  cut  away 
every  scrap  of  loose,  rotten  or  under-run 
horn  of  the  wall.  Afterward  immerse  the 
foot  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper 
in  a  pint  of  hot  water.  Then  cover  the 
sore  parts  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  each 
of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  calomel  and 
six  parts  of  boric  acid,  covered  with  ab- 


Mammitis;  Scours 

1.  My  cow’s  udder  caked,  and  we  used 
hot  brine  and  then  rubbed  linseed  oil  on. 
but  there  are  still  two  hard  lumDS  in  one 
side  of  the  hind  teat.  Each  lump  is  as  big 
as  a  goose  egg.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the 
matter  is,  and  what  to  do  for  her  to  cure 
it?  Is  the  milk  good?  It  looks  nice  and 
rich,  but  the  cream  or  milk  never  sours ;  if 
I  keep  the  cream  a  week  it  gets  rancid  and 
bitter,  but  not  sour.  2.  Also  have  three 
calves  about  five  months  old.  and  thev 
keep  poor  and  thin  all  the  time.  They 
eat  well ;  have  no  milk.  I  give  them  bran, 
calf  meal  and  cornmeal.  all  dry.  but  thev 
have  scoured  verv  badlv.  What  can  I  get 
for  them,  and  how  feed  them?  J.  F. 

Michigan. 

1.  As  the  udder  mav  be  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis,  have  the  cow  tested  with  tu¬ 
berculin.  Do  not  use  the  milk  unless  the 
cow  is  proved  free  from  tuberculosis. 
Meanwhile,  rub  iodine  ointment  into  the 
hardened  parts  of  the  udder  once  dailv. 
2.  Keep  the  calves  off  pasture.  Stop  feed¬ 
ing  bran  and  allow  boiled  milk,  whole 
oats  and  a  little  flaxseed  meal  along  with 
fine  clover  hay.  If  scouring  continues, 
give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  milk  and  then 
give  triple  sulpho-carbolate  tablets  twice 
daily  under  direction  of  a  veterinarian. 

A  R  A 


Chronic  Indigestion 

I  have  a  horse  about  15  years  old.  He 
is  troubled  with  constipation.  In  the 
Winter  when  not  doing  much  he  has  had 
two  sick  spells  of  stoppage  of  the  bowels. 
Hie  legs  stock  up  at  night,  but  it  goes 
down  when  working.  What  treatment 
would  you  advise?  G.  E.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Have  the  horse’s  teeth  put  in  order  by 
a  veterinarian.  If  the  hair  is  long  and 
rough  and  the  horse  sweats  in  the  stable 
clip  it  from  the  legs  above  knees  and 
hocks  and  from  the  belly  to  a  line  with 
the  straps  of  breast  collar  and  breeching. 
Allow  free  access  to  rock  salt.  Give  the 
drinking  water  before  feeding.  Allow 
carrots  or  some  sound  corn  silage  and 
make  wheat  bran  a  part  of  the  ration. 
If  a  month  of  this  treatment  does  not 
change  conditions  and  constipation  per¬ 
sists  dissolve  two  tablesoonfuls  glauber 
salts  in  hot  water  and  add  it  to  the 
drinking  water  once  only  until  the 
bowels  become  relaxed.  Work  or  exer- 


Worms  - 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  colt?  It  is  3 ^  months  old  and 
has  been  weaned  about  six  weeks ;  has 
done  well  until  the  past  10  days,  when  it 
has  got  very  poor ;  coat  is  rough  and  rubs 
tail.  I  have  tried  to  find  lice,  but  can¬ 
not;  thought  it  must  be  worms.  Would 
you  give  some  medicine  as  for  an  older 
horse  ?  T.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

Blood  worms  probably  are  present  and 
they  often  kill  a  colt,  as  they  sap  the 
blood,  and  there  is  no  certain  remedy. 
The  worms  are  small,  blunt  at  one  end 
like  a  tiny  shingle  nail  and  pink  or  red 
in  color.  They  may  be  found  by  washing 
the  frneces  through  cheesecloth.  Feed 
generously  of  crushed  oats,  wheat  bran, 
oil  meal,  milk  and  clover  hay.  Twice 
daily  in  the  feed  mix  a  teaspoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  salt  and  one 
part  each  of  powdered  copperas  and  sul¬ 
phur.  Continue  for  a  week,  then  stop 
for  10  days,  and  then  give  as  before. 

A.  S.  A. 


Lameness 

Will  you  give  me  the  exact  symptoms 
of  spavin  lameness,  as  in  the  case  of  hid¬ 
den  6pavin?  Wherein  does  it  differ  from 
hip-joint  lameness?  Will  a  blind  spavin, 
if  not  too  severe,  cease  to  cause  lame¬ 
ness  after  a  while  in  a  young  horse? 

New  York.  E.  E. 

Lameness  due  to  an  apparent  or  hidden 
(occult)  spavin  is  most  apparent  when 
the  horse  is  made  to  “stand  over”  in  his 
stall.  He  warms  out  of  the  lameness 
after  trotting  a  few  rods  and  becomes  as 
lame  as  ever  when  rested.  The  toe  of 
the  shoe  is  worn  down.  Hip  lameness  is 
continuous  and  the  heels  of  the  shoe  may 
be  worn  down.  To  test  for  spavin  lame¬ 
ness  have  the  horse  led  out  by  halter  and 
instruct  the  attendant  to  trot  the  animal 
forward  the  moment  the  hind  foot  of  the 
suspected  leg  is  dropped  after  having 
been  held  up  for  a  few  minutes  to  tightly 
shut  the  hock  joint.  If  a  spavin  is 
present  the  horse  will  go  intensely  lame 
for  some  distance  and  much  lamer  than 
before  the  test.  There  is  no  probability 
that  an  occult  spavin  will  cease  to  cause 
lameness.  Lameness  from  such  a  cause 
is  chronic,  tends  to  become  worse  and 
often  proves  incurable.  A.  s.  A. 


It’s  the  Business  End  of  a  Spreader 

That  Counts! 


You  don’t  buy  a  spreader  for  looks.  You’re  interested  in  its  capacity  for  down¬ 
right  hard  work.  And  its  the  business  end  of  a  spreader  that  tells  the  story.  Does  it 
pulverize  thoroughly — does  it  spread,  and  not  just  unload?  Will  it  last?  Those  are 
the  things  you  want  to  make  sure  of! 


Look  at  the  business  end  of  the  Bellevue  No.  10 
Spreader! 

Those  two  pulverizing  cylinders  are  active  at  all 
times  and  are  a  positive  guarantee  against  chunks 
passing  over  the  top.  The  upper  cylinder  reduces 
the  draft  for  it  removes  the  top  weight  before  the 
load  reaches  the  main  cylinder  and  in  this  way 
reduces  the  horse  power  required. 

Notice  too,  the  distributor  blades — steel  instead 


of  wood  —  regular  equipment  in  the  Bellevue. 
They’re  hexagonal  in  shape— have  sharp  corners 
—and  are  arranged  so  that  they  give  the  pulverized 
manure  a  wider  spread  than  any  other  arrangement 
possibly  could— and  they  assist  in  pulverizing.  No 
frozen  chunks  can  break  them.  They’re  made  to 
last — built  for  years  of  service — just  like  all  parts 
of  the  Bellevue  No.  10  Spreader. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  it — and  if  he  doesn’t  know, 
write  us  for  our  free  Spreader  Catalog. 


OHIO  CULTIVATOR  COMPANY  BELLEVUE,  OHIO 

Address  Dept.  IS 


«^BE  LEEVUE 
SPREADER 
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Grain  Ration;  Education  for  Farm  Boys 

Would  you  give  mo  a  grain  ration  for 
Guernsey-Holeteiu  cows,  the  oldest  six 
years?  We  have  good  Learning  silage, 
well-eared  and  mixed  clover,  Alfalfa  and 
Timothy  hay.  I  have  been  feeding  half 
distillers’  grains  and  Buffalo  gluten  and 
made  butter,  but  now  have  to  send  the 
milk  to  the  factory.  My  two  sons,  high 
school  boys,  care  for  stock  very  regularly  ; 
they  are  natural  farmers,  but  not  natural 
students;  still  they  are  anxious  to  get  an 
education  and  graduate  from  high  school. 
What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  best  plan 
for  such  boys;  sending  them  off  to  some 
agricultural  school  or  lettiug  them  work 
with  some  good  practical  farmer  who  is  a 
man  of  good  principle?  They  are  both 
strong  boys,  one  la  years,  six  feet  tall, 
and  the  other  17  years,  5  feet  10  inches. 
The  youngest  is  in  his  second  year  at  high 
school ;  the  other  in  his  third.  The  oldest 
one  has  had  a  very  hard  time  with  the 
"flu"  and  is  quite  behind  in  his  school 
work ;  thinks  he  cannot  make  good  at 
regents’  examinations.  Would  you  advise 
his  entering  another  school  this  Winter? 
If  so.  what  course  would  be  the  most 
practical  for  a  boy  with  limited  means? 

New  York.  e.  r.  t. 

Feed  the  cows  .",0  to  40  lbs.  of  silage 
per  bead  per  day  and  all  the  hay  they 
will  clean  up.  Dried  distillers’  grains  are 
line  to  use  in  the  ration,  but  probably  you 
will  not  be  able  to  get  them  much  longer. 
If  they  are  available,  make  up  a  grain 
mixture  of  200  lbs.  dried  distillers’  grains, 
200  lbs.  of  liomiuy  feed  or  cornmeal,  or 
300  lbs.  of  hominy.  100  lbs.  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  100  lbs.  of  gluten  feed.  If 
distillers’  grains  go  off  the  market,  make 
it  200  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  or  ground  oats 
or  ground  barley.  100  lbs.  of  hominy  feed, 
100  lbs.  of  gluten  feed  and  100  lbs.  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  or  linseed  oilmeal.  In  either  case 
add  a  pound  of  coarse  fine  salt  to  each  100 
lbs.  of  feed.  These  feeds  are  mixed  by 
simply  dumping  them  in  a  pile,  lightest 
feeds  at  the  bottom,  on  the  floor  and 
shoveling  them  over  a  couple  of  times  and 
then  into  the  feed  bin. 

It  would  certainly  seem  advisable  for 
the  younger  boy  to  remain  in  high  school 
and  pass  up  his  year's  work,  lie  can 
most  likely  decide  on  his  future  career 
much  better  after  he  has  finished  high 
school.  If  the  older  boy  is  settled  on 
running  the  farm  and  must  lose  out  this 
year  iu  high  school  anyway,  it  would  be 
best  for  you  to  write  the  Register  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University  at  Ithaca  and  find  out 
what  kind  of  an  agricultural*  course  he 
can  enter  with  his  limited  amount  of  high 
school  work.  Most  of  our  State  institu¬ 
tions  have  very  practical  two-year  courses 
in  agriculture  that  with  some  practical 
experience  on  an  up-to-date  farm  admir¬ 
ably  fit  a  young  man  to  take  up  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  farm  of  his  own.  H.  F.  j. 
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Hard  Churning 

I  have  two  cows.  I  feed  them  corn 
fodder,  hay.  meal,  bran  and  mangel  beets. 
One  gives  more  milk  than  the  other,  but 
it  takes  me  from  two  to  three  hours  to 
churn,  and  one  batch  of  cream  did  not 
come  to  butter  then.  I  would  like  to 
know  why.  Everything  gets  the  same 
care.  H.  E.  R. 

Vermont. 

At  this  time  of  year  we  get  hundreds  of 
letters  from  people  having  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  butter  to  come.  The  main  reasons 
are  the  fact  that  the  cow  or  cows  have 
been  milking  for  some  time,  a  thin  cream 
is  separated,  cream  ripened  but  little, 
churning  temperature  too  low  and  feed  is 
not  of  succulent  or  juicy  nature.  Cream 
from  cows  far  advauced  in  lactation,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  be  Ilolsteins,  churns  with 
great  difficulty.  If  this  cream  contains 
less  than  25  per  cent  fat.  and  is  not  rip¬ 
ened  so  it  begins  to  taste  sour,  churning  is 
all  the  more  difficult.  The  thermometer, 
if  one  ie  used,  may  be  inaccurate.  A  few 
degrees  make  a  big  dffereuee.  A  thin 
cream  may  have  to  be  churned  as  high  as 
65°  F.  at  this  time  of  year,  aud  the  butter 
firmed  slightly  by  using  colder  wash  wa¬ 
ter.  The  beets  you  are  feeding  should 
help  on  the  feeding  part  of  it.  Another 
factor  that  may  enter  in  is  having  the 
churn  too  full  or  not  full  enough.  One- 
fourth  to  one-third  full  is  best. 

If  ripening  the  cream  a  little  more  and 
using  a  higher  churning  temperature  does 
not  bring  the  butter,  pasteurize  the  cream 
the  day  before  churning  by  setting  pail  of 
cream  in  vessel  of  hot  water  and  heating 
it  to  145  degrees  and  holding  it  there  30 
minutes.  Then  cool  to  churning  tempera¬ 
ture.  hold  over  night  aud  churn.  Keep 
cream  stirred  during  heating  and  cooling 
process.  Cream  thus  pasteurized  churns 
much  easier  than  unpasteurized  sweet 
cream.  If  you  happen  to  be  using  a  sep¬ 
arator  be  sure  to  see  to  it  that  you  skim 
about  a  30  per  cent  cream.  n.  F.  j. 


Ration  for  Holsteins 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  balanced 
grain  ration  to  feed  three  grade  llolsteiu 
cows?  I  have  only  corn  fodder  for  rough- 
age.  F.  L.  C. 

Connecticut. 

It  cannot  be  done  with  corn  fodder  as 
the  sole  roughage.  This  feed  is  low  in 
protein  and  requires  that  high  protein 
feeds  be  used  with  it.  To  make  an  exact 
balance  would  require  the  sole  use  of  a 
feed  even  richer  iu  protein  than  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  I  should  make  the  ration  as 
near  balanced  as  possible  by  using  three 
parts  cottonseed  meal,  two  parts  wheat 
bran,  one  part  linseed  oilmeal  and  one 
part  gluten  feed.  h.  f.  j. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  Jersey  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion, jinnual  meeting,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan. 
14-17. 

Trenton,  N.  J. — Poultry  Show'.  .Tan. 

13- 3  7. 

Boston,  Mass. — Poultry  Show*.  Jan. 

14- 18. 

,  Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  joint  meeting,  Rochester.  N. 
Y..  Jan.  15-17. 

Third  Annual  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Convention,  Trenton,  Jan.  13-17. 

New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Association, 
annual  meeting  and  exhibition,  the  Arm¬ 
ory.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  13-17. 

National  Western  Stock  Show.  Denver, 
Colo.,  Jan.  17-26. 

Farmers’  Week,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan. 
20-24. 

Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York — 
Poultry  Show,  Jan.  21-25. 

Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association, 
Connecticut  Sheep  Breeders’  Association, 
Connecticut  Poultrymen’s  Association, 
Hartford.  Conn.,  Jan.  21-22. 

New  York  State  Breeders  ’Association, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29-31.  H.  B.  Har¬ 
pending,  president,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Connecticut  Pomological  Society.  Con¬ 
necticut  Vegetable  Growers’  Association, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  23-24. 

Ohio  State  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Jan.  27-31. 

Second  Annual  Ohio  Farmers’  Tractor 
Demonstrations.  Columbus.  Jan.  27-31. 

Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Association,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Jan.  27-28. 

Ohio  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Columbus,  Jan.  27. 


Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  .Tan.  28-29. 

Ohio  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Columbus,  Jan.  2S-30. 

State  Farmers’  Institute,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Jan.  28. 

Ohio  Beekeepers’  Association,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Jan.  28-29. 

Ohio  Rural  Life  Association,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Jan.  29-31. 

Reunion  of  Washington  Corn  Tourists, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  .Tan.  29. 

Ohio  Pert-heron  Breeders’  Association, 
Columbus.  Jan.  29. 

Conference  of  Boys’  and  Girls’  Club 
Workers.  Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan.  30-31. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen’s  Association,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Jan.  29-31. 

Ohio  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Columbus, 
Jan.  29. 

Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association, 
Columbus,  Jan.  30. 

Ohio  Creamery  Owners’  and  Managers’ 
Association.  Columbus.  Jan.  30. 

Ohio  Milk  Distributors’  Association, 
Columbus,  Jan.  30. 

Ohio  Milk  Producers’  Association.  Co¬ 
lumbus.  Jan.  30-31. 

TIolstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Columbus.  Ohio,  Jan.  31. 

Ohio  Swiss  Cheese  Association,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Jan.  31. 

American  Carnation  Society.  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Jan.  29-30. 

Massachusetts  Dairymen’s  Association, 
annual  meeting.  Horticultural  Hall,  Bos¬ 
ton.  week  of  Feb.  10. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston.  Feb.  11-12. 

Union  meeting,  agricultural  organiza- 
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of  Massachusetts,  Horticultural 
Hall.  Boston.  Feb.  11-14. 

California  International  Live  Stock 
Show.  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  Feb.  8-15. 

Omaha  Inter-State  Land  Show,  Munici¬ 
pal  Auditorium.  Omaha.  Neb.,  Feb.  12-22. 

Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
\  egetable  Growers’  Association,  to  be 
held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston. 
Feb.  12. 

Farmers’  Week.  New  York  Agricultural 
College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10-15. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Jan.  30 — Purebred  Holsteins  dispersal 
sale;  Albert  Braymer,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4-5 — Ilolsteins,  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Co..  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

April  1-2—  Holsteins,  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Co..  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Jan.  8-10 — Ohio  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association,  Shorthorns,  Columbus,  Ohio ; 
I  .  (u.  Ross,  sales  manager. 

Feb.  18-21 — Shorthorn  Congress  Show 
and  Sale,  Chicago,  Ill.;  F.  W.  Harding 
manager. 

March  7 — W.  C.  McGavock,  Duroc- 
Jerseys,  Mt.  Pulaski,  Ill. 


A  group  of  old  ladies  were  talking 
knitt'ag  on  a  veranda.  The  conversation 
got  around  to  how  much  each  weighed  at 
birth.  One  old  lady  said:  "Well  I 
weighed  just  three  and  a  half  pounds." 
The  others  gasped  and  one  of  them  asked  : 
“And  did  you  live?’’  "They  say  I  did." 
answered  the  other  woman,  “and  done 
well.” — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Essex — $1395 

Light  Weight,  Durable,  Rich  in  Appointments,  Low 
in  Cost,  Economical  and  a  Tremendous  Performer 

Is  Now  Ready 


You  are  to  advertise  the  Essex. 

Instead  of  our  praising  it,  we  wish  you  to 
do  that.  And  what  you  will  say  is  what 
we  want  everyone  else  to  think. 

Every  praise  that  can  be  suggested  has 
already  been  applied  to  some  other  car 
and,  as  you  know,  all  cars  do  not  come 
up  to  the  claims  made  for  them. 

So  the  Essex  must  speak  for  itself. 

It  is  endorsed  and  will  be  sold  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  automobile  dealers  in  every  section  of 
the  world. 

Dealers  of  their  type  do  not  take  on  cars 
about  which  they  have  the  least  doubt. 
They  do  not  make  selling  contracts  with 
new  and  untried  organizations. 

The  Essex  Will  Endure 

A  real  car  must  have  stability.  It  must 
remain  rigid  and  free  from  squeaks  and 
rattles. 

You  will  see  why  this  is  so  with 
the  Essex.  Hard  service  cannot 
loosen  the  body  Joints  nor  twist 
the  radiator. 

Be  sure  this  is  emphasized  by 
driving  over  cobblestone  pave¬ 
ments  or  rough  roads.  Take  any 
speed  you  like.  You  will  find  it  a 
comfortable  ride  and  will  marvel 
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that  over  such  a  road  and  at  such  a  speed 
you  are  not  pitched  or  bounced  about. 

Has  Economy  of  the  Light  Car, 
Comfort  and  Endurance 
of  the  Costliest 

The  Essex’s  motor  would  inspire  a  whole 
season’s  advertising  campaign.  A  slogan 
might  be  written  about  its  beauty. 

Its  economy  of  fuel,  lubrication  and  tires 
appeals  to  others. 

It  awakens  the  pride  of  ownership.  It  has 
dignity  that  comes  from  power  and  poise. 
It  will  retain  its  smoothness  and  flexibility 
and  quietness  throughout  long  hard  service. 

The  Essex  is  light  in  weight  and  cost.  It 
is  rich  in  detail  and  refinement. 

Everyone  says  nice  things  about  the  Essex. 

We  Are  Not  Asking  You  To  Buy 
Now,  Just  Ride  in  the  Essex 

Only  a  few  cars  are  available  for 
each  territory.  The  first  ones  are 
being  distributed  so  as  to  reveal 
their  qualities  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people.  When  you  see 
by  the  newspaper  that  your  dealer 
is  ready  with  his  Essex,  go  look  at 
it  and  tell  your  impressions  to 
friends. 
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Make  Bam  Work  Easier' 

For  The  Boy  with 


vfl®iSs5''}S  wbmBw^  wwS»\.v* 

Labor Sawn^®arn  Equipment 


WM.  LOUDEN 

Whoso  inventions  in  labor- 
saving  equipment  are  used 
in  over  a  million  barns. 


Louden  Emancipator  Litter  Carrier-- 

Saves  one- half  the  time  in  barn  cleaning-. 
Safe  and  tiouble- proof.  No  clutches, 
brakes  or  ratchets. 


“When  the  boys  come 
marching  home”  they  will 
find  easier,  more  pleasant 
jobs  on  the  farms  where 
Louden  Barn  Equipment  has 
been  installed. 

The  Louden  Equipped 
Barn  is  a  neat,  light,  well  ventilated,  prop¬ 
erly  arranged  barn,  with  up-to-date  me¬ 
chanical  conveniences  which  ease  and 
shorten  the  daily  work  every  single  day  in 
the  year,  prevent  waste  of  time  and  feed, 
give  health  and  safety,  com¬ 
fort  and  contentment  to  cows, 
not  possible  with  out-of-date 
equipment — increase  the  quantity 
the  quality  of  their  milk  yield. 

Louden  Equipment  Begins  Making 
Money  the  Day  It  Is  Installed 

Ons  man  handles  and  takes  care  of  twice  the  number  of 
cows  as  in  the  old  way — saves  half  the  labor  and  time  at 
feeding  with  Louden  Feed  Carriers;  all  the  time  and  labor  of 
watering,  with  Louden  Detachable  Water  Bowls;  half  the 
time  and  labor  of  barn  cleaning  with  Louden  Litter  Carriers. 

Y ou  can  install  any  part  of  Louden  Equipment,  or  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit,  in  your  present  barn,  without  remodeling  it. 

Get  Our  Big  New  224-Page  Catalog 

which  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  postpaid  on  re¬ 
quest  without  charge  or  obligation.  Shows  Stalls  and 
Stanchions,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers,  Animal  Pens  of 
all  kinds.  Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power  Hoists,  Barn 
and  Garage  Door  Hangers,  Detachable  Water  Bowls, 
Cupolas,  Ventilators — “Everything  for  the  Barn.” 

Are  You  Going  to  Build  or  Remodel  a  Barn? 

If  so,  get  Louden  Barn  Plans — a  1  12-page  book  all  on 
barn  building.  74  barns  with  estimated  cost;  discusses 


and 


improve 


every  phase  of  barn  building — postpaid,  no  charge  or 
obligation.  Write  us  what  kind  of  barn  you  have  in 
mind,  number  and  kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  ho  rse,  and 
our  experts  will  offer  dollar-saving  suggestions. 


Louden  Oulck  Detachable  Water  Bowl— 

Suj>pHes  cows  with  water  regularly-  -increases 


- 2  yield.  Easily  and  quickly 

^terilizing:.  Easily  installed. 


detached  for 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2626  Court  St.  (.Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 
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IRN  IS  MONEY- SAVE  IT! 

SAVE  CORN  by  making  silage  without  delay  when  £he  crop 
is  just  right— before  loss  from  drought,  frost  or  aging.  Re¬ 
fill  your  silo  after  the  first  silage  has  settled  and  increase 
its  capacity  25  per  cent. 

Get  fat  on  the  cattle  and  money  in  the  bank  by  using  the 
maker  of  clean-cut,  mold-proof  silage,  the 


TRADE 


MAOrt 


REG  US 


pat.  orr 


SAFE  SILAGE  CUTTERS 

The  standard  cutter  whoso  four  big  patented  features  have  made  it  the  choice 
of  thousands  of  farmers  and  doubled  the  output  last  year— Automatic  Safety 
Yoke  protecting  operator;  Cushion-Drive  protecting  machine  in  its  steel-plate 
case;  Springless  Compression  Force  Feed  with  auxiliary  roll  to  take  whole  bundles 
and  rigid  aligned  knife  adjustment  with  three  bearings  and  steel- 
rail  base.  Solid,  safe  disk,  straight,  easily-sharpened  knives 
cut  as  fast  as  you  can  feed  corn  into  the  hopper,  fans  throw 
and  blow  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  silo,  saving  power. 

A  size  for  your  power  and  work;  a  distributor  and  local 
dealer  to  care  for  you,  a  company  established  in  1842  behind 
a  standard,  strongly  warranted  machine. 

Write  for  the  “Money  Maker”  catalog.  It  will  interest  you. 

SWAYNE.  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

350  Main  Street  Richmond,  Indiana 
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Bringing  Up  the  Family  Calf 

no.  v. 

Advisability  of  Raising  a  Calf. — 
Frequently  the  family  cow  owner  desires 
to  raise  a  calf  from  his  cow  to  increase 
the  size  of  his  herd  to  two  cows,  or  to 
take  the  place  of  its  mother  whose  years 
of  usefulness  are  about  over.  If  one  is  to 
raise  a-  calf  he  should  be  reasonably  sure 
that  his  calf  is  worth  raising.  This 
means  that  the  cow  should  have  proved 
entirely  satisfactory  in  that  she  has  been 
a  persistent  milker  and  one  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  enough  to  pay  her  fet'd 
bill.  The  sire  of  the  calf  should  be  a 
purebred  bull.  When  these  things  are 
true,  one  stands  much  better  chance  of 
raising  a  good  cow  than  if  they  raise  it 
because  the  calf  looks  pretty  and  is  so 
“cute”  they  hate  to  sell  it. 

Minimum  Amount  of  Milk  to  Be 
Used. — Where  plenty  of  milk  and  skim 
milk  are  available  it  is  quite  the  common 
practice  to  feed  milk  eight  to  12  lbs.  a 
day,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  calf, 
until  the  calf  is  two  to  three  weeks  old, 
and  then  gradually  change  this  to  skim- 
milk.  The  skim-milk  may  be  fed  until 
the  calf  is  six  mouths  old.  At  about  the 
third  week,  the  calf  begins  to  eat  hay 
and  a  home  mixed  grain  ration  of  equal 
parts  ground  oats,  cornmeal  and  linseed 
oil  meal.  The  milk  of  the  family  cow 
cannot  generally  be  spared  for  the  calf, 
so  that  substitutes  must  be  used.  There 
are  a  number  of  prepared  calf  meals  on 
the  market  that  give  good  results  if  used 
according  to  directions.  They  are  expen¬ 
sive.  Their  use  is  simple,  however,  and 
in  many  cases  their  use  by  the  family  cow 
owner  is  advisable.  A  calf  meal  may  be 
made  up  at  home  that  will  give  good  re¬ 
sults.  In  an  experiment  at  the  Purdue 
Experiment  Station  the  following  simple 
program  gave  excellent  results  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  milk.  A  calf  meal 
was  made  up  consisting  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  linseed  oil  meal,  hominy  feed, 
red  dog  flour,  and  dried  blood.  The  calves 
were  allowed  to  suck  their  dams  until 
five  days  old.  The  average  calf,  weighing 
70  to  80  pounds  at  birth,  was  then  given, 
from  a  bucket,  seven  pounds  whole  milk 
a  day.  On  the  seventh  day  eight  pounds 
milk  with  three  ounces  of  calf  meal  were 
given.  This  was  gradually  increased  un¬ 
til  the  twentieth  day  the  calf  got  5}4 
pounds  milk,  10  ounces  of  meal  and  three 
pounds  water.  A  gruel  was  made  of  the 
warm  water  and  the  meal  and  this  was 
added  to  the  milk.  This  ration  was 
changed  gradually  until  at  30  days  only 
one  pound  milk  was  giveii  and  15  ounces 
of  meal  and  seven  pounds  water.  At  the 
fortieth  day  all  milk  feeding  ceased  and 
the  calf  got  one  pound  meal  and  eight 
pounds  of  warm  water.  As  the  calf  grew 
older  this  amount  was  increased. 

General  Pointers. — 1.  Teach  the  calf 
to  drink  by  first,  letting  it  get  good  and 
hungry,  then  put  its  head  in  a  bucket  of 
warm' milk,  letting  the  calf  suck  one  or 
two  fingers  along  with  the  milk.  If  not 
too  obstinate  it  is  but  a  short  time  before 
the  calf  is  unconsciously  drinking.  2. 
Keep  feed  buckets  and  mangers  strictly 
clean.  3.  Keep  calf  warm  and  out  of 
drafts.  4.  When  calf  is  two  weeks  old, 
give  it  some  hay.  It  will  soon  learn  to 
eat  it.  This  should  be  clover  or  mixed 
hay.  5.  If  skim-milk  is  used  freely  place 
some  grain  in  box  where  calf  can  get  it. 
In  this  case  feed  grain  dry.  The  call 
takes  to  this  easily  by  rubbing  a  little  on 
its  muzzle  after  it  lias  had  milk.  6.  Al¬ 
ways  give  liquid  food  warm  (90  to  100 
degrees  F).  7  Feed  at  regular  intervals. 

Should  feed  three  times  a  day  for  first 
two  weeks.  8.  After  calf  is  a  few  weeks 
old  it  should  he  watered  same  as  the  cow. 
9.  Salt  may  best  he  supplied  in  grain 
ration,  adding  it  at  rate  of  one  pound  to 
100  pounds  grain.  10.  Never  overfeed. 
It  is  better  to  keep  calf  a  little  hungry. 

The  Fall  calf  is  in  shape  for  grass 
when  pasture  season  comes,  and  the 
Spring  calf  can  be  tied  out  to  grass  in 
late  Sumnufiv  Calves  that  do  well  should 
gain  one  to  1)4  pounds  daily,  and  if  they 
have  done  well  they  can  get  along  without 
any  attention  on  the  grass  feed.  Quite 
commonly  the  heifer  can  he  put  out  to 
pasture  at  so  much  per  season.  There 
are  always  farmers  that  let  pastures  this 
way.  The  heifer  will  need  very  little 
grain  until  a  few  months  before  she 
calves,  then  enough  should  be  led  to  keep 
her  growing  and  in  good  condition.  She 
should  hi1  bred  to  freshen  when  two  to 
214  years  old,  and  her  size  should  govern 
date  of  breeding.  A  heifer  should  he  well 
grown  before  she  is  bred. 

Indigestion. — Indigestion  or  scours, 
the  worst  scourge  in  raising  the  calf,  can 
largely  be  avoided  if  the  pointers  which 
have  been  heretofore  mentioned  are  rig¬ 
idly  observed.  If  the  calf  does  get  the 
scours,  withhold  the  feed  for  a  day  and 
cut  down  on  the  amount.  Give  calves 
under  a  month  old  two  tablespoonfuls 
castor  oil  and  double  the  dose  for  older 
calves.  If  conditions  fail  to  improve  give 
a  teaspoonful  of  following  mixture  three 
or  four  times  a  day  as  a  drench.  Repeat 
for  two  or  three  days.  Mixture,  one 
ounce  bismuth  subnitrate,  one-half  ounce 
salol,  three  ounces  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Dishorning. — If  you  do  not  want  your 
cow  to  have  horns  the  time  to  prevent  it 
is  when  the  calf  is  about  10  days  old. 
Simply  clip  the  hair  from  over  the  horn 
buttons  and  rub  some  vaseline  on  sur¬ 
rounding  hair.  Take  a  stick  of  caustic 
potash  held  in  the  hand  with  a  piece  ot 


paper  around  it  to  protect  the  fingers, 
moisten  the  end  and  rub  buttons  with  it 
until  the  blood  starts.  This  prevents  the 
growth  of  horns.  H.  F.  judkins. 


AILING  ANIMALS 


Indigestion 

We  have  a  cow  which  seems  to  be 
healthy  in  every  respect,  is  a  hearty  eater, 
but  when  she  tills  up  she  breathes  very 
heavily  and  coughs,  but  seldom  ;  after  lier 
food  is  partly  digested  she  again  breathes 
naturally.  Do  you  know  of  some  treat¬ 
ment  or  should  I  consult  a  veterinarian 
to  find  whether  she  lias  tuberculosis? 

Michigan.  n.  a.  s. 

Pressure  of  gas  in  the  paunch  no  doubt 
interferes  with  the  action  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  lungs,  and  tuberculosis  is  a 
common  cause.  For  that  reason  you 
should  have  the  tuberculin  test  applied. 
If  she  proves  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis 
be  careful  to  keep  the  bowels  active  and 
to  allow  outdoor  exercise  every  day.  For 
a  time  mix  in  each  feed  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  powdered  wood  charcoal  and  one 
tablespoon ful  of  graular  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  Give  succulent  or  laxative  feed. 

A.  S.  A. 


Paralysis 

I  have  a  calf  four  months  old.  Found 
her  in  the  pasture  with  hind  legs  stiff 
and  apparently  paralyzed;  cannot  stand 
or  use  them  at  all.  She  is  bright,  eats 
well,  and  does  not  seem  at  all  sick  ;  does 
not  appear  to  be  injured  in  any  way. 
Can  you  suggest  any  cause  or  remedy? 

New  York.  11.  A.  s. 

An  injury  would  be  a  likely  cause  of 
such  a  condition,  hut  we  have  also  seen 
cases  of  the  sort  brought  on  by  prolonged 
feeding  of  coarse,  dry  or  frosted  roughage 
so  that  the  young  animal  becomes  con¬ 
stipated.  Such  feed  is  unfit  for  a  calf, 
and  it  is  rare  for  recovery  to  take  place 
when  paralysis  has  set  in.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  the  calf  may  improve  if 
you  freely  move  the  bowels  by  administer¬ 
ing  castor  oil  in  milk  or  Epsom  salts  in 
warm  water.  If  an  injury  was  the  cause 
there  will  he  no  use  of  giving  the  physic, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  any  treatment  will 
help.  A.  s.  A. 


Periodic  Ophthalmia 

I  have  a  horse  whose  eyes  of  late  are 
constantly  watering.  Last  year  he  was 
troubled  with  one  eye.  but  improved  ;  now 
both  eyes  are  affected.  Could  you  give 
me  any  remedy  for  this,  or  is  this  a  case 
for  a  veterinarian?  t.  g.  f. 

New  York. 

.  The  disease  is  periodic  or  recurrent 
ophthalmia  (“moon  blindness”)  if  attacks 
come  on  at  intervals  of  a  month  or  two 
and  cause  the  eye  to  become  clouded  or 
blue  or  show  a  yellowish  substance  in 
the  anterior  chamber.  Tears  flow,  the 
eyelids  swell  and  their  lining  membrane 
is  angry  red  at.  time  of  attack.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  incurable  and  eventually  causes 
blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes  from  cata¬ 
ract.  This  may  be  retarded  somewhat  by 
giving  one  dram  of  iodide  of  potash  twice 
daily  in  water  for  10  days  at  times  of 
attack  and  also  covering  the  eyes  with  a 
soft  cloth  to  be  kept  wet  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  boric  acid.  If  no  such  symp¬ 
toms  are  present  the  eyes  are  probably  ir¬ 
ritated  by  dust  in  hay,  irritating  gases  in 
a  stable  that  is  not  properly  cleansed  and 
ventilated,  or  by  a  cold  draft  striking  the 
eyes.  Such  causes  should  be  removed 
and  the  boric  acid  solution  used  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  irritation.  a.  s.  a. 


Worms 

Can  you  give  some  information  regard¬ 
ing  worms  in  cows?  A  carcass  recently 
prepared  for  hens  showed  worms  in  sto¬ 
mach  or  intestines.  w.  p.  B. 

New  York. 

A  few  maw  worms  may  be  found  in 
any  animal,  but  they  are  practically 
harmless  and  do  not  necessitate  treat¬ 
ment.  We  have  never  known  them  to 
cause  appreciable  injury  in  cattle.  The 
larva?  or  immature  grubs  you  found 
probably  come  from  the  gullet  into  the 
stomach  at  time  of  slaughter.  They  are 
the  larva?  of  the  ox  warble  fly  and  event¬ 
ually  mature  into  the  large  grubs  or  war¬ 
bles'  found  in  the  skin  of  the  back  during 
later  Winter  or  Spring.  At  one  time  it 
was  believed  that  the  grubs  developed 
from  eggs  deposited  on  in  the  skin  of 
tlie  hack,  but  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  eggs  are  swallowed  and  the  em¬ 
bryo  grubs  penetrate  the  gullet  and 
eventually  find  their  way  in  the  con¬ 
nective  tissue  until  they  locate  and 
develop  along  the  backbone,  about  the 
loins,  etc.  Stockmen  scarcely  can  credit 
this  life  history  of  the  ox  warble  grub, 
but  scientists  vouch  for  it.  a.  s.  a. 


Warts 

I  have  a  heifer  affected  with  warts  ou 
abdomen.  Could  you  advise  me  what  to 
do  to  remove  them?  J.  V.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

Twist  off  the  large  warts  and  then 
apply  pine  tar  freely.  Repeat  the  appli¬ 
cation  at  intervals  of  10  days.  II  pine 
tar  cannot  well  be  used  try  the  effects  of 
fresh  axle  grease  applied  daily.  Warts 
that  have  narrow  necks  also  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  ligating  tightly  with  a  fine 
cord.  f:  ' 
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Milk  Strike  Still  Unsettled 


Mm  Heat  at  Lower  Cost 


Now  you  can  do  away  with 
troublesome,  messy,  wasteful 
stoves  and  the  need  for  keeping 
more  than  one  fire  going.  The 
Williamson  Pipeless  Furnace  de¬ 
livers  warm,  healthful  heat  to  all 
the  rooms  through  a  single  register. 
No  warm  air  pipes  or  cold  air 
duct  to  take  up  valuable  space  in 
basement.  Very  easy  to  install. 
No  need  to  tear  up  floors  or 
partitions.  Fits  any  cellar. 


WILLIAMSON 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Continued  from  page  SS) 

sponge,  and  absorbs  the  liquid  which  is 
in  contact  with  it — and  gives  up  to  one 
what  it  takes  from  another.  Some  people 
toil  and  slave  and  go  through  life  like  a 
machine  in  order  to  leave  their  children 
property  or  position.  They  are  the  people 
w  ho  see  only  the  top  of  the  rye  and  never 
think  ol  the  little  roots  or  influences  down 
under  ground  working  everywhere,  seeking 
to  hold  the  plaut  tirmlv  to  its  work  and 
purpose.  I  heav  people  who  make  fun  of 
rye  as  a  cover  crop  because  tliey  say  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  soil.  When  I  see  that 
great  spreading  root  system  tilling  all  the 
soil,  saving  the  wastes  and  binding  the 
land  together.  I  know  hotter,  for  this  in¬ 
visible  work  down  out  of  sight  is  the  true 
value  .  f  the  cover  crop,  and  I  know.  too. 
that  those  who  strive  to  give  their  chil¬ 
dren  only  the  material  things  of  life  are 
neglecting  the  truest  part  of  the  home 
cover  crop  which  lies  beneath  the  surface 
in  the  little  common  and  true  humanities 
upon  which  is  built  the  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  world  akin.  u.  w.  c. 
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On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  general 
feeling  was  that  the  milk  . strike  would  be 
settled  during  the  week.  ( >n  Friday  the 
end  of  the  fight  seemed  farther  off  than 
ever  before.  In  those  two  days  farmers 
all  over  the  milk  territory  put  new  life 
and  determination  into  the  fight.  The 
meeting  at  Ftica  on  Thursday  was  an 
inspiration.  X 0  organization  of  farmers 
ever  took  a  more  determined  or  stronger 
position.  There  was  not  a  white  feather 
shown  anywhere.  Every  speech  rang  out 
defiance  of  the  milk  trust,  and  every  in- 
ti lienee  that  was  pitted  against  the  pro¬ 
position  that  at  last  milk  producers  are 
to  receive  a  decent  living  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk.  The  resolution  that  pro¬ 
ducers  would  not  compromise  in  any  way, 
shape  r  manner  went  through  with  a 
whoop,  and  went  over  the  State  as  a 
defiance  from  the  farm  of  every  agency 
that  would  by  coercion  or  legal  enactment 
deprive  the  producer  of  the  right  to  sell 
his  own  product  at  a  price  to  cover  the 
cost  of  producing  it.  We  have  plodded 
for  long  dreary  years  to  this  purpose,  and 
the  emphatic  expression  of  it  now  is 
worth  millions  to  farm  industry  of  this 
State  and  nation. 

(Governor  Smith  has  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  two  dealers,  two 
League  members  and  two  consumers  to 
settle  the  dispute.  lie  said  no  more  in¬ 
vestigation  was  needed,  and  he  believed 
the  best  men  to  settle  the  dispute  were 
the  ones  who  were  quarreling  about  it. 
The  District  Attorney's  investigation  has 
been  postponed  and  probably  abandoned. 
A  flood  of  bills,  most  of  them  showing 
confusion  of  mind  on  the  subject,  has 
been  introduced  in  Albany. 

Dealers  claim  that  they  are  getting  75 
per  cent  of  normal  supply,  but  city  indi¬ 
cations  do  not  seem  to  justify  the  claim. 
In  some  outlying  sections  consumers  re¬ 
port  no  supply  at  all.  The  best  develop¬ 
ment  during  the  week  has  been  the  stand 
taken  by  the  producers.  Farmers  have  at 
last  come  to  realize  their  own  power,  and 
they  are  learning  how  to  use  it. 


Dairy  Ration:  Weedy  Fence  Row 

1.  I  have  a  herd  of  34  cows.  11  milk¬ 
ers,  for  this  Winter.  The  feed  consists 
of  a  silo  30  feet  high  by  14  feet.  6  inches 
across,  which  is  full,  refilled  three  times, 
hut  not  ipiite  as  much  corn  as  desirable. 
I  wish  to  know  how  to  feed  for  the  best 
possible  results.  I  have  lots  of  barley  and 
oats.  Oats  are  worth  75  cents,  barley  $1 
per  bushel.  How  much  barley  should  I 
feed  to  substitute  the  corn  that  is  lacking 
in  the  silage?  I  have  some  Alfalfa  hay 
and  a  nice  lot  of  Alsike  clover.  How 
should  these  grains  he  fed  for  best  re¬ 
sults?  I  have  a  fine  lot  of  barley  straw, 
also.  ITow  much  silage  should  I  feed  a 
day,  and  how  much  should  I  feed  to 
have  it  last  till  Spring?  These  cows  are 
grade  Holsteins.  2.  I  have  a  line  fence 
to  pasture,  and  on  the  opposite  side  my 
neighbor  lets  the  bushes  and  weeds  grow, 
and  the  cows  wear  down  my  woven  wire 
reaching  over  the  fence.  The  fence  is 
mine,  but  the  bushes  are  his.  Can  I  com¬ 
pel  him  to  cut  the  brush?  a.  j.  p. 

1.  Feed  35  to  40  pounds  of  silage  per 
head  per  day.  I  figure  you  have  about 
100  tons  in  your  silo.  This  is  figuring 
40  pounds  of  silage  to  the  cubic  foot.  The 
above  rate  of  feeding  will  leave  you  plenty 
of  silage  for  Summer  use  to  supplement 
short  pastures.  Give  two  feeds  of  hay, 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  let  cows  have 
access  to  straw  at  middle  of  day.  Make 
RP  a  grain  ration  of  200  pounds  ground 
barley,  100  pounds  of  ground  oats,  and 
200  pounds  dairy  feed,  adding  one  pound 
of  salt  to  each  100  pounds  of  feed. 

2.  There  is  no  law  whereby  you  can 

compel  your  neighbor  to  cut  the  bushes 
and  weeds  on  his  side  of  your  fence.  If 
you  could  not  get  him  to  cut  them,  vou 
might  iuduce  him  to  let  you  do  'it  if 
they  get  too  bothersome.  h.  f.  j. 

Ration  for  Young  Heifer 

I  have  a  six-months  Holstein  heifer 
calf  of  very  good  breeding  I  want  to  bring 
through  the  Winter  in  growing  condition. 
Will  you  give  a  good  ration,  also  how 
much  hay  to  feed  at  a  time?  I  buy  all 
fay  feed.  p.  b.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

Assuming  that  you  have  mixed  hay, 
make  a  grain  ration  100  lbs.  ground  oats, 
barley  or  bran ;  50  lbs.  cornmeal.  50  lbs 
gluten  feed,  25  lbs.  linseed  oilmeal.  Add 
a  pound  of  coarse  fine  salt  to  each  1(H) 
lbs.  feed.  The  heifer’s  condition  will  serve 
you  best  as  a  guide  to  amount  of  grain 
to  feed.  Let  her  eat  all  the  hay  she  will, 
and  I  would  say  2  or  3  lbs.  grain  a  day 
for  the  present.  n.  p.  j. 

"For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’a 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Burns  large  chunks  of  wood 
as  easily  as  it  burns  hard  or 
soft  coal  or  coke.  Draws  the 
cold  air  from  chilly  rooms  and 
converts  it  into  delightful 
warmth.  Also  protects  your 
root  crops  against  freezing. 

Interesting  Book  Free 

The  Williamson  Pipeless 
Furnace  is  made  by  a  com¬ 
pany  that  has  specialized  in 
the  making  of  heating  appa¬ 
ratus  for  thirty  years.  It  is  low- 
priced  and  economical.  It  is 
fully  described  in  an  interesting 


book  which  is  free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

NOW! 

The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 

491  West  5th  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

- - - - - * - 

*  The  Williamson  Heater  Co., 

2  491  W.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Without  cost  or  obligation  to  me  please  ! 
2  send  book  describing  the  Williamson  Pipe-  J 

*  less  Furnace. 

2  * 

2  | 

2  Name _ _ ......... _ _ _ J 

2 

1 

* 

J -  » 

2  j 

J  Address _ * 


TITANIA,  QUEEN  OF  THE  FAIRIES 

KEEPS  HER  TRESSES  SHINING  BY  THE  USE  OF 

WHITING  --ADAMS 

HAIR  BRUSHES 

RECOGNIZED  BY  ALL  DEALERS  AS  THE  BEST 

Made  in  many  patterns  of  imported  woods  and  highest  grada  of  bristles. 
Nothing  better  made. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  108  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World 


THIS  IS  REAL  CHARITY 

We  ask  assistance  in  finding  homes  for  Catholic 
children.  Semi  the  name  of  a  Catholic  family  who 
can  Otrer  a  home  to  a  boy  seven  to  fourteen  years. 
We  ask  your  loyal  aid. 


PLACING 

417  Broome  Street 


OUT 


BUREAU 

NEW  YORK 


1 0ft  Fine  White  Envelopes  Neatly  Printed  with  your 
return  mime  and  address  on  corner,  postpaid, 
only  75c.  Samples  free.  A.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE,  VT. 


».»»».*» 


T1  it  m Iff  Pictures  and  uecu 
f  f\  K  fWI^  sonnlly  inspected 
*  1  requirements.  E. 


Pictures  and  accurate  descriptions  of  per 
properties.  State  your 
requirements.  E.  E.  SLOCUM.  HI  I'm,  N  r 


360- Acre  Farm 


I  sheep,  hogs,  or  farm  crops 
1  Level  Good  buildings.  $6,500- 

*1.000  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  Mew  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  Y  Y 

Form  for  Sola  (liman  Farming  Pa-vs  around  Salisbury, 
rarm  lor  oaio  uncap  We  have  good  land  and  mild  cli¬ 
mate.  Address  8.  P,  WOODCOCK,  Sail. bury,  Md. 
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Practical 
Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  *« 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— Henry  .  $2.50  / 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS—  ** 

Stocking . 2.00  •* 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— Mayo  .  1.75  *. 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY  2 

Day  . . 1.75  5" 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS—  •* 

Harper . 1.50  % 

CHEESE  MAKING-  Van  Slyke  .  1.75 
§  BUTTER  MAKING — Publow  .  .  .60  / 

MILK  TESTING — Publow  and  Troy  .60 


EVERYWOMAN’S 
CANNING  BOOK 

The  A  B  C  of  Safe  Home  Canning  and  Preserving 
MARY  B.  HUGHES 

This  hook  has  been  examined  before  publication  and  is  found  to 
conform  to  the  principles  of  the  United  Stales  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  foods. 


EVERY  housekeeper  is  planning  for  renewed  efforts  in  canning  this 
year,  and  there  is  a  wider  interest  in  modem  practice  than  ever  before. 
Methods  have  changed  greatly  within  a  comparatively  short  period, 
and  many  women  fee!  the  need  of  up-to-date  recipes,  brought  together  in 
convenient  form.  “Every  woman’s  Canning  Book’’  is  calculated  to 
meet  this  need ;  it  is  practical,  modem  and  complete. 

*1  Fruits,  vegetables  and  meats  ate  discussed  from  the  housekeeper's  stand, 
point,  and  the  condensed  form  and  moderate  price  meet  popular  demands, 
it  a  safe  guide,  and  the  experienced  worker  will  find  somethin! 
attractively  in  cloth,  91  pages,  five  pages  of  index 


- •  The  inexperienced  canner  will  find 

.  ,  ...  ,  .  .  .  ^‘"g  “w  and  helpful  between  its  covers.  Bound 

simsrpiPTiniVR  I't8?’  o'e  of  vldeiL  ^  Wl]1  **  ient  postpaid  for  THREE  YEARLY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  (new  or  renewal.!  Three  subscriptions  to  three 
cmierent  addresses.  (One  or  the  three  may  be  the  renewal  of  your  own  subscription.) 

Will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  75  cents.  Address  Department  "L” 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Improve  Your  Stock 

Cut  Your  Feed  Cost  20% 

Thousands  of  feeders  are  doing  it.  They’re  milling  their  off-grade  grains, 
grinding  ’em  into  a  nutritious,  valuable  feed  and  are  marketing  their  No.  1  grains. 
They’re  sending  fatter  stock  to  market — cutting  feed  costs  one-fifth — doing  the 
grinding  the  ONE  cheap,  quick  and  easy  way — with  a 


W  £ 


Mm 


America’s  Leading  Feed  Mill 

The  848  Keen  Cutting  Edges  of  the  Letz  patented  Self-sharpening  grinding 
plates  beat  all  other  processes  in  speed;!  fine  cutting  !  durability !  capacity  ! 

Handle  everything,  wet  or  dry.  Can’t  clog.  Grind  fine  as  powder  anything 
fed  into  them — do  it  in  one  operation!  Guaranteed  to  average  2,000  bushels  per 
set.  Think  of  it ! 

Machine  is  durable, 
simple,  easy  to  operate. 
An  astonishing  time, 
labor  and  fuel  saver.  Thousands  to  prove 
its  unequaled  efficiency.  Fully  guaranteed, 

Write  Today  For  Valuable 
Free  Books 

One  book  describes  this  wonderful  IMill,  gives  its 
scores  of  advantages,  quotes  prices;  the  other  tells 
how  to  feed  farm  animals  with  best  results  at  lowest 
cost.  Write  for  Books. 


22  Sizes 


LETZ  MFG.  CO. 

310  E.  Road.  CROWN  POINT.  IND. 

24  Centrally  located  branches  insure  quick  service  everywhere 


Flush  Cows  After' Calving 

Protect  your  herd  against  Contagious 
Abortion  and  Barrenness. 

Barrenness  or  Sterility,  like  Abortion, 
Betention  of  After-birth  and  Premature 
Birth,  is  nearly  always  caused  by  infection  of 
the  reproductive  organs  by  the  germs, of 
Contagious  Abortion.  Unless  this  infection 
is  promptly  overcome  by  the  use  cf  a  powerful 
but  safe  antiseptic,  it  may  permanently 
affect  the  reproductive  orga.is  so  that  the 
cow  will  continually  fail  to  stick. 

Every  time  a  cow  drops  a  calf — whether 
alive  or  dead — by  premature  birth  or  abort¬ 
ing,  whether  the  after-birth  is  retained  or 
not,  her  reproductive  organs  should  be 
flushed  out,  because  that  is  where  the  in¬ 
fection  is  developing. 

B-K,  the  powerful  non-poisonous  anti¬ 
septic,  is  scientifically  correct  for  this  work. 
Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,  it  quickly 
brings  the  after-birth,  dissolves  the  slimy 
albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs,  stops 
discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  B-K 
does  not  cause  straining,  hut  is  soothing  and 
Leals  the  tissues. 

Send  for  “evidence”  and  free  Bulletin  No. 
52  “Contagious  Abortion.”  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  B-K  send  us  his  name 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2772  S.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


fi-K  *  £'K  *  3-K.  ’  *  3"K  ’  S'K 9  £'K 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


Thousands  of  sore,  lame  and  useless  horses  have  been 
permanently  cured  by  owners  who  first  sent  for  our  Vo- 
page  FREE  book.  It  is  a  mind-settler  on  diagnosing 
and  treating  58  kinds  of  lameness.  You  need  it  tor  ref¬ 
erence —  its  the  sifted-out  results  of  over  24  year  s  ex¬ 
perience  in  treating  so-called  incurable  lameness. 

SAVE-The -HORSE 

VTradi)  mart.  Registered.) 

is  no  “cure  all.”  but  it  Is  backed  up  to  do  the  things 
we  claim  for  it  by  a  Signed  Guarantee-Bond—  money 
refunded  if  it  fails”  on  SPAVIN.  Ringbone.  Thoropin. 
or  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  lendon  Disease 
horse  works.  Keep  it  on  hand  for  emergencies.  Used 
and  unqualifiedly  endorsed  by  breeders,  and  owners 
of  the  most  valuable  horses  in  the  world,  such  as 
Geers,  Murphy.  Cox.  etc.  No  blistering,  no  firing— 
the  humane  remedy  for  sore  and  laine  horses. 

Write  us  today  about  any  horse  ailment  and  get  our 
BOOK,  Copy  of  Contract  and  Advice — ALL  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with 

CONTRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


MINERAL' 


in  usb 
over 

HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give 

back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  eases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Are.  Pittsburg.  Pa 


ivo  satisfaction  or  monej 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .  •  ,  •  •  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Lump  Jaw 

The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

Fleming’s  Actinof  orm 

Sold  for  $2.50  a  bottle  under  a  positive 
guarantee  since  1896  —your  money  re¬ 
funded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for 

FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

book  of  197  patrea  and  67  illustrations.  It  is  FREE. 

|  FLEMINC  BROS.,  Chemists. son  Union  Stack Virdi,  Chicago 
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value,  the  fact  that  they  are  free  from 
this  disease  would  make  them  popular. 

There  is  a  prejudice  among  the  unin¬ 
formed  as  to  the-  flavor  of  the  milk.  This 
idea  has  grown  with  those  other  comic 
paper  beliefs,  the  odor,  bucking  procliv¬ 
ities,  and  ability  to  eat  tin  cans  and  the 
week’s  wash.  Goats  kept  in  as  clean  sur¬ 
roundings  as  the  ordinary  dairy  cow  will 
have  no  odor,  nor  will  the  milk  have  a 
flavor  any  different  from  a  cow’s,  except¬ 
ing  a  most  pleasing,  rich,  creamy  taste. 
And  after  a  person  has  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  milk,  either  for  use  in  tea  or 
coffee,  or  for  drinking,  it  will  seem  a  hard¬ 
ship  to  come  back  to  cow’s  milk.  Since 
grinding,  paying  State  license,  bags,  and  tho  milk  runs  from  around  3%  per  cent 
shipping  from  far-away  abattoirs,  do  not  butterfat  in  the  Swiss  breeds  to  6  and  7 

n  ...  T+  would  bo  and  as  high  as  12  per  cent  m  the  Nubian, 

add  anything  to  its  value.  It  would  be  the  milk  foi.  cooking  is,  as  a  rule,  diluted 

good  for  hotbeds  or  house  plants  at  its  one-third  with  water  to  obtain  the  same 

worth,  perhaps  $10  per  ton,  instead  of  result  as  with  cow’s  milk. 

$80. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Value  of  Sheep  Manure 

Just  look  what’s  here.  A  Vermont 
farmer,  with  300  acres,  mostly  high  laud, 
i writes  me  he  can  buy  pulverized  sheep 
manure  at  $4  per  hundred,  and  thinks  be¬ 
cause  I  have  some  sheep  I  can  tell  him 
about  the  wisdom  of  investment.  Of  all 
things !  Most  of  the  sheep  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  quarter  of  Ohio  could  trace  their 
pedigrees  back  to  his  State,  and  he  comes 
to  us  to  learn  the  value  of  their  wastes. 
It  is  good  stuff  all  right,  but  drying, 


Let  me  figure  it  this  way :  We  haul 
out  of  the  stables  about  20  loads  to  au 
acre.  It  is  three-quarters  moisture  aud 
bedding.  That  makes  10,000  pounds  like 
the  bagged  stuff,  or  $400  worth  per  acre, 
so  you  can  see  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy 
good  land  than  to  put  money  in  pulverized 
manure.  Why  do  not  men  use  their  pen¬ 
cils  more?  The  proper  function  of  a  Ver¬ 
mont  highland  farm  is  to  grow  sheep. 
They  will  ease  up  some  of  the  loss  of  the 
smart  boys  who  have  deserted  to  the 
cities,  and  will  beautify  and’  enrich  the 
fields.  Then,  if  any  man  wants  pulverized 
sheep  manure,  he  can  let  the  animals  run 
into  a  clean,  dry  shed  during  Summer 
days. 

Sheep  would  be  as  plenty  as  sparrows 
-in  Vermont,  and  some  other  States,  only 
for  the  perversity  of  man.  Every  liue  of 
business  that  is  successful  has  looked 
after  itself,  but  sheepmen  have  neglected 


The  goat  has  always  been  referred  to 
as  the  “poor  man’s  cow,”  as  she  most 
truly  is;  but  today  it  is  not  the  poor  man, 
generally  speaking,  who  is  interested  in 
her.  The  professional  man.  the  merchant 
and  people  in  an  easier  station  of  life  are 
the  ones  who  are  inquiring  into  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  from  goats. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
a  cow  will  eat  from  six  to  eight  times  as 
much  as  a  goat,  and,  to  he  properly  cared 
for,  requires  much  more  labor,  a  larger 
pasture  or  exercising  pen.  and  a  special 
building  to  house  her  in  for,  perhaps,  1G 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  it  is  readily  seen 
that  there  is  another  great  advantage  in 
the  goat,  which  will  produce  from  one  to 
six  quarts  per  day,  according  to  the  goat; 
hut  it  ought  to  he  added  that  when  you 
obtain  a  live,. six  or  seven-quart  goat,  you 
have  a  treasure,  aud  that  if  she  has  breed¬ 
ing  behind  her,  is  worth  more  than  two  or 
three  16-quart  cows,  regardless  of  their 
breeding. 

She  will  live  in  Summer  on  the  waste 
from  the  garden  and  lawn  trimmings 
mostly,  and  in  Winter  on  hay  and  grain 
which  should  not  cost,  at  the  present 
time,  over  $1.50  a  month.  A  two-quart 
goat  (such  an  animal  is  easily  obtained) 


theirs  with  glaring  results.  Wool-growing  should  keep  her  full  flow  of  milk  about 


is  a  standard  industry,  and  notv  since  the 
sheepmen  have  awakened,  aud  are  organ¬ 
izing  everywhere,  their  intelligence  must 
fix  it  on  a  permanent  foundation  in  a  few 
years.  That  permanence  depends  on  profit, 
and  they  mean  to  get  it.  The  price  of 
sheep  and  wool  will  be  fair  this  year,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  insidious  information  ooz¬ 
ing  from  the  press  that  the  Government  is 
swamped  with  wool,  that  “the  armistice 
played  havoc  with  wool,”  that  “there  is  a 
very  large  volume  of  unsold  wool  in  South 
Africa,”  and  “tremendous  supplies  in  the 
colonies.”  Wool  is  the  scarcest  necessity 
in  the  world,  and  the  mills  in  every  coun¬ 
try  will  he  grabbing  for  it.  This  is  the 
time  to  “let  the  other  fellow  walk.” 

W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Consider  the  Goat 

In  these  times  of  high  prices  and  world¬ 
wide  scarcity  of  food,  it  is  well  for  the 
American  public  to  look  auto  and  study 
the  economic  value  of  the  goat.  Every 
country  except  the  United  States,  from 
aueient  Bible  times  down  to  the  present 
day,  has  appreciated  the  goat,  and  grad¬ 
ually  we  are  becoming  awake  to  its  use¬ 
fulness.  There  is  no  phase  of  animal 


four  months,  and  often  does  not  dry  off 
entirely  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  With 
two  does  freshening  six  months  apart 
the  average  family  would  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  for  their  needs,  and  the  kids  each 
year  would,  if  the  goats  were  common  and 
sold  for  meat  pay  the  board  bill,  while  if 
they  were  well-bred  stock,  the  kids  would 
pay  a  very  good  profit. 

It  is  uot  claimed  that  the  goat  is  the 
successor  of  the  cow,  or  that  she  is  a 
panacea  for  the  high  cost  of  living,  but 
for  the  truck  farmer,  market  gardener, 
and  commercial  poultry  plants,  where 
there  is  not  much  land  to  spare,  and  su¬ 
burban  homes  with  a  yard,  it  is  advocated 
that  they  should  keep  one  or  more  goats 
for  the  sake  of  their  health  and  pocket- 
book.  And  for  the  man  with  lots  of 
waste  land  that  won’t  feed  sheep,  breed 
milch  goats,  for  the  demand  is  so  great 
that  it  cannot  be  overdone  for  years  to 
come,  provided  you  breed  good  ones. 

The  remarkable  fecundity  of  the  goat 
is  another  point  to  be  considered.  In 
1913  the  writer  bought  a  grade  Swiss  doe 
kid  for  his  daughter  to  play  with.  And 
it  might  be  well  to  state  here  that  there  is 
no  better  living  playmate  for  an  only  child 
than  a  hornless  goat,  always  provided  the 
child  is  kind  to  animals. 

In  1915  two  does  kids  were  sold ;  in 
1916  and  1917.  a  doe  kid  each  year.  The 
original  goat  died  shortly  after  the  second 
pair  of  kids  were  born,  and  yet  today 
that  little  doe  is  the  ancestor  of  38  goats, 
not  counting  the  kids  which  the  does 
that  were  sold  have  probably  had.  These 


husbandry  more  worth  while  at  this  time,  goats,  if  raised  for  meat,  would  have  paid 
with  cows’  milk  retailing  at  from  15  to  a  Jafr 
20  and  22  cents  per  quart ;  lamb  wholesal 


iug  at  $14  to  $18  per  cwt.,  according  to 
locality,  and  hides  at  around  30  cents 
The  extreme  hardiness  of  the  milch 
goat  is  greatly  in  its  favor,  as  it  adapts 
itself  equally  well  to  the  cold  of  our  ex¬ 
treme  North  as  well  as  to  the  heat  of  our 
most  southern  possessions.  The  writer 


for  on  the  .cheap  hill  land  of  Alabama 
and  Louisiana  there  are  people  whose 
only  means  of  livelihood  are  their  herds 
of  goats,  which  they  raise  for  the  meat 
and  hides. 

But  how  much  profit  in  a  milch  goat? 

In  the  semi-arid  regions  of  the  South¬ 
west  where  it  is  so  dry  that  food  for  cows 
cauuot  be  grown  successfully,  many  towns 
are  supplied  with  milk  from  goat  dairies. 
California  is  the  leading  State  in  keepinf 


lias  shipped  breeding  stock  as  fai  tM  st  as  111  goats.  Herds  of  100  are  considered 

the  State  of  Vi  ashiugton,  uo  ’t  1  "  sma]l,  and  in  one  county  there  is  one  herd 

ada  and  south  to  the  southern  end  ot 
Florida,  and  the  reports  front  these  ex¬ 


tremes  of  temperature  are  all  the  same. 
The  goats  thrive.  The  goat  is  like  a  sheep 
iu  one  respect,  however,  and  that  is,  it 
will  not  do  well  on  low,  marshy  ground. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  the 


of  between  4.000  and  5.000  milkers  that 
are  kept  to  supply  a  condensed  milk  plant. 
And  yet  with  all  the  goats  in  that  State, 
probably  more  good  ones  than  iu  all  the 
rest  of  the  Union,  they  are  higher  priced 
and  harder  to  buy  than  any  other,  locality. 
The  three  leading  breeds  in  America  are 


,,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  1  „  ,  a,.n\5rllir  -L  lit  Lllitlt?  ll'dUlIlj;  IJlllUiS  111  2VlUCilL<l  till 

milch  goat  industry  has  grown  so  lapidly  thft  Toggenbm.gf  Saanon  and  Anglo-Nu- 
in  these  last  few  years.  It  is  K<‘iit  3  bian.  The  former  two  are  as  a  class  per- 

known  that  they  are  naturally  free  from  }  j  r  mi]kers.  But  the  Nubian 


tuberculosis,  while  that  dread  disease  is 
gradually  increasing  among  cattle,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reports  of  abattoir  inspec¬ 
tors.  In  one  State,  according  to  Dr. 
Burton  C.  Platt  of  California,  “It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  11  per  cent  of  the  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  are  affected  with  tuberculosis.  "While 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  forms 
of  tubercle  bacilli  infectiug  the  human 
and  cattle,  and  birds,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  bovine  type  of  a  bacillus  can  in¬ 
fect  man.  In  one  State  alone,  out  of  61,- 
0(H)  carcasses  wholly  condemned  by  the 
Federal  inspectors,  over  32.000  were  tu¬ 
berculosis  cases.  Of  178,500  carcasses 
partly  condemned.  48,500  were  infected 
with  tuberculosis.”  . 

If  it  were  not  that  goat  s  milk  is  more 


sips  largei 

produces  a  much  richer  milk  and  will  in 
time,  no  doubt,  lead  the  other  two  broods 
in  quantity.  They  have  not  been  estab¬ 
lished  long  in  America,  and  the  breeders 
have  not  had  the  required  patience  to  de¬ 
velop  them  as  they  will  when  they  stop 
breeding  so  young  and  when  they  obtain 
some  more  new  blood.  There  are  does  of 
this  breed  that  produce  six  aud  seven 
quarts  per  day.  reaching  S  to  10  per  cent 
butterfat.  They  are  the  largest  of  our 
goats,  with  long,  drooping  ears,  most 
docile  of  all  breeds,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  bucks  are  odorless. 

New  Jersey.  menard  g.  smith. 

Consider  the  goat!  by  all  means.  Here 
is  another  case  where  practical  men  and 
scientists  seem  to  differ.  The  New  1  ork 


aiirilv  digested  than  cows’,  and  often  iu  -  -  .  ~  , 

the  case  of  infants  and  invalids,  the  only  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  made  a 
fund  that  can  be  retained  by  their  stom-  long  and  careful  study  of  milch  goats  anti 
aehg  the  fact  that  there  is  'no  danger  of  concluded  that  for  each  pound  of  hay  and 
tuberculosis  from  the  raw  milk,  and  that  it  grain  consumed  the  goat  produced  less 
is  the  only  kind  which  has  the  proper  food  milk  than  the  cow  . 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


New  Cure  for  Hard  Milkers 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
reference  to  a  hard-milking  cow ;  teat 
having  a  spider  or  some  obstruction  in  it. 
Last  Spring  I  had  a  cow  with  which  I 
had  to  use  a  teat  dilator  and  a  milking 
tube.  The  teat  got  worse  in  spite  of  all 
I  did.  A  neighbor  told  me  to  take  a 
clove,  as  long  and  perfect  as  possible, 
and  when  I  got  through  milking  to  put 
one  in  her  teat  and  leave  it  till  next  milk¬ 
ing.  throw  that  clove  away  and  use  a 
fresh  clove  every  time.  I  did  so,  saved 
the  teat  and  I  think  the  cow  as  a  milker 
was  worth  a  lot  to  me.  albert  j.  iiotis. 

New  York. 


The  Useful  Milch  Goat 

It  I  was  to  answer  the  goat  query  by  A. 
Cochran  on  page  1423  I  would  do  it  in 
this  way.  I  have  a  friend  who  lives  on  a 
lot  that  he  used  to  work  as  a  truck  gar¬ 
den,  but  finally  went  into  a  shop  as  more 
paying,  lie  has  two  small  children,  but 
did  not  want  to  keep  a  cow.  lie  heard  of 
the  good  milking  qualities  of  a  goat  and 
bought  one.  Now  he  gets  about  two 
quarts  of  rich  milk  a  day,  sometimes 
more,  so  that  he  can  make  a  little  butter 
if  he  wants  to.  The  children  like  the  milk 
and  also  the  goat,  while  the  family  took 
to  the  idea  so  that  the  father  has  now 
bought  another  goat  and  will  have  two 
next  year.  So  far  the  venture  is  a  fine 
success.  I  think  that  if  I  lived  on  a 
large  city  lot  I  would  do  something  of  the 
sort,  but  if  I  had  a  farm  that  afforded 
good  pasture  I  would  prefer  cows.  Goats 
cost,  but  little  to  keep  if  land  produces 
mostly  bushes  and  rough  stuff,  or  if  they 
can  be  kept  where  cows  are  not  available ; 
otherwise,  I  should  say — cows  !  j.  w.  c. 


Kerosene  for  Foul  in  Foot 

The  following  is  a  simple  cure  for 
fouls:  Take  up  the  cow’s  foot,  clean  off 
the  foot,  then  take  just  common  lamp  oil 
and  pour  on  the  foot  from  the  back,  soak¬ 
ing  it  well  two  or  three  times,  and  it  is 
all  done.  I  have  never  had  it  fail  me  yet. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  s.  Lyons. 


Sheep  and  Dogs 

I  wfeh  sheepmen  knew  that  dogs  don’t 
raise  ali  at  once  for  a  raid.  Scare  the 
first  dog  that  is  caught  strolling  through 
the  sheep  pasture;  make  him  get  out  or 
stay  in.  and  keep  that  rule  always.  No 
dog  permitted  to  roam  in  the  sheep  pas¬ 
ture  has  been  our  rule  for  18  years,  and 
we  have  never  had  a  raid.  The  old  gun 
barks,  and  bites  the  second  time.  There 
have  been  a  dozen  raids  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but,  among  our  sheep,  never. 

Iowa.  E.  G.  T. 

Tell  B.  II.,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  get  a 
good  collie  dog  to  raise  with  his  sheep. 
Tie  the  puppy  near  the  sheep  pen.  Be 
sure  the  pen  is  tight,  as  the  puppy  will 
want  to  play  and  it  will  not  take  the  dog 
long  to  find  out  the  sheep  are  his,  and  the 
sheep  will  not  be  chased  by  dogs,  as  they 
will  not  be  afraid  of  a  dog’s  bark.  It  is 
the  same  as  a  cat  and  dog.  Bring  a  cat 
up  with  a  dog  and  he  will  run  every  time 
and  the  dog  will  chase  him.  Our  dog 
played  with  our  sheep ;  when  they  got 
tired  all  the  sheep  did  was  to  put  her 
head  down  and  drive  the  dog  out  of  the 
pasture,  and  he  went.  M.  L. 

Hampshire  Cc.,  Mass. 


Butter  Fat  in  Holstein  Milk 

I  beg  to  take  issue  with  you  on  the 
answer  to  C.  O.  B.  of  Maine  on  Holstein 
cattle,  page  1300,  in  regard  to  the  per¬ 
centage  of  fat.  I  think  you  are  entirely 
too  low  when  you  state  that  the  bulk  of 
milk  from  the  black  and  whites  will  test 
about  3  per  cent  butter  fat.  and  many 
cows  go  below  this  figure.  I  have  been 
having  Holsteins  for  the  last  10  years, 
would  keep  from  six  to  12  cows,  and  I 
never  knew  their  test  to  run  as  low  as 
3  per  cent.  My  milk,  for  the  past  year, 
has  gone  to  the  Gravenstein  Co.  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  and  my  lowest  test  in  that  time 
was  3.28  per  cent,  and  the  highest  was 
4.30  per  cent,  the  average  of  which  would 
be  3.78  per  cent,  and  if  you  will  confer 
with  majority  of  breeders  of  the  modern 
Holsteins,  I  think  you  will  find  that  this 
is  not  an  unusual  average.  We  have  one 
other  herd  of  purebred  Holsteins  that 
have  been  under  my  observation  in  this 
vicinity,  which  have  done  even  better.  We 
have  a  herd  of  registered  Guernseys  in 
our  community,  and  my  test  has  been  av¬ 
eraging  very  little  below  this  herd,  and 
on  some  occasions  much  above.  We  as 
breeders  of  Holsteins  do  not  generally  con¬ 


tend  that  they  will  average  with  the  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Guernseys  all  through ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  difference  in  the  quantity  will 
far  more  than  offset  the  difference  in  the 
percentage  of  fat.  There  are  entirely  too 
many  people  who  call  anything  that  is 
black  and  white,  whether  they  have  an 
ounce  of  purebred  blood  in  their  veins  or 
not,  Holsteins,  and  I  think  there  is 
where  a  great  deal  of  misconception 
arises.  jonN  c.  bream. 

Pennsylvania. 

On  page  1390,  in  the  inquiry  of  C.  O. 
B.  about  Holsteins,  your  reply  seems  to 
be  only  partly  true.  In  respect  to  the 
leading  family  of  Holsteins,  that  is  an 
unsettled  question  with  the  breeders  them¬ 
selves.  W  here  I  do  not  like  your  reply 
is  with  regard  to  the  butter  fat  test  of 
Holstein  milk.  You  make  out  that  the 
average  Holstein  milk  tests  under  3  per 
cent,  for  you  say  many  are  under  that, 
while  a  few  will  test  above.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  get  at  the  average  test  of  any 
breed  is  to  take  the  total  number  of  cows 
tested  for  yearly  records.  In  1915  there 
were  1,992  purebred  Holstein  cows  for 
yearly  records,  and  the  average  per  cent 
tat  was  3.43.  My  experience  as  a  breeder 
has  been  that  Holsteins  will  test  right 
around  3.5,  while  anyone  can  select  a 
family  that  will  test  4  per  cent  or  above. 

New  York.  roy.  w.  chamberlain. 


License  for  Horseshoeing 

.  S.  W.  B.,  on  page  1429,  asks  if  there 
is  a  bill  before  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  State  prohibiting  farmers  from  do¬ 
ing  their  own  shoeing.  In  reply  you  say 
there  is  no  such  law.  Would  you  state 
when  the  law,  Chapter  558,  Laws  of  1899 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  abolished, 
which  required  that  any  man  shoeing 
horses  was  obliged  to  have  a  license?  At 
that  time,  if  you  had  been  a  master  horse- 
shoer.  that  is,  been  in  business  for  your¬ 
self  three  years,  before  that  bilf  was 
passed,  you  could  go  to  the  county  clerk 
and  take  an  oath  and  he  would  give  you  a 
license.  If  you  had  not  run  a  shop  three 
years  before  1S99  you  had  to  go  before  the 
board  and  pass  an  examination,  which  I 
am  told  that  a  great  many  failed  to  pass. 
At  that  time  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a 
number  of  men  shoeing  horses  who  were 
not  experienced  enough  to  fit  shoes  and 
drive  nails  without  causing  a  great  deal 
of  suffering  to  the  horses.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  just  what  the  fine  was  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  but  I  think  it  was  850 
for  the  first  time.  f.  j. 

R.  N.-Y. — At  the  Attorney  General’s 
office  in  Albany  we  learned  that  Chapter 
o58.  Laws  of  1899,  was  repealed  by  Chap¬ 
ter  83  of  the  Laws  of  1907.  We  cannot 
find  any  recent  legislation  on  the  subject. 


Abscess;  Dairy  Feed 

1.  M  ill  you  advise  me  how  to  treat  a 
cow  that  has  had  an  abcess  and  lost  all  her 
milk  on  the  two  hind  teats?  She  was  a 
very  good  producer.  We  treated  her  with 
hot  water  compresses  and  massaged  her 
with  lard.  The  abscess  seems  to  be  gone, 
but  a  large  lump  can  be  felt  in  the  udder. 

2.  Also  recommend  a  good  economical  ra¬ 
tion  for  Llolsteins  with  following  roughage 
and  feed  on  hand :  Good  clover  hay,  oat 
straw  and  sweet  cornstalks,  with  plenty 
of  small  ears  still  left  on,  and  dairy  feed. 

3.  \\  ould  you  list  the  composition  of  the 
most  common  feeds  used  for  dairy  cows? 

New  York.  '  B.  f. 

1.  It  would  seem  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  that  you  could  now  do  to  get  the  cow 
to  give  milk  again  out  of  the  hindquar¬ 
ters.  at  least  not  for  this  lactation  period. 
It  is  possible  after  freshening  again  use 
of  quarters  may  be  returned. 

2.  Feed  two  feeds  of  clover  hav  a  day. 
Cows  may  have  access  to  straw  at  middle 
of  day  and  cornstalks  may  be  fed  after 
supper.  Give  cows  all  the  water  they 
will  take  twice  a  day.  A  large  roughage 
consumption  will  save  on  the  grain  bill. 
Mix  300  lbs.  dairy  feed.  100  lbs.  gluten, 
100  lbs.  oil  meal.  50  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
together  with  one  lb.  salt  added  for  each 
100  ll>s  feed. 

3.  The  digestible  composition  of  the 
common  feeds  used  for  the  dairv  cow  fol¬ 
low. 


Feed 

Per  ct. 
Digest¬ 
ible 

Per  Ct. 
Digest¬ 
ible 

Per  Ct. 
Digest¬ 
ible 

Protelu 

C’liyd’te 

!  Fat 

Torn  silage . 

LI 

15 

.7 

Corn  stover . 

o  o 

47. S 

1.0 

.9 

Alfalfa  hav . 

10.fi 

39.0 

Clover  hay . 

7.fi 

39.3 

l.S 

Mixed  hav . 

4.3 

44.3 

1.2 

Cornmeal  . 

fi.9 

09.0 

3.5 

Hominv  feed . 

7.0 

61.2 

7.3 

Gluten  feed . 

21.fi 

51.9 

3.2 

Wheat  bran . 

12.5 

41.fi 

3.0 

Wheat  middlings... 

13.4 

40.2 

4  3 

Ground  oats . 

9.4 

51.4 

4.1 

Ground  harlev . 

9  0 

fifi.S 

1.6 

Cottonseed  meal. . . . 

33.4 

24.3 

7.9 

Linseed  oil  meal... 

30.2 

32.fi 

0.7 

Dried  brewers’  grains 

21.5 

30.5 

6.1 

H.  f.  or. 


The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Rural  Savings  and  Loan  Association  will 
be  held  January  13th,  1919,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  electing  officers  and  directors  for 
the  coming  year.  m.  g.  keyes, 

Secretary. 


_ Get  a  Non-Clogging 

JOHN  DEERE  SYRACUSE 

SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW 

A  spring  tooth  harrow  excels  in  thoroughly  pulverizing  and 
mixing  soil,  because  its  teeth  can  be  made  to  penetrate 
deeper  than  the  teeth  of  any  other  type  of  harrow. 

Working  deep,  the  teeth  dig  up  the  lower  soil,  bring  it  to  the 
surface  and  mix  it  with  the  top  soil.  Naturally,  that  sort  of 
work  makes  non-clogging  construction  a  big  feature. 

On  John  Deere  Syracuse  Spring  Tooth  Harrows  the  frame 
between  the  sections  has  a  small  opening  in  front  that  widens 
towards  the  rear — there  is  no  loading  or  choking  at  this  point. 
In  addition  to  this  feature,  the  frames  are  slightly  raised  at 

the  rear  inner  ends  and  the  teeth  are  spaced  so  that  trash  naturally 
works  toward  the  center  and  out  through  the  opening. 

John  Deere  Syracuse  Spring  Tooth  Harrows  have  direct 

draft— no  side  motion.  Frames,  tooth  bars  and  teeth  are  made  of  high  quality 
Steel— extra  strong  and  durable.  Teeth  have  no  bolt  holes  to  weaken  them. 

Any  number  of  sections  may  be  combined.  You  can  get  yours  eauiooed 
with  tractor  hitch  if  desired.  ^ 

W rite  today  for  a  folder  describing  these  harrows, 

fr«e  Book— “Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  To  Use  Them." 
a  free  book  for  you,  is  full  of  valuable  Information  on  farm  methods  and  de- 
senbes  the  full  line  ofjohn  Deere  farm  machinery  It  is  a  book  that  you  will  be 

SLchVS  ,h'  to 

JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 


Don’t  Waste  Wool 

Old  methods  of  shearing  leave  too  much  wool  on 
the  sheep.  Shear  the  modern  way  with  a  good  ma¬ 
chine.  The  Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Shearing 
Machine  works  wonders  with  flocks  up  to  300 
head.  Saves  time  and  money — shears  15#  more 
wool.  Does  away  with  second  cuts.  Soon  pays 
for  itself.  You  can  get  it  by  sending  $2.00— bal¬ 
ance  on  arrival.  Or  write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  141.  12th  St.  and  Cantral  Av«„  Chicago,  III. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30tH  St.,  New  York 


More  Food  per  Acre 

This  should  become  our  national  slogan.  According 
to  Professor  Carver  of  Harvard  University  the  same 
amount  of  farm  labor  produces  more  food  here  than  in 
Europe,  but  we  produce  far  less  per  acre.  He  says  that 
our  great  future  economic  problem  is  to  increase  our 
yields  per  acre.  In  order  to  get  the  most  from  your  labor 
and  to  multiply  your  profits  use 

Bowker’s  Fertilizers 

They  have  been  used  in  increasing  quantities  since 
1873.  They  have  won  their  standing  because  they  are 
made  of  good  materials  and  are  properly  compounded. 
The  forms  of  the  plant  foods  used,  and  their  relative 
proportions  are  often  as  important  as  their  proper  use. 
In  selecting  fertilizers  special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  requirements  of  your  particular  crops  and  soil. 


SEND  FOR  THIS 
ALMANAC 


m 


FOR  THE 
LANDS  SAKE** 


A  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  free 
copy  of  Bowker’s  New  Farmer’s  Al¬ 
manac.  It  contains  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  every  one  on  the  farm  and  in¬ 
cludes  interesting  photographs,  care¬ 
fully  compiled  records  of  big  crops 
grown  on  Bowker’s  Fertilizers,  useful 
tables,  rules,  matter  relating  to  weath¬ 
er  forecasting,  and  other  information 
needed  almost  daily.  It  also  serves  as 
a  tasteful  calendar  to  hang  up  in  the 
home. 

Write  your  postal  today 


RO'WK'ITP  FERTILIZER  CO. 

LIW  Vl  IV  i_.  Iv  BOSTON  -  NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA.  BALTIMORE,  BUFFALO.  CINCINNATI 

or  THC  AMCRICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CnlMICAL  COMPANY 
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Harrysbourg  Colony  Hover 


America’s 
Leading  Oil 
Burning  Hover. 

Burner  makes 
perfect  Gas 
from  common 
Kerosene  Oil. 


Backed  by 

Written 

Guarantee. 

Burns 

continually 

without 

cleaning. 


HARRYSBOURG  COLONY  HOVER 

is  the  oldest  and  best  Blue  Flame  Oil 
Burning  Hover  on  the  market.  Our 
Saleslast  Season  were  tentimesgreater 
than  the  year  before.  Absolutely  Wick¬ 
less,  Heavy  Metal  Burner,  which  burns 
continually  without  cleaning.  Con¬ 
sumes  less  Oil  than  any  other  Burner 
made.  Our  Automatic  Valve,  working 
like  a  Carburetor,  feeds  Oil  continual¬ 
ly.  Only  Oil  Burning  Stove  with  Cast 
M  e  tal  Top  and  Cast  Ri  m  arou n  d  Can  opy . 


Made  in  Two  Sizes.  50-Inch  Canopy, 
capacity  100  to  600  Chicks,  and  33-inch 
Canopy,  capacity  50  to  200  Chicks. 

The  Small  Hover  has  Cast  Metal 
Top  and  is  equipped  with  smaller, 
heavy  Wickless  Burner.  Built  for  the 
Poultryman  who  raises  200  or  less 
Chicks.  It’s  the  greatest  small  Hover 
to  date,  running  three  days  on  one 
gallon  of  Oil.  We  want  you  to  send 
for  our  Circular  matter  before  buying 
a  Hover.  We  can  interest  you. 


Harrysbourg  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Dept.  G,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  valuo  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Kggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S  MODEL  Bone  Cutter 

Guts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


Cockerels 
Baby  Chicks 

Eggs  horns^H6  6 

lieds,-  B.  P. 
Kocks.W.Wyandottes. 
Trapnested,  farm 
range  heavy  laying 
stoclcthatwil  Imultiply 
your  poultry  profits, 
illustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

(i.  F.  GI BSON 
Galen  Farms, 

Box  100  Clyde,  N,  Y. 


Feb. 

March 


Baby  Chix 

(S.  C,  Red  and 
Barron  Leghorn) 

Raise  Early  Broilers  this 
year  and  make  money. 
You  can’t  go  wrong  on 
our  Chix, 

Price  List  ready 


Ferris  WhitcLcghoms 

A  real  heavy  laying:  strain,  trapnested  17  yaars,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  204  eggrs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling:  liens,  breeding?  males,  eg?gs  for  batoning?, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  I>.  and  guarantee 
results.  Catalog  g?ives  prices;  describesstock,  tells  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now  it  is 
free.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Good,  big,  husky,  range-raised  birds,  with  pedigrees 
from  240  to  284.  We  have  over  a  hundred  birds  to 
choose  from  ami  will  make  yon  a  good  selection. 
All  stock  sold  subject  to  customers  approval. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  LAYERS 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range.  Now  Booking  orders 
for  Haby  Chicks,  1919  delivery.  Get  your  orders  in  early 
for  March  and  April  Delivery  as  tln  re  will  be  a  great 
shortage  of  baby  chicks  for  1919.  200  choice  breeding 
eoelcsand  cockerels  @  S3  each  while  they  last.  Cir.  Free. 
KllOAIt  BRIGGS,  Hoi  JB,  Plcnaunt  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Utility  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy. laying  strain;  line  bred  for  the  last, 
eleven  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting,  size 
and  vigor.  Day-old  chicks  anil  hatching;  eggs 

BROAD  BROOK  FA  KM.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Well  grown,  handsome  birds.  200-284-egg  stock.  S3  to 

S10  each.  Mattiluck  While  Leohorn  Farm,  Mattituck.  N.  Y. 

TomBarron’s  Leghorns  !S“'S“,‘r!S°i»“«r 

One  of  the  most  intensive  brooding  plants  in  the 
country  Kggs— chicks.  Write  for  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Allen  H.  Bulkley.  Prop..  Odessa,  N  Y. 


“  Tub  Dreed  Heauti- 


Silver  Leghorns  fui.;”  great  layers. 

Five  fine  hons,  $10.  T.  J.  SHF.bHlUINE,  Lorraine,  New  y0rk 

ForSale-Wyckolf  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Cockerels  direct.  ,J.  H.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 

B_  „  J  1  .  I  .  „  f"  REGAL"  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Order 
Ted  10  L  3  j  I  chicks  now  for  Feb.  &Mar.  Dellv’y, 
o  I  1  26c.  each.  Also  early  hatched  olds. 

delected  Breeders  |  MountainView  Pll>  Fni..HopewtllJnct..lUr. 

flAOVCDCI  C  from  prize  matings  of  Buff,  “Columbian 
UUUAtnLLOuiil  Silver  itnrkas  BulT  mid  Blurk  Log- 
liorn,;  lluudans:  8.  0.  und  K.  0.  White  Orpingtons.  Also  Wblto 
Indian  It u n nar  druke,.  0.  J.  blf EhMIDlNE,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
W,  Wyandottes  m1,,",*  Cockerels  culcIS 

Catalog  free.  RIVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  IBS,  Rivei’dale,  H.  J, 


SURPRISING  INCURATOR 

Bargain 

ONLY 

for  the 
famous 

Liberty 

Hatcher 

The  greatest  in¬ 
cubator  value  at 
any  price.  Built 
round  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  heater;  nocold 
corners  which 
mean  unhatched 
eggs.  Perfect  regulation  of  heat,  ventilation  and  moisture, 
roomy  chick  nursery,  visible  egg  chamber  easily  accessible, 
triple  wall,  water  jacketed  heat  flume,  sloping  egg  tray 
keeps  small  ends  of  eggs  always  downward—enables  chicks 
to  de  velop  more  perf  ectly .  Economi  cal  to  oper-  <1;  O  Ef 

ate.  So  well-built  it  lasts  a  life-time.  Priceonly  vpvF.CFtF 
Order  from  this  advertisement.  Send  check,  money  or 
express  order,  we  ship  at  once,  f .  o.  b.  Quincy,  Ill.  For 
shipment  by  parcel  post  include  postage  for  21  lbs.  weight. 

^ySAT[InED "after  30  DAYS’  TRIAL 

write  us  and  we  will  refund  all  money  you  have  paid.  Wo 
are  responsible.  In  business  in  Chicago  46  years.  Ask  your 
banker.  You  also  need  our  splendid  Liberty  Hover,”  70 

chick  capacity, oil  hoatod.nolf  regulating.  Weighs  14  lb.  *4.60 f.o.b. 
Quincy,  III.  For  larger  incubators  write  today  for  special  catalog. 

B.  F.  Gamp  Co.,  439  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


All 

’Steel 
|||  Rodv 

GALVANIZED 


It’s  Easy  to  Raise  CHICKS 
With  the  Guaranteed 

EUREKA 

COLONY  BROODER 

Make  the  test  yourself  at  my  risk.  Use  the 
brooder  30  days.  If  it  proves  unsatisfactory  in  any 
way  ship  it  back  at  my  expanse  anti  I  'will  mail 
you  my  check  for  your  money  at  once. 

The  EUREKA  burns  coal  or  natural  gas.  Is 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  operate,  but  it  raises  the 
chicks.  If  1  did  not  know  it  will  pleas'c  you  I 
would  not  dare  give  this  unconditional  guarantee. 

I  do  know,  because  I  designed  it  and  build  it 
complete,  in  my  own  big  stove  works. 

Order  now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  Chick 
time  will  soon  be  here. 

500  chick  size,  $19  ;  1000 
chick  size,  $23. 


Write  today  for  Booklet 

J.  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

244  North  Front  St. 

PHILADELPHIA  .’.  PA. 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

\  Without  opening  incubator 

Best  Construction 
Simplest  to  Operate 

\  60  —100 — 150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.,  N UTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


1CA  EGG  INCUBATOR 
ItfU  CHICK  BROODER 


CHICK  BROODER 

r$i4- 


Both  are  made 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  ia  cov¬ 
ered  with  asbestos  and  pal-  — - 
i  vanized  iron;  has  triple 
walls, coppertank.nnrs- 

ary,  t’Rtr  tenter,  thermometer,  ready  to 
uac.  80  DAYS'  TRIALr-money  bnrk  If 
not  O.K.  Write  foi  FREE  Catalog  Now. 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Box  101  Racine, WIs. 


200,000  CHICKS  For  1919 

Seven  varieties.  Also  Brooders— 80(1  to  1,000  chick 
capacity— I#  1  4.50  to  SSJJO  oich.  Catalogue  free. 
Keystone  Ilateliery,  Depl.  11,  Klchllehl,  1'u. 


In  answer  lo  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  nre  given: 

It  is  held'  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
witli  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  liegins  November  1.  There  nre  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  tire  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  In  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
January  2,  1919. 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn .  '-{ 

Glenbope  Farm,  Mass .  14 

Jules  F.  Francals,  L.  I . 

Laurel  Poultry  Farm.  Quebec  . 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  11 . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario - 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich.... 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . . 

J.  H.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y . 

Inglesido  Farm.N,  Y . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Oregon  ... 

H.  L.  Smith.  Maine  . 

11.  E.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Mass  . 

WHITE  ROCKS 


89 

311 

14 

20 

32 

10 

20 

17 

17 

18 
8 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels  VTViTJ 

strain,  Hound  upwards.  Eduar  Hammond,  Burnt  Hills,  N.Y. 


8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Chickatawhut  Farms,  Mass . 

1).  S.  Vaughn,  K.  I . 

II.  A  Wilson.  N.  H.  .. . 

llollistou  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass..., 
BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario . 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria,  1$.  C . 

Herbert  L  Warren.  Quo.,  Canada  — 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.I . 

Obed  14.  Knight,  R.I . 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn . 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn . 

Shadowhrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . 

K.  Terry  Smith,  Conn.  . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

Homer  P.  Denting,  Conn . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J .  . 

Pleasantville  Farms.  N.  Y . 

Laurel'Hill  Farm,  R.I . 

Natick  Farm,  R.I . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  15.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Deer  Urook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  11 . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Harvey  A.  Drew,  N.  J . 

F,  W.  Cumpstone,  Conn . 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A,  Schwarz,  Cal . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 
Blue  Andalusian  Club  of  America,  N.Y. 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, Ore. . . . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

ltobt.  C,  Ogle,  N.Y . 

S.  (4.  McLean,  Conn.... 

(41enhope  Farm,  Mass. 

Edward  T.  Tonlssen,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I... 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Exmore  Farms,  Pa . 

James  O  LeFevre.  N.  Y . . . 
Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn 
Win.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Com 
Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn, 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation, 

L.  K.  lngoldsby,  N .  Y. 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash... 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Heck  Egg  Farm.  N.J . 

Westwood  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen.  N.  J 
Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm, 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J  .... 

R.  Lindsey  Ireland,  Ky... 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass. 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Coni 
J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass. 

Clifford  1.  Stoddard.  Conn. 

George  Phillips,  Conn.... 

J  W  Welch,  Neb . 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Tbuesen.  Conn. 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

llert  Horsfall,  Quebec. . . . 

Tarbell  Farms,  N.  Y . 

Locust  Grove  Farm,  N.  J. 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N. . 

H.  Tancred,  Wash . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.  J . . , 

The  Yates  Farm.N.  Y . 

Herbert,  O.  Maxham.  R.  I., 

W.  B.  Kieft,  111 . 

KUwood  Newton,  Ccnn.  ... 

C.  S  Green,  N.J .  .... 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill . 


Y. 


Total. 


Turkey  Breeding 


Total 
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92 
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39 
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24 
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0 
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22 
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8 

25 

11 

22 

25 
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3 
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17 

0 

17 
14 
11 
11 
12 
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0 

26 
9 
2 
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28 
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31 

24 

25 
14 
10 
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11 
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22 

24 
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0 
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18 
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9 

14 

3 

1U 
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122 

“6 

9 

32 
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26 

83 
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139 
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55 
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7 
12 
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181 
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36 

1 

69 

3 

71 

238 
109 
121 

72 
182 
143 
177 
203 
112 
173 
138 
118 

45 
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171 
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94 

127 

22 
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44 
85 

126 
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36 
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28 

131 

141 
38 
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45 
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Could  you  tell  me  how  many  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  turkey  Ileus  can  be  mated 
with  one  tom?  What  age  is  best  for  both 
hens  and  toms  for  breeding  purposes?  Do 
you  know  of  any  good  book  on  turkey 
breeding  that  you  would  recommend? 
Also,  would  like  to  know  what  proportions 
to  mix  the  following  grains  as  a  scratch 
feed  for  poultry  :  Coru,  barley,  oats,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  sunflower  seed.  v.  c.  T. 

Illinois. 

Breeding  pens  of  turkeys  in  the  East 
are  ordinarily  of  such  small  size  that  the 
question  of  how  many  hens  may  be  mated 
with  one  male  does  not  come  up.  One 
male  to  from  four  to  12  females  is  the  or¬ 
dinary  rule,  though,  as  the  birds  pair  but 
once  for  the  season,  or,  at  least  for  the 
fertilizing  of  a  full  clutch  of  eggs,  it 
would  seem  that  the  latter  number  might 
safely  be  greatly  .exceeded.  As  with  other 
poultry,  it  is  best  to  use  fully  developed, 
mature  birds  as  breeders,  the  liens  two 
years  old  or  older,  and  the  males  of  at 
least  one  year  of  age.  Extraordinary  size 
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is  not  of  as  much  importance  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  pen  as  full  development  and  vigor. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.  D.  C.,  publishes  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution  “Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  200," 
describing  turkeys  and  their  manage¬ 
ment;  this  will  be  mailed  you  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

The  grains  you  mentiou  do  not  need  to 
be  mixed  in  any  exact  proportion.  The 
corn  and  buckwheat  being  most  palatable 
will  be  eaten  first  and  possibly  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  oats  and  barley  if  enough 
of  the  whole  mixture  is  given.  The  latter 
may  well  be  added,  however,  in  as  large 
amounts  as  the  fowls  will  consume.  Sun¬ 
flower  seeds  are  rich  in  oil  and  are  given 
only  in  limited  quantity  with  other  foods. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  Railroad  Man's  Henhouse 

You  no  doubt  have  men  of  all  occupa¬ 
tions  reading  your  paper.  I  am  a  rail¬ 
road  brakeman,  and  although  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  that  I  skip 
because  1  am  not  farming,  I  still  think  I 
got  my  dollar’s  worth  and. my  wife  thinks 
she  gets  another  dollar’s  worth,  so  a  man 
on  a  farm  ought  to  get  his  money’s  worth. 
I  keep  from  SO  to  100  hens,  and  have 
often  wanted  to  write  you  in  regard  to 
my  houses.  I  built  the  houses  myself, 
and  I  tipped  the  droppings  boards  toward 
the  outside  of  the  house  instead  of  inside, 
as  is  the  custom.  I  left  a  space  open 
above  the  top  of  the  droppings  boards 
about  four  inches  wide  to  allow  the  drop¬ 
pings  to  go  out,  and  then  I  built  a  box 
outside  to  catch  the  droppings.  The  box 
is  three  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  the  roost, 
and  has  a  cover  on  hinges.  It  is  covered 
with  roofing  paper  to  keep  out  the 
weather  and  cold.  In  this  way  the  drop¬ 
pings  boards  are  up  out  of  the  way  and 
iet  the  light  in  under,  so  the  hens  have 
the  use  of  the  whole  house  and  the  drop¬ 
pings  boards  are  easy  to  clean.  All  I 
have  to  do  is  to  shove  it  out  in  the  box 
and  in  the  Spring  I  can  raise  the  cover 
on  the  box  and  the  droppings  are  all  dry 
and  clean.  I  have  four  houses  fixed  in 
this  way  that  I  have  used  for  five  years 
with  the  best  of  success,  anti  everyone 
who  has  seen  them  has  pronounced  them 
the  best  they  ever  have  seen. 

Massachusetts.  w.  j.  gaston. 


Spraying  the  Henhouse 

I  notice  on  page  l.‘57T  an  item  about 
spraying  the  henhouse.  I  was  in  the 
chicken  business  for  several  years  and 
used  a  great  many  different  concoctions 
for  killing  lice  and  mites.  The  best  I  ever 
found,  and  I  stuck  to  it  after  I  found  it. 
was  one  quart  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to 
one  gallon  of  coal  oil.  Spray  the  walls 
and  paint  the  roosts.  It  mixes  well  and 
is  no  trouble  to  spray.  It  is  a  good  disin¬ 
fectant  as  well.  I  would  never  whitewash 
a  henhouse  inside,  because  the  mites  will 
find  a  way  in  under  the  whitewash,  and 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  them  out. 
The  only  way  to  get  at  them  is  to  knock 
off  the  whitewash.  J.  s.  s 

Holla,  Mo. 


Fowls  with  Wasting  Disease 

I  have  lost  three  hens  in  six  weeks,  and 
I  find  others  looking  just  as  these  did 
the  day  they  died.  They  eat  and  drink 
up  to  the  time  they  die,  and  then  they  are 
so  thin  there  is  nothing  left  hut  the  frame. 
I  feed  them  dry  mash  all  day,  corn  and 
spelt  morning  and  night ;  give  them  cab¬ 
bage,  a  few  apples  and  celery  tops  each 
day,  charcoal,  grit,  oyster  shell  and  regu¬ 
lator  in  the  mash.  What  can  I  do  to 
remedy  the  trouble?  j.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

Your  fowls  evidently  died  from  some 
wasting  disease,  quite  likely  tuberculosis. 
There  is  no  cure  for  it,  hut  you  should 
remove  any  evidently  ailing  birds  from 
the  flock  anti  clean  up  and  disinfect  their 
quarters.  Whitewashing,  after  cleaning 
the  building,  is  an  excellent  method  of  dis¬ 
infecting.  Utensils  used  in  feeding  and 
watering  the  fowls  should  also  be  kept 
clean  by  the  use  of  'boiling  water.  Tu¬ 
berculosis  does  not  ordinarily  spread  rap¬ 
idly  in  a  flock,  though  it  is  contagious, 
and  the  removal  of  affected  birds,  with 
good  hygienic  conditions  for  the  rest  of  the 
flock,  should  check  its  ravages.  See  that 
the  fowls  have  plenty  of  light  and  air  and 
that  their  quarters  are  kept  in  generally 
sanitary  . . .  i t ion.  m.  b.  i>. 


Wholesaler’s  License 

We  wish  to  buy  eggs  from  our  fellow 
poultrymen  to  ship  to  New  York  City 
along  with  our  own.  Must  we  take  out  a 
license  to  do  so,  ami,  if  that  is  necessary 
under  the  law,  to  whom  should  we  apply, 
and  what  is  the  base  for  determining  the 
amount  <>f  such  license?  D. 

New  York. 

The  Federal  Food  Administrator  for 
New  York,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Treman,  says 
in  reply  to  this :  “Any  farmer  or  anyone 
else  who  wishes  to  purchase  eggs  to  whole¬ 
sale,  must  take  out  a  license.  A  license 
costs  nothing,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to 
do  is  to  write  to  the  License  Division. 
Food  Administration,  Washington.  D.  (’., 
and  the  forms  will  be  sent  promptly.  A 
farmer  can  sell  eggs  of  his  own  raising 
in  any  way  he  pleases  without  a  license. 
A  retailer  can  buy  eggs  of  a  farmer  to  re¬ 
tail,  and  so  long  as  his  business  is  less 
than  $100,000  a  year  he  does  not  require 
a  license.” 
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The  RURAL.  NEW.YORKER 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  9,  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
he  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here: 

BUTTER. 

Prices  have  both  advanced  and  declined 
during  the  week,  leaving  the  market  on 
not  far  from  the  same  basis  as  last  re¬ 
ported. 

reamery,  fancy  lb .  69  @  70 

Good  to  Choice  .  65  @  68 

Lower  Grades .  54  @  59 

city  made .  41  @  46 

l*airy.  best  .  66  @  67 

Com. non  to  good  .  58  @  65 

Packing  Stock .  38  @  43 

Process  .  43  @  54 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  37  37hj 


Medium  to  good . 55  to  65c 

Cheese  . 40  to  45c 

Eggs — P.est  nearby  . 80  to  85c 

Gathered,  good  to  choice.  ...65  to  75c 

Potatoes,  lb . : . . . .  3  to  4c 

Cabbage,  head  . 10  to  12c 

Lettuce,  head  . 10  to  15c 

Onions,  lb . 4  to  5c 

Dressed  fowls,  lb . 40  to  45c 

Chickens,  lb . 50  to  52c 

Turkeys,  lb . 45  to  50c 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb . 40  to  48c 

Apples,  doz . 30  to  60c 


Good  to  choice .  35  @  36 

Lower  grades .  33  @  34 

(.kirns,  best .  28  @  29 

Fair  to  good .  18  &  24 

EGGS. 

Receipts  large  and  prices  on  nearby 
and  gathered  white  five  cents  lower. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  75  @  SO 

Medium  to  good  . 70  @  74 

Idlied  colors,  nearby  best .  71  @  72 

Common  to  good .  63  @  67 

Gathered,  best,  white .  76  @  78 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  63  @  67 

Lower  grades .  45  @  50 

storage .  45  @  55 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  . 14  80  @17  75 

Balls  .  7  00  @12  00 

COWS  .  5  00  @10  65 

alves.  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  18  00  @23  00 

Culls . 10  00  @15  00 

Hogs . . . 15  .5  @  1 8  25 

-Iheep.  100  lbs .  7  00  @10  00 

Lambs  . 16  00  ''oil 8  25 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . 30  @  33 

Common  to  good .  24  @  29 

Pigs .  22  @  24 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . 10  00  @14  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Sales  are  reported  at :  Fowls,  33  to 
38c;  chickens,  28  to  32c;  roosters,  22  to 
23e ;  ducks,  33  to  35c ;  geese,  25  to  28c ; 
pigeons,  pair,  45  to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Market  lower  on  the  general  run  of 
poultry.  Some  capons  arriving,  and 
wholesaling  around  45c. 

Turkeys,  best .  44  ©  45 

Medium  to  good .  30  @  42 

hlckens  obolce  lb .  48  @  52 

Fair  to  Good .  32  @  43 

Cowls .  30  @  34 

ti  costers . 23  @  24 

Ducks .  38  @  40 

weese .  32  @  35 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00  @10  50 

Habblts,  pair .  35  @  1  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 10  00  @12  00 

Pea .  9  00  @10  00 

Medium  .  9  00  @10  00 

Bed  Kidney .  9  25  @13  00 

White  Kidney, . 13  75  @14  00 

Ulna,  California . 1100  @12  00 

FRUITS. 

apples— Baldwin,  bbl . . .  4  50  @7  00 

York  Imperial  .  4  00  @  7  50 

Ben  Davis  . 4  .50  @  5  50 

King  .  5  00  @  7  00 

Russet .  4  00  @  5  50 

Greening  .  5  00  @  7  50 

Spy  .  .  5  00  @  8  00 

Pears.  KielTer,  bbl .  5  00  @7  50 

rauberrles.  bbl . 15  00  @25  00 

Mruwberrles.  qt .  25  @  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Delivery  of  produce  has  been  consider¬ 
ably  delayed  by  strikes  of  boatmen  and 
freight  handlers.  The  market  in  some 
ines,  especially  kale,  spinach,  cabbage  and 
ettuce,  is  higher.  Potatoes  remain  with- 
ut  much  change,  as  supplies  are  fairly 
large. 

Potatoes— L.  I  ,  bbl .  4  50  @5  60 

State,  180  lbs . ;3  so  @  4  00 

Muine,  180  lbs .  4  25  @  4  75 

Virginia,  late  crop,  bbl . .  .  3  50  @4  00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  6(10  @7  50 

wweet  Potatoes,  bu . .  1  50  ®  2  50 

beets,  bbl .  1  so  @  2  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  150  @  175 

Cabbage,  ton . 15  00  @35  00 

lettuce.  half-bbl.  basket .  2  00  @4  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  125  @3  00 

String  Beans  bu .  150  §>  6  00 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl .  100  @2  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  00  @10  00 

ICgg  Plants,  bu .  3  50  @  4  75 

Spinach,  bbl  .  5  00  @  5  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . .  150  @2  50 

Parsnips,  bbl  .  150  @  2  50 

falsify.  100  bunches .  4  00  @  6  00 

Kale,  bbl .  2  00  @  .3  00 

Chicory,  bbl .  5  00  @  6  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Gay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  28  00  @30  00 

NO.  2 . 25  00  @27  00 

No.  3 . 2100  @24  00 

Clover  mixed . 23  00  @27  00 

Straw,  Bye . 17  00  @18  00 

GRAIN. 

Followiug  are  the  Government  prices  on 
No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets: 
New  York.  $2.37%;  Chicago,  $2.23;  St. 
Louis,  $2.21.  No.  3  Yellow  corn  at  New 
York.  $1.67.  Oats,  No.  3  white.  New 
York.  81c;  rye,  $1.74.  Practically  no 
sale  for  buckwheat  grain  here,  nominally 
$3  to  $3.25  per  KM)  lbs.  Producing 
points  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
report  buckwheat  as  selling  from  $3.25  to 
$3.50  per  100  lbs.  Buckwheat  flour  at 
New  York  wholesales  around  $6. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportunities 
of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popula¬ 
tion  : 

Butter — Best  prints  . ”(6  to  78c 

Tub,  choice  . ,,,..73  to  75c 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  creamery  prints,  74  to  76c;  tub, 
choice,  68  to  70e ;  packing  stock,  40  to 
43c. 

EGGS. 

Nearby  choice.  73  to  75c ;  gathered, 
best,  63  to  67c;  lower  grades,  55  to  58c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  36  to  38c;  chickens,  35  to  37c; 
roosters,  21  to  22c;  ducks,  32  to  38c; 
guineas,  pair,  75  to  SOe. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  44  to  46c :  chickens,  35  to 
44c ;  fowls,  33  to  36c ;  roosters,  27c ; 
ducks,  3S  to  40c;  squabs,  doz.,  $6  to 
$8.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl..  $4  to  $7.50;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $15  to  $22 ;  strawberries,  qt.,  75  to 
S5c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  No.  1,  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  %- 
bu.  bkt.,  50  to  Hoc ;  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.75;  cabbage,  ton.  $15  to  $35; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $2.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  $31  to  $32 ;  No.  2,  $29  to 
$30;  No.  3,  $25  to  $26;  clover  mixed, 
$25  to  $30.  Straw,  rye,  $14  to  $17 ;  oat 
and  wheat,  $11.50  to  $12.50. 


Bone  Spavin 

I  have  a  five-year-old  horse  that  got  a 
nail  in  the  frog  of  his  hind  foot  about 
two  months  ago.  The  infection  from 
same  went  up  through  his  foot  and  the 
foot  broke  just  above  the  heel.  By  poul¬ 
tices,  etc.,  I  finally  got  it  cleaned  out  and 
saved  the  hoof.  The  foot  is  all  right  now. 
A  new  frog  has  grown  in  and  it  is  all 
healed  and  no  soreness  whatever.  But 
on  his  leg.  just  in  front  of  the  hock  joint, 
there  is  a  bunch  about  the  size  of  half 
an  orange ;  it  is  not  sensitive,  as  I  can 
rub  it  hard  without  his  flinching.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  heat  or  inflam¬ 
mation  in  it,  but  he  is  lame,  and  I  think 
the  lameness  comes  from  that  joint,  not 
from  the  foot.  The  bunch  is  quite  hard, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  might  develop  into  a 
spavin.  Can  you  suggest  anything  I 
could  do  for  this?  H.  j.  d. 

New  York. 

A  bone  spavin  apparently  is  present, 
and  if  it  is  the  cause  of  lameness  it  would 
be  well  to  have  the  veterinarian  fire  and 
blister  the  spavin  and  entire  hock  joint. 
Then  keep  the  horse  tied  up  short  in  a 
stall  for  six  weeks.  As  a  result  of  nail 
prick  it  is,  however,  quite  common  for  a 
horse  to  develop  ringbone,  which  always 
causes  lameness.  Your  veterinarian 
therefore  should  make  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  for  ringbone  and  puncture,  fire  and 
blister  the  coronet  and  pastern  of  ring¬ 
bone  if  found  present.  a.  s.  a. 


RABBITS  For  Sale 

Flemish  Giants 
New  Zealand  Reds 

Young  and  Matured  Stock 
Pedigreed — Send  Stamp  for 
'  7  7.  . ...***  Reply. 

RALPH  ROWE  ::  R  A  VENA,  N,  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chixs 

from  our  breeding  stock,  including  Tom  Barron 
Strain.  All  farm  raised  on  free  range.  Utility  bred 
clucks,  perfectly  hatched,  easy  to  raise  ami  started 
right.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Booking  orders.  Cir- 

cnlar.  HAMILTON  FARM, Huntington,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  COCKERELS 

bred  from  Harrison  cocks  and  Vibert  200-cgg  liens 
Fine,  large  dark  birds  from  $5  to  $8.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  0.  S.  RHOADS.  96  Dempster  St.,  Buffalo  NY 


[ 


DOGS 


FOR  SALE 


WellBredFcmaleAiredalc 

2  years  old— 810.  Also  male  puppies  at  83  each 
EDW.  BENJAMIN,  .  Southlields,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  PUPS 

5  months!  farm  raised.  Females,  84. 

F.  H.  Merrill,  care  l  archdell  Farm,  Nyack,  New  York 

Airedales  and  Collies  o*?a«eisi 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in- 
•tructive  list,  5c  W  R.  WATSON.  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


Collie  Pups  T?£S^tkind-  «r^Ttv,HX8 

Champion  Collie  Pupa 

1  ione  Fox  Hound  Airedale*  J* I,  LONG,* It'* Q. 'l, 


/ 
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Raise  Calves  with 

Less 

Trouble 
at  14 
the  Cost 


V  V 

i  —SO lit  Yet—  $ 

<<*3g 

'Efl 

?4tF  N&^ 


PEORIA. 


Save*  the  cow's  milk— promotes  calf  health  and  rapid 
growth.  Calf  raising  is  no  longer  the  costly  and  difficult  * 
enterprise  it  used  te  be— since  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  has 
been  very  generally  adopted  by  dairymen. 

»»  ,^?rejC  c?lvee.  »i»ed  to  veal  size,  yield  a  profit  of  300  to  400% 

above  feed  cost— it  cuts  feeding  to  one-fourth  the  cost  of  whole  milk, 
f r*n ca,  .  *  are  free  from  many  of  the  troubles  that  afflict 
vc®  raised  by  the  skim  milk  or  other  methods,  because 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  Contains  All 
the  Nutrients  Nature  Demands 

,  In  thernsnufacture  <jf  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  we  use  several  vitally 

edients  nojt  found  in  ordinary  calf  foods.  Bone  Meal  for  a  large  sturdy  frame; 


Soffit  'T  dM  ?,°P.  nrd  in  ordinary  calf  foods.  Bone  Meal  for  a  large  sturdyframe- 
nrV4  St-  wuf  Malt  ^  °'tr  necessary  sugar— more  easily  digestible  than  milk  sugar 

kUPkP  Y  tKe  h‘Bhly  ,r"P°r,ant  “Fat  Soluble  A"  discovered  by  Prof,  foci 
.  k°U*  Yh,ch  y°ung  animals  can  not  live  or  grow:  Blood  Flour  for  its  strong 
•mmaLBrateinimatent  and  as  a  bowel  corrective.  Added  to  this  are  Linseed  MeaL  Com 
Feed  MoaL  and  Flour  Middlings-allhigh  in  nutritive  quality.  Cora 

Guaranteed  Analysis:  20%  Protein,  4%  Fat, 

55%  Carbohydrates  and  only  3%  Fibre. 

Ready  to  Feed  in  a  Few  Minutes. 


- , - in . . 

Simple  directions  which  any  one  can  follow  ao 
company  every  sack. 

v  Order  a  1 00- pound  sack  from  your  dealer. 
You  will  find  it  verifies  all  we  claim  for  it.  If  he 
does  not  handle  it  write  us  his  name  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  The  coupon  or 
a  post  card  brings  you  valuable  book  on  Calf 
feeding  and  literature  on  other  Sucrene  Feeds. 

American  Milling  Company 

Dept.  5  Peoria,  Ill. 

( Sucrene  Fttde  for  All  Live  Stock  and  Poultry _ 

a.  IS  Xtare  the  Standard) 


- —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

Please  send  me  illustrated  literature 
on  feeds  checked  below:  5 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

□  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Feeds 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  (for  steers) 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed  (25%  Protein) 

Mu  Dealt/*  Name . . . 

^  O- .  . . State . 

My  Name. . .  . . . . 

R  0 - - - State . . 


Barred  Rook  Cockerels  SSS 

Both  liprht  and  dark.  Also  Parks*  heavy-laying  strain 
nnd  Parks’  heavy-laying  strain  crossed  with  Thompson’s 
ror  utility.  Choice  trios  from  the  above  strains.  Price 
ranging  from  Sio  to  *20.  Pens  $1«  to  $36.  Single 
coekeiel.  $3.60  to  $16.  All  birds  shipped  on  approval. 
*•  “•  BALORJi,  -  Sorgeantsville,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  Minorca  Cockerels,  $5 

Northrup  Strain. 

R.  L.  SHARRING-HAUSEN.  -  Glen  Moore.  N.  J. 

kiii bon  stiVain  Pedigreed  White  Wyandotte 

Have  made  Record  at  Storrs.  Eggs  and  Chicks  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  «.  «.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  It.  J. 

Wyekoll  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  best  eggs,  direct  from  his  Grandview  farm  last 
spring.  Price,  $4.50  to$7.50.  Shipped  U.O.D..  sub- 
Jfct  t°  approval.  Also  booking  orders  for  eggs  and 
chicks.  Straight  Wjrckofif  strain  (also  my  strain) 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Can  give  best  of  reference 
SPRING  (ROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  ROT  S.  RIDER.  Pr.p„  liUtlon  Spa,  N.T. 

Choice  White  Wyandottes 

A  few  pedigree  cockerels  from  hens  with  records  of 
205  to  266  eggs.  Price,  86  and  87.50  each. 
ORDER  YOUR  EGGS  AND  CHICKS  NOW 

R.  W.  Stevens,  -  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

Light  Brahmas  Only 

100—38.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  Farm,  N0UE01.k,  CONN. 

White  African  Guineas,^ ' loj; ?s«. od 

I.  L.  LAWRENCE,  -  Pennington,  N.  J. 

B.  P.  Rock  Laying  Pullets 

Y earlings  White  Cochin  Bantams 

S3;  pens,  S5.  Maple  Lawn  Poultry  Yards,  Seroeantsville.N.  j] 

Hatchinff  Crro-o  Imported  Barron  Strain  Leghorns.  Cir- 
II a  1 C. II 1 II g  eggs  cular.  W.  I  .  A  I  KtNSON,  WalUnctord.Conn. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  ^ 

with  records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apoluchln,  New  York 

WHITE  HOLLANDS 

My  young  toms  weigh  18  to  25  lbs.  in  November. 
Hook  let  gives  all  details  of  care  and  feed  ot*  breeders 
and  young.  Free  with  each  sale  or  sold  for  SSI . 

D.  E.  GRAY,  -  Grovelanil  Station,  N.  Y. 

Tnrlrav*  Mammoth  Bronze  “GOLDRANKS.”  Pure  bred 

1  Ul  RBJ3  fine  specimens.  LARKY  CULLEN,  Sew  Albany, F». 

Pinecrest  Egg  Production 

High  average  production  inLaying  Contest,  rear  In  and 
year  out.  The  records  of  the  three  strains  giving  the  high¬ 
est  production  at  Storrs  during  the  past  four  years  are  : 
_  _  .  2— Pina  era  Bt 

Matas  S.  C.  Red.  8-Ughorn. 
I»16  1*66  1664  l»37 

1916  1763  1936  1696 

1917  2090  177*  2022 

1918  1933  1*04  1609 


Total . .  7632 


71*1 


7164 


.Average per  bird  190.*  179.4  ,79, 

Prepotent  Plnecreste.  C.  Reds,  thestraln  built  with  trap- 
nest  and  prepotency:  test  will  give  you  results  Cocker^ 
els,  eggs,  chicks.  lMi.e<,re«t  Orchards,  Groton,  Mas,. 


Rhode  Island  Whites  s>Kla 

Strong,  vigorous  cockerels.  $5  each.  Pullets/ready 
to  )aj,  $3  each.  All  from  pen  of  heavy  winter 
layers.  O.  G.  L.  LEW  I  S,  P  a  o  1  i,  Penna, 

PCnC  P1-4*1  toLay.  Blue  Rib- 
■  ■  I  %  Eb  bon  w  inner,.  Cockei 


$5  each 


CATAI.PA  poultry 


- - - 1-  Reds 

T  ibert  trnpnested  stock.  Cockerel,.  $6  and  S8.  Hatching 
T-ggs,  312  per  100;  338  for  300.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville,  N. T. 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


SUNNY  I  DAY-OLD  C1IIX 
CREST  I  2,000  Breeding  Hen. 

20.000  Egg  capacity  incubators.  “SUGGESTION _ Bnv  where 

your  order  will  be  filled  and  avoid  diSppomtment  Let 

for  1919  catalogued  SL^CREST Co!|jn..S H?t! 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

K 1  iim  H'TnEclE?H0RNS'  BARRE,D  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 

r^Kiivra.  &g;  pLio?,.A  * 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Result  of  12  years  breeding  to  produce  the  best  in 
genuine  egg  producers.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks.  Choice  breeding 
cockerels  at  right  price,.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Sen5 
forcrcular.  GLENW00D  POULTNT  FARM,  John  H.W.«d.Viii«l,‘nd.  N.  J 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

will  please  you.  Cocks.  83.50.  Shipped  anywher! 
on  approval.  JUSTfl  POULTRY  FARM,  SoU<h»m|lion'  N  Y 

20  fvke  hai*kd  Mammoth  Bronze T urkay Hens 

Mated  to  the  b«*t  toms  to  be  had  Thev  h  iv«  1 
nmgo  of  over  1.000  acres.  Egg®  85  Dozen.  6  “ 
XV.  IT.  MILLER,  -  Leechburg,  Pa. 


ROSEMONT  SS  BABY  CHICKS 

-  FROM  THOROUGHBRED  MATINGS 


White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes  and  Anconas 

Let  ROSEMONT  chicks  be  your  choice  for  1919,  they  are  all  from  free  ranged 
tree  from  disease  heavy  laying  strains.  QUALITY  CHICKS-  from  stock 
that  has  been  carefully  graded  tor  a  number  of  years  by  experts  for  their 
heavy  laying  qualities.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  prove  our  merits 

Quality  is  our  Motto.  Fair  Dealing  the  Foundation  of  our  Business 

Hatching  capacity  upward  to  200,000  eggs  every  three  weeks.  Safe  delivery  full  count  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Booking  orders  NOW  for  February  and  March  delivery.  d 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  big  1919  Catalogue-it’s  FREE 

Roaemont  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  500,  Roaemont,  N.  J.,  Hunterdon  Co. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  would  suggest  to  readers  that  one 
of  their  New  Year  resolution  should  be 
to  sign  all  letters  written  with  full  name 
and  address.  We  have  in  hand  a  letter 
making  inquiry  in  an  important  matter 
signed  “An  Old  Subscriber.”  We  are  un¬ 
able  to  communicate  with  the  subscriber 
in  question  and  give  the  advice  desired. 
Unsigned  letters,  or  those  without  ad¬ 
dress.  usually  go  into  the  waste  basket 
without  consideration.  Most  business 
houses  complain  to  us  of  the  carelessness 
of  country  people  in  not  signing  their  let¬ 
ters. 


We  want  to  thank  our  indulgent 
friends  for  the  handsome  mail  on  the  first 
business  day  of  the  new  year.  It  was 
one  of  the  biggest  days  because  of  a  delay 
in  mail  delivery,  but  the  first  two  days 
have  topped  all  previous  records,  and  the 
lead  was  maintained  for  the  week  follow¬ 
ing.  Thank  you.  We  hope  to  serve  you 
during  the  year  in  a  way  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  your  indulgence  aud 
friendship. 

1 ‘lease  find  enclosed  $3  to  renew  my 
subscription  to  The  U.  N.-Y.  as  far  as  it 
will  go.  Why  don’t  you  raise  the  price 
of  your  paper?  I  consider  I  have  often 
got  the  worth  of  my  subscription  out  of 
a  single  issue.  liaise  the  price  to  at  least 
cover  the  postage  over  to  Canada,  and  I 
for  one  would  thank  you  for  doing  it. 

Canada.  n.e. 

We  print  the  above  letter  because  the 
same  suggestion  has  been  repeated  many 
times  from  many  sources.  We  have  con¬ 
sidered  every  one  of  them.  With  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  paper,  postage,  labor,  and 
materials  of  all  kinds  there  are  abundant 
reasons  to  increase  the  subscription  price 
of  the  paper.  A.  two-dollar  price  would 
not  be  out  of  proportion  to  other  publi¬ 
cations  using  similar  material  and  talent. 
To  advance  the  price  would  be  to  save 
work  and  worry  and  to  make  money.  A 
large  number  of  our  old  friends  would 
gladly  pay  the  new  price;  but  some  who 
perhaps  need  the  service  more  might  feel 
that  they  could  not  afford  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense,  and  we  would  lose  the  opportunity 
to  serve  those  who  most  need  the  help.  It 
would  also  retard  the  tendency  to  reach 
out  to  others  of  the  same  class.  So  far 
with  our  economies  in  production,  we  have 
been  able  to  make  ends  meet  on  the  pre> 
cut  basis,  and  provide  further  safeguards 
besides.  The  present  management  have 
been  on  tin*  job  now  more  than  30  years. 
In  the  nature  of  things  others  will  be 
called  to  the  work  later  on,  and  we  prefer 
to  leave  them  a  tradition  of  service  to 
agriculture  rather  than  riches  to  spend. 
A  farm  paper  is  in  many  respects  about 
as  close  to  a  co-operative  institution  as 
it  is  possible  to  get.  and  all  co-operation 
succeeds  best  when  the  management 
shares  the  trials  of  the  membership,  and 
when  the  membership  shares  proportion¬ 
ately  in  the  benefits.  And  so  as  long  as 
we  can,  we  maintain  the  dollar  price. 

Will  you  inform  me  whether  the  Gun- 
son  Co.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  a  reliable 
firm?  I  am  a  farmer  and  market  gar¬ 
dener,  and  have  given  them  an  order 
which  T  shall  cancel  if  they  are  unreliable. 

I  ordered  through  an  agent  named  Moyes. 

Vermont.  E.  R- 

There  are  two  seed  firms  by  name  of 
Crimson  in  Rochester — L.  P.  Gunson  and 
R.  J.  Gunson.  Both  houses  sell  their 
seeds  through  agents,  and  on  the  strength 
of  extravagant  claims  for  their  seeds. 
Their  prices  for  unknown  seeds  are  usu¬ 
ally  from  two  to  three  times  the  prices 
charged  by  the  most  reliable  seed  firms  of 
known  value  and  merit.  Gunsons  and 
lligbie  represent  in  the  seed  trade  Avhat 
H.  M.  Whiting  stands  for  in  the  nursery 
business. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
standing  and  responsibility  of  James  Wil¬ 
cox.  921  Sixth  Avenue.  New  York  City? 
Me  is  a  dealer  in  butter  and  eggs,  and 
wrote  me,  asking  me  to  ship  him  eggs; 
got  my  name  through  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  Company.  He  says  that  he  does 
not  charge  commission  aud  pays  the  top 
market  price  the  day  received.  F.  C. 

New  York. 

For  more  than  10  years  we  have 
warned  against  making  any  shipments  to 
this  man  Wilcox.  Shippers  report  the 
same  experience — goods  sent  and  no  pay¬ 
ment  made.  Wilcox  seems  to  have  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  delivery  of  express 
shipments,  but  no  one  is  able  to  find  him 
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at  the  address  he  gives.  If  letters  are 
received  from  him  through  the  United 
States  mail  soliciting  your  goods,  it  will 
be  well  to  turn  them  over  to  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

TIow  is  this  for  a  bunco  game?  I  never 
ordered  or  received  any  seed  from  this 
concern,  nor  any  previous  letter  or  circu¬ 
lar  from  them.  Any  concern  that  resorts 
to  such  methods  to  get  trade  must  be 
hard  up  for  business.  A.  A.  n. 

Vermont. 

These  comments  were  written  on  the 
margin  of  a  circular  letter  of  Earl  Seed 
Co.,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  asking  35  cents 
for  10  packages  of  seeds  alleged  to  have 
been  sent  the  subscriber  last  season.  It 
is  not  claimed  by  the  Earl  Seed  Co.  that 
the  seeds  were  ordered.  One  clause  of 
the  circular  reads :  “We  cannot  imagine 
a  man  so  mean  that  he  would  wilfully 
keep  the  seeds  and  not  pay  for  them.” 

A.  A.  II.  claims  he  never  received  the 
seeds.  Anyhow  we  “cannot  imagine”  a 
reputable  seed  house  shipping  seeds  in 
this  way  without  having  received  orders 
for  them,  and  expect  and  demand  pay  for 
seeds  so  sent. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  R. 
X.-Y.  for  many  years,  and  it  had  been  a 
visitor  in  our  family  a  long  time  before  I 
commenced  to  take  it.  Now  that  I  have 
passed  the  age  of  75  years  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  any  longer  a  farmer,  yet  in  my 
declining  years  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  peruse  its  columns,  and  it  is  eagerly 
looked  for  each  week.  What  I  particularly 
value  it  for  is  the  “Publisher’s  Desk.” 
Nothing  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  to 
see  the  exposure  of  some  of  the  fakes 
that  it  seems  our  country  is  infested  with. 
These  vampires  do  not  catch  me,  but  I 
know  many  that  are  caught  with  them. 
You  are  surely  doing  a  good  work  in  ex¬ 
posing  them.  W.  F.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  above 
expression  from  this  long-time  reader, 
now  of  a  ripe  age.  All  right-thinking 
and  right-living  men  and  women  feel  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  in  seeing  crooks  and 
rogues  so  branded  that  their  intended 
victims  will  recognize  them  on  sight. 
This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish 
in  this  department,  and  we  have  never 
received  so  many  words  of  approval  for 
the  work  as  at  this  time.  It  is  needless 
to  say  those  looking  for  farmers’  money 
without  giving  a  fair  equivalent  do  not 
approve  of  The  R.  N.-5.  V  e  are  as 
proud  of  having  earned  the  crooks  dis¬ 
pleasure  as  we  are  to  merit  the  high  re¬ 
gard  of  so  honorable  a  citizen  as  W.  F. 

B. ,  whom  we  hope  will  live  to  enjoy  life 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Gan  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  reliability  of  the  George  K.  lligbie 
&  Go.  Seed  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.? 
They  are  selling  blight-proof  and  big- 
yield  potato  seed  to  farmers  in  this 
county,  as  well  as  extraordinary  oats. 

Pennsylvania.  N.  e.  g. 

The  above  claims  are  characteristic  of 
George  K.  lligbie  &  Co.  There  is  no  such 
thing  ns  a  blight-proof  potato,  and  yet 
many  farmers — intelligent  ones,  too — are 
induced  to  sign  orders  by  “windy”  agents 
on  the  strength  of  such  false  claims  and 
pay  three  to  four  times  the  price  of  the 
best  seed  of  the  standard  varieties. 

I  am  sending  some  clippings  from  one 
of  the  Philadelphia  papers.  You  will  see 
by  the  clippings  that  the  hog  men  are 
still  trying  to  do  business.  This  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  city  people.  c.  n.  r. 

Rhode  Island. 

One  enclosure  was  advertisements  of 
the  Fairfield  Hog  Growers,  guaranteeing 
eight  per  cent  dividend  for  stock  in  their 
hog  raising  scheme.  The  other  enclosure 
is  probably  the  last  of  the  old  African 
Ostrich  Farm  and  Feather  Company  and 
its  successor,  the  Direct  Supply  Company, 
in  which  thousands  of  dollars  were  lost  by 
investors.  This  is  the  usual  result  of  all 
these  schemes  offering  big  dividends  for 
small  investments  to  people  at  a  distance. 
Whether  the  offer  is  to  raise  ostriches, 
hogs,  cats,  rats  or  oil,  the  demand  is  for 
a  good  advance  payment  on  the  strength 
of  the  profits.  If  you  contemplate  invest¬ 
ing  money,  ask  your  bank  about  the 
standing  of  the  concern  before  sending 
cash.  As  an  alternative  that  will  be  safe 
and  pay  well  buy  Thrift  Stamps  and  War 
Savings  Stamps.  The  new  issue  is  now 
ready. 


First  Scout:  “I  wish  Columbus  had 
been  a  Frenchman.”  Second  Scout: 
“Why?”  First  Scout:  “I  put  him  that 
wav  on  mv  examination  paper.” — Boys’ 
Life. 


A  Giant  irTPower 
ArFfiser  irfTtieJ 


ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  TRACTOR 

Minimum  loss  of  energy  between  motor  and 
wheels  is  one  of  the  distinctive  construction 
principles  to  which  this  tractor  owes  its  great 
power  at  low  fuel  cost.  Power  generated  by 
motor  goes  direct  to  belt  pulley,  and  to  rims  of 
hind  wheels,  giving  greatest  pulling  leaverage, 
relieving  hubs  and  axles  of  all  strain.  It  is 
transmitted  through  powerful  steel  gears,  roll¬ 
er  bearing,  oil-floated,  which  reduces  friction. 


E  as  i  lylPulls 'faWCjft 
a  H  ors e  Load 


“Pulled  witheaseat6-16 
and  an  1 8-8 disc  harrow, 
which  would  give  eight 
horsesalltheycoulddo."  fepg 
— E.  Rudd,  Rudd,  Iowa.  Jr  ’ 


Complete  Combustion  of 
Kerosene 

is  the  factor  which  contributes  to  low  fuel  consumption 
and  trouble  eliminating  operation.  In  a  165-day  test 
run  to  its  full  25  H.P.  capacity,  the  Waterloo  Boy  motor 
consumed  an  average  of  less  than  IK  gallons  kerosene 
per  hour,  without  smoke  or  carbon  deposit — no  trouble 
from  dirty  spark  plugs — full  power  from  every  drop. 
Easy  accessibility  of  dust-proof  gears,  de¬ 
pendable  ignition,  control  by  one  lever  and  foot 

fiedal,  automobile  type  gear  shifts,  automatic 
ubrication,  and  other  features  combine  to  make 
this  tractor  efficient  in  unskilled  hands. 

Write  us  for  illustrated  catalog.  It  shows  many 
views  of  farms  where  the  Waterloo  Boy  is  at  work,  with 
names  and  opinions  of  their  owners. 

JOHN  DEERE 

5311  W.  Third  Ave.  Moline,  Illinois 


Til  E  3  walls  of  Craine  patent¬ 
ed  silos  insure  strength, 
permanency  and  perfect  sil¬ 
age;  keep  warmth  in  and  cold  out. 

“Crainelox”  patent  covering 
does  away  with  bother  of  iron 
hoops  and  provides  best  insur¬ 
ance  against  wind  and  weather. 
Old  stave  silos  can  be  made  into 
new,  permanent,  3-wall  silos  at 
one-half  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

'Send  for  Catalog,  prices,  terms 
and  Agency  Offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


SolveYourThreshingProblem 

With  a  iCOGEIR 


have 


Nothing  like  it  for  univer¬ 
sal  threshing  and  low  cost 
of  running. 

"The  machine  I 
been  looking 
for  for  more 
than  20yrs.” 

W.  F.  Massey. 


THRESHES  PEAS  AND  BEANS  FROM  THE  MOWN  VINES 


also  wheat,  oats,  rye.  barley,  peanuts,  velvet  bean6.  etc. 
Shreds  and  shells  corn  at  one  operation.  It  will  pay  you  to 
Inventlgnto  tbo  Roger  and  rend  oar  cunnotee  boforo  buying 
n  th.nhor.  The  price  is  low.  wrlto  today  for  free  Illustrated 
booklet  No  2 


Koger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Company.  Morristown,  Tenn. 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  ancborlngsystcmthatmakes 
It  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— it  can’t  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-  tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  W  ater  Tanks. 
Our  motto  is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md, 
and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  4  Mffi.  C0„  Dept.  J,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILO.S 


WELL  drpaVsg  WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W„  State  St..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  till 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.25. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKUK 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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If  you  want  to  get  the  best  price  and  the 
best  fence  for  the  money  you  ever  bought, 
send  today  for  my  Big  Free  Fence  Book..  ft 
will  be  a  revelation  to  you  both  as  to  prices 
I  quote  and  the  high  quality  of  the  fence  1 11 
sell  you.  Don’t  put  it  off.  Get  a  pen  or  pencil  aud  write  tor 
it  now.  See  for  yourself  how  I 

Will  Save  You  a  Lot  of  Money 

Find  out  why  a  half  million  farmers  have  bought  Brown  hence 
and  saved  thousands  of  dollars.  Find  out  why  my  Acid  lest 
Heavy  Galvanized  Wire  lasts  3  to  6  times  longer  than  others. 
1  prove  it  before  you  buy.  Catalog  shows  150  sty  lea— fences  for 
every  purposes. 

My  Prices  Lowest-My  Quality  Highest 

Catalog  shows  Farm  Gatos.  Self-raising  Gates.  Lawn  1‘ence. 
Barb  Wire  — all  at  bed  rock  prices  which  ar£  to  40/o  lower 
i  others  and  FREIGHT  PREPAID.  Get  this  money  saving  book  and  sample 
;st.  Send  for  it  today.  ' 

e  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  659  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  salary 
$45  a  month  for  men  and  §30  for  women,  with 
maintenance;  state  age  when  applying.  Apply 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcbworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  dairy  hand;  married 
man,  with  hoy  over  16  preferred;  chiefly  barn 
and  dairy  work  in  registered  herd.  Jerseys  and  j 
Ayrshiros;  give  experience  and  wages  expected 
in  addition  to  house  to  live  in.  W.  F.  SHRTJM, 
Jeannette,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  working  farm  foreman,  capable  of 
handling  men  and  having  experience  _  with 
horses,  tractors  and  up-to-date  farm  machinery; 
either  single  or  married;  state  salary  expected 
and  references.  LAUREL  LOCKS  FARM,  Potts- 
town,  Pa. 


WANTED — Middle  "god  man  with  married  son, 
or  son-in-law,  a  .corking  foreman  and  second 
man  on  250-acre  .arm  near  Philadelphia;  both 
men  must  be  sober,  industrious  and  careful 
workers,  willing  and  able  to  follow  instructions, 
to  keep  tools,  implements  and  the  farm  in  order, 
and  all  things  where  they  belong:  to  such  a  pair 
I  offer  permanent  positions  at  good  wages,  ad¬ 
joining  houses,  with  ln-at,  light  and  bath;  appli¬ 
cants  will  please  state  age,  experience,  all  quali¬ 
fications,  when  you  could  start  work  and  all 
other  pertinent  information,  including  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  could  use  more  men,  either  single  or 
married;  also  cook,  laundress  and  housemaid. 
ADVERTISER  5020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Oirls  for  waitresses;  year  around 
positions;  $20  per  month;  board  and  room  fur¬ 
nisher.  Address  THE  CLIFTON  SPRINGS 
SANITARIUM  CO.,  Clifton  Springs.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— An  intelligent,  capable  girl  for  good 
modern  home;  all  conveniences;  in  country; 
treated  as  one  of  family.  ADVERTISER  0034, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man.  experienced  with  pure¬ 
bred  eat  tie,  to  work  on  up-to-date  farm  on 
main  Worcester  trolley  road.  J.  R.  SIRLEY 
FARMS,  Spencer,  Mass. 


WANTED— A  good  country  woman,  might  be 
with  daughter,  to  cook  and  attending  to  a 
farm  boarding  house  on  a  first-class  estate;  fine 
living  quarters,  light  and  heat,  bathroom,  etc. 
Write  full  particulars,  age,  nationality,  wages, 
etc.,  to  Superintendent  T.OCHEVAN  ESTATE, 
Derby.  N.  Y.  (near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 


WANTED — Two  men,  middle  age;  one  single,  to 
work  on  farm;  no  dairy;  all  grain  and  fruit; 
permanent  job;  references  required.  H.  LEON¬ 
ARD  POTTS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  dairyman  and  butterman; 

single  man;  splendid,  permanent  position.  15 
miles  from  New  York  City,  with  small  herd  show 
Jerseys:  best  wages.  Write,  giving  experience, 
references,  etc.,  E.  R.  STEVENSON,  56  Ferry 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  women  to  do  plain  cooking 
and  washing:  good  home;  private  family. 
MRS.  FRANK  WETMORE,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER — American;  married;  now 
open  for  position;  have  you  practical,  scien¬ 
tific  management?  Are  you  producing  maximum 
results?  Write  for  particulars:  I  solicit  your 
fullest  investigation.  ADVERTISER  4624,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  desires  position;  a  practical  farmer; 

life's  experience;  three  years  in  present  posi¬ 
tion:  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  4039, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  engagement 
now  or  later;  college  trainng;  wide  experience 
in  modern  farming,  stock  breeding,  A.  It.  O. 
work,  certified  milk,  growing  of  field  and  garden 
crops,  management  of  farm  help,  farm  accounts, 
care  and  operation  of  farm  machinery;  married, 
small  family;  sterling  references  as  to  character 
and  ability;  minor  propositions  not  considered. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5023,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  married 
American;  life  experience  raising  of  all  farm 
crops  and  stock,  operating  and  repairing  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery;  can  furnish  reference. 
F.  E.  HOKES,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED  as  shepherd  to  take  full 
charge  of  flock  of  sheep;  25  years,  experience ; 
can  furnish  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
5028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER — College  trained,  backed  by  9  years’ 
experience,  desires  connection  wtih  high-grade 
estate  or  farm;  correspondence  solicited.  110 
MeBRIDE  ST.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


POULTRYMAN  with  the  experience,  ability  and 
brains  to  make  plant  pay,  seeks  position  as 
working  manager  on  living  salary  and  profit- 
sharing  basis:  expert  incubator  and  brooder 
man;  managed  one  plant  12  years;  American; 
married.  ADVERTISER  5046,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  , 

- — . - , 

FARM  MANAGER,  dairyman,  breeder  and  gen¬ 
eral  farmer;  21  years  manager  of  large  farms; 
A.  R.  O.  or  any  branch  of  modern  farming;  only 
first-class  place  considered.  ADVERTISER  5043, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Situation  on  dairy  and  hog  farm; 

American,  41,  married,  two  children;  want 
house,  garden,  etc.,  wages;  New  England  pre¬ 
ferred;  haven’t  milked  in  five  years;  no  giant, 
but  not  afraid  of  work:  no  rum  or  tobacco; 
state  fully,  location,  what  you  want,  what  you 
give.  ADVERTISER  5066,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER  open  for  engagement 
after  February  1;  manager  and  superintendent 
for  the  last  10  years;  thorough  experience  in 
general  farming,  orchard,  poultry  raising:  fa¬ 
miliar  witli  machinery,  engines,  etc.;  keeping 
accounts  and  handling  men  to  best  advantage; 
married,  age  35;  small  family;  absolutely  trust¬ 
worthy;  American  citizen.  ADVERTISER  5058, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Responsible  position  at  dairy  work 
by  single  man;  fifteen  years’  experience. 
ADVERTISER  5062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  without  experience,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  farm;  experience  more  desir¬ 
able  than  high  wages.  ADVERTISER  5063,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  a  position;  married;  years 
of  experience  in  all  branches,  large  and  small; 
have  made  a  specialty  of  conditioning  birds  for 
shows;  at  liberty  any  time.  ADVERTISER 
5061,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  or  estate  superin¬ 
tendent  by  a  thoroughly  experienced,  compe¬ 
tent,  middle-aged  Scotchman;  small  family;  best 
of  references;  at  liberty  now.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5054,  care  Rural-New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  party  who  would  appreciate  the  services 
of  an  honest,  industrious  foreman,  who  thorough¬ 
ly  understands  all  branches  of  farming,  includ¬ 
ing  the  raising  of  purebred  live  stock  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  modern  farm  machinery:  can  furnish 
highest  references.  Address  ADVERTISER 
5053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  farm  manager  desires  position  where 
energy,  ability  and  reliability  are  _  needed; 
dairying,  stock-raising,  accounting,  soil  improve¬ 
ment:  first-rate  builder  and  mechanic;  specialist 
in  field  crops;  agricultural  graduate;  reference; 
go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  5052,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  COMPETENT  farm  superintendent  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  dairy  or  grain  farm:  12  years’ 
practical  experience  managing  large  farms:  col¬ 
lege  and  business  training;  moderate  salary  ac¬ 
cepted  to  prove  ability;  best  of  reference;  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  solicited.  ADVERTISER 
5051,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  RALE — 15  acres;  poultry  farm;  1  mile  from 
trolley.  B.  GASPARINO,  Mystic,  Conn. 


FOR  RALE — 27  acres;  very  productive;  with 
modern  cow  barn;  new  silo;  thoroughbred  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle;  horses  and  tools:  low  price  for 
quick  sale;  account  of  selling,  ill  health.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  77,  Route  No.  6,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Ca^h  or  shares,  200  acres.  Columbia 
County  farm,  dairy  and  general  farming: 
must  furnish  own  implements  and  horses. 
ADVERTISER  5055,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  New  York  farm:  180  acres; 

good  land;  good  buildings.  ADVERTISER 
5050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 25-acre  farm;  running  water;  fully 
equipped:  suitable  for  vegetable  grower;  near¬ 
by  market;  very  agreeable  terms  to  reliable 
party.  BOX  57,  Speonk,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  farm,  40  miles  from  New 
York  City,  Westchester  Co.;  30  acres,  all  til¬ 
lable:  orchard,  pasture,  three  acres  woods;  all 
farm  implements;  8-rooin  house;  water  in  house; 
also  good  well.  Address  ADVERTISER  5077. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  140  acres,  in  Southwestern  New  York: 

adjacent  to  R.  R.  station  and  milk  plant;  one- 
fonrth  mile  from  church,  school  and  store;  build¬ 
ings  sufficient  and  in  good  condition;  about  10 
acres  of  timber  arid  wood;  when  carrying  only 
10  or  12  cows;  nearly  all  broken  land  along 
creeks  is  in  pasture:  balance  practically  level: 
price  $6,000;  about  one-third  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5069,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM  for  sale— 11  acres: 

located  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. ;  good  8-room 
honse.  H.  M.  KEYSER,  512  William  Streel . 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale  in  Connecticut;  com¬ 
plete  modern  equipment  for  2.000  fowls: 
Mammoth  incubator,  brooders,  running  water;  65 
acres,  level;  grows  wheat,  corn,  oats.  Alfalfa, 
fruit;  farm  machinery,  reaper  and  binder;  two 
horses,  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  cows.  1,000  Leghorn 
layers;  large  manufacturing  cities  nearby  take 
all  produce;  this  is  not  an  abandoned  farm,  but 
a  business  proposition  in  full  operation:  §15,000 
for  farm,  stock,  tools,  feed  and  good  will.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STONYWOLD  POULTRY  FARM  for  sale:  one 
of  the  best  plants  in  Western  New  York: 
equipped  for  three  thousand  chickens;  reason 
for  selling,  have  other  business:  will  sell  half 
interest:  if  sold  at  once  this  is  a  great  opportu¬ 
nity;  eightepn-hnndrpd  Candee  incubator,  nearly 
new.  cheap.  STONYWOLD  POULTRY  FARM, 
Mnlkin  &  Webb,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Six  H.P.  boiler,  four  H.P.  steam 
engine;  been  used  little;  §125;  cost  §300.  S. 
BARRETT  WYOANT,  Marlboro.  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 325  acres,  all  under  cultivation: 

4.000  fruit  trees:  rich  soil;  mile  village,  Hope- 
well :  4  horses,  all  tools;  free  rent  April;  rent. 
§1.500.  L.  M..  95A,  Hopewell.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  farm;  good  wages; 

all  privileges;  must  understand  hogs  and  cattle 
feeding;  state  experience,  age.  salary  expected 
and  reference.  W.  A.  SMITH.  Romulus.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  painter;  steady  work  on 
private  estate:  must  be  good  interior  painter 
ami  paperhanger  as  well  as  good  outside 
painter;  good  modern  honse  and  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings;  best  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  farm  on 
halves:  I  will  furnish  all  but  labor  and  board. 
LEWIS  GROSSARTH,  Lock  Box  42,  Moriches, 
L.  I. 


GARDENER — Married,  without  children,  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate  in  Red  Bank.  N.  ,T..  to  work 
under  superintendent  and  take  complete  charge 
of  flower  anil  vegetable  garden:  must  understand 
thoroughly  all  branches  of  gardening;  wife  must 
board  three  or  four  men.  Apply,  with  refer¬ 
ences.  to  private  offices,  R.  II.  MACY  &  CO., 
Herald1  Square,  New  York. 


WANTED — A  capable  and  efficient  herdsman  to 
take  charge  of  a  herd  of  Holsteins  of  about 
fifty  animals  maintained  for  production  and 
breeding  purposes;  one  who  is  thoroughly  honest 
and  reliable  and  wbo  would  appreciate  an  op¬ 
portunity’  of  sharing  in  the  profits  as  soon  as  he 
had  demonstrated  his  ability.  Single  men  pre¬ 
ferred,  although  married  men  would  he  consid¬ 
ered.  Write,  stating  salary,  to  H.  M.  ROWE. 
624  N.  Gilinor  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THOROUGHLY  capable  woman,  or  man  and 
wife,  to  take  charge  of  and  run  a  boarding 
house  for  farm  labor;  man  to  work  on  farm; 
location,  Westchester  Co.;  holts--  furnished;  ev- 
erv thing  supplied;  a  fine  opportunity  for  the 
right  people;  reference  must  be  furnished  re¬ 
garding  capability  and  character.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5059.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  caretaker  or  matron  in  house  of 
small  boys,  ou  Long  Island;  some  experience  in 
this  work  required;  fair  salary;  good  home.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  5004,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W  ANTED  —Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 
best  of  wages.  Write  BOX  52,  Library,  Fa. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultrymau;  married  or 
single;  give  full  details  of  experiences,  refer¬ 
ences.  etc.,  in  first  letter.  W.  H.  GRIFFITHS, 
585  Lake  Shore  Road,  Grosso  Pointe  Shores, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


WANTED — Trustworthy,  middle-aged  American 
Protestant  who  is  fond  of  children,  to  aid  in 
housework  ott  farm  on  Long  Island,  ninety  miles 
from  New  York;  family  of  two  adults  and  four 
children  between  ages  of  two  and  eleven:  no 
washing  required,  but  must  help  with  mending, 
plain  sowing  and  care  of  children;  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  family.  Only  persons  desiring 
permanent  employment  need  apply;  wages  §30 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  5049,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  poultrymau;  no  small 
children  take  charge  and  run  2,000  capacity 
up-to-date  henuery;  ample  grass  lots  for  all  aged 
chickens;  house,  fuel,  vegetables,  milk,  fruit 
when  orchard  bears;  one-third  profits  if  wages 
stilt;  no  rent  charged  for  plant:  state  wages 
wanted  when  applying.  R.  M.  WASHINGTON, 
Green  Springs,  W.  Va.  


A  MARRIED  MAN,  with  family,  preferably 
Scotch,  good  habits,  experience  in  earing  for 
hogs,  to  take  charge  of  my  small,  select  herd; 
also  desire  maid  as  second  girl;  have  for  sole 
oecupaney  nine-room  house,  with  all  modern  im¬ 
provements,  garden,  etc.;  give  references,  wages, 
etc.  W.  H.  WHITNEY,  Enfield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  working  foreman  on  dairy 
farm.  40  head  stock;  must  understand  feeding 
and  general  farm  work;  wife  to  board  owner 
and  necessary  help;  no  rum  user  wanted;  this 
farm  lias  modern  equipment,  and  the  house  com¬ 
pletely  furnished;  good!  opportunity  for  right 
man;  reference  required.  HARRY  BORGESON, 
Litchfield,  Conn. 


POULTRY  MANAGER  of  many  years’  experience 
in  all  branches;  thoroughly  understands  all  in¬ 
cubators;  how  to  get  the  eggs  and  produce  a 
healthy  cliick;  understands  farming  to  grow  all 
feeds:  also  thoroughly  understands  swine  breed¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  5067,  care  Rural  NewYorker. 


FARM'  MANAGER,  open  March  1st.  for  up-to- 
date  fat. a-  efficient  in  dairying,  stock  raising, 
general  farming,  bundling  men  for  results:  oper¬ 
ating  and1  caring  for  farm  machinery,  including 
gas  engines,  tractors  and  farm  trucks:  state  full 
particulars  in  first  letter;  small  family :  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  ability.  AIU'ER- 
TISER  5072,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (21L  experienced,  desires  position 
as  assistant  herdsman  on  farm  handling  pure¬ 
bred  cattle:  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
5008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOREMAN  wants  position:  capable  of 
taking  full  charge:  American;  married;  no 
children;  scientific  training,  with  life  experience 
in  farming,  dairy,  fruit,  crops,  machinery;  good 
butter-maker;  do  not  smoke  or  use  liquor;  can 
handle  men  to  best  advantage;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  5074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER:  American;  married;  open  for 
position  now;  life  experience  at  farming  and 
handling  help:  10  vears  at  orchard  work;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5071,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  housekeeper;  young 
woman,  with  two  children:  good!  plain  cook: 
would  manage  farm  boarding  house.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5070,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer:  one  who  has 
farmed  successfully  for  himself  and  backed  by 
college  training;  wishes  responsible  position 
either  ns  herdsman  or  foreman  by  March  1st; 
salarv  to  include  furnished  lions.’,  etc.  F.  MAR- 
QUARDT,  R.  P.  D.  No.  2,  Ariel,  Pa. 


PRACTICAL  American  farmer,  age.  46,  one 
child,  age  10  years,  girl,  will  be  open  for  po¬ 
sition  on  gentleman’s  estate  or  large  farm  April 
1,  1919;  thoroughly  understands  it  In  all  of  its 
branches.  ADVERTISER  5065,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  (27);  married;  no 
children;  testing,  butter-making,  dairy  ac¬ 
counting;  experienced  purebred  cattle;  A.  R.  O. 
•records.  Cornell  short  course;  §80  month,  house, 
etc.:  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania;  free  February  15.  GEORGE  E. 
CHASE,  202  College  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  chauffeur  or  caretaker;  good  all 
around  mechanic;  have  own  tools:  would  like 
position;  middle-aged;  married;  no  children: 
short  course  graduate;  well  able  to  take  charge; 
poultry,  dairy,  stock  or  private  place;  give  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  5078,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager;  do  a  good  day’s  work  myself: 

desires  position  ou  gentleman’s  estate  or  dairy 
farm:  practical  experience  in  raising  registered 
and  grade  stock;  all  farm  and  garden  crops; 
machinery,  engines,  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery: 
good  in  handling  men:  can  show  results;  do  all 
repairs;  married;  references  from  past  20  years. 
P.  O.  BOX  271.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  American,  21,  wants  position  on  poultry 
or  dairy  farm;  some  experience;  good  home 
and  chance  to  learn  on  np-to-ifate  farm  consid¬ 
ered  first.  ADVERTISER  5079.  care  Rural  new- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  (25),  two  years’  experience,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  general  or  truck  farm.  E.  L. 
HANSEN,  1C3S  56th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  married,  no  children,  wishes 
permanent  position:  15  years  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  on  commercial  and  private  plants  and 
thoroughly  competent  to  handle  any  size  plant; 
strictly  sober;  excellent  references;  state  full 
particulars  regarding  plant  and  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager  of  experience,  married,  de¬ 
sires  position;  salary  §1,200  per  year,  house 
and  privileges;  finest  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  potato  farm;  all  tillable  and 
level;  sandy  and  gravelly  loam  soil:  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Station  near  corner  of  farm; 
seed  potato  growing  locality:  next  door  to  store, 
post  office  and  school:  good  buildings;  maple 
shade;  §3,000  cash:  balance  easy  terms.  Write 
POTATO  SMITH,  Kasoag,  Oswego  Co..  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — On  equal  shares,  best  dairy  farm 
in  Mahoning  County,  Ohio;  231  acres;  five 
miles  from  best  market;  on  brick  road:  half  mile 
from  central  school,  store  and  church;  applicants 
must  be  able  to  furnish  references.  Address 
GEORGE  ALDRICH,  710  Dollar  Bank  Bldg., 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 


120-ACRE  clock  farm;  good  land,  timber  and 
buildings;  tisu  nd  ovsters:  fine  climate;  §4,- 
500.  E.  L.  SELTZEU,  Marumiseo,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — About  26  acres  muck 
land;  also  for  rent  eight  acres  upland •  six 
rooms;  barn:  outbuildings.  C.  W.  BROWS, 
Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  very  desirable  property  in  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  35  miles  from  N.  Y.  City:  excep¬ 
tional  location;  about  75  acres.  Enquire  of  O. 
G.  BRIAN,  Dykemans,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fifteen-acre  poultry  farm,  seven 
miles  east  of  Connecticut  River,  iu  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Particulars,  address  ALON  A.  NEWELL, 
State  Sanatorium,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  modern  poultry  plant  and 
vegetable  farm;  six  acres;  all  frontage:  State 
road:  five  minutes’  walk  two  railroad  stations, 
Penn.  R.  R. ;  stock  capacity  2.000  :  6-room  honse, 
improvements;  private  water  system;  gqod  mar¬ 
kets:  30  miles  Jersey  City;  excellent  business 
proposition;  established  1910.  WHITE  OAK 
FARM,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  and  well  advertised  poultry 
farm:  Jersey;  no  live  stock;  everything  ready 
for  1919  season:  particulars  on  application. 
ADVERTISER  5075.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  with  life  experience  and  10  years 
managing  large  farms  would  like  fully  equip¬ 
ped  dairv  farm  on  shares  about  March  1st;  give 
full  particulars  first  letter:  references  given  and 
required.  ADVERTISER  5073,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Equipped  farm;  furnished  house; 

Otsego  County.  ADVERTISER  5057,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


96  ACRES,  mostly  tillable;  good  pastures  and 
woods;  200  apple  due  to  bear;  good  house, 
nine  rooms,  two-story,  modern  conveniences  and 
hot  water  heated;  beautifully  located  overlook¬ 
ing  Hudson  Valiev;  also  tenant  house;  piped 
water:  stable  50x12  with  ell  23x12;  icehouse  and 
Shop;  timber  in  woods:  buildings  alone  would 
cost  asking  price;  $6,500;  write  for  full  particu¬ 
lars.  R.  SHELDON,  Kinderhook.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Forty-acre  farm;  three  miles  from 
Gloversville;  electric  lights;  running  water; 
8- room  house:  30  ft.  by  40  ft.  barn;  7  chicken 
coops,  capacity  300;  200  fruit  trees.  Address 
H.  E.  WALKER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ry  American,  age  36,  single,  a  good 
farm  or  truck  garden  business  to  work  on  per¬ 
centage  itasis  or  manage;  several  years’  practical 
experience;  best  of  references:  I  solicit  corre¬ 
spondence.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  149,  Seneca 
Falls.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in 
Windham  Comity:  100  acres,  free  from  brush 
and  rocks;  cuts  100  tons  of  hay;  near  State 
road:  house  of  10  rooms  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  set  tubs  and  bath;  an  extra  tenement  at¬ 
tached  of  five  rooms;  water  in  cow  stable;  stoek 
and  tools  if  desired.  A.  T.  AVERY,  Quinebaug, 
Conn. 


FOR  RENT — 70-acre  farm.  5  miles  from  Rich¬ 
mond.  Va.;  40  acres  cultivated:  the  rest  pas¬ 
ture;  25  planted  in  wheat,  oats,  clover.  Alfalfa; 
good  orchard,  apples,  pears  and  plums;  seven- 
room  house  with  running  water;  large  bank 
barn:  a  large  team  of  horses,  and  all  imple¬ 
ments  and  stock  goes  with  farm.  C.  M.  HAR- 
N1SII,  Drewrvs  Bluff,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 96  acres:  potato  and  dairy  farm: 

stock,  tools  and  household  furniture.  L.  V. 
JENNINGS,  Windham,  N.  Y.  Greene  County. 


TO  LET — 190-acre  farm,  at  once;  40  bushels  ry>* 
sowed;  good  hay  and  grain  farm;  money  rent. 
ABRAM  L.  OLIVER,  Sliugerland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Rent  old-fashioned  house  for'  tea¬ 
house:  State  road1,  75  miles  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  5032,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — 100  cords  standing  oak  wood.  n. 
C.  HAND,  Amagansett,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  EXTRACTED  HONEY,  f.  o.  b. 

my  station.  10-11).  pails.  §2.35;  5-lb.  pails. 
$1.25;  165-lb.  kegs.  19c  per  lb.:  postpaid  in  2nd 
zone,  12  lbs..  §3.25:  3rd  zone,  §3  40.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX.  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  exchange  a  Moline  tractor.  Model. 

C,  for  some  Guernsey  cattle;  outfit  consists  of 
tractor,  plows  t2-12  in.  bottom),  and  carrying 
truck;  this  tractor  has  given  gooff  service  since 
its  purchase  in  March.  ,T.  M.  McLEOD.  Row¬ 
land,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Hall  Mammoth  Incubator:  l,S0O  egg 
capacity;  good  condition;  price  $175;  several 
Cornell  gasoline  brooder  heaters,  $5  each. 
HOMER  POULTRY  FARM,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  HEN  INCUBATOR,  10,400  capacity:  in¬ 
stalled  November,  1917;  no  reasonable  offer 
refused.  J.  GUY  LESIIER,  Northumberland.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Price  §1,000,  one  15-30  Titan  Inter¬ 
national  four-cylinder  C.  oil  tractor:  used  two 
seasons:  all  in  mechanical  order.  Apply  OSCAR 
M.  JOHNSON.  Perryman,  Md. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY — Guaranteed  pure  honey; 

60  lbs..  23c  per  lb.;  10-lb.  pails,  $2.50;  5-lb. 
pails,  §1.40:  postage  or  express  paid  in  second 
zone.  ELTON  LANE,  Trnmansburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Tornado  feed  cutter,  12  D,  13  in.; 

good  shape;  Sharpies  Tub  “A”  separator,  50<>- 
lb.  cap:  Blue  Hen  Incubator,  round  tray,  300 
egg,  cheap.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  Mifflintown. 
Pa. 


NEW  hydraulic  ram  for  pumping;  largo  size. 
OKRA  KILTON,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


HOT  WATER  FURNACE.  Pierce  Butler:  com¬ 
plete;  used  very  little;  latest  style;  will  heat 
7  to  10-room  house;  price  §90.  Apply  H.  L. 
HAMILTON,  Huntington,  L.  I. 


WANTED — Second-hand  suction  feed  Sharpies 
cream  separator.  WM.  H.  (LRAY.  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 8-16  Mogul  tractor,  with  field  lugs 
and  two  14-inch  bottom  Oliver  plows;  can  In- 
seen  working  on  belt  any  time;  complete  outfit 
§400.  GEORGE  H.  PENSON,  Belleview  Farm. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Standing  timber  for  standard  cross 
ti'-s  in  stands  not  less  than  500,000  feet;  must 
be  close  to  railroad,  and  preferably  on  N.  Y.  C. 
or  C.  N.  E.  WARD  CARPENTER  &  CO.,  INC.. 
Tarrytowri,  N.  Y. 


FEED  MILL  for  sale  at  bargain  price;  Bowshire 
No.  4  combination  mill,  with  sacking  elevator, 
good  as  new:  only  ground  1,000  bu. ;  capacity, 
15  to  30  bu.  per  hour:  price  §55  f.  o.  b.  at  Cox- 
saclcie,  N.  Y.  S.  B.  PALMER,  Greenville.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  ouce;  Cleveland  caterpillar  trac¬ 
tor:  give  full  information.  FOREST  COR¬ 
PORATION.  Tarrytowu,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Hay  by  the  car;  §18  to  $25,  as  to 
quality,  f.  o.  b.  Willsboro.  WEST  BROS., 
WUlsboro,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  good  Holstein 
•springers,  oue  engine-driven  Iron  Age  potato 
digger,  used  less  than  one  week;  oue  Oliver  two- 
bottom  tractor  plow,  used  only  a  few  weeks; 
one  John  Deere  tractor  plow.  Clarke  cutaway 
tractor  harrow.  ROUND  HILL  FARM.  Wood 
bridge.  Conn. 


Mr,  Edison’s  Wonderful  New  Diamond  Amberola 

Sent  on  Free  Trial! 


Read  the  Coupon  Below!  £ 

new  phonograph  with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,  and  12  brand  new  Blue  Amberol  Inde¬ 
structible  4-Minute  Records  sent  to  you  on  absolutely  free  trial.  Send  no  money  — just  fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  send  it  to  us  at  once.  We  will  send  you  the  complete  outfit  immediately.  No  C.  O.  D. 
Entertain  your  family  and  friends  with  the  latest  song  hits  of  the  big  cities.  Laugh  at  the  side-splitting  minstrel 
shows.  Hear  anything  from  Grand  Opera  to  Comic  Vaudeville.  Judge  for  yourself  just  how  much  this  great 
phonograph  would  mean  to  your  home.  Decide  if  you  can  get  along  without  it.  After  the  trial  in  your 
own  home,  make  up  your  mind.  If  you  decide  not  to  keep  the  outfit,  send  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense. 


Only  $1  Down  Alter 

*■  If  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison’s 

zLm  fl  superb  new  instrument  after  the  free  trial, 
JHu  JHi  send  us  only  $1.00.  Pay  the  balance  f  $47.20  for 

the  complete  outfit  in  easy  payments  of  only  $4.00 
for  1 1  months  and  $3.20  for  the  12th  month,  total  $48.20.  Remember,  the  12  brand 
new  Blue  Amberol  Indestructible  four-minute  records  are  included  with  this  outfit. 

Think  of  it — a  $1.00  payment,  and  a  lew  dollars  a  month  to  get  this  outfit  of 
Mr.  Edison’s  new  phonograph  with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,  the  life-like 
music — the  same  Blue  Amberol  Records — all  the  musical  results  of  the  highest 
priced  outfits.  The  finest,  the  best  that  money  can  buy  at  very  much  less  than  the 
price  at  which  imitations  of  theGenuineNewEdisonDiamond  Amberola  are  offered. 

After  years  of  labor  on  his  favorite  invention,  Mr.Edison  has  made  the  music 
of  the  phonograph  true  to  life.  There  is  no  reason  now — especially  since  we  make 
this  rock-bottom  offer — why  you  should  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  Mr. 
Edison’s  genuine  instrument.  You  are  under  no  obligation  on  this  free  trial  offer. 
Hear  the  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola  in  your  own  home  before  you  decide. 


Send  No  Money 

Just  the  Coupon! 

Convince  yourself  first.  Get  the  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola 

in  your  home  on  free  trial.  See  what  a  wonderful  instrument  it  is  —  how  it 
brings  the  music  of  the  world’s  greatest  srngers  and  players,  the  sweet  old  time 
melodies,  the  jokes  of  the  funniest  vaudeville  actors,  all  right  into  your  own  partor  as  if 
they  were  there  in  person.  See  for  yourself  how  much  you  need  the  New  Edison  Diamond 
Amberola  in  your  life.  See  how  much  happier  it  will  make  your  home.  Just  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  in.  Of  course,  we  do  not  want  to  ship  an  outfit  to  a  person 
who  can  not  afford  to  at  least  pay  on  easy  payments  (and  when  you  get 
a  free  trial  it  must  be  understood  that  you  can  afford  to  keep  it).  Yet, 
no  one  is  under  any  obligations  to  keep  an  outfit  if  it  >u  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  If  it  is  not  just  what  you  want  for  your  home,  return  it  at  our 
expense t  you ,  not  we,  must  judge  what  the  Edison  phonograph  means  to  you 
and  wej»ccept  your  decision  cheerfully  and  without  question. 

Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 


FIT  RoflCAII  poison  monograph  Distributors 

•  lit  OaUSUll  4781  Edison  Flock,  Chicago,  IU. 

Canadian  Office:  355  Portage  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

No  obligation  to  buy  in  sending  this  coupon;  this  is  just  an  application  for  a  Free  Trial 
F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dists.,  4781  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  Ill. 

^abson :“4fQpaenr  Jour .°^e r’ 1  sllould  like. to  hear  Mr.  Edison’s  wonderful  new  style  phonograph  in  my  home  on  free  trial.  If  I  decide  to  keep  the  outfit,  I  will  have  the  privilege 
rock-bottom  price  of  $48.20  direct  from  jou  on  special  terms.  I  merely  agree  to  take  the  outfit  promptly  from  the  depot,  pay  the  small  express  charges,  and  if  I  do  not  find  it  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  1  reserve  the  right  to  return  the  outfit  at  once  at  your  expense.  Otherwise,  I  will  send  the  first  payment  of  $1.00  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  free  trial  or  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  no  case  e.xceeding  one  week,  and  will  make  monthly  payments  thereafter  of  $4.00  for  it  months  and  $3.20  for  the  12th  month.  Total  $48.20.  The  outfit  is  to  remain  your  property  until  the 
last  paj  ment  has  been  made.  (This  offer  is  not  open  to  anyone  under  21  years  of  age.  If  you  are  under  21  ask  your  father,  mother  or  guardian  to  fill  in  and  sign  this  coupon  for  you.) 


My  name. 


Address  or  R.  F.  D.  No.—.. 


. . . . . . .  •■••■....■•..State . . . .. . . . . .....Shi  p  by . .  Express 

Shipping  Point .........S hip  by . . . . . Oecu  pat  ion............. ............. _  .. 

Age . Married  or  single . . — . If  steadily  employed  at  a  salary  please  state . ... 

How  long  a  resident  in  your  neighborhood  and  your  vicinity . . . . . If  there  is  any  possibility  of  changing 

your  address  during  the  next  year,  what  will  be  your  next  address? . . . . . . . . 
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Milking  Shorthorns  for  Eastern  Farmer 

Rent  Payers  with  Milk  and  Meat 

HANGING  CONDITIONS —The  live  stock  far¬ 
mer  is  interested  in  any  practical  proposition 
that  will  coin  for  him  a  now  dollar.  The  small 
dairy  farmer,  particularly,  has  had  his  discourage¬ 
ments  during  the  past  few  years  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  habitually  relied  upon  the  corn-belt 
farmer  for  nearly  all  of  his  concentrates,  and  for 
an  increasing  percentage  of  the  roughage  used  in 
feeding  his  herd.  The  relatively  low  price  received 
for  milk  at  the  farm  has  added  to  his  discourage¬ 
ments.  and  with  the  labor  situation  as  acute  as  it 
has  been  during  the  past  year,  many  of  our  progres- 


tive  to  the  butcher,  who  is  willing  to  pay  quite  as 
much  per  pound  for  such  a  cow’  as  he  pays  for  the 
general  run  of  beef  steers.  Rather  than  join  the 
army  of  canners  that  is  recruited  from  most  dairy 
farms,  she  is  able  to  enlist  in  the  regular  beef¬ 
making  forces.  True  enough,  she  will  not-  produce 
as  much  prime  meat  as  the  strictly  beef  animal,  nor 
as  much  milk  as  the  strictly  dairy-bred  type,  but 
she  will  yield  quite  as  much  milk  and  fat  as  do  the 
representatives  of  the  prevailing  breeds  and,  in 
addition,  produce  a  calf  that  is  a  real  asset  rather 
than  a  mere  nuisance. 

UTILIZING  ROUGH  PASTURE.  —  On  many 
Eastern  farms  there  are  vast  areas  of  rough  land 
well  suited  for  pasture  purposes  that  are  not  being 


a  large  operator  becailse  he  does  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  business,  irrespective  of  net  returns,  or 
lest  he  breaks  away  from  patronizing  the  local  feed 
dealer  who  claims  and  receives  a  generous  per¬ 
centage  of  his  50-cent  dollar,  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  his  livestock  farming  operations  will  scarcely 
be  profitable  or  encouraging. 

REJUVENATING  FARM  PRACTICE.— The  milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  is  clearly  entitled  to  play  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  rejuvenating  successful  farming 
practices  in  the  New  England  States.  She  will  pro¬ 
duce  meat  and  milk  in  abundance.  She  will  yield 
calves  that  will  establish  a  competitive  market  for 
either  veal  or  baby  beef  inasmuch  as  this  product 
will  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  local  butcher  for 


Lailll  Sale  U/th ,  Owned  bn  Flint  at  one  Form. 


* 

sive  dairymen  have  determined  to  get  out  from 
under  this  heavy  load.  To  this  end  they  are  won¬ 
dering  if  the  future  of  live  stock  farming  in  the 
East  is  not  going  to  be  patterned  after  the  system 
rlmt  prevails  in  England,  where  the  farmers,  instead 
of  maintaining  representatives  of  the  so-called  spe¬ 
cialty  dairy  breeds,  are  patrons  of  the  dual-purpose 
type,  which  today  means  the  milking  Shorthorn. 

SOME  MARKED  ADVANTAGES.— It  is  argued, 
and  rightly  so.  that  representatives  of  the  milking 
Shorthorn  will  yield  quite  as  much  milk  as  the 
average  cow  found  on  the  average  dairy  farm:  that 
her  calf  can  be  profitably  grown  and  developed  into 
a  beef  steer,  and  that  when  the  cow's  usefulness  as 
a  producer  of  milk  is  ended,  she  can  be  turned  into 
(he  fattening  yard,  where  in  a  very  short  time  she 
develops  a  condition  of  fleshing  that  is  very  attrac- 


Offieial  Record,  12.88S.8  lbs.  Milk : 

utilized.  Experience  has  convinced  the  dairy  farmer 
that  he  cannot  feed  milk  worth  10  cents  per  quart 
to  a  dairy  calf,  the  value  of  which  is  based  upon  the 
price  the  youngster  will  bring  in  the  local  market 
for  veal  or  beef.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident 
that  the  British  farmer  in  his  stock-breeding  opera¬ 
tions,  carried  on  where  land  values  are  a  great  deal 
higher,  does  not  stop  to  argue  this  question,  largely 
because  he  knows  that  there  is  a  genuine  demand 
for  the  kind  of  beef  that  these  Shorthorn  calves 
make  when  properly  developed,  and  he  goes  on  about 
his  business  regardless  of  feeding  costs  and  labor 
shortage.  Unless  the  Eastern  farmer  adopts  the 
English  system  of  intensive  farming,  and  produces 
cn  his  own  farm  the  bulk  of  feed  stuffs  required  to 
grow  and  finish  his  animals;  unless  he  abandons 
certain  practices  that  have  led  him  to  believe  he  is 
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freshly  killed  beef  possessing  flavor  and  texture, 
while  the  cow  herself  will  not  require  the  labor  ex¬ 
penditure  that  must  follow  any  operation  where 
dairying  is  exclusively  followed.  The  new  era  is 
going  to  find  the  Eastern  stockman,  especially  the 
tenant  farmer  who  operates  a  small  farm,  engaged 
in  the  growing  of  a  few  sheep,  a  few  pigs  and  a  few 
cattle,  the  production  of  which  wilt  have  a  tendency 
to  equalize  his  labor  load  and  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  introduce  a  system  of  crop  rotation  that  will 
provide  practically  all  of  the  feed  required  to  supply 
their  needs,  enable  him  to  make  the  most  of  his 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  thus  make  him  more 
independent  of  the  Western  crop  grower  and  the 
Eastern  distributor  of  grains  and  hay. 

A  RENT-PAYING  AGENCY.— Milking  Shorthorns 
are  bound  to  predominate  in  any  organized  effort  of 
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this  kind,  and  the  young  breeder  who  early  chooses 
this  system  of  agricultural  operations  will  clearly 
outrank,  in  the  years  to  come,  his  neighbor  who 
persists  in  fiddling  along  with  mongrel  cows  pos¬ 
sessed  only  with  the  dairy  inclinations  and  butterfat 
illusions.  This  breed  of  cattle  was  developed  in 
England,  by  Bates.  Booth  and  Cruikshank  to  serve  as 
a  rent-paying  agency,  and  what  they  did  and  are 
continuing  to  perform  for  the  British  tenant  farmer, 
they  are  bound  to  accomplish  for  the  American 
farmer  who  is  face  to  face  with  problems  very 
similar  to  those  encountered  by  the  old-country 
farmer.  f.  c.  m. 


The  New  York  Alfalfa  Belt 

Its  Buckle  Is  at  Syracuse 
Part  III. 

FAILURES— SPOTTED  FIELDS— The  land  here 
is  so  well  adapted  to  Alfalfa  that  it  is  easy  to  get 
it  established.  The  few  failures  that  have  occurred 
have  been  due  to  specially  unfavorable  conditions  of 
soil  or  weather  when  the  seeding  was  done,  or  to  the 
use  of  too  much  grain  as  a  nurse  crop.  A  second 
effort,  if  made  with  care,  is  likely  to  he  a  success. 
In  all  the  localities  visited  there  were  spotted  fields. 
This  condition  was  more  common  than  it  had  been 
in  other  years.  Some  of  the  spots  from  which  the 
Alfalfa  had  disappeared  were  on  high  ground,  some 
in  low  places,  and  others  in  level  fields.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  places  is  accounted  for  in  various  ways, 
(file  grower  named  a  lack  of  fertility  as  the  chief 
cause.  This  would  explain  many  of  the  cases.  An 
excess  of  water  in  the  surface  soil,  and  water  flowing 
over  parts  of  the  fields  during  heavy  rains,  evidently 
caused  trouble  at  several  points.  In  one  field  on  a 
large  hill  the  snow  was  blown  upon  many  places  last 
Winter,  and  the  Alfalfa  which  was  thus  exposed 
was  killed  by  the  severe  and  long-continued  cold. 
Probably  many  of  the  other  fields  were  injured  in 
the  same  way.  Regarding  the  improvement  of 
spotted  fields  without  breaking  them  up  different 
opinions  are  held.  Some  growers  believe  that  by  the 
use  of  manure  on  the  spots  where  the  plants  have 
been  injured  but  not  entirely  destroyed  the  Alfalfa 
can  be  restored.  Others  think  it  is  necessary  to  disk, 
manure,  and  reseed  the  spots,  and  some  hold  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  try  to  patch  a  damaged  field.  One 
who  takes  this  view  remarked  in  its  support  that 
‘At  is  hard  to  put  a  new  plant  where  an  old  one 
doesn't  grow.’’ 

THE  VALUE  OF  ALFALFA. — All  of  the  growers 
agree  that  Alfalfa  is  a  valuable  crop.  One  said  that 
“It  is  a  great  milk  producer,”  another  called  it  “the 
best  of  crops.'’  and  others  said  they  "would  not  know 
how  to  get  along  without  it.”  Jairus  Pierce,  an 
Indian  farmer  at  the  Onondaga  Reservation,  who 
though  83  years  of  age.  is  still  an  active  worker  and 
is  now  growing  about  50  acres  of  Alfalfa,  remarked 
that  "if  it  had  not  been  for  Alfalfa  I  would  not  have 
got  a  foothold.”  Several  men  who  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  with  the  crop  say  that  they  would 
not  attempt  to  farm  where  Alfalfa  cannot  be  grown. 
The  effect  of  Alfalfa  upon  the  land  in  which  it  is 
grown  seems  to  justify  the  claim  made  long  ago  by 
*  ne  of  its  advocates  in  Kansas  that,  for  a  while  at 
least,  it  is  "a  restorer  and  renovator  of  the  soil.” 
Corn,  potatoes  and  the  small  grains  all  do  well  on 
land  that  has  produced  Alfalfa,  and  land  that  pro¬ 
duces  it  with  little  effort  on  the  part  of  its  owner 
commands  a  much  higher  price  than  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  it  if  it  were  not  well  adapted  to  this  crop. 

THE  ALFALFA  OUTLOOK. — The  outlook  for  the 
Alfalfa  interest  in  this  section  is  highly  satisfactory. 
In  Onondaga  County  alone  38,000  acres  are  given  to 
this  plant.  Two  or  three  good  crops  per  year  are 
reasonably  sure.  The  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
development  of  the  live  stock  interest  makes  feeding 
at  home  quite  profitable.  It  is  believed  that 
there  are  more  Holstein  cattle  in  Onondaga  than  in 
any  other  county  in  the  United  States,  or  even  in 
the  entire  country  of  Holland.  Not  only  this,  hut 
no  better  representatives  of  the  breed  can  be  found 
in  the  world.  The  abundance  of  Alfalfa  makes  it 
possible  to  keep  this  stock  to  the  best  possible  ad¬ 
vantage,  both  as  regards  its  development  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  the  cost  of  maintenance.  And  the 
market  facilities  already  noted  are  ample  to  care  for 
all  of  the  hay  that  is  not  needed  at  home. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS.— In  recent  years  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Alfalfa  has  been  tried  in  New  England, 
and  at  various  other  points,  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess.  Probably  the  area  given  to  it  will  be  rapidly 
increased.  But  our  growers  will  not  suffer  from 
competition  from  this  source  for  a  long  time,  and 
probably  not  at  any  time.  Where  live  stock  is  kept 
the  demand  for  Alfalfa  will  increase  as  rapidly  as 
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its  home  production.  The  fear  which  some  have  felt 
that  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  would  lead  to 
the  flooding  of  Eastern  markets  with  Alfalfa  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  not  likely  to  be  realized.  Freight 
charges  by  water  will  he  low,  but  trans-shipment  to 
railroads  and  distribution  by  them  will  he  expensive. 
Then,  too,  most  of  the  great  ranches,  with  their 
cheap  pastures,  have  disappeared  and  consequently 
a  great  deal  of  the  Alfalfa  that  is  produced  in  the 
West  will  he  needed  for  feeding  to  the  stock  during 
the  Summer  in  addition  to  what  is  required  for  the 
animals  that  are  kept  through  the  Winter.  For 
these  reasons  Western  growers  will  be  pretty  sure  of 
a  more  profitable  market  for  their  Alfalfa  at  home 
than  they  can  find  in  the  East.  J.  E.  k. 


Pruning  Berry  Bushes 

SEVERAL  Western  New  York  berry  growers  have 
doubled  their  profits  by  pruning  the  vines  pro¬ 
perly.  This  increases  the  size  of  the  fruit,  the 
quality  and  the  amount  produced.  It  makes  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  picking  much  easier,  and  permits  better 
circulation  of  air  and  sun  through  and  underneath 
the  bushes.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  canes 
which  the  roots  of  one  plant  should  be  made  to  sup¬ 
port.'  Too  many  canes  on  a  plant  will  cause  the  ber¬ 
ries  to  he  small  and  seedy,  and  the  total  yield  les¬ 
sened.  Not  more  than  six  canes  should  he  allowed 
to  develop.  Red  raspberries  and  blackberries,  which 
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reproduce  by  suckering,  are  often  thinned  to  average 
one  cane  per  foot  of  row.  Surplus  canes  are  cut  off 
close  to  the  ground  when  a  few  inches  tall. 

When  the  young  canes  reach  a  length  of  18  to  24 
inches  the  tips  or  terminal  buds  should  be  cut  or 
pinched  off.  The  cane  should  not  he  allowed  to  grow 
long  and  then  be  cut  back;  the  consequences  are  dis¬ 
astrous.  The  strong  buds  on  a  branch  are  those 
receiving  the  most  light,  or  the  ones  nearest  the  ends 
of  the  branch.  If  the  cane  is  allowed  to  grow  long 
and  then  is  cut  back  the  strongest  lateral  buds  on 
the  plant  are  removed.  It  is  then  necessary  to  look 
to  the  weak  and  poorly-developed  buds  farther  down 
the  cane  for  laterals.  Weak  buds  make  weak  laterals, 
weak  laterals  make  weak  fruit  shoots,  and  these 
make  poor  fruit  and  little  of  it.  Poorly  developed 
laterals  will  winter-kill  where  strong  ones  will  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  terminal  buds  are  re¬ 
moved  when  the  canes  reach  the  proper  length  the 
strongest  buds  on  the  plant  will  immediately  start 
into  vigorous  growth.  The  branches  will  be  near 
the  ground,  making  a  well-balanced  bush.  All  the 
strength  formerly  directed  through  the  terminal  hud 
into  making  a  long  cane  will,  through  the  medium 
of  healthy,  vigorous  buds,  be  thrown  into  the  laterals. 
The  advantage  of  these  stronger  buds  is  very  evi¬ 
dent.  The  terminal  buds  may  he  pinched  off  with 
the  thumb  or  linger,  or  sheep  shears  used.  A  sharp 
knife  or  a  sickle  will  lie  found  handy.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  remove  the  tip  of  the  branch,  and  in 
so  doing  destroy  the  terminal  bud. 

The  laterals  should  not  be  pruned  until  the  fol¬ 


lowing  Spring,  when  they  are  cut  back  to  12  or  18 
inches  in  length,  the  length  depending  somewhat  on 
the  vigor  of  the  plant.  Varieties  of  blackberries 
vary  in  the  position  of  their  fruit  buds,  some  pro¬ 
ducing  them  near  the  tips  and  others  near  the  main 
cane.  Even  the  same  variety  may  vary  in  different 
years.  So  it  is  often  the  practical  thing  to  delay 
lateral  pruning  of  blackberries  until  the  blossom 
buds  can  he  recognized.  Usually,  though,  where  the 
habits  of  the  plants  are  known  to  the  grower,  the 
pruning  of  laterals  may  be  done  any  time  during 
early  Spring  previous  to  growth.  While  making  this 
Spring  pruning  any  diseased  or  injured  canes  should 
be  removed.  earle  w.  gage. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Life  History  of  the  Bean  Weevil 

Since  your  kind  reply  to  our  previous  inquiry,  page 
1329,  Bill  and  I  have  put  our  heads  together  again,  and 
he  has  egged  me  on  to  write  you  once  more  about  those 
bean-bugs,  which  are  our  specialty.  So  far  as  the  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  is  concerned,  we  have  put  it  to  the 
test,  and  I,  for  one,  believe  it  to  be  sure  death  to  weevils, 
and  to  almost  everything  else.  Bill,  however,  is  a  hard 
man  to  convince  about  anything.  (I  suspect  he  is  of 
Scotch  origin.)  But  neither  Bill  nor  I  agree  yet  with 
the  theory  you  advance  as  to  how  the  weevil  gained 
entry  to  the  bean  in  the  first  place.  Now,  the  other 
evening  I  happened  upon  a  garden  bean  that  invited 
suspicion.  I  carefully  looked  it  over,  and  then  called  a 
witness  to  observe  that  the  bean  was  apparently  en¬ 
tirely  smooth  and  sound  and  good,  with  the  exception 
that  there  was  just  one  point  where  the  skin  was  slightly 
raised  and  broken,  like  a  pin-prick.  With  the  blade  of 
my  faithful  jack-knife  1  then  opened  the  bean  at  this 
punctured  point  and  found  underneath,  in  a  neat  little 
crypt,  a  full-sized  weevil.  So  Bill  says  this:  How  did 
that  particular  weevil  get  there?  Forgot  to  say  that 
the  weevil  was  dead,  and  left  no  confession.  v.  ii.  M. 

SOME  years  ago  at  a  county  fair  we  saw  a  wide 
glass  jar  with  a  small  mouth.  Inside  the  jar 
and  nearly  filling  it  was  a  big  cucumber.  It  was 
nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the  mouth  or  entrance. 
" How  did  it  get  there f”  said  the  exhibitor.  The 
answer  was  easy  to  anyone  who  has  seen  a  cucumber 
grow.  The  glass  jar  was  put  on  the  ground  along¬ 
side  the  cucumber  vine  and  the  little  shoot  carrying 
the  bloom  or  flower  was  put  in  through  the  mouth. 
Then  the  vine,  being  well  fed,  produced  the  big  cu¬ 
cumber  inside  the  jar.  The  vine  was  pulled  away 
later  and  the  cucumber  left  inside.  It  was  pretty 
much  the  same  thing  with  the  weevil.  It  worked 
into  the  bean  when  so  small  that  it  was  able  to  pass 
through  a  hole  1/125  inch  in  diameter.  Then  inside 
the  bean  it  grew  to  full  size.  The  following  from  C. 
II.  Crosby’s  excellent  “Manual  of  Vegetable  Garden 
Insects”  gives  the  life  history  of  this  insect  and 
make  s  this  point  very  clear: 

As  soon  as  the  pods  become  nearly  full  grown,  but 
while  they  are  still  green,  the  females  begin  egg  laying. 
The  female  first  gnaws  a  slit  through  the  pod  close  to 
the  ventral  suture,  and  by  means  of  her  extensile  ovi¬ 
positor  then  deposits  a  cluster  of  eggs  on  the  iuside  of 
the  pod.  The  hole  made  by  the  beetle  in  the  pod  does 
not  heal  over,  but  persists  as  a  discolored  spot  even  in 
the  dried  pod.  The  egg  is  translucent  white,  elongate- 
ovate,  and  about  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  the 
surface  is  slightly  roughened.  The  eggs  are  sometimes 
inserted  through  an  opening  in  the  pod  where  it  has 
been  injured  or  where  it  has  split  in  drying.  The  time 
required  for  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  varies  considerably 
with  the  temperature,  but  apparently  has  not  been  ac¬ 
curately  determined  for  eggs  laid  in  fresh  pods.  On 
hatching,  the  young  larva  bears  little  resemblance  to 
the  mature  grub.  It  is  white,  the  head  yellow,  the 
mouth  parts  brown  and  the  eyes  black.  Three  pairs  of 
distinct,  slender,  functional  legs  are  present,  and  the 
body  is  clothed  with  long  hairs  which  serve  to  keep  the 
larva  upright  when  crawling.  The  young  larva  crawls 
actively  about  until  it  finds  a  bean  which  it  enters 
through  a  small  round  hole  about  1/125  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter.  In  about  three  days  after  hatching  the  larva 
molts  and  assumes  the  general  appearance  of  the  ma¬ 
ture  grub.  The  legs,  eyes  and  the  long  hairs  on  the 
abdomen  are  lost,  the  body  becomes  proportionately 
shorter  and  thicker  and  the  grub  assumes  a  curved  posi¬ 
tion.  The  larva  burrows  diagonally  into  the  bean  a 
short  distance  and  there  eats  out  a  large  cell  covered  iu 
part  only  by  the  thin  semi-transparent  outer  coat  of  the 
bean.  It  then  lines  the  cell  with  a  yellowish  white  paste, 
thus  excluding  all  excrement  from  the  pupal  chamber 
The  length  of  the  larval  stage  varies  greatly  with  the 
temperature,  or  from  11  to  42  days.  The  full-grown 
larva  is  one-eighth  to  one-seventh  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  insect  transforms  to  a  white  pupa  within  the  cell 
and  remains  in  this  stage  from  five  to  18  days.  Soon 
after  transformation,  the  beetle  neatly  cuts  out  a  cir¬ 
cular  lid  through  the  seed-coat  of  the  bean  and  makes 
its  escape.  The  entire  life  cycle  requires  from  21  to  80 
days.  The  beetles  emerge  in  the  field  and  soon  begin 
laying  eggs  for  another  generation.  The  number  of 
generations  that  occur  in  the  field  depends  on  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  the  length  of  the  season.  Breeding  is  con¬ 
tinuous  in  stored  beans,  provided  the  temperature  is 
sufficiently  high.  In  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  1).  C.. 
there  are  probably  six  generations  annually.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  weevils  reared  from  a  single  bean  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  seed.  In  cases  in  which  the  beetles  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  breed  in  stored  seed  undisturbed,  they  often 
i  educe  the  contents  to  a  powdery  mass  held  together  by 
the  hull.  As  many  as  28  weevils  have  been  reared  from 
a  single  beau. 
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The  Farmers’  Ice  Supply 

Cutting  and  Storing  a  Chilly  Crop 

Facilities  for  home  convenience.— 

This  is  the  season  for  securing  the  ice  harvest 
in  New  York  State.  Dairy  farmers  especially  find 
an  adequate  supply  of  ice  a  necessity,  while  all 
others  fiqd  it  an  economy  in  the  preservation  of  food 
as  well  as  a  means  of  affording  the  family  with  many 
a  cool  treat  on  hot  Summer  days.  There  is  no  reason 
why  city  residents  should  have  a  monopoly  of  con¬ 
veniences  and  luxuries.  This  is  one  that  is  inex¬ 
pensive  in  materials,  and  the  labor  required  to 
secure  it  comes  at  a  time  when  the  farmer  has  more 
t:me  for  extras.  Most  farms  are  located  near  some 
pond  or  creek,  so  that  supply  of  pure  water  for 
freezing  may  be  had  with  a  little  care.  On  the 
writer’s  farm  a  small  creek  that  is  merely  a  trickle 
of  water  during  dry  weather  is  the  supply  for  a 
number  of  neighbors.  A  cement  foundation  for  a 
dam  was  built  where  a  bridge  crosses  the  stream. 
A  few  days  before  the  ice  is  needed,  when  the 
weather  is  clear  and  cold,  several  two-inch  foot 
pianks  are  placed  in  grooves  prepared  for  them,  so 
as  to  dam  the  stream.  At 
this  time  of  year  the  natural 
pond  site  or  basin  located  just 
above  will  fill  in  24  to  48 
hours.  The  water  is  clear  and 
clean,  and  the  bottom  of  the  • 
pond  is  well  grassed  over,  so 
the  ice  is  safe  for  any  sort  of 
use  later  on.  In  a  few  days 
ice  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
in  depth  will  form,  depending 
on  the  weather.  A  shallow 
pond  like  this  will  freeze  very 
quickly,  and  if  the  harvest  is 
secured  promptly  very  little 
shoveling  or  scraping  of  snow 
is  ever  necessary. 

SECURING  QUALITY.  — 

On  natural  ponds,  lakes  or 
rivers  the  ice  is  slower  in 
forming,  and  some  attention 
has  to  be  given  to  keep  snow 
off  the  surface.  Snow  hinders 
freezing,  and  if  successive 
snowfalls  and  thaws  occur 
the  quality  of  ice  formed  is 
very  poor.  It  is  best  in  such 
cases  to  clear  the  snow  off 
from  an  area  sufficient  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  supply  as  soon  after  it 
falls  as  possible.  A  homemade 
plank  scraper  is  sufficient  for 
the  work,  using  a  team  of 
horses.  Or  if  only  one  family 
supply  is  to  be  cut  the  snow 
can  be  shoveled  off  a  small 
area,  the  ice  cut  when  eight 
to  10  or  12  inches  deep,  and 
the  water  can  be  allowed  to 
form  another  crop  of  ice  if 
desired  on  the  same  area. 

STORAGE.— After  the  ice 
itself,  the  next  consideration 
is  a  place  to  store  it.  This 

may  be  a  very  roughly  constructed  house  or  shack, 
if  necessary.  If  located  on  a  well-drained  site  pre¬ 
ferably  in  the  shade  of  some  big  trees,  and  as  near 
to  the  milk-house  and  kitchen  as  may  be,  for  greater 
convenience,  a  structure  may  be  made  of  rough  or 
practically  waste  lumber  that  will  keep  ice  well  for 
a  number  of  years.  For  10  years  or  more  the 
writer’s  farm  has  had  such  a  rough  temporary 
structure,  only  11x13  feet  in  size,  with  just  a  shed 
roof  made  of  the  same  rough  boards,  and  it  has 
kept  ice  even  better  than  a  neighbor’s  more  care¬ 
fully  and  tightly  built  icehouse.  In  this  case  both 
gables  were  left  entirely  open  for  ventilation.  In 
the  more  carefully  built  icehouses  there  is  apt  to 
be  too  little  ventilation,  and  the  ice  melts  rapidly 
If  drainage  is  not  good  and  water  collects  about  the 
too  it  will  waste  very  rapidly  indeed. 

TACKING  THE  ICE. — In  this  house  sawdust  is 
used  for  packing,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  on  each 
outside  wall.  The  ice  blocks  are  cut  very  smooth 
and  uniform  in  shape,  so  as  to  tit  into  a  compact 
block  in  the  center  of  the  house.  No  rough  or  broken 
cakes  of  ice  are  used.  The  usual  thickness  of  the 
ice  used  has  been  12  to  1<‘>  inches.  The  stock  of  ice 
in  the  house  when  packed  ready  for  insulating 
should  be  as  nearly  cubical  as  possible.  A  certain 
amount  of  ice  must  be  stored,  regardless  of  the 
amount  to  be  used,  as  small  quantities  will  melt 
before  the  season  is  over.  The  larger  the  quantity 


stored  the  less  in  proportion  is  the  loss  by  melting. 

AMOUNT  REQUIRED.— The  rules  given  by  the 
Federal  bulletin  on  icehouses,  and  it  will  tally  fairly 
well  with  the  custom  here,  is  to  store  one  to  one 
and  a  half  tons  for  each  cow  in  the  dairy,  if  milk 
('i*  milk  and  cream  is  to  be  cooled,  with  an  allowance 
of  three  to  six  tons  for  household  use,  and  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  melting  equal  to  43  per  cent  of  the  whole 
if  a  minimum  amount  is  to  be  stored.  Approximately 
19  tons  will  lie  needed  for  a  15-cow  dairy,  with  five 
tons  for  family  use  and  10%  tons  for  melting.  This 
will  need  a  house  14x14  feet,  with  14  foot  posts,  and 
will  allow  an  ice  stack  of  12x12x12  feet.  The  cakes 
in  a  small  house  for  farm  use  are  taken  out  one  at 
o  time,  in  portions  of  about  100  pounds  each,  and 
l he  sawdust  packing  has  to  be  opened  each  time, 
allowing  heat  to  enter.  The  main  loss  from  melting 
is  caused  in  this  way,  particularly  if  there  are  any 
cracks  between  the  cakes.  Any  cracks  that  develop 
in  building  the  stack  should  be  filled  with  crushed 
ice,  avoiding  all  air  spaces.  The  floor,  winch  may 
be  a  dirt  one.  should  have  a  thick  layer  of  sawdust 
and  should  slant  towards  the  center  somewhat,  so 
all  the  cakes  will  have  a  tendency  to  press  towards 


Convenient  Method  of  Getting  Ice  Ready  to  Load.  Fig.  26 


Scraping  Snow  Off  the  Ice  Field.  Fig  21 

the  center.  When  the  ice  is  to  be  used  the  outside 
must  be  kept  well  tramped  down,  attending  to  this 
at  least  once  a  week. 

CUTTING  THE  ICE. — In  cutting  very  simple  tools 
may  be  used.  If  the  water  is  three  or  four  feet 
deep  under  the  ice  merely  a  crosscut  saw  with  one 
handle  removed,  a  crowbar,  an  ax  and  a  pair  of 
tongs.  If  the  ice  is  on  very  shallow  water,  or  if 
several  farms  get  supplies  at  the  same  place  it  will 
pay  to  have  some  of  the  modern  ice-cutting  tools. 
It  is  best  to  have  one  man  do  all  the  cutting,  so  as 
to  secure  better  uniformity  in  the  shape  of  the 
cakes.  These  may  be  of  any  size  that  is  convenient 
to  handle  or  to  use  later  on.  They  may  be  packed 
on  edge,  but  many  prefer  packing  on  the  flat  sur¬ 
face  to  prevent  slipping  of  the  cakes.  When  remov¬ 
ing  ice  from  storage  in  warm  weather  always  replace 
the  packing  material  very  carefully,  firming  it  down 
well  and  using  dry  or  moist  sawdust  in  preference 
to  wet  whenever  possible.  The  storage  house  may 
be  erected  at  even  this  late  date  if  necessary,  build¬ 
ing  the  sides  first,  filling  with  ice,  packing  it  in  well 
and  adding  the  sawdust  and  putting  the  roof  on 
last.  M.  G.  F. 


sheep  for  the  past  five  years.  Doubtless  many 
owners  of  small  flocks  will  not  know  where  to  sell 
their  wool  this  year,  and  if  they  look  to  deal  with 
the  country  hucksters  will  be  measurably  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  prices  offered. 

My  sheep  are  grade  Hampshire  Downs.  For  three 
years  I  sold  the  few  pounds  of  wool  to  one  of  the 
many  hucksters  who  purchase  chickens,  calves,  pigs 
and  cows  from  the  unorganized  farmers  of  Somerset 
County,  N.  J.  Last  year  my  clip  amounted  to  50 
pounds,  and  was  offered  at  the  farm  40c  a  pound 
for  the  wool.  As  I  thought  that  a  very  poor  price 
T  refused  to  sell.  The  buyer  told  me  that  he  could 
buy  plenty  at  that  price,  but  a  few  days  l  iter  of¬ 
fered  three  cents  a  pound  more. 

I  thought  I  would  do  a  little  hunting  on  my  own 
hook,  figuring  that  these  men  who  buy  small  lots 
must  have  some  place  to  send  it,  and  I  found  that 
they  sold  to  a  man  in  a  town  nearby  at  an  advance 
of  five  or  more  cents  per  pound.  The  storekeeper 
later  reships  to  a  wool  warehouse  at  another  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  few  cents,  but  has  the  advantage  of 
shipping  several  hundred  pounds.  I  went  to  New 
York  to  look  for  a  buyer,  thinking  that  I  would  skip 

as  many  in-between  men  as 
possible.  I  went  to  the  Wool 
Exchange  Building  and  called 
on  several  brokers,  who  had 
a  laugh  at  my  expense  when 
in  answer  to  their  inquiry  I 
told  them  my  shipment  would 
be  50  pounds  of  wool.  “That 
is  but  a  sample,  young  man." 
they  would  say  with  a  smile. 
“We  handle  shiploads  at  a 
time.”  “Well.  I  want  a  broker 
or  a  dealer  who  handles  job 
lots.  You  can  help  mo  locate 
one,”  was  my  reply.  After 
spending  a  good  part  of  a  day 
I  finally  found  one.  He  is  a 
very  cordial  man,  and  I  found 
that  he  was  glad  to  receive 
small  shipments.  He  gave  me 
a  few  points  as  to  grading  a 
wool  sack  and  some  shipping 
tags,  and  I  returned  home 
feeling  that  I  had  learned 
something  worth  while  so  far 
as  handling  wool  was  oon- 
cerned. 

The  wool  was  sent  by  ex¬ 
press.  costing  for  expressage 
about  one  cent  a  pound.  In 
a  few  days  I  received  a  check 
for  60  cents  a  pound  for  the 
wool.  This  year  I  sent  a  few 
pounds  more,  as  my  flock  now 
number  15  ewes.  I  received 
the  enclosed  statement  and  a 
check  for  72  cents  a  pound, 
$56.16  total.  The  buyers  of¬ 
fered  me  on  the  farm  60  cents, 
so  I  was  12  cents,  or  allowing 
for  the  expressage,  11  cents 
per  pound  ahead,  or  for  the 
78  pounds  $8.58  to  my  advan¬ 
tage  for  not  dealing  with  a 
local  huckster.  When  I  told  the  local  man  about  it 
lie  laughed  and  said:  “Well,  you  are  a  little  smarter 
than  some  of  the  men  who  keep  sheep.  I  bought 
quite  a  large  clip  up  in  Hunterdon  County  the  other 
day  for  40  cents,  or  just  what  I  paid  last  year.” 

Somerset  Co..  N.  ,T.  tiEo.  a  post. 


Selling  Small  Lots  of  Wool 

HAVE  been  interested  to  read  your  subscribers’ 
experiences  in  selling  their  wool.  I  am  offering 
my  experience  as  one  who  has  kept  a  small  flock  of 


Experience  With  An  Auto  Truck 

IX  1912  I  purchased  a  one-ton  auto  truck.  I  had 
no  experience  in  such  matters,  but  figured  I  could 
run  and  keep  the  truck  up  on  seven  cents  a  mile. 
Experience  proved  these  figures  correct;  this  truck 
is  still  running.  The  average  load  carried  was  about 
3.000  pounds.  The  first  of  last  September  we  pur¬ 
chased  a  one-ton  truck  of  a  popular  make,  worm 
drive.  We  have  driven  this  2,500  miles.  We  have 
used  240  gallons  of  gasoline,  costing  $62.40,  26  quarts 
oil  costing  $2.28;  had  to  put  on  an  electric  tail  lamp. 
$2.95;  new  timer.  $1.50;  fan  belt.  50c;  three  lamp 
bulbs,  $1.03.  a  total  cost  of  $70.68,  or  a  little  less 
than  three  cents  per  mile.  The  average  load  car¬ 
ried  was  2.700  pounds  in  going  to  market.  Return¬ 
ing  the  load  varied  down  to  nothing.  Part  of  this 
hauling  was  through  six  to  12  miles  of  mud.  The 
truck  is  as  good  as  the  day  it  came  out.  Can  anyone 
beat  it? 

The  labor  cost  will  run  four  to  six  cents  per  mile 
according  to  the  character  of  the  hauling,  varying 
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You  Need 
This  Book 

in  making  upyourirar- 
den  plantinglist.  From 
coverto  cover,  itteemg 
with  trne-to-life  pic¬ 
tures  and  descriptions 
of  the  choicest  vege¬ 
tables.  It  is  a  safe 
guide  in  selecting  var¬ 
ieties  either  for  home 
or  market. 

Gregory’s  “Honest 
Seeds"  have  been  the  first 
choice  of  particular  gardeners  for  63  years. 
They  are  thoroughly  tested  for  vitality  and 

Eurity— carry  "blood”  lines  long  controlled 
y  scientific  plant  breeding. 

Send  for  your  copy  today— free 

For  Quality 
and  Quantity  Corn 

Plant  Carpenter’s  Giant  Golden  Sweet 

It’s  as  delicious  as  the  famous  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  and  much  larger,  many  ears  8  to  10 
inches  long,  yet  it  ripens  only  3  days  later. 
It  does  not  become  mealy  but  remains  sweet 
and  succulent  until  too  hard  for  the  table. 
The  stalks  grow  6  ft.  high,  bearing  one  or 
three  ears  each.  Large  pkt.,  16c;  %  lb.,  36c: 
1  lb.,  65c;  2  lbs.,  $1.00  postpaid  —  Order  now 
and  ask  for  our  big  free  catalog. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
1215  Elm  St.,  Marblehead, 


tWEET  CLOVER 


iite  Blossoms;the  greatest  money-making  ci 
r  money  for  the  farmers  who  grow  it.  Bi 


t  crop  of  today. 

r  money  xur  cue  imuico  wl™  6,vt,  ...  Builds  up  land 
lidly  and  produces  heavy,  money-making  crops  while 
na  it.  Excellent  pasture  and  hay:  innoculatcs  land  for 
alfa.  Easy  to  start;  grows  on  all  soils  Our  seed  all 

;t  scarified  hulled,  high-germinating  and  tested.  Quai- 

guaranteed.  Write  today  for  our  big,  Protit-bnaring 
>d  Guide,  circular,  free  samples.  Address 

lerican  Mutual  Seed  Co..  Dept.  926  Chicago,  Illinois 


Garden 

V  iJ  and  Floral 

gFor  70  years  the  leading  authority  ““ 
on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  por 
,  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Better  ,  q  .  q 
lay  than  ever  Send  for  free  copy  today,  tv*3 


MES  VICK’S  SONS 
39  Stone  Street 


GUIDE 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Flowsr  City 


WOOD’S  ANNIVERSARY 

Seed  Catalog 

Gives  the  fullest  and  most 
up-to-date  information,  not 
only  about  Seeds  that  can  be 
planted  to  advantage,  but 
also  about  crops  that  prom¬ 
ise  to  give  the  largest  profits 
during  the  coming  year. 

OUR  40  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE, 

and  an  equipment  that  Is  unsur¬ 
passed  in  this  country,  give  us  un¬ 
equalled  advantages  for  supplying 

THE  BEST  OF 

Farm  and  Garden  Seeds 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices  of 

GRASS  and  CLOVER  SEEDS, 
SEED  OATS,  SEED  CORN 
and  SEED  POTATOES. 

Catalog  Mailed  Free  on  Request. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons, 

SEEDSMEN,  -  Richmond,  Va. 

For  the  Best  of  Gardens, 

PLANT  WOOD’S  SEEDS. 


Considered  by  thousands 
of  gardeners,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  the  most 
dependable  guide  published 
on  the  successful  growing  of 

Vegetables  and  Flowers 

It  gives  clear,  concise  cul¬ 
tural  directions  —  much  of 
it  by  experts  who  specialize 
on  the  particular  Flower  or 
Vegetable  they  tell  you  how 
to  grow  for  garden,  truck 
patch  or  farm. 

224  big  pages,  4  color  plates 
and  over  a  thousand  photographic 
illustrations. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  men¬ 
tioning  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
714-716  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


with  the  .amount  of  standing  time.  Five 
years  ago  I  made  the  prediction  that  in¬ 
side  of  10  years  all  marketing  would  be 
done  by  professional  market  men  with 
trucks,  and  things  are  rapidly  shaping 
that  way.  nearly  one-half  the  produce 
going  to  the  Buffalo  market  being  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  door,  or  drawn  for  so  much 
per  bushel,  usually  15  or  20  cents  per 
bushel. 

I  believe  the  ideal  way  would  be  for  a 


group  of  farmers  to  form  a  club,  buy  a 
truck  and  hire  a  good  man  to  do  their 
marketing ;  charge  the  usual  price,  then, 
at  the  eud  of  the  season,  turn  all  surplus 
back  to  members.  For  other  work  than 
marketing  a  fixed  price  per  mile  could  be 
charged.  A  great  many  advantages  of  a 
system  like  this  are  apparent.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  discussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  b.  underbill. 


Buying  a  Farm  Without  Capital 

Contract  Method  of  Purchase 


A  Common  Case. — The  case  reported 
iu  an  editorial  on  page  1406  of  Tiie  It. 
X.-Y.  of  a  couple  anxious  to  get  located 
on  a  farm  with  ultimate  ownership  of 
their  home,  is  but  typical  of  hosts  of 
others  who  have  in  them  the  making  of 
an  increased  supply  of  successful  farmers 
and  food  producers,  just  now  so  vital  to 
the  best  welfare  of  our  country  at  large. 
It  is  in  the  hope  of  suggesting  a  plan 
which  will  help  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  by  either  a  government  agency 
or  by  private  parties  with  money  to  loan 
that  this  is  written. 

Risks  Involved. — To  loan  money  out¬ 
right  to  such  parties  in  the  amounts 
usually  needed  involves  risks  that  few  if 
any  investors  care  to  take  even  with  a 
comparatively  high  rate  of  interest.  The 
Federal  Land  Bank  takes  cognizance  of 
these  risks  and  refuses  to  make  a  loan 
involving  greater  risks  than  many  other 
agencies  already  existing  are  glad  to 
take,  and  hence  it  is  simply  another  com¬ 
petitor  for  gilt-edged  loans,  and  naturally 
unpopular  iu  certain  quarters. 

Another  Plan. — There  is  another 
plan  by  which  all  the  desired  benefits 
can  be  obtained  and  the  financial  risks 
mostly  eliminated.  I  have  seen  the  plan 
tried  out  iu  a  few  cases  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  and  cannot  explain  it  better  than  by 
giving  two  examples  that  have  come  un¬ 
der  my  own  personal  observation.  In 
1871  a  relative  of  mine  was  newly  mar¬ 
ried.  had  practically  no  capital,  as  he 
was  not  yet  21  years  old.  but  both  he 
and  his  young  wife  were  farm-raised  and 
had  practical  knowledge  of  farm  life. 
They  wanted  to  be  farmers,  but  failed  to 
find  a  suitable  opening  to  rent  a  farm  on 
the  share  plan,  as  they  wished.  The 
young  man’s  father,  who  owned  quite  a 
large  farm  devoted  to  dairying  in  Orange 
County.  X.  Y.,  offered  to  put  up  a  set  of 
farm  buildings  on  a  portion  of  his  land 
(about  100  acres)  and  sell  it  to  them  on 
the  installment  plan.  They  accepted  the 
offer,  and  I  well  remember  happening 
along  when  the  young  man  was  breaking 
ground  for  the  cellar  of  his  new  home  in 
February,  with  the  frost  so  deep  in  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  yet  got  below 
the  frost  when  I  was  there. 

Monthly  Payments. — They  bought 
the  farm,  including  about  20  cows,  with 
team,  farm  tools,  etc.,  on  a  contract, 
agreeing  to  pay  the  father  $80  a  month 
as  I  recall  it  The  purchase  price  was 
$10,000.  The  monthly  payment  of  $80 
was  to  cover  the  interest  and  make  a 
small  payment  each  month  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  The  title  to  the  farm  was  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  father’s  name  until  such  time 
as  the  principal  was  reduced  to  such  a 
point  as  to  make  a  mortgage  for  the 
amount  a  safe  investment. 

A  Hard  Task. — As  it  turned  out  the 
young  couple  had  undertaken  a  hard  task, 
and  the  father  had  made  a  good  sale. 
Prices  for  milk  as  well  as  for  land  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline  for  a  good  many  years, 
due  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
after  the  war  among  other  things,  hut 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  young 
man  ‘‘made  good.”  ITe  got  his  title  in 
due  time,  improved  his  farm  and  build¬ 
ings  until  he  had  one  of  the  finest  farm 
homes  in  the  county,  and  finally  sold  it 
for  a  good  round  sum,  and  is  now  living 
in  retirement  in  his  own  home  in  town. 
The  father  took  no  particular  risk  at  any 
time,  except  to  see  that  his  regular 
monthly  payment  from  the  milk  bill  was 
turned  over.  Had  it  failed  for  a  specified 
number  of  months  they  could  have  been 
forced  to  give  up  possession. 

Another  Case. — The  other  case  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  of  a  relative  whose  brother 
with  money  to  loan  played  the  part  of 
broker,  a  part  by  the  way  which  our 
Federal  Land  Bank  is  expected  to  play, 
but  does  not.  This  young  man  was  farm- 
raised.  but  had  gone  to  the  city  to  try 
his  luck,  and  wanted  to  get  back  to 
farming  in  1909.  He  had  a  wife  and 
four  children,  and  only  about  $850  in 
money  when  he  got  “back  to  the  land.” 
He  rented  a  farm  for  two  years,  and  then 
having  a  chance  to  buy  a  good  farm  that 
was  in  the  market  asked  the  brother  to 
help  him  finance  it.  After  looking  over 
the  property  the  brother  concluded  that 
the  farm  in  question  was  a  good  safe  buy 
at  the  price  asked  of  $8,500. 

The  Financier’s  Offer. — He  finally 
made  this  proposition :  He  would  buy 
the  farm  in  his  own  name,  make  needed 
repairs  to  the  barn  costing  $500,  put  on 
a  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  additional 
cows  he  would  need,  and  sell  him  the 


whole  outfit  for  $10,000  on  a  contract, 
with  monthly  payments  of  $70  to  cover 
interest  and  a  small  payment  on  the 
principal.  The  deal  was  made  and  has 
been  successful.  At  first  those  four  chil¬ 
dren  were  a  handicap,  but  lately  they 
are  a  great  help  instead  of  a  hindrance. 
The  brother  who  in  this  case  represented 
the  proposed  government  agency  took  no 
givat  risk  at  any  time,  since  the  property 
nought  with  his  money  was  well  worth 
the  money,  and  could  be  claimed  at  any 
time  default  was  made  in  monthly  pay¬ 
ment.  Each  month’s  payment  made  his 
investment  more  gilt-edged,  and  brought 
the  farmer  that  much  nearer  the  time 
when  he  could  claim  title  to  the  farm 
home  he  was  all  the  time  enjoying  and 
improving. 

Meeting  Payments. — The  lawyer  who 
drew  the  contract  of  sale  told  me  soon 
after  that  it  was  an  unusual  document, 
and  added  that  he  did  not  believe  it  was 
possible  for  a  man  to  go  in  debt  for 
practically  the  entire  purchase  price  of 
a  farm  and  its  equipment  and  “keep  his 
head  above  water.”  “Why,”  said  he,  “it 
means  a  payment  of  over  two  dollars  for 
every  day  of  the  365  in  a  year.”  The 
sequel  shows  that  for  eight  years  he  has 
met  the  payments  with  reasonable 
promptness,  the  farm  lias  increased  in 
cash  value  on  his  hands,  while  his  per¬ 
sonal  property  lias  increased  in  value 
even  more  from  year  to  year  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  from  time  to  time  of  an  extra 
horse  or  cow  or  automobile  or  purebred 
bull,  cow  or  boar.  etc.  Had  the  money 
been  loaned  to  him  in  the  usual  way  for 
yearly  or  semi-yearly  interest  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  ever  have  laid 
aside  much  to  pay  on  the  principal. 

Advantages  of  the  Plan. — Those 
monthly  payments  never  have  time  to  be 
dismissed  from  his  mind  while  he  or  his 
family  spend  the  required  money  for 
things  they  could  manage  to  do  without. 
Monthly  payments  are  all  right  for  a 
dairy  farmer,  but  on  a  fruit  or  potato 
or  grain  farm  the  payments  would  need 
to  be  arranged  to  match  expected  sales. 

A  Good  Risk. — In  most  communities 
there  are  would-be  farm  owners  with 
good  health,  good  habits  and  good  judg¬ 
ment,  particularly  among  renters,  who 
could  safely  be  helped  in  just  this  way 
by  a  properly  organized  Federal  agency 
or  land  hank.  The  question  of  good 
health  would  be  easily  determined  by  a 
shrewd  local  agent,  that  of  good  habits 
by  a  proved  ability  to  live  on  less  than 
the  regular  family  income  and  lay  aside 
regularly  something  for  the  proverbial 
rainy  day,  and  that  of  good  judgment  by 
a  wise  selection  of  the  farm  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  which  aid  was  sought.  To  my 
mind  no  question  is  of  more  importance 
in  the  reconstruction  days  that  are  ahead 
of  us  than  that  of  a  Federal  Land  Bank 
that  can  help  worthy  applicants  of  the 
class  referred  to  in  the  editorial  iu  ques¬ 
tion.  o.  w.  MAPES, 


Potato  Culture;  Cucumbers 

I  have  about  30  acres  of  land.  I  have 
always  raised  beans,  but  wish  to  change. 
How  would  it  be  when  I  plowed  my  side 
hill  land  in  May  to  drop  my  potatoes  in 
every  third  furrow,  and  turn  the  other 
furrow  on  top  of  them,  and  after  a  week 
or  so  drag  them  and  keep  on  dragging 
till  they  come  up?  It  is  good  rich  land 
and  it  has  never  had  potatoes  on  it  be¬ 
fore.  I  do  not  intend  to  plow  over  four 
or  five  inches  deep.  What  crop  could  I 
raise  on  my  flat  land  that  would  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  beans?  It  is  good  soil,  water 
does  not  stand  on  it.  Is  there  any 
money  made  in  raising  cucumbers  for 
pickles?  w.  w 

Swain,  N.  Y. 

This  mi’thod  of  planting  potatoes  is  a 
sort  of  rough  and  ready  one  that  some¬ 
times  works  very  well  and  gives  good  re¬ 
sults  for  the  labor  expended.  It  is  not 
to  be  commended  as  a  substitute  for  bet¬ 
ter  methods  of  culture  where  the  land 
can  he  worked  without  trouble  and  there 
is  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  short  cuts 
or  unusual  devices  for  labor  saving.  It 
would  probably  he  more  successful  iu  light 
soils  than  iu  heavy,  or  heavily  sodded 
ones. 

If  in  a  region  where  there  is  a  market 
for  small  cucumbers  for  pickling,  and  you 
could  not  raise  them  profitably  unless  you 
are.  the  best  advice  that  you  can  get  upon 
this  subject  is  to  he  obtained  from  those 
already  growing  the  crop  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Only  those  who  know  your  kind 
of  soil  and  the  requirements  of  this  crop 
in  your  vicinity,  and  the  usual  market 
conditions  as  well,  can  advise  you  safely 
in  the  matter.  M.  B.  D. 


Save 

Sugar 

by  ea+inpj 

GrapeNuts 

as  your 
cereal  dish 

This  standard 
food  needs  no 
added  sweet- 
enin^  for  it: 
is  rich  in  it:s 
own  su^ar, 
developed 
from  wheat 
and  barley 
by  the  special 
Grape- N  cits 
process  of 
cooking. 

" There's  a  Peas  on" 


S  SWEET 
CLOVER 

Hulled  and  scarified  white  sweet  clover  is  about 
ten  dollars  per  bushel  cheaper  than  red.  (Ln- 
hulled  cheaper  yet.).  As  it  is  a  biennial,  taking 
the  place  of  red  in  the  rotation  .and  any 
amount  better. as  a  land  builder,  itis  an  eco¬ 
nomical  substitute.  Winter  sowing  is  the 
best.  Ask  for  samples  and  prices  as  well  as 
our  catalogue  telling  “How  to  Know  Good 
Seed”.  Ail  other  kinds  of  field  seeds  too. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

160  Main  St.  Marysville,  Ohio 


AND  PUR 


D  SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  I1L 


A  LFALFA  GusTaEtDd 

i£jL  We  specialize  in  best  varieties  only. 

Hardy  grown,  registered  and  pedigreed 
strains.  Prices  reasonable.  Our  rigid  tests  insure 
results.  Our  policy  is  to  sell  only  seed  of  known 
quality.  We  Jf&jibCOr  carry  a  complete 
line  of  guaran-  teed  seeds. 

TTDTTI7  Complete  manual  on  growing,  feedinn  and 
r  IxLCi  gar,,  o{  Worth  *  $  *  to  you.  Write 

today  for  your  copy,  also  free  samples  and  Disco  catalog. 

Dakota  Improved  Seed  Co., 

£79  Lawler  St.,  Mitcliell,  S.  D. 


CLOVER  SEED 

Our  high  grades  of  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Timothy,  Seed 
Oats,  Seed  Corn,  Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  S03'  Beans, 
etc.,  are  the  most  carefully  selected  and  recleaned.  High¬ 
est  In  Purity  and  Germination.  We  pay  the  Freight. 
Catalog  and  samples  Free  .if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER.  -  Smokctown,  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


CLEAN  SEED 
PLUMP-HARDY 

Buy  early  —  have 
seed  tested.  If  it 
don’t  please  you, 
return  it— we’ll  refund  your  money— pay  freight. 
The  early  buyer,  in  this  year  of  seed  scarcity— gets 
best  qualities— lowest  prices.  If  you  need  field  seeds 
of  any  kind,  writo  for  free  catalog  and  samples. 

Do  it  today.  Mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc.  Landisville.  Lane.  Co..  Pa. 
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The  Back-to-the-lander’s  Problem 

I  note  some  of  the  articles  on  “back- 
to-the-landing”  and  your  comments.  If  I 
were  to  put  it  in  a  few  words.  I  would 
say  that  most  of  the  people  come  back  to 
the  land  filled  with  “sound  advice,”  nine 
parts  sound  and  one  part  advice.  Some 
men  can  do  as  much  work  as  two  ordi¬ 
nary  men.  They  are  rare.  No  inexper¬ 
ienced  man  can  take  up  work  and  ac¬ 
complish  much  until  he  becomes  exper¬ 
ienced  and  proficient.  Knowing  how  to 
do  work  and  having  the  strength,  force 
and  “stay-there”  to  get  it  done,  are  some¬ 
times  as  widely  separated  as  the  shores 
of  the  ocean.  Our  failure  was  partly  in 
the  fact  that  we  tried  too  many  things, 
put  money  into  chickens  that  should  have 
been  used  to  buy  a  cow  or  sheep,  and 
tried  to  garden  more  than  our  strength 
warranted.  We  also  put  too  much  money 
in  a  house  and  not  enough  in  a  barn. 

ti.  B. 

We  never  had  so  many  calls  for  advice 
about  “going  back  to  the  land,”  and 
never  felt  so  little  inclined  to  advise.  As 
the  years  go  on  we  realize  more  and 
more  what  it  means  to  change  home  and 
the  habits  of  a  lifetime.  It  is  a  great 
responsibility  to  decide  a  question  which 
involves  so  much  for  a  family.  It  is 
almost  entirely  a  matter  of  personality. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  at  least  50 
people  have  asked  us  to  say  whether  they 
would  be  likely  to  succeed  on  a  farm. 
We  have  never  seen  these  people,  and 
know  nothing  of  their  strength  and  per¬ 
severance.  One  of  them  puts  the  propo¬ 
sition  as  follows : 

A  city  man  of,  say  50,  proposes  to  re¬ 
tire  to  a  farm;  will  you  tell  me  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.  how  he  should  proceed? 
This  man  wants  the  farm  to  produce  the 
maximum  of  his  living  expenses,  restrict¬ 
ing  his  expenditures  to  clothes,  beef  and 
lamb,  milk  and  butter ;  the  plan  contem¬ 
plates  raising  vegetables  and  chickens 
and  growing  as  much  of  the  chicken  feed 
as  possible.  Are  pigs  profitable?  Is  a 
cow  essential?  What  and  how  much  is 
he  to  plant  and  how  much  ground  would 
he  require?  Approximately  what  finan¬ 
cial  outlay  and  what  financial  backing 
would  be  required  until  this  farm  would 
become  sustaining?  Is  there  any  general 
advice  that  may  be  given  to  a  city  man 
who  would  take  up  agriculture?  What 
are  the  fruit  requirements,  and  in  short, 
what  must  a  city  man  actually  do  to 
make  his  farm  self-sustaining  for  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  five? 


Now  that  looks  easy.  If  a  man  asked 
such  questions  about  the  grocery  business 
we  could  get  him  the  figures.  We  learn 
that  for  about  .$4,000  a  wholesale  grocer 
will  fit  up  a  fair-sized  store  with  an  out¬ 
fit  of  goods.  The  grocer  must  turn  this 
stock  over  twice  or  three  times  a  year. 
When  it  comes  to  farming  no  such  figures 
can  be  given  because  farming  is  far  more 
of  a  personal  business  than  any  trade  or 
profession.  It  requires  more  keen  judg¬ 
ment  than  any  town  business,  more  hard 
work  than  any  trade  and  more  patience 
and  skill  than  any  profession. 

Personally,  we  do  not  feel  like  advising 
any  man  of  50  to  go  to  a  farm  unless  it 
is  a  case  of  necessity,  or  unless  there  is 
some  powerful  spiritual  motive  to  drive 
him  on.  By  that  we  mean  some  desire 
to  make  a  home  for  a  child  or  some  de¬ 
pendent.  You  must  remember  that  a 
large  proportion  of  farmers  feel  like  leav¬ 
ing  the  farm  or  letting  up  on  their  work 
at  50.  A  city  man  of  that  age  would 
have  the  odds  against  him,  though  we 
know  several  who  have  won  out. 

No  farmer  should  buy  milk,  butter  or 
lamb.  We  find  the  cow  the  most  profit¬ 
able  animal  we  can  keep.  True,  we  have 
a  large  family.  The  milk  and  butter 
supply  for  them  would  cost,  at  present 
prices,  nearly  $450 !  Some  men  with 
only  two  or  three  in  the  family  object  to 
a  cow  on  account  of  the  confining  work. 
Yet  if  you  are  to  keep  chickens  the  cow 
will  help  feed  them  with  her  skim-milk. 
Pigs  are  profitable  now.  In  nearly  every 
neighborhood  there  is  a  demand  for  little 
pigs,  and  two  or  three  bred  sows  with  a 
fair  range  on  rape  or  sorghum  will  pay. 
At  present  prices  for  pigs  our  sows  will 
earn  $90  or  more  per  year.  As  for  tell¬ 
ing  a  man  what  to  plant  without  seeing 
him  or  his  land  no  sensible  person  would 
attempt  that.  It  depends  on  how  much 
land  you  have,  and  its  character.  Corn 
is  usually  a  safe  crop  and  is  a  necessity 
where  chickens  are  kept.  Crops  like  bar¬ 
ley  and  Spring  wheat  give  a  good  amount 
of  chicken  feed  and  can  be  fed  without 
thrashing  if  desired.  Where  the  land  is 
suitable  potatoes  pay,  but  on  much  of  our 
Eastern  land  they  cost  too  much  in  labor, 
fertilizer  and  seed.  It  will  generally  pay 
the  bueli’to-Uie*laudiT  best  to  raise  corn, 


possibly  potatoes  and  only  a  few  kinds  of 
vegetables  at  first.  If  we  were  starting 
over  again  in  a  location  near  a  fair  mar¬ 
ket  we  should  buy  a  good  cow,  at  least 
one  good  brood  sow,  about  six  sheep  and 
start  a  fair  flock  of  poultry.  We  should 
plow  up  some  of  the  old  sod  and  plant 
corn  with  fertilizer,  sow  two  or  three 
acres  of  barley  and  perhaps  five  of  Spring 
wheat,  and  a  first-class  home  garden.  We 
would  take  a  chance  on  at  least  one  acre 
of  potatoes  and  plant  a  crop  of  cabbage, 
in  the  meantime  starting  to  plant  peach 
and  apple  trees  on  the  rougher  land. 
Much  of  the  work  of  caring  for  these 
crops  will  have  to  be  hired.  The  object 
would  be  to  provide  al!  possible  food  for 
the  family  and  as  much  of  the  feed  for 
our  cow  and  chickens  as  possible  and 
depend  on  pigs,  eggs  and  poultry,  pota¬ 
toes  and  cabbage,  for  sales.  We  would 
not  attempt  this  unless  we  had  the  farm 
secured  and  at  least  $1,500  for  working 
capital.  An  experienced  farmer  might 
not  need  so  much,  but  no  bac-k-to-the- 
lander  should  try  it  with  less. 


Shall  He  Move  Away? 

To  relieve  my  unsettled  frame  of  mind, 
I  write  these  lines  asking  you  for  help. 
We  own  a  farm  of  97  acres  here  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  a  typical  New  England  farm. 
Ten  years  ago,  through  business  transac¬ 
tions  we  landed  here,  and  during  all  these 
years  I  have  been  a  dissatisfied  farmer. 
Previous  to  coming  here  we  farmed  in 
Central  New  Jersey,  where  I  spent  the  best 
part  of  my  younger  days.  The  crops  on 
the  Jersey  farm  consisted  mainly  of  small 
grains  and  corn,  whereas  in  our  New 
England  home  it  is  hay.  silage  and  cows. 
Were  I  interested  in  dairy  work,  I  be¬ 
lieve  no  better  country  could  be  found 
fr.  that  purpose,  as  our  soils  are  natural 
hay  kinds,  also  h  iving  great  success  with 
Alfalfa.  My  wife,  as  well  as  myself,  have 
to  admit  that  in  the  10  years  we  have 
spent  here  we  never  had  a  crop  failure  • 
in  fact,  we  have  l:^en  quite  successful, 
when  you  consider  that  the  place  was 
run  down  and  forsaken  and  bought  for  a 
price  that  could  not  be  duplicated  today. 
We  started  into  raising  poultry,  for  which 
I  have  had  a  fondness  since  a  boy.  In 
the  10  years  we  have  done  hard  work 
aplenty,  and  today  we  are  still  at  it.  with 
a  flock  that  we  feel  proud  of.  Now  comes 
the  main  rub ;  our  lands  being  blessed 
with  some  stuue.  and  then  some  more, 
prevents  me  from  using  a  binder  or  rid¬ 
ing  cultivator.  I  am  the  only  person  in 
our  neighborhood  who  raises  any  amount 
of  small  grain.  Every  year  I  managed 
to  raise  a  small  quantity  of  Winter  wheat, 
barley  and  quite  a  bit  of  flint  corn.  Those 
small  grains  I  cut  and  bind  by  hand,  the 
poultry  doing  the  thrashing.  This  all 
sounds  well  and  good,  but  doing  this  year 
after  year,  with  a  feeling  a  century  or 
more  behind  the  age,  and  my  mind  flit¬ 
ting  back  to  the  days  when  I  cut  10  acres 
of  grain  in  the  same  time  I  spent  on  one, 
it  has  just  worked  on  my  nerves :  in  fact, 
it  has  gone  to  that  extent  that  I  took  a 
trip  to  Maryland  recently  ;  struck  out  for 
no  particular  place,  and  finally  landed  in 
Queen  Anne  County.  How  I  came  by 
there  is  a  mystery ;  nevertheless,  I  was  at 
home  no  sooner  than  I  set  my  foot  down 
in  that  country,  so  here  I  am,  as  I  start¬ 
ed  this  letter.  I  have  been  unsettled  in 
mind  and  body  ever  since  I  came  back. 
I  got  express  rates  on  shipments  of  eggs 
from  several  points  in  Maryland,  and 
find  that  the  cost  is  no  greater  than  from 
here  to  New  York,  so  if  I  can  get  the 
same  money  for  my  goods,  and  have  the 
advantage  'which  that  country  can  offer 
me,  why  not  make  the  move ;  can  you  tell 
me  the  reason  ?  L.  L. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  cannot.  This  is  merely 
printed  as  a  fair  sample  of  hundreds  of 
such  letters.  We  could  not  decide  such  a 
question,  though  L.  L.  puts  it  clearly. 
The  trouble  with  him  is  largely  mental. 
If  he  liked  dairying  he  would  not  think 
of  changing  .  nor  would  he  be  likely  to 
go  if  he  could  use  a  hinder.  Yet  would 
he  not  run  against  worse  conditions  if 
he  made  the  change?  Some  months  ago 
Mr.  Mortimer  I*.  Lee  told  how  he  was 
driven  away  from  a  Maryland  farm  be¬ 
cause  the  express  companies  gave  such 
poor  service  that  they  smashed  liis  egg 
crates.  A  farmer  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  home  anl  locality.  If  he  is  not. 
all  the  rest  of  life  is  more  or  less  of  a 
failure.  L.  L.  and  his  wife  should  spend 
time  and  money  enough  to  learn  just  how 
Maryland  suits  them — at  its  best  and 
worst — and  then  go  where  they  can  be 
happy. 


“Do  you  remember,”  said  Mrs.  Corn- 
tossel,  “when  we  used  to  tell  Josh,  ‘Chil¬ 
dren  should  be  seen  and  not  heard’?” 
“Yes,”  replied  the  farmer,  “and  now  I  get 
called  down  by  everybody  if  I  interrupt 
Josh  while  he’s  tollin’  about  his  experi¬ 
ences  at  the  front.” — Washington  Star. 


zer  Oats 


•  : ;  i  ** 

In  no  crop  is  there  such  a  close  relation 
between  seed  and  harvest  as  in  oats.  Sow 
Salzer  seed  oats  and  you  are  sure  to  get  the 
largest  possible  yields.  Salzer  Seed  strains — 
with  reputations  for  extreme  hardiness  and 
dependability.  The  wide  range  of  adaptabil¬ 
ity  has  placed  them  to  the  front.  We  have  an 
oat  for  practically  every  condition  of  soil. 

Wheat— Farmers  cannot  afford  to  buy  any 
but  the  very  best  seed  wheat  obtainable. 
Salzer  Seed  Wheat  has  a  value  distinctly  its 
own — seed  that  combines  unusual  plumpness, 
attractiveness  and  purity. 

Corn — Salzer  Corn  is  favorably  known  the 
country  over  for  its  remarkably  robust  seed 
life.  Noted  for  big  yields  and  early  maturity. 
All  strictly  high  altitude  seed.  Wide  range  of 
varieties. 

Clover — Cheap  clover  seed  should  never 
be  considered  at  any  price.  Quality  has  a 
value.  It  is  folly  to  invest  in  clover  seed  ex¬ 
cept  absolutely  the  best.  Plant  pure,  high 
grade  Salzer  Clover. 

Billion  $  Grass — A  wonderful  producer. 
Grows  two  and  three  big,  luxuriant  crops  per 
season.  Matures  in  from  six  to  ten  weeks 
^  anywhere.  Preeminently  the  grass  to 
sow  for  short  hay  crops. 

Send  Postcard  for  our  Large  1 64-page 
Catalog  ( 40  Pages  in  Actual  Colors'). 
Everything  in  Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO, 

America’s  Headquarters  for  Seeds 
Box  144,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


8 shell’s  Catalog 


Get  this  guide  for  growing  a  Victory  Crop.  fp 
Shows  you  how  to  get  the  best  seeds  that 
JP^  money  can  buy  at  money  saving  prices.  It’s 
~  written  by  experts  and  takes  the  guesswork  out  / 
of  planting.  America  needs  all  the  food  you  can  grow,  /  gjt- 
ad  will  pay  high  prices.  Good  seed  is  of  first  importance.  L  - 


Isbel 

!As  They  Grog}  TR \ 

For  Garden 


Feme  Grows 

For  Farm 


TRADE  T  MARK! 

40  years’  experience  backs  Isbell’s  Seeds.  Cease¬ 
less  experiments,  careful  selection  and  testing  has 
produced  the  most  hardy,  big  yielding  varieties.  Only  clean, 
pure,  full  life,  true  to  name  seed  ever  reaches  an  Isbell 

Every  Ounce  Is  Guaranteed 

Your  money  back  if  your  own  tests 
do  not  prove  satisfactory.  More 
than  250,000  farmers  and 
gardeners  use  Isbell’s 
seeds.  You  will  too  if  you 
investigate.  Write  us  to- 
-aK—pnnv  _  „  day.  Catalog 

^.i  &  ...  free. 


Free  Samples 

For  your  own  tests  we 
will  send  you  samples  of 
any  Isbell’s  Farm  Seeds 
—Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats, 
Barley,  Timothy.  It 
gives  you  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  test  Isbell  quality 
and  we’ll  guarantee  the 
seeds  you  buy  will  be 
just  as  good  as  sample. 
Tell  us  when  you  write 
which  seeds  you  want. 


S.M.  Isbell  &  Co. 

:i143  Mechanic  St. 

Jackson,  Mich. 


We  are  trying:  to  furnish  Red  Clover  entirely 
free  from  weed  seeds  and  dead  grains.  The  seed 
will  go  farther  than  ordinary  seed  besides  adding 
greatly  to  the  production.  ks/c  for  samples  of 
Bed  and  other  seeds  and  catalogue  telling 
44 How  to  Know  Good  Seed”. 


0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  360  Sixth  St..  Marysville,  Obw 


For  Sal  *  SEED  CORN- w?uat!,Ut 

Produced  150  bushels  ear  corn  per  acre.  Write  for  con. 
vincing  sample.  S5  per  bush.  J.  CODOINGTON,  Glen  Head,  L.  I 


Golden  Orange,  Flint.  Giant.  Ensil¬ 
age,  Yellow  Pride.  $5  bu.  sacked. 
Special  prices  on  car  lots.  Order  Ea  r 

ly.  Harry  Vail,  New  Milford.  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


CLOVER 


AT  WHOLESALE 

We  save  you  money. 
Buy  now  before  advance. 
Crop  short.  We  expect 
higher  prices.  Don’t 
buy  Field  Seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our  samples  and 
prices.  We  specialize  on  Guaranteed  Quality, Tested  Clover, 
Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Alsike;  sold  subject  to 
your  approval  and  government  test.  Write  today  .for 
samples,  special  prices  and  big  Profit-Sharing  Seed  Guide. 
American  Mutual  Seed  Co..  Dept.  126  Chicago.  Illinois 


SUDAN  GRASS  Seed  5"CT! 

free  from  Johnson  grass.  20c  per  lb.;  bags,  free:  postage, 
express  or  freight,  extra.  White  Sweet  Clover,  scarified,  30c. 
Alfalfa,  per  bu.  and  up.  Order  early.  Supply  short.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed  satisfactory.  1IE.N UT  KIEI.i),  Shenandoah.  Iowa 


Old  Virginia  Ensilage  Corn 

The  Greatest  Silo  Filler 

A  crop  from  two  acres  filled  a  10  x  28-foot  silo.  Will 
any  other  variety  do  as  well  ? 

Old  Virginia  yields  more  per  acre,  bigger  ears,  is  early 
enough,  and  sweeter  than  any  other  variety — so  say  ex¬ 
perienced  dairymen.  It  lias  every  good  quality  an 
ensilage  corn  should  have. 

Ford’s  1919  Catalogue  tells  what  users  think  about 
it,  shows  pictures,  give  sthe  price.  Lists  farm, 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Send  today  for  a 
free  copy.  3 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 
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HARRIS 


?  GARDEN  and*^ 
FARM  SEEDS  I 


Are  standard  for  quality.  Sold 
direct  from  the  grower  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  There  are  none  better 
— you  don’t  want  to  pay  good 
money  for  poor  seeds — so  it  will 
pay  you  to  consider  this 
point  about  Harris’  Seeds. 

You  can  tell  just  how 
many  will  grow  before 

Harris’  Seed  Corn  Famous  for  its  Vitality  .  » 

and  Big  Yields  you  sow  them . 


Every  lot  of  seeds  is  tried  in  soil  or  a  germinating  apparatus  and  the 
number  out  of  one-hundred  that  grows  is  marked  on  the  label.  Every 
package  of  this  seed  that  is  sent  to  our  customers  has  on  it  a  little 
label  like  this  showing  the  portion  that  germinated. 

Harris  Marks  Each  Package  Like  This 

When  sowing  Harris’  Seeds  you  can  tell 
just  how  thick  to  sow  to  get  the  right 
number  of  plants. 

Seed  of  which  75%  will  grow  should  be  sown  thicker  than  another 
lot  of  which  95%  are  good.  But,  unless  the  seed  comes  from 
Harris  you  can’t  tell  which  to  sow  thick  and  which  thin. 


According  to  our  Tests 

96  per  cent. 

of  this  seed  germinates 


Send  for  our  FREE  Catalogue 

And  Buy  Direct  from  the  Grower  at  Wholesale 

Harris’  seeds  are  raised  on  Moreton  Farm  and  are  sold  direct  to 
growers  at  prices  many  other  dealers  have  to  pay. 

The  most  careful  selection  and  breeding  is  practiced  to  improve  the  strains  of 
vegetables,  field  seeds  and  flowers. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  man 
will 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


.  nE 


JOSEPH  HARRIS 
COMPANY 

Box  22 

Coldwater.  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  Seed  is  Extremely  Scarce 

this  season  but  we  are  pleased  to  say  we 
have  some  Danish  Ball-head  cabbage  seed 
of  a  very  fine  strain  and  also  other  varieties 
including  Copenhagen  Market  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

You  cannot  afford  to  use  inferior  seeds, 
no  matter  how  cheap  they  are.  So  send 
toda\)  for  our  free  catalogue  which  tells  all 
about  Harris’  Seeds  and  bow  they  are  raised. 

It  will  pay  you  to  see  this  Catalogue 


Harris’  Seed  Potatoes  Selected 
by  “ Hill  Unit”  System 


Send  Check  or  Money  Order.  No  Stamps. 


FREDERICK  S.  De  LUE,  M.  D.,  Experimental  Farm,  Needham,  Mass.,  Dept.  A 


This  seed  offered  by  the  originator  is  2  years  in  advance  of  that  sold  by  com¬ 
petitors  (as  to  selection). 

It  excels  all  other  early  varieties  in  size,  productiveness  and  quality,  and  all  the  late 
varieties  in  quality  and  early  maturity.  It  is  the  one  corn  for  the  home  or  market 
g ardenner  who  wants  the  greatest  amount  of  highest  quality  corn  in  the  shortest 
period  of  time  from  the  smallest  piece  of  land.  Illustrated  circular,  “How  to 
Know  and  How  to  Grow  a  Perfect  Sweet  Corn,”  sent  with  order.  Price,  '/&  oz., 
35  cts. ;  1  oz.  50  cts.;  1  pint=12  ozs.,  $5.00;  1  quart,  $10.00. 


Furnishes  the  sweetest  and  most  luscious  creamy  nutri¬ 
ment  you  can  imagine.  Acclaimed  the  most  important 
horticultural  acquisition  of  recent  years.  Awarded  the 
only  medal  given  for  sweet  corn  by  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  in  67  years. 

De  Lue’s  Golden  Giant  is  the  result  of  12  years’  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  product  of  the  Howling  Mob  crossed  with 
Golden  Bantam  and  combines  all  the  good  points  of 
both  parents. 

Stalks  very  short  and  stout  near  the  ground.  Two  to 
three  ears ;  8  to  9  inches  long ;  cob  of  small  diameter, 
carrying  from  12  to  22  rows  of  long  broad  kernels  of 
deep  orange  color 


GARDEN,  FRUIT,  FLOWER,  HOME  GROUND  AND  FARM 
BOOKS— Descriptive  Catalog  of  the  <!<><»  bent  books 
covering  these  activities— just  out.  Mailed  for  3c.  stamp. 
A.  T.  Db  La  Make  Co.  Inc.  13811  West  37th  St.  New  York. 

FIELD  SEEDS 

liV  Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to  be 
WEEDLESS  and  free  from  dead  grains.  They 
—  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary  field  seeds. 

nearly  always  adding  enough  to  the  crop  to  pay  ior 
K  M  themselves.  Samples  and  catalogue  including 
“Jluw  to  Know  Good  Seed"  free.  Write  today/. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  260  Sixth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 

ENSILAGE  CORN  tfjS&SSSS 

_ _ — -  stalk;  some  had 

fi.  10  acres  from  SO  yielded  over  85  bushels  per  acre. 
This  seed  field, cured  and  selected,  is  now  being  te»t- 

ed.  $5  per  bush.  HOLLYWOOD  FARMS,  Scoltsburo,  Va. 

DEPENDABLE  SEEDS 

We  offer  the  best  that  can  be  grown  in  vegetable 
and  field  seeds.  1919  Catalogue  lists  the  loading 
kinds.  Market  gardeners  ask  for  wholesale  list. 

RANSOM  SEED  CO„  -  Geneva,  Ohio 

Cabbage,  Celery,  Onion  Seed  Grower! wtmjamsoy!  vv. 

p _ i  Unhulled  white  is  best.  Bu.  Sow  now 

oweet  hiover  A.  BLOOMINQDALE,  Schenectady,  N.Y 

Two  Farm  Girls  from  Ohio 

The  girl  shown  on  this  page  with  the 
pony  is  an  Ohio  girl,  Lillian  La  Vier. 
The  pony’s  name  is  Betty.  This  girl  has 
many  farm  pets,  but  the  pony  leads  them 
all.  l.ike  most  other  farm  girls,  Lillian 
knows  how  to  care  for  all  the  farm 
stock,  and  she  helps  her  mother  raise  a 
fine  crop  of  purebred  Plymouth  Rock 
chickens  each  year.  City  life  has  small 
attraction  to  a  girl  like  this,  with  the 
open  country  and  the  farm  stock  to  en¬ 
tertain  her. 

The  other  girl  shown  is  also  from  Ohio. 
This  is  Florence  Buchtel,  and  tin*  flag 
shows  that  she  is  a  loyal  little  American. 
It  does  not  need  the  flag  either  to  demon¬ 
strate  that,  for  she  is  a  knitter,  doing 
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suiting  in  total  shipments  already  nearly 
equal  to  the  shipments  of  the  entire  sea¬ 
son  from  Northern  producing  sections  in 
1!)17-18.  As  the  crop  was  not  very  much 
larger  this  year  it  appears  that  remain¬ 
ing  stocks  are  much  less,  and  holders  do 
not  seem  to  be  worried  over  the  outlet 
for  the  balance  of  their  crop.  Something 
depends  upon  the  buying  power  of  the 
public.  If  unemployment  continues  to 
increase  as  in  the  past  month  or  two, 
the  results  may  be  some  falling  of  in  the 
demand  for  farm  products.  Prices  of 
standard  yellow  varieties  are  about  50c 
above  the  low  points  early  in  December, 
and  range  $1.75  to  $2.25  in  most  city 
wholesale  markets,  and  25  to  50c  below 
this  range  in  tin*  eastern  shipping  sec¬ 
tions. 

.NOT  MUCH  IIARl)  CABBAGE  LEFT. 

The  cabbage  market  behaves  as  if  the 
stock  of  long-keeping  quality  were  becom¬ 
ing  limited  in  amount.  Sharp  and  continual 


An  Ohio  Farm  Girl  and  Her  Pony 


her  bit  for  the  lied  Cross  along  with  the 
older  people. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

HIGHER  PRICES  AND  HEAVY  SHIPMENT  ; 

CROPS  CLEANING  I  P  BETTER  THAN 
l.AST  SEASON. 

Prices  have  been  going  up  most  of  the 
time  this  month,  and  growers  have  been 
quick  to  rush  more  stuff  to  market.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  increased 
about  50  per  cent  during  the  first  half  of 
January,  and  are  now  considerably  above 
the  ordinary  for  this  time  of  year.  The 
open  weather  and  the  better  supply  of 
empty  cars  this  year  has  favored  the 
shippers. 

HOW  MANY  POTATOES  COMING? 

Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  five 
to  seven  per  cent  of  the  whole  white 
potato  crop  was  frozen,  partly  in  the 
fields  and  partly  in  cars.  This  year 
losses  so  far  are  slight  from  this  cause. 
Ordinary  shrinkage  usually  accounts  for 
about  eight  per  cent  of  the  potato  crop. 
About  10  per  cent  goes,  to  starch  manu¬ 
facturers  and  for  seed  'purposes.  Fully 
two-thirds  of  the  crop  is  used  near  home 
and  less  than  one-third  is  loaded  into 
cars.  According  to  official  report  about 
170,000.000  bushels  of  potatoes  were  on 
hand  January  1.  Of  these  about  90.000.- 
000  bushels,  or  140,000  cars,  were  re¬ 
ported  in  the  hands  of  growers  in  North¬ 
ern  States,  including  most  of  the  leading 
shipping  sections  except  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  If  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
this  stock  on  hand  January  1  is  to  be 
shipped  there  would  be  from  35,000  to 
47,000  cars  from  these  States,  also  a  few 
thousand  more  from  far  Western  States. 
Last  year  the  principal  Northern  ship¬ 
ping  States  shipped  about  50,000  cars 
after  January  1.  It  is  evident  that  the 
season  this  year  in  respect  to  the  supply 
available  for  shipment  is  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  short  year  of  1910-17.  when 
only  about  35,000  cars  were  shipped  after 
January  1  to  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
last  season,  when  50,000  cars  or  more 
were  shipped  from  the  northern  potato 
country.  It  other  words,  it  is  about  a 
normal  season  for  the  late  potato  supply 
and  markets  may  be  expected  to  follow 
about  the  usual  average  course. 

PRICES  HIGHER. 

The  sharp  advance  made  in  the  potato 
markets  early  in  January  brought  up 
the  price  by  tin*  middle  of  the  month 
to  about  the  level  of  a  year  ago.  The 
general  wholesale  price  in  city  markets 
reached  a  level  of  $2.25  to  $2.75  per  100 
pounds.  Many  markets  advanced  25  to 
50  cents  from  low  points.  The  cause 
seemed  to  be  partly  the  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  for  Winter  shipment  this  year  so 
that  stock  arrives  in  good  condition  and 
partly  tin*  realization  of  the  trade  that 
the  reserves  in  the  growing  section  are 
considerable  less  than  they  were  last 
season.  Prices  in  shipping  sections 
ranged  from  $1.40  in  the  Far  West  to 
about  $2.25  in  Western  New  York. 

ONIONS  ADVANCE - OUTLOOK  FAIRLY  GOOD. 

The  onion  markets  made  similar  ad¬ 
vances  owing  to  very  much  the  same 
causes  as  were  operating  in  the  potato 
situation.  The  shipping  season  for  onions 
began  early  and  has  been  very  active,  ro- 


advances  have  occurred  in  all  sections, 
and  the  general  level  is  not  far  from  $30 
to  $40  per  ton,  bulk,  and  about  $8  below 
that  average  in  New  York  and  Wisconsin 
producing  sections,  where  most  of  the 
stock  on  hand  appears  to  be  located.  In 
fact  the  chief  excess  supply  this  year 
appears  to  have  been  in  New  York  State, 
but  much  of  it  lacked  quality  suitable  for 
long  keeping.  The  result  was  a  surplus 
and  low  prices  early  in  the  season,  but  a 
relatively  light  supply  of  long-keeping 
stock  of  the  late  hard-headed  varieties 
and  a  rapid  advance  in  price.  Somewhat 
similar  conditions  prevailed  last  year, 
when  considerable  stock  was  made  unfit 
for  keeping  as  the  result  of  a  hard  freeze. 

APPLE  SITUATION  WELL  IN  HAND. 

The  apple  supply  seems  to  bo  largely 
iu  the  hands  of  dealers  and  the  owners  of 
cold  storage  stock.  Shipments  to  mar¬ 
ket  have  been  very  rapid  and  early  this 
year,  and  desirable  stock  from  common 


An  Understudy  for  Hiss  Columbia 


storage  seems  to  have  nearly  all  been  sold 
or  disposed  of  to  dealers  at  good  prices. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  boxed 
apple  crop  has  been  ship  perl  and  over 
one-third  of  tin1  estimated  barreled  crop. 
Prices  of  stock  in  common  storage  have 
a  wide  range  because  some  of  these  ap¬ 
ples  are  already  too  soft  to  be  in  best 
condition  for  shipment.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  demand  for  export  to  Europe, 
for  which  tin*  stock  must  be  in  hard  con¬ 
dition.  Exports  are  reported  netting 
shippers  $(!  to  $8  per  barrel,  clear  of 
marketing  expenses.  First  grade  Bald¬ 
wins  and  other  standard  varieties  range 
in  general  wholesale  markets  $5  to  $7 
pep  barrel,  and  top  grades  of  standard 
Western  boxed  apples  range  around  $3 
per  box.  In  view  of  the  moderate  re¬ 
maining  supply  and  the  export  demand 
tli<‘  outlook  is  good,  the  only  drawback 
being  the  effects  of  keeping  quality  of 
the  stock  owing  to  the  early  warm  sea¬ 
son.  g.  B.  F. 
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Ornamental 


Grown  under  ideal  climatic  conditions  in  the  largest  Nurseries  in  New 
York  State,  where  only  the  newest  and  best  methods  of  raising,  handling 
and  selling  Nursery  Stock  are  employed. 


4. 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER: 

GARDEN  COLLECTION 
3  Two-Year  6-7  ft.  FruitTrees  for  $1.2S 
1  York  State  Prune— 1  Montmorency  Cherry— 1  BartlettPear 

Send  today  for  our  big  Wholesale  Catalogue. 
It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and 
planter  should  know  about  our  nursery  stock, 
and  much  valuable  information  on  planting 
and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

It  will  pay  you  to  plant  that  orchard  this 
Spring.  Help  will  be  plentiful,  and  fruit  will 
command  high  prices  for  years  to  come,  be¬ 
cause  we  will  have  to  supply  foreign  as  well 
as  home  needs. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific  business-like  way  of  growing  and  selling 
tree*—  Let  us  show  you  over  our  400  acres — Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and  plants 
you  want  We  will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge  you  an  absolutely  fair  price 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  Orders  for  Over  $4.00 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  45  East  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS.ROSES&VINES 


Here  are  the  Reasons  Why  it  Will5 
Pay  to  Send  tor  Our  Catalogue : 

1.  The  Maloney  guarantee  of  absolute  satisfaction 
is  back  of  every  tree  and  our  guarantee  is 
more  than  a  scrap  of  paper.  It  is  backed  by  a 
firm  of  35  years’  experience  and  sound  financial 
standing.  (Look  up  our  rating  in  Bradstreet’s.) 

fl.  Onr  trees  are  guaranteed  to  bear  true  to  name. 

8.  Our  trees  are  guaranteed  healthy  and  free 
from  all  disease. 

Our  trees  are  sold  to  you  direct  by  the  grower 
(the  only  man  who  knows  positively  that  you 
are  getting  what  you  order)  at  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  plus  one  profit  only. 


DIBBLE'S 
ALFALFA, CLOVER 
*  W  TIMOTHY 


Tested 99.50ZjP(/rp 


orBetfar 


SEED 


^  D.  B.  BRAND 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

D.  B.  Alfalfa  Seed  northern  grown,  absolutely 
hardy,  our  test  99.80  at  about  half  the  price  of 
Red  Clover  Seed.  ...  ..  ~  , 

D.  B,  Grimm  or  Everlasting  Alfalfa,  Dakota  grown, 
cheaper  than  Red-Clover.  Sow  Alfalfa  Seed  Freely. 
Comparatively  cheap  this  year. 

D  B.  Red  Clover  Medium  and  Mammoth  northern 
grown,  average  purity  for  years  99.70,  average  99.o0 
guaranteed.  Values  higher  than  ever  known.  Best 
grade  the  cheapest.  , .  . 

Fancy  Alsike  in  free  supply  at  most  reason  abl  e  values. 

D.  B.  Timothy  average  purity,  our  tests  99.70. 

We  offer  thousands  of  bushels,  uniform  quality, 
at  right  prices.  ,  .  . 

Timothy  and  Alsike  natural  mixtures,  re¬ 
cleaned  Lot  A,  average  M  Alsike.  Lot  100, 
average  %  Alsike.  The  bargains  of  the  year. 

Buy  seeds  only  on  a  guaranteed  purity  and  farm. 

germination  test.  Dibble  s  Seeds  are  sold  that  /£  r£Ify  n.  1 

way  subject  to  our  famous  10-day-money-back-  t  A 

if-you-want-it  guarantee.  ,  „ . .  ,  -f  if  JI,'S  O  TA  - 

Samples,  money-saving  Price  List  and  Dibble  s  VMW  7  . 

~  ’  "  aloe  FREE.  Address  t  V  A//OFfy,  -  , 

F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER  hm puifry,!^ 

.  J,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  lZy.  .  **  *'L 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds  '</  4< 

Spring  Wheat  Seed  Corn  Oats  Canada 
Field  Peas.  Soy  Beans,  Millets,  Vetch,  etc. 

Seed  Potatoes, over  100,000  bushels  in  stock,  f 

From  Our  Farms  to.Yours  /  -^0/ 


Samples,  money-sav uik  » **7  '  * 
Farm  Seed  Catalog  FREE.  Address 

EDWARD 
Box  B 


BIG  PROFITS 

Growing  Strawberries 

$300  to  $500 

Per  A. 

made  by  beginners 
following 

“KEITH’S  WAYS 
|>T0  SUCCESSFUL  BERRY  CULTURE” 

We  can  save  you  $2  to  85  per  1,000 
on  plants.  Plant  growing  is  our 
specialty.  Buy  our  Guaranteed  strong, 
true-to-name  plants.  Money  back  if  not 
sitisfactory  Send  today  for  our  1919  Year 
Book  in  colors,  on  small  fruits.  It’s  Free. 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY,  Box  400,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


K 


NIGHT’S  FRUIT  PLANTS 

Have  Been  the  Standard  for  Over 

on  VC  A  DC  Don’t  waste  time  and 
Ov  I  IirllYij.  money  with  inferior 
oek.  $1000  per  acre  has  been  made  growing 
trawberries  and  Raspberries.  YOU  ean  do 
s  well  with  KNIGHT’S  PLANTS. 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  today 
'AVID  KNIGHT  &  SON,  Box  103,  SAWYER,  MICH. 


J52i!!GRAPE-VINE$ 

69  varieties  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock,  Genuine,  cheap.  2sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Des¬ 
criptive  catalog  free.  LE  WX8  ROESCH,BoxL,Fredonia,N.Y. 

Strawberry  Plants 

1,000,000  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

H.  Graf,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  says:  "1  never  received  such  nice 
plants.”  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  about  idle  Straw¬ 
berry.  A  Money  Crop.  C.  8.  Perdue,  Box  20,  Showed,  Sid 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .  •  .  .  .  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Thrifty,  Sturdy  Trees 

You  can  be  sure  when  you  buy 
Woodlawn  grown  fruit  trees,  vines, 
and  berry  bushes  that  they  are 
thrifty,  vigorous  growers  and 
heavy  bearers.  Over  43  years  suc¬ 
cessful  growing  experience  has| 
been  directed  towards  producing  a' 
wide  variety  of  that  kind  of  stock. 

We  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  the 
famous  “Dr.  Worcester ”  Peach. 

Our  extensive  line  of  ornamental 
shrubs,  bushes,  and  perennials  are  of  the  same  de¬ 
pendable  quality  as  our  trees. 

Special  Fruit  Garden  Offer.  Write  for  details  of  this 
complete  fruit  garden  at  a  special  price.  Our  illus¬ 
trated  1919  Nursery  List  contains  valuable  planting 
and  growing  information.  Mailed  on  request. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
880  Garson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees 
That  Yield 
Bigger  Crops 

The  bud  controls  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  fruit.  We  hud  from  selected  trees  in 
hearing  orchards.  Such  trees  bear  earlier, 
yield  heavier  and  produce  fruit  of  superior 
duality.  Start  right  with  Harrisons’  Quality 
Trees — vigorous,  healthy  and  hardy.  Grown 
under  our  personal  supervision.  Beautify 
your  home  with  our  Evergreens  and  Norway 
Maples.  Write  for  1919  Catalog — today. 

Harrisons'  Nurseries,  Box  14,  Berlin,  Md. 


REES  at  HalfAsents  Prices 


Fruit  Trees— Vines— Berries— Shrubs— 
Ornamentals— Roses 

Bearing  Age  Trees  a  Specialty 
FREE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG  contains  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  instructions. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES 
62  Ossian  Street,  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  bvCertified  Grower- 


Boy  Strawberries 

BifrFr«*r,  Sweeter,  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  any  other  everbear¬ 
ing  strawberries.  Fruits  on 
enrintc  set  plants  from  June  to 
November  in  the  North  and 
the  year-round  in  the  South. 
Our  20th  Century  Catalog 
fully  describes  this  and 
.  more  than  fifty  of  the  best 
h  j  standard  varieties  straw¬ 
berries,  also  other  small 
fruit  plants.  Send  postal 
today. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 
R.R.  No.  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Strong  Lard 


What  can  I  put  ill  lard  to  take  the 
strongness  out?  T.  w.  G. 

Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

It  is  hard  to  suggest  a  treatment,  as  we 
do  not  know  just  why  the  lard  is  strong. 
On  the  large  scale  live  steam  is  used,  and 
you  migl  ‘  try  putting  a  pound  or  so  in  a 
rather  1  ge  kevtle  ot  water  and  boiling  it 
as  hard  s  you  can  make  it  boil  till  about 
two  quarts  of  water  have  boiled  off 
through  the  layer  of  lard.  A  little  vine 
gar  in  the  water  may  help  some.  There 
may  be  a  simple  domestic  remedy;  if  so 
it  will  be  gladly  received  from  the  readers 
who  know  about  it. 


Coal  Oil  in  Motor  Radiator 

IIow  will  coal  oil  do  in  the  radiator  of 
my  car?  I  hear  a  few  have  used  it  in¬ 
stead  of  water  with  success.  ii.  n.  n. 

Lebanon,  Pa. 

Coal  oil  has  not  nearly  the  heat  capacity 
of  water,  but  if  you  have  a  first-rate  cir¬ 
culation  this  might  not  matter.  The  dan¬ 
ger  from  fire  is  very  greatly  increased,  and 
we  can  only  warn  you  of  this  and  say  that 
we  cannot  advise  it. 


Preservative  for  Canvas 

T  have  a  boat  laid  up  for  the  Winter. 
What  can  I  put  on  the  stretched  canvas 
to  preserve  it?  T.  F.  N 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

We  think  there  is  nothing  better  for 
this  purpose  than  a  light  coat  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  with  perhaps  just  a  little  ochre 
in  it.  since  your  canvas  is  already  brown. 


Whitening  White  Fowls 

IIow  are  white  chickens  made  so  white 
for  the  shows?  it.  p. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

There  may  be  some  secret  tricks,  but 
the  best  practice  is  to  begin  by  never  let¬ 
ting  the  birds  get  dirty.  A  show  bird 
must  be  one  from  her  moult,  kept  in  clean 
quarters  with  only  bright,  clean  straw  to 
scratch  in.  Then  the  bird  is  well  washed 
in  plenty  of  warm  soapsuds,  well  rinsed 
(some  books  mention  a  little  blueing  in 
the  last  rinse  water,  just  like  clothes), 
and  dried  with  great  care  in  a  warm  room, 
being  kept  here  till  entirely  dry  and  hap¬ 
py.  From  a  chemical  standpoint  there  is 
nothing  but  peroxide  which  can  be  used  on 
the  living  feathers  without  injuring  the 
texture. 


Cleansing  Wallpaper 

What  will  clean  soiled  wallpaper? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  g.  c.  h. 

The  safest  thing  is  bread  crumbs,  and 
if  it.  is  much  of  a  job  it  will  pay  to  bake 
a  special  dough  with  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  best  grade  powdered  pumice  in  it. 


Tomato  Vinegar 

On  page  1421  symeone  inquires  about 
tomato  vinegar.  In  answer  you  seem  to 
throw  a  wet  blanket  over  the  matter. 
Y7ou  think  the  flavor  would  be  unusual. 
Again,  you  say  boil  your  tomato.es  and 
squeeze  out  the  juice.  No,  don’t  boil  or 
squeeze.  Take  ripe  tomatoes,  mash  them 
up  any  way — I  run  them  through  cider 
mill— but  don’t  press  them.  Put  them  in 
a  coarse  bag;  a  fertilizer  bag.  well  washed 
out.  is  what  I  use.  Hang  up  and  let 
drain  over  night,  and  if  you  find  a  little 
squeeze  on  the  bag  will  bring  more  juice, 
all  right.  Let  the  juice  stand  till  it  set¬ 
tles  some,  then  pour  off  into  another  tub 
or  keg.  add  enough  heavy  molasses  to  give 
it  the  color  of  dark  cider,  with  a  decided 
sweet  taste.  Set  away  in  a  warm  place, 
outdoors  if  you  wish,  but  cover  so  as  to 
keep  rain  and  flies  out.  Don’t  use  any 
“mother”  in  it.  When  cold  weather  comes 
rack  it  off  into  clean  barrel  or  keg.  I 
have  made  and  sold  hundreds  of  gallons. 
It  looks  and  tastes  very  much  like  pure 
cider  vinegar.  w.  B. 

Delaware  Co..  Pa. 


Questions  About  Lubricating  Oils 

At  various  times  lubricating  oil  sales¬ 
men  come  through  here  and  talk  about 
“paraffin  oil."  “animal  fat.  oil”  and  oth¬ 
ers;  also  about  “flash  test,”  “fire  test” 
and  “viscosity.”  What  do  they  mean? 

Somerville,  N.  .T.  t.  M.  ir. 

Since  it  is  hard  even  to  fancy  an  un¬ 
duly  modest  salesman,  they  must  be  only 
partially  informed,  or  they  would  surely 
have  added  “asphalt  base  oils,”  “marine 
oils,”  “vegetable  and  wood  oils,”  “m.  p.,” 
“litre  test.”  “acid  value,”  “saponification 
value,”  “iodine  value,”  and  perhaps  a 
few  still  more  technical  terms  to  their 
“line  of  talk.”  For  the  obvious  reasons 
that  oils  in  some  shape  have  been  known 
since  the  dawn  of  the  race,  that  they  are 
essential  as  food  and  of  great  use  in 
other  ways,  that  they  are  plentiful  and 
fairly  easy  to  examine,  there  is  as  much 
recorded  work  on  the  oils  as  on  any. 
other  group  of  substances.  For  instance, 
one  standard  work  is  in  three  volumes 
of  rather  fine  print,  eight  or  10  pounds 
of  information,  if  you  want  to  look  at  it 
that  rather  heavy  volume 


treats  only  of  the  examination  of  paraffin 
oils  and  lubricants.  So  you  see  that 
merely  the  definitions  would  take  more 
space  than  would  be  fair  in  these  col¬ 
umns. 

It  will  be  better  to  see  what  oils  are 
and  how  they  act.  and  use  only  the  few 
definitions  that  we  cannot  escape.  The 
first  known  fats  and  oils  were  the  animal 
and  vegetable  products,  and  while  speak¬ 
ing  of  these  we  will  begin  by  ruling  out 
the  so-called  “essential  oils,”  since  they 
are  rare  as  lubricants.  But  even  here 
vve  begin  to  suffer  from  our  own  limita¬ 
tions.  since  rosin  oil  is  very  like  many 
“essential  oils"  and  has  its  place  in  mixed 
lubricants.  But  the  great  majority  of 
the  .animal  and  vegetable  oils  are  com¬ 
pounds  of  glycerine  with  various  acids 
made  up  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which, 
since  they  are  mostly  found  in  fats,  have 
the  general  name  of  “fatty  acids.”  The 
simplest  of  these  is  formic  acid,  named 
from  the  ants  from  which  it  was  first 
obtained,  but  now  made  from  wood  alco¬ 
hol  by  way  of  formaldehyde. 

Rome  of  the  other  simple  fatty  acids 
united  with  glycerine  are  found  in  butter, 
but.  for  the  most  part,  they  are  rare  till 
we  get  10  or  IS  carbon  atoms  in  a.  string 
or  chain.  These  are  palmitic  and  stearic 
acids,  and  their  glycerine  salts  are  the 
bulk  of  many  of  the  solid  animal  and 
vegetable  fats.  The  “glycerine”  which  I 
have  mentioned  without  defining  is  an 
organic  alkali,  a  tri-hydrie  alcohol,  that 
is,  it  has  three  hydrogen-oxygen  groups 
which  take  each  one  hydrogen  from  three 


separate  acids,  so  that  glycerine  tri¬ 
stearate  is  the  thing  you  get,  for  the 
most  part,  when  you  refine  beef  fat.  But 
no  fat  as  found  in  nature  is  all  one 
thing,  there  are  usually  several  glycerine 
salts  in  each  sort  of  fat. 

When  we  examine  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  oils,  we  find  them  shading  into  the 
fats  and  vice  versa,  the  terms  are  merely 
loose  and  handy,  but  there  is  one  marked 
difference :  when  we  break  off  the  gly¬ 
cerine  and  examine  the  free  acid  we  have 
a  liquid  instead  of  a  solid.  Much  careful 
work  has  shown  that  this  acid  is  the 
same  as  stearic  except  that  it  is  short 
two  hydrogen  atoms,  and  in  the  place 
where  they  would  be  two  carbon  atoms 
are  joined  twice  instead  of  once.  The 
acid  is  called  oleic,  and  the  weak  spot 
is  known  as  the  unsaturated  point  or 
the  “double  bond”  (for  chemical  rea¬ 
sons).  Of  late  years  it  has  been  found 
that  if  the  melted  oil  with  just  a  little 
nickel  in  it  has  hydrogen  gas  run  through 
it,  the  gas  will  be  picked  up  at  the  double 
bond,  and  we  will  come  out  with  a  gly¬ 
ceride  of  stearic  acid  instead  of  oleic, 
that  is,  we  will  have  “C'riseo”  instead  of 
cottonseed  oil.  There  are  several  patents 
mi  this  process,  and  the  products  are 
sold  under  various  fancy  names,  “Frisco” 
is  merely  the  trade  name  of  one  ot  them. 

The  process  can  be  applied  to  oils  for 
lubrication  as  well  as  for  food,  and  has 
great  possibilities,  since  it  may  be  used 
to  bring  about  just  enough  change  to 
influence  a  melting  point  as  is  desired 
These  are  known  as  “hardened  oils.”  and 
usually  have  no  “free  acid.” 

The  double  bond  is  also  of  importance 
as  being  the  place  where  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  ean  go  in.  giving  a  thickened  oil 
which  “dries”  more  or  less,  according  to 
its  kind.  Linseed  oil  is  an  extreme  case, 
so  much  so  that  it  is  not  used  as  a  lubri¬ 
cant,  but  many  other  oils  will  “gum” 
more  or  less.  The  probable  effect  in  use 
is  judged  from  the  “iodine  number,”  since 
iodine  is  taken  up  at  the  same  place  and 
the  amount  can  be  easily  measured. 

While  getting  oils  and  fats  out  of  their 
natural  sources  there  is  an  unavoidable 
splitting  of  the  glycerides,  and  the  free 
glycerine  is  usually  washed  away,  while 
the  fatty  acid,  almost  if  not  wholly  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  stays  with  the  bulk  of 
the  oil.  But  this  free  acid  is  quite  active 
and  so  it  is  usually  washed  out  with  a 
little  dilute  alkali.  Sometimes  sulphuric 
acid  is  used  in  purifying  the  oil.  and 
traces  of  this  may  remain,  especially  in 
mineral  oils  which,  as  vve  shall  see,  have 
little  or  no  acid  of  their  own.  In  any 
event,  free  acid  is  bad  in  a  lubricant  for 
most  machinery,  and  free  mineral  acid 
is  worse  than  tiie  organic  acids.  And 
yet,  for  certain  purposes,  they  prefer  the 
free  acids ;  wool  must  be  greasy  to  be 
(Continued  on  page  124 
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Save  One-Half 
Y our  T able  Expenses 

FIFTY  percent  of  your  table  expense  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  is  for  things  that  could  easily 
be  grown  in  your  own  garden. — At  such  a  time  as 
the  present,  food  conservation  is  of  vital  importance,  but 
your  own  garden  means  more  than  food  saving;  it  means 
the  creation  of  food.  Every  article  on  your  table  that 
comes  crisp  and  fresh  from  your  own  garden  counts 
double  in  the  economic  resources  of  our  country.  Every 
plot  of  available  ground  should  be  utilized  to  the  best 
advantage.  Not  only  more  gardens  but  better  gardens  is  the  urgent  need. 

Better  gardens  can  be  had  by  the  use  of  higher  quality  of  seeds  and  by  improving  the 
methods  of  planting.  The  seventy-two  years  of  experience  in  seed  raising  and  selling 
that  is  behind  every  packet  of  Henderson’s  seeds  should  and  does  make  them  the  best 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds  are  all  that  the  name  implies. 

Not  only  must  your  seeds  be  the  best  but  your  methods  must  be  right.  Our  “Garden  Guide  and 
Record,”  which  is  sent  upon  request  to  all  customers  on  orders  of  two  dollars  or  over,  will  be  found 
of  splendid  assistance.  It  is  a  concise  and  comprehensive  handbook  full  of  real  garden  informa¬ 
tion.  The  most  convenient  and  practical  book  we  have  ever  published. 
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Everything  for  the  Garden 
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is  the  title  of  our  Annual  Catalogue.  It  is  really  a  book  of  184  pages,  handsomely -bound,  with  a 
beautifully  embossed  cover,  8  color  plates  and  1,000  half-tones,  direct  from  photographs,  show¬ 
ing  actual  results  without  exaggeration.  It  is  a  library  of  everything  worth  while,  either  in  farm. 


garden  or  home. 
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^T1  RAIN  ED  men  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  every  line  to  pat 
the  country  on  a  war  basis ,  and  the 
re- adjustment  will  necessarily  be  a 
long  one. 

The  seed  trade  has  been  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule;  hence  we  urge  our 
customers  to  send  in  their  orders  at 
once ,  before  the  Spring  rush  begins. 

It  will  be  a  vast  help  to  us  in 
doing  our  part  in  feeding  the  country 
to  be  able  to  execute  orders  in  January 
and  February  that  in  ordinary  times 
come  to  us  in  March  and  April. 

So,  whether  you  buy  from  us  or 
any  other  seed  house ,  send  in  your 
order  early. 

RjlXsLAw 


A  Remarkable  Offer  of  Henderson’s  Seed  Specialties 

To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson’s  Tested  Seeds,  we  have  made  up  a  Hender¬ 
son  Collection,  consisting  of  one  packet  each  of  the  following  six  great  specialties: 

Ponderosa  Tomato  Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters 

Big  Boston  Lettuce  Henderson’s  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies 

White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish  Spencer  Mammoth  Waved  Sweet  Peas 


In  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  distribution  for  our  annual  cat¬ 
alogue,  “Everything  for  the  Garden,”  we  make  the  following  unusual 
offer:  Mail  us  10c  and  we  will  send  you  the  catalogue,  together  with 
this  remarkable  “Henderson  Specialty  Collection.” 

Every  Empty  Envelope  Counts  as  Cash 

This  collection  is  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope  which,  when  emptied 

and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  25c  cash  payment 
on  any  order  for  seeds  amounting  to  one  dollar,  or 
over. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

I  enclose  herewith  10c.  for  which  send  Cata¬ 
logue  and  “Henderson’s  Specialty  Collection.” 
with  complete  cultural  directions,  as  adver¬ 
tised  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Herman  G.  Scheffaner, 
a  native  of  San  Francisco,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  and 
who  wrote  verse  and  magazine  articles 
while  living  at  the  University  Settlement 
in  this  city,  was  indicted  Jan.  S  by  a 
Federal  Grand  Jury,  charged  with  trea¬ 
son,  a  capital  offense.  He  is  alleged  to 
have  served  Germany  in  Berlin  throughout 
the  war  by  contributing  articles  denounc¬ 
ing  the  United  States  and  allied  countries 
to  the  Continental  Times,  a  subsidized 
English  language  newspaper  that  was 
dropped  behind  the  lines  of  the  Allies 
from  airplanes  and  distributed  among  al¬ 
lied  prisoners  in  German  camps.  The 
indictment  charges  Scheffaner  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  traitorous  article  in  the 
Continental  Times  of  July  13  entitled 
“The  Serfdom  of  America.”  and  with  a 
similar  article  on  June  19.  191S,  called 
“Speak  Out,  Germany.”  He  is  said  to 
be  in  Berlin. 

Victor  L.  Berger  of  Milwaukee,  one  of 
the  five  Socialist  leaders  found  guilty 
Jan.  9  of  conspiracy  under  the  espionage 
act  to  obstruct  the  Government  war  pro¬ 
gramme.  plans  to  fight  to  obtain  a  seat 
in  Congress.  Complaint  to  bar  him  as 
disloyal  already  has  been  filed  by  J.  P. 
Carney,  Democrat,  whom  Berger  defeated 
in  the  November  election  by  3.000  votes. 

Baron  Allardt  von  dem  Muench,  ne¬ 
phew  of  the  former  German  Ambassador, 
Count  von  Bernstorff,  was  sentenced  at 
San  Francisco  Jan.  9  to  three  months  in 
the  county  jail  for  perpetrating  a  fraud 
upon  the  Government  by  attempting  to 
enter  the  country  with  a  forged  passport. 

Leonard  A.  Snitkin.  who  until  May 
was  a  Justice  of  the  Municipal  Court  of 
New  York  City,  and  who  in  June  was 
convicted  in  Indianapolis  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  plot  to  obstruct  the  draft  law, 
was  disbarred  by  the  Appellate  Division* 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Jan.  10  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  New  York  Bar 
Association.  Snitkin  was  sentenced  in 
Indianapolis  to  serve  five  years  at  At¬ 
lanta.  but  was  released  on  bail  pending 
an  appeal. 

The  National  Prohibition  Amendment 
was  ratified  Jan.  10  by  the  Senate  in 
California  and  North  Carolina,  and  by 
six  other  States  Jan.  14 — Alabama,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Kansas  and 
North  Carolina.  In  addition  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Senate,  the  Oregon  House  and  the 
Utah  house  voted  for  ratification.  Action 
by  Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Wyoming  Jan. 
16  carried  the  amendrrtent.  and  made  the 
whole  United  States  dry,  38  States  hav¬ 
ing  now  voted  for  prohibition. 

Twenty-one  persons  were  killed  and 
others  seriously  injured  Jan.  12  near 
South  Byron.  N.  Y.,  as  the  result  of  a 
rear-end  collision  between  the  New  York 
Central-Michigan  Central  trair  known  as 
the  Wolverine  and  the  New  i  ork  Cen¬ 
tral-Big  Four  train,  the  Southwestern 
Limited. 

Nine  persons  were  killed  and  more 
than  a  score  injured  Jan  13  when  the 
Scranton  flier  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railway  crashed  into  the  rear 
end  of  a  Doylestown  local  train,  while 
the  latter  was  standing  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below  Fort  Washington  Station,  15 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  (Pa.)  Court  is  petitioned 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation 
known  as  the  “Skippack  Society  for  the 
Recovery  of  Stolen  Horses  and  Other 
Property  and  the  Apprehension  of 
Thieves.”  The  reason  assigned  is  “that 
because  of  the  advent  of  the  automobile 
and  the  more  efficient  police  service  there 
is  no  longer  occasion  for  the  existence  of 
said  corporation.” 

Senator  Gronna  (North  Dakota),  Re¬ 
publican,  in  the  Senate  Jan.  9  urged  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Government  guaranteed 
price  for  wheat  in  1919  and  asked  that 
the  farmer  be  dealt  with  justly.  The 
Senator  said  statements  credited  to  the 
Food  Administration  and  others  giving 
estimates  of  the  losses  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  sustain  because  of  the  wheat 
guarantee  may  have  a  damaging  effect 
upon  wheat  production  this  year.  He 
said  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  encourage  the  industry,  and  added : 
“All  the  farmers  ask  is  that  the.  same 
standard  of  justice  shall  be  applied  to 
them  and  their  industry  that  is  applied 
to  labor  and  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  business  of  manufacture.”. 

An  era  of  extreme  profiteering  in  meat 
prices  after  the  Food  Administration 
ceases  to  function  unless  control  of  pri¬ 
vate  cars,  stockyards  and  terminal  re¬ 
frigerating  plants  is  taken  from  the 
packers  was  predicted  Jan.  9  by  Walter 
L.  Fisher,  counsel  for  the  marketing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  National  Live¬ 
stock  Association,  and  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Fisher  was  testify¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  at  hearings  on  the 
pending  bill  providing  for  government  of 
these  marketing  facilities. 

The  Hudson  River  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  at  Poughkeepsie  Feb.  19-21. 

E.  Jeknovorian  and  J.  Tayian.  new¬ 
comers  to  Sutter  County,  Cal.,  will  grow 
tobacco.  The  land  purchased  comprises 
120  acres,  and  is  situated  in  an  ideal 
location  for  tobacco  culture,  according  to 
the  new  owners.  Several  aei'es  will  be 
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used  for  seeding,  it  was  said,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  ranch  is  to  be  devoted  to 
growing  the  leaf,  with  a  few  acres  planted 
to  vegetables  for  personal  consumption 
of  the  owners.  This  will  be  the  first 
tobacco  ever  grown  in  Sutter  County. 

Farmers’  representatives  complained 
Jan.  10  to  the  Senate  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  that  co-operative  or¬ 
ganizations  are  subjected  to  unfair  dis¬ 
crimination  by  livestock  exchanges  and 
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packing  interests  in  the  marketing  of 
livestock.  They  asked  enactment  of  the 
pending  bill  providing  Government  con¬ 
trol  of  packing  plants,  stockyards,  re¬ 
frigerator  and  stock  cars.  C.  H.  Gustaf¬ 
son,  president  of  the  Nebraska  State  Far¬ 
mers’  Union  and  chairman  of  the  far¬ 
mers’  national  committee  on  packing 
plants,  testified  that  the  farmers’  union, 
doing  about  $25,000,000  worth  of  live¬ 
stock  business  co-operatively,  was  denied 
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membership  in  livestock  exchanges  at 
Omaha,  Sioux  City  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo  , 
on  account  of  the  union’s  patronage  divi¬ 
dend  plan  of  operation.  The  union,  which 
also  does  business  with  organized  farmers 
of  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Kansas  and  Mis¬ 
souri.  now  plans  construction  of  a  pack¬ 
ing  plant  which,  to  succeed,  requires  en¬ 
actment  of  the  pending  bill,  Mr.  Gustaf¬ 
son  said,  to  place  competition  with  pack¬ 
ing  interests  on  a  fair  basis. 

Representatives  selected  at  the  Far¬ 
mers’  National  Reconstruction  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Washington  to  attend  the  peace 
conference  in  Versailles  were  announced 
•Tan.  12.  They  are  C.  II.  Gustafson  of 
Nebraska,  H.  A.  Fuller  of  Minnesota, 
Grant  Slocum  of  Michigan,  II.  O.  Alex¬ 
ander  of  North  Carolina,  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd 
of  North  Dakota,  Arthur  Le  Sueur  of 
Minnesota  and  George  P.  Hampton  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Agricultural  agents  of  railroads  have 
been  instructed  to  gather  all  available  in¬ 
formation  concerning  farm  lands  along 
their  lines  open  for  lease  or  occupation 
by  returning  soldiers,  it  was  disclosed 
Jan.  10  in  the  report  of  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  division  of  traffic,  headed 
by  Edward  Chambers,  covering  the  year 
1918.  This  is  in  furtherance  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Lane’s  plan  for  encouraging  the  re¬ 
clamation  of  lands  by  discharged  soldiers. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS.  —  A 
“blue  sky”  law  to  curb  the  activities  of 
dishonest  brokers  and  promoters  of  wild¬ 
cat  corporations  is  a  possibility  for  New 
York  State  as  a  result  of  investigations 
by  District  Attorney  Swann  into  the 
activities  of  crooked  brokers  in  forcing 
down  the  price  of  Liberty  Bonds.  Such 
a  bill  will  be  introduced  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  by  State  Senator  Loring  M.  Black. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  Jan. 
9  resumed  its  investigation  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Hog  Island  Shipyard  and  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  with  A.  II.  Taylor, 
manager  of  the  passenger  transportation 
and  housing  division  of  the  board,  as  the 
principal  witness.  For  enlarging  power 
and  traffic  facilities  used  by  the  shipyard 
workers,  Mr.  Taylor  said,  $12,000,000 
had  been  advanced  to  private  utility  cor¬ 
porations,  loaned  at  five  per  cent  interest 
and  with  a  maximum  allowance  of  25 
per  cent  for  depreciation.  In  addition, 
he  said,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
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had  been  advanced,  under  rulings  of  the 
Government  labor  boards,  to  railroad,  ship 
and  ferry  companies  to  transport  ship¬ 
yard  workers. 

Restrictions  upon  the  importation  of 
tanning  materials  and  tanning  extracts 
were  removed  .Tan.  10  by  the  War  Trade 
Board.  The  chief  sources  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  supply  of  these  materials  are  South 
America,  the  East  Indies  and  India  and 
the  West  Indies. 

The  United  States  has  cancelled  orders 
for  war  munitions  worth  $40,000,000 
placed  with  Spanish  manufacturers,  who 
have  suffered  a  great  loss  in  money  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  raw 
material  they  acquired  iu  order  to  carry 
out  their  contracts.  The  Spanish  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  opened  official  negotiations 
with  Washington  for  compensation  for 
these  manufacturers. 


Dynamite  in  Horticulture 

In  April,  1915,  we  bought  a  lot  of 
things  which  we  needed  for  planting. 
Among  this  lot  were  a  few  Lombardy  pop¬ 
lars.  We  needed  a  few  of  these  spiral 
trees  to  get  a  variation  and  to  set  off  the 
large  spreading  trees  which  were  already 
on  the  property.  These  poplars  were  just 
the  usual  slim  trees  which  you  ordinarily 
get  from  a  nursery  for  setting  out,  and 
were  from  seven  to  eight  feet  tall,  with 
about  a  one-inch  diameter  at  the  base. 
When  the  lot  reached  me  I  took  home 
several  sticks  of  a  low-grade  dynamite, 
which  we  use  for  blasting  salt.  This  pow¬ 
der  is,  I  think,  only  about  17  per  cent.  I 
took  a  crowbar,  punched  holes  about  two 
feet  deep,  took  one  stick  of  the  powder, 
tamped  into  each  hole,  filled  the  holes 
with  mud  and  water  and  fired  the  charge 
with  an  electric  detonator,  using  a  dry 
battery  for  firing. 

In  three  years  these  trees  have  at¬ 
tained  a  height  of  ab^ut  30  feet,  and  are 
six  to  seven  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  Those  planted  by  dynamiting  the 
holes  show  a  most  marvelous  growth. 
Two  trees  of  thi6  lot  were  not  planted 
with  dynamite,  as  I  did  not  take  home 
enough  to  plant  them  all.  These  two 
trees,  planted  in  holes  dug  with  pick  and 
shovel,  have  grown,  but  are  weaklings 
alongside  of  those  planted  in  blasted  holes. 

W.  S.  DOOLITTLE. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Mining  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  Chile. 


Fertility  Recovered  at  Slaughter-Houses. 


THE  fertilizer  industry  is,  we  feel, 
the  greatest  reclamation  service  in 
all  the  world.  We  reclaim  fertil¬ 
ity — recover  lost  plant-foods  upon  which 
the  world’s  supply  of  human  food  depends. 

The  earth  is  searched 
•to  find  where  Nature 
has  stored  these  plant- 
foods,  and  they  are 
shipped  thousands  of 
miles  to  be  balanced 
with  other  ingredients 
and  sent  back  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  farms.  The  am¬ 
nion  i  at  es  and  phos¬ 
phates  that  went  to 
make  the  blood  and 
bone  of  animals  are  re¬ 
covered,  and  much  of  the  supply  shipped 
back  in  V-C  bags.  Even  the  bones  of 
animals  of  by-gone  centuries  are  mined 
and  put  into  forms  upon  which  the  crops 
can  feed. 


Fertilizers 


Other  chemicals  which  have  gone  into 
the  formation  of  coal  and  other  mineral 
deposits  are  now  recovered  from  the  coke 
ovens,  gas  plants  and  cement  factories 
and  sent  back  to  the  soil.  Most  of  the 
fertilizer  that  goes  to 
make  the  cotton  crop  is 
reclaimed. 

Still  other  elements 
that  are  washed  out 
of  the  soil  are  saved. 
From  both  the  sea  and 
air  plant-foods  are  re¬ 
covered.  Agricultural 
wealth  is  produced 
from  waste.  The  labo¬ 
ratory  is  now  the  great¬ 
est  ally  of  the  land. 

To  be  sure  of  your  supply,  order  now 
and  put  the  fertilizer  in  your  barn.  Peace 
will  not  to  any  extent  improve  labor 
and  transportation  conditions.  Write  for 
names  of  V-C  dealers  near  you.  (17-3c) 


Bones  of  Animals  of  Ages  Past  Yield  Rich 
Supplies  of  Phosphates. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

V-C  SALES  OFFICES 


New  York  City. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Alexandria,  Va. 


Durham,  N.  C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Columbus,  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Gainesville,  Fla. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Sanford,  Fla. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 
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Coal  Ashes  in  Garden 

Is  it  all  right  to  put  ashes  from  chest¬ 
nut  coal  on  my  garden?  If  so,  what  is 
their  value?  My  soil  is  mostly  heavy  wet 
clay,  and  I  believe  they  will  help  make  it 
more  porous  and  thus  be  of  value  unless 
in  some  way  injurious.  l.  G.  c. 

Collins,  N.  Y. 

We  would  certainly  use  these  ashes. 
They  contain  a  little  plant  food,  and,  if 
well  worked  into  that  soil  will  improve 
its  mechanical  condition. 


Reseeding  Old  Meadows 

Just  a  little  of  my  experience  at  re¬ 
seeding  old  meadows  and  pastures.  In 
February,  1914,  I  bought  a  run-down 
farm  of  150  acres,  and  I  could  not  plow  it 
all  to  reseed  as  soon  as  it  ought  to  be 
done.  I  mixed  some  Timothy,  Red-top, 
Blue  grass  and  Alsike  clover  and  gave 
those  meadows  a  light  seeding,  and  one 
pasture  where  not  a  spear  of  anything  was 
growing,  got  a  light  sprinkling  of  the  some 
mixture.  That  year  no  marked  results 
were  apparent,  though  the  pasture  took 
on  some  sod,  but  since  that  time  there  has 
been  good  feed  on  the  pasture  and  lodged 
grass  on  considerable  of  the  reseeded 
meadows  for  two  years,  and  a  good  crop 
last  year  for  this  section.  It  surely  paid 
iue  to  sow  seeds  on  these  fields. 

New  York.  j.  d.  SEELEY. 


Seed  Potatoes 

In  your  issue  of  December  2S,  1918.  in 
reference  to  seed  potatoes,  late  crop,  keep-  | 
ing  seed  over  in  cold  storage,  for  a  number  i 
of  years  I  have  found  my  way  very  sue-  I 
cessfnl.  After  all  danger  of  severe  freez¬ 
ing  weather  is  over,  I  bring  my  seed  from 
the  cellar  and  spread  very  thinly  on  the 
barn  floor,  where  there  is  plenty  of  light. 
The  seed  then  makes  a  strong  green 
growth  of  sprouts  and  holds  them  suc¬ 
cessfully  until  as  late  as  August  with  us 
here.  Wherever  there  is  a  vacant  piece 
of  land  the  seed  can  be  planted  and  will 
be  out  of  the  ground  in  a  few  days,  and 
always  makes  good  eating  and  seed  po¬ 
tatoes.  With  me  it  is  preferable  to  cold 
storage.  thojias  g.  asiimead. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y, 


Greenhouse  Putty 

I  see  one  of  your  correspondents  wants 
a  superior  greenhouse  putty.  A  first-class 
putty  is  made  from  pure  raw  linseed  oil 
and  whiting,  adding  about  10  per  cent  of 
pine  tar  or  crude  Canada  balsam  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  becoming  hard  with  age.  I  have 
found  this  equal  if  not  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  after  much  experimenting. 

.  New  Jersey.  H.  w.  iiales. 


Fine  Weather  in  Georgia 

I  see  you  are  doing  some .  bragging 
about  your  fine  weather.  I  am  sending 
you  by  parcel  post  potato  vine  growing 
in  open  on  Christmas  Day;  have  just 
now  for  first  time  had  killing  frost. 
Roses,  sunflowers  and  strawberries  all 
growing  and  blooming  in  profusion.  No 
killing  frost  from  February  6  until  De¬ 
cember  20.  Can  you  beat  it  in  Jersey? 

Macon,  Ga.  f.  s.  b. 

We  know  better  than  to  brag  about 
our  Jersey  weather.  It  goes  about  hunting 
for  a  chance  to  give  pride  what  usually 
comes  to  it.  The  potato  vine  is  a  reality. 
Thus  far  we  have  not  heard  of  any  Win¬ 
ter  anywhere. 


Requirements  of  McIntosh  Apple 

You  say  the  McIntosh  Red  wants  a 
light  soil  and  a  hillside.  Would  you  say 
that  an  orchard  location  must  necessarily 
be  a  northern  or  a  northwestern  slope? 
If  one  selected  only  such  a  location  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  some  of  the  space  writers  in 
some  of  the  fruit  journals  there  wouldn’t 
be  many  orchards  planted.  H.  II. 

Indiana. 

That  last  is  true.  With  us  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  does  best  on  a  hillside  location 
with  soil  inclined  to  be  light  and  well 
drained.  The  McIntosh  is  usually  classed 
with  Baldwin  as  a  light-soil  apple,  just 
as  Northern  Spy  and  Greening  are  con¬ 
sidered  more  at  home  in  heavier  land. 
Yet  we  must  say  that  the  finest  McIntosh 
we  ever  saw  were  in  Luzerne  Co..  Pa., 
grown  on  a  rough  hillside  of  heavy  soil 
and  without  cultivation. 


Bean  Weevils 

I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  true  that 
dry  beans  raised  around  this  section  of 
the  country  ( Westchester  Co. )  get  wormy, 
and  if  so  what  remedy  is  there'  so  as  to 
prevent  this?  t.  t. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

The  bean  weevil  is  not  confined  to 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  found 
wherever  beans  are  grown.  We  have 
often  told  how  to  destroy  the  worms-  In¬ 
putting  the  beaus  in  an  airtight  package 
and  using  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The 
liquid  evaporates  and  the  poisonous 
fumes  pass  all  through  the  beans — killing 
the  weevils. 


Whilingek :  “On  what  charge  did  (lie 
Government  arrest  Yamlen?”  Pliilan- 
so ;  “On  the  charge  of  not  conserving 
paper.  He  is  accused  of  using  it  for  the 
soles  of  army  shoes.” — Life. 


The  Hudson  Super-Six 

$2,200 

•  *  1  /j4  .  *  i  ] 

Choose  Your  Car — Normal  Production  Can 
Not  be  Restored  Before  Next  June 


There  are  so  few  Hudsons  of  any 
model  to  be  had  just  now  and  it  will  be 
so  long  before  full  factory  production  is 
attained  that  buyers  will  do  well  to 
select  their  car  without  delay. 

Super-Six  production  was  to  have 
ceased  January  1st. 

Dealers,  in  anticipation  of  the  months 
that  new  cars  would  not  be  available, 
had  taken  all  we  could  produce.  But  the 
demand  for  the  Super-Six  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  accumulate 
stocks.  Deliveries  of  Hudsons  every 
month  since  the  Super-Six  was  introduced 
have  practically  equalled  the  output. 
More  than  100,000  Hudsons  are  already 
in  service. 

Had  Planned  to  Sell  Used  Hudsons 

To  provide  stocks  for  the  future, 
dealers  bought  used  Hudsons,  paying 
cash  for  them,  so  they  would  have  cars 
to  sell  during  the  time  when  new  cars 
could  not  be  obtained.  But  even  then 
they  were  unable  to  accumulate  stocks, 
of  used  Hudsons. 

Thus  is  again  shown  the  popularity  of 
the  Super-Six.  Its  white  triangle  has 
become  the  symbol  of  super-quality  and 
super-performance  throughout  the  world. 

Hudson  production  will  be  resumed  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  But  it  will  be  months 
before  we  can  meet  the  usual  demand. 


An  interruption  of  at  least  three  months 
in  the  output  of  open  models  is  inevit¬ 
able. 

Everyone  knows  the  completeness  of 
the  Hudson  Super-Six  line.  There  were 
nine  different  types.  Recently  we  added 
the  Coupe,  a  beautiful  four-passenger 
model,  and  a  new  series  of  the  Touring 
Limousine. 

They  Are  Pattern  Cars 

Every  Hudson  model  has  been  ad¬ 
mired,  envied  and  copied  by  other 
makers.  But  under  our  plan  there  is 
constant  development  and  so  any  Super- 
Six  you  get  today  is  months  ahead  of 
similar  types  of  other  makes. 

You  can  probably  get  a  Hudson  Super- 
Six  today — perhaps  the  very  model  you 
prefer.  In  view  of  the  situation,  don’t 
you  think  it  best  to  see  what  models 
your  Hudson  dealer  can  supply?  There 
is  no  certainty  as  to  what  you  can  get 
next  spring. 

Need  you  be  reminded  of  Super-Six 
value.  It  is  the  recognized  standard  of 
motordom.  For  three  years  its  leader¬ 
ship  among  fine  cars  has  been  undisputed. 
Today  it  carries  the  added  endorsement 
of  thousands  who  have  learned  to  know 
its  absolute  reliability  through  all  the 
months  when  automobile  service  atten¬ 
tion  was  so  hard  to  obtain. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Look  for  the  White  Triangle  on  the  Radiator 
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Western  Canada 

is  as  profitable  as  Grain  Growing 

In  Western  Canada  Grain  Growing  is  a  profit  maker.  Raising  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Hogs  brings  certain  success.  It’s  easy  to  prosper  where  you 
can  raise  20  to  45  bu.  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  buy  ou  easy  terms. 

Land  at  $15  to  $30  Per  Acre 
—Good  Grazing  Land  at  Much  Less. 

Railway  and  Land  Co’s,  are  offering  unusual  inducements  to  home- 
seekers  to  settle  in  Western  Canada  and  enjoy  her  prosperity.  Loans  made 
for  the  purchase  of  stock  or  other  farming  requirements  can  be  had  at  low  interest. 

The  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Alberta  extend  every  encouragement  to  the  farmer  and  ranchman. 

You  can  obtain  excellent  land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms,  and  get  high  prices 
for  your  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs— low  taxes  (none  on 
improvements),  good  markets  and  shipping  facilities,  free 
schools,  churches,  splendid  climate  and  sure  crops. 


For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  lands  for  sale  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Superintendent 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee,  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent 


Reading  BoneFertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Always  look  for  our  trade  mark  (as  shown 
below)  on  the  bag.  It  means  protection  to 
you.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  the  East  have 
come  to  recognize  it  as  the  mark  of  honest, 
square  fertilizer  goods  and  methods. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 


Ask  your 
dealer  for 
Reading 
Bone 
Fertilizer. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price.  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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What’s  Behind 
Your  Fertili 


Any  of  the  followino  prac¬ 
tical  crop  books  will  be 
mailed  upon  request— 
"Corn,  the  Foundation  of 
Profitable  Farmino.” 
"Potatoes,  a  Money  Crop.” 
"The  Neqlected  Hay  Crop." 
"BetterVeoetableGrowino.” 

The  analysis  on  the  bag  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Experience  is  the  best  guide  in  any  line  of  work. 

You  know  how  far  the  average  “book  farmer”  gets  unless  he  coni' 
bines  his  scientific  knowledge  with  practical  experience. 

Over  Sixty  Years 

of  real  farm  and  fertilizer  experience  is  combined  with  the  latest  scientific 
knowledge  in  every  bag  of  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers.  The  results  obtained 
by  thousands  of  successful  farmers  from  Maine  to  Florida  have  been  com¬ 
pared,  studied  and  condensed  into  a  series  of  formulas  to  meet  the 
different  soil  and  crop  conditions. 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  kind  of  soil  on  which  your  farm  is  located,  the  crops  you  intend  to 
plant  in  1919,  and  what  fertilizer  you  applied  last  year,  we  wilLrecommend  the  brand 
which  in  our  opinion  will  cive  you  the  greatest  profit. 

Write  today  for  our  latest  crop  books  and  ask  for  the  name  of  our  nearest  agent. 

We  want  a  representative  in  every  town. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MOITTIMER.  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

SI  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


After 
the  War, 
What? 


Europe  is  hungry.  How 
hungry, well-fed  Americans 

can  scarcely  realize.  Your  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  at  hand.  The  foreign  demand  for  j7our  crops  will 
be  great  for  years  to  come.  But  you  men  on  the  farms  of 
America  can  grow  enough  food  for  export  only  by  taking 
extra  care  with  your  seed  beds. 

“Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrows 

Make  Perfect  Seed  Beds 

They  cleave  the  soil  easily,  turning,  pulverizing  and  leveling  it. 
“The  Coulters  Do  the  Work.”  They  cut  up  sod  and  trash,  and 
compact  the  lower  soil,  yet  leave  a  protective  mulch  on  top.  Every 
“Acme”  has  a  comfortable  seat — no  more  weary  plodding  over 
soft  ground.  And  there’s  a  size  to  suit  your  farm,  big  or  little. 
Our  largest  size  hitched  to  a  tractor  does  the  best  job  of  fitting 
you’ve  ever  seen. 


See  the  “Acme”  line  at  your  dealer’s. 
He  should  have  a  stock  on  hand.  But 
you  need  our  latest  catalog,  which 
tells  how  to  make  perfect  seed  beds. 
Send  for  it  today;  also  ask  for  special 
circular  on  the  “Acme”  Disc  Harrow. 


Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 
141  Elm  Street 
Millington,  N.  J. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  pteel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur¬ 
nish  Steel  Wheel*. t.  lit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tire. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.CO.,  Box  396,  Quincy,  lilt 


Binder  Twine 


Get  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm- 
eragents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Melrose.  Ohio 


Genuine  Grimm  is  most 
profitable  because  of  its 
hardiness,  large  yields 
and  high  feeding  value. 
Less  seed  required  to 
get  a  stand.  Booklet, 
testimonials  and  seed 
sample  free. 

A.  B.  LYMAN, 

Grimm  Al/alja  Introducer 
.  Alfalfadalc  r  ,  . 

L  Farm,  Excelsior,  Minn. 


It's  on  in  a  second • 

All  Slidewell  Collars  are  made 
with  the  Tie-protecting  Shield 
and  Graduated  Tie-space. 

ASK  YOUR  OWN  DEALER 
Hall,  Hartwell  &  Co.,  Makers,  Troy,N.  Y. 


Questions  About  Lubricating  Oils 

(Continued  from  page  120) 

spun  and  woven,  and  oleic  acid  is  used 
as  a  lubricant. 

Breaking  the  free  acid  from  the  gly¬ 
cerine  is  known  as  saponification,  since 
soap  is  made  in  this  way,  but  if  this 
action  occurs  too  easily,  you  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  free  acid  in  a  lubricant  while  you 
use  it,  so  that  this  is  also  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Then  too  the  point  at  which  a 
lubricant  begins  to  solidify  may  have  a 
great  effect  on  its  use ;  it  must  not  get 
too  thick,  nor  must  it  thin  up  in  heat 
so  that  it  runs  from  between  the  bear¬ 
ings,  hence  the  solidifying  point  and  the 
melting  point  (m.p.)  must  be  considered, 
especially  as  they  are  not  always  the 
same  point ;  some  oils,  once  melted,  will 
stay  fluid  quite  a  bit  below  the  point  to 
which  they  stay  solid  if  once  well  cooled. 

Furthermore,  some  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  oils  will  give  off  vapor  when  heated, 
and  some  will  change  under  heat,  so  that 
flash  and  burning  points  should  he  con¬ 
sidered,  although  not  nearly  as  often  as 
with  mineral  oils. 

When  we  consider  these  we  find  an 
altogether  different  structure.  Instead  of 
a  salt  of  glycerine  and  acid  (there  are 
several  hundred  of  these  fatty  acids,  I 
merely  mentioned  the  common  ones),  we 
find  a  large  group  which  have  just  car¬ 
bon  and  hydrogen,  and  they  run  all  the 
way  from  a  gas  (marsh  gas)  to  ...  hard 
paraffin.  In  nature  the  mineral  oil  may 
contain  some  of  each,  and  often  does, 
and  the  refiner  boils  them  off,  gets  some 
gas,  some  “wild  gas”  or  low  boiling  gaso¬ 
line,  some  gasoline,  some  kerosene,  and 
then  some  “solvent  naphtha.”  Then  he 
begins  to  get  lubricants  of  various  sorts, 
the  lighter  and  thinner  ones  first,  finally 
the  paraffins,  and  then  tars  and  still 
residues.  Meanwhile  these  have  been 
breaking  down  in  the  stills  more  or  less 
to  simple  bodies.  But  if  the  refiner 
starts  with  an  “asphalt  base  oil”  he  gets 
little  or  no  gasoline  directly,  but  a  lot 
of  lubrication  oils  which  may  bo 
“cracked”  in  some  cases  to  lighter  bodies 
and  which  do  crack  of  themselves  at 
times.  Then  too  the  coke  makers  are  apt 
to  have  various  tars  which,  if  they  can¬ 
not  sell  them  for  more  money  as  some¬ 
thing  else  are  apt  to  appear  as  lubri¬ 
cants,  and  they  make  very  good  ones  for 
some  things. 

Since  there  are  frequent  traces  of  the 
more  volatile  bodies  in  the  refined  min¬ 
eral  lubricants,  the  flash  test  becomes 
quite  important.  It  is  the  point  at  which 
the  oil  or  grease  begins  to  give  off  vapor 
rapidly  enough  to  form  an  inflammable 
mixture  with  air.  In  order  to  get  com¬ 
parable  results  the  same  machine  must 
always  be  used,  but  they  are  simple,  and 
are  on  the  market  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  principle  involved  is  the  regular 
steady  heating  of  the  oil,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  flame  to  the  vapor  a  given 
distance  above  the  oil  surface.  This  is 
tried  at  constant  intervals ;  finally  there 
will  be  a  little  flash,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  oil  is  then  read  from  a  thermom¬ 
eter.  Just  the  same  process  is  used  for 
the  “fire  test,”  which  is  better  known  as 
the  burning  test,  except  now  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  taken  at  which  the  surface 
of  the  oil  itself  catches  fire,  and  this  is 
usually  well  above  the  flash  point. 

The  one  important  thing  left  is  the 
viscosity.  We  do  not  know  what  this 
really  is,  except  that  it  is  one  side  of 
the  great  and  unsolved  problem  of  “stick¬ 
iness,”  which  is  so  important  and  so 
little  understood.  It  is  the  stickiness  of 
the  oil  to  itself,  internally,  and  to  the 
solid  surfaces,  as  against  a  sliding  mo¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  not  a  measure  of  the 
lubricating  power  unless  you  consider 
other  circumstances  also.  There  have 
been  several  devices  made  for  measuring 
it,  some  of  these  have  their  place  for 
definite  questions,  no  one  of  them  is 
universal,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  there  ever  will  be  a  universal  vis¬ 
cosimeter,  though  some  inventors  have 
claimed  it.  Temperature  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,  so  also  is  pressure,  and  when  we 
have  both  of  these  high,  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  oil  is  apt  to  begin  to 
change.  For  instance,  while  a  mixture 
has  been  made  which  is  said  to  be  as 
good  or  better,  for  a  long  time  castor  oil 
was  the  only  good  lubricant  for  airplane 
engines,  because  it  was  not  too  thick  to 
feed  in  the  cold  and  not  too  thin  in  the 
hot,  and  did  not  break  down  much  or 
give  carbon  deposits  at  the  temperatures 
and  pressures  of  the  cylinders.  But  it 
is  not  mere  thickness  that  counts, ,  there 
must  he  a  certain  internal  elasticity,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  oil  itself,  so  that  it  will 
not  squeeze  so  thin,  under  weight  or  im¬ 
pact,  that  there  is  nothing  between  the 
bearing  surfaces.  In  a  way  this  resist¬ 
ance  to  mashing  is  a  form  of  viscosity, 
but  trial  in  service  conditions  seems  the 
only  way  to  measure  it.  It  in  important 
in  heavy  machinery,  truck  hearings  and 
gear  boxes,  for  in  gears  you  have  a  mash¬ 
ing  as  well  as  a  sliding  contact.  That 
is,  in  a  plain  bearing  the  oil  has  to 
squeeze  the  full  length  of  the  bearing  if 
it  is  going  to  squeeze  out,  and  it  will 
lubricate  on  the  way ;  in  a  gear  it  is 
easy  to  squeeze  from  between  the  teeth 
and  leave  them  practically  hare.  That  is 
one  reason  why  mica  and  graphite  are  so 
often  used  in  gear  greases.  The  peculiar 
viscosity  of  the  marine  oils  (whale,  dol¬ 
phin,  etc.),  seems  in  some  way  related 
to  their  chemical  structure,  as  they  are 
not  glycerides,  hut  salts  of  acids  and 
alcohols  peculiar  to  those  creatures,  and 
resemble  the  waxes  made  by  bees  and 
similar  insects.  But  these  oils  are 


scarce  and  high,  while  the  mineral  oils 
are  plenty  and  much  less  in  price,  so  the 
latter  are  apt  to  be  used  everywhere 
they  can  be  made  to  do  the  work.  The 
preparation  of  the  lubricants  from  the 
raw  material  involves  such  a  large  plant 
and  so  many  processes  that  the  business 
seems  bound  to  drift  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  large  concerns.  For  this  reason 
alone  it  is  well  to  allov.'  the  newcomer  to 
prove  the  worth  of  his  product  on  some 
one  else.  This  looks  like  snuffing  out 
the  beginner,  and  in  a  way  it.  is,  yet 
there  seems  no  other  course  open  for  the 
buyer  of  lubricants  in  small  quantity. 
The  large  buyers  often  have  their  own 
laboratories  and  can  test,  but  where  you 
must  take  the  stuff  on  faith,  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  maker  rather  than  the  claims 
which  may  be  made  by  an  agent  should 
guide  the  purchase.  Things  do  not  al¬ 
ways  go  right  in  the  larger  refineries, 
and  when  a  slip  occurs,  the  product  is 
apt  to  be  left  on  the  world’s  doorstep, 
so  to  speak.  The  individual  buyer  is 
only  safe  when  getting  a  product  under 
the  maker’s  name  which  is  made  for  the 
use  of  certain  machines  or  for  certain 
definite  processes. 

After  all.  these  agents  only  know  what 
they  are  told  to  say  by  their  head  sales¬ 
man  ;  very  few  have  had  laboratory  ex¬ 
perience,  although  some  have  had  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  It  is  no  easy  task  to 
test  an  oil  in  a  good  laboratory  with  all 
the  devices  at  hand,  and  it  is  rare  to 
have  two  runs  of  oil  exactly  alike.  The 
1  rger  makers  test  and  then  bring  the 
product  up  to  standard  by  adding  what 
is  lacking ;  they  have  the  goods  of  all 
sorts,  and  so  can  put  out  a  uniform 
product. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

National  Western  Stock  Show,  Denver, 
Colo.,  .Tan.  17-26. 

Farmers’  Week,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan. 
20-24. 

Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York — 
Poultry  Show,  .Tan.  21-25. 

Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association, 
Connecticut  Sheep  Breeders’  Association, 
Connecticut  Poultrymens  Association, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  21-22. 

New  York  State  Breeders’  Association, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20-31.  H.  B.  Ilar- 
pending,  president,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Connecticut  Bornological  Society.,  Con¬ 
necticut  Vegetable  Growers’  Association, 
Hartford,  Conn.,-  .Tan.  23-24. 

Ohio  State  Corn  and  Grain  Show,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Jan.  27-31. 

Second  Annual  Ohio  Farmers’  Tractor 
Demonstrations,  Columbus,  Jan.  27-31. 

Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Association,  Colum¬ 
bus,  .Tan.  27-28. 

Ohio  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Columbus,  Jan.  27. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  .Tan.  28-29. 

Ohio  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Columbus,  .Tan.  28-30. 

State  Farmers’  Institute,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Jan.  28. 

Ohio  Beekeepers’  Association,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Jan.  28-29. 

Ohio  Bural  Life  Association,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Jan.  29-31. 

Reunion  of  Washington  Corn  Tourists, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan.  29. 

Ohio  Percheron  Breeders’  Association, 
Columbus,  Jan.  29. 

Conference  of  Boys’  and  Girls’  Club 
Workers,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan.  30-31. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen’s  Association,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Jan.  29-31. 

Ohio  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Columbus, 
Jan.  29. 

Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association, 
Columbus,  Jan.  30. 

Ohio  Creamery  Owners’  and  Managers’ 
Association,  Columbus,  Jan,  30. 

Ohio  Milk  Distributors’  Association, 
Columbus,  Jan.  30. 

Ohio  Milk  Producers’  Association,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Jan.  30-31. 

Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan.  31. 

Ohio  Swiss  Cheese  Association,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Jan.  31. 

American  Carnation  Society,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Jan.  29-30. 

Massachusetts  Dairymen’s  Association, 
annual  meeting,  Horticultural  Hall,  Bos¬ 
ton,  week  of  Feb.  10. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston,  Feb.  11-12. 

Union  meeting,  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions  of  Massachusetts,  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston,  Feb.  11-14. 

California  International  Live  S_tock 
Show,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Fob.  8-15. 

Omaha  Inter-State  Land  Show,  Muni¬ 
cipal  Auditorium,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Feb. 
12-22. 

Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association,  to  be 
held  in  Horticultural  llall,  Boston,  Feb. 
12. 

Farmer’s  Week,  New  York  Agricultural 
College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10-15. 

Hudson  River  meeting,  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  Feb.  19-21. 


“I  SEE  Henry  Ford  is  going  to  start  a 
newspaper.”  “Does  he  know  anything 
about  running  a  newspaper?”  “Must 
know  a  heap.  I  notice  he  waited  until  lie 
got  $40,000,000  before  arranging  to  run 
one.” — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Lady  :  “Put  the  brakes  on  quickly, 
James.”  Chauffeur  (formerly  tank 
driver)  :  “They’re  jammed,  me  lady,  hut 
don’t  you  worry.  We  shall  go  through 
that  house  at  the  bottom  as  clean  as  a 
whistle.” — The  By-Stander. 
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Bearings  that  Stay  New 

in  Tractor,  Truck  and  Motor  Car 


The  job  of  tractor  bearings — in 
wheels  and  transmission,  on  the 
pinion  or  worm  shaft,  at  the  differen¬ 
tial  or  in  knuckle  heads — is  to  keep 
the  expensive  working  parts  of  the 
vehicle  from  wearing  out.  Bearings 
can’t  do  this  job  if  they  wear  out 
themselves,  or  even  if  they  just  wear 
loose  and  stay  loose.  Therefore,  they 
should  stay  new  —  and  Timken 
Tapered  Bearings  do. 

The  tapered  design  enables  the 
bearing  to  resist  not  only  up-and- 
down  loads,  bumps  and  shocks,  but 
also  the  heavy  side  or  end  pressures 
inevitable  in  tractor  service. 

Naturally,  with  this  doubled  power 


of  resistance  to  wear  and  tear, 
Timken  Bearings  stand  up  where  less 
sturdy  bearings  would  be  ground 
to  pieces. 

Secondly — If  a  little  wear  does 
occur  after  thousands  of  miles,  it 
can  be  quickly  and  easily  corrected, 
just  by  moving  the  tapered  “cone” 
and  rollers  a  trifle  farther  into  the 
tapered  cup.  This  simple  “take-up 
for  wear”  extends  the  life  of  the 
bearings  indefinitely. 

The  following  list  of  tractors 
equipped  with  Timken  Bearings  shows 
how  rapidly  tractor  owners  and  build¬ 
ers  are  appreciating  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  Timken  taper. 

R  86  p 

Square  Turn 

Topp-Stewart 
Tracklayer 

Uncle  Samj 


Dotted  lines  show  how  the 
nside  of  the  “cup”  of  a 
Timken  Bearing  is  tapered 
tofit  over  the  tapered  rollers. 


Hession 
Hood 

Illinois 

Lang 
Lanson 
Lynn 

Maxwell 
Moreland 

National 

Parrett 
Post 

Russell 
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The  Manufacturer’s  Side  of  Wool  Prices 

Who  Gets  the  65  Cents  ? 


[Regarding  the  35-cent  dollar  in  wool, 
we  follow  our  usual  plan  of  trying  to  give 
both  sides  a  hearing.  So  here  is  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  side  of  the  case.  Granting  all 
Mr.  Haight  says,  it  seems  evident  that 
practically  every  one  of  the  various  hand¬ 
lers  here  mentioned  obtains  a  fixed  price 
for  his  labor  and  a  larger  profit  than  the 
farmer.  The  latter  takes  what  others 
see  fit  to  give  him,  and  even  with  Mr. 
Haight’s  best  showing  he  has — a  35-cent 
dollar.] 

May  I  reply  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Liekert’s  ar¬ 
ticle  in  your  December  2S  issue,  as  I  fear 
that  many  of  your  readers  may  gain  a 
wrong  impression  of  big  business  and  the 
real  value  of  the  35-cent  dollar  from  his 
statements,  which  are  incorrect? 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Liekert  did  not 
sell  his  wool  for  G7c  a  pound,  but  sold  the 
grease  and  dirt  with  the  wool,  and  if  this 
wool  shrank  only  50  per  cent,  he  actually 
received  $1.34  for  his  wool.  The  buyer 
had  to  make  some  profit,  which  we  will 
say  was  two  cents  a  pound.  He  shipped 
it  to  some  dealer  who  sorted  it  and  added 
another  two  cents.  The  manufacturer 
who  carded  it  and  combed  it  lost  about 
one-third  in  noil6,  chaff  and  burrs  re¬ 
moved  ;  but,  allowing  for  the  value  of 
the  noils,  another  24c  must  be  added  to 
the  original  cost  of  the  wool  before  it  is 
ready  to  be  spun.  Allowing  10c  for  the 
spinner,  5c  for  twisting  and  hanking,  and 
5c  for  shrinkage,  it  would  cost  $1.82  for 
the  yarn  used  in  the  gray  sock  if  it  was 
all  white  wool,  but  in  all  probability  it 
was  a  40  per  cent  gray  mixture  and  it 
cost  15c-  a  pound  to  dye  the  black  wool, 
which  makes  $1.88  for  the  wool  and 
direct  labor.  To  this  must  be  added  20c 
for  overhead  charges,  such  as  coal,  re¬ 
pairs,  power  and  office  labor,  aud  if  the 
manufacturer  made  50c  a  pound  for  his 
profit  after  he  had  p*aid  a  five  per  cent 
commission  for  selling  it.  the  jobber 
would  have  to  pay  at  least  $2.71.  Owing 
to  the  high  cost  of  traveling  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  which  the  jobber  is  under,  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  make  a  profit  of  33  per  cent,  or 
87c  for  buying  this  yarn  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  and  having  it  ready  so  that  when 
the  retailer  wants  to  buy  a  few  pounds 
he  can  get  it  without  delay.  The  retailer 
paid  $3.58  for  this  pound  of  yarn  and 
adds  to  it  33^  per  cent  for  selling  and 
profit,  or  $1.18,  for  this  yarn  in  quarter 
pound  skeins,  sometimes  charging  the 
amount,  up  and  having  to  pay  interest  on 
it,  which  must  include  an  occasional  bad 
debt.  So  if  be  made  no  more  than  a  legit¬ 
imate  profit,  this  yarn,  made  from  the  (17c 
wool,  would  actually  have  cost  the  con¬ 
sumer  $4.76.  This  leaves  24c  for  big 
business  to  pay  for^iny  losses  in  bad  debts 
or  from  depreciation  of  materials  pur¬ 
chased  and  larger  shrinkage  on  the  grease 
wool  than  50  per  cent  estimated,  or  re¬ 
placement  of  expensive  machinery  and  re¬ 
pairs. 

Now  let  us  figure  the  cost  of  the  $1.25 
socks.  If  thesp  socks  weighed  three 
pounds  to  the  dozen  it  would  require  3 ^ 
pounds  of  yarn,  allowing  for  the  necessary 
waste  and  shinkage  in  washing,  or  $16.66 
for  the  yarn  in  the  dozen  pairs.  Your 
report  on  the  various  kinds  of  socks  being 
sold  in  the  New  York  market  which  al¬ 
lows  $2  for  knitting  a  single  pair  would 
put  the  average  manufacturer  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  as  he  does  not  receive  more  than 
15c  a  pair  for  knitting  such  a  sock,  and 
this  must  include  his  profit,  so  that  if  he 
had  to  buy  this  yarn  at  the  retail  price  the 
same  as  the  consumer,  and  received  only 
15c  a  pair  for  knitting,  finishing  and  sell¬ 
ing.  this  dozen  would  cost  him  $18.46, 
and  if  he  sold  them  for  $1.25  a  pair  he 
would  actually  lose  $3.46  a  dozen,  or 
about  25c  a  pair,  and  even  big  business 
could  not  stand  such  a  loss  on  any  large 
amount  of  business. 

Now  to  discuss  this  question  from  the 
farmer’s  standpoint.  The  large  majority 
of  farmers  want  to  buy  their  mej-chandi.se 
from  th‘»  retail  store  and  would  rather  pay 
the  additional  price  than  to  write  a  letter. 
The  farmer  works  hard  for  his  money,  and 
statements  which  tend  to  make  him  jeal¬ 
ous  of  the  manufacturer  may  do  both  an 
injury.  The  city  man  could  not  live  with¬ 
out  the  farmer,  Avho  produces  his  food  ; 
neither  could  the  farmer  live  without  the 
city  man,  who  purchases  his  product,  and 
they  should  work  together,  each  one  try¬ 
ing  to  serve  the  other  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  making  a  fair  and  legitimate 
profit,  rather  than  each  discounting  the 
other’s  labor.  To  illustrate,  the  knitting 
mills  of  which  I  am  president  would  very 
gladly  wash,  card  and  spin  into  yarn  the 
farmers’  wool  if  it  was  possible  to  do  so, 
but  it  requires  at  least  100  pounds  of 
grease  wool  to  make  a  batch  for  the  mod¬ 
ern  wool  cards.  It  costs  about  $25  in  loss 
of  production  and  labor  to  change  from 
one  little  batch  to  another;  therefore,  the 
manufacturer  mixes  his  wool  in  from  one 
to  ten  thousand  pound  batches,  and  tries 
to  keep  his  machinery  running  for  as  long 
a  time  as  possible  on  a  single  kind  of  yarn. 
If  he  should  attempt  to  wash  and  card  a 
single  fleece  of  wool  the  loss  in  waste 
would  be  about  75  per  cent,  and  the  fann¬ 
er  would  be  sure  that  he  was  being  rob¬ 
bed  when  *he  received  only  2%  pounds  of 


yarn  from  a  10-pound  fleece.  This  loss 
would  be  greatly  reduced  in  a  larger  batch, 
as  it  would  requii-e  no  more  to  fill  up  the 
cards  for  300  pounds  than  it  would  for 
10  pounds.  Then  the  modern  spinning 
machine,  with  340  spindles,  must  have  50 
or  60  pounds  of  roving  in  order  to  spin 
one  pound,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  spin  the  2 y2  pounds  which  might  come 
through  the  cards.  It  is  only  large  pi*o- 
duction  that  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
manufacturer  to  produce  a  single  pail  of 
socks  for  35c,  and  should  we  return  to  the 
old-fashioned  spinning  wheel  and  pay  only 
$2  a  day  for  our  labor,  such  socks  would 
have  to  sell  for  $3  or  $4  a  pair  instead  of 
$1.25. 

.  Now,  what  is  the  solution?  I  have  ad¬ 
vocated  for  a  long  time  that  every  farmer 
should  keep  a  few  sheep  to  clean  up  the 
weeds  along  the  fences  and  to  furnish  the 
family  with  fresh  meat  and  warm  cloth¬ 
ing.  I  am  not  willing  to  retract  my  state¬ 
ments,  and,  therefore,  suggest  a  way  by 
which  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  might 
work  together  to  mutual  advantage.  If 
the  farmers  in  a  community  would  get 
together,  say  in  a  Grange  meeting,  and 
determine  how  many  pail’s  of  woolen 
socks  or  stockings  their  families  would 
require  for  the  Winter,  and  then  get 
enough  fleeces  together  to  make  such  an 
amount,  they  could  ship  sevei-al  hundred 
pounds  of  wool  to  a  manufacturer  who 
could  afford  to  card,  spin  and  knit  it  into 
hosiery,  or  who  would  be  willing  to  take 
the  wool  in  payment  for  hosiery  made 
from  other  wool  of  equal  value  and  sell 
them  at  the  same  price  he  would  sell  to 
the  retailer,  because  he  would  then  get  his 
own  and  the  jobber’s  pi-ofit  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  extra  handling.  Our  knitting 
mills  have  attempted  to  serve  the  farmer 
in  this  way,  and  have  had  wool  shipped 
to  them  in  lots  ranging  from  400  to  800 
pounds  to  be  made  up  into  woolen  bats 
for  bed  comfortables,  or  the  best  yarn 
that  could  be  made  for  knitting  sweaters 
and  other  articles. 


If  we  wish  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
35-cent  dollar  it  should  be  by  co-opei-ation 
and  concentration  of  our  efforts,  rather 
than  going  back  to  the  old  methods  of 
hand  carding  and  spinning.  The  absolute 
folly  of  many  of  our  women  knitting  $5 
yarn  into  woolen  socks  for  the  Red  Cross, 
as  is  being  done  today,  when  they  might 
be  employing  their  time  to  so  much  better 
advantage  in  other  ways,  is  certainly  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  above  figures.  I  know  of 
one  Red  Cross  chapter  which  was  assessed 
sevoi*al  hundred  pairs  of  socks.  They 
could  buy  these  socks  ready  knit  for  less 


One  Ride  of  the  Sheep  Business 


money  than  they  could  buy  the  yarn,  and 
yet  the  Red  Cross  headquarters  would 
not  accept  the  socks  unless  they  were 
hand  knit,  and  many  of  the  women  were 
indignant  and  some  refused  to  waste  a 
day  knitting  a  pair  of  socks  which  could 
be  made  by  the  modei-n  machinery  in  three 
minutes.  The  farmer’s  wife  has  enough 
to  do  without  knitting  socks  or  spinning 
yarn.  Let  us  not  add  to  her  present  bur¬ 
dens,  but  let  us  all  begin  the  New  Yrear 


January  25,  1910 

with  a  hearty  spirit  of  co-operation. 

Michigan.  LOUIS  p.  HAIGHT. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Haight  gives  only  one 
side  of  the  case  in  his  last  paragraph. 
As  for  the  Red  Cross  knitters,  one  of  them 
makes  the  following  comment  and  another 
side  of  it  is  given  on  page  137.  "The 
wool  bought  by  that  great  organization  is 
bought  at  the  manufacturing  cost.  Women 
don’t  waste  a  day  knitting  a  pair  of  socks. 
They  knit  in  odd  minutes,  instead  of  doing 
embi-oidei-y  or  filet  crochet  or  playing 
cards.  At  home  we  all  knit  when  talking 
to ,  callers,  instead  of  sitting  with  enjpty 
hands.  The  women  who  were  indignant 
about  it  either  didn’t  knit  or  didn’t  want 
to  knit.  Most  women  like  to  do  it.  One 
can  knit  with  a  poor  light,  and  I  find  it 
soothing  and  restful.  My  English  sister- 
in-law  knits  as  she  walks  around,  or  in  the 
dark — not  when  other  work  could  be  done. 
All  authorities  agree  that  hand-knitted 
socks  wear  longer  than  machine  work.” 


Steer  or  Cow  Beef 

Can  you  inform  me  how  to  tell  good 
beef  from  that  of  poor  quality,  by  its  ap¬ 
pearance?  How  can  we  tell  steer  beef 
from  that  of  a  cow?  F.  L.  H. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  fi-om  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  I  may  say  that  the  carcass  of  a 
steer  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a 
cow  by  the  fact  that  the  hindquarters  are 
better  developed  in  steers  and  the  pelvic 
opening  of  the  cow  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  a  steer.  A  steer  is  usually 
better  covered  with  fat.  although  this  need 
not  necessarily  be  the  case.  Cows  of  the 
dairy  breeds,  particularly  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys,  produce  a  carcass  with  yel¬ 
low  fat.  However,  steers  of  these  breeds 
will  have  the  same  colored  fat,  and  cows 
of  the  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  breeds  will 
not  have  the  yellow  fat.  but  will  have  a 
white  fat  like  the  steers  of  these  breeds 
or  any  animal  of  the  beef  bi-eeds. 

The  flesh  of  dairy  cows  of  the  Guernsey 
and  Jersey  breeds  is  bluish  in  color,  while 
that  of  Holsteins  and  Ayrshires  and  all 
beef  breeds  is  of  a  bright  crimson  color. 
The  texture  of  the  meat  from  a  steer  car¬ 
cass  is  finer  than  that  of  an  older  cow, 
and  the  marbling  or  fat  laid  in  between 
the  bundles  of  muscle  fiber  is  greater 
than  in  the  cow.  Then,  too,  the  pei-cent- 
age  of  meat  to  bone  is  usually  greater  in 
the  steer.  K.  J.  S. 


CYLINDER  WALLS 


HEAT  OF  EXPLOSION  2000°to  3000°  Fahr. 


PISTON  HEADS 
300°to  1000°  Fahr. 


PISTON  WALLS 
200°to400°  Fahr. 


Ordinary  oil  after  use  Veedol  after  use 
Showing  sediment  formed  after  500 
miles  of  running 


SUMP  OIL 
90°  to  20Q°Fahq 


The  high  temperatures  developed  in  an  engine  cause 
inferior  oil  to  form  large  quantities  of  sediment  This 
is  why  ordinary  oil  causes  90%  of  engine  trouble. 


Will  the  engine  in  your  car 
run  50,000  miles? 


NINE  out  of  ten  cars  go 
to  the  scrap  heap 
long  before  they  reach 
the  limit  of  usefulness  which 
the  maker  built  into  them. 
These  are  the  cars  which  have 
not  been  properly  lubricated. 

Experts  say  that  an  auto¬ 
mobile  engine,  even  in  the 
least  expensive  cars,  should 
last  for  50,000  miles  without 
excessive  repair  costs.  With 
proper  care  and  attention,  it 
will  give  this  length  of  service. 
How  to  get  such  life  from  your 
engine  and  keep  it  running  at 
minimum  cost  for  upkeep,  is 
mainly  a  problem  of  lubrication. 

Ordinary  oil  breaks  down 

Under  the  intense  heat  of 
the  engine— 200°  F.  to  1000°  F. 
— ordinary  oil  breaks  down 
quickly,  forming  a  large  pro¬ 


portion  of  its  bulk  in  black 
sediment, which  has  nolubri - 
eating  value. 

Sediment  crowds  out  the 
good  oil  on  the  metal-to-metal 
surfaces  and  prevents  it  from 
efficiently  lubricating  the  fast 
moving  parts.  Loose  bearings 
are  almost  always  the  result 
of  using  poor  oil.  Engine 
knocks,  broken  connecting 
rods,  slapping  pistons  are  an 
inevitable  result. 

After  years  of  experimenta¬ 
tion,  Veedol  engineers  evolved 
a  new  method  of  refining  by 
which  a  lubricant  is  produced 
whichresists  heat.  This 
— the  famous  Faulkner 
process — is  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Veedol,  thelubri- 
cant  that  resists  heat. 


How  Veedol,  the  scientific  lubri¬ 
cant,  reduces  the  formation  of  sedi¬ 
ment  by  86%  is  shown  in  the  two 
bottles  illustrated  above. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  or  can 
get  it  for  you.  If  he  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  write  us  for  the  name  of 
the  nearest  Veedol  dealer.  Enclose 
10c  for  copy  of  the  100-page  Veedol 
book  which  describes  internal  com¬ 
bustion  engines  and  their  lubrica¬ 
tion.  It  will  save  you  many  dollars 
and  help  you  to  keep  your  car  run¬ 
ning  at  minimum  cost. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Veedol  Department 

3  38  Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York 

Branches  or  distributors  in  all  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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Sweet  Potatoes,  Lima  Beans  and  Apples 
for  Virginia 

1.  Have  you  tried  Godbey’s  Golden 
sweet  potato,  and  with  what  results?  Is 
there  any  sweet  potato  that  does  better 
on  the  heavier  loams?  2.  Do  you  get 
satisfactory  results  from  the  large  Lima 
beans?  3.  At  what  date  do  you  start 
your  tomato  seeds  for  early  fruit? 
Which  very  early  variety  is  suitable  for 
canning?  4.  What  three  apples  arc  very 
satisfactory  to  plant  in  your  vicinity? 

Hampton,  Va.  e.  d.  p. 

1.  I  have  not  grown  the  sweet  potato 
you  refer  to.  Our  large  growers  here 
use  the  Big  Stem  Jersey  and  the  Gold 
Skin  for  shipping.  Some  Nancy  Ilall  and 
Hayrnan  are  grown  for  the  home  market. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  sweet  potato  better 
for  a  heavy  loam  than  the  I  layman.  It  is 
early,  productive,  and  the  easiest  to  keep 
in  Winter  of  any.  It  belongs  to  the  so- 
called  yam  class.  It  is  not  of  the  best 
quality  in  Fall  and  early  Winter,  but  by 
late  Winter  and  Spring  it  gets  very  good. 
I  prefer  for  home  use  the  Nancy  Hall. 
This  is  a  dark  pumpkin  yellow,  soft  and 
sugary,  and  very  good  indeed.  Our  grow¬ 
ers  have  to  grow  the  dry,  choky  Jersey 
potatoes,  because  they  are  the  kinds  that 
the  Northern  markets  demand.  The  yam 
sorts  will  not  submit  to  the  Northern 
methods  of  cooking  sweet  potatoes. 

2.  No,  I  do  not  get  satisfactory  results 
here  from  the  large  white  Lima  beans  of 
any  strain.  The  thick-seeded  potato  Lima 
does  fairly  well,  but  is  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  large  white  Lima  or  the  small 
Lima  and  butter  bean  of  the  South.  I 
grow  the  small  Lima  because  of  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  its  quality.  I  like  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  large  Lima  and  can  get  a 
good  crop  of  it  while  I  cannot  of  the  large 
Lima. 

3.  I  sow  early  tomato  seed  in  flats  in 
the  greenhouse  the  first  week  in  February, 
transplant  to  other  boxes  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle,  giving  more  room,  and 
finally  to  the  cold  frames  in  March,  to 
harden  off  and  get  stout  plants  for  early 
fruiting.  Bonny  Best  and  Redhead  are 
both  early  and  both  will  make  good  can¬ 
ning  varieties  when  sown  later. 

4.  For  Summer  apple.  Yellow  Trans¬ 

parent.  For  Fall  apple,  Buckingham. 
For  Winter  apple,  Stayman  Winesap. 
Grimes  Golden  is  also  fine  for  Fall  and 
early  Winter.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Apple  Maggot 

What  causes  some  of  my  apples  to  be 
filled  with  small,  brown,  thread-like  lines? 
It  looks  as  though  some  minute  worm  or 
insect  had  bored  back  and  forth  through 
the  fruit.  The  apples  look  all  right  on 
the  outside.  What  can  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  trouble  next  year?  A.  N.  s. 

North  Stoughton,  Mass. 

Probably  the  apple  maggot  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  thread-like  lines  in  your  ap¬ 
ples.  Much  trouble  of  this  sort  is  being 
reported  from  Eastern  Massachusetts.  In 
some  places  the  pest  is  called  the  railroad 
worm,  and  it  seems  to  have  special  fond¬ 
ness  for  Porters,  Tolman  Sweets  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  varieties.  The  maggots  are 
progeny  of  small  flies  which  lay.  their 
eggs  just  under  the  skin  of  the  fruit  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season.  As  soon  as 
hatched  the  little  worms  begin  mining  all 
through  the  fruit.  It  is  difficult  to  fight 
this  pest,  and  in  some  sections  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  certain  apples  has  been  given  up" 
on  account  of  it.  Cleaning  up  all  the 
waste  apples  helps,  and  the  pasturing  of 
pigs  in  the  orchard  for  a  season  or  two 
has  been  recommended. 

E.  I.  FABKINGTON. 


When  to  Fertilize  Asparagus 

I  noticed  an  inquiry  and  answer  on 
page  4.  relative  to  applying  manure  to 
asparagus,  particularly  referring  to  the 
proper  time  to  apply  manure.  Asparagus 
is  a  plant  which  has  a  most  active  and 
very  large  root  system,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  in  ap¬ 
plying  manure  in  the  Fall,  because  if  the 
soluble  parts  of  the  manure  do  penetrate 
well  into  the  soil  some  of  the  roots  are 
sure  to  get  the  benefit.  Our  plan  so  far 
as  possible  is  to  apply  manure  in  the 
Fall,  spreading  broadcast  over  the  ground, 
not  cutting  the  tops  at  all  and  leaving 
this  on  the  ground  until  Spring,  when 
tops,  manure  and  all  are  harrowed  into 
the  ground.  Also  we  apply  manure  in  the 
Spring  and  harrow  into  the  soil. 

One  fact  which  is  not  often  considered 
in  relation  to  asparagus  is  that  the  buds 
for  next  year's  crop  of  asparagus  are  de¬ 
veloped  largely  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  and  fertilizer  of  any 
kind  does  the  most  good  to  the  crop  of 
next  year  rather  than  the  year  in  which 
it  is  applied.  Also  one  other  fact,  that 
there  is  danger  of  applying  too  much  ma¬ 
nure  to  asparagus  beds  which  have  been 
■well  established.  Fresh  manure  can  be 
applied  any  time  during  the  late  Fall  and 
early  Spring.  WILFRID  WITEELEK. 

Massachusetts. 


Model ’Gr’ 
12  24  HPfor 

$12,50 


(rosseTracfor 

a  Happy  Farmer  Announcing  the  New  La  Crosse  Tractor 

T_T  ERE  is  the  new  four-wheeled  La  Crosse  Tractor,  the  triumph  of  the  master  engineers  of  the  great 
A  A  La  Crosse  organization.  Commencing  with  the  first  of  January,  1919,  we  are  bringing  out  this 
new  model  and  are  giving  it  a  name  of  its  own  "The  La  Crosse  Tractor”. 

The  La  Crosse  Tractor  is  based  upon  the  proven  engineering  principles  which  have  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  La  Crosse  Happy  Farmer  Tractor,  combined  with  standard  four  wheel  construction  of 
the  most  practical  type. 

Where\er  you  see  the  bright  orange  of  the  La  Crosse  Tractor  there  you  may  expect  to  find  a 
Happy  Farmer.  1  he  La  Crosse  Tractor  means  a  Happy  Farmer,  for  it  is  the  tractor  which  in  all  soils 
and  climates,  on  flat  or  hilly  ground,  in  day  time  or  night  time,  does  the  work  you  want  it  to  do 
quickly,  economically  and  efficiently. 

Three  Plows — 12-24  Horsepower 


The  La  Crosse  is  the  standard  three  plow  tractor. 
With  its  12-24  horsepower  it  is  the  tractor  of  just 
the  right  size.  It  is  large  enough  to  do  any  power 
farming  job  on  the  average  farm,  while  it  is  small 
enough  to  be  economical  on  fuel  and  light  in 
weight.  You  can  handle  it,  together  with  the  La 
Crosse  Tractor  Implements,  single-handed. 

The  La  Crosse  is  the  simple  tractor.  It  burns 
kerosene  perfectly,  and  is  equally  efficient  on 
either  belt  or  drawbar. 


It  is  the  policy  of  the  La  Crosse  Tractor  Com¬ 
pany  never  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  the 
best,  and  to  keep  perfecting  the  La  Crosse  Tractor 
so  that  it  shall  always  be  the  leader  of  the  field. 
The  La  Crosse  Tractor  as  it  is  placed  on  the 
market  today  contains  every  feature  which  has 
made  the  Happy  Farmer  famous,  with  new  im¬ 
provements  which  make  it  the  up-to-the-minute 


tractor  you  are  proud  to  own. 

La  Crosse  Tractor  Implements 

The  new  La  Crosse  Tractor  and  the  special  La  Crosse  Tractor  Crosse  Tractor  Plows,  the  Special  La  Crosse  Tractor  Disk  Harrow 

Implements  make  the  perfect  team  for  efficient  work.  These  im-  „„  ,  T  „  .  -t.  j  o 

plements  are  made  according  to  the  same  standard  as  the  La  Crosse  *  d  16  La  Crosse  P°wer-Lift  and  Power-Pressure  Grain  Drill  can 
*•  ractor  and  offer  you  maximum  convenience  and  strength.  La  bandied  entirely  from  the  driver’s  seat  on  the  tractor. 

See  Your  Dealer  Now 

Write  us  today  for  the  name  of  your  La  Crosse  Tractor  dealer.  market.  The  La  Crosse  Tractor  will  actually  develop  more  than 
Tractor  prices  are  constantly  advancing.  The  demand  it  much  12  horsepower  at  the  drawbar.  Yet  it  sells  todav  for  $1250 

greater  than  the  supply..  Compare  this  price  of  practically  S100  a  and  is  rated  at  12-24  horsepower.  This  price  is  subject  to  chanee 

draw-bar  horsepower  with  the  price  of  any  other  tractor  on  the  without  notice.  Write  us  today. 

Model  G,  4- wheel  La  Crosse  Tractor  $1250 
Model  F,  3-wheel  La  Crosse  Tractor  $1150 

LA  CROSSE  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT  92?1  LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  tb''  market  50  years. 
Hana  and  power.  23 
styles.  55.20  to  5160.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO 
Depl,  E-3740  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 


Treat  Horses  Right 

M  hen  you  go  to  work  on  the  first  warm  spring 
(lay  you  throw  off  your  winter  overcoat.  But 
horses  can’t  throw  off  their  winter  coats.  Do  it 
for  them  by  clipping  with  a  Stewart  No.  1  ma¬ 
chine.  Costs  only  $9.75  and  soon  pays  for  itself 
in  better  work  from  horses.  Send  $2.00  an#  pay 
balance  on  arrival.  Or  send  for  new  1919  cat¬ 
alog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  141,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Food  to  Feed  the  World 


must  come  from  you,  Mr.  Farmer!  In 
spite  of  wonderful  crops  this  year  there 
is  not  enough.  Your  next  harvest  must 
yield  more.  You  don’t  need  to  increase 
your  acreage — use 


'jDLVERiza 

IMESTONE 

and  make  every  acre  of  land  produce  to  the  limit. 

This  lime  is  in  purest  form,  ground  to  a  fineness  which  pro¬ 
duces  immediate  results;  easy  to  handle,  will  not  burn,  and  is 
reasonable  in  price. 

The  Solaau  Booklet  gives  fads  about 
'  he 


lime  and  hou)  to  use  it.  Sent  Free. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

S06  Milton  Ave. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

> 


— 


DontSend 
a  Penny 

See  what  a  bargain  you  are  offered  here 
—and  not  a  cent  to  send  with  your  order.  These 
strong,  durable,  wonderful  shoes  sent  on  approval 
to  show  you  that  in  spite  of  advancing 
prices  of  material  and  labor  we 
can  give  you  the  most  re¬ 
markable  values.  Just 
send  your  name  and 
address  stating  size 
waro-ed.  Compare  JgKS 
the  n-  with  shoesany-  :?:■ 
where.  Keep  them  -s': 
only  if  they  are  the 
best  bargain  you 
ever  saw.  I 

Remarkable 
Bargain 

Work 
Shoe 


r//U***  DIMiiu  u«, 


<plvay 

*?ULVERI2Eci 

LI  MESTONE 


Genuine 
Munson 
Last 

.... ,x. .... . r 

'  Genuine 
Munson 
last  Army 
Shoe,  lace 
blueher  style, 
with  soft  toe— 
a  fine  shoe  that 
is  wonderfully 
easy  on  the  feet. 
Special  tanning  pro¬ 
cess  makes  the  leather 
proof  against  acids  of  milk, 
manure,  soil,  gasoline,  etc.  Thie 
special  process  leaves  all  the  "life”  in  the  leather  and 
gives  it  wonderful  wear-resisting  quality.  Solid  oak 
leather  double  soles  and  heels.  A  wonderful  out¬ 
door  and  farm  work  shoe  bargain.  Tan  only.  Stantki 
all  kinds  of  hard  usage,  wetting,  etc.  Biggest  value 
for  the  money  to  be  had  anywhere. 

■jnWI  Send  today  Just  your  name  and  $ /flirt 
1  v  If  ■  address— namoney.  Pay  only  ■ 
plus  postage  on  arrival.  Try  them  on,  and  see  bow 
well  made  and  comfortable  they  are.  If  shoes  are 
not  satisfactory,  return  them  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Sizes  6  to  lit.  Be  sure  Ito  give  size 
>•  anted.  Order  by  No.  X16S14. 

LEONARD-MORTON1&  CO.,  Dept.  X866  Chicago 
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ATLAS  POWDER  CO.. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

^  Send  me  "Better  Farming  with  Atlas 

I  Farm  Powder.”  I  am  interested  in 
explosives  for  the  purpose  before  which 
I  mark  "X.” 


After  you  have  read  the  chapter  on  “Better  Stump 
Removing”  in  our  book,  “Better  Farming  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder,”  you  will  know  how  easily  and 
quickly  you  can  clean  up  your  fields.  After  you 
have  blasted  a  few  stumps  you  will  feel  like  Harry 
A.  Wright,  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  who  writes: 

"Now  I  know  that  land  which  I  cleared  by  r rubbing  could  have  been 
cleared  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder  more  easily  and  at  one-quarter  the 
expense.  I  never  dared  tackle  the  stumps  on  part  of  my  land  before, 
but  now  I  am  getting  the  stumps  out  and  planting  it  to  trees." 

“Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder”  also 
tells  how  to  remove  boulders,  blast  the  subsoil  and 
beds  for  trees,  make  ditches  and  do  other  farm  jobs 
with  Atlas  Powder.  A  copy — sent  free — will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  your  library.  The  coupon  at  ■  Name, 
the  right  will  bring  the  book. 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del.  JAddres.  - ; - 

Dealers  everywhere.  Magazine  stocks  near  you.  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  m  m 


□  Stump  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting 

□  Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Tree  Planting 

□  Ditch  Digging 

□  Road  Making  R  N — 6 


/It las  Farm  Powdez 


The.  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


Wayne  County.  N.  Y.,  Home  Economics 
Committee 

The  picture  given  on  this  page  shows 
the  executive  committee  of  Wayne  County 
Home  Economics  Department.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Wayne  County  organiza¬ 
tion  stands  first  in  the  State,  leading  all 
others  in  its  war  work.  Such  an  organi¬ 
zation.  conducted  as  these  women  are 
callable  of  conducting  it,  will  prove  of 
immense  value  to  the  county,  and  in  a 
lesser  way  to  the  State.  We  hope  that 
these  organizations  will  be  maintained 
and  kept  up  in  a  way  to  utilize  the  powers 
of  these  women  in  the  betterment  of  rural 
affairs. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

To  Build  Much  Road. — The  highway 
officials  of  Oswego  County  are  planning 
to  build  Kit)  miles  of  improved  highways 
next  year.  This  will  involve  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $325,000,  which  is  available  for 
the  purpose.  Work  will  be  provided  for 
1,000  laborers,  and  officials  will  co-oper¬ 
ate  in  assigning  jobs,  giving  preference  to 
returned  soldiers  and  sailors,  when  ready 
to  begin  the  work. 

Many  Tributes  to  Col.  Roosevelt. — 
Never  has  the  death  of  any  public  man 
been  given  wider  attention  in  this  gener¬ 
ation  than  has  that  of  Col.  Roosevelt.. 
Practically  every  church  in  Syracuse  paid 
sincerest  tribute  to  his  remarkable  char¬ 
acter  last  Sunday,  as  was  done  in  many 


appointing  his  investigating  committee, 
though  he  named  two  of  the  leading 
League  officials  upon  it,  is  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  inasmuch  as  the  city  offi¬ 
cials  and  the  consumers  of  New  York 
have  so  long  been  known  to  he  friendly 
to  the  moneyed  dealers’  interests  and  hos¬ 
tile  f<>  the  farmers’.  Only  by  the  fact  that 
the  farmers’  cause  is  absolutely  right  can 
justice  ever  be  secured  from  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  this  make-up— and  even  so  the 
farmers’  advocate:-  will  have  need  of  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  and  logic  and  persu¬ 
asiveness  unequalcd.  The  public  watches 
their  deliberations  with  keenest  interest. 
There  is  one  feature  of  the  milk  war  that 
is  undoubted,  and  that  is  that  each  con¬ 
test  of  this  sort  with  the  dealers  has 
taught  the  farmers  more  and  more  their 
own  strength,  and,  best  of  all,  how  to  use 
it.  A  bright  feature  of  the  contest  has 
been  the  rallying  of  non-League  milk 
producers,  and  their  voluntary  withholding 
of  milk  in  support  of  their  neighboring 
farmers’  interests.  New  memberships  in 
the  League  have  been  coming  in  very 
rapidly.  At  several  big  county  meetings 
of  dairymen  this  week  this  has  been  suit¬ 
ably  recognized  by  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
League  members  to  non-members  for  their 
hearty  support.  The  milk  situation  at 
Syracuse,  which  had  been  troublesome  be¬ 
fore  the  strike,  is  now  satisfactorily  ar¬ 
ranged.  and  Syracuse  is  now  considered 
as  the  best  market  in  the  State.  There 
is  no  surplus  now,  and  producers  are  paid 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — Bu  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Elu . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bu  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

Bu  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — Bu  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  «ale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


Story’s  Farm  Record 

A  mechanical  device  which  simplifies  cost  account¬ 
ing  for  fanners.  A  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is 
not  necessary.  Made  to  order  to  fit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  any  kind  of  farming.  Responsible  Farmer 
agents  wanted.  Send  for  "Farm  Accounting  Simplified.” 
Jj.  L.  Story,  East  Fairfield,  Vermont 


PEACE  FINDS 
A  HUNGRY  WORLD 

Asst.  Sec’y  Ousley,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  says: 
“The  moment  we  conclude  peace  with  the  Central  Powers, 
they  will  be  in  the  market  for  our  food,  and  they,  and  half 
the  world  around  them,  are  hungry  after  four  years  of  pri- 
,  vation.”  Our  own  people  also  will  gladly  make  an  increase 
in  their  rations.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  good 
prices  for  farm  products  the  coming  season. 


We  have  fertilizer  compounded  to  suit  the  particular 
need  of  your  crops  and  soils  from  seedtime  to  harvest.  The 
seasoning  and  mechanical  preparation  of  Bradley’s  fertilizers 
adapts  them  to  storage  and  instant  use  when  wanted.  Use 
Bradley’s  Fertilizers  to  increase  your  crops,  and  thus  add  to 
your  profits  without  extra  cost  for  labor. 

If  in  doubt  what  brands  to  select  consult  our  free 
Agricultural  Service  Bureau.  Send  also  for  our  crop 
books,  naming  the  crops  in  which  you  are  particularly 
interested. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

92  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  or  2  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Offices  PHILADELPHIA.  BALTIMORE,  BUFFALO.  DETROIT,  CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Executive  Committee  of  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Home  Economics  Department 


other  cities  of  the  State.  Chancellor  Day 
of  Syracuse,  in  a  most  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  character  of  this  “greatest 
American  since  Abraham  Lincoln,”  ren¬ 
dered  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  trib¬ 
utes,  and  censure  certain  international 
policies,  saying  that  a  man  of  Roosevelt’s 
caliber  is  most  sadly  needed  by  our  nation 
now. 

Favoring  the  Troopers. — A  leading  up¬ 
state  daily  (Syracuse  Post-Standard)  in 
a  canvass  of  leading  men  in  the  various 
counties  of  the  State,  including  city, 
county  and  town  police  officers,  clergy¬ 
men,  legislators,  editors,  farmers  and  bus¬ 
iness  men,  reports  17  as  favorable  to  the 
continuance  of  this  service,  and  three  who 
are  opposed  to  the  service  or  uncertain 
of  its  value.  Hx-Senator  Elon  R.  Brown’s 
statement  that,  all  government  is  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  that  in  this  service  the  people 
get  the  most  efficient  protection  for  the 
least  expenditure  of  money,  seems  to  state 
the  matter  in  a  form  satisfactory  to  a  big 
majority  of  the  people. 

Milk  Question  Dominant. — The 
chief  topic  of  interest  in  tin1  greater  part 
of  rural  and  a  large  part  of  urban  New 
York  is  still  the  milk  question.  Farmers 
and  their  wives  are  losing  much  money 
that  was  sorely  needed  for  other  purposes, 
but  they  are  doing  it  most  cheerfully  and 
willingly,  and  they  are  salvaging  what 
they  can  out  of  tin'  loss  in  the  form  of 
much  fine  butter,  cottage  cheese  and  by¬ 
products.  Never  before  were  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  State  more  solidly  of  one  mind 
than  now,  in  the  third  week  of  a  com¬ 
plete  “strike”  in  shipping  milk.  They 
cannot  see  that  they  are  starving  or  rob¬ 
bing  anyone  by  this  concerted  action  to 
secure  a  just  price  for  their  own  product, 
which  they  know  the  full  cost  of  better 
than  anyone  else,  unless  it  be  real  stu¬ 
dents  of  farm  problems.  They  cheerfully 
pay  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  Ifie 
editor,  in  fact  every  producer  of  .other 
lines  of  goods  their  prices  on  their  re¬ 
spective  products,  and  they  expect  and 
demand  the  same  privilege,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  heretofore  they  have  not 
and  are  not  now  demanding  any  profits. 
According  to  a  unanimous  resolution 
passed  at  the  big  mass  meeting  of  dairy¬ 
men  held  in  Utica  last  week,  nevei  again 
will  farmers  accept  a  price  that  does  not 
cover  costs.  This  meeting  was  very  large¬ 
ly  attended,  every  county  of  this  State 
having  delegations  of  dairymen  present, 
several  of  these  being  200  strong,  while 
five  Counties  of  Pennsylvania  sent  fann¬ 
ers,  as  did  New  Jersey,  Connecticut.  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Massachusetts.  A  unanimous 
resolution  was  passed  by  this  great  body 
of  dairymen  to  support  tin'  Warren  for¬ 
mula  as  their  basis  in  price  fixing  until 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  condemned 
it,  or  furnished  a  substitute.  A  big  com¬ 
mittee,  composed  of  one  dairyman  from 
each  milk-producing  county  of  the  five 
States  represented,  was  appointed  to  wait 
personally  upon  Governor  Smith  in  behalf 
of  the  farmers.  A  telegram  was  sent  at 
once  to  him,  appealing  for  his  support  of 
their  cause.  The  Governor’s  action  in 


$4.25  per  100  lbs.,  or  24c  above  the 
League  price  for  New  York. 

Making  Farmers  Independent  of 
Milk  Dealers. — The  most  recent  up¬ 
state  developments  in  regard  tc  the  milk 
situation  are  the  meetings  of  dairymen  in 
practically  every  county,  and  often  in  most 
of  the  towns  of  the  counties  to  organize 
the  fanners  for  the  purpose  of  building 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  at  once 
for  the  home  care  of  the  farmers’  milk. 
This  is  in  recognition  of  the  length  of 
time  the  contest  may  cover,  and  also  for 
Ifie  future  protection  of  milk  producers. 
Many  of  the  Cortland  County  milk  cen¬ 
ters  have  already  arranged  to  care  for 
their  product  But  a  meeting  is  being 
held  at  the  courthouse  today  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  those  sections  not  yet  provided 
for.  Hartford  Mills  has  leased  a  factory 
and  will  equip  at  once.  Chenango  Forks 
and  Homer  nave  also  taken  similar  ac¬ 
tion,  as  has  Marathon,  Cincinnatus  and 
Willet.  The  latter  place  had  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  factory,  owned  by  the  farmers,  who 
were  unwise  enough  last  year  to  lease  it 
to  a  milk  dealer — and  now  they  cannot 
use  their  own  plant  and  must  hurriedly 
equip  another.  This  county  is  withold¬ 
ing  2,000  cans  daily,  from  22.000  cows. 
A  number  of  Tompkins  County  sections 
have  leased  or  equipped  factories.  Oran, 
.Tamesville  and  Apulia  will  have  their 
own  plants  in  Onondaga  County.  The 
Baldwinsville  farmers  already  owned  a 
creamery  which  is  receiving  milk  from  a 
large  territory,  as  is  Tully,  where  the 
farmers  also  owned  their  plant.  Many 
such  cheese  factories  are  making  up  three 
batches  of  cheese  a  day.  Ramson  will 
soon  be  ready  to  build  a  farmer-owned 
plant,  with  140  farmers,  who  own  5.000 
cows,  to  share  the  expense  pro  rata.  La¬ 
fayette  is  the  only  branch  in  Onondaga 
County  that  is  not  considering  owning  its 
own  plant,  but  is  thoroughly  organized 
and  informed  as  to  the  situation.  But  so 
many  of  these  farmers  raise  hogs  and 
calves  that  they  can  make  good  use  of 
their  skim-milk,  and  will  make  their 
cream  into  butter.  Delphi  Falls  will  .ship 
its  milk  to  the  fanner-owned  plant  at 
Oran,  and  Ponipey  and  Fubius  will  cart 
their  niflk  to  a  similar  plant  at  Apulia. 
Here  a  $2,000  stock  company  lias  been 
formed,  and  their  plant  will  cost  $3,000 
to  $5,000.  As  soon  as  cheese  can  be  made 
in  the  new  plant  work  will  he  started  on 
a  new  shipping  station  here.  The  Oran 
plant  is  differently  financed.  With  220 
members,  representing  4.000  cows,  each 
member  will  he  assessed  $5  for  each  of  his 
cows  to  pay  initial  cost  of  construction. 
Farmers  are  allowed  to  give  their  notes 
for  the  amounts  due.  If  more  money  is 
needed,  10c  a  can  will  be  collected.  A 
receiving  station  will  be  built  at  Delphi. 
Onondaga  farmers  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  non-League  members  for  their  sup¬ 
port,  as  was  done  at  I’ulaski,  and  at  a  big 
Cayuga  County  meeting.  Individual 
farmers  with  small  separators  are  work¬ 
ing  their  machines  valiantly,  many  three 
to  10-cow  separators  caring  for  the  milk 
from  50  to  100  cows.  M.  G.  F. 
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You  Can  Now  Get  a  Pair! 


The  trenches  in  Flanders  are  now  empty  and  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  keep  supplying  the  boys  “over  there”  with  U.  S. 
“Protected”  rubber  boots. 


So,  instead  of  making  trench  boots  almost  exclusively  as  we  have 
been  doing,  we  have  reverted  to  our  before-the-war  manufacturing 
program,  and  will  soon  make  up  the  shortage  that  exists  in  the  supply 
of  heavy-service,  double-duty  U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber  footwear. 


Uncle  Sam  has  furnished  “our  boys”  with 
the  best  rubber  boots  that  money  can  buy, 
and,  in  both  the  Army  and  Navy,  there 
probably  are  as  many  U.  S.  “Protected” 
rubber  boots  as  all  other  brands  combined. 

Outdoor  workers  everywhere  recog¬ 
nize  the  dollar-for-dollar  value  of 
“U.  S.”  quality.  It  means  rubber  boots 


of  the  sturdiest  construction,  reinforced 
where  the  wear  is  greatest,  yet  entirely 
comfortable.  Longer  wear  insures  saving 
of  money. 

Every  pair  of  U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber 
boots  bears  the  “U.  S.  Seal” — trade  mark 
of  the  largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the 
world.  Look  for  it.  It  is  your  protection. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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DON’T  GIVE  UP  THE  FARM 

MAKE  IT  PAY!! 


DON’T  spend  money  needlessly  for  plant  stimulants. 

DON’T  buy  nitrogen,  use  the  inexhaustible  supply  which  nature  has 
provided,  taking  it  from  the  air  by  growing  heavy  legume  crops. 

Depend  on  them  for  your  main  source  of  nitrogen,  organic  mat¬ 
ter  and  humus. 

DON’T  buy  potash  unless  you  are  dead  sure  your  land  is  deficient  in 
this  element.  German  potash  propaganda  worked  wonders  for 
the  Potash  Trust,  but  did  you  grow  smaller  crops  when  the 
supnly  was  cut  off  for  four  years? 

DON’T  use  Acid  Phosphate  as  a  source  of  phosphorus,  unless  you  apply 
liberal  quantities  of  lime  to  neutralize  its  bad  effects,  for  it  is 
bound  to  create  acid  soil  conditions  and  an  acid  soil  is  bacteri- 
ally  dead. 

KEEP  THESE  FACTS  IN  MIND 

That  Phosphorus  is  the  lacking  element  in  most  soils. 

That  crops  won't  grow  on  acid  soils. 

That  essential  bacteria  cannot  live  in  acid  soils. 

That  you  cannot  maintain  the  land’s  fertility  by  depending  on 
plant  stimulants. 

BARIUM -PHOSPHATE 

IS  AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

ANALYSING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Barium-Phospliate  is  a  mixture  of  a  water  soluble  alkali,  barium 
sulphide,  and'  phosphate  of  lime.  It  will  never  make  a  soil  arid  and  it 
will  correct  acid  soil  conditions. 

This  material  supplies  phosphorus  in  a  most  desirable  form  at  a 
reasonable  cost  and  also  contains  1%  of  Barium  Sulphide,  an  active 
alkali  which 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL  AND  PROMOTES  THE  GROWTH 
OF  FAVORABLE  BACTERIA 

Phosphorus  and  decaying  organic  matter  are  the  two  substances 
which  constitute  the  key  to  profitable  systems  of  permanent  agriculture. 

Used  in  combination  with  manure  or  plowed  under  with  green  crops 
Barium-Phosphate  will  produce  profitable  yields  and  build  up  the  fertility 
of  your  farm. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  book  describing  this  material  and 
its  uses. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 

ADDRESS  INQUIRIES  TO  FERTILIZER  DEPT.  GRAFTON,  MASS. 


That’s  what  Forrest  Seeds  are — tested  and 
of  known  lineage,  true  to  name.  Our  country 
location  and  low  running  expenses  with  no 
high  priced  catalogs,  enable  us  to  give  you 
the  best  of  seeds  at  very  low  prices.  You 
can  save  30#  on  your  seed  bill. 

Eonest  Seeds— Square  Dealings— Low  Prices.  Let  us  convince  you.  Write  for  catalog  today 

FORREST  SEED  CO,,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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Start  on  the  First  Spark 

on  the  Coldest  Day 


You  pull  a  button — your  Master  Primer  instantly  vapo¬ 
rizes  tne  gasoline — the  rich,  hot  gas  ignites  on  the  first 
spark.  Will  start  your  car  on  such  low  grade  fuels  as  dis¬ 
tillate.  We  absolutely  guarantee  it.  Try  it  80  days.  If  it 
fails  to  kill  your  starting  troubles,  we’ll  gladly  refund 
money.  30,000  in  use — standard  equipment  on  scientific 
Franklin  car.  Cannot  drain  battery — saves  battery  energy. 
Eliminates  high  test  auxiliary  gasoline  tank.  Cost  trifling 
— $12.50.  Send  money  with  name  and  model  of  car.  Act 
quickly  so  we  can  supply  you  at  once.  Bank  Reference: 
Central  Savings  Bank,  Detroit, 


Master  Primer  Co. ,34  E.  Lamed  St.  Detroit,  Mich, 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO., 


HOT BED SASH 

CYPRESS,  well  made  with 
Cross  bar,  blind  tenons,  white 
leaded  in  joints.  GLASS,  $-1.50 
p«r  box.  Write  for  circular. 

Dopt.  1  4,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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GROWING  STRAWBERRIES  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Get  started  right  by  planting  our  hardy  Northern 
grown  plants.  We  have  all  varieties  including  the 
Wonderful  Kverbearers.  Don’t  buy  until  you  have 
seen  our  new  catalog.  It’s  free;  write  today  and  save 

money.  HENRY  E.  EML0NG  &  SONS,  Stevensville,  Michioan 
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5  non  Extra  boIoc- 
jvUU  tod,  sure  to 

BUShel.S  Luulhm  va¬ 
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BERRY  PLANTS  are  Scarce 

this  season.  Order  yours  early.  Catalog  now  ready. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 


Invest25c.  package  of  Hudson  Valley  Marel  Tomato 

Best  novelty  of  recent  years.  Early,  productive 
clean,  distinct  and  entirely  novel  foliage.  Large 
Packets,  containing  1,000  seeds,  #*1.  The  result  will 
please  you.  J.  P.  ACKERMAN.  Originator,  Ulster  Park,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Prime,  Healthy  Sweet  Corn  Seed 

$8  per  bu. :  30c.  per  qt.  V.  B.  MOOKE.  Stratford,  Conn. 


Sweet  ClOVer  Northern  grown.  Hardy,  white 


tity. 


unhulled.  20c.  per  lb.,  any  quail 

F.  S.  BRONG,  -  Saylorsburg,  Pa. 


TOBACCO  OUST  ge&'gSS.’Si 


nitro¬ 
gen— tor  garden  and  onion 
land  fertilizing.  Also  useful  to  sprinkle  in  bens' 
nests.  $5  perewt.  lbs.  I). TR ASS,  Madison,  Ohio 


r  A  nilAC  Pictures  and  accurate  desoriptionsof  per- 
f1  !\  HlwIX  sonally  inspected  properties.  State  your 

*  1  **»***1-’  requirements.  F  F.  S10CMM,  141  BVsv,  N  Y 


The  New  York  Agricultural  Society 


The  Now  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  eighty-seventh  annual  meeting  at 
Albany,  January  14-15,  brought  out  the 
largest  attendance  in  many  years.  The 
first  day’s  session  began  with  a  report  of 
the  committee  on  legislation,  in  which  it 
was  hoped  that  the  present  Farms  and 
Markets  Council  would  not  be  disturbed 
but  permitted  to  work  out  and  prove  its 
worth ;  that  the  dog  law  be  further 
strengthened ;  the  State'  constabulary 
commended;  co-operation  on  I  he  part  of 
all  farmers  recommended ;  the  society 
urged  to  put  its  influence  back  of  the 
movement  for  a  complete  revision  of  the 
agricultural  law,  mentioning  especially 
sections  relating  to  diseases  of  domestic 
animals. 

The  program  was  then  gone  through ; 
Commissioner  Porter  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  speaking  on  “Some  Market  Prob¬ 
lems”;  George  K.  Ilogue,  director  of  the 
Dairy  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  gave  statistics  rela¬ 
tive  to  feed  values  and  prices.  The 
American  Feed  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Milwaukee  had  sent  Dr.  Carl  H. 
Miner,  a  leading  chemist  of  Chicago,  to 
reply  to  any  attacks  which  might  be  made 
upon  the  business  of  feed  manufacturers 
and  dealers,  but  he  did  not  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  more  than  explain  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  side  of  “Mixed  Feed  Situation” 
— this  lie  did  gracefully,  and  the  expected 
short  discussion  on  the  subject  did  not 
materialize. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Tuesday,  Dr. 
W.  II.  Jordan  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station,  in  his  paper  on  “Has  the  State 
of  New  York  an  Agricultural  Policy?”  re¬ 
viewed'  agricultural  conditions  generally, 
and  the  efforts  to  benefit  them  through 
special  agencies  and  commissions,  and 
seemed  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  now  existed  no  definite  agricultural 
policy.  Dr.  Jordan  suggests  the  creation 
of  machinery  by  which  the  farmers  of  the 
State  may  express  themselves  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  will  commend  adequate  recogni¬ 
tion  ;  this  machinery  to  be  a  congress,  a 
deliberative  body  representing  the  farmers 
of  the  State,  to  have  associated  with  them 
business  men  of  every  class,  merchants, 
railroad  men,  city  dwellers,  as  all  have 
common  interests  which  should  be  mu¬ 
tually  discussed  and  understood,  and  a 
definite  agricultural  policy  determined 
upon  and  proclaimed. 

The  society  had  invited  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  to  speak 
on  “Present  Problems  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League.”  It  is  understood  this  invitation 
was  accepted,  but  no  representative  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  meeting,  and  no  word  came 
to  explain  the  non-appearance  of  the  ad¬ 
vertised  speaker.  So  Dr.  Jonathan  C. 
Day.  New  York  City  Commissioner  of 
Markets,  the  next  speaker,  was  called. 
Put  the  expectation  of  the  “scrap”  over 
the  milk  discussion  had  attracted  so 
many  farmers  to  the  meeting  that  the  As¬ 
sembly  parlor  could  not  Hold  them,  and 
Speaker  Sweet,  hearing  of  the  over¬ 
crowded  condition,  invited  the  members 
to  go  to  the  Assembly  chamber  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session,  which  was  done, 
but  even  with  the  chamber’s  larger  seat¬ 
ing  capacity,  many  extra  seats  had  to  be 
provided. 

Dr.  Day.  in  his  address,  told  the  farm¬ 
ers  that  until  ilie  ultimate  consumer  and 
the  farmer  could  get  together  on  a  basic 
understanding  the  situation  could  not  be 
improved.  “I  am  here  to  tell  you  today 
that  the  consumer  in  New  York  City  is 
not  your  enemy,”  said  Dr.  Day.  “He  is 
your  friend,  and  as  such  should  he 
treated.” 

Dr.  Day  told  the  men  that  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  dispute  his  sympathies  lay  with  the 
dairymen,  but  added  that  the  League 
should  not  oppose  the  repeal  of  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  Donnelly  act.  “The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,”  he  said,  “should  hot  be 
exempted  by  legislation  and  if  properly 
organized  it  will  not  need  to  be,  any  more 
than  any  labor  union.” 

Dr.  Day  urged  the  farmers  to  devote 
their  energies  toward  a  public-owned 
channel  of  transportation  between  up¬ 
state  and  New  York  City,  advocating  if 
necessary  the  owning  of  railroads  and 
other  facilities. 

"New  York  City  is  helpless  without 
the  man  up-State,”  said  Dr.  Day.  “Here 
we  have  the  city  of  New  York,  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  Council  of  Farms 
and  Markets  all  anxious  for  the  same 
thing,  to  feed  the  residents  of  New  York 
City  at  a  fair  mice  in  the  most  improved 
manner.  With  the  six  million  people  of 
the  city  behind  you,  if  you  get  together, 
you  can  demand  the  public  channel  owned 
in  the  agricultural  centers  by  the  farmers 
and  in  the  city  by  the  residents  of  the 
city.” 

Dr.  Day  advocated  terminal  markets 
as  a  means  of  doing  away  with  the  waste 
efforts,  time  and  transportation  in  food 
products,  as  one  of  the  means  of  reducing 
the  high  cost  to  the  consumer  in  all  food 
products.  He  ridiculed  the  three  bills 
which  have  already  been  introduced  into 
the  Legislature  for  the  settlement  of  the 
milk  dispute. 


At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Day’s  ad¬ 
dress  John  Y.  Gerow  of  Washingtonville, 
who  for  more  than  10  years  Was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  League,  in  response  to  a  re¬ 
quest.  ascended  to  the  Speaker’s  chair 
and  delivered  what  proved  to  be  the 
speech  of  the  day.  Mr.  G crow’s  fiery  de¬ 
nunciation  of  “organized  capital”  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  his  large  audience, 
and  at.  the  close  of  his  impromptu  ad¬ 
dress,  lasting  nearly  an  hour,  he  was  the 
recipient  of  many  congratulations  and 
thanks  for  “telling  the  truth  concerning 
the  milk  distributors  in  New  York  City.” 

The  evening  session,  held  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  chamber,  was  attended  by  tlie 
largest  audience  which  has  greeted  any 
speaker  of  (lie  State  society  in  many 
years.  Speaker  Thaddeus  C.  Sweet,  in  a 
graceful  speech,  introduced  United  States 
Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore  of  Oklahoma. 
The  Senator  proved  a  most  cultured, 
graceful  speaker,  holding  his  audience  for 
more  than  an  hour,  telling  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  wealth,  both  agricultural  and  of  man¬ 
ufactures.  of  the  United  States.  The 
statistics  he  quoted  were  really  interest¬ 
ing:  his  Southern  stories  caused  loud 
laughter ;  he  touched  on  grave  govern¬ 
mental  problems  such  as  railroad  owner¬ 
ship  ;  the  league  of  nations — which  he  did 
not  favor — and  such  was  his  personal 
charm  that  not  one  person  in  the  large 
audience  left  the  chamber  until  after 
the  conclusion  of  his  address. 

At  the  business  session  Wednesday 
morning  President  C.  Fred  Boshart  was 
re-elected  president ;  the  treasurer  and 
secretary  were  also  re-elected  :  the  vice- 
presidents  chosen  were  as  follows :  First 
District.  James  A.  D.  S.  Findlay.  Wash¬ 
ingtonville;  Second  District,  II.  B.  Ful¬ 
lerton,  Medford;  Third  District,  Gilbert 
M.  Tucker,  Jr.,  Albany;  Fourth  District, 
George  W.  Sisson.  Jr.,  Potsdam ;  Fifth 
District.  W.  N.  Giles,  Skaneateles ;  Sixth 
District.  ,T.  U.  Pembleton,  Owego ;  Sev¬ 
enth  District.  W.  P.  Schenek,  Avon ; 
Eighth  District.  F.  N.  Godfrey,  Glean ; 
Ninth  District,  F.  A.  Taber,  Pough¬ 
keepsie. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  meet¬ 
ing  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Wilson 
told  of  his  plans  for  inducing  returning 
soldiers  to  settle  on  New  York  State 
farms ;  the  work  of  the  State  Grange  was 
narrated  by  its  Master,  S.  .T.  Lowell ; 
Marc  W.  Cole,  secretary  of  the  Patriotic 
Farmers’  Fund,  told  of  the  operations  of 
that  fund,  which  now  has  more  than 
$800,000  loaned  out  in  small  amounts  to 
farmers ;  S.  L.  Strivings  of  Castile  gave 
an  admirable  address  on  the  Farm  P»u- 
reau  as  an  agency  for  public  education  ; 
there  were  short  talks  on  “Rural  Health” 
by  B.  R.  Richards  of  the  State  Health 
Department;  the  “Work  Done  bv  State- 
owned  Ditchers  in  191S”  by  Prof.  B.  B. 
Robb  of  Cornell,  who  demonstrated  the 
method  by  a  miniature  power  ditcher  run 
by  electric  current;  and  the  work  done  by 
the  State-owned  tractors  on  more  than 
500  State  farms  last  year  was  told  by  F. 
G.  Behrends  of  the  State  Food  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  concluding  session  of  the  meeting, 
presided  over  by  F.  W.  Sessions  of  Utica, 
was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  dog 
law.  This  session  was  largely  attended 
by  farmers  from  many  parts  of  the  State 
who  participated  in  the  discussion  of  the 
dog  versus  sheep.  Henry  L.  Wardwell  of 
New  York  and  Springfield  Center  and 
Andrew  Schriver  of  Chester  were  the 
principal  participants  in  this  discussion. 


Give  Apple  Trees  a  “Rest” 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  my 
apple  orchard,  which  is  23  years  old.  con¬ 
sisting  of  Baldwin,  Snow,  and  Grimes 
Golden,  on  high  ground,  southern  slope, 
strong  loam  ;  one-half  is  manured  one  year 
and  then  the  other  half ;  rye  put  in  every 
Fall  to  plow  under ;  trees  are  large, 
pruned  every  year;  a  couple  of  these  at 
the  end  are  in  sod  and  bear  the  finest 
apples,  by  a  long  way.  Of  course  I 
spray.  Do  you  think  that  cultivating 
makes  too  much  wood  at  the  expense  of 
fruit?  Would  it  be  wiser  to  sow  this  or¬ 
chard  to  grass?  I  have  always  cultivated 
it  clean ;  no  weeds  allowed,  but  I  fear 
with  the  grass  they  may  grow  small.  I 
shall  be  very  thankful  for  a  little  help  in 
the  matter.  p.  e.  l. 

Central  Michigan. 

Of  course,  any  reply  to  such  a  question, 
without  seeing  the  trees  or  the  soil,  must 
be  general.  If  the  trees  now  in  sod  bear 
finer  apples  we  should  conclude  that  the 
trees  need  what  some  fruit  growers  call 
a  “rest.”  Sometimes  when  trees  have 
been  fully  cultivated  for  a  few  years  or 
well  manured,  they  seem  to  neglect  the 
habit  of  forming  fruit  buds  and  make  too 
much  growth  without  growing  a  good 
yield  of  fruit.  When  trees  in  that  con¬ 
dition  are  left  in  sod  two  or  three  years 
they  stop  growing  .so  rapidly  and  make 
more  fruit  buds.  After  a  few  years  of 
this  sod  culture  it  may  be  necessary  to 
plow  and  cultivate  once  more.  That  will 
depend  on  the  soil  and  the  fruit  grower 
must  use  his  judgment.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  some  cases  continued  culti¬ 
vation  does  induce  the  tree  to  make 
wood  growth  at  the  expense  of  fruit  buds. 
We  should  put  at  least,  part  of  that  or¬ 
chard  in  grass,  use  acid  phosphate  this 
season  and  .cut  the  grass  at  least  twice— 
jotfintr  if  rnt  on  the  ground. 
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€et  That  Surplus  HorsePower 


Rated  by  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  at  12-20  Horsepower  This  E-B 
Model  AA  Actually  Delivers  15  Horsepower  on  the  Drawbar,  25  at  the  Belt 


Emerson  -  Erantingham  are  {he 
first  to  have  the  courage  to  rate 
a  tractor  on  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers’  basis. 

The  Society  of  Automotive  Engi¬ 
neers  compute  the  power  on  the 
most  conservative  possible  basis. 
Claiming  only  12  horsepower  at  the 
drawbar  and  20  on  the  belt,  the 
E-B  12-20  actually  delivers  15  at 
the  drawbar  and  25  on  the  belt , 
That’s  the  E-B  method  in  every¬ 
thing,  giving  more  than  is  promised. 
The  E-B  12-20  S.A.E.  Rating  Model 
AA  is  the  tractor  that  does  all  the 
things  you’ve  been  expecting  a  real 
tractor  to  do  and  many  things  you 
never  knew  any  tractpr  to  do. 
Because  it  contains  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  Emerson- 
Brantingham  gained  in  66  years  of 


implement  building  and  1 2  years  of  tractor 
building.  The  surplus  power  of  E-B  12-20 
Model  AA  is  not  the  only  thing  that  counts. 
Motor,  transmission,  differential,  wheels  and 
frame  are  of  the  best  materials  obtainable. 

E-B  12-20 

S'A'E  Rating 
Model  •  A  A 

But  that’s  not  all.  The  “insides”  are  right. 
All  the  equipment,  that  after  all  “makes  or 
breaks”  a  tractor,  is  built  by  the  leaders  in 
their  respective  lines.  It  is  secured  for  the 
E-B  Model  AA  regardless  of  expense. 

E-B  gears  are  enclosed  and  run  in  oil.  The 


roller  bearings  are  built  by  Hyatt. 
Bantam  ball  thrust  bearings  assure 
dependable  work  wherever  they 
have  to  carry  the  load. 

High-class  parts  throughout — Ben¬ 
nett  Air  Cleaner;  Bennett  Carbu¬ 
retor;  K-W  High-Tension  Magneto 
with  Impulse  Starter;  Modine 
Spirex  Radiator. 

Finally,  A  Woman  or  Boy  Can 
Handle  This  Tractor  * 

This  is  vital  at  the  present  time  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so  months  or  years  from  now. 
E-B  dependability  and  careful  design 
make  this  tractor  handle  almost  like  an 
automobile. 

A  standard  four-wheel  tractor.  No  wheels 
in  the  furrow.  Front  and  rear  wheels 
track. 

See  this  new  E-B  model.  There’s  one  on 
your  dealer’s  floor.  If  not,  write  us. 
We’ll  tell  you  where  you  can  inspect  it. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  INC 


Good  Farm  Machinery  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

YOUR  PROBLEM— To  increase  crops  with  decreased  help 
YOUR  REMEDY— E-B  Tractors  and  Labor-Saving  Farm  Machinery 


Established  1852 


Get  Bi&  Crops  With  Less 
Labor  and  Fuel 

Here’s  the  plow  that’s  equal  in  every  re¬ 
spect  to  the  E-B  12-20  Model  A  A  Tractor 
—the  E-B  102  Plow. 

Saves  labor,  because  one  man  can  operate 
both  tractor  and  plow.  Easy  handling. 
Strength  and  simplicity  practically  elimi¬ 
nate  repairs. 

Produces  more  crops,  because  E-B 
sharp  shares  keep  channels  of  moisture 
circulation  open. 

Saves  fuel,  because  E-B  shares  can  be 
kept  sharp,  reducing  drawbar  pull,  and  be¬ 
cause  bearings  are  always  well  lubricated. 
The  E-B  102  has  been  tested  and  proved. 
You  can’t  afford  to  take  chances  today 
with  experimental  designs  of  unknown 
makers. 


Double  Discing  With 
Li&ht  Pull 

The  E-B  Tandem  Disc  Harrow  with  the 
E-B  12-20  Model  A  A  ahead  of  it  affords 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  preparing  soil 
for  bumper  crops.  Good  balance  between 
front  and  rear  discs  and  careful  design 
assure  light  pull.  And  when  this  tandem 
disc  has  covered  a  field  the  soil  is  in  A-l 
condition.  Thorough  breaking  up  of  the 
soil  surface  means  more  crops  from  the 
same  seed. 

The  E-B  Tandem  Disc  Harrow  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  necessity  for  the  man  who  wants  big 
results  and  all  the  crop  profits  he’s  enti¬ 
tled  to. 

Powerful  and  dependable,  this  tandem 
harrow  will  give  you  years  of  satisfactory 
service. 


Spread  Wide — Spread  Fast — 
Spare  the  Fuel  Tank 

Hitch  the  E-B  Spreader  to  your  E-B  12-20 
Model  AA  and  you  have  the  most  modern, 
scientific  and  practical  method  of  feeding 
back  to  the  soil  the  elements  removed  by 
the  previous  crops. 

The  E-B  Spreader  spreads  twice  as  much 
in  the  same  time  as  can  be  done  by  hand 
and  thoroughly  pulverizes  every  ounce. 
It  is  strong  enough  to  stand  the  trac¬ 
tor  pull,  yet  light  enough  to  conserve 
fuel. 

It  has  water-tight  bottom,  spreads  wider 
than  the  wheels,  passes  through  a  six- 
foot  door  easily. 

Plan  to  increase  crops  and  build  up  your 
land  with  the  E-B  Spreader. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Tin  Soldier 

The  time  is  soon  coming  when  the  men 
without  some  sort  of  a  military  record 
Avill  have  to  sit  in  the  shadow  for  a  while. 
I  hope  the  men  and  boys  who  stayed  at 
home  and  fought  against  weeds  and  frost 
and  drought  and  flood  to  win  the  harvest 
will  be  counted  as  equal  to  those  who 
marched  over  the  Rhine — or  were  willing 
to  do  so.  I  remember  how,  after  the  Civil 
War,  men  who  never  got  within  sound  of 
battle  suddenly  developed  into  heroes  with 
a  most  sanguinary  record.  As  I  recall  it, 
those  who  did  the  least  actual  lighting  did 
the  most  talking,  and  the  more  they  talked 
the  more  they  convinced  themselves  that 
they  were  great  men.  1  suppose  the  only 
great  men  in  the  world  are  those  who  do 
not  realize  how  large  they  are.  I  have 
known  men  whose  word  could  not  secure 
for  them  a  pound  of  meat  or  eoal  or  gro¬ 
ceries,  yet  by  pouring  words  into  their 
military  record  they  fattened  it  tremen¬ 
dously.  My  children  know  that  I  once 
lived  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  but 
their  ideal  of  a  “mighty  hunter”  is  badly 
shattered  when  they  know  that  all  I  did 
out  there  was  to  milk  vows,  while  jack 
rabbits  represented  my  largest  game ! 
When  it  comes,  to  a  military  record  the 
children  expect  something,  but  all  1  can 
muster  up  is  the  time  I  led  those  tiu  sol¬ 
diers  into  battle.  The  following  is  a  fair 
statement,  of  it.  allowing  for  the  small 
license  given  to  all  military  heroes: 

Years  and  years  ago — that’s  the  way  a 
man  talks  when  he  gets  to  be  past  50— -I 
taught  a  district  school  in  a  Western 
State.  This  will  be  read  by  a  lot  of  old 
fellow’s  who  will  say  at  once,  “me  too.” 
Now.  1  never  was  a  teacher — never  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  one — and  never  was  cut  out 
for  one.  Honestly,  I  took  that  school  for 
the  “.$25  a  month  and  board  around” 
that  it  represented.  I  needed  the  $100  to 
help  me  through  college,  and  1  needed  the 
“boarding  around”  experience  to  square 
up  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Some 
people  come  and  tell  me  that  they  taught 
school  impelled  by  their  great  love  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  desire  to  uplift  the  rural  citi¬ 
zen.  I  might  claim  that  wdien  I  was  “out 
West”  I  killed  several  grizzly  bears.  I 
think  I  could  get  away  with  the  claim  to 
my  children,  but  the  fact  is  jack  rabbits 
and  prairie  dogs  wrere  my  limit.  1  gave 
that  school  district  the  best  I  had  of  mind 
and  muscle,  but  I  was  no  great  educator 
or  rural  uplifter.  I  should  not  care  to 
have  my  children  taught  by  one  who 
claimed  that  he  was  sacrificing  his  life  to 
uplift  them  !  I  w'ould  have  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  him  if  he  said  frankly  that  he 
needed  the  money  and  would  try  to  earn 
it. 

$  *  *  *  # 

In  those  days  such  a  character  would 
have  had  a  frosty  time  in  that  district. 
It  was  a  noted  danger  spot.  After  I 
started  in  I  learned  that  the  last  five 
teachers  had  been  taken  out  by  the  big 
boys  and  dumped  in  the  snow.  The  sec¬ 
ond  week  of  my  hoarding  ’round,  the 
farmer  brought  out  a  handful  of  long  hair 
which  he  Said  his  son  had  pulled  out  of  the 
teacher’s  beard.  That  convinced  me  that 
teachers  and  prize-fighters  should  use  a 
razor.  Those  were  the  happy  days  when 
there  were  no  laws  against  physical  pun¬ 
ishment  in  the  school  room.  The  whip 
went  with  writing,  the  rod  with  reading, 
and  the  shingle  with  spelling.  The  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  district  walked  into  the  school 
on  the  first  day  and  handed  me  a  box  of 
chalk,  a  new  dictionary  and  a  bundle  of 
oak  sticks  about  the  size  of  your  thumb. 

“Show  them  how  to  figure,  show  them 
how  to  spell,  and  lick  them  if  they  Avon’t 
do  it.” 

Perhaps  if  they  had  let  me  alone  I 
might  have  done  better,  but  everyone  in 
the  district  was  waiting  for  events  to 
happen  after  corn  husking  was  done.  The 
big  boys  and  young  men  did  not  come  to 
school  until  the  corn  was  in  the  crib.  I 
saw  them  at  work  in  the  field  as  I  passed 
by  and  often  they  played  the  part  of  big 
brother  as  I  went  from  home  to  home  in 
boarding  around.  They  sent  messages  by 
the  smaller  children  which  went  all  one 
way. 

"When  snow  falls  we’re  coming  to  lick 
the  teacher !” 

When  I  put  the  case  to  my  friend  the 
director,  that  philosopher  gave  the  local 
point  of  view : 

“I  guess  you’ll  have  to  fight.  For  two 
generations  the  big  boys  in  this  district 
have  run  the  school,  and  it’s  got  to  be  a 
habit.  I’d  like  to  see  it  broken  up,  but  I 
don’t  know  Iioav  to  do  it.  After  corn 
busking  these  big  fellers  will  come  here 
like  a  prodigal  son  Avho  has  doubled  the 
old  man’s  money  and  come  back  to  eat  up 
the  fatted  calf,  You’re  the  fatted  calf. 
It’s  up  to  you  to  say  whether  you’re  ten¬ 
der  or  tough.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

That  advice  sunk  into  me,  and  1  Avent 
around  thinking  about  it.  At  one  place 
where  I  boarded  a  childless  couple  had 
taken  a  little  boy  to  “bring  up.”  They 
meant  well,  but  they  knew  nothing  of 
children,  and  could  not  by  any  possibility 
analyze  the  mind  of  a  child — and  how 
can  anyone  teach  or  preach  or  practice 
rightly  unless  they  can  do  that?  These 
Avorthy  people  thought  that  if  they  put 
clothing  on  this  little  boy  and  put  food 
and  drink  into  his  mouth  and  sent  him  to 
the  district  school,  nature  or  some  other 
mysterious  power  would  do  the  rest.  As 
for  love  and  sympathy  and  childish  vision, 


they  probably  never  thought  of  them,  and 
yet  these  were  the  things  which  Johnnie 
Benson  craved.  When  I  saw  that  lonely 
little  felloAV  watching  me  with  his  big 
eyes,  or  following  me  about  as  I  walked 
back  and  forth  from  school,  I  began  to  be 
ashamed  to  think  that  the  chief  interest  I 
had  in  that  group  of  children  was  the 
money  to  spend  for  my  own  advancement. 
The  farmer  and  his  Avife  did  not  believe 
in  giving  presents  to  children. 

“This  little  feller  Avent  to  town  and  soav 
in  a  store  window  a  box  of  little  tin  sol¬ 
diers.  Why.  the  most  foolish  things  to 
waste  money  on.  yet  that  little  feller  beg¬ 
ged  and  begged  me  to  buy  them.  Just 
cried  when  I  wouldn’t  do  it.  I  ain’t  got 
any  50  cents  to  spend  on  tin  soldiers. 
What  are  they  good  for?” 

And  Johnnie  sat  listening  with  that 
Avistful.  hunted  look  in  his  eyes  Avhieh 
the  farmer  could  not  understand.  You 
see,  some  ancestor  far  back  beaind  him 
Avas  whispering  to  Johnnie  about  soldiers 
and  Avar,  and  the  farmer  could  not  under¬ 
stand  his  message,  printed  in  Johnnie’s 
eyes.  After  the  boy  Avent  to  bed  I  asked 
the  farmer  if  lie  had  any  objection  to  my 
buying  the  soldiers.  • 

“Why,  no;  only  it’s  a  foolish  thing, 
and  you  can’t  afford  to  throw  aAvay  50 
cents !” 

So  the  next  Saturday  I  walked  to 
town  and  bought  the  famous  soldiers. 
They  were  poor  little  cheap  things  Avith 
gaudy  paint  and  that  foolish  expression  , 
you  always  find  on  a  tin  faee !  As  I 
walked  along  the  country  road  with  that 
box  in  my  pocket  I  had  my  one  and  only 
experience  in  commanding  a  squad  of  sol¬ 
diers.  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  tin 
soldiers  can  fight.  It  was  worth  50  cents 
and  very  much  more  to  see  that  boy 
spread  out  his  soldiers  and  sit  looking  at 
them.  When  time  came  for  his  chores  he 
put  two  soldiers  in  his  pocket,  and  I  think 
lie  carried  at  least  one  of  them  wherever 
he  went  for  years.  It.  is  good  to  have  a 
military  guard,  and  these  soldiers  stood 
for  something  better  than  war. 

*  *  *  *  * 

On  Monday  morning  I  found  half  a 
dozen  more  or  less  husky  young  felloAA’s 
at  school.  I  use  the  Avord  husky  after  de¬ 
liberation.  These  young  fellows  had  been 
husking  corn  for  six  weeks,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  better  calculated  to 
harden  the  hands  and  toughen  the  muscles 
and  temper  than  pulling  off  husks  in  the 
frost  and  wind.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
what  beautiful  specimens  of  young  man¬ 
hood  they  Avere  and  what  they  could  do 
for  the  district  if  local  history  had  handed 
doAvn  to  them  some  higher  ambition  than 
that  of  licking  the  teacher.  I  well  re¬ 
member  standing  on  the  little  platform 
that  morning  and  facing  the  school.  Avell 
knowing  that  I  had  only  two  friends  in 
the  room  avIio  would  fight  for  me — John¬ 
nie  Benson  and  the  little  tin  soldier  which 
he  had  in  his  hand. 

I  am  told  that  most  great  battles  in  the 
world’s  history  have  really  been  started 
out  of  the  scheduled  time  by  some  minor 
incident.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  once 
ordered  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  just  to 
gratify  a  Avoman  who  wanted  to  see  a  bat¬ 
tle.  It  deA’eloped  into  a  great  attack.  I 
did  not  expect  my  struggle  would  be  start¬ 
ed  by  a  song,  but  you  never  can  tell.  At 
the  noon  recess  there  came  a  group  of 
young  women  to  practice  a  few  songs  for 
an  entertainment.  So  I  called  up  the 
larger  girls  and  we  started  in.  As  I  re¬ 
call  it,  AAre  were  singing  “Murmuring 
Sea.”  I  was  the  only  one  of  that  group 
who  had  ever  seen  the  ocean,  and  I  should 
haA'e  knoAvn  enough  to  try  to  “murmur” 
when  it  came  to  my  part — hut  I  fear  I 
let  out  a  few  high  notes.  As  a  result 
there  came  from  the  back  of  the  room  a 
voice,  rough  and  clear : 

“ Give  that  calf  more  rope!” 

There  was  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
challenge  to  battle  had  come,  for  the 
largest  of  the  buskers  pushed  up  to  the 
front  and  repeated : 

“Give  that  calf  more  rope.” 

After  it  was  all  over  I  thought  of  a 
dozen  things  I  might  have  said  or  done, 
but  there  were  tin*  pretty  young  women 
and  girls,  and  there  Avere  the  jeering 
buskers — and  if  the  male  of  the  species 
has  any  fight  in  him  at  all  it  will  break 
out  at  such  a  time.  I  do  not  think  my 
singing  could  ever  be  fairly  defended,  but 
before  I  knew  it  the  fatted  calf  Avas  out 
on  the  floor  deciding  whether  he  was  ten¬ 
der  or  tough. 

People  have  told  me  in  all  seriousness 
that  literary  studies  are  of  no  value  in 
practical  life.  Take  poetry,  they  say; 
when  the  real  combat  comes,  what  is  it 
good  for?  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that. 
As  I  jumped  oil  that  platform  there  came 
into  my  mind  a  foolish  doggerel  Avhicb  has 
been  attributed  to  Mark  Twain  in  the 
days  of  the  old  horse  cars : 

“Punch,  brothers ;  punch  with  care. 

Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjaire, 

A  blue  trip  slip  for  a  five-eent  fare, 

A  pink  strip  slip  for  an  eight-ccnt  fare, 
Punch  brothers,  punch  brothers,  punch 
with  care.” 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  that  silly 
verse  repeated  itself  over  and  over  in  my 
mind,  and  I  did  my  best,  to  beat  time  to 
the  refrain.  It  must  have  been  a  good 
performance.  Fortune  and  the  desks  fa¬ 
vored  me,  and  most  of  those  buskers  fell 
over  their  own  feet.,  and  I  got  credit  for 
it.  The  first  I  really  remembered  was 
seeing  a  row  of  these  young  fellows  lying 
around  me,  and  the  biggest  of  the  lot. 
strong  and  fresh,  coming  at  me  like  a 
(Continued  on  page  155) 
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Don’t  neglect  to  protect  your  trees  from  insects 
and  diseases  which  sometimes  destroy  a  crop 
entirely  and  always  lower  its  market  value.  Spray 
with  Orchard  Brand  Spray  materials  and  protect 
your  profits  and  trees. 

Now  is  the  time  to  spray  trees  for  San  Jose 
Scale.  -Orchard  Brand  B.  T.  S.  or  Lime  Sulphur 
Solution  will  save  your  orchard  from  this  destruc¬ 
tive  insect.  B.  T.  S.  is  a  dry  product  to  which  cold 
water  is  added  for  spraying.  As  its  bulk  is  less,  it 
is  easier  and  less  costly  to  handle  and  more 
economical  to  use  than  a  solution.  Orchard  Brand 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution  is  a  concentrated  product 
of  uniform  quality  and  can  be  readily  diluted  with 
cold  water  for  spraying. 

Orchard  Brand  spray  ma¬ 
terials  are  manufactured  to 
meet  every  spraying  need. 

Each  product  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  and  found  by 
the  experience  of  large  fruit 

f rowers  to  be  dependable. 

he  quality  is  unvarying 
and  the  results  assured  when 
materials  are  properly  used. 

General  Chemical  Company 
Service  Department  invites 

correspondence  concerning  your  problems  in  combating 
orchard  and  truck  crop  pests.  This  Department  is  main¬ 
tained  to  furnish  customers  with  special  advice  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  solving  of  their  individual  problems.  Put 
your  spraying  problems  up  to  us. 


gbiera!  Giemicalf? 

Dept.,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York  ^  VI?* 


rxydlfijy. 

BrantT 

Spray  Mate  rials 


A  complete  line  of  standardized 
Insecticides  and  Fungicides 
manufactured  by  the  largest 
chemical  company  in  America. 


SPRAY  YOUR  CROPS 

y  and  save  your  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  bugs  and  diseases 

p  \  *s  t'ie  *^ea'  tree  sPray  i°r 

■*  *  "./m.  coddling  moth  and  all  other 

chewing  insects.  It  prevents  apple  scab,  fruit 
rot  and  other  fungous  diseases. 

FA  I  SO  “The  Perfect  Potato  Spray” 

is  the  strongest  potato  and 
vegetable  spray  on  the  market.  It  kills  bugs 
and  prevents  blight. 

We  also  have  Lime  Sulphur  and  a  full  line 
of  other  spray  materials.  Tell  us  your  wants-our 
prices  will  interest  you  and  our  expertswill  he 
glad  to  help  you  solve  yourspraying  problems. 

AGENTS  WANTED!  SS, 

in  each  vicinity.  W  rite  for  our  liberal  terms. 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Europe’s  Success 
With  Nitrate 

European  farmers  use  600  pounds 
per  acre  of  fertilizer  containing  4J4 
per  cent  of  available  Nitrogen. 

American  farmers,  on  average,  use 
200  pwnds  per  acre  of  fertilizer 
containing  2  per  cent  of  mostly 
unavailable  Nitrogen. 

Average  European  yields,  Wheat, 
Oats, Potatoes, and  Cotton  in  Egypt, 
are  double  American  yields. 

Difference  is  largely  due  to  amount 
of  available  Nitrogen  applied  per 
acre. 

Write  fmr  My  Free  Book, 

“  What  Nitrate  Has  Done ” 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 

c*  /■»  Potato 

Planter 

Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itaclf  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opena  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covera  up,  marka  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting  Furrow  opens  and  seed  tiropa  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  i*rotect  yourself  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  now. 

In  Stock  M  ^  Write  for  Catalog  ^ 

FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 

.m 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 

1  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Get  Your  Farm 
Home  from  the 

Canadian  Pacific 

THE  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  offers  you  the  most 
wonderful  opportunity  in  the 
world  to  own  a  farm  in  West¬ 
ern  Canada.  It  will  sell  you 
land  for  $11  to  $30  an  acre 
or $50 an  acre  under  irrigation. 

20  Years  to  Pay 

You  pay  down  10%  of  the 
purchase  price  and  have 
twenty  years  to  pay  in  full 
at  6%  interest. 

$2,000  Loan  to 
Farmers 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
will  loan  to  approved  settlers  on 
its  irrigated  lands  lip  to  $-2,000 
in  improvements  with  twenty 
years  to  pay  back  the  loan  at  6% 
interest. 

Land  Under  Irrigation 

In  Southern  Alberta,  we  have 
developed  the  largest  irrigation 
undertaking  on  the  Continent. 
This  district  consists  of  some  of 
the  best  land  in  Western  Canada. 
An  unfailing  water  supply  is  ad¬ 
ministered  under  direct  ion  of  the 
Canadian  Government — no  con¬ 
flict  of  law  or  authority  over  i  ts  use. 
This  land  is  offered  on  same  easy- 
payment  terras  as  other  lands. 
Prices  ranging  up  to  $50  an  acre. 

This  Is  Your  Opportunity 

To  make  investigation  easy, spec¬ 
ial  railway  rates  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  Write  for  particulars 
and  free  illustrated  booklets. 

M.  E.  THORNTON 

Supt.  of  Colonization 

Canadian  P  acif  ic  Railway 

914  First  St.,  E.,  Calgary,  Alberta  tf 


If 


A  Real  Farm  Necessity 

Get  This 

SMOKE 
HOUSE 

Don’t  Bell  nil  your 
hogs  nnd  pay  big 
butcher  bills.  Save 
enough  for  your  own 
use  and  smoke  hams, 
bacon,  sausages  in 
the  National  Giant 
Smoko  House.  This 

wonderful  smoke  hous# 
is  portable.  Can  be  oper¬ 
ated  in  and  out-doors. 

Runs  on  sawdust,  cobs 
and  little  bark  for  flea- 
sonins.  The 

NATIONAL  giant 

SMOKE  house 

is  a  sreat success.  After  smokfns  meats  una 
for  Htoro  house.  Made  In  8  sizes  of  heavy 

galvanized  steel.  Fireproof.  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

which  given  prize-winning  recipes  for  Cur¬ 
ing  Hams,  Bacon,  Sausages,  at  home.  Also 
got  our  special  low  prices.  Writo  today  euro. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  COMPANY 
258  McClun  Street  Bloomington.  III. 


NOTICE 

Get  the  orig¬ 
inal  National 
Giant  Porta¬ 
ble  Smoko 
House. 

Beware  of 
Imitations  or 
Experiments. 


Profitable  Sawmilling 

A  Farquhar  Sawmill  equipt  with  our  new 
Double  Belt  Feed  driven  by  a  Farquhar 
Tractor  or  Locomotive  or  Cornish  Port¬ 
able  makes  a  most  dependable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  Sawmill  outfit. 

The  Farquhar  Double  Belt  Feed  combines 
minute  accuracy  with  easy  handling  and 
long  life.  Four  size  Standard  Mills  with 
the  Pony  for  light  sawing  and  1-A  for 
heavy  stationary  work. 

New  Sawmill  and  Power  Catalogues  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  sent  free  on  request. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  630,  YORK,  PA. 


Also  Threshers^WSH^  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses, 
Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drills,  Cultivators, 

G&s  Tractors  and  Portables.  Ask  (or  descriptions. 


All  Over  the  United  States 

™e  NIAGARA  DUSTER 


Niagara 

Dusting 

Method 


Niagara 

Dusting 

Sulphur 


Niagara 

Soluble 

Sulphur 

Compound 


has  proven  to  be  so  effective  and  economical  in  the  control  of 
insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases  that  the  Niagara  Dusting  Method 
has  not  only  been  adopted  by  the  larger  commercial  growers  of 
apples  and  small  fruit  in  every  fruit  growing  section,  but  also  by 
the  walnut  growers  of  California,  the  peach  growers  of  Georgia, 
strawberry  and  market  gardeners  of  NewJersey,the  cotton  growers 
of  the  South  and  by  park  superintendents  in  many  leading  cities. 

The  Niagara  Duster  without  exceedingly  fine  dusting  material 
would  be  practically  useless,  Niagara  Dusting  Sulphur  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  universal  popularity  of  the  dusting 
method.  It  is  ground  into  such  minute  particles  that  it  is  the 
finest  powdered  sulphur  manufactured.  For  best  results,  it 
is  always  necessary  to  use  Niagara  Dusting  Sulphur  with  the 
Niagara  Duster. 

For  Liquid  Spraying  and  Dormant  Dusting,  we  are  quoting 
attractive  prices  on  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound,  the 
original  Soluble  Sulphur  in  powder  form.  We  have  a  plentiful 
supply  now  ready  for  delivery. 

“DON’T  PAY  FREIGHT  ON  WATER.” 
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Hampshire 

In  the  Spring  of  1008  I  set  out  an  apple 
orchard  of  one  acre  near  my  home,  and  as 
I  consulted  you  at  the  time  regarding  my 
plans,  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
how  the  enterprise  has  worked  out.  The 
number  of  trees  was  57,  of  which  27  were 
fillers.  The  trees  are  in  three  rows,  .36 
feet  apart,  with  trees  19  feet  six  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  Eventually  {lie  trees 
will  stand  in  rectangles  86  by  39  feet. 

One  of  the  fillers  has  already  disappeared. 

It  was  gnawed  by  mice  two  years  ago 
and  died  as  a  result.  However.  I  did  not 
mourn  its  loss  greatly,  as  it  stood  between 
two  of  the  most  thrifty  of  my  permanent 
trees,  and  was  not  a  particularly  good 
tree  to  start  with.  This  leaves  me  56 
trees,  of  which  about  30  bore  fruit  in 
1918,  and  10  or  12  bore  full  crops.  Most 
of  my  permanent  trees  are  Baldwins,  and 
they  have  barely  started  to  bear  as  yet. 

The  orchard  was  intended  primarily  for 
home  use  and  was  more  or  less  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  regarding  varieties. 

The  Wealthy  was  almost  unknown 
around  here,  and  still  is,  for  that  matter, 
but  I  used  it  for  nearly  half  of  my  fibers, 
and  am  satisfied  I  made  no  mistake. 

This  last  season  I  made  two  pickings — on 
Sept.  14  and  Sept.  21.  This,  you  see,  is 
quite  a  bit  later  than  the  date  you  picked 
yours  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  In  fact, 
a  few  were  picked  on  Sept.  28.  I  was 
paid  for  them  $6.35  per  barrel  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  packed  but  not  headed  up.  The 
buyer  headed  them  and  hauled  them  to 
the  station.  Wealthy  should  be  rushed  to 
market  as  soon  as  picked,  according  to 
my  experience.  I  set  out  a  few  McIntosh 
and  I  think  my  mistake  was  that  I  did 
not  set  more.  I  picked  them  on  Sept.  28 
and  Oct.  5,  and  obtained  the  same  price  I 
did  for  the  Wealthy,  although  for  my  part 
I  consider  them  much  superior  in  quality. 

I  could  have  sold  100  barrels  of  either 
variety  if  I  had  had  them.  I  had  consid¬ 
erable  retail  demand  for  both  kinds  at 
$2.50  per  bushel. 

At  the  time  of  planting  I  set  out  three 
R.  I.  Greenings  and  have  at  times  thought 
I  made  a  mistake  in  usiug  them.  How¬ 
ever,  one  of  these  trees  bore  its  first  real 
crop  this  year,  and  I  received  about  $10 
for  the  apples.  In  fact,  this  year  it  was 
the  most  profitable  tree  in  the  orchard.  I 
shall  watch  these  trees  with  some  interest 
in  the  next  few  years.  I  am  trying  out 
two  Jonathan  trees,  as  an  experiment, 
for  this  variety  is  almost  unknown  in  our 
region.  The  trees  come  into  bearing  early 
and  have  fair  crops  each  year.  The  fruit 
is  of  good  quality  and  color,  and  brings  a 
fair  price  at  private  sale ;  but  as  the  ap¬ 
ples  are  rather  small  iu  size  and  the  trees 
not  strong  growers,  I  would  not  consider 
this  variety  at  all  suitable  for  commercial 
purposes.  One  or  two  trees  in  a  family 
orchard  like  mine  are  all  right.  I  have 
three  Gravenstein  trees  and  wish  I  had 
more.  The  trees  are  very  thrifty,  aud 
while  rather  slow  iu  coming  into  bearing, 
the  fruit  is  of  good  quality  and  is  readily 
marketed.  Three  of  the  trees  are  Yellow 
Transparent  and  I  would  not  use  them  if 
I  were  to  start  over  again.  Contrary  to 
my  expectations,  the  trees  came  into  bear¬ 
ing  quite  late  and  are  shy  bearers.  The 
three  trees  have  altogether  borne  only 
about  a  bushel  of  apples  during  the  ten 
years  they  have  been  set  out. 

If  I  were  to  begin  on  a  similar  under¬ 
taking  now,  I  should,  with  my  present 
knowledge,  divide  the  varieties  about  as 
follows:  Baldwins,  14;  McIntosh,  16; 

Wealthy.  18;  Gravenstein,  5  ;  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing,  3;  Janathan,  1. 

In  1912  I  set  out  a  commercial  apple 
orchard  of  150  trees,  but  this  is  another 
story.  In  a  few  years  I  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  tell  about  it. 

EDWARD  M.  SMITH. 

Rockingham  Co.,  N.  II. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Smith  does  well  to  fol¬ 
low  success — that  is,  to  plant  the  varieties 
which  have  shown  up  well  in  experiment. 

This  matter  of  advising  from  a  distance 
about  varieties  is  risky.  We  realize  that 
as  our  own  orchards  come  into  bearing. 

If  we.  were  planting  it  over  there  would 
be  many  changes  based  on  performance. 

The  orchard  was  planted  largely  in  the¬ 
ory.  There  is  great  interest  in  this  plau 
of  100  fruit  trees  on  every  farm,  and  wc 
want  to  start  people  right. 


“  It  wilt  pay  you  to  send  today  for  our  tree  booklet  describing  our  full  line  of  dusting  machinery,  ™ 
“  special  dusting  mixtures,  all  kinds  of  spraying  materials  and  sulphur. 

I  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY  | 

|  SI  Main  Street  Middleport,  N.  Y.  = 
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Better  Fruit — 


By  controlling  the  insect  and  fungus  pests — and 
in  no  other  way — can  BETTER  fruit  and  BIGGER 
profits  be  obtained. 

Successful  Growers  Everywhere  Are  Using 

Hardie  Sprayers 

They  know  by  experience  that  they  must 
have  a  sprayer  that  will  deliver  to  the  tree  a  ^ 

big  cloud  of  penetrating  spray,  driven  by  high 
pressure  to  every  portion  of  the  tree  or  fruit 
— they  know  that  the  work  must  be  done 
quickly  and  thoroughly  or  the  result  will  be 
wormy  and  scabby  apples. 

The  successful  grower  knows  the  cost  of  delays  at 
spraying  time.  He  looks  upon  his 

Hardie  Sprayer 

as  his  crop  INSURANCE.  Get  the  Hardie  catalog 
today.  It  is  FREE. 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 

Hudson,  Michigan  (u> 

Branches— Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


•  ''W  ' -  *  -  * 
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Grow  More 


Last  year  you  produced  more  grain  because  "Food 
would  win  the  war.”  This  year,  Uncle  Sam  is 
asking  for  even  greater  grain  production  to  help  him 
establish  a  just  peace  and  save  the  world  from 
anarchy.  Use  a  Crown  Drill;  put  every  grain  where  it  will  make  the 
best  growth.  The  Crown  force  feed  insures  accurate  seeding — can  be 
regulated  instantly.  Powerful  springs  hold  the  discs  to  their  work — 

prevent  skips  on  hard  spots.  You  can  sow  dent 
corn  and  kidney  beans  as  well  as  small  grains — no 
cracked  kernels.  The  Crown  fertilizer  feed  will 
handle  dry  or  damp  goods — instantly  regulated. 
Drills  are  made  in  all  sizes,  both  hoe  and  disc. 

Write  at  once  for  1919  Catalog 

Crown  Wheelbarrow  Seeders  make  high-priced  clover  seed 
go  farther.  Wc  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sowers  and 
Traction  Sprayers. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  112  Wayne  St.,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But’ to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


We  gave  the  last  dollars  we  had  to  the  Red  Cross. 
This  is  the  first  money  we  have  had.  I  do  not  want  to 
miss  one  Rural  New-Yorker.  Our  bov  was  in  the  big 
battle  that  ended  the  war.  He  is  seriously  wounded, 
cannot  come  home,  my  only  child.  wm.”  H.  husten. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

E  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  express  just 
what  we  feel  on  receiving  such  a  letter.  It 
is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  this  business  to  idealize 
that  our  old  friends  can  come  to  us  with  this  con¬ 
fidence  and  genuine  affection.  Such  letters  make  us 
know  that  the  affairs  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  more 
than  a  business — more  like  the  family  relations  of 
a  group  of  old  and  sincere  friends.  Nothing  could 
be  finer  or  more  thoroughly  appreciated  than  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  that  letter,  and  it  is  only 
one  of  many  which  come  to  us  at  this  season. 

* 

Nine  years  ago,  when  I  bought  this  farm,  the  mea¬ 
dows  were  covered  with  redweed  or  paint-brush,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  and  we  cut  less  than  20  tons  of 
hay  the  first  year.  I  bought  a  carload  of  lime  each 
Spring,  and  about  100  loads  of  manure  around  town 
until  I  had  the  meadows  all  plowed  and  rCseeded,  and 
then  I  top-dressed  with  the  stable  manure  drawn  out 
each  day,  and  now  the  red  posies  have  all  disappeared, 
as  they  seemed  to  be  completely  smothered  out  by  the 
tall  and  thick  Timothy  and  clover  that  made  hay  coils 
so  thick  you  could  scarcely  drive  between  them.  I  had 
to  enlarge  my  barn  to  make  room  for  more  cows  and 
the  70  to  75  tons  of  hay  instead  of  the  20  that  I  for¬ 
merly  cut.  It  took  a  lot  of  work  and  money,  but  lime, 
manure  and  work  are  a  sure  cure  for  the  redweed 
nuisance.  r.  J.  n. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T  is  hard  to  beat  lime,  manure  and  work  as  a 
booster  for  played-out  land.  This  redweed  is 
known  as  devil’s  paint-brush,  and  any  farmer  who 
sees  it  creeping  in  upon  his  farm  will  admit  that  it 
is  well  named.  All  through  Southern  New  York 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  natural  grass  and 
clover  lands — gone  out  of  usefulness  into  weeds  and 
brush.  Lime,  manure  and  work  (the  last  in  big, 
sweaty  doses)  will  bring  them  hack  as  was  done  by 
our  friend.  We  have  seen  such  soils  producing 
heavier  crops  of  clover  than  you  can  find  in  Iowa 
or  Illinois,  and  any  farmer  knows  that  when  you 
can  make  soil  grow  clover  you  can  do  anything  you 
like  with  it. 

* 

EVERY  year  about  this  time  we  begin  to  talk 
about  Alfalfa  and  asparagus.  A  farmer  should 
have  each  of  these  in  his  mind  with  a  capital  A. 
An  acre  of  good  Alfalfa  is  much  the  same  as  three 
tons  or  more  of  wheat  bran  in  the  grain  bin.  Any 
man  can  understand  what  that  means.  A  good  patch 
of  asparagus  in  the  garden  ought  to  save  at  least 
five  doctor’s  visits  or  a  dozen  bottles  of  medicine,  be¬ 
sides  adding  50  per  cent  to  the  family  spirit.  Alfalfa 
will  not  grow  well  on  much  of  our  land  as  it  is  now. 
but,  with  draining  and  liming  and  fitting,  thousands 
of  acres  now  thought  unsuitable  can  be  covered  with 
this  crop.  No  one  should  stop  trying  until  he  has  the 
crop  going,*  or  knows  that  his  land  is  unsuited.  As 
for  asparagus,  it  will  grow  practically  anywhere  if 
given  anything  like  a  fair  chance.  It  is  the  easiest 
vegetable  to  raise,  lives  for  years  when  once  started, 
and,  take  it  altogether,  is  the  most  useful  vegetable 
in  the  garden.  Alfalfa  and  asparagus.  They  are 
both  A  No.  1. 

* 

N  institute  lecturer  in  Ohio  gives  the  following 
incident : 

A  butcher  offered  my  neighbor  7c  per  lb.  for  his  cattle, 
and  in  almost  the  next  breath  asked  him  40c  per  lb.  for 
steak.  My  neighbor  promptly  asked  him  what  he  cut 
his  steak  out  of.  And  yet  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in 
towns  who  do  not  know  who  to  blame  for  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

Yes,  the  great  trouble  is  that  the  consumers  have 
been  systematically  taught  to  blame  the  farmer  for 
the  40-eent  steak,  the  20-cent  milk  ir  the  $6  shoes. 
The  distributors  have  always  been  prepared  with  a 
long  list  of  figures  which  could  be  used  to  prove  al- 
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most  anything.  Up  to  a  recent  date  the  farmers  have 
had  few  actual  figures  to  show  the  cost  of  their 
goods.  Now  'they  begin  to  come  up  with  figures 
which  cannot  be  disputed.  For  many  years  The  R. 
N.-Y.  was  practically  alone  in  discussing  the  35-cent 
dollar.  We  had  ridicule,  abuse  and  all  the  other 
favorite  weapons  turned  on  us,  but  we  kept  right  on 
exposing  this  35-cent  dollar  as  best  we  could.  Now 
the  scientific  men  are  proving  everything  we  have 
claimed,  and  they  go  beyond  it  and  show  the  cost  of 
producing  the  goods  which  bring  this  35-cent  dollar. 
This  is  the  most  useful  work  our  college  and  stations 
have  yet  attempted,  and  there  will  be  great  results 
from  it.  As  for  our  institute  lecturer,  let  him  go 
out  in  every  town  he  visits  and  buy  samples  of  any 
prepared  food.  State  what  he  pays  at  retail  and 
figure  what  the  farmer  actually  receives  for  the 
original  goods.  This  is  great  work  for  the  institutes. 

* 

Dairymen  Win  Again 

WE  open  this  space  in  the  forms  to  announce 
the  settlement  of  the  milk  fight  after  we  had 
prepared  this  issue  for  the  press.  The  price  is  fixed 
to  April  1st.  For  the  remainder  of  January,  $4.01, 
the  original  League  demand ;  February,  $3.54,  and 
March,  $3.31,  per  100  pounds.  In  one  of  the  most 
stubborn  fights  ever  waged  by  farmers,  dairymen 
have  established  the  principle  that  they  are  entitled 
to  the  cost  of  production  for  their  goods,  and  they 
set  the  price  themselves. 

* 

WE  are  receiving  a  good  many  letters  and  re¬ 
ports  about  the  State  police  in  New  York. 
Thus  far  a  large  majority  of  country  people  who 
write  us  favor  the  police  and  want  the  force  main¬ 
tained.  As  a  matter  of  interest  we  give  here  the 
first  two  letters  received  from  readers,  one  for,  the 
other  against: 

IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  I’OLICE 

In  response  to  your  request  that  farmers  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  their  opinions  regarding  services  rendered  by 
the  .State  police,  would  say  that  of  all  the  new  activities 
entered  upon  by  the  State  for  many  years  there  is  none 
that  have  given,  for  the  money  expended,  the  people  at 
large  a  better  return  than  the  department  of  State 
police.  In  this  (Madison)  county  there  are  evidences 
of  their  good  work,  and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn 
there  is  no  one  willing  to  have  the  force  abolished.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  will  do  the  Empire  State  much  harm  if  he 
succeeds  in  his  design.  We  certainly  need  the  State 
troopers.  L.  w.  griswold. 

OPPOSED  TO  THE  POLICE 

We  traveled  some  3,000  or  more  miles  in  our  car  last 
Summer,  crossing  the  State  twice  from  east  to  west  by 
different  roads,  and  we  saw  only  one  State  trooper,  and 
he  was  in  a  small  city  or  large  town,  doing  work  which 
the  local  police  were  too  lazy  to  do.  In  this  section 
there  were  plenty  of  law  violations,  such  as  rigs  and  cars 
without  lights,  infants  and  drunks  driving  cars,  cam 
bringing  booze  into  dry  territory,  etc.,  but  the  troopers 
saw  none  of  it.  So,  as  they  do  not  work  in  the  country, 
and  the  State  will  soon  be  dry,  they  might  as  well  be 
abolished.  s-  s- 

Clinton  County. 

Thus  far  a  majority  of  our  reporters  agree  with 
Mr.  Griswold.  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  after  a  fair  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  from  country  people.  We  believe  they 
know  what  they  want,  and  we  stand  for  the  ex-' 
pressed  desire  of  the  majority.  That  is  why  we 
offer  this  chance  to  give  such  expression. 

* 

TIIE  milk  strike  has  done  one  thing  which  is 
greater  than  any  of  the  plans  which  either 
side  had  in  mind  when  the  battle  started.  The  dis¬ 
tributors  were  playing  a  much  deeper  game  than 
appeared  on  the  surface.  While  ostensibly  fighting 
for  a  few  cents  on  the  quart  or  can  their  real  object 
was  to  prejudice  the  consumers  against  the  farmers. 
They  played  all  the  tricks  which  money  and  power 
and  cunning  can  employ  to  poison  the  consumer’s 
mind  with  the  belief  that  the  farmers  are  robbers, 
profiteers  and  chikl-killers!  They  succeeded  only 
too  well,  as  the  work  of  the  city  authorities  will 
show.  It  was  also  a  part  of  their  plan  to  disor¬ 
ganize  the  farmers  and  create  differences  among 
them  which  would  finally  break  up  the  League. 
These  distributors  have  always  had  a  sneering  con¬ 
tempt  for  country  people,  and  they  have  claimed 
that  at  a  crisis  the  farmers  would  not  hang  together. 
They  expected  to  smash  the  League,  and  then  have 
things  all  their  own  way.  The  great  and  glorious 
thing  is  that  this  programme,  built  on  a  cynical 
disbelief  in  faith  and  loyalty,  has  utterly  failed. 
There  have  never  been  finer  instances  of  loyal  sup¬ 
port  than  these  shown  by  dairymen  in  holding  back 
their  milk  and  utilizing  it  at  home.  The  orders  to  stop 
shipping  came  suddenly  and  found  many  dairymen 
unprepared.  They  never  faltered  or  grumbled,  but 
fell  in  like  good  soldiers  and  obeyed  orders.  We 
know  what  it  must  have  meant  to  many  farm  fami¬ 
lies  to  have  this  nouu  of  milk  turned  back  upon 
them.  What  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  penalty  proved 
to  be  a  blessing,  for  that  flood  of  milk  washed  away 
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prejudice  and  jealousy  and  reserve  which  had  held 
many  farmers  too  far  apart.  Caring  for  that  milk 
developed  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  loyalty  which 
nothing  else  could  have  done,  and  it  is  just  the 
spirit  needed  to  carry  the  League  on  to  a  point 
where  it  can  reap  the  full  benefit  of  its  great  organ¬ 
ization.  This  experience  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  farmers  to  combine  their  capital  and  their 
credit  and  put  up  the  outfits  needed  to  collect  and 
clean  and  grade  and  fit  the  milk  for  distribution 
direct  to  consumers.  That  will  be  the  final  result, 
and  only  the  trials  of  this  battle,  bravely  and  loyally 

endured,  could  have  made  it  possible. 

* 

THAT  article  by  Mr.  Mapes  on  page  116  gets  us 
up  against  one  foundation  of  modern  farm  life. 
You  cannot  make  a  farmer  in  one  generation.  It 
usually  takes  three.  During  the  past  30  years  too 
many  young  farmers  have  left  the  farm.  Now  the 
elder  generation  is  passing  away,  and  the  problem 
of  reoccupying  these  farms  has  become  vital.  Who 
are  to  live  in  the  country  and  take  the  place  of  the 
fine  class  of  citizens  who,  in  former  years,  formed 
the  very  backbone  of  the  nation?  Back-to  the-land- 
eis  and  city  men  might  possibly  succeed  in  making 
these  farms  pay  a  profit,  but  they  are  not  true  farm¬ 
ers,  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  they  do  Who, 
then,  ought  to  have  these  farms?  We  think  they 
ought  to  go  largely  into  the  hands  of  the  better 
classe  of  hired  men  and  tenants — men  with  good 
families  who  are  farmers  by  training  and  breeding. 
We  have  got  to  look  to  this  class  for  the  men  and 
women  who  are  fitted  to  take  farms  now  going  out  of 
use,  and  make  them  what  they  should  be.  That  can¬ 
not  be  done  unless  such  men  can  obtain  cash  or 
credit  in  terms  which  accept  their  character  as  an 
asset.  The  contract  plan  described  by  Mapes 
would  work  out  in  the  dairy  business,  where  there  is 
a  regular  cash  income,  but  it  might  not  work  so  well 
in  other  kinds  of  farming.  But  what  we  need  most 
of  all  right  now  is  some  system  of  farm  loans  where 
an  honest,  industrious  man  can  use  his  character 
and  experience  as  his  chief  asset. 

* 

SOME  of  our  people  find  fault  with  the  advice  to 
plant  100  fruit  trees  on  every  farm.  They  come 
with  two  arguments.  One  is  that  the  surplus  of  such 
fruit  competes  with  the  product  of  regular  fruit 
growers  and  injures  their  trade.  The  other  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  farmers  will  not  Care  for  the  trees. 
They  will  simply  be  neglected  and  die.  One  would 
think  the  second  argument,  if  true,  would  dispose 
of  the  first  one,  but  in  our  experience  we  have  not 
found  either  entirely  true.  We  can  see  no  reason 
why  a  farmer  should  deprive  his  family  of  a  supply 
of  fruit  simply  because  the  surplus  might  get  on  the 
market.  In  our  part  of  the  country  this  surplus  of 
small  orchards  finds  a  sale  and  can  never  compete 
with  the  crop  from  commercial  orchards.  These 
small  lots  of  “neglected”  fruit  seem  to  advertise  the 
superior  and  well-grown  fruit  of  the  commercial 
orchard.  Can  anyone  name  a  farmer  who  ever 
fought  all  the  fruit  his  family  craved?  We  have 
heard  of  such  farmers,  but  we  never  yet  saw  one. 
There  are  thousands  of  them  who  need  the  orchard 
and  will  give  the  trees  good  care.  We  are  quite 
willing  to  let  the  objectors  argue,  but  we  go  right 
ahead  urging  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  on  the  farm. 
In  the  great  majority  of  the  homes  into  which  The 
R  N.-Y.  goes  there  is  at  least  one  member  of  the 
family  who  will  see  that  the  trees  have  reasonable 
care.  We  like  Mrs.  Wood's  argument,  on  page  137. 


Brevities 

The  frying  pan  may  see  hot  at  times,  but  the  fire  is 
hotter. 

The  bumper  crop  usually  bumps  all  the  life  out  of 
farm  prices,  and  lands  them  in  the  lap  of  the  middleman. 

“The  little  end  of  the  horn!”  We  call  it  better  as 
an  entrance  than  as  an  exit. 

Cool  head  and  warm  feet  represent  a  successful  com¬ 
bination.  Hot  head  and  cold  feet  mean  failure.  Turn 
on  the  heat  at  the  right  place. 

At  a  Government  demonstration  in  Texas  a  yearling 
steer  was  killed,  cooled  and  put  into  cans  inside  <>  10 

hours.  This  included  the  tripe,  heart  and  liver.  The 
entire  steer  went  into  cans — all  the  way  from  roasting 
pieces  to  soup  stock. 

Since  our  people  have  read  about  the  “Oregon”  poul¬ 
try,  some  of  them  propose  to  cross  the  Barred  Rock  on 
the  Leghorn,  expecting  to  have  the  new  “breed.”  They 
will  not  succeed  in  this  way  beyond  the  first  cross,  for 
there  are  many  years  of  selection  for  a  type  in  the  Ore- 
gons. 

The  Agricultural  Department  claims  that  woolly 
aphis  may  he  destroyed  by  using  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
One-half  ounce  of  the  bisulphide  to  four  gallons  of  water 
is  the  formula.  About  three  quarts  of  this  mixture  is  to 
he  sprinkled  over  each  square  foot  of  soil  under  the 
trees. 


The  Real  Trouble  With  the  Milk  Situation 

No  More  “Investigations”  Needed 


DISCOURAGING  CONDITIONS.— The  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  another  bill  to  investigate  milk.  No  matter 
whether  this  measure  is  proposed  in  good  faith  or 
as  a  subterfuge,  the  situation  is  discouraging.  The 
milk  problem  is  simple,  and  yet  everyone  in  position 
to  help  persists  in  doing  everything  except  the  one 
thing  that  would  bring  relief.  We  know  what  is 
the  matter  now.  We  know  that  milk  can  be  taken 
from  the  farmer’s  hands,  pasteurized  and  sold  to 
the  consumer  in  New  York  City  at  a  cost  of  three 
cents  per  quart  above  the  price  to  the  farmer  for 
loose  milk,  and  five  cents  for  bottled  milk  We 
know  that  milk  is  being  distributed  in  Philadelphia 
today  at  substantially  these  prices.  It  is  not  done 
in  New  York  because  we  have  a  complicated,  extra¬ 
vagant  and  wasteful  trust-controlled  system  to  sup¬ 
port,  with  power  and  influence  and  temptation 
enough  to  prevent  (he  adoption  of  a  modern  econo¬ 
mic  and  efficient  system.  We  can  talk  and  organize 
and  investigate  until  doomsday,  but  if  we  permit  the 
milk  trust  to  control  the  distribution  and  charge 
what  it  pleases  for  the  service,  then  the  milk  prob¬ 
lem  will  remain  unsolved  with  us.  So  long  as  the 
milk  trust  is  licensed  and  authorized  to  maintain 
its  expensive  system  and  pay  big  dividends  on 
watered  stock,  just  so  long  will  the  consumer  be 
obliged  to  pay  high  prices  for  milk,  and  so  long  will 
the  producer  be  confronted  with  low  prices  and  a 
surplus. 

CONTROL  OF  DISTRIBUTION.— For  the  most 
part  the  trust  controls  the  implements  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  You  cannot  carry  milk  without  cans.  The 
trust  owns  the  cans.  You  cannot  distribute  un- 
pasteurized  milk  in  New  York.  The  trust  owns  the 
pasteurizers.  For  years  the  city  has  done  everything 
in  its  power  to  discourage  the  production  of  milk. 
It  has  done  everything  it  could  do  to  increase  the  cost 
of  it.  It  has  fostered  a  monopoly  in  the  distribution 
of  it,  and  now  it  puts  up  a  howl  because  it  has  to  pay 
for  its  own  whistle.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the 
producer.  Most  of  the  consumer’s  fault  is  due  to 
ignorance  and  the  rest  to  indifference,  while  the 
shoe  pinches  the  producer.  The  consumer  will  now 
be  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  help  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

THE  ONE  REMEDY. — Last  week  a  State  Senator 
came  to  ask  us  what  could  be  done,  if  anything, 
to  relieve  the  strike  quickly.  We  gave  the  only  sure 
remedy  for  temporary  relief.  “Pass  a  bill  quickly 
to  authorize  a  business  man  to  commandeer  pasteur¬ 
ization  plants  and  milk  cans:  and  in  24  hours  the 
city  will  have  its  full  supply  of  milk  at  from  two 
to  six  cents  a  quart  less  than  the  consumer  is  now 
paying.  The  farmers  will  get  their  price,  and  the 
city  will  save  $25,000,000  in  a  year.”  Instead,  the 
Legislature  proposes  aonther  investigation.  I"  a 
suspicion  of  disgust  creeps  into  these  lines  it  will 
only  express  the  sentiment  we  feel.  Either  our 
law-makers  do  not  know  what  to  do,  or  they  lack 
courage  to  do  anything  effective. 

A  NEEDED  CHANGE. — We  have  gone  far  beyond 
the  investigation  stage.  We  know  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  We  know  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  city, 
no  matter  what  his  capital  or  ability,  who  can  go 
on  a  dairy  farm  and  produce  milk  with  hired  labor 
without  losing  money  under  present  conditions.  If 
any  of  them  want  to  try  it.  we  will  gladly  furnish 
the  facilities.  We  also  know  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  We  know  the  cost  is  now  too  high;  and  if 
facilities  are  made  available,  we  will  guarantee  to 
demonstrate  that  the  price  farmers  ask  can  be  paid 
and  money  saved  to  the  consumer  besides. 

AN  OLD  STORY. — There  has  not  been  a  day  in 
40  years  that  the  milk  trust  has  not  openly  violated 
the  Donnelly  act.  Practically  every  industry  in  the 
State  except  farming  violates* that  law  daily.  Milk 
dealers  were  indicted  under  it  once,  but  never  tried. 
The  law  was  a  contradiction  to  the  co-operative  law 
that  the  State  fostered  and  encouraged  for  years. 
It  was  properly  revised  to  harmonize  with  the  co¬ 
operative  law.  The  fuss  about  it  now  is  all  camou¬ 
flage.  It  was  never  enforced  against  others.  Why 
should  farmers  be  especially  subjected  to  it  now? 

A  NEW  ORDER  COMES.— The  real  cause  of  all 
this  trouble  is  that  a  new  order  of  things  is  here, 
and  people  do  not  know  it.  Farmers  have  discovered 
that  they  have  power,  and  they  are  learning  how  to 
use  it.  They  propose  to  know  what  it  costs  them 
to  produce  food,  and  they  are  going  to  put  that  price 
on  it.  At  least  they  will  bargain  for  it.  “How  much 
will  you  give?”  is  a  question  of  the  past.  They  are 
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going  to  run  the  farm  as  a  business  at  a  profit. 
They  will  no  longer  work  their  wives  and  children 
and  themselves  without  wages. 

THE  POINT  AT  ISSUE.— This  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  situation.  Here  is  where  the  shoe  pinches. 
The  farmer  is  no  longer  satisfied  to  be  coddled 
Appropriations  to  educate  him  to  increased  produc¬ 
tion  will  no  longer  satisfy  him.  He  wants  a  price 
for  what  he  px-oduces  now  to  enable  him  to  live  in 
decency  and  comfort,  and  to  educate  his  children 
and  give  them  some  of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
that  city  children  enjoy.  Only  six  years  ago  men 
in  agricultural  positions  in  this  State  told  us  this 
was  a  nice  theoiy,  but  that  it  was  unpractical  and 
could  not  be  accomplished.  Now  we  know  H  is 
coming,  and  as  the  Jewish  people  on  the  East  Side 
of  of  New  Yoi*k  said  to  George  Pei’kins,  “we  are 
going  for  it  to  win,  and  God  help  the  man  who 
stands  in  our  way.” 

y 


Soldiers  Are  Not  Revolutionists 

Of  course  the  few  months  in  France  will  leave  pro¬ 
found  impressions  with  most  of  the  boys.  But  I  do  not 
sec  how  they  ai-e  likely  to  be  affected  in  a  way  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  our  social  or  business  life.  So  far  as  I  happen 
to  know  a  few  boys  on  the  other  side,  they  are  eager  to 
get  home  and  drop  into  substantially  the  niche  they 
were  occupying  before  the  war.  Even  the  dullest  will 
have  a  wider  outlook.  A  lot  of  the  intoleimnce  of 
ignorance  will  have  been  brushed  away.  (If  we  could 
only  make  that  unanimous!)  No  doubt  many  of  the 
boys  will  be  more  self-reliant  and  assertive,  and  the  pol¬ 
iticians  will  have  something  to  work  on  for  the  next  50 
years.  My  own  idea  is  (pardon  the  slang)  “outside  of 
that  they  are  all  right.” 

Our  one  boy  is  on  the  other  side.  I  think  that  he  is 
a  good  type  of  the  American  boy  who  has  had  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  schooling  and  knocking  around  a  good  bit, 
trying  to  make  his  way  in  business.  Just  now,  or 
rather  when  the  last  letter  was  written,  hi  only  thought 
was  to  get  back  to  .“the  good  old  U.  S.  A.”  and  get  to 
earning  again.  He  wants  to  put  France,  and  all  that  it 
represents,  behind  him,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible. 
His  ideas  have  been  quickened  and  broadened  along  the 
line  of  his  life  work  (plant  breeding  and  flower-seed 
growing),  and  at  one  time  he  expected  to  remain  in 
France  for  at  least  a  few  months  after  the  war,  to  get 
first-hand  informatou  at  some  of  the  places  where  “they 
do  these  things  better.”  I  think  that  here  is  a  good  av¬ 
erage  American  boy.  Eager  to  drop  a  fine  business  open¬ 
ing  to  do  his  bit,  when  he  felt  that  he  was  needed,  but 
just  as  eager  to  drop  everything  connected  with  the 
army  when  the  war  is  won.  These  young  men  with 
high  ideals,  and  good  common  sense,  are  not  going  to 
“fall  for”  any  radical  social  experiments,  in  my  opinion. 

New  York.  geokge  Arnold. 


“Farms  for  the  Soldiers” 

On  page  15,  under  the  above  title.  R.  B.  of  Maryland 
advocates  that  the  Government,  through  its  “Farm  Loan 
Bank,”  advance  capital  to  returning  soldiers  to  enable 
them  to  be  “put  on  the  road  to  a  more  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing  than  otherwise  would  be  possible.”  Every  class  of 
people  in  this  country  are  willing  that  the  Government 
should  assist  returning  soldiers  to  get  started  in  posi¬ 
tions  that  will  lead  to  useful  and  profitable  employment. 
No  other  class  of  people  in  this  country  are  as  ready  to 
help  their  competitors  in  business,  their  fellow  farmers, 
as  are  those  who  get  their  living  from  tilling  the  soil, 
and  it  is  not  because  of  any  desire  to  have  a  “closed 
shop”  in  farming  that  the  numerous  protests  from  the 
agricultural  press  and  practical  farmers  are  against  the 
singling  out  of  farming  as  the  one  occupation  to  which 
the  Government  proposes  to  assist  soldiers  in  getting  a 
start. 

These  thoughtful  men  realize  and  see  the  disaster  that 
will  follow  if  a  larger  percentage  than  is  adequate  to 
supply  the  deficiency  on  the  farm,  are  encouraged  to  go 
into  a  business  with  which  they  are  partly  or  entirely 
unfamiliar.  It  is  just  as  necessary  and  just  as  practical 
that  the  Government  should  help  finance  those  returning 
soldiers  who  desire  to  become  lawyers,  preachers,  ma¬ 
sons,  carpenters  or  blacksmiths.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
takes  longer  to  equip  a  man  properly  to  be  a  successful 
fanner  than  almost  any  other  occupation  or  profession 
Those  returning  soldiers  who  go  on  to  farms,  unless  they 
are  farmers  by  training,  are  bound  to  be  disappointed. 
IIow  many  of  these  stalwart  young  Americans  who,  in 
returning  to  industry,  and  justly,  feel  they  are  entitled 
to  especial  consideration,  realize  they  are  choosing  a 
profession  that  is  going  to  place  them  as  “the  last  man” 
in  the  procession  of  life?  It  hurts  me  to  make  such  a 
statement  as  that  about  •>  profession  that  is  so  dear  to 
many,  yet  after  careful  analysis  of  the  whole  industrial 
life.  I  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion.  Just  a  few 
illustrations  that  might  be  multiplied  by  thousands: 

First,  when  war  was  declared,  how  many  actual 
farmers  were  placed  in  positions  to  direct  the  production 
of  food,  when  it  was  known  from  the  start  that  “  food 
would  win  the  war?”  None.  A  railroad  man  was  se¬ 
lected  to  direct  the  railroads,  trained  organizers  were 
selected  to  organize  the  manufacturing  industries.  The 
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Government  said  by  implication  that  there  are  no  farm¬ 
ers  competent  to  act  as  directors  of  food  production  ;  Ave 
will  use  our  bureaucrats. 

Second,  a  law  was  passed  creating  the  New  York 
State  “Food  Commission”  as  a  “war  measure.”  (I 
wonder  if  it  should  not  have  been  called  a  “political 
measure”?)  Who  were  appointed  on  that  commission? 
A  university  president,  a  labor  leader,  a  practical  pol¬ 
itician.  There  are  three  steps  in  the  food  problem  : 
Production,  handling  and  consumption.  Again  the  im¬ 
plication,  no  farmer  capable  of  representing  the  food 
producers. 

Third,  the  spectacle  of  the  mayor  and  district  attorney 
going  to  Albany  to  get  a  State  law  passed  making 
farmers  criminals  because  the  farmers  demanded  cost 
price  for  their  milk,  and  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
milk  trust,  who  are  allowed  to  chai-ge  as  much  for  de¬ 
livering  a  quart  of  milk  as  the  farmers  ask  to  raise  the 
cow,  grow  her  feed,  take  care  of  her  and  ship  the  milk 
to  the  city.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  strike  of  the 
freight-handlers,  on  the  docks  demanding  an  eight-hour 
day  and  90  per  cent  more  per  hour  for  labor  than  the 
farmers  receive  for  four  per  cent  milk,  and  yet  no  one 
proposes  to  go  anyAvhere  to  make  laws  that  would 
make  criminals  of  these  labor  union  men  because  they 
strike. 

These  illustrations  clearly  set  forth  the  attitude  of 
the  rest  of  the  community  toward  the  farmers.  Re¬ 
cently  the  duly  accredited  and  elected  representatives 
of  organized  agriculture  applied  for  passports  to  go  to 
Europe  to  study  the  needs  of  agriculture  at  the  time  of 
the  peace  conference.  Passports  were  refused  these 
representatives  of  agriculture,  with  the  information  that 
the  bureaucrats  from  Washington  would  represent  farm¬ 
ers.  What  happened  when  the  representatives  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor  asked  for  passports  to  a  similar  mission  ?  Were 
they  denied  passports?  Were  they  told  they  could  not  send 
their  own  men  to  act  for  them,  but  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Avould  send  bureaucrats  to  look  out  for  labor? 
No,  no ;  labor  was  given  passports  and  allowed  to  go. 
Looking  into  the  future  I  can  see  no  encouragement  of 
any  near  change  in  this  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  toward  the  “farmer  who  feeds  them  all.” 

The  mechanic  in  the  town,  the  man  in  the  factory,  or 
on  the  railroad,  or  the  man  in  the  office  who  works 
from  six  to  eight  hours  per  day,  with  good  pay  for  the 
time  they  work,  are  going  to  keep  the  man  on  the  farm 
working  10  to  14  hours  per  day  at  a  very  Ioav  wage  per 
hour  worked,  so  they  can  have  a  lot  of  time  for  their 
own  enjoyment  and  still  be  able  to  buy  cheap  food  pro¬ 
duced  by  cheap  farm  labor.  It  is  for  this  purpose  of 
continuing  the  production  of  cheap  food  that  the  public 
or  goArernmental  officials  are  backing  this  plan  to  steer 
the  returning  soldiers  onto  farms  away  off  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  stumps,  swamps  and  deserts. 

Of  course  there  is  no  very  effective  way  to  block  what 
looks  to  us  farmers  like  a  species  of  bunko  game,  the 
propaganda  which  is  carried  on  under  the  expense  of 
the  Government  and  by  those  same  bureaucrats  Avho 
think  the  farmers  are  incompetent  to  represent  their 
own  business  in  local,  State  and  National  affairs.  Per¬ 
haps  we  farmers  need  the  fighting  spirit  of  these  return¬ 
ing  soldiers  to  cerrect  the  present  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  farmers.  h.  r.  taljiage. 

Long  Island. 


Protest  Against  This  Quarantine 

The  florist  trade  throughout  the  United  States  is 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  Federal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Board  in  declaring  a  plant  quarantine,  effective 
June  1.  which  is  so  sweeping  that  all  but  a  very  limited 
list  of  plants,  roots  and  bulbs  are  denied  entrance  into 
the  country.  Under  Quarantine  Regulation  No.  37,  only 
lily  bulbs,  lily  of  the  valley,  hyacinths,  tulips.  Narcissus 
and  Crocus  may  be  brought  in.  Fruit  tree  stocks,  cut¬ 
tings  and  scions  of  fruit  trees.  Manetti,  Multiflora  and 
Rugosa  rose  stocks  are  the  only  plants  allowed  entry. 
Just  why  it  is  safe  to  admit  rose  stocks,  but  not  the 
same  stocks  Avith  an  Ophelia  or  Ivillarney  or  any  other 
rose  grafted  or  budded  upon  them,  the  board  does  not 
explain,  nor  are  we  told  why  a  Narcissus  root  may 
enter,  but  not  a  Gladiolus  or  snowdrop.  Of  course 
there  is  no  admittance  for  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  shrubs  used  for  outside  plant¬ 
ing  and  for  forcing.  Stricken  France  and  devastated 
Belgium.  Avho  have  in  the  past  sold  such  stock  to  us,  are 
thus  cut  off,  in  their  days  ot  want  and  poverty,  from 
the  great  generous  markets  or  the  LTnited  States.  The 
reason  given  for  this  prohibition  is  the  fear  of  insect 
pests,  for  Avhose  detection  and  destruction  we  are  al¬ 
ready  employing  a  host  of  inspectors.  The  Society  of 
American  Florists  and  the  Nurserymen’s  Association 
have  presented  their  views  before  the  Horticultural 
Board  without  making  any  impression,  and  are  now 
endeavoring  to  Avork  as  individuals  upon  Congressmen 
against  this  sAveeping  quarantine.  It  is  not  merely  men 
who  have  invested  millions  in  trades  that  appeal  to  the 
beauty  and  betterment  of  the  world  Avho  are  thus  to 
suffer  from  the  dictum  of  five  officials.  There  are 
humble  toilers  in  the  dripping  forests  of  Colombia,  on 
the  broad  sweep  of  the  African  veldt,  and  far  away 
under  the  Southern  Cross,  whose  livelihood  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  this  order,  while  many  an  American  cottage  and 
farmstead  will  lose  in  beauty  because  of  the  plants  that 
are  not.  As  for  foreign  orchids  aud  all  the  gorgeous 
exotics  that  beautify  great  public  and  private  conserva¬ 
tories.  they  are  shut  out  absolutely — evidently  viewed 
by  these  officials  as  undesirable  aliens. 
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It  was  one  morning  late  in  the  Fall  that 
our  County  Food  Demonstration  Agent 
came  out  for  a  day  at  our  farm — for  my 
part  to  help,  for  her  part  to  experiment. 
And  a  busy  day  we  did  have.  She  came 
on  the  earliest  train,  and  even  before 
breakfast  filled  the  oven  with  fine,  clean 
ears  of  corn.  This  was  to  be  roasted 
until  very  dry  and  then  later  was  ground 
in  our  home  mill  into  a  delicious  meal. 
Its  fineness  and  nutty  flavor  is  like  the 
much-talked-of  Virginia  water-ground 
meal,  and  is  fine  for 

Spider  Cake. — Mix  together  three- 
fourths  cup  of  home-ground  cornmeal, 
one-fourth  cup  of  wheat  flour,  one  table¬ 
spoon  sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one 
tablespoon  baking  powder,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  add  one  egg  slightly  beaten, 
one-half  cup  thick  sour  milk,  one-half  cup 
sweet  milk  and  mix  all  together  thor¬ 
oughly.  Put  two  tablespoons  of  butter  or 
cooking  oil  in  a  frying  pan,  “spider,”  and 
heat.  Into  this  hot  pan  pour  the  mixture, 
add  another  one-half  cup  of  sweet  milk 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  30  min¬ 
utes. 

Virginia  Spoon  Bread.' — Mix  one-half¬ 
cup  of  cornmeal  with  one-half  teaspoon 
salt  and  one  cup  of  scalded  milk.  When 
cool  add  the  yolk  of  one  egg  well  beaten 
and  one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder. 
Fold  in  the  well-beaten  white  of  one  egg 
and  pour  the  whole  mixture  into  a  hot, 
well-greased  tin,  and  bake  in  a  qu?ck 
oven  until  brown.  Either  one  of  these 
dishes  makes  a  wholesome  change  from 
ordinary  corn  bread. 

While  our  corn  was  drying  we  had 
breakfast  and  cleared  it  away  and  were 
ready  for  our  main  day’s  work — that  of 
trying  some  recipes  for  a  whole  meal 
canned  in  one  jar.  It  seemed  too  good  to 
be  true  to  have  these  complete  dinners  to 
put  on  my  emergency  shelf.  On  a  wash¬ 
day,  when  unexpected  guests  should  come 
in,  wb"n  I  had  been  busy  outside  or  with 
other  housework,  no  matter  how  near  the 
dinner  hour,  a  little  heating  and  they 
would  be  ready  to  serve.  The  idea  caused 
enthusiasm  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
tvouble  and  work  necessary  to  experiment 
with  four  recipes  in  one  day.  Here  they 
are,  just  as  wTe  did  them,  and  to  assure 
you  ahead  of  time  that  most  of  the  jars 
have  already  been  opened  out  of  curiosity 
and  the  contents  were  even  better  than 
vTe  had  imagined  them. 

A  Chicken  Dinner. — Prepare  a  chicken 
as  for  stewing.  Cover  with  boiling  water, 
add  two  sliced  onions  and  one  tablespoon 
of  salt  and  simmer  until  the  chicken  is 
tender.  Remove  the  bones  and  cut  the 
chicken  in  pieces  of  a  convenient  size  to 
serve.  Now  wash  one  cup  of  rice  and 
blanch  it  for  three  minutes  in  boiling, 
salted  water;  drain,  rinse  in  cold  water 
and  drain  again  very  thoroughly.  For 
the  sauce,  cook  one  small  onion  cut  in 
fine  pieces,  in  two  tablespoons  of  butter 
or  other  fat  until  tender  (be  careful  not 
to  brown  or  burn)  ;  add  two  tablespoons 
of  flour,  blend  w7ell ;  pour  in  one  pint  of 
chicken  broth,  add  a  dash  of  nutmeg,  a 
blade  of  mace  and  salt  as  necessary.  Stir 
ever  the  fire  until  slightly  thickened,  then 
add  one-half  cup  of  pimentos  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Take  a  well-sterilized  jar,  pock 
in  the  chicken  and  rice  in  layers  until 
the  jar  is  half  full;  then  pour  in  some  of 
the  sauce,  boiling  hot ;  add  more  chicken, 
rice  and  sauce  until  the  jar  is  full  (the 
jar  should  be  packed  loosely  to  allow'  the 
rice  to  swell  as  it  continues  cooking). 
Cut  one-half  a  green  pepper  in  strips  and 
blanch  in  boiling  w'ater  three  minutes, 
cold  dip,  and  use,  pushed  down  the  sides 
of  the  jar,  as  a  decoration.  Adjust  a  ster¬ 
ilized  rubber,  partly  seal  and  sterilize  for 
three  hours.  Seal,  test  for  leaks  and 
store  on  your  emergency  shelf.  This  will 
fill  two  quart  jars. 

Beef  Stew  Dinner. — Parboil  one  pound 
of  lean  stewing  meat  in  a  kettle,  with 
thin  gravy,  for  30  minutes;  w'eigh  out 
four  ounces  of  potatoes,  four  ounces  of 
onions  and  two  ounces  of  carrots,  cut  in 
small  pieces;  add  two  ounces  of  beans. 
Place  the  whole  mixture  in  the  kettle, 
add  the  gravy,  season  to  taste,  stir  the 
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mixture  and  cook  for  10  minutes.  Pack 
while  hot  in  a  well-sterilized  glass  jar  to 
one-half  inch  of  the  top  and  allow  the 
beans  room  to  sw7ell  as  they  cook  ;  adjust 
a  sterilized  rubber,  partly  seal  and  steril¬ 
ize  for  three  hours.  Seal,  test  for  leaks 
and  also  store  on  your  emergency  shelf. 
This  fills  one  jar. 

Bacon  and  Hominy  Dinner. — Cook  one 
pound  of  hominy,  one  teaspoon  of  salt 
and  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  in  a 
double  boiler  until  the  hominy  is  soft. 
In  a  saucepan  cook  one-half  pound  of 
bacon  cut  in  slices,  one-half  pound  of 
sweet  green  peppers  cut  fine,  and  one  pint 
of  strained  tomatoes;  then  add  one  pound 
of  mixed  equal  parts  of  carrots,  onions. 


ing  salted  water  to  soften  them.  Drain 
and  pack  them  wuth  the  meat  in  layers  in 
a  well-sterilized  jar.  Pour  in  enough  boil¬ 
ing  broth  (the  fat  and  clove  removed)  to 
fill  the  jar.  Adjust  the  rubber,  partly  seal 
and  sterilize  for  three  houi'S. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  we  finished, 
but  we  felt  proud  of  our  results — seven 
whole  dinners  ready  and  waiting,  put  up 
during  our  spare  time  when  the  good 
things  in  the  garden  were  available  for 
our  use.  If  I  had  ever  had  any  doubts 
about  the  usefulness  and  helpfulness  of 
our  Demonstration  Agent  they  would 
have  been  dispelled  before  that  day  was 
over.  She  is  coming  again  in  a  week  or 
so,  for  we  have  a  beef  to  kill  and  we  are 
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beans  and  potatoes,  season  with  celery 
salt  and  cook  this  vegetable  combination 
until  done.  Stir  this  mixture  Avell  into  the 
hominy  and  pack  in  well-sterilized  jars 
to  one  inch  from  the  top.  Put  on  a  ster¬ 
ilized  rubber,  partly  seal  and  sterilize  for 
three  hours.  Seal,  test  for  leaks.  This 
makes  three  quart  jars  full.  To  serve, 
garnish  with  a  few  slices  of  crisp  bacon 
and  surround  with  home-canned  green 
peas. 

Pot  Roast  with  Noodles. — Place  two 
tablespoons  of  minced  suet  in  a  deep 
saucepan  to  try  it  out.  Cut  two  pounds 
of  lean  beef  in.  three-inch  pieces  and 
brown  the  pieces  in  the  fat.  Remove  the 
meat  and  pour  one  quart  of  boiling  water 
into  the  saucepan,  thus  making  a  nice, 
well-colored  gravy.  Put  the  meat  back 
with  one  bay  leaf,  one  clove  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  peppercorns  and  simmer  for 
about  two  hours.  Add  one  tablespoon 
salt  and  cook  until  tender.  Blanch  one 
package  of  medium-sized  noodles  in  boil¬ 


going  to  preserve  and  can  meat  in  ear¬ 
nest.  MRS.  F.  W.  STILLMAN- 


The  Winter  Thoughts  of  a  Plain 
Farm-woman 

The  Northern  Season. — The  months 
of  January  and  February  are  not  exactly 
prime  favorites  with  the  majority  of  coun¬ 
try  housekeepers.  Every  time  one  is 
obliged  to  go  out  doors  to  feed  the  liens 
or  calves  or  pigs  or  rabbits — or  maybe  all 
of  them — the  weather  seems  to  delight  in 
defying  you,  and  apparently  sets  about  to 
see  just  how  cold  and  generally  disagree¬ 
able  and  unsociable  it  can  be.  And  then 
some  of  us  have  been  known  to  knuckle 
under  weakly  and  to  declare  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms  that  w7e  wished  we  lived  in 
Florida  or  California — for  the  Winter. 
But  you  never  heard  the  cold-weatlier 
haters  wishing  they  could  migrate  to  these 
expensive  climes  when  March  suddenly 
ceases  his  naughty  cavortings  and  over 
night  assumes  the  meek  and  hopeful  ways 


of  the  Spring  lamb.  Oh,  my,  no !  The 
long,  cold  Northern  Winter  is  instantly 
forgiven,  somehow,  and  we  quickly  clean 
our  mental  house,  as  it  were,  and  cheer¬ 
fully  get  into  a  new  and  chirked-up  state 
of  mind.  For  there  are  few  natives  of  the 
rough  hillsides  and  thrifty  valleys  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  New  England  and  the  rest 
wTho  would  really  seriously  dream  of  wish¬ 
ing  themselves  in  foreign  parts  when  the 
hardy  maples  begin  to  run  sap,  the  great 
drifts  add  themselves  to  the  mad  Spring 
freshets —  and,  oh,  joy !  that  bravest  har¬ 
binger  of  blue  skies  to  come  shyly  puts  in 
his  appearance — our  own  staunch  Robin 
Redbreast.  A  Northern  Spring  is  good 
enough  for  any  of  us,  and  if  we  weren’t 
on  the  spot  to  welcome  it  in,  how  genu¬ 
inely  homesick  everyone  of  us  would  be ! 

Woman-saving  Conveniences.  —  But 
I  hear  someone  wondering  to  herself  as 
she  reads  these  lines  if  I  would  camouflage 
the  terrors  of  Winter  so  fluently  if  per¬ 
chance  the  well  was  several  rods  from  the 
house ;  the  sink  frozen  up  from  Fall  till 
Spring,  and  such  a  thing  as  an  inside  con¬ 
venience  unknown.  To  such  a  woman  Win¬ 
ter  in  truth  has  a  meaning  all  its  own— 
the  greatest  of  which  is  plain  despair.  In 
those  cases,  I  certainly  believe  that  noth¬ 
ing  on  earth  could  stop  me  from  having 
conditions  changed  before  another  season 
— if  I  stayed  there,  too !  Of  course  I 
imply  that  there  could  be  money  found 
somehow  to  fix  the  sink,  to  drive  a  well 
at  the  house  and  move  other  inconveni¬ 
ences  to  their  proper  places.  Personally 
it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  we  country 
women  could  have  things  so  much  better 
in  many  cases  if  we  thought  about  them 
enough  to  get  them.  I  do  believe  that 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  .way — and 
if  that  way  weighs  enough  we  eveutually 
get  the  new  stove,  or  have  new  clapboards 
on  the  cold  kitchen,  or  the  old  smoky 
chimneys  altered,  or  whatever  particular 
problem  needs  solving  the  most  to  keep 
things  half  way  comfortable  and  woman- 
saving  on  the  farm  in  Winter. 

Busy  Times. — As  for  these  mid-Win¬ 
ter  months  with  me,  I  am  paying  no  at¬ 
tention  whatever  to  their  bad  dispositions, 
and  am  proceeding  with  the  business  of 
home-making  just  as  if  we  were  now  enter¬ 
taining  balmy  June  or  sweet  September. 
For  I  have  no  idea  of  allowing  the  weath¬ 
er  to  steal  a  march  on  me  and  upset  the 
cheery  business  of  making  ready  for 
Spring.  The  winds  can  snarl  and  quar¬ 
rel  to  their  heart’s  content  outside — in¬ 
deed,  and  I  should  worry,  for  their  tem¬ 
pers  make  no  difference  at  all  when  you 
are  busied  in  knitting  pretty  bedroom 
rugs,  painting  and  varnishing  shabby  old 
furniture  to  look  like  new,  and  sewing  up 
gay  curtains,  cushions  and  coverings  for 
brightening  the  whole  house  this  Sum¬ 
mer!  So  for  several  years,  the  first  de¬ 
pressing  months  of  the  Ne\v  Year  have  been 
reserved  to  do  pleasant  and  busy  things 
in.  We  do  our  Summer  sewing  then  and 
enjoy  working  with  the  gay  ginghams  and 
light  lawns  when  the  thermometer  threat¬ 
ens  to  make  history.  I  refuse  to  dwell 
on  the  thought  of  frozen  pipes  and  kin¬ 
dred  annoyances  and  while  literally  wal¬ 
lowing  back  and  forth  from  the  barns 
with  buckets  of  warm  mash,  I  fancy  that 
the  weather  can  ferret  out  no  trace  of 
hate  or  even  interest  in  my  spirits !  This 
Winter  many  happy  homes  in  America  will 
be  eagerly  listening  to  tales  of  unbe¬ 
lievable  adventure  which  nevertheless  ac¬ 
tually  took  place  a  few  months  back  on 
the  fields  and  farms  of  France — and  our 
own  sons,  nephew's,  neighbors  and  friends 
will  be  the  narrators — and  the  unccn- 
fessed  heroes. 

The  Lonely  Home. — But  it  makes  my 
breath  catch  with  wrenching  pity  when  I 
think  of  other  farm  homes  where  the  one 
w7ho  wrent  away  will  never  come  back  to 
tell  how  they  fought  the  good  fight  and 
won  it.  Can  vre  appreciate  the  sacrifice 
in  such  lonely  farmhouses,  and  can  vre 
remember  to  let  them  know  we  remember 
even  when  the  drifts  in  places  are  10  feet 
high  and  it  is  20  degrees  below?  In  such 
(Continued  on  page  14ft) 
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A  bill  has  been  introduced  at  Albany 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  anyone  in 
New  York  to  refuse  to  rent  an  apart¬ 
ment  to  a  person  or  family  because  of  a 
child  or  children  under  14  years  of  age. 
The  child  of  the  city  tenant  and  the  farm 
hired  man  has  a  hard  life  as  a  rule. 
Most  landlords  and  many  farmers,  it 
must  be  said,  give  a  very  fair  imitation 
of  the  mental  attitude  of  King  Herod 
when  they  see  a  child  headed  for  the 
apartment  or  the  farm.  We  never  have 
been  quite  able  to  understand  this  feel¬ 
ing,  but  there  is  no  question  about  its 
existence,  and,  in  the  country,  it  has 
driven  many  good  workmen  away  from 
the  farm. 

* 

Among  the  big  “reconstruction”  ques¬ 
tions  coming  out  of  the  war  is  the  one 
presented  by  Barbara,  on  this  page.  She 
represents  hundreds,  yes  thousands,  of 
young  women  who  found  themselves  float¬ 
ed  into  new  lines  of  industry  by  the  war. 
Barbara  puts  her  problem  well,  and  many 
of  us  can  realize  exactly  how  she  feels. 
What  is  the  right  thing  for  her  to  do? 
What  would  you  do?  Life  can  never  be 
quite  the  same  to  such  a  girl  if  she  goes 
back  to  the  old  plan  of  simply  “helping” 
in  the  house.  The  pocket  money  question 
is  a  hard  one  for  the  farm  woman  to  set¬ 
tle.  Whatwould  you  do? 

ft 

Mr.  Haight,  on  page  126,  does  not 
seem  to  think  much  of  the  idea  of  going 
back  to  the  old  spinning  wheel.  The  fact 
is  that  the  wheel  is  coming  back — -we 
are  not  going  to  it.  A  short  time  ago 
someone  asked  where  such  a  wheel  could 
be  bought.  Already  30  wheels  have 
been  offered,  and  there  are  more  to  come. 
The  fact  is  that  while  the  manufacturers 
do  not  seem  to  realize  it,  thousands  of 
country  people  have  become  convinced 
that  they  are  paying  too  much  tribute  to 
those  who  make  over  and  fit  the  things 
which  these  country  people  produce. 
There  is  a  demand  for  small  grinders  to 
fit  the  grain  and  small  machines  to  knit 
and  spin  and  do  many  other  things.  Nor 
is  this  going  to  mean  so  much  extra 
work  for  the  farm,  for  little  engines  and 
motors  are  coming  to  turn  these  ma¬ 
chines.  The  fact  is  that  years  ago  a  great 
share  of  the  work  of  fitting  and  fixing 
food  and  fibre  for  human  use  was  done 
by  farm  women.  Most  of  it  has  been 
tfiken  from  them  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  men — crowded  into  the  great  cities. 
We  are  told  that  society  is  far  better  off 
for  this  transfer  of  labor,  but  we  are  not 
so  sure  of  it  when  we  see  how  it  has 
affected  the  farm.  At  any  rate  the 
swing  has  now  started  back,  and  we 
think  it  will  go  far. 

* 

The  question  about  the  crowing  hen  on 
page  14S  reminds  us  of  the  wise  old  “saw” 
which  our  elders  repeated  so  often  in  the 
old  home  town : 

“Whistling  girls  and  crowing  hens 
Always  come  to  some  bad  end.” 

In  those  days  it  was  rather  hard  for  a 
minister’s  son  or  a  deacon’s  daughter  to 
live  down  the  reputation  which  the  old 
proverb  had  put  into  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Some  of  them  grew  weary  of  try¬ 
ing  to  live  such  a  reputation  down,  so  they 
proceeded  to  live  up  to  it.  Surely,  if  a 
hen  feels  like  crowing,  who  should  object 
so  long  as  she  lays  eggs?  If  a  girl  cares 
to  whistle  and  has  a  mouth  properly 
framed  for  such  music,  who  has  any  right 
to  object?  It  is  evidence  of  girl  happi¬ 
ness,  not  of  depravity.  We  are  all  going 
to  find  out  that  the  coming  woman  is 
going  to  do  many  things  which  in  the  past 
have  been  denied  her  through  fear  of  old 
custom  or  6ome  old  “saying.”  We  shall 
all  be  the  better  for  entrance  into  a  freer 
behavior. 

* 

We  once  made  a  proposition  to  a  great 
city  paper  about  paying  more  attention  to 
the  good  things  which  humble  people  were 
doing.  We  find  these  papers  well  filled 
with  the  evil  and  shame  which  poor  hu¬ 
mans  help  to  bring  into  life,  but  rarely 
do  we  read  of  the 

“Motherless  girl  whose  fingers  thin 

Pushed  from  her  feebly  want  and  sin  ” 

Our  proposition  was  that  for  every  two 
stories  of  the  evil  that  people  do  we 
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would  find  one  instance  of  good,  unselfish 
devotion  or  kindly  charity.  We  should 
have  gone  to  the  humble,  unknown  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  their  quiet,  patient  lives  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  want  and  trouble.  We 
think  the  good  would  have  overcome  the 
evil  even  at  the  proportion  of  one  to 
two.  The  paper  would  not  consider  it. 
The  plan  was  not  popular.  No  one 
seemed  to  care  how  good  people  are  or 
how  unselfish  they  may  be.  That  was  to 
be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
public  wants  scandal  and  spice — at  least 
that  is  what  they  will  pay  for.  That  was 
the  cynical  opinion  of  this  daily  paper, 
and  the  manager  proceeded  to  live  up  to 
it.  We  think  they  are  wrong.  At  least 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  will  instinct¬ 
ively  put  virtue  above  vice,  and  devotion 
above  dollars.  That  is  true  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  at  least,  and  we 
know  that  this  short  note  will  bring  to  us 
just  such  stories  out  of  the  lives  of  hum¬ 
ble,  devoted  people  as  we  wanted  that 

daily  paper  to  print. 

* 

Here  we  are  again  with  an  old  plan 
for  offering  prizes  for  apple  pies — made 
while  you  wait.  For  years  we  have 
urged  the  managers  of  fruit  shows  to 
offer  prizes  of  $25  or  even  $50  for  the 
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women  had  figured  on  the  financial  or 
“efficient”  side  of  their  woi*k  entirely  they 
would  not  have  accomplished  half  of  what 
they  did.  There  was  a  spirit  and  senti¬ 
ment  about  this  knitting  which  did  more 
for  the  cause  even  than  the  vast  sums  of 
money  that  were  raised.  The  time  spent 
in  knitting  was  not  wasted  or  thrown 
away.  It  was  for  the  most  part  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  idle  time. 

,  True,  some  machine  in  a  big  factory 
might  have  done  this  knitting  cheaper, 
but  this  war  was  not  won  by  cheapness 
or  by  material  things  alone.  The  ma¬ 
chine  could  not  put  love  and  prayer  and 
sympathy  into  the  wool  as  it  made  up  the 
garment.  The  nimble  fingers  of  these  Red 
Cross  workers  could  and  did  put  these 
finer  things  in  with  the  wool,  and  the  sol¬ 
diers  at  the  front  knew  it.  We  cannot 
measure  these  things  by  the  single  stan¬ 
dard  of  cheapness  or  saving  of  money.  A 
world  conducted  entirely  on  that  principle 
would  fall  apart,  for  it  would  lack  the 
binding  support  of  sentiment.  We  think 
the  knitting  was  fully  justified,  and  that 
it  was  one  of  the  things  which  made  the 
Red  Cross  so  wonderfully  successful. 

* 

We  have  heard  some  criticism  of  the 
way  soldiers  have  been  treated  in  the  hos¬ 
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best  apple  pies  made  right  at  the  exhi¬ 
bition.  We  would  limit  the  contest  to 
young  women  and  girls,  and  fit  up  a  few 
gas  ranges  or  stoves  in  one  corner  of  the 
hall.  Then  give  each  girl  a  basket  of 
apples  and  free  access  to  flour,  sugar, 
salt,  butter  and  spice.  Then  let  the  girls 
alone — keep  the  crowd  at  a  respectful 
distance — and  let  each  one  make  two  or 
more  pies — from  paring  the  apples  to 
baking  the  finished  pie.  The  older  women 
are  to  keep  away  from  the  stove,  being 
supposed  to  coach  their  daughters  at 
home.  For  judges  we  suggest  one  scien¬ 
tist,  one  good  housekeeper,  a  hungry 
business  man,  a  farmer  and  an  editor. 
These  people  should  all  be  good  con¬ 
sumers — equal  to  the  task  of  eating  at 
least  six  pieces  of  pie.  We  believe  this 
suggestion  has  merit,  and  that  it  would 
•oiitshiue  all  other  attractions  at  the 
show.  The  writer  is  willing  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  a  fund  for  paying  cash  prizes — 
and  would  also  willingly  serve  on  such 
a  pie-eating  committee  of  judges.  We 
have  advocated  this  yearly  for  a  long 
time,  but  no  one  seems  to  respond.  We 
shall  keep  right  at  it  until  someone 
starts.  Apparently  no  society  cares  to 
act  as  pioneer. 

# 

When  Mr.  Haight,  on  page  126, 
speaks  of  the  Red  Cross  knitters  he  does 
not  consider  one  vital  part  of  it.  If  these 


pitals,  but  we  are  glad  to  print  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  This  comes  from  a  farmer  who 
says :  “This  is  our  only  boy,  on  whom 
our  hopes  were  centered” : 

Our  son  in  the  Navy  paid  the  price  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  Naval  Hospital  last 
Monday  morning.  My  wife  and  I  were 
there.  He  was  taken  with  pneumonia  on 
board  the  Kittery,  New  York  to  Charles¬ 
ton.  On  arrival  at  latter  place  he  was 
taken  to  hospital.  We  were  with  him 
nearly  three  weeks,  and  wish  you  to  know, 
that  you  may  convey  to  your  readers  who 
may  have  sons  there,  that  they  are  doing 
everything  for  the  boys  that  skill  in  medi¬ 
cine,  surgery  and  nursing  care  can  do. 
Commander  Wm.  M.  Garton,  in  charge, 
is  a  wonderful  organizer  and  magnetic 
personality.  We  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  consideration  by 
everyone  at  the  institution.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  us  to  know  that  our  son  had 
such  care  and  attention,  and  we  desire 
that  all  parents  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  there,  as  it  must  comfort 
them  if  they  are  unable  to  be  there  in 
person  should  their  own  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  sick  there. 


One  Hundred  Fruit  Trees  on  Every 
Farm 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  gratified  I  am 
that  you  have  seriously  taken  up  that 
fruit  tree  idea.  No  one  who  has  not  ex¬ 
perienced  it  can  realize  what  it  means  to 
be  deprived  of  these  small  comforts  of 
living.  This  is  true  of  any  family,  but 
especially  true  of  a  family  of  children, 
for  after  milk,  in  my  estimation,  comes 
fruit  in  a  child’s  diet.  Your  offer  of  help 


in  selecting  varieties  is  even  better.  It 
is  so  discouraging  to  buy  high-priced  trees 
and  -wait  years,  only  to  find  that  they 
are  so  unsuited  to  soil  and  climate  that 
they  will  never  yield.  For  instance,  we 
have  about  a  dozen  fine,  big,  thrifty  plum 
trees,  set  out  10  years  ago.  Last  year, 
for  the  first  time,  we  had  plums — four 
from  the  10  trees!  A  little  advice  at 
planting  time  might  have  saved  us  that 
disappointment.  It  takes  so  little  time 
and  space  to  have  those  things,  and  it 
looks  so  foolish  for  men  with  hundreds 
of  acres  to  deprive  their  families  of  them, 
especially  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  some 
of  these  many  acres  are  going  to  waste. 
Grapevines  planted  along  a  fence  will 
yield  bushels  of  luscious  fruit,  and  a 
clump  of  raspberries  will  fill  the  cans 
for  next  M  inter’s  pies  and  sauces  very 
rapidly.  Having  known  the  hardship  of 
going  without,  I  most  earnestly  hope  that 
the  idea  will  “take,”  and  that  every  far¬ 
mer  in  the  country  will  proceed  to  set 
outran  orchard  this  coming  Spring. 

New  York.  Harriet  e.  wood. 


A  Burning  Question  for  Women 

Perhaps  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  think  my 
problem  too  small  and  personal  to  bother 
with,  but  I  want  advice,  and  I  feel  that 
it  will  come  better  from  outside. 

I  am  a  farm  girl,  living  on  a  good  farm, 
clear  of  debt,  with  all  the  usual  farm  com¬ 
forts.  We  have  an  automobile,  and  are 
not  lonesome,  though  several  miles  from  a 
store.  But,  like  most  farm  girls,  I  never 
have  any  money  ;  what  mother  gets  from 
the  hens  pays  the  store  bill,  and  it  is  only 
once  in  a  while  that  I  make  a  little  on 
side  jines.  The  war  gave  me  my  first 
chance  to  make  real  money.  Most  of  the 
young  men  in  the  village  enlisted,  or  were 
drafted,  and  I  got  a  job  at  the  laundry  as 
driver  of  a  delivery  wagon.  It  wasn't 
hard  work  for  a  farm  girl,  driving  a  pa¬ 
tient  old  horse,  and  most  of  the  people  I 
met  on  my  route  were  real  nice.  I  was  a 
good  collector,  too,  and  the  laundryman 
said  he  never  lost  so  little  through  bad 
debts.  My  mother  missed  me,  but  my 
younger  sisters  helped  out.  My  oldest 
brother  was  drafted,  but  another  staved 
with  my  father,  and  the  farm  work  <rot 
along  pretty  well.  Now,  I  want  some 
advice  about  my  own  future. 

First  of  all,  there  were  lots  of  things  I 
always  wanted,  but  I  never  had  anv 
money  for  them.  I  am  24  years  old.  anil 
\ lov e  music,  but  I  never  heard  a  bi^  or¬ 
chestra  or  concert  by  real  professional 
musicians  until  I  bought  myself  a  vic- 
trola  out  of  my  laundry-wagon  wages 
I-  ather  is  very  kind,  but  he  thought  it  all 
foolishness,  when  we  have  a  parlor  organ 
of  our  own.  Mother  always  wanted  a 
real  nice  set  of  dishes,  but  never  had  anv 
so  I  bought  that,  and  we  don’t  feel  so 
much  ashamed  of  the  table  when  we 
have  nice  company  to  meals.  I  don’t  care 
for  expensive  clothes,  but  I  never  had  a 
real  good  umbrella  or  hand-bag,  or  lr'ce 
shoes  before.  Now  that  the  war  is  over 
everyone  thinks  I  shall  give  up  my  job 
and  just  work  around  home  for  my  board 
and  clothes.  All  the  writers  about  woman 
war  workers  tell  us  to  go  back  home  and 
do  the  housework,  but  none  of  them  tells 
us  how  we  shall  be  paid  for  it.  I  have 
two  younger  sisters  growing  up.  Are  we 
all  three  to  stay  home  and  just  hang  on? 
My  oldest  brother  has  got  a  good  job  with 
a  construction  company  that  he  can  step 
into  as  soon  as  he  is  mustered  out.  Why 
must  I  leave  my  job,  or  the  chance  of  an¬ 
other,  and  go  back  to  unpaid  labor,  so 
that  some  young  man  may  do  work  that  I 
can  do  just  as  well?  I  like  housework, 
but  if  I  never  marry  I  shall  be  an  old 
maid,  who  isn’t  really  needed,  living 
around  among  my  relations.  If  I  keep  on 
working  for  wages  I  can  save  money,  and 
feel  independent.  What  do  you  ‘  think 
about  it  ?  If  I  work  on  the  farm  for 
board  and  clothes,  isn’t  my  labor  really 
contributed  to  the  middleman? 

BARBARA. 


Canning  Meat 

For  spare  ribs,  I  use  two-quart  cans, 
cut  the  ribs  both  ways,  trimming  the  back¬ 
bone  to  enter  can.  Pack  big  end  down, 
placing  in  the  thin  ribs  for  filling.  Put 
in  a  level  teaspoon  of  salt.  Place  on  top 
and  rubber,  partly  seal,  and  boil  from  2% 
to  three  hours.  Remove,  seal,  turn  up~ 
side  down.  Keep  all  meats  free  from 
water,  using  same  method  for  pork  and 
lamb  or  beef,  but  I  cook  beef  four  hours, 
and  fowls  or  chickens  2*4  to  three  hours. 

In  preparing  chickens  I  scrub  and  clean 
the  outside  thoroughly,  wipe  dry,  cut  into 
the  usual  pieces,  cut  off  the  lower  end  of 
drumstick  and  biggest  eiul  bone  of  thigh, 
allowing  the  marrow  to  escape,  clip  off 
tip  of  wings.  Little  choice  bits  from  back 
can  be  put  in  the  cans.  If  any  pieces  are 
wet,  wipe  off  the  water.  Use  less  than  a 
teaspoon  of  salt  to  quart  can.  Cook,  seal, 
turn  upside  down.  Cook  feet  and  bones 
for  broth,  ■which  place  in  cans  and  ster¬ 
ilize  20  minutes. 

The  meat  in  the  cans  will  not  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  juice,  but  that  will  make  no 
difference ;  it  keeps  perfectly,  and  will 
not  have  a  warmed-over  taste.  Don’t  put 
any  water  in  the  cans. 

Yes.  I  stei-ilize  milk  and  cream,  too,  in 
the  cans,  having  what  I  need  for  ice 
cream,  biscuit,  table  use,  etc.,  while  the 
Jersey  is  resting  for  two  months.  a. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Flying  Panel 


is 
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Tiie  Loose  Panel. — The  first  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  a  blue  serge  dress  with  the 
popular  loose  panel  at  the  back,  a  style 
seen  in  many  fabrics  and  many  varia¬ 
tions.  As  shown,  a  panel  falls  over  the 
waist  in  both  front  and  back,  extending 
a  little  below  hip  length.  It  was  just 
shoulder  width  at  top.  and  a  little  wider 
below.  These  two  panels  were  joined  at 
the  tips  of  the  shoulders,  thus  making  a 
straight  neck  line,  with  a  little  pointed 
opening  at.  each  side.  The  panels  were 
trimmed  with  black  soutache  braid,  which 
was  not  mitered  at  the  corners,  but  had 
the  ends  interwoven  in  basket  fashion. 
The  long  bell  sleeves  were  trimmed  with 
the  braid,  and  lined  at  the  lower  edge 
with  black  silk  having  narrow  stripes  of 
gold,  this  striped  lining 
showing  around  the 
lower  edge  when  the 
hands  were  lifted.  The 
front  panel  was 
caught  in  at  the  waist 
by  a  sash  looped  over 
it,  the  sash  b“ing  fas¬ 
tened  under  the  back 
panel  so  that,  while 
this  panel  fell  free,  it 
could  not  fly  out.  The 
girdle  was  a  loose  j 
basket-weave  belting 
of  heavy  black  and 
gold  silk.  The  skirt 
was  of  the  straight 
narrow  style  now  so 
popular,  drawing  in  a 
little  at  the  hem,  and 
was  trimmed  at  the 
foot  with  a  number  of 
rows  of  black  braid. 

This  was  a  simple 
dress,  but  smart  and 
attractive,  and  we  of¬ 
ten  see  the  same  nar¬ 
row  skirt  and  falling 
panel  used  in  messa- 
line  or  taffeta.  Some¬ 
times  the  panel  reaches 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  Fringe 
is  often  used  across  the  bottom  of  such 
panels,  and  also  to  give  a  tunic  effect  to 
skii'ts.  The  hat  worn  by  this  figure 
a  high  folded  toque  of  black  satin.  \v 
a  curving  fancy  feather  at  the  back. 

The  Natty  Box  Coat. — The  figure 
the  right  shows  a  suit  with  a  box  coat, 
now  one  of  the  most  popular  models,  and 
one  adaptable  to  young  or  older  women. 
It  was  brown  homespun  with  a  vest  of 
champagne-colored  broadcloth,  crossed  by 
a  belt  of  the  homespun.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  narrow  two-piece  skirt  was  perfectly 
plain,  and  tht  coat  had  no  trimming  ex¬ 
cept.  some  ball  buttons  of  brown  celluloid 
on  each  side  of  the  vest  at  the  bottom, 
and  a  small  military  collar  of  raccoon. 
Such  suits  are  often  seen  with  high  mili¬ 
tary  collars  of  the  cloth,  closing  with 
buttons;  again,  the  vest  is  omitted,  and 
the  coat  buttons  straight  up  like  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  blouse.  Many  of  the  box  suits  are 
trimmed  with  silk  braid,  numerous  rows 
around  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  coat  and 
skirt.  A  very 
attractive  suit 
of  dark  blue 
was  trimmed 
with  black  silk 
braid,  and  had 
a  vest  like  the 
one  pictured  of 
'burgundy  ve¬ 
lour.  We  also  see 
some  of  these 
very  plain  suits 
of  mahogany  or 
other  dark  red, 
all  reds  being 
very  popular.  It 
will  be  noticed 
that  the  narrow 
skirt  persists, 
in  spite  of  pre¬ 
dictions  t<>. 
contrary, 
hat  worn 
this  figure 
dark  b  rown 
satin,  the  upper 
side  of  the  brim 
of  straw  with  a 
coral  and  cham¬ 
pagne  fane  y 
feather  in  front. 

Check  Velveteen. — In  the  second 
group  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a  little 
frock  of  check  velveteen,  but  the  style 
was  so  pretty  and  simple  that  it  would 
be  suitable  for  wash  materials,  as  well  as 
light-weight  woolens.  The  humble  ging¬ 
ham  would  make  up  very  prettily  in  this 
style — not  that  dress  gingham  is  really 
a  very  humble  fabric  at  the  present  prices. 
This  dress  was  of  gray  velveteen  checked 
with  black.  The  narrow  two-piece  skirt 
was  gathered  at  the  back,  and  closed  in¬ 
visibly  at  one  side.  It  was  slightly 
drawn  in  near  the  hem  at  each  side 
seam,  where  there  were  two  rows  of  sil¬ 
ver  ball  buttons,  three  in  a  row,  along 
the  seam ;  these  buttons  were  laced  to¬ 
gether  with  black  silk  cord.  Two  slant¬ 
ing  set-in  pockets  wore  finished  with  bias 
flaps,  and  trimmed  with  four  small  silver 
ball  buttons  with  black  cord  loops.  The 
plain  waist  had  long  tight  sleeves  fin¬ 
ished  with  bias  cuffs,  and  trimmed  with 
buttons  and  loops.  The  round  neck  had 
a  narrow  rectangular  opening  in  front, 
filled  in  with  tucked  white  Georgette;  the 
neck  and  front  opening  was  finished  with 


a  flat  applied  trimming  of  the  material, 
cut  on  the  bias,  buttons  and  silk  loops 
across  opening  finishing  the  front.  The 
folded  girdle  was  of  bias  material.  This 
would  be  a  pretty  dress  in  check  silk,  or 
in  shepherd’s  check  of  light-weight 
woolen,  as  well  as  cotton.  The  hat  fig¬ 
ured  has  a  straw  brim  and  Georgette 
crown,  all  of  shrimp  pink,  and  a  wreath 
of  flat  pink  velvet  poppies  with  black 
centers. 

Skirt  and  Blouse.— The  central  fig¬ 
ure  shows  a  separate  skirt  and  blouse. 
The  shops  are  now  full  of  Summer 
clothes,  for  the  women  who  gd  to  Florida 
or  California  right  after  the  holidays,  and 
we  see  many  ideas  that  are  helpful  in 
getting  Summer  sewing  done  early.  The 
skirt  is  white  habutai 
silk,  and  is  simply 
gathered  at  the  top, 
with  a  folded  girdle 
of  the  material.  The 
skirt  has  a  broad 
band  of  tucking — a 
deep  tuck  at  the  top 
and  bottom  and  pin 
tucks  between.  The 
blouse  worn  with  it  is 
of  white  Georgette, 
trimmed  with  narrow 
black  ribbon  laid  on 
flat,  and  faggoted  down 
with  red  embroidery 
silk.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  ribbon  is  laid  on 
in  narrow  panels,  and 
the  round  neck  was 
finished  with  a  band 
of  the  m  a  ferial, 
through  which  a  rib¬ 
bon  was  run.  and  tied 
at  one  side.  The  cuffs 
were  also  trimmed 
with  ribbon,  one  row 
faggoted  on  with  red, 
and  one  row  run 
through  a  casing  of 
material,  and  tied  in 
was  a  small  toque  of 


and  Box 
a  bow. 


Coat 
The  hat 


black  satin  trimmed  with  a  fancy  feather. 

A  Slip-on  Blouse. — The  figure  at  the 
right  wears  a  dress  of  white  jersey  cloth, 
but  the  same  idea  is  adaptable  for  other 
materials.  The  skirt  is  plain  and  nar¬ 
row  ;  the  plain  long  blouse  has  a  deep 
round  neck  and  large  armholes,  so  that 
it  is  easily  slipped  on  over  the  head:  it 
is  then  confined  by  a  girdle  of  the  same 
material.  The  only  trimming  is  a  large 
flat  pocket  on  each  side,  embroidered  in 
dull  blue  wool,  with  three  woolen  tassels 
at  the  bottom  of  each  pocket.  This  slip- 
on  blouse  was  worn  over  a  waist  of  white 
Georgette  crepe.  The  flat  frill  finishing 
the  neck  is  a  becoming  style,  now  unite 
popular.  The  hat  worn  with  it  is  a 
popular  sports  type,  the  crown  and  brim 
being  of  white  satin  tucked  in  diamonds, 
while  the  brim  is  faced  underneath  with 
black  satin. 

1 ’resent  Tendencies. — Tt  will  he 
noted  that  all  the  skirts  figured  are  nar¬ 
row.  In  spite 
of  predictions  to 
the  contrary. the 
the  narrow  skirt 
perists,  and  we 
often  see  such 
skirts  with  a 
split  six  or 
eight  inches 
deep  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  back, 
to  give  freedom 
in  walking.  Such 
skirts  are  longer 
than  the  fuller 
ones,  and  with 
them  come  shoes 
that  are  not  so 
high,  and  also, 
most  inappro¬ 
priate  at  this 
season,  a  re¬ 
turning  vogue 
of  pumps  or 
other  low  shoes 
for  street  wear. 
Tunics  stay  in 
with  the  tight 
skirts.  There  is 
a  decided  re¬ 
turn  to  frills, 
fluffiness  and 
gay  colors,  and 
except  for  plain  tailored  suits,  military 
mannishness  is  out  of  style. 

Spring  Materials. — The  new  cottons 
include  many  flowered  materials,  often 
with  irregular  blossoms  scattered  over 
stripes  and  checks.  Many  of  the  silk- 
striped  tissues  are  as  handsome  as  silk, 
and  voile  is  offered  in  bewildering  variety. 
Prices  are  high,  but  no  higher  than  last 
year.  We  noticed  at  one  well-known  shop 
lovely  printed  dimities  for  3Sc  a  yard  ; 
handkerchief  muslins,  40c;  dress  ging¬ 
hams,  45c  to  .$1  ;  printed  voiles,  28c  to 
$1.50;  satin-striped  and  solid  colored 
voiles,  58c  to  $1.35;  printed  silk  and 
cotton  foulards,  75c  to  $1.50.  and  silk 
striped  tissue  the  same;  bordered  voiles 
of  great  beauty,  85c  to  $2.50,  and  printed 
silk  and  cotton  crepe  de  chine,  $1.25.  The 
goods  of  American  make  now  equal  the 
imported  ones  in  most  lines,  .though 
France  and  Great  Britain  are  still  send¬ 
ing  us  their  old-time  specialties  in  many 
iines.  Among  the  voiles  there  are  many 
variations  of  horizon  blue  and  shrimp 
pink.  We  see  some  attractive  sports 
(Continued  on  page  130) 


Three  Useful  Suggestions  for  Spring 
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Carry  it  to  the 

Cold  Workshop 

Make  the  cold  shivery  workshop 
warm  as  toast  with  a  P erfection  Oil 
Heater.  Put  in  one  gallon  of  Socony 
oil,  touch  a  match  and  enjoy  gener¬ 
ous,  inexpensive  warmth  for  8  hours. 
Use  it  in  the  house,  and  have  real 
comfort.  Easy  to  clean,  fill  and 
light. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATERS  A  TriangleTrade  Mark 


"What  Will  the 
Baby  be  Like?” 

A  question  every  expectant  mother 
asks  a  dozen  times  a  day.  Does  she 
know  that  the  answer  largely  depends 
on  her  own  health,  and  that  her  own 
intestinal  system,  which  is  especially 
liable  to  constipation,  must  be  kept 
clean  or  it  will  encourage  the  breeding 
of  serious  disease?  There  is  sound 
medical  advice  to  every  prospective 
mother  in  a  booklet  called 

“The  Days  That  Go  Before” 
which  will  be  sent  on  request,  free,  to 
any  address.  Write  today  —  it  may 
save  your  baby’s  future. 

Nujol  Laboratories 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (NEW  JERSEY) 
50  Broadway,  New  York 

III 


Mr.  Ed i *cm  -  w  won¬ 
derful  Esw  Ambsrok I 


Only  $123 

Down  After  Trial 

K OOP  the  New  Edison  Amberola— Edlacn’a  frrent  phonograph 
with  tho  diamond  Btyluii— and  your  choicoof  rocordH,  for  only 
SI. 00.  Pay  balance  nt  rate  of  only  a  few  contn  a  day.  Free 
trial  In  vour  own  homo  before  you  decide.  Nothing  down. 
Write  Today  for  our  New  Edison  Book  end  pictures,  free, 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dist  9781E<!ison  Blk.Chicago 


WAS  $100 -NOW  $57 


Here  Is  the  famous  Oliver  Typewriter  of¬ 
fering’  you  a  saving  of  $13.  The  $57  Oliver 
Is  our  identical  $100  model,  brand  new,  never 
used.  Not  second-hand  nor  rebuilt.  Tho 
same  as  used  by  many  of  the  biggest  con¬ 
cerns.  Over  700.000  sold.  We  send  an  Oliver 
for  Free  Trial.  Not  one  cent  down.  If  you 
want  to  keep  it.  pay  us  at  the  rate  of  $3 
per  month  until  the  $57  is  paid.  This  Is  the 
greatest  typewriter  bar¬ 
gain  in  the  world. 

Write  today  for  our  new 
book.  ,-Tlie  Typewriter  on 
the  Farm.” 


TJte  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 
394J  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg. 
Chicago,  III.  (11.07) 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

What  the  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  has  done  for  others— 
it  will  do  for  you— fast  and  shallow  hoi  ling  and  the  siphon, 
which  clarities  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  Wo  will 

start  you  on  the  road  to  bitrser  profits  bv  sivlnir  you  tho  ho  no  tit  of 
our  experience  and  particulars  about  the  BEST  APPARATU8  made. 
Prices  for  PUKE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  ore  higher.  The  mjpplv  is  ex: 


haunted 


lemund 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


is  increasing  rapidly 
Our  COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  host,  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

A  sk  for  catalog 
**11"  and  state 
number  ot  trees 
you  tap. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


WS0MWSC 

ClearllitSKin 
wlCutlcura 

Druggists;  Soap,  Ointment  Talcnm  25c,  each. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 


if*. 

Mm 


Horse  orCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
into  coats  (for  men  and  women) ,  mhos, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Your 
fur  goods  will  cost  you  lorn,  than  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  illustratod  catulog  gives  a  lot  of 
information.  It  tells  how  to  take  olt' 
and  care  for  hides ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways;  about  our 
■  ate  dyoing  process  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  tho 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  wo  have  recently  got  out  an¬ 
other  wo  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  garments. 

With  prices  ;  also  fur  garment,  remod¬ 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sendingfij 
i’our  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  both.  Address 

'The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


mx 


$ 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.50 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rulo  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Drydon  . 1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.76 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport . 2.50 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th St.,  NewYork 
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Things  to  Eat 


Tested  Doughnuts 

This  calls  for  one  cup  sugar,  one-half 
cup  sour  cream,  one-half  cup  sour  milk, 
two  eggs,  well  beaten  ;  one  level  teaspoon 
soda,  two  heaping  teaspoons  baking  soda 
sifted  with  flour ;  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  salt. 
Fry  in  very  hot  lard.  MRS.  c.  s.  B. 


Poor  Man’s  Pudding 

This  is  excellent :  One  cup  molasses, 
one  cup  water,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
egg,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  two  cups 
flour  (level),  one  cup  fruit;  steam  two 
hours.  Wheat  substitutes  may  be  used 
for  part  or  all  of  the  flour.  Sauce:  One 
bowl  starch,  made  with  cornstarch,  and 
nearly  cold  ;  two-thirds  cup  of  butter  and 
one  cup  sugar,  beaten  to  a  cream,  and 
added  to  the  starch,  with  flavoring.  Any 
other  good  sauce  will  do.  g.  a.  t. 


Eggless  Chocolate  Cake 

I  am  sending  a  recipe  I  have  used  a  long 
while  for  cake.  For  cookies  I  use  the 
regular  recipes,  and  simply  add  more 
liquid  when  I  omit  the  eggs. 

Chocolate  Cake. — Two  cups  brown 
sugar,  one-half  cup  cocoa,  one-half  cup 
shortening;  mix  well,  then  add  one  cup 
sour  milk  and  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  then 
sift  in  two  and  one-half  cups  of  flour  and 
one  teaspoon  of  soda.  Bake  in  layers  or 
a  loaf.  MRS.  j.  T. 


Some  Economical  Recipes 


cup  New  Orleans  molasses,  one  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  cake,  softened,  one  heaping 
cup  raisins,  one  tablespoon  melted  short¬ 
ening,  one  teaspoon  salt,  four  and  one- 
half  cups  flour.  Raise  once,  in  tins.  It 
makes  two  loaves.  Bake  in  from  four  to 
five  hours  after  setting. 

Oatmeal  Crackers. — Two  cups  rolled 
o  ts,  one-fourth  cup  milk,  one-fourth  cup 
molasses,  one  and  one-half  tablespoons 
fat,  one-fourth  teaspoon  soda,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Roll  thin,  cut  in  squares, 
bake  20  minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  g.  a.  t. 


The  Rural  School  Lunch 

I  notice  a  recent  article  on  hot  lunches 
for  rural  schools,  in  which  you  ask  the 
opinion  of  others.  Three  years  ago  in 
September  our  school  opened  with  a  young 
woman  teacher  who  had  taken  some  in¬ 
struction  in  domestic  science  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  teachers 
of  rural  schools.  The  pupils,  by  her  ad¬ 
vice,  got  up  a  club  to  raise  some  money 
on  the  soap-order  plan,  and  procured  an 
oil  stove  and  a  number  of  stewpans, 
ladles,  paring  knife,  dishpan,  etc.  The 
teacher  instructed  them  in  making  both 
vegetable  and  meat  soups,  boiled  dinners, 
cakes,  puddings,  and  various  eatables,  but 
bringing  and  preparing  vegetables  took  a 
good  deal  of  time.  Some  of  the  parents 
could  not  easily  furnish  an  extra  supply 
of  soup  plates,  other  plates,  knives,  forks 
and  spoons  to  leave  at  school,  so  that 
children  had  always  to  carry  them  back 
and  forth,  and  no  matter  how  much  cook¬ 


ing  was  done  at  school  some  parts  of  the 
lunch  had  to  be  put.  up  as  usual.  It  soon 
got  tiresome;  the  larger  girls  did  not  en¬ 
joy  standing  over  the  cooking,  while  the 
rest  were  out  sliding  and  otherwise  en¬ 
joying  themselves  in  the  fresh  air.  The 
instruction  was  nearly  valueless,  as  al¬ 
most  all  the  mothers  were  fine  house¬ 
keepers.  many  of  them  useful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  members  of  the  Home  Economics 
Club,  and  their  children  have  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  cooking  at  home  where 
it  was  much  more  convenient  than  at 
school,  so  they  gave  itwp  and  went  back 
to  the  old  way. 

Where  parents  wish  to  coddle  their 
children  with  cocoa,  coffee,  and  other  hot 
drinks,  they  can  be  warmed  on  the  stove 
used  to  heat  the  room.  The  stove  with 
its  paraphernalia  has  stood  around  until 
recently,  when  it  has  been  sold  and  taken 
away.  There  would  be  no  need  of  a  hot 
dinner  any  way,  only  during  the  cold 
weather,  when  the  days  are  so  short  that 
ordinary  country  children  only  get  their 
good  substantial  breakfast  in  time  for 
school,  and  supper  soon  after  returning, 
with  apples,  popcorn  and  nuts  during  the 
evening,  and  that,  with  plenty  of  delicious 
cold  water,  seems  to  fill  the  bill  both  for 
health  and  happiness.  Alice  m.  house. 


Good  Griddle  Cakes 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  griddle  cakes  I 
tried.  It  is  so  good  I  am  sending  it  in. 
Only  the  one  that  makes  them  knows  there 
are  no  eggs  or  milk  in  the  cakes.  Three 
cups  of  wheat  flour,  one-half  of  a  little 
more  if  you  wish  of  corn  flour,  salt,  five 
good  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  two 
tablespoons  of  brown  sugar  or  molasses, 
and  water.  Don’t  make  batter  too  thin  ; 
have  griddle  hot.  They  are  better  than 


any  prepared  pancake  flour  I  have  ever 
bought.  MRS.  I.  II.  s. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  page  138) 
skirts  of  flowered  cretonne  for  Southern 
wear;  also  of  a  very  silky  cotton  mate¬ 
rial  as  soft  as  duvet.vn,  in  large  plaid  de¬ 
signs.  Baronet  satin  is  another  of  the 
fashionable  sports  materials,  though  not 
a  novelty. 

Spring  Millinery. — Most  of  the  new 
hats  shown  in  January  are  Palm  Beach 
models  not  really  suitable  for  Spring 
wear  at  the  North,  but  some  courageous 
New  Yorkers  appear  in  straw,  even  dur¬ 
ing  this  month.  They  are  mostly  toques 
combined  with  Georgette  crepe,  and 
trimmed  with  flowers,  or  wide  shapes  of 
the  same  materials.  The  Southern  sports 
hats  are  white  or  light  colors,  baronet 
satin  or  Georgette  combined  with  Tagal 
or  other  straw.  Satin  tucked  in  squares 
or  diamonds,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  pic¬ 
tures.  is  much  favored,  also  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  French  knots  and  line  embroidery, 
the  same  color  as  the  material,  is  seen 
on  satin  hats.  One  very  pretty  hat 
noted  was  a  wide  shape  in  natural  straw 
color,  the  brim  of  Tagal,  the  crown  of 
Georgette.  It  was  trimmed  with  a 
wreath  of  shaded  orange  roses  and  dark 
blue  forget-me-nots.  The  small  hats 
showing  straw  combinations  intended  for 
early  Northern  wear  display  a  smooth 
shining  straw  braid  that  suggests  pointed 
shingles  in  shape,  broad  and  flat.  This 
borders  the  toques,  or  edges  the  brims  of 
larger  hats.  This  straw  appears  in  light 
and  dark  colors,  coral  red  or  pink  or 
some  of  the  mahogany  shades  being  fav¬ 
ored,  as  well  as  the  popular  blues. 


No  doubt  the  majority  of  housekeepers 
of  today  have  their  eyes  open  for  recipes 
that  are  economical,  appetizing  and  nour- 
ishing.  I  use  the  following  quite  often 
and  they  are  pronounced  good  by  all  who 
indulge  in  them  : 

Gingerbread. — One  cup  sugar,  one-half 
cup  molasses,  one  cup  boiling  water,  two 
cups  flour,  one  tablespoon  shortening 
(round),  one-third  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one  egg,  one  heaping  teaspoon 
ginger.  Mix  the  sugar,  shortening  and 
egg  and  stir  into  it  the  molasses,  to  which 
one-half  cup  boiling  (be  sure  it  is  boiling) 
water  has  been  added.  Then  slowly  stir 
in  the  dry  ingredients  after  they  have 
been  well  sifted  together.  Beat  until 
smooth,  then  add  the  remaining  one-lialf 
cup  boiling  water.  The  batter  should 
be  like  thick  cream,  and  will  fill  a  10x12- 
ir.ch  pan  obout  1%  inches  deep.  Bake  in 
a  very  moderate  oven  about  one-half  hour. 

Steamed  Pudding. — One-half  cup  sweet 
milk,  one  cup  flour,  one  egg,  one  table¬ 
spoon  shortening,  three  tablespoons  sugar, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  salt.  Sift 
the  flour,  baking  powder,  salt  and  sugar 
together  and  rub  in  the  shortening.  Beat 
egg  yolk,  add  milk,  beat  till  foamy,  then 
gradually  add  the  dry  ingredients.  Lastly 
add  the  egg  white,  beaten  stiff.  Batter 
should  be  thin  enough  to  drop  from 
spoon.  Pour  in  buttered  dish  and  steam 
one-half  hour.  Serve  with  fresh  fruit 
and  cream.  The  fruit  may  be  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  dish,  the  hatter  poured 
over  it  and  then  steamed  or  baked,  and 
served  with  a  pudding  sauce  or  cream. 

Sponge  Cake. — One  cup  sugar,  one  and 
one-third  cups  flour,  two  eggs,  one  table¬ 
spoon  lemon  juice,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  salt,  five  tablespoons  cold  water 
oi  milk.  Beat  egg  yolks  till  creamy,  add 
sugar,  water  and  lemon  juice,  then  grad¬ 
ually  add  the  dry  ingredients ;  beat  well. 
Lastly  add  the  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff. 
Bake  in  a  loaf  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake. — One  cup  sugar, 
two  cups  flour,  one-half  cup  shortening, 
one  cup  apple  sauce,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon 
cloves,  one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  all  the  dry  ingredients,  cream  the 
shortening,  beat  until  light  with  the 
sugar,  stir  in  the  apple  sauce  (should  be 
made  of  sour  apples  and  unsweetened), 
and  the  chopped  raisins,  then  gradually 
beat  in  the  dry  ingredients.  Bake  in  loaf 
or  layers.  May  be  served  as  a  pudding 
with  cream  or  a  pudding  sauce. 

Dill  Pickles. — This  good  relish,  if  put 
up  as  follows,  will  keep  indefinitely :  Pack 
the  pickles  in  two  quart  glass  jars  with 
layers  of  dill,  grape  leaves,  sour  cherry 
leaves  and  bits  of  sweet  peppers  and 
horseradish  between.  Make  a  brine  of 
three  quarts  water,  one  quart  vinegar, 
one  cup  salt ;  boil ;  fill  jars  to  overflowing 
and  seal.  These  are  fine.  E.  M.  s 


Nourishing  Recipes  for  the  Staff  of  Life 

Graham  and  Rye  Bread. — Four  cups 
buttermilk,  two  teaspoons  soda,  dissolved 
in  one-half  cup  boiling  water,  one-half  cup 
melted  lard,  two-tliirds  cup  sugar  or  less, 
one-half  cup  will  do,  two  teaspoons  salt, 
four  cups  graham  flour,  two  cups  rye  or 
other  wheat  substitute.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven. 

Bannock. — Heat  in  a  double  boiler  two 
cups  milk,  add  gradually  two-thirds  cup 
yellow  eornmeal  and  one-half  teaspoon 
salt;  stir  until  the  mixture  is  like  thick 
cream.  Remove  at  once  frm  the  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  stir  in  separately  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  :  add  salt,  and  fold  in  the  stiffly  beat¬ 
en  whites.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
30  minutes  in  a  buttered  baking  dish. 
Serve  hot  in  the  baking  dish  as  one  of  the 
hearty  dishes  for  dinner  or  supper. 

Raisin  Bread. — Scald  one  cup  rolled 
oats  with  one  pint  boiling  water  and  let 
stand,  covered,  one  hour.  Add  one-half 


Enjoy 

NEW  IDEA 

Heating  Comfort 

This  Winter 

PICTURE  the  wonderful  comfort  of 
having  every  room  heated  just 
right — not  stifling  hot  or  chilly  cold, 
but  an  even,  comfortable  heat  all  over 
the  house.  Just  think  of  the  healthful¬ 
ness  of  draftless,  equally  heated  rooms 
and  plentiful  moist,  clean,  fresh,  warm 
air.  Then  add  to  it  the  convenience  of 
having  just  one  fire  to  tend  a  couple 
of  times  a  day  and  the  economy  of  one 
centralized  efficient  furnace  and  you 
have  a  true  picture  of  your  home  with  a 

NEW  YDJLA.  Pipe  less  Furnace 


“The  One  You’ve  Heard  So  Much  About 


Don’t  wait  until  next  Winter.  Put  your  NEW  IDEA  in  NOW  and  enjoy  its 
comfort.  There’s  lots  of  cold  weather  still  to  come.  The  NEW  IDEA  is 

Installed  in  one  day  without  bother  or  muss 

There  is  just  one  hole  to  cut,  no  hot  air  or  water  pipes  to  run,  no  alterations 
— in  a  few  hours  the  furnace  is  ready  for  use. 

You  want  the  NEW  IDEA — not  simply  a  “pipeless  furnace”,  but  the  NEW 
IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace — because  of  the  many  exclusive  features  illustrated 
above,  because  of  the  assured  satisfaction  which  is  built  into  every  Utica 
Heater  Company  product,  because  of  the  economy  of  NEW  IDEA  operation. 

Write  today  for  catalogues  and  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  our  free  heat-engineering  service. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 

Box  50,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Known  for  over  30  years  as  the  originators  and  makers  of  the 
Superior  Warm  Air  Heater,  Imperial  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Boilers  and  Imperial  Super-Smokeless  Boilers. 

Agents  will  find  our  proposition  attractive — 
some  good  territory  is  still  unalloted 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Back  Country  Cash. — It  seems  so 
hard  for  people  to  make  a  living  now  ’way 
'back  on  the  lonely  roads  that  the  Parson 
got  desperate.  I  low  did  people  live  ’way 
down  there  in  the  old  time  when  they 
raised  big  families  and  got  no  more  for 
farm  stuff  than  they  do  now.  nor  as  much? 
They  got  along  and  made  both  ends  meet 
and  often  paid  for  their  places  besides. 
“Now,  I  don’t  want  to  appear  too  inquisi¬ 
tive  or  prying  into  your  affairs.”  said  the 
Parson  the  other  night  as  he  sat  by  the 
cozy  hearth  of  an  old-timer  some  15  miles 
down  county,  “but  I  would  like  to  know 
where  you  got  your  ready  cash  in  the  days 
long  gone  by  when  you  were  living  on  this 
place  and  raising  a  large  family.  Where 
did  you  get  your  money  from?  What  did 
you  have  to  turn  off?” 

Charcoal. — While  the  man  was  rum¬ 
inating  over  the  long  past,  his  wife  ans¬ 
wered  for  him  in  a  flash.  One  word  told 
the  story.  “Charcoal.”  Carrying  it  to 


The  Woodcliopper’s  Hut 

markets  10,  14  and  even  18  miles  away, 
with  two  horses,  was  the  way  to  get  hold 
of  a  little  ready  money  in  those  days,  and 
it  is  a  mighty  good  way  now.  Such  stuff 
as  the  farm  did  produce  in  the  eating 
line,  a  few  eggs,  a  few  pounds  of  hotter, 
possibly  a  few  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
spare,  were  taken  along  with  the  charcoal 
as  a  side  line. 

Advantage  Over  Wood. — The  great 
advantage  of  selling  charcoal  over  that 
of  wood  consists  in  its  being  so  much 
lighter  for  the  value.  It  takes  wood  that 
is  so  heavy  that  it  does  not  pay  to  cart  it 
too  far.  and  makes  it  light  so  you  can  carry 
enough  to  make  it  pay.  A  ton  of  char¬ 
coal  is  worth  from  three  to  four  times  as 
much  as  a  ton  of  wood.  A  “bag”  of  char¬ 
coal  weighs  from  eight  to  10  pounds.  This 
is  regulated  by  law  in  some  States,  and 
anyone  going  to  sell  charcoal  must  be  sure 
and  look  up  the  law  in  regard  to  it.  A 
man  down  county  fixed  up  an  auto  truck 
and  branched  out  in  great  shape,  going 
to  a  big  ciy  17  miles  beyond  his  usual 
market.  He  backed  up  to  the  curb  and 
began  to  unload  at  a  handsome  price  when 
a  “cop”  happened  along  and  spoiled  all 
the  fun.  He  calmly  took  a  bag  and  car¬ 
ried  it  into  the  nearest  grocery  store  and 
weighed  it.  It  was  under  the  lawful 
amount.  Then  that  unobliging  cop  noticed 
the  markers.  They  were  old  pleasure  car 
markers  put  on  the  truck  with  its  240 
bags  of  charcoal.  “Isn’t  that  a  pretty 
heavy  turnout  for  a  pleasure  car?”  he 
said.'  So  the  young  fellow  got  pulled  for 
both,  and  got  just  enough  for  the  coal  to 
settle  up  ! 

Size  of  Load. — One  good  horse  ought 
to  take  150  bags  over  most  any  kind  of 
road,  worth  from  820  to  $2.)  around  here 
in  Connecticut.  The  price  of  charcoal 
jumped  with  the  great  demand  of  the 
munition  factories  from  six  or  seven  cents 
wholesale  to  13  and  even  up  to  17  cents. 
It  is  the  opinion  around  here  that  it  will 
not  drop  much  now.  City  and  town  folks 
seem  to  buy  it  for  domestic  use  even  if  it 
is  high.  A  small  car  will  carry  100  bags 
easilv  over  bad  roads,  if  the  weight  is  well 
distributed  over  the  chassis  and  not  all 
hung  on  the  rear  axle.  Two  horses  ought 
to  carry  300  bags,  worth  from  $35  to  $40. 
How  far  from  town  it  pays  to  stop  selling 
wood  and  turn  it  into  charcoal  depends 
very  much  on  the  roads  and  on  which  the 
market  seems  to  want  the  most.  •  On  or¬ 
dinary  country  roads  about  five  to  seven 
miles  seems  to  be  the  limit  where  the 
wood  business  ends  and  the  charcoal  burn¬ 
ing  begins.  One  of  the  Parson’s  families 
down  county  took  charcoal  with  a  pair  of 
steers  all  last  year  to  a  market  10  miles 
away  and  considered  that  it  paid  the  best 
of  anything  they  could  do.  The  wagon 
that  carries  it  should  have  springs  to  keep 
from  shaking  the  bags  to  pieces. 

Method  of  Packing. — The  Parson  has 
been  speaking  of  bags  because  that  is 
reallv  about  the  only  way  it  is  ever  sold 
about  here  now.  except  when  taken  direct 
to  the  big  factories.  It  makes  a  fine  way 
of  handling  it,  and  a  good  rainy-day  job 
if  under  cover.  You  get  a  big  funnel  and 
rest  it  on  a  frame  and  shovel  the  coal  in 
the  top.  The  mouth  of  the  bag  just  fits 
over  the  mouth  of  this  big  funnel  and 
should  rest  on  a  platform  and  not  have  to 
be  held.  The  old  two-bushel  basket  meth¬ 
od  has  entirely  disappeared,  at  least 
around  here. 

“Two  Bushels.” — The  Parson  says 


“two  bushels,”  and  perhaps  it  was  two 
bushels,  and  perhaps  it  was  not.  An  old- 
time  dominie  down  country  was  once  per¬ 
suading  a  young  fellow  to  come  into  the 
church.  At  least  he  ought  to  bo  baptized  ; 
he  was  very  sick.  But  no.  for  some  rea¬ 
son  he  felt  he  could  not  take  the  step. 
He  wrestled  mightily  within  himself  and 
at  last  burst  out  crying.  “If  I  get  well  I 
shall  have  to  peddle  charcoal  with  Dad. 
and  you  can't  do  that  and  belong  to  a 
church.  A  bushel  ain't  a  bushel,  and 
that’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

The  Bag  Itself. — Bags  cost  about 
twice  what  they  did,  and  yet  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  do  not  come  very  heavy.  It 
pays  to  get  fairly  good  bags  and  not  have 
them  forever  breaking  open.  It  is  well 
to  have  your  name  and  something  about 
your  product  printed  on  the  bag.  The 
Parson  found  three  bags  in  the  road  the 
other  day.  and  “»Sit”  is  bringing  one  in 
from  the  back  porch.  It  reads  : 


:  Quick  Fire 

:  CHARCOAL 

:  Made  from  Selected  Wood 

:  Best  Adapted  for  Family  Use 
:  Start  Fire  Quickly  and  Without 
:  Smoke 


This  was  followed  by  name  and  address. 
Do  not  bag  up  too  much  and  pack  it  away 
to  sell  some  time  in  the  future.  The 
whole  will  collect  moisture  and  you  will 
find  the  bags  all  rotted,  and  a  pretty  mess 
of  it  you  will  have. 

Getting  Ready. — One  of  the  best 
things  about  this  business  is  that  you  can 
work  at  it  whenever  you  want  to  and  not 
interfere  with  other  work  on  the  farm. 
You  can  be  getting  the  wood  cut  and 
hauled  to  where  you  are  going  to  have  the 
pit  during  the  Winter.  It  is  well  to  have 
the  pit  near  the  wood  and  just  drag  it  in 
with  the  horse  in  long  sticks  and  logs  and 
there  cut  it  up.  This  cuts  out  loading  and 
unloading  and  hauling.  But  if  you  want 
to  watch  it  from  the  farmhouse  itself  you 
must  have  the  pit  near  by. 

Watching  It. — For  watch  the  pit  you 
must,  or  you  will  have  your  pains  for 
nothing.  It  will  burst  out  and  the  whole 
thing  burn  up.  If  far  from  the  house 
you  must  have  a  “hut”  to  live  in.  for  you 
must  attend  to  it  every  two  or  three  hours 
at  best,  and  oftener  will  do  no  harm. 
Sometimes  quite  comfortable  huts  are 
fixed  up.  and  a  man  and  his  wife  stay 
there  and  have  a  real  camping-out  time. 
If  not  too  far  away  you  can  come  up  to 
the  house  for  meals  and  chores.  But  you 
must  not  linger  or  oversleep  because  in  a 
big  pit  you  have  too  much  money  at 
stake. 

The  Wood. — Here  is  another  good 
thing  about  it — you  can  use  any  kind  of 
wood  under  the  sun.  To  be  sure,  some 


The  Wood  in  Place 


kinds  will  make  better  charcoal  than 
others — yet  all  may  lie  used.  Most  people 
mix  the  various  hard  and  soft  woods,  and 
this  makes  a  good  coal.  Most  burners 
cut  the  wood  five  feet — some  5%  feet. 
This  last  is  a  favorite  length.  While  you 
can  have  all  kinds  of  wood  you  cannot 
have  all  sizes.  It  must  be  about  the  same 
size  for  good  results.  You  will  see  how 
it  looks  in  the  picture.  The  man  who 
put  up  that  pile  is  one  of  the  very  best 
burners  in  miles  around,  who  has  made 
a  business  of  it  for  years — and  a  living 
too.  He  never  peddles,  but  wholesales 
right  at  the  pit.  Wood  cut  in  the  Winter 
is  in  fine  shape  to  burn  the  next  Fall,  but 
green  and  dry  wood  should  not  be  mixed 
to  any  great  extent.  Like  big  and  small 
wood,  it  will  not  get  done  at  the  same 
time.  Perfectly  green  wood  can  be  burned 
all  night. 

Making  the  Pit. — Now  we  are  ready 
to  make  the  pit.  We  have  a  good  level 
place  for  the  pit  itself,  and  room  for  teams 
to  come  and  turn  round  and  carry  off  the 
charcoal,  also  room  for  the  “crib.”  It 
must  also  be  a  place  where  you  can  dig 
up  the  earth  without  being  too  awful 
rooty  or  stony.  If  it  is  where  you  can 
rake  up  a  good  lot  of  leaves  it  will  save 
using  hay. 

The  Cor  House. — Now  we  will  take 
some  of  this  wood  and  cut  it  right  in  half 
and  build  up  a  cob  house  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  place  where  the  pit  is  to 


be.  When  we  get  it  up  six  feet  or  so  we 
will  pile  the  wood  around  it  as  seen  in 
the  picture.  When  we  have  enough  to 
hold  it  well  we  will  run  the  cob  house  up 
another  story  and  pile  wood  around  it 
on  top  of  this  wood.  We  will  not  put 
the  wood  too  tight,  as  if  we  do  there  is 
liable  to  be  an  explosion  while  it  is  burn¬ 
ing.  How  much  wood  shall  we  put  around 
this  pile? 

The  Amount  of  Wood. — Let  us  do  a 
little  figuring.  It  is  better  to  burn  a 
good  big  pile,  at  least  after  you  have  had 
a  little  experience,  as  when  you  are  at 
it.  it  will  not  be  much  more  work  than  a 
small  pile — only  it  will  take  a  little 
longer.  A  really  big  pit  such  as  the  reg¬ 
ular  burners  put  up  will  take  25  solid 
cords.  This  will  produce  1,000  bushels, 
or  about  2.700  good-sized  bags.  When 
delivered  in  town  this  ought  to  bring  $300, 
and  in  some  cities  much  more.  This 
would  be  $12  a  cord  for  the  wood,  and 
is  a  grand  good  price  as  you  see.  If  the 
coal  is  good  you  would  quite  likely  get 
enough  over  the  $300  to  pay  for  tin'  bags. 
Of  course  12  or  15  cords  will  make  a 
very  fair  pit  if  you  are  going  to  try  it 
for  the  first  time. 

How  to  Cover  the  Pit. — Now  we  will 
take  leaves  or,  if  we  cannot  get  the  leaves, 


The  Pit  Smoking 

we  will  take  cheap  meadow  hay,  and  put 
enough  on  to  keep  the  dirt  from  rattling 
down  through  the  wood.  We  can  let  the 
dirt  follow  along  with  the  first  covering 
so  it  will  not  blow  off.  If  we  have  good, 
heavy,  tough  sods  we  may  not  need  either 
leaves  or  hay.  But  one  or  the  other  cov¬ 
ering  is  generally  used.  Now  we  will 
put  on  about  four  good  inches  of  dirt. 
We  will  cover  it  all  up  except  just  the 
top  of  our  cob  house  in  the  middle, 
which  is  about  two  feet  square.  Be  sure 
to  dig  up  plenty  of  loose  dirt  to  use  in  a 
hurry  in  case  needed.  Have  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  dirt  quite  uniform,  so  as  not 
to  leave  any  thin  places  for  the  flame  to 
break  out  easily. 

Starting  the  Fire. — Now  let  the  Par¬ 
son  say  right  here  that  if  it  were  any  way 
possible  to  get  some  one  of  experience  to 
come  and  start  the  fire  in  this  pit  and 
stay  around  a  day  or  two,  he  would  do 
it,  no  matter  if  it  cost  something.  It  is 
a  trick  to  burn  charcoal,  and  it  is  a  still 
bigger  trick  to  burn  it  right.  Of  course 
one  can  learn  by  experience,  but  it  is 
often  a  mighty  expensive  way.  “Exper¬ 
ience  is  a  good  teacher,  and  fools  will 
learn  in  no  other  way”  is  a  pretty  good 
proverb  after  all.  It  is  too  hard  work  to 
cut  the  wood  and  get  it  all  ready  to  have 
it  turn  out  poor,  fine,  ashy  stuff.  It  must 


Freight  Prepaid 

Each  year  my  catalog  is 

used  by  thousands  of  farmers 
as  their  FENCE  BUYING  GUIDE. 

It  is  their  guide  on  both  PRICE  _ 
and  QUALITY.  For  over  35  years  I  have 
been  saving  farmers  money  on  fence  and 
giving  them  best  quality.  Get  this  Big,  New 
95-page  Bargain  Book  and  see  how  you  can 


Save  Money  on  Every  Rod 


of  fence  you  need.  Catalog  shows  150 
styles— more  than  you  could  find  in  25  stores. 
Read  this  from  W.  S.  Ruff: 

“I  have  270  rods  of  your  fence  and  three 
other  makes  on  my  farm.  Yours  is  not  only 
much  cheaper,  but  much  better.  It’s  the 
best  fence  we  can  get." 


my  BIG  rpcc 

catalog  rntt 

It  costs  only  a  postal  to  find  out  why  a 
half  million  other  farmers  swear  by  BROWN 
FENCE.  They  have  bought  over  125  million 
rods.  They  find  BROWN  FENCE  heavier, 
stiffer,  stronger,  stands  up  longer  and  re¬ 
sists  rust  better.  It  is  made  of  genuine, 
Basic,  Open  Hearth  Wire,  which  is  then  so 
heavily  galvanized  it  stands  the  Acid  Test 
as  none  others  do.  Send  for  this  Free  Book 
and  learn  why  BROWN  FENCE  costs  less 
and  lastsllonger. 

Write  for  ft  Today 

Remember,  I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  and 
send  you  a  sample  to  test.  Don’t  buy  until 
you  get  all  these  fence  facts.  I  prove  my^quality 
before  you  buy.  Get  the  Book  and  Sample  for  your 
guidance.  Both  sent  free.  (14) 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.759  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  Lawn 
Fence  in  the  Country — at  Factory  Prices! 


FERTILIZERS 
and  CROPS  > 

An  excellent  work 
on  soils,  manures 
and  fertilizers, 
crops  and  practical 
farm  information 
in  general.  Price 
$2.50.  For  sjtle  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-Y0KKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


Dorit  buy  aPi$  in  a  Poke 


SEND  for  THIS 
FREE  BOOK 


If  you  buy  a  furnace  without  finding  out  what’s 
underneath  the  cover  you  are  buying  more  care¬ 
lessly  than  if  you  bought  a  pig  in  a  bag. 

It’s  the  care  and  expert  knowledge  that  goes  into  the  parts 
under  the  cover  that  make  the  furnace  a  successful  heater. 

N  P-  Sterling  Furnace 

The  One  Register  Furnace 

Is  the  product  of  a  firm  of  over  60  years  experience  in 
building  high  grade  ranges  and  heaters,  and  under  its 
cover  is  as  high  quality  a  furnace  as  can  be  manufactured. 
The  NP  is  designed  especially  to  heat  the  entire  house  with  one  register  and 
to  do  it  comfortably  and  easily  with  the  least  amount  of  fuel. 

Study  the  cross  section  and  you  will  see  why  with  the  NP  the  air  is  forced 
to  circulate  more  rapidly  than  is  possible  in  any  other  type  of  construction, 
and  remember  the  faster  the  circulation  the  better  the  one  register  furnace 
heats  the  house. 

A— Scientific  Sterling  construction  insuring  perfect  combustion,  and  saving 
of  fuel. 

B—  Extra  large  heating  dome  which  heats  air  passing  around  it  more  quickly 
and  to  higher  temperature  with  less  fire. 

C— Outside  air  passages  keep  the  air  cool  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
and  so  make  the  air  flow  very  swiftly  thru  the  heating  chambers  D,  and 
then  pours  it  out  with  great  force  thru  the  register. 

These  outside  air  passages  are  vital  Sterling  features.  Here  are  some 
others:  a  cool  cellar,  feed  door  large  enough  for  chunks  of  wood,  heavy 
grey  iron  castings  (no  scrap  used),  special  fire  pot  where  natural  gas 
and  solid  fuel  are  used,  special  three  point  dust  and  gas  proof  joints, 
extra  large  air  moistener. 

Send  for  our  free  book  and  find  out  about  this  high 
grade  furnace  which  is  made  by  the  same  firm 
who  manufactures 

THE  STERLING  RANGE 

Tlie  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  one  hod  of  coal 

Send  for  the  free  book  and  your  deal-  // 
ers  name  and  find  out  about  furnaces. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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be  that  you  can  find  some  old  chap  round 
that  in  his  younger  day  helped  his  father 
in  the  business.  Go  and  get  him  and  you 
do  everything  yourself,  only  have  him 
round  to  watch  you  and  tell  you  how. 

Striking  tiie  Match. — But  we  will 
light  it  just  the  same  if  we  cannot  get 
anyone  to  show  us.  We  will  take  a  paper 
bag  and  put  in  fine  kindlings  and  saturate 
it  Avith  kerosene,  and  standing  over  the 
cob  house  we  will  light  it  drop  it  down 
the  chimney-like  hole.  We  will  follow  it 
up  with  more  kindlings,  and  then  short 
wood,  and  it  will  burn  and  roar,  and  we 
will  fill  the  hole  full  of  wood,  and  when 
it  is  going  well  we  will  cover  the  top  with 
sods  and  dirt,  leaving  only  a  few  vent 
holes,  such  as  would  be  be  made  with  a 
crowbar.  _  Smoke  will  seep  out  through 
the  covering  till  a  haze  hangs  over  the 
whole  valley,  but  it  is  all  right  as  long  as 
the  flame  does  not  burst  out.  You  will 
encourage  the  fire  to  move  about  the  pile 
from  place  to  place  by  making  holes 
through  the  dirt,  the  size  of  a  crowbar 
bole.  Be  sure  the  fire  works  clear  down 
around  the  edges.  It  will  probably  take 
a  good  week  for  you  to  burn  your  first 
pit. 

Wasted  Wood. — It  is  wood  that  can¬ 
not  be  sawed  into  lumber,  or  the  tops  of 
trees  that  have  been  sawed,  or  tops  of 
trees  from  which  ties  have  been  hewn, 
or  slabs  from  where  the  sawmill  has  been, 
that  is  generally  used  for  charcoal.  Be 
sure  not  to  put  in  wood  that  is  worth 
much  more  for  something  else.  Lumber 
is  very  high,  and,  if  you  have  chestnut, 
be  sure  you  save  out  plenty  of  posts  for 
the  farm,  as  with  the  disappearance  of 
this  valuable  wood  it  will  be  hard  to  get 
good  fence  posts  without  buying  iron 
ones,  and  these  will  be  very  high  for 
some  time. 

Hewing  Ties. — Hewing  ties  on  the 
Lonely  Road  has  taken  a  great  boom  this 
Winter,  as  the  railroad  has  suddenly 
given  notice  that  it  will  take  many  kinds 
of  wood  that  it  would  never  touch  at  any 
price  before.  For  instance,  it  will  now 
take  practically  anything  but  poplar  and 
one  or  two  other  woods.  It  will  take 
white  birch  if  big  enough,  and  all  kinds 
of  ash  and  even  swamp  maple. 

Get  Directions. — If  you  have  any  ties 
to  spare  and  intend  to  get  them  out  be 
sure  to  get  the  printed  directions  from 
the  railroad.  They  are  very  particular 
about  everything.  They  must  be  just 
such  a  size  and  just  so  long,  and  must  be 
marked  in  just  such  a  way.  They  must 
be  piled  so  far  from  the  tracks  as  not  to 
obscure  the  engineer’s  view,  and  must  not 
be  piled  over  12  high.  Each  kind  of  wood 
must  be  piled  by  itself,  and  so  on  and  so 
on.  But  there  is  nothing  but  what  any¬ 
one  can  comply  with  easily  enough,  and 
there  is  good  money  right  now  in  ties, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  they  will 
be  any  cheaper. 

A  Regular  Godsend. — The  railroad 
treats  the  ties  now  by  dipping  them  in 
huge  vats  of  hot  creosote  substance  to 
make  them  last  much  longer.  That  is 
why  it  takes  about  all  kinds  of  wood. 
Swamp  maple  has  been  a  veritable  eye¬ 
sore  and  waste  for  years  in  the  far  back 
country.  Farmers  who  owned  it  groaned 
over  the  perpetual  taxes,  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  But  now  it  is  quite  a  different 
story,  for  the  trees  grow  tall  and  slim 
and  will  bring  good  prices  for  ties.  The 
man  who  built  and  owns  the  biggest 
hotel  in  a  nearby  city  made  his  money 
in  the  tie  business,  starting  as  a  hewer 
at  10  cents  per.  Of  course  green  ties  are 
heavy  things  to  draw  and  handle,  but  if 
it  can  be  done  on  a  sled  it  is  not  so  bad. 
This  work  can  be  done  in  the  Winter  and 
the  charcoal  burned  in  the  early  Spring 
and  Fall.  The  burning  has  to  be  done 
when  not  so  cold  that  the  earth  for  cover 
freezes. 

Taking  Out  the  Coal. — But  there, 
we  'most  forgot  to  fake  down  that  coal 
when  we  got  it  burned  and  put  it  in  the 
crib.  We  will  take  the  potato  hooks  and 
carefully  rake  off  any  chunks  of  dirt  or 
stones ;  what  goes  through  the  fingers  of 
the  potato  hook  may  stay  on  the  pile.  Of 
course  the  hay  and  leaves  have  disappeared 
altogether.  Then  we  will  begin  at  the 
edge  and  begin  to  rake  out  the  coal :  this 
fine  dust  on  top  simply  sifts  through  to 
the  ground.  We  will  take  rails  and  poles 
as  seen  in  the  picture  and  make  a  “crib” 
and  put  in  the  coal  and  cover  it  over 
with  boards.  Do  not  let  it  get  soaked 
with  rain.  And  be  careful  the  fire  is  all 
out  of  it.  for  more  than  one  such  crib 
has  caught  fire  and  the  whole  thing  been 
lost,  crib  and  all.  Now  we  are  ready  to 
bag  it  up  for  delivery  or  let  the  retailer 
come  and  get  it  right  from  the  crib.  We 
will  pile  up  the  dust  for  use  on  the  next 
pile;  we  will  throw  a  few  bushels  of  the 
finer  coal  into  the  wagon  to  throw  into 
the  henhouse,  and  then  we  will  go  home 
and  do  what  may  seem  the  biggest  job  of 
all — wash  the  black  from  our  hands  and 
faces ! 

New  Year’s. — And  here  it  is  New 
Year's  again,  and  a  greeting  from  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson  to  bis  many  friends —  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  Lonely  Road.  This  will 
certainly  be  a  wonderful  year — nearly 
the  whole  world  to  be  fixed  up  and  ar¬ 
ranged  all  over  again.  It  will  be  a  won¬ 
derful  peace  table,  and  may  those  that 
sit  there  ever  remember  that  nothing  is 
ever  settled  till  it  is  settled  right.  ITow 
many  peace  tables  of  the  past  have  been 
made  dreadful  failures  from  forgetting 
that  simple  truth!  And  the  Parson  some¬ 
times  thinks  of  that  other  peace  table 
where  One  greater  than  a  Wilson  or  a 
Lloyd  George  or  a  Clemenceau  shall  pre¬ 
side.  and  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  of  all 
the  battles  of  life  shall  be  settled,  and 
forever  settled  right. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Sparc  the  Rod  and  Spoil  the  Child 

Do  children  need  correction  and  some¬ 
times  punishment?  I  think  you  will  all 
agree  with  me  that  they  do.  Now  tell 
me  why  you  correct  and  punish  your  own 
particular  children.  Is  it  from  selfish¬ 
ness,  anger  or  ambition?  A  child  of  six, 
we  will  say,  pulls  a  cherished  piece  of 
china  from  the  table  and  it  is  destroyed, 
lou  seize  him  and  give  him  a  good  hard 
shaking.  “You  naughty,  naughty  bov,  to 
break  my  best  plate.”  With  the  accent 
on  the  “my.”  It  was  an  accident,  the 
child  was  passing  and  the  piece  of  china 
was  too  near  the  edge  of  the  table.  The 
child  is  given  the  same  punishment  he 
would  receive  if  he  had  deliberately 
thrown  the  plate  to  the  floor  because  of 
its  value  to  you.  If  you  shake  him  hard 
for  a  plate  knocked  to  the  floor  by  acci¬ 
dent  how  much  harder  must  you  punish 
him  to  be  consistent  if  he  should  climb 
up  on  the  bureau  and  break  the  best  mir¬ 
ror,  which  is  a  genuine  heirloom? 

The  child,  we  will  say.  starts  the  toy 
engine  just  in  time  to  trip  you  up  as  you 
come  through  the  door,  giving  you  a  hard 
bump..  You  jump  up,  seize  the  fire  shovel 
and  give  him  a  good  warming,  especially 
if  he  laughed  at  the  fall.  Ten  to  one  he 
does  not  know  what  the  spanking  is  for, 
and  you  in  your  anger  probably  do  not 
tell  i.L,i  why  you  are  laying  on  while 
his  cries  of  surprise  and  fear  only  in¬ 
crease  your  anger.  “But.”  you  say,  “he 
should  have  known  I  was  coming  just 
then.”  .  But  could  he  know?  Has  he 
ever  tripped  you  up  in  this  way  before? 
Have  you  ever  warned  him  not  to  run 
the  toy.  too  near  the  door  where  an  un¬ 
suspecting  person  might  step  on  it?  If 
you,  a  grown  person,  possessing  all  your 
faculties,  have  not  the  foresight  to  see  the 
boy  and  the  toy  near  the  door  will  be 
liable  to  cause  a  catastrophe,  do  you  give 
the  child  credit  for  greater  wisdom  and 
foresight  or  do  you  punish  him  in  just 
plain  everyday  anger? 

Now  to  turn  to  ambition  in  connection 
with  correction.  First  we  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  “lie  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is 
greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.” 
Never  under  any  circumstances  whatever 
punish  a  child  in  any  way,  shape  or  man¬ 
ner  unless  you  are  in  full  possession  of 
your  faculties,  which  you  have  not  in 
control  when  angry.  Next,  do  not  let  any 
personal  likes  or  desires  govern  the 


amount  of  the  punishment.  Let  the  de¬ 
gree  of  correction  fit  the  crime,  as  you 
might  say. 

Remember  the  “child  is  father  to  the 
man.”  .  You  wish  your  boy  to  be  the  best 
and  .  brightest  man  in  the  country.  You 
realize  that  as  he  goes  through  life  he 
will  meet  hard  knocks.  You  wish  to 
stand  between  him  and  all  harm,  but  you 
cannot  always  be  at  his  right  hand  ;  he 
must  learn  to  think  and  act  alone.  There 
are  many  things  if  taught  him  while  he 
is  young  will  save  him  many  a  heartache 
when  older.  A  child  admires  and  appre¬ 
ciates  justice.  Be  firm  and  especially 
truthful  to  him.  Do  not  promise  him  a 
whipping  unless  you  mean  to  give  it  to 
him  if  he  disobeys.  I  have  a  little  boy 
friend  who  told  me  one  day :  “My  father 
says  he  is_  going  to  lick  me  if  I  go  home 
row,  but  I  will  wait  till  supper  time  and 
he  will  forget.”  I  fear  for  that  boy’s 
future.  His  father  will  have  lied  to  him 
if  he  does  not  punish  him.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  the  boy  needed  the  correction. 
Is  there  any  wonder  the  boy  gets  to  be 
untruthful? 

Then  be  sure  the  punishment  fits  the 
case.  One  of  my  boys  was  using  a  new 
hatchet  to  chop  down  a  tree.  His  brother 
tried  to  climb  the  tree  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  result  he  chopped  brother’s  fin¬ 
ger  off.  Should  I  whip  the  boy  who 
chopped,  off  the  finger?  lie  was  almost 
sick. as  it  was,  and  I  said  almost  nothing 
to  him  except  to  tell  him  to  be  more  care¬ 
ful  and  not  to  use  the  hatchet  when  others 
were  near.  .  This  sort  of  an  accident  hap¬ 
pens  once  in  a  lifetime.  All  the  whip¬ 
pings  in  the  world  will  not  put  the  finger 
on,  and  the  boy  certainly  could  not  be 
hired  to  cut  off  another  finger. 

If  the  boy  in  a  fit  of  anger  should  have 
grabbed  up  the  ax  and  chopped  his 
brother  I  should  have  given  full  punish¬ 
ment,  not  for  the  cutting  but  for  the 
anger,  and  I  plan  to  have  the  deed  and 
the  result  thoroughly  understood  before 
the  punishment  begins. 

I  have  six  children,  the  oldest  eleven, 
and  five  of  them  boys.  So  far  I  have  not 
had  to  use  corporal  punishment  more 
than  twice  on  any  one  of  them,  simply 
because  they  know  I  shall  not  punish  un¬ 
less  they  are  in  need  of  it,  and  they  know 
that  if  I  tell  them  I  shall  punish  them 
for  an  act  if  repeated  I  shall  surely  do  so. 

We  are  often  complimented  on  our 


well-behaved,  loving,  clear-eyed  children. 
It  is  indeed  surprising  how  a  little  fore¬ 
sight  and  self-control  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  helps  make  the  home  peaceful 
and  starts  the  boys  toward  manhood  with 
the  right  outlook. 

So  I  say  have  ambition  for  the  boys. 
Study  to  direct  their  boyhood  and  to  cor¬ 
rect  their  mis-steps  so  that  they  may 
grow  up  into  strong,  honest,  God-fearing 
men,  «  P 


Children  and  Dogs 

As  I  was  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  this 
evening,  my  mind  was  attracted  by  the 
headline  “Dogs  and  Children.”  As  i  read 
a  few  lines  more,  my  mind  reflected  back 
to  the  time  that  I  read  the  advertisement, 
referred  to  by  A.  J.  Hill.  I  first  glanced 
over  the  advertisement  in  silence,  then 
laughed  aloud.  My  children  had  been 
playing  about  me,  and  they  looked  up  and 
exclaimed,  “What  did  you  see.  Daddy?” 
I  r.ad  the  advertisement  so  they  could 
hear,  and  the  little  boy  remarked,  “Some 
lover  of  kids,  don’t  you  think?”  and  the 
little  girl  added,  “I  expect  ‘Advertiser’ 
can  do  enough  growling,  and  they  don’t 
need  any  clogs.”  I  formed  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  I  am  looking  for  a  position  as 
farm  foreman  or  would  lease  an  equipped 
farm  on  shares,  or  would  consider  a 
monthly  proposition  if  I  can  get  the  price 
and  other  privileges.  The  location  must 
be  in  the  northern  half  of  Ohio.  I  have 
five  children,  but  no  dogs ;  therefore  my 
application  would  not  appeal  to  “Adver¬ 
tiser.”  I  hope  we  are  judging  this  adver¬ 
tiser  wrong.  I  hope  his  affections  are 
greater  for  the  human  race  than  for  the 
canine,  although  we  have  just  such  peo¬ 
ple.  Some  would  rather  fondle  a  poodle 
than  to  hear  the  cooing  and  laughter  of 
a  playful  infant,  but  “Advertiser”  wants 
neither,  so  there  you  have  it. 

Ohio.  GROVER  C.  FORD. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  a  flood  of  let¬ 
ters  about  that  advertisement  classing 
children  with  dogs.  We  do  not  believe 
the  advertiser  meant  it  just  as  these  par¬ 
ents  take  his  meaning. 


“In  reconstructing  matters,  what  shall 
we  do  with  the  weaker  sex?”  “Winch  is 
it?” — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Delco- Light  is  the  complete  electric  light  and  power 
plant.  When  you  install  Delco-Light  you  get  bright, 
clean,  safe,  electric  lights  in  every  room  of  your  house, — 
in  every  part  of  your  barn  and  outbuildings.  You  get 
electric  power  at  the  house, — to  pump  the  water,  to  run 
the  washer,  wringer,  cream  separator  and  churn.  You 
get  electric  power  at  the  barn, — to  turn  the  cornsheller, 
the  grindstone  and  the  fanning  mill, — all  of  this,  bright, 
safe,  electric  lights  and  dependable  electric  power,  at 
the  touch  of  a  convenient  button. 

Delco-Light  pays  for  itself  by  the  work  that  it  does. 
It  is  dependable,  durable  and  efficient, — recommended 
and  endorsed  by  more  than  70,000  satisfied  users 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  your  guarantee  of  its 
satisfactory  operation.  Write  us  today  for  your  copy 
of  the  new  Delco-Light  catalogue,  giving  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  and  further  complete  details . 

THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Distributors 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  52  Park  Place.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Domestic  Electric  Company.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Suburban  Electric  Development  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Put  the  Delco-Light  Power  Stand 
to  work  for  you.  It  is  an  efficient, 
portable  electric  motor  that  you  can 
easily  carry  from  one  job  to  another 


Complete  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Plan  t for  Fa rms  and  County  Homes 
If- Cranking-Ail •  Cooled -Ball  Bearings 
No  Belts-  Only  One  Place  to  Oil-  Thick. 
-  Plates,  Long  Lived  Battery  -  ; 
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wken  Kis 
coat  is  rough 

You  know  what  It  means.  Bad  blood! 
And  if  you  don't  take  steps  to  prevent  it, 
probably  an  ailing  horse  on  your  hands. 

There  is  one  simple  and  good  thing  for 
you  to  do  right  away— give  him 

SLEEKEK' 

Mix  it  with  the  feed? 

SLEEKENE  is  to  aid  digestion,  regulate 
the  bowels,  stimulate  the  liver  ami  im¬ 
prove  the  kidneys,  also  to  purify  and  en¬ 
rich  the  blood.  For  obstinate,  sores,  thrush, 
scratches  or  grease  heel,  also  apply  Han¬ 
ford's  Balsam  of  Myrrh  externally. 

SLEEK ENE  acts  as  a  great  tonic,  too. 
for  cattle  and  helps  a  lot  to  put  run-down 
or  wormy  sheep  and  swine  back  in  shapo 
again. 

Get  a  Trial  Package 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  send  his 
name  and  50  cents  and  a  full  size  package 
will  be  sent  you.  postpaid. 


Made  only  by 

G.  C.  Hanford  Mfg. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Co. 


pUT  BAG  BALM,  the  great 
*■  healing  ointment,  on  guard 
in  your  cow  barn,  and  the  little 
hurts  will  never  become  big. 

Bag  Balm  has  a  wonderful 
penetrating,  soothing  and  heal¬ 
ing  effect  on  any  wound,  scratch, 
cut  or  inflamed  part.  It  is  used 
constantly  in  the  best  dairies  for 
all  diseases  of  the  udder  and 
teats,  such  as  caked  bag,  sore 
teats,  bunches,  chapping,  etc. 

Keep  Bag  Balm  on  hand;  feed  dealers 
and  druggists  sell  it  in  liberal 
60c  packages. 

Booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkle*,’*  »ent  free. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

lyndonville,  vt. 


MINERAL'S 

HEAVE  years 

.COMPOUND 


4a 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Hour  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS  ° 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets 


I1NEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  f% 

Bone  Spavin** 

Nomatter  how  old  the'ease,  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

Fleming’s  Spavin  and 
Ringbone  Paste,  $2  a  Bottle 

One  application  usually  enough.  Intended 
only  for  established  cases  of  Bone  Spavin, 

Ringbone  and  Sidebone.  Money  back  if  it 
fails.  Write  for  FLEMING’S  VEST-POCKET 
VETERINARY  ADVISER.  It  is  FREE. 

Cl  r  mi  Blip  DDfiC  300  Union  stock  Yards, 

■  LLlYlilfU  DttUo.  Chemists,  Chicago,  III 

WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send. for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,  5,  Ea*ton,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Profit  in  Cow  vs.  Pigs  and  Chickens 

Would  it  pay  to  raise  pigs  if  you  have 
everything  to  buy,  as  it  pays  to  keep 
hens?  If  so,  give  me  a  ration  for  grow¬ 
ing  pigs.  Or  would  it  pay  better  to  keep 
a  cow  if  one  has  free  pasture?  Please 
give  me  a  feeding  ration  for  a  milch  cow. 

New  York.  u.  K. 

The  small  flock  of  poultry  is  clearly  the 
most  profitable  unit  to  maintain,  largely 
because  they  will  consume  waste  products 
and  scavenge  around  the  place,  and  not 
require  a  large  amount  of  purchased  feed. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again 
that  the  small  flock  of  birds,  approxi¬ 
mately  25  head,  is  far  more  profitable  per 
bird  than  obtains  where  hundreds  of  hens 
make  up  the  flock.  As  far  as  pork  pro¬ 
duction  is  concerned,  the  same  rule  ap¬ 
plies,  only  in  part.  It  is  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  a  pig  that  is  kept  in  close 
confinement  and  fed  entirely  on  purchased 
feeds  would  yield  a  new  dollar  for  an  old 
one.  Ilis  quarters  would  no  doubt  be 
filthy,  he  would  be  expected  to  consume 
the  refuse  and  waste  materials  from  the 
kitchen,  garden  and  granary  and  probably 
would  not  have  access  to  forage  crops  or 


give  her  very  little  else  than  cornmeal 
with  about  10  per  cent  of  oil  meal  added, 
although  I  would  continue  feeding  some 
clover  hay  if  she  would  eat  it. 


A  New  York  Dairy  Problem 

Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  following : 

I  have  a  farm  in  Westchester  County, 
about  30  miles  from  New  York  City,  con¬ 
taining  a  great  deal  of  so-called  pasture 
land  ;  that  is,  there  is  sufficient  space  for 
cattle  to  roam  over,  but,  so  far  as  I  can 
observe,  not  very  good  grazing.  I  can 
raise  sufficient  corn  of  excellent  quality 
to  fill  a  silo  or  two  (only  have  one  up 
now),  and  also  crop  about  25  or  30  tons 
of  ordinary  hay.  I  propose  making  this 
tonnage  into  clover,  if  possible.  The  ques¬ 
tion  upon  which  I  wish  enlightenment  is : 
Do  you  think  it  possible  to  run  a_  dairy 
profitably  consisting  of  say  30  or  35  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys  or  Guernseys  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  butter  and  cream?  The  market  is 
so  close,  and  transportation  charges  nom¬ 
inal,  and  patrons  will  pay  top  prices  for 
good  products.  Can  this  be  done,  without 
the  necessary  grazing  pasturage?  What 
is  the  best  method  of  getting  this  present 
hay  land  of  mine  into  clover?  A.  K.  b. 

New  York. 

There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  cream  and 


A  Good  Home  for  a  Contented  Pig 


pasture  grass.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  dairy  cow  would  be  more  profit¬ 
able  than  either  pigs  or  chickens.  The 
dairy  cow  is  the  most  economical  pro¬ 
ducer  of  human  food  that  we  have.  Given 
100  pounds  of  digestible  food  nutrients 
and  she  will  produce  over  IS  pounds  of 
edible  solids.  The  same  amount  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  fed  to  a  pig  will  yield 
less  than  15  pounds,  which  is  three  times 
as  large  as  will  obtain  in  case  this  same 
amount  is  supplied  to  a  beef  steer,  wether 
or  chicken. 

Milk  is  the  most  nutritious  and  best 
balanced  food  that  we  have,  and  even  at 
its  present  high  cost  it  ranks  easily  as 
the  most  economical  source  of  human 
food.  Therefore,  if  I  were  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  keeping  of  a  cow  and  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  a  few  pigs  or  chickens.  I  would 
prefer  the  cow,  and  I  would  feed  he/  the 
following  purchased  feeds:  100  pounds 
cornmeal,  100  pounds  ground  oats,  50 
pounds  wheat  bran,  50  pounds  oil  meal. 
If  she  weighed  850  pounds  and  produced 
30  pounds  of  milk  per  day  I  would  feed 
her  10  pounds  of  the  above  mixture  and 
in  addition  give  her  all  of  the  clover  hay 
or  Alfalfa  hay  she  would  clean  up  with 
relish.  I  would  also  buy  100  pounds  of 
dried  beet  pulp  if  I  could  get  it.  and 
would  take  five  pounds  of  this  material 
and  soak  it  for  12  hours  and  feed  this 
moistened  material  in  two  equal  feedings 
morning  and  night.  If  the  beet  pulp  is 
added  to  the  ration,  it  would  be  prudent 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  grain  fed.  There 
is  something  about  beet  pulp  that  is  very 
useful  for  feeding  dairy  cows  that  are 
not  supplied  with  any  other  succulence 
and  it  is  known  that  it  aids  in  the  di¬ 
gestion  of  other  feeds  and  adds  a  tone  to 
the  system  that  is  very  essential  for 
economical  milk  production.  During  the 
Summer  mouths,  if  this  cow  has  access 
to  the  lawn  or  pasture  grass,  I  would 
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A.  H.  S.  A.  16643 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 

Purchase,  N.  Y. 


APPLY 

Ophir  Farm  - 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEPS 


33  registered  Hampshire  ewes  in  iamb  to  register¬ 
ed  ram.  13  registered  ewe  lambs,  1  registered 
-  All  extra  choice  stock. 


ram.  ah  u.Mia  uiuiuu  stuuu. 

A.  C.  WEBBER,  Long  Meadows,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-40  Shropshire  Sheep 

1—2 — 3  years  old.  Also  3  young  Rams.  All  in  fine  condi 
tion.  \\ .  KAVMO.M)  SELl.KG'K,  Huntington,  L.  I 

1 0  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  &e0d 

FRED  VAN  VLEET,  -  Lodi,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  Ail  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Milk  records  kept.  Write  lor  price  and  particulars 

onllerd  lleadina  Bulls.  WalnutGroveFarm,Washlngtonville,N.Y. 

SWISS  GOATS  SVes  $40  up 

None  milking  to  sell.  Only  letters  enclosing  stamp 
answered.  S.  T  Sharpies,  R.  D.  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 

U:~L  IIOLSTF.INS,  GUERNSEYS,  JERSEYS  ill 

nlgn  uraoe  LOWS  Carload  Lots  and  tingle  animals. 
Telephone  Connection.  O.  L.  KAKLIMJKK,  Mousey,  X.  Y. 


HORSES 


ShetlandPonies 

herd  in  biggest.  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U  S. 

50  Head  Shetland AN,,,  AKOK,i  . 


now  price  list. 


ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
FRED  STEWART.  Espyvillo,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE-BreedersTake  Notice 

|  2  Registered  Stallions  JericoPtrcleronStallion  ^ 

!  of  America  Society  Rocorded.  Color— Dark  | 
!  Brown.  Weight — ItioOlbs.:  17  Hands.  Foaled —  | 
1  19U7.  Sound.  Gentle  to  Handle  and  works  in  | 

■  all  Harness.  Sure  Foal  Getter  and  very  Active.  ( 
J  One  (1)  Shire  Bred  Stallion — FOX  the  3rd  | 

■  No.  7081,  America  Society  Recorded.  Foaled—  | 

*  1900.  Coloi — Sorrel.  Weight — 1750  lbs.  17  Hands.  | 

•  Very  Handsome  and  Sure. 

J  One  Black  Percheron  Mare-  NORDICA  | 

*  Recorded  No.  49291.  Foaled— 1900.  Weight — 1G50  ( 

•  lbs.  Sound  and  a  fine  Brood  Mare.  Selling  out  on  ( 

■  account  of  Labor  Conditions  and  Sold  at  a  liar-  _ 
I  gain orExchange for Reg.HolsteinHeifers orRe-  _ 
I  public  Trucks.  Address  F.  P.  Miller,  Sprinutown,  Pa.  ■ 

fmm ----------------- -...--J 


butter  in  the  c-ity,  and  you  should  have 
no  difficulty  iu  finding  a  special  trade  for 
such  products.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
there  would  be  more  profit  in  selling  the 
cream  than  would  prevail  in  case  the  but- 
terfat  was  churned  into  butter.  You 
could  utilize  the  skim-milk  for  raising 
pigs  and  calves,  and  the  production  and 
delivery  of  the  cream  would  involve  less 
annoyance  than  would  prevail  in  case 
either  the  butter  or  the  milk  were  han¬ 
dled.  You  must  realize,  however,  that  you 
must  have  at  least  $1  per  quart  net  for  i 
your  cream  if  the  prevailing  price  of  milk 
at  the  farm  was  10c,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
require  about  10  quarts  of  milk  to  yield 
one  quart  of  40  per  cent  cream. 

Of  necessity  you  would  have  to  utilize 
Jerseys  or  Guernseys,  as  it  is  admitted  on 
every  hand  that  for  the  production  of 
cream  or  butter  they  stand  unrivaled. 
The  fat  globules  are  larger  and  more  eas¬ 
ily  separated.  The  milk,  particularly  of 
the  Guernseys,  has  a  very  attractive,  rich 
color,  and  the  use  of  either  of  these 
breeds  would  involve  the  handling  of  less 
milk  for  the  same  volume  of  cream  than 
would  obtain  from  any  other  source  of 
supply.  I  would  by  all  means  establish  a 
herd  of  purebred  animals,  insisting  that 
the  income  from  the  sale  of  the  cream 
would  cover  generously  all  production  and 
maintenance  costs,  relying  upon  the  sale 
of  purebred  animals  for  the  major  portion 
of  the  dividends.  This  practice  would  re¬ 
lease  you  from  the  annoyance  of  milk 
inspectors  and  from  interference  from  of¬ 
ficials  who  insist  upon  the  enforcement 
of  rules  and  regulations  that  are  not 
based  upon  practical  experience  or  de¬ 
pendable  knowledge. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  having 
available  pasturage  and  grazing  areas, 
especially -for  the  use  of  young  animals. 
It  is  uphill  business  to  grow  and  develop 
‘’Continued  on  page  144) 


Kenlucky  Jacks  and  Horses 

Big  bone,  Kentucky,  Mammoth  jacks,  Pereheroii 
mares,  mules,  easy  riding  saddle  horses.  Liberty 
bonds  taken.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

The  Cook  Farms,  -  Lexington,  Ky. 


SWINE 


“HAMPSHIRES”! 

They  grow  over  a  pound  11  day  if  fed  Intel-  7 
ligeutly.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bulls.  • 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 

Box  R  -  Bird-In-Hand,  Pa. 

TAMWORThU  HAMPSME  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOI.DS-I.YBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  YVestview  Stock  Farm 

jj.  i  \Vli»ftton-8iilen»,  N.  C. 

High  Glass  Tamworths  15(nb8.P  fJ  a  i  i  s  not 

closely  related.  EDGEW00D  FARM,  West  Stephentown,  N  Y 


Reg 


Poland  Chinas  c,,°Iora  Immu?ed-  Sitedby 


^  Half  Ton  boars  from  dams  that 

weigh  to  800.  30  Tops  from  60  pigs  for  January  Delivery. 
E.  ROWELL,  -  Scottsburg,  Virginia 

Big  Western  Type  Poland-China  *«di:«.°Duroc  Swine 

Offer  Bred  Sows,  Gil’s,  Service  Hoars  and  Pigs. 

FA1KHOPE  FAIUIS,  -  Berkshire,  N.  V. 

For Sale-O .  I . C.  Boars  ready~ for  servi(,° 


JAY  G.  TOWNSEND, 


and  O.  I.  O.  pigs 

Memphis 


(J.  pigs. 

s,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  While  Pigs 

EUGENE  P.  ROGERS,  -  WayvHle,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Ohester'Whites 

Service  Boars.  Bred  gilts  and  August  pigs. 

A.  A.  SCI  I  <>  KELL,  -  llouvelton,  N.  V. 


oic 


Sows  bred  to  S.  V.  Schoolmaster. 
SPUING  VALLEY  KAllSI,  Hemplil*,  N.  I. 


Choice  Sow 

Chester  White,  3  mos.-old,  at  $18  each,  or  $38  per 
pair.  Some  of  the  best  growthy  stock  we  ever  raised. 
Pedigrees  free.  Booking  orders  now  for  spring  pigs 
and  bred  gilts.  BRAN0RETH  LAKE  FARM,  Branilreth.  N  Y. 


Registered 

BOA  Its— Ready  fo 


O.  I, 


rj  Jbn 

BOAYFS— Ready  for  Service .  S30 

GILTS— Open . .  .  -10 

Also  younger  stock.  Nupplyis  limited.  Do  notdelay. 

ORDER  NOW  CRICKET  HILL  FARMS.  Kyserike.  N.  Y. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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.  SWINE 


REGISTERED 


“The  lied  Hog' 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


A  quality  held  estab¬ 
lished  to  fill  the  needs 
of  most  critical  buyers. 

Send  for  descriptive 
prices  and  catalog. 

Write  for  our 

VALUABLE  BOOK 

on  hog  management 
Free  during  January 


First  Choice,  Early  Fall  Boar  of  Sow  Pips,  $40.00  per  Pair 
Second  Choice,  Early  Fall  Boar  of  Sow  Pigs,  30.00  per  Pair 

All  from  noted  950-lb.  boars  and  big  jcrowthy  sows.  This  low 
price  to  encourage  the  raising  of  thoroughbred  Red  Hogs  and  make 
room  for  more.  ENFIELD  FARMS,  ENFIELD,  CONN. 


BERKSHIRES 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Foundation  stock  that  will  improve  any  herd.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars,  Brood  Sows  and  Bred  Gilts  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Prices  reasonable.  See  ours— see  others— then  be 
convinced.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

SWEKT  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc..  Somerville.  N.  J. 


XT 


O  {^Choice 


fall  Pigs, 

either  sex.  Also  bred  gilts  and  sows.  One  very 
fine  2-yr. -old  hoar.  All  registered  stock.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars.  B.  F.  KELLAR,  R.  D.  B,  Kent,  Ohio 

DUROC-JERSEYS  ol  Quality 

from  half-ton  grand  champion  ancestors.  Send  us  your 
requirements  and  state  how  much  you  want  to  invest.  A 
few  boars  ready  for  service.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
KAMA  1*0  POULTRY  AM)  FRUIT  FARM,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Kinderhook  Durocs  A1  quality  Fall  pigs. 

All  prices.  One  quality.  Full  Information  on  request. 
KIMMRIIOOK  DU  HOC*  JERSEY  ASS'N,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

D,.,,..  I  1>KFES1>BK,  ORION,  AND  VOL 

uroc-J  ersey  i  nteer breeding.  7 spring 

Bonis  ready  for  service.  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Octo¬ 
ber  Figs.  Brices  reasonable.  F.  B.  CRAWFORD,  North  East,  Pa. 

^klinnV«iHp  BRED  SPRING  GILTSfuidShR- 

3tll!ll%\  MUc  IJUl  UL»  VICK  BOARS.  Fall  pigs  of  our 
September  Litters.  JAS.  E.  van  ALSTYNE,  Kinderhook,  N.Y, 

(PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.  D.) 

100  O.  I.  O.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Cross.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  8f>9  each. 
50  shoats,  12  weeks  old,  SJ5  each.  Extra  Large 
honed  Strecliy  Huskies,  from  Large,  Growthy  stock. 

D.  Reeves,  Lexington,  Mass. 


Rival  Longfellow  20th 

No.  238095 

outstanding  son  of  Longfellow’s-Double, 
No.  209000,  heads  our  herd.  A  few  except¬ 
ionally  fine  open  Gilts  and  one  young 
Boar  ready  for  service,  priced  to  sell,  also 
a  few  fall  pigs,  thrifty  and  strong,  all 
sired  by  him  and  out  of  our  choicest 
brood-sows. 

KARHA  FARM 

Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt.,  Parksville,  SulI.Co.,N.Y. 


Champion  Berkshires 

We  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Bel  kshii  e,  the  kind 
with  big  bone,  broad,  thick  backs,  long  deep  thick 
hams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prize-winning  boars,  sows  and  barrows.  We  of¬ 
fer  fall  and  summer  pigs  both  sexes,  boars  ready  for 
service  and  sows  bred  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 


HOOD  FARM, 


Lowell,  Mass. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

1*111)110  Sale  of  60  Head 

on  Feb.  22nd,  1919 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

Atteud  this  sule  if  on  the  market  lor  the  very 
best  and  biggest  hogs  the  breed  produces. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whiiguem  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 


for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  6 
inos.  old,  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Keg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  lor  Circulars.  liliWAIlII  WALTER, 
Dept.  1{,  Box  06,  West  Chester,  Bcnusylvanlu. 


ALBAMONT 

Registered  Berkshires 

We  offer  extra  fine  spring  and  summer  pigs,  both 
sexes,  at  very  attractive  prices.  These  are  mostly  by 
Alb&mont  Duke,  an  outstanding  son  of  Successors 
Double  208932,  and  out  of  daughters  of  Successors 
Duke  10th,  a  great  prize-winning  son  of  Loi  d  Pre¬ 
miers  Successor  161500.  Write  for  price  list  and  pedi¬ 
grees.  Also  a  few  top  notch  Shropshire  sheep. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BERKSHIRES 


THE  SURE  WAY 

Don’t  bny  a  pig  in  a 
.  ,  poke.  Try  our  wav, 

pay  when  you  get  the  pig.  Strictly  high  class  regi's- 
tered  Berkshire.,  .hipped  C.  O.  D..  subject  t" 
approval  which  guarantees  what  you  pay  for  Priced 
for  quick  sale  as  follows  :  Three'  Months  old  *20  00- 
lour  Months  old  $25.00  ;  Five  Months  $30-00  Tell  us 
what  you  want  and  we  will  try'  and  please  y'ou. 

PRIDE  HOME  FARM,  R.  D„  HOWARD.  PA. 


AYRSHIRES 


W  orld’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23,518  lbs.  Milk,  1,059  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18.276  lbs.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows  ®  $100 
each.  Females,  $200  each  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM,  -  Narberth,  Pa. 


ANIMALS 


of  both  sexes 

FOR  SALE 


Top-notch 
that  leaves 


if  mi  mostly  light,  $75  and  up 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed 
the  farm,  or  money  hack. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Wushingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  HEAVY  IIAM  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsand  pigs 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm. Webster,  Mass. 


both  sexes.  \\  rite  for  list  or  come  and  see  them. 

H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 

HORSES 

SALE  Large  Reg.  Jacks  and  Jennys Go^rt *moi«b 

all  ages  and  matched  pairs.  Also  standard  bred 
show  stallion,  4  years,  and  road  or  speed  horses. 

Oswego  River  Stock  Farms,  Phcenix,  N.Y'. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  Gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters  that  I 
am  offering  are  tired  to  high  class  boars. 
Send  for  price  ami  historic  pedigrees. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 

DOGS 

Airedales  and  Collies  ofeaaeu 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list.  5c.  W.  R.  WATSGN,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  pigs— both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Kxcelleiilcon- 
dition.  Taking  orders  for  Spring  pigs.  Epochal  stiain. 

M1DDLKBKOOK  FARM,  Allenhurst,  -\.  J. 

fnllio  Dune  The  intelligent  kind.  Also  Guinea  l’igs 

LOllie  1  ups  XKLSON’S,  Grove  City,  I’a 

BERKSHIRES 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

We  have  about  75  Selected  Berkshire  Gilts 

■1  to  5  months  old;  avorage  125  lbs.  now.  I  am  offer¬ 
ing  f  of  them  for  $‘JOO.  To  be  made  safe  with 
pig  ami  shipped  during  the  month  of  May.  1  will 
al-o  send  with  them  a  lino  young  boar  (75  pounds) 
not  related.  Berkshires  bought  me  1,000-aere  farm. 
They  will  do  the  same  for  you,  as  they  are  market¬ 
able  at  any  ag9.  develop  quick  and  are  beautiful 
w.  B.  MILLER,  •  LEEOHBURG,  Pa’. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Have  on  my  farms  of  over  1.000  acres  lot  of  fino  Berk¬ 
shire  sows,  will  farrow  in  March  and  April.  These 
sows  are  all  big  and  prolific  breeders.  Am  offering  a 
sow  pigs  for  $ lOO.  All  orders  received  next  fifteen 
days  a  choice  hoar,  not  related,  will  go  with  them. 
We  have  every  pig  registered  in  your  name  and  ship 
them  at  8  weens  old.  W.  It.  Miller,  Leechtaurg.  Pa. 

Registered  Berkshires  r^dVnned 

at  farmer’s  price.  It.  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N. 

Berkshires  at  Wiant  Farms 

Ikon  Station,  N.  C.  “  Received  the  I’ig  in  good  shape. 
It  is  doing  fine.  Am  pleased  with  it.  II.  W.  Loktiss.” 
Stock  shipped  on  approval.  C.  O.  Ib 

1)A\11>  WIANT,  -  Huntington  Mills,  I’a. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  BERKSHIRES 

Wo  have  a  largo  number  of  extra  fine  open  and  bred 
r;lts  and  a  few  tried  sows.  10  of  which  farrowed  133 
pigs.  Also  spring  linar-  ready  for  service.  All  stock 
cholera  Immunol.  CAT  R0CK  FARM, 


BERKSHIRES 

Service  Boars.  20  Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for 


We  have  some  excellent  bred  sows  due  in  March 
and  April.  Other  young  stock  all  sold.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

LOCI  ST  L0II6K  FAICM,  G.  W.  Kuchler,  l.a  drangevllle.  N.  T. 

Stone’s  Berkshires 

We  offer  twenty  sows,  bred  to  sons  of  “•Epochal” 
and  “Superior”  for  Spring  farrowing.  Also  Summer 
boars  for  service  and  a  fine  bunch  of  August  and 
September  pigs— either  sex— at  attractive  prices 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Truiuansburg,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

PIGS  of  both  sexes.  Good  breeding.  Excellent  indivi¬ 
duals.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  Smit  hville  Flats,  N.  V. 


T~>  I  1  •  "Te  are  offering  a  fine  lot  of 

flPV*  K  ShlTPQ  bred  sows  and  September  boar 
1X01111  CO  pigs  at  very  reasonable  prices 
considering  breeding.  TWIN  brook  farm.  New, Ills,  r». 


I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES.  Masterpiece  and  Baron  Maybell 
,,  breeding.  Large  husky,  spring  boars.  Herd  headers, 
bred  gilts.  Kali  pigs.  No  kill.  Best  of  quality.  Cholera 
mummed.  Bargains.  BROOKSIDE  STOCK  FARMS.  Project,  Ohio 


Berkshires 


FOR  BREEDERS.  6  weeks  old  Either 
sex;  Si  o  each.  Trios  not  akin 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  Sows  bred  for  spring  farrow;  fall 
fvvr  5  pigs.  Best  of  breeding. 
REESE  MET.OY,  -  West  Alexander,  I’a. 


GUERNSEYS  | 

For  Sale  5S  Guernseys 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

2  A.  R_.  Cows,  each . $500 

2  A.  R.  Cows,  one  at . $600  and  one  at  650 

1  Thoroughbred  cow .  500 

2  Grade  Cows,  5  yrs.  old,  sired  by  Lorier’s 

Masher,  16522,  each .  200 

Above  cows  bred  to  herd  sire,  Jethro’s 
.  •  Masher  of  Forestdale,  39162. 

1  Thoroughbred  Heifer,  2  yrs.  old,  sired  by 

Yoeman's  King  of  the  May .  600 

2  Heifers,  I  year  old,  from  A.  R.  Cows,  each  450 

1  Heifer,  1  year  old .  400 

1  Heifer  Calf  from  A.  R.  Cow .  250 

2  Bulls,  a  yearling  and  one  3  months,  each..  125 

1  Bull  10  mos.  old  from  A.  R.  cow .  250 

1  Bull  2  mos.  old,  from  A.  R.  cow .  150 

Above  calves  sired  by  Jethro's  Masher 
of  Forestdale. 

1  Team  Grade  Percherons,  6  yrs.  old.  Broken  500 
1  Team  Grade  Percherons,3  yrs. old, Unbroken  400 
1  Stallion,  1  year  old .  150 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Butter  Making 
In  Holland 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Our  customers  write  our  advts.  Letter  from 
J  K.  Thorndike,  Southboro,  Mass.:  “The  boar 
arrived,  this  morning.  /  am  very  much  pleased 
with.  him.  He  is  just  what  I  want."  This  boar 
and  two  litter  mates  averaged  2.V)  lbs.  at  six 
mos.  of  age  in  hard  flesh,  not  carrying  any  fat. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS  I 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARM 

Do  not  delay  to  write  us  for  prices 
and  particulars  of  the  few  May 
Rose  bull  calves  we  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale,  ages  from  one  to  eight 
months.  They  are  a  fine  lot  and 
are  sired  by  PENCOYD’S  GOLDEN 
SECRET  16550.  Write  for  prices 
and  get  the  kind  of  an  individual 
that  will  produce  a  real  dairy  cow. 

Address  :  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Supt. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 


^•Guernseys  at  Auction 

ENTIRE  HERD  OF  THIRTY  HEAD 

ON  FEB.  4,  1919 

This  herd  consists  of  A.  R.  rows,  some  of  the 
Choicest  Blood  Lines  of  the  Breed.  Herd  Sire— 
Brookmeads  Monarch  No.  32019.  Sired  by  Lang- 
water  Sort  and  Strips.  Also  a  half-brother  to 
B  rook  m  e  a  d  s  Dorothy,  the  World's  Champion 
Heifer.  For  sale  list  address  to 

Mr.  HARRY  Leaton.  Wyoming:,  N,  Y. 

Auctioneer— A.  W.  LAWRENCE,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Get  Guernseys 

1,695  lbs.  more  milk  and  93  lbs.  more  butterfat  is 
the  average  production  over  dams  of  the  first  six 
heifers  sired  by  a  purebred  Guernsey  bull,  owned 
by  a  Maryland  Bull  Association.  A  Guernsey  bull 
can  likewise  increase  the  production  as  well  as  the 
value  of  vour  herd.  Wri.e  a  postal  now  for  our 
free  booklet,  “The  Grade  Guernsey.” 

The  AMERICA*  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Bull  horn  March  30. 1918.  traces  six  times  to  Imp.  Gold 
en  Secret.  His  dam  is  now  on  official  test  and  in  210 
days  has  milked  9105  Ills,  of  milk  and  391  of  fat.  Bull 
nicely  marked.  Excellent  individual.  Price,  $400. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  hull  calves  out  of  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston.  Mass. 


3  Reg.  May  Rose  Bulls 

thirteen  months. 

FOUR  REG ISTE RED  GUERNSEY  COWS, 
soon  due:  TEN  HIGH  GRADE  GUERNSEY 
COWS,  SI :  HEIFERS. 

Alfred  Stubbs,  It.  3.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  liei'd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensencre.  N.  Y 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  K.  breeding  with  size  aud  constitution 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bull 


FOR 
SALE 

10  months  old.  Good  individual,  from  practical, 
tuberculin  tested  herd.  Sire’s  dam  has  record  over 
12,000  lbs.  milk  and  650  lbs.  butter  fat.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars. 

F.  C.  HITCHMAN.Supt.  Kiluna  Farm,  Manhasset.  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


14  Pure  Bred  Guernseys 

7  cows  from  I  to  7  years  old,  in  milk,  bred  to  a  son  of 
Langwater  May  King;  dam.  Imp.  Daisy  Moon,  3rd,  18019.4 
milk.  928  39  B.  l-at.  7  Heifers  of  May  Uoee  bl  eeding,  bred 
to  a  May  Rose  bull  PtUKI  It  k  COdllSIlAl.L,  Mm-nvta,  .V  y. 

For  Sale  Cheap— 2  Reg.  Guernsey  BULL  CALVES 

born  Jan.  14th  and  Dec.  lltlf.  1918.  A.  C.  CHENEY,  Cistleton.  N.Y. 

Iale  2-Yr.-0ld  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull&JiSK'c 


Butter  making  is  the  chief 
business  of  the  Holland  Dairymen,  the  origin¬ 
ators  of  the  IJolstein-Friesian  breed  of  cattle. 
Upwards  of  forty  million  pounds  of  butter  per 
year  is  exported  from  that  little  country,  which 
is  more  per  cow,  and  more  per  acre,  than  does 
any  other  country  export. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  onr  b  o  ok  lets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattlebore,  Vt. 


Fresh  Cows  For  Sale 

100  Fresh  cows,  milking  40  to  00  lbs.  per  day.  l  00 
Cows  due  to  calve  November  and  December.  They 
are  largo  and  in  good  condition.  Will  [.lease  the  man 
,"'ant“  extra  good  cows.  1  50  Grade  heifers,  an 
txti.i  good  bunch.  oO  of  them  are  due  to  calve  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  balance  from  January  on  to 
spring.  60  Registered  heifers,  all  ages,  marked  line 
and  carry  a  lot  of  good  breeding,  part  of  them  due  to 

hulls  ailDage.'nbel  and  January“  20  Good  registered 

n  CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

Depl.  R  ,  203-205  Savtngs  Bank  Bldg.,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 

_  Bell  Phone  634. 


HOLSTEINS 

30  registered  heifers,  hied. 
25  registered  heifers.not  bred. 
25  registered  cows,  fresh  and 
springer.  20  registered  bulls. 
30  high  grade,  fresh  and 
springers.  20  stripper  cows, 
6-2-year-olds,  at  farmer's 
prices.  Y,  Holstein  heifer 
calves.  $20  to  $25  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  in  hits  of  6.  'Come 
at  once.  We  are  overstocked. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Service  Bull 

Dam,  an  A.  R.  O.  sister  to  a  40-lb.  cow.  Sire’s  3  dams 
average  30  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days;  over  18,000  lbs.  of  milk  a 
year;  fat  above  4°o.  Young  bull  calves,  mostly  white,  $50 
andup.  Popular  breeding.  IRA  S.  JARVIS  .Harlwick  Seminary,  N  r. 

For  Sale-Pure  bred  Holstein  Heifer  Calf 

horn  Jan.  12;  %  black,  and  right  in  every  way.  Price, 
$50,|crated  ami  delivered  to  express  station  if  sold 
immediately.  Will  register  and  transfer. 

H.  li.  SWEET,  17  Clarendon  Bldo  .  Utica,  N.Y. 

I-vuE-Several  50-lb.  Grade  Holstein  Cows 

due  to  calve  in  March.  Also  choice  registered  Heif¬ 
ers,  in  calf  to  32-lb.  Bull.  YVOOIJEIELDS  FARM, 
Dr.  John  N.  Rosenberuer,  Mor.. Wycombe, Bucks  Co., Pa. 

WE  WILL  GIVE  THE  USE  OE  A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  three  yrs.  to  any  responsible  farmer  who  wishes 
to  improve  his  herd.  Mupoot  Hill  Farm,  Charlton,  Mass. 

Reg.  HOLSTEIN  BULL  SrZTe, 

females  A.  R.  O.  backing.  VE  RNON  CLOl'fill,  Parma.  Mich. 

30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

WANTED  —Carload  of  recorded  Holstein  Heifers,  bred  to 
freshen  within  six  weeks  or  next  fall,  tuberculin  teat 
subject  to  60  day  retest.  Gates  Homes  lead  Farm,  Chillenango,  N.Y. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  S20  to  S25  each.  f.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  New  York 


JERSEYS 


ERSEY 


rfHE  Jersey  is  famous  for  the 
.  little  money  it  costs  to  keen 
her  compared  with  the  big  yield 
she  gives  in  return.  Owning  a 
Jersey  is  like  having  money  in- 

.  .  _ _  vested  with  sure  interest  It 

h“LeqUirtd  2-°°  yeara  to  develop  her  perfection 
—-to-day  she  is  supreme.  Write  breeders  for 

f«ts!/r.de.Ped,Kreea  a“d  l6t  08  *ive  you  liable 

„  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
830  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 


QUALITY” 


For  Sale  Two  Bull  Calves 

•  8  and  4-mos.  c’d.  Dams  in  Register  of  Merit 
;  with  over  500  lbs.  butter  as  two-year-olds 
;  If  you  want  a  good  bull,  write 

I  E.  W.  MOSHER,  .  Aurora,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC  Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

For  Sale  Reg.  Jersey  Bulls  G^ndfS 

HOOD  FARM  TORONO  60326.  the  greatest  high  Producing 

.Sire  nt  the  Jersey  breed.  Also  Cows  and  Heifers“ 
also  (  alves,  botli  sex.  0.  J.  KENEPP.  McVeytnwn.  Pa 

Two  Pure-Bred  Jersey  Bulls  r|E\FE,c0\nMdfl2R„K'N0Gss 

Fine  individuals.  J.  C.  SEE BER.Wolcott,  N.Y. 


W/ten  you  icrife  advertisers  mention 
l he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
u  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaruntee  editorial  page. 
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WM.  LOUDEN 
Barn  Specialist- 
over  60  years'  expe¬ 
rience  in  planning 
and  equipping  barns 


Bouden  Planned  Barn  on- 
J.  J.  Hill  Farm.  St.  Paul,  Minn, 


n’.SS'1' . 


Expert  Barn  Building  Service 


Get  These  Two  Books 

Sent  Postpaid— No  Charge  or  Obligation 


Let  Louden  Experts 
Plan  Your  Barn 

Whether  your  improvements  are 
going  to  be  on  a  large  or  small  scale 
you  want  to  keep  material  and  labor 
cost  down  to  the  lowest  figure,  at  the 
same  time  build  so  that  your  needs 
will  be  fully  met  for  years  to  come, 
and  have  strongest  assurance  of  pro¬ 
fitable  returns  from  the  investment. 

The  Louden  Architectural  Department 
is  the  greatest  organization  of  barn  special¬ 
ists  in  America,  whose  time  and  talents  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  barn  architecture. 
Write  us  briefly  what  kind  of  barn  you 
have  in  mind,  the  number  and  kind  of  stock 
you  wish  to  care  for.  Our  experts  will  work 
out  preliminary  plans  with  suggestions  that 
will  appeal  to  you  and  send  you  blue  prints 
of  same.  Absolutely  no  chargz  or  obligation ? 


Louden  Barn  Plans  —  Not  a  Catalog  — 112 
Pages — barn  building  illustrations  on  every  page, 
with  text  matter  explaining  same.  Chapters  on 
concrete  work,’  drainage,  ventilation,  lighting,  de¬ 
tails  of  framing,  floor  and  roof  construction,  etc., 
etc.  If  you  contemplate  building  or  remodeling 
a  barn,  write  for  this  valuable  book  at  once. 

Get  Our  224-Page  Catalog— It  shows  the 
full  Louden  Line  of  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Feed 
and  Litter  Carriers,  Animal  Pens,  Hay  Unload¬ 
ing  Tools,  Power  Hoists,  Detachable  Water 
Bowls,  Bam  and  Garage  Door  Hangers,  Cupo¬ 
las,  Ventilators,  etc. — “Everything  for  the  Bam." 


Louden  Equipment  Will 
Save  Half  Your  Barn  Work 

Because  it  does  away  with  a  big  part  of  the  work 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  makes  what  is  left  of  it  so 
much  easier — enables  a  boy  to  do  a  man’s  work,  or 
one  man  to  perform  the  work  of  two  or  three  men. 

Besides  this.  Louden  Equipment  saves  feed, 
conserves  manure  value,  provides  the  comfort  and 
cleanliness  necessary  for  the  safety  and  health  of 
your  live  stock,  increases  the  quantity  and  improves 
the  quality  of  dairy  products. 

Easily  installed  in  any  barn,  old  or  new  at  mod¬ 
erate  cost.  Always  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 


Plan  your  improvements  now.  Get  the  Louden  Books  and  Louden  Bam  Building  Sendee. 
They  will  showyou  how  to  get  the  most  for  your  money.  Address  main  office  atFairfield,  Iowa. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2627  Court  Street  (Established  1 867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branches:  St. Paul,  Minn.  Albany.  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Milch  Cows 
are  Made 

The  Holstein,  Jersey,  Ayr¬ 
shire  and  Guernsey  are 
famous  milk  cows  because, 
as  breeds,  they  have  been 
carefully  tended  and  fed  for 
milk. 

A  good  milker  is  not  an 
accident — she  is  the  result  of  a  determination  to  get  milk. 
The  use  of  Clover  Leaf  PEERLESS  MILK  RATION 
is  a  direct,  sure,  simple  and  safe  method  of  insuring  a 
bountiful  supply  of  better  milk  from  any  cow. 

Guaranteed  analysis:  20%  protein,  5  °Jo  fat,  12%  fibre  a  complete  balanced 

ration  requiring  no  adding  of  concentrates. 

Buy  Clover  Leaf  Feeds  to  secure 
definite  specialized  results  just  as 
you  purchase  belt  dressings,  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  or  any  other  trade¬ 
mark  ed  supply. 

We  have  a  feed  for  every  need:  Big  Clover 
Complete  Ration;  Clover  Leaf  Calf  Meal; 
Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Ration;  Sweet  Clover 
Ready  Ration ;  Clover  Leaf  Stock  Feed ;  White 
Mountain  Stock  Feed;  Clover  Leaf  Horse 
Feed;  Peerless  Horse  Feed;  Provo  Horse 
Feed. 


Tell  your  dealer  you 
want  to  be 
‘Always  in 
Clover.” 


Clover  Leaf  Milling  Company 


3oc=Doooc 
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Ontario  Street  and  Cloverdale  Road 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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3000c: 


I3000000C 
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3000C 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


(Continued  from  page  142) 

a  calf  to  the  age  of  maturity  if  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  confine  him  to  stables  and  yards 
throughout  the  growing  period.  The  ma¬ 
ture  animals  can  be  taken  care  of  very 
nicely  during  their  lactation  period,  but 
here  again  there  are  many  advantages 
that  are  in  favor  of  pasturing  a  cow  dur¬ 
ing  her  dry  period.  The  exercise  that  is 
afforded  her,  the  flesh  that  results  from 
grass  rations  and  the  freedom  from  stable 
environments  are  all  factors  that  increase 
her  usefulness  and  add  to  her  vigor.  At 
Briareliff  Farms  the  prevailing  practice 
has  been  to  stable  tbe  cow  during  the  en¬ 
tire  year.  We  have  modified  this  system 
whereby  it  will  be  possible  to  pasture  the 
dry  cows  and  young  stock  during  the 
Summer  season,  and  we  are  confident  that 
this  will  add  materially  to  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  our  farm  operations. 

I  would  rely  on  silage  rather  than 
forage  crops.  It  is  more  economical  and 
by  all  odds  more  desirable.  It  requires 
less  labor  during  tbe  busy  season  of  tbe 
year  ;  the  yield  of  actual  digestible  units 
per  acre  is  greater,  and  it  is  possible  to 
stabilize  the  production  with  silage,  which 
is  positively  not  the  case  with  soiling 
crops. 

Having  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
farming  areas  in  Westchester  County, 
but  knowing  that  the  bulk  of  tbe  farm 
land  is  rough  and  stony,  long  distance 
advice  might  not  be  practical.  In  Dutch¬ 
ess  County  we  plow  our  sod,  preferably 
in  tbe  Fall,  preparatory  to  corn  planting 
in  tbe  Spring.  We  cut  this  corn  and  put 
it  into  the  silo,  and,  if  opportunity  af¬ 
fords.  plow  the  corn  stubble  in  tbe  Fall 
preparatory  to  seeding  oats  in  tbe  early 
Spring.  Tbe  oats  are  drilled  in  in  tbe 
Spring  and  at  the  same  time  the  area  is 
seeded  with  Timothy  and  clover  mixed. 
In  case  rye  is  grown,  it  is  drilled  in  in 
the'  Fall,  the  Timothy  and  permanent 
grasses  seeded  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
clover  distributed  before  tbe  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground  in  the  Spring.  As  a  short 
cut  to  get  this  area  into  clover  or  Alfalfa, 
you  might  plow  the  sod  early  in  tbe 
Spring,  drilling  oats  and  C  anada  field 
peas  as  early  as  possible,  utilizing  this 
crop  either  as  green  forage  or  curing  it 
as  bay,  or  let  it  ripen  preparatory  for 
thrashing,  then  plow  this  area  in  July 
or  August  again  and  seed  it  during  Au¬ 
gust  or  early  September  with  tbe  grass 
mixture,  including  clover,  without  any 
nurse  crop.  This  will  shorten  your  rota¬ 
tion  and  in  many  instances,  especially  in 
New  Jersey,  has  proved  a  very  efficient 
way  to  establish  a  meadow. 

Remember  that  the  clover  plant  re¬ 
quires  an  abundance  of  lime.  This  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  put  on  at  any  time,  prefer¬ 
ably  previous  to  the  plowing  for  oats, 
which  would  mean  that  the  neutral  area 
would  be  brought  to  the  surface  when  the 
grass  seeding  was  done. 


Cottonseed  Questions 

In  a  recent  circular  giving  juices  of 
feeds  (cottonseed  meal,  etc.),  I  noted 
“cottonseed  hull  bran”  quoted  at  fid  DU 
per  ton.  No  doubt  the  feeding  value  of 
this  is  very  limited,  but  how  about,  its 
fertilizing  value  as  compared  with  wheat 
bran  and  some  other  feeds?  I  also  noted 
that  the  difference  in  price.  per  ton  be- 
I  tween  the  3G  per  cent  protein  cottonseed 
;  and  the  41  per  cent  was  only  $4.50  per 
ton.  which,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  getting 
(lie  extra  5  per  cent  of  protein  much 
cheaper  if  the  extra  5  per  cent  is  properly 
utilized  in  feeding.  w-  c-  B- 

Ohio. 

Cottonseed  bulls  are  not  valuable  either 
as  a  feed  for  live  stock  nor  do  they  supply 
an  economical  source  of  fertilizing  con¬ 
stituents;  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  hulls 
contains  only  0.3  lb.  of  digestible  protein, 
33.3  lbs.  of  carbohydrates,  1.5  lbs.  of  fat, 
or  a  total  of  37  lbs. ;  while  1.000  lbs.  of 
the  cottonseed  hulls  contain  only  7.4  lbs. 
of  nitrogen,  3.6  lbs.  jihosphoric  acid  and 
12.8  lbs.  potash.  If  the  product  you 
identify  as  cottonseed  hull  bran  is  what 
is  commonly  labeled  as  cottonseed  feed, 
then  its  value  is  greater,  since  100  lbs. 
contains  14.2  lbs.  of  crude  protein,  30.7 
lbs.  carbohydrates,  5.7  lbs.  fat,  or  a  total 
of  57.7  lbs.  digestible  units  per  100  lbs. ; 
1,000  lbs.  of  this  feed  would  contain  39.2 


lbs.  nitrogen,  14.7  lbs.  phosphoric  acid, 
14.7  lbs.  potash. 

In  any  event  this  material  would  prove 
to  be  a  very  expensive  source  of  either 
digestible  nutrients  for  live  stock  or  of 
fertilizing  constituents.  As  compared 
with  wheat  bran,  the  analysis  shows  that 
100  lbs.  of  this  material  carries  12.5  lbs. 
protein,  41.6  lbs.  carbohydrates,  3  lbs. 
fat,  or  a  total  of  60.9  lbs.  of  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  ;  likewise  1 .000  lbs.  carries  25.6 
lbs.  nitrogen,  29.5  lbs.  phosphoric  acid, 
16.2  lbs  potash.  It  will  be  noted,  also, 
that  wheat  bran  is  a  very  expensive 
source  of  both  feed  or  fertilizer. 

You  are  right;  there  is  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  feeding  and  fertilizing  value 
between  36  per  cent  cottonseed  meal  and 
44  per  cent ;  nevertheless,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  buy  anything  but  the  36  per 
cent  meal  at  this  time.  If  you  can  buy 
tbe  higher  quality  cottonseed  at  a  cost  of 
only  $4.50  more  per  ton  it  would  be  econ¬ 
omy  and  very  good  judgment. 


Dairy  and  Hogs 

I  have  a  35-acre  farm  one  mile  from 
Phoeuixville,  Pa.,  population.  12,000; 
eight  miles  to  Norristown,  30,000.  I  am 
erecting  a  silo  this  year.  Land  is  all  un¬ 
der  cultivation  and  most  of  it  is  in  sod. 

I  am  going  to  devote  most  of  my  attention 
to  Berkshire  hogs.  I  want  to  start  a 
small  herd  of  purebred  cattle.  What  do 
you  consider  the  best  to  combine  with 
hogs,  Ilolsteins  or  Guernseys?  Will  sepa¬ 
rate  milk  and  feed  skim-milk  to  hogs,  in 
conjunction  with  self-feeders  and  forage 
crops.  M- 15 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  admittedly  true  that  cream  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Guernsey  milk  is  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  any  other  milk,  since  it  ex¬ 
cels  in  both  color,  flavor  and  butterfat 
content  as  a  commercial  product.  There 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  value  of  a 
pound  of  skim-milk,  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  from  a  Guernsey  or  a  Holstein  cow, 
and  owing  to  the  increased  quantity  that 
is  obtained  from  a  Holstein,  the  by-jiro- 
duet  would  have  a  little  greater  value. 
Whether  you  should  select  Guernseys  or 
Ilolsteins  depends  entirely  upon  your 
own  preference.  You  can  secure  useful 
representatives  of  either  breed,  but  make 
sure  to  base  their  value  upon  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  milk  and  reproduce  calves 
regularly,  rather  than  to  establish  a  price 
determined  on  any  other  basis.  By  in¬ 
stalling  Guernseys  you  would  handle  less 
milk  and  have  a  more  attractive  product  if 
you  are  catering  to  a  high-class  trade. 
The  Guernsey  breed  is  especially  popular 
in  your  section  of  Pennsylvania,  and  you 
ought  to  he  able  to  assemble  a  herd  with¬ 
in  your  district  at  a  relatively  low  cost. 
In  conjunction  with  skim-milk  and  forage 
crops  as  a  basis  for  carrying  on  your  pro¬ 
ject  in  pork  production,  bear  in  mind  that 
you  must  provide  for  some  corn  to  supple¬ 
ment  these  two  products  if  it  is  your  wish 
to  get  a  normal  growth  and  finished  pro¬ 
duct  during  the  favorable  season.  I  take 
it  that  you  are  going  to  put  in  purebred 
swine,  and  you  should  make  sure  that  this 
project  is  going  to  pay  a  profit  based  en¬ 
tirely  ujion  its  value  as  pork. 

The  self-feeder  will  prove  very  useful 
with  your  market  animals;  nevertheless  it 
will  afford  an  extravagant  agency  for  de¬ 
veloping  tbe  animals  intended  for  breeding 
purposes,  largely  because  they  will  eat  ex¬ 
travagant  amounts  of  food  as  against  the 
necessary  amount  of  forage  crops  that 
they  will  utilize  in  case  their  grain  ration 
was  limited.  Profits  in  pork  production 
depend  upon  three  or  four  factors,  name¬ 
ly,  sanitation,  prolificacy,  early  maturity 
and  feeding  qualities,  so  make  sure  at  the 
very  outset  that  you  are  familiar  with 
the  requirements  determining  each  of 
these  factors,  for  all  of  them  must  he 
combined  if  your  enterprise  is  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Insist  that  tbe  dairy  carry  itself  rather 
than  rely  upon  the  profits  from  your  pork 
products  to  carry  along  any  deficit  in 
your  cream-making  operations.  True 
enough,  they  will  help  each  other;  never¬ 
theless,  each  one  of  them  should  carry  its 
own  burden. 


Clara  :  Who’s  the  box  of  chocolates 
from?”  Ellen:  “Don’t  know.  There  is 
no  card  with  it.”  Clara :  “I’ll  bet  Clar¬ 
ence  sent  ’em.  He’s  so  forgetful.”  Ellen  : 
“Yes,  but  Clarence  wouldn’t  only  forget 
to  fiend  a  card  ;  lie’s  tbe  kind  of  young 
man  who  would  forget  to  send  the  choc¬ 
olates  !” — Melbourne  Leader. 
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-  Order  Direct 
From  This  Ad 


No  words  or  picture  can  convince  you  so  com- 
tjf  pletely  as  a  trial  in  your  own  home  that  the  “Majes- 
m  tic’’  is  just  the  separator  you  want.  At  our  remark¬ 
s'  able  low  price  it  would  be  a  wonderful  bargain  even 
’  were  you  to  pay  all  cash  with  order.  But  we  do  not 
ask  you  to  send  one  penny  with  your  order  or  make 
iy  deposit.  No  C.  O.  D.  You  pay  nothing  at  all  for  60  days  and 
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Helical  Gears  !  JJ  'N 

Illustration  shows  tha  W 
Helical  Gears  complete-  fe® 
ly  assembled  Bowl,  jag  - — 

Spindle  and  Handle  of  \JS3 - 

the  “Majestic.”  The  tarV 

large  master  drive  gear  is  of  the  \\  J  / 
famous  helical  design— a  French  v]  .■ 
invention— the  only  gear  suited  to 
high  speed  machines.  This  wonderful 
I  gear  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  an 
ordinary  gear  but  we  have  spared  no 
I  expense  to'surpass  all  other  separators. 


Crank  ' 
j  Qives 
(3  8000 
;  rev.  at 
Bowl 
per 

minute 


Bowl  Shell  ■ 

Consiruciion  of 
Bowl 

The  Beeret  of  the  wonderful  skimmingr  efficiency  of  the 
Majestic  lies  m  construction  of  the  Bowl.  Most  separators  have 
either  the  disc  or  the  wing  bowl.  Our  bowl  is  a  combination  of 
both  discs  and  wings.  The  discs  separate  the  milk  into  thin 
layers.  But  the  milk  moves  slower  than  the  bowl  which  spins  at 
the  rate  of  8000  revolutions  per  minute.  To  overcome  this  lost 
motion  of  the  milk  we  use  the  wing  feature.  The  milk  cannot 
lag  without  meeting  the  wings,  which  push  it  along,  bringing 
about  full  and  speedy  skimming  of  the  milk  and,  as  proved  by 
the  direct  Babcock  test— severest  test  known— actually  gets  99 
99: 100%  cream— practically  100%!  Besides,  this  process  of  skim- 
min£  does  not  break  the  cream  globules  as  so  many  cream  separa¬ 
tors  do.  You  not  only  get  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
cream,  but  you  get  the  best  possible  quality — which  means 
more  and  better  butter  and  bigger  profits.  Every  part  of 
the  bowl  is 
smooth  as 
glass,  per¬ 
fectly  sani¬ 
tary,  easy  to 
clean  and 
keep  clean. 


60 Days 
After  Arrival 

—Nothing  Down 


Assembled 
Bowl  and 
Spindle 

See  how 
neck  bear- 
i  n  g  is 


Gears,  pinions  and  shafting  en- 
closed  in  this  case  are  lubricated 
by  oil  in  bottom  of  case.  Large 
gear  projects  into  oil  and. 
rr~— revolving  at  high  speed. 

throws  constant  spray 
RMKV  of  oil  onto  other  parts. 
Bj  This  perfect  lubriea- 
tion  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons  why  the  M.je.tic 
"  19  operated  with  such 

wonderful  ease. 

Base 

Rests  firmly  upon  the  floor.  No 
wobbling.  At  whatever  speed 


designed  II  l 
to  guide  ||  I 
bowl  in  TTT 

Serf ect  II  I 
alan  c  e 
and  at  the  Q3> 
same  time 
allow  for 

sufficient  play  needed  when  bowl  is  spinning 
at  the  rate  of  8000 revolutions  per  minute.  The 
Majestic  neck  bearing  is  specially  designed, 
absolutely  reliable  and  gives  lasting  service. 

Cross  Section  Showing  o  \ _ 

Interior  Mechanism  - - 

Note  how  gears  run  | 
in  bath  of  oil— no  out-  yvjrST  NjekssJ  ‘w’ 
eideoil  cups  whatever  g=fT[  / 

on  the  Majestic.  No  -  v  |  ly  /\\ 

possible  chance  , 1 !  \l  yU  _ t,  \ 

for  a  particle  of  |  ;  TN  A 

oil  coming  in  contact  I  |  yy  ylr  a|[  |'i  1  |  il 

with  cream.  Note  ,  V  if 

how  spiral  worm 

gear  and  bowl  spindle  H  ' 

work  together.  Teeth  I’"//  %/  '\\\ 


TakeA^* 

Full  Year 


We  furnish  this  wash¬ 
ing  device  free.  Just 

- „ -  slip  discs 

on  this 
ji)  holder 

?,2 

II 1 1  III  III  ready  for 


separator  may  be  operated  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  this  base 
always  holds  the  machine  rigid.  Cannot 
tip  or  vibrate — not  the  slighest  "give”  to 
any  part.  Perfect  tested  casting,  smoothly 
finished,  carefully  painted. 

Combined  Cream  Pail  Support 
and  Bowl  Vise 

Is  hinged  onto  side  of  separator  and 
can  be  swung  back  out  of  the  way  or 
placed  to  support  cream  pail.  Bowl  Vise 
arranged  in  center  of  support.  By  tight- 
ning  hand-screw,  bowl  is  held  firmly  in 
position.  A  special  Majestic  feature. 


M  !  (  If  fl  |.J  washing— 

^wSSSiMtliy  time*  Even 
'  a  child  can 

perform  this 

simple  task  in  a  few  minutes.  After  wash¬ 
ing,  discs  are  taken  out.  dried  and  hung  up 
ready  for  next  3kimming.  Throughout  the 
construction  of  the  Majestic  no  detail  has 
been  overlooked  to  make  it  easy  to  run  and 
eas*r  to  care  for. 


incline  at  such  an  angle 
that  there  is  no  lost 
motion  due  to  unneces¬ 
sary  friction  as  in  or¬ 
dinary  makes. 


NO  MONEY 


Read  What  Users  Say 


“Easy  running,  'easy  turning  and  skims  to  the  last  J 
particle. "  FRED  COLE,  Adrian,  Mich.  I 

"It  skims  clean,  runs  easily  and  is  easy  to  wash,  J| 
and  makes  no  noise  scarcely  at  nil.”  fl 

VIOLA  SISSON.  Albany,  O.  M 
“It’s  the  easiest  running  separator  we  ever  fil 
turned.  It  skims  cleanest  of  nny  separator  we 
ever  used. ’’—MRS.  S.  GONYAW,  Albany,  Vt. 

“I  would  not  do  without  it  for  three  times 
the  cost  of  it.  There  is  none  better.  ’  ’ 

L.  E.  CORL,  Alum  Bank,  Pa. 

"Have  milked  on  an  average  of  25 
cows  since  I  got  the  machine  and  it 
has  never  caused  us  the  least  bit 
of  trouble.” 

A.  D.  HUTCHINTON,  ^ 
Anety,  N. 

**I  have  never  seen  skims 

any  other  make  of  a  perfectly, 

eeparator  t hat  1  /BHSbb  is  very  easy  to 

would  bo  _ run,  very  easy  to  , 

willingtocx-  '  clean,  also  a  labor  i 

changefor  /  Baver.”  / 

the  Majea-  CHAS.  F.WILSON,  // 

{I'hi  Kansas  City,  Kans.  /ft 

ib™  .  l  i  I  have  never  seen  any  /ft' 

ARDS,  Athol,  cream  rise  on  the  milk  ///< 

Mass,  after  skimming.”  [M 


- skimming.” 

C.  E.  ANTHONY, 
Belleville,  W.  Va. 

“Makes  one- 
third  more  but-  i 
ter  than  by  the  £ 
old  method. 

MRS.  W.  S.  DIV- 
ENS.Batb.N.  Y. 


/  THE  HARTMAN  CO  B  Dept.  16713  Chicago 

■  ®*?'p  Majestic  Separator  No . .  . capacity . lbs.  If  satisfactory,  I  agree  to  pay  one- 

sixth  the  price  bO  days  after  arrival  and  balance  in  five  equal  60-day  payments  as  stated  in  this  ad.  If  not  sat¬ 
isfactory,  I  will  return  Separator  30  days  after  arrival,  you  to  pay  freight  charges  both  ways 


Name 


Town. 


% 

401 9  LaSalle  Street 


Dept.  1671  Chicago,  III.  / 

Nearest  Shipping  Point. 
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^Ihere  is  a 
JOHN^DEERE 
SYRACUSE  PLOW 

ior  Your  Farm 


No  matter  what  your  soil  conditions  are  or 
what  is  the  “lay”  of  your  land,  there  is  a  John 
Deere  Syracuse  Plow  that  you  can  use  to 
best  advantage. 

For  50  years  John  Deere  Syracuse  Plows  have 
been  built  in  the  East  for  the  East. 

Every  plowing  condition  that  exists  on  eastern 
farms  has  been  closely  studied  and  a  plow 
has  been  developed  to  meet  that  condition. 

Every  type  of  plow  has  fully  demonstrated  its 
success  in  years  of  use. 

If  you  haven’t  yet  made  a  John  Deere  Syra¬ 
cuse  Plow  an  important  part  of  your  farming 
equipment,  it  will  be  easy  to  select  the  one 
especially  adapted  for  thorough  seed  bed  mak¬ 
ing  and  long  life  on  your  farm. 

Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  show  you  the  different 
types  that  he  has  in  stock.  And  ask  us  to  send  you  a 
folder  describing  the  full  line  of  John  Deere  Syracuse 
Walking  Plows. 

JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Get  This 
Free  Book 

**. Better  Farm  Im¬ 
plements  and  How 
to  Use  Them, '  ’  a 
free  book  for  you, 
is  full  of  valuable 
i n  fo  r m  ation  on 
farm  methods  and 
describes  the  lull 
line  of  John  Deere 
farm  machinery.  It 
is  a  book  that  you 
will  be  glad  to  get 
and  keep.  To  get 
it,  drop  us  a  post 
card  naming  the 
implements  in 
which  you  are  in¬ 
terested  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  package 
W.P.-431. 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 


Shearing  Machines 

for  flocks  up  to  300  use  Stewart  No.  9  Ball 
Hearing  Machine,  hand  operated,  ?14.00.  For 
locks  up  to  3000  use  Stewart  Little  Wonder,  two 
jorse  power  engine,  high  tension  magneto,  two 
lower  shearing  machiues  and  power  sharpener— 
tl50.  For  larger  floeks  there  are  as  many  power 
shearing  units  to  operate  on  line  shaft  as  needed. 
<50  per  maehine  complete.  Send  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAET  COMPANY 
Dept.  141,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


Get  the  ORIGINAL 


“An  Imitation 
— l>e  it  Ever 
so  Good— 
is  Still  an 
Imitation.” 


When  you  invest  in  a  manure  spreader 
you  are  buying  an  implement  that  ought  to 
be  the  most  profitable  machine  on  your  farm.  It  will 
be,  if  you  profit  by  the  experience  of  others  and  choose 
the  machine  that  has  stood  th  test  of  time.  Buy  the 
Original,  the  machine  which  revolutionized  old-fashioned 
methods,  which  has  always  been  the  leader  in  quality,  in  sales  | 
and  in  improvements.  This  machine  is  the 

MEWIDEA 

jfc  Registered  J^U.S.Pdt.Off.  B,  J 

Lowdown,  light  draft.  Loads  and  pulls  without  undue  strain  on] 
man  or  team.  Has  solid  bottom  with  chain  conveyors.  Pulverizes  t 
'  thoroughly  and  spreads  evenly.  E  to  7  ft.  wide.  Spreads  from  3  to  15  loads  per 

acre,  at  your  option,  by  merely  shifting  a  lever. , 


We  have  found  your  Spread¬ 
er  to  be  most  satisfactory.  The 
light  team,  weighing  only 
about  2000,  handles  it  on 
practically  all  the  farms. 

The  evenness  and  strength  of 
the  growth  after  top-dressing 
with  your  machine,  shows  it 
is  a  tool  no  farmer  can  afford 
to  be  without  if  he  wants 
results.  J.  H.  McCLUER. 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  one 
of  your  spreaders,  last  year  I 
got  a  second  one. 

A  good  Manure  Spreader  is 
one  of  the  best  paying  tools  a 
man  can  have  on  a  farm.  We 
spread  lime  as  well  as  ma¬ 
nure  with  our  NEW  IDEA 
Spreaders.  Would  not  think 
of  running  my  farms  without 
them.  A.  S.  WELCH 

I  have  used  your  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader  for  five  years  Am 
so  well  pleased  with  the  work 
;t  does,  that  I  would  not  have 
any  other.  Has  cost  me  only 
-30c  for  repairs  and  that  was; 
caused  by  my  own  neglect 

P  I.  WORTHINGTON 

Original  letters  on  file. 

A  J  (tresses  upon  request. 


a 

Drives  with  h^svy  sprocket  chain — no  gears. 

See  the  ‘‘New  Idea”  at. your  dealer’s.  Don’t 
wait  for  him  to  see  you  as  he  Is  probably  short 
of  help.  Insist  on  the  “New  Idea,”  and  don’t 
buy  regrets  by  taking  some  other  machine. 

If  you  don’t  know  who  sells  the  “New  Idea,’ 
write  us  and  we  will  give  you  his  name. 

Get  our  Book — “Helping  Mother  Nature,” 
which  gives  much  new  information 
about  manure  and  soil  fertility. 


(2) 


The  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  Co. 

SPREADER  SPECIALISTS.  COLDWATER,  OHIO 


ye-; 


Net*  I 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


4/^95  JhncJiLcxrn, 

fijf  iB Upward  CREAM 

IU  SEPARATOR 

On  Trial.'  Easy  running,  easily 
I  ■>  cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
iSL  milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 

small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box5075  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


This  is  a  milk  section,  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  now  holding  their  milk  in  the 
present  strike.  Cows  are  selling  from 
$150  to  $180.  Apples,  Baldwins,  $5  to 
$6.50  net.  Oats,  80c  bu. ;  rye,  $1.50 ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1.50.  Eggs,  72c  doz.  Grain 
went  in  the  Winter  in  fine  condition,  and 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  giving 
the  grain  good  protection.  w.  R.  M. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

Corn  on  cob,  $1.80  per  70  lbs. ;  shelled, 
$1.90  per  bu.  Ilay,  $10  to  $30  per  ton. 
Oats,  SOc  per  bu.  Ben  Davis  apples, 
$4.75  to  $5.35  per  bbl.  W.  M.  R. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farm  land  is  fairly  good.  Staple 
crops  are  high  in  price ;  nearly  every 
farmer  has  a  few  steers  or  feeders,  and 
we  receive  19  to  20c  per  lb.,  dressed. 
Hogs,  20c  per  lb.,  dressed;  four-weeks- 
old  pigs  sell  at  $8  a  pair.  No.  1  hay, 
$28 ;  straw,  $10.  n.  O.  H. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 

Hay,  mixed  Timothy  and  clover,  $32 
to  $34  per  ton.  Corn  on  cob,  90c  to  $1 
per  bu. ;  potatoes,  $1.00  to  $1.75 ;  butter, 
50  to  00c  per  lb.  Milk,  12  to  14c  qt.,  de¬ 
livered  ;  eggs,  00c ;  pork,  dressed.  22c ; 
beef,  dressed,  19c.  These  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  products  of  this  vicinity.  Farmers 
here  are-  not  very  large  producers,  the 
farms  being  more  or  less  hilly  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  work.  There  are  no  middlemen 
in  this  vicinity.  Small  mining  and  rail¬ 
road  towns  consume  all  the  local  pro¬ 
ducts  they  can  get  from  the  farmers  at 
these  prices,  as  the  prices  for  these  pro¬ 
ducts  are  much  higher  when  bought 
through  company  stores  or  meat  market. 
Quite  a  few  farmers  do  local  hauling  and 
take  out  pit  posts ;  some  work  in  the 
mines  during  Winter  mouths.  Taken  all 
in  all,  I  should  say  present  prices  are  a 
little  more  favorable  than  in  the  past, 
even  considering  the  high  cost  of  com¬ 
modities  that  a  farmer  has  to  buy ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
farmer  in  this  vicinity  who  is  making 
more  than  a  decent  living,  and  they  all 
work  long  hours.  A.  A.  C. 

Clarion  Co.,  Pa. 

Southwestern  Iowa  suffered  from 
drought  during  the  last  six  months  of 
1917  and  nine  months  of  191S.  Hogs  and 
cattle  were  sold  off  and  corn  and  oats 
are  shipped  in  from  other  parts  of  the 
State,  and  from  South  Dakota  to  feed 
what  is  left.  We  are  feeding  corn  brought 
in  through  the  County  Farm  Bureau, 
costing  $1.45  per  bu.,  oats  78c  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  $31  per  ton.  We  filled  our  silos 
with  green  stalks  without  ears;  the  cows 
like  it.  but  it  takes  lots  for  a  feed.  Oats 
were  a  good  crop,  but  not  enough  planted  ; 
land  that  would  have  been  sown  to  wheat 
in  the  Fall  of  1917  if  it  had  rained  was 
planted  to  corn  later  and  failed,  which 
made  the  third  corn  failure  for  me  in  47 
years  on  this  farm.  J.  s. 

Adams  Co.,  Ia. 

The  farmers  derive  the  principal  part 
of  their  revenue  from  the  sale  of  milk, 
which  is  in  a  muddled  condition  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Some  keep  city  folks  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  to  the  detriment  of  their  farming. 
There  is  more  grain  and  hay  fed  than  is 
raised  here,  cows  being  from  $75  to  $150 
each.  Horses  in  plenty,  withjnany  poor 
ones ;  good  workers  worth  $1 50  to  $200. 
Good  dressed  hogs,  23c  per  lb. ;  beef.  18 
to  20c  per  lb.  Eggs,  05;  butter,  70c. 
Very  little  made  except  now.  Potatoes, 
$1.50  per  bu.  Apples,  $1  per  bu.  Hay 
in  the  barn,  $27  a  ton,  and  scarce  at  that; 
rather  short  crop ;  about  75  per  cent.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  70  per  cent  of  a  crop,  with  small 
acreage.  Help  is  scarce ;  they  want  $3  a 
day  and  board.  The  outlook  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  is  not  very  good,  unless  the  League 
prices  can  be  maintained  on  milk  ;  feed  is 
very  high,  and  often  one  cannot  get  the 
feed  he  wants.  We  are  having  very  good 
sleighing,  with  zero  weather,  which  all 
are  improving  doing  their  necessary  haul¬ 
ing.  c.  I. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes,  first-class,  $1.70  bu. ;  cab¬ 
bage.  $1.50  to  $2  per  bbl. ;  white  turnips, 
$1.50  bbl.;  carrots,  $1.50  to  $2  bbl.  We 
have  quite  some  dairies  around  here  and 
are  selling  our  milk  at  9c  per  qt..  whole¬ 
sale.  The  potatoes  raised  in  Middlesex 
County  are  considered  very  good,  with  a 
fair  crop  last  year.  Potatoes  and  cab¬ 
bage  are  the  main  crops.  The  Winter 
wheat  in  this  section  looks  good,  and 
qnite  a  good  deal  is  planted.  Our  wheat 
crop  of  1918  was  about  35  bu.  per  acre, 
and  we  get  $2.25  per  bu.  Corn  grows 
here  at  75  bu.  per  acre.  There  is  no 
market  for  cows  now.  Most  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  grind  the  corn  for  cow  feed.  We  ex¬ 
pect  1919  to  be  a  good  year  for  farmers 
owing  to  the  scarce  stock  on  hand  at  pres¬ 
ent.  I  just  sold  100  tons  first-class  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  at  $32  per  ton  (press  hay). 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  w.  L.  K. 


A  teacher  was  telling  her  class  little 
stories  in  natural  history,  and  she  asked 
if  anyone  could  tell  her  what  a  ground¬ 
hog  was.  Up  went  a  little  hand  waving 
frantically.  “Well,  Tommy,  you  may  tell 
us  what  a  ground-hog  is.”  “Please,  ma’am, 
it’s  a  sausage.” — Credit  Lost. 


FOOD  PRODUCTION 
MUST  BE  INCREASED 

The  horse  is  a  vital  factor 
in  such  accomplishment.  His 
efficiency  is  measured  by  the 
degree  of  fitness  for  constant 
use. 

Stuffed  Collar  Pads 

Are  the  only  guarantee  against 

bruised,  galled  and  chafed 
shoulders.  They  are  better 
than  other  kinds,  being  soft, 
springy  and  absorbent.  They 
make  possible  the  continued  use  of 
a  horse  collar  long  after  its  worn 
condition  would  otherwise  compel 
its  discontinuance. 

New  Patented  Hook  Attachment 

(Found  only  on  pads  made  by  u») 

Consists  of  wire  staple  with  felt 
washer.  It  gives  hook  a  firmer 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off,  even 
though  fabric  is  weakened  by  long 
usage.  The  greatest  improvement 
since  we  invented  the  hook.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Tapatco  Booklet. 
Thirty-Seven  Year*  Making  Pads 
Look  For  the  Felt  Washer 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Co., 

Greenfield,  Ohio 

Canadian  Branch  Chatham,  Ontario 


PROUTY 

GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 

guarantees  you  more  money  a9  the  market  goes 
up  ;  no  less  if  the  market  goes  down. 

Prouty  Needs  Your  Furs  Now  - 

BUYERS  in  New  York  are  asking  for  all  kinds  of 
furs  today  and  aro  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
them.  When  you  send  your  furs  to  Prouty— one  skin 
or  a  hundred — Prouty  gives  you  the  same  fair  treat¬ 
ment,  the  same  fair  grading.  Prouty’s  is  the  oldest, 
most  reliable  fur  house  in  New  York,  the  center  of 
the  world’s  fur  wealth,  where  thousands  of  buyers 
flock  and  prices  always  reach  their  highest  mark. 
Prouty  quotes  you  highest  “spot  cash”  prices. 
“GRANDAD  SHIPPED  TO  PROUTY” 

New  Guaranteed  Price  List,  Free l 
J.  L.  PROUTY’S  SONS,  INC. 

Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots,  Golden  Seal,  Etc. 

*  412  West  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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RAW 

FURS 

Ship  YOURS  to 

HERSK0VITS 

“  The  House  that 
Sets  the  Pace  ” 

and  lie  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  of  blithest  prices. 

A  few  things  we  do — 

Pay  transportation 
cliarnes. 

Deduct  no  commission. 
Make  immediate  re¬ 
turns. 

Hold  furs  separate  on 
request.  (Large  ice 

Elant  in  our  own  ld-story 
uilding.) 

Write  for  price  List  M 

Albert  Herskovits  &  Son, 

44-50  W.  28thSt. 

New  York 
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Milk  Strikes  and  the  Dairywoman 

If  one  were  disposed  to  speak  frivo¬ 
lously  of  anything  so  really  serious  as 
the'  late  “unpleasantness,”  I  should  be 
inclined  to  head  these  words  “Striking 
Thoughts  of  a  Dairywoman,”  but  inas¬ 
much  as  we  all  know  that  farm  women 
never  strike,  however  great  the  provoca¬ 
tion,  the  latter  title  on  the  whole  would 
be  “strikingly”  without  point. 

The  New  Year’s  milk  strike  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  for  a  few  more  months,  I 
hope,  and  if  President  Wilson  and  his  co¬ 
statesmen  could  only  abolish  such  local 
wars  along  with  world  wars,  the  poor, 
peacefully  inclined  milk-producers  could 
pursue  their  inoffensive  ways  in  quiet 
and  harmony.  But  evidently  such  peace 
is  not  to  be  ours.  Someone  is  unable  to 
stand  the  thought  that  dairymen  are 
making  a  lean  profit  for  the  first  few 
years  in  history,  and  these  anti-dairy 
conspirators  seem  to  be  lying  awake 
nights  to  cook  up  trouble  and  slanders 
against  the  farmers.  I  for  one  wish  the 
President  would  come  to  the  rescue  with 
14  points  in  the  defense  of  milk  and 
milkers — only  no  really  smart  and  fair- 
minded  man  could  hope  to  crowd  the 
why  and  wherefores  of  our  cause  into  14 
points ! 

But  I  started  out  to  reminisce  on  the 
very  recent  strike  as  it  affected  the 


On  the  Way  for  Free  Milk 


woman-partner.  In  most  houses,  it  af¬ 
fected  her  for  the  time  being  far  more 
than  the  man,  because  “setting"  milk  is 
our  job  in  average  home-dairy  plants. 
But  it  did  seem  like  declaring  war  out 
of  a  blue  sky  this  time,  for  few  farmers 
had  received  the  slightest  intimation  of 
trouble  brewing  in  the  New  York  head¬ 
quarters.  We  got  the  news  at  nine  P.  M. 
the  evening  before  New  Year’s — that 
dealers  were  refusing  to  recognize  the 
League,  and  to  keep  the  milk  at  home 
until  they  came  to  terras. 

Now  in  many  homes,  in  the  great  Em¬ 
pire  State,  I  trust  that  this  message 
wrought  no  special  havoc  or  inconven¬ 
ience — all  of  us  having  experienced  the 
delights  from  unpreparedness  at  the  other 
strike,  and  having  gone  on  record  then 
that  it  would  be  a  wise  and  strategic 
plan  to  buy  a  separator,  or  build  a  little 
creamery  for  emergencies — and  so  forth. 
But  it  is  so  easy  to  let  such  good  reso¬ 
lutions  “slide”  when  things  straighten 
out  once  more — or  at  least  the  writer’s 
family  found  it  so.  Therefore  the  strike 
descended  upon  us  unprepared  as  usual 
to  care  for  our  milk  in  a  business-like 
and  money-saving  way — and  confusion 
and  inefficiency  reigned. 

But  the  milk  was  kept  at  home — make 
no  mistake  about  that — and  every  dish 
and  kettle  and  pan  in  the  pantries  were 
washed  up  by  the  midnight  lamp  for  bus¬ 
iness  next  morning.  We  were  getting 
around  five  cans  of  milk,  and  while  you 
may  consider  yourself  amply  supplied 
with  utensils  of  sorts,  they  seem  to 
dwindle  way  to  half  enough  when  called 
upon  to  enter  the  fray.  I  had  to  laugh 
to  myself  during  our  short  siege  in  spite 
of  my  own  troubles,  as  the  tables  seemed 
to  be  completely  turned,  and  the  man  of 
the  house  found  himself  taking  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  vacation,  while  the  women¬ 
folk  were  never  busier  in  their  lives  as 
the  vessels  of  milk  and  cream  standing 
everywhere  bore  evidence. 

Many  farmers  had  some  kind  of  live¬ 
stock  to  w  hich  the  skim-milk  was  manna, 
but  mi  our  farm,  I  am  ashamed  to  admit 


Used  in  the  Best  Dairies — 
on  the  Finest  Pedigreed  Cows 

'IXT’HEN  many  of  the  country’s  best  known 
’  *  dairies,  whose  owners  keep  the  highest 
class  and  most  valuable  stock,  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigate  the  mechanical  milker  question  and 
then  put  their  O.  K.  on  the  Hinman  by  install¬ 
ing  it,  it  means  that  the  Hinman  must  he  correct 
in  principle ,  a  profit  to  the  owner  and  a  comfort 
to  the  cows. 

A  man  with  a  herd  of  high  priced  cows 
wouldn’t  take  a  chance  on  a  milker  about 
which  there  was  any  question.  The  fact  that 
the  Hinman  is  used  on  so  many  fine,  pedigreed 
and  registered  cows  is  a  guide  to  you  in  the 
purchase  of  a  milking  machine.  You  are  doing 
the  safe  and  sure  thing  when  you  buy  the  milker 
that  is  the  most  favored  of  all  by  dairymen  in 
general,  as  proved  by  the  number  of  machines 
sold  and  in  use. 


Big  and  little  dairies  install  the  Hinman  to  save  a 
lot  of  time  and  to  solve  the  help  problem.  Later  they 
find  that  there  are  many  other  advantages.  For  in¬ 
stance,  they  find  that  cows  that  were  hard  milkers 
and  others  that  were  restless  and  nervous  when 
milked  by  hand,  were  milked  more  easily  and  were 
more  contented  and  comfortable  after  the  use  for  a 
week  or  two  of  the  Hinman ! 

They  found  that  the  help  liked  the  Hinman  method 
far  better  than  the  hand  method.  Naturally,  it  was  a 
great  deal  easier — did  away  with  all  the  drudgery. 
Help  prefer  to  work  in  a  dairy  that  is  Hinman 
equipped ! 

They  found  in  many  cases  that  the  milk  flow  im¬ 
proved,  increased  with  the  use  of  Hinman  Milkers. 
And  the  milk  was  cleaner — showed  a  better  bac¬ 
terial  test. 


They  found  that  their  simple  Hinman 
equipment  paid  in  actual  extra  profits 
enough  to  cover  its  entire  cost  within 
a  year! 


You  are  offered  all  these  advantages.  The  cost  is 
low  compared  to  all  that  you  get.  Merely  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  that  back-breaking  work  of  hand  milking  is 
enough  to  justify  installing  the  Hinman!  Think  of  it 
— no  more  sitting  on  a  hard  stool,  crowding  up  under 
a  cow,  perspiring,  chasing  away  the  flies ! 


The  machine  does  all  the  milking  for  you 
— and  does  it  better,  more  uniformly. 


Don’t  be  without  Hinman  Milkers.  It  isn’t  like 
tying  up  more  money  for  mere  pleasure.  You  get 
back  all  you  spend  in  a  very  short  time  and  then 
it’s  that  much  extra  profit 
right  along! 

New,  Big  Catalog  Free 

Send  for  the  new  Hinman  Catalog. 

It  covers  the  subject  of  milking  ma¬ 
chines  thoroughly.  It  is  interesting  and 
enlightening  and  is  full  of  impressive 
illustrations.  A  postal  will  bring  a 
copy  to  you  free. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

In  stock  at  many  convenient  shipping  points 


Lowest  Cost 

Because  the 
Hinman  is  simple 

has  no  station¬ 
ary  pump,  vacuum 
tank,  vacuum 
gauge,  relief  valve, 
pipe  line  and  pul- 
sator — its  cost  is 
about  half  that  of 
other  milkers. 
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that  nary  a  hen,  pig  or  other  animal  fond 
of  milk  remained,  the  purebred  calves 
receiving  their  ration  of  whole  milk  at 
all  times  anyway.  So  the  second  day, 
running  out  of  dish-room,  we  invited  the 
villagers  over  with  their  pails  to  get 
free  skim-milk  in  any  quantity,  and  they, 
were  not  slow  in  responding.  They 
came  bearing  12-quart  milk-pails  and 
enormous  tin  .cans  in  which  lard  is 
shipped.  One  old  gentleman  had  visions 
of  buying,  begging  or  stealing  a  regular 
milk  can,  which  he  proposed  our  filling 
with  milk  and  which  he  would  sour  and 
freeze,  appreciated  provender  for  a  Win¬ 
ter’s  supply  of  buckwheat  pancakes! 
Others  were  about  to  take  due  advantage 
of  our  generosity  in  behalf  of  their  lay¬ 
ing  flocks,  to  which  the  strike  would  have 
seemed  a  special  dispensation  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  But  all  good  things  must  come 
to  an  end,  and  today  we  are  once  more 
shipping  our  livelihood  instead  of  giving 
it  away.  One  would  almost  fear  that 


Perhaps  the  Milk  Problem  May  Come  to 
This 


sundry  neighbors  were  rather  regretful  at 
the  news — those  who  had  neglected  to  be 
on  hand  in  time  for  free  milk ! 

But  there  is  one  thing  certain,  these 
strikes  are  very,  very  wrong,  and  now 
that  they  have  come  to  life  again  and 
threaten  to  turn  up  at  any  month  or 
minute,  what  steps  are  we  going  to  take 
to  conquer  the  things  once  for  all?  I 
said  at  the  beginning  that  farmers’  wives 
never  struck — but  there  is  a  time  coming, 
if  we  have  to  return  to  our  grandmothers’ 
day  and  ‘‘make  up”  the  modern  dairy’s 
mess  of  milk  in  addition  to  our  regular 
duties.  I  am  very  sure  that  it  was  the 
only  thing  to  do — this  refusing  to  do 
business  with  country  dealers,  but  for 
goodness’  sake,  have  we  got  to  stand  their 
bullyings  forevermore? 

I  wish  someone  would  rise  up  in  his 
wrath  and  make  once  again  an  "investi¬ 
gation”  which  would  settle  matters  for 
all  time.  We  are  apparently  at  the  com¬ 
plete  mercy  of  anyone  who  desires  to 
trouble  us,  and  it  is  a  too  ridiculous  and 
expensive  farce  to  play.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  something  gravely  wrong  some¬ 
where,  and  if  anyone  can  straighten 
things  out.  he  would  deserve  a  place  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame. 

Wanted — a  solution  for  the  difficulties 
of  dairymen,  the  solution  to  include  a 
recognition  of  the  Dairymen  s  Deague,  a 
fair  margin  of  profit,  and  an  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  dairymen  by  and  by  will 
demand  consideration  and  fair  treatment 
to  boot  if  the  trouble-makers  are  not 
careful.  My  idea  is  and  always  will  be 
that  publicity  and  more  publicity  is  one 
of  the  best  answers.  Can't  we  set  our¬ 
selves  right  in  the  consumer’s  eyes,  so 
that  our  enemies  will  not  dare  molest  us 
or  our  product?  And  by  that  time  maybe 
we  will  be  able  to  conquer  and  overthrow 
the  middlemen  and  live  happily  ever 
after. 

But  in  the  meantime  ire  are  going  to 
buy  a  separator  and  next  time  be  pre¬ 
pared.  •  A  DAIRY  WO  MAX. 


Crowing  Hens 


I  have  a  fine  purebred  Ancona  hen, 
hatched  April  12.  1914,  and  she  crows 
like  a  voung  rooster.  Can  .\ou  gi\e  a 
reason  for  it?  Some  say  it:  is  a  bad  sign. 
II  she  was  not  the  best,  or  one  of  the  best 
hens  I  have,  I  would  chop  her  head  off, 
ns  some  say  should  be  done.  I  think  it  is 
only  the  bad  sign  for  the  hen.  a.  e.  s. 

New  York. 


This  could  probably  be  explained  sci¬ 
entifically  upon  the  ground  that  a  sex 
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character  of  the  male  had  become  unduly 
developed  in  .this  female  of  the  species,  a 
rot  uncommon  occurrence  among  all 
species  of  animals,  including  the  human. 
There  are  masculine  females  and  effem¬ 
inate  males  among  all  animals,  but  just 
why  nature  permits  these  variations  from 
true  sex  type,  or  what  brings  them  about, 
I  do  not  know,  and  judge  that  no  one  else 
does.  With  eggs  at  present  prices  it 
would  seem  to  me  a  bad  sign  to  kill  this 
hen.  If  a  hen  wishes  to  crow  over  laying 
an  egg.  instead  of  cackling  in  a  decor¬ 
ously  feminine  way.  why  object?  The 
time  has  come  when  those  who  do  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  most  useful  work 
of  the  world  are  declining  to  let  the  other 
sex  take  all  the  credit.  This  hen’s  crow¬ 
ing  may  be  a  bad  sign  only  to  those  who 
refuse  to  recognize  the  passing  of  old  con¬ 
ceptions  of  feminine  right  and  duties. 

M.  B.  D.  . 


School  Attendance  During  Sickness 

As  you  know,  we  are  having  an  epi¬ 
demic  ‘all  over  the  United  States  of  the 
influenza.  We  have  not  had  it  in  our 
home,  and  hope  not  to.  I  have  kept  my 
children  out  of  school  six  weeks  now.  Is 
there  a  law  in  New  York  that  can  compel 
me  to  send  them  as  long  as  this  influenza 
is  spreading?  It  has  been  within  three 
or  four  houses  of  us  :  others  in  the  com¬ 
munity  have  been  sick,  but  claim  not  to 
have  had  it;  could  not  get  a  doctor  to 
find  out.  There  are  no  nurses  but  what 
are  more  than  busy,  and  there  is  one  doc¬ 
tor  in  each  of  10  towns  here,  but  they 
cannot  attend  to  all  the  cases.  I  have  a 
small  baby,  three  other  boys,  myself  and 
husband,  and  husband’s  father.  I  hate 


to  get  it.  If  I  do  not  send  children  to 
school  trustee  says  we  will  lose  our  pub¬ 
lic  money,  and  lie  will  have  to  pay  it. 
My  husband  says  he  will  make  him  pay 
it.  We  cannot  afford  that,  but.  I  hate  to 
send  children  to  school  yet.  What  is  the 
law  regarding  school  attendance? 

MRS.  s.  W. 

No  parent  is  required  under  the  school 
law  to  send  his  child  to  school  during  the 
prevalence  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease,  not  even  if  the  local  board 
of  health  permits  the  school  to  be  in  ses¬ 
sion  during  such  period. 

The  schools  in  the  City  of  New  York 
were  not  closed  by  the  board  of  health 
when  the  influenza  epidemic  was  at  its 
height  in  said  city.  During  that  period, 
while  school  authorities  of  New  York 
allowed  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  they  were  not  compelled  by  pro¬ 
cess  of  law  to  do  so. 

Public  school  moneys  will  not  be  with¬ 
held  from  any  district  where  children  are 
kept  out  of  school  on  account  of  conta¬ 
gious  disease  in  the  neighborhood,  nor 
have  public  school  moneys  ever  been  with¬ 
held  in  such  circumstances.  Important 
as  education  to  the  child  may  be.  it  is 
vastly  more  important  that  his  health  and 
safety  be  conserved.  The  school  attend¬ 
ance  law  simply  requires  parents  to  have 
their  children,  physically  competent,  in 
attendance  at  school ;  but  even  then  school 
attendance  may  not  be  enforced  if  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  child  is  endan¬ 
gered  by  contagious  disease  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 


More  About  Cockroaches 

Here  is  a  simple  and  effective  remedy : 
Take  your  sewing  machine  oil  can  and 
fill  it  with  coal  oil,  such  as  is  used  in 
lamps,  and  fill  all  cracks  and  every  place 
where  the  pest  can  breed,  and  you  will 
never  be  troubled  with  them  in  the  future. 
It  kills  all.  old  and  young,  as  well  as  all 


eggs  that  may  be  deposited.  The  above 
can  also  be  used  to  kill  the  large  Fall  flies 
that  gather  just  before  cold  weather  in 
the  Fall.  This  is  a  never-failing  remedy, . 
and  no  danger  in  being  poisonous. 

MRS.  c.  W. 

We  had  cockroaches  all  through  our 
kitchen,  on  the  shelf,  sink,  cupboard,  and 
even  on  our  dining-room  table.  I  got  a 
box  of  borax,  varnish  brush  and  hot  wa¬ 
ter  ;  cleared  the  cupboard,  taking  the  top 
shelf  first,  brushing  thoroughly  every 
crack  and  crevice  with  the  hot  water  and 
dissolved  borax.  This  brought  out  many, 
dead,  and  left  the  borax  in  the  cracks  and- 
crevices.  Wiping  up  the  water,  I  set¬ 
tled  the  cupboard  again.  For  a  couple  of 
days  l  thought  my  work  had  been  in  vain, 
but  this  was  two  years  ago,  and  no  more 
voaches  since.  MRS.  n.  h.  b. 

Take  a  good  green  cucumber,  about  four 
inches  long,  slice  lengthwise  into  six 
pieces,  sprinkle  powdered  borax  on  meat 
of  same,  and  place  where  the  pest  con¬ 
gregate,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  find 
them  lying  on  their  backs,  never  to  trouble 
you  again.  Repeat  until  all  are  gone. 
While  plying  my  trade  of  electrician  in 
Chicago,  Ill.,  for  nearly  30  years,  I  found 
these  pests  in  some  of  the  most  aristo¬ 
cratic  homes,  and  all  cases  where  they  did 
as  above  stated  I  found  upon  my  next 
visit  to  these  homes  all  greeted  me  with 
thanks,  as  it  never  fails  to  work.  There 
seems  to  be  some  chemical  action  between 
the  borax  and  the  green  cucumber  that 
has  the  desired  effect,  and  it  is  very  inex¬ 
pensive,  even  at  this  time  of  year. 

North  Dakota.  jos.  a.  koss. 


A  certain  lawyer  won  a  famous  case, 
and  the  next  day  the  opposing  lawyer  met 
him  and  said  sarcastically  :  ‘‘Is  there  any 
case  so  low  or  any  man  so  mean  that  you 
wouldn’t  take  his  case  for  a  fee?”  ‘‘Well,” 
said  the  other,  ‘‘I  don’t  mind.  What  have 
you  been  doing?” — Credit  Dost. 
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TRADE  MARK  REG. 

Every  year  thousands  of  acres  of  wheat  give  only  half 
a  normal  yield — thousands  more  are  plowed  up  and 
seeded  to  other  crops  because  of  winter  killing. 

Most  of  this  lost  wheat  could  be  saved  by  timely  use  of 
the  Dunham  Culti-Packer. 

Winter  killing  results  from  the  heaving  of  plants  and 
cracking  of  the  soil  caused  by  the  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  in  early  spring.  The  wheat  roots  are  broken 
and  left  exposed  to  the  air  thus  cutting  off  nourishment 
from  the  plants  above. 

The  Culti-Packer  used  on  such  fields  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry 
will  tuck  the  heaved  plants  back  in  place  and  fill  the  cracks  around 
the  roots  with  moist  soil. 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  found  through  a  period  of  five 
years  experiments  that  this  spring  packing  gave  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  five  and  one-tenth  (5.1)  bushels  per  acre. 

Go  to  the  nearest  John  Deere  Dealer  NOW  and  arrange  for  a  Culti- 
Packer  to  use  on  your  wheat  field  this  spring.  If  you  do  only  half 
as  well  as  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  you  will  pay  for  the 
tool  on  your  wheat  crop  alone  and  you  will  use  it  on  every  other 
crop  you  grow. 

The  Dunham  Co (Suburb  0/ Cleveland) 


After  Culti-PackingN 

The  plants  are  tucked 
back  into  place  and  the 
cracks  filled  with  moist 
soil  giving  roots  a  new 
life. 


Before  Culti-Packing 

The  plants  are  heaved 
and  soil  is  cracked  caus¬ 
ing  roots  to  freeze,  break 
or  dry  out  and  die. 


“Soil  Sense” 

A  56-page  book  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  over  90  field  pho¬ 
tographs  showing  the  us¬ 
es  of  the  Culti-Packcr  on 
wheat,  oats,  corn,  alfal¬ 
fa,  sugar  beets,  cotton, 
rice,  etc.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  direct  for  a  copy. 


Culti  -  Packers 

For  Sale  by 

John  Deere 
Dealers 
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The  Winter  Thoughts  of  a  Farm  Woman 

(Continued  from  page  136) 
homes  the  weather  doesn’t  matter  nny 
more  at  all^whether  it  be  January  or 
June.  And  it  is  my  job  and  yours  to 
somehow  make  the  weather  matter  to 
these  homes  again.  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  are  hard  months  to  fight,  and  neigh¬ 
bors  can’t  drop  in  easily  to  talk  and  gos¬ 
sip.  So  in  a  way,  we  mustn’t  be  too 
obvious  of  this  mischief  time,  but,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  get  out  and  help  drive  its  terrors 
away. 

Farm  Help. — The  help  question  is  a 
teasing  one  with  us,  as  it  in  fact  has  been 
since  November  first.  Perhaps  I  have 
mentioned  in  former  letters  that  our  man 
left  us  at  that  time  to  work  for  $100  a 
month  in  a  nearby  knitting  mill,  and  we 
have  led  a  merry  dance  in  the  meantime. 
Ours  is  a  busy  dairy  farm,  and  nowadays 
many  dairymen  iare  the  busiest  at  this 
period  of  any  part  of  the  year.  We 
breed  purebred  Holstein-Friesians  and 
have  just  finished  putting  seven-day  rec¬ 
ords  on  a  bunch  of  them.  This  business 
of  official  testing  means  an  awful  lot  of 
particular  and  nerve-trying  world,  as  the 
herdsman  has  to  be  on  the  job  weighing, 
fussing  and  planning  the  feed  rations  most 
of  the  time.  This  my  husband  went 
through  with  entirely  alone,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  milked  the  regular  herd  twice  a  day, 
plus  attending  to  regular  chores,  besides 
milking  the  six  test  cows  four  times  a 
day.  Of  course  this  is  altogether  too 
much  for  one  pair  of  hands  to  attempt  to 
do  for  any  length  of  time,  but  if  you  are 
left  unexpectedly  in  the  lurch  and  the 
Winter’s  routine  arranged,  it  sometimes 
isn’t  best  to  give  in  to  trying  circum¬ 
stances.  While  testing.  I  did  what  I 
could  to  help  with  chores,  like  scraping 
four  or  five  bushels  of  sugar  beets  and 
mangels  every  day  and  then  running  them 
through  the  cutter.  Several  of  our  par¬ 
ticular  bovine  dames  loftily  refused  their 
beloved  beets  unless  carefully  scraped 
clean  of  all  dirt,  and  of  course  it  pays  to 
humor  good  test  cows !  But  the  official 
work  is  over  now  and  my  husband  has 
his  leaders  on  a  three-times-a-day  milking 
schedule.  This  isn’t  exactly  a  picnic  for 
one  lone  man,  but  I  hear  little  complain¬ 
ing.  We  have  been  fondly  hoping  that 
George  would  return  to  us  in  the  Spring 
if  war  help  were  turned  off  and  wages  re¬ 
duced,  but  he  gives  us  little  encourage¬ 
ment.  lie  reasons  that  $100  a  month  (if 
it  lasts)  is  lots  more  than  $50.  conveni¬ 
ent  house,  20  or  more  bushels  of  potatoes 
a  year,  a  garden,  two  quarts  of  milk 
daily,  and  any  amount  of  wood,  plus  ap¬ 
ples,  and  anything  else  we  eourselves  have 
and  are  pleased  to  share  with  him.  I  am 
not  so  sure  his  reasoning  is  right,  as  he 
could  hardly  tell  just  how  much  ahead 
he  has  been  through  the  Winter,  as  we 
have  let  him  continue  to  live  free  in  our 
tenant  house  and  have  furnished  a  horse 
and  wagon  to  drive  back  and  forth  from 
the  village.  Rents  are  pretty  .high  even 
in  country  towns  now,  and  if  he  moves  to 
town  the  $100  will  grow  much  smaller  in 
apparent  purchasing  power. 

A  Perplexing  Problem. — Other  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  are  probably  trying  to  get 
around  this  same  problem,  and  it  looms 
discouragingly  big  as  the  first  of  March 
draws  nearer.  We  can’t  take  up  with 
every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  who  offers 
himself,  as  the  dairy  has  got  to  have  a 
reliable  man  around  it — and  a  fast,  quick 
milker  is  especially  necessary.  If  we  can 
only  find  somewhere  as  good  and  con¬ 
scientious  a  man  as  George  made  us,  our 
troubles  will  disappear  as  the  morning 
dew — but  alas!  such  hired  helpers  fail  to 
grow  on  every  bush.  In  a  way,  the  war 
has  put  the  farmer  in  a  deep  hole  so  far 
as  satisfying  the  helpers  is  concerned. 
Most  of  us  can’t  compete  with  war  wages, 
and  have  no  intention  of  trying  to  do  it. 
As  for  our  own  particular  case,  it  will 
mean  selling  off  half  the  dairy  and  put¬ 
ting  in  half-crops  or  less  if  no  good  man 
is  available.  We  want  to  run  the  farm 
at  top  speed  while  young  and  able  to  do 
it — but  you  can’t  do  it  all  alone.  But 
here’s  hoping  things  look  up  a  bit  and 
that  George  decides  to  “try  it  just  one 
more  year !”  H.  s.  K.  \v. 

Bitter  Butter 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  my  butter 
being  bitter?  I  have  a  three-year-old 
heifer,  not  due  to  freshen  until  next  Sep¬ 
tember.  Her  butter  has  been  good  until 
last  two  or  three  churnings.  She  has  for 
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feed  four  quarts  grains  a  day  and  what 
mixed  hay  she  will  eat.  She  is  healthy, 
in  good  condition,  and  milks  well. 

Amherst,  Mass.  h.  j.  m. 

From  the  data  given  it  would  seem  that 
the  only  cause  for  the  bitterness  in  your 
butter  would  be  bacterial  contamination 
somewhere  along  the  line.  If  you  are 
sure  the  milk  does  not  have  a  bitter  taste 
when  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  particular 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  dirt  out  of 
the  milk,  and  to  wash  and  scald  all  uten¬ 
sils  thoroughly,  since  the  contamination 
must  get  in  after  the  milk  leaves  the  cow’s 
udder.  If  you  have  a  batch -of  cream  that 
does  not  taste  bitter  before  it  is  churned, 
try  pasteurizing  this  cream  and  see  what 
happens.  Pasteurization  is  easily  ac¬ 
complished  by  setting  pail  containing 
cream  in  a  larger  pail  of  hot  water,  bring¬ 
ing  the  cream  to  a  temperature  of  145 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  holding  it  there 
for  20  minutes  and  then  cooling  to  churn¬ 
ing  temperature.  Churn  this  cream 
sweet.  I  feel  sure  that  if  the  cream  is 
not'  bitter  before  it  is  pasteurized  that 
this  will  overcome  the  trouble.  In  pas¬ 
teurizing  the  cream,  stir  it  frequently  so 
that  it  is  heated  evenly.  n.  F.  J. 


ing  10  quarts  of  milk  or  more  two  quarts 
of  dry  grain,  two  quarts  feed,  three 
quarts  oats  (crushed),  one  quart  barley 
feed,  twice  a  day,  and  oat  and  pea  hay 
twice  a  day,  with  oat  left  in  hay.  This 
feed  is  all  soaked  in  warm  water  30 
minutes  before  feeding,  salt  included. 

New  York.  f.  b.  s. 

Feed  all  the  oat  and  pea  hay  cows  will 
clean  up  and  make  up  a  grain  ration  of 
200  lbs.  barley  feed,  100  lbs.  of  crushed 
oats,  100  lbs.  dried  brewers’  grains,  100 
lbs.  feed,  and  100  lbs.  oilmeal.  Add  1  lb. 
of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed.  Feed  a 
pound  of  grain  to  each  3*4  pounds  of 
milk  produced  daily,  depending  on  how 
the  cows  respond.  This  mixture  will 
weigh  about  a  pound  to  the  quart.  It  is 
doubtful  if  soaking  the  feed  pays  if  your 
cows  will  now  eat  it  without  being 
soaked.  H.  F.  J. 


Dairy  Ration 


Will  you  give  me  the  best  ration 
for  cows,  some  fresh  and  some  giv¬ 
ing  only  a  few  quarts  of  milk,  being  in 
calf?  Crushed  oats  are  $2  per  100  lbs.; 
barley  feed.  $2.80  per  100;  mixed  feed, 
$3.25;  oilmeal,  $2.75;  cottonseed  meal, 
$3.60 ;  bran,  $2.  I  have  fed  to  cows  giv¬ 


Ration  with  Cowpea  Hay 

Will  you  give  grain  ration  for  Jersey? 
I  have  good  cow-pea  hay  and  beets. 

Illinois.  g.  A.  c 

Feed  all  the  cow-pea  hay  cows  will 
clean  up.  Feed  beets  20  to  25  lbs.  per 
day  per  animal,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  beets  on  hand.  Make  up  grain  ration 
of  two  parts  bran,  ground  oats  or  bar¬ 
ley,  one  part  cornmeal  or  hominy  feed, 
one  part  gluten  feed  and  one  part  linseed 
oilmeal.  Salt  should  be  added  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  to  100  lbs.  of  feed.  Feed  a 
pound  of  grain  to  each  3  to  3y2  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  daily.  n.  f.  j. 


“Why  do  you  always  insist  upon  hav¬ 
ing  the  largest  piece  of  pie,  Harry?” 
asked  the  mother  reprovingly.  “Isn’t 
your  big  brother  entitled  to  it?”  “No’m,” 
said  Harry ;  “he  was  eatin’  pie  three 
years  before  I  was  born.” — Credit  Lost. 


SAW  WOOD 
NOW 


ALL  SI2ES 
LOW  PRICES 


WOOD  IS  SCARCE 
AND  PRICES  HIGH 


More  for  your  money  at  Home.  A  better  built  and 
more  durable  engine.  Shipment  from  stock  in  New 
York  City.  Repairs  from  stock  in  New  York  City. 
In  these  days  of  slow  freight,  buy  where  you  get 
quick  service.  We  make  saw  outfits  or  engines  and 
separate  saw  benches  or  engines  only.  They  use  both 
gasoline  and  kerosene.  Wood  now  brings  high  prices 
and  Quick  purchasers.  Get  catalog  telling  you  about 
our  engines.  It’s  free.  Quick  action  saves  you  money. 

R.  CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
202  Fulton  Street  New  York  City 


NO  WINTER  SHRINKAGE 

if  cows  are  properly  fed  and  cared  for.  Give  them  water 
with  the  chill  off— they  drink  more— digest  food  better- 
make  more  money  for  you.  Feed  hogs  cooked  food— get 
bigger  frames  covered  with  solid  meat. 

Feed  poultry  warm  food  if  you 
want  eggs  in  winter.  Cooked 
food  digests  better— gives  ani¬ 
mals  more  nourishment  at 
much  less  cost. 


Have  AH 
the  Hot 
Water 
You  Want 


FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

Feed  Cooker  and 

Agricultural  Boiler 

For  butchers,  sugarmakers/poultry- 
men,  stockmen,  dairymen  and  fruit 
growers.  Portable  :  use  Indoors  or 
out.  as  boiler  or  stove.  Bums 
chunks,  lontr  sticks,  cobs, — any¬ 
thing.  Guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

and  prices 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  201  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


How  the  War 
brought  out  this 
better  Separator 


Ever  since  the  “United  States” 
won  the  world’s  record  for  close 
skimming,  in  the  most  gruelling 
and  most  comprehensive  contest 
ever  attempted,  its  leadership  could 
not  be  questioned.  That  point  was 
settled. 

Then  came  the  war.  It  brought  to 
the  makers  of  the  “United  States” 
an  obligation  to  place  their  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  on  an  80  %  war 
basis. 

Labor  shortage  on  the  farms 
brought  also  from  the  dairymen  of 
the  Country  a  demand  for  a  separa¬ 


tor  that  could  set  a  new  standard  in 
time-and  labor-saving  achievement. 

The  “United  States”  organization 
solved  its  own  war-time  problems 

and  those  of  the  dairymen  as  well _ 

by  mobilizing  all  its  inventive  energy 
in  an  era  of  improvement. 

The  new  UNITED  STATES 
DISC  SEPARATOR  is  the  result. 
Seven  new  and  exclusive  patented 
features  —  added  to  established 

United  States”  superiorities — have 
produced  a  separator  that  asks  only 
an  investigation  of  those  willing  to 
be  shown. 


Before  you  invest  in  a  cream  separator 
see  the  “United  States”  dealer.  The 
gain  will  be  yours „  Write  for  catalogue 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 


CHICAGO 


DELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


VDISC  SEPARAT  O  R 
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Goat  Experiences 

In  your  issue  of  December  28.  1018. 
A.  Cochran  requests  information  about 
the  milch  goat.  As  we  have  depended  on 
goat  milk  for  home  use  for  the  past  four 
years,  our  experience  may  be  of  interest. 
We  now  have  a  good  milch  goat,  a  grade 
with  some  Toggenburg  blood,  which  gives 
three  quarts  a  day,  of  fine  rich  milk,  when 
she  first  comes  in,  and  gives  milk  for 


Nancy 


about  10  months,  in  gradually  decreasing 
quantity.  I  have  seen  a  goat  which  has 
given  milk  for  two  years  steadily  without 
being  bred,  and  is  now  giving  about  a  pint 
a  day. 


but  it  does  not  sour  as  quickly,  and  the 
cream  does  not  separate  as  quickly.  We 
have  never  had  the  milk  tested  in  any 
way,  so  T  cannot  make  any  statement  as 
to  the  amount  of  butterfat  it  contains.  I 
could  write  volumes  about  the  care  of 
goats,  about  the  ones  I've  bought  which 
have  been  worthless,  about  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  ways  of  the  kids,  but  your  questioner 
may  not  care  for  all  those  details,  so  I 
will  close  by  saying  that  our  slogan  is : 
“Long  live  the  goat,  the  friend  of  the 
suburbanite.”  Florence  tarreix. 

Massachusetts. 


The  Dog  on  the  Battle  Field 

We  have  all  had  our  say  regarding  the 
cur  and  the  sheep  killer.  Let  us  give  all 
sides  a  hearing.  Here  is  a  statement 
from  the  London  Farm  and  Home  about 
the  part  dogs  played  in  the  great  war. 
It  seems  that  under  the  new  English  dog 
laws  many  dogs  were  gathered  in  for 
slaughter.  Some  of  these  were  taken  to 
France  and  trained  as  scouts. 

Message  Carriers— Numbers  of  men 
and  dogs  have  been  trained  at  tin*  War 
Dog  School  and  have  gone  to  France,  the 
dogs  to  act  as  message  carriers  in  the 
field,  and  the  men  to  take  charge  of  them 
as  their  keepers.  The  skill,  courage  and 
tenacity  of  these  dogs  have  been  amazing. 
During  heavy  barrages,  when  all  other 
communications  have  been  cut,  the  mes¬ 
senger  dogs  have  made  their  way,  and  in 
many  cases  have  brought  messages  of 
vital  import.  Sometimes  they  have  been 
wounded  in  the  performance  of  their  du¬ 
ties,  and  there  is  a  wonderful  record  of 


the  determination  with  which  wounded 
dogs  have  persisted  in  their  duty.  In  the 
same  way,  the  record  continues  of  suc¬ 
cessful  message-carrying  through  dark¬ 
ness,  mist,  rain,  and  shell-fire,  and  over 
every  sort  of  difficult  ground.  Many  a 
time  has  a  dog  brought  a  message  in  a 
few  minutes  over  ground  that  would  take 
a  runner  hours  to  cross. 

Saved  a  Terrible  Disaster. — During 
the  great  German  assault  this  year  part 
of  our  line  in  front  of  a  famous  town  was 
cut  off  by  severe  enemy  barrage.  A  mes¬ 
senger  dog  was  released  with  an  urgent 
appeal  for  reinforcements.  It  ran  three 
kilometres  in  10  minutes.  A  French 
colonial  division  was  sent  up  and  saved 
the  situation,  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  a  terrible  disaster.  This  dog  was  a 
Highland  sheep  dog.  On  many  other 
occasions  messenger  dogs  have  been  taken 
up  with  our  assaulting  troops,  and  have 
carried  back  details  of  the  captured  posi¬ 
tions  to  brigade  headquarters,  whereby 
the  state  of  affaire  could  be  accurately 
gauged  and  acted  upon  without  delay. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  a  dog  ran  six 
kilometres  in  20  minutes,  while  in  another 
case  a  dog  carried  back  a  map  of  an  im¬ 
portant  position  in  20  minutes,  when  a 
man  would  have  taken  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  bring  it  in.  In  positions  where  run¬ 
ners  have  been  unable  to  move  at  all 
messenger  dogs  have  carried  out  their 
mission  faultlessly.  The  breeds  that 
have  given  the  beet  results  for  this  work 
have  been  collies,  sheep  dogs,  lurchers, 
and  Airedales,  and  crosses  of  these  varie¬ 
ties,  while  in  several  cases  Welsh  and 
Irish  terriers  of  the  large  type  have  given 
excellent  results. 

Sentry  Dogs. — Sentry  dogs  have  been 
employed  in  the  Balkans.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  their  vigilance,  it  may  be  stated 
that  one  dog  gave  warning  of  an  enemy 
scout  at  a  distance  of  300  yards,  and  on 


many  occasions  the  presence  of  enemy 
patrols  was  notified  by  the  dogs  before 
our  sentries  were  aware  of  their  presence. 

Large  numbers  of  dogs  Have  been 
trained  as  watchers  and  guards.  Some 
of  these  have  been  sent  to  the  Italian 
front,  while  others  are  in  use  wherever 
there  are  valuable  stores,  etc.,  to  be 
guarded.  By  this  means  large  numbers 
of  men  have  been  released  for  other  du¬ 
ties.  and  vulnerable  spots  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  have  been  rendered  secure. 


Fistulous  Wound 

Can  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  a 
lameness  in  my  horse’s  leg  just  above  the 
hoof?  There  is  a  running  sore  in  his 
fetlock  just  above  the  hoof.  I  use  tur¬ 
pentine  on  it,  and  when  it  heals  it  will 
swell  and  in  a  short  time  break  out. 
There  is  pus  running  from  the  sore  most 
of  the  time.  When  sore  is  healed  so  pus 
does  not  How  he  is  very  lame,  but  when 
it  flows  lie  is  not  so  lame.  C.  s.  c. 

New  York. 

It  is  to  be  suspected  that  there  is  a 
foreign  body,  such  as  a  sliver  or  snag  in 
the  wound,  and  it  causes  the  formation 
of  pus.  A  veterinarian  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  probe  for  and  remove  the  for¬ 
eign  object.  Probing  must  be  done  very 
carefully,  for  it  may  transpire  that  the 
fluid  issuing  from  the  wound  is  not  pus 
but  synovia  (joint  oil).  Rough  probing 
might  greatly  aggravate  the  condition 
present.  Until  you  can  have  a  veteri¬ 
narian  attend  to  the  case  clip  off  the  hair, 
wash  the  skin  thoroughly,  and  apply  a 
1-1.000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
as  a  disinfectant.  Afterward  cover  the 
part  with  absorbent  cotton  upon  which 
has  been  freely  sprinkled  a  mixture  of 
one  part  each  of  calomel  and  tannic  acid 
and  six  parts  of  boric  acid.  Renew  the 
dressing  twice  daily..  a.  s.  a 


My  goat  experience  began  when  I 
bought  a  bred  doe  which  was  to  freshen 
about  three  months  after  I  bought  her. 
A  goat  should  not  have  kids  until  she  is 
at  least  two  years  old,  but  she  was  only 
a  year  old  when  her  kid,  a  buck,  came. 
I  did  not  understand  caring  for  her  and 


William  Penn  of  Keewaydin 

did  not  feed  her  milk-producing  rations, 
so  she  gave  very  little  milk,  not  enough 
to  develop  her  kid  properly,  and  she  was 
badly  infested  with  lice,  which  I  did  not 
know  enough  to  get  rid  of,  so  it  is  no 
wonder  she  died.  I  have  since  learned 
that  the  ordinary  lice  powder  which  is 
used  for  hens  will  be  just  as  effective  for 
goats.  My  next  venture  was  a  lucky 
one.  for  Nancy,  our  three-quart  doe,  came 
to  us.  and  has  stayed  for  four  years.  She 
is  not  of  an  amiable  disposition  with 
strangers,  but  is  very  gentle  with  me.  I 
learned  one  lesson  from  breeding  her  to 


Faith ,  Hope  and  Charity 

the  undersized  buck  kid  which  I  raised, 
that  is,  that  it  pays  to  use  a  vigorous, 
well-grown  sire,  for  the  kids  from  the 
little  buck  were  small  and  did  not  develop 
as  they  should,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
1018  kids  (doe  triplets,  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity),  who  are  a  credit  to  their  mother 
and  their  father,  the  latter  being  a  pure¬ 
bred  registered  Toggenburg  buck,  son  of 
a  five-quart  mother,  and  bought  through 
a  R.  N.-Y.  advertiser. 

We  think  there  is  no  milk  like  goat’s 
milk  and  use  it  for  every  purpose,  even 
making  butter  and  cheese  from  it.  The 
taste  is  the  same  as  that  of  cow’s  milk, 


J.I.CASE 


“The  World's  Most  Accurate  Corn  Planter 
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$350.00  More  Profit  From  40  Acres 


Public  tests  and  the  experience  of  users  prove  that  the 
J.  1.  Case  Corn  Planter,  when  set  to  plant  three  kernels, 
or  any  other  number,  to  the  hill,  will  plant  96  to  99  per¬ 
fect  hills  out  of  every  1  00.  The  same  tests  show  that 
65  to  85  is  the  average  of  corn  planter  efficiency. 

That  is  w'hy  the  J.  I.  Case  accuracy  is  worth  $350.00 
to  you.  Brings  you  more  than  enough  extra  profit  the 
first  year  to  pay  for  your  planter,  seed  and  labor  expense. 
You  might  better  buy  a  J.  I.  Case  ever})  year  than  inac¬ 
curately  plant  your  corn  even  a  single  year. 

It  is  this  difference  between  J.  I.  Case  extreme  accuracy 

_ _ and  fair  accuracy  that  brings  an  average  of  20  more 

perfect  hills  out  of  each  100.  Brings  you  at  least  7 

Branches  and  Distributing  Points  at: 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Saginaw,  Mich 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


more  bushels  per  acre  and  actually  adds  about  $350.00 
to  your  profit  for  each  40  acres  you  raise. 

J.  I.  Case  accuracy  is  due  to  simple,  sturdy,  scientific 
design ;  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cells ;  to  the  slow- 
moving,  beveled  and  polished  cell  plate ;  and  to  the 
double  cut-off,  which  handles  big,  round  kernels  as  well 
as  the  regular  ones  without  cracking  them,  and  prevents 
more  than  one  kernel  from  passing  at  a  time. 

The  J.  I.  Case  dealer  is  usually  the  best  dealer  in  every 
community.  He  has  selected  for  his  customers  a  line 
which  has  back  of  it  o*ver  40  years  of  specialized 
implement  building.  See  your  J.  I.  Case  dealer  now. 
If  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  us. 

J.I.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS  jv 

1268  West  Sixth  St.,  RACINE,  WIS. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  16,  1019. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

PUTTER. 

Receipts  are  much  larger  and  prices 
one  to  two  cents  lower  on  most  grades. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  67  @  68 

Good  to  Choice  .  63  @  66 

Lower  Grades .  64  @  59 

City  made .  42  @  47 

Dairy,  best .  65  @  66 

Common  to  go . 54  @  61 

Packing  Stock .  38  @  44 

Process  .  43  @  54 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  36)6®  37 

Good  to  choice .  33^®  36 

Lower  grades .  32  ®  34 

Eklms,  beet .  28  ©  29 

Fair  to  good .  18  ©  24 


EGGS. 

Prices  have  declined  10  to  12  cents  on 
both  nearby  and  gathered. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  66  @  68 

Medium  to  good . 62  ©  66 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  66  ©  67 

Common  to  good.  . .  62  ©  65 

Gathered,  best,  white .  63  ©  64 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  55  ©  62 

Lowergrades . 45  ©  50 

Storage .  45  ©  53 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  9  50  @16  60 

Bulls  .  6  75  @11  00 

Cows  .  500  @10  75 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 16  00  @22  00 

Culls . 10  00  @15  00 

Hogs . 15  75  @17  75 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  6  50  ©  9  00 

Lambs  . 14  50  @16  75 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . 30  @  31 

Common  to  good .  24  @  28 

Pork  .  20  @  24 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . 10  00  @15  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Prices  reported  are :  Chickens,  25  to 
27c;  fowls,  32  to  36c;  roosters,  21  to 
22c ;  ducks,  33  to  35c ;  geese,  25  to  28c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best . .  43  ©  44 

Medium  to  good..i .  30  @  42 

Chlokens  choice  lb . . .  48  @  63 

Fair  to  Good  . .  32  ©  43 

Fowls .  32  @  36 

Roosters .  24  ©  25 

Ducks .  35  ©  39 

Geese,  .  28  @  35 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00  @10  00 

Rabbits,  pair .  35  ©  80* 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  10  00  @12  00 

Pea .  9  00  @10  00 

Medium  .  9  00  @10  00 

Red  Kidney .  9  25  @13  00 

White  Kidney  . . 13  75  @14  00 

Lima,  California . 11  00  @1175 

FRUITS. 

Apples— Baldwin,  bbl .  5  00  @  7  50 

York  Imperial  . ^6  00  @8  00 

Ben  Davis .  4  50  @5  50 

King  .  5  00  ©  7  00 

Greening  .  5  00  @  7  50 

Spy  .  6  00  @  8  00 

Pears,  KiefTer,  bbl .  5  00  @  7  50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 15  00  @24  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  50  ©  75 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes  are  a  little  higher.  Cold 
weather  has  hindered  movement  of  stock 
and  some  has  been  frozen.  Cabbage  and 


onions  higher  on  some 

grades. 

Potatoes—  L,  I  .  bbl . 

©  5  50 

State,  181)  lbs . 

©  4  50 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

©  4  75 

Virginia,  late  crop,  bbl. 

.  3  50 

©  4  00 

Bermuda,  bbl . . 

.  6  00 

©  7  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . . 

©  2  75 

Beets,  bbl . 

©  2  50 
©  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl . . 

Cabbage,  ton . 

@35  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket... 

@  5  00 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

@  4  00 

String  Beans  bu . 

©  5  00 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl . 

@  2  25 

Ugg  Plants,  bu . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

@  4  50 

@  4  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

C®  1  75 

Parsnips,  bbl  . 

@2  50 

Salsify,  100  bunches . 

@  0  00 

Kale,  bbl . 

Chicory,  bbl . 

. .  1  50 

@  2  00 

@  5  60 

nAY  AND 

STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .. 

@34  00 

No.  2 . 

@32  00 

No.  3 . 

@29  00 

Clover  mixed . 

@30  00 

Straw,  Rye . 

@17  00 

GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices  on 
No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets : 
New  York,  $2.37%  ;  Chicago,  $2.23;  St. 
Louis,  $2.21.  No.  3  Yellow  corn  at  New 
York,  $1.56.  Oats,  No.  3  white,  New 
York,  77c;  rye,  $1.72;  not  much  sale  for 
buckwheat  grain  here,  nominally  $3  to 
$3.25  per  1(H)  lbs.  Producing  points  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  report  buck¬ 
wheat  as  selling  from  $3.25  to  $3.50  per 
100  lbs.  Buckwheat  flour  at  New  York 
wholesales  around  $6. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportunities 


of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popula¬ 
tion  : 

Butter — Best  prints  . 75  to  77c 

Tub,  choice  . 73  to  71c 

Medium  to  good . 55  to  65c 

Cheese  . 40  to  45c 

Eggs — Best  nearby  . 75  to  SOc 

Gathered,  good  to  choice ....  (55  to  70c 

Potatoes,  lb .  3  to  5c 

Cabbage,  head  . 10  to  15c 

Lettuce,  head  . 10  to  15c 

Onions,  lb .  5  to  6c 

Dressed  -  fowls,  lb . 40  to  45c 

Chickens,  lb . 50  to  52c 

Turkeys,  lb . 45  to  50c 


Leg  of  lamb,  lb . 40  to  48c 

Apples,  doz.  . . 30  to  60c 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER, 

Best  creamery  prints,  70  to  72c ;  tub, 
choice,  65  to  68c ;  packing  stock,  40  to 
43c. 

Eggs. 

Nearby  choice,  69  to  71c;  gathered, 
best,  64  to  68c ;  lower  grades,  55  to  58c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  32  to  37c;  chickens,  29  to  32c; 
roosters,  21  to  22c ;  ducks,  32  to  38c ; 
guineas,  pair,  75  to  SOc. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  44  to  45c;  chickens,  35  to 
40c;  fowls,  33  to  36c;  roosters,  27c; 
ducks,  38  to  40c;  squabs,  doz.,  $6  to 
$8.25. 

Eruits. 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4  to  $7.50;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $15  to  $22 ;  strawberries,  qt.,  75  to 
S5c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  No.  1,  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.50;  %- 
bu.  bkt.,  50  to  95c;  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.75 ;  cabbage,  ton,  $15  to  $35 ; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $2.25. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  $31  to  $32 ;  No.  2,  $29  to 
$30 :  No.  3,  $25  to  $26 ;  clover  mixed, 
$25  to  $30.  Straw,  rye,  $14  to  $17  ;  oat 
and  wheat,  $11.50  to  $12.50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  Winter  has  been  so  light  so  far 
that  it  was  easy  to  keep  almost  all  sorts 
of  green  produce,  and  it  has  been  plenty 
at  moderate  prices  as  a  rule.  Winter 
squash  has  naturally  gone  up  a  little,  but 
is  still  pretty  low.  Cabbage  remains 


cheap.  Most  bushel  vegetables  are  about 
as  low  as  usual.  Dairy  products  keep 
up,  as  do  eggs,  though  the  latter  are  not 
as  strong  as  formerly.  Only  off  grades 
of  poultry  are  weak.  Apples  are  strong 
and  rather  high.  Potatoes  are  stronger; 
receipts  rather  light,  at  75c  to  $1.40  per 
bu. ;  sweets,  $3  per  hamper.  Apples  are 
from  $1  per  bu.  for  common  to  $5  to  $6 
per  bbl.  for  ungraded  Greenings  and 
Kings,  and  $5.50  to  $7.50  for  A  Spys 
and  Kings.  Onions  are  about  as  plenty 
as  ever  at  60c  to  $1  per  bu.  for  home 
grown.  Beans  are  as  high  as  ever  at 
$6,30  to  $7.80  per  bu.  for  all  grades. 

Vegetables  are  quiet  at  $1.75  to  $2.25 
for  cabbage,  and  $3  to  $3.25  for  squash, 
both  per  100  lbs.  Green  and  wax  beans 
are  $4  to  $7.50  per  hamper ;  carrots,  SOc 
to  $1.10;  parsnips,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  spin¬ 
ach,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  yellow  turnips,  60  to 
90c ;  white  turnips,  60  to  75c,  all  per  bu. 
Brussels  sprouts,  18  to  24c  per  qt. ; 
celery,  $1  to  $1.50  per  bunch  ;  cucumbers, 
$3.50  to  $4  per  doz. ;  lettuce.  $1.25  to 
$1.50  per  box  ;  endive,  10  to  22c  per  lb. ; 
peppers,  $6  to  $6.50  per  case ;  radishes, 
25  to  30c  per  doz.  bunches. 

Fancy  and  Southern  fruits  are  steady 
at  $5  to  $6.50  for  oranges ;  $4.50  to  $5.50 
for  lemons  ;$2.50  to'  $6  for  grapefruit, 
Havanas  leading,  all  per  box  ;  $1  per  100 
for  limes ;  $6.50  to  $8.50  per  box  for 
pineapples ;  $9  to  $10  per  bu.  for  cran¬ 
berries  ;  $6  to  $7  per  cask  for  Malaga 
grapes. 

Dairy  prices  are  not  much  changed,  at 
67  to  70c  for  creamery ;  56  to  62c  for 
dairy  ;  50  to  61c  for  crocks,  and  43  to 
45c  for  common,  with  28  to  34c  for  oleo¬ 
margarine.  Cheese  is  steady  at  38  to  39c 
for  best  domestic;  41  to  42c  for  long 
horns,  and  33  to  35c  for  limburger.  Eggs 
weak  at  67  to  72e  for  hennery  ;  65c  for 
State  and  Western  candled ;  56c  for 
storage. 

Poultry  is  not  very  strong,  receipts 
being  liberal,  especially  of  live,  selling 
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at  43  to  45c  for  dressed  turkey ;  36  to 
38c  for  fowl ;  28  to  37c  for  chicken  ;  26 
to  27c  for  old  roosters;  40  to  45c  for 
ducks,  and  28  to  33c  for  geese,  live  poul¬ 
try  being  3  to  5c  less  than  dressed.  Rab¬ 
bits  are  active  and  firm  for  good  grades 
at  60  to  75e  for  cottontails  and  90e  to 
$1  for  jacks,  per  pair. 

Maple  syrup  will  wait  for  the  new 
crop.  Honey  is  28  to  30c  for  white 
comb;  32  to  35c  for  extracted;  26e  for 
buckwheat,  per  lb. 

The  hay  market  is  steady  at  $22  to  $27 
for  various  grades  of  baled  Timothy  on 
track.  This  is  somewhat  lower  than 
formerly.  j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  State  Breeders’  Association 

The  N.  Y.  State  Breeders’  Association 
will  hold  their  annual  meeting  at  the 
Iroquois  Hotel,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29-31. 
It  is  expected  that  this  meeting  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  any  that  has  been  held  in  the  State. 
Many  noted  speakers  and  specialists  from 
other  States  have  been  secured.  Wayne 
Dinsmore.  secretary  of  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America,  will  be  one  of  th^ 
principal  speakers  at  this  meeting,  the 
title  of  his  address  being  “Clearing  the 
Way  for  Draft  Horses.”  While  the  State 
Breeders’  Association  meeting  is  an  an¬ 
nual  event,  and  a  gathering  of  manv 
breeders  of  all  kinds  of  purebred  live¬ 
stock,  the  program  is  not  confined  to  live¬ 
stock  matters,  but  inclu'des  many  other 
important  subjects  relating  to  present 
agricultural  conditions  at  .  home  and 
abroad.  The  work  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  directed  towards  making 
this  meeting  of  special  interest  and  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  average  farmer  and  small 
breeder  whose  problems  have  been  many 
in  meeting  the  changing  conditions  of 
farm  operations  which  are  requiring 
greater  and  cheaper  production  and  better 
distribution.  e.  s.  akin. 
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International 

For  Country 

ALL  the  motor  trucks  offered 
^'for  farmers’  use,  the  International 
should  be,  and  we  believe  is,  the  most 
satisfactory. 

This  Company  knows  the  country  — 
roads,  farms,  and  all.  Farmers  know  our 
standards  of  quality  and  service.  When 
we  offer  a  motor  truck  for  farmers’  use, 
it  is  understood  that  the  truck  will  do  the 
work  expected  of  it  at  a  cost  farmers  can 
afford. 

The  International  Motor  Truck  is  built 
for  carrying  capacity  loads  on  country 
roads.  It  gives  satisfactory  everyday 
service,  the  kind  that  farmers  must  have. 
When  an  emergency  comes  —  a  tough 
piece  of  road,  a  steep  hill,  a  rush  trip,  a 
bad  day  —  the  International  has  the  re- 


Motor  Trucks 

Road  Hauling 

serve  power,  speed,  and  endurance  to 
carry  it  through. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henry  of  Utica,  Minn.,  pur¬ 
chased  an  International  Motor  Truck  to 
haul  his  live  stock  and  farm  produce  to 
market  and  to  bring  return  loads  from 
town.  He  says,  “We  use  the  truck  for 
nearly  every  kind  of  hauling.  It  saves 
more  time  than  any  other  machine  in  our  farm 
service.”  Five  of  Mr.  Henry’s  neighbors  bought 
International  Motor  Trucks  when  they  learned, 
from  his  experience,  what  a  useful  economical 
farm  machine  he  had. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  International  Motor 
Trucks  — 1,500,  2,000,  3,000  and  4,000  pounds 
capacity,  with  bodies  suitable  for  every  kind  of 
hauling.  We  have  a  dealer,  a  branch  house,  or 
a  service  station  somewhere  near  you,  where  the 
line  can  be  seen,  or  we  will  send  full  information 
promptly  if  you  will  write  us. 


The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 

Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows  Cultivators 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime  Sowers 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes 
and  Tedders 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Combination  Sweep  Rakes 
and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Corn  Shellers  Threshers 
Hay  Presses 
Stone  Burr  Mills 


Belt  Machines — Cont. 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 

.  Huskers  and  Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
(Hand) 

Cream  Separators 
(Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attach. 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 

Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Bitches 

BimVar  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 
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For  20  Years 
America’s 
Favorite  Silo 

Endorsed  by  dairy  authorities  for  extreme  simplicity 
of  operation  and  perfect  preservation  of  silage. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Government  and  by  the  most  prominent 
Public  Institutions  and  Private  Dairymen  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Harder  Silos  save  time,  save  labor,  cut  down 
feed  bills  and  insure  more  milk.  Valuable  improve¬ 
ments  this  year — new  Gambrel  roof  adds  to  capacity. 

Advance  in  Price 

Owing  to  rising  costs  of  materials  and  labor,  we  will 
shortly  be  compelled  to  advance  prices.  Orders 
placed  in  January  will  have  the  benefit  of  present 
prices.  Buy  now  and  save  money. 


Agents  wanted 
in  new  territory. 
Write  far  partic¬ 
ulars. 


Write  for  free  illustrated  book 
telling  all  about  Silage  and 
the  Harder  Silo. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  11  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


•.site 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


A  Real  Investment 

Before  you  put  them  up,  figure  your  buildings 
on  the  basis  of  an  investment.  Will  they  add  to  ™  ‘ 
the  market  value  of  your  farm  should  you  wish  to  sell? 

Will  they  contribute  to  your  profits?  Or  will  they  be 
a  continuous  expense  for  upkeep,  and  a  loss  through 
rapid  depreciation  ? 

Figure  these  things  out  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  you’ll 
find  that  for  a  real  investment  it  pays  to  build  with 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

In  ten  years,  or  even  less,  the  saving  in  paint,  repairs  and  insur- 
a,lce WI  more  than  make  up  the  difference  in  cost.  After  that, 

, .,j.ese  savings  will  be  clear  profit.  And  you  can  pass  on  the 
buildings  from  generation  to  generation. 

mutCj  buildings  are  fire-safe,  vermin-proof  and  strictly  sanitary, 
ihe  dead  air  spaces  in  the  walls  keep  out  cold  in  winter  and  heat 
in  summer.  Natco  buildings  combine  beauty  and  utility. 

Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  show  you  samples  of  Natco 
Hollow  Tile.  He  has  plans,  too,  for  many  types  of  farm  buildings 
— ask  to  see  them. 

Write  today  for  our  book,  "Natco  on  the  Farm."  It’s  free. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
1121  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jroctorios  assure  a  tvido  and  omnomical  distribution 


Get  Our  Plan  of 
Rebuilding  Old  Silos 

Learn  how  you  can  save  your  old  home-made,  or 
patent  stave  silo ;  how  you  can  use  all  the  old  material  (but 
the  hoops)  and  have  a  strong,  airtight,  frost-repelling  Craine 
Triple  Wall  Silo— at  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 
Save  the  old  blown-over,  twisted,  leaning,  leaking  silo.  Get 

A  New  Silo — and  Stronger 
at  Half  the  Cost ! 


The  old  silo  covered  with 
Silafelt  and  Crainelox  patent 
covering  makes  a  3-wall, 
better  looking  structure, 
that  will  settle  your  Silo 

problem.  Write  today  for  our 
plan.  We  can  ship  promptly. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Butter-making;  Dairy  Ration 

1.  I  am  making  butter ;  what,  is  the 
correct  amount  <>f  salt  to  allow  for  each 
pound  of  butter?  It  is  not  sweet  butter 
or  butter  made  from  sweet  cream,  but 
from  properly  ripened  cream.  Please  state 
how  long  the  butter  should  stand  after 
being  churned  before  putting  in  the  salt. 
2.  What  is  a  well-balanced  ration  for 
purebred  Jerseys  for  milk  and  butter  pro¬ 
duction?  Our  cows  are  doing  very  poorly. 
We  have  the  best  of  clover  hay  and  lots 
of  it ;  not  so  much  cornstalks ;  no  Al¬ 
falfa,  no  silage.  J.  F.  A. 

Bernardsviile,  N.  .T. 

1.  If  you  are  using  a  barrel  churn  the 
following  is  the  best  method  of  washing, 
salting  and  working  the  butter :  First, 
stop  churning  when  butter  is  in  granular 
form.  Second,  draw  off  buttermilk 
through  a  strainer.  Third,  temper  wash 
water  about  like  that  of  buttermilk  and 
splash  a  little  in  the  churn,  leaving  stop¬ 
per  out  so  as  to  wash  out  bulk  of  butter¬ 
milk.  Fourth,  add  about  same  amount  of 
wash  water  as  buttermilk  withdrawn,  and 
give  churn  three  revolutions.  Repeat  this 
operation  a  second  time.  The  butter  will 
still  be  in  nice  granular  form  in  the  churn. 
Fifth,  weigh  out  1%  ounce  of  salt  for 
each  pound  of  butter  and  sprinkle  over 
butter  in  churn,  and  then  sprinkle  on  a 
glass  of  cold  water  to  start  the  salt  to 
dissolve.  Sixth,  put  cover  on  churn  and 
revolve  until  butter  is  gathered  in  a  lump. 
Seventh,  put  butter  in  table  worker  and 
work  just  enough  to  get  lump  of  butter 
into  compact  mass  for  printing.  Some 
people  work  it  entirely  by  turning  the 
churn  over  and  over  a  little  longer.  By 
this  method  the  salt  is  always  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  and  the  butter  is  not  mottled.  If 
you  salt  it  dry  on  worker  after  taking 
butter  from  churn  after  having  washed  it. 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  of 
salt  to  the  pound  is  sufficient. 

2.  (Jet  the  cows  to  eat  all  the  clover  hay 
they  will  clean  up  at  least  three  feeds  a 
day.  Make  grain  ration  two  parts  bran, 
ground  oats  or  barley,  two  parts  hom¬ 
iny  feed  or  cornmeal 
feed,  one  part  nilmeal 
cottonseed  meal.  Add 
100  lbs.  of  feed. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


one  part  gluten 
and  one-half  part 
1  11).  salt  to  each 
n.  f.  j. 


UN  ADI  LL  A  Sl.bQ$ 


Ration  for  Young  Pigs 

We  have  three  pigs  six  weeks  old  which 
we  wish  to  keep  all  Winter  to  fatten  next 
Fall,  and  have  very  little  milk  to  speak 
of.  What  would  he  the  best  ration  to 
feed  them?  We  have  most  kinds  of 
ground  feed,  but  do  not  know  which  would 
be  the  best  for  them.  D.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

The  pigs  should  have  access  to  Alfalfa 
or  clover  at  all  times.  Feed  this  from  a 
rack,  as  sheep  are  fed ;  would  also  place  a 
lump  of  salt  and  some  charcoal  ashes  be¬ 
fore  them.  Make  up  a  grain  mixture  of 
40  parts  cornmeal,  40  parts  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  20  parts  tankage.  This  can  be 
self-fed  dry.  or  make  a  mash  with  your 
skim-milk,  diluted  with  water  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  feed  what  they  will  clean  up 
three  times  a  day.  Towards  Spring  grad¬ 
ually  reduce  the  tankage  to  10  parts  and 
increase  the  corn  that  amount,  h.  f.  j. 

Another  Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
cows  with  clover  bay.  mixed  bay  and 
corn  fodder?  The  corn  fodder  is  from 
sweet  corn,  corn  picked  for  market  and 
the  fodder  out  green.  I  have  some  clover 
bay,  but  not  enough  to  last;  will  have  to 
use  mixed  hay.  I  can  get  nearly  all  the 
common  grain  feeds.  Cows  are  all  Jer¬ 
seys.  producing  high  testing  milk. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  c.  w. 

Get  cows  to  eat  two  or  three  feeds  of 
hay  and  one  of  corn  fodder  daily.  Feed 
corn  fodder  at  noon  time  or  after  supper, 
(live  cows  small  enough  feedings  so  cows 
will  clean  it  tip  pretty  well.  Make  grain 
ration  two  parts  bran,  one  part  oil  meal, 
one  part  gluten  feed,  one-half  part  corn 
meal  and  two  parts  cottonseed  meal.  Add 
1  per  cent  salt  when  making  up  ration. 
For  Jerseys  feed  a  pound  of  grain  to 
three  and  one-half  pounds  milk.  Their 
milk  contains  a  high  percent  of  total 
solids  and  it  takes  more  food  nutrients  per 
pound  to  produce  it  than  that  of  other 
breeds.  H.  F.  j. 


a  on  FAMOUS 
jDAIRY  FARMS 
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Thousands  of  the  nation’s 
famous  dairy  stock  farms  own 
Unadilla  Silos.  Here,  where 
every  purchase  is  made  for 
quality,  for  endurance,  for  good 
looks,  for  conveniences,  the 
Unadilla  Silo  won  out  in  com¬ 
parison.  Better  still,  when  a 
new  silo  is  added  on  these 
farms,  it’s  invariably  a  Unadilla. 

Every  Borden  farm  has  its  Unadilla. 
Many  National,  State,  County, 
College  and  School  farms  have 
Unadillas. 

Do  you  want  more  proof  that  the 
Unadilla  is  the  safest  and  most  con¬ 
venient  silo  to  buy?  The  big  1919 
catalog  has  it.  Write  today  for  our 
early  order  discount  offer. 

A  few  good  agents  wanted 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
or  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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%  OFF  SILOS 

I  will  sell  by  mail  at 
just  half  price,  as  long- 
as  they  last,  my  entire 
stock  of  live  hundred 
Silos  of  a  well-known 
make.  These  Silos  are 
all  new  and  first-class  in 
every  way.  Why  pay 
the  salary  and  expense 
of  a  salesman  ?  Buy  by 
mail  and  put  that  money 
in  your  own  pocket. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturers’  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  .*.  Pennsylvania 


Produce 
More 
Food 

INCREASE  your  produo 
tion  of  beef  and  dairy 
products  with  a 


1  Vitrified  Tile  Silo 

—the  silo  that  lasts  indefinitely 
without  upkeep  expense.  Nevor 
needs  painting— never  affected  by 
weather  conditions.  Built  with 
"ship-lap”  joined  blocks,  rein¬ 
forced  with  twisted  steel.  Steel 
hip  roof— steel  chute— fireproof. 
Get  your  silo  now— beautify  your 
farm— and  be  ready  for  your  si¬ 
lage  crop.  Writo  for  catalog. 

J.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 
Dept.  329  Lansing,  Mich. 

Also  get  our  off  er  onClimax  Silago 
Cutter  and  Bidwcll  Thresher. 


Ration  for  Cow 

Would  you  give  a  balanced  ration  for 
cow?  I  have  a  silo,  but  very  little  corn 
on  the  fodder  this  year,  and  Timothy  bay. 
I  can  get  nilmeal.  cottonseed  meai,  glu¬ 
ten.  ground  oats,  red  dog.  beets,  bran 
and  mixed  feed  are  bard  to  get.  Is  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  harmful  to  cows?  Would 
it  be  cheaper  to  buy  Alfalfa  bay  at  $20 
per  ton  than  to  buy  feed?  G.  A.  w. 

New  York. 

If  you  can  sell  or  make  other  use  of 
your  Timothy  by  all  means  do  it  and  buy 


SILOS 


SAVE  MONEY 
by  buying  NOW. 


.umber  is  hard  to  get  nnd  price  is 
climbing  higher.  Liberal  onxli 
nuil  early  shipment  discounts. 
Take  no  chances  on  late  del¬ 
iveries  this  year.  A  Globe 
Silo  Isyour  beat  betthisyear. 

Adjustable  door-frnmo  with 
ladder  combined.  5-foot 
extension  Hoof  makes  com¬ 
plete  silo  with  loss  expense. 
M  iailow  free. 


Buy  Now— Ship  Now — Pay 
Now— Save  Now — Write  Now. 


GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  2-12  Willow  St..  Sidney.  N.Y. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Ensilage  Cutters 


(< 


Own  Your  Own 


99 


'THE  PAPEC  PLAN 

*  is  for  you  to  “  own  your 
own”  ensilage  cutter.  The 
individually  owned  Papec  Ensi¬ 
lage  Cutter  will  pay  a  clear 
profit  of  $100  to  $200  a  year 
for  each  silo. 

**  Own  your  own”  Papec — 
just  as  you  “  own  your  own  ” 
binder,  mower,  horse  and 
buggy  or  automobile — be¬ 
cause  when  you  need  it,  you 
NEED  it  at  once.  And  by 
having  it  right  at  hand  you 
soon  save  enough  to  pay  for 
it.  You  can  fill  your  silo 
when  the  corn  is  just  right; 
and  you  can  refill  it  so  that 
you  enter  the  feeding  season 
with  a  silo  four-fourths  full — 
not  one-fourth  empty  as  a  result 
of  settling. 

Papec  Ensilage  Cutters  are  made 
in  four  sizes,  any  one  of  which  will 
fill  the  highest  silo.  A  3  h.  p. 
gasoline  engine  will  operate  tne 
smallest  size. 

Write  today  for  our  1919  Catalog, 
ft  explains  how  a  Papec  will  soon  pay 
for  itself. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

110  Main  St.  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

ANY  Payee  Ensilage  Cutter  will  throw 
and  blow  ensilage  perpendicularly  to 
the  heightof  AtPl ¥ silowithANY  power 
provided 


Write  for  Silver’s^ 

New  Book  on 
Silo  Fillers 


SXvO 

35^ 
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increase  Your 
Dairy  and  Stock  Profits 

New  folder  tells  how'  ‘Silvcrized  Silage" 
brings  maximum  yield  from  dairy  cows— 
.  puts  weight  on  fat  stock.  “Ohio". Cut  silage 
is  better  feed-cut  clean-packs  air-tight  in 
the  silo— avoids  air  pockets— inold-proof.  Get 
the  facts  alxmt  Silver’s  "Ohio"  Silo  Fillers  and 
i*ecu  Cutters,  used  by  Experiment  Statious  every* 
where.  Send  for  ** 

printed  matter 
FREE. 

I  The  Silver 
Mffi-Co., 

3»  4  Broadway, 

**LEM.  OHIO 


^ ’  ^Send  Me  "Hour  Name 
J  And  Address 


and  I’ll  Bend  you  FREE  of 
charge  and  without  any  obligation 
on  your  part,  a  big  sample  oox  of  * 
f  my  wonderful  healing  compound— the  \ 
best  thing  you  ever  used  for  horses' 
Sore  Shoulders,  Sore  Necks,  Collar  Boils, 
Split  Hoofs,  Scratches,  Sore  Teats  on  Cows, 
Wo  ■  —  r - -a - . - ■  •  ■ 


hounds  or  Lasccrations  of  any  kind.  This 

FREE  ttM?  CORONA 

will  enable  you  to  prove  its  merits. 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  penetrat 
mg  and  soothing— does  not  smart 
or  blister  and  quickly  heals 
without  leaving  a  scar.  Send 
for  free  sample  box  today. 

C.  C.  PHILLIPS,  PrMld.nl 

The  Corona  Mfg.  Co. 

10  Corona  Block,  Konton,  Ohio 


Cow  Waters 
■***  Herself 


i  With  this  wonderful  new  Lib- 
,  boy  Automatic  Water  Bowl. 

Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
,  supply.  Animal  moves  lever 
opening  water  valve,  when  it 
l  starts  to  drink.  Lever 
swings  back  closing  valve 
when  animal  stops  drinking. 
No  float  tank  required.  Bowls 
may  bo  put  at  different  heights 
.  or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 
overflow;  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
..  .  ,  nlmost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 

•amtary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  sproad  of  con- 
tagioua  diseases.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 

pays  back  cost,  baves  labor;  saves  - - 

I  feed.  Write  today.  If  interested  in 
I  Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc., 

I  ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

[230  Marion  St.  •  Oshkosh,  WIs. 


the  Alfalfa  hay  at  $20  per  ton.  It  will 
not.  only  effect  a  saving  in  the  amount  of 
grain  recniired,  hut  cows  will  respond 
better  on  the  Alfalfa  hav.  i t h  present 

prices  of  grain,  $20  a  ton  is  cheap  for 
Alfalfa  hay.  You  could  then  feed  80  to 
40  pounds  of  silage  per  head  per  day  with 
what  Alfalfa  hay  cows  will  clean  up  at 
three  feeds.  Make  grain  ration  two  parts 
ground  oats,  two  parts  middlings,  one 
part  gluten  feed  and  one-half  part  each 
of  cottonseed  and  linseed  oil  meal.  Add 
one  pound  salt  to  each  TOO  pounds  of 
feed.  Feed  a  pound  of  grain  to  four  to 
4%  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 

With  Timothy  your  grain  would  have 
to  be  richer  in  protein,  such  as  two  parts 
ground  oats,  one  part  gluten,  two  parts 
cottonseed  meal  and  one  part  oil  meal. 
You  would  need  to  feed  a  pound  to  each 
three  to  3*4  pounds  of  milk. 

if.  F.  .Tuniuxs. 


Rations  for  Cows  and  Idle  Horses 

Will  you  advise  me  the  best  feed  ration 
for  cows?  I  have  a  few  dairy  cows, 
fresh,  and  feed  a  ration  of  one  part  corn- 
meal.  one  part  oil  meal,  two  of  cotton¬ 
seed.  two  of  oats  and  two  of  bran.  Have 
nothing  in  roughage  but  good  Timothy 
hay.  I  also  have  a  quantity  of  wheat 
straw.  Is  that  of  any  feed  value  to  cut 
and  feed  with  grain  to  idle  work  horses? 

New  York.  j.  a.  c. 

With  nothing  but  Timothy  hay  for 
roughage  the  grain  must  be  high  in  pro¬ 
tein.  as  Timothy  is  lacking  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Timothy  hay  is  next  to  straw  in 
being  the  poorest  possible  roughage  with 
which  to  make  milk,  and  it  is  most  im¬ 
possible  to  balance  a  grain  ration  strictlv 
to  feed  with  it  without  feeding  cottonseed 
meal  almost  entirely.  Your  ration  will 
be  improved  by  adding  one  part  gluten 
feed  in  place  of  the  cornmeal  and  cutting 
oats  and  bran  down  to  one  part  each. 
This  would  make  it  one  part  gluten,  two 
parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  linseed 
oil  meal,  one  part  oats  and  one  part  bran. 

You  can  use  your  wheat  straw  to  ad¬ 
vantage  with  idle  horses,  blit  some  hay 
should  be  given  besides.  h.  F.  j. 


Ration  for  Heifers;  Ringworm 

1.  Is  barley  and  oat  straw  ( mostly  bar¬ 

ley  1  mixed,  good  to  feed  heifers  (coming 
two  years  old)?  Some  say  barley  straw 
is  harmful.  2.  Also,  what  will  cure  ring¬ 
worm  of  cattle?  O.  F.  O.  J. 

New  York. 

1  Neither  oat  nor  barley  straw  will  have 
any  harmful  effect  on  the  heifers.  Oat 
straw  is  slightly  more  palatable  and  nu¬ 
tritious.  The  heifers  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  as  well  as  they  should  if 
forced  to  take  straw  as  their  only  rough- 
age.  .  It  would  be  better  to  feed  some  hay, 
particularly  to  any  that  may  be  due  to 
freshen  within  a  few  months.  Enough 
grain  should  also  he  fed  to  keep  them  in  a 
good  growing  condition.  It  pays  to  have 
them  freshen  in  good  condition. 

2.  As  a  treatment  for  ringworm,  use 

scrubbing  brush,  soap  and  warm  water  to 
remove  the  scales;  then  apply  every  other 
day  a  10  per  cent  carbolic  acid  in  glvcer- 
ine,  or  tincture  of  iodine  and  tincture  of 
iron,  equal  parts.  h.  f.  j. 


Grain  for  Cows 


W  hat  shall  I  add  to  what  I  am  feeding 
to  make  a  good  milk  ration?  Cows  have 
good  Alsike  clover  hay.  silage,  but  not 
much  corn  in  it,  barley  and  oatmeal. 

New  York.  c.  p.  E. 

Make  your  grain  ration  200  lbs.  ground 
barley,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  2(H)  lbs.  glu¬ 
ten  feed,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  Add 
1  lb.  of  salt  to  each  1(H)  lbs.  of  feed  when 
mixing  it  up.  Feed  a  pound  of  grain  to 
each  8^4  to  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
daily.  h.  f.  j. 


Rations  for  Milk  and  Beef 

Will  you  give  a  good  balanced  ration  to 
feed  milch  cows  with  mixed  hay  and  corn¬ 
stalks  for  roughage?  Also  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  milch  cows  to  be  fitted  for  beef. 
Will  it  pay  me  to  buy  beet  pulp  to  mix 
with  the  grain  ration,  and,  if  so,  how 
much  should  I  use?  The  cows  are  a 
mixed  lot  of  Holsteins,  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys.  Should  I  feed  grain  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  milk  given?  j.  g.  r. 

New  York. 

Feed  cows  what  mixed  hay  they  will 
clean  up  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
cornstalks  at  noon  and  after  supper. 
Make  grain  ration  two  parts  wheat  bran 
or  ground  oats,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal, 
one-half  part  oilmeal.  one  part  gluten  feed 
and  two  parts  dried  beet  pulp  if  you  can 
get  it.  Add  a  pound  of  salt  to  each  100 
lbs.  of  mixture  when  mixing  it  up.  Feed 
a  pound  of  the  grain  mixture  to  314  lbs. 
of  milk,  or  thereabouts. 

For  a  more  fattening  ration  use  two 
parts  of  ground  oats  or  barley,  two  parts 
cottonseed  meal,  one  part  gluten  feed  and 
two  parts  cornmeal  or  hominy,  and  one 
part  dried  beet  pulp.  Feed  10  to  15  lbs. 
grain  a  day,  besides  all  hay  and  corn¬ 
stalks  they  will  clean  up.  Supply  salt  as 
in  case  of  first  ration.  k.  f.  j. 


Caller  :  "Is  your  mother  at  home, 
Elsie?”  Child  of  Busy  War  Worker: 
“Goodness,  no !  She  won’t  be  at  home  to¬ 
day  until  about  Saturday.  Why,  she 
hasn’t  got  home  yesterday  yet.” — Life. 


FOR  FOOD  CONSERVATION 


The  Biq  Profit  Maker 
that  Pays  for  Itself 

IN  MORE  than  60,000  farms  the 
Indiana  Silo  has  already  paid  for 
itself  in  crops  saved,  in  fatter  cat¬ 
tle,  in  better  milk,  and  is  returning  big 
profits  to  every  owner,  every  year. 

High  meat,  milk  and  butter  prices 
make  it  doubly  important  to  preserve 
the  full  food  value  of  your  corn — to 
keep  it  succulent,  whole  and  tasty. 
These  prices  increase  the  profits  from  the 

iNSifiPA 

One  year’s  saving  with  an  Indiana 
under  present  conditions  more  than  pay 
back  the  investment.  And  the  silo  can 
do  the  saving  before  you  pay  for  it. 

Our  large  purchasing  power  enables  us  to  supply  better 
materials  and  better  workmanship  than  can  be  had  in  silos 
that  cost  more.  Ask  the  owners  of  Indiana  Silos  in  your 
neighborhood.  Prove  to  yourself  that  there  is  no  silage  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  made  in  an  Indiana.  It’s  a  big  profit  maker  for 
your  farm,  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  our  easy  payment  plan  and  descriptive,  catalog. 


ALL-ROUND 

TRACTOR 

The  WorldsTractor 

This  tractor  does  all  kinds 
of  farm  work  with  the  horse 
implements  you  already  have  and  without  special  and  expensive  hitches  or 
equipment.  Weighs  no  more  than  one  large  horse.  Replaces  four  horses 
and  one  man.  Costs  less  than  horses  and  60  per  cent  less  to  keep  going. 
Cuts  time  spent  on  chores.  The  Indiana  plows,  harrows,  drills,  culti¬ 
vates,  mows,  pulls  a  binder  and  does  belt  work. 

Write  for  folder  that  tells  what  the  Indiana  Tractor  can  do  on  your  farm. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 


836  Union  Building . Anderson,  Ind. 

836  Silo  Building . Kansas  City,  Mo. 


836  Indiana  Building .  .  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
836  Live  St’k  Exch.  Bldg. Ft. Worth, Tex. 


FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTION 


Retained  After-birth 

Cows  can  be  made  to  clean  easily 
without  using  force. 

When  cows  do  not  clean  properly  after 
calving,  it  indicates  a  germ  infection  which 
is  likely  to  run  through  the  entire  herd  and 
result  in  Abortion  and  Barrenness. 

The  after-birth  should  be  removed  at  once 
without  force  by  means  of  the  B-K  douche 
and  the  cow  treated  to  prevent  her  becoming 
an  aborter  or  sterile.  Authorities  state  that 
while  there  is  no  absolute  cure  for  abortion 
and  sterility,  nevertheless  the  infection  can 
be  controllea  by  prompt  treatment  and  the 
animal  saved  for  successful  breeding. 

B-K  is  scientifically  correct  for  this  work. 
Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,  it  quickly 
brings  the  after-birth,  dissolves  the  slimy 
albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs,  stops 
discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  B-K 
does  not  cause  straining,  but  is  soothing  and 
heals  the  tissues. 

Send  for  “evidence”  and  free  Bulletin  No. 
52  “Contagious  Abortion.”  If  your  dealer 
docs  cot  have  B-K  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2773  S.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


P-K. •  •  B-K •  2-K *  J3-K.  *  B-K  •  3'K 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANV 
NEW  YORK  1  S3  Hudson  A 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


^BSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical-only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2. 50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence”  free. 

W.F.Y0UNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88TempleSt.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Nut 


The  half-sick  hog  that  eats 
more  than  an  ordinary  pig 
and  don’t  grow ;  the  ailing 
hog  that  plainly  shows  he’s 
ailing  needs 

CARPENTER’S 

riotone 

You  can  prevent  unseen  sickness 
and  much  doctoring.  Put  a  pinch 
of  Nutriotone  with  all  hog  feeds. 
Watch  ’em  grow  fast — eat  every¬ 
thing  and  waste  nothing.  Nu¬ 
triotone  is  a  concentrated  natural 
stock  tonic  used  by  stockmen 
and  dairymen  for  nearly  50  years. 

A  Postal  brings  our  Liberal 
Trial  Offer. 

W.  D.  Carpenter  Co. 

Box  50  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Use  of  Gang  Plow  with  Tractor 

I  have  purchased  a  small  tractor  and 
require  a  two-bottom  12-iucli  plow.  Could 
you  tell  me  whether  an  ordinary  two-bot¬ 
tom  horse  gang  plow  would  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  and,  if  not,  why?  The  regular  trac¬ 
tor  plow  coste  so  much  that  it  would  mean 
as  much  as  $100  saving  if  I  could  use  the 
horse  implement.  I  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  with  these  implements  and  would 
he  glad  of  any  pointers  you  can  give  me, 
as,  for  instance,  I  notice  some  plows  have 
two  wheels,  differently  placed  from  an¬ 
other  make,  while  another  has  three 
wheels,  and  so  on.  Your  articles  on  belt¬ 
ing,  etc.,  are  most  useful  to  me,  so  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  assist  me  with  the 
plows.  A-  s-  B- 

British  Columbia. 

While  there  are  special  cases  where  a 
gang  plow  has  been  used  successfully  be¬ 
hind  a  tractor,  generally  speaking  any 
such  attempt  is  likely  to  result  in  failure, 
or  at  least  only  partial  success.  The  gang 
plow  is  designed  for  the  operator  to  ride 
and  the  control  levers  are  so  placed  that 
when  hitched  behind  a  tractor  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  operator  to  stop  and 
dismount  to  handle  the  plows.  While  one 
may  be  perfectly  willing  to  do  this  as  far 
as  the  labor  goes,  he  cannot  afford  to  have 
the  high-priced  tractor  standing  idle  at 
each  end  of  the  field  while  the  plow  is  be¬ 
ing  set.  The  tractor  plow  does  away  with 
this  lost  time,  and  permits  of  more  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  the  tractor.  It  is  kept  at 
useful  work  through  a  greater  portion  of 
the  day.  Then,  too,  aside  from  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  tractor  plow,  there  is  the 
question  of  weight  and  strength.  ^  ery 
few  plows  designed  for  use  with  horses, 
in  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say-  none,  have  the 
necessary  weight  and  stamina  to  stand 
up  successfully  behind  a  tractor  when  it 
grubs  into  a  hidden  ledge  of  rocks,  as  it  is 
quite  likely  to  do  in  the  deeper  plowing 
that  your  use  of  the  tractor  is  almost  sure 
to  bring,  for  there  is  little  to  be  gained  in 
purchasing  a  machine  for  this  purpose, 
and  then  being  robbed  of  its  benefits  be¬ 
cause  of  handicapping  equipment. 

Frequently  men  will  be  found  who  are 
using  plows  of  this  kind  behind  their 
tractors  with  apparent  success,  but  after 
a  little  they  usually  see  the  waste  that 
their  use  is  laying  up  against  them,  and 
the  change  is  made  eventually  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  tractor  equipment.  The  only  case 
in  my  mind  that  would  justify  the  use  of 
such  equipment  is  where  a  man  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  light  tractor  somewhat  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  and  had  a  gang  plow  on  hand  as 
a  part  of  his  horse-drawn  equipment.  It 
might  be  policy  for  him  to  try  to  use 
this  for  the  first  year  at  least,  but  if  the 
tractor  is  found  to  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  it  will  pay  him  to  dispose  of  the 
gang  plow,  if  need  be,  and  obtain  a  plow 
designed  for  use  with  the  machine  by 
which  it  is  drawn.  I  would  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  consider  it  advisable  to  pur¬ 
chase  such  a  gang  plow  with  the  idea  of 
using  it  with  a  tractor ;  the  difference  in 
price,  about  $25,  is  not  sufficient  to  cover 
the  loss  of  time  and  inconvenience,  to  say 
nothing  of  repairs  occasioned  by  its  use. 

R.  H.  S. 


excessive  slipping,  which  in  time  wears 
out  the  belt  and  causes  the  breakage  that 
you  speak  of. 

Just  as  there  are  a  number  of  causes 
that  may  be  making  your  trouble,  there  are 
a  number  of  things  that  can  be  done  to 
help.  Covering  the  pulley  with  leather 
shrunk  on  and  cemented  and  riveted  in 
place  is  one  of  the  beet  ways  of  lessening 
slipping.  It  will  increase  pulley  grip  won¬ 
derfully.  The  leather  should  be  applied  to 
the  pulley  with  the  hair  side  out  and  the 
finished  work  should  be  smooth  and  even, 
so  that  the  belt  will  get  contact  over  the 
entire  pulley  surface  that  is  covered  by  the 
belt.  An  idler,  so  placed  that  it  will  bear 
against  the  slack  side  of  the  belt  at  a 
point  near  the  smaller  pulley  with  a  force 
sufficient  to  give  the  proper  tension,  is 
also  a  great  preventive  of  slipping,  and 
is  frequently  used  in  connection  with 
short  belts  of  this  kind.  Increasing  the 
pulley  diameters,  that  is,  using  larger 
pulleys  so  that  while  the  speed  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  shafts  remains  unchanged,  the 
belt  speed  is  increased,  is  another  com¬ 
mon  method  of  obtaining  the  same  end. 
It  is  best  to  use  an  endless  belt  as  well, 
as  the  operation  is  smoother  and  there  is 
no  tendency  to  slip,  as  there  is  in  a 
laced  belt  when  the  joint  goes  over  the 
pulleys,  using  as  wide  a  belt  as  can  be 
successfully  used  with  the  pulleys  over 
which  it  runs. 

By  no  means  attempt  to  use  a  chain 
drive,  as  it  lacks  the  flexibility  necessary 
in  a  machine  of  this  kind.  There  must 
be  some  slippage  or  there  is  bound  to  be 
breakage  when  sudden  obstruction  is  met. 
A  good  endless  belt  will  slip  enough  to 
prevent  breakage,  but  if  working  properly 
will  not  slip  enough  to  give  trouble.  Ar¬ 
range  your  saw  so  that  as  little  sawdust 
as  possible  finds  its  way  to  the  belt ;  keep 
the  belt  clean,  and  if  the  other  sugges¬ 
tions  are  carried  out  I  think  you  will 
have  verv  little  further  trouble.  R.  H.  S. 


-It  was  in  a  street  eai\  The  woman 
wore  a  long  wisp  of  artificial  grain  which, 
protruding  hoi’izontally,  tickled  the  ear  of 
the  roughly  dressed  man  who  occupied  the 
seat  beside  her.  At  last  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  He  took  out  his  jack-knife  and 
opened- it.  “Lady,”  he  said,  “if  them  oats 
gets  into  my  ear  again  there’s  goin’  to  be 
a  harvest.” — Boston  Transcript. 


This  ye 


Every  patriotic  farmer,  every  loyal 
gardener  must  use  supremest  effort  to 
produce  the  needed  food.  Triple  your 
acreage — it  takes  no  more  time  or 
labor  to  sow  and  cultivate  it  with 
Planet  Jrs.  than  your  usual  acreage 
with  ordinary  tools,  for  Planet  Jr.  Tools 
are  scientifically  constructed  and  enable 
you  to  do  the  work  easier,  quicker, 
and  more  thoroughly. 


°*  ^  ^ No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined 

Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder, 
Wheel- 
Hoe, 

^Cultivator 
and  Plow 

is  a  special 

favorite,  and  there  are  more  of  them  in  use  throughout  the  world 
than  any  other  seeder  made.  Opens  the  furrow,  sows  all  gar¬ 
den  seeds  (in  hills  or  drills) ,  covers,  rolls  down  and  marks  the 
next  row  all  at  one  operation.  Hoes,  plows,  and  cultivates  all 
through  the  season.  A  hand  machine  that  will  pay  for  itself  in 
time,  labor  and  seed  saved  in  a  single  season. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr,  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  has 

hoes  that  are  wonderful  weed  killers.  The  Plows  open  furrows, 
cover  them  and  hill  growing  crops.  The  Cultivator  Teeth  work 
deep  or  shallow.  The  Leaf  Lifters  save  much  time  in  late 
work  when  plants  are  large  or  leaves  too  low  for  ordinary 
work.  Crops  are  straddled  till  20  inches  high,  then  the  tool 
works  between  rows  with  one  or  two  wheels. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc.  Philadelphia 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  doing 
actual  farm  and  garden  work,  and 
describes  over  55  different  tools, 
including’  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes, 

Horse- Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard-, 

Beet-  and  Pivot-Wheel  Riding 
Cultivators*  Write  postal  for  it 
today I 


No.  12 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y’.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Belt  Troubles  with  Saw  Rig 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  portable 
saw  rig.  It  ifi  a  self-feed  with  drop  cir¬ 
cular  saw  36  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
mv  own  make.  Everything  works  well 
except  that  the  belt  bothers  me  about 
slipping  and  breaking,  as  I  have  to  run 
it  quite  tight.  My  saw  is  on  same  truck 
as  my  eight  horsepower  engine,  makiug 
my  belt  only  24  feet ;  also  when  the  saw- 
diist  gets  in  between  belt  and  pulley  it 
makes  it  slip  all  the  more.  Do  you  think 
I  could  run  this  with  sprocket  and  chain 
instead  of  belt?  My  engine  runs  850  rev¬ 
olutions  per  minute,  or  12  on  pulley,  I 
imagine,  to  six  on  the  saw.  This  would 
make  the  saw  turn  700  revolutions  per 
minute.  Do  you  thinks  this  runs  too  fast 
or  would  be  more  dangerous  than  belt? 

Kennedy,  N.  Y.  c-  F- 

Your  difficulty  comes,  I  think,  from 
several  causes,  as  short  distance  between 
pulley  centers,  approximately  10  feet  I 
should  judge  from  your  letter,  necessitat¬ 
ing  a  tight  belt;  iron  pulleys  which  do 
not  get  a  good  belt  grip ;  small  pulley  di¬ 
ameters,  12  inches  and  six  inches,  respect¬ 
ively,  which,  with  the  relatively  low  en¬ 
gine  speed  of  350  revolutions  per  minute, 
gives  a  belt  speed  of  only  about  1,100  feet 
per  minute.  Coupled  with  the  above  is 
your  trouble  from  sawdust,  and  you  get 


Have  many  special  features.  Strongest  angle  steel  frame;  axle  of  cold  rolled  steel  shafting;  drag- 
bars  of  high  carbon  steel;  double  run  force  grain  feeds;  steel  ribbon  grain  tubes.  Made  in  a 
variety  of  styles  and  sizes.  Used  in  every  grain  growing  country  in  the  world. 

Adjustable  Hitch  for  Use  with  Any  Tractor 

Farmers*  Favorite  Grain  Drills  for  Team  or 

Tractor  are  noted  for  accurately  sowing  all 
grains,  anything  from  wheat  to  bush  lima  beans. 
Investigate  the  merits  of  the  Farmers*  Favorite 
Plowfursingle disc.  Opensan extra wideseedfur- 
row;  scatters  seed  evenly  the  entire  width;  more 
plants  to  the  row;  a  better  stand  and  fewer  weeds. 
Send  for  the  Farmers*  Favorite  Catalog  and 
learn  of  the  many  exclusive  patented  features. 


Power  lift  enables  operator 'to  raise  or  lower 
discs  while  in  motion  without  leaving  seat  of 
tractor  by  slightly  pulling  small  rope.  This 
Tractor  Drill  is  a  great  time  and  labor  saver  to 
the  farmer.  Puts  the  seed  into  the  ground  just 
right.  Even  depth  of  planting  and  an  equal 
amount  of  seed  in  every  furrow  is  assured.  Cor¬ 
rect  seeding  in  any  soil  will  add  extra  bushels, 
and  those  extra  bushels  are  clear  profit. 


Call  on  your  dealer  and  have  him  show  and  explain  to  you  the  special  features  of  this  Drill — the 
Drill  which  is  used  in  every  grain  growing  country  in  the  world.  Over  50  years  on  the  market. 


The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 


Springfield,  Ohio 
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Making  Pennsylvania  Scrapple 

I  noticed  that  you  have  received  many  j 
inquiries  a*  to  the  making  of  scrapple, 
etc.  As  we  live  in  tin*  Pennsylvania  com¬ 
munity  where  they  surely  know  how  to 
make  use  of  every  little  hit  of  a  pig,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to 
know  how  they  do  it. 

1  In*  hog  is  shot  and  as  soon  as  it  drops 
is  stuck  and  when  thoroughly  bled  is 
rolled  into  a  trough  and  either  resin  or 
tar  is  worked  into  the  hair.  It  is  then 
scalded,  after  which  the  hair  readily 
comes  oil  with  the  scraper.  It  is  then 
drawn  up  with  tackle,  the  inwards  re¬ 
moved.  the  head  cut  off,  washed  in  cold 
water,  and  hung  up  to  drip  until  needed. 

I  he  heart,  lungs,  liver  and  kidneys  are  all 
put  into  cold  water  to  soak  until  needed 
for  liver  pudding,  and  the  intestines  are 
cleaned  for  casings.  The  carcass  is  cut 
apart,  several  buckets  of  cold  water 
dashed  over  it  to  cool  the  meat  quickly. 
It  is  then  taken  down  and  cut  up  into 
hji ni .  shoulders,  bacon,  tenderloin,  spare 
ribs,  backbone  and  hockies.  The  lard  is 
removed,  cut  into  small  pieces  and  put 
into  a  large  iron  kettle  over  a  slow  tire  to 
render.  Then  all  trimmings  of  meat  are 
made  ready  to  grind  for  sausage.  As  we 
market  most  of  our  meat,  and  as  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  sausage,  we  work  up  the 
shoulders.  Fo  oO  pounds  of  pork  we  use 
about  25  pounds  of  beef.  It  makes  a  bet¬ 
ter  tasting  and  a  less  greasy  sausage.  It 
is  ground  and  thoroughly  mixed  and  sea¬ 
soned  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper  and  ' 
ground  coriander.  It  is  now  ready  to  | 
stutl  into  casings.  The  small  casings  are  I 
used  for  sausage  and  the  large  ones  for 
the  liver  pudding. 

'While  the  sausage  is  being  made  all  the 
scraps  not  used  for  the  sausage,  the  head, 
lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  liver  and  tongue, 
are  put  into  a  kettle  with  cold  water  and 
boiled  until  done  or  until  the  meat  drops 
from  the  hones.  The  meat  is  then  skim¬ 
med  out.  the  bones  removed  and  the  cooked 
meat  run  through  a  sausage  grinder,  after 
which  it  is  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper  and 
Coriander  and  stuffed  into  the  large  cas¬ 
ings.  It  is  then  put  into  kettle  with  some 
water  and  boiled  again  for  15  minutes. 

It  is  then  carefully  removed  and  put  into 
cold  water,  so  that  it  will  not  lose  its 
shape,  to  cool. 

The.  juice  from  the  two  boilings  of  the 
meat  is  then  put  over  a  quick  lire  to  he 
thickened  for  scrapple  by  addition  of 
wheat  flour,  cornmeal  and  buckwheat 
flour.  1\  e  use  10  pounds  of  buckwheat, 
two  of  corn  and  one-lialf  of  wheat.  One 
person  stirs  the  mixture  constantly  and 
rapidly,  while  another  sprinkles  in  the 
flour  by  the  handful.  This  to  prevent 
lumps.  It.  is  cooked  down  until  it  will 
not  run  from  the  stick  and  comes  awav 
from  the  sides  of  the  kettle.  It  is  then 
removed  from  fire  and  dipped  into  shallow 
pans  to  cool.  So  you  see  very  little  of  the 
pig  is  wasted,  and  there  is  a  great  quan¬ 
tity.  of  things  to  tempt  the  palate. 

To  keep  the  liver  pudding  for  Summer 
use  it  is  put  into  gallon  crocks,  heated  in 
an  oven  and  hot  lard  poured  over  it.  The 
lard  keeps  out  the  air,  and  this  way  it 
will  keep' for  a  long  time.  The  sausage  is 
fried,  cut  in  bits,  put  in  fruit  jars,  hot 
lard  poured  over  it.  jar  tops  put  on  and 
jars  inverted  until  cool.  This  way  it  will 
keep  indefinitely.  Same  with  the  tender¬ 
loin. 

Pennsylvania.  o.  n.  w. 
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“—because  the 
foundation  is  right!” 


What  you  can  do 
with  a  PARRETT 
in  January  and 
February 

Corn  Shelling 
Feed  Grinding 
Wood  Sawing 
Ice  Harvesting 
Manure  Spreading 
Stalk  Breaking 
Baling 

Corn  Shredding 
Hauling 
Dragging  Corn 
Shocks 

Stone  Crushing 


A  tractor  must  have  a  proper  foundation— a  unit  frame  that 
possesses  adequate  strength,  rigidity  and  endurance. 


And  the  frame  must  furnish  a  mounting  for  the  mechanism  of  such 
stability  that  under  no  circumstances  will  the  shocks  and  strains,  the 
wrenches  and  jolts  be  able  to  disturb  the  operation  of  the  motor,  trans¬ 
mission  and  gearing  by  wrenching  shafts  out  of  alignment  and  throwing 
gears  out  of  mesh,  thus  causing  loss  of  power,  excessive  wear  and 
unnecessary  upkeep  expense. 


In  the  Parrett,  the  foundation  is 
right.  The  frame  is  built  of  7-inch 
steel  channels,  cross  braced  and  hot 
riveted,  so  that  all  its  members 
comprise  practically  one  piece — a 
unit  frame. 

It  is  a  foundation  of  solid  steel 
that  assures  the  dependable  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  tractor  through  years 
of  service. 

Not  only  has  the  Parrett  con¬ 
struction  proved  itself  in  the  most 
trying  usage  under  all  sorts  of  ac¬ 
tual  farming  conditions  and  at  p.uo- 
lic  demonstrations,  but  its  leader¬ 
ship  is  acknowledged  by  the  fact 

PARRETT  TRACTOR  CO., 


that  Parrett  construction  has  been 
more  imitated  by  other  builders 
than  any  other  tractor  in  America. 

The  Parrett  is  a  “one  man” 
tractor.  It  does  the  work  of  eight 
to  ten  horses,  pulls  three  plows 
under  ordinary  conditions,  will 
operate  a  20-  to  24-inch  separator, 
uses  kerosene  and  is  so  simple  and 
easy  of  operation  that  a  boy  can  do 
a  big  day’s  work  with  it. 

Be  sure  to  investigate  the  Par¬ 
rett.  We’ll  gladly  furnish  detailed, 
information  about  the  tractor — also 
the  name  of  the  Parrett  dealer  in 
your  locality.  Write  today, 

Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  Ill, 


mad  bull.  I  was  half  way  over  a  desk 
and  unprepared,  and  I  remembered  read¬ 
ing  I  )e  Quincy's  ‘A  is'on  of  Sudden 
Death”  as  I  swung  hopelessly  at  him. 
To  my  astonishment  he  went  down  like 
a  bucket  into  a  well,  struck  his  head  on 
the  desk  and  lay  like  a  dead  man.  The 
girls  screamed,  the  buskers  fell  over  them¬ 
selves  in  their  haste  to  get  out  of  the 
door,  and  I  saw  Johnnie  Benson  on  his 
knees  hunting  for  something  on  the  floor. 
I  got  that  big  fellow  oil  the  floor  in  a 
chair  and  we  rubbed  his  head  and  gave 
him  water.  Slowly  his  eyes  opened  and 
fixed  on  me  with  a  wondering  expres¬ 
sion. 

*  *  *  * 

I  have  been  told  that  when  John  L. 
Sullivan  lost  the  world’s  championship 
to  Corbett  lie  lay  unconscious  for  a  time 
and  then  opened  his  eyes  and  spoke: 

"Did  that  young  feliow  whip  me?”- 

‘‘He  did 

'‘Well!  Well!!  Well!  ! P* 

That  was  all.  but  it  was  enough.  That 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  big  busker  as  his 
eyes  opened  and  sense  came  back  to  him. 
lie.  had  lost  the  championship.  The 
habit  and  practice  of  putting  the  teacher 
out  of  the  school  had  been  broken.  lie 
had  good  stuff  in  him.  He  shook  hands 
with  me.  lie  may  read  this  and  remem¬ 
ber  something  of  it.  1  know  we  bought  a 
set  of  boxing  gloves,  and  had  many  a 
friendly  contest  out  in  his  father’s  barn. 

After  they  were  all  gone  Johnnie  Ben¬ 
son  came  and  handed  me  a  shapeless  mass 
of  blue  tin.  1  could  not  make  out  wlmt 
it  was  until  he  told  me. 

"It’s  one  of  my  tin  soldiers.  I  had  it 
in  my  hand  when  I  saw  Henry  coming 
for  you.  and  I  knew  you  were  not  ready, 
so  I  watched  my  chance  and  dropped  mv 
soldier  right  under  his  foot.  He  crushed 
it.  but  it  tripped  him.  That’s  what  did  it 
■  you  didn’t  knock  him  down.  It  was  mv 
soldier !” 

A  wise  man  will  not  reveal  the  secret 
of  his  success,  but  but  if  I  am  to  have  any 
military  record  at  all  it  will  have  to  be 
based  on  the  battle  of  the  tin  soldier. 

r.  r. 


PARRETT  QUALITY  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF 

- ''/ASMS - 


OTTAWA 


KEROSENE 

FNGINES 


Start  Easy  in  any  weather.  Pull  steady. 

— ; - -  - ; — -Carry  bipr  overload.  All  sizes 

and  styles.  1H  H-P.  to  22  H-P.  90  Days’  Trial. 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  Prompt  shipment. 
Low  Prices  Write  for  present  money  saving 

«— -  —  —  prices  and  Free  Book,  telling 

all  you  want  to  know  about  engines.  Write  today 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.  OTTAWA.8  kans! 


Come  To  Headquarters 
For  Selected  Quality 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

OW  L  Brand,  4 1  cf  Protein 
F)0\  R  Brand.  38j  j  *  \  Protein 
JA\  Brand,  36%  Protein 

CAR  LOTS 

Quick  or  Deferred  Shipments 

F.W.BRODE&CO. 

. . .  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


ESTAB.  1875 
INC.  1915 


flivnntn  iivin.  Sill  JIEMIE 

HXolHS  ;l  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  lc 
‘n  ah  « t  g>i  si  1  s.  Sample  p a e  k  ag e  f 

COLLE.  1  It  Mlb.  CO.,  llept.  108,  Amsterdam,  X 


Farmpr  InenK  SELL  teas,  coffees,  pur 

1  UI  HI VI  AyeillS  food  PRODUCTS  Good  profit 
Aliy  quantity.  1  pound  up.  Send  for  wholesale  price  lis 
1 51  POUT KliS  11ILI.S  CO.,  Dept.  14,  173  Greenwich  SL,  New  York  Ci 


Farm  fnrSa  pRhoan  Farming  pays  around  Solisb 
Tdrm  lur  oaie  uneap  Weliave  good  land  ami  mUd 
mate.  Address  8.  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury, 


360-Acre  Farm  r1 

11,000  cash.  HARRY 


miles  Scottsville,  Va.  Adapt' 
heep,  hogs,  or  f  a  r  m  e  r  o  j 
■eve).  Good  buildings.  $6,50 

VAIL,  Xew  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  X. 


IDO  Dne  'While  Envelopes  Neatly  Printed  with  your 

return  name  and  address  on  corner,  postpaid 
only  Toe.  Samples  free.  A.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE,  VtI 
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|  The  Best  of  Tankage  1 

|  is  none  too  good  in  feeding  hogs  these  days.  1 
1  It  pays  to  get  every  pound  possible— and  a  I 
1  good,  clean,  tankage  goes  a  long  way  toward  I 
1  doing  this.  It  pays  more  than  ever  to  be  = 
|  particular  in  buying  tankage. 

|  Ideal  Digester  Tankage  I 

=  is  made  from  the  best  ot'  meat  scraps,  careful-  i 
1  ly  sterilized  under  steam  pressure.  Sold  with  I 
|  money  back  guarantee  if  not  satisfied.  Prices,  5 
=  feeding  directions,  etc.,  free  ou  request.  1 

1  We  also  make  "  Ideal  Meal 
Sc.-aps  1  best  for  increased  egg 
|  production  in  winter.  Write 
s  for  prices,  etc. 

IDEAL  , 

RENDERING  COo  4 
North  Wales, 

Pa. 

s 
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i  specific  10,000  mile  writtei 
marantee  for  every  Brictsoi 
lire  user.  Tire  economy  am 
I  protection  against  punctures 
I  blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Briet 
I  son  Tires  are  rut.  oil  an. 
gasoline  proof  and  wonder 
fully  resilient  and  easy  riding 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE  «• 

Find  out  at  our  risk  the  wonderfu 
servico  qualities  of  Brictson  Pneuma 
_«c.  Tires.  Don't  pay  unless  satisfied 
_Wnte  today  for, details  el  Free  Tria 
Flan  and  descriptive  book. 

/The  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.  f  Dept  Jl  23-1 9 
kJ015  W.O.W.  Bldgr.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.25. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


ibS 


Ike 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


January  2 r>,  1010 


Harrysbourg  R  Colony  Hover 


America’s 
Leading  Oil 
Burning  Hover. 

Burner  makes 
perfect  Gas 
from  common 
Kerosene  Oil. 


HARRYSBOURG  COLONY  HOVER 

is  the  oldest  and  best  Blue  Flame  Oil 
Burning  Hover  on  the  market.  Our 
Sales  last  Season  were  ten  times  greater 
than  the  year  before.  Absolutely  Wick¬ 
less,  Heavy  Metal  Burner,  which  burns 
continually  without  cleaning.  Con¬ 
sumes  less  Oil  than  any  other  Burner 
made.  Our  Automatic  Valve,  working 
like  a  Carburetor,  feeds  Oil  continual¬ 
ly.  Only  Oil  Burning  Stove  with  Cast 
Metal  Top  and  CastRim  aroundCanopy 


Backed  by  a 

Written 

Guarantee. 

Burns 

continually 

without 

cleaning. 


Made  in  Two  Sizes.  50-Inch  Canopy, 
capacitv  100  to  600  Chicks,  and  33-inch 
Canopy,  capacity  50  to  200  Chicks. 

The  Small  Hover  has  Cast  Metal 
Top  and  is  equipped  with  smaller, 
heavy  Wickless  Burner.  Built  for  the 
Poultryman  who  raises  200  or  less 
Chicks.  It’s  the  greatest  small  Hover 
to  date,  running  three  days  on  one 
gallon  of  Oil.  We  want  you  to  send 
for  our  Circular  matter  before  buying 
a  Hover.  We  can  interest  you. 


Harrysbourg  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Dept.  G,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
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will  soon  pay 

Automatic 

Self- 
Heating 

Poultry 
Fountains 
and  Heaters 

Keeps  water  at  the  I 
right  temperature  I 
day  and  night  in  the  [ 

-  — _ : _  coldest  weather  and 

0 quires  less  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Made  of  Galvan- 
»d  Steel.  A  long  felt  want  supplied.  Every  Hen-House 
ieda  one.  Price  of  1  Heater  and  2  gallon  Automatic  Foun- 
[in  complete  *1.75.  Order  NOW  or  write  for  Circular 
o.  R  ana  testimonials 

Agents  tan  <ii*e  Big  Money.  Write  tor  Oner. 
t^^ORGMWORKS^^^^^ARANACJIICJt^Aj^ 

RABBITS  For  Sale 

Flemish  Giants 
New  Zealand  Reds 

Young  and  Matured  Stock 
Pedigreed— Send  Stamp  for 
__ _  Reply. 

RALPH  ROWE  ::  RAVEN  A,  N.  Y. 

PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  134  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Kac- 
coon,  Squirrels ,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  PLYML  fH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  P  A  R  A  lt  I 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  Pepna, 

mm  Bred  to  Lay.  Blue  Rib- 

f;  |X  fc.  |_J  bon  Winners.  Cocker- 
■  els  for  sale.  83.50  and 

S6  each  0ATAI.PA  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  1).  a,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

S.  O.  R.  I.  Reds 

Vibert  trap  nested  stock.  Cockerels.  $5  and  $8.  Hatching 
Eggs,  81  2  pel*  100;  $35  for  300.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryvillc.  N.Y 

Rhode  Island  Whites  Comb 

Strong,  vigorous  cockerels,  $5  each.  Pullets,  ready 
to  lay  $3  each.  All  from  pen  of  heavy  winter 
layers.  O.  G.  L.  L  E  \V  I  S,  Paoli,  Peuna. 


|.  Li  n„l..  16th  year.  Cockerels,  S2. 50  and 

Light  Brahmas  Unly  *3.  selected  Eggs,  15-82:  &o-$s; 

100-*9.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  MJIIKII.K.  PO-MN. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks, R.  I.Reds 
W.  Wyandoties  ?$r„£„  Cockerels  FiSAS 

Catalog  free.  RiVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  1B5.  Rivcrdale.  H.  J. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  COCKERELS 

bred  from  Harrison  cocks  and  Vibert  200-egg  liens. 
Fine,  large  dark  birds  from  $5  to  $8.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  0.  S.  RHOADS,  96  Dempster  St.,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

200,000  CHICKS  For  1919 

Seven  varieties.  Also  Brooders— 300  to  1.000  chick 
capacity— 814.50  to  830  each.  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Dept.  11,  Richfield,  Pa. 

3  pair  Carneaux  Breed¬ 
ers,  1  pair  White  Hom¬ 
ers.  Also  Guinea  Figs 
and  Belgian  Hares. 

R.  1,  Houghton,  N.  Y. 

COCKERELS— Missouri  contest-winning  Barron  strain  8.  C. 

While  Leghorns.  Mothers  averaged  25  eggs  during  cold¬ 
est  months.  $3  up.  Guaranteed.  Nelson  Dewey,  Middlnport,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— Sunswick  Strain  Buff  Orpington  Cockerels 

$4  and  $6  Each.  OIHTIIIA  I5AKM,  Ntsnley,  N.  Y. 


Squabs 

ROBT.  HAYNES,  1 


It’s  Easy  to  Raise  CHICKS 
With  the  Guaranteed 

EUREKA 

COLONY  BROODER 

Make  the  test  yourself  at  my  risk.  Use  the 
brooder  30  days.  If  it  proves  unsatisfactory  in  any 
way  ship  it  back  at  my  expense  and  I  .all  mail 
you  my  check  for  your  money  at  once. 

The  EUREKA  burns  coal  or  natural  gas.  Is 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  operate,  but  7 1  raises  the 
chicks.  If  I  did  not  know  it  will  please  you  I 
would  not  dare  give  this  unconditional  guarantee. 

1  do  know,  because  I  designed  it  and  build  it 
complete,  in  my  own  big  stove  works. 

Order  now  to  insure  prompt  delivery, 
time  will  soon  be  here. 

500  chick  size,  $19  ;  1000 
chick  size,  $23. 


Write  today  for  Booklet 

J.  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

244  Norlh  Front  St. 

PHILADELPHIA  .’.  PA. 


THE  HENYARD 


Lame  Rooster 

I  had  a  rooster  that  became  lame ;  his 
appetite  was  good  all  the  time.  lie  Kept 
growing  thin,  also  lamer ;  finally  he  laid 
down  all  the  time.  One  of  his  chicks,  a 
rooster,  now  shows  the  same  symptoms. 
I  feed  wet  mash  in  the  morning  and  whole 
corn  at  night;  have  sour  milk  by  them  all 
the  time.  What  is  the  cause  of  it,  and 
what  should  I  give  ailing  bird  to  stop  it  t 
Vermont.  II.  V.  M. 

This  rooster’s  apparent  lameness  may 
have  been  merely  weakness  from  his  wast¬ 
ing  disease,  which,  of  course,  became  more 
marked  as  the  disease  progressed.  Fowls 
showing  such  symptoms  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  flock  in  order  that  they 
may  be  less  likely  to  infect  others.  T 
know  of  no  medicine  that  would  cure 
cases  of  this  kind,  very  likely  tubercu¬ 
losis.  M-  B-  D- 


LIBERTY  MARVEL 
OiFBurnin^  BROODER 


Blue  Flame  Wickless 
Oil  Heated  Colony  Brooder 

Automatic  Regulation 

The  Liberty  Marvel  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  existing  coal 
crisis. 

Change  Your  Coal 
Burner  Into  a 
Liberty  Oil  Brooder 

Big 
saving 
in 

operating 
1  expense. 

I  Brooding 
50 
I  to 
1000 
chicks 

for  less  than  6c  per  day.  Perfect  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send 
for  circular  on  "Scientific  Brooding. 

T  *i  .  O  a  HOU  Chestnut  St. * 

Liberty  Move  to.  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


Plastering  Wooden  Henhouse 

One  of  the  difficulties  connected  with 
henhouses  constructed  of  wood  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  roofing  felt  is  that  mice  soon 
find  their  way  between  the  wood  and  the 
felt,  and  then  the  destruction  begins.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  the  roof- 
ing  felt  could  be  dispensed  with,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  four  walls  are  concerned,  if 
concrete  could  be  plastered  on  the  out¬ 
side.  Some  form  of  material  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  fastened  to  the  wood  to 
which  the  concrete  would  adhere,  but  as 
the  layer  of  concrete  would  he  rather 
tliiu  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  also 
ikely  be  very  porous  and  every  rain¬ 
storm  would  accordingly  wet  the  wood, 
with  the  result  that  decay  would  set  m 
very  speedily.  Now,  if  it  were  possible 
so  to  plaster  the  walls  and  make  the 
coating  such  as  would  be  watertight  it 
would  seem  as  if  such  a  building  would 
last  a  very  long  time,  and  this  would  par¬ 
ticularly  ‘he  true  if  roof  could  also  so  he 
treated.  Where  I  live,  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  there  is  much  very  windy 
weather,  causing  roofing  felt  to  move 
more  or  less,  and.  in  time,  to  pull  loose 
from  the  nails.  This  is  a  constant  source 
of  leaks.  Have  any  of  your  staff  or  your 
readers  information  on  this  subject?  It 
has  been  suggested  to  use  “metal  lath 
direct  on  the  studding  and  cover  with 
concrete,  but  if  concrete  is  porous,  the 
lath  will  certainly  soou  rust  away  and 
then  in  turn  the  concrete  will  itself  drop 
away.  p- 

Maryland. 

It  is  common  practice  to  plaster  with 
concrete  upon  metal  lath  affixed  to  the 
wooden  walls  of  buildings,  “stucco”  work 
of  this  kind  being  used  over  the  ordinary 
clapboarding  of  old  houses  which  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  cover.  “Expanded  metal  lath¬ 
ing  is  often  used  and  wire  poultry  netting 
has  been  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 
Metal  embedded  in  concrete  evidently  does 
not  rust  out,  though  the  latter  is  porous; 
if  it  did,  the  reinforcing  of  all  sorts  of 
concrete  structures  by  the  use  of  iron  or 
steel  wires  or  rods  would  fail  of  its  pur¬ 
pose. 


KNIGHT’S  Blue  Ribbon  Strain 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Have  made  Records  at  Stores.  Eggs  and  Chicks  for  sal.. 
Send  for  circular.  O.O.  KNIGHT,  Kridgeton,  !»•  I« 

Cockerels 
Baby  Chicks 

Eqqs  horns!:  Ket 

Beds.  B.  P. 
Rocks, W.  Wyandot  tes. 
Trapnesteil,  farm 
range  heavy  laying 
stock  that  will  multiply 
your  poultry  profits. 
Illustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 
Galen  Farms, 

Box  100  Clyde,  N,  Y. 


March  Baby  Chix 

(S.C.  Red  and 
Barron  Leghorn) 

Raise  Early  Broilers  this 
year  and  make  money. 
You  can’t  go  wrong  on 
our  Chix, 

Price  List  ready 


FerrisWhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  y«ar*, rec- 
nnis  from  200  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching 
a  dav-old  Chicks.  We  ship  O.  O.  D.  and  guarantee 

results.  Catalog  gives  prices;  describes  stock,  tells  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now-it  is 
free.  GEORGE  g,  FERRIS,  935  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  mien 


The  Farm  Flqck  of  Poultry 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  incubator 

Bust  Construction 
Simplest  to  Operate 

60—100—150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.,  NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


iQi;  Buys  140-Egg | 
1  Champion *  1 


T 


W: _ .  . 

Belle  City  Incubator 

[Hot -Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  users 
^.8&^40Vl£fe«cfer-bo^-3otly  $15.95. 

Freight  Prepaid  roc.  °b 

&  allowed  on  express .  Guaranteed. 

My  Special  Offers  provide  ways  to 
icarn  extra  money.  Order  Now,  or 
write  for  book.  Hatching  Facts. 
—It's  Free  and  tellB  all.  Jim  Ronan,  I  res. 

h cub.tor  Co..  Box  48,  Racine.  Wis. 


1CA  EGG  INCUBATOR 
19U  CHICK  BROODER 

r$!4- 


Both  are  made  of 
-  Calif.  Redwood. 

-  Incubator  is  cov-  - 
ered  with  asbestos  and  gal¬ 
vanized  iron;  has  triple 
-  walls,  coppertank,  nurs- 

I  cry.  egg  tenter,  thermometer,  ready  to 

I  use.  3U  DAYS’  TKlAI^-money  beck  If 


H  une.  SO  SAKS  1  KlAlj  money  nn, 

I  not  O.K.  Write  foi  FREE  Cntaloe  Now.  . 

8  Ironclad  Ineuhator  Co. Box  101  Racine,  WIS. 


Wo  have  from  250  to  300  hens,  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns,  and  have  culled  them  out 
each  year.  We  now  have  a  flock  of  good, 
vigorous  layers,  not  fancy  show  birds,  but 
just  a  farmer’s  flock  which  lay  eggs, 
pick  up  all  the  grain  which  the  binders 
shell,  get  all  the  grain  that  would  other¬ 
wise  ho  wasted  on  the*  farm  around  stacks, 
barns,  etc.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  Summer 
these  lieus  will  practically  get  their  o\vn 
feed  by  getting  this  otherwise  lost  grain, 
and  turn  it  into  good  money,  while  in 
Winter,  with  an  open-front  house  and  a 
little  care,  it  is  not  a  hard  thing  to  make 
them  more  than  pay  their  board.  Then 
when  Summer  comes  they  will  go  much 
beyond  that,  and  it  brings  in  checks  that 
one  may  have  all  the  year  round.  _ 

It  is  of  course  necessary  that  in  \\  in¬ 
ter  they  have  green  feed,  variety  of  grain, 
mash  and  good  water;  also  meat  scrap  or 
milk.  They  will  more  than  pay  for  these 
things  if  they  have  them  all,  where  if 
they  only  have  grains  and  water,  as  a 
good  manv  do,  they  will  not  pay  for  any¬ 
thing.  We  have  a  few  stock  beets  or  soft 
cabbage  for  green  food.  One  can  get  the 
soft  heads  of  cabbage  left  in  the  field  very 
reasonably,  and  the  hens  eat  all  hut  the 
hard  stalks.  Our  dry  mash,  fed  in  a 
hopper,  is  only  corn,  barley  and  oats 
ground.  The  mixed  grain  is  fed  in  a  deep 
litter  of  wheat  straw,  and  while  this  is  all 
just  plain  farmers’  rationing,  it  gets  the 
eggs. 

We  like  the  open-front  house,  for  it  is 
very  much  healthier  and  is  always  dry. 
We  consider  the- farmers’  flock  the  best 
thing  on  the  farm,  and  while,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  they  must  have  some  attention, 
it  is  not  very  much,  and  very  interesting, 
for  with  care  they  lay.  and  that  means 
money.  We  had  about  250  hens  last  year, 
and  sold  .$850  worth  of  eggs,  shipped  to 
New  York.  We  eat  from  $7i»  to  $12o 
worth  a  year.  We  have  300  hens  for 
1919.  We  hatch  200  or  300  each  year  to 
keep  the  flock  up,  besides  selling  from 
1,000  to  3,000  chicks  each  Spring.  There 
is  nothing  better  on  the  average  farm 
than  a  good-laying  flock  of  hens.  I  ry  it 
for  a  couple  of  years.  harry  white. 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Good, big, husky, range-raised  birds, wBlipedigreeii 
from  240  to  284.  We  have  over  a  hundred  hmls  to 
riioose  from  and  will  make  yon  a  good  selection. 
All  stock  sold  subject  to  customers  nppiovaL 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  LAYERS 

;j  ooo  Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range.  Now  Rook In-  orders 
for  Babv  Chicks,  1910  delivery.  Get  yout  oideis  in  eauy 
for  March  and  April  Delivery  as  there  will  be  a  great 
shortage  of  baby  chicks  for  1919.  ®“®chmci B  breeding 
cocks  and  cockerels  @  S3  each  while  they  last  ttr.l  ue. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Hox  75,  Pleasant  A  alley,  N.  V. 

" 

Wyckoil  S.  C.  VI.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  best  eggs,  direct  from  his  Grandview  farm  last 
spring.  Price,  $4.50  to  $7.50.  Shipped O.O.  D.,  sub- 
jeot  to  approval.  Also  booking  orders  for  eggs  and 
chirks  Straight  Wyekoff  strain  also  my  strain). 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Fan  give  best  ot retcreme. 
SPRING  BROOK  P0ULYRY  FARM,  ROY  S.  RI0ER,  Prep.,  Ballslon  Spo.  N.Y. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chixs 

chicks,  perfectly  hatched,  easy  to  raise  and  staited 
right  Delivery  guaranteed.  Booking  orders.  Cur- 
cular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

miners  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks.  Choice  breeding 
cockcVeisat  light  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
for  circular.  GLENWOOD  POULYRY  FARM,  John  H.Weeil, Vineland,  N.  J. 


SUNNY 

CREST 


bay-old  cnix  I  S.  C.  WHITE 
2,000  Breeding  Ilona  | leghorns 

20  0o"o  Ecc  capacity  incubators.  "  SUGGESTION  “—Buy  where 
vour  order  will  be  tilled  and  avoid  disappointment.  Lot 
us  book  you  early  for  eggs  and  chix.  Send  throe  cents 
for  1919  catalogue.  SONNY  QUEST  CO.,  lno.,  Foot  Aurora,  N.Y. 


Utility  White  LEGHORNS 

heaw-laying  strain;  line  bred  for  the  last 
eleven  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting,  size 

and  vigor?  Day-old  chicks  ami  hatching  eggs 

ilidife  uilllUg  n-ln-d  Hill..  «.  V. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Well  grown,  handsome  birds.  200-284-egg  stock.  S3  to 
S10  each.  Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mattituck,  N.  T. 

ForSale-WyckoI!  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Cockerels  direct.  J.  M.  CASE.GIlboa,  New  York 

n  j  l  „  |  „„  f  “  REGAL  '  WHITE  WYAND0TYES.  Ordor 

Bred  to  L  3  V  chicks  now  for  ieb.  &  Mar.  Deliv  y. 
„  i  i  j  n  j  „  I  25c.  each.  Also  early  hatched  ckls. 

Selected  breeders  [MounlainView  PH»-  Fm..Hopi!wellJnel..N.V. 


Trap  Nest 
Records 


WL 


„  have  had  printed 
on  cardboard  Il%x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W  F.W..  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  Yon; 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  9,  1919 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected'  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 

1st  yr.  2d  yr.Wk, 

Garret  W.  Buck.  N.  J .  1956  1366  46 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1548  1192  29 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J .  1474  1245  29 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa .  1689  1488  32 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  1443  1533  50 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  1199  1291  28 

George  O.  Ward.  Me .  1459  1381  28 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 .  1867  837  32 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass .  1635  1060  23 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm. .Mass.  1985  1176  42 

Edward  E.  Murray.  N.  V... 

Victors.  Iteichenbach,  Pa. 


1 573 
1038 


1035 

899 


Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  1662  1137  , 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm N.J..  1214  994  i 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N. 

T.  J.  Ens'in.  N.  .1 . 


Thomas  Coates,  N.V. 


T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.i . 


1447 

1245 

30 

118 

1302 

mi 

13 

20 

1854 

TTES 

1272 

32 

149 

1445 

1173 

43 

362 

1412 

1044 

21 

97 

1322 

1 123 

31 

261 

1598 

1288 

28 

279 

1761 

1266 

33 

321 

1485 

1215 

22 

166 

1410 

1690 

38 

393 

1460 

1263 

34 

173 

1721 

1598 

36 

235 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  1 .  1513  1193  20  132 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  .1  .  1483  1223  22  loo 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J.  1253  1069  30  145 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  ami  Howland.  Vt .  1591  836  11  62 

W.  P.  Laing.  X  J .  897  919  48  370 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  X.  J .  1279  1009  14  93 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J...  1522  964  15  159 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  X.  J .  1425  1325  34  193 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa .  1410  1231  24  63 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  X.  ,7 .  1479  1153  22  64 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1522  1193  39  212 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  X.  J .  1635  1345  14  155 

Underhill  Bros.,  X.  J .  1966  1275  45  371 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa _  1082  891  31  230 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Will  Barron.  England . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  X.  J.. 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  X.  Y . 

Cloverlawn  Farm.  X.  J . 

W.  «T.  Cocking,  X.  .1 . 


Olias.  Daval,  Jr.,  X.  J.  .. 


R.  F.  &  It.  A.  Earle,  X.  J.... 
Harry  G.  Gardiner,  X.  J _ 


Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn. 


James  F.  Harrington,  X.J . 

John  R.  Lauder.  X.  .J . 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm.  Conn... 


H.  H.  Myers,  X.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  X.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa .  . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 


Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt,. Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  X.  Y... 
Joseph  H.  Ralston.  X.J . 


Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  XT.  J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa _ 

Herman  F.  Sender,  X.J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  X.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  X.J . 

Tenacre'Poultry  Farm,  X.J _ 

Tom's  Poultry  Farni.N  .1 . 

Training  School,  X.J.  . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt,  N.  .1 . 


W.  K.  Wisson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm,  X.  J  . .. 


19.37 

1451 

37 

394 

1843 

1704 

25 

376 

2053 

1509 

22 

303 

1425 

1128 

31 

318 

1608 

1485 

30 

347 

1734 

1540 

35 

293 

1674 

1409 

23 

188 

1730 

1489 

21 

201 

1649 

1362 

38 

312 

1728 

1527 

16 

172 

1714 

1061 

13 

92 

1595 

1250 

26 

299 

1772 

1438 

17 

150 

1772 

130S 

47 

376 

1742 

1244 

29 

223 

1277 

1089 

32 

218 

1622 

1373 

24 

290 

1527 

1141 

18 

234 

1616 

1113 

31 

280 

1774 

1221 

28 

203 

1436 

1362 

22 

195 

2114 

1489 

15 

119 

1412 

1368 

45 

310 

1719 

1573 

35 

250 

1851 

1776 

16 

261 

1867 

1243 

48 

415 

1755 

1619 

37 

330 

1612 

1445 

30 

312 

1673 

1331 

41 

382 

1843 

1492 

21 

261 

1851 

1464 

40 

318 

1635 

1462 

28 

197 

1117 

1538 

49 

323 

1655 

1239 

27 

268 

1526 

1295 

32 

295 

217.3 

1690 

38 

295 

1815 

1434 

34 

316 

1614 

1404 

28 

215 

1620 

1243 

25 

166 

1666 

1462 

37 

206 

18S4 

1368 

49 

389 

1802 

1456 

23 

322 

1716 

1376 

15 

196 

1353 

1159 

16 

192 

1312 

1260 

26 

258 

1702 

147-1 

23 

325 

1535 

1104 

29 

195 

2212 

1471 

42 

332 

2115 

1282 

39 

382 

1883 

1310 

35 

252 

1489 

1452 

21 

262 

1959 

1714 

28 

276 

1915 

1559 

25 

IG 

1896 

1462 

26 

329 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J .  1448  1029 

Homy  Singer,  X.  J .  1137  1098 

Monmonth  Farms,  X.  J .  1407  1293 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  X.  J .  1746  1398 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  X,  J .  1758  1227 

Sunny  Acres,  X.J .  1754  1288 


31 

48 

24 

37 

42 

7 


223 

266 

155 


330 

316 

84 


Totals .  161875  129499  2900  23328 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

•Tan.  .10 — Purebred  Holsteius  dispersal 
sale;  Albert  Itroyner,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

1‘ eb.  t-.T — Holsteius,  Purebred  Live- 
Stock  Sales  Co..  Brattleboro,  Yt 

Feb.  1S-21 — Shorthorn  Congress  Show 
and  Sale,  Chicago,  Ill.;  F.  W.  Harding, 
manager. 

March  < — AN .  C.  McGavock,  Duroc- 
Jerseys.  Mt.  Pulaski.  Ill. 

April  1-2 — Holsteius,  Purebred  Live- 
Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Yt 


There  is  Strength  Where  Strength  is 
Needed  In  This  Spreader 


I  have 
years  and 
than  50  yt 
Peunsyl 

There  a 
they  have 
Surely  we 
helped  dur 
also  have 
worked  at 
years  in  o 


been  a  housekeeper  for  over  GO 
have  taken  The  It.  N.-Y.  more 
ars  of  the  time, 
vania.  riciiard  graves. 

re  not  many  men  who  can  say 
kept  house  for  over  GO  years, 
are  glad  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
•ing  50  years  of  this  time.  We 
women  subscribers  who  have 
outside  labor  for  more  than  40 
rder  to  support  a  family. 


"You  know.”  said  the  lady  whose  motor 
car  had  run  down  a  man,  “you  must  have 
been  walking  very  carelessly.  I  am  a  very 
careful  driver.  I  have  been  driving  a  car 
for  seven  years.”  “Lady,  you’ve  got  noth¬ 
ing  on  me.  I’ve  been  walking  for  54 
years.” — Toronto  Sun. 


The  use  of  steel  where  strength  is 
needed  in  the  Bellevue  No.  10 
Spreader  is  assurance  of  its  ability  to 
stand  up  to  hard  work — not  alone  for. 
one  season,  but  for  many  years. 

There’s  the  steel  arch  that  keeps  the 
bed  from  “giving”  and  that  acts  as  a 
support  for  the  upper  cylinder.  The 
bed  is  built  on  channel  steel  sills  and 
is  supported  by  steel  braces  and 
straps.  And  the  cylinders  that  pul¬ 
verize  the  manure  are  steel  and  each 
tooth  is  riveted  to  an  angle  steel  cross¬ 
bar.  The  distributor  is  made  of  steel 


from  the  sharp  points  of  the  blades 
clear  through  to  the  square  shaft  to 
which  they  are  securely  fastened. 

Rugged  strength  characterizes  the 
entire  Bellevue  No.  10. 

That’s  the  only  kind  of  a  spreader 
that  is  profitable  for  you  to  own — one 
that’s  built  from  the  ground  up  to  give 
you  the  same  economical,  satisfactory 
service,  season  after  season. 

The  Bellevue  No.  10’s  that  kind  of 
a  spreader.  Ask  your  dealer  about  it. 
— and  if  he  doesn’t  know,  write  us  for 
our  free  Spreader  Catalog. 


OHIO  CULTIVATOR  COMPANY 

Address  Dept.  25 


BELLEVUE,  OHIO 


^he 


30 Bays’ Free  Trial 


HILL  COLONY 
and  MAGIC 
BRr3DERS 

Noted  for 
q  u  a  1  i  t  y 
and  ef f i- 
_  C  1  6  n  c  Y  ’ 

self-regulating;  gas-proof;  maintain  an 
even  temperature  of  heat;  fires  never 
go  out.  We  guarantee  them  and  will 
cheerfully  refund  the  money  after  thirty 
days  trial,  if  they  do  not  do  all  we  claim. 

SERB  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

United  Brooder  Co.,  nTo  na,*Q n  fl j : 


Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Doing  Well; 
An  Extraordinary  Offer: 

where  for  chicken  troubles,  roup,  colds,  cholera,  swelled  head, 
bowel  complaint,  chicken  pox,  canker,  not  doing  well  non- 
laying,  etc.  Now  our  proposition:  If  no  dealer  there'hand- 
ling  Germozone  and  you  will  agree  to  use  it  and  pay  if  sat- 
Isfied,  we  will  send  you  a  75c  package  without  a  cent  in  ad- 
I®nce'  j1!0  p?y  lf  ,not  satisfied.  Can  we  do  tnoret  And  wo 
will  send  free  5  poultry  booklets.  Write  today. 

Local  dealers  handling  Germozone  will  do  the  same 

GEO.  H.  LEECO.,  Dept.  463,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Pinecrest  Egg  Guarantee 

High  average  production  in  I -ay  ing  Contest,  year  in  and 
>  oar  out.  I  lit*  records  of  the  three  strains  giving  the  hiwrh- 
est  production  at  Storrs  durinr  b  K 


Total 


1915 

1— Learhorna 
1856 

3— Pinecrest 
S.  C.  Reds 
1664 

3— Leghorns 
1937 

1916 

1753 

1936 

1696 

1917 

2090 

1778 

2022 

1918 

1933 

1804 

1609 

■ 

— 

7181 

7164 

Average  per  bird  190.8  179.5  179.1 

Prepotent  Pinecrest  S.  C.  Reds,  tlie  strain  built  with  trat> 
nostand  prepotency  test  will  give  you  results.  Cocker¬ 
els,  eggs,  chicks.  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton.  .Mass. 


QUEENSBURY  LEGHORNS 

w.1  c*  (  Rjrrnn  Fmimlatinn 


aT? 


(Barron  Foundation 

Trap  nested  winter  layers  that  arcflintch- 
cd  right,  raised  right  and  sold  at  re  is, .li¬ 
able  prices.  Dependable  utility  birds  that 
me  guaranteed  to  please  von.  COCKERELS 
HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS.'  Write  to-day.  ‘ 

QUEENSBURY  FARMS  fiLTh-W* 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Day  -Old  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Get  my  free  circular  before  you 
order  clucks,  tells  w  hy  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest 
l^er.and  most  profitable  breed  011  earth. write  today.  Also 
V  late  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  E.  Hampton.  Bo*  r.  Pittstown.  N.  J. 

S.  C.-Red  Cockerels-R.  C • 

Excellent  breeders,  deep  Red,  from  trapuested 
,  stock.  Prices,  S3  to  S5. 

Richard  AV.  Wagner,  East  Northport,  N,  Y. 

For  Sale  Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 

from  prize-winning  stock.  Large  frame— good  hone- 
beautiful  plumage.  Mi..  IDA  CHUMHLEV,  Driip.r,  Virgiul. 


8CR.IR.eds 

Big,  Dark,  Fiee  Range,  Trapuested  Stock. 
Guaranteed  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  Circular.  Also  Berkshire  Pigs. 

RICHARD  W.  WAGNER,  East  Northport,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Toms 

Pure  bred.  2  years.  BURNM0NT  FARMS.  Putnty,  Vermont 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Thompson’s  Ringlets  Direct— both  light  and 
dark.  Also  Parkes'  heavy. laying  strain.  Choice 
pens  §18  up;  single  Cockerels.  So,  87.50,  810, 
S15.  Money  hack  if  not  pleased. 

I.  H.  Bacorn,  -  Sergreantsville.  N.  J. 

Ringlet  B.  P.  Rock  ^Vmrros  farv^ wlruif^on?  Md. 

White  Rock  Cockerels 

Eggs  and  chicks.  A.  G.  SCO  FIELD.  Green  Haven.  X.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  April  Hatched  White  Wyandottes 

Cockerels.  ROLAND  S.  GAN0,  R.  F.  D.4^  Martinsburg.W.Va. 

Wanted— 10  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Cocks 

Answerfully.  Eagleridge  Farm,  R.  D.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rplp-ian  Harps  F^ie  brooding  does;  good  growthy 

6  au  l,alC3  bucks:  young  pairs  and  trios.  Best 
ot  stock.  F.  S.  JOHNSON,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn, 

FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

I  OJ{  SALE — One  1.800-egg  incubator  and  one 
oOO-cliiek  hover,  both  of  the  latest  Candor 
type;  in  first-class  condition.  GLEN  ACRES 

R.  F.  D.  135,  Ridgewood,  X.  J. 

EXCHANGE — Candee  incubator,  (i.000  capacity, 
for  small  tractor  or  cows.  J.  A.  BIANCO, 
Glenwood’  Farm,  Westwood,  X.  J. 

PRAIRIE  State  incubator;  capacity  390;  prac¬ 
tically  new;  $23.  X.  HENRY  FENNER 
Sciota.  Pa. 

M  ANTED — Used  root  cutter;  must  be  in  good 
condition;  state  make  and  price.  WALDORF 
FARMS,  North  Chatham,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  or  three  carloads  good  quality 
cow  hay;  quote  price  per  ton  f.  0.  b.  West 
Shore;  state  particulars.  C.  R.  ALBRIGHT 
Congers,  N.  Y, 

MAMMOTH  Candee  Incubator,  1918  model;  2,400 
egg  capacity:  good  as  new;  for  $250;  cost 
$3(10.  GEORGE  J.  WINTER,  39  East  North 
Street,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

TWO  33  Hover  Candee  Hot  Water  Brooding 
Systems,  with  all  wire  partitions  for  pens;  ad¬ 
justable  Hovers,  Hover  boxes,  floors,  etc.;  good 
order;  complete:  also  20  Cornell  gasoline  heat¬ 
ers,  never  uncrated,  single,  $9  each;  ten.  $85. 
JCSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  Keystone  four-hole  corn  sheller, 
in  first-class  order;  practically  new,  and  has 
not  shelled  100  bushels  of  corn.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation  apply  to  JOHN  A.  COUNCILMAN, 
Glyndon,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Xo.  20  Acme  Harrow,  $22.50;  Xo.  8 
Adriance  Mower,  $45;  either  used  very  little 
anti  good  as  new.  ALBERT  WILSON,  Darling¬ 
ton,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — One  390-egg  I’rairie  State  Incuba¬ 
tor;  in  first-class  condition;  price  $30.  Ad¬ 
dress  WILLIAM  OXEY,  Folsom,  X.  J. 


WOOL  yarn  wanted. 
Saranac  Lake,  X.  Y. 


DAVID  BLEMBERG, 


WAXTED — 5,400-egg  Hall  incubator;  must  be 
in  first-class  condition:  state  price  and  how 
long  used.  WM.  TAIT,  Tivoli-on-Hudson,  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Twenty  tons  hay,  clear  Timothy; 

also  clover  anil  Timothy  mixed;  $24  per  ton; 
10  tons  oat  straw,  $10  ton:  f.  o.  b.  Sharon 
Springs,  X.  Y.  A.  O.  CHAPIX. 


EVERYWOMAN’S 
CANNING  BOOK 

The  A  B  G  of  Safe  Home  Canning  and  Preserving 
MARY  B.  HUGHES 


EVERY  housekeeper  is  planning  for  renew  ed 
efforts  in  canning  this  year,  and  there  is  a 
wider  interest  in  modern  practice  than 
ever  before.  Methods  have  changed  greatlv 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  tnanv 
women  feel  tha  need  of  up-to-date  recipes,  brought 
together  in  convenient  form.  "Everywoman’s 
Canning  Book"  is  calculated  to  meet  this  need  ; 
it  is  practical,  modern  and  complete. 

j]T  Fruits,  vegetables  and  meats'are  discussed  from 
the  housekeeper’s  standpoint,  and  the  condensed 
form  and  moderate  price  meet  popular  demands. 
The  inexperienced  canner  will  find  it  a  safe  guide, 
and  the  experienced  worker  will  find  something 
new  and  helpful  between  its  covers.  Bound 
attractively  in  cloth,  91  pages,  live  pages  of  index. 
fTTWill  be  sent  postpaid  for  THREE  YEARLY 
Til  SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
(new  or  renewal.)  Three  subscriptions  to  three 
different  addresses.  (One  of  the  three  may  be  the 
renewal  of  your  own  subscription.) 

WOl  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  75 C 
Address  Department  “L” 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Judge  Page  Morris  in  Federal  Court 
yesterday  dismissed  for  lock  of  prosecu¬ 
tion  the*  cases  against  S.  ('.  l’andolfo, 
president,  and  John  Barrett,  secretary, 
of  the  Pan  Motor  Company  of  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  who  were  indicted  recently  on 
charges  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  stock  in  the 
company . — D  a  ily  Pa  per. 

We  have  referred  to  the  indictment  of 
these  promoters  and  desire  to  give  equal 
publicity  to  the  dismissal  of  the  indict¬ 
ments.  The  dismissal  only  means  that 
sufficient  evidence  of  fraud  is  not  avail¬ 
able  to  warrant  prosecution.  World’s 
Work  for  January  gives  an  interesting 
history  of  Mr.  Pandolfo  from  the  pen  of 
Louis  Guenther,  editor  of  Financial 
Ferns.  We  quote  from  the  article  as 
follows : 

Just  now  the  automobile  field  does  not 
offer  the  opportunities  for  the  pirates  of 
promotion  that  it  has  _  in  the  past  and 
undoubtedly  will  again  in  the  future.  Put 
there  is  one  promoter  who  seems  to  be 
doing  a  thriving  business  even  now  sell¬ 
ing  a  motor  stock  at  twice  its  par  value 
from  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  He  is  S.  C.  Pan¬ 
dolfo,  president  of  the  Pan  Motor  Com- 
pany.  This  company,  according  to  its 
literature,  “has  a  better  chance  to  ac- 
complish  as  much  within  the  next  foul- 
teen  years  as  the  Ford  Company,  or  any 
other*  automobile  company,  has  accomp¬ 
lished  within  the  past  fourteen  years. 
Then  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  Ford  Company  in  one  year 
were  “equivalent  of  over  $21,400  on  each 
$10  originally  invested  in  the  Ford  stock. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Pandolfo  can  claim 
more  tlian  25,000  stockholders? 

As  an  antidote  to  this  highly  favorable 
propaganda  for  S.  C.  Pandolfo,  we  wish 
to  prose/  some  of  the  results  of  a  few 
inquiries  made  by  those  who  have  only 
the  interest  of  investors  at  heart  and  who 
believe  in  truth  in  advertising.  Pandolfo 
came  from  Texas,  where  he  was  in  the 
insurance  business.  He  operated  a  gen¬ 
eral  insurance  agency  at  San  Antonio 
and  in  order  to  extend  his  business  sold 
to  agents  “trust  fund  certificates”  on 
which  he  agreed  to  pay  one  per  cent,  a 
month  interest.  Soon  afterward  these 
monthly  payments  ceased  and  holders  of 
these  certificates  were  still  waiting  for 
their  money  the  last  we  heard.  1  he  C  om- 
missioner  of  Insurance  and  Banking  of 
the  State  of  Texas  described  this  as 
“nothing  but  a  graft  proposition  from 
start  to  finish.”  The  certificates  were 
handsomely  gotten  up,  with  an  artistic 
border  and  three  impressive  seals,  one 
green,  one  red,  and  one  gold.  Regarding 
them,  another  State  official  recently 
wrote :  “Like  the  small  boy  who  spits 
upon  the  bait  to  catch  the  fish,  the  pro¬ 
moter  of  this  enterprise  put  plenty  of 
decorations  upon  his  documents  to  catch 
the  suckers.”  The  Commonwealth  Trust 
Company  of  Houston.  Tex.,  the  possessor 
of  the  gold  seal,  which  appeared  as  guar¬ 
antor  on  the  certificates,  was  a  “fake 
institution.  It.  has  been  characterized  by 
the  banking  departments  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  as  the  biggest,  fraud  that  was 
over  involved  in  the  banking  departments 
of  those  States.  In  June,  1916,  l’an- 
dolfo’s  license  as  a  general  agent  in  Texas 
was  revoked  and  In*  was  informed  that 
he  would  never  be  licensed  to  represent 
any  insurance  company  in  any  capacity 
in  the  State  again.  He  then  started  the 
promotion  of  the  Pan  Motor  Company ; 
but  Texas  by  that  time  had  a  blue  sky 
law,  and  he  decided  to  move  to  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  It  was  in  the  Spring  of  1917  that  he 
transferred  his  operations  to  St  Cloud. 
Minn.  As  a  possible  explanation  of  this 
promoter’s  apparent  success  at  St.  Cloud, 
it  might  be  explained  that  he  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  hypnotist. 

We  are  enclosing  literature  of  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  which  we 
have  bought  some  stock.  Our  first  pay¬ 
ment  was  made  July  28.  Since  then  we 
have  made  no  payments.  Through  their 
attorneys  we  received  a  letter  which  we 
are  enclosing,  and  it  is  apparent  that  we 
must  either  pay  the  balance  of  our  sub¬ 
scription  or  lose  what  we  have  paid  in. 
This  company  bought  a  plant  in  Roches¬ 
ter.  N.  Y.,  where  they  intended  to  manu¬ 
facture  tires.  In  the  meantime  tires  were 
manufactured  for  them  by  some  outside 
concern.  These  tires  were  guaranteed  to 
give  an  actual  mileage  of  6.000  miles,  and 
were  to  be  sold  to  stockholders  at  a  dis¬ 
count  of  40  and  5  per  cent  from  the  yel¬ 
low  list  which  we  are  enclosing.  They  be¬ 
gan  delivering  tires  the  latter  part  of  July. 
We  have  seen  the  tires  after  they  have 
had  3,000  or  4.000  miles’  service,  and  we 
cannot  see  but  what  they  stand  up  as 
well  as  any  high-grade  tire.  Their  treas¬ 
urer.  Dr.  Ernest  Ewell,  is  health  phy¬ 
sician  for  Erie  County.  New  York,  and 
is  recommended  very  highly  by  the  Buffalo 
Trust  Company.  Wish  you  would  advise 
us  what  you  know  and  what  you  think  of 
this  company.  s-  A-  s- 

New  York. 

Tt  is  difficult  to  advise  this  subscriber 
what  is  best  to  do  under  circumstances  as 
related  above.  The  Rochester  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  has  no  estab¬ 
lished  financial  responsibility,  and  from 
the  statement  of  8.  A.  S.  :s  not  manufac- 
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turing  tires.  The  men  promoting  the  en¬ 
terprise  may  be  sincere.  If  so  they  are 
badly  advised  and  are  in  bad  company,  to 
say  the  least.  We  have  a  record  of  a 
dozen  concerns  at  least  organized  on  the 
basis  of  selling  stock  to  the  public,  hold¬ 
ing  out  the  inducement  that  stockholders 
could  buy  tires  at  a  discount.  Such  in¬ 
ducements  have  always  proved  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  It  is  the  same  principle  on 
which  the  old  International  Automobile 
League  of  Buffalo  was  organized.  The 
League  plan  was  to  sell  “memberships” 
instead  of  stock.  It  will  be  remembered 
the  promoter  of  this  enterprise  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails.  We  certainly  would  not  advise 
the  purchase  of  stock  in  any  concern  not 
thoroughly  established,  and  usually  it  is 
only  throwing  good  money  after  bad  to 
put  in  more  money  in  the  hope  of  saving 
the  original  investment. 

As  you  seem  to  be  headquarters  for 
advice  of  a  sound  nature  and  a  friend  t<1 
all  honest  working  people,  I  write  to  you 
to  ask  what  you  think  of  the  enclosed 
letter  and  circular  of  Service  Auto  Equip¬ 
ment  Co..  Kansas  City.  Kan.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  letters  from  this  company  every 
week  or  so  for  several  months,  and  would 
like  to  know  whether  or  not  they  are  a 
reliable  concern.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been 
read  in  our  home  since  the  time  when  it 
was  “Moore's  Rural  "New-Yorker,"  at 
which  time  my  father  used  to  write  short 
articles  for  it.  It  is  the  one  paper  I  will 
have  as  long  as  I  can  use  any.  Any 
paper  that  can  stand  on  its  merits  as 
does  yours  deserves  every  good  wish  for 
a  happy,  prosperous  New  Year. 

Wisconsin.  W.  F.  S. 

The  circular  solicits  orders  for  auto¬ 
mobile  tires,  representing  the  tires  to  be 
high-class  and  guaranteed  for  6.000  miles 
service.  A  check  for  one  dollar  in  W. 

F.  S.’s  favor  is  inclosed  which  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  part  payment  on  his  order  for 
tires.  A  smart  trick  which  does  not 
appeal  to  us  as  good  business  practice. 
Service  Auto  Equipment  Co.  has  no  es¬ 
tablished  financial  responsibility,  and  our 
advice  to  all  is  to  buy  only  tires  of  known 
Value. 

Last  October  John  L.  Bowers  and  my¬ 
self  gave  the  Baldwin  Poultry  Plant, 
Baldwin,  L.  I.,  an  order  each  for  10 
Black  Minorca  pullets,  March  hatched, 
ready  to  lay.  I  corresponded  with  the 
manager  in  regard  to  them,  and  he  said 
they  were  all  he  claimed  for  them.  Bui 
on  the  arrival  of  the  chickens  they  were 
sick  with  roup  and  mongrels  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes.  One  has  developed  into  a  cock¬ 
erel,  so  you  can  see  how  near  they  were 
ready  to*  lay.  I  wrote  them  about  it  and 
told  them  I  would  not  accept  the  birds 
and  would  have  shipped  them  back,  but 
express  company  would  not  ship  them  on 
account  of  their  being  sick.  I  wrote 
them  twice,  but  have  not  heard  a  word 
from  them.  The  amount  paid  by  each 
was  $15  for  10.  Can  you  help  us  in  any 
way  to  get  some  kind  of  an  adjustment? 

I  will  make  an  affidavit  to  this  letter,  so 
you  would  have  backing  in  the  case. 

New  York.  j.l.  L. 

We  have  received  two  previous  com¬ 
plaints  from  those  sending  orders  to  Bald¬ 
win  Poultry  Plant,  of-  which  R.  H. 
Rinaldo  was  the  alleged  owner.  Our  in¬ 
vestigations  revealed  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Rinaldo’s  poultry  plant  consisted  of  a 
backyard  of  his  house  at  Baldwin.  IVe 
learned  on  good  authority  that  the  high- 
class  breeding  stock  which  Mr.  Rinaldo 
advertised  came  from  the  New  York  City 
poultry  market.  His  practice  was  to 
come  to  the  New  York  market,  buy  up 
any  scrub  stock  he  found  there,  which 
had  been  shipped  for  slaughter,  ship  the 
birds  to  Baldwin,  sort  them  out  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  breeds  their  feathers 
indicated  and  then  resliip  to  customers. 
Some  of  our  complainants,  however,  re¬ 
ceived  no  stock  for  the  money  sent,  and 
from  the  reports  coming  from  Baldwin 
of  Mr.  Rinaldo’s  personal  habits  we  see 
little  prospect  that  they  will  ever  be 
able  to  secure  adjustments.  Mr.  Rinaldo’s 
whereabouts  seem  to  be  a  mystery  at  the 
present  time. 


Tobacco  was  a  good  crop  this  season  ;■ 
none  shipped  as  yet;  potatoes  about  a 
half  crop ;  corn  about  a  half  crop ;  small 
grain  good.  Live  poultry,  22  to  2_5c ; 
eggs.  70c.  are  shipped  from  this  station. 
Cord  wood  for  extract  purposes  and  burn¬ 
ing,  about  $6.50  a  cord.  Like  a  good 
many  other  places,  the  mill  man  gets  rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  farmer,  selling  his 
grain  to  the  mill  and  buying  back  feed  for 
his  stock  at  double  the  rate.  I  have  no 
stock  except  poultry,  and  since  my  own 
crops  came  in  in  September  have  not 
bought  any  feed  whatever.  W.  A  .R. 

T  eh  a  non  Co  .  Pa. 
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w.  s.  s. 

Regularly 


The  Saw  Most 
Carpenters  Use 


The  Carpenter  Does 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  farm  tool  kit 
should  not  be  just  as  good  as  the  carpenter’s. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  a  good  saw  and  a  poor  one 
and  there  is  a  big  difference  in  the  sort  of  work  they  turn  out. 

The  difference  in  saws  doesn’t  show  on  the  outside— it  shows  in 
the  way  they  work. 

If  you  buy  your  saw  the  same  way  the  carpenter  does,  it  w:ll  do 
the  work  as  well  as  the  carpenter’s  saw. 

Buy  it  by  name— Disston.  That  isall  you  need  to  know.  Quality 
does  show  on  the  outside  of  a  Disston  Saw.  It  is  stamped  on  the  blade 
and  it  is  spelled  likethis— “Disston.”  Lookforit.  It  is  your  guarantee. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  " Disston  Saws  and  Tools  for  the  Farm  ” 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Works  :  Toronto,  Canada 
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My  Big  New 
Book  Tells  How 

.  Explains  why  Scientific  Seed  Se- 
V  lection  adds  hundreds— yes  thou- 
/  sands  of  dollars  to  Crop  Profits!  Tells 
r  how  planting  fine,  plump,  strong  grain 
/  and  grass  seed  adds  20%  to  the  crop, 
r  Also  tells  how  to  end  the  costly  dock  age 
J  evil.”  Contains  84  pages  of  facts  worth  emull 
J  fortunes  to  any  farmer.  Write  for  the  booknow. 

rr* IV  4  TIT  A  HI  Seed  Grader 
|  ttlAlllAlTl  and  cleaner 

Runs  by  gas  engine!  Cleans,  grades,  separates 

rankest  mixture  of  anygramorgrass-lOOQUujhU, 

perdiy.  Also  runs  easy  by  hand.  Cleans  out  dust,  J 
trash. wicked  weed aced— separates  ( 
poor,  sickly.  shrunken  eood— sneka 
plump,  clean  grain  for  seed  or  mar¬ 
ket.  Bold  on  80  dava  FREE  Trial  . 

Takeuntll  next  Fall  to  nay  .Or  10£ 
off  forcash.  Write  fori-  HER  Hook 
— and  Special  Proposition— today. 

—Manson  Campbell.  President. 
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MANSON  CAMPBELLS 
SONS  COMPANY 

0«pt.  252  •  Detroit.  Mich. 

Dept.  252  •  K«n«»s  City.  Mo. 

Dept.  252  •  Minneapolis.  Minrn^ 

Write  to  Nearest  1 ' 
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MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 

you  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  syrup  with  less 
fuel  mid  labor  tlian 
with  anv  other  sys¬ 
tem.  Will  last  life 
time.  Made  in  23 
different  sizes. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  state  number  of  trees  you  taj 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

524  Champlain  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Use  Your  Ford; 


GRIND  YOUR  FEED 
FILL  YOUR  SILO 
SAW  YOUR  WOOD 
SHELL  YOUR  CORN 
PUMP  YOUR  WATER 
ELEVATE  YOUR  CRAIN 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 


Gives  you  a  12  h.  p.  engino  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
2  h  V  Ford  builds  the  best  engine  in  the  world— 
it  will  outlast  the  car  —  and  you  might  as  well  save 
your  money  and  use  it  to  do  all  your  farm  work. 

No  wear  on  tiros  or  transmission.  Hooks  up  in  3 
minutes.  No  permanent  attachment  to  car.  Cannot 
injure  car  or  engine. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulley  on  end  of  shaft.  Ward  Gover¬ 
nor,  run  by  fan  belt,  gives  perfect  control.  Monoy  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Ask  for  circular  and  special  price. 

THE  WARD  CO.,  2040  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Ditches 

Terraces 


Prevent  crop 
failure.  Re¬ 
claim  aban¬ 
doned  land. 

Get  my  intrO' 
duotory  offer  on 


Write  for  FREE  Farm  Ditcher,  Terraccr 
Book  and  Prices  and  Road  Grader 

All-steel  —  Adjustable  —  Reversible— No  wheels, 
levers  or  cogs  to  get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm 
ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  4  feet  deep- 
grades  roads— builds  farm  terraces,  dykes 
and  levees.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Every 
farm  needs  one.  Send  your  name. 

Owensboro  Hitcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
i  Box  534  Owensboro,  Ky. 


10  Days  FreeTrial 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange.  make  it  known  here. 
This  Kate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advaneo.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise- 
ment.  No  display  typo  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  hero.  Poultry,  Etfars  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  ko  under  proper  headings  on  other  prunes, 
beed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

»nC»SX„21,UiS„t.t1afhnUS  not  la}er  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  tlie  feeble-minded;  salary 
*45  a  month  for  men  and  .$30  for  women,  with 
maintenance;  state  age  when  applying.  Apply 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Lotehworth  Village, 
Tlilells,  N.  Y. 


\\  ANTED — A  working  farm  foreman,  capable  of 
handling  men  and  having  experience  with 
horses,  tractors  and  up-to-date  farm  machinery; 
either  single  or  married;  state  salary  expected 
and  references.  LAUREL  LOCKS  FARM,  I'otts- 
town,  Pa. 


A\  ANTED — Single  man,  experienced  with  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  to  work  on  up-to-date  farm  on 
main  Worcester  trolley  road.  .T.  R.  SIIiLEY 
FARMS,  Spencer,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  farm;  good  wages; 

all  privileges;  must  understand  hogs  and  cattle 
feeding;  state  experience,  age,  salary  expected 
and  reference.  W.  A.  SMITH,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


\\  ANTED — First-class  painter;  steady  work  on 
private  estate;  most  he  good  interior  painter 
and  paperhanger,  as  well  as  good  outside  paint¬ 
er;  good  modern  house  and  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings;  best  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
5076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W  ANTED — A  capable  and  efficient  herdsman  to 
take  charge  of  a  herd  of  Ilolsteins  of  about 
lifty  auimals  maintained'  for  production  and 
breeding  purposes;  one  who  is  thoroughly  honest 
and  reliable  and  who  would  appreciate  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  sharing  in  the  profits  as  soon  ns  he  had 
demonstrated  his  ability.  Single  men  preferred, 
although  married  men  would  be  considered. 
Write,  stating  salary,  to  H.  M.  ROWE.  624  N. 
Gilinor  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THOROUGHLY  capable  woman,  or  man  and 
wife,  to  take  charge  of  and  run  a  hoarding 
I  mdse  for  farm  labor;  man  to  work  on  farm; 
location,  Westchester  Co.;  honse  furnished;  ev¬ 
erything  supplied;  a  fine  opportunity  for  the 
right  people;  reference  must  be  furnished  re¬ 
garding  capability  and1  character.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  5059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  men,  middle  age;  one  single,  to 
work  on  farm;  no  dairy;  all  grain  and  fruit; 
permanent  job:  references  required.  II.  LEON¬ 
ARD  I'OTTS,  Pottstowu,  Pa. 


- - - - [ 

WANTED  at  once,  women  to  do  plain  cooking 
and  washing:  good  home;  private  familv. 
AIRS  FRANK  WETMORE.  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN — Single:  one  that  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  dairyroom  work,  power  separator,  steam 
boiler,  etc.;  care  milk,  cream;  no  bottling;  good 
butter-maker  when  required;  wages  $65  per 
month;  this  position,  on  Massachusetts  farm,  is 
permanent  to  right  party:  state  age.  experi¬ 
ence,  when  at  liberty.  ADVERTISER  5082.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

OPPORTUNITY  offered  man  qualified  to  oper¬ 
ate  successfully  36-acre  poultry  farm  on  profit- 
sharing  basis,  or  under  owner’s  supervision  at 
small  salary  until  ability  is  demonstrated':  com¬ 
plete  equipment  and  modern  houses  for  2.500 
layers:  4.000-egg  Candee  incubator,  colony 
houses,  etc.;  16  acres  under  cultivation  and  8 
acres  in  fruit;  established  trade  in  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  eggs  and  chicks.  BOX  171,  St.  James, 

WANTED — Single  man,  Christian  preferred,  who 
understands  orchard  work,  including  pruning 
and  spraying;  also  raising  vegetables.  Apply 
II.  BATTS,  New  Milford.  Conn. 

RELIABLE  man  wanted  on  poultry  and  general 
farm;  moderate  wages  and  a  good  home  for 
the  right  man.  JOHN  J.  PAULSEN,  Gilberts- 
ville.  Pa. 

AVANTED — Poultryman.  married ;  experienced 
with  Hall  mammoth  incubators,  and  must  also 
understand  farming  and  care  of  pigs:  commer¬ 
cial  farm  in  Madison,  N.  J. :  hard  work  and  long 
hours,  but  good  salary  to  right  man.  Apply  let¬ 
ter  only,  *  POULTRYMAN,  care  MacNiff,  52 
A'esey  St.,  New  York. 

AAT ANTED — Farmer  and  assistant  to  operate  100- 
acre  farm,  beginning  March  1st;  full  equip¬ 
ment  and  dairy  partly  purebred  Ilolsteins  now 
on  farm;  owner  lives  in  nearby  city;  moderate 
salary  and  share  in  profits;  house,  garden,  milk 
and  firewood  supplied;  preference  given  to  man 
with  son  of  working  age;  only  man  with  highest 
references  as  to  ability  and  push  will  tie  consid¬ 
ered.  H.  B.  SWEET,  17  Clarendon  Bldg.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  who  understands  orchard  work, 
including  trimming,  spraying  and  care  of 
fruit;  single  man  preferred1.  W.  C.  WHIP¬ 
PLE,  Arinonk,  N.  Y. 

AA’ ANTED — Farm  manager;  married:  no  children; 

American,  age  50;  experience  in  managing 
help;  prove  ability  l>y  references  or  guarantee  in 
salary  contract;  no  correspondence  desired  un¬ 
less  wishing  manager  or  farm  superintendent. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5089,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GARDENER  wanted  for  small  suburban  farm: 

must  be  experienced,  capable  and  competent 
to  handle  garden,  greenhouse  and  poultry:  give 
experience,  references  and  pay  wanted  and  full 
particulars.  II.  B.  MALLORY,  Danbury,  Conn. 

WORKING  MANAGER  for  small  farm  specializ¬ 
ing  in  poultry;  no  incubating  or  brooding  re¬ 
quired;  must  be  able  to  take  intelligent  care  of 
1.200  liens;  house,  potatoes,  milk  furnished. 
BOX  49,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — A  competent  man  to  take  entire 
charge  of  a  dairy  of  12  cows  and  eight  head1 
of  young  stock:  pure  Holsteln-Friesians;  Empire 
milker  used;  state  experience.  Address  W.  II. 
ROSS,  Brentwood,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Experienced  single  man  to  run  small 
kerosene  tractor;  permanent  position:  write 
full  particulars,  salary,  references.  BOX  447, 
Albany,  Georgia. 

FIRST-CLASS'  farmer  wanted — Married:  agri¬ 
cultural  school  training:  good  mechanic  and 
l motor  and  Ford  man;  expert  at  crop  produc¬ 
tion  and  livestock;  systematic  in  handling  work 
and  keeping  records;  must  be  a  live,  strong, 
hustling,  ambitious  and  honest  man  with  good 
references  to  that  effect;  350-acre  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  hog  and  fruit  farm  near  X.  A’.  Address 
fully,  stating  pay  expected,  C.  II.  B.,  136  AA'est 
44th  Street.  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Girl  for  housework  and  table  wait¬ 
ing;  good  home  in  suburbs  of  Baltimore.  H. 
M.  ROWE,  Woodlawn  P.  O.,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

WANTED — A  married  man  with  small  family 
to  milk  and  care  for  twenty  cows;  one  willing 
to  board  three  or  four  men  preferred;  new  seven- 
room  cottage  and'  excellent  job  for  a  man  who 
Hkes  cows.  JOHN  H.  PAYNE,  It.  1,  Pittstown, 

FARMER-GARDENER — On  New  Haven  Road. 

about  1  y2  hours  out;  must  understand  care  of 
flowers  and  vegetables;  care  of  lawn;  be  able 
to  milk  and  take  care  of  chickens  and  pigs; 
gardener’s  house  hhs  steam  heat,  electric  light, 
hot  and  cold  water;  all  the  year  job;  good  salarV 
to  right  man.  Apply  ADVERTISER  5085,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  HAND  WANTED — Single  man  .to  work 
on  farm  by  month:  steady  job;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  wanted.  NATHAN  ALLEN, 
Oxford,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN — Married,  no  children, 
certified  butter-maker,  good  feeder  anti  calf 
man;  will  bring  helper  who  is  a  good  dry-hand 
milker:  references;  both  at  liberty  February  3d. 
ADA  ERTISEIt  0088,  care  Rural  New-Yorkoi* 

POSITION  wanted  as  manager  of  farm  or  as¬ 
sistant  on  large  estate;  American;  married; 
well  versed  in  all  agricultural  lines,  stock,  fruit. 
cr°I)s.  vegetables,  road  building,  etc.;  references. 
ADA  ERTISEIt  6002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Practical  working  farm  manager  for 
highly  productive  estate  of  75  to  100  acres; 
stock  and  machinery;  permanent  position  and 
an  interest  for  the  right  party.  ADA’ERTISER 
6003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED — On  modern  dairy  farm 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  having  herd  of  50-60  grade 
Holstein  cows;  must  be  familiar  with  modern 
scientific  methods  of  feeding  and  capable  of 
tnixing  feeds;  will  consider  applications  only 
from  highest  class  men,  thoroughly  well  recom¬ 
mended;  best  wages.  Address  J.  S.  HATHORN 
Manager,  Rose  Hill  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  or 
EDGAR  BOODY,  111  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


POULTRY  manager  of  many  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches;  originator  and 
build'er  of  the  largest  plant  in  the  U.  S. ;  is 
open  for  position;  farming  in  connection  under¬ 
stood.  ADVERTISER  6001,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERT  DAIRYMAN  WANTED— Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  modern  methods  handling  milk: 
good  milker  and  calf  feeder:  married  preferred: 
dairy  farm  near  N.  Y.  .Address  fully,  stating 
pay  expected,  C.  H.  B..  136  AV.  44th  St.,  N.  Y. 


AA  AN  TED — Woman  or  girl  as  companion  and 
helper,  preferring  home  to  high  wages,  with 
kind  woman  in  the  country.  Address  ADA’ER- 
TISER  5097 ,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA  ANTED — April  1st,  position  as  superintendent 
of  estate;  practical  knowledge  all  branches 
dairy  fanning:  life-time  experience;  age  31 
years;  married:  no  children;  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  Protestant;  New  England  business 
man  and  farmer;  capable  and  qualified"  to 
supervise  every  detail  of  your  home,  farm, 
country  estate  or  institution;  open  for  imme¬ 
diate  engagement.  Address  ADA’ERTISER 
5099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BY  ELDERLY  single  man,  about  April  1,  care 
of  berries  and  garden,  for  wages  or  on  shares. 
R.  II.  KIMBALL,  28  Grant  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  wants  position  as 
manager;  eight  years’  experience  in  all 
branches  of  the  poultry  business;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  AD  A’ ERTISEIt  5098,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Tri'itwbrthy,  middle  aged,  American 
Protestant  woman,  who  is  fond  of  children,  to 
aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island,  90 
miles  from  New  York;  Family,  two  adults  and 
four  children  between  ages  two  and  11:  no 
washing  required,  but  must  help  with  mending, 
plain  sewing  and  care  of  children;  will  bo 
treated  as  one  of  the  family;  only  persons  de¬ 
siring  permanent  employment  need  apply.  Wages 
$30  per  month.  ADVERTISER  0005,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BARN  MAN;  single;  good  milker;  general  barn 
work;  man  preferred  that  in  emergency  can 
run  steam  boiler,  power  separator;  state  exper¬ 
ience,  nge,  wages  expected.  ADA’ERTISER 
6006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA  ANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work  to  assist 
in  care  of  dairy  Shorthorns;  state  wages; 
references  required.  C.  G.  WAGNER,  West- 
ford,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  man  to  help  milk  and  be  generally 
,’isoful  about  farm;  wages,  $45  per  montli. 
with  board.  ADVERTISER  5084,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  engagement 
now  or  later;  college  training:  wide  experience 
in  modern  farming,  stock  breeding,  A.  R.  O. 
work,  certified  milk,  growing  of  field  and  garden 
crops,  management  of  farm  help,  farm  accounts, 
care  and  operation  of  farm  machinery:  married, 
small  family;  sterling  references  as  to  character 
and  ability;  minor  propositions  not  considered. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5023,  care  Rural  New- 
i  orker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer,  one  who  has 
farmed  successfully  for  himself  and  backed  by 
college  training,  wishes  responsible  position 
other  J1S  herdsman  or  foreman  bv  March  1st; 
salary  to  include  furnished  house,  etc.  F  MAIL 
QUARDT,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Ariel.  Pa. 


SINGLE  farm  manager  desires  position  where 
energy,  ability  and  reliability  are  needed; 
dairying,  stock-raising,  accounting,  soil  improve¬ 
ment:  first-rate  builder  and  mechanic;  specialist 
in  field  crops;  agricultural  graduate;  reference- 
go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  5052.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  married  man,  position:  farm 
manager  by  year,  montli  or  shares:  modern 
house;  reared  on  farm:  no  habits:  Ohio  pre¬ 
ferred,  or  Western  Pennsylvania;  exchange 
April  1st.  ROY  MOORE,  Salinoville,  Ohio, 
Route  1. 


FARM  MANAGER  seeks  position;  scientific 
training  in  agriculture,  dairying,  stock-rais¬ 
ing;  15  years’  practical  experience;  breeding, 
feeding,  fitting  for  show  or  sale;  veterinary 
knowledge;  operating  and  repair  of  tractors  and 
farm  machinery.  ADVERTISER  5086.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  desires  position:  5 
years’  references  from  last  employer;  Ameri¬ 
can:  married;  state  wages.  EDWARD  TAY¬ 
LOR,  200  Sheltor  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  poultryman  wishes 
position  as  working  manager;  9  years’  practical 
experience:  married:  one  child;  references.  BOX 
242,  Priueeton,  NT.  J. 

YOUNG  MAN,  honorably  discharged  U.  S 
army,  desires  position  on  poultry  or  squab 
plant.  ADVERTISER  5094,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER  or  caretaker  open  for 
engagement;  married;  American;  three  chil¬ 
dren;  desires  permanent  position;  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  farming,  gardening,  purebred 
stock,  agriculture;  excellent  references;  bouse 
with  improvements  near  school  and  church; 
state  salary  in  first  letter.  J.  H.  Saugerties, 
N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  149. 


SUPERINTENDENT  and  farm  manager;  posi¬ 
tion  wanted  by  one  who  is  capable  in  all 
branches  of  horticulture  and  agriculture,  includ¬ 
ing  the  care  and  breeding  of  purebred  stock; 
life  experience;  references  from  some  of  the  best 
known  private  places  in  America;  Scotch;  mar¬ 
ried  r  middle  aged;  only  first-class  position 
considered:  state  particulars  when  answering. 
ADA' ERTISEIt  5093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  industrious  young  men  with  agricultural 
training,  3  years'  experience,  desire  positions 
on  modern  farm,  either  general  farm  or  cream¬ 
ery  work;  at  liberty  March  1st;  state  particu¬ 
lars.  WALLACE  KENNEY,  311  Dryden  Rd., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  17  years  old,  wants  nosition  in 
dairy  barn:  good  milker:  good  habits:  good 
references.  EMIL  G.  HAGUE,  Brookfield  Cen¬ 
ter,  Conn. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  working  manager  seeks 
position  on  country  estate  or  farm;  has  the 
practical  life  experience  enabling  him  to  make 
good:  15  years  in  lust  place.  M.  AA’.,  Box  168, 
Matawan,  N.  J. 


OWING  to  tlie  fact  that  my  employer  is  selling 
his  dairy,  I  am  open  for  engagement  as  herds¬ 
man;  first-class  calf  raiser  and  butter-maker; 
can  balance  rations  and  feed  for  test:  state  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages  paid.  EARL  A.  W.  SISCO, 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

CAPABLE  American,  married1,  desires  position; 

have  children;  practical  experience  in  all 
branches  of  farming.  BOX  96,  Goldens  Bridge, 

HOT  SEKEEPER — Neat,  refined,  trustworthy 
young  lady  desires  position  in  gentleman’s 
home:  city  or  country.  ADA’ERTISER  5096, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COTTAGE,  garden,  wheat,  vegetables,  maple 
syrup,  .pork,  and  $35  or  more,  in  proportion  to 
age  and  interest  in  work,  or  profit  sharing  for 
suitable  inquiries.  CLARENCE  L.  MILLER 
Burghill,  Ohio;  Rural  No.  1. 

POULTRY  FARM  for  sale  in  Connecticut;  com¬ 
plete  modern  equipment  for  2,000  fowls;  Mam¬ 
moth  incubator,  brooders,  running  water-  65 
acres,  level;  grows  wheat,  corn,  oats,  Alfalfa 
fruit;  farm  machinery,  reaper  and  binder;  two 
horses,  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  cows,  1,000  Leghorn 
layers;  large  manufacturing  cities  nearby  take 
all  produce;  this  is  not  an  abandoned  farm,  lint 
a  business  proposition  in  full  operation:  $15,000 
for  farm,  stock,  tools,  feed  and  good  will  \T)- 
VERTISER  5060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STONYWOLD  POULTRY  FARM  for  sale;  one 
of  the  best  plants  in  Western  New  York- 
equipped  for  three  thousand  chickens;  reason 
for  selling,  have  other  business;  will  sell  half 
interest,  if  sold  at  once  this  is  a  great  opportu¬ 
nity;  eighteen-hundred  Candee  incubator  nearly 
new,  cheap.  STONYWOLD  POULTRY  FARM, 
Mulkin  &  Webb,  Geneso,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Grain  and  dairy  farm  with  full 
equipment;  17  acres  Winter  grain  in;  18  acres 
Spring  plowing  done;  every  tiling  ready  for 
>  pring  work;  1917  crop  1,500  bu.  grain,  40  tons 
hay;  good  apple,  potato  and  bean  crop;  one-man 
farm.  ADVERTISER  5095,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


T9  RFNT— -Farm  over  two  hundred  acres,  with- 
ni  1.j0  miles  of  New  York;  forty  acres  under 
cultivation;  seventy  wire  fenced:  well  watered 
woods  pasture;  good  buildings;  owner  will  take 
rent  in  milk,  cream,  butter,  eggs,  wood  and 
work.  ADVERTISER  5092,  Rural  New-Yorker 


EXPERIENCED,  single,  poultryman  wants  posi¬ 
tion,  Inrge.  modern  Leghorn  farm,  near  N.  Y. 
City.  ADA’ERTISER  6011,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

IF  YOU  OWN  a  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Leg¬ 
horn  farm  that  is  not  producing  results.  I 
want  to  show  yon  what  has  and  can  be  done. 
Give  size  amr  location  of  plant.  ADA’ERTISER 
6010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OVERSEAS  MAN.  honorably  discharged,  desires 
responsible  position:  experienced  butter- 
maker.  dairyman  and  herdsman,  Babcock  test, 
etc.:  short  course  student;  references.  HORACE 
E.  ARMSTRONG.  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Hanson 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FIRST-CLASS  carpenter  and  general  repair  man, 
employed  in  city  at  present,  desires  perma¬ 
nent  position  on  gentleman’s  estate:  American; 
single;  45;  sober;  honest;  reliable;  kindly  state 
particulars  anff  wages.  ADA'ERTISER  6004, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent; 

married:  American:  no  booze  or  tobacco;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  general  farming,  purebred  nolsteins 
and  A.  R.  O.  work:  state  salary  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  6007, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  OUNG  MAN,  age  38,  wishes  position  as  poul- 
tryman:  one  who  is  anxious  to  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  wants  to  get  all  the  experience  he  can; 
member  of  F.  &  A.  M.;  not  afraid  of  hard  work, 
and  wishes  good  Christian  home;  non-smoker 
and  strictly  temperance.  ADA'ERTISER  5091, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married1  man,  American. 

April  1st,  ns  manager  or  working  foreman; 
can  operate  ail  farm  machinery:  two  years’  col¬ 
lege  training:  present  place  seven  years.  Address 
ADA'ERTISER  6008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  fnrnier-oreliardist  is  open  for 
engagement  as  manager  or  superintendent  of 
gentleman's  large  farm  or  estate;  honesty,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  sobript.v  guaranteed;  can  bring  three 
male  helpers.  ADVERTISER  5090,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  potato  farm;  all  tillable  and 
level;  sandy  and  gravelly  loam  soil;  New  York 
Central  Railroad  station  uear  corner  of  farm; 
seed  potato  growing  locality;  next  d’oor  to  store, 
postotfiee  and  schc^i;  good  buildings;  maple 
shade;  $3,000  cash:  balance  easy  terms.  Write 
POTATO  SMITH,  Kasoag,  Oswego  Co..  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  very  desirable  property  in  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  35  miles  from  N.  Y.  City;  excep¬ 
tional  location:  about  75  acres.  Enquire  of  O. 
G.  BRIAN.  Dykemans,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fifteen-acre  poultry  farm,  seven 
miles  east  of  Connecticut  River,  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Particulars,  address  ALOX  A.  NEWELL, 
State  Sanatorium,  Hartford,  Conn. 
- - 

FULLY  EQUIPPED  modern  poultry  plant  and 
vegetable  farm;  six  acres;  all  frontage:  State 
road;  five  minutes’  walk  two  railroad  statipns, 
Penn.  R.R. :  stock  capacity.  2,000  :  6-room  house, 
improvements;  private  water  system;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  30  miles  Jersey  City;  excellent  business 
proposition;  established  1910.  WHITE  OAK 

FARM,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 

FULLY  EQUIPPED  and  well-advertised  poultry 
farm:  Jersey;  no  live  stock;  everything  ready 
for  1919  season:  particulars  on  application.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Eastern  New  York  farm:  180  acres: 

good  la  ini’;  good  buildings.  ADVERTISER 

5050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM  for  sale— 11  acres; 

located  in  Tioga  County.  N.  Y. :  good  S-rooin 
house.  H.  M.  KF.YSER.  512  William  Street, 
Elmira.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — -Commercial  poultry  plant  near 
Philadelphia;  Hall  mammoth  incubator,  Hall 
brooder  system,  numerous  colony  houses,  laying 
houses  for  3,006  pullets:  full  equipment  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  grinding  and  mixing  feed;  house 
modern;  bath  and  hot  and  cold  water.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  50S3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR.  SALE,  cheap,  or  exchange,  100-aere  farm. 
Address  L.  POWELSON,  Waits,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  23  acres;  good  buildings, 
milk  and  garden  produce;  sold  for  over  <2,000 
in  1918;  that  can  be  doubled  by  gardening 
heavier;  location.  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  Rugar 
St.  M.  J.  O’CONNELL. 


POULTRY  and  fruit  business  for  sale;  poultry 
houses  located  in  five-acre  bearing  apple  or¬ 
chard:  on  interurhan  line,  near  Gary ;  good  local 
market  and  shipping  facilities.  A.  J.  HAR- 
RER,  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  R.  3,  Box  39. 

FARM.  2.200  feet  above  sea  level;  ideal  Summer 
home  or  boarders;  fully  equipped.  Write  for 
particulars.  CHAS.  EVERETT,  West  Daven¬ 
port,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 25  acres,*  good  loam  with 
clay  subsoil;  near  station.  J.  F.  WESTCOTT 
Elmer,  N.  J.  ’ 

FOR  SALE — A  beautiful  country  home  in  Flor- 
bargain  if  taken  soon.  Address  P.  O. 
BOX  64,  Sorrento,  Fla. 

EXPERIENCED  father  and  son  wai  *  to  rent 
on  shares,  April  first,  an  equipped  (  .irv  farm’ 
carrying  not  less  than  25  good  cows  and' 4  good 
horses;  both  men  are  up-to-date  fanners,  and 
son  is  college  graduate;  can  furnish  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  5087,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

14-ACRE  property  in  a  thrifty  town;  New  Jer¬ 
sey:  near  New  York:  for  sale  or  exchange 
against  large  farm  within  50  miles  southward 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  E.  FAVIER,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Farm  in  New  Jersey;  on  good  road; 

less  than  100  acres;  must  be  level  and  mod¬ 
erately  good  land;  give  description,  location  and 
price  in  first  letter.  BOX  45,  Blackstone,  Va. 

F0.K  RENT— 325  acres,  all  under  cultivation; 

4.000  fruit  trees:  rich  soil:  mile  village,  Hope- 
well:  4  horses,  all  tools;  free  rent  April:  rent 
$1.500,  L.  M.,  95 A,  Hopewell.  N.  J. 

WANTED — Small  farm,  35  to  50  acres,  in  New 
York  State;  good  buildings  and  location; 
■wit Iiin  three  honrs’  ride  to  city;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address  A.  S..  390  Cedar  St.,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Hallow  tile  building, 
80xi0xl8  ft.;  also  brick  building.  35x30  ft 
two  stories  high:  with  40  h.  p.  boiler,  Artesian 
well,  steam  pump  and  engine;  near  railroad; 
suitable  for  factory  or  cannery;  equipped  with 
pasteurizing  and  bottling  machinerv.  Armlv 
JOHN  SCHOCH,  Inc.,  87  Chester  Ave.,  Irving¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — On  account  of  poor  health,  poultry 
farm  of  five  acres;  all  good  buildings;  a  good 
opportunity  for  a  quick  buyer.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 126-acre  farm;  best  section  New 
Hampshire:  price  $1,600,  or  will  exchange 
for  small  farm  in  New  York  State  near  eitv 
Write  A.  S„  390  Cedar  St.,  Manchester.  N.  H 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  farm  in  Greenesville  Co.. 

along  Southern  Railway,  at  James  River  Jet  : 
140  acres  in  timber  of  all  kinds;  five-room  house 
large  barn  and  other  necessary  outbuildings:  price 
$25  per  acre;  must  sell  on  account  of  sickness- 
write  owner  direct.  W.  S.  RICHARDSON  No 
Emporia,  Va. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — 100  cords  standing  oak  wood*.  H. 
C.  HAND,  Amagansett,  N.  Y. 

BUCKWHEAT  EXTRACTED  HONEY  f  o  b 
«!»«««:  10-lb  pails.  $2.35:  5-lb.  pails,' 
*1._.>:  Its) -lb.  kegs,  19c  per  lb.;  postpaid  in  2nd 
zone,  12  lbs.,  $3.25;  3rd  zone,  $3.40.  RAY  C 
•AV  ILCOX,  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Hal!  Mammoth  Incubator;  1,800-eg" 

capacity:  good  condition;  price.  $175:  several 
Cornell  gasoline  brooder  heaters.  $5  each 
HOMER  POULTRY  FARM.  Homer  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8-16  Mogul  tractor,  with  field  lues 
and  two  14-inch  bottom  Oliver  plows;  can  be 
seen  working  on  belt  any  time;  complete  outfit 
$400.  GEORGE  H.  PENSON,  Belleview  Farm 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Standing  timber  for  standard  cross 

ties  in  stands  not  less  than  500.000  feet;  must 
be  close  to  railroad,  and  preferably  on  N  Y  C 
or  C.  X.  E.  WARD  CARPENTER  &  CO.',  INC  ' 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cyphers  240-egg  incubator,  $20; 

Prairie  State,  240-egg.  $20:  Prairie  State  390- 
egg.  $2o:  W.  W.  WALLACE.  Pleasantville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHA NGE— 600-egg  Bnekevt 

meubator.  good  condition,  for  White  Leghorr 
pullets.  WALTER  PICKARD,  251  Highland 
Ave.,  Kearney,  X.  J. 

TWO  large  greenhouses  of  35.000  square  feel 
of  double  thick  glass;  sales  six  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  last  year;  obliged  to  retire:  send  for  de¬ 
scription.  W.  K.  MACKEY,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Prairie  State  Incubators.  39< 
eggs;  two  Cyphers,  260  eggs:  two  Andrews 
-60  eggs;  eight  Hill  coal  brooders.  500  chic! 
capacity:  in  good  condition;  reasonable.  BES 
SON  POULTRY  FARM.  New  City.  Roeklam 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


Other  Classified  Advertisements  will 
he  found  on  page  157. 


PROVED 


EXCLUSIVE 


Saves  %  Labor 

Reduces  Milking  Expense  35%  to  60% 

Greatly  Increases  Profits 

Gets  More  Milk 

Lengthens  Lactation  Periods 

Beneficial  to  the  Cows 

Most  sanitary — lowest  bacteria  count 


Fool-Proof  Pulsator 

Insures  perfect  control,  correct  speed. 

P.  T.  Double  Action  Teat  Cups 

Most  like  the  calfs  lips. 

Cushion  Teat  Cup  Tops 

Soft  rubber  cushions  at  teat  cup  ends. 

33Vs%  Longer  Lived  Rubber  Parts 


After 

Trial 


Satisfy  yourself  that  it  is  not  only  sate  to 
use,  but  most  beneficial  to  the  cows.  Note  how 
much  better  the  cows  stand.  Note  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion — so  simple  a  woman  or  boy  can  work  it.  Compare  the 
Pine  Tree  with  any  other  milking  machine.  You  are  to  be 
the  sole  judge.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied— if  for 
any  reason  you  do  not  want  the  milker  we  will  remove 
it  at  our  expense  and  you  will  not  owe  us  a  cent. 

Should  you  decide,  after  trial,  to  keep  the  Pine  Tree  Milker 
at  our  rock-bottom  price,  pay  only  a  small  part  down.  Pay 
the  balance  on  our  easy  terms,  to  suit  your  convenience 
only  one  dollar  per  month  per  cow.  Pay  for  the  milker  from 
your  savings  and  increased  profits .  Owners  show  that 
the  Pine  Tree  Milker  saves  $1  to  $3  or  more  per  cow  each 

month  right  from  the  start!  Convince  yourself  on  your  own  milking 
work.  No  risk.  No.  obligation.  We  back  the  Pine  Tree  Milker  with 


We  will  gladly  install  the 
wonderful  Pine  Tree  Miiker 
with  its  many  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures,  on  your  ferm  for  Free 
Demonstration  Trial,  without  one  penny  in  ad - 
Vance.  This  last  word  in  a  final  perfect  milking  machine 
—this  supreme  achievement  of  a  world-renowned  inventor 
— this  100%  efficient  mechanical  milker,  we  offer  to  place  on 
your  milking  work,  entirely  at  our  risk.  The  great  Pine  Tree 
Milker — developed  under  actual  dairying  conditions — 
perfected  after  years — and  rated  by  leading  authorities  as  the 
most  highly  advanced  and  sanitary  type  of  mechanical  milk¬ 
ing  device — we  ask  you  to  TRY,  and  prove,  at  our  expense. 

Our  experts  will  install  the  milker  and  instruct  you.  Use 
it  just  as  if  you  owned  it.  Test  it  thoroughly  in  your  own 
way.  Prove  how  it  saves  two  thirds  labor. 


Send  for  Catalog  FREE 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  4781,  2845  W.  19th  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  complete  1919  cata¬ 
log,  and  full  information  about  your  Free  Trial  Demonstra- 
-  _  - - - : - - A  .»rmc  X  have 


Our  valuable  new  1919  catalog  describes  all  types  of  milking  machines 

—tells  what  Agricultural  Colleges  say— shows  how  the  milking  machine  solves  the 

dairy  labor  problem— gives  complete,  authentic  information  on  all  points.  Don’t  think 

any  milker  without  first  reading  this  most  helpful  book.  Sent  free.  Mail  coupon  today  NOW. 

Pin  a  TrAA  Milking?  Machine  Co.  Dent.  Sir  1  CHICAGO 


tioh  Offer.  Quote  present  price  and  easy  terms. 

. . COWS. 


Name. 


Address 


MILKER 


.  The  Cow’s 
Adopted  Child 


r-i.-ri  iti' 
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The  Year  on  a  South  Jersey  Farm 

A  Larger  Crop  with  Less  Help 

VARIED  RECORD. — The  past  season  was  a 
busy  and  trying  one.  I  have  just  found  the 
time  to  count  up  some  of  the  results  of  the  season’s 
work,  and  T  give  below  the  amount  of  produce  grown 
on  the  farm  in  1918,  compared  with  1917.  (See  next 
page.) 

ITALIAN  WORKERS. — The  products  of  the  farm 
in  1918  exceeded  those  of  1917  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  Yet  they  were  grown  with  less  help  and  under 
more  trying  conditions.  The  first  of  last  March  our 
two  head  men  left  for  high  wages  at  a  munition  fac¬ 


ers.  so  part  of  the  workers  found  places  on  neighbor¬ 
ing  farms. 

BUSY  TIMES. — To  make  things  doubly  interes¬ 
ting.  the  whooping-cough  broke  out  in  the  crowd  of 
21  babies  about  two  weeks  after  they  landed,  and  if 
your  readers  know  what  whooping-cough  is  at  its 
worst  they  will  excuse  me  for  not  writing  at  that 
time.  Also,  those  familiar  with  early  truck  growing 
in  rhe  Swedesboro  district,  and  especially  that  part 
of  the  work  connected  with  the  growing  of  Earliana 
tomatoes  for  the  early  market,  know  that  both  my 
father  and  myself  had  our  time  fully  occupied  plant¬ 
ing.  cultivating,  marketing  and  teaching  the  new 
men  the  thousands  of  things  it  was  necessary  for 


Some  crops  have  been  far  more  profitable  this  season 
than  others,  but  we  <lo  not  intend  to  cut  out  the  less 
profitable  and  increase  the  acreage  in  the  more  prof¬ 
itable.  That  plan  seldom  pays.  Results  over  a  period 
of  years  are  what  count,  and  figures  for  one  year 
should  never  be  taken  for  a  guide.  The  crops  we  now 
grow  suit  our  conditions  very  well. 

EXPENSES  AND  RETURNS.— The  items  that 
enter  into  the  cost  of  production  promise  to  remain, 
high  for  next  season,  and  some  growers  fear  that 
with  increased  production  produce  will  sell  so  low 
next  season  as  to  wipe  out  the  profit.  We  do  not 
feel  this  way  about  it.  We  think  the  business  farmer 
will  have  a  fair  return  for  his  season’s  work,  al- 
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tory,  and  throughout  the  entire  year  we  have  had  to 
get  along  with  Italian  help,  a  good  part  of  them  be¬ 
ing  new  to  the  farm.  By  the  last  of  March  we  had 
succeeded  in  getting  a  gang  of  W  Italian  workers. 
They  consisted  of  live  middle-aged  men,  five  middle- 
aged  women,  two  old  women,  four  boys,  one  girl.  and. 
as  a  bonus,  2/  babies  all  under  five  years!  Two  men 
were  selected  to  learn  horse  work,  and  these,  to¬ 
gether  with  father  and  myself,  have  done  the  more 
important  work.  The  rest  remained  in  a  gang  and 
started  the  season’s  work  by  cleaning  up  strawberry 
plants.  After  the  plant  season  was  over  they  cut 
asparagus;  then  came  strawberry  picking,  then  to¬ 
matoes  and  Lima  beans,  etc.,  through  the  season. 
They  also  did  day  work  in  cleaning  up  crops.  After 
Strawberry  picking  was  over  we  needed  fewer  pick- 


them  to  learn  before  they  could  even  do  the  ordinary 
farm  work.  They  learned  quickly,  were  willing 
workers,  and.  on  the  whole,  did  first-rate,  but  there 
was  no  time  to  write  articles,  even  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 

PLANNING  THE  WORK. — The  daylight  saving 
plan  helped  greatly,  as  far  as  father  and  I  were  con¬ 
cerned.  for  we  found  it  necessary  to  make  12  to  14 
hour  days  right  along.  The  men  made  10  to  10  U 
hours.  There  was  little  time  to  experiment,  but  we 
relearned  a  few  old  lessons,  took  note  of  a  few  spe¬ 
cial  results  as  to  this  year’s  crops,  found  time  to  keep 
the  more  important  accounts,  got  through  the  season 
with  good  health,  and  when  the  armistice  was  signed 
could  shout  as  loud  as  anyone.  For  next  season  we 
are  planning  to  grow  about  the  same  old  list  of  crops 
and  make  but  few  changes  in  our  system  of  cropping. 


though  perhaps  not  so  large  as  the  past  year.  Our 
records  show  that  the  gross  returns  from  this  farm 
over  a  period  of  M2  years  have  been  continually  in¬ 
creasing.  and  the  profits,  we  judge,  have  followed 
nearly  the  same  scale.  Sales  during  the  past  eight 
years  are  equal  in  amount  to  the  24  years  preced¬ 
ing.  In  passing  I  may  say  that  in  many  of  the 
earlier  years  this  farm,  in  common  with  others  all 
over  the  East,  was  run  at  a  loss.  Had  there  been 
a  moderate  profit  then  there  would  probably  have 
been  no  need  for  a  Food  Administration  now. 

CIMELY  (T  LTTYATIOX. — tine  of  the  things  that 
stood  out  prominently  in  last  year’s  work  was  the 
fact  that  it  costs  much  less  to  grow  a  crop  if  the 
cultivations  are  timely.  Many  farmers  often  pay 
very  high  wages  to  get  a  grassy  sweet  potato  field 
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cleaned  up,  and  after  the  job  is  complete  feel  it  was 
money  well  spent.  We  are  positive  it  is  greater 
economy  to  pay  double  or  treble  those  high  wages  if 
necessary  in  order  to  get  that  field  cultivated  and 
hoed  before  it  gets  grassy.  This  applies  to  all  crops, 
spraying  for  all  pests,  and  many  other  things,  and 
all  of  us  are  more  or  less  negligent  along  this  line.  It 
is  perhaps  a  good  thing  to  have  a  year  like  the  past 
one  now  and  then  to  keep  us  on  time  with  our  work. 


Eggplants  . 

Early  tomatoes . 

Sweet  potatoes  .... 

Lima  beans . 

Peppers  . 

White  potatoes . 

Squash  (white  bush) 

Cantaloupes . 

PearS  . 

Wax  beans . 

Apples  . 

Onions  . 

Cucumbers  . 

Peas  . 

Cabbage  . 

Sweet  corn . 

Turnips  . 

Spinach  . 

Pumpkins  . 


Yields  given  in  % 

, - baskets — 


bu. 


1911 


1918. 


4,6(52 

4.000 

2.090 

084 

905 

(500 

865 

834 

174 

288 

143 

130 

123 

56 

55 


50 

25 


4.8(50 

(5.500 

2.125 

1.045 

1.366 

500 

398 

1 

100 

75(5 

50 

090 

1 

112 

52 

170 


15.507  18,260 


Peaches,  in  16-qt.  bskts . 

Watermelons  . 

Strawberries,  qts . 

Asparagus,  bnchs  . 

Radishes,  bnchs . 

Pumpkins  (bulk)  . 

Ilouey,  lbs . . . 

Calves,  lbs . 

Corn,  bu.  (about) . 

Rye.,  bu . 

Good  hay,  tons . 

Rough  hay,  tons . 

Straw,  tons . 

Poultry,  lbs.  (estimated) . 

Eggs,  doz.  (estimated) . 

Strawberry  plants  (about) . 

Many  additional  plants  were 


1917 

973 

763 

14.350 

10.656 

2.300 

1.600 

614 

200 

77 

15 

(50 

o 

1.721 
1 .321 
1.600.000 


1918 
713 
1.848 
10.14S 
13.680 
1 .969 
223 
1.400 
1.342 
200 
50 
12 
(50 
2 

2.166 

1.388 

750,000 


! 

handled  by  us  both 


years,  but  were  grown  by  others  for  us  under  con- 


tvact,  and  not  counted  in  the  above. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  CAPONS.— One  experi¬ 
ment  may  be  of  interest.  In  late  June  I  caponiz'ed 
about  25  young  cockerels.  The  time  spent  was  about 
2 y2  hours.  A  like  number  from  the  same  brood  were 
not  caponized.  Both  lots  were  allowed  to  run  to¬ 
gether  and  had  the  same  feed  and  care.  We  did 
not  wish  to  keep  the  capons  until  Spring  (the  regu¬ 
lar  capon  season),  so  sold  them  in  late  October  as 
roasting  chickens,  and  sold  the  cockerels  at  the  same 
t.me.  also  as  roasters.  The  cockerels  sold  at  47c 
per  pound  and  averaged  $2.20  each.  The  capons 
sold  at  48c  per  pound  and  averaged  $3.30  each.  One 
bird  was  lost  by  the  operation  of  caponizing.  The 
others  grew  nicely,  took  on  flesh  quickly,  and  I  figure 
I  was  well  repaid  for  the  time  spent  in  making  the 
operation.  A  set  of  caponizing  tools  secured  from 
an  advertisement  in  one  of  the  farm  papers  cost  me 
something  over  $3,  and  the  method  of  operating  was 
gathered  from  the  instructions  that  came  with  the 


set. 

BEE-KEEPING.— Another  thing  of  interest  was 
the  bees.  We  have  about  35  colonies,  and  aside  from 
the  fact  that  they  pay  their  way  as  pollenizers  for 
fruit  and  vegetables,  we  get  a  nice  little  surplus  of 
honey  each  year  besides.  Last  year  we  got  1,400  lbs. 
and  sold  it  all  wholesale  at  25c  a  pound.  Aside 
from  extracting,  which  took  nearly  two  days  in  late 
Fall,  I  suppose  a  total  of  less  than  two  days  made 
up  of  odd  minutes  now  and  then,  was  spent  with 
the  bees,  throughout  the  season.  Our  system  of 
management  is  not  ideal  for  securing  the  best  honey 
5’ields,  but  it  is  certainly  a  time-saver.  Some  time  I 
may  have  time  to  write  about  it,  but  the  point  I 
want  to  make  now  is  that  bees  are  our  triends  in 
that  they  help  to  increase  our  fruit  and  vegetable 
yields,  and  in  addition  they  gather  a  good  store  of 
health-giving  sweets,  high  in  food  values,  that  would 
go  to  waste  were  it  not  for  these  willing  little  work¬ 
ers.  Someone  has  said  that  “Bees  are  cheap  hired 
men,  as  they  work  for  nothing  and  board  them¬ 
selves.”  We  find  this  true,  and  surely  would  not  be 
without  them.  Every  locality  should  have  its  bee 
yard.  It  is  not  best,  perhaps,  to  start  a  new  yard 
if  there  are  a  number  of  colonies  within  two  or  2)4 
miles  of  you,  but  if  there  are  none  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  then  it  surely  will  pay  to  get  a  few  and  try 


them  out. 

PERMANENT  CROPS. — We  were  again  forcibly 
reminded  last  year  that  it  pays  any  trucker  to  have 
some  permanent  crop.  We  should  not  like  to  plant 
every  foot  of  the  farm  anew  each  Spring.  By  having 
a  fair  acreage  in  asparagus,  berries,  peaches,  etc., 
we  were  saved  just  so  much  effort  and  hustle  at 
planting  time,  could  concentrate  on  the  land  that 
really  had  to  be  planted,  yet  at  marketing  time  se- 
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cured  fully  as  good  or  better  returns  from  these 
permanent  crops  as  we  received  from  the  annual 
crops.  A  few  permanent  crops  serve  as  a  balance 
w  heel  for  truck  farming,  and  with  them  one  is  less 
affected  by  labor  disturbances.  trucker,  jr. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 


One  Hundred  Fruit  Trees  on  Every  Farm 


WHILE  there  are  probably  few  men  in  the 
country  more  enthusiastic  than  I  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fruit-growing,  either  for  business  or  pleasure, 
or  few  who  believe  in.  or  have  recommended  more 
generally  a  full  supply  for  every  farm  home.  1  am 
not  so  sure  100  trees  ought  to  he  recommended  for 
every  farm.  A  few  years  ago  a  man  asked  my  advice 
about  putting  out  an  orchard.  He  told  me  he  hated 
trees,  the  trouble  taking  care  of  them,  and  working 
around  them,  but  thought  his  farm  might  he  more 
salable  if  it  had  an  orchard  on  it.  I  at  once  ad¬ 
vised  this  man  against  setting  out  fruit  trees,  feeling 
any  he  might  succeed  in  keeping  alive  would  probably 
be  so  disreputable  they  would  more  likely  detract 
from,  rather  than  add  to.  the  value  of  his  farm. 

Then  again  while  I  have  many  times  advised 
diversity  in  farming,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to 
my  mind  it  is  never  or  at  least  not  often  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  dabble  in  a  lot  of  small  things.  In  other 
words,  things  produced  upon  any  farm  should  be  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  enable  one  rather  to  specialize 
in  it.  or  be  reduced  as  near  as  possible  to  family 
requirements.  One  hundred  trees,  if  one  or  two 
varieties,  would  make  a  fair  commercial  orchard  to 
work  in  connection  with  other  lines,  and  for  that 
purpose  might  be  advisable  in  many  cases.  How¬ 
ever.  this  same  hundred  trees,  divided  among  many 
varieties  and  kinds,  would  mean  increasing  the  work 
of  care  manyfold,  and  at  the  same  time  reducing 
the  amount  of  any  one  kind  to  the  point  where  few 
farmers  could  afford  to  market  it.  and  this  while  it 
might  mean  a  full  family  supply,  would  most  surely 
mean  a  very  expensive  supply.  And  if  you  will  allow 
me  just  a  little  more  space  for  criticism,  I  might  add 
there  are  many  farms  in  the  country  where  few 
fruits  can  be  grown  without  rather  expert  care,  and 
that  where  it  grows  more  naturally  it  can  often  be 
bought  more  cheaply  than  grown  on  a  small  scale. 

Now  as  to  division  of  the  hundred  trees  in  our 
locality.  I  will  name  the  varieties,  with  a  recommend¬ 
ation  to  set  as  many  of  each  as  the  planter  thinks 
necessary  to  furnish  the  family  requirement  in  each 
case,  the  balance  of  the  hundred  to  be  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  variety  that  best  accommodates  its  requirements 
to  the  other  lines  of  farming  followed. 

Apples:  Yellow  Transparent,  Oldenburg.  McIntosh. 
Fall  Pippins,  Spy,  Winesap. 

Pears:  Clapp.  Bartlett,  Seckel.  Bose,  Winter  Nelis. 
Peaches:  Niagara.  Elberta. 

Plums:  Burbank,  Italian  Prune. 

Cherries:  Early  Richmond,  Montmorency.  Gov. 
Wood,  Schmidt.  Bigarreau.  wm.  hotalixg. 

Columbia  Co..  N.  Y. 


Catalpa  For  Timber  Use 

I  wish  to  plant  some  timber  this  Fall  on  my  wood  lot 
for  posts,  etc.  Is  Catalpa  best  for  this  purpose?  If  so. 
will  it  do  equally  well  on  damp  ground  and  high,  dry 
ground V  In  this  connection,  will  you  also  advise  me 
what  trees  are  adaptable  to  high,  dry  ground  and  what 
trees  are  suitable  for  damp  low  ground?  R.  G.  J. 

Allison  Park,  Pa. 

CATALPA  grows  very  satisfactorily  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  southern  river  bottoms.  In  the 
North  it  is  very  apt  to  winter-kill,  and  only  in 
especially  protected  locations  has  it  done  at  all  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  Considering  the  tremendous  boom  with 
which  seedlings  of  Catalpa  were  first  put  on  the 
market,  it  has  proved  in  many  cases  a  dismal  Ois- 
.appointmeht.  Furthermore.  Catalpa  would  hardly 
he  satisfactory  for  underplanting  in  a  woodlot.  Ire- 
cause  it  demands  a  large  amount  of  direct  sunlight, 
and  in  the  shade  of  other  trees  does  not  grow  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  We  must  admit  that  where  Catalpa  can  be 
grown,  it  is  highly  satisfactory  for  the  production 
of  fence  posts,  because  under  the  proper  climatic 
conditions  it  grows  rapidly.  Furthermore,  the  wood 
is  very  durable  in  contact  with  the  soil. 

For  planting  on  high,  dry  ground,  I  would  suggest 
black  locust,  white  ash,  basswood,  white  pine  or 
Scotch  pine.  All  of  these  woods,  except  the  black 
locust,  if  used  for  fence  posts,  will  need  to  be  treated 
with  some  wood  preservative,  such  as  creosote.  They 
grow  so  rapidly  that  it  is  worth  while,  however,  to 
plant  them.  For  the  most  part,  they  all  demand  a 
considerable  amount  of  direct  sunlight,  and  will, 
therefore,  need  to  he  planted  in  openings  in  the 
woodlot.  Before  planting  the  black  locust  it  will  he 
well  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  locust  prospers  in 
the  vicinity.  A  large  number  of  locust  plantations 


have  been  ruined  by  the  locust  borer.  It  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  considered  safe  to  plant  locust  on  limestone 
lands,  because  under  such  conditions  it  will  grow 
vigorously  enough  to  overcome  the  attacks  of  the 
l  orer. 

In  planting  trees  on  low.  damp  ground  it  should 
be  understood  that  for  satisfactory  tree  growth  the 
ground  will  need  to  be  fairly  well  drained.  Forest 
planting  has  never  proved  highly  satisfactory  in 
true  swamp  lands.  For  such  a  site  as  you  have 
described  I  would  suggest  white  cedar,  because  it 
makes  i  highly  desirable  fence  post  wood  which 
does  not  need  to  he  treated  with  a  wood  preservative. 
Other  frees  whose  wood  is  not  so  durable,  but  which 
grow  more  rapidly  under  these  conditions  are  black 
ash,  red  maple,  elm.  Carolina  poplar,  and  in  espe¬ 
cially  well-drained,  hut  moist  situations,  Norway 
spruce. 

Some  of  these  trees  can  he  secured  in  the  form  of 
transplants  through  your  State  Forest  Commission, 
('thers  will  need  to  be  grown  from  seed  on  your  farm, 
or  if  seeds  are  very  plentiful,  they  may  he  sown 
directly  on  the  land.  If  you  wish  to  get  an  imme¬ 
diate  showing,  practically  any  of  these  trees  can  lie 
purchased  in  small  sizes  from  some  reliable  nursery¬ 
man.  o.  h.  c. 


War  Insurance  and  Bank  Security 

SEVERAL  soldiers  has  asked  us  if  their  war  insur¬ 
ance  policies  can  be  used  as  security  for  borrowing 
money  with  which  to  buy  a  farm.  An  ordinary  life 
insurance  policy  can  sometimes  be  used  for  such 
purpose,  but  seldom  can  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  premiums  already  paid  in  be  borrowed.  The 
war  insurance  policy  is  a  different  proposition,  and 
in  order  to  be  sure  about  it  we  wrote  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington.  Here  is  the  answer: 

With  reference  to  the  loan  value  of  war  risk  insurance, 
will  advise  that  this  insurance,  in  its  present  form,  is 
term  insurance,  renewable  monthly,  and  has  no  cash  sur¬ 
render  value.  The  premium  payments  barely  cover  the 
cost  of  the  protection  in  each  case. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  a  marked  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  4, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  furnish  you  with  information  of 
interest  to  you. 

The  marked  copy  gives  certain  questions  and  ans¬ 
wers  about  this  insurance  plan  : 


38.  Q.  How  are  the  expenses  of  handling  the  iusur- 
mce  paid? 

A.  By  the  Government. 

89.  Q.  Will  the  cost  to  me  ho  increased  by  the  losses 
iue  to  war? 

A.  No.  Any  losses  in  excess  of  premiums  received  will 
ie  borne  by  the  Government. 

40.  Q.  What  form  of  insurance  can  I  change  to  after 
he  war? 

A.  Usual  forms,  including  ordinary  liie,  20-payment 
ife.  and  endowment. 

41.  Q.  Has  this  insurance  during  the  war  a  cash  value 
Jr  loan  value? 

A.  No. 

42.  Q.  Will  permanent  forms  of  insurance  after  the 
.var  have  cash  and  loan  values? 

A.  Yes.  . 

48.  Q.  Can  people  to  whom  I  owe  money  collect  such 

lebts  out  of  my  insurance? 

A.  No.  This  insurance  cannot  be  attached,  assigned 
H’  otherwise  taken  by  creditors. 

Thus  it  seems  that  such  an  insurance  policy  would 


Cost  of  a  Quart  of  Milk 

JUST  at  this  time,  when  the  cost  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion  holds  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  public 
eye.  a  few  items  from  our  Dairy  Record  Association 
should  be  of  particular  interest: 

In  the  month  of  December  376  cows  were  on  our 
records.  Of  these  83  were  dry  and  293  milking. 
The  -’98  cows  milking  produced  202.141.(5  pounds  of 
milk  and  73.368  pounds  of  butterfat,  at  a  cost  for 
feed  of  $5,022.68.  This  means  a  feed  cost  of  $2.48 
per  100  pounds  of  milk.  The  average  cost  of  feeding 
dry  cows  exceeds  $10  per  month.  The  cost  of  feed¬ 
ing  83  dry  cows  would  therefore  be  at  least  $830. 
and  uo  hulls  at  the  same  figure  would  increase  this 
to  $850.  or  a  cost  of  42  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk. 
The  feed  “ost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  milk  at  a 
most  moderate  construction  of  our  figures  would 
then  he  $2.48  plus  42  cents,  or  $2.90  per  100  pounds. 

Assuming  that  one  man  can  do  all  of  the  work 
of  caring  for  a  herd  of  15  cows,  including  delivering 
milk  at  depot,  mixing  feed,  cleaning  cows  and  sta¬ 
bles.  milking,  etc.,  it  would  require  25  men  to  care 
for  these  376  cows.  Seventy-five  dollars  per  month 
is  a  fair  figure  at  which  to  place  wages  of  one  man 
($1.50  per  day)  boarding  himself.  The  wages  of  25 
men  at  $75  would  he  $1,875.  We  now  have  a  labor 
cost,  of  98  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk  produced, 
and  a  total  of  $2.90  plus  93.  or  $3.88  per  100  pounds, 
which  is  28  cents  above  the  price  offered  by  the 
den  lot’s. 

But.  is  it  fair  to  stop  here?  Would  we  do  so  iu 
figuring  cost  of  manufacturing  any  other  product? 
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There  are  10  herds  in  this  association,  and  much  land  and  burned  the  brush  and  stumps.  We  have 


of  the  stock  is  purebred  stock  worth  $200.  $300  and 
$400  each,  so  that  $150  each  would  be  a  reasonable 
value  to  place  on  these  cows  at  prevailing  prices  for 
milch  cows.  At  $150  each  the  value  of  375  cows  is 
$56,250.  Add  to  this  $3,750  for  bulls  siring  these 
herds  and  we  have  a  total  of  $60,000.  Forty  thou¬ 
sand  would  hardly  buy,  build  and  equip  a  plant  for 
375  cows.  We  will,  however,  accept  $100,000  as  an 
inventory  valuation  of  stock  juid  equipment.  At 
hve  per  cent  the  interest  on  $100,000  would  be 
$5,000  annually,  .or  $417  per  month.  This  would 
make  necessary  an  additional  return  of  $206 
(206  per  cent)  per  100  pounds  of  milk  to  cover 
interest  on  investment,  making  now  a  production  cost 
of  $4,036  per  100  pounds  of  milk. 

If  we  follow  the  practice  of  the  Government  in 
connection  with  other  industries  and  add  10  per  cent 
to  cost  of  production,  our  finished  product  will  be 
worth  $4,036  plus  10  per  cent,  or  $4.03.  which  brings 
the  value  of  the  milk  delivered  at  the  depot  $4.46. 
The  average  test  being  approximately  3.6  per  cent, 
tiiis  shows  a  cost  just  21c  above  the  League  price, 
which  is  the  farmers’  loss. 

As  grain  prices  in  January  are  higher  than  those 
of  December.  I  equnot  see  any  grounds  for  a  lower 
price  in  January;  for  the  milk  production  of  these 
cows  will  be  about  the  same.  The  money  returned 
by  sale  of  calves  may  cover  many  incidental  items, 
such  as  veterinary  fees,  depreciation  of  stock  due  to 
age,  losses  of  stock  by  death,  ice,  light,  power,  etc. 
Somerset  C’o.,  X.  .T.  j.  K.  over. 

Sheep  Manure  and  Wood  Ashes 

N  The  It.  X.-Y.  of  Dec.  21  A.  8.  A.  asks  if  pul¬ 
verized  sheep  manure  can  be  used  successfully 
for  all  crops.  I  have  a  small  farm  in  Xew  Hamp¬ 
shire,  on  a  high  elevation.  Last  Spring  I  used  pul¬ 
verized  sheep  manure  for  all  my  garden  crops  and 
for  potatoes.  I  did  not  use  any  stable  manure,  and 
none  had  been  used  in  the  soil  for  a  number  of  years. 
My  corn,  Summer  and  Winter  beans,  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  peas,  turnips,  chard,  lettuce  and  radishes 
all  grew  well  and  yielded  well.  I  used  100  pounds 
of  sheep  manure  to  a  bushel  of  seed  potatoes.  At 
the  second  hoeing  I  hoed  in  some  wood  ashes.  I  dug 
18  bushels  of  smooth,  handsome  potatoes,  no  sign  of 
scab  or  rot.  When  the  heavy  frost  came,  the  first  of 
September,  my  potato  tops  were  green  and  healthy. 
II  the  frost  had  held  off  two  or  three  weeks  my  yield 
would  have  been  much  larger.  I  do  not  think  sheep 
manure  will  produce  scab  if  the  disease  is  not  in  the 
seed  or  soil.  I  am  satisfied  that  sheep  manure  is  the 
best  fertilizer  to  use  until  such  a  time  as  we  can 
get  a  full  supply  of  potash  in  this  country  to  make 
the  special  manure  called  the  4 — 6 — 10  mixture. 

I  have  always  used  wood  ashes  when  I  could  get 
them:  have  used  them  for  potash  with  good  success. 

I  never  saw  any  scab  and  do  not  believe  wood  ashes 
ever  produced  the  scab.  I  have  been  a  successful 
grower  of  strawberries  for  about  50  years:  have 
never  thought  I  could  set  out  a  new  bed  unless  I  had 
a  good  supply  of  wood  ashes  to  put  in  the  soil.  Straw¬ 
berries  need  plenty  of  potash,  and  wood  ashes  furnish 
that  to  a  certain  extent.  They  also  help  to  keep  out 
cutworms.  I  have  never  been  bothered  with  cut¬ 
worms  where  wood  ashds  were  used.  If  anyone  has 
trouble  with  sweet  peas  not  blooming  just  cut  out 
using  much  manure  or  other  fertilizer  and  use  wood 
ashes,  and  he  will  get  good  results.  I  have  talked 
with  old  men  who  bought  wild  land,  cleared  it  and 
started  their  farms.  They  cut  down  the  virgin  trees 
and  burned  them  where  they  fell,  and  the  ashes  were 
all  the  manure  or  fertilizer  they  had  to  mix  with 
the  virgin  soil.  In  this  they  grew  their  crops  and 
they  all  say  they  never  raised  such  smooth,  hand¬ 
some  potatoes  as  they  did  then.  Allowing  that  the 
soil  with  the  decayed  leaves  that  had  been  gathering 
for  ages  supplied  good  plant  food,  the  wood  ashes 
helped  to  a  great  extent  in  making  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Use  the  best  of  seed,  free  from  disease,  and 
do  not  be  afraid  of  using  plenty  of  wood  ashes  and 
sheep  manure  if  you  can  get  them.  f.  a.  childs. 

Xew  Hampshire. 

R.  N.-Y. — Of  course  we  have  never  claimed  that 
Sheep  manure,  ashes,  lime  or  anything  else  could 
produce  the  germs  of  scab  disease.  Such  a  claim 
would  be  worse  than  nonsense.  What  we  do  claim 
is,  that  if  those  scab  germs  are  present  in  the  soil 
or  in  the  seed,  anything  which  give  an  alkaline  con¬ 
dition  in  the  soil  will  encourage  the  development  of 
these  germs.  That  has  been  demonstrated.  Sheep 
manure,  lime  and  wood  ashes  are  all  alkaline,  and 
will  certainly  increase  the  scab  if  the  germs  are 
present.  There  are  some  soils  which  seem  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  these  germs.  For  instance,  some  of 
our  readers  have  no  doubt  cleared  off  the  wood  from 


seen  potatoes  planted  right  in  the  ashes  on  such  land 
aud  grow  smooth  and  fair  as  any  we  could  wish. 
We  think  the  heat  of  burning  destroyed  all  the  scab 
germs.  Such  results  would  make  no  argument  in 
favor  of  using  ashes  on  scabby  land.  Usually,  when 
sheep  manure  is  used,  it  pays  to  use  phosphate  with 
it.  There  is  no  use  denying  the  value  of  pure,  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes.  No  chemist  can  put  together 
any  combination  of  chemicals  of  similar  analysis 
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that  will  equal  pure  ashes  in  results.  But  where  can 
you  buy  pure  ashes  at  this  time?  As  for  ashes  and 
strawberries,  we  merely  give  our  own  experience, 
and  on  our  own  farm  the  ashes  do  us  more  harm 
than  good  when  put  on  this  fruit. 


Alfalfa  Growing  Under  Adverse  Con¬ 
ditions 

STUDY  OF  METHODS.— The  growing  of  Al¬ 
falfa  under  ideal  conditions  has  been  very  ably 
discussed  in  The  It.  X.-Y.,  but  the  great  majority  of 
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us  who  are  growing  Alfalfa  do  not  live  in  the  lime¬ 
stone  belt,  and  so  we  must  adopt  different  methods. 
During  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  191S  the  writer 
visited  over  100  Alfalfa  growers  in  about  20  different 
counties  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  methods 
which  bring  either  success  or  failure,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Questions  were  asked,  answers  were  re¬ 
corded,  weights  were  taken  and  observations  were 
made.  The  summary  of  all  this  work  is  given  below. 

SEEDING. — All  the  men  plowed  in  Spring  after 
either  corn,  potatoes  or  some  tilled  crop,  then  liar- 
re  wed  or  disked  thoroughly  at  weekly  intervals, 


Hag  Covering  to  Retain  Heat.  Fig.  (see  next  page) 

deep  at  first,  but  very  shallow  at  the  last.  Then  they 
rolled  the  ground,  seeded  both  ways,  either  -  with 
wheelbarrow  or  Alfalfa  seeder,  ran  over  the  field 
with  a  smoothing  harrow,  and  then  rolled  again. 
The  majority  used  acid  phosphate  and  limestone. 
Even  on  the  edge  of  the  limestone  belt,  the  successful 
growers  used  lime  to  insure  a  catch,  and  more  than 
SO  per  cent  used  inoculation;  70  per  cent  used  lime, 
and  SO  per  cent  used  fertilizer. 

TOP-DRESS  1XG. — Fully  75  per  cent  used  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  stable  manure.  The  point  of  emphasis 


here  is  to  apply  when  the  plant  is  dormant,  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  ground  is  frozen ;  otherwise  there 
may  lie  injury  from  smothering.  Many  use  acid 
phosphate  as  a  top-dressing  with  excellent  success. 
Alfalfa  being  a  plant  which  draws  heavily  on  phos¬ 
phorus. 


TIME  OF  SEEPING. — This  factor  was  considered 
of  great  importance.  Much  depended  upon  whether 
there  was  a  nurse  crop  or  not.  But  the  important 
point  to  consider  is  that  70  per  cent  of  the  growers 
in  the  limestone  section  seeded  Alfalfa  alone  during 
the  last  of  June  or  early  July.  A  few  seeded  early 
with  a  nurse  crop,  but  these  ran  a  risk.  Weeds  were 
controlled  mostly  by  careful  preparation  of  seed  bed. 
as  outlined  above. 

KIND  OF  SEED. — In  1915  this  department  start¬ 


ed  a  number  of  variety  tests  of  Alfalfa.  I  visited 
these  fields  and  made  observations  and  secured 
weights  last  June.  From  these  observations  I  con¬ 
clude  that  the  variegated  type,  especially  the  Baltic, 
is  much  preferable  for  most  of  Xew  York  State,  and 
especially  outside  of  the  limestone  belt.  The  aver¬ 
age  production  from  seven  tests  actually  weighed 


follows : 

1.  Baltic  . 

2.  )  mtario  variegated . 

Grimm . 

X orth western  va riega  ted 
Black  Ilills  common.... 


o. 

4. 

5. 
6 


A  r  n  f-  o  ri  »■>  TA  T  *•*  /-l 


5.408  lbs.  per  acre 
5,088  lbs.  per  acre 
4.256  lbs.  per  acre 
3.968  lbs.  per  acre 
3.920  lbs.  per  acre 
3.16S  lbs.  per  acre 


Of  the  observations  made,  Baltic  secured  eight 
firsts  and  five  seconds;  Ontario  made  six  firsts  ai  d 
two  seconds,  and  the  Grimm  three  firsts.  One  should 
note  that  the  lower  weights  above  had  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  weeds,  and  that  this  was  the  third 
year  of  cutting — a  very  good  test  of  the  enduring 
quality  of  the  hardy,  variegated  Alfalfas. 


f.  c.  SMITH. 

New  5  ork  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Spreading  Manure  on  Wheat 


■  -V°11  think  is  the  best  way  to  handle  manure 

111  o  AVuter’  %vhou  oue  does  uot  have  time  to  take  it 
out.'1  \\  ken  I  could  get  time  to  draw  it  out  in  the  Sum- 
n*oi  time  I  found  it  b^6t  to  top-dress  and  drag  it  in  just 
before  sowing  time.  I  would  like  to  top-dress  mv  wheat 
and  rye  this  Winter,  but  I  am  afraid  to  do  it.  A  ueigh- 
bor  of  mine  tried  that  four  or  five  times  for  two  Win¬ 
ters.  He  spread  it  ou  top  by  band,  putting  it  as  thin  a* 
be  could,  and  it  injured  the  wheat.  Then  he  thought  he 
put  it  on  too  thick,  and  thought  he  had  lost  monev 
enough  to  paj  to  buy  a  spreader,  so  he  got  one  and  tried 
t.iat  two  or  three  years,  putting  it  on  thin.  He  said  it 
hurt,  the  w  heat,  and  he  told  me  he  had  got  enough  of  it 
It  always  injured  the  wheat.  I  thought  perhaps  in  puttiiw 
it  on  the  snow  it  might  be  it  caused  ice  to  form  on  top 
ot  the  wheat  and  smother  it  when  it  was  thawing  out 
in  the  Spring;  thawing  a  day  or  two,  then  freezing 
again.  & 


in  the  Spring,  when  the  ground  would  freeze  hard 
enough  to  hold  up  the  spreader,  but  the  ground  do'>s 
not  freeze  up  long  enough  to  get  all  of  it  out.  It  did  uot 
b  ln  the  wheat  any.  Perhaps  I  did  not  put  it  ou  thick 
enough,  but  it  certainly  was  great  for  the  clover  seedin'- 
I.ast  A  inter  I  spread  quite  a  lot  on  corn  stubble  ou  top 
ot  the  snow,  and  plowed  it  under  iu  the  Spring  for  oas 
and  I  did  not  see  any  benefit  from  it.  The  ground  was 
frozen  hard,  and  when  the  snow  went  off  I  think  the 
best  of  the  manure  went  with  it.  so  I  did  not  like  that 
way  ot  doing  it.  When  the  ground  is  settled  enough  iu 
the  Spring  to  draw  manure  it  is  dry  enough  to  plow, 
and  I  -iaye  to  start  it.  A\  hat  would  you  think  about 
drawing  if  out  iu  the  Winter  and  putting  it  iu  larwe 
piles,  not  deep  enough  to  burn  or  heat  it.  say  three  or 
tour  teet  deep,  and  put  about  50  loads  iu  a  pile  on  the 
poorest  places  iu  the  field  ;  then  after  part  of  the  field 
is  Plowed  top-dress  it  from  the  piles?  It  could  bo  done 
m  about  halt  the  time  then.  What  do  you  think  of  if' 
.  Michigan.  \  i  b  ’ 


ID  X.-Y.  We  would  like  to  have  a  full  discussion 
■EA.*  of  this  by  experienced  farmers.  The  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  lias  studied  the  manure  question 
lor  many  years,  and  Dr.  Thorne  advises  as  follows: 

“We  are  encouraging  our  farmers  to  top-dress 
their  wheat  with  manure  throughout  the  Winter, 
especially  during  these  frozen  days  of  January,  where 
in  our  State  this  year  we  are  having  very  little 
snow.  Our  advice  is  not  to  go  ou  the  ground  except 
when  Irozen,  because  otherwise  rhe  tea  mb  and 
wheels  will  injure  considerable  wheat.  It  is  also 
important  to  so  distribute  the  manure  that  the 
"heat  will  not  be  smothered  with  it.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  easily  done  by  use  of  the  manure 
spreader.  We  are  very  sure  that  if  it  is  spread 
thinly  and  in  the  manner  above  suggested,  it  will  not 
injure  the  wheat,  while  we  have  seen  a  remarkable 
increase  iu  the  clover  sown  with  the  wheat  on  land 
that  had  been  treated  as  above  suggested.  We 
would  decidedly  advise  spreading  it  immediately 
from  the  stable  rather  than  piling  it  up  and  handling 
it  again,  both  iu  order  to  save  labor  and  also  in  order 
to  save  waste  of  manure,  for  even  though  manure 
may  not  heat,  it  will  lose  very  rapidly  from  the  rain, 
as  shown  by  our  experiments,  which  hare  now  been 
In  progress  for  20  years,  and  in  which  we  find  that 
manure  thus  treated  loses  between  January  and 
April  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  its  value,  and  this 
without  any  heating  at  all." 
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Bros.  &  Wells  Co. 


SVILLE  N  .V. 


FRUIT  TREES 
Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs, 
Roses  and  Ornamentals 

Grown  in  our  Upland  Nursery,  the  lamest  in  New  York 
State,  under  ideal  climatic  conditions.  Guaranteed  togivo 
absolute  satisfaction  and  sold  to  you  at  cost  plus  one 
profit  only.  For  35  years  we  hare  been  receiving  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  like  this  one  from  the  people  who  buy 
from  our  catalog.  Gresn  hill,  Pa„  Skpt.  32 

Gentlemen  —Of  the  trees  ordered  from  you  lust  fall  and  spring, 
1  onlv  lost  one  peach  out  of  726.  All  Quince,  Pear  and  Cherry 
tree-  grew.  Every  one  savs  they  never  saw  a  liner  stand  of  Peach 
trees  If  I  can  ever  do  von  a  good  turn  by  getting  orders  for  you 
in  this  section,  I  certainly  will  be  very  pleased  to  do  so. 

Yours  for  success,  F.  G.  HUNT. 


Maloney  Quality  has  become  a  recognized  standard  by  which  all  nursery 
stock  is  judged  because  we  have  given  our  personal  attention  to  every  step 
in  the  production  of  our  stock  from  budding  to  shipping,  and  knoio  lust  w  hat 
we  are  sending  you  and  that  our  varieties  bear  and  bloom  true  to  name. 

Fruit  Trees  are  scarce  this  spring  owing  to  the  fact  that  France 
has  not  been  able  to  supply  many  seedlings  for  the j3 
However  we  have  a  fine  assortment  and  can  give  yw  what  you 

want.  Send  today  for  our  FREE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG, 
and  place  your  order  early.  v 

-  ‘ 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges 
On  All  Orders  for  Over  $4.00 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  46  East  Street,  Dansville,  N.  V. 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


Visit  our 
400 
Acre 

Nurseries 


ONION  SEED 

Selected  Ohio  Yellow  Globe,  our  own 
growing,  special  low  prices. 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

The  best  that  can  he  grown.  Catalogue 
free.  Market  gardeners,  ask  for  whole¬ 
sale  list. 

SEED  CORN 

Northern  Ohio  grown  acclimated  seed, 
high  germination.  Write  your  wants. 

RANSOM  SEED  CO.,  GENEVA,  OHIO 


450.000 


20J  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  l  ooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  3  sample  blackberries  mailed  lor 
10c.  Catalog  free.  LEWIS  R0ESCH,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.Y, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ten  of  the  best  kinds  selected  ont  of  a  hun¬ 
dred- Early,  Midseason  and  bate  A  IsoCABBAGE.  CEL- 


»» 


For  Sale-Seed  Corn-“Yellow  Flint 

Over  95?t  actual  Test.  $4  per  70  lbs.  of  ears.  Bags 
free.  Order  early. 

Tlieo.  I).  Terry,  Box  19,  Jamesport,  Long  Island,  N.  1. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  hook  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.25. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAI.  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y 


Grow  Trees  That 
Bear 

Trees  from  the  Wood- 
lawn  Nurseries  are  vigor¬ 
ous  growers  and  bred-to- 
bear.  Over  43  years  suc¬ 
cessful  growing  expe¬ 
rience  has  been  devoted 
to  the  production  of  thrifty 
strong  rooted  stock.  We  have  the  exclusive 
sale  of  the  famous  “Dr.  Worcester”  Peach. 

The  same  time-proven  dependability 
makes  Woodlawn  grown  shrubs,  flowering 
bushes  and  perennials  safe  investments. 
The  moderate  prices  bring  an  individual 
and  attractive  garden  within  the  most  mod¬ 
erate  means. 

Special  Fruit  Garden  Offer.  We  offer  a 
total  of  149  plants,  sufficient  to  supply  the 
needs  of  one  family,  at  a  special  combina¬ 
tion  price.  All  the  plants  are  sturdy  Wood- 
lawn  stock  and  require  less  care  than  veg¬ 
etables.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

Our  illustrated  1919  Nursery  List  contains 
valuable  planting  and  growing  information 
as  well  as  a  catalog  of  select  nursery  stock. 
Mailed  on  request. 

WOODLAWN 

NURSERIES 

880  Gar«on  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS 

38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn 
planting.  Protect  buildings,  crops,  stock, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hill’s  Evergreens 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  ev9ry- 
where.  Hill's  Evergreen  hook,  i. lus¬ 
trated  in  cold’s,  sent  free.  Write  to-day.  Worlds 
largest  growers.  Est.  1856. 

NURSERY  CO.,  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS 


D.  HILL 

Box  2120 


Evergreen  Specialists 


JONES’  NUT  TREES 

My  hardy  Pennsylvania-grown 
trees  are  the  best  obtainable. 
Pecans, English  and  Black  Wal¬ 
nut,  Shag  barks,  etc., all  budded 
or  grafted  trees,  no  seedlings. 
Attractive  catalogue  free. 

J.  F.  JONES,  SSAlfa 

Box  B.  Lancaster,  Pa 


Various  Vegetable  Notes 


Keeping  Onions  from  Sprouting 

I  would  like  information  in  regard  to 
keeping  old  onions  and  onion  sets.  I 
have  no  trouble  raising  them,  but  I  have 
trouble  keeping  them  from  sprouting. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  J-  g. 

When  large  onions  or  onion  sets  have 
just  about  completed  their  growth,  the 
root  system  is  practically  exhausted.  If 
the  product  is  to  be  stored,  it  should  he 
pulled  promptly,  because  if  it  is  left  in 
the  ground  a  new  root  system  will  begin 
to  develop  to  support  the  onion  over 
Winter.  This  of  course  is  the  way  nature 
provides  for  future  generations.  Just  so 
soon  as  the  root  starts,  the  onion  will 
begin  to  prepare  for  a  new  growth,  with 
the  result  that  the  hearts  will  start  in 
storage,  even  if  exceptionally  fine  stor¬ 
age  conditions  are  provided. 

Onions  in  storage  must  be  kept  per¬ 
fectly  dry  and  cold ;  a  light  freeze  will 
do  no  barm  provided  there  are  no  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  and  provided  the 
onions  are  not  disturbed  while  they  are 
frosted.  Furthermore,  onions  will  be¬ 
come  warm  and  quickly  deteriorate  if 
they  are  piled  in  bulk.  Growers  of  onion 
sets  have  trays  made  especially  for  the 
curing  and  storage  of  their  crop.  The 
trays  are  four  feet  long  and  usually  two 
feet  wide.  The  frame  is  made  of  1x4- 
ineh  boards  and  the  bottom  is  made  of 
mason  lath  nailed  3/16  inch  apart.  Across 
each  corner  a  piece  of  shingle  lath  (1x2) 
about  eight  inches  long  is  nailed.  This 
braces  the  trays  and  provides  an  air 
space  between  them  when  they  are 
stacked  up.  Usually  the  trays  of  onion 
sets  are  stacked  up  in  the  field  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  piece  of  sheet  iron,  doors  or 
hoards  for  several  weeks  before  they  are 
removed  to  a  dry  and  well  ventilated 
building. 

Large  onions  from  seed  should  keep 
well  if  they  are  stacked  in  small  crates 
or  in  baskets,  such  as  the  16-quart  peach 
basket.  Large  onions  grown  from  sets 
seldom  keep  well ;  they  are  intended  for 
early  markets.  Therefore  successful 
onion  storage  requires  very  cool  and  dry 
conditions,  but  the  product  must  be 
gathered  at  the  right  time,  be  perfectly 
dry  when  it  goes  into  the  storage  and  at 
all  times  the  onions  should  have  access 
to  the  air.  R.  w.  d. 


QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY! 

Quality  is  the  first  demand  of  the  fruit  market.  Yet, 
quantity  is  also  necessary  for  big-paying  returns.  Our 
seedlings  are  budded  from  trees  with  a  known  record 
for  big  yields  of  select  fruit. 


Have  a  Successful  Garden 

Harri*  Seeds  are  used  by  the  best  market  garden¬ 
ers  because  by  careful  selection  and  breeding  we 
have  wonderfully  improved  some  varieties.  Private 
gardens  can  obtain  better  results  because  all  varieties  are 
tesled  and  the  percentage  that  will  germinate  is  marked  on  ihe 
label  so  you  can  tell  just  how  many  will  grow  before  you  sow 
them.  Harris  is  the  Seedman  who  tells  you  the  result  of  his 
tests  Send  for  our  free  Catalog  of  Vegetable,  , 
Field  and  Flower 


Seeds  Find  out  ] 
about  the  Harris  system  j 
and  buy  these  superior  , 

seeds  direct  from 
our  farms  at  whole-  | 
sale  prices. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Box  22  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Inexpensive  Hothouses  for  Early  Plants 
Save  Money 
Part  I. 

A  Trucker’s  Necessity. — Costly  plant 
houses  are  not  always  practical,  but  on 
inexpensive  structure  made  of  hotbed  sash 
should  be  considered  to  be  indispensable 
for  the  early  trucker.  The  growers  of 
Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.,  have  developed  the 
least  expensive  and  yet  the  most  efficient 
plan  of  construction  that  the  writer  has 
found  in  any  section  of  the  United  States. 

Plan  of  Construction. — The  plant 
houses  are  built  quite  low  in  the  ground 
so  as  to  save  material  and  heat  (Fig.  42 
and  Fig.  43).  They  are  situated  near  the 
farm  buildings  in  a  sheltered  location,  or 
else  a  wind-break  is  provided.  The  ex¬ 
cavation  is  generally  made  about  two 
feet  deep  and  as  wide  as  the  length  of  season, 
the  sash  will  permit.  The  length  of  the  Time  of  Seed  Sowing. 


and  no  nails  are  driven  into  the  sash. 
The  ridge  roof  is  from  one  to  three  feet 
wide.  It  is  made  of  boards  which  are 
nailed  on  top  of  the  strips  between  the 
sash,  so  tfrht  the  roof  hoards  will  snugly 
lap  ovci*  the  heads  of  the  sash  and  keep 
out  the  cold  and  rain.  When  more  than 
one  ridge  board  is  used  on  a  side,  they 
are  covered  with  tar  paper  (Fig.  42). 

A  hook  is  placed  in  the  ridge  board  and 
an  eye  is  screwed  into  the  head  of  each 
sash  Fig.  42).  This  holds  each  sash  in 
place  and  ventilation  is  secured  by  un¬ 
hooking  and  allowing  the  sash  to  slide 
down. 

Elevated  Plant  Beds. — In  most  of 
the  plant-houses  two  raised  benches, 
about  two  feet  above  ground,  are  built 
the  length  of  the  house  with  a  16-inch 
alley  between  them.  Sometimes  the  bench 
on  the  cold-  side  is  made  a  trifle  higher 
than  the  other,  so  that  it  will  he  warmer 
and  provide  more  space  beneath  for  the 
due  from  the  stove.  Ea‘eh  bed  4s  usually 
supported  on  a  series  of  wooden  benches 
made  of  two  (cedar,  locust,  chestnut  or 
white  oak)  posts  and  a  cross  befiarer.  The 
latter  has  one  end  against  the  wall,  but 
when  the  side  boards  are  placed  upon  the 
beds  a  two-inch  air  space  -is  retained  be¬ 
tween  the  seed  bed  and-  -the  cold  wall 
(Fig.  42).  The  supporting  benches  are 
placed  from  3*4  to  four  feet  apart,  and 
hoards  one  inch  thick  are  used  for  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  soil  beds,  which 
are  about  six  inches  deep. 

Heating  with  Wood-stove. — The  lit¬ 
tle  hothouses  are  usually  heated  with  a 
very  inexpensive  sheet-iron  wood  stove 
placed  in  the  northwest  corner.  A  six- 
inch  galvan-ized  flue  made  of  10-foot 
lengths  is  run  horizontally  on  the  ground 
under  the  -bench,  which  is  on  the  cold 
side  of  the  house.  The  galvanized  flue 
is  easily  cleaned  out  once  or  twice  during 
the  season.  A  tile  flue  is  seldom  used, 
because  it  is  quite  inconvenient  to  get  it 
tight.  The  chimney  is  at  the  far  end  of 
the  house. 

Hot  Water  Heating. — While  the  hot¬ 
houses  with  the  raised  benches,  heated 
with  a  wood  stove  and  its  flue,  are  in 
general  use,  the  hot  water  'heating  sys¬ 
tems  with  solid  beds  and  a  sunken  walk 
between  are  gaining  in  popularity,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  plant  house  is  to  'be  used 
for  other  plants  after  the  early  seedlings 
have  been  removed.  The  hot  water 
heater  is  situated  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  hothouse.  Three  systems  of  1*4 -in. 
pipes  are  used  for  heating  purposes.  One 
system  consists  of  a  series  of  three  or 
four  pipes  above  ground  close  to  the  sides 
of  the  house ;  this  system  heats  the  air. 
The  other  two  systems  are  in  each  one 
of  the  two  plant  beds,  with  pipes  15 
inches  deep  and  15  inches  apart,  for  heat¬ 
ing  the  soil  of  the  plant  beds. 

Protect  tiie  Entrance. — The  entrance 
door  is  always  placed  in  the  end  of  the 
hothouse  near  the  stove,  and  a  little  ves¬ 
tibule  is  -built  outside  of  the  door  facing 
the  south.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  ample  supply  of  well-seasoned 
firewood  before  the  beginning  of  the  plant 


conduct  a  test  orchard  for  peaches  in  co-operation  with 
the  U.  S.  Government.  Our  trees  are  true  to  name, 
bright,  clean  and  free  from  disease.  We  offer  one.  two 
and  three  year  Apple,  Peach,  Pear  and  Cherry  Trees. 
Also  Small  Fruits,  Evergreens  and  Norway  Maple*. 

Send  today  for  1919  Nurtery  Book — today. 
Harrisons’ Nurseries  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many 


will 


According  to  our  fests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


hothouses  varies  from  six  to  15  sash  on 
a  side,  and  allowance  is  made  for  the 
inch  thick  strip  on  top  of  the  rafters  and 
between  the  sashes  (Fig.  42,  Section  AA), 
Concrete  walls  are  easily  built  by  using 
the  ground  for  cribbing  on  the  outside  up 
to  the  surface,  then  the  wall  is  made  six 
inches  thick,  and-  from  six  to  10  inches 
higher  than  the  surrounding  ground. 
This  keeps  out  surface  water  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  space  above  ground  so  that  the 
sash  may  slide  down  for  ventilation.  The 
rafters  are  usually  made  of  2x4  in.  mate¬ 
rial,  flatwise,  and  at  an  angle  of  30  de¬ 
grees  with  the  level.  A  6hingle  lath, 
which  is  as  wide  as  the  sash  is  thick,  is 
nailed  on  edge  along  the  center  of  the 
rafter  up  to  the  ridgepole.  When  the 
plant  house  is  being  prepared  for  seeding 
the  sash  are  returned  to  the  hothouse  a-nd 
a  narrow  hoard  (1x4  inches)  is  tacked 
flatwise  on  top  of  the  inch  wide  lath 
between  the  sash.  This  provides  a  groove 
in  which  the  sash  are  snugly  held,  a-nd 
although  they  can  be  slid  down  for  venti¬ 
lation,  the  cold  and  ruiu  cannot  enter, 


Most  of  the 
growers  in  Southern  New  Jersey  sow  the 
seed  for  their  early  eggplants  and  peppers 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  February, 
while  seed  for  the  early  tomato  crop  is 
sown  during  the  last  half  of  that  month. 
The  truckers  in-  the  latitude  of  New  York 
sow  their  seed  about  March  1.  Varieties 
which  are  ‘in  general  favor  are  the  Black 
Beauty  eggplant,  Ruby  King  pepper, 
Earliana  tomato  for  the  extra  early  crop 
and  Bonny  Best  for  the  early  high-quality 
crop. 

Preparation  of  Plant  House  for 
Seeding. — The  plant  houses  should  be 
prepared  for  the  seed  at  least  a  week  be¬ 
fore  sowing.  The  benches  are  covered 
with  a  two-inch  layer  of  well-rotted 
manure  and  four  i-nches  of  fertile  sandy 
soil  free  from  weed  seeds  (Fig.  42).  The 
soil  is  thoroughly  moistened,  the  sash  put 
in  place  and  the  houses  are  kept  hot  so 
that  the  soil  will  be  warmed.  Much  heat 
is  retained  by  completely  covering  the 
hothouse  with  hay  (Fig.  44)  until  the 
day  the  seed  is  sow®,  when  light 
needed  R-  w-  ' 
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Carrier  for  Fodder  Cutter 

I  wish  to  construct  a  14-ft.  carrier  to 
my  fodder  cutter,  to  deliver  to  right  side. 
Would  it  be  practical  to  run  this  with  a 
bolt  (carrier  )  from  fodder  cutter,  neces¬ 
sitating  a  twist  in  belt  from  cutter  to  car¬ 
rier?  What  size  pulley  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  on  carrier,  and  on  cutter?  Engine. 
4  h.p  .  400  revolutions  per  minute,  pulley 
KOa  in.:  pulley  on  carrier,  12  in.  How 
wide  a  belt  would  you  advise  from  cutter 
to  carrier,  and  how  wide,  in  inches,  would 
you  build  carrier?  My  idea  was  to  use  a 
single  5-in.  belt  to  carry  fodder,  with 
cleats  nailed  every  14  in.  on  same,  or 
would  you  advise  to  use  two  belts,  one 
on  each  side,  next  to  wall  of  carrier,  with 
cleats  nailed  across  every  14  in.?  j.  a,  t. 

Coldwater.  X.  Y. 

I  would  expect  any  arrangement  of  a 
quarter-twist  belt  that  you  would  be  able 
to  make  in  this  way  would  be  likely  to 
give  you  endless  trouble.  Is  there  not 
some  way  that  this  carrier  to  the  right 
may  bo  avoided?  If  there  is,  this  would 
be  the  easiest  way  out.  If  there  is  no 
possible  way  to  get  around  it.  I  would 
advise  the  m-e  of  a  bevel  gear  to  drive  the 
carrier.  This  would  permit  the  use  of  a 
straight  belt,  and  I  think  would  give  bet¬ 
ter  satisfaction  in  many  ways.  Suitable 
gears  and  shafting  could  no  doubt  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  an  old  binder  or  from  the 
old  iron  pile  of  the  nearest  junk  dealer. 

A  2-in.  belt  should  be  wide  enough  to 
drive  the  carrier  successfully,  but  I  am 
unable  to  tell  you  much  about  the  proper 
size  pulleys  to  use.  with  this  machine,  as 
it  is  no  longer  manufactured,  although  re¬ 
pair  parts  can  still  be  obtained  for  it.  In 
regard  to  the  construction  of  the  carrier 
itself,  I  think  That  you  will  find  two  nar¬ 
row  belts,  -say  IF,  to  2  in.  in  width, 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  carrier, 
with  the  slats  nailed  across,  will  work 
better  than  having  one  wide  belt  in  the 
center,  and,  incidentally,  will  cost  less  to 
construct.  The  bottom  of  the  carrier 
should  be  smooth  and  tight  and  the  sides 
should  be  high  enough  so  that  the  top 
may  be  covered  in  windy  weather,  and  in 
this  way  much  material  saved.  Study  of 
otner  carriers  of  a  similar  type  will  do 
much  to  help  you  in  the  construction  of 
this  one.  r.  h<  g< 


for  it.  That  is.  if  a  10-foot  fall  can  be 
secured,  there  is  water  enough,  if  the 
figures  given  me  were  correct,  to  develop 
about  16.5  horsepower,  and  with  a  rea¬ 
sonably  efficient  wheel  correctly  set  up. 
at  Ieast  three-fourths  or  75  per  cent  of 
this  should  be  secured ;  at  least  10  horse 
power,  to  be  conservative.  r.  h.  s. 


Storage  for  Apples 

Is  a  building  erected  with  tight  founda- 
tiou.  the  sides  made  with  two  air  spaces 
of  boards  with  paper  lining  between  each 
air  space,  suitable  for  keeping  apples 
from  freezing  in  Winter?  Would  it  keep 

!r,n-'  111  J  e!lr];v  Fal1  months  without 
leliigeratioD  i  Mould  a  building  of  this 
,ar*d  need  any  ventilating?  c  I  x 
W  bite  Plains.  X.  Y. 


Construction  of  Water  Wheel 

Mill  you  give  me  some  information 
about  water  wheels?  Last  Fall  I  made 
one  as  nearly  as  I  could  from  a  descrip¬ 
tion  T  saw  in  a  magazine.  It  is  about 
five  feet  in  diameter.  4*4  feet  long,  hung 
in  a  flume  six  inches  deep.  The  wheel 
turns  fully  25  revolutions  a  minute,  with 
the  flume  full  of  water,  but  does  not 
seem  to  develop  much  power;  not  enough 
to  run  a  drag  saw.  Where,  probably,  is 
the  difficulty?  •  jdg 

Cassville.  X.  Y. 

From  your  description  I  take  this 
wheel  to  be  one  of  the  undershot  type,  or 
a  current  wheel,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
In  this  type  of  wheel  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  is  used  which  does  work 
only  by  the  velocity  of  the  current  imping¬ 
ing  against  the  lower  float  boards  of  the 
wheel,  such  a  wheel  being  very  wasteful 
ot  power.  M  ater  is  capable  of  doing 
work  because  of  its  great  weight,  and  to 
utilize  this  weight  it  must  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  fall,  and  in  falling  can  be  har¬ 
nessed  and  made  to  give  up  its  energy  in 
useful  work,  the  same  as  any  falling 
body.  The  overshot  wheel,  in  which  the 
water  is  introduced  at  the  top  side  and 
flows  down  over  the  wheel,  turning  it  by 
its  weight,  utilizes  the  weight  of  the 
water  to  good  advantage,  and  if  the  shape 
ot  the  stream  bed  will  permit  running  a 
pipe  or  flume  from  a  point  upstream  and 
discharging  it  at  the  top  of  a  wheel  eight 
to  10  feet  in  diameter,  you  will  have  a 
very  valuable  power.  If  the  stream  does 
not  have  fall  enough  for  this  I  should 
judge  from  your  letter  that  you  had  water 
enough  to  operate  a  small  turbine* 

You  note  that  the  water  flows  six 
inchee  deep  in  a  flume  4*4  feet  wide,  and 
that  a  wheel  five  feet  in  diameter  hung  in 
this  flume  makes  25  revolutions  per  min¬ 
ute.  This  means  that  the  water  is  flow¬ 
ing  down  the  flume  with  a  velocity  of 
562.7  feet  per  minutes,  and  if  this  is  the 
case  there  must  be  a  discharge  of  about 

cubic  feet  per  minute.  If  all  this  is 
true,  there  is  enough  water  going  through 
your  flume  to  develop  1.04  horsepower  for 
every  foot  of  fall  that  you  can  secure 


During  the  past  few  years  the  so-called 
dead-air  space  has  been  largely  aban¬ 
doned  as  a  means  of  securing  heat  insula¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  found  that  no  matter 
what  the  thickness  of  the  dead-air  space 
that  the  air  exposed  to  the  warm  side  of 
the  wall  will  be  warmed  slightly  and  this 
warming,  of  course,  expands  it  to  a  slight 
degree  and  makes  it  somewhat  lighter. 
As  soon  as  this  happens  a  circulation  is 
started,  its  velocity  depending  upon  the 
difference  in  temperature  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  wall,  and  the  thickness  and  insu¬ 
lating  qualities  of  the  shells,  and  alt  the 
air  in  the  enclosed  space  is  thus  brought 
first  in  contact  with  the  warm  side  of  the 
wall  and  the  heat  so  absorbed  carried 
over  and  given  up  to  the  cold  side.  Aside 
from  this  difficulty  it  calls  for  excellent 
construction,  betfer  than  such  a  building 
is  likely  to  receive,  to  make  the  spaces  air¬ 
tight  in  the  first  place. 

As  a  preventive  measure,  to  stop  thies 
circulation  of  air,  walls  are  stuffed  with 
planer  shavings  after  being  lined  -with 
building  paper  outside  and  in.  to  iusure 
that  the  planer  shavings  will  be  kept  dry. 
The  weight  of  shavings  needed  for  this 
"°rk  will  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the 
kind  of  wood  from  which  they  are  made, 
and  also  to  some  extent  upon  the  tightness 
with  which  they  are  packed,  but  a  fair 
average  is  from  seven  to  nine  pounds  per 
cubic  foot.  Sawdust  is  not  as  satisfactory 
for  this  insulating  material  as  the  shav¬ 
ings.  as  it  usually  comes  from  green  lum- 
-ber  instead  of  dry,  as  do  the  shavings, 
and  furthermore  it  packs  differently  and 
does  not  have  the  insulating  qualities  of 
dry  shavings.  Provision  must  also  be 
made  to  keep  this  insulated  wall  dry  in  its  1 
interior,  for  should  the  shavings  with 
which  it  is  packed  become  damp,  their 
ability  to  prevent  the  passage  of  heat  is 
greatly  reduced. 

\  en Elation  is  needed,  but  the  ventil¬ 
ators.  while  ample  in  size,  should  be  so 
made  that  they  can  be  closely  shut  when 
needed,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  heat 
either  from  the  outside  in,  or  in  the  re¬ 
verse  direction,  as  the  case  may  require. 
They  are  especially  useful  in  the  Fall, 
the  building  being  opened  at  night,  allow¬ 
ing  heat  to  escape,  and  then  closed  early 
the  following  morning  before  the  outside 
day  heat  has  an  opportunity  to  get  in. 

M  hat  appears  to  be  the  best  type  of  farm 
storage  house,  and  one  in  which  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  most  easily  controlled  within 
certain  limits,  is  built  largely  in  the 
ground,  a  side  hill  being  used  for  the  loca¬ 
tion.  with  only  the  roof  above  ground. 
These  are  described  quite  fully  in  Farm¬ 
ers'  Bulletins  Xo.  847  and  S79.  which 
can  be  obtained  on  request  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  r.  h.  s. 
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ano’s  Century 

Big  Crop*  Seeds 

Planted  by  the  Leading  Market  Gardeners,  Truckers, 
Farmers  and  Home  Gardeners  with  the  Best  of  Success 

THERE’S  A  REA  SON  Bolgiano’s  “Big  Crop”  Seeds  are  the  result  of  genera- 

tions  of  most  careful  and  painstaking  selection 
1  hey  are  grown  from  the  very  Best  Stock  Seed  in  the  World. 

Bolgiano’s  “Prosperity”  Collection 

of  "Big  Crop ”  Seeds.— —As  a  Trial 
7  Large  Packages  for  50c  Postpaid 

Bolg'ianoJs  Greater  Baltimore  Tomato 

Just  doubles  the  yield  of  many  of  the  best 
cropping  tomatoes.  Brilliant  red  color,  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  ridges,  cracks,  wilt  and 
blight.  Its  extremely  heavy  weight  is  due 
to  its  firmness  and  great  meatiness  which 
makes  it  a  wonderful  canning  tomato. 

Bolgiano’s  “Long'  Lost”  Lettuce 
Produces  the  best  early  heads.  Is  decid- 
ely  buttery  in  flavor,  sweet,  tender  and 
has  finest  eating  and  keeping  qualities 
It  is  of  a  solid,  bright,  attractive  green. 

Bolgiano’s  “Cream  and  Money” 

Sugar  Corn 

Rich,  delicious,  sweet  flavor,  beyond  . 

D  ,  .  ,  comparison  with  any  other  Sugar  Corn 

aolgiano  s  Cream  and  Wonej/'Earliest  of  all  extra  early  table 
Sugar  Com  corns.  Fairly  melts  in  your  mouth 


t  Bolgiano’s 
* Greater  Baltimore' 
Tomato 


M  Bolgiano’s 
Long  Lost’’  Lettuce 


Bolgiano’s 

' Enormous "  Bush  Limas 


Bolgiano’s 

"Strawberry"  Radish 


Bolgiano’s  “Enormous” 

Early  Bush  Limas 

Earliest,  largest  and  best  of  all  large 
limas.  Yields  continously  from  June 
until  frost.  Fine,  luscious  flavor. 

Bolgiano’s  New 
“Crystal  Springs”  Cucumber 

Extra  early,  heaviest  yielding,  contin- 
ous  bearer,  attractive,  rich,  glossy,  deep 
green  color.  Most  refreshing  and  de¬ 
lightful  flavor. 

Bolgiano’s  Delicious 
“Strawberry”  Radish 

Delicious,  crisp,  brilliant  red  Straw¬ 
berry  radish.  As  pretty  as  a  picture. 
The  very  earliest.  Perfect  globe  shape. 

Bolgiano’s 

“Ring'  Leader”  Cabbag'e 

Gf  excellent  quality  and  delicious 
flavor.  Heads  are  large  and  solid.  En¬ 
tirely  free  from  coarseness.  Strong  and 
vigorous,  being  entirely  wormproof. 


Bolgiano’s  New 
Crystal  Springs ’’  Cucumber 


Bolgiano’s 

S*E  EDS 

FOR  OVER  A  CENTURY 


.  Bolgiano’s 
Ring  Leader ”  Cabbage 


Bolgiano’s  New  1919  Seed  Annual 

,  Contains  a  full  list  of  Bolgiano’s 

'  KB'.'  K’Sn'ffS&gg  S°"d  -  Copy  To-day 
assisting  you  with  your  1919  Garden.  It’s  Free 


DEPT.  140 


Bolgiano's  Seed  Store 

BALTIMORE, 


MO. 
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Salter  Billion  $  Grass 

—  . PMt  ■  -  .a  I  — — ••  ■  ^ ..  ,  ttlMl  I3L  llfill  Il'in.Hft. 


The  Bookshelf 

What  is  Democracy?  by  Dr.  L.  h. 
Bailey.  This  is  one  volume  in  a  series 
called  “The  Background  Books.”  The 
author  uses  his  wide  experience  to  study 
certain  fundamental  truths,  and  presents 
his  conclusions  with  clearness  and  sound 
judgment.  Published  by  the  author 
through  the  Ogmstock  Publishing  Co.. 
Ithaca,  X.  price  $1. 


“For  the  Land's  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


A  wonderful  producer,  a  forerunner  of  a 
big  crop.  Preeminently  the  grass  to  sow  for 
short  hay  crops.  Gives  two  and  three  big,  rich, 
luxuriant  crops  per  season.  Will  mature  in 
from  six  to  ten  weeks  anywhere.  A  veritable 
wealth  producer  for  the  stockman. 

SALZER  SUDAN  GRASS :  No  longer  a 
question  of  “enough  hay  for  the  stock,  but 
enough  stock  for  the  hay.”  Astonishing 
yielder.  Free  from  Johnson  Grass,  the  great 
southern  pest. 

In  many  districts  Salzer  Sudan  Grass  has 
done  more  for  beef  raising  and  dairy  indus¬ 
tries  than  any  other  hay  crop. 

America’s  Headquarters  lor  Seeds 

.4  postcard  wilt  bring  our  large  1 64-page 
catalog  (40  pages  in  actual  colors)  of 

Vegetable  Seeds  Flower  Seeds 

Clovers  Grasses  Millets 

Seed  Wheat.  Oats,  Barley.  Rye.  Flax 
Salzer’s  Famous  Eagle  Valley  Seed  Potatoes 

We  are  AMERICA’S  LARGEST  MAIL  ORDER 
SEED  HOUSE  the  result  of  SI  years  FAIR  DEAL¬ 
ING  IN  QUALITY  SEEDS. 

We  court  the  implicit  trust  and  faith  of 
every  farmer  and  gardener. 

Let  our  51  years’  Reputation  be  your  Guar¬ 
antee. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 

Box  144,  La  Crosse.  Wis. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


TRIUMPH 

THREE  SPLENDID  NEW  ASTERS 

The  Reward  of  Years  of  Careful  Plant  Breeding 


VICK’S  .„cd"Fi",  GUIDE 
For  1919  Now  Ready 

Everyone  interested  at  all  in  gardening 
should  hare  a  cojiij.  For  seventy  years  the 
leading  authority  in  vegetable,  farm  and 
flower  seeds,  giving  accurate,  honest  and  in¬ 
structive  information  about  planting,  etc. 
An  invaluable  guide  to  a  successful  garden. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today  before 
you  forget. 


Heart  of  France.  A  deep,  rich,  admiration-compelling  red.  The 
most  beautiful  and  best,  true-red  aster  ever  introduced.  Its  re¬ 
markable  brilliancy  and  vigor  suggested  its  name  in  honor  of  heroic, 
steadfast  France.  Per  packet  25c. 

Vick’s  Silvery  Rose.  A  unique  shade  changeable  in  different  lights 
from  a  glowing  rosy  cerise  to  a  silvery  rose.  A  charming  color, 
sure  to  please  the  most  fastidious.  Per  packet  25c. 

Vick’s  Peerless  Yellow.  The  most  satisfactory  yellow  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  While  not  as  striking  as  its  more  brilliantly  colored 
cousins,  its  delicate  hue  of  pure  sulphur  yellow  endears  it  at  once 
to  the  heart  of  every  true  lover  of  beauty.  Per  packet  25c. 

Each  of  these  new  varieties  has  strong  sturdy  plants  and  bears  a 
profusion  of  exceptionally  large  double  flowers  with  long  stems. 
Unquestionably  three  of  the  most  attractive  varieties  ever  produced 
by  the  concern  that  has  introduced  more  new  distinct  varieties'.than 
all  other  American  seedsmen  combined,  the  Pioneer  Mail-order 
Seedhouse  of  America,  largest  growers  of  asters  in  the  world— with 
more  than  600  acres  devoted  to  producing  vegetable,  farm  and  flower 
seeds  and  plants.  As  an  inducement  to  try  our  Quality  Seeds,  we  offer: 

Vick’s  Pence  and  Plenty  Vegetable  Collection.  One 

packet  each— Crimson  Globe  Table  Beet,  Danver’s  Orange  Carrot, 
Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Vick’s  Scarlet  Globe  Radish,  Improved  Thick 
Leaved  Spinach,  Victoria  Rhubarb,  Vick’s  Summer  Asparagus,  Royal 
Red  Tomato.  Regular  value  50c.  All  for  25c. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 

*  *  America’ s  First  National  Seedhouse” 

39  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  “  The  Flower  City” 


Soil  Needs  Potash 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  put 
in  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes  every  year, 
horse  manured  pretty  well,  and  has  had 
|  quite  some  chicken  manure  the  last  10 
years,  also  rye  plowed  under  in  the 
Spring,  but  will  not  be  this  season.  The 
crops  do  not  seem  to  give  the  amount 
and  size  of  fruit  and  ears  that  they 
should.  Do  I  need  lime,  or  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  or  something  else?  How  much 
and  when  applied?  Cannot  grow  pota¬ 
toes,  they  go  to  vine  and  produce  no 
tubers.  °- 1J- (i- 

We  should  say  that  this  soil  is  too 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  very  likely  sour  as 
well.  It  needs  lime  and  phosphoric  acid, 
and  also  potash,  if  you  can  obtain  the 
latter.  We  should  use  lime  at  t ho  rate  of 
1.500  pounds  per  acre  after  plowing  or 
spading  and  well  raked  or  harrowed  in. 
Also  use  400  pounds  per  acre  of  acid 
phosphate,  scattered  along  the  hill  or 
drill.  Can  you  not  obtain  wood  ashes 
from  some  local  supply?  These  ashes 
will  provide  potash — which  your  soil 
needs. 
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^  Ifsfree.Sendforyourcopytoclay.lt 
r  shows  the  most  complete  line  of  small  fruit  plants 
-  all  standard' varieties,  to  be  secured -any  where.  Tells  yon 
how  toplant  and  grow  themsuccessfully.Theleadingstandard 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  as  well  as  everbearing  Strawberries, 
Blackberries,  Currants,  Grape  Plants,  are  plainly  described,  embel¬ 
lished  with  illustrations;  real  pictures  of  fruit  grown  from  the  leading 
■  varieties— the  kind  that  pay  you  to  grow.  There  is  money  in  growing 
small  fruits  from  Baldwin’s  healthy  plants. 

OUR  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

Is  yours.  Our  plants  are  true  to  name.  All  free  from  diseases.  All  northern 
grown  on  new  rich  ground,  producing  strong,  healthy,  large,  heavily  rooted 
plants.  Millions  of  them  as  good  as  ever  were  grown  to  be  offered 
our  customers  this  year.  We  have  had  a  wonderfully  success¬ 
ful  growing  season. 

Baldwin’s  Berry  Plants  art?  sure  growers..  Every* 

_  _  Infer.  •  r  >r  Km.*l  1 1  .  ttholllti  liaVO  Olll*  biff,  hand- 


fruit  from  Baldwin’s  Berry  runts.  it  explains  how  to  have  Uie earliest 
berries  in  the  Sprinff  anti  the  latest  berries  in  tho  Fall.  I  or  home  ffarden 
or  market  purposes,  for  pleasure  or  for  profit.  Baldwin  will  show  you 
.Write 


the  way. 


Vnte  tonight. 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN 

R.  R.  15  Bridgman,  Mich. 


v  Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 


Write  for  our 
F  ree  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and. 

Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Eox  1 1 1  Ne w  A  Ibany  .lnd. 


BUY  TREES  DIRECT 

You  save  Agents’  Profits  and  got  Big  Discount* 
from  Agents’  Prices.  We  specialize  on  hedgings, 
roses,  ana  other  ornamental  foliage;  also  reliable 
fruit  trees.  We  guarantee  delivery  in  purfectcondi- 
tiou  andpay  all  frelghtorcxpreaschargc* 
to  your  Htatlon.  Not  a  Bingle  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  last  year.  Here’s  the  Itenrre  Ilosc 
1’enr  that  frequently  sells  for  $8.50  a  barrel  at 
holiday  season.  Write  for  FRKK  booklet  that’s 
chock-full  of  helpful  information. 

WM.  P.  RUPERT  &  BOX,  Box  :t4.  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


)p&f>  _  _ 


Strawberry  Plants 

1,000,000  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

H  Graf  Berks  Co.,  J’a.,  says:  "I  never  received  such  nice 
i dams.”  Write  today  for  five  Catalog  about  the  btnnv- 
berrv.  A  Money  Gl  op.  C’.  S.  Perdue,  Bo.  20,  .showed,  Md 


Earlier  than  you  ever  had  before 
THE  WORLD’S  DEMAND 
FOR  FOOD 

will  be  g,  e  iter  than  ever  tins 
year.  Hundred*  of  Market  G.u- 
denera  are  more  than  doubling 
their  profits  by  using  my  won¬ 
’t  \  derful  Plant  Forcing  dcvic«  s. 
\  '  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  a  gar- 
K  Vs  den  like  the  other  fellow— beat 
iwAhim  to  it. 

J  No  matter  how  backward  the 
spring,  it’s  easy  with 

The  Ball  Seed  &  Plant  Forcer 

cheap  enough  to  use  them  by  the  thousands.  Send  tor  my 
Benuiifiil  Free  KOOIv.  IIUH  to  4. ROW  H1GGI.K, 
II Ill  1  Ell  and  EAR  I.I Ell  CHOPS  than  you  ever  h  1 
iK-t.  i  e.  It  giveSA’ou  g  .rdenmg  iiiii.imntioii  Kunul  m  no 
other  publication.  It  tells  von  how  you  can  have  a  garden 
with  flowers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  lor  your  table 
a  month  earlier  than  you  ever  hod  before.  Jnst  drop  nie 
a  post-card  and  I’ll  send  you  your  copy  by  letuin  mail. 

THE  BALL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  K.  Glenside.  Pa. 


11  Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow” 

Best  June  and  Fall-Bearing  Strnwherrle* at  If eso-o li¬ 
able  Brices.  Also  Ila*pberry,  Blackberry.  <  iirriinl 
and  Grape  Plants  in  Assortment.  <  atalog  I  KI  E. 
t.  E.  Whitten’s  Nurseries,  Box  11,  Bridgman,  Mien. 


BIG,  QUICK  PROFITS 

BROWING  STRAWBERRIES  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Get  started  right  by  planting  our  hardy  Northern 
grown  plants.  Wo  have  all  varieties  including  the 
Wonderful  Everbearers.  Don’t  buy  until  you  have 
«-een  oar  new  catalog.  It's  free;  write  today  and  save 
money.  HENRY  E.  EMLONG  S  SONS,  Stevensville,  Michigan 


yield  big  crops  and  give  big  profits  every¬ 
where.  Kellogg  Strawberries  are  big,  de¬ 
licious  beauties.  Many  families  get  their 
own  strawberries  FREE  and 

Make  550  to  $150  Cash  Profit  Each  Year 

from  Kellogg  Strawberry  Gardens.  Let  a  Kellogg 
Garden  add  beauty,  pleasure,  profit  to  yourhome. 

Our  fcig  Send  Lr 

Book  Tells  Your  Ccpy 

How  wi.T-'L?  Hew 


CLOVER 

Buyers  Save  Big  Money. 

.  y  ..  ^  , _ Vv/xiiryht  ftiir  Rll  1)1)1  V.  Our 


»ed  c“horet  Don’t  wait  for  higher  pric^.  Our  lug 

^■^imothy  £4*75;  Sweet  all GrMsSee^at 

?reatlv^reduced  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  and  give 
quick  Service?  Write  today  for  free=leg  low  prices 
lne>  big  money  saving  Seed  Guide  All  b 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  426  Chicago 


.  KELLOGG  CO.,  BOX480,  Three  Rivert,  Mich. 


shellacked  for  long  keeping,  others  to  be 
used  early  in  tho  season  not  being 
treated.  I  am  very  careful  in  handling 
not  to  bruise  or  scratch  them,  and  to 
get  all  the  stem  to  the  main  vine.  In 
size  they  will  vary  from  four  to  15 
pounds  and  will  probably  average  about 
seven  to  eight  pounds,  which  is  large 
enough  for  our  needs.  This  method 
probably  is  all  right  in  small  gardens, 
but  not  for  commercial  growers.  The 
above  may  seem  (on  paper)  like  a  lot 
of  work,  but  it  is  not,  and  gives  two 
crops  from  the  ground.  Usually  I  sow 
rye  the  middle  of  September  for  a  cover 
crop  as  well. 

My  planting  June  25  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  read  that  borers  will  be 
avoided  by  late  planting.  I  find  that  the 
only  safe  thing  is  to  watch  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  cut  them  out,  as  I  have  them 
every  year.  c.  c.  THURSTON. 

Newport,  R.  I. 


Bean  Meai  as  Fertilizer 

I  have  a  quantity  of  cull  beans  and 
am  wondering  if  they  could  not  he  ground 
into  meal  and  sown  as  fertilizer,  and 
about  what  would  be  the  analysis  as 
such?  Would  it  be  better  to  sow  it  alone 
or  mix  with  acid  phosphate?  H.  E. 

Of  course  the  cull  beans  will  vary 
somewhat  in  composition,  but  usually  a 
fair  sample  would  contain  about  70 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  17  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  20  of  potash  to  the  ton.  That  would 
be  3 y2  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  one  per 
cent  or  less  of  the  others.  It  will  pay  to 
add  at  least  30  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
to  each  100  pounds  of  the  ground  beans, 
and  we  should  grind  them  just  before  using 
them  as  a  fertilizer.  Otherwise  they 
might  ferment  and  lose  some  ammonia. 
Of  course  you  realize  that  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way  to  use  the  beans  would  be 
to  feed  them  to  stock  if  you  have  the  ani¬ 
mals.  Sheep  will  eat  them  as  they  are, 
but  it  would  be  better  to  cook  them  for 
hogs  or  cows. 


Lucky  Boy  Strawberries 

,  Biffffcr,  Sweeter,  and  more  pro- 

!.  duetivo  than  any  other  everbeur- 

“  in k  strawberries.  Fruit*  on 
aprinjr  not  plant*  from  June  to 
November  in  the  North  and 
the  year-round  in  the  South. 
Our  20th  Century  Catalog 
fully  deficribeH  this  and 
more  than  fifty  of  the  best 
standard  varieties  straw  - 
berries,  also  other  small 
fruit  plants.  Send  postal 
p  today. 

t.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 
r.r.  No.  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden  By  Mrs. 

H  R.  EIu . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens-Bii  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts 
%  M.  O.  W right  .  .  .  •  2.00 

Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  l.GO 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


Special  Oiler 


Everbearing  I  Plants 
Strawberries  |  Postpaid 

AMERICUS.PROGRESSIVE.SUPERB,  FRAN  CIS,  PEERLESS 

—some  Ilf  i:aoh  while  in  supply.  "  hen  sold  out.  of  one  or 
more  we  will  send  the  others.  Don  t  Belay. 

100  Plants.  $1 .75;  200  Plants,  $3.40 ;  300  for  $5.00 

Catalog  I* roe. 

C.  N.  FI.ANSBURGH  &  SON.  -  Jackson,  Michigan 


BERRY  PLANTS  are  Scarce 

this  season.  Order  yours  early.  < ’atalog  now  randy 
GKO.  I).  AIKEN,  Bo»  M.  Putney,  Vermont 


Raising  and  Storing  Squash 

I  have  seen  several  queries  and  an¬ 
swers  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  this  season  re¬ 
garding  keeping  Winter  squashes,  but  in 
none  of  the  answers  have  I  seen  the 
advice  which  you  gave  me  by  letter  in 
the  Fall  of  1317.  I  asked  you  the  ques¬ 
tion.  and  yon  told  me  to  give  the  squashes 
a  thin  but  thorough  coat  of  shellac  and 
store  them  in  a  dry  place  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  00  degrees.  I  did  so, 
and  had  perfectly  sound  squashes  to  use 
in  May,  1918.  and  they  would  have  kept 
much  longer  if  not  needed  for  use.  Last 
season  I  raised  about  30  and  shellacked 
12,  to  be  used  last. 

I  notice  Mr.  Ormsbee  advises  early 
planting  and  a  long  season  to  get  full 
maturity.  My  planting  has  been  late  and 
I  proceed  as  follows:  My  early  potatoes 
are  raised  from  sets,  hardened  off  in  a 
cold  frame  and  planted  in  the  open  as 
early  as  is  safe  from  frost.  My  squash 
seed  (Red  Ilubbard,  which  is  the  only 
kind  I  grow),  is  planted  rain  or  shine 
on  the  25th  of  June  on  thick  sod  turned 
upside  down.  By  the  10th  of  July  I 
have  strong  squash  plants  (five  to  the 
sod),  and  my  potatoes  are  ready  to  use. 

I  dig  four  hills  of  potatoes,  about  12 
feet  apart,  then  make  a  rich  hill  by  put¬ 
ting  in  deep  a  forkful  of  rotten  manure 
and  mixing  hone  meal  with  the  dirt,  and 
plant  the  squash,  sod  and  all,  in  this 
hill,  ridging  up  high  around  the  edge  so 
i  that  the  hill  will  hold  water.  I  then 
mulch  with  lawn  trimmings.  By  the 
time  the  squashes  begin  to  vine  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  ripe  enough  to  dig  for  storage, 
and  I  take  them  out.  Liquid  manure 
keeps  the  squashes  growing  rapidly.  Un¬ 
der  each  squash  I  put  a  piece  of  board, 
usually  a  wide  barrel  stave  sawed  up. 
About  the  end  of  September,  depending 
on  the  liability  of  frost.  I  pick  the 
squashes  and  put  them  *u  a  platform  in 
the  sun.  covering  them  at  night  with  old 
blankets,  and  keep  them  there  until  nearly 
the  end  of  October,  or  until  they  are  dry 
and  haid.  Then  they  are  put  down 
cellar  on  .  shelves  near  the  heater,  and 
I  after  drying  two  or  three  weeks  are 


Celery  Blight 

Can  you  give  me  remedy  for  celery 
blight?  For  a  score  or  more  years  I  have 
raised  excellent  celery  on  rich  loam  soil. 
In  1917  it  began  to  blight  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  and  when  time  came  to  put  in 
cellar  it  was  in  bad  condition,  and  much 
rotted  or  wasted  in  storage.  In  1018  I 
changed  ground  and  it  came  about  middle 
of  October,  not  as  injurious  as  year  pre¬ 
ceding,  hut  decayed  after  storing.  Could 
it  come  from  potato  blight  being  in  same 
patch?  I  want  to  make  a  specialty  of 
celery  another  season  if  I  can  prevent 
blight.  E.  c, 

Knox.  N.  Y. 

Certain  varieties  of  celery  blight  badly, 
while  others  of  equally  good  quality  and 
vigor  blight  very  little.  Golden  Self 
Blanching,  for  instance,  will  blight  badly, 
and  sometimes  the  plant  will  rot  in  the 
crown  of  the  root.  Easy  Blanching, 
originated  a  few  years  ago  by  a  New 
Jersey  market  gardener.  S.  Mei.sch,  is 
very  resistant  to  leaf  blight  hud  root  rot. 
The  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower,  a  good 
keeper,  excellent  in  quality  and  the  stalks 
are  short,  stalky  and  numerous,  with 
a  well-filled  heart.  There  is  one  possible 
objection,  and  that  is  the  foliage  and 
stalks  are  very  green  in  color.  However, 
they  can  be  easily  blanched,  but  it 
takes  a  few  days  longer.  This  variety 
is  being  grown  very  extensively  around 
Newark.  N.  J..  and  around  New  York 
City.  Some  of  it  is  marketed  perfectly 
green,  and  when  the  trade  once  finds  out 
how  fine  it  is  they  will  have  no  other. 

The  celery  blight  could  not  come  from 
the  potato  vines ;  it  is  possible  that  the 
infestation  was  present  upon  the  seed 
from  which  the  plants  were  grown. 
Musty  or  warm  conditions  in  storage  will 
ruin  any.  celery  crop.  Celery  blight  can 
be  .  checked  on  the  growing  crop  by  per¬ 
sistently  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
every  10  days.  However,  as  a  rule,  the 
Easy  Blanching  will  have  so  little  blight 
that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
spray.  w.  D. 


Yield  of  Cabbage 

Will  Danish  Ball  Head  cabbage  yield 
as  mu  nv  tons  to  the  acre  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can-grown  Flat  Dutch  or  Drumhead 
varieties?  If  not.  what  per  cent  of  seed 
is  grown  here  and  in  what  section  of  this 
country  is  most  of  the  cabbage  seed 
grown?  I  hear  there  is  a  very  short 
crop  of  cabbage  seed.  Is  that  true?  Is 
the  importation  short?  c.  S.  W. 

Shelter  Island.  N.  Y. 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
yield  between  Danish  Ball  Head  and 
Flat  Dutch.  Each  variety  develops  very 
compact  and  tough  heads,  and  on  very 
rich  soil  the  latter  variety  will  produce 
the  larger  specimens.  Each  one  requires 
more  time  to  grow  than  the  Succession 
and  All  Seasons.  The  last  named  varie¬ 
ties  will  produce  a  large  tonnage  per 
acre,  but  the  product  will  not  keep  so 
well  and  the  very  large  heads  are  not 
compact  enough  to  make  them  truly  de¬ 
sirable  for  shipping  during  the  Winter. 
Cabbage  geed  is  very  scarce  this  season, 
because  the  people  of  Denmark  reduced 
their  plantings  for  the  production  of 
cabbage  seed  and  grew  food  products  for 
the  starving  inhabitants  of  Europe.  The 
Long  Island  growers  annually  produce 
an  enormous  amount  of  cabbage  seed,  but 
last  year  the  adverse  weather  conditions 
reduced  their  regular  yield  by  about  one- 
half.  R.  W.  D. 
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PRODUCE  QUICK  &  POSITIVE 

RESULTS 

Buist’s  1919  Garden  Guide  now  ready 
for  mailing — not  merely  a  seed  cata* 
log,  but  a  practical  book  of  interest 
to  the  experienced  gardener  and  the 
beginner  as  well — tells  how  to  make 
a  kitchen  garden  supply  your  table 
with  quality  vegetables  of  the  finest 
flavor.  Right  now  it’s  important 
that  every  garden  should  be  a  real 
producer.  Follow  our  instructions 
and  reduce  the  “high  cost  of  living.” 

Send  for  Your  Copy  Today — It’s  FREE 

If  you  have  a  garden  you  should  have 
this  book.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant 
and  how  to  cultivate  and  is  free  on 
request.  Write  for  it  NOW. 

Free  Flower  Seeds  with  Orders  of 
SO  Cents  and  Over 

ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY 

S  So.  Front  St.,  PHila.,  Pa. 


Ford’s  Glory  Cabbage 

A  Record-Maker  in  Yield 

A  grower  at  Kent,  Ohio,  made  $550 
net  profit  from  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
Glory  Cabbage.  Can  you  beat  it? 

Glory  Cabbage  is  early,  short  stem; 
heads  round,  solid,  and  do  not  burst. 
Few  outer  leaves  and'  can  be  planted 
close.  Good  for  summer  and  winter 
use.  Also  other  leading  varieties. 

Ford’s  Catalogue 

of  Sound  Seeds  tells  about  Glory  . 
Cabbage,  Old  Virginia  En-  fhii 
silage  Corn,  farm,  gar-  ",/ 

den,  and  flower  seeds. 

Send  your  name  to¬ 
day  for  a  free  copy. 


Ford  Seed  Co.  Jr 

Box  24 

Ravenna,  Ohio 


Make  better  gardens.  All 
are  tested  for  purity  and 
vitality.  Have  been 
giving  satisfaction  for 
over  50  years.  Be  sure 
and  try  our 

5  FINE  VEGETABLES  10c 

One  large  packet  each  of 
Bean,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Rad¬ 
ish  and  Tomato  —  postpaid. 

All  are  heavy  yielding  and  ex¬ 
ceptionally  line  In  quality.  Try  them. 

Large  CATALOG  FREE 

Gives  helpful  cultural  directions 
and  offers  strictly  hhjh-pxado 
seeds  at  fair  prices.  Write  for  it. 

A  Livingston  Seed  Co. 

(yV  Box  334  Columbus,  Ohio 


GRASS  SEED 

FREE  SAMPLES  ESS 

with  customers.  Don’t  fail  to  investigate  these  bargains, 
ltecleaned  Tested  Timothy  $4.75  bu..  Alfalfa  $8.90,  Alsiko 
Clover  and  Timothy,  $6.50.  Sweet  Clover  and  other  Grass 
and  Field  Seeds  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

All  sold  subject  to  State  or  Government  Test  under  an 
absolute  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  We  are  special¬ 
ists  in  grass  and  field  seeds.  Located  so  as  to  save  you 
money  and  give  quick  service.  Send  today  for  our  big 
profit-sharing,  money-saving  Seed  Guido  which  explains 
all,  free.  Buy  now  and  save  money.  Write 
American  Mutual  Seed  Co.  Dept.  626  Chicago,  Ill, 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sole  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


ALFALFA 


AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  seeding 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard  —  the  best  that  was  to  be 
had.  The  catalog  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  grown  seed,  in¬ 
cluding  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
‘Dakota  30,”  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 

RDIMli  Al  CAI  EA  Next  to  Hansen's  Siberian, 
Unlinnl  HLrHLrH  the  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  We  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

No  matter  how  criticnl  you  are  wo  can  please  you. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Are  grown  for  the  most  critical  trade.  Write  for  fred 
catalog.  Lists  many  new  and  rare  specialties. 

Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  333  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices. 


Notes  From  a  Maryland  Garden 

It  is  the  open  season  for  muskrats  here 
now.  The  wide  salt  marshes  along  the 
Chesapeeake  and  its  estuaries  are  leased 
by  the  owners  to  the  trappers,  and  during 
the  short  open  season  they  catch  a  great 
many  and  get  tine  prices  for  the 
from  which  the  costly  “Hudson  seal’ 
of  the  ladies  are  made.  Then  our 
dealers  get  the  carcasses  and  sell 
fast,  for  the  salt  marsh  muskrat,  or 
“marsh  rabbit”  is  a  tid-bit.  Those  who  have 
never  eaten  a  salt  marsh  muskrat  have 
a  treat  yet  to  be  had.  Some  years  ago  the 
late  Joe  Wing  and  Cary  Montgomery 
from  Ohio  were  here  at  a  farmers’  insti¬ 
tute.  I  had  them  to  my  home  for  dinner 
and  gave  them  baked  muskrat,  and  they 
both  voted  it  good.  The  muskrat  or  mus¬ 
quash  is  a  vegetarian,  a  ad  so  clean  that 
lie  washes  all  his  food,  and  is  no  kin  to  a 
rat,  but  nearer  to  a  beaver.  We  had  one 
for  dinner  today,  and  hence  the  digression 
from  garden  topics. 

rI  hat  we  can  in  some  part  of  this  coun¬ 
try  grow  all  the  flowering  bulbs  that  are 
so  largely  imported  becomes  more  aud 
more  evideut  as  efforts  are  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  them.  The  war  over  the  north  of 
France  cut  off  the  supply  of  Candidum 
lily  bulbs  from  that  section,  and  those 
from  the  south  of  France  are  not  so  highly 
esteemed.  But  I  have  shown  that  we 
can  grow  them  here  fully  as  good  as  in 
France.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
polyanthus  class  of  Narcissus  are  so 
tender  that  they  are  grown  specially  in 
the  Riviera,  in  Southern  France.  Last 
Fall  a  lady  in  Eastern  North  Cai’olina 
sent  me  samples  of  the  Paper  White  Nar¬ 
cissus  bulbs  she  had  grown  through  the 
last  hard  Winter,  and  wanted  to  know 
where  to  sell  them  and  some  Candidum 
lily  bulbs.  I  referred  her  to  a  leading 
floral  commission  house  in  Philadelphia, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  they  handled 
for  the  bulbs  were  as  fine 
ever  seen  imported.  Those 
put  in  water  for  blooming 
have  four  flower  spikes  to 
the  bulb,  which  is  more  than  T  have  ever 
seen  on  an  imported  bulb.  The  commis¬ 
sion  firm  to  which  I  have  referred  say 
that  all  the  American-grown  Narcissi  are 
becoming  popular  with  the  florists,  as 
they  can  be  forced  into  bloom  earlier  than 
the  imported  ones.  I  grow  here  as  fine 
tulip  bulbs  as  I  have  ever  seen  come 
from  Holland.  With  the  immense  variety 
of  soils  and  climates  which  we  have  in 
the  I  nited  States,  we  should  be  able  to 
supply  the  world  with  many  things  that 
we  annually  import.  Many  of  these 
things  are  imported,  not  because  they 
Cannot  be  grown  here,  but  because  they 
can  he  grown  cheaper  in  Europe,  owing  to 
cheaper  labor. 

Many  years  ago  I  grew  tuberose  bulbs 
here  in  Maryland  and  sold  them  to  a  Lon¬ 
don  seed  house  for  .$(10  per  1,000.  Then 
later,  as  the  demand  seemed  to  lessen,  I 
sold  my  last  crop  of  tuberose  bulbs  in 
New  A  ork  for  $10  per  1,000.  I  thought 
this  too  low  and  quit.  Now,  all  the  tube¬ 
rose  bulbs  sold  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  are  grown  in  a  limited  area  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  growers  average  over  $3 
or  $4  per  1,000  and  yet  make  money. 
Millions  of  Narcissus  bulbs  of  many  va¬ 
rieties  are  now  produced  in  Southeastern 
Virginia.  One  grower  from  the  Island 
of  Jersey  still  maintains  his  .Tersev  place 

*  I 

to  produce  young  stock  for  Virginia,  as 
our  climate  ripens  tlm  bulbs  far  better 
than  that  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

This  mild  and  rainy  Winter  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  wonderful  mat  of  chiekweed,  and 
it  has  spread  into  the  lawn.  I  do  not 
mind  it  in  the  vegetable  garden,  for  I  can 
easily  get  rid  of  it  there,  and  it  makes  a 
good  Winter  protective  mulch  for  many 
things.  But  in  the  lawn  it  is  a  different 
matter  and  T  shall  try  the  iron  sulphate 
on  it,  aud  hope  it  will  be  killed. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


them  for  her, 
as  any  I  have 
she  sent  me  I 
and  now  thev 


Treating  Beans  for  Weevil 

In  reference  to  destroying  weevils  in 
shelled  beans  by  using  carbon  bisulphide 
in  a  tight  can.  I  wish  to  know  if  these 
beans  are  edible  after  treatment,  or  just 
for  seed  purposes.  g  m 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

The  beans  are  edible — not  affected  by 
the  gas.  They  are  not  injured  for  seed 
unless  the  germ  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
weevil. 


» 


4©,0S0  business 

in  stoek 

The  kind  to  sow  n>  gl  ow  bumper  crops 


Dibble* s  the  heaviest  and  most  productive  American 

-  «..*  variety.  Early  with  stiff,  sturdy  straw  ;  free 
Heavy  weight  from  smut  or  disease ;  .  heavy,  thin-hulled 
grain,  weighing  44-47  lbs.  per  measured  bushel :  yields  of  80-82-87- 
90-92  and  up  to  118  bushels  per  acre  reported  to  us  by  our 
customers  right  here  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Dibble’s  a  most  reliable  standard  variety  introduced  by 
_  as  a  dozen  years  ago,  extra  early,  stiff  straw. 

Twentieth  Uentury  thin-bulled  grain,  weighing  38  lbs.  per  measured 
bushel  and  have  produced  on  our  Farms  growing  around  150  acres  annually, 
double  the  average  yield  of  the  United  States  for  the  last 
decade.  Popular?  Yes,  we  have  sold  over  300,000  bushels 
direct  to  our.eustomers  and  last  year’s  sales  heavier  than  ever. 

Samples,  Special  Price  List  and  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  FREF  /  j EVERY ^ 

Address,  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgro^ei 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Oats,  Corn,  Spring  Wheat,  Barley,  Potatoes, 

Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Vetch,  AlfaIfa,Clover  and  Grass 
Seeds  in  any  quantity,  from  bushels  to  carloads. 


I  has 

,  Shoty/^  L 

punrrtf  u 
‘V’c/  /nil 


From  our  Farms  to  Yours 


For  Quality 

and  Quantity 

Plant  Carpenter’s  Giant  Golden  Sweet 

It’s  as  delicious  as  the  famous  Golden  Ban- 
M  tam  and  much  larger,  many  ears  8  to  10 
™  inches  long,  yet  it  ripens  only  3  days  later. 
It  does  not  become  mealy  but  remains  sweet 
and  succulent  until  too  hard  for  the  table. 
The  stalks  grow  6  ft  high,  bearing  one  or 
three  ears  each  Large  pkt.,  15c;  lA  lb.,  35c; 
1  lb.,  55c;  2  lbs.,  $1.00  postpaid 

Also  ask  for  our  1919  Catalog— free. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
1115  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mas*. 


successful!  Mari 


m 


innual 
on  request 

Frederick  W.  Eberle 


Fruit  for  Future  Food 

Plan  now  for  the  “after  the  war”  fruit  demand 
by  putting  extra  land  to  work;  high  prices  are 
sure.  Plant  berries, apples, 
peaches;  raise  vegetables 
between  the  rows  for  the 
first  year  or  so. 


Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 
S919  Fruit  Catalogue 

tells  what,  when  and  how 
to  plant  and  care  for 
home  fruit  gardens,  or¬ 
chards,  vegetable  and 
flower  gardens.  Every¬ 
thing  needed  is  listed 
in  this  new  book.  Send 
today  for  a  free  copy. 

65  years  in  business. 

1200  acres  of  stock. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Box  617 

Painesville,  Ohio 


ODD  SEEDS 


Choice  Seed  Corn 

90-Day  Improved  YELLOW  DENT 
WHITE  CAP  YELLOW  DENT 
REID’S  YELLOW  DENT 
EARLY  MINNESOTA  NO.  13 

Tested  and  germination  absolutely  guaranteed 

WOODFIELD'S  FARM.  Wycombe,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to  be 
WEEDLESS  and  free  from  dead  grains.  They 
will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary  field  seeds, 
nearly  always  adding  enough  to  the  crop  to  pay  fot 
themselves.  Samples  and  catalogue  including 
"How  to  Know  Good  Seed”  free.  Write  today . 
0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  260  Sixth  SL.  Marysville,  Ohit 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Frices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  111. 


The  Genuine 
Stock  of 

Rust 

Resistant 


Have  satisfied  thousands  of 
growexs.  Fresh  and  reliable.  No 
better  seeds  can  bo  obtained.  Try  Otll 

5  Choice  Vegetables  10c 

1  pkt.  each  postpaid  of  tho  following  popular 
varieties.  Tomato,  Early  Jewel;  Lettuce,  Big 
Boston;  Beet,  Detroit  Dark  Red;  Rad¬ 
ish,  Scarlet  Globe;  Carrot,  Denver 
Half  Long.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Contains  valuable  information  on  suc¬ 
cessful  gardening.  Lists  all  standard 
sorts  of  vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  CO. 

Box  »ll 

CANTON,  OHIO. 


CLOVER  SEED 

Our  high  grades  of  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Timothy,  Seed 
Oats,  Seed  Corn,  Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Soy  Beans, 
etc.,  are  the  most  carefully  selected  and  recleaned.  High¬ 
est  in  Purity  and  Germination.  We  pay  the  Freight. 
Catalog  and  samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


WASHINGTON 
Asparagus 

Originated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
this  farm.  Write  for  price  list. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  PRESCOTT,  -  Cortcord,  Mass. 

Qaail  Rnrn  5,ooo 

OCCQ  If  III  II  Bushels  ttSE- 

rieties.  Highest  yiclders  Best  show  corn.  Also  seed  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa.  Spring  wheat.  1200  acres.  Sample  on  request.  Write 
today  for  catalog,  W.  N.  SCARFF  h  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


SUDAN  GRASS  Seed  SToT! 

free  from  Johnson  grass.  20e  per  lb.:  bags,  free;  postage, 
express  or  freight,  extra.  White  Sweet  Clover,  scarified.  3i)r. 
Alfalfa,  $8  per  bu.  and  up.  Order  early.  Supply  short.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed  satisfactory.  IlE.Nlit  FIELD.  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


SeedCorn 


Golden  Orange,  Flint.  Giant,  Ensil¬ 
age,  Yellow  Pride  S5  bu.  sacked. 
Special  prices  on  car  lots.  Order  Ear 

ly.  Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


Sweet  Clover 

tity. 


Northern  grown.  Hardy,  white 
_  _  nnhulled.  20c.  per  lb.,  any  quan- 

F.  S.  BRO.Mi,  -  Saylorsburg,  Pa. 


Binder  Twine 


Get  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm¬ 
er  agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO  BURT  &  SONS.  Melrose,  Ohio 


TOBACCO  DUST  Hieh  P°‘asl'  and  nitro- 

,  ,  ,  ”  1  gen— tor  garden  and  onion 

land  fertilizing.  Also  useful  to  sprinkle  in  liens’ 
nests.  $5  per  ewt.  lbs.  D.  TKASS,  Madison,  Ohio 


P.  L.  ROHKER, 


HOT BED SASH 

CYPRESS,  well  made  with 
cross  bar.  blind  tenons,  white 
leaded  in  joints.  GLASS,  $u.;>0 
per  box.  Write  for  circular 


Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  c.  n.  robinson  &  bro.,  Dopt.  14,  Baltimore,  Md- 


1 

8 

y 

Honest  Seeds 

Honest  Seeds— Square  Dealings— Low  Prices. 

FORREST  SEED  CO,, 


That’s  what  Forrest  Seeds  are — tested  and 
of  known  lineage,  true  to  name.  Our  country 
location  and  low  running  expenses  with  no 
high  priced  catalogs,  enable  us  to  give  you 
the  best  of  seeds  at  very  low  prices.  You 
can  save  3096  on  your  seed  bill. 

Let  us  convince  you.  Write  for  catalog  today 

Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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All  the  latest 
yet  practical  as  a  plow 


Brief  Mention  of  Elcar  Points: 

Four-cylinder  models  have  pow¬ 
erful  long  stroke  Elcar  Lycoming 
motor,  developing  37)o  horse¬ 
power  at  2100  r.  p.  m.  Six  cylin¬ 
der  models  have  Red-Seal  Conti¬ 
nental  3)4  x  4 XA  inch  engine.  De¬ 
veloping  40  horsepower  at  210 0 
r.  p.  m.  Two  unit  electrical 
system.  116  inch  wheel  base. 
Road  clearance  10J4  inches.  Full 
floatingrear  axle  with  spiral  bevel 
driving  gears.  Timken rollerbear- 
ings  front  and  rear.  Double  uni¬ 
versal  drive;  tubular  propeller 
shaft;  copper  cellular  radiator. 
Easy-riding  semi-elliptic  spring 
suspension.  Roomy  and  comfort¬ 
able  bodies  of  beautiful  design 
and  durable  finish;  new  “cathe¬ 
dral  Pipe”  upholstering.  Equip¬ 
ment  complete  even  to  moto- 
meter.  _ 


The  new  Elcar  is  a  treat  for  the  eyes.  Pretty 
as  a  picture.  Graceful  lines.  Beautiful  fin¬ 
ish,  put  on  the  good  old  many  coat  way  that 
stays  beautiful.  Everything  in  fittings  and 
refinements  comes  with  the  cay.  It’s  a  car 
you’ll  be  proud  of. 

Yet  the  Elcar  is  even  abetter carthan  it  looks  to  be. 
It  has  a  wonderful  motor  that’s  powerful,  speedy, 
flexible,  easily  handled.  Driving  is  a  real  pleasure. 
Dependable  service  is  sure  in  the  Elcar.  It’s  made 
150#  strong  in  every  part.  We  previously  built  cars 
in  the  $3,000  class.  It  has  been  a  wonderful  school¬ 
ing  toward  putting  real  quality  into  cars  selling  at 
less  than  half  that  much. 

It  doesn’t  cost  much  to  run  an  Elcar.  An  average  of 
18  to  20  miles  is  secured  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  1000 
miles  are  averaged  to  a  gallon  of  oil.  Tires  give  long 
mileage  due  to  light  weight  and  good  balance. 

5-Pass.  Touring  Car,  4-cyl. engine  $1175 
5-Pass.  Touring  Car, 6.cyl. engine  1375 
4-Pass.  Roadster,  4-cyl.  engine  1175 

4- Pass.  Roadster,  6-cyl.  engine  1375 

5- Pass.  Sedan,  4-cyl.  engine  1625 
5-Pass.  Sedan,  6-cyl.  engine  1795 
4-Pass.  Sportster,  4-cyl.  engine  1175 
4-Pass.  Sportster,  6-cyl.  engine  1375 

Write  for  catalog  illustrating  and  describing  the 
eight  1919  Elcar  Models.  We  gladly  mail  it  to  any¬ 
one  interested  FREE  upon  request. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

'815  Beardsley  Ave.  Elkhart,  Ind. 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  tinioto  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-1  2  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY,  N  Y. 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

What  the  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  has  done  for  others— 
it  will<lo  for  you— fast  and  shallow  boiling  and  the  siphon, 
which  clarifies  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  the  rood  to  bimrer  profit*  ^  Vfhefitof 

our  experience  and  particulars  about  the  BbisT  API : ARATU8  made. 
Prices  for  PUKE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  arc  higher,  the  supply  Is  ex- 

- hausted— the  demand 

Is  increasing  rapidly. 
Our  COMl’LKTELY 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


JUIPPE1)  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
“  B  "  and  state 
number  ot  trees 
you  tap. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


Big  Crops  -  Big  Profits 


We  wish  every  farmer  in  the  country 
might  visit  the  farms  where  Bowker’s  Fertil¬ 
izers  have  been  making  new  crop  records  the 
past  season.  Some  of  these  crops  have  been 
photographed  for  our  ‘‘New  Farmers’  Alma¬ 
nac’  *  described  below.  Many  other  pic¬ 
tures  are  also  included.  Don’t  forget  it! 
Write  now! 

Bowker’s  Fertilizers 

have  been  used  in  increasing  quantities  since  1873. 
They  have  won  their  standing  because  they  are  made  of 
good  materials,  and  are  put  together  in  the  right  way. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  forms  of  the  plant  foods 
and  compounding  them  in  proper  proportions  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  different  crops. 

SEND  FOR  THIS 
ALMANAC 


A  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  free 
copy  of  Bowker’ s  New  Farmer’s  Al¬ 
manac.  It  contains  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  every  one  on  the  farm  and  in¬ 
cludes  interesting  photographs,  care¬ 
fully  compiled  records  of  big  crops 
grown  on  Bowker’s  Fertilizers,  useful 
tables,  rules,  matter  relating  to  weath¬ 
er  forecasting,  and  other  information 
needed  almost  daily.  It  also  serves  as 
a  tasteful  calendar  to  hang  up  in  the 
home. 

"for  the  Write  your  postal  today 

LANDS  SAKE” 

FERTILIZER  CO. 

BOSTON  -  NEW  YORK 


BOWKER 


PHILADELPHIA.  BALTIMORE,  BUFFALO,  CINCINNATI 

*U»tl*IA«V  Of  THE  AMERICAN  ABKIEULTUBAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Non-bearing  Grapevine 

I  have  a  thrifty  grapevine  that  lias 
never  borne  any  fruit.  For  the  last  three 
years  it  has  bloomed  full,  but  no  fruit  sets. 
Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  for 
it?  j.  H.  D. 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  vine  in 
question  is  a  -male  one,  or  that  it  is  a  self- 
sterile  variety  ;  however,  if  the  last  sup¬ 
position  be  the  correct  one,  there  would 
undoubtedly  a  few  berries  set  if  any  other 
self-fertile  vines  were  in  the  vicinity. 
The  owner  can  test  this  out  the  coming 
Spring  by  taking  some  flower  clusters  of 
such  varieties  as  .Concord,  Niagara,  Wor¬ 
den,  Clinton  or  Delaware  when  they  are 
in  full  bloom,  and  dusting  the  pollen  on  the 
cluster  of  the  open  •blossoms  of  the  un¬ 
fruitful  sort.  If  it  then  fails  to  form 
fruit  it  can  be  set  clown  as  a  male  vine. 
The  owner  can  verify  this  if  he  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  flower  parts  of  the  grape 
blossom;  for  the  male  vine  lacks  the  fe¬ 
male  part  which  occupies  the  center  of  the 
expanded  flower,  and  is  termed  the  pistil. 
The  male  organs,  several  in  number,  the 


to,  and  none  afterwards.  Even  running 
water  will  not  do.  I  have  known  of 
several  persons  who  tried  to  hatch  eggs 
from  geese  that  were  kept  on  a  farm 
where  there  was  plenty  of  water  to  drink 
but  not  to  swim  in,  and  the  eggs  were 
invariably  infertile.  b.  f.  b. 


The  Oregon  Hens 

I  was  interested  in  article  on  ‘"Oregon” 
breed  of  poultry  on  page  30  and  previous 
article  on  same.  Are  results  same 
whether  Barred  Bock  cockerel  is  bred  to 
White  Leghorn  hens  or  Leghorn  cockerel 
to  Rock  hens?  L.  B.  w. 

We  cannot  answer  this  question.  The 
Barred  Rocks  seem  to  have  been  used 
in  producing  the  “Oregons,”  but  you 
must  remember  that  this  new  'breed  or 
strain  is  much  more  than  a  simple  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  breeds.  One  of  our  readers 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  writes  as  follows: 

“We  also  note  the  comment  on  the 
Oregons.  The  writer,  a  personal  friend 
and  acquaintance  of  Prof.  Dryden,  of 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  some 
years  ago  when  taking  up  the  matter  of 
crossing  poultry,  suggested  that  after  the 
first  cross  was  made  with  the  Leghorn 
and  Plymouth  Rock  eventually  new  blood 
would  be  brought  in  from  the  Leghorn 
side.  This  evidently  has  been  the  plan 


A  Ncio  Jersey 

stamens,  surround  in  a  circle  the  pistil. 
Vines  belonging  to  this  class  are  very 
frequently  grafted  by  the  cleft  method 
which  is  commonly  used  in  top-working 
apple  trees.  With  vine  grafting,  however, 
no  grafting  wax  is  used. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Effect  of  Geese  on  Pasture 

Would  a  large  flock  of  geese  running 
over  land  foul  the  soil  so  that  it  would 
be  unfit  for  raising  crops?  I  have  heard 
that  it  would,  or  would  the  droppings 
from  geese  be  beneficial  to  the  land  like 
other  poultry  droppings?  Also,  could 
you  give  me  any  suggestions  on  the  rais¬ 
ing  and  keeping  of  geese?  A.  T.  w. 

Whitman,  Mass. 

Geese  foul  the  soil  while  they  are  run¬ 
ning  over  it,  but  no  more  than  other 
fowls  in  large  numbers,  and  the  drop¬ 
pings  are  beneficial  to  the  land,  so  that 
the  injury,  if  we  might  call  it  so,  is  not 
permanent.  I  lever  advise  keeping  geese 
on  land  used  at  the  same  time  for  pastur¬ 
age.  unless  the  flock  is  small  and  the  pas¬ 
ture  a  large  one.  The  grass  may  be  of 
more  value  for  growing  stock  than  for 
goslings,  although  flocks  of  geese  have 
proven  very  profitable  this  season  in 
Rhode  Island.  d.  J.  Lambert. 


Questions  About  Geese 

Will  a  field,  quite  wet,  with  a  creek 
running  through  it,  be  suitable  for  geese? 
Will  geese  and  ducks  thrive  together? 
Will  goose  eggs  batch  well  in  an  incu¬ 
bator?  _  M.  N.  J. 

Mantua,  N.  J. 

Such  a  field  is  quite  suitable.  A  few 
ducks  and  geese  kept  for  pleasure  will  do 
well  enough  together.  If,  however,  they 
are  raised  in  large  numbers  and  for  mar¬ 
ket  purposes,  they  should  be  kept  sepa¬ 
rate.  The  habits  of  the  two  species  are 
somewhat  different.  Geese  must  have 
grass  to  thrive,  and  need  more  space  than 
ducks,  though  not  too  much  if  early 
growth  is  desired.  Ducks  reared  for  the 
"green  duck”  market  should  have  limired 
quarters  and  water  for  drinking  only, 
(loose  eggs  may  be  hatched  in  incubator, 
but  they  require  rather  more  care  than 
other  eggs.  only  those  familiar  with 
both  geese  and  incubators  should  attempt 
more  than  experiments.  w.  H.  H. 


Infertility  of  Goose  Eggs 

On  page  81  Mrs.  C.  P.  R.  questions  as 
to  the  infertility  of  goose  eggs.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  her  geese  do  not 
have  a  good  pond  of  water  to  mate  in. 
All  water  fowls  mate  in  the  water  only. 
I  once  had  the  same  difficulty  with  Tou¬ 
louse  eggs  till  I  learned  the  fact  referred 


Farm  Flock 

which  has  been  carried  out.  as  to  all 
appearances  what  are  commonly  termed 
Oregons  are  fairly  typical  Leghorns,  but 
larger  in  size.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  Prof.  Dryden  is  one  of  the  best 
posted,  enthusiastic  and  practical  poul¬ 
try  men  of  the  United  States  at  the 
present  writing.” 

Thus  you  would  not  have  “Oregons” 
if  you  undertook  to  cross  either  kind  of 
Rock  on  the  Leghorns.  You  would 
simply  have  a  cross-bred  bird  of  good 
individual  capacity,  but  you  could  not 
expect  her  to  breed  true  until  her  off¬ 
spring  had  been  selected  to  a  certain 
type  for  several  generations.  If  you  want 
real  “Oregons”  it  will  be  better  to  obtain 
some  of  the  tested  and  selected  stock. 


Egg-laying  Ration 

Could  you  give  an  egg-laying  ration 
from  the  following :  Soy  beans,  sunflower 
seed,  buckwheat,  corn  (whole)  ;  bran  or 
oats  could  be'  added  to  this.  w.  A.  K. 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 

A  good  egg-laying  ration  could  not  bo 
compounded  from  the  foods  mentioned 
alone,  but  the  buckwheat,  corn  and  oats 
may  be  fed  whole,  using  as  many  oats  in 
the  mixture  as  the  fowls  will  eat  with¬ 
out  waste,  and  the  sunflower  seed  may 
be  also  fed  in  limited  quantity  with  the 
other  grains.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
use  of  Soybeans  as  poultry  food,  but  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  he  valu¬ 
able  if  the  liens  will  eat  them.  They  are 
rich  in  oil  and  in  protein,  and  I  presume 
should  not  form  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  whole  amount  of  grain  fed.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  grains  fed  whole,  you  should 
provide  a  mash  of  ground  grains,  to  be 
fed  dry  or  moistened  with  skim-milk  or 
water.  A  good  formula  for  such  a  mash 
is  one  part  each  of  eornmeal,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  ground  oats,  to  which 
from  one-half  to  one  part  of  meat  scrap 
should  he  added  unless  an  unlimited  sup¬ 
ply  of  skim-milk  can  be  fed.  M.  b.  n. 


Motor  Power  to  Destroy  Woodchucks 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  way  we  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  woodchucks  around  here,  at 
least  those  of  us  who  have  autos  or 
trucks.  Simply  run-  over  the  hole  with 
the  machine  and  attach  a  piece  of  rubber 
hose  to  the  exhaust  pipe  and  start  the 
engine  going,  of  course  inserting  the  other 
end  of  hose  in  brother  chuck’s  bedroom 
door,  leaving  the  exits  open  until  the 
smoke  starts  to  come  out.  Then  plug 
them  and  run  the  engine  about  another 
three  -minutes  and  open  up  the  carburetor 
a  bit.  We  have  found  this  to  be  a  sure 
method  of  getting  them.  james  old. 

Michigan. 

R.  N.-Y. — Then  when  you  next  plow 
that  field  the  dead  woodchucks  will  be 
heard  from,  for  there  will  be  a  few  lulls 
of  corn  on  the  spot .  towering  above  the 
rest ! 
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New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 


The  Joint  Meeting  at  Rochester 

Paut  I. 


Only  one  State  horticultural  meeting 
was  held  at  Rochester  this  year,  which 
was  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  and  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  that  filled 
Convention  I-Iall.  The  exhibit  of  fruit 
was  somewhat  larger  than  that  at  either 
of  the  two  meetings  last  year.  There 
was  the  usual  exhibit  of  the  New  Y'ork 
State  Experiment  Station,  showing  most¬ 
ly  apples  of  New  York.  Besides,  there 
was  a  large  exhibit  of  barreled  apples, 
packed  by  Farm  Bureau  associations  on 
a  co-operative  plan,  which  were  sold  at 
auction  for  more  than  $6  per  barrel.  The 
merging  of  the  two  old  societies  Avas 
formally  and  legally  enacted.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  preamble,  constitution  and  by¬ 
law’s  of  the  new  society  followed.  The 
by-laws  provide  for  the  holding  of  annual 
meetings  the  second  week  in  January. 
The  annual  membership  fee  is  .$2.  U.  P. 
Hedrick  was  elected  president  and  E.  C. 
Gillett  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  ucav 
society. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  award's 
of  first  prizes :  On  barrels  Baldwins 
first  prize,  C.  II.  Mills,  Sodns :  second,  E 
H.  Perry  &  Sous.  Greenings,  first,  C.  I) 
Mills ;  second,  Clarkson  Farms,  Brock 
port.  King,  first,  C.  H.  Mills.  Ber 
Davis,  first,  George  Morse.  On  apple* 
in  flats :  Baldwin,  first,  C.  H.  Mills 
second,  Leslie  Tanner,  Medina.  Northern 
Spy,  first,  H.  H.  Bonnell,  Waterloo; 
second,  W.  I.  Smith,  Rochester.  Green¬ 
ings,  first,  C.  H.  Mills;  second.  Leslie 
Tanner.  McIntosh,  first.  C.  H.  Mills; 
second,  Salesbury  Bros. 

President  S.  J.'T.  Bush  in  his  opening 
address  said  :  “There  will  be  a  scarcity 
of  help  and  there  always  will  be  until  the 
farmer  can  charge  enough  for  his  product 
to  enable  him  to  go  into  the  labor  market 
and  compete  -with  other  employers,  and 


there  will  never  be  maximum  production 
until  the  industry  is  established  on  a 
basis  that  pays.  In  the  coming  year, 
while  we  do  not  anticipate  a  serious  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  farm  help,  xve  must 
remember  that  millions  of  men  have  been 
permanently  removed  from  production  by 
death  and  disability,  and  that  a  large 
part  of  our  army  will  not  be  demobilized 
in  time  to  help  the  situation  this  year. 
We  must,  therefore,  again  look  to  the 
women,  who  rendered  a  service  last  year 
that  was  of  inestimable  value,  and  who, 
I  believe,  will  be  ready  and  anxious  to 
serve  even  more  efficiently  this  year.  We 
ought  to  be  very  proud,  and  i  am  sure 
Ave  are,  of  our  American  Avomen.  who 
have  proved  themselves  so  resourceful 
and  patriotic  in  the  great  emergency 
through  which  Ave  have  been  passing.  It 
should  be  the  business  of  the  neAv  society 
which  avc  are  to  form  here  to  champion 
high  ideals :  to  stand  for  progress  and 
improvement  in  every  direction ;  better 
methods,  better  living,  better  fruit,  and 
better  grading  and  packing.” 

President  Rogers  of  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  fol¬ 
lowed.  He  said:  “With  our  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  Ave  do  not  have  to 
Avait  20  or  25  years  for  a  crop  of  apples 
as  our  fathers  did.  but  are  able  to  get 
the  trees  to  bearing  a  profitable  crop  in 
eight  A'  10  years,  and  if  we  expect  to 
pick  ou*  apples  in  the  future  with  far¬ 
merettes  Ave  will  need  small  trees  for 
nem  to  pick  from.  Apples  have  not  been 
planted  to  any  great  extent  in  Western 
New  Y’ork  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  we 
have  not  young  orchards  enough  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  ones.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  plant  more  apple 
orchards.  I  also  notice  that  some  of  the 
apple  orchards  were  killed,  or  a  great 
many  of  tin'  trees  were,  last  Winter,  by 
the  freeze.  I  wish  to  caution  the  growers, 
in  setting  apples,  especially  this  next 
Spring,  to  see  that  they  get  apple  trees 
that  are  not  hurt  from  last  Winter’s 
freeze,  as  I  understand  from  good  author¬ 
ity  that  the  young  trees  in  the  nursery 
now  were  injured  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  seA’ere  Aveather  of  last  season.” 

Prof,  P.  J  Parrott  said  :  “Subjects  of 
special  interest  this  year  are :  1.  Loav 

temperatures  and  insect  mortality.  2. 
Scarcity  of  hoi.  y  bees  in  relation  to  or¬ 
chard  pollination  and  spraying  pract:  cs. 
3.  The  wane  of  the  San  Jose  scale  and 
some  economies  in  spraying.  4.  Calcium 
arsenate  as  a  cheap  arsenical.  5.  The 


spray  gun :  its  use  and  abuse.  6.  Dry 
substitutes  for  lime-sulphur  solution.  The 
absence  of  bees  in  orchards  at  period  of 
blooming  was  generally  noted  in  Western 
New  York,  and  had  the  effect  of  reviving 
interest  in  the  role  that  these  insects  play 
in  the  cross  fertilization  of  fruit  trees. 
Some  growers,  convinced  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  bees  as  pollinating  agents,  and 
desiring  to  insure  proper  fertilization  of 
their  fruit  trees,  are  planning  to  main¬ 
tain  their  oavu  bees  or  have  induced  bee¬ 
keepers  to  establish  apiaries  in  their  or¬ 
chards.  On  the  other  hand,  as  shown  by 
letters  in  our  agricultural  press,  there 
are  fruit  growers  Avho  are  quite  skeptical 
as  to  the  service  that  bees  may  render, 
and  some  individuals  take  the  extreme 
position  that  spraying  will  hereafter  be 
conducted  with  little  reference  to  effects 
on  the.  activities  of  these  insects.  Insofar 
as  the  differences  in  opinions  center  about 
proper  spraying  practices,  it  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly  that  the  interests 
of  the  grower  and  apiarists  are  not  an¬ 
tagonistic,  but  are  reciprocal ;  and  neither 
one  can  well  dispense  with  the  service  of 
the  other.  The  bottom  has  certainly  not 
yet  been  struck  in  arriving  at  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  of  cross 
fertilization  and  setting  of  orchard  fruits, 
and  as  far  as  specific  advice  to  growers  as 
to  how  to  improve  the  conditions  of  their 
plantings  in  these  respects,  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  one  can  get  his  teeth  into. 
The  outstanding  facts  are  that  pollina¬ 
tion  is  a  recognized  nec^sity  and  that 
there  exists  a  dual  interdependence  be¬ 
tween  floAvers  and  insects.  While  bees 
may  not  now  be  the  sole  means  of  cross 
fertilization  of  orchard  fruits  or  equally 
effective  every  season,  they  are.  according 
to  our  present  knowledge,  indispensable 
agents,  and  a  grower  may  \Arell  think 
twice  before  he  adopts  any  course  of 
action  which  prohibits  their  activities  as 
pollen  bearers. 

“Those  Avho  use  the  spray-gun  must 
still  have  an  eye  on  safety  of  the  spraying 
to  fruit  and  foliage  and  on  proper  field 
service,  to  insure  efficiency  of  the  treat¬ 
ments  and  reasonable  cost  of  the  opera¬ 
tions.  Of  the  three  elements,  stress 
should  be  placed  ou  the  safety  factor. 
Spraying  with  any  of  our  Avell-knoAvn 
insecticides  and  fungicides  is  attended 
with  a  certain  amount  of  danger,  and 
sometimes  the  injury  is  very  severe.  The 
volume  of  the  liquid  discharged  from  a 
spray-gun  under  high  pressure  is  large, 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  overspray 
certain  portions  of  a  tree  and  undertreat 
other  areas.  Close  spraying  with  a  solid 
stream  may  also  produce  russeted  lop¬ 
sided  apples.  Avhic-h  have  the  appearance 
of  having  been  injured  mechanically. 
Such  results  can.  hoAvever,  be  largely 


avoided  by  careful  manipulation  of  the 
controlling  device,  in  order  that  the  spray¬ 
ing  liquid  may  strike  the  leaves  and  fruits 
as  a  fine  mist  and  by  the  operator  direct¬ 
ing  the  nozzle  at  different  angles  to  the 
tree  so  that  the  application  may  be  uni¬ 
form  to  all  surfaces.  Select,  as  far  as 
possible,  days  for  spraying  Avhen  the 
material  will  dry  quickly  on  the  foliage. 
Follow  the  approved  spraying  schedule 
because,  when  sulphur  preparations  are 
used,  trees  apparently  develop  immunity 
to  spray  injury  as  the  season  advances, 
provided  they  have  previously  received 
the  full  complement  of  treatments.  It  is 
also  important  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
insofar  as  is  possible,  applications  of 
lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  should 
not  be  made  during  periods  when  ex¬ 
tremely  high  temperatures  prevail. 

“Those  Avho  use  dry  substitutes  for 
lime  and  sulphur  solutions  should  know 
that  not  all  of  the  so-called  dry  mixtures 
are  lime-sulphur  preparations.  Some 
brands  depend  on  soda-sulphur  compounds, 
while  other  brands  contain  barium-sul¬ 
phur  compounds  as  their  principal  con¬ 
stituents.  The  growers  should  bear  in 
mind  these  distinctions  and  buy  only  the 
material  that  has  stood  the  test  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Untried  preparations,  if  applied  at 
all.  should  be  used  experimentally. 

“There  is  a  Avide  variation  in  the 
amount  of  sulphur  in  different  sulphur 
sprays,  AA’hich  ranges  for  the  soda-sulphur 
mixtures  from  1.79  to  59.92  per  cent ;  bar¬ 
ium  mixtures  from  16.54  to  44.0  per 
cent,  and  calcium  mixtures  from  3.97  to 
56.0  per  cent.  It  is  obvious  that  for  a 
given  volume  of  weight  these  materials 
do  not  possess  the  same  value,  and  that 
the  amount  of  dilution  with  water  will 
not  be  alike  for  each  if  the  diluted  spray 
is  to  be  of  the  same  strength,  i.  e..  con¬ 
tain  the  same  ratio  of  efficient  sulphur.” 

Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick  of  the  New’  York 
Experiment  Station.  on  “Breeding 
Fruits,”  said :  “There  are  from  fifteen 
to  tAventy  thousand  distinct  A’arieties  of 
fruits  on  our  grounds,  counting  seedlings. 
The  men  in  the  department  are  instructed 
to  search  for  sports  or  bud  mutations. 
Occasionally  avc  find  one  that  reproduces 
itself,  but  they  are  rare.  In  one  project 
noAv  under  way  aa-c  are  growing  all  the 
supposed  strains  of  the  Bakhvin  apple 
bought  from  nurseries  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  idea  of  seeing 
whether  the  resulting  trees  and  fruits 
will  be  identical  Avith  the  New  York 
Baldwin,  or  Avhetker  each  supposed  strain 
or  local  variation  will  be  reproduced.  In 
another  experiment  avc  haA’e  propagated 
a  considerable  number  of  apples  from 
scions  taken  from  the  best  trees  in  a 
Rome  Beauty  orchard  and  the  poorest 
trees  in  the  same  orchard.  w.  h.  j. 
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“FRIEND” 

New  System  Sprayers  and  Spray  Guns 


MR.  GROWER : 

“Friend”  was  the  first  Power 
Sprayer  made.  You  never  see 
an  abandoned  “Friend”  power 
Sprayer  because  they  are  better 
and  the  up  keep  cost  is  low. 
You  don't  buy  a  power  Sprayer 
every  year,  then  buy  the  best 
and  you  will  find  the  first  cost 
will  distribute  over  many  years. 
If  there  is  no  “Friend”  dealer 
iu  your  town  help  us  find  one 
aud  get  reward. 


MR.  DEALER: 

“Friend”  Sprayers  aud  Spray 
Guns  are  the  easiest  in  all  the 
world  to  sell  and  they  always 
stay  sold  because  they  are 
better.  There  is  a  size  for  every 
grower  and  the  prices  vary  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Get  our  dealers 
proposition  at  once  and  start 
sales  this  season.  The  season 
is  on— don't  wait. 


You’ll  always  be  glad 
with  the  “FRIEND” 


Present  Prices 
Guaranteed 


AUBURN,  ALA.,  Jan.  9,  1919 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  we  are  greatly  delighted  with  your  Spray  Gun  which 
we  are  using  in  our  Ohio  orchard  with  the  “Friend”  Hill  Side  Queen  Sprayer  which  we  purchased 
eight  years  ago  and  which  is  still  doing  the  same  good  work  that  it  did  the  first  year. 


SOME  REASONS  WHY 


“ Friend ”  Sprayers  are  low  down  and  pass  under  tne  branches  without  knocking  off  the  fruit, 
(See  Picture ). 

They  can’t  overturn  on  steep  hillsides  and  you  don’t  need  a  step  Ladder  for  filling. 

Front  wheels  cut  clear  under  and  you  can  turn  square  around  in  a  fen tt  corner. 

“Friend”  Sprayers  have  largest  wheels  made  naturally  easy  drawing. 

Higher  power  and  larger  capacity  with  much  less  weight. 

Power  and  pressure  by  combined  motor  pump  unit  insuring  perfect  alignment  ’of  gears  and  bearings. 

FRIEND”  Sprayers  are  better  because  of  all  these  features  and  many  more.  They  are  scientifically  designed. 
Thoroughly  standardized  and  built  to  last.  All  sues  are  substantial  and  easy  to  operate.  '  ‘Friend” 
motor  pump  unit  can  be  attached  to  any  sprayer.  Get  full  information—do  it  now.  Name  this  paper. 


Auto  marine  motor  in  unit  construction  with  high  pressure  plunger  pump. 

Quick,  accessible  valves  and  seats  out  where  you  can  see — no  pockets. 

Quick,  accessible  and  adjustable  packing — “Do  it  with  your  cuffs  on,” 

Perfect  pressure  control,  any  desired  pressure  or  instant  relief. 

Direct  drive  propeller  agitator— keeps  solution  mixed. 

Friend”  Spray  Gun  equipment — ready  for  service. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  GASP0RT,  N.  1 
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“I  blasted  a  ditch  225  feet  long,  four  feet  wide 
and  three  feet  deep  with  Atlas  Powder.  From 
start  to  finish  the  work  took  two  hours.  A 
prettier,  more  even  ditch  could  not  be  dug,” 
writes  W.  D.  Webster,  Nevada,  Mo. 

Farmers  everywhere  have  learned  that  it  is  no 
trouble  at  all  to  run  ditches,  clear  land,  plant 
trees  and  do  subsoiling  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder. 

Send  the  coupon  (or  a  postal  mentioning  this 
paper)  for  the  120-page  illustrated  book  “Better 
Farming.”  It  tells  and  shows  just  how  to  do 
the  work. 


r 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  "Better  Farming  with  Atlas 
Farm  Powder."  1  am  interested  in 
explosives  for  the  purpose  before 
which  I  mark  “X." 

□  Stump  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting 

□  Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Tree  Planting 

□  Ditch  Digging 

□  Road  Making  RN  7 


Name 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del.  i  Address  ___ 

Dealers  everywhere.  Magazine  stocks  near  you.  I  —  — — . 

Mas  Farm  Powdei 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


PEES  at  Half  Asents  Prices 


Fruit  Trees— Vines— Berries -Shrubs— 
Ornamentals— Roses 

Hearing  Age  Trees  a  Specialty 
FREE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG  contains  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  instructions. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES 
63  Ossian  Street,  -  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  bvCertified  Grower 


We  Want 
Agents 

to  collect  renewals  and 
solicit  new  subscriptions 
in  every  section  where 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

circulates.  Liberal  terms. 
No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Department  “L” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street 
10  New  York  City 


“  EVER  -READY,  Jr.” 

is  the  best  ni  di um  sized  power  Sprayer  for  the 
fruit  grower  who  wants  a  well-made,  extra  light, 
one-man  outtit.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  giving  specifi¬ 
cations  and  description— our  prices  will  surprise  you. 

VAN  NOUHUYS*  MACHINE  WORKS 
44  Liberty  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  SEED  COU/V-wfi&f 

Produced  150  bushels  car  corn  per  acre.  PRIZE  SEED— PRIZE 
CROP.  "TRY  IT."  S5  per  bush.  J.  C0D0INGT0N,  Glen  Held,  L.  I. 


o  j  n  BestGoldcn  Yellow  Flint,  8  rowed,  S6  per  Bit 
ocBUUUrn  sacked,  a.  Bloomingdile,  Seedimin,  SchcnecUdy,  N.Y. 


GARDEN,  FRUIT,  FLOWER,  HOME  GROUND  AND  FARM 
BOOKS— Descriptive  Catalog  of  the  ♦><><»  best  books 
covering  these  activities— ju-t  out.  Mailed  for  stamp. 
A.  T.  De  La  Make  Co.  Inc.  Fix  11  West  3?th  St.  New  York. 


MILLION  STRAWBERRY  Raspberry  Plants 

Fruit  Trees,  Rhubarb.  Asparagus  roots,  vegetable  plants 
and  seed  potatoes.  Catalog  free.  Michael  N.  Borgo,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Strawberry 


PLANTS.  Money 
Free.  BASIL  I* 


Making  Varieties.  Catalog 
EllRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


For  Sale-Onion  Seed 

.JOHN  M  HA  NY, 


at  $2  per  pound,'  grown 
from  Selected  Onions  by 

Florida,  New  York 


Cabbage, Celery,  Onion  Seed 


ASH  MEAD,  Plant  and  Veq- 
Qrower,  WILLIAMSON,  XV. 


—MOST  IMPORTANT  PART  OF 
ORCHARD  WORK 

High  and  Constant  pressure.  A  dependable  engine  and  pump.  Thorough 
agitation  of  liquid,  Freedom  from  clogging.  Rigid,  simple  construction, 
feature  the  “Ospraymo”  machines.  Foliage  unsprayed  breeds  insects,  scale, 
fungus,  blight.  Use  a  sprayer  that  covers. 

Sprayers  for  Every  Need.  Write  for  Free  catalog  showing  complete  line. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY.  Dept.  2,  Elmira.  New  York 


>ray  One  or  1,000  Trees;  Crops;  Live  Stock;  Buildings 

all-purpose  Sprayer  will  serve  you  best.  A  light,  powerful,  simple, 

guaranteed  Sprayer  such  as  the 


'sPRAYPUMp 


Penetrates  every  nook  of  orchard 
and  garden  where  parasites  hide. 
Sprays  from  ground  to  tops  of 
tallest  trees.  With  knapsack  at¬ 
tachment,  sprays  growing  plants 
as  fast  as  you  can  walk.  Sprays 
live  stock,  whitewashes  buildings, 
disinfects  pens.  All  brass.  At 
Hardware  and  Seed  stores.  We 
ship  direct  if  local  dealer  can't  sup¬ 
ply.  $ 5.00  prepaid.  (West  of  Denver 
and  in  extreme  South  $5-50.)  Knap¬ 
sack  extra.  Write  now  for  Catalog  M 

4E  STANDARD  STAMPING  COMPANY,  96J  Main  St„ 


Huntington,  W.  V®. 


Clearing  Land  on  Long  Island 

Would  you  describe  the  way  I  should 
go  about  clearing  three  acres  of  stump 
lar.d?  I  would  like  to  blast  them  out. 
What  would  be  the  cost  of  powder,  and 
about  how  much  would  it  cost  me  to 
clear  three  acres?  The  trees  were  cut 
down  some  years  ago,  and  I  have  been 
keeping  the  sprouts  broken  olT.  I  would 
like  to  get  this  ground  under  cultivation 
and  I  would  expect  to  do  this  blasting 
myself  if  powder  at  the  present  time 
would  not  cost  too  much.  L.  R 

Huntington,  N.  Y. 

The  clearing  of  stump  land  on  Long 
Island  is  so  difficult  and  expensive  that 
most  farmers  have  simply  evaded  the 
question  and  left  the  land  as  it  was. 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  one  method 
which  will  answer,  but  the  best  practice 
is  to  use  a  combination  of  dynamite  and 
stump  puller,  and  dredging  plow  drawn 
by  a  good-sized  tractor. 

In  order  to  use  dynamite,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  get  a  Federal  license,  which 
can  be  obtained  from  your  county  clerk 
at  a  cost  of  25  cents.  This  is  to  insure 
the  dynamite  being  in  the  hands  of  safe 
people.  The  next  step  is  to  write  or 
telephone  to  the  company  and  get  from 
them  the  name  of  their  local  agent,  who 
will  supply  you  with  whatever  you  need, 
delivering  it  in  his  own  automobile.  Dy¬ 
namite  may  not  be  shipped  on  Long 
Island  by  rail,  but  is  sent  by  boat  to 
a  central  distributing  poiut.  There  are 
two  grades  of  dynamite  used,  a  -40  per 
cent  dynamite,  which  is  as  strong  as  is 
safe  to  use,  and  one  20  per  cent,  which 
is  safer  to  handle,  but  not  so  effective. 
The  40  per  cent  dynamite  will  cost  from 
25  to  .'50  cents  per  pound,  and  the  20 
per  cent  about  five  cents  less.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  sticks  weighing  one-half 
pound  each. 

To  use  this  dynamite  you  should  get 
an  inch  auger  and  have  a  blacksmith 
weld  a  three-foot  rod  to  the  shank,  with 
a  crossbar  at  the  end  to  turn  it  with. 
With  this  you  can  bore  holes  in  the 
ground  so  as  to  put  the  stick  of  dyna¬ 
mite  under  the  middle  of  the  stump.  For 
small  or  medium  stumps,  one  stick  is 
enough,  but  for  large  white  oak  stumps, 
which  have  a  tap-root,  you  would  better 
use  a  pound.  The  agent  will  instruct 
you  how  to  put  the  fuse  in  the  exploding 
cap  and  put  this  down  into  the  stick  of 
dynamite.  As  you  probably  know,  dyna¬ 
mite  will  not  work  when  frozen,  and  this 
makes  it  quite  difficult  to  use  in  frosty 
weather.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  it  in 
cold  weather,  it  can  be  put  in  a  covered 
kettle  and  the  kettle  placed  in  a  larger 
one  of  hot  water. 

After  the  stump  has  been  blown  loose, 
it  should  be  pulled  out  with  a  stump- 
puller,  and  it  may  be  drawn  away  with 
horses  and  piled  where  it  can  he  burned. 
When  a  stump-puller  is  used  alone,  so 
much  dirt  sticks  to  the  roots  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  burn  the  stump,  while  the  dyna¬ 
mite  shakes  it  clean.  If  the  pieces  of 
stump  are  easy  to  pull  out,  you  may  be 
able  to  get  the  use  of  one  of  the  large 
tractors  owned  by  the  State  Food  Com¬ 
mission  and  kept  at  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  School  at  Farmingdale.  This  may 
enable  you  to  get  along  without  a  stump- 
puller.  When  you  have  pulled  out  all  the 
stumps  that  are  above  the  surface  there 
are  generally  many  large  roots  which 
,  will  make  it  difficult  to  plow,  and  when 
you  have  plowed  the  land  to  the  best  of 
your  ability  it  will  be  very  rough  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Where  good-sized  pieces  are 
to  he  cleared  it  is  practical  to  use  a  24- 
inch  breaking  plow,  which  weighs  about 
one  ton,  several  of  which  are  on  the 
island  and  may  be  secured.  This  will 
plow  down  all  shallow-rooted  plants, 
such  as  scrub  oak,  blueberry  and  sweet 
fern. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  best 
crop  to  raise  on  new  ground  is  buck¬ 
wheat,  but  I  have  seen  excellent  crops  of 
corn  raised  on  new  land  with  very  little 
fertilizer.  This  requires  the  use  of  hand 
work  to  a  greater  extent  than  on  older 
land,  and  the  buckwheat  is  advised  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  no  tillage,  and  will  at 
till'  same  time  leave  the  land  in  a  crumb¬ 
ly  condition,  while  the  work  of  clearing 
it  often  makes  it  rough  and  cloddy. 

You  will  see  from  this  that  it  is  hard 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  clear¬ 
ing,  because  I  do  not  know  how  many 
stumps  you  will  have  to  blast.  The  usual 
cost  of  clearing  Long  Island  land  varies 
from  $75  to  $200  per  acre,  most  of 


which  in  for  labor.  If  you  do  most  of 
this  work  yourself  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  keep  the  cost  down  below  $100.  New 
land  should  have  a  heavy  application  of 
lime  before  the  first  crop  is  planted. 

II.  F.  B. 


Kerosene  in  Radiators 

An  inquiry  as  to  the  value  of  anti¬ 
freezing  mixtures  in  automobile  radiators 
leads  me  to  speak  of  the  use  of  kerosene, 
or  coal  oil.  as  a  cooling  medium  for  auto¬ 
mobile  engines.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is 
not  recommended  by  manufacturers,  and 
I  have  never  seen  the  practice  advocated 
in  print;  nevertheless,  if  safe  and  effi¬ 
cient.  kerosene  has  manifest  advantages 
over  chemicals  that  should  make  its  use 
nearly  universal  in  very  cold  climates. 

A  physician  of  my  acquaintance  has 
used  kerosene  of  the  ordinary  commercial 
grade  in  the  radiator  of  his  automobile 
for  at  least  four  seasons,  and  lias,  by  this 
means,  kept  his  ear  in  commission 
through  the  coldest  weather  without  the 
inconvenience  of  frequently  emptying  and 
refilling  the  radiator  with  water,  and 
without  danger  from  freezing.  Another 
physician  in  ray  neighborhood,  following 
the  example  of  the  first  mentioned,  has 
used  kerosene  in  the  same  way  for  two 
seasons  and  with  equally  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Roth  are  continuing  the  practice 
this  year.  I  have  been  told  of  others 
who  use  kerosene,  hut  the  above  are  the 
only  two  instances  that  have  come  under 
ray  personal  observation. 

These  two  instances  of  the  successful 
use  of  kerosene  do  not.  of  course,  prove 
that  there  is  no  danger  in  the  use  of  an 
inflammable  liquid  in  the  radiator  of  an 
automobile,  but  these  operators,  and  prob¬ 
ably  others,  have  as  yet  found  no  reason 
for  discontinuing  the  practice.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  kerosene  upon  the  rubber  hose 
connections  of  the  engines  is  hut  slowly 
detrimental,  though,  if  it  made  their  re¬ 
newal  necessary  each  year,  that  would  be 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  convenience 
afforded  by  a  non-freezing  liquid  in  that 
place. 

The  cars  used  by  these  physicians  are 
of  two  medium-priced  makes.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  high  degree  of  heat  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  cooling  system  of  some  ears 
would  make  this  use  of  kerosene  inad¬ 
visable,  if  not  dangerous;  in  fact,  I  know 
of  its  having  been  tried  and  discontinued 
by  one  operator  of  a  truck.  I  have  not 
personally  tried  this  method  of  cooling  an 
engine  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  op¬ 
erate  my  car  in  very  cold  weather ;  I 
shall  adopt  "it.  however,  when  occasion 
requires  unless  I  learn  later  of  some  good 
reason  for  not  doing  so.  and  if  any  reader 
of  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  knows  that  this  practice 
is  unsafe,  he  may  save  me  and  others 
from  disaster  by  giving  us  the  result  of 
his  observation  or  experience.  M.  B.  D. 


One  Hundred  Farm  Fruit  Trees 

Where  is  it  going  to  end? 

One  hundred  chickens  on  each  farm; 
100  fruit  trees  on  each  farm;  raise  a 
calf  for  meat  on  each  farm ;  keep  two 
hogs  on  each  farm ;  half  an  acre  of  small 
fruits  on  each  farm ;  two  to  live  stands 
of  bees  on  each  farm;  eight  to  10  sheep 
on  each  farm ;  two  cows  on  each  farm  ; 
a  gootl  garden  on  each  farm.  I  put  the 
question  of  the  100  fruit  trees  up  to  two 
or  three  of  our  most  successful  members 
at  the  Grange  here,  and  they  were  both 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
doubtful  proposition.  They  were  prune 
growers  and  dairymen  and  one  has  apples, 
and  were  confident  that  with  the  insect 
and  other  orchard  pests,  and  the  fact 
that  they  all  require  attention  at  the 
same  time  that  other  Spring  work  is 
pressing  they  were  most  sure  to  be  neg¬ 
lected.  One  said  the  only  good  garden 
in  his  neighborhood  was  that  of  an  old 
man  who  devoted  his  whole  time  to  it. 
Incidentally,  the  man  who  has  the  apples 
remarked  that  they  were  just  one  too 
many.  They  agreed  that  ‘‘prunes  and 

dairying”  were  a  good  combination. 

This  is  the  day  when  it  requires  an 
expert  to  conduct  almost  any  line  of  work, 
and  a  lot  of  special  tools  for  each  one. 
I  shall  watch  the  lists  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  Let  me  see — there  are  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  pruu.s  and  plums,  eher- 
ries,  about  10  to  20  of  each.  Ten  trees 
of  apples  when  they  get  to  bearing  would 
give  from  50  to  100  or  more  bushels. 
Well,  an  average  family  might  use  the 
smaller  amount,  but  what  about  the  mar- 
keting?  it*  s.  wallas. 

Massachusetts. 
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YES  SIR!  The  more  dollars  I  can  spend 
in  fertilizer  the  better  off  I  am,  just  so 
long  as  each  additional  dollar  returns  its  pro¬ 
fit”  The  Question  is 

Not  How  Little  but 

How  Much  Fertilizer! 

Can  You  Use  to  Advantage 

Your  investment  in  land,  buildings,  stock, 
and  machinery  is  fixed — and  must  be  carried  regard¬ 
less  of  the  size  of  your  crops.  The  way  to  make  this 
entire  investment  pay  a  bigger  profit  is  by  using  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  same  labor,  the  same  work  horses,  the 
same  machinery,  the  same  land  —  with  fertilizer 
added — will  earn  a  bigger  return. 

Figure  fertilizer  on  a  business  basis.  The 
more  dollars  invested  at  a  profit,  the  better — and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  your  investment  in  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  $10  or  $10,000.  The  important  point  is, 
“What  investment  will  bring  you  the  maximum  years 
profits  from  your  farming  operations?” 

Are  You  Using  Enough  Fertilizer? 

Increase  your  plantfood  application  this  spring  by 
uoing  higher  grade  fertilizer.  Buy  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  14  per  cent,  of  total  available  plantfood — phosphoric  acid, 
ammonia  and  potash.  High  grade  fertilizer  furnishes  plant- 


Write  for  our  interesting  bulletin  on  fertilizer 


Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

1432  The  Munsey  Building 
Baltimore 


932  Postal  Telegraph  Building 
Chicago 


W$JA 


Fertilizer  Feeds  the  Crops  that  Feed  the  World 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Making  a  Septic  Tank 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  27,  101S,  page 
919.  I  read  the  query :  “Can  you  tell  any¬ 
thing  about  septic  tanks,  how  to  build 
them,  and  do  they  always  work  properly?” 

No  one  in  the  country  is  more  interest¬ 
ed  in  them  than  I.  The  tank  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  picture  will  do  what 
is  needed.  This  cesspool  will  co6t  about 
$5  if  the  farmer  can  build  it  himself,  and 
will  require  one  load  of  farm  stones,  not 
too  large;  one  load  of  gravel,  not  too 
coarse,  and  five  sacks  of  cement.  This 
builds  a  cesspool  6x3x3  ft.,  and  large 
enough  for  a  family  of  five  or  six  persons. 
The  cover  should  be  tight,  a  slab  of  stone 
or  of  cement  reinforced  with  seven  to  nine 
inches  of  soil  on  top,  and  should  not  have 
any  ventilating  pipe,  as  the  bacteria  that 
work  in  it  are  the  kind  that  work  without 
air  only. 

This  tank  is  in  effect  a  settling  tank 
and  can  be  built  of  any  size,  shape  or 
material,  so  long  as  it  is  large  enough  to 
hold  one  day’s  sewage  of  the  family,  and 
so  long  as  the  sewage  comes  in  so  slowly 


to  use  on  the  same  plan.  On  the  Scranton 
watershed  there  is  a  system  of  tanks  like 
this  in  use.  This  tank  works.  It  will  not 
fill  up.  It  will  not  freeze,  although  it  is 
so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  because 
the  action  of  the  bacteria  gives  off  heat. 
Washday  has  no  effect  on  this  tank,  not 
any  at  all.  It  takes  care  of  the  kitchen 
sink,  the  washtub,  the  bath,  and  all.  It 
does  away  with  all  outside  cesspools,  out¬ 
side  closets;  in  fact,  of  all  such  objec¬ 
tionable  conditions  that  are  a  menace  to 
health  for  all  time.  e.  j.  c.  ei.exer. 

Pennsylvania. 


Relation  of  Pulley  and  Belt 

I  noticed  in  the  recent  articles  on  farm 
power  the  recommendation  that  the  en¬ 
gine  pulley  should  be  wider  than  the  belt. 
Do  you  think  this  is  necessary  where  the 
engine  and  machine  are  well  lined  up  and 
kept  so,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sawmill? 

Jeffrey,  N.  H.  b.  s. 

The  service  rendered  by  a  belt  depends 
to  no  little  extent  upon  the  diameter, 
width  and  kind  of  pulleys  over  which  it 
is  run.  Generally  speaking,  the  larger 


Sectional  View  of  Sc/ilic  Tank 


that  the  solids  have  time  to  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  and  will  do  all  that  is 
expected  of  it.  The  tank  ehould  be  con¬ 
nected  to  the  house  with  a  four-inch  tile 
drain,  every  joint  cemented  and  rubbed 
smooth  on  the  inside.  This  should  be  not 
less  than  10  feet  long,  meaning  from  the 
house  to  the  tank,  and  should  have  a  tilt 
of  one-half  inch  per  foot.  It  enters  half 
way  up  the  .side  of  the  tank.  The  outlet 
is  to  be  a  little  higher,  and  should  be  of 
four-inch  tile  laid  with  open  joints,  so 
frfae  clear  water  that  passes  out  can  pass 
into  the  soil  at  each  point. 

This  drain  should  be  from  15  to  20  feet 
long,  and  laid  on  a  tilt  of  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  to  the  foot.  The  end  of  this  drain 
may  also  terminate  in  a  hole  dug  a  few 
feet  deep  and  filled  in  with  crushed  stone 
or  gravel.  The  slanting  elbow,  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  tank,  connected  with  the  out¬ 
let.  is  to  keep  the  scum  that  forms  in  the 
tank,  as  in  the  scum  a  form  of  bacteria  is 
working  to  purify  the  sewage. 

The  only  solid  left  in  this  tank  is  the 
mineral  part ;  this  amounts  to  very  little 
in  a  year.  It  will  not  freeze  so  long  as 
the  house  is  occupied.  There  are  two  rea¬ 
sons  for  this,  first,  the  character  of  the 
water  entering  the  tank,  and  second,  be¬ 
cause  bacteria  in  working  produce  heat. 
The  sewage  should  not  stand  in  the  tank. 
If  the  expected  flow  is  cut  down,  dilute  it 
with  water.  The  water  flowing  from  the 
outlet  is  a  clear  liquid,  and  is  harmless. 
Scientists  have  proven  by  experiments 
that  sewage  will  become  purified  and  ren¬ 
dered  entirely  harmless  if  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  a  tank  where  a  sort  of  “friendly 
bacteria”  eat  up  or  destroy  all  poisonous 
matter. 

A  tank  constructed  along  these  linos 
will  cost  very  little  and  the  question  of 
sewage  disposal  is  effectually  settled  for 
all  time.  Any  plumber  or  anybody  handy 
with  tools  will  understand  how  to  put  in 
the  necessary  “traps”  in  order  to  prevent 
poisonous  gases  from  entering  the  resi¬ 
dences  from  the  sewer  pipes  or  from  the 
septic  tank.  Any  good  physician  will 
strongly  advise  the  l?est  obtainable,  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  more  disease  is 
caused  by  bad  water,  bad  sanitation,  out¬ 
side  closets  and  cesspools  than  from  any 
other  source.  The  saving  in  doctor’s  bills 
alone  will  pay  a  very  good  return  on  the 
amount  invested  in  a  sane  and  sanitary 
system  of  this  kind. 

If  you  put  ventilation  in,  the  anaerobic 
bacteria  would  not  work.  They  are  germs 
that  work  without  air,  only,  and  change 
the  solids  into  this  clear  liquid  which 
passes  away  through  the  outlet.  It  can 
be  made  large  enough  for  a  whole  village 


the  pulleys  can  be  the  better  for  the  belt, 
as  flexing  and  bending  is  not  so  acute, 
and  so  great  a  tension  is  not  necessary 
to  prevent  slipping  because  of  the  greater 
surface  in  contact  with  the  pulley,  and 
the  higher  belt  speed  caused  by  the 
greater  pulley  circumference.  Increase 
in  pulley  diameter  is  limited,  though,  by 
at  least  two  factors,  the  high  cost  as  the 
diameter  increases  and  the  increasing  belt 
speed.  The  velocity  of  the  belt  should 
not  be  greater  than  about  4.500  feet  per 
minute.  The  pulley  face  too  should  in 
all  cases  have  a  width  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  the  belt  used  with  it,  and 
should  in  addition  be  slightly  crowned  or 
larger  in  the  center,  so  that  the  belt  will 
run  to  the  center  and  keep  away  from 
the  edge,  as  nothing  will  ruin  a  belt 
much  quicker  than  crimping  over  the 
edge  of  a  pulley  that  is  too  narrow  for 
it  or  is  out  of  line.  Even  a  flanged  pul¬ 
ley  should  be  wider  so  that  the  belt  will 
run  in  the  middle  and  avoid  wear  on  the 
flanges. 

Carl  G  Barth  in  the  American 
Machinist  of  February  11,  1915,  gives  the 
formula  appearing  below  in  which  P 
represents  the  width  of  the  pulley  face 
in  inches,  and  B  the  width  of  the  belt, 
as  a  means  of  finding  the  proper  width 
pulley  for  a  given  belt.  Formula — P  = 
1  3/10B  plus  %,  that  is,  the  width  of 
the  belt  is  multiplied  by  1  3/16  and  % 
of  an  inch  added  to  the  product  to  obtain 
the  proper  pulley  width.  This  would 
mean  that  a  9%  or  10-in.  pulley  would 
be  used  with  an  8-in.  belt.  This  formula 
is  designed  for  machine-shop  practice  and 
of  course  would  not  be  used  in  the  rough 
and  tumble  engineering  practice  of  the 
farm.  It  is  simply  given  here  to  show 
the  importance  attached  to  proper  pulley 
widths  by  big  belt  users.  A  second  Barth 
formula  uses  slightly  smaller  factors,  but 
the  one  given  is  the  preferred  one.  The 
point  is  to  secure  pulleys  that  are  wider 
than  the  belt  and  slightly  crowned,  so 
that  the  belt  runs  to  the  middle  and  is 
kept  from  crimping  over  the  edge,  which 
is  ruinous.  R.  H.  S. 


A  Tartar  for  Leaks 

If  tar  will  keep  water  out  of  a  boat, 
why  will  it  not  keep  it  in  a  pail?  Metal 
containers  are  expensive,  and  of  such  thin 
material  that  they  soon  give  out,  as  the 
Irishman  remarked,  “as  was  the  intin- 
tiou,”  perhaps,  of  the  makers.  Certainly 
nowadays  none  of  them  can  be  said  to 
outlive  their  usefulness.  By  the  use  of  an 
artificial  tar  or  cement,  not  the  thin  pine 
tar  of  the  South,  the  thing  can  be  done, 
and  the  life  of  a  sieve-like  pail  of  wood 


or  metal  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  espe¬ 
cially  for  all  cold  weather  uses  about  the 
farm  buildings. 

A  pound  or  eo  or  rosin  is  pounded 
rather  fine,  mixed  with  say  one-quarter 
its  weight  of  grease,  and  slowly  melted 
in  pot  or  skillet,  with  frequent  stirring, 
until  it  becomes  a  smooth  and  sticky 
mass.  A  piece  of  strong  cotton  cloth  is 
fitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  coming- 
up  around  the  edges,  and  pressed  into  the 
tar,  which  has  been  liberally  daubed  over 
the  bottom,  while  pail  is  hot.  More 
than  one  thickness  may  be  used,  or 
patches  of  any  size  or  shape  put  on  and 
doubled,  if  desired.  If  the  tar  is  not  too 
-thick,  so  as  to  he  brittle,  these  repairs 
endure  frost  well,  and  only  yield  to  Sum¬ 
mer  heat,  and  then  not  so  readily  if  the 
container  is  kept  right  side  up.  Other¬ 
wise  the  tar  will  flow  like  water.  In  any 
event,  these  pails  can  be  used  many 
months  in  the  year,  and  where  solder  is 
not  to  be  had,  or  the  article  too  far  gone 
for  its  use.  G.  S.  P. 

Maine. 


Converting  Well  Into  Cistern 

I  would  like  some  advice  in  regard  to 
converting  an  old  dug  well  into  a  cistern. 
The  well  is  22  feet  deep,  walled  with  reg¬ 
ular  24-in.  well  tile,  and  seldom  has  more 
than  two  or  three  feet  of  water  in  it :  it 
goes  dry  in  Summer.  My  idea  was  to  ce¬ 
ment.  the  bottom  and  lead  the  joints  if  it 
would  be  possible.  As  I  do  not  know  how 
to  go  about  it,  especially  the  joints,  I 
would  appreciate  suggestions  from  anyone 
who  has  had  experience  with  anything  of 
this  kind.  J.  A.  E. 

Berlin  Center,  O. 

If  the  joints  between  these  tiles  are 
tight,  I  would  suggest  cementing  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  well  with  concrete  and  trying 
it  as  a  cistern  iu  the  hope  that  the  dirt 
packed  about  the  outside  of  the  tiles 
would  seal  the  joints  sufficiently  to  hold 
water.  If  they  do  not  prove  to  be  .suffi¬ 
ciently  watertight,  they  can  be  sealed 
later.  If  the  surrounding  soil  is  clay,  I 
should  expect  to  find  the  joints  between 
the  tiles  pretty  well  sealed  by  it ;  if  not, 
they  may  have  to  he  closed  by  packing  or 
by  an  outside  shell  of  concrete,  though  the 
latter  would  involve  considerable  labor  iu 
excavating.  M.  B.  D. 


Send;  ISQsMpney  ! 


LADIES!  the  Comfort,  Quality  and  Style 
of  these  RED  CROSS  NURSES’  COM¬ 
FORT  SHOES  make  them  the  greatest 
house-shoe  value  ever  offered.  That  is  why  we  send 
them  on  approval.  No  Money  in  Advimce.  The 
shoes  must  and  will  convince  you,  otherwise  you  willji 


' 


not  be  out  a 

rinny.  We 
n  vite 
you  to  try 
rheiu  at 
our  risk. 

Soft,  black 
glove- fitting 
kid  leather. 

Easy  as  vel¬ 
vet  on  tender 
feet,  .lar- 
proof  rubber 
heels.  Cush¬ 
ion  soles  that 
make  walking  a 
pleasure.  Su¬ 
perior  workman-  — 
ship.  Comfort, 

perfect  fit  and  j  ?, 

ong  wear  com-  Send  NO  Money 

bined  with  style.  Send  no  money.  Just  fill  out  and 
mail  coupon.  Your  pair  will  come  immediately,  pre¬ 
paid.  Don’t  pay  a  cent  until  they  arrive.  Try  them 
on  in  your  own  home.  Enjoy  their  blessed  comfort- 
then  decide  whether  you  want  to  keep  them.  I  f  you 
are  not  delighted  with  their  wonderful  fit,  quality  and 
style,  they  will  not  cost  you  a  penny. 


ASK  FOR 
1919  CATALOG 


.mm  mm  MaA  TMa  Coupon  Today! 


PETER  TURCHON.  Pre*.,  Dept.  1260 

BOSTON  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

Essex  P.  O.  IfuilJitiM .  Poston ,  Mass. 


Semi  postpaid  my  pair  Nil  USES’  COMFORT  shoes. 
I  will  pay  only  $3.85  on  arrix  >il.  I  am  to  judge  them  on 
approval.  My  money  buck  double  quick  it  I  want  it. 
I  risk  nothing. 


Name .  Size 

.Address . . 


i;  Practical  [i 
|  Live  Stock  Books  :• 

£  FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  *• 

^  FEEDS  AND  FEEDING-Henri/  .  $2,50  / 

•*  MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS-  % 

*.  Stocking . 2.00  •. 

*•  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS-Afayo  .  1.75  % 

!•;  PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY  /! 
,*  Day  ,  1.75  .* 

%  BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS-  •* 
Harper . 1.50  •. 

*•  CHEESE  MAKING-Van  Slyke  .  1.75  % 
;•  BUTTER  MAKING— Publo to  .  .  .60  .* 

%  MILK  TESTING — Publow  and  Troy  .60  \ 


Cut  Your  Ditches 


Cuts  ditches,  cleans  out  old 
ditches,  scrapes  and  levels 
land,  grades  roads  quicker, 
cheapernnd  bet  ter  than  any 
other  machine  ever  built.  It’s  the 


With  This 


Sent  cn 
1 0  days* 
Trial 

Cuts  ^-shaped  ditch  up  to4  feet.  Fine  for  ter¬ 
racing.  Lightdralt.  Allsteel;  reversible.  Does 
work  of  J00  men,  and  does  it  better.  Write  for 
catalog  and  prices.  .Sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  You  will  want  a  Simplex. 

SIMPLEX  FARM  DITCHER  CO.,  Inc,,  Box  68,  Owinsboto,  Ky. 


it  has  lots  of  motion,  Dut  mighty  little  power.  So  has 
an  automobile  motor  with  imperfect  or  worn-out 
piston  rings.  Too  much  power  leaks  past  the  rings.  Better  piston 
rings  mean  greater  power.  It  will  pay  you  to  install  a  full  set  of 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 


For  eight  years  these  rings  have  been  taking  the  “slant  out  of  hills.” 
Power  producers  because  they  create  uniform  pressure  all  around  the 
cylinder  wall,  leaving  no  place  for  the  power  to  slip  past. 

Wherever  you  are  you  can  get  McQuay-Norris  Piston 

Rings  to  fit  any  car,  truck,  tractor  or  other  engine.  Jobbers  in  over 
300  distributing  points  carry  complete  stocks  of  sizes  and  oversizes. 
Many  thousands  of  dealers  can  extend  to  you  our  service,  which 
enables  them  to  specify  your  size  requirements  for  practically  every 
make  or  model  of  motor  without  delay. 

Sond  for  *  *To  Have  and  to  Flold  Power”“*u  simple,  clear  rxpluun 

Freo  Booklet  tiou  of  piston  rings,  their  construction  i.nd  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.,  2878  Locust  St.,  St. Louis,  U.S.A. 

To  control  excess  oil  -In  motors  where  flow 
of  oil  is  excessive,  the  use  of  one  McQuay- 
Norris  SupcrcijC  Piston  Ring  in  top  groove  of 
each  piston  will  correct  this  condition.  Iu 
lower  grooves,  McQuay  -  Norris  \efvv^^woo»» 
Piston  Rings  should  always  be  used.  iof 


McQUAY-NORRIS 

RINGS 


©fte  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Profitable  Manurial  Crops 

V\  hat  would  you  sow  as  a  soil  enricher? 
Would  it  be  preferable  to  plant  Crimson 
clover  at  $14  per  bu.  this  Spring  and  plow 
under  early  next  Spring,  or  would  it  be 
just  as  well  or  better  to  sow  Spring  rye 
at  $3.10  per  bu.  this  Spring  and  turn 
under  in  Fall,  and  then  sow  Winter 
rye  and  turn  that  under  in  Spring 
before  potato  planting  time?  Would  Soy 
beans  at  $5.50  per  bu.  planted  this  Spring 
and  turned  under  in  Fall  and  then  land 
sown  to  Winter  rye  be  preferable  to  all 
rye  or  Crimson  clover  as  a  soil  Condi¬ 
tioner?  Would  any  combinations  of 
Crimson  clover,  rye  and  Soy  beans  pro¬ 
duce  more  plant  food  than  each  planted 
alone?  H.  b.  ai. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  would  not  sow  Crimson  clover  in 
your  latitude — certainly  not  in  Spring. 
Crimson  is  a  cool  weather  clover,  and  is 
usually  seeded  in  late  Summer  or  early 
Fall.  It  grows  well  through  the  cool 
Fall  weather  and,  south  of  Philadelphia, 
will  pass  safely  through  the  Winter  and 
make  a  quick  growth  in  Spring.  When 
hot  weather  comes  this  clover  stops  grow¬ 
ing  and  forms  seed — often  when  only 
three  or  four  inches  high.  Thus  if  you 
seeded  it  in  Spring  you  would  get  only 
a  short  growth,  and  by  late  June  the 
clover  would  be  dead.  The  nature  of  this 
clover  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
Red  or  Alsike.  It  will  have  little  value 
in  your  section  except  a«  a  cover  crop 
seeded  in  late  Summer  or  Fall. 
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ALakeEve*y 
Seed  Count 


While 
fair  crop 
better  to 


Spring  rye  would  give  you  a 
for  plowing  under  you  will  do 
seed  oats  and  Canada  peas  as 
a  Spring  crop.  Put  them  in  as  early  as 
the  ground  is  fit.  We  use  one  bushel  of 
the  Canada  peas,  plowed  or  disked  under, 
and  then  three  bushels  of  oats  harrowed 
in.  With  a  seeder  the  peas  and  oats  can 
be  mixed  and  seeded  together.  This  crop 
can  .be  plowed  under  in  late  .Tune  or 
July  and  then  Winter  rye  and  clover 
seeded.  This  will  cover  the  ground 
through  the  Winter  and  give  a  heavy 
growth  to  be  plowed  under  next  Spring 
for  the  potatoes.  You  will  probably  get 
more  organic  matter  in  the  soil  with  these 
crops  than  you  can  with  other  combina¬ 
tions  of  seeds.  We  should  use  fertilizer, 
and  especially  phosphorus,  with  these 
cover  crops,  especially  with  the  oats  and 
peas. 


Small  Fruits  for  Maryland 

I  wish  to  set  out  some  gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes  in  my  garden  this  Spring, 
also  rhubarb  roots  and  strawberry  plants. 
Will  you  advise  me  the  best  varieties  and 
time  of  setting?  C.  a.  b. 

Cambridge.  Md. 

About  40  years  ago  I  found  a  goose¬ 
berry  in  the  hands  of  an  old  Englishman 
in  Queen  Anne  County.  It  was  an  Amer¬ 
ican  variety  similar  to  Iloughton,  but 
much  earlier.  Being  then  conducting  a 
nursery  I  got  up  a  stock  of  it  and  named 
it  Early  Kent,  and  sold  a  good  many 
under  that  name.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  in  1S77  we 
had  quite  a  discussion  over  this  berry. 
Dr.  llexamer  said  it  was  Iloughton. 
Thomas  Meehan  said  it  was  not.  and 
John  Saul  said  it  was  distinct.  Finally 
it  was  refused  listing.  I  closed  out  all  I 
had  left  to  a  New  Jersey  nurseryman  and 
dropped  it.  A  few  years  ago  I  Knight 
some  plants  of  the  Carrie  gooseberry,  and 
found  when  they  fruited  that  T  had  my 
old  Early  Kent  back.  I  do  not  know  any 
better  gooseberry  of  the  American  class. 
Of  the  red  currants  I  grow  the  Wilder 
here  and  find  that  it  does  well  even  in 
our  sandy  soil,  which  is  not  the  best  for 
currants.  The  only  rhubarb  worth  grow¬ 
ing  is  the  Linna'us.  Of  strawberries  there 
is  such  a  host  that  there  is  really  none 
that  is  best  in  all  respects.  For  an  early 
berry  the  Early  Ozark  is  as  good  as  any  : 
for  mid-season  Big  Joe,  and  for  late  Ches¬ 
apeake.  which  is  one  variety  that  may  well 
be  called  best.  Of  the  everbearing  sorts 
the  Progressive  is  best.  They  should  be 
treated  somewhat  as  annuals.  Plant  in 
Spring  and  keep  bloom  off  till  mid-June 
and  then  let  them  bear  till  frost.  Next 
Spring  let  them  bear  the  early  crop  and 
then  turn  them  all  under  and  plant  some 
late  crop.  The  everbearers  will  amount 
to  very  little  after  making  the  early 
crop,  and  it  is  better  to  plant  every 
Spring.  They  are  good  to  have  for  home 
use,  but  are  not  especially  valuable  for 
market.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


DEMEMBER,  no  matter  how  good  the  seed  bed,  your  crop  also  depends  upon  the  way 
the  seed  is  planted.  Too  much  seed  in  any  part  of  the  field  is  a  waste  of  seed,  and  results  in  a 
smaller  crop  not  enough  seed  means  waste  of  land,  and  results  in  smaller  crop.  You  can  plant  the 
seed  exactly  right  over  the  entire  field  with  a 


VAN  BRUNT 

Fertilizer  Disc  Drill 

Yan  Brunt  Drills  are  different — better — because  they  have  these  features: 
Tilting  lever  enables  operator  to  set  the  disc  boots  to  cover  seed  properly 
whether  a  big  or  little  team  is  used,  up  hill  or  down.  It  regulates  depth  of 
planting  with  relation  to  depth  of  furrows  made  by  discs. 

Adjustable  Feed  Gates — Patented — guarantee  an  even  flow  of  seed,  any 
kind  from  alfalfa  to  beans.  Fertilizer  also  handled  just  as  positively. 

Full-floating  axle  drill  is  carried  on  wheel  hubs — no  weight  on  axle 
wheels  travel  without  pitch  or  gather — the  lightest  draft  drill. 

Each  ground  wheel  drives  half  the  drill — load  is  equally  divided — this 
also  makes  drill  steady  running.  No  ratchets,  pawls  or  springs  required  to 
drive  the  machine.  Drill  is  automatically  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  by 
lowering  and  raising  the  discs.  *  J 

Van  Brunt  Drills  are  made  in  all  standard  sizes  and  styles.  There  is 
sure  to  be  a  Van  Brunt  Drill  or  other  John  Deere  implement  that  will  do 
your  work  the  best  way. 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Ill. 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


Valuable  Books —  FREE 

Better  Grain  Yields  from  the  Same  Fields 

— 32  pages  beautifully  illustrated,  telling 
how  to  select,  test  and  plant  seed. 

Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use 
Them.  A  big  156-page  book.  Fullof  valu¬ 
able  farming  information  —  worth  dollars  Tells 
all  about  the  complete  line  of  John  Deere  ma¬ 
chines  listed  below. 


Binders,  Grain  and 
Corn 
Buggies 

Corn  and  Cotton 
Planters 
Corn  Shellers 
Cultivators: 

Alfalfa 
Walking 
Feed  Mills 
Grain  Drills 
Grain  Elevators 
Harrows: 

Disc 
Drag 

Spring  Tooth 


Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Stackers 
Listers 

Manure  Spreaders 
Mowers 

Riding 

Two.RowPIow»: 

Walking 
Wheel 
Tractor 

Stalk  Cutters 
Wagons 
Farm  Engines 
Farm  Tractors 


To  get  these  valuable  books,  state  the  imple" 
ents  in  which  you  are  interested  and  ASK  FOR 
PACKAGE  DF-131. 


T>«  THAO*  MAJtK  OF  QUALITY 
MAM  FAMOVS  wr  COCO  Mnucxrv 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 


Grow  More  Grain  \  * 


Crown 


G  FI  A I  N 

O  R I  LLS 


\ 


Last  year  you  produced  more  grain  because  “Food 
would  win  the  war.”  This  year.  Uncle  Sam  is  ^ 
asking  for  even  greater  grain  production  to  help  him 
establish  a  just  peace  and  save  the  world  from 
anarcht .  L  se  a  Crown  Drill;  put  every  grain  where  it  will  make  the 
best  growth,  d  he  Crown  force  feed  insures  accurate  seeding — can  be 
regulated  instantly.  Powerful  springs  hold  the  discs  to  their  work — 

prevent  skips  on  hard  spots.  You  can  sow  dent 
corn  and  kidney  beans  as  well  as  small  grains — no 
cracked  kernels.  I'he  Crown  fertilizer  feed  will 
handle  dry  or  damp  goods — instantly  regulated. 
Drills  are  made  in  all  sizes,  both  hoe  and  disc. 

Write  at  once  for  1919  Catalog 

Crown  Wheelbarrow  Seeders  make  high-priced  clover  seed 
go  farther.  We  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sowers  and 
Traction  Sprayers. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO,  112  Wayne  St,  PHELPS,  W.  Y. 


ASPINWALL 

Man  Potato  Planter 


THE  first  Successful  Potato  Planter.  Automatic; 

fast  and  accurate.  Opens  furrow,  plants,  covers 
and  marks  next  row.  Needs  no  watching:.  Just  drive. 

Plants  More  Acres  Per  Day 

Does  all  the  work-all  the  time.  Attach-  ~** 
ments  for  peas,  beans  and  fertilizer  fur 
nished  when  desired.  Write  for  FREE 
BOOK  of  valuable  information.  Also 
folder  illustrating  the  complete 
Aspinwall  line:  Cutters, Planters, 

Sprayers,  Diggers  and  Sorters. 

World's  oldest  and  largest 
makers  of  Potato  Machinery 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

680  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


hay 

PRESS 


ower  Prices  Mow 


T)EST  time  now  for  getting  your  new 

engine — prices  lower — prompt  shipments.  More 

Eower,  per  gallon,  from  cheap  Kerosene  than  from 
igh-priced  gasoline.  Easy  to  start  in  any  kind 
of  weather.  Same  engine  also  burns  gasoline. 

OTTAWA 


,  ,*40 styles  and  sizesT 
lor  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

COLL'NS  plow  company 

.044  Hampshire  St..  Quincy,  III.  • 


90  Days  Trial 


-  _  - ie  Engines.  For  all 

outdoor  and  indoor  work.  Sizes  2.  8  4,  6,  6.  7,  S,  9.  10, 
12,  If  and  22  H-P.  Stationary,  Portable  and  Saw-Rig 
styles.  10-Year  Guarantee.  Get  our  catalog  and 
prices  and  see  big  saving  you  can  make  now. 

UnnL  rpAA  Easy  to  understand.  Explains  all 

-"S-esjrw  a  I  CC  about  engines.  Write  today  for 

low^pricea.  OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  694  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


B  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — A  general  strike  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor  designed  to  paralyze  every 
industry  in  the  country,  beginning  next 
Fourth  of  July,  was  decided  upon  Jan. 
17  by  the  National  Labor  Congress  at 
Chicago  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  new 
trial  for  Thomas  J.  Mooney  and  Warren 
Billings  if  Federal  intervention  and  every 
other  means  adopted  to  procure  the  de¬ 
sired"  relief  fail.  The  convention  author¬ 
ized  the  raising  of  a  fund  of  $1,000,000,000 
to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  education  to 
liberate  the  labor  leaders  and  to  promote 
the  proposed  general  strike.  The  con¬ 
vention  adopted  also  resolutions  demand¬ 
ing  that  the  people  of  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many  be  permitted  to  work  out  their  own 
destiny,  that  American  troops  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  Russia  and  that  all  political 
and  industrial  prisoners  receive  the  same 
consideration  as  prisoners  of  war. 

All  the  46  defendants  in  the  I.  W.  W. 
conspiracy  case  were  found  guilty  at  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Cal.,  Jan.  18  by  a  jury  in  the 
United  States  District  Court. 

Jay  Willard  Robinson,  a  native  of 
Miner  County,  South  Dakota,  whose  fore¬ 
bears  as  far  back  as  the  record  of  the 
family  goes  were  American  born,  was.  in¬ 
dicted  in  New  York  Jan.  20  by  a  United 
States  Grand  Jury  charged  with  treason. 
He  is  30  years  old.  Robinson  is  alleged 
to  have  been  employed  in .  Rotterdam  to 
work  as  a  German  spy  in  the  United 
States  by  Frank  Richards,  alleged  Ameri¬ 
can  and  chief  of  the  German  naval  in¬ 
telligence  service.  Robinson  had  gone  to 
Rotterdam,  it  is  alleged,  as  the  messenger 
of  Herman  Wessels  and  Baroness  von 
Ivretschman.  alias  Mme.  Marie  de  Vic- 
toriea,  German  spies  then  at  work  in  New 
York,  and  of  Jeremiah  A.  O’Leary  and 
John  T.  Ryan,  Sinn  Fein  leaders.  Ryan 
was  indicted  Jan.  22.  Ryan  disappeared 
on  May  S,  1018.  the  day  after  that  on 
which  O’Leary  became  a  fugitive  from 
justice.  He  is  believed  to  be  in  Mexico. 
He  served  in  the  American  army  in  the 
Philippines  during  the  Spanish-American 
war  and  was  made  a  Captain.  The  in¬ 
dictment  charges  that  Ryan’s  special 
work  in  behalf  of  the  Imperial  German 
Government,  which  was  at  war  with  the 
United  States,  was  in  protecting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Baroness  von  Kretschman,  .who 
came  here  in  January,  1017,  after,  it  is 
said,  she  had  acquired  status  as.  a  citizen 
of  Chile  through  a  fake  marriage  to  a 
Chilean  named  De  Yictorica  in  Hamburg. 

The  Republican  leaders  who  control  the 
New  York  Legislature  agreed  Jan.  .21 
that  New  York  State  should  share  with 
thefState  of  New  Jersey  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ing  a  vehiculai  tunnel  under  the  Hudson 
River  from  New  York  City  to  Jersey. 
The  cost  will  be  limited  to  $6,000,000 
for  each  State,  and  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  will  make  an  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  for  starting  the  work  im¬ 
mediately. 

WASHINGTON.— January  21  the 
Senate  debated  the  bill  appropriating 
$100,000,000  for  immediate  purchase  of 
sufficient  food  supplies  to  prevent  a  gen¬ 
eral  famine  in  Europe  without  reaching 
a  conclusion  or  a  vote.  The  debate,  how¬ 
ever.  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  state¬ 
ment  had  been  made  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  by  an  independent  packer 
that  behind  the  admitted  need,  for  some 
appropriation  to  extend  food  relief  abroad 
was  a  scheme  to  stabilize  meat  prices  by 
taking  up  surplus  stocks  owned  by  the 
packers  in  Europe,  which  would  prevent 
their  return  to  the  United  States  and  the 
consequent  depression  of  prices. 

A  resolution  calling  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  many  Government  publications 
alleged  to  be  of  dubious  value  was  intro¬ 
duced  Jan.  20  by  Senator  Sherman  (Ill  ) 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Print¬ 
ing.  Senator  Sherman  has  been  one  of 
the  most  consistent  critics  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information  and  its 
chairman,  George  Creel.  His  resolution 
seeks  to  delve  into  the  whole  question  of 
the  Government  maintenance  of  press 
bureaus  and  the  distribution  of  “litera¬ 
ture”  in  the  form  of  news  letters  and 
bulletins  of  an  official  character  with 
which  the  mails  are  flooded. 

Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette  was 
cleared  formally  Jan.  16  on  the  charge 
of  disloyal  utterances.  His  fellow  Sena¬ 
tors  voted.  50  to  21.  to  exonerate  him  be¬ 
cause  his  speech  in  St.  Paul  Sept.  20. 
1017.  “does  not  justify  any  action  by  the 
Senate,”  according  to  the  committee’s 
finding. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
listened  Jan.  21  to  a  review  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  Thomas  F.  Logan,  lobbyist  for 
the  packers  in  Washington,  who  told  of 
his  recent  trip  to  Europe  in  company  with 
Chairman  Edward  N.  Hurley  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  and  Food 
Administrator  Herbert  Hoover.  On  the 
witness  stand  Logan  admitted  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  various  large  business  interests 
at  an  aggregate  retainer  of  $2,700  a 
month,  which  combination  of  salaries  was 
continued  during  T  ogan’s  attendance  with 
Chairman  Hurley  and  Food  Administra¬ 
tor  Hoover  at  the  recent  interallied  con¬ 
ference,  where  he  sat  unofficially  as  one 
of  the  members  of  the  conference.  The 
purpose  of  the  gathering  was  to  discuss 
America’s  potentialities  as  the  source  of 
food  supply  for  Europe  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  continent-wide  shortage  of  necessities 
of  life.  The  expenses  of  his  trip  to 
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Europe,  Logan  said,  were  borne  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS.— A  pe¬ 
tition  was  circulated  Jan.  18  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  calling  upon 
Thomas  W.  Gregory,  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States,  to  take  action  to  pre¬ 
vent  “a  recurrence  of  -this  immoral  and 
illegal  price  fixing”  on  hogs.  Members 
of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  say 
that  while  the  protest  deals  with  but 
one  commodity,  important  in  itself,  it 
foreshadows  a  nationwide  movement  on 
the  part  of  men  in  the  trade  to  insist  that 
governmental  restriction  on  all  trade  be 
removed  so  that  prices  may  be  determined 
not  by  official  dictum  but  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Federal  farm  loan  bonds  may  be  bought 
now  from  all  of  the  12  land  banks  under 
a  new  Treasury  policy  ordered  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Glass,  and  modifying  the  former 
plan  by  which  farm  loan  bonds  were  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  Treasury  and  kept  off 
the  market  until  after  all  Liberty  loans 
were  floated.  About  a  million  dollars  of 
the  bonds  have  been  sold  by  the  Federal 
land  banks  since  January  1,  when  the 
new  policy  was  adopted.  The  bonds  bear 
414  per  cent  interest,  sell  at  one-half  per 
cent  above  par  and  are  exempt  from 
Federal  taxes.  Since  Nov.  1  the  Treas¬ 
ury  has  absorbed  $9,500,000  of  farm  loan 
bonds. 

Japan  now  has  a  monopoly  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  goods  trade  with  Manchuria,  though 
only  about  15  years  ago  The  United 
States  supplied  90  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
goods  imported  by  Manchuria,  according 
to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Yokohama. 

With  sales  running  more  than  $1,100,- 
000  and  prices  reaching  new  high  levels 
Funsten  Bros.  &  Co.  opened  at  St.  Louis 
Jan.  20  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  fur 
auction  ever  held  in  the  world.  More 


than  500  buyers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  as  well  as  representatives  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris  concerns  attended  the 
opening.  The  total  value  of  the  offering 
was  estimated  to  be  between  $8,000,000 
and  $10,000,000.  The  first  lot  of  the 
sale,  containing  50  extra  large,  fine  seal¬ 
skins,  brought  $68  a  skin.  Other  lots 
brought  $61,  $59  and  $57.  Lots  of  squir¬ 
rel  sold  for  66  and  67  cents  a  skin,  a 
big  advance  over  prices  recorded  at  the 
last  January  sale. 

PROHIBITION.— The  25  prohibition 
and  Anti-Saloon  League  organizations 
have  agreed  c-a  a  “bone  dry”  Federal  act 
to  be  presented  to  Congress,  according  to 
a  bulletin  issued  Jan  17  from  National 
Anti-Saloon  League  headquarters.  Ten¬ 
tatively  it  includes  the  following  provis¬ 
ions  :  Appointment  of  Federal  commis¬ 
sioners  to  enforce  the  act.  with  power  to 
prescribe  1  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  wine  for 
.sacramental  purposes  and  alcohol  for  non- 
prohibited  purposes.  Fixing  of  adequate 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  act.  The 
importation,  exportation  and  possession 
of  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  pur¬ 
poses  to  be  prohibited.  All  intoxicating 
liquors  illegally  possessed  and  all  imple¬ 
ments  used  in  their  illegal  manufacture 
to  be  contraband.  An  adequate  search 
and  seizure  provision.  The  sale  of  alco¬ 
holic  patent  or  proprietary  mediums  calla¬ 
ble  of  being  used  as  a  beverage  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  same  safeguards  as  the 
sale  of  alcohol.  Such  other  provisions 
as  will  “destroy  every  vestige  of  the  bev¬ 
erage  liquor  traffic  throughout  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions.”  The  search 
and  seizure  provision  is  intended  to  make 
it  illegal  for  persons  to  store  liquor  in 
their  homes  and  it  is  planned  to  give  the 
right  to  Federal  agents  to  search  prem¬ 
ises  and  confiscate  liquor  that  may  be 
discovered. 


February  1,  1919 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  meet¬ 
ing  at  Horticultural  Hall, '  Boston,  Feb. 
11  and  12  is  the  25th  anniversary  of  that 
association. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  take  place  at  Horticultural 
Hall.  Boston,  Feb.  12.  The  Boston  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardeners’  Association  is  to  join  with 
this  meeting.  A  plan  will  be  presented 
to  include  all  members  of  local  associa¬ 
tions  through  their  own  organizations. 

At  the  Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry 
Show,  opening  Jan.  21.  more  than  13,000 
birds  were  exhibited.  The  United  States 
Gove  raiment  was  among  the  exhibitors, 
and  showed  a  number  of  birds  bred  at 
the  Government  Poultry  Farm  at  Belts- 
ville.  Md.  The  principal  pigeon  exhibit 
was  in  a  movable  pigeon  loft,  like  those 
used  on  the  western  front.  Twelve  birds 
having  flight  records  of  more  than  1,000 
miles  were  also  on  view. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Potato  Association  is 
scheduled  for  February  11  and  12  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  A 
very  complete  and  interesting  program 
has'  been  provided.  The  business  sessions 
will  be  largely  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  revision  of  the  plans  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  certification,  of  seed  fields  this 
coming  year.  Among  the  speakers  of 
note  included  in  this  program  will  be 
W.  P>.  Duryea,  secretary  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Potato  Association ;  Major  E. 
P.  Prentice,  Mount  Hope  Farm,  Will- 
iamstown.  Mass.,  a  potato  breeder  of 
note,  and  E.  L.  Markell,  in  charge  of 
car  inspection  service  in  New  York. 
Along  with  questions  of  seed  improvement 
and  seed  potato  problems  will  'be  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  of  enlarging  the  in¬ 
to  include  loading  sta- 


'  spection  service 
tions. 


YOU  want  a  tractor  that  will  do 
draft-horse  work.  To  do  that  work 
you  must  have  a  "Draft-Horse” 
type  of  motor.  A  tractor  motor  should  be 
built  along  the  lines  of  a  strong,  powerful 
draft  horse— that  is  exactly  what  you  get 
in  the  Avery  “Draft-Horse”  motor. 

The  Avery  Motor  is  of  the  Opposed 
Type.  We  selected  the  opposed  type  of 
motor  over  the  twin-cylinder  and  the 
four-cylinder  automobile  type  because: 
its  length  distributes  the  weight  better 
between  the  front  and  rear  wheels;  its 
narrower  width  makes  possible  a  shorter 
crankshaft  with  only  two  bearings;  it  runs 
at  a  lower  speed  and  hence  requires  less 
gears  in  the  transmission,  and  makes 
possible  a  “direct  drive”  in  high,  low, 
reverse  and  in  the  belt. 

We  build  the  Avery  motor  with 
the  heaviest  crankshaft  in  any  tractor 
motor,  practically  unbreakable.  Five- 
ring  pistons  and  valves  in  the  head,  which 
mean  power  and  economy.  Tliermo-si- 


Write  for  the  New  Avery  Catalog 

telling  about  Avery  Tractors ,  Motor  Cultivators,  Plows 
and  Threshers.  Alsoask  for  the  Avery  tree  Tractor  Cor- 
rcspondenee  Course  and  the  Avery  Special  Circular  en¬ 
titled  “100  Questions  and  Answers  to  Tractor  Iroublcs. 
See  Samples  at  the  Nearest  Avery  Dealer. 


AVERY  COMPANY 


2024  Iowa  Street 
PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


Motor  Farming,  Threshing 
and  Road  Building  Machinery 
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Sterilization  of  Greenhouse  Soil 

My  brother  used  to  steam  his  green¬ 
house  beds  for  lettuce  rot,  and  found  it 
successful  as  far  as  results  were  con¬ 
cerned,  but  it  had  to  be  steamed  fresh 
every  time  a  crop  of  lettuce  was  removed, 
therefore  much  work.  Now  he  finds  him¬ 
self  minus  his  farm  hand  and  wants  to 
know  if  there  is  a  better  way  to  treat 
soil  for  lettuce  rot.  I  think  I  heard  of 
some  sort  of  formaldehyde  treatment. 
Can  you  explain?  M.  G. 

Mohnton,  Pa. 

Steam  sterilization  of  greenhouse  soil 
is  recognized  as  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  method  to  use  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  “damping  off”  and  “lettuce  drop.” 
provided  there  is  considerable  soil  to  be 
sterilized  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
steam.  When  the  work  is  carefully  done 
it  should  not  be  necessary  to  sterilize 
before  every  crop  of  lettuce  is  to  be 
planted.  Soil  sterilization  with  formal¬ 
dehyde  is  practical  in  small  greenhouses 
or  plant  beds,  provided  the  solution  can 
be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price.  Local 
druggists  are  charging  00  cents  per  pound, 
while  I  bought  two  100-pound  drums  of 
it  recently  at  17  cents  per  pound.  The 
solution  was  made  up  of  three  pints  of 
formaldehyde  to  every  50  gallons  of 
water.  It  was  sprinkled  onto  the  spaded 
soil  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  every 
square  foot  of  soil  surface.  As  soon  as 


" My  estimate  is  that  for  a  single 
year  if  all  of  the  farmers  in  the  United 
States  had  used  the  Oliver  chilled 
plows  instead  of  the  regular  steel  or 
iron  plows,  the  saving  in  labor  would 
have  totalled  the  sum  of  forty -five 
million  dollars.” 

—From  Report  in  Congressional 
Record  by  Senate  Statistician, 
45th  Congress  (1877-1879). 


The  answer  to  the  statement  recorded  by  the 
Senate  Statistican  of  the  45  th  Congress  that  a 
saving  in  labor  of  forty-five  million  dollars  would 
result  to  American  farmers  through  the  use  of 
Oliver  plows  is  found  today  in  the  universal  de¬ 
mand  for  Oliver  products. 

Even  as  early  as  the  45th  Congress  (1877-1879) 
Oliver  quality  had  been  proven  in  actual  practice 
and  Oliver  leadership  in  providing  plows  that 
assured  better  seed  beds  already  established. 


The  agricultural  history  of  the  years  that  have 
followed  has  borne  out  the  correctness  of  this 
statement. 


it  had  been  applied,  the  ground  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  mate  and  blankets  for  24  hours, 
when  the  covering  was  removed. 

The  fumes  of  the  formaldehyde  must 
be  out  of  the  soil  before  the  seed  can  be 
planted,  otherwise  the  germination  will 
be  destroyed.  It  usually  requires  10  days 
or  two  weeks  for  the  gas  to  escape.  The 
process  will  be  quickened  if  the  soil  is 
loosened  up  to  a  depth  of  about  six  inches. 
I)o  not  turn  the  ground  over,  because  in 
so  doing  some  of  the  soil  below  which  did 
not  get  disinfected  might  be  brought  to 
the  surface  and  later  the  growing  crop 
would  be  infected.  Another  helpful  thing 
a  grower  can  do  is  to  remove  carefully 
and  promptly  any  diseased  plants,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  “crust”  of  the  soil  where 
they  grew,  so  that  some  of  the  infection 
will  be  prevented.  R.  w.  d. 


Seeding  Sweet  Clover  Early 

I  have  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
trying  to  get  a  stand  of  Sweet  clover,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  spot,  which 
I  cannot  account  for.  This  did  so  well  I 
am  anxious  to  try  again.  The  first  trial 
was  with  a  nurse  crop  of  oats  in  the 
Spring :  other  time  sowed  clover  seed  on 
frozen  ground  in  late  Winter.  I  have  a 
plot  that  received  manure  and  about  a 
ton  of  ground  limestone  per  acre  last 
Spring,  which  was  in  a  soiling  crop  the 
past  season,  and  sowed  to  rye  this  Fall. 
Would  you  advise  turning  this  rye  under, 
and  would  that  lime  still  be  effective  with¬ 
out  more?  Or  would  it  be  better  to  start 
anew?  If  sunlight,  is  injurious  to  the 
inoculation  bacteria,  how  do  they  manage 
when  the  seed  is  sown  on  the  frozen 
ground,  as  some  advocate?  From  experi¬ 
ence.  at  what  season  has  the  seeding 
proved  most  successful  on  sandy  loam 
soil  with  or  without  a  nurse  crop? 

Bristol.  Conn.  c.  <T.  A. 

After  many  years’  experience  in  grow¬ 
ing  Sweet  clover,  the  only  proper  way.  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  sow  the  unhulled  and 
sow  it  now,  just  as  soon  as  you  can  get 
the  seed,  at  the  rate  of  20  lhs.  per  acre 
on  top  of  the  ground,  or  on  top  of  the 
snow,  where  there  is  snow.  The  freezing 
and  thawing  of  late  Winter  and  early 
Spring  will  rot  off  the  hull,  and  it  will 
germinate  as  soon  as  the  first  mild  days 
come  in  the  Spring,  and  keep  ahead  of  the 
weeds  and  drought,  while  if  sown  in  the 
Spring  in  many  seasons  the  severe  dry 
weather,  such  as  we  had  last  season, 
might  kill  the  young  plants  before  they 
had  growth  enough  to  withstand  it.  I 
would  not  turn  under  the  rye.  but  sow 
the  unhulled  at  once  on  it.  and  you  ought 


Oliver  predominance  has  kept  pace  with  the  remark¬ 
able  progress  of  American  agriculture  in  the  past  half- 
century — with  its  doubling  of  farm  area,  its  tripling  of  pro¬ 
duction,  its  tremendous  reduction  of  costand  human  labor. 

Today,  as  we  stand  just  on  the  threshold  of  modern 
power  farming,  Oliver  leadership  and  progressiveness  are 
signallized  as  emphatically  as  in  the  early  days.  A  large 
majority  of  tractor  manufacturers  have  openly  declared 
their  preference  for  Oliver  plows  and  tractor  implements 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  their  tractors. 


^  ouven  ftAvr 

‘Oliver  Plowed  Pields 
Bring  Greatest  Yields ” 


This  preference  is  based  on  sheer  merit.  It  has  been 
earned  by  Oliver’s  thorough  knowledge  of  soil  conditions, 
plow  design,  plow  hitches,  tractor  construction  and 
operation.  It  has  been  held  and  cemented  by  Oliver’s 
country-wide  service  organization. 

In  the  “Statement  of  Yesterday — proved  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  generation — holding  promise  of  greater  achieve¬ 
ments  in  this  new  era  of  American  agriculture — you  will 
find  ample  justification  for  Oliver’s  slogan:  “Plow  Makers 
for  the  World.” 


Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


JPhi 
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to  gut  ;i  fine  oven  stand  of  Sweet  clover, 
especially  with  the  dressing  of  manure 
and  lime,  ae  Sweet  clover,  and,  in  fact,  all 
clovers,  like  lime.  As  for  inoculation.  I 
have  never  used  it.  and  really  have  never 
seen  any  unusual  results  from  its  use  by 
others.  Sown  now.  1  think  a  nurse  crop 
would  not  be  a  disadvantage,  but  sown 
in  the  Spring  the  grain  takes  all  the  mois¬ 
ture.  I  think  the  rye  field  would  be  an 
ideal  spot  as  described  by  C.  J.  A.  for 
Sweet  clover,  and  he  would  be  almost  cer¬ 
tain  of  a  stand  if  sown  now. 

A.  BLOOMINGDAIyE. 
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529  So.  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


'T'HE  only 
x  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs,  H.  R.  Ely  $1.75 
Old  Time  Gardens 

By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 

Haunts  By  M.  O.  Wright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Vuggar  L60 

For  Sale  by 
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A  Visit  to  Chimney  Top 

What  It  Is. — Chimney  Top  Rook  is  a 
solid  rock,  something  like  100  feet  high, 
situated  on  a  high  pinnacle  of  Chimney 
Top  Mountain  in  Washington  County, 
East  Tennessee.  This  mountain  is  about 
3,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  it  means  a 
long  hard  climb  to  reach  the  rock.  It 
takes  a  person  with  plenty  of  nerve  to 
climb  the  rock  after  it  is  reached.  It  was 
on  a  quiet,  peaceful  Sabbath  afternoon  in 
early  November  that  I.  in  company  with 
my  14-year-old  son  and  two  neighbor  boys 
of  about  the  same  age,  visited  the  rock. 
While  going  up  the  mountain  I  bragged  as 
much  as  the  boys  about  how  “I'd  go  up 
on  the  rock,”  “I'd  never  hi1  afraid,”  etc., 
but  when  I  stood  beneath  it.  and  gazed  up 
at  its  awful  height,  saw  its  solemn  gran¬ 
deur.  I  felt  weak  and  trembly.  All  the 
blood  in  my  body  seemed  to  be  surging 
in  the  ends  of  my  toes.  I  seemed  to  be 
standing  in  the  very  presence  of  God,  and 
the  boys  had  to  go  up  and  come  back  two 
or  three  times  before  they  could  persuade 
me  to  make  the  ascent.  I  have  had  others 
tell  me  they  felt  the  very  same  the  first 
time  they  ever  saw  this  piece. of  nature’s 
handiwork. 

A  Wondekttti.  Bit  OF  Nature. — There 
are  steps  on  the  north  side,  carved,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  by  nature,  and  it  is  no  hard  job  to 
go  up  if  your  nerve  doesn’t  fail  you.  When 
the  top  is  reached  you  find  yourself  on  a 
flat  surface  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
room,  solid  stone,  and  whnn  you  get  cour¬ 
age  to  look  around  you  feel  well  retv”'d 
for  all  your  climb.  First  the  rock  itself 
is  divided  into  three  or  ur  s- <  t  n  .  r  ■•’■'.o 
lower  than  the  main  r<Hv.  and  ia  1  o’  ing 
across  from  one  to  tin'  other  I  <■:’ a  only 
think  of  the  grand  cathedrals  of  Europe 
of  which  I  have  read,  or  of  some  grand 
castle  of  stone.  Here  and  tlwe  on  the 
face  of  the  rock  are  bunches  of  forms  end 
lichen,  and  a  few  dwarfed  p’nos  which 
have  rooted  in  cracks  and  fissu’-'s  in  the 
stone.  Just  underneath  the  rock  is  a 
spring,  which  seems  very  strange  wVn 
one  thinks  of  the  great  height  of  the 
mountain.  <  >u  looking  down  it  seems 
strange  to  look  into  the  tops  of  the  trees 
directly  below  you ;  one  expects  to  look 
up,  not  down,  at  a  tree  top. 

A  Wide  Prospect. — On  either  side  <-r 
the  mountain  one  can  see  for  miles  and 
miles ;  in  the  valleys  below  there  are 
farms,  the  houses  resembling  chicken 
coops;  woodlands,  hills,  more  mountains, 
valleys,  through  which  flow  creeks  whose 
banks  are  dotted,  here  and  there,  with 
old-fashioned  buhr  mills,  turned  by  wafer 
power.  There  are  villages  and  hamlets, 
their  church  spires  pointing  heavenward. 
A  peaceful,  quiet  scene,  too  lovely  for 
pen  of  mine  to  convey  more  than  a  faint 
idea  of  its  beauty. 

Reverence. — Down  in  the  vn'ley  it 
might  be  easy  for  some  to  doubt  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  God ;  but  up  here  never, 
surely;  it  is  too  glorious,  too  grand,  ever 
to  have  happened  by  chance.  It  is  too 
near  Heaven  for  the  doubts  of  earth  to 
creep  in,  and  I  find  myself  wondering  if 
when  I  get  to  Heaven  I  shall  not  look 
back  on  earth  scenes,  as  I  look  on  them 
row  from  this  height;  how  dwarfed  seems 
the  world  below  me,  how  small  the  things 
for  which  men  strive,  when  viewed  from 
these  hills  of  God.  Here  in  the  quiet, 
solemn  stillness  of  the  Sabbath,  shut 
away  from  all  the  din  and  strife  of  the 
world  below,  the  only  sounds  a  cow-bell 
tinkling  far  below,  the  birds’  songs,  and 
the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  pines, 
I  can  easily  understand  how  it  is  that  we 
mountain  people  never  can  wander  so  far 
away  but  the  mountains  call  us  back. 
No  matter  where  we  go,  in  our  daydreams 
we  can  see  the  high,  sun-kissed  peaks; 
the  cool  valleys  whose  streams  reflect  the 
starlight;  ever  in  our  nostrils  the  scent 
of  the  pines;  in  our  home-loving  hearts 
the  longing  £pr  our  friends  and.  neigh¬ 
bors.  and  the  scenes  of  our  childhood. 

Tiie  Mountain  People. — In  the  coves 
of  these  mountains  there  dwell  the  kind¬ 
liest.  and  most  hospitable  people  on  earth, 
a  bit  old-fashioned,  perhaps,  but  all  the 
more  lovable  on  that  account.  This  would 
be  a  heaven  on  earth  for  tramps;  the 
only  reason  we  have  so  few  is  because  we 
are  so  far  from  the  railroad.  The  people 
“raise  their  living,”  as  they  are  wont  to 
say  ;  a  few  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys,  pigs, 
calves  or  colts;  buy  the  things  which  can¬ 
not  be  raised,  and  everyone  takes  life  easy, 
though  since  the  war  came  up  every  man 
is  doing  all  he  can,  and  many  of  our  boys 
are  wearing  the  khaki ;  some  of  them 
asleep  in  France. 

A  Fertile  Land. — Fruit  of  all  kinds 
do  well  here;  berries,  nuts  and  grapes, 
besides  persimmons,  haws,  etc.,  grow  wild. 
The  mountains  are  aglow  with  wild  flow¬ 
ers  from  the  violets  in  March  till  the 
golden  rod  is  cut  down  by  frost  in  October. 
In  Winter  great  bunches  of  ferns  rear 
their  heads  above  the  snow,  and  the  pines 
and  cedars  against  a  lilac  sky  on  a  gray 
day  in  Winter  are  as  lovely  a  sight  as  I 
ever  saw.  These  Southern  mountains  are 
full  of  treasures  as  yet  undreamed  of  per¬ 
haps,  but  chief  among  them  are  the  kindly 
people,  whose  simple,  noble  lives  are  a 
blessing  to  the  world.  They  toil,  love,  live 
and  die  without  ever  knowing  that  lives 
such  as  theirs  are  heroic.  MRS.  n. 


Recipes  Against  Melancholy 

The  reading  of  “Winter  on  the  Hills” 
in  a  recent  number  of  your  paper  brought 
to  my  mind  that  I  might  pass  on  to  other 
women  some  of  the  little  devices  by  which 
I  have  made  country  Winters  fly  by  more 
quickly.  My  plans  for  Winter  begin  in 
the  rushing  Summer  days.  Whenever  any 
especially  delightful  thing  comes  to  my 
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notice,  I  hoard  it  up  for  the  Winter  days, 
if  it  can  be  carried  out  then  just  as  well 
as  in  Summer.  By  late  Fall  I  have  a 
score  or  more  of  tempting  tasks  waiting 
to  be  done,  when  the  rush  of  the  fruit 
season  and  corn-husking  is  over.  Conse¬ 
quently  I  have  ceased  to  think  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  season  as  a  time  when  I  shall  be  im¬ 
prisoned  by  the  snow  and  bad  roads,  but 
as  a  period  when  I  shall  be  more  free  to 
carry  out  happy  plans. 

All  sorts  of  pleasing  things  I  see  as  I 
look  upon  my  hoard  for  this  Winter.  They 
vary  as  greatly  as  the  gifts  you  draw  from 
a  grab-bag.  What  is  this  tiny  one?  Oh  ! 
some  recipes  I  have  clipped  from  The  It. 
N.-Y.  and  other  papers.  I  longed  to  try 
out  these  recipes  when  I  first  saw  them, 
they  sounded  so  good,  but  I  was  too  busy 
at  the  time.  As  I  look  down  the  list  I 
see  that  two  are  checked.  Yes,  I  tried 
those  this  very  week  and  found  them 
great.  The  quince  and  apple  marmalade 
would  tempt  the  most  fastidious  palate, 
and  the  Southern  mammy’s  beet  pickles— 
we  have  finished  the  sample,  and  a  big 
kettle  of  beets  are  on  the  stove  cooking 
at  this  very  moment. 

On  my  desk  lies  a  star  map,  which 
the  children  and  I  are  putting  into  good 
use  every  clear  Winter  night  ;  even  five- 
year-old  lassie  enjoys  the  fun.  You  ad¬ 
just  the  map  daily,  and  there  lies  before 
you  a  very  up-to-date  map  of  the  heavens. 
You  know  just  what  to  look  for  and 
where  to  look  for  it.  The  older  children 
and  I  have  ransacked  every  bookcase  in 


Save  the  learning  of  songs  for  Winter 
days  and  evenings.  Make  the  most  of 
every  national  holiday  and  family  _  birth¬ 
day.  The  Winter  months  are  rich  in 
special  days  that  children  love  to  cele¬ 
brate.  As  soon  as  a  celebration  of  any 
kind  is  over,  our  five-year-old  lassie  im¬ 
mediately  inquires,  “What  comes  next, 
Christmas  or  Easter?”  And,  if  told  that 
it  is  Thanksgiving,  she  begins  to  cut  out 
all  the  pictures  of  turkeys  that  she  can 
find.  She  is  determined  not  to  be  behind 
time  in  her  preparations. 

It  is  possible  that  you  think  these 
things  too  trifling  to  interest  you.  But 
trifles  go  a  long  way  in  making  us  happy 
or  sad.  I  wish  you  would  clip  out  this 
quotation  from  Sidney  Smith  and  read  it 
once  a  week ; 

“Never  give  way  to  melancholy  ;  resist 
it  steadily,  for  the  habit  will  encroach. 

“I  once  gave  a  lady  two  and  twenty  re¬ 
ceipts  against  melancholy  ;  one  was  a 
bright  fire,  another  to  remember  all  the 
pleasant  things  said  to  her,  another  to 
keep  a  box  of  sugar  plums  on  the  chimney 
piece  and  a  kettle  simmering  on  the  hob. 
T  thought  this  mere  trifling  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  but  have  in  after  life  discovered  how 
true  it  is  that  these  little  pleasures  often 
banish  melancholy  better  than  higher  and 
more  exalted  objects;  and  that  no  means 
ought  i"  be  thought  too  trifling  which 
can  oppose  it,  either  in  ourselves  or  in 
others.” 

AN  ISOLATED  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


Hoffman’s  clover 


On  the  Top  of  Chimney  Top 

be  house  in  search  of  Greek  tales.  And 
low  they  can  tell  you  all  about  that  fa- 
nous  winged  horse  Pegasus  that  flies  high 
,n  the  even  sky  at  this  time.  Hawthorne’s 
ale  of  Pegasus  they  like  best. 

For  many  years  I  have  longed  to  take  a 
correspondence  course  in  dressmaking  and 
millinery,  but  until  this  year  it  did  not 
seeni  practical.  Now,  with  the  price  of 
ready-made  clothing  soaring  so  high,  and 
with  dressmakers  so  hard  to  reach  and  so 
expensive,  it  seemed  a  necessary  pleasure 
that  I  should  learn  to  make  our  own 
dresses  and  hats  during  the  Winter 
months.  I  have  but  started  into  each 
course,  but  I  must  say  that,  although  I 
have  a  college  degree,  I  never  before  found 
lessons  more  fascinating  or  helpful  than 
these. 

Perchance  you  do  not  like  sewing;  then 
try  cooking  lessons,  or  English  lessons,  or 
whatever  strikes  your  fancy.  One  Win¬ 
ter  I  devoted  to  kindergarten  work.  If 
you  have  children  you  will  like  that.  An¬ 
other  Winter  I  took  a  course  in  short 
story  writing  just  for  the  fun  of  tack¬ 
ling  a  new  proposition.  My  friends  say 
they  enjoy  my  letters  more  now.  May¬ 
hap  your  friends  would  appreciate  your 
taking  the  same  course  some  Winter. 

Possibly  the  coming  of  the  little  white 
mail  wagon  does  not  interest  you  now  ; 
but  it  will  when  you  have  lessons  coming 
and  going  every  week.  I  must  confess 
that,  although  T  have  traveled  from  the 
eastern  coast  to  the  western,  and  from 
Florida  to  Alaska,  I  have  never  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  becoming  so  blasd  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  mail  wagon  coming  down 
the  hill  has  failed  to  send  me  flying  or 
wading  to  the  mail  box,  according  to  the 
season. 

Separation  from  onr  friends  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  of  longer  duration  this  Winter 
than  ordinarily,  on  account  of  the  Spanish 
influenza,  so  we  should  work  our  gray 
matter  a  little  harder  than  usual  to  de¬ 
vise  various  and  inexpensive  ways  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  time  pass  merrily.  Did  you  ever 
try  a  large  flower  box  as  a  means  of  en¬ 
tertaining  children?  It  affords  hours  of 
entertainment.  Let  it  be  their  very  own, 
and  let  them  dig  up  the  soil  and  replant  it 
as  often  as  they  like.  All  children  like  to 
watch  seeds  sprout.  No  matter  if  they  do 
pull  up  the  beans  so  often  that,  the  plants 
die.  More  can  be  planted.  Do  not  worry 
yourself  about  whether  the  box  looks  ar¬ 
tistic  or  not.  It  probably  will  not.  Place 
an  oilcloth  under  the  low  table  on  which 
the  box  rests,  and  let  the  children  have  a 
good  time.  When  they  are  tired  of  dig¬ 
ging  they  can  easily  clean  up  any  dirt 
that  has  fallen  on  the  oilcloth. 


A  Plea  for  Better  Roads 

One.  and  by  far  the  greater  cause  of 
high  prices  is  poor  distribution  of  what 
the  farmer  has  put  many  hard  hours  of 
toil  into  raising;  then,  in  order  to  got  any 
cash,  he  must  sell  to  the  peddler  who 
makes  his  own  price  and  lowers  the  farm¬ 
er’s  self-respect  when  he  is  compelled  to 
take  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  depressing 
sights  to  go  through  the  country  districts 
and  find  so  many  houses  either  closed  for 
fhe  Winter  or  deserted  and  dilapidated. 
One  of  the  worst  features  is  that  so  many 
farms  have  been  bought  up  and  used  by 
wealthy  people  for  Summer  homes.  We 
cannot  blame  the  farmer  for  disposing  of 
his  land,  often  at  a  good  price,  when  we 
know  the  conditions  under  which  he  tries 
to  earn  his  living,  but  these  fields  which 
were  once  productive  are  now  idle  and 
soon  become  useless  even  for  pasturage. 
The  farmer  who  worked  the  land  prevent¬ 
ed  this  because  lie  must,  in  order  to  keep 
the  fields  and  pastures  in  condition  to  feed 
the  stock  formerly  kept.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  more  than  300  milch  cows  were 
kept,  besides  all  the  young  cattle,  pigs  and 
general  farming  done,  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Today  within  this  same  radius  of 
three  miles  it  is  hard  to  find  100  cows  and 
very  little  other  stock.  This  is  only  typi- 
wliere  general  farming  has  been  carried 
on. 

Why  has  all  this  condition  come  about, 
and  what  can  be  done  to  overcome  it? 
One  explanation  is  that  the  farmer  who 
took  pride  in  the  production  from  his 
place  has  grown  old  and  unable  to  carry 
it  on.  The  young  people,  as  well  known, 
have  found  other  fields  more  attractive 
and  lucrative.  Better  education  has  been 
partly  responsible  for  this,  and  it  is  to 
better  education  along  agricultural  lines 
to  get  boys  and  girls  interested  and  to 
make  it  interesting  for  them,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  future  repopulation 
of  these1  farms  once  so  fertile.  Much  is 
being  done  along  this  line1  and  tin1  great 
army  of  boy  reservists  and  the  farmerette 
is  our  hope  for  the  future. 

But  these  farmers  are  going  to  demand, 
first  of  all,  good  roads  on  which  to  con¬ 
vey  their  produce  to  market.  Connecticut 
is  expected  to  appropriate  at  this  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  $4. 000,000  to 
build  better  roads.  How  much  of  this 
sum  will  be  expended  to  benefit  tin1  roads 
leading  to  the  farms?  Many  small  towns 
are  heavily  burdened  with  debt,  and  road¬ 
making  is  their  worst  problem,  especially 
in  the  hill  districts.  Here  is  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  the  State  to  benefit  the  farms  and 
the  tillers  thereof.  Good  roads  will  mean 
farms  once  more  under  cultivation  and 
better  prices  for  the  farmer  who  is  the 
deserving  member  of  it. 

MRS.  W.  E.  IIOLCOMR. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


There  is  a  certain  Centerville  kiddy 
who  frequently  evinces  a  perspicacity  be¬ 
yond  his  years.  One  day  he  was  observed 
vigorously  to  scratch  his  head ;  where¬ 
upon  someone  asked  him  :  “  What  makes 

you  scratch  your  head?”  “Because,”  said 
the  youmrster.  “I’m  the  only  one  that 
knows  it  itches.” — Toronto  Sun. 


Seed 

Easily  passes  all  tests. 

1st.  HIGHEST  in  TUR- 
IX  Y .  tree  from  weeds. 
2nd.  HARDIEST,  pro¬ 
duced  in  short,  cold  Ben¬ 
sons  of  the  North. 

3rd.  STRONGEST  in 
GERMINATION  —  the 
very  best  seed  to  bow. 

Means  more  hay 

Write  for  free  copy 

Hoffman’s  Seed  Book 

gives  you  the  fncts  on 
Seed  you  will  buy  this 
bpting  Oilers  choicest 
strains  of  clovers,  Alfal- 
fa,  Corn.  Oats,  Maine 
Potatoes,  Field  Peas  and 
Beans. 

Seed  samples  free 

Mention  this  paper 

A.H. HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

LShdisville, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


SWEET 
CLOVER 

Hulled  and  scarified  white  sweet  clover  is  about 
1  ten  dollars  per  bushel  cheaper  than  red.  (Un- 
1  hulled  cheaper  yet.)  As  it  is  a  biennial,  taking 
*  the  place  of  red  in  the  rotation  and  any 
\  amount  better  as  a  land  builder,  itis  an  eco¬ 
nomical  substitute.  Winter  sowing  is  the 
best.  Ask  for  samples  and  prices  as  well  as 
1  our  catalogue  telling  “How  to  Know  Good 
Seed”.  AH  other  kinds  of  field  seeds  too. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

161  Main  St.  Marysville,  Ohio 


Come  To  Headquarters 
For  Selected  Quality 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

OWL  Brand,  41%  Protein 
DOVE  Brand,  38%%  Protein 
JAY  Brand,  36%  Protein 

CAR  LOTS 

Quick  or  Deferred  Shipments 

F.  W.  BRODE  &  CO. 

S'  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


HIGH  GRADE 


FERTILIZER 

Croxton  Brand  and 
Raw  Materials 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 
60  Trinity  Place,  New  York 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels  pAPT 
when  you  figure  years  of  serv-  WUO  I 
ice.  Make  any  wagon  (rood  ns  g  CCC 
new.  Save  labor— eaBy  to  load.  LtOO 
ClinlDC  Norepairs.  Writ*, lor  FREE  Book 
Cfflrlnc  Mfg.  Co . Bo, 298  Quincy,  III 


Wonderful  Opportunity  I,4,0  S 

condition,  including  stock,  tools  and  crops.  Fine 
buildings.  At$3,300;  $l,H00down;  balance  on  easy 
terms.  Write  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  Canajnhsrie.  N.  Y. 

w-t  .  Pictures  and  accurate  descriptions  of  per¬ 
il  /I  soimlly  inspected  properties.  State  your 

*  requirements.  E  E.  slocum.  14 1  B'wey,  n.  y 

7  miles  Soottsvtlle,  Vo.  Adapted 
sheep,  hogs,  or  farm  crops 
Level.  Good  buildings.  16,500, 
HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orntuf  Co.,  N.  V. 


360-Acre  Farm 


11.000  cash. 


I..C.L  pl„„„  Farming  pays  around  Salisbury 

farm  tOrualBuhBap  WeiiKvi'g"<>d  land  ami  mild  eli. 

mate.  Address  H.  1’.  \\  OOIICOCK,  Salisbury,  M.I. 

Printsd  Farm  Stationery  postpaid  anywhere.  Fine  line 

of  samples  fur  any  bnslnass  fine.  A.  HOWIE.  Printer,  Beebe  Plsin.  Vt. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


You  know  what  you  are  getting  when  you  buy 


EHLANoLme 

A  High  Calcium  Lime  in  Powder  Form.  It  is  sold  under 
a  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  Shipped  either  in  50  lb. 
paper  or  100  lb.  cloth  bags.  Most  dealers  carry  it  in 
stock;  if  your  dealer  does  not,  please  write  us. 

ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

BOSTON.  4S  Milk  St.  ROCKLAND,  ME.  NEW  YORK.  IOI  Park  Ave. 
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FARQUHAR  FARM  TRACTOR 


I  Burns 
Either 
or  Kerosene 


I  The  new  Farquhar  is  a  truly  general  pur¬ 
pose  farm  Tractor  equally  efficient  on  draw 
bar  or  belt.  Rated  3  and  4  plow  outfit  with 

I  ample  belt  power  to  drive  Threshers  up  to 
and  including  27  x  45  Farquhar  Vibrator  I 
equipt  with  Self  Feeder  and  Wind  Stacker.  | 


I  In  design,  first  consideration  has  been 
given  to  long  life  and  durability.  Frame, 
built-up  type  with  spring  mounting  front 

I  and  rear.  Motor,  4  cylinder  Buda.  Timken 
worm  gear  drive.  Hyatt  and  Timken  roller 
bearings  used  throughout.  All  moving  parts 
fully  protected  and  special  attention  given  to 
lubrication. 

Booklets  giving  illustrated  account  of 
Tractor  and  its  accomplishments  now  ready 
for  distribution.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  430>  York,  Penna. 

OTHER  FARQUHAR  PRODUCTS: 


Steam  Ermines  and  Boilers.  Sawmills.  Threshers, 
Potato  Dinners,  Grain  Drills,  Cultivators,  Hy¬ 
draulic  Presses,  etc.  Catalogues  on  request. 


HESS 

FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Send  for  Crop  Photograph  Book 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

4th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AQRI.  CHCM.  CO. 


Best 


s 


Roofing 

Freight 


Paid 


"Roo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru 
(rated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at.  Kook-Hottom  factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  tho  Freight. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  tire,  rust,  lightning  prool. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  Wo  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
pronts.  Ask  for  Book 
No.«73 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place,  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  FDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

(23-273  f*k«  St.,  Cincinn.ti,  0. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldcat  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y 


kelly  DUPLEX  G  MILLS0 


One  of  the  Easiest  Running  Mills  Made 

Grinds  oar  corn,  shellod  corn,  oats, 
whoat,  barley,  ryo,  kattlr  corn, 
cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
alfalfa,  sheaf  oats,  or  any 
kind  of  grain.  Bagger  has  a 
double  spout  attached  to 
oither  side  of  mill.  We 
furnish  oxtra  hopper  for 
grinding  small  grain  and 
ear  corn  at  Die  same  time. 
Mado  with  doublo  mot 
of  grinders  or  burrs. 
Have  a  grinding  surface  ol 
just  double  that  of  most 
mills  of  equal  size,  there4 
fore,  do  twice  as  much  work  Requires  26%  less  power. 
F*l>*cially  adapted  for  gasoline  eugiues.  Wo  mako  7  sizes. 
Writ*  for  Free  Cataloq. 

DUPLEX  MILL  A  Mfr'G.  CO.,  Uox  320,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Manuring  Asparagus 

A  recent  article  on  manuring  asparagus 
seems  to  me  inaccurate.  No  plant  nor 
tree  can  utilize  plant  food  until  it  puts 
forth  leaves.  An  asparagus  shoot  is  cut 
back  during  the  cutting  season.  Its  growth 
was  not  from  plant  food,  but  from  the 
stored  material  of  the  preceding  season. 
Plant  food  is  not  used  till  the  cutting  sea¬ 
son  ends,  and  the  plant  is  permitted  to 
grow  and  put  forth  leaves,  which  is  about 
June.  Potash  (if  we  had  any)  and  phos¬ 
phorus  can  be  spread  at  any  time,  as  they 
do  not  leach  below  the  cultivated  top  soil. 
If  you  spread  nitrates  before  June,  some 
will  be  wasted,  and  as  nitrate  of  soda  is 
about  as  quickly  available  for  plant  food 
as  sugar  is  for  coffee,  it  is  better  to  wait 
till  the  plant  begins  to  grow  in  June. 

As  to  manure,  of  course  it  should  not  be 
spread  in  the  Winter.  That  is  pure  waste. 
Tf  you  spread  it  iu  the  Spring  when  you 
are  plowing  under  the  last  year's  growth 
and  any  weeds,  you  will  waste  some  of  it 
(the  nitrogen).  You  will  not  waste  the 
potash  and  phosphorus  in  (he  manure, 
and  you  will  gain  some  advantage  (prob¬ 
ably)  in  having  the  vegetable  matter  in 
the  manure  work  into  humus,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  potash  and  phosphorus  in  the 
manure  become  somewhat  more  available 
in  time  for  the  growing  season.  But,  iu 
practice,  the  best  plan  is  to  spread  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  nitrates  when  the  cutting  season 
ends,  and  you  are  plowing  or  disking  the 
surface  in  preparation  for  the  new  growth. 
As  said  above,  spread  potash  and  phos¬ 
phorus  in  the  Winter  or  Spring. 

Some  writers  advise  cutting  and  burning 
the  full-grown  plants  in  the  Fall,  a  great 
waste  of  needed  vegetable  matter,  surely. 
The  reason  given  is  that  some  asparagus 
seeds  will  germinate  and  some  small  as¬ 
paragus  plant  will  appear  in  the  Spring. 
But  that  is  not  a  practical  reason.  They 
are  delicate  and  easily  killed  off  in  the 
Spring  cultivation.  This  is  the  result  of 
10  years’  practice  and  (when  the  old 
theories  did  not  seem  to  me  wise)  of  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Washington  and  Har¬ 
risburg  and  with  Dr.  A.  D.  Hall,  of  Eng¬ 
land.  and  especially  the  leading  expert, 
now  unhappily  dead.  Charles  W.  Pres¬ 
cott.  of  Concord,  Mass.,  whose  advice 
and  experience  I  always  followed.  F.  R. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  MAPES 
MANURES 

*1  The  Standard  for  Generations. 

^  Basis  Bone  and  Guano. 

No  Rock  Used. 

*1  Availability  Without  Acidity. 

*1  Crop  Producers  and  Soil  Builders. 

Use  them  and  do  your  bit  towards 
the  present  universal  demand  for  food 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND 
PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

Central  Building,  1 43  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

Branch :  239  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Canadian  Fruit  and  Produce  Prices 

The  Dominion  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  gives  the  following  prevailing  prices: 

Quebec :  No.  1  Ontario  Spy,  $9 ; 

Snows,  .$10 :  Baldwin,  Stark,  King  and 
Greening,  $7  to  $7.50;  Golden  Russet,  $S 
to  $8.50 ;  Ben  Davis,  $5.50;  No.  2’s  and 
Domestic.  81  less  per  bbl.  No.  1  Nova 
Scotian  King  and  Golden  Russet,  $6  to 
$6.50.  British  Columbia  and  Washington 
boxed  apples,  $3.50  to  $3.75.  Potatoes, 
$1.30  to  $1.40  per  90-lb.  bag. 

Montreal :  Florida  strawberries,  $1 

per  qt.  Auction  prices:  No.  1  Baldwin, 
$7  :  No.  2.  $6.30;  No.  1  Pewaukee,  $5.35; 
No.  2.  $4.80;  No.  3.  $3.20;  No.  1  Green¬ 
ing.  $6;  No.  3,  $4.50;  No.  3  Baldwin, 
$4.90;  No.  3  Fallawater,  $5.30;  Golden 
Russet  in  bu.  bkts.,  $2.15;  Greening  and 
Tolman  Sweet,  $2.  Wholesale  prices: 
British  Columbia  and  Northwestern 
boxed  apples.  $3  to  $3.50;  Ontario  boxed 
apples,  $2  50  to  $3.  No.  1  red  onions, 
$1.25  for  75-lb.  bag;  yellow  onions,  $1.50. 
Potato  market  fairly  brisk.  Quebec 
whites,  $1.40;  New  Brunswick  Green 
Mountain,  $1.75  for  90-lb.  bulk  in  car- 
lots. 

Ottawa:  No.  1  Ontario  Spv,  $S  to 
$8.50 :  No.  2,  $7  to  $7.50;  No.  1  Green¬ 
ing.  Baldwin  and  Stark.  $6  to  $6.50;  No. 

2,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  No.  3.  $4.50  to  $5;  No. 
1  Ben  Davis,  $5.50  to  $6;  No.  1  Golden 
Russet,  $6;  No.  2.  $5.50;  No.  1  Nova 
Scotia  Spy.  $7.50;  No.  1  Greening.  Stark, 
Baldwin  and  Fallawater.$6 ;  No.  2,  $5.50; 
No.  3.  $4.25  to  $4.75;  No.  1  King.  $5.25 
to  $5.75 ;  No.  1  Russet  and  Nonpareil.  $6 
to  $(>.50.  British  Columbia  Winesap, 
Wagoner.  Spy  and  Rome  Beauty,  $3.25 
to  $3.50;  Delicious,  $4.50  per  box.  New 
Brunswick  potatoes,  $1.75  to  $1.85  for 
90-lb.  bag ;  local  potatoes.  $1.25  to  $1.75. 
Red  and  yellow  onions,  $1.50  per  bag. 

Toronto:  No.  1  Russet,  Baldwin, 

Greening  and  Stark.  $6.50  to  $7;  No.  2. 
$5.50  to  $0;  Spy,  $1  higher.  No.  1  im¬ 
ported  Winesap  and  Jonathan,  $3.40  to 
$3.50. 

Calgary :  No.  1  British  Columbia  and 
Washington  Winesap,  $3.25 ;  Baldwin, 
Ontario  and  Greening,  $2.60;  Rome 
Beauty,  Newtown,  Wagoner,  Gauo,  Ben 
Davis  and  Arkansas  Black.  $2.75;  No.  2, 
25c  per  box  less;  No.  3  Ben  Davis,  $1.85. 
British  Columbia  potatoes,  $47  per  ton; 
onions,  $50. 

Georgian  Bay  District:  1.800  bbls.  of 
apples  in  storage.  Export  demand  active. 
Local  dealers  selling  at  $4.75  to  $5.25 
per  bbl.  for  equal  proportions  of  1,  2  and 

3,  40  to  50  per.  cent  Spys. 


A(4  ¥1A*  CHAW  RECORD 
OP  SERVICE  OM  FARMS 

Waterto0  Boo 

'  Original  Kerosene  Tractor^ 

Uniformly  solid  construction,  without  any  “weak  spots” 
to  cause  trouble  and  costly  delays— the  tractor  in  which 
every  part  is  built  with  scrupulous  care  to  fully  sustain 
its  share  of  the  strain  in  a  hard  day’s  work — the  tractor 
ot  demonstrated  working  adaptability  and  capacity,  of 
low  operating  cost,  easy  control,  complete  accessibility, 
trouble-proof  ignition,  smooth,  even  power— lasting  serv¬ 
ice.  These  and  other  features  make  the  Waterloo  Boy 

The  Tractor  of  Steadily 
Growing  Popularity 

Owners  of  Waterloo  Boy  Tractors  are  their  strongest 
boosters.  George  M.  Breeding,  of  Milford,  Ill.,  writes: 
Your  tractor  has  given  the  best  satisfaction.  I  plowed 
seventy  acres  of  ground  in  eight  days,  with  a  3-bottom 
John  Deere  Plow;  did  most  of  my  discing  with  it,  pulling 
,8;‘n?h  d.scs  at  a  I  times.  $2.00  a  day  pays 

for  all  fuel  and  lubrication,  when  doing  a  full  day  s  work 
-on  light  work  it  is  much  less.  I  consider  it  a  very 
economical  machine.  The  service  given  by  your  dis¬ 
tributors  has  been  satisfactory  at  all  times.” 

Jifi  “M;e"i,yOUoillu3tUted  catal°g,  8h owin8  many 

uie  tractor  at  work  m  the  helds  of  many  owners. 

JOHN  DEERE,  5312  w.  Third  Ave. 


Moline, 


Two 

Speed 

12-25 

H.P. 
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Be  not  too  late — Siiakspere 


TooJOate! 


Sad  words  those — “Too  Late ” — for  they  always  emphasize 
what  might  have  been  and  should  have  been  but  was  not — especially 
in  life-insurance. 

In  March,  1915,  a  man  living  in  Florida  wrote  to  the  Postal 
Life  Insurance  Company  for  insurance-information,  which  was 
promptly  forwarded. 

As  he  did  not  reply,  other  letters  with  printed  matter  were 
sent  suggesting  that  he  protect  his  family  by  taking  out  a  policy 
even  though  a  small  one.  He  put  it  off. 

Finally,  in  October,  1918,  the  Company  wrote  him  and  inclosed 
an  interesting  booklet  entitled  :  “How  Much  Insurance  Ought 
I  To  Carry?”  Then,  after  more  than  three  years,  an  answer 
came — not  from  him  but  from  his  wife,  who  wrote  : 

“Your  letters  and  your  interest  in  my  husband’s 
insurance  appreciated.  He  died  one  week  aS°  from 
pneumonia  without  insurance  and  leaving  two  children.’’ 

Like  most  husbands  he  doubtless  intended  to  take  out  a  policy,  but  like 
many  careless  ones,  he  put  it  off  until  too  late. 

It  was  too  late  to. protect  his  family  after  he  was  dead,  or  even  after  he 
was  sick.  There  was  a  time  he  could  have  done  it  quickly  and  at  little  cost, 
but  he  waited  until  too  late. 

As  the  cost  increases  with  each  year’s  advance  in  age, the  time  for  every 
one  to  insure  is  now,  and  in  a  company  which  stands  for  safety,  service  and 

saving  —  the 
Postal  Life. 


o- 


To  find  out 
how  easy  it  is 
and  how  little  it 
costs,  just  drop  a 
line  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  mention¬ 
ing  The  Rural 
N  e  vj-Y o  r  k  er, 
giving  (a)  your 
exact  age  (b)your 
occupation .  In¬ 
surance  particu- 
1  a  r  s  will  be 
promptly  sent  by 
mail.  Address, 

Postal  Life 
Insurance  Company 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  Prcsiden, 

511  Fifth  Avenue 

Comer  43rd  Street 

New  York 


Strong  Postal  Points 

First :  Old-line,  legal-reserve 
insurance — not  fraternal  or 
assessment. 

Second  :  Standard  policy  re¬ 
serves.  Resources,  53,000.000. 
Insurance  in  force,  540,000,000. 

Third:  dividends  guar¬ 

anteed  in  your  Policy  and  the 
usual  contingent  dividends  paid 
as  earned. 

Fourth:  Standard  policy  pro¬ 
visions.  approved  by  the  New 
York  State  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Fifth:  Operates  under  strict 
New  York  State  requirements 
and  subject  to  the  United 
States  postal  authorities. 

Sixth:  High  medical  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  selection  of  risks. 

Seventh:  Policyholders’ 
Health  Bureau  provides  one 
free  medical  examination  each 
year,  if  desired. 

C - O 


bu.  of  70  lbs.: 
fat,  68c  lb. ; 
clover,  baled. 


Up  here  in  the  Adirondacks  we  do  not 
raise  much  to  sell,  just  what  potatoes 
and  vegetables  we  use.  Potatoes  are  .$2 
per  bu. ;  oats,  $1.10.  They  come  from 
outside.  There  is  but  little  grain  raised 
here,  as  it  is  too  much  in  the  mountains. 

Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y.  B.  F.  n. 

Creamery  butter,  92c,  store  price, 
freight  deducted.  Milk  at  cheese  factory 
5Qe  less  than  League  price.  Eggs,  5oe; 
were  60  and  70c.  Corn,  carted  in  17 
miles  from  railroad,  $1.88  per  bu. ;  union 
grain  milk  feed.  $2.70  retail ;  oats,  9Se. 
Farmers  want  $20  per  ton  for  any  surplus 
hay  they  have.  Dressed  pork,  18c. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  P.  s. 

This  is  a  grain  farming  country  prin¬ 
cipally,  although  some  dairying  is  done. 
The  milk  either  goes  to  St.  Louis  or  the 
farmers  skim  on  the  farm  and  sell  the 
butterfat.  Grade  Holsteins  coming  fresh 
sell  for  from  $125  to  $175 ;  common  farm 
work  horses  from  $60  to  $150,  according 
to  age  and  quality,  but  slow  sale  and 
little  or  no  demand.  Hogs,  fat.  around 
$17.50  per  cwt. ;  veals,  15c  per  lb.;  hens, 
24c  lb. ;  eggs,  5Sc  doz.  Corn,  $1.60  per 
;  oats,  80c  per  liu. ;  butter¬ 
milk,  $4  per  cwt.  Good 
$20  per  ton  ;  Timothy,  $22 
to  $25  per  ton.  There  was  a  large  acre¬ 
age  of  wheat  sown,  probably  double  the 
acreage  of  1914,  and  it  is  in  excellent 
condition  at  present.  No  trace  of  fly  or 
winter-killing  to  date.  Corn  was  a  good 
crop  on  the  low  ground,  but  the  hill  corn 
was  a  failure  owing  to  drought  and  hot 
winds.  Some  farmers  are  buying  trac¬ 
tors.  but  most  of  them  rely  on  the  good 
old  Missouri  mule,  and  mules  bring  good 
prices,  from  $450  to  $600  per  span.  All 
farm  machinery  high  and  sells  in  the 
farm  sale  rings  readily  at  far  more  than 
the  owners  paid  for  it  several  years  ago. 
Labor  is  scarce  and  hard  to  find.  Wages 
round  $40  per  month  and  board  for  single 
men.  Good  many  hogs  being  fed  and 
more  Fall  pigs  farrowed  last  Fall  than 
for  several  years.  Very  little  beef  being 
fed.  Weather  mild  and  very  little  cold 
weather  to  date.  H.  n.  n. 

Lincoln  Co.,  Mo. 

We  reside  in  the  famous  dairy  county 
of  Delaware,  not  many  crops  raised  for 
market.  The  League  is  very  strong  here. 
They  have  just  built  the  largest  plant  in 
the  State  at  Arkville,  eight  miles  from 
here.  They  have  several  trucks  and  take 
in  milk  for  20  miles  around,  over  S00 
cans  some  days.  The  local  dealer  charges 
12c  per  qt.  Hogs,  dressed,  22c;  beef.  17 
to  18c.  Poultry,  live.  30c.  llay.  $16. 
Eggs,  70c ;  maple  syrup.  $2  gal.  Wages, 
$2  to  $3  and  board.  Stove  wood,  $3.50 
per  cord;  coal.  $11.  C.  A.  II. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  district  is  not  very  much  of  a 
farming  center.  Most  of  us  farm  to  feed 
ourselves,  potatoes,  cabbage,  beans  and 
green  fodder.  We  have  one  truck  farmer 
who  sells  his  produce  in  Newark,  N.  ,T. 
He  with  two  others  raised  large  crops  of 
potatoes,  for  which  they  received  $2  per 
bn.  They  sold  early  in  the  Fall. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  J.  b.  b. 


Do  you  raise  Corn  ? 
Our  book  “Corn:  The 
Foundation  of  Prof¬ 
itable  Fam¬ 
ing”  will 
help  you. 

Send  for 
a  copy. 


Will  You  Help 
Feed  the  Home  Folks? 


Potatoes:  A  Money 
Crop  ”  is  a  worth¬ 
while  farm  book 
for  all  potato 
growers.  Ask 
for  your 

c-py- 


Total  is  not  far  from  double  the 
at  corresponding  time  last  year. 


In  the  six  New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pennsylvania  there  are  almost  thirty  million 
people  to  be  fed.  Over  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  occupies  less  than  8  %  of  its  area.  In 
addition  to  all  of  the  wheat  produced  on  these  Eastern  farms  we  im¬ 
ported  over  sixteen  million  bushels,  besides  thousands  of  tons  of  meat 
and  other  supplies. 

Last  winter’s  terrible  weather  paralyzed  traffic  and  put  us  all  on  food 
and  fuel  rations.  We  realized  then  that  the  time  had  come  when  we  must 
feed  ourselves.  The  war  taught  England  the  same  wholesome  lesson ; 
she  increased  her  grain  production  four-fold  and  outwitted  the  German 
submarines. 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers 

will  help  you  do  your  share  to  feed  the  home  folks. 

Mr.  Hoover  needs  over  twenty  million  tons  to  feed  starving  Europe. 
The  tremendous  demand  for  foodstuffs  of  every  kind  will  insure  fair  prices, 
to  the  farmers.  The  higher  freight  rates  now  effective  protect  the  eastern 
producer  from  Western  competition.  Unusual  opportunities  await  the  in¬ 
tensive  farmer.  Planting  time  will  soon  be  here  and  the  man  who 
delays  ordering  his  fertilizer  is  making  a  serious  mistake. 

Write  today  for  the  name  of  our  nearest  local  agent  and 
ask  for  our  new  crop  books.  They  will  be  sent  free  if 
you  mention  this  paper. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 


markets  ranges  from  $20  to  $40  per  ton 
in  hulk. 

BRISK  APPLE  MARKETS 

The  apple  markets  hold  firm  and  taut 
as  a  bowstring.  Every  week  shows  gains 
somewhere,  and  changes  are  all  upward 
except  for  overripe  stock.  Export  demand 
takes  a  good  deal  of  fruit  at  full  prices. 
Fancy  cold  storage  Baldwins,.  A  2%, 
touched  $7  at  shipping  points,  and  still 
higher  in  various  city  markets.  Western 
box  apples  have  gained  a  few  cents  every 
week  lately.  g.  b.  f. 


Truck 
crops  offer 
quick  p  roti  1 1 
to  the  successful 
grower.  Our  new 
book  "Better  Vegetable 
Urowing”will  help  you 
sk  for  your  copy 


Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


The 
demand 
for  fer- 
tilizer  is  increas¬ 
ing.  Good  farmers 
are  protecting  their 
profits  by  ordering  early. 
Is  your  full  order  in? 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

PRICES  HOLD  FAIRLY  WELL  UNDER  VERY 
LIBERAL  SUPPLIES 

The  contrasting  feature  compared  with 
a  year  ago  is  the  continued  heavy  mid¬ 
winter  movement  of  nearly  all  important 

1.  rrs  .  a  •  it*  <•  - 

ines. 
volume 

Open  weather  and  sufficient  car  supply  in 
most  sections,  assists  a  tendency  which  is 
further  encouraged  by  short  keeping  qual¬ 
ity  of  much  of  tiffs  season’s  produce.  The 
markets  have  absorbed  the  liberal  offer¬ 
ings  very  well,  some  lines,  including  on¬ 
ions  and  apples,  showing  tendency  to  gain 
in  price.  Potatoes  and  cabbage  have 
moved  up  and  down  again,  but  the  only 
really  weak  feature  is  field  beaus. 

now  MANY  POTATOES? 

Recent  statements  on  potato  shipments 
and  supply  are  subjects  of  discussion. 
Official  reports  show  very  heavy  stocks  on 
hand  January  1.  but  probably  not  over 
one-fourth  of  this  stock  will  be  loaded  on 
cars.  How  much  will  go  out  from  re¬ 
mote  producing  sections  depends  largely 
on  the  price.  Prices  in  producing  sections 
for  good  stock,  sacked  and  loaded  on  cars, 
range  from  $1.40  to  $1.90  per  100  lbs.  in 
the  West,  and  around  $2  in  the  East, 
while  city  markets  range  from  $1.90  to 
$2.75.  Demand  is  slow  to  moderate,  with 
'ess  accumulation  than  might  he  looked 
for  with  shipments  of  500  cars  per  day. 
New  York  City  handles  over  50  carloads 
an  average  day,  besides  nearby  supplies. 
ONIONS  DOING  MTTCTT  BETTER 
The  situation  is  still  improving  for 
onions.  Fancy  stock  has  touched  $2  per 
100  lbs.  in  producing  sections  and  $2.50 
in  city  markets,  although  the  average 
would  be  25  to  75c  below  these  figures. 
File  stock  in  commercial  storage  seems  to 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page , 


be  much  lighter  than  last  year.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  stock  of  variable  keeping 
quality  still  in  possession  of  growers. 

CABBAGE  IN  LIBERAL  SUPPLY 
Shipments  of  old  cabbage  continue  lib¬ 
eral,  and  there  is  more  and  more  fresh 
stock  coming  from  the  South  and  South¬ 
west.  The  price  of  old,  hard  stock  in  city 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Final  Meeting  of  State  Food  Com¬ 
mission. — At  the  final  meeting  of  the 
State  Food  Commission  at  Albany  Janu¬ 
ary  16  the  affairs  of  the  Commission  were 
so  arranged  that  a  few  employes  will  soon 
be  able  to  bring  the  work  to  a  close.  Up 
to  November  1,  of  a  total  appropriation 
of  $1,264,781,  only  $540,250  had  been 
spent. 

Cayuga  a  Leader  in  Barley. — Cayuga 
County  ranks  first  in  the  State  for  its  bar¬ 
ley,  and  the  town  of  Fleming  is  the  chief 
center  of  the  barley  district.  Ten  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  place  have  pledged  themselves 
to  co-operate  in  some  barley  variety  tests 
for  next  year.  They  will  furnish  the  seed 
to  be  planted  in  plots  on  a  central  farm, 
and  the  seed  showing  the  best  results 
will  be  the  standard  adopted  by  the  town¬ 
ship.  The  Federal  Department  of  Farm 
Crops  will  distribute  a  carload  of  special 
Alfalfa  seed  in  New  York  State  this  year. 
The  better  seed  committees  in  those  coun¬ 
ties  that  have  them,  and  the  farm  bu¬ 
reaus  in  other  counties,  will  turn  over 
farmers’  orders  to  the  Government,  au¬ 
thorities. 

Care  of  Winter-hurt  Trees. — The 
State  College  of  Agriculture  is  advising 
against  much  Winter  pruning  on  fruit 
trees,  apple  or  pear,  that  show  effects  of 
injury  from  the  hard  Winter  last  year, 
and  the  heavy  crop  of  1917.  Only  dead 
wood  should  be  removed,  as  it  is  a  poor 
time  to  judge  the  weak  growth  of  the  past 
season.  With  next  season’s  new  sapwood 
more  discerning  choice  of  branches  to  be 
retained  can  be  made.  Peaches  that  made 
but  a  few  inches  of  growth  would  better 
be  removed.  Injury  to  peach  buds  in 
nurseries  has  been  great,  and  the  supply 
of  trees  for  Spring  planting  will  be  small, 
so  early  orders  will  stand  the  best  chance. 
Peach  trees  in  other  sections  that  com¬ 
pete  with  New  York  State  have  also  been 
badly  injured,  so  it  would  seem  a  good 
time  to  make  new  plantings  next  Spring. 

Tobacco  Growers’  Interests.— Onon¬ 
daga  County  leads  the  State  in  tobacco, 
over  900  acres  being  harvested  last  Fall. 
Of  this,  200  acres  were  sold  to  buyers  in 
July  at  30c  a  pound,  35c  for  very  special 
quality.  The  contracts  called  for  the  to¬ 
bacco  to  be  in  good  merchantable  condi¬ 
tion.  Early  frosts  in  September  cut  nea- 
ly  half  the  crop.  With  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  the  price  dropped  to  20c,  or  last 
year’s  price,  which  at  that  time  was  con¬ 
sidered  high.  Some  of  the  dealers  tried  „ 
to  refuse  the  crop  on  contract  prices,  but 
were  persuaded  to  carry  out  the  bargain. 
Others  make  some  retrenchment  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  quality  up  to  a  high  standard,  ac¬ 
cording  to  contract.  The  growers  have  a 
lot  of  frosted  tobacco  on  hand,  for  which 
there  is  now  no  market. 

Cannery  Compares  Going  Slow. — 
Some  of  the  Central  New  York  cannery 
companies  are  reluctant  to  make  contracts 
for  crops  next  year  as  yet,  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  yet  paid  them  for  canned 
goods  delivered  to  them.  Seine  orders 
were  canceled,  it  is  said.  This  leaves  the 
companies  rather  short  of  funds.  It  is 
thought  that  commercial  canning  crop 
acreages  will  be  considerably  smaller  this 
year. 

May  Tax  Incomes. — To  make  up  the 
$12,000,000  deficit  due  to  loss  of  exeis'1 
revenue,  legislative  leaders  recommend  a 
State  income  tax.  as  the  most  practical 
solution.  There  were  very  reasonable  ob¬ 
jections  to  meeting  the  shortage  by  tax¬ 
ing  personal  property  or  real  property  fur¬ 
ther,  or  exacting  franchise  taxes.  The 
old  excise  board  is  to  go,  and  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  prohibition  commissioner,  if 
legislation  being  prepared  to  meet  the  new 
situation  is  passed.  The  new  commission¬ 
er’s  task  would  be  to  enforce  prohibition 
and  to  supervise  and  control  the  manufac¬ 
ture.  distribution  and  sale  of  alcohol  for 
medicinal,  mechanical  and  pharmaceutical 
purposes,  and  of  wine  for  sacramental 
uses,  lie  would  be  authorized  to  appoint 
20  inspectors,  who  shall  have  certain  pow¬ 
ers  of  sheriffs  and  district  attorneys,  to 
assist  them  in  enforcing  the  law.  The 
proposed  bill  will  compel  every  person 
arrested  for  intoxication  to  tell  the  name 
of  the  person  from  whom  he  purchased 
liquor,  failure  to  do  so  constituting  con¬ 
tempt  of  court,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
$75  to  $100.  No  sale  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses  can  be  made  except  upon  a  phy¬ 
sician’s  prescription.  Advertising  of  intoxi¬ 
cants  would  be  prohibited,  and  the  sale  of 
patent  medicines,  toilet  articles,  extracts, 
etc.,  containing  certain  proportions  of  al¬ 
cohol,  would  be  controlled.  M.  G.  F. 


Judge:  “The  police  say  that  you  and 
your  wife  had  some  words.”  Prisoner : 
“I  had  some,  but  didn’t  get  a  chance  to 
use  them.” — Credit  Lost. 
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Make  Your  Labor  Count  with  a 

Spray,  of  course!  Maximum  production 
cannot  be  attained  without  it.  It  takes  just 
as  much  effort  to  use  a  cheap,  worthless  spray 
as  it  does  to  apply  the  Glidden  kind  that  will 
surely  and  quickly  strike  home. 

Glidden  success  in  the  manufacture  of  In¬ 
secticides  and  Fungicides  is  due  to  an  efficient 
organization  backed  by  every  facility  required 
in  buildings,  machinery,  equipment  and  raw 
materials. 


Worth-While  Spray 


jrm  iaci 


The  result  is  the  following  line  of  Insecti¬ 
cides  and  Fungicides  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  give  maximum  efficiency  at  minimum 
cost — Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of 
Lead,  Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Cal¬ 
cium,  Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Bordo-Arsenate 
and  Glidden  Pure  Paris  Green. 

Just  as  the  Glidden  name  is  a  dependable 
guide  in  the  purchase  of  paints,  varnishes, 
stains  and  enamels,  it  is  equally  sure  to  lead 
you  to  satisfying  spraying  results.  1  lb.  car¬ 
tons  to  200  lb.  drums.  Write  for  the  name  of 
the  nearest  dealer  and  instructive  spray  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  Glidden  Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Glidden  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

Branches:  New  York — Chicago — Kansas  City — San 

Francisco — London.  Stocks  in  principal  cities. 


This  (Hidden  Prod¬ 
uct  contains  a  much 
larger  percentage  of 
copper,  the  active  in¬ 
gredient.  than  any  sim¬ 
ilar  spray  made. 
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February  1,  1919 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  was  very  much  surprised  to  read  in 
your  Hope  Parra  Notes  that  you  consider 
egg-laying  contests  are  a  contest  of  men, 
not  hens.  I  have  asked  a  great  many 
men  who  enter  birds  in  the  contests,  and 
almost  all  of  them  say  they  cannot  do 
anything  but  guess  at  what  a  pullet  will 
do,  .and  the  birds  they  pick  for  the  best 
is  just  as  sure  to  be  the  worst  as  the 
best.  I  am  enclosing  you  a  report  of  the 
North  American  contest.  You  will  see 
that  these  birds  are  live  eggs  behind 
Vineland  in  10  weeks.  According  to  you 
they  should  be  ahead.  The  birds  at  the 
North  American  are  selected  by  the  best 
breeders  in  the  world,  those  at  Vineland 
are  just  about  as  they  run  with  the  culls 
out.  Mr.  Dryden,  one  of  the  best  breed¬ 
ers  in  the  world,  does  not  consider  that  he 
is  able  to  do  anything  more  than  guess 
at  what  a  pullet  will  do.  lie  says  it  is 
all  in  breeding  right.  If  you  will  take 
50  good  pullets,  and  have  some  of  these 
so-called  experts  pick  out  10  for  a  con¬ 
test  and  if  you  trap  the  other  40  you  will 
find  that  you  have  four  good  ones  for 
every  good  one  that  you  send  to  the 
contest.  I  hope  you  breed  the  Reds  to 
average  250  eggs  each. 

New  Jersey.  forrest  b.  raynor. 

Mr.  Raynor  does  not  quite  get  what  I 
meant.  1  know  that  at  Vineland  and 
Storrs  there  have  been  several  contests 
between  men  in  selecting  the  birds.  While 
of  course  it  is  possible  to  breed  laying 
strains  or  families  of  hens  it  would  be 
nonsense  to  claim  that  every  daughter 
of  a  200-egg  bird  would  surely  make  a 
great  layer.  I  think  the  record  of  our 
pen  of  Reds  will  prove  that.  Since  I 
printed  the  figures  a  few  weeks  ago  a 
friend  has  poiuted  out  several  errors.  I 
now  have  the  official  figures  and  print 
them  again  in  order  to  be  correct: 


Name 

1917 

191S 

Total 

Pollv  . 

.  140 

160 

306 

Belle  . 

.  168 

91 

259 

Queen  . 

.  100 

36 

136 

Betty  M . 

.  -197 

198 

395 

Faith  . 

.  178 

147 

325 

Hope  . 

.  130 

106 

236 

Charity  . 

.  146 

119 

265 

Success  . 

.  104 

148 

252 

Rufa-  . 

.  SO 

120 

200 

Pollvanua  . . . 

.  149 

194 

343 

The  first  three  birds  are  sisters,  with 
much  the  same  breeding.  Yet  see  how 
they  differ.  Then  Nos.  4,  5  and  0  are 
also  sisters,  bred  and  selected  for  several 
generations.  Yet  we  have  a  difference 
of  159  eggs  between  Betty  M.  and  Hope. 
The  last  four  are  also  sisters,  yet  we 
find  a  difference  between  Rufa  and 
Pollyanna  of  14.'1  eggs.  I  was  told 
by  a  good  hen  man  that  Rufa  would  fail, 
but  I  went  on  her  breeding  record. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  think  this  shows  that  we  must  have 
something  besides  the  breeding  record  of 
the  bird  in  order  to  select  good  layers. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  an  expert  on  either  breeding  or  select¬ 
ing.  but  I  have  gone  along  far  enough  to 
feel  sure  that  there  will  be  good  and  poor 
specimens  in  every  family  of  pullets.  I 
would  not  pretend  to  select  the  good  ones 
with  certainty,  but  I  know  several  men 
whom  I  will  back  to  do  it.  There  have 
been  a  good  many  demonstrations  of 
“culling”  poultry,  in  which  the  “expert” 
will  go  to  a  large  flock  and  select  the 
drones  or  poor  layers.  I  know  of  cases 
where  the  expert  hit  it  right,  and  by 
casting  out  these  drones  brought  the  flock 
up  to  a  profitable  basis.  Mr.  Raynor 
and  others  may  admit  this  ability  to 
select  the  laying  hens,  but  perhaps  they 
will  claim  that  it  cannot  be  done  with 
pullets  which  have  not  fully  started  lay¬ 
ing.  In  order  to  settle  this  I  suggest  the 
following:  Let  us  go  to  Mr.  Raynor’s 
flock  of  White  Leghorns — or  to  any  other 
suitable  place.  I  will  agree  to  bring  an 
expert,  and  he  is  to  select  20  pullets. 
They  arc  to  be  of  much  the  same  breed¬ 
ing.  Ten  of  them  are  to  be  selected  on 
their  shape  and  appearance  as  good 
layers.  The  other  10  are  to  represent 
the  expert’s  idea  of  a  poor  layer.  AVe 
will  take  these  10  hens  right  out  of  the 
same  flock  and  enter  them  at  one  of  the 
egg-laying  contests.  Now  I  think  this 
would  settle  it,  and  show  whether  the 
“expert”  knows  a  good  pullet  from  a  poor 
one,  and  if  Mr.  Raynor  will  say  the  word 
we  will  start  something. 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  now  about  these  pullets  at  Vine- 
land.  From  my  pen  they  hatched  45 
chicks,  and  when  the  final  selection  was 
made  they  had  15  pullets.  The  10  pullets 
pnpuv  ^elected  were  of  the  following  pnr- 
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entage :  No.  1,  Polly ;  No.  2,  Success ; 
No.  3,  Polly;  No.  4,  Betty  M. ;  No.  5, 
Faith;  No.  0,  Hope;  No.  7,  Charity;  No. 
8,  Success;  No.  9,  Polly;  No.  10,  Hope. 
Thus  we  have  three  pullets  from  Polly, 
two  from  Hope  and.  happily,  none  from 
Queen,  Rufa  and  Belle.  It  is  of  course 
too  early  yet  to  see  how  this  is  to  work 
out  in  the  relations  between  mother  and 
daughter,  but  here  is  a  record  of  the  10 
pullets  up  to  the  tenth  week  : 


Name 

Parent 

Record 

No. 

1 

Polly 

34 

No. 

2 

Success 

25 

No. 

3 

Pollv 

8 

No. 

4 

Betty  M. 

24 

No. 

5 

•Faith 

18 

No. 

6 

Hope 

10 

No. 

7 

Charity 

33 

No. 

8 

Success 

IS 

No 

0 

Polly 

a  . 

No. 

10 

1 1  ope 

4 

As  for  breeding  a  strain  of  Reds  that 
will  average  250  eggs,  I  doubt  if  we  are 
likely  to  reach  that  point  very  soon. 
Such  a  thing  is  possible,  but,  I  am  frank 
to  say,  our  birds  have  not  shown  vei'y 
rapid  progress  toward  that  point  yet.  I 
hope,  however,  that  Mr.  Raynor  will  come 
up  in  the  test  of  selection  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  and  see  if  an  expert  can  really 
separate  the  good  from  the  poor  layers 
in  a  healthy  well-bred  flock. 

***** 

It  may  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  question  of  breeding  and  selecting 
layers,  but  I  might  call  attention  to  the 
difference  in  size,  intelligence  and  charac¬ 
ter  in  many  of  the  large  human  families. 

I  have  known  such  families  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  where  thei’e  were  eight  or  more  chil¬ 
dren.  The  parents  were  “purebred” *  in 
the  sense  that  they  came  from  families 
which  had  long  held  to  strict  ideas  of 
selection.  Yet  even  with  this,  in  these 
big  families  you  would  find  the  widest 
difference  in  type.  I  know  that  in  some 
of  these  families  the  parents  would  begin 
early  to  say  that  John  must  be  a  minis¬ 
ter.  Billy  a  lawyer,  Horace  a  doctor, 
Mary  a  school-teacher,  and  so  on.  In  a 
majority  of  cases  this  early  selection,  on 
the  basis  of  what  some  old  ancestor  had 
done,  did  not  work  out.  When  John 
grew  up  he  was  more  likely  to  make  a 
good  farmer  and  in  no  way  cut  out  for  a 
minister.  I  know  of  a  case  where  a  boy 
of  eight  or  10  thought  he  would  like  to 
be  a  minister,  as  he  regarded  that  as  easy 
work.  The  father  came  to  me  and  asked 
how  you  “ever  got  a  minister’s  job!” 
We  have  all  noticed  these  things  about 
big  human  families.  I  have  an  idea  that 
many  of  us  get  started  wrong  in  the  world 
because  those  who  have  charge  of  us  feel 
that  we  must  do  certain  things  because 
it  is  the  nature  of  the  Browns  or  Smiths 
to  do  so.  Probably  if  some  “expert” 
could  start  us  on  a  life  work  best  suited 
to  our  powers  and  inclinations  we  could 
do  much  better.  A  good  teacher  ought 
to  be  the  expert  to  do  this  selecting.  Per¬ 
haps  Air.  Raynor  will  say  this  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  question  of  laying 
pullets.  He  evidently  does  not  have 
much  faith  in  the  “experts.”  I  confess 
that  I  believe  in  their  doctrines  to  some 
extent,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Raynor  will  come 
up  and  put  it  to  the  test. 

***** 

If  anyone  cares  to  read  a  book  in  which 
this  idea  of  heredity  is  well  brought  out 
he  will  find  it  in  “Birth,”  the  new  work 
by  Zona  Gale.  It  is  a  story  of  life  in  a 
small  Wisconsin  town — the  rather  poor 
and  petty  part  played  by  rather  common 
people.  It  is,  however,  very  true  to  life, 
and  will  interest  those  who  care  to  6tudy 
the  outworking  of  destiny  when  pushed 
along  by  parental  influences.  I  suppose 
little  Marshall  Pitt,  the  so-called  “hero” 
of  this  story,  was  in  reality  a  scrub 
largely  through  his  bringing  up,  yet  he 
had  a  few  •points  of  genuine  nobility,  and 
they  appeared  in  his  boy.  Our  chicken 
men  may  ask  what  all  this  has  to  do  with 
the  question  of  expert  selection  of  pullets. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  certain 
fixed  principles  of  breeding  running  all 
through  animal  life,  from  highest  to  low¬ 
est.  Great  statesmen  and  250-egg  hens 
are  not  common,  and  I  think  that  a  world 
made  up  entirely  of  great  statesmen  and 
“able  women”  would  .be  an  unhappy  place 
for  most  of  us.  1  doubt  if  history  can 
show  a  case  where  a  really  great  man 
has  produced  a  son  who  extended  his 
reputation  to  any  extent.  Most  men  be¬ 


come  great  through  selection  for  their 
work.  That  is,  someone  is  wise  enough 
t*»  know  what  they  can  do  best,  and  put 
them  in  the  way  of  training  for  it.  My 
experience  is  that  many  a  daughter  of  a 
250-egg  hen  is  born  to  grace  a  frying-pan 
rather  than  a  trap-nest.  I  think  there 
are  men  who  can,  in  many  cases,  detect 
the  drone  or  select  the  layer.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Raynor,  without  calling 
himself  an  expert,  has  through  long  ex¬ 
perience  learned  how  to  do  this-  very 
thing.  n.  w.  c. 


Low-tailed  Leghorns  as  Layers 

In  the  Missouri  egg-laying  contest  end¬ 
ing  Oct.  31,  1!)1S.  the  Hillview  Leghorns 
won  with  an  official  record  of  1,171  eggs, 
an  average  of  234.2  eggs  each.  At  the 
recent  Chicago  Coliseum  show  the  Hill- 
view  Leghorns  won  10  best  Leghorns  in 
the  show  room.  Dan  Young  judge.  Now 
I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Cosgrove  if  he  is  of 
the  same  opinion  as  he  wrote  on  page 
500,  1917  R.  N.-Y.,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  breed  low-tailed  show  Leghorns  that 
are  great  layers.  J.  c.  MICHAUD. 

New  York. 

On  referring  back  to  page  500,  1917. 
we  find  no  statement  whatever  by  Air. 
Cosgi'ove !  However,  we  are  sure  he 
never  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  breed 
such  Leghorn.  Mr.  Cosgrove  makes 
the  following  statement: 

Replying  to  the  above  would  say  that 
I  think  J.  C.  M.  has  not  quoted  me  cor- 
rectly  in  stating  that  I  said  it  was  “im¬ 
possible”  to  breed  low-tailed  Leghorns 
that  were  also  good  layers.  A  man  does 
not  reach  80  years  without  being  chary 
of  calling  anything  “impossible.”  A  man 
who  aims  at  two  things,  that  are  in  line, 
is  apt  to  miss  both.  But  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  show  hens  there  might  be  one  extra 
good  layer,  and  by  breeding  the  son  of 
that  good  layer  back  to  his  dam,  some 
really  good  laying  pullets  might  be  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  not  “impossible”  at  all.  But 
when  a  breeder  gets  $5  or  $10  more  for 
his  low-tailed  cockerels  than  for  the 
others  he  will  be  very  apt  to  use  the 
lowest  tailed  males  and  females  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  they  are  good  layers  or 
not. 

When  I  was  breeding  White  Wyan- 

dottes  I  had  the  best  laying  hen  I  ever 
owned.  She  molted  the  quickest,  and  was 
laying  long  before  any  other  hen.  But  I 

had  to  kill  her.  because  her  comb  was  a 

thick  bunch  and  she  was  undersized.  She 
would  have  been  thrown  out  of  a  show 
loom  with  scorn.  Selling  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  eggs  for  hatching  I  could  not  breed 
from  that  bird,  the  very  best  layer  I 

ever  owned.  Air.  Tom  Barron,  breeding 
thousands  of  Leghorns  each  year,  noticed 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  best  layers 
carried  their  tails  higher  than  ordinary. 
Many  other  men  have  noted  the  same 
tendency ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that 
all  high-tailed  birds  are  good  layers,  nor 
that  it  is  impossible  to  breed  low-tailed 
birds  that  will  be  good  layers. 

Every  breeder  knows  that  the  AYhite 
Wyaridottes  were  nearly  spoiled  as  a  lay¬ 
ing  breed  by  the  fad  of  the  fanciers  to 
breed  short  bodies  on  them,  so  they 
“would  touch  a  circle”  top.  bottom,  front 
and  rear.  Fanciers  had  to  recede  from 
that  position.  Making  some  unnatural 
fancy  the  strndard  of  beauty  is  what  I 
disagree  with  If  a  majority  of  the  best 
laying  Leghorns  carry  their  tails  high, 
why  not  make  high  tails  the  standard  of 
beauty?  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Ether  has  the  gift  of  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion.  Until  recently  she  was  a  little 
country  girl :  now  she  lives  in  a  large 
town.  The  first  letter  she  wrote  back  to 
her  old  home  began  like  this :  "This  is 
a  queer  place.  Next  door  is  fastened  on 
to  our  house.” — Melbourne  Australasian. 


This  Splendid  Woman’s 

STORM  SHOE 

bargain  actually  saves  you 
$2.t>5.  Compare  them  with 
the  best  87  shoe  sold  this 
year.  Indian  elk  leather 
uppers,  unbleached  drill 
canvas  lining.  Built  for 
hard  wear,  rough  wear, 
and  longservice.Smooth 
innersole.  Comfortable 
military  heel.  You’ll 
be  proud  to  weartliis 
boot.  Snug, 
trim,  neat  flt- 
You  will 
be  delighted 
with  the  com¬ 
fort  and  as¬ 
tonished  at 
the  economy  of  these  wonderful  shoes.  Send  check 
today  and  when  they  arrive,  try  them  on  and  enjoy 
their  blessed  comfort.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  re¬ 
turn  them  at  our  expense  and  back  goes  every  cent 
you  paid.  Send  for  a  pair  today.  Check,  money 
order  or  registered  cash  will  do. 


All  Sizes 
2J4  to  8 
Black  oi’ 
Tan 


BOSTON  MAIL  ORDER  SHOE  CO. 


50  Essex  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOSTON  MAIL  OR  DEB  SHOE  CO. 

51)  Essex  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen:  I  enclose  *4.35  for  one  pair 
STOUM  SHOES,  understanding  that  you  will  • 
refund  my  money  at  once  if  I  want  it. 

Size . Black  orTan  ? . 

Name . . . 

.Af'iirufi’* .  . . 


WOOD  SOLE  SHOE 

Made  of  the  best  grade  Black 
Oil  Grain  Leather,  keep  the 
feet  warm  and  dry,  prevent 
Rheumatism,  PRICE  (2.76. 
Will  send  direct  to  yourdeor 
uik>»  receipt  of  MONEY 
ORDER  or  CASH,  (no 
checks)  The  only  Shoe 
tor  People  to  wear 

who  walk  on  damp 
or  wet  floor*.  Made 
for  Women  and 
Children  a  1  9  o  . 

™  i  Send  lor  our 
*  J  Catalogue  and 
Price*. 

P.  J.  NOEBEL  &  CO.,  Dept  A, 27-29  Lawton  St-B’kl’yn.N.Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  ADD 
to  its  value— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Made  of 

the  best  cast  iron,  surface  very 
smooth,  extra  thick  bottom,  sim 
pie,  quickly  understood,  convenient 
nodipping  out, emptied  inone  minute 
Water  jacket  prevents  burning' 
Keeps  liv*  stock  in  thrifty  condition' 

Womakc23  sires  and  kinds 

of  stock  food  cookors. 


Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Stoom 


Jacket  Kettlos,  Hog  Scald  era.  Caldrons,  etc. 
*jr  Write  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  free  catalogue  J. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia,  III. 
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FREE 

Book! 


Trite  Today 

GallownT'i  new  1919  book.  Saves  you< 
’  hundreds  of  dollars  on  your  seasons  supplies. 
Thousands  of  farmers  make  this  saving  buying  direct 
from  Galloway.  Why  don't  you?  1919  book  shows 
latest  and  best  implements  and  features. 

GALLOWAY'S  SEPARATORS 
ENGINES  —  SPREADERS 
Direct  From  Factory  _ 

Four  good  size9  Separators.  Clean  skimmers « ?r 
easily  cleaned  —  sanitary.  Magneto  « quipped  ' 
Knginca  2H  to  12  H .  P.  Portable  or  stationary- 
burn  any  fuel.  Wide  spreading,  low-down.  hgbt£ 
draft  Spreaders.  Write  today  for  1919  h  REE 
BOOK’.  Close  by  shipping  points. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

277  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Don’t  be  Content  with  Average  Crops 

To  farm  at  n  profit  tietter  than  average  crops  must  he  grown.  The 
average  crops  grown  in  tlie  United  States  are  so  far  below  the  possible 
maximum  that  it  is  no  wonder  many  farmers  have  become  discouraged  and 
quit  their  farms. 

THERE  IS  A  CORRECT  PLAN 

by  which  liio  onmn  yields  may  be  produced,  namely,  by  hringiug  the  land  up 
to  its  highest  st:  tc  of  fertility  and  maintaining  this  condition. 

Stop  Using  Fertilizers  which  Simply  Stimulate 

Practice  the  Rotation  of  Crops 

Never  Allow  the  Ground  to  Remain  Bare 

Grow  and  Turn  Under  Some  Green  Crop  Whenever  Possible 
Keep  the  Soil  Moisture  Alkaline 

Supply  Phosphorus  in  Excess  of  That  Removed  by  Crops 

BARIUM  -  PHOSPHATE 

Analyzing 

16.00%  Phosphoric  Acid  7.00%  Barium  Sulphide 

is  a  mixture  of  tin  ALKALINE  salt  of  Barium,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Used  w i tli  a  small  amount  of  manure  or  turned  under  with  a  green  crop, 
Barium-l  hospbate  alone  will  produce  splendid  crops  and  maintain  the  fertility 

of  your  farm.  . . 

Let  us  send  your  our  book  describing  this  product  and  how  it  should  he  used. 

Witberbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York 
Fertilizer  Department,  Grafton,  Mass. 
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Blood  Meal  for  Fertilizer;  Trouble  with 
Lettuce 

Is  blood  meal  good  fertilizer  for  lettuce 
and  tomatoes?  What  causes  the  little 
white  worms  in  ground  which  ruined  a 
whole  crop  of  lettuce?  They  seemed  to 
eat  up  the  root  of  the  plant.  A.  H. 

Englewood,  Col. 

Blood  meal  contains  about  12  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  very  little  phosphoric  acid 
and  practically  no  potash.  Lettuce  re¬ 
quires  a  rich  soil.  Nitrogen  is  one  of  the 
very  essential  materials  required  for  its 
development.  Blood  meal  is  well  adapted 
for  lettuce  production,  especially  in  green¬ 
house  culture,  provided  the  other  essential 
plant  foods  are  present.  Phosphoric  acid 
is  economically  obtained  in  bone  meal  and 
in  acid  phosphate.  Tankage  contains 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in  abund¬ 
ance.  Potash  for  lettuce  culture  may  be 
obtained  from  wood  ashes.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  few  or  all  of  these  ingredients 
should  produce  excellent  results  ;  however, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  a  generous 
use  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  in  the 
soil.  Tomatoes  respond  to  a  well  manured 
soil,  but  they  cannot  stand  having  too 
much  nitrogen  in  the  soil :  it  causes  ex¬ 
cessive  vine-growth  and  reduces  the  yield 
.  of  fruit. 

The  description  of  your  ruined  lettuce 
is  very  meagre.  However,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  little  white  worms  were 
not  responsible  for  your  loss.  Most  likely 
your  crop  was  affected  with  the  common 
‘‘lettuce  drop.”  This  is  a  disease  which 
destroys  the  roots  and  causes  the  leaves 
to  wither  and  fall.  The  little  white  worms 
get  into  the  rotting  material  and  live 
there.  Naturally  they  get  all  the  blame 
for  the  mischief.  Much  of  the  “lettuce 
drop”  can  be  avoided  by  sterilizing  the 
soil  with  steam  or  with  formaldehyde. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  big  help  to  clear 
away  carefully  any  diseased  leaves  or 
roots  as  they  develop,  so  that  the  disease 
will  not  remain  in  the  soil  to  destroy 
future  crops.  Frequent  watering  is  to  be 
avoided ;  Boston  growers  often  grow  let¬ 
tuce  crops  which  are  watered  only  once. 
Then  an  abundance  is  applied  before  the 
heads  begin  to  develop,  r.  w.  i>e  battn. 

Lime  for  an  Orchard 

I  have  an  orchard  of  apple  and  pear 
trees  about  14  years  old.  which  shows 
good  growth,  but  does  not  bear.  I  am 
considering  an  application  of  lime;  have 
mulched  it  this  Winter  with  oat  and 
buckwheat  straw  and  shall  m.<  plow  it. 
How  can  I  apply  the  lime?  Will  it  work 
through  the  mulch  to  any  advantage,  and 
when  should  it  be  applied?  I  would  like 
to  apply  it  this  Winter  if  possible.  If 
the  ground  limestone  were  drawn  this 
Winter  and  put  in  pile  outside,  would  it 
harden  so  that  it  could  not  be  handled  in 
Spring?  v.  t. 

We  should  ask  the  Farm  Bureau  Agent 
of  Greene  County  to  come  and  examine 
that  orchard.  There  may  be  one  or  sev¬ 
eral  things  which  are  responsible  for  its 
failure  to  bear.  Without  knowing  more 
about  it  we  could  not  advise  definitely. 
In  our  own  experience  we  have  never 
found  lime  of  any  particular  help  to  an 
apple  orchard.  The  fact  is  that  most 
apple  trees  prefer  a  slightly  acid  soil, 
and  do  best  in  such  a  soil.  Of  course,  if 
they  make  much  wood  growth  they  must 
have  a  full  supply  of  lime,  but  they  do 
not  need  lime  to  sweeten  the  soil,  as  many 
farm  crops  do.  We  have  not  found  lime 
needed  in  the  orchard  except  where  we 
use  clover  or  grain  as  a  cover  crop.  Lime 
pays  to  encourage  these  crops,  but  does 
not  have  any  great  effect  on  the  trees.  As 
this  orchard  is  covered  with  a  mulch,  we 
are  unable  to  see  how  the  lime  can  do  any 
good.  The  right  way  to  use  lime  is  to 
spread  it  after  plowing  and  harrow  it 
well  into  the  upper  soil.  If  you  scatter 
>t  on  top  of  this  mulch  you  will  get  little 
or  no  results  from  it  this  year,  as  it  will 
work  slowly  down  through  the  mulch,  if 
at  all.  It  may  help  decay  this  mulch 
somewhat,  but  we  can  see  no  apparent 
reason  why  it  should  bring  these  trees 
into  fruiting.  If  it  had  any  effect  it 
would  be  to  stimulate  them  into  extra 
growth.  A  dressing  of  phosphate  would 
be  more  likely  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
fruit  buds.  We  should  like  to  know  the 
theory  upon  which  you  figure  that  the 
lime  will  bring  these  trees  to  fruiting. 
With  us,  when  limestone  is  piled  without 
protection  through  the  Winter  it  becomes 
sticky  and  hard  to  spread. 
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Twice  Th 


-Half  The  Expense 


“One  man  and  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor  will  do  about 
the  same  work  (taking  a  season  through)  as  two  men  with 
four  horse  teams.”—  Crumbaugh  Bros.,  Vandalia,  Illinois. 


Statements  such  as  this  from  Moline- 
Universal  owners — and  we  have  many  of 
them — support  our  claim  that  the  Moline- 
Universal  enables  one  man  to  do  twice  as 
much  work  at  about  half  the  expense  as  is 
possible  with  horses. 

With  a  Moline-Universal  you  can  plow  9 
acres  a  day,  double  disc  27  acres,  drill  35 
acres,  cultivate  15  to  20  acres,  mow  25  to  35 
acres,  and  harvest  30  to  35  acres.  Figure 
out  for  yourself  how  long  this  would  take 
you  with  horses.  Then  keep  in  mind  that 
in  case  of  necessity  you  can  work  night  as 
well  as  day,  because  the  Moline-Universal 
has  complete  electrical  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  electric  lights  and  self-starter. 

As  for  expense  it  runs  about  half  what 
the  same  work  with  horses  would  cost. 

Charles  J.  Deck  of  McArthur,  N.  D.,  says:  “I 
plowed  60  acres — fuel  amounted  to  $32.94.  It  would 


have  cost  me  $82.40  to  plow  this  with  6  horses,  not 
figuring  feed  for  Sunday,  or  rainy  days.  I  did  not 
have  to  get  up  at  5  o'clock  every  morning  either." 
Mr.  Beck  did  not  consider  the  saving  of  his  own  time. 

If  I  hadn  t  had  the  Moline -Universal  I  would 
have  kept  4  more  horses,  which  are  a  bigger  expense 
than  the  tractor,"  says  J.  E.Careyof  Wilmington.Ohio. 

Many  other  statements  similar  to  this 
prove  that  the  cost  of  operating  a  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  is  no  greater  than  main¬ 
taining  three  or  four  horses,  while  it  will  do 
twice  as  much  work.  Then  there  is  another 
big  advantage  —  belt  work.  The  Moline- 
Universal  has  enough  power  for  all  ordin¬ 
ary  belt  power  requirements. 

I  purchased  a  20  x  36  separator  and  then  threshed 
my  grain,  pulling  it  with  the  Moline  Model  D.  The 
tjactor  handled  this  separator  very  easily  and  did 
l  e  ?  After  1  had  threshed  my  own  grain,  I 
threshed  for  four  of  my  neighbors,  about  350  i 
in  all.  — G.  C.  Appenzeller,  Bouton,  la. 


Considered  from  every  angle  the  Moline-Universal  is  the  best  tractor  for  you. 

It  does  all  farm  work,  including  cultivating.  One  man  operates  both  tractor 
and  implement  from  the  seat  of  the  implement.  It  will  make  you  money.  See 
your  Moline  dealer  now  or  write  us  for  full  information.  Address  Dept.  19. 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILL. 


MONEY  FOR  FARMERS 

LOANS  FROM  5  TO  35  YEARS  AT  5H% 
No  Commissions  —  No  Renewals  —  No  Worry 

We  loan  money  to  actual  or  prospective  farm  owners  on  35-year 
mortgages  at  oVzVo  interest.  You  may  use  the  money 

To  buy  or  improve  farm  lands  and  erect  buildings. 

To  buy  live  stock,  fertilizers,  and  equipment. 

To  pay  off  existing  mortgages  and  debts. 

The  mortgage  may  he  entirely  canceled  in  35  years  by  paying 
annually — 5^%  for  interest  and  1%  on  the  principal.  Or  you 
may  pay  off  all  or  any  part  of  the  principal  at  any  time  after  5 
years.  We  loan  txs  little  as  $100  or  as  much  as  $10,000,  according 
to  your  needs  and  security. 

Write  for  full  particulars  today — if  you  live  in  any  of  the  States 
listed  below.  Our  territory  comprises: 

Maine  New  Hampshire  Vermont  Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  Connecticut  New  York  New  Jersey 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

145  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WHEN  WRITING  BE  SURE  TO  GIVE  THE  LOCATION  OF  YOUR  FARM 


| 


Mulcher 
&  Seeder 


“A  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  cultivator  ^ 
weeder  and  seeder— all  in  one.  Forms  dust  mulch 
—a  blanket  of  loose  soil— preventing  soil  hardening 
and  moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield  of  corn 
potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Kills  weeds.  Flat  teeth. 
especially  adapted  to  form  mulch.  Lever  and 
pressure  spring  control  depth  of  teeth.  Sold  with 
or  without  seeding  boxes  for  grass  seed,  alfalfa, 
oats,  etc.  Teeth  cover  the  seed  to  deDth  desired. 
Adapted  for  a  large  variety  of  work.  In  stock  near 
you.  Send  for  catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  S42  .Utica,  ».  V. 

Four  sizes, 

3,  8.  10 
and  12  ft. 


The  FREDERICK  COUNTY  LIME  and 


NOTHING  to  get  out  of 
order. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 


Write  us 


for  circi 


In  appearance  one  spreader  looks  very  much 
like  another.  It  is  the  actual  'service  that  — 


counts.  Years  ago  THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  COM¬ 
BINATION  LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADER  passed 
the  experimental  stagre.  and  for  a  Brood,  stronsr  durable 
aPli  fertilizer  spreader  THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY 
SW&&Dt<K,s  hw  superior  for  spreading  lime.  GROUND  L1ME- 
MUNL  or  any  other  kind  of  material  that  will  pass  through  the 
three-quarter  mesh  screen  in  quantities  from  100  to  6,000  pounds 
per  acre,  by  the  movement  of  one  lever.  Due  to  our  enormous 
output  the  price  is  exceedingly  low. 


Woodsboro  Lime  Spreader  Co..  Dept.  0.20,  Woodskoro,  Md. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ot 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  sw  indler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  friend  of  mine  subscribed  to  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  a  while 
ago  and  liked  it  real  well ;  thought  it  was  the  best,  buy 
in  a  monthly  paper  he  had  ever  got.  After  a  little  ho 
yoke  up  to  the  fact  that  this  good  thing  came  every 
neck!  Was  he  satisfied?  HAROLD  D.  PHELPS. 

Massachusetts. 


HE  should  be !  When  anyone  gets  four  times  wliat 
lie  expected  he  should  wear  a  wreath  of  smiles. 
The  scowls  are  reserved  for  those  things  which 
promise  greatness  and  then  give  a  25  per  cent  per¬ 
formance. 


* 

Is  any  advantage  gained  by  sowing  Crimson  clover 
with  oats  and  peas  for  a  crop  of  hay  and  pasture  for 
cows  after  the  crop  is  harvested?  f.  m. 

Long  Island. 

A  A  least  a  dozen  Northern  people  have  written  us 
about  seeding  Crimson  clover  this  Spring.  We 
judge  that  some  seedsman  is  giving  foolish  advice 
about  this  clover.  For  nothing  could  be  more  foolish 
than  to  advise  farmers  to  seed  Crimson  clover  in 
Spring.  It  is  entirely  different  in  its  nature  from 
lied  or  Alsike.  It  is  a  cool  weather  clover  and  lives 
but  one  season.  Seed  it  in  Spring  and  it  will  start, 
but  at  hot  weather  it  will  make  seed  and  die.  even  if 
only  three  or  four  inches  high.  Its  only  value  is  for 
seeding  as  a  cover  crop  in  late  Summer  or  early  Fall. 
Thus  it  may  follow  corn  or  early  potatoes,  or  it  may 
he  seeded  with  buckwheat  in  late  Summer.  Handled 
in  that  way  it  will  grow  through  the  cool  weather  of 
Fall.  live  over  Winter  and  when  conditions  are  right, 
make  a  rapid  growth  in  Spring,  going  to  seed,  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  about  the  middle  of  May. 
After  many  trials  of  Crimson  clover  we  discarded  it, 
since  in  open  Winters  it  usually  kills  out  in  March. 
Some  Northern  farmers  continue  to  use  it  as  a  Fall- 
sown  cover  crop,  and  it  is  of  immense  value  south  of 
Philadelphia.  But  it  is  worthless  for  Spring  seeding, 
and  Northern  farmers  who  pay  $15  or  more  per 
bushel  for  the  seed,  and  sow  it  with  oats,  will  throw 

away  their  money.  Who  is  giving  this  fool  advice.'' 

* 

Tx  Belgium  aloue  170MOO  acres  of  fruit  orchards  have 
])PPii  mined,  «md  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  nine 
been  destroyed  in  France  and  other  invaded  countries. 
It  was  said' that  France  lias  175,000  acres  of  devastated 
land,  and  that  more  than  half  a  million  fruit  trees  will 
be  needed  to  replace  those  which  have  been  wantonly 
destroyed. 

TH  AT  report  comes  from  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  and  corroborates  what  we  have  stated 
over  and  over.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
vast  losses  to  European  fruit  interests  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  Nor  can  there  he  any  question  about  the 
great  demand  for  fruit  in  Europe.  The  greater  part 
of  that  demand  must  he  satisfied  here  in  America, 
and  the  home  demand  will  also  he  increased.  For 
years  to  come  there  will  he  an  enormous  call  for 
\merican  apples  of  good  quality.  There  will  also  be 
more  and  more  of  a  development  of  co-operative  or 
«  rganized  selling,  so  that  the  supply  will  be  taken 
4-are  of.  The  outlook  is  bright  enough  to  encourage 
any  man  with  a  good  orchard  to  give  it  the  best  care 
lie  possibly  can,  and  we  advise  a  conservative  plant¬ 
ing  this  year,  of  good  stock. 

* 


IS  A  U.  S.  Senator  supposed  to  represent  the  people 
of  a  State,  their  State  government — or  himself? 
That  interesting  question  arises  in  connection  with 
Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth  of  New  York.  The 
L.  S.  Senate  was  originally  planned  as  a  check  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senators  were 
not  to  be  directly  responsible  to  the  people,  hut  to 
the  State  government  or  Legislature.  It  became  evi¬ 
dent  to  a  great  majority  of  Americans  that  Senators 
elected  by  the  Legislatures  were  becoming  more  like 
a  ball  and  chain  on  the  feet  of  democracy,  and  the 
Constitution  was  changed  so  as  to  elect  Senators  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  New  York  State  voted 
ly  a  great  majority  to  give  women  the  right  of 
suffrage.  There  are  two  women  in  the  present  Legis¬ 
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lature.  Both  houses  of  the  Legislature  have  voted 
to  instruct  the  State's  Senators  at  Washington  to 
vote  for  the  Federal  suffrage  amendment.  Senator 
Wadsworth  has  thus  far  refused  to  do  this.  Both 
the  people  of  the  State  and  their  State  government 
have  gone  on  record,  hut  apparently  for  personal 
reasons  the  Senator  lias  refused  to  do  as  they  re¬ 
quest.  Does  he  represent  the  people  of  New  York — 
or  himself? 

» 

WE  know  from  correspondence  that  our  readers 
have  have  been  divided  on  the  question  of 
national  prohibition.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  a  great  majority  of  them  are  more  than  grati¬ 
fied  at  the  outcome  of  this  long  battle.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  in  it  for  a  full  generation  realize 
the  tremendous  and  revolutionary  change  which  has 
come  to  popular  thought.  When  42  or  more  States 
out  of  4s  ratify  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
there  is  no  use  attempting  to  say  that  it  does  not 
express  the  conviction  of  the  majority.  Now  let  us 
spend  no  time  gloating  over  the  victory  and  then 
go  about  our  private  business  leaving  the  law  to 
enforce  itself,  or  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  either 
fanatics,  enemies  or  politicians.  A  law  of  this  sort 
is  presumed  to  represent  a  moral  desire  and  personal 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  people.  In  its  enforce¬ 
ment  it  can  rise  no  higher  than  the  personal  life, 
the  willingness  to  sacrifice  personal  comfort,  and 
the  personal  courage  of  the  great  middle  class  of 
Americans  We  must  realize  that  for  a  time  national 
prohibition  may  mean  an  increase  of  taxation.  That 
may  be  a  good  thing  in  the  end,  as  it  will  force  us 
to  reduce  public  expenses.  For  the  past  25  years 
there  has  been  a  constant  demand  for  increased 
public  expenses.  No  one  has  suggested  cutting  down 
public  salaries  and  fees  so  as  to  require  lower  taxes. 
It  has  all  been  increase.  We  hope  the  loss  of  the 
liquor  revenues  will  drive  our  people  into  a  demand 
for  a  reduction  of  public  expenses.  Without  question 
the  suppression  of  the  liquor  business  will  have  lor 
a  time  a  depressing  influence  upon  industry.  During 
the  readjustment  of  capital  and  labor  now  employed 
in  making  and  selling  liquor  there  will  he  trouble, 
and  it  will  he  somewhat  reflected  upon  farming,  it 
is  also  true  that  certain  lines  of  farming  will  for  a 
time  he  injuriously  affected.  We  must  face  these 
tilings,  and  realize  them,  and  insist  that  the  laws  to 
regulate  this  new  amendment  must  be  firm  and 
just,  and  at  the  same  time  reasonable  and  clear. 
That  is  why  temperance  people,  who  fought  for  ibis 
amendment,  cannot  now  walk  away  and  let  the  law 
go  to  politicians  for  its  enforcement.  We  think  the 
fair  and  proper  enforcement  will  require  more  per¬ 
sonal  courage  and  patience  and  sacrifice  than  the 
battle  to  carry  the  amendment.  We  must  all  come 
out  openly  and  squarely  and  help  enforce  it  through 
personal  sacrifice  of  habit  and  time.  While  we  can 
clearly  see  the  difficulties  to  he  met  in  some  localities 
over  the  enforcement  of  this  law,  we  believe  they 
will  he  fairly  and  patiently  worked  out.  We  expect 
to  live  to  see  the  time  when  the  moral  and  industrial 
benefits  from  prohibition  have  become  so  evident 
that  there  will  be  fewer  to  call  for  its  repeal  than 
there  are  today  of  those  who  would,  if  they  could, 
recall  human  slavery. 

THE  great  annual  “Farmers'  Week"  will  he  held 
at  Cornell  (Ithaca.  N.  Y.  i.  this  year  Feb.  10-15. 
It  promises  to  be  the  greatest  gathering  of  farmers 
and  of  people  interested  in  farming  ever  held  on 
the  upper  Atlantic  slope,  if  not  in  the  country. 
While  primarily  an  educational  meeting  designed  to 
popularize  (he  class-room  work  of  the  college, 
“Farmers’  Week”  has  grown  into  a  very  much 
broader  and  bigger  affair.  It  has  become  a  great 
democratic  farm  convention,  where  earnest  and 
intelligent  farmers  and  their  wives  and  children 
gather  to  compare  notes  and  discuss  their  problems. 
In  this  way  they  are  able  to  give  condensed  ex¬ 
pression  to  their  farm  needs  and  desires.  They  are 
also  able  to  influence  the  thought  and  teachings  of 
the  agricultural  college,  and  thus  bring  it  closer  to 
the  people.  Both  those  things  are  necessary,  and 
they  can  he  done  more  forcibly  as  moie  fa.  liters 
attend  such  a  meeting.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
college  buildings  crowded  to  the  limit  this  year. 
That  is  the  way  for  farmers  to  influence  agricul¬ 
tural  education. 

THE  fruit  growers  of  New  York  owe  a  big  debt 
of  gratitude  to  John  Hall,  for  a  long  time  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society.  For  many  years,  whenever  the  fruit 
growers  of  New  York  wanted  to  point  out  a  man  of 
rugged  honesty,  strong  character  and  sound,  fearless 
friendship  they  pointed  to  John  Hall.  For  years. 
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as  secretary  of  the  old  society,  John  Ilall,  with 
William  C.  Barry  as  president,  stood  like  rocks  for 
what  was  right  and  best  in  fruit-growing.  The 
younger  generation  cannot  fully  realize  what  the 
great  industry  owes  to  these  men,  for  they  gave  it 
more  than  financial  prosperity  and  power.  They 
gave  it  character  and  dignity  which  we  are  now 
learning  are  the  essential  elements  in  putting  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture  into  the  place  they  must 
occupy.  On  the  reorganizing  or  combining  of  the 
two  great  societies  Mr.  Hall  resigned  the  position 
lie  has  long  filled  with  such  ability.  We  rejoice  at 
the  opportunity  to  give  this  public  expression  of  the 
admiration  and  respect  which  fruit  growers  have 

for  John  Hall — gentleman! 

* 

OUR  readers  have  noticed  how  the  daily  papers 
are  filled  with  statements  by  produce  dealers 
and  middlemen  about  breaking  up  “price-fixing.” 
Behind  all  this  is  an  evident  attempt  to  induce  the 
Government  to  break  the  pledge  to  the  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  and  its  promise  to  the  hog  growers.  The  farmers 
were  not  in  favor  of  “price-fixing.”  They  protested 
against  it.  hut  the  so-called  minimum  price  of  wheat 
was  forced  upon  them,  and  they  were  told  to  show 
their  patriotism  by  accepting  it  without  complaint. 
They  did  so.  though  they  would  have  been  many  mil¬ 
lions  better  off  if  prices  had  been  left  to  “supply  and 
demand.”  Last  year  it  was  expected  that  the  war 
would  continue,  with  increased  demands  for  food. 
Therefore  the  Government  entered  into  what  we  re¬ 
gard  as  a  solemn  and  legal  contract  with  our  farm¬ 
ers  to  guarantee  them  a  mimimum  price  of  $2.2(5 
per  bushel  for  the  1019  crop.  There  had  to  he  such  a 
contract,  or  farmers  could  not  have  taken  their 
chances  on  the  crop.  They  have  now  invested  their 
labor  and  capital  in  that  crop,  thus  carrying  out  their 
part  of  the  contract.  The  present  move  on  the  part 
of  the  middlemen  is  designed  to  make  the  consumers 
believe  that  farmers  are  responsible  for  the  high  cost 
of  food.  They  hope  through  this  to  bring  pressure 
upon  Congress  so  as  to  force  that  body  to  repudiate 
the  contract  and  refuse  to  pay  the  minimum  price  of 
$2  2(>.  It  is  a  very  slick  scheme,  designed  to  give 
the  handlers  control  of  wheat  supplies  at  their  own 
price.  It  will  succeed  unless  farmers  can  make  their 
Congressmen  understand. 

WE  have  not  in  the  past  encouraged  the  heavy 
sowing  of  Spring  wheat  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  we  still  consider  it  a  doubtful  experiment  south 
of  the  latitude  of  New  York  City.  Reports  from 
Central  and  Western  New  York  show  that  last  year 
seed  of  Marquis  wheat  grown  in  the  Northwest  gave 
very  good  yields.  There  is  likely  to  he  a  heavy 
seeding  of  Spring  wheat  in  these  sections  this  sea¬ 
son.  Aside  from  farmers  who  grow  wheat  for 
human  food  there  will  be  many  poultrymen  who  are 
prepared  to  try  Spring  wheat  for  chicken  feed. 
These  last  are  prepared  to  increase  their  stock  of 
poultry,  and  will  seed  the  wheat,  confident  that  it  will 
provide  for  their  flocks.  The  culture  of  Spring  wheat 
involves  just  about  the  same  preparation  of  the  land 
end  fertilizing  that  you  would  give  for  a  good  crop  of 
oats.  Tlie  Spring  wheat  should  he  put  in  as  early  as 
possible,  and  a  good  supply  of  phosphorus  is  neces¬ 
sary.  We  think  it  well  worth  trying  north  of  New 
York.  South  of  that  latitude,  we  have  our  doubts. 


Brevities 


This  is  a  great  season  for  hauling  out  manure. 

You  ought  to  have  the  garden  seeds  under  way  by 
this  time. 

“Farmers’  and  Housekeepers'  Meet"  is  what  they 
call  the  annual  meeting  in  Arizona. 

We  have  the  year's  supply  of  wood  all  cut  and  housed. 
The  latter  condition  is  what  makes  comfort. 

The  British  have  fixed  a  maximum  price  of  11  cents 
each  on  fresh  eggs. 

The  man  who -succeeds  is  the  one  who  cans  all  the 
can'ts. 

Connecticut  is  said  to  he  one  of  the  few  States  out 
of  debt.  It  ought  to  spend  more  money  for  good  roads 
— and  the  back  roads  at  that. 


Legume  plants  carry  their  seed  in  pods.  They  carry 
the  bacteria  which  take  nitrogen  from  the  air — shell 
ir  out,  as  you  might  say. 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  figures  that 
enough  seeds  of  tomato,  pepper  and  eggplants  will  he 
sown  in  February  by  New  Jersey  farmers  to  produce 
i  ver  200.000.000  early  plants. 


More  wood  than  ever  before  has  been  burned  as  fuel 
this  Winter.  The  ashes  will  represent  about  all  the 
potash  available  on  many  farms.  Better  use  most  of  it 
on  the  garden. 


It  is  hard  for  many  poultrymen  to  believe  even  the 
reasonable  stories  about  the  use  of  artificial  lights  in 
(in'  henhouse.  The  fact  is  that  when  reasonably  used, 
with  proper  care  and  feed,  the  lights  induce  the  hen  to 
lav  a  larger  share  of  her  year's  output  of  eggs  in  the 
Winter.  Of  course,  the  lights  cannot  take  the  place  of 
feed  and  warmth. 


The  Story  of  the  Milk  Strike 

A  SUDDEN  ENDING. — The  settlement  of  the 
milk  strike  came  last  week  just  after  we  closed 
t  lie  forms,  and  we  were  able  to  open  a  page  to  make 
only  a  brief  announcement  of  the  result.  This  was 
a  repetition  of  the  experience  at  the  end  of  the  first 
milk  fight,  two  years  ago.  The  first  fight  lasted  13 
days.  The  second  lasted  IS  days.  In  the  first  the 
fanners  had  nearly  a  month  of  warning.  In  the  last 
contest  they  had  practically  no  warning  at  all.  On 
both  occasions  the  dealers  had  evidently  prepared  in 
advance,  hut  this  time  apparently  with  more  plan. 
They  brought  milk  from  great  distances  and  handled 
it  with  skill  and  efficiency. 

VOLUME  OF  MILK.* — In  the  1016  fight  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  milk  reaching  the  city  was  reduced  at  one 
time  to  about  15  per  cent  of  the  regular  supply.  It 
was  claimed  this  time  that  it  did  not  fall  below  70 
per  cent  of  normal  and  the  day  of  the  settlement  it 
was  claimed  that  it  reached  ST  per  cent  of  normal. 
The  estimates  were  given  out  by  the  Board  of  Health 
and  it  was  perfectly  apparent  that  it  sympathized 
with  the  dealers.  The  reports  from  families  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  supply  was  shorter  than  the  reports 
indicated.  On  the  other  hand  the  Board  of  Health 
allowed  milk  to  come  in  from  great  distances  under 
conditions  less  stringent  than  required  regularly 
from  nearby  producers.  In  the  first  fight,  when  we 
proposed  to  bring  in  milk  under  special  inspection 
but  with  some  requirements  suspended,  the  health 
board  sided  with  the  protesting  dealers  and  refused 
“to  vary  the  regulations  a  hair’s  breadth.”  as  the 
commission  expressed  it. 

OFFICIAL  ATTITUDE.-  Hi  the  first  fight*  the 
Mayor  and  the  health  eommis  ion.  with  one  or  two 
city  papers,  were  against  the  producers.  All  the  re¬ 
porters.  nearly  all  the  papers,  the  consumers  and  the 
District  Attorney’s  office  were  on  the  side  of  the 
producers.  The  State,  through  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  directed  the  fight  against  the 
dealers.  This  time  the  State  was  neutral,  with  a 
balance  in  the  State  committee  favorable  to  the  city. 
But  in  the  first  tight  we  had  only  about  13.000  mem¬ 
bers  with  nothing  but  a  record  of  defeats  behind  us, 
and  this  time  there  were  60,000  members  with  a 
tradition  of  at  least  one  triumph  to  inspire  and  en¬ 
courage  them.  In  some  sections  in  the  first  tight  the 
workers  had  difficulty  to  keep  the  shippers  in  line. 
In  the  second  week  they  began  to  show  weakness. 

I  his  time  the  producers  were,  if  possible,  more  stub¬ 
born  and  defiant  than  the  workers.  The  longer  ir 
went  the  madder  they  got.  and  there  was  every 
indication  that  they  would,  if  necessary,  hold  out  all 
Winter.  The  cool  defiance  of  tin'  Utica  meeting  was 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  acts  of  courage  and  de¬ 
cision  that  ever  came  from  a  body  of  men.  IV hen 
that  decision  was  made  the  dealers  were  marked  for 
certain  defeat. 

THE  FARMERS'  ROWER. — The  experience  again 
I  moves  what  we  have  always  contended,  that  farmers 
will  stick  in  a  square,  honest  fight  for  a  right  or  a 
principle,  and  that  they  can  and  should  dominate 
the  milk  situation.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  the 
milk  dealer  is  useful  to  farmers  as  an  agent,  but  he 
is  not  essential  to  them.  The  dealer,  however,  is 
helpless  without  milk,  and  the  farmer  controls  it. 
As  yet  the  dealer  controls  the  implements  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  this  is  the  only  weakness  in  the  fann¬ 
er  s  position.  There  is  no  question  about  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  farmer  in  the  control  of  these  facili¬ 
ties.  He  simply  cannot  afford  not  to  own  them. 
The  sooner  he  gets  into  possession  of  them  the  better 
it  will  be  for  him.  The  experience  of  the  past  has 
amply  demonstrated  that  we  have  nothing  to  hope 
from  friendship,  concessions,  or  fraternity  with  the 
milk  trust,  and  nothing  to  fear  from  its  opposition. 
They  have  fattened  on  tne  traffic  so  long  they  find 
if  hard  to  come  down  to  ordinary  fare.  When  they 
professed  a  friendly  disposition  for  the  League,  it 
was  only  with  the  mental  reservation  that  they 
would  be  permitted  to  pick  the  best  fruits  of  the 
organization  for  their  own  baskets.  That  chance 
having  passed,  the  talons  again  shone  through  the 
silken  glove.  A  control  of  the  implements  of  whole¬ 
sale  distribution  will  strip  them  of  any  past  terror 
that  may  yet  linger  with  them. 

THE  TWO  STRIKES. — The  first  fight  was  neces¬ 
sary  because  the  price  offered  was  ruinous,  and  we 
had  no  facilities  to  deliver  the  milk  even  at  whole¬ 
sale  ourselves.  The  second  was  approved  on  prin¬ 
ciple.  but  even  if  a  continued  series  of  strikes  would 
lesult  in  satisfactory  prices,  we  believe  it  cheaper 
for  producers  to  control  the  means  of  wholesale 
distribution  for  themselves.  During  the  past  year 
or  two  we  have  lost  more  than  $1,000,000  through 
fhe  failure  of  dealers.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  a  strike,  but  with  60,000  members  with  an 
average  of  12  cows  and  making  three  cans  of  milk 
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daily,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  about  $200  for  each 
member.  .Some  delivered  regularly,  and  others  got 
considev  ble  return  in  butter  or  cheese,  but  if  we 
allow  one-half  for  this,  a  net  loss  of  some  $6,000,000 
would  remain.  The  estimate  seems  high,  and  yet 
milk  runs  into  money  fast.  These  seven  millions 
would  buy  some  equipment.  Besides,  the  disputes 
and  agitation  cause  resentment  in  the  city.  Our 
natural  customer  and  friend,  the  city  consumer,  be¬ 
comes  resentful  and  the  consumption  of  milk  is  de¬ 
creased.  We  ought  to  be  doing  everything  possible 
to  increase  it.  The  more  friends  we  have  the  more 
milk  we  will  sell.  If  we  can  find  a  way  to  save  in 
fhe  cost  of  delivering  milk,  the  farmer  may  have  his 
cost  of  production  and  the  consumer  will  be  his 
friend.  No  mayor,  district  attorney  or  editor  will 
then  dare  raise  a  hand  against  the  milk  producer. 


New  York  Federation  of  Agriculture 

Last  week.  Thursday.  January  16.  the  New  York 
federation  of  Agriculture  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
connection  with  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society,  in  Rochester.  N.  Y.  The  principal  address 
was  made  by  Senator  Gore  of  Oklahoma.  The  pith 
of  his  address  was  that  farmers  should  be  as  thor¬ 
oughly  organized  as  labor,  and  that  farmers  should 
take  an  active  part  in  the  present  reconstruction 
policies  of  the  country. 

Vice-President  Samuel  Fraser  spoke  of  the  evils 
of  political  influences  on  the  agricultural  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  and  instanced  the  suppression  of 
reports  on  the  sugar  beet  industry  some  rime  back 
in  the  interest  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  who 
were  sharing  the  bounties  paid  by  the  State.  Dr. 
W.  II.  Jordan  referred  to  his  experience  with  the 
budget  system  of  making  appropriations  for  Geneva 
Experiment  Station.  lie  had  an  assistant  at  $1,800 
a  year  authorized  by  the  budget.  The  man  was 
offered  $4,000  in  another  place,  and  would  be  cheap 
to  the  State  for  the  price,  but  the  dire:  tor  was 
obliged  to  let  him  go  because  he  had  no  authority 
to  meet  the  offer  from  other  places.  Dr.  Jordan  em¬ 
phasized  the  hope  that  farmers,  through  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  might  find  a  way  to  secure  appropriations  for 
agricultural  institutions  without  the  necessity  of 
trimming  sails  to  meet  the  purposes  of  politicians. 
This  is  not  a  literal  report  of  the  doctor's  language, 
hut  members  in  attendance  agree  that  it  does  express 
the  substance' of  his  remarks.  Mr.  S.  L.  Brockway 
of  the  Breeders'  Association,  II.  N.  Giles  of  the 
Grange,  and  a  member  of  the  Dairymen's  League 
from  Niagara  County  spoke  on  the  need  of  farm  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  necessity  of  co-operation  among 
the  member  of  the  organizations. 

The  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society  passed  a 
resolution  indorsing  the  "Statement  of  Principles” 
of  the  Federation  as  published  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  Jan¬ 
uary  11.  page  40.  and  elected  three  members,  namely: 
Seth  J.  T.  Bush,  Samuel  Fraser  and  J.  A.  llepworth, 
as  delegates  to  represent  the  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  Federation.  Officers  re-elected  were 
president,  Frank  M.  Bradley:  first  vice-president, 
Samuel  Fraser:  second  vice-president,  Robert  Sea¬ 
man:  third  vice-president.  Fred  W.  Vail;  treasurer, 
Fred  W.  Cornwall. 

The  purposes  and  framework  of  the  Federation 
appeal  strongly  to  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  from  other  States  as  well,  and  there  is  a  strong 
demand  for  the  development  of  the  organization.  It 
is  generally  felt  that  the  opposition  to  it  from  some 
quarters  last  year  grew  out  of  a  political  incident 
that  cannot  recur  again  in  a  similar  form,  and  that 
from  now  on  there  will  be  no  cause  for  opjmsition  to 
a  movement  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State. 


The  Strike  in  Tioga  County,  New  York 

“The  Strike”  in  our  county  today  carries  but  one 
thought  to  the  minds  of  dairymen.  It  is  the  milk  strike, 
their  strike,  the  most  powerful  weapon  of  the  labor 
union,  adopted  and  adapted  to  their  needs,  by  the  milk 
producers  of  our  State.  An  old  weapon,  there  is  yet 
something  new  in  the  way  in  which  dairymen  are  wield¬ 
ing  it.  With  quiet  confidence  in  their  now  demonstrated 
power,  dairymen  are  exercising  a  self-control  which 
makes  this  two-edged  sword  irresistible  in  their  hands. 

The  reading  of  metropolitan  newspapers  during  the 
strike,  and  reports  of  the  unjustifiable  attitude  of  some 
New  York  City  officials  have  given  members  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  the  feeling  that  public  sympathy 
was  being  alienated  through  well-calculated  efforts  of  the 
Milk  Conference  Board,  and  that  they  were  losing  the 
powerful  support  of  public  opinion  which  did  so  much 
to  give  them  the  victory  in  the  fight  of  1016.  Even  up¬ 
state  papers,  closer  to  the  producer,  failed  in  too  many 
instances  fairly  to  present  the  producers’  side  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  and  gave  the  impression  of  lukewarmness,  at 
least,  in  their  support  of  what  they  should  have  known 
to  be  right.  This  did  much  to  cause  uneasiness  in  the 
minds  of  many,  but  failed  utterly  to  break  the  confident 
spirit  of  those  who  felt  that,  because  their  cause  was 
just,  it  must  win. 

A  still  greater  cause  of  concern  was  the  action  of 
comparatively  small  dealers  in  New  York  City  and  the 
evident  failure  of  the  League  to  have  foreseen  and  pre- 
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Pa  r°*l  a  Possible  pooling  of  milk  in  the  interests  of 
the  Milk  Conference  Board.  Many  dairymen  were 
forced  to  practically  throw  away  their  milk  while  seeing 
neighbors  sell  at  League  prices  to  those  who  were  using 
that  purchased  milk  to  crush  the  League.  In  not  a  few 
instances  milk  tha-t  had  not  been  properly  sold  was  di¬ 
verted  to  these  purchasers  and  was  helping  to  swell  the 
volume  of  the  city’s  supply.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  cunningly  devised  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  strike 
than  chis  obvious  injustice,  and  that  it  did  not  succeed 
spoke  more  eloquently  for  the  solidarity  of  the  new  organ¬ 
ization  than  anything  else  could  have  done.  Unselfish¬ 
ness  in  being  willing  to  see  others  profit  through  their 
loss  is  not  an  outstanding  trait  of  any  class;  that  dairy¬ 
men  should  display  so  much  of  it  was  tremendously  to 
their  credit. 

The  dairymen  were  unfortunate  again  in  not  having 
had  any  notice  of  the  possibility  of  a  general  strike, 
though  this  failure  to  give  warning  brought  out  the 
strength  of  the  League  in  a  most  striking  manner.  No 
intimation  of  possible  trouble  had  been  received  until 
near  evening  of  the  last  day  of  grace  in  December.  The 
night’s  milk  was  in  the  cans  ready  to  be  taken  to  the 
shipping  station  the  next  morning  before  the  jingling  of 
telephone  bells  over  the  hills  gave  notice  that  no  more 
milk  was  to  leave  the  county  until  official  notice  of  its 
sale  had  been  received.  In  spite  of  the  impossibility  of 
reaching  every  milk  producer  before  morning,  but  few* 
cans  of  milk  reached  the  shipping  stations,  and,  from 
many  localities,  not  one.  My  own  branch,  of  whose 
record  I  am  proud,  did  not  deliver  a  drop  of  milk  from 
the  time  President  Cooper’s  telegram  was  received  till 
the  strike  was  officially  declared  off.  nor  would  it  had 
the  strike  continued  indefinitely.  Of  its  over  30  mem¬ 
bers.  several,  who  had  not  received  notice  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening,  started  for  the  shipping  station  on  the 
morning  of  January  1.  but  they  promptly  turned  back 
upon  meeting  the  first  neighbor  who  was  able  to  apprise 
them  of  the  state  of  affairs.  With  few*  exceptions  this 
held  true  for  the  entire  county.  After  the  first  day  no 
milk  that  had  not  been  sold  at  League  prices  left  the 
county,  save  from  the  dairies  of  those  recalcitrant  few 
who  will  long  feel  .he  sting  of  the  unmeasured  contempt 
of  their  neighbors. 

The  failure  to  i*eceive  due  notice  of  a  possible  strike 
and  the  consequent  unpreparedness  probably  caused  an 
even  greater  loss  to  Tioga  County  dairymen  than  was 
felt  in  1016.  Few  were  prepared  with  separators  or 
with  young  animals  that  could  utilize  skim-milk.  Many 
cans  of  milk  that  had  been  produced  at  a  heavy  cost 
were  practically  thrown  away,  not  a  few*  being  turned 
upon  the  ground  after  having  been  skimrrted  with  a  tea¬ 
cup.  Some  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  hand 
separators  loaned  the  use. of  them  to  their  neighbors, 
and.  before  the  strike  was  over,  a  considerable  volume 
of  cream  was  being  shipped  to  a  market  in  Buffalo.  The 
loss  was  thus  becoming  minimized,  but  not  until  many 
were  given  ample  capse  to  regret  that  they  had  not  pro¬ 
vided  themselves  with  means  to  salvage  their  milk  on 
Mich  occasions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  lesson  has 
not  been  lost  and  that  before  another  strike  can  occur 
Tioga  County  dairymen  will  be  in  a  position  to  at  least 
temporarily  care  for  their  product  and  market  it  in  sonm 
form.  m.  k.  ». 


Canada’s  Plan  for  the  Soldiers 

How  Canada  is  managing  the  business  of  placing  her 
returned  soldiers  on  farms  was  told  at  a  meeting  of 
State  extension  directors  held  in  Baltimore  on  January 
8  by  President  G.  C.  Creelman  of  the  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  He  said: 

"These  men  fought  our  battles  and  won  them  while 
we  stayed  at  home.  When  they  left  for  overseas  we 
told  them  that  nothing  would  be  too  good  for  them  when 
they  came  back.  As  they  return  we  find  them  eager  and 
anxious  to  get  to  work  and  to  find  a  place  in  our  life  and 
forget  the  war.  It  is  only  right  that  we  should  do 
everything  to  meet  this  wish ;  not  to  keep  them  waiting, 
but  to  find  something  at  once  for  them  to  do.  ‘Nothing 
too  good’  in  their  minds  is  not  heroics,  a  brass  baud 
parade,  and  friendly  drinks  of  whisky  on  the  side  from 
misguided  admirers.  What  they  want  is  work  and  a 
home.  We  aim  to  find  both  for  them  as  speedily  as 
possible.  To  the  men  who  have  had  previous  farm  ex¬ 
perience  or  who  think  they  want  to  farm,  there  are 
opportunities  open  and  waiting. 

"In  the  first  place  we  have  eliminated  land  specula¬ 
tion  by  requesting  all  owners  of  farms  wishing  to  sell 
to  fur mVdi  us  with  a  description  of  their  properties,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  actual  selling  price.  As  soon  as  this  in¬ 
formation  is  furnished  we  have  the  property  inspected, 
and.  if  approved  as  a  safe  investment,  it  is  placed  on 
our  official  list.  Me  are  then  ready  to  meet  the  returned 
soldier  who  wishes  to  farm  with  a  definitely  guaranteed 
list  of  farm  properties.  If  he  was  a  farm  owner  or  farm 
laborer  previous  to  the  war.  he  is  entitled  to  a  loan  from 
the_  Government  on  the  purchase  price  of  a  .farm  up  to 
$4,500.  and  $1,500  toward  his  initial  expense  for  live 
stock  and  equipment,  provided  he  can  produce  10  per 
cent  of  the  investment  in  cash.  Government  bonds,  war 
allotments.  or  in  some  form  of  personal  assets.  This 
loan  is. made  without  interest  for  two  years,  after  which 
the  rate  is  five  per  cent  a  year.  If  necessary,  addi¬ 
tional  loans  may  be  made,  depending  upon  the  individual 
merits  of  each  case.  Thus  Canada  has  aimed  to  pro¬ 
vide  any  returned  soldier  with  previous  farm  experi¬ 
ence  with  an  opportunity  to  own  a  farm  of  his  own. 

"In  regard  ro  men  without  previous  farm  experience, 
another  plan  is  followed.  M'e  prepared  a  list  of  reliable 
farmers  willing  to  employ  returned  soldiers  as  farm 
laborers,  and  where  possible  we  place  men  without  pre¬ 
vious  experience  with  them.  A  few  months’  experiem  e 
enables  the  would-be  farmer  to  decide  whether  or  m  t 
he  wishes  to  continue  in  the  business.  At  the  end  of  his 
term  of  service  he  is  either  ready  to  turn  to  some  other 
line  of  work  or  is  qualified  to  become  a  farm  owner  him¬ 
self.  Before  he  actually  purchases  a  farm  he  is  gener¬ 
ally  given  practical  instruction  under  a  trained  exten¬ 
sion  worker  to  supideinent  his  farm  experience. 

"M'e  are  also  utilizing  our  abandoned  aviation  camps 
as  farm  instruction  camps.  Upwards  of  1.000  men  cau 
be  accommodated  at  one  of  these  camps,  and  their  equip¬ 
ment  is  easily  adaptetd  to  this  sort  of  work.  The  sleep¬ 
ing  quarters,  mess  halls,  etc.,  are  all  ready  for  use.  The 
hangars  make  excellent  buildiugs  for  housing  live  stock. 
In  the  repair  shops  hog-houses,  poultry-houses,  and  all 
kinds  of  appliances  cau  be  made.  The  grounds  can  soon 
be  plowed  up  and  put  in  crops.  Here,  even  before  he 
has  the  opportunity  of  going  to  work  for  a  farmer,  the 
returned  soldier  learns  whether  or  not  he  is  suited  to 
farm  work,  and  if  such  work  is  not  to  his  taste  he  finds 
it  out  before  too  much  time  is  wasted  in  his  training  or 
education  in  something  for  which  he  is  not  fitted.  In 
short,  we  in  Canada  intend  that  every  returned  soldier 
who  wants  a  farm  shall  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  own 
a  farm,  provided  he  proves  himself  fitted  for  the  work.” 

B.  B. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME  | 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Spider  and  the  Fly 

“Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor?”  said  the 
‘Spider  to  the  Fly,  ,  ,,  , 

“’Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlor  that  you 
ever  did  spy .  .  , .  „ 

The  way  into  my  parlor  is  up  a  wmdm0 

And  I  have  many  curious  things  to  show 
when  you  are  there.” 

“Oh,  no,  no,”  said  the  little  Fly,  to  ask 
me  is  in  vain ;  . 

For  who  goes  up  your  winding  stair  can 
ne’er  come  down  again.” 

“I  am  sure  you  must  be  weary,  dear, 
with  soaring  up  so  high ; 

Will  you  rest  upon  my  little  bed/  said 
the  Spider  to  the  Fly. 

“There  are  pretty  curtains  drawn  around, 
the  sheets'  are  fine  and  thin  ; 

And  if  you  like  to  rest  a  while,  1 11  snugly 
tuck  you  in !”  ,  ...  T, . 

“Oh,  no,  no,”  said  the  b'tle  Fly,  for  lie 
often  heard  i'  i  1 

They  never,  never  t  _  again,  who  sleep 
upon  your  lieu." 

Said  the  cunning  Spider  to  the  Fly,  “Dear 
friend,  what  can  I  do 
To  prove  the  warm  affection  I  ve  always 
felt  for  you? 

I  have  within  my  pantry  good  store  ot  all 
that’s  nice  | 

I’m  sure  you’re  very  welcome — will  you 
please  to  take  a  slice?”  . 

“Oh,  no,  no,”  said  the  little  Fly,  ‘kind 
sir,  that  can  not  be. 

I’ve  heard  what’s  in  your  pantry,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  see !” 

“Sweet  creature.”  said  the  Spider,  “you’re 
witty  and  you’re  wise ; 

How  handsome  are  your  gauzy  Wings, 
how  brilliant  are  your  eyes! 

I  have  a  looking-glass  upon  my  parlor 
shelf ; 

If  you’ll  step  in  one  moment,  dear,  you 
shall  behold  yourself.”  t 
“I  Uiank  you,  gentle  sir,”  she  said,  ‘for 
what  you’re  pleased  to  say. 

And  bidding  "you  good  morning  now,  I’ll 
call  another  day.” 

The  Spider  turned  him  round  about,  and 
went  into  his  den. 

For  well  he  knew  the  silly  Fly  would  soon 
be  back  again ; 

So  he  wove  a  subtle  web  in  a  little  cor¬ 
ner  sly. 

And  set  his  table  ready  to  dine  upon  the 
Fly. 

Then  he  came  out  to  his  door  again,  and 
merrily  did  sing — 

“Come  hither,  hither,  pretty  Fly,  with 
the  pearl  and  silver  wing; 

Tour  wings  are  green  and  purple,  there’s 
a  crest  upon  your  head ; 

Your  eyes  arc  like  the  diamond  bright, 
but  mine  are  dull  as  lead.” 

Alas,  alas !  how  very  soou  this  silly  little 
Fly. 

Hearing  his  wily,  flattering  words,  came 
slowly  flitting  by  ; 

With  buzzing  wings  she  hung  aloft,  then 
near  and  nearer  drew — 

Thinking  only  of  her  brilliant  eyes,  and 
green  and  purple  hue  ; 

Thinking  only  of  her  crested  head — poor 
foolish  thing  !  At  last, 

Up  jumped  the  cunning  Spider,  and  fierce¬ 
ly  held  her  fast. 

He  dragged  her  up  his  winding  stair,  into 
his  dismal  den 

Within  his  little  parlor — but  she  ne’er 
came  out  again  ! 

And  now,  dear  little  children,  who  may 
this  story  read, 

To  idle,  silly,  flattering  words,  I  pray  you 
ne’er  give  heed : 

Unto  an  evil  counsellor  close  heart,  and 
ear,  and  eye,  ,  , 

And  take  a  lesson  from  this  tale  of  the 
Spider  and  the  Fly. 

—Mary  Hewitt  (1799-18S8.) 


in  just  the  same  place  as  meat,  because  a 
small  portion  of  meat  can  be  used  to  give 
flavor  to  cheaper  food,  in  a  way  that 
beans  cannot  be  used.  The  great  trouble 
with  bean  sales  last  Winter  was  that  the 
ultimate  consumer  thought  them  too  high- 
priced,  and  a  draggy  market  resulted. 


We  often  have  occasion  to  refer  to  in¬ 
quiries  we  receive  without  any  address, 
or  signed  merely  with  initials,  which  we 
are  thus  unable  to  answer.  Another 
thing  that  often  puzzles  us  is  the  return 
of  a  letter  plainly  addressed  with  the  full 
address  given  in  the  letter  of  inquiry ;  the 
postal  authorities  ofter  return  such  let¬ 
ters  because  the  person  addressed  cannot 
be  found.  Wo  infer  that  in  such  cases  the 
person  addressed  may  live  on  a  rural  de¬ 
livery,  and  give  only  the  location  instead 
of  the  delivery  address.  It  causes  extra 
work  and  expense  to  us,  and  no  doubt  the 
inquirer  often  feels  neglected  because  no 
answer  is  received.  Be  sure  to  give  your 
full  name  and  address  with  all  inquiries; 
it  will  not  be  published,  and  it  will  save 

trouble  and  dissatisfaction. 

» 

It  is  not  too  early  to  give  thought  to 
the  Spring  housecleaning.  All  paints  and 
repair  materials  are  very  high  in  price, 
and  any  improvements  of  this  sort  will 
need  careful  consideration.  Improve¬ 
ments  that  can  be  made  with  little  ex¬ 
pense  should  be  studied  in  advance.  Cush¬ 
ion  covers,  curtains  or  rugs  should  be 
gone  over  before  actual  cleaning  begins. 
Old  cheesecloth  and  scrim  curtains  may 
often  obtain  a  new  lease  of  life  from  a 
dye  bath,  and  10  cents  worth  of  dye  goes 
a  long  way.  Although  our  men  are  re¬ 
turning  and  our  war  conditions  subsid¬ 
ing.  economy  is  as  much  needed  as  ever, 
and  this  is  no  time  to  store  away  any 
household  gear  that  may  be  utilized. 
Housecleaning  is  not  nearly  so  great  a 
task  when  all  these  preliminaries  are 
planned  first. 


shady  place,  since  a  low  temperature  is 
the  main  object.  A  temperature  of  about 
55°  F.  can  be  maintained. 

Make  a  strong  set  of  shelves  open  on 
four  sides  with  a  solid  top  and  bottom. 
Raise  it  on  short  legs.  Screen  this  on 
three  sides,  and  fit  a  screen  door  to  the 
fourth  side.  The  efficiency  will  be  greater 
if  the  shelves  and  the  bottom  are  made  of 
reinforced  screening  to  allow  freer  circu¬ 
lation  of  air.  . 

Cover  the  four  sides  entirely  with  can¬ 
ton  flannel,  smooth  side  out,  buttoning  it 
closely  to  the  frame.  This  may  be  done 
easily  bv  sewing  buttons  on  tape  and 
tacking  this  tape  firmly  around  the  upper 


An  Iceless  Refrigerator 

edge  of  the  case  on  three  sides,  also  down 
each  side  of  the  framework  next  the  door 
and  on  the  upper  and  outer  edges  of  tlie 
door.  Allow  a  flap  of  flannel  to  extend 
past  the  outer  edge  of  the  door  to  be  but¬ 
toned  over  the  framework.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  unbutton  and  button  this 
flap  when  opening  the  case.  Make  but¬ 
tonholes  in  the  flannel  covering  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  buttons  on  the  i.iso. 
Around  the  top  of  the  covering  sew  four 
flaps  of  canton  flannel  a  little  narrower 
than  each  side  of  the  case  and  large 
enough  to  extend  up  over  the  top  and  dip 
into  the  pan  of  water.  These  will  serve 
as  wicks  to  keep  the  entire  surface  of  the 


Many  persons  whose  friends  in  Army 
or  Navy  are  returning  to  this  country  by 
way  of  New  York  do  not  know  where  to 
inquire  about  them  if  they  are  sick  or 
wounded.  The  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  opened  a  Cas¬ 
ualty  Bureau  at  20  East  3sth  St.,  New 
York,  where  inquiries  may  be  made  re¬ 
garding  any  sick  or  wounded  soldier  or 
sailor.  From  this  bueau  inquirers  may 
learn  the  whereabouts  of  those  in  whom 
they  are  interested,  visiting  hours  at  hos¬ 
pitals,  where  hospitals  are  located,  etc. 
Of  course  the  bureau  cannot  give  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  a 
patient — that  must  be  learned  at  the  hos¬ 
pital  itself — but  it  can  relieve  anxiety  by 
locating  the  patient,  and  thus  enabling 
friends  to  communicate  with  him  prompt¬ 
ly. 

Some  of  the  market  experts  are  again 
begging  housekeepers  to  buy  more  beans, 
and  serve  them  more  freely,  so  that  held 
stocks  of  beans  may  move  more  rapidly. 
We  all  know  that  beans  are  wholesome 
and  nutritious,  but  we  cannot  put  them 


Training  for  Professional  Nurse 

Where  can  I  learn  about  training 
schools  for  nurses?  Could  I  enter  such  a 
school  with  only  two  years  high  school 
training?  What  are  the  expenses  m  talc¬ 
ing  such  a  course?  Does  the  learner  have 
an  entrance  fee  to  pay  ? 

There  Is  a  city  near  this  inquirer  with 
good  and  well-equipped  hospitals,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  address  the  superintend¬ 
ents  of  such  hospitals  for  information  re¬ 
garding  their  training  schools  for  nurses. 
The  family  physician  would  also  give  in¬ 
formation'  regarding  this.  Educational 
requirements  are  generally  higher  than 
formerly  ;  we  think  in  most  cases  a  high 
school  course  or  its  equivalent  is  demand¬ 
ed.  but  the  prevailing  scarcity  of  nurses 
may  cause  hospitals,  in  some  cases,  to  be 
less  exacting  in  accepting  probationers, 
if  the  applicants  show  character  and  in¬ 
telligence.  ,  _  .  ,  ...  i 

The  probationer,  when  first  admitted 
to  a  hospital  training  school,  must  expect 
hard  and  disagreeable  work.  She  must 
be  healthy  and  good-tempered  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  obey  orders  without  question. 
There  are  no  entrance  fees,  but  small 
preliminary  expenses  for  textbooks  and 
uniforms.  Maintenance  is  provided,  and 
small  wages  are  paid  after  the  probation 
period  is  passed.  Each  hospital  makes 
its  own  rules,  which  may  differ  in  various 
localities.  Some  hospitals,  we  believe, 
now  offer  a  special  six  months’  course  for 
nurse’s  aids,  but  this  does  not  give  the 
status  of  a  registered  nurse. 

There  are  also  courses  in  wliat  is  called 
practical  nursing,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  do  not  include  hospital 
training.  “Practical  nurses”  usually  find 
their  services  in  demand  among  people  of 
moderate  means ;  they  take  a  helpful 
place  in  the  household,  doing  many  things 
that  the  registered  nurse  considers  out  of 
her  province,  and  many  physicians  with 
a  large  general  practice  can  keep  them 
busy.  The  practical  nursing  course  is 
often  taken  by  a  woman  over  the  hospital 
training  age,  who  finds  in  it  a  congenial 
and  useful  occupation.  Such  nurses,  it 
competent  and  intelligent,  are  most  valu¬ 
able,  and  there  is  a  wide  field  for  their 
■  labors. 

An  Iceless  Refrigerator 

Perhaps  February  seems  a  chilly  month 
to  discuss  refrigerators,  but  it  will  be 
easier  to  interest  the  men  or  boys  in 
making  it  now  than  when  Spring  work  is 
under  consideration.  The  following  di¬ 
rections,  and  the  accompanying  diagrams, 
are  sent  out  by  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture: 

An  iceless  refrigerator  depends  for  its 
efficiency  on  the  cooling  effect  of  evapor¬ 
ating  water.  An  open  framework  of 
shelves  is  surrounded  by  a  cloth  kept 
moist  by  means  of  a  large  pan  of  water 
on  the  top.  A  good  current  of  air  to 
evaporate  the  water  is  essential.  The  re¬ 
frigerator  will  work  wherever  cloth  will 
dry  readily,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  a 
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‘Musterole — 
for  Colds  and 
Congestions 

Remember  the  time  when 
you  had  that  dreadful  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  lungs— and 
Grandma  slapped  a  stinging, 
messy  mustard  plaster  on 

your  chest?  How  you  \vnthed 
and  tossed  and  begged  Grandma 
to  “take  it  off”? 

That  was  many  years  ago.  Now, 
Grandma  gets  the  jar  of  Musterole, 
for  now  she  knows  Musterole  is 
better  than  a  mustard  plaster. 

She  knows  it  brings  quicker 
relief — and  does  not  blister. 

For  coughs,  colds  and  conges¬ 
tions,  this  clean,  white  ointment 
made  with  oil  of  mustard  and  a 
few  home  simples  is  uncommonly 
effective# 

You  just  rub  it  on  your  throat 
or  chest.  It  penetrates  way  down 
under  the  skin  and  generates  its 
own  peculiar  heat  which  soon 
loosens  up  the  cough  and  disperses 

congestion.  ...  . 

Strangely  enough,  it  does  not 
feel  warm  after  the  first  momen¬ 
tary  glow  and  tingle,  but  is  de¬ 
lightfully  cool  and  soothing. 

Try  it  for  croup,  bronchitis, 
coughs,  colds  (it  often  prevents 
pneumonia),  headache,  neuralgia, 
stiff  neck,  rheumatism  or  lum¬ 
bago. 

Many  do«tors  and  nurses  use 
Musterole  themselves  and  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  their  patients. 

Keep  a  jar  handy  on  the  medi¬ 
cine  shelf. 

30c  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  $2.50. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 
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Canton  Flannel  Cover  for  Refrigerator 

flannel  moist.  If  the  refrigerator  is  to  be 
set  on  the  porch,  a  pan  must  be  placed 
underneath  the  refrigerator  to  catch  the 
water  that  drips  down. 

An  extra  flannel  covering  should 
made  for  the  case  so  that  one  may 
washed  every  week.  . 

It  is  desirable,  but  not  essential, 
paint  the  case  with  enamel  paint, 
non-rusting  wire  must  be  used  for 
screening. 

DIMENSIONS  AND  MATERIALS 

The  following  dimensions  are  suggested, 
and  the  amount  of  material  required  is  in¬ 
dicated  :  ,  .  , 

Height — Four  feet,  eight  inches. 

Base — 24  inches  square. 

Space  between  shelves — 11  inches. 

MATERIALS 

Three  yards  of  24-inch  opal  zinc  screen 
wire. 


Winds  and  Rains; 

Aches  and  Pains 

Exposure  to  bad  weather  this  month 
means  rheumatic  tavinges  and  other 
handicapping  after-effects.  We  can’t 
be  too  careful  in  relieving  pains  and  aches , 
stiff' joints ,  sore  muscles ,  lumbago ,  sciatica. 
“We  keep  a  large  bottle  of  Sloan’s  Lini¬ 
ment  in  the  house  all  the  time  to  use  when 
an  attack  comes  on.  You  know  Sloan  s  is 
one  of  the  old  timers.  Doctor  Earl  S. 
Sloan  put  it  on  sale  37  years  ago. 

"We  get  the  biggest  bottle  because  it’s  more  economi¬ 
cal.  A  little  applied  to  the  spot  penttratet  without^ 
rublint  and  promptly  eases  up  the  pain  and_aclK^ 


Are  Y ou  Protecting 
Your  Child? 

If  you  teach  the  little  one 
regular  bowel  movements,  you 
can  almost  guarantee  normal 
health,  and  help  the  child  to 
develop  strong  resistance  to 
disease.  Valuable  information 
about  your  child  is  given  in  a 
booklet  called 

"As  The  Twig  Is  Bent” 
which  will  be  mailed  you  free 
on  request.  Write  today  to 

Nujol  Laboratories 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (NEW  JERSEY) 
50  Broadway,  New  York 


Odorless— Sanitary— Germ-Proof 

Every  homo  without  sewerage 
needs  one.  No  plumbing  or  run¬ 
ning  water  needed.  Anyone  can  I 
install.  A  boon  to  sick  people. 
Placed  in  any  room  in  house,  in 
town  or  country.  10,000  now  in  uso.  I 

U.S.Health  Bureau  Approves! 

Says:-  “Chemical  Closet  compiles  satla-  f 
factorily  with  roauirementa  of  sanitary] 
eystem/*  Abolish  cold  outdoor  closet.  I 
Puta  warm  ComfortToilet  In  your  homo, 
a  Kuarantoo  of  healthy,  sanitary  condi- 


m 
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tion.  State  noarusoi  ucuitu  cduwibcu..  — ■  ■ 

Representatives  Wanted  SefKd. 

Mon  now  making  $50  to  $75  weekly.  Exclusive  Territory.  | 

FREE!  HANDSOML  CATALOGUE 
Comfort  Chemical  Closet  Co.,  ««  Factories  Bldg.Toledo.OJ 


Liniment 

Kills  Pain 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .  •  ,  •  .  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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One  pint  of  flat  coat  white  paint  for 
first  coat. 

One  pint  of  white  enamel  paint  for 
second  coat. 

Fifty  feet  of  board  %x3  in.  for  frame 
and  door. 

Sixteen  feet  of  board  1x12  in.  for 
four  shelves. 

Four  feet  of  board  1x24  in.  for  top  and 
bottom. 

Forty  feet  of  screen  molding. 

Two  hinges. 

One  cabinet  catch. 

Two  and  three-fourths  dozen  white 
china  buttons. 

Ten  yards  of  white  cotton  tape. 

Nails. 

Tacks. 

Thirteen  yards  of  30-in.  canton  flannel 
( two  covers) . 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Head  Cheese 

What  is  a  good  recipe  for  making  head 
cheese  out  of  pigs’  heads?  a.  E.  h. 

Cut  the  head  into  four  pieces.  Remove 
the  brain,  ears,  skin,  snout  and  eyes. 
T'se  the  fattest  parts  for  lard.  Put  the 
lean  and  bony  parts  to  soak  over  night  in 
cold  water  to  extract  the  blood  and  dirt. 
After  cleaning  the  head  put  it  on  to  boil, 
using  plenty  of  water  to  cover  the  meat. 
Roil  until  the  meat  separates  readily  from 
the  bone.  Remove  from  the  stove  and 
pick  out  all  bones.  Draw  off  the  liquid 
and  save  for  future  use.  Chop  the  meat 
fine.  Return  the  meat  to  the  kettle,  and 
add  enough  of  the  liquid  to  cover  the 
meat.  Boil  gently  for  nearly  half  an 
hour.  Season  to  taste  with  pepper  and 
salt  (some  add  a  little  mace  or  nutmeg) 
just  before  removing  from  fire.  Turn  into 
a  shallow  dish  or  pan,  cover  with  cheese¬ 
cloth.  and  then  put  on  a  board  with  a 
weight  to  make  it  solid.  When  cold  slice 
thin  and  serve  without  extra  cooking. 

Conserving  Men’s  Clothing 

Part  I. 

The  present  price  of  clothing  is  making 
a  heavy  demand  upon  all  men.  especially 
business  and  professional  men,  who  each 
day  must  give  thought  as  to  their  person¬ 
al  appearance.  In  town,  both  married 
and  single  men  usually  turn  their  cleaning 
and  repairing  over  to  the  professionals, 
unless  some  woman  of  the  household  ex¬ 
presses  her  willingness  to  display  her 
skill  in  keeping  the  clothing  of  the  men 
in  order.  An  approved  method,  carefully 
followed,  will  give  good  results  with  the 
worn  edge  of  vests  and  coats,  sleeve  lin¬ 
ings  and  the  bottom  of  trousers,  torn-off 
buttons  and  worn-out  buttonholes — break¬ 
downs  that  will  occur  and  demand  no  little 
painstaking  skill  if  the  repair  is  to  escape 
observation.  A  bottle  of  indelible  ink  and 
black  darning  cotton  are  helpful  with 
worn  places  showing  white  underneath. 
The  present  writer  has  never  been  able 
to  understand  why  inner  linings  of  any 
kind  should  be  used  otherwise  than  black 
in  color,  in  vests,  coats  and  trousers,  when 
made  of  black  or  near-black  material. 

Trousers  require  “first  aid”  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  the  hems,  and  for  a  really  good  end¬ 
ing  there  must  be  a  good  beginning.  The 
following  method  was  acquired  back  in 
1SS0,  second-hand  from  an  Indiana  tail- 
oress :  No  matter  how  small  the  break  is 
at  the  folded  edge  of  the  hem,  let  both 
hems  out  and  brush  thoroughly ;  lay  a  wet 
cloth  on  the  outside  and  press;  this  good 
beginning  is  necessary  for  agreeable  and 
efficient  darning  after  basting  thereon  a 
strip  of  soft  thin  black  wool  or  cotton 
dress  goods,  or  lining.  With  black  darn¬ 
ing  cotton  or  silk  thread,  darn  the  break 
neatly,  keeping  the  material  perfectly  flat 
as  the  needle  is  passed  back  and  forth 
across  the  break,  leaving  a  loop  of  thread 
at  each  turning  point.  If  the  previous 
hem  contained  no  gum  tissue,  press  on 
both  sides  of  the  darning,  after  trimming 
off  useless  basted-on  cloth,  and  make  a 
new  turn  for  the  hem,  one-half  inch  be¬ 
yond  the  old.  at  the  broken  places,  and  a 
trifle  more  or  less  at  the  immediate  front, 
according  to  the  all-around  condition. 
Baste  at  the  new  turning  line;  regulate 
the  depth  of  hem  and  place  a  strip  of  gum 
tissue  therein,  if  at  hand.  Baste  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  hem,  clipping  at  the 
front,  and  wherever  required  to  fit  a  per¬ 
fectly  flat  hem  ;  press  and  secure  the  hem 
with  silk  thread,  with  good  material,  by 
taking  two  shallow  short  stitches  in  the 
garment,  with  little  space  between,  and 
two  deep  stitches  in  one  needle  hole  in 
the  hem.  the  thread  passing  diagonally 
from  the  short  to  the  deep  stitches.  Give 
a  final  pressing  after  removing  the  upper 
and  lower  bastings;  then,  admire  the 
really  “good  ending”  of  a  “good  begin¬ 
ning”  in  refnuriug  the  hems  of  trousers. 

MEDORA  CORUETT. 


Making  Lard  and  Soap 

After  having  been  kept  indoors  several 
days  by  the  severe  weather  and  snow, 
which  made  outdoor  work  impossible, 
when  things  thawed  up  once  more  and 
the  sun  is  shining  warmly,  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  change  to  build  a  fire  under  the  iron 
kettle  out  in  the  yard,  and  cook  out  the 
lard  from  a  hog  butchered  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  cold  spell.  Sometimes  we 
cook  lard  on  the  stove,  but  when  the  weath¬ 
er  will  admit  the  cooking  is  done  outside. 
When  two  or  more  hogs  are  butch¬ 
ered  at  once  the  leaf  fat  is  cooked  sepa¬ 
rate.  as  the  fat  from  this  is  whiter  and 
more  delicate  than  tfiat  from  the  fat  parts 
trimmed  from  the  meat,  and  it  is  also 
nicer  for  pastry,  cooking,  cake  making, 
etc.,  than  the  common  lard.  When  there 
nly  vnvi’l  onnnHtv  to  cook  it  all 
e*  ' "  i  i  t  ,  u:  .  .  ti,c  i — j  1...  I  bring  *»ut 


in  first,  as.  the  fat  melts  out  of  this 
quickly,  which  helps  in  keeping  the  rest 
from  burning.  Sometimes  water  is  added 
to  start  the  cooking,  but  if  we  are  there 
to  stir  the  fat  frequently  no  water  is 
needed.  All  the  fat  is  cut  into  small 
pieces  before  putting  to  cook.  A  tea¬ 
spoon  of  baking  soda  put  in  the  water  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  cracklings  and 
whiten  the  lard,  but  it  causes  the  fat  to 
burn  easily,  and  also  causes  the  crack¬ 
lings  to  be  soft  and  unfit  for  use  in  cook¬ 
ing.  hence  we  quit  using  the  soda  years 
ago. 

S  vii  s  will  stick  to  bottom  of  kettle 
and  burn  unless  the  stirring  is  kept  up 
almost  continually,  so  the  <skin  is  removed 
and  laid  aside  to  be  used  in  making  the 
scrapple,  which  the  family  likes  for  break- 
fast  The  lard  is  cooked  with  a  brisk  fire 
until  the  cracklings  are  brown  and  rise  to 
the  top,  when  the  fire  is  drawn  and  the 
cracklings  dipped  off  into  the  colander 
and  set  aside  to  drain.  When  the  lard  is 
partly  cool  it  is^  strained  into  containers 
of  tin  or  stone  jars.  If  jars  are  used  a 
clean  stick  placed  in  center  of  jar  and 
lemoyed  when  lard  is  cold  will  prevent 
bin  sting  of  jars  in  extreme  cold  weather 
Lard  properly  cooked  and  stored  in  clean 
containers  will  keep  fresh  and  sweet  for 
two  years  at  least.  However,  if  all  water 
is  not  cooked  out  the  lard  will  become 
* flud  unfit  for  use,'  but  may  be 
made  good  by  cooking  over,  adding  a 
tablespoon ful  of  soda  when  putting  on 
the  fire,  cooking  slowly,  and  skimming  off 
the  scum  which  rises. 

After  taking  the  lard  from  the  kettle 
we  like  to  make  a  kettle  of  soap,  and 
thus  utilize  even  the  bit  of  lard  adhering 
to  the  kettle.  The  lard  being  put  to  cook 
at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  it  is  readv 
to  strain  out  by  noon,  and  there  is  plenty 
?  ntlm,e,/or  cooking  the  soap  before  night- 
tall  \\  e  use  the  commercial  lye,  one  can 
of  lye  to  about  three  gallons' of  water; 
putting  water  in  the  kettle,  adding  lye 
and  bringing  to  a  boil,  when  the  grease  is 
added,  about  five  pounds  of  grease  to  each 
can  of  lye,  and  the  mass  is  boiled  slowly 
until  thick  and  ropy.  Thickening  usually 
begins  as  soon  as  the  grease  is  added,  anil 
after  from  one  to  two  hours  of  slow  cook¬ 
ing  the  soap  is  ready  to  pour  out  into  a  tub 
or  other  vessel,  to  harden,  when  it  is  cut 
in  cakes  and  laid  on  a  shelf  in  the  smoke¬ 
house  to  dry.  All  the  time  the  cooking  is 
going  on  we  test  the  soap  often  by  taking 
out  a  bit  in  a  saucer  or  onto  a  board. 

'N  hen  jt  becomes  hard  when  cold  it  is 
thickening  well  and  good  results  are  cer 
tain.  Slow  boiling  is  always  best  for 
soap.  The  amount  of  grease  used  is  of 
little  matter  so  that  enough  is  added  to 
use  up  the  lye.  All  grease  not  taken  up 
will  rise  to  the  top  and  may  be  skimmed 
oil  and  set  aside  to  be  used  in  the  next 
batch.  The  grease  for  all  of  my  soap,  and 
I  make  our  entire  supply,  is  saved  at 
butchering  time,  and  to '  this  is  added 
every  particle  of  waste  fat  from  the  kitch¬ 
en.  \\  hen  the  hogs  are  killed  the  large 
intestines  are  opened,  contents  removed 
and  they  are  washed  well  in  several  wa- 
ters.  after  which  the  soap  may  be  made 
at  once,  or  the  intestines  may  be  hung  up 
to  dry  until  ready  for  use.  Then  we 
save  all  waste  fat.  skins  that  are  too 
strong  for  cooking,  etc.,  and  from  these  I 
am  enabled  to  keep  plenty  of  soap  for  all 
uses.  A  cup  of  borax  and  a  cup  of  wash¬ 
ing  ammonia  added  to  the  soap  just  when 
the  cooking  is  finished  is  thought  bv  some 
to  improve  its  quality  and  aid  in  removing 
dirt  from  clothes.  All  soap  improves  with 
age.  and  if  one  can  keep  a  supply  several 
months  ahead  that  is  better. 

Along  with  the  can  of  lye  come  ex¬ 
plicit  directions  for  making  different  sorts 
of  soap,  but  for  everyday  laundry  use  ~ 
find  the  above  method  all  that  could 
desired.  lily  reed  york, 


Cakes  and  Cookies  Without  Eggs 

Eggless,  Milkless,  Butterless  Cake. — 


be 


Popcorn  Candies 

Will  you  publish  a  recipe  for  making 
popcorn  balls?  I  tried  to  make  some,  and 
could  not  get  them  to  stick  together. 

MRS.  J.  J.  B. 

For  popcorn  balls,  make  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  molasses  candy,  and  just  before  re¬ 
moving  from  the  fire  stir  in  enough  pop¬ 
corn  to  thickan  it.  Take  the  mixture  out 
by  the  spoonful  and  roll  into  balls  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  handled;  then  roll  the  balls 
in  popcorn  until  no  more  kernels  will 
adhere  to  them,  A  standard  recipe  for 
the  molasses  candy  is  one  cupful  molasses, 
one  cupful  brown  sugar,  one  tablespoonful 
vinegar  and  one  tablespoonful  butter, 
boiled  together  until  a  drop  hardens'  in 
cold  water.  Then  beat  in  a  scant  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  sode,  and  stir  well. 

The  following  recipes  for  popcorn  can¬ 
dies  were  given  by  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une: 

Craekerjack. — Stir  and  cook  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  light  brown  sugar  until  melted  and 
slightly  darker  in  color:  then  add  two 
tablespoonsful  of  dark  molasses  and  two 
tablespoonsful  of  butter  or  nut  butter. 
Gook  to  the  hard  ball  stage,  2f>0  degrees, 
and  pour  over  two  quarts  of  freshly  pop¬ 
ped  corn.  Mix  well,  smooth  out  until  of 
the  desired  thickness,  lay  on  a  greased 
plate,  and,  when  firm,  break  into  irregu¬ 
lar  pieces. 

Maple  Sugar  Popcorn  Fudge. — Cook 
together  two  eupsful  of  maple  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  milk  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  to  the  soft  ball  stage,  or  240  de¬ 
grees.  Remove  from  the  fire,  beat  until 
creamy  and  add  one  large  cupful  of  pop¬ 
corn.  Pour  into  greased  pans  and  when 
nearly  cold  mark  into  squares.  Add  the 
corn  just  before  turning  into  the  pan,  so 
it  will  retain  its  crispness.  Peanuts  may 
be  used  with  this  recipe  in  place  of  the 
corn. 


One  cup  brown  sugar,  one  and  one-fourth 
cups  water,  one  cup  seeded  raisins,  two 
ounces  _  citron,  cut  fine,  one-third  cup 
shortening,  one  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
two  cups  flour,  five  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Boil  sugar,  water,  fruit,  short¬ 
ening,  salt  and  spices  together  in  sauce¬ 
pan  three  minutes.  When  cool,  add  flour 
and  baking  powder,  which  have  been  sift¬ 
ed  together.  Mix  well,  bake  in  loaf  pan 
in  moderate  oven  about  45  minutes. 

f  hoeolate  Cake. — One-fourth  cup  short¬ 
ening.  one  cup  sugar,  two-thirds  cup  milk, 
two  cups  flour,  three  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  three 
ounces  chocolate,  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
*  ream  shortening,  add  sugar  gradually ; 
add  flavoring  and  melted  chocolate;  sift 
dry  ingredients  together  and  add  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  milk,  beat  well.  Bake 
in  loaf  tin  40  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake. — One-half  cup 
shortening,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  apple 
sauce,  two  cups  of  flour,  four  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  cloves, 
one-half  cup  seeded  raisins.  Cream  short¬ 
ening  and  sugar  and  add  apple  sauce;  add 
the  dry  ingredients  well  sifted  together. 
Lastly  add  the  raisins  that  have  been 
sprinkled  with  a  little  flour.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  about  40  minutes. 

Buttermilk  Cake. — One  cup  sugar,  one- 
ha!t  cup  butter,  one  cup  buttermilk,  two 
cups  of  flour,  one  cup  raisins,  one  tea- 
spoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  mixed  spices. 

(  ream  shortening  and  sugar;  sift  dry  in¬ 
gredients  together  and  add  alternately 
"  ith  the  buttermilk.  Add  raisins  that 
have  been  sprinkled  with  a  little  flour. 
Lake  in  a  moderate  oven  about  40  min¬ 
utes. 

Gingersnaps. — Two  cups  molasses,  one 
cup  of  lard,  one  tablespoon  each  of  gin¬ 
ger  and  soda,  flour  to  roll  stiff.  Roll  out, 
cut  in  desired  shapes  and  bake  quickly. 

Cocoanut  Cookies. — One-third  cup  of 
shortening,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  three 
tablespoons  milk,  one-half  teaspoon  lemon 
extract,  one  and  one-fourth  cups  of  grated 
cocoanut,  one  and  one-half  cups  of  flour, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-eighth 
teaspoon  salt.  Cream  shortening  and 
sugar  together ;  add  milk,  lemon  extract 
and  cocoanut.  Add  flour,  which  has  been 
sifted  with  baking  powder  and  salt;  mix 
well;  roll  out  lightly  on  a  floured  board, 
cut  in  desired  shapes  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  15  to  20  minutes. 

Hermits — One-half  cup  shortening,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  three  tablespoon  milk,  two 
cups  of  Hour,  three  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves,  one  teaspoon  allspice,  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  cup  seed  raisins, 
two  tablespoons  citron.  Cream  short¬ 
ening  and  sugar,  add  milk  very  slowly. 
Sift  dry  ingredients  together  and  add  to 
the  first  mixture  ;  add  the  fruit,  chopped 
and  dredged  with  flour.  Roll  out  thinly 
on  floured  board  and  cut  in  desired 
shapes.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  15  min¬ 
utes. 

Soft  Molasses  Cookies. — One  cup  of 
molasses,  one  and  three-fourths  teaspoon 
soda,  one  cup  of  sour  milk,  one-half  cup 
shortening  ( melted),  two  teaspoons  gin¬ 
ger.  one  teaspoon  salt.  Add  soda  to  mo¬ 
lasses  and  beat  thoroughly  ;  add  milk, 
shortening,  ginger,  salt,  and'  flour  enough 
to  make  the  mixture  of  a  right  consist¬ 
ency  to  drop  from  a  spoon.  I.et  stand  in 
a  cold  place  to  thoroughly  chill.  Toss 
on  a  slightly  floured  board'  and  roll  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  cut  in  de¬ 
sired  shapes  and  bake  on  a  buttered 
sheet. 

M  alnut  Molasses  Bars. — One-half  cup 
of  shortening,  one-fourth  cup  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  one-lialf  cup  of  brown  sugar,  one-half 
cup  of  molasses,  one  teaspoon  soda,  three 
cups  of  flour,  one  and  one-half  teaspoons 
ginger,  one-third  teaspoon  grated  nut¬ 
meg.  one-eighth  teaspoon  cloves,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  chopped  walnut  meats. 
Four  water  over  shortening,  then  add 
sugar,  molasses  mixed  with  soda.  Hour, 
salt  and  spices.  Chill  thoroughly,  roll 
one-fourth  inch  think,  cut  in  strips  31/, 
inches  long  by  1L>  inches  wide.  Sprinkle 
with  nut  meats  and  bake  10  minutes. 

MBS.  F.  W.  STILLMAN. 


Mother’s  Job 
Is  Full  of  Dangers! 

EPt  the  stove,  handling  hot 
pans  ami  sharp  knives — dav  in 
and  day  out  every  mother  is  liable 
to  get a  burn  orcutmosta  ny  minute. 

.  a  fil‘st'.PPrhaps,  hut  no 

telling  what  the  injury  may  lead 

if  not  attended  to  r:ght  awu v 
and  in  the  right  way. 

Just  a  few  d raps  Of  Hanford’s 
oaisam  of  Myrrh  on  a  n  « >pen  m  on  nil 
to  cl«*  inseand  cheek  infection.  And 
to  hasten  healing  it  forms  a  film 
Uat  keeps  out  dirt  and  dust  till  the 
new  skin  is  formed.  Cools  a  burn 
almost  instantly. 

1' or  overworked,  lame  muscle® 
and  sprains  Hanford’s  Balsam  is 
unusually  effective.  Apply  freelv. 
rub  vigorously  and  all  soreness  is 
pretty  sure  to  disappear  in  short 
order. 

^  on  can’t  be  too  careful  of 

Mother.  Certainly  won’t  let  heren- 

oanger  health  with  anv  risks  or 
softer  any  pains  which  Hanford's 
BaJsam  may  save  her.  Used  for 
over  seventy  years  and  by  thou- 
sands  of  families. 

Just  as  good  for  Children 
as  for  Grown-ups ! 

That  you  may  know  its  merits 
for  yourself,  present  this  advertise¬ 
ment  at  your  dealer’s  and  buy  a 
bottle  (in  any  of  three  sizes).  And 

Test  It  At  Our  Risk! 

If  not  completely  satisfied,  take 
empty  bottle  to  dealer  and  get  your 
money  back.  .\'o  questions  asked . 
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HANFORD’S 

Balsam  of  Myrrh 


Begin  To  Save  Money 


Now  13  the  time  to  let  Del  Dane’s  plan  TKT  ^nij» 
Save  money  for  you  on  Kalamazoo  Ranges,  1\  1  I  Vlr 

. . . — _  Furnaces.  Gas  v 

'  — ■'  '  •  53  Ranges,  Kitchen  Kabinets,  Phono- 

ssusjssr- 

V  i5i  i  ~  -mr*  Roofing,  Paint  and 


other  home  necessities. 

New  Book  Will 
Show  You  How — 

Write  for  It 

Se11  dwect  on.  DANE 
“The  Old 

cash  or  Master* 

easy  pay-  .  . 
men ts  -unconditional 
guarantee. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No*  114 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  SIfrs 
——Kalamazoo*  Mich* 


a  Kmanvazee 

Direct  to  You 


NEWMONITOR  HEATING  IRON 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

SEND  FOR  FREE 
OUTFIT  OFFER 


$30  to  $50  a  week  actually  being 
made  now  by  men  and  women. 
The  original— the  best— the  lowest 
priced.  Aickel  plated— looks  good 
—makes  good— sells  fast— guaran. 
teed.  No  experience  needed. 

Women  as  well  as  men. 
Exclusive  territory. 
Work  all  or  sparetime. 
Mrs.  Nixon,  Vt..  sold 
S  first  half  day.  Evans, 
N.  O.,  sold  2  dozen  one 
Saturday.  Liberal 
terms.  Prompt  service. 
W  rite  today. 

the  monitor  sad  IRON  CO 
130  WAYNE  ST..  BIQPBAlRIE.o! 


The  Milwaukee  Air  Power  Water  System  delivers 
fresh  water  anywhere  direct  from  the  well.  No  water 
storage  tank  to  freeze  or  foul  the  water.  We  have  pumps 
ror  all  sizes  and  depths  of  wells. 


RUNNING 

WATER 


ELECTRIC 

LIGHT 


a  Milwaukee  Electric  Light  System  is  sold  with  the  water  system  or  separ¬ 
ate,  as  desired.  1  hey  can  both  be  run  with  one  engine— giving  water,  light 
and  also  power  for  cream  separator,  churn,  washer,  shop  and  home.  S 

iTYntj  f°r  ‘Nitrated,  descriptive  matter  telling  how  vou  can  have  fresh  water  hot  or 
cold,  hard  or  soft-also  electric  light  and  power  all  over  your  house,  burn  and  yards.  I 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO.,  863  Third  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Good  Health! 

The  milk  flow  is  the  best  indication  oE 
the  health  condition  of  a  cow.  If  the 
yield  is  below  normal  it  is  almost  always 
a  sign  of  approaching  sickness. 

Do  not  wait  for  actual  disorders  to  develop ;  you 
can  easily  put  the  cow  back  on  her  feet  and  ward 
off  eerioua  ailments  by  the  prompt  use  of  Row 
Kure,  the  great  cow  medicine. 

In  cases  of  Abortion.  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Scouring.  Lost  Appetite,  Bunches, 
etc.,  this  standard  remedy  is  a  reliable  treatment. 

It  acts  at  once  on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs, 
where  nearly  all  cow  diseases  originate. 

The  occasional  use  of  Kow-Kure,  ns  directed, 
will  prove  an  effective  preventive  of  cow  diseases 
— and  disease-prevention  pays  big  in  dairy  profits. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 
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Feed  dealers  and  druggists 
sell  Kow-Kure ;  60c.  and 
$1.20  packages.  Let  us 
send  you  our  FREE  book , 
“The  Home  Cow  Doctor 


DAIRY 


ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonville, 


Vermont 


A  Record  Young  Guernsey 

The  picture  shows  the  Guernsey  cow 
Langwater  Phyllis  70G07,  A.  It.  6614, 
bred  and  owned  by  F.  Lothrop  Ames,  of 
Massachusetts.  She  was  born  May  15, 
1015,  calved  Oct.  4,  1917,  and  her  yearly 
test  began  three  days  later.  The  record 
ending  Oct.  6.  1918,  showed  19.288.4  lbs. 
milk,  and  746.23  lbs.  butterfat.  The 
average  fat  percentage  for  the  year  was 
5.62.  The  extremes  were  4.43  per  cent 
at  beginning  of  test,  and  6.68  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  191S.  The  highest  monthly  milk 
yield  was  1371.8  lbs.  in  November,  191  <. 
About  the  middle  of  December  she  had 
a  serious  setback  from  pneumonia,  drop¬ 
ping  from  46  lbs.  per  day  to  24,  but 
recovered  so  that  she  gave  40  lbs.  again 
iu  January.  Her  record  makes  her  the 
world  champion  two-year-old  Guernsey. 

Langwater  Phyllis  combines  the  blood 
of  practically  all  the  foundation  Lang- 


and  certain  energizing  foods,  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  that  the  delicate  tissues  of  the 
system,  notably  the  reproductive  organs, 
blood  vessels  and  certain  delicate  tissues 
in  the  udder,  become  brittle  and  unyield¬ 
ing,  and  hence  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  necessary  functions  are  per¬ 
formed.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  corn  meal  I  would  include  a  great 
deal  more  of  this  splendid  feed  into  the 
ration,  particularly  for  Jersey  cows, 
whose  tendency  is  not  to  put  on  surplus 
flesh.  If  you  will  feed  one  pound  of 
grain  to  each  four  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced,  and  use  the  ration  given,  you  will 
find  it  more  satisfactory.  You  are  feeding 
too  extravagantly.  I  would  suggest  the 
following  ration  :  500  lbs.  corn  and  cob 
meal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  50  lbs.  oil- 
meal.  I  have  eliminated  the  mixed  feed, 
for  iu  any  event  it  is  an  expensive  source 
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Buys  the  New  Bntterlly  Jr.  No.  2L/i. 
-  Light  running,  easy  cleaning, 
close  ekimmintr,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

Separators  oro  guarantaed  a  lifp-tlma  — 

BKainat  defects  in  material  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  anocanM  aold  on 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL. 

ond  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their 
own  coat  and  more  by  what  they  Bare.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  holder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  Bave  money.  IJJ 

Albaugh-Dover  Co.  2171  Marshall Bl. Chicago 


CORONA 


C0OOL  fiftT 

COMPOUND 


is  a  wonderful  healing  remedy  unlike 
anything  you  ever  used.  For  Galled  and 
Sore  Shoulders,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Wounds, 
Scratches,  Split  Hoofs,  Sore  Teats  on  Cows, 
it  has  no  equal.  I  want  you  to  try  this  rem¬ 
edy  at  my  expense.  I  will  send  you  a  big 

_  Sample  Box  FREE 

It  won 't  coat  you  a  cent  or  place  you  ^ 
under  any  obligations— junt  send 
me  your  name  and  addrcHB.  It’s 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any 
farmer  or  dairyman.  Write. 

C.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Pres., 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

1 0Cor^naBlockJKcnton^^ 

MINERAL.'?? 
HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


A  Famous  Guernsey.  Langwater  Phyllis  70607  A.  R.  66Vf 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 

APPLY 

Ophir  Farm  -  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


Booklet 
Free  . 

*3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monoj 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  eases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  <jB1  Fourth  Ave..  PHisburg.  Pa 

FistuIaA™ 

Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
BucecBufully  treated  each  year  With 

Fleming’s  Fistof  orm 

your  money  refunded  if  it  fails.  Send  for  fr®®copy > 
FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

Valuable  for  it*  information  upon  diseases  of  horses 
and  cattle.  107  paicea,  07  illustrations.  Writs  toaay. 

_  A ,  .  .  300  Union  Stock 

I  Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists  Yams,  Chicago.  in. 


Sheep  Prices  Reduced 

During  the  Month  of  Nov.  will  sell  high  class  range 
bred  yearling  ewes,  A  and  B  grades,  #10.50,  others 
at  $15.  Send  for  circular  or  come  and  see  these 
ewes.  INTERSTATE  LIVESTOCK  CO.,  Inc.,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  SALE 

33  registered  Hampshire  ewes  in  lamb  to  register¬ 
ed  ram.  12  registered  ewe  lambs,  1  registered 
rani.  All  extra  choice  stock. 

A.  C.  WEBBER.  Long  Meadows,  Baidwinsville,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Horses 

Big  hone,  Kentucky,  Mammoth  jacks,  Percheron 
mares,  mules,  easy  riding  saddle  horses.  Liberty 
bonds  taken.  We  guarantee  snfo  delivery. 

The  Cook  Farms,  -  Lexing-ton,  Ky. 


water  cows;  Hayes  IIosie  15476,  Dolly 
Bloom  12770,  Imp.  Itcken  Daisy  3d  15630, 
and  Dolly  Dimple  19144.  She  traces  to 
both  Imp.  King  of  the  May  9001  and 
Imp.  Yeoman  861S  three  times  each.  She 
also  carries,  through  Langwater  Pauline 
33566  (the  dam  of  her  sire)  an  infusion 
of  Golden  Secret  blood,  from  the  fact 
that  the  dam  of  Langwater  Pauline 
33566,  Langwater  Pearl  26605.  is  by  a 
son  of  Imp.  Golden  Secret  12599  and  out 
of  a  daughter  of  Imp.  Golden  Secret 
12599.  On  her  dam’s  side,  the  family 
has  been  bred  at  Langwater  for  four 
generations,  the  original  foundation  cow 
Imp.  Ilayes  Felois  2d  15478  being  im¬ 
ported  in  1902.  Then  the  line  goes  down 
from  Yeoman’s  Felois  2213i.  a  daughtei 
of  Imp.  Yeoman  8618,  to  Langwater 
Faith  31568,  by  Dolly  Dimple’s  May  King 
of  Langwater  12997  and  the  dam  of  Lang¬ 
water  Phyllis  70607,  Langwater  Faithful 
39949,  by  Imp.  King  of  May  9001.  None 
of  these  females  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
pedigree  proved  to  be  great  producers. 
The  excellence  of  Langwater  Phyllis  70007 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  accumulative 
influence  of  the  blood  of  these  foundation 
cows,  which  have  been  doubled  up  through 
their  sons. 


:  Practical 

t  Live  Slock  Books 

I  FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— Henry  .  S2.50 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS- 

Q  Stocking . 2.00 

’•  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS-Mayo  .  1.75 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 
jjg  Day . 1.75 

*2  BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

•*  Harper . *-50 

%l  CHEESE  MAKING-Van  Slyke  .  1.75 
*£  BUTTER  MAKING — Publow  .  .  -60 

MILK  TESTING— Publow  and  Troy  .60 
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saVk  Large  Reg.  Jacks  and  JennysS/Wulos 

all  a"es  and  matched  pairs.  Also  standard  bred 
show  stallion,  I  years,  anil  road  or  speed  horses. 
Oswego  River  Stock  Farms,  Piuenlx,  JN. 

Army  Veterinarians 

The  best  veterinarians  available  were  engaged 
for  army  service.  They  clipped  horses  and  mules 
regularly.  Just  as  army  horses  did  their  best 
work  when  properly  dipped,  so  will  yours.  Lot 
n  clipping  machine  NOW.  You  can't  heat  a  Stew¬ 
art  No.  1,  and  it  costs  only  $9.75.  Send  $2.00 
today  and  pay  the  balance  when  you  get  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Or  write  for  our  1919  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dopt.  141,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  IU. 

SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET.”  BOOK  about  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphrey*’  Veterinary  Medicine*,  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 


of  nutrients,  and  while  it  might  add  va¬ 
riety  to  the  mixture,  it  will  not  supply  di¬ 
gestive  nutrients  as  economically  as  they 
can  be  produced  in  the  basic  materials. 

The  value  of  the  dairy  herd  depends 
upon  its  ability  to  produce  milk  and  re¬ 
produce  calves.  The  practice  of  feeding 
excessive  amounts  of  concentrated  feeds 
without  due  regard  to  the  bulk  and  ener¬ 
gizing  constituents  of  the  material  is 
clearly  an  error,  and  ought  to  be  cor¬ 
rected.  Instances  are  frequent  where 
certain  cows  are  yielding  40  lbs.  of  milk 
per  day  at  a  loss,  when  if  they  were  let 
down  to  the  normal  standard  they  would 
probably  produce  30  lbs.  of  milk  at  a 
profit.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  determine 
the  cost  of  the  ration.  Increasing  the 
amount  of  feed  over  and  above  a  certain 
amount  that  can  ho  used  to  advantage  by 
the  animals  constitutes  an  extravagant 
waste.  Very  often  a  cow  will  produce  al¬ 
most  as  much  milk  on  five  pounds  of  grain 
per  day  as  she  will  yield  from  10  lbs.  of 
the  same  mixture.  It  is  up  to  the  feeder 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  increased 
grain  consumed  increases  proportionately 
with  the  milk  flow  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  owner  is  receiving  cost  prices  for  the 
grain  consumed. 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

I  would  like  your  advice  about  feeding 
our  herd  of  Jersey  cows.  M  e  are  feeding 
one  pound  of  grain  to  three  pounds  of 
milk  of  the  following  grain  ration:  200 
lbs.  bran.  100  lbs.  mixed  feed,  100  lbs. 
cottonseed,  100  lbs.  gluten,  125  lbs.  corn 
and  cob  meal,  65  lbs.  ground  oats  and  •><> 
lbs  oil  meal.  We  feed  what  mixed  hay 
they  will  eat  twice  a  day,  one  bushel  of 
silage  (not  matured)  per  cow  per  day, 
and  one  peck  of  roots  per  cow  per  day. 
Is  there  anything  wrong  with  this  ration.'1 
If  the  grain  ration  is  too  wide,  can  you 
suggest  a  better  one  which  will  contain 


corn  and  col)  meal? 
Sherborn,  Mass. 


M.  c.  G. 


The  grain  ration 
to  your  Jersey  cows 


that  you  are  feeding 
is  faulty  inasmuch  as 
it  is  too  concentrated,  too  narrow,  and 
contains  an  excessive  amount  of  feeds 
high  in  protein  and  low  in  carbohydrates. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  feeders  of 
dairy  cows  that  while  a  narrow  ration 
supplies  an  abundance  of  blood,  muscle 


Feeding  Idle  Horses 

I  would  like  to  have  a  little  advice 
about  feeding  mules  and  horses.  We  have 
been  nine  months  on  the  farm, •and  as  our 
two  sons  were  drafted  it  lias  left  us  with¬ 
out  any  belli.  Our  two  sons  are  coming 
back,  both  being  wounded  and  ready  to 
leave  the  hospital.  Wo  are  left  short  of 
feed  for  the  stock,  only  planting  corn. 
Would  vou  tell  me  what  would  he  the  best 
feed  for  the  mules  and  horses,  as  we  have 
a  lot  of  fodder  and  corn !  I  low  much 
corn  to  give  at  every  meal,  how  many 
ears,  how  much  fodder,  and  wlmt 'kind  of 
feed  for  them?  MRS.  H.  C. 

Belton,  Del. 

Let  us  hope  that  your  two  hoys  will 
soon  be  released  1  rom  tlie  hospital  and 
that  their  interest  in  agriculture  will  not 
have  subsided  during  the  interval  that 
they  have  participated  in  war  activities 
and  encountered  a  degree  of  excitement 
that  is  inclined  to  make  operations  on 
the  farm  appear  rather  tame.  A  great 
(Continued  on  page  188) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
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WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  Ail  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Milk  records  kept.  Writo  for  price  and  particulars 

on  Herd  Heading  Bulls.  WalnulGroweFarm.Washlngtonville.N.Y 


BERKSHIRES 


SPECIAL  SA  LK  for  (lie  Months  of  FEB,  and  MARCH  of 

GOOD  GRADE  HEREFORD  AND  DURHAM  CATTLE 

G  niee  pure-bred  Hereford  bull  calves,  8  weeks  and 
older;  lO  high  grade  Durham  and  Hereford  young 
stock  cows;  lO  prs.  good  grade  Hereford  and  Dur¬ 
ham  steer  calves,  8  to  12  months;  '8  prs.  yearling 
grade  Hereford  steer  calves;  4-  prs.  2-yr.-old  grade 
Hereford  steer  calves;  and  75  good  grade  York- 
snireshoats.  Geo.  D.  Pastorius,  Newcastle,  Me. 


Might  Consider  Bargain  >J<Vk  Red  Devon  Calves 

Must  be  registered.  MIAMI  U  OOP  I- A  KM.  I, on  Mon,  Michigan 

liiah  firadp  Rnwo  hoi-steins,  ouernsevs,  jerseys  in 

lilgll  U(  duo  UUnS  Carload  Lots  and  single  animals. 
Telephone  Connection.  O.  I..  KARLINOER.  Mousey,  N.Y. 


For  Coin  OK  EXCHANGE— Sir  ltoC.  Red  Polled  COtYS  and 

TUI  od  10  iieIFERS.  Tuberculin 


ponies. 


-  tested.  Will  trade  for 

I  P  I-  l>  8  T  K  \V  A  II  T,  Espy  vllle,  Pennu. 


SWISS  GOATS  l;1",1’ 5  $40  up 

Nonn  milking  to  sell.  Only  letters  enclosing  stamp 
answered.  S.  J.  Sharpies,  R.  D.  5.  Norristown,  Pa- 

f  HORSES 


FIRST-CLASS  CANADIAN  BRED  FARM  TEAM 

FOR  SALE — Mare  and  Gelding.  Color  Bay, 
weight  2,600,  age  6  and  7  years.  Absolutely  sound 
in  wind  and  limb;  safe  for  woman  to  handle; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  with  halters  and 

blankets,  $475. 00;  selllno  only  to  replace  with  heavier 

draught.  TERMS  CASH.  Do  not  communicate  unless  you  mean  business. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandrcth,  New  York 


[ 


DOGS 


Airedales  and  Collies 


reatest 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  oc  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 


Collie  Pups 


Tin-  intelligent  kind. 
N  El. SO N  'K, 


Also  Guinea  Figs 
Grove  City.  Pa 


For  Sale  -  Airedale  Puppies  ^‘Voat^ 

from  exceptionally  intelligent,  highly  trained 
parents. JHuskies  that eaniiow  besliij)|>eil  anywhere. 

SIC  to  S15,  with  pedigroe.  GEORGE  H.  ELY, New  Hope,  Pa. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED 


DUROC- JERSEYS 

1 


A  quality  herd  estab¬ 
lished  to  fill  the  needs 
of  most  critical  buyers. 

Send  for  descriptive 
prices  and  catalog. 

Write  for  our 

VALUABLE  BOOK 

on  Hog  management 
“The  K'd  Hoo"  Price,  25  cents. 

First  Choice,  Fail  Boar  cf  Sow  Pics,  $40.00  por  Pair 
Second  Choice,  Fall  Boar  of  Sow  Pigs,  30.00  per  Pair 

All  from  notod  950- lb.  bourn  and  blur  growth y  sows.  This  low 
price  to  encourage  the  raising  of  thoroughbred  Red  lioicsand  make 
room  for  more.  ENFIELD  FARMS.  ENFIELD,  CONN. 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Foundation  stock  that  will  improve  any  herd.  Ser¬ 
vice  Boars.  Brood  Sows  and  Bred  Gilts  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Prices  reason  a  blr.  Skk  opus— skk  others— thkn  be 
convinced.  Money  hi  h  ndkdik  not  satiskikd. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


ocs 


Choice 
fall  Pigs, 

either  sex.  Also  bred  gilts  and  sows.  One  very 
tine  2-yr. -old  hour  All  registered  stock.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars.  B  F.  KELLAR,  R.  D.  B,  Kent,  Ohio 


Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

Dork  h«  24c*  hut  we  ©fTer  breeders  of  the  be.st  blood  lines 
selected  and  well-fed,  on  ii  basis  cf  30e.  Order  a  sow  of 
the  Chief  Invincible  line  and  she  will  prow  to  a  WHALE 
kt.MH-  KIIOOk  III  ItOC-JEKSK Y  ASSW,  Box  1!  1  Kinderhook. N.Y. 


n.irnP-.lprePVQ  3  Spring  hours.  $*>0  eacli.  October 
UUiUb  UBiocjo  j$oar  pijrg,  $15  while  tliey  last. 
Spring  Gilts  (Bred).  2ehoire  Sows  2  j*rs.  old  in  Mar. 
$125  each.  All  registered. F.  B.  Crawford. North  East,  Pa. 

(PIGS  SKIPPED  C.O.  D.) 

100  O.  I.  C.  and  Largo  Yorkshire  Cross.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  ().  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  89  each. 
50  shoats,  12  weeks  old,  815  each.  Extra  Largo 
bone-1  Strecby  Huskies,  from  Large,  Growthy  stock. 

D.  REEVES,  ••  Lexington.  Mass. 


Registered  O.  X.  C„ 

HO  A  Its— Ready  for  Service .  $30 

<;  i  LTS  -Open .  . .  40 

A  iso  younger  stock.  Supply  is  limited.  Do  notdelay. 

CROEli  NOW.  CRICKET  HILL  FARMS,  Kyserikc,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-O  - 1- C.  IE3 i gS  Vie!' 

2mos„  $10;  C  wks.,  $8.  HERBERT  HAITH.  Manlius,  N  Y. 

TAM  WORTH* J  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYN0I.DS  I.YBR00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Wcstvlew  Stock  Kurin 

It.  X  \V  liiMton-Sulciii'  N .  C. 


“  H  A  M  P  S  H  I  R  E  S  ” 

They  grow  over  a  pound  a  day  if  fed  Intel  if 
ligenllv.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bulls, 
LOCUST  LAWN  FA  KM 

Box  R 


.  % 

Bird-In  Hand,  Pa . far. TS&.x- 


Big  Type  Berkshircs 

Public  Sale  of  50  Head 

on  Feb.  22nd,  1919 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

Attend  this  sale  if  on  the  market  for  the  very 
best  and  biggest  hogs  the  breed  produces. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whilguem  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Big  Western  Type  Poland-China  ‘Vs » ! «i D  u r o c  Swine 

Offer  Bred  Sows,  Gilts,  Service  Boars  and  Pigs. 

FAIKHOPK  FARMS,  .  Berkshire*,  N.  Y. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  t'hester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1884:  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  freo  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  In  recording  your  hogs. 

I.  B.  WALTER,  Sec’r,  Box  66,  Depl.  R,  West  Chester.  Pa 


Reg.  C2h  ester  ‘'W'hites 

Service  Honrs.  Bred  gilts  and  August  pigs. 

Y.  A.  SCHOFELL,  -  lleuveltou,  N.  Y. 


: - -  ~~  — ■  , 

ALBAMONT 

Registered  Berkshires 

We  offer  extra  line  spring  and  summer  pigs,  both 
saxes,  at  very  attractive  prices.  These  are  mostly  bv 
Albnmonr.  Duke,  an  outstanding  son  of  Successors 
Double  208932,  and  out  of  daughters  of  Successors 
Duke  10th,  a  great  prize-winning  son  of  Lord  Pre¬ 
miers  Successor  161500.  Write  for  price  listand pedi¬ 
grees.  Also  a  few  top  notch  Shropshire  sheep. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  SI.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Our  customers  write  our  advts.  Letter  from 
P*  W.  Walker,  Thompson,  Pa.:  "Received,  the 
pig  and  am  well  pleased  with  it."  The  groat  bulk 
of  our  orders  come  from  old  customers. 

H.  C.  &  II.  15.  Har pending.  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  qualify  combined 

the  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  II  K  A  V  Y  II  A  M  S. 

Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sows  and  pigs 

If.  M.  TERWII.LIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm.Websler.  Mass. 

BERKSHIRES 

Service  Boars.  20  Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for 
early  spring  farrow.  Open  gilts.  Pigs  all  ages, 
both  sexes.  \V  rite  for  listor  come  and  see  them 

H.  GR I  MS  HAW,  North  East.  Pa. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  Gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters  that  I 
am  offoring  aro  bred  to  high  class  boar*. 
Send  for  price  and  historic  pedigrees. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  ,  Marbiedalc,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Have  on  my  farms  of  over  1.000  acres  lot  of  fine  Berk¬ 
shire  sows,  will  farrow  in  March  and  April.  These 
sow*  are  all  big  and  prolific  breeders.  A  in  offering  5 
sow  pigs  for  $100.  All  orders  received  next  fifteen 
days  a  choice  hoar,  not  related,  will  go  with  them. 
We  have  every  pig  registered  in  your  name  and  ship 
them  at  8  weei.s  old.  W.  It.  Miller,  Leechburg  Pa 

Stone’s  Berkshires 

We  offer  twenty  sows,  bred  to  sons  of  ‘-Kpocbal” 
and  -Superior”  for  Spring  farrowing.  Also  Summer 
boars  for  service  amt  a  tine  bunch  of  August  and 
September  pigs— either  sex— at  attractive  prices 

lticiiAKl)  II.  STONE,  Trumunsburg,  N.  Y- 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

We  have  some  excellent  bred  sows  due  in  Man  h 
and  April.  Other  young  stock  all  sold.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

LOCVST  I.OIHi E  Ktlt.ll,  G.  W.  Kuehler,  I*  GranpdvUle,  N.  Y. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  pigs— both  sexes.  Good  Breeding  Excellentcon- 
ditinn.  Taking  orders  for  Spring  pigs.  Kpoch.d  strain. 

Ml DIILKIt KOOK  FARM.  Allen Itu rat.  N.  .1. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  BERKSHIRES 

We  have  a  largo  number  of  extra  fine  opon  and  bred 
gilts  and  a  few  tried  sows.  10  of  which  farrowed  133 
pigs.  Also  spring  boars  roady  for  service.  All  stock 
cholera  immuned.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood.  Mass 

BERKSHIRES  at  Wiant  Farms 

Bowling  Grkkn,  Kv.  “  The  young:  boar  from  you  now 
weighs  over  650.  I  i  reeived  1st  Pr«  mium  on  him  at  our 
Co*  Fair  this  fall. **  B.  (\  Bosky.  Stock  shipped  oil  bif 
proval,  C.  O.  D.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  .Mills,  Da. 

1  ARGE  BERKSHIRES.  Masterpiece  and  Raron  Mayhell 
L  breeding.  Large  husky,  spring  boars.  Herd  benders. 
Bred  gilts.  Fall  pigs.  No  kin.  Best  of  quality.  Cholera 
immuned.  Bargains.  BROOKSIOt  STOCK  FARMS,  Prospect,  Ohio 

RarlrchSra  Cnuic  bred  for  spring  farrow;  fall 

DeiKbmie  OUWb  Best  of  breeding. 

KKESE  MELOY, •  -  West  Alexander,  l’a. 

Registered  Berkshires 

at  farmer's  in  ice.  K.  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

|  SWINE 

Reg.  Chester  White  Boars 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  choice  boars  of  Aug.  farrow. 
Tliey  are  good  ones  and  are  priced  to  soli.  Writefor 
pedigroe  and  price.  BRAM8LETYE  FARM.  Setiuket.  L  1. 

O.I.C.Chesler  White  Pigs  * 

husky  stock.  $8  each.  Mueller‘s  Mapiedsltlann,  Westwoad,  N.  J. 

CHFSHIRFS  The  quality  pig 
GntOniKLOfor  th6  Kastern 

D  ado.  Tlie  ideal  typo  from  tho  Morningsido  herd. 
Pigs  that  will  please.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania.  Pa 

For  Sale  Reg. BigType  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood,  shipped  anywhere  by  Kx press. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  toll  you  about  my  pigs 

G.  S.  HALL,  .  Farmdale,  Ohio 

High  Class  Ta m worths  f^ib^^^Tr?1',^ 

closely  rolated.  EDGEWOODFARM.Westsieuhentown.N  Y. 

For  SalaO.I.C.  Boars 

JAY  G.  TOWNSEND, 


ready  for  service 
ami  O.  1.  CL  pies. 
Memphis,  N.  Y. 


[ 


HOLSTEINS 


3 


Fresh  Cows  XfWft??:  For  Sale 

100  Fresh  cows,  milking  JO  to  f>0  lbs.  per  day.  1  OO 
(’ows  due  to  calve  November  and  December.  Tliey 
are  large  and  in  good  condition.  Will  please  the  man 
that  wants  extra  good  cows.  1  50  Grade  heifers,  an 
extra  good  bunch.  50  of  them  are  due  to  calve  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  balance  from  January  on  to 
spring.  60  Registered  heifers,  all  ages,  marked  tin** 
and  carry  a  lot  of  good  breeding,  part  of  them  due  to 
calve  in  December  and  January.  20  Good  registered 
bulls,  all  ages. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

Depl.  “  R  ”,  203*205  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 

Bell  Phone  53*1. 


HOLSTEINS 

30  registered  heifers,  bred. 
25  registered  heifers,  not  bred. 
25  registered  cows,  fresh  ami 
springer.  20  registered  bulls. 
30  high  grade,  fresh  anil 
springers.  20  stripper  cows. 
5-2-year-olds,  at,  farmer’s 
prices.  J4  flol  stein  heifer 
calves,  820  to  $25  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  in  lots  of  5.  Come 
at  once.  We  are  overstocked. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y, 


KING  SEGIS 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  in  December.  His 
sire  is  by  a  son  of  the  famous  $50,000  bull, 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA 

who  combines  in  the  closest  degree  the  blood 
of  the  four  greatest  bulls  in  the  world.  His 
dam  is  by  a  grandson  of  King  Segis.  This  bull  is 
being  sold  for  one-half  the  value.  Price,  S75 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  ‘WSSKgiT* 

Registered  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  CaIves-$75 

4*50.000  RliEKIil  N  fi.  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Beg,  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

E.  H.  RIYF.NBlItdll,  Prop.  Ktockbrldge,  N.  Y. 


8  \ i, k  S o v6 ra 1 50-lb. Grade  Holstein  Cows 

due  to  calve  in  March.  Also  choice  registered  Heif¬ 
ers,  in  calf  to  32-ID-  Bull.  WOODFIELDS  FARM, 
Or.  John  N.  Rosenberocr.  Mgr..  AVycombe.Bucks  Co., Pa. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex.  520  to  525  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  New  York 

For  Sale-2  Reg.  Holstein-Friesian  Heifers 

born  in  April,  1818.  Sired  by  Prince  Arti’s  Korn- 
dyke  Walker  143599.  Geo.  E.  Dietz.  Zelicnople.  Butler  Co  ,Pa. 


Beg.  HOLSTEIN  BULL  Sr&S 

females  A.  R.  O.  backing.  VF.RNON  CLOUGH,  Farm.,  Mich. 

30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Carload  of  recorded  Holstein  Heifers,  bred  to 
*»  freshen  within  six  weeks  or  next  fall,  tuberculin  test, 

subject  to  60  day  retest.  Gales  Homestead  Farm,  Chittenango,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


j 


Sophie  Tormentor  Jerseys 

Lead  tho  World  for  production  at  the  pail. 

If  you  want  to  breed  Jerseys  witl*  size,  type  produc¬ 
tion  and  prepotency,  write  us  for  literature,  ami 
description  of  a  Hood  Faun  Sophie  Tormentor  bull, 
who  has  the  prepotency  to  increase  the  size,  improve 
the  type  and  add  to  the  milk  and  butter  qualities 
of  your  lie i'd.  For  prices,  etc. 

HOOD  FARM,  -  Lowell,  Mass. 


HAS0N  JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  IIC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


“THE  HERMITAGE,”  near  Centreville,  Maryland 

pure  irocrvc  for 

BRED  J£jKi3EiIi3  SALE 

Rich  in  blood  of  Raleighs.  Kminents,  Golden  Lads, 
Flying  Fox,  Mohican,  and  Noble  Oaklnnds. 

SUSAN  WILUAMS,  Owner  EDW.  A  NELKER.  Herdsman 

For  Sale— Reg.  Jersey  Bulls 

HOOD  FARM  T0R0N0  60326,  the  greatest  high  Producing 
Sire  of  the  Jersey  breed.  Also  Cows  and  Heifers; 

also  Calves,  botlt  sox.  L.  J.  KENEPP,  McVeytown,  Pi. 


AYRSHIRES 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23.518  lbs.  Milk.  1.069  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18,276  lbs.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bidl  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows®  $100 
each.  Females.  $200  each  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tel4  us  your  wants. 
PENSHIJRST  FARM.  -  Narbcrth,  Pa. 


ANIMALS  F0RSALE 


Top-notch 
that  leaves 


Run  mostly  light.  $7  5  ami  tip 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calif  At 


Four  months  old. 

Class. 

O.  W.  Brusie. 


Right  in  every  way.  Sire  in  1st 
Dam,  a  profit  maker. 

Millerton,  New  York 
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.%  guernseys 

GUERNSEYS1 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARM 

Do  not  delay  to  write  us  for  prices 
and  particulars  of  the  few  May 
Rose  bull  calves  we  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale,  ages  from  one  to  eight 
months.  They  are  a  fine  lot  and 
are  sired  by  PENCOYD’S  GOLDEN  1 
SECRET  16550.  Write  for  prices 
and  get  the  kind  of  an  individual  j 
that  will  produce  a  real  dairy  cow. 

Address:  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Supt.  1 

Williamstown,  Mass. 

EDGERT0N  FARM 
Guernseys 

Hurd  Fader  Government  Health  Supervision 

i.gi  u  lw  T  tested  for  production  in  the  A.  It. 

Langwater  Recluse  31327 

Sire  of  the  noted  Langwater  Fashion  23660,  who 
sired  Langwater  Phyllis  70607.  the  leading  Guern¬ 
sey  Two-year-Old  and  other  noted  ones 

IS  OUR  HERD  SIRE 

Our  Guernsey  Females  represent 

Some  best  American  ami  Island  blood.  Also  have 
Adv.  Registry  records. 

Specially  Choice  Toting  Bulli  and  Stock  at  Reaionable  Pricaa  I 

Address;  EDGERTON  FARM.  Bennington.  N.  H. 

Get  Guernseys 

$90.  more  per  head  for  16  grade  Guernsey  cows, 
stred  by  a  purebred  Guernsey  bull,  than  for  each 
ot  8  cows  of  unknown  breeding  was  paid  at  a 
recent  sale  in  Maryland.  A  purebred  Guernsey 
bull  can  likewise  increase  the  value  as  well  as  the 
production  of  your  herd.  Write  for  our  free 
booklet.  "The  Grade  Guernsey ." 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 

Golden  Secret  Blood 

We  are  offering  an  exceptional  bull  calf,  sired 
>y  an  own  son  of  imp.  Golden  Secret,  and  out 
>f  an  A.  R.  dam  with  high  record.  His  full 
sister  is  now  running  on  test. 

THORN LIEBANK  FARMS 

jLEN  SPEY,  Sullivan  County,  NEW  YORK 

1  1 

Oaks  Farm  Guernseys  l 

Wd  are  offering  registered  Guernsey  7 

bull  old  enough  for  service.  Dam  milked  t 

over  40  pounds  with  first  calf,  grand -dam  f 

will  finish  with  over  6t0  of  fat  Tuber-  f 

cuiin  tested  by  the  U.  S.  B  A.  I  First  f 

check  for  $200.00  buys  him,  beautiful  i 

individual,  1 

V.  S.  KERR.  Mgr.,  Cohnsset,  Mass.  { 

■  - 

■ 

j 
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Stannox  Farm! 

May  Rose  Guernseys  j 

Jffers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  ont  of  A .  R.  ; 
lams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request!  i 

’.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston.  Mass.  ] 

Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos  j 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Rosiyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  41)  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees,  otto  W  POST.  Ensenore,  N.  Y 

Guernsey  Bull  SALE 

10  months  old.  Good  individual,  from  practical, 
tuberculin  tested  herd.  Sire's  dam  lias  record  over 
12,000  lbs.  milk  and  650  lbs.  butter  fat.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars. 

F.  C.  HITCHMAN.Supf.  Kiluna  Farm,  Manhasset.  L.  I..  N.Y. 


SALE  14  Pure  Bred  Guernseys 

7  cows  from  4  to  7  years  old,  in  milk,  bred  to  a  son  of 
Laugwater  May  King:  dam.  Imp.  Daisy  Moon,  3rd,  18019.4 
milk,  928.39  11.  Fat.  7  Heifers  of  May'  Rose  breeding,  bred 
to  a  May  Rose  bull.  PxKKK.lt  &  COGGSH.ll.L,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  VIEW  GUERNSEYS 

Our  herd  bull  is  Peneoyd  Baron  39484,  Grandson  of 
Imp.  Golden  Seeret  of  Lilyvule  and  Langwater  Peu- 
joyd.  We  offer  bulls  and  heifers  out  of  splendid 
cows,  for  sale.  RALPH  T.  BOWER.  King  Ferry.  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS^nrt2j^ 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  8B00K  FARM  Smithlowii.  N.Y 


IM  Three  Guernsey  Bulls 

plication.  SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARM,  Riegelsville.  Penna. 

sale  2-Yr.-0ld  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  RurtJ  New-Yorker 
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They  lit  All  Tractors 


Disk  Harrows 


THIS  Double  Action  Light  Tractor  Harrow  is  designed 
for  use  with  all  light  tractors.  It  embraces  every  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  our  heavy  engine  type.  Once  over 
thoroughly  pulverizes  every  inch  of  soil  —  rear  disks  split- 
ing  furrow  turned  by  front  disks. 

All  Clark  “Cutaway”  Disks,  both  cutout  and  solid 
style,  are  made  of  high  grade  cutlery  steel,  forged  sharp. 
They  dig  deeper  and  pull  easier,  and  without  breakings 
bending  and  cracking  like  ordinary  disks. 

Write  now  for  interesting  free  book  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage”.  Information  that  you  will  surely  profit  by.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  the  genuine  CLARK 
“Cutaway”  tillage  tools  for  tractors 
and  horses. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

679  Main  Street  Higganum,  Connecticut 


Maker  of  the  original  CLARK 
Disk  Harrows  and  Plows 


Clark  "Cutaway”  Double  Action  Tractor  Harrow 
Used  Successfully  with  Every  Tractor  Made. 
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SAVE-The -HORSE 

(Trade  Mark  Registered) 

Over 


«  Users 


Think  of  it — over  a  quarter  of  a 
million — Satisfied  users.  Savc- 
The-Horse  has  demonstrated  its 
unequalled  power  by  consistently 
curing  thousands  of  so-called  in¬ 
curable,  complicated  and  stubborn 
cases. 

LAME 

NO  MORE 

Save-The-Horse  Remedy  is  sold 
under  a  Signed  GUARANTEE- 
BOND,  to  refund  money  if  it 
fails  to  permanently  cure 
SPAVIN,  Ringbone,  Thoropin, 
or  Shoulder,  Knee,  _  Ankle. 
Hoof,  or  Tendon  Disease; 
Horse  Works.  In  liquid  form — 
more  penetrating  than  paste  or 
blisters.  It  acts  on  diseased  bone, 
i  calcareous  deposit  and  tissue. 

Our  FREE  Book — 96  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated — tells  how  to  diagnose 
easily  and  treat  58  kinds  of  lameness.  Every  horse  owner 
should  write  for  this  BOOK,  Expert  Veterinary  advice, 
and  copy  of  Signed  Guarantee — ALL  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324  State  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with 
CONTRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


Warranted  toGive  Satisfaction 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny.  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Sent  on  Trial 
Jfrn&UCCVtt  Cream 

SEPARATOR 

Thousands  in  Use 


giving  splendid  sat- 
- - -  isfaction  justifies  in¬ 
vestigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  separator  only  $19.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
a-e  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated 
catalog  sent  free  on  request,  is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on 
cream  separators.  Western  Order*  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  see  our  big  money  saving  proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.Y 


February  1,  1910 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


(Continued  from  page  1S6) 

many  farm  operations  have  of  necessity 
been  modified  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
labor,  and  let  us  hope  that  we  will  pursue 
the  necessary  readjustment  with  caution 
and  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence. 

Answering  your  question  in  the  con¬ 
crete  as  to  a  useful  ration  for  idle  horses 
and  mules  during  the  Winter  months,  let 
me  say  that  my  first  choice  would  be  oat 
and  pea  hay  roughage  and  ear  corn  as  a 
concentrate.  Evidently  you  do  not  have 
any  oat  and  pea  hay,  and  the  second 
choice,  Timothy  and  clover  hay,  must  be 
substituted.  Assuming  that  the  mules 
weigh  800  or  900  pounds  apiece  and  the 
horses  from  900  to  1,200,  and  that  they  are 
running  loose  in  the  barnyard  during  the 
daytime  and  taken  up  into  stalls  or  pad- 
docks  at  night,  I  would  feed  them  the  corn 
fodder  in  the  barnyard  in  either  racks  or 
spread  the  stalks  on  the  ground,  leaving 
them  just  enough  of  this  roughage  to 
clean  tip  in  an  hour’s  time.  This  will 
mean  10  or  12  pounds  per  animal  per  day. 
In  addition  I  would  give  them  eight 
pounds  of  the  mixed  hay,  preferably  at 
night,  and  would  give  them  two  feedings 
of  ear  corn,  one  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  at  night.  If  the  animals  were  in 
good,  vigorous  condition,  I  would  not  give 
the  mules  more  than  five  or  six  pounds  per 
day,  nor  the  horses  more  than  seven 
pounds  per  day.  If  they  were  in  high 
flesh  I  would  reduce  the  amount  of  grain 
still  further.  I  am  satisfied  that  work 
horses  should  not  gain  in  flesh  during  the 
Winter  months.  If  they  are  thin  in  the 
Fall  and  fat  in  the  Spring,  it  simply 
means  that  this  surplus  amount  of  soft 
flesh  must  be  worked  off  before  the  horses 
can  be  hardened  into  performing  a  full 
day’s  work,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  only  flesh  worth  while  on  a  work 
horse  is  that  put  on  while  he  is  working, 
rather  than  while  he  is  idle. 

As  Spring  approaches  I  would  add 
some  oats  and  oilmoal  to  the  ration,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  the  horses  were  not  infested 
with  worms,  which  is  very  apt  to  follow 
wintering  on  a  ration  of  cornstalks,  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  and  corn.  A  horse  should  be 
fed  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
work  performed,  and  it  is  surprising  to 
find  out  how  little  grain  is  actually  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  idle  horses  that  have 
access  to  such  roughage  as  you  have  avail¬ 
able. 


Horseflesh  for  Pigs;  Bots;  Indigestion 

1.  I  have  14  50-lb.  pigs  making  rapid 
gains  on  self-fed  corn  and  tankage.  I 
have  just  killed  a  sound  but  practically 
worthless  old  horse  and  should  like  to 
feed  up  the  meat  in  place  of  tankage, 
preserving  the  self-feeding  feature  as  far 
as  possible.  If  I  allow  free  access  to 
corn,  in  what  proportion  should  I  feed  the 
horsemeat  ?  Should  it  be  fed  boiled,  or 
raw?  If  I  had  some  method  of  drying 
this  meat  cheaply,  by  heat  or  the  use  of 
some  such  absorbent  as  ground  Alfalfa,  I 
could  grind  it  in  my  feed  mill  and  feed  in 
a  self-feeder;  but  I  do  not  know  how  to 
fit  this  meat  for  grinding.  Perhaps  you 
can  enlighten  me.  I  am  afraid  that  if 
the  meat  were  fed  in  chunks  in  a  trough 
to  which  the  pigs  had  free  access  they 
would  gorge  themselves .  on  it.  2.  The 
stomach  of  this  horse  was  fairly  lined 
with  bots,  and  I  wonder  if  m.v  other 
horses  may  not  be  so  affected.  IIow  can 
I  treat  them?  3.  A  1,300-lb.  draft  horse 
has  a  ravenous  appetite  and  eats  a  lot  of 
salt,  a  cake  of  which  is  constantly  in  his 
feed  box.  The  ration  which  keeps  his 
team  mate  in  good  shape  does  not  keep 
him  looking  so  well.  I  imagine  he  has 
worms.  What  is  a  good  “wormer”  for 
such  a  horse  ?  R-  L.  S. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 

1.  It  would  not  he  feasible  for  you  to 
grind  the  horsemeat  as  suggested,  for  the 
flesh  would  gum  up  any  ordinary  grinder, 
and  with  the  amount  of  moisture  that  it 
would  contain,  since  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  dry  the  ground  material, 
it  would  soon  decompose.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between 
digester  tankage  and  flesh  of  this  sort. 
About  50  per  cent  of  digester  tankage  is 


and  again  dried,  mixed  and  bagged.  The 
flesh  from  this  horse  would  best  be 
cooked  and  fed  to  the  pigs  in  small  quan¬ 
tities.  Of  course,  if  the  weather  is  cold 
the  carcass  will  remain  frozen,  and  pieces 
might  be  sawed  off  and  cooked  if  facili¬ 
ties  arc  available.  This  material  should 
be  considered  more  as  an  appetizer  rather 
than  a  real  source  of  food  ;  nevertheless  it 
will  supply  protein  in  economical  form. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  state  just  how 
much  of  this  material  should  be  fed  daily. 

I  would  suggest  that  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound  per  day  per  animal  for 
a  pig  weighing  50  lbs.  This  might  be  in¬ 
creased  to  half  a  pound  later  on,  but  this 
ought  to  serve  the  purpose  desired  and 
no  bad  results  will  follow  unless  the  car¬ 
cass  thaws  out  and  begins  to  decompose. 

2.  All  horses  that  run  to  pasture  are 
probably  infested  with  bots  in  the  stom¬ 
ach,  resulting  from  nibbling  at  the  eggs 
which  are  deposited  by  the  hot  fly  on  the 
hairs  of  the  leg  during  the  Summer  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  uot  an  easy  matter  to  release 
these  pests,  although  veterinarians  often 
recommend  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon 
in  capsules.  The  bots,  as  you  know,  are 
the  larva}  of  the  bot-fly  that  is  so  annoy¬ 
ing  during  the  Summer  months,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  incubation  period  of  these  flies 
their  heads  literally  stick  to  the  walls  of 
the  stomach.  The  elimination  of  these 
suckers  is  a  job  for  the  veterinarian 
rather  than  for  the  layman. 

3.  It  is  evident  that  the  horse  with  the 
ravenous  appetite  is  infested  with  worms, 
or  possibly  his  teeth  are  in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  is  not  able  thoroughly  to  mas¬ 
ticate  his  food.  The  common  remedy  is 
to  take  equal  parts  of  ferrous  sulphate 
and  powdered  gentian,  mix  these  two  in¬ 
gredients  together  and  place  a  heaping 
tablespoonful  on  the  feed  twice  daily, 
morning  and  evening,  for  four  or  five 
days.  Follow  this  with  a  purge,  using 
either  the  physic  ball  or  raw  linseed  oil, 
which  will  oust  the  parasites  after  they 
have  been  loosened  by  the  sulphate.  This 
purge  should  be  followed  by  a  brau  mash. 
Make  sure  that  the  horse  is  not  bolting  his 
food,  and  if  you  cut  some  hay  and  mix 
this  with  the  grain  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  eat  more  slowly  your  problem  might  be 
partially  solved.  A  ratiou  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  corn,  oats  and  brau,  with 
10  per  cent  of  oilmeal  added,  should  be 
used,  and  he  should  be  limited  to  1  lb.  of 
hay  per  day  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight ;  in  other  words,  a  horse  weighing 
1,000  lbs.  should  not  be  given  more  than 
10  lbs.  per  day.  Make  sure  that  his  teeth 
are  in  good  condition,  for  indigestion 
among  horses  is  often  indicated  by  depos¬ 
its  on  the  teeth  and  a  characteristic  foul¬ 
ness  of  breath.  Liberal  use  of  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  will  often  correct  this  con¬ 
dition. 


Inbreeding 

I  have  a  registered  ITolstein-Friesian 
cow.  I  have  a  sire  (her  offspring),  born 
November  22,  1917.  There  is  no  other 
purebred  sire  known  to  be  nearer  than 
live  miles.  There  are  little  red  bulls  sup¬ 
posedly  Durham  breed,  right  around  me. 
Which  would  you  advise  me  to  use?  This 
is  the  only  registered  cow  I  have.  J.  F.  F. 

Ottsville,  Pa. 

If  the  Holstein  cow  in  question  was 
well  grown  and  does  not  evidence  any  con¬ 
stitutional  weakness,  I  would  prefer 
breeding  lien  to  her  own  son  rather  than 
to  crossbreed  her  to  a  Durham  bull.  In- 
breeding,  or  the  mating  of  animals  so 
closely  related,  is  very  apt  to  decrease 
size,  weaken  the  generative  organs,  pro¬ 
duce  shy  breeders  and  bring  out  imper¬ 
fections  of  conformation  that  often  de¬ 
tract  from  the  usefulness  of  the  animal. 
I  have  known  instances,  however,  wliei-e 
the  practice  resulted  in  improving  and 
fixing  the  type.  If  you  want  to  raise  the 
calf,  I  would  prefer  mating  her  in  this 
way,  although  if  you  have  facilities 
for  taking  this  cow  to  the  neighbor’s  farm 
five  miles  away  for  a  purebred  sire’s  ser¬ 
vice,  this  would  perhaps  be  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  of  your  problem.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  cow  is  not  especially  valuable  and 
you  are  not  anxious  to  raise  the  calf,  no 
harm  would  result  from  mating  her  to  a 
Durham  bull. 


supposed  to  be  blood  from  slaughtered  an¬ 
imals,  which  is  collected  at  the  abattoir 
and  run  into  the  digester,  the  water 
driven  off,  after  which  the  material  is 
ground  and  mixed  with  certain  other 
waste  products  from  the  slaughter  house, 


Cooking  Sciiooe  Teacher  :  Did  your 
husband  like  the  doughnuts  you  made 
him?  Mrs.  Youngbrido :  Yes;  he  re¬ 
marked  that  if  I  could  only  make  them 
large  enough  he  could  save  on  his  auto¬ 
mobile  tire  bills— Boston  Transcript. 
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Barn  Planning  Service 

Advice  on  building:,  ventila-  1  ^ 


tion,  etc.,  and  floor 
plana,  free. 


Tells  how  to  plan  and 
CQuip  a  Dairy  Barn 


From  Gulter  to  Field  with  But  one  handlm< 


NOW  BOYS  ana  GIRLS 

DO  MEN’S  WORK- 

With  James  Equipment 

Throughout  this  land  upon  the  farms,  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  work  of  men  who  are  at  war. 
Boys  too  young  to  don  their  country’s  uniform,  girls  too  young  for 
army  nurses,  have  put  on  overalls  to  serve  the  nation. 

In  dairy  barns  they  milk,  clean  the  stable,  feed  and  water  cows—* 
do  work  that  before  the  war  none  would  ask  of  children  so  young. 

But  in  the  barns  that  are  James  Equipped  James  Scrapers  make  quick  work  of  cleaning 
the  task  is  not  too  great  for  children’s  strength;  up  cement  floors ;  the  James  Stanchions  keep 
for  James  Equipment  makes  bam  work  easy. 

The  easy  running  James  Carriers  make  chore 
time  almost  play  time,  turning  a  disagreeable, 
dirty  task  into  a  near  pleasure. 


The  James  Carrier  makes  a  boy’s  job  of  what 
used  to  be  shirked  by  all  and  is  an  investment 
that  pays  a  profit  of  25 or  more  a  year  in 
labor  saved. 


keep 

stalls  and  cows  clean,  by  lining  up  cows  at 
the  rear,  so  that  manure  falls  in  the  gutter 
and  not  on  the  standing  platform;  and  the  James 
Swinging  Sure-stop  saves  time  and  trouble. 

The  James  Feed  Truck  or  Feed  Carrier  saves 
much  walking  to  and  from  feed  rooms, — 


metres  unnecessary  the  lifting  of  heavy  baskets 


James  Drinking  Cups 

not  only  save  time — cows  have  fresh 
water  before  them  day  and  night — 
but  they  do  away  with  the  nuisance 
of  tending  bothersome  tank  heaters 
in  blizzardy  weather ;  save  fuel  ex¬ 
pense  ;  and  on  top  of  that  increase 
milk  yields. 

Drinking  cups  earn  200%  and  more 
a  year  on  their  cost. 

And  so  with  other  James  Equip¬ 
ment — stalls,  steel  pens  for  cows, 
calves  and  bulls,  ventilators,  bull 
staffs,  mangers  and  swinging 
cranes. 


Ch 

of  feed. 

Free  Book 


The  320-page  book  “The  Jamesway” 
tells  all  about  these  James  inven¬ 
tions  that  save  labor,  increase  milk 
yields,  promote  better  cow  health 
and  prevent  spread  of  disease,  pro¬ 
tect  against  dangerous  bulls  and 
make  simpler  the  care  of  calves  and 
sick  cows. 

Easy  Installation 

It  explains  the  easy  way  of  putting 
up  carriers,  erecting  the  stalls  and 
pens,  and  attaching  drinking  cups. 
Skilled  help  is  not  required. 


Barn  Plan  Service 

It  tells  about  the  James  bam  plan 
service:  the  James  barn  experts 
who  know  what  has  been  successful 
and  what  has  not;  what  not  to  do 
as  well  as  what  to  do  in  planning 
convenient,  money  saving  barns. 

Their  advice  on  barn  planning,  ven¬ 
tilation  and  other  barn  problems  is 
free.  No  charge  for  floor  plans. 

Let  James  Equipment  solve  your  la¬ 
bor  problem.  Send  for  the  book- 
mail  the  coupon  now — get  full  de¬ 
tails  of  how  you  can  cut  barn  work 
in  half  and  make  more  milk. 


^ORE  milk 

THE 
WAY 


JAMES 


i&SS-MIt® 
_ s  ^the" 

Bam  Equipment  old  wav 

TRADE  *  MARK  ^ 


AACa  P/>  Ft>Atkinson.Wis 

♦J atnesJvu^Lo, ,e  i  wi  **  a  n.  y: 

Labor  Savin?  B  arrit  Equip  merit 


James  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  or  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


riease  send  me  your  free  book  on  barn  planning,  ventilation  and 
equipment.  Also  the  James  Barn  Magazine  (free). 


COUPON 


I  have . cows.  I  hope  to  build .  remodel . . 

about .  Am  interested  in  Stalls  (  ),  Stanchions  (  ),  Car¬ 

riers  (  ),  Drinking  Cups  (  ),  Ventilators  (  ),  Steel  Pens  (  ),  Bull  Staff  (  ). 

Name  . 

It.  It.  Station  . P.  O . 

It.  IT.  D .  Slate  . 
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<J/ic  Greatest  Hour 

of  the  Dairu  Farmer 

NOW  that  the  war  is  over,  the  farmer's 
responsibility  and  opportunity  are 
greater  than  ever — for  the  American 
farmer  and  dairyman  must  literally  feed 
the  world.  It  means  greater  production  and 
getting  the  most  out  of  that  production.  Waste 
is  as  unpatriotic  now  as*  it  was*,  during  the  war. 

But  there  is  many  a  farmer  who  would  not  think 
of  planting  a  hundred  rows  of  corn  and  only 
harvesting  95  rows,  who  is  now  using  a  fixed 
feed  separator  and  wasting  a  good  part  of  his 
butterfat  through  turning  under  speed.  Even 
tho  the  proper  separating  speed  is  marked  on  the 
handle,  tests  show  that  95  per  cent  of  all  separa¬ 
tors  are  turned  below  speed.  If  you  turn  a 
Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separator  below  speed, 
you  skim  clean  iustr.  the  same  due  to  the 
patented  suction  feed.  No  other  separator  has 

this,  principle. 

SHARPLES 

-s  SUCTION-FEED  q 

Cream  separator 

**Shims  Clean  at  Any  Speed  * 

Sharpies  is  the  pioneer  American  Separator— invented, 
perfected  and  preferred  in  America.  It  is  the  product  of 
the  greatest  factory  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  and 
all  American  owned.  Write  for  the  interesting,  profitable 
Sharpies  story  and  Sharpies  Book  of  Old  Songs.  It  s  free. 
Address  nearest  office,  Dept.  12 

“  There  are  no  substitutes  for  dairy  foods  ” 

The  Sharples  Separator  Co., West  Chester,  Pa 

Sharpies  Milker— the  ONLY  Milker  with  a  Squeeze 


BRANCHES: 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


TORONTO 


DC-83 


Shear  With  Machine 


Old  ways  of  shearing  leave  too  much  wool  on  the 
sheep.  Wool  is  scare  and  commends  high  prices. 
Buy  that  sheep  shearing  machine  NOW— they’re 
going  to  be  scarce  tills  season.  Get  a  Stewart 
No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Machine  with  4  sets  of  knives. 
Costs  only  $14.  You'll  more  than  save  that  much 
in  wool.  Order  now.  Or  send  for  1919  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  141,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WELL 


WELL  DRr%'sNG 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

IVrife  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS 


No.  1  Mil!  for  grinding  Dry 
Bonon,  Oyster  Shells,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphate  Mills,  Green  Bono 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Food 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mills  of  all  sizes  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Writo  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 
Box  5  Easton,  Pa. 


Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  etc., 
sent  free.  Our  70  years  of  experience, 
efficient  service,  and  fair  dealing,  assure 
fullest  value  and  protection  to  tho  inventor. 
Patents  procured  through  us  receive  free 
notice  in  Scientific  American. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  617  Woolworth  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 
Washington  Office,  01  7  F  St.,  Washington, D.  C. 


USE  N  AT  CO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  madeof  the 
l  best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned  — everlasting.  You  don’t 
7  have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years  W rite  for  prices. 
Sold  in  carload  lots.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
NATCO  Silo,  NATCO  Corn  Crib,  NATCO  Building  Tile  and  NATCO 
Sewer  Pipe.  Send  for  the  new  edition  of  our  book,“Natcoon  the  Farm”. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Hints  to  Amateur  Home  Butter-makers 

Butter-making  in  homes  has  become 
nearly  a  lost  art.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  to  produce  a  first-class  qual¬ 
ity  of  butter  is  a  rather  long  process,  re-_ 
quiring  more  or  less  constant  care,  from 
the  milking  of  the  cow  to  the  delivery  of 
the  finished  product  upon  the  market.  Ab¬ 
solute  cleanliness  and  painstaking  in 
every  particular  are  necessary.  And  yet, 
if  anyone  is  really  anxious  and  willing  to 
do  the  work,  he  or  she  may  learn  to  make 
good  butter.  It  is  easy  and  simple  if  all 
the  rules  and  principles  are  observed. 
Generally  the  work  of  several  people  en¬ 
ters  into  'the  operation,  and  not  everyone 
is  willing  to  take  the  proper  pains  to  have 
his  part  of  the  work  carefully  done. 
Things  which  have  their  influence  upon 
the  quality  of  the  butter  are  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  milk,  the  separator  and  all 
other  utensils,  the  care  of  the  cream,  the 
churning,  working  and  packing  of  the  but¬ 
ter. 

A  farmer  who  is  producing  300  quarts 
of  milk  daily,  and  who,  on  account  of  the 
League  strike,  ceased  to  ship  milk,  was 
heard  to  say :  “I  could  not  make  a  pound 
of  butter  fit  to  eat,  and  neither  could  my 
wife.”  This  same  farmer  invested  and 
helped  install  a  community  plant,  where 
milk  is  now  being  converted  into  cheese 
and  butter  by  experts.  A  few  suggestions 
may  be  helpful  to  those  who  own  small 
dairies  and  who,  during  the  recent  milk 
crisis,  had  no  other  recourse  than  making 
butter. 

The  theory  is  as  follows:  Run  warm, 
sweet  milk  through  a  cream  separator. 
Take  the  sweet,  warm  cream  thus  ob¬ 
tained  and  cool  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
fiO0  or  below,  but  do  not  freeze  it.  Keep 
it  cool,  adding  cool,  sweet  cream  each  time 
it  is  separated,  until  enough  to  churn  is 
obtained.  It  should  be  churned  every  five 
or  six  days,  and  oftener  is  better.  Grad¬ 
ually  warm  the  cold  sweet  cream  to  about 
80°  or  70°  F.  and  keep  it  at  that  tem¬ 
perature  until  it  becomes  sour  and  thick. 
Then  churn.  Draw  off  the  buttermilk 
from  the  butter  and  wash  the  butter  three 
times  in  clear  water  about  <0°  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  last  water  should  come  away 
clear.  Salt,  about  one  and  one-viird 
ounces  per  pound.  Work  at  once  the  salt 
well  through  the  butter  in  a  wooden  bowl 
with  a  wooden  ladle.  Pack  in  clean  jars. 
Cover  with  parchment  paper  and  tie  other 
paper  over  the  top  of  the  jars.  Place  in 
a  cold  cellar  and  market  about  once  a 
week.  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  it  several 
weeks,  or  even  months,  immerse  it  in  a 
larger  jar  of  clean  brine,  so  the  butter 
will  be  kept  from  the  air,  with  plenty  of 
brine  around  it  and  over  it. 

We  run  cream  from  the  separator  into 
a  clean  milk  pail,  then  we  set  the  pail  into 
a  tank  or  large  dishpan  filled  with  cold 
water.  When  the  cream  is  cold  we  pour 
it  into  a  40-quart  milk  can.  Our  churn 
will  hold  perhaps  SO  quarts  or  more.  We 
never  churn  more  than  40  quarts  of  thick 
cream  at  once,  as  it  swells  in  the  churn 
while  churning.  We  keep  the  cream  can 
in  the  cellar  until  it.  is  nearly  full ;  then 
we  warm  it  by  setting  it  into  a  large  dish- 
pan  and  pouring  warm  water  into  the 
pan,  stirring  the  cream  constantly  with  a 
wooden  paddle  which  reaches  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  can.  We  always  stir  the  cream 
each  time  a  fresh  mess  is  added.  Keep 
changing  the  warm  water,  rather  than 
use  water  near  the  boiling  point.  We 
keep  the  can  of  cream  upon  a  wooden  box 
iu  our  warm  living  rooms  from  the  time  it 
is  warmed  until  it  is  ready  to  churn. 
Tho  box  raises  the  can  from  the  cold  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  near  the  floor. 

The  churn  and  butter  bowl  have  to  he 
wetted  with  boiling  water  and  then  cooled 
before  using.  This  wetting  prevents 
cream  from  sticking  to  the  wood.  Putter 
color  is  added  when  the  cream  is  in  the 
churn,  just  before  beginning  to  churn. 
If  the  cream  should  go  much  below  68°  it 
might  be  warmed  again  just  before  churn¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  apt  to  impair  the  flavor  of 
the  butter  slightly.  Cover  cream  in  the 
can  to  keep  out  dust,  with  a  thin  cheese¬ 
cloth  only. 

It  is  a  knack  to  work  the  salt  into  but¬ 
ter  with  a  wooden  ladle.  Some  people 
think  it  easier  to  salt  the  clean  washed 
butter  iu  the  churn.  The  separator  and 
all  milk  utensils  must  he  washed  and 
scalded  at  least  once  each  day,  and  in 
Summer  twice  each  day. 
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The  food  a  cow  eats,  especially  cab¬ 
bage,  affects  the  flavor  of  butter.  Some 
people  believe  that  the  scent  of  cooking 
onions,  turnips,  etc.,  in  the  kitchen,  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  cream  standing  in  the  same 
room. 

When  we  realize  the  extra  work,  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  attention  to  innumerable 
details  which  are  required  to  produce  a 
butter  which  will  score  90  per  cent  or 
more,  we  can  understand  why  so  much  un¬ 
palatable  butter  is  upon  the  market  and 
why  so  few  people  care  to  make  butter  in 
their  homes.  But  no  substitute  can  he 
compared  either  in  food  value  or  taste, 
with  good  butter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
conditions  may  so  change  that  butter  will 
not  be  a  food  of  the  past,  but  that  good 
butter  will  be  more  plentiful  in  market 
and  be  more  generally  consumed. 

HOME  BUTTER-MAKER. 


Notes  on  Curing  Meat 

I  notice  on  page  34  a  contribution  by 
M.  A.  Brown  of  Bristol  County,  Mass., 
stating  that  on  page  1322  I  recommend 
the  use  of  10  pounds  of  salt  to  100  pounds 
of  meat  in  curing  hams  and  bacons,  but 
he  fail?,  however,  to  state  that  the  for¬ 
mula  also  contains  21/i  pounds  of  brown 
sugar  and  two  ounces  of  saltpeter. 

We  have  found  in  our  experimental 
work  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  turn  hams 
anr.  Dacops  in  the  brine  pickle  so  long  as 
the  ine  uients  are  thoroughly  dissolved 
and  .jC  pickle  thoroughly  stirred  to  cover 
the  meat  during  the  process.  The  for¬ 
mulas  given  from  time  to  time  have  been 
used  for  the  past  15  or  20  years  iu  a 
large  packing-house  in  this  country  and 
are  those  that  have  proven  most  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  trade  and  therefore  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  please  the 
palate  of  the  average  consumer. 

In  regard  to  curing  and  smoking  hams 
and  bacons,  will  say  that  we  have  found 
that  in  the  brine  curing  method,  about 
four  weeks  is  the  most  desirable  length 
of  time  for  pickling  average  bacons,  while 
heavy  bacons  might  well  be  left  in  the 
pickle  for  six  weeks.  Hams  weighing  10 
pounds  or  under  are  thoroughly  cured  in 
eight  weeks,  while  heavier  hams  require 
a  longer  length  of  time  according  to  their 
weight. 

In  the  smoking  process,  the  different 
sizes  of  hams  and  bacons  smoke  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  Factors  that  in¬ 
fluence  the  rapidity  of  smoking  are  the 
kind  of  fuel  used,  type  of  smoke-house 
and  the  teripr  condition  of  the  meat 
when  the  smoking  begins.  In  order  to 
smoke  meat  rapidly  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  low  fire  of  some  green  hard  wood, 
preferably  hickory,  that  gives  off  a  dense 
sweet  smoke  with  very  little  fire.  The 
smoke-house  should  be  so  constructed  that 
the  smoke  bangs  about  the  meat  and  does 
not  iniss  out  of  the  smoke-house  rapidly 
and  the  meat  should  be  hung  up  to  dry 
at  least  a  day  after  being  taken  from  the 
pickle,  so  that  the  surface  may  be  fairly 
dry  at  the  time  smoking  begins. 

K.  J.  SEULKE. 


Sores  on  Teats 


1.  Two  of  my  cows  have  a  sore  on  the 
end  of  one  of  their  teats  which  heals  over 
and  at  each  milking  it  is  necessary  to 
break  this  open.  2.  One  of  the  cows  has 
a  very  badly  swollen  quarter  and  milks 
thick  stringy  milk.  3.  The  other  one  does 
not  give  thick  milk,  but  her  quarter  is 
somewhat  enlarged,  and  they  both  milk 
hard.  One  is  a  two-year-old,  milking 
about  25  pounds  per  day,  fresh  last 
March.  The  other  is  a  six-year-old  cow, 
milking  about  40  pounds  per  day,  fresh  in 
July.  Both  are  Ilolsteins.  They  are  fed 
a  grain  mixture  as  follows :  200  pounds 

bran,  200  pounds  distillers’  grains,  100 
pounds  ground  oats,  100  pounds  corn- 
meal,  100  pounds  linseed,  100  pounds  glu¬ 
ten,  100  pounds  cottonseed.  9  pounds  salt. 
In  addition  to  this  they  receive  about  35 
pounds  corn  silage  containing  a  large 
amount  of  nearly  ripe  corn,  and  hay, 
mostly  Timothy.  4  Also  have  a  cow  with 
a  quarter  which  did  not  develop  when 
she  freshened ;  gives  a  little-  milk  out  of 
it.  Cany  anything  be  done  for  it? 

Pennsylvania.  A.  F.  S. 

1.  Twice  daily  immerse  the  sore  teats 
in  hot  water  containing  all  the  boric  acid 
it  will  dissolve.  Then  apply  glycerite  of 
tannin  to  the  sores  and  insert  a  clean, 
smooth  clove  as  a  teat  plug.  _  2.  Purulent 
mammitis  is  present  and  is  incurable. 
Isolate  the  cow  and  fatten  her  for  the 
butcher.  3.  Use  a  sterilized  dilator  of 
the  glove  stretcher  pattern  to  enlarge  the 
ducts  of  the  teats  and  milk  three  times  a 
day.  Every  other  day  rub  iodine  oint¬ 
ment  into  tiie  swollen  udder.  Lessen  rich 
feed.  4.  Dry  off  the  milk  section  in  that 
quarter  as  it  cannot  be  made  profitable 
in  amount.  A-  s.  A. 


Another  Triumph 
for  Reo  Engineering 

There  has  existed  a  great  need  for  a  more  adaptable  motor  truck. 

The  need  was  not  for  a  chassis,  for  the  Reo  “Speed  Wagon”  had  proven, 
in  several  years  of  use,  that  this  chassis  is  ideal  for  every  class  of  farm 
hauling. 

But  there  was  great  demand  for  a  body  that  would  enable  you  to  carry 
a  maximum  load  of  any  commodity  regardless  of  its  density. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  a  body  that  would  be  readily 
convertible  into  several  practical  forms. 

Some  of  these  have  been  successful  to  a  degree. 

Fault  with  all  of  them,  however,  was  too  much  complication — too 
many  adjustments  and  connections  to  get  out  of  order. 

Such  construction  also  ran  into  a  lot  of  needless  weight  to  be  carried 
all  the  time. 

It  remained  for  the  Reo  engineers  to  solve  the  problem  in  the  simple, 
direct,  substantial  Reo  way. 

And  they  did  it,  not  by  making  a  convertible  body  that  would  fold 
first  into  one  form  and  then  another,  but  by  a  set  of  sectional  units 
with  one  basic  body  as  a  foundation. 

This  basic  body  itself  performs  fully  fifty  per  cent  of  all  delivery  service. 

No  user  will  need  all  the  extra  sections. 

Each  user  will,  however,  need  one  or  several  of  them. 

You  buy  the  Reo  chassis  equipped  with  the  basic — low  express — body 
shown  below. 

Then,  to  fit  your  special  service,  you  select  such  other  attachments  or 
sections  as  you  find  most  applicable  to  your  work. 

This  Reo  body  in  its  several  forms  meets  every  requirement  of  speedy, 
economical  hauling — in  city  and  suburban  as  well  as  rural  service. 
There  are  seven  forms  in  all. 

On  the  left  we  show  four  forms  of  this  body. 

The  other  forms  you  may  obtain  at  a  few  dollars  extra  cost. 

Need  we  add  that  the  chassis  on  which  these  body  types  are  mounted 
has  been  longer  in  service  and  has  been  more  conclusively  proven  than 
any  other? 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  pioneer  of  its  class — the  first  motor  truck  to  be  mount¬ 
ed  on  pneumatic  tires. 

Also,  lest  you  forget;  Reo  was  the  first  to  see  the  need  for,  and  to  equip 
a  motor  truck  with  electric  starter  and  lights. 

The  very  classification  “Speed  Wagon”  was  original  with  Reo. 

This  Reo  proved  the  superiority  and  the  greater  economy  of  the  pneu¬ 
matic-tired  truck.  * 

In  operation  and  upkeep  cost  this  Reo  easily  surpasses  all  others. 

And  so  it  should  for  it  represents  the  ripest  experience  and  the  sound¬ 
est  engineering  known  to  the  industry. 

Your  own  Reo  dealer  will  show  you  this  versatile  Reo  “Speed  Wagon” 
with  the  seven  styles  of  bodies  and  quote  you  price  on  such  as  you  may 
select  as  best  suited  to  your  own  requirements. 

Demand  is— tremendous.  Always  is  for  Reos,  but  this  season  more 
so  than  ever  before. 

Only  way  to  be  at  all  certain  of  getting  a  Reo  “Speed  Wagon”  for  early 
delivery  is  to  place  your  order  at  once. 

Today  won’t  be  a  minute  too  soon. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 


Price— Chassis  equipped  with  low  Express  body 
( shown  below)  $ 1350  f.  o.  b.  factory,  plus  Special 
Federal  Tax. 
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The  World’s  Greatest 
Cream  Saver 

All  over  the  world  creamerymen,  big  milk  concerns,  dairy  authori¬ 
ties  and  cow  owners  who  have  special  opportunity  for  judging  the  worth 
of  cream  separators  have  for  years  recognized  the  superior  skimming  and 
all-around  efficiency  of  the  De  Laval. 

That's  why  98%  of  the  plants  throughout  the  world  separating 
large  quantities  of  milk  use  the  De  Laval.  It  skims  so  much  closer  that 
they  can’t  afford  to  use  any  other  machine. 

That’s  why  2,325,000  De  Lavals  are  in  daily  use,  more  than  all 
other  makes  combined. 

Not  only  is  the  De  Laval  the  greatest  cream  saver  but  it  turns 
easier,  is  easier  to  wash,  has  the  larger  capacity  and  greater  durability  than 
any  other  separator. 

The  more  you  know  about  cream  separators  the  more  certain 
you  are  to  buy  a  De  Laval. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream 
for  you  right  away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be 
bought  for  cash  or  on  such  liberal  terms  as  to  save  its 
own  cost.  Sae  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or,  if  you  don’t 
know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  BROADWAY,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

OVER  2,325,000  DE  LAVALS  IN  DAILY  USE  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Galvanized—  1  JL  Roofing  Products 

In  country  or  city— for  farm  buildings  or  resi- 
dences,  metal  roofing  is  positively  unequaled.  .^3| 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  aro  the  most  dur-  J . 

able,  rust-resisting  galvanised  sheets  manufactured.  Actual  weather 
tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  this  material  for  Koofang,  Tanks, 

Culverts,  etc.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  also  unexcelled  for  Roof¬ 
ing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  brands •  vysr . 
Sold  bv  leading  dealers.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet.^. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.- 


MAKES  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  a  Ford  or  most  any 
other  car.  Easily  attached  to  or 
removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no 
springs  to  remove.  Practical, 
Durable,  Reliable. 

*  _ 


Plow  and  Pull 

With  PADn  0r  Most 

Your  ■  Km  U  Other  Cars 

Pullford  $155  Quincy,  lit. 


NewFAN  DEVICE  Prevents  Heating 

Hundreds  WORKING  NOW  for  Satisfied 
and  Enthusiastic  Owners 

Pulls  plows,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  hay  loaders, 
road  graders,  wagons,  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller 
bearings  and  tires  10  inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened 
Vanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plowing  and  one  £  or  haul¬ 
ing  speed.  A  tractor  with  the  reliability  and  durability  of 
the  Ford  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 

It  was  the  Pullford  attached  to  Ford  cars  pulling  two  12-inch  plows 
running  on  Kerosene,  equipped  with  new  fan  device,  thatmadeamost 
successful  demonstration  at  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

PULLFORD  COMPANY,  Box  C48 

Telephone  No.  84  Walton  Heights,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Milk  and  Butter 


Management  of  Family  Cow 

We  bought  a  small  farm,  and  would 
like  to  buy  a  cow  to  provide  milk  for  our 
Summer  guests.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  cows,  so  could  you  give  me  some 
information  as  to  quantity  of  feed  and 
how  to  recognize  a  good  milch  cow?  I 
heard  that  the  Guernsey  and  the  Jersey 
are  both  good  cows,  Which  would  you 
recommend?  MRS.  C.  D. 

New  York. 

For  the  purposes  you  mention  I  believe 
yon  would  be  well  satisfied  with  a  good 
Guernsey  or  grade  Guernsey  cow.  This 
cow  should  produce  heavier  than  the  Jer¬ 
sey  and  the  milk  is  nearly  as  rich  and 
has  more  color,  always  sure  to  please.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  try  to  get  a  good 
farmer  to  secure  a  cow  for  you  in  your 
section.  When  possible,  a  cow  should  he 
bought  on  a  basis  of  weighed  milk  record. 
If  this  is  not  available,  look  for  a  cow 
that  does  uot  have  a  beefy  appearance ; 
one  that  has  deep,  well-sprung  ribs,  show¬ 
ing  that  she  is  a  good  feeder.  The  udder 
should  be  eveu  in  all  four  quarters,  car¬ 
ried  well  out  and  up  behind,  aud  well  for¬ 
ward  of  the  front  teat.  The  udder  should 
have  a  fairly  firm  texture  and  yet  should 
uot  be  meaty.  Look  for  large  crooked 
milk  veins  on  the  belly  of  the  cow. 

When  the  cow  is  not  ou  pasture  she 
will  need  about  20  lbs.  of  hay  a  day ;  one 
pound  of  grain  to  each  314  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  daily.  A  ration  cau  be  made  up 
by  mixing  together  two  parts,  by  weight, 
of  bran  or  ground  oats,  one  part  gluten 
feed  aud  oue  part  linseed  oilmeal.  Add 
1  lb.  coarse  fine  salt  to  each  10  lbs.  grain. 
This  grain  is  mixed  by  simply  dumping  it 
into  a  pile  ou  the  stable  floor  and  shovel¬ 
ing  it  over  a  couple  of  times.  When  the 
cow  is  on  pasture  she  will  uot  ueed  grain 
until  the  pasture  begins  to  dry  up,  when 
she  should  be  put  ou  regular  Winter 
ratiou.  If  you  are  to  keep  the  cow 
through  next  Winter  you  will  fiud  it  well 
to  raise  some  mangel  beets  for  her  this 
Summer.  H.  F.  J. 


Using  the  Product  of  the  Family  Cow 

Whole  Milk. — Much  of  the  family 
cow’s  product  is  used  as  whole  milk  ou 
the  table  and  in  cooking,  and  this  is  as  it 
should  bo.  The  value  of  milk  as  a  food 
has  been  so  often  stated  as  to  need  no  re¬ 
peating  here.  Family  cow  owners  prob¬ 
ably  realize  the  value  of  milk  in  the  diet 
better  than  any  other  class  of  consumers, 
or  in  many  cases  they  would  not  be  keep¬ 
ing  the  cow.  The  average  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  in  the  United  States  is 
conceded  to  he  about  a  pint  a  day.  Re- 
j  cent  investigation  among  a  group  of  farm¬ 
ers  producing  market  milk  showed  the 
average  per  capita  consumption  in  their 
families  to  bo  1.3  pints  daily..  Families 
owning  a  family  cow  should  hit  an  aver¬ 
age  of  114  pints  to  a  quart  per  capita  a 
day.  When  old  bossy  is  at  her  best  the 
average  family  is  unable  to  keep  up  with 
her,  and  various  methods  of  disposing  of 
her  surplus  product  is  resorted  to.  Fre¬ 
quently  arrangements  are  made  whereby 
the  extra  milk  is  sold  to  the  neighbors. 
This  is  an  admirable  method  for  the 
owner  who  likes  to  reap  a  few  dollars 
from  his  cow  and  does  not  care  to  indulge 
in  the  manufacture  of  various  homemade 
dairy  products. 

About  Handling  Milk. — The  success 
of  the  family  cow  proposition  depends. to 
some  extent  on  how  the  milk  agrees  with 
everybody,  and  on  how  much  milk  is  wast¬ 
ed  by  spoiling.  In  handling  milk  from 
the  time  it  is  drawn  from  the  udder  until 
it  is  consumed  oue  should  ever  be  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  three  things 
that  affect  the  real  fitness  of  the  milk  for 
use.  These  three  factors  are  cleanliness, 
bacterial  contamination  and  cooling  and 
holding  temperature.  Most  of  the  actual 
dirt  found  in  a  sample  of  milk  gets  in 
during  the  milking  process.  To  he  sure, 
it  may  be  strained  out  afterwards,  hut  that 
is  not  a  remedy.  The  damage  is  done. 
Not  only  may  the  flavor  of  the  milk  be 
affected,  hut  numbers  of  undesirable  or¬ 
ganisms,  notably  those  that  develop  gas. 
gain  entrance,  and  this  makes  the  milk 
dangerous  to  use.  particularly  for  baby, 
and  it  is  rendered  useless  for  cheese¬ 
making.  Keep  the  udder  and  flanks  of 
the  cow  free  from  loose  dirt  by  using  a 
stiff  brush,  and  wipe  the  udder  with  a 
clean,  damp  cloth  before  milking. 

Cleanliness  Needed. — It  has  quite 
recently  been  found  that  the  principal 
source  of  all  bacteria  that  get  into  milk, 
particularly  those  that  cause  milk  to  sour, 
gain  entrance  from  unsterile  utensils  with 
which  the  milk  comes  in  contact.  This 
means  that  all  utensils  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  with  a  brush — not  a  rag. 
After  washing  they  should  be  rinsed  in 
boiling  water  and  lning  up  to  dry.  Wip¬ 
ing  should  not  he  practiced,  as  it  spoils 


the  good  of  the  scalding.  Care  should  he 
taken  to  have  the  water  so.  hot  that  the 
hand  cannot  be  borne  in  it.  There  is 
frequently  a  great  difference  in  the  length 
of  time  two  different  persons  will  keep 
milk  from  the  same  milking  sweet.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  a  difference  in  the  clean¬ 
liness  of  the  utensils.  The  “customers” 
buying  the  milk  of  neighbors’  cows  should 
be  sure  that  the  container  in  which  they 
carry  the  milk  is  clean  and  sterile.  In 
the  smaller  towns  where  the  milkman 
peddles  considerable  dipped  milk  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  cleanliness  of  some  of  the  pitch¬ 
ers,  pails,  etc.,  that  are  set  out  on  the  step 
to  receive  the  milk  is  most  noticeable. 

Cooling  Milk. — The  rapidity  of  cool¬ 
ing  and  the  temperature  to  which  milk  is 
cooled  and  held  are  the  most  important 
factors  in  keeping  milk  sweet.  The  warm 
milk  from  the  cow  should  be  cooled  at 
once  by  setting  in  a  tub  or  tank  of  water. 
Ice  should  be  used  in  Summer,  or  the 
water  should  be  changed  frequently  until 
the  milk  is  cooled.  Air  is  a  poor  cooling 
medium,  and  except  in  cold  weather  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  cool  milk  properly  and 
keep  it  cold.  After  the.  milk  is  cooled  it 
may  be  set,  properly  protected,  in  the  ice¬ 
box,  but,  under  no  condition,  at  room  tem¬ 
perature.  Care  should  be  taken  that  milk 
or  milk  utensils  used  by  the  family,  espe¬ 
cially  the  baby,  be  kept  out  of  the  sick¬ 
room.  Unless  absolutely  necessary,  one 
caring  for  the  sick  should  not  handle  the 
milk  utensils,  and  then  only  with  the  most 
strict  precautions.  h.  f.  judkins. 


Bitter  Cream 

We  are  making  our  own  butter,  and 
have  found  lately  that  the  cream,  just  as 
soon  as  it  is  taken  off  the  milk,  is  bitter. 
Cow  has  middlings,  some  bran  and  hay. 
We  cannot  explain  what  is  going  wrong, 
and,  needless  to  say,  our  butter  is  prac¬ 
tically  always  bad.  What  is  the  cause? 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  h. 

The  cause  of  your  bitter  cream  may  he 
that  the  cow  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
lactation.  Cases  like  this  are  frequent  in 
the  one  and  two-cow  dairies  where  cows 
have  been  milking  for  some  time.  The 
trouble  is  not  remedied  until  the  cow 
freshens  again. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  it  may  be  due 
to  bacterial  growth  after  the  milk  is 
drawn  from  the  cow.  You  could  test  this , 
out  by  heating  a  small  amount  of  milk  in 
a  double  boiler,  bring  the  temperature  to 
142°  F.  and  hold  it  there  for  30  minutes, 
then  cool  and  set  for  the  cream  to  rise. 
Keep  milk  stirred  during  heating  and 
wateh  it  closely  so  it  does  not  go  over 
145°  F.  If  it  gets  hotter  the  cream  will 
not  rise  completely.  A  better  grain  ra¬ 
tiou  for  your  cow  would  be  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  bran,  one  part  oilmeal,  one- 
half  part  cottonseed  meal  and  one  part 
gluten  feed.  Use  one  pound  salt  to  each 
100  pounds  of  the  mixture. 


Foamy  Cream 

You  seem  to  he  a  clearing  house  for 
rural  troubles,  so  I  ask  you  why  our 
cream,  for  three  successive  weeks,  has  re¬ 
fused  to  make  butter.  The  clmrn  was 
scalded  out  and  cream  warmed  to  G2 
degrees.  It  all  turned  to  foam.  Hours  of 
churning  did  no  good.  e.  f. 

Sandy  Springs,  Md. 

The  information  you  give  is  rather 
meagre  for  me  to  reply  in  a  manner  that 
would  perhaps  he  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  you.  I  should  judge  that  yon  were 
trying  to  churn  a  rather  sweet  and  thin 
cream,  possibly  from  a  cow  or  small  group 
of  cows  that  are  nearly  dry.  The  foam¬ 
ing  would  indicate  this.  If  you  are  not 
using  a  separator  so  you  can  increase  the 
richness  of  your  cream,  there  remain  two 
things  you  can  try.  One  is  to  ripen  the 
cream  until  it  tastes  sour,  and  then  churn 
at  a  little  higher  temperature.  The  other 
is  to  keep  the  cream  sweet,  and  the  day 
before  churning  set  the  vessel  containing  it 
in  a  larger  vessel  of  water  over  the  fire. 
Pasteurize  the  cream  by  heating  it  to  145 
degrees  and  holding  there  for  20  minutes. 
Cool  the  cream  to  the  churning  tempera- 
ture,  hold  it  over  night,  and  T  am  quite 
sure  churning  will  proceed  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  Be  sure  to  stir  the  cream  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  heating  and  cooling 
processes.  _  h.  f.  j. 

Ration  for  Guernsey 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  Guernsey 
cows  with  what  feed  I  have  and  can  buy? 
I  have  good  corn  silage  with  a  fair  per¬ 
centage  of  grain  in  it,  and  mixed  hay  of 
clover  and  Timothy.  I  have  a  limited 
amount  of  oats  and  corn  on  the  ear  to 
grind,  and  after  that  is  all  ground  can 
buy  all  kinds  of  grain  from  a  local  mill. 
I  am  now  feeding  equal  parts  of  wheat 
feed,  oilmeal,  gluten  feed  aud  cottonseed 
meal.  A.  E.  o 

New  York. 

Feed  about  30  lbs.  of  silage  per  head 
per  day  and  all  the  hay  the  cows  will 
clean  up.  Make  the  grain  ratiou  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  you  are  feeding,  two 
parts  ground  corn  aud  oats,  one  part  oil¬ 
meal,  one  part  cottonseed  meal  and  one 
part  gluten  feed.  After  corn  and  oats 
are  gone  substitute  two  parts  wheat  bran 
or  mixed  feed.  Add  a  pound  of  salt  to 
each  100  lbs.  of  feed  when  making  up  the 
ration.  Feed  grain  at  rate  of  1  lb.  to  3 
to  314  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily. 

II.  F.  J 
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bottom  and  land  side  pressure  has 
been  eliminated.  Besides  all  the 

weight  of  the  frame  is  carried  on 
J.  I.  Case  dust-proof,  easy-lubricat¬ 
ing,  long-distance  wheels. 

That’s  why  this  tractor  plow 
“rides”  like  a  wheeled  vehicle  in¬ 
stead  of  dragging  like  a  stone  boat. 
That’s  also  why  more  acres  per 
day  and  deeper  plowing  are  possi¬ 
ble — and  extreme  fuel  economy 
is  attained. 

In  addition,  the  J.  I.  Case  Trac¬ 
tor  Plow  is  easily  handled  from  the 
seat  of  the  tractor;  has  a  simple, 
sturdy  power  lift;  and  enters  and 
leaves  the  ground  instantly,  points 
first,  like  a  walking  plow.  Thus 
less  labor  is  required  and  a  more 
uniform  quality  of  work  is  done. 


QUITE  naturally  the 
farmers  who  have 
ever  looked  to  J.  L  Case  for 
the  most  advanced  ideas 
in  farm  tools,  now  look  to 
J.  I.  Case  for  tractor  plows 
of  superior  excellence. 


The  tractor  is  made  a  more  profit¬ 
able  investment. 

See  your  J.  I.  Case  dealer  today. 
He  is  a  dealer  who  will  justify 
your  faith  as  well  as  ours.  He 
will  explain  the  foregoing  features 
and  many  others  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  nearly  half  a  century 
of  specialized  plow  building 
experience. 

J.  I.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS 

1269  West  Sixth  Street 
Racine,  Wisconsin 


Branches  and  distributing  points  at 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
O'-l-homa  City.  Okla. 
Richmond,  Virginia 


Denver,  Colo. 
Bloomington.  Ill. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dallas,  Texas 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  D. 
San  Antonio.  Texas 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Dealers  Everywhere 


6749A 


The  faith  of  these  farm¬ 
ers  has  been  justified.  The 
J.  I.  C  ase  T ractor  Plow  com¬ 
bines  scientific  design 

with  quality- 
construction 
in  a  way  that 
brings  ex¬ 
treme  light 
draft. 


J.  1.  Case  Horse 
Drawn  Plows 

Sulky,  Gang,  Walker 
models.  World’s  light¬ 
est  draft.  Flexible 
beam  and  “floating” 
bottom  insure  uniform 
penetration  and  pre¬ 
vent  shares  from 
breaking.  Strong,  de¬ 
pendable,  convenient. 
See  your  J.  I,  Case 
dealer,  or  write  us. 


In  this  plow  the 
“drag”  of  furrow 
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FEEDS 

NEUSTADT  &  CO.. 


Direct  shipment 
_  from  manufacturer 
B  to  you  in  ton  or  car 
H  lots.  Write  to 
294  Ninth  Ave..  New  York  City 


THE  GENU1HE 
SMITH 


STUMP  PULLERS^ 


___  JKSIIITN  GRUBBER  £.0 
lcflmOGFREE-DEPT.49.  LA  CRESCENT.  MINN 


Questions  About  Pigs 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  for  Breeding  Hogs 

Will  you  please  advise  as  to  a  good  feed 
for  a  nine-months-old  Duroc- Jersey  boar; 
also  a  feed  for  a  bunch  of  young  gilts  just 
bred?  B.  N.  K. 

Delaware. 


for  Galf  Scours 

Save  every  Calf.  High  meat  and  milk  prices  make  control 
of  Calf  Scours  doubly  necessary. 

Scouring  calves  indicate  a  germ  infection  that  is  likely  to  run  through 
Vour  entire  herd  with  serious  losses.  The  loss  of  one  calf  is  bad  enough. 
J  *  nnth met  comDared  to  vour  loss  when  the  infection  spreads,  as  it  \v ill 

work  in  building  up  your  herd  is 

wasted  and  your  profits  lost. 

Our  method  of  handling  calves  will  promptly  stop  scours  and  finally 
banish  it  from  the  premises.  One  good  calf  saved  wall  repay  _  - 1 

of  protecting  your  stock  for  a  long  time  against  the  disease. 

B-K  the  powerful  germicide  and  disinfectant,  is  especially  adapted  to 

The  B-K  plan  is  simple  and  practical.  It  is  giving  wonderful  results. 
A  well  known  breeder  of  registered  stock  says., 

“We  found  vaccines  of  no  r  clue  in  stopping  calf  scours,  but 
the  prompt,  efficient  treatment  with  B-K  checked  the  trouble 
quickly  and  saved  us  the  loss  of  many  valuable  calves. 

R  K  is  sold  by  Dairy  and  Farm  Supply  Dealers,  General  Stores, 
Druggists^  etc.  Ifyour  dealer  does  not  have  it,  send  ns  his  name. 

There  are  over  “145  Farm  Uses”  for  B-K 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  our  valuable  bulletin  No.  136,  “Calf 
Scours,”  also  information  on  other  farm  uses  and  our  Trial  Offer. 

General  Laboratories 

2774  So.  Dickinson  Street  Madison,  Wisconsin 


SEND 

TODAY  FOR 

9&PA6E 
BARGAIN 
FENCE 

You’ll  miss  it  and  lose  money  if  you  buy  fenc- 

ing,  barb  wire  or  gates  before  sending  for  my  price  slash¬ 
ing  Free  Bargain  Fence  Book.  It  is  the  biggest  fence  book 
printed  and  shows  150  different  styles  of  fence  the  most 
wonderful  money-saving  fence  book  you  ever  saw.  Quotes 
Freight  Prepaid  prices.  You  know  exactly  what  the  fence 
costs  you  at  your  station.  No  matter  what  your  fence  needs  are.  it 

_ WB8»»YwHe«g  SfttfJWS 

BROWN  FENCE  has  earned  the  name  and  fame  of  being  the  BEST  FENCE 
MADE  as  well  as  the  lowest  in  price.  W.  C.  Yowell,  So.  New  Lyme,  Ohio,  says*  „  d  d  , 
vears*  u<=e  mv  Brown  Fence  has  no  rust  on  it.  It  has  proven  better  than  youi  claims.  #  i  hat  s 
because!?  is  madeof  genuine.  Basic,  Open-Hearth  Wire  which  is  so  heavily  galvanized  rust 
canM^touclf  it*  I  prove  this  by  letting  you  put  it  to  an  Acid  Test  along  with  others,  “lhats 
how  half  a  million  farmers  found  out  Brown  Fence  would  last  three  to  five  Umeslonger. 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Catalogue  shows  full  line  of  Farm  Gates,  Self-Raising  Gates,  Lawn  Fences, 

Fence  Tools,  etc.  It  is  the  best  guide  for  fence  buyers  and  a  b,g  money  saver,  beeauso^ou  buy^DIULCl 

Prices.  FREIGHT  PREPAID.  Write  O  postal 
DIRECT  for  it  today— it  will  save  you  money. 

"!535 


I  would  suggest  the  following  ration 
for  a  nine-months-old  Duroc-Jersey  boar, 
assuming  that  he  has  been  well  grown 
and  developed  and  that  he  now  weighs  in 
the  neighborhood  of  275  pounds.  It  is 
also  understood  that  be  is  to  be  grown 
and  developed  and  used  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  rather  than  for  exhibition  at  fairs, 
and  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  owner  to 
continue  bis  services  as  a  breeding  ani¬ 
mal  as  long  as  be  is  generally  useful. 
The  grain  mixture  would  be  as  follows : 

50 ’pounds  ground  oats,  50  shelled  corn  or 
cornmeal,  10  wheat  bran,  10  oilmeal,  o 
digester  tankage.  If  be  is  up  to  the  de¬ 
sired  size  and  weight,  be  will  require  be¬ 
tween  four  and  six  pounds  of  this  grain 
ration  daily.  I  would  insist  that  he  have 
access  to  Alfalfa  or  clover  bay,  and 
would  limit  bis  grain  ration  to  such  a 
quantity  as  would  enable  him  to  maintain 
bis  vigor  and  growth,  but  would  not  under 
any  circumstances  permit  him  to  put  on  a 
wealth  of  flesh.  If  be  is  active  and  can 
take  an  abundance  of  exercise  be  will  be¬ 
come  hardy  aud  strong  and  an  effective 
breeder.  During  the  mating  season  it 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  bis  ration, 
and  I  would  add  about  50  per  cent  more 
oats  to  bis  mixture.  Close  confinement  in 
small,  filthy  yards,  accompanied  by  ex¬ 
cessive  feeding  of  fat-making  foods  are 
responsible  for  a  great  many  discourage¬ 
ments  that  are  encountered  with  inactive 
and  irresponsible  breeding  males. 

Assuming  that  the  gilts  are  about  nine 
months  old,  and  that  they  have  been  bred 
to  farrow  in  March  and  April,  I  would 
feed  them  the  following  ration :  100 

pounds  shelled  corn  or  corn  on  the  cob, 
100  hominy,  100  ground  oats,  50  white 
middlings,  25  digester  tankage.  Here 
again  I  would  accustom  the  gilts  to  eating 
some  roughage,  preferably  clover  bay  oi 
Alfalfa  bay,  and  would  feed  them  ,iust 
enough  of  this  grain  mixture  to  provide  a 
gain  of  one  pound  per  day.  It  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that  after  a  brood  sow  is  safely  settled 
she  should  increase  regularly  in  weight 
and  that  she  should  gain  about  125  pounds 
during  her  gestation  period.  If  I  bad  an 
abundance  of  ear  corn  and  oats  on  the 
farm,  I  would  not  use  any  millfeeds  what¬ 
ever,  and  I  would  not  grind  the  corn,  but 
rather  feed  it  on  the  ear.  I  would  grind 
up  the  oats  and  soak  them  for  four  or 
five  hours  before  feeding  and  feed  them 
this  chop  three  or  four  times  a  week.  I 
would  see  to  it  that  the  brood  sows  are 
fi‘d  regularly  some  digester  tankage  and 
would  regulate  the  amount  to  about  five 
per  cent  of  the  amount  of  corn  consumed. 
Give  them  a  dry  place  to  sleep,  and  insist 
that,  they  be  fed  some  distance  from  their 
sleeping  quarters,  which  will  insure  abun¬ 
dant  exercise.  In  addition  to  the  giaiu 
ration  I  would  see  that  they  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  mineral  mixture  consisting 
of  bard  coal  ashes,  salt  and  bone  meal. 


FROM 

Factory! 

freight! 
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it  should  likewise  be  cooked  with  the 
beans,  but  there  is  nothing  to  gain  by 
cooking  the  oats.  The  addition  of  10  per¬ 
cent  of  digester  tankage  would  increase 
the  usefulness  of  this  mixture,  particu¬ 
larly  to  young  pigs,  and  there  would  be 
an  advantage  in  letting  them  have  a  few 
ears  of  corn  to  nibble  at  each  day,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  moistened  mass.  It  would  be 
well  not  to  cook  any  more  beans  than 
would  be  fed  in  a  couple  of  days. 

2.  To  eliminate  lice  on  pigs,  use  crude 
oil.  For  small  pigs,  fill  a  barrel  about 
two-thirds  full  of  warm  water,  to  which 
has  been  added  about  three  per  cent  of 
some  coal  tar  disinfectant.  Coat  the  sur¬ 
face  with  crude  oil  about  one-half  inch 
thick,  take  the  pig  by  his  front  legs,  im¬ 
merse  it  to  the  eyes,  holding  it  there  a 
full  minute.  When  they  are  taken  out 
they  will  be  coated  with  oil.  The  lice 
will  be  smothered,  and  if  the  pigs  are 
placed  into  a  pen  where  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  dry  bedding,  the  treatment  will 
not  be  harmful. 

As  to  worms,  in  many  instances  lack  of 
vigor  and  vitality  is  due  to  intestinal 
parasites.  When  such  a  condition  pre¬ 
vails,  the  pig  evidences  an  exaggerated 
appetite  and  doesn’t  grow  or  gain  weight. 
The  hair  is  dry,  coarse  and  ruffled,  the 
eyes  lack  luster  aud  brightness,  and  the 
animal  shows  discomfort  and  irritation. 
The  treatment  consists  of  withholding 
food  for  24  hours,  dividing  the  herd  into 
groups  of  20  animals  and  mixing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  worm  powder  thoroughly  with  the 
moist  food,  making  sure  that  each  hog 
gets  its  share  of  the  medicine  in  the  feed 
at  the  close  of  the  starvation  period: 
Saniton,  8  grains ;  areca  nut,  2  drams ; 
calomel,  1  grain :  sodium  bicarbonate,  1 
dram.  This  amount  is  sufficient  for  one 
hog  weighing  100  lbs.  The  dosage  should 
he  increased  or  decreased  according  to 
the  size  of  the  pig.  By  multiplying  this 
dosage  by  the  number  of  pigs  that  it  is 
desired  to  treat,  a  sufficient  quantity  may 
be  secured  from  the  drug  store  to  treat 
the  entire  herd.  Care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  not  to  use  too  much  food,  as  it  di¬ 
lutes  the  medicine.  This  treatment  may 
be  repeated  in  three  weeks  if  the  worms 
are  not  all  removed  by  the  first  adminis¬ 
tration.  Perhaps  the  old-time  remedy 
of  utilizing  turpentine  as  vermifuge  can 
he  used  in  case  simpler  treatments  fail. 
The  amount  is  a  teaspoonful  of  turpen¬ 
tine  diluted  with  a  half  pint  of  of  milk, 
this  being  sufficient  for  a  pig  weighing  50 
lbs.  Food  should  be  denied  the  pigs  for 
24  or  even  36  hours  previous  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  unsavory  material  in 
order  that  they  will  consume  the  desired 
amount  of  the  material.  Parasites  must 
be  eliminated  at  any  cost,  for  a  pig  can¬ 
not  make  satisfactory  gains  if  he  is  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  activities  of  such  pests. 


HlillHSIM 


Complete  Tine  of  Gates  for  every  purpose 
aud  Self-Kaiaiug  Gates  too. 


aud  seu-waisms  oaves  .uu,  at  prices  that  save  you  big  mousy. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.y  Dept. 859  ,  Cleveland, 


Beans  for  Pigs;  Lice  and  Worms 

1  I  have  18  pigs  three  months  old  that 
are  comfortably  housed  in  a  dry,  roomy 
pen.  For  feeding  I  have  plenty  of  oats 
and  barley,  and  a  stock  of  low-grade  white 
beans  that  are  good  and  clean.  L  have  a 
large  cooker  that  is  easily  managed,  and 
at  the  present  time  am  boiling  the  beans, 
which  I  am  feeding  as  thick  slop,  and 
feeding  the  oats  and  barley  (ground  line) 
dry.  Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  handling  of  these  rations .  _. 

What  treatment  should  be  given  for  lice ; 
also  for  worms  in  pigs  ot  this  age,  if  they 
should  become  infested?  J.  F.  w. 

Wyoming,  N.  Y.  • 

1.  Low-grade  white  beans,  when  prop¬ 
erly  salted  and  boiled,  make  a  useful  feed 
for  young  pigs.  Unless  they  ai’e  salted 
they  are  not  palatable,  as  there  appears 
to  be  a  toxic  property  about  them  that  is 
not  relished  by  the  pig.  On  a  dry  basis, 
a  mixture  of  100  lbs.  white  beans,  -00 
lbs.  barley,  100  lbs.  oats,  would  be  very 
attractive,  it  being  understood  that  the 
beans  are  to  be  cooked  and  the  ground 
oats  and  ground  barley  added  to  the 
cooked  mass.  If  the  barley  is  not  ground 


Rye  for  Breeding  Hogs 

My  neighbors  toll  me  I  should  not  feed 
ground  rye  to  breeding  hogs.  Is  this  a 
fact?  . 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  one  objection  to  feeding  ground 
rye  to  brood  sows.  Often  when  rye  is 
thrashed  direct  from  the  shock,  or  in  case 
it  is  thrashed  from  stacks  where  it  has  not 
gone  through  tin'  sweat  it  may  heat  in 
the  bin  and  develop  ergot,  which  is  likely 
to  cause  abortion  when  fed  to  breeding 
animals.  Rye  is  not  specially  palatable  or 
specially  nutritious  when  fed  alone.  If  it 
is  mixed  with  cornmeal  or  hominy  meal, 
or  even  with  ground  oats,  it  is  safe  to 
use  in  feeding  or  fattening  market  hogs. 
I  would  not  feed  it  to  brood  sows  at  all. 
In  any  event,  it  should  not  constitute 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  ration  for 
such  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  it  the 
rye  is  bright  and  clean  and  free  from 
any  evidence  of  mold  or  bin  heat,  it 
might  be  safely  used  in  moderate  amounts. 
I  would  suggest  that  your  brood  sows  be 
supplied  with  a  generous  amount  of  clover 
hay,  and  this,  when  supplemented  with 
ear  corn,  will  satisfy  them  and  make  it. 
possible  to  obtain  normal  development  ot 
the  unborn  pigs.  Rye  alone  is  low  in  pro¬ 
tein.  is  not  easily  digested,  and  at  best 
should  not  be  included  in  any  ration  for 
breeding  animals,  especially  toward  the 
end  of  their  gestation  period.  Use  the 
rye  for  feeding  your  market  or  fat  nogs. 
Molasses  increases  the  pnlnFbility  ot  mix¬ 
tures  containing  rye  product*. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  2.°,,  lino. 

i'hf’se  prices  and  mites  arc  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

BUTTER. 

Prices  have  declined  heavily — about  12 
cents  on  top  grades  The  drop  is  less  on 
lower  qualities.  as  they  were  not  so  high 
proportionately.  Consumption  has  been 


falling  off  and  th< 
tute.s  increasing. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

Cower  Grades . 

City  made . 

J>airy.  best  . 

Common  to  good  ... 

1‘acKing  Slues . 

Process  . 


Whole. Milk,  oid.  fancy 

Good  to  choice . 

Cower  grades . 

New  .Make  . 

Ski  ms.  nest . 

Fair  to  good  . 


use  of  butter  substi- 
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fcGGS. 

1  lie  market  is  fairly  strong  and  a 
trifle  higher  than  last  reported.  The 
mild  weather  is  encouraging  production, 
and  unless  some  real  Winter  arrives  soon 
larger  receipts  and  lower  price,  would 
quickly  be  here. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  70  @  72 

Medium  to  good  .  t:(  <&  ijy 

M i *eo  colors,  nearby  nest .  o;  ,<*  68 

Common  to  good .  02  @  65 

Gathered,  best,  white .  on  .*  7.1 

Medium  to  good,  niixeil  colors  .. .  .is  «*  <>.< 

Cower  grades .  45  «*  .,2 

Storage .  -to  n,  53 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 10  MJ  @17  uO 

Bulls  .  6  00  («,11  00 

Cows  .  4  85  ,**  <)5u 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs  .  15  00  ft*  17  00 

Culls . 1U00  @13  UU 

•logs . 10  00  @18  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  0  50  &  9  00 

Cambs  . 12  00  -a  10  50 

PRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice .  21  @  22 

Common  t  •  good .  l(j  @  20 

I’ork  .  20  @  28 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . lo  00  @15  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

l“i  ices  reported  are:  Fowls.  27  to  30c; 
chickens.  24  to  27e ;  roosters.  20  to  21c ; 
ducks.  33  to  3Se  ;  geese,  20  to  28e. 

if.  T. 

PRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best .  43  ^4 

Medium  to  good .  :jti  y*  4 •_> 

Chickens  choice  in .  ..  5:;  «*  50 

Fair  to  Good . 32  @  44 

Fowls .  31  35 

Roosters . 24  45  25 

Oucks .  35  @  40 

Gieese,  .  29  @  35 

Squans.  doz  .  2  00  @10  00 

Uahuits.  pair .  15  @  yu 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbs .  . . 10  00  @12  00 

Pea .  9  50  (1*  9  75 

Medium  .  9  50  @9  76 

Red  wlduey .  9  75  @13  25 

White  Kidney . 13  50  @13  75 

Yellow  Eye .  8  75  @  9  00 

Lima.  California . 11  yu  iu.il  75 

Bruits. 

Apples— Baldwin,  bbl .  5  00  @  7  50 

York  Imperial  .  6  00  @  s  no 

Ben  Davis  .  4  50  @  5  75 

King  . 5  yy  @  7  to 

Greening  .  5  00  @  7  50 

•sP.v  . 1 .  6  00  w  8  UO 

Petit  s.  K  letter,  bbl .  5  no  uu  s  t  it 

Crunuei  ries.  . . ou  (a  24  on 

Strawberries,  qt  .  tie  8*  sj 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  a  re  a  little  higher.  Cold 
weather  has  hindered  movement  of  stock 
and  some  lias  been  frozen.  Cabbage  and 
onions  higher  on  some  grades. 

Potatoes— L.  1  .  bbl .  .  5  00  @5  50 

State,  18,i  Ins . 4  yy  «*  4  25 

Maine,  190  1  is  . 1  25  «*  4  50 

Virginia,  late  crop,  bbl .  3  50  «*  3  75 

Bermuda,  bill  .  y  ny  <#,  7  sy 

Hwobl  I’otalues.  hit  1  Su  „  2  ,5 

Beets,  bnl .  |  ns  225 

Carrots,  bbl .  .  i  25  <*  2  25 

Cahuauu.  ton  . 20  10  35  uO 

Lettuce,  linlt-bbl.  basket .  2  00  6  00 

Onions,  lyy  lbs .  1  5y  <<*  t  uu 

String  Beans  on .  I  50  £  4  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl, .  1  50  u*  2  25 

Kgg  Plants,  ou  .  3  00  ft*  5  00 

Spinacti.  bbl  .  loo  @  3  50 

Turtnps  rutabaga  bbl .  1  25  8*  1  75 

P.ir.sn  ps.  nbl  .  1  50  (£6  2  50  1 

Salsify.  lou  bunches  .  3  00  @  5  00 

Kuie.  bul  .  I  oy  @1  J5  ' 

Chicory,  bbl.  .  4  00  to  5  50 

HAT  AND  STRAW. 

U»,  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  33  00  @34  00 

No.  2  .  . / . 30  00  @32  00 

No.  3  . 26  UU  k*29  00 

Clover  mixed . 26  00  @31  00 

Straw.  Rye .  15  00  8*16  00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  iiighest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportunities 
nl  fit  least  halt  i.t  New  \  ork’s  popula¬ 
tion  : 

Rutter  Best  prints  . ....(is  to  70c 

Tub,  choice  . lili  to  One 

Medium  to  good . 55  to  (iOc 

Cheese  . 40  to  43c 

Eggs  Rest  nearby  . 73  to  SOe 

•  lathered,  good  !o  choice ....  03  to  70c 

Potatoes,  Hi  .  3  to  4c 

Uybbage.  head  . 10  to  15e 

I. cl  luce,  head  . 10  to  13c 

< Inioii.s.  lb .  5  to  Oe 

Die  sed  fowls,  lb . 40  to  43c 

(  h tokens,  lb.  . . . 30  to  52c 

Turkeys,  Ih . 45  to  30c 

l.eg  of  lamb,  lit . 40  to  48c 

Apples,  do/.  . 30  to  (jQg 


Ghe  RURAL  N 
Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter. 

Best  creamery  prints,  62  to  64c;  tub, 
choice,  59  to  61c;  packing  stock,  40  to 
42e. 

Eggs 


Nearby  choice,  70  to  72c;  gathered, 
best,  64  to  6Sc;  lower  grades,  33  to  5Sc. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  28  to  31c:  chickens.  26  to  28c; 
roosters,  20  to  21c;  ducks,  32  to  38c; 
guineas,  pair,  75c  to  $1. 

PRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  44  to  43c ;  chickens,  35  to 
38c;  fowls.  28  to  32c;  roosters,  27c; 
ducks.  38  to  40c;  squab*?,  do/.,  $6  to 
$8.25. 

Bruits. 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4  to  $7.30;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $15  to  $22;  strawberries,  qt.,  30  to 
65c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  No.  1_.  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.75;  %- 
bu.  bkt..  30  to  85c;  sweet  potatoes,  bn.. 
81  to  $1.75;  cabbage,  ton.  $20  to  $28; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $2. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  No.  1.  $31  to  $32;  No.  2.  $20  to 
$•>0;  No.  3,  $2.)  to  $26:  clover  mixed. 
$23  to  $30.  Straw,  rye.  $14  to  $13;  oat 
and  wheat,  $11  50  to  $12.50. 

CRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets: 
New  York.  $2.37,3  ;  Chicago,  $2.23;  St. 
Louis.  $2  21.  No.  3  Yellow  corn  at  New 
York.  _$1 .48.  < )ats._  No.  3  white.  New 

York.  74c;  rye.  $167;  not  much  sale  for 
buckwheat  grain  here,  nominally  $3  to 
$3.25  per  100  lbs.  Producing  points  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  report  buck¬ 
wheat  as  selling  from  $3.25  to  $3.50  per 
100  lbs.  Buckwheat  flour  at  New  York 
wholesales  around  $6. 


E  W-Y  O  R  K  E  R 

Cumberland  County  is  a  long  valley.  41 
miles  long  and  from  eight  to  15  miles 
wide,  mostly  limestone  land,  also  slate 
and  gravel.  My  farm  contains  240  acres, 
about  100  acres  is  timber  land  running 
up  the  mountain  side.  I  have  140  acres 
tillable,  12  acres  in  fruit.  400  apple  trees, 
1*400  peach.  A  State  highway  runs 
through  my  _farm.  Wheat.  $2  15;  corn, 
$1.30;  oats,  70e;  buckwheat,  $1.50;  pota¬ 
toes.  from  $1,50  to  $2.  Ilay.  $25  to  $30 
per  ton ;  dressed*  pork,  20c ;  live  hogs, 
iLc;  calves,  loc ;  lambs.  11c;  beef  cattle, 
12c.  Pigs,  five  to  six  weeks,  sell  for  $5 
each,  but  are  slow  sale.  Fresh  cows  from 
$75  to  $100.  Horses  are  not  much  in 
demand.  Hay  was  rather  a  light  crop 
and  not  very  much  for  sale;  wheat  and 
oats  about  normal.  Corn  was  not  quite 
as  good  as  last  year,  but  better  in  quality. 
Cumberland  County  on  its  best  farms 
raises  as  high  as  100  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre  in  good  seasons.  Potatoes 
were  poor,  many  farmers  have  to  buy 
them.  They  yielded  from  almost  nothing 
to  100  bushels  per  acre.  The  Winter 
wheat  is  looking  fine,  never  looked  better, 
and  about  10  per  cent  more  sown  than 
usual,  but  quite  a  number  of  fields  have 
the  fly  in  it.  I  have  a  20-acre  field  that 
certainly  looks  fine.  Our  county  agent 
asked  me  to  try  different  kinds  of  wheat, 
so  we  have  a  plot  of  experimental  wheat. 
10  varieties,  five  varieties  of  smooth  and 
five  bearded.  He  had  a  man  who  is  work¬ 
ing  for  the  F.  S.  Government  to  examine 
it.  and  it  ran  from  six  to  22  per  cent  in¬ 
fested  by  the  Hessian  fly,  some  varieties 
much  more  than  others.  It  was  sown 
September  27.  I  sowed  part  of  the  field 
September  25.  and  it  ran  as  high  as  35 
per  cent  infested,  yet  the  field  is  looking 
well.  Many  farmers  sowed  earlier  in  the 
season  than  I  did.  It  will  depend  ou  the 
weather  in  the  Spring.  Last  Spring  I 
experimented  with  lime  on  corn.  One 
acre  I  used  1.400  lbs.  pulverized  lime¬ 
stone.  one  acre  800  lbs.  burnt  lime,  pul- 


195 

verized,  and  one  acre  1,100  lbs.  hydrated 
lime.  I  received  the  lime  through  our 
county  agent  from  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment.  c>  j  B> 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 


Associa- 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Ohio  Milk  Producers’  Association,. 
Columbus,  Jan.  30-31. 

Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’ 
tiou,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan.  31. 

Ohio  Swiss  Cheese  Association,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Jan.  31. 

Massachusetts  Dairymen’s  Association 
annual  meeting.  Horticultural  Hall,  Bos¬ 
ton,  week  of  Feb.  IQ. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston.  Feb.  11-12. 

Union  meeting,  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions  of  Massachusetts,  IIorfiF-qltural 
Hall,  Boston,  Feb.  11-14. 

California  International  Live  Stock 
Show,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb.  8-15. 

Omaha  Inter-State  Land  Show.  Muni- 
cipal^  Auditorium,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Feb. 

Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
1  egetable  Growers’  Association,  to  be 
held  iu  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston.  Feb 
12. 

Farmers’  Week.  New  York  Agricultural 
College.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10-15. 

Hudson  River  meeting.  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  Feb.  39-21. 


Ressie  was  attending  her  first  class  in 
domestic  science,  and  was  asked  to  tell 
briefly  the  surest  way  to  keep  milk  from 
souring.  Bessie.  _  who  was  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  practical  _  child,  gave  this  recipe : 

leave  it  in  the  cow.” — Melbourne 
Leader. 
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I  Began  Right” 


/^JOING  to  the  root  of  the  matter — the  seed  bed 
from  which  the  roots  take  their  food  —  you 
get  at  the  principal  source  of  crop  success  or 
failure.  ihats  why  a  v/ide  awake  farmer,  when 
asked  the  secret  of  his  bumper  crop,  pointed  to 
his  International  disk  harrov/  and  said,  “I  began 
right.  I  built  up,  not  down.” 

.  hio  matter  how  rich  your  soil,  you  cannot  expect  big 
yields  unless  you  give  your  seed  bed  a  square  deal. 
Get  a  good  disk  harrow — one  built  by  men  who  know 
every  angle  of  the  business  through  long  experience  and 
study.  You  have  too  much  at  stake  to  buy  an  experi¬ 
ment. 

1  he  1919  International  line  of  disk  harrows  is  the 
most  complete  we  have  ever  offered.  You  know  your 
soil.  Whatever  its  needs,  we  have  the  type  of  disk 
harrow  suited  to  them.  If  a  sandy,  loose  loam,  the 
two-lever  type  answers  every  requirement.  If  hard, 
stony,  cr  trashy  ground,  t lie  three-lever  t}’pe,  with 
its  center  depth  regulator,  insures  a  firm,  compact  seed 
bed.  If  you  use  a  tractor,  see  our  leverless  tractor 
disk.  \\  hatever  your  power  equipment,  we  have  a 
size  that  utilizes  it  to  best  advantage.  Ask  your  local 
dealer  to  point  out  to  you  the  exclusive  features  of 
each  type. 

Every  implement  in  this  line  is  built  to  serve  fully 
some  particular  farm  purpose,  to  save  your  labor  and 
time,  and  make  you  money.  The  line  includes  open 
end,  closed  end,  and  flexible  peg-tooth  harrows,  spring- 
tooth  harrows  with  single  and  double  end  teeth,  and 
one-horse  cultivators  with  every  kind  of  tooth  and 
shovel  equipment. 

Check  over  the  list  of  machines  in  this  advertisement 
and  write  us  for  full  particulars  about  any  that  may 
interest  you.  We  will,  on  request,  supply  you  with  a 
catalog,  showing  full  details  of  construction  and 
operation.* 

International  Harvester  Company 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO 


The  Full  Line  of  Internationa] 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows  Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (All  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Buncners 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  Corn  Shellers 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses  Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers  Feed  Grinders 
Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 

Planters  Motor  Cultivators 


Drills 

Cultivators 

Shellers 


Ensilage  Cutters 
Binders  Pickers 
H  usker-Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 
Cream  Separators  (Belted) 
Kerosene  Engines 
MotorTrucks  GasolineEngines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons  Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks  Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  Binder  Twine 
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Manure  with  Planer  Shavings 

Every  year  1  use  many  carloads  of 
horse  manure,  bought  in  New  York  City 
and  delivered  on  cars  to  our  station.  In 
Spring,  191S,  there  was  a  scarcity  of  the 
New  York  horse  manure  of  grade  we  had 
been  buying  for  years.  We  could  get 
plenty  of  horse  manure  from  Camp  Meade 
and  at  a  lower  price,  so  I  concluded  to 
try  a  few  cars  of  the  Camp  Meade  pro¬ 
duct.  When  the  cars  began  to  arrive  I 
found  that  shavings  had  been  used  liber¬ 
ally  in  bedding  in  place  of  straw.  1  did 
not  think  much  of  the  shavings  for  ma¬ 
nure.  so  used  only  the  first  five  cars  that 
I  had  ordered  and  stopped.  I  used  the 
manure  on  land  where  cantaloupes  and 
cucumbers  were  to  be  grown.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  a  good  supply  of  high-grade 
fertilizer  was  used  in  addition,  where 
this  Camp  Meade  manure  was  used,  the 
crops  were  an  entire  failure.  After  the 
best  cultivation  we  could  give  them  they 
failed  to  respond.  Where  we  left  off 
with  the  old  standard  horse  manure  bed¬ 
ded  with  straw,  our  crops  were  good. 
After  the  crops  were  off  the  land  was 
plowed  and  seeded  to  Crimson  clover. 
Where  the  Camp  Meade  raanue  went  we 
have  no  clover ;  land  seems  perfectly  dead, 
and  where  the  strawy  manure  went  we 
never  had  finer  set  of  clover.  I  feel  sure, 
that  it  will  take  several  years  to  get  the 
land  back  in  shape  that  it  was  before  this 
Camp  Meade  manure  was  applied,  and 
also  take  much  lime,  as  I  feel  sure  that  it 
was  the  great  amount  of  acid  in  the  shav¬ 
ings  that  caused  the  results.  I  would  not 
advise  using  manure'  with  shavings  on 
any  kind  of  soil  for  any  use  whatever. 
These  five  cars  proved  very  costly  to  us, 
and  taught  us  a  lesson  that  will  not  be 
forgotten.  E.  W.  TOWNSEND. 

We  have  had  several  reports  like  this, 
and  still  others  where  the  shavings  seem 
to  have  given  fair  results.  The  facts 
seem  to  be  that  the  shavings  when  fresh, 
contain  large  quantities  of  acid  which 
will  injure  the  soil  unless  there  is  lime 
enough  present  to  neutralize  it.  When 
the  shavings  are  fully  mixed  with  the  ma¬ 
nure  and  have  fully  absorbed  the  stable 
liquids  they  are  not  injurious,  since  the 
ammonia  in  these  liquids  will  neutralize 
the  acids.  The  manure  from  the  camps 
was  mostly  shavings,  and  probably  very 
acid.  It  makes  a  difference,  too,  what 
crops  are  grown.  The  melons  and  clover 
both  prefer  an  alkaline  or  neutral  soil, 
and  the  large  amount  of  acid  hurt  them. 
Corn  or  potatoes  or  strawberries  could 
have  made  a  better  use  of  them.  A  good 
dose  of  burnt  lime  will  help. 


United  States  Food  Administrator  for 
New  Jersey,  and  Senator  James  E.  Wat¬ 
son  of  Indiana.  There  were  reports  of 
the  work  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  made  by  Secretary  Agee  and 
and  Bureau  chiefs.  The  interest  of  the 
day  centers  upon  the  election  of  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  fill 
vacancies,  as  membership  in  this  Board 
is  esteemed  a  high  honor.  II.  AY.  Jeffers, 
of  the  Walker-Gordon  Farms,  was  re¬ 
elected  for  four  years.  Fred  Uppincott 
of  Burlington  County  was  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Edward  A.  Meebling.  who  felt  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  pressure  of  business  in¬ 
terests  to  retire  at  the  end  of  his  term, 
and  Charles  Brown  of  Gloucester  County 
was  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  Theodore  Brown. 

The  State  Poultry  Association  held 
sessions  through  two  days  and  had  a  great 
exhibit  in  the  Armory  under  the  direction 
of  Carrol  II.  Iloagland.  The  poultry  in¬ 
terests  have  a  strong  department  in  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  II.  R.  Lewis,  and 
this  has  been  a  big  factor  in  building  up 
a  strong  State  association.  The  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming 
year:  President,  Carrol  II.  Iloagland, 
221  Maple  Avenue,  Trenton ;  first  vice- 
president,  Charles  D.  Cleveland,  Eaton- 
town ;  second  vice-president,  Herman  E. 
White,  Vineland  ;  secretary,  William  I/. 
Ilundertmark,  Passaic;  treasurer,  Benja¬ 
min  II.  Lackey,  Haddonfield. 

Within  the  last  two  years  a  strong 
State  Dairymen’s  Association  has  been 
organized  and  it  held  a  well-attended 
meeting.  The  matter  of  producers’  and 
consumers’  prices  of  milk  and  methods  of 
distribution  came  in  for  full  discussion, 
and  likewise  the  matters  of  production 
and  tuberculosis  control.  Dr.  J.  H.  Mc¬ 
Neil,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  is  one  of  the  widely  known  veter¬ 
inarians  of  the  country,  and  he  is  seeking 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  consistent 
with  a  sympathetic  consideration  of  pro¬ 
ducers’  interests.  Emphasis  is  placed 
especially  upon  the  barring  of  diseased 
cattle  from  the  State  and  assistance  to 
every  herd  owner  in  the  State  that  wants 
to  better  his  conditions.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year : 
President,  Robert  V.  Armstrong.  Augusta  ; 
vice-president,  Walter  Shute,  Bridgeton ; 
treasurer,  I).  Y.  Lewis,  Woodelifl  Lake ; 
secretary,  John  W.  Bartlett,  specialist  in 
dairying  at  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege*  at  New  Brunswick.  The  following 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  were 
elected  :  William  R.  Hackett,  Quinton  ; 
Frank  Torbett,  Paterson :  Charles  II. 
Hires.  Salem,  and  Prof.  W.  M.  Regan, 
dairy  husbandman  at  the  State  College, 
ex-officio. 


Agricultural  Week  at  Trenton 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Convention  was  held 
at  Trenton  January  14.  1.?,  1(5  and  li. 
The  New  Jersey  law  calls  for  a  meeting 
of  delegates  from  county  boards  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Pomona  Granges  and  State  asso¬ 
ciations  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  This  official  con¬ 
vention  each  year  is  held  on  Wednesday, 
and  then  adjourns  until  Friday  afternoon 
for  consideration  of  resolutions.  The 
greater  part  of  the  week  is  taken  up  by 
annual  meetings  of  State  associations  that 
become  the  guests  of  the  State  Board  in 
respect  to  provision  of  halls,  programs, 
etc.  The  State  associations  prefer  to 
hold  either  annual  or  adjourned  meetings 
in  a  single  week  so  that  their,  members 
may  meet  leading  farmers,  horticulturists 
and  stockmen  from  all  sections  of.  the 
State,  and  they  wish  to  be  at  the  State 
Capitol  on  account  of  the  official  Agri¬ 
cultural  Convention. 

January  14  was  largely  “Market  Day. 
Representatives  of  20  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  State  were  asked  for  four- 
minute  reports  of  their  work  and  this 
afforded  some  evidence  of  the  great  head¬ 
way  that  has  been  made  in  co-operation 
by  New  Jersey  producers.  An  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  program  was  direct 
discussion  between  leading  representatives 
of  commission  merchants  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  with  prominent  pro¬ 
ducers  and  shippers  of  New  Jersey.  The 
result  sought  was  a  clearer  and  better 
understanding  between  two  interests  that 
are  essential  to  each  other.  The  Bureau 
of  Markets  in  the  State  Department  has 
secured  the  co-operation  of  transportation 
lines  with  shippers,  and  one  pleasing  fea¬ 
ture  was  the  recognition  given  by  the 
farmers  to  the  work  of  Mr.  II.  B.  Barn- 
ford.  who  is  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
transportation  specialist.  The  chief  of 
the  Bureau,  A.  L.  Clark,  presented  a 
State-wide  marketing  program.  Each 
leading  association  of  the  State  has 
named  a  representative  as  a  member  of 
an  advisory  committee  to  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  and  this  will  add  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Bureau.  The  attendance  of 
men  interested  in  marketing  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  other  staple  products  taxed 
the  capacity  of  the  large  room  in  the 
Armory,  while  another  room  was  filled 
with  dairymen,  who  took  up  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  marketing  of  milk.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Markets  rendered 
helpful  service  through  its  representatives 
on  the  program.  .  , 

The  official  session  of  the  Agricultural 
Convention  was  addressed  by  Governor 
Edge;  President  Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen, 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Jersey; 
Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman,  of  the  Experiment 
Station  ;  W.  II.  Havens,  Master  of  the 
State  Grange.;  Hon,  William  S.  Tyler, 
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A  new  State  organization  that  has 
come  into  wide  usefulness  is  the  Potato 
Association,  which  held  an  all-day  ses¬ 
sion.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  seed 
production.  There  is  a  sentiment  that 
New  Jersey  should  furnish  the  greater 
part  of  the  seed  used,  as  the  Southern 
end  of  the  State  can  grow  a  late-planted, 
immature  crop  that  gives  as  excellent  re¬ 
sults  as  seed  grown  farther  north.  The 
potato  crop  of  the  State  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  one.  The  subject  of  grading  was 
a  live  one  and  the  sentiment  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  in  favor  of  the  observance 
of  fixed  grades  by  shippers.  Frank  P. 
Jones,  of  Freehold,  was  elected  president, 
and  \V.  B.  Duryee,  of  Trenton,  secretary. 
Walter  L.  Minch  of  Bridgeton  was 
elected  treasurer,  . 

One  of  the  best  meetings  of  ‘Agricul¬ 
tural  Week”  was  that  of  the  Central 
Jersey  Hog  Growers’  Association.  The 
swine  industry  is  receiving  attention  by 
many  of  the  most,  progressive  stockmen 
of  the  State,  and  the  most  up-to-date 
methods  in  use  of  forage  crops  and  proper 
grain  mixtures  are  employed  by  many 
members  of  the  Association.  Feeding 
problems  was  discussed  by  Prof.  Tomliave 
of  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
round  table  talk  brought  out  the  best 
points  in  the  experience  of  Jerseymen. 
Ilog  cholera  stands  in  the  road  of  the 
swine  industry,  and  Dr.  J.  IT.  McNeil  of 
the  State  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  told 
the  members  of  the  practical  co-operation 
that  the  Bureau  gives  to  growers  and 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  self  help  on 
the  part  of  herd  owners. 

Another  State  association  of  recent 
formation  in  New  Jersey  is  in  the  interest 
of  Alfalfa,  and  within  two  years  it  has 
made  great  development.  Last  year  the 
State  Department  sent  Prof.  Frank  App, 
secretary  of  the  association,  into  the 
Northwest  to  locate  dependable  sources 
of  Alfalfa  seed  for  the  State.  George  T. 
Reid,  president  of  the  association,  opened 
the  session  with  a  talk  on.  “Alfalfa  in 
New  Jersey,”  in  which  he  pointed  out  the 
value  to  which  the  crop  may  come,  and  he 
was  followed  by  Prof.  C.  G.  M  illiams  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  who  gave 
the  results  of  a  long  term  of  experiments 
on  methods  of  seeding,  amount  of  seed 
per  acre,  etc.,  and  presented  valuable 
data  respecting  the  comparative  value  of 
Alfalfa  and  corn,  which  is  America’s 
great  feeding  stuff.  The  discussion  was 
opened  by  II.  IV.  Jeffers  of  the  Plains- 
boro  Farms,  who  grows  six  or  seven  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  Alfalfa  annually.  Profit¬ 
able  corn  growing  was  presented  by  Prof. 
Nicholas  Schmitz  of  State  College.  In 
the  election  of  officers  George  T.  Reid, 
of  Mount  Hollv,  was  made  president;  J. 
V.  D.  Bergen  of  Belle  Mead,  vice-presi- 
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dent,  and  the  services  of  Prof.  Frank 
App,  who  has  been  instrumental  in 
building  up  the  association,  were  retained 
as  secretary-treasurer. 

The  New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  with  Vice-President 
E.  T.  Gill,  of  Haddonfield,  in  the  chair; 
and  the  New  Jersey  Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders’  Association  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
L.  H.  Schenck,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  presiding.  These  two  associations 
number  in  their  membership  some  of  the 
leading  breeders  of  the  United  States. 

The  program  of  the  State  Beekeepers’ 
Association  held  the  close  interest  of  its 
large  membership  for  two  days,  and  had 
among  its  speakers  Morley  Pettit  of 
Georgetown,  Ontario,  who  is  an  authority 
in  his  line.  This  association  owes  much 
to  the  efficient  work  of  E.  G.  Carr,  of 
New  Egypt,  who  is  inspector  of  apiaries 
in  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  is  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  the 
interests  of  beekeepers  in  the  State.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year :  President.  R.  D.  Barclay, 
Riverton  ;  first  vice-president,  C.  H.  Root, 
Red  Bank ;  second  vice-president,  C.  D. 
Cheney,  Lyndhurst ;  third  vice-president, 
II.  Ilornor,  Mount  Holly,  and  E.  G.  Carr 
of  New  Egypt,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Atlantic  City.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  societies  in  the  State 
and  has  the  leading  horticulturists  in  its 
membership.  The  meeting  during  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Week”  is  only  an  adjourned  ses¬ 
sion,  which  is  held  to  show  co-operation 
with  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and'  also  to  attract  the  interest  of  its 
leading  members  to  other  meetings  of  the 
week.  The  program  for  this  adjourned 
session  dealt  with  practical  problems  in 
the  growing  of  both  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  extension  forces  in  home  economics 
at  the  State  Agricultural  College  held  an 
all-day  session  in  the  Normal  School  audi¬ 
torium  in  Trenton  that  attracted  women 
from  all  sections  of  the  State.  Mrs. 
Frank  App,  State  leader  in  home  econo¬ 
mics  work,  was  in  general  charge. 

The  spectacular  feature  of  “Agricul¬ 
tural  Week”  was  the  exhibit  in  the 
Armorv.  The  poultry  exhibit  was  spe¬ 
cially  attractive,  but  necessarily  divided 
interest  with  the  remarkable  display  of 
corn  and  many  other  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures.  A  lively  contest  was  made  by  the 
counties  for  the  silver  cup  donated  by 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  for  the  best  corn 
display.  The  Armory  exhibit  has  grown 
into  an  exposition  and  repays  days  of 
study  by  residents  of  the  city  as  well  as 
by  producers.  A- 


All  the  Power  Goes  Into 

the  Work 


To  get  thoroughly  pulverized  ma¬ 
nure,  and  to  scatter  it  over  a  wide 
area,  the  maximum  power  is  necessary. 
The  simple  direct  drive  in  the  Belle¬ 
vue  No.  10  Spreader  guarantees  that 
all  the  power  goes  into  the  work. 

And  there  are  no  troublesome,  ex¬ 
pensive  gears  to  wear  out  and  to  re¬ 
place.  Heavy,  rugged,  malleable  links 
in  the  chain,  and  steel  pins.  A  con¬ 
venient  lever  operated  from  the 
driver’s  seat  raises  the  chain  and 
throws  the  spreader  mechanism  out 
of  gear  so  that  there  is  no  wear  on  it 


when  the  spreader  is  on  the  road. 
Here’s  just  one  of  the  many  features 
in  the  Bellevue  Spreader  that  guar¬ 
antees  its  profitable,  dependable  per¬ 
formance  for  many  seasons — just  one 
of  its  many  features  that  makes  it  a 
worthwhile  investment  for  you. 

There  are  many  other  improve¬ 
ments  embodied  in  the  Bellevue  No. 
10  Spreader  that  are  of  interest  and 
importance  to  you  if  you  are  planning 
to  buy  a  spreader  this  Spring.  See 
your  dealer,  and  if  he  does  not  know 
about  the  Bellevue,  write  us  for  our 
free  Spreader  Catalog. 
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How  to  Fertilize 


Every  farmer  knows  that  plants  need 
Food  as  much  as  cattle.  He  knows,  too, 
that  plants  cannot  get  all  the  Food  they 
Need  out  of  the  ground  alone.  lie  must 
supply  them  with  certain  Foods  himself, 
or  they  will  not  thrive  and  bear  their  full 
yield  of  fruit.  Exactly  as  he  supplies  hay 
and  oats  to  his  horse,  so  he  must  supply 
Nitrogen  and  phosphate  to  his  plants, 
lie  may  buy  these  in  the  open  market 
exactly  as  he  does  his  hay  or  his  oats,  or 
he' can  buy  them  in  combination.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  no  secret  value  in  the  “com¬ 
plete  fertilizer.”  it  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  ingredients  combined  and 
sold  at  a  higher  price.  Nitrogen  is  by  far 
the  most. expensive  as  well  as  effective  of 
plant  foods,  and  it  will  pay  the  farmer 
well  to  stop  and  think  before  he  buys  it  in 
this  combination  form  or  waits  season 
after  season  for  legume  nitrogen,  or  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen  to  become  available. 

These  compounds  generally  averaging 
8-2-2  do  not  supply  what  nature  re¬ 
quires,  for  the  crops  take  out  more  nearly 
the  equivalent  of  a  2-4-3;  that  is  why  we 
can  in  most  cases  and  in  most  soils  use 
Nitrate  alone  as  a  straight  top  dressing 
and  the  earlier  the  better. 


Advertisement 

profit  from  the  use  of  a  fertilizer,  and 
wise  buying  is  a  prerequisite  to  success- 
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ful  use. 


Advertisement 

It  may  be  used  alone  without  other 
cV/li?ers’  as  a  Top-Dressing,  at  the  rate 
ot  100  pounds  to  the  acre. 


How  It  Helps  Crops 

If  a  young  pig  or  a  young  calf  does  not 
have  an  abundance  of  the  right  kind  of 
feed  when  it  is  young,  it  becomes  stunted 
in  growth,  and  never  recovers  fully,  no 
matter  how  judiciously  it  is  afterwards 
The  intelligent  cultivator  has  learned 


fed. 


Results  with  Nitrate 

For  four  years  in  succession  samples  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  were  sent  to  farmers.  In 
each  experiment  two  patches  were  marked 
out  side  by  side.  One  received  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  at  the  rate  of 
100  pounds  per  acre,  the  other  had  none. 
The  following  are  fair  samples  of  the  re¬ 
sults  reported : 
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Remarks  :  I  had  some  on  hand  before 
receiving  yours.  Fine  returns.  All  who 
have  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
chemical  know  its  power  to  increase  prof¬ 
its,  if  wisely  applied. 


mm 
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Crop — Potatoes 

Name,  T.  ,T.  Rhodes. 

P.  O.  Address,  Leitchfield, 

R.  F.  D„  1. 

State.  Kentucky. 

bushels  W’^,0ut  titrate  produced  5 ^ 
Plot  with  Nitrate  produced  11^  bush- 


Why  Europe  Makes  Bigger  Crops 
Than  the  United  States 


Average  Production  of  European 
Crops  is  as  follows : 

Wheat  .  33  bushels  per  acre 

Oats  .  45  “ 

Potatoes  . 109.84  “  “ 

Cotton  in  Egypt.  .400  pounds 

Europe  uses  a  Home-Mixed 
Nitrate  Fertilizer  containing  8 
per  cent  of  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  4*4  per  cent  of  Nitrate 
Nitrogen. 


Average  Production  of  American  = 

Crops  is  as  follows:  = 

Wheat  .  14  bushels  per  acre  M 

Oats  .  40  “  “ 

Potatoes  .  97.15  “  “ 

Cotton  . 185  pounds  “ 

America  uses  a  Fertilizer  con-  M 
taining  8  per  cent  of  Phos- | 
phoric  Acid  and  2  per  cent  of  M 
Nitrogen  which  is  mostly  not  B 
readily  available.  B 


Translated  into  Commercial 

Fertilizer 

terms,  the  comparison  is  as  follows: 

What  the 

What 

Average 

Nature 

Brand 

Requires 

Supplies 

Phosphoric  Acid  ....  2.02 

8  00 

Nitrogen  .  4.33 

2  00 

Potash  .  3.65 

2  00 

j§  The  difference  in  yields  is  largely  due  to  larger  amount  of  Nitrate 
jj  Nitrogen  used  in  Europe  per  acre  as  Nitrate  of  Soda.  Our  small 
|  American  acre  yields  are  due  to  failure  to  appreciate  this  neces- 
H  sity. 

Write  for  “What  Chilean  Nitrate  Has  Done  In  The  Farmer’s  Own  Hands.” 


DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS 
CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  25  Madison 

lllllli 


The  Eest  and  Cheapest  Nitrogen 

The  cheapest  and  most  practical  form 
in  which  to  furnish  Nitrogen  to  plants  is 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  In  the  rainless  region  of 
Chile  are  stored  away  vast  quantities  of 
Nitrogen  in  what  are  known  as  Nitrates 
— the  only  form  in  which  Nitrogen  can  be 
utilized  by  plants.  The  Nitrogen  which 
pxists  in  organic,  vegetable  or  animal 
matter — that  is.  roots,  steins,  dead  leaves, 
weeds,  leather,  tankage,  dried  blood — and 
Nitrogen  as  well  in  the  form  of  Ammonia 
salts,  must  first  be  changed  to  Nitrate 
oefore  it  can  be  taken  up  by  plants.  This 
change  is  dependent  upon  conditions  of 
weather.  If  the  season  be  backward,  or 
there  be  a  prolonged  drought,  this  change 
may  he  so  retarded  as  to  deprive  the 
plant  altogether  of  Nitrate  Food  at  the 
very  time  it  needs  it  most;  moreover, 
certain  mineral  forms  of  commercial  Ni¬ 
trogen  leave  acid  residues  in  the  soil.  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda,  on  the  other  hand,  is  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  weather  and  leaves 
the  soil  sweet.  It  is  immediately  available 
under  all  circumstances,  for  it  is  readily 
soluble,  and  as  soon  as  it  comes  within 
reach  of  the  roots  of  plants  it  is  taken  up 
by  them.  It  can,  therefore,  readily  be 
seen  that  the  practical  value  of  various 
forms  of  Nitrogen  ranges  from  nothing  at 
all,  where  conditions  of  temperature  or 
soil  prevent  Nitration,  to  100  per  cent,  as 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  where  Nitration  has  al¬ 
ready  completely  taken  place.  Moreover, 
the  process  of  transforming  the  Nitrogen 
of  cottonseed  meal,  dried  fish,  dried  blood, 
tankage,  and  other  Nitrogenous  constitu¬ 
ents  into  Nitrate  is  very  wasteful,  for 
much  valuable  nitrogen  is  lost  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  as  well  as  by  natural  oxidation. 
Official  soil  experiments  have  shown  that 
100  pounds  of  Nitrogen  in  those  organic 
forms  has  only  about  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  the  manorial  value  of  100  pounds 
of  Nitrogen  in  its  nitrated  form  of  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda. 

A  Great  Saving 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  farmers  should  continue  to 
purchase  their  Nitrogen  in  compounded 
form  in  a  ready  mixed  fertilizer,  when 
they  can  procure  it  much  cheaper,  and 
ready  for  the  plants’  immediate  use.  in 
the  form  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Nitrogen  is  often  in  a  form  which  is 
not  available  as  food  for  the  plants,  for  it 
must  first  be  converted  into  Nitrate.  The 
time  required  to  do  this  varies  from  a  few 
days  to  a  few  years,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  and  the  kind  and 
condition  of  the  materials  used. 


that  this  holds  good  in  the  feeding  of 
plants.  Nitrogen  is  the  element  which  en¬ 
ters  most  largely  into  the  building  up  of 
the  plant  itself — roots,  stems  and  leaves. 
Most  plants  need  to  take  up  the  greater 
part  of  their  Nitrogen  during  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth,  as  in  oats.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  cultivator  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  Nitrate,  and  thus  en¬ 
danger  the  chances  of  his  crops,  which 
must  have  Nitrogen  in  a  form  the  grow¬ 
ing  plants  can  use.  The  presence  of  Ni¬ 
trate  at  the  outset  enables  the  plant  to  get 
its  food  WHEN  it  needs  it  most,  and  de¬ 
velops  a  vigorous  growth  of  roots,  leaves 
and  stems  capable  of  withstanding  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun  or  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  disease,  or  the 
attacks  of  parasites.  It  is  then  able  to 
mature  properly.  Without  Nitrate  pres¬ 
ent,  the  young  plants  will  fail  to  attain 
stem  and  leaf  growth  sufficient  to  mature 
its  fruit  or  grain.  Why  take  chances  with 
makeshifts  or  substitutes  when  the  real 
thing’ is  100  per  cent,  effective? 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  of  high  value  for 
early  crops,  such  as  peas.  corn,  beets, 
cabbage,  where  rapid  maturity  is  desir- 
able.  It  is  a  special  help  to  hay,  grain, 
rye,  wheat,  timothy,  cereals  and  orchards, 
all  of  which  are  unable  to  obtain  suffi 
cieut  Nitrogen  from  the  soil  just  when 
they  need  it.  It  is  a  great  specific  in  the 
production  of  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  cot¬ 
ton,  cane  and  apples,  or  other  fruits. 

Small  fruits,  such  as  blackberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  raspberries  and  gooseberries,  which 
need  a  steady,  even  growth,  are  greatlv 
benefited  by  Nitrate  of  Soda,  which  can 
be  furnished  all  ready  for  digestion  when 
the  plants  require  it. 

The  highest  agricultural  authorities 
have  established  by  careful  exporimenta- 
t ion  that  100  pounds  per  acre  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda  applied  to  crops  has  produced 
the  increased  yields  tabulated  as  follows: 

Apples .  100  bushels. 

Parley . 100  lbs. 

Corn .  280  “ 

Oats .  400  “ 

.  300  “ 


Avenue  New  York  m 


1 


Crop — Earley 

Name,  F.  M.  Travis. 

P.  O.  Address,  Marlboro. 

R.  F.  I)  ,  l, 

State,  New  Hampshire. 

bushels  "lthout  Nitrate  produced  ly^ 

cls^ot  Nitrate  Produced  214  bush- 

Date 
May  IS. 


of  applying  Nitrate  of  Seda, 

Date  of  completing  harvesting  of  the 
crop.  Aug.  o. 

Remarks:  The  Barley  where  Nitrate 
was  used  was  S  inches  taller  than  the 
Barley  where  no  Nitrate  was  applied  I 
am  well  p.eased  with  the  results  obtained. 

Crop — Corn 

Name,  M  A.  Freeman, 

P  p'  Address,  Homeland, 

State,  Georgia. 

no}  1  oo‘M/t*1iiUt  Nitrate  produced  rate  per 
acre  iiooyn  lbs. 

Plot  with  Nitrate 
acre  2.800  lbs. 

Date  of 
May  1. 


produced 
applying  Nitrate 


rate  per 
of  Soda, 


May*  14  °f  app,ying  the  Nitrate  of  Soda, 

Date  of  completing  harvesting  of  the 
crop,  Oct.  13. 

The  Rational  and  Irrational  Use  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda 

Everywhere  in  the  world  where  there  is 
progressive  experiment  station  work,  the 
unique  qualities  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  are 
putting  it  ahead  of  every  other  Nitro¬ 
genous  plant  food.  Nobody  who  advo¬ 
cates  the  rational  use  of  fertilizers  ever 
recommends  such  large  quantities  of  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda  per  acre  as  would  result  in 
any  abnormal  accumulation  of  alkali  salts 
Moreover,  the  use  of  acid  phosphates', 
associated  as  they  are  frequently  with 
sulphate  of  lime,  converts  any  alkali  resi¬ 
due  into  harmless  foVms  of  soda. 

The  use  of  potash  salts  tends  to  leave 
acid  residuals  in  the  soil,  as  do  acid  phos¬ 
phates  even  when  rational  quantities  of 
acid  phosphate  and  potash  salts  are  used. 
-Nitrate  of  Soda  is  needed  to  help  neu¬ 
tralize  these  residues. 

In  most  of  our  experiments  where  Ni- 
trate  was  used  alone  at  the  rate  of  only 
100  pounds  per  acre,  with  no  further  ap¬ 
plication  of  fertilizers  to  the  plots,  a  de¬ 
cidedly  marked  effect  was  noticed.  This 
speaks  very  well  indeed  for  Nitrate  of 
Soda  not  leaching  out  of  the  soil.  The 
readily  soluble  elements  of  fertility  are 
the  readily  available  elements.  The  nat¬ 
ural  capillarity  of  soils,  doubtless,  is  in 
most  instances  a  powerful  factor  in  re- 
taining  all  the  readily  soluble  elements  of 
fertility,  otherwise  all  the  fertility  of  the 
world  would,  in  a  season  or  two,  leach 
away  into  the  ocean  ;  and  be  permanently 
A  case  is  yet  to  be  seen  where  the 
after  effects  of  Nitrate  is  not  disting¬ 
uishable,  and  in  most  eases  such  effects 
have  been  marked.  The  2.000  or  more 
tons  of  active  service  soil  in  an  acre  of 
Iand.,has  a  powerful  holding  capacity  for 
all  the  useful,  available  elements  of  fer¬ 
tility. 

How  to  Use  Nitrate 

Recent  experience  suggests  that  Nitrate 
may  be  applied  as  a  Top  Dressing  to  best 
advantage  as  soon  as  growth  starts  in  the 

planting.01  ^  better’  bef°re  Seeding  or 

.11?.ltrJt*  ?f  Soda  should  be  thoroughly 
5?lt/7afed  ln-  as  should  other  fertilizers, 
ran  *  7le5’  -m?y  ProPeHy  nourish  the 

plant  roots  of  the  seeded  and  cultivated 

£™pf.  duriaf  the  growing  season.  Most 
feitilizers  should  uot  touch  the  seed. 

■  •  Nitrate  has  a°  acM  residue  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  and  it  will  leave  nothing  deleterious 
m  your  soil  after  using.  It  will  enable 


cropatJu°y  9gmpletius  harvesting  of  the 

Remarks:  I  think  Nitrate  of  Soda  is 
just  what  is  wanted  for  this  soil.  It  is 
une. 


It  must  be  recognized  that  the  grower 
should  have  a  chance  to  derive  some 


Rye . . 

Wheat . 300  “ 

Potatoes . 3.600  “  Tubers. 

Hay,  upwards  of ...  .1,000  “  Biun  cured. 

Cotton .  500  “  Seed  cotton. 

Sugar  Beets . 4.000  “  Tubers. 

Beets . 4,900  “  “ 

Sweet  Potatoes. . .  .  .3.900  “  “ 

Cabbages . 6.100  pounds 

Carrots .  7,800  pounds. 

Turnips .  37  per  cent. 

Strawberries .  200  quarts. 

Onions . 1,800  pounds. 

Asparagus .  100  bunches. 

Tomatoes .  100  baskets. 

Celery .  30  per  cent. 

Hops . . .  100  pounds. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  a  plant  tonic  and  an 
energizer;  it  is  not  a  stimulant  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 


Crop — Oats 

Name,  ,T.  M.  Winder. 

!>'  2'  Address,  Williamsport, 

K.  F.  L).. 

State,  Pennsylvania. 

Plot  without  Nitrate  produced  at  rate 
or  1<  bu.  per  acre. 

0_Dh't  with  Nitrate  produced  at  rate  of 
00  bu.  per  acre. 

Remarks  :  The  plot  with  Nitrate 
could  be  very  plainly  seen  while  growing. 

Crop — Wheat 

Name,  Frank  I.  Stevenson, 

P.  O.  Address,  Perry, 

R  F.  D„  1. 

State,  Ohio. 

dot  without  Nitrate  produced  75  lbs. 
Plot  with  Nitrate  produced  138  lbs. 
Date  of  applying  Nitrate  of  Soda,  April. 

Date  of  completing  harvesting  of  the 
crop,  August. 

Remarks:  Crop  was  on  gravel  land, 
rather  dry  for  it  most  of  the  Summer. 

Crop — Strawberries 

Name.  F.  II.  CArdozo, 

I’.  <1.  Address.  Tnskegee. 

II.  F.  D..  Agric,  Exp.  Station, 

State.  Alabama. 

Plot  without  Nitrate  produced  100 
quarts  strawberries. 

Plot  with  Nitrate  produced  140  quarts 
strawberries. 

Date  of  applying  the  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
March  and  April  1. 

Date  of  completing  harvesting  the 
crop,  July  17. 


you  to  overcome  the  effects  of  droughts 
and  frosts  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
and  prolong  the  bearing  period  of  your 
tiees.  Nitrate  does  not  have  to  wait  to 
get  busy. 

Proof  Positive 

vJ"a.twen?y  year  test  to  determine  the 
value  of  various  sources  of  Nitrogen,  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  found 

that  crop  yields  and  the  percentage  of 
Nitrogen  recovered  in  the  crop  were 
greater  when  Nitrates  were  used.” 

Utncial  figures  are — 

“If  assjp  to  Nitrate  Nitrogen  a 
vaIae  °.f  lf)0>  then  the  relative  availability 
of  the  tour  materials  stands  as  follows : 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 100  0 

Ammonium  Sulfate . 70  ’ 

Dried  Blood  .  62.0 

Manure  .  52.4 

This  research  was  published  in  “Soil 
Science,”  April.  1918. 

Valuable  Books  Free 

Numerous  books  have  been  written  on 
the  value  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  agricul¬ 
ture-  1  hose  books  deal  with  questions  on 
which  progressive  farmers  cannot  afford 
to  form  incorrect  opinions. 

If  you  are  farming  to  make  money  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  send  for  the  free 
books  which  pertain  to  your  crop.  If  vou 
want  to  know  what  farmers  have  done 
both  in  America  and  Europe,  who  grow 
the  same  crops  as  you  do,  these  books 
will  tell  you.  If  you  have  any  doubt  on 
how  valuable  Nitrate  of  Soda  would  be  to 
your  particular  crop,  you  should  get  all 
the  available  information  you  poesiblv 
can  011  the  subject. 


These  booklets  are 
them,  addressing 


free  —  write  for 


25  Madison  Ave 


DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS, 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE. 

New  York. 


— Adv. 
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Take  Hard  Work 
Out  of  “Chores” 

GET  a  STAR  Litter  Carrier  and  get  rid  of  hard 
work  in  cleaning  out  the  barn.  Even  if  your 
time  was  worth  only  10  to  15  cents  an  hour,  a 
STAR  Carrier  would  pay  for  itself  and  more  the 
first  year  you  use  it. 

See  the  STAR  dealer  in  your  town  and  ask  him 
show  you  one  of  the  three  styles  of  STAR  Carriers.  In 
STAR  Carriers  you  get  features  which  no  other 
carrier  can  offer.  Rapid  lowering — you  don’t 
have  .0  work  to  lower  the  tub— simply  pull  the 
trip  chain.  Quick  hoist.  Interchangeable 
feed  and  litter  carriers  operating  on  same 
tracks  by  simply  changing  the 
tub.  STAR  Carriers  are  but 
one  of  the  many  articles  in  the 
complete  line  of  STAR  Equip¬ 
ment. 

Send  For  The 
STAR  Catalog 

If  you  are  thinsing  of  building  a 
new  barn  or  remodeling  your  old 
one,  let  our  architectural  department 
show  you  free  STAR  Barn  Plans  or 
draw  up  special  plans  for  you.  Ask  for 
Catalog  No.70  . 


THE 

STAR  LINE 

Barn  Equipment 
Litter  Carriers 
Harvester  Hay 
Tools 

Door  Hangers 
Garage  Equipment 
Coaster  Wagons 
Tank  Heaters  and 
other  Farm  Spe¬ 
cialties 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.,  HARVARD,  ILLINOIS 
Eastern  Branch:  Industrial  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y._ 


Bam 


0SW.O.**-1 


HOW  TO 
«T  A  c:*or 


POTATOES 


All  Soils 


sooner  or  later  need  some  sort  of 
fertilizer,  for  crops  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  indefinitely  without  plant 
food. 

A*  A*  0  Fertilizers 

are  prepared  under  careful  scien¬ 
tific  direction  from  agricultural  and 
chemical  standpoints.  They  are 
prepared  with  reference  to  good 
drilling  condition  as  well  as  high 
availability  and  proper  proportion¬ 
ing  of  plant  food. 

How  to  Get  a  Crop  of  Potatoes 

[ is  a  small  but  very  useful  pamphlet  on  this  important  subject. 
We  have  sent  out  many  thousands  to  interested  farmers.  It 
[covers  the  fertilizing,  growing  and  marketing  of  potatoes. 
This  hook  should  be  of  aid  to  you.  If  you  haven’t  had  a 
copy,  be  sure  to  send  your  name  and  address  to  any  one  of 
the  offices  named  below,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  free  upon 
request. 


T*  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


Atlanta 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Buffalo 


Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Charleston 

Columbia 


Detroit 
Jacksonville 
Los  Angeles 
Montgomery 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
St.  Louis 
Savanlah,  Etc. 


Agents  Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory 


Ailing  Animals 


Lameness 

Can  you  suggest  a  good  veterinary 

salve  for  horse  that  has  bad  sprain  in 
forward  foot,  or  one  of  his  joints?  I 
have  tried  blisters  and  various  lini¬ 

ments  without  results.  It  seems  to  be 
in  the  bone,  or  bad  sprain,  and  think  if 
I  had  a  good  salve  made  up  it  might 
have  good  results  with  good  care  and 

rubbing  in.  W.  m. 

New  York. 

We  cannot  decide  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion  what  may  be  the  seat  or  cause  of 
the  lameness,  but  if  you  think  a  blister¬ 
ing  salve  is  indicated,  use  a  mixture  of 
two  drams  each  of  biniodide  of  mercury 
aud  powdered  cautharides  aud  three 
ounces  of  lard.  Clip  off  the  hair  aud 
brush  the  skin  clean  and  dry.  Tie  the 
horse  up  short  so  that  he  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  kick  or  bite  the  treated  part. 
Rub  the  blister  iu,  a  little  at  a  time,  for 
15  minutes ;  then  smear  some  of  it  upon 
the  skin.  Wash  the  blister  off  in  48 
hours  and  then  apply  a  little  lard  once 
daily.  Turn  the  horse  into  a  box  stall 
as  soon  as  the  blister  has  been  washed 
off.  Repeat  the  blister  in  three  or  four 
weeks,  if  it  seems  to  be  necessary.  We 
are  taking  it  for  granted  that  you  have 
had  a  horseshoer  carefully  examine  the 
hoof.  If  not,  have  that  done  before  ap¬ 
plying  the  blister,  which  may  prove  un¬ 
necessary.  A.  s.  A. 


Fistulous  Sore 

I  have  a  small  driving  mare  about  25 
years  old,  which  I  am  keeping  for  an  er¬ 
rand  horse,  etc.  I  have  discovered  a 
large  running  sore  high  up  between  her 
jaw  bones  where  it  was  out  of  sight. 
As  I  did  not  see  it  until  a  day  or  two 
ago,  I  think  it  must  have  been  there  for 
some  time  and  only  just  broken  and  com¬ 
menced  to  run.  There  is  a  hole  large 
enough  to  admit  a  linger  tip,  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  very  offensive.  ITorse  has  been 
fed  on  good  Timothy  hay,  and  generally 
keeps  well  on  it  without  grain ;  lately 
has  been  off  her  feed  a  little,  but  is  yet 
in  good  condition.  I  am  now  feeding 
two  quarts  of  oats  and  two  quarts. of 
bran  with  a  condition  powder  in  same 
twice  a  day,  which  she  eats  readily,  and 
the  sore  is  being  washed  out  with  soap 
and  water.  I  would  like  your  opinion 
as  to  the  nature,  cause  and  further 
treatment  of  the  trouble.  II.  M.  G. 

New  York. 

In  all  probability  examination  and 
probing  will  show  that  the  fistulous  tract 
or  sore  connects  with  the  roots  of  a  split 
or  diseased  molar  tooth.  If  so,  you 
should  have  an  experienced  veterinarian 
extract  the  tooth.  Then  flush  out  the 
sinus  and  cavity  twice  daily  with  a  one 
per  cent  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  until  the  bad-smelling  discharge 
subsides,  after  which  inject  daily,  by 
means  of  a  fountain  syringe,  lukewarm 
water  containing  a  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  quart. 
Meanwhile  inject  the  permanganate  so¬ 
lution  daily.  A.  s.  A. 


Thin  Horses 

I  have  a  team  of  horses  six  and  seven 
years  old.  They  have  a  very  heavy  coat 
of  hair  and  are  thin.  There  is  no  limit 
to  their  appetite.  The  meals  consist  of 
five  ears  of  corn  and  Timothy  hay,  when 
not  working.  I  am  giving  them  a  medi¬ 
cated  salt.  They  SAveat  easily  while  at 
work.  G.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

Stop  feeding  medicated  salt,  but  allow 
free  access  to  rock  salt.  Feed  a  mixture 
of  whole  oats  aud  one-sixth  part  of 
wheat  bran  and  dampen  it  at  meal  times. 
Of  this  allow  a  trifle  over  one  pound  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  body  weight  as  a  day’s 
ration,  divided  into  three  equal  feeds. 
Add  ear  corn  at  night  iu  cold  weather. 
Give  the  drinking  water  before  meals. 
Feed  hay  in  the  same  proportion  as 
grain,  but  allow  two-thirds  of  it  at  night 
two  hours  after  grain.  Do  not  feed  any 
hay  at  noou,  when  the  horses  are  work¬ 
ing  hard.  Increase  hay  and  lessen  grain 
during  idle  spells,  but  always  give  ex¬ 
ercise  every  day.  Have  the  teeth  put  in 
order  by  a  veterinarian.  Also  clip  the  hair 
from  the  legs  above  the  knees  and  hocks 
and  from  the  belly  to  a  line  with  the 
straps  of  breast  collar  and  breeching. 
This  will  stop  sweating  in  the  stable. 

A.  8.  A. 


Diseased  Skin 

I  have  a  young  driving  team  that  runs 
in  the  pasture  all  of  the  time  during  the 
Summer  and  are  driven  Winters.  F.ast 
Fall  one  of  them  had  small  blotches 
come  on  her  hips  about  the  size  of  peas ; 


they  would  come  off,  taking  the  hair 
with  them.  Sometimes  I  have  noticed 
larger  blotches  or  swellings  (nearly  as 
large  as  my  hand)  but  these  did  not 
break  the  skin  or  lose  the  hair.  Last 
Fall  I  fed  her  condition  powders  and 
after  a  time  she  got  over  it.  This  Fall 
I  have  just  commenced  cleaning  them  up 
for  the  Winter,  and  what  I  supposed  to 
be  mud  and  dirt  on  their  hips  and  backs 
I  find  to  be  all  covered  with  those  small 
blotches,  aud  they  have  spread  so  they 
arc  nearly  a  solid  blotch  the  size  of  a  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  in  some  places.  They  seem  to 
be  mostly  on  their  hips,  but  extend  along 
their  backs.  They  have  discharged  so 
they  look  like  mud  spattered  on  them. 
They  have  been  fed  Alfalfa  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  and  whole  oats  since  they  were 
taken  from  the  pasture  about  six  Aveeks 
ago.  They  seem  to  feel  fine  and  are  in 
good  flesh.  There  is  a  bad  odor  I  notice 
Avhen  I  go  in  the  stable,  but  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  tell  where  it  comes  from.  What 
is  the  matter  with  them,  Avhat  is  the 
cause,  what  should  be  the  treatment? 

NeAv  York.  H.  d. 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  been  troubled 
with  eruption  of  the  skin  on  the  hips 
for  about  three  months  back,  and  does 
not  seem  to  get  any  better.  It  is  broken 
out  on  both  hips ;  scabs  are  formed  near¬ 
ly  six  inches  square  and  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  pus  has  formed  in  them. 
It  seems  to  irritate  the  horse  \'ery  much. 
Can  you  tell  me  Avhat  ails  him  and  rem¬ 
edy  for  same?  a.  j.  av. 

Ncav  York. 

The  description  suggests  ringAvorm  or 
eczema.  We  cannot  decide  Avhieh.  We 
should  advise  you  to  saturate  the  spots 
daily  Avith  sweet  oil  or  cottonseed  oil  un¬ 
till  it  becomes  possible  perfectly  to  re¬ 
move  the  crusts  or  scabs.  Then  paint 
each  spot  Avitli  tincture  of  iodine  tAviee 
daily  for  tAvo  days,  aud  afterward  apply 
every  three  days  a  mixture  of  tAvo 
ounces  of  floAvers  of  sulphur,  half  an 
ounce  of  coal  tar  dip  and  one  pint  of 
cottonseed  oil  or  SAveet  oil.  Groom  the 
horses  daily  and  Avork  or  exercise  them 
every  day,  Feed  carrots  as  part  of  the 
ration.  A.  s.  a. 


Stomach  Worms  of  Sheep 

What  can  I  do  for  sheep  that  have 
stomach  worms?  One  of  my  eAve  lambs 
seems  to  groAV  thin,  stand  around,  seems 
to  be  dull  and  not  much  life.  R.  n.  S. 

Maine. 

Stomach  worms  are  tiny  thread-like  ob¬ 
jects  found  in  the  brown  fluid  in  the  last 
or  fourth  compartment  of  the  stomach 
(abomasum).  They  are  best  destroyed 
by  starving  a  lamb  or  sheep  for  18  to  24 
hours  and  then  giving  a  dose  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  ounce  of  best  sulphate  of 
copper  (bluestone)  iu  two  quarts  of  soft 
Avater.  The  dose  is  from  three-fourths 
of  au  ounce  to  three  and  one-half  ounces, 
according  to  age  and  size  of  lamb  or 
sheep.  Withhold  drinking  water  for  six 
hours  after  giving  the  medicine. 

A.  s.  a. 


Cough 

A  pig,  every  time  it  breathes,  snores 
as  if  something  was  iu  its  nostrils  or 
throat.  If  let  out.  to  run  around  and  runs 
hard  it  coughs;  eats  well  and  thriving 
ATery  AA'ell ;  is  about  187  pounds.  Could 
you  give  me  a  remedy  for  it?  T.  M.  A. 

Nova  Scotia. 

An  obstruction  in  the  nostrils  may 
cause  such  a  condition,  so  see  that  they 
are  clear  and  after  syringing  Avith  Avarm 
water  and  a  little  baking  soda  inject  a 
small  quantity  of  sweet  oil.  If  there  is 
no  improvement  and  the  obstruction  is 
not  due  to  enlargement  and  distortion  of 
the  bones  of  the  snout  Ave  should  suspect 
tliat  tuberculosis  of  the  glands  of  the 
throat  is  present.  As  the  pig  is  in  good 
flesh  it  Avotild  be  a  good  plan  to  slaughter 
the  animal  and  use  the  meat  if  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian  does  not  find  tuberculosis 
or  any  other  serious  disease  present. 

A.  s.  A. 


Sores  on  Teats 

What  is  the  best  remedy  to  use  for 
coavpox?  I  hav’e  tAvo  coavs  Avith  very 
sore  teats  and  udders ;  have  used  several 
different  salves  aud  cannot  get  them 
cured.  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  cow- 
pox.  J.  SL  B. 

The  cowpox  has  to  run  its  course  and 
there  is  no  remedy,  but  the  severity  of 
the  condition  may  be  lessened  by  treat¬ 
ment  and  the  disease  piawented  from 
spreading.  Often  the  trouble  is  greatly 
aggravated  by  filth  infection  of  the  sores 
and  these  may  then  become  chronic  and 
obstinate.  The  pustule  of  true  cowpox 
is  concave  and  the  lymph  is  contained  in 
several  compartments.  In  a  boil  or  pim¬ 
ple  pus  is  present  in  one  compartment. 
Iu  false  coavpox  due  to  wet  and  filth  the 
sores  are  angry  red  and  pus  may  exude 
from  the  scabs.  Isolate  affected  cows  and 
milk  them  last,  for  the  infection  may  be 
spread  by  the  milker’s  hands.  Night  and 
morning  immerse  the  affected  teats  in  hot 
Avater  containing  all  the  boric  acid  it  Avill 
dissolve;  also  use  this  solution  to  bathe 
the  udder  if  inflamed.  Apply  glycerite  of 
tannin  to  the  sores  as  found  necessary. 

A.  S.  A. 
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Sheep  and  Swine  at  the  International 


The  Swine  Exhibit 

Pork  production  has  played  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  making  the  International 
Fat  Stock  Show  of  special  interest  to  the 
corn  belt  farmer.  Realizing  that  much 
of  their  prosperity  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  pig 
as  a  producer  of  human  food  and  as  a 
yielder  of  agricultural  dividends,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  producers  are  not  content  unless 
they  keep  abreast  of  modern  methods  of 
feeding  and  management,  nor  unless  they 
cling  fast  to  the  standard  utility  type  as 
formulated  in  the  show  ring  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  successful  breeders  and  feeders 
of  show  animals.  Unfortunately  from  the 
swine  breeders’  standpoint,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  conies  at  the  wrong  season  of  the 
year.  It  would  be  very  nice  if  the  classes 
were  limited  to  the  fat  barrows  and  car¬ 
load  lots,  but  to  show  a  breeding  herd  in 
December  and  have  them  in  show  form 
and  presentable  as  far  as  condition  and 
finish  are  concerned  simply  means  that 
the  mature  animals  are  not  active  pro¬ 
ducing  specimens.  There  is  no  wisdom 
in  attempting  to  show  breeding  swine  at 
the  Fat  Stock  Show  in  what  we  have 
been  taught  to  identify  a.s  good  breeding 
condition.  They  must  be  fitted  to  the 
minute.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
our  most  famous  breeding  sires  as  well 
as  the  popular  producing  .matrons  are 
not  placed  in  competition  at  the  fat  stock 
show  unless  perchance  they  have  proved 
non-breeders,  or  unless  their  owner  places 
more  value  upon  a  championship  ribbon 
than  he  does  upon  his  next  year’s  crop  of 
pigs.  There  might  be  prudence  in  elimi¬ 
nating  the  breeding  classes  and  making 
the  show  strictly  fat  stock  show,  espe¬ 
cially  as  far  as  the  swine  department  is 
concerned.  Nevertheless  we  must  not  de¬ 
preciate  the  splendid  exhibition  of  breed¬ 
ing  swine  that  made  up  the  entries  at 
this  show.  A  few  breeders  had  tuned 
their  charges  to  the  minute,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  off  season  of  year,  presented 
herds  that  would  force  honor  upon  any 
breeder,  and  create  a  real  show  at  any 
exhibition.  This  was  especially  true  in 
the  Berkshire?,  the  Poland  China  and 
Duroc  Jersey  classes. 

When  it  comes  to  the  fat  hog  show, 
that  is,  the  barrow  and  carcass  classes, 
there  was  nothing  disappointing  about  it. 
Seldom  has  competition  been  so  genuine, 
nor  rivalry  among  the  herdsmen  so  good- 
natured.  There  was  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion,  naturally,  concerning  the  individual 
merit  of  the  tops,  but  once  the  decision 
is  made  by  the  judge  at  this  show,  there 
is  a  finality  about  it  that  checkmates 
controversy.  So  when  the  champion 
Berkshire  barrow  was  found  by  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ker  among  the  animals  fed  and  exhibited 
by  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  even  though 
ringside  opinion  favored  the  Iowana  bar- 
row.  the  Hood  Farm  barrow  or  the 
Corsa  barrow,  either  of  which  was 
clearly  superior  in  type,  confirmation, 
quality  and  finish,  the  fraternity  ac¬ 
cepted  the  inevitable  and  congratulated 
the  winner.  The  old  question  as  to 
whether  a  breeder  or  a  representative  of 
the  butchers  or  killers  should  judge  the 
fat  classes,  was  revived,  and  there  are 
many  reasons  suggesting  that  the  breeder 
judge  should  confine  his  activities  to  the 
breeding  classes,  and  let  the  butchers’  rep¬ 
resentative  pick  out  the  good  killers. 

The  educational  features  of  the  swine 
show  were  very  marked.  The  University 
of  California  exhibited  specimens  that 
had  been  fed  without  corn  or  tankage’, 
relying  entirely  upon  such  mill  feeds  as 
barley,  oats,  middlings  and  skim-milk 
while  the  entries  from  the  corn  belt 
States  naturally  showed  marked  evidence 
of  a  corn  and  tankage  diet.  Among  the 
Duroc  Jerseys  remarkable  weight  for  age 
was  featured ;  especially  was  this  true 
with  the  senior  yearling  barrow  exhibited 
by  Pennsylvania  State  College,  whose 
weight  ticket  recorded  755  pounds  at  18 
months.  The  wealth  of  flesh  on  his  beck 
and  loin  demonstrated  anew  that  this 
breed  of  swine  have  developed  extraor¬ 
dinary  qualities  as  producers  of  the  valu¬ 
able  cuts  of  meat. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
International,  the  champion  carload  lot 
of  barrows  were  Hampshires.  An  In¬ 
diana  breeder  exhibited  three  carloads  of 
heavy  belted  swine,  and  the  championship 
ribbon  went  to  a  carefully  selected  lot 
averaging  301  pounds  apiece.  The  grand 
champion  barrow  was  uncovered  among 
the  Chester  Whites.  It  was  bred  and 
fitted  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
bad  its  final  contest  with  a  Poland  China 
exhibited  by  the  Iowa  State  College.  The 
Chester  White  clearly  excelled  in  wealth 
of  flesh  and  depth  of  covering  over  the 
back  and  loin,  but  lacked  the  clean-cut 
underpinning  and  refinement  and  the  fill¬ 
ing  at  ham  and  flank  that  was  displayed 
by  the  Iowa  entry.  The  judge  excluded 
several  heavy  Duroc  Jersey  barrows  that 
exhibited  a  great  deal  more  weight  and 
scale  for  age,  specimens  that  would  dress 
out  attractive  carcasses,  and  that  would 
bring  a  greater  net  income  to  their  ex¬ 
hibitor.  Here  again,  the  judgment  of  a 
disinterested  packer  would  be  more  sat¬ 
isfactory.  than  a  breeder  whose  breed  pre¬ 
ference  is  apt  to  modify  his  best  judg¬ 
ment.  Purdue  University  captured  a 
number  of  enviable  prizes,  notably  the 
one  awarded  for  the  best  pen  of  five  bar- 
rows.  Prof.  W.  W.  ?*nith  had  fitted 
•five  Berkshire  barrows-  under  six  -months 
of  age  that  were  extremely  uniform  in 


size,  type  and  breed  characteristics. 
More  scale  and  greater  weight  for  age 
was  evidenced  among  several  other  en¬ 
tries,  notably  those  shown  by  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Station,  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
and  the  Poland  Chinas  from  Iowa. 

The  educational  features  of  the  show 
would  have  been  promoted  and  more  gen¬ 
erally  appreciated  had  the  management  of 
this  department  insisted  upon  the  proper 
identification  of  each  entry,  and  ‘had  they 
excluded  from  the  arena  many  of  the 
spectators,  who  crowded  in  on  the  tan- 
bark  and  interfered  with  the  judging  of 
the  classes,  making  it  absolutely  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  judge  to  compare  the  entries, 
and  thus  determine  their  relative  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  prompt  and  judicious  manner. 
There  was  confusion  in  the  judging  sched¬ 
ule,  and  a  total  absence  of  either  a  bulle¬ 
tin  board  or  of  an  announcer,  whose 
simple  job  would  have  been  finished 
when  he  had  made  known  the  various 
decisions  and  awards.  In  reality  the  show 
was  turned  over  to  representatives  of  the 
various  breed  associations,  who  appar¬ 
ently  were  satisfied  in  letting  the  show 
run  itself,  provided  their  own  breed’s  in¬ 
terests  were  looked  after. 

The  Sheep  Show 

Sheep  farming  in  America  has  had  an 
added  stimulus  in  the  way  of  record- 
breaking  prices  for  wool  that  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  old-time  sheep  farmers  who 
had  literally  gone  to  sleep  in  the  routine, 
else  changed  their  occupation  entirely, 
owing  to  the  discouragements  that  ac¬ 
companied  their  daily  tasks.  Legislators 
have  failed  to  enact  dog  laws  with  "teeth” 
that  would  enable  the- shepherd  to  shoot 
stray  dogs  and  to  collect  for  losses  from 
mongrels  who  appreciated  saddles  of  mut¬ 
ton  and  legs  of  Spring  lamb.  When  wool 
went  to  $1.25  per  pound,  even  if  most  of 


the  clip  had  been  contracted  for  at  a 
much  lower  price,  ere  it  had  been  shorn 
from  the  backs  of  the  range  sheep,  there 
was  an  awakening  amongst  the  shep¬ 
herd’s  fraternity  that  promptly  saved 
many  breeding  ewes  from  the  shambles, 
and  that  was  instrumental  in  finding 
homes  for  them  on- farms  where  in  years 
gone  by  they  were  acclaimed  as  the 
golden  hoof,  the  saviour  of  live  stock 
farming  and  hailed  as  the  only  agency 
that  could  reclaim  and  revive  agricultural 
operations  on  cheap  land  where  hill  and 
dale  prevailed. 

The  casual  visitor  at  the  recent  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  at  Chicago,  who  per¬ 
chance  walked  through  the  sheep  depart¬ 
ment,  found  himself  in  the  very  midst  of 
a  successful  and  prosperous  sheep-breed¬ 
ing  fraternity  whose  flocks  presented 
ample  evidence  as  to  the  genius  and  rare 
ability  of  the  men  who  stayed  by  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  continued  to  improve  their 
flocks  and  whose  shepherds  brought  forth 
champions,  the  equal  of  the  English  Royal 
or  of  the  Highland  show.  The  sheepmen 
have  the  distinction  of  belonging  to  a 
class  by  themselves.  They  are  friendly 
in  rivalry,  keen  in  matching  wits  and 
notably  skillful  in  trimming  the  fleeces 
not  only  of  their  sheep  but  of  those  ex¬ 
hibitors  as  well  who  perchance  do  not 
know  the  game  of  selection,  fitting,  trim¬ 
ming  and  showing. 

The  department  was  well  organized  and 
the  sheep  properly  penned  arid  identified. 
Jess  C.  Andrews  deserves  credit  for  this, 
as  well  as  for  winning  the  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  on  a  fat  Southdown  wether,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  experts  to  represent  the  ideal 
in  type,  finish,  fleshing  and  quality.  The 
reserve,  a  Shropshire  wether,  also  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  Tom  Bradbourn’s  feeding  and 
finishing,  emanated  from  ‘‘The  Pines,” 
where  Mr.  Andrew  directs  operations. 
Heart’s  Delight  Farm,  Chazy,  N.  Y.. 
was  notably  successful  in  the  carload 
lot  division,  having  won  the  champion¬ 
ship  on  a  load  of  Southdowns  that  sold 
for  a  new  record  price  of  $40.50  per 
hundredweight  to  Armour  &  Co.  This 


firm  also  won  the  reserve  award  on  a 
second  carload  of  Southdowns  that 
brought  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  Shropshire  show  was  acclaimed 
unusual,  since  the  Minton  flock,  the  pride 
of  England,  had  been  acquired  by  Mr. 
Andrew,  and  representatives  from  this 
importation  were  fitted  and  shown  by 
that  unbeatable  artist  and  feeder,  Tom 
Bradbourn.  The  Wardwell  flock, 
guided  by  Dan  Taylor,  was  chosen  to 
lead  in  the  American  bred  ram  class, 
while  Broughton’s  Sons  carried  away 
the  championship  on  a  yearling  ewe  of 
great  scale  and  character.  Andrew  won 
the  grand  championship  on  an  imported 
ram,  while  Wardwell’s  Saturn  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  American-bred  entry.  Mr. 
Hamner  of  the  Iowa  College,  who  judged 
the  classes,  and  who  has  performed  the 
task  many  times  before,  conceded  that 
this  year’s  show  was  far  and  away  the 
best  contest. 

.  The  breeding  classes  of  Southdowns, 
Cheviots  and  Dorsets  were  extraordinary 
and  the  tops  were  so  nearly  matched  that 
one  challenges  any  description  that  might 
differentiate  the  individuality  of  contest¬ 
ing  entries.  Let  it  be  said'  that  utility 
has  reigned  supreme  as  far  as  the  mutton 
type  is  concerned,  and  that  the  South- 
down  breed  demonstrated  anew  its  su¬ 
periority  when  it  comes  to  yielding  an 
attractive  carcass  of  marbled  meat,  pos¬ 
sessing  delicate  texture  and  rare  mutton 
flavor. 

With  the  Oxfords  and  Hampshires 
there  was  a  dash  of  “color”  to  the  show. 
It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  color¬ 
ing  the  fleeces  was  clearly  overdone,  and 
that  unless  there  is  some  good  reason  for 
persisting  in  this  practice  there  are  many 
reasons  why  it  should  be  abandoned.  If 
there  are  dark  fibers  to  cover  up,  then 
why  not  rescue  the  breed  from  disfavor 
by  bringing  about  improvement  in  the 
fleeces  in  a  frank,  open  way,  and  not 
continue  to  hold  all  specimens  in  suspi¬ 
cion?  As  long  as  one  shepherd  practices 
the  vice,  all  are  almost  bound  to  follow 
(Continued  on  page  201) 


Are  Giving  More  Milk 

Everaj  Day 
Because  Fed  On 


DAIRY  FEED 
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Enlist  your  herd  in  this  profit- 
making  army,  and  sell  your  grain  to 
feed  the  armies  overseas. 

Every  Sucrene- fed  cow  increases  her  milk 
yield  25%  over  the  amount  given  on  ordinary  rations. 
Every  herd,  cow  for  cow,  is  consistently  in  better  health, 
stronger  calf  and  heavier  milk  all  year,  when  fed  on  this  bal¬ 
anced,  concentrate  -  rich  combination  of  proved  feedstuffs. 
Every  farmer  can  increase  his  milk-check  and  reduce  his  feed- 
bill  by  turning  to  Sucrene  for  the  solution  of  his  feeding  problem. 

Practically  and  Chemically  Proved 
and  Always  Standard  in  Quality 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  never  varies  in  its  standard  analysis  of  16.5%  protein, 
3.5%  fat,  46%  carbohydrates  and  14%  fibre.  Our  wide-spread  buying  facil¬ 
ities  and  scientific  feeding  knowledge  enable  us  to  keep  this  feed  balanced 
>' '»  in  feeding  value  and  reasonable  in  price. 

/H!',  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  made  up  of  cottonseed  meal,  corn  feed  meal, 

j ground  barley,  cocoanut  meal  and  ground  and  bolted  grain  screenings— 
all  of  high  feeding  value  in  milk-making  and  body  maintaining  nutrients. 
Cane  molasses  increases  its  palatability  and  digestibility  and  promotes 
health,  while  clipped  oat  by-products  give  it  bulk  and  easy  feeding  qualities. 
It  also  includes  a  small  percentage  of  calcium  carbonate  and  salt.  Sucrene 
leads  in  palatability  and  digestibility.  Our  mixing  methods  keep  it  mealy  and 
sweet  in  any  weather. 

Some  of  the  heaviest  milking  herds  . . . . 

in  the  United  States  have  been  fed 
for  years  on  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed. 

Order  a  ton  from  you  dealer.  If  he  does 
not  carry  Sucrene,  the  attached  coupon  or  a 
post  card  giving  your  dealer’s  name  insures 
you  a  prompt  supply  free,  also  Illustrated  Lit¬ 
erature,  telling  about  case  and  feeding  of 
farm  animals. 


American  Milling  Company 

Dept.  5  Peoria,  Illinois 

Sucrene  Feeds  for  All  Farm  Animals — 18  Years  the  Standard 


P'.ease  send  me  illustrated  literature 
u  on  feeds  checked  below: 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

□  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed  (25%  Protein) 

■  Mu  Dealer’s  Name . . . 

*  F.  O. - - State . ~ 

■  Mi>  Name. . . . . . 


J  P.  O. 


- State  . 
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Get  Eggs  to'  Sell- 
and  Eggs  to  Hatch 

The  big  demand  for  poultry  products  insures  a  continuance  of  high  prices  for  a  long  time. 
Take  advantage  of  this  money-making  opportunity.  Make  your  birds  lay  heavily  noiv. 
Have  lots  of  eggs  to  sell.  And  get  highly-fertile  eggs  too,  the  kind  that  gives  big  hatches 
of  sturdy  chicks  which  will  grow  rapidly  to  market  weight.  Use 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

to  put  your  layers  and  breeders  in  perfect  physical  condition.  Abounding  health  and  vigor 
mean  profitable  egg  production  and  strong,  vigorous  chicks. 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  keeps  the  flock  in  splendid  health  and  that  means  better  results, 
greater  production,  bigger  profits.  It  tones  up  and  strengthens  the  organs  of  digestion, 
assimilation  and  reproduction,  enabling  each  to  do  full  duty.  And  it  does  this 
work  in  a  perfectly  natural  way.  It  is  a  scientific  combination  of  tonics, 
appetizers,  digestives  and  laxatives  which  are  so  necessary  to  heavy  pro¬ 
duction.  Test  it  now  on  all  or  part  of  your  flock  at  our  risk. 

Sold  by  Pratt  dealers  everywhere.  “Your  money  bach  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied. 

Write  for  FREE  Poultry  Book 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  s* 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto  u 


W e  Guarantee  More  Eggs 

A  good  layer  will  transform  one  dollar’s  worth  of 
food  and  suddUcs  into  S3  worth  of  eces  at  present 
prices.  To  be  a  stood  layer  a  hen  must  be  in  top 
notch  of  health.  That  is  GERMOZONE'S  strong  hold. 

Gormozone.  three  times  a  week,  coupled  with  out 
simple  directions  for  daily  feeding,  care  and  culling 
out  slackers,  is  guaranteed  to  produce  better  and  more 
permanent  health  and  ege  supply,  or  no  pay. 

One  woman  averaged  18  eggs  daily  from  21  hens 
in  December.  Germozone  costs  less  than  one  cent  pel 
hen  per  month.  See  the  profit. 

Germozone  cuts  out  the  illnesses  from  musty  oi 
spoiled  food,  impurities  picked  up  with  food  from 
floor,  contagion  through  the  drink,  roup,  colds,  canker, 
throat  inflammation,  sour  crop,  etc.  It.  goes  well  with 
any  modem  method  of  feeding — grain,  vegetables,  meat. 

SIXTY  DAYS’  TRIAL — PAY  IF  SATISFIED.  Tc 
those  who  agree  to  use  as  directed  and  pay  if  satisfied, 
we  will  send  GERMOZONE  first  time  on  60  days' 
trial,  postpaid,  without  preliminary  charge.  Write 
today,  stating  how  many  hens  you  have.  Germozonf 
is  sold  by  drug  and  seed  stores  in  75c  and  $1.50  sizes. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  463,  Omaha.  Neb, 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  incubator 

BEST  CONSTRUCTION 

Simplest  to  Operate 

60—100-150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.,  NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Big,  Dark.  Free  Range,  Trapnested  Stock. 
Guaranteed  Chicks  and  Hatching  Kggs.  Write 
for  Circular.  Also  Berkshire  Pigs. 

RICHARD  w.  WAGNER,  East  Northport,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.-Red  Cockerels-R •  C. 

Excellent  breeders,  deep  Red,  from  trapnested 
stock.  Prices.  $3  to  $5. 

Richard  W.  Wagner,  East  Northport,  N.  Y  • 

R.  C.  REDS 

$5  each 


Bred  to  Lay.  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Winners.  Cocker¬ 
els  for  sale.  $3.50  and 
CATAl.PA  Pol  l, TUT  KAltJI.  It.  I>.  •-*.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

B.  C.  FI.  I.  Reds 

Vibert trapnested  stock.  Cockerels,  $5  aixi  S8.  Hatching 
Eggs,  $1  2  per  100;  S35  for  300.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Craryville,  N.Y 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  COCKERELS 

bred  from  Harrison  cocks  and  \  ibert  200-egg  hens. 
Fine,  large  dark  birds  from  $5  to  $H.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  0.  S.  RHOADS.  96  Dempster  St  ,  Buffalo.  N  Y. 

Single 
Comb 


Rhode  Island  \Yhites  . . 

Strong,  vigorous  cockerels,  $5  each.  Pullets,  read 
to  ia\ ,  $3  each.  All  from  pen  of  heavy  u  nite 

laveri.  O.  ti.  L.  L  E  W  I  S,  P  a o  1  i,  1’  enna 


Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
W.  Wyandottes  hY„w„  cegi™  Cockerels 

( 'a  Ml  lour  free.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  165.  Ri*erd«le,  N.  J. 

COCKERELS — Slissouri  contest-winning  Barron  strain  S.  C. 

u  line  Leghorns.  Mothers  averaged  25eBg*duringcold- 
i  s'  months.  $3  up.  Guaranteed.  Nelson  Dewey,  Middleptirt,  N.Y. 

F  r  sale— Sunswick  Strain  Buff  Orpington  Cockerels 

«4  and  $8  Each.  OIYITIIIA  EAI1M,  Stanley,  Si.  Y. 

n  I  l  .  I  „  „  ("REGAL"  WHITE  WYAN00YYES.  Order 

Bred  to  La  V  I  Chicks  now  for  Feb.  &  Mar.  Deliv’y. 

Selected  Breeders' 


[  MountainView  Pity.  Fni.,HopewellJnct.,N.Y. 

ti  i  l *  r _ _  Imported  Barron  Strain  Leghorns.  Cir- 

Hatching  tggs  eular.  W.  K.ATKISHON,  W«llliiEford,ronn. 


For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 

from  prize-winning  stuck.  Large  frame— good  hone- 
beautiful  plumage.  Mias  ll»A  CI1UHBLKY,  Proper,  MrglnU 


Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns 

We  offer  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  from  some  of 
the  best  egg-laying  blood  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
Our  free  circular  gives  prices,  descriptions,  etc. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 


Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns  ir&kTffi” 

One  of  tire  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  tire 
country.  Eggs— chicks.  Write  for  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Allen  H.  Bulkley.  Prop  ,  Odessa.  N  Y. 

Park’s  Strain  B.  R.  Day-Old  Chix 

from  fine  utility  free  range  grown  stock.  Mar,  19c.; 
April,  18c.  Also  good  utility  W.  Hock  and  b.  <  .  Iv. 
I  Reds.  88c.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Hatches  weekly. 
MAPLES  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  R.  f- 0.,  Telford  Pa- 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Thompson’s  Kinglets  IJlrect— both  light  and 
dark.  Also  Parkes'  heavy-laying  strain.  Choice 
pen  8  $  1  8  up;  single  Cockerels,  So,  S7. 50,  SIO, 
SI 5.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 

I.  H.  B ACORN,  -  Serg-eantsville,  N.  J. 


Cockerels 
Baby  Chicks 

Eggs  horns!’  uUL 
Beds.  U.  I*. 
Books,  W.  Wyandottes. 
Trapnested,  farm 
range  heavy  laying 
stoc  k  t  hat  wil  1  m  u  I  ti  p  I  y 
your  poultry  protits. 
Illustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIltSON 
Galen  Farms, 

Box  100  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


fHIX 


White  Leghorn*.  Rede 
Wyandottes.  Ancona* 

Pekin  &  Rurnpr  Ducks  _ 

breeding  farm  net  a  bio  hatrhery"^J 


EGGS 


"After  travelling  2.000  miles  your  eggs  gave 
80  per  cent  hatch — better  results  than  l  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  eggs  of  five  other  breeders.’ 
— R  L.  Rash.  Purple  Springs.  Alberta,  fan 
"From  my  order  of  1,800  eggs  1  hatched 
1,480  perfect  clucks.  After  six  weeks  all  but 
100  are  alive  " — Coffman  Shenk.  Denbigh.  Va. 


American  Poultry  Almanac 


Our  1919  cata¬ 
log  FREE.  How 
we  breed  the  300-egg  lien  Plain  scientific  facts. 
IJmo  we  win  medals  at  the  epg-layinp  contests. 
IIOPF.IVFI.I.  FARMS.  Box  R. ,  Hopewell  N..I 


Ferris  WhitcLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  zoo  id  an  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  liens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  1>.  and  guarantee 
result  '  Catalog  gives  prices;  deseribesstock.tellsHli 
about  v,iir  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now — it  is 
free-  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  LAYERS 

3  OtitT Breeders  on  free  Farm  Range.  Now  Booking  orders 
for  Baby  Chicks,  1919  delivery.  Get  your  orders  in  early 
for  March  and  April  Delivery  as  there  will  be  a  great 
shortage  of  baby  chicks  for  1919.  2(10  choice  breeding 
Cocks  and  cockerels  @  $3  each  while  they  last.  Cir.  Free. 
EVUAIt  BiilUGF,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


QUEENSBURY  LEGHORNS 

(Barron  Foundation! 

Trap  nested  winter  layers  that  arefhateh- 
e»d  right,  raised  right  and  sold  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Dependable  utility  birds  that 
are  guaranteed  to  please  you.  COCKERELS, 
HATCHING  EGGS.  BABY  CHICKS.  Write  to-day. 

QUEENSBURY  FARMS  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Wyckoll  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  best  eggs,  direct  from  his  Grandview  farm  last 
spring.  Price,  $4.50  to  $7 .50.  Shipped  L’.O.  D. ,  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval.  Also  hooking  orders  for  eggs  and 
chicks.  Straight  Wyckoff  strain  (also  my  strjiin). 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Gan  give  best  of  reference. 
SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  ROY  S.  RIDER.  Prop..  Bolliton  Spo,  N.Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Result  of  12  years  breeding  to  produce  the  best  in 
genuine  egg  producers.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks.  Choice  breeding 
cockerels  at  right  price*.  Satisfaction  gunranieed.  Send 
for  circular.  GLENW00D  POULTRY  FARM,  John  H.Weed.Vinelind.  N.  J- 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


SUNNY  IF  AY -Of,®  CI1IX 
CREST  2,000  Itrecdi,  g  linn. 

20.000  Egg  capacity  incubators.  “  SUGGESTION  "—Huy  where 
your  order  will  be  tilled  and  avoid  disappointment.  Let 
us  book  vou  early  foe  eggs  and  cliix.  Send  three  cents 
for  1919  catalogue.  SlINNY  UKK8TCO.,  Inc.,  Kant  Anroru.  N.Y 


Utility  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy-laying  strain;  line  bred  for  the  last 
eleven  years  for  egg  production,  late-moulting,  size 
and  vigor.  IJay.old  chicks  ami  hatching  eggs 

for  sale.  Circular  on  request. 

liltOAII  UIJOOK  FARM.  Bedford  llllls,  A .  V 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  Kggs.  Get  my  free  circular  before  you 
order  chicks,  tells  why  tlio  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest 
layer. and  most  profitable  breed  on  cat  tb, write  today.  Also 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  K.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  PitUWwn,  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  P  A  K  A  I»  I  SK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1$,  Paradise,  Penna. 


ForSale-WyckolI  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Cockerels  direct.  J.  Bl.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chixs 

from  our  breeding  stock,  including  Tom  Barron 
strain.  All  farm  raisetl  on  free  range.  Utility  bred 
chicks,  perfectly  hatched,  easy  to  raise  ami  started 
right.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Booking  orders.  Cir¬ 
cular.  HAMILTON- FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


BARRON'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

I  Cockerels  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
records  K.  K.  LEW  IS,  Apalaehin,  New  York 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laving  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  helcr  at  Storrs  post  office  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  eaelt  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  Ihe  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
January  16,  1919. 


BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 


Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks.  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm.  Mass . 

Jules  K.  Fruncals,  L.  1 . 

Laurel  l’o  dtry  Farm,  Quebec  . 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  11 . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario . 

Mich.  Agricultural  College.  Mich . 

ltock  Hose  Farm.  N.  V . 

J.  II.  Wi'son.  Methuen.  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  V . 

Ingleside  Farm.  N  Y . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College.  Oregon . 

K.  L.  Smith.  Maine  . 

H.  K.  Wallace,  Jr..  Muss  . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Chicks tuwnut  Farms,  Mass . 

1).  S.  Vaughn.  It.  I . 

11.  A  Wilson.  N.  11  . 

Uolliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass - 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario . 

W.  Bradlev.  Victoria.  B.  C . 

Herbert  I,  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  .... 

Mrs  ti.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  llill  Fa  m.  It.  1 . 

Obed  G.  Knight.  It.  I . 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn . 

O  L.  Magrey.  Conn . 

Sbadowbrook  Farm.  Conn .  .. 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloy es.  Conn . 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . 

K.  Terry  Smith.  Conn  ..  . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  II.  Lane.  Mass . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N'.J.... . 

Homer  P.  Denting.  Conn . 

Hopewell  Farms.  N.  J  ...  ....  . 

Pleasantville  Farms.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  It.  I .  . 

Natick  Farm.  It.  1 . 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass . 

Jacob  K.  Jansen. Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  H . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Uarvev  A.  Drew,  N.  .1 . 

F,  VV.  Oumpstone.  Conn . 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 
A,  Schwarz,  Cal . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

Blue  Andalusian  Club  of  A  inerlca.N.  Y . 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College.  Corvallis. Ore. ... 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

ltobt.  C,  Ogle.  N.Y . 

S.  G-  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass... . 

Edward  T.  Tonissen,  N.  Y . 

M oado wedge  Farm.  L.  I . 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y .  .... 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Kxmore  Farms.  Pa . 

James  O  I.eKevre.  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home. Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G  Platt,  Pa . 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  N.  Y . 

L.  K.  lngoldsby,  N.Y . 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.Y  .  . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  ■ 

Westwood  Kurin,  N.  Y . 

A.  I’.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen.  N.  J  .  ••• 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J  . 

It.  Lindsey  Ireland,  Ky .  . 

K.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn . .. . 

j  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

JW  Welch,  Neb . 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuesen,  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . 

Tarbell  Farms,  N.  Y . 

Locust  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

Hopewell  Farms.  N  J . 

Itapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

D.  Tancred,  Wash . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.  J . . . 

The  Y ates  Farm.  N.  Y . . . 

Herbert.  O.  Maxltam.  It.  l . 

W.  B.  Kieft,  111 . 

Ell  wood  Newton,  Conn . 

C.  8-Green,  N.  J  . 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill . 

Total . 


24 

214 

20 

277 

28 

“152 

46 

285 

43 

231 

28 

230 

10 

88 

20 

182 

26 

256 

15 

67 

35 

153 

27 

208 

27 

197 

20 

139 

11 

38 

7 

140 
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0 

5 

17 

12 

55 

23 

173 

13 

78 

4 

8 

20 

181 

33 

243 

22 

68 

34 

149 

27 
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34 

390 

27 

196 

15 

202 

15 

76 

44 

295 

17 

116 

3 

85 

18 

79 

36 

191 

22 

83 

20 

37 

8 

24 

13 

62 

35 

307 

36 

204 

32 

197 

10 

183 

34 

244 

24 

109 

13 

96 

18 

68 

3 

4 

3 

67 

9 

17 
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71 

32 

305 

26 

160 

10 

141 

3 

82 

28 

241 

19 

173 

9 

203 

19 

246 

1 

119 

2 

179 

4 

148 

12 

149 

0 

45 

9 

266 

23 

2U9 

13 

142 

9 

114 

13 

154 

13 

48 

8 

18 

16 

233 

6 

154 

4 

53 

11 

105 

28 

180 

26 
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29 

246 

13 

273 

12 

150 

12 

141 

9 

110 

6 

47 

4 

69 

9 

UK 

26 

249 

9 

42 

21 

170 

3 
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9 

57 

8 

34 

18 

314 

12 

209 

6 

66 

16 

94 

3 

103 

11 

94 

1 

107 

6 

31 

— 
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Lights  in  the  Henhouse 

I  have  noticed  several  articles  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  about  forcing  hens  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  with  electric  lights,  and  Cornell 
is  now  experimenting  along  the  same  line. 

<  This  scheme  is  original  with  me,  and  I 
have  used  it  continuously  for  the  past 
six  years,  so  I  feel  I  may  be  of  help  to. 
others  who  are  about  to  try  this  method 
of  producing  Winter  eggs.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  method  will  produce  re¬ 
sults  if  properly  applied,  but  it  must  he 
used  with  caution  for  best  results.  My 
experience  has  been  that  hens  are  liable 
to  molt  im  the  Spring  and  stop  laying 
almost  entirely  if  the  lights  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  used.  Nature  seems  to  move  in 
cycles;  a  plant  that  is  forced  in  a  green¬ 
house  for  Winter  production  is  not  worth 
much  in  Spring. 

Lt  is  doubtful  if  one  can  obtain  as 
many  eggs  per  year  from  hens  thus  forced 
as  from  the  natural  way,  but  one  gets 
the  eggs  in  the  Winter  months  when  eggs 
are  worth  twice  as  much  as  in  the  Spring, 
and  so  the  profit  per  hen  is  greater.  I 
turn  the  lights  on  from  four  A.  M.  until 


daylight.  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
use  them  in  the  evening.  The  switch 
for  turning  on  lights  is  an  ordinary  dou¬ 
ble-pole  knife  type  located  in  my  feed- 
room.  and  a  stout  cord  is  run  from  the 
feed-room  to  my  bedroom  window ;  a 
weight  hung  on  the  cord  at  the  house 
holds  a  lath  bent  back  in  front  of  the 
switch.  When  this  weight  is  removed 
thi'  lath  springs  forward  and  throws  the 
switch  in,  so  I  do  not  have  to  visit  ray 
coops  at  this  early  hour.  Scratch  grain 
is  scattered  in  litter  the  night  before  and 
dry  mash  hoppers  filled,  so  the  hens  will 
have  an  incentive  to  jump  down  from  the 
roosts  and  keep  busy  in  the  cold  early 
hours  before  daybreak. 

Eggs  from  hens  forced  in  this  way 
hatch  well  with  me;  that  is,  from  70  to 
75  per  cent,  and  produce  strong  chicks. 
I  have  set  an  incubator  as  early  as  Dec. 
1  (i  and  produced  pullets  that  began  laying 
in  May,  at  four  months  and  eight  days 
old. 

As  to  some  data  on  results,  I  submit 
the  following,  which  is  this  year’s  record 
from  one  flock  of  74  hens  that  were  not 
laying  any  to  speak  of  up  to  Nov.  1.  when 
lights  were  turned  on.  The  egg  produc¬ 
tion  by  weeks  after  Nov.  1.  lfilS.  from 
these  74  hens,  is  as  follows  (note  the 
steady  increase)  :  is,  63,  104.  140,  161, 
106.  20, S,  237,  240  and  260.  so  at  this 
writing.  Jan.  10,  this  flock  is  averaging 
about  50  per  cent  and  still  increasing. 

Long  Island.  wm.  v.  r.  case. 


Experience  in  Mating  Turkeys 

I  had  50  turkey  hens  and  13  gobblers 
last  year.  Now  I  want  to  know  how  to 
mate  these  successfully.  You  probably 
know  how  gobblers  fight.  So  many  of  my 
eggs  were  infertile  I  thought  it  was  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the.  gobblers  lighting.  Do  I  need 
that  many  gobblers  for  50  hens?  I  have 
Bronze  turkeys;  they  have  a  range  of  200 
acres,  so  I  do  not  feed  any  till  a  few 
weeks  before  marketing.  j.  j.  c. 

My  husband  and  I  were  somewhat 
amused  when  we  thought  of  the  grantj 
mix-up  and  wholesale  battlefield  you  must 
have  had  from  turning  50  hens  and  13 
gobblers  on  free  range,  or  in  the  same  pen 
during  the  mating  season.  Five  gobblers 
would  have  been  an  ample  supply  and 
should  have  been  penned  separately  with 
10  liens  apiece,  in  roomy,  well-aired,  clean 
box  stalls,  or  similar  shelters,  provided 
with  roosts  and  all  other  necessary  com¬ 
forts.  Arrange  so  that  the  flocks  are 
entirely  separate,  and  keep  separate  dur¬ 
ing  the  mating  season.  This  is  absolutely 
essential  if  one  intends  to  know  the  re¬ 
sults  from  the  different  matings,  or  if 
they  intend  to  be  able  to  furnish  unrelat¬ 
ed  pairs,  etc. 

My  husband  manages  them,  and  as  lie 
used  to  keep  fancy  horses,  we  are  pretty 
well  supplied  with  box  stalls  some  dis¬ 
tance  apart.  He  might  arrange  with  the 
neighbors  to  raise  some  of  his  flocks.  lie 
gives  the  different  flocks  free  range  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  never  allowing  them  to  run 
together  until  after  the  hens  are  laying, 
and  then  we  see  that  the  hens  each  have  a 
nest  of  their  own,  and  as  our  hens  are 
marked  so  we  can  tell  them,  we  know 
their  eggs  and  keep  them  in  separate 
boxes  of  bran  in  the  house,  plainly  num¬ 
bering  each  hen's  eggs  with  the  same  fig¬ 
ure.  \Ye  never  have  had  over  three  sets 
of  matings,  and  found  them  quite  a  care. 
Five  sets  would  necessitate  five  separate 
runs,  enclosed  by  high  woven  wire  fence, 
tight  enough  so  they  could  not  fight 
through  it ;  but  ours  are  trained  not  to 
fight  and  travel  together  like  a  team.  The 
largest  usually  is  boss,  but  with  five  1 
should  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
tin-  rest  penned  in  their  stall  (if  they 
fight),  leaving  the  hens  their  freedom. 

M  US.  PEARL  CUDDEBACK. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

,7.  J.  C.  will  always  find  trouble  of  this 
nature  so  long  as  lit*  has  so  many  gobblers 
together.  Here  in  Virginia  one  tom  heads 
a  pen  of  10,  and  as  I  have  never  kept  50 
in  one  lot  I  could  not  advise  exactly  as  to 
the  number,  but  would  think  five  gobblers 
to  that  many  hens  would  be  sufficient.  I 
live  on  a  large  farm  and  have  different 
pens  out  on  the  place  at  the  tenants' 
houses,  and  in  that  way  I  have  never  had 
more  than  15  hens  in  one  pgn  or  boun¬ 
dary,  though  some  people  here  never  keep 
more  than  four  hens  and  one  tom.  I 
have  always  had  splendid  success. 

Virginia.  »  ida  chumbley. 

I  think  the  trouble  with  the  eggs  being 
infertile  arises  entirely  from  the  fact  tlial 
J.  J.  C.  let  the  13  toms  run  with  the  50 
hens.  As  he  says  the  toms  fought  I  would 
infer  thev  were  all  in  one  lot.  or  pen. 

In  the  first  place,  he  has  altogether  tu<> 
many  toms  He  should  not  keep  over  seven, 
and  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  use  as  few 
as  five,  provided  they  were  full  of  vigor, 
as  all  breeding  stock  should  be.  Then,  lie 
must  have  a  separate  yard  or  pen  for  each 
flock,  and  headed  by  one  tom,  as  eggs  are 
apt  to  he  infertile  if  two  or  more  toms 
run  together  in  the  same  flock.  Person¬ 
ally.  I  prefer  to  list1  cockerels  each  year, 
with  two.  three  or  four  year  old  hens.  I 
think  equally  good  results  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  pullets  with  mature  tomS. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  V.  c.  I).  KANE. 


Mother  (to  battered  son):  “Willie, 
how  often  have  I  told  you  to  stop  be¬ 
fore  fighting  and  count  up  to  a  hun¬ 
dred?''  Battered  Son:  “That’s  what  I 
did,  but  Charlie,  Jones’  mother  only  told 
him  to  count  ten.” — Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal. 


Sheep  and  Swine  at  the  International 

(Continued  from  page  199) 

suit,  for  otherwise  the  ringside  would  * 
not  present  an  attractive  appearance. 
Really,  the  management  would  he  justi¬ 
fied  in  prohibiting  artificial  fleece  color¬ 
ing. 

The  showing  of  fat  sheep  has  featured 
this  exposition  for  many  years,  for  after 
all.  the  ultimate  end  of  breeding  and 
feeding  practices  is  to  develop  a  type 
that  will  yield  a  carcass  that  will  most 
nearly  meet  the  butchers’  ideal ;  a  wealth 
of  firm  flesh  developed  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  valuable  cuts,  back,  loin,  rib, 
leg.  with  a  minimum  of  offal  and  a  small 
percentage  of  trim.  The  breeder  strives 
to  emphasize  feeding  qualities;  the 
butcher  insists  upon  quality  of  meat  and 
a  high  dressing  percentage,  and  the 
feeder  is  not  content  unless  his  animal 
will  serve  as  a  profitable  transfer  machine, 
and  naturally  demands  that  hie  grain 
and  roughage  be  converted  into  wool  and 
mutton  at  a  profit.  The  International  is 
the  final  battling  ground  where  form  and 
function  are  correlated  and  where  every 
breeder  renews  his  allegiance  to  the 
golden  hoof.  F.  c.  M. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


When  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  disease  is  present  treatment  is  not 
worth  while,  for  the  affected  birds  can 
never  be  profitable  themselves  and  they 
are  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  others. 
For  this  reason  the  ax  is  the  accepted' 
remedy  and  prevention  by  avoiding  the 
introduction  of  the  disease  into  the  flock 
from  outside  sources  is  more  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  than  any  attempts  at  treatment. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Colds  and  Roup  in  Poultry 

W  hat  is  the  direct  cause  of  roup  in 
chickens,  and  what  is  the  remedy  to  use 
as  a  cure?  Can  it  be  prevented  from 
going  through  the  flock  if  infected  birds 
are  taken  away  as  soon  as  noticed?  The 
roup  affected  a  number  of  our  chickens 
during  the  warm  spell  late  last  Fall.  AVe 
used  a  roup  remedy  and  separated  the 
affected  ones  from  the  rest.  As  the  cool 
weather  came  on  the  disease  gradually 
disappeared,  but  when  a  warm  spell  came 
on  again  we  found  more  fowls  affected. 
The  coop  has  been  sprayed  several  times 
since  we  discovered  the  disease  amongst 
the  fowls.  G.  w.  k. 

Connecticut. 

I  have  noticed  inquiries  regarding  colds 
and  roup  in  chickens.  I  have  had  the 
same  trouble  in  a  house  that  was  in  ex¬ 
cellent  sanitary  condition.  I  cured  them 
by  giving  half  teaspoonful  mixed  lard  and 
ginger  and  bathing  their  nostrils  once  or 
twice  with  hydrogen  peroxide  diluted  one- 
half  with  water.  I  do  not  know  which 
is  the  more  efficient,  the  lard  and  ginger 
inwardly  or  the  hydrogen  peroxide  nose 
bath.  Each  one  separately  is  good.  The 
two  together  will  do  the  trick. 

New  York.  siieldokix. 

In  reply  to  this,  and  other  inquiries, 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  colds  and 
roup  in  fowls,  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  these  two  diseases,  for, 
though  similar  in  many  of  their  symp¬ 
toms,  they  are  not  alike  in  their  nature, 
and  effective  treatment  for  one  would  be 
of  no  avail  in  the  other.  Colds  are 
catarrhal  affections  brought  on  by  the 
cold,  damp  and  changeable  weather  of  the 
Fall  and  Winter.  Their  tendency  is  to¬ 
ward  spontaneous  recovery  if  the  fowls 
are  given  clean,  dry.  well-ventilated  and 
sanitary  quarters.  Their  symptoms  are 
quite  like  those  of  colds  in  human  beings  ; 
sneezing,  watering  of  the  eyes,  running 
at  the  nostrils,  droopiness,  and  a  general 
appearance  of  feeling  out  of  sorts.  These 
colds  may  be  slight,  made  evident  only 
by  a  little  wheezing  in  breathing,  or  they 
may  be  so  severe  as  to  make  the  fowls 
appear  miserable  indeed.  It  is  not  known 
whether  such  ‘‘colds”  are  contagious  or 
not,  but  they  probably  are.  as  they  are 
among  humans,  and  all  but  the  strongest 
members  of  a  flock  are  likely  to  succumb 
when  exposed  and  conditions  are  right 
for  acquiring  the  disease.  If  contagious, 
there  must  be  a  germ  of  some  kind 
present  in  tile  discharges  that  can  convey 
the  trouble  from  one  fowl  to  another 
when  weather  and  other  conditions  are 
right  to  weaken  the  natural  resistance  of 
the  birds. 

It  is  such  colds  that  various  remedies 
have  been  found  helpful  for,  the  simplest, 
perhaps,  being  a  drop  or  two  of  kerosene 
injected  into  each  nostril  of  a  bird  found 
wheezing  on  tin*  perches  at  night.  More 
severe  cases  may  be  treated  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  boric  acid,  15  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water;  peroxide  of  hydrogen  diluted 
with  an  equal  amount  of  water,  or  a 
strong  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  exact  strength  immaterial.  These 
solutions  nj ay  be  used  as  dips,  or  washes, 
for  the  head,  or  they  may  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  syringe  gently  used.  Various 
proprietary  “roup  cures”  are  also  recom¬ 
mended  by  pouitrymen  who  have  em¬ 
ployed  them.  \\  hile  their  composition  is 
known  only  to  their  manufacturers,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  other  than  the 
well-known  _  antiseptic  and  astringent 
drugs  used  for  this  purpose. 

True  roup,  which  may  be  acute  oi 
chronic  in  form,  according  to  the  severity 
of  its  manifestations  and  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  to  run  its-  course,  resembles 
a  severe  cold  in  its  symptoms,  but  is  more 
severe  and  the  affected  birds  are  evi¬ 
dently  much  more  sick  when  affected  with 
it.  The  discharges  are  apt  to  have  a 
putrid  odor,  and  it  results  fatally  in  most 
cases  after  a  greater  or  less  length  of 
time.  In  acute  cases,  birds  affected  with 
true  roup  are  so  evidently  sick  that  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  serious 
nature  of  their  affection.  Roup  may  run 
a  chronic  course,  however,  with  milder 
symptoms  of  tin'  same  nature,  subsiding 
in  severity  in  fair  weather  and  becoming 
severe  again  when  it  is  damp,  cold  and 
raw.  These  birds  affected  with  chronic 
roup  may  carry  it  over  from  year  to 
year  and  finally  infect  the  whole  flock. 


Ration  for  Hens 

I  have  50  R.  I.  Red  hens,  extra  fine, 
.and  have  oats,  wheat,  barley  and  corn. 
I  would  like  you  to  suggest  the  proper 
ration  with  amount  per  day.  I  have  also 
finely  cut  Alfalfa  hay.  c.  H. 

Ohio. 

V  ith  a  mixture  of  these  whole  grains, 
adding  as  much  of  the  oats  and  barley 
to  the  wheat  and  corn  as  the  hens  will 
eat.  without  waste,  used  as  a  scratch  food 
to  be  fed  in  the  litter  morning  and  night, 
I  should  also  feed  a  dry  mash  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  cornmeal.  wheat  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap.  This 
dry  mash,  to  be  kept  before  the  hens  at 
all  tunes  in  an  open  hopper  so  made  that 
the  feed  will  not  be  thrown  from  it  and 
wasted.  If  a  plentiful  supply  of  skim- 
milk  is  at  hand,  the  proportion  of  meat 
scrap  in  the  mash  can  be  reduced.  This 
may  be  done  anyway  if  it  is  felt  that  this 
amount  of  beef  scrap  cannot  be  afforded, 
but  at  least  one-seventh  of  the  mash 
should  be  composed  of  meat  if  the  hens 
are  to  be  expected  to  do  their  best  at 
_  H.  B.  D. 

Fowls  with  Indigestion 

My  chickens  suffer  a  great  deal  from 
indigestion  ;  they  stop  eating  and  the  crop 
is  enlarged  and  hard.  My  ration  for  a 
hundred  chickens  is  12  pounds  scratch 
grain,  consisting  of  the  following:  10 
parts  cracked  corn,  five  parts  buckwheat, 
three  parts  whole  wheat,  two  parts 
clipped  oats,  one  part  whole  barley.  My 
dry  mash  consists  of  the  following:  Equal 
parts  of  hominy,  gluten,  cottonseed  meal, 
cornmeal,  middlings,  ground  oats,  beef 
scrap,  two  parts  of  bran,  half  part  of 
bone  meal,  half  part  charcoal.  This  is 
mixed  and  kept  in  open  hoppers.  They 
also  get  plenty  of  skim-milk  and  mangel 
beets.  The  healthy  chickens  lay  very 
well.  Mill  you  inform  me  if  my  ration, 
as  it  is,  is  not  good,  and  if  so,  will  vou 
give  me  a  satisfactory  one?  My  chickens 
also  suller  a  great  deal  from  swollen  eyes 
on  only  one  side  of  the  face.  Matter 
begins  to  appear  around  the  eve  and 
gradually  it  gets  closed  and  swollen, 
comes.  L.  R. 

The  mixed  grains'  that  you  are  feeding 
are  very  suitable  for  the  whole  grain 
portion  of  the  ration,  but  I  should  prefer 
a  more  simple  mixture  of  ground  grains 
for  the  mash  and  should  discontinue  the 
cottonseed  meal,  which  is  of  questionable 
value  as  poultry  food.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  ground  oats  and  beef 
scrap  is  superior  to  the  one  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  and  certainly  less  trouble  to  put  to¬ 
gether.  If  you  feel  that  you  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  feed  so  large  a  proportion  of  beef 
scrap,  that  may  be  cut  down,  or.  if  you 
have  an  ample  quantity  of  skim-milk, 
omitted  entirely.  Unless  hens  have  all 
the  skim-milk  that  they  will  eat,  however, 
they  need  some  meat  in  their  ration.  I 
see  no  reason  for  indigestion,  though  your 
fowls  may  be  overeating.  They  may  do 
better  with  dry  mash  hoppers  open  after¬ 
noons  only. 

liens  vvith  the  symptoms  of  colds,  or 
even  possibly  of  beginning  roup,  that  you 
describe,  should  be  removed  from  the  flock 
«uk1  kept  by  themselves  until  recovery. 
There  are  various  proprietary  remedies 
for  these  troubles  upon  the  market  which 
•some  pouitrymen  think  of  value,  while 
others  depend  upon  the  use  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash  in  fairly  strong  solution 
as  a  wash  or  dip  and  a  weaker  one  as  a 
drink.  A  drop  or  two  of  kerosene  in  each 
nostril  i^  an  old-time  remedy  much  used. 

M.  B.  D. 


sgK  March  Baby  Chix 

^'9  (S.  C.  Red  and 

Barron  Leghorn) 

Raise  Early  Broilers  this 
year  and^  make  money. 
You  can’t  go  wrong  on 
our  Chix, 

Price  List  ready 


conn  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels  tei y,tra„Tny 

$5  and  upwards.  EDGAR  HAMMOND,  Burnt  Hills.  N  Y! 

White  Wyandotte  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

t  ill  pneMed.  Miss  Marian  I.  Moore.  Middl.brouk  Plly.  Fnu. .  Hamburg,  H.j. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

lAKed  birds,  whose  dams  were  sired  bv  John  S.  Martin’s 
champion  ’  Sensation,”  for$e  each.  L.  0.  QUIGLEY.  Goshen.  N.r 

ForSale-H^nTthyvi  Wild  Toms  and  Hen  Turkeys 

Mrs.  JESSE  C.  LUKENS,  -  Oxford,  Fa. 


$2  50.  KL  BRITON  FA UM 
Darlington,  Maryland 


Barred  Rock  Laying  Pullets 
White  Leghorn  LayingPullets  Elf’>  r0CKERKL8‘ 8* 


1  Briton  Farm,  Oarlington,  Md. 

Fine  individual*.  Does,  $7.60— $10. 

«  -  Bucks,  $2.60— $5.  Youni?  naira 

Inos,  S7.50.  F.  8.  JOHNSON.  Sit.  Carmel,  Conn'. 


Hares 


IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE 

RufusRedBelgian  Hares 

Y.iur  Foundation  stock  should  be  Pedigreed.  Registered 
Bought  from  a  Reliable  Breeder. 

JOSEPH  BLINK,  CJS  Hlghlaud  ire.,  MX,  VERMIN,  NEW  YOKE 


SURPRISING  INCURATOR 

Bargain 

ONLY 


GALVANIZED 


for  the 
famous 

Liberty 
Hatcher 

The  greatest  in¬ 
cubator  value  at 
any  price.  Built 
round  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  heater;  nocold 
corners  which 
.  ,  .  mean  unhatched 

eggs.  Perfect  regulation  of  heat, ventilation  and  moisture, 
roomy  chick  nursery,  visible  egg  chamber  easily  accessible, 
triple  wall,  water  jacketed  heat  flume,  sloping  egg  trav 
keeps  small  ends  of  eggs  always  downward— enables  chicks 
to  develop  more  perfectly.  Economical  to  oper-  QCT 
ate.  Sowell-built  it  lasts  a  life-time.  Priceonly 
Order  from  this  advertisement.  Send  check,  money  or 
express  order,  we  ship  at  once,  f.  o.  b.  Quincy,  Ill.  For 
shipment  by  parcel  post  include  postage  for  ;a  lbs.  weight. 

ly  FIE  D  "after  30  DAYS’  TRIAL 

write  us  and  we  will  refund  all  money  you  have  paid.  We 
are  responsible.  In  business  in  Chicago  46  years.  Ask  your 
banker.  You  also  need  our  splendid  Liberty  Hover  ”  70 
chick  capacity, oil  heated. self  reaulatlntt.  Weighs  14  lb.  $4.50  f.o  b. 
Quincy.  III.  For  larger  Incubators  write  today  for  special  catalog. 

B.  F.  Gump  Co.,  439  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


It’s  Easy  to  Raise  CHICKS 
With  the  Guaranteed 

EUREKA 

COLONY  BROODER 

Make  the  test  yourself  at  my  risk.  Use  the 
brooder  80  days.  If  it  proves  unsatisfactory  in  any 
way  ship  it  back  at  my  expense  ami  /  will  mail 
you  my  check  for  your  money  at  once. 

The  EUREKA  burns  coal  or  natural  gas.  Is 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  operate,  but  it  raises  the 
chicks.  If  1  did  not  know  it  will  please  you  I 
would  not  dare  give  this  unconditional  guarantee. 

I  do  know,  because  I  designed  it  and  build  it 
complete,  in  my  own  big  stove  works. 

Order  now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  Chick 
time  will  soon  be  here. 

500  chick  size,  $19  ;  1000 
chick  size,  $23, 


Write  today  for  Booklet 

J.  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

244  North  Front  St. 
PHILADELPHIA  PA. 
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Both  are  made  Ui 
r,  .j  Calif.  Redwood.  . 
[J  Incubator  is  cov-  I 
East  of  thell  ered  with  asbestos  and  gat- 
Jtockiea  *  vamzed  iron;  has  triple 
wal  Is, copper  tank ,  nnrs- 
ory,  eirs  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
U0®y.  80  DAYS'  TRIAL— money  back  If 
not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  Now. 


EGG  INCUBATOR 
CHICK  BROODER 

r$i47-5 


i  Ivinas  riLErCi  uataiofir  wow. 

[Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Box  101  Racine, WI». 


95  Buys  140-Egg 
■  —  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot -Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 

Walls  Fibre  Board.  Solf-Regulated.  With  $6. 35 

-Wator  140 -Chick  Brooder  —  both  only  $15.95. 

.Freight  Prepaid 

|  &  allowed  on  express .  Guaranteed. 
T  My  Special  Offers  provide  ways  to 
pearn  extra  money.  Order  Now,  or 
’'Hatching  Facts.’* 

ohi 


...  write  for  book,  natcninx  raexs. " 
—It  a  Free  and  tella  all.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

ncubitor  Co.,  Box  48,  Racine.  Wis. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicksi 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

If  Allftl’C  latest  model 
ITlMim  o  BONE  CUTTER 

_rI,U  lust,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
10  Day:,  Froe  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

Wi  F.W.MANN  CO..0OJ  15  MILFORD. MASS.  ■ 

Get  Started  Right  With  Heavy  Layers 
Light  Brahmas- White  Leghorns 

Tom  Barron's  English  Strain 

Book  Your  Orders  Now  for  Hatching  Egos. 

$1.50  Setting  13  $10  Per  100 

BREEDERS  FOR  SALE  W  rite  Your  Wants 

BETTERKIND  POULTRY  FARM,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Park’s  Pedigreed  strain  Cockerels,  $5  each. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  T. 

Barred  Rock^  Well  matured,  standard 
,tU  IXUCRS*  hred  „ullets  Prices  ,.ej4. 

so  liable,  consistent  with  quality.  Purchaser  satisfieil 
or  money  refunded.  G  A  Williams,  Box  494.  Warwick.  N  T. 

STURDY  BABY  CHICKS 

Martin  s  White  Wyandottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks, 
S.  C.  Reds,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Ancotias.  Prices  free 
from  the  reliable  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Capper  Hill.  N  J. 

FOR  SALE 

Leghorn  Cockerels 

1  $3  each. 

Unionville.  Oranue  Co..  N.  Y. 


2  While 

Purebred. 

August  Riibonstein, 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Single  Comb  Eggs  from  strain  of  famous  winter 
layers.  Mid-winter  records  run  as  high  as  23  to  28 
Eggs  in  30  days.  83  per  15.  0.  G  L.  LEWIS,  Psoli,  Pa. 

6  B.  P.  ROCK  S2f“S3f  Laying  Pullets 

1  COCKEREL.  Bought  of  J.  \V.  Parks  when  day-old 
ducks.  Past  9  mos.  old.  835  for  the  bunch. 

H.  H.  ROBINSON,  -  Laceyvllle,  Pa. 

'  White  Wyandottes  (COCKERELS 

i  Strong,  vigorous  birds  bred  from  high  record,  trap- 
I  nested  stock.  S3  each.  A.  L.  VREELANO,  Nutley.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  and 
HATCHING  EGGS 

from 

Park  &  Tilford’s 

Laurelton  Farms,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Suburban  dwellers  should  keep  poultry 
to  cut  the  high  cost  of  living.  Table 
waste  would  partially  feed  the  birds 
A  small  investment  in  Laurelton  Farms 
Large  Type  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  will  give  quick  returns.  We 
are  placing  before  our  customers  and 
tiie  public  all  the  advantages  that 
years  of  experience  and  careful  breed¬ 
ing  can  offer.  Years  of  trapnesting 
and  breeding  under  the  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  recognized  experts  have  built 
up  for  the  Laurelton  Farms  the  largest 
and  most  vigorous  strain  of  Heavy 
Egg-Laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Our 
breeding  females  weigh  four  pounds 
and  upwards,  and  were  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  Large.  Marketable  White  E<urs 
for  Park  &  Tilford  Stores  in  New  York. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and 
in  placing  your  orders  several  weeks 
m  advance  you  may  select  your  date 
of  shipment. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Lakewood  ::  ::  New  Jersey 


EGGS 


For  Hatching  and 
Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured 
carefully  mated  farm  raised  birds,  se¬ 
lected  for  their  prolific  laying  quali¬ 
ties  and  vigor.  We  can  supply  eggs  in 
any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  mat¬ 
ings  of,  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Kooks 
and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from 
Single  CombWhite  Leghorns;  in  limit¬ 
ed  quantities  from  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Kocks. 

Write  for  Price  List 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONN. 


S-C-White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Choice  selected,  pedigreed  birds,  bred  from  hens 
with  records  of  200  eggs  or  better,  $3  to  $5  each 
Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  chicks.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Circular.  Harry  F.  Palmer,  Middleport, N.  Y. 

200,000  CHICKS  For  1919 

Seven  varieties.  Also  Brooders— 300  to  1  000  chick 
capacity— 814.50  to  820  each.  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Dept  11,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY 

$20  per  100 

CHICKS 


.After  March  21 

$16  per  100 


8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
and  contest  records  EGOS  produced 
every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free,  lmpection 
invited.  Custom  hatching. 

Phone  Plainsboro  6S8 

Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  ^0”  ^7,d!fcrt-.^°3: 

Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Heavy  layer*. Good  type 
;  and  size.  One  pen  of  175  pullets  averaged  88  eggs  per 
j  day  dining  November  and  December.  Get  our  prices 
on  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  gnar- 
|  an  teed.  Frank  Van  Wagner,  Prop  .  Hyde  Psrk,  N  V. 

S.C.R.I.Red  Chicks 

cents  each.  Custom  Hatching,  3  cents  an  egg. 

Hathaway’s  Hatchery,  Toms  River.  N.  J. 

Hal3y  Cliiclis 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  at  12c  each.  B.  Rock  at  14o 
each.  C.  M.  Brubaker,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

M  unru  Brnn7P TlirkiVS  f°rsale.  Satisfaction  guaran- 

m  MOTH  DIUIKU  I  UTKByS  teed.  f.  B.  6ARNSET.  Cljylon,  M.T. 


Miscellaneous 


l-OR  SALE — Fifty-light  acetyline  outfit  with 
fixtures:  cheap;  using  electricity.  BOX  306, 
North vi  lie.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— About  13  tons  of  second  cutting 
Alfalfa:  $35  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Cazenovia.  Lehigh 
or  Central.  CHAS.  B.  CADY,  IL  1,  Manlius, 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY — Guaranteed?  pure  honey; 

60  lbs.,  22c  per  lb.;  10-lb.  pails,  $2.50;  5-lb. 
pails,  $1.40;  postage  or  express  paid  iu  second 
zone.  ELTON  LANE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Power  sprayer,  three  cylinder  pump, 
200-gal  ton  tank:  good  condition.  E.  R.  JOHN¬ 
SON.  Center  Bridge,  Pa. 

CYCLONE  farm  ditcher,  nearly  as  good  as  new; 

cost  $265:  will  sell  for  $150.  FRED  CHAP¬ 
MAN,  West  Rush,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — Big  Bull  tractor;  J.  I.  Case  two  14- 
inch  bottom  gang  plow;  both  $500.  A.  E. 
EMERSON,  Limerick.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — A  10-20  Titan  tractor  with  3  14- 
inch  bottom  Oliver  plows:  used  one  season- 
price  $700.  ORVILLE  MENZIES,  Weedsport, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE — Two  now  John  Deere  ponv  tractor 
plows,  two-bottom,  12-inch,  at  loss  than  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  LEWIS  A.  BEST,  Slatington,  Pa. 

PURE  SUGAR  cane  syrup,  $1.50  per  gallon. 
JAMES  F.  McCALEB,  Insmore,  Miss. 

FOR  SALE — Complete  cider  press;  makes  30 
barrels  dally;  used  very  little;  too  small  for 
my  business.  BARTKE.  Leeds  Cider  Mill. 
Leeds,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— One  20x30  Spruce  Unadtlla  Silo  aiur 
roof  with  30- inch  extra  front;  new;  never  set 
up.  Address  E.  F.  G.,  Box  437,  Milford,  Del. 

FOR  SALE— One  size  T  Kuight  portable  saw- 

,  price  $375.  AI.  F.  G.,  P.  O.  Box 

lot,  Milford,  Del. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Please  find  .$1  for  m.v  thirty-third  an¬ 
nual  subscription  to  your  clean-cut  week¬ 
ly.  My  thirty-third  dollar  separates  from 
me  to  you  with  a  greater  ease  than  the 
first.  You  publish  the  greatest  national 
weekly  on  earth.  It  is  the  real  champion 
of  .the  only  misused  industry  in  America. 
It  is  giving  real  inspiration  to  the  boy 
and  girl  to  keep  them  on  the  farm,  by 
making  the  business  of  the  farm  profit¬ 
able.  Your  old  friends  recall  your  early 
fight  alone  for  the  principles  of  distribu¬ 
tion  that  are  now  becoming  popular. 
When,  undisputed,  the  farmer  exercises 
the  right  to  set  the  price  for  his  own  pro¬ 
ducts,  your  long,  persistent  light  for  a 
just  principle  will  be  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess,  and  it  is  coining.  e.  w.  n. 

New  York. 

These  old  friends  with  good  memories 
remember  how  hard  it  was  years  ago  to 
develop  sentiment  for  the  principle  that 
the  farm  should  be  a  business  proposition, 
and  run  on  a  profitable  basis,  like  other 
business  enterprises.  It  was  called  vis¬ 
ionary  and  impractical.  In  some  quar¬ 
ters  it  is  today  regarded  as  a  vision,  but 
farmers  themselves  are  reducing  it  to  a 
practice  in  the  milk  fight.  A  profitable 
farm  industry  is  tin1  only  institution  that 
stands  between  the  city  millions  and  star¬ 
vation. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  you  think 
of  a  real  estate  agent  who  is  going  the 
rounds,  offering  special  inducements  to 
school  teachers  mostly,  in  lots  situated  on 
Cape  Cod  in  a  section  known  as  “Y\  ellfleet 
by  the  Sea.”  South  We  11  fleet ?  The  deal 
is  made  solely  on  what  the  agent  says,  the 
purchaser  not  seeing  them,  being  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  beautiful  place,  vegetation, 
etc.:  also  mountain  cranberries  in  profu¬ 
sion.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  lots  are 
worth?  w.  K.  M. 

Connecticut. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  lots  may  be 
worth,  but  it  is  the  usual  custom  of  the 
real  estate  agents  to  sell  worthless  prop¬ 
erty  that  has  no  value  to  people  at  a 
distance,  only  because  the  people  at  home 
know  its  true  value  and  would  not  in¬ 
vest  in  it.  It  is  because  of  this  fact 
that  millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  in 
lots  on  Long  Island  by  people  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  As  a  rule,  these  lots  are  worth¬ 
less,  or  nearly  so.  Long  Island  people, 
knowing  the  value  of  these  lots,  would 
not  buy  them,  but  we  have  known  people 
on  Long  Island  to  be  swindled  in  the 
same  way  through  the  purchase  of  land  in 
Florida,  Texas,  etc.  There  is  plenty  of 
money  on  Cape  Cod  to  buy  any  lots  that 
are  any  bargain,  or  that  are  ever  likely 
to  develop  in  the  future,  to  be  any  more 
valuable  than  they  arc  at  the  present 
time. 

Our  latest  information  is  that  M. 
Abramson  has  moved  from  483  Avenue 
C,  Bayonne,  N.  J..  and  left  no  address, 
lie  has  moved  many  times  in  the  last 
few  years  and  solicited  egg  shipments 
each  time  from  the  new  address.  Re¬ 
member  his  record  and  do  not  send  goads 
to  him.  Our  files  show  many  cases  where 
shippers  neglected  to  get  full  payment 
for  eggs  sent,  and  in  some  cases  received 
no  payment. 

Would  you  inform  me  if  you  have  made 
any  progress  trying  to  collect  the  $3.98 
frclm  the  Universal  Shoe  Company.  50 
Park  Place.  New  York  City,  for  shoes  re¬ 
turned  August  12?  They  surely  have  had 
time  enough.  You  wrote  me  awhile  ago 
that  they  would  return  the  money,  but 
they  did  not  do  it.  W.  I.  L. 

Connecticut. 

The  Universal  Shoe  Company  promised 
us  also  to  refund  the  $3.98  to  this  cus¬ 
tomer,  but  has  failed  to  keep  the  promise. 
We  sent  W.  I.  L.  our  check  for  the 
amount,  under  our  “square  deal”  guaran¬ 
tee  of  advertisers,  and  here  is  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  letter  returning  our  check: 

I  am  very  sorry  you  could  not  collect 
from  tin1  Universal  Shoe  Company,  but  it 
does  me  good  to  know  that  you  live  up  to 
your  word,  and  I  am  returning  the  check. 
You  are  doing  such  a  good  work  making 
the  crooks  unhappy  that  it  will  encour¬ 
age  you  in  the  campaign.  I  have  received 
The  It.  N.-Y.  for  25  years,  and  never 
found  the  advertisers  unreliable  until  I 
answered  the  Universal  Shoe  Company 
advertisement.  .  w.  I.  L. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  a  card  from  the 
Engineering  Investment  Company.  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.  What  do  you  think  of  this 
concern  and  their  proposition?  The  card 
looked  shady  ;  the  letter  later  adds  more 
color  to  my  supposition.  b.  e.  c. 

Louisiana. 

The  literature  enclosed  seems  very 
cleverly  designed,  with  view  to  securing 
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an  advance  fee,  or  “retainer”  of  $109.  in 
consideration  of  which  the  Engineering 
Investment  Company  agree  to  give  advice 
and  assist  the  patentee  to  realize  on  his 
invention.  These  schemes  for  selling  pat¬ 
ent  right,  farms,  etc.,  which  provide  that 
an  advance  “fee”  or  "retainer”  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  owner  arouse  our  suspicions. 

All  these  propositions  offer  a  plausible 
pretext  why  the  fee  or  retainer  is  jus¬ 
tified  ;  but  it  has  been  our  experience  that 
those  parting  with  money  on  this  basis 
never  see  it  again,  nor  do  they  receive 
any  equivalent  for  it.  Fuller  &  Co.  of 
this  city,  operated  along  this  line  until 
the  Government  brought  charges  for 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 

On  July  3.  1918.  I  shipped  to  Marurice 
A.  Lippmann  Co.,  25814  Washington 
Street.  New  York.  20  baskets  of  peas. 

As  advised  by  wire  they  were  sold  for  $2 
per  basket.  Mr.  Lippman  lias  not  sent 
check  for  them.  I  am  a  new  subscriber 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Will  you  please  try  to 
collect  same?  E.  B. 

New  York. 

On  Sept.  3d  and  4th  I  shipped  Maurice 
Lippman n  75  baskets  of  pickles.  They 
were  selling  at  that  time  from  40  to  90 
cents  per  basket.  We  have  received  no 
returns,  nor  answers  to  letters  written 
to  Mr.  Lippmann.  \\  ill  you  look  this 
up?  C.  B. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Lippmann  lias  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  abundant  time  to  adjust  these 
two  complaints.  lie  advised  us  more 
than  three  weeks  ago  that  he  would 
straighten  out  G.  B.’s  complaint,  but  we 
have  no  advice  that  he  has  done  so.  The 
other  shipment  he  advised  was  sold  for 
$2  per  basket,  but  there  is  no  explanation 
made  as  to  why  the  remittance  has  not 
been  sent.  Farmers  cannot  afford  to  wait 
six  or  seven  months  for  payment  for 
goods  and  we  must  advise  readers  to  pass 
by  this  house  when  making  shipments. 

Received  check  for  $5  on  American  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  for  claim  sent  to  you  for  col¬ 
lection.  I  certainly  am  obliged  to  you 
for  your  trouble  in  helping  me.  I  am, 
of  course,  willing  to  pay  you,  but  know 
you  will  not  accept  any  fee.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  subscription.  I  never  lose  an 
opportunity  in  boosting  The  R.  N.-Y.  A 
person  coming  in  my  office  was  going  to 
order  some  cows  from  a  certain  firm, 
when  I  showed  him  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  and 
told  him  to  order  from  the  advertisers  in 
it,  as  he  would  be  assured  of  a  square 
deal.  lie  ordered  two  cows  instead  of  one 
of  Holstein  cows,  showing  me  where  In* 
had  paid  one  check  of  over  $4,000  on  the 
cows.  0.  w.  B. 

Virginia. 

The  gratitude  expressed  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  subscriber  for  the  little  service  is 
highly  appreciated.  That’s  all  the  com¬ 
pensation  we  are  willing  to  accept.  It  is 
gratifying  to  us,  too,  to  note  the  confi¬ 
dence  expressed  in  the  advertisers  in  our 
columns  which  resulted  in  the  sale  of 
$4,000  worth  of  stock.  The  case  is  a 
concise  illustration  of  what  a  big  part 
“confidence”  plays  in  nearly  all  busi¬ 
ness  transactions.  A  reputation  that  will 
inspire  confidence  of  this  sort  cannot  be 
gained  over  night ;  but  the  rejection  of 
all  objectionable  or  in  any  way  unfair  or 
dishonest  advertising  from  our  columns 
over  a  period  of  25  years  or  more  has 
earned  for  the  paper  and  its  advertising 
patrons  a  trust  of  which  we  are  very  i 
proud  indeed,  and  for  which  no  amount 
of  money  or  gain  could  compensate. 

We  received  the  check  for  $17.44  from 
Adams  Express  and  thank  you  very  much. 
We  had  given  this  check  up  entirely,  and 
it  certainly  was  a  fine  Christmas  present 
for  us.  We  feel  satisfied  that  we  never 
would  have  got  this  check  if  it  had  not 
been  for  you. 

A  shipment  of  poultry  sent  on  July  17, 
1917.  was  delayed  in  delivery  until  it  was 
entirely  spoiled.  The  package  was  marked 
“Perishable — rush,”  but  delay  ensued  and 
the  board  of  health  condemned  the  ship¬ 
ment.  Prompt  claim  was  entered,  which 
the  express  declined  to  allow.  We  per¬ 
sisted.  and  are  very  glad  they  have  done 
justice,  even  at  this  late  date,  to  the 
shipper.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
collect  claims  of  the  kind,  but  where  the 
records  are  clear  and  verified,  the  express 
company  cannot  disclaim  responsibility. 
Interest  should  have  been  added,  but  it 
would  take  six  months  longer  to  get  it, 
and  the  shipper  will  now  have  the  use 
of  his  money. 


“I  WISH  I  could  get  into  some  business  , 
where  you  don’t  have  to  begin  at  the  bot-  | 
tom.”  “Try  well  digging.” — Louisville 
Courier-Journal.  I 


W-YORKER 


USHMAN 


Light-Weight  Farm  Motors 

Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  ordinary  farm  engines,  but 
they  are  balanced  so  carefully  and  governed  so  a  curately  that  they  run  much 
more  steadily  and  quietly.  Light  weight  and  higher  speed  mean  less  gasoline, 
more  jobs,  easier  handling  and  steadier  running. 

4  H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  being  only  48  lbs.  per  horsepower. 
Besides  doing  all  ordinary  jobs,  it  nay  be  attached  to  any  grain 
binder,  saving  a  team,  and  in  a  wet  harvest  saving  the  crop.  Also  it 
may  be  used  on  corn  binders  and  potato  diggers.  Very  easy  to 
move  around  from  job  to  job. 

8  H.  P.  weighs  only  320  lbs.,  being  only  40  lbs.  per  horsepower.  For 
all  medium  jobs.  Also  may  be  attached  to  hay  presses,  corn  pickers, 
saw  rigs,  etc.  8  H.  P.  and  larger  Cushman  Engines  are  all  double  cylinder. 

15  H.  P.  weighs  only  780  lbs.,  being  only  52  lbs.  per  horse¬ 
power.  For  heavier  farm  jobs,  such  as  6-hole  corn  sbellers, 
ensilage  cutters,  large  feed  grinders,  small  threshers,  etc. 

20  H.  P.  weighs  only  1200  lbs.,  being  only  60  lbs.  per 
horsepower.  For  heavy  duty  jobs,  such  as  shredders,  * 
shellers.  grain  separators,  heavy  sawing,  etc. 

Cushman  Engines  stand  up  under  wear  and  tear  and  do 
not  wear  unevenly  and  lose  compression.  Every  running 
part  enclosed,  free  from  dust  and  dirt  and  properly  lubri¬ 
cated.  Equipped  with  Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor,  , 

Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and  Water  Circulating  Pump.  Ask 
for  book  on  Light-Weight  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

847  North  21  t  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Easy 
to  Mova 
from  lob 
to  Job 


Two  Men  Can 
'Carry  the  Cush-’ 
8  H.  P. 


Better  Seed  Beds 
—Bigger  Yields 

Make  the  most  of.  high-priced  seed  and 
fertilizers.  Put  them  into  perfect  seed  beds 
made  as  smooth  as  a  flower  bed  with  an 

“Acme” 

Pulverizing  Harrow 

*‘The  Coulters  Do  the  Work.  ”  They  slice  their 
way  through  sod  and  trash.  They  fill  air  spaces 
and  compact  the  furrow  slices.  They  pulverize 
and  level  the  surface  soil. 


The  “Acme”  Harrow  is  light  in  draft— easy  on  the  team,  and  you  ride, 
to  4-horse;  the  larger  sizes  are  just  right  for  the  tractor. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  “Acme.  Write  us  today  for 
prices  and  new  catalog.  Be  sure  also  to  ask  about  our  new 
“Acme”  Disc  Harrow. 

DUANE  H.  NASH  Inc. 

1 41  Elm  Street  Millington  N.  J. 


“Acme”  Standard  No.  23 — Two-horse  Harrow 

This  model  has  12  coulters  atul  eu:s  fi’-j  ft. 

Ne.  26  has  16  coulters  and  cuts  ft. 


Sizes:  1 -horse 


rav? 


BEST  Spreader/ 


Says  H.  R.  Sergei — “Easy  in  draft, 
and  the  lightest  Spreader  for  its  capacity  I  ever  knew  of.” 

He  is  but  one  of  many  satisfied  users  of  Kemp-  Climax  Spreaders. 
THINK— 100  loads  of  manure  spread  and  the  Spreader  has  paid  for  itself.  i'Tbe  Sensible.  Practical 
Spreader.”  Low  Down  Short  Coupled— Light  Weight— Light  Draft— Full  Capacity.  Strongest  drum  ; 
Wide,  Flat,  Self  Sharpening  Teeth,  (reversible).  Write  today—  ivotr— for  catalogue  and  prices. 

N.  J.  KEMP  CO. 


DEALERS: 

Write  tor 
special  pro¬ 
position. 


Write  lor  FREE 
Book  —  "  Saving 
and  Application 
of  Manure",  by 
the  inventor  of 
the  in  a  n  u  r  e 
spreader. 


fTEMP-CLIMAV" 

Spreader- 


Do  m 

uia„mt 

^WlthOneNaclnne 

does 

ALL  THE1 
WORK 


,  i  nc  xvoger  is  me  lccai  comomaiion  uiresncr 
— does  ALL  the  work  at  low  running  cost 

Threshes  Peas  and  Beans 
From  the  Mown  Vines 


\  Threshes  peas.  beano,  wheat.  oat«.  rye  and  barley.  Also 
peanuts,  sorphum,  rice  and  millet,  with  attachments. 
Shreds  and  shells  corn  with  one  operation.  The  best  thresher  made  for  velvet  beans. 
Nothin?  like  it  for  universal  usefulness  and  simplicity  of  operation.  Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim,  or  can  be  returned. 
Read  what  Prof.  Massey.  H.  A.  Morcan.  Director  Tenn.  Experiment  Station,  and  scores  of  other  users  say  about  the 
Roger.  The  moderate  price  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  No.  2 

KOGER  PEA  AND  BEAN  THRESHER  COMPANY.  MORRISTOWN.  TENNESSEE 


SKSILOS 


THE  3  walls  of  Craitic  patent¬ 
ed  silos  insure  strength, 
permanency  and  perfect  sil¬ 
age;  keep  warmth  in  and  cold  out. 

“Crainelox"  patent  covering 
does  away  with  bother  of  iron 
hoops  and  provides  best  insur¬ 
ance  against  wind  and  weather. 
Old  stave  silos  can  be  made  into 
new.  permanent,  3-wall  silos  at 
one-half  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Sctttf  (or  Catalog,  prices,  terms 
and  Agency  Offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  Is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  tresh  and  sweet— it  can’t  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air- tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our  motto  is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. 
and  Roanoke.  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  i  MEG.  CO.,  Dept.  J,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


] 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  soli  or  exchange,  mako  it  known  hero, 
ims  Kate  will  ho  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advcrtisc- 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
I  ositions  Wanted  ndrnittcd.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  ndrnittcd  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  ot.bor  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages, 
heed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  lor 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — For  Slicks  County.  Penn  a.,  farm, 
practical  farmer  who  understands  care  of  young 
apple  orchard,  soil  improvement,  feeding  and 
breeding  of  farm  stock  and  operating  tractor 
and'  farm  machinery;  state  experience,  ago, 
whether  married  or  single,  salary  expected  and 
give  references  in  first  letter:  will  want  man  to 
take  position  March  1st.  Address  letters  AD¬ 
VERTISER,  Post  Office  Box  No.  507,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


WANTED — General  lionseworker  for  samll  fam¬ 
ily  and  sevetl-room  house;  no  laundry;  home 
surroundings;  .$40  per  month.  MRS.  F.  A. 
SCHAFF',  Kronxville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  capable,  experienced,  mar¬ 
ried  man  for  general  farm  work :  must  be  good 
teamster  and'  temperate;  non-smoker  preferred; 
only  persons  of  good  character  who  desire  per¬ 
manent  employment  need  apply;  $1,000  per 
year;  house,  garden,  etc.;  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  5130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  housemother  for  cottage  for  boys 
in  institution  oil  Rung  Island;  good  home;  fair 
wages;  must  have  someone  who  is  experienced 
in  dealing  with  children;  porsonal  interview 
necessary.  ADVERTISER  5137,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle  aged  married  man  as  working 
manager  on  developed,  modern  farm.  125  acres, 
near  Vineland,  N.  .T. ;  all  under  cultivation;  fruit 
orchards,  vineyard,  general  crops,  some  live¬ 
stock;  good  opportunity  for  capable,  experienced 
and  willing  man:  salary  and  percentage:  com¬ 
fortable  house.  Write  or  call  C.  MANZELLA, 
Vine  Rond,  between  Brester  and  Central  Road's, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 
Stale  Institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  salary 
$45  a  mouth  for  men  and  $30  for  women,  with 
maintenance;  state  age  when  applying.  Apply 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiclls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  men,  middle  age;  one  single,  to 
work  on  farm;  no  dairy;  all  grain  and  fruit; 
permanent  job:  references  required.  H. 

LEONARD  POTTS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man,  Chris’ian  preferred,  who 
understands  orchard  work,  including  pruning 
and  spraying;  also  raising  vegetables.  Apply 
H.  BATTS,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  married  man  with  small  family 
to  milk  and  care  for  twenty  cows;  one  willing 
to  board  three  or  four  men  preferred;  new  seven- 
room  cottage  and  excellent  lob  for  a  man  who 
likes  cows.  JOHN  II.  PAYNE,  It,  1,  Pittstown, 
N.  ,T. 


WANTED — Trustworthy.  middle-aged\  American 
Protestant  woman,  who  is  fond1  of  children,  to 
aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island,  90 
miles  from  New  York;  family,  two  adults  and 
four  children  between  ages  two  and  11;  no 
washing  required,  but  must  help  witli  mending, 
plain  sewing  and  care  of  children;  will  be 
treated  as  one  of  the  family;  only  persons  de¬ 
siring  permanent  employment  need  apply.  Wages 
$30  per  month.  ADVERTISER  0005,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Clover  woman  on  farm:  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  making  money  as  poultry,  tea  shop, 
orchard,  preserving  specialties,  making  good 
business  of  same.  ADVERTISER  5118,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Several  good  single  men  on  large 
farm  in  N.  W.  Ohio;  capable  of  driving  steam 
and  gasoline  tractors;  state  wages  witli  board1 
and  room;  also  one  good  man  for  hog  barn, 
capable  of  taking  charge  under  manager:  reply 
with  full  particulars  to  FRANK  BRUNTON, 
Bono,  Lucas  County,  Ohio. 


WANTED — General  farmer;  good  teamster;  un¬ 
derstands  care  of  crops,  stock  and  machinery; 
married;  also  care  of  fruit  trees,  pruning,  spray¬ 
ing.  etc.:  only  reliable,  sober  man,  not  afrnid  to 
work,  and  desiring  permanent  position  need  ap¬ 
ply:  state  wages  expected1,  references,  house. 
STEPHEN  SHRINE.  Groton.  Mass. 


MARRIED  MAN  wanted.  April  1st,  on  fruit  amf 
poultry  farm:  liberal  privileges:  new  dwelling, 
with  modern  conveniences;  good  opening,  with 
future,  for  man  interested  in  poultry.  G UY 
DAYMAN,  Northbrook,  Pa. 


WANTED — First-class  dairyman:  married:  no 

children :  wife  willing  to  board  a.  few  help; 
wages,  $100  per  month;  lions-  partly  furnished 
with  oilier  privileges;  only  highly  recommended 
need  apply.  ADVERTISER  5120,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  engagement 
now  or  later;  college  training:  wide  experience 
in  modern  farming,  stock  breeding,  A.  R.  O. 
work,  certified  milk,  growing  of  field  and  garden 
crops,  management  of  farm  help,  farm  accounts, 
care  amr  operation  of  farm  machinery:  married, 
small  family:  sterling  references  as  to  character 
and  ability:  minor  propositions  not  considered. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5023,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER  or  caretaker  open  for 
engagement;  married:  American:  three  chil¬ 
dren:  desires  permanent  position:  -practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  farming,  gardening,  purebred 
stock,  agriculture;  excellent  references:  house 
with  improvements:  near  school  and  church; 
state  salary  in  first  letter;  J.  II.,  Saugerties, 
N.  Y.  It.  F.  D.  149. 


POUI.TRYMAN.  married,  wants  position  as 
manager:  eight  years'  experience  in  all 
brandies  of  the  poultry  business;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5098,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  / 


OVERSEAS  MAN,  honorably  discharged,  desires 
responsible  position;  experienced  butter- 
maker,  dairyman  and  herdsman.  Babcock  test, 
etc.;  short  course  student:  references.  HORACE 
E.  ARMSTRONG,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Hanson 
I’laee,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXI’ERIKXOED  favmer-orcliard'ist  is  open  for 
engagement  as  manager  or  superintendent  of 
gentleman's  large  farm  or  estate:  honesty,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  sobriety  guaranteed:  can  bring  three 
male  helpers.  ADVERTISER  5090,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  single  man,  with  some  agricul¬ 
tural  training,  a  farm  to  manage  and  raise 
stock,  or  taking  care  of  stock:  Delaware  or 
Southeastern  Pa.:  give  me  a  chance.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5142,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POUI.TRYMAN — Open  for  position  on  country 
estate  to  take  full  charge  of  poultry;  12 
years’  experience:  single:  graduate  of  Cornell 
short  course.  ADVERTISER  5128,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER — Ail  around  mechanic,  wants  a 
position  on  large  place:  American:  married: 
one  child:  strictly  temperate;  first-class  refer¬ 
ences;  understands  farming.  ADVERTISER 
5127,  care  Rural  New-Ybrker. 


WANTED — A  young  or  middle  aged  woman  as 
cook  and  housekeeper  for  moderate  household; 
must  be  capable,  intelligent,  sweet-tempered,  a 
first-class  cook,  caterer  and  butter-maker;  also 
fond  of  animals:  best  references  required:  wages 
$40.  Apply  to  PAULINA  BRA NDRETII,  Brand- 
retli  Lake  Farm,  Brandreth,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gardener.  who  understands  both 
vegetables  and  flowers,  care  of  cows,  poultry 
and  pics,  and  generally  useful  on  country  place: 
no  children  over  3  years;  $05  month:  *  cottage 
free.  Apply  by  letter  only  with  full  particulars, 
W.  II.  DEAN,  Montvalo.  N.  ,T. 


WANTED — To  work  under  superintendent  on 
gentleman’s  country  place  where  some  farming 
is  done:  married  or  single  man;  must  thoroughly 
understand  vegetable  gardening  and  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  general  farming  and  stock.  Reply, 
stating  age.  nationality,  size  of  family,  whole 
experience  and  wages  desired,  BOX  85.  Mamaro- 
ncek.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  head  dairyman;  must  be 
an  efficient  milker  and  herdsman;  fully  de¬ 
pendable  and  competent:  only  first-class  refer¬ 
ences  accepted1;  state  experience  and  wages  de¬ 
sired:  location  near  Morristown.  N.  J. 

CRAFTSMAN  FARMS,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


A  GOOD  country  woman  to  cook  for  boarding 
house:  only  two  men  in  the  house:  on  a  pri¬ 
vate  estate:  willing  to  do  the  canning:  nl'o 
washing  fur  two  in  the  Summer  time.  Address 
BOX  42,  Garrison-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER-FARMER— To  take  entire  charge 
of  gentleman's  20-acre  country  place,  about 
20  miles  from  New  York;  married  man;  middtc 
aged;  have  two  cows,  one  horse  and  about  200 
chickens;  flowers,  vegetables,  fruit  trees,  shade 
trees,  shrubs,  lawns,  drives,  etc. ;  unfurnished 
Cottage,  ete..  goes  with  position;  only  sober, 
reliable,  experienced  man  need  reply,  stating 
experience,  references  atnf  wages  asked.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5132.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  manager  wanted  on  large  dairy 
and  general  farm,  where  everything  raised 
goes  direct  to  consumers:  the  enterprise  is  quite 
a  large  one  and  ran  be  made  much  larger;  sal¬ 
ary  and  percentage  to  competent  party.  In  ad¬ 
dressing.  give  experience  and  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.  M.  H AIT.  Whippany.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Active,  reliable,  single  man  of  good 
habits,  as  assistant  on  successful,  commercial 
squab  farm;  year-round  position  to  good  man; 
percentage  of  profits  after  six  months’  training; 
state  age,  nationality,  experience,  references  and 
wages  in  first  letter.  MEADOW  FARM,  Ilarts- 
dale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- -Practical  farmer  to  farm  on  the 
shares.  140  acres,  2V{*  miles  from  railroad. 
GEORGE  A.  HUNGER.  Vandorgrift,  Westmor¬ 
land  Co..  Pa. 


WANTED— Young  man,  20.  wants  position  on 
fruit  and  dairy  farm;  practical  experience  and 
scientific  training  in  both  lines;  A-l  references; 
state  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  HARRY 
CORDING,  45  W.  127th  St.,  New  York  City. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Neat.  refined.  trustworthy 
young  lady  desires  position  in  gentleman’s 
home:  city  or  country.  ADVERTISER  5090. 
care  Rurai  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — T  want  experience  with  practical 
man  in  hog  business;  breeding,  raising,  mar¬ 
keting.  etc.:  am  20  years  old:  good  milker  amf 
worker,  and  take  keen  interest  in  my  work: 
can  furnish  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
5138,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POUI.TRYMAN — Single:  five  years’  practical 
experience:  some  theoretical '  training;  seeks 
responsible  position;  thoroughly  competent;  rof- 
eren.es:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5134,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER.  32.  single,  thorough  knowledge  man¬ 
aging  farm,  dairy,  poultry,  orchard,  general 
fanning,  wants  responsible  position:  references. 
ADVERTISER  5120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  herdsman:  ten  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  Jerseys  and  Guernseys:  understands 
feeding,  testing,  calf-raising,  bntW-making  and 
all  A.  R.  work:  married:  two  high  school  boys: 
can  furnish  best  of  references;  at  libertv  March 
1st:  M.-rrls  County  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
5123,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  working  farm 
superintendent:  family;  host  reference;  dairy 
experience:  handle  help  years.  W.  S.  HOR¬ 
NER,  Stamford,  Conn.,  R.  F.  D.  29. 


BY  ELDERLY  SINGLE  MAN.  about  April  first. 

care  of  garden  and  berries;  might  work  on 
shares  where  could  have  good  home  with  small 
family  or  widow  owning  small  farm  near  good 
local  markets.  R.  U.  KIMBALL,  28  Grant  St.. 
Newark.  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  POUI.TRYMAN  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  on  gentleman's  estate;  fully  con¬ 
versant  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  keeping 
of  poultry:  energetic,  reliable;  familiar  with 
modern  methods;  best  of  references;  age  S’; 
single:  state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  some  experience  desires  po 
sitioti  ns  assistant  on  modern  poultry  plant, 
preferably  In  New  England  States;  state  wages 
paid.  BOX  12.  Morristown,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER — Young,  energetic,  aggressive; 

life  experience:  machinery:  tractors:  crop  ro¬ 
tation  for  economical  feeding:  soil  conservation 
and  improvement:  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5139,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOUL  FRYM  AN,  who  knows  his  business  thor¬ 
oughly.  wishes  position  immediately;  wife  can 
hoard  help:  finest  references.  ADVERTISER 
5141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POUI.TRYMAN  —  Desires  position;  thorough, 
practical,  scientific  knowledge:  mammoth  or 
small  equipment;  life  time  experience;  economi¬ 
cal.  honest  sober  and  reliable;  if  your  results 
have  been  unsatisfactory  or  you  contemplate 
raising  poultry,  grant  me  an  interview:  highest 
reference  from  previous  employer;  American: 
married1:  no  children.  ADVERTISER  5130,  care 
Rural-New- Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  28,  with  five  years’  experience 
with  one  boss  on  a  poultry  farm,  would  like  a 
job  at  anything  on  a  first-class  poultry  plant  in 
vicinity  of  New  York  or  Pa.  Address  K.  F.  P., 
care  Borden,  32  Catalpa  Ave.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  to  close  estate;  150  acres  good 
land,  suitable  for  dairying;  large  house;  good 
barn,  stable  70  cows;  apple  orchard;  10  acres 
black  dirt,  00  acres  meadow;  no  agents.  In- 
quireof  LEWIS  R.  MARTIN,  Glenwood,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  on  up-to-date  farm  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  State  by  married  man;  13 
years’  experience  in  general  farming;  reference 
if  necessary.  Address  C.  F.  KEOPKA,  4038 
Matilda  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19.  desires  position  on  farm  or 
country  place:  can  give  references.  Address 
It.  IL  BARTHOLOMEW,  58  No.  Winooski  Ave., 
Burlington,  Vt. 


FARMER,  florist  and  vegetable  gardener:  sin¬ 
gle;  31:  good  milker;  don’t  drink  or  smoke: 
wants  position  as  foreman  or  working  foreman; 
honorably  discharged  from  army.  ADVERTISER 
5131,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  in  Rhode  Island;  stock 
tools  included.  Apply  ADVERTISER 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


and 

5125, 


-  - - *  lliooilj'  Lilli* 

Dor ;  oak,  chestnut,  Norway  pine  and  other 
kinds:  1  u.  miles  from  village.  Write  A  L 
SMITH,  Troy,  Pa.  R.  D.  No.  2. 


MAN  and  WIFE  to  run  45-acre  Southern  New 
Hampshire  farm;  400  apple  trees  under  mod¬ 
ern  cultivation;  house,  barns,  tools:  will  make 
extraordinary  liberal  arrangements:  splendid 
truck  garden  market  for  Summer  population; 
one  customer  heretofore  has  taken  total  apple 
crop  at  good  price.  ADVERTISER  5122,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Desires  position  as  assistant  on 
chicken  farm.  ADVERTISER  5129,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAKE  your  farm  profitable;  will  replan  and 
manage  farm  for  profit  ;  years  schooling  and 
practical  work  ns  manager;  married;  strictly 
temperate.  H.  HURTON,  Lyons,  N.  Y„  R.  It.  3 


POSITION  WANTED — First-class  farmer  and 
vegetable  grower:  life  experience:  understands 
care  of  stock,  poultry  and  farm  machinery;  mar¬ 
ried;  one  child;  references.  .  ADVERTISER 
5119,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER  wants  position  as  work¬ 
ing  manager;  thoroughly  experienced  In  all 
branches:  Northern  and  Southern  States;  middle 
aged  Englishman;  married:  six  years  in  last 
references  from  last  employer. 
AI>\  Ek  TISER  oll4.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  of  ability  and  with  managerial 
experience  wants  to  run  on  shares  an  ©quipped 
and  stocked  poultry  farm:  some  knowledge  of 
general  farming:  highest  recommendations. 
AD\  ERTISEIt  5I1G.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— To  rent  for  one  year,  with  privilege 
of  buying,  large  first-class  farm,  near  Prince¬ 
ton.  X.  J.,  by  practical  American  farmer  with 
grown  sons:  send  particulars  in  first  letter. 
AD\  ERTISER  5135,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FULL!  EQUIPPED  modern  poultry  plant  and 
vegetable  farm:  six  acres:  all  frontage:  state 
load,  five  minutes’  walk  two  railroad  stations, 
lean.  R.  R. ;  stock  capacity  2.000:  6-room  house 
improvements:  private  water  system;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  30  miles  Jersey  City:  excellent  business 
proposition:  established  1910.  WHITE  O \K 
FARM,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


SELL  OR  LEASE — 7-rooin  house 
suitable  for  poultry.  JOSEPH 
Thiells,  New  York. 


and  acreage 
CHRISTIE, 


i  .\RM.  o0  acres:  3  acres  wood:  Northeastern 

Pennsylvania:  7-room  house,  big  barn:  3iA 
miles  to  station;  live  business  town;  healthv 
pleasant  location;  price  $1,250.  E.  HOGAN’ 
Wyalnsing,  Pa. 


POT  LTRY  FARM,  equipped:  thirteen  aeres; 

boarding  house:  location,  foot  of  Catskill  Mts 
Price  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  5121,  care  Rurai 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  as  farm  manager.  Ameri¬ 
can;  married;  life  time  experience:  familiar 
with  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  crops  and 
Stock:  can  make  butter  and  test  milk:  best  of 
references.  J.  W.  SLOAN,  North  Bennington, 
\  ermont. 


WAN !  ED  Position  as  farm  or  estate  superin¬ 
tendent  by  a  thoroughly  experienced,  compe¬ 
tent.  middle-aged  Scotchman:  small  family;  best 
of  references;  at  liberty  now.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — To  rent  small  farm  near  school  where 

women  can  make  living.  ADVERTISER  5113. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


bridge.  Md.:  25  clear.  50  wood,  rest  pasture- 
seven-room  house;  large  barn,  small  barn,  corn 
house,  chicken  house,  wagon  shed,  large  work¬ 
shop,  garage,  meat  house:  all  in  good  condition- 
rwo  wells;  some  fruit,  figs;  clay  subsoil;  wheat’, 
corn,  oats,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  asparagus,  clover 
hav  etc.;  beautiful  water  view;  mild  climate; 
aa  r  mile  water  front:  plenty  oysters,  fish  crabs 
wild  duck,  quail,  rabbits:  price  $6,000:  terms 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  5115,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IT  T.T.Y  EQT  IPPUD  and  well-advertised  poultry 
farm;  Jersey:  no  live  stock:  everything  ready 
for  1919  season:  particulars  on  application. 
ADVERTISER  5075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  New  York  farm;  ISO  acres- 
good  land:  good  buildings.  ADVERTISER  5056 
care  Rural  New -York -r. 


IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM  for  sale— 11  acres; 

located  in  Tioga  County,  X.  Y. :  good  S-room 
house.  TI.  M.  KEYSKIl,  512  William  Street, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


POI  I'TRY  FARM  for  sale  in  Connecticut:  com¬ 
plete  modern  equipment  for  2.000  fowls;  Mam¬ 
moth  incubator,  brooders,  running  water:  65 
‘fres,  level:  grows  wheat,  corn,  oats.  Alfalfa, 
iruit:  farm  machinery,  reaper  and  binder:  two 
horses,  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  cows.  1.00  Leghorn 
layers:  large  manufacturing  cities  nearby  take 
all  produce:  this  is  not  an  abandoned  farm,  but 
a  business  proposition  in  full  operation;  $15,000 
for  farm,  stock,  tools,  feed  and  good  will. 
ADVERTISER  5Q60.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT — Farm,  over  two  hundred  acres,  with¬ 
in  l.»0  miles  of  New  York:  fortv  acres  under 
cultivation:  seventy  wire  fenced:  well  watered: 
woods:  pasture:  good  buildings:  owner  will  take 
rent  in  milk,  cream,  butter,  eggs,  wood  and 
work.  ADVERTISER  5092.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOt  LI  RA  and  fruit  business  for  sale:  poultry 
houses  located  in  five-acre  bearing  apple  or¬ 
chard:  on  interurhan  line,  near  Gary;  good  local 
market  and  shipping  facilities.  A.  J.  HAR- 
RER.  Crown  Point.  Ind.,  It.  3.  Rox  39. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 25  aeres:  good  loam,  with 
clay  subsoil;  near  station.  J.  F.  WESTCOTT 
Elmer.  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  father  and  son  want  to  rent, 
on  shares,  April  first,  an  equipped  dairy  farm, 
carrying  not  less  than  25  good  cows  and  4  good 
horses;  both  men  are  up-to-date  farmers,  and 
son  is  college  graduate:  can  furnish  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  50S7,  care  Rural  N'ew- 
YorDar. 


WANTED — Farm  in  New  Jersey;  on  good  road; 

loss  than  100  acres:  must  he  level  and  mod¬ 
erately  good  land:  give  description,  location  and 
price  in  first.  letter.  BOX  45.  Rlackstono.  Vn. 


OWNER  20-aere  farm,  near  New  York  and 
other  good  markets,  equipped  with  stock  and 
first-class  modern  buildings,  wishes  to  sell  or 
will  consider  exxehange  for  large  farm  adapted 
to  general  farming  or  dairying:  equity  $12,000; 
correspondence  invited.  ADVERTISER  5140, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


with  house  on,  suitable  for  trucking,  in  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey:  price  reasonable;  prices  aerea"e 
and  particulars  by  first  letter.  SAKAGUCHI 
-41  N.  lltli  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LET— 300  aeres  and  30-room 

hotel  at  the  seashore.  OWNER.  Box  194 
Lisbon  Falls.  Me. 


,  .  -  .  ' s - gram  ana 

dairy  farm,  lo  miles  from  Washington.  D.  C. 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia:  one-half"  mile  from 
Oakton :  trolley  station  on  corner  of  farm:  fertile 
soil:  train  to  Washington  every  hour:  fine  new 
Colonial  house,  nine  rooms:  Dot  and  cold  water 
two  bathrooms,  garage,  new  bank  barn,  silo  and 
all  other  necessary  buildings;  new  and  very  sub¬ 
stantial:  fine  location  and  beautiful  home  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  5117,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


BUCKWHEAT  EXTRACTED  HONEY  fob 
my  Station:  10-lb.  pails.  $2.35:  5-lb.  pails’. 
$1.25:  165-lb.  kegs.  19c  per  it).:  postpaid  in  2nd 
zone.  12  ibs..  $3.25:  3rd  zone,  $3.40.  R  VY  C 
WILCOX.  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 


M  AN  1  ED — Standing  timber  for  standard  cross 
ties  in  Stands  not  less  than  500.000  feet:  must 
be  close  to  railroad  and  preferably  on  N  Y  C 
or  C.  X.  K  WARD  CARPENTER  &  CO.,  Inc.! 
Tarrvtown.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cyphers  240-egg  incubator.  $20’ 
Prairie  State,  240-egg.  S20;  Prairie  State  390- 
W.  WALLACE,  Pleasantville, 


COTTAGE  CHEESE — Freshly  made:  parcel  post 
prepaid  second1  zone;  pound  package  for  quar¬ 
ter  dollar.  BROADMEADOW  FARM,  Rahway. 


EXPERT  incubator  and  baby  chick  man  wants 
position  large  Leghorn  farm.  ADVERTISER 
513S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap:  seven  brooder  stoves.  NT,'W- 
towns,  Candee,  Ideal;  20  Cyphers  adaptable 
hovers:  complete,  $4  apiece.  SUNXYSIDE 

POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill,  New  Jersey. 


W  ANTED — One  or  two  second-hand  Cyphers  in¬ 
cubators;  390-egg  capacity:  state  year  of 
make,  condition  and  lowest  price.  JOHN  W 
AXGEI.L,  East  Setanket,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 


I  OR  SALE — One  Keystone  four-hole  corn  sheller 
in  first-class  order:  practically  new.  and  has 
not  shelled  100  bushels  of  corn.  For  full  Infor¬ 
mation  apply  to  JOHN  A.  COUNCILMAN 
Glyndon,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Alle.  Co.. 

N.  Y.,  consisting  of  138  aeres:  very  pleasant 
location  and  productive:  fine  new  buildings.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  22,  Centerville,  Alle.  Co.,  X  Y. 


141tj-ACRE  FARM  for  sale:  six-room  house; 

well  water,  barn,  henhouse:  all  in  good  condi¬ 
tion:  10  miles  to  Newburgh;  9’-\  is  State  road; 
price  $2,500;  apples,  grapes,  cherries,  strawber¬ 
ries:  Si. 500  cash:  balance  mortgage.  Owner, 
L.  SCHLEY.  WaUkill.  N.  Y„  R.  F.  D.  2. 


FOR  SALE — Pilot  Knot  farm  of  80  acres:  one 
mile  from  railway  station:  ideal  site  for  sani¬ 
tarium  and  best  fruit  and  truck  location  in  this 
section;  bargain  if  taken  soon.  W.  D.  GIBSON, 
Owner,  Hill  Top,  Ark. 


MODERN  running,  paying  poultry  farm.  5  acres; 

fully  equipped:  850  purebred1  White  Leghorns: 
laying  bouses  accommodate  1.400:  brooder  houses, 
incubators,  etc:  house.  7  rooms,  bath,  city  water, 
gas.  ’phone,  all  conveniences:  must  leave  town; 
$8,500;  easy  terms.  E.  A.  GERKEN.  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE,  BY  OWNER — One  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  120-acre  farms  in  Massachusetts;  perfect 
location,  with  trolleys.  State  road,  electricity, 
etc.;  only  one  mile  from  large  town;  two-family 
house  and  other  buildings  in  good  repair;  dairy; 
poultry;  market  gardening:  large  four-year-old 
fruit  orchard;  plenty  of  hay.  wood  and-  pasture: 
■  -are  offering:  send  for  illustrated  descriptive 
ler.  HERBERT  n.  ANDERSON.  Ware,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Moline  Universal  Tractor,  Model  p- 
new  last  Spring;  complete  equipment:  in  good 
condition:  bargain  if  sold  at  once.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5112,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAY  WAN  1'ED — No.  1  and  No.  2  Timothy  and 
No.  1  mixed  Timothy  and  clover;  quote  best 
price  f.  o.  h.  cars,  and  state  size  of  bales;  also, 
ash.  oak  and  other  hardwood  lumber.  L.  NATEL- 
SON.  Wo' idbritlge.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  exchange  selected  shell  oysters, 
fresh  from  the  beds;  real  sea  food,  for  No.  1 
apples:  barrel  for  barrel,  or  shucked  solid*  meats: 
write  for  prices  and  particulars.  WM.  LORD. 
East  New  Market.  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 1.200  Candee  incubator,  in  first- 
class  condition.  $125.00  (crated);  one  New¬ 
town  brooder  house  stove,  with  manifolds,  com¬ 
plete,  $20;  one  Hall  brooder  house  stove,  with 
manifolds,  complete,  $35:  these  goods  are  all  in 
first-class  condition.  II.  F.  SHINOSKE,  Eagle- 
vllle  Sanatorium,  Eagleville,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE — An  8-16  Chase  tractor,  with  exten¬ 
sion  rims,  field  lugs;  also  three-bottom  12-in. 
plows,  “Oliver;”  all  in  good  condition:  new  last 
year:  price  $1,000  for  outfit;  reason  for  selling 
want  larger  one.  IVAN  F.  PHELPS,  Box  70. 
Pembroke.  N.  Y. 

Other  Classified  Advertisements  will 
be  found  on  page  201. 


urpee’s 


Seeds 


Grow 

ROOT  CROPS 

Root  Crops  are  easy  to  grow.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  vegetables 
for  the  home  garden.  They  grow  closely  together  and  ptoduce  the  most 
food  value  per  square  inch.  Root  Crops  contain  mineial  salts  and  a  high 
percentage  of  sugar  and  starch. 

Root  Crops  can  be  had  throughout  the  entire  summei  and 
they  can  be  easily  stored  for  winter  use.  Root  Crops  are  most 
popular  because  of  their  economy  and  great  food  value. 

With  each  Collection  listed  below  we  include  the  Burpee 
Leaflet  on  “How  to  Grow  Root  Crops”: 

Economy  Collection  of  Root  Crops ,  25c 

This  Economy  Collection  contains  one  packet  each  of  the  following  most 
popular  of  all  Root  Crops  for  the  home  garden  : 

Radish,  Scarlet  Burton 
Turnip,  Purple-Top  White  Globe 
Ruta  Baga,  Purple-Top  Yellow 


Beet,  Burpee’s  Dark  Stinson 
Carrot,  Danvers  Half-Long 
Onion,  Prizetaker 

The  Economy  Collection  will  be 
mailed  to  your  door  for  25c 


Five  Economy  Collections  (to  sepa¬ 
rate  addresses  if  desired)  for  $  1 .00 


Beet,  Burpee’s  Extra  Early 
Beet,  Burpee’s  Columbia 
Beet,  Early  Model 
Carrot,  Early  Golden  Ball 
Carrot,  Cliantenay 
Carrot,  Danvers  Half  Long 
Celeriac 


Radish,  White  Chinese 

Salsify,  Mammoth  Sandwich  Island 

Turnip,  Purple-Top  Strap-Leaf 

Turnip,  White  Globe 

Ruta  Baga,  Im.  Purple-Top  Yellow 

Florence  Fennel 


Food  Value  Collection  of  Root  Crops  $1.00 

This  Food  Value  Collection  contains  all  the  Root  Crops  best  suited  for  the 
home  garden.  It  contains  the  Burpee  Cultural  Leaflet  on  Root  Crops  and  one 
packet  each  of  the  following  varieties: 

Kohl  Rabi,  Early  White  Vienna 
Onion,  Prizetaker 
Onion,  Red  Wethersfield 
Onion,  White  Portugal 
Parsnip,  Guernsey 
Radish,  Scarlet  Button 
Radish,  Icicle 

The  Food  Value  Collection  will  give  you  fresh  Root  Crops  all  summer  and  Root  Crops  to  store  for  winter  use. 
If  purchased  separately  this  Collection  would  cost  you  $1.75.  It  will  be  mailed  to  your  door  complete  roi  $1.00 

Burpee’s  Annual  for  191V 

Annual  is  a  complete  guide  for  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  garden.  It  contains  an 
tpter  on  EDIBLE  SEEDS,  ROOT  CROPS,  and  GREENS  and  SALADS.  And 
perhaps  most  delicious  of  all,  are  the  Vh.GEI  ABLE  FRUIT.  S. 

Annual  is  considered  the  leading  American  Seed  Catalog.  It  will  be  mailed  to 
apon  request.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  A  post  card  will  do. 
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Will  British  Pedigree  Pigs  be  Wanted  for 
Improving  American  Herds  After 
the  War? 

IXED  TYPES. — American  farmers  have  always 
relied  upon  British  breeders  to  supply  the  foun¬ 
tainheads  for  their  live  stock  improvement  activities. 
The  word  “imported”  prefixed  to  an  animal's  name, 
means  a  great  deal  to  our  stockmen,  for  they  know 
that  the  foreign  breeder  does  not  meddle  with  nor 
mingle  together  a  number  of  breeds  and  types,  but 
rather  chooses  the  one  breed  that  has  been  developed 
within  his  district,  and  probably  on  this  particular 
farm,  for  generations,  thus  making  it  possible  to  in¬ 
sure  prepotency  and  a  definite  fixation  of  type  and 
breed- character  so  essential  in  constructive  breeding 


maintain  and  improve  her  flocks,  herds  and  studs. 

THE  AMERICAN  LARD  HOG.— When  it  comes  to 
pork  production  it  is  admittedly  true  that  the  corn- 
belt  farmer  has  established  a  type  of  lard  hog  espe¬ 
cially  suited  for  converting  corn  into  pork  at  a  profit, 
and  naturally  this  type  of  animal  is  substantially 
different  from  specimens  popular  in  Great  Britain, 
where  homegrown  corn  is  not  available,  and  where 
the  pigs  must  be  fed  chiefly  upon  dairy  by-products, 
supplemented  with  cereal,  grains  and  forage.  The 
American  hog  stands  in  a  class  by  itself,  largely  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  developed  to  meet  a  peculiar  de¬ 
mand  that  lias  confronted  the  American  farmer, 
whereby  he  has  resolved  to  produce  a  meat-making 
machine  that  will  serve  as  a  transfer  agent  for  his 
corn,  barley,  middlings  and  tankage.  Nevertheless, 


type  of  animal  whose  feeding  qualities  have  not  been 
checkmated  as  a  result  of  in-and-in  breeding,  and 
whose  prolificacy  will  be  maintained  to  such  a  degree 
that  there  will  be  no  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
pigs  yielded  from  successive  matings. 

LIMITING  FACTORS  IN  PORK  PRODUCTION. 
■ — There  are  four  limiting  factors  in  pork  production, 
namely:  Sanitation,  prolificacy,  early  maturity  and 
feeding  qualities.  With  our  pasture  facilities  and 
the  increased  use  of  forage  crops,  our  problems  in 
sanitation  are  being  met  and  solved,  yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  continued  and  repeated  usage  of 
hog  cholera  serum  and  virus  has  depleted  certain  es¬ 
sential  qualities  in  herds  where  it  is  constantly  being 
injected.  Many  progressive  breeders  share  in  the 
belief  that  there  are  certain  limitations  to  its  value, 


A  Hunch  of  Swine  at  Pant  are.  Turning  .1 1  '<>1  fa  into  I’ork,  and  Getting  No  me  Fun  Out  of  the  Job  as  They  Go  Along.  Fig.  52 


operations.  Our  flock-masters  realize  what  the  Eng- 
Ush  shepherd  has  achieved  in  perfecting  the  form 
and  function  of  the  modern  breeds  of  sheep;  our 
cattle  breeders  apprec  i:e  the  marked  and  consis¬ 
tent  improvements  that  are  constantly  crowning  the 
efforts  of  the  British  nerdsmen,  and  bravely  risked 
the  submarine  peril  in  order  that  imported  sires  and 
matrons  might  continue  to  improve  our  herds,  and 
thus  encourage  the  breeding  fraternity  to  cling  per¬ 
sistently  to  the  perfected  type  of  the  Smithfield  or 
Royal  pattern,  while  from  the  very  outset,  our  breed- 
t  rs  of  draft  horses  have  insisted  that  regular  im¬ 
portations  be  made,  and  are  still  firm  in  their  con¬ 
viction  that  the  successful  American  breeder  must 
continue  to  follow  the  British  studs,  and  to  depend 
even  more  upon  imported  sires  for  seed  stock. 
Surely  our  progressive  farmers  will  always  turn  to 
England  for  a  generous  percentage  of  new  blood  to 


certain  of  our  constructive  breeders  of  swine  are 
restless.  They  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  popular 
blood  lines  in  America  are  becoming  more  or  less 
infused;  that  inbreeding — yes,  incestuous  mating — 
is  indulged  in  by  a  great  many  swine  breeders,  and 
that  as  a  result  of  the  continuation  of  this  practice 
they  are  bound  to  encounter  shy  breeders,  small  lit¬ 
ters  and  a  depletion  of  constitutional  vigor  and  vital¬ 
ity.  Mc-re  type  without  scale  is  priceless  folly. 

INTRODUCED  BLOOD  LINES. — The  American 
stockman  can  scarcely  match  wits  with  the  clever 
English  breeder  when  it  comes  to  drawing  the  line, 
and  halting  at  the  exact  spot  where  the  mating  of 
animals  closely  related  should  cease.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  farsighted  swine 
breeder  will  see  his  way  clear  to  introduce  blood 
lines  from  England  that  will,  rejuvenate  his  herd, 
and  thus  enable  him  still  further  to  perpetuate  that 


and  that  immunity  should  be  perpetuated  by  means 
of  developing  a  hardy,  vigorous  animal,  by  adopting 
modern  methods  in  feeding  and  management,  rather 
than  by  relying  upon  the  protective  agency  of  a 
manufactured  product  Here  again  the  imported 
animal  would  find  an  important  function  to  per¬ 
form.  and  much  might  be  gained  from  the  infusion. 

SIZE  OF  LITTERS.— As  far  as  the  size  of  the  lit¬ 
ters  is  concerned,  let  us  admit  that  the  fecundity  of 
the  English  brood  sow  excels  that  possessed  by  the 
average  brood  sow  in  the  corn  belt.  Naturally  our 
market  requirements  demanding  early  maturity  have 
shortened  the  growing  period  of  our  animals,  and 
literally  the  fattening  period  now  begins  before  the 
pig  is  born.  The  English  breeder  has  never  prac¬ 
ticed  such  vices.  He  makes  a  fair  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  growing  and  fattening  periods,  and  is  a  patron 
of  the  practice  whereby  it  is  his  job  to  grow  a 
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frame  on  his  animals  before  the  problems  of  cov¬ 
ering  this  frame  with  flesh  is  encountered.  If  the 
introduction  of  British  blood  lines  into  our  herds 
would  temper  and  regulate  the  size  of  the  litters 
produced  without  modifying  too  greatly  the  age  of 
maturity,  this  alone  would  justify  the  extensive  use 
of  imported  sires. 

AMERICAN  BREEDS.— It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  there  are  several  breeds  of  swine  in 
America  that  are  not  popular  in  Britain.  The  Duroc 
Jersey,  the  Chester  White,  the  Poland  China  and 
the  Hampshire  are  all  distinctly  American  products, 
the  Berkshire,  the  Yorkshire  and  the  Tamworth  be¬ 
ing  the  major  breeds  that  trace  to  English  origin. 
For  the  past  several  years  a  few  Berkshire  breeders 
have  been  using  imported  sires  with  only  limited 
success,  and  the  Yorkshires  and  Tamworths  are 
largely  confined  to  sections  of  the  country  outside  of 
the  corn  belt  where  butter  is  produced,  and  where 
the  skim-milk  and  buttermilk  is  available  for  finish¬ 
ing  the  bacon  type  of  hog.  We  must  appreciate  also, 
that  the  feeders’  popular  selection  is  not  the  Berk¬ 
shire  nor  the  Yorkshire,  nor  the  Tamworth,  but 
rather  the  Duroc  Jersey  or  the  rolaiul  China,  if  we 
accept  as  a  determining  basis  the  relative  percentage 
of  fat  hogs  of  the  various  breed  identities  that  are 
rounded  up  by  the  packers  at  the  leading  stock 
yards. 

CHANGES  IN  POPULARITY. — Tt  is  indeed  re¬ 
markable  to  note  the  rather  extraordinary  changes 
that  have  been  made  throughout  whole  districts  in 
the  corn  belt  within  the  last  few  years  in  selecting 
the  feeder  type  of  hog  that  is  believed  best  suited  to 
their  own  use.  Each  breed  has  had  a  popular  craze, 
and  in  turn  has  been  discarded  for  failing  to  per¬ 
sistently  qualify  as  the  most  economical  agency. 
For  years  the  Poland  China  predominated,  yet  when 
early  maturing  qualities  were  emphasized  to  such  a 
degree  that  small  weak  litters  were  forced  upon  the 
fraternity,  this  breed  lost  favor  and  following.  The 
Berkshires  at  this  stage  were  eagerly  sought  after, 
being  more  prolific  and  yielding  a  carcass  of  leaner 
meat  and  less  offal,  but  when  it  was  determined  that 
they  did  not  possess  the  feeding  qualities  desired, 
and  that  their  growing  period  was  too  extended  and 
their  fattening  period  less  exact,  they  were  grad¬ 
ually  cast  aside.  The  Duroc  Jersey  and  the  Chester 
White  had  persistently  gained  in  numbers  and  in 
popularity  during  this  era,  and  the  red  hog  is  today 
far  and  away  the  most  popular  pig  in  America  as  a 
feeder  and  producer  of  pork  products.  The  Poland 
China  breed  has  regained  much  of  its  former  popu¬ 
larity  through  the  modification  in  type  resulting  in 
the  so-called  “Big  Type  Poland.”  and  it  is  difficult 
to  wean  the  farmer  from  a  breed  of  swine  possessing 
such  remarkable  feeding  and  fleshing  qualities. 

IMPROVING  THE  AMERICAN  TYPE.— It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  that  if  the  English  breeder  of  swine 
can  prove  to  the  American  stockman  that  an  infus¬ 
ion  of  his  blood  lines  will  re-establish  popularity  and 
efficiency  in  any  one  of  the  breeds  that  have  stalled 
by  the  wayside,  he  will  at  once  engage  a  generous 
patronage,  for  the  cycle  of  popularity  in  breeds  is 
constantly  revolving  in  America,  and  does  not  sta¬ 
bilize  itself  as  it  does  in  England.  The  American 
farmer  is  keen  enough  to  appreciate  the  notable 
achievements  of  British  breeders,  yet  somehow  he 
has  always  felt  that  the  American  type  of  hog  was 
superior  to  the  British  type,  and  that  this  one  breed 
of  live  stock  is  quite  distinctly  an  American  product 
and  so  far  he  has  been  rather  slow  in  introducing 
imported  seed  stock  in  his  swine-breeding  operations. 
For  this  reason,  relatively  few  importations  have 
been  made,  and  our  stockmen  have  not  felt  the  need 
of  new  blood,  perhaps  because  the  industry  was 
clearly  profitable,  and  competition  did  not  require 
them  to  scan  the  horizon  for  new  ideas  and  ad¬ 
vanced  practices.  I  believe  the  American  type  of 
lard  hog  would  find  favor  in  England,  and  predict 
that  the  red  hog  will  invade  the  black  and  white  hog 
district,  and  that  American  breeders  who  continue 
to  produce  the  same  breeds  of  swine  that  hold  forth 
in  England  will  gladly  turn  to  British  pedigree  pigs 
for  improving  their  herds. 

Possibly  the  new  era  following  the  war  will  modify 
previous  objections,  and  surely  some  of  the  Yankee 
soldiers  will  bring  back  definite  ideas  as  far  as  Eng¬ 
lish  pork  production  is  concerned,  that  will  have  a 
distinct  bearing  and  influence  upon  their  practices 
when  they  return  to  our  farms.  Let  us  hope  that 
nothing  will  be  left  undone  that  might  increase  the 
popularity  or  the  efficiency  of  that  animal,  the  pig. 
that  has  enriched  more  American  farmers  than  any 
other  animal,  and  whose  ability  to  serve  as  an  effi¬ 
cient  transfer,  machine  ranks  second  only  to  the  dairy 

f.  c.  M. 
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Artificial  Lights  and  the  Hen 

I  have  seen  at  times  pointers  on  the  care  of  poultry. 
The  one  that  I  took  notice  of  more  than  any  of  the 
others  was  installing  lights  in  the  poultry  house  _  to 
make  the  days  longer,  in  the  Winter,  with  the  intention 
of  increasing  the  egg  yield.  It  takes  so  many  hours 
for  a  hen  or  a  pullet  to  form  an  egg,  and  the  hen  or 
pullet  will  not  lay  till  the  egg  is  perfect.  The  light  will 
not  change  the  nature  of  the  chicken.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  feed  that  goes  to  making  eggs,  and 
to  keep  the  bird  healthy  and  strong.  It  is  the  same 
with  a  beast  and  a  man.  If  you  work  a  beast  or  man 
10  to  15  hours  a  week  overtime  he  will  soon  be  run 
down  and  weak  ;  same  with  a  hen  or  pullet.  There  is 
so  much  time  for  work  and  so  much  for  rest..  Can 
anyone  explain  to  me  how  they,  can  gain  anything  by 
increasing  the  length  of  the  day  in  the  henhouse?  How 
long  does  it  take  to  manufacture  an  egg?  If  a  man 
tends  to  his  chickens  in  the  right  way.  from  seven  A.  M. 
till  4  :30  1’.  M.,  gives  them  the  best,  of  feed,  grit,  shells, 
charcoal  and  fresh  lukewarm  water  twice  a  day,  and 
keeps  the  poultry-house  clean  and  also  chickens  free 


Seeds  Sown  in  Plant  Bed.  Fig.  53.  (See  Page  209) 

from  lice  and  mites,  he  will  receive  his  reward  in  eggs, 
without  going  to  the  expense  of  lighting  his  poultry- 
house  and  making  more  work  for  himself  or  his  help. 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  moxroe  reeves. 

WHETHER  or  not  Mr.  Reeves  is  under  tlie 
impression  that  the  lights  cause  the  hens  to 
lay  at  night  as  well  as  day  I  cannot  determine. 
From  his  statement  “it  takes  so  many  hours  for  a 
hen  or  pullet  to  form  an  egg,”  I  think  he  is.  That 
was  the  impression  formed  in  this  vicinity  when  I 
first  used  the  lights.  Several  persons  asked  me  if 
my  hens  were  really  laying  two  eggs  per  day.  This 
of  course  is  absurd. 

He  states  that  “a  certain  amount  of  food  is  used 
for  eggs  and  to  keep  the  bird  healthy  and  strong.” 
Certainly  there  is  a  large  amount  of  food  used  for 
bodily  maintenance  in  the  Winter,  and  as  bodily 
maintenance  comes  first  it  is  only  the  surplus  that 
can  be  used  for  eggs,  and  it  is  to  got  this  surplus 


Effect  af  Top-dressing  on  Wheat.  Fig.  o.'i 

that  wc  use  the  lights.  I  know  by  observation  that 
liens  going  to  roost  at  4  :30  or  5:00  I’.  M.  with  a  full 
crop  will  have  the  digestive  organs  practically 
empty'  by  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
This  leaves  three  or  four  hours  for  the  hen  to  wait 
until  daybreak  to  obtain  food;  meanwhile  the  giz¬ 
zard  is  empty,  and  the  hen  deprived  of  heat  obtained 
from  the  muscular  energy  of  this  organ  must  draw 
on  her  store  of  fat  for  warmth.  It  was  this  con¬ 
dition  that  led  me  to  use  lights.  By  lighting  the 
coops  at  4  A.  M.  the  hens  are  able  to  get  their  supply 
of  food  and  exercise  when  otherwise  they  would  be 
shivering  on  the  roost  waiting  for  daylight. 

He  also  states  a  hen  cannot  increase  her  egg 
yield,  because  it  is  against  nature.  Now  I  take 
exception  to  this,  for  the  original  jungle  fowl  laid 
about  13  eggs  and  then  proceeded  to  hatch  them, 
and  perhaps  did  this  a  couple  of  times  a  year.  Now 
compare  this  with  our  present-day  strains,  laying 
well  over  200  eggs  per  year.,  Have  we  not  increased 
her  yield?  An  individual  hen  is  capable  of  producing 
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just  so  many  eggs,  some  more,  some  less,  but  are 
we  able  to  reach  this  limit  of  capacity  without  a 
little  pushing?  I  think  not.  As  for  the  hours  of 
rest,  a  hen  naturally  works  about  15 Vj  hours  per 
day  in  Summer,  while  with  the  lights  in  Winter  she 
works  only  12y»,  leaving  11  hours  for  rest,  which 
I  think  is  ample.  wm.  v.  r.  case. 

New  York. 


Effect  of  Top-dressing  Wheat 

HERE  has  been  some  discussion  about  the  profit 
in  top-dressing  Winter  wheat  with  manure. 
Some  farmers  report  no  benefit  to  the  wheat,  but 
most  of  them  agree  that  the  seeding  of  grass  and 
clover  is  greatly  improved.  The  picture  at  Fig.  54 
shows  this  in  a  striking  way.  The  dark  space  in  the 
wheat  shows  the  young  clover  as  it  appeared  after 
the  grain  was  cut.  This  dark  part  also  shows  where 
the  top-dressing  with  manure  came  to  an  end.  Be¬ 
side  it,  as  we  can  see  in  the  picture,  there  is  little 
or  no  clover — not  enough  to  show  any  color  in  the 
wheat.  This  shows  it  plainly,  and  every  farmer 
knows  the  importance  of  pushing  the  clover  crop 
along. 


Two  Sides  of  the  Farm  Problem 

T  is  hard  for  the  average  reader  to  imagine  half 
the  plans  that  are  being  proposed  in  the  great 
national  desire  to  bring  land  and  the  man  together. 
The  ending  of  the  war  has  brought  all  sorts  of 
schemes  to  the  surface.  Land  owners  seem  to  think 
there  will  be  a  “boom”  in  real  estate  values,  and 
they  want  to  sell.  Others  want  help  in  working  large 
tracts  of  land,  and  will  make  liberal  terms.  Work¬ 
men,  men  in  towns,  want  to  get  back  in  the  country 
as  land  owners.  Tenants  and  former  hired  men  have 
the  same  desire  and  they,  with  many  of  the  soldiers, 
are  looking  for  places  where  character  and  industrj 
will  serve  as  assets.  Everyone,  except  the  long¬ 
headed  and  practical  farmers  seems  to  think  that 
farming  offers  unlimited  opportunity  for  anyone 
who  knows  anything  about  the  business.  On  one 
thing,  at  least,  sensible  people  are  coming  to  agree. 
The  land  now  available  for  use  in  the  old  settled 
part  of  the  country  should  be  utilized  before  labor 
and  money  are  spent  on  the  Western  deserts  or  un¬ 
available  swamps.  Let  any  increase  of  food  be  pro¬ 
duced  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  present 
thickly  settled  districts.  We  want  to  print  two 
letters  here — just  at  hand.  They  are  typical  of  two 
distinct  efforts  to  bring  land  and  the  man  together. 
The  first  is  from  a  man  with  the  needed  farming 
outfit,  but  lacking  the  labor: 

I  have  noticed  that  you  take  an  interest  in  your  sub¬ 
scribers  and  help  them  in  their  difficulties,  so  now  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  for  a  little  of  your  help.  I  have  a 
large  farm  in  Southern  Maryland,  on  the  Potomac  River ; 
700  acres  of  cleared  land,  and  no  one  to  work  this 
farm  for  me.  The  land  is  fertile,  good  hay',  and  small 
grain  farm,  besides  corn.  Plenty  of  room  to  raise  all 
kinds  of  stock  ,  large  fields  that  can  be  worked  by  trac¬ 
tors.  Of  course,  this  land  has  only  been  partially  cul¬ 
tivated  for  a  number  of  years  on  account  of  scarcity  of 
competent  farm  help.  This  is  just  a  good  chance  for  a 
man  who  is  interested  to  build  up  and  improve.  What  I 
would  like  would  be  a  hard-working  practical  farmer 
who  would  be  willing  to  take  this  place  now',  with  the 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  that  are  on  the  place,  and  acces¬ 
sary  machinery,  and  work  uo,  adding  more  as  tln#place 
yields  enough  to  pay  for  same.  Either  marriet^pr  sin¬ 
gle  co-tenant,  taking  share  crops.  We  ar*^^^  miles 
from  the  boat  wharf,  but  sailboats  can  laj^Pm  a  num¬ 
ber  of  places  along  the  creek  shore.  Tigris  work  for 
a  man  every  day  in  the  year.  I  have  8(a,  acres  of  tim¬ 
ber  to  be  cut,  and  about  150  acres  marshes  which  bring 
in  quite  a  sum.  o.  D.  w. 

Charles  Co.,  l  id. 

Now  follows  an  entirely  different  proposition  from 
a  man  who  desires  to  start  a  community  enterprise. 
We  print  these  as  evidence  of  the  many  plans  which 
are  being  suggested  for  starting  farm  operations. 
Could  these  two  propositions  be  combined?  If  not, 
what  is  the  reason?  In  theory  the  community  plan 
would  seem  about  ideal,  but  though  it.  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  again  and  again,  there  are  few'  if  any  su> 
cessful  communities  left.  Perhaps  the  war  has  made 
it  possible. 

Your  editorial  on  the  soldiers  and  the  land  occasions 
this  letter.  A  friend  and  I  arc  discussing  a  community 
proposition.  He  has  500  acres  in  Massachusetts,  be¬ 
tween  Springfield  and  Worcester.  It  belonged  to  his 
grandfather,  who  had  gone  into  beef  raising  when  West¬ 
ern  competition  put  him  out  of  business.  I  have  had  1!) 
years’  practical  experience  on  a  farm,  and  have  been 
purged  of  all  my  sentimental  delusions  about  farming. 
But  I  have  the  capital  to  join  a  community  enterprise; 
I  believe  in  land  ;  I  have  four  children,  some  of  whom  I 
would  like  to  be  settled  on  the  land,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  my  home  with  such  a  one. 

With  these  two  interests  to  btnld  on,  is  it  not  possible 
to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  soldiers  and  others  to  form 
•i  thoroughly  sound  and  strong  community  corporation 
to  establish  a  going  enterprise?  Successful  farming  de¬ 
mands  long  credit  financing.  In  promoting  such  a 
scheme  we  would  need  the  advice  of  an  expert  in  finance; 
in  soils,  in  markets,  in  farm  engineering,  and  in  com¬ 
munity  welfare.  Could  not  The  R.  N.-Y.  bring  some 
such  collection  of  interests  together  for  a  conference? 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  tiios.  j.  lloyd. 
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Fruits  for  Northern  New  York 

We  are  interested  in  the  suggestion  of  100  apple  trees 
for  every  farm.  Our  farm  is  located  in  the  highest  part 
of  Lewis  County.  We  would  appreciate  your  advice  as 
to  what  kind  of  trees  would  be  best  suited  to  that  cli¬ 
mate.  F.  D. 

Lyons  Falls,  X.  Y. 

TIIE  great  drawback  to  fruit  growing  in  Northern 
New  York  is  the  extreme  cold  of  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  thermometer  often  goes  down  to  25  de¬ 
grees  below  zero,  and  sometimes  lower.  This  causes 
Winter  injury  to  trunk  and  crotches  of  even  hardy 
varieties.  Trees  in  this  locality  should  he  planted  on 
a  suitable  site,  and  proper  cultural  methods  used  in 
order  to  carry  them  safely  through  the  Winter.  The 
following  varieties  have  been  extensively  grown  in 
this  section,  and  when  properly  cared  for  produce 
very  fine  fruit.  The  list  P  prepared  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  farm  home  orchard :  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  Red  Astrachan,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  St. 
Lawrence,  Wealthy,  Fameuse  or  Snow,  McIntosh, 
Bethel,  Northwestern  Greening. 

For  commercial  planting  I  would  recommend 
Wealthy  and  McIntosh.  Fameuse  is  included  in  this 
list,  as  it  is  very  popular  with  the  people  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  However,  I  consider  McIntosh  a  better  apple  in 
all  respects.  There  are  two  local  varieties  grown 
in  St.  Lawrence  County  known  as  Stone  and  Limber- 
twig.  They  look  very  much  alike,  and  have  been 
confused  together.  In  the  local  market  they  always 
sell  as  Stone.  Some  of  the  farmers  around  Canton 
who  claim  they  know  the  two  varieties  apart  say 
that  Limbertwig  is  a  better  apple  than  Stone,  since 
it  is  a  better  keeper  and  not  as  sweet.  Both  these 
varieties  are  seedlings  of  either  Bethel  or  Blue 
Pearmain.  which  ^liey  resemble.  Unfortunately, 
nurserymen  do  not  carry  them  in  stock,  although 
they  would  be  exceedingly  good  varieties  for  this 
section. 

Wellington,  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station, 
writes  me  that  they  are  successful  in  growing  De¬ 
licious,  Winter  Banana  and  Jonathan  when  grafted 
on  hardy  stocks.  Their  climate  is  fully  as  severe  as 
ours.  I  intend  to  test  these  varieties  in  St.  Lawrence 
County,  but  include  them  only  as  worthy  of  trial. 
What  we  need  is  a  high  quality  red  Winter  variety, 
similar  to  Baldwin.  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing  and  Spy  are  not  included  in  this  list,  as  they  are 
not  hardy  enough.  I  find  some  Spies  in  this  section, 
but  the  trees  show  evidences  of  Winter  injury,  and 
the  fruit  is  not  of  high  quality. 

It  is  impossible  to  grow  peaches  in  the  North 
Country,  and  I  know  of  no  hardy  variety  of  pear. 

In  cherries  I  am  growing  Montmorency.  May  Duke 
and  Late  Duke.  In  plums,  French  Damson,  Moore's 
Arctic,  Lombard  and  Drop  d'Or.  The  last  named  va¬ 
riety  is  a  delicious  sweet  Damson,  but  unfortunately 
no  nurseryman  carries  it  in  stock.  k.  p.  a. 

Small  Orchard  for  Indiana 

I  NOTICED  your  note  on  “One  Hundred  Fruit 
Trees  on  Every  Farm.”  It  is  uniformly  the  case 
that  a  farmer  is  not  interested  in  raising  more  than 
enough  fruit  for  his  own  use.  Ordinarily,  he  is  not 
well  equipped  to  spray  and  care  for  an  orchard,  and 
considers  it  as  quite  an  undertaking  if  he  has  very 
much  of  it  to  do.  It  would  seem  logical,  then,  that 
as- we  all  agree  that  every  farmer  should  have  an 
orchard,  the  number  of  trees  be  cut  down  to  the 
smallest  number  which  would  furnish  an  adequate 
supply  for  the  farmers’  home  use.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  an  orchard  of  100  trees  is  just  the 
type  of  an  orcharu  "'at  is  too  small  to  pay  to  buy  a 
power  sprayer  and  too  m.:ge  to  care  for  efficiently 
with  a  barrel  pump.  The  result  has  been  that  even 
though  the  owner  sometimes  bought  a  spray  outfit, 
the  orchard  lias  been  finally  entirely  neglected  when 
it  comes  to  spraying,  and  you  must  acknowledge  that 
at  the  present  time  an  orchard  which  is  not  sprayed 
is  just  about  worthless  from  the  standpoint  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  the  following  list  as  large 
enough  for  the  ordinary  farmer:  Two  quince,  live 
■  cherry,  five  plum,  three  pear,  15  peach  and  20  apple 
trees,  the  varieties  in  each  case  to  be  selected  so 
there  will  be  a  succession  of  ripening  throughout  the 
Summer,  thereby  furnishing  as  long -a  season  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  each  fruit.  I  might  cite  the  example  of 
Fveritt  Newlin.  Hendricks  Co.,  Indiana,  who  has  a 
small  home  apple  orchard  of  20  trees.  This  orchard 
has  received  no  special  care  as  regards  soil  manage¬ 
ment.  and *has  been  in  sod  without  mulch  or  manure. 
In  1917  it  produced  170  bushels  of  apples,  which 
brought  a  gross  return  of  $191.25.  The  following 
year.  1918,  the  orchard  had  a  very  light  crop,  but  still 
produced  22  bushels  of  fruit,  which  was  enough  for 
Mr.  Nowlin’s  family.  With  a  little  extra  care  as  re¬ 
gards  soils,  this  22  bushels  could  have  probably 


been  increased  to  75  or  100.  In  addition  to  this  fact, 
it  took  Mr.  Newlin  only  about  three  hours  to  spray 
this  20-tree  orchard  each  spray,  and  I  fear  that  if  it 
had  been  50  trees  none  of  the  trees  would  have  been 


HalFs  Gold  Nugget,  Natural  Size.  Fig.  55 
(See  Next  Page) 


sprayed,  and  instead  of  getting  170  bushels  from  20 
trees  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  raised  10  or  15 
bushels  of  culls  from  the  50  trees.  I  think  every 
farm  should  have  a  small  orchard,  and  it  is  my  motto 


to  start  in  with,  that  every  farm  have  a  20- 
tree  apple  orchard  rather  than  every  farm  should 
have  100  fruit  trees.  You  will  note  that  my  total 
list  only  includes  50  trees,  which  is  just  half  the 
number  y  ou  recommend.  Having  worked  with  this 
problem  for  a  number  of  years  and  having  come  up 
against  a  great  many  of  the  farmers’  difficulties,  I 
am  simply  giving  you  the  result  of  this  work. 
Indiana.  c.  l.  Burkholder. 

The  Cost  of  Growing  Tomatoes 

I  SEND  herewith  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing  tomatoes  on  a  20-acre  field  on  our  farm  the 
past  Summer.  Most  of  the  figures  are  taken  from  a 
time  sheet  which  I  kept  for  a  part  of  the  year.  The 
lest  of  the  figures  are  careful  and  conservative  esti¬ 
mates  based  on  our  work  last.  Summer. 

I  find  the  feeling  very  strong  in  many  places  that 
the  canners  are  now  overstocked,  and  will  not  pay 
more  than  $25  next  Summer.  I  am  afraid  that  a  lot 
of  men  who  have  kept  no  cost  account,  but  who  had 
good  crops  of  tomatoes  last  Summer,  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  contract  for  $25  and  think  they  could  make  a 
lot  of  money.  Gloucester  County  costs  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

On  47  farms  there  were  404 U  acres  of  tomatoes  in 
1918.  Their  average  tonnage  was  5.9  tons  per  acre. 
The  five-year  average  for  this  county  is  4.5  tons  per 
acre.  T.ast  year  it  cost  on  an  average  $131.68  per 
acre  to  grow  this  crop,  which  makes  $23.33  per  ton. 
II  it  had  been  4^4  tons,  there  would  have  been  only 
the  picking  and  hauling  to  take  off.  and  the  cost 
would  have  been  over  $28  per  ton.  Cumberland 
County,  on  35  farms,  282 1 2  acres  of  tomatoes,  cost 
per  acre.  $123;  average  tonnage,  1918,  five  tons;  five- 
year  average,  four  tons. 

O11  one  10-acre  field  on  which  we  kept  account  we 
got  150  tons,  but  we  only  averaged  6.3  tons  per  acre 
on  the  25  acres  we  had  in  tomatoes,  which  would 
have  made  the  cost  $24  per  ton.  Taking  the  same 
proportion  of  this  year’s  crop  on  our  farm  as  on  the 
others,  we  find  what  we  can  expect  for  au  average 
crop  for  our  farm;  we  get  4.9  tons.  The  acre  cost 
would  vary  but  little,  so  the  ton  cost  would  go  up 
over  $30. 

I  believe  our  ground  is  better  than  much  of  the 
soil  in  our  county,  because  it  has  been  kept  in  sod 
more.  So  we  get  a  larger  tonnage  at  less  cost  than 
the  average,  yet  when  figured  on  an  average  crop  it 
is  costing  us  very  close  to  $30  more  per  ton.  I  firmly 
believe  if  we  can  get  the  farmers  well  organized, 
not  plan  to  grow  too  great  an  acreage,  that  we  can 
control  the  price.  If  we  could  do  as  well  as  the  Tri- 


State  Milk  Producers'  Association  has  done,  not  only 


for  the  farmer  but 

for  the  consumer.  I  believe  we 

should  do  a  great  deal  of  g 

ood. 

Cost  of  raising  19 

acres  of 

tomatoes 

on  Clover  Yallev 

Farm,  1918: 

Hah  »•*.- 

Man 

Horse 

Machine 

A 

Tractor 

Plowing . 

40 

.  . 

40 

40 

1 ‘lan  ting  . 

20 

40 

Disking.  harrowing 

(spike)  . 

20 

20 

20 

Marking  out . 

15 

28 

14 

Applying  fertilizer.  . 

30 

60 

60 

Setting  plants . 

150 

68 

34 

Spraying . 

40 

so 

40 

Two-horse  cultivator 

100 

ISO 

100 

One-horse  cultivator. 

160 

160 

16o 

Hoeing  . 

210 

Side  dressing . 

150 

Poisoning  bugs  . 

100 

Time  lost  at  canning 

house  . 

200 

Hauling  in  from  field 

200 

200 

200 

1,435 

816 

638 

60 

There  were  20  acres  in  this  field,  but  on  account  of 


<  Id  hedge  rows  and  a  lot  in  one  corner  with  a  house, 
I  have  called  it  19  acres. 


Total  cost  of  crop — 150  tons  sold. 

Plants  bought  .  $185.00 

Baskets,  600  at  9c .  54.00 

Fertilizer — 

614  tons,  4-10.  at  $45 .  292.00 

214  tons  nitrate,  at  $100 .  250.00 

Stalk  manure,  poor,  120  loads,  at  $2  .  240.00 

Spray  materials  .  S7.49 

Man  labor.  1.435  hours,  at  25c .  358.00 

Horse  labor.  816  hours,  at  20c .  163.20 

Tractor,  60  hours,  at  $1.50 .  90.00 

Land  rent,  value.  $2,300  at  6  per  cent .  188.00 

Interest  on  money,  14  percent  per  month .  28.00 

Hauling  to  Campbells .  363.00 

Picking,  at  415c .  360.00 

Machine  hours,  638,  at  5c .  31.90 


$2,640.59 

Supervision,  at  10  per  cent .  264.05 


Total  cost . $2,904.64 

Cost  per  acre .  152.S7 

Cost  per  ton .  19.36 

614  tons  per  acre,  cost  per  ton .  23.55 


Figures  include  labor  of  hauling  and  spreading 
manure.  We  sprayed  for  blight,  and  on  a  test  acre 
got"  an  increase  of  114  tons  over  no  spray  at  a  cost 
of  $12.  Money  invested  in  fertilizer,  plants,  etc., 
included  in  interest  charges.  a.  h.  forsythe. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 
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MAIJLE  TESTS-' 
YOU  PLANT- 
MATURE  PRODUCES' 


Make  the  Maule  Seed  Book 
your  guide  to  a  garden  that 
you  will  be  proud  of — and  at 
the  least  expense.  You  know 
before  you  plant  that  Maule’s 
Tested ‘  Seeds  will  produce 
abundant  crops. 

Every  lot  is  carefully  tested 
for  vigor  and  growing  power. 
That’s  why  once  }  ou  plant 
Maule’s  Seeds,  ycu  prefer 
them  always, 

MAULE’S 

SEED  BOOK 


176  Page*  of 
Practical  Infor- 
mation  that  Mean* 
Garden  Succet* 


Forty-two  years  of  seed  ex¬ 
perience  and  gardencraft  are 
represented  in  this  remark¬ 
able  book — and  you  get  it 
free.  No  need  to  guess 
about  gardening.  Maule  will 
tell  you  how  and  when  to 
plant,  and  aid  you  in  select¬ 
ing  the  best  vegetable,  farm, 
and  flower  seeds,  bulbs.roots, 
plants,  tools,  etc. 

Owing  to  paper  scarcity,  we 
have  only  a  limited  number 
of  catalogues  to  send. 

Write  today 

You  save  money  and  get 
fresh  seeds  when  you 
buy  from 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  INC. 

2153  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


ONCE  GROWN -ALWAYS  GROWN 


Hoffman’: 


Clover 
’  Seed 

Easily  passes  all  tests. 

1st.  HIGHEST  in  PUR¬ 
ITY.  tree  from  weeds. 
2nd.  HARDIEST,  pro- 
duced  in  short,  cold  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  North. 

3rd.  SI  RONGEST  in 
GERMINATION  -  the 
very  best  seed  to  sow. 

Means  more  hay 

Write  for  free  copy 

Hoffman’s  Seed  Book 

gives  you  the  facts  on 
Seed  you  will  buy  this 
Spring.  Offers  choicest 
strains  of  clovers,  Alfal¬ 
fa.  Corn.  Oats  Maine 
Potatoes,  Field  Peas  and 
Beans. 

Seed  samples  free 

Mention  this  paper 

A.  H. HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisvilie, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
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WING’S 

Vegetable 

Stand  for  big  yields.  We  offer  the  best  that  can 
be  grown  and  can  supply  you  with  all  standard 
varieties.  Readers  of  this  paper  need  no  introduction 
to  Wing’s  Alfalfa  seed,  Corn,  or  other  field  seeds. 
Some  of  you  do  not  know  that  our  vegetable  seeds 
are  as  good  as  our  field  seeds.  Some  of  you,  however, 
are  finding  out  just  her/  good  they  are,  and  as  a 
result  our  vegetable  department  lias  been  either 
doubling,  tripling  or  quadrupling  for  years. 

.  As  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  our  seeds,  we 
call  your  attention  to  the  special  premiums  won  at 
the  Ohio  State  Fair  for  two  successive  years  on  vege¬ 
tables  grown  from  our  seeds.  Part  of  these  premiums 
are  as  follows: 

General  display  of  vegetables.  First  Premium 
two  successive  years. 

BEETS— Four  Firsts,  out  of  five  classes  in  1918. 
CABBAGE— Three  Firsts,  five  Seconds  r  nd  four 
Third  Premiums  for  1917  and  1918.  CARROTS 
—1917,  two  Seco’.ds  and  one  Third;  1918,  two 
Firsts  and  First  on  display  of  all  varioties. 
OMION — 1918,  six  Firsts  and  three  Seconds  on 
single  varieties.  First  on  display  of  ten  varieties. 
TOMATOES — 1915,  general  display,  First  Premi¬ 
um;  1916,  did  not  show;  1917,  ten  First  Premiums, 
twe  Soconds  and  two  Thirds:  1918,  First  on  dis¬ 
play.  These  exhibitors  certainly  won  on  quality, 
and  we  have  more  seed  just  like  they  used. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

It  offers  all  the  standard  vegetables  as  well  as  many  novelties 
which  you  are  unlikely  to  find  elsewhere;  also,  all  the  standard 
flower  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs,  especially  Gladioli,  Iris,  Peonies 
and  Dahlias,  as  well  as  field  seeds. 

Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  123,  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio 

(The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices) 


Seed  Corn 


5,000 


Extra  selec¬ 
ted,  sure  to 

Bushels  X 

rieties.  Highest  yielders  Best  show  corn.  Also  seed  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa.  Spring  wheat  1200  acres.  Sample  on  request  Write 
WO&v  for  catalog,  W#  N.  8CARKF  h  SONS)  New  Carlisle)  Ohio 
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Hall’s  Golden  Nugget  Corn 

I  sent  you  recently  a  few  ears  of  Hall's 
Gold  Nugget  com  ( see  Fig  55,  page  207) 
which  I  raised.  I  consider  this  variety  to 
be  without  an  equal  as  a  husking  corn  for 
this  section.  I  have  raised  and  improved 
this  strain  of  corn  for  about  10  years, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  average 
yield  in  1917  of  So  bushels  shelled  corn 
per  acre,  and  in  1918  of  90  bushels  per 
acre.  This  corn  will  mature  in  an  aver¬ 
age  season  in  about  100  days.  The  stalks 
are  of  medium  height  and  frequently  have 
two  large  ears  per  stalk.  It  is  an  eight- 
row  flint  variety.  The  ears  are  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  diameter,  as  well  as  of 
great  length,  and  the  cob  is  remarkably 
small.  It  also  seems  to  1  i  highly  resist¬ 
ant  to  smut;  at  least  I  have  had  very  lit¬ 
tle  corn  smut  since  I  started  raising  Nug¬ 
get. 

Cultural  methods  for  this  corn  are 
those  obtaining  on  most  New  England 
farms.  I  use  sod  ground,  plowing  in  the 
Fall,  if  possible.  Plow  deep  and  harrow 
with  wheel  and  Acme  harrows  until  a 
deep,  mellow  seed  bed  is  obtained.  The 
land  is  then  marked  both  ways,  Uj  feet 
apart,  and  a  large  handful  of  fertilizer 


EW-YORKER 

the  parlor  palm,  thrives  well  in  spite  of 
considerable  neglect  and  exposure  to  dust. 
Geraniums,  Cyclamens,  Begonias  and 
Primulas,  are  desirable,  both  as  foliage 
and  flowering  plants.  All  of  these  thrive 
well  in  a  temperature  at  or  slightly  be¬ 
low  that  of  an  ordinary  living  room. 

Essential  Requirements.  —  Among 
the  requisites  for  success  with  house 
plants  are  ventilation  and  light.  See 
that  the  windows  are  open  on  favorable 
days,  in  order  that  the  air  surrounding 
the  plants  is  kept  fresh  and  bracing.  Do 
not  draw  window  shades  until  dark,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  Winter,  or  leave  them 
drawn  after  daylight  in  the  morning.  In 
addition  to  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  keep 
the  temperature  of  the  room  in  which 
plants  are  growing  as  uniform  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Furthermore,  keep  the  air  as  hu¬ 
mid  as  possible  by  placing  a  pan  of  water 
on  the  stove  or  other  heating  appliance. 
With  the  furnace-heated  house,  see  that 
the  water  pan  attached  to  the  heating 
chamber  of  furnace  is  kept  well  filled.  Last¬ 
ly.  see  that  plants  are  kept  clean  and 
fresh  in  order  that  pores  of  the  leaves  do 
not  become  clogged,  thus  checking  their 
breathing  process.  Spraying  or  syringing 
the  plant,  including  both  the  upper  and 
lower  surface  of  the  leaves,  will  accom¬ 
plish  this  result.  Leaves  may  be  sponged 
with  lukewarm  water  if  desired. 

Totting  and  Repotting. — All  plants, 
whether  started  from  cuttings  at  home  or 
secured  from  the  florist,  need  repotting 
ordinarily  once  per  year.  Lack  of  proper 
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DREER  S 1919 

•GARDEN  BOOK 

REALLY  a  superbly  illus¬ 
trated  and  color  plate, 
224-page  encyclopedia  of  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  selec¬ 
tion,  planting  and  growing  of 
all  worth-while 

Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Both  the  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional  gardener  can  absolutely 
rely  on  the  descriptions  of  the 
varieties  listed — novelties  as 
well  as  the  standard  sort. 

Cultural  directions  by  experts, 
written  especially  for  DRRLR’S 
GARDEN  BOOK. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention 
this  publication. 

HENRY  A.DREER 

714-716  Cheitnut  St. 
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A  Favorite  House  Plant,  the  Boston  Fern 


composed  of  poultry  manure  and  barnyard 
scrapings,  together  with  1(5  per  cent  acid 
phosphate  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  per 
acre,  is  dropped  in  each  hill.  I  then 
plant  about  four  or  five  grains  of  corn  to 
a  hill.  When  the  corn  is  four  or  six  inches 
high  it  is  cultivated  both  ways,  and  soon 
after  is  hoed  by  hand  and  each  hill 
thinned  to  three  stalks.  I  consider  this 
thinning  of  the  utmost  importance.  With 
too  many  stalks  in  a  hill  a  number  of 
small  ears  will  result,  and  many  stalks 
will  have  no  ears  at  all.  but  with  three 
stalks  per  bill  each  stalk  has  plenty  of 
room  to  feed  and  grow  without  crowding, 
and  the  maximum  size  ears  will  result, 
very  often  two  to  a  stalk.  The  cultivat¬ 
ors  are  kept  going  at  intervals  of  10  days 
until  the  corn  is  too  large  to  he  worked 
further.  About  the  last  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber  the  corn  is  cut  and  placed  in  shocks 
containing  .16  hills  each,  from  which  it  is 
husked  about  November  1. 

ARTHUR  L.  PURDY. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


House  Plants  for  the  Average  Home 

A  growing  plant  contributes  more  to¬ 
wards  making  the  home  homelike  than 
does  a  costly  piece  of  furniture.  There 
are  few  homemakers  who  do  not  delight 
in  caring  for  a  house  plant  of  some  sort 
as  best  they  know  how.  Time  spent  in 
tending  a  few  choice  plants  is  highly  re¬ 
munerative  from  the  standpoint  of  happi¬ 
ness  which  the  work  brings  to  everyday 
life.  Careful  attention  to  details  in  car¬ 
rying  out  the  important  principles  of 
plant  culture  will  insure  success  with 
practically  all  plants  which  are  adapted 
to  indoor  conditions. 

Choice  of  Plants. — Plants  grown  for 
their  foliage  rather  than  for  their  flowers 
alone,  should  be  chosen  for  growing  in¬ 
doors.  Asparagus  plumosus,  Asparagus 
Sprengeri  (commonly  called  ferns),  Bos¬ 
ton  sword  ferns,  and  the  Aspidistra,  re¬ 
spond  well  to  care  given  them,  and  are 
well  adapted  for  various  purposes,  as 
table  decorations  or  as  window  or  parlor 
plants.  The  Aspidistra,  sometimes  called 


growth,  pour  color  or  failure  to  produce 
flowers  may  be  taken  as  signs  of  need  of 
repotting.  Turn  the  sickly-looking  or 
puny  plant  out  of  the  pot  in  order  to 
ascertain  its  need  for  replanting.  Invert 
the  pot.  holding  it  firmly  in  one  hand  and 
supnorting  the  plant  between  two  lingers 
of  the  other  hand,  avoiding  risk  of  bruis¬ 
ing.  Tap  t  he  edge  of  the  pot  lightly  against 
something  solid  until  the  plant,  with  its 
roots  in  the  ball  of  earth  attached,  slips 
out.  Should  the  surface  of  the  ball  of 
earth  he  covered  or  encircled  with  fibrous 
roots,  arrange  for  shifting  the  plant  to  a 
larger  pot.  (’lay  pots  make  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  container  for  all  plants,  repotted 
as  well  as  newly-potted.  Discarded  can- 
ners’  tins  are  sometimes  resorted  to  in 
case  clay  pots  are  not  'available.  Each  of 
these  must  be  provided  with  several  nail 
holes  to  facilitate  drainage.  Pots  of  one 
size  larger,  only,  that  is,  of  one  inch- 
greater  diameter  at  the  top,  should  be 
used  when  plants  are  shifted.  Use  a  fine, 
mellow  soil  made  by  composting  t  wo  parts 
turf  soil,  one  part  sand  and  one  part  well- 
rotted  manure  or  leaf  mold  together  for  at 
least  one  season.  Where  such  a  soil  is  not 
available  secure  the  needed  supply  of  sur¬ 
face  soil  from  some  well-protected  fence 
corner,  or  from  the  woods,  where  leaves 
have  accumulated  year  after  year.  After 
providing  each  pot  with  several  pieces  of 
broken  pot  or  tile  to  insure  good  drainage, 
through  the  opening  in  the  base,  add  a 
layer  of  soil.  On  this  place  the  plant  with 
the  ball  of  earth  on  its  roots  slightly  re¬ 
duced.  Fill  the  pot  to  within  one-half  or 
one-fourth  inch  of  its  top.  setting  the 
plant  slightly  deeper  than  ib  stood  for¬ 
merly.  Firm  soil  well  and  water  thor¬ 
oughly. 

Watering.  —  Only  sufficient  water 
should  he  given  the  plant  to  keep  it  grow¬ 
ing  nicely.  Do  not  allow  water  to  collect 
and  remain  in  the  saucer  or  other  recep¬ 
tacle  containing  the  pot,  since  water- 
soaked  roots  rot  very  quickly.  Avoid 
watering  in  driblets;  rather  see  that  the 
plant  has  a  thorough  soaking  at  least  once 
per  week  as  the  surface  of  the  soil  or  the 
ball  of  earth  when  slipped  from  the  pob 
appears  dry.  The  most  satisfactory  meth¬ 
od  of  watering  consists  of  immersing  the 
pot  in  a  pail  of  water  until  the  ball  of 
earth  has  hecv  .ae  thoroughly  saturated. 
Following  this  allow  the  pot  to  drain  free 
of  surplus  water  through  the  opeuiug  at 
the  bottom. 

(Continued  on  page  210) 


|/1flTT  S  SWEET 
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Hulled  and  scarified  white  sweet  clover  is  about 
ten  dollars  per  bushel  cheaper  than  red.  ( U n- 
hulled  cheaper  yet.)  As  itis  a  biennial,  taking 
the  place  of  red  in  the  rotation  and  any 
amount  better  ns  nland.builder,  itis  an  eco- 
Domical  substitute.  Winter  sowing  is  the 
best.  Ask  for  samples  and  prices  as  well  as 
our  catalogue  telling  “How  to  Know  Good 
H  Seed”.  All  other  Kinds  of  field  seeds  too. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

H  160  Main  St.  Marysville,  Ohio 


UDE  AND  PUR 


A  lfalfa 

A  We  specialize  in  be 


Guaranteed 
SEED 

best  varieties  only. 
Hardy  grown,  registered  and  pedigreed 
strains.  Prices  reasonable.  Our  rigid  tests  insure 
results.  Our  policy  is  to  sell  only  seed  of  known 
quality.  We  carry  a  complete 

line  of  guaran-  ^aaitnrnur  teed  seeds. 

CD  17 17  Complete  manual  on  growing,  feeding  and 
JT  JtXIl.Il.  care  cf  Alfalfa.  Worth  »  $  *  to  you.  Write 
today  for  your  copy,  also  free  samples  and  Disco  catalog., 

Dakota  Improved  Seed  Co., 

879  Lawler  St..  Mitchell.  S.  D. 


000  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.—  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vega* 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SH UM  WAY,  Rockford,  III. 


CLOVER  SEED 

Our  high  grades  of  Clover,  .A! falfa.  Al  ike.  Timothy.  Seed 
Oats,  Seed  Corn,  Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Soy  Beans, 
etc.,  are  the  liiosl  can  fully  selected  and  recleaned.  High¬ 
est  in  Purity  and  Germination.  We  pay  Hie  Freight. 
Catalog  and  samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROIIRER,  •  Smokctotvn,  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


S  CRYSTAL 
WHITE  GLOBE 


ONION 


The  Big  Money  Making  Crop.$1200.00from 

one  ucro  is  what  our  customer  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Buasrcn  rnado  lust  season.  To  help  you  do  ag 
well  and  to  introduce  to  you  our  Northarn 
Grown  Live 4*Sure  Crop"  Sooda  wo  will  mail 
y 011 250  seed  of  this mostperfoct  White  Onion 
and  our  IUG  1910  GARDEN  >■  p 
AND  FARM  (1  UlDKtWV  C 
Send  Postal  Today  I  lllaki 

CONDON  BROS..  SEEDSMEN 

RocK  RUor  Valley  Seed  Farm 

BOX  182  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


TIMOTHY 


Wholesale 
Prices 

Extraordinary  big  values.  Now  tested  recleaned  seed. 
Quality  guaranteed.  Sold  subject  to  your  approval.  Low¬ 
est  prices  on  Sweet  Clover,  Alsike,  Blue  Grass,  Clover, 
Alfalfa  and  mixed  grass  and  all  field  seeds.  Samples, 
prices  and  big  valuable  profit-sharing  Seed  Guide  Free. 
AMERICAN  MUTUAL  SEED  CO..  D.0L326,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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Inexpensive  Hothouses  for  Early  Plants 
Save  Money 

Part  II. 

Temperature  for  Seeding. — The  bulb 
of  a  thermometer  is  placed  two  inches 
deep  in  the  soil,  and  when  it  reaches  65 
degrees  F.,  the  soil  is  ready  for  the  seed. 
This  insures  quick,  even  germination,  and 
the  seedlings  come  up  in  four  or  five 
days.  If  the  soil  or  house  is  cool  at  this 
time  the  plants  may  get  an  uneven  start, 


P“ 

The  Wire  Hoe.  Fig.  56 
from  which  they  would  never  recover. 

Rate  and  Method  of  Seeding. — The 
seed  for  tomatoes  is  planted  at  the  rate 
of  one  ounce  for  each  acre  of  tomatoes 
that  is  to  be  grown.  The  rows  are  six 
inches  apart  from  center  to  center,  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  benches,  and  with  the  edge  of 
a  board  they  are  opened  up  about  an  inch 
deep  and  three  inches  wide.  The  seed 
is  scattered  over  this  three-inch  row, 


Pepper  Box  Seeder.  Fig.  57 


from  100  to  150  seeds  per  foot  now  being 
used  (Fig.  53).  Thus  an  ounce  of  seed 
will  require  40  square  feet  of  bench 
space.  The  seeding  is  quickly  done  with 
the  aid  of  a  tin  baking  powder  can  with 
a  perforated  top.  This  can  is  fastened 
to  a  stick  (Fig.  57)  so  that  the  seeds  can 
be  shaken  out,  just  as  pepper  is  shaken 
from  a  pepper  box.  This  enables  the 
operator  to  reach  with  ease  the  back  end 
of  the  rows.  The  seeds  are  quickly  eov- 


aid  of  homemade  wooden  tweezers  (Fig. 
59). 

Producing  Healthy  Plants. —  The 
very  common  and  distinctive  “damping 
off”  of  the  seedlings  is  guarded  against 
and  materially  avoided  by  observing  cer¬ 
tain  principles  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
plant  bed : 

1.  Excessive  crowding  of  the  seedlings 
is  avoided. 

2.  A  gradual  change  of  air  is  provided 
whenever  the  proper  temperature  can  be 
maintained. 

3.  Watering  is  done  seldom,  but  gen¬ 
erously.  and  only  on  bright  mornings,  so 
that  the  seedlings  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil  will  dry  quickly. 

4.  The  soil  is  stirred  frequently,  so 
that  the  surface  will  be  mellow  and  dry 
instead  of  crusty  and  musty. 

Hardening  Off.— In  three  or  four 
weeks  after  sowing  the  seed  the  plants 
will  be  about  three  inches  high.  Special 
care  is  exercised  during  the  following 
days  to  get  the  plants  hardened  off,  so 
that  they  will  be  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition  for  the  change  to  the  cold  frames. 
The  fire  is  allowed  to  go  out,  and  abund¬ 
ant  ventilation  is  provided.  Too  much 
heat  or  a  lack  of  ventilation  at  this  time 
will  quickly  make  the  plants  excessively 
long  and  tender,  so  that  the  stems  will 
rot  when  the  plants  are  se’t  in  cold  soil, 
and  unless  water  is  judiciously  withheld 
the  seedlings  will  have  a  small  root  sys¬ 
tem.  Within  five  weeks  after  seeding  the 
plants  are  about  four  inches  high  (Fig. 
57),  strong  and  sturdy,  ready  for  the  cold 
frames.  b.  w.  de  baun. 


Soy  Beans  for  Soil  Improvement 

I  would  like  to  know  about  Soy  or 
Soja  beans  in  regard  to  improving  the 


Strong  Young  Plants  Beady  for  the  Gold  Frames.  Fig.  58 


ered  one-half  inch  deep  by  simply  level¬ 
ing  the  soil  with  a  lath  or  stick. 

Management  of  House. — The  hay 
may  be  left  on  the  glass  continuously 
until  the  seed  is  sprouted.  Then  it  is 
removed  at  once  to  permit  the  entrance 
of  all  the  light  possible,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  reduced  to  about  60  degrees  F. 
during  the  day,  so  that  the  tiny  seedlings 
will  be  short  and  stocky,  with  the  two 
seed  leaves  spread  out  near  the  ground. 
Excess  of  heat  or  lack  of  light  at  this 


Wooden  Ticeezers  for  Thinning  Seedlings 
Fig.  59 

time  will  cause  the  plants  to  run  up 
spindling  in  a  few  hours.  After  the  little 
seedlings  become  established  the  temper¬ 
ature  is  maintained  at  about  70  degrees 
F.  during  the  day  and  at  about  55  de¬ 
grees  at  night.  Thg  soil  between  the 
rows  is  frequently  stirred  with  a  “wire” 
hoe,”  which  is  made  of  a  piece  of  heavy 
wire  attached  to  a  piece  of  a  broom  han¬ 
dle  about  two  feet  long  (Fig.  561.  Ex¬ 
cessive  crowding  of  the  seedlings  is 
avoided  by  the  system  of  planting,  and  if 
they  stand  too  close  the  thick  spots  are 
very  quickly  thinned,  especially  with  the 


land,  if  they  are  as  good  for  the  land 
when  let  stand  for  seed  as  they  are  when 
cut  for  hay  when  green.  Are  Soy  or  Soja 
beans  likely  to  do  well  on  ground  first 
year  after  clearing?  g.  e.b. 

Hampton,  Ya. 

The  name  Soja  and  Soy  refer  to  the 
same  species  of  beau,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties.  Since  they  belong  to 
the  order  of  leguminosre,  they  carry  like 
other  legumes  the  parasitic  bacteria  which 
get  and  fix  nitrogen.  Hence  they  are  of 
benefit  to  the  soil.  Their  greatest  acqui¬ 
sition  of  nitrogen  is  made  where  they 
stand  to  full  maturity,  but  the  removal 
of  the  beans  will  carry  off  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  nitrogen.  There  is  a 
machine  which  will  gather  the  beans 
when  planted  in  lows,  and  will  cut  and 
leave  on  the  land  the  whole  growth  of 
top  and  the  hulls  of  the  pods,  and  these 
plowed  under  wil:  be  of  great  help  to 
the  soil.  My  own  opinion  of  the  best 
use  to  make  of  the  plant  and  of  most 
other  legumes  is  to  cut  and  cure  for  hay 
and  feed  to  stock,  and  return  the  manure 
to  the  land  which  grew  them.  We  can 
get  in  this  way  a  valuable  food  crop,  and 
can  recover  fully  SO  per  cent  of  the 
manurial  value  of  the  forage  by  saving 
the  droppings  and  spreading  the  manure 
on  the  land  as  fast  as  made.  On  new 
laud  where  the  crop  has  never  been  sown 
it  will  be  important  to  g  ,  „  an  artificial 
culture  of  the  Soy  bean  bacteria  and 
inoculate  the  seed  before  planting. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 
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The  finest  that  skill  and  science  can  produce  direct  from 
our  upland  nurseries  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 


'n  our  business  comes  from  old  customers,  we  give  them  satisfactory 
.  -  stock  and  service— that's  the  answer.  After  a  man  has  once  had  our 

trees— he  knows  he  will  get  what  he  wants  if  he  orders  from  us  and  he  knows  Maloney 
sells  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit  so  the  price  will  be  right. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  started  in  the  fruit  business— acre  for  acre— an  orchard  pays  much  better 
than  any  other  crop.  But  start  right.  Get  absolutely  healthy  true  to  name  stock. 

We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  just  what  you  order,  because 
they  are  raised,  packed  and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision. 

,nu  swhy  we  give  every  customer  an  absolutely  binding  guarantee. 

Thats  why  in  35  years  we  have  built  up  the  largest  nurseries  in 
New  York  State.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  catalog  and  start 
your  orchard  right. 
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^  JT  Westminster,  Erie ,  Pa.,  Oct.  20.  1918 

Gentlemen  .— 

/  am  pleased  to  advise  that  the  two-year  Stay  man* s  Winesap 
bought  of  you,  are  now  four  years  old  and  full  of  fine  fruit . 
lour  trees  cei'tainly  do  hear  young.  F.  F.  FIEDLER. 

Send  for  our  big,  free  Wholesale  Illustrated  Catalog:.  It  explains 

why  we  can  sell  better  trees  for  less  than  one-half  the  price  you  can 
purchase  them  from  any  agent.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded. 

We  prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  orders  for  over  $4.00 
MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

47  East  Street,  Dansville,  New  York 

Dansville' s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Business 


INTRODUCTORY 

OFFER: 

3  Bearing  Age,  8-ft. 
Trees  for  $1.98 

1  Baldwin  Standard  Apple 
1  Bartlett  Standard  Pear 
1  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry 


I  Wholesale, 
Catalo^FREE 


Fruit  Trees 
That  Yield 

Bigger  Crops 


The  bud  controls  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  fruit.  "We  bud  from  selected  trees  in 
bearing  orchards.  Such  trees  bear  earlier, 
yield  heavier  and  produce  fruit  of  superior 
quality.  Start  right  with  Harrisons’  Quality 
Trees — vigorous,  healthy  and  hardy.  Grown 
under  our  personal  supervision.  Beautify 
your  home  with  our  Evergreens  and  Norway 
Maples.  Write  for  1919  Catalog — today. 

Harrisons* Nurseries,  Box  14,  Berlin, Md. 


REES  at  Half  Asents  [rices 


Fruit  Trees — Vines— Berries — Shrubs— 
Ornamentals— Roses 

_ _ Bearing  Age  Trees  a  Specialty 

FREE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG  contains  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  instructions. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES 
64  Ossian  Street,  .  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


JONES’  NUT  TREES 

My  hardy  Pennsylvania-grown 
trees  are  the  best  obtainable. 
Pecans,  English  and  BlackWnl- 
nut,8hagbarks,  etc..all  budded 
or  grafted  trees,  no  seedlings. 
Attractive  catalogue  free. 

J.  F.  JONES,  gScXSU 

Box  R.  Lancaster,  Pa 


Grapes  are  Food - 

healthful,  delicious,  refreshing.  Every  garden 
should  have  a  few  vines  of  the  best  kinds  for 
home  use. 

Hubbard’s  Grape  Catalog  for  1919 

lists  only  the  sorts  that  are  suitable  for  home 
planting.  Send  for  a  copy  today,  and  start 
growing  grapes  this  year. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO..  Box  20,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


SSMRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock,  Genuine,  cheap,  ^sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Des¬ 
criptive  catalog  free.  LEWIS  EOESCH.BoxL.Fredonia,N.Y. 


MEEDS 


And  you’ll  do  better  with  your 
farm  and  garden.  Page-Philipp* 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds 
ARE  reliable.  Always  tested  for 
purity  and  vitality.  Sample* 
of  grass  and  clover  seeds  sent 
free  for  your  own  test. 

1919  Catalog  Sent  Free 

Lists  reliable  Seeds  for  every 
farm  and  garden  need.  Prac¬ 
tical  cultural  directions  will  help 
you  raise  bigger  and  better  crops. 
Write  today  for  your  copy.  A 
postal  wiil  do. 

THE  PAGE-PHILIPPS  SEED  CO. 
Dept.  E,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Established  1S53 


BIG  PROFITS 

Growing  Strawberries 

$300  to  $500 

Per  A. 

made  by  beginners 
following 

“KEITH’S  WAYS 
SUCCESSFUL  BERRY  CULTURE” 

i  can  save  you  $2  to  $5  per  1,000 
on  plants.  Plant  growing  is  our 
specialty.  Buy  our  Guaranteed  strong, 
true-to-name  plants.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfactory.  Send  today  for  our  1919  Year 
Book  in  colors,  on  small  fruits.  It’s  Free. 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY,  Box  400,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


Boy  Strawberries 

Biffsrer,  Sweeter,  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  any  other  everbear¬ 
ing  strawberries.  Fruits  on 
spring  set  plants  from  June  to 
November  in  the  North  and 
the  year-round  in  the  South. 
Our  20th  Century  Catalog 
fully  describes  this  ana 
more  than  fifty  of  the  best 
standard  varieties  straw¬ 
berries,  also  other  smalt 
fruit  plants.  S<.  nd  postal 
today. 

W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 
R.R.  No.  25,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ten  of  the  best  kinds  selected  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred— Early,  Midseason  and  Late.  A  Iso  CABBAGE.  CEL¬ 
ERY.  TOMATO.  PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  in  season. 
Send  for  our  1919  price  list.  Caleb  ltoggs  &  Son, 
ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM.  Cheswold,  Delaware 


Strawberry  Plants 

1,000,000  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

H.  Graf.  Berks  Co.,  Fa.,  says:  “I  never  received  such  nice 
plants.”  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  about  the  Straw¬ 
berry.  A  Money  Crop.  C.  8.  Perdue.  Box  20,  Showed,  Md 


MILLION  STRAWBERRY  Raspberry  Plant* 

Fruit  Trees,  Rhubarb.  Asparagus  roots,  vegetable  plants 
and  seed  potatoes.  Catalog  free.  Michael  N.  Borgo,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Strawberry 


PLANTS.  Money  Making  Varieties.  Catalog 
Free.  BASIL  FERRY,  Georgetown,  Dei. 


“e  WASHINGTON 
si&Aspara  gus 

Originated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
this  farm.  Write  for  piice  list. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  PRESCOTT,  -  Concord,  Mass. 


Buy  Trees  Direct 

Save  Agents’  Profits  on  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  small  fruits,  hedgings,  roses^etc.  We  give  you 
Big  Discount  from  Agents’  Prices.  We  pay  all  freight 
or  express  charges  to  your  station.  Not  a  single  dissatis¬ 
fied  customer  last  year.  FREE  catalog  and  information. 
WM.  P.  IICPEBT  As  SOX,  Box  S4,  Seneca,  hi.  Y. 


VICK’S  J*  GUIDE 

For  70  years  the  leading  authority  1 

Now  on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  F&riu  For  | 
rj  ,  Seeds,  Plant*  and  Bulbs.  Better  .  n  .  n 
Keaay  than  ever.  Send  for  free  cop  y  today.  1 9  1 9 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Roche.ter,  N.  Y. 

39  Stone  Street  the  Flower  Pity 


TOBACCO  OUST  Hisl\in  r°»aih  and 

1  v  1  e«n—  tor  garden  and  onion 

land  fertilizing.  Also  useful  to  sprinkle  in  hens' 
nests.  $5  per  ewt.  lbs.  D.  TRASS,  Madison,  Ohio 


Old  Virginia  Ensilage  Corn 

The  Greatest  Silo  Filler 

A  crop  from  two  acres  filled  a  10  x  28-foot  silo.  Will 
any  other  variety  do  as  well  ? 

Old  Virginia  yields  more  per  acre,  bigger  ears,  is  early 
enough,  and  sweeter  than  any  other  variety — so  say  ex¬ 
perienced  dairymen.  It  has  every  good  quality  an 
ensilage  corn  should  have. 

Ford’s  1919  Catalogue  tells  what  users  think  about 
it,  shows  pictures,  give  sthe  price.  Lists  farm, 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Send  today  for  a 
free  copy.  J 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 
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Spraying  for  Profit 

Give  trees  more  care  and  they  yield  better  fruit.  Spraying 
is  the  best  protection  for  your  trees  and  your  profits.  How 
free  your  crops  are  from  blignt  and  blemish  depends  on  how 
carefully  you  spray  and  how  reliable  are  your  spray  materials. 

Exercise  the  same  care  in  protecting  your  trees  and  plants 
as  you  would  in  buying  them.  The  names  of  spray  materials 
are  the  same  but  the  quality  differs.  Buy  Orchard  Brand 
and  you  buy  the  best  quality.  Orchard  Brand  is  the  trade 
name  of  a  complete  line  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  that 
do  the  work.  The  name  on  the  package  is  an  assurance  of 
full  money’s  worth  of  crop  protection. 


are  manufactured  by  the  largest  chemical  company  in 
America.  Several  valuable  products  possessing  decided  ad¬ 
vantages  have  been  originated  by  our  Research  Department. 
A  partial  list  of  our  products  which  are  invaluable  to  the 
farmer  at  the  present  time  is  given  below: 

FOR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES:  FOR  POTATOES: 

B.  T.  S.  Arsenate  of  Calcium  Arsenite  of  Zinc 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution  Bordeaux  Mixture  Zinc- Bordeaux 

Arsenate  of  Lesd  Atomic  Sulphur  Lazal  (for  dusting) 

We  maintain  a  Service  Bureau  to  aid  the  farmer  in  solving 
his  spraying  problems.  Write  us  concerning  yours. 

General  Qiemicalr 

Insecticide  Dept.,  25  Broad  St.,  New York 


Cabbage  seed  is  extremely  scarce 


this  season  but  we  are  pleased  to  say  we 
have  some  Danish  Ball-head  cabbage  seed 
of  a  very  fine  strain  and  also  other  varieties 
including  Copenhagen  Market  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

Harris’  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 

from  our  seed  farms  at  wholesale  prices, 

are  all  carefully  grown  and  tested  for  growth, 
and  the  percent  that  germinates  is  marked  on 
the  label.  You  don  ’  t  ha ve  to  guess  how  thick  to  sow. 
Catalogue  tells  all  about  them,  and  the  price. 

Write  us  today — No  charge. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  Box  22,  COLDWATER,  NEW  YORK 


We  are  trying  to  furnish  Red  Clover  entirely 
.  free  from  weed  seeds  and  dead  grains.  The  seed 
will  go  farther  than  ordinary  seed  besides  adding 
Ifrcatly  to  tlie  production.  Ask  for  samples  of 
lied  and  other  seeds  and  catalogue  telling 
“ How  to  Know  Good,  Seed". 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  360  Sixth  St.,  Marysville.  Ohio 


SWEET  CLOVER 

White  Blossoms;  the  trreatest  money-making  crop  of  today. 

Big  money  for  the  farmers  who  grow  it.  Builds  up  land 
rapidly  and  produces  heavy,  money-making  crons  while 
doing  it.  Excellent  pasture  and  hay:  innoculates  land  for 
alfalfa.  Easy  to  start;  grows  on  all  soils  Our  seed  all 

best  scarified  hulled,  high-germinatmg  and  tested  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  our  big,  Proht-bhanng 
Seed  Guide,  circular,  free  samples.  Address 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  926  Chicago,  Illinois 


=HIGH  GRADE= 

FERTILIZER 

Croxton  Brand  and 
Raw  Materials 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 
60  Trinity  Place,  New  York 


Onion  Seed 

Selected  Ohio  Yellow  Globe.  We  also  offer  the  best 
that  can  he  grown  in  vegetable  and  field  seeds.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Market  gardeners  ask  for  wholesale  list. 

Ransom  Seed  Co.,  -  Geneva,  Ohio 


nfiri  Tf»rp— Carman,  Cobbler,  Giant,  Green  Ml  ,  Ohio,  Rose, 
rUIAIUEu  (Jueou,  Six-W«eks.  Others.  C.  W.  FORD,  Fiihen,  H.T. 


For  Sale-Onion  Seed  from  Selected  Onions  hy 

JOHN  MKANY,  -  Florida,  New  York 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewis ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  :sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker  . 


Cabbage,  Celery,  Onion  Seed  Grower! IXUMSON?  Jl. 


GARDEN,  FRUIT,  FLOWER,  HOME  GROUND  AND  FARM 

BOOKS— Descriptive  Catalog  of  the  600  best  books 
covering  these  activities— just.  out.  Mailed  for  stamp. 
A.  T.  I)n  I. A  Make  Co.  Inc.  43RB  West  CTtii  St.  New  York. 


House  Plants  for  the  Average  Home 

(Continued  from  page  20S) 

Attempts  at  Feeding. — House  plants 
are  often  ruined  completely  in  an  attempt 
to  feed  them  with  liquid  manures  or  ferti¬ 
lizers.  This  is  a  poor  practice,  since  a 
siekly-looking  plant  usually  has  insuffi¬ 
cient  root  system  for  assimilating  excess 
plant  foods.  Sickly  plants  might!  as  well 
be  discarded  and  replaced  by  others.  The 
addition  of  a  toaspoonful  of  hone  meal  to 
each  quart  of  composted  soil  may  he  used 
when  plants  are  repotted,  especially  if 
soil  Used  is  somewhat  poor. 

Asparagus  Plumosusinanus  and  As¬ 
paragus  Sprengeri  are  semi-trailing,  fern- 
like  plants  well  suited  for  foliage  purposes. 
These  are  started  from  seed  sown  in  rich 
moist  soil  in  February  or  from  cuttings. 
Potted  plants  may  be  secured  from  the 
commercial  florist  or  gardener  at  15  to  25 
cents  each.  Their  culture  is  very  simple, 
repotting  being  required  not  more  than 
once  each  season. 

Boston  Sword  Fern,  which  adapts 
itself  to  a  wide  range  of  conditions,  is 
well  suited  as  a  house  plant.  Leaves  or 
pinnae  are  finely  subdivided,  giving  the 
plant  a  crested  or  feathery  form.  New 
plants  are  secured  by  pinning  the  runners 
or  fronds  fast  to  the  soil.  Tiny  plants  re- 
resulting  from  this  procedure  are  taken  up 
when  two  new  fronds  have  formed,  placed 
in  two-inch  pots  and  repotted  as  growth 
demands  it.  When  full  grown,  fronds  of 
the  sword  fern  are  often  four  to  live  feet 
in  length  and  of  a  splendid  green  color. 
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desirable  house  plant.  Its  blooming  period 
is  long  and  its  flowers  are  especially  at¬ 
tractive.  Flowers  are  borne  iu  whorls 
near  the  center  of  the  plant.  Primulas 
are  propagated  from  seeds  sown  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March  in  rich  moist  soil  under 
a  temperature  of  70  degrees.  Seedlings 
secured  are  placed  out  in  flats  as  soon  as 
they  have  their  first  true  leaves.  When 
fully  developed  they  are  shifted  to  two- 
inch  puts  and  again  to  larger  pots  as 
growth  continues.  The  final  shift,  usually 
to  five-  or  six-inch  pots,  is  made  as  flower 
buds  appear  in  the  crown  of  each  plant. 
An  especially  rich  soil  is  provided  to  tide 
plants  over  their  long  blooming  period. 

Hyacinths  and  Narcissi  are  grown 
from  bulbs  which  must  he  thoroughly 
rooted  before  top  growth  starts.  Bulbs 
are  planted  in  pans  or  shallow  pots  in 
rich,  mellow  composted  soil,  l’laee  bulbs, 
planted  in  late  October  or  November,  in  a 
cool  dark  place  (preferably  55-40  de¬ 
grees)  for  five  or  six  weeks,  covering  them 
to  a  depth  of  two  inches  with  moist  sand. 
During  February  or  March  expose  the 
potted  bulbs  to  a  slightly  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  and  a  small  amount  of  light  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  Gradually  increase  the  degree 
of  warmth  and  the  light  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  living  room  in  which  plants  are 
to  be  kept.  Narcissi  usually  flower  in 
live  to  six  weeks  and  hyacinths  in  six  to 
eight  weeks  following  their  exposure  to 
full  light  and  warmth. 

Many  other  plants  adapt  themselves 
readily  to  indoor  culture  and  surround¬ 
ings.  Oxalis  is  well  suited  for  porch  ai  d 
window  boxes.  Hydrangeas,  Azaleas  and 


Primula,  Cyclamen  and  Geranium  in,  /louse  Culture.  Fig.  GO 


The  growing  plant  demands  considerable 
water,  and  responds  well  to  both  indoor 
and  porch  surroundings. 

Aspi.eniun  Ferns  are  well  adapted  to 
living  room  conditions.  New  plants  are 
secured  by  scores  or  by  bulblets  which 
form  on  the  edge  of  the  pinna*.  Bulblets 
are  removed  and  transplanted  iu  rich 
moist  soil  and  held  until  roots  are  formed. 
Plants  transplanted,  as  growth  demands 
it.  should  he  provided  with  sufficient 
water  and  with  good  drainage.  Watering 
in  the  crown  should  be  avoided  in  order 
that  leaves  do  not  decay.  The  glossy  foli¬ 
age  of  Aspleniun  is  very  attractiye. 

Aspidistra,  a  popular  foliage  plant,  is 
propagated  by  division  of  the  crown  dur¬ 
ing  late  Winter.  Parts  of  the  crown  are 
potted  and  held  at  a  temperature  of  75-80 
degrees  Fahrenheit  until  plants  are  start¬ 
ed.  When  started  the  plants  are  shifted 
to  three-inch  pots  and  again  to  larger 
pots.  Aspidistra,  unlike  most  other  plants, 
may  be  provided  with  water  in  the  bottom 
of  the  jardiniere,  if  this  water  is  changed 
occasionally 

Begonias.  —  Fibrous-rooted  Begonias 
make  very  satisfactory  house  plants. 
Plants  well  grown  have  attractive  foliage 
as  well  as  flowers.  New  plants  are  se¬ 
cured  from  stem  cuttings  taken  during 
March  or  April.  Plants  so  started  and 
shifted  to  various  sizes  of  pots  demand 
partial  shade  during  the  intense  heat  of 
the  Summer,  ('are  should  be  taken  that 
they  do  not  become  pot-bound.  Plants 
started  in  March  or  April  should  be  at 
their  best  for  flowering  the  following 
Winter. 

Cyclamens  are  especially  desirable  as 
house  plants  on  account  of  their  long 
flowering  period.  The  flowers  of  white 
and  of  various  shades  of  red  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful.  Cyclamens  are  propagated 
from  seeds  sown  in  September.  Eight  or 
10  weeks’  time  is  often  required  for  ger¬ 
mination  after  which  seedlings  are  trans¬ 
planted  carefully  into  small  wooden  flats. 
In  February  or  March  plants  are  shifted 
from  flats  to  three-inch  pots,  a  well-en¬ 
riched.  sandy  loam  soil  being  used.  They 
are  held  at  or  slightly  below  55  degrees 
Fahrenheit  to  secure  best  results.  Re¬ 
potted  again  in  May.  the  plants  are  held 
in  an  ordinary  eold  frame  until  July, 
when  they  are  shifted  to  fiv“-  or  s;v-ii>oh 
pots.  Plants  so  handled  and  brought  in¬ 
doors  about  Septemlfer  1st  should  produce 
an  abundance  of  flowers  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  Christinas  and  New  Years. 

Geraniums  make  very  satisfactory 
house  plants.  They  are  propagated  from 
stem  cuttings  taken  from  plants  out  of 
doors  before  the  killing  frosts  of  Autumn. 
Itooted  in  clean,  moist  sand,  the  cuttings 
are  potted  in  four-inch  pots  and  again 
shifted  to  larger  pot:;  as  growth  continues. 
Plants  started  in  Autumn  flower  during 
Winter  and  early  Spring,  and  are  ready 
for  out-of-door  transplanting  as  conditions 
permit  the  following  Spring. 

The  Primulas  or  Chinese  primrose, 
which  is  easily  cultivated,  makes  a  very 


other  low-growing  flowering  shrubs  are 
worthy  of  a  trial  hy  the  amateur  florist. 
Poinsettias  are  especially  attractive  as 
Christmas  cut  flowers  or  potted  plants. 
A  growing  plant  of  some  sort  may  well 
he  given  a  place  in  every  household.'  Time 
and  attention  needed  in  caring  for  it  will 
doubtless  be  considered  well  spent. 

E.  L.  KIRKPATRICK. 


Heated  Ground  Bone 

I  bought  what  was  said  to  he  pure 
ground  bone.  It  was  kept  under  shelter, 
hut  began  to  heat  and  got  quite  hot. 
Does  this  heating  drive  off  any  great 
amount  of  the  ammonia"?  What  made  it 

~  S.  R. 

Pure  ground  bone  in  a  properly  dried 
condition  would  not  be  at  all  likely  to 
heat  iu  this  way.  If  the  bone  was  mixed 
with  some  tankage  and  got  damp  it  might 
very  likely  do  this,  and  sometimes 
steamed  bone  meal  when  damp  will  d,i 
the  same  thing.  But  in  either  case  we 
do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any 
loss  of  ammonia  worthy  of  the  name. 


We  have  had  a  very  moderate  Winter 
so  far,  not  much  suow ;  a  lot  of  plowing 
was  done  last  Fall,  which  has  given  the 
farmers  a  great  deal  of  encouragement 
for  next  Spring.  Corn  for  factory  was 
good,  although  iu  sections  the  early  frost 
cut  the  yield  considerably.  Five  cents 
per  pound  was  the  highest  that  has  been 
paid  by  factories.  Sheep  raising  is  on 
the  increase,  which  is  shown  by  the  large 
number  of  meetings  which  have  been  held 
recently  in  this  State.  Dairying  is  car¬ 
ried  on  extensively  here;  grade  cows  are 
in  good  demand  and  bring  $100  up  to 
$150.  Cow  feeds  are  high,  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  come  out  on  top  after  pay¬ 
ing  feed  bill  each  month.  Hay  crop  good 
and  has  been  in  steady  demand  all  Win¬ 
ter.  average  price  being  $18  per  ton.  No. 
1.  Oat  crop  fairly  good;  was  housed  in 
line  condition.  Potato  crop  fairly  good  : 
average  yield  200  bu.  to  the  acre ;  average 
price  $1  per  bu.  Apple  crop  light,  in 
sections  was  the  worst  in  years.  Poultry 
raising  has  decreased  a  lot  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  is  scarce  in  this  State,  the 
demand  being  good  for  eggs,  the  fanners 
getting  as  high  as  7Sc  per  doz.  Fowls, 
live  weight,  25c  per  lb. ;  chickens,  80c 
per  lh.:  butter,  (iOe  per  lb;  meal,  $1.05; 
corn,  $1.90  per  bu. ;  cracked  corn,  $1.05; 
bran,  $2.00;  mixed  feed,  $3.10 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $3.40  per  cwt. ;  gluten  meal. 
$3.35  per  cwt.;  middlings,  $3;  yellow  eye 
beans,  $10  per  bu.  The  majority  of  far¬ 
mers  are  looking  for  better  times;  their 
hoys  returning  home,  the  help  question 
looks  brighter.  w.  ii.  n. 

Penobscot  Go.,  Me. 


Counsel:  “I’m  sorry  I  couldn't  do 
more  for  you.”  Convicted  Client : 
“Don’t  mention  it,  guvnor;  ain’t  five 
years  enough?” — Boston  Transcript. 
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Overland  cars  have  the  reputation  of  making  close  friends.  In  fact. 
Overland  cars  are  conspicuous  everywhere  there  are  up-to-date  farms 
with  modern  equipment.  What  stronger  recommendation  could  be 
asked  for,  than  the  fact  that  more  than  1 1 5,000  owners  vouch  for  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  Overland  Model  90  cars  ?  The  steadily  growing 
public  appreciation  of  Overland  is  evidenced  in  the  demand  of  this 
season.  See  the  Willys-Overland  dealer  now. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

mifc-Knlght  Touring  Cars,  Coupes,  Limousines,  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  I.-ght  Commercial  Cars 

Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto,  Canada 


Model  N  i  nety 


$9^5  f-o.b.  Toledo 


(•>>>-<  (-Vvy  -» 

• .  in  •  SJi  if)  •  fn  • 


The  New  Friend 
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FITDlif/irT1 — HEATS  the  house  thoroughly 
llIKliilvL — Keeps  the  cellar  COOL 


And  then  here  is  the  famous 


This  is  the  type  of  furnace 
that  kept  people  WARM  and 

comfortable  last  winter  in  the  coldest 
weather  of  years,  while  their  neighbors 
with  stoves  or  ordinary  furnaces  were  freezing. 

You  do  not  experiment  when 
you  buy  a  Stewart  One-Pipe  Furnace 
— they  are  built  to  flood  the  house  with 
Heat,  and  They  Do.  They  are  built  to  keep 
your  cellar  Cool  and  They  Do.  They  are 
built  to  Save  fuel  and  They  Do.  They  are 
built  to  save  work  and  They  Do.  And  they 
are  easy  to  install  and  are  Easier  to  operate 
than  the  ordinary  stove — in  fact — 

When  you  install  a  STEWART 
One-Pipe  furnace  your  heating 
troubles  are  Over. 

Suitable  for  either  old  or  new  houses  and 
is  just  the  heater  for  the  farm  home  because  it 

Uses  WOOD,  hard  or  soft  Coal, 
with  equal  satisfaction. 

Operates  through  just  one  pipe 

and  a  big  two-part  register  that  delivers 
a  steady  flow  of  heat  to  all  parts  of  the  house  and 
insures  a  positive  circulation  of  air  at  all  times. 


MANY 

Ollier  Models 

There's  a 
STEWART 
lor  every 
requirement 


FULLER  &  WARREN  CO.,  TRQY.n.y. 

Since  1832  Makers  of  STEWART  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces 

Agents  in  practically  every  town  and  city  in  New  York  and  New  England 


Illustration  shows  part  of  the  furnace 
cut  away  so  you  can  SEE  the  fire  pot 
and  hot  and  cold  air  spaces — SEE 
how  the  heat,  circulates. 


SAVING  RANGE 


— the  range  that  really 
SAVES  fuel,  and  cooks  and  bakes 
perfectly — the  range  that  is  built 

to  meet  the  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  the  farm  home  where 
cooking,  baking  and  healing  are 
absolutely  essential — where  the 
very  highest  grade  range  is  a  necessity. 

Every  modern  improvement  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Stewart  range — it  is 
the  result  of  87  years  of  stove-building 
experience. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  its  at¬ 
tractive  appearance,  its  plain  finish  so 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  shining,  its  roomy 
fire-box,  big  oven,  large  reservoir,  and  its 
life-time  quality.  Send  For  Catalog. 


There  is  a  STEW  ART  Dealer  near  you  who 
iv ill  be  glad  to  show  you  the  Furnace  or  the 
Range  and  let  you  SEE  just  hoiv  good 
they  really  are.  Look  him  up  or  write 


SAVES  You  y3  to  1/2  on  FUEL 

and  insures  warm  rooms,  healthy  heat, 

LESS  work,  and  a  COOL 
Cellar  for  Foodstuffs 

Don’t  wait  until  later — NOW 
is  the  time  for  you  to  put  in  this 

furnace  that  will  keep  every  room  in  your 
house  warm  and  comfortable  even  at  26° 
below  zero,  as  it  is  doing  for  Mr.  Cory 
whose  letter  relates  that  experience. 

The  Stewart  One-Pipe  Furnace  is 
also  the  ideal  heating  system  for  church, 

school,  hall  or  store.  Send  for  full  particulars  or 

See  your  dealer  NOW — 

this  is  the  time  to  buy  and  install 
a  Stewart  One-Pipe  Furnace. 


26°  Below  Zero,  Yet 
House  Is  Warm 

“I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the 
Stewart  One-Pipe  Furnace  you  in¬ 
stalled  in  my  home.  As  you  know, 
our  house  is  on  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  where  it  has  no  protection  from 
wind  and  weather,  yet  during  the 
past  two  weeks,  with  thermometer 
from  zero  to  26  below,  have  kept  the 
whole  house  warm  and  comfortable 
without  any  trouble  whatever  and 
with  wooil  for  fuel. ’ ’ 

(Signed)  C.  I..  CORY, 

Feb.  1,  1918  Mannsville,  N.Y. 


A  Powerful  Heater  Built  to 
Meet  Farm  Home  Requirements 

The  STEWART  ONE -PIPE 


Notes  From  a  Maryland  Garden 

•Tust  at  this  season  the  popular  greens, 
either  for  boiling  or  salad,  is  what  the 
darkies  call  “creeses,”  the  upland  cress, 
Barbarea  prsecox,  known  here  generally 
as  “Winter  cress.”  The  country  folks 
bring  the  greens  to  town,  and  the  gro¬ 
cers  are  selling  them  for  five  cents  a 
pound.  Being  a  wild  native  growth,  the 
only  cost  to  the  farmer  is  the  gathering 
of  them,  and  as  they  are  a  weed  in  the 
wheat  fields  it  is  .desirable  to  have  them 
cut  out,  and  the  farmers  give  the  cress 
gatherers  full  liberty.  In  taste  as  a  salad 
the  Winter  cress  resembles  watercress* 
and  as  boiled  greens  it  reminds  us  of  the 
turnip  tops  of  Spring. 

The  value  of  organization  in  selling 
produce  is  well  shown  by  the  annual  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Virginia  Pro¬ 
duce  Exchange.  This  exchange  sells  the 
Irish  and  sweet  potato  crops  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  counties  of  Virginia.  Their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  was  held  on  January  15. 
The  report  states  that  the  gross  business 
for  1918  was  .$8,865,074.55.  This  is 
nearly  two  millions  less  than  in  1917, 
owing  to  short  crops.  After  paying  all 
expenses,  10  per  cent  to  the  stockholders 
and  $10,500  tax  on  profits  to  the  United 
States  Government,  there  was  a  patronage 
dividend  of  $21.(>2S.22  to  shippers  pro 
rata  with  the  amount  of  their  shipments. 
The  exchange  charges  five  per  cent  com¬ 
mission  on  each  package  it  sells,  provided 
the  commission  si  ail  never  exceed  .12'4 
cents  on  a  package.  One-half  the  profits 
after  paying  all  expenses  is  returned  to 
the  shippers,  according  to  the  amount  of 
their  shipments.  The  produce  sold  con¬ 
sisted  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  straw¬ 
berries.  onions  and  cabbages,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  was  sold  in  carloads  f.  o. 
b..  and  hut  a  small  portion  consigned. 
What  great  things  could  be  accomplished 
if  farmers  in  every  line  of  production  had 
such  efficiently  organized  selling  agencies. 
It  is. well  enough  to  make  the  soil  yield 
bigger  cmp«j.  and  it  is  also  important  that 
the  farmer  should  get  his  fair  share  of  the 
price  the  consumer  pays. 

The  sweet  potato  crop  on  the  whole 
peninsula  was  a  good  one,  and  the  grow¬ 
ers  are  now  reaping  great  profits.  One 
man  said  it  was  just  like  digging  rich 
gold  placers.  He  made,  he  said,  700 
hampers  an  acre,  and  is  now  getting  $2 
a  hamper  at  the  railroad  station,  and  no 
freight  or  commission  to  pay.  The  av¬ 
erage  crop  of  this  section  was  about  .100 
baskets  an  acre,  showing,  as  with  all 
crops,  that  many  growers  made  poor 
crops,  for  some  make  500  bushels  an 
acre.  The  tomato  and  sweet  potato  crops 
in  191 S  brought  a  great  amount  of  money 
.0  the  growers  here. 

Now  the  work  of  preparing  land  for  the 
melon  crop  is  advancing.  As  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  New  York  stable  manure  can 
again  be  had.  there  will  be  a  large  area 
devoted  to  cantaloupes.  The  practice  is 
to  got  the  manure  in  the  hills  in  Janu¬ 
ary  to  lot  lie  and  rot  till  April,  when 
some  commercial  fertilizer  is  added,  and 
the  hills  made  and  planted.  An  immense 
area  will  go  into  sweet  potatoes,  while  a 
:  1  h  smaller  area  will  be  devoted  here  to 
early  Irish  potatoes,  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Virginia  planting  these  more  largely. 
The  fanners  are  all  at  sea  on  the  tomato 
question,  and  as  yet  have  no  idea  what 
they  can  do  or  what  ju  ice  they  are  willing 
to  contract  with  the  growers. 

W.  V.  MASSEY. 


Fruit  Growing  on  “Blow  Sand” 

Some  weeks  ago  we  printed  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Emma  F.  Straight  of  Ottawa  Go., 
Mich.,  about  fruit  growing  on  light  sand. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  requests 
for  further  particulars  about  handling 
that  land.  Mrs.  Straight  says  she  has 
no  desire  to  “bust  into  print,”  and  surely 
cannot  tell  how  to  “get  rich  over  night,” 
but  she  gives  the  following  additional 
notes : 

Our  work  here  has  had  some  measure 
of  Success,  enough  to  keep  us  striving, 
and  to  counteract  the  hitter  from 
the  failures.  I  would  like  to  state  a  few 
facts  that  govern  much  of  our  efforts, 
and  thr‘  ’:gh(  not  ajqily  to  other  loca¬ 
tions.  t.ur  soil  is  sand,  not  sandy  loam 
or  sand  with  clay  subsoil,  but  lake-shore 
blow  sands  that  will  hardly  stand  still 
long  enough  to  let  anything  grow.  Fifty 
year  ago  the  trees  were  cut  from  this 
soil,  and  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  breeze. 
We  are  trying  to  put  back  trees.  In 


February  8,  1919 

some  parts,  not  suitable  for  orchard,  we 
arc  putting  in  pine  trees  to  hold  the 
blow  ;  have  planted  several  thousand,  with 
fair  success.  Those  set  out  in  the  Spring 
have  done  better  than  Fall  planting.  We 
mean  to  do  more  in  that  line,  as  we  can 
afford  it.  We  shall  plant  Norway  spruce 
as  well,  with  a  view  to  supplying  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  We  are  taking  the  best  of 
care  of  a  belt  of  trees  along  our  Lake 
Michigan  frontage,  of  maples,  oaks,  beech, 
ash,  iroinvood,  some  pine  and  hemlock. 
By  careful  cutting  we  have  plenty  of 
fuel,  and  will  soon  have  a  nice  maple, 
stand  for  sugar  in  the  near  future. 

We  cut  the  ripe  rye  and  vetch  on  the 
good  spots,  and  spread  it  on  the  stubborn 
blow  places,  where  the  growing  heads 
will  anchor  the  straw  and  thus  stop  a 
blow  in  one  year.  We  have  found  this 
an  improvement  on  our  old  way  of  drill¬ 
ing  in  the  grain  and  spreading  on  the 
straw.  As  the  weather  permits  we  will 
do  light,  pruning  in  the  Winter  and 
Spring.  Just  as  quickly  as  it  warms  in 
the  Spring  we  will  band  our  trees  with 
tanglefoot,  for  the  climbing  cutworms. 

We  come  nearest  to  100  jier  cent  per¬ 
fect  on  spraying.  We  cook  our  own 
lime-sulphur,  as  we  can  cut  the  cost 
about  one-half.  We  use  the  best  power 
sprayer  on  the  market,  and  find  that  a 
pressure  from  250  pounds  to  300  pounds 
is  sufficient  for  our  trees,  with  Bordeaux 
nozzle,  and  have  not  yet  found  the  spray 
gun  an  advantage  for  us.  We  have 
tested  it.  We  have  not  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  spray  for  scale  each  year,  as  the 
lime-sulphur  Summer  spray  has  con¬ 
trolled  it  largely.  Usually  we  give  five 
sprays,  as  the  season  may  require.  Cul¬ 
tivation  has  had  to  he  done  as  best  we- 
could,  on  account  of  labor  conditions, 
but  hope  to  come  nearer  our  ideals  in 
that  this  year.  The  cover  crop  of  rye 
and  vetch,  which  we  allow  to  ripen,  js 
plowed  or  disked  into  the  land.  This  is 
the  reverse  from  usual  practice,  but  <>n 
this  soil  it  seems  to  he  better  than  the 
old  way  of  putting  under  the  green  crop. 
Cover  croj>  should  be  in  by  August  to 
get  a  good  hold  before  our  Fall  winds. 
Some  thinning  is  done,  more  especially 
Duchess.  Picking  is  done  in  bottomless 
hags,  using  crates  to  haul  to  packing 
house,  where  the  fruit  is  put  through 
sizer  and  barreled.  Fruit  is  sold  largely 
to  a  Chicago  commission  house,  and  some 
private  trade,  and  canning  factory  in 
nearest  town  takes  care  of  peelers  and 
ciders.  Mrs.  emma  f.  straight. 

Ottawa  Co..  Mich. 


Lime  on  Strawberries 

Lime  and  wood  ashes  are  very  detri¬ 
mental  to  strawberries.  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience.  When  we  built  our  house  five 
years  ago  I  carried  out  probably  two 
barrels  of  lime  and  old  plaster  taken  from 
the  floors.  This  I  scattered  in  a  strip 
down  one  of  our  acres  (we  have  three), 
and  the  following  year  planted  part  «>f  this 
acre  to  strawberries,  crosswise  of  where  T 
put  the  lime.  The  strawberries  would 
not  grow  at  this  .striji.  Thinking  tie 
trouble  was  past  last  Sjiring,  I  again 
planted  strawberries  at  this  same  place, 
and  now,  even  after  five  years,  the  berries 
make  scarcely  any  growth.  Wood  ashes 
are  about  as  detrimental  to  strawberries 
as  lime,  and  it  should  be  kept  away  from 
them.  Strawberries  like  acid  soil,  and 
there  is  nothing  better  for  them  than 
acid  phosphate.  •  ia  c.  n. 

Ohio. 


Growing  Old  Cyclamen  Roots 

Will  you  tell  me  if  hothouse  Cyclamen 
bulbs  are  good  the  second  year?  If  so. 
how  do  1  keep  them  through  the  Winter? 

Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  a.  l. 

Florists  do  not  carry  over  Cyclamen 
roots  from  one  blooming  to  another:  if  i- 
not  good  greenhouse  practice.  These  vig¬ 
orous  blooming  plants  sold  during  Winter 
and  Spring  are  grown  direct  from  seed, 
blooming  usually  about  15  months  after 
germination.  It  is  n«fl  the  nature  of  Cy¬ 
clamen  roots  to  he  entirely  dried  out.  like 
a  hyacinth,  and  these  plants  suffer  in  very 
hot  Summer  weather.  Keep  your  jilant 
growing  until  it  can  be  set  out  of  doors, 
then  put  in  a  frame,  or  a  sheltered  place 
on  the  north  side  of  a  building,  leaving 
in  tile  pot.  Lessen  the  water  supply 
while  the  leaves  are  turning  yellow,  and 
treat  as  one  would  an  Azalea,  repotting 
in  the  Fall.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it 
will  give  satisfaction  the  second  year,  but 
it  will  do  better  than  the  dried-up  roots 
often  bought  in  Full  by  amateur  garden¬ 
ers. 
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Are  the  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

UR  experience  of  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  in  Seed 
Growing  has  taught  us  that  there  is  but  one  honorable, 
safe,  just,  absolutely  fair  and  square  way  to  buy  or  sell 
Farm  Seeds  and  that  is  with  a  guaranteed  Germination  and 
Purity  Test  and  then  and  only  then  can  the  buyer  know 
what  he  is  getting. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  are  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  for  Purity,  Moisture 
and  Germination  and  to  give  you  positive  Seed  Insurance,  they  are  backed  by 
our  famous  ten-day-money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee  subject  to  any  test 
you  choose  to  make.  Is  there  a  fairer  way  to  buy  or  sell  Farm  Seeds  ? 

Our  Seed  Farms  and  Warehouses  are 

HEADQUARTERS  for  FARM  SEEDS 

and  please  bear  in  mind >  of  the  choicest  quality  only. 


D.  B.  Alfalfa  Seeds,  northwestern  dry 
land  grown.  Standard  and  Grimm  types. 
Absolutely  hardy,  Purity  99.70  to  99.84%, 
Germination  94-97%,  our  tests. 

D.  B.  Brand  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed 

average  analysis  for  years  99.70%.  Purity 
99.50%,  average  guaranteed  germination 
95-99%  our  tests.  Also  full  stocks  of 
Red  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard  Grass, 
Millets,  Vetch,  Rape,  Field  Peas,  Soy 
Beans,  Buckwheat,  etc. 

Spring  Wheat.  Thousands  of 
bushels  of  Marquis  the  one  best  kind 
for  the  Eastern  States,  direct  from 
our  grower  in  North  Dakota,  the 
choicest  lot  we  have  ever  seen.  This 
variety  yielded  in  eastern  states  last 
year  over  40  bushels  per  acre. 

Seed  Oats.  Dibble’s  Heavy-weight 


and  Twentieth  Century,  early  with 
heavy  thin-hulled  grain  and  so  enor¬ 
mously  productive  that  crops  of  80-100 
bushels  are  not  uncommon. 

Seed  Barley.  Oderbrucker  and  Can¬ 
adian  Six  Rowed,  several  thousand 
bushels  raised  on  the  Dibble  Farms  an¬ 
nually.  Customers  report  yields  as  high 
as  75  bushels  per  acre  from  our  seed. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn.  Over  100,000 
bushels  sold  last  year  and  we  have  more 
to  offer  this  season  and  of  better  quality. 

Three  Flint  and  Six  Dent  varieties 
for  Crop  or  the  Silo.  All  stocks 
Northern  grown  and  adapted  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  States,  average 
germination  of  all  lots  tested  to  date 
95-99%.  In  any  quantity  from  bushels 
to  car  loads. 


Seed  Potatoes.  Best  fifteen  varieties — Early,  Intermediate  and  Late, 
over  100,000  bushels  to  offer  including  30,000  bushels  Dibble’s  Russets 
the  best  potato  for  main  crop  in  cultivation.  Thousands  of  barrels, 
several  train  loads  sold  to  old  customers  before  Jan.  1st.  Are  Dibble’s 
^.eeT  Potatoes  good?  Is  there  better  evidence?  Are  our  prices 
right  r  Is  there  more  conclusive  proof  ? 

^  ith  nearly  2,000  acres  in  the  Dibble  Seed  Farms  and  our  warehouses 
filled  with  the  ‘‘Cream  of  the  Crop”  from  hundreds  of  other  farms,  we 
should  be  your  source  of  supply  for  Farm  Seeds  and  if  you  are  located  in  any 
of  the  Middle  or  New  England  States  (with  the  exception  of  Maine),  you 
are  probably  within  300  miles  of  our  Seed  Houses  insuring  comparatively  low 
Freight  and  express  rates  and  reasonably  quick  delivery. 


Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  now.  today,  and  we 
will  send  you  by  return  mail  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  most 
complete,  highest  grade  and  most  beautifully  illustrated  Farm  Seed  Boo* 
ot  the  year,  printed  in  colors  and  Dibble's  money  saving  special  price 
list  FREE.  Samples,  too,  if  you  want  them 

Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  B 

From  Our  Farms 
to  Yours 
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Colonial  A 

Extremely  thin  at  no  sacrifice 
of  accuracy.  21  and  19  jewels 

$125  to  $240  or  more 

depending  upon  the  case 


'HE  watch  presents  the  same  ele¬ 
ments  of  mystery  that  once  sur¬ 
rounded  the  automobile.  Now, 
nearly  every  one  knows  something 
about  a  motor  car’s  mechanism.  It  is  to  make 
the  “works”  of  the  watch  an  “open  book” 
that  these  Waltham  advertisements  are  de¬ 
signed —  to  instruct  and  protect  you  in  buying 
a  watch. 

The  mainspring  is  the  power  of  a  watch.  It  is  a  piece  of 
specially  hardened  and  tempered  steel,  about  twenty  inches 
long,  coiled  in  a  barrel  between  the  upper  and  lower  plates 
of  the  Tiovement. 

It  is  subjected  to  varying  conditions  of  service  in  temper¬ 
ature  and  tension.  The  variation  in  thickness  of  two  one- 
thousandths  of  an  inch,  or  lack  of  uniformity  in  hardening 
and  tempering,  will  decide  the  time-keeping  quality  of 
your  watch. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Company  produces  fourteen  tons 
of  mainsprings  every  year.  It  is  the  largest  mainspring 
maker  in  the  world.  The  Waltham  mainspring  is  cut  from 
long  rolls  of  steel  of  uniform  and  special  quality,  then 
tempered  in  resilient  form  by  a  secret  process,  and  is  placed 
in  the  watch  coiled  into  a  hardened  and  tempered  steel 
barrel.  This  is  exclusively  a  Waltham  practice. 

The  foreign  mainspring  is  not  only  cut  in  short  lengths,  but 
hardened  and  tempered  in  short  lengths  —  therefore  every 
foreign  mainspring  is  an  individual  spring  of  uncertain 
temper,  making  the  watch  a  liability. 

The  foreign  maker  of  watch  movements  buys  his  springs  in 
the  open  market.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  imported 
watch  gives  such  varying  service.  An  inferior  mainspring 
means  an  inferior  watch  —  no  matter  how  much  you  pay 
for  if 

The  uniform  superiority  of  the  Waltham  mainspring  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  horological  experts  of  the  leading  lations  of  five  continents 
chose  Waltham  in  preference  to  watches  of  a../  other  make. 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVERTIME 


% 


Furnishes  the  sweetest  and  most  luscious  creamy  nutri¬ 
ment  you  can  imagine.  Acclaimed  the  most  important 
horticultural  acquisition  of  recent  years.  Awarded  the 
only  medal  given  for  sweet  corn  by  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  in  67  years. 

De  Lue’s  Golden  Giant  is  the  result  of  12  years’  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  product  of  the  Howling  Mob  crossed  with 
Golden  Bantam  and  combines  all  the  good  points  of 
both  parents. 

Stalks  very  short  and  stout  near  the  ground.  Two  to 
three  ears ;  8  to  9  inches  long ;  cob  of  small  diameter, 
carrying  from  12  to  22  rows  of  long,  broad  kernels  of 
deep  orange  color. 

This  seed  offered  by  the  originator  is  2  years  in  advance  of  that  sold  by  com¬ 
petitors  (as  to  selection).  Beware  of  substitutes. 

It  excels  all  other  early  varieties  in  size,  productiveness  and  quality,  and  all  the  late 
varieties  in  quality  and  early  maturity.  Growers  report  that  it  is  from  1  to  2 
weeks  earlier  than  Golden  Bantam.  It  is  the  one  corn  for  the  home  or  market 
gardener  who  wants  the  greatest  amount  of  highest  quality  corn  in  the  shortest 
period  of  time  from  the  smallest  piece  of  land.  Illustrated  circular,  “How  to 
Know  and  How  to  Grow  a  Perfect  Sweet  Corn,”  sent  with  order.  Price,  )4  oz., 
35  cts. ;  1  oz.  50  cts. ;  1  pint=12  ozs.,  $5.00;  1  quart,  $10.00. 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order.  No  Stamps. 

FREDERICK  S.  De  LUE,  M.  D.,  Experimental  Farm,  Needham,  Mass.,  Dept.  A 


.  _  „  Get  onr.  low  191$)  prices.  Farm- 

Rmnar  Twine*  er  agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

DIIIUCI  I  YVIBIIC  THE0  BURT  g  SDNS.  Melrose,  Ohio 

INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

Pare  IJnleached  Hardwood  Ashes.  The  Best  Potash 
Fertilizer.  The  Joynt  Brand  tho  Best  by  Test. 
Write  for  Particulars.  Agents  Wanted.  Corres¬ 
pondence  Invited.  Satisfactory  References.  Address 
JOHN  JOYNT,  -  Lucknow,  Ontario 


Farmer  Afient^  SELL  teas,  coffees,  pure 
r«n  mu  ziyLHis  food  products.  u<>odpr«ntx. 
Any  quantity,  1  pound  up.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list. 
Ml*() It I’KHS  >111,1,9  00.,  Dept.  14,  1/3  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 
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C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BHO., 


HOT  BED  SASH 

CYPRESS,  well  made  with 
cross  bar,  blind  tenons,  white 
leaded  in  joints.  GLASS,  $4.50 
per  box.  Write  for  circular. 

Dopt  1  4,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Honest  Seeds 

Honest  Seeds— Square  Dealings— Low  Prices. 

FORREST  SEED  CO,, 


That’s  what  Forrest  Seeds  are — tested  and 
of  known  lineage,  true  to  name.  Our  country 
location  and  low  running  expenses  with  no 
high  priced  catalogs,  enable  us  to  give  you 
the  best  of  seeds  at  very  low  prices.  You 
can  save  30#  on  your  seed  bill. 

Let  us  convince  you.  Write  for  catalog  today, 
Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


DOMESTIC.— Jan.  23  the  New  York 
Assembly  voted,  SI  to  GO,  to  ratify  the 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

Congress  adopted  Jan.  2S  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  appro¬ 
priating  $208,200  for  the  payment  of 
2,780  claims  of  persons  in  New  Jersey 
whose  property  was  destroyed  in  the 
Gillespie  munition  plant  explosions  at 
Morgan,  N.  J.,  last  October.  The  claims 
are  those  of  poor  persons,  and  immediate 
settlement  was  urged  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  Board,  which  has  been  investi¬ 
gating.  The  larger  claims  of  corporations 
and  other  business  interests  will  he  con¬ 
sidered  later  by  a  Congressional  commit¬ 
tee. 

For  the  third  time  within  a  few  months 
the  Delta  Upsilon  Fraternity  House  at 
Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  was  damaged 
by  fire  Jan.  20.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$00,000. 

Eight  lumber  companies  were  indicted 
Jan.  23  by  the  United  States  Grand  Jury 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  alleged  violation  of 
the  Elkins  law.  It  is  charged  they  dis¬ 
criminated  against  certain  customers  and 
that  lumber  consigned  to  private  con¬ 
cerns  was  labelled  as  government  pro¬ 
perty  to  get  it  through  embargo  territory. 

British  shipping  interests  Jan.  27  sur¬ 
prised  the  marine  world  by  announcing 
a  cut  of  more  than  00  2/3  per  cent  in 

all  rates  to  Europe.  The  new  rates  do 
not  apply  to  government  cargo.  Five  big 
shipping  interests  are  represented  in  the 
combination  which  arranged  the  cut  in 
rates.  They  are  the  International  Mer¬ 
cantile  Marine  lines,  the  Furness,  the 
Cunard,  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the 
Bristol  City  interests.  The  cut  is  the 
first  step  in  a  widespread  effort  to  stimu¬ 
late  shipments  from  America  to  Europe. 
Although  the  new  rates  are  much  higher 
than  they  were  before  the  war,  they  are 
sufficiently  low  to  bring  about  a  big  in¬ 
crease  in  business.  Immediately  after 
the  announcement  was  made  a  big  jump 
in  business  was  recorded.  Under  the  new 
ruling  of  the  British  shipping  interests 
rates  are  reduced  from  $3.50  to  $1  a 
hundred  pounds  and  "from  $1.75  to  50 
cents  a  cubic  foot.  The  United  States 
Shipping  Board  ordered  sweeping  reduc¬ 
tions  in  transatlantic  freight  rates  to 
meet  the  price  cutting  announcement 
made  by  British  shipowners. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— William  A. 
Glasgow,  Jr.,  chief  counsel  for  the  Food 
Administration,  submitted  Jan.  28  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  agri¬ 
cultural  committees  a  proposed  hill  appro¬ 
priating  $1,250,000,000  and  authorizing 
the  President  “to  exercise  any  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  delegated  to  the  President  by  the  food 
and  fuel  acts”  in  maintaining  the  guaran¬ 
teed  price  on  wheat.  In  a  conference  with 
representatives  of  the  packers  of  the 
country  the  chief  of  the  meats  division 
announced  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  decided 
upon  continuation  for  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  the  fixed  price  of  $17.50  on  hogs 
and  declared  that  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  would  continue  to  approve  price 
agreements  on  hogs  which  would  insure 
the  margin  of  profit  to  the  producer 
agreed  upon  last  year  until  the  present 
crop  had  been  marketed  or  until  a  reason¬ 
able  time  had  been  allowed  for  market¬ 
ing. 

The  following  are  the  daily  events  at 
the  big  union  meeting  of  Ma.ssachu setts 
agricultural  organizations  Feb.  11-14: 
Monday,  Feb.  10 — Horticultural  Hall 
open  for  setting  up  exhibits.  Tuesday, 
Feb.  11 — Meetings  of  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  Federated  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Beekeepers’  Association,  Inc., 
Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Wednesday,  Feb.  12 — Meetings 
of  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Massachusetts  State  Yegetable 
Growers’  Association,  Boston  Market 
Gardeners’  Association,  Massachusetts 
Milk  Inspectors’  Association,  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Get-together  Banquet,  Ford  Ilall,  0:30 
P.  M.  Thursday,  Feb.  13 — Meetings  of 
Massachusetts  Dairymen’s  Association, 
Boston  Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Club, 
Massachusetts  Nurserymen’s  Association, 
Massachusetts  Swine  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  England  Corn  Exposition,  Inc., 
Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Friday.  Feb.  14 — Meetings  of 
Woman’s  National  Farm  and  Garden  As¬ 
sociation,  N.  E.  Branch ;  Massachusetts 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  Satur¬ 
day,  Feb.  15 — Removal  of  exhibits.  The 
following  bodies  co-operate  in  this  gath¬ 
ering:  Massachusetts  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  Massachusetts 
Dairymen’s  Association,  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Massachusetts  Milk  Inspectors’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Massachusetts  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  Massachusetts 
Swine  Breeders’  Association,  Federated 
Massachusetts  Beekeepers’  Association, 
Inc.,  Massachusetts  Nurseymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Boston  Market  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Boston  Poultry  Association,  New 
England  Corn  Exposition.  Inc.,  Woman’s 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association, 
N.  E.  Branch. 

WASHINGTON.  —  An  appropriation 
of  $750,000,000  to  continue  the  financing 
of  Government  operation  '  — n— — 


of  the  railroads 


February  8,  1919 

was  asked  of  Congress  Jan.  24  by  Direc¬ 
tor-General  Hines  in  an  estimate  for¬ 
warded  through  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Glass.  A  statement  accompanying  the 
estimate  explains  that  much  of  the  sum 
is  to  be  used  in  advances  to  the  roads  in 
financing  betterments  and  improvements 
and  in  carrying  working  capital  and  will 
be  reimbursable  to  the  United  States.  It 
is  proposed,  however,  to  charge  off  from 
the  appropriation,  as  chargeable  to  the 
cost  of  winning  the  war,  a  loss  of  $190,- 
000,000,  which  is  the  difference  between 
the  rental  guarantee  and  the  net  income 
of  the  roads  for  1918. 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  who  testified  at 
length  before  the  House  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee,  appeared  Jan.  24  before 
the  Senate  Agriculaural  Committee  o.t  a 
continuation  of  its  hearing  on  bills  for 
regulation  of  the  meat  industry.  Much  of 
the  testimony  related  to  profits.  Ari.ed  *• 
explain  the  stock  dividend  of  400  pc*  .  -  : 
declared  by  his  company  in  191,,.  Mr. 
Armour  said  this  was  made  possir'e  by 
the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  si  ce  the 
establishment  of  the  business. 

By  a  vote  of  9  to  2  the  House  Immi¬ 
gration  Committee  has  'Ceded  to  keep 
the  four  year  restriction  in  the  bill  pro¬ 
hibiting  immigration  into  tho  United 
States.  Under  the  terms  of  the  hill  all 
aliens  except  from  Canada  and  Mexico 
would  be  barred  from  entering  the  United 
States  unless  they  fall  under  certain 
classifications,  which  include  officials  of 
foreign  .Governments,  tourists,  families  of 
naturalized  citizens,  ministers,  teachers, 
lawyers,  students,  authors,  artists  and 
members  of  learned  professions  who  can 
prove  themselves  victims  of  religious  per¬ 
secution.  The  measure  has  been  strongly 
urged  by  labor  organizations  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  means  of  protecting  labor  in  this 
country  from  a  flood  of  low-price  Euro¬ 
pean  labor  and  as  a  means  of  preventing 
serious  unemployment  situations  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  demobilization  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Army. 

Final  legislative  action  was  taken  Jan. 
28  by  Congress  on  the  Administration 
bill  appropriating  $100,000,000  requested 
by  President  Wjlson  for  European  famine 
relief.  The  conferees’  report  was  adopted 
by  both  Senate  and  House  without  debate 
and  the  measure  uow  goes  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  approval.  There  was  no  debate 
in  .  either  house.  Senator  Townsend 
(Michigan),  one  of  the  chief  opponents, 
announced  that  in  view  of  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  by  which  the  Senate  had 
passed  the  measure  he  thought  further 
opposition  would  be  foolish. 

GRAIN  CONTROL.— The  bill  to  carry 
out  the  President’s  guarantee  of  $2.20  a 
bushel  for  the  1919  wheat  crop  was  taken 
to  the  Capitol  Jan.  28  by  W.  A.  Glasgow, 
of  the  Federal  Food  Administration.  Its 
terms  are  so  general  and  sweeping  that 
Chairman  Lever  of  the  House  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee  probably  will  withhold 
the  measure1  from  introduction  in  the 
House  until  his  committee  redrafts  it. 
Summed  up,  the  Administration  bill  pro¬ 
vides  : 

1.  An  appropriation  of  $1,250,000,000 
to  be  available  at  once. 

2.  President  Wilson  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  guarantees  for  1918  and 
1919  wheat  with  such  agents  or  agencies 
as  he  may  desire  to  create,  or  utilize  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  government. 

3.  The  President  is  not  only  authorized 
to  buy  and  sell  wheat  and  wheat  products, 
but  “foods  and  foodstuffs,”  and  is  given 
power  to  assume  absolute  control  over 
dealers,  millers,  elevators,  exchanges  and 
all  others  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
distribution,  by  means  of  a  license  sys¬ 
tem. 

4.  The  President  is  given  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  all  exports  and  imports  of  “wheat, 
wheat  products#  and  other  foodstuffs  and 
feeds,”  and,  to  dispose  of  the  American 
surplus  of  wheat,  he  is  empowered  to 
enter  foreign  markets. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Massachusetts  Dairymen’s  Association, 
annual  meeting,  Horticultural  Hall,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Feb.  13. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Horticultural  Ilall, 
Boston.  Feb.  11-12. 

Union  meeting,  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions  of  Massachusetts,  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston,  Feb.  11-14. 

California  International  Live  Stock 
Show,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb.  8-15. 

Omaha  Inter-State  Land  Show,  Muni¬ 
cipal  Auditorium,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Feb. 
12-22. 

Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association,  to  be 
held  in  Horticultural  Ilall,  Boston,  Feb. 
12. 

Farmers’  Week.  New  York  Agricultural 
College.  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  Feb.  10-15. 

Hudson  River  Meeting,  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  F.eh.  19-21. 


Not  as  much  snow  and  cold  weather 
in  Franklin  County  as  usual.  Farmers 
are  making  good  use  of  the  weather  in 
putting  up  their  ice,  hauling  manure  and 
cutting  wood.  The  officers  elected  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League  of  Franklin  County 
in  Malone  are:  President.  Frank  Sehryer, 
Burke;  secretary,  George  Rockwood, 
Bombay:  treasurer,  C.  II.  Dwyer,  Ban¬ 
gor.  No  sharp  advances  in  farm  pro¬ 
duets  are  noted.  Hay,  $28;  butter,  68e; 
eggs,  05c.  An  unusually  large  quantity 
of  very  fine  Spring  wheat  has  been  milled 
bv  the  farmers  in  this  section  this  Fall 
and  Winter  II.  T.  J. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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A  Back  Yard  and  An  Acre 

The  account  of  “A  Backyard  Garden 
and  Its  Earnings,”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
December  last  has  interested  me  very 
much.  Next  Summer  I  am  expecting  to 
spend  in  the  Berkshires,  about  five  miles 
from  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and  the 
above  mentioned  article  has  made  me 
wonder  whether  I  could  not  take  an  acre 
of  land  on  my  cousin’s  farm  and  work  it 
intensively,  to  real  advantage.  I  have  not 
had  actual  experience  in  gardening,  but 
have  had  about  20  years’  business  experi¬ 
ence,  and  believe  if  I  can  find  the  right 
detailed  information  as  to  what  to  plant, 
when  to  plant  it,  how  to  plant  and  work 
it,  etc.,  and  proper  fertilization  of  the 
land,  etc.,  I  can  follow  it  and  get  reason¬ 
able  results.  At  present  I  am  doing  some 
general  farm  work.  It  interests  me  so 
much  that  I  rather  expect  to  keep  up 
some  branch  of  agricultural  work.  Do 
you  consider  it  a  reasonable  undertaking, 
and  where  can  I  best  obtain  the  right 
data?  The  farm  I  am  thinking  of  is  a 
dairy  farm,  where  they  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  crops  of  cora,  oats,  hay  and  buck¬ 
wheat.  Probably  I  could  get  an  acre 
from  a  corner  of  one  of  the  fields.  My 
idea  would  be  to  get  up  then  as  early  as 
possible,  so  as  to  get  a  good  start.  After 
getting  started  I  would  expect  to  work  the 
garden  by  hand,  with  little,  if  any,  help. 
Of  course,  as  I  would  be  starting  from  the 
beginning,  there  would  be  no  berries  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  and  I  would  have 
to  depend  on  crops  which  could  be  grown 
in  one  season.  One  thing,  I  think,  is 
pretty  sure — -I  would  have  plenty  of  work 
and  a  lot  of  fun.  Possibly  I  have  over¬ 
looked  factors  that  would  make  my  plans 
unpractical.  b.  s.  n. 

Florida. 

If  you  expect  to  produce  on  an  acre  20 
times  as  much  as  Mr.  Williams  did  on 
one-twentieth  of  an  acre  you  are  doomed 
to  disappointment.  We  hesitated  about 
printing  that  statement,  for  while  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  entirely  true,  many  people  will 
not  consider  fully  what  it  means.  It  is 
like  the  man  who  keeps  10  hens  under 
ideal  conditions  and  spends  half  his  time 
over  them.  He  may  actually  make  them 
pay  a  profit  of  $6  each.  Then  comes  a 
man  who  .has  never  raised  hens,  and 
thinks  he  can  easily  keep  1,000  and  just 
as  easily  make  .$6,000.  There  is  no  way 
of  showing  him  where  his  figures  are 
wrong  until  die  loses  about  $1,000  at  the 
game.  Then  he  will  usually  blame  the 
man  with  the  10  hens  for  leading  him 
astray !  You  must  remember  that  Mr. 
Williams  has,  through  many  years  of 
handling,  put  his  soil  into  just  the  right 
condition  for  close-planted  garden  crops, 
lie  can  get  water  for  irrigation,  and  he 
knows  by  instinct  and  long  training  just 
what  to  do  at  each  operation.  These  are 
the  essential  things  in  such  an  enterprise, 
and  probably  you  do  not  realize  their  im¬ 
portance.  You  cannot  take  an  acre  of 
land  in  a  corner  of  a  field  on  a  dairy  farm 
and  have  at  once  ideal  garden  soil.  You 
would  have  to  use  at  least  50  loads  of 
good  manure  and  lime  and  phosphate  in 
addition.  Then  the  soil  must  be  raked 
and  leveled,  the  stones  picked  off  and  the 
low  places  all  filled  and  made  smooth. 
Even  with  that  you  could  not,  this  first 
year,  put  the  soil  in  any  such  condition 
as  a  good  backyard  garden.  While  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  raise  a  good  crop  of 
garden  truck  on  such  an  acre,  we  advise 
you  to  give  up  at  once  any  thought  that 
you  can  produce  this  first  year,  on  such 
an  acre  as  you  describe,  20  times  the  crop 
grown  by  Mr.  Williams.  If  you  double 
his  figures  you  will  do  remarkably  well. 
You  are  right  in  saying  you  will  have 
plenty  of  work!  As  for  the  fun.  that 
may  not  last  beyond  the  first  month — and 
neither  work  nor  fun  will  always  pay 
bills. 


Fur-farming  on  Prince  Edward  Island 

It  is  considered  on  a  very  conservative 
basis  that  5,500  fox  pelts,  aggregating 
over  $4,000,000  in  value,  will  be  exported 
from  Prince  Edward  Island  this  pelting 
season,  which  opened  about  December  1, 
and  is  now,  middle  of  January,  about 
closed.  The  above  number  will  include 
about  4,000  silvers,  1.000  crosses  and  500 
reds.  This  will  be  the  biggest  output  of 
skins  in  any  one  season  since  fox-ranch¬ 
ing  was  started  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  gives  good  ground  for  hoping  that  a 
goodly  number  of  companies  will  be  in  a 
position  to  pay  dividends,  and  dividends 
have  not  been  plentiful  while  the  war  was 
on.  About  15  fur  buyers,  both  for  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  markets,  have  been  on 
the  Island  this  season,  indicating  that 
there  is  a  healthy  demand  for  the  Island 
stock.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  take-off, 
the  manager  of  the  Fur  Sales  Board 
estimates,  will  be  absorbed  in  England, 
and  the  remainder  mainly  in  the  United 
States,  with  some  small  lots  in  other 
countries.  j.o.  m. 

1  Iermanville,  P.  E.  I. 


MOHAWK 

VS- MUD 


Your  tires  must  fight  the  roads  they  travel.  That's 
their  job. 

On  moat  country  roads,  over  gravel,  macadam, 
rocks,  ruts— the  fight  is  hard. 

On  some  roads,  city  asphalt  for  example,  the  fight 
is  comparatively  easy.  High  mileage  records  under 
easy  conditions  mean  little  or  nothing. 

We  don’t  know  where  Mo¬ 


hawk  tires  will  be  used.  We 
believe  Mohawk  users  want  a 
tire  that  will  stand  up  and  give 
a  high  mileage  on  any  road. 
We  believe  they  wish  to  go 
where  they  want  to  regardless 
of  road  conditions. 

So  from  the  beginning  we 
have  designed  and  built  Mo¬ 
hawk  tires  not  for  easy  work 
but  for  any  work.  We  have 
built  them  with  a  tread  so  tough 
they  will  stand  the  abrasive  ac¬ 
tion  ofmacadam, cement, gravel 
and  the  cutting  action  of  sharp 
rocks,  fresh  crushed  stone,  car 
tracks — with  extra  heavy  fabric 
and  an  extra  ply  in  most  sizes 
to  guard  against  fabric  breaks 
caused  by  the  hammering  over 
rocks,  cobbles,  road  holes  and 
curbs  — and  with  treads  that 
hold  secure  against  skidding, 
drive  slipping  or  mud,  snow, 
sand  and  wet  pavements. 

Where  mud  is  prevalent  we 
particularly  advise  the  use  of 
the  Mohawk  Keaton  Tread. 


The  best  proof  that  Mohawks 
do  stand  up  under  any  and  all 
road  conditions  is  the  fact  our 
records  show  that  85%  of  all 
Mohawk  buyers  become  per¬ 
manent  Mohawk  users.  [A  “fair 
weather,”  “good  road”  tire 
could  nevershowsucharecord. 

W e  have  accomplished  these 
results  by  the  simple,  logical 
method  of  using  only  the  finest 
grades  of  rubber  and  fabric  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  world — by  using 
generous  quantities  of  them — 
by  avoiding  all  dangerous 
cheap  compounds  and  substi¬ 
tutes— by  financing  and  con¬ 
ducting  our  business  economi¬ 
cally  and  efficiently. 

Isn’t  it  reasonable  to  believe 
that  such  methods  must  pro¬ 
duce  a  tire  much  above  the 
ordinary? 

Isn’t  this  the  sort  of  a  tire 
you  want. 

You  will  find  good  dealers 
almost  everywhere  who  sell 
them. 


THE  MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 


AKRON,  OHIO 

Chicago  Atlanta  San  Francisco  Boston  New  York  Kansas  City 


TIRES 


Mohawk  Tires  hold  unusually 
well  in  mud.  But  there  are  al¬ 
together  too  many  of  these 
mud  roads  in  our  country — 
practically  impassable  winter 
and  summer. 

Do  you  know  that  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  2,333,117  miles 
of  public  roads  in  the  United 
States  is  improTed? 

Get  behind  the  good  roads 
movement  in  your  county.  It 
will  pay  you. 


Potato 
Planter 

Pays  for  Itself  in  Labor  and  Time  Saved 

One  man  and  team  with  an  Eureka  Potato  Planter  needs  no  hired  help  to  plant 
the  whole  crop.  Whether  you  plant  4  acres  or  400,  the  Eureka  Planter  will  pay  for 
itself  many  times  over.  Better  than  hand  planting.  Increases  yield.  Does  5  oper¬ 
ations  at  once,  automatically — accurately. 

Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  and  depth,  drops  fertilizer  (if  desired), cov- 

era  up  and  marks  next  row.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  _  _  _ 

drops  In  plain  sight — an  equal  distance  apart,  at  uniform  Va  *>CI\Q  fOt  Cotolo# 

depth,  with  absolutely  no  Injury  to  seed.  Easy  to  oper-  ^ 

ate  in  nuy  soil,  made  of  steel  and  malleable  iron — assur¬ 
in'*  life.  Hcht  weight  and  few  or  no  repairs. 

Writ©  for  fra®  catalog  on  this  prrtat  line  of  potato 

planters — the  largest  line  made.  Sites  for  l  or  2  rowt, 
with  or  without  fertilizer  attachment.  In  Stock  Near 
You.  A  success  for  over  20  years.  Whether  you  ar# 
a  large  or  small  grower— write  today. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  Box  840  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED 
to  Start  Y our  Car 
in  Five  Seconds 


In  bitterest  zero 
weather,  a  Master 
Primer  gives  you  in¬ 
stant  starting  with 
any  grade  of  gaso¬ 
line.  Y/eGXJ  ARAB- 
TEE  it  to  absolutely 
satisfy — to  eiimi- 
_ _  nate  delays — heat¬ 
ing  carburetor  with 
hot  water — back  breaking  cranking.  Will  start  your  car 
on  low  grade  fuels  like  Distillate.  If  you  are  not  COM¬ 
PLETELY  satisfied,  after  a  80  Days  Free  Trial,  we’ll 
gladly  return  your  money.  80,000  in  use — standard  equip- 

ment  on  Franklin  Cars.  Not  a  pump  and  operates  bv  a  button— va¬ 
porize  the  gasoline-makes  it  a  ricn,  hot  gas  that  ignites  on  first 
spark.  Saves  battery  energy.  eliminates  high  teat  gasoline  tank. 
Will  quickly  save  its  cost  in  repair  bills.  Send  $12.60.  Give  name 
of  car  and  model.  Writo  at  oncel  Bask  Reference:  Central 
Saving-s  Bank.  Detroit. 

Master  Primer  Co.,  34  East  Lamed  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ELECTRICAL 


iter 


er 


You  Know  What  You  Are  Getting  When  You  Buy  GIVE  “UNCLE  SAM”  MORE  FOOD 


LANdLme 

A  High  Calcium  Lime  in  Powder  Form.  It  is  sold  under 
a  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  Shipped  either  in  50-lb. 
paper  or  100-lb.  cloth  bags.  Most  dealers  carry  it  in 
stock;  if  your  dealer  does  not,  please  write  us. 

ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

Boston,  45  Milk  St.  Rockland,  Me.  New  York,  101  Park  Ave. 


WRITE  US  TODAY, 

Ws  will  be  pleased  to 
send  you  FREE 
LITERATURE. 


WE  PAY 
FREIGHT. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘’square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ITS  POSSIBLE  for  every  farmer  to  do  this 
by  the  scien title  application  of  fertilizer. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  all  the  rood  out  of  your  fertilizer  you  ought 
to  have  the  FREDERICK  COUNTY  SPREADER  which  hSs  b^en 
perfected  to  handle  all  grades  of  commercial  fertilizer*  and  lime 
It  is  mechanically  perfected  with  the  materials  so  good  that  noth¬ 
ing  gets  out  of  order.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  Every  business 
t  armor  ought  to  bo  interested  solely  on  account  of  labor  saving 
and  increase  in  crop  production.  This  machine  has  more  good 
points  than  any  other  spreader  in  the  world.  Write  for  information 
os  to  what  this  machine  will  do  and  how  we  guarantee  it  to  give 
you  pertect  service. 

Wooilsboro  Lime  Spreader  Co.,  Dept  0.30,  Woodsboro,  Md. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb ;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  Now -Yorker 
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BIG  DEMAND  FOR  CROPS 


Mr.  Hoover  says:  “The  cessation  of  hostilities  will 
create  an  enormously  increased  demand  for  food.”  With 
the  markets  of  all  the  world  calling  for  more,  continued 
high  prices  for  farm  products  and  good  profits  seem 
assured.  If  you  wish  to  grow  big  crops  and  share  in 
these  profits  use 


RAL  NEW-YORKER 

Frozen  Sweet  Potato  Tops 

Are  sweet  potatoes  injured  if  the  tops 
are  not  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  are 
frozen?  There  is  a  common  belief  in  this 
State  that  they  will  decay  sooner  and 
sometimes  be  bitter.  A.  J.  M. 

Lindsay  ,Cal. 

Sweet  potato  vines,  stems  and  roots  are 
very  sensitive  to  injury  by  frost.  If  frost 
occurs  before  the  crop  is  dug,  the  po¬ 
tatoes  will  probably  be  injured.  The 
vines  die  at  once  and  the  stems  turn  black 
inside.  The  blackness  extends  down  the 
stems  and  sometimes  affects  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  crop.  However,  the  worst 
damage  occurs  when  the  upper  end  of  the 
potatoes  at  the  surface  are  touched  di¬ 
rectly  by  frost  or  by  a  light  freeze.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  get  the  “sweets”  dug 
before  frost,  especially  if  the  crop  is  to 
be  stored.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  would  be  somewhat  beneficial  to 
cut  off  frosted  vines  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  it  is  better  to  get  the  crop  harvested 
before  frost  destroys  the  vines  and  spoils 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  crop.  K.  w.  d. 


They  are  compounded  to  meet  the  needs  of  special 
crops.  They  contain  plant  foods  available  from  seeding 
time  to  maturity.  They  are  manufactured  to  stand 
storage  and  are  ready  for  immediate  application  by  hand 
or  machinery.  They  are  compounded  to  give  big  yields, 
high  quality,  and  early  maturity. 

Consult  our  free  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  and 
write  for  our  Crop  Books,  naming  the  crops  in  which 
you  are  most  interested. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

92  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  or  2  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Offices  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE,  BUFFALO,  DETROIT,  CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI 
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Every  Farm 
Should  Have  an  Orchard 

you’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Bros.'  Trees.  The  pi-ices  arc  RIGHT.  The  trees  are  all  perfect  specimens, 
*nd  our  guarantee  is  your  protection  against  loss.  We  otter  you  a  big  money-saving  and  reliable  stock. 

Send  for  <919  Free  Catalog. 

ICELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  600  Main  St.,  Dansville.  NAT. 
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Sudan  Grass 

Seed, Northern  grown,  free  from 
Johnson  grass,  20c  per  lb.,  bags 
free,  postage,  express  or  freight 
extra.  White  Sweet  Clover.scari- 
fied,  30c.  Alfalfa  $8  per  bu.  and 
up.  Order  early.  Supply  short. 
Quality  guaranteed  satisfactory. 
HENRY  FIELD 
Shenandoah. Iowa 


-  Our  seeds  arc  selected  and  cleaned  to  be 
v  WEEDLESS  and  free  from  dead  grains.  They 
will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary  field  seeds, 
nearly  always  adding  enough  to  the  crop  to  pay  foi 
themselves.  Samples  and  catalogue  including 
_  •* Jlow  to  Know  Good  Seed  free,  n  rite  today, 

,  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  260  Sixth  St.,  Marysville,  Obia 


arnes’  Trees 

art  New  England  grown 

hardy,  vigorous  and  true 
to  label  —  no  better  trees 
grown.  Our  supply  is  short, 
though,  and  many  items 
will  be  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  Spring.  Avoid 
disappointment ; 
write  today. 


AT  WHOLESALE 


■  *1  Ilf  II-  IUF  We  save  you  money. 

B  K  K  Ba  unK  Buy  now  before  advance. 

Ill  U  If  ■  II  Crop  short,  We  expect 
BlE Bf  ■■  ™  *  higher  prices.  Dont 
fcuy  Field  Seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our  Mimics  and 
Brices.  W  e  specialize  on  Guaranteed  Quality  .Tested  Clover, 
timothy.  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Als.k^  sold  subject  to 
«our  approval  and  government  test.  Write  today  for 
eamplesfspeeial  prices  and  big  Profit-Sharing  Seed  Guide. 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  126  Chicago,  Illinois 

GIANT  FRENCH  BEANS 

( Lincoln  French  Asparagus  Beans ) 

OA  inches  long.  A  remarkable  vegetable  that  bears 
tfU  Gigantic  stringiess  pods  longer  than  a  man’s  arm, 
and  of  delicious  rare  llavor.  Not  a  novelty,  but  a  Century 
old  Oriental  delicacy.  Produces  abundantly  with  90 
days’  growing  weather.  Free  Descriptive  Bulletin  if 
you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

j  A.  &  B.  LINCOLN,  Seed  Growers  and  Importers 

39  south  La  Sai.i.e  Strket,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Send 
at  once 
for  our  1919 
Price  List  of 
Fruit  Trees, 
Plants,  Roses, 
Hedge  Plants,  Shade  j 
Trees,  Evergreens 
and  Shrubs. 

FREE. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


TREES 


IQQ  FRUIT  TREES 

25  Baldwin,  20  R.  I.  Greening,  5  Spy, 
6  Wealthy,  5  McIntosh,  5  Ben  Davis,  10  Martlets, 
5  Sickel,  3  Clapps  Fnvorito,  2  Duchess.  5  Montmo- 
roncy,  3  Louis  Philippe,  2  English  Morel),  2  Black 
Tartarion,  3  Rockport  Big,  for  $20,  cash  with  order. 
Freight  prepaid.  4  to  7  feet  high,  11-16  diameter. 

SILVER  HILL  NURSERY,  c.e.  kellet.  Prop..  Newark,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Seed  Corn-“Yellow  Flint” 

Over  90*  actual  Test.  $4  per  70  lbs.  of  ears.  Bags 
free.  Order  early.  ,  v 

Theo.  D.  Terry,  Box  39,  Jamesport,  Lono  Island,  N.  T. 


APPLE,  PEACH.  PEAR,  etc. 

Grow  more  fruit;  In¬ 
crease  income;  Improve 
property:  Reduce  cost  of  living;  Plant  good  stock. 
Free  catalogue.  W.  T.  MITCHELL  &  SON.  Beverly,  Ohio 

Choice  Seed  Corn 

90-Day  Improved  YELLOW  DENT 
WHITE  CAP  YELLOW  DENT 
REID’S  YELLOW  DENT 
EARLY  MINNESOTA  NO.  13 

'Tested  and  germination  absolutely  guaranteed 

WOODFIELD’S  FARM.  Wycombe,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

2 EP  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler— Mills  Pride— Giants  (Late) 
SUPERBA  (White)  and  Red  Skins 

SEED  CORN  — Yellow  and  White 

%ir  Circular  Free"®® 

MINCH  BROS.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


ASPINWALL 
UTOMATIC 

ONE-MAN 

POTATO  PLANTER 

Plants  More  Acres  Per  Day 
Drawn  by  Team  or  Tractor 

Needs  No  Watching— Just  Drive.  Saves  Time 
and  Expense  of  Extra  Man.  Efficient,  Eco¬ 
nomical,  Simple,  Durable,  Accurate. 

Attachments  for  peas,  beans  and  fertilizer 
furnished  when  desired.  Attractive  folders  and 
complete  catalog  mailed  on  request.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  containing  valuable  data  on  po¬ 
tato  growing. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

660  Sabin  Street  Jackson,  Mich. 

World’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Makers  of 
Potato  Machinery;  Cutters,  Planters 
Sprayers,  Diggers,  Sorters. 


SEED  CORN 


Gormination  tost,  100%. 
Yellow  Ensilage  Corn, 
tall,  heavy  stalks  and 
good  sized  ears.  Good 
results  in  Northern  Pa. 
Counties  for  5  years.  85  per  Bu.,  sacked.  Name 
"SURE  COME."  llouek  Henry,  New  Bcrllnvllle,  Pa, 


eedCorn 


Golden  Orange,  Flint.  Giant,  Ensil¬ 
age.  Yellow  Pride.  S5  bu.  sacked. 
Special  prices  on  car  lots.  Order  Ear- 

ly.  Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y, 


For  Sale-Prime,  Healthy  Sweet  Corn  Seed  Metro¬ 
politan.  $8  per  bu.:  30c.  per  qt.  V.  B.  MOORE.  Slrallord.  Cann. 


ZED  CORN 


80-Day  SHEFFIELD  YELLOW 

_ _  FLINT,  DRIED  IN  TRACES 

tor  70  lbs.  ears.  F.  J.  POPE.  Great  Barrington.  Mass. 


Seed  Corn 


Best  Golden  Yellow  Flint,  8  rowed,  85  per  Bu 
sacked.  A.  Bloontingdslc.  Sacdaman,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 


Northern  Ohio  grown.  Our  catalogue  lists  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  dependable  field  and  garden  seeds. 
Ask  for  it.  Market  gardeners  ask  for  wholesale 
vegetable  list.  RANSOM  SEED  CO..  Geneva,  Ohio 

For  Sale  SEED  CO«/V-„!'„jt1?,,„>n  , 

Produced  150  bushels  ear  corn  per  acre.  PRIZE  SEED  PRIZE 
CROP.  "  TRY  II."  85  per  bush.  J.  C00DINGT0N.  Glen  Head.  L.  I. 


w 


IIITE  CAP  PENT  SEED  COHN  of  very  strong 
vitality,  S3  per  bushel.  B,  O.  Mackley,  Parke,  Pa. 


Disposal  of  Stumps 

1.  I  have  about  six  acres  of  woods  cut  off 
four  years  ago ;  elm,  soft  maple  and  bass¬ 
wood.  on  muck  soil,  mostly  second  growth, 
very  few  over  24  in.  in  diameter.  We 
ai-e  pulling  stumps  and  cleaning  off  the 
muck  as  they  are  pulled  to  fill  Tip  the 
holes.  What  is  the  easiest  way  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  stumps ;  to  leave  them  in  a 
windrow  SO  rods  long,  right  on  the  muck, 
or  to  draw  thorn  a  short  haul  on  upland 
that  now  is  tillable?  It  would  take  a  lot 
of  ground  as  thick  as  we  could  possibly 
pile  them,  and  I  am  somewhat  afraid  of 
lire,  as  I  removed  about  one  acre  of 
stumps  to  upland  two  years  ago,  and  they 
remain  without  being  burned  as  piled. 
Of  course  I  would  not  dare  burn  them  on 
muck  in  Summer,  but  if  left  in  a  pile 
very  long  would  they  not  absorb  moisture 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  not  be 
burned  at  all?  2.  The  line  markings  on 
trees  in  my  woods  are  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  aud  on  the  east  side  of 
the  trees  on  the  east  line  and  on  south 
side  of  the  trees  on  south  line,  but  I  can¬ 
not  find  any  corner  mark.  Would  this 
marking  indicate  that  an  original  survey 
was  made  on  my  land,  as  I  find  no  other 
marking  to  indicate  a  survey  on  either 
neighbors’  lines?  A.  H.  N. 

Henrietta,  N.  Y. 

1.  After  the  stumps  have  been  removed 
from  the  ground  they  will  dry  out  so  that 
before  a  year  passes  they  will  burn  read¬ 
ily.  Stumps  from  which  the  muck  has 
been  reiroved  will  dry  out.  much  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  those  upon  which  the  coating  of 
earth  is  retained.  For  that  reason  any 
stumps  which  have  been  left  in  a  pile  for 
a  couple  of  years  are  an  increasing  fire 
danger.  Furthermore,  they  occupy  land 
which  could  better  he  used  in  producing 
crops,  and  they  harbor  vermin  of  all 
kinds.  1  be  stumps  should  be  piled  on  the 
upland  as  soon  as  possible  and  burned 
v\  hen  lliey  are  dry  enough.  Several  fairly 
large  piles,  separated  one  from  the  other, 
usually  offer  less  fire  danger,  and  permit 
more  complete  combustion  than  one  long 
windrow.  They  will  burn  within  a  couple 
of  months  of  the  time  when  they  are 
pulled  if  kerosene  oil  is  poured  over  some 
of  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  The 
burning  should  be  done  in  a  large  plowed 
field  or  other  place  from  which  the  fire 
cannot  spread.  It  is  well  to.  choose  a 
day  which  not  too  windy.  Burning  should 
be  done  ou  the  upland,  rather  than  on  the 
muck,  because  of  the  danger  of  the  humus 
catching  fire.  In  Bulletin  No.  205  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  published  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1918,  aud  entitled  “Getting  Bid  of 
the  Stumps.”  there  is  a  description  of  a 
piling  machine  such  as  cau  he  fairly  eas¬ 
ily  made.  This  machine  consists  prin- 
[cipally  of  a  long  arm  equipped  with  trip¬ 
ping  device  for  dropping  the  stumps,  and 
the  whole  mounted  ou  a  long-legged  tri¬ 
pod.  It  is  used  primarily  for  piling 
stumps  before  burning  them.  The  bulle¬ 
tin  recommends  that  more  stumps  be 
thrown  on  the  burning  pile,  thus  helping 
to  keep  the  pile  stirred  up  and  burning 
freely. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  line  markings 

along  the  boundary  of  the  farm,  it  would 
be  well  to  leave  the  line  trees  standing 
until  such  time  as  you  cau  get  a  surveyor 
to  go  over  the  property.  In  the  mean¬ 
time.  should  any  trees  be  destroyed,  you 
may  consider  that  you  are  fully  protected 
by  the  description  of  the  property  which 
you  undoubtedly  have  in  connection  with 
your  deed.  Before  establishing  any  fences 
or  cutting  any  trees  along  this  line  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  the  line  locat¬ 
ed.  G-  H.  C. 


WHEN  YOU  SPRAY 

/it  pays  to  use  the  best  material  you  can 

secure.  You  can  always  depend  upon  ^ 
the  quality  of  the  following  products  : 

L  STANDARD  BRAND 

ime  Sulphur 

is  a  highly  concentrated  solution  made  from 
the  purest  raw  materials.  It  is  carefully 
filtered;  contains  no  Insoluble  matter  us 
sediment  and  will  not  clog  the  nozzles. 

Dry  Lime  Sulphur  Compound  is  also  a 
highly  satisfactory  product. 

Calso  —  The  Perfect  Potato  Spray  —  kills 
bugs  and  prevents  blight. 

Pantox  is  the  ideal  tree  spray  for  all 
chewing  insects. 

We  malce  a  complete  line  of  spray  materials. 

Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Reading.  Pa. 
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Lawyer’s  Fees  for  Settling  Estate 

Is  there  a  law  concerning  the  amount 
a  lawyer  can  charge  for  settling  an  es¬ 
tate?  About  how  much  can  our  lawyer 
get  for  settling  an  estate  of  $9,000,  near¬ 
ly  all  ready  money?  l.  w. 

New  York. 

Everything  would  depend  on  the 
amount  of  work  he  did.  It  would  be 
like  asking  a  stranger  how  much  a  farm¬ 
er  should  charge  for  plowing  four  acres 
■ — it  might  be  a  brush  lot,  full  of  stones, 
or  an  orchard.  So  here  there  may  have 
been  much  or  little  work.  Ilis  fee  might 
be  anywhere  from  one  to  live  hundred 
dollars,  or  more  or  less ;  it  is  really  quite 
impossible  to  tell  without  knowing  what 
he  did. 


Property  Rights  in  Manure 

If  A  rents  from  B  an  orchard,  barn, 
house  and  well,  and  keeps  teams  in  the 
barn,  fed  only  on  grain  and  hay  that  A 
produces  on  another  place,  can  A  haul  the 
manure  away  and  do  as  he  likes  with  it, 
if  manure  is  not  mentioned  in  contract? 

A.  t.  D. 

The  general  rule  is  that  manure  made 
on  a  farm  from  products  grown  on  that 
farm  is  part  of  the  real  estate  and  must 
not  be  removed.  When  the  hay  and 
feed  are  brought  in  from  another  farm 
and  fed,  the  manure  is  considered  person¬ 
al  property  and  crtn  be  taken  away. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Feeds 

What  fertilizing  value,  per  ton  of  feed 
should  a  farmer  receive  from  the  use  of  i 
the  average  feeds,  such  as  bran,  corn- 
meal  and  the  balanced  ration  for  cows? 

Rome.  N.  Y.  c.  w.  R. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  ‘"Feeds 
and  Feeding.”  will  give  you  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  this  matter : 

, — Pounds  in  One  Ton — \ 
Phos. 


Nitrogen 

Acid 

Potash 

Wheat . 

40 

17 

11 

live . 

38 

15 

12 

Oats . 

40 

16 

12 

Corn . 

32 

14 

8 

Wheat  bran .... 

52 

60 

33 

Corn  and  oat  feed 

31 

15 

10 

Barley . 

37 

17 

15 

Buckwheat  mid. 

90 

46 

24 

Buckwheat  .... 

34 

20 

14 

Cottonseed  meal. 

128 

52 

36 

Linseed  meal... 

120 

35 

26 

Renewing  Faded  Matting 

W.  M.  W.  asks,  on  page  1949.  how  to 
treat  faded  matting,  .lust  give  it  a  coat 
of  floor  varnish,  applied  with  a  varnish 
brush.  Brush  lengthwise  of  the  fiber  and 
leave  over  night  or  longer  before  using. 
T’se  as  light  a  shade  of  varnish  as  desir¬ 
able.  and  you  will  be  surprised  how  bright 
the  finished  job  will  look,  and  how  little 
the  stains  will  show,  unless  they  are  ink 
or  other  stains  that  are  not  easily  dis¬ 
solved.  Linoleum  can  be  kept  bright  and 
its  life  prolonged  in  the  same  way. 

Washington.  V.  V.  H. 


Ruby  Sweet  Corn  and  Willow  Leaf  Lima 

Having  lost  all  my  seed  of  the  Ruby 
sweet  corn  and  Willow  Leaf  Lima  beaus, 
1  wonder  if  you  might  find  some  one  that 
could  let  me  have  a  start  of  them  again. 
1  have  examined  several  seed  catalogues 
and  do  not  find  them  for  sale.  k.  f. 

Alexandria.  O. 

The  Willow  Leaf  pole  Lima  bean  was 
introduced  in  1891  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
&  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  Willow 
Leaf  bush  Lima  was  introduced  by  the 
same  seed  company  in  1900.  r.  w.  d. 


Advice  on  Irrigation 

Will  you  give  me  name  and  address  of 
some  Government  official  who  can  give 
me  advice  about  putting  in  irrigation? 

Glassboro,  N.  J.  l.  ii.  w. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington.  D.  (\,  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bulletin  on  “Spray  Irrigation.” 
It  is  Bulletin  495,  and  is  free  upon  re¬ 
quest.  r.  w.  D. 


Value  of  Sheep  Manure 

In  the  issue  of  Dec.  21  A.  S.  A.  asks 
about  sheep  manure.  In  addition  to  the 
information  you  gave  him.  I  think  he 
might  like  to  know  that  pulverized  sheep 
manure  at  $2.75  a  hundred  is  a  very  high- 
priced  fertilizer.  The  same  money,  or  a 
little  more,  should  buy  100  lbs.  of  high- 
grade  commercial  fertilizer,  which,  being 
much  more  concentrated,  will  give  a  much 
larger  amount  of  plant  food.  a.  n.  s. 

North  Stonington.  Mass. 


Farmers  'Favorite 

Grain  Drills 


Produce  a  maximum  yield  from  every  field.  Have  been  on  the  market  for  more  than  50  years 
and  are  used  in  every  grain  growing  country  in  the  world.  Made  in  both  grain  and  fertilizer 
styles  and  every  size.  Distribute  the  seed  evenly  at  a  uniform  depth,  which  gives  each  grain  a 
chance  at  moisture  and  perfect  germination.  No  clogging  or  leaving  empty  furrow’s.  This 
assures  an  even  stand,  a  full  harvest  and  adds  to  your  profits. 

For  Team  or  Tractor 

Power  Lift  and  Adjustable  Hitch  for  use  with  any  Tractor  can  be  furnished.  Power  lift 
enables  operator  to  raise  or  lower  discs  while  in  motion  without  leaving  seat  of  tractor  by  slightly 
pulling  small  rope.  This  Drill  is  a  great  time  and  labor  saver  to  the  farmer. 

Send  for  The  Farmers’  Favorite  Catalog  and  note  the  special  features  of  this  Grain  Drill. 
Strongest  angle  steel  frame;  axle  of  cold  rolled  steel  shafting;  drag-bars  of  high-carbon  steel; 
double  run  force  feeds;  steel  ribbon  grain  tubes. 

Call  on  your  dealer  and  have  him  show  and  explain  to  you  the  special  features  of  this  Drill. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Springfield,  Ohio 


More  than  four  thousand  Delco- Light  plants  were 
delivered  to  the  U.  S.  Government  for  war  work. 
They  were  used  to  supply  electric  light  in  camps, 
storehouses,  hospitals,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts,  airplane 
hangers,  sub-chasers  and  other  branches  of  the  service. 

In  Red  Cross  hospitals  at  the  front,  Delco-Light  operated  life- 
saving  X-ray  apparatus. 

Delco-Light  w^as  specified  by  the  Government  because  it  is 
dependable,  efficient,  simple  to  operate — requires  little  atten¬ 
tion  and  because  it  is  AIR-COOLED. 

The  result  of  Government  tests  and  the  satisfactory  use  of 
Delco-Light  on  over  60,000  farms  are  your  assurance  that 
Delco-Lighc  will  give  you  the  same  dependable  service. 

It  betters  living  conditions, — increases  farm  efficiency,  and 
soon  pays  for  itself  in  time  and  labor  saved. 

THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  DELCO-LIGHT  Products 


Distributors 
Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc., 

52  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Rochester  Domestic  Electric 

Company,  Rochester,  N.Y, 

Suburban  Electric  Development 

Company,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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How  To  Get  Big 
Fruit  Crops 

Hundreds  of  thousands 

of  dollars  worth  of  fruit 
is  lost  each  year  by  growers 
who  fail  to  properly  care  for 
trees.  Experts  Seldom  Suf¬ 
fer  These  Losses. 

If  you  are  not  reaping  a  maximum 
yield  from  your  trees  and  do  not  know 
the  reason,  “Ask  Mr.  Favor.” 

Mr.  Favor  is  a  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  expert  on  fruit  growing.  For 
many  years  he  was  editor  of  one  of 
our  foremost  Fruit  Journals.  He  was 
also  associated  with  two  state  experi¬ 
ment  departments. 

Mr.  Favor’s  experience  is  at  the 
disposal  of  any  one  interested  in  fruit 
growing.  This  does  not  mean  users 
of  Hayes  Apparatus  alone.  It  means 
you — no  matter  where  you  live  or 
what  apparatus  you  use. 

Just  “Ask  Mr.  Favor ”  about  any 
problem  that  bothers  you.  He  will 
reply  in  a  personal  letter. 

Also  send  at  once  for  a  copy  of  Mr, 
Favor’s  new  masterful  Spraying  guide 
— “Successful  Spraying.” 

Write  for  Big  Spraying  Guide 

This  Guide  is  a  real  text  book  —  a 
veritable  encyclopedia  on  spraying. 
Finely  printed  and  durably  bound. 
Published  price  $1.00.  We  will,  how¬ 
ever.  mail  a  copy  and  include  our  big 
catalogue  of  Fruit-Fog  Sprayers,  if  you 
send  25c,  coin  or  stamps.  Worth  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  American  fruit 
growers.  Write  for  your  copy  at  once. 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  CO. 

Dept.  T.  GALVA,  ILLINOIS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  MAPES 
MANURES 


The  Standard  for  Generations. 

§  Basis  Bone  and  Guano. 

§  No  Rock  Used. 

-  9  .  « 

*3  Availability  Without  Acidity. 

*1  Crop  Producers  and  Soil  Builders. 


Use  them  and  do  your  bit  towards 
the  present  universal  demand  for  food 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND 
PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

Central  Building,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

Branch  :  239  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Lime  on  the  Potato  Crop 

I  enclose  a  clipping  that  will  interest 
you.  If  you  and  I  live  a  few  years  more 
we  shall  hear  another  tune  from  those 
farmers.  I  knew  farmers  who  coukl  not 
give  away  their  potatoes  even,  they  were 
so  scabby  they  would  not  take  them  at 
the  starch  factories.  It  will  surely  prove 
your  reiterated  statements  that  lime  is 
bad  for  potatoes.  v.  T.  L. 

The  clipping,  which  follows,  is  taken 
from  the  Aroostook  Republic  of  Caribou, 
Maine : 

“A  good  many  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Caribou  are  cutting  down  their  orders 
for  fertilizers,  and  propose  to  use  Aroos¬ 
took*  lime  in  connection  with  a  half  ton 
of  fertilizer  per  acre.  Others  have  can¬ 
celled  their  orders  altogether  and  will 
seed  down  their  potato  ground  to  clover 
and  will  raise  grain  this  year.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  to  set  up  a  lime 
pulverizing  plant  in  Caribou,  rock  carry¬ 
ing  as  high  as  90  per  cent,  and  carbonate 
having  been  found  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  village.  The  plant,  which  will  be 
in  operation  early  in  February,  is  the 
roller  process,  converting  the  rock  into 
a  fine,  smooth  powder.  The  use  of  this 
material  by  two  of  our  leading  farmers 
last  year  made  a  difference  of  50  barrels 
of  potatoes  per  acre,  and  its  effect  on 
clover  is  simply  wonderful,  in  some  plaees 
making  it  grow  luxuriantly  where  it  could 
never  be  made  to  grow  before,  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  crop  wherever  used.” 

There  is  no  question  about  the  value 
of  lime  for  clover  and  similar  crops.  You 
can  use  lime  to  grow  a  fine  crop  of  clover, 
then  plow  that  under  and,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  chemicals,  grow  a  good  crop 
of  potatoes.  That  is  the  nearest  we  can 
advise  to  using  lime  on  the  potato  crop. 
The  lime  will  sweeten  the  soil.  This  will 
make  conditions  most  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  scab  germs,  and  if  there  are 
any  of  these  germs  on  the  seed  or  in  the 
soil  the  lime  will  surely  wake  them  up 
to  life  and  multiplication.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  a  few  reports  from  farmers 
who  say  they  have  used  lime  direct  on 
potatoes,  and  dug  a  fine,  clean  crop.  We 
do  not  deny  it.  We  had  a  neighbor  who 
said  his  baby  was  suffering  with  cholera 
infantum.  lie  gave  the  little  thing  a 
dinner  of  corned  beef  and  cabbage  and 
the  child  recovered !  We  do  not  doubt 
his  statement,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
try  no  such  remendy  on  our  own  chil¬ 
dren.  We  think  those  farmers  who  began 
using  lime  on  potatoes  will  regret  it. 


Selecting  Seed  Potatoes 

T  planted  two  lots  of  potatoes ;  the 
first  lot  were  hill-selected  seed,  but  were 
touched  by  the  frost  .Tune  20,  and  did  not 
do  well.  The  other  lot.  planted  a  little 
later,  were  hut  slightly  affected,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  fair  crop,  though  they  were  not 
hill-selected :  in  fact  were  simply  the 
medium  size  potatoes,  and  were  not 
originally  saved  for  seed.  I  bill-selected 
seed  from  each  lot,  but  am  undecided 
which  to  plant  the  coming  season. 

Ilolliston,  Mass.  w.  E.  g. 

In  deciding  for  myself  I  should  be 
governed  entirely  by  the  quality  of  the 
potatoes.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
what  another  means  by  “touched  by  the 
frost.”  If  the  leaves  were  injured  ma¬ 
terially  the  per  cent  of  starch  must  be 
reduced  in  the  tubers,  for  it  is  in  the 
leaves  that  the  starch  is  elaborated.  At 
the  same  time  I  prefer  seed,  of  all  kinds, 
gathered  when  coming;  that  is,  before 
fully  ripened,  as  after  that  point  is 
reached  changes  take  place  in  cellular 
structure  which  in  my  experience  retard 
germination.  If  those  hill-selected  pota¬ 
toes  are  dry  and  mealy  when  baked  I 
should,  in  my  own  practice,  use  them  for 
seed.  If  below  the  others  in  quality 
then  start  again  and  this  time  by  the 
unit  breeding  system,  the  only  one  to  be 
thoroughly  relied  on.  In  this  take  a 
given  number  of  the  same  general  shape 
and  weight  and  cut  each  one  to  the  same 
number  of  pieces,  then  plant  each  potato 
by  itself,  that  is,  mark  the  extremes  of 
each  potato  and  give  them  uniform  treat¬ 
ment.  At  digging  time  save  the  product 
of  each  potato,  and  next  year  you  will 
have  the  foundation  on  which  to  build 
a  strain  after  your  own  fancy.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  rule  and  using  seed  from  the 
best  producing  potatoes  certain  results 
are  pretty  sure  to  follow.  Yield  should 
be  increased,  greater  uniformity  insured 
and  disease  resistant  qualities  made  pos¬ 
sible.  All  the  while  we  must  keep  in 
mind  the  necessity  for  feeding  the  crop 
with  health  promoting  food,  and  with 
this  complete  protection  from  eating  or 
sucking  insects  and  fungus  diseases.  We 
talk  about  seed  running  out,  but  usually 
it  is  the  man  and  not  the  potato. 

Maine.  G.  M.  twitciiell. 


What  can  the  word  “comfort”  mean 
in  winter,  but  cozily  heated  rooms 
throughout  the  ‘whole  house?  It 
isn’t  “comfort”  if  only  one  room  is 
heated  or  if  some  one  has  to  tend 
several  fires,  carrying  coal  and  ashes 
in  and  out  and  up  and  down.  The 

NEW  IDEA 

Pipe  less  Furnace 

will  give  your  home  winter  comfort. 
With  only  one  fire — and  that  easily  ' 
kept  up— it  will  flood  the  whole  house 
with  moist  healthful  heat,  There  are 
no  pipes,  and  only  one  hole  to  be  cut 
in  the  floor.  The 
NEW  IDEA  costs 
but  little  more  than 
one  good  stove,  is  easy 
to  install  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  operate. 

Write  for  complete 
catalogue  and  name 
of  nearest  agent. 

Our  engineers — heating 
specialists — will  advise 
you  without  charge. 

UTICA  HEATER  CO. 

Box  50  -  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted 


rsr»  MBB 


Plenty  of  Nitrate 
in  Chile 

The  amount  of  Nitrate  in 
the  Chilean  Deposits  is 

720,000,000  Tons 

At  present  rate  of  world’s  con¬ 
sumption,  deposits  will  last  for 

300  Years 

Shipping  conditions  are  improve 
ing.  American  farmers  should 
learn  the  FACTS.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation. 

WM.  S.  MYERS 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


Practical 

Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— 
Henry . 

$2.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRO¬ 
DUCTS — Stocking 

2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— 
Mayo . 

1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE 
HUSBANDRY— Day  . 

1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANI¬ 
MALS — Harper  . 

1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING  —  Van 
Slyke . 

1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING — Publow 

.60 

MILK  TESTING  —  Publow 

and  T roy . 

.60 

FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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ford,  Maine,  are  in  our  files. 

“We  have  moved  to  another  town,  but  our  Sterling  came 
right  along  too,  and  I  am  very  proud  to  have  it  in  my  home  and 
am  pleased  with  the  chance  to  let  you  know  how  well  I  like  it. 

It  has  given  me  line  service  both  in  heating  and  cooking. 
The  oven  heats  very  quickly  and  many  goodies  come  forth 
from  it  with  a  perfect  browning. 

1  like  the  Sterling  also  for  its  plainness,  which  makes  it  so 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  always  bright  and  shining.  It  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  others  of  the  fine  qualities  of  a 
Sterling  Range.  I  would  not  change  it  for  any  range  I  ever 
saw.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  Sterling  Range.” 

If  you  want  to  make  housekeeping  more  pleasant  and  more 
economical,  send  today  for  our  free  book  on  the  Sterling 

Range,  and  the  name  of  the  nearest  Sterling  dealer.  _ 

We  can  give  you  just  the  range  you  want  equipped  /■ 
to  suit  your  needs.  fiqm 

To  heat  your  house  comfortably  and  economically  It  _ 

ask  also  for  the  booklet  on  the  ^ 

NP  STERLING  FURNACE 

The  Scientific  One  Register  Furnace 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Management  of  Maine  Orchard 

I  have  just  come  on  to  a  place  where 
there  is  an  orchard  of  about  150  acres. 
These  trees  are  about  40  years  old,  and 
are  in  fairly  good  condition.  The  rows 
are  50  feet  apart,  and  the  trees  stand  40 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  There  is  a  space 
of  15  or  20  feet  between  the  rows  that 
the  trees  do  not  cover.  There  are  five 
rows.  One  of  these  I  am  told  was 
planted  to  potatoes  last  year.  This  row 
I  would  like  to  seed  with  oats  and  clover, 
cutting  the  oats  green  to  feed.  I  would 
like  to  use  two  rows  for  garden  truck 
and  plant  the  other  two  to  Japanese  mil¬ 
let  to  cut  to  feed.  Next  year  I  would 
seed  the  two  garden  patches  to  oats  and 
clover  and  use  the  two  pieces  which  I 
sowed  to  millet  this  year  for  garden 
truck.  •  v.  b. 

Eliot,  Me. 

The  proposed  place  of  operations  is 
good  and  may  well  be  followed  because 
of  material  benefit  to  the  trees.  Natur¬ 
ally,  the  strips  will  be  confined  to  the 
open  spaces  between  the  branches.  A 
generous  use  of  barn  manure  will  not 
only  grow  the  desired  crop,  but  fertilize 
the  trees.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be 
well  to  guard  in  plowing  not  to  injure 
the  roots.  When  once  seeded  all  grass 
should  be  used  to  mulch  the  trees.  An 
orchard  cannot  well  be  maintained  where 
the  grass  crop  is  removed.  Cultivation 
will  increase  wood  growth  and  leaf  size 
am1  development,  and  this  spells  fruit 
later.  Oats  take  large  quantities  of 
water  from  the  soil,  but  as  these  strips 
are  no?  wide  the  loss  can  be  overcome 
by  working  i-u  good  barn  manure.  In 
addition  I  am  forced  by  experience  to  the 
use  of  acid  phosphate,  400  to  500  pounds 
per  acre.  This  added  to  the  manure  will 
put  substance  into  the  growing  stalks  and 
wood  tips,  and  quality  and  size  into  the 
product,  whether  it  be  beans  or  apples. 
The  best  good  of  the  orchard  will  be  in¬ 
sured  when  these  well-fertilized  strips  are 
seeded  and  the  grass  all  used  to  mulch 
not  the  trunks  but  the  outer  branches  of 
the  trees.  g.  M.  twitciiell. 

Maine. 


TRACTOR  STARTING  LIGHTING  &  IGNITION 

Why  let  your 
tractor  motor 
run  in  this  case— - 

when 

—you  wouldn’t 
let  your  auto 
motor  run  here? 


R 


A  West  Virginia  Garden 

In  cultivating  gardens  during  the  past 
three  years  we  have  met  with  some  prob¬ 
lems  we  would  like  your  advice  upon. 
Stable  manure  is  scarce  and  high  in  price. 
Old  sod  was  plowed  under  three  years 
ago,  and  for  two  years  treated  with  acid 
phosphate  about  400  lbs.  per  acre.  Soil 
mostly  dark  loam ;  heavier,  almost  clay, 
bakes  hard,  at  one  end,  tapering  off  to 
light,  almost  sandy  soil  at  other.  Crops 
usually  start  off  well,  but  incline  to  fail 
before  maturity.  We  buy  the  best  North¬ 
ern  seed.  Potatoes  sprayed,  produced  sec¬ 
ond  year  about  two-thirds  of  first  year’s 
crop,  and  third  year  only  a  little  over 
one-third  of  first  year’s  crop,  although 
perhaps  drought  was  partly  responsible. 
Peas,  beans,  dwarf  and  Lima,  produce 
abundant  growth  of  vine,  but  production 
has  tapered  off ;  so  also  with  sweet  corn. 
Lima  beans  are  particularly  disappoint¬ 
ing  :  vines  very  heavy,  which  continue 
growing  till  frost,  with  only  a  light,  crop 
of  beans  early  in  season,  and  although 
considerable  blossom,  no  crop  after  first 
week  or  10  days.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  the  Limas  from  the  beginning.  I 
am  anxious  to  know  just  how  to  treat  the 
soil.  In  absence  of  stable  manure,  just 
what  fertilizer  do  I  need  for  this  garden 
truck,  and  in  about  what  quantities?  It 
has  been  suggested  that  there  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  nitrogen,  but  a  serious  lack  of  pot¬ 
ash.  Is  lime  needed,  and.  if  so,  in  what 
form,  quantity  and  best  time,  and  way 
to  apply  it?  Ground  rented  from  year  to 
year.  w.  m. 

Elm  Grove,  W.  Va. 

The  growth  of  these  vines  indicates  an 
abundance  of  nitrogen  in  that  soil.  The 
“baking”  indicates  the  need  of  lime,  and 
we  think  part  of  the  soil  is  sour.  The 
failure  to  make  seed  and  to  mature  shows 
the  need  of  both  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash.  We  should  use  lime  at  the  rate  of 
1.500  lbs.  to  the  acre,  spread  after  plow¬ 
ing  or  spading,  and  raked  or  harrowed  in. 
If  you  can  get  a  supply  of  stable  manure, 
use  it,  but  double  the  amount  of  acid 
phosphate.  It  is  possible  in  many  towns 
to  find  a  supply  of  wood  ashes.  Much 
wood  is  now  being  used  as  fuel,  and  in 
many  cases  a  local  advertisement  will 
bring  out  quite  a  supply  of  wood  ashes. 
If  you  can  get  them,  use  up  to  the  rate 
of  two  tons  to  the  acre,  broadcast,  and 
well  worked  into  the  soil.  This  supply 
of  potash  with  the  acid  phosphate  will 
put  that  soil  into  condition.  If  you  can¬ 
not  obtain  the  wood  ashes,  buy  one  of  the 
mixed  garden  fertilizers  containing  as 
high  a  per  cent  of  potash  as  possible. 


EMY  ELECTRIC  STARTING  EQUIPMENTcan 
save  the  average  farmer  $75  a  year  on  his  tractor. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  practical  experience  of  the  average 
time  spent  by  the  tractor  engine  idling  when  the  machine  must 
be  stopped  for  such  duties  as  filling  the  fuel  tank,  the  radiator, 
the  seeder,  fixing  the  binder,  waiting  for  grain  to  come  to  the  sep¬ 
arator  from  the  fields,  etc.  A  half  hour  to  an  hour  a  day  is  spent 
on  the  average  in  such  idling,  and  on  account  of  the  usual  diffi¬ 
culty  and  hard  work  of  starting  the  tractor,  the  farmer,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  lets  his  engine  run  during  these  times. 

Eight  per  cent  of  the  fuel  cost  can  be  saved  by  use  of  a  self¬ 
starter  that  will  make  it  practical  and  easy  to  shut  off  the  tractor 
engine  on  such  occasions.  Figured  on  an  average  cost  of  25c  per 
gallon  for  gasoline,  running  the  tractor  for  ten  hours  a  day  for  a 
hundred  days  in  the  year,  this  will  amount  to  $75  saving,  that 
will  be  effected  by  Remy  Starting  Equipment — and  this  does  not 
take  into  consideration  any  of  the  other  many  advantages  of 
Remy  equipment. 

Write  for  the  Remy  booklet  that  tells  what  Remy  Electric  Starting,  Lighting, 
Ignition  and  Engine  Governing  can  do  for  your  tractor. 

REMY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Tractor  Equipment  Division,  Chicago 
Motor  Equipment  Division,  Detroit  Factories,  Anderson^  fcdiasa 


Generations  of  Good  Cooks 
Designed  this  Range 


And  made  it  convenient,  easy,  quick,  and  economical  to  use. 
All  the  improvements  in  cooking  methods  since  log  cabin  days 
have  been  studied  and  combined  by  practical  cooks  and  scientific 
experts  into  this  modern  time,  temper,  and  step  saving 


The  range  that  hakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  one  hod  of  coal 

Built  along  the  most  scientific  lines  by  a  firm  who  have  been  devoting  their  60  years 
experience  to  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  ranges,  this  particular  Sterling  designed  by  a  woman 
is  guaranteed  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  housewife. 

It  has  a  large  roomy  evenly  heated  oven,  rounded  fire  box  that  uses  less  coal,  reservoi-  (or 
waterfront)  that  heats  plenty  of  water,  grates  that  are  easily  removed  and  interchangeable  for 
wood  or  coal,  deep  roomy  ash  pan,  polished  top  that 
never  requires  blacking,  key  plate  that  lifts  for  feed¬ 
ing  and  broiling  without  raising  heavy  lids,  high 
roomy  heating  oven,  oven  thermometer,  and  everv  feature  in 
fact  to  save  a  woman’s  time  and  back  and  make’  housework 
easy. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 

The  eastern  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Vassal-  Institute,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
February  19-21.  The  State  Experiment 
Station  .will  bring  their  large  display  of 
fruit,  and  the  liberal  premiums  'offered 
ought  to  bring  out  a  tine  display  from  the 
Hudson  Valley.  A  program  has  been 
prepared  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  fruit 
growers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
and  every  grower  in  the  Hudson  River 
section  should  make  an  effort  to  attend 
this  meeting.  It  is  the  desire  and  aim 
of  the  new  organization  to  become  the 
largest  and  most  useful  horticultural  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  United  .States.  That  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  large  support¬ 
ing  membership.  Our  aim  is  .‘{.000  mem¬ 
bers  in  1920.  E.  C.  GILLETT. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  Secretary. 

Hay.  $.‘12;  straw,  oat,  rye  and  wheat, 
$18;  wheat,  $2;  buckwheat,  $2;  rye.  $2; 
oats.  90c;  ear  corn.  $1  per  bu.  Potatoes, 
$1.50;  apples,  $1.25.  Crops  are  looking 
well.  t.  K. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

Hay.  $2S  to  $32.  according  to  quality 
and  kind;  corn,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  oats,  75 
to  80c;  wheat,  $2.10  to  $2.12;  potatoes, 
$1.50  to  $2  per  bu. ;  cabbage,  2  to  3c  per 
lb.  This  part  of  the  county  is  not  farmed 
as  extensively  now  as  it  was  before  the 
development  of  the  coal  and  coke  industry, 
as  the  companies  bought  a  large  amount 
of  tin-  surface  to  get  the  coal,  and  where 
the  coal  is  removed  and  the  surface  poi¬ 
soned  by  black  dam])  and  moisture  drawn 
out,  it  does  not  produce  so  readily.  Wheat, 
corn,  oats  and  hay  are  the  items  produced 
and  some  places  potatoes  are  grown  quite 
extensively.  Some  of  the  farmers  keep 
cows  and  ship  milk,  which  brings  40c 
per  gal.,  less  21/&o  freight.  O.  w.  R. 

Westmoreland  Co..  Pa. 

We  think  we  are  in  the  garden  spot  of 
the  world,  and  Hunterdon  County  right 
at  the  head  of  the  onion  bed ;  general 
farming,  with  dairying  in  the  lead.  This 
was  at  one  time  the  leading  county  in  the 
State  for  peaches,  but  that  day  is  past. 
A  few  farms  for  sale,  and  more  for  rent. 
Owners  think  land  here  is  good  stuff  to 
own.  We  all  belong  to  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  get  League  prices  for  milk. 
Corn,  ear,  $1.70  to  $1.80  per  100  lbs.; 
buckwheat.  $3  per  ewt. :  wheat,  $2.10  per 
bu, ;  oats.  75c;  rye,  $1.-10;  flour,  $12  per 
bble.  Fair  to  good  horses,  $100  to  $250: 
cows,  $75  to  $1501  We  have  no  large 
dairies,  but  one  man’s  milk  check  was 
over  $2,500  last  month.  A.  w.  M. 

Hunterdon  Co..  N.  J. 

1  am  located  in  what  is  known  as  the 
southern  end  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
and  almost  every  farm  product  is  raised. 
Most  of  us  practice  what  is  called  four- 
year  rotation  system,  such  as  corn,  oats 
and  potatoes  and  tobacco  and  silage,  then 
wheat,  then  grass  for  two  yearn.  The 
milk  business  is  carried  on  quite  exten¬ 
sively  through  here,  and  farming  in  gen¬ 
eral  looks  much  better  this  year  than  last. 
The  outlook  for  wheat  is  good.  Last  year 
most  all  froze  out ;  some  farmers  hardly 
got  their  seed.  Wheat  is  worth  Govern- 
ment  price.  $2.20;  potatoes,  $1.50  per 
bu. ;  oats,  75c;  corn.  $1.60  per  bu. ;  hay, 
$25  ton.  Not  much  grain  sold  except 
wheat.  Corn  and  oats  mostly  fed  to 
stock.  All  kinds  of  cow  feed  is  very 
high,  from  $50  to  $00  per  ton.  Milk 
price  varies,  according  to  location.  We 
sell  to  Abbott  Co. :  they  have  a  receiving 
plant  about  two  miles  from  us;  we  re¬ 
ceived  for  December  milk,  $3.95  for  four 
per  cent  fat.  J.  B.  T. 

Bartville,  Pa. 

We  are  having  a  mild  and  open  Win¬ 
ter  so  far.  Wheat  is  looking  well.  Fod¬ 
der  plenty;  hay,  $30:  straw,  $10;  wheat, 
$2.15;  oats.  90c  per  bu. ;  corn,  $1;  buck¬ 
wheat.  $3.50  per  ewt.  Potatoes,  $1.75; 
apples  scarce  and  hard  to  get  sit  any 
price.  Butter,  60c  per  lb. ;  eggs.  55c. 
Chickens.  25c  per  lb.  Not  much  Fall 
plowing  done.  With  the  war  closed  the 
farmers  in  this  vicinity  are  looking  to 
1919  as  being  a  prosperous  year.  j.  c.  A. 

Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 

This  is  mostly  a  dairy  county ;  chiefly 
Holsteins.  Some  parts  of  this  section 
they  raise  plenty  of  potatoes  and  cab¬ 
bage.  The  crop  was  not  as  good  as  com¬ 
mon  this  year;  in  the  Fall  potatoes  were 
$1  per  bu.,  and  cabbage  $10  to  $14  per 
ton  at  the  car.  Quite  a  lot  of  young 
stock  raised  around  here,  selling  the  fresh 
cows.  They  bring  from  $125  to  $150  for 
good  cows.  There  was  an  auction  a  few 
days  ago  of  Holstein  stock  which  brought 
good  prices  The  best  price  paid  was 
$1,200  for  a  three-months-old  bull  calf. 
They  raise  quite  a  lot  of  pigs  around 
here;  last  Fall  they  brought  $5  to  $6, 
six  weeks  old.  This  Spring  they  will  ask 
$8  for  them.  Dressed  pork,  23c  per  lb. 
Quite  a  lot  of  poultry  raised.  c.  A.  s. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Countrywide  Produce  Conditions 

SOME  LEADING  LINES  RANGE  LOWER  UNDER 
PRESSURE  OF  HEAVY  SUPPLIES. 
Movement,  of  produce  has  declined  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  heavy  volume  of  the 
middle  of  January,  but  is  still  about  50 
per  cent  above  the  amount  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  time  last  year.  Transportation 
conditions  are  quite  favorable  for  Win¬ 


ter  and  the  prices  in  most  lines  are  high 
enough  to  bring  out  ample  supplies.  Gen¬ 
eral  buying  power  of  the  public  continues 
good,  although  there  is  considerable  un¬ 
employment  at  some  points. 

POTATOES  WEAK  AND  DULL. 

Declines  of  the  past  few  weeks  pro¬ 
duced  the  usual  effect  upon  buyers  afraid 
of  being  caught  before  the  bottom  i« 
reached,  and  demand  is  rather  slow  and 
hesitating.  Chicago,  usually  regarded  as 
the  best  single  indicator  on  potatoes,  is 
relatively  steady  around  $1.80  per  100  lbs. 
for  car  lots.  Most  Eastern  markets  are 
lower,  mostly  $2.15  to  $2.50.  Producing 
sections  quote  sacked  white  varieties  at 
$1.30  to  $1.65  f.  o.  b.  West,  and  $1.85  to 
$1.95  in  the  East.  Considerable  bulk 
stock  in  the  .West  and  North  is  purchased 
as  low  as  $1  to  $1.25  to  growers.  Various 
sections,  especially  the  Great  Lakes  re¬ 
gion,  are  cleaning  up  quite  satisfactorily, 
but,  there  is  more  or  less  hesitation  on  tin- 
part  of  both  the  holders  and  tin-  buyers. 
One  thing  is  certain ;  liberal  movement 
all  through  this  Winter  is  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  against  a  repetition  of  last  Spring’s 
slump  in  the  market. 

NEW  CABBAGE  COMPETES  WITH  OLD. 

Movement  of  old  cabbage  is  slowing 
up,  but  new  cabbage  is  offsetting  the  de¬ 
crease,  iind  prices  tended  steadily  down¬ 
ward  through  January,  now  mostly  $20 
to  $35  per  ton,  bulk,  for  hard,  long-keep¬ 
ing  s-tock.  Southern  cabbage  snows  much 
smaller  acreage  this  year  than  last,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Southern  onions  and 
Southern  potatoes,  although  movement  of 
seed  potatoes  is  fully  as  active  as  last 
year.  Probably  later  planting  will  bring 
up  the  acreage  considerably. 

ONIONS  DOING  WELL. 

The  onion  situation,  continues  favorable 
to  holders.  Stocks  are  firmly  held  and 
prices  have  tended  upward  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  some  city  markets  reaching 
$2.75  per  K)0  lbs.  for  best  stock.  Indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  surplus  is  being  fast 
reduced  to  a  point  where  the  outlook  will 
be  fairly  safe.  Apparently  the  Spring 


markets  will  not  be  flooded  with  Southern 
stock  to  any  such  extent  as  the  past  two 
seasons,  and  the  prospects  look  good  for 
both  classes  of  producers  because  of  the 
limited  supplies  in  sight. 

APPLES  STILL  HIGHER. 

Changes  have  been  always  upward  for 
quite  a  while,  both  for  barrel  and  box 
apples.  Best  grades  cold  storage  Bald¬ 
wins  exceeded  $8  per  bbl.  in  some  markets 
and  have  ranged  around  $7  in  most  cen¬ 
ters.  Russets  sell  almost  50c  below  Bald¬ 
wins,  and  Ben  Davis  about  $1  below. 
Southern  Yorks  sell  about  the  same  as 
Baldwins.  Not  much  common  storage 
stock  is  appearing,  and  most  of.it  is  be¬ 
low  top  grade  or  size,  but  it  sells  fairly 
close  to  price  of  cold  storage  stock  Bald¬ 
win,  B2%  reaching  $5.50  f.  o.  b.  in  New 
York  State  shipping  sections.  Export 
demand  keeps  the  market  at  a  tension 
very  favorable  to  holders.  The  main  ad¬ 
verse  feature  is  the  abundance  of  oranges 
which  art-  coming  in  twice  the  volume  of 
last  season’s  movement.  G.  B.  F. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  season  for  keeping  green  food  in 
the  open  has  seldom  been  equaled,  though 
it  keeps  badly  enough  indoors.  We  can 
dig  parsnips  and  vegetable  oyster  just  as 
in  Spring,  and  if  the  condition  of  the 
Winter  had  been  understood  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  give  cabbage,  lettuce 
and  the  like  a  little  protection  now  and 
then  and  kept  them  growing.  It.  has  not 
snowed  for  17  days,  and  there  is  no  snow 
in  sight.  Farmers  are  still  plowing. 
Winter  onions  are  all  green  on  the  tops. 
Onions  and  even  potatoes  are  sprouting 
in  the  cellars. 

The  wholesale  price  of  butter  is  down 
several  cents  and  a  further  reaction  is 
predicted.  Potatoes,  onions  and  cabbage 
are  low,  but  apples  keep  up  to  former 
Winter  prices.  Beans  do  not  drop  off, 
and  poultry  is  kept  up  by  light  receipts. 
Smaller  prices  are.  offset  by  the  ease  of 
handling  products.  They  say  February 
will  even  up,  and  if  it  does  not  the  wise 
men  who  think  it  was  the  war  that 
brought  on  such  violent  weather  while 
it  lasted  will  be  sure  they  are  right. 

Potatoes  are  in  light  demand  at  60  to 
S5e  per  bu.,  with  small  ones  as  low  as 
45c  per  bn.  Sweets  are  $2.50  to  $3  per 
hamper.  Apples  touch  the  top  at  $7.50 
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per  bbl.  for  Kings  and  Spys  and  are  not 
below  $4  for  ungraded  Baldwins.  Wind¬ 
falls  are  75c  to  $1.25  per  bu.  Onions 
are  easy  at  60c  to  $1.25  per  bu.  Beans 
dull  at  $6  to  $7  per  bu. 

In  vegetables  cabbage  leads  for  cheap¬ 
ness,  at  $1.50  to  $2,  with  squash  at  $2 
to  $2.75,  both  per  100  lbs.  String  beans 
are  $4  to  $7.50  per  hamper ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  .18  to  25c  per  qt. ;  carrots.  75c 
to  $1 ;  parsnips,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  spinach, 
$1  to  $1.25;  white,  turnips,  $1  to  $1.25; 
all  per  bu.  Celery  is  75c  to  $1.40  per 
doz.  bunches,  and  $10  per  crate  for  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Lettuce  is  $3.50  to  $4  for  Flor¬ 
ida,  hamper;  yellow  turnips,  $1.50  to  $2 
per  bbl. ;  hothouse  cucumbers,  $3  to  $3.50 
per  box ;  tomatoes,  Cuban.  $5  to  $7  per 
crate ;  endive,  imported,  25  to  35c  per 
lb. ;  parsley,  40  to  50c ;  radishes,  25  to 
30c;  shallots,  75  to  80c;  all  per  doz. 
bunches.  Peppers,  $6.50  to  $7  per  box ; 
a  little  California  cauliflower  at  $3  to 
$3.25  per  crate. 

Fancy  and  Southern  fruits  are  quiet, 
at  $4  to  $6.25  for  oranges ;  $4  to  $4.75 
for  lemons ;  $2.50  to  $6  for  grapefruit ; 
all  per  box.  $1  to  $1.25  for  limes,  per 
100;  $6.50  to  $8  for  pineapples,  $6  to  87 
per  keg  for  Malaga  grapes;  $21  to  $22 
per  bbl.  for  cranberries. 

Butter  has  steadied  up  some  just  now. 
but  is  not  very  firm,  at  52  to  6Gc  for 
creamery;  47  to  54c  for  dairy;  42  to  4sc 
for  crocks,  and  30  to  36c  for  common, 
with  28  to  34c  for  oleomargarine.  Cheese 
is  quiet  at.  37  to  38c  for  flats  and  daisies ; 
33  to  35c  for  limburger,  and  42  to  45c 
for  Swiss.  Eggs  weak,  at  6(5  to  68c  for 
white  hennery  ;  62  to  64c  for  State  and 
Western  candled  :  no  storage  offered. 

Poultry  is  in  good  demand,  with  light 
supply  at  40  to  46c  for  dressed  turkey ; 
28  to  34c  for  fowl ;  27  to  35c  for  chick¬ 
ens  ;  27  to  28c  for  old  roosters ;  28  to  30c 
for  geese,  and  38  to  42c  for  ducks.  Live 
poultry  is  about  3c  lower  than  dressed, 
except  ducks  and  geese,  which  are  about 
the  same.  The  rabbit  supply  is  heavy  at 
50  to  (55c  for  cottontails  and  60  to  90c 
for  jacks,  per  pair. 

Maple  sugar  has  reappeared  and  is 
already  weak  in  price  on  account  of  the 
general  “sugar”  weather,  at  $1  to  $1.75 
for  syrup,  per  gal.,  and  18c  per  lb.  for 
sugar.  Honey  is  firm  at  35  to  36c  for 
No.  1  extract  and  27  to  38c  for  buck¬ 
wheat,  per  lb.  J.  w.  C. 
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Put  Your  Farm  on 
a  Goodrich  Basis 

TAKE  up  your  farm  account  book, 
and  run  your  pencil  down  to  the 
item,  tires.  Write  Goodrich  before 
the  item,  and  cut  its  figures  for  1919. 

For  the  long  lasting  life  of  Goodrich  Black 
Safety  Tread  Tires  attack  tire  costs  fore  and  aft. 

Make  Goodrich  tire  costs  your  standard.  If 
you  pay  more,  the  tire  takes  it  out  of  your 
pocket;  if  you  pay  less  it  takes  it  out  of  you 
and  your  automobile. 

Have  a  close  face  to  face  look  at  the  burly, 
broad-shouldered  Goodrich  Tires. 

Notice  how  their  extra  wide  SAFETY 
TREAD,  with  anti-skid  bars  set  well  up  the 
side  of  the  tire,  fortifies  the  sidewall  against 
the  grinding  of  road  ruts. 

All  through  and  all  around,  Goodrich  Tires 
are  built  to  render  service  value  up  to  the  last 
cent  of  their  cost. 
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Part  II. 

“None  of  the  experiments  having  to  do 
with  bud  selection  is  finished,  but  we  have 
gone  far  enough  well-nigh  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  through  seeds  and  seeds 
only  can  the  plant  breeder  find  means 
for  improving  fruits.  Yet  we  are  open- 
minded  in  this  matter  and  will  welcome 
most  warmly  any  critical  evidence  that 
may  be  produced  to  show  that  bud  selec¬ 
tion  can  be  used  in  improving  plants.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  incidental 
to  these  experiments  the  Station  has  dis¬ 
tributed  six  new  strawberries  and  six 
raspberries,  which  are  making  their  way 
in  the  small  fruit  industry  of  New  York  ; 
a  dozen  new  varieties  of  apples;  six 
grapes  have  been  named  and  distributed  : 
and  we  are  propagating  about  150  more 
of  the  most  desirable  grape  seedlings, 
some  of  which  have  been  distributed  and 
all  of  which  we  hope  to  have  grape  grow¬ 
ers  test  within  the  next  few  years.  All 
told,  we  have  grown  about  20,000  seedling 
fruits  under  breedings  numbers,  about 
12,000  of  which  we  have  fruited.  At 
least  10,000  fell  by  the  wayside  before 
even  given  a  number.  Probably  there 
are  six  or  eight  thousand  more  now  in 
the  nurseries. 

“There  are  now  several  hundred  prom¬ 
ising  seedlings  of  various  fruits  selected 
out  of  as  many  thousand,  to  be  distri¬ 
buted  generally  in  the  State  for  further 
testing.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
not  one  of  these  is  a  purebred  seedling. 
The  progeny  of  selfed  plants  in  our  work, 
so  far  as  the  value  of  the  offspring  for 
commercial  purposes  is  concerned,  are 
almost  worthless.  Purebred  plants  are 
so  lacking  in  vigor  that  one  may  almost 
make  the  sweeping  generalization  that 
they  are  worthless  in  the  improvement 
of  varieties.  Quite  contrary  to  the  old 
notion  of  such  seedlings,  we  find  that 
they  very  generally  resemble  the  parent 
closely  enough  so  that  even  a  tyro  can 
tell  from  whence  they  came.  There  are 
but  few  cases  in  which  they  revert  to  the 
wild  prototype. 

"It  would  require  a  long  volume  to  set 
forth  the  factors  that  govern  the  choice 
of  parents  in  cross-breeding;  yet  all  are 
set  forth  in  every  cross  we  make  on  our 
grounds.  Two  general  ends  are  in  mind 
with  most  of  the  fruits ;  first,  we  cross 
this  or  that  species  of  a  variety  to  help 
establish  some  principle.  Second,  we 
combine  the  characters  of  species  or  var¬ 
ieties  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  offspring 
with  the  good  characters  of  the  two  par¬ 
ents  minus  the  poor  characters.  In  either 
ease  the  range  of  speculation  quickens 
th<>  charm  of  the.  work.  We  never  can 
tell  just  what  we  shall  get. 

“The  last  of  the  projects  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  and  possibly  the  one  to  which  we 
have  given  most  time  and  attention  is 
the  improvement  of  varieties  by  bud 
selection.  It  is  held  that  the  variations 
found  in  the  varieties  of  fruit  can  be 
reproducing!  by  taking  buds  from  plants 
possessing  the  variations.  Nurserymen 
put  this  theory  in  practice  and  offer 
plants  with  a  “pedigree”  to  show  that 
they  come  from  good  ancestry.  We  have 
gone  at  this  problem  in  several  ways.  We 
have  studied  the  histories  of  apples, 
grapes,  plums,  peaches  and  cherries,  as 
set  forth  in  the  fruit  books  we  have  pub¬ 
lished  or  are  publishing  to  find  out  how 
many  sorts  have  come  into  existence 
through  bud  mutations,  and  to  see  if  they 
have  been  the  least  improved  by  contin¬ 
uous  selection  throughout  their  existence 
or  to  see  if  any  have  degenerated.  A  few 
sorts  have  originated  as  bud  sports  or 
mutations — possibly  one  out  id'  a  thou¬ 
sand — but  we  have  found  no  evidence  to 
show  that  any  fruit  has  been  changed  in 
the  least  by  continuous  bud  selection.” 

Prof.  W.  11.  Chandler,  pomologist  at 
Cornell  University,  spoke  on  “The  Win¬ 
ter  Injury  of  Fruit  Trees.”  The  most 
important  condition  influencing  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  wood  to  low  temperature 
is  maturity,  or  ripeness.  The  acquiring 
of  maturity  depends  much  upon  the  foli¬ 
age.  This  wan  strikingly  brought  out  in 
many  ways  by  the  severe  freeze  of  the  past 
Winter.  In  every  case  that  came  to  no¬ 
tice.  where  the  leaves  had  been  removed 
during  any  part  of  the  previous  Summer, 
the  wood  was  killed.  The  tendency  of 
young  peach  trees  is  to  show  complete 
recovery  if  they  are  not  killed  outright, 
so  their  future  cure  is  simple  enough.  In 
case  of  old  trees  that  have  been  badly  in¬ 
jured,  three  or  four  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  in  the  case  of  a  mature  tree  very 
greatly  hastens  recovery  It  would  seem 
probable  that  the  same  treatment  during 
the  following  Spring  would  give  good 
results,  though  of  course  if  the  soil  is  very 
fertile  such  results  might  not  follow.  The 
pruning  to  be  given  a  tree  the  first  sea¬ 
son  after  a  severe  Winter,  is  of  impor¬ 
tance.  Dishorning  the  tree,  that  is,  prun¬ 
ing  it  back  to  stubs  four  or  five  feet  long 
or  shorter,  has  often  been  recommended. 
Trees  have  so  often  been  killed  by  this 
process,  however,  that  it  certainly  is  not  a 
wise  process.  Moderate  pruning,  that  is, 
slightly  more  than  would  be  given  on  an 
ordinary  year,  has  generally  given  best  re¬ 
sults.  During  succeeding  years  it  would 
seem  wise  to  prune  a  little  more  heavily 
than  a  tree  would  ordinarily  be  pruned. 
In  the  case  of  apples  and  pears,  perhaps 
the  injury  to  the  bark  on  the  trunks  and 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  branches  will 
give  the  most  permanent  trouble.  Of 
course  the  dead  bark  should  be  removed, 
(Continued  on  page  223) 


—  for  perfect 
planting  •  spraying  • 
cultivating  •  digging 


spray  fog  that  envelopes  every  part  of  the 
plant  and  penetrates  every  fold  and  crev¬ 
ice.  The  Engine  Sprayer  covers  10  rows 
at  a  time.  The  engine  runs  the  pump, 
leaving  the  team  to  merely  pull  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Then  when  the  spraying  season  is 
over,  the  engine  is  transferred  to  the  Iron 
Age  Potato  Digger. 

Iron  Age  Riding  Cultivators 

won  their  honors  in  the  potato 
fields,  where  good  work  pays  the 
greatest  profit  and  bad  work  costs 
the  greatest  loss.  The  pivot 

wheels  make  close  cultivation  easy  even 
in  crooked  rows  and  on  hillsides.  The  pivot 
gangs  are  always  parallel  to  each  other 
and  hold  the  shoveis  at  the  correct  angle 
to  the  row  irrespective  of  how  the  gangs 
are  shifted.  In  the  corn  fields  the  Iron  Age 
Cultivators  are  equally  satisfactory. 

Iron  Age  Potato  Diggers  roll 
the  potatoes  out  in  narrow  rows, 
with  vines  and  weeds  thrown  clear 
aside.  The  engine,  transferred 
from  the  Iron  Age  Sprayer,  runs 

tie  elevator.  Two  horses  pull  the  digger. 
The  automatic  throw-out  releases  the 
Clutch  and  prevents  breakage  should  a 
stone  clog  the  elevator 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
Iron  Age  Tools  you  need.  If  he 
doesn’t  carry  the  Iron  Age  Line, 

we  will  give  you  the  name  of  the  dealer 
who  does,  or  answer  your  wants  direct 
Write  for  a  catalog  today. 


INCE  1836 


four  score  years 
O  aqo  and  more— the  Iron  Age 
Line  of  farm,  garden  and  orchard 
tools  has  been  winning  its  way 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers.  Today,  throughout 
America  the  name  Iron  Age 
stands  for  strength  and  depend¬ 
ability. 

Among  potato  growers  especially, 
Iron  Age  Tools  are  believed  in 
and  depended  upon.  F or  planting, 
spraying,  cultivating,  digging, 
there’s  an  Iron  Age  machine  that 
does  a  perfect  job. 

Iron  Age  Potato  Planters  are 

generally  known  as  the  100% 
planters,  because  they  drop  one 
seed  piece  and  only  one  in  every 
hill  —  never  a  miss  and  never  a 

double.  The  saving  in  seed  alone  runs 
as  high  as  $20  a  day;  and  in  addition,  with 
an  Iron  Age  there  are  no  unplanted  spaces 
—  plowed,  harrowed,  fertilized,  planted, 
sprayed,  cultivated  and  dug—  from  which 
no  potatoes  are  produced. 

Iron  Age  Potato  Sprayers  in¬ 
sure  your  crop— protect  your  in¬ 
vestment  in  land,  seed,  fertilizer 

and  labor.  They  throw  a  heavy  pressure 


In  business  83  years 

963  Main  Street  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Factory : 

The  Bateman-Wilkinson  Co.,  Ltd.,  96  Symington  Aye.,  Toronto.  Can. 
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INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 


by  Increasing 

f 


Tho 


Best 


too 


your  production 


Let  us  tell  you  about 

CHAMPION 
PUNTERS 


and  their  efficiency  in  producing  a  bigger  potato  crop 
which  pays.  Descriptive  matter  FREE. 

Address  Champion  Potato  Machinery  Co. 

1S1  Chlc.ro  Avonuo  HAMMOND.  INDIANA 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE"  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Pricea. 
>  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  X  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1S42. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  specif*!  cr-usher  attachment 
which  first  b.  Iks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  he  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send,  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,  5,  Easton,  Pa. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hana  and  power.  23 
styles.  55.20  to  5160  FREE 
TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO 
Dept.  E-3740  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 


PROUTY 


GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 


guarantees  you  more  money  as  the  market  goes 
up ;  no  less  if  the  market  goes  down. 


Highest  Prices  for  Your  Furs! 

“GRANDAD  SHIPPED  TO  PROUTY” 

SHIP  TO  PROUTY  l  Because  Prouty’a  is  tho  oldest 
fur  house  in  New  \rork,  the  greatest  fur  market  in 
the  world.  Ship  to  Frouty!  Because  Prouty  pays 
"spot  cash”  for  your  furs.  Thousands  of  trappers 
all  over  tho  United  States  and  Canada  ship  to  Prouty 
alone  !  Join  the  list  of  money-makers.  Buyers  are  in 
New  York  now.  looking  for  all  kinds  of  furs.  Prouty 
is  ready  to  pay  highest  prices  to  you. 
ti’o  need  your  furs  l  You.  need  our  prices  ! 

New  Guaranteed  Price  List,  Free l 

J.  L.  PROUTY’S  SONS.  INC. 

Dealers  in  Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots.  Golden  Seal.  Etc. 

4 1  2  West  Broadway,  N.w  York  City 
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I  All  Over  the  United  States 

I  IE  NIAGARA  DUSTER 


Niagara 

Dusting 

Method 


Niagara 

Dusting 

Sulphur 


Niagara 

Soluble 

Sulphur 

Compound 


has  proven  to  be  so  effective  and  economical  in  the  control  of 
insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases  that  the  Niagara  Dusting  Method 
hai  not  only  been  adopted  by  the  larger  commercial  growers  of 
apples  and  small  fruit  in  every  fruit  growing  section,  but  also  by 
the  walnut  growers  of  California,  the  peach  growers  of  Georgia, 
strawberry  and  market  gardeners  of  NewJersey,the  cotton  growers 
of  the  South  and  by  park  superintendents  in  many  leading  cities. 

The  Niagara  Duster  without  exceedingly  fine  dusting  material 
would  be  practically  useless,  Niagara  Dusting  Sulphur  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  universal  popularity  of  the  dusting 
method.  It  is  ground  into  such  minute  particles  that  it  is  the 
finest  powdered  sulphur  manufactured.  For  best  results,  it 
is  always  necessary  to  use  Niagara  Dusting  Sulphur  with  the 
Niagara  Duster. 

For  Liquid  Spraying  and  Dormant  Dusting,  we  are  quoting 
attractive  prices  on  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound,  the 
original  Soluble  Sulphur  in  powder  form.  We  have  a  plentiful 
supply  now  ready  for  delivery. 

“DON’T  PAY  FREIGHT  ON  WATER.” 


Fruits  for  the  Missouri  Farm  Home 


—  it  will  pay  you  to  send  today  for  our  free  booklet  describing  our  full  line  of  dusting  machinery,  — 
“  special  dusting  mixtures,  all  kinds  of  spraying  materials  and  sulphur,  ~ 

1  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY  J 

=  52  Main  Street  Middleport,  N.  Y.  E 
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Will  you  give  a  list  of  early-bearing 
apples,  something  that  will  show  fruit  in 
four  or  five  years,  both  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter  fruit?  Having  no  orchard  on  a  farm 
I  have  just  moved  on  I  want  to  plant  a 
home  orchard  for  myself,  not  for  pos¬ 
terity.  w.  or.  w. 

Columbia,  Mo. 

In  selecting  trees  for  the  latitude  of 
Missouri  in  the  Central  West  I  should 
choose  them  somewhat  in  this  proportion : 

Apple  trees,  Summer  varieties :  10  Live- 
land  Raspberry,  10  Yellow  Transparent, 
10  Duchess.  Fall  and  Winter  varieties: 
10  Wealthy,  10  King  David,  10  Jonathan, 
10  Grimes,  10  Wiuesap,  10  Stayman,  10 
Delicious.  This  makes  100  apple  trees 
that  will  give  a  succession  of  fruit.  As 
the  Summer  varieties  are  all  quite  early, 
Wilson’s  Red  June  (San  Jacinto  in  the 
South  and  a  better  name)  might  be  added 
as  a  mid-Summer  kind. 

In  pears,  three  or  four  kinds,  Kieffer, 
Lincoln,  Seckel,  Tyson.  Cherries,  two 
kinds,  Richmond  and  Montmorency. 
Plums,  four  kinds,  Damson,  Wild  Goose, 
America,  Red  June.  Peaches,  10  kinds, 
in  order  of  ripening:  Mayflower,  Red 
Bird,  Eureka,  Carman,  Champion.  Belle 
of  Georgia,  Elberta  or  J.  II.  Hale,  Stump, 
Heath  Cling,  Sahvay  or  Ivrummel. 
Gooseberries,  12  Houghton  and  Oregon. 
Grapes,  five  Moore’s  Early,  five  Concord, 
two  Brighton,  two  Niagara.  Fifty  Cuth- 
bert  red  raspberries,  50  St.  Regis,  100 
Cumberland,  12  Columbia.  L.  K.  J. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


You  Must  Inoculate 

Your  Legume  Seeds  to 
Secure  Maximum  Results 

Omit  inoculation,  and  you  fail  to 
realize  on  your  work  and  investment. 

No  matter  what  your  experience  with 
inoculation  has  been,  you  are  assured 
of  successful  infection  if  you  use 


It  it  guaranteed  to  produce  nitrogen 
nodules  in  abundance.  McQueen  bac¬ 
teria  are  virulent  and  vigorous. 

We  furnish  inoculstor  for  »ny  legume. 
Specify  kind  desired.  $1.00  for  acre-size 
package;  $5.00  for  six-acre  paekage. 
Order  now.  Our  bacteria  can  be  kept  for 
months  in  any  climate.  Ask  for  literature. 

McQueen  Bacteria  Co. 

Box  220,  Baltic,  Ohio 


ReadingBoneFertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Always  look  for  our  trade  mark  (as  shown 
below)  on  the  bag.  It  means  protection  to 
you.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  the  East  have 
come  to  recognize  it  as  the  mark  of  honest, 
square  fertilizer  goods  and  methods. 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer  for 
Reading 
P>one 

Fertilizer.! 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further 
information. 


San  Jose  Scale  and  Cold 

I  have  often  seen  reports  in  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  of  the  damage  to  the  fruit  trees 
with  the  severe  freeze  we  had  last  Win¬ 
ter.  but  I  have  not  seen  any  mention  of 
how  the  San  Jose  scale  came  through  it. 
It  just  about  made  a  clean  job  of  it 
around  here.  The  old  apple  orchards  that 
we  could  not  undertake  with  all  our  spray¬ 
ing.  were  cleaned  up  properly.  We  have 
some  Baldwin  trees  on  which  the  fruit 
has  only  been  lit  for  hog  or  cattle  feeding ; 
and  last  Fall  when  picking  I  just  saw 
two  specks  of  scale,  and  the  foliage  was 
Hue  and  healthy.  Many  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  give  the  same  reports.  tv.  b. 

St.  Catherines,  Out. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  the  first  report  of 
this  nature  we  have  had,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hoar  from  other  Northern  readers. 
We  would  not  take  any  such  outcome  for 
granted,  but  spray  if  the  scale  has  ever 
been  in  the  orchard. 


Representatives  Wanted 

A  reputable  Southern  firm.  1  he  NitrA-Germ  Sales 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  establishing  an  office 
in  the  North,  wants  agents  in  every  County  in  this 
State.  One  of  our  Southern  men,  Mr.  J.  T.  Mor¬ 
rison,  made  $3,500.00  the  past  year  selling  NitrA- 
Germ,  the  Crop  and  Soil  Improver.  The  same 
opportunity  is  open  in  the  North.  It  will  be  to  your 
advantage  to  write  to  P.  O.  Box  11,  G.  C.  Station, 
New  York  City,  for  full  information. 


Certainly  You  Can  Grow 
Profitable  Corn  Without  Manure 


“Over  100  successful 
com  growers  helped  us 
make  our  com  bookthor- 
oughly  practical.  Send 
quick  for  your  copy. 


5  SHAVE | 
1  E  A  S  Y  S 

S  Take  that  aggravating 

pull  out  of  your  razor  ■ 
this  easy  3-in-One  ■ 

way :  Before  stropping  and  JJJ 
after  shaving,  draw  the  ■■ 
blade— ordinary  or  safety—  JJ 
between  thumb  and  finger  5 
moistened  with  3-in-One  J 
Oil.  Then  you’ll  know  ^ 
what  a  smooth,  velvety 
shave  really  is.  Q 

3-in-One  I 

prevents  rust,  due  to  lather  2 
and  moisture,from  forming  a 
between  the  microscopic  V 
teeth  of  the  razor  edge. 

It’s  this  rust  that  causes  ^ 
pulling.  Rub  a  little  3  In  One  into  VB 
your  leather  strop  occasionally.  00 
Keeps  it  soft  and  makes  it  take  HI 
bold’  of  the  cazoi  better  Piove  d 
all  this  by  trying  3-in-One  today. 

At  ail  stores  in  15c.  2 5c and  50c  bot-  01 
lies;  also  in  25c  Handy  Oil  Cans.  ^0 

FREE  Special  Razoi  Saver  cir 
cular  and  generous  sample.  Tosavc  __ 
postage,  ask  us  for  both  of  these  on 
a  postal  card. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OlL  CO. 

165  CXR.  Broadway,  New  York  w 


Many  practical  farmers  have  successfully  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  this  statement 

Based  on  his  own  knowledge  as  a  successful  farmer  and  agri¬ 
cultural  leader  together  with  the  results  of  the  famous  Thorne  Ex¬ 
periments,  Professor  Charles  W,  Burkett,  editor  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  says: 

“Commercial  fertilizers  if  intelligently  used  on  soils  containing  a  fair  amount  of 
organic  matter  will  produce  not  only  maximum  crops,  but  also  additional  organic 
matter  in  the  form  of  increased  root  production.  Stable  manure— is  not  necessary 
for  maximum  crops  because  organic  matter  and  chemical  fertilizers  will  replace 
it,  and  in  many  cases  will  produce  larger  crops  at  smaller  costs. 

The  tremendous  demand  for  wheat  as  human  food  has  forced  stockmen  to  use  more  corn 
for  feeding  purposes.  Europe’s  call  for  meat,  together  with  our  own  vast  requirements 
insures  good  prices  for  corn.  Why  not  increase  your  profits  by  raising  a  larger  acreage 

°f  ^u/book  entitled  “Corn:  The  Foundation  of  Profitable  Farming”  will  help  you  to  secure 
“A  Greater  Yield  From  Every  Field”.  There  is  a  new  plan  to  get  ahead  of  the  crows,  and 
full  instructions  for  thoroughly  testing  your  seed.  Write  today  for  prices,  and  ask 
about  our  special  E.  Frank  Coe  Corn  Fertilizer. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

SI  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


E.FrankCoes  Fertilizers 


Experience  with  Pop  Corn 

I  had  some  of  that  large  pop  corn  as 
shown  in  The  R.  N.-Y"..  not  quite  so 
fancy,  perhaps,  but  big  long  ears.  Three 
years  ago  I  had  10  rows  11)  rods  long 
from  which  I  husked  25  bushels  nice  hard 
corn.  I  cante  through  the  field  one  day 
before  I  cut  it  and  pulled  six  of  the 
biggest  ears  I  could  find,  and  hung  them 
up  behind  the  kitchen  stove.  In  about 
two  weeks  I  popped  it,  and  nearly  every 
kernel  popped,  very  large  and  tender. 
Having  a  crib  all  lined  with  wire  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  place  to  store 
it.  so  no  mice  could  get  it.  I  made  a 
rack  high  up  iu  the  crib  and  spread  it 
out  thin.  This  was  after  it  was  well 
cured  in  crates,  but  later  iu  the  season 
I  tried  to  pop  some,  and  whatever  I 
would  do  I  could  not  get  it  to  pop.  Well, 
that  made  pretty  fair  chicken  feed. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  a  small  piece, 
but  the  season  was  so  wet  I  had  to  plant 
it  so  many  times  that  it  did  not  mature, 
so  I  fed  it  to  the  cattle  in  the  husk.  Last 
year  I  planted  some  of  that  seed  that 
was  in  the  crib,  but  it 
had  trouble  in  getting 
husked  only  one  bushel, 
only  about  two-thirds  grown,  but  I  dried 
it  in  the  kitchen  range  one-half  bushel 
at  a  time,  and  kept  it  in  the  house,  and 
nearly  every  kernel  pops  as  large  and 
tender  as  you  could  wish.  (’.  <).  < ).  gives 
two  important  “kinks”  in  raising  pop 
corn,  but  I  tliiuk  the  most  important  thing 
is  not  to  let  it  freeze  or  become  damp  in 
storage.  Corn  that  is  frozen  will  not  sprout 
well,  neither  will  it  pop.  I  have  raised 
25  bushels  of  the  blue  pop  corn  on  one- 
fourth  acre  and  think  I  can  do  better 
than  with  this  large  rice  corn ;  besides, 
the  stalks  are  so  fine  and  full  of  leaves 
they  are  fine  for  the  cattle.  u.  L.  w. 
Lincoln  Bark.  N.  Y. 


was  frozen,  so 
it  started.  I 
and  that  was 


An  Investment  of  $12.00 
Saves  $180.00  per  Year 

Up  until  last  year  many  growers  used 
three  line*  of  hose  and  three  operators 
on  their  sprayers.  These  men  spray 
about  30  days  each  year  and  by  invest¬ 
ing  $12.00  for  one 

Hardie  Orchard  Gun 

they  SAVED  the  labor  of  two  men  or 
$180.00.  Their  spraying  was  done  BET¬ 
TER  and  the  gun  will  last  for  YEARS. 
Some  investment! 

Hardie  Sprayer  and  Hardie  Orchard  Gun 

have  revolutionized  spraying— our  cata¬ 
log  tells  the  whole  story.  A  postal  card 
brings  it.  Send  today. 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 

Hudson,  Mich,  (6) 

Branches — Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


FARM  for  SALE  gtXtS* 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
this  is  a  section  where  tanning  pays.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P  WOODCOCK.  Salisbury.  Maryland 


“I  want  some  intelligent  men  as  hos¬ 
pital  orderlies,”  announced  Lieutenant 
Worley.  “Any  pharmacists  in  the  com¬ 


pany 


V" 


A  flaxen-haired  individual  shuf¬ 


fled  forward.  "Ye  gods.”  said  the  limi- 
tenant.  "are  you  a  pharmacist  V”  “Share 
Ay  bane  pharmercis,”  was  the  indignant 
reply,  “Yy,  Ay  bane  work  on  phartn  all 
mao  life." 
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Notice  the  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
SILOS  dotted  over  the  country 

Even  the  oldest  of  them  have  the 
sturdy,  quality  look.  They  are  built 
that  way.  Creosote-dipped  staves 
defy  decay  ;  extra  strong  hoops  stand 
any  strain.  The  famous  safe-like 
Green  Mountain  door  keeps  silage 
sweet.  Novel  anchorage  6ystem 
prevents  blowing  over. 

Order  early  and  save  on  the  cost. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 

338  West  St.,  Rutland,  V t. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 

(Continued  from  page  221) 

but  Prof.  Chandler  said  that  from  his 
observation  during  the  past  Summer  he 
did  not  believe  that  this  should  be  done 
before  the  end  of  the  Summer’s  growth 
after  the  injury.  In  ease  of  trees  three  or 
four  years  of  age,  and  perhaps  even  older, 
where  nearly  all  of  the  branches  showed 
crotch  injury,  it  might  often  be  wise  to 
cut  the  tree  off  below  where  any  sap 
wood  injury  is  apparent,  and  cleft-graft, 
using  scions  one  to  two  feet  long. 

“It  may  now  be  well  to  inquire,”  said 
Prof.  Chandler,  “as  to  whether  or  not 
the  large  number  of  trees  killed  or  ser¬ 
iously  injured  makes  this  a  good  time  to 
plant  orchards.  In  the  case  of  peaches 
it  should  be  considered  that  not  only  has 
the  possible  yield  in  New  York  been 
greatly  reduced,  but  in  some  other  com¬ 
peting  sections  the  injury  has  been  even 
worse.  It  seems  unquestionably  true, 
then,  that  for  the  trained  peach  grower 
with  a  good  location  this  is  a  very  oppor¬ 
tune  time  to  plant  peaches.  With  apples 
we  cannot  be  so  certain.  While  very 
many  trees  have  been  killed  or  injured, 
they  have  generally  not  been  in  the  best 
producing  sections,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  will  reduce  the  yield  enough  to  be 
noticeable  in  comparison  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fluctuations  in  apple  yields.  With 
apples  I  sincerely  believe  that  for  the 
man  whose  character,  location  and  ex¬ 
perience  fit  him  for  the  hazardous  task 
of  fruit  growing,  any  time  is  opportune 
for  planting.” 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  “The  Agricultural  Outlook.” 
“England,”  he  said,  “increased  her  bread 
supply  fourfold,  and  maintained  her  live 
stock  during  the  war,  showing  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  soil  to  produce  food.  France 
did  not  maintain  her  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion.  Italy  reports  decreased  production. 
There  is  sufficient  breeding  stock  left  in 
most  countries.  Their  greatest  needs  are 
seeds,  fertilizers,  agricultural  machinery 
and  food.  This  is  the  report  of  our 
agricultural  commission  that  has  returned 
from  Europe.  The  time  is  come  when 
we  should  realize  we  have  a  community 
of  interests.  No  policy  should  take  in 
account  only  one  class  or  one  interest. 
All  institutions  and  societies  should  be 
open  and  democratic.  Let  all  persons 
and  societies  get  the  points  of  view  of 
other  people  and  societies  and  form  mu¬ 
tual  policies.  Skilled  artisans  and  me¬ 
chanics  are  getting  far  higher  wages  than 
your  son  can  earn  if  he  stays  on  the 
farm  and  works  with  you.  As  farmers 
take  the  initiative  in  knowing  what  is 
for  their  own  interest  and  rightly  work¬ 
ing  for  them  is  the  outlook  bright.”  Geo. 
T.  Powell  endorsed  Dr.  Jordan’s  address 
and  said  labor  unions  are  being  extended 
to  farm  labor.  The  farmer  may  have  to 
pay  union  prices  for  regular  and  over¬ 
time  work. 

Dr.  Eugene  II.  Porter.  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Commissioner,  spoke  on  “Has  the 
Foods  and  Market  Department  Helped 
the  Fruit  Grower?”  lie  said  we  have 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  end  of  the  farming  business.  Mar- 
keting  is  still  an  undeveloped  science. 
When  we  have  the  surplus  of  millions  of 
farms  to  market  we  have  an  intricate 
problem,  calling  for  most  efficient  ma¬ 
chinery  of  distribution.  We  have  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  been  growing  a  hundred 
years,  and  is  not  yet  perfect,  so  we  are 
trying  to  improve  the  system.  “I  have 
established  a  system  of  market  reports.” 
said  Dr.  Porter,  “which  we  send  to  every 
farmers’  organization  that  asks  us  to 
place  them  on  our  list.  We  have  a 
service  bureau  that  will  investigate  your 
complaints  against  buyers,  if  you  ask  for 
the  investigation.  We  have  also  bureaus 
of  transportation  and  information,  and 
can  furnish  you  names  of  commission 
men  who  are  bonded  and  have  a  good 
record.  Wo  are  making  maps  of  New 
York  City  and  we  have  located  every 
dealer.  Along  the  line  of  co-operation  we 
are  trying  to  benefit  all  classes.  Pro¬ 
ducers  must  be  organized  before  we  can 
accomplish  anything.  Middlemen  have 
fixed  prices  because  producers  are  not 
well  organized.  They  are  not  doing  as 
much  of  it  now  as  formerly.  It  is  a 
business  proposition  to  organize  them  to 
stand  loyal  to  the  organization,  however 
much  it  tries  the  pocketbook.  The  better 
way  is  to  organize  with  a  binding  con¬ 
tract.  Success  depends  on  a  competent 
business  manager  for  the  organization. 
Stand  by  your  organization,  whether  it 
is  the  Grange  Exchange.  Dairymen’s 
League,  or  Farm  Bureau  Association. 
Our  department  can  help  you  to  organize. 
This  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  We  can  help  you  to  pack  and 
grade  and  standardize  produce.  Labels 
should  sell  goods.  We  can  help  you  to 
investigate  the  cost  of  production.  There 
is  a  universal  lack  of  information  by 
farmers  on  this  subject.  We  have  read 
that  the  farmer  receives  35  cents  on  the 
dollar  the  consumer  pays.  It  may  be 
true  applied  to  some  commodities — not 
to  all.  The  wheat  grower  gets  more,  the 
butter  and  egg  producers  get  more. 
It  is  true  when  applied  to  the 
truck  grower.  The  middlemen  must 
make  profits  according  to  wastes  and  cost 
of  marketing.  The  middleman  has  less 
to  do  with  the  cost  of  distribution  than 
the  commodity  itself.  lie  cannot  to  a 
large  extent  control  butter  prices,  but  lie 
can  on  lettuce  and  some  vegetables.  I 
come  back  to  the  principle  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  as  the  solution  of  your  problems, 
and  warn  you  failures  only  come  by  shirk¬ 
ing  responsibilities  and  duties.”  w.  iT.  j. 
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HOLDFAST 

ALL.  RUBBER 

PATCH  STOCK 

Repairs  all  injuries  to  inner  tubes  lar^e  or 
small.  Sold  in  two  sizes: 

No.  1 — 30  square  inches 
No.  2 — 72  square  inches 

Each  complete  with  tube  of  cement  and 
Firestone  metal  buffer.  This  is  but  one  item 
in  the  line  of  Firestone  Accessories — a  valu¬ 
able  branch  of  the  Firestone  “Most  Miles 
per  Dollar”  policy  which  has  built  Firestone 
leadership  in  tire  service. 

Firestone  Cementless  Tuba  Patches,  Firestone  Cure 
Cut,  Firestone  Hook-On  and  Lace-On  Boots  and  the 
Firestone  Blow-Out  Patches  are  other  Firestone 

Tire  Accessories  which  every 
motorist  should  carry  as  travel 
insurance. 

These  bi&  helps  in  little 
troubles  save  expense  and  un¬ 
necessary  road  delays. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied 
ask  him  to  order  direct  or 
through  his  jobber. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

FIRESTONE  PARK  AKRON.  OHIO 
World’s  Largest  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Tire  Accessories 
and  Repair  Materials. 


Aft  low  as 
$10 
For  Ilertzler  A 
Zook  Portable 
Wood  Saw 
Frame 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable  C  AII7 
Wood  wm? 

is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
No.  1  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  in  ay  be  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog. 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO 
Bollsvllle*  Fa. 


No.  6.—  Box  9. 


K  National  Aluminum  Shoes 

For  Dry  Feet— Saving — Cornier* 
Outwear  several  pairs  of  all-leather,  rubber  or  wood 
sole  boots  or  shoes.  Rust- proof,  water-proof,  keep 
feet  dry,  warm,  comfortable.  For  farm,  railroad, 
factory  or  mine.  Easy  walking,  noiseless,  fit  fine. 
Removable  frictiOD  taua  easily  replaced  at  small  cost, 
take  up  wear,  prevent  slipping.  Removable  cushion 
feltsoles,  bestleather  uppers.  GUARANTEEDbreak- 
proof  bottoms.  Thousands  of  delighted  users.  Money 
Back  if  not  satisfied.  Free  catalog  gives  prices  on  a  11 
styles  and  heights. 

National  Aluminum  Sfcoe  Co. 

Box  29 
Racine,  Wis. 


GRIMM'S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

What  the  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  has  done  for  others— 
it  will  do  for  you — fast  and  shallow  boiling:  and  the  siphon, 
which  clarifies  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  the  road  to  bigrgrer  profits  by  privin^r  you  the  benefit  9r 
our  experience  and  particulars  about  the  BEST  APPARATUS  made. 
Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are  higher.  The  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted— the  demand 


EQUIPPED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  wiil  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
“ B  "  and  state 
number  ot  trees 
you  tap. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE  Rutland,  Vt, 


Is  increasing  rapidly. 
Our  COMPLETELY 
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You  Can  Do  It! 

The  food  situation  brings  the  farmer  to  the 
front.  Not  only  must  the  farms  produce 
their  limit  of  crops  this  year,  but  for  a 
period  of  years.  Each  crop  takes  energy 
from  the  soil  which  must  be  restored. 

To  restore  soil  fertility,  you  must  use  lime; 
and  the  lime  which  will  show  biggest  re¬ 
turns  is  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone  —  the 
highest  test  and  purest  form  of  lime. 
Safest  to  use,  non -caustic,  ground  to  the 
finest  form,  making  it  available  at  once 
for  this  season’s  crops  as  well  as  for  later 
years.  Remember  to  order  Solvay  Pulver- 
iin  ized  Limestone — “Always  the  Best”. 

FREE  BOOKLET:  About  lime  and 
how  to  use  it.  Free  on  request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

506  Milton  Avenue  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BIGGER  CROW 


PROFITS 


Big  Crop 
SECRETS! 

Send  postal  for  my 
big  new  book  now.  Just 
off  the  press.  Filled 
l  with  amazing  facts  on 
jiSeed  Selection.  Tells 
why  planting  pure, 
plump,  strong  grain 
adds  hundreds— even  thousands  of 
dollars  to  crop  profits.  Also  tells  how 
,  to  end  the  costly  “dockage  evil.”  Get 
the  Book  NOW.  A  postal  brings  it! 

CHATHAM 

by  gas  engine  power. 
Cleans,  grades.separates  rankest  mixtures  of  any 
grain  or  grass  seed— 1000  bushels  per  dayl  Or 

it  turns  easy  by  hand.  Cleans  out  dust,  trash, 
wicked  weed  seed— separates  poor,  sickly  grains 
that  never  grow— sacks  the  plumb,  clean  grain 
for  seed  or  market.  Sold  on  SO  days'  free  trial.  Take  tin- 
til  next  Fall  to  pay.  Or  10  "c  off  for  cash.  Write  for  FREE 
— J  special M|  ' 


Mattson  Campbell  &  Sons  Co. 

Dapt.  252  *  Detroit.  Dept.  253  »  Kansas  City*  Mo. 
Dapt,  252  •  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Multiplexing  the  Telephone 


Marvel  has  followed  marvel 
since  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in¬ 
vented  his  first  simple  telephone, 
the  forerunner  of  the  millions 
use  today. 


in 


In  these  last  four  decades  thou¬ 
sands  of  Bell  engineers  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  system  of  telephonic 
communication,  so  highly  per¬ 
fected  that  the  same  crude  in¬ 
strument  which  at  the  beginning 
could  hardly  carry  speech  from 
one  room  to  another  can  now 
actually  be  heard  across  the  con¬ 
tinent.  This  is  because  of  the 
many  inventions  and  discoveries 
which  have  been  applied  to  inter¬ 
vening  switchboard,  circuits  and 
other  transmitting  mechanism. 

The  vision  of  the  engineers  has 
foreseen  requirements  for  in¬ 
creased  communication,  and  step 
by  step  the  structure  of  the  art 
has  been  advanced — each  ad¬ 


vance  utilizing  all  previous  ac¬ 
complishments. 

No  one  step  in  advance,  since 
the  original  invention,  is  of  greater 
importance,  perhaps,  than  that 
which  has  provided  the  multiplex 
system,  by  which  five  telephone 
conversations  are  carried  on  to¬ 
day  simultaneously  over  one  toll 
line  circuit,  or  by  which  forty  tele¬ 
graphic  messages  can  be  sent 
over  the  one  pair  of  wires.  As 
in  a  composite  photograph  the 
pictures  are  combined,  so  the 
several  voice  waves  mingle  on 
the  circuit  to  be  again  separated 
for  their  various  destinations. 

By  this  wonderful  development 
the  Bell  System  obtains  for  the 
public  a  multiplied  usefulness 
from  its  long  distance  plant  and 
can  more  speedily  and  completely 
meet  the  needs  of  a  nation  of 
telephone  users. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Farm  Equipment 

Every  up-to-date  farm  has  its  clipping  machine 
for  horses  and  dairy  cows.  Horses  work  better 
when  relieved  of  winter  coating — cows  give 
cleaner  milk  when  flanks  and  udders  are  clipped. 
Agricultural  schools  and  Government  farms  use 
clipping  machines.  VOX*  should  have  one.  Get  a 
Stewart  Ball  Bearing  Clipping  Machine  No.  1, 
$9.75.  Send  $2.00 — pay  balance  on  arrival.  Or 
write  for  1919  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  141,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 


5*00  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  syrup  with  less 
fuel  and  labor  than 
with  any  other  sys¬ 
tem.  Will  last  life 
time.  Made  in  2:i 
different  sizes. 


Write  for  catalogue  and  state  number  of  trees  you  tap. 


Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

524  Champlain  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 


WHAT  IS  A  FERTILE  SOIL? 

The  growing  of  rops  depends  on  BIOLOGICAL  rather  than  CHEMICAL  phenomena. 
Make  the  soil  lie  for  the  development  of  the  essential  bacterial  life  and  you  have  what  is 
recognized  as  a  fertile  soil.  Maintain  this  fertility  and  profitable  crops  will  result. 

All  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  i.  e.,  humus,  manure  or  green  crops  turned  under,  must 
be  broken  down  and  transformed  by  these  bacteria  before  it  can  be  used  by  the  plant. 

SOIL  MUST  BE  KEPT  SWEET 

in  order  that  these  essential  bacteria  may  exist  and  work.  They  cannot  live  under  acid 
conditions.  An  acid  soil  is  of  necessity  baote dally  dead,  or,  in  other  words,  agriculturally 
dead.  Bead  soil  can  never  be  farmed  at  a  profit. 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 
16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

is  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  salt  of  barium  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Phosphorus  and  decay¬ 
ing  organic  matter  are  the  two  substances  which  constitute  the  key  to  profitable  systems  of 
permanent  agriculture  oil  most  normal  soils.  Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying 
uhospliorus  in  a  most  desirable  form. 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 

AND  PROMOTES  THE  GROWTH  OF  FAVORABLE  BACTERIA 

Used  in  combination  with  manure  or  plowed  under  with  green  crops,  Barium-Phosphate 
will  produce  profitable  yields  and  build  up  the  fertility'  of  your  land. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  book  which  describes  Barium-Phosphate  and  its  uses. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 

ADDRESS  INQUIRIES,  FERTILIZER  DEPT.,  GRAFTON,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Piping  for  Water  Supply 

I  wish  some  information  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  getting  a  water  supply  to  my 
house.  It  has  been  brought  to  the  house 
from  a  good  spring,  over  2,000  feet  away. 
It  got  out  of  order  three  years  ago  and 
has  not  run  since.  It  was  conducted 
through  black  iron  one-inch  pipes,  and 
now  I  have  bought  this  farm,  what  would 
be  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  to  get  this 
water?  I  have  taken  up  most  of  this 
pipe  and  find  much  of  it  nearly  half  full 
of  rust  and  water,  and  some  of  the  pipe 
looks  pretty  bad.  Would  it  be  wise  to 
put  the  best  of  this  old  pipe  down  again, 
or  get  new,  or  use  tiles?  Either  would  re¬ 
quire  more  money  than  I  wish  to  spend 
on  it  now,  hut  something  must  be  done, 
as  it  is  very  hard  to  get  water  around 
here.  When  wells  are  sunk  it  is  hard  to 
get  water  in  them.  This  water  runs 
away  down  hill,  along  a  flat  and  up  over 
another  hill  to  the  house.  I  find  that 
most  of  this  pipe  lias  not  been  covered  very 
deep,  in  some  places  not  more  than  three 
or  four  inches,  and  then  being  in  a  wet 
place  through  this  flat.  IIow  deep  ought 
these  pipes  to  be  put  down?  J.  it. 

Allendale,  N.  J. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell 
accurately  the  condition  of  the  piping 
that  you  are  taking  up,  but  judging  from 
your  description  I  would  think  that  you 
would  get  a  great  deal  better  satisfaction 
to  take  it  up  and  sell  it  for  junk  than 
you  would  to  try  to  use  it.  I  would  at 
least  take  it  all  up,  and  then,  after  ex¬ 
amination,  if  any  appeared  worth  using, 

T  would  put  it  down  all  together  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  line,  where  the  pressure 
was  the  least. 

Since  galvanized  iron  pipe  reached  such 
phenomenal  prices  there  has  been  some 
agitation  in  the  direction  of  using  bored 
wooden  piping  where  conditions  would 
permit.  Aside  from  its  lower  price  this 
has  other  points  in  its  favor.  It  is  long- 
lived.  being  buried  in  the  earth  and  con¬ 
stantly  wet  it  is  good  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  and  its  water-carrying  qualities, 
unlike  iron  pipe,  improve  with  age.  It 
keeps  getting  smoother  and  smoother,  so 
that  there  is  less  internal  friction.  This 
wood  pipe  is  made  in  at  least  two  kinds, 
the  plain,  suitable  for  use,  where  the  head 
does  not  exceed  40  feet,  and  the  wrapped, 
which  is  made  to  use  where  the  water  is 
under  pressure  due  to  the  head  above. 
The  two  types  can  be  used  in  the  same 
line,  using  the  plain  pipe  at  the  upper 
end  and  the  pressure  pipe  in  the  lower 
reaches  where  the  pressure  caused  by  the 
weight  of  water  makes  it  inadvisable  to 
use  the  plain  pipe. 

As  to  depth  of  laying,  the  fact  that  the 
former  line  was  laid  so  shallow,  but  a  few 
inches  in  some  places',  seems  to  indicate 
that  you  need  to  expect  very  little  trouble 
from  frost.  However,  I  would  want  the 
line  down  deep  enough  to  avoid  any 
chance  of  catching  into  it  with  tillage 
implements,  and  you  will  get  cooler,  bet¬ 
ter  water  in  the  Summer  if  it  is  put  down 
2V*  to  three  feet  deep.  and.  in  fact,  to  he 
safe  it  should  he  put  below  the  frost  line  ; 
otherwise,  should  anything  happen  to  ob- 
|  struct  the  flow  in  cold  weather,  damage 
|  might  result.  R.  H.  S. 

Oats  and  Peas  in  Orchard 

I  have  a  12-year-old  orchard  in  which 
T  wish  to  plant  oats  and  peas  for  hay  in 
the  Spring.  The  orchard  was  in  sod  and 
plowed  under  last  Fall.  Will  oiits  and 
peas  succeed  in  an  orchard  on  sod?  If 
so,  what  is  the  rate  and  method  of  seed¬ 
ing?  If  not,  what  annual  could  I  plant 
to  cut  for  hay?  I  would  like  to  try  oats 
and  peas,  because  the  mixture  is  so  highly 
recommended  for  cows.  F.  P.  n. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  will  depend  on  how  thick  the  tops 
are  and  how  the  trees  shade  the  ground. 
We  have  found  oats  and  peas  better  for 
this  purpose  than  any  other  crop,  but  if 
the  ground  is  well  shaded  you  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  a  full  crop.  We  should  use  1.000 
lbs.  at  least  of  lime  to  the  acre,  and  chop 
up  the  soil  thoroughly  with  a  disc  or  cut¬ 
ting  harrow.  We  use  one  bushel  or  five 
pecks  of  Canada  peas  scattered  over  the 
ground  and  chopped  in  with  a  disk  or  cut¬ 
away.  Then  sow  three  bushels  of  oats 
(to  the  acre)  and  harrow  in.  It  will  pay 
to  use  at  least  .‘100  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate 
per  acre,  and  it  will  also  pay  to  consult 
your  farm  bureau  agent  or  some  good 
nearby  apple  growers. 


Constructing  a  Concrete  Chimney 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  concrete 
fireplace  and  chimney.  Is  it  practical? 
Have  any  of  vour  readers  had  experience 
along  this  line?  Can  diagrams  be  given 
I  just  how  to  construct  the  fireplace  and 
I  lower  chimney,  with  dimensions?  J.  s.  c. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  preneral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eg«rs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  r:o  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  bo  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS  .* 


FOB  SALE — Miotz  Sc  Weiss  25  li.  p.  Hor.  Oil 
Engine;  International  15  h.  p.  Hor.  Oil  anil 
Gas  Engine;  both  of  these  engines  are  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition  with  trucks;  they  are  sold  as  a 
tractor  takes  their  place;  good  stone  crusher 
also  for  sale,  road  building  being  finished;  all 
this  machinery  has  been  used  very  little;  your 
Inspection  is  invited.  Apply  BELLE- ELLEN 
STOCK  FARMS,  Sussex.  N.  .T. 


FOR  SALE — Newtown  coal  burning  Colony  brood¬ 
ers;  unused;  five  sizes;  25%  discount,  to  re¬ 
duce  stock;  can  use  few  pullets,  good  layers; 
American  breeds  preferred.  H.  E.  LANE, 
Walton,  N.  Y. 


10-20  “TITAN”  International  Oil  Tractor;  in 
perfect  order;  equipped  with  extension  rims 
and  extra  lugs;  one  3-bottom  Oliver  tractor  plow. 
VAX  REYNOLDS,  Elkton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — An  S-lfi  Chase  tractor,  with  extxen- 
sion  rims,  field  lugs;  also  three-bottom  12-in. 
plows,  “Oliver”;  all  in  good  condition;  new  last 
year;  price,  $1,000  for  outfit;  reason  for  selling, 
want  larger  one.  IVAN  F.  PHELPS,  Box  70, 
Pembroke,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION,  Dairymen's  Leagues — I  can  save 
you  money. in  selecting  equipment  and  drawing 
plans  for  your  new  milk  plant;  write  today. 
ADVERTISER  5170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Six  Cyphers  portable  hov¬ 
ers,  4  Cyphers  390-egg  incubators,  one  Cy¬ 
phers  250-egg  incubator.  3  No.  10  (300-chick 
size)  Newtown  coal-burning  brooder  stoves.  If 
interested,  write  to  A.  C.  JANSSEN,  R.  D.  No. 
3.  Torrington.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Several  400-egg  model  Cyphers  in- 
cnbators;  one  coal-burning  hover;  cheap. 
DWIGIIT  PUTNAM,  MiddlefleliT,  Conn. 


WANTED — Ice-plow.  Send  particulars  to  BOX 
73.  Roselaud,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  000-egg  Buckeye  incubator. 

good  as  new;  also  3  brooder  stoves,  one  Lib¬ 
erty.  2  Magic;  used  only  for  one  hatch.  cn.AS. 
B.  BFCHANAN.  Morristown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty-light  acetylene  outfit  with  fix 
tures.  cheap:  using  electricity.  BOX  300. 
Xorthville,  X.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  HONEY — Guaranteed  pure  honey: 

00  lbs.,  22c  per  lb.;  10-lb.  pails,  $2.50:  5-lb. 
pails,  $1.40:  postage  or  express  paid  in  second 
zone.  ET.TOX  LANE.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Power  sprayer  three-cylinder  pump, 
200-gallon  tank;  good1  condition.  E.  R.  JOHN¬ 
SON,  Center  Bridge,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Two  new  John  Deere  pony  tractor 
plows,  2-bottom  12-iueh,  at  less  than  wholesale 
prices.  LEWIS  A.  BEST.  Slatington,  Pa. 


PURE  SUGAR  CANE  SYRT'P.  $1.50  per  gallon. 
JAMES  F.  MeCAT.F.B,  Insmoro.  Miss. 


FOR  SALE — One  20x30  Spruce  Unadilla  silo  and 
roof  with  30-inch  extra  front;  new:  never  set 
up.  Address  E.  F.  G.,  Box  437,  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — One  size  T  Knight  portable  saw¬ 
mill.  new;  price  $375.  M.  F.  G.,  P.  O.  Box 
437,  Milford,  Del. 


INCUBATORS — “Prairie  State,”  capacity  390 
eggs  each,  used  two  seasons;  practically  good 
ns  new;  $35  each;  the  lot  of  three  $95.  securely 
crated.  WM.  R.  SAWYER,  R.  D.  3.  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Yn. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  second-hand  water-power 
electric  plant  for  the  farm  brook.  JARED 
VAN  WAGENEX,  Lnwyersville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Columbia  Ann  Arbor  belt-power 
self-feeding  liny  press;  17x22  bale  chamber. 
N.  PAT.MER,  West  Coxsachie,  N.  Y. 


CYPHERS  410-egg  model  incubators,  $25  each. 
YARMOXD  FARM,  Vanderbnrg,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 125  tons  good  sound  mixed  liny, 
pressed;  quality  good  No.  2:  about  3  cars  No. 
3;  grown  on  one  meadow  and  housed  in  one 
barn;  carred,  Helena,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y., 
for  $20.50  Ion;  inspection  invited.  W.  J.  HAM¬ 
ILTON,  49  Elm  St.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Carrot  seed:  old-fashioned  long  or¬ 
ange;  not  tlie  improved,  for  stock  feeding; 
send  sample.  WILLIAM  B.  OLXEY,  Seekonk, 

Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 1917  International  harvester  trac¬ 
tor,  plows  and  disc  harrow;  complete  outfit: 
will  demonstrate:  $1,000.  ADVERTISER  5174, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Knickerbocker  tractor  attachment 
fur  Ford  car;  complete  with  enlarged  radiator: 
never  been  used:  too  light  for  our  requirements; 
$200.  BARTON  BROS.,  Marlton,  N.  J. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR.  300-egg.  $25; 

400-egg  Cyphers,  $20;  240  Cyphers,  $15;  two 
Jim  Rohan  110-egg,  $5  each:  Newtown  Giant  col¬ 
ony  brooder  stove,  latest  model,  $20.  H.  L. 
MORGAN,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Six  Candee  colony  brooders,  1917: 

good  condition:  $15  each.  ARTHUR  H.  PEN¬ 
NY.  Mattituck,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  S  \T,E — Buckwheat  extracted  honey;  00-lb. 

can.  i$c  lb.;  12-lb.  can,  $3:  postpaid.  STRING- 
HAM.’  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. _ 

WWTED — Registered  Rufus  Red  Belgians;  Ste¬ 
vens  shotgun  to  exchange.  MORSE  ROWELL, 
Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. _ _ 

W  \XTFD — A  good  double  disc  tractor  plow. 
W.  L.  DAVENPORT,  Amelia.  Va. _ 

FOR  SAI.E — Feed  grinder;  price  $30.  D.  R. 
HONE.  Cherry  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Other  Classified  Advertisements 
Will  Be  Found  on  Page  251 
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Complete  Set  Mission  Furniture 


Don’t  miss  this  stunning  bargain.  7 
pieces— seasoned  solid  oak— in  rich  brown 
mission  finish,  smoothly  waxed.  2  large 
Rockers,  one  with  arms.  2  large  Chairs, 
one  with  arms.  Arms  are  genuine  quar¬ 
ter  sawed  oak.  1  Table,  1  Tabourette 

and  1  set  Book  Ends.  Ornamented  with  rich  cut 
out  design.  Seats  upholstered  in  imitation  Spanish 
brown  leather  well  padded.  Most  comfortable, 
lasting  and  beautiful.  Large  arm  chair  and  large 
rocker  38  in.  high;  25>£  in.  wide.  Arms  genuine 
Quarter  sawed  oak.  Seats  19>ixl8.  Smaller  rocker 
and  chair  have  seats  17x16.  Table  is  24x36  in.  and 

Parlor  Rocker 

Try  this  rocker  for  30 
days  and  sec 
what  a  bargain 
it  is.  Frame  is 
selected  kiln 
dried  hard¬ 
wood,  exposed 
parts  solid  oak 
in  rich  golden 
finish.  4  springs 
in  seat  supported 
on  Bteel  bands. 


For  Living  Room,  Parlor  or  Library 


tabourette  17  in.  high  with  octagon  shaped  top 
about  12  in.  wide.  Book  ends  just  the  right  size  to 
easily  support  large  books.  Each  piece  full  size. 
Set  will  furnish  sitting-room,  parlor  or  library. 
Without  question  the  biggest  furniture  offer  we 
ever  made.  Shipped  from  our  Chicago  warehouse 
or  factory  in  western  N.  Y.  State.  Shipping 
weight,  carefully  crated,  about  200  lbs.  Order  by 
No.  110AMA9.  Price  $24.65.  Pay  nothing  until  60 
days.  Thenonly  $4.10.  Bal.  $4.11  every  60  days. 

This  set  is  made  of  solid  glue  block  construction 
and  absolutely  not  knock  down  furniture.  (Read 
important  notice.)  If  not  satisfactory  after  30  days 
trial,  return  it  and  we  pay  freight  both  ways. 
Send  only  the  coupon— no  money  now. 


IMPORTANT 

Chairs  are  ready  to  put  right 
into  your  room  and  sectional 
table  which  you  set  up  in  five 
minutes.  It’s  not  a  ‘‘knock¬ 
down”  set  which  comes  in  65  or 
70pieces  for  you  to  put  together. 
No  work  for  you  to  do  on  this 
Hartman  set — and  it  has  _ the 
solid  glue  block  construction. 
No  bolts  to  get  loose.  See  if 
anyone  else  will  guarantee  to 
send  you  such  a  set  as  this  at 
anywhere  near  our  price. 
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UADTBJAH  PH  401 9  LaSalle  Street 
I  nAKlmAH  llU.  Dept. 1 741  Chicago 

I  Send  the  ‘7-piece  set  No.  110AMA9.  If  not  satisfied  after 
30  days’  trials  I  will  return  it  and  you  pay  freight  both  ways, 

Ilf  I  keep  it,  will  pay  $4.10  sixty  days  after  furniture  arrives 
ar.d  balance  in  five  equal  60-day  payments  of  $4.11  each  until 
price,  $24.65,  is  paid, 


Name  . 

Address- 


Upholstered  in  imitation 
Spanish  brown  leather. 
Richly  carved.  Side  wings 
and  2-panel  back.  Height 
back  from  floor  37  in.— back 
from  seat  24  in.  Width  over 
all  27  in.  A  fine  roomy,  rock¬ 
er.  Shipping  weight,  about 
35  lbs.  Snipped  from  Chicago 
warehouse  or  factory  in 
Western  New  York  State. 
Order  by  No.  99AMA6. 
Price  $6.99.  Pay  only 
Balance  $1.16  every  60  days. 


$1.19  in  t>0  days, 

Satin  Walnut 

Kitchen  Cabinet 

Send  for  this  fine  Kitchen  Cabinet 
and  use  it  30  days  at  our  risk.  Then 
if  you  decide  not  to  keep  it,  send  it 
back.  We  will  pay  charges  both  ways. 

If  you  keep  it,  pay  a  little  every  60  days. 

Built  of  satin  walnut  with  beautiful  brown 
effect.  Wood  knobs  and  handles.  Large 
china  cupboard  with  grilled  wood  doors, 
which  have  crystal  glass  panels.  3  utility 
drawers.  Largo  sliding  sugar  bin.  Ample 
working  space.  Base  top  22x42 in.  Exten¬ 
sible  bread  board.  2  cutlery  drawers.  2  slid¬ 
ing  flour  bins,  each  60  lbs.  capacity.  Sturdy 
construction  in  every  part.  Made  to  last  for 
years.  Shipped  from  factory  in  Central  In¬ 
diana.  Shipping  weight  nbout  175  lbs. 

Order  by  No.  475AMA7.  Price 
$14.85.  Pay  nothing  until  60  days. 

Then  only  $2.50,  Balance  $2.47 
every  60  days. 

42 -Piece  Aluminum  Set 

Sanitary,  light,  very 
serviceable.  This  42- 
piece  “Long  -  ware” 
Aluminum  Set  consists 
of  9  piece  combination 
double  roaster  with  2 
outer  shells,  inside  pud¬ 
ding  pan,  6  custard  cups 
with  perforated  pan 
holder.  Twoouter shells 
make  an  excellent  roast¬ 
er  for  chicken,  steaks 
and  other  meats.  Using 
perforated  inset  and 
small  pudding  pan.  it  is 
a  combination  cooker 
and  steamer.  The  3  pans 
also  used  separately 
over  fire  as  a  cake  pan, 
bake  dish,  pudding  pan, 
or  for  any  purpose  where  open  pans  are  used;  7-cup  coffee  percolator  with  inset 
(2  pieces);  6-qt.  preserving  kettle;  2  bread  pans;  2  pie  plates;  1-qt.  and  2-qt. 
lipped  sauce  pans;  1  ladle;  2  jelly  cake  puns,  with  loose  bottoms,  (4  pieces);  1 
caster  set;  salt  and  pepper  shakers;  toothpick  holder  and  frame,  (4  pieces);  1 
measuring  cup;  1  combination  funnel  (6  pieces);  3  measuring  spoons;  1  strainer; 
1  sugar  shaker;  1  grater;  1  cake  turner,  lemon  juice  extractor.  Shipping  weight, 
packed  in  special  carton,  about  10  lbs.  Shipped  from  Chicago  warehouse. 

Order  by  No.  4I5AMA15.  Price,  complete,  set  of  42  pieces, 
$11.89,  Pay  only  £1.99  in  60  days.  Balance  $1.98  every  60  days. 


Send 

for 


Majestic 

Separators 


Not  a  penny.  Pick  out  what  you  want  from  the  items  on 
this  page  and  send  only  the  coupon.  When  the  article  comes, 
use  it  30  days  on  absolutely  free  trial.  If  not  all  you  expect 
and  an  amazing  bargain,  ship  it  back  and  we  pay  freight  both 
ways— the  trial  costs  you  nothing.  If  you  keep  it  make  first 
mall  payment  60  days  after  arrival— take  a  whole  year  to  pay 
n  the  Hartman  easy  payment  plan.  This  liberal  offer  made 
to  let  you  prove  without  risk  or  obligation  the  big  values  we 
give  before  you  decide  to  buy  or  not.  This  is  the  logical, 
sensible  way  to  furnish  your  home  and  e^uip  your  farm.  Deal 
with  a  house  that  trusts  you  and  has  a  capital  of  $12,000,000  to 
back  every  offer  it  makes.  Just  send  the  coupon — no  money. 
Nothing  to  pay  for  60  days  on  anything  you  order. 


Q  Sizes: 
5Gib s, 
SOC’bs. 
350  lbs, 

seoc 


Accept  our 
days’  free 
trial  offer  on 
the  Majestic  Cream 
Separator  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  how  it  adds  to  your 
dairy  profits.  Easiest  running, 
closest  skimming.  You  will  see 
when  you  try  it.  Keep  it 
only  if  the  best  separator 
you  ever  used.  Thousands 
of  farmers  testify  for  it.  4 
Ibt  ;  50C  lbs.,  750  lbs.„ 
Nc  money  down. 

FREE  BOOKS 

Catalog  quoting  record 
breaking  prices  and  aa si- 
sot  terms  ever  made, 
also  book  of  501  testi¬ 
monials  such  as  were 
never  duplicated^  Pest  card 
brings  books  free. 


FREE 

Bargain 
Catalog 

which  shows  thou¬ 
sands  of  wonderful 
offerings  for  the 
home  and  farm. 

76  bargains  in 
Rockers.  11  bar¬ 
gains  in  Parlor 
Suites.  28  bargains 
in  Davenports.  71 
bargains  in  Dressers 
and  Chiffoniers.  22  bar¬ 
gains  in  Metal  Beds.  17 
bargains  in  Dining  Tables 
Then  bargain  after  bargain, 
thousands  of  them,  in  rugs,  cur¬ 
tains,  furniture  of  all  kinds;  stoves, 

ranges,  dishes,  silverware,  jewelry,  clocks, 
washing  machines,  sewing  machines,  kitchen¬ 
ware— the  greatest  offers  ever  made.  Gas  en¬ 
gines  all  sizes  and  cream  separators,  grinding 
mills,  fanning  mills,  tool  grinders,  feed  grin¬ 
ders,  general  farm  equipment,  etc.  All  sent 
without  one  cent  in  advance,  nothing  to  pay 
for  60  days,  balance  in  equal  60  day  payments. 
Get  this  great  Bargain  Book.  Hundreds  of 
pages  in  actual  colors.  Post  card  brings  it 
FREE,  prepaid.  Send  for  it  today. 


Post  Card 


Majestic  Engines 

Before  you  buy  an  engine  get  the  facts  about  the 
wonderful  Majestic— the  engine  that  gives  you  full  rated 
horse  power  at  least  cost  for  fuel.  Sent  on  30  days’  free 
trial.  Nothing  down.  We  let  the  Majestic  prove  its  worth 
on  your  own  farm.  Then  you  decide  for  yourself .  Keep 
it  only  if  satisfied  it  is  the  best  engine  of  all.  All  sizes 
from  2  to  14  h.  p. 

a  Rftftlr  51‘ec'  with  just  the  facts  you  want 
r  “VUJl  about  power  on  the  farm  and  re¬ 

markable  testimony  from  601  farmers  everywhere.  No 
money  dqwn.  Bargain  prices.  Post  card  brings  book 
free,  also  book  of  501  testimonials. 


HARTMAN  CO. 


401 9  LaSalle  Street, 
Dept.  1741  Chicago 


Send  merchandise  marked  X.  it  being  understood  that  I  am  to 
have  the  use  of  it  for  30  days  and  if  for  any  reason  I  do  not  want  to 
keep  it,  I  can  return  it  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  you  will  pay  freight 
both  ways.  If  I  keep  it,  I  am  to  make  first  payment  60  days  after  arrival. 
Balance  in  five  equal  amounts  every  60  days. 


L 

Parlor  Rocker 

No.  99AMA6. 

(““1  Kitchen  Cabinet 

1 — 1  No.  475AMA7.  1 

□ 

42-Piece  Aluminum  Set  1 

No.  415AMA15. 

i 

r~|  Information  About 

1 — 1  Majestic  Engines 

l- j  Information  About 

1 — 1  Majestic  Separators 

Name _ _ 


Address. 


HARTMAN  CO. 


4019  LaSalle  Street 
Dept.  1741  Chicago 


I 


Town  . . . . 

Nearest  Shipping  Point . .  ... 

□  Send  me  Hartman’s  Bargain  Book  FREE 


■  State . 


(If  you  don’t  send  this  coupon. a  postal  will  do) 
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February  8,  1019 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


This  scheme  of  providing  farms  for  sol¬ 
diers  has  run  off  into  all  sorts  of  angles. 
As  I  understand  the  original  plan  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Lane,  it  does  not  mean  any  large 
number  of  farms  put  into  production  at 
once..  His  plan  seems  to  be  more  for  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  future.  The  men  will  be 
offered  chances  at  Government  work  in 
clearing,  draining  and  fitting  laud  so  that 
some  time  in  the  next  25  years  it  can  be 
made  available  for  farms.  The  trouble 
is  that  while  such  a  plan  might  be  worked 
without  seriously  interfering  with  farm¬ 
ing  as  now  conducted,  a  lot  of  people,  who 
know  nothing  about  it,  or  who  have  some 
selfish  interests  to  serve,  are  likely  to  do 
great  damage.  These  people  preach  the 
doctrine  that  cheap  food — no  matter 
where  or  how  it  is  pi'oduced — is  the  essen¬ 
tial  thing.  They  would  like  to  double 
the  number  of  farmers  and  the  number  of 
acres  under  cultivation  and  thus  flood 
the  country  with  food.  Some  of  these 
people  are  honest  in  this,  through  ignor¬ 
ance  ;  others  would  deliberately  cripple 
the  power  of  the  farmer  and  reduce  him 
to  an  inferior  position  by  forcing  him  into 
unfair  competition. 

*  *  *  4c  * 

I  know  what  such  competition  means, 
as  I  went  through  it.  In  1S7S,  when  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  mere  boy,  I  left  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  went  direct  to  Colorado.  At 
that  time  industrial  affairs  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  in  bad  shape,  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  the  most  en¬ 
terprising  men  and  women  of  the  country 
towns  had  “gone  West.”  The  free  or 
cheap  land  in  the  Western  States  had  at¬ 
tracted  many  old  soldiers  and  their  sons 
and  daughters.  Their  going  had  discour¬ 
aged  those  who  remained.  The  country 
district  where  I  was  brought  up  was 
typical  of  many  other  farming  sections. 
Most  of  the  active  men  left  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  farming  in  New  England  was 
dead.  That  cheap,  rich  land  in  the  West 
had  already  begun  to  ship  its  immense 
surplus  of  bread  and  meat  back  to  the 
Eastern  markets.  There  it  sold  at  prices 
eo  low  that  our  Eastern  farmers  were 
convinced  that  they  could  not  compete. 
So  they  quit  farming  in  large  part,  and 
worked  in  factories  or  did  piece  work  at 
home.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  when 
these  people  earned  and  saved  $100  or 
more  they  sent  it  out  West  for  investment 
in  farm  lands,  thus  increasing  the  compe¬ 
tition  and  adding  to  their  own  ruin. 

***** 

Just  before  I  started  for  the  West  I 
visited  the  old  place  and  looked  about.  It 
was  a  depressing  experience.  Not  only 
the  country,  but  the  small  towns  were 
gloomy.  Food  was  cheap,  but  its  very 
low  cost  had  proved  a  disadvantage.  The 
farmers  and  country  people  had  smaller 
incomes  and  thus  a  lower  purchasing 
power.  Thus  the  towns  were  deprived  of 
their  best  home  market,  for  cheap  West¬ 
ern  food  had  made  Eastern  farming  un¬ 
profitable,  and  thus  cut  down  the  buying 
power  and  the  social  power  of  these  farm¬ 
ers.  Nor  were  the  factory  towns  prosper¬ 
ing  on  “cheap  food.”  The  country  round 
about  was  discouraged,  home  demand  was 
cut  off  and  for  some  unexplained  reason 
the  people  at  the  West  who  it  would  seem 
ought  to  be  prosperous  were  not  buying 
shoes  and  knives  or  watches  as  they  ought 
to  have  done !  Land  values  had  dropped 
50  per  cent  and  there  was  practically  no 
sale  for  land.  I  remember  one  old  couple 
who  owned  a  farm  of  about  50  acres.  The 
man  had  worked  for  years  picking  up 
stones  until  hie  fields  were  clean.  Before 
the  war  it  seemed  like  a  sure  thing  that 
this  piece  of  land  would  support  them, 
or,  if  they  did  not  care  to  work,  that  it 
could  be  sold  and  so  provide  for  them. 
“Cheap  food”  had  practically  driven  that 
smooth,  clean  farm  out  of  production. 
There  was  no  sale  for  it,  nor  could  it 
compete  with  Western  farms  as  security 
for  a  mortgage.  This  same  condition  was 
to  be  found  all  over  New  England.  Cheap 
food  simply  meant  that  too  much  farming 
had  been  done,  and  too  much  food  pro¬ 
duced,  and  “cheap  food”  meant  cheap 
farms  and  cheap  farmers.  That  was  40 
years  ago,  and  I  have  seen  since  then 
many  seasons  come  and  go,  and  many 
ups  and  down  of  agriculture.  In  all  that 
time  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  per- 


-manent  farm  prosperity  during  any  period 
of  “cheap  food”  or  “bumper  crops.” 
Farmers  have  been  prosperous  only  when 
they  could  obtain  fair  prices  for  their 
produce. 

***** 

I  can  remember  as  though  it  were  yes¬ 
terday  the  Monday  morning  we  left  Bos¬ 
ton.  I  was  on  an  immigrant  train,  and 
this  gave  us  a  full  chance  to  “see  the 
country”  and  talk  with  the  “home-seek¬ 
ers.”  At  every  little  New  England  town 
half  a  dozen  or  more  boys  and  men 
climbed  on  the  train.  Some  were  strong, 
hearty  people ;  others  were  evidently 
“lungers,”  with  the  bright  eyes  and  short 
cough  which  betrayed  the  consumptive. 
They  all  had  one  thought  in  common. 
“Cheap  food”  from  the  West  had  mad? 
farming  on  their  hills  an  impossible  v..sk  j 
They  all  had  the  idea  that  if  they  could 
only  get  out  to  the  country  where  this 
cheap  food  was  produced  they  would 
surely  find  prosperity.  There  must  be 
two  sides  to  every  industrial  proposition, 
and  if  this  abundance  of  food  was  ruin¬ 
ing  the  New  England  farms  it  must  be 
making  the  farmers  who  produced  it  rich 
That  was  the  way  we  all  reasoned  as  that 
slow  train  carried  us  farther  and  farther 
into  the  West.  I  know  better  now.  for 
time  has  shown  that  the  farmers  of  one 
section  cannot  become  permanently  pros¬ 
perous  at  the  expense  of  farmers  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  country.  At  that  time, 
40  years  ago,  we  young  fellows  thought 
we  had  only  to  go  to  the  origin  of  this 
“cheap  food”  in  order  to  make  our  for¬ 
tune. 

***** 

We  traveled  an  entire  week,  and  then 
got  off  the  train  at  a  little  Colorado  town. 
Here  w*e  were  at  the  “origin”  of  cheap 
food,  but  I  was  forced  to  admit  there 
were  few  signs  of  prosperity.  The  town 
seemed  to  have  been  dumped  off  the  rail¬ 
road  and  then  arranged  on  the  prairie 
somewhat  as  a  child  might  set  up  his 
blocks.  It  is  a  good-sized  “city”  now, 
prosperity  having  come  to  it  with  higher 
prices  and  a  home  market.  At  that  time, 
however,  it  wTas  having  a  desperate  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence,  though  wheat  and  wool 
and  cattle  were  pouring  into  it.  Here  was 
the  “origin”  of  this  cheap  bread  and 
meat  which  was  turning  so  many  New 
England  farms  into  deserts.  While  this 
rich,  raw  land  would  produce  tremendous 
crops  without  manure  or  fertilizer,  the 
production  was  so  large  that  prices  were 
too  low  to  make  farming  profitable.  In 
Nebraska,  a  few  hundred  miles  east,  at 
that  time  farmers  were  hauling  ear  corn 
into  town  and  selling  it  as  a  substitute 
for  coal !  So  much  corn  was  produced 
that  there  was  actually  no  food  market 
for  it.  Thus,  in  one  week  I  had  come 
from  one  end  of  the  game  to  the  other. 
In  New  England  farmers  were  facing 
ruin  as  the  result  of  “cheap  food.”  They 
could  not  compete  in  production  with  the 
flood  of  bread  and  meat  which  the  over¬ 
production  of  the  West  forced  upon  them. 
In  the  West  this  “cheap  food”  had  creat¬ 
ed  another  condition.  So  much  bread 
and  meat  were  being  produced  that  there 
was  little  or  no  sale  for  it,  and  farmers 
faced  ruin  as  did  their  Eastern  brothers — 
though  for  the  opposite  reason. 

***** 

I  came  West  with  my  mind  picturing 
the  old  man  and  his  wife  on  the  Eastern 
farm — the  work  of  their  life  wasted  by 
the  decline  in  farm  values.  Before  I  had 
been  in  the  West  a  week  I  found  another 
case.  This  man  and  woman  had  bought  a 
farm  and  mortgaged  it  for  $2,500  at  12 
per  cent.  They  were  to  pay  in  wheat, 
and  when  the  contract  was  drawn  this 
grain  sold  at  $1  per  bushel.  Now  wheat 
had  fallen  to  60  cents,  and  the  money 
lender  wanted  his  money.  “Cheap  food” 
had  put  one  blasting  hand  upon  the  New 
England  farm  and  the  other  on  the  prai¬ 
rie  home.  One  day  on  the  streets  of  that 
little  town  I  saw  a  woman  with  the 
most  remarkable  clothing  I  have  ever  ob¬ 
served.  She  was  a  fat  woman — thick  and 
broad.  Her  waist  had  been  made  out  of 
flour  sacks.  She  stood  back  to  me,  and 
the  sack  had  been  cut  and  fitted  so  that 
the  brand  or  name  of  the  flour  stood  out 
at  the  back,  “Belle  of  the  Prairie.”  Doz¬ 
ens  of  men  and  women  here  at  the 
“origin”  of  food — where  we  young  fel¬ 
lows  had  expected  to  find  great  prosperity 
(Continued  on  page  240) 
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Be  “U.  S.  Protected” 
When  the  Going’s  Rough 

Rubber  footwear  that  is  sturdy,  comfortable, 
long-wearing  and  built  to  stand  the  roughest 
weather  and  places! 

That’s  U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber  footwear.  It 
stands  supreme  for  service.  It  keeps  feet  warm 
and  dry  under  the  most  trying  conditions.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  the  Government  probably  used  more 
U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber  footwear  than  of  all 
other  makes  combined. 


U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber  footwear  is  the  foot¬ 
wear  for  outdoor  workers.  Every  pair  of  the  many 
styles  is  built  staunch  and  true  by  patented  proc¬ 
ess,  reinforced  where  greater  strength  is  needed, 
yet  altogether  roomy  and  easy  on  the  feet.  Longer 
wear  insures  the  saving  of  money. 


U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber  footwear  comes 
in  all  kinds  and  styles  suited  to  the  special 
needs  of  all  who  work  in  the  open.  Your 
dealer  has  the  kind  you  want  or  can 
get  it  quickly.  To  make  sure  of 
TJ.  S.”  quality,  look  for  the  “U.  S.  Seal” 
— trade  mark  of  the  largest  rubber  man¬ 
ufacturer  in  the  world — on  each  pair. 
Insist  on  “U.  S.  Protection.” 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 


U.  S  Rubber  Footwear 
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RURALISMS 


Questions  About  Grape  Cuttings 

In  putting  out  grape  cuttings,  is  there 
any  benefit  by  sticking  each  cutting  into 
a  small  potato?  Does  the  potato  help  the 
cutting  take  root?  ✓  L.  N.  b. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ill. 

I  made  some  grape  cuttings  today, 
packed  them  in  sawdust  until  Spring.  A 
neighbor  who  lived  in  Germany  when  a 
small  boy  says  his  father  used  to  cut 
them  about  Christmas  time,  tie  them  in 
bundles  of  100.  and  stand  them  on  end 
in  tubs  of  water.  In  the  Spring  they 
would  be  well  rooted.  Is  this  good  prac¬ 
tice  ?  J.  F. 

Fiskeville,  It.  I. 

The  writer  is  not  familiar  with  the 
practice  of  placing  grape  cuttings  in  wa¬ 
ter  over  Winter,  but  the  roots  that  are 
claimed  to  be  developed  therefrom  by  rea¬ 
son  of  this  practice  are  of  practically  no 
use  when  the  cuttings  are  struck  in  the 
Spring,  as  only  those  function  that  are 
thrown  at  this  time.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  cut  in  the  Winter,  tie  in  bundles 
with  the  butts  at  one  end  and  heel  them 
in,  butts  up,  either  in  dirt  or  sand,  in  a 
cool  cellar  or  outside  in  a  well-drained 
spot.  If  they  are  carried  over  in  the 
cellar  the  butts  should  be  covered  with  a 
few  inches  of  soil,  and  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time  to  moisten  the  soil 
a  little.  However,  too  much  moisture  is 
likely  to  start  into  growth.  When  the 
cuttings  are  heeled  in  outside,  nature 
provides  the  necessary  wetting.  Outside 
they  may  be  covered  with  from  six  to 
eight  inches  of  soil.  When  the  warnT 
sunny  days  of  Spring  come  it  is  the  usual 
practice  to  transfer  the  cuttings  to  a 
warmer  soil,  that,  for  example,  has  a 
Southern  exposure.  At  this  time  they  are 
heeled  in  like  manner  except  that  the 
butts  are  not  covered  so  deeply.  From 
time  to  time,  as  planting  season  ap¬ 
proaches.  more  and  more  soil  is  removed 
from  them,  and  this  induces  callus  forma¬ 
tion.  The  writer  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  in  carrying  cuttings  over  in  cold 
frame.  They  are  heeled  in  in  a  mixture 
of  black  loam  and  sand  at  first,  and  then 
in  the  Spring  they  are  transferred  to  the 
other  half  of  the  frame  of  pure  sand. 

It  has  been  advocated  by  some  who 
propagate  the  grape  in  a  small  way  that 
cuttings  root  well  when  stuck  into  a  small 
potato  tuber;  the  writer  has  not  seen  this 
practiced.  However,  the  methods  above 
described  are  in  general  followed  by  the 
nursery  interests  with  marked  success, 
and  it  is  evident  that  they  are  much 
easier  to  follow  than  the  various  sugges¬ 
tions  that  are  offered  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  possible  that  when  but  a  very  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  cuttings  of  a  new  or  rare 
variety  are  available,  one  or  other  of  the 
suggested  methods  might  prove  appliea- 
able.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Alpine  Bellflower  as  a  House  Plant 

There  has  recently  appeared  in  this 
place  a  window  plant  which  is  entirely 
new  to  me.  It  is  a  hanging  plant,  evi¬ 
dently  easily  grown,  and  when  in  bloom  is 
literally  covered  with  masses  of  five-pet- 
aled  white  flowers  one  inch  or  more  in  di¬ 
ameter.  I  have  seen  one  plant  with  deep 
lavender  bloom.  Everybody  calls  it  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  but  I  cannot  learn  the  true 
name  or  where  it  first  came  from.  I  en¬ 
close  sample  of  foliage  and  bloom.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  true  name  and  best  meth¬ 
od  of  propagation  and  care?  Is  it  a  con¬ 
stant  bloomer,  and  which  give  best  results 
— young  or  old  plants?  s.  s.  c. 

Hardwick.  Yt. 

The  plant  sent  is  an  Alpine  bellflower. 
Campanula  isophylla  alba.  It  is  a  per¬ 
ennial.  and  may  be  propagated  by  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  crown,  by  seeds,  or  probably  by 
cuttings  of  young  shoots  in  early  Spring. 
The  plant  blooms  freely  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  give  best  results  from  fresh  divisions 
etch  year.  This  bellflower  is  a  native  of 
Northern  Italy,  and  is  not  hardy  in  our 
Northern  States.  Like  many  other  Al¬ 
pine  plants,  it  does  not  like  the  hot  dry 
Summers  of  our  locality,  but  would  prob¬ 
ably  do  better  in  Vermont,  where  the  pots 
should  be  plunged  outside  in  partial  shade 
during  Summer.  The  type.  C.  isophylla, 
has  light  blue  flowers.  It  would  be  better 
to  call  this  plant  Alpine  bellflower,  for 
f(h'>  common  name  Star  of  Bethlehem  be¬ 
longs,  by  right  of  priority,  to  a  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  nlant  of  the  lily  family.  Ornithogalmn 
umbellatum,  now  naturalized  in  many 
places  here,  though  a  native  of  Europe. 


Send  for  this  Free 
“No  Smoking”  sign 

It  may  save  your  barn  from  burning  down 


.  Indian  Refining  Company,  Inc. 

242  Madison  Avenue,  Dept.  H. 

I  New  York  City 

I  Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  at  once  the  free  “No  Smok¬ 
ing"  sign,  carriage  prepaid,  described  below. 

{  N  ame _ _ 

[  R.  F.  D.  No _ _ _ 

T  own _ 

|  County. _ 

State 


'Phis  Blue  -  and-  "White  Sign  is 
made  of  sturdy  metal  and  will  last 
for  years.  Size  9  by  18  inches. 

'T'HIS  sign  guards  many  cf  America’s  leading 
x  farms  from  fire.  Send  for  it  today.  It  is  free  of 
charge.  Tack  it  on  the  outside  of  your  barn,  above 
or  beside  the  door,  where  it  will  serve  as  a  constant 
warning  to  smokers  against  entering  your  barn  with 
lighted  pipes,  cigars  or  cigarettes. 


You  should  lose  no  time  in  sending  for  this  use¬ 
ful  sign.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late.  Just  fill  out 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us.  The  sign  will  go  to 
you  promptly,  absolutely  free  of  charge.  It  is  a 
handsome  blue-and-white  sign,  9  by  18  inches.  It  is 
made  of  sturdy  metal,  and  will  last  for  years. 

The  object  of  this  advertisement  is  to  help  you 
safeguard  your  barn  and  its  contents.  In  later  ad¬ 
vertisements,  we  want  to  tell  you  how  Havoline  Oil 
will  help  save  your  tractor  and  automobile  from 
wearing  out  before  their  time.  One  of  the  grades  of 
Havoline  Tractor  Oil  exactly  fills  the  needs  of  your 
tractor,  whatever  its  make,  type,  or  length  of  serv¬ 
ice,  just  as  one  of  the  grades  of  Havoline  Oil  exactly 
meets  your  motor  car  requirements. 

4 

Havoline  greases  are  compounded  of 

Havoline  Oil  and  pure,  sweet  tallow. 

Clean  to  handle  and  correct  in  body. 

Snbtan  J\eftmng  Company,  New  York 

Diicorporatch 

Producers  and  Refiners  of  Petroleum 


Kto  US.  PAT.  OFF 


It  makes  a  difference 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.M,  equal  to  8s.  6d„  or 
81s  marks,  or  10b>  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,' personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust,  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  cannot  put  in  words  the  affection  which  our  family 
have  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  something  very  rare  to  feel 
toward  a  publication ;  and.  I  am  sure,  is  drawn  out  by 
the  spirit  that  the  editors  show  to  their  “Rural  family,” 
and  the  fact  we  know  that  at  heart  you  want  the  farm¬ 
ing  problem  solved,  not  camouflaged. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  airs.  j.  s.  langford. 

THE  writer  lias  been  connected  with  The  R. 

N.-Y.  for  nearly  33  years  and,  in  all  that  time, 
lie  lias  never  known  anything  like  the  genuine  affec¬ 
tion  and  confidence  which  our  readers  are  showing 
this  year.  We  believe  that  in  all  the  history  of 
American  journalism  there  has  never  been  anything 
finer  than  the  spirit  which  hinds  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  its 
readers.  It  gives  us  a  feeling  of  pride  and  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility. 

* 

NOW  there  is  a  movement  started  to  amend  the 
New  York  laws  so  as  to  admit  women  to  jury 
duty.  The  women’s  clubs  are  discussing  it.  and  they 
present  some  remarkable  arguments — on  both  sides. 
Several  Western  States  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
calling  women  to  the  jury.  In  most  eases  it  is  not 
compulsory.  We  have  asked  readers  in  the  States 
where  there  are  women  juries  to  tell  us  about  it. 
We  shall  have  the  facts  and  the  figures  from  people 
who  know  about  it. 


“When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  network  of  estab¬ 
lished  institutions  which  ice  call  government  is  hut 
the  harness  which  the  strong  fit  on  the  weak.'’ 

WE  believe  it.  Man  is  a  dominating  animal, 
and,  given  power  and  left  to  himself  to  exer¬ 
cise  it,  he  will  become  more  and  more  arbitrary. 
That  is  true  of  individuals,  party  government  or  of 
little  groups  of  men  who  obtain  control  of  organiza¬ 
tions.  If  fair  criticism  or  reasonable  opposition  is 
stifled  the  ruling  powers  always  become  more  arbi¬ 
trary  and  life  with  them  become  a  struggle  to  in¬ 
crease  their  power.  Sooner  or  later  the  “harness” 
which  “the  strong  fit  upon  the  weak”  Avill  become  a 
galling  chain  unless  the  weak  from  time  to  time 
give  evidence  of  their  power  to  kick  the  harness  off. 
“Statesmen”  and  so-called  leaders  often  complain 
because  the  people  now  and  then  break  away  from 
the  “organization”  and  upset  the  programme.  These 
things  are  at  times  hard  to  understand,  yet  they 
are  part  of  the  evidence  of  power  which  makes  the 
strong  ease  up  on  the  harness. 


Wf.  have  come  to  think  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  can 
accomplish  almost  anything  it  .sets  out  to  do.  Here 
is  another  suggestion  which,  while  not  new,  as  I  think 

I  have  seen  it  mentioned  in  “our  paper.”  is  I  think 
worthy  of  consideration.  Can  you  not  start  a  move¬ 
ment  to  have  every  mail  box  on  every  rural  delivery 
route  plainly  marked  with  the  name  of  the  owner?  The 
desirability  of  it  should  be  apparent  to  everyone.  Very 
few  mail  boxes  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  thus 
marked.  J-  W.  hare. 

New  York. 


THE  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  able  to  accomplish  anything 
unless  its  readers  take  the  joh  in  hand.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  suggest  Mr.  Hare’s  suggestion  is  a  good 
one.  The  box  in  front  of  our  own  farm  is  marked, 
as  are  most  of  the  boxes  in  our  neighborhood.  Every 
mail  box  should  he  plainly  marked  in  this  way.  That 
is  the  way  a  farmer  shows  his  colors.  The  way  to 
l  ogin  such  a  reform  is  to  start  with  your  own  box 
and  see  that  it  is  attended  to.  Then  begin  on  the 
neighbors — but  mark  your  own  box  first  A  true 
reform  starts  at  home. 

* 


WE  have  from  the  first  evidence  of  peace 
doubted  the  possibility  of  obtaining  supplies 
of  European  potash  in  time  for  this  year’s  fertilizers. 
We  would  do  anything  possible  to  hasten  such  im¬ 
portation,  but  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  no  potash 
can  he  brought  over  much  before  June.  It  is  probable 
that  the  first  potash  to  come  will  be  sent  from 
France,  but  there  is  little  or  no  hope  that  it  can 
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get  here  in  time  for  this  Spring's  planting.  There 
is  another  misconception  about  the  price  of  insecti- 
cides.  A  statement  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  gave  the  impression  that  the  price  of  arsenic 
has  fallen.  That  is  a  mistake.  The  manufacturers 
stocked  up  with  arsenic  months  ago,  and  prices  will 
hold  during  the  season.  The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  bargains  for  its  readers,  and 
if  there  was  any  way  of  changing  the  situation  we 
would  do  our  utmost  to  bring  it  about.  We  give  the 
facts  as  we  find  them,  and  advise  our  readers  to 

make  sure  of  their  goods  by  ordering  early. 

* 

ALL  through  the  Northern  States  there  will  be 
a  good  acreage  of  Canadian  peas  seeded  this 
Spring.  Oats  and  Canadian  peas  seeded  together 
make  a  good  substitute  for  hay.  We  have  never 
found  any  combination  which  will  give  us  more 
fodder  when  seeded  early.  If  the  land  is  strong  and 
the  season  reasonably  wet.  the  oats  and  peas  may  he 
cut,  the  land  plowed  or  disked  and  then  seeded  to 
millet,  buckwheat,  barley  or  rye  with  clover.  A 
levy  useful  crop,  well  suited  to  these  times.  Some  of 
our  readers  seem  to  be  a  little  mixed  up  over  the 
difference  between  Canada  peas  and  cowpeas.  They 
are  not  the  same — on  the  contrary,  quite  different  in 
habit.  The  Canada  pea  is  a  cool  weather  crop  and 
can  be  seeded  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked 
in  Spring.  It  fades  away  in  hot  weather  and  is  of 
very  little  benefit  unless  seeded  very  early.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cow  pea  is  a  hot  weather  crop.  If 
you  seed  it  at  the  proper  time  for  oats  the  cow  pea 
will  most  likely  rot  in  the  ground.  While  the 
Canada  pea  fades  away  at  hot  weather,  the  cow  pea 
revels  in  the  heat  and  makes  an  astonishing  growth 
in  a  hot,  dry  soil.  You  might  seed  Canada  peas  in 
April  and  get  a  fine  stand.  In  the  hot  weather  of 
late  June  they  would  stop  growing.  Then  they  can 
be  cut,  the  ground  worked  up  and  cow  peas  planted, 
so  as  to  get  a  tremendous  growth  before  frost.  If 
you  reversed  this  and  planted  the  cow  peas  in  April 
you  would  make  a  failure  with  both  kinds  of  peas. 

* 

IT  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that  Con¬ 
gress  is  likely  to  pass  a  very  strict  immigration 
hill.  It  would  bar  practically  all  immigration  for 
four  years  following  peace.  A  few  favored  classes, 
like  students,  tourists,  etc-.,  would  be  admitted,  but 
all  others  except  from  Canada  and  Mexico  would  he 
shut  out.  This  bill  is  being  pushed  chiefly  by  the 
labor  unions  and  will  go  through  unless  quick  and 
strong  protest  is  made.  The  avowed  object  is  to 
protect  American  labor  by  preventing  competition 
from  foreigners.  The  theory  is  that  after  peace  is 
finally  settled  there  will  be  a  thorough  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  European  labor.  During-  the  war  much  of 
the  work  has  been  done  by  women.  There  is  now  a 
minority  of  men  and  they  will  want  their  old  jobs. 
Thus  it  is  thought  many  women,  wives  or  relatives 
of  dead  soldiers,  will  emigrate;  chiefly  to  this 
country.  The  European  countries  will  also  try  to 
dispose  of  what  they  call  the  “socially  undesirable” 
or  revolutionists.  They  will  he  “encouraged”  or 
helped  to  emigrate.  The  bill  before  Congress  is 
designed  to  keep  undesirable  citizens  from  entering 
the  country,  and  there  seems  no  way  of  keeping 
them  out  except  to  keep  all  out.  Now  farmers  will 
need  help,  and  many  of  the  women  driven  from 
Europe  by  the  war  would  make  needed  workers  on 
our  farms.  There  are  also  many  good  foreigners 
who  left  this  country  to  fight  who  could  now  come 
hack  to  their  old  farm  jobs.  This  hill  would  shut 
them  out.  to  the  injury  of  our  farmers.  The  bill  is 
being  rushed  through  Congress  by  the  labor  unions. 
If  farmers  are  to  lie  interested  in  it  they  nftist  start 
at  once. 

* 

IN  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  there  was  a  sharp  controversy 
between  the  farmers  and  the  grocers  over  the 
right  of  the  former  to  sell  their  produce  at  retail  on 
the  streets.  The  Buffalo  Courier  reports: 

The  Retail  Grocers’  Association  and  the  Marketmen’s 
Association  appeared  before  the  mayor  and  opposed  the 
idea  of  permitting  the  farmers  to  go  from  door  to  door 
and  deal  directly  with  the  housewives.  Some  of  them 
said  that  if  the  farmers  were  permitted  to  peddle,  it 
would  mean  higher  prices  at  the  markets  and  to  the 
grocers  who  deal  with  the  fanners,  because  the  farmers 
would  always  know  that  if  they  did  not  sell  their  goods 
at  the  markets  they  could  go  out  on  the  streets  and  sett 
them.  So  apparently  it  became  a  question  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  retail  grocers  and  marketmen  or  protection  to 
the  farmers  and  the  housewives.  And  the  mayor  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  the  grocers  and  marketmen. 

He  did,  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  usually  done. 
The  sentence  printed  in  italics  tells  the  whole  story. 
The  grocers  intend  to  force  these  farmers  to  sell 
their  produce  at  a  low  price  by  depriving  them  of 
any  competitive  trade.  The  farmer  knows  he  cannot 
sell  direct,  and  must  either  deliver  at  the  grocer’s 
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price  or  haul  his  produce  home.  If  he  could  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer,  on  the  street,  both  he  and 
the  housewife  would  be  benefited.  This  is  the  clear¬ 
est  case  we  have  seen  yet.  If  these  farmers  could 
only  get  into  the  daily  papers  and  tell  their  story 
direct  to  the  consumers,  the  mayor  would  soon  crawl 
down.  In  any  event,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  city 
of  Buffalo  has  the  right  to  prevent  a  farmer  from 
selling  his  own  produce  on  the  public  highway  so 
long  as  he  does  not  “obstruct  traffic,”  Under  the 
common  law  a  farmer  has  that  market  right,  and  we 
believe  he  could  fight  for  and  win  it  in  court. 

WE  get  many  opinions  about  the  New  York 
State  Police.  It  is  a  live  question,  and 
ought  to  be  well  thrashed  out.  The  Granges  and 
farmers’  clubs  are  taking  it  up — as  we  see  from  (he 
report  on  the  next  page.  The  voting  has  run  about  even 
during  the  past  week,  but  thus  far  there  is  a  majority 
in  favor  of  the  police.  Next  week  we  shall  print  a 
few  notes  on  both  sides  to  give  a  line  on  the  argu¬ 
ments.  We  believe  in  a  popular  discussion  and 
written  referendum  to  settle  such  things.  Surely 
no  legislation  should  be  forced  upon  country  people 
when  it  is  evident  that  a  majority  of  them  oppose  it. 

* 

ON  page  226  the  Hope  Farm  man  describes  farm 
conditions  as  he  found  them  East  and  West  40 
years  ago.  That  was  the  result  of  “cheap  food" — 
an  overproduction  of  farm  products.  It  will  be  hard 
to  find,  in  all  the  world’s  history,  a  case  where  any 
overproduction  of  food  has  not  meant  trouble  or  ruin 
to  agriculture.  When  such  a  condition  occurs  the 
control  of  the  food  usually  passes  into  the  hands  of 
middlemen,  who  are  able  to  buy  and  sell  it  at  their 
own  terms.  It  has  been  shown  repeatedly  that  what 
are  called  “bumper  crops”  are  rarely  if  ever  profit¬ 
able  to  our  farmers.  Whenever  there  is  a  great 
abundance  of  food  the  farmers  lose  control  of  the 
price  and  are  compelled  to  accept  what  is  offered 
them,  while  the  handlers  charge  the  same  price 
whether  the  farmers  produce  at  a  loss  or  profit. 
When  food  is  cheap  through  over-abundance,  we 
have  cheap  farmers,  who,  through  reduced  incomes, 
lack  purchasing  power.  Every  dollar  used  in  the 
year’s  trade  comes  originally  out  of  the  farm,  and 
when  the  farmer  receives  only  35  cents  of  a  reduced 
dollar  the  trade  of  the  entire  country  feels  the 
effect  of  it.  Years  ago  when  British  farmers  were 
being  neglected  and  swamped  by  cheap  food,  Sir 
John  B.  Lawes  said: 

“Iligli  farming  is  no  remedy  for  low  prices.” 

A  failure  to  realize  that  nearly  lost  England  this  - 
war.  A  failure  to  understand  it  in  this  country  will 
lose  America  the  backing  of  her  most  useful  and  nec¬ 
essary  class  of  citizens. 

* 

WHERE  did  the  white  star  on  the  forliead  of  so 
many  dark-colored  horses  come  from?  Is 
this  spot  left  from  the  entire  white  face?  How  does 
it  happen  that  so  many  dark-colored  horses  have  it? 
Thus  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanation  from  horsemen.  We  recently  took 
note  of  about  300  dark-colored  horses  in  this  city. 
Of  these  102  showed  the  star,  62  had  solid-colored 
faces  and  37  had  white  or  gray  faces.  We  were  un¬ 
able  to  find  any  white  or  gray  horses  with  a  dark- 
colored  star!  Where  does  the  star  on  the  forehead 
come  from? 


Brevities 

The  lousy  cow  upsets  the  Warren  formula. 

One  result  of  the  open  Winter  is  that  the  boys  are 
starting  to  play  marbles  six  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

The  17-year  locust  is  coming  this  year,  but  there  is 
little  to  fear  from  him. 

Put  us  down  on  record  as  saying  that  this  is  the 
season  to  “come  back”  in  the  chicken  business.  If  you 
have  land  to  spare  seed  part  of  it  to  barley  and  Spring 
wheat  for  chicken  feed. 

The  influenza  has  created  a  new  demand  for  cough 
and  cold  remedies.  This  has  increased  demand  for  wild 
cherry  bark,  which  sells  from  10  to  20  cents  a  pound, 
dry.  Even  at  that  you  will  not  get  rich  fast,  for  peeling 
and  drying  bark  is  something  of  a  dog’s  life. 

This  story  is  told  to  illustrate  a  difference  in  race 
characteristics.  An  Irishman  and  a  Scotchman  in  the 
army  caught  a  chicken :  “That’s  a  bit  of  luck,”  said 
Pat.  “Sure  we’ll  have  a  daeint  supper  tonight.”  “No, 
no,”  said  Sandy,  with  his  native  cautiousness.  “Let’s 
keep  it  till  tomorrow.  It  may  lay  an  egg.” 

Run  mites  are  a  great  pest  on  poultry.  They  usually 
pass  the  day  on  the  under  side  of  tin* 1  roost.  At  night 
they  crawl  upon  the  hens  and  afflict  them.  Fat  or 
grease  will  destroy  them,  and  the  surest  remedy  is  some 
firm,  hard  fat  painted  or  smeared  on  the  underside  of 
the  roost.  Beef  fat  or  tallow  melted  and  painted  on 
the  roost  will  iret  them. 
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Cos;  of  Growing  Tomatoes 

Now  comes  Mr.  Forsythe  on  page  207  with  a 
statement  of  his  cost  of  growing  tomatoes.  Sup¬ 
pose  lie  had  not  kept  any  such  figures,  and  the 
canners  offered  him  $25  per  ton  for  this  year's  crop. 
How  could  he  know  whether  he  should  accept  that 
price  or  not?  The  price  of  1%  cent  a  pound  may 
seem  high  to  people  who  in  past  years  have  sold  for 
less  than  half  as  much,  but  a  farmer  must  now 
consider  a  price  not  by  its  size  but  by  the  margin 
it  offers  between  above  t lie  cost  of  production.  And 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  price  should  not  be 
figured  on  t lie  same  basis  as  that  employed  by  man¬ 
ufacturers.  The  canner  why  buys  these  tomatoes 
will  figure  out  his  cost  and  include  “overhead,”  a 
good  sum  for  depreciation  and  a  wide  margin  of 
profit.  That  is  his  cost,  and  he  will  not  do  business 
unless  he  can  get  all  of  it  and  a  profit.  No  one 
blames  him  for  looking  out  for  his  own  interests, 
and  he  has  no  right  to  blame  the  farmer  for  figuring 
in  the  same  way.  Until  we  come  to  figure  out  these 
costs  of  production  many  farmers  kept  their  busi¬ 
ness  going  simply  through  the  unpaid  labor  of 
women  and  children.  A  good  share  of  their  unpaid 
labor  simply  helped  to  support  a  lot  of  useless  mid¬ 
dlemen.  The  truckers  of  South  Jersey  must  get 
together,  agree  upon  the  cost  of  production,  and 
then  stand  out  for  a  price  which  gives  them  that 
cost  and  a  profit. 


League  Members  and  the  Strike 

Now  that  the  smoke  of  battle  is  over  dairymen 
are  anxious  to  express  their  own  views  of  the  strike 
and  its  effects.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  in  any  organization 
when  the  members  take  a  personal  interest  in  its  af¬ 
fairs,  and  the  more  they  are  encouraged  to  discuss  its 
policies  and  principles  the  better  it  will  be  in  our 
judgment  for  the  organization.  During  the  last  two 
weeks  the  volume  of  correspondence  on  the  subject 
has  been  unusually  large.  The  following  letters  are 
fairly  representative  of  the  volume  received. 

I  am  enclosing  a  circular  letter  received  with  our 
December  milk  check.  A  nice  lot  of  “bunk,”  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  I  suppose  they  think  it  all  right  for  the  dairymen 
to  produce  milk  for  less  than  cost  of  production,  but 
when  flic  “shoe  is  on  the  other  foot”  there  is  nothing  do¬ 
ing.  If  reports  are  true,  the  condenseries  were  making 
$2  per  100  on  the  milk  they  bought  this  past  season, 
which  surely  must  mean  cost  plus  10  per  cent  and  “then 
some.”  The  dairymen  in  this  section  are  standing  “pat” 
to  a  man,  cheese  factories  are  working  overtime,  and 
separators,  too.  c.  it.  L. 

Forest vi lie,  N.  Y. 

I  am  enclosing  a  statement  which  the  International 
51  ilk  Products  Co.  sent  out  with  the  checks  for  Janu¬ 
ary  20  to  farmers  of  Middleville  and  vicinity.  Please 
note  the  last  line,  that  they  cannot  pay  the  price  with¬ 
out  loss,  and  if  forced  to  do  so  they  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  close  down  the  plant.  Isn’t  that  a  triumph  for 
the  Dairymen’s  League?  Farmers  have  decided  at  last 
that  they  cannot  produce  milk  at.  a  loss,  and  the  weeks 
just  past  have  proved  to  us  that  it  isn’t  necessary.  We 
respectfully  submit  that  if  their  contention  is  true  they 
would  better  close  down  their  plants,  since  that  is  the 
only  remedy  open  for  them.  Certainly  they  cannot  got 
the  milk  for  loss,  and  no  one  expects  thorn  to  lose  any 
money  in  the  milk  business.  Are  we  trying  to  produce 
milk  in  competition  with  other  States?  Are  we  not, 
rather,  through  the  medium  of  the  League,  joining  hands 
with  other  States  to  obtain  a  price  that  will  keep  our 
own  babies  clothed  while  we  feed  the  infants  of  the  me- 
lopolis? 

Do  you  knmv.  I  think  the  milk  fight  is  not  won — we 
have  had  two  skirmish  battles,  and  the  last  one,  of 
Course,  has  proved  to  our  enemy  the  strength,  solidity 
and  unity  of  the  organization  they  are  fighting,  but  no 
distributor  or  company  of  distributors,  can  be  expected 
to  give  up  thus  easily  the  profits  that  have  overrun  their 
pockets  all  these  years,  and  all  these  little  scraps  so  far 
will  he  as  nothing  to  the  big  fight  they  will  stage  some 
day  for  our  overthrow.  Of  course  we  know  that  we 
have  only  to  stick  together,  hut  I  feel  it  in  my  hones 
that  more  is  coming,  and  it  will  be  well  to  he  pi-epared. 

u.  L.  w. 


“  A  Doubtful  Victory  ” 

The  above  is  the  caption  of  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  today.  It  calls  in  question  the  claim  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  to  have  won  in  the  recent  milk 
strike,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  a  victory  in  some  cases 
may  he  worse  than  a  defeat,  and  is  likely  in  the  long 
run  to  work  injury  to  the  best  interests  of  the  dairymen. 
It  strikes  me  that  this  light  has  much  in  common  with 
the  European  war.  Germany  set  out  to  overrun  Europe. 
She  failed.  You  cannot  say  that  the  German  army  was 
destroyed  or  even  routed.  When  the  armistice  was 
signed  she  still  held  in  hand  a  tremendous  military 
force.  The  New  York  milk  combination  set  out  to 
destroy  and  annihilate  the  Dairymen’s  League.  They 
failed.  They  still  have  their  organization  and  business, 
and  the  Dairymen's  League  is  none  the  worse  for  its 
plucky  tight  in  defense  of  its  rights.  Who  won  out? 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  v.  D.  seed. 

Did  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League  vote  to  pool 
all  the  milk  of  members  in  a  strike  so  that  all  would 
be  paid  alike  whether  their  milk  was  sold  or  held? 

Some  members  have  claimed  that  they  did.  It  seems 
unfair  that  some  members  should  have  a  market  at  full 
price  and  others  be  obliged  to  hold  the  milk  and  virtually 
lose  it.  Some  plants  in  Orange  County  are  not  yet 
shipping  on  the  27th.  and  others  are  held  up  yet  for 
lack  of  cans.  With  the  loss  during  the  strike  and  re¬ 
duced  prices  during  February  and  March  we  have  no 
need  to  worry  about  the  income  tax.  j.  F. 

New  York. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  T’tica  in  1017  towards 
the  close  of  the  meeting  it  was  voted  to  lay  a  reso¬ 
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lution  on  the  table  which  provided  that  all  members 
should  receive  the  same  returns  for  milk  under 
similar  conditions,  whether  it  was  sold  for  consump¬ 
tion  or  held  because  of  a  surplus  or  a  strike.  But 
our  correspondent  probably  refers  to  the  following 
resolution  which  was  adopted  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  in  Jersey  City : 

“10.  That  we  urge  our  League,  to  devise  and  adopt 
a  method  by  which  all  members  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  League-  teceive  equal  benefits ;  that  those 
members  whose  milk  is  sold  at  League  prices  be  re¬ 
quired  to  contribute  to  a  special  fund  controlled  by  the 
League  and  used  to  reimburse  those  members  whose 
milk,  because  of  a  surplus,  the  League  is  unable  to  sell 
at  League  prices.” 

This  does  not  refer  particularly  to  a  strike,  but 
it  seems  to  give  the  administration  authority,  if  not 
direction,  to  make  adjustments  on  a  basis  equitable 
to  all. 


February  and  March  at  a  Loss 

I  am  one  of  the  hundreds  of  common  farmers  who 
know  full  well  that  it  costs  exactly  as  much  to  produce 
milk  in  February  and  March  as  it  does  in  December 
and  January,  and  I  am  one  of  many  hundreds  of  far¬ 
mers  throughout  the  State  who  do  not  approve  of  the 
February  and  March  prices  for  milk.  I  see  where  the 
real  farmer  has  been  out  and  injured,  because  for 
February  we  receive  here  $3.44  in  the  150-mile  zone. 
We  should  receive  $3.94,  to  get  even  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Hence  it  is  easily  noticeable  that  we  are 
losing  50  cents  on  every  100  pounds  of  milk  we  pro¬ 
duce.  For  March  in  this  zone  we  receive  $3.21  per  100 
pounds.  Allowing,  which  is  absolutely  a  fact,  that  it 
costs  just  as  much  to  produce  milk  in  March  as  it  does 
in  December  and  January,  we  must  produce  milk  at  an 
absolute  loss  of  73  cents  per  100  pounds.  We  feel  here 
in  Herkimer  County  that  we  have  lost  three-quarters 
of  January  completely,  and  we  now  have  the  prospect 
of  producing  at  a  loss  during  February  and  March. 

New  York.  producer. 


Cows  are  Being  Sold 

The  milk  strike  is  settled,  and  officials  say  the  League 
lias  won  the  fight.  To  us,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
members  back  on  the  farms,  who  have  stood  loyally  bv 
the  League  through  those  18  long  days,  taking  a  loss 
on  an  average  of  $5  per  cow,  the  dealers  are  the  ones 
who  have  won.  We  get  the  cost  of  production  for  six 
days,  and  tjje  dealers  make  the  price  for  (10  days. 
According  to  the  argument  as  printed  in  the  papers  we 
arc  to  make  and  deliver  milk  to  the  dealers  in  February 
for  50  cents  per  hundred  less  than  it  will  cost  us  to 
make  it,  and  in  March  for  70  cents  less.  Under  these 
conditions  do  you  wonder  the  farmer  feels  that  the 
dealers  have  won?  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  is  certain. 
The  consumers  of  New  York  will  in  a  short  time  realize 
the  dealer  has  won  and  they  themselves  have  made  a 
mistake.  From  every  railroad  station  up-State  here 
the  cattle  are  leaving  by  the  carload.  Right  here  where 
I  live,  a  little  town  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  since 
the  first  of  January  15  or  20  carloads  have  gone,  and 
it  is  going  to  keep  right  up  from  every  station.  With 
every  load  of  cows  go  double  the  number  of  calves.  No 
one  thinks  of  raising  calves  now.  What  do  they  want 
to  raise  a  calf  for  now?  They  want  to  get  rid  of  them 
and  their  cows  too.  To  keoji  them  is  to  lose  money. 
I  have  a  dairy  whose  production  will  average  about 
10,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year  each.  x.  c. 

New  York. 

I  cannot  sec  how  the  settlement  of  the  strike  is  a 
victory.  Producers  are  heavy  losers  for  January  and 
succeeding  months,  according  to  terms  of  settlement. 
Dealers’  profits  are  assured.  A  League  official  says 
that  when  there  is  a  surplus  the  Warren  formula  is 
impractical,  hut  his  only  information  as  to  surplus 
comes  from  the  distributors.  Milk  trains  serving  this 
section  of  Washington  County  carried,  through  strike. 
50  per  cent  of  normal  load,  owing  to  League’s  policy 
of  releasing  to  conference  board  members  who  were 
willing  to  pay  $4.01.  e.  j.  x. 

The  second  milk  strike  has  been  won  on  grounds 
never  before  won  by  any  other  organization.  As  near 
as  I  can  make  out  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  League 
members  won  the  strike.  If  the  members  of  the  League, 
62,000  in  number,  having  700.000  cows,  can  win  a  strike 
letting  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  members  sell 
their  milk  in  10  days,  how  long  would  it  have  taken  to 
win  it  if  one-lialf  of  the  members  had  held  their  milk? 
Some  lost  a  good  deal  of  money,  while  their  neighbors 
made  some  money  at  the  same  time.  This  looks  hardly 
fair,  as  the  same  ones  will  do  the  losing  every  time 
there  is  a  strike,  as  they  sell  to  the  “big”  dealers.  They 
are  getting  tired  bearing  the  brunt,  while  their  neighbors 
make  all  the  money.  Many  about  here  who  sold  their 
milk  arc  ready  to  divide  with  those  who  could  not  sell. 
The  League  sold  the  milk  of  more  than  three-fourths 
of  its  members  and  asked  less  than  one-fourth  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  hold.  Nearly  everybody  did  as  requested.  Why 
should  not  the  League  levy  a  tax  on  those  who  profited 
by  selling  and  divide  it  among  those  who  lost?  Then 
hereafter  when  the  League  asked  some  to  hold  and 
others  to  sell  they  would  do  it  more  willingly.  Some 
say  they  will  not  hold  again  while  others  sell  if  they 
have  to  lose  it  all.  Then  why  should  not  all  have  the 
same  protection?  Think  of  a  union  labor  organization 
going  on  such  an  unequal  basis!  Think  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  18  farmers  sold  their  milk,  while  five  were 
held  up  and  not  permitted  to  sell !  These  reflections 
are  from  the  country.  If  the  League  will  do  the  follow¬ 
ing  we  will  never  have  another  milk  strike :  1.  Spread 

the  facts  concerning  the  value  of  milk  and  the  farmers’ 
side  before  the  city  people.  2.  Do  a  little  missionary 
work  fai  tlier  back  than  the  League  reaches.  3.  Have 
places  to  manufacture  the  surplus  below  the  last  ship¬ 
ping  station  on  each  railroad.  g.  t.  l. 

New  Jersey. 


A  Grange  Favors  State  Police 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  Lowville,  N.  Y..  Grange, 
No.  71.  P.  of  II..  on  January  25,  a  live  Grange  whose 
membership  exceeds  300  and  is  rapidly  growing,  a  mem¬ 
bership  made  up  of  the  best  element  in  this  locality,  we 
took  action  strongly  against  Governor  Smith’s  action 
urging  the  repeal  of  the  State  police  law.  Many  fine 
testimonials  of  service  by  the  State  police  were  brought 
up  at  this  meeting,  and  the  feeling  was  so  strong  that 
the  lecturer  was  requested  to  write  to  Tiie  IL  N.-Y., 


and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  put  in  a  strong  pro¬ 
test  to  the  Senator  and  Assemblyman  from  this  district, 
and  directly  to  the  Governor  himself.  Mention  was 
also  made  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  fines  collected  by  the 
State  police  in  their  regular  work  practically  equal  the 
amount  appropriated  for  their  salaries  and  maintenance. 
This  is  not  usually  mentioned  or  given  any  credit  by  the 
opposerc,  who  have  so  much  to  say  in  regard  to  the  nec¬ 
essary  large  appropriation  for  the  State  police. 

We  in  rural  communities  surely  have  as  much  right  to 
part  of  the  benefit  derived  from  some  of  these  large  ex¬ 
penditures  as  the  city  folk  who  have  police  and  many 
more  costly  and  far  less  important  protections.  As  for 
the  man  who  drove  several  thousand  miles  through  the 
State  and  only  saw  one  policeman,  what  did  he  expect? 
That  they  would  all  line  up  along  the  broad  highway 
that  they  might  see  him  pass,  or  that  they  would  be 
quietly  going  about  their  own  business,  whether  casual 
passersby  saw  them  or  not?  If  you  care  to  publish  this 
to  help  in  your  fight  for  a  mighty  good  thing,  the  more 
than  300  people  backing  this  statement  would  he  pleased. 

ELIZABETH  L.  ARTHUR, 

Lecturer  of  Lowville  Grange. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CROPS.— The  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  for  this  State  summarizes  the  1918  crops  of 
Winter  wheat,  buckwheat,  beans  and  hay  as  giving 
rather  low  yields  per  acre.  But  the  splendid  harvest  of 
Spring  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn  and  barley  made  the  com¬ 
bined  production  about  average.  The  poorest  crop  of 
all  was  beans.  In  the  other  important  bean  States  this 
crop  averaged  10.3  bushels  per  acre.  In  New  York 
nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  not  harvested,  due 
to  unfavorable  weather,  so  that  the  average  yield  was 
8.o  bushels  per  acre.  Reports  indicate  that  an  average 
of  eight  pounds  of  beans  per  bushel  must  be  removed 
as  damaged,  before  the  crop  is  fit  to  market.  The 
acreage  planted  to  Winter  wheat  is  six  per  cent  greater 
than  the  year  previous,  the  greater  increases  being  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  rye  acreage  is  three 
Per  cent  less  than  last  Fall’s^  both  crops  are  in  fine 
condition.  The  State’s  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre 
was  36  bushels,  as  compared  to  the  United  States 
average  of  24  bushels,  while  the  tobacco  yield  per  acre 
was  1,420  pounds  as  compared  to  the  average  of  other 
States  of  865  pounds.  Oats  average  41  bushels,  as 
compared  to  a  general  average  of  34.6  bushels,  and 
Spring  wheat  20,  as  compared  to  16.  With  the  great 
surplus  of  wheat  of  all  kinds  on  hand  and  for  next  year 
farmers  _ will  do  well  to  plant  lightly  of  Spring  wheat 
the  coming  Spring. 

LIMESTONE  RESULTS. — Broome  County  this  year 
used  8.000  tons  of  limestone,  an  increase  of  3,000  tons 
over  the  amount  used  a  year  ago  The  increase  was  due 
to  the  emphasis  placed  on  its  value  by  the  county  agent. 
One  farmer  applied  a  ton  of  finely  ground  limestone  per 
acre  in  1917  at  the  time  of  seeding.  In  1918  the  area 
produced  5,324  lbs.  of  hay.  while  the  plot  beside  it,  with 
no  limestone,  produced  4.017  lbs.,  or  1.307  lbs.  in  favor 
of  the  lime.  Another  farmer  top-dressed  hay  land  that 
had  been  mowed  one  year,  with  one-half  ton  of  marl  per 
acre.  On  the  marled  area  he  secured  4.200  lbs.  of  hay. 
and  on  an  untreated  area  of  equal  size  he  had  2  160 
lbs.,  a  difference  of  2.040  lbs.  Still  another  produced 
•  >.324  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre  on  limed  soil,  as  against  2.904 
lbs.  on  unlimed  soil  of  similar  quality. 

CHEAPER  FOOD  UNLIKELY.— This  was  stated 
by  Calvin  .T.  TTuson  of  the  State  Food  Commission  at 
the  Syracuse  Tractor  School  last  week.  Cheap  food  is 
neither  needed  nor  probable  with  the  present  price  of 
farm  labor,  machinery,  fertilizers  and  other  necessary 
supplies,  he  said.  lie  stated  that  the  Food  Commission 
lound  that  many  tractors  were  not  operated  to  capacity 
because  their  owners  were  not  fully  capable  to  operate 
or  repair  them,  and  thought  that  the  tractor  schools 
would  help  to  increase  the  amount  of  tractor  work  done. 
Dean  Howe  of  the  Syracuse  College  of  Agriculture 
urged  the  building  of  tractors  for  hillside  operation,  and 
has  devised  one  himself  for  this  purpose,  which  is  soon 
to  be  tested  out.  He  believes  the  need  of  a  movable 
weight  or  a  movable  motor  for  hillside  work  could  he 
avoided. 

FARMERS’  MILK  PLAN. — East  Homer  farmers 
were  prepared  for  milk  emergencies.  A  few  years  ago 
they  built  a  modern  shipping  station,  equipped  for 
making  cheese  and  butter.  They  had  leased  it  to  a 
distributor  with  the  stipulation  in  the  contract  that 
the  plant  returned  to  their  possession  whenever  the  dis¬ 
tributor  did  not  take  their  milk.  So  for  over  two  weeks 
they  made  up  their  own  milk  and  some  for  nearby  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  they  have  sold  their  cheese  at  34  ‘cents 
having  produced  8.500  pounds.  These  men  lost  little  if 
anything  by  the  strike.  Cortland  dairymen  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  lease  and  equip  the  old  Sears  cheese  factory  for 
their  own  future  protection.  Cayuga  Countv  now  has 
a  100  per  cent  membership  of  farmers  in  the  Dairymen's 
League,  the  last  community  to  organize  being  Kings 
Ferry,  where  50  milk  producers  joined.  There  are  19 
branches  of  the  League  in  this  county.  Dairymen  of 
McLean,  Groton  and  West  Danbury,  in  Tompkins 
County,  voted  to  donate  41  cents  per  100  pounds  to 
needy  farmers  who  were  hit  by  the  price  war  on  milk 
Two  public  milk  stations  for  the  benefit  of  the  city’s 
poor  are  to  be  operated  in  Syracuse,  due  to  the  efforts 

Mayor  Stone.  This  city  is  considering  the  building 
of  a  centrally  located  municipal  milk  .plant.  Senator 
IT.  .T.  Walters  of  Onondaga  Countv.  Assemblyman  I  F 
Rice  aud  Senator  C.  R.  Lusk  of  Cortland  County. 
Senator  F.  B.  .Tenks  of  Broome  County  aud  Assembly¬ 
man  D.  P.  Witter  of  Tioga  County  have  each  stated 
their  opposition  to  the  annulment  of  the  Hill-Lord 
amendment  to  the  Donnelly  anti-trust  act.  Homer  milk 
lias  long  been  famous  in  the  State.  The  farmers  here 
harp  learned  lind  will  equip  the  old  woolen  mill  for  their 
future  use  in  making  cheese  and  butter.  In  reference 
to  the  charge  that  farmers  who  sell  milk  in  New  York 
City  get  highest  market  prices  the  following  table  of 
prices  given  in  1918,  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Crop 
Reporter,  is  of  value : 


1913 

January  . 

Ffbruary  . 

March  . 

April  . 

May  . . 

.Time  . . 

J  uly  . 

August  . 

September  . 

October  . 

November  . 

Average . 


New  York  Prices 
Cent 
8.17 

7.36 

6. 

5.6 

4.5 
5.46 
6.4 

6.6 
S.1 
8.6 


6.77 


Nation-wide  Prices 
Cent 

7.6 

7.7 

7.7 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

7.4 

7.7 

7.8 
8.3 

8.5 

7.74 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Blind 

Light !  Let  there  be  Light, 

The  Great  Creator  said. 

And  over  His  unfinished  work  was  shed 
The  primal  blessing  of  the  world, 

The  greatest  of  all  wrought, 

Without  whose  life-inspiring  power 
Creation  would  be  naught. 

Light !  Light ! 

And  we,  with  sight. 

Accept  it  as  our  right 
With  little  thought  of  what 
We  might  be,  were  it  not, 

While  thousands,  without  hope 
Of  sight,  must  grope 
In  darkness  through  a  night 
In  which  there  is  no  dawn,  no  light. 

To  them  the  primal  blessing  is  denied  ; 

To  them  there  is  no  vision  wide 
By  which  the  hungry  eye  is  satisfied 
We  do  not  know  why  God  lias  closed 
His  creatures’  windows  thus, 

And  shut  them  from  the  light 
That  lie  has  given  to  us 
Who  are  not  blind  ; 

We  only  know  the  darkened  eye 
Is  not  the  darkened  mind. 

And  though  the  light  outside 
To  them  has  been  denied, 

Within  there  is  a  light 

Which  makes  them  almost  sanctified. 

We  know  their  cheerfulness, 

We  know  how  glad  they  are  to  take 
The  hand  put  out  to  help ; 

How  quick  they  are  to  make 
Their  darkness  light 
In  their  own  way, 

And,  without  sight, 

See  shining  what  to  seeing  eyes  is  gray. 
Thus  do  tlie  blind  lead  those  who  see, 
And  wo 

Who  help  them  most  help  most  ourselves. 
And  thus,  perhaps,  it  is  that  God 
Gives  darkness  which  is  light 
To  those  with  eyes 
Who  lack,  the  inner  sight. 

— W.  j.  Hampton  in  New  York  Sun. 

The  daily  papers  recently  referred 
rather  humorously  to  a  new  disease  re¬ 
corded  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal , 
described  as  peanut  bronchitis.  This  was 
caused  by  the  inspiration  of  fragments  of 
peanut  into  the  respiratory  tract.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  choked  while  eating  some 
dry  substance  will  know  what  is  meant 
by  this,  though  fortunately  such  choking 
does  not  always  draw  the  fragments  in 
deeply  enough  to  cause  lasting  irritation. 
There  are,  however,  worse  things  than 
peanuts  as  a  cause  of  choking;  in  one 
case  under  observation  a  child  coughed 
while  holding  in  her  mouth  a  twig  of 
prickly  evergreen  (Retinispora  I.  and  drew 
a  scrap  of  this  into  the  respiratory  tract. 
Only  prompt  treatment  by  a  doctor  pre¬ 
vented  the  choking  from  being  fatal,  and 
careful  nursing  was  required  until  the 
lacerated  tissues  were  healed.  The  doc¬ 
tor  feared  pneumonia  in  this  case.  It  is 
wise  to  warn  children  as  to  the  danger 
that  may  result  from  putting  any  sort  of 
oddments  in  the  mouth. 

In  commenting  on  the  prejudice  shown 
against  children  on  the  part  of  employ¬ 
ers,  landlords,  etc.,  we  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  in  most  cases  this  is  not 
the  result  of  an  unnatural  dislike  to  all 
children,  but  of  experience  with  those 
spoiled  and  undisciplined.  In  a  recent 
case  coming  within  our  observation,  a 
neighbor’s  boys,  after  insisting  upon  run¬ 
ning  all  over  the  lawn  and  shrubberies  of 
a  garden-loving  suburbanite.  finally 
hacked  to  pieces  a  choice  young  tree  with 
a  hatchet.  The  owner  complained,  and 
the  boys’  mother  said  she  really  couldn’t 
control  her  sons — boys  of  10  or  12  years. 
The  owner  of  the  property  destroyed  was 
looked  upon  as  a  troublesome  neighbor 
because  ha  thus  complained  of  the  boys’ 
amusements.  In  many  city  apartments 
the  landlords  would  have  no  objection  to 
well-behaved  children,  but  after  a  little 
experience  with  parents  who  permit  their, 
offspring  to  destroy  property  and  annoy 
their  unhappy  neighbors,  they  naturally 
discriminate  in  favor  of  adults.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  many  employers  who 
seem  prejudiced  against  he'p  with  young 
children  have  suffered  in  the  same  way, 
and  thus  give  an  appearance  of  prejudice 
against  children  in  general.  It  is  easy  for 
a  too-partial  parent  to  think  a  child 
“smart”  when  an  outsider  would  apply  a 
harsher  term.  We  have  heard  of  a  young 
soldier,  returning  from  camp  after  his  first 
real  experience  of  order  and  obedience.  lie 
heard  his  father  bribing  his  little  brother 
to  do  some  regular  chore,  saw  his  mother 
give  in  to  a  spoiled  schoolgirl  sister,  and 
the  whole  family  give  up  their  plans  for 
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the  evening  because  the  brother  in  high 
school  demanded  it,  and  the  young  fellow 
in  olive  drab  remarked  with  disgust : 
“Father,  the  discipline  of  this  family  is 
absolutely  rotten !”  When  children  re¬ 
ceive  little  discipline  at  school,  and  none 
at  home,  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  unin¬ 
terested  outsider  regards  their  wilfulness 
less  kindly  than  their  parents.  Children 
taught  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  and 
to  be  obedient  and  orderly,  will  always 
make  friends,  and  the  best  way  to  re¬ 
move  prejudice  and  discrimination  against 
children  in  general  is  to  train  up  one’s 
own  in  the  way  they  should  go. 


Utilizing  the  Cracklings 

Many  of  my  neighbors  use  all  the  crack¬ 
lings  from  lard-making  for  making  soap, 
but  this  is,  to  me  at  least,  a  wasteful 
method,  as  it  is  easy  to  utilize  the  nice 
fresh  brown  cracklings  in  many  ways  that 
are  appetizing  and  economical.  Crack- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9742.  Tucked  Slip- 
mbu.se.  114  t.i  40 
bast.  Price  19  ceuts. 


9743.  Blouse  with 
Loose  Rack  Panels, 
34  to  42  bust. 

9738.  Two  -  piece 
Skirt,  24  to  34 
waist.  Price  of 
each,  15  cents. 


li 
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9608.  Khnona  Blouse 
with  Over  Bodice, 
16  and  18  years. 


9745.  Skirt  for  Miss¬ 
es  and  Small  W.  in 
en.  16  and  18  years. 
Price  of  each  15 
cents. 


9726.  Eton  Coat,  34 
to  42  bust. 

9725.  Four  -  Gore 
Skirt,  24  to  34 
waist.  Price  of  each 
pattern.  15  cents. 


lings,  properly  prepared,  will  take  the 
place  of  meat  in  the  preparation  and  sea¬ 
soning  of  many  dishes  and  also  in  some 
breadmaking.  Prepare  cracklings  for  cook¬ 
ing  as  follows:  Remove  all  skins  when 
preparing  the  lard  for  cooking:  when 
removed  from  the  kettle  run  through 
food  chopper  and  pack  in  jars,  cov¬ 
ering  with  one  inch  of  melted  lard. 
Prepared  thus  the  cracklings  will  be 
found  excellent  for  seasoning  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  in  which  meat  is  used,  such 
as  shell  beans,  potato  stews,  boiled  greens 
and  cabbage,  and  for  shortening  in  bis¬ 
cuits  and  eornbread  these  are  fine.  Then 
there  is  tin'  pork  cake  and  gingerbread, 
v.’tpeh  is  excellent  made  with  cracklings. 
We  find  that  a  generous  .seasoning  of  these 
“pressed”  cracklings  gives  a  most  delic¬ 
ious.  meaty  flavor  to  any  vegetable  where 
such  is  desirable.  Then  they  are  used  for 
other  purposes,  and  every  housekeeper 
will  find  ways  of  utilizing  this,  valuable 
by-product,  especially  when  meat  prices 
are  so  high  as  to  be  almost  prohibitive  in 
mauy  homes.  lily  reed  York. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Petti-bloomers  are  offered  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  petticoats  with  narrow  skirts ; 
they  come  in  ankle  length.  Imt  can  be 
worn  knee  length  if  desired.  In  fine 


The  worlds  greatest 
catalog  of  music 
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Be  sure  to  get  a 
copy  of  this  great 
catalog  of  music, 
whether  or  not  you 
have  a  Victrola.  It 
is  free  at  all  Victor 
dealers’,  or  we  will 
mail  it  free  upon  request. 

This  great  book  of  more  than  500  pages,  with  over  200 
portraits  and  illustrations,  is  the  world’s  best  guide  to  the 
enjoyment  of  music;  the  index  to  the  greatest  library  of 
music  ever  collected — a  living  library  of  the  wonderful 
musical  achievements  of  the  world’s  greatest  artists. 

It  is  the  only  record  catalog  in  which  any  selection  can  be  found 
instantly  under  the  name  of  the  composition,  the  composer  or  the  artist. 
It  contains  brief  sketches  of  the  most  popular  operas  and  illustrations 
of  the  scenes;  pronunciation  of  foreign  names;  biographies  of  promi¬ 
nent  composers;  complete  Red  Seal  section  with  portraits  and  biogra¬ 
phies  of  the  world’s  greatest  artists;  list  of  selected  records  for  new 
Victor  customers,  and  other  features. 

This  Victor  Record  catalog  represents 
21  years  of  constant  research  and  tireless  effort 

and  over  Eleven  Million  Dollars  of  actual  expenditure. 

It  is  a  book  that  bears  testimony  to  the  enormous  amount  of  time 
and  money  spent  in  developing  the  art  of  recording  to  its  present  state 
of  perfection.  A  tribute  to  Victor  ingenuity  and  thoroughness;  another 
evidence  of  Victor  supremacy.  A  book  every  music-lover  will  want. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 
all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 
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DEL  DANE, 

“  The  Old  Stove 
Master,1'  said  he 
would  supply  you  witi- 
a  guaranteed  Kalamazoo1 
range  that  will  save  money 
for  you.  Also  money-saving  offers  on  Fur¬ 
naces,  Gas  Ranees,  Kitchen 
)Kabineta,  Phonogruphs, 
Cream  Separators,  Roofing, 
’aint,  Refrigerator  .  and 
other  home  necessities. 

Write  for  This  Book 
That  Gives  the  Facts 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 
Mfrs.  Kalamazoo,  Bllch. 
72 


Cuticura  Soap 

Best  for  Baby 

Soap  25c..  Ointment  25  A  50c.,  Talcum  25c.  Sample 
each  mailed  free  by  “Cuticura,  Dept.  P.  Boston.” 


Are  Y  ou  Protecting 
Your  Child? 

If  you  teach  the  little  one 
regular  bowel  movements,  you 
can  almost  guarantee  normal 
health,  and  help  the  child  to 
develop  strong  resistance  to 
disease.  Valuable  information 
about  your  child  is  given  in  a 
booklet  called 

"As  The  Twig  Is  Bent” 
which  will  be  mailed  you  free 
on  request.  W rite  today  to 

Nujol  Laboratories 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (NEW  JERSEY) 
50  Broadway.  New  York 
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6ateen,  with  pleated  ruffle,  they  eost  $1.05 
in  a  variety  of  colors ;  in  silk  jersey, 
with  elastic  cuff  under  pleated  ruffle,  in 
all  fashionable  colors,  they  are  $4.95. 
The  old-time  dress  reformers  sought  to 
introduce  a  similar  garment  without  suc¬ 
cess,  only  they  did  not  call  it  by  such  a 
frivolous  name,  nor  did  they  offer  the 
gay  shades  of  peacock,  rose,  lavender,  em¬ 
erald,  etc.,  in  which  the  silk  jersey  ap¬ 
pears. 

Nurses’  uniforms  of  striped  gingham, 
with  adjustable  collar  that  could  be  worn 
high  or  low,  were  seen  for  $2.95. 

American-made  ginghams  at  39  cents 
a  yard  were  a  special  bargain,  the  values 
being  up  to  50  cents  as  prices  run  now. 

Among  cretonnes  for  children’s  rooms  is 
a  pattern  having  the  alphabet  jumbled 
all  over  it,  with  gay  Mother  Goose  pic¬ 
tures  between.  It  was  74  cents  a  yard. 
Another  cretonne,  costing  59  cents  a  yard, 
showed  a  little  girl  in  a  pony-cart,  with  a 
house  in  the  background.  A  cretonne  at 
98  cents  a  yard  pictured  a  little  girl  knit¬ 
ting,  up  a  cherry  tree  :  intervening  stripes 
showed  little  soldiers  and  Red  Cross 
nurses. 

Women’s  folding  umbrellas  at  $5.94 
were  of  twilled  silk,  having  handsome 
handles  with  military  strap  or  silk  cord 
loop.  They  can  be  folded  to  pack  in  a 
suitcase. 


country  should  read.  In  this  chapter, 
Peter,  whose  boy  became  tired  of  country 
life,  came  to  the  realization  that  it  was 
his  parents’  fault;  that  they  had  done 
very  little  to  make  country  life  attractive. 
Whenever  pleasure  was  wanted  the  family 
had  gone  to  the  nearby  city  for  it.  The 
consequence  was  the  boy  never  thought  of 
the  country  as  a  place  where  he  could 
have  a  good  tifne.  Peter  saw  that  the  city 
folks  came  to  the  country  for  sports  with, 
which  he  and  his  boy,  who  liv.ed  in  the 
midst  of  them,  were  unfamiliar.  If  every 
father  and  mother  who  lives  in  the  coun¬ 
try  could  read  this  chapter,  and  would 
make  at  least  a  few  of  the  resolutions 
that  Peter  did,  country  life  for  young  and 
old  would  be  revolutionized.  I  believe 
that  most  parents  need  only  to  be  awak¬ 
ened  in  order  to 'make  provision  for  the 
recreation  that  is  such  a  necessary  ele¬ 
ment  in  young  people’s  lives. 

MBS.  CHARLES  JOHNSTON. 


homemade  out  of  any  small  pail  with 
wires  fitted  in  to  separate  bottles. 

6.  Two-quart  pitcher  (for  mixing). 

7.  Glass  graduate,  holding  at  least  eight 
ounces,  graduated  in  one-half  ounces. 

8.  Measuring  spoons,  table,  tea,  and 
half-tea  sizes). 

9.  Mixing  spoons  (table  and  tea  sizes). 
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Home  Recreation  for  the  Young  Folks 

Various  matters  had  brought  to  my  at¬ 
tention  recently  the  need  for  employment 
or  recreation  for  the  children  when  at 
home,  especially  in  the  country.  When  I 
read  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  an 
article  asking  for  a  discussion  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  mothers  I  felt  all  “primed”  for  the 
subject.  Far  too  many  parents  in  both 
town  and  country  give  no  thought  to  the 
leisure  time  of  their  children,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  unhappy  results  often  fol¬ 
low.  The  young  animal  must  be  active; 
it  is  one  of  the  first  laws  of  nature,  and 
holds  true  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  If  a  child  can  en¬ 
dure  periods  of  inactivity  for  any  length 
of  time  of  either  body  or  mind,  it  is  not 
normal.  If  only  all  parents  knew  and 
regarded  this  law  what  a  world  of  misery 
could  be  avoided  ! 

The  little  child  before  reaching  school 
age  is  usually  not  given  much  thought 
in  regard  to  his  play  activities  in  many 
homes,  as  long  as  he  does  not  interfere 
with  his  elders.  Right  here  the  beginning 
should  be  made.  Play  that  is  pure  fun  is 
good  at  times,  and  should  be  indulged  in, 
but  the  child  should  also  have  play  that 
is  constructive.  Kindergarten  is  not  for 
the  country  child,  yet  he  needs  the  train¬ 
ing  of  hand,  eye.  and  brain,  that  he  would 
get  there,  quite  as  much  as  the  child  v.  ’io 
lives  in  town  or  city.  The  mothers  cau 
supply  this  in  large  measure  if  they  %v4'. 
Paper  cutting  trains  eye  and  hand  for 
the  more  difficult  task  of  writing  when 
the  child  starts  to  school.  A  boo1’  or  .  two 
and  a  good  teachers’  magazine  will  sup¬ 
ply  designs  and  hints  as  to  how  this  work 
can  best  be  done.  Different  colored  con¬ 
struction  paper,  with  paste,  modeling 
clay,  colored  blocks  and  sticks,  under  the 
mother’s  direction,  are  all  good  material 
for  educative  pastime.  With  this  sort  of 
work  for  the  children  you  will  also  be  iu 
a  position  to  discover  any  latent  talent  in 
your  child,  which  knowledge  may  chauge 
its  entire  future. 

A  sand  table  is  another  very  good  form 
of  entertainment  and  instruction  for  the 
little  folks.  Any  low,  tight-fitting  box 
will  serve,  set  on  a  stand  or  bench.  This, 
filled  with  clean  sand,  will  be  a  source  of 
delight.  I  saw  one  fitted  up  for  Christ- 
mast  recently  that  was  so  pretty.  A 
house,  reindeer,  sleigh,  and  Santa  Claus 
were  cut  from  heavy  construction  paper 
and  set  upright  in  the  sand.  Several 
twigs  of  evergreen  were  stuck  in  for  trees, 
and  the  sand  covered  with  cotton  to  imi¬ 
tate  snow.  The  effect  was  beautiful,  and 
how  the  little  folks  did  enjoy  making  it. 
The  box  lends  itself  readily  to  other 
scenes,  such  as  desert,  or  Eskimo  scenes, 
or  for  teaching  physical  geography. 

The  older  boy  should  always  have  a  kit 
of  tools,  and  the  girl  a  well-fitted  sewing 
basket.  Don’t  ask  the  little  girl  to  sew 
carpet  rags  for  pastime,  as  one  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintances  did,  but  let  her  sew  pretty 
things  for  her  dolls  and  later  for  herself. 
The  little  girl  who  “just  hates  sewing” 
will  be  very  likely  to  change  her  opinion 
if  she  has  pretty  sewing  accessories  of  her 
very  own  and  some  pretty  material  to 
work  with. 

There  should  also  be  plenty  of  books 
and  some  musical  instrument  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  with  puzzles  and  different  sorts  of 
games.  A  board  on  which  carom,  crok- 
inole,  checkers,  and  many  other  games  can 
be  played  can  be  bought  for  three  or  four 
dollars  and  will  provide  lots  of  fun  for 
both  young  and  old.  And  the  older  peo¬ 
ple  need  recreation  .too. 

With  all  these  things  children  and  young 
people  crave  the  society  of  others  of  their 
years.  We  are  all  born  with  the  social : 
instinct,  and  it  should  be  indulged  in  j 
proper  channels.  Let  your  children  have 
plenty  of  company  in  their  own  homes, 
and  take  them  to  the  homes  of  their! 
friends.  Have  sleighing,  coasting  and 
skating  parties  for  them,  and  go  along.  | 
Young  folks  need  chaperonage,  and  if 
father  and  mother  have  been  their  boy’s 
and  girl’s  best  friends,  and  have  entered 
into  their  pleasures  and  sports  from  child¬ 
hood,  they  will  want  them  with  them 
when  they  get  older. 

There  is  a  chapter  in  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter’s  book,  “Michael  O’Halloran,”  that 
every  man  and  woman  who  lives  iu  the 


The  Preparation  of  Artificial 
Infants 

The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  has  sent  out 
a  leaflet  on  the  above  subject,  which  gives 
in  condensed  form  the  chief  points  to  be 
observed  in  the  artificial  feeding  of  in¬ 
fants.  The  equipment  needed  is  enumer¬ 
ated  as  follows: 

1.  Nursing  bottles  (6  or  8)  holding  at 
least  eight  ounces.  Large-necked  bottles 
and  nipples  are  more  easily  cleaned. 

2.  Nipples  (6  or  8).  Enlarge  holes 
with  hot  cambric  needle.  A  good  supply 
of  nipples  save  time  and  steps. 

3.  Rubber  nipple  covers  or  cotton  (if 
small-mouthed  bottles  are  used). 

4.  Bottle  brush. 

5.  Bottle  rack  or  container.  TV'.av  be 
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563.  Designs  for  embroidering  words  adapted 
to  different  purposes.  Price  of  transfer,  10 
cents. 


Double  boiler,  holding  one  quart. 
Saucepan,  to  boil  water  or  scald 


10. 

11. 

milk. 

12.  Flat-bottomed  soup  kettle,  fitted 
with  false  bottom,  for  sterilizing  utensils. 

The  following  advice  is  given  as  to  pre¬ 
liminary  preparation : 

1.  Bottles,  nipples,  mixing  pitcher, 


measuring  graduates  and  spoons  should  be 
washed  in  hot  suds,  rinsed  in  clear  hot 
water  and  sterilized  five  minutes  by  steam¬ 
ing  or  by  boiling  in  hot  water  before  us¬ 
ing. 

2.  Milk,  if  not  certified  or  pasteurized, 
should,  be  scalded.  Wipe  the  mouth  of 
the  milk  bottle  carefully  before  pouring 
out. 

3.  Boiled  water,  cereal  water  or  gruel 
should  be  prepared. 

Clean  milk  can  be  spoiled  by  dirty  han¬ 
dling 

Before  mixing  the  food,  the  hands 
should  be  carefully  washed,  the  utensils 
removed  from  the  sterilizer  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  top  or  the  inside,  and  placed  on  a 
clean  towel.  Measure  the  sugar  in  a 
measuring  spoon  and  dissolve  it  in  hot 
water  in  the  graduate.  Measure  the 
boiled  water  or  cereal  water  in  the  glass 
graduate.  Empty  the  sugar  and  water 
into  the  mixing  pitcher.  Measure  the 
milk  in  the  graduate.  Add  it  to  the  water 
m  the  mixing  pitcher.  Stir  it  with  the 
mixing  spoon.  Fill  the  bottles  with  the 
desired  amount  for  each  feeding,  measur¬ 
ing  it  only  in  the  glass  graduate. 

When  the  bottles  are  filled,  cool  the 
contents  quickly  by  standing  the  bottles 
in  iced  or  running  water.  Keep  cold  by 
placing  the  bottles  on  ice,  in  iceless  re¬ 
frigerator  or  in  running  water.  At  feed¬ 
ing  time  warm  the  individual  bottles  by 
standing  them  in  hot  water  till  the  milk  is 
comfortably  warm  (test  it  by  dropping 
some  on  the  wrist).  Rinse  the  used  bot¬ 
tles  and  nipples,  letting  them  stand  full 
of  water  until  washed  and  sterilized. 
Says  the  leaflet,  “The  health  of  your  baby 
depends  on  attention  to  details,”  and  no 
one  can  be  too  careful  in  feeding  a  bottle- 
fed  infant.  * 
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Play  Her  Accompaniment 
Yourself — on  the  Gulbransen 


If  “she”  sings,  you  know  how  a  poorly 
played  accompaniment  handicaps  her  — 
how  a  well-played  one  helps. 

There  are,  we  believe  a  hundred  singers 
of  real  ability  to  every  one  who  has  the 
opportunity  to  develop. 

Because  so  few  singers  have  the  support 
of  well-played  accompaniments  —  such  as 
you  can  play  for  “her”  on  the  Gulbransen. 

The  True  Accompanist 

The  Gulbransen,  of  course,  never  strikes 
a  wrong  note,  never  hesitates  as  to  the 
right  one. 

And,  instead  of  doubtful  “keeping  to¬ 
gether”  there  is  a  smooth  certainty  of 
performance. 

Because  both  singer  and  player-pianist 
can  devote  themselves  to  sympathetic  in¬ 
terpretation, 
no  effort. 


with  no  thought  of  error. 


The  Gulbransen  further  helps  the  singer 
by  transposing  the  music  for  any  voice, 
high  or  low. 

A  Help  to  Muratore 

Even  Muratore,  leading  tenor  of  the 
Chicago  Grand  Opera,  finds  need  for  a 
Gulbransen  at  home. 

In  the  absence  of  his  accompanist,  a 
friend  can  play  his  Gulbransen  for  him. 
And  Muratore  frequently  plays  his  own 
Gulbransen  accompaniments,  it  is  so  de¬ 
lightfully  easy. 

From  that  you  can  imagine  the  artistic 
standing  of  the  Gulbransen  —  and  its  free¬ 
dom  from  any  suggestion  of  mechanism. 


Years  of  devotion,  endless  experiments, 
carefully  guarded  patents,  have  produced  in 
the  _  Gulbransen  an  instrument  of  highest 
musical  capability  —  therefore  — 

Easy  to  Play 

First,  it  is  physically  easy  to  play.  Our 
baby  trade  mark  was  suggested  by  a  certain 
baby  who  did  play  a  Gulbransen  —  just  as 
shown  in  the  picture. 

Second,  you  can  play  the  Gulbransen  with 
satisfying  expression ,  because  you  produce 
the  expression  as  naturally  as  you  breathe, 
and  as  easily. 

The  Gulbransen,  in  operation,  is  like  a 
deep-breathing,  well-trained  singer,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  “out  of  breath,”  gasping 
beginner. 

In  fact,  you  can  judge  any  player-piano, 
like  a  singer — by  the  ‘  ‘out  of  breath’  ’  test. 

Try  This  “Breath”  Test 

Play  a  heavily  scored  piece  on  the  Gul¬ 
bransen  pedaling  with  only  one  foot.  Try  to 
pedal  slowly. 

With  most  any  player-piano  this  is  tire¬ 
some.  But  the  Gulbransen  is  easy  to  manage 
with  one  pedal.  It  is  never  “out  of  breath.” 

Using  both  pedals,  you  need  scarcely 
move  them  to  play  the  Gulbransen  softly. 
And  a  great  crashing  chord  requires  but  an 
extra  touch. 

This  easy  breathing  of  the  Gulbransen  is 
what  makes  it  a  truly  satisfying  musical 
instrument — as  flexible  as  a  trained  singer’s 
voice  —  as  easily  controlled. 

Try  this  one-pedal  “breath”  test  at  the 
Gulbransen  dealer’s  store.  You  will  know  the 
store  by  the  baby  at  the  pedals  in  the  window. 

(  Pronounced  Gul-BRAN-sen ) 


Gulbransen  Trade  Mark 


On  request,  we  will  send  his  name  and 
address  and  also  our  catalog  showing  all 
four  models. 

Some  Good  Songs 

Here  are  a  few  of  thousands  of  songs 
available.  Some  have  the  words  printed  on 
the  roll.  Try  them  at  the  Gulbransen 
dealer’s  store. 


Lonesome — That's  All 
A  Little  Birch  Canoe  — and 
You 

A  Perfect  Day 
Baby  Day* 

Sine  Me  to  Sleep 
The  Sunshine  of  Your  Smile 
Little  Grey  Home  in  the 
Weat 

The  Palms 

Dreamy  Nights 

There’s  a  Time  in  Each  Day 

After  All 

Ahicmt 


Mother  Macree 
Dreamy  Hawaiian  Moon 
Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song 
A  Dream 

That  Old  Fashioned  Mothe 
of  Mine 
Forgotten 

The  Garden  of  Your  Heart 

Good  Bye 

In  the  Gloaming 

The  Rosary 

Macushla 

Lead  Kindly  Light 


Nationally  Priced 

Gulbransen  Player-Pianos  are  sold  at  the 
same  price  to  everybody,  everywhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  price  of  each  instru¬ 
ment  is  burned  into  the  back  of  the  case 
before  it  leaves  our  factory.  Four  models: 


White  Housq  Model  $600 
Country  Seat  Model  535 


Town  House  Model  $48i 
Suburban  Model  450 


GULBRANSEN  •  DICKINSON  COM  PANY 
815  North  Sawyer  Avenue,  Chicago 


pJJLBRANSEN 

VJ  Player-Piano 
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Retained  After-birth 


Cows  can  be  made  to  clean  easily 
without  using  force. 

When  cows  do  not  clean  properly  after 
calving,  it  indicates  a  germ  infection  which 
is  likely  to  run  through  the  entire  herd  and 
result  in  Abortion  and  Barrenness. 

The  after-birth  should  be  removed  at  once 
without  force  by  means  of  the  B-K  douche 
and  the  cow  treated  to  prevent  her  becoming 
an  abortcr  or  sterile.  Authorities  state  that 
while  there  is  no  absolute  cure,  for  abortion 
and  sterility,  nevertheless  the  infection  can 
be  controlled  by  prompt  treatment  and  the 
animal  saved  for  successful  breeding. 

B-K  is  scientifically  correct  for  this  work. 
Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,  it  quickly 
brings  the  after-birth,  dissolves  the  slimy 
albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs,  stops 
discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  B-K 
does  not  cause  straining,  but  is  soothing  and 
heals  the  tissues. 

Send  for  “evidence”  and  free  Bulletin  No. 
52  “Contagious  Abortion.”  .  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  B-K  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2775  S.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


p-K,  *  3-K.  •  2‘K '  *  J9-K  *  P’K  ’ 


20%  MORE  MILK 

is  the  difference  between  making 
a  profit  on  your  dairy  and  stand¬ 
ing  a  loss — worse  than  working 
for  nothing.  Make  the  half-sick 
cow  produce  that  extra  20%. 
Feed 

*  .  CARPENTER’S 

Nutriotone 

nature’s  stock  tonic,  with  your  regular 
feeds.  Watch  appetites  and  digestion 
improve;  see  worms,  colic,  abortion 
and  other  money-losing  ailments  dis¬ 
appear. 

Send  postal  for  our  Liberal  Trial  Offer 
W.  D.  Carpenter  Co. 

Box  50  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


YOU  GANT  GUT  OUT  TH0R0uThP?3 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBIne 

'  1 RADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glands.  Wens, 
Cysts  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  SI. 25  a  bottle 
al  druggists  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F. YOUNG, P.D.F.,  88 TempleSt., Springfield,  Mass. 


j  With 

f  bey 


this  wonderful  new  Lib- 
Automatic  Water  Bowl. 

Each  bowl  controls  own  water 
.  ply.  Animal  moves  lever, 
"opening  water  valve,  when  it 
1  starts  to  drink.  Lever 
J  swings  back  closing  valve 
/  when  animal  stops  drinking. 
"Nofloattank  required.  Bowls 
may  be  put  at  different  heights 
.  or  in  any  stall  or  pen.  Cannot 
overflow;  cannot  get  out  of  order; 
almost  no  water  left  in  bowl.  Most 
sanitary  bowl  ever  sold.  Prevents  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  Increased  milk  yield  quickly 


ask  for  General  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 

230  Marion  St.  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Comparison  of  Breeds  of  Swine 


What  kind  of  pig  would  bo  the  most 
profitable  to  handle?  I  would  like  your 
judgment  on  Berkshire.  Hampshire  and 
Poland  China.  Also,  would  you  describe 
the  Yorkshire  and  Tamworth  as  to  color, 
build,  size,  and  are  they  quiet  or  uneasy 
breeds  ?  s. 

Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Whether  or  not  you  choose  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Berkshire,  Hampshire  or  Po¬ 
land  China  breeds  is  relatively  immate¬ 
rial,  for  it  is  possible  to  choose  individuals 
from  either  of  these  breeds — specimens 
that  will  convert  your  feeds  and  pasture 
grasses  into  pork  at  a  profit — if  they  are 
well  managed  and  generously  fed.  Within 
the  corn  belt  the  Poland  China  is  one  of 
the  very  popular  breeds.  Likewise  there 
are  more  Hampshires  on  corn-belt  farms 
than  Berkshires ;  however,  through 
East  and  certain  sections  of  Pennsylvania 
the  Berkshire  has  a  very  distinct  follow¬ 
ing,  and  at  our  Eastern  shows  there  are 
more  of  this  type  of  hogs  on  parade  than 
either  the  Hampshire  or  Poland  China. 


not  be  faulted,  as  they  are  docile  and  at¬ 
tentive  to  their  young. 


Feeding  Brood  Sow 

Will  you  tell  me  the  best  feed  for  a 
Poland  China  sow?  She  is  two  years 
old  and  has  had  three  litters  of  pigs,  32 
in  all.  Last  Fall  she  had  12,  but  she  was 
so  fat  she  lay  on  some. and  stepped  on 
them  until  we  only  had  five  to  sell,  and 
two  or  three  were  small.  What  is  the 
best  feed  to  make  her  next  litter  strong 
and  larger,  and  she  not  so  fat?  Is  tank¬ 
age  good?  How  much  should  I  give  her? 
I  feed  her  about  3  qts.  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  potato  peelings,  cabbage,  beets, 
etc.,  twice  a  day.  She  has  a  large  yard 
and  large  dry  pen  to  sleep  in,  and  is  such 
a  good  mother  we  do  not  want  to  sell  her, 
but  will  have  to  if  she  does  not  do  better 
next  time.  MRS.  B. 

New  Hartford,  Conn. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  Poland  China 
the  sows  from  putting  on  excess  flesh  during 
their  gestation  period  unless  great  care  is 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  feed  and  in 
regulating  the  amount  fed  each  day.  This 
breed  of  swine  is  especially  noted  for 
early  maturity  and  flesh-making  qualities, 
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BERKSHIRES 

c 

Large  Berkshires 
4T  HIGH  WOOD: 

Dur  customers  write  our  advts.  Letter  from 
3.  F.  Porteus,  Sunbury,  Pa.:  "Am  enclosing  mcas- 
irements  of  the  boar.  He  is  the  best  Berkshire  here- 
xbouts  and  is  doing  much  to  popularize  Berkshires.'' 

I.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Big  Type  Berkshires 

Public  Sale  of  60  Head 

on  Feb.  22nd,  1919 
BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

Atteud  this  sale  if  on  the  market  for  tlio  very 
best  and  biggest  hogs  the  breed  produces. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whilguem  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Champion  Berkshires 

We  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire,  the  kind 
with  big  hone,  broad,  thick  hacks,  long  deep  thick 
hams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prize-winning  boars,  sows  and  harrows.  We  of¬ 
fer  fall  and  summer  pigs  hot  h  sexes,  boars  ready  for 
service  and  sows  bred  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 

HOOD  FARM,  -  Lowell,  Mass. 

-  Al  It  A  HI  n  M  T  - 

Registered  Berkshires 

We  offer  extra  fine  spring  and  summer  pigs,  both 
sexes,  at  very  attractive  prices.  These  are  mostly  by 
Albamont  Ouke,  an  outstanding  son  of  Successors 
Double  208932,  and  out  of  daughters  of  Successors 
Duke  10th,  a  great  prize-winning  son  of  Lord  Pre¬ 
miers  Successor  161600.  Write  for  price  list  and  pedi¬ 
grees.  We  offer  the  1917  first  prize  International 
Shropshire  ram  at  an  attractive  price. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  qualify  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  bends, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  IIKAT  Y  11  A  M  S. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsand  pigs 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER.Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 

BERKSHIRES 

Service  Boars,  20  Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for 
early  spring:  farrow.  Open  gilts.  Pigs  all  ages, 
both  sexes.  Write  for  list  or  come  and  see  them. 

H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East.  Pa. 

Slone’s  Berkshires 

We  offer  twenty  sows,  bred  to  sons  of  “Epochal” 
and  “Superior”  for  Spring  farrowing.  Also  Summer 
boars  for  service  and  a  line  bunch  of  August  and 
I  September  pigs — either  sex— at  attractive  prices 

1  RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


A  Sclf-fccdcr  of  Four  Tons  C 

It  would  be  prudent  in  your  ease  to  se¬ 
lect  the  breed  of  swine  that  you  hold  in 
the  highest  favor,  taking  pains,  however, 
to  select  the  breed  that  is  popular  in  your 
district,  especially  if  you  are  desirous  of 
selling  breeding  animals  to  local  custom¬ 
ers.  It  is  true  that  breeds  do  differ  in 
conformation,  type,  age  of  maturity,  and 
the  ability  to  produce  large  vigorous  lit¬ 
ters,  yet  a  careful  buyer  and  compe¬ 
tent  judge  of  live  stock  can  find  within 
any  of  our  modern  breeds  representatives 
that  will  serve  as  efficient  transfer  ma¬ 
chines. 

Concerning  the  Yorkshire  and  Tam- 
worth  breeds,  let  it  be  said  that  both  of 
these  represent  the  bacon  type.  The 
Yorkshire  is  white  in  color  and  the  Tam¬ 
worth  a  reddish  brown.  Both  of  them 
evidence  unusual  length  of  body  and  yield 
large  litters.  These  breeds  are  popular 
in  certain  districts  where  dairying  is  the 
main  industry,  and  where  cream  and  but¬ 
ter  are  marketed,  leaving  the  by-products, 
such  as  buttermilk  and  skim-milk,  avail¬ 
able  for  use  in  feeding  pigs.  There  are 
very  few  of  our  local  markets,  however, 
that  make  any  distinction  between  the 
price  paid  for  bacon  hogs  and  that  paid 
for  lard  hogs.  It  is  with  more  difficulty 
that  the  bacon  type  is  prepared  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  naturally  there  should  be  a  sub¬ 
stantial  difference  in  price.  Neither  the 
Tain  worth  nor  the  Yorkshire  is  as  well 
suited  to  pen  feeding  as  our  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  lard  type,  inasmuch  as  their 
disposition  prompts  them  to  rove  around 
in  the  pasture  field.  The  Yorkshire  breed 
is  very  popular  in  many  districts  for 
cross-breeding  purposes,  as  they  are  very 
prepotent ;  the  mothers  are  very  gener¬ 
ous  milkers  and  all  of  them  possess  feed¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  highest  degree.  Nat¬ 
urally  the  representatives  of  these  two 
breeds  are  upstanding  and  do  not  reach 
maturity  at  as  early  an  age  as  do  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  either  of  the  breeds  that  you 
first  mentioned.  Their  dispositions  could 


opacity  on  an  Illinois  Farm. 

and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
very  conditions  you  describe  were  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  sow  was  over-fed  and 
over-fat  at  farrowing  time,  and  that  she 
could  not  take  care  of  her  pigs  properly. 

I  have  found  Alfalfa  hay  and  ground 
oats  a  very  satisfactory  ration  for  brood 
sows.  If  they  are  thin  in  flesh,  then  the 
addition  of  some  corn  to  the  ration  is  ad¬ 
vantageous,  and  as  farrowing  ap¬ 
proaches  much  is  to  be  gained  by  adding 
10  per  cent  of  digester  tankage  to  the 
mixture.  The  Poland  China  was  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  corn  belt,  where  corn  was 
available  in  large  quantities,  and  they 
have  developed  a  flesh-making  habit  that 
is  quite  natural  to  their  type,  consequent¬ 
ly  the  breeding  animals  must  be  supplied 
with  more  bulky  feeds,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  superior  to  Alfalfa  hay  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  A  ton  of  Alfalfa  hay  contains  175 
lbs.  of  ash  and  mineral  matter;  thus  it 
will  he  seen  that  the  use  of  this  legume 
in  a  ration  for  breeding  animals  is  vitally 
important.  You  cannot  afford  to  feed 
wheat  middlings  to  a  grown  pig. 

The  refuse  from  the  kitchen  can  be 
used  in  liberal  quantities,  but  here  again 
you  are  very  apt  to  supply  excessive 
amounts  of  flesh-forming  foods  which  will 
prompt  inactivity  and  laziness  on  the  part 
of  the  animal,  and  exercise  is  funda¬ 
mental  if  the  sow  is  to  yield  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous  pigs.  If  the  sow  is  in  reasonable 
flesh  at  mating  season,  a  safe  rule  to  base 
your  calculation  upon  will  be  to  permit 
her  to  gain  from  ^  to  1  lb.  per  day  dur¬ 
ing  her  gestation  period.  If  she  gets 
fat  and  lazy,  reduce  her  feed  and  insist 
that  some  exercise  be  a  part  of  her  daily 
routine.  If  she  refuses  to  take  exercise 
on  her  own  account,  be  tactful  and  place 
the  feed  at  the  other  end  of  the  yard,  thus 
compelling  her  to  take  some  exercise,  and 
if  necessary  turn  her  down  the  lane  in 
order  that  she  can  take  a  walk  each  day, 
particularly  as  her  farrowing  day  ap- 
( Continued  ou  mure  234) 


Springbank  Berkshires 

r  o 

Sows  and  Gilts  brod  for  Spring  litters  that  I 
am  offering  are  bred  to  high  class  hoars. 
Send  for  price  and  historic  pedigrees. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Wo  have  some  excellent  bred  sows  due  in  Marc h 
and  April.  Other  young  stock  all  sold.  Satisfaction 
guar  nteed  or  money  refunded. 

LOCUST  LODGE  FAItM,  C.  W.  Kuehler.  La  Orangeville,  X.  T. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  pigs— both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Taking  orders  for  Spring  pigs.  Epochal  strain. 

MIIMU.KBKOOK  FARM,  Allenliiirst,  N.  J. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  BERKSHIRES 

Wo  have  a  largo  number  of  extra  fine  open  s  'id  bred 
gilts  and  a  few  tried  sows,  10  of  which  farrowed  133 
pigs.  Also  spring  boars  ready  for  service.  All  stock 
cholera  immuned.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 

BERKSHIRES  at  Wiant  Farms 

Cortland,  Ohio.  Mr.Wiant— "The  boar  arrived  all 
right  and  is  a  good  one.  You  may  ship  me  two  sows 
in  plac.o  of  one  as  1  ordered.  R.  N.  1>UKES.”  Stock 
shipped  on  approval,  C.  O.  D.  David  Wiant,  Hyutington  Mills,  Pa. 

I  ARGE  BERKSHIRES.  Masterpiece  and  Baron  May  hell 
L  breeding.  Large  husky,  spring  boars.  Herd  headers. 
Bred  gilts.  Fall  pigs.  No  kin.  Best  of  quality.  Cholera 
immuned.  Bargains.  BROOKSIDE  STOCK  FARMS.  Prospect,  Ohio 

Rorlrchiro  Qnu/c  bred  for  spring  farrow;  fall 
DerKSnire  OUWS  pigs.  Best  of  breeding. 

UEESE  MELOY,  .  West  Alexander,  I’a. 

Reg. Berkshire  Pigs  SoHersow: 

Mrs.  EDITH  FRENCH,  Westwood,  Mass. 

DOGS 

For  Sale— Airedale  Puppies  ft" 

from  exceptionally  intelligent,  highly  trained 
parents.tHuskies  that  can  now  be  shipped  anywhere. 

S10  to  S15,  with  pedigreo.  GEORGE  H.  ELY, New  Hope,  Pa. 

Airedales  and  Collies  o‘feaaei3i 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland.  Iowa 

INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Gurden-^Bp  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Elu . S1.75  * 

Old  Time  Gardens— By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

Bu  M.  O  W right  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology— Bp  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30thSt.,N.Y. 
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HOLSTEINS 


Butter  Making 
In  Holland 


_  _  Butter  making  is  the  chief 

business  of  the  Holland  Dairymen,  the  origin¬ 
ators  of  the  Holstein-F riesian  breed  of  cattle. 
Upwards  of  forty  million  pounds  of  butter  per 
year  is  exported  from  that  little  country,  which 
is  more  per  cow,  and  more  per  acre,  than  does 
any  other  country  export. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  b  o  o  k  1  e  t  s— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


Fresh  Cows  J?5W[‘,Tr”  For  Sale 

100  Fresh  cows,  milking  40  to  80  lbs.  per  day.  100 
Cows  due  to  calve  November  ami  December.  They 
are  large  and  in  good  condition.  Will  please  the  man 
that  wants  extra  good  cows,  i  50  tirade  heifers,  an 
extra  good  bunch.  SO  of  them  are  due  to  calve  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  balance  from  January  on  to 
spring.  60  Registered  heifers,  all  ages,  marked  fine 
and  carry  a  lot  of  good  breeding,  part,  of  them  due  to 
calve  in  December  and  January.  20  Good  registered 
bulls,  all  ages. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

Dept.  R  ”,  203-205  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 

Bell  Phone  534. 


Registered  Hoi  steins 

Midway  Korndyk*  DeKol,  2nd,  a  direct  descendant 
of  old  Bell  Korndyke,  a  large,  high  producing  indi¬ 
vidual,  good  for  80  lbs.  or  better;  7  years  old:  due, 
April.  Price,  $350.  Elmcroft  Jessie  Korndyke.  an 
R-yr.-old  granddaughter  of  Pontiac  Korndyke;  good 
size  and  a  money  maker.  Due  in  April.  Price,  $350. 
Belle  Janice  Pontiac,  a  great  granddaughter  of  King 
Segis;  fresh  2  mos.;  7  yrs.  old  and  a  consistent 
milker.  Price,  $300.  Two-moa.-old  Bull  Calf, 
front  above  cow  and  hy  Sir  Maida  Korndyke.  He  is 
nicely  marked  and  a  good  square  built  fellow.  Price 
$75,  or  aow  nnd  calf  for  $350. 

THE  RUSSELL  FARM,  •  Canandaigua,  N-  Y 

Yearling  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

I  have  for  sale  a  bull  born  Nov.  1, 1917,  that  Is  a  first -class 
individual,  well  grown,  straight,  and  ready  for  immedi¬ 
ate  service.  Sire— King  Pontiac  Hilldale,  a  29.9-lb.  son  of 
Kin^r  of  the  Pontiars,  that  lias  24  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  8 
having  records  from  20  to  2? -lb.  at  2  and  3  years.  Dam- 
West  side  Madge  Korndyke,  16.7  lb.  butter  and  362-lb. 
milk  at  32-mo.  of  age.  Freshening  last  month  at  4^  yrs., 
■he  gave  601.3  lb.  milk  in  T  days  at  2  milkings.  Her  dam 
is  a  27-lb.  daughter  of  a  20  lb.  cow*  and  her  sire  is  &  37-lb. 
bul».  If  interested,  write  for  pedigree  and  photo.  Price, 
$200  F.  O.  B.  Sherburne.  Papers  furnished. 

JOHN  HI.  HOW  ARD,  •  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

30  registered  heifers,  hied. 
26  registered  heifers.not  bred. 
25  registered  cows,  fresh  and 
springer.  20  registered  bulls. 
|30  high  grade,  fresh  and 
springers.  20  stripper  cows, 
16-8-y ear-olds,  at  farmer’s 
prices.  K  Holstein  heifer 
calves,  «20  to  §25  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  in  lots  of  5.  Come 
at  once.  We  are  overstocked. 
JOHN  C.  REACAN,  Tully,  N.Y, 

BALE-Several  50-lb.  Grade  Holstein  Cows 

due  to  calve  in  March.  Also  choice  registered  Heif¬ 
ers,  in  calf  to  32-lb.  Bull.  WOODFIELDS  FARM, 
Or.  John  N.  Rosenberoer  Mor., Wycombe, Bucks  Co., Pa. 

30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  vvGtefor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenanoo  N.Y 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  S2Q  to  $25  each.  f.  H.  WOOD,  Cortlmud,  Ne«  York 

Wanted— A  Young  Registered  Holstein  Bull 

94  white;  ready  for  service.  No  fancy  prices. 

Address  F.  WEIDEMA,  W estover,  Maryland 
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Hamilton  irocrvc 

FARM  J  LKiICj  X  J) 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


“QUALITY” 


For  Sale  Two  Bull  Calves 

8  and  4-mos.  c’d.  Dams  in  Register  of  Merit 
with  over  500  lbs.  butter  as  two-year-olds. 
II  you  want  a  good  bull,  write 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  -  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  Reg,  Jersey  Bulls  G«nds®?of 

H000  FARM  TORONO  60326,  the  greatest  high  Producing 
Sire  of  the  Jersey  breed.  Also  Cows  and  Heifers; 
also  Calves,  both  sex,  D.  J  KENEPP,  McVeytown.  Pa. 


L 


SHEEP 


A.  H.  S.  A.  16643 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 

APPLY 

Ophfr  Farm  -  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


EDGERTON  FARM 


HprH  ur Under  Government  Health  Supervision 
1101  U  I5|  tested  for  production  in  the  A.  R. 

Langwater  Recluse  31327 

Sire  of  the  noted  Langwater  Fashion  23080.  who 
sired  Langwater  Phyllis  70007,  the  leading  Guern¬ 
sey  Two-year-Old  and  other  noted  ones 

IS  OUR  HERD  SIRE 

Our  Guernsey  Females  represent 

Some  best  American  and  Island  blood.  Also  have 
Adv.  Registry  records. 

Specially  Choice  Young  Bull,  and  Stock  at  Reasonable  Price, 

Address:  EDGERTON  FARM,  Bennington,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEYS 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARM 

Do  not  delay  to  write  us  for  prices 
and  particulars  of  the  few  May 
Rose  bull  calves  we  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale,  ages  from  one  to  eight 
months.  They  are  a  fine  lot  and 
are  sired  by  PENCOYD’S  GOLDEN 
SECRET  16550.  Write  for  prices 
and  get  the  kind  of  an  individual 
that  will  produce  a  real  dairy  cow. 

Address:  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Supt. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 


“Triple  Oaks”  Guernseys 

PERRY,  NEW  YORK 

We  offer  for  sale  two  cows,  two  two-year-old  heifers, 
three  heifers  coming  two,  all  to  freshen  this  spring. 
Sired  by  Imp.  Conqueror  of  Edgev-ater.  His  dam 
produced  9,707  lbs.  milk.  620  lbs.  fat.  Class  C.  AH 
hied  to  Reservation  Chestei  field,  a  grandson  of  Xe 
Plus  Ultra.  His  dam’s  record,  11,247  milk.  604  lbs.  fat. 
Class  B.  A  few  bull  calves  of  above  breeding  for 
sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  particulars. 
LEWIS  A.  TOAN,  1  1  O  Eddy  St.,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


Get  Guernseys 

1,695  lbs.  more  milk  and  93  lbs.  more  bntterfat  is 
the  average  production  over  dams  of  the  first  six 
heifers  sired  by  a  purebred  Guernsey  bull,  owned 
by  a  Mary  laud  Bull  Association.  A  Guernsey  bull 
can  likewise  increase  the  production  as  well  as  the 
value  of  your  herd.  Write  a  postal  now  for  our 
free  booklet,  "The  Grade  Guernsey." 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

We  are  offering  registered  Guernsey 
bull  old  enough  for  service.  Dam  milked 
over  40  pounds  with  first  calf,  grand-dam 
will  finish  with  over  600  of  fat.  Tuber¬ 
culin  tested  by  the  U.  8.  B.  A.  I.  First 
check  for  $200.00  buys  him,  beautiful 
individual. 

W.  S.  KERR.  Mgr.,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston.  Mass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  QTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

From  A.  R.  daughters  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene,  Malin- 
da  Glenwood,  and  Gov.  of  Stanford.  Prices  right. 

WEBB  FARMS,  -  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


14  Pure  Bred  Guernseys 


FOR 

SALE 

7  cows  from  4  to  7  years  old,  in  milk,  bred  to  a  soil  of 
Langwater  May  King;  dam.  Imp.  Daisy  Moon, 3rd,  18019.4 
milk.  928.39  B.  Fat.  7  Heifers  of  May  Hose  breeding,  bred 
to  a  May  Rose  bull.  riKKEK  k  COGGSH1I.L,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Orchard  View  GUERNSEYS 

MAY  ROSE  GOLDEN  SECRET  BREEDING.  We  offer  bulls 
and  heifers  out  of  splendid  cows,  for  sale. 
RALPH  T.  ROWER,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

sale  Three  Guernsey  Bulls 

plication.  SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARM,  Riegelsville,  Penna. 


Other  Live  Stock  Advertisements  See 
Page  24 9 


BIG  TYPE 

BERKSHIRES 

PUBLIC  SALE,  FEB.  22nd,  1919 

In  Heated  Sale  Pavilion 

CA  Thirty  bred  sows  and  gilts,  ten  C  A  LI~0  J 
tJU  flcaU  0pen  gilts  and  ten  young  boars  ^ v  llcaQ 


Lord  Mastodon,  245560,  the  700  lb.  junior  yearling  boar  owned  by  me  that  I  consider 
the  best  boar  of  any  breed  I  have  ever  seen. 

In  this  sale  you  will  find  aged  sows  that  could  be  made  to  weigh  700  lbs. 
Fall  of  1917  sows  that  will  weigh  right  at  500  lbs.,  sale  day  and  Spring  of 
1918  gilts  weighing  350  lbs.  or  more.  Catalog  gives  weight  and  description 
of  each  animal. 

Other  herd  boars;  Double  Champion  33rd,  211796  Grand  Champion  boar 
of  the  East  1918,  Premier  Mastodon  245561,  litter  mate  to  Lord  Mastodon 
245560  and  Highwood  Improver  12th,  194043  a  950  lb.  hog. 

Send  for  Catalog,  mentioning  The  Rural  New-  Yorker. 

Send  Mail  Bids  to  H.  B.  Harpending,  in  my  care. 

C.  H.  CARTER 

WHITGUERN  FARM  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 


SWINE 

For  Sale-Reg.BigTypc Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,  .  Farmdale,  Ohio 

O.  I-  CVS  of  the  Big  Type 

Bred  Gilts  and  2  to  3-mos.-old  pigs,  sired  hy  1,000-lb. 
Grand  Champion  boars.  Registered  and  Guaran¬ 
teed  right.  C.  E.  CASSEL,  Hersliey,  Penna. 

Berkshire  Opportunity  J,bt$  oTn  ii&i 

boar.  Selected  to  found  herd.  Registered.  Trans¬ 
ferred.  Good  reason  tor  selling.  Special  price  on  lot. 
A.  F.  EDWARDS,  R.  D.  3.  Ariel,  Pa. 

For  Sale— For/y  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Six  weeks  old.  Seven  Dollars  Each. 
ROCSE  BROS.,  -  New  Albany,  Pa. 

Reg.O.I.G.&G.W.  Pigs  S^LMontLl 

safe  delivery  guaranteed.  JOHN  L,  VAN  HORN.  Troy.  Brad.  Co.,  Pt. 

High  Glass  Tam  worths  f5oTstpiRsa'i  !•  f'no? 

closely  related.  EDGEW00D  FARM,  West  Stephentown,  N.Y. 

.\  MISCELLANEOUS  .\ 

WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  All  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
-Milk  records  kept.  Write  for  price  and  particulars 

onHerdHeadino  Bulls.  Walnut  Grove  Farm,  Washlngtonville,  N.Y 

Hitrh  firaHn  finwu  holsteins,  guernseys,  jerseys  in 

U  Ign  Ul  duo  UUnS  Carload  Lots  and  single  animals. 
Telephone  Connection.  0.  L.  ka  KLINGER,  M onsey,  N.Y. 

SWISS  GOATS  SVe i  $40  up 

None  milking  to  sell.  Only  letters  enclosing  stamp 
answered.  S.  J.  Sharpies,  R.  0.  5.  Norristown,  Pa. 

AIREDALE  puppy.  Pedigreed;  Farm-raised,  robust, chain. 

H  pionship  bred.  Telephone.  Maplewood  Farms,  Cheshire,  Conn- 

AYRSHIRES 

World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23,511  lbs.  Mi^k,  1,069  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18,276  lbs.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows  @  $100 
each.  Females.  $200  each  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM.  -  Narberth,  Pa. 

ANIMALS  FOR  SALE 

Ruu  mostly  light,  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 

SWINE 


REGISTERED  DUROC-  JERSEYS 

A  quality  herd  estab¬ 
lished  to  fill  the  needs 
of  most  eritical  buyers. 

Send  for  descriptive 
prices  and  catalog. 

Write  for  our 

VALUABLE  BOOK 

on  hog  management 
“The  Red  Hog"  Postage  prepaid, 25c. 

Life  Immune  Fall  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs,  capable  of  Regis¬ 
tration.  *20.  Also:  Registered  Bred  Sows  and 
Service  Boars  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

ENFIELD  FARMS,  Enfield,  Conn, 
Auction  Sale  of 

Grand  Champion  Stock 
Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

Finest  Blood  in  America. 

Bred  sows  and  giits.  Service  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

Washington’s  Birthday,  Feb.  22,  1919,  12.30  P.  M. 

to  be  held  on  the  farm. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc..  Somerville.  N.  J. 

_ 35  miles  west  X.  Y.  City  on  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. _ 

Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

Pork  is  24c  but  we  offet  breeders  of  the  best  blood  lines 
selected  and  well-fed,  on  a  basis  of  30c.  Order  a  sow  of 
the  Chief  Invincible  line  and  she  will  grow  to  a  WHALE. 

K I N  1)4,  Kll  OOk  1)1  K04.J4.  RSEY  ASS'X,  Boxlll  Kinderhook, V Y 

DurnP-tJprSPVR  3  Spring  Boars.  $50  each.  October 

uurou  uerbeys  Boar  Pigs  $15  while  they  last 

Spring  Gilts  (Bred).  2  choice  Sows  2  yrs.  old  in  Mar. 
$125o:ieli.  Ml  registered. F.  B.  Crawford. North  East.  Pa! 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 


for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  6 
mos.  old.  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Keg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  EDWARD  WALTER. 
Dept.  R.  Box  66,  Weit  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Boars 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  choice  boars  of  Aug.  farrow 
They  are  good  ones  and  are  priced  to  sell.  Write  for 
pedigree  and  price,  BRAMBtETYE  FARM,  Setiukct,  L  I. 

Reg.  Ohester'VVTiites 

a.  ifsasgsa.gr1 11-  “aATa&fe  >, 

TAMWORTHand HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  barm 

1  Winston-Salem,  X.  C, 


“HA  M  PSHIRES” 

They  grow  over  a  pound  a  day  if  fed  intel 
ligently.  *’ * — ■—  ~  -  - 

Box  R 

Big  Western  Type  Poland-China  KFe°  Duroc  Swine 

Service  Boars  and  Pig«. 

1A1KHOPE  LARMb,  .  Berkshire,  N.  ¥. 


«  w  ci  u.  puuuu  it  uaj  it  reu  Intel- 
tly.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 

Bird-In-Hand,  Pa. 
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FEEDS: 

NEUSTADT  &  CO., 


Direct  shipment 
from  manufacturer 
to  you  in  ton  or  car 
lots.  W rite  to 
294  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 


DELIVERED 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


Here’s  an  inexpensive  machine  that  has  solved  the 
problems  of  ditching  and  soil  washing  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers,  and  will  solve  them  for  you,  too. 


Farm  Ditcher,  Terracer,  Road  Grader,  Dike  Builder 


Model  No.  20 

Adjustable 

Reversible 


The  Martin  cuts  a 
“V”  shaped  ditch  down 
to  four  feet  deep 


Each  year  many  acres  of  grain 

are  lost  to  the  individual  and  to  the  nation 
by  water  standing  on  the  fields  be¬ 
cause  of  improper  drainage. 
Isn’t  it  high  time  this  frightful 
waste  be  stopped  and  that  the 
farmer  be  insured  of  bigger 
crops  and  better  returns  for  his 
labor?  We  must  raise  more 
food  than  ever  in  America  this 
year  to  help  feed  the  starving 
peoples  of  Europe.  This  is  the 
farmers’  opportunity.  Prices  of 
all  food  products  will  remain 
high  for  some  time  to  come. 

Many  a  farmer  thinks  he 

has  no  need  of  the  MARTIN,  but 
that’s  where  he  is  dead  wrong. 
This  machine  is  needed  on  every 
farm,  and  was  needed  there  before 
the  plow.  Even  on  well  tiled  land  there 
are  many  places  where  it  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage,  and  will  quickly  pay  for 
itself.  Stop  a  minute  and  study  closely  the 
many  uses  of  this  handy  little  implement. 

Here’s  Just  a  Few  of 
the  Things  It  Does— 
and  Does  Well 

Cuts  a  mile  of  3-ft.  V-shaped 

ditch,  for  tiling,  open  surface 
drains  or  irrigation,  in  a  day. 
Goes  down  4  feet.  Solves  the 
labor  problem  so  far  as  ditching 
and  dirt  moving  work  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Cuts  down  the  high 
cost  of  tiling;  backfills;  cleans 
out  old  ditches;  builds  farm  ter¬ 
races  to  stop  soil  washing  and 
to  conserve  moisture;  reclaims 
old  abandoned  hillsides  and 
swampy  land  and  converts  des¬ 
ert  areas  into  cultivatable  lands; 
makes  roads  from  ditch  to  crown; 
tears  down  dredge  ditch  banks  and 
old  levees;  fine  for  throwing  up  rice 
levees;  cleans  barnyards;  moves  snow 
and  does  a  host  of  other  things..  There’s 
always  something  for  the  MARTIN  to  do. 
Can  be  used  every  week  in  the  year.  Easy 
to  operate.  Works  in  any  soil.  Saves  your- 
crops  and  soil.  Saves  labor,  time  and 
money.  Does  work  of  100  men.  2,  4,  6 
horse  or  tractor  sizes. 


DAYS 

FREE 


Try  the  MARTIN  10  days  free. 
Give  it  a  good,  fair  trial  on  your 
farm,  where  you  can  be  both 
judge  and  jury.  If  it  doesn’t  prove 
all  that  we  claim  and  more,  ship  it 
right  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  every  cent  of  your 
money,  including  freight  charges. 
Catalog  is  free— send  for  it  today. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  & 
Grader  Company,  Inc. 

Box  934  Owensboro,  Ky. 

As  a  road  maker  and  keeper, 
the  Martin  has  any  grader  you 
ever  saw  beat  to  a  stand-still. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


(Continued  from  page  232) 

proaches.  Avoid  the  use  of  corn,  hominy 
or  wheat  middlings,  rather  relying  upon 
the  bulky  feeds  I  have  suggested. 


Silage  for  Sheep  and  Horses 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  feeding 
silage  to  sheep?  I  have  about  85  in  all, 
and  at  present  am  feeding  plenty  of  oat 
straw  in  the  morning,  about  75  lbs.  of 
silage,  or  four  bushel  baskets  well  packed, 
at  noon,  and  good  second-cutting  Alfalfa 
at  noon.-  I  have  plenty  of  oat  straw,  some 
extra  good  second-cutting  Alfalfa,  lots  of 
silage  and  a  few  oats.  I  expect  them  to 
begin  lambing  about  the  middle  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  sheep  do  not  take  to  their 
silage  as  well  as  they  ought  to.  Can  I 
make  a  good  ration  out  of  my  feeds? 
How  is  silage  for  horses?  A.  D.  A. 

Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

I  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
feed  silage  to  horses.  Instances  arc  com¬ 
mon  where  this  practice  has  resulted  iu 
poisoning  of  the  animals,  and  in  any 
event  a  horse  does  not  require  a  succulent 
feed  of  this  nature. 

With  sheep  it  is  possible  to  feed  as 
much  as  two  or  three  pounds  of  the  silage 
per  day,  to  a  mature  ewe,  with  excellent 
results.  While  it  is  not  especially  pal¬ 
atable,  as  the  sheep  are  very  apt  to  pick 
it  over  rather  closely,  this  objection  is 
overcome  by  means  of  sprinkling  some 
grain  over  the  silage.  Equal  parts  of 
cornmeal,  oats  and  bran,  with  about  10 
per  cent  of  oilmeal  added,  makes  a  very 
useful  ration  for  the  ewe,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  feed  more  than  one-fourth 
pound  per  day  of  this  grain  mixture 
where  silage  and  clover  hay  or  oat  straw 
are  available.  Alfalfa  hay  is  more  pal¬ 
atable  than  the  silage,  and  if  you  are  giv¬ 
ing  them  all  they  will  clean  up  of  the 
Alfalfa  hay  at  noon,  this  is  probably  the 
reason  why  they  are  not  taking  kindly  to 
the  silage.  Oats  make  a  more  satisfactory 
feed  for  sheep,  and  if  you  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  this,  it  would  not  be  necessary, 
since  you  have  Alfalfa  hay,  to  include  any 
wheat  bran  in  the  mixture.  Let  them 
have  all  the  oat  straw  that  they  will  clean 
up  with  relish. 


Rations  for  Cows  and  Pigs 

1.  How  docs  ground  buckwheat  com¬ 
pare  with  cottonseed  meal?  I  am  now 
using  300  lbs.  bran,  300  lbs.  cornmeal 
(cob  included  in  meal),  100  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  as  a  balanced  ration  for  milk¬ 
ing  cows.  Is  this  correct?  I  have  a 
quantity  of  buckwheat  I  would  like  to 
make  use  of  in  place  of  cottonseed  meal. 
What  amount  should  I  use?  How  do 
ground  oats  compare  with  wheat  bran? 
Will  you  give  u  balanced  ration  for  milk¬ 
ing  cows  with  ground  oats  as  a  substitute 
for  wheat  bran?  3.  Can  buckwheat  be 
used  with  this  ration?  If  so.  how  much? 
4.  I  am  feeding  wheat  bran  and  cornmeal 
(cob  included)  to  my  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds,  mixed  equal  parts.  Is  this  suf¬ 
ficient,  or  should  anything  else  be  add¬ 
ed?  Other  feeds  are  so  expensive  that  I 
hate  to  buy  them.  5.  What  amount  of 
cornmeal.  with  cob  included,  should  he 
mixed  with  middlings  to  feed  to  four- 
month-old  pigs?  Is  it  really  necessary  to 
add  any  other  feeds?  A.  J.  C. 

Wauregan,  Conn. 

1.  Based  upon  analysis,  cottonseed  meal 
and  buckwheat  middlings  compare  as  fol¬ 


lows  : 


Water . 

Ash  . 

Buck¬ 
wheat 
middlings 
Per  cent 
32.0 

4.S 

Cotton¬ 
seed 
meal 
Per  cent 
7.9 
6.4 

Crude  protein  .... 

28.3 

37.6 

Ca  rbohyd  rates — 
Fiber . 

4  8 

31.5 

Free  extract  . . . 

42  7 

28.4 

Fat . 

S.2 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cottonseed 
meal  carries  nine  per  cent  more  protein, 
seven  per  cent  more  fiber,  and  that  the 
buckwheat  middlings  are  much  higher  in 
carbohydrates  and  nearly  equal  in  fat. 
One  ton  of  ground  bockwheat  contains 
1,208  lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients,  as 
against  1,490  lbs.  for  30  per  cent,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal ;  therefore  in  substituting  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings  for  cottonseed  meal.  125 
lbs.  of  the  buckwheat  middlings  would 
approximately  replace  100  lbs.  of  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  It  would  be  prudent  to  add 
a  little  oilmeal  with  your  corn  and  cob 
meal  and  buckwheat  middlings  if  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  was  eliminated. 


2.  One  ton  of  ground  oats  contains 
1,408  lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients,  as 
against  1,218  for  wheat  bran.  Oats  con¬ 
tain  3%  per  cent  ash,  12.4  crude  protein, 
59.6  carbohydrates,  while  wheat  bran  an¬ 
alyzes  6.3  ash,  16  crude  protein  and  53.7 
carbohydrates,  while  70.4  per  cent  of  the 
oats  are  digestible,  as  compared  with  60.9 
per  cent  for  the  wheat  bran.  On  this 
basis,  120  lbs.  of  oats  would  he  equivalent 
in  feeding  value  to  150  lbs.  of  bran. 

3.  If  you  desire  to  substitute  buckwheat 
middlings  for  wheat  bran,  320  lbs.  of  the 
•buckwheat  middlings  will  replace  170  lbs. 
of  the  wheat  bran. 

4.  If  I  had  an  abundance  of  buckwheat 
middlings  I  would  not  feed  any  wheat 
bran  to  the  yearlings  and  the  two-year- 
olds,  but  would  rather  use  a  ration  made 
up  of  500  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  300  lbs. 
buckwheat  middlings,  50  lbs.  oilmeal.  If 
you  have  Alfalfa  or  clover  bay  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  include  any  oilmeal 
in  the  mixture. 

5.  I  would  not  use  corn  and  cob  meal 
under  any  circumstances  iu  feeding  young 
pigs.  A  pig  has  to  be  very  hungry  indeed 
before  he  will  eat  corncobs  after  the  corn 
has  been  picked  off,  and  if  there  was  any 
value  or  nourishment  whatsoever  in  a 
corncob  he  would  surely  discover  it  of  his 
own  accord.  Corncobs  are  indigestible. 
They  do  not  contain  any  nutriment  what- 
sover,  and  by  all  means  do  not  insist  on 
feeding  them.  For  pigs  four  months  old  I 
would  feed  them  a  ration  containing  100 
lbs.  shelled  corn  or  cornmeal,  20  lbs. 
middlings,  S  lbs.  digester  tankage  or  12 
lbs.  oilmeal.  Make  sure  that  they  are 
Supplied  with  some  mineral  matter,  such 
as  charcoal,  ground  bone  or  air-slaked 
lime  in  combination.  The  sweepings  from 
the  barn,  from  clover  bay  or  Alfalfa  hay, 
could  he  added  to  this  combination  to  good 
advantage. 


Feeding  Calf  and  Dry  Cows 

1.  T  am  feeding  a  purebred  Holstein 
calf  Timothy  and  clover  hay  and  about 
one  and  one-half  quarts  of  equal  parts 
bran  and  ground  oats  three  times  daily. 
Is  this  enough  to  keep  him  growing?  2. 
What  grain  ration  should  I  feed  cows 
milking  about  12  lbs.  daily  now,  but  due 
to  freshen  iu  late  March?  I  want  them 
to  milk  as  long  as  best,  but  to  be  in  good 
condition  to  freshen.  S.  F.  w. 

Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 

1.  A  ration  made  of  equal  parts  of  bran 
and  ground  oats  makes  a  very  good  mix¬ 
ture  for  a  young  growing  calf,  but  I 
should  prefer  the  addition  of  an  equal 
portion  of  cornmeal  and  10  per  cent  of 
linseed  meal. 

2.  A  dairy  cow  yielding  12  lbs.  of  milk 
per  day  and  due  to  freshen  in  late  March 
should  be  dried  off  promptly  in  order  that 
she  might  have  at  least  six  weeks  of  a 
rest  period.  If  it  is  desired  to  dry  her  off. 
deny  her  all  grain  and  give  her  nothing 
but  Timothy  hay,  straw  and  water  until 
the  flow  of  milk  ceases.  She  should  be 
milked  out  once  a  day  for  a  period  ap¬ 
proximating  a  week,  and  if  this  is  done 
irregularly  no  difficulty  will  he  experi¬ 
enced  in  drying  her  off.  It  must  he  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  a  persistent 
milker  cannot  be  dried  off  unless  all  the 
grain  is  taken  from  the  ration.  As  soon 
as  it  is  evident  that  the  flow  of  milk  1ms 
ceased,  gradually  iucrease  her  ration, 
using  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oats, 
bran,  oilmeal  and  cornmeal,  and  pro¬ 
viding  her  also  with  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay.  Continue  this  rather  heavy  feeding 
until  she  is  within  10  days  of  calving. 
The  condition  of  apparent  surplus  flesh  is 
a  distinct  advantage,  as  it  invigorates 
her  system  and  she  will  yield  all  the  more 
milk  when  she  freshens.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  however,  that  she  be  given  a  rest 
period,  and  even  though  she  might  milk 
up  closer  to  the  date  of  calving,  it  is  not 
safe  to  follow  this  practice,  for  the  milk 
is  very  apt  to  get  stringy,  and  usually  the 
following  lactation  period  is  substantially 
shortened. 


Henry’s  mother  had  cautioned  him 
about  eating  too  much  when  he  was  in¬ 
vited  out.  One  day  the  little  boy  was 
visiting  a  rather  cross  aunt  aud  after  he 
had  asked  three  times  for  more  dessert 
she  exclaimed :  “My  goodness,  child,  you 
do  certainly  eat  an  awful  lot  for  such  a 
email  boy!”  “Well.  Aunt  Grace.”  re¬ 
plied  Henry,  somewhat  conscience-strick¬ 
en,  “maybe  I’m  not  so  little  as  I  look 
from  the  outside.” — Toronto  Sun. 
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A  dairy  feed  balanced  scientifically,  not  on  the  basis  of 
gredient  percentages  only,  but  ingredient  values  as  well. 

Given  proportions  of  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates,  etc., 

i.  The  source,  quali  ty 
purpose  are 


are  not  the  full  test  of  feeding  worth.  r_“ 
and  adaptability  of  the  feed  elements  to  the 
the  real  scientific  test. 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  now  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  while  in 
charge  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  demonstrated  and  de¬ 
clared  these  two  facts:  First,  that  in  animal  nutrition,  proteins  from 
various  sources  are  not  equally  efficient;  second,  that  all  fats  are  not 
alike  in  feeding  value. 

Commenting  on  Dr.  McCollum’s  demonstrations,  Hoard’s  Dairy¬ 
man  says:  “Henceforth  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  know  how  much 
protein  and  how  much  fat,  but  before  we  can  anticipate  results  with 


A  “Value”  Balanced  Dairy  Feed 


in  mixing  I  rue  Value  Dairy  The  final  test  is  the  relish  with 

Feed,  sources  of  feed  elements  which  the  cow  consumes  the  feed 

are  considered,  also  their  worth  and  converts  it  into  profits.  True 
in  the  two  main  objects  of  a  Value  Dairy  Feed  is  guaranteed 

dairy  feed  production  of  milk  to  meet  that  test  to  your  com- 

and  maintenance  of  vigor.  plete  satisfaction. 

To  make  sure  that  you  get  True  Value  Dairy  Feed, 

Point  Out  the  Bag  When  You  Buy 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  True  Value  Dairy  Feed  yet, 
write  us  at  once  for  full  information  about  TRUE 
VA.E  UE  feeds  and  how  to  get  them  promptly. 

STRATTON-LADISH  MILLING  CO 


Dept  E,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 


protein  a4% 
FAT  5%  FIBRE  IO% 


INGREDIENTS 
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STRATTON-LADISH 

MILLING  GO. 

MILWAUKEE  —  WISCONSIN 


OTHER  PRODUCTS 

/rue~Va/ue 

HORSE  FEED 
STOCK  FEED 
POULTRY  FEED 
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The  Biq  Profit  Maker 
that  Paqsfor  Itself 

N  MORE  than  60,000  farms  the 
Indiana  Silo  has  already  paid  for 
itself  in  crops  saved,  in  fatter  cat¬ 
tle,  in  more  milk,  and  is  returning  big 
profits  to  every  owner,  every  year. 

High  meat,  milk  and  butter  prices 
make  it  doubly  important  to  preserve 
the  full  food  value  of  your  crop — to 
keep  it  succulent,  whole  and  tasty. 
These  prices  increase  the  profits  from  the 

One  year’s  saving  with  an  Indiana 
under  present  conditions  more  than  pay 
back  the  investment.  And  the  silo  can 
do  the  saving  before  you  pay  for  it. 

Our  large  purchasing  power  enables  us  to  supply  better 
materials  and  better  workmanship  than  can  be  hacUn  silos 
that  cost  more.  Ask  the  owners  of  Indiana  Silos  in  your 
neighborhood.  Prove  to  yourself  that  there  is  no  silage  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  made  in  an  Indiana.  It’s  a  big  profit  maker  for 
your  farm,  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  our  easy  payment  plan  and  deacriptive  catalog. 


r  ALL-ROUND  , 

TRACTOR 

The  WorldsTracfor 

This  tractor  does  all  kinds 

of  farm  work  with  the  horse  .  .  ...  . 

implements  you  already  have  and  without  special  and  evpensive  hitches  or 
equipment.  Weighs  no  more  than  one  large  horse.  Replaces  four  horses 
and  one  man.  Costs  less  than  horses  and  60  per  cent  less  to  keep  going. 
Cuts  time  spent  on  chores.  The  Indiana  plows,  harrows,  drills,  culti¬ 
vates,  mows,  pulls  a  binder  and  does  belt  work. 

Write  for  folder  that  tells  what  the  Indiana  Tractor  can  do  on  your  farm. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

836  Union  Building . Anderson,  Ind.  836  Indiana  Building  Des  Moines  Iowa 

836  Silo  Building . Kansas  City,  Mo.  836  Live  St  k  Exch.  Bldg. Ft. Worth, Tex« 


FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTION 


YOU  KNOW  IT  PAYS 

Warm  water  for  the  cows  means  more  milk.  Cooked 
food  for  the  hogs  means  bigger  frames  covered  with 
solid  meat.  If  you  expect  eggs  in  winter,  you  must 
feed  warm  food.  Cooking  makes  food 

I  more  palatable— swells  it — 
animals  get  bulk  and  nour¬ 
ishment  at  much  less  cost — 


Have  ALL 
the  HOT 
WATER 
YOU  WANT 


IT  PAYS  BIG 


FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

Feed  Cooker  and 

Agricultural  Boiler 

For  butchers,  su8:arinakers, 'poultry- 
men,  stockmen,  dairymen  and  fruit 
growers.  Portable  ;  use  indoors  or 
out,  ns  boiler  or  stove.  Burns 
chunks,  long:  sticks,  cobs,  — any¬ 
thing.  Guaranteed, 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

and  prices 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  201  Cortland.  N.  V. 


^0CKY4fyJ 
HOG  FOOD 

^  .A. 


Per  ^iTon 


Produces  highest  grade  pork  at  lowest  cost 
Ask  for  samples 

Consolidated  Digester  Tankage 

Meat  and  Blood 

Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

Increases  Egg  Production 

CONSOLIDATED  DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 

Offenhauser  Department  E 
Stock  Yard®  '  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'  The  Handsomest  and  Strongest  I 

SILO  Made 


Craine  triple  wall  silos  harmonize  with  | 
the  finest  farm  buildings.  Their  smooth,  | 
handsome  appearance  is  unmarred  by  | 
ugly,  bothersome,  loose  hoops  and  lugs.  = 

And  this  great  silo  is  as  strong  as  it  is  beautiful.  | 
It  has  an  inner  wall  of  closely  fitted  staves ;  = 
a  wall  between  of  special  heavy  weather-proof  | 
felt;  and  the  famous  smooth-finished  Crainelox  | 
covering.  This  is  a  continuous,  patented  = 
covering  that  provides  strength  to  every  | 
square  inch  of  the  silo.  = 

This  3-wall  construction  keeps 
warmth  in  and  cold  out;  it  is  a 
al  air-tight,  frost-repelling  and 
strongly  supported  silo.  Once 
erected  it  stays  put  without 
tinkering. 

Send  for  literature,  early  order 
discount  and  agency  offer 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Rebuild  the  Old 

STAVE  SILO 

Any  homemade  or 
Htaveailo/if  twisted, 
tipped  or  collapsed 
can  bo  robuilt  into  a 
beautiful  new  Craine 
3-wall  silo  at  about 
half  the  price  of  u 
new  one.  All  the  old 
material  (except 
hoops)  can  be  used. 
We  buy  the  hoops. 
Send  for  our  plan  of 
.  old  i 


rebuilding 


silos. 


Using  the  Product  of  the  Family  Cow 

Ice  Cream  Making  in  the  Home 

* 

It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  ice 
cream  was  considered  a  luxury.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  it  is  a  very  ira- 
portant  article  in  our  diet.  In  both  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer  everyone  enjoys  the  del¬ 
icacy  of  ice  cream  or  a  related  frozen  pro¬ 
duct.  The  family  witjh  a  cow  have  the 
source  of  the  chief  ingredient  used  in  ice 
cream,  and  now  that  sugar  is  again  ob¬ 
tainable  they  are  in  a  position  to  make  ice 
cream  frequently.  ~ 

Classification  of  Frozen  Products. 
— Using  the  Iowa  classification,  the  kinds 
of  frozen  products  best  adapted  for  the 
home  are  plain  ice  cream  or  the  plain  ice 
cream  with  fruits,  nuts  or  bread  products 
added,  ices,  lacto  and  mousse. 

Formula  No.  1.  (One  gallon  vanilla 
ice  cream)  :  Two  and  one-half  quarts  18 
per  cent  cream,  13  ounces  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  vanilla.  Any  of  the  other  plain 
flavors,  such  as  chocolate,  caramel  and 
coffee,  are  made  with  this  formula.  By 
using  this  formula  as  a  base,  various  fruit 
ice  creams  can  be  made,  adding  six  ounces 
of  the  crushed  fruit  or  fruit  juice.  Nut 
ice  cream  is  made  by  adding  six  ounces  of 
chopped  nut  meats,  and  bisque  ice  cream 
by  adding  a  half  pound  of  ground  mac¬ 
aroons,  .grape  nuts,  nabiscos,  etc.  A  nice 
peanut  ice  cream  is  made  by  using  six 
ounces  of  peanut  butter  in  the  formula. 
This  is  melted  and  mixed  with  the  cream 
by  mixing  it  with  the  sugar,  adding 
enough  of  the  cream  to  make  a  paste, 
and  cooking  for  a  short  time  in  a  double 
boiler.  When  using  products  such  as 
fruits  and  nuts  that  take  up  space  in  the 
mix,  the  cream  should  be  lessened  a  cor¬ 
responding  amount. 

Formula  No.  2  (one  gallon  lemon  milk 
sherbert)  :  One  and  one-half  quarts  milk, 
two  pounds  sugar,  juice  of  10  or  12  lem¬ 
ons,  three  egg  whites  whipped,  one  table¬ 
spoon  granulated  gelatine.  Melt  gelatine 
in  two  ounces  hot  water  and  add  it  to 
cold  milk  several  hours  before  freezing. 
Mix  beaten  egg  whites  with  the  prepared 
milk  and  stir  in  the  strained  lemon  juice 
which  has  been  previously  mixed  with  the 
sugar.  Various  other  fruits  may  he  used 
in  place  of  the  lemons,  always  using  a  lit¬ 
tle  lemon  juice,  however,  to  set  out  the 
flavor.  A  plain  sherbert  is  made  exactly 
as  above  described  except  water  is  used 
in  place  of  milk. 

Formula  No.  3  (one  gallon  grape  lac¬ 
to)  :  One  and  one-half  quarts  skim  or 
whole  milk,  two  pounds  sugar.  12  ounces 
grape  juice,  three  egg  whites  whipped, 
juice  of  two  lemon.s.  The  mixture  is  put 
together  as  described  for  sherbet,  except 
the  gelatine  is  omitted.  Other  fruit 
juices  than  grape  may  be  used. 

Formula  No.  4  (one  quart  strawberry 
mousse)  :  One  pint  whipping  cream,  two 
ounces  sugar,  four  ounces  strawberry 
syrup,  juice  of  one  lemon.  Whip  the 
cream.  Add  sugar  to  fruit  juices  and  beat 
into  cream.  Put  into  a  small  pail  and  pack 
in  larger  pail  of  ice  and  salt  to  free*. 
This  makes  an  excxellent  dessert  anil  is 
conveniently  made  in  Winter,  using  snow 
in  place  of  ice.  No  turning  is  required. 
The  mixture  will  harden  in  about  three 
hours.  It  is  necessary  to  set  the  mixture  : 
where  it  is  warm  enough  so  the  snow  or 
ice  will  gradually  melt,  forming  the  brine 
that  does  the  freezing.  Any  of  the  fruit 
syrups  or  juices  make  the  best  mousse, 
but  the  plain  flavors  can  be  used. 

Cream  for  Ice  Cream  Making. — 
Cream  should  contain  about  18  per  cent 
fat  and  he  aged  at  a  low  temperature  for 
at  least  24  hours  after  separation.  Cream 
separated  by  gravity  systems  will  contain 
about  the  right  per  cent  fat  and  be  in 
shape  to  use  when  it  is  separated.  The 
object  of  aging  is  to  get  the  cream  so  it 
will  whip  better  in  the  freezer  and  make  a 
better-bodied  ice  cream.  Cream  from  the 
separator  must  be  standardized  to  18  per 
cent  butterfat  and  aged  before  using.  If 
one  knows  what  his  cream  is  testing  he 
can  standardize  by  this  rule.  Assume 
that  the  milk  used  tests  4  per  cent.  Prob¬ 
lem  :  How  many  pounds  of  30  per  cent 
cream  and  4  per  cent  milk  must  be  mixed 
to  make  10  lbs.  of  18  per  cent  cream? 
Rule :  Subtract  the  per  cent  fat  in  cream 
to  be  made  up,  18  per  eeut.  from  that  on 
hand,  30  per  cent.  Also  subtract  the  per 
of  fat  in  the  milk,  4  per  cent, 
fn,. :  the  per  cent  of  fat  dn  the  cream  to 
be  made  up.  18  per  cent.  This  gives  12 
and  34,  respectively,  meaning  that  four 
per  cent  milk  and  30  per  cent  cream  must 
always  he  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  12 
parts  milk  and  14  parts  cream  to  get  an 
18  per  cent  cream.  The  next  step  is  to 
add  the  results  of  the  two  subtractions 
and  divide  this  sum  into  the  amount  of 
cream  to  be  made  up,  or 
12  +  14  =  20 
30-1-26  =  .384 

This  factor,  multiplied  by  the  result  of 
subtracting  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  milk 
from  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  cream  to  be 
made  up,  namely,  14.  equals  the  pounds  of 
30  cent  cent  cream  to  be  used.  This 
amount,  subtracted  from  the  amounts  of 
cream  to  be  made,  10  lbs.,  gives  the 
pounds  milk  to  use,  or 

.384X34  =5.37  lbs.  cream 

10_  5.37=4.63  lbs.  milk. 

By  substituting  the  available  figures  in 
this  rule,  any  similar  problem  can  be 
solved. 

Sweetening. — Honey  and  corn  syrup 
have  been  used  in  part  for  sugar  during 
the  shortage,  and  if  so  desired  five  ounces 
glucose  and  four  ounces  honey  can  take 
place  of  nine  ounces  of  the  sugar  called 
for  in  Formula  No.  1.  The  honey  and 
syrup  are  heated  so  they  will  flow  freely, 


ii|  Get  the  beauty  and  dura-'fcfc. 
IHI  bility  of  tile  in  the  Lansing: 
[H!]  "ship-lap”  block.  Ends  over-  V 
*|f|  lap  —  extended  shoulders  top  and 
8pj  bottom— less  mortar  exposed,  bet- 
RpH  ter  settling  of  Bilage— less  chance 
HR  for  frost,  better  looking  silo,  blocks 
HH  uniform  in  shade.  Stronger  wails. 
HBpa  Notched  ends  on  blocks  prevent 
HR  mortar  from  slipping. Twistedsteel 
HH  reinforcing.  Steel  hip  roof— steel 
MB'  chute— fire  proof— adds  beauty  to 
By  the  silo.  Write  for  Catalog.  j 

I  J.  M.  Preston  Company 
Dept.  329  Lansing  Mich.  /: 

Also  get  offer  on  Climax  Silage  /. 
Cutters  and  Bidwell  Threshers  ' 


Vitrified  Tile  Silo 


Increase 

Food 

Production 
With  a  Silo 


FOR  20  years  the  Harder 
has  been  the  pioneer  in 
Silo  improvements.  Used 
by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  leading  State 
institutions  because  of  its 
easy  operation,  long  lasting 
qualities  and  perfect  preser¬ 
vation  of  silage. 

Saves  all  the  corn  crop 
and  has  built  up  the  profits 
of  thousands  of  daifymen. 

Write  for  free  book — 
all  about  silage  and 
the  Harder  Silo. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  11,  Cobleskill,  New  York 


‘/2  OFF  SILOS 

T  will  sell  by  mail  at 
just  half  price,  as  long 
its  they  last,  my  entire 
stock  of  live  hundred 
Silos  of  a  well-known 
make.  These  Silos  are 
all  new  and  first-class  in 
every  way.  Why  pay 
the  salary  and  expense 
of  a  salesman  ?  Buy  by 
mail  and  put  that  money 
in  your  own  pocket. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturers'  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  .*.  Pennsylvania 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  iu  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  tme  to  the 
business.  Wo  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 
2-12  Willow  St  ,  SIDNEY.  N.  Y. 


Get  Silver’s  bnoeowk 


ON  SILO  FILLERS 

Now  ready  to  mail.  Learn  how  ‘  'Silver- 
ized  Silage”  increases  yield  of  farm 
Stock.  Our  printed  matter  covers  all 
sty  leshandor  power  cutters.  Scndtorit. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

364  Broadway,  Salem,  O. 
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and  are  then  mixed  with  the  cream. 

Binder. — If  it  is  desired,  gelatine  may 
also  he  used  in  the  ice  cream  formula. 
The  object  of  using  it  is  to  hold  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  ice  cream  together  and 
help  in  making  a  smoother  product.  Its 
use  in  the  sherbets  improves  them  won¬ 
derfully.  If  used  in  the  ice  cream  for¬ 
mula.  use  at  the  same  rate  as  given  for 
the  sherbet. 

Cooking  in  Ice  Cream  Making. — 
Whenever  egg  yolks  are  used  in  ice  cream, 
the  mixture,  or  part  of  it,  at  least,  is 
cooked  before  freezing.  In  making  choc¬ 
olate  ice  cream,  take  one  ounce  of  cocoa 
per  gallon.  Mix  cocoa  and  sugar  dry  and 
add  water  to  make  a  stiff  paste.  Cook 
until  a  smooth  syrup  is  formed.  For  cof¬ 
fee  ice  cream  (one  gallon)  boil  three 
ounces  coffee  in  little  water,  add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  burned  sugar  and  cool  before  adding 
to  mixture. 

Freezing  the  Mixture. — Strain  the 
mixture  into  the  freezer.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  mixture  should  be  belowr  60 
degrees.  Crush  ice  finely  and  pack  freez¬ 
er  with  ice  to  about  one-third  the  height 
of  the  freezing  can.  Add  a  layer  of  No. 
2  rock  salt  This  is  much  better  than 
coarse  fine  salt.  Add  alternate  layers  of 
ice  and  salt  until  the  freezing  can  is  cov¬ 
ered.  Pour  a  half  pint  of  lukewarm  wa¬ 
ter  over  the  !ee  and  salt  to  start  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  brine.  This  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  freeze  a  little  more  quickly.  Turn 
freezer  slowly,  stopping  for  a  minute  at 
frequent  intervals  at  first  if  the  mixture 
was  too  warm  when  put  into  the  freezer. 
This  is  to  avoid  danger  of  churning  out 
some  of  the  huttei  fat  and  making  a  but¬ 
tery  ice  cream.  When  the  freezer  begins 
to  turn  hard  it  should  be  turned  fast,  as 
at  this  point  the  "swell”  is  obtained.  Ice 
and  salt  should  be  added  to  keep  the  can 
covered.  Stop  turning  when  the  ice 
cream  has  the  consistency  of  sweetened 
condensed  milk,  remove  dasher,  draw  out 
the  brine,  put  plug  in  hole  in  cover  of 
freezing  can.  Pack  with  ice  and  salt  and 
cover  with  damp  gunny  sack  to  harden. 
An  hour  or  two  at  least  should  always  be 
allowed  for  the  ice  cream  to  harden  be¬ 
fore  serving.  The  idea  that  a  freezer 
must  be  turned  until  John  can  turn  it  no 
longer,  with  Dad's  foot  holding  the  freezer 
down,  is  erroneous.  When  ice  cream  is 
frozen  hard  enough  to  serve  properly  im¬ 
mediately  after  freezing,  most  of  the  air 
that  is  whipped  into  the  ice  cream  is 
whipped  out  again  and  the  “swell’  re¬ 
duced.  and  much  of  the  pleasure  of  mak- 
iug  the  ice  cream,  for  John,  at  least,  is 
taken  away.  ii.  F.  judkins. 


Dairy  Ration  for  Michigan 

Will  you  compute  for  me  the  cheapest 
ration  for  the  best  production  of  milk 
from  Holstein  cows  from  the  following 
feeds:  Cottonseed  meal  (40  per  cent), 
per  ton  :  oats,  home  grown.  62  cents 
per  bushel;  barley,  home  grown,  $1.75 
per  100  pounds;  bran,  with  some  mid¬ 
dlings  in  it.  $33  per  ton.  I  have  plenty  of 
good  clover  hay  and  can  sell  it  for  $18 
per  ton  and  have  lots  of  good  silage 
(without  ears).  N.  C. 

Michigan. 

Feed  35  to  40  pounds  of  silage  per 
head  per  day.  and  all  the  clover  hay  cows 
will  clean  up  at  two  or  three  feeds  a 
day.  A  liberal  consumption  of  this  kind 
of  hay  will  save  you  money  on  the  grain 
bill.  Make  grain  ration  two  parts  ground 
oats,  one  part  ground  barley,  one  part 
middlings,  and  one  and  one-half  parts  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  Add  1  per  cent  salt  to  i  .- 
tion  when  mixing  it  up.  A  pound  of 
grain  to  four  pounds  of  milk  produced 
daily  should  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
cows.  This  will  make  milk  economically 
this  Winter.  H.  r.  j. 


Drying  Off  Cow 

How  long  should  our  family  cow  be  dry 
before  she  becomes  fresh  ;  also,  how  does 
one  “dry  up”  a  cow?  MRS.  F.  c. 

Your  cow  should  go  dry  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  The  most  common  method  of  dry¬ 
ing  up  a  cow  is  to  lengthen  the  interval 
between  milking  by  at  first  omitting  one 
milking  each  day.  After  a  few  days  the 
milk  is  drawn  only  once  in  two  days.  i:n- 
til  the  flow  finally  ceases. 

With  high-producing  cows  that  persist 
on  giving  milk  up  to  time  of  calving  it 
may  be  necessary  about  a  month  before 
calving  time  to  cease  grain  feeding  and 
feeds  high  in  protein,  such  as  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay.  and  dry  the  cow  off  rather 
abruptly.  When  such  a  cow  milks  10  lbs. 
a  day  or  less,  one  can  stop  milking  her 
without  any  harm  to  the  cow.  The  udder 
will  distend  for  a  few  days,  but  the  milk 
formed  will  be  absorbed  and  no  trouble 
will  result.  II.  F.  j. 


Ration  for  Milch  Cows 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  me  from 
the  following  grains,  to  be  used  for  feed¬ 
ing  cows  for  milk  production?  Bran, 
wheat  middlings,  hominy  meal,  cottonseed 
meal,  oil  meal,  salt.  I  am  feeding  corn 
fodder  and  mixed  cow-pea,  sorghum  and 
crab-grass  hay.  which  will  soon  be  ex¬ 
hausted.  and  then  will  feed  clover  and 
Timothy  mixed  and  fodder.  T.et  me  have 
your  opinion  of  adding  ground  oats  to 
above  grain.  C.  B.  B. 

Kentucky. 

As  I  understand  it.  you  have  the  feeds 
you  mention  on  hand,  and  it  is  just  a 
question  of  the  proportion  in  which  to 
mix  them.  Considering  the  roughage  you 
will  want  to  go  light  on  hominy  and  mid¬ 
dlings  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  pro¬ 


tein.  Make  it  200  lbs.  bran.  100  each  of 
hominy  and  middlings,  150  lbs.  oil  meal, 
150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  and  one  per  cent 
salt.  There  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  adding  oats  to  above  ration.  II.  F.  J. 


An  Ohio  Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  furnish  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  my  cows?  I  have  for  roughage  corn 
silage  of  good  quality,  but  not  rich  in 
corn ;  and  oat  straw,  and  for  grain,  coiffi 
and  oat  chop,  cottonseed  meal,  and  oil- 
meal.  All  my  cows  have  been  freshened 
since  November  I.  1018.  and  are  milking 
quite  well.  I  am  selling  milk  and  have  a 
mixed  herd,  Durhams,  Holsteius  and  Jer¬ 
seys.  f.  L.  c. 

Ohio. 

Make  up  a  grain  ration  of  200  lbs.  of 
corn  and  oat  chop,  200  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal,  100  lbs.  linseed  oilmeal  and  100  lbs. 
of  gluten  feed.  Add  a  pound  of  salt  to 
each  100  lbs.  of  feed.  Feed  a  pound  of 
.grain  to  each  3*2  to  4  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  daily.  u.  f.  j. 


Possible  Garget 

*  I  have  a  Jersey  cow,  six  years  old  ;  she 
has  been  giving  a  good  mess  of  milk  all 
Summer.  A  week  ago,  when  I  strained 
the  milk,  it  would  not  run  through  the 
strainer,  so  I  put  it  back  in  the  pail  and 
I  found  the  milk  left  in  the  strainer  was 
slimy.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it 
the  first  time.  Next  time  I  milked  it  was 
the  same  way,  only  a  little  worse,  so  I 
did  not  use  the  milk.  It  has  started  to 
come  bloody.  I  felt  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  teat  and  it  was  hard,  so  I  rubbed  it 
well  and  it  seemed  to  come  a  little  better. 
There  is  very  little  pus  and  blood  now, 
but  her  udder  on  that  side  is  very  hard 
and  the  teat  on  the  front  side  is  not  giving 
very  much  milk  at  all.  when  the  two  back 
ones  are  giving  at  least  four  to  five  quarts 
a  day.  She  has  a  good  appetite  and  cleans 
up  everything  that  is  put  in  front  of  her. 
For  the  last  four  days  I  have  been  giving 
her  two  quarts  cornmeal  and  a  tablespoon 
nf  condition  powder  and  a  little  salt. 
What  is  the  trouble?  a.  h.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  cow’s  trouble  is  caused  by  a 
bruise  of  the  udder  it  is  doubtless  rem¬ 
edied  by  this  time  or  can  be  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  hot  lard  and  rubbing  it  in.  It 
sounds,  however,  very  much  as  though 
the  cow  was  affected  with  garget.  Try  a 
dose  of  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  given  as 
a  drench  in  a  quart  to  two  quarts  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  then  give  a  teaspoon  of  salt¬ 
peter  each  day  for  three  days,  putting  it 
in  the  grain  feed.  After  this,  if  she  does 
not  show  improvement,  I  should  dry  her 
off.  In  all  probability  the  trouble  will  be 
gone  when  the  cow  freshens  again. 

H.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Family  Cow 

I  am  contemplating  purchasing  a  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  for  our  own  use,  so  that  we  may 
have  both  butter  and  milk,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  just  what  particular  feed  I 
should  use  to  obtain  best  results.  The 
dealer  from  whom  I  expect  to  buy  advises 
a  five-quart  mash  morning  and  evening, 
made  up  as  follows:  Two  quarts  corn- 
meal,  two  quarts  bran  and  one  quart 
wheat  middlings,  either  wet  or  dry.  I 
have  no  roughage  on  the  place  and  must 
buy  everything  I  use  until  I  can  get  corn¬ 
stalks  next  Fall.  I  am  also  told  that  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  is  not  good,  but  a  good  mixed 
hay  is  better  and  can  be  used  for  both 
horse  and  cow.  There  seems  to  be  no 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  to  be  had  in  this 
neighborhood.  I  was  looking  at  a  very 
nice  Jersey  cow  yesterday  which  is  fresh 
about  three  weeks  and  gives  about  11 
quarts  good  milk.  For  this  cow  the  dealer 
asks  $125.  but  upon  examination  and  in¬ 
quiry  I  find  that  one  of  her  teats  is  very 
small,  and  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
obstructed  in  any  way,  yet  nearly  all  the 
milk  is  drawn  from  the  other  three  teats, 
and  only  about  a  gill  or  half  a  glassful 
can  be  drawn  from  this  fourth  teat.  In 
other  respects  the  cow  looks  worth  the 
money  and  perfectly  healthy.  Would  you 
advise  buying  her,  and  is  she  worth  the 
money  ?  j.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

I  should  say  that  $125  was  too  much  to 
pay  for  a  three-teated  cow,  or  one  that 
was  practically  so.  Particularly  would 
this  be  so  if  cow  is  well  advanced  in  age. 
Eleven  quarts  of  milk  a  day  is  not  a  par¬ 
ticularly  large  amount  for  even  a  Jersey 
cow  to  give  when  fresh.  Alfalfa,  clover 
and  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay  make 
the  best  hay  for  the  dairy  cow.  Timothy 
is  very  poor  indeed.  I  judge  from  your 
statement  that  you  will  be  able  to  secure 
mixed  hay  only,  and  that  with  very  little 
clover  in  it.  Grain  should  be  fed  dry.  It 
does  not  pay  to  moisten  it.  To  feed  with 
mixed  hay.  make  up  a  grain  ration  of  two 
parts,  by  weight,  of  bran,  two  parts  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  one  part  linseed  oilmeal  and 
two  parts  dried  beet  pulp,  if  you  can  get 
it.  Add  1  lb.  coarse  fine  salt  to  each  100 
lbs.  of  feed.  The  mash  you  speak  of  is 
too  low  in  protein.  Feed"  about  a  pound 
of  grain  to  each  1VL>  to  two  quarts  of  milk 
produced  daily.  h.  f.  j. 


Mbs.  Sufleigh  (who  has  been  drawn)  : 
“Oh,  John  !  How  can  I  evade  this  ter¬ 
rible  jury  duty?”  Mr.  Sufleigh:  “Tell 
the  judge  how  long  it  takes  you  to  make 
up  your  mind,  and.  if  necessary,  you  can 
call  on  me  for  corroboration.”— Buffalo 
Express. 


EASY  TO 
ADJUST  HOOPS 


You  Get  These 
Advantages  Daily 

iUNADILLA  SILO 


'T'WICE  a  day  for  6  or  7  months  you  or  your 
A  man  climbs  the  silo.  Twice  a  day  for  the 
same  period  silage  must  be  forked  out,  30  to  60 
pounds  per  head.  Tons  of  silage  must  be 
handled  by  hand. 

Then  again,  the  hoops  must  be  tightened 
when  silo  is  empty  and  drying  out,  especially 
during  the  first  few  seasons  in  use. 

The  Unadilla  Silo  is  the  only  silo  that  pro¬ 
vides  for  your  convenience  perfectly — day  in 
and  day  out. 

A  patented  door  front  ladder,  rungs  wide 
enough,  only  15  inches  apart,  providing  a  re¬ 
liable  tread,  staunch  and  ever-ready,  makes 
going  up  or  coming  down  easy  for  man,  boy  or 
woman.  It  makes  tightening  of  hoops 
at  the  door-front  a  few  minutes’,  easy 
one-man  job — that  cannot  easily  be 
neglected. 

Air-tight  doors  push  in  and  slide  up  or 
down— easily  and  always.  They  can’t  stick  or 
freeze  in.  This  makes  entrance  into  the  silo  safe 
and  easy.  It  makes  silage  forking  simply 
silage  dumping  at  a  door  level.  No  back¬ 
breaking  forking,  waist  high,  or  overhead. 

These  are  advantages  you  must  not  overlook 
when  purchasing  a  silo  that  will  last  a  genera¬ 
tion  and  be  in  use  300  to  500  times  a  year. 

The  Unadilla  has  many  other  exclusive 
features.  Many  years  of  specializing  in  one 
product,  produced  them  for  you. 

A  big,  well  illustrated,  facts-full  catalog, 
with  early-order  discount  offer  comes  free  on 
request.  Send  today. 

Good  agents  can  have  a 
few  open  territories . 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
or  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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Wool 


You  know  what  it  means  to  you  when  busy  with 
field  work  to  have  your  horses  laid  up  with  sore 
shoulders  and  harness  sores.  You  know  what  you  lose 
in  milk  profits  when  your  cows  have 
sore  teats.  You  know  the  danger  of 
•c.  g.  phillios”  Iosin£  valuable  cows  at  calving  time 
Tho  corona  Man  as  a  result  of  caked  or  inflamed  udders. 

THE  GREAT  HZAUN3  OINTMENT 

is  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
to  any  Jive  stock  owner  — 
there  is  no  other  remedy  so 
effective  for  quickly  healing 
Horse’s  Galled 
Shoulders. Barb 

Wire  Cuts.  Torn 
or  Bruised  Uosh. 

Scratches  Omasa 
Her!  Thrush  Sore 
Toots  and  Caked 
IT  H  rts  on  Cow9. 

Ulcers  old  sores 
of  any  kind 


SAMPLE  BOX 


Try  this 

Big  FREE 


AT  MY 
EXPENSE 

Send  me  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  and  I’ll  send  you  free  and 
postDaid.  a  sample  box  of  this  won- 

- —  derful  healing  compound,  I  waut 

you  to  prove  at  mv  expense  that  it  is  the  best  and 
most  effective  remedy  you  ever  used. 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  different  from  ordi 

nary  salvos  and  blistering  compounds.  It  is  ex- 
1  tracted  from  the  wool  and  skin  of  sheep.  It  is 
very  penefrctincr  fbut  does  not  smart)  and  earnepits 
!  sooth  mar  healing  properties  directly  to  the  seat  of 
trouhlo  it  has  been  the  means  of  saving  many  valo- 
- fropi  Permanent  disability.  CORONA  WOOL 
lOMPOi  "nP  **•  'or  snl«*  by  reliable  Blacksmiths,  Dealers  in 
Ointments  and  btoek  Food  Remedies  Send  for  FREK  sample. 
C.  G*  PHILLIPS.  President 

CORONA  MFC.  CO.,  10  Corona  Block,  KENTON,  0. 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 


BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS  * 
WANTED 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDl  CU..  461  fourth  he..  Pittsburg,  ft 


10,000 Miles 

Guaranteed  and 
No  Punctures 


After  ten  years  test  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  car  users,  Briotson 
Pneumat  ie  Tires  havesoh-ed 
pneunjatio  tire  problem. 
Kasyriding.absolutelyproof 
against  punctures,  blow¬ 
outs,  ruts,  rim  cut. skidding, 

oil.  gasoline.  In  short  trouble 
proof.  Written  10,000  mile  guar- 
antee.  Some  go  15  to  20,000. 

TRY  ’EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Make  us  prove  it.  Don’t  pay  if 
not  satisfied.  Write  to-day  for 
details  of  most  liberal,  convincing 
’’Free  Trial”  plan  ever  offered. 
S.nt\vith  illustrated, descriptive  book 
The  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  123-29 
1016  W.  O.  W.  Bldg.,  Omaha.  N«Br. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Jhc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  8,  1919 


;  DISCING  WITH  A  HUBER  LIGHT  FOUR ; 


Powerful,  Yet  l  ight  in  Weight 

THERE  is  a  nice  balance  between  weight  and 
power  in  the  Huber  Light  F our — great  traction 
power  with  light  tractor  weight.  It’s  powerful — 
pulls  three  plows  and  turns  an  acre  an  hour.  It’s  light 
— works  on  plowed  ground  without  packing  the  soil. 

Lightness  means  fuel  economy.  Less  power  con¬ 
sumed  in  moving  the  tractor  gives  more  power  to  the 
draw-bar.  The  third  plow  permits  50%  more  work 
every  hour  you  run.  This  means  economy  of  time 
when  minutes  are  dollars.  It  also  gives  you  50%  more 
service  every  mile  you  travel.  This  means  economy 
of  up-keep  and  long  life  to  the  tractor. 

After  the  field  work  is  done,  it  pays  for  its  keep  by 
doing  all  your  heavy  belt  work.  It  not  only  runs  the 
feed  mill  and  buzz  saw  but  it  has  plenty  of  power 
for  the  ensilage  cutter,  the  clover  huller,  the  corn 
shredder  or  the  small  grain  thresher.  It  sets  new 
standards  all  along  the  line — Econo¬ 
my,  Simplicity,  Durability. 


Weighs  about  6,000 
pounds.  12  h.  p.  at 
draw-bar;  25  li.  p.  at 
belt.  Four  -  cylinder 
Waukesha  motor. 
Hyatt  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings.  Perfex  Radia¬ 
tor.  Short  turn.  Self¬ 
steering  i  n  the  furrow. 
Center  draft.  Burns 
gasoline,  kerosene  or 
distillate.  Road 
speed  2  3^  and  4  miles 
per  hour. 


Ash  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer 
and  Booklet  “ Doing  the  Impossible. 


>» 


The  Huber  Manufacturing  Company 

624  Center  Street  MARION,  OHIO 

Established  over  40  years 

Canadian  Branch — Brandon,  Manitoba 


Build  Once 
Build  Right 

It  is  given  to  but 
few  farmers  to  erect 
more  than  one  set  of 
buildings.  It  pays  to  build 
right  the  first  time.  You  should 
therefore  consider  the  advantages  of 
Natco  Hollow  Tile.  An  ever-increasing 
army  of  farmers  are  finding  it  a  fire-safe,  per¬ 
manent,  economical  and  sanitary  huildingmaterial. 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

walls  are  insulated  by  dead-air  spaces.  They  keep  out 
the  frost  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer.  These  walls  are 
as  easy  to  keep  clean  and  sanitary  as  the  household 
crockery.  Any  mason  can  erect  them. 

Natco  buildings  never  need  painting  and  will 
“Last  for  Generations”,  practically  without 
repairs.  They  permanently  increase  the 
market  value  of  your  farm. 

Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  show 
you  samples  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile 
for  various  building  purposes, 
lie  has  helpful  plana, 
loo,  — • free  if  you 
mention  this 
advertisement 


u 


\ 


steals 


Vrite  us  for  our  instructive  free  book 
" Natco  on  the  Farm ” 

national  fire  proofing  company 

1 12 1  Fulton  Building  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

3  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Developing  a  Dairy  Heifer 

Would  .7.  Grant  Morse  or  some  other 
good  dairyman  write  an  article  on  raising 
and  caring  for  a  dairy  heifer,  developing 
her  milking  qualities  and  caring  for  and 
feeding  her  at  each  freshening  period 
afterward?  I  would  like  to  learn  more 
about  dairy  rows.  J.  if.  M. 

Conncllsville,  Pa. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  time  to  be¬ 
gin  to  educate  a  child  is  100  years  be¬ 
fore  the  child  is  born,  and  I  will  say  that 
the  time  to  develop  a  dairy  heifer  is  just 
about  the  time  that  the  education  of  the 
child  should  begin.  In  other  words,  don’t 
expect  to  develop  a  first-class  cow  from 
scrub  parents.  With  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing,  I  think  it  very  unwise 
to  start  raising  anything  but  the  most 
promising  heifer  calves.  Most  of  us  havq, 
read  the  arguments  urging  us  to  retain 
all  the  cows  on  the  farms,  and  to  raise 
every  one  of  the  heifer  calves,  because 
there  is  a  shortage  of  dairy  products,  and 
that  there  may  he  a  greater  shortage  in 
the  future.  Prof.  Savage  has  worked  out 
the  formula  showing  the  cost  of  milk,  and 
the  Dairymen’s  League  has  made  tin's 
formula  the  basis  upon  which  the  price  of 
milk  has  been  fixed.  Rather  let  us  make 
beef  of  our  poor  cows  while  beef  is  high, 
and  veal  of  her  offspring.  In  this  way 
we  shall  cut  down  the  milk  supply  and 
force  up  the  price,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  will  make  milk  cheaper,  because  we 
Will  be  making  it  from  more  profitable 
cows. 

The  cow  that  gives  but  3,000  or  4.000 
lbs.  of  milk  in  a  year  makes  that  milk  at 
a  loss.  Also,  all  of  the  cows  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  that  class  combined  give  a  great 
many  thousand  pounds  of  milk,  so  anyone 
can  readily  see  that  if  all  of  these  poor 
cows  went  to  the  butcher  the  total  milk- 
supply  would  be  greatly  cut  down,  and 
the  milk  from  the  good  cows  would  bring 
more,  and  the  profit  in  keeping  them 
would  he  correspondingly  large. 

So  we  will  start  out  with  a  new-born 
calf  from  a  good  cow  and  a  purebred  sire 
of  undoubted  worth.  The  calf,  upon  com¬ 
ing  into  the  world,  will  find  herself  in  a 
nice  clean  pen  with  plenty  of*  bedding. 
By  no  chance  should  she  spend  the  first 
few  hours  of  her  life  in  a  filthy  gutter 
behind  the  cows.  As  soon  as  the  calf  is 
found,  her  navel  should  be  carefully  dis¬ 
infected  with  iodine  or  some  other  good 
disinfectant.  This  is  to  kill  the  germs 
(if  there  should  he  any)  that  cause 
white  scours.  A  calf  that  has  had  an 
attack  of  white  scours  may  live  and  be¬ 
come  a  cow,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  she 
will  never  make  so  good  a  cow  as  she 
would  have  done  if  she  had  not  had  the 
attack.  Iler  constitution  will  be  weak¬ 
ened,  and  she  will  be  more  apt  to  contract 
tuberculosis,  or  abort  her  calves,  or  fall 
a  prey  to  any  of  the  many  things  that 
spoil  good  cows. 

I  would  not  leave  the  calf  with  the  cow 
more  than  the  first  day,  but  would  begin 
feeding  lier  her  mother’s  milk  from  a 
clean  pail.  It  is  best  to  feed  the  calf 
three  times  a  day.  T  can’t  say  how  much. 
That  depends  on  the  breed,  size  and  gen¬ 
eral  condition  of  the  calf.  Here  is  where 
the  feeder  must  use  some  judgment.  One 
can’t  make  an  expert  dairyman  by  writing 
a  newspaper  article.  If  the  calf  bleats 
and  is  generally  uneasy,  it  is  a  sign  that 
she  is  not  getting  enough  to  eat.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  she  does  not  meet  you  at 
the  pen  door  eager  for  her  feed,  the 
chances  are  that  she  is  being  overfed.  It 
is  worse  to  overfeed  than  to  feed  too  lit¬ 
tle ;  but,  if  she  gets  too  little,  she  is  apt 
to  begin  eating  bay  or  even  her  bedding 
before  her  stomach  is  strong  enough  for 
roughage,  and  indigestion  and  scours  will 
result.  Just  enough  feed  is  best,  and  the 
man  who  can  see  things  is  the  one  that 
gets  the  best  results. 

When  she  is  two  or  three  weeks  old 
you  can  begin  to  add  just  a  little  well- 
scalded  oilmeal  or  some  of  the  patent 
calf  food  in  gruel.  Begin  carefully  at 
first  and  keep  up  her  ration  of  milk. 
Don’t  believe  the  statement  that  the  pat¬ 
ent  food  will  take  the  place  of  milk.  It 
simply  can’t  and  it  won’t.  As  the  calf 
grows,  keep  adding  the  gruel  to  the  two 
or  three  quarts  of  new  milk  (this  is 
written  especially  for  the  mau  who  sells 


milk.  If  one  has  skim-milk,  that  is  an¬ 
other  proposition)  until  tin.*  calf  is  three 
months  old,  when  the  milk  can  be  elim¬ 
inated.  The  calf  should  have  access  to 
plenty  of  nice  hay,  which  she  will  begin 
to  eat  when  she  ought  t<>.  if  other  things 
are  right!  Also  place  a  box  in  a  conve¬ 
nient  place  with  some  ground  oats,  bran 
and  a  little  eornineal  or  hominy. 

There  is  a  water  bucket  in  each  of  my 
calf  pens,  so  that  they  can  help  them¬ 
selves.  I  feed  the  little  heifers  to  develop 
a  good  deep  body,  so  they  can  hold  plenty 
of  roughage  in  after  life.  Of  course,  we 
don’t  want  them  to  look  like  walking  bal¬ 
loons,  but  just  like  little  cows.  If  the 
calf  i.s  born  in  the  Spring,  she  should  be 
fed  until  grass  time  tlx-  following  year, 
when  she  can  go  to  pasture  and  take  care 
of  herself.  If  it  be  a  Fall  calf,  she  can  go 
to  pasture  the  following  Spring;  hut  she 
ought  to  come  to  the  barn  every  day  and 
receive  a  grain  ration.  One  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  raising  the  Fall  calf  is 
that  she  can  take  cure  of  herself  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  It  is  true  that  she  will 
generally  live,  but  it  is  just,  as  true  that 
she  will  not  make  a  satisfactory  growth, 
and,  if  you  withhold  the  grain  at  that 
time,  you  will  have  to  feed  more  later  on. 

If  the  heifer  is  bred  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  after  she  is  a  year  old,  she  should  be 
brought  from  the  pustule  certainly  by  the 
first  of  October,  and  fed  either  green  feed 
or  grain.  Never  let  the  heifers  in  calf 
run  in  the  back  lot  until  snow  comes,  for 
they  will  run  down  in  flesh  at  that  time. 
If  they  have  plenty  of  good  coarse  fodder, 
about  5  lbs.  of  good  grain  like  bran  and 
hominy,  with  a  little  oilmeal,  will  do. 
Ground  oats  or  barley  are  excellent  to  mix- 
in  if  you  have  them. 

When  the  heifer  begins  to  make  bag  i.s 
the  time  to  increase  her  grain  ration. 
Feed  all  she  will  eat  up  clean,  if  you  can 
afford  to.  As  the  udder  grows,  begin  to 
massage  it.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
difference  in  the  size  of  udder  that  a 
heifer  will  make  up  if  it  gets  lots  of  hand 
rubbing  while  she  is  springing. 

At  the  time  of  calving  be  sure  that  her 
bowels  keep  open,  and,  if  her  udder  gets 
too  hard  in  spite  of  plenty  of  hand  rub¬ 
bing,  her  grain  ration  should  be  reduced 
accordingly.  After  calving,  milk  her  at 
least  three  times  a  day,  and  four  will 
produce  more  milk,  but  few  care  to  get 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  go  after 
it.  When  you  again  increase  her  graiu 
ration  after  calving,  substitute  some  good 
protein  food  like  gluten  feed  for  the  hom¬ 
iny.  She  may  be  gradually  brought  back 
to  all  she  will  eat  with  relish.  To  be  a* 
good  cow  feeder,  one  must  be  able  to  no¬ 
tice  things,  and  one  should  watch  his  cow 
and  let  up  a  little  on  the  feed  if  she 
shows  signs  of  getting  too  much. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


Feeding  Buckwheat  and  Rye  Bran 

Can  you  tell  me  what  milk  productive 
value  is  there  in  buckwheat  and  rye  bran ? 
Would  it  be  better  to  feed  to  pigs? 

Loug  Eddy,  N.  Y.  u.  n. 

Buckwheat  middlings  and  rye  bran 
alone  would  not  constitute  a  useful  mix¬ 
ture  for  feeding  dairy  cows,  nor  is  it  saft 
to  feed  to  cows  in  calf.  The  buckwheat 
middlings  alone  are  too  heavy  for  the 
best  results.  It  will  be  much  tn  your  ad¬ 
vantage  to  use  your  ground  rye  for  feed¬ 
ing  sbotes.  A  useful  mixture  for  feeding 
dairy  cows  contains  buckwheat  and  some 
rye  bran,  and  would  be  as  follows:  Hom¬ 
iny  meal,  300  lbs.;  buckwheat  middlings, 
200  lbs.;  dry  beet  pul]),  100  lbs.;  ground 
oats,  100  lbs.;  oilmen).  100  lbs. ;  rye  bran, 
100  lbs 

I  would  much  prefer  corn  meal  to  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings  for  feeding  pigs,  and  1 
would  use  the  following  mixture  in  my 
swine-feeding  operations:  Ground  rye, 
200  lbs.;  eornineal,  200  lbs. ;  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  lbs.;  digester  tankage,  -10  lbs. 

With  present  day  milling  requirements, 
rye  bran  is  coarse,  and  at  best  not  very 
palatable  or  nourishing.  The  buckwheat 
middlings  make  very  good  and  relatively 
cheap  feed  and  very  useful  in  rations  for 
dairy  cows.  The  buckwheat  bran  is  also 
superior  to  rye  bran  or  corn  bran. 

F.  O.  M. 
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\Tcm  Can  Save  More  Cream  lb 
Bug  More  And  Better  Cows 


There  is  a  world-wide  shortage  of  milk  cows.  Today,  America  has  only  24,000,000  cows.  In 
1914  we  had  nearly  35,000,000.  And  European  herds  have  been  almost  annihilated.  One 
ordinary  milk  cow  sells  for  over  $600.00  in  Sweden  today! 


America  must  furnish  milk  and  milk  products  (con¬ 
densed  and  evaporated  milk,  powdered  milk,  cheese 
and  butter)  for  all  the  world. 

We  need  45,000,000  milk  cows  to  completely  per¬ 
form  this  gigantic  task.  Increase  of  dairy  herds  is 
absolutely  imperative.  Furthermore,  the  more 
and  better  cows  that  you  add  to  yoztr  herd,  the 
vi ore  viojiey  you  are  bound  to  make!  For,  while 
prices  on  other  farm  products  may  decline,  the 


world-wide  shortage  of  milk  cows  absolutely  guar¬ 
antees  that  prices  for  butter-fat  (cream)  must 
remain  high  for  years  to  come. 

Save  more  cream !  Stop  the  unnecessary  waste 
that  the  old,  obsolete  method  of  shallow-pan 
or  dilution  cream  separation  methods  are  costing 
yo7i — $20.00  per  cow  per  year — and  you  can  save 
enough  in  one  year  to  add  more  and  better 
cows  to  your  herd. 


Make  Your  Cream  Savings  Pay  For 
More  and  Better  Farm  Machinery 

With  a  VIKING,  you  can  easily  add  That  much  per  cow  added  to  your 
$20.00  to  every  cow’s  net  income,  yearly  money,  will  aid  much  in  buy- 
That  addition  to  your  bank  account  ing  that  new  phonograph,  the  piano 
will  be  a  wonderful  help  in  paying  or  piano  player  that  the  family  has 
for  the  new  binder — gas  engine —  always  wanted.  The  extra  cream- 
tractor  that  you  have  long  needed.  saving  efficiency  of  the — 


CREAM 
SEB&RATOIC 


If  you  are  trying  to  make  an  old,  worn-out 
or  inferior  separator  “do”  or  if  you  are 
“getting  along”  with  shallow-pan  or  dilu¬ 
tion  methods  of  cream  separation,  YOU 
ARE  ACTUALLY  FEEDING  70-CENT 
BUTTER  FAT  TO  YOUR  CALVES  AND 
PIGS  f  Get  a  VIKING  and  make  every  cow 


Will  Save  Enough  Extra  Cream  to  Pay 
For  New  Clothes  For  the  Whole  Family 


net  you  $20.00  more.  Investigate.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  how  a  VIKING  works; 
zvhy  it  is  the  closest-skimming  device  ever 
made;  why  it  is  the  easiest-operated  and 
easiest-cleansed  separator  on  the  market; 
why  it  can  be  and  is  GUARANTEED  FOR 
A  LIFETIME!  Also— 

Get  These  2  New  Books  That  Show 
How  to  Get  $20.00  More  Net 
Income  From  Each  Cow 


Swedish  Separator  Company,  Dept.  BK,  507  So.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Send  me  your  2  New  Books  immediately  and  tell  me  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  me  who  is  handling  VIKING  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 


Na  rae_ 


.R.  R.  No.. 


Post  Office. 


State. 


I  own  the  following  number  of  milk  cowa 
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Fuel  Cost  Greatly  Reduced ! 

Get  rid  of  messy,  wasteful,  labor-mak¬ 
ing  stoves  and  grates  by  installing  a 
Williamson  Pipeless  Furnace.  Fits  any 
cellar.  One  register  beats  entire  home. 
No  need  to  tear  up  floors  or  partitions. 
Real  furnace  comfort  without  pipe- 
furnace-installing  expense.  The  pipe¬ 
less  furnace  is  atried-and-true  success. 
Thousands  have  been  in  use  for  years, 
saving  coal,  labor,  and  giving  cozy 
heat  the  house  over,  year  after  year. 
The  Williamson  Pipeless  Furnace 
burns  large  chunks  of  wood,  hard  or 
soft  coal,  or  coke.  All  kinds  of  fuel 


look  alike  to  it.  Affords  both  heat  and  ventilation  by  drawing 
cold  air  from  chilly  rooms  and  transforming  it  into  cozy  warmth. 


WILLIAMSON  Furnace 

Saves  in  Many  Ways 

Made  by  a  concern  that  has  specialized  in  the  making  cf  efficient  heating 
apparatus  for  thirty  years.  Does  not  heat  the  cellar,  but  gives  sufficient  warmth 
to  protect  root  crops  placed  there  during  the  winter. 

Wonderfully  well-made,  and  very 
economical  to  buy  as  well  as  to  use. 

Make  yours  a  modem  home  by  instal¬ 
ling  a  Williamson  Pipeless.  The  at¬ 
tached  coupon  brings  an  interesting 
book  which  fully  describes  it.  Send 
the  coupon  today.  The  year-by-year 
saving  will  make  you  glad  you  did 
send  the  coupon.  It  means  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  expensively  half- 
heated  home  and  an  economically 
well-heated  home.  Send  the  coupon 
NOW.  No  obligation. 

The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 

492  West  5th  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE-BOOK  COUPON 

The  Williamson  Heater  Co., 

492  W.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Without  cost  or  obligation  to  me  please 
send  book  describing  the  Williamson  Pipe¬ 
less  Furnace. 


Name. 


Address . 


The“Why”ofthe  Wheel 


An  ensilage  cutter  with  four 
or  less  fans  requires  an  elevating  pipe 
large  enough  to  receive  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  ensilage  cut  at  each  rev¬ 
olution  of  the  cutting  wheel. 

But  a  Papec — with  its  six  fan» 

— requires  a  pipe  large  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  onty  one-sixth  of  the  ensilage  cut 
at  each  revolution  of  the  wheel. 

Thus  the  Papec  with  its  six 

fans  and  small  pipe  “throws  and  blows" 
a  steady  stream  of  silage  with  a  force 
more  concentrated,  and,  therefore,  with 
a  pressure  much  greater,  than  a  cutter 
with  four  or  less  fans  and  a  larger  pipe. 

So,  there  you  have  it — the 
"why”  of  the  wheel— why 

Papec  Ensilage  Cutters 
Require  Less  Power 
And  Elevate  Higher 

They  throw  the  ensilage  1 5  to 
20  feet  before  the  pressure  of  the  pow¬ 
erful  air  blast  is  used.  Then  with  the 
air  pressure  concentrated  in  the  small 
pipe,  the  steady  stream  of  ensilage  is 
elevated  to  the  top  of  the  highest  silo. 

Many  other  advantages  of  Papec 
Ensilage  Cutters  are  explained  in  our 
1919  catalog.  Write  today  for  t uour 
copy.  Also  seethe  Papec  dealer.  Own 
your  own”  Papec  this  year — it  will  soon 
pay  for  itself.  The  catalog  shows  how. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  St.  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

25  distributing  points  in  the  U.  S. 
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m.  BARGAIN 

"  l  •  FENCE  . 

1  BOOK  A 


Free 


Just  write  on  a  postal, 
“Send  me  your  New 
Bargain  Fence  Book  and 

Latest  Low  Factory  Prices.”  It 
will  come  by  next  mail,  free 
and  postpaid.  I’ll  also  send  you 
a  sample  to  test.  Then  you’ll 
know  why  BROWN  FENCE 
LASTS  5  TIMES  LONGER  THAN  OTHERS. 

John  Bruce,  Cauthron,  Ark.,  writes;  “I  put 
up  140  rods  of  your  fence  7  years  ago  and  it  is 
nice  and  bright  yet.  Other  fence  I  built  about 
the  same  time  is  nearly  ruined  by  rust.” 

That  PROVES  my  quality— the  book 

PROVES  my  prices  and 

Will  SaveYou  a  Lot  of  Money 

on  the  first  cost.  The  long  life  of  Brown 
Fence  makes  a  still  greater  saving.  You  can’t 
afford  to  buy  a  rod  of  fence  before  getting  my 
big  96-page  Bargain  Book.  It  is  full  of  fence¬ 
buying  pointers  you  will  be  glad  to  get. 


DIRECT  FREIBHT 

FROM  FACTORY  PREPAID 


You  know  what  Brown  Fence  costs 
you  laid  down  at  your  freight  station. 
Catalog  shows  150  styles— Hog,  Sheep,  Cattle, 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing.  Also  Gates.  Barb 
Wire,  etc.—  all  at  prices  way  below  all  com- 
petition.  Get  my  book  and  sample,  both  free, 
before  you  buy.  <15) 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  759  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  Lawn 
Fence  in  the  Country — at  Factory  Prices! 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

I  am  feeding  to  my  milch  cows  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feeds :  Six  bu.  oats,  2  bu.  corn 
and  cob  (ground),  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  100 
lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs. 
cottonseed.  I  have  about  1.000  bu,  of 
oats.  Could  I  use  more  oats  with  the 
other  feed,  which  I  have  to  buy?  Can  I 
better  that  ration?  I  would  like  a  good 
ration  for  dry  cows  and  young  stock, 
using  as  many  oats  its  possible.  Dry  cows 
and  young  stock  in  fair  condition;  maybe 
a  little  thin.  a.  j.  d. 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

The  above  mixture  contains  too  much 
protein  and  not  enough  of  the  so-called 
carbohydrate  carriers.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  oilmeal,  gluten  and  cotton¬ 
seed  in  the  quantities  suggested,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  find  the  following  com¬ 
bination  much  more  useful.  The  addition 
of  an  increased  amount  of  oats  would  he 
advantageous,  especially  where  both  oil- 
meal  aud  cottonseed  meal  are  included  in 
the  mixture.  I  would  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing:  500  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  500  lbs. 
ground  oats,  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs. 
gluten,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran.  I  would  al¬ 
ternate  the  oilmeal  and  the  cottonseed 
meal.  Let  oue  replace  the  other,  pound 
for  pound.  For  dry  cows  and  young 
stock  I  would  mix  the  available  feeding 
stuff  in  the  following  proportion :  200 

lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  200  lbs.  ground 
oats,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  oilmeal. 
If  they  are  fed  in  addition  some  silage 
aud  given  as  much  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
as  they  will  clean  up  once  daily,  the  cows 
ought  to  increase  in  flesh  and  the  young 
stock  make  good  growth  and  some  gains  in 
weight.  A  dairy  cow  should  be  relatively 
high  in  flesh  at  calving  time  and  there  is 
a  distinct  advantage  in  feeding  so  that 
she  will  gain  in  weight  and  flesh  during 
her  dry  time.  The  old  idea  of  wintering 
dry  cows  on  cornstalks  and  Timothy  hay 
has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  that  the  most 
critical  period  in  the  cycle  of  the  gesta¬ 
tion  period  obtains  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  A  cow  generously  fed  will  come 
to  her  milk  naturally,  and  if  she  is  in 
reality  bred  for  milk  production  the  flesh 
will  virtually  melt  off  her  frame  and  be 
converted  into  milk  within  a  relatively 
short  time. 


Oat  and  Pea  Fodder  for  Sheep;  Depraved 
Appetite 

1.  How  would  oats  and  cow  peas  be 
for  sheep  fodder  in  the  Winter,  if  they 
were  cut  and  cured  when  in  the  milk? 
Will  sheep  eat  them,  and  is  it.  necessary 
to  feed  hay  once  a  day  with  this?  2. 
What  is  the  cause  of  a  pig  eating  dung, 
and  what  will  stop  it?  We  have  raised 
several  hogs,  and  they  always  develop  this 
habit.  Thev  alwavs  have  plenty  to  eat. 

X.  V.  7. 

1.  You  probably  refer  to  oats  and  Can¬ 
ada  field  peas  rather  than  oats  and  cow 
peas,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  companion  crops.  Cow  peas  are  a 
hot  weather  crop  and  cannot  be  seeded  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  obtains  with  oats 
and  Canada  field  peas.  The  latter  make 
a  splendid  feed  for  sheep  and  are  especial¬ 
ly  useful  in  feeding  idle  horses.  They  are 
nutritious  aud  palatable  and  very  satisfy¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  any  hay 
in  addition  to  the  cured  oats  and  peas : 
neither  is  it  necessary  to  supplement  this 
material  with  very  much  grain,  although 
the  addition  of  some  corn  or  ground  bar¬ 
ley  would  make  the  ration  more  attract¬ 
ive.  Oats  and  peas  are  in  reality  a  won¬ 
derful  crop.  They  will  supply  green  for¬ 
age  in  abundance,  they  can  be  cut  and 
cured  into  hay  as  just  suggested,  or  they 
may  be  ripened  and  the  grain  thrashed, 
in  which  event  the  oats  aud  peas  should 
be  ground  together  and  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
very  attractive  mixture  for  any  class  of 
young  stock,  particularly  for  sheep. 

2.  Close  confinement  in  small  yards  is 
responsible  for  this  practice.  Make  sure 
that  the  pigs  are  supplied  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  mineral  matter,  and  see  to  it  that 
the  feeds  are  ground  and  not  fed  whole; 
neither  let  them  be  soaked  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  pigs  will  not  thoroughly 
masticate  the  food.  This  practice  is  a 
habit  perhaps  as  much  as  anything  else, 
and  close  confinement  in  small,  filthy 


yards  where  the  pigs  do  not  have  access 
to  sod  or  dirt  will  prompt  them  to  this 
vice.  Naturally  the  pig  is  a  scavenger, 
and  enjoys  working  over  materials  of  this 
sort. 


Value  of  Distillers’  Grains 

Will  you  let  me  know,  after  alcohol  is 
taken  off,  the  feeding  qualities  of  corn 
for  pigs  or  cattle.  it.  b. 

New  York. 

No  doubt  you  refer  to  corn  distillers 
grains.  The  product  is  marketed  under 
various  names.  Usually  this  product  an¬ 
alyzes  32  per  cent  of  protein,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  supplied  food  nutrients  iu  a  very 
economical  form.  However,  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  use  the  distillery  grains  with¬ 
out  mixing  them  with  some  other  grain 
product.  Equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  dis¬ 
tillery  grains,  buckwheat  middlings  and 
cottonseed  meal  make  a  useful  combina¬ 
tion  for  dairy  cows.  The  distillery  grains 
are  not  useful,  however,  for  feeding  swine. 
They  are  not  palatable,  hence  are  not  rel¬ 
ished  by  the  pig.  Furthermore,  they  are 
too  bulky  for  best  results  in  feeding  swine, 
inasmuch  as  the  best  results  in  swine 
feeding  operations  follow  the  use  of  con¬ 
centrated  feeds.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
the  distillers’  grain  at  this  time,  and  in 
the  market,  in  carload  lots,  they  are 
worth  about  $60  per  ton. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  226) 

— were  using  grain  and  flour  sacks  to 
patch  their  clothing.  There  was  a  polit¬ 
ical  procession  in  which  dozens  of  these 
tattered  and  bagged  farmers  marched  with 
great  banners  proclaiming  “Protection 
and  Prosperity  !’’  One  day  I  saw  a  man 
standing  on  a  street  corner,  waving  his 
arms  and  calling.  He  was  a  sheep  man 
just  in  with  his  year’s  clip  of  wool.  The 
long,  lonely  life  had  deranged  him,  and 
at  the  first  attempt  at  a  “celebration”  he 
imagined  that  he  was  driving  and  calling 
the  sheep.  There  he  was,  ragged  and  t tit¬ 
tered  and  “crack-brained,”  having  sold 
his  wool  for  not  quite  enough  to  pay  his 
interest,  part  of  the  notes  and  buy  a 
year's  supplies  !  There  were  a  few  men 
in  that  town  who  were  doing  well.  These 
were  agents  for  money-lenders,  railroad 
men  and  buyers.  A  few  shrewd  men  with 
capital  had  bought  large  tracts  of  hind 
and  were  holding  it  for  a  rise  iu  value. 
This  rise  came  finally  aud  these  men  and 
their  children  are  now  the  financial  men 
of  that  section.  The  great  rank  and  file 
of  the  farmers  who  had  so  hopefully  fol¬ 
lowed  the  setting  sun  to  the  “origin”  of 
cheap  food  were  worse  off  than  they  were 
“back  in  God’s  country” — as  they  had  be¬ 
gun  to  call  it.  At  that  time  about  their 
only  hope  was  that  they  might  hang  on 
until  population  caught  up  closer  to  food 
production,  so  that  their  children  might 
know  prosperity. 

*  *  *  *  * 

During  the  past  -10  years  this  condition 
has  been  somewhat  adjusted.  <  >ne  mil- 
liou  or  more  acres  in  New  England  have 
gone  back  to  the  woods.  The  West,  or 
certain  parts  of  it,  has  prospered  through 
rising  prices  for  food  products.  Slide 
prices  down  to  what  they  formerly  were 
and  there  would  be  trouble  and  panic  at 
both  ends  of  the  country.  There  can  be 
nothing  like  permanent  prosperity  in  this 
country  unless  farmers,  and  especially  the 
small  freeholders,  can  feel  that  they  are 
paid  fair  wages  and  a  living  profit.  Na¬ 
tional  prosperity,  like  crops,  must  come 
out  of  the  land.  An  overproduction  of 
food  is  au  economic  waste.  The  condi¬ 
tions  I  have  described  of  40  years  ago 
started  the  frightful  power  over  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  necessities  which  the  transportation 
and  handling  interests  have  clinched  upon 
us.  I  can  see  no  economic  reason  for 
throwing  great  tracts  of  land  into  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  view  of  what  happened  40  years 
ago.  I  would  put  every  energy  of  the 
Government  in  operation  to  compel  a 
fairer  and  cheaper  system  of  distribution. 
It  will  be  uo  kindness  to  our  soldiers  t  > 
ask  them  to  go  through  what  many  Civil 
War  veterans  endured.  H.  w.  c. 
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Corn  and  Cob  Meal 

I  would  like  to  kuovv  whether  corn 
ground  with  the  cobs  is  more  profitable  to 
feed  than  to  shell  the  corn  and  grind  into 
chop.  I  wish  to  use  the  chop  for  hogs 
and  cattle.  j.  f. 

Dallastown,  Pa. 

The  grinding  of  corn  increases  its  di¬ 
gestibility  from  six  to  eight  per  cent.  If 
you  are  feeding  dairy  cows  and  your 
grain  ration  is  concentrated,  that  is,  does 
not  include  some  bran,  beet  pulp  or  other 
bulky  materials,  it  is  believed  by  some 
that  the  corn  and  cob  meal  has  its  vir¬ 
tues.  Not  that  there  is  any  nutriment  in 
the  corncobs,  but  rather  because  they  in¬ 
crease  the  bulk,  thus  mechanically  aiding 
digestion.  If  I  were  feeding  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay  I  am  sure  that  I  would  not 
use  the  corn  and  cob  meal,  provided  my 
grain  ration  was  bulky  and  palatable. 

As  far  as  hogs  and  horses  are  con¬ 
cerned,  do  not  under  any  circumstances 
feed  these  animals  corncob  meal.  Their 
stomachs  are  small  and  require  concen¬ 
trated  feed,  and  if  you  will  observe  either 
in  your  feed  mangers  with  horses,  or  in 
your  yard  with  pigs,  they  have  to  be 
very  hungry  indeed  before  they  will 
chew  up  the  cobs,  and  if  they  had  any 
value  the  hungry  animal  would  surely  dis¬ 
cover  it.  It  has  been  said  that  the  only  tool 
necessary  for  feeding  corn  to  a  pig  was 
the  scoop  shovel ;  that  grinding,  soaking, 
cooking  or  other  methods  of  preparation 
do  not  justify  the  labor  cost  involved. 
Ground  com  is  better  for  dairy  cows  than 
shelled  corn,  but  ear  corn  is  quite  as  use¬ 
ful  for  mature  pigs  as  corn  prepared  in 
any  other  way.  F.  C.  M. 

Cornmeal  for  Hog  Feed 

1.  Does  it  hurt  the  value  of  cornmeal 
for  hog  feed  if  table  meal  has  been  taken 
out  of  it?  Is  it  worth  15  cents  per  100 
lbs.  to  have  corn  ground  for  hog  feed?  2. 
If  one  kind  of  dairy  feed  analyzes  24— S-10 
and  another  12 — 1-10,  is  one  worth  twice 
as  much  as  the  other?  s.  C.  A. 

New  York. 

1.  Ground  corn  from  which  the  finer 
portions  of  the  meal  have  been  removed 
for  table  use  makes  a  most  excellent  feed 
for  swine;  in  fact  if  this  meal  were  used 
by  itself  it  would  in  reality  be  superior  to 
the  whole  ground  meal,  as  the  percentage 
of  protein  in  the  by-product  would  be 
higher  than  the  percentage  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  found  in  the  whole  ground  corn.  This 
is  based  on  the  same  theory  that  gluten 
meal,  which  is  a  corn  product,  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  protein  carrier,  as  the  starch  and 
a  large  percentage  of  carbohydrates  have 
been  removed.  A6  to  whether  its  is  worth 
15  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  have  the  meal 
ground  depends  entirely  upon  the  age  and 
condition  of  your  pigs.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  grinding  increases  the  digesti¬ 
bility  of  corn  about  eight  per  cent  and  15 
cents  per  100  lbs.  would  be  about  eight 
cents  per  bushel.  It  is  clear  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  corn  is  slightly  increased  in 
case  this  is  ground  and  mixed  into  a 
thick  slop,  and  I  would  prefer  the  ground 
meal  for  very  young  pigs,  likewise  it  is 
preferable  in  finishing  pigs  weighing  over 
200  pounds.  You  would  increase  the  value 
of  your  com  materially  in  case  you  would 
add  some  variety,  such  as  ground  barley, 
ground  oats  and  about  10  per  cent  of 
digester  tankage  to  your  mixture,  and  if 
you  are  maintaining  a  number  of  sows  or 
breeding  animals,  you  would  cheapen  the 
ration  by  including  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
as  a  feed  for  swine. 

2.  As  to  whether  an  analysis  of  a  dairy 
feed  showing  double  the  percentage  of 
protein,  carbohydrates  and  fibre  has  dou¬ 
ble  the  feeding  value,  this  would  not 
always  indicate  that  it  has  double  the 
value  as  a  food  for  animals.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again  that  chem¬ 
ists  often  find  things  in  feed  that  a  cow 
cannot  find  or  use,  largely  because  it  is  in¬ 
digestible;  a  feed  containing  an  increased 
percentage  of  fibre  would  be  very  unde¬ 
sirable  and  would  actually  be  worth  less 
per  ton  than  a  product  showing  a  smaller 
percentage  of  this  material.  I  would 
cling  to  such  products  as  cornmeal.  hom¬ 
iny  meal,  ground  oats,  oil  meal,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  buckwheat  middlings  and 
wheat  bran,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  cannot  purchase  these  materials  and 
establish  your  own  mixture  and  get  much 
better  results  than  will  be  yielded  through 
the  purchase  of  mixed  feeds  containing 
such  refuse  materials  as  oat  hulls,  peanut 
hulls,  rice  hulls  and  various  weed  seeds. 

F.  C.  M. 


Other 

Case 

Booklets 


Similar  booklets  have 
been  prepared  describ¬ 
ing  Case  Steel  Threshers, 
Case  Silo  Fillers,  Case 
Steam  Engines  and  Case 
Hay  Balers.  Write  for 
the  ones  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in.  Sent  Free. 


New  Tractor  Facts 

In  This  F  ree  Booklet 

How  to  make  comparisons 
How  to  get  the  most  for  your  money 

No  farmer  should  try  to  decide  which  tractor  is  best  until 
he  has  studied  the  latest  offerings  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machine  Company,  builders  of  power  farming  ma¬ 
chinery  for  77  years. 

We  have  just  published  a  handy  little  pocket 
manual  which  describes  Case  Kerosene  Tractors 
and  which  gives  a  man  the  needed  information  by 
which  he  can  make  comparisons.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  get  the  facts. 

Our  two  new  sizes,  the  Case  10-18  and  the 
Case  15-27,  both  bring  betterments  and  finer 
materials  —  items  which  mean  much  to 
performance  and  long  life. 

Read  Before  You  Decide 

Learn  about  our  one-piece  main  frame.  Our  four-cylinder 
engines.  Our  conservative  rating  for  belt  and  draw-bar  work.  Note 
how  many  operations  these  tractors  can  be  used  for.  Examine  the  pictures 
of  working  parts.  Note  the  fine  materials.  Such  as  traction  gears  of  cut 
steel,  enclosed  and  running  in  oil.  See  how  we  have  placed  the  belt  pulley 
directly  on  the  crank  shaft.  Study  the  Case  air  washer  and  the  themo- 
static  control  of  cooling  system.  Learn  these  and  other  vital  facts.  Then 
compare  Case  Tractors  with  others.  See  if  you  can  find  elsewhere  all  we 
offer.  Your  search,  we  are  sure,  will  result  in  your  decision  that  Case 
builds  the  finest,  and  that  “it’s  Better  to  be  Safe  than  Sorry.” 

H  A  copy  of  this  bookie — “The  Case  Kerosene  Tractor  Booklet” 
—will  be  furnished  by  any  of  our  9000  Case  Dealers.  Or  write 
direct  to  us.  A  post-card  will  bring  it. 

J.  L  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

Founded  184'J 

1631  Erie  St.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK  FARMS 

Write  for  new  spring  catalog  free,  giving  description, 
photos,  prices,  terms,  on  hundreds  of  farms  for  sale  in  all 
parts  of  N.  Y.  state;  most  of  these  farms  are  stocked  ami 
fully  equipped  at  bargain  prices;  R.  R.  fare  one  way  to 
pill  chaser.  T  j  BLACK,  42  The  Florence,  Syraenje.N.  T. 

Farm  fnr  ^alo  P.honn  Farming  pays  around  Salisbury, 
rarm  loroaieuneap  We  have  good  land  and  mild  cli¬ 
mate.  Address  S.  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Printed  Farm  Stationery 

of  samples  for  any  business  free.  A.  HOWIE,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain,  Vt. 

1?  A  niure  Pictures  and  accurate  deseriptionsof  per- 
f  >\  l\  VIN  sonally  Inspected  properties.  State  your 
requirements.  E.  E.  SLOCUM,  141  B'wsyl  H.  T 

A  /vahIa  M4KE  4  dollar  an  noun.  SELL  mendets 
HZeillS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 

O  in  all  u  t  e  n  si  Is.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MEG.  CO.*  Dept.  10&,  Amsterdam,  N,  V. 

OC*A  1  y  7  miles  Scottsville,  Va.  Adapted 

.inll-ArrP  harm  sheeP»  hogs,  or  farm  crops 
nUCI  01111  Level.  Good  buildings.  *6,500: 
41.000  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  .New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  H.  Y. 

Grow  Wheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Often  Pays  for  the  Land 


Western  Canada  offers  the  greatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 

Large  profits  are  assured.  You  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terms. 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre— 

I  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  averaged  from  20  to  45 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  in  Western 
Canada  a  single  crop  has  paid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.  The  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want 
|  the  farmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encouragement  and  help  to 

Grain  Growing  and  Stock  Raising. 

ThoughWestem  Canada  offers  land  atsuch  lowfigures,  the  high  • 
prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 

I  there  are  good  shipping  facilities;  best  of  markets;  free  schools; 
churches;  splendid  climate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements). 

For  particulars  as  to  location  of  lands  for  sale,  maps,  illustrated  literature, 
reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  IV.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


EVERYWOMAN’S 
CANNING  BOOK 

The  A  B  G  of  Safe  Home  Canning  and  Preserving 
MARY  B.  HUGHES 

This  book  has  been  examined  before  publication  and  is 
j-  und  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  foods. 

EVERY  housekeeper  is  planning  for  renewed 
efforts  In  canning  this  year,  and  there  is  a 
wider  interest  in  modern  practice  than 
ever  before.  Methods  have  changed  greatly 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  many 
women  feel  the  need  of  up-to-date  recipes,  brought 
together  in  convenient  form.  “Everywoman's 
Canning  Book"  is  calculated  to  meet  this  need  ; 
it  is  practical,  modern  and  complete. 

4]T Fruits,  vegetables  and  meats'are  discussed  from 
Tithe  housekeeper’s  standpoint,  and  the  condensed 
form  and  moderate  price  meet  popular  demands. 
The  inexperienced  cauner  will  And  it  a  safe  guide, 
and  the  experienced  worker  will  find  something 
new  and  helpful  between  its  covers.  Bound 
attractively  in  cloth,  91  pages,  five  pages  of  index. 
fitWill  ba  sent  postpaid  for  THREE  YEARLY 
Til  SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
(new  or  renewal.)  Three  subscriptions  to  three 
different  addresses.  (One  of  the  three  may  be  the 
renewal  of  your  own  subscription.) 

Will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  7 Sc 
Address  Department  “L” 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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How  Divide  This  Sheep  Damage? 

A  owns  a  farm  and  a  flock  of  sheep. 
He  lets  farm  on  shares  to  B  on  halves.  A 
lets  flock  of  sheep  with  agreed  value  of 
$10  per  head  to  B,  B  to  pay  six  per  cent 
interest  on  one-half  valuation  of  sheep, 
and  to  have  one-half  of  all  wool  and  lambs 
produced.  The  original  number  of  sheep 
to  be  kept  good  from  the  increase.  Dogs 
damage  sheep  and  adjustment  made  by 
the  State  as  follows: 


1  lamb  killed  «*••**«••••,••••*  $10.00 

8  lambs  missing .  S0.00 

1  ewe  killed  .  20.00 

Damage  ,  .  .  100.00 


Total . $210  00 


The  ewe  belonged  to  A.  The  lambs  A 
and  B  each  had  half  interest.  The  dam¬ 
age  allowed  for  flock  was  a  compromise, 
as  under  the  law  it  would  have  amounted 
to  more,  as  there  were  100  sheep  in  the 
flock.  What  is  B’s  interest  in  the  $210? 

New  York.  enquirer. 

It  seems  that  as  $20  was  allowed  for 
loss  of  the  ewe,  the  tenant  should  not 
share  in  this,  nor  make  up  the  loss  by  re¬ 
placing  with  a  lamb  from  the  _  increase. 
Assuming  this  tenant  is  to  remain  for  an¬ 
other  year,  following  the  year  in  which 
this  damage  was  done,  he  would  seem,  in 
that  case,  to  share  equally  with  A  in  all 
the  loss,  except  the  $20  paid  for  the  ewe. 
The  $100  damage  is  for  an  unseen  loss, 
as  I  take  it.  That  is  to  say,  after  sheep 
have  been  worried  and  chased  by  dogs, 
for  a  long  time  they  do  not  do  well.  They 
are  timid  and  at  the  least  strange  noise 
or  motion,  run  helter-skelter  for  their 
lives.  They  seem  to  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  another  chasing,  therefore  do  not 
do  well  until  they  have  come  to  forget  the 
chasing.  In  consequence  they  would  be 
likely  to  go  to  Winter  quarters  in  a  thin¬ 
ner  condition  than  they  otherwise  would, 
requiring  better  rations  to  overcome  this 
thin  condition.  They  would  be  likely  to 
shear  less  wool  the  following  season,  and 
might  not  produce  so  well  in  lambs,  and 
if  the  tenant  holds  over  all  this  loss  would 
fall  equally  on  A  and  B.  In  the  event 
lie  is  not  to  be  the  tenant  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  $100 
might  be  a  fair  proportion  for  B.  How¬ 
ever,  if  B  has  been  a  good  tenant,  and  a 
good  shepherd  as  well,  A  ought  not  to  ask 
for  over  one-lialf  of  the  damage,  except 
the  $20  allowed  for  loss  of  his  ewe.  There¬ 
fore,  if  B  is  tenant  the  following  year  his 
share  should  be  $95 ;  and  otherwise  hot 
less  than  $70.  It  seems  to  me  the  ten¬ 
ant,  as  well  as  the  criminal,  should  have 
the  benefit  of  every  doubt. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  o.  pattridge. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  B  is  entitled 
to  one-half  of  the  State  money  when  it 
comes,  including  damages,  since  it  is  a 
damage  to  him  for  the  season.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  if  there  are  ewe  lambs  enough 
to  make  up  the  original  number,  they  will 
be  added  to  the  flock,  as  quite  likely  there 
will  be  more  losses.  If  the  flock  is  ruined, 
as  often  happens,  they  will  have  to  be 
shipped  and  the  cash  divided.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  B  is  holden  to  A  for  one-half 
the  value  of  the  original  flock,  or  in  this 
case,  $500.  This  situation  is  the  curse  of 
the  sheep  business;  the  likelihood  of  hav¬ 
ing  your  business  ruined  in  the  night  by 
some  wandering  cur.  Sheep  never  were 
profitable,  strictly  speaking,  yet  they  are 
the  salvation  of  the  back  farms.  They 
produce  an  easily  marketed  product  which 
brings  in  cash  twice  each  year,  and  where 
abominable  roads  make  transportation  of 
bulky  farm  produce  one  way  and  heavy 
drawing  like  feed  and  phosphate  the  other 
very  difficult,  the  sheep  steps  in  and 
solves  the  transportation,  labor  and  fer¬ 
tility  problems  very  satisfactorily.  Un¬ 
der  present  conditions  they  are  the  best 
bet  of  the  hill  man,  unless  he  has  plenty 
of  dependable  labor  of  his  own.  In  this 
section  we  have  several  men  who  run  100 
or  more  sheep,  and  are  doing  well  at  the 
job.  Occasionally  a  dog  breaks  loose  and 
we  have  trouble,  but  the  culprit  is  soon 
spotted.  The  new  dog  law  is  reducing 
the  cur  population,  and  the  State  police 
are  making  an  honest  effort  to  enforce  the 
provisions.  Few  men  will  kill  the  old 
dog  to  save  a  little  tax  money,  but.  by  the 
same  token,  not  many  men  will  get  a  new 
dog.  I  believe  in  this  one  instance  the 
police  are  worthy  of  their  hire,  as  our 
local  constables  will  never  enforce  any 
dog  law  so  you  will  notice  it. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  l.  iiatiiaway. 

I  have  talked  with  several  men  about 
it.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
as  follows :  Half  the  sum  allowed  for 
lamb  killed  to  B;  one-half  the  sum  al¬ 
lowed  for  lost  lambs  to  B ;  the  remainder 
to  A.  Personally,  I  feel  that  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  $100  damage  would  depend 
on  he  length  of  time  B  was  to  have  the 
use  of  the  flock.  If  he  was  to  have  it  for 
a  term  of  years,  then  it  seems  to  me  a 
portion  of  the  damage  money  would  be¬ 
long  to  him,  as  the  future  lamb  crops 
might  be  greatly  affected  by  the  dog  chas¬ 
ing.  J.  S.  pratt. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  understand  whether  the  renter 
actually  buys  one-half  the  flock,  giving 
his  note  for  the  agreed  amount  with  0  per 
cent  interest,  or  merely  pays  the  (»  per 
cent  for  the  time  he  has  the  use  of  the 
sheep.  However,  I  do  not  see  that  that 
affects  the  settlement.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  value  of  the  ewe  killed 
owned  by  A  would  go  to  A,  leaving  $190 
to  be  divided  equally  between  A  and  B. 
B,  of  course,  has  to  eee  that  the  original 
number  is  kept  good.  This  may  not  look 


like  a  very  good  proposition  for  B,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  I  never  knew  of  a  man 
taking  a  farm  on  halves  who  didn’t  lose 
by  it.  It  isn’t  human  nature  for  any  per¬ 
son  to  do  his  best  when  one-half  of  every¬ 
thing  produced  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
owner  of  the  place.  My  advice  to  B,  and 
it  won’t  cost  him  anything,  whether  he 
takes  it  or  not,  is  to  hire  his  place  for  a 
cash  rent,  and  beg  or  borrow  enough  for 
some  stock,  and  I  will  guarantee  if  he  is 
half  a  man  that  he  will  never  want  to  go 
back  to  the  share  system. 

JOHN  C.  COTTRELL. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Since  the  “number  must  be  kept  good 
from  the  increase,”  the  $90  for  lambs  falls 
to  B.  The  $20  goes  to  A  for  his  personal 
ewe.  Since  the  bond  refers  to  “number” 
only,  and  not  to  the  welfare  of  the  flock, 
and  since  its  profit  prospect  is  impaired, 
B  surely  must  have  one-lialf  the  damages, 
or  $50.  Further,  since  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  have  changed  the  present  flock 
so  that  even  with  the  $50  damages  given 
B  he  may  not  have  as  good  a  bargain  as 
the  original  one,  it  should  be  made  up  to 
him,  even  if  it  takes  the  other  $50.  or 
more.  Now,  I  wonder  what  became  of  the 
dogs.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

Ohio. 


Rabbits  Fail  to  Breed 

For  the  past  six  months  I  have  had  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  success  in  breeding  my  rabbits, 
Belgians  and  Flemish.  They  are  all  be¬ 
tween  14  months  and  90  months,  and  are 


of  different  blood.  I  feed  them  mostly 
beanstalks ;  also  hay,  oats  and  bran,  with 
water  in  the  morning.  At  night,  carrots 
or  sugar  beets,  and  no  water.  I  have  a 
good  warm  stable,  properly  ventilated. 
The  hutches  are  3x4x3  feet.  '  H.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

While  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  as¬ 
sign  a  definite  reason  why  your  rabbits 
refuse  to  mate,  it  may  be  because  the 
bucks  are  too  fat.  When  too  fat  they  fre¬ 
quently  become  inactive  and  logy  to  such 
an  extent  that  their  usefulness  is  greatly 
impaired.i  We  would  suggest  cutting 
down  their  rations  for  a  time  and  feeding 
them  quite  sparingly  until  they  are  rather 
thin  in  flesh.  If  this  does  not  have  the 
desired  effect,  we  should  conclude  that 
they  are  worthless  as  breeders.  We  have 
had  bucks  of  this  character — good  for 
nothing  but  meat.  We,  know  of  no  rem¬ 
edy  to  suggest  as  treatment  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  failing. 


Lame  Cow;  Lice  on  Horse 

1.  A  cow  recently  bought  had  very  sore 
teats ;  also  a  sore  in  foot,  between  claws. 
Is  it  possible  to  cure  this?  I  have  cured 
the  sore  teats  by  using  a  wash,  poultice 
and  healing  powder  composed  of  pow¬ 
dered  zinc.  Has  it  anything  to  do  with 
the  foot,  that  when  one  is  cured  the  other 
starts  again?  The  cow  is  a  hard  milker. 
The  dealer  said  she  had  a  big  calf  that 
bit  the  udder  and  teats.  My  opinion  is 
that  a  bad  case  of  warts  had  been  neg¬ 
lected.  2.  What  can  I  do  for  a  horse  in- 
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fested  with  lice?  He  often  breaks  loose 
in  barn,  annoying  other  animals.  He 
continually  scratches  and  rubs  himself, 
particularly  at  the  rump.  The  vermin  on 
him  are  like  a  hog  louse,  but  smaller. 
Have  dusted  him  well  with  lice  powder  ; 
have  also  washed  with  a  strong  solution 
of  creolin,  etc.,  without  permanent  re¬ 
sults.  Hair  is  very  thick  and  fine.  I 
am  afraid  he  will  give  it  to  other  horses 
or  cows.  Have  cleaned  and  whitewashed 
everything.  L.  b.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  Sell  the  cow  to  a  cattle  dealer  and 
let  him  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  her 
value  and  the  probability  of  lameness 
and  other  troubles  returning.  Without 
making  an  examination  we  cannot  decide 
just  what  is  wrong  or  its  seriousness. 
Meanwhile,  apply  pine  tar  to  the  sore  on 
the  foot.  2.  lace  may  be  destroyed  by 
applications  of  a  solution  of  coal  tar 
dip  made  and  used  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  given  by  the  manufacturer,  or  by 
dusting  infected  skin  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  quantities  of  pyrethrum  powder 
and  powdered  tobacco  leaves  and  sul¬ 
phur.  Repeat  application  as  often  as 
found  necessary.  Also  cleanse,  disinfect 
and  whitewash  the  stable.  A.  S.  A. 


Officer  :  “Anybody  here  understand 
a  Ford  car?”  All  of  them  together:  “I 
do,  sir!  I  do!”  “All  right!  You  can 
go  to  the  cookhouse  and  take  turns  crank¬ 
ing  the  ice  cream  freezers!” — New  Y’ork 
World. 


America’s  ForemoSl  TraSlor 


IN  every  new  industry  one  manufacturer 
eventually  becomes  the  leader.  In  the 
tractor  field,  the  Wallis  has  become 
“America’s  Foremost  Tractor.” 

The  Wallis  weighs  1000  to  5000  pounds 
less  than  tractors  designed  to  do  the  same 
work.  It  has  completely  enclosed  gears, 
including  the  final  drive.  It  has  a  motor 
comparable,  in  quality  of  material  and 
workmanship,  with  the  highest  type  aero¬ 
plane  engine — it  keeps  cool.  The  Wallis 
has  high-grade,  strong  steel  in  place  of 
coarse,  heavy  cast  iron.  It  has  all  gears 
drop  forged,  cut  anefchardened. 

J.  I.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS, 


These  features  add  years  to  the  life  of  a 
tractor.  They  make  breakdowns  and  de¬ 
lays  almost  unknown.  They  enable  you 
to  do  30  to  50  percent  more  plowing  per 
gallon  of  fuel  than  with  the  ordinary 
tractor. 

In  short,  the  Wallis  is  America’s  Fore¬ 
most  Tractor  because  of  its  clean-cut 
“thorobred”  appearance ;  because  it  plows 
an  acre  of  ground  at  less  cost  than  any 
other;  and  because,  at  any  kind  of  farm 
work,  it  affords  true  economy. 

Investigate  the  Wallis.  Write  us  for 
name  of  local  Wallis  dealer  and  for  the 
latest  Wallis  catalog. 


Sales  Agents  for 
Wallis  Tractors 


Racine,  Wis. 


1270  Mead  Street 

BRANCHES  AND  DISTRIBUTING  POINTS  AT: 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Great  Falls,  Mont. 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Bloomington,  Ill. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Dallas,  Texas 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
San  Antonio.  Texas 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Richmond,  Va. 

Douglas  Boswell,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Distributor  for  California,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Northern  Idaho 
Canadian  Fairbanks  Morse  Co.,  Ltd..  Winnipeg,  Saskatoon,  and  Calgary,  Distributors  for  Canada 

Distributors  Everywhere 
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Cottonseed  Meal  for  Cows 

In  most  of  the  food  rations  given  I  no¬ 
tice  cottonseed  meal  is  included  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  high  protein  content.  When 
this  was  included  in  the  feed  of  the  cows 
which  furnished  milk  for  our  table  there 
was  a  distinct  disagreeable  flavor  impart¬ 
ed  to  the  milk,  is  there  not  some  equally 
good  substitute  for  this  cottonseed  meal, 
or  to  what  proportion  of  the  whole  ration 
must  this  be  reduced  to  avoid  the  flavor? 

Pennsylvania.  n.  C.  b. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  cottonseed 
meal  could  be  blamed  entirely  for  the 
flavor  in  the  milk  as  suggested.  If  it 
does  not  constitute  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  ration  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced,  and  the  chances  are  that 
there  were  one  or  more  cows  in  your 
herd  that  were  just  going  dry  whose  milk 
was  unsavory  and  tainted  the  entire  pro¬ 
duct.  Oilmeal  or  gluten  meal  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  cottonseed  meal  with 
good  results,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible 
for  you  to  secure  some  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  or  buckwheat  bran  that  would  also 
cheapen  your  mixture. 

The  following  ration,  including  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  buckwheat  middlings,  will 
not  taint  the  milk : 

400  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings, 

400  lbs.  cornmeal  or  hominy, 

300  lbs.  ground  oats, 

200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 

100  lbs.  oilmeal  or  gluten. 

In  addition  to  this  grain  ration,  feed 
silage  and  either  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay, 
basing  the  amount  of  grain  fed  on  the 
amount  of  milk  produced.  Use  1  lb.  of 
the  grain  mixture  for  each  3  or  4  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  daily.  Feed  the  grain  after 
milking,  and  make  sure  that  the  milking 
utensils  are  clean  and  well  sterilized ; 
also  that  there  is  not  one  cow  in  the  herd 
that  for  one  reason  or  another  is  yield¬ 
ing  ropy  or  unclean  milk.  Take  a  sample 
of  milk  from  each  cow  and  put  in  a  corked 
bottle,  let  it  stand  overnight,  then  note 
the  odor,  if  any.  in  the  morning.  Bottle 
the  sample  warm  and  direct  from  the  cow. 

Molasses  for  Pigs 

The  prices  of  all  kinds  of  grain  are 
higher  here  than  ever.  Would  it  be  good 
economy  to  feed  molasses  to  my  pigs? 
What  proportion  of  it  should  be  fed,  if  it 
is  advisable  to  feed  it?  W.  H.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

Blackstrap  or  cane  molasses,  which  is 
used  for  feeding  live  stock,  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  a  carbohydrate  carrier,  with 
only  one  per  cent  of  crude  protein,  5S  per 
cent  of  carbohydrates,  and  no  fat  what¬ 
ever.  One  hundred  pounds  of  blackstrap 
molasses  undiluted  carries  about  75  lbs. 
of  dry  matter,  while  a  ton  of  the  molasses 
will  yield  j  384  lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients, 
as  compared  with  3.714  for  corn,  1.692  for 
hominy,  1,590  for  the  ground  sorghum  and 
1,218  for  wheat  bran.  Before  the  war  it 
could  be  purchased  from  six  to  eight  cents 
per  gallon.  Owing  to  the  extensive  use 
that  was  made  of  molasses  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  alcohol,  the  price  advanced  to 
20  or  25  cents,  which  promptly  withdrew 
this  material  from  economical  use  as  a 
feed.  Two  'nets  stand  out  rather  con¬ 
spicuously  when  feeding  molasses  to  pigs. 
The  material  is  very  laxative  and  very ' 
palatable,  and  the  pigs  must  be  accus¬ 
tomed  to  its  use  gradually.  Its  best  use 
is  reported  when  ground  rye,  ground  oats 
and  cornmeal  are  used  as  a  base  of  the 
ration,  and  in  case  10  per  cent  of  digester 
tankage  is  included,  it  would  be  safe  to 
use  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  the  molas¬ 
ses  after  the  pigs  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  its  use.  At  present  prices,  how¬ 
ever,  molasses  is  rather  expensive  and 
should  be  used  chiefly  as  an  appetizer 
rather  than  ae  a  material  source  of  food 
nutrients.  It  should  be  purchased  in  bar¬ 
rels  rather  than  in  bags,  as  the  mixed 
feeds  made  up  with  molasses  include  weed 
seeds  and  trash  of  every  kind  and  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  chemists  find  qualities  in  them 
that  pigs  and  cows  cannot.  The  molassee 
rations  must  be  fed  promptly  after  being 
mixed,  else  they  will  sour  and  scour  the 
animals  very  profusely. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Feb.  18-21 — Shorthorn  Congress  Show 
and  Sale,  Chicago,  Ill.;  F.  W.  Harding, 
manager. 

March  7— W.  C.  MeGavocli,  Duroc- 
.Terseys.  Mt.  Pulaski,  Hi. 

March  11 — Iowa  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

April  1-12 — Holsteins,  Purebred  T.ive 
Stock  Sales  Co..  Brattleboro.  Vt. 

April  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 

April  37 — John  II.  Fitch,  Angus,  Lake 
City,  Iowa. 


Scene  at  National  Tractor  Demonstration,  Showing  Tractors 
Working  With  Oliver  Plows 


Every  year — at  the  National  Tractor  Demon¬ 
stration — tractors  and  tractor  implements  have  a 
public  opportunity  to  prove  their  merits. 

Prospective  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  in  attendance. 

Tractor  manufacturers  are  especially  anxious 
that  their  products  show  maximum  efficiency. 

They  realize  that  their  success  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  plowing  and  seed  bed  prepara¬ 
tion — that  the  performance  of  the  tractor  is  often 
gauged  entirely  by  these  facts. 

Naturally  they  select  the  tractor  implements 
that  will  work  with  their  tractor  to  the  best 
possible  advantage. 

Actual  test  has  proved  to  them  that  these  imple¬ 
ments  are — Oliver. 

This  increasing  recognition  of  Oliver  by  tractor 
manufacturers  is  best  evidenced  by  the  records  of 
successive  tractor  demonstrations. 

At  the  National  Tractor  Demonstration  in  1913 
there  was  but  one  tractor  that  pulled  an  Oliver 
implement.  On  the  strength  of  that  single  showing, 
and  the  Oliver  organization’s  unequalled  equipment 
for  the  task  in  hand — keeping  pace  with  the  great 
tractor  industry — the  popularity  of  the  Oliver  line 
has  steadily  risen. 

Dominance  was  reached  in  1918  when  85%  of 
the  tractors  at  the  National  Tractor  Demonstration 
at  Salina,  Kansas,  pulled  Oliver  tractor  implements. 

Endorsement  so  unanimous  and  authoritative 
can  admit  of  only  one  verdict :  Oliver  Plows  are 
the  most  advantageous  for  use  with  tractors — and 
the  best  seed  bed  preparation  is  secured  through 
the  use  of  Oliver  tractor  implements. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Chart  showing  number  of  tractors 
pulling  Oliver  implements  at  Na¬ 
tional  Demonstration  1913-1918. 
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Lump  Jaw 

The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat 
ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

Fleming’s  Actinoform 

Sold  for  $2.50  a  bottle  under  a  positive 
guarantee  since  18%  —  your  money  re- 
funded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for 

FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
book  of  197  raven  and  67  illuatrations.  It  ia  FREE. 

i  F  LIMING  BROS.,  Chemist, ,:'.ou  Union  Stock  Yanli.Cbicaga 


Shear  the  Modern  Way 

You  wouldn’t  allow  15%  of  any  crop  to  go  un¬ 
harvested.  So  why  stick  to  old-time  methods  of 
sheep  and  goat  shearing?  Shear  the  modern 
way,  with  a  Stewart  Machine.  There  are  hand 
operated  models  for  small  flocks  and  eugine 
operated  machines  for  larger  ones.  Write  for 
catalog  No.  CO. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  141,  12th  Si.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


W  E  W  III  PAY  Y  O  IT**  y°u  use  **  to.  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
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New  York  Sheep  and  Dogs 

At  the  Patriotic  Sheep  Show  given  in 
Albany,  November  13,  the  following  com¬ 
mittee  were  appointed  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand  of. amending  the  dog  law:  Harry 
Winters,  Albany,  chairman ;  Henry  L. 
Wardwell,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. ; 
Charles  Shepherd,  Batavia,  N.  Y. ;  J.  C. 
Duncan,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. ;  Andrew  Shri¬ 
vel-.  Chester,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y.  These 
were  all  men  who  had  practical  exper¬ 
ience  in  handling  sheep,  ,  and  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  law, 
and  it  was  the  voice  of  the  Patriotic 
Sheep  Show  that  made  them  take  this 
matter  in  hand  and  report  back  at  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  which  was  to  meet  at  Al¬ 
bany  January  15.  with  their  suggestions. 
At  the  enthusiastic  meeting  of  that 
society  quite  a  number  of  wise  amend¬ 
ments  were  offered  and  endorsed  by  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
who  set  aside  a  whole  half  day  of  the 
session  to  the  discussion  of  the  dog  law 
and  its  effectiveness.  This  was  considered 
important  legislation  to  be  acted  upon  at 
the  present  session  of  the  Legislature,  and 
this  committee  was  committed  to  assist 
in  all  ways  possible  to  obtain  a  passage 
of  the  amendments  that  would  remedy 
existing  qualities  in  the  present  law. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  thought  that  it  was  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  dog  law  should  be  better 
enforced,  and  these  amendments  will  be 
referred  to  the  legislative  committee  and 
will  be  backed  by  the  society  in  order  to 
obtain  their  passage. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  re- 
port  of  the  Foods  and  Markets  of  the 
receipts  from  towns  and  cities  printed 
herewith.  You  will  notice  that  the  total 
receipts  from  March  1.  1918,  to  January 
1.  1919,  were  $4S4,992,  and  the  disburse¬ 
ments  for  claims  were  $117,284.  There 
were  also  claims  put  in  that  have  not  yet 
been  paid  of  $110,000.  The  balance  of 
$250.70S,  according  to  the  law.  would  re¬ 
turn  to  the  several  counties  in  proportion 
that  they  had  paid  taxes  on  their  dogs. 

Among  other  amendments,  we  sug- 
gi  sted  a  change  of  taxes,  $2  on  each  dog, 
and  $5  on  each  female.  AVe  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  “pound  of  prevention  is 
worth  more  than  a  cure.”  and  that  dogs 
throughout  the  State  should  he  shut  up 
at  sundown  in  a  comfortable  place,  and 
should  not  be  released  until  one  hour 
after  sunrise  the  following  morning,  and 
then  should  be  given  a  good  breakfast 
before  let  loose,  on  the  theory  that  a 
hungry  dog  is  more  apt  to  chase  sheep 
than  one  that  is  well  taken  care  of. 

You  will  notice  233,000  dogs  ..c.e 
licensed  in  New  York  State,  and  it  was 
found  that  30.000  were  not  licensed. 


damaged,  12,375.  Fowls — Killed,  2,859  ; 
injured,  224.  Hares  or  Rabbits — -Killed, 
428  ;  injured,  4.  Swine — Killed.  59  ;  in¬ 
jured,  5.  Cattle — Killed,  39  ;  injured.  22. 
Goats — Killed,  3.  Guinea  pigs — Killed, 
24.  Horses — Killed,  1. 

HENRY  L.  WARDWELL. 


A  Farm  Flock  of  Sheep 

For  several  years  now  I  have  sent  you 
a  statement  of  the  income  from  a  small 
flock  of  sheep,  well  kept  and  eared  for. 
My  last  statement  appears  in  the  issue  of 
January  26.  1918,'  page  130.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  is  my  investment  and 
income  for  1917-1S.  I  started  into  the 
Winter  Avith  15  bred  eAves.  five  ewe  lambs 
and  one  ram.  Their  valuation  and  ex¬ 
penses  are  as  follows : 

20  ewes  and  oAve  lambs,  $12.50 

each . $250.00 

1  ram,  cost .  17.50 

Winter’s  feed  .  S4.00 

Hired  Summer  pasture .  16.00 

Miscellaneous  expenses .  7.50 

Total  investment  .  $375.00 

The  income  is  176  lbs.  avooI.  $114.40; 

20  lambs  sold,  $250:  total  gross  income, 
$364.40,  or  a  total  gross  income  for  the 

21  head  of  $17.35  each.  Not  all  of  the 
eAves  raised  lambs.  Seventeen  of  the  20 
eAves  raised  the  20  lambs.  One  of  the 
eAve  lambs  raised  a  pair  of  twins.  I  do 
not  breed  the  eAve  lambs,  but  last  Wintel 
the  Winter  Aveather  came  on  so  quick  and 
severe  that  I  Avas  not  able  to  keep  the 
ewe  lambs  separate  from  the  ram  and 
they  Avere  bred. 


E  W- YO  RKER 

Dividing  the  gross  income,  $364.40,  by 
$375,  the  investment  gives  us  97  per  cent 
on  the  investment ;  a  splendid  income ; 
better  than  GoA'ernment  bonds,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  better  than  milking  cows.  At  least 
it  suits  me  better.  During  the  year  1 
lost  three  eAves  (a  heavy  loss).  If  I 
should  count  this  loss  off  my  investment 
would  still  be  S7  per  cent. 

For  this  coming  year  avc  have  17  bred 
eAves,  16  of  them  tAvo,  three  and  four 
year  olds,  of  our  oavu  breeding,  in  fine 
condition.  Their  expense  bill  ought  to 
be  less  than  other  years.  They  have  been 
living  out  of  doors  up  to  now,  January  3, 
with  the  exception  of  one  feed  of  hay  a 
day  since  Christmas.  They  have  had  no 
grain  at  all,  hut  they  will  get  some  just 
as  soon  as  they  need  it.  I  believe  in 
keeping  them  in  strong  condition.  If  we 
had  been  Avise  in  the  Fall  and  had  put  out 
several  acres  of  rye  Ave  would  have  had 
green  feed  until  snotv  came,  as  Avheat  and 
rye  have  made  a  fine  growth.  This  feed 
would  have  cut  doAvn  our  expense  bill  a 
great  deal  more. 

As  regards  care  in  Winter,  Ave  give  no 
more  than  any  other  farmer  can  give 
them.  In  fact,  they  require  less  care, 
and  it  is  much  cleaner  work.  They  run 
in  an  open  yard  in  good  Aveather,  but  we 
have  a  shed  to  shut  them  in  when  it  is 
rainy.  Dry  cold  Aveather  Avill  not  hurt 
them  any,  but  a  cold  rain  that  wets  clean 
through,  Avith  several  days  of  cloudy,  cold 
weather,  is  Avhat  is  harmful  to  them,  espe¬ 
cially  the  open  wool  kind.  We  feed  hay 
in  a  manger  or  rack,  corn  fodder  on  the 
ground,  and  grain  in  a  trough  Avhere  they 
cannot  get  their  feet  in. 

There  ought  to  be  many  more  small 
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flocks  of  sheep  on  farms,  as  they  do  not 
cost  in  money  what- my  statement  says.  I 
have  figured  everything  at  a  marketable 
price.  They  consume  considerable  feed 
that  is  unsalable  and  unmarketable,  and 
turn  it  into  money  through  wool  and  mut¬ 
ton.  I  consider  the  income  I  get  through 
the  sheep  the  easiest  money  I  get  on  the 
farm.  sam’l  iieymann. 

Huron  Co.,  O. 


Shoe  Boil;  Heaves 

1.  What  can  he  done  to  remove  a  shoe 
boil  on  a  20-year-old  saddle  horse?  2. 
What  can  I  use  to  plug  the  heaves  on  a 
14-year-old  mare?  L.  b.  K. 

Netv  York. 

1.  Have  the  shoe  boil  amputated  by  a 
competent  surgeon,  then  treat  as  a  com¬ 
mon  wound.  External  applications  do  no 
good  when  a  shoe  boil  has  become  chronic. 
2.  We  do  not  advise  “plugging”  a  horse 
for  heaves.  That  is  a  dishonest  “g.vp” 
trick  not  to  be  countenanced  by  conscien¬ 
tious  people.  Treatment  for  heaves  often 
lias  been  prescribed  here,  and  advertised 
remedies  also  may  be  used  with  benefit. 

_  A.  S.  A. 

Itching  Skin 

I  have  a  female  Irish  terrier  Avhich  I 
think  must  have  mange,  as  she  is  always 
scratching  and  hair  is  coming  out.  IIoav 
should  I  treat  it?  She  is  one  year  old. 
Will  it  spread  to  children  who  come  in 
daily  contact  Avith  her?  J.  b. 

Noav  Jersey. 

An  examination  should  be  made  to  de¬ 
termine  the  cause  of  irritation,  but  fleas 
are  a  very  likely  cause.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  you  should  have  a  qualified  vet¬ 
erinarian  make  the  necessary  examina¬ 
tion  and  prescribe  appropriate  treatment. 
Meanwhile  keep  the  dog  in  the  basement, 
away  from  the  children,  but  have  him 
take  daily  exercise  out  of  doors.  There  is 
nothing  in  your  description  that  Avould 
enable  us  to  make  a  confident  diagnosis. 

A.  s.  A. 


John  IhenhactorPloi 


Keep  on  Stains? 
GoodWorfe’d 


THE  tractor  plow  that  you  need  must  do  good  work  not  only  when  new,  but  also 
after  long  usage.  It  must  do  good  work  not  only  under  favorable  conditions,  but 
also  under  those  that  fully  test  plow  value.  The  difference  between  a  plow  that 
meets  these  requiremeries  and  one  that  doesn’t  is  mighty  important  to  you  when  the  returns 
from  your  plow  investment  oome  in.  You  will  find  both  requirements  fully  met  by  the 


This  amount  is  levied  as  a  tax  on  dogs 
to  pay  claims  for  merely  killing  of  worth¬ 
less  dogs,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  that  the  whole  amount  should  not 
be  spent  to  enforce  the  la\A\ 

Only  three  inspectors  were  appointed 
last  year,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  each,  and 
as  there  are  62  counties,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  at  least  25  inspectors  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  coming  year. 

Receipts  from  towns  and  cities.  March 
approved  March  1  to  January  1,  1919 

Receipts — March  1  to  July  1,  1918 — 

Amount  Male  Female  Kennel 

$431,706.90  169,191  37,343  122 

Receipts— July  1  to  January  1,  1919 — 

Amount  Male  Female  Kennel 

$53,285.90  21.916  5,471  20 

Total  receipts — March  1  to  January  1,  1919 — 

Amount  Male  Female  Kennel 

$484,992.80  191,107  42,814  142 

Indemnities — Damages  by  dogs.  Claims 
approvedMarch  1  to  January  1,  1919. 
Assessors  report  dogs  264.015. 

Claims,  614 :  amount,  $51,342.95. 
Sheep  or  lambs  killed,  injured  damaged — 
Killed,  1.631;  injured,  823;  damaged, 
5.214.  FoavIs — Killed,  2,261 ;  injured, 
104.  ITares  or  rabbits — Killed,  238;  in¬ 
jured.  3.  S\Alne — Killed.  20;  injured.  2. 
Cattle — Killed,  16;  injured,  11.  Goats — 
Killed,  3.  Guinea  pigs — Killed,  24. 
Horses — Killed,  0. 

Claims,  874;  amount,  $6,941.32.  Sheep 
or  lambs  killed,  injured,  damaged — Killed, 
2.322;  injured,  1.233;  damaged,  7.161. 
Fowls — Killed,  598;  injured,  120.  Hares 
or  rabbits — Killed,  190;  injured,  1. 
Swine — Killed,  39;  injured.  3.  Cattle — 
Killed,  23;  injured.  11.  Goats — Killed, 
0.  Guinea  pigs — Killed,  0.  Horses — 
Killed.  1. 

Total — Claims,  1,488;  amount,  $117,- 
284.27.  Sheep  or  lambs  killed,  injured, 
damaged — Killed,  3,953;  injured,  2,056; 


JOHNfeDEERE 

TRACTOR  PLOW 


Equipped  With  Genuine  John 
Deere  Bottoms — the  kind  that  have  an 
established,  world-wide  reputation  for 
good  scouring,  thorough  seed-bed  mak¬ 
ing  and  long  wear.  You  can  get  the 
shape  and  type  suited  to  your  soil. 

Holds  to  Its  Work  At 
Uniform  Depth — It  is  locked  into  the 
ground  at  uniform  plowing  depth  through 
the  action  of  the  power  lift.  And  here’s 
another  mighty  important  feature  assur¬ 
ing  the  John  Deere’s  good  work — the 
land  wheel  is  set  back,  balancing  the 
weight  of  the  plow  over  all  three  wheels, 
just  as  on  your  sulky  or  gang  plow. 
Makes  plow  run  steady  and  assures  plow¬ 
ing  at  uniform  depth  in  uneven  ground. 

Quick  Detachable  Shares  —  Strong  and 
close-fitting.  Loosen  one  nut  to  remove 
the  share.  Tighten  the  same  nut  and 
the  share  is  on  tight.  It  stays  tight. 


ExtraStrong  Construction— Extra  heavy 
beams  of  special  John  Deere  steel.  We 
guarantee  them  not  to  bend  or  break. 
Heavy  beam  braces,  long-lapped  and 
securely  joined  to  beam  with  heavy  bolts 
and  lock  washers. 

High  and  Level  Power  Lift — Lifting  mech¬ 
anism  is  simple,  strong  and  positive.  Parts 
move  only  when  plow  is  being  lifted  or 
lowered — no  unnecessary  wear. 

Three  Sizes — Two-bottom,  three-bottom 
and  four-bottom.  One  of  the  sizes  suits 
your  tractor.  And,  remember,  the  adjust¬ 
able  hitch  adapts  the  plow  for  use  with 
any  standard  tractor. 

Farmers  Everywhere  are  making  sure 
of  continued  good  plow  service  behind 
their  tractor  by  getting  John  Deere  Trac¬ 
tor  Plows.  You  can’t  afford  to  get  less 
than  that  behind  your  tractor. 

Write  Today  for  full  information. 


Get  Acquainted  With  the 
John  Deere  Complete  Line 


Let  us  send  you  free  our  big  156-page 
book,  “Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them.”  Full  of  valuable 
farming  information.  A  book  to  which 
you  will  often  refer.  Worth  dollars. 
Tells  all  about  the  complete  lineof  John 
Deere  machines  listed  below. 


Binders; 

Grain 
Corn 
Buggies 
Corn  Sliellers 
Cultivators: 
Alfalfa 
Walking 
Riding 
Two-Row 
Feed  Mills 
Grain  Drills 
Grain  Elevators 
Harrows: 

Disc 

Drag 

Spring  Tooth 
Hay  Loaders 


Hay  Presses 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Stackers 
Listers 

Manure  Spreaders 
Mowers 
Planters : 

Corn 

Cotton 

Plows: 

Walking 
Wheel 
Tractor 
Stalk  Cutters 
Wagons 
Farm  Engines 
Farm  Tractors 


To  get  this  valuable  book,  state  the 
implements  in  which  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  and  ASK  FOR  PACKAGE  T-2dl. 


■,.r  :  • 


JOHN  DEERE 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


TH£  TRAM  MARK  OF  QUALITY 
MAM  F AMOKS  ST  COOO  MPURCMTV 


Moline,  Illinois 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 
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$3.25  per  100  lbs.  Producing  points  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  report  buck¬ 
wheat  as  selling  from  $3.25  to  $3.50  per 
100  lbs.  Buckwheat  flour  at  New  York 
NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  30,  1019.  wholesales  $5.50  to  $6. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here: 

milk  Prices. 

New  York,  for  February,  $3.54  per  100 
lbs.,  equivalent  to  7.52  cents  per  quart 
for,  three  per  eeut  milk,  with  an  additional 
4c  per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  extra  butterfat,  at  points  150  miles 
from  city. 

BUTTER. 


The  heavy  drop  has  continued,  top 
grades  now  wholsaling  20c  under  the 
recent  high  mark.  The  present  outlook 
i*  for  further  declines,  interior  markets 
being  weak. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

@ 

48 

Good  to  Choice  . 

(& 

46 

Lower  Grades . 

40 

Dairy,  best  . 

4$ 

Common  to  good  . 

@ 

14 

Packing  Stock . 

@ 

35 

Process  . 

@ 

44 

CHEESE. 

Business  here  is  very  light,  and  thus 
far  prices  not  much  affected  by  the  drop 
in  butter.  Stocks  ou  hand  are  not  large 
and  very  little  effort  made  to  force  sales. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportunities 
of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popula¬ 


tion  : 

Butter — Best  prints  . 58  to  62c 

Tub,  choice  . 54  to  56c 

Medium  to  good . 50  to  53c 

Cheese  . 40  to  43c 

Eggs — Best  nearby  . 75  to  80c 

(lathered,  good  to  choice.... 65  to  70c 

Potatoes,  lb . 3  to  4c 

Cabbage,  head  . 10  to  12c 

Lettuce,  head  . 10  to  12c 

Onions,  lb .  5  to  7c 

Dressed  fowls,  lb . 40  to  45c 

Chickens,  lb . 48  to  50c 

Turkeys,  lb . 45  to  50c 

Leg  of  lamb,  lb . 40  to  48c 

Apples,  doz . 30  to  60c 


Toledo  Seed  Market 

Cash  clover  seed  is  reported  wholesal¬ 
ing  at  $24.85  per  bn.,  and  $24  for  March 
delivery.  Timothy,  bu..  $4.90:  alsike, 
$19.50. 


Whole  Milk,  oiri,  fancy  . 17  38 

Good  to  choice .  35'-_,@  36 

Lower  grades .  32  @  34 

New  Make  .  32  @  35 

Ski  ms,  best .  27  @  28 

Fair  to  good .  18  @  24 


EGGS. 

The  market  is  decidedly  firm,  as  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  both  gathered  and  nearby  has 
been  worked  down. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  70  @  71 

Medium  to  good . 63  @  6!) 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  64  @  65 

Common  to  good .  66  @  62 

Gathered,  best,  white .  68  @  69 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  58  @  63 

Lower  grades .  45  @  52 

Storage .  35  @  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  9  56  @16  50 

Balls  .  8  00  @11  00 

Cows  .  . .  4  &5  @10  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  15  00  @17  00 

Culls . 10  00  @13  00 

Hogs . 16  00  @18  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  6  50  @  8  50 

Lambs  . 14  00  -<fl6  50 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice .  ...  21  @  22 

Common  to  good . .  16  @  20 

Cork  .  ;i6  @  20 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . ...... 1000  @!5ou 


LIVE  TOULTRY. 

Business  light.  Sales  are  reported  at: 
Fowls,  29  to  32c ;  chickens,  27  to  29c ; 
roosters,  22c ;  turkeys,  30  to  35c ;  ducks. 
35  to  38c;  geese,  26  to  2Sc. 

GUESSED  POULTRY. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  creamery  prints.  50  to  52c;  tub. 
choice,  47  to  48c:  packing  stock.  35  to 
40c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  choice,  70  to  72c;  gathered, 
best,  (il  to  62c;  lower  grades,  55  to  57c. 
live  Poultry. 

Fowls,  28  to  30c;  chickens,  26  to  28c; 
roosters,  20  *0  21c;  ducks,  32  to  38c; 
guineas,  pair,  75c  to  $1. 

PRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  44  to  45c;  chickens.  32  to 
34c;  fowls,  28  to  30c;  roosters,  27c; 
ducks,  38  to  40c;  squabs,  doz.,  $6  to 
$8.25. 

eruits. 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4  to  $7.50;  cranberries, 
bid.  $15  to  $22;  strawberries,  qt.,  40  to 
60c. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes.  No.  1.  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.50;  %- 
bu.  bkt..  50  to  75c;  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.75;  cabbage,  ton.  $20  to  $25; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $2. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  No.  1.  $31  to  $32;  No.  2.  $29  to 
$•*0;  No.  3,  $25  to  $26:  clover  mixed. 
$25  to  $30.  Straw,  rye.  $14  to  $15  ;  oat 
and  wheat,  $11.50  to  $12.50. 


The  market  is  very  slow,  owing  to  the 
coarse  quality  of  so  much  of  the  stock- 
received,  which  is  not  worth  storing  if 
storage  space  were  available. 


Turkeys,  best .  43  @  44 

Medium  to  good .  30  @  42 

Chickens  choice  lb . . .  42  @  43 

Fair  to  Good .  32  @  40 

Fowls .  27  @  33 

Capons  .  40  @  50 

Roosters .  24  @  25 

Ducks . 35  @  40 

Geese,  .  28  @  33 

Squabs,  doz  . 2011  @10  00 

Rabbits,  pair .  10  @  40 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . looo  @12  00 

Pea .  s  75  @  9  25 

Medium  ..  .  8  00  @9  25 

Red  Kidney . 1150  @13  oO 

White  Kidney . 13  50  @13  75 

Yellow  Eye .  8  75  @9  00 

Lima.  Call  Torn  I  a . . . 1 1  00  @11  50 

ERUITS. 

Apples -Baldwin,  bbl .  6  00  @8  00 

York  Imperial  .  ..  6  00  @  8  00 

Ben  Davis  .  5  00  &  6  50 

King  .  6  00  @  8  00 

Greenlug  .  5  00  @  7  50 

Spy  .  6  00  a  8  50 

Pears.  KielTer.  bbl .  5  no  @  s  00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 15  00  @24  00 

Strawberries,  qt  .  ....  30  @  60 


VEGETABLES. 


old  potatoes  are  slightly  lower.  The 
weather  has  been  so  mild  that  cars  could 
be  loaded  and  shipments  made  iu  almost 
all  sections  without  the  difficulties  usually 
encountered.  Old  cabbage  is  lower.  New 
from  the  South  is  in  quite  free  supply, 
wholesaling  around  $1.50  per  half  barrel. 


Potatoes— L.  1  ,  bbl . 

Stute,  180  1  bs.  . 

, . .  3  75 

Maine,  180  lbs  . 

. .  4  00 

Virginia,  late  crop,  bbl _ 

..  2  50 

Bermuda,  bbl  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  ton . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

.  1  00 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

..  1*50 

String  Beaus  bu . 

. .  2  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 

.  .  .  .  .  . 

. .  1  50 

Kgg  Plants,  bu . 

. 

. .  3  00 

Spinach,  bbl  . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

...... 

..  1  00 

. 

. .  1  25 

Parsnips,  bbl  . 

Salsify.  100  bunches . 

Kale,  bbl  . 

Chicory,  bbl . 

®  5  mi 
@  4  00 

@  4  50 
@  3  50 
@  8  00 
@  2  75 
@  2  50 
@  2  25 
@25  00 
@  4  00 
@  4  00 
<P  6  50 
@  2  50 
@  5  50 
@  3  00 
@  1  75 
@  2  00 
@  5  00 
@2  50 
@  0  00 


IIAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . S3  00  @34  00 

No.  2 . 30  00  @32  00 

No.  3  . 20  00  @28  00 

Clover  mixed . 26  00  @3100 

Straw,  llye.  . .  . 15  mi  @16  00 


GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets : 
New  York,  $2.37%;  Chicago,  $2.23;  St. 
I  amis,  $2.21.  No.  3  Yellow  corn  at  New 
York,  66c;  rye,  $1.60;  not  much  sale  for 
York,  66c;  rye,  160;  not  much  sale  for 
buckwheat  grain  here,  nominally  $3  to 


MAINE  IIAY'  MARKET. 

Loose,  delivered  to  shipping  points,  816 
to  $1  n  :  baled.  $18  to  $20. 


Government  Crop  Report 

BEANS. 

The  dry  bean  crop  of  the  six  principal 
States,  New  York,  Michigan,  Colorado. 

Mexico,  Arizona  and  California,  was 
17,733.000  bushels.  Commercial  stocks  ou 
hand  .Tan.  1.  as  reported  to  Bureau  of 
Markets,  were  7.571.385  bushels,  com¬ 
pared  with  4.376,224  a  year  ago. 

Beans  started  the  season  considerably 
below  the  price  level  of  the  year  before 
and  markets  have  continued  weak. 
Sacked,  recleaned  white  stock  has  sold  to 
rhe  jobbing  trade  in  consuming  markets 
at  a  range  of  $9  to  $10  per  cwt..  com¬ 
pared  with  $13.50  to  $15.50  last  season. 
Prices  paid  to  growers  for  bulk  white 
stock  have  ranged  from  $6  to  $8  per  cwt.. 
compared  with  $12  to  $14  the  season  be¬ 
fore.  and  Western  Pintos  in  bulk  have  av¬ 
eraged  about  $1  to  $2  lower  this  season, 
or  $5  to  $7.25  to  growers,  compared  with 
$6  to  $8  the  season  before.  Prices  to 
growers  in  Michigan  have  ranged  higher 
than  iu  the  New  York  bean  section  this 
season  owing  largely  to  weather  condition 
during  harvest.  Prices  in  all  producing 
sections  are  now  $1.50  to  $2  below  this 
season’s  early  levels  and  somewhat  small¬ 
er  declines  have  occurred  in  the  jobbing 
markets.  Sacked,  recleaned  white  stock 
in  leading  markets  ranges  from  $9  to  $10 
per  cwt..  compared  with  early  prices  of 
$10.25  to  $11.25.  Last  season  sales  of 
this  stock  to  jobbers  ranged  mostly  at 
$13  to  $15.  Limas  and  Pintos  are  selling 
about  $1  below  the  high  point  of  the  sea¬ 
son. 

POTATOES. 

The  crop  in  the  13  principal  States. 
Maine,  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio, 
Michigan.  Wisconsin.  Minnesota.  North 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Montana.  Colorado, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  was  338.027  car¬ 
loads  of  700  bushels  each.  The  quantity 
remaining  in  growers’  hands  Jan.  1  was 
138.896  cars. 

After  tlie  usual  declines  from  opening 
prices,  the  fluctuations  have  not  been  ex¬ 
treme.  The  high  and  low  prices  of  the 
season  for  jobbing  sales  in  all  sections 
were  only  50c  to  75c  apart.  Low  points 
were  reached  iu  December  with  a  jobbing 
range  of  $1.60  to  $2.35  for  No.  1  sacked 
white  stock,  and  high  points  during  the 
January  rise  to  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Last  sea¬ 
son’s  top  was  reached  in  October  at  $2.50 
to  83.  and  declines  proceeded  slowly  until 
low  point  was  reached  in  March  at  $1.25 
to  $1.75.  Present  average  prices  are  not 
far  from  those  of  a  year  ago  iu  most  parts 
of  the  country. 


Quick  Detachable  Water  Bowls  for  Cows 

.1  Your  oows  can  go  without  feed  a  great  deal  longer 
han  without  water.  87%  of  the  cow’s  milk  is  water. 
Lack  of  sufficient  water  is  just  as  sure  to  reduce  milk 
yield  as  lack  of  proper  feeding.  Louden  Individual  Water 
Bowls  insure  cows  all  the  water  they  need,  day  or  night 
without  bother  to  you-eliminate  all  Iabor_no  heating 
water  in  winter,  no  trough  or  manger  watering  in  summer. 

Note  These  Special  Louden  Features: 

Extreme  simplicity  characterizes  the  Louden  Bowl.which  makes  it 
trouble-proof  m  operation-has  no  set  screws  to  rust!  no  collar  con¬ 
nection  requiring  accurate  adjustment,  no  supporting  lever  to  re- 
pas?T  .Operates  automatically-  water  flows  only  whife  cow  drinks 
Easily  installed  in  any  barn,  no  special  plumbing  n^essa™ 

Rj7ooe,  v?T  Sterilizing.  Simply  raise  nose  piece 
inside  or  bowl  and  bowl  lifts  off,  yet  cows  can  not  budge  it.  Can  be 
removed,  sterilized  and  replaced  in  a  minute. 

Our  224-Page  Catalog  Sent  Postpaid 

I  Tj11s  m  a^OU«V^e-  louden  Water  Bowl;  also  shows  the  full  line  of 
Louden  Money  Making  Equipment  including  Stalls  and  Stanchions 
Feed  and  Litter  Carriers.  Animal  Pens  of  all  kinds.  Hay  Unloading 
Tools  Power  Hoists  Barn  and  Ca.age  Door  Hungers.  Cupolas 
Xn  R»  n  rpf  EverRh‘ng  fe,r  the  Ba™-  Write  for  it?  also  for  LouJ 
imoAut."’  “No' “C“'  “  b"i'<1 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2628  Court  Street  (Established/ 867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branches:  St.  Paul.  Minn.  Albany.  N.Y.  Chicago.  Ill 


You  Build 

or  Remodel  Your  Barn 

remember,  we  have  one  of 
the  greatest  expert  barn 
planning  organizations  In 
America,  which  is  at  your 
service  without  charge, 
for  suggestions  and  pre-’ 
liminary  plans.  All  we 
need  is  information  as  to 
what  you  have  in  mind, 
number  and  kind  of  stock 
you  wish  to  house.  Our 
suggestions  meet  your 
needs  and  save  you  trou¬ 
ble  and  money. 

You  also  need  Louden 
Barn  Plan  Book  — not  a 
catalog.  112  pages  with 
barn  building  information 
on  every  page.  74  barns, 
chapters  on  co  nerete  work, 
drainage,  ventilation,  floor 
and  roof  construction. 
Sent  postpaid — no  charge 
or  obligation.  Write  for  it. 


fool  breakers 


“They  occupy  valuable  land,  foster  growth  of 
weeds,  reduce  the  selling  price  of  a  farm,  shelter 
pests  and  prevent  the  efficient  use  of  modem 
machinery.  Blasting  is  a  means  of  rapid 
clearing,”  says  U.  S.  Farmers’  Bulletin  974, 
August  1918. 

Clear  your  land  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder — The 
Original  Farm  Powder.  It  is  safe,  economical, 
efficient  and  made  especially  for  stump  blasting, 
tree-bed  blasting,  subsoiling,  etc. 

“This  morning,”  writes  Victor  M.  Shaw, 
Cranbury,  N.J.,  “I  tried  my  hand  at  blasting 
stumps  for  the  first  time.  I  had  no  trouble 
removing  the  stumps  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder 
after  seeing  just  how  to  do  it  in  the  book 
‘Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.’  ” 


The  coupon  (or  a  postal  mentioning  this 
paper)  will  bring  the  120-page  book  “Better 
Farming,”  which  Mr.  Shaw  found  so  helpful. 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO. 

I  Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  "Better  Farming  with  Atlas 
Powder.”  1  am  interested  in  explosii 
the  purpose  before  which  I  mark  "X. 

ID  Stump  Blasting 
□  Boulder  Blasting 

IO  Subsoil  Blasting 
Q  Tree  Planting 

IO  Ditch  Digging 
O  Road  Making 

I  Name _ _ _ 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del.  I  Address 

Dealers  everywhere.  Magazine  stocks  near  you.  m 


M as  Farm  Fbwde c 


The  Safest  Explosive. 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 
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Unthrifty  Calf 

A  Holstein  calf,  dropped  about  Dec. 
1,  refuses  to  eat  alone,  but  sucks  well 
when  one  feeds  it  with  the  finger.  It 
does  not  .seem  to  do  well  with  calf  meal 
and  separator  skim-milk.  What  ration 
can  we  feed  to  fatten  it  for  the  butcher? 
Calf  was  small  when  dropped,  and  .also 
scours  when  it  eats  all  the  calf  meal,  but 
not  seriously.  f.  e.  m. 

Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

I  am  afraid  you  have  a  losing  propo¬ 
sition  keeping  this  calf  so  long  for  fat¬ 
tening  purposes.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  have  let  it  sucked  its  mother 
until  it  was  four  or  five  weeks  old,  and 
then  sold  it  for  veal.  If  it  is  in  fair 
condition  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to 
let  it  go  now.  You  can  make  a  home¬ 
made  calf  meal  out  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  cornmeal.  linseed  oil  meal,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  dried  blood.  Feed  about  six 
ounces  three  times  a  day  in  three  or  four 
pounds  of  warm  water,  or  better  yet, 
warm  skim-milk.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
to  teach  the  calf  to  drink,  although  some 
of  them  are  so  obstinate  as  to  have  to 

undergo  a  semi-starvation  process  first. 

H.  F.  J. 


to  corn  fodder  at  noon  time.  Feed  about 
15  pounds  of  beets  per  head,  each  night 
and  morning,  depending  on  amount  on 
hand.  You  should  try  to  make  beets 
last  through  Winter,  even  if  you  have  to 
feed  only  10  or  15  pounds  once  a  day. 
You  will  need  to  buy  protein  feeds  only 
to  balance  this  roughage  where  you  have 
corn  and  oats.  Make  ration  100  lbs. 
cornmeal.  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal  and  100  lbs.  oilmeal.  Add 
one  pound  of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
feed.  H.  F.  J. 


Oats  and  Buckwheat  for  Cows 

Are  ground  oats  and  buckwheat. _  half 
and  half,  good  feed  for  dairy  cows?  If 
so,  about  how  much  at  a  feed?  G.  N. 

New  York. 

Ground  oats  and  buckwheat  are  good 
feeds  for  the  dairy  cow,  but  they  should 
be  mixed  with  other  feeds  to  make  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  The  other  feeds  to  use 
would  be  determined  by  the  kind  of  rough- 
age  available.  If  your  roughage  is  mixed 
hay.  mix  200  lbs.  ground  oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat  (half  and  half),  100  lbs.  linseed 
oilmeal,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  100  lbs. 
gluten  feed.  Add  1  lb.  salt  to  each  100 
lbs.  feed.  Feed  1  lb.  mixture  to  each  3% 
lbs.  milk  produced  daily.  A  cow  giving 
30  lbs.  per  day  would  need  S  to  10  lbs. 
grain.  H.  F.  J. 

Milk  Ration 

Will  you  advise  as  to  a  ration  for  milk? 
We  have  30  cows ;  mixed  hay  and  silage. 
I  also  have  a  mill  and  do  my  own  grind¬ 
ing.  How  much  oats,  wheat,  barley  and 
peas  should  I  use  to  get  best  results? 
What  other  stuff  would  you  purchase  to 
make  a  balanced  ration?  I  wish  to  buy 
as  little  as  possible,  as  millers  in  this 
section  only  pay  $1.50  for  wheat,  it.  m. 

New  York. 

Grind  your  oats,  wheat  and  barley  and 
mix  equal  parts  by  weight.  If  you  have 
enough  peas  grind  them  and  use  two 
parts  by  weight,  with  the  oats,  wheat  and 
barley ;  any  amount  can  be  used,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  amount  of  peas  on  hand.  You 
will  need  to  buy  some  protein,  since  your 
roughage  and  grain  on  hand  are  low  in 
this  nutrient.  I  should  make  the  ration 
300  pounds  of  the  oats,  wheat,  barley  and 
pea  mixture,  200  pounds  cottonseed  meal 
and  100  pounds  linseed  meal.  Add  one 
pound  coarse  fine  salt  to  each  100  pounds 
feed  when  mixing  up  ration.  H.  F.  J. 

Improving  Ration  for  Milch  Cows 

Would  you  give  me  a  balanced  i-ation 
for  cows?'  At  present  I  feed  Red-top 
hay,  Timothy,  both  very  poor.  For  grain 
I  give  four  cows  from  20  to  22  pounds 
a  day  of  the  following  mixture:  Crushed 
oats  and  bran  equal  parts,  and  about  half 
that  amount  of  mixed  feed.  I  thought 
of  using  equal  parts  of  crushed  oats, 
bran  and  gluten  instead  of  the  mixed 
feed.  I  give  about  two  bushels  of  roots 
twice  a  day.  I  have  started  on  the  silo, 
but  they  do  not  take  very  well  to  it  as 
vet.  One  of  the  cows  is  to  come  in  fresh 
March  4,  one  about  the  middle  of  March, 
one  came  in  fresh  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  fourth  came  in  fresh  in  mid¬ 
summer.  At  present  the  four  give  about 
30  to  32  quarts  per  day.  Is  that  a  good 
percentage  for  the  feed  I  use?  w.  o.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

Considering  the  grain  ration  you  are 
using  your  cows  are  doing  very  well  in¬ 
deed.  ‘  Feed  all  the  hay  the  cows  will 
clean  up  three  times  a  day  and  about  30 
pounds  of  silage  per  head  per  day.  Make 
the  grain  ration  100  lbs.  crushed  oats, 
100  lbs.  bran.  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
100  lb'  linseed  oil  meal  and  100  lbs. 
gluten  reed.  Add  one  pound  of  salt  to 
each  100  lbs.  of  feed  when  mixing  it  up. 
Your  present  grain  ration  lacks  the  neces¬ 
sary  protein  supplied  in  the  feeds  I  have 
added.  Feed  grain  at  the  rate  of  a  pound 
to  1 %  to  two  quarts  of  milk  produced 
daily.  -  11  •  F.  J. 

Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  dairy  ration? 
Roughage  consists  of  mixed  hay  and  corn 
fodder ;  mangel  beets.  Grain  consists  of 
corn  and  oats.  Cake  meal  costs  $3.15 
per  cwt.  and  bran  nearly  as  much. 

Dresher,  Pa.  e.  ic. 

Feed  all  the  mixed  hay  cows  will  clean 
up  night  and  morning,  and  give  access 


Ration  Lacks  Protein 

My  hay  is  mixed ;  no  silage ;  not  much 
clover.  Grain,  two  parts  oats,  one  part 
bran,  one  part  oilmeal.  Is  that,  as  good 
dairy  feed  for  milch  cows  as  a  mixed  feed 
with  22  per  cent  protein  ?  o.  l. 

Ohio. 

Your  grain  ration  is  lacking  in  protein, 
and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  give  as 
good  results  as  a  ration  containing  22  per¬ 
cent-  protein.  If  you  add  100  lbs.  of  glu¬ 
ten  feed  and  150  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal 
to  your  present  mixture  it  will  be  greatly 
improved.  n.  F.  J. 

Rations  for  Cows,  Calves  and  Pigs 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  cows?  I 
have  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat.  I 
have  a  small  feed  chopper  which  is  run  by 
power,  and  would  like  to  know  in  what 
.proportion  to  mix  my  grains  to  get  the 
best  results  for  producing  milk  ;  also  for 
three  heifer  calves  and  10-weeks-old  pigs. 
I  have  cornstalks  and  shredder,  Timothy 
hav  with  a  light  percentage  of  clover 


mixed.  Is  oat  chaff  any  good  for  cows? 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.  u.  M.  P. 

There  is  little  nourishment  for  cows  in 
oat  chaff.  Feed  hay  twice  a  day  and 
stover  once,  giving  what  the  cows  will 
clean  up.  You  will  need  to  buy  some  high 
protein  feeds,  as  your  roughage  and  grain 
feeds  on  hand  are  low  in  this  nutrient. 
Make  grain  ration  for  cows  two  parts 
corn,  wheat,  oat.,  and  buckwheat  ground 
together  in  any  combination  you  wish, 
and  two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part 
oilmeal  and  one  part,  gluten  feed.  Add  a 
pound  of  salt  to  each  100  pounds  of  feed. 

For  the  calves  make  the  grain  ration 
equal  parts  ground  corn,  wheat  and  oats. 

For  pigs  make  ration  70  pounds  corn, 
wheat  and  oats  ground  together  in  equal 
portions.  20  pounds  oilmeal  and  10  pounds 
tankage.  11  •  F.  J. 

Feeding  Calf  Without  Milk 

I  am  raising  a  purebred  heifer  calf, 
and  am  finding  it  difficult  to  have  enough 
milk  for  my  family,  and  also  skim-milk 
for  the  calf.  The  calf  is  now  about  3% 
months  old ;  have  been  giving  lier  skim- 
milk  morning  and  night,  and  whole  oats 
with  a  little  bran  at  noon.  This  is  my 
first  experience  in  raising  a  calf,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  much  she  should  have 
grown  in  this  time,  but  other  people  have 
told  me  she  is  growing  nicely.  Can  I 
“graduate”  from  the  skim-milk  to  some¬ 
thing  that  will  be  equally  as  good  for 
her?  s.  t.  I,. 

A  calf  that  is  kept  in  good  growing 
condition  should  gain  one  to  1.5  pounds 
daily  I  presume  with  your  treatment 
youi-  calf  has  doubtless  made  this  gain. 
The  calf  can  get  along  nicely  without, 
skim-milk.  Either  buy  one  of  tbe  ready¬ 
made  calf  meals,  or  better  yet.  mix  up  a 
meal  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  linseed 
oil  meal,  hominy  feed,  middlings  and  dried 
blood.  Each  night  and  morning  give  a 
half  pound  of  this  feed  in  about  three 
quarts  of  warm  water.  Make  dry  grain 


February  8,  1919 

one  part  by  weight  of  ground  oats  and 
hominy  feed  and  one-lmlf  part  linseed  oil 
meal.  Feed  a  little  at  noon  time.  Give 
calf  all  water  it  wants  and  plenty  of  hay. 

II.  F.  ,T. 


Dairy  Ration  Without  Silage 

I  wish  to  get  a  balanced  ration  for 
milking  cows,  using  as  a  base  the  food  we 
can  raise  to  best  advantage  on  farm. 
Hay  is  cut  when  in  bloom  and  contains 
clover,  mostly  Alsike.  Can  also  success¬ 
fully  raise  rutabagas  and  carrots.  Oats 
and  buckwheat  are  best  grain  for  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  would  be  ground  for  feed.  I  do 
not  mention  silage  corn,  for  although 
some  milkmen  near  Kane  have  silos  the 
corn  they  grow  is  never  mature  or  has 
any  grain  on.  We  do  grow  a  little  eight- 
rowed  flint,  corn  for  chicken  feed,  but  corn 
is  not  a  paying  crop  because  of  climate 
and  elevation,  2.000  feet.  K.  o.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

Feed  all  the  hay  the  cows  will  clean  up. 
Give  about  25  lbs.  of  roots  daily,  say  15 
lbs.  rutabagas  and  10  lbs.  of  carrots. 
Make  grain  ration  three  parts,  by  weight, 
of  ground  oats  and  buckwheat,  one  part 
gluten  feed,  one  part  cottonseed  meal  and 
one  part,  oilmeal.  Add  a  pound  of  salt  to 
each  100  lbs.  of  feed.  n.  F.  J. 


Feeding  Milch  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  the  best  formula  for 
milch  cows?  I  have  in  stock  good  hay, 
mixed  clover  and  Timothy  ;  corn  and  cob 
chop,  silage,  cottonseed  meal.  W.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

Feed  30  to  40  pounds  silage  per  head 
per  day  and  all  the  mixed  hay  cows  will 
clean  iip.  Make  grain  ration  one  part 
wheat  bran,  one  part  corn  and  cob  meal, 
two  parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  glu¬ 
ten  feed  and  one  part  linseed  oil  meal. 
Add  one  pound  coarse  fine  salt  to  each 
300  pounds  of  feed  in  mixing  up  ration. 

IT.  F.  J. 
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Good  Plowing,  Yes — 

Operate  on  Cheap  Fuel 


GOOD  work  and  plenty  of  it, 
whether  plowing,  disking,  har¬ 
vesting  or  belt  work,  is  the  rule  where  an 
International  or  Titan  kerosene  tractor 

is  used.  With  it  you  can  plow  as  deep  as  you 
want  to,  as  fast  as  good  plowing  can  be  done,  do 
any  other  farm  power  work,  do  as  much  and  as 
good  work  during  the  last  hour  of  the  season  as 
during  the  first,  and  know  that  you  are  saving 
money  at  every  turn  of  the  flywheel. 

Work  With  All  Farm  Machines 

The  steadiness  and  dependability  of  Interna¬ 
tional  or  Titan  tractors  are  due,  not  to  chance, 
but  to  skill  and  experience.  We  know  farm  ma¬ 
chines,  having  marketed  them  for  close  to 
88  years.  We  know  the  work  you  expect  your 
machines  to  do  and  for  twelve  years  have  been 
selling  tractors  designed  and  built  to  furnish  use¬ 
ful,  economical  power  for  that  work.  One  or 
another  of  our  tractors  will  draw  or  drive  any 
farm  power  machine  you  have,  requiring  power 
up  to  15-H.P.  draw  bar  or  30-H.  P.  on  the  belt, 
and  do  good  work  with  it. 


All  tractors  of  the  same  size  use  about  the  same 
amount  of  fuel.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  use  1000 
gallons  in  a  season.  International  and  Titan 
tractors  operate  on  common  coal  oil,  which  costs 
about  half  as  much  as  gasoline.  Even  if  our 
tractors  were  superior  in  no  other  way,  the  fuel 
saving  would  make  it  worth  while  to  own  an 
International. 

Tractor  Service 

Every  tractor  owner  needs  service  at  one  time 
or  another.  When  that  time  comes  our  Service 
Organization  of  89  branch  houses  and  thousands 
of  dealers  responds  quickly.  Think  what  it  may 
mean  to  you  in  a  rush  season  to  get  a  repair  part 
or  have  an  adjustment  attended  to  within  a  few 
hours.  Every  International  or  Titan  tractor  owner 
who  needs  service  gets  it  without  unnecessary 
delay  or  trouble. 

Our  tractors  are  made  in  three  sizes,  8-16,  10-20 
and  15-30-h.  p.  All  operate  on  kerosene,  or  an¬ 
other  oil  fuel  down  to  39°  Baume.  We  will  send 
catalogues  with  full  information  about  tractors 
or  any  other  machines  in  the  list  below.  Write 
and  tell  us  which  machines  you  are  interested  in. 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 

Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows  Cultivators 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime  Sowers 


The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Haying  Machines  Belt  Machines-Cont.  Daisr  Equipment 


Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes 
and  Tedders 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Combination  Sweep  Rakes 
and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Corn  Shelters  Threshers 
Hay  Presses 
Stone  Burr  Mills 


Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 


Cream  Separators 
(Hand) 

Cream  Separators 
(Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attach 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters  . 

Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  . 

Binder  I  wine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 
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AILING  ANIMALS 


of  so-called 

o.  A.  At. 


Black  Teeth 

Will  you  give  a  description 
black  teeth  in  hoes  ? 

Nova  Scotia. 

Many  little  pigs  have  black  teeth  and 
such  teeth  are  entirely  harmless.  The 
cause  is  unknown,  but  when  pies  that, 
have  such  teeth  fail  to  thrive,  or  sicken 
and  die.  it  is  certain  that  the  teeth  are 
not  the  cause. _ g. 

Itching  Skin 

I  have  two  heavy  draft  horses.  For 
the  last  six  months  the  one  horse  seems 
to  have  small  bunches,  about  the  size  of 
a  man’s  small  finger  tip,  in  back  of  the 
shoulders  and  along  the  spine  to  the  hips, 
but  still  seems  to  itch  all  over,  and  when 
in  the  stable  he  is  rubbing  his  sides,  etc 

a]J  th^Utime-  nntil  tll('  hair  is  all  rubbed 
olt.  When  I  clean  him  off  he  seems  to 
brace  himself  and  set  his  teeth.  lie 
seems  to  be  getting  worse,  and  now  the 
other  horse  is  beginning.  I  work  them 
every  day,  and  feed  them  four  quarts 
oats,  one  quart  bran,  one  quart  corn. 
Would  you  tell  me  what  you  think  is  the 
matter?  j,  k. 

New  York. 

Eczema  causes  such  symptoms,  but  is 
a  dietetic  trouble  and  not  contagious.  As 
the  other  horse  is  becoming  similarly  af¬ 
fected  the  disease  may  prove  to  be  para¬ 
sitic  mange,  which  is  contagious,  but  a 
qualified  veterinarian  should  be  employed 
to  make  diagnosis.  Meanwhile  cut  the 
grain  feed  down  a  third  and  reduce  it 
farther  if  the  trouble  persists  and  is  not 
mange.  Mix  a  tablespoonful  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  in  tin*  feed  once  daily  and 
bathe  the  affected  parts  with  soft  water 
containing  half  an  ounce  of  granular 
hyposulphite  soda  and  20  grains  of  men¬ 
thol  per  pint.  If  it  is  mange  the  veter¬ 
inarian  will  prescribe  treatment  after 
having  the  horse  clipped.  a.  S.  A. 

Restless  Heifer 

I  have  a  heifer,  freshened  last  April 
she  gives  rich  milk,  has  a  good  appetite, 
drinks  about  three  quarts  of  water  every 
day.  I  feed  her  oat  straw,  mixed  hay. 
clover  and  some  Alfalfa,  and  carrots.  I 
do  not  give  her  any  grain,  as  she  was  not 
used  to  it  before  I  got  her.  She  will 
freshen  again  coming  February.  She 
seems  all  right  except  that  she  throws 
everything  under  herself  as  bedding.  Is 
there  anything  that  will  prevent  this  bad 
habit?  a  it 

Aevv  lork. 

Allow  the  heifer  a  box  stall  or  shed 
when  in  the  stable,  but  let  her  run  out 
daily  to  a  rack  filled  with  bright  oat 
straw,  corn  fodder  or  hay.  and  also  allow 
free  access  to  rock  salt.  Better  feed  her 
some  ground  oats,  barley,  wheat  bran  and 
oil  meal,  or  some  such  mixture  of  meals, 
as  she  is  not  fully  fed  at  present. 

February  Litter 

I  have  a  sow  to  farrow  in  the  middle 
of  February.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
handle  the  litter  at  that  time  of  year?  I 
have  been  told  by  farmers  that  pigs  born 
when  the  weather  is  too  cold  for  them  to 
exercise  outdoors  are  very  apt  to  get 
“thumps"  and  die.  I  contemplated  hav¬ 
ing  her  in  a  box  stall,  and  letting  them 
exercise  on  the  barn  door  if  the  weather 
should  be  severe.  h.  W.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

It  would  be  best  to  have  the  sow  far¬ 
row  in  a  stove  heated  room,  otherwise 
the  pigs  may  die  of  chill.  If  you  cannot 
manage  this  make  the  box  stall  as  snug 
as  you  can  and  put  in  plenty  of  clean 
bedding.  1'ut  a  scantling  on  the  walls  of 
the  box  stall,  at  a  distance  of  10  inches 
from  the  door  and  wall,  to  serve  as  a 
crupper  for  the  pigs  so  that  they  will  not 
be  smothered  by  the  sow.  As  soon  as  the 
pigs  are  strong  and  lively  they  may  be 
allowed  exercise  on  a  barn  door  and  later 
may  run  out  doors  on  fine  days.  Over¬ 
feeding  and  lack  of  exercise  cause  thumps, 
but  these  causes  easily  are  avoidable. 


Why  Feed  Horses  Hay  Before  Grain? 

Would  you  tell  me  the  advantage  of 
feeding  hay  to  horses  before  the  grain? 
I  understand  it  is  better  for  them,  but  do 
not  know  why.  C.  h.  s. 

Theoretically  the  practice  should  be  to 
allow  a  horse  drinking  water  drst.  then 
hay  and  then  grain.  The  reasons  are 
that  water  largely  passes  through  the 
stomach  and  small  intestine  to  the  drst 
large  intestine  (cecum),  that  hay  is  not 
digested  in  the  stomach  and  that  grain 
largely  digested,  or  prepared  for  assimi¬ 
lation,  in  the  stomach.  The  stomach  of 
the  horse  is  small,  holding  about  three 
and  one-half  gallons,  and  is  intended  to 
care  for  concentrates.  Ilay  remains  only 
a  short  time  in  the  stomach,  or  should  do 
so.  while  grain  stays  there  until  liqueded 
into  chyme.  In  nature  horses  drink  any 
time  they  feel  thirsty,  affd  that  is  the  best 
plan.  In  practice  it  is  well  to  allow  a 
little  water  when  a  horse  comes  in  hot 
and  tired,  then  feed  a  pound  or  two  of 
hay  while  cooling  oil',  then  allow  water 
and  then  the  grain  ration.  Or  water  may 
he  allowed  an  hour  or  two  after  feeding. 
The  most  of  the  hay  should  be  fed  at 
night,  two  hours  or  so  after  grain  has 
been  eaten.  ITay  largely  *is  digested  in 
the  large  intestine  (cecum  and  colon) 
after  passing  through  some  70  feet  of 
I  -'"'1  small  intestines.  a.  S.  A. 


its 
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radiator  is  so  vitally  important  that 
A  it  deserves  the  careful  thought  of  any 
buyer  of  a  farm  tractor. 

The  radiator  is  the  significant  part  of  the  cooling 
system  that  safeguards  the  motor  and  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  development  of  full,  dependable  engine 
power.  A  good  radiator  is  an  assurance  of  steady 
work— of  getting  the  job  done  on  time.  A  bad  radi¬ 
ator  is  source  of  constant  trouble  and  costly  delays. 

Know  something  about  the  radiator  on  the  tractor 
you  buy.  If  it  is  a  SPIREX  Cooling  System,  it  is 
backed  by  a  record  of  use  on  the  majority  of  the 
best  tractors  built.  The  SPIREX  is  a  radiator  of 
remarkably  rugged,  leak-proof  construction,  of  one- 
half  the  weight  and  twice  the  cooling  capacity  of 
any  other  radiator  built  for  the  same  service. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  this 
subject,  write  for  our  booklet  about  radiators, 

MODINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


Foot  Sizes: 

5,  7.  10  and  IS  gellon 


Light  in 
weight. 

Easiest 
to  han¬ 
dle.  Best 
churning 

results.  This  all-steel  chum 
cannot  soak  up  moisture  and  is  easy 
to  clean  and  keep  sanitary  because  it 
is  made  of  drawn  steel  heavily  tinned 
and  soldered  smooth.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  See  them  at  your  dealer’s 
and  write  for  Circular  S8. 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co. 

Maker*  of  Sturgis  Guaranteed 
C opacity  Milk  Cans 

Chicago  Illinois 

New  York  Office  and  Warehouse,  30  Church  St. 


Come  To  Headquarters 
For  Selected  Quality 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

( >YYL  Brand,  41%  Protein 
L)0\  E  Brand,  38  j  z %  Protein 
JAY  Brand,  36%  Protein 

CAR  LOTS 

Quick  or  Deferred  Shipments 

F.  W.  BRODE  &  CO. 

W  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


. ""minimiiminiimiimin . . . . . . . 

|  The  Best  of  Tankage  I 

I  1*  "®'le  *°°  eno,i  m  feeding  hogs  these  days.  1 
|  it  pays  to  get  every  pound  possible-ami  a  I 
§  Eooti,  clean,  tankage  goes  a  long  wav  toward  s 

|  . J 

I  Ideal  Digester  Tankage  I 

I  is  made  from  the  best  of  meat  scraps.  careful-  2 
I  ly  sterilized  under  steam  pressure.  Sold  with 
I  tuouey  back  guarantee  if  not  satisfied.  Prices 
|  teeding  directions,  etc.,  free  on  request. 

|  We  also  make  “  Ideal  Meat 
s  Scraps"  best  for  increased  egg 
|  production  in  winter.  Write 
I  for  prices,  etc. 

IDEAL 

RENDERING  CO. 

North  Wales, 

Pa. 

*  sniiimiiuiiiiiiuiiiMuiuiiiiiiiiuiiitiiiHuitiiiuiiiiiiiiuiuiimmmuiumiii 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

USED  BY  THE 

U.  S.  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

Used  By 

RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP 
COMPANIES 

Used  by  Manufacturers  of 

CARS,  AUTOMOBILES, 
CARRIAGES 

There  are  actually  several  million  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  are  continually  using 
Whiling-Adams  Brushes. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING -J.  I.  ADAMS  CO. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  lOSYearssuid 
the  Largest  in  the  World 


^  Upward 

i/hneAlctm,  ,1 

FULLY  _Jfi 

GUARANTEED 

_  _  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  Solid  Proposition  toaend  new,  well 
made,  easy  running.  perfect  skimming 
separator  for $1!!. 95.  Skims  warm  or 
cold  milk;  heavy  or  light  cream.  Dif¬ 
ferent  from  picture,  which  shows  lar¬ 
ger  capacity  machines.  See  our  plan  of 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel  easi  ly  cleaned. 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment  <. 
plan.  Hoes  tern  orders  Jilled  from  i 
western  points,  L 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR 
Box  4075  Balnbridge 


-SA£L 


Closet 


t  ,  _  The  original 

chemical  closet.  More 
comfortable,  healthful,  conveni¬ 
ent.  Takes  t  he  place  of  all  outdoor 
toilets,  where  germs  breed.  Be 
ready  for  the  long,  cold  winter. 
Have  a  warm,  sanitary,  comfort, 
able,  odorless  toilet  right  in  the 
house  anywhere  you  want.  it.  Don't 
go  put  In  the  cold.  A  boon  to 
invalids. 

GUARANTEED  ODORLESS 

The  germs  are  killed  bv  a 
chemical  in  water  in  the 
container.  Empty  once  a 
mouth  as  easy  as  ashes. 
Closet  guaranteed.  Thirty 
days’  trial.  Ask  for  catalog 
and  price. 

ROWf  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 

10202  6th  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ask  about  Ro  -  San  Washatand- 
aut  and  Cold  Running  Water 
Without  lMambiag, 


p  A  DM  LAMP  OR  ,JL 

M  11  lantern 


Oives  400 -Can d lb  Power 

Abundance  of  bright.  clear,  soft, 
steady  light— restful  to  eyes.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Agents  Wanted.  All  - 
or  spare  time.  Outfit  free.  Exclu-  / 
give  territory.  Write  for  prices  and!  Hi 
FREE  catalog.  Sold  at  wholesale  in  ,  tail  ■  ||! 
_  open  territory-  csBll  Hi 

AKRON  GAS  IAMP  CO..  662  GAS  B1DC..  AKRON.  OHIO 


9  CORDS  IN  IO  HOURS 


weighs 
only  45 
lbs. 


BV  OXE  MAX.  It’s  KIXG  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Send  lor  FllKK  catalog  No.  Bok  showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

raiding  Sawing  Machine  Co..  161  West  Harrison  St,  Chicago. UL 


U7it>n  you  write  advertisers  mention 
1  he  Rural  blew-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  •  •  . 
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LIBERTY-MARVEL 
OilBuinm^  BROODER 


Blue  Flame  Wickless 
Oil  Heated  Colony  Brooder 

Automatic  Regulation 

The  Liberty  Marvel  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  existing  coal 
crisis. 

Change  Y our  Coal 
Burner  Into  a 
Liberty  Oil  Brooder 

Big 
saving 
in 

operating 
\  expense, 
i  Brooding 
50 
1  to 
1000 
chicks 

for  less  than  6c  per  dayl  Perfect  satis* 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send 
for  circular  on  "Scientific  Brooding. 

Liberty  Move  to.  miad.ii.Ma,  m 


30 Bays’  }*  Free  Trial 


HILL  COLONY 
and  MAGIC 
BROODERS 


S  Noted  for 
q  u  a  1  i  t  y 
and  e  f  f i * 

- - ciency; 

self-regulating;  gas-proof;  maintain  an 
even  temperature  of  heat;  fires  never 
go  out.  We  guarantee  them  and  will 
cheerfully'  refund  the  money  after  thirty 
days’  trial,  if  they'  do  not  do  all  we  claim. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CA  TAT, OGEE 

United  Brooder  Co.,  ff.SST.f7: 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

“LADY  VICTORY” 

4  1918  CHAMPION  ^ 

Lay*  304  Eggs  per  year 
In  Egg  Competition 


TheExtraEggs 

will  soon  pay  for  one  of  these 

Automatic 

Self- 


Heating 

Poultry 
Fountains 
and  Heaters 

Keeps  water  at  the 
right  temDcntture 
day  and  night  in  the 
coldest  weather  and 


or  write  for  Circular 


r  _ 

■  IWO'  Agents  tan  mine  Big  Money.  Write  tor  Offor. 

■  c^^^OROMWORKS^^^SARAllACJIICHIO^ 


f  roaairss  less  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Made  of  Galvan 
1  izod  Steel.  A  lonsr  felt  want  supplied.  Every  Hen-House 
needs  one.  Price  of  1  Heater  and  2  irallon  Automatic  moun¬ 
tain  complete  $1.76.  Order  JNOVV  c 
£Jo.  R  ana  testimonials 


S  J  Q  Buys  140-Eggi 

9  If  Champion 

ll/BelleCitylncubatorl 


,  T 

Over 
740,00* 

I  Users 

Prize  Winning  Model — Ilot- Water,  Copper 
Tank,  Double  Walls  Fibre  Board,  Belf  Regulated, 
Thermometer  Holder,  Nursery.  With  $5. £ 5 Hot- 
Water  140 -Chick  Brooder  —  Both  only  $15.95. 

Freight  Prepaid  Towards  Express 
With  this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  my 
Guido  Book  for  setting  up  and  operating  you 
are  sure  of  success.— My  Special  Offers  pro- 
■ —  vide  ways  to  earn  extra 

money.  Save  time — Order 
Now.  or  write  for  Free 
'catalog,  "Hatching  Facts” 

_  —It  tells  all— Jim  Rohan, Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  incubator 

Bust  Construction 

Simplest  to  Operate 

\  60— 100— 150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.,  NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


1CA  EGG  INCUBATOR 
ltf  U  CHICK  BROODER 

r$i4'- 


S.  C.  W.  Leghrns  Wh  ite  Wyndtte  s 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

“World’s  Champion  Layers” 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 

Lady  Victory,  our  S.  C.W.Legliorn  hen,  wins  High¬ 
est  Honors  in  American  Egg  Laying  Contes.,  at 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Average  25  eggs  per  month 
during  coldest  yVinter known  tor 98 years.  1-  lgureout 
for  yourself  how  layers  like  these  will  increase  your 
profits.  Together  with  her  four  sisters,  her  pen  laid 
1133  eggs, winning  three  silver  cups  and  high  honors. 

Oar  entry  of  five  Wyandotte  hens  in  the  preceding  North 
American  Egg  Laying  Competition,  won  hirst  Prize  and 
Three  Silver  Cups.  These  hens  laid  1165  eggs,  having  these 
high  individual  records:  294-267-221-220  eggs.  Contest  under 

KOurThamMoCn  Wyandotte  hen  “l-ibeJ$ 

fngh.^tHo'ff^lal9  V^yand1otteClWemord^3tHerSsister'Taid*267 
eggs,  winning  third  prise  and  cup  against  600  competitors. 
Merely  another  proof  of  our  success  in  breeding  200-cgg 

1  P»2i  .Xh.8TXrd8?ln'"class.N.  A.  Contest,  five 

h":tssr*  4rrno£  °ver  200eRBs  pcr  hen- 

Highest  official  Rod  Record  known 


HATCHING  EGGS 
FINE  COCKERELS 
BABY  CHICKS 
BREEDING  STOCK 

Write  today  for 
copy  of  *  ‘The 
Story  of  the  200- 
Egg  Hen,”  con¬ 
taining  pictures  of 
onr  competition  winners, 
plans  of  trapnest.  feeding 
formulas  and  other  val¬ 
uable  information  that 
will  increase  your  egg  yield. 
Price  10c,  deducted  ’rom  your 
first  order. 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Mbs! 

Profitable 

Poultry 

Known 


THE  HENYARD 


Breeds  at  Laying  Contests 

In  the  egg-laying  contests  why  are  not 
some  others  of  the  popular  breeds  includ¬ 
ed  ;  also,  why  not  use  the  same  number  of 
pens  of  each  breed?  A.  J.  M. 

California. 

All  these  breeds  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  represented  at  these  con¬ 
tests.  Some  are  not  claimed  to  be  heavy 
egg  producers.  They  are  meat-makers 
chiefly,  and  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to 
compare  them  with  special  layers.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  plan  is  to  proportion  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pens  of  each  breed  to  correspond 
roughly  with  the  number  of  hens  repre¬ 
senting  each  breed  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 


February  8,  1919 

a  Profitable  Returns 

-  '  FROM 

Chickens  and  Rabbits 

A  Back  Yard  flock  will  add  dollars  to  your  in- 
come  and  the  luxury  ol*  fresh  ckks  for  your  family. 
But  you  need  the  expert  help  ot  the  P  ultry  Item 
as  your  safe  guide.  75c.  a  year;  2  years  $1.00; 
4  months  trial,  25c. 

Good  Poultry  and  Rabbit  Books 

Town  Lot  Poultry  Keeping.  Book 
revised  and  enlarged.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated,  50c.  With  Item  1  yr.  Si. 

(Flexible  binding $1.00.)  Rabbit 
Culture  and  Standard,  best 
book  on  rabbits,  132  pages  illus¬ 
trates  ami  describes  all  varieties, 

50c.  With  Poultry  Item  big  « 
monthly,  *1.00,  Fine  flexible  binding,  $1.00. 

Where  the  Rooster  Crows  the  Item  Goes 

The  Poultry  Item,  Box  25,  SellersvUle,  Pa. 
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BABY  CHICKS  and 
HATCHING  EGGS 

from 

Park  &  Tilford’s 

Laurelton  Farms,  Lakewood,  N.J. 

Suburban  dwellers  should  keep  poultry 
to  cut  the  high  cost  of  living.  Table 
waste  would  partially  feed  the  birds. 
A  small  investment,  in  Laurelton  Farms 
Large  Type  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  will  give  quick  returns.  We 
are  placing  before  our  customers  and 
the  public  all  the  advantages  that 
years  of  experience  and  careful  breed¬ 
ing  can  offer.  Years  of  trapnesting 
and  breeding  tinder  the  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  recognized  experts  have  built 
up  for  the  Laurelton  Farms  the  largest 
and  most  vigorous  strain  of  Heavy 
Egg-Laying S. O.  White  Leghorns.  Our 
breeding  females  weigh  four  pounds 
and  upwards,  and  were  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  Large,  Marketable  White  Eggs 
for  Park  &  Tilford  Stores  in  New  York. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and 
in  placing  your  orders  several  weeks 
in  advance  you  may  select  your  date 
of  shipment. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Lakewood  ::  ::  New  Jersey 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov-  - 
ered  with  asbestos  and  gal- . 
vanized  iron;  has  tnplej 
walls, copper  tank, nurs-, 

I  cry.  eartz  tenter,  thermometer,  rend,  tol 

I  use.  80  DAYS’  TRIAL — money  back  if  I _ 

I  not  O.K.  Write  fot  FREE  Catalog  Now. 

I  Ironclad  Incubator  Co, Box  101  Raclns,WI»^ 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
s->me  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some- 
•imes  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
,  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage, 
'i  lat  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con- 
c!  isive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 


rrro  For  Hatching  and 
Lull!)  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured, 
carefully  mated  farm  raised  birds,  se¬ 
lected  for  their  prolific  laying  quali¬ 
ties  and  vigor.  We  can  supply  eggs  in 
any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  mat¬ 
ings  of.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Kocks 
and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from 
Single  CombWhite  Leghorns;  in  limit¬ 
ed  quantities  from  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Kocks. 

Write  for  Price  List 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  CROTON,  CONN. 


Tankage  for  Hens;  Cleaning  Eggs 

1.  Is  tankage  containing  45  per  cent 
protein  a  practical  substitute  for  beef 
scrap?  Above  tankage  costs  locally  $3.90 
per  cwt. ;  beef  scrap  is  $5.15,  45  per  cent 
protein.  2.  What  is  the  best  method  for 
cleaning  eggs?  Is  there  any  egg-cleaning 
apparatus  being  manufactured? 

Zion,  N.  J.  e.  w.  P. 

1.  I  have  never  used  this  product  as  a 
food  for  poultry,  aud  would  not  expect 
that  it  would  be  a  good  feed  for  them  to 
take  the  place  of  beef  scrap  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  manufactured  out  of  all  kinds 
of  slaughter-house  waste,  including  pork, 
which  is  not  a  proper  feed  for  poultry. 
Beef  scrap  is  supposed  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  entirely  from  beef,  therefore  its 
superior  value  for  poultry  is  apparent. 

2.  There  is  no  machine  on  the  market 

for  cleaning  eggs  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn.  Of  course  the  best  way 
is  to  keep  the  eggs  clean,  but  slightly 
soiled  eggs  may  be  cleaned  by  simply 
wiping  them  off  with  a  damp  cloth,  while 
if  very  dirty  or  stained  it  is  necessary 
to  use  some  of  the  washing  powders  on 
the  market.  For  some  stains  I  have 
found  that  vinegar  will  remove  them 
quickly.  Whatever  method  is  used  for 
cleaning,  the  eggs  should  be  wiped  dry 
and  packed  dry.  If  the  eggs  are  allowed 
to  remain  wet  after  cleaning  and  packed 
in  that  condition  they  will  present  a  very 
untidy  appearance.  C.  S.  G. 


Cockerels 
Baby  Chicks 

EflflS  borns^llft. 

Hods.  B.  P. 
Rocks,  W.Wyandottes. 
Trapnesteil,  farm 
range  heavy  laying 
stock  thntwillmultlply 
your  poultry  prottts. 
Illustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 
Galeu  Farms, 

Box  100  Clyde,  N,  Y. 


Get  Started  Right  With  Heavy  Layers 
UghtBrahmas-WhiteLeghoms 

Tom  Barron’s  English  Strain 

Book  Your  Orders  Now  for  Hatching  Eggs. 

$1.50  Setting  12  $10  Per  100 

BREEDERS  FOR  SALE  Write  Your  Wants 

BETTERKIND  POULTRY  FARM,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

Tom  Barrons  Leghorns 

We  offer  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  from  some  of 
the  best  egg-laying  blood  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
Our  free  circular  gives  prices,  descriptions,  etc. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa, 


KNIGHT’S  Blue  Ribbon  Strain 


PEDIGREED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Have  made  Records  at  Stores.  Egg*  and  Chicks  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  O.  G.  KNIGHT,  liridgetou,  U.  I* 


“rchBaby  Chix 

(S.C.  Red  and 
Barron  Leghorn) 

Raise  Early  Broilers  this 
year  and  make  money. 
You  can’t  go  wrong  on 
our  Chix, 

Price  List  ready 


FerrisWhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnesled  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
ami  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee 
result  Catalog  gives  prices;  describesstock.  tells  all 
about  oar  farm  ami  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  yonr  copy  now— it  is 
free.  ggoRGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


Winter-hatched  Chicks 

I  wish  to  say  in  reply  to  It.  It.  Hannas’ 
article  on  page  73  I  bad  some  experience 
five  years  ago  on  a  plant  in  Oswego  Go., 
N.  Y.,  which  I  had  charge  of  at  that 
time,  in  hatching  about  900  chicks  in 
January  and  February.  The  owners  of 
the  plant  were  expecting  that  these  chicks 
would  begin  laying  in  the  late  Summer 
after  the  hens  had  begun  to  molt  and  be¬ 
fore  the  main  batch  of  pullets  began  to 
lay.  We  found  in  the  first  place  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  eggs  was  high  at  that  season, 
the  fertility  was  low.  and  the  hatch- 
ability  still  lower,  and  the  chicks  hatched 
were  ’  not  as  sfrong  as  Spring-hatched 
chicks,  because  it  is  out  of  the  natural 
season  for  incubation,  and  the  germ  in 
the  egg  is  never  as  strong  when  the  hens 
are  confined  in  Winter  quarters. 

The  expense  of  brooding  was  very  high, 
because  it  took  more  fuel  to  keep  the 
chicks  comfortable  during  the  cold 
weather,  and  they  required  heat  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  April-hatched  chicks  do. 
It  is  very  hard  to  keep  the  chicks  from 
getting  leg  weakness,  because  they  have 
to  be  confined  in  the  brooder  house  most 
of  the  time.  While  sprouted  oats  or 
sliced  mangels  and  bone  meal  will  help, 
it  will  not  entirely  take  the  place  of  get¬ 
ting  the  chicks  out  ou  the  ground.  The 
mortality  was  therefore  heavier  than  in 
the  Spring  hatches. 

When  they  came  to  laying  the  returns 
were  very  disappointing.  While  some  of 
them  did  well,  most  of  them  laid  only  a 
short  time  before  going  into  the  molt. 
While  it  is  true  that  we  got  a  fancy 
price  for  our  early  broilers,  it  was  the 
only  redeeming  feature,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

As  to  using  these  early-hatched  pullets 
for  breeding  the  following  Spring,  the  re¬ 
sults  would  be  fatal  to  anyone  trying  to 
build  up  a  strain  of  heavy  layers,  and 
that  should  be  the  goal  of  every  poultry 
keeper,  because  the  breeding  pen  should 
consist  only  of  hens  that  had  made  a  good 
showing  for  at  least  one  year,  and 
headed  by  a  vigorous  male,  the  dam  of 
which  should  have  equally  as  good  a 
record,  if  not  better,  because  the  heavy 
layer  transmits  her  laying  qualities 
through  her  sons  more  than  through  her 
daughters.  e.  R.  stone. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  A.-Y. — Remember  that  Mr.  Hannas 
wrote  from  Central  New  Jersey — a  point 
200  miles  or  more  south  of  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y. 


QUEENSBURY  LEGHORNS 

(Barron  Foundation)  «... 

Trap  nested  winter  layers  that  are'hnteh- 
t-d  right,  raised  right  and  sold  at  reason- 
able  prices.  Dependable  utility  birds  that 
aio  guaranteed  to  please  you.  COCKERELS, 
HATCHING  EGGS.  BABY  CHICKS.  Write  to-day. 


al  < 
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QUEENSBURY  FARMS  Toms  River,  N.J. 


Single  CombWhite  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  LAYERS 

3  000  Breeders  oil  free  Farm  Range.  Now  Rooking  orders 
for  Baby  Chicks,  1919  delivery.  Get  your  orders  in  early 
for  March  and  April  Delivery  as  there  will  be  a  great 
shortage  of  baby  chicks  for  1919.  200  choice  breeding 
Cocks  and  cockerels®  $8  each  while  they'  last.  (  n*.  rree. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  76,  lMensuiit  Valley  ,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chixs 

from  our  breeding  stock,  including  Tom  Barron 
strain.  All  farm  raised  on  free  range.  Utility  bred 
chicks,  perfectly  batched,  easy  to  raise  and  started 
riL’ht.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Booking  orders  Cir¬ 
cular  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


Wyckoll  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  best  eggs,  direct  from  bis  Grandviewfarm  last 
spring.  Price,  $4.50  to  $7 .50.  Shipped  O.O.  D.,  *ub- 
joet  to  approval.  Also  booking  orders  for  oggs  and 
chicks.  Straight  Wyckoff  strain  (also  my  strain). 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  (’an  give  best  of  reference. 
SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  ROY  S.  RIDER,  Prop..  Billston  Sp»,  N.Y. 

S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


DAY -OLI)  OH IX 
2,000  Itrocdinjr  Ilenu 


SUNNY 
CREST 

20.000  Eerjr  capacity  incubators.  M  SUGGESTION  "—Buy  wliero 
your  order  will  be  tilled  aud  avoid  disappointment.  Let 
us  book  you  early  for  eggs  and  chix.  Send  throe  coute 
for  1019  catalogue.  81  NN¥  ORB8TCO.,  Inc.,  Kn»t  Aurora, N.Y. 

Utility  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy. laying  strain;  line  bred  for  the  last 
eleven  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting,  size 
and  vigor.  Day-oicl  chicks  ami  hatching  eggs 

for  sale.  Circular  on  request. 

lt  GOA  D  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  llllls.  N.Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strain* 
ami  contest  record*.  E  C  a  S  produced 
every  day  In  year.  Great  values.  Guar- 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspection 
invited.  Custom  hatching. 

Phoyie  Plaintboro  629 

Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  &oHn^mdJcr«.rN°5: 


Day 

for  sale.  Circuit 

> 

BABY 

$20  per  100 

CHICKS 

After  March  21 

$16  per  100 


Park’s  Strain  B.  R.  Day-Old  Chix 

from  line  utility  free  range  grown  stock.  Mar.  X?c.; 
April,  1 8c.  Also  good  utility  W.  ltoek  and  b.  C.  R. 
I  Reds,  22c.  Parcel  po»t  prepaid.  Hatches  weekly. 
MAPLES  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  R.  F-  D.,  Telford  Pa. 

Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns  r&‘Sr.»r 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  In  tlie 
country  Eggs— chicks.  Write  for  circular.  WILLOW 
BI100K  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H  Bulkley.  Prop  .  Odessa,  N  Y. 

White  Wyandoltes “  Ytra"'™ AS 

Standard  Bred  Egg  Machines.  A  few  cockerels  for 
sale;  also  eggs  tor  hatching.  Quality  better  than 
ever.  Prices  the  same,  i.  e.  810  per  hundred;  *6 
per  50:  82  per  setting.  Get  your  orders  booked 
early  »s  demand  always  exceeds  supply.  _ 

K,  R.  |  NRKRIIILL.'  Olil  Orchard  Firm,"  Ponrhke,prf«,tl.T 

S.C.R  I.Reds  Pullets/  8  Utility 

LARGE.  DA K K  COLOR, CLEAR  UNDERGO  >t*. 

Mrs.  I’,  L  Hardaway,  lttw.K’c.iim  avy. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Other  Live  Stock  Advertiaementa  See 
Page  233 
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HORSES 


FIRST-CLASS  CANADIAN  5R£D  FARM  TEAM 

FOR  SALE— Mare  and  Gelding.  Color  Bay, 
weight  2,600.  age  6  and  7  years.  Absolutely  sound 
in  wind  and  limb;  safe  for  woman  to  handle; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  with  halters  and 

blankets,  $475.00;  selling  only  to  replace  with  heavier 

draught.  TERMS  CASH.  Do  not  communicate  unless  you  mean  business. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  New  York 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


One  Pair  Percheron  Mares 

half  sisters  well  matched:  comine  8  years  old: 
weignt,  3,200  Ib».j  sound  and  true.  One  of  the  best 
farm  teams  in  Western  New  York.  These  mares 
have  been  bred  to  a  1,900  lb.  Percheron,  and  are 
gua  ran  teedto  be  in  foal.  First  check  of  $600  takes 
’  *»  » il  deliver  them  a  reasonable  distance. 
*  ernon  R.  Latter,  R.  D.  24,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

Kentucky  Jacks  and  Horses 

Big  bone,  Kentucky,  Mammoth  Jacks,  Percheron 
mai es.  mules,  easy  riding  saddle  horses.  Liberty 
bonds  taken.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

The  Cook  Farms.  -  Lexington,  Ky. 

50  Head  Shetland  AN1>  TA«OKU  ponies  an 

new  price  lists. 


an(*  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
FRED  STEWART,  Espyville,  Pa. 

Shetland  Ponips-HflRTZELLBR0S“ 

hTrH  iA  J  ymCO  Sehrini.  Ohio.  Oldest 

nerd  m  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U  S. 

r 
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PILLINGS^- 
PON 
TOOLS 


Double  the  Weight 
FromtheSameFeed 

wZl't  »nd  So  great  has  been  the  de¬ 
double  the  mand  for  these  practical, 
price  per  lb.  j  .  . 

ready  -  to  -  use  caponizmg 
tools  that  most  dealers  exhausted 
their  stocks.  The  fact  that  the  Pilling 
factory  was  working  1  00%  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  orders  for  surgical  instru¬ 
ments  prevented  us  from  refilling 
their  shelves. 

But  next  Spring  ice  shall  be  able  to 
supply  dealers  who  order  early.  Get 
your  order  in  now — any  poultryman  with 
Pilling  caponizing  tools  and  our  complete 
illustrated  •  instructions  can  make  each  dol¬ 
lar's  worth  of  feed  produce  four  times  as 
many  dollars  as  with  roosters.  Capon 
Book  FREE. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

p  .  iqi  i  America’s  Pioneer  Maker  of 

C.SI.  I O  I  Caponizing  Tools 


IS.  C.  R.  I.  Reas 

Vibert trapnested  stock.  Cockerels,  $5  and  88.  Hatching 
Eggs.  $12  per  100:  S35for300.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Crsryville,  N.T. 

White  Rock  Cockerels  %% 

Cnieks,  820  per  100.  A.  C.  SCOPIKM),  Green  Haven,  N.  Y. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  White  Leghorns,  Pullets  and  Cocker¬ 
els.  Prices  reasonable.  FUKEST  FAltM,  Rocknway,  N.  J. 


Light  Brahmas  Only  $3  selected  Eggs,  is— $2-  $b- 

100-89.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  NOUFOl.k,  CONN. 

Hatchino  Ftnr?  and  ;>-lb.  Cockerels.  Missouri  con- 
naibiiiiig  eggs  test-winning  Barron  strain  S. 
White  Leghorns.  Trap-nested  mothers  averaged 
25  eggs  during  coldest  months.  Everything  guar¬ 
anteed.  Birds  S3  up.  NELSON  DEWEY,  Middleport,  N  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Result  of  12  years  breeding  to  produce  tho  best  in 
genuine  egg  producers.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks.  Choice  breeding 
cockerels  at  rifcnf  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Semi 

for  circular.  GLENWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  John  H. Weed, Vineland,  N.  J. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Bred  to  lay  large  eggs.  Pay-old  chicks  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Brices,  delivered  by  Parcel  Post  or  Ex¬ 
press:  Chicks,  in  lots  of  25.  $5.  Chicks,  in  lots  of 
100,  $18.  Eggs,  ten  cents  each,  any  quantity. 

MKAUO'V  ftltOOK  Hint,  .  Gllbertsvlll.,  Pennsylvania 

One  Customer  Reports 

”  Bost  layers  I  ever  owned,  and  I  have  been 
at  it  over  40  years.  Our  White  Wyandottcs 
Paid  net  Profit  over  $5  each  at  Storrs." 

R.  W.  Stevens,  -  Stillwater,  N  Y. 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

l<!  Prije  Winners  it  N  Y.  Stale  Fair  and  Rochester.  2d  et  Utica  in  1919 

Heavy  egg-la.ving  strain,  bred  for  9  years.  Prices  of 
cockerels  ranging  from  $8  to  $10. Utility  pens, $  LO. 
Booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  Utility.  15  for 
$1.50;  100  for  *8.  Quality  guaranteed.  Circular 
and  Mating  List  for  stamp.  Waller  V  Olney,  Naples,  N  Y. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stock  in  ir  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Pen  tow].  I’ranos  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  (-ieese.  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  ami  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


fHIX 


White  Ley  Dnnw,  Reel,  T^i  /T  f  v 
Wyandotte*  Ancona*  r  I  .1  ,  K 
Pekin  &  It  ur  •  -w  Ducks  AJ  VJ  V_A 

A  breeding  farm  net  a  bio  hatchery" 


“After  travelling  2,000  miles  your  egg*  jave 
80  per  cent  batch — betlor  results  than  I  ob¬ 
tained  rrntn  the  eyys  of  9ve  other  breeder..  ” 
— tt.  L.  Rash.  Purple  Sprlnys.  Alberta.  Can 
“From  my  order  of  1.800  eggs  I  hatched 
1.480  perfect  chicks.  After  six  weeks  all  but 
100  are  ellve  “ — Coffman  Slionk  Denbigh  Va 


J 


American  Poultiy  Almanac  los  FREK  H„„ 

we  breed  the  300-egg  hen  Plain  scientific  tacts 
How  we  win  medals  at  the  epo-layinn  contests. 

HOPEWELL  FARMS,  Boifi,,  UupeweU.NJ. 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given; 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  Tho  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  Tile  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
January  23,  1019. 

Week  Total 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  ... 

Samuel  M.  Monks.  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm.  Mass . 

Jules  F.  Francais.  L.  I .  . 

Laurel  Poultry  h  arm.  Quebec  .. 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms.  N.  II . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario... 
Mich.  Agricultural  College.  Mich. 

Hock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  H.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass  ... 

Joseph  M.  Hotbschi  d,  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.  Y . . . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Oregon  .. 

It.  L.  Smith.  Maine  . 

H.  lfl.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Mass  . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen.  Mass . 

Chlckatawbut  Farms,  Mass . 

D,  S.  Vaughn.  K.  I . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  II . . 

Helliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass. 


BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm.  Outarlc . 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria.  B.  C . 

Herbert  L  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  .... 

Mrs  It.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . . 

Laurel  Hill  Fanu.  it.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight.  It.  I . 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn . 

O  L.  Magrey,  Conn . 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . 

K.  Terry  Smith.  Conn . . 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  II.  Lane.  Mass . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.J.... . 

Homer  P.  Deiui  ng.  Conn . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J  . 

Pleasantville  Farms.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  It.  I . 

Natick  Farm.  It.  1 . 

Plnecrest  Orchards.  Mass.. . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen.  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Harvey  A.  Drew,  N.  J . 

F,  W.  Cumpstone.  Conn . 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A,  Schwarz,  Cal . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 
Blue  Andalusian  Club  of  America, N.  V. 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, Ore _ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N.  Y . 

ltobt.  C,  Ogle.  N.Y . 

S.  (t.  McLean,  Conn . . 

Glen  hope  Farm.  Mass . 

Edward  T.  Tonissen.  N.  Y . 

Meado wedge  Farm.  L.  I . 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Uxmore  Farms.  Pa . 

James  O  LeFevre.  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn . .... 

W m.  L.  Gi  1  bert  Home.  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn . 

P.  G  Platt.  Pa . 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B.  8.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y  . 

YV.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N  J . 

Westwood  Farm.  N.  Y  . 

A.  P.  Kobinson.  N.  Y . . 

O.  Rasmussen.  N.  J  . 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J  . 

it.  Lindsey  Ireland.  Ky .  . 

K.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  " 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  1.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phil  1  i ps.  Conn . 

J  W  Welch,  Neb . 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuesen.  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec .  . 

'Barbell  Farms.  N  Y . 

Locust  Grove  Farm.  N.  J . 

Hopewell  Farms.  N  J . 

ltai> p’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

D.  Tancred,  Wash . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.  J .  _ 

The  Yates  Farru.N.  Y . 

Herbert  O.  Mnxham.  R.  r . 

W.  B.  Kleft,  III . 

El  I  wood  Newton,  Ccnn . 

C.  S  Green,  N.  J  . 

Coleman  Miles,  111 . 
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35 
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34 

22 

13 

8 

30 

12 

14 

15 
0 
1 
8 

16 
1 

14 
23 

15 
12 
13 
26 

15 
26 
11 

5 
18 
27 
32 
30 
12 

16 
18 

6 

13 
6 
6 

22 

11 

18 

4 

12 

14 
29 
11 
16 
32 

5 
16 
5 
8 


243 

311 

183 

333 

27) 

26* 

10* 

?i» 

282 

90 

188 

232 

219 

169 

62 


150 

0 

31 

70 

197 

94 


18 


205 

274 

105 

184 

377 

420 

226 

226 

108 

329 


136 

87 

93 


228 

112 

72 

44 

84 

342 

244 

228 

197 

276 


145 

116 


83 

19 

74 


39 

76 

339 

182 

154 

90 

271 

185 

217 

261 

119 

180 

156 
165 

46 

280 

232 
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126 
J67 

75 

33 

259 

165 
58 

123 

207 

207 

276 

285 

166 
159 
116 

60 
75 
12J 
271 
53 
188 
162 
69 
48 
343 
220 
?•)  1 

126 

108 

110 

112 

39 


Total... 


2002  16504 


Ailing  Hens 

I  have  a  few  hens  that  have  some  ner¬ 
vous  trouble.  I  should  say.  They  twist 
the  head  around  and  at  times  throw  it 
back  half  way  to  the  tail,  and  cannot  aim 
straight  for  a  particle  of  food  with  others, 
.vet  pick  enough  and  look  well.  One  has 
laid  all  season.  What  is  the  cause, 
what  the  remedy?  Is  it  anything  making 
them  unfit  to  eat?  They  look  well.  If 
frightened  they  fly;  they  alight  as  badly 
as  Darius  Green.  c.  B.  s. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  this  nervous 
trouble,  though  it  has  been  suggested  that 
it  may  be  due  to  the  irritation  of  intes¬ 
tinal  worms.  Acting  upon  that  supposi¬ 
tion,  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine  mixed  with  another  of  sonm  oil 
might  be  given  them  and  the  dose  repeat¬ 
ed  after  a  time  if  apparently  of  good  ef¬ 
fect.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  flesh 
of  these  fowls  should  not  be  entirely 
wholesome.  m.  b.  d. 


How  Do 
You  KNOW 
When  Hens 
Are  Healthy? 

'T'HKRE  is  one  sure  way  to  size  up  the 
1  condition  of  poultry.  No,  it  is  not 
examining  their  combs  and  plumage. 
Easier,  simpler — 

Do  they  lay  ? 

As  long  as  your  birds  keep  perfectly 
well  and  are  not  moulting,  you  ought 
to  get  eggs  no  matter  what  the  season. 
And  if  you  are  not  finding  all  you 
should,  don’t  wait  till  combs  grow  dull, 
feathers  lose  their  gloss  and  hens  act 
mopey.  Get  busy  now.  Get 

SLEEKEN £ 

Mix  it  with  the  Mash ! 

In  wet  mash — one  tablespoon  full  for 
every  twenty  liens,  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  In  dry  mash— a  half  package 
to  a  whole  bushel  of  the  feed. 

Try  just  on«  pack¬ 
age  ot  Sleekens  and 
learn  for  yourself 
whether  this  tonic 
makes  your  hens 
healthier.  By  the 
number  of  your  epgtl 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t 
S  lee  ken  e,  send  his 
name  with  60  cents  In 
stamps  and  a  full  sized 
package  will  be  sent 
you  postpaid. 

Made  only  by 

G.  C.  Hanford 
Mfg.  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs 

Free  Range  Stock.  Milk  Fed.  Fer¬ 
tility  of  Eggs  and  Safe  Arrival 
of  Chicks  Guaranteed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barron  Strain.  Pedigreed  Males. 
Chicks.  100,  $25.  2,500  Weekly. 
Eggs,  100,  $12.  1000,  $100. 

8  Weeks’  Pullets,  $1.75. 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks 

Chicks,  100,  $30. 

Eggs  -  100,  $15. 

S  Weeks’  Pullets,  $2. 

Personal  and  prompt  attention 
to  all  orders. 

A.  B.  HALL 

WALLINGFORD  ::  CONN. 


f>  ^  I  I  M  nil  ^  Barron’t  Imported  birert 

LEGHORNS  sk;.s 
FIVE?  SUCCESSION 

Bred  and  owned  by  me  made  these  records  : 

1914- 15  at  New  Paltz,  212  eggs  per  hen  in  10b;  mos. 

1915- 16  at  Cornell,  laid  greatest  total  weightof  eggs; 
were  2d  in  both  number  lai.l  and  whiteness  of  eggs. 

1916- 17  at  Storrs,  finished  3rd  inLeghora  ciass.  We 
tied  with  Hilltop  Farm  for  best  individual  place. 

1917- 18  Steadiest  laying  Leghorns  in  Contest; 
finished  3rd  in  Leghorn  Class.  We  won  first 
individual  place. 

1917- 18  also,  a  pen-bred  and  reared  by  me  and  sold 
to  Ira  Steen  of  New  Paltz  made  the  remarkable 
record  of  236  eggs  per  bird  in  12  months. 

1918- 19,  See  present  Contest  leport,  pen  60 

Hatching  Eggs  5.00  pet  lOO 

J.  0.  LeFEVRE,  Wild  Rose  Farm,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Eglantine  Stock-COCKERELS 

Nephew  of  Lady  Eglantine,  direct  from  Eglantine 
fat  in.  Darned  by  265-egg  hens.  Mated  to  pure  Bar¬ 
ron  and  Nona-Better  strain  hens  of  200-egg  record. 
Chicks,  815;  Eggs.  8!>  per  100.  Circular  free.  Years’ 
experience.  MAPLE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Hobbs.  Md. 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  hatching 

Cockerels  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
records.  K.  K.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  New  York 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

£;,C..,HLT„E  LEGH0RNS  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  deliverv.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  deliverv.  P  A  R  A  1)  ISK 
VOUI.TKY  FAR3I,  Box  15.  Paradise,  Penna. 

ForSale-Wyckolf  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Cockerels direct.  tJ.  31.  CASK,  New  York 

B.  P,  Rock-Laying  Hens 

For  Sale  Sunswick  Strain  Buff  Orpington  Cockerels 

84  and  86  Each.  01*11111  A  FARM,  Stanley.  N.  V. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.Reds 
W.  Wyandottes  ?*PI£„  Cockerels 

Catalog  free,  RIVERQALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bo,  185,  Riverdale,  N.  J 

BARRED  ROOKS 

Park’s  Pedigreed  strain  Cockerels,  $5  each. 

D.  E\  LKLl'T  JONES,  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y, 


Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  RedsandSingleComb  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  We  own  the  famous  Sanborn  flock  of  Reds- 
every  breeder  with  a  trapne«t  record.  Place  yonr 
order  for  Baby  Chix  at  once.  A  few  more  high  record 
breeding  males  for  sale.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
West  Mansfield  fou.try  Farm,  Box  50,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels  hsetraTny 

$5  and  upwards.  EDGAR  HAMMOND,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y* 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Single  Comb  Eggs  from  strain  of  famous  winter 
layers.  Mid-winter  records  run  as  high  as  23  to  28 
Eggs  m  30  days.  83  per  15.  0.  G  L.  LEWIS,  P*oli,  Pa. 


R.  C.  REDS 


$5  each 


Bred  to  Lay.  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Winners.  Cocker- 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FAR.fS.'STvfct^b?^ 


S.  Co-Red  Cockerels-R •  C. 

Excellent  breeders,  deep  Red,  from  trapnested 
stock.  Prices,  $3  to  $5. 

Richard  W.  Wagner,  East  Northport,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  COCKERELS 

bred  trom  Harrison  cocks  and  Vibert  200-egg  liens 
Fine,  large  dark  birds  from  $5  to  $8.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  0.  S.  RHOADS,  96  Dempster  St.,  Buffalo  N  Y 


„.  n-  - - .‘di 

Big,  Dark.  Free  Range,  Trapnested  Stock. 
Guaranteed  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  Circular.  Also  Berkshire  Pigs 

RICHARD  W.  WAGNER,  Cast  Northport,  N.  Y. 


S.C.R.I.Red  Chicks 

2o  cents  each.  Custom  Hatching,  3  cents  an  egg. 

Hathaway’s  Hatchery.  Toms  River.  N.  J. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggrs.  Get  my  free  circular  before  you 
order  chicks,  tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest 
profitable  breed  on  eai”th, write  today.  Also 
U  lute  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  E.  IIAHPTON,  Box  R.  Pittstown.  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Range  raised  from  200  to  284-egg  stock.  85  to  815 
each.  Result  of  rive  years  trapnesting  and  scientific 
breeding.  Excellent  references  and  satisfaction 

guaranteed,  H.  C.  BPIGS,  West  Willington,  Conn 

Hatrhinff  Ftr(T9  Buported  Barron  Strain  Leghorns.  Cir- 
liaiblllllg  Lggs  cular.  W.  F.  ATKINSON,  Wall!ncford,Cmn. 

White  Wyandottes  [COCKERELS 

Strong,  vigorous  birds  bred  from  high  record,  trap- 
nested  stock.  85  each.  A.  L.  VREELANO.  Nutley,  N.  J. 

200,000  CHICKS  For  1919 

■"even .varieties.  Also  Brooders— 300  to  1.000  chi. k 
capacity  —  8 14.50  to  830  each.  Catalogue  free 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Depf  11,  Richfield,  Pa.' 

Bred  to  Lay 
Selected  Breeders 


"  REGAL  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Order 
chicks  liow  for  Feb.  &  Mar.  Deliv'y 
25c.  each.  Also  early  hatched  ckls- 

.  Mount*! nView  Pity.  Fm..HopewellJnct.,N.T. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

raised  birds,  whose  dams  were  sired  bv  John  S.  Martin's 
champion  “Sensation,”  fufrg6  each.  L.  o!  QUIGLEY,  Goshen.  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Cocks  and  Cockerels  am? f£3g? 

trapnested.  Mrss  Marion  I.  Moore,  Middlobrook  Pity.  Erm.. Hamburg N.~r! 

STURDY  BABY  CHICKS 

Martin  s  White  Wyandottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Roeifs, 
8.  i  .  Keds  N.  (  .  \\  .  Leghorns,  Aneonas  Prices  free 
from  the  reliable  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill.  N  J. 

Barred  Rocks  Well  matured,  standard 

■  1  ^  bred  pullets.  Prices  rea- 

so ti able, consistent  with  quality.  Purchaser  satisfied 
or  money  refunded.  G  A  Williams.  Box  494, Warwick.  N.Y. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Thompson’s  Ringlets  Direct— both  light  and 
dark.  Also  P»rkes’  heavy. laying  strain.  >  h  .  ce 
pens  818  up;  single  Cockerels.  85,  87.50,  810, 
5>  lo.  Money  hack  if  not  pleased. 

I.  H.  Bacokn.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

‘  ‘  Pprfppfinn  ’  '-BARRE0  R0CK  < RINGLETS).  Best  we  ever  l- .  bed. 

t  ot  too  null  For  quick  sate  tine,  snappv,  vigorous  cock- 
erels  worth  »S;  $8.  worth  810 ;  $10,  worth  415;  $15,  worth 
;  Mne_ cocks,  breeders  from  last  year’s  mating  pens. 

Pullets  $3  to  t6  each. 

Doylkstown,  Pa. 


t  half  price,  47.50  to  $15. 

I'B.  GEO.  T.  HA 5" MAN', 

"^^/Hlson's  "\7V7’hite  _b-4_ocks 

Better  than  ever  and  leading  the  White  Rocks  at 
htorr-  egg-laying  contest.  Order  yonr  chickens 
now  ,  S2S per  100.  Lggs.  $10  peiflOO.  H.  A.  WILSON.  Hollis.  .V  II. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 

from  pi  use-winning  stock.  Large  frame— good  bone— 
beautiful  plumage.  Miss  IDA  CIlUMIt LEY,  Draper,  Virginia 


Wanted- A  Few  Thoroughbred  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

Nineteen  Eighteen  hatch.  HILLSIDE  FARM,  Amenia.  N  Y. 

ForSale-u  J^thyL  Wild  Toms  and  Hen  T urkeys 

Mrs.  JLS8E  C»  LUKENSf  -  Oxford,  Pu, 


M  iifli*.  Rrnn7pTnrUvQ  f0I*salc.  Satisfaction  gut 

MOTH  Diunze  lUrKOjo  teed.  f.  B.  garnset.  cijyton. 


ran. 

N.Y- 


Wanted-BOURBON  RED  TOM 

and  price.  SOLON  J.  VAIL,  S.  Royalton,  Vermont 


Bronze  and  Black  Turkeys 


Excellent  stock.  $35  for 
.  ..  .  ,  .  -  trio;  $30  for  one  mala 

and  three  females.  Also  Cornish  game  cockerels 
$4  each.  Stamp  for  reply.  R.  C.  MACKLEY.  Pirke,  Pa’ 


Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Laying? 

Most  poor  layers  arc  “OUT  OF  CONDITION”  or  have 
Colds.  Roup,  Bowel  trou:  le.  Sore  head. Chicken  pox,  etc. 
GERMOZONE  is  the  bo  - 1  remedv  for  all  these  disorders. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  75c,  with  5  book  Poultry  L’hrary. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  463,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the_2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  134  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Can  y.ou  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  business  firms  who  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  letting  work,  particularly  clerical 
work,  as  addressing  envelopes,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  etc.,  to  be  done  at  home?  I  would 
appreciate  it  greatly  if  you  could  furnish 
me  with  the  names  of  any  such  reliable 
firms.  I  have  always  taken  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Publisher’s  Desk,  and  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  really  and  truly  the  far¬ 
mers’  guiding  star.  This  is,  however,  my 
first  occasion  to  take  advantage  of  the 
valuable  service  Publisher’s  Desk  renders 
the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  s.  B. 

New  York. 

We  have  found  all  concerns  advertising 
in  this  way  have  a  scheme  to  get  country 
people  to  send  out  circulars  to  the  people 
they  know  in  their  community,  and  then 
promise  them  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
sales  resulting  from  the  circulars  so  sent 
out.  As  a  rule,  the  circulars  pertain  to 
patent  medicine  or  some  other  fake.  Such 
schemes  are  to  he  avoided. 

Being  a  subscriber,  I  feel  compelled  to 
call  upon  you  to  see  if  I  can  get  a  square 
deal  from  one  of  your  advertisers.  Every 
Fall  I  take  an  outing,  about  Nov.  1, 
going  into  the  woods  hunting  and  trap¬ 
ping.  This  Fall  I  devoted  my  time  to 
trapping  wholly,  and  I  was  successful.  I 
caught  41  muskrats,  a  very  nice  bunch 
of  fur.  There  were  only  two  kits  and 
one  that  was  shot.  They  were  an  extra 
lot.  as  they  were  extra  large  rats.  I 
also  caught  five  large  minks,  the  smallest 
one  measured  28  inches,  the  largest  33. 

I  had  five  weasels,  three  of  them  were 
large.  All  of  this  fur  was  caught  prior 
to  Nov.  1,  so  could  not  be  anything  but 
prime  skins.  I  was  offered  $100  for  the 
lot  by  a  local  buyer  and  refused  it,  as  I 
had  just  received  such  an  alluring  price 
list  from  the  Abraham  Fur  Co.  of  St. 
Louis,  which  I  had  written  for,  telling 
them  that  I  saw  their  advertisement  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  shipped  it  to  them  by 
parcel  post,  insured  for  $100,  writing 
them  at  the  same  time  telling  them  if 
they  could  not  give  me  $100  or  more  to 
express  it  back  at  my  expense  at  once. 
Instead  they  kept  the  fur  and  sent  a 
check  for  $79.65,  never  writing  one  word, 
only  sending  a  list  of  the  fur  I  shipped 
them.  I  wrote  to  them  to  return  my  fur, 
sending  back  to  them  their  check.  I  did 
not  ask  them  to  hold  my  fur  separate 
for  approval,  but  if  they  would  not  give 
me  the  price  I  asked  to  return  it  at  once 
bv  express  at  my  expense.  What  more 
would  a  man  have  to  say  or  do  to  get 
justice?  I  was  told  by  a  trapper  after 
I  had  shipped  my  fur  that  they  would 
beat  me.  They  cannot  make  me  believe 
that  they  did  not  get  my  letter  as  soon 
as  they  did  the  fur,  as  they  both  went 
out  on  the  same  train.  Then  again,  if 
they  received  it  later,  why  did  they  not 
make  some  reply?  I  call  them  clever 
actors  and  they  can  write  a  very  smooth 
letter.  I  am  not  a  man  with  a  lot  of 
money,  so  I  wanted  what  my  fur  was 
worth,  and  furthermore,  I  feel  that  they 
should  be  exposed  so  as  not  to  catch 
some  other  poor  man  that  might  send 
them  some  fur.  W.  B.  B. 

Maine. 

The  above  statement  gives  the  principal 
features  of  the  transaction.  Our  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Abraham  Fur  Co.  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  instructions  on  the  price 
list  specified  “All  instructions  regarding 
shipment  of  furs  must  be  sent  in  the 
package  of  furs.”  W.  B.  R.  sent  his  de¬ 
mand  in  the  way  of  price  in  a  letter  by 
mail,  which  was  his  error.  At  the  same 
time  the  letter  stipulating  his  price  of 
$100  or  that  the  furs  must  be  returned 
should  have  protected  his  interest. 
Whether  the  $79.65  was  fair  value  for 
the  furs  or  not  at  the  time  we  cannot 
say.  We  have  W.  B.  R.’s  testimony  that 
he  was  offered  $100  for  the  furs  at  home 
before  shipment.  On  the  other  hand, 
Abraham  Fur  Co.  maintain  the  amount 
returned  was  all  the  furs  were  worth. 
The  fact  that  the  firm  used  form  or 
printed  letters  in  answering  W.  B.  R.’s 
complaint  about  the  price  indicates  that 
the  firm  has  a  considerable  amount  of 
such  complaint.  Another  Maine  sub¬ 
scriber  also  complained  of  the  returns 
from  this  firm.  He  requested  that  his 
furs  be  held  separate,  but  Abraham  Fur 
Co.  did  not  hold  them  sufficient  length 
of  time  for  their  check  to  travel  to  Maine 
and  be  returned  by  the  shipper.  When 
the  shipper  returned  the  check  and  re¬ 
quested  return  of  his  furs  they  had  been 
put  in  stock  and  he  could  get  no  redress. 
The  two  cases  convince  us  that  Abraham 
Fur  Co.  is  not  worthy  of  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
the  firm  has  been  notified  that  their  ad¬ 
vertising  will  not  he  accepted  again.  The 
firm  replies  that  we  are  prejudiced  against 
St.  Louis  or  favor  New  York  market. 
This  is  not  the  case,  but  we  have  on  file 
the  record  of  a  number  of  unfortunate 
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experiences  of  our  subscribers  in  shipping  I 
to  St.  Louis. 

I  have  a  complaint  to  make  against  the 
Winfield  Nurseries,  Winfield,  Kan.  Two 
years  ago  and  three  years  ago  I  bought 
trees  from  them  with  satisfaction.  Last 
Spring  I  sent  an  order  for  some  apple 
and  peach  trees,  and  Winfield  raspberries. 
The  peach  trees  I  was  satisfied  were  dead 
on  arrival ;  I  could  not  be  sure  as  to  the 
rest,  but  planted  all  out  personally,  and 
as  I  have  had  25  years’  experience  I  think 
I  can  do  that  work  well.  The  berry 
bushes  never  put  out  a  leaf ;  the  apple 
trees  were  not  trees,  just  whips;  small, 
poorly  rooted,  and  while  several  put  out 
a  few  leaves,  all  died.  Most  of  them 
were  dead  when  received.  I  wrote  the 
nursery,  telling  them  the  facts,  but  did 
not  do  more,  as  I  believed  they  would 
make  good.  I  got  no  reply :  a  month  or 
two  later,  wrote  again,  thinking  my  first 
letter  had  not  reached  them  possibly,  and 
no  reply  to  date.  It  is  clear  that  they 
sent  me  a  lot  of  cast-off  stuff.  E.  M. 

New  York. 

We  have  written  Winfield  Nurseries 
three  times  with  reference  to  this  com¬ 
plaint,  and  all  our  letters  are  ignored.  E.  I 

M.  is  a  man  known  all  over  the  State,  ! 
and  -whose  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond. 
We  print  the  record  of  the  transaction 
without  comment.  Our  readers  will  de¬ 
cide  in  face  of  the  evidence  whether  they  : 
care  to  entrust  the  firm  with  their  future 
orders. 

I  have  moved  off  the  farm  in  a  small 
town,  but  I  cannot  do  without  The  R. 

N. -Y.  I  have  taken  it  since  1871,  and 

there  are  too  many  good  things  in  it  to  do 
without  it.  E.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  often  begins  with  the  city 
family  and  accompanies  it  to  the  farm. 
In  many  other  cases,  like  the  above,  it  is 
the  companion  for  long  years  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  on  the  farm,  and  accompanies  them  to 
town  or  city  for  a  well-earned  retirement 
from  producing  activities.  We  have  a 
special  pride  in  this  class  of  subscribers. 
The  best  success  of  all  is  to  live  in  the 
memory  and  affection  of  our  old  friends. 

If  it  is  not  asking  too  much,  I  wish 
you  would  try  once  more  to  get  the  $1.25 
due  me  from  Moore  Seed  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa.  G.  H.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Moore  Seed  Co.  ignores  our  letters  in 
the  subscriber’s  behalf.  We  have  had 
several  complaints  from  customers  of  this 
seed  house.  Farmers  will  do  well  to  re¬ 
member  this  seed  company  as  a  good  one 
to  avoid  when  placing  their  orders  for  the 
coming  season. 

What  kind  of  a  scheme  is  this?  A 
number  of  farmers  near  here  have  received 
the  same  and  bitten;  to  me  it  looks  very 
fishy.  I*,  c.  B. 

New  York. 

Letter  and  circular  enclosed  with  the 
above  from  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Ill.  The  scheme  is  to  sell  lots  in  Okla¬ 
homa  represented  to  be  in  the  “oil  fields.” 
L.  C.  B.  is  asked  to  send  Mr.  Cleveland 
names  of  people  who  may  be  interested  in 
the  lots,  and  in  consideration  of  (his  ser¬ 
vice  he  can  get  a  lot  or  lots  for  the  small 
sum  of  $4.05,  which  is  to  cover  legal 
charges  in  transferring  title,  etc.  This  is 
an  old  fake  that  has  been  worked  on  Long 
Island  and  other  sections  where  worthless 
land  is  to  be  worked  off  on  people  at  a 
distance.  There  is  no  doubt  a  good  profit 
to  Mr.  Cleveland  in  the  sale  of  these  lots 
at  $4.05  each.  We  have  previously  found 
Mr.  Cleveland  connected  with  other  forms 
of  fake  real  estate  schemes. 

Ilorton  D.  f? warts,  aged  about  50  years, 
of  Dalton,  who  had  offices  in  the  Raub 
building,  Spruce  St.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  was 
arrested  yesterday  by  Henry  W.  Zeidler, 
deputy  United  States  marshal,  on  a 
charge  of  having  used  the  United  States 
mails  to  promote  a  fraudulent  scheme.  It 
is  the  second  time  that  he  has  been  in  the 
local  Federal  Court  on  a  similar  charge, 
having  on  March  3,  1904,  been  found 
guilty  of  having  used  the  mails  for  a 
fraudulent  purpose.  He  was  sentenced 
at  that  time  to  pay  a  fine  of  $250. 

It  is  alleged  that  Swarts  wrote  letters 
to  many  merchants  and  dealers  in  eggs 
throughout  the  country  and  represented 
to  them  that  he  was  doing  business  at 
1014  Pittston  Ave.,  this  city,  as  the  St. 
Paul  Flour  and  Grain  Company,  and  that 
he  sold  many  eggs.  He  ordered  many 
crates  of  eggs,  according  to  the  postal 
inspector,  failing  in  many  instances  to 
pay  for  them.  Also,  that  he  frequently 
gave  notes  and  manipulated  them  in  such 
a  way  that  he  eventually  escaped  pay¬ 
ment. — Scranton  Times. 

The  charges  against  Mr.  Swarts  are 
identical  with  his  record  as  we  have  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  this  department.  His  career 
well  illustrates  the  adage  that  a  “leopard 
doesn’t  change  his  spots.” 
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Plenty  of  Running  Water 

—for  bathroom ,  kitchen ,  laundry,  garage, 
stables,  garden,  lawn 

GOULDS  PUMPS  make  it  easy  to  have  plenty 
of  running  water.  There  are  over  400  style* 
and  size* — every  one  of  which  we  positively  guar¬ 
antee  to  satisfactorily  perform  the  work  for  which 
we  recommend  it.  Enjoy  the  convenience*  of  run¬ 
ning  water— -investigate  the  new 

GOULDS 

Water  Supply  Outfits 

There  are  13  different  “Hi-Speed”  outfits.  12  of 
them  are  electric-motor-driven,  and  one,  gasoline- 

engine-driven  for  use  where  electricity  is  not  available.  The  elec¬ 
tric-driven  outfits  include  several  for  110  and  220  volts  alternstine 
and  direct  current,  and  several  for  operation  on  current  from  32 
volt  home  lighting  systems.  All  13  outfits  are  for  use  with  cither 
open  or  compression  tank  water  systems.  Two  capacities — 180  and 
360  gallons  per  hour.  The  cost  is  less  than  you  would  expect. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration.  Send  to  us  for  literature. 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Works:  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices: 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Washington  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  Atlanta  Houiton 
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A  horse  with  bruised,  galled  and 
chafed  neck  or  Ehoulders  can't  earn 
his  feed.  Whipping  only  increases 

hi*  Buffering.  You  can  prevent  *uch  injuries 
for  less  than  the  price  of  a  good  whip. 

Equip  your  faithful  animal  .  Tapatco— 

The  pad  made  with  our 

NEW  PATENTED  HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

(Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Ui») 

Consists  of  wire  staple  with  felt  washer. 

It  gives  hook  a  firmer  hold  and  prevents 
pulling  off,  even  though  fabric  is  weak¬ 
ened  by  long  usage.  Life  o£  pad  is  thus  ma¬ 
terially  lengthened.  This  is  the  greatest  im¬ 
provement  since  we  invented  the  hook. 

STUFFED  COLLAR  PADS 

Filled  with  our  Special  Composite  Stuffing 
are  better  than  other  kinds.  They  are  soft, 
springy,  absorbent  and  serve  as  a  guarantee 
against  bruised,  galled  and  chafed  shoulders. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Tapatco  Booklet. 

THIRTY- SEVEN  YEARS  MAKING  PADS 
Look  for  the  Felt  Washer 
SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company,  Greenfield,  Ohio 
Canadian  Branch:  Chatham,  Ontario 
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They  are  designed  so  practically  and  built  so  scientifically 
that  every  forward  motion  saves  time,  decreases  labor,  and 
yields  a  bigger  return  on  your  crop-money.  Planet  Jr.  tools 
are  the  result  of  over  forty-five  years  of  actual  farming  and 
manufacturing  experience,  and  are  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  72  Planet  Jr.  2-row,  2-horse  Pivot-wheel  Cultivator 
saves  a  man.  a  team,  and  a  cultivator  every  day  it  is 
used.  Cultivates  two  rows  of  corn,  potatoes,  beans, 
etc.,  at  one  passage,  even  if  rows  are  crooked  or  of  ir¬ 
regular  width.  In  check-rows  and  listed  corn  it 
also  beats  any  other  tool.  Has  spring  lift  and 
plant  shields.  Can  be  equipped  with  spring- 
trip  standards,  discs,  sweeps,  hoe  steels  and 
furrowing  shovels.  Our  specially  hardened 
steels  add  50  per  cent  to  wear. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr.js  the  highest  type 

of  single-wheel  hoe  made.  A  hand-machine 
whose  light  durable  construction  en¬ 
ables  a  man,  woman  or  boy  to  do  the 
cultivation  in  a  garden  in  the  easiest, 
quickest  and  best  way. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc.  1 

Box  1107V  Philadelphia 

New  72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  In  action  and  describes  over  55  too!*. 

Including  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse- Hoes,  Harrows, 

Orchard-,  Beet-  and  rivot-Wheel  Riding  Cultivators. 

Write  for  It  today  I 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  onlv  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  t lie  feeble-minded;  salary 
$45  a  month  for  men  and  §30  for  women,  with 
maintenance;  state  age  when  applying.  Apply 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  T. 


WANTED — Two  men,  middle  age;  one  single,  to 
work  on  farm;  no  dairy;  all  grain  and  fruit; 
permanent  job;  references  required.  H.  LEON¬ 
ARD  POTTS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Trustworthy,  middle-aged  American 
Protestant  woman,  who  is  fond  of  ohi’d’ren,  to 
aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island,  90 
miles  from  New  York:  family,  two  adults  and 
four  children  between  ages  two  and  11;  no  wash¬ 
ing  required,  but  must  help  with  mending,  plain 
sewing  and  cart*  of  children;  will  be  treated  as 
one  of  the  family;  only  persons  desiring  perma¬ 
nent  employment  need  apply;  wages.  $30  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  6005,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  or  middle-aged  woman  as 
cook  and  housekeeper  for  moderate  household; 
must  be  capable,  intelligent,  sweet-tempered,  a 
tirst-elass  cook,  caterer  and  butter-maker;  also 
fond  of  animals;  best  references  required;  wages 
$40.  Apply  to  PAULINA  BRANDRETH,  Brand- 
reth  Lake  Farm,  Brandretli,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  work  under  superintendent  on 
gentleman’s  country  place  where  some  farming 
is  done;  married  or  single  man;  must  thoroughly 
understand  vegetable  gardening  and  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  general  farming  and  stock.  Reply,  stat¬ 
ing  age,  nationality,  size  of  family,  whole  expe¬ 
rience  and  wages  desired,  BOX  S5,  Mamaroneck, 
N.  Y. 


-  WANTED — Middle-aged  married  man  as  working 
manager  on  developed,  modern  farm.  125  acres, 
near  Vineland,  N.  .T. ;  all  under  cultivation;  fruit 
orchards,  vineyard,  general  crops;  some  live 
stock;  good  opportunity  for  capable,  experienced 
and  willing  man;  salary  and1  percentage;  com¬ 
fortable  house.  Write  or  call,  0.  MANZELLA, 
Vine  Road,  between  Brester  and  Central  Roads, 
Vineland,  N.  .T. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farming 
and  small  dairy;  must  be  thoroughly  sober 
and  industrious;  wife  to  board  one  or  two  men; 
steady  job,  regular  hours  and  good  wages  to 
right  man;  send  references  and  full  particulars 
to  ADVERTISER  5143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  or  after  March  15  as 
gardener  and  handy  man,  take  care  of  three 
horses  on  lady’s  place;  this  is,  an  exceptionally 
good  job  for  right  party;  send  references  and 
particulars  to  ADVERTISER  5144,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  as  owner’s  assistant  on  small 
dairy  and  poultry  farm;  right  place  for  good- 
natured’,  accommodating,  willing  fellow  who 
wants  good  home  and  experience  more  than  high 
wages;  state  wages  expected  and  enclose  photo. 
BURR  HOLLISTER.  Washington,  Conn. 


WANTED — -Single  man;  good  milker  and  team¬ 
ster;  no  liquor;  state  wages  and  references  in 
first  letter.  BOX  221,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


MAN  and  WIFE  to  run  45-acre  Southern  New 
Hampshire  farm;  400  apple  trees  under  mod¬ 
ern  cultivation;  house,  barns,  tools:  will  make 
extraordinary  liberal  arrangements;  splendid 
truck  garden  market  for  Summer  population; 
one  customer  heretofore  lias  taken  total  apple 
erop  at  good  price.  ADVERTISER  5122,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SAWYER  WANTED— We  are  looking  for  a  first- 
class  sawyer  who  can  hold  a  year  round  job 
and  is  worth  good  wages;  if  you  are  a  live  wire 
and  vour  record  proves  it.  this  is  an  opportunity. 
FOREST  CORPORATION,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  MARCH  1st — Experienced  herdsman 
and  general  farmer;  a  man  capable  of  giving 
Guernseys  of  good  breeding  creditable  A.  It.  rec¬ 
ords;  state  references,  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  first  letter;  an  opportunity  for  a  man 
with  ‘‘pep,”  initiative  andT  ability;  farm  close  to 
Perry,  N.  Y.  LEWIS  A.  TOAN,  110  Eddy  St., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  on  dairy  and  general  farm; 

must  be  good  milker,  understand  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  all  around  worker;  good  wages, 
good  home,  privileges;  write  fully,  age,  experi¬ 
ence.  family,  wages  expected,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5153,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  dairyman;  must  be  good  milk¬ 
er,  understand  mixing  balance  ration;  small 
herd;  good1  wages,  room  and  board  to  right  par¬ 
ty.  Address  G.  H.  HARRIS.  Manager,  Provi¬ 
dence  Farm,  Anacostia,  D.  C. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work, 
or  man  and  wife:  good  wages  and  good  home; 
no  milking.  Apply  to  cn.VS.  W.  STAHL,  It.  D. 
1.  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 


EXCELLENT  proposition  for  herdsman  capable 
of  managing  modern  burn  of  purebreds;  send 
full  details  of  experience  and  training,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  management  of  cows  on  official  test 
and  calf  raising;  references,  nationality .  age, 
height,  weight  and  whether  single  or  married, 
to  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT.  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — High-class  man  and  wife;  man  to 
run  large  dairy  farm  in  Orange  County,  N.  V. ; 
must  know  his  business  from  start  to  finish; 
wife  to  do  cooking  in  owner’s  fine  home  and  as¬ 
sist  with  work:  must  be  a  very  pleasant,  con¬ 
genial  collide;  no  children  considered;  good,  per¬ 
manent  position.  Address  10TH  FLOOR,  No.  1. 
Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  poultry  man  for  small  mod¬ 
ern  commercial  poultry  plant.  000  to  1.000  lay¬ 
ers,  3,000-egg  incubator;  prefer  country-bred 
worker  with  some  practical  experience;  state 
salary,  experience,  reason  for  leaving  former 
positions;  we  want  a  pleasant,  willing  man  for 
permanent  position.  Address  ROOM  907,  114 
Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED— Farm  foreman  with  one  helper; 

house,  garden,  milk,  wood  and  potatoes  fur¬ 
nished;  no  milking;  send  references  and  wages 
expected;  all  up-to-date  machinery.  J,  C. 
WELSH,  Long  Valley,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Competent  girl  or  middle  aged 
woman  for  general  housework;  plain  cooking; 
three  in  family;  reference.  Address  BOX  272, 
Ossinning,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  capahle  woman  for  housework  in 
a  small  town;  wages,  $35  per  month:  refer¬ 
ences  required.  MRS.  A.  E.  GRANTHAM,  New¬ 
ark,  Del. 


SINGLE  MAN — General  farm  work  on  a  large 
Massachusetts  farm ;  good  milker  when  re¬ 
quired:  also  good  ox  teamster  when  needed; 
wages  $45;  steady  position;  state  age. 
ADVERTISER  5171,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man'  and  wife  for  large  modern 
dairy  and  poultry  farm;  wife  must  be  a  good 
plain  cook,  economical  and  neat  housekeeper; 
everything  furnished,  with  food;  man  must  be 
good  milker,  teamster  and  understand  poultry; 
must  have  ability  to  direct  men  and  do  general 
farming;  wages  $(!(>;  positions  open  for  single 
men  at  $35;  state  nationality,  age,  family  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  5108,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  HELPER,  single  or  married,  to  assist  in 
operating  fruit  and  vegetable  farm  near  New 
York  City;  school  and  town  nearby:  state  full 
particulars  of  salary  desired,  experience,  hon¬ 
esty,  rge,  family,  etc.  ADVERTISER  5167, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man;  some  experience  in 
nursery  work,  budding,  grafting,  and  assist 
with  general  farm  work  on  a  fruit  farm;  steady 
position,  good  wages,  house,  garden,  etc.;  state 
age,  experience,  family.  THOMAS  MARKS  & 
CO.,  Nurservmen  &  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  Ni¬ 
agara  Co.,  n.  y. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  farmer-orchardist  is  open  for 
engagement  as  manager  or  superintendent  of 
gentleman’s  lnrg  *  farm  or  estate;  honesty,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  sobriety  guaranteed;  can  bring  three 
male  helpers.  ADVERTISER  5090,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  single  man.  with  some  agricul¬ 
tural  training,  a  farm  to  manage  and  raise 
stock,  or  taking  care  of  stock;  Delaware  or 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania:  give  me  a  chance. 
ADVERTISER  5142,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  as  farm  manager;  Ameri¬ 
can;  married;  lifetime  experience;  familiar 
with  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  crops  and 
stock;  can  make  butter  and  test  milk;  best  of 
references.  J.  W.  SLOAN,  North  Bennington, 
Vermont. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  engagement;  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  all  branches  of  farming 
and  live  stock;  can  handle  all  kinds  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  including  tractors  and  trucks;  A1  ref¬ 
erences;  state  salary  and  privileges  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  5146,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  EXPERT  desires  position  as  working 
manager  on  large  plant  or  estate;  managed 
one  plant  12  years;  successful  incubator  and 
brooder  man;  living  salary  and  profit-sharing 
basis;  American,  married.  ADVERTISER  5147, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGEF  or  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Naval  release,  desires  position  on  large  estate  or 
commercial  farm  where  results  from  financial 
standpoint  are  the  requirements;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  future  desired:  agricultural  training. 
University  of  Wisconsin;  assumed  full  charge  of 
one-thousand-aore  estate;  managed  this  with 
great  success  for  three  years:  only  left  to  enter 
Navy:  references  will  bear  closest  investigation; 
prefer  personal  interview:  home  near  New  York 
City  at  present.  ADVERTISER  5148,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager:  Ameri¬ 
can:  married:  small  family;  lif  *  experience. 
ADVERTISER  5149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  17  years  olif,  wants  position  in 
dairy  barn;  good  milker ;  good  habits;  good 
references.  EMIL  G.  HAGUE,  Brookfield  Center, 
Conn. 


WANTED — A  permanent  position  as  a  farm  su¬ 
perintendent.  either  commercial  or  private, 
desired  by  an  American,  31  years  af  age;  under¬ 
stands  poultry,  swine,  dairy,  horses,  fruit,  all 
field  crops  ami  machinery;  could  be  ready 
March  15th;  desires  a  good  cottage  for  which  to 
live  in;  can  furnish  one  or  more  men  if  de- 
sir.,!.  ADVERTISER  5151,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POCLTRYMAN — Single.  experienced  in  all 
branches;  conscientious  hustler,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  please  state  wages,  etc.  KISHI,  4C3  E. 
57th  St.,  New  York. 


WORKING  MANAGER  or  caretaker,  open  for 
engagement:  married;  American:  3  children; 
desires  permanent  position:  practical  experience 
in  general  farming  gardening,  purebred  stock, 
apiculture :  excellent  references:  house  with  im¬ 
provements,  near  school  and  church :  state  salary 
in  first  letter.  J.  H.,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 
D.  149. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  thoroughly  experienced 
In  incubation,  brooding,  feeding  for  growing 
chicks  and  egg  production,  desires  position  as 
manager  on  a  gentleman’s  place  where  honesty 
and  sincerity  will  be  appreciated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  school  graduate,  6-year  experi¬ 
ence,  just  released  from  army,  wishes  position 
as  herdsman  or  assistant  herdsman  on  dairy 
farm;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5152,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  experienced,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  country  estate:  successful  with  in¬ 
cubators  and  brooders.  R.  DICKINSON,  22 
Grant  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


GARDENER-POULTRYMAN  (2)  desire  to  care, 
supply,  for  private  place:  good  references; 
steady;  house  furnished:  privileges.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  ifesires  position:  private  or  com¬ 
mercial:  12  years’  continuous  experience:  five 
years’  reference  from  last  employer;  American; 
married:  age  34.  ADVERTISER  5158,  '.ire 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUER1 NTENDENT  or  working  manager  seeks 
position  on  dairy  or  general  farm;  has  practi¬ 
cal  life  experience  amf  understands  modern 
methods;  capable,  energetic,  neat  and  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable:  best  references.  GUY  M.  AT¬ 
WOOD,  West  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER — American:  married:  27; 

farm  reared;  agricultural  college  training; 
specialized  in  general  farming,  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try;  best  of  references;  give  details  and  wages. 
ADVERTISER  5159.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT — Open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  college  training;  18  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  managing  large  dairy  and  purebred 
stock  farms  successfully:  married:  small  family: 
excellent  credentials.  ADVERTISER  5160,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man.  five  years’  experience  with  Leg¬ 
horns.  wants  position  on  large  modern  farm; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  0162,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  American  farmer;  age  46;  one 
etiild,  age  10  years,  girl;  now  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  estate  or  large  farm  as 
superintendent  or  manager;  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  it  in  all  of  its  branches.  Address 
ADVERTISER  •-■103  '--are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  COMPETENT,  neat  and  consci¬ 
entious  young  woman,  with  two  growing,  well- 
reared  school  children,  a  girl  of  nine  and  a  hoy 
of  eight,  desires  position  as  housekpeeper;  state 
salary.  Address  HOUSEKEEPER,  Box  43, 
Ghappaqua,  N.  Y. 


MANAGER  desires  position  on  up-to-date  farm 
or  estate;  fully  qualified  in  ail  branches  agri¬ 
culture,  live  stock  and  farm  machinery:  life  ex¬ 
perience;  married;  no  children;  state  full  details, 
etc.,  in  first  letter.  FAUX,  54  Elizabeth  St., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  gardener  in 
and  out  doors;  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
country  estate:  married;  no  children:  age  38 
yerrs:  good  references.  ADVERTISER  5156, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  gardener,  on  gentleman's  estate; 

fruits,  flowers,  greenhouse  crops;  live  stock, 
poultry;  married:  vicinity  Hartford  preferred; 
A1  references.  JOHN  BALDWIN,  72  Summer 
St.,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 


WANTED,  April  1— Position  on  country  estate 
or  farm  by  capable  married  man;  American; 
prefer  vicinity  of  Middletown,  Orange  Co.  BOX 
75,  Monroe,  X.  Y. 


SUCCESSFUL  farmer,  poultryman.  dairyman, 
desires  to  run  large  poultry-dairy  farm  or 
estate  on  percentage  of  net  profits:  no  salary; 
will  buy  half  livestock.  MARTIN  MOLLER. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


SUPERINTENDENT-Farm  manager  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  open  for  position  April  1:  Dane- 
American;  married:  no  children;  24  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  hor¬ 
ticulture.  road-building,  rebuilding,  gardening 
and  dairy;  only  first-class  position  considered: 
personal  interview:  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  5173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  28,  of  German  birth,  one  child. 

wants  position  as  herdsman  or  dairyman:  good 
feeder,  milker,  butter-maker:  understanding 
boiler,  separator,  testing;  am  no  college  man; 
particulars  in  first  letter;  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  private  yonitry  farm; 
state  wages.  BOX  224.  Trumansbnrg.  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  foreman  or  super¬ 
intendent:  life  experience  in  vegetables,  fruit, 
stock  of  all  kinds,  dairy  and  general  farming 
with  modern  machinery;  scientific  training: 
references:  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  5164,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  and  practical  manager  of  wide  actual 
experience  and  well-known  reputation  is  open 
for  engagement  where  integrity  and  devotion  to 
employer’s  interests  will  be  appreciated:  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  soil  conservation,  livestock  breeding,  ad¬ 
vanced  registry,  certified  dairying,  etc.:  Ameri¬ 
can:  married  two  daughters,  youngest  16  years: 
have  the  ambition,  experience  and  ability:  trust¬ 
worthy  and  reliable  in  every  instance  and  de¬ 
voted  to  my  work  and  the  interest  of  my  em¬ 
ployer;  go  either  North  or  South  aiuT  handle  in 
a  most  successful  and  cheerful  manner.  Ad¬ 
dress  II.  WILLIAMS,  139  Branch  Avenue.  Red- 
bank,  N.  .T. 


LEAGUE  milk  plant  working  manager,  available 
now;  years  of  practical  experience:  character 
and  ability  guaranteed.  ADVERTISER  5169. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  single  young  man  desires  work 
as  retail  dairyman;  must  be  located  in  town 
or  city:  recently  discharged  from  army. 
ADVERTISER  5166.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  23,  Cornell  Short  Course;  tractor 
course:  operated  tractor  one  season:  fruit, 
grain  stock:  no  alcohol  or  tobacco:  Granger: 
wiry;  interested  in  work.  ADVERTISER  5165, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  work¬ 
ing  foreman  on  gentleman’s  estate  or  farm.: 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  farm 
work,  breeding  of  stock,  farm  machinery,  gas 
and  electric  engines,  orchard  work,  and  capable 
of  handling  men  to  best  advantage;  Scotchman; 
married;  no  family.  ADVERTISER  5161,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  wishes  position;  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming  and  gardening:  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches;  very  best  references: 
nothing  but  first-class  position  will  be  con.  idered. 
ADVERTISER  5155,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  couple  i29)  wish  position  as  super¬ 
intendent  or  caretaker  in  country.  Call  or 
write  to  O’Grady,  464  4th  Ave.,  Astoria.  L.  I. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  and  well-advertised  poultry 
farm:  Jersey:  no  live  stock;  everything  ready 
for  1919  season ;  particulars  on  application.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  New  York  farm:  180  acres; 

good  land':  good  buildings.  ADVERTISER  5056, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POUI.TR Y  FARM  for  sale  in  Connecticut;  com¬ 
plete  modern  equipment  for  2.000  fowls:  Mam¬ 
moth  incubator,  brooders,  running  water;  65 
acres,  level;  grows  wheat,  corn.  oats.  Alfalfa, 
fruit;  farm  machinery,  reaper  and  binder:  two 
horses,  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  cows.  1.000  Leghorn 
layers;  large  manufacturing  cities  nearby  take 
all  produce;  this  is  not  an  abandoned  farm,  but 
rr  business  proposition  in  full  operation:  $15,600 
for  farm,  stock,  tools,  feed  and  good  will.  AD¬ 
VERTISER.  5060.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELL  DR  LEASE- — 7-roon>  house  and  acreage 
suitable  for  poultry.  JOSEPH  CHRISTIE, 
Thiells,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — PHnt  Knot  farm  of  80  acres;  one 
mile  from  railway  station:  ideal  site  for  sani¬ 
tarium  and  best  fruit  and  truck  location  in  this 
section;  tmrgain  if  taken  soon.  W.  D.  GIBSON, 
Owner,  Hill  Top,  Ark. 


FOR  SAT.E,  BY  OWNER — One  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  120-acre  farms  in  Massachusetts:  perfect 
location,  with  trolleys.  State  road,  electricity, 
etc.;  only  one  mile  from  large  town;  two-family 
house  and  other  buildings  in  good  repair:  dairy; 
poultry:  market  gardening:  large  four-year-old 
fruit  orchard;  plenty  of  hay.  wood  and  pasture: 
a  rare  offering:  send  for  illustrated  descriptive 
folder.  HERBERT  IT.  ANDERSON.  Ware,  Mass. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  to  close  estate;  150  acres  good 
land,  suitable  for  dairying:  large  house;  good 
barn,  stable  70  cows;  apple  orchard;  10  aeres 
black  dirt,  60  aeres  meatfow;  no  agents.  In- 
quin*  of  LEWIS  It.  MARTIN.  Glen  wood,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  in  Rhode  Island;  stock  and 
tools  included.  Apply  ADVERTISER  5125, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Alle.  Co., 
N.  Y.,  consisting  of  138  acres;  very  pleasant 
location  and  productive;  fine  new  buildings.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  22,  Centerville,  Alle.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM,  equipped;  thirteen  acres; 

boarding  house;  location,  foot  of  Catskill  Mts. 
Price  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  5121,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAT.E — Easy  terms,  200-acre  grain  and 
dairy  farm,  15  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia;  one-half  mile  from 
Oakton;  trolley  station  on  corner  of  farm:  fertile 
soil;  train  to  Washington  every  hour:  fine  new 
Colonial  house,  nine  rooms;  hot  and  cold  water, 
two  bathrooms,  garage,  new  bank  barn,  silo  and 
all  other  necessary  buildings;  new  and  very  sub¬ 
stantial:  fine  location  and  beautiful  home.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  5117,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


125  ACRES,  North  Stonington.  Conn. :  house, 
barns,  sheds,  woodland,  fruits;  $100  year, 
privilege  purchase  $2,500.  CHAS.  B.  ALLY  X, 
Riverside,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Price  $150.  slightly  used  (50  acres) 
3-bottom  No.  78  O.  chilled  engine,  gang  power 
lift.  12-inch  plow:  want  larger  plow  reason  for 
selling.  F.  A.  MITCHELL  &  BRO.  Perrvman. 
Md. 


POULTRY,  PIG  and  TRUCK  FARM— New  build¬ 
ings;  every  modern  improvement;  electricity, 
artesian  well:  established  five  years;  money¬ 
making  proposition:  $12,500  with  stock  and 
equipment:  would  make  fine  commuter’s  farm; 
one  hour  out  from  New  York:  $9,500  without 
stock.  OWNER,  Box  222-X,  East  Northport, 
Long  Island. 


1113! -ACRE  FARM,  10a  wood;  good  buildings: 

fine  water;  some  fruit:  near  neighbors  and 
school;  price  $2,200:  $1,100  paid  down.  MRS. 
M.  W.  SWAYZE.  Lee  Center,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  truck  and  poultry  farm: 

good  buildings.  For  particulars  address 
WII.LIS  HOYT.  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  to  lease  or  purchase,  within 
40  miles  New  York;  preference  given  good 
spring  water  supply.  MILTON  HETJTHE.  75 
Worth  Street.  New  York. 


GOOD  FARM — 146  acres:  dairy,  grain,  fruit: 

quantity  timber:  good  buildings:  write  for 
particulars.  GEO.  WILSON.  Cameron  Mills, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAT.E — Farm  of  90  acres;  close  to  church. 

chool.  State  road,  trolley:  price  $5,500;  part 
cash,  balance  on  easy  terms.  Address  TOED 
PATTERSON.  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut  River  Valley,  Sullivan 
Co..  N.  H.,  25  miles  north  of  Keene,  stock 
farm;  550  acres:  70  acres  in  mowing;  two  large 
pastures,  well  fenced :  never-failing  spring  to 
house  and  barn;  2.000  sugar  maples;  buildings 
good  repair;  Vi  mile  town  hall,  school,  church, 
store,  etc.;  less  than  $15  per  acre;  nearly  wood 
and  timber  enough  to  pay  for  it.  G.  H.  WIL- 
BT'R.  East  Wareham.  Mass. 


FOR  SAT.E.  in  Southern  Maine,  farm.  85a  or 
more;  ten-room  house,  sheds,  barn.  Henhouses: 
water  in  house  and  barn:  fruit  and  shade  trees; 
1%  miles  to  electrics  and  R.R.  For  pictures,  ad¬ 
dress  64  ROBERTS  ST..  Portland.  Me. 


FARM — Containing  488  acres,  all  in  high  state 
of  cultivation  except  about  15  acres  in  timber: 
improved  with  good  buildings;  also  fine  young 
apple  orchard;  running  stream  of  water  in’  each 
field  and  overflowing  trough  at  the  barn;  farm 
situated  in  Howard  County,  Md..  15  miles  from 
Raltimode :  would  rnakq  fine  stock  and  dairy  farm. 
For  further  particulars  apply  W.  T.  MARVEL, 
204  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  eonntry  home  for  sale  60  miles 
from  New  York:  electric  light,  telephone, 
modern  improvements;  10  minutes  to  station:  10 
acres.  HYNDMAN.  Montgomery,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SAT.E — 73-acre  farm,  stock  and  tools;  good 
buildings;  cheap.  MRS.  P.  PETERS.  Wat¬ 
kins,  X.  Y.  R.  D.  2. 


FOR  SALE — 36-acre  Southern  Mass,  market  gar¬ 
den  farm;  well  tilled  and  manured:  stone- 
free:  greenhouse;  house;  separate  cottage  for 
help;  good  farm  buildings:  tie-ups  for  10  rows: 
hay.  fertilizer,  auto  truck:  horses,  cows,  all 
tools:  eight  miles  to  Providener.;  a  going  con¬ 
cern:  $9,000.  H.  S.  RUSSELL.  Arlington 

Heights.  Mass. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  modern  poultry  plant  and 
vegetable  farm:  six  acres:  all  frontage;  State 
road:  five  minutes’  walk  two  railroad  stations. 
Penn.  R.  R.:  stock  capacity  2.000  ;  6-room  house, 
improvements;  private  water  system:  good  mar¬ 
kets:  30  miles  Jersey  City:  excellent  business 
proposition;  established  1910.  WHITE  OAK 
FARM.  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


86-ACRE  village  farm,  Columbia  County:  good 
set  buildings,  excellent  soil,  level.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5145,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  fruit  farm  in  the  fruit  belt  of 
Adams  County.  Pa.,  containing  about  69  acres, 
planted  in  900  apple  trees.  1.150  peach.  6.000 
strawberry,  1,000  asparagus  stalks;  dwelling 
house,  stable  and  outbuildings.  MRS.  B.  G. 
LONG.  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


BUCKWHEAT  EXTRACTED  HONEY,  f.  o.  b. 

my  station:  10-lb.  pails.  $2.35:  5-lb.  pails. 
$1.25:  165-lb.  kegs,  19c  per  lb.;  postpaid  in  2nd 
zone.  12  lbs.,  $3.25;  3rd  zone.  $3.40.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  West  Dauby,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Standing  timber  for  standard  cross 
ties  in  stands  not  less  than  500.000  feet;  must 
be  close  to  railroad  and  preferably  on  N.  Y.  C. 
or  C.  X.  E.  WARD  CARPENTER  &  CO.,  Inc., 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cyphers  240-egg  incubator,  $20; 

Prairie  State.  240-egg,  $20;  Prairie  State.  390- 
egg.  $25.  W.  W.  WALLACE,  Pleasantville.  N.  Y. 


COTTAGE  CHEESE — Freshly  made:  parcel  post 
prepaid  second  zone;  pound  packages  for  quar¬ 
ter  dollar.  BROADMEADOW  FARM,  Rahway, 
X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap:  seven  brooder  stoves:  Now- 
towns,  Candee,  Ideal:  20  Cyphers  adaptable 
hovers:  complete:  $4  apiece.  SUNNYSIDE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill.  New  Jersey. 


WANTED— One  or  two  second-hand  Cyphers  in¬ 
cubators:  390-egg  capacity;  state  year  of 
make,  condition  and  lowest  price.  JOHN  W. 
AXGELL.  East  Setauket,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Keystone  four-hole  corn  slieller, 
iu  first-class  order:  practically  new.  and  has 
not  shelled  100  bushel  of  corn.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation  apply  to  JOHN  A.  COUNCILMAN.  Glvn- 
don,  Md. 

Other  Classified  Advertisements  will 
be  found  on  page  224. 
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77te  Ideal  Easy  Swinging  Gate  for  Front  Yards  Use 


Get  This  Free 
Gate  Book  ^ 


The  Most  Satisfactory  Gate  for  Stockmen 


I  want  to  send  you  a  copy  of  my  big  new  book  of 
Farm  Gates.  I  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  how  I  build  5-yr. 
guaranteed  “Can’t-Sag”  Gates  for  you  in  the  world's  largest 
Gate  Factory  for  less  than  you  can  build  all-wood  gates  at 
home.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  now  use  “Can’t- 
Sag”  Gates  exclusively.  They  won’t  build  nor  buy  any 
other  kind.  That’s  why  you  see  “Can’t-Sag”  Gates 

Now  “Everywhere  in  America” 

Think  of  it!  More  than  a  million  already  in  use,  and  every  one  of 
them  sold  on  my  guarantee  of  complete  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Why 
not  let  me  build  “Can’t-Sag”  Gates  for  you,  too,  and  end  all  your  gate  troubles.  Why  pay  high  prices  for  steel, 
wire  or  gas  pipe  gates  when  you  can  get  a  combination  wood  and  steel  •  - 

gate  that  will  last  longer,  hang  better,  swing  easier,  look  better,  give  Sy' // 

better  satisfaction,  and  cost  you  less  than  ordinary  all-wood  gates.  Get  my  new  catalog 

and  1919  price  list.  Send  today.  President 


Cost  Less  and  Last  Longer  Than  Any 
Other  Gates  You  Can  Build  or  Buy 


Note  how  Can’t-Sag  Gates  are  made.  Not  a  nail 
used  anywhere  in  them.  Every  board  is  double 
bolted  between  four  pairs  of  angle  steel  uprights. 
That  means  50  bolts  must  break  before  this  gate  can 
sag  even  one  quarter  of  an  inch.  That’s  why  they 

Never  Sag,  Drag,  Warp  nor  Twist  out  of  Shape 

The  8  upright  steels  and  the  8  Tri¬ 
angle  Truss  Steel  Braces  give  them  a 
stiff,  strong  backbone  of  3teel  which 
always  holds  them  plumb  and  true. 

They  have  more  than  10  times  the 
strength  and  3  times  the  life  of  any 
home  made  all  wood  gate,  yet  weigh 
one  fourth  less  too.  Every  Can’t-Sag  Gate  has 
a  self-locking  hinge  which  prevents  Gate  from 
being  lifted  off  hinges  when  closed. 


Can’t-Sag  Gates  are  a  happy  com¬ 
bination  of  wood  and  steel.  That 
makes  them  strong  but  flexible. 
They  give  under  pressure  without 
breaking  and  instantly  spring  back 
into  place.  Should  a  board  break, 
you  can  replace  it  quickly  and  easily 
without  taking  the  gate  from 
its  hinges. 

Stock  Won’t  Injure  Themselves 

on  Can’t-Sag  Gates  as  they  do  on  wire 
gates.  They’re  not  apt  to  run  against 
them  because  they  can  see  them  plainly. 


Barb  Wire  Attachments  wire  4  in.  above t ho  top  board  to  keep 

stock  from  reaching  over.  Willbefurnished  whenrequestcdatasiiglitadditional  cost. 
VlaiTofinfr  A  Hoolimont  An  interchangeable  elevating  attachment. 

uaevaimg  Ahacnlticnl  which  willtitany  Can’t-SagGateandcan  be 

moved  from  one  gate  to  another  withoutreaetting  posts.  Elevates  the  entire  gate 
10  to  26  inches.  Allows  small  stock  to  pass  under  or  to  swing  gato  clear  of  snow¬ 
drifts.  furnished  when  requested  at  slight  additional  cost. 


Buy  Complete  Gates  or  Build  Them  Yourself 

I’ll  furnish  you  Can’t-Sag  Gates  complete,  painted,  ready  to  hang  with  your  name,  the  name  of  your 
farm,  or  “No  Hunting”  sign  neatly  lettered  on  the  boards.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  I  will  supply  you  with 
just  the  Gate  Steels,  which  consist  of  8  angle  steel  uprights,  bolts,  truss  braces,  lag  screws,  hinges, 
socket  wrench,  directions,  in  fact  everything  but  the  boards.  You  can  get  the  boards  from  your 
lumber  dealer  and  save  still  more  money.  Get  my  prices  on  “Can’t-Sag”  Gats  Steels. 

Write  for  new  Free  Catalog  of  £  1  •  192  Adams  St. 

’SS7JS  RoWEManufacturinoG).  G.u.b„rg,m. 


Get  the  Habit  of  Putting 
Up  Can’t -Sags  When 
You  Need  New  Gates 


— Good  gates — Ca..’t-Sag  Gate  improve  the 


appearance  of  any  farm. 


—Famous  Tippecanoe  Stock  Farm  where 
Can’t-Sag  Gates  are  used. 


-—Can’t-Sag  Gates  and  fine  farm  buildings  are 
usually  found  together. 


— No  bother  to  open  easy  swinging  Can’t-Sag. 

More  Than  a  Million  In  Use 

»  .  W  ""  . .  . . Ill  ■■■  ■  II  ■  WHft 
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The  Percheron  Horse  as  Farm  Power 

How  He  Stabilizes  the  Tractor 

POPULAR  BREED. — The  Percheron  horse  is 
probably  the  most  popular  draft  breed  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  numbers,  representatives  of  this  breed  per¬ 
haps  equal  the  total  of  till  other  breeds  of  work 
horses,  which  is  a  convincing  argument  illustrating 
their  popularity.  They  reach  maturity  at  an  early 
age,  possess  excellent  feeding  and  fattening  qualities, 
although  many  users  have  reason  to  fault  their 
stubby  pasterns,  their  tendency  toward  round  spongy 


and  until  mechanical  power  can  he  more  generally 
depended  upon  and  until  mechanical  imperfections 
and  breakage  of  the  tractor  have  been  outwitted,  or 
reduced,  the  progressive  farther  whose  income  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  production  and  timely  harvesting  of 
his  crops,  will  still  cling  to  the  work  horse  whose  ser¬ 
vices  are  always  available. 

WINTERING  IDLE  HORSES. — The  wintering  of 
idle  horses  is  a  serious  problem  on  many  farms.  In 
this  connection  let  it  be- said  that  the  use  of  oat  and 
pea  hay  1ms  given  excellent  results  when  used  as  a 
grain  and  roughage  for  such  animals.  This  feed  is 


GENERAL  CONDITION.— For  this  reason,  and 
many  others,  it  is  desirable  to  winter  the  idle  horse 
as  economically  as  possible  and  to  defer  the  feeding 
of  the  horses  for  Spring  work  until  the  field  work 
opens.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  making  sure  that 
tiie  horse’s  teeth  are  not  piercing  the  gums,  thus 
preventing  proper  mastication  and  inviting  waste 
and  indigestion ;  also,  that  the  horse’s  digestive  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  infested  with  worms.  Either  of  these 
conditions  will  be  responsible  for  a  ravenuous  appe¬ 
tite.  and  result  in  the  excessive  consumption  of  food 
and  eventual  waste  and  extravagance  in  feeding. 


Turnin'/  Over  the  Corn  Stubble  on  a  Large  Farm.  Fig.  62 


bone  and  the  prevalence  of  soft  hocks.  The  Percheron 
horse,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  animal,  is 
stabilizing  the  tractor  craze,  for  it  has  been  pointed 
out  on  so  many  occasions  that  a  tractor's  usefulness 
is  confined  to  a  very  limited  number  of  tasks,  while 
the  horse’s  usefulness  knows  no  limitations;  and 
even  with  the  tractor  to  do  certain  plowing  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  ground,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
keep  a  certain  number  of  horses  and  teams  available 
for  doing  the  other  work  that  a  tractor  cannot  touch. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  tractor  may  supple¬ 
ment  the  work  horse,  but  it  will  never  replace  him, 


lalatable  and  nourishing.  It  is  bulky  and  satisfac¬ 
tory.  and  it  does  not  fatten  up  the  horses,  as  often 
prevails  when  idle  horses  are  fed  corn,  oats  and 
hay  exclusively.  The  only  flesh  that  is  worth  while 
on  a  work  horse  is  that  which  lias  been  put  on  while 
the  horse  is  doing  regular  work.  If  he  is  fattened 
when  idle  the  flesh  is  soft  and  watery;  the  muscles, 
being  inactive,  cannot  respond  without  great  fatigue 
when  service  is  demanded  of  them,  consequently  the 
horse  becomes  excited  and  nervous,  and.  actually,  the 
flesh  must  be  worked  off  before  the  horse  can  render 
depend  able  work  on  the  farm. 


Another  precaution  that  might  properly  be  sounded 
at  this  season  of  the  year  relates  to  the  care  of  the 
horse’s  feet.  Nothing  is  more  ruinous  than  the  use 
of  “never-slip”  shoes  that  are  nailed  on  the  horse’s 
feet  at  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  season  and  not 
removed  until  they  loosen  from  use  in  the  mud  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  Spring.  The  heels  contract,  the  walls 
are  unable  to  extend,  and  malformation  of  many 
sorts  result.  It  is  the  draft  horse’s '  business  to  do 
farm  work  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  careful 
management  of  this  type  of  animal  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months  is  quite  as  important  as  are  the  feeding 
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problems  during  tho  season  of  t lie  year  wlien  be 
works  along  every  day.  There  is  little  difficulty  en¬ 
countered  in  feeding  a  horse  that  works  every  day, 
rain  or  shine.  The  irregularly  worked  horse  that  is 
over-run  one  day  and  idle  the  next  is  the  real  prob¬ 
lem,  and  the  careful  feeder  regulates  the  amount  of 
grain  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  and  kind  of 
work  done.  By  reducing  the  grain  by  one-half  on 
idle  days  and  Sundays,  many  ailments  will  be  eluded. 

F.  c.  M. 


Military  Roads  in  Europe 

NOW  we're  getting  a  little  time  to  think  it  over. 

Things  have  slackened  up  considerably  since 
we  crossed  the  Rhine.  During  our  A.  E.  F.  travels 
we  have  noticed  one  thing  particularly,  namely, 
roads,  just  roods.  What  a  myriad  of  pictures  that 
stirs  up!  England's  quiet  macadams;  the  broad 
highways  of  France;  shell-torn  roads  of  C’lntceau- 
Tliierry,  of  Soissons  ;_that  lovely  streaming  "molas¬ 
ses”  in  the  Argonne;  and  these  bum  German  roads. 
After  all,  they  were  pretty  good  friends.  But  we've 
learned  a  lot.  Which  is — to  appreciate  the  value  of 
good  roads. 

It  seemed  like  trespassing  to  use  some  of  those 
roads  in  the  S.  ().  £>.  Charlie  Dickens’  aunt  couldn’t 
have  kept  them  much  neater.  What  pride  they  took 
in  good  roads,  handed  down  by  the  Romans,  possibly. 
They  were  of  a  macadam  variety,  with  an  unusually 
deep  foundation.  The  stone  was  mulatto  colored, 
and  of  an  apparently  softer  texture  than  our  trap 
rock.  It  seemed  to  have  a  malleable  quality,  giving 
a  surface  as  linely  joined  as  though  of  concrete.  The 
width  was  sufficient  for  two  trucks  to  pass  com¬ 
fortably.  Drainage  seemed  to  be  especially  empha¬ 
sized.  It  did  not  end  with  the  rounding  profile  of 
the  road  itself  as  ours  is  so  prone  to  do.  About  every 
75  feet  on  each  si<je  of  the  road  a  slanting  gutter, 
cut  through  the  sod.  carried  the  water  entirely  off 
the  roadbed.  These  shallow  ‘'run-offs  were  usually 
located  near  the  base  of  the  trees  that  lined  either 
side,  also  at  about  75-ft.  intervals.  At  very  frequent 
intervals  there  were  small  piles  of  crushed  stone,  all 
ready  for  business.  And  every  few  kilometers  there 
appeared  a  small  stone  liut  for  implements,  etc. 
From  the  standpoint  of  beauty  it  was  one  long  white 
boulevard,  bowered  by  the  touching  brandies.  On 
each  side  to  the  edge  of  the  checkered  fields  there 
was  one  long  lawn  (not  hay  nor  weeds).  All  along 
the  way,  white  stones  indicating  direction  and  dis¬ 
tance,  at  every  crossroad,  the  uniform  iron  sign 
posts  with  white  letters  on  a  blue  celluloid-looking 
background.  Also,  here  and  there,  a  lean-back  bench 
for  the  weary.  Indeed,  they  were  very  fine  roads, 
although  we  did  not  then  fully  appreciate  them. 

That  appreciation  was  soon  to  come.  From  near 
the  British  front  we  were  suddenly  projected  over¬ 
land  by  a  French  camion  (auto.)  train.  A  12-limir 
rule  brought  us  close  to  Chateau-Thierry.  We  had 
passed  over  French  roads,  we  had  passed  over  roads 
supposedly  hard  hit  by  four  years'  military  use,  and 
third,  we  had  passed  over  roads  just  shelled  by  the 
Boehe.  Notice  that  "passed  over."  Neither  the  had 
weather  nor  the  ruined  towns,  still  smoking,  stopped 
us,  except  for  a  short  delay  at  \  illers-Cotterets. 
While  the  Germans  didn’t  have  much  time  to  blot 
out  roads,  somehow  as  we  advanced  during  the  next 
few  days  they  became  more  precious.  The  layout 
of  a  division’s  advance  would  depend  upon  the  lines 
of  communication.  Although  our  advance  was  rapid 
ammunition,  food  and  water  was  never  far  behind. 
It  was,  of  course,  a  ceaseless  task  for  the  Engineers 
to  keep  the  vital  communications  open. 

Probably  our  next  great  impression  of  French 
highways  was  on  our  way  up  to  the  Soissons  front. 
That  great  span  between  the  mighty  though  stricken 
trees  accommodated  not  two  but  four  trucks  abreast 
(Soissons-Rouen  highway).  Munitions,  supplies 
going  forward;  wounded  returning;  endless  lines  of 
camions  taking  up  fresh  divisions;  lines  of  empty 
camions  returning — all  day  long — all  night  long!  -V 
majestic  sight,  and  more  so  in  the  moonlight  with 
bombs  as  accompaniment.  We  first  learned  here 
what  a  noble  work  is  a  road.  It  seemed  to  rise  from 
the  common  level  to  the  heights.  We  looked  upon 
it  as  one  of  the  great  works  of  man.  Its  builders 
seemed  to  class  with  sculptors.  In  its  pkfinness  it 
was  an  intricate  work  of  art. 

Well  did  we  remember  it  later  over  in  the  Argonne, 
north  of  Verdun.  There  it  was  "it  kingdom  for  a 
road.”  You  never  miss  the  roads  till  the  roads  run 
“ icet Every  delay  was  costly  in  lives.  Not  until 
our  Engineers-  made  long  stretches  of  corduroy  road 
could  the  artillery  come  up  and  our  advance  con¬ 
tinue.  That  was  an  instance  of  what  years  of  shell¬ 
fire  will  do.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  roads  in  the 
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battle  areas  appeared  loss  injured  than  would  be 
expected.  Even  a  direct  hit  often  left,  it  passable 
space  at  one  side.  We  found  many  German  mines 
designed  for  destruction.  I  only  recall  one  that  suc¬ 
ceeded.  It  completely  cut  the  road,  making  a  chasm 
about  25  feet  in  diameter. 

On  the  march  to  the  Rhine  we  encountered  roads 
that  reminded  us  of  home.  “Bum — just  like  ours  in 
the  States,”  was  the  general  comment.  As  a  rule 
the  road  bed  was  narrow  and  shallow,  and  drainage 
w  as  neglected.  The  Germans  told  us  how  they  had 
purposely  kept  the  Metz-Coblenz  road  in  poor  con¬ 
dition.  This  was  built  by  Napoleon,  and  was  for- 
morly  a  lino  military  highway.  The  districts  con¬ 
trived  to  evade  making  appropriations  for  repairs, 
as  they  reasoned  that  the  Kaiser’s  troops  would 
otherwise  ho  billeted  upon  them.  In  Luxemburg  the 
highways  wore  evidently  well  cared  for.  Through¬ 
out  this  little  duchy  and  for  a  long  way  in  Germany 
fruit  trees  bordered  the  roads.  The  good  condition 
of  these  trees  (mostly  apple)  was  a  source  of  marvel. 
Iterc  they  were,  stretched  all  along  the  way.  with 
no  house  in  sight,  and  the  towns  miles  apart. 
Where  an  old  tree  had  died  a  young  one  had  sup- 
plantod  it.  How  careful  they  were  in  training  these 
young  trees!  Not  one  that  didn't  have  a  wooden 
support  to  keep  it  straight.  Most  of  them  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  wire  netting'.  The  fruit,  we  were  told,  was 
held  (by  law?)  for  sale  in  tbe  Spring.  So  much  for 
the  idea  of  shade  for  the  longevity  of  roads.  No 
doubt,  too,  the  trees  are  supposed  to  act  as  drainage 
factors,  and  their  root  systems  as  mainstay,  network 
carriers  for  the  roadbed.  l.  k.  wilkins. 

Rendsdorf.  < lermany. 


Curing  Cow  Pea  Hay 

Y<>ur  article  on  page  6  on  the  subject  of  curing  cow 
peas  has  excited  some  comment  among  the  neighborhood 
farmers.  I  know  of  no  forage  crop  over  which  the 
farmers  of  this  community  do  more  “fussing”  in  the 
curing  than  cow  peas.  Stakes,  tripods  and  all  sorts  of 
fixings  are  used.  Last  Summer  I  cured  a  crop  in 
windrows  and  cocks,  and  when  stored  they  seemed  to 
he  perfectly  cured.  Today  my  neighbors  are  laughing 
up  their  sleeves,  for  my  cow  pea  hay  is  till  mildewed 
and  mohly.  Will  you  not  give  u«  an  article,  in  detail, 
on  the  curing  of  cow  pea  and  other  leguminous  hays? 
Some  seedsmen  are  strongly  advising  the  sowing  of 
German  millet  with  cow  peas,  claiming  that  the  millet 
will  absorb  much  of  the  moisture  generated  by  the 
sweat  of  the  cow  pea.  and  thus  prevent  (he  mildew  and 
mold  in  the  cow  pea  stalk.  What  say  you?  u.  w.  o. 

Drewry’s  Bluff,  Va. 

HERE  are  hundreds  of  farmers  in  the  South 
a\  ho  have  tried  the  method  I  have  often  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  curing  of  cowpea  bay.  and  have  made 
a  perfect  success.  Since  I  cured  the  bay  in  this 
manner  for  many  years,  and  never  bad  any  moldy 
hay.  it  is  evident  that  those  who  have  had  the  hay 
mold  have  not  followed  directions  completely. 
Everyone  must  use  ids  own  brains  to  some  extent 
and  take  the  particular  condition  of  his  crop  into 
consideration.  I  once  stated  that  under  favorable 
conditions  in  (lie  maturity  of  the  crop  and  the  in¬ 
tensely  hot  and  dry  weather,  I  had  put  the  hay  in 
the  barn  on  the  third  day.  At  once  correspondents 
all  over  (he  country  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  third  day  was  the  important  point  in  the  curing, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  store  their  hay  the  third 
day,  when  in  many  cases  it  was  too  green  to  store. 
Some  years  ago  1  sent  a  sample  of  my  cowpea  hay 
to  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Planter,  an  English¬ 
man.  He  stated  in  his  paper  that  it  was  the  prettiest 
hay  he  had  scam  in  America  and  looked  more  like 
English  hay  than  our  hay  usually  does,  for  tbe  dry 
leaves  in  it  were  perfectly  green  in  color.  Those 
who  use  stakes  and  other  contrivances  to  cure  cow¬ 
pea  hay  always  let  it  go  dry,  and  then  they  handle 
it  and  shake  off  all  the  leaves,  the  bbst  part  of  the 
bay.  and  have  only  a  mass  of  sticks.  I  can  see  some 
of  this  sort  stacked  in  an  adjoining  field  as  I  write 
this,  and  cowpea  hay  stacked  without  stack  cover 
is  very  poor  stuff.  To  recapitulate  my  method 
oriefly.  I  mow  in  the  morning  till  noon  with  a  tedder 
right  after  the  mower,  rake  into  windrows  in  the 
afternoon.  Turn  windrows  next  morning  and  that 
afternoon  cock  the  hay  and  let  it  stand  until  you 
can  twist  a  handful  from  the  interior  of  tbe  cock 
and  can  wring  no  sap  to  the  twist.  Then  put  it  into 
the  barn  and  let  it  severely  alone,  and  it  may  heat 
some',  but  it  will  cure  all  right.  /./  you  go  to  stirring 
it  irlirn  heating,  you  tv  ill  liore  noddy  hoy.  That  is 
the  point  where  most  of  tin*  moldy  hay  originates. 
]  f  it  hen  lx.  tot  it  heat.  The  time  to  begin  the  mow¬ 
ing  is  when  tin*  pods  are  well  filled  and  are  begin¬ 
ning  .to  turn  yellowish.  Never  sow  German  millet 
with  liens.  The  millet  ripens  before  the  peas  and 
die  ripe  seed  make  the  bay  dangerous  to  horses,  as 
they  are  apt  to  clog  the*  intestines.  In  fact,  sow 
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peas  and  only  peas,  unless  you  mix  some  Soy  beans 
with  the  peas,  for  we  grow  legume  hay  for  its  value 
in  protein,  and  we  do  not  want-  to  decrease  this. 
Wo  can  got  plenty  of  carbonaceous  feed  in  corn 
stover,  straw  and  grass  hay.  A  method  of  curing 
legume  hay  that  never  failed  in  my  hands  in  80 
years  can  certainly  claim  to  be  a  success.  I  do  not 
know  why  your  hay  molded,  as  I  Intel  no  sight  of 
the  crop  nor  the  process  you  supposed  to  be  mine. 
If  you  stirred  it  when  heating  I  am  not  surprised 
that  it  molded.  Clover  hay  will  do  the  same  if 
disturbed  when  heating. 

Some  years  ago  in  July  T  was  at  a  farmers'  insti¬ 
tute  about  20  miles  east  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  I  told 
them  how  I  cured  cowpea  hay,  and  invited  any  of 
the  audience  to  come  to  my  barn  and  see  the  hay 
that  Fall.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  was  present,  and  said  I  was  taking  chances, 
as  the  hay  had  not  yet  been  cut  and  cured.  I  told 
him  that  as  T  cured  it  in  the  same  way  every  year 
I  had  no  doubt  that  I  could  do  it  again.  In  the  Fall 
a  man  drove  up  and  said  he  came  to  see  that  hay. 
for  not  a  man  in  the  audience  had  believed  what  I 
said.  I  told  him  to  go  to  the  barn  and  look  at  it. 
He  said  he  had  never  seen  s..Hi  hay  before,  for  it 
had  all  the  leaves  on  it  and  no  mold,  though  lie  dug 
into  tin'  mow  as  deep  as  he  could.  A  week  later  he 
came  again  with  a  neighbor,  whom  he  said  would  not 
believe  him.  and  both  wondered  at  the  quality  of 
lhe  liav.  Stakes,  racks  and  scaffolds  are  only  means 
for  spoiling  good  hay.  Cowpea  hay  is  as  easy  to 
cure  as  any  hay  if  you  simply  let  it  cure  and  do  not 
: monkey  with  things  that  spoil  it.  But  never  store 
toe  hay  with  any  external  moisture  on  it.  but  always 
when  the  leaves  are  still  limp  enough  not  to  shatter. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


About  Raising  Guinea  Pigs 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  following  points  in  re¬ 
gard  to  ferrets  and  guinea  pigs?  Are  either  or  both 
profitable  to  keep  for  breeding  purposes?  What  are 
suitable  breeds  and  right  prices  for  each?  What  bous¬ 
ing  is  required  as  to  warmth,  light  and  air,  yard  or 
runway  for  exercise?  What  kind  and  quantity  of  food 
is  required?  What  market  is  available?  it.  g.  a. 

New  York. 

HERE  is  a  reasonable  profit  in  rearing  guinea 
pigs  for  market,  as  tbe  demand  is  constant  from 
laboratories,  hospitals  and  other  institutions  where 
these  animals  are  used  for  experimental  purposes. 
Prices  and,  consequently,  profits,  vary  with  the  de¬ 
mand.  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  anyone 
could  make  with  a  specified  number  of  breeders. 
The  most  extravagant  claims  are.  of ’course,  made  by 
people  having  stock  to  sell,  but  these  claims  will  be 
discounted  by  sensible  people.  The  ordinary  smooth- 
haired  guinea  pigs  of  any  color  are  preferred  for 
laboratory  use.  They  are  said  to  average  12  young 
per  year,  and  these  young  pigs  are  salable  after  six 
weeks  of  age.  During  the  war,  guinea  pigs  weighing 
from  eight  to  12  ounces  each  sold  for  as  much  as  .$1 
per  head,  but  ordinary  prices  are  about  half  that.  • 

Tho  housing  of  guinea  pigs  is  simple,  hutches  be¬ 
ing  ordinary  store  boxes  about  two  feet  square  and 
fitted  with  wire  netting  doors  and  windows.  These 
little  animals  are  subject  to  pneumonia,  and  must 
bo  kept  in  reasonably  warm  quarters,  a  temperature 
of  about  GO  degrees  being  most  suitable.  Some  arti¬ 
ficial  beat  is  needed  in  the  Winter.  If  in  hutches  of 
suitable  size,  they  do  not  need  runs  for  exercise. 
Guinea  pigs  are  fed  upon  the  ordinary  farm  grains, 
garden  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  hay.  With  the 
exception  of  meat,  they  require  the  same  foods  that 
tire  ordinarily  given  liens  that  are  well  fed;  grain, 
green  vegetable  stuffs,  and  hay.  Stilt  and  water  are 
also  kept  before  them  unless  a  plentiful  supply  of 
green  vegetables  makes  the  giving  of  water  unneces¬ 
sary. 

The  market,  as  said,  is  afforded  by  the  various 
laboratories  of  the  country  engaged  in  experimental 
work  along  medical  lines.  Hospitals,  large  drug 
manufacturing  concerns  and  medical  research  insti¬ 
tutions  use  a  very  large  number  of  these  animals 
each  year,  and  while  many  rear  at  least  a  part  of 
their  own  supply,  they  depend  upon  outside  breeders 
for  a  portion  of  it.  in  times  of  special  demand  and 
consequent  scarcity,  prices  run  high  and  many  people 
are  encouraged  to  become  breeders;  at  other  times 
prices  fall  and  enthusiasm  wanes.  As  rearing  guinea 
pigs  is  not  difficult,  it  is  obvious  that  great  profits 
would  soon  flood  the  market  with  stock.  Bin  money, 
at  least,  may  be  expected  by  those  who  have  the  time 
and  facilities  for  rearing  market  guinea  pigs  and 
wish  to  engage  iu  it. 

As  to  ferrets,  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  informa¬ 
tion. 


M.  B.  I>. 
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A  Little  Manure — A  Cheap  Tool 

Making  the  Most  of  a  Limited  Supply 

ALL  farmers  have  less  manure  than  they  would 
like  to  have,  and  yet  very  few  apply  it  so  that 
the  greatest  cash  returns  will  be  had  from  its  use. 
By  carefully  considering  a  few  points  any  farmer 
can  save  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Before  the  use  of 
fertilizer  became  so  general  the  farmers  made  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  applying  their  manure  either  on  the  hill  or 
along  in  the  row,  because  they  had  to  make  their 
available  supply  go  much  further  than  they  did 
after  they  began  to  use  fertilizer.  Now  that  fertil¬ 
izer  has  become  very  costly  and  that  manure  is  scarce 
it  becomes  necessary  again  to  apply  the  limited 
amount  of  manure  so  that  the  greatest  benefit  will 
be  received.  A  hill  or  row  dressing  of  manure  is 
particularly  helpful  for  such  crops  as  cantaloupes, 
cucumbers,  early  tomatoes,  eggplants,  peppers, 
squash,  pumpkins,  etc.  Many  crops  require  a  thor¬ 
oughly  enriched  soil  for  the  best  development  of  the 
crop,  so  that  manure  and  fertilizers  have  to  be 
applied  broadcast  generously ;  they 
are  such  as  beets,  carrots,  celery, 
lettuce,  onions,  .parsnips  and 
spinach.  Unless  the  soil  is  thor¬ 
oughly  enriched  the  growing  of  the 
last  named  vegetables  should  not  be 
attempted. 

When  manure  is  to  be  applied  in 
the  hills  or  drills  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  rows  three  to  six 
inches  deep.  The  manure  wagon  is 
driven  straddling  the  rows,  so  that 
the  wheels  will  not  fill  the  rows 
with  soil.  A  moderate-sized  forkful 
of  manure  is  then  thrown  every 
three  to  five  feet  along  in  the  rows, 
but  no  attempt  must  be  made  to 
spread  it  along  the  row  at  that  time, 
because  it  can  be  done  quicker  and 
better  later  on.  Three  to  five  rows 
are  taken  at  once  and  usually  two 
men  pitch  direct  from  the  wagon. 

A  good  man  on  the  rear  of  the 
wagon  will  drop  a  few  forkfuls  in 
the  row  which  is  under  the  wagon 
as  the  horses  move  forward.  After 
the  manure  is  deposited  in  the  rows, 
the  forkfuls  can  be  quickly  spread 
along  the  rows  with  the  use  of  a 
regular  manure  fork.  The  best  and 
quickest  work  can  be  done  if  the 
operator  will  move  about  three- 
fourths  of  each  forkful  forward  as 
he  moves  quickly  along.  This  gives 
him  more  of  an  opportunity  to  break 
up  the  clods  quickly,  and  then  if  he 
comes  to  a  small  forkful  of  manure 
he  has  a  little  surplus,  so  that  an 
even  distribution  is  very  quickly  ob¬ 
tained. 

Many  good  farmers  may  groan, 
but  the  writer  is  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  would  be  good  farm¬ 
ing  to  sow  a  light  application  of 
fertilizer  along  the  rows  with  the 
manure,  especially  for  such  crops  as 
cantaloupes,  early  tomatoes  and 
eggplants.  A  fertilizer  carrying 
from  two  to  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  about  10 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  would  be  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  material  to  use  in  conjunction  with  the 
fertilizer,  Potash  is  an  important  factor  in  vege¬ 
table  production,  but  wherever  a  little  manure  is 
used  there,  seems  to  be  less  need  of  that  very  costly 
material. 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  very  economical  use 
of  manure  in  the  row  has  been  that  it  required  too 
much  work  with  the  hoe  to  prepare  hills  for  plant¬ 
ing.  This  work  can  be  completely  overcome  by  the 
nse  of  a  plow,  or  better  yet  by  the  use  of  a  disk 
ridger,  which  costs  less  than  $15.  The  illustration 
'.Fig.  03)  shows  one  in  operation  on  my  father's 
farm.  lie  would  not  sell  the  tool  for  50  times  what 
it  cost  if  it  could  not  be  replaced.  It  consists  of  one 
22-inch  disk  on  each  side,  a  light  frame,  a  pole  and 
handles.  The  disks  can  be  adjusted  to  any  width 
or  angle,  so  that  any  shaped  ridge  may  be  made. 
Thus  the  manure  is  easily  covered  and  the  planting 
can  be  done  quickly  and  easily  at  any  time.  While 
speaking  about  the  disk  ridger.  it  might  be  well  to 
add  that  the  same  tool  is  used  to  advantage  the 
entile  season,  from  the  time  asparagus  is  to  be 
ridged  in  the  Spring  until  after  celery  is  handled  in 
the  Fall.  The  disk  ridger  does  splendid  work  in 
ridging  up  early  potato  rows,  which  are  not  to  be 
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dug  for  a  few  weeks;  the  crab  grass  is  effectively 
checked.  Again,  if  the  little  weeds  are  starting  “as 
thick  as  hair  on  a  dog's  back”  in  a  canliouse  tomato 
field,  the  disk  machine  will  throw  a  three-inch  layer 
of  fresh  soil  around  each  plant,  so  that  the  crop  will 
never  need  to  be  touched  with  a  hoe.  However,  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  tell  anyone  how  to  use  the 
machine;  each  one  will  find  many  ways  to  adapt  it 
to  their  conditions.  Nevertheless,  every  good  grower 
of  truck  crops  is  making  plans  for  the  season  which 
is  here.  It  is  well  to  realize  that  the  greatest  good 
can  be  had  from  a  limited  amount  of  manure  by 
applying  it  near  crops;  a  little  manure  reduces  the 
need  for  potash  and  two  or  three  inexpensive  seed 
tools  may  make  the  coming  season  a  more  profitable 
one.  b.  w.  1)E  BAUX. 


Trimming  the  Bean  Grower 

I  give  below  the  figures  of  a  load  of  beans  sold  by  a 
neighbor  to  a  local  dealer.  My  neighbor  feels  it  is  an 
unfair  deal,  but  farmers  are  submitting  to  it.  It  seems 
as  if  the  farmer  should  have  a  larger  share  of  the  crop 
he  is  growing.  These  were  pea  beans: 


Using  Disk  Ridger  on  Rotes.  Fig.  63 


of  marketing  gives  the  grower  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
turns.  I  have  been  told  by  dealers  that  during  the 
past  few  years  they  have  lost  heavily  by  handling 
the  bean  crop.  Now  we  growers  do  not  ask  them  to 
do  this ;  all  we  ask  is  a  fair  average  margin  of  profit, 
for  producing  the  crop.  The  dealer  must  allow  a 
reasonable  profit  or  he  cannot  continue  in  nusiness. 
Why  not  the  grower?  In  this  instance  the  grower 
received  seven  cents  a  pound  for  the  good  sound 
beans.  The  consumer  in  Boston  is  paying  around 
20  cents  for  the  same  pound  of  beaus.  Every  handler 
has  made  his  profit  on  those  beans  but  wlmt  did 
the  grower  get?  Practically  four  cents  a  pound  just 
as  he  drew  them  in,  or  $2.40  a  bushel.  The  seed 
alone  for  an  acre  of  beans  this  last  season  cost  more 
than  double  this  amount.  Still  Ave  bean  growers  are 
willing  to  take  the  gamble  and  stand  our  own  losses. 
To  this  end  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  establish  co¬ 
operative  marketing,  which  has  proved  successful 
both  in  California  and  Michigan.  This  will  surely 
protect  the  dealers  as  Avell  as  satisfy  the  growers. 
One  association  has  arranged  to  form  a  New  York 
State  Marketing  Association,  which 
will  eventually  federate  with  these 
other  two.  This  whole  matter  of 
marketing  the  bean  will  be  thrashed 
out  at  the  State  Bean  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  at  Cornell  February  14 
(Farmers’  Week).  It  is  hoped  that 
every  bean  grower  in  the  State  will 
he  on  hand.  A.  B.  Cook,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Michigan  Association, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker.  We 
must  not  allow  the  bean  industry  to 
die  out.  To  this  end  co-operative 
marketing  appears  necessary.  As  re¬ 
gards  custom  and  practice  along 
many  lines  of  business,  Ave  stand  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways  in  this  read¬ 
justment,  and  agriculture  claims  no 
exemption.  h.  e.  cox. 

Sec.  N.  Y.  State  Bean  Growers’ 
Association. 
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Manure  Applied  to  Rotes  Before  Planting.  Fig  64 


Beans  .  2,330  lbs. 

Moisture  shrink  .  12S  lbs. 


Less  test  ..................... 


2.202  lbs. 
396  lbs. 

1,800  lbs. 


Price  paid  7c  per  lb.,  or  $120.42,  less  $19. SO  picking 
charge.  $100.02;  less  $11.05  drying  charge,  $94.97  total. 
These  dealers  are  certainly  getting  wealthy  out  of  the 
bean  business  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer.  What 
would  you  advise  farmers  to  do  on  this  question? 
Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  c.  paine. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  thorough  and  judicious 
pruning  in  the  orchard.  Still  it  can  be  overdone, 
but  when  this  is  applied  to  the  beau  crop  at  the  mar¬ 
keting  season,  it  surely  does  cause  growers  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice,  and  occasionally  speak  out  in 
meeting.  I  never  could  rightly  understand  Avliy  we 
were  obliged  to  give  the  pick  or  test  to  the  dealers 
after  we  had  paid  for  the  picking.  As  this  lot  of 
beaus  shows  a  low  moisture  shrink,  the  pick,  which 
was  heavy,  must  have  been  pretty  good  stock.  Aside 
from  what  I  have  already  stated,  I  have  felt  that 
the  dealers  who  have  handled  my  bean  crops  ha\Te 
used  me  fair,  considering  the  system  employed.  This 
system  certainly  has  a  tendency  to  discourage,  as 
returns  in  dollars  are  usually  disappointing.  Of 
course  there  are  occasional  seasons  and  conditions 
when  the  bean  crop  even  under  the  present  system 


Rye  in  Young  Orchards 

I  note  inquiry  of  P.  E.  L.  on  page 
130.  I  Avould  call  his  attention  to 
Downing’s  “Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America,”  pages  60  and  61,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  paragraph  of  the  foot 
note  on  page  62  which  reads :  “I 
cultivate  my  orchard  grounds  as  if 
there  were  no  trees  on  them,  and  raise 
grain  of  every  kind  except  rye,  Avhich 
grain  is  so  very  injurious  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  three  successive  crops  of  it 
would  destroy  any  orchard  younger  than 
20  years.”  Perhaps  rye  plowed  under 
green  would  not  be  so  bad  as  if  grown 
for  a  crop,  but  I  would  take  a  chance 
on  planting  something  else. 

Massachusetts.  l.  k.  davis. 

rE  have  used  rye  as  a  cover 
crop  iu  our  orchards  for 
nearly  20  years.  It  is  sometimes 
seeded  alone  and  sometimes  with 
clover  and  turnips.  When  the  rye 
is  plowed  under,  before  it  comes  in 
bloom,  and  the  soil  is  packed  after 
plowing,  no  damage  is  done  to  the 
trees.  We  have  let  the  rye  stand 
until  headed,  then  cut  and  piled 
around  the  trees  as  a  mulch.  In 
Avet  seasons,  when  the  soil  was  well 
filled  with  water,  this  worked  well,  as  the  rye  on 
top  of  the  ground  held  the  water  in  the  soil,  and 
this  nourished  the  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  Avhen 
the  season  is.  dry,  and  when  there  are  hot,  dry  winds, 
rye  will  prove  more  damaging  than  any  other  small 
grain,  and  under  such  conditions  should  never 
mature  in  a  young  orchard.  The  rye  is  a  strong 
grower  and  sucks  moisture  out  of  the  soil  like  a 
big  pump.  Unless  there  is  a  very  heavy  rainfall  the 
growing  rye  will  suck  the  upper  soil  dry  and  the 
young  trees  will  be  left  without  moisture  just  when 
they  should  be  making  their  best  growth.  When 
held  back  in  this  way  we  have  never  known  them  to 
make  a  full  groAvth  later.  Other  graius,  like  wheat 
or  oats,  do  not  seem  to  dry  out  the  soil  as  rye  does. 
If  the  rye  can  be  plowed  under  before  it  blooms  and 
the  soil  well  packed  or  if  it  can  be  cut  and  left  on 
the  ground  the  crop  will  not  hurt  the  young  orchard. 
If,  in  a  dry  season,  the  rye  is  left  to  mature,  it  will 
do  great  damage  as  above  described. 


We  have  had  many  questions  about  the  market  value 
of  mangels  and  other  feeding  roots.  Such  values  are 
always  comparative.  Silage  is  worth  about  35  per  cent 
of  the  selliug  price  of  hay.  Mangels  are  worth,  about  28 
per  cent,  .more  than  silage. 
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Get  Your  Farm  Home  from 
the  Canadian  Pacific 

THE  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  offers  a  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  own  a  farm,  achieve 
independence  and  grow  rich  in  Western  Can¬ 
ada.  It  offers  you  farm  lands  on  the  rich 
prairies  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Al¬ 
berta  for  eleven  to  thirty  dollars  an  acre, 
or  irrigated  land  up  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre. 

Twenty  Years  to  Pay 

You  pay  down  10$.  Then  you  have  no  payment  on  the 
principal  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  year;  then  fifteen 
annual  payments.  Interest  is  6%. 

$2,000LoantotheFarmer 

Loans  are  made  to  approved  set¬ 
tlers  on  irrigated  farms — with  no 
security  except  the  land  itself — 
up  to  $2,000  in  improvements. 

You  have  twenty  years  to  pay 
back  this  loan  at  6%  interest. 


Why  This  Offer  Is  Made 

The  Canadian  Pacific  is  not  a  real 
estate  dealer,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term.  Its  pros¬ 
perity  depends  upon  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  settlers  along  its  lines 
of  railway.  To  get  good  settlers 
and  to  make  them  keep  prosper¬ 
ous,  it  offers  terms  and  assistance 
which  would  otherwise  be  impos¬ 


sible.  And  this  offer  applies  to 
the  wonderful  prairie  lands  of 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Man¬ 
itoba — the  richest  grain  and  stock 
land  in  North  America.  45  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat,  100  bushels  of  oats 
per  acre,  are  frequently  produced 
on  this  land.  Average  crops  ex. 
ceed  any  average  elsewhere  in 
America. 

Lands  Under  Irrigation 

In  Southern  Alberta  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  has  developed  the 
largest  individual  irrigation  un¬ 
dertaking  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent.  The  irrigated  lands  are  sold 
on  the  same  easy  payment  terms— 
prices  range  up  to  $50  an  acre. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  w  ill  not  sell  you  a  farm 
until  you  have  inspected  it. 
To  make  this  easy,  special 
railway  rates  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars  and  free  illustrated 
booklet. 

M.  E.  THORNTON 

Supt.  of  Colonization 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

914  Fir»t  St.  E.  Calgary,  Alberta 


M.  E.  THORNTON,  Supt.  of  Colonization 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 
914  First  St.  E.,  Calgary,  Alberta 

I  would  bo  interested  in  learning  more 

about: 

□  Irrigation  fanning  in  Sunny  Alberta. 

Q  Farm  opportunities  in  Alberta,  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Manitoba. 

□  Special  railway  rates  for  home 
seekers. 

□  Business  and  industrial  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  Western  Canada. 

Q  Town  lots  in  growing  W  estern  towns. 

Mv  Name 


Luce’s  Favorite 

Seed  Corn 

Special  ENSILAGE  Stock 

Selected  and  grown 
on  our  own  Long 
Island  Seed  Farms 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

Price  $4.00  per 
bushel  of  561b s. 

F.  O.  B.  Mattituck. 
Cash  with  orderonly 

J.  M.  Lupton  &  Son 

MATTITUCK  :  L.I.,N.Y. 


THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 


Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  for  the 
Flower  and  Vegetable  garden. 

It  contains  an  entire  chapter  on  Edible  Seeds, 
Root  Crops  and  Creens  and  Salads,  and  last, 
but  most  delicious  of  all,  the  Vegetable  Fruits! 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  considered  the  Leading 
American  Seed  catalog.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free  upon  request.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO..  Seed  Growers.  Philadelphia 


lEROY 


Horse  Power  Is 
Cheapest  and  Surest 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


for  plowing.  You  who  have  tried 
it  KNOW  this  to  be  a  fact.  Many 
fields  have  been  only  half  plowed.  The 
harrow  must  do  what  the  plow  left  un¬ 
done,  on  95  per  cent,  of  the  farms 
^  by  tlie  readers  of  this  ad.  LE  ROY 
Walking  and  Riding  Plows  would 
have  done  better  work  last  year 
for  much  less  money. 

LE  ROY  Plows  are  built  in  your 
territory  and  especially  adapted 
for  the  rough  Eastern  plowing. 

Try  a  Le  Roy  dealer  or  write,  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.Y., 
for  full  particulars. 

(Insist  on  being  supplied  with  genuine  Le  Roy  extras.) 


Chicken  Manure  for  Peas 

I  am  desirous  of  growing  a  lot  of  green 
peas  this  Spring;  that  is,  about  2,000  feet 
of  rows.  My  ground  is  heavy  clay  soil  in 
pretty  fair  condition,  such  as  would  grow 
a  good  crop  of  corn.  I  have  saved,  dry, 
from  my  poultry,  considerable  manure 
and  would  like  to  know  if  this  is  good  for 
peas,  and  if  it  would  In'  all  right  to  put  it 
in  a  furrow,  mix  it  with  the  soil  some¬ 
what,  cover  slightly,  and  then  sow  the 
peas  on  top  of  this,  or  would  it  be  too 
strong  a  fertilizer  used  that  way?  As  a 
top-dressing  I  fear  I  would  lose  consider¬ 
able  of  the  ammonia  in  the  air,  as  it 
could  not  all  be  very  well  mixed  under 
the  soil  that  way.  Stable  manure  here  is 
$3.50  it  team  load,  and  too  expensive  to 
pay  for  a  crop  like  peas.  What  would 
you  advise?  j.  v.  c. 

Spark  ill,  N.  Y. 

Our  experience  with  poultry  manure  on 
peas  is  that  it  produces  a  heavy  growth 
of  vine  but  a  late  and  rather  poor  de¬ 
velopment  of  seed.  This  would  be  expect¬ 
ed,  since  the  chicken  manure  is  rich  in 
nitrogen  and  low’  in  phosphoric  acid.  The 
nitrogen  promotes  growth,  while  phos¬ 
phorus  hastens  maturity  and  develops 
seed.  You  will  get  better  results  by  using 
at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  per  acre  of  acid 
phosphate  with  the  manure.  Your  plan 
of  using  it  is  not  the  best.  It  would  be 
better  to  scatter  it  over  a  wider  space  and 
cultivate  it  into  the  soil.  The  best  way 
to  use  chicken  manure  is  to  make  it  as 
fine  as  possible  and  mix  with  chemicals 
like  acid  phosphate  and  plaster  on  dry 
soil,  and  then  use  it  as  you  would  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  This  method  will  give  good  re¬ 
sults,  hut  requires  more  work  than  some 
farmers  feel  that  they  can  afford.  At  aiiy 
rate,  use  some  form  of  phosphorus  with 
it. 


Seeding  Oats  with  Spring  Wheat 

I  have  been  having  trouble  raising  oats 
on  my  farm.  They  grow  too  tall  and  fall 
down,  so  I  lose  my  crop  of  oats  and 
smother  the  seeding  out.  I  had  thought 
that  next  Spring  I  would  mix  one-half 
Spring  wheat  and  one-half  oats,  thinking 
the  wheat  would  hold  the  oats  up.  What 
do  you  know  about  the  ripening  of  the 
two  crops?  Will  they  ripen  together? 

A.  T.  B. 

We  would  not  do  it.  The  Spring  wheat 
and  the  oats  will  not  ripen  together,  and 
you  will  lose  part  of  one  of  these  grain 
crops.  Nor  do  we  think  the  Spring  wheat 
will  prove  satisfactory  in  holding  up  the 
oats,  though  the  wheat  has  a  stiff  straw. 
The  soil  is  evidently  too  rich  in  nitrogen 
and  this  drives  the  oats  into  a  quick  and 
Soft  growth.  If  you  will  use  400  lbs.  per 
acre  of  acid  phosphate  the  oat  straw  will 
he  stiffer  and  stand  up  better. 


Beans  as  a  Fertilizer 

T  have  a  lot  of  cull  beans  on  hand. 
Can  I  grind  them  in  my  mill  and  use 
them  as  a  fertilizer?  IIow  would  they 
analyze,  and  what  would  he  the  best  way 
to  use  them  ?  H.  E. 

New  York. 

These  cull  beaus  will  vary  somewhat  in 
composition,  hut  in  a  general  way  a  ton 
will  contain  something  over  70  lbs.  of 
nitrogen,  about  17  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  20  lbs.  of  potash.  This  means 
about  2i,£  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  one  of 
potash  and  less  than  one  of  phosphoric 
acid.  It  would  he  quite  possible  to  grind 
them,  as  you  speak  of,  and  scatter  them  in 
the  bill  or  drill  just  about  as  you  would 
any  other  fertilizer.  We  would  do  this 
grinding  shortly  before  the  beans  are  to  be 
used,  as  they  might  heat  and  ferment, 
and  thus  lose  a  little  of  the  ammonia.  In 
using  them  it  would  pay  you  to  mix  some 
acid  phosphate  along  with  the  beans,  for 
you  can  see  that  they  are  lacking  in  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  this  ought  to  he  made  up.  It 
would  pay  to  add,  say  30  lbs.  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  to  100  lbs.  of  tin*  beans,  and  this 
would  make  a  very  fair  fertilizer  for  such 
crops  as  corn  or  potatoes.  If  you  had 
plenty  of  stock  on  hand,  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  get  more  out  of  the  beans  by  feeding 
them  to  bogs  or  to  cows.  If  these  beans 
could  he  cooked  with  potatoes  or  other 
roots,  you  would  have  a  very  good  feed, 
or  they  may  he  fed  raw  to  sheep.  That 
would  be  the  best  way  to  handle  them, 
hut  if  you  have  no  stock  to  feed  out,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  the  beans 
as  a  fertilizezr,  especially  when  mixed 
with  the  acid  jihosplnite. 


You  Need 
This  Book 


e; 


in  making  upyourgar- 
den  plantinglist.  From 
cover  to  cover,  itteema 
with  true-to-life  pic¬ 
tures  and  descriptions 
of  the  choicest  vege¬ 
tables.  It  is  a  safe 
guide  in  selecting  var¬ 
ieties  either  for  home 
or  market. 

Gregory’s  “Honest 
Seeds"  have  been  the  first 
choice  of  particular  gardeners  for  G3  years. 
They  aro  thoroughly  tested  for  vitality  and 
urity— carry  "blood’’  lines  long  controlled 
iy  scientific  plant  breeding. 

Send  for  ■’jour  copy  today— free 

A  Bargain  in  Squashes 

Wo  have  introduced  many  squashes  that 
have  become  standard,  including  the  orig¬ 
inal  Hubbard  Squash.  Here  are  four  of  our 
best  nt  a  prico  that  will  save  you  money. 

,  Symmes’  Blue  Hubbird  Squash,  Gregory’s  Delicious, 
Warren,  Gregory's  Improved  Prolific  Marrow. 
Bought  separately,  the  four  pnekets  of 
these  superb  squashes  would  cost  you  40c. 
But  you  may  order  all  tour  direct  from  thin 
advertisement  for  only  86c.,  postpaid, 
Send  today. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
1215  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Maaa. 


Hoffman’s^r 

Easily  passes  all  tests. 

1st.  HIGHEST  in  TUR- 
1TY.  tree  from  weeds. 
2nd.  HARDIEST,  pro¬ 
duced  in  short,  cold  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  North. 

3rd.  STRONGEST  in 
GERMINATION  —  the 
very  best  seed  to  sow. 

Means  more  hay 

Write /or  free  copy 

Hoffman’s  Seed  Book 

gives  you  the  facts  on 
Seed  you  will  buy  this 
Spring,  Otters  choicest 
strains  of  clovers,  Alfal¬ 
fa,  Corn.  Oats.  Maine 
i’otatoes,  Field  Peas  and 
Beans. 

Seed  samples  free 

Mention  this  paper 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 
Landitville, 
Lancaster  County.  Pa. 


Id  Virginia 
Ensilage  Corn 

IS  THE  KIND  TO 
FILL  YOUR  SILO 

Dairymen  in  the  Central 
States  say  that  Old  Virginia 
is  the  best  corn  for  ensilage; 
produces  most  per  acre,  large 
ears,  sweeter  than  most  other  i 
sorts.  Will  mature  for  silage,  j 
even  in  a  short  season.  One 
grower  got  28  tons  per  acre. 

Our  seed  is  selected — no 
tip  kernels. 

Ford’s  Catalogue 

of  Sound  Seeds  gives  a  descrip¬ 
tion,  pictures  and  prices  of  Old 
Virginia  Corn;  farm,  garden 
and  flower  seed,  fruits,  etc. 
Send  for  a  free  copy. 

FORD  SEED  CO. 
Box  24,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


y  many  of  the 


successful!  Market  Gardeners 

Why  s>ot  you  ? 

J Annual 
mailed  on  request 

Frederick  W.  Eberle 


■//?£■ 


WDept  C,  A I  bany,  N  Y. 

. . L. . . . I . 


£2 


D  SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  3elow  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford.  IIL 
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Making  Maple  Products 


A  Popuijut  Sweet. — There  is  no  food 
today  more  truly  American  than  the  de¬ 
licious  products  of  the  maple  tree.  They 
are  deservedly  popular  with  a  people  noted 
for  having  a  “sweet  tooth,”  for  their 
excellence  of  flavor  and  freedom  from 
harmful  qualities  are  sufficient  to  place 
a  high  premium  upon  them  as  a  sweet. 
It  is  a  matter  to  be  deplored  that  the 
industry  has  long  been  on  the  decline. 
For  50  years  the  number  of  maple,  trees' 
has  been  rapidly  lessening,  so  many  have, 
been  sacrificed  for  lumber,  for  use  in 
furniture  making  and  flooring,  and  even 
for  fuel.  The  making  of  syrup  or  sugar 
calls  for  large  quantities  of  fuel  for 
evaporating  purposes,  and  this  alone  has 
cut  down  production  of  these  sweets  in 
all  but  the  heavily  wooded  sections.  In 
Central  New  York  the  makers  have 
learned  to  use  soft  coal  combined  with 


thicker  syrup  four  to  10  times  as  fast  as 
the  old  caldron  kettle  method.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  shallow  pans,  with  a 
very  hot  fire  underneath.  The  cold  sap 
is  usually  fed  by  gravity  into  the  pan  or 
compartment  nearest  the  front  or  firing 
end  of  the  furnace.  Then  as  it  boils  it  is 
fed  automatically  into  the  pans  farther 
back,  each  one  containing  a  liquid  of  k 
little  heavier  density.  Clean  sap  is  water 
white,  and  pure  syrup  in  theory  should 
be  so.  But  more  or  less  oaramelization 
occurs  around  the  edges  of  the  pans  as 
it  boils,  and  this  gives  a  clear  amber 
color  to  the  liquid.  In  the  old  caldron 
kettle  this  quality  was  too  pronounced, 
giving  too  much  color  and  foreign  flavor 
to  be  desirable. 

Tapping  the  Trees. — The  sap  begins 
to  run  with  the  first  w-arin  days  of  Spring, 
usually  early  in  March  in  Central  New 


Washing  the  Sap  Buckets 


wood.  This  gives  a  fiercer  heat,  and  con¬ 
serves  the  wood  supply,  which  is  often 
scant.  Wood  for  the  necessary  fuel  for 
sugar-making  is  long — three  to  five  or  six 
feet  in  length.  This  permits  the  use  of 
old  fence  posts,  limb  wood  and  other 
waste.  But  it  absolutely  must  be  secured 
and  dried  in  advance,  say  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Summer  or  Fall,  and  then  stored 
where  it  will  be  handy  to  use  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  rain  or  snow. 

The  Sugar  Camp. — Most  sugar  makers 
have  a  camp,  or  rather  a  boiling  house 
for  the  evaporation  of  the  sap  which 
makes  the  syrup.  This  must  have  a  good 
roof,  with  very  free  ventilation  in  the 
center  for  the  escape  of  steam.  It  is 
usually  made  of  rough  boards  with  cracks 
between  to  allow  of  further  escape  of 
steam.  The  old  method  of  boiling  down 


York.  This  Winter  has  been  so  mild, 
with  so  much  sunny  weather,  that  the 
sap  has  run  quite  freely  at  times,  even 
in  December  and  January.  But  as  the 
weather  is  too  uncertain  at  this  time  of 
year  few  tree*<  were  tapped,  excepting 
here  and  there  one  for  the  novelty  of  the 
thing.  The  most  desirable  buckets  are 
of  tin  or  galvanized  iron,  the  former 
usually  being  painted  white  inside  to  pre¬ 
vent  rust.  Frequently  wooden  buckets 
are  still  seen.  When  properly  cared  for 
and  kept  well  painted  these  make  fully 
as  good  a  product.  Indeed,  the  farmer 
who  won  the  first  premium  on  a  display 
of  maple  products  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  this  year  used  wooden  buckets 
largely,  and  he  says  he  considers  the  sap 
taken  from  these  fully  as  clean  and  pure 
in  quality  as  from  the  best  of  metal 


Modern  Sap  Evaporator  in  Operation 


sap  in  the  open  allowed  the  sun  to  shine 
on  the  storage  tubs  and  increase  fermen¬ 
tation  or  bacterial  action,  and  the  wind 
blew  more  or  less  foreign  matter  into  the 
open  pans.  This  caused  the  dark  color 
and  strong  flavor  that  so  many  city 
buyers  today  think  a  necessary  quality 
of  maple  sugar  or  syrup  if  it  is  the  pure 
tiling.  Modern  methods  carry  cleanliness 
to  the  highest  degree,  while  light  and 
air  is  excluded  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  sap,  which  is  evaporated  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  This  greater  rapidity  of 
evaporation  secured  with  modern  methods 
adds  largely  to  the  improved  color  and 
flavor  of  the  modern  products,  which  if 
properly  made  today  will  be  light  colored 
and  very  mild  and  delicate  of  flavor. 
The  dark  toned  products  are  considered 
second  quality  by  discerning  buyers. 

The  Evaporator. — The  modern  syrup 
evaporator  is  a  triumph  in  its  way.  It 
is  capable  of  boiling  down  the  sap  into 


buckets.  Some  makers  use  covers  on 
their  buckets  to  exclude  rain,  bark,  leaves, 
etc.,  while  others  consider  covers  of  no 
value — often  wasting  sap  and  unreliable 
as  a  protection.  Perhaps  their  best  qual¬ 
ity  is  that  they  keep  the  sun  from  shining 
iuto  the  buckets  and  starting  fermenta¬ 
tion. 

Gathering  Sap. — Modern  makers  use 
a  covered  gathering  tub.  usually  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron.  This  is  frequently  steril¬ 
ized,  while  all  the  sap  is  strained  as  it 
enters  or  leaves  the  tub  or  tank.  As  the 
hot  syrup  leaves  the  last  compartment  of 
the  evaporator  it  is  again  strained,  this 
time  through  heavy  white  felt,  so  as  to 
remove  the  mineral  deposits  nature  places 
in  the  sap.  When  the  syrup  goes  to  the 
house  or  to  the  sugaring  dowu  pan  it  is 
again  strained  through  felt,  and  cooled. 
In  this  last  boiling  down  great  care  is 
needed  to  secure  just  the  density  required 
by  the  pure  food  laws.  A  hydrometer  is 


“To  the  Fourth 
Generation” 

Imperfect  flowers,  tasteless,  ill 
sized  or  tough  vegetables  have 
“no  pride  of  ancestry,  no  hope 
in  posterity.”  Their  imperfections, 
under  ideal  conditions,  might  be 
worked  out  in  from  four  to  forty 
generations.  But  you  cannot 
afford  year  after  year  to  select  the 
best  samples  from  vine  and  plant 
and  rear  the  seed  to  restore  the 
perfect  qualities  nature  ordained. 

Fl7 1?1}V’<2  CrcwiYC 


Ferry 


are  the  result  of  many  generations 
of  scientific  selection.  They  hold 
the  promise  of  Nature’s  perfect 
qualities  freed  from  every  im¬ 
poverishment.  Plant  Ferry’s  Seeds 
and  enjoy  this  extra  insurance  of 
garden  success. 

Write  for  the  1919  Ferry  '  'Seed 
Annual, "  a  copy  uiill  be  sent 
you  free.  Dealers  everywhere 
sell  Ferry's  Pedigreed  Seeds. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 


VIC  KS 


a?dAFLORAL  GUIDE 


FOR., 

i9i9 


ITS  FREE-'  ^  WRITE  TOD; 

Several  hew  Features.  a 
Based  on  our  experience  as  the 
oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  and  largest 
grower  of  Asters  and  other  seeds  in  America. 
miO  acres  an  1  12  greenhouses  in  best  seed  grow¬ 
ing  section.  Our  Guide  is  full  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  about  planting,  etc.— an  invaluable  aid  to  a 
successful  garden.  Illustrates  and  describes  leading 
Vegetables.  Flowers,  Farm  Seeds.  Plants  and  Fruits. 
This  book,  the  best  we  have  Issued,  is  yours,  ab¬ 
solutely  free. 

Ask  for  your  copy  today  before  you  forget. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 

39  Stone  Street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Flower  City 


2—  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler— Mills  Pride — Giants  (Late) 
SUPERBA  (White  and  Red  Skins 

SEED  CORN— Yellow  and  White 

Circular  Free 

MINCH  BROS.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


/IflTT’S  SWEET 
v''*  CLOVER 

Hulled  and  scarified  white  sweet  clover  is  about 
ten  dollars  per  bushel  cheaper  than  red.  (Un¬ 
hulled  cheaper  yet.)#  As  it  is  a  biennial,  taking 
the  place  of  red  in  the  rotation  and  any 
amount  better  as  a  land  builder,  itis  an  eco¬ 
nomical  substitute.  Winter  sowing  is  the 
best.  Ask  for  samples  and  prices  as  well  a a 
our  catalogue  telling  “How  to  Know  Good 
Seed”.  All  other  kinds  of  field  seeds  too. 
...  O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 
l^MainSt.  Marysville,  Ohio 


DDE  AND  PUR! 


CLOVER  SEED 

Our  high  grades  of  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike.  Timothy,  Seed 
Oats,  Seed  Corn.  Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Soy  Beans, 
etc.,  are  the  most  carefully  selected  and  recleaned.  High¬ 
est  in  Purity  and  Germination.  We  pay  the  Freight. 
Catalog  and  samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER,  -  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Furnishes  the  sweetest  and  most  luscious  creamy  nutri¬ 
ment  you  can  imagine.  Acclaimed  the  most  important 
horticultural  acquisition  of  recent  years.  Awarded  the 
only  medal  given  for  sweet  corn  by  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  in  67  years. 

De  Lue’s  Golden  Giant  is  the  result  of  12  years'  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  product  of  the  Howling  Mob  crossed  with 
Golden  Bantam  and  combines  all  the  good  points  of 
both  parents. 

Stalks  very  short  and  stout  near  the  ground.  Two  to 
three  ears ;  8  to  9  inches  long ;  cob  of  small  diameter, 
carrying  from  12  to  22  rows  of  long,  broad  kernels  of 
deep  orange  color. 

This  seed  offered  by  the  originator  is  2  years  in  advance  of  that  sold  by  com¬ 
petitors  (as  to  selection).  Beware  of  substitutes. 

It  excels  all  other  early  varieties  in  size,  productiveness  and  quality,  and  all  the  late 
varieties  in  quality  and  early  maturity.  Growers  report  that  it  is  from  1  to  2 
weeks  earlier  than  Golden  Bantam.  It  is  the  one  corn  for  the  home  or  market 
gardener  who  wants  the  greatest  amount  of  highest  quality  com  in  the  shortest 
period  of  time  from  the  smallest  piece  of  land.  Illustrated  circular,  “How  to 
Know  and  How  to  Grow  a  Perfect  Sweet  Corn,”  sent  with  order.  Price,  %  oz., 
35  cts. ;  1  oz.  50  cts.;  1  pint=12  ozs.,  $5.00;  1  quart,  $10.00. 


Send  Check  or  Money  Order.  No  Stamps. 

FREDERICK  S.  De  LUE,  M.  D.,  Experimental  Farm,  Needham,  Mass.,  Dept.  A 
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Bolgiano’s  Seed  Store 

Will  Lead  the  Way 
To  Garden  Profits  for  1919 


The  War  is  Over 
Why  Pay  High  Prices  for  Seeds? 
All  Prices  Reduced 

Bolgiano’s  “Big  Crop”  Seeds 

Renowned  for  Productiveness,  High  Quality  and  True  to  Type 

Planted  for  Over  a  100  Years  by 
A  merica’s  Leading  Market  Grotvers 
Truckers ,  Farmers  and 
Home  Gardeners. 


Space  will  permit  our  listing  here 
only  a  few  Standard  Varieties  <4 
"John  Baer”  Tomato  If  to  go  by  mail  add  8c  per  lb.  Postage  Ring  Leader  Cabbage 
Trial  package  25c  postpaid  trial  package  25c  postpaid 


y 


RADISH  SEED 

Oz. 

Scarlet  Turnip  White  Tip$  .  10 

Scarlet  Globe . . . 10 

Long  White  Icicle . 10 

CABBAGE 

Large  Charleston  WaKefield. 40 

Early  Flat  Dutch . 35 

Large  Late  Flat  Dutch . 35 

TOMATO 

"John  Baer* . 65 

"Greater  Baltimore" . 35 

Chalk’s  Jewel . 30 

BEETS 

Crosby’s  Early  Egyptian . 10 

Detroit  Dark  Red . 10 

Edmunds  Blood  Turnip . 10 

CARROT 

Danvers  Half-long  Orange  .10 
Early  Scarlet  Chantenay..  .10 
Improved  Long  Orange...  .10 

CUCUMBER 

Early  Fortune . 10 

Extra  Early  White  Spine..  .10 
New  Prolific  Pickling . 10 

LETTUCE 


Vi  lb.  Lb. 
$  .30  $1.00 
.30  1.00 

.30  1.00 


1.35  5.00 
1.10  4.00 
1.10  4.00 

2.25  8.00 
1.15  4.00 
1.00  3.50 


ONION 


SEED 

Oz. 


%lb. 


.30 

.30 

.30 


.30 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.25 


.90 

.90 

.85 


.90 

.90 

.90 

.75 

.75 

.75 


Yellow  Globe  Danvers . 

tff  •  £> \J 
.  .20 

V  .DO 
.60 

White  Silver  Skin . 

.  .26 

.75 

SEED  PEAS 

lib. 

51b. 

Early  Alaska  Peas . 

...  .20 

.17 

American  Wonder  Peas.. 

.  .20 

.19 

Gradus  or  Prosperity  Peas  .30 

.27 

SUGAR  CORN 

Golden  Bantam . 

.  .25 

.22 

Stowells’  Evergreen . . 

..  .25 

.22 

Country  Gentleman . 

.  .25 

.22 

LIMA  BEANS 

Fordhook  Bush  Lima . 

.  .30 

.28 

Burpee’s  Improved  Bush 

..  .30 

.28 

King  of  the  Garden,  Pole 

..  .25 

.24 

GREEN  POD  BUSH  BEANS 

Early  Red  Valentine . 

.25 

.22 

Stringless  Green  Pod . 

..  .25 

,22 

Bountiful . 

.  .26 

.22 

Lb. 

$2.25 

2.00 

2.50 


WAX  POD  BUSH  BEANS 


Big  Boston . 

.10 

.25 

.75 

Curries’  Rust  Proof  Wax.. 

.25 

.22 

Black  Seeded  Tennis  Ball 

.10 

.25 

.85 

Wardwells’  Kidney  Wax.. 

.25 

.24 

California  Cream  Butter.... 

.10 

.25 

.75 

Hodson  Wax . 

.25 

.22 

10  lb. 
.15 
.18 

.25 


.20 

.20 

.20 


.27 

.26 

.22 


.20 

.20 

,20 


.20 

.23 

.22 


This  Catalog 
Will  Save  You  Money 
Write  for  a  Copy 


BoIrUmh>V  Big  Crop"  Sc  e<U 

MX  rVKtS  RfciHXXT)  -  WWNO  m 
i_ rvi'rwo'  mnw  w 


Notice  We  will  send  as  a  trial  a  large  10c  package  of  any  12 
.  Delicious  Vegetables  listed  above  for  $1 .00  postpaid. 

Be  sura  to  mention  the  varieties  you  prefer. 

‘©SSpec/a/  February  Reduced  Fricea 

on  a  Full  List  of  Bolgiano's  "Big  Crop”  Seeds.  We  have 
immediately  reduced  all  our  prices  so  our  customer's 
can  quickly  receive  the  benefit  of  the  new  conditions 
Act  Quick.  We  have  large  stocks  of  the  Best  Seed  we 
have  ever  grown  and  with  our  working  force  complete 
we  will  give  you  prompt  service. 

We  Want  Your  Trade 
We  Will  Treat  You  Right 

Boliviano's  Seed  Store 

deft,  mo  Baltimore,  Md. 


Harris  Seeds  for  Farm  and  Garden 


Direct  from  the  Grower  at  Wholesale 

Fresh,  true  to  name  and  of  the  highest  possible  quality. 
Raised  on  Moreton  farm  and  bred  with  as  much  care 
as  thoroughbred  live  stock. 

Vegetable  seeds,  Flower  seeds,  Farm  seeds  and  Potatoes 

All  Harris  seeds  are  tested  and  the  per  cent  that  grow  is 
marked  on  the  label,  an  advantage  not  given  by  other  seeds¬ 
men.  Get  our  catalog 
with  true  descrip¬ 
tions  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  is 
mailed  free,  and 
buy  direct  from 
the  grower  at 
wholesaleprices.  ^ 

Joseph  Harm  Co. 

Box  22,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many 
will 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


For  Sale- About  100  Bu.  RYE  Tut 

about  20%  winter  vetch.  J.  L.  WILLIAMS,  (Jettynbarp,  Penn. 


Northern  Grown  Seed  PotiTtoen.  Illustrated  Catalog 
Free.  Buy  Direct  From  AHTIfUH  AI.1I1U IKiK,  fishers,  .N.Y. 


Yellow  Dent,  90-day,  $8.60  per  bu. 

rofoaia— oBeohorn  kosedalb  farm,  vin*i»nd,  *.  j. 


Cabbage,  Celery,  Onion  Seed  !: 


YOUR  CABBAGE  SEED 

We  import  the  Short  Stem  Danish  Ball-Uend 
Cabbage  Seed  from  one  of  the  most,  reliable 
growers  in  Copenhagen  and  specialize  on  this  one 
good,  pure  brand. 

From  a  Syracuse  laboratory  test,  this  seed  6bow* 
a  GERMINATION  of  94*. 

Sold  direct  to  Growers— Five  Pound 
Limit  to  each  Purchaser. 

SI  1.85  per  pound,  postage  paid. 

FARMERS’  SYNDICATE,  Inc.,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


That’s  what  Forrest  Seeds  are — tested  and 
of  known  lineage,  true  to  name.  Our  country 
location  and  low  running  expenses  with  no 
high  priced  catalogs,  enable  us  to  give  you 
the  best  of  seeds  at  very  low  prices.  You 
can  save  30#  on  your  seed  bill. 

Honest  Seeds— Square  Dealings— how  Prices.  Let  us  convince  you.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  SEEDS 

Yon  will  be  astonished  at  our  low  prices  and  quick  service  on  our  extra  high  quality 


LOWEST  PRICES 
QUICK  SERVICE 

»  high  quality  tested  seeds.  Sold  on  ap- 


_ ^ _ _  ap- 

croval  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  If  we  can’t  Bave  you  money  we  don’t  want  your  orders.  Don’t  nay  two 
rices  for  Grass  Seeds.  We  have  recleaned  Timothy  $4.75  per  bu..  Alfalfa  $8.90,  Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy 
*i  SO  per  bu.  and  have  Sweet  Clover  and  all  other  Field  Seeds  at  proportionately  reduced  prices.  We  are  Grass 

—  .  ”  at  bed-rock  prices.  Write  for  Seed  Guide,  the  most 

complete,  practical  planter  »  guiue  ever  priuieu.  iiumj  for  our  free  samples  of  Seeds  you  want  to  buy.  Our 
-  lide  explains  how  you  ran  save  money  on  Seeds,  get  better  auality,  share  in  proQt.  It’»  Free. 

- 1UTUAL I 


and 


Guiu 

AMERICAN  M 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


almost  a  necessity  for  accurate  work 
here,  as  it  eliminates  all  guesswork,  or 
repetition  of  work. 

Testing  the  Density. — But  all  hy¬ 
drometers  should  be  used  subject  to  the 
altitude  where  they  are  operated.  Theo¬ 
retically  water  boils  at  212  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit.  But  in  the  writer’s  locality  in 
Central  New  York  the  elevation  is  such 
that  water  actually  boils  at  210  degrees. 
Therefore  in  using  the  hydrometer  we 
secure  a  temperature  two  degrees  lower 
than  (he  proscribed  219  degrees  for  com¬ 
mercial  maple  syrup.  Any  ordinary 
tested  thermometer  will  do  here  if  the 
syrup  is  boiled  to  a  temperature  of  217 
degrees.  If  boiled  thicker  than  this  rock 
candy  will  form  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cans.  This  is  hot  an  indication  of  im¬ 
purity  as  many  suppose,  hut  shows  that 
there  is  more  sweet  in  the  liquid  than  it 
can  hold  in  suspension.  It  should  be 
melted  very  slowly  by  adding  a  little 
water  and  setting  the  can  with  the  rock 
candy  in  the  bottom  into  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water.  It  will  then  melt,  and 
the  buyer  will  have  more  than  his  gallon 
of  syrup  and  the  maker  will  be  out  that 
much. 

Keeping  Quality. — If  you  are  not  far 
above  the  sea  level  a  density  of  219  de¬ 
grees  is  absolutely  right.  This  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  syrup  weighing  exactly  11  pounds 
to  the  gallon,  which  is  the  weight,  re¬ 
quired  by  law.  Such  a  density  will  in¬ 
sure  the  syrup’s  keeping  indefinitely,  if 
the  container  is  absolutely  full,  so  that 
no  air  enters  at  the  top.  If  not  quite 
full  the  can  will  mold  over  and  the  syrup 
will  spoil,  or  at  least  acquire  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  flavor.  When  a  big  or  gallon 
can  is  opened  unless  it  is  to  be  used  up  at 
once,  the  contents  should  he  poured  into 
several  smaller  glass  jars,  each  full  to 
the  very  brim.  Then  if  the  Covers  are 
clamped  down  tight  the  syrup  will  keep. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  can  syrup  hot,  at 
least  not  in  tin  cans  for  the  market.  If 
these  cans  are  filled  while  the  syrup  is 
hot  when  it  cools  there  is  a  shrinkage, 
and  the  can  will  be  underweight.  How¬ 
ever.  for  home  use  or  in  small  quantities, 
if  glass  jars  are  to  be  filled  with  the  syrup 
while  hot  and  sealed,  it  will  keep  inde¬ 
finitely.  even  if  the  syrup  was  not  quite 
so  thick  as  is  required  for  the  market 
product. 

TIie  Pure  Product. — The  pure  food 
laws  are  very  clear  cut  as  to  the  maker’s 
obligations  in  making  syrup,  and  practi¬ 
cally  no  adulteration  ever  occurs  in 
maple  products  on  the  farm.  Buyers  are 
very  expert  in  detecting  the  least  flaw  in 
syrup,  and  it  is  bought  strictly  according 
to  grades,  the  lighter  colored  products 
ranking  highest.  If  consumers  want  to 
be  absolutely  sure  of  a  pure  product  they 
would  do  well  to  buy  direct  of  the  farmer 
who  makes  it.  Unfortunately  the  average 
city  buyer  does  not  know  how  to  reach 
the  makers,  as  this  is  a  product  never  or 
seldom  advertised  by  them.  The  demand 
is  so  good  it  is  taken  off  their  hands  very 
promptly  by  local  buyers.  Yet  if  I  lived 
in  a  city  and  wanted  to  locate  some  fine 
syrup  right  where  it  was  made  I  would 
consult  the  Farm  Bureau  of  almost  any 
county  in  Central  or  Northern  New  York, 
with  a  certainty  that  I  would  speedily 
get  into  touch  with  the  right  parties. 

Co-operative  Effort.— The  Cortland 
County  Farm  Bureau  is  taking  steps  to 
organize  a  Sugar  Makers’  Association  in 
that  county  for  more  advantageous  sales 
of  products,  with  the  distinct  purpose  of 
cutting  out  middlemen  and  selling  direct 
to  consumers ;  also  of  buying  supplies  to 
better  advantage.  The  first,  second  and 
third  prize  winners  on  maple  products  at 
the  State  Fair  this  year  were  all  Cortland 
County  makers.  This  will  be  the  first  or¬ 
ganization  of  its  kind  in  this  State.  But 
the  Maple  Sugar  Makers’  Association  of 
Vermont  has  long  been  known  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  authority  for  maple  products  in  the 
world,  while  maple  sugar  making  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  finest  type  is  made  in  that 
State.  Of  late,  however.  New  York  State 
hardware  men  are  copying  the  Vermont 
methods  in  the  making  of  evaporators  and 
other  equipment,  with  very  good  success 
indeed. 

Ilian  Prices. — Prices  on  maple  pro¬ 
ducts  will  be  high  again  this  year,  ae 
fuel  is  high  and  scarce,  galvanized  iron 
and  tin  for  utensils  and  shipping  con¬ 
tainers  is  almost  prohibitive  in  price, 
and  labor  is  not  much  different  either  in 
price  or  availability  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  Twenty  to  2."  cents  for  sugar  and 
$1.50  to  $2  per  gallon  for  syrup  will 
probably  cover  the  range  in  wholesale 
prices.  Old  syrup  is  now  selling  at  $1.75 
to  $2.50  per  gallon  at  retail. 

Using  Maple  Products. — Many  house¬ 
wives  do  not  know  all  the  possibilities  of 
maple  products.  Perhaps  no  one  knows 
how  to  use  the  syrup  nr  sugar  to  better 
advantage  than  the  farm  cooks,  who  are 
familiar  with  all  their  qualities  and  are 
list'd  to  adapting  them  to  their  needs  in 
an  appetizing  way.  The  use  of  syrup 
is  probably  best  understood  as  a  sweet 
on  breakfast  cereals,  buckwheat  cakes 
and  on  desserts  with  cream — also  in  the 
body  of  delicate  puddings  and  frozen 
dainties,  where  it  not  only  sweetens  hut 
flavors  most  deliciously.  Either  the  sy¬ 
rup  or  the  melted  sugar  makes  the  most 
delicious  and  purest  of  confections, 
rivalling  the  most  expensive  candies,  if 
properly  handled.  Many  mothers  buy  50 
or  100  pounds  of  maple  sugar  each  year 
to  insure  pure  confections  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  In  the  making  of  confections  the 
hydrometer  is  again  very  helpful,  as  the 
varying  temperatures  for  the  hard  and 
soft  stages  are  marked.  Yet  one  skilled 
in  any  sort  of  candy  making  can  give 


maple  syrup  about  the  same  tests  in  cold 
water  as  they  would  a  cane  syrup. 
Briefly  a  soft  ball  stage  for  removal 
from  the  fire  does  for  most  candies,  let¬ 
ting  the  kettle  cool  without  stirring,  set¬ 
ting  it  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  until  it 
becomes  a  little  difficult  to  move  the 
spoon.  Then  give  very  rapid  and  vigor¬ 
ous  stirring  until  it  begins  to  harden. 
This  results  in  a  fine  soft  grain  that  is 
rivalled  only  by  the  most  choice  choco¬ 
lates.  It  may  be  shaped  in  tiny  indi¬ 
vidual  molds,  which  was  the  quaint  old- 
fashioned  way,  or  turned  into  a  square 
pan  or  a  platter  and  cut  into  squares. 
The  farm  housekeeper  rarely  uses  the 
coarse,  hard-grained  sugar  that  is  sold 
on  the  market.  It  must  be  shaved  with 
a  big  knife  for  best  results,  and  this  is 
a  hard  task.  Market  sugar  has  to  he 
made  hard  and  coarse  grained  in  order 
to  keep  well.  She  prefers  to  melt  up  the 
cake,  breaking  it  into  chunks  and  adding 
a  teacup  of  water  to  each  pound  of  sugar. 
Melt  slowly,  being  very  sure  every  particle 
is  dissolved,  else  a  coarse  grain  will  re¬ 
sult.  A  little  sweet  cream  or  milk  added 
makes  all  melted  forms  of  this  sweet 
easier  to  work  with  and  gives  a  smoother 
grain.  Removing  from  the  fire  at  a 
lower  temperature  or  the  soft  ball  stage, 
with  rapid  stirring,  then  pouring  into  any 
small  tin  or  basin  for  a  mould  gives  a 
soft  cake  that  shaves  off  easily  when 
cooled.  One  rural  cook  noted  for  her 
skill  breaks  up  the  hard  cake  as  it  is 
prepared  for  market,  runs  it  through  her 
food  chopper,  adds  a  bit  of  water,  stirring 
in  evenly,  and  packs  it  into  a  howl. 
This  is  of  a  soft  creamy  texture,  very 
handy  to  use.  and  will  keep  a  week  or 
two  in  a  cool  place  if  covered  carefully. 
In  this  form  it  makes  a  fine  sandwich 
filling,  or  spreads  nicely  as  an  icing  on 
cakes,  and  is  far  less  trouble  than  the 
usual  icing. 

Country  women  think  much  of  the 
soft  stirred  maple  sugar,  which  resembles 
the  brown  sugar  of  the  cane  variety,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  far  surpasses  it  in  flavor. 
This  is  made  in  rather  small  quantities, 
say  not  over  three  to  five  pounds  at  a 
time.  When  any  ordinary  sugar  would 
be  ready  to  turn  into  the  moulds  just 
keep  right  on  stirring  very  rapidly,  rub¬ 
bing  out  all  little  lumps  as  they  form, 
until  the  sugar  is  quite  cool  and  powdery. 
When  thoroughly  cool  store  in  closely 
covered  vessels,  glass  jars,  wooden  tubs, 
etc.,  so  that  moisture  will  not  collect. 
This  is  perhaps  the  handiest  form  in 
'Which  to  use  maple  sugar. 

Then  there  is  the  “tub”  sugar.  This 
is  usually  made  of  the  last  runs  of  the 
sap,  which  make  a  darker-colored  pro¬ 
duct.  The  syrup  is  removed  from  the 
fire  before  it  scarcely  forms  into  a  hall 
when  dropped  into  cold  water,  turned 
into  a  big  pan  and  allowed  to  cool  with¬ 
out  stirring.  Then  it  is  stirred  a  little, 
and  as  soon  as  it  shows  a  bit  of  grain  it 
is  poured  into  big  jars  for  future  use, 
always  remaining  in  a  soft  form  that  is 
easily  dipped  up  for  use. 

But  there  is  no  form  of  sweet  known 
to  tongue  or  pen  that  excels  the  dish  of 
warm,  soft  grained,  stirred  sugar  that  is 
the  treat  of  the  caller  at  a  home  where 
“sugaring”  is  under  way,  unless  it  be  a 
pan  of  snow  with  maple  “wax”  on  it ! 
And  there  is  no  way  preparing  it  quite 
equal  to  that  in  use  by  the  expert  farm 
workers,  whose  guest  anyone  may  con¬ 
sider  himself  fortunate  to  be  during 
this  interesting  hut  busy  season. 

M.  G.  F. 


Dynamite  for  Tree  Planting 

On  page  122  is  given  the  experience  of 
a  man  who  used  dynamite  in  planting 
trees,  and  with  highly  satisfactory  results. 
This  is  hut  one  of  many.  It  seems  to  he  a 
well-settled  idea  that  dynamite  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  doing  this  work.  How¬ 
ever.  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  in  regard 
to  the  matter.  I  have  used  it  quite  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  on  a  great  variety  of  soils, 
and  I  have  found  that  it  is  a  question  of 
the  character  of  the  soil  whether  it  is  an 
advantage  or  not.  If  the  soil  is  a  heavy 
loam,  with  a  hard,  tenacious  subsoil,  the 
use  of  dynamite  will  give  good  results, 
and  the  harder  the  subsoil  the  better  will 
he  the  results.  But  if  the  soil  is  light, 
and  the  subsoil  i.s  loose  and  sandy,  there 
will  be  no  advantage  gained  by  its  use. 
Tf  both  soil  and  subsoil  are  sufficiently 
light,  and  and  loose  and  sandy,  a  positive 
injury  may  result.  I  have  had  all  three 
experiences.  But  if  the  man  who  gives 
the  experience  to  which  reference  is  made 
has,  by  the  use  of  dynamite,  forced  an 
annual  growth  of  10  feet  upon  his  Lom¬ 
bardy  poplars,  when  the  trees  are  10 
years  old  he  will  curse  the  memory  of  the 
mau  who  invented  dynamite. 

O.  O.  0RM8BEE. 


Lice  on  Rabbits 

fan  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  lousy 
rabbits?  I  keep  them  in  a  coop  in  the 
lieuhouse.  Do  you  think  they  contract, 
the  lice  from  the  hens?  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  wash  them  in  soapy  water? 
I  feed  them  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  oats, 
corn.  hay.  and  they  have  plenty  of  fresh 
bedding  of  dry  ferns  and  straw.  i\  8. 

Chicken  lice  may  temporarily  cause 
great  irritation  in  the  skin  of  any  animal, 
so  that  it  would  be  well  to  remove  the 
rabbits  to  a  new.  dean  hutch  and  yard 
away  from  the  poultry.  It  is  rather  cold 
to  bathe  the  rabbits  safely,  but  insect 
powder  may  be  applied  and  sulphur  also 
should  be  sprinkled  in  the  beds.  Consult 
a  pet.  stock  fancier  about  the  care  of 
rabbits,  or  the  person  from  whom  you 
bought  your  foundation  stock.  A.  9.  A. 
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Saving  5,000  Miles 

by  “Truing  Up”  Wheels 


LARGE  multi-cylinder  car 
recently  came  to  a  Goodyear 
Service  Station  in  Chicago  with 
the  treads  on  two  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  showing  evidence  of  recent 
rapid  wear .  The  tires  had  run 

8.500  miles,  hut  in  the  last  few 
days  the  treads  had  been  wear¬ 
ing  down  alarmingly .  It  was 
found  that  a  recent  accident  had 
twisted  the  front  wheels  serious¬ 
ly,  so  that  they  were  out  of  line. 
The  grinding  action  due  to  this 
misalignment  was  cutting  down 
the  treads  so  rapidly  that  in  a 
few  days  more  the  tires  would 
have  been  out  of  commission. 
The  wheels  were  re-aligned .  The 
tires  ran  a  total  of  more  than 

13.500  miles.  5,000  miles  of  tire 


wear  were  saved  in  this  case  by 
“truing  up 99  the  wheels  in  time. 
Have  your  Goodyear  Service  Sta¬ 
tion  Dealer  test  your  car  today 
for  wheel  alignment. 

NE  car  in  three  has  wheels  out 
of  line  that  rob  their  tires  of 
thousands  of  miles. 

Not  even  the  Goodyear  All-Weather 
Tread  can  long  resist  the  grinding 
wear  that  such  wheels  inflict  on  tires. 

They  grind  down  a  tread  precisely 
as  if  it  were  held  squarely  against  a 
revolving  grindstone. 

Misalignment  is  most  common  on  the 
right  front  wheel,  because  it  is  most 
frequently  run  into  ruts  and  gutters 
and  against  curbings. 

On  others  a  rim  improperly  applied, 


a  bent  steering  knuckle,  a  worn  bear¬ 
ing,  or  a  warped  axle  may  cause  a 
like  condition. 

A  misalignment  of  only  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  is  enough  to  reduce 
by  5,000  miles  or  more  the  life  of  the 
best  tires. 

Only  the  most  careful  measurements 
can  detect  the  condition. 

Ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station 
to  inspect  your  car  today. 

Ask  also  for  Lesson  1  of  the  Good¬ 
year  Conservation  Course,  dealing 
with  the  detection  and  correction  of 
wheels  out  of  line,  so  that  you  or 
your  chauffeur  can  in  future  make  in¬ 
spections  when  you  delay  too  long 
your  calls  at  your  Service  Station. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  £&>  Rubber  Company 
Akron,  Ohio 


K  R  O  N 


Notice  the  misalign¬ 
ment  of  the  Right 
Front  Wheel 


Ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station ,  or  us,  for  Lesson  1 
of  the  Goodyear  Tire  Conservation  Course,  explain¬ 
ing  the  effects  and  detection  of  misaligned  nvhee/s. 


The  Worn  Tread  on  a 
Tire  from  a  Wheel  3^ 
of  an  inch  Out  of  Line 
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^STRAWBERRY  BOO 


The  Best  Strawberry  Book  Ever  Written 

Pictures  in  colors  and  fully  describes  Kellogg’s  Big  Four,  Kellogg’s  Big  Late 
and  Kellogg’s  Everbearers— all  prize  winners;  also  Kellogg’s  New  Race  of 
Strawberries,  big,  sparkling  beauties,  and  many  other  money-making 
varieties.  Book  also  pictures  in  colors  and  fully  describes  the  world-famed 

Kellogg  Strawberry  Gardens 


Wm 


TOBAY 


Just 

_  your  name 

More  than  50,000  families  throughout  the  country  are  en-  ’tSfiMPrins 

joying  delicious  Kellogg  Strawberries  the  year  ’round,  «w*  vstu.w.  str.„- 
and  many  are  making  cash  profits  of  $50  to  $150  Soh2.Py^.°sJIdUpost 
each  year  from  Kellogg  Strawberry  Gardens.  Let  a  p»m.  send  today. 
Kellogg  Garden  add  beauty,  pleasure  and  profit  to  YOUR  home.  Our  free  book 
explains  every  detail;  tells  how  you  can  compete  for  our  BIG  CASH  PRIZES. 

KELLOGG’S  EVERBEARERS 

produce  big  crops  of  fancy  berries  each  year  from  June  to  November.  These  ber¬ 
ries  are  big,  delicious  beauties  and  sell  readily  at  80  to  60  cents  per  quart.  You  can 
grow  them  to  perfection  right  in  your  own  garden.  Our  Free  Book  tells  all  about 
these  wonderful  Everbearers.  Write  for  your  copy  today— it’s  Free  and  postpaid. 

~~  CO..  Box  48*7  Three  Rivers,  Mich,  j 

(6)' 


Are  the  best  hardy  Grapes  in  existence.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  par  excellence.  Our  Catalog  No.  1  tells  all  about 
them.  In  it  are  also  described  and  offered  a  full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Nut  Trees,  Hedge  Plants  and  Garden  Roots. 

Send  for  it  today— it  is  FREE. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Inc^  Box  1 62,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Earlier  than  you  ever  had  before 
THE  WORLD’S  DEMAND 
FOR  FOOD 

\  will  be  g.  enter  than  ever  thin 
'  year.  Hundred*  of  Market  Gar¬ 
deners  are  more  than  doubling 
their  profits  by  using  my  won¬ 
derful  Plant  Forcing  device*. 
Don’t  be  satisfied  with  a  gar¬ 
den  like  the  other  'ellow— beat 
ihiin  to  it.  . 

No  matter  how  backward  the 
spring,  it’s  easy  with 

The  Ball  Seed  &  Plant  Forcer 

cheap  enough  to  use  them  by  the  thousands.  Send  for  my 
Beautiful  Free  HOOK.  HOW  to  GROW  BIQGKR, 
BETTER  and  EARLIER  CROP®  than  you  ever  had 
before.  It  gives  you  gardening  information  found  in  no 
other  publication*.  It  tells  you  how  you  can  have  a  garden 
witli  flowers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  table 
a  month  earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me 
a  post -raid  and  I’ll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 

THE  BALL  MFG.  CO.#  Dept.  K,  Glermde,  Pa. 

PROTECT  EARLY  CABBAGE 

Don't  let  the  cabbage  maggoty get  your  crop. 
For  8  years  growers  have  been  raising  larger, 
firmer  heads  and  insuring  practically  100  per 
cent,  crop  by  using 

A.  B.  C.  PLANT  PROTECTORS 

Special  tar  felt  discs  which  anybody  can  slip 
on  the  stem  directly  after  planting  to  prevent 
the  maggot  fly  from  laying  its  eggs. 

Big  growers  say  they  can’t  grow  cabbage  with¬ 
out  them.  Write  for  copies  of  their  letter*. 
Full  information  and  wholesale  price. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
60  South  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


E 


c.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.v 


HOT BED SASH 

CYPRESS,  well  made  with 
cross  bar,  blind  tenons,  white 
leaded  in  joints.  GLASS,  $4. SO 
per  i,o x .  Write  for  circular. 

Dept.  14,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ten  of  the  best  kinds  selected  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred— Early,  Midseason  and  Late.  A  Iso  CABBAGE.  CEL¬ 
ERY,  TOMATO.  PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  in  season, 
Send  for  our  1915*  price  list.  Caleb  Hoggs  &  Son. 

ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM,  Cheswold,  Delaware 

“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow” 

Best  June  and  Fall-Bearing  Strawberries  at  Reaxon- 
able  Price-.  Also  ltnspberrj,  Blackberry,  Carr  cat 
and  ftrupe  Plant-  In  Assortment.  Catalog  1  REE. 
C.  E.  Whitten’*  Numeric*.  Hoi  It,  Bridgman,  Midi. 

Strawberry  Plants 

1,000,000  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

H-  Graf,  Berks  Co..  Pa.,  says:  “I  never  received  such  nice 
plants."  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  about  the  Straw¬ 
berry.  A  Money  Crop.  C.  8.  Perdue.  Box  ZO.  Sta.well,  Md 


Lucky  Boy  Strawberries 

Bigger,  Sweeter,  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  any  other  everbear¬ 
ing  strawberries.  Fruits  on 
spring  set  plants  from  June  to 
November  in  the  North  and 
the  year-round  in  the  South. 
Our  20th  Century  Catalog 
fully  describes  this  and 
more  than  fifty  of  the  best 
standard  varieties  straw¬ 
berries,  also  other  small 
fruit  plants.  Send  postal 
today. 

12  PLANTS.  $3.00  PREPAID 

P.  S.— We  have  more  than  five  millions  of  the  finest  plants  we 
ever  saw  of  the  following  varieties: 

BIG  JOE  CHESAPEAKE 

DR.  BURRILL  GLEN  MARY 

AROMA  WM.  BELT 

EARLY  OZARK  FENDALL 

DUNLAP  SAMPLE 

CAMPBELLS  EY.  KELLOGG  PRIZE 
REWASTICO  HAVERLAND 

KLONDYKE  MISSIONARY 

At  wholesale  prices  direct  to  growers,  $5.00  per  1,000:  500  at 
1,000  rate.  Also  Progressive.  Superb,  and  Peerless  ever-bearing 
at  $1.50  per  100;  $10.00  per  1,000.  Order  direct  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement— or  send  postal  for  big  Catalogue— telling  all  about  our 
. Be  '  *  *  ■* 


new  varieties.  Lucky  Boy  and  Lucky  Strike. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON  SARusRBUNRcrioMD- 


DALDWIN’S 

[I-^EVJERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


That  there  is  money  in  Straw¬ 
berries  no  one  will  deny.  There  is 
more  money  in  growing  them  four 
months  in  the  year.  A  full  crop  this 
fall  from  plants  sot  this  spring.  If  you 

start  right  with  Baldwin's  vigorous  plants, 

you  will  succeed.  They  are  large,  hardy, 
northern  grown  in  new  soil,  heavily  rooted --the 
•ure  grow  kind.  It's  your  patriotic  duty  to  produce  more  fruit. 

Haiti  win’s  Peace  Victory  Berry  Plants 

will  produce  luscious  fruit  for  tho  homo  garden,  or  for  mar¬ 
ket  purposes.  You  can  help  in  this  reconstruction  period  by 
enlarging  your  fruit  growing  operations  by  Baldwin  a  rule. 
Send  for  our  new  berry  plant  book  --  information  of  value  to 
every  fruit  grower,  listing  Strawberries,  Rnupbcrnes,  Black¬ 
berries,  Currants,  Grape  plants  and  fruits  of  standard  vari¬ 
eties  —  Baldwin  quality.  Save  a  day  •-  write  tonight. 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN*  R.  R.  15  Bridgman*  Michigan 


Special  Offer 


Everbearing 

Strawberries 


Plants 

Postpaid 


AMER1CUS,  PROGRESSIVE, SUPERB,  FRANCIS,  PEERLESS 

— some  of  eaoh  while  in  supply.  When  sold  out  of  one  or 
more  we  will  send  the  others.  Don't  Delay. 

100  Plants,  $1.75 ;  200  Plants,  $3.40  ;  300  for  $5.00 

Catalog  Free. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  -  Jackson,  Michigan 

Qtroiuhnrru  PLANTS.  Money  Making  Varieties.  Catalog 
oiraWDclIJ  Free.  BA8I1,  PERRY,  Gkokoktown,  1>ki,. 


Srawberry  Plants 

to  select  from  including  the  Fall-bearing.  Send  for 
free  catalog.  J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Dept.  2,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


Plant  Trees  That'll  Make  Good 


"Nothing  succeeds  like  success."  And  Harrisons’  Quality  Fruit  Trees 
have  a  record  for  success  earned  through  over  30  years  of  making  good. 
Being  budded  from  selected  trees  in  bearing  orchards,  they  bear  early 
and  yield  an  abundance  of  the  choicest  fruit.  We  offer  only  tried  and 
proven  varieties.  All  are  grown  and  packed  under  our  personal  super¬ 
vision.  We’re  headquarters,  too,  for  Small  Fruits,  Evergreens  and 
Norway  Maples.  Write  today  for  1919  Nursery  Book— today. 

Harrisons ’  Nurseries  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


Bros.  &  Wells  Co. 


SVILLE  N.Y. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals,  XSSiESS’ 

all  the  choicest  varieties  grown  in  our  upland  Nurseries,  the  largest  in  New  York 
State  and  offered  to  you  at  wholesale.  For  85  years  we  have  been  building  up  out 
big  Nursery  business  by  delivering  only  the  best,  quality  stock,  grown,  dug  ana 
shipped  under  our  personal  supervision.  We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  just 
what  you  order  and  guarantee  them  to  be  absolutely  healthy  ns  well  as  true  to 
name— We  sell  direct  from  our  400-acre  Nursery  at  cost  of  production  plus  one 

profit.  That’s  why  Maloney  customers  get 


Viiil  our 
400 
Acre 
Nurseries 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 
Popular  Rose  Collection 
3  Two-Year,  2-3  ft.  Roses 
For  $1.20 
1  Fran  Karl  Druschkl 
1  La  France 
1  Gen.  Jacqueminot 


better  trees  for  less  than  half  what  the 
Agent  charges. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on 
All  Orders  for  Over  SJ.OO 

Send  Today  for  FREE  Wholesale  Catalog 

1UA  HONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 
48  East  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville' s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


EW-YORKER 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  mild  January  weather  has  stirred 
up  the  melon  growers,  and  now  the  fields 
are  all  plowed,  the  hills  marked  out  and 
the  manure  in  them.  Though  the  New 
York  stable  manure  has  gone  up  to  near 
$o.50  a  ton.  they  still  buy  it.  assuming 
that  the  products  will  carry  a  similar  in¬ 
crease  in  price. 

I  am  getting  letters  from  all  over  the 
South  asking  if  I  would  advise  Southern 
farmers  to  plant  early  Irish  potatoes  this 
j  year  for  the  Northern  market.  My  reply 
!  to  all  is  that  1  never  advise  a  farmer  in 
the  South  to  speculate  in  truck  crops  for 
the  Northern  markets.  As  a  rule  such 
farmers  produce  a  crop  inferior  in  size 
and  quality  to  those  < if  the  regular  truck¬ 
ers.  They  have  to  pay,  in  isolated  sec¬ 
tions,  more  for  barrels  and  covers.  They 
have  to  pay  more  freight  and  have  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  commission  merchants,  who, 
even  if  reliable,  charge  10  per  cent  com¬ 
mission.  The  result  is  that  those  farm¬ 
ers  seldom  make  anything  in  the  specula¬ 
tion.  Every  farmer  should  grow  an 
abundance  of  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  and 
usually  any  surplus  can  he  disposed  of 
in  the  home  market.  But  the  man  in  the 
South  who  wished  to  go  into  growing 
early  vegetables  for  the  markets  North 
should  go  into  a  section  where  this  in¬ 
dustry  is  general,  and  where  there  are 
selling  exchanges  that  handle  the  pro¬ 
duce.  and  charge  hut  half  what  the  com¬ 
mission  men  in  the  cities  charge,  and 
then  divide  half  of  the  surplus  among  the 
shippers  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

Exchanges  like  the  Eastern  Shore  Vir¬ 
ginia  Produce  Exchange  seldom  consign 
anything  to  merchants  North.  They  get 
cash  orders  for  carloads  from  almost 
every  town  North  and  in  Canada,  and  the 
produce  is  gold  before  the  car  leaves  the 
station.  The  chances  are  that  the  market 
will  he  pretty  well  cleared  of  old  potatoes 
before  the  early  crop  from  the  South 
comes  in.  Having  clear  market  the  price 
should  be  fair,  and  those  in  the  district  of 
a  selling  exchange  should  do  fairly  well. 
But  the  isolated  farmer  would  better  keep 
out.  Better  be  a  good  farmer  than  a 
speculator,  for  planting  some  kind  of  a 
truck  crop  by  a  general  farmer  is  pure 
speculation.  Good  farming  is  better  than 
poor  trucking,  and  a  man  should  be  either 
a  trucker  or  a  farmer.  They  do  not  mix 
well. 

In  this  section  there  will  be  a  great 
increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  crop  last  year  was  good  and 
the  price  has  been  wonderfully  good 
through  the  Fall  and  Winter.  Here  the 
sweet  potato  crop  is  uniformly  more  prof¬ 
itable  than  the  early  Irish  potato  crop. 
Having  hardly  any  competition  north  of 
South  Jersey,  there  is  never  as  great  iluc- 
tuation  with  this  crop  as  with  the  Irish 
potato  crop,  and  hence  our  growers  leave 
the  early  Irish  potato  crop  very  largely 
to  the  two  Virginia  counties  just  south 
of  us,  where  the  Irish  potato  crop  sur¬ 
passes  in  area  the  sweet  potato  crop,  and 
even  there  the  growers  got  their  fingers 
burnt  so  last  Spring  that  they  are  very 
cautions  about  the  Irish  potato  crop  this 
Spring. 

This  is  the  last  of  January,  and  our 
extra  early  peas  should  have  been  sown, 
and  we  hope  to  get  them  in  the  first  week 
in  February.  The  sweet  pea*  went  in.  10 
days  ago.  Our  beautiful  Winter  is  still 
with  us.  It  reminds  me  of  an  old  Scotch 
florist  I  knew  years  ago.  He  was  a 
weather  prophet,  and  lie  could  recite 
Burns’  poetry  n’l  through.  He  was  born 
at  Abbotsford,  bis  father  being  gardener 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Sir  Walter’s 
sister  took  a  fancy  to  the  boy  and  educat¬ 
ed  him  fairly  well.  He  said  that  he 
could  always  predict  the  character  of  the 
Winter  on  the  *21st  day  of  December,  for 
where  the  direction  of  the  wind  was  that 
day  would  be  the  prevailing  wind  of  the 
Winter.  Last.  December  the  wind  was 
southeast  here,  and  we  have  had  it  there 
pretty  often  with  rain.  Up  North  it  was 
probably  in  some  other  direction,  for  a 
letter  from  Vermont  tells  me  that  they 
had  20  degrees  below  zero  the  day  the  let¬ 
ter  was  written.  w.  F.  massey. 


“What  are  you  laughing  about?” 
“Now  that  peace  is  here  I’m  thinking  of 
the  poor  guys  who  got  married  to  escape 
the  draft.” — Judge. 


February  15,  1910 

arnes’  Trees 

are  New  England  grown 

hardy,  vigorous  and  true 
to  label  — no  better  trees 
grown.  Our  supply  is  short, 
though,  and  many  items 
will  be  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  Spring.  Avoid 
disappointment ; 
write  todau. 


Send 
at  once 
for  our  1919 
Price  List  of 
Fruit  Trees, 
Plants,  Roses, 
Hedge  Plants,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens 
and  Shrubs. 

FREE. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yaleuville,  Conn. 


Thrifty,  Sturdy  Trees 

You  can  be  sure  when  you  buy 
Woodlawn  grown  fruit  trees,  vines, 
and  berry  bushes  that  they  are 
thrifty,  vigorous  growers  and 
heavy  bearers.  Over  43  years  suc¬ 
cessful  growing  experience  hasl 
been  directed  towards  producing  al 
wide  variety  of  that  kind  of  stock. 

We  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  the 
famous  "Dr.  Worcester”  Peach. 

Our  extensive  line  of  ornamental 
shrubs,  bushes,  and  perennials  are  of  the  same  de¬ 
pendable  quality  as  our  trees. 

Special  Fruit  Garden  Offer.  Write  for  details  of  this 
complete  fruit  garden  at  a  special  price.  Our  illus¬ 
trated  1919  Nursery  List  contains  valuable  planting 
and  growing  information.  Mailed  on  request. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
880  Garson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


jfigfflUiuiiuiiiiiiiiim^// 

Save  Money 
This  Spring 

Write  for  1919  Catalog  with  low  prices.  Choic¬ 
est  varieties,  guaranteed  stock.  38  years  of 
experience  in  selling  direct  t.o  fruit  growers. 
You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 
601  Main  Street  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


REES  at  Half  Asents  Prices 


Fruit  Trees— Vines— Berries -Shrubs— 
Ornamentals— Roses 

Bearing  Age  Trees  a  Specialty 
FREE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG  contains  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  instructions. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES 
65  Ossian  Street,  -  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  byCertifted  Grower- 


inn  FRUIT  TREES 

25  Baldwin,  20  R.  I.  Greening,  5  Spy. 
5  Wealthy,  5  McIntosh,  5  Hen  Davis,  10  Bartlets, 
5  Siekel,  3  Clapps  Favorite,  2  Duchess,  5  Montmo¬ 
rency,  3  Louis  Philippe,  2  English  Morell,  2  Black 
Tartarion,  3  Rock  port  Big,  for  $ZO,  cash  witli  order. 
Freight  prepaid.  4  to  7  feet  high,  11-16  diameter. 

SILVER  HILL  NURSERY,  c.e.  KEiur.Prsp.,  Newark,  N.Y 


JONES’  Nut  Trees 

\  Pennsylvnnia-grown,  grafted 
trees  are  safest  for  eastern 
and  northern  planting. 

Pecans,  Black  and  English  Walnuts 

Send  for  illuatratcd  catalogue— FREE 

J.  F.  JONES,  Nut  Tree  Specialist 

Box  R,  Lancaster,  Henna. 


BUY  TREES  DIRECT 

You  save  Agents’ Profits  and  get  Bljf  Discount  ft 
from  Agents’  Prices.  Wo  specialize  on  hedgings, 
roses*  and  other  ornamental  foliage;  also  reliable 
fruit  trees.  Wo  guarantee  delivery  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  and  pay  all  freight  or  expreMchargcs 
to  your  station.  Not  a  single  dissatisfied  cus 
toraer  last  year.  Here’s  the  lieurre  Hose 
Pear  that  frequently  sells  for  $8.50  a  barrel  at 
holiday  season.  Write  for  FREE  booklet  that's 
chock-full  of  helpful  information.  * 

W P.  RUPERT  k  SON,  Box  84,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


450,000 


TREES 


900  varieties.  Also  Urnpes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Rest  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  3  sample  blackberries  mailed  for 
10c.  Catalog  free.  LEWIS  R0ESCH,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 

n/CDPDCCMC  Hill’S  38 Hard* 
tV  CIUiULLRO  Tested  Varieties 

Fine  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn  planting. 
All  vigoruui  and  well  rooted.  Weehipoverywher*. 

Write  lor  tree  Evergreen  book,  illustrated  ki  colors. 

D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,BoxS  212  Dundee,  111. 

APPLE,  PEACH.  PEAR,  etc. 

Grow  more  fruit;  In¬ 
crease  income;  Improve 
property:  Reduce  cost  of  living:  Plant  good  stoek. 
Free  catalogue.  W.  T.  MITCHELL  &  SON,  Beverly,  Ohio 

MILLION  STRAWBERRY  Raspberry  Plants 

Fruit  Trees,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus  roots,  vegetable  plants 
and  seed  potatoes.  Catalog  free.  Michael  N.  Borgo,  Vinsland,  N.  J. 

iir _ i „ -i  and  Superb  Fall-Roaring  Straw- 

Wanted  Progressive  berry  Plants.  .1.  IP,  cure  R.  N.  Y 

GARDEN,  FRUIT.  FLOWER,  HOME  GROUND  AND  FARM 

BOOKS— Descriptive  Catalog  of  the  #0(1  boat  tiooks 
covering  those  activities— just  out.  Mailed  for  stamp' 
A.  T.  I)K  I,a  Mare  Co.  Inc.  438R  West  37th  St.  New  York 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’*  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs.  H.  R.  lily  $1.75 
Old  Time  Garden* 

By  A.  M  Earle  2.50 
Flower*  and  Fern*  in  Their 

Haunts  By  M.  O.  Wright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Dug  gar  1.60 

For  Sal*  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


<Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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TAM The  “Kin«  Pin”  of 

«■»  aU  tomatoes  for 
both  the  home 
grower  and  the 
market  gardener. 

Think  of  the  finest  tomatoes  you’ve  ever 
grown — then  plant  Buiat’a  Monarch 
and  get  a  new* idea  of  what  a  really  per¬ 
fect  tomato  should  be. 

It  is  unequalled  for  massive  size,  perfect 
shape,  delicious  flavor  and  solidity.  An 
immense  yielder  and  continuous  bearer, 
Pkt.  15c.;  4  Pkts.  50c. 

BUIST’S  EARLI- BELLE  TOMATO 

Market  gardeners  call  it  the  “  Early 
Money  Tomato,”  as  it  matures  extremely 
early  in  the  season. 

Absolutely  unrivalled  in  the  early  tomato 
field.  Pkt.,  5c;  oz.,  35c;  %  lb.,  $1.15; 
lb.,  $4.00. 

WRITE  TODAY'FOR  OUR  1919  GARDEN  GUIDE. 
It  tells  you  about  the  “  MONARCH  ”  and  “  F.ARI.I- 
BEI.LE  ”  Tomatoes,  as  well  as  all  the  other  BUIST'S 
Seeds  -  seeds  of  “91  years’  prestige” — and  gives  you 
detailed  cultural  information  for  every  month  of  the 
year  and  every  part  of  the  country.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  send  it  to  you  free  on  request. 

Free  Flower  Seeds  with  orders  of  50c  and  over 

ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY 

5  So.  Front  St..  PHILA.,  PA. 


GRASS  SEED 

FREE  SAMPLES  BBZB 

with  customers.  Don’t  fail  to  investigate  these  bargains. 
Recleaned  Tested  Timothy  $4.75  bu..  Alfalfa  $8.90.  Alsike 
Clover  and  Timothy,  $6.50.  Sweet  Clover  and  other  Grass 
and  Field  Seeds  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

All  sold  subject  to  State  or  Government  Test  under  an 
absolute  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  We  are  special¬ 
ists  in  grass  avid  field  seeds.  Located  so  as  to  save  you 
money  and  give  quick  service.  Send  today  for  our  big 
profit-sharing,  money-saving  Seed  Guide  which  explains 
all,  free.  Buy  now  and  save  money.  Write 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.  Dept.  626  Chicago,  Ill. 


Sudan  Grass 

Seed. Northern  grown. freefrom 
Johnson  grass,  20c  per  lb.,  bags 
free,  postage,  express  or  freight 
extra.  White  Sweet  Clover. scari¬ 
fied.  30c.  Alfalfa  $8  per  bu.  and 
up.  Order  early.  Supply  short. 
Quality  guaranteed  satisfactory. 

HENRY  FIELD 
Shenandoah-  Iowa 


>0115  FIELD  SEEDS 

Out  are  selected  and  cleaned  to  be 


CVv 

Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to  be 
WEEDLESS  amt  free  from  dead  grains.  They 
_  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary  field  seeds. 

V  nearly  always  adding  enough  to  the  crop  to  pay  for 
K  W  themselves.  Samples  and  catalogue  including 
"How  to  Know  Good  Seed"  free.  Write  today. 
0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  260  Sixth  St..  Marysville.  Obi* 


Choice  Seed  Corn  ^SSSTkSST 

priced  catalogue  and  low  overhead  expenses  enable  us  to 
save  you  30%  on  your  Seed  Corn.  Write  today  for  samples 
ami  circular.  Four  varieties— Improved  90  100-day  Yellow 
Dent,  Iteid’s  Yellow  Dent,  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  (Ensil¬ 
age),  Early  Minnesota  No.  13.  WOODFIELD’S  FARM,  Wycombe.  Pa. 


Northern  Ohio  grown.  Our  catalogue  lists  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  dependable  field  and  garden  seeds. 
Ask  for  it.  Market  gardeners  ask  for  wholesale 
vegetable  list.  RANSOM  SEED  CO..  Geneva,  Ohio 


IMPROVED  LEAMING:  ISIS 

Fine  quality;  thoroughly  ripened  before  frost: 
shelled,  cleaned  and  graded,  $3.50  bu;  on  ear. 
*4.50;  sacks  free.  I  raise  my  own  corn;  buy  it 

from  the  grower.  F.  W.  FAItST,  Ripley,  Ohio 


Seed  Corn 


5nnn  Extra  selec- 
jl/UU  tod,  euro  to 

BtJShe.IS  Sheading  vif 


rieties.  Highest  yieldors  Host  show  corn.  Also  seed  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa.  Spring  wheat.  1  ’200  acres.  Sample  on  request.  Write 
today  for  catalog,  W.  N.  Sf'AKKF  k  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Seed  Corn 


Golden  Orange.  Flint.  Giant,  Ensil. 
age.  Yellow  Pride.  S5  bu.  sacked. 
Speeial  prices  on  car  lots.  Order  Ral¬ 
ly.  Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y, 


For  Sal e  SEED  COff/V-wFin  *  »,'nt 

Produced  150  bushels  ear  corn  per  acre.  prize  SEED— PRIZE 
CROP.  "TRY  II.”  $6  per  bush.  J.  C0DDIHGT0H.  Glen  Head.  L.  I. 


For  Sale  -hkai.tiifV  Sweet  Corn  Seed  Metro¬ 
politan.  $H  bu.:  30«.  lit. ;  4  qts..  $1.  V.  B.  MOORE,  Stratford.  Conn. 


CPrn  /-’/'"ID  AT  90-D«y  SHEFFIELD  YELLOW 
L/L/J\iY  FLINT.  DRIED  IN  TRACES 
$4  for  70  lbs.  cars.  F.  J.  POPE.  Groal  Barrington  Maas. 


COQr|  pnrn  Best  Golden  Yellow  Flint.  S  rowed.  S5  pel-  Bu 

OuOU  UUI  II  sacked.  A.  Btnnmingdole,  Seediman,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 


WHITE  CAP  WEST  SEEII  COHN  for  sale.  Strong 
and  vigorous.  None  better.  S3  per  bu.  Generous 
sample  for  10c.  R.  C.  XlncKLEY,  Brogucville,  1’u. 


Entire  Lot  of  Two-Year-Old  Seedling  Potatoes 

for  sale.  K.  I>.  FA  HLKY,  11.  F.  1)..  I.cltoy  ,  New  York 


TOBACCO  DUST  His1',h'  Pota?h  and  nHr< 

1  w“r,MV M  u  gen — tor  garden  and  onto 

land  fertilizing.  Also  useful  to  sprinkle  in  hem 
Hosts.  $5  per  owt.  lbs.  I>  TRASS,  Madison,  OIil 


0 fl T  A  Tfl P  Q — Carman.  Cobbler,  Giant,  Green  Mt  ,  Ohio,  Rone 
IUIMIUlO  Queen,  Six- M’ookii.  Oilu-rs  C.  W.  E0R0.  Fisheri,  N.Y 


RFAIUC  YELLOW  EYE  BEANS.  *5  60  per  bu. 
DEirtlHa  \vm.  L.  STOLT7.F1IS.  -  Gap,  Penn. 

Canada  Field  Peas 

Pure  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes.  N.  *.  It  i K If  1C,  Eelrpoit.  a.  Y. 


Binder  Twine 


Get  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm¬ 
er  agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THE0.  BURT  &  SONS.  Melros..  Ohio 


Fertilizer,  Cover  Crops,  Spraying 

I  have  a  little  place  of  five  acres  just 
outside  the  city  limits;  don’t  know  much 
about  agriculture,  but  am  anxious  to 
learn.  The  land  is  a  sandy  loam,  dis¬ 
posed  to  crust  over  after  rains.  I  used 
last  year  about  a  ton  of  chemical  fertil¬ 
izer  for  corn  and  potatoes;  used  it  in  the 
hill.  When  the  potatoes  were  being  dug 
I  noticed  that  in  probably  “0  per  cent  of 
hills  the  fertilizer  was  apparently  un¬ 
changed.  What  was  the  reason  V  .j.  e.  ii. 

We  have  often  noticed  the  streaks  of 
gray-colored  stuff  in  the  soil  where  fer¬ 
tilizers  wore  heavily  used  in  the  hill  or 
drill.  It  is  more  evident  in  a  dry  season, 
or  where  the  fertilizer  is  simply  dumped 
in  close  to  the  plant.  In  a  wet  season 
the  fertilizer  is  dissolved  and  washed  out 
through  the  soil,  so  that  this  streak  does 
not  appear.  While  the  fertilizer  thus  left 
in  the  soil  seems  to  be  unchanged,  a  close 
inspection  will  show  that' this  gray  streak 
is  mostly  “filler,”  or  carrier,  and  that  the 
really  available  part  of  the  fertilizer  has 
been  taken  out.  A  fertilizer  with  three 
per  cent  nitrogen,  eight  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  one  of  potash  would  have  88  per 
cent  of  “carrier”  or  other  substances 
which  hold  this  plant  food  or  give  bulk 
to  the  fertilizer. 

If  you  look  at  this  stuff  in  the  soil  care¬ 
fully  you  will  find  that  most  of  the  actual 
plant  food  has  been  taken  out.  If  the 
fertilizer  is  scattered  evenly  all  over  the 
ground  and  well  worked  in  you  would  not 
find  much  trace  of  it. 

Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  sow  rye,  at 
the  last  cultivation  of  corn  and  potatoes, 
using  it  as  a  cover  crop  to  he  plowed  un¬ 
der  the  following  Spring?  In  the  event 
of  this  being  a  good  plan,  should  I  sow 
Summer  or  Winter  rye?  What  quantity 
per  acre?  Ought  I  to  sow  rye  alone,  or 
mixed  with  something  pise.  and.  if  so, 
what?  About  what  quantity  of  limestone 
dust  ought  I  to  use  per  acre? 

Yes,  we  consider  it  good  practice  to  sow 
rye,  and,  at  times,  other  crops,  to  hold  the 
soil  during  the  Fall  and  Winter.  Such  a 
crop  will  use  up  and  hold  any  plant  food 
which  may  be  left  in  the  soil,  and  will, 
when  plowed  under  in  the  Spring,  add 
needed  organic  matter.  Sow  Winter  rye 
by  all  means.  Y’ou  want  the  strongest 
growth  during  Fall  and  early  Spring. 
We.  plan  to  use  five  pecks  to  the  acre. 
We  seed  Alsike  clover  with  the  rye  and 
add  turnip  seed  if  seeded  in  August.  The 
regulation  amount  of  limestone  dust  is 
one  ton  per  acre. 

There  is  about  one-quarter  of  an  acre  in 
fruit  trees  about  15  years  old.  It  is  in  turf. 
I  had  thought  of  enclosing  it  in  wire  and 
placing  a  couple  of  chicken  colony  houses 
inside.  I  intend  spraying  the  trees  about 
time  the  blossoms  fall  with  arsenate  of 
lead.  Would  I  be  likely  to  poison  the 
chickens  from  spray  that  might  fall  on 
the  grass? 

We  never  had  a  report  of  damage  to 
chickens  from  spraying  where  reasonable 
care  was  used.  In  the  few  cases  of 
trouble  we  found  that  too  much  poison 
spray  was  used,  so  that  the  trees  were 
wet,  or  the  dregs  of  the  tank  were  dumped 
on  the  ground.  If  you  want  to  be  entirely 
safe,  shut  the  hens  up  for  three  days  after 
spraying. 


Eggs  and  17-Year  Locusts 

I  am  thinking  of  putting  a  number  of 
eggs  in  waterglass  this  year,  but  hesitate 
because  we  are  told  of  a  visitaation  of  the 
17-year  locusts,  and  I  understand  that 
will  spoil  the  eggs.  c.  R.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  cannot  see  what  the  17-year  locust 
can  have  to  do  with  putting  eggs  in  water- 
glass.  and  would  like  to  know  what  con¬ 
nection  you  think  there  can  be: 

T  have  often  heard  farmers  say  that  in 
tin'  locust  year,  when  the  heus  have  access 
to  the  young  cicadas  as  they  emerge  from 
the  ground,  they  feed  so  well  they  have 
no  use  for  grain  or  other  food.  Of  course 
this  in  my  mind  would  apply  to  farms 
situated  near  woods  or  plots  that  were 
woods  as  long  as  17  years  ago.  The  cica¬ 
das  are  young  and  tender,  and  must  ap¬ 
peal  to  birds  and  poultry.  I  am  told  that 
turkeys  are  more  apt  to  have  their  flesh 
have  a  strung  odor  because  of  their  rov¬ 
ing  disposition,  true  to  their  ancestral 
traits,  and  therefore  having  greater  access 
to  the  locust  fields.  The  question  seems 
pertinent,  but  as  the  cicadas  are  not  due 
until  May  it  would  do  well  to  put  eggs 
away  before  that  date.  By  the  way.  when 
is  the  best  time  to  put  up  eggs? 

We  should  pay  no  attention  to  the 
locusts,  but  go  ahead  and  put  up  the  eggs. 
May  is  the  best  time  for  us.  blit  any  time 
when  eggs  arc  plentiful  will  answer. 


CLaik 


CUTAWAY 


Double  Action 
Horse  Harrow 


M  aker  of  the  original  CL  A  RK  Disi 
Harrows  and  Plows 


ACH  disk  is  made  of  special  steel  rolled  to 
our  own  analysis.  They  are  as  tough,  as 
hard  and  of  as  fine  quality  as  your  pet  pocket 
knife.  A  sheet  steel  disk  ground  sharp  looks 
like  a  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Forged  Disk  of 
special  steel  when  new,  but  it  doesn’t  work  the 
same.  Get  a  genuine  CUTAWAY,  either  cut¬ 
out  or  solid  disks. 


Save  Man  and  Horse  Power 


Here  is  the  Harrow  that  cuts  time  and  labor  of 
cultivation  in  half.  The  rigid  frame  forces  the 
rear  disks  always  to  cut  exactly  between  the  cut 
of  the  front  disks. 


Ask  your  dealer  about  it.  Write  us 
to-night  for  interesting  catalog  and 
valuable  free  book  on  soil  cultivation. 


The  Cutaway 
Harrow  Co. 

681  Main  St. 


Higganum, 

Connecticut 
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Northern  grown,  hardy,  acclimated, 
adapted  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern  'f 
States.  We  sold 

Over  100,000  Bushels 

last  year  and  this  season  have  more  to 
offer  and  of  better  quality.  Average  germ¬ 
ination  of  all  lots  tested  to  date,  95-98% 
and  is  sold  subject  to  ourfamoasten-day-money* 
back-if-you-want-it  guarantee. 

Dibbles  Seed  Corn  is  from  hand  se¬ 
lected  ears,  carefully  shelled,  reoleaned 
and  graded.  Our  List  proven  Best  by 
Test  for  Crop  and  the  8Uo. 

Dibble’s  Big  Red  Dent  Dibble's  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint 
Improved  Learning  Dibble's  Mammoth  White  Dent 
Gold  Nugget  Flint  Dibble’s  Early  Yellow  Dent 
Luce's  Favorite  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 
Dibble's  Drought  Proof 

8eed  com  is  cheap  this  year.  Bo  not  pay  two 
prices  for  it.  Buy  direct  from  us  and  save 
money.  We  invite  orders  from  Granges  and 
Farmers’  Clubs.  Sold  over  10,000  bushels  to  one 
Farmers’  Association  last  year. 

Catalog,  Special  Price  List  and  Samples  FREE 
Address: — Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  B 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds  h 

Com.Otlt, Spring  Whnt,B»rl«ir.Pot«toM,»lf«Hi,Clo*«r,Gri««Sttd».tte. 


Every  LOT 
TESTED  in 
Oar  Own 
Laboratory 
and  % 
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ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  seeding 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard  —  the  best  that  was  to  be 
had.  The  catalog  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,"  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  grewn  seed,  in¬ 
cluding  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
"Dakota  30,”  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 

PDIMM  Al  FAI  FA  Next  to  Hansen's  Siberian, 
tin  I  mm  HLrHLlH  (he  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  We  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

No  matter  how  critical  you  are  we  can  please  you. 

WING’S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Are  grown  for  the  most  critical  trade.  Write  for  fret 
catalog.  Lists  many  new  and  rare  specialties. 

Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  S23  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices. 


Sow  the  Best  Seeds 
Your  Money  Will  Buy 

Don't  experiment  with  novel- 
tiesor  untried  sorts.  America 
must  feed  the  world,  ande  very 
acre  must  yield  to  the  limit. 

Our  1919  Seed  Book 

lists  only  standard,  tested 


Storrs  ^Harrison  Seeds 


Seed  Potato  Men!  Attention!  O  O  XT  XX  j 


fRei  d’s  Yellow  Dent. 
•J  _  VeryProlific. 


Any  one  wanting  Giant  Seed  Potatoes  should  gat  in 
touch  with  me.  There  are  approximately  twelve  (12) 
carloads  in  this  section.  Will  load  for  a  commission 
of  five  (5)  cents  per  bushel.  Gome  and  see  the  stock 
for  yourself.  DANIEL  McKEIGHAN,  Sr.,  Rupert,  Vermont 

errn  PADM  500  Bushels  Extra  Selected 
OLLU  V/UI\1y  Tested  Yellow  Flint  Seed  Corn 

*4  per  bushel.  Bags  free.  Order  early. 

FRFJ)  DFCKEK,  .  Glenco  Mills,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN 


Flint  corn. 

ARTHUR 


75  to  100  bn.  an 

L.  PURDY, 


HALL'S  GOLD  NUGGET. 

Largest  yielding 
1  ere.  Matures  100  days. 
Port  Chester,  K.  Y. 


lover 


Cheap  Clover  seed  should  never  be  a  con¬ 
sideration  at  any  price  in  these  days  of  enlight¬ 
enment.  Quality  lias  a  value.  It  costs  more  to 
produce  Clover  of  the  highest  quality.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  men  rush  like  mad  to  save  a 
nickel,  a  dollar  perhaps  on  their  seed  stock, 
only  to  lose  at  harvest  time,  ten,  sometimes 
a  thousand  times  as  much  as  their  imaginary 
saving  on  the  seed. 

It  is  folly  to  invest  in  Clover  seed  except 
absolutely  the  best  regardless  of  price.  The 
returns  in  quality  and  increased  yields  from 
pure  high  grade  Salzer  Clover  will  compensate 
many  times  over  for  the  investment. 

Cats— Sow  Salzer  Seed  Oats  and  you  are  sure  to  tret 
the  largest  possible  yields.  Salzer  Strains  have  repu¬ 
tations  for  extreme  hardiness  and  dependability.  We 
have  an  oat  for  practically  every  condition  of  soil. 

Wheat— Farmers  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  hut  the 
very  best  seed  wheat  obtainable.  Salzer  Seed  Wheat 
has  a  value  distinctly  its  own — seed  that  combines  un¬ 
usual  plumpness,  attractiveness  and  purity. 

Corn— Salzer  Corn  is  favorably  known  the  country 
over  for  its  remarkably  robust  seed  life.  Noted  for  big 
yields  and  early  maturity.  All  strictly  high  altitude 
seed.  Wide  range  of  varieties. 

Billion  $  Gras®— A  wonderful  producer.  Grows 
two  and  three  big,  luxuriant  crops  per  season. 
Matures  in  from  six  to  ten  weeks  anywhere.  Pre¬ 
-eminently  the  grass  to  sow  for  short  hay  crops. 

Send  Postcard  for  Our  Large  1 64-page 
Catalog  {40  Pages  in  Actual  Colors ). 
Everything  in  Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 

America’s  Headquarters  lor  Seeds 
Sox  144,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


grainB,  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds,  fruits  and  plants.  65 
years  of  honorable  business 
justify  us  in  saying  “no  better 
seeds  are  sold,  few  are  as 
good.”  America’s  Largest 
Departmental  Nursery;  1200 
Acres;  48  Greenhouses.  Send 
today  for  this  fret  catalogue. 

The  STORKS!  HARRISON  Co.,  Pm'.'oBo 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

End  of  Food  Control. — Fifty-five 
county  food  administrators  sent  in  their 
resignations  to-  Charles  E.  Treman,  Fed¬ 
eral  food  administrator,  with  the  close  of 
January,  a  virtual  eud  of  food  control  in 
New  York.  In  up-State  districts  there 
were  753  penalties  for  violations  of  food 
regulations  during  the  war,  and  .$50,000 
was  contributed  by  offenders  to  war  char¬ 
ities.  These  food  administrators  deserve 
much  credit,  many  of  them  supporting 
the  work  by  personal  contributions  and 
giving  often  as  much  as  one-half  their 
entire. time  to  the  work. 

Y  orld’s  Record  IIeifer. — Abbott  and 
Clark,  Holstein  breeders,  of  Cortland,  last 
week  made  the  phenomenal  record  of 
689.2  pounds  of  milk  in  seven  days  from 
Katie  Paul  Burke,  a  heifer  four  years 
and  one  month  old.  The  milk  had  a 
butterfat  test  of  five  per  cent,  making 
her  production  of  butter  44.61  pounds  in 
seven  days.  This  is  the  world’s  record 
for  a  Holstein  of  that  age  by  an  excess 
of  nearly  100  lbs.  of  milk,  and  almost  a 
pound  of  butter  more  than  any  previous 
seven-day  record.  If  this  hei'fer’s  milk 
for  the  week  had  been  sold  at  the  price 
on  the.  market  of  $4.01  for  three  per  cent 

netted  $33.15,  or  if 
was  worth  $26.77. 
the  weekly  pro¬ 
average  herd  is 
how  important 
The  ordi- 
while 
about 


$4.50  per  Bu.  Sacked. 
SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Prices  and  circular  of  information  sent  on  request. 

E.  WARTON,  Box  29.  FALMOUTH,  Pendleton  Co..  Ky. 

Cood  Rama  Choice  stock,  Yellow  Eyes.  Red  Kidnevs 

oeeu  Deans  $7  per  Bu.  CALVIN  UARSH,  No.  Bennington. VI. 

corns  alsi ki 

At  special  price.  Goes  three  times  as  far  as 
red.  Ask  for  samples  and  seed  book. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO,  480  Sixth  St.,  Marysville,  O. 


milk,  it  would  have 
made  into  butter  it 
When  we  consider  that 
duction  per  cow  of  the 
about  $10  it  will  be  seen 
it  is  to  breed  better  milkers, 
nary  calf  might  bring  $20  as  veal, 

Katie  Paul  Burke’s  will  bring 
$4,000. 

Concrete  Contract  Finished. — The 
contract  made  by  an  Ithaca  company  to 
build  four  concrete  barges  for  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  has  been  filled,  two  of  them 
having  been  launched  and  the  other  two 
to  be  launched  in  10  days.  It  has  been 
proposed  in  Congress  that  the  control  of 
the  great  barge  canal  be  returned  to  the 
people  of  our  State,  who  expected  it 
would  be  used  when  it  was  tendered  to 
the  Government.  It  has  cost  the  State 
an  enormous  sum  and  the  people  will  not 
be  satisfied,  short  of  full  use  of  this  great 
waterway  in  carrying  the  bulky  shipping 
of  the  East,  and  they  do  not  want  to  see 
it  idle  another  year. 

Who  Will  Do  the  Milking? — A  hill 
just  offered  in  the  lower  Legislature  by 
a  Brooklyn  Assemblyman  amends  the 
labor  law  by  requiring  every  employer  of 
help  in  a  dairy,  creamery,  milk  condens- 
ery,  milk  shipping  station  or  milk  bottling 
plant  to  allow  employees  at  least  24  hours 
of  rest  out  of  every  week.  This  might  do 
on  large  plants  or  farms  where  enough 
help  is  hired  to  allow  the  different  ones 
to  alternate  their  rest  periods,  but  how 
about  the  small  plants,  or  small  dairies, 
where  there  is  no  one  to  alternate  with, 
and  these  make  up  the  bigger  part  of  the 
total  dairy  production  of  the  State?  Will 
there  ever  be  an  end  to  absurd  legis¬ 
lation  by  city  men  who  know  nothing  of 
the  conditions  they  are  meddling  with? 

Farmerettes  Bring  Understanding. 
— Dr.  Wilcox,  chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Farm  Management,  in  an  address  to 
the  Women’s  Land  Army  of  New  York 
said  that  the  employment  of  city  women 
on  farms  was  bringing  about  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  between  city  residents  and 
the  rural  population.  Officials  say  the 
Land  Army  does  not  interfere  with  any 
other  body  supplying  farm  help.  The 
girls  are  trained  for  certain  work  and 
sent  out  in  groups  to  save  crops  as 
needed.  It_  was  also  said  at  this  conven¬ 
tion  that  50  per  cent  of  the  discharged 
soldiers  applying  for  employment  for¬ 
merly  worked  on  farms,  but  now  desire 
city  jobs.  They  could  all  be  used  in 
agricultural  work,  it  is  stated. 

Wool  Growers’  Plans. — Several  hun¬ 
dred  wool  growers,  keeping  6,700  sheep 
in  Cayuga  County,  expect  to  increase  the 
membership  of  their  organization  100  per 
cent  in  a  campaign  for  more  sheep,  better 
wool  and  better  prices.  Their  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  this  week  and  both 
sessions  will  be  addressed  by  practical 
sheep  experts  and  by  Dr.  Porter  of  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 
Seneca  County  sheepmen  are  becoming 
interested  in  better  methods.  A  series  of 
barn  lectures  will  he  given  in  the  county 
to  men  interested  in  sheep,  with  the  sheep 
now  owned  at  hand  to  illustrate  good  or 
had  points  as  wool  growers  or  mutton 
producers. 

New  Responsibilities  for  Educa¬ 
tors.- -The  parents  of  the  State  are  much 
interested  in  the  report  of  . the  National 
Education  Association,  which  has  been 
acting  as  an  investigation  commission  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  .since  1912  in  the  matter  of  secondary 
education  problems.  This  commission 
would  focus  secondary  education,  which 
includes  high  schools,  upon  the  great 
social  objectives,  such  as  health,  citizen¬ 
ship,  vocation,  worthy  use  of  leisure  and 
ethical  character.  They  say  that  too  long 
schools  have  aimed  at  intellectual  disci¬ 
pline,  and  taught  formal  types  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  which  hear  little  relation  to  the 
problems  of  service  and  worthy  living. 
They  apply  instruction  more  directly  and 
specifically  toward  life  in  democratic  so¬ 
ciety.  The  report  advises  a  six-year  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  which  shall  be  divided 
into  a  junior  and  a  senior  period.  The 
commission  criticises  higher  instructions 
that  handicap  secondary  entrance  into 
them  and  would  open  colleges  to  every 
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student  for  whatever  form  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  lie  can  undertake  profitably.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  pledges  our  regents  his  full 
support  in  improving  educational  condi¬ 
tions  generally,  and  especially  in  Ameri¬ 
canization  work.  He  will  stand  for  no 
curtailment  of  State  expenses  for  educa¬ 
tional  work. 

Rural  Physicians  Needed. — Many 
rural  communities  have  since  the  war 
been  without  physicians.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  has  been  receiving  so 
many  calls  for  help  in  such  cases  that 
it  has  advertised  in  medical  journals  and 
newspapers,  and  has  to  date  received  re¬ 
plies  from  96  physician*  from  20  different 
States,  and  names  have  been  sent  to  24 
communities. 

Delay  of  License  Plates. — The  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  honor 
applications  for  licenses  has  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  lack  of  steel  for  plates,  also  to 
delay  in  placing  the  contracts  for  plates. 
The  time  that  1918  automobile  licenses 
may  be  used  has  been  officially  extended 
to  February  15,  and  later  if  necessary. 
It  is  a  matter  of  especial  interest  to 
automobile  owners,  as  the  lack  of  snow 
has  made  it  an  unprecedented  Winter  for 
motor  vehicle  use. 

Apple  Evaporators  Close  After  a 
Big  Season. — Apple  evaporators  have 
closed  down  after  a  successful  season  in 
spite  of  high  price  of  labor.  A  better 
product  than  usual  was  made.  The  price 
for  1919  apples  will  be  14c  per  pound  in 
bags.  The  Government  has  been  the  big¬ 
gest  purchaser,  taking  30,000  pounds  of 
one  Sodus  firm.  Now  that  the  European 
market  may  be  cultivated  again  the  State 
Evaporators’  Association  voted  at  its  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting  to  send  a  represen¬ 
tative  abroad  to  stimulate  the  demand 
there.  If  a  fair  crop  of  apples  is  secured 
next  year  the  evaporators  expect  the  big¬ 
gest  boom  in  years. 

Boys  of  78th  Wanted. — The  Council 
of  Women’s  Clubs  of  Central  New  York 
and  Mayor  Stone  of  Syracuse  will  peti¬ 
tion  Secretary  Baker  to  at  once  return 
the  hoys  of  the  78th  Division,  who  were 
sent  from  Syracuse,  Auburn,  Oswego  and 
other  Central  New  York  points,  on  the 
ground  that  this  State  sent  more  troops 
than  any  other,  that  these  bovs  went 
overseas  early,  suffered  more  casualties, 
and  that  other  divisions  from  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  South  and  West  have  been  given 
precedence  in  returning.  The  boys  are 
wanted  in  the  colleges,  and  if  prompt  re¬ 
turn  is  made  can  make  a  half  year’s  work 
yet.  Otherwise  they  will  lose  a  whole 
year  out  of  their  courses. 

Later  Milk  Developments. — Seiler 
Brothers,  of  Newark,  who  buy  the  milk 
of  dairymen  of  Graeie,  near  Cortland,  had 
not  paid  the  farmers  since  the  middle  of 
December.  They  had  been  worried  by 
delayed  payments  before,  though  the  com¬ 
pany  had  always,  in  the  end  made  good. 
Some  time  ago.  instead  of  giving  bonds 
as  security  the  firm  had  given  the  farmers 
of  this  League,  branch  a  mortgage  on  the 
plant  at  Graeie.  Instead  of  foreclosing 
the  farmers-sent  a  representative  along 
with  a  Cortland  banker  last  week  to  see 
about  payment.  The  result  was  that  the 
firm  placed  $2,500  in  the  Cortland  bank 
to  honor  the  dairymen’s  bills.  After 
signing  the  contracts  to  take  the  farmers’ 
milk  at  the  League  price  the  dairymen 
need  to  he  on  the  watch  to  see  that"  they 
do  not  lose  their  milk  even  then.  Dairy¬ 
men  of  Cortland  County  are  preparing 
for  any  emergency.  Farmers  of  McGraw. 
Solon  and  vicinity  are  equipping  a  cheese 
factory  at  McGraw,  and  will  incorporate 
at  once,  their  annual  meeting  to  be  held 
Feb.  13,  their  fiscal  year  to  begin  Feb.  1. 
Dairymen  near  Cortland  are  incorporated, 
with  articles  limiting  individual  and  the 
total  indebtedness  that  may  be  incurred 
by  directors.  The  old  Sears  cheese  fac¬ 
tory  is  being  rapidly  put  into  shape  for 
use.  Dr.  Coe  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
has  proposed  to  Onondaga  County  dairy¬ 
men  that  those  who  are  situated  so  they 
could  conveniently  ship  their  milk  to 
New  York  City  do  so,  and  thus  relieve 
the  surplus  of  milk  which  now  ham¬ 
pers  that  city.  Such  shippers  will 
lose  10  cents  per  100  pounds,  as  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  price  is  that  much  higher.  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  Elbridge,  Camillus  and  other 
points  on  the  Auburn  branch  are  in  trou¬ 
ble  under  the  new  plans,  as  there  is  no 
pasteurizing  plant  on  this  road.  The 
surplus'  is  such,  and  promises  to  be 
greater  with  Spring,  that  some  producers 
are  holding  back  one-seventh  of  their 
weekly  supply.  The  dairymen  here  ex¬ 
pect  soon  to  establish  farm-owned  .plants, 
but  are  undecided  as  to  the  form  their 
organizations  should  assume.  Dr.  Coe 
has  been  making  a  similar  survey  of  milk 
supplies  near  Buffalo.  The  news  of  a 
new  milk  commission  to  take  a  milk  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  State  is  received  with  dissatis¬ 
faction  by  the  farmers,  as  this  has  been 
done  so  often  and  so  ineffectually  that 
further  work  of  the  sort  seems  worse 
than  useless.  The  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  has  this  one  in  control.  It 
is  composed  of  W.  E.  Dana,  W.  F.  Pratt. 
Datus  Clark  and  Jonathan  C.  Day,  and 
they  expected  to  hold  their  first  hearing  at 
Glens  Falls,  last  Friday,  other  places  to 
be  announced  later.  The  farmers  see  sev¬ 
eral  things  that  may  result  from  the  rate 
war  now  on  between  the  milk  dealers  in 
New  York  City,  where  instead  of  asking 
the  approved  14c  per  quart,  milk  is  being 
sold  to  regain  lost  trade  at  10  and  11 
cents.  Dairymen  want  to  know  more 
about  Mr.  Dooling’s  proposed  hills  to  be 
introduced  iu  the  Legislatures  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  creating  a  milk 
commission  to  fix  prices  to  dealers  and 
farmers,  and  to  be  supported  by  fees 
raugiug  from  $100  to  $300.  m.  g.  f. 
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It  Ought  to  be  in  Your  Tractor 

.f  '  ***. 

Timken  Taper  has  for  years  been  a  principle  of  motor-car 
bearings  that  has  enabled  them  to  stand  up  under  the  con¬ 
tinuous  hammer,  strain  and  end  thrust  that  always  exists  as 
the  car  rushes  along  the  road. 

The  Timken  Taper  principle  has  been  tested  out  over  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  miles — on  all  sorts  of  roads — in  nearly 
every  make  of  passenger  car  on  the  market.  It  has  been  fur¬ 
ther  proved  by  tests  that  only  the  heaviest  trucks  could 
impose.  . 

This  same  principle,  of  Timken  Taper  is  correct,  too,  for  the 
tractor.  For  there  is  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  kind 
of  load  that  is  put  on  any  bearing  by  any  passenger  car,  truck 
or  tractor,  and  there  need  be  no  difference  in  the  bearing  except 
as  to  size  and  proportions. 

More  and  more  tractor  builders  are  realizing  that  this 
similarity  of  service  exists,  and  there’s  proof  of  their  acceptance 
of  the  tapered  principle  in  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
Timken  equipped  tractors.  There’s  more  about  the  principle 
of  Timken  Taper  in  the  booklet  C-10,  “Timken  Bearings  for 
Farm  Tractors.”  Write  for  your  copy. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 
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DRESSING  TALKS 


Some  time  ago  we  announced  that  ARCA¬ 
DIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  had  been  con¬ 
scripted  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 
But  now  the  war  is  over,  and  with  an  honor¬ 
able  discharge  from  war  duty  it  is  again 
available  for  use  as  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  ap¬ 
proved  for  orchard  use  by  Experiment  Station 
men  and  other  horticultural  authorities.  It 
furnishes  in  readily  available  form  the  nitro¬ 
gen  that  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  a  fruit  crop.  It  is 
also  an  admirable  spring  top  dressing  for  fall-sown  grains  and  timothy. 


Peace  gives  you  back  Arcadian 


Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article 
that  has  done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 
Especially  kiln-dried  and  ground  to  make  it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia 
25. *4%  guaranteed.  Made  in  U.S.A.  It  is  the  great  American  Ammoniate. 

For  sale  by  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Baltimore,  Md.and  Greensboro, 

N.  C. ;  Swift  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Home  Fertilizer  and  Chemical 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Independent  Packers  Fertilizer  Co.,  Columbus, 

Ohio;  Federal  Chemical  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  I.  P.  Thomas  &  Son  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  The  Berkshire  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


A  Problem  in  Water  Supply 

I  have  a  problem  to  secure  an  ade¬ 
quate  water  supply  for  my  farmhouse, 
where  I  am  planning  to  install  a  bath¬ 
room.  House  is  located  on  a  hilltop  with 
two  20-foot  wells  which  get  low  in  a  very 
dry  season,  and  would  be  inadequate  for 
a  supply  of  running  water.  Shall  I  take 
a  chance  on  drilling  a  well,  hoping  to 
reach  a  sufficient  supply  at  150  feet  or 
less,  but  with  a  possibility  of  being 
obliged  to  go  much  deeper,  which  would 
make  it  exceedingly  expensive?  The  al¬ 
ternative  would  be  to  bring  water  from  a 
spring  (or  well  dug  in  soft  or  swampy 
ground)  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  35 
rods  from  the  house.  I  think  the  supply 
could  be  relied  upon.  At  the  base  of  the 
hill  there  is  a  good  spring,  and  about  four 
rods  from  the  spring  a  soft  spot  about 
two  rods  in  diameter  where  a  home  will 
sink  in  to  his  knees  even  in  times  of  se¬ 
verest  drought.  S.  M.  A. 

Hertford,  Conn. 

The  source  of  water  used  on  most  farms 
is  that  of  the  ground  water  direct.  In 
very  few  cases  is  a  supply  taken  from  a 
stream  or  lake.  It  is  usually  obtained 
from  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  wells  that 
are  in  use.  The  ground  water  spoken  of 
may  be  compared  to  a  very  slowly  mov¬ 
ing  stream  of  water  moving  through  the 
soil,  a  great  river,  as  it  were,  whose 
whole  bed  to  the  top  of  the  banks  is  filled 
with  sand  and  gravel  or  other  soil  ma¬ 
terial  through  which  the  water  seeps  on 
its  way  to  lower  levels  and  the  sea. 
Though  not  paralleling  the  ground  sur¬ 
face,  the  surface  of  this  immense  body  of 
ground  water  follows  it  more  or  less 
closely ;  that  is,  under  a  hill  or  rise  of 
ground  will  be  found  an  elevation  in  the 
surface  of  the  ground  water  body,  but  not 
at  all  comparing  in  acuteness  with  the 
elevation  of  the  earth’s  surface ;  the  water 
tends  more  nearly  to  form  a  plain. 


For  information 
as  to  applica¬ 
tion,  write 


The 


Company 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


New  York 
N.  Y. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

Nitrogen  bacteria  make  legumes  grow.  Treat 
the  seed  with  McQueen's  Inoculator.  Infection 
guaranteed.  No  trouble  to  apply.  Easier, 
cheaper,  more  effective  than  transferring  soil. 

Acre  Plig..  $1 
6-Awe  Pkg.,$5 
Prepaid 

Don't  experiment  with  weak,  sickly  bacteria, 
raised  in  an  incubator.  Get  the  vigorous,  viru¬ 
lent  kind,  raised  under  working  conditions— 
McQueen’s.  They  are  full  of  pep.  Order  to¬ 
day.  Ask  for  literature. 

McQUEEN  BACTERIA  CO.,  Box  220.  BALTIC,  OHIO 


Why  carry  coal  and  wood  for  several  stoves  and 
fire-places,  why  dirty  the  whole  house  removing 
ashes?  It  isn’t  economical.  It  isn’t  comfortable. 
It  isn’t  necessary.  Free  yourself  from  this  drudg¬ 
ery,  this  muss  and  trouble.  Install  the 


.Away  With  All  These  / 


NEW  IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace 

“ The  One  You’ve  Heard  So  Much  About ” 


and  know  what  real  comfort,  means.  You  will  have  just  one  f  re  to 
tend  and  that  one  in  a  scientifically  designed  furnace  that  gets  the 
greatest  possible  heat  from  the  least  fuel.  Every  room  will  he  heated 
just  right  with  moist,  healthful,  clean  air.  The  celler  will  be  perfectly 
cool  for  the  NEW  IDEA  construction  keeps  the  heat  where  it 
belongs.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  age. 

The  NEW  IDEA  is  installed  in  one  day.  There  are  no  pipes  to  run 
through  the  house  and  no  alterations — just  one  hole  to  cut. 

Think  now  of  next  winter.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  investigate 
this  wonderful  furnace.  If  you  want  heating  advice  our  specialists 
will  give  it  absolutely  without  cost. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  Box  50,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Agents:  Write  for  our  proposition.  1M 


To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  probable 
amount  of  water  that  you  will  need,  the 
usual  basis  for  figuring  the  capacity  of 
farm  plants  is  to  allow  -10  gallons  per 
person  for  all  purposes.  It  is  probable 
that  somewhat  less  will  be  used.  It  is 
reported  that  New  York  City  uses  32  gal¬ 
lons  daily  per  person.  Little  advice  of 
value  can  be  given  you  regarding  the  best 
location  of  this  well  without  being  on  the 
spot.  A  study  of  wells  similarly  situated 
in  connection  with  the  advice  of  a  good 
local  well  driller  would  probably  be  of 
more  service  to  you  than  would  anything 
that  I  might  say  from  here.  However, 
with  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  mind,  let  us  consider  the  case. 
In  the  first  place,  water  of  unquestioned 
purity  is  wanted.  Though  the  drilled  well 
is  not  an  absolute  guarantee  of  this,  some¬ 
times  tapping  a  supply  that  is  contamin¬ 
ated  by  a  distant  source  of  pollution,  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  safe  than  a  dug 
well.  It  would  be  very  much  more  likely 
to  be  safe  than  would  a  shallow  well  dug 
in  the  springy  spot  that  you  mention.  A 
well  drilled  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
20-foot  wells  that  you  speak  of.  if  properly 
protected  around  the  top  of  the  pipe  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  surface  water, 
could  be  expected  to  furnish  a  very  good 
quality  of  water. 

With  t  ho  use  of  the  sanitary  utilities 
implied  by  your  letter  would  come  the 
demand  for  more  water  than  you  would 
wish  to  pump  by  hand,  hence  some  power 
system  would  be  used.  As  your  bouse  is 
on  a  hilltop  it  is  probable  that  it  would 
be  too  far  above  the  springy  spot  men¬ 
tioned  to  permit  the  use  of  a  pump  at  tlie 
house,  making  it  necessary  to  place  the 
power  plant  at  the  well.  .35  rods  distant. 
This  would  not  be  as  handy  an  arrange¬ 
ment  as  it  would  be  to  have  the  plant  in¬ 
stalled  at  one  of  the  wells  nearer  the 
house,  as  the  pump  and  engine  will  re¬ 
quire  some  attention.  Then,  too,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  spot  of  this  kind  is  not  always 
an  indication  of  water  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities.  I  happen  to  know  of  one  case 
where  a  well  was  dug  in  the  bottom  of  a 
little  pond  hole  which  held  water  well 
into  the  Summer,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
water  sit  a  shallow  depth  for  watering 
cattle.  Water  was  not  reached,  however, 
until  the  well  had  been  sunk  25  to  50  feet. 
A  well  is  a  lifetime  investment  if  p  op- 
erly  constructed.  Furthermore,  a  safe 
well — one  that  is  sanitary  and  free  from 
contamination  of  any  kind — may  lead  to 
a  much  longer  lifetime  in  which  the  in¬ 
vestment  may  be  enjoyed.  Measured  over 
a  term  of  years  of  this  length,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  first  cost  will  show  but 
very  little  increase  in  yearly  costs,  and 
if  the  higher  priced  well  is  located  in  a 
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handier  position  and  is  furnishing  water 
of  undoubted  purity  in  plentiful  amounts 
so  that  no  sickness  can  be  traced  to  it  as 
a  cause,  it  may  even  show  a  much  cheaper 
yearly  cost.  R.  n.  s. 


Trouble  with  Pump 

Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  draw  water 
from  the  well  some  distance  from  house 
and  barn?  There  is  25%  feet  of  pipe  in 
the  well,  with  foot  valve.  Would  a  check 
valve  help?  We  have  had  a  force  pump 
on  this  all  last  Winter,  but  it  worked 
hard  and  slow.  We  have  now  tried  a 
lever  pump ;  it  would  not  work  any  bit¬ 
ter.  Would  it  help  any  to  let  down  the 
pipe  in  the  barn  and  attach  a  cylinder 
down  about,  five  feet  to  pump  above?  R. 

Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  in 
these  columns,  the  only  force  available 
to  raise  water  to  the  cylinder  of  the  farm 
pump  is  the  weight  of  the  air  envelope 
surrounding  the  earth,  or  atmospheric 
pressure,  as  it  is  called.  This  amounts 
to  about  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch, 
and  while  water  can  be  raised  to  any 
height,  limited  only  by  the  strength  of  tin- 
pump  and  the  source  of  power  operating 
it,  after  it  once  passes  the  lower  valve 
of  the  cylinder,  this  pressure  of  14.7 
pounds  is  all  we  have  to  bring  the  water 
to  this  point.  This  pressure  will  sup¬ 
port  a  column  of  water  about  34  feet  in 
height,  but  to  raise  it  to  this  height  in  a 
pump  is  not  practical,  because  of  the  fact 
that  no  pump  is  perfect  enough  to  draw  a 
perfect  vacuum,  and  if  it  were  the  weight 
of  the  water  column  and  that  of  tjie  at¬ 
mosphere  would  be  so  nearly  balanced 
that  water  would  flow  into  the  cylinder 
too  slowly.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  25  feet 
of  water  is  about  the  maximum  height  in 
practice,  and  pumps  usually  work  much 
better,  other  things  being  equal,  when 
this  distance  is  much  less. 

Tattle  would  be  gained  by  placing  the 
pump  as  suggested  by  the  inquirer,  for 
the  water  would  still  have  to  be  forced  by 
atmospheric  pressure  up  over  the  horizon¬ 
tal  pipe,  which,  if  installed  as  he  sug¬ 
gests,  would  lie  above  the  cylinder.  There 
might  be  a  slight  gain  by  the  assurance 
that  the  cylinder  was  no  higher  than  the 
highest  point  of  the  horizontal  line,  but 
this  could  probably  be  as  easily  met  by 
digging  the  ditch  in  which  the  pipe  lies  a 
foot  or  so  deeper.  Neither  would  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  check  valves  help,  provided  the 
foot  valve  in  the  well  is  working  proper¬ 
ly.  This  insures  that  the  pump  is  always 
primed  and  that  the  lower  valve  of  the 
cylinder  is  relieved  of  the  strain  of  car¬ 
rying  the  entire  weight  of  water  in  the 
pipe.  The  pump  will  always  probably 
work  somewhat  hard  and  slowly  because 
of  the  conditions  that  are  imposed  upon  it. 
However,  the  use  of  large  diameter  pip¬ 
ing.  carefully  laid,  with  tight  joints,  so 
that  there  is  no  possible  air  leak,  will  help 
some.  The  use  of  small  piping  causes  a 
swifter  flow  of  water  in  the  pipe  which 
greatly  raises  the  friction. 

In  addition,  the  use  of  a  vacuum  cham¬ 
ber,  made  from  a  short  length  of  large- 
size  piping,  fitted  at  the  top  with  a  cap 
and  at  the  bottom  end  with  a  reducer  .by 
means  of  which  a  nipple  can  be  used  to 
connect  this  vacuum  tank  to  a  tee  in  the 
main  line  near  the  pump,  will  be  an  aid. 
Its  action  is  to  cushion  the  sudden  start¬ 
ing  and  stopping  of  the  water  column  in 
tin-  pipe,  permitting  it  to  be  started  and 
stopped  more  slowly  and  therefore  easier. 

R.  it.  s. 


Operation  for  the  Tongue-tied 

Is  there  any  cure  or  operation  to  cure 
young  people  who  are  tongue-tied?  If  so, 
what  is  the  cure,  and,  if  an  operation, 
how  dangerous  is  it?  j.  s. 

Watkins,  N.  Y. 

It  should  not  be  too  readily  assumed 
that  a  defect  in  speech  in  childhood  is  due 
to  a  tying  down  of  the  tongue,  though,  in 
rare  instances,  the  tongue  is  so  bound 
down  for  nearly  its  whole  length  as  to 
interfere  with  the  pronunciation  of  some 
sounds.  An  examination  should  readily 
determine  whether  or  not  any  physical 
defect  of  the  tongue  is  responsible  for  de¬ 
fective  spei  -'id  no  opcnition  should 
be  attempted  without  competent  advice. 
In  most  cases,  other  causes,  sometimes 
mental,  will  be  found  for  the  trouble,  and 
any  operation  upon  the  tongue  will  prove 
useless.  m.  B.  l). 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


This  is  ii  good  fanning  county;  its 
climate  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain 
and  fruit.  A  good  deal  of  the  land  being 
hilly,  it  is  a  good  county  for  stock  rais¬ 
ing.  The  southern  part  is  a  good  farming 
country;  the  northern  part  is  very  moun¬ 
tainous.  We  have  Sugar  Valley,  Nitney 
Valley  and  Bald  Eagle  Valley,  which  is 
good  farming  country  and  mostly  lime¬ 
stone  land,  but  on  account  of  being  far 
from  railroad  it  makes  it  very  inconveni¬ 
ent  for  the  farmers.  Some  of  the  valleys 
are  HO  miles  long  and  from  one  to  if) 
miles  wide.  These  valleys  lie  two  to  five 
miles  apart,  with  ravines  where  there  will 
be  a  public  road  from  one  valley  to  the 
other.  The  mountains  are  from  1,000  to 
2.000  feet  high.  The  roads  in  the  val¬ 
leys  are  nearly  all  State  roads,  made  of 
limestone,  but  others  are  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion.  The  Winter  crops  are  looking  fine. 
There  was  more  wheat  sown  last  Fall 
than  ever  before.  The  Winter  has  been 
very  warm  so  far,  very  little  ice  and  only 
about  five  inches  of  snow,  and  it  is  all 
gone.  The  only  industry  we  have  here  in 
Beech  Creek  is  the  manufacturing  of  fire 
brick.  They  pay  35 c  per  hour  for  com¬ 
mon  labor.  The  outlook  for  the  farmers 
was  never  better  than  at  the  present 
time;  they  are  keeping  more  stock  than 
ever,  and  labor  looks  as  if  it  would  be 
plentiful  this  year.  In  this  county  the 
farmers  have  raised  more  grain  and  stock  1 
in  the  last  few  years  than  ever  before 
with  less  help.  There  are  going  to  be 
very  few  sales  this  .Spring,  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  prepared  to  have  the  bumper  crop 
for  Clinton  County  this  year.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  Fall  plowing  done.  The 
farmers  with  70  or  80  acres  cleared  land 
eeem  to  be  making  more  money  than  the 
larger  farmers.  These  farms  are  more 
ready  sale  than  the  larger  ones,  and  most 
of  the  farms  in  this  county  have  good 
buildings.  The  small  farms  range  in  price 
from  $3,000  to  $7,000.  They  use  a  good 
deal  of  lime  and  phosphate,  and  the  trac¬ 
tor  is  coming  into  use.  The  prices  are  as 
follows  on  produce:  Eggs,  60c  doz. : 
milk,  $3.50  to  $4  per  100  lbs. ;  butter.  00c 
lb.;  potatoes,  $1.25  bu. ;  onions,  $1.50 
bu. ;  chickens,  live  weight,  25c  lb.:  pork, 
dressed.  20  e  lb. ;  shotes.  $10  to  $15  apiece. 
Beef  by  quarter,  14 -to  15c  lb.  Hay.  Tim¬ 
othy.  $30;  mixed.  $25  per  ton.  bailed. 
Wheat.  $2.20:  corn.  $1.50;  oats.  75c : 
buckwheat.  $3.20  per  100  lbs.  ;  shorts.  $58 
ton.  Cows,  fresh.  $80  to  $00.  Horses,  all 
prices;  the  best.  $200,  and  one  can  buy  a 
pretty  good  horse  for  $50.  a.  b.  b. 

Clinton  Co..  Pa. 

Path  Valley,  in  which  Fannettsburg  is 
located,  is  a  beautiful,  productive,  moun¬ 
tain  valley,  about  30  miles  long  and  from 
one  to  three  miles  wide.  The  principal 
products  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  live 
stock  and  apples:  also  some  lumber. 
Steer  feeding  is  gaining  in  popularity,  as 
it  makes  a  good  market  for  the  farm 
roughage  and  corn.  Apple  growing  is  at¬ 
tracting  some  attention  and  should  grow 
in  favor.  Our  soil  and  elevation  is  well 
suited  to  the  production  of  apples  of  fine 
quality.  Wheat,  $2.20;  corn.  $1.55;  oats, 
75c:  feeding  steers.  8  to  13c  per  lb.,  as  to 
quality.  Cows,  $75  to  $100.  Apples  sold 
from  orchards  in  Fall  at  about  $5  per 
bbl.  f.  o.  b.  K.  w.  M. 

Franklin  Co.,  T’a. 

Wheat  prices  range  from  $2.10  to 
$2.20;  rye.  $1.70;  corn.  $1.75  to  $2: 
oats.  70  to  80c;  barley.  $1;  buckwheat, 
$3  per  cwt.  Potatoes,  00c  to  $1  ;  apples, 
$1.50  to  $2.  Pork,  20  to  22c  per  lb., 
dressed.  Beef.  18  to  24c,  dressed.  But¬ 
ter.  05c ;  eggs,  00  to  70c.  Poultry,  22  to 
25c  pei'  lb..  The  whole  of  Morrison’s 
Cove  is  farm  land  and  of  the  best  quality 
<>f  limestone.  The  business  outlook  is 
good  at  present,  as  there  is  ready  market 
for  everything  the  farmer  produces,  and 
everything  looks  favorable  for  a  prosper¬ 
ous  year  ahead  ;  the  fine  weather  we  are 
having  gives  the  farmer  a  chance  to  get 
mil  manure  and  to  push  along  work  that 
would  lie  if  the  weather  was  rough.  There 
is  no  reason  for  complaint  as  to  the  stat¬ 
us  of  things  in  general;  all  we  need  is 
push  and  energy  at  the  right  end  of  the 
work,  and  everything  will  go  well. 

Bedford  Co..  Pa.  i„  f.  b. 

A  mild,  moist  Winter  thus  far.  with 
hay  and  roughage  scarce  and  high.  Farm 
stock  generally  healthy.  A  Federal  in¬ 
spector  every  two  or  three  counties  the 
last  few  years  has  done  much  to  abate 
hog  cholera.  Owing  to  a  short  corn  crop 
hogs  are  being  marketed  light,  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  few  for  Spring  and  Summer 
sales.  Farmers  receive  60c  and  above  per 
lb.  for  butterfat,  which  is  churned  in 
Omaha.  Lincoln  and  other  large  towns. 
The  buttermilk  is  now  being  condensed 
to  a  semi-solid  and  sold  to  farmers  for 
pig  feed.  Slowly  increased  interest  in 
dairying  for  production  of  cream  is  gen¬ 
eral.  Poultry,  20  to  25c  per  lb.:  eggs, 
around  50c.  Tin1  shortest  apple  crop  of 
recent  years,  with  New  York  and  Moun¬ 
tain  State  apples  supplying  the  markets. 
Prospect  for  Winter  wheat  never  were 
better,  with  a  large  acreage.  More  than 
average  rainfall  in  the  last  three  months 
with  indications  of  continuance.  Co¬ 
operative  marketing  and  dairying  on  a 
healthy  basis  is  growing.  Increase  of 
migratory  bird  life,  so  important  to  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  prairie  States  is  notice¬ 
able;  hence  regret  at  reported  decision 
of  unconstitutionality  of  Federal  law. 

Nemaha  Co.,  Neb.  k.  a. 


You  Ridden.  In  The  Essex? 


It  Is  The  New  Moderate 
Priced  Fine  Car — Price 


The  Essex  must  have  made  a  hundred, 
thousand  friends  since  January  16th,  the 
day  on  which  it  was  first  shown  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  by  hundreds  of  dealers. 

It  is  the  new  light,  moderate  priced  car  that 
has  the  endurance,  comfort  and  rich  com¬ 
pleteness  that  you  expect  only  in  large  and 
costly  automobiles. 

Most  of  the  hundreds  of  dealers  who  will 
sell  the  Essex  have  been  doing  business  with 
us  for  a  long  time.  They  know  the  kind  of 
cars  we  build. 

Under  those  circumstances  they  were  not 
as  skeptical  as  they  might  otherwise  have 
been  about  a  car  of  which  no  details  were 
given.  But  even  if  they  had  felt  uncertain 
because  of  the  newness  of  the  Essex,  all 
doubt  was  removed  as  soon  as  they  had 
ridden  in  it. 

That  is  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
Essex.  It  is  remarked  by  nearly  everyone. 
Pride  of  ownership  does  not  alone  spring 


comfortable  cushions,  with  their  high  backs, 
associates  the  moderate  priced  Essex  with 
costly  cars.  The  owner  need  never  apologize 
for  either  its  appearance  or  performance. 
Squeaks  do  not  develop,  as  in  other  cars  of 
its  type,  because  an  unusually  heavy  frame 
assures  absolute  rigidity.  Body  bolts  cannot 
work  loose.  The  finish  will  long  retain  its 
freshness. 


Ride  In  The  Essex  Over 
Rough  Roads 

Every  dealer  is  demonstrating  the  Essex 
over  the  roughest  pavements  in  his  locality. 
It  reveals  a  new  distinctive  motor  car  qual¬ 
ity.  You  might  easily  think  you  are  in  a 
long  wheelbase  car  weighing  two  or  more 
tons.  This  feature  alone  will  appeal  to  you 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

The  Essex  motor  deserves  your  special 
attention.  Note  howr  it  is  arranged  to  get 
the  maximum  power  from  every  drop 
of  gasoline.  See  how  stable  it 


See  how  stable  it 
is  and  why  it  is  free  from  the 
need  of  tinkering  and  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Essex  has  stability. 
It  has  quality  as  well  as  light¬ 
ness;  endurance  and  comfort 
as  well  as  a  low  first  cost.  These 
things  will  be  apparent  when 
you  see  and  ride  in  the  Essex. 


A  Light  Car  Anybody 
Will  Be  Proud  To  Own 

The  Essex  is  beautiful  to  be¬ 
hold.  The  very  feel  of  the 
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New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 


Part  III. 

The  symposium  on  tractors  and  trucks 
was  conducted  by  II.  W.  Riloy  and  Dr. 
Warren  of  Cornell  University.  Prof. 
Riley  said  the  type  now  most  common  is 
with  two  drivers  in  the  rear.  This  re¬ 
duces  cost,  makes  it  short-turning,  is  light 
in  weight,  and  can  bo  used  in  more  varied 
conditions.  According  to  the  laws  of 
mechanics,  if  the  farmer  demands  a  short, 
light-weight,  low-priced  tractor,  he  must 
of  necessity  have  small  driving  wheels. 
Kerosene  burning  tractors  require  more 
care  to  get  full  power  from  them  than 
gasoline  burning  tractors.  The  best  men 
to  run  the  tractors  are  young  men  who 
have  studied  tractors.  If  the  young  men 
cannot  go  to  schools  that  give  courses  on 
the  subject,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
study  text  books.  To  sum  up,  for  New 
York  State  get  a  short  tractor,  'with  a 
high  speed  engine  and  small  driving 
wheels,  with  greatest  leverage  on  grouters, 
that  is  guaranteed  to  pull  two  plows. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Warren  gave  a  consensus  of 
data  on  54  farms.  He  said  depreciation 
is  the  largest  item.  It  is  safe  to  figure 
25  per  cent  depreciation  in  10  years, 
which  is  about  the  life  of  a  tractor.  The 
tractors  cost  an  average  t  of  about  $000. 
fuel  and  lubricants  amounted  to  20  cents 
per  houi*,  and  labor  of  man  to  run  them 
35  cents.  Good  care  will  reduce  the 
largest  item,  or  depreciation.  The  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  running  the  tractor,  figuring 
interest  and  depreciation,  was  $1.25  per 
hour.  They  replaced  about  two  horses 
per  farm.  In  general  the  tractor  has  not 
decreased  the  cost  of  operating  farms, 
but  has  increased  the  output  of  produce. 

Dr.  G.  II.  Warren  talked  about  “After 
War  Problems.”  He  said  that  all  the 
problems  of  the  farmer  are  not  found  at 
the  city  terminals  of  railroads.  “We 
want  to  improve  conditions  on  farms  so 
we  can  keep  Americans  on  them,  not 
European  peasants  living  on  their  planes 
of  life.  Farmers  have  not  kept  pace  with 
cities  in  making  life  worth  while  on  them. 
In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  in  food  costs.  This 
seems  inevitable.  We  have  to  use  poorer 
land  than  formerly,  and  crops  cost  more 
on  poor  land.  Food  is  becoming  more 
expensive  in  terms  of  human  labor.  City 
people  should  know  these  things.  Classes 
blame  each  other  from  lack  of  knowledge. 
It  takes  three  hours  of  a  farmer’s  time 
to  raise  and  deliver  a  bushel  of  wheat. 
Then  there  is  the  cost  of  storage,  trans¬ 
portation  and  distribution.  Figure  what 
the  wheat  would  cost  the  consumer  if  all 
got  wages  paid  at  the  Ford  automobile 
plant,  which  is  $5  per  day.  You  cannot 
put  on  civilization  and  efficiency  as  you 
would  put  on  a  coat.  Our  salvation  is 
to  put  educated  Americans  on  farms  that 
will  raise  the  standard  of  living  and  do 
better  work,  and  get  better  pay  for  it. 
Every  boy  and  girl  should  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  a  high  school  education. 
There  should  be  free  universal  education 
from  the  kindergarten  up.  Boys  and  girls 
go  to  town  for  more  pay  and  social  re¬ 
creation.  Let  recreation  be  provided  by 
country  high  schools.  Wars  are  followed 
by  unemployment  and  panics  unless  pre¬ 
vented  by  special  measures.  Now  is  the 
time  to  carry  on  public  works,  as  road 
building,  to  absorb  labor  during  the  per¬ 
iod  of  readjustment.  We  can  also  build 
public  buildings,  as  schoolhouses,  etc.” 
lie  said  no  farm  land  should  be  held 
continuously  as  tenant  farms  and  private 
ownership  should  be  made  possible 
through  an  improved  Federal  land  bank 
that  will  lend  money  to  buyer.  It  is  a 
good  time  for  the  right  young  man  to 
buy  a  farm.  Land  has  not  risen  in  price 
as  have  commodities. 

“Co-operation  and  Its  Accomplishments 
in  New  England”  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  by  Howard  W.  Selby,  general 
manager  of  the  Eastern  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
change  at  Springfield,  Mass.  He  said 
our  problems  are  not  peculiar  or  isolated. 
They  have  many  elements  in  which  they 
are  common  in  all  localities.  “One  of 
our  problems  has  been  to  cope  with  the 
weakness  in  the  smaller  units  or  branches 
of  the  exchange.  It  has  purchased  sup¬ 
plies  for  farmers  which  they  have  not 
accepted  because  of  lack  of,  co-operation 
and  good  financial  management  in  these 
units.  Our  general  plans  are  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  purchasing  of  supplies  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  farm  products.  We  start  with 
an  overhead  central  agency,  and  build 
downward,  the  local  county  units.  The 
county  manager  is  paid  a  salary  and  de¬ 
votes  his  entire  time.  The  main  pur¬ 
chases  have  been  grains  and  fertilizers. 
We  have  saved  the  farmer  several  dollars 
per  ton  on  cattle  feeds.  We  are  hand¬ 
ling  feeds  ou  uu  overhead  expense  of 


two  per  cent.  The  result  has  been  the 
stabilizing  of  the  sale  of  dairy  feeds. 
Standard  feeds  are  milled  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  exchange.  We  take  the  whole 
output  of  some  mills.  The  commercial 
fertilizer  situation  is  handled  iu  the  same 
way.  Farmers  borrow  at  our  banks  on 
their  notes  to  pay  for  purchases.  Borrow 
your  money  from  banks  and  pay  cash. 
Make  arrangements  with  your  bank  for 
such  credits.  Our  only  warehouse  is  the 
car,  so  save  warehouse  expenses.  Far¬ 
mers  take  the  supplies  from  the  car  door, 
and  we  can  reduce  the  price  to  him  be¬ 
cause  he  does  it.  Co-operation  is  making 
better  farmers.  They  are  doing  more 
business  and  saving  more  money.” 

Answers  to  Questions. — Mr.  Cornell 
said  about  planting  pears  that  it  depends 
on  the  man.  There  is  now  the  best  out¬ 
look  of  any  time.  “Our  main  difficulty  is 
blight,  some  varieties,  like  Clapp,  are  being 
entirely  wiped  out  in  some  sections.  Bose 
is  one  of  the  best,  but  is  slow  in  growing 
and  means  a  long  wait.  After  the  Bose 
has  matured  somewhat  it  is  a  strong 
grower  in  the  orchard.  The  Seckel  is 
the  most  desirable  pear  I  know.  It  is 
the  freest  from  blight.  I  never  lose  an 
old  tree.  It  will  bring  more  money  than 
any  other  kin<^  This  year  T  sold  at  the 
rate  of  $22  per  barrel .  The  hardest 
fruit  to  grow  in  New  York  is  the  pear. 
We  have  blight,  psylla,  and  they  are 
serious  propositions.  I  would  first  plant 
Seckel.  then  Bartletts  and  Anjou,  and 
graft  part  of  the  latter  to  Bose.” 

President  Rogers  said  he  believed  now 
is  the  time  to  plant,  fruit  of  all  kinds. 
Prof.  Hedrick  said  the  Middleburg  plum 
is  a  good  kind,  high  quality.  German  and 
Italian  and  York  State  prunes  are  the 
best  of  the  prune  class  of  plums.  It  was 
said  the  oil  sprays  in  the  hands  of  the 
average  farmer  are  not  safe  sprays.  Bet¬ 
ter  use  lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux. 

A  peach  grower  said  rye  and  vetch  is 
the  best  cover  crop  for  peaches,  next  to 
clover. 

Prof.  Taylor  said  the  best  strawberries 
for  sandy  loam  are  (lien  Mary,  Sample, 
Dunlap  and  Brandywine. 

Mr.  Powell  said  there  is  a  good  market 
for  apple  tree  logs  one  foot  in  diameter. 
Communicate  with  lumber  dealers. 

Mr.  Morrell  said  he  made  his  own 
apple  barrels.  In  former  years  they  have 
cost  50  cents  each.  Last  year  they  cost 
SO  cents,  made  by  a  local  cooper.  Prices 
of  wood  have  advanced  more  than  labor. 

w.  II.  J. 


OHIO  CULTIVATOR  COMPANY  BELLEVUE,  OHIO 

Address  Dept.  45 


Specifications  in  Brief 

Four-cylinder  models  have  pow¬ 
erful  long  stroke  Elcar  Lycoming 
motor,  developing  37%  horse¬ 
power  at  2100  r.  p.  m.  Six  cylin¬ 
der  models  have  Red  Seal  Conti¬ 
nental  3%x4%  inch  engine.  De¬ 
veloping  40  norsepower  at  2100 
r.  p.  m.  Two  unit  electrical 
system.  116  inch  wheel  base. 
Road  clearance  10%  inches.  Full 
floating  rear  axle  with  spiralbcvel 
drivinggears.  Timkenrollerbear- 
ings  front  and  rear.  Double  uni¬ 
versal  drive;  tubular  propeller 
shaft:  copper  cellular  radiator. 
Easy-riding;  semi-elliptic  spring 
suspension.  Roomy  and  com¬ 
fortable  bodies  of  beautiful  de¬ 
sign  and  durable  finish;  new 
“Cathedral  Pipe”  upholstering. 
Equipment  complete  even  to  Mo- 
tometer  on  radiator. 

5-  Pasj.  Touring  Car,4  cyl.  engine  $1175 
5-Pa*s.  Touring  Car,  6  cyl.  engine  1375 
4-Pats.  Roadster,  4  cyl.  engine  1175 

4- Pass.  Roadster,  6  cyl.  engine  1375 

5- Pass.  Sedan,  4  cyl.  engine  1625 
5-Pass.  Sedan,  6  cyl.  engine  1735 
4-Pass.  Sportster,  4  cyl.  engine  1175 
4- Pass.  Sportster,  6  cyl.  engine  1375 


Never  Before  Such  Value  \ 
in  Cars  at  Elcar  Prices  2 

THE  Elcar  satisfies  the  most  particular  ® 

buyer,  A  prettier  car  never  was  built.  p 

The  high-class  finish  insures  lasting  J 
beauty  despite  country  roads.  = 

Driving  the  Elcar  is  real  pleasure.  It  is  If 
easily  handled,  responsive,  flexible.  The 
motor  gives  abundant  power  for  hills,  sand, 
mud,  and  all  hard  going,  with  ample  speed. 

You  like  comfort,  and  you’ll  find  it  in  the  n 
Elcar.  It’s  roomy.  Has  wonderful  springs.  1! 
Ride  all  day  and  you  won’t  feel  cramped. 

Solid  worth  is  built  into  the  Elcar.  Every 
part  is  150%  strong.  It  gives  dependable  “ 
service  for  years.  Elcar  upkeep  runs  small.  §§ 
18  to  20  miles  are  usually  averaged  to  the 
gallon  of  gasoline — 1000  miles  to  the  gallon  " 

of  oil.  g 

Don’t  think  of  choosing  your  new  car  until  ^ 
you’ve  seen  the  Elcar.  It  will  just  suit  you 
in  every  way.  Ask  for  name  of  our  nearest  H 
dealer,  if  you  don’t  know  him.  ^ 

Write  for  catalog  illustrating  and  describing  the 
eight  1919  Elcar  models.  We  gladly  mail  it  to  any-  a 
one  interested.  FREE  upon  request. 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Motor  Car  Co. 

815  Beardsley  Ave.  Elkhart,  Indiana  H 

iim^'i'iBiii'ini!:  iinii.iiBii,  ;imi  nil  jiniijdB!:  jin;!:  :iiB!:  .:H]oiniuiii!m:.,!ii!i:  .lit^ 


No.  10  Saves  Power 


You  know  it  requires  less  energy 
to  push  a  wheelbarrow  downhill 
than  up.  The  ratchet  feed  dog  on 
the  Bellevue  Spreader  has  a  down¬ 
hill  stroke  and  unusually  long  and 
powerful  leverage.  It’s  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  less  power  by  far  is  re¬ 
quired  for  operation  than  if  the 
stroke  were  upward.  This  is  an 
exclusive  Bellevue  No.  10  feature. 
In  addition,  the  Bellevue  feed  coh- 
tains  fewer  parts  than  any  other 
spreader  feed.  This  means  sim¬ 
plicity.  It  reduces  the  necessity 


of  the  replacement  of  wearing 
parts  to  a  minimum. 

This  one  feature  gives  you  an 
idea  of  the  economical  service  the 
Bellevue  No.  10  Spreader  will  give 
you — not  alone  for  one  season,  but 
for  many  seasons. 

If  you’re  planning  to  buy  a 
spreader  this  Spring — it  will  pay 
you  to  find  out  about  the  many 
features  of  the  Bellevue  No.  10. 
See  your  dealer — and  if  he  can’t 
tell  you,  write  to  us  for  our  free 
Spreader  Catalog. 


The  “Downhill”  Feed  of  the 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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We  live  in  the  center  of  a  mining  dis¬ 
trict,  and  practically  all  products  are  sold 
direct  to  consumer.  The  potato  crop  was 
a  complete  failure  in  this  county.  Corn, 
$2.50  per  bu. ;  oats,  90c ;  wheat,  $2 ;  hay, 
$35  ton;  dressed  pork,  22  to  25c  lb.; 
beef,  by  the  quarter,  18  to  24c  lb. ;  butter, 
75  to  80c ; ;  apples,  $2  bu. ;  chickens,  live, 
30  to  35c  lb. ;  turkeys  sold  during  the 
holidays  from  60c  to  $1  per  lb.,  dressed. 
There  was  about  the  usual  acreage  of 
wheat  sown  last  Pall,  and  I  never  saw  it 
look  better  than  it  does  at  this  time.  The 
farmers  have  sold  most  of  their  surplus 
products.  Some  have  quite  a  bit  of 
plowing  done,  "s  we  have  had  tine 
weather  for  three  weeks.  1  believe  the 
farmers  in  this  county  have  had  a  profit¬ 
able  year.  H.  a.  g. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

Good  Holstein  cows  sold  at  a  recent 
public  sale  for  from  $125  to  $160 ;  heifers 
two  years  old,  first  calf,  from  $70  to 
$100.  Fresh  milk,  12c ;  skim-milk,  9c  qt. 
at  retail  from  the.  farmers’  wagons.  Those 
who  ship  milk  to  nearby  towns  receive 
SVj.  to  Sl^c  per  qt. ;  this  is  sold  by  the 
dealers  for  14c  qt.  Butter.  75c  lb. ;*  but¬ 
termilk.  6c  qt. ;  eggs,  75c.  Potatoes, 
$1.50  to  $1.80  bu. ;  best  apples,  Spv,  King 
and  Baldwins,  80c  pk. ;  bu.,  $2.20;  sec¬ 
onds.  40  to  60c  pk.  Cabbage,  5  to  10c  per 
head,  according  to  size.  Carrots  and  beets, 
40c  jik.  (food  mixed  and  Timothy  hay, 
$40  per  ton.  Oats,  90c;  wheat.  $2.10; 
corn,  $2  per  bu.  We  sell  mostly  direct  to 
the  consumers  in  the  coal  mining  towns, 
and  the  prices  we  receive  depend  largely 
on  the  quality  of  the  products  and  the 
ability  and  carefulness  of  the  salesman. 

I  find  that  it  pays  to  grade  carefully  and 
give  honest  weight  and  measure,  and  can 
always  sell  more  than  we  can  produce  at 
top-notch  prices.  We  have  received  $2 
per  bu.  for  potatoes  with  a  strong  demand 
until  just  recently,  while  others  went  beg¬ 
ging  for  a  market  at  $1.30  to  $1.60. 
Some  are  advertising  potatoes  for  sale  in 
the  daily  papers  at  present,  .Tan.  27.  for 
$1.50  per  bu..  while  we  still  have  a  good 
demand  at  $1.80  without  advertising.  We 
have  bought  mixed  dairy  feed  at  the  car 
through  our  Grange  purchasing  agent  for 
from  $58  to  $65  per  ton  ;  hog  feeds,  $60 
to  $65  ton ;  horse  feeds,  $55  to  $60  ton. 
Bread  flour,  $11.25  and  $11.50  per  bbl. 
Acid  phosphate,  10  per  cent,  $25;  2-10-0 
grain  and  grass  fertilizer,  $37  per  ton. 
Farm  labor  was  scarce  on  account  of  quite 
a  number  of  the  farmers’  sons  being  in 
the  draft,  but  by  redoubled  efforts  and  the 
good  late  Fall  weather  the  crops  were  all 
harvested  in  good  condition.  All  kinds 
of  grain  are  more  plentiful  than  last  year 
at  this  time.  Wheat  yielded  2S  bu  to*  the 
acre;  oats  averaged  50  bu  to  the  acre, 
and  potatoes  averaged  about  100  bu.,  and 
the  holdings  of  potatoes  in  the  farmers’ 
cellars  are  far  less  than  a  year  ago  at 
this  time.  Hay  was  not  as  heavy  a  crop 
in  1918  as  in  1917,  but  the  quality  is  bet¬ 
ter  on  account  of  better  weather  at  har¬ 
vest  time.  There  was  considerable  Fall 
plowing  done,  and  the  weather  still  con¬ 
tinues  mild.  The  robins  are  with  us  all 
Winter,  which  is  something  very  unusual. 
The  influenza  has  taken  a  heavy  toll  in 
our  towns  and  quite  a  number  in  the 
country,  but  seems  to  be  checked  some 
now.  j.  h.  K. 

Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 


Dressed  beef,  16  to  18c.  as  to  age  and 
condition.  Pork,  heavy,  20c;  light,  23c. 
Potatoes,  $1.25;  apples,  $1;  chickens.  20c 
live  weight.  ITay.  f.  o.  b.  here,  $26;  buck¬ 
wheat  (grain),  $3.50.  Sales  are  slow. 
Conditions  and  prices  were  much  better 
last  week.  Farmers  are  buying  dealers 
fertilizer,  16  per  cent  acid,  $29;  2-10, 
$42.  There  is  a  larger  acreage  of  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  in  this  territory  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  same  looks  good.  Most  farmers 
are  debating  whether  to  buy  clover  seed 
now  or  wait  till  needed.  D.  a. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Pa. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  stood  solid  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  milk  strike.  The  Tioga 
County  Farm  Bureau  has  1,720  members. 
E.  R.  Zimmer  has  been  engaged  as  man¬ 
ager  for  another  year,  with  an  increase 
in  salary  from  $2,200  to  $2,400.  Mild 
Winter  for  the  past  month ;  no  ice  has 
been  harvested  yet.  There  is  plenty  of 
butter  on  the  market,  buyers  only  paying 


Limestone  is  selling  from  $5  to  $6.50  per 
ton,  in  sacks.  There  are  a  great  many 
farms  lying  idle.  w.  B. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Buckwheat  is  a  drug  ou  the  market ; 
cannot  sell  it  at  any  price,  although  the 
best  crop  was  raised  that  has  been  har¬ 
vested  for  years.  There  are  thousands  of 
bushels  in  this  section  which  the  farmers 
are  storing,  trying  to  dispose  of  at  almost 
any  price.  Oat  market  is  very  slow  ;  sell 
at  about  68  or  70c  per  bb.  Wheat,  about 
$2.20,  but  cannot  sell  it  at  the  mills. 
Hay  is  slow,  about  $18  per  ton.  The 
business  outlook  for  farmers  in  this  coun¬ 
ty  seems  very  slow  at  the  present  time, 
for  after  the  crops  are  raised  they  are  a 
drug  on  the  market.  b.  c. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


I'M  '•  L  .&•; 


Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

(Address  the  Atlas  Office  Nearest  Ton.) 

,,  Please  send  me  a  copy  of 
Concrete  on  the  Farm”  with¬ 
out  cost  or  obligation. 


Use  the  coupon  mnd 
send  for  the  booklet, 
“Concrete  on  the Farm** 


Dollars  on  the  Concrete  Farm 

Concrete  means  profit. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  who  are 
making  the  most  money  find  concrete  the 
wisest,  cheapest  and  safest  material  for  farm 
construction.  Permanence,  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  lowered  insurance  rates  are  a  few  of 
the  returns  for  a  moderate  first  cost, 

CONCRETE  MEANS  CONSERVATION. 
Why  put  money  into  wood  that  rots,  metal 
that  rusts,  stone  that  needs  constant  atten¬ 
tion?  Save  this  expense,  time  and  labor.  Build 
permanently  with  concrete. 

CONCRETE  MEANS  SANITATION. 
Germs,  rats  and  pests  can  cause  no  loss  on 
the  concrete  farm.  Stock  is  healthy.  Milk, 
Butter,  Beef  and  Pork  bring  top  prices. 

Cheer-up  your  bank  account.  Side-step  the 
eternal  repair  bill.  Save  yourself  hours  of 
drudgery.  A  few  bags  of  ATLAS  PORT¬ 
LAND  CEMENT,  and  some  sand  and 
gravel  from  your  own  land  will  do  the  trick. 

Get  this  94-page  ATLAS  text -book  and  building  guide, 
"Concrete  on  the  Farm” —  FREE  TO  YOU 

Completely  illustrated  and  easy  to  understand,  it  tells  all  you 
need  to  know  about  concrete,  what  to  build  and  how  you  can  do 
the  work  with  farm  labor.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  at  once. 


Grow  More  Grain  ® 

■*■*■■■  bmhkhmh  .  -5-1 


Crown 


grain 

DRILLS 


Last  year  you  produced  more  grain  because  “Food 
would  win  the  war.”  This  year,  Uncle  Sam  is 
asking  for  even  greater  grain  production  to  help  him 
establish  a  just  peace  and  save  the  world  from 
anarchy.  Use  a  Crown  Drill;  put  every  grain  where  it  will  make  the 
best  growth.  The  Crown  force  feed  insures  accurate  seeding — can  be 
regulated  instantly.  Powerful  springs  hold  the  discs  to  their  work — 

prevent  skips  on  hard  spots.  You  can  sow  dent 
corn  and  kidney  beans  as  well  as  small  grains — no 
cracked  kernels.  The  Crown  fertilizer  feed  will 
handle  dry  or  damp  goods — instantly  regulated. 
Drills  are  made  in  all  sizes,  both  hoe  and  disc. 

Write  at  once  for  1919  Catalog 

Crown  Wheelbarrow-  Seeder*  make  high-priced  clover  seed 
go  farther.  We  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sowers  and 
Traction  Sprayers. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO,  112  Wayne  St,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


Profitable  Sawmilling 

A  Farquhar  Sawmill  equipt  with  our  new 
Double  Belt  Feed  driven  by  a  Farquhar 
Tractor  or  Locomotive  or  Cornish  Port¬ 
able  makes  a  most  dependable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  Sawmill  outfit 

The  Farquhar  Double  Belt  Feed  combines 
minute  accuracy  with  easy  handling  and 
long  life.  Four  size  Standard  Mills;  with 
the  Pony  for  light  sawing  and  1-A  for 
heavy  stationary  work. 

.  New  Sawmill  and  Power  Catalogues  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  sent  free  on  request 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  630.  YORK,  PA. 


Alio  Threihen^^^H  Hydraulic  Cider  Prates, 
Potato  Digger*.  Grain  Drill*,  Cultivator*, 

Gas  Tractor*  and  Portable*.  Aak  for  description*. 


Cheaper  than  any  other 
wheels  when  you  figure  years 
of  service.  Make  any  wagon  good  as 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
lne  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SfA re\ou  Enjoym#*, 
Real  Heating  Comfort? 


IS  every  room  in  your  house  comfortably  warm  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  cold  the  weather?  Or  are  you  still  enduring 
the  inconveniences  and  discomforts  of  stoves  or  other 
inefficient,  fuel  wasting  heating  systems? 

Do  you  know  that  the  Mueller  install— no  pipes  to  heat  cellar- 


Pipeless  Furnace  will  heat 
comfortably  every  room  in 
your  house  through  one  regis¬ 
ter  and  willsave  you  one-third 
to  one-half  on  fuel?  Don’t 

let  another  day  pass  without  finding 
out  about  this  most  remarkable  and 
efficient ofallheating systems.  Learn 
how  simple  and  safe  it  is  to  operate. 
No  tearing  up  of  floors  or  walls  to 


-no 

cellar  too  small  for  it.  Bumshardor 
6oft  coal,  coke,  lignite,  wood,  or 
gas. 

The  Mueller  Pipless  is  the  only  furn¬ 
ace  which  scientifically  controls  the 
circulation  of  warm  and  cool  air, 
making  a  one-register  heating  system 
thoroughly  practicable  and  efficient. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  heat  to  a  comfort¬ 
able  temperature  every  room  in 
your  house. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  THIS  BOOK-FREE 

It  will  tell  you  all  about  the  Mueller  Pipeless— give  you  valuable 
formation  about  heating.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

L.  J.  MUELLER  FURNACE  CO.,  227  Reed  Street 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
Maker i  of  Heating  Systems  of  A II  Kinds  Since  '857 

Distributing  points  at  Grand  Rapids  and  Detroit,  Mich;  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Pittsburgh, Lancaster  and  Philadelphia,  Pa;  Brooklyn  and  Buffalo.N.  Y. 


What  Peace  Brings 


The  food  demand  has  been  increased 
by  peace.  Increased  crops  are  again 
a  world  necessity.  Home  and  foreign 
markets  are  sure  to  call  for  staple  farm 
products  at  good  prices. 

A-A-C-  Fertilizers 

offer  you  the  means  of  increasing  your  crops 
at  a  handsome  profit.  If  you  have  never 
used  these  fertilizers  before,  do  so  this  year, 
for  the  prospective  demand  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  never  was  better.  They  are  sold 
throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

We  sell  fertilizer  with  or  without  potash 
as  you  prefer.  The  potash  is  soluble  in  water. 

How  to  Get  a  Crop  of  Potatoes 

is  a  small  but  very  useful  pamphlet  on  this  important  subject.  We 
have  sent  out  many  thousand  to  interested  farmers.  It  covers  the 
fertilizing,  growing  and  marketing  of  potatoes.  This  book  should 
be  of  aid  to  you.  If  you  haven’t  had  a  copy,  be  sure  to  send  your 
name  and  address  to  any  one  of  the  offices  named  below,  and  it  will 
be  cent  to  you  free. 

Tte  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


Cincinnati 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Appropriation  of  $125,- 
000  for  relief  work  in  connection  with 
the  Minnesota  forest  fires  of  last  Autumn 
was  announced  Jan.  P>0  by  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  fund,  with  $970,000 
raised  by  the  Minnesota  Forest  Fires  Re¬ 
lief  Commission,  will  be  used  largely  in 
building  temporary  houses  and  in  giving 
farmers  in  the  fircswept  region  aid  in  the 
form  of  cattle,  seed  and  agricultural  im¬ 
plements. 

Fire  of  undetermined  origin  virtually 
destroyed  the  Federal  disciplinary  bar¬ 
racks  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Jan.  30 
with  a  resultant  loss  estimated  at  $100,- 
000.  In  addition,  clothing  in  the  Quar¬ 
termaster’s  Department,  said  to  have 
been  valued  at  $00,000.  was  destroyed. 
Prisoners  assisted  in  lighting  the  flames. 

Two  explosions,  followed  by  fire, 
wrecked  the  plant  of  the  American  Ani¬ 
line  Products  Co.  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
31.  Three  persons  were  killed.  20  in¬ 
jured,  a  property  loss  of  $100,000  result¬ 
ing. 

Brooklyn’s  worst  fire  in  many  months 
resulted  Feb.  4  in  $200,000  damage,  the 
narrow  escape  of  many  men,  women  and 
children  from  being  overcome  when  100 
families  were  driven  to  the  street  and 
caused  $20,000  damage  to  the  interior  of 
the  Church  of  Mount  Carmel.  The  fire 
originated  in  the  one-story  frame  ware¬ 
house  of  the  Anbacher  Fain  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company. 

The  patriotism  of  Col.  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  and  his  son  Kermit,  now  a  captain 
of  artillery  in  the  American  Expedition¬ 
ary  Forces  in  France,  was  challenged  in 
a  cartoon  and  piece  of  doggerel  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  September  issue  of  Jere¬ 
miah  A.  O’Leary’s  magazine,  Bull,  in  1917. 
The  cartoon  was  exhibited  Feb.  3  and 
the  lines  read  to  a  jury  that  is  trying 
O’Leary  and  his  co-defendants  on  charges 
of  violation  of  the  espionage  law,  alleged 
by  the  Government  to  have  been  perpe¬ 
trated  in  several  issues  of  O’Leary’s 
magazine.  How  Dr.  Heinrich  Albert 
raised  a  fund  of  $5,000  for  the  American 
Truth  Society,  of  which  Jeremiah  A. 
O’Leary  is  president,  and  how  the  money 
was  sent  anonymously  and  in  varying 
amount  by  messenger  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  treasurer  in  Hoboken  was  brought 
out  Feb.  4  in  O’Leary’s  trial  before  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Augustus  N.  Hand.  The 
American  Truth  Society  is  also  a  de¬ 
fendant  to  indictments  charging  con¬ 
spiracy  to  violate  the  espionage  law. 

A  chemical  explosion  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  soap  manufacturing  plant  of  Col¬ 
gate  &  Co.,  at  105  Hudson  Street,  Jersey 
City,  Feb.  3.  damaged  surrounding  build¬ 
ings,  started  a  fire  that  was  controlled 
with  difficulty,  and  caused  the  death  of 
two  men  and  the  injury  of  six  others. 
Property  Wss  is  put  at  $10,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Publicity 
has  proved  such  a  potent  deterrent  to 
violators  of  the  New  York  State  fish  and 
game  laws  that  the  publication  monthly 
of  the  names  ot  those  found  guilty  has 
been  adopted  as  a  fixed  policy  of  the 
Conservation  Commission.  George  D. 
Pratt,  head  of  the  commission,  has  in¬ 
formed  the  Legislature  of  the  plan  and 
of  its. successful  operation  to  date.  Mr. 
Pratt  declared  that  it  was  appropriate 
to  say  that  “the  better  it  is  understood 
that  the  law  is  impartially  enforced  the 
sooner  will  violations  cease  by  persons 
whom  one  would  least  expect  to  commit 
such  violations.”  The  “least  expected” 
persons,  he  said,  included  hunters  and 
fishers,  both  men  and  women,  from  all 
walks  of  life.  City  police  officia  s,  clergy¬ 
men  and  many  persons  prominent  in  pro¬ 
fessional  life  were  among  the  classes  to 
which  he  .referred. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hampshire, 
Hampden  and  Franklin  (Mass.)  Bee¬ 
keepers’  Association  was  held  in  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.,  Saturday,  Feb.  8. 

A  Government  regulated  monopoly  of 
the  meat  industry  was  advocated  by  live 
stock  producers  Feb.  4  befoi*':  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee  and.  the  House 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  ;  ,  the 
only  means  of  satisfying  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  and  preventing  the  cattle 
business  from  being  destroyed.  George 
Armstrong,  cattleman  of  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  recommended  to  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  that  legislation  he  enacted  which 
would  give  the  Government  control  of  . the 
industry  and  permit  it  to  fix  the  prices 
of  live  stock,  meat  and  labor.  lie  said 
botli  producers  and  consumers  had  just 
grievances  against  the  present  system, 
and  that  only  Government .  intervention 
would  prevent  continued  agitation. 

A  special  one-month  course  in  cheese¬ 
making  and  in  ice  cream  manufacture 
will  open  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  on  Feb.  24.  The  course 
is  open  only  to  those  who  have  had  some 
experience,  either  in  the  Winter  short 
course  of  the  college  or  in  actual  practice. 
Because  of  the  restricted  laboratory  space 
the  number  of  students  who  can  be  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  course  is  limited. 

The  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  farmers, 
represented  by  the  commission  firm  of 
E.  II.  Dudley  &  Co.  of  Bath,  have  won 
their  action  against  George  W.  Perkins 
to  recover  on  potato  contracts  made  by 
Mr.  Perkins  during  the  potato  famine 
two  years  ago  when  he  proposed  to  sup- 
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ply  New  York  consumers  with  potatoes 
at  $1  per  bushel.  Mr.  Perkins  refused  to 
pay  on  the  ground  the  potatoes  were  not 
properly  harvested  and  decayed  badly, 
lie  presented  a  counter  claim  of  $2,046 
to  offset  the  complainants’  claim  of  $1,- 
936  and  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict 
against  Mr.  Perkins  of  $884.10. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS.— Cur¬ 
rants  and  Turkish  tobacco  comprised  the 
cargo  of  the  British  steamship  Cairhva- 
lona,  which  arrived  at  New  York  re¬ 
cently  from  Saloniea  and  Patras.  Cus¬ 
toms  men  said  that  it  was  the  first  cargo 
of  these  commodities  received  from  the 
Near  East  since  the  early  days  of  the 
war. 

The  entire  equipment  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force  in.  Canada  has  been  purchased  by 
an  American,  Roy  TJ.  Conger,  price- being 
put  at  $10,000,000.  The  purchase  in¬ 
cluded  approximately  450  airplanes  of  the 
Curtiss  .1X4  military  training  tractor 
type,  and  1,000  90  horsepower  Curtiss 
OX  engines,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
spare  parts,  struts,  wires,  and  hundreds 
of  propellers,  wings  and  fuselages.  The 
whole  equipment  is  to  be  used  on  com¬ 
mercial  routes  in  Canada. 

From  machine  guns  to  sewing  machines 
is  the  modern  rendering  of  the  quotation  : 
“They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow¬ 
shares.  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks.”  Within  a  month  of  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  Messrs.  Vickers,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Maxim  gun,  have  trans¬ 
formed  their  gun  factory  at  Cray  ford. 
England,  into  an  up-to-date  manufactory 
of  sewing  machines. 

WHEAT  CONTROL.— Grain  dealers, 
exporters  and  millers  Feb.  4  presented  to 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  varied 
suggestions  for  methods  of  carrying  out 
the  Government’s  guarantee  to  producers 
of  $2.26  a  bushel  for  the  1919  wheat 
crop.  All  agreed  that  the  true  market 
price,  as  determined  by  world  conditions 
would  drop  below  the  guaranteed  rate 
and  that  the  Government  should  make 
good  the  difference  directly  rather  than 
by.  maintaining  artificially  the  higher 
price.  The  witnesses  also  agreed  that 
the  existing  United  States  Grain  Corpor¬ 
ation  or  some  similar  body  should  be 
maintained  as  the  Government  agency  for 
supporting  the  price  to  growers.  They 
differed  as  to  methods  to  be  prescribed 
by  legislation  which  the  committee  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  draft.  The  grain  dealers  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  corporation  actually  buy 
the  grain  at  $2.26,  sell  it  to  millers  or 
other  consumers  at  a  price  dictated  by 
world  markets  and  acquire  the  country’s 
surplus  for  export.  The  exporters  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  corporation’s  functions 
be  limited  to  paying  farmers  the  difference 
between  the  Government  price  and  the 
market  price  at  which  the  grain  was  sold 
without  actually  taking  possession,  and 
consequently  without  piling  up  a  great 
quantity  for  export. 

The  millers  were  interested  mainly  in 
having  the  corporations  given  authority 
to  protect  millers  against  losses  growing 
out  of  the  falling  off  of  the  wheat  price 
from  the  present  artificial  level  to  the  true 
world  price  and  the  fluctuations  in  the 
world  price  before  it  becomes  stable  under 
the  corporati  n’.  administration.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  grain  dealers  advocat¬ 
ed  that  tlm  grain  corporation  continue  to 
function  much  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 
Thus  the  dealer  would  collect  grain  from 
farmers,  p;.ying  the  guaranteed  price  with 
a  small  deduction  for  commission,  and 
turn  over  the  grain  to  the  grain  corpora¬ 
tion  at  tin*  guarantee  price.  The  cor¬ 
poration  then  would  sc’l  it.  at  the  price  it 
judges  to  represent  the  world  price,  deter¬ 
mined  by  international  competition,  and 
export  the  surplus.  Other  suggestions  of 
the  dealers  were  that  the  Government 
should  not  acquire  storage  warehouses  or 
mills  in  anticipation  of  an  emergency 
caused  by  flooding  the  market  after  next 
Summer’s  harvest,  and  that  the  grain 
corporation  should  not  bo  called  on  to 
handle  other  grains  than  wheat. 

The  millers  ask  protection  against  the 
expected  decline  from  the  present  arti¬ 
ficial  level  to  the  open  market  prices,  it 
was  explained,  only  to  keep  the  usual 
quantity  of  flour  in  transit  to  consump¬ 
tion  points!,  necessary  to  maintain  a 
steady  supply.  An  accounting  would  be 
maintained  with  the  grain  corporation, 
by  which  the  corporation  would  pay  the 
difference  between  the  wheat  price  on  the 
day  when  flour  was  shipped  and  a  lower 
mice  on  the  day  when  the  flour  was  de- 
ivered- 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Massachusetts  Dairymen’s  Association, 
annual  meeting.  Horticultural  Hall,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Feb.  13. 

Massachusetts’  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston,  Feb.  11-12. 

New  England  Berkshire  Club,  annual 
meeting  and  bred  sow  sale,  Brattleboro, 
Vt.  March  11-12. 

Union  meeting,  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions  of  Massachusetts,  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston,  Feb.  11-14. 

California  International  T.ive  Stock 
Show,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb.  8-15. 

Omaha  Inter-State  Land  Show,  Munic¬ 
ipal  Auditorium.  Omaha.  Neb..  Feb.  12-22. 

Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association,  to  be 
hold  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston.  Feb. 
12, 

Farmers’  Week.  New  York  Agricultural 
College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  Feb.  10-15. 

Hudson  River  Meeting,  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Boughkeep- 
sie,  Feb.  19-21. 
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KCfm  Most  Beautiful  Car  in/imerica 


Our  Prices  and  Our  Policy 


The  list  prices  of  the  Paige  five-passenger  Six'39  and 
seven-passenger  Six- 5  5  models  have  been  definitely  fixed 
at  $1555  and  $2060  respectively.  These  prices  are  based 
upon  the  present  cost  of  high  grade  materials  and  skilled 
labor.  It  is  our  conviction  that  there  can  be  no  further 
reduction  in  motor  car  prices  for  many  months  to  come. 

As  every  business  man  knows,  labor  is  the  element  which 
determines  the  cost  of  any  manufactured  product.  It 

is,  in  final  analysis,  more  than  90%  of  a  production 
investment.  A  ton  of  ore  in  the  ground  is  worth  75 
cents.  When  it  has  been  mined,  transported  to  the 
mill,  converted  into  steel,  forwarded  to  the  machine  shop 
and  fashioned  into  automobile  parts  it  is  worth  $1500. 
And  practically  every  penny  of  the  enhanced  value  is 
a  labor  charge. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  farm  products.  The  bushel 
of  wheat  that  formerly  sold  for  ninety  cents  now  brings 
two  dollars  and  twenty  cents,  because  of  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  production.  Until  we  have  cheaper 
wheat  it  is  idle  to  think  of  cheaper  flour  or  bread. 

So  it  is  quite’  evident  that  the  cost  of  labor  must  come 
down  before  commodity  prices  can  be  reduced.  Further¬ 
more,  it  must  be  a  general  reduction  of  the  wage  scale 
— a  National  movement.  And  the  process,  as  we  see 

it,  is  going  to  take  a  long  time. 

Both  the  farmer  and  skilled  mechanic  are  receiving 


greater  rewards  than  ever  before.  But  no  men  have  a 
better  right  to  fair  compensation,  and  they  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  continue  to  receive  it.  Where,  then,  can  the  manu¬ 
facturer  look  for  a  reduction  in  his  manufacturing  costs? 

As  we  have  said,  the  list  prices  of  our  cars  have  been 
definitely  fixed.  These  prices  represent  intrinsic  value 
— the  choicest  of  manufacturing  material  and  highly 
skilled  workmanship.  Without  a  sacrifice  of  our  own 
quality  standards  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
produce  such  cars  for  one  dollar  less. 

The  point  we  want  to  make  is  this:  We  could  not 
afford  to  build  and  you  could  not  afford  to  buy  on  any 
other  than  a  quality  basis.  In  brief,  while  we  agree  that 
first  cost  is  an  important  consideration,  we  are  convinced 
that  ultimate  cost  is  vastly  more  important.- 

We  believe  that  the  only  true  test  of  economy  is  years 
of  hard,  gruelling  service  on  the  road. 

We  believe  that  freedom  from  repair  bills  and  excessive 
depreciation  is  infinitely  more  desirable  than  a  mere 
catch-penny  list  price. 

These  are  our  convictions.  We  have  held  them 
staunchly  during  many  fitful  periods  in  the  motor  car 
industry.  So  long  as  the  Paige  Company  is  a  factor  in 
the  making  and  distributing  of  motor  cars  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  adhere  to  them. 


The  Linwood  “Six-39”  5-Passenger — $1555  £.  o.  b.  Detroit 
The  Essex  “Six-55”  7-Passenger— $2060  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


P  AIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 
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is  Corn  was  grown  solely  with 
Bowker's  Fertilizer 
at  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

SEND  FOR  THIS 
ALMANAC 


A  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  free 
copy  of  Bowker’s  New  Farmer’s  Al¬ 
manac.  It  contains  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  every  one  on  the  farm  and  in¬ 
cludes  interesting  photographs,  care¬ 
fully  compiled  records  of  big  crops 
grown  on  Bowker’s  Fertilizers,  useful 
tables,  rules,  matter  relating  to  weath¬ 
er  forecasting,  and  other  information 
needed  almost  daily.  It  also  serves  as 
a  tasteful  calendar  to  hang  up  in  the 
home. 

’  "for  the  Write  your  postal  today 

LANDS  SAKE” 

T  7"|7'  rp  FERTILIZER  CO. 

\  ivr^rv  boston- new  YORK 

'HI  A.  BALTIMORE.  BUFFALO,  CINCINNATI 

•URSIOIARY  Of  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Government  Cabbage  Report 

The  eight  States  leading  in  shipment 
of  late  cabbage  are  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Colorado,  Ohio,  Minnesota, 
Iowa  and  Indiana.  These  States  pro¬ 
duced  this  season  an  estimated  crop  of 
33,505  cars,  of  15  tons  each,  compared 
with  30,704  cars  in  1917,  and  16,016  cars 
in  1916.  Shipments  for  the  season  of 
1918-19  to  January  1,  1919.  were  13,430 
cars.  Shipments  for  the  whole  season  of 
1917-18  were  15,639  cars,  and  for  the 
whole  season  of  1916-17  shipments  were 
6,204  cars,  from  these  States.  Shipments 
in  carlots  were  about  one-half  total  esti¬ 
mated  crop  in  1917-1S  and  were  between 
one-third  and  one-half  the  estimated  crop 
in  1916-17. 

Of  the  large  balance  of  the  total  esti¬ 
mated  crop  not  shown  as  moving  in  car- 
lot  it  is  estimated  that  kraut  manufacture 
will  have  taken  nearly  6.000  cars  this 
season,  compared  with  7,340  cars  last 
season.  The  rest  of  the  crop  may  be 
accounted  for  by  nearby  use  and  market¬ 
ing  and  by  waste,  freezing,  cattle  feed, 
etc.  There  is  also  a  considerable  shrink¬ 
age  during  storage,  and  this  shrinkage  is 
likely  to  be  heavy  when  the  keeping  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  crop  is  below  normal. 

The  season  for  Northern  cabbage 
started  very  high  at  $70  to  $80  per  ton 
in  August,  but  declined  rapidly  as  soon 
as  supplies  became  fairly  abundant  and 
reached  a  low  point  of  $12  to  $25  in  lead¬ 
ing  consuming  markets  during  the  height 
<>f  the  harvest  season  in  early  November. 
A  recovery  followed  with  rapid  advance 
in  November  and  a  range  of  $28  to  $35 
in  leading  jobbing  markets  was  reached 
in  early  December.  During  the  remain¬ 
der  of  December  and  throughout  January 
the  general  trend  has  been  downward, 
although  considerable  of  the  early  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  retained. 


IVnD  A  fit  IP  D  A  MC  Bert  in  tlie  world— Never 
1 1  DIvAU  LIL  KAlYlO  Stops— Never  water  logs— 


t  A  AV  AJA  V  aeiav  piopa—.ic  »  Cl 

ir  chamber  and  Pressure  Tan rc — Air  supplied  autonmti- 
illy.  Investigate.  IWYNfc  H1DRAULIC  II AM  CO.,  Bom®,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  - 1 8-Acre  Farm  LOSSES! 

ten  (10)  miles  from  city  (pop.,  200.000).  Price. 
$2,800.  Bred  sows,  service  boars,  etc.  (Chester  and 
Yorkshire).  (Pure  hreds  only).  2-hnrie  riding  Culti¬ 
vator.  Bargain.  Dr.  SOUTHEY.  Box  757.  Bridpcport.  Conn. 


Army  Auction  Bargains 

Tints  $4.25  np 
leggings  .18  up 
Saddles  4.65  up 
Unriorms  1.50  up 
Teamharness  26.85 


C.  W.  revolvers  $2  65  up 
Army  7  shei  carbine  2.95  up 
Army  Haveracks  .15  up 
Knapsacks  .75  up 

Army  Gun  slings  .30  up 


Colts  Army  Revolver  cal.  45  at  $8.45. 
IB  acres  Army  Goods.  Large  illustrated  cyclo- 
pedia  reference  catalog — 428  pages—  issue 
H17,  mailed  50  cents.  Naw  Circular  6  cants. 

FRANCIS  BAKNERMAH  Sc  SONS  501  Broadway,  Hew  York 


can  use 


Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  compounded  especially  for 
safety  and  efficiency.  Inexperienced  users  can  easi¬ 
ly  follow  the  simple  directions  given  in  our  book. 

''Although  I  had  never  done  any  blasting  before,"  writes  Dean 
Johnson.  Netherlands.  Mo..  "1  had  the  first  slump  out  in  piece* 
1  could  handle  easily  within  ten  minutes  from  the  time  I  started 
working  on  it.  It  i6  ea6y  to  use  Allas  Farm  Powder." 

Thousands  of  farmers  and  their  helpers  have 
found  that  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder  it  is  easy 
to  clear  land,  make  ditches,  prepare  beds  for 
trees  and  increase  soil  fertility. 

Send  the  coupon  (or  a  postal  mentioning  this 
paper)  and  we  will  mail  you  the  120-page  book 
“Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Powder,”  telling 
you  just  how  to  do  the  work. 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Magazine  stock*  near  you, 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO. 
Wilmington,  Del. 


RN3 


I  Send  mc‘'Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm 
Powder.”  I  am  interested  in  explosives  for 

I  the  purpose  before  which  I  mark  "X." 

□  Stump  Blasting  □  Tree  Planting 

ID  Boulder  Blasting  □  Ditch  Digging 
□  Subsoil  Blasting  P  Road  Making 

|  Name  - - 


^Address - 

MetsFarmPowdei 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Wheat  iu  all  parts  of  Portage  and  Sum¬ 
mit  counties  looks  well,  and  at  this  date 
promises  a  good  crop ;  nevertheless  the 
farmers  are  complaining  of  the  weather; 
so  much  freezing  of  nights  and  then  thaw 
during  the  day.  which  they  say  will  kill 
the  wheat.  The  way  wheat  and  grass 
looks  now  there  will  he  a  bumper  crop. 
Stock  is  wintering  well ;  cows  very  high 
in  prices  ;  horses  low.  J.  B.  S. 

Portage  Co.,  O. 

Dairying  and  poultry  raising  are  two 
leading  branches  of  farming  in  this  coun¬ 
ty.  The  milk  is  sold  to  cheese  factories 
and  creameries,  or  shipped  to  nearby 
cities,  prices  from  $3.25  to  $3.80  per  100 
lbs.  for  January.  Butter,  50c,  but  not 
very  plentiful.  The  poultry  business  has 
been  less  than  normal  for  the  past  year  j 
or  two  on  account  of  high  prices  and 
poor  quality  of  feed,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  coming  Summer  is  not  very  bright  at 
present.  Eggs  are  55c  at  local  stores. 
Thousands  of  cases  of  eggs  are  shipped 
out  of  here  to  New  York  and  Pittsburg 
and  other  nearby  cities  every  year.  We 
got  a  check  today  from  a  New  York  deal¬ 
er  for  fancy  white  eggs  which  netted  us 
64c.  If  you  want  to  have  trouble  with 
i  the  express  company  try  shipping  eggs. 
Corn,  none  raised  for  sale,  but  would  sell 
for  about  $1.50  per  bu.  Oats,  70c  per 
bu. ;  wheat.  $2.10;  1918  crop  good  for  this 
'■  section,  but  has  been  slow  sale  all  Fall 
and  Winter.  Potatoes,  fair  crop ;  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  bu.  Chickens,  22c,  live 
weight.  Veals,  14c  per  lb. ;  hogs,  16c  per 
lb. ;  ordinary  fat  cattle.  8  and  9c.  Hay, 
$21  per  ton.  Wool,  65c.  From  all  ap¬ 
pearances  there  are  more  dogs  raised  in 
this  county  than  sheep.  I  never  saw 
wheat  going  through  Winter  iu  finer  con¬ 
dition.  although  badly  infested  with  Iles- 
sittu  fly.  Farmers  are  getting  $3.60  to 
$4.80  working  at  railroad  improvements 
this  Winter.  Most  farms  around  here 
are  run  on  a  one-man  basis.  I  believe 
that  if  TTncle  Sam  wants  to  make  farmers 
out  of  some  of  his  soldiers  he  could  im¬ 
prove  some  of  our  abandoned  farm  land 
here  in  Crawford  County  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  some  desert  or  swamp. 
Farmers  seem  to  he  optimistic  regarding 
the  future,  but  I  believe  if  we  don’t  or¬ 
ganize  and  stand  together  big  business 
will  come  out  ahead,  as  usual.  If  we 
do  not  help  ourselves  no  one  else  is  likely 
to.  After  keeping  fairly  accurate  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  past  few  years  I  And  that 
we  make  a  very  small  profit  above  cost 
of  production  and  interest  on  investment. 
The  truth  is  that  with  the  present  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  a  man  has  a  job  on  his 
hands  to  make  a  decent  living  and  pay 
for  a  farm  home  at  the  same  time,  with 
conditions  as  they  are  at  present.  It  is 
rny  opinion  that  the  farmers  in  the  great 
Western  States  doing  business  on  a  large 
scale  have  a  better  chance  for  success 
than  us  Eastern  farmers,  but  of  course 
we  have  the  advantage  of  good  markets. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  w.  A.  f. 

Wheat,  $2.20  per  bu. ;  rye,  $1.50;  oats, 
80c;  corn,  $1.60;  butter.  60c  per  lb. ; 
eggs,  58c;  chickens,  26c  per  lb. ;  calves, 
16c  per  lb.,  live  weight.  The  farm  con¬ 
ditions  around  here  were,  for  the  last 
crop,  as  follows :  Wheat,  exceptionally 
good;  rye,  ordinary  ;  oats  couldn’t  be  bet¬ 
ter  in  quality,  and  yielded  from  10  to  60 
bu.  per  acre.  Corn  was  somewhat  a  fail¬ 
ure  on  account  of  the  drought.  Dairying 
never  was  better  for  prices  received  for 
the  products,  hut  the  price  of  the  feed  and 
labor  is  entirely  too  high  to  pay  the  farm¬ 
er’s  labor,  with  the  net  gain  from  his 
products.  Tf  no  other  means  are  followed, 
and  the  farmer  not  better  protected, 
things  must  go  sky-high,  for  nobody  wants 
to  farm  any  more,  for  he  can  earn  much 
more  elsewhere.  F.  J.  P. 

i  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


Musterole— 
Just  'Rub  it  On 

An  old  fashioned  remedy 
in  a  new-fashioned  form — 
is  Musterole.  It  has  all  the 
virtues  of  the  old  -  time 
mustard  plaster,  without 
the  fuss,  muss  or  blister. 

And  it  is  so  simple  and 
easy  to  use. 

Just  rub  it  gently  over 
the  spot  where  there  is  con¬ 
gestion  or  pain.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  two,  your  pleas¬ 
antly  tingling  skin  tells  you 
that  Musterole  has  already 
begun  to  take  effect. 

Musterole  is  a  clean,  white 
ointment  made  from  oil  of  mus¬ 
tard  and  a  few  home  simples.  It 
relieves — as  did  the  mustard  plas¬ 
ter — cold  in  the  chest  (it  often 
prevents  pneumonia),  bronchitis, 
croup,  rheumatism,  headache, 
neuralgia,  lumbago,  and  sore 
throat.  And  best  of  all,  it  relieves 
without  discomfort. 

There  is  no  burn  or  sting — only 
a  first  warm  glow  of  skin,  then  a 
soothing  sense  of  coolness.  But 
way  down  deep  underneath  the 
coolness,  the  penetrating  Muster¬ 
ole  generates  a  peculiar  heat 
which  disperses  the  congestion 
or  pain. 

For  first  aid  in  many  illnesses 
never  be  without  a  jar  of 
Musterole  in  the  house. 

30c  and  60c  jars — $2.50  hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


^The  Sensible,  Practical  Spreader^ 

Made  by  the  inventor  of  the  manure  spreader. 
Backed  by  43  Tears  experience  building  the  best 
spreaders.  THINK — A  Kemp  Climax  Spreader  will 
have  paid  for  itself  in  the  spreading  of  100  loads 
of  manure.  Can  you  afford  to  spread  by  hand  > 

Low  Down— Short  Coupled— Light  Weight 

Kasily  loaded  from  aides  or  back.  Two  horses  pull  It 
without  effort.  Turns  easily.  Spreads  evenly.  Shreds, 
tears  hard  manure.  The  ideal  spreader  for  the  hilly  farm. 

Write  for  catalog— learn  what  users  say  about  It.  Get 
Free  Book.  “Saving  and  Application  of  Manure." 
Dealers  :  Write  for  special  proposition. 

N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  36  Swan  Street.  Batavia.  N.  Y. 

ItTEMP-CLIMLAV’ 

—  Spreader— 


SAVE  M3 


Genuine  lino  Oliver  Typewriters  now  657.  Brand 
new.  never  used.  Direct  front  factory  to  you. 
Not  second-hand,  not  rebuilt.  And  we  ship  you 
an  Oliver  for  free  trial.  No  payment  down. 
Keep  it  or  return  It.  If  you  want  to  own  it, 
pay  us  onlv  13  per  month.  This  is  the  greatest 
typewriter  bargain  on  earth.  You  save  643.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars.  Including  our  book. 

"The  Typewriter  on  the 
^  Farm.”  Then  we  will 

mV  send  you  an  Oliver  for 

.  V  •  free  trial.  Write  now. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

3942  Oliver  Typewriter  Building 
Chicago.  111.  i!3.07) 


Practical 
Live  Stock  Books 

FOiTsaLe  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— Henry  •  $2.50 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS- 

Stocking . 2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— Mayo  .  1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 
Day . 1*75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

Harper . 1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING-Van  Slyke  .  1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING— Publout  .  .  -60 

MILK  TESTING— Publou)  and  Troy  .60 


*. 
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’s  Best 
Roofing 

Freight 


Paid 


Roo"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profi*s.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  273 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THP.  FHWARDS  MFC.  CO., 
tn-m  Pikt  St.#  Cincinnati,  0. 


□itch  Your  Land 

With  This  (Simplex 


Benton 
10  Days1 
Trial 


Insures  crop  success  la  wet 
land.  Saves  hillsides.  DlgaV- 
shaped  ditch  In  any  soil.  Ad¬ 
justable  to  narrow  orwldecut 
Mostly  steel.  Reversible, 
Equals  100  men.  Write  for 
froo  book,  prices,  terms  and 
money -back  guarantee. 
JSImplex  Farm  Ditcher  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  63  Owensboro.  Ky. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  ADD 
to  its  value— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Made  of 
the  best  caot  iron,  surface  very 
smooth,  extra  thick  bottom,  sim 
pie,  quickly  understood,  convenient, 
nodipping  out,  emptied  inone  minute 
Water  jacket  prevents  burning' 
Keeps  lira  stock  in  thrifty  condition) 

I  We  make  23  sizes  and  icifidi 

of  atock  food  cookara. 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves,  Watar  and  Stoam 
Kettlea,  Hog  Scald  era.  Caldrons,  etc. 

\V  nte  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  free  catalogue  J. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia,  ill. 


^^^40  styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2M«  Hsmpshlrs  Sl_  Quincy,  111. 


HAY 

PRESS 


Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  etc., 
sent  free.  Our  70  years  of  experience, 
efficient  service,  and  fair  dealing,  assure 
fullest  value  and  protection  to  the  appli¬ 
cant.  The  Scientific  American  should 
be  read  by  all  inventors. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  617  Woolworth  Bldg.,  N,  Y. 
Washington  Office,  617  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Representatives  Wanted 

A  reputable  Southern  firm,  The  NitrA-Germ  Sales 
Co..  Inc.,  of  Savannah,  Ga„  establishing  an  office 
in  the  North,  wants  agents  in  every  County  in  this 
State.  One  of  our  Southern  men,  Mr.  J.  T.  Mor¬ 
rison,  made  $3,500.00  the  past  year  selling  NitrA- 
Germ,  the  Crop  and  Soil  Improver.  The  same 
opportunity  is  openin  the  North.  It  will  beto your 
advantage  to  write  to  P.  O.  Box  11,  G.  C.  Station, 
New  York  City,  for  full  information. 


Allied  Horses  Clipped 

Horses  of  Allied  armies  were  dipped  regularly. 
Army  veterinarians  knew  that  clipped  horses 
were  much  less  liable  to  sickness — did  better  work 
and  gave  longer  service.  The  machine  adopted 
was  the  Stewart  Ball  Bearing  No.  1.  The  Stew¬ 
art  lasts  a  lifetime  and  costs  only  $11.75.  Send 
$2.00 — pay  balance  on  arrival.  Or  write  for  new 
1019  catalog. 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  141,  12th  St.  and  Central  Avo.,  Chicago,  111. 
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FEEDS  AND  FEEDING-Henry  .  $2.50 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS— 

Stocking . 2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS-Afayo  .  1.75 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 
Day  1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

Harper . 1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING-Van  Slyke  .  1.75 
BUTTER  MAKING— Pubforn  .  .  .60 

MILK  TESTING — Publow  and  Troy  .60 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Clearing  Muddy  Water;  Field  Silo; 

Changing  Water  Course 

1.  I  have  a  30-ft.  well,  3  ft.  G  in.  diam¬ 
eter.  The  soil  is  DO  per  cent  sand  and 
10  per  cent  gravel.  A  strong  stream  of 
water  comes  in  milky,  and  will  not  settle. 
The  sand  is  mixed  in  with  fine  streaks  of 
clay  where  water  lies;  water  2  ft.  deep. 
Can  I  do  anything  to  clear  the  water? 
2.  Is  it  a  good  idea  to  have  a  silo 
(cement)  _  built  out  in  the  field  about 
half  a  mile  from  farm,  and  haul  silage 
as  it  is  needed?  Will  silage  keep  for 
two  days  in  a  wagon  body  in  cold 
weather?  This  would  save  a  lot  of  haul¬ 
ing  in  the  cutting  season.  3.  Can  I  raise 
the  level  of  water  in  a  30-ft.  stream  two 
feet  so  as  to  make  another  channel  and 
straighten  the  stream  bv  so  doing?  Can 
mesh  hog  wire  be  used  in  the  dam?  What 
is  the  best  way  to  fasten  it?.  The  stream 
has  25  feet  to  the  mile,  and  has  a  gravel 
bottom.  g.  p.  b. 

Berwyn,  Pa. 

1.  The  turbidity  of  your  well  water  is 
probably  caused  by  the  presence  of  clay 
or  silt  in  suspension.  This  material, 
especially  clay,  is  very  fine  and  will  re¬ 
main  in  suspension  for  a  long  time.  It 
usually  slowly  settles,  however,  and  such 
water  can  sometimes  be  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  cleared  by  letting  the  water  stand 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  before 
Use.  Sand  filters  are  sometimes  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  hut  because  of  the 
amount  of  attention  required  they  are 
not  very  practical  for  farm  use.  In  addi¬ 
tion  they  are  not  always  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful  in  clearing  the  water,  the  finer 
particles  passing  through  them.  Chemicals 
are  sometimes  used  to  throw  this  sus¬ 
pended  material  down,  and  if  the  milki¬ 
ness  is  caused  by  clay  it  might  be  cleared 
up  by  the  addition  of  lime,  by  experiment 
determining  the  least  amount  required  to 
clear  the  water  and  then  adding  this 
amount.  Lime  causes  the  little  clay  par¬ 
ticles  to  group  themselves  together  or 
“flocculate”  as  it  is  called,  and  after  floccu¬ 
lation  takes  place  the  groups  of  particles 
settle  if  the  water  is  left  undisturbed  for 
a  time.  Alum  is  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  Mr.  M.  L.  Fuller,  a  govern¬ 
ment  expert,  formerly  in  charge  of  under¬ 
ground  waters  of  Eastern  United  States 
for  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  recom¬ 
mends  its  use  iu  the  ratio  of  one  grain 
of  the  chemical  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
Translated  to  terms  of  the  farm  this 
means  one  ounce  of  alum  to  each  GO  cubic 
feet  of  water.  Cases  involving  the  use 
of  chemicals,  however,  should  uot  be  de¬ 
cided  offhand,  and  I  would  advise  that 
you  carefully  cleanse  and  boil  a  bottle 
and  in  this  container  send  a  sample  of 
the  water  in  question  to  your  experiment 
station  at  College  Park,  Maryland.  With 
the  sample  of  water  to  work  upon  they 
should  be  able  to  tell  you  what  to  use 
and  the  exact  amount  required. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  silo,  I  can  see 
no  great  advantage  in  the  arrangement 
suggested  by  you.  With  the  silo  in  the 
field  the  corn  has  to  be  loaded  upon  the 
wagons  and  unloaded  for  the  blower. 
This  loading  and  unloading  constitutes 
most  of  the  work,  a  slightly  longer  haul 
when  the  corn  is  upon  the  wagon  not 
increasing  the  cost  of  labor  very  much. 
If  placed  in  a  silo  away  from  the  build¬ 
ings  the  silage  has  to  be  handled  twice, 
once  from  the  silo  to  the  wagon  and  again 
from  the  wagon  to  the  distributor,  so 
that  there  seems  little  gain  in  efficiency. 
It  seems  probable,  too,  that  the  silage 
would  be  hauled  with  a  greater  loss  than 
would  be  the  corn  fodder,  and  although 
it  is  possible  that  silage  could  be  kept 
without  molding  for  short  periods  it 
would  he  better  if  taken  fresh  from  the 
silo. 

3.  The  question  of  changing  the  course 
of  the  stream  is  one  that  you  would  have 
to  take  up  with  the  proper  authorities 
of  your  State.  It  is  probable  that  you 
would  be  permitted  to  change  its  course 
and  level  as  long  as  it  affected  you  alone. 
However,  if  its  level  was  raised  so  that 
it  in  any  way  affected  a  neighbor  or  its 
course  was  changed  so  that  it  did  not 
leave  your  farm  by  its  natural  course,  it 
is  probable  that  you  would  be  liable  to  a 
damage  suit.  It  is  also  somewhat  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  course  of  the  stream  can  be 
successfully  changed.  Many  attempts  of 
this  kind  that  have  come  to  my  attention 
have  been  failures,  the  water  during  a 
freshet  cutting  new  channels  for  itself, 
which  iu  some  cases  were  more  objec¬ 
tionable  than  the  old  one.  This  may 
have  been  due  to  imperfect  work,  how- 

( Continued  on  page  273) 


Westclox  alarm 


/^OOD  alarm  clocks  are  not  as  easy 
to  get  as  they  used  to  be.  The  war 
has  made  them  scarce.  Yet  they  are 
more  in  demand  today,  as  household 
timekeepers,  than  ever  before. 

Careful  treatment  will  make  your 
Westclox  alarm  last  longer. 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet  that 
tells  you  more  about  your  clock.  Since 
July,  1918  this  booklet  has  been  packed 
with  every  Westclox  alarm.  If  you 
bought  your  clock  before  that  time 
you  may  have  one  of  these  booklets 
by  mail.  A  postal  card  from  you  will 
bring  it. 

Western  Clock  Co.  -  makers  of  IQiestclox 

La  Salle.  IU  .  U-  S-  A  factories  at  Peru.  Ill 


The  Milwaukee  Air  Power  Water  System  supplies  fresh  water  to  any  part  of  house,  barn  or 
yard.  Just  turn  a  faucet.  Saves  all  carrying.  Requires  no  water  storage  tank.  Never  freezes. 
The  Milwaukee  Electric^  Light  System^  is  another  modem  convenience  that  every  farm 
home  needs.  Let  us  tell  you  how  reasonably  you  can  get  either 
water,  lights — or  both.  Only  one  engine  required.  Illustrated 
catalog  mailed  free.  i 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO.;  863  Third  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


**•«*»»»  MtOM  »••»  will 


Capacity' 
About 
v  2  Bu. 
fit  Per  Hr. 


A  Year 

To  Pay 


FREE 


Book  of  Farm 
Necessities 

Shows  wonder¬ 
ful  bargains  in 
cream  separa¬ 
tors.  drills,  cul¬ 
tivators,  saw 
frames,  circu¬ 
lar  saws,  feed 
cookers, in¬ 
cubators, 
brooders, 
paints, roof^ 
ing.otc.  Write 
for  copy. 

ship  the 
to  pay  if  you  keep  it 

u’torilffroTii 


Pay  Nothing 

Until  €0  Days 

Send  no  money — just  mail  coupon— and  we  will  send 
you  this  strong,  durable  Majestic  Hand  Feed  Grinder 
for  Table  Meal  and  Poultry  Feed,  for  30  days’  free 
use.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  pay¬ 
ment  in  60  days  and  take  a  full  year  to  pay.  If  not 
satisfactory,  return  it  in  30  days  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  pay  transportation  both  ways. 

"SfraSGrinder 

For  Table  Meal  (All  6rains)  and  Poultry  Feed 

Has  special  universal  grinding  plates  which  are 
quickly  and  easily  adjusted  for  tine  or  coarse  grind¬ 
ing.  Burrs  made  of  j—  ■  —  ___  __  __ 

.«S^Suff/TIIE  HARTMAN  CO. 

BFKSV.S sf  /  !;"*.!«■  „L 

from  oats  harlev  /  Dspt-1613  Chicago,  111. 

cS^hEt.r^o?*  /  Send  Feed  Grinder  Na.  4S3TMA69. 
any  other  grain;  /  H  satisfactory,  I  will  pay  $1.10  in 
same  grains  coarse  /  days,  balance  in  6  payments  of 

and  also  dry  bone.  /  $1  -12  each  every  60  days  until  price 

shells,  etc.,  for  /  of  W.70  is  paid  in  full.  Ifnotsat- 
poultry.  See  con-  /  Isfactory.  wiUretumin  30  days  and 
pon  for  price  and  '  ■ 
our  liberal  year-to-pay  terms.  j 


you  will  pay  transportation  both  ways. 


SEND ^ 


only  coupon— no  money— we  will 
>  grinder  on  the  SO  days’  free  trial— and  give  you  a  year 
.  _  ifyoukeepit.  No  fairer  offer  ever  made.  Send  now. 

If  you  don’t  order  grinder  send  post  card  for  big, Free  Catalog.  J 

The  Hartman  Co.,  fcp0VsMscb*c.s*«  / 


/. 


Name . 


/ 


Address. 


Nearest  shipping  point . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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How  Do  Rats  Carry  Eggs? 

( "an  The  It.  N.-Y.  or  any  of  its  readers 
toll  us  liow  rate  manage  to  carry  off  eggs 
without  breaking  them?  A  woman  in 
this  city  had  15  dozen  eggs  stored  in  a 
box  in  her  cellar.  The  box  stood  about 
18  inches  from  the  floor.  Having  occa¬ 
sion  to  move  the  box.  she  found  to  her 
amazement  that  rats  had  cut  a  hole  in 
it  and  carried  off  every  egg!  Further  in¬ 
vestigation  found  all  the  eggs  but  four, 
stowed  safely  away  behind  boxes  and 
jars  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cellar, 
which  lias  a  cement  floor.  A  two-quart 
glass  fruit  jar  was  completely  filled  with 
eggs.  Only  four  were  missing,  and  these 
had  been  sucked.  The  rats  had  not  only 
taken  them  through  the  hole  in  the  box 
and  lowered  them  to  the*  floor,  but  had 
carried  them  some  distance,  up  and  over 
a  pile  of  boxes,  down  to  the  floor  again. 
It  seemed  such  an  incredible  occurrence 
that  the  lady  called  in  several  persons 
who  fully  investigated  the  matter,  and 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  statement  as 
given  above.  The  entire  story  was  then 
referred  (bj  letter)  to  John  Burroughs, 
and  that  eminent  naturalist  replies  as  ltd- 
lows  : 

I  thank  you  for  your  interesting  letter 
of  the  7th.  The  way  of  a  rat  with  an  egg 
is  to  me  past  finding  out.  I  have  heard 
of  such  things  as  you  relate,  but  have 
never  had  such  an  experience.  This  is  all 
a  mystery  to  me.  how  rats  can  transport 
eggs  and  not  break  them.  An  old  farmer 
tells  me  that  one  rat  clasps  the  egg  in  its 
arms  and  another  rat  drags  him  by  the 
tail,  but  he  has  never  seen  the  feat  done. 
I  give,  it  up.  JOHN  BX  RKOUGHS. 

I  hope  you  can  find  room  for  this  in 
The  R.  N;-Y.  All  my  life  (and  I  am  past 
the  Scriptural  three  score  and  ten)  1  have 
wanted  to  know  how  rate  carry  off  eggs ! 
Surely  some  amongst  your  thousands  of 
readers  must  know.  c.  G.  Vincent. 

Minnesota. 

R.  N.-Y. — Now  then,  are  there  a  in  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  who  will  rush  in  where 
John  Burroughs  fears  to  stand?  If  so, 
we  welcome  them. 
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Dysentery  in  Bees 

What  is  dysentery  in  bees,  cause  and 
cure?  I  notice  sometimes  when  my  bees 
have  been  flying  on  one  of  these  warm 
Winter  days,  little  patches  of  yellowish 
matter  on  the  alighting  board,  and  some 
of  these  little  patches  have  mixed  in  what 
looks  like  very  .small  worms.  Is  this 
dysentery?  What  is  the  best  Spring 
treatment  for  a  mild  case  of  foul  brood? 

Indiana.  c.  t.  f. 

Dysentery  or  diarrhoae  in  bees  is  shown 
by  brownish  yellow  stains  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  their  hives,  or,  perhaps,  upon 
the  snow  in  front  of  them.  In  bad  cases, 
the  combs  within  the  hives  may  be  soiled 
with  the  discharges  from  the  bees,  and  a 
filthy  condition  of  the  hive  interior  may 
thus  result.  There  are  probably  many 
causes  of  this  diarrhoae,  but  unsuitable 
food  and  cold,  damp  hive  interiors,  with 
(•'•lonies  too  weak  to  maintain  the  warmth 
and  healthfulness  of  their  clusters  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  chief  occasions  of  this 
trouble  in  the  Winter.  There  is  little  that 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment. 
The  approach  of  warm  weather  with  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  bees  to  fly  and  void 
their  excrement  away  from  the  hive  will 
put  an  end  to  the  trouble  in  colonies  that 
are  sufficiently  vigorous;  weak,*  depleted 
colonies  will  probably  perish  anyway. 
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The  trouble  should  be  guarded  against  by 
seeing  that  the  bees  have  an  ample  quan¬ 
tity  of  suitable  Winter  stores  when  placed 
in  their  Winter  quarters,  that  each  colony 
is  of  sufficient  strength  to  maintain  itself, 
and  that  the  hives  are  packed,  or  stored, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  suitably  protected 
from  extremes  of  weather.  As  with  many 
other  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  treat¬ 
ment  is  far  less  satisfactory  than  preven¬ 
tion.  It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  serious 
troubles  among  bees  than  it  is  to  cure 
them  after  their  ravages  have  been  made 
manifest.  Strong  colonies,  sufficient 
stores  of  suitable  food,  and  ample  protec¬ 
tion  against  severe  weather  are  the  best 
preventives  of  diarrhoea  in  one’s  apiary. 
The  “small  worms”  that  you  observe  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hive  may  be  chilled 
or  dead  brood  removed  from  the  brood 
combs  by  the  bees  and  carried  from  the 
hive. 

Foul  brood  may  be  cured  by  providing 
new,  clean  hives  with  full  sheets  of  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  frames  and  setting  these 
xipon  the  stands  of  the  affected  colonies. 
The  frames  from  the  diseased  colonies 
should  then  be  removed  and  their  bees 
shaken  in  front  of  the  new  hives  upon  the 
old  stands.  In  drawing  out  the  combs  of  the 
new  hives  the  bees  will  use  up  all  the 
infected  honey  in  their  honey  sacs.  This 
shaking  upon  new  foundation  should  be 
done  at  night  when  all  field  bees  are  in 
aud  robbers  are  not  about.  The  old 
combs  containing  infected  honey  should 
be  burned.  If  carried  by  robbers  or  other 
bees  to  clean  hives,  the  disease  will  be 
spread.  The  old  hive  body  may  again  be 
used  after  thoroughly  scalding  out  the  in¬ 
terior  with  boiling  water.  The  bees 
shaken  into  new  quarters  should  not  be 
fed  for  three  or  four  days,  thus  compell¬ 
ing  them  to  use  all  the  honey  carried  with 
them  in  their  honey  sacs  in  drawing  out 
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comb.  After  that  time  they  may  be  fed 
if  honey  is  not  coming  in  fast  enough  for 
their  requirements.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Carrots 

I  raised  a  quantity  of  carrots  last 
Summer  to  feed  to  my  horses  in  order  to 
cut  down  my  grain  bill.  1  am  feeding 
about  three  quarts  once  a  day  to  each 
horse.  They  are  driving  horses  and 
weigh  about  1,000  IBs.  apiece.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  tells  me  that  I  am  feeding  too  many, 
lie  says  that  they  act  on  the  kidneys, 
and  that  two  quarts  twice  a  week  is  all 
that  should  be  fed.  I  have  plenty  of 
rutabagas,  but  the  horses  do  not  like 
them.  By  cutting  them  very  fine  aild 
mixing  them  with  the  carrots  I  am  able 
to  make  them  eat  some  of  them.  C.  P.  C- 

Maine. 

No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
feeding  of  carrots  to  a  horse.  They  are 
fed  to  regulate  the  bowels  and  keep  the 
coat  glossy,  but  have  little  value,  other¬ 
wise,  as  a  substitute  for  oats.  Watch 
the  condition  of  the  bowels  and  lessen  the 
amount  of  this  food  if  the  feces  become 
too  soft.  Carrots  safely  may  be  fed 
daily,  in  moderation,  but  scouring  should 
not .be  caused.  A.  s.  a. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Feb.  18-21 — Shorthorn  Congress  Show 
and  Sale,  Chicago,  III.;  F.  W.  Harding, 
manager. 

March  7 — W.  C.  McGavock,  Duroc- 
Jerscys.  Mt.  Pulaski,  Ill. 

March  11 — -Iowa  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association.  Des  Moines,  la. 

March  12 — New  England  Berkshire 
Club,  bred  sows,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

March  12 — Southern  Iowa  Breeders’ 
Association,  Percherous,  Oskaloosa,  la. 

March  13-14 — Nebraska  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Shorthorns,  Grand 
Island,  Neb. 

April  1-12 — Holsteins,  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Co..  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

April  9  —  Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 

April  17 — John  H.  Fitch,  Angus.  Lake 
City.  Ia. 
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One  Piece  Like  Your 
Union  Suit. 


Not  a  genuine 

Lee  Union-All 

unless  this  design 
is  embossed  on 
the  buttons.  Look 
for  it.  Remember 
there  is  only  one 

UNION-ALL -the 
LEE.  A 


The  Good  Sense  Work  Suit 

TUST  look  at  this  picture — you  can  see 
°  comfort  and  ease  in  every  line  of  these 
Lee  Union- Alls.  So  practical  I  So  con¬ 
venient!  So  economical!  Don’t  wait.  You 
need  Lee  Union -Alls  now.  Ask  your 
dealer.  Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 
Address  Department  2102 

THE  H.  D.  LEE 
MERCANTILE  CO. 


Kansas  City,  -  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  -  Kans. 
Trenton,  -  N.  J. 

South  Bend,  -  Ind. 


Clearing  Muddy  Water;  Field  Silo; 

Changing  Water  Course 

(Continued  from  page  271) 
ever.  If  the  dam  is  to  be  only  two  feet 
high  above  the  bed  of  the  stream  a  light 
construction  will  be  sufficient  and  your 
woven  hog  wire  would  make  a  .satisfac¬ 
tory  reinforcement.  Cement  companies 
recommend  a  thickness  of  one  foot  for 
a  dam  of  this  height,  such  a  dam  where 
it  extends  into  the  ground  iy2  feet  re¬ 
quiring  one  bag  of  cement  for  every 
lineal  foot  in  length,  using  one  part  of 
cement,  iy2  parts  sand  and  three  parts 
crushed  stone  or  screened  gravel.  It  is 
probable  that  a  thicker  dam  using  a 
leaner  mixture  of  concrete  would  be  as 
well.  Of  course  in  digging  the  trench 
for  the  foundation,  should  the  depth  of 
feet  not  be  sufficient  to  secure  a  firm 
foundation  it  should  be  carried  deeper, 
making  the  quantity  of  cement  needed 
more  in  the  same  proportion.  B.  H.  s. 


A  White  Muskrat 

I  have  been  trapping  this  season  in  a 
piece  of  marshy  land  which  has  been  un¬ 
used  for  several  years.  Tvooking  it  over, 
I  saw  a  number  of  muskrat  houses.  On 
January  20  I  set  my  traps  and  caught  a 
pure  white  muskrat  with  not  one  hair  of 
color.  Its  body,  from  tip  of  nose  to  root 
of  tail,  measures  13  inches,  and  from  root, 
of  tail  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  10  inches. 
In  other  respects  he  was  just  a  muskrat. 
He  has  caused  much  comment  among  us 
boys,  and  surprise  in  the  vicinity,  being 
the  first  white  muskrat  ever  caught.  I 
sold  my  prize  for  $1.50.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  value  of  a  white  fur  of  this 
kind?  RICHARD  J.  ROBERTS. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  s<mt  this  letter  to  Dr.  W.  IT.  ITorn- 
aday,  director  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Park,  and  his  letter  follows.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  fur  of  the  white  muskrat 
would  be  of  extra  value.  We  think  most 
muskrat  skins  are  colored  before  being 
made  up. 

White  muskrats  are  of  course  rare  and 
always  are  interesting,  but  I  am  obliged 
to  say  that  visitors  to  the  zoological  gar¬ 
dens  and  parks  do  not  take  half  as  much 
interest  in  albino  specimens  as  I  once  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  would.  They  seem  to 
prefer  the  normally  colored  animals. 

An  albino  muskrat  is  found  about  once 
in  every  three  or  four  years,  and  albino 
porcupines  with  about  the  same  frequen¬ 
cy.  We  do  not  make  any  special  effort  to 
secure  albinos. 

Muskrats  are  difficult  to  keep  in  cap¬ 
tivity  on  a  basis  which  permits  them  to 
be  seen.  If  we  keep  them  so  that  they 
can  always  be  seen  they  do  not  thrive  on 
the  excitement  incident  t-hereto,  and  soon 
die.  W.  II.  IIORNADAY, 

Director. 


Box  Trap  For  Rabbits 

There  are  millions  of  rabbits  in  the 
country,  despite  the  great  army  of  sports¬ 
men.  dogs  and  preying  animals.  Bunny 
has  made  good  by  increasing  his  tribe 
considerably  the  past  year,  as  attested 
by  farmers  everywhere,  who  report  great 
damage  done  by  those  little  animals  to 
young  fruit  trees.  Winter  vegetables,  etc. 
The  farmer  realizes  that  the  rabbit  is  an 
enemy  to  his  farming  business,  yet  he 
does  not  try  to  circumvent  his  inroads 
upon  the  farm  crops.  But  the  farmer's 
small  son  will  gladly  come  to  the  rescue 
once  you  show  him  how  to  wage  the  war. 
Show  him  how  to  build  a.  trap  and  he 
will  bring  them  in.  and  the  sport  will  be 
clean  and  healthful  for  him.  Here  is  fhe 
trap  all  ready  to  set : 


Take  four  boards  three  ft.  long,  seven 
in.  broad  by  one  in.  thick.  Nail  them 
together,  forming  a  strong  box.  Nail  a 
bit  of  stout  screen  wire  oven  one  end  of 
box.  and  make  the  trap  door  in  the  other 
end.  Take  a  piece  of  hardwood  board 
six  in.  wide  and  12  in.  long  and  secure 
one  end  to  top  of  box  by  two  leather  or 
metal  hinges.  The  door  will  slant  into 
the  box  about  six  inches.  Take  a  small 
stick  and  prop  this  door  up  about  three 
or  four  inches  and  set  the  end  of  trap 
with  raised  door  at  mouth  of  the  rabbit's 
den.  and  you  will  have  him  next  morning, 
or  you  can  set  the  box  anywhere  that 
rabbits  frequent  and  catch  them  every 
time  by  placing  a  fresh  baked  apple  at 
the  far  end  of  the  trap.  January  and 
February  are  the  best  months  to  catch 
bunny,  as  he  is  fat  then  and  makes  a 
fine  roast,  stew  or  bake.  Did  you  ever 
taste  a  rabbit  pie  done  in  the  good  old 
Southern  way?  Yum!  Yum!  d.  c.  k. 

Carbondale,  W.  Va. 
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Important  Engine 

'towncGm  ant 

N  announcing  to  tke  farmers  cf  America  our 


new  1/4  H.P.  ‘  Z  — which  successful! 


y  uses 


KEROSENE 


Glsonutson 

JDistittato 

Coal  0il 

Oops  at* 
Gasoline 


—  we  complete  a  line  of  kerosene  engines —  V/2, 
H.P.  to  15  H.P. —  which  merits  the  most  cri¬ 
tical  investigation.  When  over  200,000  farmers 
hack  their  judgment  by  buying  over  fifteen  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  engines — bearing  this  name 
Jilate  —  it  quite  firmly  establishes  the  one  ans¬ 
wer  for  all  farm  engine  needs. 

There  s  a  "Z  engine  dealer  near  you — have  him  tell  you 
why  he  adds  his  name  to  ours  in  hacking  the  “Z.”  after 
comparing  it  with  all  others. 

'Throttling  Governor  Built-in  Oscillating  l^lagneto. 

Prices— 1H  H.P.  $61.00—3  H.P.  $1C0.C0  —  6  II.P.  $179.00  — 

F.  O.  B.  Factory  . 

Fairbanks,  Morse  tr(§ 

9  MANUFACTURERS  «  Oft  CHICAGO 
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Send  for 
Catalog 
— . Free 


Corn  Planter 

Plnnts  corn,  beans,  peas,  beets,  etc. — 
any  distance  apart,  any  depth -in  hills 
or  drills.  Plants  uniform  depth,  puts  on 
fertilizer  (if  desired)  up  to  SOO  lbs.,  cov¬ 
ers  over,  marks  for  next  row.  Steel 
and  malleable  iron  construction- that 
means  lightest  weight  and  least  cost 
of  repairs.  Driver  can  see  seed  drop- 
‘  ping.  Made  for  ono  or  two  rows. 

Eureka  Mower 
Company 
Box  864 

wr  ,  Utica.  N.Y. 


Lottawa*SI 


lO-Year 
Guarantee 


Kerosene 

Gasoline 


ENGINES 


You  get  more  power  from  a  gallon  of  12  cent 
Kerosene  than  from  a  gallon  of  25  or  35  cent 
gasoline  in  any  gasoline  engine.  No  cranking, 
no  batteries.  Easy  to  start.  Easy  to  operate. 
All  Sizes  and  Styles,  1H  H-P.  to  22  H-P. 

Before  you  arrange  to  try 
r  Tvr  t*  D  U  UK.  auy  engine,  read  my  latest 

and  finest  8-color  book.  Tells 
all  what  you  want  to  know 
about  engines.  Written  so 
you  can  understand  it. 

Write  for  low  prices  now. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 

696  Ring  St.  Ottawa,  Kans. 


I  lU1'* 


Full  weight— 

Ga  Ivanized— 


Roofing  Products 

In  country  or  city — for  farm  buildings  or  resi 


dences,  metal  roofing  is 


positively  unequaled.  .rZ 

id  vanized  Sheets  are  the  most  dur-  —  " 


Actual  weather  —  a., 

H  n  i*  rl'  ..  „  1  - . .  . 


A  vo  L  lo-  K  EXSTON  K  Copper  Steel  Ga _ 

able,  rust-resisting  galvanized  sheets  manufactured.  _ _ 

tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  this  material  for  Rooliug,  Tanks, 

Culverts,  etc.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  also  unexcelled  for  Roof- 
* Ti n  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  brands.  .. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet.' .AF,  ^  - 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  PiUsburjb,  Pa.  .  * 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  "GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
)  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Eatab.  1S48. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

ha9  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  ^  m  __ 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil¬ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil¬ 
ing  System  constantly  , 

floods  everybearing  with  oil, pre¬ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightestbreeze.  ^ 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

e  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
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ggiikcrnmnDU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES^3xmE3CDa:m[l3|| 


Better  Roads  ! 

Good  roads  mean  good  markets  to  the  farmer. 
They  mean  increased  pay  between  the  farm 
and  the  city  home.  They  mean  higher  profit 
to  the  farmer;  they  mean  farm  to  home  sales 
for  eggs,  poultry,  pork  products, vegetables  and 
all  farm  produce. 

The  war  is  over.  The  millions  of  dollars  that  we  have 
been  spending  on  engines  of  destruction  ean  nowbe  expended 
on  civic  improvements,  and  if  there  is  any  one  thing  above 
all  others  the  war  has  taught  us  the  need  of,  it  is  good  roads. 

Now  is  the  time!  Thousands  of  returning  soldiers  and 
thousands  of  ex-munition  workers  are  now  available  to 
furnish  the  necessary  labor. 

Back  The  Better  Roads  Movement! 

You  know  what  it  means  to  you.  You  know  who 
has  the  power  to  make  good  roads  appropriations  in  your 
locality.  See  that  this  body  acts  ! 

The  day  of  the  heavy  motor  truck  is  at  hand.  Its  eco¬ 
nomical  use  spells  good  roads.  Good  roads  in  turn  spell 
prosperity  for  the  farmer,  lower  cost  of  living  for  the  city 
dweller.  Everybody  benefits.  The  laborer  is  employed ; 
the  farmers  comes  in  direct  contact  with  his  market;  the  con¬ 
sumer  deals  direct  with  the  producer  of  his  food. 

If  interested  in  this  idea,  write  us  for  our  Road  Con¬ 
struction  and.  Maintenance  Booklet  No.  30.  It’s  free.  It 
will  give  you  a  lot  of  valuable  information  on  this  timely 
subject. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Plants.  Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  all  principal  business  centers. 

The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are 


Explosives;  Chemicals;  Leather  Substitutes;  Pyroxylin  Plastics; 
Paints  and  Varnishes;  Pigments  and  Colors  in  Oil;  Stains,  Fillers; 
Lacquers  and  Enamels;  Dyestuffs.  , 

For  full  information  address;  Advertising  Division 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


No  snow  in  Northern  New  Jersey  yet, 
but  a  high,  cold  wind  struck  us  February 
1.  It  roared  over  our  hills  and  bit 
through  thick  clothing.  Last  Winter  it 
would  have  passed  as  a  gentle  breeze,  for 
then  we  were  enduring  frozen  pipes  and 
frosted  fingers,  and  had  been  hardened  to 
it.  This  open  Winter  finds  us  soft  and 
unprepared.  We  have  all  the  manure 
bauloo  out  and  spread,  and  the  year’s 
wood  all  cut  and  packed  away.  There 
must  be  20  cords  of  stove  wood,  while  the 
trimmings  from  the  orchard  would  make 
nearly  as  much  more,  for  the  fireplace  and 
furnace.  Several  of  the  older  orchards 
have  not  been  pruned  properly  for  several 
years,  and  some  dead  wood  has  accumu¬ 
lated.  This  is  being  cut  out,  and  the  old 
trees  as  well  as  the  new  ones,  are  having 
a  full  overhauling.  Some  of  you  may 
have  read  the  story  of  the  old  farmer  who 
was  a  little  careless  about  his  appear¬ 
ance.  He  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow  as 
it  wanted  to.  When  he  went  to  town-peo¬ 
ple  called  him  a  “hayseed.”  _  So  one  day 
he  had  a  barber  trim  his  hair  and  beard 
in  military  style,  and  bought  a  new  over¬ 
coat.  Then  everyone  began  calling  him 
“general.”  I  thought  of  that  as  I  saw  our 
old  Greeniug  orchard  come  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  primers.  These  old  trees 
stood  up  erect  and  trim,  instead  of  slouch¬ 
ing  with  their  dead  wood  and  drooping 
lower  limbs.  I  find  them  alive  with  fruit 
buds.  Now  we  will  soak  them  with  scale- 
cide  and  give  them  a  mouthful  of  manure 
and  phosphate.  A  famous  prize  fighter 
once  said  all  the  training  he  needed  was 
“a  shampoo  and  a  shave.”  This  old  or¬ 
chard  once  gave  me  500  bushels  of  apples. 
If  it  were  a  group  of  men  talking  together 
I  should  say  they  had  agreed  to  make  it 
600  this  year. 

***** 

Pruning  the  younger  frees  presents  a 
hard  problem  this  year.  We  shall  have  a 
big  visitation  from  the  17-year  locust. 
There  are  two  broods  to  come  this  season, 
and  we  shall  be  alive  with  them.  In  for¬ 
mer  years  they  have  cut  and  slit  the 
young  trees  and  new  wood  somewhat,  and 
we  must  allow  for  that.  Then  this  will 
be  the  bearing  year  on  many  of  the  trees, 
and  we  must  not  cut  out  too  much  wood. 
Some  of  them  are  too  thick  and  poorly 
shaped.  So  it  will  require  judgment  and 
a  good  eye  to  fix  them  properly.  I  tell 
the  bovs  to  get  down  under  the  trees  and 
look  up  through  them,  observe  the  limbs 
that  cross  and  grow  to  the  center,  and  try 
to  leave  the  tree  with  an  open  or  hollow 
top.  I  find  it  impossible  to  tell  a  man 
just  how  to  do  it,  for  in  order  to  do  it 
right  one  must  be  something  of  an  artist 
and  capable  of  imagining  what  that  tree 
will  look  like  when  the  foliage  is  all  out. 
Unless  a  man  can  do  that  he  would  better 
let  a  tree  alone.  The  thing  to  have  in 
mind  here  is  the  hollow  top.  Now,  of 
course.  I  know  a  dozen  people  will  start 
up  and  say  "Wrong!  It  should  have  a 
central  stem  and  a  solid  top.”  You  can¬ 
not  quarrel  with  me  about  that.  You  may 
cut  your  trees  as  you  like.  but.  on  our  hills 
we  want  a  hollow,  open  top  into  which  we 
can  drive  the  spray  or  dust,  and  where 
the  sun  and  air  can  enter. 

***** 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  place  where 
the  hollow  head  evidences  brains  or 
thought,  but  in  the  tree  I  think  it  does. 
It  is  true,  though,  that  most,  of  the 
troubles  and  disappointments  of  life  come 
to  us  when  we  build  our  faith  on  some 
character  or  enterprise  which  we  believe 
to  be  solid  as  a  rock,  only  to  find  i.  hollow 
as  a  gourd  at  the  touch.  I  have  '  o  think 
about  that  tonight  as  I  build  up  the  open 
fire.  The  little  children  have  brought  in  a 
great  pile  of  dry  apple  chunks — the  fiuest 
of  all  fireplace  wood.  I  have  noticed  sev¬ 
eral  big  pieces  three  feet  long  and  nearly 
a  foot  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pile.  How  did  those  little  ones  ever  get 
those  great  chunks  in?  It  was  certainly  a 
fine  performance,  for  they  know  how  I 
enjoy  a  glowing  backlog.  They  have  gone 
to  bed  now,  so  I  cannot  praise  them 
px-operly.  When  I  got  hold  of  the  biggest 
log  I  found  it  suspiciously  light.  The  en¬ 
tire  inside  had  been  rotted  away,  leaving 
only  a  bare  inch  of  wood  “around  a  hole.” 
My  children  are  not  as  industrious  as  I 
thought.  They  picked  out  those  light, 
hollow  sticks  because  they  were  easy  to 
carry !  Well,  let’s  put  one  on  anyway. 
It  won’t  last.  It  is  no  more  satisfactory 
than  the  authors  and  orators  who  feed  us 
on  “hot  air,”  for  that  is  about  all  this 
hollow  stuff  is. 

***** 

What  there  is  of  this  wood  blazes  well 
while  it  lasts.  It  ought,  to,  for  it  has  been 
dried  inside  and  out.  What  a  story  that 
big  hollow  limb  could  tell.  Years  ago 
some  pruner  started  the  trouble.  Ten 
to  one  he  hated  a  tree.  Very  likely  he 
worked  on  a  cold  day  with  a  thought  only 
for  his  dinner.  He  cut  off  a  limb  with  a 
wrong  slant,  so  that  instead  of  running 
the  rainwater  away  it  made  a  basin  where 
the  water  was  caught.  Then  of  course 
decay  started,  and  it  ate  down  toward  the 
heart  of  the  tree,  deeper  and  deeper  with 
the  years.  Then,  very  likely,  a  squirrel 
or  some  other  wild  thing  found  this  hole 
and  dug  it  out  for  a  home.  The  worms 
and  the  scale  made  life  for  the  old  tree  a 
long  nightmare,  and  the  thick,  hard  sod 
bound  up  the  roots  and  robbed  the  tree  of 
its  food  and  water.  Deeper  and  deeper  and 
wider  and  wider  grew  the  hole  in  the  limb 
until  there  was  only  a  little  rim  of  wood 
around  it.  Have  I  not  seen  fine  old  peo¬ 


ple  going  on  through  life  putting  up  a  fine 
front,  while  just  beneath  the  surface 
hope  and  ambition  and  the  best  of  life  has 
been  hollowed  out  of  them?  You  have  to 
think  of  such  things  as  the  fire  roars 
through  that  hollow  center  and  eats  up 
the  thin  rim  of  wood.  It  is  the  ending  of 
a  brave  life,  of  a  hard  struggle  against 
fate — a  life  made  hollow  by  blunders, 
when  it  should  be  solid  and  strong. 

***** 

No  use  talkiug,  when  you  get  down  to 
the  real  elements  of  it,  life  seems  to  be 
pretty  much  like  that  hollow  tree.  It  is 
what  you  do  with  the  inside  things  that 
makes  the  difference  between  solid  or  hol¬ 
low  character.  This  world  is  pretty  well 
filled  up  with  bluffers.  They  are  like  a 
shell  with  the  inside  puffed  up  with  wind, 
or  hollowed  out  by  the  decay  of  real  cour¬ 
age  or  self-respect.  It's  what  you  do  with 
the  hollow  part.  Years  ago  I  knew  a  man 
who  in  his  younger  days  went  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  make  his  fortune.  He  was  no 
gold  digger,  but  he  was  after  the  gold 
which  others  dug.  He  took  a  shipload  of 
stoves,  as  he  had  _  learned  the  miners 
Wanted  a  certain  kind.  When  he  came 
to  pack  these  stoves  in  the  ship,  this 
man’s  economical  soul  was  troubled  be¬ 
cause  he  was  obliged  to  pay  “freight  on 
air,”  or  the  space  inside  those  empty 
stoves.  After  some  thought  he  bought  a 
great  quantity  of  oats  and  filled  every 
stove  in  his  outfit  with  that  grain !  He 
refused  to  pay  freight  on  air,  and  the 
oats  carried  in  that  way  more  than  paid 
the  entire  expenses  of  the  shipload  of 
stoves ! 

***** 

I  have  often  thought  of  that  man’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  pay  freight  on  air.  What  a 
world  this  would  be  if  everyone  in  his 
daily  life  could  cut  out  or  fill  up  the  hol¬ 
low  shells  of  his  career  and  fill  them  with 
something  useful.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
some  of  us  would  find  such  a  world  a 
great  improvement,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  a  man  tonight  knows  only  too 
well  what  his  trouble  is.  He  paid  the  full 
price  for  the  voyage  of  life,  and  then  filled 
his  ship  with  too  many  hollow  goods.  The 
freight  money  which  ought  now  to  be 
making  him  happy  (if  money  ever  can  do 
that)  was  spent  for  carrying  air!  I  have 
an  idea  that  some  of  us  are  started  wrong 
as  children,  very  much  as  <that  hollow 
limb  was  developed.  Someone  tried  to  cut 
a  habit  or  tendency  out  of  us.  No  use 
talking,  we  all  have  them  ;  they  are  just 
spiritual  or  mental  legacies  from  some 
old  ancestors.  They  grew  in  us  as  nat¬ 
urally  as  the  branches  grow  on  a  tree.  In 
fact,  the  organizing  and  directing  of  a 
child’s  life  is  about  like  pruning  the  tree. 
You  can,  if  you  like,  do  it  in  a  brutal, 
bungling,  blunderbuss  way,  so  that,  like 
the  water  on  the  limb,  evil  and  injustice 
will  accumulate,  start  decay  and  hollow 
out  the  child’s  life. 

***** 

Those  hollow  sticks  have  melted  away, 
and  if  I  am  to  do  any  work  tonight  I 
must  wander  out  into  the  dark  and  fiud  a 
new  supply.  But  a  fruit  farmer  comes  to 
understand  that  life  is  pretty  much  a 
matter  of  shapiug  and  heading  the  young 
tree.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  road  to 
solid  character  must  run  through  a  hol¬ 
low  head.  But  it’s  all  in  what  the  hollow 
contains.  It  carries  sunshine,  fresh  air, 
room  for  the  spray  and  the  clean  wash  of 
the  rain.  And  so  I  would  if  I  could  give 
the  child  the  same  sort  of  an  open,  “hol¬ 
low-”  head,  and  I  would  fill  it  with  love 
and  hope  and  childish  vision  and  play  and 
poetry,  or  at  least  give  them  all  a  chance 
to  enter.  Then  later,  as  in  the  tree,  the 
fruit  of  the  year  will  hang  solid  and  beau¬ 
tiful  and  true.  No  matter  how  solid  the 
head  may  be,  I  feel  sorry  for  the  owner  if 
it  contains  no  memory  of  sunshine  and 
blue  sky  and  birds  and  snowy  clouds, 
sighing  winds  and  gentle  rains.  H.  w.  c. 


Tanning  Small  Skins 

When  skins  are  dried  they  must  be  hy¬ 
drated  by  sprinkling  sawdust  with  water 
sufficient  to  bring  to  an  even  moisture, 
like  that  from  green  logs,  or  a  trifle 
moister.  Pack  the  skins  flat  on  the  floor 
and  put  on  tw-o  inches  or  more  sawdust, 
pressing  down  firmly.  In  24  hours  the 
skins  should  be  about  right  to  remove 
fiber  aud  flesh.  The  skins  are  still  too 
hard  for  tanning.  Put  them  into  water 
containing  a  small  amount  of  borax,  a 
large  tablespoonful  to  six  or  eight  quarts 
of  water,  which  should  be  about  100  de¬ 
grees.  Move  the  skins  about  and  squeeze 
in  any  way  to  get  them  soft.  When  soft 
rinse  in  cold  water  and  work  out  the 
water  from  the  flesh  side  or  hang  up  to 
drain.  When  drained  spread  on  a  table 
or  clean  floor  and  you  are  ready  for  tan¬ 
ning. 

Take  three  pounds  of  alum,  finely 
ground,  one  and  one-half  pounds  fine  salt 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Rub  or  sift  this 
mixture  over  the  skins  so  that  every  part 
is  covered.  After  one  or  tk-o  hours  this 
mixture  will  be  pretty  well  dissolved, 
forming  little  pools  of  liquid.  With  a 
feather  spread  it  all  over  the  skin  and  let 
it  lie  for  a  day,  when  it  should  be  ready 
to  hang  up  to  dry.  After  skins  have  been 
dried  place  them  in  warm  water  to  get 
out  the  surplus  tannate.  If  that  is  not 
done,  the  skins  will  get  wet  in  damp 
weather.  After  washing  and  working  out 
hang  up  to  dry  again.  When  washing 
Sheep  skins  use  soap  until  all  traces  of 
alum  are  removed  from  the  wool. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


DON’T  BUY  A  FARM 

until  yon  see  this  53-»cre  general,  hog,  poultry  farm 
bordering  Skippaek  Creek,  22  miles  Central  Phila¬ 
delphia.  10-room  brick  dwelling.  66-foot  bank  barn. 
Complete  set  outbuildings.  Spring  water.  Fruits. 
Snperior  soil.  Owner  here  53  years.  #3,750. 
Illustrated  catalogue  describing  200  snaps,  three 
comities  surrounding  Philadelphia  through 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens — By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — ■ 

By  M.  O.  IV rig  hi  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


Frank  T.  Jtcese,  6  F,«it  Airy  Street,  NOKKISTOWK,  PA. 


SPRAYING 


Means  Prevention 
of  Food  Famine 


^SPRAYING  MATERIALS'y%M^ 


means  “cumulative  insurance” 
. — because  each  year’s  spraying 
makes  the  work  of  the  succeed¬ 
ing  one  more  effective.  Our  ma¬ 
terials  are  dependable  because 
they  are  scientifically  compounded. 


1 Ye  Manufacture — Consequently  Our  Guarantee  Stands  for  Something. 


Bordeaux  Mixture 

(Paste  and  Powder) 

Fish  Oil  Soap 
Paris  Green 


Arsenate  of  Lead 

(Paste  and  Powder) 

Vitrio 

(Bordo-Lcad  of  highest  analysis) 

Blue  Vitriol 


Calcium  Arsenate 

(A  most  efficient  poison  for  the 
Least  Expense) 

Egg  Preserver 

(Water  Glass) 


Write  for  literature .  Ask  for  our  Dealer  proposition  to  Dept.  R.  N.  Y. 

Also  Nitrate  ol  Soda,  Fertilizer  Materials,  Stock  and  Poultry  Feeds 
Ask  lor  quotations,  information,  advice  or  'phone 


N itr ate  Agencies 


Home  Office  : 

85  Water  Street 
New  York  City 


Branches . 
Savannah  - 
Columbus 
Norfolk  -  - 

Jacksonville  - 
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Orchard  Questions 

1.  I  am  a  young  man.  20  years  old.  and 
manage  35  acres  of  fruit  trees.  Should 
apple  trees  that  have  not  been  pruned 
for  two  years  have  the.  center  cut  out. 
making  them  like  a  bowl,  or  should  the 
center  be  let  grow,  and  only  head  them 
back  to  keep  them  from  getting  too  high? 
These  trees  are  20  years  old.  2.  We  have 
some  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate 
on  hand  that  has  been  mixed  about  one 
year  and  nine  months.  Has  this  lost  any 
of  its  strength?  3.  Would  a  piece  of 
new  ground  that  is  rather  stony  and  pro¬ 
tected  on  the  north  and  west  be  good  for 
peaches  or  any  particular  fruit?  f.  m.  p. 

North  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

1.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  pruning  meth¬ 
od  of  leaving  the  center  limb  in  a  young 
apple  tree,  but  if  your  trees  are  20  years 
old  and  were  trained  after  this  method,  it 
may  not  be  advisable  to  cut  out  the  cen¬ 
ter  limb  now.  Much  depends  on  the  com¬ 
parative  size  of  this  limb.  If  small,  cut 
it  out,  but  in  some  cases  it  might  mean 
the  cutting  away-  of  too  much  top.  If 
your  trees  are  too  thick,  thin  them  out 
quite  thoroughly,  cutting  out  some  large 
iirabs  if  necessary,  and  keeping  in  mind 
the  advantage  of  an  opeu  center.  Cut  all 
limbs  close  and  paint  wounds  with  white 
lead  and  oil. 

2.  I  take  it  from  F.  M.  P.’s  description 
that  the  intended  peach  location  is  on  the 
sunny  (southeastern)  slope  of  sonnj  moun¬ 
tain  or  ridge.  If  so,  it  is  an  ideal  place 
for  a  peach  orchard  as  far  as  slope  is  con- 
cer?ed.  The  woods  back  and  above  will 
be  a  protection,  but  the  lower  side  should 
be  clear  of  forest  to  allow  air  drainage. 
If  the  soil  is  not  too  stony  to  plow  and 
cultivate,  the  stones  will  not  interfere 
with  the  growth  of  the  peach  trees,  but  if 
otherwise  I  would  not  advise  planting 
peach  trees,  for  they  must  be  cultivated. 
Apples  are  sometimes  planted  on  land  too 
stony  to  plow  if  no  other  place  is  avail¬ 
able.  but  I  would  prefer  to  utilize  such 
land  for  pasture. 

3.  I  see  no  reason  why  nitrate  or  acid 
phosphate  should  deteriorate  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  if  it  has  been  kept  dry.  We  have  had 
nitrate  in  storage  for  several  years  which 
stlil  gives  good  satisfaction.  The  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  State  College  may  be  able 
to  help  you  out  on  this  problem. 

DAVID  PLANK. 


Frost-proof  Cabbage  Experience 

Price  lists  of  frost-proof  cabbage  plants 
are  now  coming  in  from  Southern  grow¬ 
ers.  and  that  reminds  me  that  our  col¬ 
lective  experience  with  these  growers  the 
past  two  seasons  has  been  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  A  circular  just  at  hand  states 
that  disastrous  freezes  killed  nearly  all 
the  plants  the  past  two  seasons,  and  that 
growers  were  compelled  to  grow  another 
crop  of  plants  in  the  Spring  to  supply 
customers’  needs.  This  is  just  where  the 
trouble  originated,  and  I  contend  that 
the  growers  were  wholly  at  fault.  In¬ 
stead  of  frankly  admitting  to  patrons  that 
their  genuine  froet-proof  (Fall-sown) 
plants  had  all  been  killed,  and  asking 
their  consent  to  send  Spring-grown  plants 
(which  are  not  frost-proof  at  all)  in 
their  stead,  they  held  on  to  their  money 
orders  and  concealed  the  truth,  promis¬ 
ing  delivery  and  keeping  customers  wait¬ 
ing  till  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
for  profit.  Then  when  the  home  market 
was  full  of  nice  Spring-grown  plants, 
along  would  come  these  Southerners,  in¬ 
ferior  in  every  way  to  the  local  product. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  patrons  were 
wrathy,  and  that  some  crates  were  sent 
back  unopened,  but  this  was  possible 
only  when  money  had  not  been  sent  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  cash  on  delivery  was  by  no 
means  the  practice. 

But  all  this  irritating  experience  does 
not  make  me  forget  that  genuine  frost¬ 
proof  plants  set  out  here  early  in  March 
have  proved  a  great  success,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  crop  far  enough  in  advance  of 
home-grown  plants  to.  command  much 
higher  prices,  but  hereafter  I  shall  trj  to 
get  them  without  burning  my  fingers. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


“The  cuttlefish.”  remarked  the  zoolo¬ 
gist  “when  it  become  agitated  scatters  ink 
and  slips  away  in  the  darkness."  “Won¬ 
derful  !"  exclaimed  the  man  with  the 
s,»ots  on  his  ye  t  “The  fountain  pen  of 
the  sea  !" — Washington  Star. 
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Wins  Out  In  Government’s  Severe  Shock  Test 

This  most  severe  test  had  not  the 
...  .  w  slightest  adverse  effect,  the  operation  of 

the  Lnited  States  Government  was  the  motor  continued  perfectly,  not  a 
conducting  a  most  exacting  ignition  test  spark  plug  “missed”  even  temporarily, 
of  the  Holt-Caterpillar  1  ractors,  used  Every  motor  car  owner  has,  in  this 
in  war-work  foi  hauling  cannons,  cais-  test,  irrefutable  proof  of  the  hardiness 
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W  ith  motor  at  high  speed  under 
heavy  load,  the  spark  plugs  at  sizzling 


and  efficiency  of  Champion  Spark  Plugs. 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug  for 
every  type  of  motor  car,  motor  truck. 


JAS43,  % — 18.  Price  $1.00 

Champion  Heavy  Duty 


heat  were  doused  with  a  bucket-full  of  tractor,  motorcycle  and  stationary 
cold  water.  engine. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 


The  Union  Leader 

Hie  ft  Premture 
•—one  mule  machine. 
For  general  tpraying. 


Protect  Your  Crops 

Against  Insects  and  Fungous  Diseases 

Double  the  Yield  and  Bring  Foliage  to  Full  Maturity 

High  and  Constant  pressure  for  thoroughly  sat¬ 
urating  foliage  is  the  secret  of  success. 

Perfect  Agitation  keeps  poison  in  thorough  solution. 

Strainer  Cleaners  to  prevent  clogged  pipes  and  nozzles 
are  specialities  of  the"0*pr«ymo”  machines.  They  stand  up 
under  most  severe  conditions  —  built  for  long  service. 

You  can  spray  Everything  with  the— Union  Leader—  and 
use  the  engine  for  other  power  purposes. 

Write  for  complete  catalog 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  2,  Elmira.  N.Y. 


Ordinary  Trees  Produce  More  Fruit  When  Sprayed  With  the 

ST5»n 


The  Universal  Sprayer  of  a  Hundred  Uses 


Strone,  light,  powerful,  the  Standard 
penetrates  every  hidden  tair  of  pests  on 
bark,  limb,  leaf  and  branch  of  tree  and 
plant.  Sprays  tops  of  tallest  f'ees.  With 
Knapsack  (at  small  extra  cost)  you 
can  spray  in  garden  and  field  as  fast 
as  you  walk.  Can  be  put  to  many 
other  uses  than  spraying.  At  Hard¬ 
ware  and  Seed  Stores.  We  ship  direct 
if  local  dealer  can’t  supply.  $5.00 
prepaid  (West  of  Denver  and  in  Far 
South.  $5.50.)  Write  today ,  sure, 
for  Catalogue  M. 

THE  STANDARD  STAMPING  CO..  974  Main  St..  Huntington.  W.  Va. 


IfitSS-H-OOBIHU 


THRESHES  PEAS  AND  BEANS  FROM  THE  MOWN  VINES  | 
Also  wheat,  oat*,  rye,  barley,  peanut*, 
velvet  bean*,  etc.  An  ideal  combination 
thresher  which  does  all  the  work.  “The 

machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20  years”— Prof. 
W,  F.  Massey.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  guarantee 
and  testimonials  before  buying  a  IT  DOES 


thresher. 

The  moder¬ 
ate  price  will 
surprise  you 
Writ*  for  rm  Mu* 
tratad  booklet  No 

I0CER  PEA  AND  BEAN 
THRESHER  CO. 
Morristswn.  Tennessee 


ALL  THE 
WORK 


Don’t  Waste  Wool 

Old  methods  of  shearing  leave  too  much  wool  on 
the  sheep.  Shear  the  modern  way  with  a  good  ma 
chine.  The  Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Shearing 
Machine  works  wonders  with  flocks  up  to  300 
head.  Saves  time  and  money — shears  15#  more 
wool.  Does  away  with  second  cuts.  Soon  pays 
for  itself.  You  can  get  it  by  sending  $2.00 — bal 
ance  on  arrival.  Or  write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  141.  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

FARM  for  SALES’  .T 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
this  is  a  section  where  farming  pays.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury.  Maryland 


360-Acre  Farm 

*1.000  cash.  HARRY 


7  miles  Seottsville.  Va.  Adapted 
sheep,  hogs,  or  farm  crops 
Level.  Good  buildings.  $6,500; 
VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  I’o.,  N.  Y 


FARMS 


Pictures  and  accurate  descriptions  of  per 
sonally  inspected  properties.  State  your 
requirements.  E  E.  SLOCUM,  141  B'wsy!  N.  T 


Printed  Farm  Stationery  “ESST  ,<et-er HeHds' etc 


of  samples  for  uuy  budlueas  free, 


anywhere.  Fine  line 

A.  HOWIE,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain,  VL 
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“A  SQUARE  PEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  or 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


On  renewing  my  subscription  at  New  Year’s  I  gave 
jny  city  address,  as  I  bad  left  the  farm.  For  two  weeks 
I  did  not  receive  my  copy.  This  to  me  is  something 
akin  to  serious.  I  always  looked  for  it.  while  I  was 
farming,  but  today  it  means  a  whole  lot  more  to  me 
than  ever  before.  Here  in  this  great  city,  it  is  the  smell 
of  pines,  and  hay  up  in  the  mow.  It  is  my  only  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  brown  earth.  I  want  it,  as  it  is  a  part 
of  my  old  home  which  I  don’t  ever  want  to  forget. 

GERARD  S.  JORDAN. 

Any  attempt  to  comment  on  such  a  letter  would 
be  like  trying  to  adorn  the  rose. 

YOU  may  find  it  hard  to  believe,  but  more  than 
100  tons  of  dry  wild  cherry  bark  lias  recently 
been  shipped  to  this  city.  This  bark  is  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  cough  and  cold  remedies,  and  the  epidemic  of 
influenza  has  called  on  the  wild  cherries  as  war 
called  on  the  munition  factories.  This  dried  bark 
sells  at  8  to  20  cents  per  pound.  The  wild  cherry 
is  a  nuisance  on  the  farm.  It  provides  a  nursery 
for  the  tent  caterpillar  and  crowds  out  better  trees. 
It  has  bitten  us  loug  enough.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
its  bark  is  worth  more  than  its  bite.  The  influenza 
is  a  sad  nuisance.  80  is  the  wild  cherry,  but  it  car¬ 
ries  a  remedy  or  relief  for  the  influenza.  Thus  one 
nuisance  may  help  us  get  rid  of  another. 

» 

HERE  we  are  with  our  usual  plea  for  Alsike 
clover.  The  Alsike  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  “little  clover,’’  and  has  been  neglected  in  conse¬ 
quence.  It  is  smaller  than  the  Red.  but  it  makes  a 
finer  hay.  It  is  hardier  than  Red.  and  will  grow  on 
land  so  wet  and  sour  that  Red  would  soon  fade  away 
if  put  on  it.  We  have  often  seeded  Red  and  Alsike 
together  on  acid  land  to  find  in  the  Fall  a  good 
stand  of  Alsike  and  only  a  few  scattering  plants  of 
Red.  We  would  always  mix  Alsike  with  Red  when 
seeding,  for  no  matter  how  well  a  field  may  be  limed 
there  will  always  be  some  sour  spots.  The  Alsike 
will  grow  on  these  and  make  a  good  stand.  There 
are  many  sour  and  wet  farms  where  Red  clover  or 
Alfalfa  could  not  be  made  to  grow  without  expensive 
draining  and  liming,  yet  Alsike  would  thrive  on 
such  soils  and  make  a  good  showing. 

c< 

THE  State  of  New  Jersey  has  done  its  duty  in 
the  matter  of  that  proposed  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  River.  New  Jersey  is  ready  for  the  tunnel, 
and  will  pay  her  share  of  fhe  cost.  New  York  hesi¬ 
tates,  which  is  the  wrong  thing  to  do  at  this  time. 
That  tunnel  is  needed.  At  present  all  supplies 
coming  into  New  York  from  the  west  side  must  be 
floated  across  the  river.  In  case  of  blockade  or 
strike  this  water  passage  is  interfered  with,  and 
greatly  delayed.  East  Winter  this  city  came  close 
to  famine  through  the  difficulty  of  bringing  food 
across  the  river.  The  proposed  tunnel  will  be  large 
enough  to  enable  wagons  or  trucks  to  pass  going 
and  coming.  Thus  a  truck  can  he  loaded  at  a  farm 
anywhere  within  100  miles  of  the  city  and  driven 
with  its  load  directly  to  the  city  markets.  Such  a 
plan  will  not  only  help  the  New  York  consumers, 
hut  it  will  prove  a  great  boon  to  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners.  It  is  one  of  the  things  needed  to  bring  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  closer  together.  The  present 
ring  of  water  around  Manhattan  Island  does  much 
to  hold  consumer  and  producer  apart,  when  their 
real  interests  lie  in  close  communication.  New  York 
needs  that  tunnel. 

* 

BERKSHIRE  Co.,  Mass.,  seems  to  be  coming 
back  as  an  agricultural  section — if  it.  ever  went 
away.  A  farmer  in  that  county  won  the  prize  of 
$300  for  the  best  five  acres  of  corn  in  the  State. 
He  averaged  99.24  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 
Then  another  farmer  in  this  county  won  a  prize  of 
*250  for  the  best  two  years’  yield  of  Alfalfa.  From 
nne  measured  acre  they  took  ifl.iio  tons  of  dry 
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Alfalfa  hay  in  two  seasons.  Then  still  another 
farmer  won  the  State  prize  for  the  six  best  grade 
Holstein  heifers  to  be  found  in  the  State.  Corn, 
Alfalfa  and  high  grade  dairy  stock!  A  three-legged 
stool  on  which  the  New  England  farmer  may  sit 
and  milk  prosperity  into  his  pail. 

* 

A  GREAT  deal  of  nonsense  is  being  printed  about 
the  Government’s  guaranteed  price  for  wheat. 
We  are  told  that  the  Government  must  repudiate  its 
contract  or  lose  one  billion  dollars.  Briefly  stated, 
the  facts  are  as  follows:  During  the  war  we  were 
told  that  the  world  faced  famine  and  must  be  fed  if 
at  all  by  the  farmers  of  this  country.  Last  Summer, 
when  seeding  for  Winter  wheat  was  to  be  started, 
this  country  and  our  Allies  expected  at  least  one 
more  year  of  war.  They  considered  it  necessary  to 
push  wheat  production  to  the  limit.  The  American 
farmer  was  working  under  the  hardest  conditions 
of  labor,  and  with  increased  expense  in  every  line 
of  his  work.  Most  farmers  had  been  producing 
wheat  at  a  loss.  This  nation  and  its  Allies  had  to 
take  a  chance  on  getting  a  bread  supply  for  the  next 
year,  and  they  did  what  they  ought  to  have  done — 
guaranteed  a  price  for  this  year’s  crop  that  will 
make  it  a  reasonable  object  for  a  farmer  to  seed 
wheat.  This  guaranteed  price  is  $2.26  per  bushel. 
The  American  farmers  never  asked  for  or  desired 
“price  fixing.”  They,  were  willing  to  let  supply  and 
demand  set  the  price,  hut  the  so-called  minimum 
price  was  forced  upon  them.  Regarding  this  as  a 
sound  contract  farmers  seeded  wheat  last  Fall  and 
have  prepared  to  seed  more  this  Spring.  Now  with 
the  coming  of  peace  and  with  the  world’s  markets 
opened  the  price  of  wheat  may  drop  below  this 
guaranteed  price.  Most  of  the  cost  of  growing  it 
has  already  been  paid  out  by  the  farmers,  and  this 
expense  was  incurred  because  the  Government  made 
its  definite  and  solemn  contract,  to  guarantee  the 
price.  Now  comes  a  group  of  city  men  trying  to 
arouse  consumers  to  force  the -Government  to  break 
its  contract  with  farmers.  Their  argument  is  that 
if  the  Government  is  forced  to  guarantee  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  price  it.  has  made  and  what  the 
wheat  would  sell  for  in  the  market,  it  will  lose  at 
least  one  billion  dollars.  It  is  a  well-conceived 
scheme  to  force  the  Government  to  repudiate  its 
contract — an  agreement  which  should  be  “as  sacred 
as  the  stripes  on  the  flag.”  The  scheme  will  fail, 
'['he  United  States  Government  cannot  afford  to 
repudiate  its  agreement  with  farmers  auy  more 
than  It  can  break  its  promise  to  the  soldiers.  There 
are  more  hungry  mouths  for  this  nation  to  feed 
than  there  were  last  year.  The  wheat  will  he  needed 
and  there  will  be  no  billion  dollar  loss.  Even  if  the 
Government  should  be  forced  to  spend  money  to 
sustain  its  pledge  there  would  be  no  loss.  Every 
dollar  of  that  money  going  to  the  farmer  would 
come  back  into  trade  or  into  Government  securities. 
The  only  loss  which  might  occur  would  result  from 
a  failure  to  keep  up  this  guaranteed  price,  since  the 
farmers  have  already  paid  out  so  much  that  even 
this  figure  will  barely  leave  them  a  margin  of  profit. 

* 

HERE  is  a  good  job  for  Jerseymen!  The  agri¬ 
cultural  college  needs  a  new  horticultural 
building  at  New  Brunswick.  There  is  no  question 
about  this  need.  It  is  plainly  apparent.  New  Jersey 
sits  by  the  side  of  the  road  between  two  of  the 
greatest  cities  in  the  world.  Every  year  an  army  of 
health-seekers  larger  than  the  combined  population 
of  half  a  dozen  Western  States  comes  out  of  the 
interior  to  play  along  the  Atlantic  coast — and  pay 
for  the  privilege.  With  this  tremendous  home  mar¬ 
ket  New  Jersey  is  sure  to  become  more  and  more 
a  great  garden.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growing  are  the 
chief  industries.  They  will,  in  time,  rank  above 
manufacturing  in  importance.  This  industry  is 
what  we  call  horticulture.  It  runs  all’ the  way  from 
cultivation  of  the  backyard  garden  up  to  the  500- 
acre  farm  or  orchard.  As  years  go  by  this  intensive 
culture  will  bring  us  new  and  fierce  problems,  be¬ 
cause  plant  diseases  and  insects  flourish  and  increase 
the  more  cultivation  is  crowded.  We  must  have 
trained  men  right  on  the  job  to  study  these  things 
for  us.  These  trained  men  cannot  do  their  work 
properly  unless  they  have  fair  equipment  and  head¬ 
quarters.  At  present  these  necessities  are  not  fully 
supplied.  That  is  why  every  Jerseyman  should  help 
secure  an  appropriation  for  this  new  building.  The 
members  of  the  Legislature  are  disposed  to  lie  fair, 
and  they  want  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of 
the  people.  Vast  sums  of  money  are  called  for  and 
they  are  justified  in  asking  for  evidence  and  strong 
popular  demand  before  they  spend  the  people’s 
money.  Thus  the  big  army  of  Jerseymen  who  are 
interested  in  horticulture  must  make  it  their  busi¬ 
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ness  to  help  erect  this  building.  Let  us  make  it  a 
monument  not  only  to  the  industry  we  believe  in, 
but  also  to  our  industry  in  giving  expression  to  our 
needs.  Will  you,  as  a  Jerseyman,  write  at  once  to 
your  member  of  the  Legislature  and  ask  him  to 

work  for  this  appropriation? 

* 

In  the  early  years  I  put  everything  I  could  scrape 
together  into  tile,  and  am  sorry  now  that  I  (lid  not  use 
my  credit  to  the  limit  in  borrowing,  because  for  the  past 
three  years  our  crops  have  been  saved  by  our  drainage 
system. 

HAT  comes  from  a  well-known  New  England 
farmer.  It  meant  a  lot  in  those  days  to  “bury 
money”  in  wet  ground  in  a  State  from  which  farm¬ 
ers  were  moving  in  order  to  get  a  chance  at  good 
land.  At  that  time  the  spirit  of  farming  in  New 
England  was  depressed  and  anxious.  But  this 
buried  money  was  not  like  the  talent  which  the  un¬ 
faithful  servant  bid  in  the  ground.  It  carried  the 
bacteria  of  common  sense  and  hope  and  it  made  that 
soil  over  into  “good  ground.”  Right  now  there  are 
thousands  of  farmers  in  this  country  who  are  pros¬ 
pering  as  the  result  of  this  sort  of  work  and  invest¬ 
ment.  When  a  farmer  lias  the  courage  to  invest 
his  money  in  tile  or  live  stock  or  trees  or  fertilizer 
which  can  only  work  out  in  the  future,  no  one  has 

any  right  to  begrudge  his  success. 

* 

THIS  seems  to  be  t He  age  of  “scale  of  points,”  that 
being  oue  way  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  an 
age  of  steal.  We  are  all  hunting  for  standards  by 
which  we  may  judge  and  compare- our  work.  The 
“scale  of  points”  represents  an  attempt  to  analyze 
the  ideal  and  reduce  it  to  the  dry  figures  of  100  per 
cent..  So,  all  the  way  from  an  ear  of  corn  up  to  an 
elephant,  the  various  points  are  sharpened  up  and 
classified,  so  that  we  may  make  a  fair  comparison 
when  two  or  more  products  are  put  side  by  side.  It 
is  a  fine  thing  to  have  these  standards.  They  are 
doing  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  But  now  we  have  reached  a  time  when  the 
human  farm  product  is  to  be  standardized.  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  100  per  cent  baby.  Many  a  young 
mother  will  claim  that  her  baby  will  score  105  or 
more,  but  some  hard-hearted  “judge”  who  probably 
never  had  a  child  will  merely  regard  this  wonderful 
baby  as  an  animated  collection  of  bone,  flesh  and 
blood,  and  scale  down  the  score  to  98  or  less.  But 
now  we  are  to  have  a  scale  of  points  for  the  Farm 
Bureau  agent.  In  West  Virginia  the  “Director  of 
Extension”  has  worked  out  the  proper  qualifications 
for  such  an  agent,  under  four  heads.  He  must  have 
good  health,  with  sweet  disposition  and  clean  person 
He  should  have  had  good  technical  training  and  a 
good  personality.  Experience  as  a  book  agent  or 
manager  of  a  football  team  would  be  useful,  but  the 
chief  requirement  is  given  as  follows: 

IT<?  should  have  had  good  practical  experience,  have 
been  born  in  a  good  farm  home,  performed  for  many 
years  all  the  routine  work  of  a  farm,  taught  in  a  coun¬ 
try  school,  acted  as  officer  of  a  farmers’  club,  married 
a  country  girl,  and  operated  successfully  a  mortgaged 
farm,  lie  should  be  unmistakably  rural-minded. 

Well,  sir,  that  is  a  great  programme  and  a  good 
one.  We  would  not  confine  it  to  Farm  Bureau 
agents.  We  would  like  to  see  100  members  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  receiving  100  on  those  points 
— and  we  would  include  Governor,  Congressmen  and 
President!  Fine!  A  great  “scale  of  points!”  By 
the  way.  how  many  of  our  present  agents  will  score 
95  or  over? 

* 

THERE  has  always  been  some  discussion  about 
the  relative  healthful  ness  of  country  and  city 
living.  No  one  denies  that  the  country  ought  to  be 
<he  better  place  to  live  but,  strange  to  say,  some 
people,  while  living  right  out  in  the  open,  deny  them¬ 
selves  a  breath  of  fresh  air  at  night.  Gen.  Crowder, 
who  had  charge  of  the  draft,  says  that  four  per  cent 
more  of  city  boys  than  country  hoys  were  rejected 
because  of  physical  disqualification.  The  country 
reatli  rate  is  lower  than  that  of  the  city,  but  the 
latter  is  gaining.  That  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
i hat  town  and  city  children  have  better  medical 
attention.  The  country  is  the  place  to  live,  and 
country  people  ought  to  have  every  chance  for  life. 


Brevities 

The  rat  and  the  egg — page  272.  Can  you  tell? 

The  Government  has  seized  several  shipments  of  hog 
cholera  “remedies,”  calling  them  falsely  branded,  on  the 
theory  that  the  only  effective  remedy  for  true  hog  cholera 
is  inoculation. 

The  common  barberry  is  a  “host  plant”  for  the  black 
stem  rust  of  wheat.  That  is.  a  part  of  this  disease  is 
passed  on  to  the  barberry.  Therefore  a  quarantine  to 
prohibit  shipments  of  barberry  will  be  established. 

In  Northern  New  York  the  country  roads  have  been 
passable  for  autos  through  January,  something  unheard 
of  before  since  the  auto  cume  in.  A  great  Winter  for 
getting  about. 


More  Milk  Investigations 

Two  milk  investigations  are  again  under  fray  in 
New  York.  One  is  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
the  other  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  and  both  at  the 
expense  of  the  producers  and  consumers  of  milk. 
The  numerous  investigations  that  have  gone  before 
were  useless.  These  promise  nothing  better. 

When  investigations  run  into  anything  important 
the  facts  are  either  kept  out  of  the  record,  or  kept 
out  of  public  view  afterwards.  For  two  years  now 
reports  of  the  costs  of  distributing  milk  in  cities 
have  been  pigeonholed  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington  on  the  ground  that  the  in¬ 
vestigations  cost  money  paid  in  taxes  to  which  milk 
dealers  contributed,  and  for  that  reason  the  in¬ 
formation  should  not  be  used  against  them.  This 
is  emphasized  by  the  assertion  that  farmers  would 
use  the  information  in  a  propaganda  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  distribution.  It  is  understood  that  similar 
reports  are  pigeonholed  in  the  .State  Agricultural 
College  at  Cornell.  If  the  inquisitors  are  not  averse 
to  offending  the  milk  trust,  we  would  suggest  that 
they  take  a  trip  to  Ithaca  and  Washington  and  hunt 
up  these  reports  and  make  them  public.  We  assume 
that  the  investigations  were  made  on  the  extrava¬ 
gant  systems  of  distribution  yet  in  use,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  cost  is  higher  than  it  should  be, 
but  the  arguments  used  to  justify  the  suppression 
of  them  indicate  that  the  costs  are  less  than  the 
milk  trust  of  New  York  would  like  to  face.  We 
venture  the  assertion  that  by  modern  methods  the 
costs  would  be  reduced  still  further,  but  by  all  means 
let  us  have  the  reports  as  they  are.  Now  that  we 
know  they  exist  what  possible  excuse  can  be  made 
to  keep  them  longer  under  cover? 


Milk  Buyers’  Bonds  For  All 

The  District  Attorney  of  New  York  is  on  the 
wrong  track.  The  Levy  Dairy  Company  complained 
that  Commissioner  Porter  discriminated  against  it 
in  demanding  a  bond  for  $100,000  to  insure  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  milk  bills  to  farmers,  because  Levy  cut  the 
price  to  consumers  below  the  trust  prices.  lie  testi¬ 
fied  that  it  .rested  with  him  to  decide  when  a  dealer 
must  put  up  a  bond.  Straightway  the  prosecutor 
charged  discrimination  on  the  ground  that  Levy  was 
required  to  put  up  a  bond  while  other  dealers  escaped, 
and  demanded  Porter's  removal.  If  he  had  commended 
the  Commissioner  for  doing  his  duty  in  this  case, 
and  demanded  his  removal  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  neglected  to  require  bonds  of  the  other  dealers, 
and  thereby  caused  a  loss  to  dairy  farmers  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars  during  the  past  year,  he  would 
exhibit  a  better  understanding  of  the  milk  situation. 
We  can  understand  the  academic  proposition  that 
one  person  must  not  be  discriminated  against  under 
i he  law  in  favor  of  another;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  District  Attorney  is  going  to  help  consumers 
by  making  it  easy  for  dealers  to  cheat  farmers  out 
of  their  milk  bills. 
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puted  by  the  Warren  formula.  The  gain  was  in 
maintaining  the  $4.01  price  for  the  remaining  days 
of  January  after  the  strike  ended.  Net  returns  for 
the  contract  period  would,  of  course,  show  a  loss, 
not  a  gain;  but  the  result  of  a  fight  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  measured  in  a  limited  period.  The  real- 
profit  or  loss  will  show  in  the  use  made  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  effect  on  the  future  condition  of 
the  dairy  industry. 

The  Farmer  and  War  Prices 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Hoard's  Dairyman  Mr.  I.  H. 
Wallbridge  of  Michigan  gave  these  tables  of  figures 
to  show  how  the  things  which  farmers  sell  and  what 
they  buy  have  increased  in  price.  These  figures  are 
given  below.  While  they  refer  to  prices  in  Michigan, 
very  much  the  same  proportionate  increase  would  be 
found  at  any  other  point: 

WHAT  THE  FARMER  HAS  TO  BUY 


Price 

Price 

Per  Cent 

Article 

1916 

1918 

Increase 

Plow  points . 

. . .  $0.33 

$1.00 

200 

Walking  plow  . 

32.00 

146 

Sulky  plow . . 

60.00 

71 

Manure  spreader  . 

300.00 

72 

Grain  binder  . 

225.00 

67 

Binder  twine  . 

.10 

.26 

160 

Nails  . 

.08 

100 

Hay  rope  . 

.37 

105 

Mower  . 

85.00 

88 

Barn  siding . 

48.00 

71 

Cultivator  (riding) . . 

.  .  .  35.00 

60.00 

71 

25th  Lever  harrow . . 

. .  .  25.00 

45.00 

SO 

Average  increase  . 

102 

WHAT  THE 

FARMER  SELLS 

Price 

Price 

Per  Cent 

Article 

1916 

1918 

Increase 

Butterfat  . 

$0.47 

42 

Poultry  . 

.27" 

SO 

.37 

48 

Hav  . 

20.00 

100 

< )ats  . 

.75 

51 

Barley  . 

1.20 

50 

Hogs  . 

.20 

100 

Cattle  . 

.16 

100 

Wheat . . . 

1.60 

2.10 

31 

1.40 

12 

( ’orn  . 

1.60 

12S 

Apples . 

1.00 

11 

Average  increase . 

71 

277 

are  fewer  than  that  many  sheep  in  the  world,*  with  an 
average  of  about  five  pounds  each,  and  it  takes  10 
pounds  of  raw  wool  to  make  four  or  five  of  cloth. 
Then  there  are  carpets,  rugs,  underwear,  upholstery, 
hosiery,  and  some  for  dress  goods  for  women  needed. 
Can  you  see  any  reason  why  wool  ever  should  have  been 
low? 

I  can.  Just  one.  It  was  pushed  on  to  the  market  as 
if  it  was  always  a  drug,  and  of  course  there  was  no 
more  paid  for  it  than  necessary.  The  consumer  may 
wonder  at  any  talk  of  wool  ever  being  cheap,  but  the 
price  he  paid  had  no  relation  to  the  fraction  we  got  of 
the  “35-cent  dollar.”  He  has  not  looked  after  his  inter¬ 
ests  any  better  than  we  did.  lie  has  looked  at  us  with 
unfriendly  eyes.  He  abhorred  the  tariff  and  used  his 
efforts  to  break  us  up.  He  did  break  us  up,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  us,  and  it  is  time  he  would  look  at  us 
as  friends.  T\  e  are.  T\  e  want  him  to  wear  our  good 
virgin  wool,  so  he  will  look  respectable,  and  so  his  cloth¬ 
ing  will  be  lasting  and  serviceable,  and  we  hope  for  him 
that  he  gets  it  at  a  just  price.  This  is  a  matter  en¬ 
tirely  between  him  and  the  man  he  buys  from. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  future  of  our  nice  friends,  the 
sheep,  looks  good  for  three  or  more  years.  A  dearth  of 
clothing  and  a  famine  in  wool;  it  will  be  impossible, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  reach  normal  before  that 
time,  and  the  men  who  sent  their  sheep  to  the  slaughter 
when  -‘the  armistice  made  havoc  with  wool”  made  the 
\Aorst  mistake  of  their  lives.  There  are  no  “tremendous 
supplies -of  wool  in  Australia,”  nor  “large  volumes  of 
wool  in  Africa”  or  anywhere  else,  and  “England  may” 
not  i  elease  large  quantities  for  us,  or  anyone  else. 

arm?ett"  fixed  for  clothing  in  America  than  anv- 
heie.  I  here  is  no  oversupply  in  anv  country,  while 
many  are  destitute,  and  the  wool  has  been  destroved' 
fieimany  cannot  have  any  until  others  are  clothed  Thev 
can  continue  to  sport  their  paper  pants.  Sheepmen  ex- 
pect  to  get  pay  for  their  feed.  once,  and  they  do  not  need 
a  Ohio  D°r  3n  a*:  Present.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Letters  from  Dairymen 

The  Helvetia  and  Hyland  condenseries  at  Westfield 
and  Elkland,  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania,  have  refused 
to  pay  the  League  prices,  and  the  members  of  the  League 
here  are  yet  on  strike.  President  Cooper  and  two 
other  officers  of  the  League  have  been  here,  but  the 
situation  was  not  changed  by  their  visit.  The  territory 
iurnished  an  average  of  100.000  pounds  daily  during  the 
year,  and  the  present  situation  'is  considerable  of  a 
hardship.  Our  members  feel  that  they  should  be  pro¬ 
tected.  "  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Enclosed  is  one  dollar  for  The  IL  N.-Y.  for  one 
year.  Can  you  tell  me  how  New  York  farmers  can  make 
milk  and  receive  cost  of  production  at  the  February 
and  March  price  agreed  upon — with  grain  costing  more 
than  during  the  war?  george  w.  karris. 

Connecticut. 

You  say  “Dairymen  Win  Again.”  The  price  for 
January  is  $4.01,  February f  $3.54,  and  March,  $3.51. 
Will  you  tell  me  if  it  does  not  cost  as  much  to  produce 
a  quart  of  milk  in  February  or  March  as  it  does  in 
January?  If  not,  why  not?  If  it  does  cost  as  much, 
what  have  the  farmers  gained?  e.  h.  c. 

New  York. 

Every  dairyman,  of  course,  knows  that  other 
things  equal,  it  costs  as  much  to  produce  milk  in 
February  and  March  and  in  April  too,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  as  in  December  and  January.  Heretofore  the 
dealers  maintained  a  uniform  price  for  bottled  milk 
the  year  around :  but  always  cut  the  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  during  these  months,  regardless  of  the  cost 
ot  production,  because  the  supply  began  to  increase 
in  these  months,  and  Prof.  Warren  accepted  this 
custom  as  a  basis  for  apportioning  the  yearly  average 
cost  for  the  different  mouths.  With  the  recent  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  cost  of  feed,  however,  the  real  cost  of 
producing  milk  in  February  is  necessarily  greater 
than  in  January,  and  not  much  difference  when  com- 


Thus  on  the  average  the  things  which  the  farmer 
buys  have  increased  102  per  cent,  while  the  things  he 
sells  increased  in  price  71  per  cent,  or  a  difference 
of  31  per  cent  in  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar. 
In  our  own  case,  if  we  include  labor,  fertilizer  and 
lime  among  the  articles  we  have  to  buy.  the  showing 
would  be  worse  yet.  Mr.  Wallbridge  also  points  out 
that  while  there  was  a  decrease  of  16  per  cent  in 
the  labor  supply,  the  farmers  made  a  gain  of  26  per 
cent  in  foodstuffs.  This  meant  that  each  farmer 
and  all  his  family  must  have  worked  harder  than 
before. 


The  Outlook  for  Wool  Growers 

The  sheepman  has  been  a  recluse,  and  has  kept  hie 
own  counsel.  He  generally  kept  his  sheep  well,  always 
with  a  hopeless  feeling  in  regard  to  their  profit,  and  as 
soon  as  the  last  fleece  was  tied  he  looked  for  someone 
to  come  and  give  him  a  chance  to  get  the  wool  off  the 
place.  Sometimes  he  contracted  it  on  the  sheep's  back, 
to  be  sure.  It  has  always  been  a  hard  matter  to  get  a 
big  bunch  of  these  secluded  men  together,  or  to  get 
them  to  discuss  the  wool  subject.  If  they  were  caught 
at  a  farmers’  institute  or  other  meeting  where  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  up,  they  staid,  but  every  attempt  or  effort  to 
get  them  to  co-operate  was  a  deplorable  failure,  until 
recently. 

T\  bile  everything  else  under  the  sun  was  organized  the 
wool  grower  stood  alone,  and  the  interests  took  his  fibers, 
easy  as  stealing  candy  from  a  baby,  and  who  can  blame 
them?  Reconstruction  and  organization  are  in  the  air 
now,  and  some  germs  have  inoculated  the  sheepmen. 
Last  year’s  experience  with  wool  fitted  them  for  lodg¬ 
ment,  and  they  surely  “took.”  There  were  fully  1.000 
delegates  and  laymen  from  all  over  Ohio  recently  listen¬ 
ing  to  “Co-operation  in  Wool  Sales,”  at  Columbus. 
There  never  were  that  many  bona  fide  sheepmen  in  any 
building  on  earth  at  one  time  before.  They  are  taking 
time  by  the  forelock,  as  it  is  some  time  before  any  wool 
will  he  clipped,  and  their  slogan  even  then  will  be,  “This 
is  the  year  to  hold  wool.”  The  story  that  “there  are 
450.000.000  pounds  that  the  Government  will  dump  on 
the  market,  and  more  constantly  arriving.”  does  not 
trouble  them,  because  it  is  not  true.  Even  if  it  is.  there 
is  a  world  dearth  of  clothing,  and  of  raw  wool,  and 
everyone  will  find  it  out  before  long. 

This  alleged  amount,  and  all  our  next  clip,  is  not 
enough  to  fit  out  our  own  people.  The  soldier  boys  will 
want  a  new  suit  or  two,  each,  this  year,  and  ten  millions 
of  middle-class  rich  men  have  bought  no  clothes  for  two 
years  because  they  were  patriots  and  wanted  to  save 
wool,  and  because  clothing  had  advanced.  There  is  a 
call  for  20.000,000  suits  alone,  a  new  call.  Everyone 
has  been  economical  and  now  must  have  clothes,  and 
we  are  opulent  in  comparison  with  all  other  countries. 
There  are  more  than  a  halt  billion  new  suits  needed 
right  now  in  the  world,  and  there  never  has  been  enough 
raw  wool  on  earth,  at  one  time,  to  make  them.  There 


A  Resolution  on  School  Matters 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Countv.  N.  Y. 
1Q1Q  ’^rg:'n.lzatl.on’  held  at  Canandaigua.  January  7, 
1919,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

awwflEREA-SV  w?  beli?ve  that  the  number  of  school 
di^tnct  siiperintendenrs  m  the  County  of  Ontario  should 
be  limited  to  two  and  that  they  should  be  elected  In 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  that  neither  said 
superintendents  nor  the  State  Department  of  Education 
fh.oald  have  the  power  to  consolidate,  and  that  no  dis- 
tuct  shcmld  be  consolidated  without  the  request  and 
vote  of  the  districts  affected  thereby,  and 

M  I1EREAS,  we  believe  the  law  requiring  physical 
training  in  the  rural  schools  to  be  unjust,  and 

HEREAS.  we  believe  that,  the  power  to  regulate 
the  schools. shouhl  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  the  districts  where  the  schools  are  located  and  should 

departmentra  iZe<1  ^  the  hancls  °f  any  official  of  the 

NOW ,  THEREFORE,  be  it  resolved.  That  we  re¬ 
quest  our  member  of  Assembly  and  Senator  and  the 
Governor  of  this  State  to  use  all  proper  and  legitimate 
means  to  cause  such  amendments  to  be  made  or  new 
lavs  passed  that  the  number  of  school  district  superin- 
\u  °nnuio  County  shall  be  reduced  to  two  • 
tbat  they  be  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people ;  that 
all  power  to  consolidate  rural  schools  be  taken  entirely 
irom  the  school  superintendents  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  eliminated  from  and  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  districts  to  be  affected  ; 
that  such  amendments  be  had  or  law  passed  that  ali 
requirements  for  physical  training  in  the  rural  schools 
no  eliminated  and  that  such  physical  training  be  not 
required  unless  requested  and  voted  by  the  district 
requiring  the  same.  MRS.  h.  d.  converse,  Sec’y, 

The  Ontario  County  Civic  Association. 

Sanitary  Toilets  and  New  York  Schools 

I  am  always  reluctant  to  appeal-  to  be  in  opposition 
to  any  proposition  that  may  have  for  its  object  the 
public  good.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is  so  much 
misunderstanding  that  if  I  can  say  anything  that  will 
help  to  clear  up  the  situation  I  would  gladly  do  so. 

•  F°  h**">u  with,  the  education  law  of  the  State  pro¬ 
vides  that  every  common  school  district  in  the  State 
must  maintain,  in  a  sanitary  condition,  two  toilets^ 
located  at  proper  distances  from  rhe  building  and  from 
each  other,  with  screen  between.  Failure  to  do  so 
forfeiture  of  public  funds.  Now  as  I  see  it  the  whole 
question  hinges  on  whether  those  in  use  are  or  are  not 
sanitary.  The  education  department  discovered  that 
some  were  not  kept  in  proper  order,  therefore  I  think 
with  the  idea  of  correcting  these  conditions,  the  depart¬ 
ment  issued  the  mandatory  order  requiring  all  districts 
within  a  certain  specified  time  to  install  what  are  known 
as  chemical  sanitary  toilets,  the  same  to  be  of  a  type 
recommended  by  them  ;  also  all  building  plans  must  be 
submitted  to  the  department  for  approval.  I  believe 
this  order  was  later  modified  in  some  way.  The  agents 
for  the  apparatus  immediately  got  busy  and  visited 
every  district  in  the  State,  telling  the  trustees  that  it 
was  the  lair ,  and  that  they  must  make  the  changes,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  arrangements  they  had.  Some  of 
the  trustees,  not  understanding  the  difference  between 
a  law  and  an  order,  based  on  an  alleged  violation  of  a 
law,  purchased  and  had  installed  the  new  fixtures,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $310 — almost  as  much  as  the  school- 
house  cost  originally. 

I  think  that  any  schoolhouse'  situated  in  a  small 
hamlet,  where  there  are  residences  nearby,  should  a<>  a 
matter  of  decency  and  appearance  make  the  change. 
There  are  many  districts  in  the  State,  however,  where 
the  sc-hoolhouses  are  isolated  from  other  buildings, 
where  the  toilets,  although  of  the  old  type,  are  main¬ 
tained  in  a  neat  and  sanitary  condition.  It.  is  mv 
judgment  that  under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  department  to  insist  on  a  change :  in 
fact.  I  think  that  they  do  not  have  that  power  under 
the  law.  It  behooves  every  trustee  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  is  in  proper  shape;  then  no  one  will  have  a  case 
against  them.  Of  course  in  any  place  where  new  con¬ 
struction  is  needed,  the  modern  fixtures  should  be  in¬ 
stalled.^  but  in  that  case  I  see  no  need  to  pay  s,,me 
agent  $75  for  each  equipment,  as  they  can  be  secured 
from  dealers  for  about  one-third  of  that  amount. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  s.  fullagar. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 

The  Little  Boys 

The  little  boys  that,  long  ago 

Came  riding  down  the  sun-splashed  hill, 
On  country  roads  I  used  to  know 
Where  soft  the  Summer  winds  still  blow, 
And  meadow  larks  are  singing  still. 

The  little  boys  went  far  away ; 

The  warm  wine  of  a  nation's  cheers 
That  sent  them  singing  on  their  way 
Is  in  their  blood  again  today, 

The  nation’s  welcome  in  their  ears. 

They  left  their  horse  and  spurs  and  quirt, 
They  left  their  boyhood’s  sweet  romance, 
And  went  away  in  khaki  shirt 
To  bear  the  wrack  of  blood  and  dirt 
In  combat  on  the  fields  of  France. 

And  safe  was  I  and  free  from  fear, 

O  little  boys  that  used  to  be  ; 

You  guarded  all  we  held  most  dear 
On  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air 

You  fought  afar  for  mine  and  me  ! 

O  little  boys  of  long  ago, 

Your  homing  ships  are  on  the  wing. 

And  eagerly  Ave  greet  them,  though 
Deep  in  our  wistful  hearts  aa’c  know 
It  is  not  boys  but  men  they  bring! 

- — M.  Moran  in  Sunset. 

* 

A  gkkat  many  questions  received  at 
this  season  deal  with  curing  meat  and 
rendering  lard.  There  are  many  questions 
about  lard  which  becomes  strong  or  ran¬ 
cid.  and  it  is  evident  that  this  trouble  is 
not  uncommon.  One  very  important 
point  is  to  see  that  containers  are  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  and  sterile,  scrubbed  -and 
scalded  to  the  extreme  point  of  cleanli¬ 
ness.  Stone  jars  in  which  lard  has  be¬ 
come  rancid  should  never  be  used  a 
second  time.  When  the  lard  is  poured 
into  the  containers  it  should  be  stirred 
with  a  long-handled  spoon  until  thick 
and  heavy,  says  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  This 
whitens  the  lard,  makes  it  smooth  in 
grain,  and  prevents  it  from  cracking  down 
the  center.  Meat  must  always  be  per¬ 
fectly  cold  before  curing  begins;  if  any 
animal  heat  is  retained  it  will  not  cure 
well. 

* 

One  natural  result  of  high-priced 
materials  has  been  more  effort  than  ever 
to  utilize  anything  on  hand,  old  or  new. 
It  is  no  time  to  keep  anything  in  the  way 
of  material  stored  away  in  attic  or  closets. 
Faded  cotton  goods  can  always  be  dyed 
at  home,  and  many  of  us  have  good  re¬ 
sults  with  silk  and  woolen  too.  This 
Spring  women’s  skirts  are  so  narrow  that 
one  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  re¬ 
model  old  garments  of  several  years  back. 
Where  bundles  and  shreds  of  material 
are  stored,  it  is  well  to  pick  out  shreds 
and  snippets  that  cannot  be  used  for 
bindiug,  patchwork,  etc.,  for  they  add  to 
the  bulk  of  rags,  and  rags  are  valuable 
now.  We  do  not  approve  of  economy 
that  means  shabbiness,  but  it  is  extrava¬ 
gant  to  hoard  old.  things  at  a  time  Avhen 
they  have  more  than  usual  value. 

The  recent  movement  towards  prohi¬ 
bition  will  have  especial  interest  for  those 
who  study  juvenile  delinquency  and  the 
care  of  dependent  children.  In  reading 
any  document  giving  details  of  children 
brought  before  the  courts  we  constantly 
find  the  statement  “Father  a  hard 
drinker”  ;  “Mother  drinks”  ;  “‘Both  parents 
of  intemperate  habits,”  etc.  In  British 
statistics  it  appeared  that  the  daughters 
of  an  intemperate  mother  were  more 
likely  to  be  delinquent  than  the  sons, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  boys  are  out  of  the  home  more  as 
children  than  the  girls,  and  are  thus  less 
exposed  to  maternal  influence.  It  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that  strong  drink  is 
especially  an  enemy  of  childhood,  and  all 
workers  for  child  welfare  will  feel  relief 

at  the  removal  of  its  influence. 

* 

lx  making  out  the  Spring  seed  list,  do 
not  forget  some  herbs  for  flavoring.  It 
is  surprising  how  many  gardens  have 
nothing  of  this  kind,  not  even  parsley, 
which  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  to 
grow,  when  you  once  germinate  the  seed. 
It  is  often  very  long  in  coming  up ;  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  soak  the  seed  in  lukewarm 
water  over  night  before  sowing.  Once 
start  sage  and  mint,  and  it  is  easy  to 
keep  up  a  permanent  supply.  Thyme, 
marjoram,  and  both  Summer  aud  Winter 


savory  are  very  easy  to  grow,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful.  There  should  always  be  a 
clump  of  chives,  for  the  tender  green 
leaves  take  the  place  of  green  onions  long 
before  one  has  them  from  sets.  One  Avith 
a  fancy  for  herbs  can  extend  the  list  in¬ 
definitely,  and  make  a  very  interesting 
garden  border,  but  the  modest  toav  for 
kitchen  use  will  be  a  great  help  to  the 
cook,  and  will  involve  little  or  no  ex¬ 
pense  in  starting.  We  like  to  share  our 
herbs  with  others,  and  believe  the  old 
superstition  that  the  free-handed  gar¬ 
dener  who  giAres  away  will  always  see 
his  garden  flourish.  • 


Simplicity  Filet  Lace 

Several  of  our  friends  have  asked  for 
fuller  directions  for  making  the  filet 
crochet  figuered  on  page  17.  The  follow  - 
iug  directions  will  comrey  the  required 
information  : 

No.  14  hook. 

Crochet  cotton  No.  70 — Ch.  is  chain. 

St.  means  stitches ;  tr.  means  treble ; 
bl.  block,  meaning  treble  in  ’treble,  2 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 


9740- — Bodice  with  rolling  collar.  3ti  to 
Tunic,  34  to  42  bust.  40  bust 

9089  —  One  -  piece  9710A  —  Conserva- 
Skirt,  24  or  20,  28  lion  Dress  or  Slip, 
or  30  Avaist.  34  to  44  bust. 

Price  of  each  15  Price  of  each  15 
cents  cents 


trebles  in  each  of  next  2  st.  and  treble 
in  next  treble. 

Sp.  is  space;  tr.  in  tr.  ch.  2  rnitss  2  st. 
tr.  in  u\ 

Chain  44  st. 

First  row — Catch  in  !»th  st.  from  hook, 

1  tr.  in  each  next  4  st..  1  sp..  2  bl.,  4  sp., 

2  bl..  ch.  5." 

Second  row: — 1  tr.  in  each  4  st.  from 
hook,  tr.  in  5th  and  tr.  in  next  tr.,  mak¬ 
ing  an  extra  bl.,  1  bl.,  5  sp. 

2  bl..  1  sp..  1  bl.,  1  sp. 

Continue  thus,  adding  one  bl.  each  row 
for  13  rows,  then  decrease  one  each  till 
you  have  the  original  II  spaces  and 
blocks. 

This  is  very  simple,  easily  executed, 
and  once  started  one  will  have  no  trouble 
by  occasionally  comparing  her  Avork  Avith 
picture  of  original  pattern. 

Adding  1  bl.  to  each  row  for  13  rows 
means  to  simply  make  one  more  block 
each  row  (“block”  having  been  previously 
explained).  Avhieh  is  done  by  chaining  5 
st..  catching  hack  in  4th  from  hook,  with 
a  treble :  tr."  in  5th  st.  and  tr.  in  last  tr. 
of  previous  row— to  decrease  (at  13th 
roAA' )  sirnplv  slip  stitch  on  the  last  4  tr., 
then  ch.  3  and  tr.  iu  next  tr.  (3  times) 
and  proceed  as  before.  g.  s. 


Conserving  Men’s  Clothing 

I’art  II. 

The  first  wear  in  coats  is  usually  in  a 
broken  thread  in  felling  stitches  of  the 
sleeve  lining  at  the  arm-size,  and  here  a 
“stitch  in  time”  will  not  only  “save 
nine,”  but  a  neAV  lining.  When  necessary 
to  reline  a  coat,  sleeve,  remove  the  old 
lining,  rip  it  carefully  apart,  press  and 
use  for  a  pattern  for  the  new  one,  having 
noted  just  where  the  fullness  and  seams 
were  located,  and  Iioav  secured  at  the 
hem  at  the  hand-opening.  Sleeve  linings 
may  break  at  both  top  and  bottom,  leav¬ 
ing  the  material  between  strong  enough 
for  future  wear,  and  if  so,  baste  both 
above  and  below  the  elbow  line,  horizon¬ 
tally  ;  carefully  remove  the  worn  sec¬ 
tion  ;  open  the  seam ;  press  and  use  _  as 
a  pattern,  and  when  on  the  new  material, 
before  cutting,  remember  to  allow  the 
Avidtli  of  two  seams,  as  the  old  middle 
section  must  furnish  a  seam  the  same  as 
the  new,  at  both  top  and  bottom. 

When  a  waistcoat  is  worthy  of  a  new 
back,  remove  the  old  one  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  method,  then  press  and  use  as  a  pat¬ 
tern  :  Remove  the  stitches,  machine  or 


hand  felling,  from  across  the  back  of  the 
neck  of  the  vest,  and  insert  the  right 
hand  as  into  a  bag ;  grasp  the  bottom  of 
the  back  and  turn  it  inside  out ;  _  note 
that  the  two  fronts,  of  the  vest  are  hidden 
between  the  two  pieces  of  the  double,  as 
in  a  bag ;  note  that  the  two  pieces  of  the 
double  back  have  been  basted  on  the  tAvo 
fronts,  one  on  the  back  of  the  fronts,  and 
one  -on  the  fac-e  of  the  fronts,  and  the 
seams  all  sewed  on  the  inside — shoulders, 
arm-sizes,  under  arm  and  across  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  back,  and  do  not  overlook 
buckle-pieces,  for  they  must  be  made  and 
basted  in  the  under-arm  seam.  In  brief, 
observe  just  Iioav  (the  little  trick)  the  old 
back  has  been  secured  to  the  two  fronts 
before  removing  it,  for  thereby  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  a  new  back  will  be  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter — less  trouble  than  the  placing  of  iioav 
sleeve  lining,  although  the  above  direc¬ 
tions  may  seem  someAvbat  complicated  in 
print. 

Tailors  have  a  way  of  enlarging  waist¬ 
coats  at  the  waistline,  for  growing  boys 
and  middle-aged  men,  by  opening  the 
double  back  at  the  bottom,  some  12  inches 
more  or  less,  and  opening  the  back  up  the 
center  seam,  or  line,  about  14  inches,  and 
fitting  therein  wedge-shaped  pieces  of 
material.  To  cut  such  pieces :  Fold 
material  about  15  inches  iu  length  and 
three  inches  wide  (according  to  desired 
enlargement),  to  get  a  center  line  length¬ 
ways:  press,  lay  a  yardstick  (any 
“straight  edge”)  from  the  folded  base  up 
to  the  terminus  of  the  center  line,  to  get 
a  perfect  slope ;  mark  the  slope  with  a 
tracing  wheel  or  tailors’  chalk,  and  cut. 
After  seami.ig  the  pieces  in  place,  the 
opening  at  the  bottom  can  be  closed  by 
hand  felling  or  machine  stitching. 

When  the  first  -break  appears  in  the 
front  edges  of  vests  and  coats,  then  is 
the  time  for  a  touch  of  indelible  ink  if 
there  is  a  showing  of  white  inner  lining, 
after  having  cleaned  and  pressed  the 
parts.  If  the  break  is  on  the  immediate 
edge  only,  overhand  (over  and  over 
stitch)  closely  with  slightly  waxed  silk. 
But  Avhen  the  material  has  worn  away 
from  stitched  edges  use  black  darning 
cotton  or  black  and  blue  material,  iu 
darning  back  and  forth,  then  finish  the 
edge  Avith  overhand  stitches  and  press. 
Nothing  short  of  high-grade  needleeraft 
skill  is  equal  to  darning  the  raw  edges  of 
exposed  Avorn-out  material.  But  skill  can 
be  acquired  eveu  in  repairing  a  broken 
buttonhole,  which  must  be  pressed  into 
shape  before  staying,  and  working  the 
break  over  again,  and  given  a  final  press¬ 
ing  for  good  needlework  results  in  re¬ 
pairing  clothing.  MEDORA  CORBETT. 


Chop  Sack  Dresses 

As  I  have  for  some  years  lived  in  an 
isolated  locality,  one  of  my  usual  Winter 
customs  has  been  to  look  over  the  mail 
order  catalogues  and  order  by  parcel  post 
material  for  Summer  house  dresses,  then 
make  them  up  before  the  Spring  rush. 
This  Winter  I  found  calico  as  high-priced 
as  the  best  percale  Avas  formerly,  aud 
gingham  out  of  the  reach  of  my  pocket- 
book  entirely.  , 

As  I  simply  must  have  some  house 
dresses,  I  went  to  the  granary -aud  looked 
over  the  supply  of  chop  sacks.  I  found 
several  of  heavy  Avhite  material,  not  un¬ 
like  unbleached  muslin.  I  colored  some 
of  these  a  dark  blue,  some  gray  with  tea 
and  copperas.  I  made  them  up  by  a  neat 
pattern  and  trimmed  Avith  white  braid 
or  piping.  They  Avere  indeed  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  are  Avearing  as  well  as 
calico.  I  had  used  this  material  pre¬ 
viously  for  quilt  linings,  dish  towels, 
aprons  and  underskirts,  but  this  Avas  my 
first  attempt  at  house  dresses.  M.  P. 


Community  Leagues  in  Virginia 

In  isolated  districts  here  the  chief 
social  factor  is  the  community  league. 
This  is  a  league  collected  Avith  a  State 
organization  called  the  Co-operative  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  Avith  headquarters 
at  Richmond,  Virginia.  Our  local  league 
has  been  organized  about  two  years.  This 
Winter  scarcely  anything  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  because  of  the  influenza  epi¬ 
demic.  In  this  county  the  patrons  of  the 
rural  schools  furnish  the  fuel.  Before 
the  organization  of  the  league  there  was 
no  system  about  bringing  in  the  fuel.  It 
Avas  brought  in  at  various  times,  and  the 
older  boys  did  the  chopping.  One  of  the 
first  things  our  league  did  was  to  build 
a  woodshed.  Now  the  patrons  bring  in 
the  wood  on  a  certain  date  near  the 
opening  of  the  term  and  an  engine  saws 
the  Avood  and  it  is  put  under  cover  imme¬ 
diately.  The  league  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  through  the  roads  committee  in 
getting  improvements  in  the  roads  of  our 
community.  Many  plans  are  under  con¬ 
sideration  to  improve  our  school  building 
and  grounds.  Much  of  the  war  work 
done  Avas  under  the  direction  of  the 
league,  as  most  of  our  public  meetings 
are  held  in  the  school  building. 

The  women  members  of  the  league  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  County  Demon¬ 
strator  organized  a  Home  Demonstration 
Club.  Our  demonstrator  gave  us  lessons 
in  cheese-making,  canning  and  bread-mak¬ 
ing.  Last  Winter  bur  meetings  were  held 
fortnightly.  At  each,  beside  the  regular 
business  meeting,  we  had  a  program.  We 
had  a  debate  one  night  and  on  two  or 
three  other  occasions  had  speakers  who 
addressed  us  on  civic  or  local  political 
subjects  in  which  the  community  was  in¬ 
terested.  The  Amherst  County  Agent 
gave  two  stereopticon  lectures  on  wheat 
aud  corn  growing.  Besides  these,  avc  had 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


—It  is  pc  no- 
■  Or  trating,  s  oo  t  h- 
ing  and  healing,  ami 
1LQ  for  all  Old  Sores. 
I II C  Bruises,  or 
Wounds,  Felous,  Boil*, 
UniMeH  Cor  us  ami 
nuiflall  Bunions. 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 

Rnri v  no  equal  a* 
DUUj  a  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  fiom  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

allStiffJoints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhlll,  Tex. — “Ono  bottlo  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumstlsm  more  good  thsn  $130.00  paid  In 
doctor’s  bills.**  OTTO  A.  BEYKR. 

Price  $1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Clevaland.O. 


good  now ,  Mother 99 


Those  bumps  and  bruises  that  the 
youngsters  are  always  getting,  and 
the  many  pains ,  strains ,.  aches ,  rheu¬ 
matic  twinges,  lumbago ,  sciatica ,  sore 
muscles  that  every  member  of  the  family 
sometime  or  another  suffers  from,  are 
promptly  relieved  by  Sloan’s  Liniment. 

No  poultice,  plaster,  or  ointment  mussiness  to  contend 
with,  no  stained  skin,  no  clogged  pores.  Simply  an  always- 
ready,  higlily-effective  liniment  that  has.  for  J7  years, 
helped  relieve  the  pains  and  aches  of  the  nation. 

Three  sizes — the  larger  the  bottle  the  greater  the  economy. 


Sloan's 

Liniment 
Kills  Pain 


Are  Y  ou  Protecting 
Your  Child? 

If  you  teach  the  little  one 
regular  bowel  movements,  you 
can  almost  guarantee  normal 
health,  and  help  the  child  to 
develop  strong  resistance  to 
disease.  Valuable  information 
about  your  child  is  given  in  a 
booklet  called 

"As  The  Twig  Is  Bent” 
which  will  be  mailed  you  free 
on  request.  Write  today  to 

Nujol  Laboratories 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (NEW  JERSEY) 
50  Broadway,  New  York 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 


AVlint  the  GRIMM  EVAl’ORATOR  has  done  for  others— 
it  will  do  for  you— fast  and  shallow  boiling  ami  the  siphon  , 
which  clarities  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  the  roud  to  bliCKer  profits  hf,«'^n>',>yp0“illeTVfs 
our  experience  ami  particulars  about  the  BEST  AI  I  ARA  1 U8  nuttitj. 
Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  nr.-  higher.  1  he  supply  is  ox  ■ 

— —  haunted—  tho  demand 

is  increasing 


haunted—  tho  < 


ig  rapidly. 
COMPLETELY 
»FEl) 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


Our  - - - 

. 3  KVAF 

ORATOR  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  qualify 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP 
ORDER  NOW 

Ask  for  catalog 
**  B  ”  and  state 
number  ot  trees 
you  tap. 

Rutland.  Vt. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden— Bp  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1-75 

Old  Time  Gardens  — Bp  A.  M.  Earle  2.50  j 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology- By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


programs  that  merely  entertained,  and 
an  oyster  dinner,  etc. 

The  league  meetings  and  entertainments 
are  about  the  only  occasions  afforded  by 
our  community  for  the  people  to  meet  to¬ 
gether  aside  from  oh”rch  services.  This 
is  only  a  village,  oft  •ailroad  ;  has  two 
stores  and  two  churches  and  school,  so  I 
think  the  meetings  have  been  instructive 
as  well  as  entertaining.  e.  f.  it. 

It.  N.-Y. — These  community  leagues  are 
doing  great  work,  ana  the  following  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  Co-operative 
Education  Association  of  Virginia  points 
out  a  healthful  idea  for  other  States : 

‘‘The  great  State  department?  of  this 
Commonwealth  organized  to  care  for  the 
several  interests  of  the  people  have  set 
the  example  to  the  citizens  who  have 
created  these  organizations  by  finding  a 
definite  basis  of  co-operation. 

“Through  our  Association  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Education,  Health,  Highways, 
Dairy  and  Food,  and  Charities  and  Cor¬ 
rection  are  touching  elbows  and  finding 
some  common  ground  for  co-operation  in 
reaching  the  people  of  the  several  dis¬ 
tricts. 

“The  Department  of  Education  is  seek¬ 
ing  through  this  organization  to  make  the 
public  school  the  community  center  and 
it  is  endeavoring  to  bring  to  the  attention 


447 — Transfer  Design  for  Baby's  Pillow.  Price 
cf  Transfer  10  cents. 


of  the  people  of  these  several  school  com¬ 
munities  the  necessity  for  co-operation 
between  the  citizens  and  the  school  offi¬ 
cials  in  order  to  secure  the  best  equip¬ 
ment.  organization  and  results. 

“The  Department  of  Health  is  seeking 
through  these  citizens’  organizations  that 
are  making  the  schools  the  community 
center  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  the  layman's  relation  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  prevention  of  disease.  This 
department  solicits  the  assistance  of  the 
people  in  these  community  organizations 
in  keeping  the  community  in  a  healthy 
physical  condition. 

“The  Department  of  Highways  desires 
the  support  of  the  community  leagues  in 
convincing  the  people  that  the  problem  of 
good  roads  is  in  fact  a  community  prob¬ 
lem.  They  can  more  readily  reach  the 
people  through  the  Community  League 
and  give  instructions  on  how  to  keep  the 
neighborhood  roads  in  good  repair,  and  at 
the  same  time  aid  in  the  development  of 
the  main  highways. 

"The  Dairy  and  Food  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  utilizes  the 
co-operation  of  the  community  organiza¬ 
tions  in  developing  a  greater  interest  on 
the  part  of  each  household  and  on  the 
part  of  the  entire  community  in  produc¬ 
ing  better  and  more  diversified  dairy  and 
food  products. 

“The  Department  of  Charities  and  Cor¬ 
rections  seeks  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  community  through  the  Leagues  the 
necessity  for  making  the  moral  and  social 
life  what  it  should  be,  that  the  people 
may.  by  united  effort,  prevent  or  care  for 
child  delinquency  and  dependency,  re¬ 
move  immoral  influences,  bring  about  a 
very  healthy  social  condition ;  that  they 
may  in  a  very  definite  way  study  and 
attack  our  real  social  and  moral  prob¬ 
lems,  endeavor  to  prevent  crime  and  pau¬ 
perism,  and  save  these  unfortunates  to 
society. 

“Now  that  these  State  departments  are 
all  seeking  through  the  Co-operative  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  to  reach  the  commun¬ 
ities  through  a  definitely  organized  Com¬ 
munity  League,  the  citizens  of  the  State 
should  place  themselves  in  that  organized 
state  that  will  enable  these  great  depart¬ 
ments  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
them.  \Ye  trust,  therefore,  that  our  most 
progressive  citizens  in  every  community 
will  insist  on  having  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  will  bring  to  the  community 
this  assistance  and  thereby  provide  a 
larger  and  richer  community  life  and  ex¬ 
perience.” 


Cake  and  Cookies  Without  Eggs 

In  a  recent  issue  a  request  was  made 
for  cake  and  cookies  without  eggs.  There¬ 
fore  I  am  sending  some  choice  recipes 
that  I  have  personally  tested  and  found 
most  satisfactory. 

Fruit  Cake  that  Will  Keep  Indefinitely. 
— Four  cups  diced  sweet  apples  (sour  will 
do,  but  sweet  ones  preferable),  one  cup 
molasses,  one  cup  brown  or  white  sugar, 
one  cup  shortening  (lard  compound  pre-  [ 
ferred),  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  tea-  i 
spoon  nutmeg,  pinch  of  salt.  Place  all 
the  above  ingredients  in  a  granite  basin 


on  stove  and  cook  until  apples  commence 
to  get  soft.  When  cold  add  cup  sour  milk, 
two  tablespoons  soda  and  flour  enough  to 
hold  spoon  up  quite  firmly,  or  until  the 
dough  mixture  will  stay  in  a  little  rift  for 
a  couple  of  minutes  or  so  after  removing 
the  spoon.  This  recipe  will  make  two  or¬ 
dinary  cakes  in  bread  tins. 

Good  Fruit  Cake. — One  cup  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  molasses,  one  half  cup  butter  or 
meat  drippings,  one  cup  sour  milk,  one 
rounding  teaspoon  soda,  one-half  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  cloves  and'  same  of 
nutmeg,  three-fourths  cup  chopped  raisins 
and  two  rounding  cups  flour. 

Nut  Loaf  Cake. — One  cup  sugar,  butter 
the  size  of  large  egg  creamed  with  the 
sugar,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  two  rounding 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  and  one-half 
cups  flour;  flavor  with  one  teaspoon  lemon 
or  vanilla;  add  two-tliirds  cup  of  nut 
meats  of  any  kind,  broken  in  small  pieces. 
Beat  the  mixture  very  hard  for  one  min¬ 
ute  before  putting  in  tin.  A  thorough 
beating  is  very  important. 

Best  Molasses  Cookies. — Two  cups  good 
molasses,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  shorten¬ 
ing,  one  cup  hot  water,  two  level  tea¬ 
spoons  soda,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  pinch  of 
salt.  Add  just  enough  flour  to  handle 
and  roll  it  soft  as  possible. 

Cinnamon  Drops.— One  cup  sugai*,  one 
cup  sour  ci'eam,  one  teaspoon  soda,  small 
pinch  salt,  two  and  one-half  cups  flour,  or 
thick  enough  for  drop  cookies.  Drop  by 
spoonfuls  on  cookie  pan,  sprinkle  with 
cinnamon  and  sugar  just  before  placing 
in  oven. 


.  An  eggless  icing  I  find  a  great  favorite 
is  made  the  following  way  :  One  cup  con¬ 
fectioners’  sugar;  add  hot  milk  in  small 
amounts  until  it  is  of  a  creamy  consis¬ 
tency  ;  then  add  one  heaping  teaspoon 
peanut  butter  and  stir  well.  Good  on  any 
kind  of  cake.  mbs.  g.  h.  l. 


A  Cure  for  Chilblains 

This  cure  will  stop  chilblains  almost  in¬ 
stantly  :  Take  alum  and  dissolve  in  wa¬ 
ter ;  make  it  strong  and  warm.  Put  the 
feet  in ;  soak  them.  I  never  knew  it  to 
fail ;  used  it  for  over  30  years.  My  daugh¬ 
ter  had  her  feet  frozen  and  suffered  for 
years  until  I  found  this.  A  very  few 
times  using  cures  them.  j£. 


Fruit  Parings  for  Vinegar 

Cover  any  parings  with  water  and  boil 
until  tender,  drain  off  the  juice  and  boil 
it  down  some ;  then  put  it  in  a  cask  or 
jug  and  add  some  vinegar  “mother.” 
Whenever  you  have  parings,  more  juice 
may  be  prepared  and  added.  Any  fruit 
juice  from  canned  fruit  may  be  used 
also.  Keep  the  receptacle  slightly  open. 
The  vinegar  is  ready  soon  after  you 
cease  to  add  juice.  Keep  in  the  cellar 
during  the  process.  s.  K.  h. 


Time-saving  Sausage  Making 

When  meat  is  cut  ready  for  the  grinder, 
to  every  crock  full  of  cut  meat  put  on 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt  and  one  of 
pepper.  The  spoon  should  be  just  a  little 
rounding  full,  if  more  seasoning  is 
wanted  make  spoon  a  little  fuller.  Put 
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into  a  large  pan  and  mix  well,  then  grind, 
and  it  is  ready  for  the  stuffer  without 
further  mixing ;  1  think  much  better 
mixed  than  the  old  way.  Can  be  tried 
when  first  gallon  is  ground  and  vary  the 
seasoning  accordingly.  b  f  k 


Yankee  Doughnuts 

One  pint,  milk,  one  egg,  one-half  cup 
shortening,  one  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  yeast  and  salt,  flour  for  a  stiff 
dough  I  take  a  compressed  yeast  cake 
and  dissolve  it  in  about  a  cup  of  luke¬ 
warm  water,  then  thicken  it  slightly  with 
flour,  let  it  stand  while  the  shortening  is 
melting.  To_  the  melted  shortening  add 
the  milk.  When  lukewarm  mix  with  the 
other  ingredients.  The  dough  should  be 
just  stiff  enough  not  to  be  sticky.  Set  it 
m  a  warm  place  until  it  commences  to 
nee.  Then  set  in  about  the  same  temper¬ 
ature  as  for  bread,  let  it  rise  until  it  has 
increased  to  at  least  three  times  its  bulk 
Then  roll  out  and  cut  in  cakes.  Let  them 
rise  until  so  light  they  will  float  on  the 
fat  when  placed  on  it.  Fry  in  hot  fat. 
I  raise  mine  over  night  and  fry  in  the 
morning.  This  is  a  long-tested  family 
recipe-  g.  k.  d. 


Peanut  Cookies. — Chop  one  pint  of  pea¬ 
nuts  finely;  rub  to  a  cream  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  shortening  and  one  cup  of 
sugar ;  add  two  large  spoons  full  of  milk, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  of  salt;  the  peanuts 
and  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Roll  out 
cut  in  desired  shapes,  bake  in  a  rather 
slow  oven. 
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Swift  &  Company’s  1918  profits 
shown  in  this  book 

Send  for  a  copy.  Contains  facts  and  figures  that  will  give  you  a 
better  understanding  of  the  conditions  that  govern  the  sale  of  your 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.  Write  for  your  copy  NOW — it  is  free 


Do  you  understand  clearly  the 
things  that  determine  the  prices 
paid  for  your  live  stock? 

Do  you  know  why  the  packers 
are  interested  in  stockyards? 

Do  you  know  how  the  packer’s 
dollar  is  disposed  of — how  much 
goes  to  you  for  your  live  stock, 
how  much  of  it  goes  for  actual  cost 
of  doing  business,  and  how  much 
is  left  the  packer  for  his  services? 

Do  you  want  to  know  the  real 
facts  about  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  investigation  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  industry? 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  live 
stock  and  meat  business.  It  oper¬ 
ates  under  conditions  of  intense 
competition  and,  like  every  other 


industry,  is  controlled  by  funda¬ 
mental  business  principles. 

Swift  &  Company’s  1919  Year 
Book  contains  many  pages  of  val¬ 
uable  information  along  the  lines 
of  the  foregoing  questions — facts 
and  figures  that  will  give  you  a 
clearer  understanding  of  market 
conditions  and  the  sale  of  your 
animals. 

It  presents  a  review  of  Swift  & 
Company’s  operations  during  1918, 
and  shows  that  the  profits  earned 
(about  2  k  cents  on  each  dollar  of 
meat  sales)  were  too  small  to  have 
any  noticeable  effect  on  live  stock 
and  meat  prices. 

Send  us  your  name  for  this  val¬ 
uable  book  now  — a  postal  will  do. 


Address 


Swift  &  Company 

4151  Packers  Avenue,  Union  Stockyards,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Established  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders 
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For  Stock  Owners 


What  is  Pratts  Animal  Regulator  ? 

Not  a  food.  A  general  conditioner  and  tonic  for  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  of  all  ages.  A  health  builder  and 
preserver. 

What  does  it  contain  ? 

Medicinal  herbs,  roots,  etc.  Natural  tonics,  appetizers, 
digestives,  blood-purifiers,  worm-expellers.  A  scientific,  per¬ 
fectly-balanced  combination  needed  by  working,  producing 
and  growing  animals. 

What  does  it  do  ? 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  improves  and  preserves  health  and, 
in  a  natural  Tvay,  increases  strength,  growth  and  production. 
Prevents  most  diseases.  Saves  feed  by  aiding  digestion. 
Makes  rich,  red  blood  and  improves  circulation.  Regulates 
the  bowels.  Expels  irritating  worms.  Makes  livestock  more 
profitable. 

Does  it  give  satisfaction  ? 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  The  user  to  be 
the  judge.  America’s  original  stock  tonic  and  conditioner, 
widely  used  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

How  is  it  used? 

Daily,  in  small  quantities,  mixed  with  the  feed.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  with  each  package. 

What  does  it  cost? 

The  price  is  low — large  packages  most  economical.  Pratts 
Animal  Regulator  actually  costs  nothing ,  since  increased  pro¬ 
duction  returns  the  investment  with  big  profits. 

Where  can  I  get  it  ? 

From  60,000  Pratt  dealers.  There  is  one  near  you. 
from  manufacturers  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you. 


Direct 


Can  I  learn  more  about  it  ? 

Yes!  Write  the  Pratt  Food  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
for  valuable  FREE  BOOK  on  profitable  man¬ 
agement  of  live  stock.  Mail  your  request 
today. 
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PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 
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SHEEP 

• 

•  • 

A.  H.  S.  A.  16643 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 

APPLY 

Oplur  Farm  -  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


One  Pair  Percheron  Mares 

half  sisters  well  matched;  coniine  8  years  old: 
weight,  3,200  lbs. :  sound  and  true.  One  of  the  best 
farm  teams  in  Western  New  York.  These  mares 
have  been  bred  to  a  1,900  11).  Pen-heron,  and  are 
guaranteed  to  be  in  foal.  First  check  of  $600  takes 
the  pair.  Will  deliver  them  a  reasonable  distance. 
Vernon  K.  Latter,  R.  D.  24.  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


Sheep  Prices  Reduced 

During  the  Month  of  Nov.  will  sell  high  class  range 
bred  yearling  ewes,  A  and  B  grades,  ®  16.50,  others 
at  #15.  Send  for  circular  or  come  and  see  these 

ewes.  INTERSTATE  LIVESTOCK  CO..  Inc.,  Selkirk.  N.  Y. 


Percheron  Stallion 

foaled  1908;  woight,  1,800.  Also  registered  Perehe- 
ron  mare,  in  foal;  weight,  1,600.  Both  black. 

D.  J.  PHILLIPS,  East  Greenbush.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

A  First-Class  Imported 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Horses 

lig  bone,  Kentucky,  Mammoth  jacks,  Percheron 
nares,  mules,  easy  riding  saddle  horses.  Liberty 
ionds  taken.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Phe  CookFarms,  -  Lexington,  Ky. 


'AV.U  Kentucky-Bred  Mammoth  Jack  4Jdsweii 

eveloned.  Low  jirice  for  Quick  sale.  Inquire 

XCELSIOR  DAIRY  AND  STOCK  FARM,  West  Warren,  Mass. 


Eft  Unnil  Ohnllanii  AND  LAllOER  lMINIES  all 
DU  neau  oncliano  ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
now  price  list,  THE  SHENANUD  PONT  FARMS.  Dept.  D,  Espyvilli,  P». 


MISCELLANEOUS  .* 

i - 

WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD  . 

Many  imported.  All  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Milk  records  kept.  Write  for  price  and  particulars 

on  Herd  Heading  Bulls.  WalnutGroveFarm.Washlngtonville.N.Y 


High  Grade  Cows 

Telephone  Connect 


IIOT.STF.INS,  GUERNSEYS,  JF.ItSEYS  in 
Carload  Lots  and  single  animals, 
ion.  O.  I..  K  A  KLINGER,  Mousey,  Ni.Y. 


SWISS  GOATS  S  oAi?!  $40  up 

None  milking  to  sell.  Only  letters  enclosing  stamp 
answered.  S.  J.  Sharpies,  R.  0  5.  Norristown.  Pa. 


DOCS 


Airedales  and  Collies 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON.  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

Handsome  Collie  Dog  Pups 

ami  SIB  each.  RKOOK8IDE  STOCK  FARMS,  Prospect,  Otiio 

AIRE0ALE  PUPPY.  Pedigreed;  Farm-raised,  robust,  cham¬ 
pionship  bred.  Telephone.  Maplewood  Farms,  Cheihirc,  Conn. 

SWINE  | 

TAMW0RfHRandTHAMPSHfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  YVestview  Stock  Farm 

i  \V  ii»*toii-KuU*m.  N.  C. 

Big  Western  Type  Poland-Ghina"itKG!’Duroc  Swine 

Offer  Bred  Sows,  Gil's,  Service  Boars  and  Pigs. 

FAIKHOPE  FARMS,  -  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Reg.  BigType  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  b>  Express. 
Write  for  prices  ami  let  me  tell  y<m  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL, 


Farnnlale,  Ohio 


“HAM  PSHIRES  "KFWgBJJ 

They  prow  over  a  pound  a  day  if  fed  iutel  i 
liirently.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bull*. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 

Box  R  Bird-In  Hand,  Pa.  $ 


Cliesliires  !ie  Q"ft 

for  home  use  or  local  trade.  Pigs  that  will  please. 
Morningside  type.  M0RNING3IDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa 

For  Sale  Excellent  Purebred  Red  Duroc  Boar 

18  mos. ;  19  cents  per  I",  up  station,  and  few  young 
Hogs  with  9-10  pigs,  2-3  wks.  old;  11  pigs  h2  yr.  All 
excellent  condition.  Sale  out.  For  the  Boar  It  is 
mother  was  paid  $400  by  Fairbanks  Stock  Farm 

at  New  Market,  V,  Fabock,  R.  0  Remington  N  J 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Red  Polled  Cattle  equaled  as  a  bedding  for  live  stock.  If 

Will  you  tell  me  something  about  the  >*<>«  will  address  a  request  to  the  director 
Red  Rolled  cattle  that  seem  to  be  popular  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  at  Ur- 
in  a  section  of  the  West?  R.  L.  P.  bana.  or  to  the  director  of  the  Experi- 

Milton,  Mass.  ment  Station  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  asking 

Within  certain  restricted  areas  of  the  tln^m  to  send  you  their  bulletin  on  ensiling 
West,  and  especially  of  the  Northwest,  corn  fodder,  you  will  receive  some  infer¬ 
tile  breed  of  cattle  known  as  the  Led  esting  information. 

Rolled  are  establishing  a  foothold,  it  be-  o.  It,  is  scarcely  possible  to  identify  the 
ing  argued  that  they  possess  dual-purpose  type  of  corn  you  refer  to  in  your  in¬ 
qualifications  entitling  them  to  compete  qUjry  with  the  meagre  information  sup- 
with  the  milking  Shorthorns.  In  England  pHocl.  A  variety  commonly  known  as 
there  are  certain  districts  where  this  Virginia  Ensilage  corn  has  a  very  long 
breed  is  almost  exclusively  patronized,  c]eoi>  kernel,  a  large  coarse  cumbersome 
but  the  breed  has  never  gained  a  very  Cob,  and  the  ears  themselves  are  rough 
persistent  following  in  this  country.  Crit-  and  bristly.  If  you  will  advise  whether 
icisms  have  been  made  suggesting  that  tliie  is  a  flint  or  dent  variety,  stating  the 
their  lack  of  proper  udder  development  color  and  other  characteristics,  we  will 


and  the  failure  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
females  to  make  persistent  milkers,  has 
limited  their  usefulness,  although  excep¬ 
tional  cases  are  presented  aptly  disput¬ 
ing  this  contention.  The  Red  Polled 
lacks  somewhat  the  scale  and  vigor  of  the 
popular  milking  Shorthorn.  They  do  not 
fleshen  up  as  easily  nor  as  thickly  as  do 
the  milking  Shorthorns,  and  the  average 
run  of  this  breed  do  not  begin  to  yield  as 
much  milk  as  the  popular  red.  white  and 
roan.  Of  course  they  are  hornless,  usu¬ 
ally  present  splendid  coats  and  are  gentle 
and  docile  in  disposition.  By  addressing 
the  secretary  of  the  association  at  Lake 
Park.  Minn.,  no  doubt  additional  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  their  claims  and  their 
achievements  will  be  received. 


Ration  for  Cows;  French-Canadian  Cattle 

1.  What  should  I  mix  with  equal  parts 
of  oats  and  barley  to  make  a  good  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  milch  cows?  1  hey  get 
clover  and  Timothy  hay  and  good  straw, 
all  thev  want :  salt  once  a  day.  2.  Are  you 
familiar  with  the  French  Canadian  cat¬ 
tle?  Would  it  be  all  right  to  cross  them 
with  grade  Holsteins?  J.  6.  S. 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 

1.  Equal  parts  of  oats,  barley  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  would  make  a  useful  ration 
for  milch  cows,  where  clover,  Timothy 
hay  and  oat  straw  are  available  as  rough- 
age.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  linseed  meal  or  gluten  meal 
could  be  substituted.  The  ration  would 
be  still  further  improved  by  the  addition 
of  equal  parts  of  buckwheat  middlings. 

2.  I  would  not.  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  breed  my  grade  Holstein  cows  to 
a  French  Canadian  bull.  There  is  abso- 

!  lately  nothing  to  be  gained  by  such  cross- 
!  breeding.  The  French  (  anadiau  cattle 
are  smaller,  and  are  developed  especially 
for  the  rigid  and  cold  climates  that  pre¬ 
vail  in  certain  sections  of  Canada.  They 
will  not  yield  anywhere  near  as  much 
milk  as  the  Holstein.  I  would  continue 
to  breed  my  Holstein*  cows  to  a  purebred 
Holstein  bull,  and  you  will  find  this  pro¬ 
cedure  more  satisfactory  and  more  profit¬ 
able.  The  French  Canadian  breed  of  cat¬ 
tle  resemble  the  Jersey  in  color,  although 
i  they  are  coarser  in  frame,  more  rugged 
in  constitution  and  less  attractive  in  ad¬ 
der  development.  There  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  production,  and  surely 
nothing  whatever  would  be  gained  by 
using  them  for  crossing  with  Holsteins. 


Corn  Fodder  in  Silo 

1.  Will  you  give  me  information  on  cut¬ 
ting  corn  fodder  into  a  silo?  How  does 
the  silage  compare  as  to  its  feeding  value 
to  growing  stock,  dry  cows  or  horses? 
Must  water  be  run  in  while  cutting?  2. 
Do  you  know  any  particular  variety  of 
corn  with  a  very  long  kernel,  a  thick  cob. 
and  very  rough  on  the  ear  before  shelled  ? 
I  am  trying  to  trace  this  kind  of  corn, 
but  do  not  know  the  name  of  it  and  have 
not  seen  it  for  a  long  time.  I  think  it 
takes  very  rich  soil.  R-  F-  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  There  is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  practice  of  cutting 
corn  fodder  and  storing  it  in  silos.  If 
the  material  is  dry  it  is  difficult  to  liitrod- 
duce  the  fermentation  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  material,  even  though  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  water  is  forced  through  the  blow 
pipe  into  the  silage  cutter.  If  I'  had  an 
abundance  of  corn  fodder  I  should  prefer 
at  this  season  of  the  year  to  shred  this 
material,  for  thus  prepared  it  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  roughage,  aud  the  residue  is  un- 


have  no  trouble  in  identifying  it  for  you. 


Potatoes  for  Brood  Sow 

Is  there  any  harm  in  feeding  a  breeding 
sow  boiled  potatoes  mixed  with  grain?  I 
have  on  hand  a  lot  of  potatoes  not  large 
enough  for  marketing,  and  am  feeding 
about  two  quarts  twice  a  day.  j.  A. 

New  York. 

You  will  experience  no  bad  results  from 
feeding  boiled  potatoes  to  sows  in  pig, 
provided  you  take  care  to  drain  the  boiled 
mass  carefully,  and  to  mix  fully  50  per 
cent  of  grain  with  the  pulped  potatoes. 
A  little  salt  sprinkled  over  the  potatoes 
also  has  its  virtues,  but  be  very  careful 
not  to  use  more  than  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  for  each  50  lbs.  of  mashed  pulp.  If 
you  have  cornmeal  and  ground  oats,  they 
will  best  serve  as  a  grain  mixture.  Po¬ 
tatoes  do  not  .contain  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  dry  matter  and  are  useful 
largely  in  rations  for  pigs  as  an  appe- 
tilizer  and  source  of  satisfying  bulk.  They 
are  much  better  suited  in  feeding  old 
sows  than  for  young  pigs. 


Growing  Ration  for  Heifer 

I  purchased  a  registered  Holstein 
heifer  from  a  man  in  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
This  man  is  an  advertiser  in  your  paper. 

I  received  her  about  the  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1918.  She  was  a  fine  built  heifer, 
but  the  next  day  I  noticed  she  licked 
herself  considerably.  I  investigated  and 
found  she  was  very  lousy.  I  cleaned  the 
lice  up  in  about  a  week’s  time.  I  did 
not  mention  tins  to  the  dealer,  as  he  sent 
me  papers  and  was  very  prompt  in  every 
way.  Probably  he  did  not  know  it. 
What,  do  you  think  about  it?  This  heifer 
is  six  months  old  and  weight  325  pounds. 
How  do  you  think  the  weight  is  to  the 
age?  She  has  made  a  big  improvement 
from  what  she  was  when  I  received  her. 

I  feed  the  following  feed:  Bran,  50  lbs.; 
cornmeal.  25  lbs.;  middlings.  25  lbs.  Of 
this  I  feed  four  lbs.  daily.  Hay.  eight  lbs. 
of  the  following:  Mixed,  Alfalfa,  oat 
hay.  cow-pea  hay.  She  has  it  very  good 
appetite.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  good 
feed?  If  not,  how  could  I  improve  it? 

Delaware.  g.  d.  s. 

A  Holstein  heifer  six  months  old  that 
weighs  around  325  pounds  is  only  fairly 
well  grown.  A  safe  rule  to  apply  as  far 
as  weight  for  age  is  concerned  is  to  in¬ 
sist  that  an  animal  reach  at  least  half 
of  its  mature  weight  when  it  is  a  year 
old.  In  other  words,  if  this  Holstein 
heifer  weighs  650  pounds  when  she  is 
a  year  old  it  is  probable  that  she  is 
building  the  frame  and  developing  the 
conformation  that  will  enable  her  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  mature  weight  of  1.300  pounds. 

The  same  rule  holds  true  of  draft 
horses.  If  a  colt  a  year  old  weighs  800 
pounds  it  is  believed  that  if  well  grown 
and  mature  lie  will  weigh  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  1.600  pounds  at  full  age.  Of 
course  you  will  realize  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  limiting  factors  that  modify  this 
determination,  but  it  is  a  fairly  good 
basis  to  work  from. 

The  addition  of  oats  to  your  ration 
would  be  advantageous,  and  rather  than 
fet'd  as  much  bran  as  you  have  indicated 
I  would  use  equal  parts  of  cornmeal, 
ground  oats  and  wheat  bran,  to  which 
10  per  cent  of  oilmeal  was  added.  I 
would  not  use  any  middlings  with  the 
bran,  but  if  I  had  the  middlings  and  did 
not  have  the  bran.  I  would  substitute 
one  for  the  other.  Brown  middlings  now¬ 
adays  are  nothing  but  ground  bran  and 
are  a  very  expensive  source  of  feed.  Four 
or  five  pounds  of  this  mixture  with  eight 
pounds  of  mixed  bay  that  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  ought  to  grow  a  heifer  very  nicely. 

It  is  probable  that  the  seller  of  this 
heifer  did  not  appreciate  that  sin*  was 
infested  with  lice,  but  since  you  were 
able  to  control  them  promptly  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  damage  will  result.  I 
would  watch  Iter  closely,  however,  and 
treat  her  again  in  10  days  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  pests  have  been 
evacuated. 
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BERKSHIRES 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Berkshire  Record,  just  is¬ 
sued,  we  recorded  more  Berkshires  bred  and  sold 
than  any  othei  two  breeders  or- firms  of  breeders  in 
the  United  Sta‘es.  This  record  has  continued  for 
fifteen  years  and  exists  onb  because  we  sell  Berk- 
shires  that  make  good  w.  i  bring  our  customers 
back  year  after  year.  We  ride  no  hobbies  but  breed 
Berkshires  that  are  real  hogs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Public  Sale  of  50  Head 

on  Feb.  22nd,  1919 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

At  loud  this  sale  if  outlie  market  for  the  very 
best  and  biggest  hogs  the  breed  produces. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whilguem  Farm.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


ALB  AM  ON  T 


Registered  Berkshires 

We  offer  extra  fine  spring  and  summer  pigs,  both 
sexes,  at  very  attractive  prices.  These  are  mostly  by 
Albamont  Duke,  an  outstanding'  son  of  Successors 
Double  208932.  and  out  of  daughters  of  Successors 
Duke  10th,  a  great  prize-winning  son  of  Lord  l'rc- 
miera  Successor  161600.  Write  for  price  list  and  pedi- 
grees.  We  offer  the  1917  first  prize  International 
.Shropshire  ram  at  an  attractive  price. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  SI.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  l>ip.  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  hacks  and  K  X  T  It  A  II  K  A  V  V  II  A  M  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  hoars,  brood  sows  and  pigs. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  F*rm,  Webster,  Mass. 


Quality  Berkshires 

Large  typey  Sows  bred  for  Spring  farrow 
to  C.  Longfellow  Rival— the  best  bred  Berk¬ 
shire  boar  living  today,  and  Thornliebank’s 
Kival— our  great  Rival's  Champion  sire. 

THORNLIEBANK  FARMS,  GLEN  SPEY,  SULL.  CO.,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

Service  Boars,  20  Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for 
early  spring  farrow.  Open  gilts.  Pigs  all  ages, 
both  sexes.  \\  rit  e  for  list  or  come  and  see  them. 


H.  GRIMSHAW, 


North  East.  Pa. 


Stone’s  Berkshires 

We  offer  twenty  sows,  bred  to  sons  of  ‘•Epochal” 
and  ••Superior"  for  Spring  farrowing.  Also  Summer 
boars  for  service  and  a  tine  bunch  of  August  and 
September  pigs— either  sex— at  attractive  price* 
RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumanshurg,  N.  V. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  Gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters  that  I 
am  offering  are  bred  to  high  class  hoars. 
Send  for  price  and  historic  pedigrees. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

We  have  some  excellent  bred  sows  due  in  March 
ami  April.  Other  young  stock  all  sold.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

hoc  1ST  LODGE  F*  KM,  G.  W.  Kuchler,  La  Grange. llle,  X.  Y. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  pigs— both  sexes.  Good  Broeding.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Taking  orders  for  Spring  pigs.  Kpoelnd  strain. 

MlDlkLKBItOOk  FA  KM,  AUenhurat,  X.  J. 

Berkshires  at  Wiant  Farms 

saint  Michaels,  Mil..  Aug.  10, 1916.  “  The  pies  are  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  more  than  you  charged.  They  were  way  be¬ 
yond  my  expectations.”  J.  Wallace  Bush.  Stock  shipped 
on  approval,  C.  O.  D.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Pa. 

Berkshire  Opportunity  J®  “5  IS 

boar.  Selected  to  found  herd.  Registered.  Trans¬ 
ferred.  Gomi  reason  for  selling.  Special  price  on  lot. 

A.  F.  EDWARDS,  R,  D.  3.  Ariel,  Pa. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES.  Masterpiece  and  Baron  Mayhell 
breeding.  Large  husky,  spring  boars.  Herd  headers. 
Bred  gilts.  Fall  pigs.  No  kin.  Best  of  qualitv.  Cholera 
immuned.  Bargains.  BROOKSIDE  STOCK  FARMS.  Project,  Ohio 

Berkshire  Sows  fa” 

REESE  MELOY, 


pigs.  Best  of  b  r  e  e  d  i  n  g. 

West  Alexander,  l’a. 


DOGS 


Airedale  Pups  fkkdwood,  ifJnieiMn,  o®un. 

For  Sale— Farm-raised  Airedales 

pups,  810— 81  2. 50.  K.  X.  NEWTON,  W.  Brottleboro.  Vcrmoni 

i  Practical  | 
!•  Live  Stock  Books  :• 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  § 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— Henry  .  $2.50 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS- 

Stocking . 2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— Mayo  .  1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 

Day . 1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

Harper . 1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING-Van  Slyke  .  1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING— Publow 
MILK  TESTING — Publow  and  Troy 


I 


*. 

% 

I 
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JERSEYS 


JSBSEYS 


Z/fie  PROFIT  BREED 

WHY  waste  feed  on  tows  that  pkim 
,  tHefr  own  milk  7  Jersey  s  produce 


II  1  ’  I  «  prUllUCH 

the  hlRrhest  percentage  of  butter  fa  a\ 
the  lowest  feed  cost.  The  man  with 
one  Jersey  la  never  satisfied  until  he 
has  a  herd.  Writ©  to  Breeders  for 
pedj&reeaand  prices.  _  Let  ua  send  you 


^  v  anti  prices.  Let  ua  si 

Profitable  facta  about  the  Jersey. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

330  West  23rd  St.  New  York  City 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Grandsons  of 


FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

U  5012  HC  Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Sophie  Tormentor  Jerseys 

Lead  (he  World  for  production  al  the  pail. 

Tf  you  want  to  breed  Jerseys  with  size,  type  produc¬ 
tion  and  prepotency,  write  us  for  literature,  and 
description  of  a.  Hood  Farm  Sophie  Tormentor  bull, 
who  has  the  prepotency  to  increase  the  size,  improve 
the  type  and  add  to  the  milk  and  butter  qualities 
or  your  herd.  For  prices,  etc. 

HOOD  FARM,  •  Lowell,  Mass. 


“THE  HERMITAGE,”  near  Centreville,  Maryland 

pure  irncryc  for 

BRED  JEiKdfild  SALE 

Rich  in  blood  of  Raleighs.  Eminents,  Golden  Lads, 
Flying  Fox.  Mohican,  and  Noble  Oaklands. 

SUSAN  WILLIAMS,  Owner  _ EDW.  A.  NELKER.  Herdsman 

For  Sale-2  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers  and  One  Bull  Calf 

_ part  of  them  from  tested  sires  and  dams. 

GLO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N,  Y. 


(Registered.)  Tuberculin 
J  "'red  by  Son  of 


ForSaley^JerseyBull^stidf^f 

Chumpion  Imported  Oxford’s  You'll  Do.  Dam  (Import¬ 
ed)  of  best  of  Island  Breeding,  Noble  of  Oaklands,  etc. 
Bargain.  Dr.  SOUTHEY,  Box757,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  DUROC  -  JERSEYS 

A  quality  herd  estab¬ 
lished  to  till  the  needs 
of  most  critical  buyers. 

Send  for  descriptive 
prices  and  catalog. 

Write  for  our 

VALUABLE  BOOK 

on  hog  management 
"The  Red  Hoc"  Postage  prepaid, 25c. 

Life  Immune  Fall  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs,  capable  of  Regis¬ 
tration.  $20.  Also:  Registered  Bred  Sows  and 
Service  Boars  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

ENFIELD  FARMS,  Enfield,  Conn. 

Auction  Sale  ol 

Grand  Champion  Stock 
Reg.  Duroc- Jersey  Hogs 

Finest  Blood  in  America. 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

Washington’*  Birthday.  Feb.  22,  1919,  12.30  P.  M. 

to  be  held  on  the  farm. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc.,  Somerville.  N.  J. 

35  miles  west  N.  Y.  City  on  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 

Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

Pork  is  24r  but  we  offer  breeders  of  the  best  blood  lines 
selected  and  well-fed,  on  a  basis  <  f  80c.  Order  a  sow  ,.f 
the  chief  Invincible  line  and  she  will  grow  to  a  WHALE 
KIMII  KHOOk  IH'KOOJERSF.Y  ASS  N,  Box  111  kinderhook. N.Y. 

niirnr-ilfircPVQ  3  Spring  Boars.  $50  each.  October 

uuroc-uerseys  Bo;ir  Plgs  $15  while  they  last 

Spring  Gilts(Bred).  2choiee  Sows2  yrs.  old  in  Mar. 
$135  each.  All  registered. F.  B.  Crawford,  North  East,  Pa. 


X.  C/S  of  the  Big  Type 

Bred  Gilts  and  2  to  3  mos.-old  pigs,  sired  by  1,000-lb. 
Grand  Champion  boars.  Registered  and  Guaran¬ 


teed  right. 


E.  CASSKL,  Hersliey,  Penua, 


(PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.  D.) 

100  O.  I.  C.  aud  Large  Yorkshire  Cross.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  <S9  each. 
50  shoats,  12  week*  old,  815  each.  Kxtra  Large 
boned  Strechy  Huskies,  from  Large,  Growthy  stock. 

D.  Reeves,  -  Lexingrton.  Mass. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Boars 

We  have  for  sale  a  few  choice  hoars  of  Aug.  farrow. 
They  are  good  ones  and  are  priced  to  sell.  Write  for 
pedigree  aud  price.  BRAMBLETYE  FARM,  Setauket,  L  I. 

Reg.  Ohester'\7trhites 

Service  Boars.  Bred  gilts  ami  August  pigs. 

A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  -  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

Dart  DI  ID July  open  gilts  and  Sep- 
Lx.  [ember  sow  pigs.  Bred 

right,  grown  right.  LAtTHF.XCt:  HOWaKD,  Kiuderhook,  N.Y. 

SunnysideDurocs?KKnsPRINGGILTS,‘ud8ER' 


September  Litters. 


VICK  BOARS.  Fall  pigsof  our 

JaS.  I  tun  i  I. S  LY  N  lv,  Kiuderhook,  N.Y. 


Rairfl  I  P  JBPU/  Din-o  soon  ready  to  ship.  Also 
nBg.  U.I.U.uu.n.  rigs  Older  Stock.  Satisfaction  and 
sale  delivery  guaranteed.  JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN,  Troj.  Brad.  Co.,  I*i 


c 


SHEEP 


rOR  SALE— Six  registered  Shropshire  Ewes  and  four  Ewe 
Lambs  for,  $350.  Stevens  Bros.,  Wilson,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


PERCHERON  STALLION 


Imported  Godis- 
son  71991  (102735). 
Winner  in  France  and'America.  including  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Iut’l  and  many  state  fairs  ami  ready  to  repeat. 
Dapple  coal  black:  weight. |2,050;  twelve  inch  bone;  sure 
breeder.  Harness,  Saddlejand  pasture  broke.  Kind  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  age,  12.  Priced  to  sell.  CLARENCE  STOWE,  R.  4.  Jcllerxm,  Ohio 

For  Sale-Team  of  Dapple  Grey  Colts  Thord 

OUghly  broke.  Weight  2,800.  J.  H.  SmTtLGrratNot.lt.  X.J. 


HOLSTEINS 


3 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BILLS 

One  calf  four  months  old.  more  black  than 
while.  His  dam  only  recently  tested  17.75  lbs. 
butter  at  2 !£  years  age.  His  sire  is  a  good  son 
of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra,  the  $50,000 
bull.  This  calf  is  in  perfect  health  and  in  fine 
condition  and  promises  to  make  a  very  valuable 
animal.  My  price  is  $75. 

Another  bull  calf  two  months  old,  more  'white 
than  black,  from  a  15-lb.  two-year-olcT  cow  and 
the  same  sire  as  calf  above.  This  calf  Is  excep¬ 
tionally  large  for  his  age  and  is  in  a  fine  thrifty 
condition.  I  will  take  $60  for  this  one. 

Another  114-year-old  bull  from  an  untested 
now  that  goes  in  the  tests  next  Fall  and  will  go 
good.  His  sire.  Butter  Boy  Artis  Clothilde  4th, 
has  14  A.  B.  O.  daughters,  some  going  34  lbs. 
of  butter  in  seven  days.  Here  is  a  good,  cheap 
bull  for  some  farmer  who  wants  to  grade  up  his 
herd.  My  price  is  $100. 

B.  F.  MILLER  ....  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Fresh  Cows  “te  For  Sale 

1  00  Fresh  cows,  milking  40  to  50  lbs.  per  day.  J  00 
Cows  due  to  calve  November  and  December.  They 
are  large  and  in  good  condition.  Will  please  the  man 
that  wants  extra  good  cows.  1  50  Grade  heifers,  an 
extra  good  bunch.  50  of  them  are  due  to  calve  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  balance  from  January  on  to 
spring.  60  Registered  heifers,  all  ages,  marked  fln>> 
and  carry  a  lot  of  good  breeding,  part  of  them  due  to 
calve  in  December  and  January.  20  Good  registered 
bulls,  all  ages. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

Dept.  *’  R  203-205  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  CORTLAND.  N.Y. 

Bell  Phone  534. 


Yearling  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

I  have  for  sale  a  bull  born  Nov.  1, 1917,  that  Is  a  first-class 
individual,  well  grown,  straight,  and  readv  for  immedi¬ 
ate  service.  Sire— King  Pontiac  HiUdale,  a  29.9-lh  son  of 
King  of  tiie  Pontiacs,  that  lias  24  A.  R.  O.  daughters.  S 
having  records  from  20  to  27-lb.  at  2  and  3  years.  Dam— 
West  side  Madge  Korndyke,  16.7  lb.  butter  and  362-lb. 
milk  at  32-mo.  of  age.  Freshening  last  month  at  \  h  yrs.. 
she  gave  601.3  lb.  milk  in  7  days  at  2  milkings.  Her  dam 
is  a  27-lb.  daughter  of  a  20-lb.  cow  and  her  sire  is  a  37- lb. 
bull.  If  interested,  write  for  pedigree  and  photo.  Price, 
$200  F.  O.  B.  Sherburne.  Papers  furnished. 

JOHN  M.  HOW  A  HD,  •  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

30  registered  heifers,  bred. 
25  registered  heifers. not  bred. 
25  registered  cows,  fresh  and 
springer.  20  registered  bulls. 
30  high  grade,  fresh  and 
springers.  20  stripper  cows, 
5-2-year-olds,  at  farmer's 
prices.  X  Holstein  heifer 
calves.  $20  to  $25  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  in  lots  of  5.  Coma 
at  once.  We  are  overstocked. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N  Y. 


KING  SEGIS  °2ilT 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  in  December.  His 
sire  is  by  a  son  of  the  famous  $50,000  bull, 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA 

who  combines  in  the  closest  degree  the  blood 
of  the  four  greatest  bulls  in  the  world.  His 
dam  is  by  a  grandson  of  King  Segis.  This  bull  is 
being  sold  for  one-half  tne  value.  Price,  575 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  15w0^To^ IKT 

Registered  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  Calves  $ 7 5 

>*50,000  IT  Ik  K  E  D  I  \  O.  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Keg,  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  tp  print.  122-acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  II.  lUVEMtrKGtl,  Prop, _ Stock  bridge.  N.  Y 

A  Classy  Reg.  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calf 

4  weeks  old:  sired  by  Spring  Brook  King  Pontiac 
176570.  GEO.  E.  DIETZ,  Zelienople.  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

Wanted— A  Young  Registered  Holstein  Bull 

®f  white;  ready  for  service.  Xo  fancy  prices. 
Address  1'.  tVElDEAIA,  W estover,  Maryland 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

Apple  Korndyke  8th,  at  farmers'  prices.  Writo  to¬ 
day.  Thomas  H.  Mettler,  East  Millstone,  X.  J. 

30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  wriJfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Ciuttenanao .  N.Y 

Wanted 


—6  TO  JO  HOLST  KIN  COWS.  Give  full 
description.  t’OKW  IN,  96  Brand  St,  New  York  City 


AYRSHIRES 


ADMINISTRATOR’S  SALE 

OF  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

The  dairy  of  the  lat.e  TV.  G.  Tucker,  of 
Andover.  N.  Y.,  consisting  of  twenty-one  milch 
cows,  bull  four  years  old,  two  yearling  bulls, 
seven  heifers,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  to 
the  highest  bidder,  at  the  Elm  Valley  Stock 
Farm,  live  and  one-half  miles  from  Andover. 
X.  Y.,  and  seven  miles  from  Wellsville,  X.  Y.. 
on  the  Erie  Railroad,  on  the  20th  day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  1019,  at  one  o’clock.  P.  M.  All  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  To  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
dosing  an  estate.  All  animals  are  tuberculin 
tested.  M.  E.  TUCKER.  Admr. 


ANIMALS 


of  both  sexes 

FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  light.  $75  and  up.  Top-noteh 
breeding;  every  tiling  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23.51S  lbs.  Mi^k.  1.069  lbs.  Rutter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18,276  lbs.  Milk.  860  lbs.  Rutter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows  ^  $100 
each.  Females,  $200  each  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  ami  tell  us  vour  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM.  -  Narberth.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

Ten  Choice  Young  Registered  Ayrshire  Cows 

AN'I)  ONE  FINE  1IEKD  HULL.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  to  J  J  CANFIELD  R.  R  3.  Friendship,  N  T. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARM 

Do  not  delay  to  write  us  for  prices 
and  particulars  of  the  few  May 
Rose  bull  calves  we  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale,  ages  from  one  to  eight 
months.  They  are  a  fine  lot  and 
are  sired  by  PENCOYD’S  GOLDEN 
SECRET  16550.  Write  for  prices 
and  get  the  kind  of  an  individual 
that  will  produce  a  real  dairy  cow. 

Address:  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Supt. 

Williamstown,  Mas*. 


EDGERT0N  FARM 


Upr(i  Under  Government  Health  Supervision 
1 1  c  l  u  lo  ( tested  for  production  in  the  A.  R. 

Langwater  Recluse  31327 

Sire  of  the  noted  Langwater  Fashion  236*0.  who 
sired  J-angwater  Phyllis  70607.  the  leading  Guern¬ 
sey  Twoyear-Old  and  other  noted  ones 

IS  OUR  HERD  SIRE 

Our  Guernsey  Females  represent 

Some  best  American  and  Island  blood.  Also  have 
Adv.  Registry  records. 

Specially  Choice  Yeung  Bulla  and  Stack  el  Reetoneble  Prices 

Address:  EDGERT0N  FARM,  Bennington,  N.  H. 


Get  Guernseys 

$90.  more  per  head  for  16  grade  Guernsey  cows, 
sired  by  a  purebred  Guernsey  bull,  than  for  each 
of  8  cows  of  unknown  breeding  was  paid  at  a 
recent  sale  in  Maryland.  A  purebred  Guernsey 
bull  can  likewise  increase  the  value  as  well  as  the 
production  of  your  herd.  Write  for  our  free 
booklet,  "The  Grade  Guernsey." 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Bo*  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Chilmark  Farm  Guernseys 

An  exceptionally  fine  seven  months  old 
Bull  Calf  for  sale.  Good  every  way.  Bred 
for  steady  production.  Write  for  full 
information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt ,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


“Triple  Oaks”  Guernseys 

PERRY.  NEW  YORK 

We  offer  for  sale  two  cows,  two  two-year-old  heifers 
three  heifers  coming  tVo,  ail  to  freshen  this  sprin- 
Sired  by  Imp.  Conqueror  of  Edgewater.  His  dam 
produced  9,707  lbs.  milk,  526  lbs.  fat.  Class  C.  All 
med  to  Reservation  Chesterfield,  a  grandson  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra.  His  dam’s  record,  11,247  milk,  6u*  lbs.  fat. 
Class  B.  A  few-  bull  calves  of  above  breeding  for 
sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  particulars. 

L  EWIS  A.  TO  AN,  1 1  0  Eddy  SI.,  ITHACA.  N.Y. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys :: 

We  are  offering  registered  Guernsey 
bull  old  enough  for  service.  Dam  miiked 
over  40j>ounds  with  first  cal f,  grand-dam 
will  finish  with  over  600  of  fat.  Tuber¬ 
culin  tested  by  the  U.  8.  B.  A.  I.  First 
check  for  $200.00  buys  him.  beautiful 
individual. 

TV.  S.  KERR.  Mgr.,  Cohasset,  Mas*. 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offei-s  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A .  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston.  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS  WellGrown 


Young  Bulls 


of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  righl 
in  every  way.  The  dams  miik  from  40  to  55  lbs 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  uj 
yonr  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Writ! 
for  prices  and  pedigrees,  ono  W.  POST,  Ensenon,  N.  Y 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

From  A.  R.  daughters  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene.  Malin- 
da  Gleuwood,  aud  Gov.  of  Stanford.  Prices  right. 


WEBB  FARMS, 


Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Imported  Elmpines  Sapphire 

dropped  April  13.  1916.  for  sale.  Price,  $325.  She 
is  due  to  freshen  on  March  8.  We  will  sell  Guern¬ 
sey  hull,  Waldorf  Rival,  dropped  March  11,  191S,  for 
$150.  He  is  sired  by  an  imported  A.  R.  bull  and 
his  dam  now  on  yearly  test  at  10  years  old  will 
make  over  12,000  lbs.  milk.  Write  for  description  to 
Waldorf  Farms,  North  Chatham.  N.Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLSSS^Sft./iS 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM.  Smithtowu.  N.Y 

5M  ThreoGuarnoay  Bulls 

plication.  SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARM,  Riegelsville,  Penns. 
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on  t|ou?  arm 

Even  if  you  could,  it  would  not  make  you 
turn  at  a  certain  speed  every  time  you  used 
a  separator.  Own  a  separator  that  you  do 
not  have  to  coddle  by  turning;  at  a  fixed 
speed  or  by  using  speedometers  and  other 
contraptions.  Do  the  sensible,  practical 
thing  and  buy  a  Sharpies. 

SHARPLES 

^  SUCTION— FEED  n 

Cream  separator 

44  Skims  dean  at  any  speed 94 

American  ingenuity  has  perfected 
a  principle  in  the  Sharpies  that 
enables  you  to  turn  the  handle 
fast,  slow  or  “as  you  like  it.” 

You  can  loaf  along,  or  speed  it  up 
— and  you  do  not  lose  a  cent’s 
worth  of  butterfat  nor  change  the 
thickness  of  your  cream.  From 
a  straight,  money-making  stand¬ 
point  alone, the  Sharpies  is  the  only 
separator  you  can  afford  to  buy. 

Your  nearest  Sharpies  dealer 
will  tell  you  the  rest  of  the 
Sharpies  story  or  send  for  our 
catalog  and  Sharpies  Book  of 
Old  Songs ,  addressing  Dept.  12 


**  There  are  no  eabttitutee  for  Sair?  food* ' ' 

S  THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Cow  with  Warts;  Dairy  Ration 

1.  I  have  a  nice  Jersey  cow  with  warts 
on  teats,  which  trouble  somewhat  in  milk¬ 
ing.  What  would  you  suggest?  2.  I  have 
seven  cows,  Jerseys  and  Ilolsteins,  which 
1  am  feeding  the  following  ration:  They 
have  clover  hay  only  for  roughage.  I  mix 
two  bags  bran,  two  cottonseed  (ou  per 
cent),  one  gluten,  one  oilmen!,  nnci  give 
out-  quart  grain  to  each  1^2  to  two  quarts 
milk.  I  sell  whole  milk  and  care  more 
for  quantity  than  quality.  W  ould  you 
suggest  a  ration  for  me !  F.  L.  u. 

Hartland,  Me. 

1.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  remove 
warts  from  the  teat  of  a  cow  during  her 
lactation  period.  If  the  organ  is  sore, 
however,  the  condition  is  often  improved 
by  rubbing  vaseline  on  the  hands  previous 
to  milking.  The  daubing  of  a  little  vase¬ 
line  on  the  udder  after  the  milk  has  been 
drawn  is  not  satisfactory,  and  if  you  do 
not  use  too  much  on  the  hands  no  annoy¬ 
ance  will  be  encountered.  When  the  cow 

I  goes  ury  l  would  clip  off  the  warts  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  searing  over  the  wound 
with  caustic  potash  and  rub  tlie  teat 
daily  with  carbolized  vaseline.  The 
chances  are,  if  the  warts  are  simple,  that 
this  treatment  will  be  satisfactory  and 
the  cow  will  have  a  sound  udder  when  she 
freshens  again.  If  the  warts  are  com¬ 
pound  it  will  he  necessary  to  consult  a 
veterinary,  who  can  remove  them  with  a 
simple  operation. 

2.  Concerning  your  ration,  1  assume 
that  you  do  not  have  any  silage  aud  that 
you  are  feeding  only  clover  hay,  wheat 
bran,  cottonseed  meal,  gluten  and  oilmeal. 
This  mixture  lacks  carbohydrates,  or  what 
we  commonly  call  energizing  foods.  I 
would  add  at  least  40  per  cent  of  either 
cornmeal,  hominy  meal  or  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  to  this  ration.  I  would  feed  oue 
pound  of  this  mixture  for  each  three  or 
four  pounds  of  milk  produced,  increasing 
the  amount  of  grain,  perhaps,  as  the 
amount  of  milk  increases,  but  never  sta¬ 
bilizing  the  ration  unless  I  was  sure  that 
I  was  getting  enough  additional  milk  to 
pay  for  the  maximum  food  supplied.  You 
cannot  regulate  the  quality  of  milk,  that 
is.  the  amount  of  butter  fat  it  contains, 
by  any  modification  in  your  grain  ration. 
A  cow  in  high  condition  is  naturally  in 
better  physical  condition  and  oftentimes 
her  percentage  of  butter  fat  will  run 
higher  than  if  she  was  thin  in  flesh  and 
improperly  nourished,  during  the  same 
stage  of  her  lactation  period.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  quality  milk  depends  upon  in¬ 
heritance  and  breed,  and  not  upon  the 
food  fed.  The  Tation  I  would  suggest,  as¬ 
suming  that  your  cows  are  Jerseys,  would 
be  as  follows : 

500  lbs.  hominy  or  cornmeal 

200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal 

100  lbs.  gluten  meal 

100  lbs.  bran  or  buckwheat  middlings 
50  lbs.  oilmeal. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  could  replace  50  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal  in  case  it  could  be  purchased  for 
about  .$40  per  ton. 


ture  per  day.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
100  lbs.  of  oilmeal  that  you  have  on  hand 
be  witlield  ”util  the  latter  part  of  March, 
at  which  time  I  would  add  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  oilmeal  to  the  ration.  The 
horses  should  be  given  a  bran  mash  once 
a  week,  which  consists  of  taking  3  lbs.  or 
4  lbs.  of  bran,  adding  a  little  salt,  and 
pouring  over  this  mixture  some  boiling 
water,  letting  it  cool  down  until  one  can 
bear  his  hand  in  it  with  safety,  and  then 
giving  it  to  the  horses  in  the  form  of  a 
thick  slop.  It  is  not  good  judgment  to 
keep  work  horses  nigh  in  flesh  during  the 
Winter  months.  It  is  much  more  desir¬ 
able  to  increase  their  feed  as  their  work 
begins  in  the  Spring  and  permit  them  t<> 
gain  in  weight  while  working,  rather  than 

to  put  on  loose,  soft  flesh  when  they  are 
idle. 

The  barley  should  be  ground  or  soaked, 
but  the  corn  can  be  fed  on  the  ear,  and 
whole  oats  are  quite  as  serviceable  for 
horses  of  this  age  as  they  would  he  if  they 
were  ground  or  crushed.  I  would  not  give 
them  hay  more  than  once  a  day,  and  this 
in  limited  quantities,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  distressing  to  an  idle  horse  than  to 
permit  him  to  eat  all  of  the  hay  that  he 
will  consume,  aud  as  a  result  harbor  in¬ 
digestion  and  discomfort.  Feed  the  bulk 
of  the  hay  at  night  and  insist  that  they 
eat  generously  of  the  corn  fodder  during 
the  day. 


Caring  for  250  Sheep 

Would  you  give  me  information  about 
the  general  care  of  a  flock  of  250  sheep? 
They  are  the  result  of  a  man  who  wishes 
to  jump  into  the  sheep  business  at  once, 
as  part  of  them  were  bought  at  Brighton, 
and  there  are  all  kinds  of  diseases  I  judge. 

I  have  had  several  die  and  their  intestines 
are  covered  with  the  small  tumors  indieat¬ 
ing  nodular  disease;  some  are  coughing, 
a  kind  of  gagging  cough,  aud  they,  I  dis¬ 
covered,  besides  the  tumors,  had  their 
windpipes  full  of  threadlike  worms. 
These  sheep  are  not  old.  as  some  that 
have  these  symptoms  are  last  Summer 
lambs.  We  feed  good  hay.  but  mostly 
Timothy,  and  are  commencing  to  grain 
lightly.  I  have  been  a  farmer  most  of 
my  life,  hut  do  not  know  much  about 
sheep.  h.  r.  F. 

New  Hampshire. 

Nodular  disease  in  sheep  is  very  much 
like  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  hacking  cough,  accompanied 
by  diarrhtea.  The  afflicted  sheep  is  ema¬ 
ciated  and  hunched  in  appearance,  and 
while  it  is  impossible  to  diagnose  the  dis¬ 
ease  with  certainty  without  killing  the 
animal,  the  fact  that  you  found  nodules  or 
small  tumors  in  the  stomach  is  a  good  in¬ 
dication  of  nodular  disease.  The  disease 
is  caused  by  a  parasite,  and  obviously  no 
treatment  can  be  given  which  would  affect 
the  worm  when  protected  by  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  intestinal  walls.  It  will  lx* 
necessary  to  feed  your  sheep  in  a  dry  lot, 
and  the  mature  animals  suffering  from 
this  disease  cannot  be  safely  pastured  or 
they  will  spread  the  disease  very  prompt¬ 
ly.  If  the  lambs  resulting  from  this  fleck 
are  kept  in  a  dry  lot  it  is  possible  to  de- 
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Sharpie •  Milker— the  ONLY  Milker  with  a  Squeeze 
Chicago  Sen  Francisco 


Toronto 


DC-81 


FREE 


96  Pa<je 
Bargain 
Fertce 


I  If  you  want  to  get  the  best  price  and  the 
best  fence  for  the  money  you  ever  bought, 
send  today  for  my  Big  Free  Fence  Book.  It 
will  be  a  revelation  to  you  both  as  to  Prices 
1  quote  and  the  high  quality  of  the  fence  I  U 
I  Bell  yon.  Don’t  put  it  off.  Get  a  pen  or  pencil  and  write  for 
I  it  now.  See  for  yourself  how  I 

Will  Save  You  a  Lot  of  Money 

every  purposes. 

My  Prices  Lowest- My  Quality  Highest 

Catalog  shows  Farm  Gates.  Self-Misin.gr  ' Gates.  Dawn  Fence. 

_  rot-k  wim _ ail  bed  rock  prices  which  ore  to  4U/o  low~- 

than  others  and  FREIGHT  PREPAID.  Get  this  money  ssving  book  and  Bamjto 
to  test.  Send  for  it  today.  ft.. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.*  Dept.  659  .  Cleveland,  0 


> 


Feeding  Farm  Team 

Wlmt  shall  I  feed  my  team  (a  span  of 
mares,  five  and  six  years,  weight  1.000 
lbs  ?)  I  have  more  than  I  can  use  of 
corn,  oats,  barley,  Timothy  hay,  a  fairly 
good  hay  of  Timothy,  Red-top  and  other 
wild  glasses,  and  corn  fodder.  No  work 
except  a  little  driving  for  them  to  do  till 
Spring.  I  would  like  to  use  all  the  corn 
fodder  I  can  consistent  with  the  health 
of  team.  I  have  100  lbs.  oil  meal  and  will 
get  more.  \\  hat  quantity  of  oil  meal 
should  be  fed  ?  #  c-  E* 

Coldwater,  Mich. 

A  team  of  draft  horses  weighing  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  lbs.  apiece  and  doing 
irregular  work  during  the  Winter  months 
can  be  wintered  very  economically  by  us¬ 
ing  an  intelligent  combination  of  the  feeds 
you  have  on  hand.  If  you  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  corn  fodder  that  is  leafy  and 
well  cured,  this  material  will  supply  the 
major  portion  of  the  necessary  roughage. 
It  should  he  fed  in  the  manger  in  the 
stable,  else  spread  out  in  the  yard  and  the 
horses  turned  ii^to  this  area  daily,  to  pick 
it  over.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
corn,  oats  and  barley  should  serve  as  a 
concentrate,  and  I  would  limit  the  grain 
feeding  to  two  feeds  daily,  and  would  not 
give  them  more  than  0  lbs.  of  this  mix- 


velop  them  without  infection. 

The  thread  worm  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  commonly  identified  lung  worm 
and  may  easily  be  observed  in  the  bronchia. 
Its  greatest  destruction  is  encountered 
during  the  Summer  and  late  Fall,  and 
usually  it  releases  itself  during  tlie  Win¬ 
ter  months.  Among  the  remedies  recom¬ 
mended  the  hypodermic  injection  of  tur¬ 
pentine  has  given  good  results.  Mix  equnl 
parts  of  turpentine  and  sweet  oil,  adding 
10  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  a  tablespoon 
of  this  mixture.  Inject  this  hypoder¬ 
mically  between  the  rings  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe  so  that  the  injected  material  will 
pass  directly  into  the  windpipe.  Two 
parts  of  olive  oil  and  one  part  of  turpen¬ 
tine  have  also  given  good  results,  the  dos¬ 
age  being  from  one  to  three  teaspoons. 
Timothy  hay  and  corn  fodder  make  good 
roughage,  but  you  should  feed  some  grain 
in  addition.  Equal  parts  of  oats,  corn 
and  bran  make  a  splendid  feed  for  sheep 
or  lambs. 


“Is  Mrs.  Flubdub  at  home?”  “She  is 
not,”  said  the  butler  politely.  “Are  you 
quite  sure?”  “Quite.  She  told  me  so 
with  her  own  lips.” — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 
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Save  time  . 
.when  cleaning 


mm. 


$20.00  Extra  Per  Cow 

'  A  recent  investigatipn  in  25  herds  where  milk 
records  are  kept  disclosed  the  fact  that  James 
Drinking  Cups  increased  the  milk  yield  an  aver¬ 
age  of  254  lbs.  per  cow  per  day;  saved  $2.50  on 
labor  and  49c  on  fuel  per  cow  each  winter. 


Lost  a  Hired  Man? 
-James Equipment- 

Saves  Bam  Work. 

James  MOR-MILK  labor  saving  Barn  Equipment  makes 
the  barn  work  easy.  The  light  running  James  Carriers 
make  chore  time  almost  playtime,  taming  the  disagreeable  task  that 
heretofore  has  been  shirked  by  all  the  help,  into  a  job  that  boys  enjoy. 

James  Carriers  pay  a  profit  of  25  per  cent  or  more  a  year. 

James  Scrapers  make  quick  work  of  cleaning  up  cement  floors;  the 
James  Stanchions  keep  the  stalls  clean,  by  lining  up  the  cows  at  the 
rear,  so  that^manure  falls  in  the  gutter  and  not  on  the  standing  plat¬ 
form;  and  the  James  Swinging  Sure-stop  saves  time  and  trouble.  The 
James  Feed  Truck  or  Feed  Carrier  saves  much  walking  to  and  from 
feed  rooms, — makes  unnecessary  the  lifting  of  heavy  baskets  of  feed. 


.  . . 
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James  Drinking  Cups 

not  only  save  time — cows  have  fresh  water 
before  them  day  and  night — but  they  do 
away  with  the  nuisance  of  tending  both¬ 
ersome  tank  heaters  in  blizzardy  weather; 
save  fuel  expense;  and  make  more  milk. 

Drinking  cups  earn  200%  and  more  a 
year  on  their  cost. 

And  so  with  other  James  Equipment- 
stalls,  steel  pens  for  cows,  calves  and  bulls, 
ventilators,  bull  staffs,  mangers,  swinging 
cranes,  and  milk  can  carriers. 

Free  Book 

The  320-page  book  “The  Jamesway”  tells 
all  about  these  James  inventions  that  save 
labor,  increase  milk  yields,  promote  better 
cow  health  and  prevent  spread  of  disease, 
protect  against  dangerous  bulls  and  make 


simpler  the  care  of  calves  and  sick  cows. 

It  explains  the  easy  way  of  putting  up 
carriers,  erecting  the  stalls  and  pens,  and 
attaching  drinking  cups.  Skilled  help  is  not 
required. 

Bam  Plan  Service 

It  tells  about  the  James  barn  plan  service; 
the  James  barn  experts  who  know  what 
has  been  successful  and  what  has  not; 
what  not  to  do  as  well  as  what  to  do  in 
planning  convenient,  money  saving  barns. 
Their  advice  on  barn  planning,  ventilation 
and  other  barn  problems  is  free.  No  charge 
for  floor  plans. 

Let  James  Equipment  solve  your  labor 
problem.  Send  for  the  book — mail  the 
coupon  now — get  full  details  how  to  cut 
barn  work  in  half  and  make  more  milk. 


James  AVfaCo. 
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From' 
Cattle 
to  Reid' 
with  , 
but  one 
hand¬ 
ling. 


OFF  James  Mfg.  Co.,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  or  Elmira,  N.  Y.  RN'S' 

1  tjOM  Please  send  me  your  free  book  on  barn  planning:,  ventilation 

and  equipment.  Also  the  James  Barn  Magazine  (free). 

I  have . cows.  I  hope  to  build . remodel . 

a  'out . Am  interested  in  Stalls  (  ),  Stanchions  (  ),  Carriers  {  ), 

Drinking  Cups  (  ).  Ventilators  (  ),  Steel  Pens  (  ),  Bull  Staff  (  ). 


Name  . 

It.  R.  Station  . .  P. 

It.  F.  D . State  ....... 


James  Safety-First  Bull  Staff.  $3.50  f.  o.  b.  Ft.  Atkinson  or  Elmira.  Parcel 
Post:  1st  and  2nd  zones,  11c;  3rd  zone*  18c;  4th  zone  33c;  5th  zone*  46c. 


February  15,  1919 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


CUT  YOUR  SIIO'FILUNG  COST 


Insure  your  com  crop  against  frost, drought  and  deterioration. 
Get  25%  bigger  return  on  your  silo  investment  by  refilling 
after  the  first  ensilage  settles.  Do  all  3  by  buying  the 


SAFE  SILAGE  CUTTER 

The  protected  light-running  sturdy  cutter  which  has  been  chosen 
by  thousands  of  careful  farmers.  Its  4  big  patented  features  will  com- 

Made  in  large  sizes  with  auxiliary  feed-roll  for  fastest  uncut-bundle 
work  and  in  home-fillers  for  gas  engines  as  small  as  4  h.  p. 

Investigate  the  Safety  Yoke,  which,  protects  the  operator  and  the 
Cushion  Drive  protecting  machine  in  its  steel-plate  case; 
the  Springless  Force-Feed,  and  3-bearing  alignment  on 
steel-angle  base  of  the  straight,  easily  sharpened  knives 
which  cut  clean  with  no  “wedging”.  And  no  trouble  to 
throw  and  blow  silage  into  the  tallest  silo  with  the 
ample  steel  fans. 

Send  for  Catalog  Now. 

SWAYNE,  ROBINSON  &  COMPANY 
350  Main  St.  Richmond,  Ind. 

Established  1843 
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_ _ rite  Today 

—  E'Got  0»llaw»T’»  MW  book- 
"W™-  bundr.d.  of  doltera  on  T <*.  »•«. on.  ounpliM. 

Thou»and»offajmaramakathiaaa»jn«boyin»araet 

from  Galloway.  Why  don’t  yoaT  19l#  book  abawa  m 
lataat  and  bast  implomcnta  sad  faatura*. 

GALLOWAY'S  SEPARATORS 
ENGINES  —  SPREADERS 
Direct  From  Factory  fe 

Four  rood  aiiaa  Separator*.  Cloan  akiamm- ^ 
easily  cloaned  —  oamtary.  lU«noto  •quippoo 
tnrinea  2K  to  12H.P.  Portabla  "•f|‘3Snu7h»« 
burn  any  fuel.  Wide  apre^a*.  Iow-dowinll|hj^ 
draft  Spreaders.  Write  today. for  1 9 Hi  ****•£ 
BOOK.  Close  by  shippm*  points. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

Bax  277_ W atari ao.  I»W 


THE  3  walls  of  Craine  patent¬ 
ed  kilos  insure  streneth. 
permanency  and  perfect  sil¬ 
age;  keep  warmth  in  and  cold  out. 

"Crainelox”  patent  covering 
does  away  with  bother  of  iron 
hoops  and  provides  best  insur¬ 
ance  against  wind  and  weather. 
Old  stave  silos  can  be  made  into 
new,  permanent,  3-wall  silos  at 
one-half  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Send  for  Catalog,  prices,  terms 
and  Agency  Offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Preparing  Cow  for  Test 

I  have  a  three-year-old  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  which  came  fresh  December  22, 
1917.  having  been  milked  about  13 
months,  She  is  giving  about  12  lbs.  of 
milk  daily  now  and  is  due  to  freshen 
April  20.  I  wish  to  prepare  her  for  test. 

I  would  like  information  as  to  how  to 
care  and  prepare  her  for  it.  We  have 
good  clover  hay.  Soy  bean  and  corn 
silage;  will  be  willing  to  buy  any  feed 
you  may  suggest.  W.  H.  A. 

A  heifer  that  is  to  be  prepared  for  the 
A.  R.  O.  record  and  due  to  freshen  April 
20  should  be  dried  off  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment.  She  should  be  denied  all 
grain  for  a  few  days,  and  fed  either  on 
oat  straw  or  Timothy  hay  until  the  flow 
of  milk  has  been  controlled  and  dried  up  ; 
then  gradually  her  grain  ration  should  be 
increased,  and  the  more  flesh  that  can 
be  placed  upon  her  frame  during  this  dry 
period  the  better  it  will  be.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  I  would  not  recommend  the  use 
of  more  than  15  or  20  lbs.  of  silage  per 
day.  This  is  a  bulky  feed,  and  is  very 
satisfying  and  a  cow  on  a  full  feed  of 
silage  will  not  consume  as  much  grain  as 
she  would  otherwise.  Give  her  all  the 
clover  hay  she  will  eat  with  relish,  and  a 
satisfying  grain  ration  could  be  made  up 
of  a  mixture  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tions  :  Soy  bean  meal,  25  lbs. ;  cornmeal, 
50  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  50  lbs. ;  flaxseed 
meal  or  old  process  linseed  meal,  40  lbs. ; 
buckwheat  middlings,  25  lbs.  After  the 
milk  flow  has  ceased  and  you  are  posi¬ 
tive  that  she  is  dry,  give  her  5  lbs.  of  feed 
and  increase  this  1  lb.  per  day  until  the 
heifer  is  eating  as  much  as  12  or  15  lbs. 
of  grain.  Put  on  all  the  flesh  you  pos¬ 
sibly  can  during  this  period,  but  slack 
down  on  the  grain  rations  as  gestation 
progresses,  confining  her  rations  largely 
to  oats  and  bran  during  the  last  week  or 
10  days  of  her  period.  Flesh  is  very  es¬ 
sential,  and  our  best  A.  R.  O.  records 
have  been  made  by  cows  in  a  very  high 
condition  of  flesh. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  13  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  Iresh  and  sweet— It  can’t  spoil  In  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  SUo  perfectly  air-  Ught.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  Water  Tank*. 
Our  motto  ts  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  A  MfS.  CO.,  Oepl.  J,  Frederic*,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 
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SILOS 

buy  now  and  get  early 

SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 
AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.’  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  feature*  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  wbe  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  tme  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St..  SIDNEY.  N.  V. 
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Makes  the  Milking  Easy 

If  the  teats  and  udder  are  healthy  and  comfortable  the  milking 
is  easy  for  both  cow  and  milker.  No  need  to  pumsh  the  cow 
and  put  up  with  reduced  milk  flow  through  sore  or  diseased 
conditions  that  can  be  so  easily  removed  by  using  this  great 
healing  ointment.  ^  _ 

Besides  its  wonderful  soothing  and  healing  effect  on 
wounds,  chaps,  scratches,  etc.,  Bag  Balm  has  no  equal  in  treat¬ 
ing  Caked  Bag— so  common  at  the  calving  period.  It  penetrates 
immediately  and  quickly  brings  about  a  normal,  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  of  both  teats  and  udder.  Very  useful  in  treating  Bunches 
or  any  external  hurt. 

Druggists  and  Feed  Dealers  sell  Bag  Balm,  in  liberal 
60c  packagest  Be  sure  to  have  it  on  hand  always 

Free  Booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkle*”' 
sent  on  request. 

Dairy  Association  Co. 

•  «FKTrx/-\KTlTTT  ¥  u  xrr 


3.  Lice  can  be  eliminated  from  hog* 
through  the  use  of  crude  oil.  Saturate  a 
piece  of  waste  or  woolen  cloth  with  crude 
oil  and  coat  the  pig  thoroughly  with  this 
product.  If  you  have  a  number  of  pigs 
to  treat,  fill  a  barrel  two-thirds  full  of. 
water,  put  a  coating  of'  about  one-half 
inch  of  crude  oil  on  the  top  and  dip  the 
pigs  into  this  material  and  the  pests  will 
be  eradicated.  As  far  as  cattle  are  con¬ 
cerned,  a  good  soap  hath  with  carbolic 
soap  or  water  containing  live  per  cent 
creolin  solution  will  serve  the  purpose. 
Wash  the  cattle  thoroughly  with  soap  and 
water  and  then  apply  the  disinfectant. 
Place  the  cattle  in  a  warm  stable  and  the 
worst  will  be  over.  Gasoline  has  also 
been  used  with  good  results. 

4.  To  eliminate  lice  from  an  old  chicken 
house  I  would  use  a  spray  of  five  per 
cent  carbolic  acid ;  follow  this  with  a 
thorough  whitewashing,  and,  if  care  is  ex¬ 
ercised  to  remove  all  of  the  loose  boards 
and  to  make  sure  that  all  of  the  surface 
is  well  covered,  the  pests  will  be  con¬ 
trolled. 

5.  As  for  systems  of  stabling,  cattle 
running  loose  in  the  barnyard  or  stable 
will  work  over  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
straw  into  manure,  and  if  the  animals  are 
dishorned  they  will  not  annoy  each  other. 
Of  course  they  are  more  easily  cared  for 
in  stanchions,  but  they  will  do  quite  as 
well  if  allowed  to  run  loose  in  the  stable. 
There  is  a  growiug  tendency  to  use  the 
covered  barnyard  much  more  extensively, 
it  being  claimed  that  this  system  provides 
a  more  healthful  atmosphere  for  the  ani¬ 
mals. 


Feeding  Buckwheat;  Destroying  Lice  and 
Mites 

1.  May  buckwheat  be  safely  fed  to 
cows,  cattle,  horses,  liogs  or  chickens  in 
sheaf  or  straw,  ground  or  in  the  whole 
grain?  2.  What  is  the  best  method  for 
feeding  silage  and  hay  to  yearling  heifers? 
Should  thev  have  any  other  food  mate¬ 
rial  >  3.  IIow  are  lice  most  successfully 

destroyed  on  cattle  and  hogs?  4.  What 
would  you  recommend  for  freeing  an  old 
building  of  chicken  lice?  5.  Does  it  pay 
better  to  let  cattle  run  loose  in  a  well- 
bedded  barn,  or  stand  in  stanchions  l 

O.  B.  B. 

1.  Buckwheat,  either  iu  the  form  of 
middlings  or  the  whole  grain  ground  to¬ 
gether.  can  be  safely  used  in  feeding  cat¬ 
tle  and  hogs.  Its  feeding  value  is  greater 
than  that  of  wheat  bran  or  ground  oats, 
and  it  should  be  more  generally  used  in 
sections  where  it  is  available.  It  is  most 
useful,  however,  in  the  feeding  of  dairy 
cows,  and  in  combination  with  cornmeal, 
ground  oats  and  cottonseed  meal,  mixed 
iu  equal  proportions,  it  provides  a  splen¬ 
did  ration.  It  is  somewhat  heavy  for 
horses,  although,  the  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  outs  and  two  parts  of  buckwheat 
middlings  or  ground  buckwheat  could  he 
used.  Some  irritation  of  the  intestines  has 
been  reported  where  ground  buckwheat 
feed  has  been  fed  to  pigs;  therefore  it  is 
more  desirable  to  use  the  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  rather  than  the  ground  buckwheat 
in  feeding  swine.  For  poultry  it  can  be 
used  as  a  scratch  feed,  and  the  whole 
grains  should  be  mixed  with  some  cracked 
corn  and  wheat  The  chickens  would  also 
pick  over  the  sheaves  of  barley ,  and  the 
exercise  would  he  very  beneficial  to  them. 

2.  Silage  can  he  fed  in  special  feeding 
troughs  constructed  for  the  purpose,  or 
the  youngsters  can  be  placed  in  stanch¬ 
ions  and  the  material  supplied  the  same 
as  would  obtain  with  dairy  cows.  If  .vou 
have  an  abundance  of  silage  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  make  two  feedings  daily, 
and  the  roughage  should  be  supplied  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  I  would  give  them 
in  addition  to  the  silage  and  hay  a  grain 
ration  which  could  be  composed  of  five 
parts  of  corn  and  two  parts  of  cottonseed 
meal.  Assuming  that  the  yearling  heifers 
weigh  about  700  lbs.  apiece,  a  reasonable 
ration  would  he  4  lbs.  apiece  daily. 


Price  for  Wintering  Horses 

I  have  pastured  or  roughed  out  my 
horses  (two)  for  the  Winter;  grass  and 
water  in  abundance,  a  stock  of  inferior 
hay  and  weeds  to  munch  at,  at  leisure ; 
also  a  good  shed  to  come  and  go  as  they 
wish.  Owner  of  pasture  gives  them  no 
grain  or  care  whatever.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  would  be  a  fair  price  for  him 
to  charge  me  a  month  period.  Summer 
pasture  is  $2  and  .$2.50  per  month  a  head. 
We  both  wish  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
one  another.  A.  E.  K. 

Girard,  O. 

A  fair  price  for  wintering  the  two 
horses,  provided  no  grain  is  supplied  by 
the  caretaker,  would  be  $8  per  month.  It 
is  assumed  that  they  have  access  to  in¬ 
ferior  hay,  which  would  be  worth  about 
as  much  as  oat  straw. 


Peavines  for  Silage 

Would  you  recommend  using  water 
when  filling  a  silo  with  green  Alaska  pea- 
vines,  and  to  what  extent?  Do  you  think 
Alaska  pea-vines  make  good  silage.  If 
not,  why?  J.  s.  I. 

Milford,  Del. 

I  would  not  recommend  the  use  of 
water  iu  filling  a  silo  with  green  Alaska 
peas,  unless  the  vines  themselves  were 
very  dry  and  would  uot  pack  properly  in. 
the  silo.  If  they  are  partially  cured  and 
brittle,  then  it  is -absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  bring  about  fermentation,  that 
water  be  run  into  the  blow  pipe  and  a 
generous  amount  should  be  used.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  pea-vines  are  green,  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  run  in  some 
cut  straw  with  the  material.  In  ensiling 
green  Alfalfa  or  oats  and  pens  or  other 
forage  crops  rich  in  nitrogen,  the  fer¬ 
mentation  is  so  acute  that  many  of  the 
proteids  are  rendered  indigestible,  and 
for  this  reason  it  has  been  found  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  run  in  some  dry  material  to  halt 
bacterial  action. 

In  the  vicinity  of  certain  canneries  the 
residual  vines  are  distributed  among  the 
patrons,  and  are  fed  to  cows  in  this  form. 
Very  good  results  (have  been  reported,  but 
there  appears  to  he  great  variation  in  the 
condition  of  the  material  from  day  to  day, 
hence  making  it  impossible  to  feed  the 
fermented  material  in  large  quantities 
without  causing  more  or  less  disorders  of 
the  digestive  system. 


“Is  your  wife  fond  of  moving  pic¬ 
tures?”  “I  should  say  she  is.  Scarcely 
a  week  goes  by  she  doesn  t  make  me  get 
on  the  stepladder  and  change  ’em  all 
about.” — Louisville  Courier- J ournal. 
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The  Hundred-tree  Orchard 

■  I  should  advise  that,  instead  of  plant¬ 
ing  an  orchard  of  100  trees  on  a  farm, 
Which  are  not  enough  to  have  a  commer¬ 
cial  value,  it  would  be  better  to  plant  not 
more  than  two  trees  of  the  beet  varieties 
of  apples,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter, 
those  best  suited  to  the  locality,  and  plant 
them  in  a  fruit  garden  where  they  can 
have  better  care.  With  the  labor  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  farm,  the  general  farmer  has 
all  he  can  attend  to  in  the  growing  of 
general  crops,  and  especially  if  there  is  a 
dairy  of  any  size.  For  this  reason  even  a 
small  orchard  will  be  neglected,  and  the 
family  will,  most  of  the  time,  be  without 
fruit.  A  fruit  garden,  made  an  adjunct 
to  the  kitchen  garden,  can  be  cultivated 
at  the  same  time.  If  half  dwarf  trees 
were  planted  the  children  would  become 
interested  in  them,  who  would  help  in 
their  care. 

We  find  that  farmers  with  but  few  trees 
do  not  care  to  try  to  grade  what  fruit 
they  have,  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law,  and  allow  fruit  more  or 
less  poor  go  to  waste.  Several  farmers 
now  regularly  buy  from  us  a  good  grade 
of  apples  for  Winter  use,  paying  last 
year  $4  a  barrel  for  them  ;  other  years, 
$2.50  for  the  same  grade. 

GEORGE  T.  POWELL. 

Columbia  Co..  X.  Y. 


One  Hundred  Farm  Fruit  Trees 

For  this  section.  Eastern  Monmouth 
Co.,  X.  ,T.,  the  following  list  of  apple, 
peach,  pear,  plum,  cherry  and  quince  trees 
Will  give  fruit  from  earliest  to  latest,  and 
besides  supplying  the  family  needs  the 
surplus  will  always  find  ready  sale  in  the 
local  markets : 

Fifty  apples,  as  follows:  One  Yellow 
Transparent,  one  Red  Astrachan,  two 
Oldenburg,  two  Williams  Early  Red,  one 
Nyack  Pippin,  two  Gravenstein,  one 
Maiden's  Plush,  one  Fall  Pippin,  one 
Twenty  Ounce,  one  English  Codling,  three 
Wealthy,  five  Grimes  Golden,  two  Win¬ 
ter  Banana,  two  Baldwin,  three  Delicious, 
three  Rome  Beauty,  three  York  Im¬ 
perial.  10  Staymau,  three  Stark,  two  Par¬ 
agon  and  one  Transcendent  crab. 

Twenty-five  peaches  :  One  Greensboro, 
one  Carman,  one  Miss  Lolo,  one  Ililey, 
five  Belle  of  Georgia,  three  Elberta.  one 
Hale,  two  Francis,  five  Fox’s  Seedling, 
three  KrummelV  October,  two  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain. 

Six  standard  pears,  two  Bartlett,  two 
Sheldon,  one  Seckel,  one  Keiffer,  two 
dwarf  pears.  Ducliesse  d'Angouleme. 

Seven  cherries,  three  sweet ;  one  Xnjxi- 
leon  or  White  Amber,  one  Windsor,  one 
Schmidt’s  Bigarrean;  four  sour,  one 
Early  Richmond,  one  Montmorency,  two 
Louis  Philippe. 

Eight  plums:  two  European,  one  Im¬ 
perial  Gage,  one  York  State  Prune,  six 
Japan,  two  Abundance,  one  Red  June, 
two  Shiro.  one  Burbank. 

Two  quince;  Orange  or  Champion,  one 
of  each.  Both  are  good  and  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing  is  no  advantage  with  the  quince.  This 
list  is  easily  revised  by  the  desires  of  the 
planter;  if  too  many  varieties,  some  can 
be  left  out  and  the  number  added  to  other 
varieties.  As  this  is  entirely  a  family 
list  it  is  made  to  include  the  earliest  and 
latest  ripening  varieties,  and  to  carry  it 
through  the  whole  season.  The  Kieffer 
pear  will  be  sure  to  give  fruit  when  the 
other  varieties  fail  for  pickling,  preserv¬ 
ing  and  storing;  it  is,  to  many,  one  of  the 
best  for  family  use.  e.  s.  ulack. 

Monmouth  Co..  X.  J. 
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FERTILIZING  TO  GROW  MORE  GRAIN  AND  HAY 
ON  EVERY  ACRE 


Cumulative 


ON  the  average 
farm  the  hay  and 
corn  are  fed  to 
live  stock,  and  manure 
is  returned  to  the  land. 

If  carefully  saved,  a 
part  of  the  nitrogen 
comes  back  to  be  used 
over  again.  The  fer¬ 
tility  circulates  on  your 
farm.  Not  so  much  is 
shipped  away  as  when  the  grain  is  sold 
But  manure,  while  rich  in  ammonia,  is 
lacking  in  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  used 
to  make  the  bones  in  animals.  When-  it 
alone  is  used,  ears  of  corn  are  slow 
maturing — frost  catches  them ;  soft  corn 
results. 

Don’t  depend  upon  manure  alone,  or 
keep  live  stock  in  order  not  to  buy  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Fertilize  your  feed  crops  as  well 
as  your  food  crops — grow  more  hay  arid 
grain  on  every  acre — keep  more  live 
stock — get  more  manure. 


Fertilizers 


Experimental  tests 
have  shown  that  the 
grain  and  hay  neces¬ 
sary  to  fatten  nine 
steers  can  be  produced 
on  a  fertilized  field 
which,  if  unfertilized, 
would  feed  but  six.  A 
fertilized  pasture  main¬ 
tained  nine  sheep; 
where  unfertilized  it 
would  keep  but  five.  The  result  was  not 
only  more  beef'  and  mutton — but  more 
manure  as  well. 

Those  who  fertilize  their  corn,  hay  and 
pastures  are  increasing  the  stock-carrying 
capacity  of  their  land  from  50%  to  80%, 
and  making  more  money — getting  more 
manure — more  humus.  Every  year  they 
put  back  more  plant-food  than  live  stock 
take  away.  They  are  practicing  cumu¬ 
lative  fertility. 

Write  for  the  names  of  V-C  dealers 
near  you.  f  (19-3c) 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CO. 


New  York  City 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Fort  Wayne,  Tnd. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Alexandria,  Va. 


INCORPORATED 


V-C.  SALES  OFFICES 


Durham,  N.  C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Columbus,  Ga. 
Gainesville,  Fla. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Sanford,  Fla. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 


d row  Corn  of  Healthier  Green  by  using 


bushier 


PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 


Immediate Resu/tj  —  Quick  Deliveries-Low  Prices 


TALL  sfafely  com  of  beautiful  green  and  tremendous 
yield  is  the  result  of  using  BESSEMER  Pulverized 
•  Limestone  to  sweeten  your  soil  by  correcting  its  acid¬ 
ity.  Clover  yields  can  be  doubled  which  means  a  great 
increase  in  grain  yields. 

.  But  limestone  must  be  used  in  right  quantities  at  the 
,to  u.se  it  means  scant  crops  in  comparison. 
Dt3StMhR  Pulverized  Limestone  is  the  most  economical 
form  of  lime  you  can  use.  So  have  it  on  hand- 
get  it  now  while  you  can  so  you’ll  be  sure  to 
have  big.  crops  to  sell  at  the  present  high  prices 
which  will  endure.  Cooperate  with  your  neigh¬ 
bors  in  buying  carload  lots  of  BESSEMER 
which  are  now  awaiting  delivery.  Five  per  cent 
discount  during  winter  months.  Or  send  for  in¬ 
teresting  booklet  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 

BESSEMER  LIMESTONE  CO. 


Vi  A 


!|  P’grounb^ 

'limestone 
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purposes 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


FERTILIZERS 

Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Send  for  Crop  Photograph  Book 
Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BR0.,  Inc. 

4th  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AGRI.  CHEM.  CO. 


Sprouted  Buckwheat 

I  wonder  if  any  >  f  your  readers  have 
ever  used  sprouted  buek wheat  instead  of 
oats  for  chicken  feed?  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  raising  large  quantities  of 
sugar  beets  for  green  food  for  chickens 
in  Winter,  but  this  Winter  was  unable 
to  take  the  time  to  raise  any.  I  had  no 
oats  available,  so  tried  buckwheat ;  have 
been  using  it  all  Winter,  and  find  it  very 
satisfactory.  After  soaking  it  about  one 
night  or  day  in  water  that  is  lukewarm 
when  put  over  it,  I  drain  one  pail  of 
buckwheat  into  a  large  leaky  pail.  When 
this  is  through  draining,  I  set  near  the 
stove,  and  in  from  three  to  four  days  it 
is  a  beautiful  mass  of  sprouts,  of  which 
the  chickens  are  very  fond,  eating  the 
remainder  of  the  kernel  with  the  sprouts. 
I  usually  have  four  large  pails  going, 
which  has  kept  me  in  green  food  all  Win¬ 
ter.  MARY  PLUMMER. 

Pennsylvania. 


You  Know  What  You  Are  Getting  When  You  Buy 


BSILANdLme 


A  High  Calcium  Lime  in  Powder  Form.  It  is  sold  under 
a  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  Shipped  either  in  50-lb. 
paper  or  100-lb.  cloth  bags.  Most  dealers  carry  it  in 
stock;  if  your  dealer  does  not,  please  write  us. 

ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

Boston,  45  Milk  St.  Rockland,  Me.  New  York,  101  Park  Ave 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  FREDERICK  COUNTY  SPREADER 


WRITE  US  TODAY. 


We  will  be  pleased  to 
send  you  FREE 
LITERATURE. 


we  m 


FREIGHT 


DON’T  pay  &  bit?  price  for  a  spreader,  when 

you  can  buy  THE  FREDERICK  COUNTY  - 

COMBINATION  LIME  &  FERTILIZER  SPREADE1 
a  low  delivered  jpriee. 

THE.  FREDERICK  COUNTY  SPREADER  Is  equipped  x 
exclusive  teatures  which  are  covered  by  our  patents  and  wh« 
suite  that  the  FREDERICK  COUNTY  SPREADER  is  the  be^ 
most  satisfactory  spreader  that  inventive  genius  can  produv 
are  stating  facts  which  are  proven  by  thousands  of  sal 
customers. 


Drop  us  a  card  before  you  forget  It.  We  will  save 
on  a  apreaaer  that  you  will  be  proud  to  own. 


you  money 


Woodsboro  Lime  Spreader  Co..  Depl.  0.40.  Woodsboro,  Md. 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewi* ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  lal*  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 
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They  Must  Be 


The  cows  with  the  big  production  records 
are  first  of  all  healthy  cows.  Perfect  health 
is  more  responsive  for  their  scores  than  breed¬ 
ing  or  any  other  single  factor. 

It  is  a  fact  that  more  than  80%  of  the  poor  milkers 
in  almost  any  dairy  can  show  remarkable  gains  in 
milk  production  by  the  most  simple  home  treatment 
and  observation. 

Such  common  and  dreaded  ailments  as  Abortion,  Bar¬ 
renness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite, 
Bunches  and  such  other  complaints  as  arise  from  low  vital¬ 
ity  of  the  digestive  and  genital  organs  are  readily  elim¬ 
inated  by  simple  home  treatment  and  judicious  use  of 
KOW-KURE.  Almost  all  diseases  can  be  reached  by  this 
wonderful  medicine.  The  cow  can  then  thrive  on  Nature’s 
food  and  increased  milk  flow  is  inevitable. 

You  can  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  your  milk 
income  by  spending  a  few  dollars  yearly  for 
KOW-KURE.  Send  for  our  valuable  free 
book,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor.”  It 
gives  directions  for  the  use  of  Kow- 
Kure  in  each  disease — also  con¬ 
tains  a  wealth  of  general  infor¬ 
mation  valuable  to  any  cow 
owner. 

Bay  KOW-KURE  from 
feed  dealers  or  druggists ; 

60c.  and  $1.20  packages. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


*>»  cowl 
«Nur 
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Questions  About  Pigs 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


WATERLOO  BOY 

Original  Kerosene  Tractor 

To  farmers  who  are  in  doubt  what  tractor  to  choose  the 
Waterloo  Boy  name  and  backing  offer  a  strong  guarantee  of 
satisfactory  service.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Waterloo  Boy  name  has  stood  for  reliable,  economical  power; 
added  to  this  is  the  backing  of  John  Deere,  whose  farm 
implements  have  made  good  on  farms  over  80  years. 

Power  and  Quality  Guaranteed 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  built  to  sustain  the  long  standing 
reputation  of  its  makers.  It  is  a  tractor  without  any  make¬ 
shifts  or  deceptions;  all  our  claims  for  it  are  fully  sustained 
by  its  performances  in  the  hands  of  users. 

You  can  rely  on  full  rated  12-25  horse  power  from  die 
Waterloo  Boy  2-speed,  valve-in-head  motor,  continuously, 
evenly,  with  no  vibration.  Our  own  patented  inbuilt  kerosene 
manifold  insures  low  operating  cost;  latest  type  magneto  and 
carburetor  eliminate  starting  troubles;  automatic  lubrication 
and  dust-proof  gears  prevent  wear;  steel-cut,  case-hardened 
gears  give  necessary  transmission  strength;  large,  wide  wheels 
carry  the  tractor  easily  over  soft  ground  without  packing 
the  soil;  one  lever  and  foot  pedal  control  operation. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  other  points  of  construction 
details  which  commend  the  Waterloo  Boy  to  all  tractor 
buyers — also  many  field  scenes  which  will  interest  you.  Sent 

free  on  request.  JQpjN  DEERE 

5313  W.  Third  Ave. 

MOLINE,  ILL. 
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Dry  Lot  Pig  Feeding 

1.  I  would  like  some  information  as  to 
drv  lot  and  pasture  feeding  of  pigs  at 
different  initial  weights,  say  between  40 
and  75  lbs.  fed  to  200  or  225  lbs.  A 
bunch  of  pigs  averaging  40  11)6.  were  fed 
for  118  days,  selling  weight  275  lbs. 
Each  pig  ate  about  0411  lbs.  of  feed, 
averaging  for  the  period  barley  12  parts, 
shorts  one  part,  tankage  one  part.  Is 
band  feeding  or  self-feeder  more  desir¬ 
able?  2.  Can  you  give  me  data  on  fat¬ 
tening  steers,  about  000  lbs.  weight,  for 
100  to  120-day  feeding  period.  Beef 
grades,  ration,  amount  and  kinds  coucen- 
,  trates  and  roughage,  shed  fed.  w.  K. 

I  Washington. 

I 

1.  Interesting  data  comes  forward  each 
year  as  a  result  of  feeding  experiments 
centering  around  the  comparision  of  feed¬ 
ing  pigs  in  a  dry  lot  and  feeding  them 
some  concentrates  supplementing  forage 
crops.  Let  it  be  stated  once  and  for  all, 
that  without  exception  the  records  show 
conclusively  that  forage  crops  very  ma¬ 
terially  reduce  the  cost  of  gains  for  pigs 
weighing  more  than  75  lbs.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  or  not  the  forage  consumed 
by  a  pig  weighing  less  than  75  lbs. 
amounts  to  very  much  from  a  standpoint 
of  actual  food  nutrients,  nevertheless  the 
advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pig  is 
given  free  range  in  an  area  known  to  be 
clean  and  sanitary,  which  lias  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  dry  lot  system  of  feed¬ 
ing.  Brood  sows  nursing  pigs  likewise 
are  favored  if  they  have  access  to  forage 
crops,  and  it  is  known  that  pigs  developed 
in  this  manner  and  later  confined  in  dry 
yards  consume  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  feed  iu  proportion  to  their  live  weight 
than  do  youngsters  confined  in  dry  lots 
throughout  their  growing  and  fattening 
period.  As  to  whether  hand  feeding  should 
supplant  the  free  choice  system,  there  is 
again  an  honest  difference  of  opinion. 
For  Fall  pigs  it  has  been  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  self-feeder  idea  is  much 
to  be  desired,  as  it  enables  the  producer 
to  market  his  pig  crop  before  the  cold 
weather  sets  iu.  In  the  Spring,  however, 
provided  one’s  pigs  have  access  to  un¬ 
limited  forage  crops,  it  is  believed  that 
the  most  economical  gains  will  result 
from  limiting  their  ration  to  three  pounds 
of  grain  per  day  for  each  300  pounds  of 
live  weight. 

I  should  not  carry  any  of  the  pigs 
above  a  weight  of  225  lbs.,  for  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  third  100  lbs.  on  the 
back  of  a  pig  costs  quite  as  much  as  the 
first  200  lbs.,  and  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  butcher  has  been  to  pay  less 
per  pound  for  heavy  hogs  than  they  do 
for  the  handy  weight  carcass.  If  you 
were  able  to  establish  a  gain  of  175  lbs. 
in  118  days  you  did  very  well  indeed,  and 
here  again  you  have  demonstrated  that 
barley  is  quite  as  useful  in  feeding  pigs 
as  corn,  and  no  doubt  in  your  section  it 
is  far  more  economical. 

2.  Concerning  your  request  for  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  feeding  of  GOO-lb. 
steers,  assuming  that  you  are  desirous 
of  marketing  these  cattle  at  the  end  of 
the  feeding  period  of  320  days,  I  would 
start  with  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of 
barley  and  two  parts  of  oil  meal.  At  the 
outset  I  would  give  them  four  or  five 
pounds  of  grain  daily,  gradually  inci eas¬ 
ing  the  amount  one-fourth  pound  a  day 
until  they  would  consume  as  much  as  10 
pounds.  It  will  require  about  30  days 
to  place  these  cattle  on  full  feed  and  gie.it 
care  must  be  exercised  in  regulating  the 
amount  of  grain  in  such  a  maner  as  will 
prevent  any  tendency  toward  scoui ing, 
and  unless  the  cattle  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  some  grain  through  the  early 
part  of  the  Winter,  it  would  be  well  to 
limit  the  increase  to  one-fourth  pound 
each. second  day.  I  would  not  under  any 
circumstance  use  wheat  bran  in  the  la- 
tion,  for  it  is  not  necessary  and  no  doubt 
very  expensive,  and  ground  barley’  and 
oil  meal  will  serve  quite  as  well  as  any 
combination  of  these  two  products. 

Make  generous  use  of  your  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay,  and  it  is  not  necessary  at 
uny  time  to  feed  more  than  two  pounds 
of  oil  meal  daily  for  each  1,000  pounds 
of  live  weight  of  the  steers.  In  other 
words,  a  600-lb.  steer  would  uot  require 
more  than  1  2/10  pounds  of  oil  meal  per 


day’,  and  if  cottonseed  is  more  economical 
than  linseed  meal,  it  is  believed  to  have 
its  advantages  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  feeding  period,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
jt  is  less  laxative  and  contains  a  little 
higher  percentage  of  protein.  By  all 
means  let  your  market  pigs  follow’  the 
cattle,  as  they  will  sort  out  the  undi¬ 
gested  material  and  work  over  the  bedding 
into  u  finer  texture  of  manure,  for  as  you 
know’  the  corn-belt  farmer  relies  stead¬ 
fastly  upon  the  hogs  which  follow  the 
cattle  to  yield  his  profits. 


•  Preparing  a  Hog  Ration 

I  have  corn  on  the  cob,  barley  and 
wheat  mixed,  oats,  barley  and  w’heat 
mixed,  and  about  1.200  bushels  of  buck¬ 
wheat  which  we  cannot  sell.  The  dealers 
claim  there  is  not  any  demand  for  it. 
Why  not  feed  it  to  hogs?  We  have  23 
head  which  we  are  feeding  ground  barley 
and  horsemeat.  and  when  we  have  no 
meat  give  them  tankage.  I  can  buy  100- 
lb.  pigs  at  15c  per  lb.  w.  n. 

King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Ground  buckwheat  can  he  safely  includ¬ 
ed  in  your  ration  for  pigs,  but  should  not, 
constitute  more  than  one-third  of  the  mix¬ 
ture.  More  or  less  indigestion  has  been 
reported  from  the  excessive  use  of  buck¬ 
wheat  feed  in  feeding  pigs,  especially  if 
the  pigs  weigh  less  than  100  lbs.  Your 
buckwheat  feed  would  he  especially  useful 
in  feediug  dairy  cows  or  in  wintering  beef 
cattle,  since  it  is  the  one  feed  that  carries 
a  higher  percentage  of  protein  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates  in  combination  than  any  other 
whole  grain.  Equal  parts  of  corn,  barley 
and  buckwheat,  with  five  per  cent  of  di¬ 
gester  tankage  added,  would  make  a  very 
satisfactory  feed  for  market  pigs,  while 
equal  parts  of  oats,  barley  and  buckwheat 
can  be  safely  fed  to  your  breeding  herd. 
I  would  not  under  any  circumstances  feed 
any  cottonseed  meal  to  pigs,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  toxic  properties  that  are  very  in¬ 
jurious. 


Moving  Brood  Sows 

Will  moving  a  sow’,  heavy  with  pigs, 
from  one  place  to  another,  cause  her  to 
lose  her  pigs?  Many  people  say  it  will. 

I  have  tried  it  twice,  but  know  no  more 
about  it  than  before  I  moved  any.  Moved 
one  about  10  miles.  She  had  only  three, 
two  alive  and  one  dead  one.  The  other  I 
moved  very  carefully  one  mile,  on  a  stone 
boat.  All  her  pigs  came  dead.  That 
proves  nothing,  however,  as  I  knew  she 
would  lose  them  if  I  did  not  move  her,  as 
I  had  just  lost  three  litters  and  two  old 
sows.  Once  when  visiting  the  State  Fair 
I  saw  a  fine  litter  of  Hampshire  pigs  not 
over  two  hours  old.  That  sow  must  have 
been  moved  a  long  distance,  so  I  conclude 
that  there  must  be  a  right  way  to  do  it. 
What  is  the  right  way?  Moving  a  hog 
sometimes  makes  him  sick  so  that  he 
vomits.  Others  are  uot  affected  at  all. 
Whv  the  difference?  I  wish  to  move  a 
couple  of  sows  about  March  1.  when  they 
will  be  about  eight  weeks  along,  and  nat¬ 
urally  want  to  do  it  right.  c.  ’/.  (i. 

Ohio,  N.  Y. 

Tin-  moving  of  a  sow  from  place  to 
place  during  the  advanced  stages  of  ges¬ 
tation  is,  if  carefully  done,  a  safe  proced¬ 
ure.  I  have  experienced  more  difficulty 
from  abortion  in  shipping  pigs  during 
their  early  stages  than  among  those  ap¬ 
proaching  the  end  of  the  period.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  your  sows  have  been 
fed  oil  some  Tye  feeds  containing  ergot, 
or  have  had  access  to  other  feeds  that 
have  heated  in  the  bin  or  become  moldy. 
If  you  want  to  move  the  sows  in  question, 
put  them  in  a  crate  where  they  will  be 
held  firmly  in  place,  put  some  straw  or 
shavings  in  the  bottom  of  the  crate  and  do 
not  give  them  an  abundance  of  food  just 
previous  to  starting  on  their  journey. 
Over-feeding  is  responsible  for  vomiting. 
It  is  very  possible  that  they  were  given 
extra  feed  just  previous  to  shipping,  tlmt 
they  were  not  accustomed  to.  under  the 
ordinary  routine  on  the  farm.  It  is  ab¬ 
surd  to  conclude  that  the  mere  moving  of 
pigs  from  place  to  place  cannot  he  ac¬ 
complished,  even  though  the  sows  are 
well  advanced  in  pig. 


“Din  anybody  comment  on  the  way  you 
handled  your  new  car?”  “One  man  did, 
hut  he  didn’t  say  much.”  “What  did  he 
say?”  “All  he  said  was  $50  and  costs.” 
■ — Baltimore  American. 
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Once  more  the  value  of  SCHUMACHER  Feed 

as  the  carbohydrate  or  maintenance  dairy  ration  is 
proven  in  the  record  recently  made  by  SOPHIE’S  AGNES. 
SOPHIE’S  AGNES  produced  16,212  lbs.  of  milk  and  1000.07 
lbs.  of  butter  fat  in  365  days  —  a  record  that  makes  her  the 
Champion  Jersey  Cow  of  the  World  —  the  first  Jersey  cow 
to  produce  1000  lbs.  of  butter  fat  in  one  year.  The  ever  in¬ 
creasing  frequency  of  World’s  Championship  milk  and  butter 
records  that  hav'e  been  made  with  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as 
the  carbohydrate  part  of  the  ration  proves  conclusively  that 


The  Quaker  Oafs  Company 

Address:  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


V  The  first  Jersey  Cow  in 
the  world  to  produce  1 0OO 
lbs .  of  Butter  Fat  in  one  year , 


Owned  By  Ayredale  Farms 
lllgg^Bangor.Maine 


Test  made  under  supervision  of 
Mr.  J.  f.  Dodge,  of  Hood  farm,  Lowell ,  Mass, 


■hmhbh 
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Practical  Sheep  Notes 

Handling  a  Fighting  Ram 


Is  there  anything  I  can  do  or  use  to 
cure  a  ram  of  the  butting  habit?  I  paid 
a  big  price  for  him.  and  want  to  keep 
him,  but  it  is  not  safe  for  anyone  to  go 
where  be  is.  lie  will  follow  one  about 
and  butt  eo  hard  it  is  dangerous.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  lie  has  thrown  down  children 
and  hurt  them  badly.  W.  J.  C. 

White  Plains,  Md. 

There  is  no  specific  for  a  ram  of  that 
class,  except  to  suppress  him.  lie  has 
no  respect  for  any  human,  unless  he  fears 
him,  and  then  he  will  cringe  ‘like  any 
coward  and  bully.  If  lie  wears  horns,  a 
blind  can  be  wired  across  his  eyes  so  he 
can  see  to  eat,  but  not  calculate  an  aim, 
but  it  must  be  strong  leather,  and  wired 
permanently.  String  and  oilcloth  will  he 
rubbed  off  at  once.  If  hornless,  he  can¬ 
not  be  blinded. 

The  owner  can  discourage  him  so  ho 
will  not  attack  him,  and  is  perfectly  safe 
while  doing  it.  lie  can  invite  attack, 
stand  still  with  his  side  toward  the  ani¬ 
mal.  with  one  foot  just  behind  the  other, 
nnd  move  back  12  inches  at  the  psycho¬ 
logical  moment.  The  ram  has  figured 
his  aim  to  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  and 
when  it  fails  is  mixed  up,  but  may  bo 
too  stubborn  to  give  up,  in  which  event 
the  man  can  stand  about  aud  lot  him 
try  to  get  revenge  until  he  gets  discour¬ 
aged.  There  is  no  danger,  anyone  can 
do  this.  I  am  nearly  the  Scriptural  age. 
nnd  would  smile  to  meet  a  ram  that  wants 
to  “get  me.”  It  will  hasten  respect  to 
take  a  wire  off  a  hay  bale,  double  it  to 
four,  nnd  short,  and  hand  him  an  under¬ 
handed  paste  on  the  nostrils  as  he  passes. 
Also  to  catch  him  when  he  quits,  and  give 
him  plenty  there.  One  or  two  lessons 
brings  respect  for  the  practitioner,  but 
not  for  others.  They  must  keep  away, 
if  afraid  of  him.  I  have  had  his  kind 
for  diversion.  When  mother  was  my 
present  age  one  got  in  the  yard  and  was 
eating  her  flowers.  She  “shooed”  him 
with  her  apron,  when  lie  backed  and 
came.  She  grabbed  an  ax  handle  I  had 
hanging  in  the  wood-house,  and  said : 
“I'll  show  you  about  chasing  me  in  my 
own  yard,”  and  lie  could  hardly  get  about 
for  a  week.  One  lesson  is  enough  for 
immunity  for  the  teacher,  but  the  wire 
method  will  not  injure  the  sheep. 

Tf  it  is  a  horned  ram,  u  yard  of  broom 
handle,  sharpened  at  one  end  and  wired 
lo  a  horn,  will  prevent  backing,  and  this 
prevents  rams  fighting,  but  there  is  al¬ 
most  too  much  slack  if  attached  to 
a  collar  on  the  wool  of  a  hornless  sheep, 
and  if  this  one  cannot  lie  fixed  with 
“blinders”  or  a  stick,  I  would  throw  him 
into  a  hack  field,  or  put  up  a  notice, 
“Keep  Out."  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Ration  for  Breeding  Ewes 

I  have  12  sheep;  five  are  ewe  lambs. 
Since  last  February  I  have  kept  them 
all  together  with  the  old  ewes,  and  feed 
them  once  a  day  corn  fodder,  hay,  aud 
once  a  day  bean  pods.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  ration V  I  am  also  feeding 
them  n  little  grain,  sometimes  ground 
outs  and  sometimes  whole  oats.  What 
kind  of  grain  would  you  advise?  I  am 
looking  for  lambs  about  the  latter  part  of 
February.  4«v* 

Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

Well-cured  corn  fodder  makes  excellent 
roughage  for  a  flock  of  breeding  ewes.  If 
you  have  Alfalfa  or  clover  buy  they  should 
he  generously  supplied  with  either  of  these 
products,  but  Timothy  hay  and  corn  fod¬ 
der  do  not  make  a  very  useful  combina¬ 
tion.  I  take  it  that  the  beau  pods  have 
been  nicely  preserved.  They  are  palatable 
and  especially  relished  by  the  ewes.  They 
will  add  protein  to  the  ration,  and  would 
add  materially  to  the  usefulness  of  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  if  this  is  tin*  roughage  you  have 
on  hand.  Whole  cate  are  quite  as  useful 
as  ground  pats  for  mature  sheep;  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  20  per  cent  of  bran  would  in¬ 
crease  their  value,  aud  if  the  ewes  arc 
thin  in  flesh  the  addition  of  15  per  cent 
of  cornmeal  and  10  per  cent  of  oilmeal 
would  he  beneficial.  There  i«  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  having  the  ewes  lamb  in  good 
flesh,  for  the  milk  flow  is  increased,  and 
it  is  very  important  that  young  lambs 
have  access  to.  an  abundant  supply  of 
milk  during  their  early  growing  stages, 
especially  during  cold  weather.  I  would 
include  the  grain  ration  regularly,  giving 


the  ewes  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
pound  of  the  grain  mixture  daily,  letting 
them  have  all  of  the  corn  fodder  that  they 
Will  clean  up  with  relish.  Let  them  have 
what  haj  uiey  will  consume  without 
waste,  and  provide  them  free  access  to 
fresh  water,  and  no  difficulty  will  be  ex¬ 
perienced  at  lambing  time.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  that  they  have  a  dry  place 
to  sleep,  although  this  building  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  warm  building.  It  should 
be  well  ventilated,  although  at  lambing 
time  it  is  essential  that  comparatively 
warm  stalls,  well  bedded,  be  provided. 

F.  0.  M. 

Sheep  in  the  East 

Tf  appears  that  Tk  K.  Leikcrt,  page 
1417,  Dec.  28,  1018,  lias  kicked  a  wasp’s 
nest  when  he  touched  the  35-cent  wool 
business.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  old 
ewes  were  selling  f<»r  $1.25  in  New  York 
market,  and  2,000,000  pounds  of  Austra¬ 
lian  wool  was  riding  outside  of  Boston 
in  the  harbor,  waiting  for  the  tariff  to 
be  lifted  so  that  we  would  lie  supplied 
with  cheap  wool,  I  had  under  my  care 
among  other  tilings  a  snfnll  flock,  ?> 5 
breeding  ewes,  whose  average  clip  that 
year  was  nine  pounds,  for  which  wool 
the  huckster  paid  21  cents  per  pound. 
Some  difference  between  George  A.  Post’s 
(page  115)  check  and  mine,  ho  having 
received  nearly  ns  much  money  for  50 
pounds  as  T  received  for  over  200  pounds. 
Yet  neither  of  these  two  fellow  farmers 


seem  satisfied,  and  there  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  they  should  not  he. 

Considerably  over  (10  years  ago  about 
the  first  thing  that  I  can  remember 
was  running  after  my  father’s  sheep  on 
the  Welsh  mountains,  and  a  little  later 
in  life  my  dear  mother  would  tie  up  two 
or  three  fleeces  and  send  the  boy  to  the 
woolen  factory  with  it,  about  four  miles 
distant,  to  be  carded  and  rolled  ready 
for  spinning,  which  work  was  done  at 
home,  generally  to  the  tune  of  an  old 
Welsh  hymn,  “Happy  Days.”  Since 
reading  Mr.  Haight’s  letter  (page  120)  I 
have  wondered  at  the  wonderful  devour¬ 
ing  capacity  of  wool  the  present  or  up- 
to-date  machinery  lias  compared  to 
those  worked  by  the  old  water-wheel. 
Probably  if  there  were  a  few  more  rollers 
or  combs  added  to  the  machine  that 
cleaned  and  rolled  the  10  pounds  in  Mr. 
Haight's  factory,  no  wool  at  all  would 
he  delivered.  I  never  thought  of  weighing 
the  wool  that  1  carried  home,  blit'  it  did  not 
seem  much  lighter  when  I  returned  than 
when  I  went,  but  then  very  likely  the 
boy  was  getting  tired,  and  his  bundle 
seemed  just  as  heavy  <»r  heavier.  Pity 
Mr.  Haight  could  not  find  another  crow 
or  two  to  pick  at  that  10  pounds  of  wool, 
then  the  poor  farmer  would  have  to  go 
without  stockings. 

The  New  York  milk  distributors  have 
been  at  it  for  years  trying  to  fill  the  milk 
producers  with  that  kind  of  logic;  but 
ihe  gentleman  that  takes  a  rest  twice  a 
day  on  a  three-legged  stool  with  his  head 
against  a  cow’s  flank  has  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  another  way.  In  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.,  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who 
can  hardly  get  buckle  and  strap  to  meet 
who  are  the  owners  of  thousands  of  hills 
that  cannot  be  cultivated  properly,  and 
the  hay  (?)  got  off  them  mown  by  hand 
would  not  pay  for  tlm  raking;  but  still 
it  is  done  year  after  year,  and  both  the 
owner  and  the  land  getting  poorer.  Last 
Autumn  I  bad  the  opportunity  of  having 


February  15,  IP  19 

an  auto  trip,  and  after  returning  was  in¬ 
formed  that  we  had  traveled  twenty-odd 
miles,  and  during  the  t rip  I  saw  some  of 
the  finest  sheep  pastures  that  are  in 
North  America,  blit  only  one  small  (lock 
of  sheep.  During  the  Iasi  20  years  t  have 
lived  in  the  west  end  of  this  county,  anil 
have  come  in  contact  with  many  farmers. 
Most  of  those  who  visited  my  little  patch 
became  interested  in  the  sheep,  and  were 
as  surprised  as  though  they  were  looking 
at  polar  bears.  On  inquiring  if  they  did 
not  keep  slice,  the  reply  invariably  was: 
“Know  nothin’  ’bout  ’em.”  Fellow  far¬ 
mers,  it’s  time  you  did.  If  such  men  as 
E.  ,7.  Leikcrt,  w  ho* are  interested  in  sheep 
husbandry,  were  to  get  together  and  see 
if  a  Farm  HUreau  agent  could  bo  caught 
who  would  interest  himself  in  putting 
“sheep  on  it  thousand  hills”  the  com¬ 
munity  would  call  them  blessed. 

TIM  DICK  TOPPER. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  V. 


Acorns  for  Sheep 

This  Fall,  after  the  pastures  were  dried 
up  and  frosted,  I  noticed  that  my  flock 
of  sheep  seemed  to  lie  getting  in  better 
condition  and  fatter  every  day.  I  could 
not  understand  it,  as  1  was  not  graining 
them,  and  usually  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  they  fell  away.  One  Sunday  when 
out  for  a  walk  I  noticed  them  all  working 
over  the  ground  under  some  trees,  as 
though  finding  some  treat.  Upon  investi¬ 
gation  I  found  they  were  eating  acorns. 
There  were  several  oak  trees  in  the  pas¬ 
ture,  and  I  found  they  went  to  them 
each  morning  and  several  times  during 
the  day  to  find  the  newly  fallen  acorns. 
While  I  had  known  that  hogs  liked 
acorns,  I  never  before  knew  that  sheep 
would  eat  them.  Having  a  wood  with 
many  oak  trees  in  it  on  another  part  of 
the  farm,  which  was  not  in  the  pasture, 
I  gathered  a  large  quantity  of  acorns 
and  used  them  for  Winter  feed,  thereby 
saving  several  dollars’  worth  of  high- 
priced  grain.  MARY  PLUMMER. 

Pennsylvania. 


2  Increase 
“Your 


THREE  to  nine  bushels  more  per  acre— that  is  what  farmers  in  different 
states  have  obtained  by  drilling  their  seed.  Get  your  share  of  this  addi¬ 
tional  crop  by  using  a  Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Disc  Drill  the  drill  that  pul¬ 
verizes  the  soil,  makes  the  seed  furrow,  plants  and  covers  the  seed  and 
fertilizer,  all  in  one  operation. 


VAN  BRUNT  FERTILIZER 
DISC  DRILLS  ARE  DIFFERENT 

Better— Because  They  Have  These  Features 


Tilting  Lever  enables  operator  to 
;et  the  disc  boots  to  cover  seed  prop- 
:rly  whether  big  or  little  team  is  used, 
ip  hill  or  down.  It  regulates  depth 
>f  planting  with  relation  to  depth  ot 
urrows  made  by  discs. 

Adjustable  Feed  Gates — Patented — 
Guarantee  an  even  flow  of  seed,  any 
find,  from  alfalfa  to  beans.  Fertilizer 
ilso  handled  just  as  positively. 

Full-floating  axle— drill  is  carried  on 
vheel  hubs — no  weight  on  axle,  wheels 
ravel  without  pilch  or  gather  —  the 
ightest  draft  drill. 


Each  ground  wheel  drives  half  the 
drill  —  load  equally  divided — makes 
drill  steady  running. 

No  ratchets,  pawls  or  springs  re¬ 
quired  to  drive  the  machine.  Drill  is 
automatically  thrown  in  and  out  of 
gear  by  lowering  and  raising  the 
discs. 

Van  Brunt  Drills  are  made  in  all 
standard  sizes  and  styles.  There  is 
sure  to  be  a  Van  Brunt  Drill  or  other 
John  Deere  implement  that  will  do 
your  work  the  best  way. 


Get  This  Big 
Farming  Book  Free 

Let  us  send  you  FREE  our  big  156-pngc  book, 
“  Better  Farm  Implements  nnd  How  to  Use 
Them."  Full  of  valuable  farming  information  A 
book  to  which  you  will  often  refer.  Worth  dol¬ 
lars.  Tells  all  about  the  complete  line  of  John 
Deere  machines  listed  below. 

Binders— Grain  and  Corn 
Buggies 

Corn  and  Cotton  Planters 
Corn  Shelters 
Cultivators: 

Alfnlfa 
Walking 
Riding 
Two-How 
Feed  Mills 
Grain  Drills 
Grnin  Elevators 
Hurrows: 

Disc 


Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 
Hay  Ralces 
Hay  Stnckcrs 
Listers 

Manure  Spreaders 

Mowers 

Plows: 

Walking 
Wheel 
Tractor 
Stalk  Cutlers 
Wagons 
Farm  Engines 
Farm  Tractors 


Drag 

Spring  Tooth 
To  get  this  valuable  book,  state  the  implements 
in  which  you  are  interested  and  ASK  FOR 
PACKAGE  DF4I1. 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILL. 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


JOHN  DEERE 

~r 

DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 

_ t 
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Waste  No  Butter  Fat! 

TF  YOU  are  still  setting  your  milk  and  skim- 
*  ming  by  hand,  you  are  losing  anywhere 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  your  cream.  If  you 
are  using  an  old  separator  or  one  that  is  not  reliable, 
you  are  still  losing  an 
amount  of  cream  that 
would  surprise  you  if  you 
knew  it.  Butter  fat  is 
worth  too  much  this  year 
to  be  wasted.  Buy  a  Prim¬ 
rose  or  Lily  cream  separa¬ 
tor  and  stop  the  waste. 

Don’t  imagine  that 
cream  left  in  the  skim 
milk  will  fatten  pigs  and 
calves  faster.  It  has  been  I 
proved  scores  of  times 
that  stock  thrives  as  fast 
on  warm  separator  skim 
milk,  when  a  little  meal 
or  flax  replaces  the  fat. 

Cream  in  the  skim  milk 
is  dead-loss  cream! 

Primrose  and  Lily  sepa¬ 
rators  get  that  cream.  We 
can  prove  to  you  that  they  get  it  all,  except  about 
one  drop  in  each  gallon. 

Besides  that,  they  are  well-known  as  simple,  easy- 
running,  easily-cleaned  machines,  that  last  and  do 
the  same  good  work  year  after  year.  Buy  a  Primrose  or  Lily 
and  know  the  satisfaction  of  using  a  close-skimming  machine. 
See  the  local  dealers,  or,  write  us  for  catalogues  of  these 
or  any  other  machines  in  the  list  below. 

THE  FULL  LINE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  QUAUTY  MACHINES 


Criia  H«rr#»liof  Machior* 

ftlndtft  F’uth  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

II  srvestt  r-Thrcfttier* 

Shockers 

Threshers 


Tillage  Impltminti 

t>i»k  Harrow*  Cultivator* 
Jr Harrows 
Spring  Tooth  Harrows 
I'cg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 

Punting  sad  Seed ing  Machine* 

Corn  Planters  Com  Drills 
Oram  Dulls 
broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  Ar  tiravs  Seed  Drills 
l  crtiluir  A  l-lmc  Sowers 


Haying  Machine* 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  T>p«) 
Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes 
and  Tedders 
Stackers 
Sweep  Rakes 

Combination  Sweep  Hakes 
and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Born  hers 

Bell  Mac  kites 

*  I. milage  Cutlets 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
<-«»rn  Shelters 
Threshers 
Slone  Butr  Mills 
Hay  Presses 


Bell  Machine* — Cast. 

Cream  Separators 
I‘ecd  Grinders 


Pawn  Machiaaa 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engine* 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Cara  Mackioe* 

Planters  Drifts 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders 

Ensilage  Cutter* 
Pickers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 
She  lien 


Dairy  Equip***! 

t  ream  Separators 
(Hand) 

Cream  Separators 
Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 


Olber  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attach. 

Harm  Wagon* 

^  Farm  Truck* 

Stalk  Cutter* 

Knife  Grinder* 
Traitor  Hiuhcs 

Pmder  Twins 


< 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(iDCorpentcd) 

CHICAGO.  V  USA 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewis ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  ikU  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


FEEDS: 

NEUSTADT  &  CO.. 


Direct  shipment 
from  manufacturer 
to  you  in  ton  or  car 
lots.  Write  to 
29-1  Ninth  Avc.,  New  York  City 


AN  IDEAL  FERTILIZER  FOR  FRUIT 

Leading  fruit  growers  recognize  that  every  year  *honlil  he  :\  hearing  year 
for  most  varieties  of  fruit,  ami  will  be,  provided  the  trees  are  properly  fed 
and  eared  for;  also  that  acidulated  fertilizers  arc  entirely  tinsuited  to  the 
production  of  cboico  fruit. 

BARIUM  -  PHOSPHATE 

IS  AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Analyzing 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

T'sed  In  combination  with  manure  or  turned  under  with  eover  crops,  It 
will  prodnee  maximum  yields  of  high  quality,  well  colored  fruit. 

ihiiliim  I'hosphuto  is  n  mixture  of  nu  alkaline  suit  of  bnrtum,  which  Is 
soluble  In  w u tel ,  amt  plioHiihatc  of  lime. 

As  ealelinn  Is  the  more  or  less  active  element  in  Haste  Hlug,  tending  to 
sweeten  tlie  roll,  so  bur  In  io  la  the  decidedly  active  element  in  this  material, 
which  sweetens  the  soil  quickly  ami  adds  the  most  needed  element 

PHOSPHORUS  AT  A  LOW  COST 

It  will  pay  YOU  to  wrlto  for  our  book 

“PHOSPHORUS,  the  MASTER  KEY  to  PERMANENT  AGRICULTURE” 

"  hi  eh  describes  Itarlum-l’hosphato  and  Its  uses. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  atul  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ICH  Price  Would  You  Rather  Pay? 

We  make  the  absolute  and  unqualified  statement  that 
our  prices  are  from  15%  to  50%  lower  than  prices  quoted 
elsewhere  on  same  high  grade  materials  of  equal  quality. 

We  don’t  say  “maybe”  or  “perhaps”  or  “but”  or  “if’ -we  say  our  prices  are 
and  we  stand  ready  to  prove  it.  Our  proof  is  our  CATALOG  and  Price-List  — 
and  we  want  to  send  both  of  them  to  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  When  yod 
fhat  W®.Want  y°u  to  compare  what  we  offer  with  what  others  offer  —  and 

donVbuvPfromn«r  YPrOVC  l°  -y°U  absolutely  that  y°u  lose  money  if  you 

buy  from  us.  You  owe  it  to  your  pocketbook  to  make  this  comparison. 

We  Sell  Only  A-l  Prime  Material  and  Lumber 

Thedr°^«  dGaVn  SeCO,?ds  or  wreckage.  That  isn’t  the  reason  our  prices  are  low 

bodv  Can?  °ur  l0Wi  Pr,CeI  are:  FirSt’  we  Sel1  at  wholesale  prices  to  every¬ 
body.  Second,  we  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  lumber  district  and  make 

tremendous  savings  in  shipping  costs.  Third,  we  buy  lumber  in  such  large 

quantities  that  we  get  rates  way  below  those  paid  in  the  open  markft! 

Do  You  Need  LUMBER,  LATH,  SHINGLES.  DOORS. 

WINDOWS,  INTERIOR  FINISH,  FRAMES.  CLAP¬ 

BOARDS,  PAINT,  WALL -BOARD  OR  ROOFING? 

items  especially  we  are  in  a  position  to  quote  unusually  low  prices,  and 
more,  we  can  make  immediate  shipments.  Don’t  wait  —  building 
are  in  big  demand,  a  shortage  is  bound  to  occur  this  Spring,  and  while 
tremendous  stocks  on  hand,  we  urge  you  to  order  early. 

For  Catalog  TODAY  to  th.  COUPO°Nr  BELOW1  and 

%  Sff = ea  — 

H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

60  Main  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

*  Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials’* 


On  these 
what  is 
materials 
we  have 


expect  to 
our  prices 


FROM  THE  HEART  OF  TH 

LUMBER  MART 


We  are  located 
ottheccnterof 
11k  Greatest 
Lumber  Yard 
■Vi  the  World 
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^-CATALOG  COUPON-se 

BENNETT  LUMBER  CO., 

60  Main  Street,  N.  Tonawanda.  N.Y. 

Send  immediately,  "Price  Regulator 
Catalog  ’*  to 


Postoffice 


?AYH  BENNETT  LUMBER  0.llic. 

NORTH  fON. WANDA.  Ml  W  VORK 


Stute 


P.  O.  Box. . 


R.  F.  D . 
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for  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory  ( 

Vou  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all 


Mew  BUTTERFLY  Separator 

*38 


No.  2/a  Junior — a  light-mooing.  easy 
cleaning,  close-skimming,  durable,  fully 
guaranteed  separator.  Skims  120 quarts  \ 
per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other  sizes  i 
..nnin  .  UI?,to  PHr  E‘K  800  lb.  capacity  machine  " 

ffiSd  tSS,  of  only  SSadownand*  J.artoW 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  I  GUARANTEED 

Against  Defects  In  Material  and  Workmanship 

X,™.0?.?!  ha.vo,  30  daYB’  freo  trial  and  see  for  yourself  how  easily  one  of 
5^,fl5SSS.B,agHn“  WlU  Curn  lta  0wn  COBt  a,ul  tnore  lie  fore  you  iwy 
lYy  it  alongside  of  any  separator  you  wish.  K.  op  it  if  pleased  *  If  i”t 

fhU#  T.'V1*  our  “xR°nH0  a“d  wo  will  refund  your  deposit  ami 
pay  the  freight  charges  both  way*.  You  won’t  bo  out  one  penny  You 
tako  norisk.  PoHtalbriTigs  Free  Catalog  Pokier  und  direct-^um-^factory 
otter.  Buy  from  tho  manufacturers  and  sovo  money.  Write  TOUAY 

ALBAU6H-D0VER  COMPAHY,  2171  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  till 
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New  Butter¬ 
fly  Baparaters 
Now  In  Um. 


‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Grain  for  Cows 


Would  you  advise  me  if  a  combination 
of  ground'  barley,  ground  oats  and  corn- 
meal  will  be  suitable  mixture,  together 
with  corn  dilage  and  bay,  for  milch  cows, 
and,  if  so.  in  what  proportion  should  the 
grains  be  mixed,  and  how  much  per  cow 
would  you  recommend  ?  *'• 

Massachusetts. 

The  grain  feeds  you  mention  are  all 
low  in  protein,  and  no  matter  what  kind 
of  hay  you  feed  with  the  silage,  you  will 
need  some  high  protein  feeds  to  balance 
them.  Presumably  you  refer  to  a  grade 
of  hay  from  the  mixed  grasses.  If  is 
the  case,  make  up  a  grain  mixture  of  UK) 
lbs.  each  of  ground  barley,  corn  and  oats, 
200  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  and  100  lbs. 
of  linseed  oilmeal.  Add  1  lb.  of  coarse 
fine  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed.  n.  F.  J. 

Rations  for  Cows  and  Pigs 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  feed  my 
milking  cows  for  the  best  results/  I  have 
at  home  oats,  rye  and  corn.  1  can  buy 
brewers*  grains,  cocoanut  meal,  oilmeal, 
molasses  feed,  sometimes  bran.  How 
many  of  these  shall  I  mix  and  in  what 
proportions?  IIow  much  shall  I  give  each 
cow  V  We  milk  about  5  o'clock,  morning 
and  night;  we  are  now  milking  six  cows; 
sometimes  we  milk  10.  W  hen  shall  grain 
be  fed?  When  Alfalfa  hay,  when  stalks/ 
How  much  milk  should  a  fairly  good  cow 
give  that  has  been  milking  six  months? 

2.  How  can  I  make  pigs  grow  with 
profit  from  weaning  to  slaughtering?  ^ 

New  Jersey.  L-  v-  K> 

1.  Feed  a  feeding  of  Alfalfa  hay  after 

milking  and  chords  in  the  morning  and 
another  after  supper,  with  cornstalks 
given  ad  libitum  during  the  day.  The  best 
rule  for  feeding  hay  is  to  give  what,  the 
cows  will  clean  up.  Make  a  gram  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  parts  ground  oats,  one  part 
ground  rye,  one  part  cornmcal,  one  pai  l 
brewers’  grains,  one  part  cocoanut,  one 
part  oilmeal.  Add  one  pound  coarse  fine 
salt  to  each  100  lbs.  feed.  The  grain  may 
be  fed  just  before  or  just  after,  preferably 
just  after,  milking.  Feed  one  pound  grain 
to  each  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  milk- 
produced  daily,  depending  on  bow  cows  re¬ 
spond.  A  ifairly  good  cow  that  has 
milked  six  months  would  be  giving  about 
eight  quarts  per  day  at  present,  time,  and 
would  need  five  to  six  pounds  of  the  above 
grain  mixture.  v . 

2.  The  most  profitable  time  to  grow 

pigs  is  to  have  them  coihe  in  Spring. 
After  weaning,  get  them  Suit  into  good 
Alfalfa  or  clover  and  later  some  rape  pas¬ 
ture,  and  feed  a  slop  of  skim-milk,  40 
parts  eornmeal.  50  parts  middlings,  10 
parts  tankage  or  oilmeal.  To  finish  hogs 
in  the  Fall  there  is  nothing  like  corn,  self- 
fed.  Pigs  corning  in  the  Fall  must  de¬ 
pend  more  on  the  slop,  although  they  can 
be  more  economically  grown  if  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hav  is  fed  to  them  ad  libitum  in 
the  Winter.  Here  in  Iowa,  the  banner 
hog  State,  during  the  Fall  we  see 
the  corn  going  into  the  hogs  in  all  sorts 
of  ways,  varving  from  getting  it  direct 
from  the  stalk  in  the  field,  “hogging  it 
down.”  it  is  called,  to  gathering  it  up  by 
the  wagonload  after  the  farmers  have 
shoveled  it  out  to  them  on  the  ear.  1  he 
main  thing  in  Summer  is  pasture.  Pigs 
run  everywhere  here,  and  one  has  to  he 
careful  not  to  run  over  them  tvhen  out  au- 
tomobiling.  -  J> 


Breed  of  Cow 

1  I  have-  bought. a  cow  and  calf;  calf 
is  raised  from  the  bucket  with  mother’s 
milk.  I  was-  told  cow  was  a  Guernsey  ; 
now  I  am  told  she  is  not,  as  a  Guernsey 
is  vellow  and  white,  while  mine  is  all 
red;  no  other  color.  What  breed  is  a 
red  cow?  2.  I  have  bought  another  cow 
which  comes  in  this  month:  What  feed 
and  how  much  do  you  advise/  I  have 
never  kept  cattle  before.  mks.  w.  d. 

New  York. 

In  all  probability  your  cow  is  a  grade ; 
that  is,  mixed  blood  of  various  breeds.  I 
should  suppose  that  the  Shorthorn  breed 
prevailed,  as  red  is  the  common  ^  Short¬ 
horn  or  so-called  Durham  color.  Feed  all 
the  hay  the  cow  will  clean  up  three  times 
a  day  and  make  up  a  grain  ration  of  two 
parts,  by  weight,  of  wheat  bran,  two  parts 
cottonseed  meal,  oue  part  gluten  and  oue- 
half  part  linseed  oilmeal.  Add  a  pound 
of  COW  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed  made 
up.  Feed  a  pound  of  grain  to  each  1%.  to 
two  quarts  of  milk  produced  daily,  giving 
half  in  the  morning  and  half  at  night, 
after  milking.  Feed  the  grain  dry.  and 
until  the  cow  freshens  in  February,  give 
her  about  3  lbs.  a  day  of  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  bran,  one  part  gluten  feed  and  one 
part  linseed  oilmeal.  H.  F.  J. 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

I  have  fed  my  cows  a  dairy,  ration  for 
throe  years.  The  protein  is  24  per  cent. 
Will  so  much  protein  hurt  my  cows  after 
a  while?  I  have  no  silo;  only  mixed  hay 
to  feed.  They  have  water  three  times  a 
day  and  hay  three  times.  My  cows  are 
grade  Holsteins,  and  give  from  40  to  50 
lbs.  of  milk  when  fresh.  Would  you  mix 
a  little  bran  with  the  feed,  or  would  you 
feed  it  alone?  Not  having  a  silo,  can  I 
feed  as  much  grain  as  if  I  were  feeding 
silage?  I  have  fed  a  little  bran  with  it, 


and  I  thought  they  handled  more  feed 
with  the  bran  in  it.  I  feed  a  pound  ol 
grain  to  3  and  4  lbs.  of  milk.  I  would 
rather  get.  less  milk  if  feed  too  high  in 
protein  will  injure  a  cow  after  a  while. 

New  York.  g.  b-  a. 

A  ration  running  IS  to  20  per  cent  di¬ 
gestible  protein,  which  is  probably  about 
what  the  24  per  cent  crude  protein  would 
run,  is  none  too  high  where  tin*  roughage 
is  mixed  hay.  It  would  pay  you  to  figure 
a  hit  on  using  a  home-mixed  ration  con¬ 
taining  about  20  per  cent  digestible  pro¬ 
tein,  using  known  feeds.  It  most  cer¬ 
tainly  should  be  cheaper.  If  you  can  get 
some  dried  beet  pulp  and  mix  .100  lbs. 
with  each  4(H)  or  500  lbs.  of  feed.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  a  paying  proposition 
since  you  have  no  silo.  If  you  can  get  a 
mixture  of  200  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  dried 
beet  pulp.  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100 
lbs.  linseed  oilmeal  and  100  lbs.  gluten 


Milk-producing  Ration 

Will  you  formulate  a  milk-producing 
ration  from  the  following  feed?  Equal 
parts  ear  corn  and  oats,  ground,  bran, 
cottonseed  meal  and  oilmeal ;  rough  feed 
consists  of  good  corn  stover.  M.  B. 

Ohio. 

Have  cows  eat  all  the  corn  stover  they 
will  clean  up;  some  good  hay  would  help. 
I 'sing  the  feeds  you  mention,  make  the 
grain  ration  100  lbs.  of  corn  and  oats 
ground  together.  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  200 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal  and  100  lbs.  oilmeal. 
Add  a  pound  of  coarse  fine  salt  to  each 
100  lbs.  of  feed.  H.  F,  J. 


Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  to 
he  fed  with  corn  fodder  and  silage,  com¬ 
posed  of  wheat  bran,  hominy,  dairy  feeds, 
gluten,  cottonseed  meal  and  dry  brewers’ 
grains  if  they  can  be  got?  ii.  n.  N. 

Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

Feed  30  to  40  pounds  of  silage  per 
head  per  day  and  all  the  corn  fodder  the 
cows  will  clean  up.  Make  up  a  mixture 
using  brewers’  grains  as  fo'lows :  200  lbs. 
dried  brewers'  grains,  100  lbs.  of  hominy 


February  15.  1010 

feed.  100  lbs.  of  gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  of 
cottonseed  meal  and  100  lbs.  of  bran. 
Without  the  brewers’  grains  make  it  300 
lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  hominy,  200  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  100  lbs.  of  gluten  feed. 
In  either  case  add  one  pound  of  coarse 
fine  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed. 

H.  F.  J. 


Improving  Dairy  Feed 

I  have  plenty  of  corn  fodder  and  mixed 
hay,  oats  and  cob  corn.  Can  I  get  a 
cheaper  feed  for  cows  (milking)  by  mix¬ 
ing  my  own  feed,  oats  and  corn,  and  some 
Other  kind,  bought,  than  the  already 
mixed  feeds  now  bn  the  market?  It  seems 
to  me  such  feeds  are  high,  now  selling  at 
$67  per  ton.  J.  a.  m. 

Maryland. 

Feed  hay  and  corn  fodder  as  you  are 
now  doing,  and  make  up  a  grain  ration  of 
200  lbs.  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  100  lbs.  of 
ground  oats,  200  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal, 
100  lbs.  of  linseed  oilmeal  and  100  lbs.  of 
gluten  feed.  If  you  can  get  peanut  or 
cocoanut  meal,  use  100  lbs.  of  each  in 
place  of  the  cottonseed  meal.  Add  1  lb. 
of  coarse  fine  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
feed.  n.  F.  J. 


feed  for  less  money  than  the  one  you  are 
now  using  I  should  give  it  a  try.  H.  F.  J. 
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“Nobody’s  Found  the  Way  to  Equal 
E-B  Detachable  Shares” 


E-B  Quick  Detachable  Share. 

One  pull  of  lever  forces 
share  into  position  and 
locks  it.  No  bolts.  No 
wrench.  Just  your  hands. 
Attached  or  removed  in 
a  few  seconds. 


PLOWING  is  pleasurable  with  E-B  Foot- 
lift  Plows  equipped  with  E-B  Quick  De¬ 
tachable  Shares — an  exclusive  E-B  feature. 

Let  a  man  remove  and  replace  an  E-B  share 
with  one  pull  of  the  lever,  and  he  realizes 

_ _  that  it’s  easy 

/  to  keep  E-B 
Sharp  Shares 
on  his  plow 
all  the  time. 


E-B  Disc  Harrows 

Brinfc  Bi&  Crops 
With  Less  Effort 
The  long  levers  on  E-B 
Disc  Harrows  make  gang 
shifting  easy.  Not  only  is 
the  handling  easier  but  the 
work  is  better. 

The  E-B  Disc  Harrow  is 
quickly  and  easily  adjusted 
and  has  great  flexibility 
and  increased  penetration. 
This  insures  thorough  pul¬ 
verization  of  the  soil,  better 
seed  bed,  larger  yield. 
Have  your  dealer  give 
you  complete  details 
of  this  Harrow. 


:A 


And  one  season’s  crop  results  convince  him 
that  E-B  sharp  share  plowing  allows  free  air 
circulation  through  the  soil  arteries,  elimi¬ 
nates  poisons,  increases  available  plant  food. 
You  Must  Raise  Bi&&er  Crops 
E-B  Sharp  Shares  Help  You 

Dull  shares  obstruct  moisture  circulation.  E-B  sharp 
shares  increase  it.  With  only  one  motion  of  the  lever 
necessary  to  apply  or  remove  the  shares,  you  can 
change  easily  the  moment  they’re  dull.  5  seconds  are 
sufficient  for  either  operation.  See  the  E-B  Footlift 

Riding  Plow  at  the  E-B  deal- 
"7  er’s.  The  many  points  of  su¬ 
periority  will  prove  to  you  the 
necessity  of  E-B  sharp  share 
plowing  on  your  farm. 

EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 
IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, Inc. 
Established  1852  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 
The  Most  Complete  Line  of  Farm 
Machinery  Manufactured 

V 


E-B  Drills 

Produce  Maximum  Crop 
Yield  With  Less  Seed 

When  you  use  an  E-B 
drill  you  can  be  certain 
that  every  seed  is  planted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
at  a  uniform  depth  regard¬ 
less  of  uneven  ground. 
Disc,  boot  and  deflector  act 
together  to  obtain  this  result. 
That  assures  even  germina¬ 
tion  and  greater  yields. 
Dust-proof  bearings,  oiling  of 
bearings  without  the  use  of 
wrench,  quick  adjustment  for 
wear,  patented  feed  cup  and 
patented  extension  spring 
pressure  are  among  the 
many  other  special 
features  of  the 
E-B  Drill. 
Ask  your 
dealer. 


LINE 


E-B  Planters 

Produce  More  Com 
With  Less  Labor 
The  E-B  Planter  U  strong, 
simple,  easily  handled.  Accu¬ 
rate  drop  and  even  depth  in¬ 
sure  a  practically  perfect 
stand,  greater  crop  yield  with 
minimum  investment  in  seed 
and  labor. 

Fewer  parts  and  greater 
strength  practically  eliminate 
repair,  adjustment  and  delay. 
Variable  drop  feature,  one- 
piece  valve  and  large  seed  box 
are  practical  advantages  that 
every  farmer  likes. 

Your  E-B  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  show  you  the  E-B  Planter 
and  give  you  the  reason 
why  it  increases  the 
corn  crop. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  6,  1919 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK  BRICES. 


A  Vital  Message 
to  Every  Com  Grower 


New  York,  for  February,  $3.54  per  100 
lbs.,  equivalent  to  7.52  cent  per  quart 
for  three  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional 
4c  per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  extra  butterfat,  at  points  150  miles 
from  city. 

Butter. 

Since  last  report  prices  have  improved 
slightly,  settling  around  50c  for  best.  It 
is  said  that  part  of  the  butter  com¬ 
mandeered  by  the  Government  last  year 
and  held  in  storage  since  then  has  been 
released  and  that  further  lots  may  be 
turned  back  to  the  owners. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

@ 

50 

Good  to  Choice  . 

W 

47 

Lower  Grades . 

@ 

40 

City  made . 

@ 

37 

Dairy,  best  . 

@ 

48 

Common  to  good  . 

@ 

45 

Packing  Slock . 

@ 

34 

Process  . 

O 

43 

CHEESE. 

The  market  is  weak  and 

most 

grades 

of  both  held  and  new  make 

lower. 

Whole  Milk,  oid,  fancy  . 

. . .  36 

TO 

37  M 

Good  to  oholce . 

@ 

35  i 

Lower  grades . 

« 

33 

New  Make  . 

@ 

33 

skims,  best . 

@ 

24 

Fair  to  good  . 

@ 

20 

Eggs. 


During  the  week  prices  dropped  15c 
because  of  increased  supplies  and  mod¬ 
erate  demand. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  55  @  56 

Medium  to  good .  50  @  53 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  48  @  so 

Common  to  good .  43  @  [45 

Gathered,  best,  white .  52  @  54 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  42  @  45 

Lower  grades .  35  @  36 

Storage .  30  @  35 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 10  50  @17  53 

Bulls  .  8  00  @12  00 

Cows  .  5  00  @12  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs  .  15  00  @20  00 

Culls . 10  00  @13  00 

Hobs . 16  00  @18  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  7  00  @10  50 

Lambs  . 15  50  @17  75 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . 21  @  25 

Common  to  good .  16  @  21 

Dork  .  15  @  19 

I.umbs,  hothouse,  head  . 12  00  @16  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Prices  reported  are :  Fowls,  25  to  31c ; 
chickens,  27  to  29c ;  roosters.  22c ;  tur¬ 
keys,  30  to  35c ;  ducks,  35  to  3Sc ;  geese, 
22  to  24c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

4 


Turkeys,  best . . 

Medium  to  good . 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . 

Fowls  . 

®  44 

@  42 

@  43 

@  40 

@  32 

@  50 

Capons  . 

Roosters . 

@  24 

@  40 

@  33 

@10  00 

Ducks  . 

Geese,  . . . 

Squabs,  doz . 

Rabbits,  pair . 

@  40 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lb« . 

@11  50 

Pea  . . . . 

. . 7  25 

&  8  75 

Medium  . 

.  7  50 

@  9  (10 

lied  Kidney . 

....11  25 

@12  50 

White  Kidney  ,  . 

@13  25 

Yellow  Eye . 

@  9  00 

Lima,  California . 

@11  00 

ERUITS. 


£pples  —  Baldwin,  bbl .  6(H)  @8  00 

York  Imperial  .  6  no  @8  50 

Ben  Davis .  5  00  @  7  00 

King  .  6  00  @  8  00 

Greening  .  5  00  @  7  50 

Spy  .  6  00  @  8  50 

Pears.  Kieffer,  bbl .  5  00  @  8  oo 

Cranberries,  bbl . 15  00  @24  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  35  @  75 


VEGETABLES. 

Potato  receipts  large  and  25  to  50c  per 
barrel  lower.  Old  cabbage  dull ;  new 
Southern  selling  well. 


Potatoes— L.  I.,  bbl .  4  25  @  4  75 

State,  180  lbs .  3  50  @  4  00 

Maine,  180  lbs .  3  75  @  4  25 

Virginia,  late  crop,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  6  00  @8  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  50  @  2  75 

Beets,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Carrots, bbl .  125  @2  25 

Cabbage,  ton . 15  00  @25  00 

New,  bbl . .  2  60  @  3  60 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  100  @4  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  i;.50  @4  00 

String  Beans  bu .  2  00  ©  5  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl, .  150  @  2  25 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  00  @  6  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  100  @3  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1  00  @  1  50 

Parsnips,  bbl  .  100  @  2  00 

Salsify,  100  bunches .  3  00  @  5  oo 

Kale,  bbl  . .  1  50  @  2  50 

Chicory,  bbl .  3  00  @  8  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  hay  market  is  overstocked  and 
prices  much  lower,  particularly  ou  under 
qualities. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  38  00  @30  00 

NO.  2 . 25  00  @37  00 

NO.  3  .  22  00  @24  00 

No  grade  . 15  00  @18  oo 

Clover  mixed . 18  00  @25  00 

Straw,  ltye, . 13  00  @14  00 


GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets: 
New  York.  $2.37%;  Chicago,  $2.23:  St. 
Louis,  $22.1.  No.  3  Yellow  corn  at  New 
York,  $1.44;  rye,  $1.45;  not  much  sale 
for  buckwheat  grain  here,  nominally  $3 
to  $3.25  per  100  lbs.  Producing  points 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  report 
buekwneat  as  selling  from  $3.25  to  $3.50 

I »*'r  100  lbs. 


This  Valuable  Book 
Sent  Free 

Don’t  neglect  to  send  for 
this  book.  Do  it  now  while 
this  is  fresh  in  your  mind . 
The  card  asking  for  the  book 
may  be  the  most  important 
and  profitable  one  you’ll  write 
this  year.  In  writing  ask  for 
package  PS-131. 


All  of  the  corn  that  you  can  raise  this  year 
will  command  a  high  price. 

Every  extra  bushel  you  raise  means  extra  profit. 

Extra  bushels  will  come  from  planting  in  each  hill  ex¬ 
actly  the  number  of  kernels  required  to  match  the  soil’s 
producing  ability. 

If  a  field  is  uniformly  fertile  enough  to  support  three 
stalks  to  the  hill,  three  kernels  of  tested  corn  should  be 
planted  in  every  hill.  If  it  will  support  four  stalks  to  the 
hill,  you  should  plant  four  kernels  in  every  hill.  If  the 
fertility  varies,  the  number  of  kernels  dropped  should 
likewise  vary — two  kernels  in  poor  spots,  three  in  more 
fertile  spots  and  four,  or  a  greater  number,  in  very  rich 
spots. 


Remember, .  you  use  a  corn  planter 
on  faith.  It  isn’t  like  plows  and  culti¬ 
vators.  Their  work  is  visible — but  the 
results  of  a  corn  planter’s  work  are  in¬ 
visible — the  corn  is  covered  up  and  the 
mistakes  do  not  show  sometimes  until 
too  late  to  be  remedied. 

With  accuracy  as  their  goal,  the  John 
Deere  factory  which  has  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  building  corn  planters  for  over 
fifty  years,  started  out  to  build  a  plant¬ 
er  that  would  do  perfect  work  its  entire 
life. 

This  took  years  of  painstaking  care. 

The  John  Deere  No.  999  Corn  Plant¬ 
er  is  the  result. 

Its  accuracy  is  proved.  Its  drop  can 
be  changed  instantly  merely  by  push¬ 
ing  a  lever. 

★  ★ 

The  factory  specialists  unanimously 
agree  that  it  is  built  as  perfectly  as  a 
corn  planter  can  be  built  and  rightly 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  a  com 
planter  is  intended. 

By  manufacturers  it  is  considered  a 
“super  planter’, — by  the  thousands  of 
satisfied  farm  users  it  has  been  rightly 
termed  the  “accurate  planter.” 

Yet  this  planter  is  moderately  priced. 
Due  to  the  thorough  and  accurate  plant¬ 
ing  it  does — and  this  means  during  its 
entire  life — it  is  a  profitable  investment 
at  ten  times  the  price. 

Perhaps  your  present  planter  is  a  John 
Deere  No.  999.  If  that’s  the  case,  you 
need  have  no  fear  but  that  you  are  get¬ 


ting  a  maximum  yield  insofar  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  planter  to  contribute  to¬ 
ward  that  yield. 

If  you  haven’t  a  John  Deere  No.  999 
you  may  be  under  the  impression  that 
your  old  planter  is  doing  accurate  work 
when  really  it  maybe  dropping  1,  2,  3,  4 
or  5  kernels  regardless  of  what  you  want 
it  to  drop — under-planting  some  hills 
and  over-planting  others — and  you  are 
losing  a  good  profit  every  year.  Such 
a  planter  is  a  “thief  in  the  field” — the 
sooner  you  get  rid  of  it  the  more  money 
you  will  be  ahead. 

★  ★ 

You  as  a  corn  grower  can  not  afford 
to  postpone  investigating  thoroughly 
the  John  Deere  No.  999  because  it  is  a 
profit-maker  from  the  first  day  it  starts 
work  in  the  field. 

Every  year  this  planter  stays  out  of 
your  field  you  are  letting  slip  through 
your  fingers  profits  that  might  just  as 
easily  come  to  you. 

To  give  you  a  complete  story  of  this 
planter  we  have  prepared  a  book  enti¬ 
tled  “More  and  Better  Corn,”  which 
also  gives  practical  information  on  ev¬ 
ery  feature  of  quantity  and  quality  corn 
production.  We  will  send  you  this  val¬ 
uable  book  free  by  return  mail  if  you 
will  drop  us  a  card. 

JOHN  DEERE 

Moline ,  Illinois 


Come  To  Headquarters 
For  Selected  Quality 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

OWL  Brand,  41%  Protein 
DOVE  Brand,  38j4%  Protein 
JAY  Brand,  36%  Protein 

CAR  LOTS 

Quick  or  Deferred  Shipments 

F.  W.  ERODE  &  CO. 

B,“-  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


INC.  19  IS 


amtary. 


 dorless 

jcrm-proof.  Needed  in  every 
home.  Set  up  by  anyone  ' 


room.  Sent  on  FREE  trial* 


1  any 


WOOD  SEAT  AND  COVER 

Abolish  cold  out. -door  closet.  Germ  life  killed 
by  chemicals.  U.  8.  Health  Bureau  approves. 

irxis  of  Health  endorse  it*  LLxcluxive  territory  t 
_ents.  Catalog  FTtEE.  _ 

COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO*  422  Factories  Bldg.  Teleds. 


=IIIGH  GRADE= 

FERTILIZER 

Croxton  Brand  and 
Raw  Materials 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 
60  Trinity  Place.  New  York 


Sent  on  Trial 
upw^pH  Jbrielicam,  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use ' 

veatigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  separator  only  $19.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milt  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  out — 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  ot  small,  do  uot  fall  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated 
catalog,  sent  free  on  request,  is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  Interesting  book  ou 
cream  s,  para  tors.  Western  Orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  sea  our  big  money  saving  pioposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


PUT  THIS  CONCRETE 

MIXER  ON  YOUR  FARM 

You  can  save  many  times  the  cost  of 
a  Sheldon  Farm.  Concrete  Mixer  on  a 
few  small  jobs.  What  is  more,  you 
can  do  the  work  when  you  please.  In 
otherwise  Idle  time.  It  is  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  farm  use.  and  will  handle 
large  jobs  as  well  as  small.  With  a 

SHELDON  V5i?  CONCRETE  MIXER 

you  can,  at  lowest  possible  cost,  build 
your  own  Concrete  Feeding  Floors. 
Foundations,  Walks,  Posts,  Tanks  or 
Silos.  Sheldon  Mixers  mix  3  cublo 
feet  at  a  batch:  have  continuous 
chain  drive,  clutch  pulley,  easy  tilt¬ 
ing  discharge,  handy  dumping  lever 
and  sand-proof  bearings.  No  other 
mixer  excels  its  quality  of  work.  No 
other  mixer  approaches  its  wonder¬ 
fully  low  price. 

Send  for  FREE  CatafogToday 

My  catalog  fully  describes  all  types  of  Sheldon 
Mixers,  and  gives  all  of  the  remarkably  low 
prices.  It  tells  how  you  can  build  a  Sheldon 
Mixer  yourself,  and  tells  you  a  lot  you  ought  to 
know  about  concrete  work.  It’s  FREE.  Get 
your  copy  today.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

SHELDON  MFG.  CO. 


BOX 675 


NEHAWKA.  NEB. 
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War  Rations  for  the  Hen;  What  the 
Wheat  Scarcity  Has  Taught 

Scratch  Feeds. — The  requests  from 
the  Food  Administration,  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  from  the  Federal  Government  have, 
in  many  sections  of  the  country,  cut  down 
in  some  cases,  and  entirely  limited  certain 
poultry  feeds,  which  heretofore  had  been 
considered  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
best,  results  from  the  poultry  flocks. 
Chief  among  these  feeds,  of  course,  has 
been  wheat.  In  a  great  many  rations 
wheat  has  been  cut  down  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  scratch  feed  ration,  and  in  a  great 
many  other  instances  wheat  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  taken  from  this  ration.  Barley  has 
been’  substituted  and  fed  a  great  deal 
more  this  year  to  poultry  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Along  with  barley,  the  scratch  feeds 
were  composed  principally  of  corn  and 
oats,  and  in  a  few  instances,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  buckwheat.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  scratch  rations  which  have 
been  used  in  many  sections  with  very  good 
results  :  Parts  by  weight — Oats.  3  :  barley. 

1  ,  wheat,  1 ;  also,  corn.  6 ,  oats.  3,  and 
barley  1.  These  scratch  feed  rations, 
when  fed  with  a  properly  balanced  mash, 
have  both  given  excellent  results  in  egg 
production.  However,  when  a  ration  of 
this  kind  is  used  where  the  fiber  content 
is  high,  one  should  be  careful  not  to  get 
the  fiber  content  too  high  in  the  mash 
feed,  as  the  digestive  system  of  hens, 
although  requiring  a  large  amount  of 
fiber,  will  not  stand  nearly  so  much  as 
other  farm  animals,  for  instance,  the  cow 
or  sheep.  • 

Mash  Ration. — Although  the  scratch 
feeds  have  been  varied,  as  outlined  above, 
very  considerably,  regarding  their  nu¬ 
tritive  ratio,  etc.,  with  results  of  produc¬ 
tion  varying  but  very  little,  still  one  must 
be  verv  careful  in  compounding  or  mixing 
his  mash  ration.  Experiments  and  testa 
have  shown  us  that  the  mash  ration  is 
really  the  more  important  part  of  the 
poultrvman’s  feeding  program  ;  that  this 
is  the  part  of  the  ration  which  parries  the 
protein  as  well  as  some  of  the  protective 
ingredients  of  nutrition,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  from  hens  can  be  materially  in¬ 
creased  or  decreased  and  varied  by  proper 
and  improper  balancing  of  the  dry  mash. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  production 
will  be  greater  if  larger  amounts  of  dry 
mash  are  fed  in  times  of  the  year  when 
production  naturally  is  great,  when  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  poultryman  to  maintain 
or  to  hold  the  maximum  production  as 
long  as  possible.  For  instance,  in  the 
late  Winter  and  early  Spring,  when  the 
natural  production  from  our  flocks  is  in¬ 
creasing  very  rapidly,  in  order  to  keep 
the  hens  in  the  best  of  condition,  and  to 
hasten  this  increase  in  production,  one 
should  induce  the  hens  to  consume  more 
and  more  mash  in  their  daily  ration. 
Later  in  the  Spring  and  early  Summer, 
when  it  is  the  tendency  for  production  to 
decrease  again,  an  increased  consumption 
of  mash  will  have  a  tendency  to-  main¬ 
tain  the  hens  in  better  condition,  and  to 
hold  up  the  egg  yield,  and  this  method 
should  be  practiced  until  late  Summer  and 
early  Fall,  or  the  season  at  which  the 
hens  naturally  go  into  their  necessary 
moult  and  quit  laying. 

Balancing  Masii  and  Scratch  Feed. 
— In  balancing  the  proportion  of  scratch 
feed  and  mash  fed  in  the  ration,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  hens  prefer  the  scratch 
to  the  mash.  In  other  words,  if  they  were 
allowed  to  pick  up  their  ration  as  they 
want  to,  it  would  be  found  that  almost 
all,  or  at  least  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  day’s  ration  would  be  consumed  in  the 
form  of  scratch  feed.  By  cutting  down 
the  amount  of  scratch  feed  given  the  hens 
the  feeder  makes  it  necessary  for  the  hens 
to  consume  more  mash,  and  by  cutting 
the  scratch  feed  down  to  a  minimum,  it 
will  be  found  that  hens  can  be  forced  to 
consume  almost  all  of  their  ration  in  the 
form  of  mash.  One  should  be  very  care¬ 
ful  in  cutting  down  the  scratch  feed  or 
in  making  the  hens  consume  a  large 
amount  of  mash  that  the  mash  does  not 
contain  too  high  a  content  of  fiber,  as 
feeding  in  this  way  makes  it  necessary  for 
the  hen  to  consume  the  mash  as  a  whole, 
thereby  obliging  her,  if  thero  is  too  much 
fiber  in  the  ration,  to  eat  too  large  a 
quantity  of  fiber  in  order  to  get  the 
amount  of  nutrition  that  she  needs.  .  It 
will  also  be  found  that  if  the  mash  ration 
consists  of  too  much  fiber  the  hens  will 
not  relish  it  nearly  so  much. 

A  Good  Proportion. — The  feeding 
practice  relative  to  the  proportion  of 
scratch  feed  and  mash  fed  laying  hens 
which  has  been  very  successful  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  With  pullets  which  are  kept  for 
laying  entirely  and  from  which  no  hatch 
in'g  *ggs  are'  to  be  saved  the  following 
Spring,  should  be  started  off  in  the  Fall 
with  about  15  lbs.  of  scratch  feed  per  day 
per  100  birds.  As  the  pullets  start  in  to 
lay,  the  scratch  feed  should  he  cut  down 
gradually  to  about  12  lbs.  per  100.  As 
the  production  increases,  the  scratch  feed 
should  again  be  cut  down  to  about  10  lbs. 
per  100.  and  as  the  late  Winter  and  early 
Spring  come  along  and  production  in¬ 
creases  rapidly,  the  scratch  feed  shoulc 
be  cut  down  to  about  8  lbs.  per  100.  In 
the  late  Spring  and  early  Summer  this 
cen  be  cut  down  to  5  lbs.  per  100,  and 
this  proportion  fed  until  late  Summer  or 
early  Fall,  or  at  the  time  when  the  hens 
are  going  into  a  very  complete  molt,  at 
which  time  the  scratch  feed  should  be 
gradually  increased  until  these  birds  are 
getting  from  12  to  15  lbs.  of  scratch  feed 
per  day 

Metjioi  oi  Feeding. — Scratch  feed 
should  be  fed  about  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  in  the  morning  at  daybreak,  one 
fourth  some  time  during  the  middle  of  the 


day.  and  one-half  at  night,  just  befoi'e 
dark,  so  that  the  hens  will  just  about  fin¬ 
ish  it  up  when  it  gets  dark  enough  to 
roost.  This  method  should  be  followed 
during  the  whole  year,  with  the  exception 
of  July  and  August,  at  which  time  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  feed  most  of  the  scratch 
feed  before  noon,  as  in  the  very  hot  after- 
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places  for  all  of  the  hens.  A  detrimental 
factor  which  very  often  happens  in  poul¬ 
try  keeping  is  the  lack  of  feeding  space 
on  the  dry  mash  hoppers. 

Feeding  the  Breeders. — In  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  hens,  flocks  which  are  going  to  be 
used  for  breeding  in  the  Spring,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  scratch  feed  should  be  kept 


Hens  Bush  ('t  the  Dry  Mash 


noons  of  those  days  the  hens  quickly  be¬ 
come  prostrated  from  the  heat,  especially 
if  they  are  excited  and  are  obliged  to 
scratch  and  exercise  for  their  feed.  It 
must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the 
drv  mash  hoppers  should  be  open  at  all 
times  when  this  method  is  practiced,  and 
that  there  should  be  plenty  of  feeding 


high.  Following  along  the  above  method 
as  advocated  for  pullets,  after  these  pul¬ 
lets  have  gone  into  their  molt,  they  are 
getting  from  12  to  15  lbs.  of  scratch  feed 
a  day  per  100.  This  proportion  should  be 
maintained  until  after  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son.  Immediately  after  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son  the  nronortion  of  scratch  feed  should 
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be  cut  down  gradually  until  the  hens  are 
getting  from  5  to  8  lbs.  of  scratch  feed 
per  day  per  100.  This  should  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  late  Summer  and  early  Fall, 
at  which  time  the  birds  are  going  into 
another  molt. 

Desirable  Mashes. — The  following 
are  some  of  the  mashes  which  have  been 
successfully  fed :  Equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  corn- 
meal.  ground  oats  and  meat  scraps;  or 
equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  Alfalfa  meal, 
wheat  middlings,  ground  oats,  cornmeal 
and  meat  scrap ;  or  one  part,  by  weight, 
wheat  bran,  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  meat 
scrap,  one-half  part  gluten  feed,  one-half 
part  oilmeal ;  or  one  part  Alfalfa  meal, 
one-half  part  gluten  feed,  one-half  part 
oilmeal,  one  part  ground  oats,  one  part 
cornmeal,  one  part  meat  scrap.  The  lat¬ 
ter  ration,  although  not  quite  as  efficient 
as  the  others,  on  the  other  hand,  entirely 
does  away  with  mill  feeds  known  more 
generally  as  wheat  by-products.  Regu¬ 
larity  in  feeding,  especially  in  keeping  an 
ampie  supply  of  dry  mash  before  the  hens 
at  all  times,  is  very  necessary.  A  con¬ 
stant  changing  and  obliging  the  hens  to  do 
without  dry  mash  at  frequent  intervals  is 
very  detrimental  to  the  best  production. 

Benefits  of  Mash. — Not  only  is  it 
true  that  the  mash  fed  is  really  the  regu¬ 
lating  part  of  the  ration,  and  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year  hens  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  large  proportion  of  mash,  but  it  is 
nlso  true  that  these  same  mashes,  if  skil¬ 
fully  fed  in  moist  conditions,  along  with 
the  mash  in  the  hoppers,  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  Especially  is  this  true  iu  the  late 
Summer,  when  the  hens  are  apt  to  drop 
off  in  egg  production.  This  will  have  a 
tendency  of  holding  them  up  longer  into 
the  Fail.  It  is  also  a  good  practice  to 


MOLINE 

Plants 
2~3~4~5  or  6 

in  a 
hill 


VARIABLE  DROP 

PLANTER 

This  planter  has  a  greater  range  of  quick 
and  satisfactory  adaptability  to  any  conditions 
or  desire  for  planting  seed  than  any  planter 
ever  made. 

It  will  plant  any  seed  that  ranges  between  the 
size  of  a  lima  bean  and  an  onion  seed. 

It  will  plant  2,  3,  4,  5  or  6  seeds  in  a  hill  and  the 
change  can  be  made  instantly  by  simply  shitting  a 
lever,  or  if  you  are  drilling  you  have  at  your  instant 
command  6  drilling  distances  for  the  one  set  of  plates. 

You  can  vary  the  drop  to  suit  your  soil  condi¬ 
tions — where  the  soil  is  rich,  plant  thick  where  it  is 
light,  plant  thin. 

Edge  and  flat  drop  plates  are  interchangeable 
and  both  have  advantages.  Edge  drop  plates  are 
better  for  graded  corn  or  for  flat  seeds  such  as  lima 
beans  and  kidney  beans.  Flat  or  round  hole  drop 
plates  are  better  for  round  seed  such  as  navy  beans, 
peas  or  ungraded  corn. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  seed  you  have  to  plant 
you  can  do  so  in  the  best  possible  manner  with 
this  planter. 

The  plates  regularly  furnished  with  the  planter  will  take 
care  of  all  ordinary  requirements.  In  case  of  special  conditions 
there  is  a  great  list  of  plates  to  select  from,  so  that  any  kind  ot 
seed  can  be  planted  in  any  desired  quantity. 

All  working  parts  are  very  simple,  and  no 
trouble  will  be  experienced  in  operating  the 
Moline  Variable  Drop  Planter. 

Runners  can  be  spaced  from  28  to  48  inches 
apart.  Fertilizer  and  automatic  hill  dropping 
attachments  are  made  for  this  planter  and  will 
be  furnished  on  special  orders. 

Order  a  Moline  Variable 
Drop  Planter  from  your  Mo¬ 
line  Dealer  noxo — it  Will  earn 
you  good  money  every  minute 
you  use  it.  Write  us  for  full 
information.  Address  Dept.  19 
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CHAPIN  <S 

HAMMOND,  »N0> 


Here  13  the  attach¬ 
ment  that  makes  a 
gas  engine  of  your  Ford  car. 

Th«  ELMCO  B*l(  Powtr  AMachmMt  furn¬ 
ishes  power  for  your  com  sheller,  ensilage 
cutter,  saw,  grindstone,  and  other  farm  ma¬ 
chinery — full  8  horse-power — at  one-eighth 
the  cost  of  a  separate  engine.  Attached  and 
detached  m  15  seconds — no  bolts,  nuts  or 
screws — and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  use  of  the  car. 

Th«  ELMCO  Auto  Food  Grinder  replaces  the 

pulley  on  the  power  attachment,  and  couples 
direct  without  troublesome  belts.  Grinds  all 
your  feed— either  coarse  or  fine — at  30 
bushels  per  hour  without  strain  or  damage 
to  the  engine.  Indestructible  steel  burrs. 
These  two  machines  save  you  hours  of  time 
and  dollars  of  money.  Makes  life  easier 
and  profits  better. 

Send  today  for  name  of  nearest  distributor 
and  big  Free  circular  with  pictures  and  full 
description  of  the  ELMCO  Ford  Belt  Power 
and  Grinder  Attachment,  ELMCO  Handy 


ever-increasing  quantities.  Live  stock  gain  weight  rapidly,  and 
look  100%  better.  Cows  give  more  milk.  Cane 
conditioner  you  could  possibly  have.  Endors 
by  Government  Experiment  Stations. 

L  Write  for  Valuable  Feeding  Information 

We  will  send  you  our  booklet  and  expert  advice 

h  '  £l?ic  1  feed,\n£-  Fane  Mola  is  sold  in  (UK) 
barrels,  or  smaller  sizes  if  desired. 

PURE  CANE  MOLASSES  CORP. 

89  D  Beaver  Street,  N.  Y., 

DlSTRIBT'TORS  CONVEKIENTI.Y 
’08  LOCATED  THROtTOHOCT 

the  U.  S.  ^ 
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use  this  wet.  masli,  especially  on  a  flock 
of  pullets  which  have  not  developed  dur- 
in  the  Summer  as  well  as  usual,  and 
which  are  not  as  uniform  as  they  might 
be.  Towards  the  last  of  the  Summer,  or 
just  previous  to  their  coming  into  produc¬ 
tion,  a  wet  mash  once  a  day  consisting 
of  the  same  mixture  as  they  are  getting 
in  a  dry  mash,  will  help  very  much. 
This  mash  should  not  be  too  moist,  but 
sufficient  water  or  skim-milk  or  liquid 
should  be  mixed  into  the  mash  to  make  it 
crumbly.  At  first,  if  the  flocks  have  not 
been  used  to  the  wet  mash,  they  jvill  not 
consume  very  much.  As  they  become 
more  accustomed  to  this  feeding  more 
mash  will  be  consumed,  until  the  point  is 
reached  where  the  hens  are  consuming 
quite  a  large  proportion  of  wet  mash. 
It  is  usually  a  good  practice  to  give  them 
all  they  can  oat  up  clean  in  15  or  20  min¬ 
utes.  In  feeding  wet  mash,  one  should  he 
very  careful  that  the  birds  are  not  getting 
too  much  mash,  or  that  the  mash  does  not. 
go  had.  or  that  it  is  left  before  them  too 
long,  and  that  they  become  indifferent 
towards  it.  It  should  be  fed  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  be  very  anxious  for  it. 
and  seem  to  like  it,  and  under  no  consid¬ 
eration  in  feeding  wet  mash  should  the 
dry  mash  be  shut  off.  In  conclusion,  one 
may  vary  the  mixture  of  scratch  feed  to 
a  considerable  extent,  provided  he  is  care¬ 
ful  that  his  mash  feed  has  a  proper  bal¬ 
ance  and  is  uniform  ;  and  since  the  mash 
carries  practically  all  the  protein,  espe¬ 
cially  the  animal  protein,  it.  is  really  the 
important  part  of  the  ration  for  layers, 
and  the  liens  should  he  made  to  consume 
large  quantities  of  mash  during  the  peri¬ 
ods  of  high  production. 

VICTOR  G.  AUBRY. 


Experience  with  Cross-bred  Cows 

<  in  page  flt>  W.  asks  if  he  could  use 
a  Holstein  bull  on  his  Jersey  rows  ami 
get  results  that  would  be  satisfactory.  I 
will  give  him  some  of  my  experience  on 
that  line  of  breeding.  Back  in  the  seven¬ 
ties  and  eighties  I  was  breeding  Jerseys 
and  making  butter  on  the  farm,  milking 
from  25  to  20  cows.  Some  of  them  were 
grades  and  some  purebred.  T  had  been 
breeding  them  for  17  years,  and  in  1S88 
I  bought  a  purebred  Holstein  hull  to  head 
my  herd  of  cows. 

The  first,  season  I  bred  15  of  those 
cows  to  the  Holstein  bull,  and  I  got 
seven  heifer  calves,  good,  strong,  healthy 
stock.  Some  were  white  and  black  and 
some  were  fawn  and  white.  When  these 
heifers  were  two  years  old  they  were  all 
giving  milk.  Now  the  point  I  was  breed¬ 
ing  for  was  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk, 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  richness 
of  the  Jersey,  and  I  did  increase  the  flow 
to  a  large  extent,  but  lost  some  of  the 
butterfat.  The  increase  in  the  flow  of 
milk  was  so  much  more  that  it  made  up 
for  what  I  lost  in  butterfat.  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  those  grades  when  they 
were  a  few  years  older ;  they  were  fine- 
looking  cows.  The  first  one  of  those 
grades  I  sold  T  got  $50  for  her,  and  that 
was  a  big  price  for  that  time,  when 
butter  was  selling  around  20c  per  lb., 
and  cheese  from  five  to  six  cents  per  lb. 
My  son.  who  has  a  farm  in  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  patrons  of  the 
creamery,  and  he  has  descendants  of  that 
line  of  breeding  in  his  large  dairy,  and 
his  milk  tests  the  highest  in  butterfat 
of  any  patron  who  delivers  milk  there. 

T  would  say  to  C.  W. :  get  a  good  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  and  go  ahead,  for  you  will 
get  some  fine-looking  cows. 

.JASOV  GART.OCK. 

Onondaga  Co..  X.  Y. 


Sick  Calves 

I  would  like  to  know  what  ails  my  calf? 
She  seems  to  stretch  herself  out  full 
length  and  has  a  lot  of  pain;  very  little 
movement  of  the  bowels,  so  T  am  sure  it 
isn’t  scours.  I  gave  her  some  castor  oil. 
but  it  did  not  help  her:  have  lost  two  al¬ 
ready  in  exactly  the  same  way.  I  keep 
them  on  the  cow  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  then  give  them  skim-milk  (from  the 
separator).  I  thought  it  might  he  the 
separator  milk,  so  gave  her  half  calf  meal, 
but.  she  went  just  the  same.  T  have  kept 
the  new  one  on  the  cow  for  a  week  and 
am  now  giving  her  half  new  and  half 
skim-milk.  She  is  perfectly  well  now. 
The  other  two  died.  Is  the  so-called 
“calves’  cordial”  worth  anything  to  a  calf? 

Maine.  u.  a.  b. 

The  sudden  change  from  nursing  to 
skim-milk  causes  such  derangement.  Feed 
whole  milk  for  at  least  a  month,  then 
gradually  change  to  skimmed,  which 
should  be  fed  blood  warm  and  at  least 
three  times  a  day.  Make  the  calf  drink 
slowly  and  he  careful  to  keep  the  feeding 
utensils  perfectly  clean  and  sweet.  We 
do  not  know  the  ingredients  of  what  vou 
call  “calf  cordial.”  a.  s.  a. 


Hard  Milker 

How  may  I  cure  teat  of  a  cow  which 
has  become  somewhat  hard  in  the  upper 
part,  giving  much  trouble  in  getting  the 
nnlk  out  of  it?  At  the  advice  of  another 
farmer  T  have  bathed  it  in  kerosene  and 
rubbed  it  with  lard,  but  with  no  avail. 

J.  s. 

Twice  daily  immerse  the  teat  for  a  few 
minutes  in  hot  water  containing  all  the 
boric  add  it  will  dissolve.  Also  use  a 
sterilized  dilator  of  the  glove-stretcher 
pattern,  to  enlarge  the  orifice  of  the 
teat.  At  night  rub  in  best  castor  oil. 

A.  S.  A. 


You  should  use 

UNICORN  DAIRY  RATION 


more  milk  and  cut  down  your 


Because — it  will  make 

milk  costs. 

Because — you  can  save  from  10  to  20%  of 
your  feed  costs  through  the  use  of  fewer  pounds  of 
grain  per  cow  and  the  increase  in  milk  or  fat  per  cow. 

Because — there  is  10%  more  available  food 

material  in  Unicom  than  in  any  ration  on  the  market. 

Because — it  saves  labor  and  the  mistakes  of 

mixing  and  feeding.  It  is  always  uniform  and  reliable. 

Because — Unicorn  Dairy  Ration  is  suitable 
for  feeding  alone,  or  can  be  fed  with  home-grown 
com,  oats  or  barley.  Unicom  contains  ample  pro¬ 
tein  and  may  therefore  be  used  either  as  a*  protein 
feed  or  as  a  complete  ration. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

CHAPIN  &  CO., 
Dept.R,  Chicago 
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the  front  ™at GAVE 

THEGRIFFIN  SII.O  FAMF 


An  unobstruetive  Continuous  open¬ 
ing.  Doors  absolutely  tight  but 
will  not  swell,  l'ernianent  steel 
ladder  attached  to  front.  Every¬ 
thing  first-class  and  prices  right. 
Prices  on  applicalian 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  II  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Imported  Cheese  Rennet 

POWDER  AND  LIQUID 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

ALKAR  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Dept.  D,  96  WATER  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


A  Pure  Sugar  Cane  Molasses 

that  adds  palatabil itv  to  whatever  roughage  you  have  on  hand. 
Stock  will  greedily  eat  all  straw,  old  hay,  corn  stover, fodder,  en¬ 
silage,  screenings,  etc.  The  cost  of  Cane  Mola  is  very  reasonable. 

Saves  You  the  Cost  of  Expensive  Prepared  Feeds 

Successful  dairymen  and  farmers  are  constantly  re-ordering  in 


Reduces 
Feeding  Costs 
To  a  Minimum 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR 

If  you  have  any  use  for  a  cream  separator,  it’s  only  a 
question  of  time  before  you  buy  a  De  Laval. 

Many  buy  a  De  Laval  to  start  with  and  so  avoid  a 
lot  of  “separator  grief.” 

Others  buy  one,  two  or  three  different  machines 
before  they  finally  learn  by  experience  that  ‘‘the  best  is 
the  cheapest”  and  get  a  De  Laval. 

That’s  why,  in  the  older  dairy  sections  where  sep¬ 
arators  have  been  in  general  use  for  many  years,  you’ll 
find  most  of  the  machines  are  De  Lavals. 

“Claims”  don’t  mean  much  to  such  farmers.  They’ve 
had  lots  of  separator  experience.  “Performance”  means 
a  thousand  times  more  to  them  than  claims. 

They've  watched  the  De  Laval  “perform”  for  several 
decades.  They  know  that  it  is  reliable  and  they  stick 

to  it,  just  as  does  the  creamery  man 
who  is  also  “separator  wise.” 

Why  not  be  guided  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  these  men  and  buy  your  De 
Laval  “Sooner”  instead  of  ‘Later?” 

Order  your  DaLartl  now  and  let  it  begin  wr¬ 
ing  cream  for  you  right  away-  See  the  local 
De  Laval  agent,  or,  if  you  don’t  know  him, 
write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St. 

New  York  Chicago 

OVER  2,325,000  DE  LAVALS  IN  DAILY  USE 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  the 
i  best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned — ererlasting.  You  don’t 
/have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  forprices. 
r  Sold  in  carload  lots.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
NATCO  Silo,  NATCO  Corn  Crib,  NATCO  Building  Tile  and  NATCO 
Sewer  Pipe.  Send  for  the  new  editio  i  ofourbook,"Natcoon  theFarm". 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  1121  Fullton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration 

i$  guaranteed  to  makegood. 
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The  Formula  By  Experts 

“BULL  BRAND” is  not  anaccidental 
combination  of  ingredients  but  the 
result  of  study,  experimenting  and 
testing  in  co-operation  with  State 
agricultural  department  heads,  practical 
farmers  and  herdsmen  of  large  stables  to  de¬ 
termine  the  best  milk  producing  qualities. 


Its  Analysis  and  Ingredients 

2\%  Protein — 6%  Fat — only  12%  fibre. 
Made  from  dried  brewers  grains,  old 


Try  “BULL  BRAND”  DAIRY  RATION,  we 
take  all  the  risk — if  after  feeding  it  to  three 
or  more  cows  according  to  directions  you 
are  not  satisfied  that  it  will  increase  your 
milk  production,  improve  the  quality, 
lower  your  feeding  cost  and  keep  your 
cows  in  better  condition  your  dealer  will 
refund  your  money  for  the  feed  used. 

process  oil  meal,  corn  gluten  feed, 
cocoanut  meal,  barley  middlings, 
wheat  bran  and  wheat  middlings. 

A  Feed  You  Can  Get  All  Winter 

Every  reader  of  the  “Rural  New- 
Yorker"  can  get  “BULL  BRAND”  DAIRY 
RATION  promptly  all  Winter  owing  to 
our  ideal  shipping  location,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
which  means  no  congested  terminals  and  no 
embargos  which  Western  shippers  are  up 
against.  Start  feeding  “BULL BRAND”  and 
stick  to  it  if  you  want  an  uninterrupted 
maximum  flow  of  milk  all  winter.  If  your 
dealer  ie  unable  to  supply  you,  write  us . 


Maritime  Trading  Corporation,  Buffalo 


Prof.  ft.  II.  Lamson  of  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College  has  gathered  some  of 
the  most  valuable  data  on  this  subject  of 
cattle  lice,  and  I  think  that  a  summary 
of  his  finding  should  be  in  the  library  of 
every  cattle  owner.  There  are  two  gen¬ 
eral  orders  of  cattle  lice,  those  which 
feed  on  the  dry  skin  and  hair  and  those 
which  suck  the  blood  of  the  animal.  The 
latter  is,  of  course,  the  more  injurious. 
The  idea  that  lice  develop  spontaneously 
from  dirt  and  filth  is  erroneous.  The 
condition  of  the  stables  affects  the  spread 
and  multiplicity  of  lice  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  but  the  fundamental  causes  of  in¬ 
festation  is  the  condition  of  the  stock. 

As  all  cattlemen  know,  the  lice  are  not 
evenly  distributed  over  the  body.  In  fact.,  , 
a  large  part  of  the  body  is  usually  prac-  i 
tically  free.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
neck,  withers,  forehead,  space  between 
cud  around  base  of  the  horns,  the  throat 
and  the  escutcheon,  together  with  the 
switch  of  the  tail,  are  the  portions  of 
worst  infestation.  These  are  the  places 
for  applying  the  remedy. 

It  can  almost  bo  stated  as  a  fact,  that 
during  no  time  of  the  year  are  cattle  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  lice,  but  the  infestation  is 
a  its  height  during  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  oily 
skin  secretions  gradually  diminish  during 
the  cold  weather  There  are  two  kinds  of 
sucking  lice  on  cattle,  the  short-nosed 
and  the  long-nosed  cattle  lice.  The  sliort- 
nosed  louse  is  most  commonly  found  on 
mature  stock,  lint  occasionally  on  calves. 

It  can  lie  detected  frequently  by  the  fact 
that  the  hair  has  been  rubbed  off  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  leaving  them  some¬ 
times  sore  and  bleeding,  by  stock  trying 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  tormentors.  The 
long-nosed  louse,  or  “blue  louse,”  attacks 
calves  principally.  There  is  hut  one  kind 
of  biting  lice  on  cattle,  the  little  red  cattle 
lice.  They  are  perhaps  the  most  generally 
found  of  all,  and  without  difficulty  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  sucking  lice  by 
the  shape  of  the  head.  The  biting  bead  is 
broad,  short  and  blunt;  the  sucking  head 
is  narrow,  long  and  pointed. 

There  have  been  11  methods  of  control 
proposed  and  used  with  limited  degrees  of 
success.  A  control  to  be  practical  must  be 
cheap,  easy  to  apply,  effective  in  killing  or 
driving  away  the  lice,  and  at  the  same 
time  doing  no  injury  to  the  animal.  Most 
of  these  11  methods  are  lacking  in  some 
respects,  most  are  flavored  too  much  with 
college  theory  to  appeal  to  the  practical, 
conservative  stockman.  Pi’of.  Lamson 
does  not  claim  to  have  made  a  discovery 
of  a  new  control.  lie  explored  the  old 
methods  and  came  to  the  decision  that  the 
simplest,  most  neglected  and  least  prac¬ 
ticed,  for  some  unknown  reason,  was  the 
best.  He  saw  that,  lice  were  most  plenti¬ 
ful  on  cows  at  the  time  the  oily  secretions 
were  the  least.  He  saw  that  cattle,  such 
as  the  Jerseys,  with  very  oily  skins,  were 
not  so  badly  infested  as  the  Holsteins, 
with  their  dry  skins.  Therefore  lie  de¬ 
cided  that  an  oiling  method  was  the  best 
control  measure. 

Raw  linseed  oil  has  been  proven  to  he 
the  best  control  measure  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  killing  the  lice  with  the  least 
labor,  smallest  cost,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  no  injury  to  the  cow’s  skin  or 
to  her  digestive  tract  if  she  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  get  some  internally.  It  can  best 
he  applied  with  a  coarse  brush.,  having 
bristles  of  unequal  length.  The  rice  fiber 
brushes  are  recommended.  From  four  to 
five  head  can  be  treated  with  a  pint  of  oil, 
which  would  make  the  cost  about  five 
cents  a  cow.  It  takes  about  five  minutes 
to  apply  tin*  oil.  Treatment  should  begin  i 
early,  within  a  week  after  the  hero  is  ' 
brought  in  the  barn  for  the  Winter.  A  I 
second  application  must  follow  in  12  or 
13  days.  These  applications  are  far 
enough  apart  to  give  all  three  species  of 
lice  time  to  hatch  from  any  eggs  that  may 
be  on  the  stock  at  the  time  they  are 
brought  in,  but  they  are  not  so  far  apart 
that  another  batch  of  eggs  can  be  laid. 

After  the  first  two,  a  treatment  should 
he  given  once  a  month.  Five  or  six  treat¬ 
ments  ought  to  control  the  lice  in  an  av¬ 
erage  herd.  In  case  an  outbreak  should 
occur,  however,  apply  the  oil  every  12  or 
13  days  until  subdued.  From  l’x’of.  Lam- 
son’s  data,  n  few  “Dont’s”  can  be  given 
for  the  use  of  the  oil : 

1.  Don’t  rub  the  skin  too  vigorously. 

2.  Don’t  allow  the  animals  to  go  out  in 
the  direct  sunlight  until  12  hours  after 
treatment. 

3.  Don’t  exercise  animals  after  treat¬ 
ment. 

4.  Don’t  use  boiled  or  refined  linseed 
oil :  use  the  raw  oil  only. 

5.  Don’t  cover  animals  after  treat¬ 
ment. 

Cattlemen,  rid  your  cows  of  lice,  make 
them  comfortable  and  happy.  Then  watch 
your  herd  improve  and  your  profits  grow. 

The  best  time  to  make  the  treatment  is 
at  grooming.  Then  two  operations  can  be 
done  at  once.  The  brush  should  be  fairly 
well  moistened  with  the  oil,  but  not  satu¬ 
rated,  as  this  only  causes  waste.  First 
rub  over  the  parts  most  likely  to  be  the 
worst  infested,  i,  e.,  the  upper  portions  of 
the  neck,  withers,  forehead  between  the 
horns,  the  throat,  the  escutcheon  and  the 
switch  of  the  tail.  The  brush  will  still 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  oil  and 
should  be  run  quickly  over  the  entire 
body  to  get  any  strays  of  the  family  of 
little  red  lice.  If  one  is  in  a  hurry  the 
body  of  the  animal  may  he  slighted,  hut 
one  cannot  afford  to  he  superficial  in  the 
treatment  of  the  principal  points  of  infes¬ 
tation.  G.  OTIS  HUTCHISON. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


Flush  Cows  After  Calving 

Protect  your  herd  against  Contagious 
Abortion  and  Barrenness. 

Barrenness  or  Sterility,  like  Abortion! 
Retention  of  After-birth  and  Premature 
Birth,  is  nearly  always  caused  by  infection  of 
the  reproductive  organs  by  the  germs  of 
Contagious  Abortion.  Unless  this  infection 
is  promptly  overcome  by  the  use  cf  a  powerful 
but  safe  antiseptic,  it  may  permanently 
affect  the  reproductive  organs  so  that  the 
cow  will  continually  fail  to  stick. 

Every  time  a  cow  drops  a  calf — whether 
alive  or  dead — by  premature  birth  or  abort¬ 
ing,  whether  the  after-birth  is  retained  or 
not!  her  reproductive  organs  should  be 
flushed  out,  Localise  that  13  where  the  in¬ 
fection  is  developing.  | 

B-K;  the  powerful^  non-poisonous  anti¬ 
septic,  is  scientifically  correct  for  this  work. 
Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,  it  quickly 
brings  the  after-birth;  dissolves  the  slimy 
albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs,  stops 
discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  B-K 
docs  not  cause  straining,  but  is  soothing  and 
heals  the  tissues. 

Send  for  “evidence”  and  free  Bulletin  No. 
£2  “Contagious  Abortion.”  If  your  tlualc*: 
docs  not  have  B-  K  scud  us  his  name 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2776  S.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


Quit  tl* 
draining  ex 

_ _  pen  «e  and  curt 

your  suffering,  lame  and  idle  horse 
Don't  hold  back — we  take  all  ri>k  U 
permanently  cure  mule,  work  horse  oi 
$10,000  trotterofRingbone.Thoropii 
— SPAV  IN  or  Shoulder,  Knee.  Ankle 
Hoof  or  Tendon  disease. 

Our  FREE  Sare-The-Horso  BOOK 
tells  the  story.  This  remarkable,  ser 
viceable  book,  which  every  horse  owne) 
will  value,  sample  of  signed  Guarantor 
with  other  substantial  aeferencea  ant 
evidence  are  all  sent  rREE.  Thej 
prove  what  Save -The -Horse  has  donr 
v.  for  over  250.000  satisfied  users.  Save* 

vllri  The-Horse  is  no  cure-all  but  for  disease! 

causing  lameness  you  can  depend  upon  it.  Horse  works’ 
earning  while  being  cured.  Write  at  once. 

ntOY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324State  St,  Binghamton.  N.  T. 

Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with 
CONTRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid 


^^Send  We  \bur  Name 
And  Address 


and  I’ll  send  you  FREE  of 
charge  and  without  any  obligation 
on  your  part,  a  big  sample  box  of 
my  wonderful  healing  compound— tho 
'  best  thing  you  ever  U3cd  for  horses’ 
Sore  Shoulders,  Soro  Necks,  Collar  Boils, 
Split  Hoofs,  Scratches,  Sore  Teats  on  Cows, 
Wounds  or  Lascerations  of  any  kind.  This 

FREE  W  CORONA  WOOL 

will  enable  you  to  prove  its  merits. 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  ponotrat 
ing  and  soothing — does  not  smart 
or  blister  and  qifickly  heals 
without  leaving  a  scar.  Send 
for  free  sample  box  today. 

C.  C.  PHILLIPS.  President 

The  Corona  Mfg.  Co. 

10  Corona  Block.  Konton,  Ohio 


MINERAL1^ 
HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Ftcq 

S3  Pm-kftgoTnnrftnteod  to  uivo  Btttiflfaetion  or  rnonej 
hark.  $1  Pac  kago  sufficient  for  ordinary  case*. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Are-  Pltlsburg.  F» 


Cure  tho  lameness  without  scarring 
tho  horse. 

Fleming’s  Spavin  Liquid 

I  $2  a  Bottla  —  special  remedy  for  all  soft 
J  blwchoa-Bof  Spavin, Thorouarhpln.8pllnt, 
Curb,  Capped  Bock,  etc.  Isney  to  U«e.  only  a 
'  ”  little  required  and  money  back  if  it  fail#.  , 
Write  for  Flaming’#  FREE  VEST-POCKET 
VETERINARY  ADVISER. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 

SOOUnlon  Stock  Verde,  Chloaco.  Illinois  I 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Ti!f/rfn,wn.n,'nt?  burL?r  ".o11  or  «*ehanir'l  make  it  known  here. 

a*i  l  be  f>  CePV  •  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  ami  addrena  must  be  counted  aa  part  of  the  advertise- 
'*!>«  useil.  am)  only  Farm  Producta,  Help 
tvol  Jor<  V Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 

Mb&“Wr‘,o,n‘,"f,St»!'™:  announcementa 
not  admitted  ere.  Poultry.  Emta  and  other  live  atock  silver 
tlumontfl  will  go  under  proper  henriings  on  othirr  pngeu. 
Mdacoiumn,,,ri,er7  vertiai'mon,a  wil1  not  ho  accepted  for 

,„c?py  "’u1st  tench  us.  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue.  r 


[  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

PUBLIC  SALE  by  owner;  105-acre  farm:  no 

waste:  splendid  permanent  meadow;  high¬ 
speed  trolley,  milk  and  passenger  station  right 
on  farm;  ten  miles  to  Trenton;  good  markets; 
unusually  fine  old  stone  mansion  house  in  splen¬ 
did  order;  beautiful  hall;  open  fireplaces;  'phone; 
hot  and  cold  water;  large  porches;  old  shad*;  on 
innin  run  a :  good  tenant  house,  barns,  other  nee- 
essary  buildings;  all  level  fields,  suitable  for 
,T-pr?ved  -Alfalfa  soil.  HORACE  It. 
C.»  I-,',  "  asliingtou  Crossing,  Taylorsville,  Bucks 

FOR  SALE — A  fruit  farm  in  the  fniit  belt  of 

Adams  (  ounty.  Pa.,  containing  about  <19  acres, 
planted  in  800  apple  trees,  1,150  peach,  6.000 
strawberry,  1,000  asparagus  stalks;  dwelling 
house,  stable  and  outbuildings.  MRS.  B.  G 
LONG,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Easy  terms.  200-acre  grain  and 
■  •  ■  »V  f u rm ,  lo  miles  from  Washington,  I).  0 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia;  one-half  mile  from 
oak  ton ;  trolley  station  on  corner  of  farm;  fertile 
eoll;  train  to  Washington  every  hour;  fine  new 
Colonial  house,  nine  rooms;  hot  and  cold  water 
two  bathrooms;  garage,  new  bank  Imrn.  silo  and 
all  other  necessary  buildings;  new  and  very  sub¬ 
stantial;  fine  location  and  beautiful  home!  Ad 
dress  ADVERTISER  5117,  care  Rural  New- 
>  orker. 


FOR  SALE — Of >0(1  farm  of  98  acres;  good.butld- 
__  «  frult  and  wood  lot;  well  locnteif. 

H.  0.  MERRING,  Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  and  general  farm  for  sale;  very  pleasant 
location ;  bargain  if  taken  at  once."  ADVER 
riSER  6194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Chicken  farm,  within  commuting 

.  distance  from  New  York  City;  modern  build¬ 
ings;  send  particulars;  no  agents:  rendv  cash. 
8.  B.,  2114  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

<50011  FARM,  14l!  acres;  dairy,  grain,  fruit: 

quantity  timber;  good  buildings.  Write  for 
particulars.  GEO.  WILSON.  Cameron  Mills. 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Host  creamery  prints.  50  to  52c;  tub. 
choice,  47  to  4Kc;  packing  stock,  32  to 
44c. 

EGGS. 

Nearby  choice.  ID  to  51c;  gathered, 
best,  43  to  47c;  lower,  grades,  40  to  42c! 

live  poultry. 

Fowls,  33  to  30c;  chickens,  30  to  35c  • 
roosters,  21  to  22c;  ducks.  38  to  40c- 
guineas,  pair,  $1  to  .$1.50. 

PRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  44  to  45c;  chickens,  32  to 
•>bc ;  fowls,  28  to  32c;  roosters,  27c; 
ducks,  38  to  40c;  squabs,  dnz.,  $0  to 
$8.25. 

Fruits. 

Apples,  bbl..  $5  to  $8;  cranberries, 
bbl..  $15  to  $22;  strawberries,  qt.,  00c  to 
$1.10. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  No.  1.  bbl..  $3  to  $3.75;  %- 
bu.  bkt..  80  to  00c;  sweet  potatoes,  bn., 
$1  to  $1.75;  cabbage,  ton,  $15  to  $25- 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $2. 
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Miscellaneous 


8ALE —  Model"  200-egg  incubator.  Cyphers 
pattern,  nearly  new,  $15;  Master’s  rapid  plant 
transplanter,  .54,  FRANK  CARR,  Stanley,  N.  y. 

TWO  Buffalo  incubators;  never  used;  damaged 

^  by  smoke.  JOHN  A.  LOS  EE,  Richfield  Springs, 


FOR  SALE— Mietz  &  Weiss  25  h.  p.  Uor.  Oil 

Engine;  International  15  h.  p.  Hor.  Oil  and 
Gas  Engine;  both  of  these  engines,  are  in  ex  eel - 
lent  eoudltion  with  trucks;  they  are  sold  as  a 
tractor  takes  their  place;  good  stone  crusher 
also  for  sale,  road  building  being  finished;  all 
this  machinery  Inis  been  Used  verv  little:  vour 

tXSgtt&CSSL.  IT  K,  i  KN 


Ft)R  SALE  Newtown  eoal-tmrning  colony  brood- 

ers;  unused;  five  sizes;  26%  discount,  to  re- 

. .  stock;  can  use  few  pullets,  good  layers; 

American  breeds  preferred.  U.  E  7  \NE 
Walton,  N.  Y. 


10-.0  J  I  TAN"  international  oil  tractor;  in  per¬ 
fect  ordVr:  equipped  with  extension  rims  and 
extra  lugs;  one  R-lmttom  Oliver  tractor  plow 
VAN  REYNOLDS,  Elkton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty-light  acetylene  outfit  with  tix- 

tures  cheap:  using  electricity.  Box  Witt, 
Northville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Two  new  John  Deere  pony  tractor 
plows  2  bottom  12-lneh,  at  less  than  wholesale 
prices.  LEWIS  A.  BEST,  Slatington,  Ua. 


I'DREiSUOAU  CANE  SYRUP,  .$1,50  p«-r  gallon. 
JAMES  F.  Mct'ALEB,  insmore.  Miss. 


CYPHERS  410-egg  model  Incubators.  $25  each 
YARMoNl)  FARM,  Vunderburg,  N.  J. 

F’OR  SAT.E — 125  tons  good  sound  mixed  hay 
pressed;  quality  good  No.  2;  about  3  cars  No. 
”•  grown  on  otio  meadow  and  housed  in  0110 
burn:  enrred.  Helena,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.. 
for  $20.50  ton;  inspection  invited.  W.  J.  HAM¬ 
ILTON,  49  Elm  St.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR.  390-egg,  $25; 

400-egg  Cyphers,  $20;  240-Cyphers,  $15;  two 
■Tim  Rolmu  110-egg,  $5  each;  Newtown  Giant  col¬ 
ony  brooder  stove,  latest  model,  $20.  II  B 
MORGAN,  Amenta,  N.  Y. 

F’OR  SALE— Buckwheat  extracted  honey;  liO  lb. 

can.  1 8c  lb.;  12  lb.  can,  $3;  postpaid.  8TR1NC- 
HAM,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

F'OK  SALE —  Feed  grinder;  price  $30.  D.  it. 
HONE,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

F'OK  SALE — Mann  power  bone  cutter  No.  15; 

Bench's  Junior  two-horse  cultivator,  complete; 
Gould  Vice  Admiral  spray  pump,  200-gal.  spray 
tnnk,  pump  jack;  Friend  spray  gun,  triik  tiller, 
bamboo  extension  pipes,  hose  auii  nozzles,  level 
tread  power  portable  keroseno-heated  chick 
hover.  PERCY  W.  BUSH.  Stockton.  N.  J. 


WANTED  -Power  spra/er;  must  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  state  make,  how  equipped,  time  usisi 
and  price.  ARBOR  VITAE  FARM.  Suecasunua, 


To  EXCHANGE  for  tractor,  two  gray  Pcrehercfn 
geldings,  5  years  old;  weight  1,700  and  1,8<H) 
lbs.;  well  broke;  tractor  must  be  in  good  run¬ 
ning  order  ami  in  first  class  condition:  prefer 
Ford  son  or  Moline.  (’HAS.  KUNZE  »V  SON.  Del¬ 
aware,  ().,  Route  3. 


F'OR  SALE — One  Betnis  transplanter:  practically 
good  ns  new:  a  bargain.  J.  ('.  NICHOLES, 

Blue  Mound.  Ill. 

F'OR  SALE  Cheese  and  butter  factory,  making 
about  l-’o.ooo  lbs.  cheese  per  year.  LEROY 

GRANT,  Parish,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Second-hand  ice  cream  equipment. 
F'KEDWOOD.  Danielson,  Conn. 

WANTED — Cleveland  tractor;  state  conditions 
ami  price.  BARTON  FARM,  Keuuett  Square, 

Pa. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.35  per  gallon; 
remit  with  order.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert, 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

PRICES  AND  MOVEMENT  DECLINING  EX¬ 
CEPT  FOR  APPLES. 

After  a  period  of  generally  advancing 
prices  from  the  last  of  November  through 
December  and  the  first  part  of  January, 
the  trend  changed  about,  the  middle  of 
last  month,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
generally  downward.  All  leading  lines, 
with  the  conspicuous  exception  of  apples, 
have  tended  toward  lower  prices.  The 
causes  include  a  earlot  supply  50  per 
cent  heavier  compared  with  last  year  in 
late  A\  inter,  the  poor  keeping  quality  of 
much  of  the  produce  also  tends  to  hasten 
marketing,  and  finally  there  is  to  be  .taken 
into  account  the  slightly  decreasing  huv- 
ing  power  of  the  public,  owing  to  unem¬ 
ployment  and  lower  wages. 

Potatoes  average  fully  50e  below  the 
crop  of  the  season,  ranging  $1.50  to  $2 
for  100  lbs.  in  the  West  and  $1.75  to 
$2.3o  in  the  East.  The  decline*;  reach 
nearly  to  the  low  point  of  last  November 
in  some  markets.  Supplies  have  been 
coming  forward  liberally  for  the  time  of 
V ear  from  all  sections,  although  shipments 
have  lessened  considerably  since  prices 
began  to  decline. 

Next  to  apples,  the  most  secure  posi¬ 
tion  seems  to  he  held  by  onions,  which 
are  bringing  fully  $2  per  100  lb*;.  for 
good,  sacked,  yellow  and  red  stock.  In 
Eastern  shipping  sections  the  range  is 
from  $2  to  $2.50  for  large  lots  in  city 
markets. 

Cabbage  markets  are  still  weak,  but 
are  holding  better  than  in  January.  The 
position  is  uncertain.  The  crop  was 
huge,  and  by  no  means  all  of  the  <nm- 
mercial  stock  has  been  shipped.  Owing 
to  poor  keeping  quality,  opinions  differ 
as  to  whether  there  will  be  much  left 
that  is  fit  to  ship  to  distant  markets 
toward  the  end  of  the  season.  Mean¬ 
while,  Southern  eubbage  is  filling  the 
markets  earlier  than  it  did  last  year, 
although  the  Southern  acreage  is  re¬ 
ported  lighter  this  year.  Considerable 
cabbage  has  been  coming  from  Texas,  as 
well  as  from  the  usual  sources  in  Florida 
and  California.  Old  Northern  cabbage 
brings  $20  to  $35  in  the  city  markets. 

Pest  grades  of  Baldwin  apples  from 
cold  storage  exceed  $8  per  bbl.  in  some 

markets.  The  top  grades  of  Western 
boxed  apples  exceeds  $3  50  in  many  of 
tin*  markets.  Any  surplus  offers  arc 
quickly  taken  for  export.  Ii  appears  that 
almost  any  grade  of  apples  will  bring  a 
fixed  price  in  English  markets  and  ex¬ 
porters  naturally  are  shipping  much  low 
grade  stuff,  which  will  scarcely  improve 
the  reputation  of  American  and  Canadian 
1  ruits  in  foreign  markets.  u.  «,  f. 


miscellaneous 


F’OR  SALE — Three  Prairie  State  390  ,. in-  inen 
•J.  .Tfil  ,m7,  ""t'1.  *25  cneli:  . .  Dvphera 

•OO-i hick  brooder,  191i  model,  acid;  on*.  i»rniri»* 
state  portable  hover,  $5;  of  tiie^  i.f^rsG 
eluss_  condition.  A.  K.  ADAMS,  .stony  Creek, 


FOR  SALE- -100  tons  hay:  part  No.  2  and  part 

gooff  .rows’  bay;  price  $3,,  ,,  cineinat  s 

(  Portland  County.  N.  Y.  \\\  R.  AITKI’v  " 


DRY  sweet  popcorn;  white  ri.-e;  30  or  more  lbs 

prepaid,  pareel  post  or  express,  first  zone  l'e 
shelled.  \\.  HALBERT,  Oxford.  X.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  EXTRACTED  HONEY  f  o  b 

SI  "v  u-r'ri  I*"-  *2.3.-,:  5-lb.  pills. 

$1—5,  0,0-lh.  kefirs,  19c  ;n*r  lb.;  postpaid  in  2nd 

«!?!  ',>  It-  ,m"  *2.25;  3rd  zone,  $3.40.  RAY  0 
VV  ILC  OX,  West  Dauby,  N.  Y. 


l'EANI  TS  Roast  them  yourself;  5  I'm.  or  over, 

vL,o  lb.,  delivered’.  E.  SC1I1SLER,  Emporia! 


Other  Classified  Advertisements  will 
be  found  on  page  299. 


Turn  Waste  Feed 
Into  Fat  Hogs  and  Cattle! 

Our  FREE  BOOK  Tells  How  + 


one  can  afford  to  throw  away  feed  these  days!  Yet  that's 
what  many  feeders  are  doing.  And  this  book  shows  the  quick¬ 
est,  surest,  easiest  way  to  stop  it !  Also  it  shows  how  feeding  a  bal¬ 
anced  ground  feed  means  better  stock— and  describes  the 


America’s  Leading  Feed  Mill 

Enables  you  to  mill  your  off -grade  grains  into  highly  nutritious 
feed  and  market  your  No.  1  grains!  Is  unbeatable  in  fine  cutting 
—durability— light  running— capacity  !  Cuts— grinds— pulverizes 
fine  as  powder  in  one  operation.  Handles  everything,  wet  or  dry. 
Cannot  clog  1  Supremacy  is  due  to  the  famous  ' 

848  Keen  Cutting  Edg  es 

of  the  patented  Letz  Seif-Sharpening 
grinding  plates.  Guaranteed  to  average 
2000  bushels  a  set ! 

Machine  is  durable,  simple,  easy  to 
operate.  An  astonishing  time,  labor  and 
fuel  saver.  Thousands  to  prove  its  un¬ 
equalled  efficiency.  Fully  guaranteed  ! 

Write  Today  for  Valuable  Free  Books 

One  book  describes  this  Mill,  £ives  advanta2es,  quotes 
prices;  the  other  tells  how  to  teed  farm  animals  with  best 
esults  at  lowest  cost.  Get  these  two  money-saving  book! 
quick.  Address 

LETZ  MFG.  CO. 


9  Sizes 
22  Styles 


310  E.  Road  CROWN  POINT,  IND. 

24  Centrally  located  branches  insure  quick  service  everywhere 


Wnch  Cowls  Yburs  ? 


5  Gallons  i 
Milk 
Per  Day 


DAIRY  FEED 

Brings  Up  the  Milk  Yield 


[5%  Gallons 
Milk 
[Per  Day 


SUCRENE 


fcAlRYFEE0 


’  ,  milkers  can  tell  when  I  stop 

feeding  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed,  for 
they  notice  the  milk  falling  off.” 

James  Markey,  Mercerburg,  Pa. 

Sucrene  is  doing  wonders  with 
our  dairy  herd.  We  have  never  fed 
anything  which  gives  the  results  we 
get  from  Sucrene.” 

— E.  D.  Saylor.  Mattoon,  Ill. 


.  My  cows  gave  more  milk  and  kept 
in  better  condition  the  past  winter  on 
Sucrene  than  with  any  feed  1  ever 
ted.  —  Wm.  Brymesser.  Carlisle.  Pa. 

"We  are  feeding  about  300  cows 
and  use  nothing  but  Sucrene  Dairy 
Feed.  W  e  are  satisfied  it  is  the  best 
molasses  feed  we  have  ever  used.” 
— J.  J.  Darlington,  Prop.  Cornucopia 
Dairies,  Darling,  Pa. 


waning,  r a. 

Sucrene  Reduces  Cost  of  Milk  Production 


nai.r.Ll.  Bccauie  it  is  a  highly  nutritious, 

„  U  ""ly  digestible,  correctly  balanced 
ration  which  enables  the  cow  to  do  her  best- 
produce  more  milk  per  pound  of  feed  consumed. 

Composed  of  Cottonseed  Meal. Corn  Feed  Meal. 
Ground  Barley  Ground  and  Bolted  Grain  Screen- 
mKs.  Cocoanut  Meal,  Cane  Molasses.  Clipped  Oat 
By-product  Uor  necessary  bulk),  a  little  calcium 
carbonate  and  salt  for  mineral  matter. 

...  0cdej*  ton  from  y°ur  dealer  at  once,  or  write 
coupon  or  post  card  for  our  free  illus- 
trated  literature  on  feeding  live  stock. 

American  Milling  Co.  pUSuiL* 

A  rtf  m  ru  L..  v.  _  4  )t  f  C* .  t  a 


Sucrene  Feeds  for  A II Live  Stock  and  Pou/tw 
/&  Y  cars  the  Standard 


Please  send  me  illustrated  literature 
on  teeds  checked  below:  (5) 

D  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

□  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

□  hucrene  Hog  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Feeds 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  (for  steers) 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed  (2595  Protein) 

Mu  Dealer's  Name . . . 

. . Stale 

Mv  Name-. 

Q* . . . . State 
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BiggestHatches 

A  Strong  Chicks'* 

That’s  what  you  want  and  will 
get  with  a  Champion  Belle  City 
Hatching  Outfit.  My  big  catalog 

_ ‘‘Hatching  Facts”  tells  the  whole 

story  — gives  newest  ideas  and  quickest 
ways  to  make  poultry  pay  with  my 

$4  A95  140-Egg  Champion 

lUBelle  City  Incubator 

Double  Walls  Fibre  Board— Self-regulated 
—Hot- Water  CopperTank— Safety  Lamp — 
Thermometer  Ilolder-Egg  Tester— Nursery. 
With  my  $6.35lHot-Water  Double  Walled 
140-Chick  Brooder  -  both  only  $15.95 

Freight  Prepaid  !S«Kpcrh& 

I  ship  quick  from  Buffalo,  Min¬ 
neapolis, KansasCity  or  Racine. 

With  this  Guaranteed  Hatch¬ 
ing  Outfit  and  my  Guide  Book 
for  setting  up  and  operating 
you  can  make  a  big  income. 

You  can  also  share  in  my 

Special  Offers 
They  provide  easy  ways 
to  earn  extra  money. 

Save  time — order 
now,  or  write  to-  |  p 
day  for  my  Free  ‘  1 
Poultry  Book 
“Hatching  Facts’ 

It  tells  everything.  Jim  Rohan.  Pr«*. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine.  Wis. 


<Ibc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


It’s  Easy  to  Raise  CHICKS 

With  the  Guaranteed 

EUREKA 

COLONY  BROODER 

Make  the  test  yourself  at-Viy  risk.  Use  the 
brooder  30  days.  If  it  proves  unsatisfactory  in  any 
way  ship  it  back  at  my  expense  and  I  will  mail 
you  my  check  for  your  money  cit  once. 

The  EUREKA  burns  coal  or  natural  gas.  Is 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  operate,  but  7 /  raises  /he 
(hicks.  If  1  did  not  know  it  will  please  you  I 
would  not  dare  give  this  unconditional  guarantee. 

I  do  know,  because  I  designed  it  and  build  it 
complete,  in  my  own  big  stove  works. 

Order  now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  Chick 
time  will  soon  be  here. 

500  cbick  size,  $19  *  1000 
chick  size,  $23. 


Write  today  for  Booklet 

J.  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

244  North  Front  St. 

PHILADELPHIA  PA. 


SURPRISING  INCURATOR 

Bargain 

ONLY 


All 
Steel 
_ Body 

!  GALVANIZED^] 


for  the 
famous 

Liberty 

Hatcher 


The  (creates*  in¬ 
cubator  value  at 
any  price.  Built 
round  with  a  cen- 
tralheater;  nocold 
.corners  which 
’mean  unhatched 

eggs.  Perfect  regulation  of  heat,  ventilation  and  moisture, 
roomy  chick  nursery,  visible  egg  chamber  easily  accessible, 
triple  wall,  water  jacketed  heat  flume,  sloping  egg .tray 
keeps  small  ends  of  eggs  always  do wn ward-enables  chicks 
to  develop  more  perfectly.  Economical  to  oper-  Qf, 

ate.  So  well-built  it  lasts  a  life-time.  Pricconly 
Order  from  this  advertisement.  Send  check,  money  or 
express  order,  we  ship  at  once,  f.  o.  b.  Quincy,  Ill.  h  or 
Bhipment  by  parcel  post  include  postage  for  ^ibs.  weight. 
If  you  are  not  entire-  OA  I)  AYS’  TRIAL 
ly  SATISFIED  after  «>U 

write  us  and  we  will  refund  all  money  you  have  paid.  W e 
are  responsible.  In  business  in  Chicago  46  years.  Ask  your 
banker.  You  also  need  our  splendid  "Liberty  Hover.  70 

chick  capacity, oil  heated, self  regulating.  Weighs  14  lb.  $4.60f.o.b. 
Quincy.  Ill.  For  larger  incubators  write  today  for  special  catalog. 

B.  F.  Gamp  Co.,  439  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  incubator 

Bkkt  Construction 
Simplest  to  Operate 

60—100—150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Av.,  NUTLEY.  NEW  JERSEY 


1CA  EGG  INCUBATOR 
19 U  CHICK  BROODER 


fre^ht 
I  paid 

East  of  the 
liockieB 


r$i4- 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Kedwood. 

-  Incubator  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  asbestos  and  gal 
vanized  iron;  has  triple 
_  walls.copper  tank, nurs¬ 
ery.  egg  teeter,  thermometer,  ready  to 

use.  80  DAYS'  TRIAL-money  back  If - , 

not  O.K.  Write  foi  FREE  Catalog  Now.  ( 

[roncladlneubatorCOjBoxIO^RncIn®, 


Ring  Necked  Pheasants 

Lay  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year.  Why  raise 
chickens  to  eat  when  these  arc  much  more 
profitable  and  raised  as  casilyV  Weigh  J 
pounds  at  six  months,  and  bring  $1-00  a 
pound  in  the  market.  Set  the  eggs  under 
chickens — feed  and  care  for  the  young  the 
way  you  would  chickens.  Are  economical  as 
they  only  require  one-half  »»  much 
food.  Are  very  hardy  and  not  subject  to 
disease.  Best  eating  bird  in  America.  Kggs 
guaranteed  from  vigorous,  healthy  unre¬ 
lated  stock.  $  6.00  for  15  eggs. 

35.00  for  100  eggs. 

Genuine  ^Vild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year.  We  guarantee 
our  breeding  stock  to  he  the  best  in  the 
country  as  they  are  entirely  wild  trapped 
Mallards  and  not  the  coarse  semi-wild 
strain.  $  5.00  for  15  eggs 

25.00  for  100  eggs 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey* 

Have  a  wonderful  flock,  headed  by  prize¬ 
winning  55  lb.  tom. 

$1.50  por  egg. 

Bloomfield  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Red  Chickens 

Fine  laying  strain  of  prize  birds. 

$5.00  for  15  eggs. 

25.00  for  100  eggs. 

Get  order  in  early  and  send 
check  with  it.  Bend  for  freo 
booklet  and  instructions. 

Bloomfield  Farms 

1722  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

M 


V, 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


BABY  CHICKS  and 
HATCHING  EGGS 

from 

Park  &  Tilfords 

Laurelton  Farms,  Lakewood,  N.J. 

Suburban  dwellers  should  keep  poultry 
to  cut  the  high  cost  of  living.  Table 
waste  would  partially  feed  the  birds. 
A  small  investment  in  Laurelton  Farms 
Large  Type  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  will  give  quick  returns.  Wo 
are  placing  before  our  customers  and 
the  public  all  the  advantages  that 
years  of  experience  and  careful  breed¬ 
ing  can  offer.  Years  of  trapnesting 
and  breeding  under  the  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  recognized  experts  have  built 
up  for  the  Laurelton  Farms  the  largest 
and  most  vigorous  strain  of  Heavy 
Egg-Laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Our 
breeding  females  weigh  four  pounds 
and  upwards  and  were  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  Large.  Marketable  W  hite  Eggs  for 
Park  &  Tilford  Stores  in  New  York. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and 
in  placing  your  orders  several  weeks 
in  advance  you  may  select  your  date 
of  shipment. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Lakewood  ::  ::  New  Jersey 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  30,  1919 
This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  . selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  m  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  liens. 

1st  yr.  2d  yr.Wk.Tot’l 

Garret  W.  Buck  N.J .  }»»  48S 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa. .  .I*t“  r,i. 

Otto  O.  Luhrs.  N.  J . .  7, 

C.  N.  Myers.  Pa.... .  488  41 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.J. . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J . .  Jr.*}  S 

George  O.  Ward.  Me. .  “2  ! 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I .  1%'  H'  ‘  ™ 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass..  .... .  1635  |060  30 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Ft«i.,Mass.  198.)  1176  4b 

Edward  E.  Murray.  N.  Y. .  1573  1035  19 

Victors.  Reichenbaoh.  Pa .  1038  899  .4 

Overlook  Farm.  N.  J . •;••••  ^ 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.J. .  1214  994  8 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.J. .  1447  1345  31 

T.  3.  Enslin.  N.  J .  }302  1H1  23 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.J .  18*4  1272  37 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y. .  ]445  1173  45 

A.H.  Faulkner,  N.J .  1412  W44  2- 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa... . ■•••••  3--  or 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  lo98  1288  28 

Lusscroft  Farm.  N.J .  |2bb  M 

E.C  Moore.  N.J........... .  1485  1215  15 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  K.  !..•• 

Snnnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . . 

H.  S.  Tutliill,  N.J . 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm.  R.  I......  . .  ]*.'*''  L™  2!! 

Snnnybrook  I  arm,  N.  • I  .■•••••  ]483 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.  12oJ  1009  Jo 
BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

,  i  Clark  and  Howland.  Vt .  1591  83&  26 

1  Mrs  C,  B.  Elliott  N.J .  '-'9  1U0J  -4 

s.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.J...  1522  964  39 

H ,•  YV.Collingwood  N.J .  sr 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  1  a..... 

lCtJon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J... 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa........  •  • 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J.. 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J. ....•••• 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  1  a. 

8.  C.  WHITE  I 


1410  1090  36 
1460  1263  36 
1721  1598  35 


Barron's  Imported  Illroct 

WHITE  EGGS  ONLY 

Hatched  and  Sold 


1410  1231  38 
1479  1153  25 
1522  1193  44 
1635  1345  27 
1966  1275  48 
1082  891  39 


2U6 

193 

233 


127 

505 

151 

240 

299 

161 

139 

826 

229 

515 

345 


ftweou  *  . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa..... . 

Will  Barron,  England......... 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  harm.  N.  J. 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Oloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J‘. . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.J . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J... . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.J . 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J.  ... 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.J . 

It  F.  &  H.  A.  Earle,  N.J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner.  N.J . 

C.  S.  Greene.  N.J . 

Wells  S.  Hastings.  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig.  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 


n  iiiia’i*  a  j  — - 

H  ill  view  Fiirm,  Mo. ... . •  •  •••  •  •  • 
Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm..  Mass. 
Pineheach  Poultry  harm,  N.  J.. 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

John  It.  Lauder,  N.  J  ...  . 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm.  Conn... 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J-y, . 

Moreer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 


ilyo 
I  Ni 


Oakland  Farm,  N-  J.. . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 


Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N .  5  •  •• 


Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J. ••••••• 

Pinehurst  Poultry  1'  arm,  Pa. . 


1937 

1451 

39 

494 

1843 

1704 

26 

441 

2053 

1509 

36 

407 

1425 

1128 

31 

403 

1698 

1485 

32 

417 

1734 

1540 

33 

395 

1674 

1409 

25 

256 

1730 

1489 

27 

268 

1649 

1362 

35 

411 

1728 

1527 

36 

250 

1714 

1061 

28 

148 

1595 

1250 

33 

391 

1772 

1438 

32 

214 

1772 

1308 

43 

499 

1742 

1244 

30 

314 

1277 

1089 

29 

314 

1622 

1373 

38 

380 

1527 

1141 

29 

308 

1616 

1113 

39 

331 

1774 

1221 

36 

300 

1436 

1362 

27 

259 

2114 

1489 

17 

179 

1412 

1368 

38 

432 

1719 

1573 

38 

363 

1851 

1776 

31 

338 

1867 

1243 

35 

628 

1755 

1619 

39 

440 

1612 

1445 

25 

392 

1673 

1331 

38 

483 

1843 

1192 

22 

335 

1851 

1464 

40 

438 

1635 

1462 

30 

289 

1117 

1538 

42 

461 

1 655 

1239 

35 

360 

1526 

1295 

37 

386 

2173 

1690 

46 

427 

1815 

1434 

34 

416 

1614 

1404 

44 

331 

1620 

1243 

28 

246 

1666 

1462 

28 

295 

1884 

1368 

50 

531 

1802 

1456 

39 

414 

1716 

1376 

26 

258 

they  would  say  :  “Have  a  Heart.” 

Raw  grain  for  baby  chicks  is 
wrong.  Cooked  grain  is  right. 

Experience  is  the  best  teacher  and 
experience  shows  that  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  chicks  die  on  raw  feed. 

Experience  shows  that  H-0  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed  brings  safely 
through  their  early  critical  davs  the 
highest  percentage  of  the  natch. 

The  finely  cut  grains  are  cooked 
under  high  steam  pressure,  thus 
preventing  the  uncooked  starch  in 
the  grains  from  causing  diarrhoea 
and  other  ailments  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  affect  little  chicks’  diges¬ 
tive  organs. 

No  man’s,  experience  can  he  con¬ 
sidered  complete  until  he  has  tried 
H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed. 
Then,  and  only  then,  can  he  make 
up  his  mind  on  a  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  cf  what  this  feed  really  will 
do  for  his  chicks. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and 
descriptive  f older . 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

THE  H-0  COMPANY 

FEED  DEPARTMENT 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
License  No.  G- 129 96 

John  J.  Campbell,  Eastern  Sales  Agent,  Hart  lord.  Conn. 


LEGHORNS 
FIVE?  SUCCESSION 

Bred  and  owned  by  me  made  these  records  f 

1914- 15  at  New  Paltz.  212  eggs  per  lien  in  IO’-j  mos. 

1915- 16  at  Cornell,  laid  greatest  total  weightor  eggs; 
were  2d  in  both  number  laid  and  whiteness  ot  eggs. 

1916- 17  at  Storrs,  finished  3rd  inLsghorn  class.  We 
tied  with  Hilltop  Farm  for  best  individual  place. 

1917- 18  Steadiest  laying  Leghorns  in  Contest; 

finished  3rd  in  Leghorn  Class.  We  won  first 
individual  place.  ,  , . 

1917- 18  also,  a  pen-bred  and  reared  by  me  ami  sold 
to  Ira  Steen  of  New  Paltz.  made  the  remarkable 
record  of  236  eggs  per  bird  in  12  months. 

1918- 19,  See  present  Contest  report,  pen  60. 

Hatching  Eggs  $15.00  per  lOO 

J.  0.  LeFEVRE,  Wild  Rose  Farm,  Hew  Paltz,  H.  Y. 


1883  1310  42 
1489  1452  40 
1959  1714  38 
1915  1559  43 
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388 

282 

450 

478 

357 

361 

368 

260 

443 

321 

395 

'233 

431 

439 

101 


EGGS 


For  Hatching  and 
Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured, 
carefully  mated  farm  raised  birds,  se¬ 
lected  for  their  prolific  laying  quali¬ 
ties  and  vigor.  We  can  supply  eggs  m 
any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  mat¬ 
ings  of.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from 
Single  OombWhite  Leghorns;  in  limit¬ 
ed  quantities  from  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

Write  for  Price  List 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  CROTON,  CONN. 


^SL^lTom  Barron  s  Leghorns 

i  heavier  fowls.  by  feeding  cut  bone.  I  . 


more  eggs*,  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks! 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

■JIUIDC  LATEST  MODEL 

MANN  O  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
10  Days*” Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Hook  free 

F.W.  MANN  CO..  Box  15  MILFORO.MASS 


Wo  offer  batching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  from  sotneof 
thobestegg-laying  blood  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
Our  free  circular  gives  prices,  descriptions,  etc. 

I  THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


Snnnybrook  Farm,  N.  J.. ......  J353  1159  27 

Tenncre  Poultry  Farm.  N.J... .  »12  LOO  -0 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.J .  }™2  H74  .7 

Training  School,  N.J... .  J®**  1J2, 

J.  Percy  Van  Zuiidt.  N.J. .  2212  1471  40 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen,  N.  J  .  -Ho  1-82  28 

Gustnv  Walters,  N.J . . 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  N 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.J. . .  i.,.0 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J .  18%  146-  43 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.G. Richardson. N.J .  }448  1029  88 

Roniy  Singer,  N.J....-- .  1'i‘  07 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J .  1(07  1293  -< 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  }G6  1398  27 

Fred  0.  Nixon,  N.J .  1758  1227  4- 

Suntiy  Acres,  N.J .  1764  1288  J  _ 

Totals .  161875  129499  3368  32609 

Ailing  Hens  as  Breeders 

Do  you  think  it  safe  to  breed  from  a 
flock  of  K.  I.  Reds  which  have  had  colds? 

I  introduced  two  new  cockerels,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  one  had  contracted  a  cold 
which  rapidly  took  hold  of  the  largest 
share  of  the  flock.  I  at  once  sold  the  ones 
most  affected,  and  in  two  days  sold  more, 
that  seemed  to  be  hit  hardest,  t hose  1 
now  have  seem  to  be  much  better  and  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  recover  entirely.  The  s.\m  • 
toms  were  rattling  in  the  throat,  wneez,- 
ing  or  coughing,  watery  eyes,  anti,  ot 
course,  attendant  lack  of  appetite.  Quite 
a  few  were  two-year-old  hens,  not  laying, 
the  rest  pullets.  Laying  did  not  seem  to 
drop  appreciably.  H* K*  v- 

The  objection  to  hatching  from  hens 
that  have  hud  “colds  ’  lies  not  in  the  fact 
that  their  trouble  might  be  transmitted, 
but  in  a  (very  possible  lack  of  vitality 
that  might  show  itself  disastrously  in 
weakness  in  the  offspring.  If  these  hens 

|  appear  to  have  fully  recovered  their  health 

and  vigor,  however,  X  know  of  no  reason 
why  their  eggs  should  not  be  used  for 
hatching.  Colds  of  moderate  severity  may, 
of  course,  be  fully  recovered  from  without 
permanent  ill  effects;  iu  such  cases,  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  rejecting  them  as  breed- 

M.  B.  D. 

ers. 


Cockerels 
Baby  Chicks 
Eqqs  horn^mV 

Reds.  B.  P. 
Koeks.W.Wyundottes. 
Trapnestetl,  farm 
range  heavy  laying 
stock  t  litit  will  multi  ply 
your  poultry  protits. 
Illustrated  folder  free. 
W rite  lor  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIItSON 
Galen  Farms, 

Box  100  Clyde,  N,  Y. 


Ferris  WhitcLcghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  ZUO  to  304  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pulleto 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  nudes,  eggs  foi  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  O.  O.  1>.  and  guarantee 
result**  Catalog  gives  prices;  describes  stock,  tells  all 
about  oar  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 
free.  qeqRGE  B.  FERRIS,  835  Union.  Grand  Hapids,  Mich 


QUEENSBURY  LEGHORNS 

^  ,  _  i  Rxrron  Foundation  > 

<1*0 

of  5 


(Barron  Foundation'  _  .  . 

Trap  nested  "  inter  layer*  that  arematf  li¬ 
ed  right,  raised  right  and  sold  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Dependable  utility  birds  that 
Hie  guaranteed  to  please  you.  COCKERELS. 
HATCHING  EGGS.  BABY  CHICKS.  Write  to  day. 

QUEENSBURY  FARMS  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Utility  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy-laying  strain,  lino  bred  for  the  last 
eleven  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting,  size 
and  vigor.  I)ay-ol<l  chicks  ami  hatching  eggs 
for  sale.  Circular  on  request.  ,,,,,,  v  -v 

ltKOAD  liltOO K  FARM.  Bedford  1III1*.  v  '  • 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  I*  or  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  had  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claim  t  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understandirg  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  'dissatisfaction. 


Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Doing  Well; 

An  Extraordinary  Offer:  £F??£5d/SE£ 

where  for  chicken  troubles,  roup,  colds,  cholera,  swelled  head, 
bowel  complaint,  chicken  pox,  canker,  not  doing  well  non- 
laying,  etc.  Now  our  proposition:  If  no  dealer  there’hand- 
ling  Germozone  and  you  will  agree  to  use  it  and  pay  If  sat¬ 
isfied,  we  will  send  you  a  75c  package  without  a  cent  In  ad- 
Vance.  No  pay  if  not  satisfied.  Can  we  do  more?  And  wo 
Will  send  free  5  poultry  booklets.  Write  today. 

Local  dealers  handling  Germozone  will  do  the  same 

GEO.  H.  LEECO.,  Dept.  463,  OMAHA.  NEB, 
IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE 

RufusRedBelgian  Hares 

Your  Foundation  Stock  should  be  Pedigreed,  Registered, 
Hought  from  u  Reliable  Breeder. 

JOSEPH  HI, INK,  42N  Highland  Are.,  MT.  YJSR.VO.N,  NEW  YOItK 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

White  Leghorns  are  Large  and  ai.so  Paying 
Leghorns  bred  since  1907.  My  llocks  paid  a  larger 
net  profit  for  December  than  any  other  month  in  the 
past  year.  Am  hooking  orders. 

Eflfls.Sllpcr  100  Chicks,  $22  per  100 

In  less  than  thousand  lots.  One-fourth  down;  bal¬ 
ance  one  week  before  shipment.  Place  your  order 
early  and  don't  be  disappointed.  Also  have  straight 
vvyekofE  stock  from  hie  Grandview  Poultry  Farm. 
J  an  furnish  eggs  and  chicks  from  this  stock  at  II  a 
hundred  more  than  above;  same  terms.  Have  some 
fine  cockerels  from  WyckofT  eggs  last  spring.  Price, 
$4.50  to  97.00-  I  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund 
your  money.  CAN  FURNI8H  BEST  OF  REFERENCE. 
ROY  S.  RIDER,  Box  5.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Hens  with  Twisted  Necks 

Some  hens  are  affected  as  follows: 
Their  heads  drawn  down  in  front  and 
nocks  twist;  cannot  eat  well  or  walk 
straight;  seem  perfectly  well  otherwise. 
Their  feed  consists  of  oats,  cracked  corn, 
scratch  feed,  cabbage,  always  water  and 
oyster  shells.  What  is  the  cause  and  cure? 

New  York.  (jt  jj.  ^ 

This  trouble  may  be  vertigo,  and  fior- 
haps  the  result  of  irritation  from  intes¬ 
tinal  worms  or  some  digestive  disturb¬ 
ance.  A  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  diluted  with  au  equal  amount  of 
some  bland  oil,  may  be  administered,  to 
be  followed  by  a  physic,  like  Epsom  stilts 
or  castor  oil,  in  large  teaspoonful  doses. 
Subsequent  feeding  for  a  time  should  be 
upon  soft,  easily  digested  food.  M.  B.  D. 
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SUNSHINE  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

breeding  |>en«  mated  with  '.'00  egg  cockerels, 
many  200  egg  hens,  chicks  1  4ots  each.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this 
Ad.  before  you  are  too  late.  dlilo*  lent  on  request. 

SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM 
D-  No.  1  Rldgely.  Md. 


I  AM  UNEXPECTEDLY  COMPELLED  TO 

Give  Up  My  Poultry  Business 

and  am  offering  all  my  WHITE  LEGHORN 
BREEDING  STOCK — 250  yearling  hens — well 
bred  and  a  good  bunch.  Price,  $3.25  apiece 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  R.  D.  No.  3.  Montgomery,  N.Y 


Hatching  Eggs  and  5-lb.  Cockerels 

Missouri  contest-winning  Barron  strain  S.  C. White 
Leghorns. Trap-nested  mothers  averaged25oggs  dur¬ 
ing  coldest  months.  Everything  guaranteed.  Birds, 

S3  up.  Eggs,  $6.50  per  100.  Nelson  Dewey,  Middleport,  N.Y. 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  ^ 

proven  winter  egg  producers.  Our  chicks  live  and  do 
«o  at  a  profit.  Yarmonit  Poultry  Farm,  Vamierburo,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Price,  $8  each  PETER  J. WAGNER,  \orih  Br«nrh,8alllv»n  Y. 

rUiri/C  S-  C-  W-  Leghorns,  Ho. ;  Rocks,  He. 
1  .H  II ,  N  ^  Money  refunded  fordcad  cliicks.  Cir.free. 

W  .  A.  LAI'VElt,  MeAll*tervllIc.  Pa. 

A  If  O  J*-  ^  Buff  Ixeghorns.  Bar.  Rocks.  Parcel 
V II 1 V IV O  i  °st  Service.  <  ’ir.  F«  ee.  Guarantee  Satis¬ 
faction.  JACOB  NEIM0N0,  Box  2.  McAlislervilie,  Fa. 

1 6  S.  C.W.  Leghorn-BarronCockerels  fs?Le 

bred  from  heavy-lay  stock.  Prices  from  fis  to  S 1  O  each 
fl.  H.  W HAIGHT,  Coiycroft  roultry  Fano.W.at  «llllntton,C<iiin. 

Pure  Blood  Pigeons  For  Sale  pVmblmd 

BELGIAN  CARNEAUX  PIGEONS  forsale.  Prices  for  Squabs 
never  better.  Been  getting  $10  doz.  Always  a  mar¬ 
ket.  Money  making  proposition.  Reason  for  selling 
—must  devote  entire  time  to  other  interests.  Bar¬ 
gain  to  quick  Buyer.  H.  C.  MORHOUS,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

American  Poultry  Almanac  frekc'how 

we  breod  the  300  egg  hen.  Plain  scientific  facts 

the  *Oa-layino  contests. 

HOI  EWELL  FARMS,  Box  R.  Hopewell,  N.J. 

White  Wyandottes “ rs®train^cas 

Standard  Bred  Egg  Machines.  A  few  cockerels  for 
sale;  also  eggs  tor  hatching.  Quality  better  than 
ever.  Prices  the  same,  i.  e.  #1U  per  hundred  ;  *<> 
per  50;  #3  per  setting.  Get  your  orders  booked 
early  as  demand  always  exceeds  supply. 

E.  It.  UN  IFE  It  II II, 1,, ''Old  Orchard  Earn."  rou,hk..psl..  N.Y, 

“AniericanStralif’ White  Wyandottes 

that  aro  pure  white,  good  shape,  large  size,  lay  large 
eggs,  trap  nested,  bred  to  lay  and  pay. 

R.  W.  STEVENS,  -  Stillwater,  N.Y- 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES ^TcmSo 

Cockerels  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  New  York 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  1’  A  It  A  I)  |  s  K 
I’OULTItY  FARM,  Itox  It,  Paradise,  Peiina. 

"\A7"ilson’s  "\]Vhite  JtrLocks 

Better  than  over  and  leading  the  White  Rocks  at 
Storrs  egg-laying  contest.  Order  vour  chickens 
now,  175  per  100.  Kggs.  StOperflOO.  II.  .4.  WILSON,  Hollis, N. II. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 

from  pt  tee-winning  stock.  Large  frame— good  bone- 
beautiful  plumage.  .Mix*  IDA  I’ll  I'll  III, KY,  Urapcr,  Vir-lula 

Wanted— AFewThoroughbred  Indian  RunnerDucks 

Ninoteon  Eighteen  hatch.  HILLSIDE  FARM,  Amenia.  N  Y. 

Sunsivick  Strain  Bull  Orpington  Eqgs 

•2  per  15  and  S3. 50  per  30.  OIIITHU  F Aim,  Stanley,  VT  . 

STURDY  BABY  CHICKS 

Martin's  White  Wyandottes.  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks, 

S.  <  ’.  Reds,  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns,  Anconns.  Prices  free 
from  the  reliable  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill.  N  J. 

White  Wyandotte  Cocks  and  Cockerels  S 

trapnested.  Mist  Marion  1.  Moore,  Middlabroah  Pity.  Frm.,  Hambui  g.  N.Y. 

T7!o’0,a.JlD»lrJM  (Dorcas  Line) 

c>«l«oted,  tree  farm  range  Rtoek,  12—15;  $5—50;  $9— 
100.  H»  W.  HUNIi.,  (Jermantown,  New  York 

A  Village  Hen  Lot 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  an  article 
by  Charles  K.  Phelps  on  page  (58  on  “Why 
Not  Have  Eggs  When  Eggs  Are  High,” 
the.  most  instructive  and  commonsense 
article  I  have  ever  read  on  that  subject. 
InE  R.  X.-\:  is  full  of  valuable  hints 
and  helps  to  the  intelligent  farmer,  and 
my  advice  to  the  readers  is  to  wake  up, 
do,  and  receive  profits  therefrom.  And 
now  I  should  like  to  tell  you  my  receipts 
from  a  flock  of  hens.  On  Nov.  1,  1917,  I 
had  22(5  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  pullets.  I  buy 
baby  chicks  from  a  good  reliable  poultry 
breeder;  160  of  the  pullets  were  hatched 
May  4,  1917,  and  (56  of  them  were  hatched 
June  4,  1917.  I  got  the  first  egg  from  the 
May  pullets  Oct.  8.  and  from  the  June 
pullets  Nov.  28.  I  rear  my  chickens  in  a 
stove-heated  brooder  with  small  wire-net¬ 
ting  covered  yard,  but  both  yard  and 
brooder  are  kept  scrupulously  clean.  I 
sell  the  cockerels  in  August  as  squab 
broilers,  thus  making  the  sale  of  cockerels 
pay  the  cost  of  baby  chicks  and  feed  up 
to  three  months  of  age.  I  keep  my  laying 
hens  on  the  no  yard  system.  ‘  About 
Oct.  1  the  young  pullets  are  put  in  the 
laying  pens  and  remain  there  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  The  pens  are  well  ventilated, 
supplied  with  nest  boxes,  drinking  foun¬ 
tains,  dust  baths  and  all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  them  contented  and  happy.  Be¬ 
low  I  give  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
hens  in  pens  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month,  eggs. laid  during  month  with  av¬ 
erage  net  price  per  down  for  month. 

.Stock  on  hand  Nov.  1,  1918,  equaled  in 
Value  stock  on  hand  Nov.  1,  1917. 


The  Stockton 
Hatchery 

Our  offerings  this  season  have 
again  brought  patronage  to  this 
Hatchery,  which  judge  chicks  not 
by  price,  but  by  Quality. 

They  come  because  of  their 
knowledge,  based  on  past  experi¬ 
ence,  that  here  they  will  find  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  Quality  of  Chick's, which 
are  properly  hatched  and  priced. 

Our  line  of  Chicks  this  season 
will  please  the  most  exacting,  and 
our  prices  are  unusually  low. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  March 
and  April  deliveries. 

Our  New  Catalog  and 
Price  List  FREE. 

Box  R,  EMMERT  R.  WILSON 

The  Stockton  Hatchery,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  WINTER  LAYERS 

3,000  select  Breeders  on  free  farm  ranee— the  finest 
I  ever  owned.  All  breeders  inoculated  and  free  from 
nee.  Eggs  lor  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quantity 
Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chieks-Mareh  and 
April  delivery.  Capacity,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Order 
well  in  advance  this  year  as  there  is  only  half  the 
usual  number  of  breeder*  in  the  country.  My  book 
Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,"  free  with  all  $10  or¬ 
der*.  Circular  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Boi  75.  Pleaiint  Valloy.  N.Y. 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

lit  Priie  Winners  el  N.  T.  State  Feir  and  Rochester.  2d  el  Utica  in  1919 

Heavy  egg-laying  strain,  bred  for  9  years  Prices  of 
cockerels  rangingfrom  $3  to  $10. Utility  pens,$lU. 
Booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  Utility,  15  for 
Sil.OU;  100  tor  »8.  Quality  guaranteed.  Circular 
and  Mating  List  for  stamp.  Walter  V.  Olney,  Naples, N.Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Result  of  12  years  breeding  to  produce  the  best  in 
genuine  egg  producers.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks.  Satisfaction 

— » - 1  c — >  fo — * — - 


guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

GLENW00D  POULTRY  FARM.  John  H.  Weed, 


Vineland,  N.  J. 


From 

1917 
Nov.  . 
Bee*.  .  . 

1918 
•Tan.  . . 
Fob.  . 
March 
April  . 
May  . . 
June  . , 
July  .. 
Aug.  .. 
Sept.  .. 
Oct.  . . 


Nov.  1,  1917,  to  Nov.  1.  1918: 


>  •  w 


liens  Dozen 

Cunts 

226 

35 

60 

196 

110 

65.5 

192 

1401/3 

64.5 

188 

100  7/12 

49 

185 

188  1/6 

41.1. 

183 

274  1/2 

37.5 

180 

290  1/6 

38.2 

178 

219  1/6 

45.8 

172 

198  1/2 

51.5 

166 

126  1/2 

60.5 

163 

75  2/3 

as 

100 

20 

75 

$21.00 

72.10 

90.51 
49  28 
77  83 
102.93 
110.84 
100.37 
102  23 
76.53 
47.65 
15.00 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chixs 

from  our  breeding  stock,  including  Tom  Barron 
strain.  All  farm  raised  on  free  range.  Utility  bred 
clucks,  perfectly  hatched,  easy  to  raise  and  started 
right.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Booking  orders  Cir- 
cular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Ranee  raised  from  200  to  284-egg  stock.  #5  to  815 
each.  Result  of  five  years  trapnesting  and  scientific 
bleeding.  Excellent  references  and  satisfaction 

guaranteed.  H.  C.  BLIGH,West  Willington,  Conn 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Bred  to  lay  large  eggs.  Day-old  chieks  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Prices,  delivered  by  Parcel  Post  or  Ex- 

Pn'nes*:i  «Chi£k!il  inJot*  of  22'  $5-  thicks,  in  lots  of 
100,  $18.  Eggs,  ton  cents  each,  any  auantitv 
MF.ADOW  BROOK  FAUX,  •  Ollbartsvlll*,  Ponnxylvoni. 


Total  value  of  eggs  for  year.  $865.77 

Hen  manure  sold .  2150 

liens  sold  . 1321.30 

Hens  used  for  food  in  family...  2S  <K) 
Cockerels  sold,  less  cost  of  baby 

chicks . \  9  00 


1  ‘Hal  sales  for  year . $1,056.57 

Lost  of  feed  for  layers  and  chicks 

reared .  456.25 


Net  gain  for  year .  $600.32 

Seneca  Co.,  X.  Y.  WM.  bumpus. 


:0R  SALE — Two  Young  Toms  ($12) 

Also  a  few  young  unr.  luted  Hens  i$7)  from  finest 
Omnt  Mammoth  Bronze  stock.  Toms  should  muke  45-lb. 

Dllds.  W.  T.  LAING,  Eaitporl,  L.|. 


WHITE 

ROCK 


COCKERELS 

1  °u  woul‘1  not  bet  at  a  race  on  the  one  that  starts 
otf  with  a  rush,  but  as  a  rule  y..i»  would  on  the  handicap. 
Just  so  with  mv  pen  they  believe  in  a  wide  handle, .p  and 
ltav  e  always  finished  with  the  best  record,  besides  neinir 
the  only  pen  (of  White  Rocks)  that  1ms  ever  wort  the 
blue  ribbon  for  the  highest  monthly  production  (all 
breeds  competing),  rust  four  cockerels  from  lieu  with 
l-eoord  23!  eggs.  #10  each.  Fcc,  #s.00  per  setting. 

A-  T.  LENZEN,  No.  Attleboro,  Mass. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels-“Regals” 

I  otter  a  few  extra  selected  farm  raised  birds  of  .John  S. 

tlU  L.  O.  Quigley,  Goshen.  Now  York 

P arks’  Strain  B.P.  R.  Eggs  and  Chix 

All  males  from  trapped  hens  with  records  204  to  207 

Charles  H.  Chubb,  -  Palenville,  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Get  my  free  circular  before  you 
ordei  chicks,  tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest 
Kver.and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth,  write  today.  Also 
"  lute  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  K.  HAMPTON,  ■„  r.  putotawa,  n.  J. 

Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Heavy  layer*. Good  type 
and  size.  One  pen  of  175  pullets  averaged  88  eggs  per 
day  during  November  and  December.  Get  our  prices 
on  baby  chicks  and  hatching  egg*.  Satisfaction  gnar- 
anteed,  Frank  Van  Wagner,  Prop  ,  Hyde  Park.  N  Y. 

Tom  Barron's  Leghorns  ^TmUTSi" 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the 
'i ' G-yv •  Eggs— ch icks.  Write  for  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H.  Bulkley.  Prop.,  Odessa.  N  Y 


Ft  ARY  8-  P-  ^ hlte  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
11  U  1  and  contest  record*.  E  G  Q  S  produced 
S20  per  100  every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar- 
C'  Uiri  C  anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Iiupection 
^IlILIYj  invited.  Custom  hatching. 

After  March  21  _  Phone  Ptaimboro  SiS 

$16  per  100  Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  Mon'moo^Ifc.'.^j; 


KNIGHT’S  Blue  Ribbon  Strain 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Get  Started  Right  With  Heavy  Layers 

Light  Brahraas-White  Leghorns 

Tom  Barron’s  English  Strain 

Book  Your  Orders  Now  for  Hatching  Eggs. 

$1.50  Setting  12  $10  Per  100 

BREEDERS  FOR  sale  Write  Your  Wants 

BETTERKIND  POULTRY  FARM,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs 

eterj  bieedet  with  a  trapne»t  record.  Place  vour 
order  tor  Baby  this  at  once.  A  few  more  high  record 
breeding  males  for  sale.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  50,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

wSSSILeJPlBiS'A  Reds 

straLrian>ns8rI,^»?d^l,;e^1  b,eedl^  *•  have  bred  a 
suam  or  S.  C.  Reds  that  have  no  equal  in  size  shano 

m?Mia8nd\o?fhPrAdUCH°n’  Our  pen  of  S  C.  Reds  in  the 
1V1 1  IV18 1  North  American  Egg-Laying  Contest  laid  x-s 
eggs,  which  proved  their  laying  ability.  Our  hen  No  3 
record  S.  C.  Red  hen  in  the  comes,  she 
mfh?°eSnd^diP0t  ()egin  layin8T  until  the  sixth  week 
li  £?<*erelS.  **•  »10  and  .15  each.  Egg, 

12.  »3  and  to  per  15,  tlO  per  100.  tIRper  200.  Catalogue  free 
CHESTER  COUNTY  POULTRY  FARM,  r.  d.  No.  j.  Box  7.  Potl.towo  P. 


S-C-ttlirleds 

pi*’  F>;®e  Range,  Trapnested  Stock 

te?£Xdr.C: Also  Berkshiro^ils2625-  Writ« 

RICHARD  W.  WAGNER.  East  Norlhport.  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

livers  Cmib  Ee,es  fnF  of  famous  winter 

layers  Mid-winter  re^irds  run  as  high  as  °3  to  98 

Eggs  m  30  days.  83  per  15.  0,  G.  L.  LEWIS  pVoli?P~a 

PrRed  Cockerels-R.  C. 

Excellent  breeders,  deep  Red.  from  trapnested 
...  .  .  stock.  Puces.  $3  to  $5. 

Kiohard  ■  Wagner,  East  Northport,  N.Y. 

DCn  C  Bred  to  Lay-  Blue  Rib- 
■  m  C,  L^O  bon  Winners.  Cocker- 

85  each  UATAU-A  rot  i.tky  vak,^^^?^ 

CJ.  R.  x.  Reds 


_  _  Eggs,  $8—100 

Excellent  stock,  (i.C.  MTbLKIL^rroUo.^  A°  J. 

comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels  fr0F  heayy 

$5  and  upwards.  EDGAR  HAMMOND,  BuroVliiNs,1  n" ?! 


SUNNY  DAY-OLD  cnix  I  S.C.  WHITE 

CREST  9,000 Brooding Hens  j  LEGHORNS 

20,000  Ejrg  capacity  incubators.  •*  SUGGESTION  Buy  where 
your  order  will  be  tilled  and  avoid  disappointment.  Let 
us  bonk  y°u  early  for  eergrs  and  cliix.  .Send  three  cents 
for  1919  catalogue*  Sl’N'NY  ORKSTCO.,  Ine.,  Fast  Anrora,.>  Y 


S.C. BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

1  a v ors'  Hon'i?111'  Farm  raised  and  bred  for  Winter 

MrsF^xn L  i!' t® 3  per  sa'ting:  »15  per  100. 

.urs.  rank  F.  Martin,  .  Hatfield,  Penn. 


Utility  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs,  SIO  per  100.  Day-old  chicks,  $50 
per  100.  March,  April  and  May  delivery.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  W.  \V.  WALLACE,  HOME. 
WOOD  FARM,  Pleasantville.  Westcbester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Buff  Wyandottes  fSS  t,H 

Mrs.  Worthington  Holcomb.  New  Hartford,  Conn. 


SILVER  CAMPINES 

Eggs,  »2  for  15.  THE  MrPHlCItSOV  Fa  mi,  Millington,  N.J.' 

PRfZp  :rllreo  IH',1S  Ancoims  for  side, 

r  E.  1 .  bilELMIDINE,  -  Lorkainb,  Nbw  York 


KBIT  BRAHMAS.  Whito  Leghorns,  Pullets  and  Cocker- 
“  elb.  1  laces  reasonable.  FOREST  FARM,  Rocknway,  V  J. 

S. C.  R.  I.  R  eds 

from  trap-nested  stock,  S3  to  S5.  C.  I,.  MASON.  (i.no»,  V.T. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching  egg*  from  tiup  no<t.>d  hens  bred  for  li.  avy 
laying.  J.  F  .  b  runeiilx.  West luimptoii  Henoh,  N.Y. 

60  Breeds  chickens,  dugks  geese,  turkeys 
,  TV  ,GUIN,Efls.  hares  and  dogs 

w>MWTaiGa »ReJv*wrk'i?S.e  Il’ustratoii  Catalog  Free. 

EDAMN  A.  SOUDEU,  -  Telford,  p». 


HatchiniT  Fp'p’S  Imported  Barron  Strain  Leghorns.  Cir- 

■  IdlblllUg  Cgga  cular.  ».  k.  A  I’KINSON,  W*IM„»fori],('onn. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

ai>r  J 1  t <VR r  1  ‘ fle J .  pedigreed  stock. 

M*  J*  (jtACKEMllThH,  Nutley,^.  J, 

ForSale-Wyckoll  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Cockerels  direct.  J.  M.  CASE,  fiilboa,  New  York 

200,000  CHICKS  For  1919 

;>even  varieties.  Also  Brooders— 300  to  1.000  chick 
capacity— #14.50  to  #30  each.  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Dept.  11,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

■^■'Vhite  Leghorns,  R.T.Reds,  Barred  Rock*.  3000  Chicks 
A..wrLggs,  weekly.  Circular:  *.  B.  HALL.  Wallmgford.  Connl 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
W.  Wyandottes  Strewn  wA™  Cockerels 

Catalog  free.  RIVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bax  IBS,  Riverdal*.  N.  J 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

tlu‘  40  Pens  in  the  American  class  at  Vine- 
land  Inter  national  Egg  Laying  and  Breeding  contest 

g  ven  lo-VVsrVren1  W  ,W°»  specUdp^m.um 

t  '.U1  hi\lt®  P«Pt.  of  Agriculture  on  old  male 

lty  bi.r.d  in  American  class  at  New  Jersey 
mio  Cimmpmnship  Show  held  at  Trenton.  January 
rn9.  Eggs  from  old  birds  selected  for  heavy  egg 
production  mated  to  272  and  278-egg  cockerels  si 
tor  16;  $20  per  100.  Eggs  froni  yea,  l?n|s  same 
strain,  S3  for  la;  SI  5  100.  Nothing  sold  but  wliat 
we  raise  on  our  own  farm.  No  buby  chicks  * 

GARRET  W.  BUCK.  -  Colts  Neck.  N.  J. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Thompson’s  Ringlets  Direct— both  li-ln  „„  , 
dark.  A  iso  Parkes’  heavy  .laying  strain.  .  h*ce 
pens  #18  up;  single  Cockerels.  #5,  #7.50  Ki  n 

#15.  Money  hack  if  not  pleased  ’  8  °' 

I.  H.  Bacorn,  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Barred.  Roclis 

Kegs  for  hatching,  S8  per  100.  Day-old  chick*  sir  n 
UK).  A.  C.  JONES.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Barred  Rocks  “^n*redb*.t*m,ard 

it  •  .  bred  I'ullsts,  Prices  vea- 

sonahle, consistent  with  quality.  Purchaser  satisfied 
or  money  retnnded.  G.  A  Williams,  Box  494, Warwick! N.Y. 

“Perfection  ”v*?.R“R?-CK.,R,!,1SLETSV  Best  mised. 

i  *.  ,  ill  lit  U  mi  1©  fiue,  smippy  vicrorotm  cod* 

Wort  l  l8=  worth  ^10.  worth  $15? $15 ‘worth 

$20.  Nine  cocks,  breeders  from  last  year’s  mating  pens 
«'»'  Pullets  $3  to  $5  each.  P  "N 
1  R.  AjEO.  T.  IUl  man,  -  Dovlestown,  Pa. 


U-d  BABY-EGG  MACHINES  (Sell  Starting! 

S.C.  RED-BARRON  LEGHORNS 

21,060  Incubator  capacity.  Safe  delivery  by  Parcel  Post  quaranteed 

Notice  our  Ch’X  are  'On  the  Square  '—So  are  :ce" 
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I  am  sending  yon  some  Hog  1’ acts 
which  I  could  comment  on,  but  will  leave 
same  for  you  to  do.  It  will  make  good 
reading  matter  for  your  subscribers. 

New  Jersey.  w.  K.  d. 

The  “Hog  Facts”  referred  to  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  circular  of  Co-operative  Hog 
Raising  and  Development  Co.,  Mobile, 
Ala.  The  alleged  facts  show  how  profits 
ranging  from  65  per  cent  to  703%  per 
cent  are  made  producing  pork  (on  paper). 
The  profits  figure  out  so  beautifully  that 
it  would  be  treason  to  the  industry  to 
dispute  them.  Another  concern  desiring 
to  make  the  public  rich  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  is  the  XT.  S.  Hog  &  Sheep  Raising 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.  The  farms  of  this 
company  are  to  be  located  near  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.  Another  hog  ranch  scheme 
has  its  base  of  operation  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  still  another  in  Connecticut. 
The  promoters  of  each  are  just  yearning, 
according  to  their  literature,  to  make  the 
other  fellow  rich  raising  hogs.  The 
“dope”  is  similar  in  each  case ;  it  runs 
like  this:  Starting  with  one  sow  will  pro¬ 
duce  two  litters  each  year  of  an  aveiag< 
of  six  pigs  each.  By  saving  two  out  of 
each  litter  for  breeding,  in  30  months  you 
will  have  21  sows,  which  will  have  pro¬ 
duced  60  pigs,  etc.  Some  of  the  promot¬ 
ers  of  these  enterprises  have  expressed 
their  indifference  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  s  opin¬ 
ion  of  these  schemes  because  their  inves¬ 
tors  are  usually  city  people  anyhow.  This 
is  significant.  Farmers  who  have  expeii- 
.  ence  with  swine  know  that  pork  cannot 
profitably  be  raised  under  these  schemes. 
No  agricultural  industry  can  stand  the 
heavy  overhead  and  promotion  expenses 
that  are  involved  in  these  ‘‘hog  ranches, 
“unit  orchards”  and  other  schemes.  They 
may  prove  profitable  to  the  promote! 
while  they  last.  W.  K.  D.  apparently  is 
in  no  danger  of  biting ! 

Two  months  ago  my  aunt  sent  a  money 
order  to  Wiard  Manufacturing  Co..  Fast 
Avon,  N.  Y.,  as  payment  for  one  of  then- 
machines,  which  was  to  oe  delivered  im¬ 
mediately.  The  machine  has  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  nor  has  she  been  able  to  get  a  reply 
from  the  company  in  response  to  two  let¬ 
ters.  Our  local  postmaster  has  also  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  money  order  offices  nearby,  but 
has  been  unable  to  get  any  satisfaction  in 
regard  to  the  firm  or  the  disposition  of 
the  money  order.  Any  information  you 
can  give  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

New  York.  D-  B- 11  • I)- 

We  have  written  the  TV  iard  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  several  times  in  the  subscrib¬ 
er’s  behalf.  Our  letters  have  been  ignored. 
It  is  now  nearly  four  months  since  the 
order  was  sent,  and  the  experience  doesn’t 
offer  much  encouragement  for  others  to 
send  orders  to  the  concern. 

Your  letter  of  the  27th,  with  check  for 
$21.17  enclosed,  received.  This  amount 
is  balance  due  us  on  original  claim  of 
$136.66  against  .T.  W.  Raynor  of  the  Har- 
lowarden  Greenhouses,  Greenport,  N.  1 .. 
for  carnation  plants  shipped  September 
20,  1915.  We  certainly  do  appreciate  the 
work  both  you  and  your  attorney  have 
put  on  this  claim,  and  we  ask  you  to  ac¬ 
cept  our  thanks.  w-  F-  c’- 

Pennsylvania. 

As  the  above  letter  states,  it  has  taken 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  shipper.  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  our  attorneys  for  three  years 
to  collect  the  claim.  When  first  pressed 
for  payment,  Raynor  made  the  claim  that 
goods  were  received  in  bad  condition. 
We  have  another  account  still  open.  Ray¬ 
nor  claims  it  is  a  just  one,  ‘but  he  is  pay¬ 
ing  it  in  small  installments  at  long  in¬ 
tervals.  The  records  in  these  two  cases 
do  not  warrant  others  selling  to  this  party 
on  credit. 

Chicago.  Feb.  1.— Thirteen  officers  of 
the  Pan  Motor  Company  of  St.  (  loud, 
Minn.,  were  indicted  by  the  I  ederal 
Grand  Jury  here  today  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  and  use  of  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud— N.  Y.  Evening  Sun. 

In  January  25th  issue  we  reported  the 
dismissal  of  a  previous  indictment  against 
S.  (’.  Pandolfo,  president,  and  John  Bar¬ 
rett,  secretary,  of  Pan  Motor  Co.  From 
the  above  dispatch  from  Chicago  it  now 
appears  that  a  new  indictment  has  been 
brought  against  13  officials,  including 
Pandolfo  and  Barrett.  The  case  bids 
fair  to  equal  in  interest  the  Emerson 
motor  stock-selling  scheme,  tin-  promoters 
of  which  were  prosecuted  and  convicted 
in  New  York  some  time  ago.  And  the 
loss  to  investors  will  no  doubt  prove  as 
great.  After  the  publicity  given  the 
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Emerson  swindle  one  would  think  the 
public  could  not  be  induced  to  invest  in 
another  automobile  enterprise  promoted 
iu  the  same  way.  The  big  profits  made 
by  Ford  and  other  large  manufacturers 
is  the  bait  used  in  both  cases. 

I  enclose  letter  from  D.  F.  Bush,  ans¬ 
wer  to  advertisement  in  Schenectady 
paper.  Is  it  the  same  old  bunk?  If  this 
Bush  is  a  “con.  man,”  be.  sure  to  blow 
him  off  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  will  be  six 
cents  well  invested  to  expose  him.  F.  w. 

.  New  York. 

Here  is  the  advertisement  D.  F.  Bush, 
manager  Western  Sales  Agency,  caused 
to  be  inserted  in  the  local  papers : 

WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 

farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full 
particulars.  D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The  advertisement  looks  innocent 
enough,  and  perhaps  the  publishers  of  the 
local  papers  are  so  unsuspecting  that 
they  fail  to  see  through  the  scheme.  Mr. 
Bush,  in  his  letter  to  this  subscriber,  is 
very  indifferent  about  the  commission  on 
the  sale  of  the  farm — only  asks  one  per 
cent  if  the  sale  is  made.  He  lays  great 
stress,  however,  upon  a  “listing  fee”  of 
$10,  which  he  requires  in  advance.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious ;  he  has  no  ex¬ 
pectation  of  making  a  sale.  We  never 
heard  of  a  case  where  a  farm  was  sold  by 
him,  or  where  he  made  an  honest  effort  to 
sell.  What  he  is  after  is  the  $10  “listing 
fee.”  If  lie  gets  it  the  farm  owner  isn’t 
likely  ever  to  hear  of  him  again.  It’s  the 
old  Ostrander  scheme,  as  we  have  many 
times  explained.  And  yet  this  sort  of  a 
game  is  carried  on  year  after  year  through 
the  United  States  mails.  Perhaps  there 
are  no  legal  grounds  for  stopping  such 
frauds  on  the  farming  public.  We  have 
exposed  the  fraud  so  often  that  no  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  blame  us  if  he  takes 
this  form  of  “sucker  bait.” 


tW-YORKER 


February  15,  191!) 


Thank  you  very  much  for  getting  me 
the  enclosed  check  from  the  Wells  Fargo 
Express  Co.  I  cannot  accept  the  check, 
as  they  paid  me  iu  August.  The  agent 
here  said  for  me  to  return  the  check  to 
vou.  But  thank  you  for  your  part. 

‘  New  York.  E.  S.  H. 

The  express  company  rather  outdoes 
itself  at  times  by  paying  a  claim  twice. 
This  is  unavoidable  sometimes,  as  an 
agent  may  have  sent  the  claim  in  before 
we  took  it  up,  but  it  will  save  some  em¬ 
barrassment  if  claimants  will  advise  us 
promptly  when  they  receive  a  payment. 
Send  the  advice  direct  to  Publisher’s 
Desk.  Do  not  include  it  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  letter,  as  it,  goes  to  a  different  depart¬ 
ment  and  is  apt,  to  get  lost.  If  you  have 
previously  referred  a  claim  to  your  agent 
and  received  no  attention,  tell  us  so  when 
sending  claim  to  us,  giving  date  when 
sent,  and  any  information  received  from 
your  agent.  If  you  have  had  any  corre¬ 
spondence  with  your  agent  or  the  claim 
bureau,  send  all  the  correspondence  to  us. 

Enclosed  please  find  letter  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  F.  C.  Ryerson,  150  N.  Wal¬ 
nut  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  lie  says 
that  I  have  made  a  mistake,  which  I 
probably  have,  as  I  left  for  the  West 
about  tiie  time  I  shipped  the  last  eggs  to 
him.  I  could  not  find  my  account  against 
him  when  I  returned  and  have  not  been 
able  to  find  it  yet,  so  will  give  him  tin- 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  following  will 
fit  his  figures  and  show  the  amount  due, 
$69.10.  Use  your  own  judgment  and  I 
w  ill  be  satisfied  with  what  you  do. 

New  York.  n.  G  f. 

We  have  given  Mr.  Ryerson  the  benefit 
of  every  doubt,  and  conceded  everything 
that  we  could  in  an  attempt  to  get  settle¬ 
ment  for  this  shipment  of  eggs.  He  made 
several  promises,  none  of  which  he  kept, 
and  finally  our  attorney  got  a  judgment 
iigainst  him,  but  there  is  nothing  against 
which  lie  can  levy,  and  the  transaction 
will  have  to  be  charged  up  to  experience. 
Wg  refer  to  these  losses  in  order  to  im¬ 
press  upon  other  readers  the  desirability 
for  good  references  before  making  ship¬ 
ments.  If  these  people  want  your  eggs 
they  can  pay  for  them  on  delivery. 


The  principal  farm  product  of  Wayne 
Coputy  is  milk,  which  is  shipped  us  liquid 
milk  or  made  into  butter.  We  receive  the 
League  price  for  milk  and  New  York  quo¬ 
tations  for  butter  fat.  Apples  sold  for 
$1.25  per  100  lbs.  delivered  at  the  cars. 
Potatoes,  $1.25  per  60  lbs.  Eggs  sold  as 
high  as  70c,  but  are  55  to  60c  at  present. 
Pork,  16  to  18c,  live  weight.  Fat  cows  or 
bulls,  8c  per  lb.,  live  weight.  No  snow 
on  the  ground,  making  it  bad  for  mea¬ 
dows  and  grain.  w,  W.  H. 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 


Keep  Cows  In  Line  At  the  Gutter 
and  You’ll  Keep  Your  Cows  Clean 


THE  cow  in  a  STAR  Stall  can  be  always 
kept  in  line  at  the  gutter.  This  means  a 
clean  cow-bed  and  a  clean  cow;  it  saves  you 
much  of  the  work  in  cleaning  out  the  barn  day 
after  day.  The  litter  falls  in  the  gutter,  where 
it’s  easily  taken  care  of.  The  STAR  Alignment 
Device  provides  for  this*  It  lengthens  or  short- 
ens  the  cow  bed  instantly, 
as  locking  the  Stanchion. 


1  Ills  JS  JUDl  V/t.  ~  -O  ~ 

features  in  STAR  Equipment. 

Send  for  the  STAR  Catalog 

Ask  for  Free  STAR  Bam  Plans 

and  learn  how  easily  and  economically  yoit  can  put  STAR 

Equipment  in  any  style  barn.  If  you  are  thmkinvr  of  build- 
ing  or“emodeUng.  let  the  STAR  Master  Bam  Des.grners 
send  you  free  bam  plans. 

Write  for  the  STAR  Catalog  No,  71 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

HARVARD*  ILL*  Complete  Bom  Outfitters  ALBANY*  N«Y* 


This  showsthe  STAR  Alum- 
AS  easily  operated  ment  Device  with  Stanchion 

in  center  position 

The  STAR 

Line 


Barn  Equipment 
Litter  Carriers 
"Harvester”  Hay  Tools 
Door  Hangers 
Garage  Equipment 
Coaster  Wagons 
Tank  Heaters  and 
Other  Farm 
Specialties 


Equipment 


Pfi 


How  Dairymen  Can  Get 
Extra  Dollars 

Greater  production  is  the  need  of  the  hour— greater  and  more 
efficient  production  per  man,  per  dollar.  For  dairymen,  the 
urgent  cry  is  ^Greater  production  per  cow. 

The  efficiency  of  your  cows  in  making  milk  depends  on  the  feed,  ^ld  the 
feed  that  will  make  more  milk  without  increasing  the  cost  of  production  is 
the  efficient  feed— the  feed  that  gives  the  dairyman  extra  profits. 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

Increases  the  Milk  Flow — Cuts  the  Cost 

This  feed  ranks  all  others  as  the  leading  efficiency  feed.  It  has  earned  the 
commendation  of  dairy  experts  after  thorough  tests.  It  has  won  the  praise 
of  its  increasing  thousands  of  users.  In  fact,  its  record  since  the  beginning 
has  completely  justified  the  confidence  the  International  mills  placed  in  it 
v  3  1  ln  establishing  it  as  the  first  feed  guaranteed  to 

make  more  milk. 

TRY  A  TON! — ORDER  TODAY 

The  leading  feed  dealers  in  most  communities 
are  most  likely  to  have  International  Special 
Dairy  Feed  on  hand.  Go  to  your  dealer  and 
order  a  supply.  Find  out  for  yourself  why  we 
are  able  to  guarantee  it. 

If  there  is  no  International  dealer  near  you,  write 
us  direct. 

International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Also  manufacturers  of  International  Ready 
Ration — a  guaranteed,  ready  mixed  dairy  feed. 
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Subscribers9  Exchange 

-J?  yo«  want  to  buy  or  b<?11  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advcrtisc- 
mo.nt*  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Ekx*  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  jro  under  proper  headings  on  other  paxes. 
.Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  "VUSJ  'eacl h  us,  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week  s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


D 


m  a 


WANTED — Mon  and  women  attendants 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-mindod;  salary 
M.">  a  month  for  men  and  $80  for  women,  with 
maintenance:  state  ape  when  applying.  Apply 
Tl  '  p*  *  \  ■  ■'*  DENT,  Letchworth  Village, 


WANTED — Two  men,  middle  age;  one  single,  to 
work  on  farm;  no  dairy:  all  grain  and  fruit; 
permanent  references  required.  II.  LEON- 

A11D  I'OTTS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


is 


V  ANTED — To  work  under  superintendent  on 
gentleman  s  country  place  where  some  farming 
done:  married  or  single  man;  must  thoroughly 
understand  vegetable  gardening  and  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  general  farming  and  stock.  Itcply,  stat¬ 
ing  age,  nationality,  size  of  family,  whole  expe¬ 
rience  and  wages  desired,  BOX  85-,  Mamaroneek, 

WANTED — Single  man;  good  milker  and  team¬ 
ster:  no  liquor:  state  wages  and  references  in 
first  letter.  BOX  221,  Litchfield',  Conn. 

MAX  and  A\  IKE  to  run  45-acre  Southern  N*ew 
Hampshire  farm;  400  apple  trees  under  mod¬ 
ern  cultivation:  house,  barns,  tools;  will  make 
extraordinary  liberal  arrangements;  splendid 
truck  garden  market  for  Summer  population;  one 
customer  heretofore  has  taken  total  apple  crop 
at  good  price.  ADVERTISER  5122,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SAWAi  ER  WANTED — We  are  looking  for  n  first- 
class  sawyer  who  can  hold  a  year  round  job 
and  is  worth  good  wages;  if  you  are  a  live  wire 
and  your  record  proves  it,  this  is  an  opportunity. 
FOREST  CORPORATION,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — High-class  man  and  wife;  man  to 
run  large  dairy  farm  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
m  st  know  Ids  business  from  start  to  finish; 
wife  to  do  cooking  in  owner’s  fine  home  and  as¬ 
sist  with  work:  must  bo  a  very  pleasant,  con¬ 
genial  couple;  no  children  considered;  good,  per¬ 
manent  position.  Address  15TH  FLOOR,  No.  1 
Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — A  capable  woman  for  housework  in  a 
small  town;  wages,  $35  per  month;  references 
required.  MRS.  A.  E.  GRANTHAM,  Newark, 
Del. 


ACTIVE,  temperate,  single  man;  no  objection 
to  middle-aged;  general  farm  hand;  good 
milker;  experienced  feeding,  earing  few  brood 
sows  and  pigs  and  care  of  few  sheep;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  age;  wages  $45.  ADVERTISER  5201, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man  and  wife.  April 
first,  to  work  on  country  place  within  fifty 
miles  of  New  York;  man  to  care  for  small  ken¬ 
nel  of  dogs  and  help  with  chickens  and  garden; 
wife  to  do  general  housework:  stato  salary  ex- 
poctod  and  give  reference.  ADVERTISER  5178 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

V  ANTED — Competent  girl  or  middle-aged  wom¬ 
an  for  general  housework;  plain  cooking; 
throe  in  family;  references.  Address  BOX  272. 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  Scotch,  family, 
desires  position  taking  entire  charge  gentle¬ 
man’s  country  plaoe;  lifetime  experience;  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  It.  F.  D„  Box  50,  Gladstone, 


I  OLETRYMAN  with  the  experience  and  ability 
to  make  plant  pay  seeks  position  as  working 
manager:  nine  years’  practical  experience;  mar¬ 
ried:  one  child.  CHARLES  DYItlNG,  Prince¬ 


ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  op.  farm  or  in 
dairy  barn  with  purebred  Holstein  cattle, 
whose  wife  would  be  willing  and  capable  of 
boarding  one  to  throe  men;  we  would  also  con¬ 
sider  a  good  woman,  with  or  without  children, 
who  would  bo  capable  of  boarding  two  or  throe 
men:  good  house,  convenient  to  schools,  etc. 
Apply  ARTHUR  RANKS,  Mgr.,  Allamuehv 
Farms,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


FAR..!  MANAGER  desires  position  on  up-to-date 
farm;  life  experience  in  grain,  stock  and  dairy 
farming,  care  and  operation  of  machinery,  in¬ 
cluding  tractors:  married;  age  34;  two  children; 
first-class  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
BOX  310,  Pittsford',  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  poultry  manager,  with  a  record 
of  success,  wants  to  manage  a  large  cornmer- 
cial  plant;  expert  incubator  and  brooder  opera- 
tor;  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  5199 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 


FOR 

N. 


SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Alle.  Co., 
Y..  consisting  of  138  acres;  very  pleasant 


location  and  productive;  fine  new  buildings  \d- 
dress  BOX  22,  Centerville,  Alle.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MODERN,  running,  paying  poultry  farm;  5 
acres;  fully  equipped;  850  purebred  White 
Leghorns;  laying  houses  accommodate 
brooder  houses,  incubators,  etc.;  house  7 
hath,  city  water,  gas,  ’phone,  all 
must  leave  town;  $8,500; 

GERKEN,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FT'LLY-EQT'TPPED  and  well-adVertised  poultry 
farm;  Jersey;  no  live  stock;  everything  ready 
particulars  on  application.  AD- 
>  Lit i  ISER  oOio,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


easy 


1.400; 
rooms; 
conveniences; 
terms.  E.  A. 


SELL  OR 
suitable 
Ttiiells,  New  York. 


LEASE— 7-room  house  and  acreage 
for  poultry.  JOSEPH  CHRISTIE, 


WANTED— Plowman  for  140-acre  hillside  farm; 

must  be  able  to  operate  either  team  or  tra.c- 
wages,  340  per  month  and  board.  Address 
GLO.  L.  BIDWELL,  Riegelsville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Experienced  married  farmer,  com¬ 
petent  to  work  small  farm;  pleasant,  congenial 
American  people  desired;  prefer  man  who  has 
operated  own  farm  and  wife  willing  to  board 
one  or  two  men;  no  d’rinkers  or  drifters  wanted; 
good  house,  milk  and  fuel;  also  vegetables  in 
season;  prefer  couple  without  children,  ns  no 
school  convenient:  an  excellent  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  Willing,  ambitious  and  neat  people  who 
will  appreciate  good  treatment.  ADVERTISER 
5196,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


MARRIED  man  and  wife  for  large  modern  dairy 
and  poultry  farm;  wife  must  in*  a  good  plain 
cook,  economical  and  neat  housekeeper;  every¬ 
thing  furnished,  with  food;  man  must  tie  good 
milker,  teamster  and,  understand  poultry;  .must 
have  ability  to  direct  men  and  do  general  farm¬ 
ing;  wages,  $(’>0:  positions  open  for  single  men 
at  $35;  state  nationality,  age,  family  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5108,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

M  ANTED — Married  man;  some  experience  in 
nursery  work,  budding,  grafting,  and  assist 
with  general  farm  work  on  a  fruit  farm;  steady 
I'  sit  Ion;  good  wages:  house,  garden,  etc.;  state 
age,  experience,  family.  THOMAS  MARKS  & 
cu..  Nurserymen  .V  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  Ni¬ 
agara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM 

tieal 


MANAGER  open  for  engagement:  prac- 
experience  in  all  branches  of  farming 
and  live  stock:  can  handle  all  kinds  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  including  tractors  and  trucks:  A1  refer¬ 
ences;  state  salary  and  privileges  in  first  letter. 
AD\  LR I  ISER  5140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  MAN  —  Single;  experienced  in  all 

branches;  conscientious  hustler,  wants  posi- 
please  State  wages,  etc.  KISIII.  403  E. 
57th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED— Plain  vegetable  gardener  and  assis¬ 
tant  in  hennery;  no  children;  will  furnish 
house,  fuel,  vegetables,  milk  and  fruit  when 
orchard  bears;  name  wages  wanted.  R.  M. 
WASHINGTON,  Green  Springs,  W.  Va. 

WANTED — Gardener  xvlio  understands  both  veg¬ 
etables  and  dowers,  care  of  cows,  poultry  and 
pigs,  and  generally  useful  on  country  place;  no 
eliildren  over  3  years;  $05  month;  cottage  free. 
Apply  by  letter  only,  with  full  particulars.  W. 
II.  DEAN,  Montvaie,  N.  J. 


BARM  SI  PERINTETXDENT — Open  for  engage¬ 
ment:  college  training;  18  years’  practical  ex- 
perience  managing  large  dairy  and  purebred 
stock  farms  successfully;  married:  small  family 
excellent  credentials.  ADVERTISER  5160,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER  desires  position  on  up-to-date  farm 

or  estate:  fully  qualified  in  all  branches  agri¬ 
culture,  live  stock  and  farm,  machinery:  life  ex¬ 
perience;  married:  no  children;  state  full  details 
etc  in  first  letter.  FAT'X,  54  Elizabeth 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


St. 


WANTED— Position  on  private  poultrv  farm: 
state  wages.  BOX  224,  Triimansburg.'N.  Y. 

WASTKD  Position  as  farm  or  estate  superin- 

tendent  by  a  thoroughly  experienced,  compe¬ 
tent,  middle-aged  Scotchman;  small  family;  best 

rrioen ’  ;l f  lihor,v  now.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  50o4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POT  LTRYMAX  who  can  produce  Winter  eggs 

and  grow  strong,  healthy  chicks,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  ns  working  manager  on  large  plant  or  es¬ 
tate:  managed  one  plant  12  years;  American- 
married.  ADVERTISER  5175,  care  Rural  Xewl 
i  orker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  general  farming. 

would  like  a  position  on  a  scientifically  nian- 
a.SnenS  Preferably  a  poultry  and  fruit  farm. 
ADS  LIU!  ISER  51S0.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


. -ITOR 1  col  RSE  GRADUATE,  unmarried,  9 

years  experience,  desires  position  as  manager 
or  foreman  of  high-class  estate  or  farm:  subur- 
-\e'v’  ,y°>*  or  Philadelphia  preferred. 
STORMS,  110  McBride  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


FARMER — April  1st;  married  man,  on  large 
farm  near  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  where  grade  Hol- 
st»dns  and’  Empire  milker  are  uSed;  wife  must 
board,  at  $20  per  month  each,  two  or  three  men 
in  Summer  and  one  or  two  in  Winter;  wages, 
$60  monthly,  besides  seven-room  cottage,  hen 
house,  garden,  milk,  potatoes  and  Summer  fire¬ 
wood:  excellent,  healthful  location  and  .perma¬ 
nent  position:  stale  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  number  and  ages  of  family,  and  previous  ex¬ 
perience.  I)R.  CADY,  340  Fulton  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  farmer,  single,  to  work  in 
tihrsery:  no  Work  would  be  required  except 
what  any  farmer  could  do.  ROSEDALE  NUR¬ 
SERIES.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— A  married  man  as  working  foreman 
on  farm  combined  with  nursery;  work  mainly 
cultivating  and  handling  trees  more  than 
farm  crops:  no  work  would  be  required  except 
what  any  farmer  could  do.  ROSEDALE  FARM, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

STRONG,  refined  Protestant  woman  wanted  at 
once  to  assist  with  downstairs  work  in  pri¬ 
vate  family:  no  cooking  and  no  heavy  work; 
own  room;  bath  and  dining-room  shared  with 
others:  every  convenience  and  consideration;  $35 
per  month  and  fare  one  way;  send  full  particu¬ 
lars  to  MRS.  WILLIAM  CRANE,  Richmond, 
Mass, 

WANTED — Young  single  man,  March  1:  some 
experience  fruit  and  general  farming;  state 
experience,  references,  wages.  GLENVIEW 
FARM.  Glen  Moore.  N.  J. 


WOMAN,  middle-age,  for  general  housework ; 

good  comfortable  home.  ADVERTISER  5181, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED — Tenant  man,  capable 
of  taking  charge  of  a  purebred  Guernsey  herd; 
sta^e  experience,  wages  expected  and  refer¬ 
ences:  a  good  position  open  to  an  experienced 
dairyman  with  "pep”  and  ability.  LEWIS  A. 
TOAN.  110  Eddy  St..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Married  man,  without  children  pre¬ 
ferred,  for  dairy  farm  work;  must  board  em¬ 
ployer;  state  wages  wanted:  rent,  wood,  milk 
and  garden  given.  Apply  R.  D.  HOWELL,  Bull- 
ville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Couple  on  up-to-date  farm;  man  as 
general  farm  worker;  one  who  understands 
farm  machinery  and  capable  of  running  tractor; 
woman  as  cook  and  general  helper;  all  conven¬ 
iences  in  house;  state  wages  desired.  Address 
BOX  103,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

WANTED-— Bright,  energetic  farmer’s  son  on 
fruit  and  poultry  farm;  experience  with  fruit 
and  poultry  not  necessary;  permanent  home, 
good  wages  and  advancement  for  one  that  de¬ 
serves  it;  state  age.  height  and  weight;  no 
tobacco  users.  LONGSTREET  POULTRY 
'-'ARM.  Trentou,  N.  J. 


1AMILY  MAN,  agricultural  college  training. 

experience  on  farm:  fifteen  venrs  in  garden 
and  greenhouse  management:  best  references 
ADVERTISER  5185,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  of  largo  agricultural  enterprise;  thirtv 
yoars’  experience  in  practical  and  professional 
agriculture;  twelve  years  in  experiment  station 
and  agricultural  college  work:  especially  qual¬ 
ified  iu  general  farming  and  soil  management* 
dairy  and*  swine  husbandry;  A.  R.  o  work* 
care  and  operation  of  farm  machinery:  farm  ac¬ 
counting  and  efficiency  in  organizing  farm  work 
and  directing  farm  help:  to  receive  considera¬ 
tion,  applicants  must  command  operations  large 
enough  to  pay  a  salary  or  profit-sharing  interest 
of  $2,500  per  year  and  farm  produce  for  talile 
for  family  of  throe:  tills  is  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  efficient  managerial  service,  and 
will  not.  appear  again.  ADVERTISER  5184 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER — Married;  take  charge  of  farm: 

monthly  salary  and  percentage,  or  will  rent 
plaoe  stocked  and  equipped:  fruit  farm  pre¬ 
ferred;  managed  farms  successfully  and  econom¬ 
ically  in  past;  New  York  or  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  What  proposition  have  you?  ADVER¬ 
TISE  It  5183,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


t\  AN’  i'ED — Position  as  caretaker  or  working 
manager;  middle-aged  American;  one  daugh¬ 
ter:  life  experience  general  farming,  gardening, 
stock;  excellent  reference;  house  with  modern 
improvements.  ADVERTISER  5182,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


SORER,  well-experienced,  middle-aged  German 
couple,  having  had*  their  own  place  for  ten 
years,  wishes  position  near  New  York  on  pri¬ 
vate  residential  farm  as  nil  around  farming  and 
good  vegetable  raiser;  wife  is  willing  to  board 
help:  open  for  position  April  1.  ROX  35.  Hu¬ 
guenot,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


MANAGER — To  take  charge  of  or  lay  out  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  home  or  estate:  capable  han¬ 
dling  stock,  orchard,  shade  trees,  shrubbery, 
flowers,  small  fruits:  undoubted  references:  am 
At  man  for  an  At  position.  ADVERTISER 
5180,  enre  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRUNING  export  is  open  for  engagements  to 
prune  large  peach  or  apple  orchards.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  large  estate  or  farm: 

life  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate  man¬ 
agement:  only  first-class  position  considered; 
best  of  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  5198. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

l’Ol'L’L'RYMAN  desires  position:  thorough,  prac¬ 
tical,  scientific  knowledge  mammoth  or  small 
equipment;  life  time  experience:  economical, 
honest,  sober  and  reliable:  if  your  results  have 
been  unsatisfactory,  or  you  contemplate-  raising 
poultry,  grant  me  an  interview;  highest  refer¬ 
ence  from  previous  employers:  American;  mar¬ 
ried;  no  eliildren.  ADVERTISER  516S.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  on  a  small  pri¬ 
vate  estate  by  a  married  man;  life  experienced 
with  dairy  stock;  steady  and  obliging;  10  years 
in  present  position;  state  full  particulars' 

wages  in  first,  letter.  - 

Bradley’s  Est.,  Him 


and 

PETER  McGUIRE,  P.  B. 
jliam,  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS  Agricultural  College  gradu- 
ate.  released  from  Lieutenant’s  commission, 
desires  position,  superintendent  of  Guernsey 
runn  or  herdsman;  experienced  with  advanced 
register  work  ami  calf  raising  at  Langwab-r 
and  other  Eastern  herds;  age  27;  married  C 
A.  B..  Box  407,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

COMPETENT  herdsman  wants  position  on  up- 
to-date  dairy  farm;  college  short  course  grad¬ 
uate;  20  years  old:  4  years’  experience;  ain- 
Uiluous:  respectable.  Address  ADVERTISER 
51i9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


FOR  SALE— Farm 
tools  included, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


in  Rhode  Island:  stock  and 
Apply  ADVERTISER  5125, 


acres  for  lease  and 
shares,  with  stock, 
head  of  cattle,  four 
under  high  cultiva- 


-^G  COT  PLE,  refined,  and  willing  workers, 
having  some  experience  in  truck  and  poultrv! 
wish  position  on  modern  truck  farm  as  gardener's 
assistants,  where  they  would  be  considered  part 
of  the  family;  good  home  preferred  to  high 
wages.  BENJAMIN  FIXE,  297  Division  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  care  A.  F.  Saltzman. 


FOR  LEASE — Farm  of  75 
sell  stock,  or  lease  on 
machinery,  etc.;  carries  10 
horses,  swine  and  poultry; 
tion;  with  pasture  and  woodland;  accessible- 
convenient:  within  two  hours  of  X  Y  Citv’ 
Address  ADVERTISER  5202  care  Rurai  New- 
Yorker. 

AN  ULSTER  COUNTY  farm:  100  acres;  60  til¬ 

lable;  some  orchard,  pasture,  woods;  small 
tenant  house;  good  silo,  barn,  poultrvhouse,  ete  • 
owner  is  open  to  any  proposition  to  give  some 
man  a  chance  to  work  this  farm;  hero  is  some¬ 
body’s  chance.  Address  ADVERTISER  5197 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TO  EXCHANGE— For  small  farm  near  good 
market,  up-to-date  home  in  pleasant  village; 
rail  and  trolley  connections:  school  prepares  for 
<  ollpge,  library,  banks,  churches,  stores,  mar- 
kofs.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  5203.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker 


WOMAN  with  son  15  years,  wants  position. 

housekeeper  on  farm  where  purebred  stock  is 
kept:  man  who  is  good  practical  farmer  and 
o\\  ns  comfortable  bouse,  with  some  improve- 
nioiits,  preferred;  entire  charge  in  house.  AD- 
1  ERTISER  5177,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - — - - - i 

POSITION  as  herdsman  or  dairyman:  15  years’ 
practical  experience;  understands  feeding  and 
ealf  raising  and  butter  making;  married;  small 
family;  wife  to  board  help.  BOX  234,  Central 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

- - -  f 

WANTED — Position  ns  orchard  foreman  or  man¬ 
ager  on  fruit  farm:  young,  temperate,  relia¬ 
ble:  years  practical  experience  and  college 
course;  also  good  knowledge  of  general  farming; 
A\  rite  ADI  ERTISER  5170,  care  Rural  New- 
1  orker. 

- - 1 

YOUNG  MAN.  28,  single,  wishes  position  on  an 
up-to-date  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  agricultural 
school  training,  but  inexperienced:  a  good  home 
and  a  place  where  practical  experience  may  tie 
gained  of  first  consideration.  ADVERTISER 
5187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - - - 1 

DO  you  want  a  herdsman,  farm  manager,  or 
dairyman?  We  have  a  few  available  vonng 
men  trained  in  our  school.  Applv  at  once 
BERNHARD  OSTROLENK,  National  Farm 
School,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  farm,  iu  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.; 

large  14-room  house  witli  improvements;  good 
cellar  barn;  fertile  soil,  adapted  to  grain  fruit 
and  dairying;  20  acres  timber:  beautiful  scen- 
er.v:  good  neighborhood ;  11  miles  from  Trenton; 
price  $10,000.  Send  for  discretion  and  photos 
to  owner,  JOS.  D.  WILSON,  1219  West  State 
Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

BERRY ,  truck,  poultry  farm;  50  acres;  eastern 

shore  of  Maryland:  25  acres  cultivated:  rest 
wood  and  pasture:  near  towns,  market,  eliurelips 
etc.^  price  $1,500;  terms.  BOX  300,  Amityville’ 


POULTRYMAX  and  farmer  wants  position  as 
manager;  10  years’  experience:  expert  ineu- 
hator  and  brooder  man:  also  experienced  farmer- 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  5195,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  desires  position;  Cornell  train¬ 
ing;  married:  age  35;  raised  on  Pennsylvania 
farm;  15  years’  experience:  have  (Tone  notable 
work  with  swine  and  commercial  orcharding: 
also  understand  cattle  and  poultry,  renewal  of 
soil  fertility.  Alfalfa,  rotation  of  crops  and  all 
farm  machinery;  good  reason  for  change;  best 
of  references;  prefer  Middle  Atlantic  States- 
salary,  $1,800.  ADVERTISER  5193,  care  Rurai 
New-Yorker. 


160-ACRE  dairy  and  fruit  farm  for  sale-  ”0 
miles  from  Buffalo,  on  State  road:  good  build¬ 
ings;  best  soil  in  county;  will  sell  cheap  on  easy 
F‘lr.  Particulars  write  ZAURITZER  & 
MILLER.  4t>  West  Market  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

COMMERCIAL  chicken  farm;  20  acres;  22  miles 

from  New  York;  Hall  incubator.  7.SOO;  Hall 

th,re<?  20x100  lnvin-  houses;  three 
20x100  breeding  houses;  IS  Colonv  houses,  w-ith 
Hall  stoves;  tools;  barn;  two  living  houses  one 
modern;  running  water  in  all  houses;  electric 
telephone:  price,  $13,500;  cash  needed, 
$2,500,  balance  in  10  yearly  payments,  less  first 
mortgage  of  $3,500;  or  will  rent  $00  per  month 
wnth  option  to  buy;  50  per  cent  rental  returned 
at  time  of  purchase;  rare  bargain • 
possession.  L.  I.  COHN,  * 

Newark,  N.  J. 


_  immediate 
23  Commercial  Street, 


POSITION  W  ANTED,  on  or  before  April  first, 
by  working  farm  manager;  20  years’  practical 
experience  in  modern  dairying,  care  of  live 
stock,  raising  of  farm  crops,  operating  farm 
machinery,  gas  engines,  etc.:  small  family;  ref¬ 
erences  as  to  character  and  ability;  minor  posi¬ 
tions  not  considered:  kindly  state  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
5192.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  head  farmer;  married 
American,  age  40;  life  experience  at  dairy 
and  general  farming:  do  not  use  rum  or  tobacco; 
active  antf  a  worker;  understand  all  farm  crops, 
stock  and  tools;  can  operate  tractors  and  autos; 
will  consider  dairy  farm  ready  stocked  for 
cash  rent,  or  will  work  on  shares,  labor  against 
capital:  New  Jersey  preferred;  position  March 
or  April  first:  state  fully  in  first  letter  what  you 
want  and  what  you  will  give.  Address  J.  'll. 
BOX  108,  New  Market,  N.  J. 

POSITION  as  working  farm  manager;  practical 
experience  in  all  branches  of  farm  and  garden 
crops,  lawns,  driveways,  stock,  poultrv.  incu¬ 
bators,  brooders,  automobiles,  machinery,  ear* 
pen  ter  and  concrete  work;  married:  one  child; 
no  liquor  or  tobacco:  permanent:  no  large  dairy; 
New  York  State  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5191, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  desires  position  on  country 
estate  or  dairy  farm;  practical  experience  in 
raising  and  feeding  grade  and  registered  stock, 
rotation  of  farm  and  garden  crops,  fruit  trees, 
shrubbery,  farm  machinery,  engines;  do  all  re¬ 
pairs;  good  in  handling  men,  with  results; 
wages,  $85  a  month;  married;  small  family; 
best  references.  FARM  MANAGER,  4S  East 
124th  St.,  New  York  City. 

EXPERIENCED  herds  and  dairyman  desires  po¬ 
sition;  good  knowledge  of  dairying  in  all  its 
branches;  best  of  references  for  character  and 
ability;  no  tobacco  or  alcohol  used:  married;  age 
32;  small  family:  open  first  of  March  or  April. 
ADVERTISER  51S9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  A  one-acre  chicken  farm  on  a  dry 

southern  slope  near  the  railroad1  station  at 
New  Lisbon,  N.  J.;  comfortable  dwelling  house, 
and  enough  brooder  and  chicken  houses  to  ac- 

ARluunnnSIwT  birds;  rental.  $15  per  month. 
ABRAM  BROW  N,  Agent,  New  Lisbon.  X.  J. 

POT  T,  1  RY  I- ARM  for  sale  in  Connecticut;  com¬ 
plete  modern  equipment  for  2.000  fowls;  mam¬ 
moth  incubator,  brooders,  running  water:  65 
acres;  level;  grows  wheat,  corn,  oats.  Alfalfa 
fruit;  farm  machinery;  reaper  and  binder;  two 
horses;  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  cows;  1  000  Leg¬ 
horn  layers;  large  manufacturing  cities  nearbv 
take  all  produce;  this  is  not  an  abandoned  farm 
a  business  proposition  in  full  operation; 
815  000  for  farm,  stock,  tools,  feed  and  good¬ 
will.  AD\  ERTISER  5060,  care  Rural  Xew- 
l  orker. 

POULTRY  FARM:  equipped:  thirteen  acres; 

boarding  house;  location,  foot  of  Catskill  Alts 
Price  $5  500.  ADVERTISER  5121,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN  to 

acres ;  one 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  man.  age  32: 

small  family;  years  of  experience  in  general 
farming,  gardening,  care  of  live  stock,  etc.; 
use  no  tobacco  or  alcohol:  best  references  as  to 
character  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  5190,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAPABLE  American,  married,  desires  position: 

have  children:  practical  experience  in  all 
branches  of  farming.  BOX  90,  Goldens  Bridge, 

N.  Y. 

MARRIED  MAN  (271  desires  permanent  position 
at  once  in  general  farm  work;  experienced 
milker,  feeder.  butter-maker;  understands 
horses,  farm  accounting;  Cornell  short  course; 
$80  nionthlv.  house,  etc.;  can  you  use  me? 
GKO.  E.  CHASE,  18S0  Morris  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


quick  buyer;  fine  track  farm:  83 
mile  station:  stone  road;  large 
house  and  outbuildings;  pieutv  fruit  T  Ar 
VAN  PER  VEER,  Hightstown.  X,  J.  ' 

FARM  FOR  SALE  in  Delaware  Co..  X.  Y. :  our 

farm,  104  acres  and  summer  resort:  good  land 
buildings  and  water,  near  State  road,  post  office’ 
schools,  churches  and  railroads:  line  place  for 
city  boarders:  easy  terms.  AVrite  F.  A.  STROH- 
SAHL,  Cadosia,  Del.  Co..  X.  Y. 

DAIRY,  hog.  poultry  farm  for  sale;  good  soil 
for  general  farming  and  commercial  orchards; 
105  acres;  good  buildings;  timber,  streams:  liA 
miles  to  station:  28  miles  to  Philadelphia.  Own¬ 
er,  GEORGE  SCLUFER.  Elmer,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— 20-aere  farm,  all  tillable:  orchard: 

good  buildings;  75  miles  from  New  York,  near 
Harlem  Railroad;  $1,600.  Apply  R.  STAATS 
25  Broad  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED  to  rent,  with  privilege  of  buying, 
partly  stocked  and  equipped  farm,  about  10O 
acres:  team  essential;  good  buildings  and  fences; 
healthy  location  near  school:  references.  S.  A. 
H.  GENUNG,  208  E.  Post  Road,  White  Plains, 

500-ACRE  Fertile  New  England  farm;  over  200 
acres  tillable:  adapted  to  stock  raising,  dairy¬ 
ing  and  grain:  ample  buildings;  two  silos;  price 
$16,000.  AA'rite  for  description.  EDWIN  CRUT- 
TKNDEX,  Crescent  Beach,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  90  acres:  close  to  church. 

school.  State  road,  trolley;  price  $5,500;  part 
cash,  balance  on  easy  terms.  Adiftess  FRED 
PATTERSON,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  most  desirable  80-acre 
farms  in  New  Jersey,  with  stock  and  tools:  S- 
room  house,  barn  and  outbuildings  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  three  miles  from  Princeton.  Owner, 
FRANK  HANKAMP,  Skillmau,  N.  J..  R.F.D.  1. 


FOR  SALE — 36-gcre  Southern  Mass,  market  gar¬ 
den  farm;  well  tilled  and  manured:  stone- 
free:  greenhouse;  house;  separate  cottage  for 
help;  good  farm  buildings;  tie-ups  for  10  cows; 
hay.  fertilizer,  auto  truck,  horses,  cows,  all 
tools;  eight  miles  to  Providence:  a  going  con¬ 
cern;  $9,000.  H.  S.  RUSSELL,  Arlington 

Heights,  Aiass. 


Other  Classified  Advertisements 
Will  Be  Found  on  Page  295 


Better  Gardens 

American  food  in  vast  quantities  must  continue 
to  go  to  Europe.  The  home  garden,  vyhether  in 
the  city  or  the  town,  or  on  the  farm,  is  of  most 
vital  importance  to  the  country.  Your  garden 
will  help  in  our  country’s  great  work  for 
humanity;  it  will  help  hold  market  prices  to  a 
reasonable  level;  and  it  will  cut  in  two  the  cost 
of  your  table.  For  years  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
have  urged  the  planting  of  more  gardens  because 
of  the  obvious  economy,  but  now  there  is  an 
added  appeal  that  cannot  be  disregarded.  The 
need  for  more  gardens  and  better  gardens  is 
greater  than  ever. 

Make  your  home  garden  a  better  garden  this 
year  by  the  most  intelligent  use  of  the  space  you 
have-not  only  by  using  better  methods  but  by 
planting  seeds  of  a  known  quality.  The  initial 
cost  of  the  seeds  that  you  plant  is  one  of  ,the 
smallest  items,  but  it  is  the  most  important, 
and  you  cannot  get  the  fullest  results  unless  you  have  started  right. 

Henderson’s  seeds  are  tested  seeds.  Many  of  the  methods  of  seed  test¬ 
ing  in  use  today  originated  with  the  founder  of  our  firm  and  these  have 
been  improved  from  year  to  year.  Our  seventy-two  years  of  success 
in  our  business  of  seed  raising,  testing  and  selling  has  given  an 
unequalled  experience  that  is  i  back  of  every  packet  or  package  of 
seed  we  sell, 

“Everything  for  the  Garden”  is  the  title  of  our  Annual  Catalogue.  It  is 
really  a  book  of  184  pages,  handsomely  bound,  with  a  beautifully  embossed  cover. 
8  color  plates  and  1,000  half-tones  direct  from  photographs,  showing  actual  results 

without  exaggeration. 

A  Remarkable  Offer  of 

Henderson’s  Seed  Specialties 

§  (  .  ‘  ~  •  ■  .  __  •  _  •. 

To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Hendersons  Tested  Seeds  we  have  made  up  a 
Henderson  Collection,  consisting  of  one  packet  each  of  the  following  six  great  specialties  : 


Ponderosa  Tomato 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 
White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

I  enclose  herewith  10c.  for  which  send  catalogue  and  '‘Hender¬ 
son’s  Specialty  Collection,”  with  complete  cultural  directions,  as 
advertise  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Henderson's  Invincible  Asters 
Henderson's  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies 
Spencer  Mammoth  Waved  Sweet  Peas 

In  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  distribution  for 
our  annual  catalogue,  ^Everything  for  the  Garden,” 
we  make  the  following  unusual  offer:  Mail  us  10c. 
and  we  will  send  you  the  catalogue,  together  with 
this  remarkable  “Henderson’s  Specialty  Collection,” 
enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope  which,  when  emptied 
and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  25c.  cash  payment 
on  any  order  for  seeds  amounting  to  one  dollar 
or  over. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 


35-37  Cortlandt  Street 


New  York  City 
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Telling  the  Farmer’s  Story 


Why  Not  Control  Wholesale  and  Retail  Products? 

A  NEGLECTED  INDUSTRY. — I  am  a  salesman 
for  an  electrical  concern  and  live  in  a  suburban 
town  of  6.000  people.  T  am  also  interested  indirectly 
in  a  150-acre  farm, have 
been  taking.  The  R. 

N.-Y.  for  five  years 
and  class  it  among  the 
four  papers,  outside 
of  local  papers,  that  I 
have  time  to  read  :  The 
National  Geographic. 

Literary  Digest.  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post 
and  R  u  r  a  l  New- 
Yorker.  I  have  also 
just  returned  from 
France,  where  I  have 
been  engaged  in  Y.  M. 

C\  A.  work  for  10 Vi 
months,  and  if  my  im¬ 
pressions  are  worth 
while  yon  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  follow¬ 
ing:  It  seems  as 

though  in  the  large 
Held  of  industrial  ad¬ 
vertising.  one  impor¬ 
tant.  branch  has  been 
neglected,  and  that  is 
the  farm.  An  industry 
that  returns  millions 
of  dollars  in  wealth  to 
the  country  each  year 
is  neglected,  and  hence 
the  misunderstanding 
that  is  created  in  the 
minds  of  the  average 
consumer  towards  the 
price  of  the  farm 
product. 

TEI.L  THE  CON¬ 
SUMER.— W  h  y  not 
tell  the  consumer, 
through  the  local  news¬ 
paper.  magazines,  etc., 
what  it  costs  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  farm?  Educate 
them :  they  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  all 
the  farmer  had  to  do 
was  to  sit  on  his  porch 
and  see  his  crops 
grow.  Why  not  an  In¬ 
ternational  Farmers’ 

Association,  similar,  if 
you  please,  to  the 
Brewers’  Association? 

The  only  thing  that 
lias  kept  out  prohibi¬ 
tion  up  until  now  has 
been  the  money  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  tax  onevery 
gallon  of  whiskey  and 
every  barrel  of  beer. 

MILK  PUBLICITY. — Suppose  we  start  with  the 
milk  producer.  For  an  example,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  is  a  nucleus.  By  taxing  each  100  pounds  of 
milk  live  cents  a  fund  would  he  raised  that  would 
he  sufficient  to  educate  t lie  public  to  the  needs  of 
the  farmer,  both  political  and  economical.  Then 


Borne- •’>  Milk  Company  had  whole  page  advertise¬ 
ments  about  how  badly  the  dealers  were  being 
treated,  and  figures  were  given  to  show  that  they 
were  making  but  a  fair  profit.  The  cost  of  thi* 
advertising  had  to  come  from  the  consumer;  why 
not  the  farmer’s  side  in  the  same  way?  If  the 


towns  and  smaller 
cities  where  country 
people  can  bring  a 
strong  influence  upon 
We  have  advised  our  readers  to 
these  papers,  and  to  write  letters  for 
publication  whenever  any  farm  interest  needed  a  de¬ 
fense.  Our  people  have  taken  thi>  up  and.  in  several 
localities,  have  succeeded  in  dominating  the  local 
papers  so  that  farmers  and  their  interests  have  a 


A  Good  Day's  Work  by  the  Busy  White  Leghorns.  Fig.  69. 


tlie  local  paper: 
advertise  in 


continue  further,  if  you  please,  by  the  tax  of  a  few  people  actually  understood  what  the  farmer's  35- 
cents  per  bushel  on  grains,  fruits,  etc.  If  you, wish  cent  dollar  really  meant,  they  would  settle  the  eon- 
to  make  {►"comparison,  the  manufacture  of  liquor  troversy  themselves,  but  unless  they  are  educated 
has  always  controlled  the  wholesale  and  retail;  why  how  are  they  to  know? 

can't  the  farmer  control  the  wholesale  and  retail  of  A  CASE  IN  POINT.— In  Buffalo  a  compromise 
1) is  products?  W  hen  the  milk  fight  was  at  its  height,  has  been  effected,  due  to  an  investigation  in  the 

operation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  markets,  and  the 
mayor  lias  refused  to 
allow  the  farmer  to 
peddle  bis  unsold  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  housewife 
•  on  his  way  home  in 
the  afternoon.  A  little 
money  spent  in  adver- 
,  ,  tising  that  stand,  and 
the  reasons  why  the 
farmer  should  not 
have  to  take  his  pro¬ 
duce  home  and  back 
again,  or  take  the 
price  offered  by  com¬ 
mission  men.  would 
arouse  the  public  and 
compel  the  mayor  to 
change  his  attitude, 
but  the  dealer’s  side  is 
the  only  one  heard,  as 
they  are  advertisers  in 
the  paper  and  the  far- 
•  mer  is  not.  and  when 
there  is  any  free  ad¬ 
vertising  naturally  the 
advertiser  gets  it. 
Your  constant  tight  for 
the  farmer  and  against 
the  35-cent  dollar  can¬ 
not  help  but  impress 
those  who  read  your 
paper,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  percentage 
of  your  readers,  out¬ 
side  of  the  farmers,  is 
very  small.* 

w.  F.  O’CONNOR. 

It.  N.-Y.—  We  be¬ 
came  convinced  long 
ago  that  something  of 
this  sort  must  finally 
be  done.  We  are  not 
sure  as  to  the  best  way 
to  go  at  it.  but  some 
plan  must  sooner  or 
later  be  devised  for 
putting  the  farmer’s 
side  right  into  the 
thought  and  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  consumer. 
We  have  got  to  make 
him  understand  our 
story.  In  a  limited 
way  this  has  been 
done  in  some  of  the 
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fair  showing.  The  milk  distributors  realize  the 
value  of  this  publicity  for,  during  the  milk  strike, 
they  sent  great  advertsements  to  the  country  papers, 
hoping  to  confuse  or  break  the  spirit  of  the  farmers. 
We  have  got  to  put  our  story  before  the  public  so 
that  they  will  understand  it,  and  in  a  way  that  is 
familiar  to  them.  Mr.  O'Connor  speaks  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Brewers’  Association.  They  kept  the 
daily  papers  crowded  with  big  advertisements,  which 
misled  thousands  of  voters  and  muzzled  the  papers 
so  that  the  temperance  side  was  rarely  presented. 
A  string  of  restaurants  in  this  city  was  branded  by 
the  Food  Administration  for  charging  excess  prices 
and  cutting  down  its  portions.  Then  it  was  found 
guilty  of  selling  adulterated  milk.  The  restaurant 
at  once  began  advertising  in  the  daily  papers — 
spending  large  sums  of  money  and  saying  nothing! 
All  public  criticism  of  them  stopped  as  they  spent 
this  money.  This  way  of  approaching  the  public  to 
teli  a  business  or  political  story  lias  become  a  regular 
part  of  city  life ;  in  fact  there  is  no  other  way  to  do 
it  so  well.  We  regard  it  as  essential  that  the  far¬ 
mers  should  put  their  business  story  squarely  before 
the  consumers.  They  can  unite  and  do  it  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  apiece. 


Farm  Work  For  the  Coming  Year 

ELr  AND  FERTILIZERS.— The  question  of 
what  to  do  on  the  farm  the  coming  season  is 
one  that  is  discussed  wherever  farmers  meet.  V\  e 
are  all  wondering  what  we  shall  have  to  pay  for 
help  and  what  we  can  get  for  our  produce.  The 
present  outlook  is  for  a  rather  reduced  supply  of 
farm  help  early  in  the  season,  at  least  as  compared 
with  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  question  of 
fertilizers  is  also  rather  serious.  We  must  nay 
very  large  prices  even  for  the  poorest  stuff.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  see  the  price  for  some  classes  of  farm 
products  going  down,  while  it  seems  likely  that 
others  will  go  the  same  way.  Again  we  see  the 
prices  of  some  things  holding  up  in  the  face  of  offer¬ 
ings  which  would  have  swamped  the  market  of 
other  years.  The  whole  makes  up  a  tangle  fully  as 
bad  as  that  of  the  first  year  of  the  great  war. 

TIIE  FRUIT  GROWER’S  PROBLEM. — In  the 
fruit  business  we  are  in  a  way  different  from  most 
other  farmers.  Much  of  our  capital  is  tied  up  in  a 
long-term,  continuing  investment.  We  must  protect 
that  Capital  by  adding  more  every  year  or  run  the 
risk  of  seeing  it  all  wiped  out.  We  cannot  change 
our  business  at  the  end  of  a  crop  year,  like  the  grain 
farmer,  for  an  abandoned  orchard  is  not  simply  a 
piece  of  farm  land  ready  to  be  turned  to  some  other 
use.  It  is  a  piece  of  rough  land  which  must  be 
cleared.  Also  there  are  no  assets  that  may  be  re¬ 
covered  when  an  orchard  investment  is  abandoned. 
It  remains  an  investment  only  so  long  as  we  keep 
adding  to  it.  The  returns  may  be  very  great  in  some 
years  and  very  small  in  others,  but  the  investment 
must  be  maintained  through  good  years  and  bad. 

BUYING  A  TRACTOR. — What.  then,  is  an  or- 
chardisf  to  do  when  his  supply  of  labor  is  cut  oft'  or 
reduced?  Shall  he  maintain  his  orchard  and  neglect 
his  general  farm  crops,  trusting  to  luck  to  pull 
through  and  get  a  good  crop  of  good  fruit  which 
will  sell  at  a  high  price,  or  shall  he  neglect  his  big 
investment  and  hope  that  it  will  not  fall  off  very 
much  until  he  can  come  back  to  it?  Neither  will  be 
wise,  so  -he  must  maintain  both  his  series  of  crops 
by  making  some  other  changes.  In  many  cases  this 
means  the  purchase  of  a  tractor.  Everywhere  one 
goes  the  tractor  is  the  great  subject  of  conversation. 
Start  talking  tractors  and  men  begin  to  drift  to  the 
group.  When  the  talk  changes  to  some  other  sub¬ 
ject  they  drift  away.  At  the  Rochester  fruit  meet¬ 
ing  those  who  had  a  big  tractor  on  exhibition  were 
surrounded  by  a  crowd.  Those  with  a  small  tractor 
were  swamped,  while  the  tractor  implement  men 
simply  gave  up  and  tried  to  avoid  those  who  did  not 
actually  force  their  way  into  notice.  The  writer 
was  in  the  market  for  a  tractor  disk.  A  good  friend 
who  was  showing  another  line  of  stuff  offered  to 
introduce  him  to  the  exhibitor  of  the  disk  purchased. 
While  waiting  for  the  opportunity  he  left  his  over¬ 
coat  with  the  friend  and  walked  through  the  ex¬ 
hibits.  Finally  he  came  to  the  booth  where  the 
machine  of  his  choice  was  shown.  Several  men 
were  there  talking.  No  one  paid  any  attention  to 
him.  After  a  few  minutes  lie  went  to  another  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  tractor  tools.  There  were  more  men 
there,  and  seemed  to  be  several  salesmen  or  demon¬ 
strators.  No  one  noticed  him.  At  another  booth 
he  butted  in  and  was  told  to  help  himself  to  litera- 
,  ture.  Asking  for  a  folder  about  one  particular  tool 
he  was  told  they  were  all  gone.  By  'this  time  he  had 
decided  that  the  salesmen  thought  he  was  in  some 
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way  connected  with  the  show,  and  not  a  prospective 
buyer,  and  was  on  the  point  of  trying  it  again  with 
overcoat  on.  Soon  after,  when  the  agent  had  been 
introduced,  the  mystery  was  solved.  The  demon¬ 
strator  said  he  had  sold  more  disks  than  he  could 
deliver  next  Summer,  and  was  really  trying  to  dodge 
customers.  The  experiences  of  that  day  brought  out 
another  surprising  point.  In  *the  search  for  infor¬ 
mation  every  man  met  was  asked  what  he  knew 
about  tractor  disks,  and  every  man  who  had  used 
tractor  disks  named  the  same  make  as  the  best! 

ORCHARD  CULTIVATION.— The  farmers  of  this 
part  of  the  State  are  going  to  use  tractors  this  com¬ 
ing  season.  A  very  large  number  of  them  are  going 
to  use  them  mainly  for  cultivating  the  orchards, 
thus  leaving  the  horses  and  most  of  the  man  power 
free  for  raising  the  other  farm  crops.  On  our  own 
place  we  expect  that  one  man  with  the  new  kerosene 
mule  can  cultivate  the  orchard  and  leave  the  other 
men  and  the  horses  for  other  work.  If  we  did  not 
do  this  we  should  have  had  to  get  new  horses  and 
try  to  hire  more  men.  We  have  seven  less  horses 
than  a  year  ago,  and  the  power  shortage  had  to  be 
made  up. 

GOVERNMENT  NITRATE.— We  are  planning  to 
use  some  more  of  the  Government  nitrate  this  sea¬ 
son.  It  saved  our  corn  crop  and  our  beans  last  year. 
Ours  were  growing  when  the  neighbors  were  praying 
for  a  few  warm  days  to  make  the  corn  big  enough 
to  cultivate.  It  put  the  corn  and  beans  so  far  ahead 
that  they  were  ripe  enough  to  be  out  of  danger  when 
the  freeze  came  early  in  September.  The  effect  was 
not  so  apparent  on  other  crops.  Our  big  idea  for 
the  coming  year  is  to  cultivate  the  orchards  thor¬ 
ough;  spray  more  carefully  than  ever  before  and 
raise  as  much  of  other  crops  as  possible  without 
cutting  into  the  orchard  business,  alfreu  c.  weed. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


Pulling  Capacity  of  Farm  Tractors 

A  CAUSE  OF  TROUBLE. — The  tendency  of  some 
salesmen  and  dealers  to  over-rate  the  drawbar 
horsepower  of  their  tractors  and  the  inclination  of 
many  new  owners  and  operators  to  overload  grossly 
have,  taken  together,  probably  been  the  greatest 
cause  of  farm  tractor  difficulties.  Perhaps  a  few 
salesmen  may  wilfully  over-estimate  the  capacity  of 
their  tractor,  but  only  a  few.  However,  the  sales¬ 
man  may  elaborate  on  the  surplus  power  in  such  a 
way  and  to  such  an  extent  that  a  buyer  may  be 
entirely  misled.  1  have  heard  claims  of  2->.  40  and 
oO  per  cent  surplus  above  rating  talked  of  in  such 
a  manner  that  one  might  be  justified  in  believing 
the  tractor  capable  of  carrying  that  excess  load 
indefinitely.  For  instance,  I  heard  a  manufacturer’s 
representative,  at  a  demonstration,  state  that  their 
tractor,  rated  at  nine  II. I’.,  had.  at  a  public  test  a 
few  days  before,  pulled  a  20  II. P.  load.  He  made 
this  statement  with  much  gusto  and  no  explanation. 
A  few  days  later  1  saw  the  published  record  of  this 
test.  It  showed  that  this  nine  II. I',  tractor  did.  with 
the  motor  at  maximum  speed,  pull  20  II. I',  on  a 
recording  dynamometer  for  the  period  of  one 
minute.  Now.  that  was  the  excellent  performance 
of  a  good,  reputable  tractor,  but  the  folly  of  the 
salesman's  statement,  without  explanation,  was  in 
the  fact  that  many  men  who  heard  it  no  doubt  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  15.  IS  or  20  II. I*,  load  could  be  pulled 
hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day.  And,  if  they 
bought,  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  could  be 
done.  They  were  headed  for  disappointment  and 
dissatisfaction.  That  tractor  is  built  for  two  14-in. 
bottoms  and  can  handle  them  satisfactorily.  It  has 
excess  power  available,  for  short  periods  of  time, 
when  it  may  be  required,  but  it  is  not  designed  to 
sustain  a  load  in  excess  of  that  for  any  great  length 
of  time,  and  should  not  be  expected  to  do  so. 

INCREASING  POWER. — In  general  the  tendency 
of  tractor  manufacturers  now  seems  to  be  to  increase 
the  power  without  adding  to  the  rating.  However, 
there  appear  to  be  exceptions.  Some  S-16  H.P. 
tractors  will  show  greater  Il.P.  than  others  rated 
0-1, S  or  IP- 20.  And.  perhaps.  A's  10-20  is  capable  of 
greater  power  than  is  TVs  12-25.  These  things  are 
incidental  to  this  and  the  automobile  industry.  It 
is  apparently  the  policy  of  company  C  to  give  a 
rating  equal  to  the  machine's  best  sustained  effort, 
for  in  so  doing  they  may  be  able  to  sell  at  a  lower 
price  and  show  greater  economy  than  can  company 
1  >*s  tractor  of  the  same  rating.  The  casual  buyer 
may  not  know  that  D  has  a  better-built  tractor 
capable  of  developing  20  to  40  per  cent  more  power 
in  normal  operation.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  however, 
that  the  policy  of  D  in  underrating  will  eventually 
win  out  over  the  policy  of  C  in  rating  up  to  the  last 
ounce  of  available  power. 
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OVERLOADING. — Every  tractor  owner  and  oper¬ 
ator  seems  to  have  a  natural  inclination  to  overload 
his  machine.  An  exception  might  be  hard  to  find. 
It  is  found  that  two  12-in.  plows  can  be  pulled  easily, 
so  two  14-in.  plows  are  put  on,  the  extra  four  inches 
perhaps  making  the  tractor  labor  hard  in  places 
A  neighbor  pulls  an  eight  16-in.  tandem  disk  set 
quite  readily,  so  for  the  same  tractor  you  will,  at 
least,  consider  buying  a  twelve  20-in.  tandem  disk  set. 
Of  course,  in  some  instances,  this  may  work  out 
satisfactorily.  But  usually  when  the  maker  recom¬ 
mends  a  certain  load  under  average  conditions,  that 
is  'the  limit  to  which  that  tractor  can  be  worked 
economically  under  those  conditions.  Overloading 
will  increase  fuel  consumption  and  cause  general 
depreciation  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extra  work 
which  may  be  accomplished. 

RESERVE  POWER. — In  using  a  team  every  man 
knows  that  it  can,  for  a  moment,  pull  twice  or  three 
or  even  four  times  the  load  which  it  would  be 
capable  of  for  a  full  day,  and  it  is  just  as  necessary 
to  have  reserve  power  in  a  tractor.  When  a  plow 
goes  into  the  ground,  or  when  it  strikes  a  root  or 
big  stone,  there  is  an  extra  load  strain.  Emergencies 
may  double  the  load.  So  if  a  tractor  is  capable  of 
an  actual  drawbar  pull  of  12  Il.P.  the  regular  load 
should  not  exceed  six  H.P. — for  instance,  three 
12-in  plows  in  average,  level  soil. 

SOIL  VARIATIONS.— Grades,  kind  of  soil  and 
condition  of  soil  combine  to  make  such  marked 
variation  in  plow  resistance  that  it  seems  foolish 
for  any  manufacturer,  salesman  or  owner  to  say 
“this  tractor  will  draw  two  plows  anywhere.”  That 
“anywhere”  is  a  large  territory,  full  of  surprises 
and  disappointment  for  that  man.  “Pulls  two  bot¬ 
toms  in  all  kinds  of  soil”  is  another  strong  state¬ 
ment.  This  has  been  much  used  in  relation  to  a 
certain  tractor  of  sturdy  construction  and  economical 
operation.  It  has  ample  power  to  pull  two  14-in. 
plows  through  average  soil  at  six  or  seven  inches 
depth — soil  giving  a  resistance  of  five  to  six  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  furrow  cut.  But  I  know  of 
several  men  who  have  had  this  particular  tractor 
and  are  perpetual  “knockers,”  because  there  were 
soils  and  grades  in  their  cultivated  lands  where 
this  tractor  could  not  pull  two  bottoms  at  reasonable 
plowing  depth.  It  did  all  that  could  be  expected 
from  its  weight  and  motor  capacity,  but  it  could 
not  measure  up  to  that  “all  kinds  of  soil”  claim. 

Major  Zimmerman  gives  the  following  table  as 
the  approximate  resistance  per  square  inch  of  fur¬ 


row  slice  in  the  various  soils: 

Sandy  soil  .  2  to  •“>  lbs. 

Corn  stubble  . .  3 

Wheat  stubble .  4 

Blue  grass  sod .  6 

.Tune  grass  sod .  6 

Glover  sod  .  7 

Glav .  8  “ 

Prairie  sod .  15 

Virgin  sod  .  15 

Gumbo  .  20  “ 


Two  14-in.  plows  at  seven  inches  depth  cut  106 
sq.  in.  In  sandy  soil  this  is  a  resistance  of  5SS 
pounds,  while  in  gumbo  it  is  3.920  pounds.  A 
tractor  which  can  draw  two  14-in.  plows  at  2 U> 
miles  per  hour  in  clay  will  use  less  power,  pulling 
three  14-in.  bottoms  in  average  wheat  stubble  at 
the  same  speed  and  depth. 

EFFECT  OF  GRADE. — The  effect  of  grade  on  the 
draft  of  plows  is  figured  as  one  per  cent  of  the 
tractor  and  implement  weight  for  each  one  foot  rise 
in  1.000  feet,  or  one  per  cent  grade.  A  5.000-pound 
tractor  and  a  1,000-pound  gang  plow  total  6.000 
pounds.  On  a  10  per  cent  grade  600  pounds  must 
be  figured;  three  12-in.  bottoms  plowing  seven  inches 
deep  in  level  clay  require  2.016  pounds,  or  10  II. P., 
at  1%  miles  per  hour.  On  a  10  per  cent  grade  this 
load  would  increase  to  2,616  pounds  pull.  The 
average  10-20  tractor  in  average  condition  could  not 
make  this  pull.  It  would  be  a  heavy  load  for  a 
10-25  at  1:M  m.p.h  and  a  15-30  would  be  a  safer 
proposition.  If  the  10  Il.P.  pull  tractor  were  to  be 
used  on  this  soil  at  the  same  depth  and  speed,  two 
12-in.  bottoms  would  be  the  advisable  load.  Assum¬ 
ing  a  12-25  to  weigh  three  tons,  to  travel  2V.  miles 
per  hour  and  have  a  capacity  of  1.800  pounds  on 
the  drawbar  at  that  speed,  it  would,  on  a  10  per 
cent  grade,  have  only  1.200  pounds  pull  available, 
or  about  the  capacity  of  an  S-16  at  the  same  speed 
on  the  level.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  man  with  a 
hilly  farm  must  give  his  requirement  special  atten¬ 
tion.  1 1  is  proposition  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  man  who  will  use  a  tractor  on  practically 
level  fields.  A  tractor  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
one  particular  farm  may  need  be.  to  do  the  work 
economically,  either  of  less  or  of  greater  capacity 
than  would  be  considered  practical  for  the  same 
work  under  average  conditions. 

W.  FI!  AX  KLIN  MOORE. 
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Growing  Soy  Beans  in  Indiana 

What  We  Have  Learned  About  the  Crop 

AY.  SEED  OR  FORAGE. — On  page  07  there  is 
some  discussion  regarding  the  possibility  of 
growing  Soy  beans  with  corn  for  silage  purposes 
and  the  adaptation  of  varieties  for  that  purpose  and 
for  hay.  The  writer  has  had  a  number  of  years’ 
experience  in  growing  this  valuable  legume  crop  for 
hay,  for  seed  and  for  silage,  and  the  following 
observations  may  be  of  interest.  Here  in  Central 
Indiana,  where  a  considerable  part  of  the  corn  crop 
is  harvested  by  turning  hogs  into  the  fields  about 
September  10,  when  the  corn  is  beginning  to  dent, 
we  have  found  Soy  beans  drilled  in  the  row  or 
dropped  in  the  hill  at  the  time  of  corn  planting  to 
add  one-third  to  the  feeding  value  of  the  acreage. 

VARIETIES  USED. — White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  or 
Ninety  Day  Yellow  corn  is  used  for  the  earliest  field 
intended  for  hogging,  and  Early  Brown  or  Medium 
Yellow  (Ito  San)  beans  are  planted  together.  These 
varieties  have  about  the  same  season,  maturing  in 
about  1*5  days,  and  earlier  than  the  Medium  Green 
mentioned.  The  corn  is  planted  to  obtain  the  usual 
stand  as  grown  alone,  and  an  additional  15  pounds 
of  beans  is  drilled  to  the  acre,  either  through  the 
bean  attachment  of  the  planter  or  through  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  boxes.  If  drilled  through  the  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment,  twice  the  quantity  of  dry  soil  should  be 
used  to  increase  the  bulk  to  prevent  cracking  the 
beans,  or  one-tliird  soil,  one-third  fertilizer  and 
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them  planted  to  mature  before  Winter.  Sometimes 
the  corn  cultivations  interfere,  so  that  the  beans  are 
not  planted  before  June  10.  They  are  disked  in 
broadcast  on  a  well-prepared  seed  bed  which  lias 
been  well  cultivated  several  times  to  kill  the  surface 
weed  seed,  or  they  may  be  drilled  in  solid  with  a 
wheat  drill  at  the  rate  of  three  to  five  pecks  to  the 
acre.  They  should  be  cultivated  two  or  three  times 
after  they  are  a  few  inches  high,  choosing  warm, 
dry  afternoons  when  the  plants  are  limp.  They  will 
stand  an  astonishing  amount  of  punishment  in  this 
condition,  and  they  must  have  this  cultivation  to 
keep  down  the  grass  and  weeds  until  they  shade  the 
ground.  After  that  they  will  smother  out  any  kind 
of  growth.  A  weeder  or  light  harrow  is  used  for 
this  work ;  here  we  have  what  is  known  as  a  rotary 
hoe.  a  wheeled,  two-horse  implement  with  fine  teeth, 
which  picks  up  a  bit  of  the  surface  soil,  but  does 
not  disturb  the  deeper  rooting  Soy.  It  is  adjustable 
to  depth,  and  a  boy  and  team  can  go  over  15  or  20 
acres  a  day. 

CUTTING  THE  HAY. — 'For  a  hay  crop,  they  are 
cut  with  a  mower  after  the  pods  are  well  filled  and 
the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow.  For  seed  they  are 
cut  in  the  forenoons,  after  the  pods  have  turned 
somewhat  and  the  leaves  have  begun  to  droop.  Some 
growers  use  a  mower  with  a  side  delivery  attach¬ 
ment.  while  others  use  the  regular  grain  binder  set 
as  low  as  possible,  and  setting  the  bundles  up  in 
small  shocks.  The  taller  varieties  of  Soy  beans,  if 
intended  for  seed,  possibly  yield  better  drilled  in 


Soil  Treatment  After  Plowing 

Which  is  better :  To  plow  land,  harrow  it  at  once, 
then  let  it  lie,  or  plow,  roll,  let  lie  awhile  and  harrow 
just  before  crop  is  put  in?  My  land  is  medium  clay 
loam,  level.  f.  i>.  k. 

Derby.  N.  Y. 

ROM  our  own  experience  this  would  vary  with 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
crop  to  be  seeded.  We  have  found  it  advisable  to  roll 
or  pack  the  soil  after  plowing  under  a  cover  crop  or 
a  sod.  Unless  this  is  done,  especially  in  dry,  windy 
weather,  the  air  works  into  the  open  soil  and  dries 
it  out.  or  causes  the  green  organic  matter  to  ferment. 
We  have  known  several  cases  where  green  rye  was 
plowed  under  and  left  without  rolling  or  packing. 
The  corn  crop  following  it  was  a  failure,  and  farmers 
claimed  that  the  rye  poisoned  the  soil.  When  the 
rye  was  crushed  down  with  a  roller  after  plowing 
there  was  no  trouble.  On  ordinary  land,  -where  no 
cover  crop  is  plowed  under,  we  prefer  to  harrow  at 
once  and  let  the  laud  stand  until  planting  or  seeding. 
This  holds  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  does  not  pack  the 
land  too  hard.  Where  land  is  well  rilled  with  or¬ 
ganic  matter  it  will  stand  far  more  packing.  At  the 
time  of  planting  or  seeding  we  should  harrow  the 
land  once  more  and  then  plant.  If  the  soil  seems 
too  dry  it  will  often  be  a  good  plan  to  roll  after 
planting*  This  would  have  some  effect  in  bringing 
the  water  up  through  the  soil  and  holding  it  at  the 
surface.  Under  some  conditions  this  would  leave  a 
crust  on  top  of  the  soil,  and  if  the  dry  weather  con- 


Cultivutiny  a  Tin-Acre  Field  of  Holla  brook  No//  Keans  Twenty  Inches  Fi<j.  70. 


one-tliird  beans  may  be  stirred  together.  All  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  injure  germination  of  the  beans.  If 
the  beans  are  dropped  in  the  hill  with  the  bean 
attachment,  eight  pounds  to  the  acre  is  sufficient.  If 
drilled,  we  like  to  plant  the  corn  and  beans  in  a 
shallow  furrow,  using  plates  on  the  planter  runners 
to  edge  out  the  soil,  that  the  rows  may  be  filleu 
in  with  harrow  or  cultivator,  and  thus  kept  free 
from  grass  and  weeds. 

LATER  SEEDING. — For  a  field  for  later  hogging, 
we  use  Reed's  Yellow  Dent  or  Johnson  County  White 
corn  and  the  llollybrook  variety  of  Soy,  which 
requires  It*  or  15  days  longer  to  mature  than  Early 
Brown.  It  is  a  cream-colored  bean,  grows  quite 
upright  to  a  height  of  three  feet,  and  retains  the 
beans  well  in  the  pod.  even  when  remaining  in  the 
field  all  Winter.  We  regard  this  as  a  very  valuable 
characteristic,  some  varieties  popping  out  as  soon  as 
ripened.  Our  surplus  stock  and  brood  sows  are  now 
doing  nicely,  pasturing  a  husked  field  of  15  acres, 
and  require  no  other  ration.  If  the  com  is  to  be 
harvested  J’or  silage  or  for  fodder,  a  variety  of  Soy 
growing  at  least  50  inches  high  should  be  used,  as 
the  low-growing  varieties  will  drop  out  of  the  corn 
bundle  in  handling.  If  the  corn  and  beaus  are  grown 
in  separate  plots,  as  is  sometimes  done,  and  mixed 
at  the  cutter  at  the  rate  of  one  load  of  beans  to  two 
or  three  loads  of  corn,  the  Early  Brown  or  Medium 
Yellow  can  be  used  and  mowed  a  day  or  two  before 
siloing. 

DRILLING  AND  CULTIVATION.— For  hay  or 
seed,  these  two  varieties  and  llollybrook  are  used, 
the  variety  depending  on  the  time  that  one  can  get 


tliree-foot  rows  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  per  acre 
and  cultivated  two  or  three  times.  See  Fig.  70,  a 
10-acre  field  of  llollybrook,  planted  June  30:  photo¬ 
graph  taken  August  10.  Height  20  inches. 

THRASHING  AND  YIELD.— Thrashing  is  done 
with  the  ordinary  grain  separator,  but  with  very 
few  concave  teeth  left  in  to  break  up  the  stiff  bean 
stems,  which  would  otherwise  clog  the  riddles,  and 
reducing  the  speed  of  the  cylinder  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  beans  should  l>e  spread  out  after  thrash¬ 
ing.  to  air  and  dry  thoroughly:  they  heat  very 
readily  stored  in  bulk.  The  yield  varies  from  eight 
to  30  bushels  per  acre,  depending  on  the  variety, 
soil,  season  and  time  of  planting.  Heavy  seed  yields 
are  often  secured  on  soils  of  medium  fertility,  and 
the  benefits  of  the  legume  are  very  marked  on  suc¬ 
ceeding  crops.  Inoculation,  either  by  the  soil  or 
liquid  culture  method,  should  always  be  given  if 
planting  on  land  which  has  never  grown  the  crop. 
Well  inoculated  plants,  if  carefully  lifted,  some¬ 
times  show  nodules  as  large  as  a  hickory  nut,  and 
we  have  found  nodules  developing  on  the  roots 
within  two  weeks  of  sprouting.  An  ideal  seed  bed 
for  wheat  or  rye  is  furnished  without  further  labor, 
after  harvesting  Soys,  the  grain  being  drilled  in  the 
low-cut  stubble,  which  serves  to  hold  the  soil  and 
snow  from  blowing  through  the  Winter.  We  have 
found  it  safe  to  plant  beans  as  early  as  field  corn; 
they  seem  equally  hardy,  and  a  few  light  frosts  in 
the  Fall  do  no  noticeable  damage  to  the  rqieuiug 
crop  except  that  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  within  a 
few  days.  w.  a.  withrow. 

Montgomery  Co.,  lud. 


tinned  this  should  be  broken  up  by  a  weeder  or  light 
harrow  before  the  plants  get  through  the  ground. 
Some  farmers  on  light  soils  follow  a  regular  system 
of  rolling  after  planting  and  then  breaking  up  the 
resulting  crust  with  a  harrow. 


Dogs  and  Sheep 

SINCE  the  Foods  and  Markets  Department  at  Albany 
has  controlled  the  licensing  of  dogs,  we  have  had  over 
100  unlicensed  dogs  in  this  town  last  year,  and  dogs 
did  over  $1,000  worth  of  damage  to  the  docks  of  the 
town,  and  the  flocks  that  have  not  been  chased  are  very 
few.  The  department  does  not  seem  competent  to  han¬ 
dle  the  situation.  I  have  had  four  sheep  and  11  lambs 
killed,  and  one  neighbor  had  25  killed  out  of  27  ;  another 
had  25  killed,  15  badly  bitten  out  of  40,  besides  lots  of 
others  not  mentioned.  w.  R.  p. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

• 

IKE  practically  every  other  agricultural  law  en¬ 
acted  at  Albany  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  dog  law  has  its  jokers  ami  its  opportunities 
for  administrators  to  avoid  efficient  enforcement. 
The  laws  are  enacted  to  appease  demands  at  the 
time,  but  not  to  correct  the  abuses.  When  farmers 
get  to  a  point  where  they  will  not  accept  these  sub¬ 
terfuges,  and  insist  on  straight,  honest  measures  in 
language  that  they  can  themselves  understand,  and 
demand  men  who  will  not  splir  hairs  over  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  them,  we  will  get  some  benefit  from 
agricultural  laws. 


The  British  Board  of  Agriculture  offers  uitrate  of 
soda  to  English  farmers  at  $07  per  tou.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  price  in  this  country  is  $S1. 
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THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 


Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  for  the 
Flower  and  Vegetable  garden. 

It  contains  an  entire  chapter  on  Edible:  Seeds, 
Root  Crops  and  Greens  and  Salads,  and  last, 
but  most  delicious  of  all.  the  Vegetable  Fruits! 

Burpee’*  Annual  is  considered  the  Leading 
American  Seed  catalog.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free  upon  request.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO..  Seed  Grower*.  Philadelphia 


Luce’s  Favorite 

Seed  Corn 

Special  ENSILAGE  Stock 

Selected  and  grown 
on  our  own  Long 
Island  Seed  Farms 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

Price  $4.00  per 
bushel  of  561b s. 

F.  O.  B.  Mattituck. 
Cash  with  order  only 

J.  M.  Lupton  &  Son 

MATTITUCK  :  L.I..N.Y. 


Brookdale  Eight-Row 
Yellow  Flint  Corn 

selected  by  me  for  6  successive 
seasons.  Tests  95%,  germination. 
Ripens  with  us  in  Putnam  County 
90  days  and  yields  100  bushels 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  Just  the 
variety  for  sections  where  other 
kinds  fail  to  ripen 
Price,  F.O.  B.,  70  lbs.  on  cob 
or  56  lbs.  shelled,  as  follows: 

1  bushel  -  -  -  $4.00 

2  bushels  -  7.00 

3  bushels  -  10.00 

5  bushel  or  over  $3  per  bu. 

Orders  shipped  promptly. 
Circular  on  request. 

BROOKDALE  FARM 

£.  Salinger,  Prop.  Brewster,  N.Y. 


ALFALFA 

4a  Jk  Wc  specialize  in  b< 


Guaranteed 
SEED 

best  varieties  only. 
Hardy  grown,  registered  and  pedigreed 
6trains.  Prices  reasonable.  Our  rigid  tests  insure 
results.  Our  policy  is  to  sell  only  seed  of  known 
quality.  We  JS)J6C4>\  carry  a  complete 
line  of  guaran-  “^mr> teed  seeds. 

I7DPT7  Complete  manual  on  growing,  feeding  and 
r  care  of  Alfalfa.  Worth  »  *  «  to  you.  Write 

today  for  your  copy*  also  free  samples  and  Disco  catalog. 

Dakota  Improved  Seed  Co., 

879  Lawler  St..  Mitchell.  S.  D, 


CLOVER  SEED 

Our  high  grades  of  Clover,  Alfalfa.  Alsike,  Timothy,  Reed 
Oats,  Seed  Corn,  Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Soy  Beaus, 
etc.,  are  the  most  carefully  selected  and  recleancd.  High¬ 
est  in  Purity  and  Germination.  We  pay  the  Freight. 
Catalog  and  samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  R0HRF.R.  ■  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


General  Farm  Topics 


Destroying  Ants;  Fertilizer  for  Garden 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  wbat  to  do  to  de¬ 
stroy  small  insects,  1  think  ants,  that  de¬ 
stroyed  most  of  strawberry  plants  and 
bush  beans  late  last  Summer?  They 
made  a  small  bole  not  larger  than  a  knit¬ 
ting  needle,  close  to  the  root,  and  ate  all 
the  roots  of  the  berry  plants  to  tin1  top 
of  the  ground,  so  when  1  took  hold  of  tin* 
dead  leaves  the  crown  simply  lay  on  the 
ground.  The  bush  beans  grew  eight 
inches  high,  with  one  or  two  leaves,  some 
with  one  or  two  pods,  some  with  none. 
When  I  pulled  them  up  they  only  had  a 
straight  root  like  a  slate  pencil ;  no  fine 
roots  at  all.  Our  local  Farm  Bureau 
told  me  to  get  carbon  something  and  put 
one  drop  at  each  plant.  I  got  25  cents 
worth  and  tried  about  400  hills  out  of 
some  000.  The  next  night.  I  did  not.  sec 
any.  the  following  night  it  rained,  and 
the  next  night  they  seemed  as  thick  as 
ever.  As  I  work  in  the  shop  until  5:30 
it  is  impossible  to  put  a.  drop  in  each  hill 
or  around  each  bean.  2.  What,  is  the  best, 
fertilizer  for  my  ground?  I  think  barium 
phosphate  sounds  good.  I  have  only  about 
75x100  feet.  R.  S.  H. 

Danbury,  Coun. 

1.  Your  garden  soil  is  most  likely  in¬ 
fested  with  the  common  ants  which  can  be 
easily  eradicated,  t'arbon  bisulphide  looks 
like  gasoline  and  it  is  just  as  explosive. 
If  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  are  poured  down  the  hole  of  the 
ant  nest  the  liquid  would  turn  to  a  mif- 


obtainable,  a  high-grade  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  be  purchased  from  a  seeds¬ 
man  or  farmers’  supply  (hardware) 
store.  The  material  best  suited  for  gar¬ 
den  use  contains  four  per  cent  nitrogen, 
nine  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  three 
per  cent  of  potash.  The  prevailing  price 
for  this  material  is  .$65  per  ton.  The 
home  gardener  would  do  well  to  apply 
one  pound  to  40  square  feet  broadcast 
after  plowing  or  spading,  but  before  har¬ 
rowing.  Then  an  additional  application 
of  a  similar  amount  may  be  applied  for 
each  crop  as  it  is  planted  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer.  it.  w.  de  baun. 


The  Flags  on  the  Scythe  Tree 

The  picture  shows  the  two  new  Hags 
which  have  been  placed  over  the  two 
new  scythes  in  the  famous  old  “Scythe 
Tree”  on  the  farm  of  Clarence  I>.  Schaf¬ 
fer,  near  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  It  has  been 
recounted  before  in  these  columns  how 
Wyman  .T.  Johnson  in  1861  suddenly 
left  the  field  where  he  was  at  work  and 
started  for  the  house,  preparatory  to  en¬ 
listing  in  the  Union  Army.  Placing  his 
scythe  in  the  crotch  of  a  small  tree,  he 
said  to  his  mother,  "Let  it  hang  there  un¬ 
til  I  return.”  He  died  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  in  1864,  after  serving  in  14  engage¬ 
ments,  and  the  scythe  was  left,  in  the  tree, 


The  Old  Sei/ the  Tree  and  Its  New  Flays 


focafiug  and  deadly  gas.  so  that  most  all 
of  the  ants  would  be  killed.  Of  course, 
immediately  after  the  carbon  bisulphide 
is  poured  down  the  hole,  the  foot  is  used 
to  close  up  the  entrance  so  that  neither 
ants  nor  fumes  can  escape.  One  treat¬ 
ment  usually  proves  effective  if  it  is  prop¬ 
erly  applied ;  however,  if  a  new  nest 
should  appear  nearby  the  treatment  can 
lie  repeated  with  final  results.  While 
this  method  is  usually  recommended,  I 
must  admit  that  I  did  not  bother  to  use 
it.  when  ants  threatened  my  garden  patch. 
I  raked  or  hoed  the  soil  deeply  every  day 


about  six  inches  of  the  point  still  show¬ 
ing  on  the  right  side  of  the  tree.  For 
years  the  Women’s  Belief  Corps  has  kept 
the  tree  continually  decorated  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  On  January  18,  1918, 
Raymond  Schaffer,  a  descendant  of  John¬ 
son,  enlisted  in  the  army  and  a  second 
scythe  was  added,  the  Carpenter’s  Union 
of  Geneva  putting  up  the  flag.  On  May 
28.  1918,  his  younger  brother.  John  E. 
Schaffer,  enlisted  in  the  navy,  hut  before 
he  left  home  he  placed  a  third  scythe 
alongside  that  of  liis  brother’s.  The 
Young  Men’s  Bible  Class  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Waterloo  set  up 
his  flag.  Both  young  men  are  still  in  the 
service. 


until  the  ants  became  disgusted  and 
moved  to  a  more  congenial  neighborhood. 
Quick  growing  crops  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  frequent  deep  plowing  or  spad¬ 
ing  during  the  growing  season.  Late  Fall 
or  Winter  plowing  is  particularly  effective 
in  destroying  infestations  <>f  ante.  When 
the  ground  and  air  are  very  cold  the  dis¬ 
turbed  insects  perish  because  they  are 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  Gar¬ 
den  soils  are  frequently  injured  with  ants 
because  bones,  swill,  chips,  cans  and  other 
attractive  materials  help  to  attract  them ; 
however,  the  carbon  bisulphide  or  special 
cultural  methods  should  remove  the  pest. 

2.  The  best  fertilizing  material  for 
the  garden  depends  upon  the1  present  con¬ 
dition  of  t he  soil.  Stable  manure  applied 
at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  to  every  square 
foot  before  plowing  or  spading  will  im¬ 
prove  tlie  mechanical  condition  of  the 
ground,  give  it  drought-resistant  qualities 
and  furnish  much  fertility  for  the  vegeta¬ 
ble's  which  are  to  be  planted.  Poultry  ma¬ 
nure  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  six 
square  feet  should  give  good  results,  pro¬ 
vided  acid  phosphate  is  used  with  it  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  to  36  square  feet. 
A  200-lb.  hag  of  acid  phosphate  would  he 
just  enough  for  your  garden.  It  would 
cost  you  about  $3.  and  it  gives  best  re¬ 
sults  when  applied  broadcast  to  the  plowed 
ground.  In  case  stable  manure  cannot 
be  had,  and  if  poultry  droppings  are  mi- 


A  Cement  Cistern 

Your  inquirer  about  concrete  cisterns 
may  he  interested  to  learn  that  in  nearly 
all  soils  a  cistern  can  be  plastered  with 
cement  mortar  directly  upon  the  earth. 
In  Westchester  County,  N.  Y..  I  dug  a 
cistern  of  about  eight  feet  dimensions 
each  way.  in  the  very  loosest  of  gravel, 
so  loose  that  the  gravel  was  used  just  as 
it  came  for  making  the  concrete  “cap.” 
On  account  of  the  looseness  the  mason 
wanted  the  hole  dug  with  one  foot  slant 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  I  meant  to  do  so, 
but  accidentally  got  the  sides  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular.  It  bothered  him  in  places  to 
make  the  dab  of  mortar  stick,  and  it 
would  frequently  crumble  off.  hut  he  was 
a  skillful  workman  and  completed  the 
first  coat  on  the  sides  in  less  than  half  a 
day.  When  this  was  hard  enough,  a 
smooth  coat  was  laid  over  it. 

If  a  concrete  cap  is  to  go  over  it.  a 
shoulder  must  be  cut  back  all  around, 
about  nine  inches  wide,  at  about  the  frost 
line,  making  the  diameter  of  the  top  about 
18  inches  greater  than  the  cistern.  There 
may  be  better  ways  than  this  of  building 
the  cap,  but  he  used  a  box  without  bot¬ 
tom  or  top  for  a  manhole,  the  box  resting 
on  four  poles  from  the  bottom  of  cistern, 
and  a  little  higher  than  the  “shoulder” 
mentioned.  lie  then  made  a  sloping 
board  cover  between  the  two,  on  which  he 
laid  the  concrete.  When  the  concrete 
was  about  half  on  he  interspersed  pieces 
of  barb  wire  for  reinforcement,  making 
the  cap  about  six  inches  thick,  I  believe. 
When  the  cap  was  hardened  enough  to  he 
safe  he  went  inside  the  cistern  and  re¬ 
moved  the  board  roof  with  a  cold  chisel. 
Of  course  this  plan  saves  many  dollars  in 
both  labor  and  cement,  as  compared  with 
a  concrete  cistern.  E.  N  B. 


PREER’S 

1919  BO  OK 


Everything  Worth 
Growing 

in  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
is  listed  and  described  in  the 
224  pages  of  Dreer’s  Garden 
Book.  The  new  varieties 
worth  trying,  as  well  as  the 
varieties  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

Cultural  directions  by  _  famous 
gardening  experts  make  it  a  de¬ 
pendable  guide  on  all  matters 
relating  to  vegetable  and  flower 
growing  for  garden,  truck  patch 
or  farm. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention 
this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
714-716  Che*tnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


This  variety  is  the  result  of  long  years  ol 
the  most  careful  selection  to  produce  a 
strain  of  head  lettuce  that  would  embody 
every  good  quality. 

Forms  a  beautiful  large,  solid  head  of  crisp, 
tender  quality,  free  from  bitterness.  Un¬ 
surpassed  for  sowing  in  the  open  ground. 
Buist’s  Very  Best  delights  all  —  crisp, 
tender,  succulent  and  appetiziug.  Superior 
to  Big  Boston  in  many  ways.  Pkt.,  5c;  oz., 
20c;  )i  lb.,  60c;  1  lb.,  $2.00. 

Send  now  for  our  free  Garden  Guide, 
truly  descriptive,  freely  illustrated,  giving 
detailed  cultural  information  for  every 
month  of  the  year  and  every  part  of  the 
country. 

Free  Flower  Seeds  with  orders  of  50c  and  over 

ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY 
5  So.  Front  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


wing’s  cerne 

Vegetable  9  EL  EL  I#  9 

Stand  for  big  yields.  We  offer  the  best  that  can 
bo  grown  and  can  supply  you  with  all  standard 
varieties.  Readers  of  this  paper  need  no  introduction 
to  Wing’s  Alfalfa  seed,  Corn,  or  other  field  seeds. 
Some  of  you  do  not  know  that  our  vegetable  seeds 
are  as  good  as  our  field  seeds.  Some  of  you,  however, 
are  finding  out  just  how  good  they  are,  and  as  a 
result  our  vegetable  department  has  been  either 
doubling,  tripling  or  quadrupling  for  years. 

As  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  our  seeds,  wo 
call  your  attention  to  tlio  special  premiums  won  at 
the  Ohio  State  Fair  for  two  successive  years  on  vege¬ 
tables  grown  from  our  seeds.  Part  of  these  premiums 
arc  as  follows: 

General  display  of  vegetables,  First  Premium 
two  successive  years. 

BEETS— Four  Firsts,  out  of  five  classes  in  191S. 

CABBAGE — Three  Firsts,  five  Seconds  and  four 
Third  Premiums  for  1917  and  1918.  CARROTS 
— 1917,  two  Seconds  and  one  Third;  1918,  two 
Firsts  and  First  on  display  of  all  varieties. 
ONION— 1918,  six  Firsts  ana  three  Seconds  on 
single  varieties.  First  on  display  of  ten  varieties. 
TOMATOES — 1915,  general  display.  First  Premi¬ 
um;  1916,  did  notshow;  1917,  ten  First  Premiums, 
two  Seconds  and  two  Thirds:  1918,  First  on  dis¬ 
play.  These  exhibitors  certainly  won  on  quality, 
and  we  have  more  seed  just  like  they  used. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

It  offers  oil  the  atandard  vegetables  as  well  aa  many  novelties 
which  you  are  unlikely  to  find  elsewhere;  also,  all  the  standard 
flower  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs,  especially  Gladioli,  Iris,  Peonies 
and  Dahlias,  as  well  aa  field  seeds. 

WlngSeod  Co.,  Box  1"3,  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio 

(The  House  ol  quality  anil  Moderate  l’rlces) 


CRYSTAL 
WHITE  GLOBE 


ONION 


Big  Money  Making  Crop.  $1200.00 from 
Mr 


one  aero  ia  what  our  cuatome 


Dorothy 


—  —  —  - qr  1 _ _ _ 

Huston  made  last  season.  To  lielp  you  do  ua 
well  and  to  introduce  to  you  our  Northern 
Grown  Livo  “Sure  Crop"  Soods  we  will  mail 
you  250 need  of  thio  moatperfect  White  Onion 

and  our  BIG  1919  GARDEN  | - - - 

AND  FARM  G  U  1  DE  | 

Sond  Postal  Today 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

BOX  183  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


FREE 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to  be 
w  WEEDLESS  and  free  from  dead  grains.  They 
will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary  field  seeds, 
nearly  always  adding  enough  to  the  crop  to  pay  lor 
themselves.  Samples  and  catalogue  including 
—  “/low  to  Know  (food  Seed"  free.  Write  todau. 
.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  260  SWh  SI.  Marysville.  Obi* 
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Harris’  Pedigree  Seeds 

Harris’Seeds  are  different  from  olners.  They  are  raised  on  ou 
own  farms  and  are  bred  with  as  much  care  as  thoroughbre< 
i  .'I  sioek.  Every  lot  is  tested  and  the  percent  that  germinates  i 
marked  on  the  label  so  the  purchaser  can  tell  just  how  many  will  grow 
Harris’  Seed  Corn  is  becoming  famous  for  strong  vitality  andbi 
yields.  Seed  Potatoes  selected  by  the  “hill-unit"  system.  Gardei 
Seeds  that  grow  and  produce  crops  that  are  of  the  highest  type 
Don’t  use  inferior  seedsat  _ 


lowprices.orpaymorethan 
the  wholesale  price  we  ask 
for  Harris'  Seedsforthere  are 
no  better  seeds  at  any  price. 
Our  new  catalogue  is  full  of 
good  things.  A  card  will  bring  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.^ 

Box  22  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Harris  See 

Label  on  every  L 
Tells  how  man) 
will 


Grow 


According  to  our  tes 

98  percent 

[of  this  seed  germinat 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


The  3ird  House  Man 

I  fool  greatly  interested  in  an  article 
•  •a  page  eight,  written  by  .1.  T..  GralT,  the 
subject.  “A  Free  Tenement.”  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  the.  tree,  with  so  many  bird  houses, 
is  interesting,  but  if  you  could  only  send 
us  a  picture  of  the  wonderful  bachelor 
who  is  doing  so  much  for  the  children  in 
his  locality,  I  am  sure  you  would  lx*  giv¬ 
ing  great  pleasure  to  the  old,  as  well  as 
the  young  readers  of  your  paper.  1  have 
been  a  reader  of  your  paper  nearly  50 
years.  Trusting  that,  in  time,  we  may 
see  tin;  picture  of  the  kind  city  bachelor, 
1  will  wish  you  a  prosperous  year. 

MBS.  HENRY  IRWIN. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Percy  \V.  Beane  is  the  “kind-hearted 
bachelor”  referred  to  by  The  R.  X.-Y'. 
correspondent.  By  nature  he  is  a  lover 
of  children  and  birds.  Before  there  were 
any  buildings  ou  liis  lot,  and  before  the 
gables  that  show  in  the  picture  were  there, 
he  maintained  on  the  then  vacant  lot  a  big 
tent  in  which  youngsters  were  entertained, 
and  where  they  were  taught  to  love  even 
the  sparrow. 

When  a  Chicago  street  was  being  cut 
through  a  large  number  of  saplings  of 
different  varieties  were  cut  down.  Mr. 


to  be  found  in  the  land.  lie  is  employed 
as  a  timekeeper  for  an  extensive  manu¬ 
facturing  plant.  j.  L.  GRAFF. 


Plowing  Wet  Land 

Shall  I  ruin  my  ground  and  make  it  un¬ 
fit  to  grow  crops  by  plowing  it  when  it  is 
a  trifle  wet?  The  “natives”  of  this  com¬ 
munity  tell  mo  that  when  the  furrows 
turn  “slick”  and  glistening  from  the  plow¬ 
share  “it  h'aint  fittin’  to  plow.”  Now, 
if  this  is  true,  why  is  it  that  I  have  seen 
pictures  of  tractors  plowing  when  the 
snow  was  still  on  the  ground?  Further¬ 
more,  how  do  New  Jersey  truck  farmers, 
who  often  work  black  muck,  swampy  land, 
manage  to  plow?  Of  course  you  have 
guessed  that  I  am  “green”  at  farming, 
hut  I  have  made  a  success,  and  if  there 
is  any  way  that  I  can  beat  the  old-timers 
at  their  own  game  I  want  to  know  it  and 

it*  J.  A.  N. 

Princess  Anne,  Md. 

If  you  plow  your  clay  land  when  wet  in 
Spring  after  freezing  is  past  it  will  bake 
hard  and  bo  difficult  to  pulverize,  and  will 
be  less  productive.  Plowing  in  Winter 


Write  today  for 

Hoffman’s 
Seed  Book 


f  >  X 


and  Samples 
Both  are  Free 

THIS  BOOK  offers  you  highest  grades 

of  field  seeds — proven  strains  only — 
’Sv  cleaned  clean  —  reasonably  priced.  If 
you  will  select  your  spring  seeds  from 
this  catalog,  you  will  be  buying  from  a 
dependable  seedhouse  —  near  home  — 
handling  field  seeds  only— a  firm  of  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  who  know  the  seed 
needs  of  other  farmers. 

Every  bag  of  seed  guaranteed  — You  can 

have  your  money  back  if  your  own  tests  of  it 
don’t  please  you. 

Bags  are  free — freight  allowed — write  to¬ 
day-,  and  get  acquainted  with  this  firm — its 
seeds  and  business  methods  will  please  you 
and  pay  you ! 

Hoffman’s  Clover  Seed  is  thoroughly 
cleaned — free  from  weeds — grown  in  the 
north— the  hardiest  seed — you  can  depend 
Oi.  it  for  better  hay  and  more  of  it 

“  Northwest  ”  brand  of  Alfalfa  seed  — 
grown  in  Idaho— tests  99.85 %  pure— will 
live  through  severest  winters. 

Hoffman’s  Seed  Oats — 6  kinds — “tree” 
and  “side”  types— all  heavy  yielders. 

Seed  Corn— grown  in  Lancaster  County 
—strongest  germination. 

Ask  for  the  Seed  Book  today — it  offers  seed  for 
every  farm  crop — tells  how  to  grow  them.  Spring 
Grains — Maine-grown  Seed  Potatoes — Canada 
Peas — Soy  Beans — Cowpeas-r-all  the  Pasture 
Grasses,  etc.  When  you  write,  be  sure  to  ask 
for  any  samples  you’d  like  to  see- 
they’re  all  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc., 

Landisville,  Pa. 

Lancaster  County 


SEEDS 

GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 

If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  111. 


The  Bird  House  Man  and  His  City  Calm 


Bv.me  acquired  them,  tied  them  together 
in  bundles  ,and  rafted  them  down  the 
Nui  th  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  three 
miles  to  the  place  where  he  built  the 
one-room  home  shown  in  the  picture.  This 
cabin  i*  built  in  the  rear,  while  the  whole 
of  the  front  is  given  up  to  a  children's 
playground,  lie  lives  alone  in  the  house, 
the  interior  of  which  is  furnished  in  a 
meet  unique  manner.  The  logs  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  tar  paper  and  then  sheets  of 
heaver  board,  the  ceiling  being  done  in 
the  same  fashion.  The  windows  are  all 
provided  with  sash  that  swing  on  hinges, 
inward.  Over  the  windows  and  doors  there 
are  eight  different  kinds  of  rifles  used  by 
Tnele  gam  in  our  different  wars;  there 
is  a  flag  exhibit  on  the  walks  that  takes 
<>ne  hack  1k>  the  Revolution,  and  a  large 
picture  that  shows  all  tin*  different  uni¬ 
forms  of  soldiery  used  in  the  Uuited 
States,  several  different  kinds  of  hats 
worn  by  Japanese,  Chinese.  Filipinos, 
and  the  cowboys  of  the  West.  There  are 
pictures  of  Washington,  Lincoln  and 
Roosevelt,  and  there  are  many  curious 
swords  used  in  wars  of  several  countries. 
Much  of  the  furniture  is  made  of  the  tiny 
trees  that  lie  got  from  the  street  open¬ 
ing,  and  even  tin*  bird  houses  are  built  of 
the  same  kind  of  material.  There  is  an 
attic  for  storage,  a  substantial  coal  and 
wood  house  in  the  yard,  and  a  well-ar¬ 
ranged  water  supply.  Really  it  would 
require  a  page  of  space  in  which  to  de¬ 
scribe  all  the  details  of  tin*  place,  most 
of  which  is  given  up  freely  and  without 
charge  for  the  pleasure  of  little  people 
and  their  bird  friends. 

Mr.  Beane  was  horn  in  Philadelphia. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  dining-car  con¬ 
ductor  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  running 
from  ’Frisco  to  New  Orleans.  It  was 
while  he  was  this  kind  of  a  traveler  that 
he  found  occasion  to  make  many  collec¬ 
tions  with  which  lie  has  decorated  one 
of  the  most  interesting  one-room  homes 


when  somewhat  wet  will  not  do  as  much 
damage,  as  the  later  freezing  will  tend  to 
mellow  it.  Here  we  can  plow  our  land  at 
any  time,  because  it  is  sandy  and  high 
and  will  not  bake,  while  most  of  the  land 
in  your  section  is  heavy  and  low,  and 
much  of  it  in  need  of  better  drainage. 
The  Jersey  truckers,  too.  have  light,  sandy 
soil,  which  can  be  plowed  at  any  time. 
During  the  mild  weather  now  prevailing 
plowing  can  be  done,  for  there  will  surely 
be  some  freezing  in  February.  But  after 
freezing  is  over  you  should  never  plow 
laud  unless  it  is  dry  enough  to  crumble 
and  the  furrows  do  not  shine.  Now.  while 
I  am  familiar  with  the  Somerset  lands  in 
general.  I  cannot  speak  for  your  particu¬ 
lar  farm  unless  1  know  where  it  is. 
There  is  some  black  gum  swamp  land  in 
your  county  that  will  not  bake  hard 
even  when  plowed  somewhat  wet.  Much 
of  this  is  “push”  land  that  will  not  turn 
well  from  the  plow,  and  generally  needs 
better  drainage.  w.  F.  massey. 


Training  Vines  for  Fruitfulness 

On  page  1<>8  I  note  ease  of  “Non-bear¬ 
ing  Grapevine.”  Once  T  bought  a  place 
on  which  were  several  A’gawam  (Rogers 
No.  15)  and  also  one  Delaware.  The 
seller  said  lie  could  get  no  grapes  from  the 
Delaware.  All  had  good  care  and  were 
thrifty ;  Agawam  did  well.  I  reduced  the 
canes  of  smaller  parts  of  vines  early 
in  Spring;  did  not  shorten  the  main 
canes,  but  trained  them  at  angles  of  about 
4o  deg.,  and  bent  the  ends  down  as  much 
as  1  could  and  not  break  them,  and  fast¬ 
ened  these  ends  down.  My  theory  was  to 
put  all  the  strength  of  growth  into  the 
new  growths  instead  of  letting  all  the  sap 
go  to  extremity  and  produce  wood.  Dela¬ 
ware  under  this  treatment  produced 
plenty  of  fruit.  This  may  not  work  in  all 
oases  but  it  happened  to  do  well  for  me. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  j.  p. 
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And  you’ll  do  bettor  with  your  farm 
and  garden.  Page- Philipps  Yege. 
table.  Flower  and  Field  Seeds  A  HE 
reliable.  Always  tested  for  purity 
and  vitality.  Samples  of  grass 
and  clover  seeds  sent  free  for 
your  own  test. 

Special  Offer 

A  full-sifted  packet  each  of  25  Vege¬ 
table  feeds  —  regular  price  $1.80 
—all  sent  for  only  SI,  postpaid. 
Whether  or  not  you  accept  the  above  bar¬ 
gain  we  will  gladly  send  free  our 
Farm  and  Cardan  Guide  for  1919. n 
Write  today. 

THE  PAGE-PHILIPPS  SEED  CO. 
Dept.  E.  Toledo.  Ohio 

Established  tSSS 


VICK’S 


JHfc.  GUIDE 


.  For  70  years  the  leading  authority  — 

Now  on  Vegetable.  Flower  and  Farm  For 
p  j  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Belter 

rveaay  thsax  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  todau-  1919 

Rochester,  N.  V 
The  Flower  City 


JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
39  Stone  Street 


2—  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler— Mills  Pride— Giants  (Late 
SUPERBA  (White!  and  Red  Skins 

SEED  CORN — Yellow  and  White 

Ai*  Circular  Free 

MINCH  BROS.,  Bridgeton.  N.  J. 
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Garden  Full 

w 

/Vegetables 

$IQP_ 

In  again  offering  our  Home  Garden  Collection  of  Vegetable 
Seeds,  we  have  given  critical  attention  to  the  varieties, 
selecting  only  those  which  have  been  tried  and  proven  of 
excellent  merit  under  widely  different  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate.  This  Collection,  if  purchased  separately 
from  our  catalogue,  would  cost  $1.65. 


One  Packet  Each  of  the  Following  for  $1.00 


Beans— Bonn  ft  ful 
Beans— JVeto  Hardy  TTn.r 
Beans— Fordhook  Bush  Limn 
Beet—  Detroit  Dark  lied 
Carrot— Selected  Chanteiuty 
Corn — Golden  Bantam 
Cucumber—  Whit*  Spine 
Lettuce — Black  Seeded  Simpson 
Lettuca— May  King 


Onion—  White  Portugal 
Parsley — Double  Curled 
Peas— McLean's  Little  Gem 
Radish—  Scarlet  Globe 
Radish— Long  White.  Icicle. 
Spinach— New  Zealand 
Swiss  Chard— Giant  Luculhu 
Tomato— Selected  Stone 
Turnip— WAife  Globe 


NOTE — With  each  collection  we  will  include  a  copy  of  our  interest 
lng  and  instructive  booklet,  16  pages  and  cover,  devoted  exclusively 
to  vegetables  and  their  culture. 

ORDER  YOUR  COLLECTION  NOW 

Mail  this  advertisement,  or  present  at  our  store,  with  cheek,  money 
order,  dollar  bill,  or  stamps,  and  secure  this  excellent  collection, 
sent  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Fot 
Points  \V eat.  and  Canada  add  2Gc — (#1.86). 

Our  1919  Spring  Catalogue  sent  on  request 


30.32  Barclay  Street 


WHAT  IS  A  FERTILE  SOIL? 

The  growing  of  erops  depends  on  BIOLOGICAL  rather  than  CHEMICAL  phenomena. 
Make  the  soil  fit  for  the  development  of  the  essential  bacterial,  life  and  yon  have  what  is 
recognized  as  a  fertile  soil.  Maintain  this  lertility  and  profitable  crops  will  result. 

All  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  i.  e.,  humus,  manure  or  green  crops  turned  under,  must 

'  - '  " —  "■ - *-y  used  bj 


be  broken  down  and  transformed  by  these  bacteria  before  It  can  be  i 


i  by  the  plant. 


SOIL  MUST  BE  KEPT  SWEET 

In  order  that  these  essential  bacteria  may  exist  and  work.  Thev  cannot  live  under  acid 
condition*.  An  acid  eoil  is  of  necessity  baoterially  dead,  or.  in  other  words,  agriculturally 
dead.  Dead  soli  can  never  be  farmed  at  a  profit. 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

ANALYZING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

is  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  Balt  of  barium  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Phosphorus  and  decay¬ 
ing  organic  matter  are  the  two  substances  which  constitute  the  key  to  profitable  systems  of 
permanent  agriculture  on  most  normal  soils.  Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying 
phosphorus  In  a  most  desirable  form, 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 

AND  PROMOTES  THE  GROWTH  OF  FAVORABLE  BACTERIA 

Used  in  combination  with  manure  or  plowed  under  with  green  crops,  Barium-Phosphate 
will  produce  profitable  yields  and  build  up  the  fertility  of  your  land. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  book  which  describes  Barium-Phosphate  and  its  uses. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


DIBBLE’S  MARQUIS  SPRING  WHEAT 

earlier  than  other  kinds  and  produces  more  per  acre 
than  common  Seed,  often  outyielding  other  sorts  ten 
bushels  per  acre  which  would  mean  around  $25  extra  for 

you  on  every  acre,  if  you  had  such  a  crop  on  your  farm. 

» 

Marquis  is  the  variety  recommended  by  the  Government 
experts  as  best  adapted  to  the  Eastern  States.  Marquis  pro¬ 
duced  last  year  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States  scores  of 
yields  of  from  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  One  of  our  customers  grew 
69  bushels  from  2 ;  another  403from  10  acres  sowing  but  15  bushels. 

SOW  Spring  Wheat  Freely,  The  Government  guarantees 
the  price  of  the  1919  crop.  In  these  times  of  reconstruction,  here’s  j 
a  >crop  to  tie  to.  Raise  wheat  for  the  U.  S.  A.  on  contract. 

Dibble’s  Marquis  Wheat  Stock  consists  of  4,200  bushels  grown  on  one 
Farm,  the  plumpest,  heaviest,  choicest  grain  we  ever  owned.  Pronounced  by 
Charles  Kennedy  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Corporation  “The  handsomest  sample 
of  the  1918  crop.” 

Price  $3  per  bushel,  bags  Free.  Write  today  for  Free  Sample. 
Circular — “How  to  Grow  Spring  Wheat  m  the  East"  and  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  most  complete  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year.  Address — 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  B 

HEADQUARTERS  for  FARM  SEEDS— Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Com,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  Vetch,  Rape,  Millet  and  Seed 
Potatoes.  In  any  quantity  up  to  car  loads  and  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 


No.  1  sweet  potatoes,  $1.75  to  $1.80  %- 
bu.  basket;  No.  2,  $1.25  to  $1.15.  This 
is  Philadelphia  market  prices.  White 
potatoes,  basket,  90  to  80c ;  white  tur¬ 
nips,  15  to  20c;  yellow,  40  to  50c;  car¬ 
rots,  50  to  00c;  apples,  $5,  $£>  and  $8  per 
bbl.,  according  to  quantity ;  per  %  bas¬ 
ket,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75 ;  some  at  $2  % 
basket.  Onions,  100-lb.  sack,  $1.25  to 
$2.25;  cabbage,  per  ton,  $18  to  $20;  % 
bas.,  25  to  30c.  I  am  looking  forward 
for  a  good  year;  everything  is  looking 
well.  1  have  a  cover  crop  on  my  farm 
and  it  looks  fine;  have  all  my  seeds  in 
and  all  of  my  manure,  and  am  doing  some 
plowing.  c.  P.  s. 

Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 

Timothy  hay,  $27;  clover  bay,  $20; 
corn,  $1.40  per  bu. ;  wheat,  $2.15;  oats, 
70c;  rye,  $1.50;  rye  straw.  $10  per  ton. 
Eggs,  about  5c  per  doz.  under  New  York 
quotations.  Milk,  SY^c  per  qt.  on  farm. 
Farm  conditions  here  are  very  favorable, 
with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  staple 
crops  above  normal.  Shortage  of  labor 
greatest  drawback.  0.  L.  v.  z. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  «T. 

The  weather  is  fine,  robins  are  chirping 
in  the  orchard,  and  the  sunshine,  is  all 
that  could  be  asked  for,  even  in  the 
sunny  South.  More  acres  of  inter 
wheat  seeded  last  Fall  than  for  many 
years;  in  this  county  grain  and  potatoes 
were  a  good  yield,  and  many  apples  were 
left  on  the  ground  ungathered.  Hay,  $20 
at  the  barn  ;  corn,  at  the  mill,  $3  per  100 
lbs. ;  oats,  ground,  $2.75  per  cwt. ; 
dressed  pork,  22c  per  lb.,  delivered ;  but¬ 
ter  and  eggs  about  the  same  price,  55c. 
Stock  is  wintering  fine,  farmers  generally 
are  keeping  about  all  they  can  teed.  Milk 
brings  $3.77  per  100  for  three  per  cent, 
milk  at  the  Mohawk  Condensery,  five 
miles  from  here.  We  have  a  station  here 
and  15c  per  100  is  deducted  for  deliver¬ 
ing  at  the  condensery.  L.  D.  H. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat  looks  very  well ;  grass  medium. 
Milk  is  selling  for  $3.00  at  creamery  ;  $4 
at  chocolate  factory.  Cows,  $100  to  $180. 
Wheat  $2.20,  corn  $1.55.  oats  78c,  bran 
$57  ton ;  shorts,  $00 ;  cottonseed  meal. 
$08.  Hogs.  18c;  steers  12  to  15c  lb.  live 
weight.  Tobacco  is  in  hands  of  the  farm¬ 
ers,  hut  buyers  are  very  slow  in  buying. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  J-  h.  n. 

This  is  a  tine  farming  location.  The 
farmer  derives  the  principal  part  of  Ins 
revenue  from  milk  .  The  strike  being  over 
we  hope  for  a  good  income  this  month. 
The  majority  of  cows  are  Holstein,  worth 
all  the  wav  from  $75  to  $125,  and  rather 
hard  to  find.  Horses  are  plentiful,  hut  I 
hear  of  no  sales  being  made.  Pork  scarce.  1 
22c;  beef,  7  and  8c  live,  15c  dressed.  Old 
hens,  25c;  yearlings,  35c  lb.  Eggs.  (15c; 
butter,  65c;  lard,  35c  lb.  Many  fanners 
raise  what  feed  they  need ;  they  buy  some 
through  the  Grange.  Other  ways  of  buy¬ 
ing  we  pay  for  corn  $3.35;  gluten  $3.05  ; 
wheat  bran  $2.85 ;  cottonseed  $3.40 ;  oil 
meal  $3.20;  hay,  $25  in  the  barn.  One 
firm  buys  nearly  all  the  apples,  paying 
$1.25  cwt.  Potatoes,  $1.25  bu  ;  dried 
apples  13e  lb. ;  dried  beans  16c  lb. ; 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa.  J.  r.  b. 

This  county  is  moderately  hilly,  and 
farmers’  products  include  a  variety  of 
which  grain,  stock  and  fruit  are  most  de¬ 
pended  on.  On  an  average  about  as  much 
grain  raised  as  feed  consumed,  excerpt 
wheat  and  buckwheat ;  of  these  there  has 
been  considerable  sold.  A  little  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  wheat  sown 
last  Fall  and  looking  well  so  far.  Some 
farmers  market  their  own  produce,  while 
others  sell  to  hucksters.  Wheat,  $2.15 ; 
buckwheat,  $310.  per  cwt.  delivered  to 
car.  Rye,  $1.56;  oats,  85c;  corn,  $1.80 
at  sales.  At  the  farm ;  Beef  16c,  Tides 
10c,  pork  22c.  Not  very  many  sheep 
raised.  Chickens  25c.  butter  55c,  eggs 
60c,  apples  60  to  75c,  beans  16c,  potatoes 
about  75c.  Work  getting  slack  in  towns 
but  farmers  about  all  busy,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fine  weather. 

Bedford  Co.*  Pa.  A.  B. 

Potatoes,  $1.70  bu. ;  oats,  SOo ;  wheat, 
$2;  corn,  $1.05;  baled  hay.  Timothy  No. 
1,  $28;  No  2.  $26;  good  <4 over  hay.  $30;  j 
mixed  bay,  $28;  wheat  straw.  $16;  oat 
straw,  $8.  Chickens,  live  weight,  35c  lb. ; 
dressed.  40c.  Eggs,  70c.  Heavy  pork  | 
on  foot.  $15  cwt. ;  light  pork,  $19  cwt. 
Veal,  19c  lb.  We  have  a  farm  of  ISO 
acres  in  Chester  Valley.  This  past  year 
farm  yielded  67  bushels  of  oats  per  acre, 
33  bushels  of  wheat,  per  aere,  87  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre,  115  bushels  of  potatoes 
per  acre.  Principal  things  raised  are 
wheat,  corn.  rye.  oats  and  potatoes, 
dairying  is  carried  on  extensively.  Price 
for  milk,  9c  per  quart,  at.  present,  with 
additional  for  all  testing  over  4  per  cent 
butter  fat. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  b.  w.  j. 

Beaus,  $5.50  to  $6  per  bu. ;  carrots,  50 
to  75c;  potatoes,  $1  ;  onions.  60c;  apples, 
$1  to  $2;  fowls,  live,  33c ;  dressed,  40c. 
Hay,  $20  to  $23.  The  fanners  usually  get 
a  little  better  prices  where  they  sell  their* 
products  to  private  families.  We  have  a 
Farm  Bureau  in  Binghamton,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  a  monthly  paper,  and  is  doing  a 
good  deal  toward  getting  the  farmers 
waked  up  to  their  opportunities.  Our 
more  enterprising  farmers  are  in  good 
shape  and  many  of  them  are  getting 
ahead.  E.  P.  M.  i 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


KELLY* 


Good  Fruit  and 
How  to  Grow  It 

This  is  the  year  to  plant.  The  market 
demand  will  be  strong  for  next  few 
years.  Kelly’s  trees  are  hardy,  well- 
rooted  and  fruit  early. 

You’ll  Never  Regret 

planting  Kelly  Bros.  Trees.  The  prices 
are  right.  The  trees  are  all  perfect 
specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your 
protection  against  loss.  We  offer  you 
a  big  money-saving  and  reliable  stock. 

Send  for  1919  Free  Catalog 

Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries 

602  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GRASS  SEED 

FREE  SAMPLES - 


Wonderful  Value 
Wholesale  Prices 
Profits  Divided 

with  customers.  Don’t  fail  to  investigate  these  bargains 
Recleaned  Tested  Timothy  44.50  bu.  Alfalfa  $8.90,  Alsika 
Clover  and  Timothy  frt.;>0.  Sweet  Clover  and  other  Gra-i 
and  Field  Seeds  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

All  sold  subject  to  State  or  Government  Test  under  an 
absolute  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  We  are  special 
ists  in  grass  and  field  seeds.  Located  so  as  to  save  you 
money  and  give  quick  service.  Send  today  for  our  lug 
profit-sharing,  money-saving  Seed  Guide,  which  explain! 
all,  fre*.  Buy  now  and  *ave  money.  Write 
American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  626,  Chicago,  Ill. 


We  are  trying  to  furnish  Red  Clover  entirely 
free  from  weed  seeds  and  dead  grains.  The  seed 
will  go  farther  than  ordinary  seed  besides  adding 
greatly  to  the  production.  Ask  for  samples  of 
Red  and  other  seeds  and  catalogue  telling 
“Ilow  to  Know  Good  Seed". 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  360  Sixth  SL,  JUiysvlIlt,  OMo 


SEED  POTATOES 

AMERICAN  GIANTS  (Late) 

Prom  Tuber-Unit  selection.  Second  crop  seed. 
Disease  resi»tant.  Heavy  yielding.  Grown 
on  our  Windernioor  Farm,  August,  Septem¬ 
ber,  October,  1918.  Price,  per  bushel,  •3.50; 
barrel,  S6.7 5. 

STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


SEED 

CORN 


IMPROVED  LEAMING: 

Fine  quality;  thoroughly  ripened  t>efore  frost; 
shelled,  cleaned  and  graded,  8(3.00  bu;  on  ear. 
$4.50;  sacks  fiee.  I  rai*e  my  own  eorn;  buy  it 
from  the  grower.  F.  W.  PABST,  Ripley,  Ohio 


Seed  Corn 


Extra  selec¬ 
ted,  sure  to 


5,000 

BUSh?iS  SLoiulhig  4? 

rietira.  Highest  yieldere.  Best  show  corn.  Also  soed  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa.  Spring  wheat.  1200  acres.  Sample  on  request.  Write 

today  lor  catalog,  W.  N.  SCI  IGF  *  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


al,;.  .  p -  J  fi.,n  Lowest  prices.  Highest  germ in- 
bfioice  deCO  uom  atlon.  Extra  Selected.  No  high 

priced  catalogue  and  low  overhead  expenses  enable  us  to 
save  you  30%  on  your  Seed  Corn.  Write  today  for  samples 
andcircular.  Fonrvariotles — Improved  90-100-day  Yellow 
Dent,  Reid’s  Yellow  Dent,  Whit-  Cap  Yellow  Dent  (Ensil¬ 
age!,  Early  Minnesota  No.  13.  WOOOFICLO  S  FARM.  Wycoroba,  Pa. 


Seed  Com 


Golden  Orange,  Flint,  Giant,  Ensil 
age.  Yellow  Pride.  85  bu.  sacked. 
Special  prices  oncar  lota  Order  Ear¬ 
ly.  Harry  Vait.Nsw  Millar*.  0rs««a  Cl.,  N.T. 


errn  rHRM  hall’s  gold  nugget. 

3LC.LF  K.  IN  Largaat  yield iug 

Flint  corn.  75  to  100  bu.  an  acre.  Mature*  100  days. 
ARTHUR  L.  PlIRDY,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

r  (Reid’s  Yellow  Dent. 

VaryProltfic. 
$4.50  per  Bu.  Sacked. 
SUNNYSIDE  FARM.  Westwood,  N.  J. 


For  Sth-SEED  CORN-v, SM  HfeVr 

Produced  150  bushels  ear  corn  per  acre  P*IZ£  SEED — PRIZE 
CROP.  “  TRT  nr."  SB  per  bush.  J.  C00DIRGT0H.  Sian  Has*.  1. 1. 

CJTjrn  rADW  oo-oey  SHEFFIELD  yellow 
jEeEtU  LI/a/V  flint,  dried  in  traces 
•4  for  70  lba.  oars.  F.  J.  POPE.  Great  Barrington,  Man. 

COTT’S  ALSIKE 

At  special  price.  Goes  three  times  as  far  as 
red.  Ask  for  samples  and  seed  book. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO,  AM  Sixth  St..  Marysville,  O. 


p„„J  Deane  Choice  stock,  Yellow  Kyes,  Red  Kidneys 

OBBQ  Deans  $7  poi  Bu.  CALVIN  UiKSII.No.  Banniogton.Vl. 

DflTATflCC- Bliss, liovee, Cobbler, Longfellow,  Ohio,  Russett, 
ru  I  A  I  UlO  No-blight, Mx-woeks.  Others.  C.W.  Far*.  Filters,  N.l. 


NUT 


TREES  Budded  of  best  Northern  varieties,  most 


profitable  of  food  producing  tree.- 
Catalog  free.  INDIAN*  NUT  NURSERY,  las  55.  Rackparl,  In*. 


WISCONSIN  PED.  HARLEY.  Eleven  acres  yielded 
*»  1,070  (one  thousand  and  seventy)  bushels  last  two 
yoars.  S2  (Two  Dollars)  per  bu.  Elton  Soy  beans  $4.50 
per  bu.  Bags  Free.  FRANK  GWYNN,  West  Mansfield,  0. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Waifs 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
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arnes’  Trees 

are  New  England  grown 
hardy,  vigorous  and  true 
to  label  —  no  better  trees 
grown.  Our  supply  is  short, 
though,  and  many  items 
will  be  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  Spring.  Avoid 
disappointment ; 
write  today. 


Send 
at  once 
for  our  1919 
Price  List  of 
Fruit  Trees, 
Plants,  Roses, 
Hedge  Plants,  Shade 
Trees,  Evergreens 
and  Shrubs. 

FREE. 


The  Barnes 

Box  8 


Bros.  Nursery 

Yalesville.  Conn. 


Lucky  Boy  Strawberries 

Bjffffer.  Sweeter,  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  any  other  everbcar- 
inflT  strawberries.  Fruits  on 
spring:  set  plants  from  June  to 
November  in  the  North  and 
the  year-round  in  the  South. 
Our  20th  Century  Catalog 
fully  describes  this  and 
more  than  fifty  of  the  best 
standard  varieties  straw- 
bemes.  also  other  small 
fruit  plants.  Send  postal 
today. 


12  PLANTS,  S3.00  PREPAID 


P.  S.— Wo  havo  more  than  five  millions  of  the  finest  plants  we 
evsr  saw  of  the  following:  varieties: 


BIG  JOE 

Sr 


CHESAPEAKE 
GLEN  MARY  J 
WM.  BELT 
FEND ALL 
8AMPLE 

KELLOGG  PRIZE 

HAVERLAND 

MISSIONARY 


DR.  BURRILL 
AROMA 
EARLY  OZARK 
DUNLAP 
CAMPBELLS  EY. 

REWASTICO 
KLONDYKE 

,prl<^8  direct  to  growers.  $5.00  per  1,000:  500  at 
1,000  fate.  Also  Progressive.  Superb,  and  Peerloss  ever-bearing 
at  SI. SO  por  100;  $10.00  nor  1,000.  Order  direct  from  this  ad- 
vertimment— or  s«nd  postal  for  blit  Oataloeuo— telllnit  all  about  our 
now  varieties.  Lucky  Bov  and  Lucky  Strike. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 


BIG  PROFITS 

Growing  Strawberries 

$300  to  $500 


Has  Any  “Bud  Sport”  Made  Good? 

As  the  old  subject  of  fruit  improvement 
is  ever  breaking  out  anew,  and  as  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  of  this  theory  rests  with  its 
advocates,  it  frequently  becomes  necessary 
for  the  fruit  grower  to  I’eview  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  order*  to  learn  just  how  far  the 
facts  support  the  theory.  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank  is  on  record  as  saying  that  under 
sufficiently  favorable  conditions  any  form 
of  plant  life  can  be  forced  until  it  will 
break  its  type  and  sport  into  new  strains. 
Observations  indicate  that  the  specially 
favorable  climatic  conditions  common  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  as  well  as  the  artificial 
climate  created  under  glass,  each  have  a 
tendency  to  develop  these  hud  variations 
in  plant  life.  As  the  effect  of  greenhouse 
conditions  concern  the  florist  rather  than 
the  fruit  grower,  it  need  not  be  considered 
in  this  discussion. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  Tiie  B.  N.-Y. 
and  other  publications  of  the  peculiar  be¬ 
havior  of  many  varieties  of  our  small 
I  fruit  when  transplanted  to  Western  con- 
!  ditions.  Some  of  these  sport  so  badly  in 
their  new  home  that  they  cannot  be  prop- 
j  agated  true  to  name.  From  recent  articles 
from  Prof.  Shamel,  it  seems  that  citrus 
fruits  also  refuse  to  hold  true  to  type. 
All  this  evidence  supports  the  long-range 
conclusion  that  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
sunset  side  of  the  United  States  have  bud 
mutation  problems  of  their  own.  But  as 
these  accounts  that  have  come  out  of  the 
West  refer  only  to  drone  trees  and  inferior 
strains  without  any  mention  of  improved 
strain,  it  appears  that  the  work  of  the 
bud  expert  of  the  sunny  slope  is,  not  to 
select  bud  variations,  but  to  discard  all 
variation  and  hunt  for  propagating  stock 
of  the  original  type  of  the  variety. 

Several  years  ago  a  well-known  straw¬ 
berry  plant  firm  that  has  sought  to  com¬ 
mercialize  the  bud  sport  idea,  announced 
that  its  policy  was  not  to  grow  new  seed¬ 
lings  hut  to  improve  old  varieties  through 
their  method  of  selecting  the  mother  plant. 

!  In  their  latest  catalogue  this  firm  lists 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  old  standards, 
devoting  nearly  all  their  space  tc  ‘‘more 
desirable  new  seedlings.”  Among  these 
j  seedlings  arc  some  that  aie  being  accepted 
j  by  the  berry  growers  of  the  country  as 
I  varieties  of  superior  merit.  But  if  the  40 
;  years  that  this  firm  has  given  to  the 
efforts  of  improving  the  ,  strawberry 
through  selection  has  resulted  iu  any  im¬ 
proved  strains,  the  fruit  growers  have 
surely  been  slow  to  reeoguize  them. 

The  Pan-American  strawberry  is  some¬ 
times  said  to  be  a  bud  sport,  though  there 
seems  to  be  no  positive  evidence  that  it 
APPLE,  PEACH.  PEAR,  etc.  is  not  a  chance  seedling.  Granting  that 

frealT*  'income?  Improve  1  ^  is  a  sPort>  it  is  probably  the  only  dis¬ 
tinct  variety  that  has  developed  in  recent 
years  through  bud  variation.  As  to  real 
merit,  the  Pan-American  is  a  weakling, 
and  its  value  rests  on  the  possibilities 
which  it  offered  of  developing  a  race  of 

Near 

a  decade  ago  the  King  grape  was  widely 
introduced  under  claim  that  it  was  an  im¬ 
proved  sport  of  the  old  Concord.  A  re¬ 
view  of  a  number  of  late  nursery  cata¬ 
logues  finds  this  variety  included  in  onlv 
GARDEN,  FRUTT,  FLOWER,  HOME  GROUND  AND  FARM  one  lint  TT  w  tliic  ‘ 

books— Descriptive  catalog  of  the  600  best  books  011 1  I1"c*  Jrt0-S  rius>  sport  tailed  %to  make 
covering  these  activities— just  out  Mailed  for  stump-  ,  (mod  ^  Is  there  -t  cinirio  uionii.i  ,.,1  voviob, 
A.  T.Pk  La  Mark  Co.  Inc.  136B  Wee*  87th  St.  New  York  I  ”  .  LLUle  slu”le  Standard  \  ariety 

found  in  eastern  vineyards  that  is  not  a 
plain  seedling? 


Per  A. 

made  by  beginners 
following 

“KEITH’S  WAYS 
J’TO  SUCCESSFUL  BERRY  CULTURE” 

Wo  can  save  you  J*5  to  $o  per  1,000 
on  plants.  Plant  growing  is  our 
specialty.  Buy  our  Guaranteed  strong, 
true-to-name  plants.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfactory.  Send  today  for  our  1919  Year 
Book  in  colors,  on  small  fruits.  Ifs  Free. 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY,  Box  400,  Sawyer,  Mich. 

Grapes  in  Every  Yard 

mean  preserve.-  Lilies,  grape  Juice  for  the 
table  in  winter.  Th:s  spring  is  the  time  to 
start  growin<  this  d<  icions  fruit. 

Hubbard  A  Grape  Catalog  for  1919 

will  tell  you  the  best  sorts  for  home  growing, 
how  to  care  for  the  vines  and  fruit.  Send 
today  for  a  copy. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  20,  Fredonix,  N.  Y. 


Jones*  Nut  Trees 

My  hardy  Pennsylvania-grown 
netted  tree*  are  the  best  for 
•■Siern  and  northern  planting. 
.Ti.ni.some  catalogue  sent  fret 
— writi  today. 

J.  F.  JONES,  Nut  Tree  Specialist 
BOX  E  LANCASTER,  PENNA 


property ; 
Free  cata 


Reduce  cost  of  living 


Plant  good  stock. 

&  SON,  Beverly,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ten  of  the  best  kinds  selected  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred—  Early,  Midsnason  and  Late.  A  Iso  CABBAGE.  CEL¬ 
ERY,  TOMATO,  PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  in  season. 

Send  for  our  1919  price  list.  Caleb  Hogg*  &  Son.  i  i,-„ . ,,  ,  ,  , 

ROMANCE  SEED  ano  plant  FARM.  Cheswold.  Pe'awart  e\ei -bearers  through  seed  breeding. 


Strawberry  Plants 

1,000,000  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

H.  Graf,  Berks  Co.,  I*a.,  says:  “1  never  received  such  nice 
plants.”  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  about  the  Straw- 
berry.  A  Money  Crop.  O.  8.  J’erdue,  Box  20,  Showed,  lid 


MILLION  STRAWBERRY 

Rnupberry  Plant* 

Fruit  Trees,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus  roots,  vegetable  plants  ; 
:md  seed  potatoes.  Catalog  free.  Michael  N.  Borgo,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Cframhorru  PLANTS.  Money  Making  Varieties.  Catalog 
0W  dWUoHJ  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Georobtown,  Pel. 

Cabbage,  Celery,  Onion  Seed 


ASIIMF, .. 

Grower.  »  '  * 


.  Plant  and  Veg- 

irUl'SO.S.N.Y. 


”1 

m 

§ 

m 

1 

C.  N.  RG3INS0N  &  BKO.. 


HOTBEDSAsH 

CYPRESS,  well  made  with 
cross  bar,  blind  tenons,  white 
leaded  In  joints,  glass,  $i..’>0 
per  box.  Write  for  circular. 

Dopt.  14,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOBACCO  OUST  ES&tSSa, 


and  nltro- 

,  „  gen — for  garden  and  onion 

land  fertilizing.  Also  useful  to  sprinkle  in  hens’ 
nests.  $5  per  cwt.  lbs.  D.  TKASS,  Madison,  Ohio 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

Jv  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
in  form  a  tion  fro  in 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.25. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30 Ih  St.,  N.  Y. 


AN  ith  the  apple,  bud  mutations  are  un- 
commou,  hut  not  entirely  unknown.  There 
are  n  few  instances  where  these  variations 
have  resulted  in  higher  color  without  any 
apparent  change  in  flavor  of  fruit  or  char¬ 
acter  of  tree.  Some  of  these  have  been 
named  and  propagated  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  bud  sport  ever  having  super¬ 
seded  the  parent  variety. 

With  the  remote  possibility  that  good 
may  yet  come  out  of  this  theory,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  defense  that  has  occasion 
ally  been  made  for  it  by  men  in  high 
places,  the  conscientious  nurseryman  may 
be  able  to  justify  himself  for  offering  what 
he  believes  to  be  improved  or  pedigree 
sti  a  ins.  At  the  same  time  these  terms 
give  the  unscrupulous  and  indifferent 
plant  dealer  a  fertile  field  for  profiteering 
at  the  expense  of  the  planter.  Aud  the 
evidence  at  hand  would  indicate  that  the 
planter  who  does  not  care  to  take  a 
chance  should  go  slow  about  iuvestiug  his 
money  in  improved  strains  at  au  improved 
Pr*ce*  FRANK  MOFFITT. 

Indiana. 


Make  farm  house  a  cozy  camp 

for  home  coming 

mtm 


He  had  IDEAL,  Comfort  in  the  Camp 


Give  him  IDEAL  Comfort  in  the  Home 


Provide  the  good  old  home  with  this  modem 
comfort  which  will  do  so  much  to  keep  the  boy 
on  the  farm  when  he  comes  back.  IDEAL 
Heating  means  more  to  the  real  success  of  your  farm  than 
you  think— what  is  a  big  yield— big  prices  for  grain,  stock, 
and  produce  if  you  do  not  have  a  comfortable,  free-from-labor 
home  to  enjoy  life  in? 


No  other  farm  improvement  will 
give  as  much  happiness,  health,  and 
contentment  as  IDEAL  Heating. 


Boilers 


IDEAL  Boilers 
will  supply  ample 
heat  on  one  charg¬ 
ing  of  coal  for  8  to 
24  hours,  depend¬ 
ing  on  severity  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  of  fuel  is 
made  to  yield  Ut¬ 
most  results. 


New  price  reduction  toencourage  buying 

We  have  made  a  substantial  price  reduction  on  our  staple  line 
of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  to  encourage 
farmers  to  equip  their  houses  with  these  modem  fuel-saving 
IDEAL  Heating  Outfits.  Take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity 
as  it  means  a  big  saving  to  you, 
and  your  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  an  estimate  based  on 
these  new  prices.  You  need  no 
longer  put  off  having  an  IDEAL 
Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radi¬ 
ators  in  your  home.  It  is  the  best 
investment  you  can  put  into 
your  property.  N ever  wears  out. 

Bums  any  local  fuel  with  greatest 
economy.  Not  necessary  to  have 
a  cellar  as  the  boiler  can  be  placed 
in  a  side  room  or  “lean to.” 

Have  hot  water  on  tap  for  all  uses 

Our  small  IDEAL  Hot  Water  Hearing  boilers  for 
domestic  supply  are  a  source  of  great--  t  comfort  and 
delight  to  the  whole  family.  Gives  «.  e  home  every 
modern  city  comfort  without  dirt,  lab- or  f  .ss. 


Free  Heating  Book  I 

Write  today  for  copy  of  catalog  “Weal 
Heating”  which  is  fully  illustrated  and 
gives  complete  information  on  thi.'. 
cheapest  heat  for  a  lifetime  of  comfort. 


Sold  by  all  deal¬ 
ers.  No  exclusive 
agents 


•  AMERICAN^DIATO^rOMPANY 


Our  IDEAL  Hot 
Water  Supply  Boil¬ 
ers  will  supply 
plenty  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter  for  home  and 
stock  at  small  cost 
of  few  dollars  for 
fuel  for  season. 
Temperature  kept 
just  right  by  Syl¬ 
phon  Regulator. 
Write  for  booklet. 

Wriie  v-, 

Deps^ment  F-I0 
LaCago 


LONEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


An  Advertisement  to  Live  Fruit  Men 

Maloney  Treas  are  guaranteed  true  to  name 
and  free  from  disease  by  the  largest  growers 
in  New  York  State,  There  is  going  to  be  a 
shortage  of  fruit  trees  this  year,  because  all 
fruit  tree  seedlings  come  from  France,  and 
owing  to  the  war  the  number  sent  to  the 
United  Scates  for  two  or  three  years  was  way 
rrmr.  j  below  the  usual  shipment.  Be  sure  and  get 
ojrier  in  early  so  as  not  to  be  disappointed. 

our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  growers  and  we  ha-  j 
yeor  issued  a  novel  wholesale  Descriptive  Catalog,  that  tells  '  je 
trnngs  you  ought  to  know  abont  our  business.  Write  for  your  -  opv 
sFree-  ho  order  is  to  big  or  none  too  small  for  „-s  to 
Handle  personally. 

Garden  1  3  Two-Year  6  7  tt.  Fruit  Tree*  lor  S1.2T 

^ol. action  J  1  Tork  Stcte  Prone,  1  Montmorency  Cherry.  1  Bartlett .  eor 
W*  prepay  transportation  charges  on  all  orders  for  over  $4.0- 

MALONEY  BROS  *  WELLS.  CO.,  49  East  Street,  Danville.  N.  Y. 

LatiMt'xlle* s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Airn  n«. 


1 


Buy  Trees  Direct 

Save  Agents*  Profits  on  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  small  fruits,  hedgings,  roses,etc.  We  give  you 
Uig  Discount  from  Agents’  Prices.  We  pay  all  freight 
°  ,rc.e'* to  your  station.  Not  a  single  dissatis- 
tiedcustomerristyoar  FREE  catalog  and  information. 

“OPtBl  Js  8G.N,  Box  84,  Seneca,  A.  Y. 


^GRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 

Stock,  Genuine,  cheap.  2 sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Pea- 
cripuve  catalog  free.  LEWI8ROESCH,Boxi.Fre<ionia,N.g. 


Trees  for  Every  Rural  New-Yorker  Home 


^hade  trees  and  eve 

winter's  chilling  gale.  _ _ 

-  absolutely  hardy  and  grow  fastT 


rereens  will  shelter 
Pla 


-A., 


„„  v  — your  home  from  summer’s  blazing  heat  ana 
ant  our  Norway  Maples  for  shade  on  the  lawn  or  along  the  roadsidt,.  They 
ay  and  grow  fast.  Sizes  from  7  ft.  to  16  ft.  high — and  even  larger. 

and  sheltei ,  plant  our  Evergreens.  We  can  mrnish 
m  nen.’l  Th’nidi.iL? A  other  Evergreens  in  great  variety.  For  hedges  wo  rec- 
'  1  "  ■ ' bd  Thu n> Barberry;  its  brilliant  red  berries  remain  throughout  the 
I ''  utr‘  ®  l  ilonering  shrubs  will  beautify  youi  home  with  richest  colors. 

Tr®S?  ar°  budded  from  mature  wood  in  our  own 
•eating  orchards.  They  are  healthy,  vigorous  and  liardy. 

Send  today  for  our  FREE  1919  Nursery  Book 

Harrisons*  Nurseries 

“The  Wo~td’s  Greatest  Nurseries" 

Box  14 
Berlin.  Md. 
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are  the  kind  to  plant  to  produce 
bumper  crops,  Early  Ohios,  Cob¬ 
blers,  Rose,  Manistees,  Bovees, 
Queens,  Giants,  Moneymakers,  Green 
Mountains,  Gold  Coins,  Uncle  Sams,  Rural 
New  Yorkers,  Carmans,  Sir  Walter  Raleighs 
and  Dibble’s  Russets,  the  last  the  best  potato  of 
the  century,  in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to 
car  loads. 

Dibble’s  Russets  round  to  oblong  in  shape,  russet 
skin,  more  blight,  disease  and  drought  resistant  than 
any  other  kind,  enormously  productive. 

In  Pennsylvania  last  year  where  crop  failures  were 
common,  Dibble’s  Russets  produced  yields  of  300-400 
bnsbels  per  acre.  In  Connecticut  where  crops  were 
ruined  by  wilt  and  drought.  Russets  stayed  green  and 
outyielded  other  sorts  two  to  one.  Officially  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  potato  to  grow  in  Connecticut.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  our  customers  state — “The  best  potato  we  ever 
grew.”  Why  not  grow  Russets  on  your  Farm  ? 

Catalog,  Testimonials  and  Special  Price  List  1-  REE 

Address-MwarA  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  B 

From  Our  Farms  to  Yours 


CLOVER 


AT  WHOLESALt 


We  save  you  money. 
Buy  now  before  ad  vance. 
Crop  Bhort.  We  expect 
higher  prices.  Don’t 
pies  and 
, _ Ilover, 

_ _ _ ae; soldsubject  to 

your  approval  and  government  test.  Write  today  for 
samples,  special  prices  and  big  Profit-Sharing  SeedGuide. 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  12®  Chicago,  Illinois 


WHITE  CAP  DENT  SEED  CORN  for  gale. 

and  vigorous.  None  better.  S3  per  bu. 
«amplc  for  lOo.  It.  <\ 


..  Strong 
_  a  per  bu.  Generous 

M  iicKLF.V ,  Broguevllle,  I’u. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Shrubs,  Koses.Pl  ant  s.Orna  - 
mental  ami  Shade  Trees. 
Everything  for  theOrchard. 
Fruit-garden  and  Lawn. 

But  Direct  from  the  Grower 

Wholesale  prices  Catalog  Free 

GROVER  NURSERY  CO. 

67  Tru»t  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


On/,,1  pni,n  Ninety-eight  p«r cent.  Yellow 
seed  oorn  Fint.  Tested  98*.  $4  Bush. 
P,  BOONE  FIELD,  Port  Richmond,  S.  1. 

Canada  Field  Peas 

Pnre  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes.  N.  A.  BAKKR,  tetrport,  S.  T. 

,  Get  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm- 
Rmnor  I  Ulino  er agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

DIIIUCI  I  nlllC  tbEO.  BURT  6  SONS.  Melrose,  Ohio 


,  Sow  unhulled  white  NOW.  Best,  S7  perbu. 


SweetClover  Kxp.  paid.  A  BL00MINGDM.F,  Sctienecndr,  N.T 


_  _ _  Illustrated  Catalog 

Frets’ Buv  Direct  From  ARTHl’R  Al.llKIlMiE.  Fisher,,  S.Y. 


I^orthern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes. 


REES  at  Half  Asenfs  Prices 


Fruit  Trees— Vines— Berries— Shrubs— 
Ornamentals— Roses 

Bearing  Age  Trees  a  Specialty 
FREE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG  contains  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  instructions. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES 
66  Osslan  Street,  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  by  Certified  Growe 


HORSEY-a  New  Early  STRAWBERRY 

enormous  bearer.  As  a  market  berry  it  is  unex¬ 
celled  as  a  shipper  and  seller.  30  other  varieties. 
Dependable  SKKD  Corn.  Best  varieties  98  percent 
germination.  Ring  Barred  Rock  eggs.  Catalog 
free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Station,  Maryland 


OATS 


Sensation— 80,  92  and  97  bus  |>er  acre. 
Also  Early  Seed  Corn. 


THE0.  BURT  &  SONS, 


Samples  free. 

Melroie,  Ohio 


Wanted-Progrmive  berry  Plants.  J.  H.,  care 


g  Stra 
1  It.  N. 


T. 


errn  nADM  500  Bushels  Extra  Selected 
iDLlU  LUItil  Tested  Yellow  Flint  Seed  Corn 


ice  quality.  AVe  have  six  or  eight  cars  to  offer. 

The  Wing  Seed  Company,  Mechanicsburo.  Ohio 

ARM  SKBS— Beit  Only.  Exp.  paid  on  1  Bu.  OI  more.  Sweet  Clo 
rer,  uuhulled,  »7  bu.  Scarified,  *18— Red,  »26— Mammoth 
127 — Alsyke,  $21— Yellow  Flint  corn,  15 — Timothy,  $6.60. 

Millet  and  all  farm  seeds.  ».  BL00MINGDALE.  Stbeneeudjr.il.  r. 


Dibble’s  Russet’s  Potatoes 

and  passed.  Golden  Eyed  Wax  Beans.  Farmer’s 

prices.  Charles  Cottrell.  Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y. 

FOR  RALE— SWEET  CLOVElt  SEED.  Unhnlled. White 
or  Yellow.  20c.  a  pound.  CECIL  HIKING,  Hay luriburp,  Ha. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden— Bp  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Elu . 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bp  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts 
B«  M.  O.  Weight  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  *  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.Y. 


84  per  bushel. 

FRED  DECKER, 


Bags  free.  Order  early. 

.  Glenco  Mills,  N.  Y . 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Prices  and  circular  of  information  sent  on  request. 

E.  BARTON,  Boi  21.  FALMOUTH.  Pendletsn  Co.,  Ky. 

TIMOTHYKSS 

Extraordinary  big  values.  New  tested  recleaned  seed. 
Quality  guaranteed.  Sold  subject  to  your  approval.  Low¬ 
est  prices  on  Sweet  Clover,  Alsike,  Blue  Grass,  Clover, 
Alfalfa  and  mixed  grass  and  all  field  seeds.  Samples, 
prices  and  big  valuable  profit-sharing  Seed  Guide  Free. 
AMERICAN  MUTUAL  SEED  CO..  Dept.326. CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Seed  Com  f  Hi *h 


Germination 


Price  bu. 

Golden  Surprise  (Pedigreed 
Stock  grown  on  ear-to-row 

method) . 84.00 

lOO-Day  Bristol .  3.25 

Improved  Learning .  3.25 

All  shelled  and  F.  O.  B.  aloorestown,  hags 


10  bu. 


837.50 

30.00 

30.00 

included. 


STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


your  own  garden.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, Currants  and 
•ries  par  excellence.  Lovett’s  Red,  White  and  Blue  Grapes  are  the  best 


rown  in 

loose  berries  par 

hardy  Grapes  in  existence.  Our  Catalog  No.  1  tells  all  about  them.  In  it  are  also 
described  and  offered  a  full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees  Shrubs  Vines, 
Roses,  Nut  Trees,  Hedge  Plants  and  Garden  Roots.  Send  for  it  today— it  is  FREE. 

J.  T,  LOVETT,  Inc,,  Box  1 62,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
You  Know  What  You  Are  Getting  When  You  Buy 


610  LAND  L, me 


A  High  Calcium  Lime  in  Powder  Form.  It  is  sold  under 
a  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  Shipped  either  in  50-lb. 
paper  or  100-lb.  cloth  bags.  Most  dealers  carry  it  in  * 
stock;  if  your  dealer  does  not,  please  write  us. 

ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

Boston,  45  Milk  St.  Rockland,  Me.  New  York,  101  Park  Ave. 


.Propagating  Grapevines.  Currants  and 
Gooseberries 

Will  you  toll  me  how  to  propagate  the 
following  from  stock  now  on  hand,  grapes, 
currants  and  gooseberries? 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  R>  L.  P. 

Grapes  are  mostly  propagated  from 
hard-wood  cuttings.  These  are  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  from  wood  of  the  previous 
year’s  growth.  The  cuttings  usually  are 
made  with  two  buds  or  eyes,  hut.  when  the 
[joints  are  short  three  buds  or  eyes  are  of 
advantage  as  the  cuttings  will  make  a  set 
of  roots  at  the  two  buds  under  grouud, 
and  make  stronger  one-  and  two-year-old 
plants  than  cuttings  with  but  one  set  of 
roots,  as  is  the  usual  case  when  but  one 
eye  is  covered.  The  cuttings  should  he 
made  from  good,  firm,  well-matured  wood 
only,  and  the  stick  severed  close  up  to  the 
lower  bud,  while  there  should  he  left 
about  three  inches  of  the  stick  above  the 
top  bud  to  serve  as  a  hand  hold  when 
planting.  The  cuttings  are  usually  tied 
in  bundles  of  50  oi*  100,  and  buried  in  a 
well-drained  place  in  the  open  ground,  or 
placed  in  damp  sand  in  boxes  or  on  the 
floor  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  planted  out  in 
Spring  along  about  the  first  of  May. 

The  propagation  of  currants  and 
gooseberries  is  very  similar  to  the  grape. 
The  cuttings  are  made  from  wood  of  the 
previous  year’s  growth,  and  are  cut  in 
lengths  of  six  to  nine  inches.  They  may 
lie  made  during  the  Winter  and  handled 
in  the  same  manner  ns  the  grape,  or  may 
be  made  in  early  Spring  and  planted  im¬ 
mediately,  but  the  best  results,  however, 
are  usually  obtained  when  the  cuttings 
are  made  in  the  Fall  or  Autumn.  Some 
nurserymen  prefer  making  them  in  late 
August  or  early  September;  the  leaves 
are  stripped  off  and  the  cuttings  buried  in 
the  open  ground  or  in  damp  sand  in  boxes 
with  the  butt  ends  up.  The  boxes  are 
then  placed  in  a  cool  cellar  where  they 
remain  until  Spring,  when  the  cuttings 
are  planted  in  the  open  ground.  The 
cuttings  are  usually  planted  in  shallow 
beds  of  rich,  mellow  soil,  about  five  feet 
wide  in  rows  S  to  10  inches  apart,  and 
about  three  inches  apart  in  the  row,  the 
cuttings  being  inserted  into  the  ground 
about  half  their  length.  If  the  soil  m 
which  they  are  planted  is  inclined  to 
bake  hard  after  heavy  fains,  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  cover  the  bed  with  a  half 
inch  or  so  of  sharp  sand,  partially  decayed 
lmrd-wood  sawdust,  or  better  still,  old 
fine  manure.  Clean  cultivation  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  success. 

The  planting  of  the  grape  cutting  dif¬ 
fers  somewhat  from  the  currant  or  goose¬ 
berry.  They  should  be  inserted  in  the 
soil  at  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  and 
deep  enough  to  bring  the  top  bud  slightly 
below  the  surface.  These  may  he  planted 
in  slightly  raised  beds,  as  is  done  with  the 
(currant,  etc.,  or  in  the  leveled  ground.  If 
planted  in  beds  the  rows  should  be  about 
inches  apart.  If  in  the  leveled  ground 
rlie  rows  should  he  at  least  two  feet 
apart,  and  the  cuttings  four  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  A  mulch  of  some  sort  of  fine 
material  to  keep  the  ground  from  baking 
is  always  of  advantage,  but  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied.  Therefore  frequent 
stirring  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  must  be 
resorted  to  to  prevent  baking.  As  with 
'lie  currant  and  gooseberry  cuttings,  clean 
cultivation  is  essential  if  good  results  are 
to  be  obtained.  k. 

The  Farmer’s  Wool:  the  Manufacturer’s 
Yarn 

On  page  120  L.  P.  Haight  combs  out 
my  wool  story.  In  the  language  of  the 
farmer,  I  sold  wool  and  bought  yarn  rep¬ 
resenting.  respectively  07c  and  $5.  The 
only  other  real  statement  I  made  that 
could  possibly  brush  our  friend’s  fur  the 
I  wrong  way  was  that  “$13  minus  07c 
jequals  big  business,”  and  Mr.  Ilaight  him¬ 
self  is  not  willing  to  get  very  far  away 
from  it  in  practice,  if  lie  can  help  it,  and 
in  his  revelations  on  page  126  proves  the 
statement  correct  as  far  as  lie  goes.  Then, 
as  a  peace  offering,  he  expresses  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  deal  with  farmers  in  bunches  to 
eliminate  the  retailers’  profit.  What  does 
he  propose?  To  eliminate  two  handlings, 
but  only  one  profit — the  retailer’s.  The 
retailer  is  so  far  outside  his  zone  that  he 
cares  little  whether  lie  floats  or  sinks,  and 
he  gives  no  other  evidence  to  that  effect 
when  he  intimates  that  the  farmer,  too, 
should  cut.  out  his  local  retailer  and  send 
|  his  money  direct  to  the  city  ami  be  a 
slacker  to  the  welfare  of  his  own  com- 
jinunity.  What  a  wonderful  view  our  city 
[friends  get  from  the  “farmer’s  stand¬ 
point!”  Just  turn  back  to  page  126  and 
read  that  again. 

How  about  that  10-lb.  fleece?  I T is  bus¬ 


iness  is  too  big  to  handle  it,  and  by  the 
Admission  endorses  the  suggestion  of  a 
need  for  smaller  machines  to  benefit  tin* 
farmer.  Yes,  I  should  certainly  think  I 
had  not  gotten  what  was  due  me  if  he  re¬ 
turned  2 y2  lbs.  of  yarn  out  of  my  10-lb. 
fleece,  but  I  should  do  more  than  think. 

I  should  go  back  for  a  few  pounds  more. 
No  man  could  convince  me  by  argument, 
or  figures  that  any  10-lb.  fleece  I  should 
send  to  the  mill  would  contain  only  2^4 
lbs.  of  yarn.  If  the  balance  got  stuck  in 
the  machinery,  as  is  intimated,  it  was  still 
there  for  someone ;  it  never  vanished  into 
thin  air.  If  I  didn’t  get  it,  who  did? 
Oh.  the  pathos  of  that  innocent  looking 
little  phrase,  stuck  in  the  machine!  How 
many  10  lbs.  (multiplied  by  10  or  20)  of 
honest  young  manhood  has  gone  to  the 
mills  of  business,  politics,  adventure  and, 
sad  to  say,  mostly  to  the  city,  and  only 
2*4  lbs.  returned.  The  rest  “stuck  in  the 
machine.”  How  many  dollars  (multi¬ 
plied)  and  representing  the  almost  pain¬ 
ful  savings  of  widows,  orphans  and  work- 
ing  people^  have  been  sent  to  the  gor¬ 
geously  painted  mill  of  “safe  investment?’ 
to  provide  support  and  comfort  for  old 
age  or  infirmity,  and  only  2%c  or  less 
come  back,  the  rest  “stuck  in  the  ma¬ 
chine.” 

I  must  confess  to  a  measure  of  surprise 
at  our  friend’s  frankness  in  revealing 
business  secrets  in  his  effort  to  fill  up  the 
gap  between  first  and  last  cost,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  he  ought  to  know.  What  an  array 
of  statements  and  a  fine  fleece  of  infor¬ 
mation.  I  am  not  going  to  dispute  a 
single  declaration,  for  Mr.  Haight  knows 
whereof  he  speaks,  but  just  ask  your 
readers  to  re-read  and  Fletcherize  his  de¬ 
fence.  And.  just  here  let  me  hazard  a 
statement  with  but  few  figures.  Let  the 
farmer  charge  up  every  item  of  time  ami 
expense  required  to  grow  his  pound  of 
wool,  not  forgetting  to  charge  double  time 
for  the  nights  he  spent  in  looking  after 
the  welfare  of  the  young  lambs  that  come 
early  during  a  cold  spell,  then  add  25o 
grower’s  profit,  since  his  wool  shrinks  “at 
least  50  per  cent.”  Then  22c  for  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  fund,  and  the  wearing  of  wool¬ 
en  garments  will  quickly  go  out  of  fash¬ 
ion  for  most  of  us.  Legitimate  charges, 
why  not?  Does  Mr.  Haight  make  any 
charge  in  the  manufacturer’s  expense  that 
cannot  be  met  by  one  from  the  grower?  I 
think  not,  and  an  equally  legitimate  one. 
And  why  so  much  concern  for  the  farm¬ 
er’s  overworked  wife?  One  thing  is  sure, 
not  many  of  them  are  overworked  now 
from  trying  to  supply  the  family  with 
homemade  yarn,  and  if  it  be  true  that 
“variety  is  the  spice  of  life,”  why  not  add 
a  little  seasoning  to  the  humdrum  in  the 
form  of  spinning?  Every  farmer’s  wife, 
health  permitting,  who  is  worthy  that 
humble  title,  is  going  to  keep  busy  any¬ 
way,  for  she  knows  that  if  we  want  tin* 
comfort  of  wearing  woolen  garments  that 
.$3.42  per  lb.  has  got  to  be  dug  up  from 
somewhere,  so  what  difference  to  her 
whether  she  spin  yarn  and  save  it  or  pick 
beans  and  earn  it? 

Tt  may  he  true  that  some  fleeces  shrink 
50  per  cent  or  more,  and  if  the  market 
prices  announced  for  the  commodity  be 
based  on  the  lower  grades,  the  better 
grades  are  not  treated  fairly.  If  based  on 
the  average,  two  classes  are  wronged. 
Good  care  is  at  a  discount  and  shiftless¬ 
ness  at  a  premium.  The  only  fair  way, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  pay  for  every  fleece 
on  its  merit  after  grading,  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  get  that  by  selling  as  individuals 
with  small  crops. 

Rut  I  fear  some  of  your  readers  will  be 
saying  “narrow,”  “selfish,”  “a  grouch  on 
business.”  I  haven’t  a  worry  about  being 
too  broad-minded,  but  as  for  knocking 
business  simply  because  it  is  big,  I  plead 
not  guilty.  If  manufacturing  be  one  of 
the  big  foundation  stones  of  our  nation 
and  government,  as  I  think  it  is,  it  ought 
to  stand  squarely  and  firmly  under  the 
source  of  production  that  gave  it  its  be¬ 
ing.  The  farmer  is  not  jealous  of  the 
manufacturer;  he  only  wants  a  square 
deal,  to  which  he  lias  a  right.  There  may 
be  an  occasional  one  who  casts  longing 
eyes  toward  the  jugglers  of  big  money, 
but  I  am  thinking  of  the  average  whose 
needs  are  comparatively  simple.  His  home 
and  fireside,  with  hooks,  papers  and  music 
mean  much  more  to  him  than  the  banquet 
hall,  the  club  or  the  theater. 

As  to  Mr.  Haight’s  solution,  he  may  he 
going  toward  it,  and  we  appreciate'  his 
desire  and  effort  to  help  us.  but  neither  lie 
nor  I  will  probably  ever  see  the  problem 
solved  on  just  that  basis.  The  country 
needs  the  city,  and  no  whit  less  does  the 
city  need  the  country,  and  from  many 
things  we  see  some  of  its  folks  even  seem 
to  want  the  country  too.  We  need  the 
manufacturers,  but  is  it  fair  for  him  to 
dictate  Prices  for  commodities  both  com¬ 
ing  and  going?  One  of  the.  stock  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  big  business  and  its 
right  to  accumulate  wealth  is  that,  it  re¬ 
quires  brains  to  organize  and  operate  it. 
Granted.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man 
who  had  too  big  a  brain  to  be  a  auccmsful 
farmer?  And  besides  brains,  the  farm  re¬ 
quires  patience,  energy,  perseverance  and 
drudgery  if  you  wish  to  call  it  that.  Win 
compensate  one  talent  so  far  above  an¬ 
other?  The  solution  as  I  seem  to  see  it 
lies  not  in  a  financial  adjustment  alone, 
but  in  a  real  spirit  of  brotherhood  to 
which  we  have  not  yet  attained,  and  out 
of  which  adjustments  will  come  naturally, 
without  request  or  demand.  In  an  old 
Book  we  have,  and  I  hope  you  have,  may 
be  found  a  lot  of  instruction  valuable  in 
bringing  this  about,  and  one  old  veteran 
speaks  volumes  in  just  a  few  words.  Read 
them ;  it  will  do  you  good  :  Phil.,  2,  1-5. 

Westchester  Co..  N.  Y.  e.  .t.  liekert. 
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Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 


The  Home  Budget. — February  on  the 
farm  is-  short  but  not  exactly  sweet  in 
the  minds  of  those  housekeepers  who  both 
dread  and  welcome  it  as  the  month  in 
which  old  Winter  takes  his  last  fling  and 
does  his  best  to  make  country-bound 
women  thank  their  lucky  stars  that  he 
can  tarry  be  t  28  days.  We  are  keeping  a 
financial  budget  this  year,  a  business-like 
rway  of  conducting  our  affairs  I  am 
ashamed  to  admit  has  never  been  adopted 
at  our  farm  for  any  length  of  time.  To 
be  sure,  at  the  beginning  of  every  new 
year  I  would  solemnly  intend  setting 
down  every  expenditure  in  which  I  had  a 
hand.  Of  course,  the  feed  bills  are  filed 
and  itemized  and  a  good  share  of  both 
outgo  and  income  put  down  in  black  and 
white,  but  we  never  were  quite  thorough 
enough,  and  many  dollars  each  month 
were  omitted  fron:  our  former  records. 
This  year  we  are  going  to  know — not 
guess — just  where  we  stand  at  the  end 
of  each  month,  and,  better,  just  the 
amount  available  for  spending  that  month 
and  then  keeping  inside  it.  As  our  milk 
dividends  come  in  every  15th,  we  are  call¬ 
ing  the  time  between  each  mid-month  the 
calendar  month,  as  most  dairymen  have 
learned  long  since  to  do.  Farm  women 
are  born  business  women,  and  they  revel 
in  taking  care  of  the  pennies  so  that  the 
dollars  will  take  care  of  themselves.  And 
to  the  budget  keeper  there  is  a  feeling  of 
“well  done”  when  the  monthly  totals  bal¬ 
ance  on  her  side  to  the  extent  of  a  new 
Summer  silk  or  a  new  carpet  for  the  sit¬ 
ting-room.  For  you  can  conscientiously 
enjoy  dollars  which  are  not  needed  in  ad¬ 
vance  out  at  the  barn  or  for  seed  or  ma¬ 
chinery.  A  budget  should  include  all 
monthly  necessities  as  they  come  in  sea¬ 
son,  and  what  little  is  left  over  can  be 
saved  or  spent  at  will.  We  feel  that  it 
will  be  worth  the  small  time  required  to 
know  exactly  and  to  a  penny  the  spend¬ 
ings  and  earnings  of  our  farm  for  1910. 

School  Privileges. — The  children  are 


chafing  to  get  outdoors,  and  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  keep  three  lively  youngsters-  out 
of  mischief  at  our  house  this  time  of  year. 
Ann,  who  is  six.  goes  half  a  mile  to  the 
village  school,  and  as  we  live  on  a  State 
road  she  has  made  the  trip  morning,  noon 
and  night  so  far  without  a  break.  This, 
of  course,  was  owing  to  our  unusual  Win¬ 
ter,  as  I  had  had  visions  of  teaching  her 
at  home  when  January  arrived.  Ann 
learns  easily  and  is  a  nice  little  reader. 
She  has  an  unusually  good  teacher,  a 
young  married  woman,  who  is  doing  in¬ 
valuable  work  with  her  small  pupils  in 
building  for  the  future.  Mrs.  Thompson 
insists  on  clean  finger-nails,  clean  teeth 
and  better  personal  habits  of  all  kinds 
She  is  a  lady — pardon  that  much-abused 
term — and  is  teaching  her  little  charges 
likewise  to  be  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  so 
far  as  she  can.  We  consider  that  this  dis¬ 
trict  is  very  fortunate  in  its  teacher  for 
the  youngest  pupils,  as  many  of  her  ideas 
must  stick  in  their  minds  through  life.  I 
often  wonder  if  it  is  true,  as  some  great 
man  has  said,  that  the  first  seven  years  of 
a  child's  life  are  the  foundation  for  all 
his  later  years?  I  hope  that  it  is  true, 
and  I  mean  never  to  let  myself  forget 
such  a  mighty  responsibility.  Busy  farm 
mothers  cannot  go  in  for  some  of  the  time¬ 
taking  methods  advocated  by  kindergart- 
ners  and  the  like,  but  insistence  upon 
nice  table  manners,  grammatical  speech 
and  dainty  personal  habits  are  refine¬ 
ments  to  which  every  child  is  entitled, 
and  for  which  they  will  later  thank  us 
above  everything  else. 

Tiie  Boy  Problem. — My  two  boys  are 
four  years  and  two,  respectively,  and  are 
“handfuls,”  as  the  saying  goes.  They 
quarrel  and  fight  constantly  in  spite  of 
anything  I  can  say  or  do.  I  think  school 
some  day  will  do  wonders  for  both  in 
controlling  their  tempers,  but  I  dread 
that  time  for  the  little  sons.  A  mother 
once  told  me  that  her  small  boy  was 
never  the  same  after  he  had  attended 


school- for  six  months.  He  was  never  all 
hers  any  more.  lie  made  up  naughty  faces 
at  friend  and  foe,  he  learned  to  hide 
things  from  her,  and  strange  language  is¬ 
sued  from  his  lips  in  place  of  the  innocent 
conversations  carried  on  before.  We 
mothers  all  have  to  see  our  boys  go  out 
babies  and  come  home  sad  little  imita¬ 
tions  of  worldly  men.  Our  boys  never 
Dick  out  the  good  men  to  imitate,  either; 
it  is  always  the  ones  we  yearn  to  protect 
them  from  whom  they  copy.  Yet  all 
boys  must  go  through  this  phase,  and 
though  we  tremble  for  the  outcome,  they 
invariably  do  come  out  a  credit  and  joy 
to  the  mothers  who  feared  for  them. 

Preparing  for  Spring. — One  always 
feels  like  celebrating  the  near  arrival  of 
Spring  in  an  orgy  of  new  things  for  the 
house — new  chairs,  new  dishes,  new  cur¬ 
tains,  and  new  linen.  But  present  prices 
for  the  most  common  articles  of  everyday 
necessity  give  me  pause  this  year,  as  it 
didn’t  do  -even  last  Spring.  But  there  is 
much  satisfaction  in  having  a  cake  and 
eating  it,  too,  and  clever  country  women 
for  ages  past  have  evolved  new  house  fur¬ 
nishings  as  far  as  possible  from  the  old. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  virtues  of 
paint,  and  a  season  never  passes  in  which 
I  don't  change  the  appearance  of  sundry 
furniture  by  freshening  it  over  with  the 
magic  brush.  It  is  rather  impossible,  per¬ 
haps,  to  wave  a  wand  and  see  new  dishes 
materialize,  but  feed-bags,  the  finer  ones, 
ripped,  bleached  and  dyed,  make  pretty 
dresses  for  the  house,  curtains,  bureau 
scarfs,  cushion  covers  and  many  other 
articles  “too  numerous  to  mention.”  A 
neighbor  of  mine  made  herself  an  unusu¬ 
ally  good-looking  dress  out  of  these  bags, 
dyeing  them  a  soft  tan  and  making  up  with 
a  new  pattern.  Then  she  worked  a  small, 
conventional  design  in  dark  brown  and 
green  embroidery  cotton  around  wrists, 
neck,  and  on  the  pockets,  and  the  result 
was  pleasing  in  the  extreme.  These  bags 
make  strong  and  pretty  dresses  for  little 
girls,  and  with  a  touch  of  smocking  or 
embroidery,  they  are  very  like  the  beach 
clothes  sold  by  city  stores  to  mothers  of 
rich  children. 
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The  Farm  Vacation. — Speaking  of 
beach  apparel  reminds  me  that  we  farm 
women  are  now  probably  enjoying  ds 
much  of  a  vacation  as  we  will  know  at 
any  time  this  year.  Each  month  brings 
its  regular  work,  of  course,  but  February 
and  March  might  as  well  be  called  our 
vacatiou  months.  April  begins  to  look  up 
considerably  in  work,  and  as  for  May  and 
June,  the  more  outdoor  chores  the  bet- 
tei,  according  to  the  average  garden-lov¬ 
ing  woman.  But  July  brings  big  busi¬ 
ness  to  those  of  us  who  help  on  the  farm, 
and  our  minds  sometimes  go  back  linger¬ 
ingly  to  those  “restful”  days  in  March 
when  we  merely  cooked  three  meals,  tend¬ 
ed  to  the  housework,  cared  for  the  children 
and  sewed,  mended  and  did  odd  jobs  from 
morning  to  night!  Ah.  that  was  a  real 
vacation  !  But  Spring  has  a  magic  way 
with  him,  and  just  now  I  am  on  tiptoe 
for  those  July  days  to  come.  We  have 
had  a  long  “rest”  and  the  contact  with 
Mother  Earth  holds  no  terrors  for  most  of 
us.  V  e  will  see  few  oceans  and  beaches, 
behold  few  mountain  and  lake  resorts, 
perhaps,  but  I  presume  that  most  of  us 
will  live  longer  and  just  as  happily  as  the 
pampered  females  who  make  up  our  so- 
called  society.  So  I  am  hastening  to  get 
the  threads  picked  up  and  everything 
possible  done,  so  that  April  will  be  more 
free  for  the  planting  of  flowers  and  veg¬ 
etables,  March  is  a  bluff,  bullying  fellow, 
but  we  can  t  help  but  enjoy  his  roarings; 
in  a  way  he  means  .Spring,  anyhow.  And, 
best  of  all,  we  can  paint  furniture,  and 
hem  sheets,  and  dressmake  and  rest,  with 
the  blessed  knowledge  that  we  are  at 
peace  and  that  the  cheerful  business  of 
just  home-making  matters  once  more. 
This  being  so,  we  can  throw  dull 
care  away  and  welcome  March  in  what¬ 
ever  guise  he  approaches — lion  or  lamb. 
But  farm  women  have  a  right  to  be  lion- 
hearted  this  year  after  helping  feed  the 
world  last,  and  not  one  of  us  but  who  is 
ready  for  what  the  Spring  may  bring.  Tt 
won’t  be  war,  anyway.  n.  s.  k.  w. 


Mrs.  Bings’  new  baby  is  just  in  fash¬ 
ion.”  “How  do  you  mean?"  “It  is  such 
a  red  cross  affair." — Baltimore  American. 


These  Seven  Cows 


Kept  for  One  Year  on  the  Product  of  One  Acre 

% 

It  is  hardly  believable.  Keeping  seven  cows  for  a  whole  year  on  the  product  of  one  acre  goes  a  long  way 
towards  reducing  the  cost  of  milk.  On  one  acre  of  land  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  Ross’  Eureka  Ensilage  Corn 
produced,  in  one  year,  70  tons  and  800  lbs.  of  the  best  quality  of  sweet  ensilage.  Figuring  at  the  rate  of  50  lbs. 
per  day,  this  would  be  sufficient  to  feed  seven  cows  for  one  year  with  enough  left  over  for  261  feeds. 


£?  J 


Ron’  Eureka  Com  will  produce  more  tons  of  good 
sweet  ensilage  per  acre,  than  any  other  variety.  Four 
of  the  heaviest  acres  of  this  corn  in  one  year  gave  a  total 
yield  of  200  tons  and  96  lbs.,  an  average  of  50  tons  and 
24  lbs.  per  acre,  but  this  is  not  much  above  the  average. 

If  you  plant  cheap  corn  you  will  reap  accordingly.  We 
have  been  sellingEureka  corn  for  nearly  40years  and  we 
know  before  shipping  that  it  will  grow  under  favorable 
conditions.  This  corn  usually  germinates  90%  or  better. 

Rou'  Eureka  Corn  is  white,  smooth  dent  variety,  and 
grows  the  tallest  of  any  known  corn,  usually  16  to  20 


feet.  We  have  heard  from  some  of  our  customers  who 
say  that  it  grows  as  high  as  23  feet  and  it  >vill  get  into 
condition  for  the  silo  early  in  September. 

Rojj’  Eureka  Corn  is  only  one  of  our  specialties.  We 
handle  a  complete  line  of  Farm  Seeds,  suen  as  Oats,  Rye, 
Barley,  Wheat,  Buckwheat,  Cow  Peas,  Vetch,  Soy  Beans, 
Essex  Rape,  and  all  varieties  of  Field  and  Ensilage  Corn  ; 
Grass  Seeds,  including  all  kinds  of  Alfalfa  and  Sudan 
Grass.  We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments,  Poultry  Supplies,  Fertilizer,  etc.  Our  120-page 
catalog  will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 


Every  bag  of 
Ross'  Eureka 
Corn  bears 
this  trade¬ 
mark.  Adopt¬ 
ed  for  your 
protection . 


Ross’  Eureka  Corn 


Buy  a 


■-.iw’* 


Betsy  Ross  Victory  Garden 

17  large  packages  of  highest  quality  vegetables,  a  4  00 
enough  for  the  home  garden,  postpaid,  for  only  5  |  — 

1  pkt.  Beans,  Sure  Crop  Black  Wax  *  «i»*  Sntn.i-h  i  .... t 

1  pkt.  Beet,  Crosby's  Egyptian 
1  pkt.  Carrot,  Danvers  Half  Long 
1  pkt.  Cabbage,  Copenhagen  Market 
1  pkt.  Cucumber,  Early  White  Spine 
1  pkt.  Lettuce,  May  King 
l  pkt.  Peas,  Sutton's  Excelsior 
t  pkt.  Radish,  Scarlet  Globe 

1  pkt.  Squash,  Blue  Hubbard  (S  Collections  $5.  OO) 

Each  variety  the  best  of  its  kind.  All  should  be 
planted  in  every  garden.  Address,  enclosing  $1.00, 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


1  pkt.  Spinach,  Thick  Leaf 
1  pkt.  Sweet  Corn,  Golden  Bantam 
t  pkt.  Onion,  Yellow  Globe  Danvera 
1  pkt.  Turnip,  P.  T.  White  Globe 
1  pkt.  Swiss  Chard 
1  pkt.  Beans,  Green  Pod  Stringless 
1  pkt.  Squash.  Summer  Crookneck 
1  pkt.  Melon,  Rocky  Ford 


ROSS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  67  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Die  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Looking  Ahead  in  Cooking 

Many  homes  would  be  happier  if  the 
house  mother  had  more  time  for  rest,  for 
recreation,  reading  or  a  larger  social  life. 
A  little  looking  ahead  with  the  cooking  for 
the  average  farm  family  v?ill  mean  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  time,  strength  and  labor,  to  be  used 
in  other  ways  thai  will  add  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  family’s  well  being.  With  the 
entire  work  of  one  household  ,  to  do,  with 
a  considerable  demand  for  time  to  be 
spent  on  outside  affairs,  with  a  school 
lunch  to  plan  for  every  day,  with  a  hired 
man  or  other  regular  addition  to  the 
household  circle  a  large  part  of  the  time, 
and  with  many  hours  regularly  spent  at 
the  desk  each  day,  the  writer  has  learned 
the  value  of  planning  for  future  meals 
when  doing  the  regular  cooking  or  baking. 

The  system  worked  out  may  help  some¬ 
one  else  to  save  time  and  at  the  same  time 
to  have  nourishing,  satisfying  meals.  To 
begin  with,  I  try  to  have  but  one  regular 
baking  day  each  week.  Such  days,  next 
to  washdays,  are  the  hardest  that  a  house¬ 
keeper  has.  A  half  day  or  more  of  stand¬ 
ing  over  a  baking  board  in  a  hot  room, 
with  half  a  dozen  things  to  watch  and 
keep  from  burning,  requires  the  exertion 
of  a  lot  of  strength  as  well  as  nerve  force. 
I  think  farm  families,  as  they  will  aver¬ 
age  through  the  country,  require  more 
homemade  baked  stuff  than  any  others. 
They  are  not  within  reach  of  a  bakery, 
usually,  and  generations  of  cooks  have 
accustomed  the  men  folks  to  expect  un¬ 
limited  stores  of  cakes,  pies,  cookies  and 
other  baked  foods,  which  are  consumed  in 
astonishing  quantities.  Town  and  city 
families,  and,  of  late,  more  of  the  farm 
cooks,  use  less  of  the  stand-by  baked 
goods,  and  plan  simpler  meals  that  are 
freshly  cooked  each  meal.  These  ar^ 
generally  more  wholesome  and  tend  to 
lessen  the  work  of  “baking  day,”  or  to 
abolish  it  altogether. 

I  have  not  reached  this  latter  stage  of 
advancement  as  yet,  but  I  do  try  to  bake 
less  and  to  have  more  of  the  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  foods  each  meal.  Surely  no  family 
was  ever  more  partial  to  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  cookies,  cake  and  pie.  especially 
the  latter,  than  mine  was.  I  believe  there 
are  more  wholesome  forms  of  food  than 
these,  and  by  substituting  a  chocolate 
pudding  with  plenty  of  cream,  for  the  old- 
time  cocoa  or  chocolate  pie,  a  dish  of 
lemon  jelly  •  with  meringue  or  whipped 
cream,  or  one  of  the  large  variety  of  corn¬ 
starch.  rice  or  tapioca  or  gelatin  puddings 
for  the  usual  pies,  I  have  saved  time  and 
given  them  something  as  well  liked  and 
more  wholesome. 

When  I  do  bake  I  try  to  make  one  day’s 
work  suffice  for  the  week,  with  always  the 
school  lunch  in  view.  A  big  batch  of 
sugar  or  molasses  cookies  is  usually  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  week,  and,  kept  in  a  tight 
receptacle  in  the  cellar  or  other  cool 
place,  they  are  fresh  and  good  to  the  last 
one.  I  always  make  at  least  two  cakes, 
sometimes  three,  as  it  is  no  more  trouble 
to  make  icing  for  three  than  for  one  when 
the  equipment  is  all  out.  and  the  use  of 
cocoa,  cocoanut  and  flavorings  gives  varie¬ 
ty.  One  or  two  of  these  is  placed  down 
cellar,  closely  covered,  and  they  seem  to 
taste  all  the  better  for  standing  a  few 
days.  When  pies  are  made  I  usually 
make  two  big  ones,  and  often  bake  sev¬ 
eral  mince  pies  to  set  away  and  freeze 
if  it  is  cold  weather,  warming  up  as  need¬ 
ed.  In  cold  weather  I  often  line  two  more 
tins  with  raw  crust  and  cut  out  two 
“floating”  crusts,  if  desired,  and  deposit 
on  a  floured  plate,  ready  to  be  filled  and 
covered  and  baked  at  a  minute’s  notice 
later  in  the  week,  using  apples,  pumpkin, 
custard,  berries  or  other  fillings.  And 
usually  I  bake  an  empty  pie  “shell’’  to  be 
filled  later  with  a  cocoa  or  lemon  filling. 
If  I  run  out  of  pies  later  in  the  week  I 
make  a  glass  bowl  of  some  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  gelatin  desserts,  adding  canned 
fruit,  oranges,  or  sometimes  nothing  at  all 
except  whipped  cream  for  the  top. 

I  think  these  desserts  are  great  labor 
and  time  savers,  and  no  more  expensive 
than  any.  Too  many  farm  meals  are 
too  rich  and  heavy  to  have  a  pie  or  pud¬ 
ding  added  to  it  for  dessert,  and  one  of 
these  easily  digested  and  lighter  desserts 
satisfies  the  need  for  a  sweet  and  does 
not  overtax  the  digestion.  One  of  the 
best  liked  desserts  I  usp.  and  the  one  re¬ 
quiring  the  very  least  time,  is  made  by 
using  a  half  of  a  quart  can  of  berries  of 
any  kind,  pineapples,  cherries,  plums  or 
peaches.  Add  a  little  water  if  very  rich 
and  put  over  the  fire  in  an  aluminum  or 
granite  stewpan.  Thicken  with  cornstarch 
to  the  consistency  of  jelly  or  custard  and 
place  in  a  pan  of  cold  water  to  cool. 
When  cooled  T  turn  into  pretty  glass  cups 
o;  sherbet  glasses  and  serve  with  whipped 
cream  on  top. 

There  is  no  reason  why  farm  cooks 
should  not  use  more  whipped  cream  on 
desserts  and  on  cakes,  and  sour  cream  in 
salad  dressings  and  as  shortening  for 
cakes,  etc.  Some  delicious,  quickly  pre¬ 
pared  icings  are  made  by  using  about 
three  tablespoons  of  thick  sour  cream  with 
enough  confectioners’  sugar  to  thicken,  us¬ 
ing  lemon  flavoring ;  or  two  tablespoons- 
ful  of  cocoa  added  will  give  a  fine  choc¬ 
olate  layer  cake  filling.  Sweet  or  sour 
cream  with  a  bit  of  prepared  mustard 
makes  a  quick  and  appetizing  salad  dress¬ 
ing.  Besides  being  so  nourishing  and 
easily  digested,  cream  is  a  great  time  and 
labor  saver  in  cooking  and  its  use  saves 


In  cooking  vegetables  I  always  cook  a 
double  quantity ;  enough  to  serve  in  some 
plain  form  for  the  first  meal,  then  the 
next  day,  or  a  day  or  two  later,  I  serve  a 
cream  soup,  or  a  scalloped  dish,  or  a  salad 
with  some  of  the  same  vegetable.  It  gives 
variety  and  saves  cue  cooking  operation, 
in  this  case  saving  both  tuel  and  time. 
Even  squash  can  be  cooked  in  advance 
and  served  in  appetizing  ways,  I  find. 

When  shaving  cabbage  for  cold  slaw  I 
shave  an  extra  amount,  which  is  placed  in 
a  bowl  in  cold  water  to  crisp.  Then  it  is 
drained  and  placed  in  a  tightly  covered 
vessel  in  a  cool  place,  as  garnish  for  a 
salad  the  next  day,  or  as  the  main  part  of 
a  cabbage  salad  French  salad  dressing  is 
a  favorite  here.  I  mix  it  in  a  bottle, 
using  equal  parts  vinegar  and  olive  or 
salad  oil,  with  a  bit  each  of  mustard,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  shake  ’  <  Before  put¬ 
ting  the  materials  awn'  >  refill  the  bottle 
with  a  new  quantity.  <  ndy  to  be  shaken 
vigorously  and  used  ,  u  short  notice. 

I  always  hav  plenty  of  canned  meats 
ready  for  quick  use.  also  canned  soups 
and  stews,  pork  and  beans,  carrots,  peas, 
corn,  tomatoes,  greens,  etc.  Then,  with 
care  to  keep  plenty  of  rice,  macaroni  and 
similar  things  on  hand,  a  good  meal  can 
be  prepared  on  short  notice,  even  if  the 
last  bake  day  was  some  time  ago.  I  bake 
plenty  of  good  homeinde  bread,  always 
buying  the  best  Spring  wheat  flour  for 
the  white  bread,  and  I  vary  the  meals 
With  warm  brown  bread,  nran  or  corn- 
meal  muffins,  biscuits  and  griddle  cakes. 
But  I  no  longer  think  it  wrong  to  spare 
my  own  strength  and  save  time  by  bring¬ 
ing  home  a  few  loaves  of  good  bakers’ 
bread  on  trips  to  town  towards  the  last  of 
the  week. 

In  my  four  years  on  the  farm  I  find 
that  a  free  use  of  milk  greatly  simplifies 
Cooking.  And  fine  fruits  have  been  plen¬ 
tiful  the  year  round,  either  canned  or 
fresh,  and  these  are  used  freely  three 
times  a  da.f.  The  result  of  the  free  use 
of  both  these  food?  has  been  a  decided 
gain  in  the  health  ot  the  family. 

M.  0.  F. 


Victory  Desserts 

Gingerbread  Pudding. — Two  cups  mo¬ 
lasses,  half  cup  shortening,  mixed  spice, 
pinch  salt.  1*4  cups  sour  milk,  two 
rounded  teaspoonsful  soda,  flour  for  stiff 
batter.  It  will  be  richer  if  fruit  is  added, 
like  raisins,  or  cooked  dried  apples,  minus 
the  juice.  If  buttermilk  is  used  less 

t  — 


shortening  will  be  required.  If  eggs  are 
plentiful,  an  egg  beaten  into  the  mixture 
makes  the  foregoing  more  nourishing  and 
ensures  lightness,  and  half  the  sweeten¬ 
ing  might  be  syrup  instead  of  molasses. 
Turn  into  a  greased  lard  can,  cover 
tightly,  and  weight  down  in  half  a  kettle 
boiling  water.  Put  on  cover  and  boil 
steadily  for  at  least  two  hours.  This  can  be 
server  with  whipped  cream,  unsweetened, 
but  more  delicious  with  “butter  sauce,” 
maue  by  boiling  together  a  cup  honey, 
butter  size  of  walnut,  tablespoon  vinegar 
and  a  tablespoon  flour  or  cornstarch,  dis¬ 
solved  in  half  cup  cold  water.  Cook  in 
double  boiler,  or  stir  to  keep  smooth. 
Victory  flour  may  be  used  for  pudding. 

Raised  Pudding. — Make  this  on  baking 
day,  so  the  raised  dough  from  the  bread 
pan  may  he  used.  Take  a  lump  of  yeast 
dough  allowed  for  one  small  loaf,  hand¬ 
ling  it  after  the  bread  has  risen  up  the 
first  time.  Into  this  work  half  a  cup 
butter  or  other  shortening,  and  a  package 
raisins,  kneading  in  evenly.  -  Place  this 
loaf  in  a  buttered  kettle,  let  rise  to  nearly 
double  its  size,  cover,  set  in  covered  pot 
of  hot  water  and  boil  like  the  preceding 
pudding.  Serve  preferably  with  sweet¬ 
ened  cree  n  and  nutmeg,  although  a  white 
sauce  may  be  made  of  honey  or  sugar  or 
syrup  or  maple  sugar,  cooked  with  dis¬ 
solved  cornstarch,  butter,  lemon  juice  :  nd 
nutmeg. 

Batter  Pudding. — Make  a  dough  as  for 
short  biscuits,  only  using  more  fat,  and 
into  this  stir  cooked  prunes,  fresh  sliced 
apple,  or  cooked  blueberries,  or  cran¬ 
berries,  raw  or  stewed,  discarding  most 
of  the  juice.  Cook  like  both  the  fore¬ 
going,  and  serve  the  same. 

Pandowdv  Line  baking  pan  or  shal¬ 
low  puddin^  >•?!)  with  pie  crust  or  rich 
biscuit  dough,  li".  with  apple,  peeled  and 
chopped  or  sliced  very  thin,  making  the 
filling  tw’o  or  three  .ne?  as  deep  as  for 
pie,  pour  over  it  a  cup  syrup — any  kind 
used,  corn,  karo,  rraple  syrup  or  plain 
honey,  add  bits  o*  cutter  and  a  dust  of 
nutmeg,  cover  v  r'»  another  crust  and 
bake,  with  the  ov  u  hot  at  first,  but  grad¬ 
ually  cooling  and  covering  the  pan  with 
another  at  the  last.  Serve  with  plain 
cream. 

Pop  Corn  Pudding. — Run  the  pop  corn 
through  the  meat  cutter  and  soak  two  cups 
over  night  in  a  scant  quart  milk.  Two 
beaten  eggs,  pinch  salt,  half  a  cup  honey 
or  maple  syrup,  a  dash  nutmeg  are  added 
in  the  morning,  and  the  whole  baked  like 
custard.  The  grated  rind  of  a  lemon  is 
an  improvement,  or  grated  cheese  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  some.  Serve  with  or  without 
sauce,  syrup  or  cream.  One  egg  will 
thicken  it  if  eggs  are  scarce. 

Candy  Balls. — Boil  a  cup  molasses  till 
it  will  harden  in  water.  Pour  over  a 
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large  pan  pop  corn  and  stir  till  every 
kernel  is  touched  with  sweetness.  Mould 
into  balls  and  serve  from  buttered  plat¬ 
ter.  Part  honey  may  be  used  with  the 
molasses  and  a  bit  of  butter.  The  trou¬ 
ble  from  all-molasses  comes  from  using 
too  much  on  the  baJ’s  or  from  under¬ 
cooking,  or  both.  LILLIAN  TROTT. 


Coffee  Desserts 


Last  Summer  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
give  me  some  recipes  for  icings  which  I 
found  excellent.  I  am  looking  for  some 
mocha  recipes,  and  thought  perhaps  you 
might  have  some  describing  mocha  cream, 
mocha  icing,  candies  and  anything  in  this 
line.  sirs.  w.  ii.  B. 

Coffee  FrappC. — To  f  vo  quarts  of  very 
strong  hot  coffee  add  T  vo  large  cupfuls 
of  granulated  sugar;  stir  until  dissolved, 
then  set  aside  until  cold.  When  cold,  add 
the  unbeaten  whites  of  two  eggs,  turn 
into  a  freezer  and  grind  till  frozen  but 
still  rather  soft.  When  turned  i  to  a 
glass  it  shou’d  be  ab,  ut  c!,c  *c  u  sisfency 
of  soP  snow. 

Mocha  Jfily.  -Soak  one-half  box  of 
gelatine  in  one-half  cup  of  cold  water. 
Put  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  a  cupful  of 
water  over  the  fire,  and  stir  to  a  quick 
boil.  Pour  oT?pr  the  gelatine,  and  stir 
till  dissolved.  Add  two  cupfuls  of  strong 
clear  black  coffee,  and  strain.  Stir  i n t < > 
a  wetted  mold.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

Coffee  Junket.  —  Dissolve  a  rennet 
tablet  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water. 
Into  a  pint  and  r.  half  of  milk  stir  a  gill 
of  very  strong  coffee,  liberally  sweetened. 
Add  the  dissolved  rennet  end  turn  into 
a  glass  howl.  Let  stand  until  set,  then 
put  in  the  icebox.  Serve  w:th  sweetened 
whipped  cream. 

Cafff  Parfait. — Put  together  one  quart 
of  thick  cream,  one  gill  of  e'ear  strong 
coffee,  and  a  cupful  of  fine  white  sugar. 
Whip  all  together  until  light.  When 
stiff  and  light  put  in  a  mold  and  bind 
stripe  of  cloth  or  paper  around  the  top 
of  the  mold  to  prevent  salt  water  from 
getting  in.  Put  the  mold  in  a  freezer 
tub.  well  packed  in  ice  and  salt,  for  at 
least  three  hours. 

Mocha  Cake. — Make  a  layer  cake  with 
the  whites  of  three  eggs,  then  put  to¬ 
gether  with  the  following  filling:  Thicken 
a  cupful  of  scalding  milk  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  cornstarch  wetted  with  a  little 
cold  milk.  Stir  over  the  fire  until  smooth, 
then  pour  gradually  on  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  that  have  been  beaten  light  with  a 
half  cupful  of  sugar.  Stir  over  the  fire 
for  three  minutes,  set  aside  until  almost 
cold,  then  beat  in  a  gill  of  strong  black 
coffee.  Spread  upon  the  cake  layers,  put 
together,  and  cover  with  the  icing. 


TRACTOR  EQUIPMENT 
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Start  the  Tractor 
by  the  Turn  of 
a  Switch 

• — and  this  means  more  than  the  added  ease  and 
convenience  it  first  suggests. 

It  means  that  be  vs.  women  and  non-robust  labor 
can  successfully  operate  the  tractor.  Here  is  a 
real  saving  in  farm  labor. 

means  ‘bat  you  can  stop  your  tractor  motor 
when  the  tractor  is  not  actually  working 
— wlr.n  filling  the  fuel  tank  or  seeder,  fix¬ 
ing  plows,  waiting  for  grain  to  come  from 
the  fields  and  on  many  other  occasions 
when  ordinarily  the  motor  is  allowed  to 
ivf ou  account  of  the  difficulty  and  hard 
work  ot  starting.  Here  is  a  distinct  sav¬ 
ing  in  operating  cost  that  totals  up  to 
$75  or  $100  a  season. 

Nc  matte  how  many  good  reasons  there 
mav  be  for  a  self-starter  on  your  car, 
there  are  far  more  piactical  reasons  for  a 
starter  on  your  tractor. 

,In  addition  Remy  tractor  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  electric  lighting  that  doubles  the 

_  daily  working  capacity  of  the  tractor — 

because  it  makes  possible  a  24  hour  working  day 
And  it  includes  electric  engine  governing  tha 
insures  steady  and  economical  motor  eperatior 
Remy  equipment  on  youi  tractor  this  Spring  woulu 
enable  you  to  do  more  work,  to  plant  a  greater 
acreage  and  to  be  better  equipped  to  take  care  of 
emergencies.  If  you  want  to  know  why,  write 
for  the  extremely  interesting  Remy  booklet. 

REMY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Tractor  Equipment  Division 

CHICAGO 

Motor  Equipment  Div.,  Detroit  Factori.-s.  Anderson,  Indiana 


A  Defense  of  Rural  School  Lunches 

I  noticed  au  article  on  rural  School 
lunches,  and  as  the  opinion  of  the  readers 
was  asked  on  this  subject  I  venture  to 
send  mine.  I  am  interested  both  in 
schools  and  children,  and  find  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  other  mothers  is  the 
same  as  my  own ;  that  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  keep  a  child  healthy  who  is 
obliged  to  eat  a  cold  lunch,  every  school 
day  throughout  the  year.  Most  of  the 
children  who  attend  rural  schools  are 
obliged  to  eat  an  early  breakfast,  as  many 
of  them  have  some  distance  to  walk  or 
ride  to  school,  and  in  consequence  are 
not  hungry  enough  to  eat  as  substantial 
a  meal  as  they  would  if  it  could  be  eaten 
a  little  later.  The  long  walk  or  ride  in 
the  cold  and  the  morning  study  gives 
them  an  appetite  at  noon,  but  if  the 
lunch  is  a  cold  one  and  some  attractive 
sport  is  to  be  enjoyed,  it  will  be  hur¬ 
riedly  eaten  and  often  the  most  nourish¬ 
ing  part  (the  sandwich)  will  he  left  for 
the  dog  or  chickens,  or  to  be  thrown  beside 
the  road,  according  to  the  disposition  and 
training  of  the  child.  After  the  afternoon 
of  study  and  walk  or  ride  home,  arriving 
sometimes  rather  late,  they  are  ready  for 
the  food  their  growing  bodies  demand,  and 
if  their  lunch  was  neglected  their  supper 
is  not.  and,  especially  with  young  chil¬ 
dren,  bedtime  comes  all  too  soon  after  this 
hearty  meal.  Unless  the'  child  is  unusual¬ 
ly  strong,  after  a  time  tired  nature  rebels 
at  the  treatment,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  teacher  will  receive  an  excuse,  stating 
that  Johnnie  was  ill.  and  Johnnie  will 
receive  the  “bitter  dose”  sure  to  follow 
an  attack  of  indigestion. 

Most  mothers  have  learned  something 
of  the  scientific  preparation  of  food  for 
babies,  hut  many  of  us  have  not  learned 
to  provide  proper  food  for  the  child  of 
school  age.  The  quicker  we  learn  that 
education  consists  of  more  than  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  coming  generation.  I  know  a 
school  where  the  plan  of  hot  lunches  has 
worked  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  It  is  a  small  school  of  from 
10  to  15  pupils.  The  young  woman  who 
teaches  this  school  never  had  a  course  in 
domestic  science  and  understood  only 
some  of  the  general  rules  of  plain  cooking, 
but  she  did  have  an  average  amount  of 
common  sense  and  a  vision  of  the  needs 
of  rural  school  children.  She  remembered 
her  own  school-day  lunches  as  well  as 
those  she  has  been  obliged  to  take  since 
becoming  a  rural  teacher.  After  a  moth¬ 
ers’  meeting  at  the  schoolhouse  one  after¬ 
noon  some  few  weeks  after  school  opened 
in  the  Fall,  they  decided  to  try  the  plan. 

Kach  child  brings  10  cents  a  week  (two 
cents  a  day),  and  twice  a  week  two  or 
three  potatoes.  As  a  result  they  have  one 
hot  dish  each  day.  One  of  the  mothers 
loaned  -ah  <  oil  stove  she  was  not  using. 
Pile  teacher  supplied  a  few  necessary 
cooking  utensils,  and  the  boys  helped  to 
make  a  cupboard  from  a  drygoods  box 
After  hanging  a  curtain  and  covering  the 
shelves  with  paper  they  had  a  plafe  for 
the  few  dishes,  which  the  children  brought 
from  home.  \\  hat  home  could  not  spare 
some*' Sort  of  a  bowl.  cup.  fork  or  spoon? 
They  do  not  need  to  be  “real  china”  or 
solid  silver,  but  just  something  easily 
kept  clean.  If  anyone  could  not.  I  am 
sure  someone  else  Could  easily  spare  an 
extra  one,  and  would  be  glad  to  do  it  if 
they  were  interested  in  the  work.  They 
have  a  treasurer,  and  the  teacher  does  the 
buying.  By  careful  planning  they  always 
have  enough  money  for  all  supplies,  and 
usually  some  money  in  the  treasury  for 
an  emergency.  Soups  of  all  kinds  are  a 
great  favorite  with  the  children,  and  with 
the  addition  of  some  plain  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  sandwiches,  brought  from  home,  form 
a  satisfying  and  nourishing  lunch,  much 
better  for  the  child  than  the  cake,  pie  or 
doughnut  usually  eaten.  Mashed  creamed 
potatoes,  with  real  milk  and  butter  (no 
oleo),  esealloped  salmon,  succotash,  chow-' 
dors,  cocoa,  macaroni  and  rice  are  among 
the  many  good  things  served  at  the  noon 
hour.  The  menu  is  arranged  at  least  a 
week  in  advance,  and  each  child  knows 
the  day  before  when  to  bring  potatoes. 

If  vegetable  soup  is  to  be  served,  the  veg¬ 
etables  are  prepared  the  night  before,  and 
with  a  school  of  this  size  and  several 
willing  hands  it  takes  only  a  short  time. 
At  the  proper  hour  the  stove  is  lighted 
and  the  food  placed  to  cook,  which  does 
not  take  time  enough  to  interfere  with 
other  school  work,  nor  do  the  other  pupils 
take  any  more  notice  of  it,  or  the  occa-  j 
siohal  stirring  of  the  soup,  than  they  I 
would  the  writing  of  a  sentence  on  the 
blackboard  or  putting  waste  paper  in  the 
basket. 

The  dishes  are  washed  by  two  different 
ones  each  day.  The  boys  are  always  will¬ 
ing  to  take  their  turn  wiping  dishes,  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  can  wear  teacher’s  big 
apron.  No  pretense  is  made  of  teaching 
domestic  science,  but  I  am  sure  both 
teacher  and  pupils  are  learning  many  les¬ 
sons  that  will  be  of  more  value  to  them 
than  some  that  are  learned  from  text¬ 
books. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  fine  house¬ 
keepers  who  belong  to  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Club,  take  as  a  sulvect  for  their 
next  meeting.  “Hot  School  Lunches” 
Perhaps  after  becoming  better  informed 
they  might  want  to  help  the  teacher  bring 
back  the  oil  stove  and  dishpan.  Who 
thinks  it  foolish  to  warm  milk  for  a  Jer¬ 
sey  calf,  or  to  spend  time  and  expense  to 
Rive  young  chickens  a  good  growing  start 
in  life?  Then  why  call  it  coddling  to  do 
as  much  for  the  child?  Are  not  bovs  and 
girls  worth  as  much  as  calves  and  chick¬ 
ens?  MABEL  11.  MEEKE1L 
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New  facts  about  lubrication 

every  Ford  owner  should  know 


IN  the  cities, 
where  somecom- 
panies  use  great 
numbers  of  Ford 
cars  and  results  of 
their  use  can  be 
easily  compared,  it 
has  been  proved  be¬ 
yond  any  doubt  that 
attention  to  lubrica¬ 
tion  is  one  factor  of 
operation  which  will 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  running  a  Ford. 

Scientific  comparison  of  the  costs  of 
running  various  cars  under  similar 
conditions  has  proved  that: 

1.  Mileage  per  gallon  of  gasolir  j  can  be 
increased. 

2.  Mileage  per  quart  of  oil  can  be  in¬ 
creased. 

3.  Carbon  deposits  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

4.  Repairs  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

5.  More  power  can  be  made  constantly 
available. 

6.  Overheating,  loose  bearings,  engine 
knocks,  can  all  be  practically  elimi¬ 
nated. 

How  are  these  surprising  results 
obtained  ?  By  using  an  oil  which  re • 
sists  heat. 

Ordinary  oil  breaks  down 
Ordinary  oil  breaks  down  quickly 
under  the  intense  heat  pf  the  engine  — 
200J  F.  to  1000°  F.— forming  a  large 
proportion  of  its  bulk  in  black  sedi- 
'  .  <  -  1 


In  the  ingenious  Ford 
powerplant.engine 
transmission  gears  and  dutch  are  en¬ 
closed  in  one  case.  One  oil  must  meet 
the  different  lubrication  requirements. 


ment,  which  has  no 
lubricating  value. 

Sediment  crow  ds 
out  the  good  oil  on 
the  metal-to-metal 
surfaces  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  oil  from 
efficiently  lubricat¬ 
ing  the  fast-moving 
parts.  Loose  bear- 
ings  are  almost 
always  the  result  of 


Ordinary  oil 
after  use 


Veedol 
after  use 


Showing  sediment 
formed  after  500 
miles  of  running 


using  poor  oil.  Engine  knocks,  broken 
connecting  rods,  slapping  pistons  are 
an  inevitable  result. 

After  years  of  experimentation  Veedol  en¬ 
gineers  evolved  a  new  method  of  refiningby 
which  a  lubricant  is  produced  which  resists 
heat.  This,  the  famous  Faulkner  process, 
is.  used  exclusively  for  the  production  of 
Veedol,  the  scientific  lubricant. 

How  Veedol,  the  scientific  lubricant,  re¬ 
duces  the  formation  of  sediment  by  86%  is 
shown  by  the  two  bottles  illustrated  above. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  or  can  get  it  for 
you.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  for 
the  name  of  the  nearest  Veedol  dealer.  En¬ 
close  10c  for  copy  of  the  100-page  Veedol 
book,  which  describes  internal  combustion 
engines  and  their  lubrication.  It  will  save 
you  many  dollars  and  help  you  to  keep  your 
car  and  tractor  running  at  minimum  cost. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Veedol  Department 

438  Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York 
Branches  or  distributors  in  all  principal 
cities  in  the  United  State  a  and  Canada. 


Veedol 
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ALL  GLORY  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  FARMER 

T  •  i,  The Torld  takes  lts  h:lfc  ;to  you.  You  gave  your  sons  to  beat  the  Huns.  You  subscribed  for 
1  erty  bonds;  bought  \\  ar  Saving  Stamps  and  gave  of  your  store  freely  to  sustain  the  Bed  Cross, 
\.  M.  C.  A.,  K.  of  C.,  Salvation  Army  and  every  known  charity,  and  last,  but  not  least,  you  fed 
the  starving  world.  Without  ypur  sacrificing  aid,  -the  terrible  Hun  could  not  have  been  put  on  the 
run.  Here’s  my  hand,  I  am  proud  of  you,  and  the  noble  part  you  have  played  in  winning  the  war. 

I  too,  served  our  Government  as  best  I  could  and  now  I  am  ready  to  serve  you  again  with  the 
same  reliable  ( ’arhartt  Overalls  made  from  Carhartt  Master  Cloth  which  stood  every  Government  test. 

Don’t  accept  substitutes:  There  is  none  “just  as  good.”  Insist  on  getting  the  genuine 
ar  nutt  with  the  odd  shape  -  Car  and  Heart”  button  which  is  my  trade  mark  and  your  guarantee 
for  satisfaction  or  a  new  pair;  and  my  word  for  it  you  will  confer  a  favor  on  your  pocket  book. 

Remember  if  your  dealer  will  not  sell  you  Carhartfs  write  my  nearest  factory  for  samples 

am  prices  and  I  will  supply  you  direct— all  parcel  post  charges  prepaid,  until  I  can  establish 
an  agency  near  you. 


^  Don’t  forget  to  ask  for  my  j — 

Farm  Stock  and  Crop  Account  j  Hamilton  Carhartt 
Book.  It  is  free  to  you  and 
which  one  farmer  wrote  me  he 
would  not  take  ten  dollars  for 
his  if  he  could  not  get  another. 


CLOVES 
OVERALL  UNIFORMS 

AND 

PANTS.  . 


ARK 


*  Hamilton  Carhartt 


Atlanta,  Georgia  Dallas,  Texas 
Detroit,  Michigan 
San  Francisco,  California 


City . 

Kill  out  and  address  to  factory  nearest  you. 

Please  send  me  samples  and  prices  of  your 
Carhartt  Overallsmade  from  your  Carhartt  Mas¬ 
ter  Cloth,  also  prices  of  Carhartt  Work  Gloves. 

I  will  appreciate  the  Farm  Stock  and  Crop 
Account  Book. 


Name . 

Town . . . 

Dealer’s  Name 


R.F.D. 
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Put  This  11 
ViiHYour  tt 
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AN  EVENING  in  early  Spring.  The 
season’s  first  heavy  rain  is  coming 
down.  It’s  late — and  the  stock  must  be 
fed  and  watered.  And  when  he  went  to 
town  Thursday  he  forgot  to  get  a  new 
pair  of  boots.  Too  warm  for  the  felts. 
Nothing  to  be  done  but  haul  out  the  old 
“Hi-Press”  shorts  and  make  them  do.  So 
away  he  squashes  through  the  muck. 

Thank  goodness — that’s  done.  What’s  this? 
Dry  feet?  Let’s  see — hm — why,  he  threw 
those  boots  away  last  fall  as  worn  out.  Seems 
like  he  simply  can’t  make  them  give  up. 
Positively,  nothing  but  “Hi-Press”  for  him 
hereafter.  And  he  plunges  his  hand  into 
his  jeans  and  hauls  out  a  crisp  new  five. 
*  ‘Here,  Mary;  put  this  with  your  egg  money. 
First  time  in  my  life  I  didn’t  have  to  buy  a 
new  pair  of  boots  in  the  Spring.” 


The  main  features  of  that  story  are  being 
enacted  all  over  the  country.  More  wear 
than  you  ever  got  before — and  more  com¬ 
fort,  too.  40,000  dealers  sell  the  footwear 
with  the  Red  Line  ’Round  the  Top. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

GOODRICH 

HI-PRESS 
Bubber  Footwear 
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Acre  $1 
6-Ac  e  I’ki!.,  i5 
Prepaid 


For  all  legmrifiK.  State  ltind  wanted.  Nodules 
guaranteed.  Start  a  nitrogen  factory  on  y<mr 
farm  by  usin/  McQueen’s  Inocuiator.  Order 
now  or  ask  for  literature. 

McQUEEN  BACTERIA  CO.,  Box  220  BALTIC,  OHIO 


HAY 

PRESS 


40styfes  and  sizes 

or  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2044  Hampshire  St..  Quincy.  III. 


A  Pedigreed  Thoroughbred 

TWELVE  YEARS  of  continuous  development. 

Each  year  an  extra  feature-  It’s  a  record  we 
are  proud  of. 

Almost  any  spreader  looks 
■well  runs  well  when  new. 

But.  you  want  a  spreader 
that  will' run  well  for  years  to 
come,  not  for  a  year  or  so,  and 
that  is  just  what  you  get  in 

The  Frederick  County 
SPREADER 

A  Spreader  that  will  work 
for  you  with  ease  and  if  given 

proper  care  will  last  a  lifetime.  —  — - 

Most  of  ail.  you  will  like  the  patented  features  found  exclusively  on  the  Fred, 
erick  Countv  Spreader  They  are  the  higgest  Money  and  Labor  Savers  to  be 
found  on  any  machine.  The  price  is  surprisingly  low.  No  freight  to  pay.  Order 
today  and  save  money  on  a  Spreader  if  you  order  now  before  the  price  advances. 

W00DSB0R0  LIME  SPREADER  COMPANY,  Dept.  0.50,  Weedsbore,  Maryland 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Carbon  Remover 

What  is  a  good  carbon  remover  which 
will  not  damage  the  metal  of  the  engine? 

Kingston,  N.  Y.  J.  l.  ii. 

The  secret  preparations  so  far  exam¬ 
ined  do  not  seem  to  have  any  special 
value.  The  best  thing  to  use  is  probably 
denatured  alcohol,  which,  if  allowed  a 
few  hours,  will  start  most  cases  of  carbon, 
and  which  is  harmless  to  the  metal. 


stains  and  to  disinfect.  Its  large  scale 
use  is  as  a  bleach  and  as  a  handy  way  to 
transport  chlorine,  although  the  use  of 
pure  chlorine,  compressed  in  strong  cylin¬ 
ders,  is  taking  its  place  in  many  cases. 


Cleanser  for  Removing  Tar 

Vlmt  will  remove  the  tar  used  on  roads 
from  the  wheels  and  bodice  of  autos?  I 
have  tried  gasoline  and  kerosene  without 
much  benefit,  and  have  thought  of  carbon 
tetrachloride.  A.  F. 

YVoonsocket,  It.  I. 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  now  about  15 
cents  a  pound  in  large  lots,  is  one  of  the 
best  solvents  for  such  tars,  and  wi'l  go 
much  farther  and  do  about  as  well  if  di¬ 
luted  with  an  equal  bu»k  of  gasoline.  In 
fact,  mixed  solvents  often  work  better 
than  either  singly.  The  tar  is  apt  to  be 
a  solvent  for  the  varnish  or  enamel  used 
on  the  auto  body,  so,  when  all  comes  off 
together,  do  not  blame  the  remover  you 
have  used.  For  that  reason  the  tar  should 
be  removed  as  soou  as  possible ;  it  will 
spot  the  finish  in  a  few  hours. 

Filtering  Oil 

IIow  can  I  filter  the  oil  from  the  crank 
case  of  a  tractor  so  it  can  be  used  again? 

Rowland,  X.  Y.  J.  w.  M. 

Get  a  fairly  large  funnel,  and  put  in 
a  cone  of  half-inch  chicken  wire,  nice 
and  smooth,  to  keep  the  paper  from  the 
funnel.  Then  get  a  few  sheets  of  large 
filter  paper  from  a  druggist,  the  gray 
kind  that  they  use  to  filter  extracts.  If 
he  is  a  friendly  druggist  he  will  show 
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you  how  to  fold  it  so  it  opens  in  plaits, 
but  a  simple  cone  fold  will  do  if  you 
have  wire  in  the  funnel.  Let  the  oil  rest 
for  a  few  days  in  a  warm  place,  then 
pour  in  the  paper  in  the  funnel  and  keep 
it  in  a  warm  place.  It  will  go  through 
rather  slowly,  but  should  be  quite  clear. 
You  may  have  to  return  the  first  portion 
to  the  funnel. 


Write  for 
Low 

Delivered 


Canned  Pineapple  in  Corroded  Tins 

I  have  seven  pint  tin  cans  of  Hawaiian 
pineapple  that  were  stored  in  a  slightly 
damp  place.  They  have  rusted  just 
enough  to  start  them  leaking  at  the 
seams,  and  the  syrup  1ms  mostly  drained 
away.  Of  course  the  fruit  is  still  in 
the  tins.  This  is  very  choice  fruit,  hut  is 
there  danger  of  poisoning  from  the  action 
of  air  on  the  possibly  exposed  parts  of 
tin?  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  chance  <>f 
poisoning  from  eating  it.  E.  p.  k. 

Tennent,  X.  J. 

At  this  distance  and  with  merely  the 
facts  you  have  given,  I  can  do  little  ex¬ 
cept  to  say  that  there  will  be  no  harm 
from  either  the  tin  or  the  iron  from  the 
cans.  Fven  if  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  action,  unless  you  can  taste  a  metal 
in  the  juice,  it  will  be  harmless,  and  even 
if  you  do  get.  a  bit  of  iron  flavor,  it  is 
unlikely  that  it  can  harm  you.  The  only 
danger,  and-  that  is  something  that  no 
one  can  tell  without  looking,  is  that 
molds  or  other  spoilage  germs  have  come 
in  with  the  air  that  must  have  sucked  in 
when  the  syrup  went  out.  and  have 
spoiled  the  slices  of  fruit.  If.  when  you 
open  the  can,  there  is  evident  spoilage, 
you  will  of  course  uot  cat  them.  If  there 
is  no  evidence  of  germ  growth  or  fer¬ 
mentation,  by  sight,  taste  or  smell,  you 
can  be  sure  none  has  taken  place.  To 
be  very  sure,  a  fairly  strong  syrup  can 
be. made  and  the  fruit  brought  to  a  sharp 
boil  in  that,  which  will  kill  anything. 
This  is  the  best  I  can  do  for  you  with 
the  facts  at  my  disposal,  but  if  you  want 
to  ask  any  more  questions,  go  ahead,  and 
I  will  do  what  I  can  to  answer  them. 


Chloridn  of  Calcium  and  Chloride  of  Lime 

What  is  the  chemical  difference  be¬ 
tween  chloride  of  calcium  and  chloride 
of  lime?  I.  S.  B. 

Black  Hall,  Conn. 

Calcium  is  the  name  given  to  the  fairly 
hard  and  heavy  white  metal  which  is  the 
base  of  all  lime  compounds.  It  is  rarely 
seen  free,  as  it  is  at  once  acted  on  by 
the  moisture  present  in  tin*  air  and 
changed  to  calcium  hydrate,  which  is  the 
same  as  slacked  lime.  Limestone  as 
found  iu  nature  is  the  carbonate  of  cal¬ 
cium.  heating  it  drives  off  the  carbon  and 
two-thirds  <>f  the  oxygen,  leaving  calcium 
oxide,  quicklime,  which  gives,  with  water, 
the  hydrate.  If  we  treat  either  the  car¬ 
bonate,  or  the  oxide,  or  the  hydrate,  to 
■give  the  simplest  examples,  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  (muriatic)  acid,  the  chlorine  goes 
to  the  calcium,  and  we  have  chloride  of 
calcium.  If  the  carbonate  was  used,  the 
carbonic  gas  goes  off,  if  either  of  the 
other  salts  mentioned,  water  is  the  other 
product.  Many  other  salts  of  lime  will 
give  calcium  chloride  also.  In  any  event, 
we  have  a  very  easily  soluble  salt,  which, 
in  water,  lowers  the  freezing  point  con¬ 
siderably.  It  is  very  cheap,  because  it  is 
a  by-product  in  many  chemical  processes, 
usually  it  can  be  had  for  the  cost  of  sav¬ 
ing  it.  At  present  it  has  very  few  uses. 
"Chloride  of  lime”  is  quite  another  mat¬ 
ter.  It  was  named  at  a  time  when  it 
was  not  understood  at  all.  even  now  it 
is  not  very  clear  what  it  is.  although  it 
has  been  known  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  It  is  made  by  passing  free 
chlorine,  a  gas.  over  calcium  hydrate, 
slaked  lime,  to  saturation.  The  slaked 
lime  works*  best  when  it  is  just  a  little 
damp.  The  resulting  substance  is 
“chloride  of  lime,”  and  it  put  up  for  re¬ 
tail  sale  in  tlie  little  cans  with  which  you 
arc  familiar.  It  is  about  the  best  of  the 
disinfectants  for  practical  use,  and  is  also 
used  in  making  javelle  water  to  take  out 


Greasing  the  Griddle 

Why  is  fat  used  on  a  griddle  to  keep 
cakes  and  such  things  from  sticking? 
What  is  the  chemical  action?  c.  II. 

New  lTork. 

This  is  another  side  of  the  problem  of 
stickiness,  and  the  chemical  action  is 
secondary.  Cooked  starch,  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  cakes  and  breads,  is  sticky, 
as  it  dries,  toward  most  metals,  although 
attachment  is  apt  to  be  temporary,  and 
is  not  sticky  toward  fats  and  oils.  These 
are  stable  or  decompose  slowly  at  t lie 
griddle  temperature,  so  we  put  a  thin 
layer  wf  fat  over  the  metal,  and  the  starch 
is  cooked  by  the  heat  of  the  layer  of  hot 
fat,  really,  and  not  on  the  griddle.  But 
it  picks  up  most  of  this  fat,  so  we  have 
to  renew  the  layer  every  cake  or  two. 
But  cooked  starch  is  not  sticky  toward 
soapstone,  so  you  will  often  find  a  soap¬ 
stone  griddle  which  is  used  without  any 
fat.  A  pure  aluminum  griddle  covers  it¬ 
self  at  once  with  a  very  thin  layer  of 
oxide,  and  starch  is  not  sticky  toward 
this,  or  at  least  not  so  very  sticky,  and 
so  there  is  some  use  for  aluminum  grid¬ 
dles.  But  tin*  starches  are  not  all  the 
same,  and  that  of  buckwheat  is  about  the 
stickiest,  and  for  tlris  reason  neither 
soapstone  nor  aluminum  griddles  work 
as  well  with  buckwheat  as  with  wheat 
cakes.  Another  effect  of  this  grease  is 
mechanical  in  that  it  usually  slowly  evap¬ 
orates  with  more  or  less  decomposition, 
and  thus  tends  to  float  the  cake  on  a  layer 
of  vapor,  just  as  a  drop  of  water  floats 
mi  a  hot  stove.  Of  course  the  vapor  from 
the  water  of  the  cake  helps  also.  Tt  is 
for  this  reason  that  a  cake  will  burn  on 
a  cool  griddle  and  bake  on  a  hotter  one. 
there  is  a  point  where  the  batter  floats 
on  the  layer  of  grease  and  then,  as  it 
cooks,  floats  on  a  layer  of  steam  That 
is  the  way  cakes  are  baked  iu  all  R.  X.-Y. 
households.  Oh,  boy ! 


Formula  for  Stove  Fclish 

Wlmt  Is  a  good  working  formula  for  a 
non-explosive  or  fireproof  liquid  stove 
polish?  o.  A.  K. 

Medway.  Mass. 

All  stove  polishes  we  have  examined 
depend  for  their  blackening  effect  on  two 
tilings,  graphite  and  lampblack.  The 
graphite  is  slower  to  burn  till.  but.  by 
itself,  gives  too  gray  and  shiny  an  effect, 
so  tin*  lampblack  is  added  to  give  a.  deeper 
black  at  first,  even  tbougli  it  is  not  so 
permanent.  The  next  problem  is  to  get 
them  to  stick,  and  tin*  first  device  is  to 
add  a  little  iron  sulphate  (copperas), 
which  forms  a  basic  iron  rust  and  lasts 
pretty  well,  but  finally  turns  red.  An- 
is  to  add  a  little  sodium  sili- 
glas.s).  which  holds  the  coat 
makes  a  fairly  satisfactory 
course  both  of  these  polishes 
either  to  a  paste  or  a  liquid, 


other  device 
cate  f  wntei 
better,  and 
polish.  <  )f 
are  made  up 


with  water,  so  they  answer  your  require¬ 
ments  as  to  non-inflammability. 

Another  scheme  to  get  the  polish  to  rub 
iqi  quickly  and  stay  put  is  to  add  a  waxy 
body,  and  here  the  temptation  is  to  use 
something  cheap  to  dissolve  it.  There  is 
only  one  available  cheap  thing  that  is 
unburnable,  and  that  is  carbon  tetrachlor- 
( Continued  on  page  ”14) 
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Note  two  trees  in  this  row  missine-  Compare 
size  and  appearance  of  trees  with  those  at  the  ripht, 
planted  in  blasted  beds — drawn  from  thotografh. 

J 


**I  found  that  trees  planted  in  beds  blasted  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder  did  twice  as  well  as  those  in 
spade-dug  holes,”  writes  J.  J.  Funk,  Webb  City,  Mo. 
“  1200  trees  and  400  grape  vines  planted  in  blasted 
beds  grew  more  in  a  year  than  others  in  spade-dug 
holes  had  grown  in  three  years,”  writes  F.  M. 
Reeder,  Charles  Co.,  Md. 

Any  one  can  blast  beds  for  trees  with  Atlas  Farm 
Powder.  The  work  is  easy,  quick  and  efficient. 
Remember  that  ordinary  explosives  will  not  give  the 
same  results  as  Atlas  Farm  Powder,  and  insist  upon 
having  Atlas,  the  Ori(rina/Ydrm  Powder, for  yourtrcc- 
bed  blasting, land  clearing  and  otheragricultural  worl:. 
Our  book,  “Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm 
Powder,”  will  show  you  how  to  save  and  make 
many  dollars.  The  coupon  or  a  post  card  mention¬ 
ing  this  paper  will  bring  it  by  the  first  mail. 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Magazine  itocks  near  you. 


A.,-—*  .  V-’i'r 
-"VcT-i- r  i.i 
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ATLAS  POWDER  CO. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

S-nd  me  "Better  Farming  with  Atlas 
l-a.m  Powder."  I  am  interested  in 
explosives  for  the  purpose  before  which 
I  mark  4'X." 

□  Stump  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting 

□  Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Tree  Planting 

□  Ditch  Digging 

□  Road  Making  RN'9 


Name 


^^.ddress  _ 

^tl^FarmPdWdei  ~ 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


CDDAY— most  important  part  of 

ORCHARD  WORK 

High  and  Constant  pressure,  A  dependable  engine  and  pump.  Thorough 
agitation  of  liquid.  Freedom  from  clogging.  Rigid,  simple  construction, 
feature  the  “Ospraymo”  machines.  Foliage  unsprayed  breeds  insects,  scale, 
fungus,  blight.  Use  a  sprayer  that  covers. 

Sprayers  for  Every  Need.  Write  for  Free  catalog  showing  complete  line. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY. Dept.  2,  Elmira,  New  York 


n.lt  ^Do  Your  Own 

Book ifr*  ConcreteWork 


WHEN  YOU  SPRAY 


FREE! 

Book 

on 

MIXERS 
Postal 
Gets  It 


J  You  can  ^make  your  own  con¬ 
crete  feeding  floors,  water  tanks, 
troughs,  and  fence  posts  with 
idle  hands  on  muddy  days  and 
save  a  lot  of  money  with  a 

SHELDON 
Concrete  Mixer 

_Does  work  equal  to$300  mixers 
—yet  costs  only  a  frac¬ 
tion.  All  modem  fea¬ 
tures.  Fully  guaranteed. 

I  Write  for  catalog  now. 

Sheldon  Mfg.  Co. 

Boz  475  ,  Nehawka^ 
Nebraska 


/it  pays  to  use  the  best  material  you  can 

secure.  You  can  always  depend  upon  ^ 
the  quality  of  the  following  products 

L  STANDARD  BRAND 

ime  Sulphur 

is  a  hi'i I'h/  concentrated  solution  made  from 
l he  purest  raw  materials  It  is  carefully 
filtered;  contains  no  insoluble  Jmatter  us 
sediment  and  will  not  clog  the  nozzles. 

Calso— The  Perfect  Potato  Spray 
—kills  bugs  and  prevents  blight. 
Panfox  is  the  ideal  tree  spray  for 
all  chewing  insects. 

T1V  make  a  complete  line  of  spray  materials. 

Tell  us  your  wauls  anil  let  us  quote  you  prices, 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Reading,  Pa. 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

Pure  Un leached  Hardwood  Ashes.  The  Best  Potash 
Fertilizer.  The  .loynt  Brand  the  Best  by  2  est. 
Write  for  Particulars.  Agents  Wanted.  Corres¬ 
pondence  Invited.  Satisfactory  Keferenees.  Address 
JOHN  JOYNT,  -  Lucknow,  Ontario 


Better  Fruit— 

Bigger  Profits 

By  controlling  the  insect  and  fungus  pests— and 
in  no  other  way — can  BETTER  fruit  and  BIGGER 
profits  be  obtained. 

Successful  Growers  Everywhere  Are  Using 

Hardie  Sprayers 

They  know  by  experience  that  they  must 
have  a  sprayer  that  will  deliver  to  the  tree  a 
big  cloud  of  penetrating  spray,  driven  by  high 
pressure  to  every  portion  of  the  tree  or  fruit 
—they  know  that  the  work  must  be  done 
quickly  and  thoroughly  or  the  result  will  be 
wormy  and  scabby  apples. 

The  successful  grower  knows  the  coat  of  delays  at 
spraying  tone.  He  looks  upon  his 

Hardie  Sprayer 

as  his  crop  INSURANCE.  Get  the  Hardie  catalog 
today.  It  is  FREE. 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 

Hudson,  Michigan  <H) 

Branches— Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


(Continued  from  page  512) 

ide.  and  that  is  not  so  very  cheap,  selling 
now,  in  large  lots,  at  about  35  rents  a 
pound.  As  it  weighs  a  little  more  than 
half  as  much  again  as  water,  you  do,. not 
get  so  very  much  for  a  pound,  either, '‘but 
it  is  the  one  safe  thing.  For  a  fixer,  the 
waxy  body  may  be  either  cerusine,  a  sort 
of  mineral  wax,  if  you  can  get.  it,  or 
Japan  wax  or  carnauba  wax.  These  do 
not  give*  a  disagreeable  smell  as  they  .burn 
off.  Bay  wax  would  probably  work  alto. 
A  little  rosin  is  very  good,  but  gives  more 
odor.  Tile  solids  will  settle  out,  so  all 
have  to  be  "dispensed  with  a  shake  la¬ 
bel,”  as  our  pharinacal  friends  put  it.  A 
formula  must  always  be  used  with  dis¬ 
cretion  and  tried  in  small  lots  first,  being 
modified  according  to  the  ingredients, 
which  do  not  always  run  the  same.  Here 
are  some  to  try;  from  these  you  can  prob¬ 
ably  devise  your  own,  which  will,  of 
course,  he  the  best  ever.  The  parts,  arc 
by  weight : 

Graphite,  10;  lampblack,  1;  rosin,  1; 
carbon  tetrachloride.  75. 

Graphite,  10;  lampblack,  12;  cerasine, 
12;  Japan  wax,  10;  carbon  tetrachloride, 
150. 

Graphite,  25;  lampblack,  500;  cerasine. 
25;  carnauba  wax,  5;  carbon  tetrachlor¬ 
ide,  250.  or  more,  if  too  pasty. 

Just  at  present  you  may  have  some 
trouble  getting  the  best  graphite,  hut  tlmt 
condition  will  soon  correct  itself.  For 
stove  finishes  where  you  do  not  mind  the 
smell,  asphaltum  with  carbon  tetrachlor¬ 
ide  and  some  graphite  will  give  a  very 
lasting  finish.  F.  p.-G. 


Sediment  in  Water  Supply 

Ever  since  we  bought  this  farm  a  year 
ago  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  our  water  system,  due  to  a  periodic 
stoppage  of  the  pipes  by  a  red  iron-like 
sediment  which  appears  in  the  water. 
This  water  comes  from  a  driven  well  on  a 
hill  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  back 
of  the  house,  from  which  it  is  carried  by 
means  of  a  half-inch  lead  pipe.  The  pre¬ 
vious  owners  of  the  farm  had  the  same 
trouble  with  the  stopping  of  the  water, 
because  they  tried  to  do  away  with  the 
sediment  by  means  of  an  open  settling  box 
between  the  well  and  the  house.  This  has 
never  proved  successful,  for  we  have  had 
continually  to  blow  out  the  pipes  to  re¬ 
gain  the  water,  and  now  even  that  has 
failed  us,  as  the  pipes  are  stopped  up  al¬ 
together.  Perhaps  you  could  suggest  some 
way  of  gettipg  rid  of  (his  sediment,  which 
is  very  finely  divided.  Do  you  think  that 
this  sediment,  which  is  no  doubt  iron  in 
character,  would  attack  an  iron  pipe,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  oii<*  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  he  a  larger  pipe  than  the  half¬ 
inch  now  in  use.  and  a  larger  lead  pipe 
would  be  very  expensive.  li.w.  L. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  water  is  evidently  charged  with 


by  a  little  carbonic 
is  not  infrequently 
wells.  Your  long 
is  an  invitation  to 
as  oxide,  and.  while 
heli».  an  iron  pipe 


iron,  held  in  solution 
acid,  probably,  which 
the  case  with  driven 
run  of  half-inch  pipe 
the  iron  to  conic  out 
a  larger  pipe  would 
would  be  as  had,  or  worse,  since  the  sedi¬ 
ment  would  cling  more  to  the  sides.  The 
lead  pipe  gives  you  a  chance  ot  cleaning 
out  by  the  use  of  dilute  hydrochloric  (mu¬ 
riatic)  acid,  since  this  attacks  lead  very 
slightly,  but  whether  this  will  work  on 
your  pipe  in  its  present  condition  is  an 
open  question,  if  it  does  work,  it  will 
clean  the  pipe  too  well,  and  you  want  to 
let  the  water  run  full  several  days,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  traces  of  lead.  If 
yon  do  get  it  started,  you  should  let  the 
water  run  as  much  and  as  often  as  pos¬ 
sible,  full  on  at  least  mice  a  day.  If  the 
well  will  stand  it,  let  it  run  some  all  the 
time,  and  you  will  probably  have  no  more 
troub’e.  If  you  use  a  settling  box,  it 
should  be  large  and  shallow  ;  then  it  will 
work,  since  the  same  action  will  take 
place  there  as  now  takes  place  in  the  pipe. 
The  whole  matter  is  a  difficult  one.  espe¬ 
cially  for  one  not  on  the  ground,  and 
without  an  examination  of  the  water, _  for 
some  of  the  trouble  may  he  due  to  lime, 
if  anyone  has  any  experience  or  ideas, 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  them  sent  in. 


flavor 
to  put 
frying 
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boiling 
strong 
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P0STUM  © 

: 

1  ©  CEREAL J 

Natvwi  C*r%»l  Cewpe*? 

Why.  .  . 

P0STUM 

instead 
of  coffee 

Tru  the  chande 
for  ten  days 
if  health  or 
other  reasons 
appeal  to  you 

You'll  like  this 
excellent  table 
beverage  with  its 
rich  mild  coffee¬ 
like  flavor  £  the 
results  of  the 
change  will  appeal 
to  you  .That  s  why 
somuchPostum 
is  sold  nowadays 


QAYTON  AIRLES^ 


Can’t  Puncture 
Can’t  Blow  Out 

Piers  of  live,  elastic  rubber 

built  about  one  inch  apart  inside 
the  casing  and  vulcanized  or 
welded  to  it  take  the  place  of  an  inner 
tube.  Nothing  can  happen  but  wear. 
30x3  and  30x354  sizes  only— Ford  Sizes.  More 
than  50,000  cars  equipped  with  them  in  6  years. 
r'>; becoming  our  exclusive 
Ldg,  money  dealer  in  your  county.  Tire 
experience  unnecessary.  Write  today  for  terms. 

Dept.O.The  Dayton  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  Dayton,  0. 


10,000 Miles 

Guaranteed  and 
No  Punctures 


After  ton  yoars  tost  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  users,  Briotson 
PneumaticTireshavosolvod 
nneuinntio  tiro  problem. 
EasyridinB.absolutelyproof 
against  punctures,  blow¬ 
outs,  ruts.rim  cut, skidding, 
oil.  Kiuiolino.  In  short  trouble 
proof.  Written  10.000 mils  ptunr- 
ontco.  Some  go  15  to  20,000. 

TRY  ’EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Mnko  ua  provo  It.  Don’t  pay  if 
not  satisfied.  Write  to-diiy  for 
details  of  moat  liberal,  convincing 
■“Free  Trial"  plan  ever  offered. 
Santwith  illuatratcil.dcacrlptivo  book 
Tho  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  123-29 
1016  W.  O.  W.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nobr. 


Purifying  Lard 

Jlorc  is  something  I  copied  into  my 
reeipe  book  from  some  farm  paper  I’ve 
forgotten  what  one.  1  have  never  had 
occasion  to  try  it,  but  T.  W.  G.  might 
try  it  on  a  small  amount  and  see  if  it 
works — it  sounds  sensible  to  me.  I*ut 
lard  into  kettle  and  melt  over  a  slow  fire, 
add  one  teaspoon  baking  soda  to  each 
eight  pounds  of  lard.  Ileat  to  boiling 
or  until  all  signs  of  foaming,  are 
This  will  remove  any  strong  taste 
any  reason  there  is  a  strong  taste 
lard.  mrs.  k.  D.  N. 

In  answer  to  T.  \V.  G.,  Tuckahoe,  N. 
Y.,  in  regard  to  taking  out  (lie  strong 
my  experience  has  been 
piece  of  charcoal  in  when 
It.  will  take  away  all 
The  same  is  good  when 
or  mutton  ;  it  takes  the 
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rA„  Colr»«  Situated  in  the  country  that  grows 
TUI  ijdlC.  the  BEST  APPLES  in  the  World 


the  BEST  APPLES  in  the  World 

. •di  itely  at  station,  main  line  railroad.  Thriv¬ 
ing  town  with  city  conveniences,  seventy -live 
acres  in  fruit,  thirty-one  acres  farm  land;  over 
thousand  trees  ten  to  twenty-llvo  rears,  two 
thousand,  eight  years  old fifteen  hundred  pern’ll 
trees  six  years.  All  trees  well  kept  and  thrifty. 

|, live  had  best  attention.  Tenant  house,  stable, 
packing  house,  other  necessary  buildings.  With 
or  without  stock  and  machinery.  Isistyearsci  op 
would  have  about  half  paid  for  p resell t  price  nt 
pi, ice.  Best  reasons  for  selling.  Exei  Hunt  pro¬ 
position.  Fiirilier  particulars  to  interested  parties. 

W.  L.  SMITH  &  CO.  CHARLOTTESVILLE.  VA. 


Ilium 


sheep  away. 

MRS.  M.  SC1I ULIAS. 


Representatives  Wanted 

A  reputable  Southern  firm,  The  NitrA-Germ  Sates 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  estaidishing  an  office 
in  the  North,  wants  agents  in  every  County  in  « his 
State.  One  of  our  Southern  men,  Mr.  J.  T.  Mor¬ 
rison,  made  $3,500.00  the  past  year  selling  NitrA- 
Germ.  the  Crop  and  Soil  improver.  The  same 
opportunity  is  open  in  the  North.  It  will  be  to  your 
advantage  to  write  to  I’.  O.  Box  11,  G.  C.  Station, 
New  York  City,  for  full  information. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


u*<f  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


“Why  don’t  you  give  your  wife  an  al¬ 
lowance?”  “I  did  once,  and  she  speuf  it 
before  I  could  borrow  it  back.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


Change  of  Motor  Oil  Necessary  for  Cold 
Weather  Use 

The  lubricating  system  calls  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  overhauling  with  the  advent  of  cold 
weather.  Conditions  at  this  time  of  the 
year  vary  widely  from  those  of  midsum¬ 
mer,  making  preferable  the  use  of  a  light¬ 
er  grade  of  lubricant.  Cleaning  the  crank 
case  is  a  dirty  job  and  more  often  is 
passed  lip  to  the  garage  man,  yet  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  done  at  home 
with  the  resultant  saving  of  the  fee. 

In  changing  the  oil  of  the  crank  case, 
care  should  bo  taken  to  do  a  good  clean¬ 
ing  job  and  thus  prevent  the  dirt  and  grit 
from  remaining  to  contaminate  the  new 
oil.  To  avoid  this,  empty  the  old  oil  and 
fill  to  the  proper  level  with  kerosene. 
Ivtin  Hie  engine  under  its  own  power  a 
half  minute  or  so  t.i  wash  down  all  the 
old  oil  and  the  impurities  with  it.  Then 
drain  thoroughly  and  fill  with  fresh  lubri¬ 
cant.  It  is  a  rule  with  many  to  change 
the  oil  in  the  crank  case  every  1,500  to 
2.000  miles.  This  is  a  good  practice,  and 
should  be  carried  out  in  cold  weather  as 
well  as  in  Summer. 

To  do  a  good  cleaning  job  the  kerosene 
method  is  fairly  efficient.  If  one  wishes 
a  most  thorough  job.  the  oil  base  should 
be  removed  and  the  strainer,  pump  and 
pipes  cleaned.  A  new  gasket  should  then 
he  fitted.  This  is  more  of  a  job  than  the 
average  person  wishes  to  undertake,  so 
the  kerosene  method  may  be  called  fairly 
satisfactory. 

Before  purchasing  the  new  oil  consider 
whether  it  is  adapted  to  the  cold  season. 
The  working  temperature  may  be  the 
same,  but  the  oil  pump  is  exposed  to  every 
blast  of  cold  air  and  the  oil  may  he  chilled 
to  a  point  where  it  caunot  flow.  As  soon 
as  freezing  weather  arrives  make  a  cold 
test  of  the  lubricant  as  follows: 

Place  half  a  tumbler  of  the  oil  where 
it  may  be  exposed  to  the  elements.  Watch 
it  from  day  to  day.  If  it  thickens  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  flow  at  any  time  it  is  hardly  suit¬ 
ed  to  your  engine.  Use  a  slightly  thinner 
oil.  or  one  not  too  sluggish  at  low  tem¬ 
perature  If  you  still  have  the  Summer 
grade  of  oil  in  the  crank  case  and  cannot 
conveniently  change  the  oil  immediately, 
do  not  take  the  car  out  until  the  engine 
has  run  severnl  minutes,  insuring  a  good 
oil  circulation. 

The  warm  oil  flowing  back  into  the 
pump  soon  brings  it  to  a  temperature 
where  the  cold  will  have  no  bad  effect  on 
it.  If  obliged  to  let  the  car  stand  any 
length  of  time  with  engine  not  running, 
you  will,  of  course,  blanket  the  radiator, 
which  not  only  protects  the  cooling  sys¬ 
tem,  but  the  oil  as  well. 

There  is  one  danger  which  is  frequently 
overlooked,  and  that  is  an  accumulation 
of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  pump. 
This  results  from  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  leaking  past  the  piston,  and  also 
from  occasional  leakage  of  the  cooling 
system.  If  the  pump  is  exposed  to  freez¬ 
ing  temperature  this  water  will  freeze.  If 
there  is  much  water,  some  may  freeze  in 
the  oil  pump  and  wreck  it.  An  occasional 
inspection  is  advisable. 

Another  change  should  be  that  ot  the  ‘ 
gnase  in  the  gear  case  and  differential  to 
a  heavy  oil.  A  semi-fluid  grease  or  gear 
compound  will  thicken  in  Winter  and  will  ' 
not  penetrate  where  it  should.  Both  ‘ 
places  should  he  flushed  with  kerosene 
and  the  dirt  and  grit  washed  down  with  a 
long-handled  brush.  A  heavy  oil  will 
thicken  slightly,  but  it  will  soften  quickly 
in  use.  and  will  then  flow  to  the  places  , 
where  it  is  needed,  whereas  a  grease  will  j 
he  pushed  aside  and  stay  there,  being  use¬ 
less  as  a  lubricant.  farmer. 

Agricultural  Reconstruction  Work 

1  have  heard  several  times  of  late  that 
men  arc  wanted  with  agricultural  and 
horticultural  experience,  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion  along  these  lines  in  France,  h.  g. 

I-ong  Island. 

That  report  was  circulated  before  the 
armistice  was  signed.  At  that  time  the 
war  was  expected  to  last  at  least  a  year 
longer,  and  plans  were  being  made  foi 
great  gardens  and  farms  back  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  lines.  Peace  will  change  such  plans, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  such  Lei])  is  now 
needed. 


Why  There  Is  a  Scarcity 
of  Hudson  Super-Sixes 

No  Open  Cars  to  Be  Built  for  Months— Hudson  Closed  Car 

Demand  Exceeds  Production 


No  automobiles  were  to  have  been  built  after 
January  1st. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  ban  was  lifted. 

It  produced  a  confusion  the  trade  had  never 
experienced.  For. months  all  makers  had  been 
turning  out  all  the  cars  they  could,  regardless  of 
the  immediate  market  for  them.  By  spring  it  was 
believed  automobiles  would  be  so  scarce  that 
buyers  would  accept  less  wanted  makes  if  they 
could  not  get  the  car  of  their  choice. 

Then  cars  that  had  not  sold  freely  during  the 
summer  and  fall  would  have  a  ready  market  when 
the  more  desirable  makes  were  out  of  the  wav  , 
For  one  thing — - 

There  Would  Be  No  Hudsons  Then 

That  was  one  of  the  expected  conditions. 
Super-Six  sales  all  season,  just  as  they  have  for 
three  years,  absorbed  the  factory  output.  Hud¬ 
son  dealers  were  not  able  to  get  cars  for  future 
needs.  It  looked  as  though  they  either  would 
have  to  close  up  shop  or  take  on  one  of  the  less 
wanted  lines. 

But  withdrawal  of  manufacturing  restrictions 
assured  a  limited  quantity  of  Hudsons.  Less 
wanted  cars  after  all,  would  have  to  meet  Super 
Six  competition. 

Hudson  production  is  now  concentrated  on 
closed  models,  for  which  there  is  an  excess 
demand.  Some  dealers  have  a  limited  number  of 
open  models — though  not  enough  to  meet  early 
spring  requirements. 

You  either  must  take  one  of  the  open  cars  they 
now  have  or  wait  until  late  spring  if  you  get  s 
Super-Six  Phaeton. 

Note  Why  Hudson  Is  so  Popular 

For  three  years  the  Super-Six  has  held  undi> 
puted  leadership  among  fine  cars. 


Remember  how  it  first  established  itself  on  the 
speedway  and  in  countless  endurance  tests. 
Rivals  refused  to  admit  Hudson  had  developed  a 
new  type  motor  with  greater  power  and  endur¬ 
ance. 

Yet  those  amazing  records  were  made  com¬ 
monplace  by  later  Super-Sixes.  Thousands  of 
owners  made  just  as  wonderful  demonstrations 
with  their  own  cars,  when  you  consider  the  con¬ 
ditions,  as  were  those  under  official  test.  Every 

™ade  .converts  to  the  Super-Six.  Today 
60,000  are  in  service. 

It  Created  Styles  that 
Others  Followed 

Hudson  created  the  Sedan  and  the  Touring 
Limousine.  Now  more  expensive  cars  have  fol¬ 
lowed  and  cheaper  cars,  too,  are  effecting  models 
of  Hudson  type. 

The  seven-  and  the  four-passenger  Phaetons 
are  pattern  cars  for  so  many  other  makes,  that 
if  it  were  not  that  the  Super-Six  is  always  a  year 
or  more  in  advance  of  others,  one  might  be  con¬ 
fused  in  recognizing  the  true  arbiter.  Two  new 
types  are  now  ready — the  Coupe — a  four- 
passenger— and  the  Cabriolet  for  three. 


w 


Why  Delivery  Is  Possible  Just  No 

The  Super-Sixes  now  available  in  open  car 
fypes  are  all  that  can  be  had  for  several  months. 
It  will  be  June  before  full  factory  production  can 
be  resumed. 

With  the  first  promise  of  spring  open  cars 
become  the  favorite  type.  If  you  delay,  and  an 
open  Super-Six  is  your  choice,  you  will  probably 
find  all  have  been  sold.  Then  you  may  have  to 
wait  until  late  spring. 

demand  for  all  closed  model  Super-Sixes 
is  so  great  that  you  must  speak  promptly  tc 
assure  delivery.  With  some  models  this  mav 
mean  quite  a  while. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Its  White  Triangle  and  Price  are  Two  of  Motor  dam's  Most  Distinctioe  Marks  ot 
Value.  The  Seven-Passenger  Phaeton  sells  at  $2200 


Astern  Canada's 

"Horn  of  Plenhr 
QffmTfouHcahh &Weal 
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Farm  Lands 
Low  Prices. 


Western  Canada  for 
years  has  helped  to  feed 
the  world — the  same  responsi¬ 
bility  of  production  still  rests  upon  her. 
While  high  prices  for  Grain,  Cattle  and  Sheep 
are  sure  to  remain,  price  of  land  is  much  below  its  value. 

Land  capable  of  yielding  20  to  45  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  to  the  acre  can  be  had  on 
easy  terms  at  from  $15  to  $30  per 
acre— good  grazing  land  at  much  less. 

Many  farms  paid  for  from  a  single  year’s  crop.  Raising 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  brings  equal  success.  The  Government 
encourages  farming  and  stock  raising.  Railway  and 
Land  Co’s,  offer  unusual  inducements  to  Home  Seek¬ 
ers.  Farms  may  be  stocked  by  loans  at  moderate  interest 
Western  Canada  offers  low  taxation,  good  markets  and  ship* 
ping;  free  schools,  churches  and  healthful  climate. 

For  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates.  location  of  land,  illus¬ 
trated  literature,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immig.,  Ottawa.  Can.,  or 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301 E.  Genesee  SL,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  t>v  77  years’  use.  I 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  er, 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE  tor  45  rears 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 
Get  my  FREE  DEUVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valo 
able  information  FRKE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Es  tab.  lS4i 

0.  W.  Ingersoll.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  HX 


FARM  for  SALE 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland.  The  land  is  fertile  ami 
this  is  a  section  where  farming  pays.  For  particn 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P  WOOOCOCK.  Salisbury.  Maryland 


360-Acre  Farm  sheep,  Jiogs,  or  fa r  in  cr  on 


(1,000  casn. 


7  miles  Scottsvffle,  Va.  Adaptec 
sheep,  hogs,  or  farm  cron 
Level.  Good  butldlngs.  $6  5  00 
HARRY  VAIL,  Mew  Milford.  Orange  IV.  N  V 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  A/r*. 

H-  B.  Ely  .  .  .  .  .  $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bp  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts— 

Bu  ArO.  JVright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology— Bp  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333W.  30thSL,N.Y. 
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UNUSUALROPPORTUNITY 

A  REAL  SERVICE  JOB.  We  want  a  young  man  with  practical  farm  exper¬ 
ience  for  a  big  job  which  offers  a  real  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

QUALIFICATIONS.  Such  a  young  man  should  have  been  raised  on  a  farm 
and  have  personally  done  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  The  position  requires  a  fair  -ducation 
and  no  man  who  has  not  had  at  least  four  years  in  a  first  class  high  school  or  the  training 
of  an  agricultural  college  or  school  could  hope  to  qualify.  His  personal  record  must  be 
clean  and  he  must  be  willing  to  study  hard  and  to  do  cheerfully  all  kinds  of  work. 

OPPORTUNITIES.  To  such  a  man  this  concern  offers  the  opportunity  to  learn 
the  fertilize!  business.  He  would  be  required  to  come  into  the  office  and  learn  the  detail 
work  connected  with  the  executive  departments.  After  he  had  mastered  this  work  he 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  business.  Blood  and 
Bone  are  not  attractive  in  hot  weather  and  a  fertilizer  factory  is  always  disagreeable.  If 
you  are  afraid  of  unpleasant  things  do  not  apply.  After  a  man  has  learned  the  office, 
manufacturing  and  scientific  parts  of  the  business  he  will  be  sent  out  as  an  assistant  to  one 
ol  our  traveling  representatives.  From  this  time  forward  his  advancement  will  depend 
entirely  upon  himself  and  upon  the  results  which  he  produces. 

RESPONSIBILITIES.  This  concern  feels  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  selection- of  its  representatives  and  has  adopted  this  method  of  thoroughly  training  its 
men  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  real  service  to  our  customers  and  friends.  We  look 
upon  the  fertilizer  business  as  more  than  a  mere  job  and  want  no  man  in  our  employ  who 
does  not  recognize  this  responsibility.  He  must  also  be  thoroughly  fitted  not  only  to  sell 
fertilizer  but  to  select  the  proper  brands  which  will  give  his  customers  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  profit  from  their  fertilizer  investments. 

HOW  TO  APPLY.  If  you  have  had  the  necessary  education,  the  practical 
farm  experience  and  feel  that  you  possess  sufficient  stick-to-it-ive-ness  to  take  hold  of  such 
a  position  and  make  good,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  written  application  from  you. 
Please  give  us  in  your  first  letter  your  age,  nationality,  the  number  of  persons  dependent 
on  you  for  support,  a  brief  description  of  your  practical  farm  experience,  a  statement  of 
your  education,  including  the  schools  which  you  have  attended  and  if  you  have  had  selling 
experience  mention  what  and  where.  Enclose  with  this  letter  a  recent  photograph  of  yourself 
and  state  frankly  why  you  believe  you  are  fitted  to  hold  such  a  position.  Mention  this  paper. 

Address  Employment  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street  -  New  York  City 

Manufacturers  of 

E.  FRANK  COE  FERTILIZERS 

Those  who  cannot  accept  such  a  position  will  be  interested  in  our  local 
agency  proposition.  We  want  a  representative  in  every  town.  If  there 
is  no  agent  in  your  vicinity  write  today  for  full  particulars. 


UP-TO-DATE  FERTILIZERS  FOR 
UP-TO-DATE  FARMERS 

Are  you  a  business  farmer?  Do  you  buy  simply  “Farmers’  Delight”  or  do  you 
purchase  unit f  o t  plant  food?  Now  that  the  war  is  ended  we  can  offer  for  the  first 
time  in  quantity,  two  high-grade  fertilizers  : 

AMMO-PHOS 

10.7%  Nitrogen,  (13%  Ammonia),  47%  available  Phos.  Acid 

Think  of  a  “13-47’*— sixty  units  of  plant  food  in  one  ton!  This  phosphate  of  ammonia 
ift  a  nearly  pure  chemical  with  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  its  phosphoric 
acid  mostly  solubU  in  water.  Amnio-Phos  is  endorsed  by  experiment  stations  and 
agricultural  scientists  everywhere.  It  is  especially  suited  for  use  alone  for  pushing  peas 
and  beans  and  for  grains,  or  in  conjunction  with  manure  or  tankage  for  general  crops. 

AMMO-PHOS  AND  TANKAGE  MIXTURE 

10%  Nitrogen,  (12%  Ammonia),  25%  available  Phos.  Acid 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  nitrogen  is  mineral  and  one-half  organic,  phosphoric 
acid  mostly  water  soluble.  ........  , 

These  fertilizers  leave  no  objectionable  salines  in  the  soil,  are  non-caustic,  clean, 
fine-ground,  dry,  and  are  packed  in  100-lb.  bags.  Prices  extremely  low,  analysis 
considered.  Potash  furnished  if  desired.  ,  , 

We  are  also  offering  a  full  line  of  all  fertilizer  materials.  Write  us  for  prices  and 
formula  suggestions  for  1919. 

A.  W.  HIGGINS  SOUTH  DEERFIELD,  MASS. 


■  ,  MAKE  A  DOLMBAN  HOUR.  SELL  ME\1>KTS 

AVPflTS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
T,o''"  in  ail  utensil  s.  Sample  package  free. 

OOL.1.ETTE  MF«.  CO..  »ept-  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y  . 

FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


92  Acres 

only  S3, 000.  *' 


well  located;  near  state  road;  fine 
b  a  s  e  in  e  n  t  barn ;  new  silo;  good 
house;  never  failing  spring  water; 

ItEAIiESLEE,”  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Large  or  small.  We  have  at  present  several  very  line 
Farms  to  otler.  especially  adapted  to  raising  the  follow¬ 
ing  erops;  Corn,  Wheat,  Alfaila.  light  and  dark  Tobacco 
light  Tobacco  a  speciality.  Let  us  know  vonr  wants. 

E.  B.  MOORE  CO.,  201  Mechanics  Bldg.,  Petersburg,  Va. 


Wall  Paper, 
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Samples 

late 

styles 

SENT 


JLhE  SPRING  is  coming.  It  is  time 

to  plan  the  decorations  of  your  home. 

Start  now  and  have  before  you  this 
big  book  of  Wall  Paper  Samples.  It’s 
free.  It  shows  late  New  York  styles 
for  every  room  in  the  house  in  pat¬ 
terns  that  are  rich  artistic  and  strik¬ 
ing.  There  are  samples  of  the  actual 
papers  big  enough  to  show  the  pat¬ 
terns,  and  with  reproductions  in  colors 
showing  just  how  the  paper  will  look 
on  the  wall. 

Prices  unusually  low 

Compare  these  samples  with  wa'.l  paper  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  quality  anywhere  and  you  will  see  that  you 
will  make  a  big  saving  if  you  buy  from  this  book. 
Don’t  buy  wall  paper  until  you  have  seen  it.  A 
post  card  will  bring  it  to  you.  Write  today.  Just 
say,  “Send  Wall  Paper  Book.”  Address 

The  Charles  William  Stores. 


Ch arles  William  Stores. NewYork City 

KTl  Stores  Building,  New  York  _ _ 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  at  a  meeting  at  Butte,  Mont., 
Feb.  7,  voted  to  go  on  strike  in  protest 
agaius  the  wage  reduction  put  into  effect 
by  the  mines  of  the  Butte  district.  The 
I.  W.  W.  demand  a  six-hour  day  and  $0 
a  day  wage  scale.  The  wage  scale  put 
into  effect  is  for  $4.75,  a  reduction  of  $1. 
and  is  based  on  the  contract  entered  into 
several  years  ago  with  the  Western  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Miners. 

All  industries  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  were 
crippled  Feb.  7  by  a  strike  involving 
tiO.OOO  workers,  which  was  started  by 
men  in  the  shipyards.  U.  S.  soldiers 
operated  gas  and  electric  plants. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League’s  prohibition 
law  enforcement  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  New  York  Legislature  Feb.  10  by 
Senator  George  F.  Thompson  of  Niagara  ! 
and  Assemblyman  Walter  S.  McNab  of 
Schenectady,  the  leaders  of  the  respective 
houses. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  bill  in¬ 
troduced  at.  Secretary  Line’s  request  to 
give  to  persons  who  served  in  the  present 
war  or  on  the  Mexican  border  homestead 
privileges  similar  to  those  of  Spanish  and 
other  war  veterans  was  passad  Feb.  6  by 
the  Senate  and  now  goes  to  conference. 

Reports  of  a  survey  made  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
California,  made  public  Feb.  10  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  indi¬ 
cate  that  California’s  grape  crop  of  1919 
can  be  diverted  without  loss  to  uses  other 
than  wine  manufacture.  Since  national 
prohibition  has  been  ordered  there  has 
been  considerable  speculation  regarding 
the  250,000  tons  of  wine  and  table  grapes, 
valued  at  $4,000,000,  produced  annually 
in  the  State.  According  to  the  report.  1 
the  grape  crop  can  bo  made  into  grape 
syrup,  equivalent  to  40.000  tons  of  sugar, 
having  a  value  of  $S,000,000.  Cull  table 
grapes  may  show  a  sugar  content  rang-  I 
ing  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  A  market  j 
for  grape  syrup  may  be  found  by  inducing  j 
fruit  canneries  to  use  a  certain  quantity  I 
of  it  during  the  canning  season  of  1920. 
It  is  further  stated  that  much  of  the 
equipment  necessary  for  making  this  syrup 
already  exists  at  canneries  of  the  State 
and  what  is  lacking  can  readily  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Senator  Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee,  in 
an  address  Feb.  11  in  the  Senate  declared 
that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
could  rest  assured  that  the  Government 
would  keep  faith  with  them  in  carrying 
out  the  guarantee  of  a  price  of  $2.26  a 
bushel  for  wheat.  The  Government,  lie 
said,  should  pay  the  difference  between 
the  guaranteed  price  and  the  price  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
for  to  do  otherwise  would  “create  a  state 
of  unstable  economic  equilibrium.” 

At.  the  annual  convention  of  the  New 
England  Nurserymen’s  Association  the 
following  officers  were  elected  ;  President, 
C.  R.  Burr.  Manchester,  Conn. ;  vice- 
president,  Charles  Adams.  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  secretary,  R.  M.  Wyman,  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass. :  treasurer,  Y.  A.  Vani- 
cek,  Newport,  R.  I. 

A  joint  conference  of  the  Agricultural 
Commission  of  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association  and  the  agricultural  com¬ 
mittees  of  42  State  Bankers’  Associa¬ 
tions  will  he  held  in  Washington  Feb. 
26  and  27,  with  the  Secretary,  As¬ 
sistant.  Secretaries  and  bureau  chiefs  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  conference  is  to  shape  the 
bankers’  plans  for  11)19  in  the  matter  of 
dealing  with  agricultural  problems. 

Standards  for  fertilizer  and  regulations 
for  its  transportation  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  are  provided  in  a  bill  which  has 
been  introduced  into  Congress  by  Represen¬ 
tative  Lever  of  South  Carolina  and  known 
as  the  United  States  Fertilizer  Bill.  This 
hill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  establish  standards  of  classifica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  according  to  grade,  by 
which  its  quality  or  condition  may  he 
judged,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  fertilizer  standards  of  the  United 
States.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to 
ship  any  fertilizer  for  sale,  except  in  con¬ 
tainers  marked  as  prescribed  by  the  sec¬ 
retary.  so  as  plainly  to  show  the  net 
weight,  the  percentage  by  weight  of  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  and  its  source,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  and  source  of  phosphoric  acid, 
potash  and  other  ingredients;  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer,  etc.  Penalties  .are 
provided  for  violations  and  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $250,000  asked  for. 

Announcement  was  made  Fob.  11  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  of  steps  toward  the 
formation  of  a  parent  tobacco  growers’ 
organization,  to  include  those  in  Hamp¬ 
den  County,  Windsor,  East  Windsor, 
Locks  and  Enfield,  Conn.,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  utilizing  the  smaller  growers  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley  in  a  co-operative 
body  to  insure  protection  and  unity  or 
effort.  The  Hampden  County  body  is 
now  in  process  of  incorporation,  and  a  sim¬ 
ilar  group  iu  Hampshire  County  will  be 
invited  to  join  as  soon  as  organized.  It 
is  stated  that  the  object  of  the  parent 
organization  is  not  to  oppose  the  big 
buyers,  but  rather  to  sell  the  whole  crop 
co-operatively,  instead  of  individually.  It 
is  expected  to  grow,  sort  and  warehouse 
crops,  so  as  to  standardize  the  product. 
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Always 
Getting  Hurt 

YOUR  children  are?  Well, 
what  live  boy  or  girl  isn’t? 
Accidents !  You’ve  got  to  ex¬ 
pect  them  with  youngsters  in 
the  family.  The  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  be  prepared  for  them! 

YTes,  you  feel  a  mighty  sight 
easier  and  safer  when  you  know 
you  can  lay  your  hands  any 
minute  on  a  bottle  of  Hanford’s 
Balsam  of  Myrrh. 

The  great  “first  aid”  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  homes  for  generations 
back — over  seventy  years.  Val¬ 
uable  in  case  of  cuts,  burns, 
bruises,  strains,  sprains  and 
soreness. 

On  open  wounds,  just  a  few 
drops  of  Hanford’s  Balsam  to 
cleanse  and  prevent  infection 
and  to  form  a  protective  skin¬ 
like  film  that  gives  nature  every 
chance  to  heal  quickly. 

For  rheumatism  and  lameness, 
apply  Hanford’s  Balsam  freely  and 
rub  in  thoroughly.  Say,  but  its  a 
speedy  reliever. 

That  you  may  know  its  merits 
for  yourself,  present  this  advertise¬ 
ment  at  your  dealer’s  and  buy  a 
bottle  (in  any  of  three  sizes).  And 

Test  It  At  Our  Risk! 

If  not  completely  satisfied,  take 
empty  bottle  to  dealer  and  get  your 
money  hack.  No  questions  asked/ 

Made  Only  by 

G.  C.  Hanford  Mf g.  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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HANFORD'S 

Balsam  of  Myrrh 


Contagious  Abortion 

Don’t  sell  the  aborters.  Clean  out 
the  infection.  Breeding  animals  are 
worth  more  than  ever  before.  Control 
of  Abortion  is  doubly  necessary. 

The  Abortion  infection  causes  Barrenness, 
Retention  of  Afterbirth  and  Calf  Scours  in 
addition  to  Abortion.  Unless  checked  it  is 
likely  to  run  through  your  entire  herd. 

B-K  is  a  powerful  non-poisonous  antiseptic 
—scientifically  correct  for  this  work.  Used 
as  a  douche,  it  dissolves  the  slimy  albuminous 
matter  in  the  vagina  and  uterus,  kills  the 
ccrms,  ston3  discharges  and  controls  the 
infection.  B-K  is  much  more  effective  than 
Ivsol,  carbolic  acid,  Lugol’s  solution,  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  and  coal  tar  disinfect¬ 
ants,  all  of  which  tend  to  coagulate  or 
thicken  the  albumins. 

Contagious  Abortion  is  being  successfully 
controlled  in  many  herds  by  following  our 
simple  plan  with  B-K.  Send  for  “evidence.” 

FREE  RULLETINS:  Send  for  our 
valuable  bulletin  No.  52  on  “Contagious 
Abortion.”  also  “145  Farm  Uses”  and  our 
“Trial  Offer.”  If  your  dealer  docs  not  have 
B-K  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2777  So.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis . 


D-K  •  J3-K. •  &-K •  P-K •  •  JP'K * 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’*  Hardy  Garden 

11  v  Mrs,  II.  R.  Ely  $1*75 
Old  Time  Garden* 

By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flower*  and  Fern*  in  Their 

Haunts  By  M.  O.  Wright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Dugger  1-60 

Fot  Sal*  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Ibe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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SPRAYING 

MEANS 

Prevention  of 
Food  Famine. 


SPRAYING 

MATERIALS 

MEAN 

that  every  dollar  you  spend  for 
spraying  is  an  investment  to  be  real¬ 
ized  in  better  crops.  You  cannot 
make  poor  investments  and  expect 
profitable  returns. 

WHY  NOT  PLAY  SAFE. 


■WE  MANUFACTURE- 


CONSEQUENTLY  OUR  GUARANTEE 
STANDS  FOR  SOMETHING: 


Bordeaux  Mixture 

‘(Paste  &  Powder) 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

(Pasty  &  Powder) 

Calcium  Arsenate 

(A  most  cflleiont  j.oison 
for  llio  Least  Expense) 

PARIS  GREEN 


Vitrio 

(Horde-Lead  of 
highest  analyGs) 

Fish  Oil  Soap 
Blue  Vitriol 

Egg  Preserver 

(Water  Glims) 


Write  for  literature.  Write  for  our  Dealer 
proposition  to  Dept.  R.,  N.  Y. 

Fertilizers,  FertilizerMaterials,  Stock  and  Poultry  Feeds 

Branchet : 

Savannah  ...  Ga. 
Columbus  •  •  Ohio 
Norfolk  -  -  .  .  Va. 
Jacksonville  -  •  Fla. 
New  Orleans  •  -  La. 


Home  Office : 
85  Water  Street. 
New  York  City. 

Factory  : 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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Top  Dress  with  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Feed  the  Crop; 

not  the  Bacteria 

Every  form  of  Nitrogen  fertilizer, 
except  Nitrate  of  Soda,  must  be 
broken  down  by  bacteria  and 
changed  into  Nitrate  before  it  can 
become  available  for  crops.  Such 
bacterial  action  always  results  in 
costly  Nitrogen  losses. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


is  already  nitrated!  It  does  not 
have  to  undergo  changes — but  is 
immediately  and  wholly  available. 
That’s  why  Nitrate  is  the  quickest, 
surest,  most  economical  source  of 
Nitrogen. 

WM.  S.  MYERS 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


Big  Crops — Big  Profits 

Make  every  acre  you  plant 
unlock  its  fertility,  release 
its  plant-food  by  applying 


'oULVERIZre 

LIMESTONE 

Pure  grade,  superior  quality, 
highest  percentageof  carbonates. 
Finely  pulverized— its  fertilizing 
value  shows  in  first  harvest.  Non¬ 
caustic;  safe  and  easy  to  spread. 
Use  it  for  big  crops  and  profits. 
Get  our  Lime  Booklet  Free. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

506  Milton  Avenoe,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  Bunch  of  Farm  Notes 

I’arti-colobed  Apples. — The  Delicious 

< 

apple  figured  ou  page  1308  is  quite  in¬ 
teresting,  although  it  does  not  show  any¬ 
thing  uncommon.  Pitch  freaks  are  quite 
common  in  all  red  vari  'ties.  Every  pick¬ 
ing  season  the  men  will  cali  my  attention 
to  many  peculiarly  marked  apples.  Black 
Gilliflower  is  especially  apt  to  how  these 
strange  marks.  A  very  comm  n  appear¬ 
ance  is  as  though  the  red  color  were  put 
on  with  a  transfer  pattern  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  had  slipped.  Sometimes  it  will  seem 
that  a  quarter  of  the  pattern  had  slipped 
around  so  that  there  is  a  strip  from  stern 
to  blossom  end  with  no  coloring,  and  a 
quarter  of  tin1  way  around  the  apple  a 
similar  strip  with  twice  as  much  color 
as  the  rest  of  the  apple.  These  strips 
will  ho  the  same  width  and  sharp  as  a 
paper  pattern.  In  other  cases  the  color 
will  appear  to  have  been  put  on  in  nc::‘- 
nnw  sections,  but  too  soft,  so  tha*-  *.t 
drained  down  from  the  stem  end.  In  >ne 
such  case  the  appearance  was  perfect, 
even  to  the  drop  of  extra  dark  color  on 
the  rim  of  the  blossom  cup.  Some  other 
apples  sometimes  show  a  strip  of  red 
from  the  stem  to  the  blossom  end  of  the 
apple.  In  this  case  it  is  not  often  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  in  the 
middle,  but  is  sharp  edged  and  different 
from  the  usual  blush.  R.  I.  Greenings 
will  sometimes  show  a  similar  dark  green 
line. 

Hand  Picking  Beans. — If  there  are 
enough  beans  to  warrant  it  (page  1400) 
the  best  way  is  to  get  one  of  the  machines 
such  as  are  used  in  the  bean  houses.  This 
consists  of  a  hopper  to  hold  the  beans 
and  fet'd  them  out  onto  a  narrow  belt 
which  is  kept  moving  by  the  operator’s 
foot.  There  are  holes  to  drop  the  poor 
beans  and  a  place  to  hang  a  bag  for  the 
good  ones.  Such  a  machine  is  not  ex¬ 
pensive.  and  with  a  little  practice  as 
good  work  can  be  done  as  in  a  regular 
bean  house. 

Skunk  Farming. — Tt  might  be  well 
to  warn  F.  E.  Brimmer  (page  1401)  to 
beware  of  the  Conservation  Commission. 
Apparently  he  has  violated  the  law  in 
several  ways.  If  he  does  not  have  a 
license  to  keep  fur-bearing  animals  in 
captivity  lie  is  likely  t«>  get  a  present  of 
some  free  board  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  If  he  has  such  a  license  he  will 
find  that  his  bond  is  forfeited  if  he  keeps 
any  skunks  which  were  caught  in  the 
open  season.  The  fact  that  the  animals 
would  surely  be  killed  if  he  did  not  keep 
them  has  no  bearing  on  the  case,  for  it 
seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the  State 
game  laws  to  punish  severely  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  the  life  of  any  wild  crea¬ 
ture.  From  what  is  said  by  those  who 
have  to  administer  these  laws  we  must 
conclude  that  this  is  also  their  attitude. 

Wells  in  Quicksand. — The  note  on 
page  1400  interests  us.  although  we  have 
no  solution  to  offer.  A  well  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  feet  from  this  house  was  sunk 
through  a  bed  of  quicksand  to  a  depth 
of  about  60  feet,  and  a  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  spent  in  trying  various 
suggested  remedies.  This  well  is  now 
abandoned  and  has  probably  30  to  40 
feet  deep  of  sand  in  it  now.  In  another 
place  a  windmill  pump  had  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  because  the  quicksand  cut  out  the 
valves  so  often.  The  method  which  gave 
the  best  promise  of  success  is  to  sink  a 
tile  casing  with  cemented  joints  far 
enough  into  the  quicksand  layer  so  that 
a  layer  of  a  few  feet  thick  of  fine  gravel 
can  be  put  into  the  bottom.  In  may  cases 
this  has  seemed  to  give  a  permanent  cure. 
This  gravel  filter  must  be  large  enough 
and  thick  enough  to  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  current  enough  to  carry  the  sand 
through  it.  In  a  well  of  small  diameter 
which  is  used  a  great  deal  there  might 
be  too  great  a  current  to  make  this  prac¬ 
tical.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

Wayne  Co..  X.  Y. 


Wheat  looking  well ;  some  farmers  are 
plowing.  Wheat,  $2.30  per  bu. :  oats, 
00c ;  corn,  $2 ;  potatoes,  $2 ;  apples,  $2. 
Dressed  hogs,  25e  per  lb.;  beef,  Is*  to  20c 
lb. :  live  chickens,  30c  lb. ;  turkeys,  live, 
45c  lb. :  ducks,  live.  25c  lb.  Butter.  65c ; 
eggs,  65c;  lard.  32c  lb.  Hay,  $32  per 
ton ;  straw.  $12 ;  corn  fodder,  10c  per 
bundle.  Wages  are  high  aud  farm  hands 
are  scarce.  o.  b. 

Washington  Go.,  Pa. 


This  Fruit  Grower 
Gets  90%  Perfect  Apples 

The  1918  apple  crop  of  a  Ne  w  York  or- 
chardist  was  16,000  barrels.  He  sprayed 
with  Orchard  Brand  Spray  materials 
and  his  apples  were  90%  perfect. 

/TJ. RANDFATHER  was  willing  to  bite  around  a  worm  hole,  but 
consumers  today  are  not.  There  is  no  market  for  gnarly,  worm 
eaten  fruit. 

Orchard  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  a  standardized  product  which 
is  highly  efficient  in  controlling  the  codling  moth,  bud  moth,  apple 
and  plum  curculio,  canker  worms  and  other  foliage  chewing  insects. 

Fruit  growers  very  generally  prefer  the  dry  or  powdered  form 
because  it  is  light  and  fluffy  and  can  be  more  accurately  weighed  out 
than  the  paste  form. 

Mixture,  Bordeaux- 

BrandT 

Spray  Materials 

A  conmlete  line  of  standard¬ 
ized  Insecticides  and  Fungi¬ 
cides  manufactured  by  the 
largest  chemical  company  in 
America. 


The  standardized  Orchard  Brand  Bordeaux 
Lead  and  Zinc-Bordeaux,  each  manufac¬ 
tured  in  dry  and  in  paste  form,  have  a 
large  use  in  spraying  operations.  For 
spraying  potatoes  no  other  preparation 
possesses  so  many  advantages  as  Orchard 
Brand  Arsenite  of  Zinc.  For  dusting  po¬ 
tatoes  Orchard  Brand  Lazal  is  the  ap¬ 
proved  remedy. 

The  control  of  insects  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  is  strictly  a  chemical  matter.  Right 
spray  materials  in  right  proportions  must 

be  used  at  the  right  time.  Do  you  need  advice  ?  We  maintain  a 
Special  Service  Department,  open  to  fruit  growers  everywhere.  We 
welcome  and  answer  inquiries  promptly,  without  charge.  If  you 
have  a  spraying  problem,  address 
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“Finest  Apples 
I  Ever  Grew” 


“The  finest  apples  I  have  ever 
grown  were  sprayed  with  Pyrox.  One 
year  I  thought  I  would  save  a  little  in  the  priced  and  was 
talked  into  trying  “something  just  as  good;”  but  never 
again,  for  the  crop  that  year  was  far  from  being  as  good 
as  when  I  used  Pyrox.”— C.  H.  Stokes,  Medford,  N.  J. 

If  you  want  the  highest  quality  fruit,  spray  with 
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‘‘The  Spray 
That  Adds  to 
Your  Profits” 


Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  creamy  paste  which  is  all  ready 
to  use  by  simply  mixing  with  cold  water.  It  sticks  like 
t  paint  and  protects  the  fruit  throughout  the  growing 
season.  Pyrox  is  just  as  good  for  potatoes,  tomatoes, 

\  currants,  strawberries,  etc.,  as  it  is  for  apples. 

Get  this  Pyrox  Crop  Book.  It  tells  how  to  protect  your 
crops  against  bugs,  worms  and  disease.  Send  for  a  copy 
today.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Company 

43-A  Chatham  St..  Bostoo  1002  Fidelity'  Bldg.,  Baltimore 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  have  just  braid  of  a  case  involving 
hard  cider  which  ought,  to  interest  farmers, 
now  that  the  nation  has  declared  for  pro¬ 
hibition.  A  man  who  owns  a  good-sized 
orchard  is  well  known  as  an  advocate  of 
temperance — in  fact,  for  years  he.  belonged 
to  the  Prohibition  party.  No  liquor  is 
ever  permitted  on  the  farm,  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  has  been  brought  up  to  oppose  drink- 
iiig.  Every  year  large  quantities  of  Wll 
apples  are  fed  to  the  Stock,  rathei  ^th.m 
take  any  risk  .vith  hard  cider,  h  or  a 
good  many  years  now  there  has  been  on 
this  farm  a  man  with  many  fine  qualities 
— faithful  and  true.  Ilis  one  great  tail¬ 
ing  was  a  craving  for  liquor  which  came 
upon  him  now  and  then  with  overpower¬ 
ing  force.  Many  of  us  who  pride  our¬ 
selves  on  the  fact  that  we  do  not  drink  tire 
mere  pikers  in  the  battle  against  tempta¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  such  a  man.  '  erj 
likelv  we  joke  and  make  merry  over  tno 
comedy  of  “King  Alcohol"  as  Portrayed 
bv  the  violent  temperance  orators.  JO 
the  man  1  am  speaking  of.  however,  the 
taste  or  smell  of  liquor  forced  upon  him 
an  unspeakable  tragedy.  About  the. only 
fair  confparisou  I  can  think  of  is  to 
imagine  a  tiger  endowed  in  some  miracu¬ 
lous  way  with  reason  and  the  love  which 
1  have  truly  seen  Newfoundland  dogs 
show  for  children.  1  have  surely  known 
such  dogs  to  risk  their  lives  m  defense  of 
little  ones  left  in  their  charge.  Imagine 
a  tiger  endowed  with  that  same  spirit  and 
left  alone  to  protect  a  little  child.  v\« 
imagine  that  someone  kills  a  lamb  or  calf 
and  throws  it  in  the  way  of  that  tigei. 
Impelled  by  instinct  he  tastes  the  warm 
blood.  In  an  instant  the  craving  from  a 
long  line  of  cruel  ancestors  conn's  to  him. 
He  is  no  longer  the.  guardian,  but  a  blood¬ 
thirsty  tiger,  and  he  turns  upon  the  child 
left  iii  his  charge! 

***** 

Of  course  you  will  say  that  is  ti  foolish 
comparison,  because  there  never  was  and 
never  can  be  such  tiger.  1  here  are.  how¬ 
ever,  plenty  of  such  men,  and  1  have  seen 
them  act  in  just  about  that  way.  1  he 
man  I  speak  of  was  of  that  nature.  I  here 
was  no  chance  for  him  except  to  keep  en¬ 
tirely  away  from  the  stuff  m  any  form. 
That  was  why  he  liked  to  work  on  the 
farm  I  refer  to,  since  the  entire  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  place  was  opposed  to 
liquor  drinking.  There  was  some  de¬ 
mand  for  a  good  quality  of  vinegar  and  so 
two  barrels  of  cider  were  made  and  left 
for  the  slow  process  of  home  vinegar  mak¬ 
ing.  In  former  years  when  vinegar  was 
made  the  failings  of  human  nature  were 
remembered  and  the  barrels  of  cider  were 
sent  oil  to  ti  neighbor’s  cellar  for  devel¬ 
opment.”  There  had  been  no  trouble  tor 
a  long  time,  and  all  hands  were  busy  and 
a  little  careless,  so  that  cider  was  left  m 
the  barn,  without  thought  of  the  conse¬ 
quences.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  heard  a 
temperance  orator  say  he  would  as  ewn 
have  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  in  the  cellar 
of  his  house  as  to  have  a  barrel  of  hard 
cider  where  anyone  could  get  at  it.  At 
that  time  I  laughed  at  the  statement.  It. 
seemed  like  a  very  stale  joke,  but  since  I 
have  witnessed  this  tragedy  I  kuow  that 
“orator.”  for  till  his  violence,  was  right. 
***** 

No  one  on  that  busy  farm  paid  any  at¬ 
tention  to  the  two  barrels  of  cider.  J  hey 
stood  in  the  barn,  innocent  in  appearance, 
while  inside  of  them  the  devils  own  work 
was  silently  going  on.  For  on  the  way 
between  the  innocent  «weet  cider  and  the 
useful  vinegar  “hard”  cider  steps  in  for  a 
time  to  rule  and  ruin.  1  ersoually,  1 
think  there  are  greater  possibilities  for 
crime  and  misery  in  a  barrel  of  hard 
cider  than  can  he  found  in  ti  keg  of  beer. 

I  kuow  that,  when  I  say  that  many  lead¬ 
ers  will  start  up  in  angry  protest  and 
deny  it..  Let.  us  not  quarrel  over  a  barrel 
of  hard  cider.  Should  we  drink  it  w« 
might  quarrel  over  anything.  I  just  give 
you  my  own  opinion.  If  you  have  never 
seen  any  evil  results  from  the  infernal 
work  going  on  inside  that  barrel  you  are 
fortunate  indeed.  I  am  persuaded  that 
these  barrels  of  hard  cider  standing  in  that, 
barn  had  a  worse  influence  over  the  man 
I  am  speaking  of  than  the  local  ruin  shop. 
For  I  know  that  he  would  stop  at  the 
saloon  now  and  then,  get  a  glass  of  beer 
and  go  on  has  way.  But  day  by  day,  as 
he  went  about  his  work  these  barrel*  of 
hard  cider  were  constantly  before  him. 
The  sugar  of  the  sweet,  cider  and  the  acid 
of  the  vinegar  meant,  little  to  him,  but  in 
between  them  came  the  alcohol  of  the 
“hard  cider,”  and  it  meant,  to  him  just 
what,  the  warm  blood  meant  to  the  tiger. 
The  smell  of  it  and  the  taste  of  it.  broke 
down  every  strong  resolution  and  am¬ 
bitious  desire.  The  rest  of  the  family, 
brought  happily  into  life  without  thi« 
horrible  craving,  came  and  went  without 
noticing  these  barrels.  To  them  this  for¬ 
mation  of  alcohol  was  merely,  an  incident 
of  vinegar  making.  They  did  not  even 
realize  what  it  meant  to  this  man,  nor 
did  they  see  the  horrible  struggle  he  was 
making  against  it,  tyid  thus  think  of  tak¬ 
ing  it  out  of  liis  way.  They  were  kindly 
and  charitable  people  who  would  not  in¬ 
jure  a  fellow  being,  hut  through  careless¬ 
ness  and  a  failure  to  understand  they  led 
this  man  to  ids  fall.  For  he  began  se¬ 
cretly  to  drink  that  hard  cider  until  he 
lost  control  of  himself.  I  have  read  many 
stories  of  what  liquor  will  drive  a  man  to 
do,  and  I  must  say  that  many  of  them 
seemed  improbable.  I  am  now  ready  to 
believe  anything  they  tell  me  about  the 
possible  influence  of  liquor  upon  human 


character.  Happily  I  have  never  cared 
for  the.  wretched  stuff,  hut  I  have  begun 
to  think  that  half  of  the  evils  of  intemper¬ 
ance  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  people  like 
you  and  me,  who  have  little  to  fear  per¬ 
sonally,  are  careless  about  the  influence 
we  may  have  upon  others. 

***** 
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I  am  not  going  to  give  any  further  de¬ 
tails  of  this  case.  You  may  be  sure  those 
barrels  of  stuff  have  been  put  in  a  safe 
place.  I  do  want  to  say  just,  a  few  words 
about.  Prohibition  and  what  it.  may  mean 
to  some  of  us.  Needless  to  say  I  believe 
in  it.  hut  I  am  not  so  simple  as  to  imag¬ 
ine  that  just  because  44  States,  out  ol  48 
have  declared  for  it  the  law  will  enforce 
itself  and  that,  drunkenness  aud  crime  are 
“all  over.”  Whoever  thinks  that  is  in  for 
a  rude  awakening.  T  think  this  new 
amendment,  to  the  Constitution  will  in  the 
end  bring  greater  blessings  to  the  nation 
than  any  of  the  other  17  have  ever 
brought.  I  also  think  it.  is  in  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  failure,  and  that  it  will  require 
greater  self-denial  and  courage  to  put  it 
through.  For  this  amendment  lias  to  do 
with  personal  habits  as  well  as  property 
loss.  It  has  been  compared  with  the 
amendment  abolishing  human  slavery. 
That  was  different,  for  slavery  was  really 
upheld  only  by  a  small  minority  of  the 
people  of  a  certain  definite  section,  which 
at  the  time  could  not  assert,  itself.  Pro¬ 
hibition  was  and  is  opposed  by  groups  of 
people  in  till  parts  of  the  country.  Some 
of  these  groups  are  very  strong  and  in¬ 
fluential,  and  they  will  fight  hard  for 
what  they  call  their  “personal  liberty.” 
Country  people  must  not  make  any  mis¬ 
take  about  that. 

***** 

I  say  country  people,  because  this  Pro¬ 
hibition  question  is  essentially  an  agricul¬ 
tural  development.  It  has  been  developed 
and  made  possible  by  farmers.  It  was 
started  in  the  agricultural  States,  am 
the  figures  will  show  that  wherever  there 
are  large  cities  it  has  been  the  agricul¬ 
tural  vote  that  carried  it.  over.  The  only 
serious  and  organized  opposition  to  it  now 
is  found  in  the  large  cities  when1  work¬ 
men  have  r  ’opted  the  slogan  “No  beer,  no 
work.”  T  s  is  largely  a  bluff,  organized 
by  the  brewers  and  distillers,  hut  we  may 
as  well  understand  now  that  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  Prohibition  amendment  will 
be  very  largely  a  contest  between  city  and 
country !  My  belief  is  that  the  end  of  it 
will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country,  but  we  cannot  sit  still  and  let. 
the  amendment  or  the  law  enforce,  itself. 
It  will  mean  sacrifice  and  self-denial  and 
courage  of  the  highest  order  for  many  of 
us.  and  we  must,  stand  right  up  aud  face 
them.  I  think  this  amendment,  properly 
enforced,  will  lead  to  an  immense  increase 
in  the  sale  of  apple  juice,  milk  and  grape 
juice.  It  will,  however,  and  very  prop¬ 
erly.  cut.  out.  the  barrels  of  "hard”  cider, 
and  we  must  all  realize  that  and  help  cut 
them  out.  There  may  1*'  men  who  have 
denounced  the  saloon  and  at  the  same 
time  kept  hard  cider  on  hand  for  .  all 
friends.  Both  strong  beer  and  hard  cider 
will  be  classed  as  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
if  one  goes  the  other  will  have  to  go  with 
it.  Suppose  the  beer  drinker  growls  and 
fights  for  his  liquor  while  the  hard  cider 
man  accepts  the  law  which  he  has  worked 
for,  and  without  complaint  gives  up  liis 
drinking.  That,  would  he  strife  against 
sacrifice,  and  in  all  the  history  of  such 
legislation  you  cannot  name  a  case  where 
what  may  be  called  sacrifice  lias  not.  final¬ 
ly  won.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  that 
country  people,  having  put  this. amend¬ 
ment  through,  must  now  see  that  it  is  en¬ 
forced.  First  of  all  I  think  we  must  show 
in  our  lives  (not  with  our  mouths  alone) 
that  we  believe  in  the  law.  Then  we 
must  stand  right  ut>  openly  and  without 
fear  and  expose  violators  of  it.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  if  our  country  people  can 
honestly  gain  the  reputation  of  doing 
these  things  faithfully  and  honestly  they 
will  gain  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  entire  country.  The  farmer  in. .  that 
case  will  no  longer  he  a  “hayseed,  hut 
will  have  the  weight  and  character  of  a 
ton  of  Alfalfa  hay.  So  perhaps  I  may 
say  that  Prohibition  has  come  through 
the  courage  required  to  smash  in  the 
head  of  the  hard  cider  barrel  with  an  ax. 
When  all  country  people  gain  that  cour¬ 
age  what  a  nation  we  shall  have. 

***** 

As  I  have  been  thinking  of  these. things 
my  fire  has  burned  low.  and  I  find  it  time 
to  rake  up  the  ashes  for  the  night, 
have  had  a  little  snow,  and  the  air  outside 
seems  filled  with  a  whito  mist.  Down 
the  road  my  neighbor’s  light,  shines  bright 
l.v.  Across  the  valley  in  a  house  oil  tin 
hilltop  there  is  a  light  which  I  take  to  bf 
in  a  fiick  room.  Above  are  the  stars,  and 
all  around  the  gleaming  whiteness  of  the 
snow.  I  fall  to  thinking  of  the  many 
generations  of  men  who,  since  the  world 
began,  have  looked  out  upon  such  a  night 
and  felt  themselves  baffled  by  the  old 
burning  question.  Men  have  lived  and 
died  and  argued  and  fought  over  what 
they  thought  was  the  truth.  What  I  hav< 
written  here  is  my  conception  of  th< 
truth,  yet  there  are  some  who  will  deny 
it,  and  say  truth  lies  on  the  other  side 
On  the  table  beside  me  is  a  iiig,  black 
hook.  Let.  us  open  it  and  read  : 

“To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should 
hear  witness  unto  tin*  truth.  Everyone 
that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice.” 
“Pilaff'  saitli  unto  him,  What  is  truth.’" 
There  it  is,  ever  and  ever  ns  we  journey 
on  through  life,  Pilate’s  old  question 
seems  to  come  to  us: 

“What  is  truth t”  w.  < 
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Whenever  The  Weather’s  Dirty 
Wherever  The  Work  Is  Rough 

At  your  work  outdoors,  these  days  of  rain, 
snow  and  slush,  you  need  and  must  have  thor¬ 
ough  foot  protection. 

Put  your  feet  in  U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber 
footwear  and  you’ll  laugh  at  the  weather. 
You’ll  be  warm,  dry  and  comfortable  under 
the  roughest  conditions.  You’ll  get  better 
service  and  longer  wear  and  save  money  into 
the  bargain. 

U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber  footwear  stands  up 
under  the  severest  tests.  The  Government 
probably  used  more  U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber 
footwear  during  the  war  than  of  all  other 
makes  combined.  “U.  S.”  is  the  heavy-service, 
double-duty  rubber  footwear — sturdily  built 
— reinforced  where  wear  is  greatest — roomy 
and  full  of  comfort. 

U.  S.  “Protected 99  rubber  footwear 
comes  in  all  kinds  and  styles  suited  to 
the  special  needs  of  all  who  work  in  the 
open.  Your  dealer  has  the  kind  you 
want  or  can  get  it  quickly. 

The  “U.  S.  Seal,”  trade  mark  of  the  largest 
rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world,  is  on  every 
pair  of  U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber  footwear. 
Look  for  it.  It  is  your  protec-  RU8^ 

tion — insures  the  superior 

“U.  S.”  quality.  fM FT  LV»® 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 
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Treatment  of  McIntosh  Apples 

I  believe  you  have  in  your  orchard 
some  McIntosh  apples,  and  I  am  there¬ 
fore  writing  you  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
tell  me  how  they  behave  under  sod  mulch, 
and  how  far  apart  they  should  he  planted. 
Is  it  a  big  tree  like  Baldwin,  or  a  little 
tree  like  Wealthy?  j.  R.  s. 

Mwar  thin  ore,  Pa. 

We  have  McIntosh  growing  in  sod,  un¬ 
der  good  cultivation  and  under  partial 
cultivation.  Our  best  fruit  is  in  sod,  hut 
this  sod  is  natural  grass  land  on  a  hill¬ 
side  below  hidden  springs.  Our  trees 
stand  32  feet  apart,  but  40  would  be  bet¬ 
ter.  With  us  McIntosh  makes  a  large, 
thick-headed  tree  much  bigger  than  Weal¬ 
thy.  The  latter  is  good  for  a  filler,  but 
McIntosh  has  too  large  a  head,  and  should 
be  used  for  permanent  planting. 


Rot  of  Black  Walnuts 

On  my  farm  are  two  black  walnut  trees 
which  bear  an  abundance  of  nuts  every 
year,  which  are  full  of  meat  and  seem 
perfect  when  they  fall,  but  immediately 
the  meat  begins  to  shrink  until  there  is 
nothing  left  but  a  shriveled  black  skin. 
One  tree  is  about  60  years  old  and  the 
other  is  33  years  old.  They  bore  perfect 
nuts  until  a  few  years  back.  They  are 
not  sod-diound  and  are  well  fertilized. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  to  do  to  make 
Ihe  nut  meat  solid  and  good.  M.  J.  n. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  .1. 

If  the  trees  had  never  made  good  nuts 
I  would  have  concluded  that  it  was  sim¬ 
ply  defective  pollination.  But  you  say 
they  did  bear  perfect  nuts  formerly.  Then 
there  must  be  one  of  two  causes.  Either 
they  are  affected  by  some  disease  or  the 
soil  lacks  some  plant  food  that  was  for¬ 
merly  in  abundance.  As  to  th  ‘  disease, 
this  will  require  laboratory  study  ml  the 
use  of  the  microscope.  Send  specimens  of 
the  imperfect  nuts  to  your  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  at  New  Brunswick.  They  have  the 
laboratories,  the  microscopes  and  the  men 
and  they  will  investigate  any  apparent 
disease  in  plants  for  anyone  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  You  say  the  trees  are  well  fertilized. 
What  has  been  used  on  them?  If  stable 
manure  only,  the  trees  may  be  helped  by 
an  application  of  acid  phosphate  or  of 
bone  meal.  But  by  all  means  let  the  ex-  | 
periment  station  decide  if  it  is  a  disease 
that  has  caused  the  damage,  and  suggest 
a  preventive.  w.  f.  m  asset. 

Home-qrc  vn  Onion  Seed 

Last  Spring  1  planted  some  onions, 
with  the  idea  of  raising  my  own  seed  from 
same,  and  was  successful  as  far  as  get¬ 
ting  four  or  f.ve  dozen  from  same. 
Others  claim  my  seed  will  not  amount 
to  much,  as  onions  will  grow  but  \\  •  1 1  not 
form  bulbs.  Is  his  a  fact?  Will  you 
advise?  The  vai  ieties  are  White  (llobe 
and  Red  Wethersneld.  ,t.  a.  k. 

Newburg,  N.  Y. 

Iloine-grown  onion  seed  should  be  as 
good  or  better 'than  any  other.  Amateurs 
sometimes  n  ake  a  mistake  in  growing  or 
harvesting  their  seed.  Medium  fertile 
upland  will  produce  better  seed  aud  more 
seed  than  rich  ground  or  muck.  Differ¬ 
ent  varieties  should  be  planted  some  dis¬ 
tance  apart,  so  that  they  will  not  mix. 

If  the  seed  is  gathered  just  as  soon  as  it 
turns  black  it  may  be  light;  it  is  better 
to  wait  until  the  seed  first  begins  to 
shatter.  The  seed  heads  must  be  spread 
out  to  dry,  otherwise  they  will  quickly 
heat  up  and  deteriorate.  Newly  cleared 
onion  seed  should  be  thoroughly  dried 
before  it  is  stored  in  bulk,  because  the 
seed  contains  considerable  vegetable  oil 
which  would  quickly  become  rancid  iu 
confined,  moist  conditions.  Usually  onion 
seed  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  it 
can  be  grown  at  home  by  the  small 
grower.  However,  onion  seed  properly 
grown  at  home  should  give  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  r.  w.  r>. 


Plugging  a  Maple  Tree 

Can  maple  tree,  tapped  for  sugar,  be  I 
stopped  up  so  it  will  not  continue  to 
bleed  if  you  want  to  get  only  i  little  sap 
aud  then  quit?  F.  n.  c. 

Easiesf  thing  in  the  world.  Just  whit¬ 
tle  a  plug  of  dry,  soft  wood,  shape  it  to  ' 
tit  the  tap-hole,  and  drive  it  tightly  in.  I 
But  why  not  let  the  sap  flow  till  nature 
checks  it?  Answering  the  question  more  1 
seriously,  the  sap  is  forced  from  the  tree 
by  a  pressure  of  certain  gases  generated 
within  the  tree,  and  there  is  no  way  that 
the  flow  can  be  checked  except  by  apply¬ 
ing  a  greater  pressure  at  the  exposed  end 
of  the  pores  than  the  expansion  of  t  he 
gases  is  capable  of  exerting.  This  the 
plug  does.  c.  o.  o. 
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WARNING 


“The  lack  of  proper  oiling  has 
destroyed  more  machinery 
and  created  more  expensive 
repairs  than  any  other  cause 


5* 
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lHE  above  warning  is  printed  in  the  official  cat¬ 
alogue  of  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
tractor  engines. 

He  then  drives  home  the  point  that  a  “machine 
well-oiled  runs  easily  and  is  extremely  durable.” 

No  tractor,  truck  or  automobile  manufacturer  or 
agent  will  stand  responsible  for  their  machine  doing 
its  work  right,  if  the  owner  neglects  proper  oiling. 

Heat  does  not  break  Havoline  Oil 

You  can  safely  use  Havoline  Tractor  Oil.  It  is 
and  does  everything  that  an  honest,  scientific  lubricant 
should  do  or  can  do.  It  is  always  uniform.  It  stays 
put.  There  is  a  grade  of  Havoline  that  fills  every 
lubricating  need  for  any  t  actor,  truck  or  car,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  its  make,  type,  age  or  condition.  You  need 
never  shift  from  Havoline.  It  saves  repairs,  replace¬ 
ments,  trouble,  and  idle  days. 

Your  dealer  will  tell  you  just  what  grade  of 
Havoline  will  answer  your  own  requirements.  Ask 
him  today. 

Havoline  greases  are  compounded  of 

Havoline  Oil  and  pure,  sweet  tallow. 

Clean  to  handle  and  correct  in  body. 

Itibian  &eftmng  Company,  New  York 

3lnrorporatcb 

Producers  and  Refiners  of  Petroleum 
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“A  SQUARE  PEAL” 

Wo  beliove  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon* 
(dble  person.  Wo  nse  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transact  ions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  eomplaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
♦he  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rcrai,  New- 
Yorksk  w  lien  w  riting  the  advertiser. 


ROTESTS  against  “daylight  saving”  an*  pouring 
in  and  farmers’  organizations  are  “resolving” 
against  uniting  the  clocks  back  for  an  hour  about 
April  1st.  The  hoard  of  supervisors  of  Erie  Co.. 
X.  Y.,  consists  of  54  members — 27  being  from  the  city 
and  town.  Yet  this  board  unanimously  voted  to  ask 
Congress  to  repeal  the  law.  Unfortunately  such 
action  comes  too  late,  since  Congress  has  already 
started  to  continue  “daylight  saving.”  Weeks  ago 
The  R.  N.-Y.  sounded  a  warning  and  urged  readers 
to  go  right  after  their  members  of  Congress.  It  will 
now  lie  very  difficult  to  make  any  change.  Our  fig- 
ures  show  that  at  least  85  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  are 
opposed  to  daylight  saving.  The  new  Congress  will 
■>e  very  anxious  to  please  the  farmers,  and  if  the 
members  had  been  notified  promptly  we  think  they 
would  have  recognized  the  strength  of  rural  senti¬ 
ment.  Rut  we  must  lose  no  time  “resolving,”  but 
yet  right  after  them  with  personal  letters. 

Juteide  the  technical  journals  the  public  press  is  al¬ 
most.  as  silent  about  farmers  and  agriculture — except 
for  an  occasional  poor  joke,  the  annual  crop  statistics, 
or  tin*  market  report — as  if  our  farming  were  done 
upon  Mars.  The  columns  are  full  of  the  struggles  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  capital,  of  society  notes  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  schemes,  but  in  general  a  murder  trial  with  a 
mystery,  or  the  love  letters  in  a  triangular  divorce  suit 
are  good  for  more  space  than  the.  greatest  live-stock 
exposition  in  the  world.  Our  magazines  and  the  public 
mind  are  full  of  modern  scientific  achievements  and  <»l 
art,  but  how  much  does  the  world  know  Of  care  about 
the  farmer  and  his  phenomenal  success  in  animal  and 
plant  improvement,  or  the  pictures  he  paints  every  year 
upon  the  landscape? 

HAT  is  taken  from  an  address  by  Dr.  Eugene 
Davenport  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  College. 
He  is  dead  right,  and  further  the  average  city  man 
knows  nothing  of  the  life  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family.  Stop  50  men  on  the  streets  of  a  great  city 
and  ask  them  about  farming,  and  45  will  tell  you 
rliat.  farmers  are  all  getting  rich  and  that  they  are 
‘profiteers’" — responsible  for  high  food  prices.  That 
is  the  situation,  and  it  is  dangerous  for  both  consum¬ 
ers  and  producers,  for  they  ought  to  understand 
each  other.  They  should  not  be  held  apart  through 
ignorance  or  prejudice.  They  have  too  much  in  com¬ 
mon.  All  workers  who  toil  with  their  hands  have 
common  interests — no  matter  whether  they  work 
on  a  hill  farm  or  in  a  city  shop.  For  many  years 
this  nation  lias  been  controlled  by  a  comparatively 
small  class  of  strong,  keen-sighted  men  through  their 
ability  to  create  some  form  of  jealousy  or  prejudice 
between  different  classes  of  workers.  It  suits  their 
present  purpose  to  put  into  the  minds  of  city  people 
jin  abnormal  and  dangerous  opinion  of  farmers.  'I  he 
plainest  common  sense  must  show  us  that,  we  must 
get  rid  of  that  before  we  can  hope  to  work  out  true 
marketing  reforms.  We  have  got  to  put  the  daily 
life  of  the  farmer  right  before  these  consumers  so 
they  will  understand  it.  When  they  do  understand 
it  they  will  be  our  helpful  friends.  On  page  .‘501 
is  a  practical  suggestion  for  educating  consumers 
through  the  city  papers.  It  is  right  along  the  lines 
followed  by  the  other  interests. 

* 

May  I  thank  you  for  your  correct  editorial  on  tin1 
great  change  in  store  for  all  of  uo  because  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Federal  Prohibition?  The  change  is  more  re¬ 
volutionizing  then  most  of  u>-  realize;  but  without  doubt, 
when  we  are  adjusted  to  it.  it  will  be  universally  agreed 
to  be  all  in  the  right  direction.  w.  s.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

ONE  of  us  can  fairly  avoid  a  discussion  of  the 
social  and  business  outcome  of  Prohibition. 
If  is  a  measure  which  originated  in  agricultural  sec¬ 
tions  and  was  pushed  through  by  country  people. 
That  fact  does  not  seem  generally  understood  or 
appreciated,  but  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  the 
farmers  or  the  agricultural  classes  have  forced  the 
most  radical  and  far-reaching  experiment  in  legis¬ 
lation  into  the  National  Constitution.  We  need  not 
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say  that  if  Prohibition  is  to  prove  itself  it  must  be 
pushed  on  to  success  by  the  forces  which  have  made 
it  possible.  Nor  need  we  say  that  if  our  farmers 
will  stay  by  this  problem  and  see  that  the  law  is 
enforced  honestly  and  fairly  they  will  be  the  domi¬ 
nating  class  in  the  Nation,  and  show  themselves 
capable  of  working  out  any  industrial  reform.  We 
believe  that  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  have 
been  uselessly  spent  for  liquor  will  be  spent  for  food 
and  other  necessities.  We  believe  the  world  will 
have  far  more  of  happiness  and  good  cheer,  and  that 
this  will  be  in  large  part  reflected  upon  farming. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  no  illusions  about  the 
size  of  the  job  required  to  straighten  out  industry 
when  the  liquor  business  goes  into  liquidation.  5  here 
will  he  trouble  in  some  sections,  and  with  some 
classes,  but  at  heart  the  Americans  are  a  law-abiding 
people -and  the  great  majority  of  them  will  stand 
behind  this  amendment.  Within  10  years  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  farmer  from  having  the  money  now 
spent,  for  liquor  turned  into  trade  and  necessary 
industry  will  be  so  evident  that  our  children  will 
womler  why  we  waited  so  long. 

* 

Do  New  York  farmers  want  the  State  Police  con¬ 
tinued?  We  have  called  for  a  referendum  on 
the  subject  by  our  readers,  and  they  have  responded 
freely.  On  page  542  will  lie  found  fair  samples  of  the 
opinions  thus  far  expressed.  It  is  characteristic 
of  these  letters  that  those  who  favor  the  police  give 
definite  and  specific  instances  showing  where  the 
troopers  have  given  good  service.  Many  farm  women 
are  among  the  strongest  defenders  of  the  State 
Police.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  those  who  oppose 
the  police  do  not  advance  argument,  but.  give  opinion. 
We  have  conducted  the  hearing  without  prejudice, 
but  only  with  a  desire  to  learn  just  what  the  country 
people  of  New  York  want.  The  report  shows  that 
the  law  allows  257  men  on  the  force.  They  are 
paid  from  $5)50  per  year  for  privates  to  $1800  for 
captain.  Uist  year  the  appropriation  was  .$05)5,000. 
The  fines  collected  and  receipts  were  $550,177.51  or 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  department. 
The  police  patroled  700.278  miles  of  road  and  made 
5750  arrests.  Of  these  1805  were  for  violation  of  the 
motor  vehicle  law.  These  arrests  ran  all  the  way 
from  murder  to  arresting  an  incorrigible  child  and 
for  stealing  mail  from  a  rural  mail  box.  Our  refer¬ 
endum  shows  a  majority  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
police.  While  there  is  some  bitter  opposition  it 
a  1  ipears  that  the  majority  want  this  force  continued. 

* 

WHEREVER  we  go  we  find  farmers  talking 
about  the  possibilities  of  tin  eight  or  nine- 
hour  day  on  the  farm.  At  present  many  or  most 
farmers  average  12  hours  or  more,  while  city  work¬ 
men  average  nine  hours  or  less.  Yet  the  city  nine- 
hour  man  is  better  paid  than  the  12-liour  fanner. 
One  reason  for  that  is  that  the  nine-hour  day  acts 
to  create  a  certain  shortage  of  labor,  and  that  means 
greater  demand  and  consequently  a  higher  price. 
The  farmer  has  been  working  on  the  opposite  prin¬ 
ciple.  By  putting  in  12  to  14  hours  per  day  he  lias 
increased  the  production  of  food  until  there  comes 
a  time  when  an  overproduction  forces  a  lower  price. 
If  all  farmers  got  together. and  agreed  to  work  only 
nine  or  ten  hours  a  day  the  selling  price  of  farm 
labor  as  paid  for  in  the  price  of  farm  production 
would  rise.  Farmers  could  not  produce  as  much 
as  they  could  by  working  several  hours  more  each 
day.  1  >ut  what  they  did  produce  would  be  worth  more, 
and  life  would  certainly  he  more  worth  living.  You 
will  find  that  this  idea  is  gaining  ground,  and  that 

farmers  are  beginning  to  believe  in  it. 

* 

THE  F nited  States  Senate  finally  defeated  the 
suffrage  amendment  by  one  vote.  'The  final  fig¬ 
ures  were  55  to  25)  in  favor  of  suffrage.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  one  more  would 
have  put  tin*  amendment  through.  Millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country  will  be  disappointed,  but  this  is  a 
land  of  law  and  order,  and  there  is  nothing  for  the 
friends  of  suffrage  to  do  but.  to  smile  and  get  ready 
for  another  campaign.  A  good  loser  is  a  sure  winner 
next  time.  Before  the  last  election  we  told  our 
friends  in  New  Jersey  that  if  they  re-elected  Sen¬ 
ator  Baird  they  would  lose  the  amendment.  They 

had  a  good  chance  to  carry  tin*  amend! . it  through, 

for  Senator  Baird’s  vote  was  enough  to  defeat  it. 
.Tersymen  who  believe  in  suffrage  cannot  say  they 
were  not  warned  in  time.  The  <use  of  Senator 
"Wadsworth  of  New  York  brings  up  a  big  question. 
New  York  State  has  given  tin*  suffrage  to  women  and 
the  Legislature  definitely  asked  ootli  Senators  to  vote 
for  the  amendment.  In  spite  of  this  Mr.  Wadsworth 
voted  against  it.  This  led  u.s  to  ask  who  or  what  a 
United  States  Senator  is  supposed  to  represent — 
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the  people,  the  State,  or  himself  I  Out"  of  many  let¬ 
ters  received  from  readers  we  print  these  two  short 
ones : 

In  an  editorial  on  page  182  the  question  is  asked 
whether  Senator  James  W.  Wadsworth  represents  the 
people  of  New  York  or  himself.  I  would  say  that  from 
appearances  In*  represents  neither,  but  rather  Mrs. 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  leader  in  the  anti-suffrage  move¬ 
ment.  LYMAN  CARRIER. 

Your  editorial  on  page  182  strikes  an  unresponsive 
chord  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  subscribers  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  When  Senator  Wadsworth  was  si 
candidate  for  office  liis  position  on  woman  suffrage  was 
well  known,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority 
despite  his  opposition  to  it.  You  would  ask  no  one  to 
vote  against  his  best  judgment,  would  you? 

.TAMES  WILSON. 

No.  The  question  is  not  asked  in  criticism  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Wadsworth.  We  have  no  personal  or  political 
feeling  against  him.  We  simply  want,  to  find  out 
where  a  Senator's  responsibility  begins  and  ends.  Is 
he  the  servant  of  the  State?  When  “instructed”  to 
do  a  certain  thing,  is  In*  under  obligation  to  do  it? 
That,  is  all  we  want  to  know.  It  represents  a  large 
question  in  our  form  of  government.  Why  did  we 
change  to  popular  election  of  Senators? 

* 

FoR  some  years  past  certain  writers  have  been 
deploring  the  fact,  that  farmers  have  lost  some 
of  their  old-time  spirit  and  independence.  Those 
who  know  what  really  happened  in  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  file  recent  milk  strike  will  lose  no  sleep  over  that. 
There  never  lias  been  a  finer  spirit  of  co-operative 
defense  of  a  principle  than  our  dairymen  showed 
while  the  tight  was  on.  They  were  called  upon 
without  warning  to  fall  into  line  and  make  a  great 
sacrifice.  They  did  it  without  eomplaint,  and  gave 
the  interests  which  bad  sneered  at  them  as  incapable 
of  standing  linn,  tin*  great  surprise  of  their  lives. 
The  manifestation  of  this  spirit  and  independence  is 
flic  most  hopeful  thing  which  has  happened  to  agri¬ 
culture  for  many  years,  it  will  he  organized  and  de¬ 
veloped  and  made  to  accomplish  far  greater  things. 

* 

LAST. week  a  representative  of  14  labor  unions 
of  railroad  employees  proposed  to  take  over  and 
run  tin*  railroads  of  the  country.  The  offer  included 
the  proposition  that,  the  Government  pay  about 
$20J M m >,< HX >,000  for  the  roads  and  capital  to  operate. 
If  there  were  any  losses  it  would  lie  borne  by  tin* 
Government,  but  the  profits  were  to  be  divided 
equally.  The  incident  is  significant  as  indicating  the 
trend  of  labor  mind  towards  our  capitalistic  system. 
The  proposition  has  been  ridiculed  pretty  generally, 
and  yet,  if  it  had  been  made  with  some  suggestion 
of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  labor  it  might  at  least 
merit  comparison  with  the  present  or  past  manage¬ 
ment.  The  men  who  control  the  roads  now  come  a 
long  way  from  owning  them.  The  money  of  the 
people  invested  in  savings  banks  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  banks  is  largely  invested  in  railroad  and 
other  corporate  enterprises.  Indirectl.v  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  employees  have  more  money  in 
the  roads  than  the  men  who  run  them — and  boss  the 
employees.  According  to  our  customs,  however,  it 
is  a  bit  startling  to  have  a  suggestion  of  the  kind 
seriously  proposed.  At  the  same  time  the  labor  men 
announced  that  Director  General  McAdoo’s  order 
forbidding  the  railroad  employees  to  take  part  in 
polities  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  it  would  la* 
ignored.  Capital  has  taught  labor  how  to  use  the 
government  for  its  own  purposes,  and  capital  need 
not  lie  surprised  if  it  finds  that  labor  lias  learned 
the  lesson. 


Brevities 

Hear  as  once  more.  Do  not  patronize  the  people 
who  waul  to  sell  Belgian  hares  and  promise  to  buy 
lmck  all  your  surplus  stock. 

One  of  tin*  most,  satisfying  assets  in  life  is  the  ability 
and  power  to  tell  a  carping  critic  just  when  and  where 
he  can  get  off. 

We  think  some  of  those  who  report  failures  with 
Spring  wheat  had  seed  of  Winter  wheat  palmed  oil  on 
them. 

We  think  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  demand  for 
sterilized  fruit  juices’  will  it . ensely  increase  under  pro¬ 

hibition. 

A  colored  man  was  recently  arrested  as  a  vagrant 
on  the  charge  that,  he  had  no  “visible  means  of  sup¬ 
port.”  liis  answer  was:  ‘T’s  got  de  means  of  sup¬ 
port,  all  right,  but  she  done  took  sick  an’  can’t  work.” 

We  printed  a  report  from  Canada  stating  (hut  the 
extreme  cold  of  last  Winter  had  killed  the  San  Jose 
scale.  This  report  lias  been  confirmed  by  several  fruit 
growers  in  Central  New  York.  What  is  your  report? 

We  want  to  hear  from  someone  who  has  raised  millet 
for  the  silo  and  cut  it  with  a  reaper  or  hinder.  When 
cut  with  tla*  mower  and  raked,  stones  and  sticks  an* 
picked  up  with  if  and  these  may  ruin  the  cutter  knives. 
The  bundle  would  go  through  safely. 

In  a  recent  issue  we  printed  two  letters — one  from 
a  man  who  had  a  farm  to  rent  or  sale  on  remarkably 
easy  terms;  the  other  from  one  who  wanted  to  start  a 
colony  where  sill  must  work  hard.  Thus  far  there  have 
been  nearly  50  calls  for  the  farm  and  one  for  the  co¬ 
operative  work. 


The  Present  Fertilizer  Situation 

Are  Any  Economics  Possible? 

DR.  J.  P.  STEWART 


THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION  of  the  American 
farmer  is  now  more  difficult  than  at  any  time  since  the 
world  war  started.  Up  to  the  present  time  his  general 
■selling  market  has  been  on  the  upward  grade.  So  long 
as  this  condition  lasted  he  could  afford  to  increase  acre¬ 
age  and  continue  paying  the  advancing  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  still  stand  a  reasonable  chance  of  coming 
out  whole  in  the  end.  The  peak  in  his  market,  how¬ 
ever,  has  now  been  reached  and  he  is  starting  on  the 
downward  grade.  At  the  same  time  the  actual  world 
need  for  food  is  fully  as  great  as  ever  before.  Anyone 
doubting  this  statement  is  referred  to  the  waves  of 
hunger  and  Bolshevism  now  rolling  westward  over 
Europe.  Our  nation  is  endeavoring  to  stem  that  tide 
with  twenty  million  tons  of  food,  or  two-thirds  more 
than  was  sent  over  last  year,  from  reserves  which  are 
no  greater. 

PRODUCTION  MUST  CONTINUE.—' These  sup¬ 
plies  must  be  maintained  and  replaced  by  the  farmer. 
He  is  therefore  not  only  expected  to  continue  meeting 
the  general  food  crisis,  but  he  must  also  do  it  at  a  much 
lower  cost.  This,  moreover,  must  be  done  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  prices  of  practically  everything  re¬ 
quired  for  producing  the  coming  crop  have  as  yet  shown 
no  signs  of  a  break.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  them 
are  still  going  up.  This  situation  is  certainly  not  likely 
to  secure  the  results  in  food  production  which  must  be 
obtained  during  the  coming  year,  if  the  barest  needs  of 
the  world  are  to  be  met. 

.  E\  ER^ONE  MUST  HELP. — In  view  of  these  facts, 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  plain  duty  of  all,  and  especially 
of  everyone  connected  with  agriculture,  to  assist  the 
farmer  in  every  way  to  meet  the  unusual  burdens  of  the 
year  just  ahead.  At  the  present  minute  the  writer 
knows  of  no  better  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  service 
than  is  just  now  presented  by  the  situation  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  industry. 

THE  WAR  AND  FERTILIZERS.— In  this  indus¬ 
try,  as  in  many  others,  the  prices  of  the  goods  produced 
have  risen  very  greatly  during  the  war,  while  the  quality 
has  usually  gone  down.  By  the  Fall  of  .1918  this  had 
resulted  in  more  than  doubling  the  pre-war  prices  on 
practically  all  fertilizer  materials,  and  in  some  special 
cases  the  prices  had  become  fully  six  times  as  great. 
On  mixed  goods,  moreover,  during  the  year  ending  with 
the  Fall  of  1918,  the  prices  to  the  furmer  have  generally 
risen  from  $5  to  $7  a  ton.  These  increases  were 
naturally  attributed  to  war  conditions  and  to  special 
demands  or  shortages  of  the  materials  concerned,  and 
they  were  generally  accepted  and  endured  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  without  special  complaint. 

RAW  MATERIAL  SITUATION  IMPROVED.— 
But  now  that  the  war  is  over  and  the  nitrates,  am? 
moniates  and  sulphuric  acid  required  for  making  the 
fertilizers  are  beginning  to  pile  up  at  an  unprecedented 
rate,  and  now  that  even  a  fair  supply  of  potash  from 
American  sources  is  also  in  sight — at  least  50.000  tons 
being  reported  as  lying  idle  in  one  general  section,  and 
the  present  American  production  apparently  amounting 
to  several  hundred  tons  a  day— the  farmers  and  the 
better  class  of  local  dealers  are  naturally  beginning  to 
inquire  as  to  what  effect  these  new  conditions  are  to 
have  on  the  quality  and  price  of  the  fertilizer  which 
the  farmer  is  to  use  next  Spring.  They  naturally  feel 
that  these  changes  iu  operating  conditions’  are '  suffi¬ 
ciently  great  and  have  come  sufficiently  soon  to  effect  a 
very  marked  improvement  in  both  the  quality  and  price 
of  the  fertilizers  offered. 

THE  FARMER  PAYS  MORE. — A  brief  conference 
with  the  nearest  fertilizer  dealer,  however,  will  quickly 
dispel  this  hope.  Instead  of  improvement,  the  farmer 
now  finds  that  the  same  general  brands  are  to  be  of¬ 
fered  as  during  the  past  Fall,  and  that  the  prices  for 
these  brands  are  to  be  still  higher.  The  amounts  of  the 
new  increases  are  approximately  $1.25  per  ton  to  the 
trade  on  all  mixed  goods,  and  there  is  apparently  no 
difference  at  the  present  time  between  any  important 
manufacturers,  in  the  prices  offered  to  the  trade  from 
any  given  point.  At  present,  therefore,  there  is  no 
evident  commercial  escape  from  the  increased  prices  on 
fertilizer  now  being  offered  to  the  farmer,  for  use  next 
Spring,  and  none  of  the  benefits  which  should  already 
be  available  as  a  result  of  the  greatly  improved  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  general  fertilizer  field  are  now  expected  to 
reach  the  farmer  .before  next  Fall. 


AN  UNJUST  BURDEN. —This  situation  would 
evidently  be  serious  enough  if  it  were  confined  to  the 
parties  immediately  involved.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  It  simply  means  that  the  American  farmer 
is  being  asked  to  continue  maintaining  the  world’s  food 
supply  with  an  additional  burden,  lie  is  also  to  do 
this  in  the  face  of  a  practically  certain  reduction  in 
his  compensation.  .  A\  e  have  already  been  warned  that 
“the  peace  food  crisis  ahead  is  a  greater  crisis  than  the 
war  food  crises  we  have  met  and  conquered,”  and  it 
even  now  appears  that  the  bread  line  in  Central  Europe 
has  become  of  greater  importance  to  civilization  than 
ever  was  the  Ilindenburg  line.  If  these  things  are 
true,  is  it  not  high  time  that  the  farmer  was  receiving 
some  real  aid  in  his  efforts? 

GOVERNMENT  NITRATE.— Some  of  this  aid. 
we  are  glad  to  note,  is  already  in  sight.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  recently  announced  its  intention  of  making  a 
large  portion  of  its  war  nitrate  available  to  the  farmers 
for  a  limited  period,  at  a  price  of  $81  a  ton.  Assuming 
that  this  nitrate  will  average  at  least  15.5  per  cent 
nitrogen,  this  action  will  enable  the  farmer  to  secure 
that  important  part  of  his  fertility  requirements  at  a 
cost  of  about  $5.25  per  unit  of  nitrogen,  plus  freight. 
This  is  somewhat  higher  than  last  year,  but  it  offers 
some  improvement  over  the  present  commercial  rates, 
which  have  been  running  about  $6.25  per  unit  when 
purchased  in  nitrate  alone,  and  affords  a  very  consider¬ 
able  improvement  over  the  present  rates  for  nitrogen 
in  mixed  goods,  which  are  running  as  high  as  $8  per 
unit. 

THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  MOVE  NOW.— With  the 
farmer,  as  with  everyone  else,  however,  the  most  ira- 
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portant  fertilizer  materials  which  he  may  desire,  eithei 
singly  or  mixed,  with  no  important  restrictions  and  at 
as  reasonable  rates  as  the  present  conditions  will  per 
mit.  With  the  aid  of  the  Federal  agricultural  ex 
tension  service,  the  nation  should  then  put  on  a  na 
tional  campaign  for  the  application  of  simple  materials 
whether  mixed  or  not,  which  will  not  only  enable  tin 
farmers  to  make  an  important  saving  in'  their  entiri 
fertilizer  bills  this  year,  but  will  also  furnish  then 
with  the  methods  and  means  of  protecting  themselves 
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against  any  possible  price  encroachments  at  any  time 
m  the  future.  This,  moreover,  is  the  logical  additional 
step  needed  to  secure  the  maximum  benefit  from  the 
present  governmental  distribution  of  nitrate. 

WIIAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE. — I  at  once  anticipate 
objections  to  this  proposition,  but  let  us  see  just  what 
it  might  accomplish.  At  the  present  writing  one  of  the 
best  commercial  mixtures  that  I  find  offered  for  Spring 
sale  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  3-8-1  combination — which 
means  that  it  contains  approximately  3  per  cent  of 
ammonia.  8  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  (P2Os),  and 
1  per  cent  of  potash  (Yv20).  This  combination  is  being 
offered  at  the  uniform  trade  or  dealer’s  price  of  $48.50 
per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore.  Its  price,  therefore,  will 
probably  be  at  least  $5  more  on  the  average  by  the 
time  it  reaches  the  farmer.  The  same  trade  lists  offer 
16  per  cent  acid  phosphate  at  $24  per  ton,  or  $1.50 
per  unit,  at  the  same  point,  and  we  now  have  direct 
quotations  on  smaller  lots  at  the  same  figure  or  less. 
It  also  appears  that  favorable  rates  on  acid  phosphate 
are  now  available  from  two  large  mail  order  houses. 
We  also  have  direct  quotations  on  American  potash  in 
carload  lots  at  not  more  than  $4.25  per  unit,  delivered 
at  Eastern  points. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  simple  materials — consisting 
of  nitrate,  acid  phosphate  and  potash — are  bought  at 
the  prices  now  available  when  purchased  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  are  used  iu  making  up  the  equivalent  of 
2.000  pounds  of  the  3-8-1  combination,  we  find  that 
3  per  cent  actual  nitrogen  instead  of  ammonia  can  be 
secured  at  a  cost  of  $15.75,  the  phosphorus  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $12.  and  the  potash  at  a  present  cost 
of  $4.25.  This  makes  a  total  cost  for  the  entire  home 
Combination  of  an  even  $32,  partly  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point.  Instead  of  the  $48.50  at  which  the  equivalent 
commercial  mixture  is  now  being  offered  to  the  trade. 
The  total  weight  of  the  ingredients  in  the  resulting  home 
combination  also  should  be  not  over  1,500  pounds. 

Iu  fact,  many  of  the  brands  now  offered  are  so  close 
to  a  simple  application  of  acid  phosphate  that  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  a  complete  change  to  that  ma¬ 
terial  would  result  in  any  important  loss  in  the  field, 
and  the  economy  which  can  thus  be  effected  will  often 
amount  to  fully  50  per  cent  in  both  cost  and  weight. 

I’KA(  ITC'AL  ECONOMIES. — These  are  certainly 
remarkable  economies,  and  ones  that  look  almost  too 
lug  to  be  true.  But  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
figures  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  They  have  been  obtained 
either  directly  from  signed  trade  contracts  or  from  the 
most  authoritative  sources  now  available.  The  labor 
of  mixing  at  home  has  not  been  included  in  the  above 
comparison,  but  it  is  usually  not  important,  as  it  can 
often  be  done /on  a  rainy  day,  and  it  may  also  be 
omitted  and  the  ingredients  be  applied  separately  with 
equal  or  greater  effect.  It  is  also  largely  offset  by 
the.  lower  weight  of  the  equivalent  home  combination, 
which  will  normally  reduce  the  freight  and  general  labor 
of  handling  by  at  least  one^fourth.  The  cost  of  the  bags 
may  also  be  important  just  now,  but  it  is  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  drop,  considerably,  and  this  difficulty  can 
likewise  be  largely  overcome  with  the  home  resources 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  bags  received  with  the  original 
ingredients,  if  they  are  properly  cared  for. 

IS  HOME  MIXING  FEASIBLE? — Here  we  shall 
be  told  that  this  is  all  a  snare  and  a  delusion  ;  that 
home  mixing  has  been  tried  before  and  has  been  given 
up;  that  the  factories  are  specially  prepared  for  this 
work  and  hence  can  do  it  bettor  and  more  economically 
than  the  farmer ;  that  the  home  mixtures  are  bound  to 
be  coarse  and  “cakey.”  both  before  and  after  mixing, 
with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  evenness  of  distribu¬ 
tion  which  is  likely  to  have  very  serious  effects  in  the 
field ;  that  the  combination  of  coarseness  and  splinters 
and  other  foreign  materials,  which  may  be  picked  up  in 
an  average  barn-floor  mixing,  is  likely  to  seriously  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  drilling,  etc.  Some  of  these  objections 
are  worth  considering,  and  they  should  therefore  receive 
the  proper  attention  from  those  doing  or  directing  the 
work.-  ‘  Most  of  them  can  be  overcome  by  simply  omitting 
the  mixing.  Some  11  years  of  experience  oii  the  part 
of  the  writer,  moreover,  with  numerous  samples  of  both 
mechanical  and  hand  mixtures,  have  not  revealed  any 
special  superiorities  in  the  former  preparations,  and 
the  fact  that  the  agricultural  leaders  in  some  of  our 
most  progressive.  States  have  continued  advising  and 
using  the  home  mixing  practice  for  years,  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  any  serious  weakness  on  its  side.  In  other  words, 
none  of  these  difficulties  is  so  serious  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  overcome,  and  the  present  rewards  for  so  doing 
are  certainly  worth  the  attempt. 

NO  QUARREL  WITH  COMMERCIAL  GOODS  — 
At  the  same  time  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  commercial  mixers.  They  have 
a  large  and  important  field,  and  are  entirely  capable  of 
doing  a  vast. amount  of  good.  There  are'  many  low- 
grade  materials  which  cannot  be  used  directly  or  in  the 
process  of  home  mixing,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  do  not  care  to  take  advantage  of  its  possible 
economies  or  of  its  opportunities  for  improving  the 
general  fitness  of  the  application  to  the  crop  or  the  soil 
immediately  concerned.  The  commercial  mixtures  there¬ 
fore  are  in  no  danger  of  eradication.  On  the  other  hand, 

I  feel  that  these  mixtures  are  in  no  way  obliged  to 
occupy  the  entire  field,  and  that  it  is  really  against  the 
interests  of  the  farmer  and  a  serious  obstacle  to  maxi¬ 
mum  food  production  to  have  them  even  attempt  to  do 
so.  I  also  feel  that  the  resources  of  home  mixing,  and 
the  opportunity  to  use  the  simple  materials  whenever 
preferred,  should  always  be  freely  available  to  anyone 
desiring  them. 


What  the  New  Jersey  Farmer  Needs 

Every  newspaper  and  every  magizine  that  one  picks 
up  these  days  is  full  of  propaganda  looking  toward  the 
production  of  larger  quantities  of  food  and  cheaper 
prices.  A  reduction  in  prices  from  overstimulated  pro¬ 
duction  ^  becomes  disproportionate  as  compared  with 
prices  farmers  must  pay,  and  merely  serves  to  keep 
them  in  the  bondage  of  long  hours  for'  the  entire  family 
and  poor  living  conditions  that  much  longer.  The 
farmer  must  up  and  fight,  and  do  it  in  a  united  wav.  to 
head  off  every  influence  that  tends  to  hold  him  down  to 
a  level  below  that  of  his  fellow  man.  There  is  too  much 
food  production  now  for  ordinary  conditions.  The  im¬ 
mense  waste  of  food  in  this  country  before  the  war 
was  a  glaring  evidence  of  its  relative  cheapness  and 
abundance. 

All  of  the  food  that  this  country  needs  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  an  eight  or  nine-hour  day.'  True,  prices  would 
go  up.  So  would  farm  wages,  and  some  of  the  city 
ljibor  would  find  its  wny  buck  to  tho  fjirin.  An  oight  or 
nine-hour  day  and  prevention  of  child  labor  would  mean 
prosperity  for  the  farmer.  It  would  increase  his  buy¬ 
ing  power.  Hundreds  of  millions  would  be  spent  for 
the  improvements  he  needs  on  the  farm.  Demand  for 
the  manufacturer’s  product  would  become  enormous,  and 
his  prolits  would  go  up.  ('it y  wngos  would  go  higher 
aud  the  rank  and  tile  would  prosper  there,  also.  Only 
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one  thing  will  ever  bring  about  shorter  hours  and  im¬ 
proved  living  conditions  for  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
and  that  is  organization  by  the  farmer. 

I  here  is  need  for  a  State  federation  of  agriculture. 
Such  farming  interests  as  do  not  yet  see  it  are  bound 
to  come  to  it.  Such  a  federation  should  include  every 
organization  of  farmers  and  fanning  interests  in  the 
State.  It  should  be  controlled  by  the  bulk  of  whose 
income  is  derived  from  farming.  It  should  cover  every 
phase  of  agriculture.  It  should  have  various  depart¬ 
ments.  such  as  (1)  a  general  welfare  department;  (2)  a 
political  department;  (3)  a  business  department; 
(4)  a  legal  department;  (5)  an  educational  depart- 
merit ,  (0)  a  publicity  department;  (7)  a  home  welfare 
department ;  and  as  many  others  as  might  be  needed  to 
cover  every  phase  of  the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 

1  he  general  welfare  department  would  see  to  such 
matters  as  having  representatives  present  wherever 
necessary  to  look  after  the  interests  of  New  Jersey 
agneulture  and  take  care  of  such  matters  as  are  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  The  political  department  would 
handle  the  matter  of  getting  more  farmers  into  the  State 

i;e£!iatur®*  c?n^re«s'1  an.d  local  offices.  The  business 
department  might  help  in  putting  through  big  deals 
where  more  than  one  section  was  interested  in  the  same 
tiling  it  could  also  aid  in  organization  work.  The 
legal  department  would  give  legal  advice  and  take  care 
of  lawsuits  where  matters  of  general  concern  arise  that 
25®  ia,rmT  or  organization  could  not  carry  through. 
I  he  educational  department  would  concern  itself  with 
all  agricultural  education  in  the  State  and  the  educa- 
tmn  of  farm  children.  The  publicity  department  would 
undertake  to  keep  the  public  informed  as  to  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  farming  industry,  carry  on  such  general 
advertising  as  might  be  done,  and  perhaps  publish  an 
organization  periodical  for  its  members.  The  home 
welfare  department  would  concern  itself  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  farm  women  and  children,  and  better  living  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  farm.  6 

fK?U<$fhn °r&anizati°n  .wo;,lfl  strengthen  the  Grange, 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  State  College  of 
Agneulture  and  Experiment  Station,  and  Conuty  A^ent 
and  Home  Demonstration  Agent  work,  the  Dairymen's 
Association,  the  Tomato  Federation  and  every  other 
agricultural  interest  iu  the  State.  a.  r.  kohleb 
New  Jersey. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

IS  THIS  WISE  ECONOMY  ? — The  Cayuga  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  has  cut  down  its  appropriation 

8  ofrn,tb(“  farrn  bureau  association  from 

$3,UU0  to  $2,o00.  This  county  has  the  largest  member¬ 
ship  of  any  in  the  State,  or  very  near  2,000.  The  cut 
■will  moan  that  the  association  can  no  longer  keep  an 
assistant,  and  that  but  one  community  meeting  will  be 
held  in  each  center,  and  but  one  project  in  each  center 
wi  1  be  aided.  The  directors  have  voted  to  co-operate 
with  the  Grange  aud  the  Dairymen’s  League  in  every 
wav  possible,  and  to  hold  joint  meetings  with  these 
bodies  occasionally. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  MAKES  DEPART 
l  RE.  Ihe  Auburn  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  insti¬ 
tuted  an  agricultural  course  for  the  farmers  of  the 
county  and  adjacent  territory.  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden  a 
noted  corn  expert,  will  lecture  on  this  and  various  other 
subjects;  R.  A.  Hayne,  associate  editor  of  National 
btockman  and  Farmer,  gives  instruction  on  growing  live 
stock  and  Alfalfa;  R.  R.  Robertson,  an  Ohio  Agricul 
turai  College  expert  and  a  successful  farmer,  talks  on 
horticulture,  potatoes  and  gardens;  Miss  Zella  Wigant 
specializes  on  home  and  school  work,  and  will  demon 
strate  canning,  drying  and  preserving  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  This  is  an  effort  worthy  of  imitation  and  shows 
the  value  some  city  business  men  and  officials  place  on 
farmers  interests  and  their  prosperity.  Mavor  Koon 
opens  the  program  of  events. 

pkTTTLE  PUBLICITY  OF  STATE  GRANGE 
i  i  4.  ’ — bils  been  deeply  regretted  by  the  people 
of  the  State  this  week  that  so  little  publicity  has  been 
given  the  annual  session  of  State  Grange,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  city  that  next  entertains  the  order 
will  have  a  daily  press  enterprising  enough  to  get  the 
news  daily  of  the  proceedings  of  this  powerful  order. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  why  so  important  a  thing  is 
not  specially  arranged  for  by  the  order  itself,  to  see 
that  the  leading  papers  of  the  State  get  the  news  of 
the  deliberations  of  this  body  while  it  is  fresh — and 
that  they  get  it  straight.  This  indeed  seems  to  be  a 
weak  point  with  most  Pomona  and  Subordinate  Granges. 
There  is  no  class  today  so  the  victim  of  the  lack  of 
publicity  as  the  farmer,  and  the  Grange  has  a  mission 
to  perform  iu  letting  the  public  know  of  conditions 
and  of  the  farmers’  recommendations,  not  those  of  city 
men  who  are  ignorant  of  the  true  situation.  The  people 
want  to  know  what  the  Granges  are  doing.  If  they 
hear  nothing,  they  must  perforce  conclude  that  the 
Grange  is  doing^  nothing,  or  little,  in  this  period  of  re¬ 
construction.  Every  Grange  should  have  a  press  re¬ 
porter  who  is  willing  to  attend  to  the  job  of  telling  of 
the  order’s  activities. 

FARMERS  INCORPORATE.— The  Sears  Dairy 
Products  Co-operative  Association  of  Cortlaudville  has 
just  been  incorporated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  The 
directors  for  the  first  year  include  A.  J.  Sears  E  B 
Dickenson  and  Jerome  Ilofll  of  Cortland.  These  dairy¬ 
men  will  be  ready  to  care  for  their  .own  milk  April  1 
HAY  DEALERS  PROTEST.— Members  of  the  New 
York  State  Hay  Dealers’  Association  recently  met  in 
Syracuse.  They  protested  the  continuauce  of  war  time 
rates  on  demurrage,  which  were  raised  from  $1  to  $10 
a  day.  They  say  the  rate  is  altogether  too  high  aud 
works  hardships  on  shippers  unjustified  by  present 
necessities.  Opposition  to  Government  ownership  and 
increased  freight  rates  were  expressed.  Trade  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  with  regard  to  hay  are  not 
brisk,  the  dealers  say.  Consumers  do  not  want  to  buy 
and  farmers  do  not  want  to  sell.  The  association  will 
send  representatives  to  Washington  to  get  ocean  tonnage 
to  open  buckwheat  trade  to  Scandinavian  countries, 
where  there  is  a  goad  market,  and  its  development 
would  help  the  buckwheat  business  here  remarkably, 
and  would  also  help  the  hay  trade.  It  was  said  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  191S  Government  crop  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  of.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  August  15 
and  16  in  Syracuse.  J.  L.  Shultz  of  Skaneateles  is 
president  of  the  association  and  W.  B.  Rupert  of 
Newark  secretary. 

STATE  VEGETABLE  GROWERS’  MEETING. _ 

At  the  State  Vegetable  Growers’  annual  session  iu 
Albany.  February  20-21.  Ellis  N.  Read  of  Cortland  will 
tell  how  he  has  grown  “Twenty  Tons  of  Cabbage  per 
Acre  for  Ten  Successive  Years.”  C  .E.  Stewart  of 
Fulton  and  J.  II.  Wilson  of  Cnnastota  will  speak  on 
onion  growing  and  several  Cornell  experts  will  speak  on 
different  phases  of  gardening  and  marketing;  also  l)r. 

1  orter  on  marketing  problems.  M  q  f 


“It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  dairy  farm¬ 
er  hadn’t  always  been  a  right  persevering 
and  never-give-up  sort  of  chap,  he’d  have 
been  exterminated  long  before  this,’  be¬ 
gan  the  retired  farmer  reflectively,  “for 
ever  since  I  can  remember  we’ve  been  at 
the  mercy  of  the  buyer. 

“Now  take  it  along  back  in  the  latter 
eighties.  My  father  was  a  fairly  success¬ 
ful  farmer  for  those  days,  and  he  calcu¬ 
lated  to  get  all  that  was  possible  out  of  a 
dollar.  Ours  was  a  big  family — four  boys 
and  three  girls,  and  it  wasn’t  the  fashion 
in  those  days  to  leave  the  old  folks  in  the 
lurch  and  hit  it  for  foreign  parts  unless 
the  farm  couldn’t  find  work  for  so  many. 
At  any  rate,  I  lived  at  home  until  I  was 
married,  and,  thanks  to  father  s  business 
abilities,  we  fared  pretty  well  on  the 
whole* 

“But,  as  I  was  saying,  you  had  to  use 
your  head  to  keep  afloat  and  to  keep  the 
mortgage  away  from'  the  door.  We  didn’t 
use  to  ship  our  raw  milk  to  a  city  market 
then — not  unless  we  lived  near  to  one. 
Instead,  every  farm  was  sufficient  unto 
itself  until  it  came  time  to  sell  our  butter 
or  cheese ;  then  we  could  count  on  getting' 
the  littlest  end  of  the  horn  as  a  matt:: 
of  course. 

“There  wasn’t  any  Winter  dairying  ~i 
the  good  old  times,  and  it  was  simply 
unheard-of  to  buy  stock  feed  at  the  store. 
We  raised  plenty  of  corn  and  oats  and  hay 
to  take  care  of  the  dry  stuff  through  the 
Winter  months — but  the  dry  stock  didn’t 
get  anything  but  hay  until  they  freshened 
in  April. 

“Then,  commencing  with  freshening 
time,  our  folks  made  butter.  We  would 
put  it  down  in  tubs  and  firkins — at  flush 
pasture  in  firkins — and  .by  late  Fall  w  e  d 
have^  two  tons  or  so  of  A  No.  1  butter  to 
dispoke  of. 

“The  local  butter  buyers  would  call 
around  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  and  make 
us  an  offer  for  our  lot.  Prices  ranged  in 
those  days  from  seven  to  lt>  cents  a  pound 
to  us — the  dairyman  having  no  more  to 
say  about  the  price  than  if  he  lived  in 
Timbuctoo  and  never  heard  of  butter. 

“But  you  could  be  plenty  sure  that  the 
buyer  would  offer  you  just  as  little  as  he'd 
think  you’d  take— your  circumstances 
having  (juite  a  little  to  do  with  it.  Of 
course  quality  was  supposed  to  command 
better  prices,’  too,  and  with  the  shrewd 
farmer  it  did,  but  the  dealers  were  past 
masters  at  bullying  and  bartering,  and 
sometimes  a  man  had  to  sell  at  most  anj 
price  they  set. 

,  “Right  here  in  this  town  today  are 
‘some  of  our  leading  families’  who  got 
their  position  and  influence  through  some 
grandfather’s  having  made  a  comfortable 
fortune  in  his  day  from  buying  butter 
and  cheese  of  the  home  farmers  and  then 
peddling  it  down  to  New  York  or  some 
such  market  at  double  or  triple  prices — 
even.  then.  Maybe  it  was  a  fair  and  hon¬ 
orable  way  of  making  a  livelihood,  but  not 
to  my  mind.  The  two  richest  families  in 
this  town  descended  from  old  Eli  Cun¬ 
ningham,  and  a  better  buyer  of  butter  at 
his  own  figure  never  lived — or  such  a 
mean  one.  His  descendants  don’t  like  to 
recall  that  the  old  man  dealt  in  such  ple¬ 
beian  things  as  butter  and  cheese,  yet 
they  have  his  inflated  profits  to  thank  for 
their  present  stop  on  Easy  Street.  For  it 
was  a  highly  profitable  business,  this  deal¬ 
ing  in  dairy  produce,  same  as  today.  But 
of  course  we  never  heard  or  thought  of 
organizing  to  protect  our  own  inteiests, 
and  every  farmer  made  a  little  world  of 
his  own. 

“It’s  surprising,  too,  that  so  many  of 
our  fathers  and  later  ourselves  did  as 
well  as  we  did  in  paying  for  the  farm 
and  maybe  laying  a  little  by.  It  took  a 
regular  he-man  and  financier  to  do  it, 
though,  and  a  pile  of  ’em  fell  by  the  way- 
side.  Of  course,  we  didn’t  gad  much  in 
those  days,  though  most  folks  seemed  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  and  sociable  than  today. 

“We  did  our  work  by  hand  mostly  and 
weren’t  obliged  to  keep  a  small  fortune 
tied  up  in  labor-saving  machinery.  We 
grew  our  own  wheat  and  most  everything 


else  we  ate,  and  we  lived  forty  times  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  average  farmer  does  today. 

“It  was  a  sight,  sir,  to  peep  into  ma's 
cellar  after  pickling  and  preserving  time 
was  over.  You’d  swea'r  she  had  put  up 
enough  winey-red  strawberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  and  huckleberries 
— not  to  mention  ginger  pears,  currants, 
Pound  and  Tolman  sweets,  cherries — that 
ain’t  half  the  list — to  swamp  a  hotel. 
And  great  sides  of  beef  and  mutton  and 
pork  always  curing  around  to  whet  a 
man’s  appetite — I  say  we  would  have 
thought  it  would  mean  plain  starvation  to 
Hooverize  in  those  days. 

“But  I  started  out'  to  tell  you  about 
the  time  pa  got  disgusted  at  the  prices 
old  Cunningham  offered  him  for  butter 
in  the  Fall  of  ’S7,  as  I  remember.  Pa 
kept  a  hired  man  at  $15  a  month,  and 
then  Joel  and  I  were  both  at  home,  too. 
So  he  thought  he’d  take  a  vacation  and 
run  down  to  New  York  to  see  the  sights. 


“Pa  meanwhile  had  been  doing  some 
quiet  scouting  around  and  making  friends 
with  several  big  grocers  uncle  had  intro¬ 
duced  him  to.  Pa  was  a  smart-appearing, 
likeable  old  chap  for  a  farmer,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  thought  he  was  harmless.  Any¬ 
way,  he  hung  around  for  three  or  four 
days,  seeming  to  be  much  interested  in  the 
selling  methods  of  country  produce,  and 
particularly  butter  and  cheese.  It  seems 
that  they  sold  butter  over  the  counter 
differently  than  we  do  now.  The  gro- 
ceryman  would  merely  strip  a  tub  of  but¬ 
ter  clean  of  all  wood  and  display  the 
whole  on  big  slabs.  From  these  enormous 
molds  the  clerk  would  cut  his  customer  a 
pound  or  any  amount  called  for,  and  there 
were  usually  half  a  dozen  such  molds  of 
various  qualities  of  butter  on  display. 
The  poorest  grades  would  show  the  differ¬ 
ent  churnings  down  through,  pa  said,  and, 
of  course,  sold  accordingly. 

“Well,  pa  was  on  hand  the  day  his  but- 


that  he  never  handled  anything  but  tubs, 
as  they  stripped  to  the  size  and  shape  he 
could  use  best.  I’a  wasn’t  discouraged, 
however,  and  made  the  grocer  stick  in  his 
fryer.  Events  repeated  themselves.  The 
sweet,  Juney  taste  of  our  clean  butter 
tickled  the  sensitive  palate  of  the  true  but¬ 
ter  critic,  and  he  seemed  real  disappointed 
he  couldn’t  handle  the  half-ton  in  firkin 
shape.  So  pa  says,  ‘You  send  down  after 
one  of  them  firkins  and  I’ll  demonstrate 
to  you  that  you  can  handle  them  as  easy 
as  a  tub.  If  you  don’t  agree,  the  firkin  is 
yours,  free.  If  you  are  convinced,  we'll 
bargain  for  the  rest.’ 

“So  they  went  back  to  the  store  and 
pretty  soon  the  sample  firkin  was  brought 
in  by  a  delivery  team.  1’a  set  to  work  to 
strip  that  firkin  same  as  if  it  had  heen  a 
tub;  then,  the  immense  mound,  hard  as 
rock,  tipped  over  on  its  side,  he  ordered  a 
wire  and  sawed  the  thing  right  in  two  so 
that  two  big  solids  were  left  the  shape  of 
a  tub  mound.  The  grocer  was  pleased  as 
Punch  and  told  pa  on  the  spot  he’d  give 
him  20  cents  a  pound  for  the  lot  as  it 
was  mostly  cracker-jack  June  hutter 
and  pa  took  him  up,  as  you  can  quickly 
figure  out.  Next  day  pa  was  back,  having 
spent  a  week  under  the  gay  white  lights, 
for  which  ♦••cubic  lie  figured  lie  had  been 
well  reimbursed. 

“And  after  that,  old  Cunningham  never 
got  any  more  <>f  our  butter  t  his  own 
price  Wc  kept  these  fir'  customers  . 
our  outter  got  a  ni  :  -ittle  reputation 
down  .hero  for  qu.  .'ey.  As  long  as  our 
folks  nr;D  butt  •  at  home  they  got  top 
prices  and  cl  ared  a  comfortable  prof.,, 
each  year.  But  by. and  by  the  farmers 
got  tired  of  the  work  connected  with  home 
butter-making;  the  milk  shipping  stations 
came  into  favor,  and  in  a  very  few  years 
we  were  all  selling  our  milk  direct  to  the 
trusts  for  starvation  prices.  And  until 
the  last  two  years  we  dairymen  were 
living  examples  of  the  peace-at-any-priee 
platform.  We  knew  we  were  slaves  and 
fools,  to  be  led  around  by  the  nose,  but 
we  didn’t  want  to  start  a  rebellion  to 
eradicate  our  wrongs.  But  we,  or  rather 
you  younger  fry.  came  to  see  the  error  of 
your  ways  and  you  have  showed  the  pow¬ 
erful  combines  a  pretty  fight. 

“Yes,  sir,  you’ve  showed  ’em  a  pretty 
fight,  and  secretly  they  know  they’re  beat¬ 
en  for  all  time.  As  I  said  on  the  start, 
the  dairyman  is  a  regular  bulldog  to  hang 
on,  either  to  a  losing  proposition  or  to  a 
costs-and-profit  principle  like  the  present 
one.  Bulldogs  and  dairy  farmers  are  a 
mean  lot  to  exterminate,”  the  retired 
Farmer  :  ncluded  drily,  “and  their  ene¬ 
mies  had  best  •:atch  out  when  their  dan¬ 
der  is  up.”  n.  s.  K.  w. 


The  Other  Side  of  Dogs  and  Children 

The  writer  likes  both  children  and 
dogs.  When  he  goes  to  the  village  he 
sometimes  has  quite  a  procession  of  both 
at  his  heels.  However,  they  may  be  out 
of  place  when  away  from  home. 

Four  years  ago  I  had  a  valuable  litter 
of  eight  pigs,  all  registered,  killed  by  a 
village  cur  incited  by  a  band  of  village 
children.  I  was  where  I  could  witness 
the  whole  affair,  but  I  could  not  get  to 
the  spot  in  time  to  save  the  pigs.  The 
children  scampered  out  of  sight,  and  it 
was  several  weeks  before  I  found  who 
owned  the  dog;  a  widow  who  was  draw¬ 
ing  money  from  the  poor  fund. 

I  hired  a  man  to  work  a  day  with  the 
team,  drawing  manure.  With  him  came 
four  children,  whose  ages  ranged  from 
two  to  eight,  lie  would  put  the  children 
in  one  end  of  the  box,  and  as  he  filled 
the  box  stop  and  move  the  youngsters 
along,  lie  hauled  two  loads  during  the 
afternoon.  The  children  came  to  the 
house  half  a  dozen  times  for  a  drink  of 
water.  One  of  them  swung  upon  the 
pump  handle  and  broke  it.  During  tin* 
afternoon  the  two  that  could  travel  alone 
broke  up  half  a  dozen  sitting  hens  and 
destroyed  some  of  tin*  eggs.  Then  they 
had  a  fight,  and  their  father  had  to  leave 
(Continued  on  page  237) 


“ Ordered  a  Wire  and  Sawed  the  Thing  Right  in  Two” 


3  one  day  early  in  November  he  started 
it,  calculating  to  make  his  brother  there 
visit  if  he  felt  inclined. 

“Our  butter  was  all  nicely  packed  in 
le  tubs  and  firkins  and  was  as  tasty  and 
veet  as  any  you  ever  sampled.  Old 
unningham  had  offered  us  14  cents  a 
aund  for  the  two  tons,  this  being  his 
mit,  but  pa  had  got  a  letter  from  Uncle 
harley  in  the  city  that  best  butter  was 
ringing  35  cents  a  pound  at  retail — as 
mg  ago  as  this — and  pa  decided  he  was 
ntitled  to  a  little  bigger  share  of  the 
msumer’s  dollar  than  Cunningham 
•ould  give — only  of  course  he  didn’t  put 
;  that  way,  as  we  didn’t  talk  about  the 
onsumer’s  dollar  in  those  days. 

“So  he  made  it  his  business  upon  bit¬ 
ing  Broadway  to  inquire  into  the  prices 
ip  butter  was  bringing  at  wholesale  and 
etail.  He  soon  found  out  that  good  but- 
er  was  as  high,  accordingly,  as  it  is  to- 
ay,  although  not  because  the  makers  had 
eceived  too  much  for  it.  He  found  out 
hat  the  retailers  were  paying  27  cents  a 
lound  for  high-class  butter  and  were  re- 
ailing  it  at  eight  and  10  cents  more  a 
iound,  just  as  uncle  had  said.  So  the 
cry  next  morning  pa  wrote  me  a  letter 
living  full  directions  for  shipping  him  all 
,ur  butter.  It  cost  IS  cents  a  hundred 
rom  our  station  to  New  York — not  very 
iad,  as  it  panned  out. 

“So  we  boys  and  Jim,  the  hired  man. 
vent  right  to  work  to  brand  the  tubs  and 
irkins  and  direct  them.  We  got  them  off 
is  soon  as  possible,  and  in  three  days 
rom  shipping  they  landed  at  their  des- 
inn  Hon. 


ter  got  there  with  a  retail  grocer  from 
uptown  who  he  had  somehow  beguiled 
into  coming  down  to  try  some  extra  tine 
country  butter.  The  m«fn  was  pretty 
surprised  to  see  .so  many  tubs  and  firkins, 
and  he  told  pa  he  didn’t  believe  there  was 
much  use  of  his  looking  at  it.  But  pa  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  put  in  the  tryer  several 
time,  and  you  could  see  in  a  minute,  he 
said,  that  his  man  was  very  favorably 
impressed.  So  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 
dickering,  and  the  grocer  asked  pa  what 
he’d  take  for  the  tubs.  Pa  side-stepped 
this  and  asked  casually  what  he  offered. 
So,  sizing  pa  up,  the  grocer  suddenly  says 
‘I’ll  give  you  2G  cents  a  pound  for  your 
tub  butter  and  if  the  quality  is  always 
uniform  and  excellent  like  this,  1  d  like  a 
chance  at  buying  your  butter  myself  here¬ 
after.’  Well,  na  sold  him  the  butter  all 
right,  and  he  felt  pretty  good  over  it; 
still,  he  had  to  dispose  of  that  firkin  but¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  show  a  clean  slate  and 
prove  that  a  little  headwork  will  biing 
home  the  bacon  most  always. 

“So  he  called  around  that  very  day  on 
another  of  the  new  friends  he’d  been  mak¬ 
ing  against  a  rainy  time — this  being  an¬ 
other  proprietor  of  a  grocery  business  who 
had  seemed  a  decent  and  human  sort  of 
fellow  to  pa.  even  if  he  did  manage  one  of 
the  finest  stores  in  the  big  city.  Pa  got 
him  interested,  too,  by  dwelling  on  the 
qualities  of  the  butter  he  was  offering  at  a 
right  price  down  at  the  freight  house,  and 
it  finally  didn’t  require  much  urging  to 
lead  his  victim  to  the  goods. 

“But  when  the  prospective  customer 
v*i<r  firkins  be  immediately  reg- 
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The  Happy  Hills 

There’s  a  wonderful  country,  lying 
Far  off  from  the  noisy  town. 

Where  the  wind-flower  swings. 

And  the  veery  sings. 

And  the  tumbling  brooks  come  down  ; 
’Tis  a  land  of  light  and  of  laughter. 
Where  peace  all  the  woodland  fills ; 
'Tis  the  land  that  lies 
’Neath  the  Summer  skies 
In  the  heart  of  the  happy  hills. 


The  road  to  that  wonderful  country 
Leads  out  from  the  gates  of  care; 

And  the  tired  feet 
In  the  dusty  street 
Are  longing  to  enter  there; 

And  a  voice  from  that  land  is  calling 
In  the  rush  of  a  thousand  rills — 
“Come  away,  away. 

To  the  woods  today. 

To  the  heart  of  the  happy  hills.” 


Far  away  in  that  wonderful  country, 
Where  tlie  skies  are  always  blue, 

In  the  shadows  cool, 

By  the  foaming  pool. 

We  may  put  on  strength  anew  ; 

We  may  drink  from  the  magic  fountains 
Where  the  wine  of  life  distils ; 

And  never  a  care 

Shall  find  us  there.  • 

In  the  heart  of  the  happy  hills. 

— Boston  Transcript. 

* 


Friends  in  Gray 

I.o!  I  have  grown  so  gray  in  time, 

I  make  me  friends  with  all  things  gray  ! 
With  silvery  mists  that  rise  and  climb 
Upon  the  footfalls  of  the  day ; 


With  musing  Summer  skies  o’ercast, 

When  not  a  wind  may  list  to  blow — 
But  cloudland.  leaning  vague  and  vast. 
Throws  argent  lights  on  streams  be¬ 
low  ! 


I  melt.  I  merge,  in  Autumn  meads. 

Where  gossamer  cloth-of-d  reams  is 
spread 

With  shimmering  drift  of  feathery  seeds 
The  unregarded  wild  hath  shed  ; 


With  glistening  rain,  with  sprinkled  rime. 
With  sea-foam  dry,  or  wind-blown 
spray — 

I  am  become  so  gray  with  time, 

I  find  my  friends  in  all  things  gray  ! 


Methinks  that  oft  they  say  to  me, 

“We,  too.  are  dim  and  silvery-sad  ; 

Our  grayer  garments  brushing  thee. 
Thou  mayst  forget  how  thou  art  clad !” 


And  1.  discerning  them  as  well — 

A  pilgrim  bound  the  self-same  way. 
Their  veiled  passion  strive  to  tell — 

We  are  the  Soul  of  All  Things  Gray  ! 

—Edith  M.  Thomas. 


I  have  noticed  for  years  that  if  the 
wholesale  price  of  meat  goes  up  one  cent 
the  retailer  advances  two  cents.  Say  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  and  he  will  say,  "Well,  I 
have  to  pay  a  cent  a  pound  more  for  the 
bone.”  And  at  the  same  time,  after  weigh¬ 
ing  your  meat  he  will  cut  out  the  bone 
and  throw  it  in  a  basket  under  the  coun¬ 
ter  and  sell  it  again.  c.  T.  L. 

Very  likely  the  majority  of  our  house¬ 
keepers  have  seen  that  performance.  Some 
of  them  have  bought  the  bone  back  as 
“cut  bone”  for  poultry  food,  “dog  meat,” 
or  even  soup  stock.  This-  Winter  our  peo¬ 
ple  have  bought  several  “quarters,”  or 
large  pieces  of  meat  and  cut  them  up  to 
suit,  thus  saving  a  good  share  of  the  re¬ 
tail  price.  There  are  good  chances  for 
farmers  to  fatten  meat  animals,  slaughter 
and  sell  direct  in  good-sized  lots. 

* 

Under  the  Prohibition  amendment 
Congress  must  make  a  new  law  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  enforcement.  Secretary  Glass 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  is  submit¬ 
ting  the  draft  of  such  a  law,  and  one  in¬ 
teresting  feature  is  the  following: 

Every  wife,  child,  parents,  guardian, 
employer  or  any  other  person  who  shall  be 
injured  in  person  or  property  or  means 
of  support  by  any  intoxicated  person  or 
in  consequence  of  intoxication,  habitual 
or  otherwise  of  any  person,  shall  have  a 
right  of  action  in  his  or  her  own  name 
against  any  person  who  shall  be  selling 
to  another  any  liquor  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  act.  causing  the  intoxication 
of  such  person,  for  all  damages  actually 
sustained  as  well  as  for  exemplary  dam¬ 
ages;  and  a  married  woman  shall  have 
the  right  to  bring  suit,  prosecute  and  con¬ 
trol  the  same  and  the  amount  recovered 
the  same  as  if  unmarried. 

Evidently  Secretary  Glass  expects  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  law  for  some  time  after  the 
amendment  becomes  a  part  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  but  the  intention  is  to  punish 
them  promptly  and  severely.  The  right  to 
recover  damages  from  the  liquor  seller  is 
sound,  and  always  has  been. 

* 

That  “burning  question”  propounded 
by  “Barbara”  on  page  137  has  called  out 


In  All  the  Rush  and  Roar  of 

a  fictitious  name  and  address.  They  did 
this  through  fear  that  father  or  mother 
would  have  them  sent  home.  Now  they 
have  disappeared — perhaps  been  killed, 
wounded  or  taken  prisoner.  There  is  no 
way  of  tracing  them  on  the  records,  and 
their  parents  can  only  watch  and  wait 
and  hope. 

* 

There  are  thousands  of  our  readers 
who  will  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  note.  They  will 
be  the  people  who  find  pleasure  and  com¬ 
fort  in  flowers.  They  believe  that  flow¬ 
ers  represent  part  of  the  language  which 
God  uses  in  telling  the  world  of  beauty 
and  joy.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
of  all  the  comfort  and  hope  which  the 
simple  flower  garden  has  brought  to  the 
lonely  farm  home.  Would  that  every 
weary  woman  could  read  the  answer  to 
her  trouble  in  flowers: 

I  feel  that  our  flowers  have  been  a  lot 
of  comfort  to  my  wife  and  myself  during 
the  past  trying  year.  My  wife  had  a 
younger  brother  blown  to  hits  in  France, 
and  an  older  sister  died  on  the  operating 
table,  so  she  has  had  her  share,  yet  she 
has  been  comforted  and  cheered  by  her 
flowers,  and  she  is  now  sitting  at  my  el¬ 
bow.  studying  the  seed  and  flower  cat¬ 
alogs.  No  doubt  my  regular  farming  or 
gardening  operations  would  be  of  more 
interest  to  most  readers,  but  as  I  look 


1oday  Remember  Washington 

April,  and  I  have  six  children  to  support 
with  a  small  income.  I  thought  if  1  could 
get  his  consent  to  be  the  house-mother  and 
have  my  six  children  with  me  and  take  iu 
some  more  if  he  wished  it  would  be  a 
great  help  to  me  and  my  children.  I  am 
til)  years  old  and  feel  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  my  family  up  and  giving  them  a 
good  education  on  the  small  income.  If 
he  would  like  references  I  can  send  him 
lots  of  names  of  people  he  could  write  to. 
I  have  tried  so  hard  to  work  on  a  small 
income  these  war  times,  and  it  is  very 
hard.  \\  e  would  so  love  to  go  on  a  fruit 
farm  ;  my  children  love  to  pick  fruit.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  parted  from  my  chil¬ 
dren.  so  thought  perhaps  we  could  all  go  : 
there  are  a  great  many  people  who  wish 
to  adopt  my  children,  but  we  have  all 
agreed  to  stick  together. 

Be  of  Good  Cheer 

We  who  live  in  the  isolated  places 
must  cultivate  a  special  grace,  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name.  1  shall  call  self¬ 
cheer.  Our  city  sisters  are  in  touch  with 
their  own  kind  at  all  tim-s — we  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  ourselves  for  weeks  at  a 
time  for  company.  Man  in  his  natural 
state  is  a  gregarious  creature  (and  wom¬ 
an.  of  course,  is  an  improvement  over 
man  in  that  as  in  some  other  things!) 
No  weak-willed  woman,  and  no  woman 
who  does  not  love  nature  iu  her  solitudes 
has  any  business  going  to  a  lonely  farm 
to  dwell.  The  louelinees  of  country  life 


many  replies.  Most  of  them  are  general 
letters,  full  of  well-meant  if  not  very 
practical  advice.  Among  others  is  the 
following — interesting  because  it  intro¬ 
duces  the  farmerette  question : 

Dear  Barbara :  I  read  your  inquiry  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  how  well  I  know  there 
are  many  young  women  longing  for  the 
change  you  are  getting.  If  it  so  happens 
that  you  have  to  resume  the  home  posi¬ 
tion  and  wish  to  look  into  something  else, 
would  you  consider  a  position  on  a  farm 
where  you  could  take  music  lessons  and 
have  the  use  of  piano?  a.  j.  s. 

After  all,  why  is  not  that  sensible  ?- 
The  way  things  are  crowding  upon  us 
now,  it  will  not  seem  strange  five  years 
hence,  to  offer  music  lessons  and  piano 
practice  as  inducements  to  a  farm  hand ! 

What  is  perhaps  the  saddest  part  of 
the  war  is  now  appearing.  Many  readers, 
mostly  elderly  people,  write  us  about  their 
boys,  who  seem  to  have  disappeared.  The 
boys  enlisted  before  they  were  of  legal 
age.  They  were  so  anxious  to  get  into  the 
army  that  they  evidently  jnade  a  false 
report  on  their  age,  and,  in  some  cases. 


back  over  the  last  year  it  seems  that  the 
pleasure  the  flowers  afforded  us  is  more 
than  money  secured  for  the  cattle,  even 
though  the  money  went  into  Libertv 
bonds  and  stamps.  w.  e.  d. 

* 

Int  the  December  Magazine  number  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  1434,  we  printed  a 
letter  from  a  farmer  in  Massachusetts 
who  proposed  a  new  plan  for  caring  for 
children.  lie  has  a  fine  large  house  on  a 
fruit  farm,  but  is  unmarried.  His  plan 
was  to  engage  some  woman  as  house¬ 
mother  and  then  take  about  a  dozen  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  brought  up  together,  the  State, 
or  some  institution,  to  pay  a  small  sum 
for  each  child.  The  charitable  institution 
to  which  we  applied  did  not  approve  the 
plan.  They  thought  the  group  of  children 
too  large  to  be  under  the  control  of  just 
a  “house-mother.”  The  note  has.  how¬ 
ever,  brought  out  a  large  correspondence 
from  our  readers.  The  following  letter 
is  quite  unusual,  and  we  have  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  just  such  a  proposition ; 

If  you  will  kindly  send  me  the  address 
of  “II.”  I  should  like  to  write  to  him. 
My  husband  got  killed  on  the  railroad  last 


has  real  terrors  for  the  unaccustomed,  but 
it  also  has  ample  compensations.  I  often 
think  of  the  great  man  who  was  outlining 
his  day’s  schedule  to  an  old  Quaker  lady. 
She  listened  attentively  while  he  allotted 
himself  a  full  hour’s  work  for  every  hour 
in  the  day.  “And  pray,  friend,”  she  in¬ 
quired  when  he  had  finished,  “when  does 
thee  think?”  At  least,  these  lonely  jobs 
of  ours  give  us  time  to  think.  Loneli¬ 
ness,  like  many  other  things,  can  be  over¬ 
come  if  we  exercise  enough  will  power. 
1  he  thing  we  cannot  have  may  just  as 
well  be  banished  from  our  thoughts.  It 
saves  wrinkles.  The  poet  Riley  says: 

O  heart  of  mine,  we  shouldn't  worry  so! 
Vv  hat  we  ve  missed  of  calm  we  couldn’t 
have,  you  know, 
u  hat  we  ve  mot  of  stormy  pain. 

And  of  sorrow's  driving  rain. 

M’e  can  better  meet  again. 

If  it  blow. 

M  orry  takes  a  greater  toll  of  human 
health  and  happiness  than  all  the  hard 
work  ever  instituted,  and  the  sad  part  of 
it  is  that  it  is  all  so  unnecessary  and 
vain.  W  e  worry  when  Johnny  goes  to 
school  lest  he  get  hurt  in  a  rough  ball 
game,  and  when  he  returns  with  a  whole 
head  we  wonder  what  he  did  do.  and 
worry  about  that.  We  worry  over  our 
worries,  and  the  sudden  absence,  of  them 
worries  us  worse.  Our  temperature  goes 
to  fever  heat  if  Mary  Jane  isn’t  invited 
to  the  party,  but  we’re  sick  abed  with 
worry  if  she  is. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  difference  in 
your  mental  state  after  a  call  from  two 
different  friends?  One  drops  in  dolor 
ously.  recounts  his  troubles,  bemoans  high 
prices,  wails  at  a  newly  exposed  Govern¬ 
ment  scandal,  wags  his  head  woefully  over 
the  poor  crop  outlook,  forecasts  desolation 
and  death  generally,  and  departs,  leaving 
nD  host  in  a  gloom  of  doubt  and  d  is  pair. 
The  other  comes  in  with  a  cheerv  greet¬ 
ing.  reels  off  all  the  pleasant  gossip  of  the 
neighborhood,  inquires  about  your  favor¬ 
ite  stock,  grius  cheerfully  over  such  small 
handicaps  as  high  prices,  poor  crop  condi¬ 
tions  and  no  help,  and  when  he  goes 
leaves  you  with  your  mind  full  of  Hen¬ 
ley's  “Invietus”: 

“Invictuts” ; 

Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me. 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

HARRIET  L.  WOOD. 


The  Memory  of  a  Grave  in  France 

It  doesn't  seem  right  that  I  should 
write  like  this  at  this  time,  or  even  feel 
impelled  to  write  at  all.  But  sitting  here 
and  seeing  my  sister  softly  crying  revives 
for  me  visions  that  only  yesterday,  it 
seems,  were  realities.  My  sister  shades 
her  eyes  from  the  lamplight  while  she 
pretends  to  read,  yet  I  know  she  is  cry¬ 
ing.  I  am  a  man.  and  am  not  supposed  to 
show  any  tears,  yet  there  is  a  feeling  'way 
dowu  deep  that  just  seems  to  ache.  In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  just  read  what  Geo. 
Arnold  says  iu  referring  to  the  return  of 
the  soldiers:  “Soldiers  are  not  revolu¬ 
tionists."  He  closes  with  these  words: 
“These  young  men  with  high  ideate  and 
good  common  sense  are  not  going  to  -fall 
for  any  radical  social  experiments,  in  my 
opinion.”  It  matters  not  what  social 
changes  may  or  may  not  take  place,  but 
a  change,  a  far  better  method  of  distri¬ 
bution  for  farm  products  should  take 
place.  There  is  going  to  be  a  change, 
and  I  am  going  to  help  that  change  to 
come  about. 

Only  last  May  I  stood  beside  my  dear¬ 
est  friend  as  he  was  starting  for  France. 
He  said  in  parting,  while  I  yet  held  his 
hand.  •  Well,  Joe.  I’ll  be  back  again.  Just 
as  soon  as  we  lick  ’em  over  there,  we  are 
going  to  come  home  and  lick  ’em  here, 
so  we  can  get  more  than  35  cents  of  the 
dollar  for  us  farmers.  I'll  then  take 
Joan  away  from  you  and  you  can  become 
my  brother-in-law.  How’s  that?”  He 

l/U-^.ed  and  Pounded  me  on  the  back, 
'■''ell.  goodby.  old  man,  until  I  get  back. 
Fake  this  kiss  to  Joan.  ’  He  quicklv 
kissed  me  and  was  goue.  Yes.  gone  for¬ 
ever.  for  he  died  of  wounds  in  France, 
and  that  is  all  perhaps  that  I  have  to 
sav.  \es.  he  is  gone,  and  those  of  us 
who  are  left  are  going  to  change  things. 
W  e  owe  it  to  Dan.  who  lies  in  his  grave 
iu  I  ranee,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
It  must  be! 

This  is  my  answer  to  Mr.  Arnold :  I 
hope  he  will  tell  his  son  when  he  gets 
home  again  to  remember  the  words  of  un¬ 
friend  Dan.  aud  remember  the  tears  of 
my  sister  Joan,  and  help  us  make  things 
a  little  brighter  and  to  ease  a  little  of 
the  pain  of  my  sister’s  heart.  j.  n.  e. 
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endless  fascination.  Something 
is  there — many  things,  in  fact 
—  for  every  member  of  the 
family. 

•  For  mothers  especially,  and 
the  little  women,  there  are 
beautiful  and  stylish  garments, 
gloves,  underwear,  silk  stock¬ 
ings  and  countless  other  dainty 
articles,  each  bearing  the  un¬ 
mistakable  mark  of  New  \ork 
style. 


Sent  FREE 
on  request 

HERE  is  a  wonder  book 
— a  book  in  which  the 
products  of  the  whole 
world  lie  spread  before  your 
eyes.  And  you  are  led  on  from 
page  to  page  by  the  host  of 
interesting  things  you  find. 

This  catalog,  which  we  call 
“Your  Bargain  Book,”  is  one 
vast  treasure  house  through 
which,  contentedly  seated  at 
your  fireside,  you  may  wander 
at  vour  leisure. 


Father,  the  young  man  and 
the  small  son  are  all  equally 
well  provided  for  in  the  matter 
of  clothes  and  furnishings. 
Here  style  and  good  taste  are 
coupled  throughout  with  wear¬ 
ing  quality. 

The  very  name  “Bargain 
Book”  is  significant.  Our 
prices,  selling  as  we  do  directly 
to  the  users  of  our  merchan¬ 
dise,  are  much  lower  than  you 
will  .commonly  find  elsewhere. 
You  save  money  on  everything 
you  buy  from  “Your  Bargain 
Book.”  ' 


Contained  within  its  covers 
you  will  find  pictured  and  de- 
'scribed  personal  and  house¬ 
hold  necessities  and  conveni¬ 
ences  in  the  greatest  possible 
variety.  From  it  you  may  fur¬ 
nish  a  home  complete,  paper 
your  walls,  equip  your  dairy 
and  paint  your  buildings. 
From  it  you  may  secure  tools 
and  implements  of  every  kind, 
from  a  garden  rake  to  the 
complete  equipment  of  a 
modern  farm 

Not  for  grown  people  only 
is  this  a  book  of  wonders.  For 
the  youngsters,  too,  there  is 


Remember,  too,  that  this 
big  store  —  or  rather  combi¬ 
nation  of  forty-eight  separate 
specialty  stores — is  located  in 
the  world’s  greatest  market, 
New  York  City.  This  guar¬ 
antees  the  latest  models  and 
designs  in  wearing  apparel 
and,  what  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  quick  service. 

A  copy  of  “Your  Bargain 
Book”  is  yours  free  for  the 
asking.  Simply  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  with  your  name 
and  address  and  mail  it  to  us. 
The  catalog  will  be  sent  to  you 
at  once,  without  charge. 


CliarlesWilliam  Si 
Newark  City 


ores 


THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES 

94  Main  St.,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City 

Please  mail  my  copy  of  “Your  Bargain  Book  to 

Name 


Post  Office  _ _ _ _ 

R.  D.  No.  Box  No.  State 

Street  and  No. _ _ _ _ _ 


Varying  Views  from  Different  Readers 

Barbara  (page  137),  will  be  much  hap¬ 
pier  and  can  help  mother  and  sisters 
more  if  she  bolds  her  position.  There 
was  a  great  shortage  of  labor  before  the 
war;  all  of  the  boys  are  not  coming 
back.  Anyway,  why  has  not  a  woman  as 
good  a  right  to  be  paid  for  her  work  as 
a  man?  In  this  neighborhood  a  maid 
who  probably  would  do  no  more  than 
Barbara  has  beeu  doing,  commands  .$30 
a  month  and  board.  I  was  an  only 
daughter.  My  mother  needed  me ;  1  re 
mained  single  and  staid  with  her.  She 
died  years  ago,  but  father  lived  until  I 
was  nearly  <50.  Now  that  I  am  free  to 
come  and  go  I  am  too  crippled  up  with 
bard  work  and  rheumatism  to  avail  my¬ 
self  of  the  privilege.  Experience  is  a 
dear  teacher.  I~ 

You  have  hit  the  burning  problem  of 
the  farm  daughter.  You  have  a.  happy, 
comfortable  home,  but  your  work  is  unap¬ 
preciated  and  undervalued,  as  is  many  a 
daughter’s.  You  are  not  needed  since 
there  are  yoimger  sisters  growing  up  and 
the  farm  work  got  on  “pretty  well”  in 
yours’  and  your  brother’s  absence.  <  )f 
course  your  mother  missed*  you,  but  moth¬ 
ers  always  miss  the  children  who  are 
away. 

This  advice  to  women  war  workers  is 
all  right  in  the  main,  but  every  girl  or 
woman  has  to  apply  it  to  her  own  case  or 
not,  as  circumstances  warrant.  The  new 
day  has  come  for  women,  when  a  daughter 
is  no  longer  the  mere  personal  property  of 
her  father  so  long  as  she  remains  unmar¬ 
ried.  Do  you  remember  what  Ellen’s 
uncle  tells  her  in  “The  Wide,  M  ide 
World” :  “You  are  my  own  dear  little 
daughter  tcho  shell  do  e-vactl y  (is  I  tell 


her.'”  There  is  the  attitude  ot  many  kind 
fathers  of  the  present  day. 

Besides  the  lack  of  money  for  personal 
needs,  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  her 
work  or  of  any  sacrifice  her  presence  at 
home  may  cause,  hurts  many  a  home 
daughter.  Where  there  is  illness  or  dire 
poverty,  the  daughter  may  be  kept  by 
dutv,  but  otherwise  the  “laborer  should  be 
worthy  of  his  hire.”  Life  does  not  con¬ 
sist  entirely  of  work  and  necessary  cloth¬ 
ing.  You  want  music,  for  instance,  and 
your  mother  enjoys  the  nice  dishes  all  the 
more  for  going  without  them  so  long. 
Keep  your  job.  Live  at  home  and  share 
the  pleasant  things  of  life  with  the  others 
if  you  can.  edna  s.  knapp. 

Referring  to  page  137,  no  doubt  you 
bad  an  avalanche  of  mail  and  advice  for 
Barbara.  I  cannot  refrain  from  express 
ing  my  opinion,  because  I  think  she  is 
a  wonderful  girl,  more  wonder  she  is  not 
married.  I  would  stay  with  the  laundry 
and  draw  “easy  money”  and  save  it, 
which  would  be  easy  for  her,  considering 
she  has  no  expensive  habits,  and  later 
enter  a  business  college  or  whatever  pro¬ 
fession  appeals  to  her.  Her  younger  sis¬ 
ters  ought  to  take  their  turn  and  help 
mother.  In  a  few  years  Barbara  will  be 
helping  them  all  again,  and  fit  her  sisters 
to  a  profession,  and  mother  will  have  help 
in  the  house.  V.  B. 

Dear  Barbara  :  From  your  description 
of  your  farm  home  many  will  tell  you  that 
you  ought  to  be  satisfied.  But  I  know 
there  isn’t  anything  so  nice  to  a  girl  or 
woman  as  a  poeketbook  of  her  very  own. 

I  know  just  how  you  feel,  and  the  fault 
is  with  your  parents.  Few  parents,  and 
it  is  generally  one  parent,  the  father, 
think  a  girl  that  lives  at  home  earns  any¬ 
thing  or  needs  anything  more  than  her 
board  and  clothes.  And  they  treat  the 
wife  just  ag  they  do  the  girls.  All  boys 
and  girls  who  live  on  the  farm  should 
receive  wages  as  soon  as  they  are  18. 
Then  they  are  more  contented  and  learn 
to  know  the  value  of  money.  At  the 
present  time  we  own  a  very  small  farm, 
and  the  child  left  with  us  is  a  girl  of  13. 
There  are  a  number  of  things  that  my 
husband  and  I  could  not  do  if  it  were 
not  for  her  help,  so  I  pay  her  each  week. 
She  can  do  with  it  just  as  she  wishes. 
She  joined  the  Victory  Girls  and  gave 
$o.  She  bought  three  War  Savings 
Stamps,  joined  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  so 
you  see  she  helped  her  country  first,  then 
she  bought  things  that  she  wished.  It 
is  nice  for  you  to  earn  money,  but  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  women  should  keep  a 
job  away  from  our  soldier  boys.  How 
would  you  have  felt  to  have  to  leave 
home  and  country,  shoulder  a  gun  and 
go  across  the  ocean,  not  knowing  whether 
you  would  ever  come  back  or  not?  Most 
of  them,  all  young  men,  with  life  just 
begun.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  and 
your  sisters  should  stay  at  home  and 
work  for  board  and  clothes,  and  no  smart 
American  girl  would.  Make  a  break  and 
get  out,  and  see  if  you  and  some  soldier 
boy  can’t  get  a  home  of  your  own.  There 
are  a  lot  of  things  that  a  girl  can  do  at 
home.  Raise  chickens,  hogs,  potatoes, 
weeding,  and  if  your  father  has  a  large 
farm  learn  to  milk.  Your  father  should 
be  willing  to  pay  you  wages;  if  not  or 
he  cannot  afford  it,  then  go  somewhere 
else.  There  are  a  lot  of  nice  places  to 
do  housework  and  no  washing.  Then 
there  is  one  thing  that  is  needed  more  and 
more  each  year,  and  that  is  girls  to  help 
in  families  where  there  is  sickness.  Lots 
of  poor  people  with  little  sick  children 
with  children’s  diseases  would  be  glad  to 
hire  you.  They  just  can’t  afford  to  hire 
a  trained  nurse,  and  who  can?  There 


are  women  of  today  that  suffer  and  die 
at  childbirth  for  lack  of  care— -just  be¬ 
cause  someone  wants  to  get  rich.  Too 
many  people  of  today  are  making  money 
their  god,  so  my  advice  to  you  is  this: 
If  you  hear  that  a  soldier  wants  your 
job,*  let  him  have  it. 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  MOTHER. 

The  “Burning  Question  for  Women” 
on  page  137  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  attracted 
my  attention  for  two  reasons.  First,  my 
name  is  Barbara  also,  and,  second,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  something  about  working 
in  town  and  in  country.  My  advice  to 
Barbara  is  to  do  both  the  things  about 
which  she  asks.  I  have  done  both,  and 
perhaps  my  experience  will  help  her. 

For  years  I  taught  school  in  town  and 
later  worked  in  an  office,  though  my  home 
was  several  miles  out  in  the  country. 
Sometimes  I  walked  back  and  forth,  but 
mostly  I  rode  a  wheel,  my  folks  taking 
me  in  stormy  weather.  I  was  able  to  do 
this  from  April  until  November  or  De¬ 
cember,  depending  upon  the  weather. 
Thus  I  lived  both  in  town  and  country, 
and  helped  in  both  places.  Particularly 
when  I  taught  I  had  Saturdays  and  long 
vacations  in  which  to  help  with  farm 
work — that  is,  farmhouse  work.  I  en¬ 
joyed  both*  places  and  had  money  to 
spend  for  the  home  folks  and  money 
t  <  >  gave,  some  of  which  I  still  have. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  more  girls 
did  not  try  my  plan,  as  it  worked  admir¬ 
ably.  In  the  worst  weather  I  stayed  in 
town  and  enjoyed  that  too,  though  it  was 
always  pleasant  to  be  home  over  Sunday. 
If  Barbara  should  keep  her  present  job 
perhaps  the  owner  of  the  laundry  horse 
would  be  glad  to  give  the  animal  a  taste 
of  grass  nights  by  letting  he  rdrive  it 
back  and  forth,  or  bicycles.  ai-e  not  ex¬ 
pensive.  In  Summer  there  is  much  time 
to  help  with  the  work  out  of  hours, 
though  she  will  probably  do  as  I  did 
when  I  lived  in  both  town  and  country — 
buy  labor-saving  devices  for  her  mother 
and  hire  the  washing  done.  By  the  way, 
most  laundries  make  a  reasonable  rate 
rough  dry,  and  she  could  carry  it  back 
and  forth.  That  is  my  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  and  I  know  by  years  of  exper¬ 
ience  that  it  is  both  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able.  ANOTHER  BARBARA. 

I  admire  Barbara’s  pluck.  Set  your 
aim  for  high  ideals  and  you  will  win.  I 
am  in  favor  of  farmers’  daughters  getting 
ways  to  earn  money.  There  isn’t  any 
money  for  the  farmer’s  daughter.  I  am 
a  farmer’s  wife  and  have  one  daughter. 
She  and  I  have  the  income  from  four  good 
cows.  One  son  has  the  income  from  the 
hens,  and  the  oldest  son  has  half  interest 
in  the  pigs.  The  farm,  or  father,  pays 
for  the  living  expenses.  Tell  father  he  is 
the  foolish  one,  as  the  parlor  organ  is 
of  the  past,  and  he  doesn’t  want  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  live  and  always  enjoy  what  he 
once  enjoyed  when  he  was  a  boy.  Up-to- 
date  farmers  are  the  ones  who  show  pros¬ 
perity.  When  mother  wanted  a  real  nice 
set  of  dishes,  why  hasn’t  father  planned 
to  make  her  a  Christmas  or  birthday  pres¬ 
ent  of  them,  long  before  this,  and  not 
wait  until  the  children  have  to  earn  and 
buy  them  themselves.  He  enjoys  all  these 
up-to-date  improvements  in  the  home ; 
why  not  get  a  few  himself  with  the  farm 
money,  and  encourage  the  children  to  stay 
on  tlie  farm?  Tell  Barbara  to  stay  by 
her  job  until  sbe  finds  something  that 
pays  better  and  is  more  suitable  for  a 
young  woman.  It  makes  a  young  person 
feel  .so  much  more  independent  to  have 
her  own  earnings,  and  it  pleases  father  to 
listen  to  the  nice  records  played  on  the 
victrola.  He  can  give  Barbara  some 
money  for  records,  or  get  some  himself, 
as  lie  can  play  them,  and  I  doubt  his  play¬ 
ing  the  family  organ.  L.  D.  L. 


Whole  Wheat  Bread 


Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  whole 
wheat  bread?  w.  G.  w. 

Our  own  plan  5*  to  make  entire  wheat 
bread  in  tlie  bread-mixer,  just  as  we 
make  ordinary  white  bread,  using  one- 
third  white  flour  with  two-thirds  entire 
wheat  flour.  The  entire  wheat  flour  is 
very  finely  ground,  showing  no  flakes  of 
bran,  and  the  bread,  while  light,  is  rather 
close  intexture  when  no  white  flour  is 
used.  The  following  are  standard  recipes 
for  entire  wheat  bread  : 

Quick  Entire  Wheat  Bread  (Mrs.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Boston  Cook  Book). — Put  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  butter  and  half  a  teaspoon  each 
of  salt  and  sugar  in  one  cup  of  scalded 
milk.  When  cool  add  half  a  cake  of 
compressed  yeast  dissolved  in  one-third 
of  a  cup  of  lukewarm  water.  Stir  in  fine 
whole  wheat  flour  till  stiff  enough  to 
keep  in  shape  after  you  stop  stirring. 
Mix  it  well,  but  do  not  knead  it.  Let  it 
rise  to  double  its  bulk,  then  knead  it  just 
enough  to  shape  it  into  a  long  thin  roll. 
Let  it  stand  till  double  its  size,  then  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  30  minutes. 

Whole  Wheat  Bread  (Marion  liar- 
land’s  Cook  Book). — One  tablespoonful 
of  fat  and  the  same  of  sugar.  One  cup 
each  of  boiling  water  and  of  hot,  not 
boiling,  milk.  One  yeast  cake  dissolved 
in  half  a  cup  of  warm  water.  One  cup 
of  white  flour  and  three  cups  of  whole 
wheat  flour,  or  enough  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Knead  for  10  minutes;  cover, 
aud  let  it  rise  till  twice  its  original  bulk. 
Make  into  small  loaves,  let  rise  until 
Very  puffy,  then  bake. 
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Another  Blue  Serge. — In  the  first 
picture  the  dress  at  the  left  is  the  ever- 
popular  blue  serge,  but  the  style  is  one 
admirably  suited  for  heavy  wash  goods,’ 
such  as  linen,  ramie-finished  cotton,  or 
Japanese  crepe.  The  narrow  skirt  has 
nine  rows  of  pin  tucks  about  an  inch 
apart  at  the  kuees.  This  is  a  trimming 
now  much  in  vogue,  and  very  attractive. 
At  both  back  and  front  a  panel  was  .simu¬ 
lated  by  the  seam,  this  panel  apparently 
continuing  on  the  waist,  and  trimmed  its 
full  length  with  bone  buttons.  The  waist 
had  side  forms  and  sleeves  cut  all  in  one, 
kimono  fashion,  the  straight  panel  ex¬ 
tending  across  front  and  back,  making  a 
square  neck.  The  buttons  were  useo  as 
trimming  in  both  front  and  back,  the 
sleeves,  which 
flared  slightly  at 
cuff,  being  trim¬ 
med  with  but¬ 
tons  also.  The 
skirt  of  this 
dress  was  very 
narrow,  and  in 
cotton  material 
i*  would  be  wise 
to  give  a  little 
more  width.  The 
girdle  was  loop¬ 
ed  at  the  hack, 
with  long  ends. 

The  hat  was  a 
plain  tricor 
turned  up 
front  of  heavy 
b  1  a  c  k  straw, 
trimmed  with  a 
shaded  quill. 

White  Linen. 

— The  figure  at 
the  right  shows 
a  gown  of  oys¬ 
ter  white  linen 
trimmed  very  ef¬ 
fectively  w  i  t  h 
cross-stitch.  The 
straight,  narrow 
skirt  is  gather¬ 
ed  at.  the  top, 
and  trimmed  as 
shown  with  nine 
bands  of  simple 
cross-stitch  in 
bright  gree  n. 

The  plain  waist, 
fastened  invisi¬ 
bly  on  shoulder 
and  under  arm.  had  tour  rows  of  cross- 
stitch  all  around ;  the  collar,  which  ex¬ 
tended  to  form  looped  ends  in  front, 
had  three  rows  of  embroidery  across 
it.  at  each  side.  The  three-quarter 
sleeves  had  turnback  cuffs  with  two 
short  rows  of  cross-stitch  on  the  upper 
side.  The  folded  girdle  was  looped  at 
the  back,  with  sash  ends.  This  dress  is, 
as  seen,  very  simple,  but  very  smart, 
and  it  can  be  carried  out  in  many  at¬ 
tractive  combinations.  For  a  young 
woman  just  beginning  to  lighten  mourn¬ 
ing  it  would  be  very  attractive  in  black 
linen  with  white  cross-stitch,  or  white 
trimmed  with  black.  Marine  blue  trim¬ 
med  with  rose  or  yellow,  or  natural  linen 
with  brown  would  be  charming.  The  hat 
figured  is  a  large  mushroom  shape  of 
s  li  i  n  y  black 
straw  faced 
with  pale  pink 
Georgette,  trim¬ 
med  with  rose 
and  blue  fruit. 

For  a  girl  in 
mourning  such 
a  hat  is  attrac¬ 
tive  in  black 
straw  faced 
with  w  bite, 
trimmed  w  i  t  h 
black  and  white 
fruit  or  wheat.  , 

White  silk  fruit  A 
with  black  fo¬ 
liage  sounds  ab¬ 
surd.  and  yet  it 
makes  a  hand¬ 
some  trimming. 

J  u  V  E  N  I  L  E 
G  I  N  C.  II  A  M. — 

The  little  girl 
at  the  left,  in 
the  second  pic¬ 
ture,  shows  a 
plain  little  ging¬ 
ham,  no  differ¬ 
ent  in  the  dress 
itself  from  many 
others,  but  given 
its  pretty  pique 
kilt-pleated ;  t  he 
lar,  cut  as  shown,  crossed 
and  buttoned  at  each  side 


Blue  Serge  mid  Y\'hite  Linen  With  <  Ye  x-divh 


The  yoke  and  panel  is  cut  all  in  one 
piece,  the  straight  under-arm  pieces  being 
kilt-pleated.  At  the  head  of  these  pleats, 
around  the  plain  round  neck,  and  edging 
the  elbow  sleeves  were  bands  of  yellow 
embroidery,  merely  a  coarse  outline  de¬ 
sign  worked  directly  on  ihe  material;  Such 
a  frock  is  practical  and  comfortable,  and 
also-,  smart.  The  blue  would  be  very  at¬ 
tractive  with  rose-colored  embroidery. 

Blce  Crepe. — The  third  dress  shown 
is  of  marine  blue  Japanese  crepe.  The 
straight  skirt  was  gathered,  except  in 
front,  where,  for  the  short  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  tabs  of  the  waist,  it  was 
gauged,  with  three  rows  of  black  silk 
feather-stitching  over  it;  The  peasant 
waist  was  perfectly  plain  and  sleeveless. 

a  n  d  extended 
below  the  short 
waist  line  both 
in  back  and 
front.  There  was 
a  row  of  black 
silk  feather- 
st  itching  a  round 
t  h  e  armholes, 
the  square  neck, 
and  the  edge  of 
the  tabs ;  the 
back  was  closed 
with  flat  but- 
tons.  The 
sleeved  guimpe 
worn  with  this 
was  of 
white 
with  a 
of  white 
e  nn  broidery 
around  the  neck 
and  turnback 
Cuffs.  The  early 
models  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  fashions 
show  the  plain 
pique  guimpe 
much  in  favor. 

Ideas  i  n 
T  RIMM  I  N  G  . 

Buttons  a  r  e 
in  high  favor, 
iul  long  rows 
appear  here, 
there  and  every¬ 
where.  Some¬ 
times  a  one-piece 
dress  s  h  o  w  s 
them  all  the 
the  back,  from 
there  is  a  row 
side,  giving  a 
Many  skirts 


way 

neck 


(linghain,  l  inen  and  •Jnpancse  Crepe 


a  touch  of  novelty  by 
collar.  The  skirt  is 
plain  waist  has  a  col- 
in  the  front 
to  the  belt. 

A  buttonhole  in  a  tab  under  the  collar  at 
the  back  is  attached  to  the  top  button 
closing  the  waist,  thus  preventing  the 
collar  from  riding  up.  If  desired,  the 
pique  cuffs  could  be  attached  by  snap 
fasteners.  With  several  sets  of  cuffs  and 
collars,  a  dark  gingham — say  one  of  the 
pretty  blue  and  green  checks- — would  be 
kept  fresh  and  serviceable.  The  same 
style  would  be  pretty  in  dark  woolen 
goods.  The  hat  is  a  little  cloche  of 
folded  silk. 

A  One-piece  Frock. — The  little  dress 
in  the  center  was  marine  blue  linen,  cut 
just  the  same  in  back  and  front,  but  but¬ 
toned  straight  down  the  center  of  the 
back  with  flat  blue  buttons.  This  enabled 
it  to  be  opened  out  flat  for  ironing,  a 
helpful  thing  with  the  under-arm  pleats. 


down  the  center  of 
to  hem  ;  sometimes 
all  the  way  down  each 
panel  effect  in  the  center 
are  made  with  a  tuck  or  hem  all  the  way 
down  the  middle  of  the  back ;  sometimes 
this  has  buttons  all  the  way.  and  some¬ 
times  there  is  a  row  of  six  to  12  at  the 
bottom  only.  Two-piece  skirts  with 
seams  at  the  sides  often  have  a  row  of 
buttons  near  the  hem  on  each  seam. 
Another  style  of  skirt  trimming  is  the 
use  of  horizontal  rows  of  stitching  in  a 
contrasting  color,  all  the  way  up,  at 
regular  intervals.  Some  examples  seen 
were  of  midnight  blue  serge,  stitched  in 
this  way  with  oyster  gray,  French  blue, 
or  gold.  Another  style  of  trimming  seen 
on  blue  serge  is  black  silk  embroidery 

mingled  with  a 
little  touch  of 
silver.  Such 
dresses  often 
have  a  sash  of 
b  1  a  c  k  inoirG  : 
this  is  newer 
than  the  long- 
popular  satin. 
Beads  are  still 
freely  used  in 
trimming  Geor¬ 
gette  and  simi- 
1  a  r  materials, 
but  embroidery, 
braid  and  but¬ 
tons  are  favored 
with  serge. 
B  o  n  e  buttons 
lead  ;  fancy  but¬ 
tons  are  little 
used.  A  plain 
readymade  dress 
p  urclias  e  d 
through  a  mail¬ 
order  house  may 
be  wonderfully 
improved,  if  one 
has  time  and 
skill,  by  adding 
a  little  touch  of 
trimming.  Mich  as  wool  or  silk  embroid¬ 
ery.  on  sleeves  or  collar.  It  gives  the 
quality  of  a  more  expensive  garment, 
and  the  wearer  may  then  feel  that  she 
will  not  meet  the  exact  duplicate  of  her 
gown  whenever  she  goes  to  town.  It  is 
the  little  touches  of  hand  work  that  add 
.so  much  to  the  expense  of  a  ready-made 
garment. 

Many  of  the  wash  dresses  for  girls 
from  12  to  l(i  show  a  coatee  with  a  loose 
belt,  a  style  always  flattering  to  an  un¬ 
formed  figure,  and  a  little  more  dressy 
than  a  middy  blouse.  Some  of  these 
coatees  show  a  vest  of  white.  Ramie 
linen  is  a  favorite  material  for  such 
dresses,  but  we  also  see  them  made  of 
gingham,  chambray,  Devonshire  cloth, 
and  a  new  cotton  material  called  Peter 
Pan.  Devonshire  cloth  looks  much  like 
linen,  and  comes  in  pretty  shades  of 
maize,  tan,  pink  and  blue.  English  prints 
in  small  old-fashioned  patterns  are  shown 
among  fashionable  cottons. 


Watches  and 
Farm  Papers 

You  subscribe  for  your  favorite  farm 
paper  because  you  believe  it  to  con¬ 
tain  reliable  information  that  will  help 
you  run  your  farm  most  efficiently. 

Does  the  watch  you  carry,  like  the 
farm  paper  you  read,  help  you  run 
your  farm  more  efficiently  ?  Is  it 
durable  and  dependable  ?  Can  you  rely 
upon  it  for  meal-time,  for  train-time  ? 
The  farm  business,  like  railroading, 
has  become  »o  complicated  that  it  has 
to  be  run  on  a  careful  schedule. 


^atniltonUJatch 

‘The  TVatch  of  ‘Railroad  ^Accuracy” 

The  sturdy  dependability  of  the 
Hamilton  makes  it  the  favorite  watch 
of  train-crcws,  and  makes  it  just  the 
watch  for  the  farm. 

Go  to  your  jeweler’s  today  and  in¬ 
spect  his  Hamilton;;.  You  may  choose 
your  Hamilton  from  a  total  of  22  models, 
ranging  in  price  from  $32  to  $160. 
Hamilton  movements  alone  $1  7 
($19.5°  in  Canada),  and  up. 


Send  today  for  "The  Timekeeper"— the 
itory  of  Hamilton  Accuracy 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

Dept. 69  Lancaster  Pa. 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

What  tho  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  has  done  tor  others— 
it  will  do  for  you— fast  and  shallow  boilinpand  the  siphon, 
which  clarities  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  tho  road  to  bigger  profits  by  giving  you  the  benefit  of 
our  experience  and  part iculnra  about  the  BEST  APPARATUS  made. 
Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are  higher.  The  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted— the  demand 
is  increasing  rapidly. 
Our  COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
'*/?**  and  state 
number  ot  trees 
you  tap. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE  Rutland,  Vt. 


Cuticara  Heals 
Itching  Burning 
Skin  Troubles 

All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  and  50,  Talcum 25. 
Sample  each  free  of  “Cuticara,  Dept.  P,  Boston." 


You  cant  tell  by 

the  outside  husk 
what  is  within 

The  vital  part  of  a  furnace  is  always  covered  up  by  a  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  husk  and  unless  you  know  how  that  furnace  is  built  and  why  it 
is  so  built,  you  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  going  to  heat  your  house  or  not. 

N  P-  Sterling  Furnace 

The  One  Register  Furnace 

Contains  under  its  husk  the  highest  grade  Sterling  furnace 
scientifically  constructed,  made  by  a  firm  whose  ranges  and 
furnaces  are  known  to  be  of  A-l  quality. 

The  N.  P.  is  so  designed  that  it  will  heat  the  entire  house  evenly 
through  one  register,  and  do  so  with  the  least  possible  fuel. 

The  cross  section  shows  how  and  why  it  is  built  to  make  the 
air  circulate  rapidly — and  upon  rapid  circulation  the  success 
of  the  one  register  furnace  depends. 

A— Scientific  Sterling  construction  insuring  perfect  combustion, 
and  saving  of  fuel. 

B— Extra  large  heating  dome  which  heats  air  passing  around 
it  more  quickly  and  to  higher  temperature  with  less  fire. 

C— Outside  air  passages  keep  the  air  cool  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  and  so  make  the  air  flow  very  swiftly  into  and  thru  the  heating 
chambers  D,  and  then  pour  it  out  with  great  force  thru  the  register. 
These  outside  air  passages  are  vital  Sterling  features.  Here  are  Some 
others :  a  cool  cellar,  feed  door  large  enough  for  chunks  of  wood,  heavy 
grey  iron  castings  (no  scrap  used)  special  ” 
solid  fuel  are  used,  special  th 
large  air  moistener. 

It  will  certainly  pay  you  to  know  about  furnace 
construction  before  you  buy  a  heating  plant. 

Send  today  for  our  free  book  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer,  and  see  just  what  there  is  beneath  the  husk. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Sterling  Range,  the  range  that 
bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  one  hod  of  coal 
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fire  pot  if  natural  gas  and 
ree  point  dust  and  gas  proof  joints,  extra 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Gnawing  Ribbies. — A  man  stopped  in 
at  the  barn  the  other  day  and  some  of  the 
boys  took  great  delight  as  they  always  do. 
in  showing  him  about  the  barn.  As  the 
boy  told  him  about  one  cow  after  another, 
his  face  suddenly  lighted  up  and  a  broad 
grin  accompanied  his  next  description. 
“And  that  one  you  see  there,  we're  going 
to  gnaw  his  ribbies  as  soon  as  papa  gets 
him  butchered.”  And  the  Parson  sits 
down  to  his  old  typewriter  with  the  flavor 
of  one  of  those  same  ribbies  'between  his 
teeth. 

Food  and  Bovs. — You  see  the  boy  in 
the  picture  looking  at  these  same  ribbies, 
and  he  is  thinking  how  they  will  taste 
when  lie  comes  home  from  school  and  fin¬ 
ishes  his  chores  and  comes  and  washes  up 
and  sits  down  to  supper.  How  the  Par¬ 
son  looks  back  to  those  hot  roast  suppers 
with  brown  gravy  and  mashed  potatoes 
and  turnips  on  the  old  farm  !  How  he 
liked  to -take  a  rib  along  with  him  when 
lie  went  over  to  the  barn.  And  a  rib  you 
have  raised  on  the  farm  and  watched 
grow  month  after  month  tastes  different 
than  any  rib  you  can  buy.  A  man  just 
this  minute  ’phoned  out  to  see  if  he  could 
buy  a  yearling  that  "lie  looked  at  last 


Your  tie  slides  easily  be¬ 
cause  of  the  exclusive  pat¬ 
ented  features  found  in  all 

$UDJLWEll 

'J  COLLARS  s 

Your  Tie  does  not  catch  on  your 
back  collar  button  because  of 
the  Tie-protecting  Shield.  And 
you  can  easily  adjust  your  scarf  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Graduated  Tie-spacc. 
Hall,  Hartwell  &  Co.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Are  Y  ou  Protecting 
Your  Child? 

If  you  teach  the  little  one 
regular  bowel  movements,  you 
can  almost  guarantee  normal 
health,  and  help  the  child  to 
develop  strong  resistance  to 
disease.  Valuable  information 
about  your  child  is  given  in  a 
booklet  called 

"As  The  Twig  Is  Bent” 
which  will  be  mailed  you  free 
on  request.  Write  today  to 

Nujol  Laboratories 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (NEW  JERSEY) 
50  Broadway,  New  York 


Begin  To  Save  Money’ 


Now  ig  the  time  to  let  Del  Dane  s  plan  KT  /All  7 

6avemoney  for  you  on  Kalamazoo  Kanges,  |  tj  II  \\ 

Furnaces.  Gas 

—  nu‘“um -  Ranges.  Kitchen  Kabinets,  Phono- 

graphs.Refrigerators,  - 

ream  Separators, 


Roofing,  Paint  and 
other  home  necessities. 

New  Book  Will 
Show  You  How- 

Write  for  It 

Sell  direct 
to  users— 
cash  or 


DEL  DANE 
“Tho  Old 
Stove  Master- 

easy  pay-  ...  , 

ments— unconditional 
guarantee. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114 
Kalamazoo  Stove  €o.,  nlfrs 
Kalmnnznn.  Mich.  : 


a  Kaianvazos 

Direct  to  You 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS! 

With  The  GRIMM  Evaporator 

you  will  mako  bet¬ 
ter  syrup  with  Ickh 
fuel  and  labor  than 
with  ativ  olher  sys¬ 
tem.  Will  last  life 
time.  Made  lu  23 
different  sizes. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  stute  number  of  trees  y..»i  tap. 

Grimm  Manufacturing  Co., 

624  Champlain  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cleveland.  C' 


lie  Can -Taste  Them  Yoic 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


night,  but '-affcei^timsp  rib*  -for  dinner,  the 
Parson  answered  ."no.”'  jWVll  keep  it  till 

another  fall  and  gnaw  itsjvibs. 

THIS  Liver. — And.  "then  there,  is  the 
liverdJfty  morning  after  butchering  !  How 
well  tho  Parson  remembers  sniffing  it  as 
he  -m«sed--&oin-r,siuinbei,s  .on  a.  V  inter 
morn  i ligv— ' —XEe  jlittle  fresh.  stuips  and -the 

sweetbread,  am1 _ the— liner,  would  be  all 

sputtering  at,  each  other,  in, the  spider  and 
tlie  Cemliiiliii i'prv fragrance  .would  mount 
iip  through  the  register  hole  in  the  ceiling 
in  a  way  to  drive '  a  growing  b/A’,  into  a 
perfect  frenzy.  They.  tell,  ot  a  man  who 
lived  over  thejotlier  side  of  Mount  Hunger 
wild;  when  breakfast  was  TahVd.v  would 
shout  with  all.  his  might  up  the  back 
stairs— “Tho  titters-  is  did.  —  But  yqu 
don’t  have'  to  shout  to  'a  boy  "upstairs 
and  tell  him  when  the  liver  is  did.  He 
-knows  it.  by  -the, smell!  And  lie'll  be  down 
stairs  and  washed  on  time. 

Getting  Supper!— Since  the  girl  that 
lived  with  us  six  years  is  ,  now'  happily 
married— a-mldi+evs—acruss  the-  street .  it  is 

up  to  "the.-ho\s  and  t lu-  Parson  to  help 
•Moms  all  we  jt*a n ' .a l$5lt JJu*  house.  ..  L,;i tidy 
we  have  had  .such  good  times- getting  sup¬ 
per.  AYiGgirt  'dfH-heads  tdg»;t^er  a  nd  don't 
let  Mrs.  Parson  kinds'- what  yp^rePgomg  to 
have  unless  die  gets  wJiiffs’  from  the 
kitchen.  The  other  .  night  we  felt  -like 
sausage,-  but  tin-  'real  '  sausage  had  tong 
since  been  devoured,  so  we-' got  some  beef 
and  cut  it  up  and  cut  with  it  some  bacon 
and  then  found  some  sage  seasoning  in 
the  pantry  and  gave  it  a  big  doctoring 
with  this.  IIow  the  boys  love  sage!  We 
decided  that  night  at  supper  tllar  we 
would  plant  at  least  half  the  farm  to 
sage  next  Summer.  It  wasn't  the  spider 
alone  that  shrank  this  "sausage"  before  it 
ever  got  to  the  table! 

A  Double  Yoi.kf.r. — It  may  have  been 
this  White  Leghorn  hen  you  see  in  the 
picture  that  made  “Sit"  so  excited  the 
other  night.  You  see  this  hen  is  taking  a 
side  glance  at  that  beef  ami  she  knows 
she  will  get  muon  good  picking  from  the 
waste  parts  and  that  the  pail  full  of  blood 
there  on  the  barn  floor  will  be  mixed  with 
her  mash.  At  any  rate  some  good  lieu, 
according  to  “Sit."  put  in  a  full  day’s 
work  even  when  the  days  are  short,  for 
she  laid  six  eggs  in  the  nest  on  the  husks 
and  what’s  still  more  one  of  them  was  a 
double-yolker.  At  this  point  “Sit”  had 
to  get  up  into  Daddy's  lap  and  whisper  in 
his  ear  that  “Trixy,"  the  cat.  had  walked 
on  the  double-yoker  and  cracked  it  and 
couldn't  she  and  Daddy  have  it  for  sup- 
np* — just  we  two  and  no  one  else?"  So. 
amid  many  glancings  and  whisperings,  the 
was  fried.  Sit  moved  her  chair  down 
f"om  beside  Moms  till  it  was  close  up  to 
Daddy,  so  that  the  egg  could  be  eaten  at 
crocisely  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
way.  Poor  “Munner”  nearly  shed  tears 
over  thus  being  deserted  and  Sit  could 
hardly  enjoy  her  egg  after  all.  But  she 
stuck  it  out  and  after  supper  the  Parson 
heard  her  asking  Mrs.  Parson  if  “she  felt 
real  well?”  .thus  making  up  for  her  ill 
treatment* 

Sit  Goes  to  a  Party. — Sit  has  never 
been  to  school  yet.  for  we  never  send  them 


till  the  law  makes  us;  but  she  is  six  years 
old  and  is  such  a  help  about  the  house. 
Sin-  gets  the  table  ready  for  meals,  sets 
the  table,  and  can  do  wonderfully  well  at 
drying  the  dishes.  Last  night,  the  Parson 
gave  the  school  children  a  party  up  in 
the  neighborhood  hall,  and  Sit  got  it  into 
her  little  head  that  she  wanted  to  go.  She 
came  to  the  Parson  as  he  and  George 
were  rushing  through  the  supper  dishes, 
and  he  seut  her  upstairs  to  ask  her 
mother. 

Wity  Not? — Now  Sit  is  such  a  little 
girl  and  does  not  go  to  school  and  had 
never  been  to  a  party  that  the  whole 
thing  struck  her  mother  as  quite  unthink¬ 
able.  and  forthwith  a  burst  of  woe  and 
grief  filled  the  household.  Now  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  so  good  about  not  making  a  fuss 
when  they  cannot  go  anywhere,  and  Sit 
was  so  heartbroken  that  soon  mother  ap¬ 
peared  downstairs  for  a  consultation.  We 
saw  that  the  question  was  not  "Why 
should  she  go?"  but  rather  “Why  should 
she  not  go?"  The  party  was  to  begin 
early  and  be  through  early.  She  could 
sleep  the  next  \norning.  We  would  look 
after  her.  She  promised  she  would  uot 
cry  nor  whimper  if  tired  when  she  came 
home.  And  so.  with  her  little  hand  in 
Daddy’s,  she  trudged  along  to  this — her 
first  —party. 

Think  First. — We  ought  to  think 
twice  before .  wo  say  “No"  to  children.  It 
is  so'easy  always  to  say  no.  And  we  do 
not  realize  that  they  are  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  older  and  can  do  things  today  that 
they  coidd  not  do  yesterday.  If  we  will 
let  them  do  what  th$y  want  to  when  it  is 
just  as  . well  for  them  and  perhaps  better, 
they  will  be  more  willing  to  refrain  when 
we  say  no.  There  should  be  good  reasons 
for  “don’ts’’  and  "noes”— reasons  that  we 
can  give  the  children.  The  Parson  was 
much  interested  and  pleased  with  A.  IVs 
article  about  children  on  page  141.  If 
children  feel  that  you  are  always  wanting 
them  to  have  a  good  time  and  willing  to 
help  them  to  have  a  good  time,  theu  when 
we  say  no., they  will  realize  that  it  is  for 
some  good  reason,  or  we  never  would 
have  said  it. 

.  Gnu.  Drowned. — The  oldest  boy  has 
just  come  in  from  high  school  to  tell  us 
that,  a  girl  was  drowned  while  skating 
over  on  the  pond  last  night.  She  was 
only  10  years  old.  Why  should  parents 
let  a  girl  go  skating  at  such  a  time,  when 
yearly  every  paper  tells  of  someone  pick¬ 
ing-  dandelion  blossoms,  and  the  brook  by 
the  barn  is  as  open  as  in  June?  The  Par- 
-  soil  noticed  that  the  rhubarb  had  gotten 
•  quite  a  start,  and  it  is  in  January.  Per¬ 
haps  the  people  did  not  know  where  the 
girl  was.  So  much  to  their  shame.  Think 


gu 

•  of  anyone  not  knowing  where  a  10-vear- 
oljl  child  is!  And  yet  there  seem  to  be 
a qr  number  of  families  that  do  not  know 
whore  their  children  are  half  the  time. 

'Praising  or  Blaming. — The  boy  in 
high';  school  came  home  with  a  hunting 
;  stqry  the  other  night,  and  the  Parson  has 
thought  of  it  much  as  lie  goes  about  the 
barn  with  the  children.  It  was  about  a 
man  who  went  into  a  strange  woods  huut- 
!  iug  anil  ’  there  he  found  an  abandoned 
wqpdchopper’s  hut  and  lie  made  use  of  it. 

,  He  had  a  feeling  there  was  some  wild 

•  auiinal  inside,  and  when  the  lights  were 
i  oujt j  he;  saw  a  pair  of  green  eyes  looking 
;  at  .  him  from  up  under  the  corner  of  the 
i  roqf.A  It  was  a  cat  that  had  been  left 

there  years  before.  After  much  pains  the 
1  tijan  made  friends  with  the  cat  and  it 
i  brought  iu  mice  as  a  rule,  hut  one  day  it 
brought  in  a  beautiful  squirrel, 
i  He  Praised  It. — He  made  much  over 
,  this,  praising  and  petting  tin*  cat  and 
holding  the  squirrel  before  it.  So  it 
brought  more  and  more  squirrels  till  the 
day  it  had  a  rabbit.  Then  the  man 
praised  the  cat  greatly,  for  the  rabbit,  and 
so  more  and  more  rabbits  were  brought  in. 
Then  one  day  the  cat  had  a  mink.  How 
he  did  pat  and  praise  him  for  this.  And 
so  the  cat  got  more  mink.  Then  one  day 
'lie  cat  brought  in  a  marten.  Such  praise 
and  such  a  supper  as  it  had  that  gight! 
Soon  the  cat  caught  little  else  but  mink 
and  marten,  and  brought  them  in  the 
cabin  for  the  man. 

Christrmas  Greens. — The  boys  and 
the  Parson  make  their  Christmas  money 
each  year  by  getting  two  loads  of  Christ¬ 
mas  trimming  for  one  of  the  big  churches 
in  town.  It  is  a  good  little  job.  and  we 
enjoy  it  so  much  when  the  weather  is  not 
too  rough.  We.  started  this  year  about 
11  o’clock  and  got  hack  in  time  for  chores. 
We  took  half  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  big  knife, 
plenty  of  apples,  and  a  Christmas  box  of 
candy.  This  we  ate  on  the  way.  Then 
another  day  we  go  off  in  another  direction 
and  get  some  laurel.  Then  we  put  both 
loads  together  and  take  them  in  town.  We 
take  pleasure  and  pains  in  getting  the 
best  we  can  find  and  the  church  was  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  more  than  we  asked. 

Christmas  Wreaths. — The  people 
down  county  as  a  rule  got  good  prices  for 
their  wreaths  this  year.  One  family,  by 
taking  them  to  a  distant  city,  got  40  cents 
each,  $M2  for  the  load,  hut  it  was  a  ter¬ 
rible  trip  in  the  pouring  rain  all  the  way 
home.  Another  family  got  $12  for  a  load 
that  the  Parson  had  all  sold  for  tlvem.  and 
their  money  waiting.  Many  make  them 
and  send  to  friends  in  New  York  by 
parcel  post. 

Four  Hens. — But  tho  Parson  must 
stop  right  here  and  go  over  and  catch  up 
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four  hens  to  take  away  down  county  to¬ 
morrow  to  give  to  a  man  suffering  from 
consumption.  The  Parson  found  he  had 
but  two  liens,  and  he  should  have  more  to 
get  all  the  fresh  eggs  ho  can  cat.  How 
sorry  the  Parson  is  for  him.  lie  has  a 
wife  and  a  little  hoy.  Such  a  nice  women, 
working  so  hard  to  save  her  husband.  He 
worked  in  a  terrible  factory  where  it  was 
so  liot  that  lie  would  get  dizzy  and  the 
floor  would  seem  to  come  tip  to  meet  him, 
and  then  the  dreaded  flush  spots  came  in 
his  cheeks,  and  now  he  lies  there  in  bed 
with  tho  windows  open. 

Open  Windows. — The  Parson  was 
reading  somewhere  that  people  who  have 
consumption  in  the  country  are  less  apt 
to  get  well  than  those  in  the  city.  It 
seems  strange  but  when  one  rides  through 
the  back  country,  it  is  astonishing  how 
tight  the  windows  are  at  night.  That  old 
idea  about  damp  air  being  harmful  has 
probably  killed  more  people  than  lighting 
ever  has.  In  the  close  and  dusty  and 
dirty  city,  the  sleepers  open  up  the  win¬ 
dows  and  in  the  open  country  with  the 
ozone  as  pure  as  the  dew  from  heaven, 
they  close  them  down. 

The  Next  Day. — And  here  it  is  the 
next.  day.  and  yesterday  we  went  down 
with  those  hens  and  saw  the  poor  fellow 
lying  there  and  cheered  him  as  best  we 
could  and  put  the  lions  out  in  the  little 
henhouse.  He  had  a  pair  of  ducks  there, 
decoy  ducks  for  hunting  and  wanted  us  to 
bring  them  along  home  to  the  boys.  The 
raison  does  not  imagine  they  are  real 
mortgage  lifters,  but  they  are  cunning  as 
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they  can  be — much  smaller  than  most 
ducks.  You  have  to  cut  their  wings  or 
they  will  be  off  and  away  to  the  wild 
woods  again.  They  will  be  cunning 
enough  swimming  around  on  the  boys’ 
pond  next  Summer.  Some  things  pay  iu 
money  and  some  things  pay  a  good  deal 
more  in  other  ways.  There  is  a  lone 
bantv  rooster  around  the  place  that  will 
never  glut  a  savings  bank,  but  he  was 
given  to  Shelley  by  a  good  Rural  New- 
Yorker  reader  from  Rhode  Island,  and  lie 
loves  him  dearly,  and  spends  much  time 
talking  to  him  as  lie  works  at  the  chores 
at  night. 

Real  Mortgage  Lifters. — But  the 
Parson  believes  that  geese,  where  you 
have  ft  place  for  them,  away  from  the 
garden  and  fenced  in.  are  a  paying  propo¬ 
sition.  turkeys  being  so  high,  for  people 
are  crazy  to  get  them  for  Thanksgiving. 
We  sold  one  that  brought  just  40  cents 
less  than  $0.  A  woman  down  county 
raised  27  from  one  goose  and  one  gander, 
and  they  brought  her  over  $100.  Ducks 
will  cat  their  heads  off  in  grain,  hut  geese 
feed  on  fhe  grass  and  will  fatten  with 
very  little  grain  if  they  have  a  good  grass 
lot  and  good  water. 

Oi.d  Jfrry. — Old  .Terry  is  our  old  gan¬ 
der  and  is  a  part  of  the  farm  family.  No 
one  knows  how  old  he  is.  but  everyone 
round  here  knows  how  crazy  lie  is.  He 
criginally  came  from  New  Jersey,  where 
he  was  raffled  off  in  a  saloon  and  was 
brought  to  C’onm  client  in  a  bag  on  the 
cars.  He  is  ns  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
and  weighs  1!)  pounds.  He  will  not  hesi¬ 
tate  a  minute  to  attack  a  200-pound  hog 
and  when  once  he  has  him  by  the  ear.  you 
would  think  it  was  butchering  time. 

True  Bi  ue. — Jerry  is  true  blue  to  his 
ladies,  especially  to  one  of  them,  for  In¬ 
is  very  partial  and  always  cares  much 
more  for  one  than  the  other.  Last  Spring 
his  favorite  lady  was  sitting  on  eggs  just 
inside  the  small  hole  in  the  henhouse 
whore  the  hens  go  through.  Jerry  never 
forgot  her  for  an  instant,  and  spent  much 
of  his  time  with  his  head  through  the  hole 
talking  to  her.  We  set  it  big  White  Wy¬ 
andotte  hen  with  goose  eggs  last  Summer. 
The  nest  was  in  a  box  under  the  corn 
barn.  One  day  when  she  was  off.  old 
Jerry,  with  his  long  neck,  peered  over  the 
Ode  of  that  box  and  spied  those  eggs. 
What  a  fuss  he  made!  He  called  loudly 
to  his  chief  lady  and  she  peered  in  and 
they  had  a  long  talk  over  it.  After  a 
little  swim  in  the  pond  they  returned 
and  of  course  that  good  white  hen  was 
warming  up  those  eggs.  Old  Jerry 
reached  right  over  the  top  of  that  box 
and  took  that  good  old  peace-loving  white 
hen  by  the  neck  and  yanked  her  out  of 
that  box  as  though  lie  had  hold  of  an  ear 
of  corn.  Her  will  cries  of  grief  and  rage 
brought  the  Parson  to  the  rescue. 

Wonderful  Weather. — Moms  went 
down  county  with  us  yesterday  for  tin- 
first  time  since  last  August.  Tt  was  warm 
and  balmy  like  Spring.  We  took  our 
lunch  and  ate  by  the  wayside.  Today 
is  the  last  day  of  January.  The  brooks 
are  as  open  as  July.  The  hens  think  it 


is  Spring  and  choppers  say  tho  maple  sap 
started  fully  two  weeks  ago.  It  must  be 
a  bad  Winter  for  the  grass  land.  It  is 
certainly  good  for  the  wood  pile  and  coal 
bin.  Remembering  last  Winter,  we 
banked  the  cellar  up  in  great  shap",  and 
now  we  have  to  keep  the  door  open  uuch 
of  the  time.  ?>•.  carrots  and  turnips 
think  it  is  2 

The  ice  0?.c~ — .  " st  now  the  Parson 
lias  charge  ot  s„.-  .rishes  and  mission 
stations  and  there  w..i  be  great  wailing 
among  the  young  fry  if  the  old  ice  cream 
freezer  is  no  longer  in  evidence  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  Once  the  ice  got  five  inches  thick 
here  but  it  is  all  gone  now.  Yet  the  Par¬ 
son  believes  there  will  be  plenty  of  ice  yet. 
“Winter  never  rots  in  the  skies.”  We 
have  got  the  ice  house  all  ready  and  are 
patiently  waiting. 

Bed  Bug  Hollow. — The  Parson  has 
heard  of  a  new  missionary  field.  lie  lias 
mentioned  it  to  Mrs.  Parson.  lie  de¬ 
scribed  it  to  her  in  glowing  terms.  The 
scenery  was  beautiful  and  unspoiled  by 
human  devices.  The  soil  was  wholly  vir¬ 
gin,  untried  by  the  most  ardent  of  evan¬ 
gelists.  Mrs.  Parson’s  kindly  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  spirit  was  getting  interested.  She 
appeared  at  the  study  door  armed  with  a 
cake  turner.  “Where  is  this  wonderful 
place  you  talk  so  much  about,”  she  asked. 
“As  r.ear  as  I  can  make  out,”  said  the 
Parson,  “it  is  somewhere  between  Horse 
Hill  and  Huzzle  Guzzle.”  “Is  that  so. 
(Her  ardor  was  evidently  cooling  a  bit  at 
that).  “What  do  they  call  this  place  any¬ 
way,”  she  demanded.  The  Parson  weak¬ 
ened  a  bit  but  “truth  crushed  to  earth 
will  rise  again”  and  he  out  with  it.  “It  is 
called  Bedbug  Hollow.”  said  he.  It  was 
wonderful  how  qniekiy  those  flapjacks 
demanded  Mrs.  Parsons  attention.  If 
the  Parson  opens  up  that  field  he  reckons 
he  will  have  to  go  it  alone. 


Tee  8Lory  of  a  Housekeeper's  Day 

To  begin  with,  each  one  of  us  has  been 
slightly  ‘  off  health.”  so  for  a  while  we 
are  not  rising  very  early.  The  5 :30 
whistle  blew  as  John  started  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  as  the  rest  of  the  house  was 
warm  I  was  soon  ready  to  start  break¬ 
fast  (by  the  way,  with  combed  hair). 
Before  leaving  the  house  John  put  on  the 
griddle,  which  was  hot  as  soon  as  I  had 
the  soda  in  the  buckwheats,  and  I  soon 
had  a  griddle  full  bakiiig,  and  prepared 
the  coffee ;  next  the  gravy,  and  as  I  had 
no  meat  I  warmed  up  potatoes.  My 
griddle  is  a  large  oblong  castiron  one,  and 
I  bake  seven  or  eight  large  cakes  every 
time.  I  noticed  it  took  just  15  minutes, 
to  'bake  for  the  four  of  us,  and  between 
the  griddlefuls  I  packed  my  boy’s  lunch 
pail  with  two  slices  of  brown  bread  and 
butter,  three  slices  of  white  bread,  butter 
and  jelly,  an  apple,  an  individual  pie  and 
two  cookies.  I  also  managed  to  dress 
four-year-old  Bobbie. 

By  this  time  it  was  7:15,  and  we  all 
eat  down  to  eat,  and  with  jelly,  honey  and 
syrup  had  a  substantial  meal.  Eight 
o’clock  before  I  began  my  day’s  work,  is 
the  way  I  feel,  but  really  haven’t  I  al¬ 
ready  done  quite  a  bit?  I  took  care  of 
the  food,  fed  the  cat,  stacked  the  dishes 
and  poured  a  couple  of  quarts  of  hot 
water  over  them  and  covered  tightly ; 
brushed  the  table  and  bundled  up  to  feed 
chickens,  got  in  some  water  and  was 
ready  to  wash  dishes.  As  I  took  care  of 
the  dishes  I  set  the  table  and  covered  it. 
cleaned  the  sink,  dusted  the  stove,  opened 
the  beds,  put  the  rooms  to  air,  prepared 
and  put  beaus  on  to  cook,  ran  after  the 
mail,  read  two  letters,  held  the  horses 
about  10  minutes,  bundled  up  Bobbie  to 
play  outdoors,  got  the  potatoes  and  other 
things  up  from  the  cellar,  looked  after 
Bobbie,  made  pudding,  made  johnny-cake, 
peeled  p<*tatoes.  and  in  general  got  dinner, 
which,  while  very  plain,  has  to  be  hearty 
for  John  to  chop  wood  on.  Bobbie  came 
in,  all  snow. 

This  is  what  I  had  for  dinner :  Pork 
and  beans,  mashed  potatoes,  stewed  to¬ 
matoes.  johnny-cake,  mixed  pickles,  bread, 
butter  and  tea,  suet  pudding.  Now  right 
here  I’m  going  to  tell  you  how  I  made 
that  pudding ;  ;t  is  economical,  easy  to 
make  and  easy  to  digest,  and.  above  all. 
everyone  likes  it:  Two-thirds  cup  chop: 
ped  suet  (after  boiled,  cooled  and  pound¬ 
ed  or  chopped  fine  and  skinny  part  re¬ 
moved),  two-thirds  cup  granulated  sugar, 
two  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der,  raisins,  salt  and  nutmeg.  Water  to 
make  stiff  batter;  steam  in  greased  bread 
tin  two  hours  ;  serve  with  plain  pudding 
sauce. 

It  was  1  p.  m  when  through  dinner, 
and  1 :15  before  I've  satisfied  myself  to 
the  latest  in  the  daily  paper.  I  spent  10 
minutes. in  shaping  mashed  potatoes  into 
cakes  for  supper,  cleared  table,  stacked 
dishes  again.  Fed  chickens  and  gath¬ 
ered  eggs ;  brought  in  clothes  that  were 
dry,  sorted  them  and  sprinkled  the  few 
that  needed  it ;  did  dishes,  filled  and 
cleaned  lamps,  got  Bobbie  settled  for  his 
nap,  brushed  up  the  kitchen  floor,  made 
the  beds  and  picked  up  a  little,  mended  a 
pair  of  mittens,  watered  the  plants,  baked 
a  cake,  peeled  apples  for  apple  sauce,  fed 
the  chickens,  hunted  eggs,  got  in  water 
(and,  oh.  the  many  times  I’ve  put  wood  in 
both  stoves),  and  now,  would  you  believe 
it,  it  is  nearly  night,  and  I’ve  listened  to 
my  boy  tell  his  standing  in  arithmetic, 
about  how  thick  the  ice  is  and  "How 
long  before  supper?”  so  nothing  doing 
now  but  get  supper. 

When  it  was  put  on  tin*  table  there  were 
nice  brown  potato  cakes  (they  never  get 
tired  of  them),  tomato  relish,  bread,  but¬ 
ter,  cold  beans,  apple  sauce  and  cake. 
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Now,  after  the  table  is  cleared  and  set  for 
breakfast  and  the  dishes  set  on  the  side 
table,  the  pancakes  stirred,  I  consider  I’ve 
done  enough,  and  I  never  do  the  supper 
dishes  unless  there  is  a  big  day’s  work 
ahead,  or  company  staying  with  us.  I 
read  or  play,  or  have  a  game  with  school¬ 
boy,  or  sew  or  write,  but  whatever  I  do  it 
is  my  choice  unless  the  unforeseen  hap¬ 
pens. 

Perhaps  tomorrow  will  be  baking  and 
ironing  day ;  if  so  there  will  be  some’of 
today’s  cooking  to  help  tomorrow,  a§  I 
prepare  the  victuals  of  generous  measure. 
I  won’t  have  to  mend  those  mittens,  so 
perhaps  I  can  get  the  stove  blacked.  Bob¬ 
bie  is  very  good  and  often  helps  pick  up 
things,  and  is  beyond  the  age  where 
watching  is.  a  necessity,  yet  when  it  is  so 
quiet  I  notice  when  the  clock  ticks  it  is 
time  I  “know  for  sure”  what  he  is  up  to. 
The  days  on  a  farm  are  never  monoton¬ 
ous,  not  even  in  Winter.  I  never  saw  the 
day  yet  but  what  there  was  more  to  do 
than  I  had  time  to  do,  but  if  I  have  a 
chance  once  a  week  to  ride  along  to  town 
or  over  to  a  neighbor’s  I  do  so.  It  may 
look  awful  hard  that  particular  day.  but  I 
know  the  change  is  good  for  me,  and  it  is 
only  a  short  time  after  that  I  “never 
knoi^  the  difference”  for  having  left  my 
work.  airs.  efbe. 

New  York. 


The  Plain  Country  Heme 

I  have  just  finished  reading  “Hope 
Farm  Notes.”  on  page  88.  As  I  have 
gone  through  some  experiences  of  “The 
Light  in  the  Clearing,”  I  can  appreciate 
same  very  much.  I  read  the  article  to  my 
wife  and  daughters,  and  all  enjoyed  it. 
The  farming  element  in  our  county.  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  are  farmers  by  inheritance 
and  custom,  bred  in  the  blood  and  bone. 


Our  farm  is  located  in  the  oldest  settle¬ 
ment  in  Lancaster  County,  and  part  of  it 
has  not  been  sold  since  it  was  deeded 
from  Penn,  in  1709.  I  am  the  sixth 
Herr  actively  to  live  on  and  farm  this 
land  without  a  break  in  the  name,  since 
it  was  deeded  from  Penn,  and  I  am  some¬ 
what  proud  of  this  fact.  I  certainly  be¬ 
lieve  in  rural  life,  and  would  not  exchange 
my  farm  home  for  any  city  residence  in 
existence.  My  idea  of  a  home  is  not  a 
house  in  a  city,  with  a  25-foot  front  and 
a  brick  pavement,  close  enough  to  your 
neighbor  that  there  is  no  privacy  of  your 
family. 

The  person  in  the  country,  with  a  com¬ 
munity  spirit,  can  do  wonders  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  mankind  and  future  genera¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  only  ideal  place  for  child 
life,  and  the  one  place  where  the  marvels 
of  nature  can  be  freely  appreciated  in 
deep  thought  and  meditation  along  con¬ 
structive  lines  of  value  to  your  neighbor 
and  following  generation  .  True,  in  do¬ 
ing  this,  dollars  may  not  accumulate  as 
rapidly,  but  then  that  is  not  all  that  goes 
to  make  life  a  success.  We  should  live 
an  optimistic  life,  and  believe  most  things 
are  for  the  better.  When  I  look  back 
over  my  boyhood  days,  I  hardly  think 
there  was  a  boy  who  had  more  pleasure 
from  little  opportunities ;  much  more  ap¬ 
preciated  because  our  times  as  boys  on 
the  farm  were  busy  days  and  sometimes 
very  strenuous,  at  least  we  thought  so  at 
that  time,  but  see  since  it  was  for  our 
betterment. 

I  must  not  forget  I  was  born  in  a  “fat 
lamp”  age;  am  now  living  under  electric 
light  and  other  allurements  of  a  modern 
time.  I  was  a  small  factor  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  vocational  school  two  miles  from  my 
acn  e  ou:  in  the  rural  district,  where 
pupils  from  all  families,  regardless  of 
their  financial  standing,  can  attend  free 


of  cost.  Here  we  try  to  teach  them  along 
lines  adaptable  to  rural  life  and  do  not 
ape  after  city  customs,  many  of  which 
poison  the  mind  of  the  average  rural 
child.  Much  opposition  was  apparent  be¬ 
cause  we  did  not  adhere  to  customs  and 
traditions  of  50  years  ago  when  I  was  a 
boy.  I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  have  young 
folks  restrained  too  much  in  their  ideals 
and  have  them  conform  to  the  customs 
and  ways  of  us  older  persons  of  the  “fat 
lamp”  age.  We  should  advance  at  least 
part  way  to  meet  conditions  and  by  so 
doing  make  our  home  life  for  child  and 
parent  more  ideal  and  really  worth  liv¬ 
ing.  All  persons  should  be  flexible  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  be  willing  to  forbear 
with  one  another’s  thoughts  and  actions. 
I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  the 
plain,  comfortable,  country  home,  where 
you  can  have  some  of  the  real  comforts  of 
rural  life  without  too  much  formality  and 
extra  labor  for  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
where  being  a  guest  is  real  pleasure,  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  too  many  frills. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  j.  aldus  herr. 


Household  Hints 

Apple  Frosting. — Grate  one  large  ap¬ 
ple.  mix  in  enough  confectioner’s  sugar  to 
make  right  thickness.  This  is  fine. 

For  keeping  my  bread  dough  warm  I 
take  a  bushel  basket,  put  a  small  pillow 
in  bottom,  lay  on  my  hot  water  bag,  wrap 
bread  pan  in  piece  of  blanket,  and  set  in 
basket ;  cover  with  some  more  blanket. 

Last  Spring  whtm  hatching  season  was 
on  I  took  all  clear  eggs  that  came  Out  of 
incubator,  cooled  them  well,  then  put  them 
down  in  waterglass.  I  am  still  using 
them  foi  cooking.  I  cannot  see  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  and  the  fresh  ones 
that  I  used  to  put  down.-  I  put  down 
about  39  dozen  this  way.  We  test  eggs 
the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  airs.  e.  b. 
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How  Lalley-Light  Saves  Labor 

Lalley-Light  furnishes  electricity  in  endless  supply  to  light  the 
HOUSE  BARN  OUT-BUILDINGS 

Its  tireless  electric  power  takes  the  place  of  man-power  and  runs 
CHURNS  SEPARATORS  FANNING  MILLS  GRINDSTONES 
WATER  PUMPS  ELECTRIC  IRONS  WASHING  MACHINES 


Farmers  are  not  waiting  to 
be  sold  the  Lalley-Light 
System.  — 

They  are  going  to  the  deal¬ 
er  and  buying  it — every¬ 
where. 

Doubt  of  its  positive  saving 
has  disappeared.  Proof  is 
pilir.,^  up  on  all  sides. 

In  littie  more  than  a  year 
twelve  ti— Lciand  farmers 
have  shown  tne*  'reference 
for  Lalley — twelve  uic,uc?nd 
farmers  know  what  they  are 
saving  in  money,  time  and 
labor. 

As  fast  as  we  can,  we  are 
taking  a  census  of  those 
twelve  thousand  owners. 

The  reports  we  are  getting 
are  wonderful. 

From  now  on,  we  are  going 
to  devote  this  advertising  to 
these  stories  of  farmers’  ex¬ 
perience. 

Owners  Bear  Out 
All  We  Have  Said 

We  no  longer  need  to  ask 
you  to  accept  our  state¬ 
ments. 

We  never  doubted  for  a 
minute  •  that  Lalley-Light 
and-Power  was  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  has 
ever  come  to  the  farmers  of 
the  world. 

Now  we  can  quote  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  —  twelve 
thousand  of  them,  in  little 
more  than  twelve  months. 

As  we  write,  a  pile  of  these 
farmers’  reports  is  before 
us.  Here  is  a  little  sample 
of  the  sort  of  good  news 
they  are  sending: 

The  smallest  saving  report¬ 
ed  by  any  farmer  is  set  down 
at  two  hours  and  a  quarter 
per  week. 

The  grand  average  saving 
in  all  the  records  compiled 
thus  far  is  better  than  13 
hours  per  week. 


More  Than  Comfort 
— A  Real  Economy 

Many  of  these  farmers  ad¬ 
mit  they  installed  the  Lal¬ 
ley  because  their  wives, 
sons  and  daughters  gave 
them  no  rest  till  they  did. 
They  weren’t  thinking  so 
much  of  the  saving.  They 
simply  couldn’t  get  .away 
from  the  conclusion  that 


their  wives  and  families 
were  entitled  to  the  com¬ 
fort,  the  education,  the 
convenience  of  Lalley- 
Light-and-Power. 

Now  they  are  finding  that 
Lalley  is  even  more  than  a 
wonderful  comfort  and 
convenience.  It  is  making 
money  by  saving  time  for 
them. 


Think  of  one  man  admit¬ 
ting  cheerfully  that  he  has 
gained  6654  hours’  labor  in 
one  week.  We  have  that 
report  on  file. 

S.  A.  Gibson,  Roanoke, 
Texas,  considers  Lalley- 
Light  a  good  investment 
because  it  saves  time,  and  a 
farmer  should  put  in  all  the 
time  he  can  at  productive 
work. 

Nippon  Rice  Company, 
Willons,  Cal.,  says  it  finds 
Lalley-Light-and-Power  a 
great  help  in  taking  in  a 
big  rice  crop. 

George  W.  Millard,  Dun¬ 
dee,  N.  Y.,  says:  “I  use  but 
little  more  gasoline  with 
Lalley-Light  than  I  did  for 
a  gasoline  engine  used  only 
to  pump  water.” 

Go  to  the  Dealer 
And  See  Lalley-Light 

We  could  go  on  until  we 
tired  you. 

these  -  -  e  letters  are 
but  a  few  irom  among  those 
we  have  received. 

The  big  point  is  that  Lalley- 
Light  actually  does  save 
time.  Which  means  that  it 
saves  labor  and  money  alsc. 

The  wise  thing  for  you  to 
do  is  to  see  Lalley-Light. 

Its  value  to  you,  your  fam¬ 
ily  and  your  farm  is  so 
great  that  it  would  pay  you 
to  make  a  special  trip  to  the 
nearest  Lalley-Light  mer¬ 
chant. 

His  name  will  be  sent  you 
promptly  if  you  write  us. 

Lalley  Electro-Lighting  Corporation 

777  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Distributors  : 

Robertson-Cataract  Electric  Company 

147  Mohawk  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Rural  Service  Corporation 

•  820  North  Broad  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Abelea  Lalley-Light  Corporation 

19  West  62nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Wonderful  1919  Acousticon 

With  the  New  Small  Ear  Piece 

WILL  MAKE  YOU  HEAR! 


There  is  no  longer  any  need  for  you  to 
hear  imperfectly,  for  straining  to  hear  or 
being  conspicuous  in  any  way.  Over  a 
quarter  million  deaf  people  are  now  hearing 
clearly  with  the  Acousticon.  Since  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  our  new  1919  Acousticon  it  is 
smaller,  better,  and  just  as  strong  as  ever. 

Thousands  of  enthusiastic  Acousticon  users 
wear  the  same  happy  smile  as  does  Mr.  Garrett 
Brown,  whose  photo  appears  above,  and  we  feel 
safe  in  urging  every  person  who  is  hard  of 
hearing  to  accept,  without  a  penny  of  expense, 
and  entirely  at  our  risk,  the 

1919  Acousticon  |d|Cl°baphi 
For  10  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit— No  Expense 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  it  a  fair  trial  In 
your  own  home,  amid  familiar  surroundings. 
If  it  does  not  make  you  hear  we  want  it  back 
without  a  cent  of  expense  to  you  for  the  trial, 
because  we  know  it  is  good  business  policy  to 
have  none  but  satisfied  and  enthusiastic  cus¬ 
tomers.  That's  the  only  kind  we  now  have. 
Write  for  your  FREE  TRIAL  today. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,  1350  Candler  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 
Canadian  Address,  621  New  Birks  Building,  Montreal 
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<uMi!KCans 


Guaranteed 
Capacity 


Perfectly  Sanitary 

CAREFULLY  tinned 
and  soldered  smooth. 
No  rivet  holes  or  rough 
edges  to  hold  germs  and  dirt. 
Easy  to  keep  clean.  Only  the 
highest-grade  steel  plate  used. 
Built  true  to  rated  capacity, 
they  save  work  and  time,  fore¬ 
stall  disputes  and  are  a  big 
advantage  in  daily  service. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  60  , 
STURGES  &  BURN  MFC.  CO. 

Makers  of  Sturges  Guaranteed 
Capacity  Milk  Cans 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 

^Wew  York  Office  end  Warehouse, 

30  Church  Street 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2  .  50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duces  Strains,  Painful,  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  Price 
*1.25  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.F.Y0UNG,  P.  D.  F„  ggTemplett.,Sprlngfleld,  Mass. 


MiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiuimmiiimiiiiuiiiiiiimiimimiiiiiMiuiiiuiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiik 

I  The  Best  of  Tankage  j 

=  is  none  too  good  in  feeding  hogs  these  days.  I 
I  It  pays  to  get  every  pound  possible— and  a  1 
1  good,  clean,  tankage  goes  a  long  wav  toward  = 
I  doing  this.  It  pays  more  than  ever  to  be  I 
s  particular  in  buying  tankage. •- 

IDEAL  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  f 

I  is  made  from  the  best  of  meat  scraps,  careful-  = 
=  ly  sterilized  under  steam  pressure.  Sold  with  1 
I  money  back  guarantee  if  not  satisfied.  Prices,  1 
I  feeding  directions,  etc  ,  free  on  request. 

|  We  also  make  “  Ideal  Meat 
|  Scraps”  best  for  increased  egg 
1  production  in  winter.  Write 
|  for  prices,  etc. 

IDEAL  i  M PA- 

RENDERING  CO.  ^  — 

North  Wales, 
f  Pa. 

a 

iHiimiuintiniiiiiimmimiimtiiiimiuiiimitiiiimuuiiltuinmiimiiuui* 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minklei 


My  Calf 

My  name  is  Florence  Smith.  I  am  12 
years  old.  I  joined  the  Junior  Food 
Army  and  raised  a  calf  as  my  part  in 
winning  the  war.  We  'are  all  readers  of 
The  R;  N.-Y.,  so  I  thought  perhaps  other 
readers  would  be  interested  to  hear  about 
my  calf. 

“Peggy”  was  born  April  1.  191S.  By 
the  picture  you  can  see  she  is  a  grade 
Holstein.  I  began  feeding  her  milk,  then 
calf  meal,  and  followed  by  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  water.  All  summer  she  had 
good  clover  pasture.  She  drank  ISO 
pounds  of  milk,  worth  $3.7S.  The  grain 
was  worth  $13.S0.  The  price  of  milk 
was  figured  at  cost  during  April  and  May. 
The  calf  cost  me  $7.  She  weighed  75 
pounds  when  started  and  300  pounds  on 
November  1st.  She  gained  a  pound  a 
day. 

“Peggy”  was  appraised  Nov.  1,  1918, 
for  $30.  Therefore  I  made  $5.42.  I 


age  I  have  mostly  shredded  corn  fodder, 
a  little  clover  hay ;  no  silage.-  I  intend 
to  sow  more  beans  in  the  Spring.  Would 
it  be  better  to  cut  for  hay  than  to  allow 
to  ripen  and  thrash  out  as  I  did  last 
year?  C.  A.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  can  substitute  Soy  bean  meal  for 
cottonseed  meal  in  any  ration  for  dairy 
cows,  for  it  will  analyze  quite  as  much 
protein,  running  39  per  cent,  nearly  as 
much  carbohydrates,  and  double  as  much 
fat.  A  mixture  of  250  lbs.  corn  and  cob 
meal,  100  lbs.  oats,  100  lbs.  Soy  beans, 
would  make  a  very  useful  mixture,  al¬ 
though  the  addition  of  some  ground  oats 
or  buckwheat  middlings  would  increase 
its  usefulness.  It  would  not  be  feasible  to 
grind  very  many  of  the  Soy  beans  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  store  the  meal  in  bulk,  because 
the  free  oil  that  is  present  readily  be¬ 
comes  rancid  and  would  make  the  entire 
mixture  bitter  and  unpalatable.  Whether 
or  not  Soy  beans  should  be  cut  and  used 


the  Junior  Food  Army  Calf 


Peggy ; 


received  a  second  prize  of  Thrift  Stamps 
at  our  exhibit.  My  calf  Was  one  of  15 
exhibited.  I  am  sure  she  will  grow  up 
to  be  a  fine  cow.  Florence  smith. 

Connecticut. 


Homemade  Calf  Meal 

Is  one  bushel  of  wheat  and  one-half 
bushel  of  oats  a  better  calf  feed  than  you 
can  buy?  A  friend  of  ours  says  it  is  too 
rich.  Is  this  so.  and  how  can  I  make  a 
good  feed  at  home?  This  is  fed  with 
warm  separator  milk  twice  a  day.  E.  w. 

Conneautville,  Pa. 

You  omit  to  state  the  age  of  the  calf 
that  you  were  arguing  about,  and  do  not 
indicate  whether  you  wish  information 
relative  to  a  supplement  for  skim-milk  or 
new  milk,  or  whether  the  calf  had  passed 
the  milk  stage.  In  either  case  your  mix¬ 
ture  would  be  faulty.  Ground  wheat  is 
not  well  suited  for  feeding  young  calves. 
A  more  useful  combination  would  be  three 
parts  cornmeal,  three  parts  ground  oats 
t sifted),  three  parts  wheat  middlings 
(white),  one  part  oilmeal.  This  would 
be  best  suited  for  feeding  the  calf  that 
was  about  three  months  old.  It  would  be 
feasible  to  substitute  wheat  bran  for 
wheat  middlings,  and  for  younger  calves 
being  fed  on  skim-milk  I  would  use 
ground  oats,  wheat  middlings  and  oilmeal, 
mixed  in  about  equal  proportions.  Leafy 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  should  be  available 
at  all  times,  and  the  feeding  boxes  or  pails 
should  be  kept  very  clean,  invariably. 
Sour  troughs  and  dirty  pails,  coupled  with 
over-feeding,  can  usually  be  blamed  for 
most  calf  troubles. 


Soy  Beans,  Corn  and  Oats 

I  thrashed  about  35  bushels  of  So.v 
beans  last  season  and  recently  ground 
some  with  corn  on  the  cob  and  oats,  with 
a  view  to  feeding  to  milch  cows  instead 
of  the  dairy  feed  1  have  been  feeding.  I 
ground  together  four  bushels  of  corn  ears, 
two  bushels  of  oats  and  one  and  one-half 
bushels  Soy  beans.  Would  I  need  to  add 
anything  else  to  it  in  the  way  of  cotton¬ 
seed  or  linseed  meal  to  make  it  a  satis¬ 
factory  ration  for  milch  cows?  For  vough- 


as  hay  or  ripened  and  thrashed,  is  an 
open  question.  Personally,  I  prefer  the 
Soy  bean  hay  and  do  not  believe  that  it 
pays  to  ripen  and  thrash  the  beans.  It 
is  a  dirty  and  dusty  job,  anyway,  and  one 
requires  bean  harvesting  and  bean  thrash¬ 
ing  machinery  if  one  is  going  to  grow 
them  in  any  quantity. 


Succulent  Feeds  in  Silo 

Will  grass  cut  with  a  common  lawn 
mower  keep  in  a  silo  if  tamped  in  the 
same  way  as  silo  corn  and  there  is  enough 
of  it?  If  it  will  not  keep,  is  there  any 
way  it  can  be  preserved  for  Winter  use? 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  cure  it  in  the 
form  of  hay  when  there  is  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  F.  s. 

New  York. 

It  would  not  be  practical  to  undertake 
to  put  grass  cut  by  menus  of  a  linwi  mow¬ 
er  into  the  silo.  The  fermentation  would 
be  intense,  and  successive  cuttings  of  the 
grass  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  silo 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  material  would 
spoil  in  any  event.  It  has  not  been  prac¬ 
tical  even  to  use  oats  and  peas  cut  green 
for  silage  purposes,  as  the  decomposition 
is  almost  sure  to  render  the  material  un¬ 
fit  for  use.  In  case  succulent  feeds  of 
this  sort  are  ensiled,  it  is  necessary  to  put 
some  dry  cut  straw  with  them,  but  this  is 
neither  practical  or  feasible,  and  there 
would  not  be  enough  of  the  material  to  be 
worth  while.  If  you  want  to  use  your 
lawn  grass  for  feeding  live  stock,  the  only 
way  I  could  suggest  would  be  to  let  it 
grow  up  and  mature  and  cure  the  product 
as  hay.  The  old  saying  is  that  “you  can't 
cat  your  cake  and  have  it,”  which  might 
equally  apply  to  the  suggestion  that  you 
can't  have  regularly  mown  lawns  and  at 
the  same  time  expect  such  areas  to  pro¬ 
duce  forage  or  succulence  for  use  in  feed¬ 
ing  at  a  later  time.  It  is  possible  to  use 
the  freshly  cut  grass  in  feeding  live  stock, 
but  always  at  this  season  of  the  year  the 
pastures  are  in  their  best  condition  and  it 
scarcely  pays  to  use  the  mown  grass  un¬ 
der  such  conditions. 


SHEEP 


A.  H.  S.  A.  16643 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 

APPLY 

Ophir  Farm  -  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


:0R  SALE — Six  repristered  Shropshire  Ewes  nnd  four  Ewe 
Lambs  for  $350.  Elevens  Iiros.«  Wilson,  N,  Y. 


GOATS 


SWISS  GOATS  SVS5  $40  up 

None  milking  to  sell.  Only  letters  enclosing  stamp 
answered.  S.  J.  Sharpies,  R.  D.  5.  Norristown,  Pi. 


L  - 


HORSES 


sale  A  Kentucky-Bred  Mammoth  Jack  l^weli 

developed.  I, ow  price  for  quick  sale.  Inquire 

EXCELSIOR  0AIRY  AND  STOCK  FARM.  West  Warren,  Mass. 

Kentucky  Jacks  and  Horses 

Big  bone,  Kentucky,  Mammoth  jacks,  Percheron 
mares,  mules,  easy  riding  saddle  horses.  Liberty 
bonds  taken.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

The  Cook  Farms,  -  Dexingrton,  Ky. 

PERCHERON  STALLION  MftiS®: 

W-inner  in  France  and  America,  including  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Int'l  and  many  state  fairs  and  ready  to  repeat. 
Dapple  coal  black:  weight, (2, 050;  twelve  inch  bone;  sure 
breeder.  Harness,  Saddlejand  pasture  broke.  Kind  disposi¬ 
tion;  age,  12.  Priced  to  sell.  CLARENCE  STOWE,  R.  4,  Jellenon,  Ohi. 

f  £,^5  Percheron  Stallion 

foaled  1998;  weight,  1,800.  Also  registered  Perche¬ 
ron  mare,  in  foal;  weight.  1,600.  both  black. 

D.  J.  PHILLIPS,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

Shetland  Poniesi.HS 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U  S. 

FOIt  SALE— THREE  Keg.  PERCH EICON  MAKES 

in  foal.  One  imported  front  France.  Color,  black. 
For  particulars  write  CHAS.  KETKENBURG,  Olar.nc.  On  tor,  N.Y. 


cn  HpoH  Shetland  ANI>  iakejer  ponies  aii 

UU  ncdU  OllclIallU  ages  nnd  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
new  price  list.  THE  SHENANG0  PONY  FARMS,  Dept.  0,  Espyville,  Pa. 


SWINE 


REGISTFJIED  DUROO  JERSEYS 

A  quality  herd  estab 
lished  to  fill  the  needs 
of  most  critical  buyers 

Send  for  descriptive 
prices  and  catalog. 

Write  for  our 

VALUABLE  BOOK 

on  hog  management 
••The  Red  Hog"  Postage  prepaid, 25c. 

Life  Immune  Fall  Boar  and  Sow  Digs,  capable  of  Regis¬ 
tration,  $20.  Also:  Registered  Bred  Sows  and 
Service  Boars  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

ENFIELD  FARMS,  Enfield,  Conn. 
Auction  Sale  oi 

Grand  Champion  Stock 
Reg.  Duroc- Jersey  Hogs 

Finest  Blood  in  amekica. 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service  boars  and  boar  pics. 
Washington’s  Birthday,  Feb.  22,  19  1  9,  12.30  P.  M. 

to  be  held  on  the  farm. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  1 

35  miles* west  N.  Y.  City  on  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Excellent  Purebred  Red  Duroc  Boar 

18  mos.;  19  cents  per  lb.  up  station,  and  few  young 
Hogs  with  9-10  pigs,  2-3  wks.  old;  11  pigs  b>  yr.  All 
excellent  condition.  Sale  out.  For  the  Boar  bis 
mother  was  paid  $400  by  Fairbanks  Stock  Farm 
at  New.  Market.  V.  Fabock,  R.  D  Flemington.  N.  J. 

Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

Pork  is  24c  but  we  offer  breeders  of  the  best  blood  lines 
selected  and  well-fed,  on  a  basis  <  f  30c.  Order  a  sow  of 
the  Chief  Invincible  line  and  she  will  grow  to  a  WHALE. 
KI.MiKKIiOOK  UUItOC-JEKSKI  ASS’N,  Box  111  KlmierliooL.N.T. 

riurnn  .lorcovo  3  Spring  Boars.  $50  each.  October 
UUruC-UBlScjS  F5oh1-  Pigs,  $15  while  they  last. 
Spring  Gllts(Bred).  2ehoiee  Sows2  yrs.  old  in  Mar. 
$l‘,45eaeh.  All  registered. F.  B.  Crawford. North  East, Pa. 

ClinnvciHp  liliraPG  RREIf  SPlil  NG  G lLTSand  SKK* 
Sllimysiaeuurots  VICK  BOARS.  Full  pigs  of  our 
September  Litters.  JAS.  1  van  AI.STYNK,  Kludcrliook,  N.Y. 

P _ _  T"\ ¥  ID  rr'k/"',C!  July  open  gilts  and  Sep- 

L-E  U  IvV-f  V — O  temher  sow  pigs.  Bred 
right,  grown  right.  LAtTHK.NCK  HOWARD,  kindorlmok,  N.T. 

TAMWORffland  HAMPShFrE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYDROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Wostviow  Stock  L'urrn 

1$.  1  \V liiNton-Sulem,  N.  ©• 

ForSale  Reg.BigType  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
I  Write  for  prices  and  let  me  toll  you  ; ihont  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  MAI.L,  .  Funmlule,  Ohio 

Big  Western  Type  Poland-Ghina  "iTi"<u.°Duroc  Swine 

Offer  Bred  Sows.  Gilts,  Service  Hoars  and  Pigs. 

FAIKHOPE  FARMS,  -  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

“HAMPSHIRE  S”fE; 

They  grow  over  a  pound  a  day  if  fed  Intel  '  A 
ligentlv  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bulls,  jww  .flMti- 

L.OOU8T  LAWN  F  A  KM 

Box  R  -  Bird-In  Hand,  Pa.  ftr  .  ^S«Si 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  kale  by  Rural  New* Yorker 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Feb.  18-21— Shorthorn  Congress  Show 
and  Sale,  Chicago,  III.;  E,  W.  Harding, 
manager.  r  -  -  . 

March  7 — W.  C.  McGavock,  Duroc- 
Jer.se.vs.  Mt.  Pulaski,  111. 

March  11- — -Iowa  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association,  1  >es  Moines,  la. 

The  New  England  Berkshire  Club  will 
hold  its  second  annual  business  meeting 
and  bred  sow  consignment  salt'  at.  Brat- 
tlcboro.  Yt..  March  11  and  12.  Tlic 
business  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  March  11.  at  the  Brooks  House  and 
the  sale  on  the  12th  at  the  pavilion  of  the 
Purebred  Live  Stock  Sales  Co. 

March  12 — New  England  Berkshire 
Club,  bred  sows,  BrattleborA,  Vt. 

March  12 — Southern  Iowa  Breeders’ 
Association.  Percherons,  Oskaloosa,  la. 

March  13-14- — -Nebraska  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Shorthorns,  Grand 
Island.  Neb. 

April  1-12 — Holsteins,  Purebred  T.ive 
Sto<'k  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

April  11 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 

April  17 — John  II.  Fitch,  Angus,  Lake 
City,  la. 


BERKSHIRE'S 


Champion  Berkshires 

Wo  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire,  the  kind 
with  biff  bone,  broad,  thick  backs,  long  deep  thick 
hams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prize-winning  hours,  sows  ami  barrows.  We  of- 
for  fall  and  summer  pigs  both  sexes. hoars  ready  for 
service  and  sows  bred  to  our  Grand  champion  sires. 

HOOD  FARM,  -  Lowell,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Berkshire  Record,  just  is¬ 
sued,  we  recorded'  more  Berkshires  bred  and  soni 
than  any  other  two  breeders  or  firms  of  breeders  in 
the  United  States.  This  record  has  continued  for 
fifteen  year#  and  exists  only  because  we  sell  Berk¬ 
shires  that  make  good  and  bring  our  customer* 
back  year  after  year.  We  ride  no  hobbies  but  breed 
Berkshires  tliat  are  real  hog*. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15.  DUNDEE.  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Public  Sale  of  50  Head 

on  Feb.  22nd,  1919 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

Attend  this  sale  if  on  the  market  for  the  very 
best  ami  biggest  hogs  tne  breed  produces. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whilguern  Finn,  Wert  Chester,  Pa. 


ALB  AM  ON  T 


Registered  Berkshires 

We  offer  extra  fine  spring  and  summer  pigs,  both 
sexes,  at  very  attractive  prices.  These  are  mostly  bv 
Albamonc  Duke,  an  outstanding  son  of  Successors 
Double  2089112,  and  out  of  daughters  of  Successors 
Duke  10th,  a  groat  prize-winning  son  of  Lord  Pre¬ 
miers  Successor  161500.  Write  for  price  list  and  pedi¬ 
grees.  We  offer  the  1917  first  prize  International 
Shropshire  ram  at  an  attractive  price. 

J.  C  HAARTZ.  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  hacks  and  E  X  T  It  A  II  E  A  V  Y  HAM  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  hoars,  brood  sowsand  pigs 

H.  M.  TERYVILLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm. Webster,  Mass. 


<CTONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  ton  sows  bred  to  sons  of  Epochal  and 
Superior,  for  March  and  April  farrowing.  Also  offer 
tine  sows  to  farrow  in  May,  bred  to  Epochal  of 
Stone  Farm,  a  full  brother  to  first  of  the  three 
hoars  sired  by  Epochal  that  sold  for  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Mating  English  boars  with  American 
sows  increases  size  that  puts  value  in  Berkshire*. 
Our  February  and  March  pigs  out  of  large  mature 
sows  sired  by  Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  and  Superior 
of  Stone  Farm®  are  arriving  strong  and  healtliy.VVe 
are  booking  orders  for  them  to  be  shipped  when  two 
months  old.  Price,  Twenty-five  Hollar*  each. 
Either  sex.  Richard  H.  Stone,  Trumansburg.  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


Special 
Ayrshire  Sale 

Your  Choice  of  Twenty  of  onr  Herd  ' 
of  High  Producing  Ayrshire  Cows 

Many  of  these  cows  have  large  Advanced 
Registry  records.  Entire  herd  has  just  passed 
tuberculin  test  without  a  reaction.  Cows  are 
bred  to  such  famous  bulls  as  Kate’s  Good 
Gift,  Penshurst  Full  Bloom,  and  Keepsake’s 
Baron,  whose  dams  average  18,665  lbs.  milk. 
Do  not  writ • — Comm  and  them 

SOAPSTONE  FARM,  -  Gladwyne,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23.518  lbs.  Milk,  1.659  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18.276  lbs.  Milk.  850  lbs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bnll  Calves 
closely  related  to  those  champion  cows  <3>  $1  OO 
each.  Females,  $200  each  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  ten  us  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM  .  Narberth,  Ps. 


ANIMALS  FOR  SALE 

Kun  mostly  light.  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonviile,  Orange  County,  New  York 


15  BEfilSTI  Kill  tVllSlIMttS. 


AYRSHIRES  due  to  freshen  March  aim 

April.  At  farmers’ prices.  F.  R.  GARNSFY,  i  inyton.  >.  T. 


JERSEYS 


$•••• 


■MMiiiiiniiiiuiHiiiimiiiiiiimiuuniiiMimoiiHis 


For 

Sale 


JERSEY  BULL 

Old  enough  for  service  this  Spr  ng:  his  first 
four  dams  are  in  Reglsterof  Merit,  averaging 
10.126.1  lbs.  mint  and  651  lbs.  11  oz.  butter; 
bis  daughters  will  please  you. 

Address,  E.W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.Y. 


HAMILTON 


FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Grandsons  of 


FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  ot  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  .1, 

For  Salt— 2  Reg  Jersey  Heifers  and  One  Bull  Calf 

part  of  them  from  tested  sires  and  dams. 

GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N.  V. 


SWINE 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chesfer 
White  Pigs 


for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  16  wks.  to  6 
mos.  old.  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Keg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  KIMVAUII  WALTER, 
llept.  R,  Box  tiff,  We»t  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


I-  C.’S  of  the  Big  Type 

Bred  Gilts  and  2  to  S-mos.-old  pigs,  sired  by  1,000-lb. 
Grand  Champion  boars.  Registered  ami  Guaran¬ 
teed  right.  C.  E,  CASSKL,  Hershey,  Penna. 

Reg.  OhesterXVhites 

Service  Boars.  Bred  gilts  and  August  pigs. 

A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  -  Heuveltou,  N.  Y. 

Rtxr  fl  I  f!  Z  H  W  Pino  BOO,i  ready  to  ship.  Als.> 
iiCg.  U*  I*  U*  0C  u«  Tv  •  ilgo  oldei’Ftock.  Satisfaction  h ml 
i  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN.  Troy,  Bnd.  Co..  P» 

(PIGS  SHIPPED  G.O. D.) 

100  O.  I.  C.  nnd  Large  Yorkshire  Cros*.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross,  6  weeks  old.  8851  each. 
50  shoats,  12  week*  old.  815  each.  Extra  Large 
honed  Strechjr  Huskies,  front  Large,  Growthy  stock. 

D.  REEVES,  -  Lexington,  Mass. 


Three  choice  Spring  Boars,  sired  by  Pals  King  of 
Snnnyside.  Well  developed.  Good  Bone. 

GEORGE  H.  DAVIE,  -  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

Service  Boars,  20  Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for 
early  spring  farrow.  <  ipeti  gilts.  Pigs  all  ages, 
both  sexes.  Write  for  listor  come  and  seetbeni, 

H.  GR1MSHAW,  North  Eaet,  Pa. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  Gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters  that  I 
am  offering  are  bred  to  high  class  boar*. 

Send  for  price  and  historic  pedigrees. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  -  Marble  dale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE  i  Wanted-MILK  GOAT 

Give  full  description,  age,  breed,  milking  Qualities, 
soundness,  price.  Address,  Goats,  care  R.  N.-Y. 

Milch  Goats  ~r-*-ie Swiss- 2 -n^kers- 


Exchange  for  Pigs 

A.  O.  CHAl’IN,  -  Sliaro 


W.  Leghorn  pullets, 
_  hens  or  cockerels. 

Slmrou  Springs,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


We  have  some  excellent  bred  sow*  due  in  March 
and  April.  Other  young  stock  all  sold.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

LOCUST  LODflE  FIRM,  G.  W.  Kuchlar.  La  Grange, Ul«.  X.  Y. 


Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  pigs— both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Excel  lent  con¬ 
dition.  Taking  orders  for  Spring  pigs.  Epochal  htiain. 

MIIHILKBKOOK  FARM,  Alle.ihurat,  \.  J. 

Reg.  Berkshires— Berkshireand  While  Cross 

•train.  Circular  Free.  Moderate  Price.  Most-custom¬ 
ers  write  like  this;  "Pigs  arrived  O.  K.  1  am  more 

than  pleased."  R.  W.  WAGNER.  Prop  ,  Esst  Nortbport,  N.Y 

Oiis hill  Farm  Berkshires  Lverlord  Prem,er  2,1 261187 


CHAS.  P.  LEAKE, 


Kids.  -  $10  ujpj 


Newtield,  N 


age*  for  sale.  OT1SIIII.I. 


ads  the  herd.  Stock  of  all 
FARM,  tv ood, lock,  Vermont 


LARGE  berkshires.  Masterpiece  and  Baron  Mayhell 
breeding.  Large  husky,  spring  boars.  Held  headers. 
Bred  gilts.  Fall  pigs.  No  kin.  Best  of  quality.  Cholera 
immuned.  Bargains,  brooksidi  stock  MUMS.  Pr«»ect.  Oh,. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Lower  Per  Cent  of 
^  Butterfat 

*  \  *  *  Dairymen  handling  IIol- 

stcins  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  milk  of 
this  breed  contains  a  lower  percentage  of  fat. 
but  in  view  of  their  cnormou*  yield  of  milk 
they  average  more  butter  per  cow  and  they 
produce  a  larger  margin  of  profit. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Pend  for  our  b  o  ok  lets — they  con  tain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  B«x  105,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

One  calf  four  months  old,  more  black  than 
white.  His  dam  only  recently  tested  17.75  lbs. 
butter  at  2 Li  years  age.  His  sire  is  a  good  son 
of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra,  the  $50,000 
bull.  This  calf  is  in  perfect  health  and  in  fine 
condition  and  promises  to  make  a  very  valuable 
animal.  My  price  js  $75. 

Another  bull  calf  two  months  old,  more  white 
than  black,  from  a  15-lb.  two-year-oltf  cow  and 
the  same  sire  as  calf  above.  This  calf  Is  excep¬ 
tionally  large  for  his  age  and  is  in  a  fine  thrifty 
condition.  I  will  take  $t>0  for  this  one. 

Another  11 5 -year-old  bull  from  an  untested 
cow  that  goes  in  the  tests  next  Fall  and  will  go 
good.  His  sire.  Butter  Boy  Artis  Clothilde  4th, 
has  14  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  some  going  34  lbs. 
of  butter  in  seven  days.  Here  is  a  good,  cheap 
hull  for  some  farmer  who  wants  to  grade  up  his 
herd.  My  price  is  $100. 

B.  F.  MILLER  ....  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Fresh  Cows For  Sale 

t  OO  Fresh  cows.  milking  46  to  66  lbs.  per  day.  100 
Cows  due  to  calve  November  and  December.  They 
are  large  and  in  good  condition,  "'ill  please  the  man 
that  wants  extra  good  cows.  1  SO  Grade  Heifers,  an 
extra  good  hunch.  50  of  them  are.  due  to  calve  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  balance  from  January  on  to 
spring.  60  Registered  heifers,  all  ages,  marked  fine 
and  carry  a  lot  of  good  breeding,  pm-t  of  them  due  to 
calve  in  December  and  January.  20  Good  registered 
hulls,  all  ages. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

Dept.  "  R  ”,  203-205  Savtnss  Bank  Bid*.,  CORTLAND.  N.Y. 

Bell  Phone  534. 


Yearling  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

1  have  for  sale  a  bull  born  Nov.  I,  1917,  that  is  a  first-class 
individual,  well  grown,  straight,  and  readv  for  immedi¬ 
ate  aervice.  Sire— King  Poutiac  Hilldale,  a  29.9-lb.  son  of 
King  of  the  Pontiacs,  that  has  24  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  8 
having  records  from  20  to  27-lb.  at  2  and  3  vears.  Dam — 
Westside  Madge  Korndyke,  16.7  lb.  butter  and  362-lb. 
milk  at  32-mo,  of  age.  Freshening  last  mouth  at  4  vre.. 
she  gave  501.3  lb.  milk  in  7  days  at  2  milkings.  Her  dam 
is  a  27-lb.  daughter  of  a  20-lb.  cow  and  her  sire  is  n  37  lb. 
bull.  If  interested,  write  for  pedigree  and  photo.  Price. 
$200  F.  O.  B.  Sherburne.  Papers  furnished. 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD,  .  Sherburne.  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

30  registered  heifers,  bred. 
25  registered  heifers.not  bred. 
25  registered  cows,  fresh  and 
springer.  20  registered  bulls. 
30  high  grade,  fresh  and 
springers.  20  stripper  cows. 
'S^-year-olds,  at  f  a  r  m  e  r '  s 
prices.  1,  H  0.1s  t  e  i  n  heifer 
calves.  $20  to  $25  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  in  lots  of  5.  Come 
at  once.  We  are  overstocked. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N  Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


Purebred  Reg.  Korndyke  BULL 

14  months  old.  looks  like  two-year.  In  all  points, 
back,  legs.  head,  a  wonder,  beauty.  Docile.  In 
color,  black  predominates.  F  fth  calf  of  dam- 
record.  166  lbs.  milk  a  day.  294a  lbs.  butter  7  day  . 
Ask  price  $966  o  i.  worth  double,  Should  take  pre¬ 
miums.  Also  p  retired  Keg.  Korndyke  Heifer. 
1  year  old  this  F  b.  First  calf.  Da  n's  record. 
50  lbs.  m  Ik  a  day.  Ask  price,  $350  00.  Beauty  in 
size,  shape  and  color.  For  full  particulars  address 
Woodward  Farm.  Seller3yille  Pa  K.F.D.  No.  1. 

\YE  WILL  GIVE  THE  USE  OF  A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  three  j-rs.  to  am  responsible  farmer  who  wishes 
to  improve  his  herd.  Muaoet  Hill  Firm.  Chariton,  Mass 

Wanted  to  Purchase,  Thoroughbred  HOL- 

CTCIM  llaltArC  due  March  with  2nd  calf,  and  Berkshire  bred 
till  nCllv/lo  h«qs  due  March  or  April.  No  Fancy  Price*. 
S.H.KIRCHHOFF.  4  Wlnyah  Terraco, Now  Rocholle.N  Y. 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Cakes  55B!“«S^Yr£ 

Apple  Korndyke  8th,  at  farmers  prices.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Thomas  H.  Met  tier,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 

30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wStefor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo,  N.Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


3;  Lii 


GUERNSEYS 


EDGERT0N  FARM 


Herd 


I-  f  Tender  Government  Health  Supervision 
15  \  tested  for  production  in  the  A.  It. 


Langwater  Recluse  31327 

Sire  of  the  noted  Langwater  Faihion  23660.  who 
sired  Langwater  Phyllis  70607,  the  leading  Guern¬ 
sey  Two-year-Old  ami  other  noted  ones 

IS  OUR  HERD  SIRE 

Our  Guernsey  Females  represent 

Some  best  American  and  Island  blood.  Also  have 
Adv.  Registry  record*. 

fpecirti,  Choice  Toon,  Solti  end  Stock  ct  Keatenakle  Prieto 

Address.  EOGERTON  FARM.  Bennington.  N.  H. 


KING  SEGIS 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  in  JTecember.  His 
sire  is  by  a  son  of  the  famous  $50,000  bul  . 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA 

who  combines  in  the  closest  degree  the  bloml 
of  the  four  greatest  bulls  in  the  world.  His 
dam  is  by  a  grandson  of  King  Segis.  This  bull  is 
being  sold  for  one-half  the  value.  Price,  S75 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME, 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Matty  imported.  All  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Milk  records  kept.  Write  for  price  and  particulars 

on  Herd  Headino  Bulls.  Walnutero»eFarm.Washlngton*ille,N.Y 

33-MONTHS  OLD 

Roan  Milkinq  Shorthorn  Bull 

Weight,  1.400  lbs.  W.  H.  Prentice,  Stafford, N.Y, 

Hiah  Rrarlp  finaia  holsteins,  fil'ERMSEYS,  jkkbfts  in 
niglHJIdUB  UOWS  rarload  Lots  sad  single  animals. 
Telephone  Connection.  t>.  I..  KUtl.INGKH.  M unary.  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARM 

Do  not  delay  to  write  us  for  prices 
and  particulars  of  the  few  May 
Rose  bull  calves  we  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale,  ages  from  one  to  eight 
months.  They  hre  a  fine  lot  and 
are  sired  by  PENCOYD’S  GOLDEN 
SECRET  16550.  Write  for  prices 
and  get  the  kind  of  an  individual 
that  will  produce  a  real  dairy  cow. 

Address :  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Supt. 

Williamstown,  Mas*. 


Get  Guernseys 

1,695  lbs.  more  milk  nnd  93  lbs.  more  butterfat  is 
the  average  production  over  dams  of  the  first  six 
I  heifers  sired  by  a  purebred  Guernsey  bull,  owned 
i  bj-  a  Maryland  Bull  Association.  A  Guernsey  bull 
can  likewise  increase  the  production  as  well  as  the 
i  value  of  your  herd.  Write  a  postal  now  for  our 
free  booklet,  "The  Grade  Guernseu.” 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Bex  R,  PET  HR  BORO,  N.  H. 


Chilmark  Farm  Guernseys 

An  exceptionally  fine  seven  months  old 
Bull  Calf  for  sale.  Good  every  way.  Bred 
for  steady  production.  Write  for  full 
information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt .  Ossining,  N.  T. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Our  February  1st  “ Sales  List"  of  Registered  bulls  is 
ready  to  be  sent  you  for  the  asking.  List  includes 
15  bulls  of  various  ages.  Priced  reasonable,  as  we 
need  the  room  for  onr  spring  calves.  Entire  herd* 
has  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  C.  8.  B.  a.  j. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset,  Mass, 


iaa*£ 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bnll  calves  out  of  A .  R. 
|  dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston.  Mass. 


■■■■■•aiiiaaiaaaaaaiiaiataaaiaaaaaaiaataatiBiaaaaaiiaattaiaaaaaaai 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  tuos 
obi.  .4.  It.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution 

C.  H.  liECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y.|| 


wiaaaaaaiaHaaiaaaaaiaaaaaiaii* 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

From  A.  R.  daughters  of  Gov.  of  the  ('bene.  Matin- 
da  Glenwood,  and  Gov.  of  Stanford.  Priees  right. 

WEBB  FARMS,  -  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  priees  and  pedigrees,  QTT0  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N,  Y 

sM  ThreeGuarnsex  Bulls 

plication,  SUHNYSIOE  STOCK  FARM,  Riegelsulle.  Penna. 

Wantid— Purebred  Guernsey  Heifers 

age  and  breeding.  RED  HILL  FARM,  Bridgeport.  Penn! 


DOGS 


3 


For  Sale— Farm-raised  Airedales™^!'*8 

pups.  31  0-«1  2.50.  R.  4.  NEWTON,  w.  Br.ttteli«,.  Ver».Ht 


Airedales  and  Collies 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in- 

atrnctive  list.  5c  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland".  Iowa 

Colli  A  PlIOQ  Registered  beauties  from 
WylU,  very  intelligent,  g  r  a  n  d 

working  stock.  Shipped  on  approval.  Males  STO- 
Females,  $8.  Order  MOW.  WM  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton  N  Y 


Airedale  Pups 


$5— SIO. 

FRKDWOOl),  ItnnieUoM,  Conn. 


Pune  *  months  male;  terrier-setter  cross.  $4  so  each 

rups  MAH.1--IVM  E  FARM,  ROUTS  2,  \V*siwooD, N.  J 
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Their  Experience 
is  worth  real 
&  Money  to  YOU ! 

*'  i  i 


y/L ZT/Z  ZZy  far but  *«• 

»  fall  1  put  six  acre,  to  °  fan?  W,thout  lt-  La<rt 

Jjf  “anure.  Thi,  spring  I  put  on  20  ul?8  °"  30 'oads  of 

}/i  ought  to  se©  that  wheat  The  Z  ^  m  jfc-  You  )'“« 

'  f  very  good,  and  it  will  ZeHlZFY*  ’*  ‘rt°o1  out 

f  not  used  the  SvrZdrZZ  •  r*1*  P*r  acre-  »  I  had 

have  gotten  over  1 5  bushels ^v"*  am  “j"  1  wouW 

*•  ■«  ass?  ■=* 

c.  E.  HUPR1CH.  Ohio. 

£f2| 

V/i*  *e  pr°^— — 

lime 


think  much  of.  Then^  *P^fa<^e**  in  my  tune.’^^^^Tc 
pleased  with  the  sp^dt  nr  your»  and  now  /  ”*  'W°  1  *** 

^inter  time  on  clo^r  ,od  J^TT*-*10"’  1  find  hy  haulin  more  than 
“*  il  «»*»■  will  oftim the  rains  '«ch  iStnTfUre 

- 7  tvheat  last  y^  1  got  Jgft*  '  2  acres  of 

an  average  of  50  bJsheV L ^  °f  «*«fc 
‘hat  own,  ten  acres  can  A  fanner 

0  spreader.  afford  to  be  without 

will  hensil.  Ohio. 


‘it  ' 


cveii*j  * 

year*- 


LfSo‘D>T 


V«g'nia' 


Your  Spreader  has  given  entire  satisfaction  I  can 
recommend  it  to  anyone  needing  a  ^preacW.  It  «  the 
lightest  draft  spreader  1  ever  used.  1  handled  some  in  top 
dressing  corn  with  two  horses  and  1  like  it  tine. 

S.  A-  WUICK,  Missouri. 


St*e»Ae  ^ 


m 


*0 


>\P*' 


OooP' 


v>t 


THESE  letters  answer  every 
question  you  may  have 
about  the  New  Idea  Spread¬ 
er.  We  will  gladly  send  you  the 
writers’  addresses  and  copies  of 
similar  letters  from  many  others, 
if  you  want  further  proof.  These 
letters,  like  the  New  Idea  itself, 
stand  every  test.  They  prove 
that  you  yourself  should  have  a 

NEW  IDEA 

H  Registered  JJUS.PatjOft  £ 

THE  ORIGINAL  wide  spread¬ 
ing  spreader  that  revolutionized 
old-fashioned  methods — that  has 
always  been  the  leader.  Has  solid 
bottom  with  chain  conveyors. 
Pulverizes  thoroughly  and  spreads 
evenly.  Drives  with  heavy  sprock¬ 
ets  and  chain — no  gears.  Low  down, 
light  draft.  Loads  and  pulls  with¬ 
out  undue  strain  on  man  or  team. 

When  you  buy  insist  oh  the 
“New  Idea” — the  machine  you  are 
sure  of.  If  you  don’t  know  our 
dealer,  we'll  send  you  his  name 
and  a  copy  of  a  splendid  book  on 
soil  fertility.  Send  your  name  today. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

Spreader  Specialists 
Coldwater,  Ohio 


/’^•x  rx-v  V:' 
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THE  FAMOUS  “101  RANCH”  ENDORSES  THE  NISCO 

Gentlemen:  Bliss,  Okla ,  December  15th,  1918. 

We  ore  very  much  pleased  with  the  three  NISCO  Spreaders.  We  have  used  Severn  other  makes  but  seeing  your 
advertisement  decided  to  investigate  your  spreader.  After  looking  theta  over,  we  oroered  three  of  them  and  have  them 
working  every  dr.y  along  with  three  others 

Yours  pulls  much  easier  and  does  much  better  work  than  the  others.  We  are  pleased  to  recommend  your  NISCO 
Spreaders,  as  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  the  best  we  have  ever  used.  Yours  trtly. 

MILLER  BROS.,  “101  RANCH.” 

The  largest  diversified  Farm  and  Re  • eh  in  the  United  States. 


$tock"ki7^ 

HOG  FOOD 


Produces  highest  grade  pork  at  lowest  cost 

Ask  for  samples 

Consolidated  Digester  Tankage 

.  *  Meat  and  Blood 

Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

Increases  Egg  Production 

CONSOLIDATED  DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 
Offenhauser  Department  E 

Stock  Yards  A  Philadelp7  Ju,  Pa. 


NO  WINTER  SHRINKAGE 

if  cows  are  properly  fed  and  cared  for.  Give  them  water 
with  the  chill  off — they  driuk  more — digest  food  better — 
make  more  money  for  you.  Feed  hogs  cooked  food— get 
bigger  frames  covered  with  solid  meat. 

Feed  poultry  warm  food  if  you 
want  eggs  in  winter.  Cooked 
food  digests  better— gives  ani¬ 
mals  more  nourishment  at 
much  less  cost. 


Have  All 
the  Hot 
Water 
You  Want 


— Postpaid 

This  Big  Sample 
Box  of  My  Famous 
Healing  Ointment 

I  want  you  to  see  for  your¬ 
self  what  a  wonderful  healing 
preparation  CORONA  WOOL 
FAT  COMPOUND  is.  I  want 

to  prove  to  you  on  your  own  _ _  _ 

horses  and  cows  and  WITH-  _  _  _u,. , 

OUT  A  CENT  OF  COST, 
how  quickly  it  will  heal  and 
cure  Galled  and  Sore  Shoulders,  Sore  Necks, 
Collar  Boils,  Barb  Wire  or  Other  Cuts,  Wounds, 
Scratches,  Split  Hoofs,  Sore  and  Contracted  Feet, 
Sore  Teats  on  Cows,  Etc. 


CORON 


is  unlike  anything  you  ever  tried  or  used.  Don't  confuse  it 

with  salves  which  contain  grease  and  blister  compounds.  This  rem- 
cdy  has  no  equal.  It  is  not  a  grease  but  the  fatty  secretions  extracted 
from  the  Bkin  and  wool  of  the  sheep.  It  is  readily  absorbed  by  skm 
and  hoof,  penetrates  to  the  inflamed  inner  tissues  and 

Heals  Without  Leaving  a  Scat 

CORONA  does  not  bum  or  blister,  grows  hair  over  cuts^and  sores^ 
causes  no  pain,  soothes  I 
will  prove  my  claim.  / 

my  free  book  “HOW '.v.  - - -  .. - ,  _ 

Send  lor  both  today.  We  also  manutae.u.s  Corona  Distemper  Cure  for 
Horses  and  Cows  and  Corona  Halm  for  household  use.  Sold  by  leading 
blacksmiths,  druggists,  harness  and  hardware  dealers.  (2) 

C.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Pres.,  THE  CORONA  Mfg.  CO.  10  Corona  Block,  Kenton,  0. 


Questions  About  Pigs 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkle? 


A.  M.  0. 

you  have  suggested 


Feeding  Brood  Sows 

We  have  no  hay  for  our  brood  sows 
and  would  like  your  advice  on  mixing  a 
balanced  ration.  Do  you  think  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions, 
or  can  you  suggest  an  improvement? 
800  lbs.  chopped  Alfalfa  (the  only  kind 
we  can  get),  000  lbs.  ground  oats.  000  lbs. 
ground  barley,  150  lbs.  tankage,  50  lbs. 
salt.  Can  this  be  fed  young  pigs  after 
weaning? 

The  ration  which 
for  pigs  will  work  out  very  nicely,  but  I 
would  not  include  any  salt  in  the  mixture. 
Very  often  the  addition  of  salt  makes  the 
ration  unpalatable,  and  therefore  would 
limit  the  amount  that  the  pigs  would 
consume.  I  much  prefer  to  supply  the 
salt  in  the  form  of  a  mineral  mixture  with 
charcoal,  lime  and  bonemeal,  thus  permit¬ 
ting  the  animals  to  choose  such  quantities 
of  these  ingredients  as  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  prompts.  Whether  or  not  you  can 
afford  to  buy  and  feed  the  chopped  Al¬ 
falfa  will  depend  upon  its  cost  per  ton. 
My  own  judgment  suggests  that  it  would 
be  more  desirable  to  purchase  some  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay  in  the  neighborhood  and 
limit  your  grain  ration  to  the  mixture  of 
oats,  barley  and  tankage.  There  is  no 
particular  advantage  in  cutting  or  chop¬ 
ping  the  Alfalfa  for  brood  sows,  al¬ 
though  we  must  admit  that  it  is  a  little 
easier  handled  and  more  readily  mixed 
with  the  other  feeds.  Make  sure  that 
your  brood  sows  have  the  free  run  of  the 
yards  so  that  they  can  take  regular  exer¬ 
cise  and  do  not  overfeed  them  if  they 
are  confined  in  small  areas.  The  Alfalfa 
should  not  be  included  in  the  feed  intend¬ 
ed  for  young  pigs  after  weaning.  It  is 
too  bulky  and  therefore  ill  suited  for  use 
with  small  animals  that  require  concen¬ 
trated  feeds.  The  following  mixture 
would  be  better  suited  for  feeding  pigs 
just  weaned : 

Ground  barley .  200 

Ground  oats  . . .  100 

Wheat  middlings  .  2<X> 

Digester  tankage .  50 

Cornmeal  .  100 

Unless  the  pigs  have  access  to  forage 
crops  in  the  Spring  it  would  no  doubt  pay 
you  to  use  a  self-feeder,  in  which  case  do 
not  mix  the  feeds,  but.  rather  fill  the  hop¬ 
per  with  the  ground  grains  and  let  the 
market  pigs  choose  their  own  mixture. 


FARMER’S  FAVORITE 


Feed  Cooker  and 

Agricultural  Boiler 

u'or  butchers,  sugrarmakers, 'poultry- 
men,  stockmen,  dairymen  and  fruit 
growers.  Portable  :  use  indoors  or 
out,  as  boiler  or  stove.  Bums 
chunks,  long  sticks,  cobs, — any¬ 
thing.  Guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

.mi  prices 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Oept.  201  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


11)S. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


Questions  in  Hog  Raising 

1.  Would  it  pay  me  to  sell  my  wheat 
at  $2.10  per  bu..  or  per  lb.,  ind  buy 
middlings  for  $8.50  per  cwt.?  I  have 
corn,  oate  and  wheat,  and  my  Ovvn  chop- 
per.  Would  you  advise  chopping  and 
feeding  in  slop,  or  dry?  I  have  )0  logs, 
from  35  to  150  lbs.  each.  2.  How  can 
vou  keep  pigs  from  sweating  in  Winter? 

X.  Y.  z. 

1.  It  surely  would  not  pay  you  tc  sell  your 
wheat  at  $2.10  per  bushel  and  turn 
around  and  buv  brown  middlings  at  $3.50 
per  100  lbs.  It  might  pay  you  to  sell  the 
wheat  and  buy  corn  or  hominy,  and  if  you 
can  sell  the  wheat  as  proposed  and  pur¬ 
chase  some  buckwheat  middlings  at  a 
price  approximating  $2  per  100  lbs.,  you 
would  gain  substantially  in  the  transac¬ 
tion.  Ground  wheat  does  not  make  the 
very  best  of  feeds,  but  I  would  prefer  the 
ground  wheat  to  the  brown  middlings.  It 
would  even  pay  you  to  sell  some  of  this 
wheat  and  buy  some  digester  tankage  at 
$100  per  ton.  for  your  corn  and  oats  are 
both  carbohydrate  feeds,  and  to  get  the 
best  --“suits  from  your  feeding  practice 
you  should  feed  from  5  to  S  per  cent  of 
digester  tankage  with  the  corn  and  oats. 
These  feeds  can  be  supplied  either  by 
means  of  the  free  choice  system  or  by 
means  of  the  self-feeder,  which  would 
mean  dry  feeding,  else  they  can  be  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  100  lbs.  corn.  25  lbs. 
oats,  8  lbs.  digester  tankage,  and  fed  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  slop  approaching  the 
consistency  of  buttermilk.  The  young 
pigs  weighing  35  lbs.  apiece  would  require 
a  little  more  tankage  than  the  shotes 
weighing  150  lbs.,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
you  would  be  justified  in  feeding  any  oats 
to  the  larger  hogs.  If  .you  grind  the 
wheat  or  use  the  middlings  as  you  have 
indicated,  you  should  include  about  40  lbs. 
of  this  material  in  the  above  mixture. 
Feed  the  pigs  all  they  Avill  eat  twice  daily, 
with  relish.  Make  sure,  that  they  lm\e 


access  to  some  mineral  matter,  such  as 
bone  meal,  salt,  charcoal  or  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  and  they  ought  to  gain  regularly 
2.  When  pigs  are  closely  confined  in 
small  buildings  they  are  very  apt  to  pile 
up,  and  as  a  result  of  this  practice  they 
come  out  of  their  pens  in  the  morning 
steaming  hot.  Usually  this  condition  is 
the  result  of  using  rather  large  amounts 
of  bedding,  and  generally  it  accompanies 
a  condition  where  there  is  not  much  ven¬ 
tilation  in  the  pens.  By  taking  out  the 
sash  and  tacking  over  the  window  open¬ 
ing  an  old  gunny  sack  or  beet  pulp  bag, 
or  by  elevating  the  incline  of  the  floor 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  bottom 
slanting  rather  than  level,  there  will  be 
less  tendency  among  the  hogs  to  pile  up 
and  cjuldle  together.  A  dry  place  to  sleep 
is  much  more  important  to  pigs  of  this 
age  than  a  warm  building,  but  make  sure 
that  protection  is  made  against  draughts ; 
also  satisfy  yourself  that  the  floors  are 
tight  and  that  there  are  no  cold  currents 
of  air  circulating  under  the  platform.  I 
take  it  that  your  pigs  have  access  to  au 
outside  yard  where  the  feeding  and  void¬ 
ing  is  done,  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  keep  a  hoghouse  clean  unless  the  pigs 
are  trained  so  that  they  will  not  soil  in 
their  pens  or  beds. 

Rations  for  Pigs 

Will  you  give  me  from  the  following 
feeds,  first,  a  balanced  ration  for  young 
pigs  being  raised  for  breeding  purposes, 
from  weaning  time ;  secondly,  a  ration  for 
large  brood  sows  weighing  400  lbs.  or 
more,  that  will  contain  the  necessary  ele¬ 
ments  for  the  farrowing  of  sturdy  pigs 
and  at  the  same  time  be  inexpensive? 

Bran .  $2.20 

Brown  middlings .  2.35 

Ground  oats .  3.00 

Cornmeal  .  4.00 

Whole  ground  wheat .  3  75 

Tankage .  5.00 

Bloodmeal  .  7.00 

Own,  bu .  2.00 

Corn  flour,  white .  4  00 

Barley  flour  .  5.00 

Ground  Alfalfa  . 2.85 

Molasses,  gal .  _.20 

Pig  meal .  5  50 

Alfalfa,  about .  40  00 

Corn  hulls  and  hearts,  about .  2.50 

Oilmeal,  around .  4.00 

I  have  been  using  cornmeal,  20  lbs. ; 
ground  oats,  35  lbs. ;  wheat  middlings,  35 
lbs. ;  tankage,  10  lbs.  I.  C. 

Based  upon  the  prices  quoted  above, 
the  most  economical  ration  for  young  pigs 
would  consist  of  the  following  mixture : 
100  lbs.  corn  hulls  and  hearts,  40  lbs. 
brown  middlings,  10  lbs.  digester  tankage. 

I  would  do  just  as  you  have  been  doing, 
and  include  some  ground  oats  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  for  mature  brood  sows,  and  the  only 
addition  I  would  make  would  he  to  add 
some  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  to  the  ration 
for  both  lots  of  pigs.  You  can  safely  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  cornmeal  in  your 
mixture,  and  there  would  be  many  advan¬ 
tages  in  using  some  of  tlie  ear  corn  at  $'- 
per  bushel.  You  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  afford  to  purchase  and  feed 
either  of  the  patented  feeds  you  mention. 
Digester  tankage  at  $5  per  100  is  by 
all  odds  more  economical,  and  I  am  as¬ 
suming  that  this  price  is  quoted  on  a 
grade  analyzing  00  per  cent  protein.  It 
i.s  not  nesessary  that  any  middlings  be 
included  iu  the  ration  for  the  mature 
sows.  Equal  parts  of  Alfalfa,  ground 
oats  and  the  cornmeal  would  be  the  most 
economical  and  desirable,  although  if  the 
sows  are  in  good  flesh  and  the  weather  is 
not  too  severe,  the  amount  of  corn  might 
be  reduced.  Insist,  however,  that  tin* 
bred  sows  gain  regularly  in  weight  to  the 
extent,  of  at  least  25  lbs.  per  month,  or, 
iu  other  words,  they  should  weigli  about 
125  lbs.  more  at  the  end  of  their  gestation 
period  than  they  did  at  tlie  mating  sea¬ 
son.  If  you  could  obtain  skim-milk  at  a 
reasonable  cost  it  would  give  you  very 
satisfactory  results.  Oats  are  very  invig¬ 
orating  for  brood  sows,  being  bulky  «nud 
nutritious,  and  contain  that  bone-forming 
constituent  so  essential  in  developing 
stretch  and  frame. 

A  brood  sow  weighing  400  lbs.  should  be 
fed  2  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  hay  and  4  Iks.  of 
grain.  8he  will  gain  in  weight  with  this 
ration.  If  she  will  eat  more  chopped  hay, 
give  it  to  her;  it  is  excellent  for  regulat¬ 
ing  her  digestive  system. 
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Purina  Cow  Chow  is  laboratory  tested  and 
machine  mixed.  This  means  that  your  cows 
get  a  uniform  quality  ration,  which  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  going  “off  feed”  and  insures 
maximum  milk  flow. 

You  know  that  if  a  cow  is  thrown  off  her  feed  by  im¬ 
proper  mixing,  or  feeding  off-quality  grain,  it  may  take 
days  to  get  her  “back. '  This  results  in  a  heavy  loss  of 
milk. 

Purina  Cow  Chow 

is  your  best  safeguard  against  such  losses.  Every  ingredient  that  enters 
into  Purina  Cow  Chow  must  come  up  to  a  rigid  standard  of  quality. 
Not  only  do  we  guard  the  quality  of  the  grain,  but  the  ingredients 
are  accurately  measured  and  mixed  by  machinery.  For  that 
reason,  Purina  Cow  Chow  is  bound  to  be 

absolutely  uniform 

Just  the  right  elements  are  included  to  balance  the  roughage  and  silage  that 
you  produce.  Made  from  linseed  meal,  gluten  feed  from  corn,  hominy  feed, 
alfalfa  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  molasses  and  1  %  salt. 

See  your  dealer  or  write 

C™S  Purina  Mills 

HmI  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Prop.,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ST^rp  Sold  in  Checkerboard  bags  only. 
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One  Man  Does  Work  of  Several 

Louden  Hay  Unloading  Tools  enable 
you  to  put  away  your  hay  crop  with  a 
great  deal  less  help — make  every  minute 
count  when  minutes  are  worth  money. 

14- Year-Old  Boy  Runs  Louden  Outfit 

Joseph  Kofmehl,  Manager  Springdale  Farm, 
Farley.  Iowa,  writes: 

“Tho  Louden  Hay  Unloading  Outfit,  Power  Hoist, 
Fork  and  Carrier  is  doing  its  work  perfectly,  man- 


Louden  Power 
Hoist  elevates  load, 
draws  it  into  mow, 
brings  back  empty 
carrier.  Saves  work 
of  man  and  team. 
Takes  up  all  slack 
rope,  prevents  wear, 
Abo 


oy  can  operate  it. 


_ _ 1  exceptionally  well - 

We  put  80  loads  of  straw  into  tho  bam  and  find  it 
works  to  perfection  in  straw." 

224 -Page  Catalog  —Pottpaid  No  Charge 

Write  for  this  book.  It  shows  how  to  save 

labor  in  every  department  of  barn  work.  FuUin- 
formation  about  Louden  Hoy  Forks,  Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Slings, 
Power  Hoists,  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers, 
Sanitary  Water  Bowls,  Barn  and  Garage^Door  Hangers,  Venti- 
lators.Cupolaa-— “Everything  f  or  theBarn.  Also  get  our  1 1 2-page 
Bam  Plan  Book.  Both  books  sent  postpaid,  no  charge  or  obligation. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2629  Court  Strett  (.Established  1867 )  Fairfield,  lows 


Build  for  Safety 

Your  buildings  may  shelter  stock  that 
represents  a  life-time’s  careful  breeding;  tools  that 
could  not  be  replaced  at  insurance  values;  grain 
that  is  urgently  needed  by  a  hungry  and  war-torn 
world.  All  these  should  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of 
a  stray  spark  or  devastating  hurricane.  For  safety’s  sake, 
build  with 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

Natco  buildings  are  fire-safe  and  wind-proof. 
Rats,  mice  and  other  vermin  cannot  penetrate  Natco  walls. 
The  dead-air  spaces  in  the  walls  keep  Natco  stables  dry, 
wholesome  and  sanitary — warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Natco  buildings  are  truly  economical.  They  will  stand 
as  a  permanent  investment  for  generations.  Your  farm  will 
bring  far  more  should  you  wish  to  sell.  Ask  your  building 
supply  dealer  to  show  you  samples  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile 
for  all  farm  building  purposes. 

Write  us  today  for  illustrated  book, “Natco  on  the  Farm”  free 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 

1 1 21  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


2  3  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution 
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Stocked  Legs 

We  bought  it  horse  and  mare  last 
Spring  which  were  till  right  up  to  this 
Fall.  Since  then  they  have  stocked  up 
in  the  legs.  Veterinarians  gave  us  pow¬ 
ders  to  fix  them,  but  do  not  seem  to  do 
them  any  good.  Could  you  tell  us  what 
to  do  for  it  V  H.  w. 

Lack  of  exercise,  overfeeding,  and  hot, 
badly  ventilated  stables  commonly  cause 
stocking  of  the  legs.  Worms  also  are  a 
cause.  Allow  the  horses  roomy  box  stalls 
in  the  stable  or  turn  tlmm  loose  in  a 
shed.  Work  or  exercise  them  every  day. 
Each  time  they  come  in  rub  the  legs  dry 
and  then  bandage  with  flannel  from  feet 
to  hocks  and  knees.  If  this  does  not 
snflice,  give  worm  medicine  according  to 
directions  often  given  here.  Keep  the 
stable  clean  and  perfectly  ventilated. 
Better  have  a  veterinarian  put  the  teeth 
in  order  and  if  the  coat  is  long  and 
rough,  clip  tho  hair  from  the  knees  and 
liocks  and  from  the  belly  up  to  a  line 
with  the  breast  collar  and  breeching 

strap.  a.  s.  a. 

Oil  on  Brood  Sow 

A.  S.  A.,  on  page  1.370,  says,  in  regard 
to  oiling  pigs,  “Do  not  use  on  sow  in 
pig.”  Why  not?  s.  ir.  A. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  kerosene 
freely  used  on  a  sow  in  pig  may  cause 
abortion,  and  there  is  similar  danger 
from  any  strong  medicine  applied  to  the 
skin  during  gestation.  A.  8.  A 

Physic  Balls  for  Horse 

Will  you  give  formula  for  making 
physic  Kalis  for  a  horse?  w.  W. 

New  York. 

Make  a  physic  ball  by  stirring  together 
one  ounce  of 'freshly  powdered  Barbadoes 
aloes,  one  drain  fluid  extract  of  bella¬ 
donna  and  enough  powdered  gentian  root 
to  make  a  stiff  mass  which  is  to  be  rolled 
into  cylindrical  form,  wrapped  iu  a  bit  of 
tissue  paper  and  administered  by  thrust¬ 
ing  over  the  root  of  the  tongue.  Prepare 
a  horse  for  a  physic  hall  by  feeding  a 
bran  mash  and  witholding  hay.  Do  not 
give  it  to  a  horse  that  has  fever,  or  in 
very  cold  or  hot  weather.  Take  the  chill 
off  the  drinking  water  and  allow  it  spar¬ 
ingly  until  effects  of  the  ball  have  sub¬ 
sided.  Such  a  ball  should  only  he  given 
on  advice  of  a  veterinarian  and  seldom 
is  necessary;  a.  s.  a. 


Diabetes 

I  have  a  horse  that  urinates  two  to 
four  times  a  day,  urine  of  a  milkish 
yellow  color.  The  horse  is  thin,  acts 
stiff  and  is  slow  to  move  and  has  occa¬ 
sional  spells  when  he  will  stop  and  shake 
and  have  a  coldish  sweat.  I  am  told  to 
give  him  saltpeter  three  times  a  week. 
What  is  the  trouble,  and  a  remedy? 

New  York.  .T.  J.  H. 

Saltpeter  (nitrate  of  potash)  aggra¬ 
vates  the  condition  and  is  not  a  remedy, 
as  it  stimulates  activity  of  the  kidneys. 
Moldy  hay  or  damaged  feed  of  some  sort 
or  another  is  the  common  cause  of  dia¬ 
betes  insipidus  in  the  horse.#  Remove 
such  a  cause.  Indigestion  is  another 
cause,  especially  where  the  urine  is  thick 
and  yellow  or  honeylike.  In  diabetes  it 
is  profuse  and  colorless.  Work  or  exer¬ 
cise  the  horse  every  day.  Allow  him  a 
box  stall  when  in  the  stable.  Bed  with 
sawdust  or  planing  mill  shavings  if  he 
eats  his  bedding.  Feed  grain  lightly. 
Give  a  dram  of  boric  acid  iu  feed  twice 
daily  until  the  urine  clears  up.  Tn  the 
diabetes  form  iodine  should  be  given  in 
some  form  under  direction  of  a  veterinar¬ 
ian.  A.  8.  A. 


Shipping  Cows  in  Calf 

I  have  several  cows  that  are  due  to 
freshen  soon  that  are  back  in  the  country 
several  hundred  miles.  Would  it  be  safe 
to  bring  them  on  the  ears  that  distance 
when  within  three  weeks  of  coming  fresh? 
They  would  be  about  three  days  on  the 
cars.  They  are  young  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  w.  K.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

It  would  he  unwise  to  ship  the  cows 
in  calf  so  near  the  calving  time.  While 
they  might  come  through  all  right,  it  is 
more  likely  that  they  would  be  the  worse 
for  their  trip.  a.  8.  A. 


Cowpox 

Could  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  the 
cowpox?  I  live  a  long  way  from  a  doc¬ 
tor,  and  sometimes  it  is  two  or  three  days 
before  he  can  come.  H.L.  L.  8 

Rhode  Island. 

You  do  not  describe  the  symptoms  so 
we  can  judge  whether  or  not  your  diag¬ 
nosis  is  correct.  Cowpox  has  to  run  its 
course,  and  that  is  a  period  of  two  weeks 
or  thereabout.  It  is  contagious  and  is 
spread  from  cow  to  cow  by  the  milker’s 
hands.  Infection  of  the  sores  by  lilt  h 
may  lead  to  aggravated  conditions  and 
tardy  recovery.  Isolate  an  infected  cow 
and  milk  her  last,  or  have  her  milked  by 
one  who  does  not  go  near  the  other  cows. 
Night  and  morning  immerse*  (he  teats  in 
hot  water  containing  all  the  boric  acid 
it  will  dissolve;  then  wipe  dry  and  apply 
to  the  sores  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
balsam  of  Peru  and  three  parts  of  alco¬ 
hol,  or  use  glyeerito  of  tannin.  If  the 
teats  are  very  sore  use  u  sterilized  milk¬ 
ing  tube  to  draw  off  the  milk  for  a  few 
days.  A.  S.  A. 


BUY  YOUR  FENCING. 
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j FACTORY 
Freight  Prepaid 

Each  year  my  catalog  is 

used  by  thousands  of  farmers 
as  their  FENCE  BUYING  GUIDE. 

It  is  their  guide  on  both  PRICE 
and  QUALITY.  For  over  35  years  I  have 
been  saving  farmers  money  on  fence  and 
giving  them  best  quality.  Get  this  Big,  New 
95-page  Bargain  Book  and  see  how  you  can 

Save  Money  on  Every  Rod 

of  fence  you  need.  Catalog  _  shows  159 
styles — more  than  you  could  find  in  25  stores. 
Read  this  from  W.  S.  Ruff: 

“I  have  270  rods  of  your  fence  and  three 
other  makes  on  my  farm.  Yours  is  not  only 
much  cheaper,  but  much  better.  It’s  the 
best  fence  we  can  get.” 

MY  BIG  CDCC 
CATALOG  rimt 

It  costs  only  a  postal  to  find  out  why  a 
half  million  other  farmers  swear  by  BROWN 
FENCE.  They  have  bought  over  125  million 
rods.  They  find  BROWN  FENCE  heavier, 
stiffer,  stronger,  stands  up  longer  and  re¬ 
sists  rust  better.  It  is  made  of  genuine, 
Basic,  Open  Hearth  Wire,  which  is  then  so 
heavily  galvanized  it  stands  the  Acid  Test 
as  none  others  do.  Send  for  this  Free  Book 
and  learn  why  BROWN  FENCE  cost9  less 
and  lastsllonger. 

Write  tor  it  Today 

Remember,  I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  and 
send  you  a  sample  to  test.  Don’t  buy  until 
you  got  all  those  fenco  facts.  I  prove  royjqoality 
before  you  buy.  Get  tho  Hook  nnci  Sample  for  your 
guidance.  Both  Bent  free.  (14) 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.759  Cleveland,  Ohio 


,  The  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  Lawn 
Fence  in  the  Country — at  Factory  Prices! 


DITCHING  and  SOIL  WASHING 

PROBLEMS  SOLVED 


FARMERS— Nowls  thetimoto 
Bond  mo  your  name.  I  can  show 
you  how  <2  men  cun  now  do  more 
I  work  in  a  day  than  100  menby  old 
methods.  I  want  to  tell  you  tho 
story  of  a  wonderful  tool  that 
is  revolutionizing  farming.  It 
solves  tho  drainage,  irrigation 
and  soil  washing  problems. 
Cuts  down  labor  cost  and  in¬ 
sures  big  crops.  Get  the  full 
story  in  my  new  free  drainage 
book  and  catalog.  Send  me  your  name. 


FARM  DITCHER— TERRACER— GRADER 
All  Steel,  Reversible,  Lasts  a  Lifetime 

Simple  and  practical..  Cuts  V-shapcd  farm 
open  drainage,  irrigation  or  tile  ditch 
down  to  4  ft.  deep;  cleans  old  ditches; 
back  fills  tile  ditches;  grades  roads, 
builds  farmterraces, 
dikes  and  levees; 
works  in  any  soil, 
wet  or  dry.  8, 4  ana 
6- horse  sizes,  largo 

JiT  ti  ■  size  fino  for  tractor. 
.  ijr  ■  Write forfreedrain- 
lUjl a  I  age,  irrigation  and 
r.o’Srji/S  ■  tenrneing  catalog 
and  our  proposition. 
Address  W.  A.  STEM 

Owensboro  Ditcher 
Grader  Co. 
Box  434 
Owensboro. 
Ky. 


PROUTY 


GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 

guarantees  you  more  money  as  the  market  goes 
up;  no  less  if  the  market  goes  down. 

BIGGER  PROFITS  ON  FURS 

"GRANDAD  SHIPPED  TO  PROUTY" 

No  matter  where  you  have  been  shipping  your  furs,  or 
what  prices  you  have  boon  getting,  Prouty’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  l’rico  List  System  is  sure  to  bring  you  still 
higher  prices,  still  greater  satisfaction.  Let  us  provo 
this  to  you.  Whv  ship  furs  elsewhere,  when  New  York 
is  theucccpted  Pur  Market  of  the  World,  and  l’routy’s 
nationally  known  ns  tho  oldest  fur  house  in  New 
York?  Tag  your  first  shipment  to  Prouty  today— it 
will  he  tho  beginning  of  bigger  fur  profits  for  you. 

NEW  GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST,  FREE  I 

J.  L.  PROUTY’S  SONS,  INC. 

Dealers  in  Raw  Purs.  Ginseng  Roots,  Golden  Seal,  Etc. 

4 1 2  West  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Showing  Up  'Phos-pho-germ” 

A  number  of  readers  have  asked  about 
I'hos-pho-genn.  Circulars  describing  this 
substance  have  been  widely  circulated, 
and  great  tilings  are  claimed  for  it.  The 
stuff  is  said  to  lie  not  only  a  fertilizer, 
but  to  contain  a  number  of  germs  for  in¬ 
oculating  the  soil.  The  man  who  reads 
these  circulars  is  led  to  believe  that  these 
germs  will  increase  the  yield  of  any  or 
all  crops — corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  as  well 
as  clover  or  Alfalfa.  Of  course  anyone 
who  has  studied  this  subject  of  inocula¬ 
tion  knows  that  the  legumes  or  pod-bear¬ 
ing  plants  will  respond  to  inoculation,  but 
that  such  crops  as  grain  or  potatoes  cannot 
make  direct  use  of  these  germs.  There  are, 
however,  bacteria  which  work  in  the  soil 
to  break  up  organic  matter,  or  to  obtain 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  The  promoters  of 
this  Phos-pho-germ  make  use  of  these 
known  facts,  and  state  them  so  as  to 
make  the  public  think  this  stuff  has  al¬ 
most  miraculous  powers. 

The  Florida  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  now  examined  specimens  of  this  stuff, 
and  publishes  the  following: 

The  following  complete  analysis  of 
Phos-pho-germ.  made  by  this  Laboratory. 
Sample  No.  2534-.  was  reported  November 
lit.  1!>1X: 


Moisture .  16.40% 

Avail.  Phos.  Acid .  135% 

Insol.  Phos.  Acid .  8  85% 

Avail.  Ammonia  .  1  00% 

Insol.  Ammonia  .  0  58% 

Potash  ( K  20 )  .  017% 

Sulphur  .  0.40% 

t’arbon  Dioxide.  2  00 
Equivalent  to  Calcium 

Carbonate  .  5.02% 

Volatile  matter  (other 
than  1120  and  Sul¬ 
phur)  .  25  00% 

Insoluble  matter,  sand. 

organic  matter,  etc...  40.25% 


Phis  material  was  composed  of  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  parts  of  soft  phosphate  and 
muck,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  wood 
ashes  and  sulphur  added  . 

This  material  is  sold,  to  the  best  of  our 
information,  at.  .$40.00  per  ton. 

Its  actual  fertilizing  value  at  present 
abnormal  war  prices  is  $12.62.  showing 
an  excess  charge  for  the  valuable  fertiliz¬ 
ing  material  therein  of  $27.38.  or  more 
than  200  per  cent  above  the  cost  of  the 
material  to  manufacture  a  goods  of  equal 
fertilizing  value. 

I  he  manufacturers  claim  an  unusual 
value  for  this  material  by  adding  certain 
Nitro-gorms.  Such  pure  cultures  of 
Nitro-germs  for  different  leguminous 
plants  are  furnished  to  farmers  by  the 
T’.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  free  of 
cost. 

Thus  this  Phos-pho-germ,  according  to 
this,  is  a  mixture  of  raw  phosphate  rock 
and  swamp  muck  or  black  soil,  with  cer¬ 
tain  germs  or  bacteria  added.  There  is 
nothing  miraculous  or  remarkable  about 
it  when  you  come  t<>  pick  it  apart.  Almost 
’  any  farmer  can  get  muck  or  black  soil 
on  his  own  farm  .and  wood  ashes  from 
tile  fires  will  give  the  potash  found  in  this 
stuff.  lie  can  obtain  the  “culture”  or 
bacteria  from  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment.  and  raw  phosphate  rock  is  mighty 
expensive  at  $40  per  ton. 


Experience  with  Celery  Blight 

T  notice  on  page  166  E.  C.  asks  a 
remedy  for  celery  blight.  I  note  with  in¬ 
terest  Mr.  De  Baun's  reply.  Spraying 
once  every  10  days  would  involve  some 
labor  cost ;  perhaps  our  experience  in  re¬ 
gard  to  blight  my  be  of  some  benefit  to 
E.  C.  Five  years  ago  we  had  about  an 
acre  of  Golden  Self-blanching  celery. 
About  half  the  planting  was  transplanted 
plants;  that  is,  grown  under  glass  and 
transplanted  in  cold  frames.  The  re¬ 
mainder  were  bed-grown  plants,  seed  sown 
out  of  doors  and  plants  pulled  up  and  set 
directly  in  the  field.  The  results  were 
almost  a  total  failure  from  blight  on  the 
halt  acre  where  the  bed-grown  plants 
were  set.  and  a  eomplete^crop  of  fine 
celery  from  the  transplanted  plants;  also, 
blight  on  the  plants  that  were  left  in  the 
bed  planted  out  of  doors,  and  none  what¬ 
ever  on  the  few  transplanted  plants  that 
we  did  not  use  that  were  left  in  the  cold 
frames.  Since  then  we  have  set  nothing 
hut  transplanted  plants  for  early  celery. 
Golden  Self-blanching,  and  have  never 
lost  any  from  blight.  There  has  been  at 
times  a  little  blight  on  the  outer  leaves, 
but  the  plants  seemed  to  resist  it.  Hut 
we  have  had  blight  on  Winter  celery  that 
was  not  from  transplanted  plants. 

Another  rule  we  have  for  blight  preven¬ 
tion  is  never  to  hoe  or  work  celery  if  it  is 
the  least  bit  wet,  and  there  arises  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  mind.  Would  not  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  while  the  sun  was  shin¬ 
ing  and  getting  more  or  less  dirt  on  the 
wet  leaf  surface  in  doing  it  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  blight?  t.  K.  HUNT. 

New  Jersey. 


MOHAWK  TIRES 

vs 

SNOWDRIFTS 

Right  from  the  beginning  we  have  built  Mohawk  tires  to 
meet  unusual  road  conditions,  such  as  snow  covered,  frozen 
rut  filled  roads. 

Most  any  tire  today  will  make  a  fairly  good  showing  if 
operated  under  ideal  conditions.  But,  we  believe  that  very  few 
people  operate  their  cars  under  ideal  conditions  all  the  time. 
We  believe  that  Mohawk  users  want  to  go  anywhere  they  wish 
regardless  of  road  and  weather  conditions.  So  we  have  held 
to  the  policy  of  building  Mohawk  tires  with  the  extra  strength, 
the  extra  quality  and  quantity  of  materials  and  the  extra  care 
In  building  that  will  enable  them  to  “make  good”  for  everyone 
everywhere. 

And  they  do.  Mohawk  tires  have  proven  themselves — so 
surely,  in  fact,  that  85%  of  the  people  who  once  buy  Mohawk 
tires  stand  by  them  from  then  on,  year  after  year — will  buy  no 
others.  Our  records  prove  it. 

We  claim  no  mysterious  qualities  or  secret  processes,  or 
unusual  “selling  points”  for  Mohawk  Tires. 

We  simply  put  into  them  the  purest,  highest  quality  rubber 
—-the  best  and  toughest  fabric.  They  are  built  in  an  efficient 
plant  by  men  who  believe  In  their  product  and  in  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  is  not  encumbered  with  watered  stock  or  bonded  in¬ 
debtedness — so  that  the  money  paid  for  them  may  buy  fine 
materials  and  workmanship  instead  of  paying  for  high  interest 
and  inflated  profits. 

For  snow  covered,  frozen,  rutted  roads,  we  particularly  re¬ 
commend  the  Mohawk  Non-skid  Tread.  It  scientifically  counter¬ 
acts  skidding  and  drive  slipping  and  its  tread  is  so  tough  it  will 
stand  the  abrasive  action  of  macadam,  cement  and  gravel  and 
the  cutting  action  of  sharp  rocks,  frozen  ruts,  crushed  stone  and 
car  tracks. 

When  you  need  a  new  tire  you  can  buy  one  that  actually  represents  more 
value  for  your  money  if  you  aslc  for  Mohawk. 

Good  dealers  almost  everywhere  sell  them. 

Mohawk  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 

Naw  York  Boston  Chicago  Atlanta  Kansas  City  Son  Francisco 

MOHAWK 


ReadingBoneFertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Always  look  for  our  trade  mark  (as  shown 
below)  on  the  bag.  It  means  protection  to 
you.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  the  East  have 
come  to  recognize  it  as  the  mark  of  honest, 
square  fertilizer  goods  and  methods. 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer  for 
Reading 
Bone 
Fertilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further 
information. 


ASPINWALL 

Man  Potato  Planter 


THE  first  Successful  Potato  Planter.  Automatic, 
fast  and  accurate.  Opens  furrow,  plants,  covers 
and  marks  next  row.  Needs  no  watching.  Just  drive. 

Plants  More  Acres  Per  Day) 

Does  all  the  work— all  the  time.  Attach¬ 
ments  for  peas,  beans  and  fertilizer  fur¬ 
nished  when  desired.  Write  for  FREE 
BOOK  of  valuable  information.  Also 
folder  illustrating  the  complete 
Aspinwall  line:  Cutters.  Planters, 

Sprayers,  Diggers  and  Sorters. 

World’s  oldest  and  largest 
makers  of  Potato  Machinery 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

6(0  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


* 


rr»  ti  rv  xr  Horse  Power  Is  ^  I  W  fortunes  to  any  farmer  ."Write  for  the  book  now. 

ERO  Y  Cheapest  and  Surest  ,  ICHATHAM 


nri 

Increase! 

"Your  Crop] 

20 


My  Big  New 
Book  Tells  How 

Explains  why  Scientific  Seed  Se¬ 
lection  adds  hundreds— yes  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  Crop  Profits!  Tells 
’  how  planting  fine,  plump,  strong  grain 
and  grass  seed  adds  20%  to  the  crop. 
Also  tells  how  to  end  the  costly  “dockage 
evil.”  Contains  84  pages  of  facts  worth  small 
fortunes  to  any  farmer.  Write  for  the  book  now. 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


for  plowing.  You  who  have  tried 
it  KNOW  this  to  be  a  fact.  Many 
fields  have  been  only  half  plowed.  The  Harrow  must  do  what 
the  plow  left  undone,  on  95  per  cent,  of  the  farms  owned  bv  the 
readers  of  this  ad.  LE  ROY  Walking  and  Riding 
Plows  would  have  done  you  better  work  last  year  for 
much  less  money. 

LE  ROY  PLOWS  are  built  ill  your  territory  and  espec¬ 
ially  adapted  for  the  rough 
Eastern  plowing. 

Try  a  Le  Roy  Dealer  or 
write,  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le Roy»  N.Y.,  ^ 

for  full  particulars.  ^ 

( Insist  on  being  supplied  with 
genuine  Le  Roy  extras.) 


and  Cleaner 

Runs  by  gas  engine!  Cleans,  grades,  separates 
rankest  mixture  of  any  grainor  grass— 1000  bushel*  ‘ 
per  day.  Also  runs  easy  by  hand.  Cleans  out  dust, 

traah, wicked  weedaeed—  separates 
poor,  sickly,  ahrunkun  oeed— anckB 
plump. clean  a'rainforni'edormar-  i  Dfc-k.' 
ket.  Sold  on  30  days  FREE  Trial.  /  °drG£D  / 
Takauntll  next  Fall  to  pay.  Or  10  c  /  B£ TTFO  Di CHfRT 
offforcaah.  Write  for  FREE  Book  /  PROnrc 

— and  Special  Proposition— today,  /  .  —  ‘*3 

— Manson  Campbell.  President.  ' 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  A 
SONS  COMPANY 

Oapt.252  *  Oetroit.  Mich. 

Dapl.  252  •  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dapt.  252  •  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

HYifa  to  Nearest 
Ojfico 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  Sec 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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For  Better  Grain  Crops 

DRILL  planting  saves  seed,  gives  the  crop 
a  better  start,  increases  yields,  and  pro* 
duces  grain  of  better  quality  than  any  other  known 
..method  of  planting.  These  are  the  years  when 
every  acre  of  small  grain  must  produce  every 
possible  bushel  and  these  are  the  drills  to  plant 
with. 

If  you  are  growing  small  grain,  and  are  not  using 
an  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  for  plant¬ 
ing,  you  are  losing  money  and  the  world  is  losing 
grain.  Buy  the  right  drill  from  your  local  dealer 
who  has  in  stock,  or  can  set  for  you,  the  drill  best 

suited  to  your  soil  and  crops. 

The  dealer  will  show  you  all  ~bout  feeds,  furrow  openers, 
bearings,  attachments,  the  regulation  of  quantities,  and  au 
the  other  things  you  will  want  io  know0  Talk  this  over  with 
him  or  write  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  that  is 
best  for  you  to  buy,  or  about  any  other  machine  in  the  list 
below. 

THE  FULL  LINE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  QUALITY  MACHINES 


Crtia  Hamiting  Machine* 

Binders  Push  Bioders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

H  arvfcUer-T  hreshers 
Reapers  Shockers 

Threshers 


Tillage  Implement*  ' 

Disk  Harrows  Cultivators 
Tractor  Harrows  • 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machine* 

Corn  Planters  Com  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed  Drill* 
Fertilizer  &  Lime  Sowers 


Haying  Machine* 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rake* 
and  Tedders 
Stackers 
Sweep  Rakes 

Combination  Sweep  Rake* 
and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machine* 

-  Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredder* 
Corn  Shellcrs 
Threshers 
Stone  Burr  Mill* 

Hay  Presses 


Belt  Machinei— Conf. 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 


Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engine# 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Corn  Machine# 

PUnten  Drills 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Pickers  ^ 
Huskers  and  Shrcddcf* 
Shellcrs 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separator 
(Hand) 

Cream  Separators 
(Belted) 

Kerosene  Engine* 
Gasoline  Engines 

Motor  Truck* 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attach 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Sulk  Cutters 

Knife  Grinder* 
Tractor  Hitches 

Binder  Twlo* 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated)  _  _  _  .  /*\ 

(tDj  CHICAGO  V  U  S  AQU) 


Plain  and  fertilizer  styles.  Double  drive.  Vibrating 
feed  hopper  bottom.  Constructed  with  two  feed¬ 
ing  channels,  insuring  an  even  and  steady  now  of 
potatoes.  Adjustable  feed  gates  regulate  the  flow  or 
seed  into  the  picker  basin.  The  Evans  will  drop  seed 
10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  28,  or  36  inches  apart.  The 
driver  can  see  the  potatoes  dropping,  which  is  a  great 
advantage.  Runner  or  double  disc  furrow  openers. 

Five  to  Eight  Acres  a  Day 


)ne  man  or  a  boy  can  operate  the  Evans.  No  other  potato  planter  can  compare  with  the 
Svaas  for  lightness  of  draft.  Fertilizer  attachment  is  a  positive  force  feed.  The  device  can  be 
hrown  in  and  out  of  gear  while  the  machine  is  in  motion.  Fertilizer  may  be  deposited  on  both 
ides  of  the  furrow  by  means  of  a  spreader,  which  is  furnished  regularly  with  each  planter. 
Easily  put  on  a  plain  machine.  . 

Send  for  the  Evans  Potato  Planter  Folder.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  and 
ixplain  to  you  the  many  exclusive  patented  features  not  found  on  any  other  planter. 


[Tie  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 


Springfield,  Ohio 


jom  seed 


OVERS 


Potato 
Planter 

Pays  f°r  Itself  in  Labor  and  Time  Saved 

One  man  and  team  with  an  Eureka  Potato  Planter  needs  no  hired  help  to  plant 
the  whole  cron  Whether  you  plant  4  acres  or  ^00,  the  Eureka  Planter  v.  ill  pay  for 
'A.  itaelT  many  times  over.  Better  than  hand  planting.  Increases  yield.  Does  o  oper- 

■  atio°^‘f ZoifC? depth. drop. fertilize, (if  deired) .opv- 

depth,  with  absolutely  no  injury  to  seed.  Easy  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  any  soil,  made  of  steel  and  malleable  iron  assur¬ 
ing  long  life,  light  weight  and  few  or  no  repairs. 

Write  for  f roe  catalog:  on  this  preat  line  of  potato 
planters— the  largest  line  made.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows, 
with  or  without  fertilizer  attachment.  In  Stock  Noar 
You.  A  success  for  over  20  years.  Whether  you  are 
a  large  or  small  grower — write  today. 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  Box  840  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Cottage  Cheese 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  making 
cottage  cheese  that  can  be  mixed  with 
water  instead  of  milk  with  good  results? 
A  man  here  sells  quite  a  lot  of  it.  as  it 
keeps  quite  a  while  without  souring.  I 
could  do  a  good  business  in  cottage  cheese 
if  I  could  make  the  same.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  “culture”  to  be  used  in  but¬ 
termilk  to  keep  it  from  souring  and 
thicken  it.  or  use  it  in  sweet  skim-milk 
to  make  buttermilk? 

Columbus,  Ohio.  MRS.  H.  M.  R. 

Sweet  skim-milk  free  from  odors  and 
taint  should  be  selected.  The  milk  should 
he  brought  to  a  temperature  of  72  de¬ 
grees  F.  It  is  important  that  this  tem¬ 
perature  be  maintained  throughout  the 
setting  period.  Starter  (fresh  sour  but¬ 
termilk  or  clean  clabbered  or  skim-milk) 
is  addVo  at  the  rate  of  quarter  of  1  per 
cent  (four  ounces  per  hundred  pounds 
milk  or  two  teaspoonfuls  for  each  gallon). 

The  rennet  is  now  added  at  the  rate  of 
1.3  cubic  centimeters  per  hundred  pounds 
milk.  A  c.  c.  is  equal  to  20  drops.  Before 
it  is  added  to  the  milk,  however,  the 
rennet  should  be  diluted  in  from  20  to  40 
times  its  volume  of  cold  water.  Stir  the 
milk  gently  for  two  or  three  minutes  after 
adding  the  starter  and  rennet  to  insure  an 
even  distribution  of  these  materials. 
Junket  tablets  may  be  used  in  place  of 
rennet  in  which  case  consider  one  tablet 
equivalent  to  15  to  20  drops  of  rennet 
extract. 

The  vessel  containing  the  milk  is  now 
covered  and  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed 
for  14  to  IS  hours.  The  milk  should  be 
set  sometime  during  the  afternoon  and 
allowed  to  stand  until  morning.  It  should 
then  be  firmly  coagulated  with  a  small 
amount  of  whey  separated  around  the 
sides  and  over  the  top  of  the  curd.  Medi¬ 
um  weight  muslin  cloth  should  bo  pro¬ 
vided  and  this  is  spread  over  some  form 
of  draining  rack.  The  loose  whey  is 
drained  off  and  the  cloths  are  raised  and 
lowered  at  the  corners  and  sides,  first  one 
corner,  then  the  other,  to  peel  the  curd 
from  it.  thus  allowing  the  whey  to  escape. 
To  complete  the  drainage  process  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  apply  slight  pres¬ 
sure.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by 
having  the  drain  cloth  large  enough  to 
allow  it  to  be  folded  over  the  curd.  A 
board  or  a  rack  made  from  narrow  slats 
is  then  placed  over  the  mass,  upon  which 
there  are  placed  several  pails  of  water 
for  weight.  These  should  be  removed  oc¬ 
casionally  and  the  curd  worked  over  with 
a  paddle  to  insure  uniform  expulsion  of 
the  whey,  and  to  prevent  the  curd  becom¬ 
ing  too  dry  next  to  the  cloth. 

When  the  curd  is  reduced  to  from  16 
to  18  pounds  per  hundred  pounds  milk  it 
is  sufficiently  dry  and  is  then  solid.  Salt 
may  be  applied  to  taste  or  about  one 
ounce  to  four  pounds  cheese.  When  this 
is  worked  in  thoroughly  the  cheese  is 
ready  for  use 

A  pure  culture  in  'buttermilk  making  or 
cream  ripening  or  cheese  making  is  simply 
a  small  amount  of  liquid  or  powder  con¬ 
taining  only  the  bacteria  that  caused  the 
milk  to  sour.  Starter  is  made  from  these 
pure  cultures.  They  can  be  bought  from 
various  laboratories  that  commonly  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  various  dairy  papers. 

II.  F.  J. 


Cost  of  Keeping  Cow 

Can  you  tell  me  what  constitutes  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  a  cow  for  a  year,  so  that 
I  can  estimate  the  cost  of  the  ground 
feeds  or  grain  portion  of  the  ration? 

New  York.  R.  a.  m. 

The  nature  of  the  available  roughage 
should  determine  the  nature  of  the  grain 
ration.  For  example,  a  grain  ration  that 
j  would  be  balanced  to  feed  with  mixed  hay 
aud  corn  silage  would  be  very  unbalanced 
to  feed  with  Alfalfa  hay.  However,  you 
can  get  at  the  cost  of  grain  feed  for  a  cow 
for  a  year  very  closely.  Assuming  you 
have  mixed  hay  only  to  feed,  a  ration  oc 
200  lbs.  wheat  bran,  200  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal.  100  lbs.  linseed  oilmeal.  200  lbs. 
dried  beet  pulp  and  100  lbs.  gluten  feed 
would  be  good.  According ‘to  the  findings 
of  various  surveys  on  the  cost  of  milk 
production  it  lias  been  calculated  that  it 
takes  an  average  of  .”>3.70  lbs.  of  grain  to 
produce  100  lbs.  of  milk.  A  cow  giving 
J.000  lbs.  of  milk  a  year  would  therefore 
I  require  a  little  over  a  ton  of  the  mixture 


mentioned.  By  knowing  the  cost  of  these 
feeds  you  can  readily  estimate  the  cost  of 
grain  for  any  cow  having  a  known  milk 
record;  6,000  lbs.  is  a  fair  average  figure. 

it.  F.  ,T. 


Strong  Butter 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  butter  gets  a 
strong  smell  after  less  than  a  week?  I 
churn  every  five  days.  The  cow  is  a 
Jersey,  fresh  last  September :  is  fed  on 
dairy  food  and  cornstalks.  We  have  no 
silo.  I  have  been  putting  two  tablespoons 
of  buttermilk  into  cream  to  start  souring 
and  bring  the  cream  into  the  kitchen  the 
second  night,  so  it  is  slightly  sour  next 
morning.  I  get  about  6%  to  7  lbs.  of 
butter  a  week,  and  as  I  have  private  cus¬ 
tomers  and  have  been  getting  70c  a  pound 
for  my  butter,  I  must  have  i<  fine.  1  put 
a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  a  pound 
of  butter.  That  is  much  less  than  an 
ounce,  but  we  do  not  like  it  very  salt,  and 
that  makes  it  quite  salt.  1  do  not  see 
bow  an  ounce  of  salt  could  possibly  be 
use.  Can  the  trouble  come  from  this,  as 
used?  Can  the  trouble  come  from  the 
feed,  as  I  had  the  same  trouble  last  Win¬ 
ter,  but  was  then  using  cream  from  two 
cows,  one  of  which  was  late  in  lactation? 

New  York.  a.  n.  b. 

The  strong  flavor  that  develops  in  your 
butter  is  not  due  to  the  cow  or  the  feed. 
It  must  be  caused  by  your  method  of  han¬ 
dling  the  cream.  Buttermilk  should  never 
be  used  for  a  starter.  That  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  your  trouble.  If  a  strong 
flavor  develops  in  your  butter,  that  same 
flavor,  possibly  in  a  milder  form,  must 
be  iu  your  cream,  aud  hence  in  the  butter¬ 
milk.  Hence  if  you  use  the  buttermilk 
from  one  churning  to  ripen  the  cream  of 
the  next,  you  are  simply  carrying  the 
flavor  along  from  churning  to  churning. 
This  time  of  year  I  would  warm  my 
cream  to  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  the  morn¬ 
ing  preceding  churning  day  and  allow7  it 
to  remain  at  this  temperature  until  night. 
Thou  cool  it  to  the  churning  temperature 
aud  churn  next  morning.  If  this  causes 
the  cream  to  get  too  sour,  do  not  ripen 
it  all  day.  The  best-keeping  butter  is 
made  out  of  cream  soured  but  slightly. 

H.  F.  .T, 


Proper  Time  for  Milking 

Do  you  thiuk  it  good  policy  to  milk 
cows  in  the  morning  and  at  noon  instead 
of  at  the  customary  times  morning  and 
evening?  Many  farmers  follow  this  prac¬ 
tice  because  the  milkman  wants  a  lot  of 
morning  milk.  I  do  not  like  it,  nor  do  I 
for  poorer  producers.  Should  heavy 
think  it  good  for  heavy  milkers,  much  less 
milkers  be  milked  three  times,  when  this 
practice  is  followed?  I  have  cows  that 
would  milk  four  to  5%  gallons  in  the 
morning,  hut  at  noon  they  give  consid¬ 
erably  less.  With  mill  feed  going  up  is 
corn  or  oats  an  economical  feed  at  $1  60 
and  85c,  respectively?  Can  corn  he  sub¬ 
stituted  for  gluten  feed  at  $2.00  per  cwt.? 

Pennsylvania.  A.  J.  K. 

It  is  a  decidedly  poor  policy  to  milk 
morning  and  noon  instead  of  morning  and 
night  because  the  milkmeu  want  a  lot  of 
morning  milk  or  for  any  other  reason. 
This  practice  must  he  more  or  less  local. 
It  is  a  new  one  to  me.  It  is  common 
practice  on  many  farms  to  milk  morning, 
noon  aud  night  with  heavy  producers. 
Usually  enough  more  milk  is  obtained  to 
make  it  pay.  Corn  is  no  substitute  for 
gluten,  as  it.  lacks  the  protein.  I  will 
he  glad  to  give  you  a  balanced  ration  if 
you  will  let  mo  know  what  you  have  for 
roughage  and  what  grr:n  feeds  you  have 
on  hand.  H.  F.  J. 


More  Protein  Needed 

1.  I  have  silage  and  clover  hay,  corn 
and  cob  meal  and  barley  and  oats.  The 
barley  aud  oats  are  one-third  barley  and 
two-tliirds  oats.  I  grind  my  own  grain. 
How  shall  T  mix  these  grains  and  what 
shall  I  add  to^make  a  good  dairy  ration? 
2.  I  have  a  cow  that  leaks  from  two  hind 
teats.  She  is  a  very  easy  milking  cow. 
hut  there  lias  been  no  other  trouble  from 
those  teats  to  cause  the  leaking.  Is  there 
any  remedy  for  the  leaking?  K,  E.  c. 

New  York. 

1.  Feed  30  to  40  lbs.  of  silage  per  head 
per  day  and  all  the  clover  hay  tin1  cows 
will  clean  up.  Make  up  a  grain  ration  of 
200  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal.  100  lbs. 
ground  oats  and  barley,  or  vice  versa  if 
you  wish,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
these  iecds  on  hand.  100  lbs.  gluten  feed 
and  1(H)  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal.  Add 
pound  of  salt,  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed. 
Feed  a  pound  of  the  mixture  to  each  3*4 
to  4  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily.  2. 
There  is  no  practical  remedy  to  prevent 
the  cow  from  leaking  milk.  The  muscles 
about  the  end  of  the  teat  are  not  taut 
enough.  This  is  a  common  occiureuco. 

H.  F.  >T. 
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Questions  About  Meats 

Answered  By  Prof.  K.  J.  Seulke 


Average  Prices  for  Meat 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  beef  cut¬ 
ting  article,  but  would  like  to  see  another 
article  telling  how  to  set  prices  of  retail 
rut*  by  percentage  or  otherwise  of  whole¬ 
sale  price.  The  prices  given  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  are  plain  and  satisfactory  for  this 
Winter,  but  not  so  if  wholesale  prices 
should  suddenly  change.  What  per  cent 
of  wholesale  price  should  be  asked  for  the 
several  retail  cuts  so  as  to  charge  all 
equally  for  the  quality  of  beef  bought? 

Sigel.  Pa.  w.  w.  w. 

Tn  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  price  for 
the  various  retail  cuts  of  beef  given  in 
my  recent  article,  on  a  percentage  basis 
that  would  be  satisfactory  under,  all  con¬ 
ditions  and  values  of  animals  on  foot,  I 
think  the  following  would  be  satisfactory  : 

Taking  it.  for  granted  that  the  average 
dressing  percentage  in  this  section  will 
run  somewhat  over  50  per  cent,  the  live 
weight  should  be  divided  by  two  in  order 
to  obtain  the  approximate  dressed  weight. 
In  practice  the  actual  cold  dressed  weight 
of  the  carcass  may  be  used.  To  obtain 
the  total  value  of  the  carcass,  subtract 
the  value  of  the  hide  from  the  value  of  the 
animal  and  the  result  will  be  the  price 
that  must  be  received  for  the  entire  car¬ 
cass  in  order  to  break  even  on  the  enter¬ 
prise,  leaving  the  edible  offal  and  tallow 
(gut  fat)  to  pay  for  the  labor  involved  in 
killing  and  dressing  the  animal. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Illinois 
Rulletin  147.  gives  the  average  per  cent 
of  the  total  carcass  weight  in  the  various 
wholesale  cuts : 

PERCENTAGE  OF  STRAIGHT  BEEF  CUTS  TO 
CARCASS  WEIGHT 

t - -Cuts - , 

Extreme  Conventional 


Loins  .  15-17  17 

Ribs .  8-11  0 

Rounds  .  20-26  23 

Chucks  .  21-27  26 

Plates .  12-16  13 

Flanks  .  2-5  4 

Shanks  .  3-7  4 

Suet  .  2-7  4 


If  the  total  value  of  the  carcass  is  di¬ 
vided  according  to  these  percentages  and 
the  weight  of  the  various  cuts  is  divided 
into  the  value  given  to  these  cuts,  the 
price  per  pound  that  must  be  obtained  for 
each  cut  in  order  to  break  even  on  the 
enterprise  will  be  obtained.  This  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  labor  involved 
in  cutting  nor  any  profit  on  the  work,  so 
that  the  price  per  pound  may  be  in¬ 
creased  in  order  to  make  up  for  this 
according  to  the  desires  of  the  killer.  In 
this  table  round  is  figured  as  the  whole 
hind  leg.  rump  and  shank  left  on  the 
round.  Chuck  is  the  commercial  square 
*  buck  and  includes  the  following  cuts  in 
the  minor  wholesale  cutting  described  in 
my  recent  article:  Chuck  ribs,  shoulder, 
cross  ribs  and  neck. 


PARR  ETT  Tractor  Calendar 


JANUARY 

Corn-shelling,  feed-grinding, 
bpling,  stump-pulling,  wood¬ 
sawing,  hauling,  logging,  ice¬ 
harvesting. 


JULY 

Harvesting,  threshing,  plow¬ 
ing,  baling,  discing. 


FEBRUARY 

Corn-shelling,  baling,  feed- 
grinding,  wood-sawing,  stalk- 
breaking,  stone-crushing. 


AUGUST 

Plowing,  pulverizing,  discing, 
threshing,  baling,  corn  har¬ 
vesting. 


MARCH 

Plowing,  discing,  rolling 
wheat,  dragging  roads,  stump 
pulling,  dragging  corn  shocks. 


SEPTEMBER 

Seeding.threshing,  silo-filling, 
haying,  hauling,  harvesting, 
plowing. 


APRIL 

Plowing,  discing,  seeding, 
road-building,  stump-pulling, 
manure-spreading. 


OCTOBER 

Silo  filling,  plowing,  seeding, 
baling,  clover  hulling. 


MAY 

Plowing,  discing,  road-drag¬ 
ging,  harrowing  corn,  culti¬ 
vating  corn. 


NOVEMBER 

Corn  husking,  plowing,  clover 
hulling. 


JUNE 

Road  -  dragging,  harvesting, 
haying,  hauling,  baling. 


DECEMBER 

Corn-shelling,  hauling,  feed- 
grinding,  corn-shredding, 
straw-baling,  stump-pulling. 


I 

I 

I 

} 
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"\7ERSATILITY  is  one  of  the  outstanding 

*  characteristics  of  the  Parrett  Tractor. 

It  is  not  a  one-operation  machine.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  are  using  it  not  merely 
for  one  thing,  such  as  plowing,  but  for  all 
kinds  of  work  with  the  utmost  success. 

Instead  of  for  a  few  months  in  the  year,  the 
Parrett  can  be  used  every  month  in  useful,  nec¬ 
essary  farm  work.  Every  month  it  can  be  used 
to  solve  the  labor  problem.  Every  month  it  can 
be  used  to  cut  the  cost  of  production.  And  so, 
in  twelve  months  of  steady  use  the  Parrett  will 
earn  just  that  much  more  profit  on  the 
investment  the  farmer  makes  in  his  tractor. 

One  reason  for  all  this  is  that  the  Parrett  is 
just  as  efficient  on  the  belt  as  it  is  on  the  draw¬ 
bar.  It  can  operate  a  20  to  24-inch  cylinder 
separator  or  do  any  other  belt  work  requiring 


equal  power.  On  the  drawbar  it  will  pull  three 
14-inch  plows  under  ordinary  conditions. 

And  the  Parrett  is  just  as  versatile  in  its 
ability  to  work  under  all  kinds  of  farming 
conditions  as  in  its  ability  to  do  all  kinds 
of  farm  work.  For  seven  years  now  it  has 
been  tested  in  the  tough  sods  of  the  North, 
the  gumbo  of  the  West,  the  muck  of  the  rice 
fields  in  the  South  and  the  rough  hills  of  the 
East.  Everywhere  it  has  proved  its  ability 
to  master  the  most  extreme  conditions  and 
do  the  work  in  the  way  it  should  be  done, 
keeping  constantly  on  the  job. 

Don’t  buy  a  tractor  to  do  just  one  thing — 
buy  a  Parrett  to  help  you  in  all  your  farm 
work  every  month  in  the  year. 

Write  for  additional  information  and  name 
of  dealer  in  your  locality. 


Keeping  Meat  Without  Smoking 

Is  there  any  known  remedy  to  put  on 
bacon  to  prevent  it  from  getting  strong 
and  rusty?  We  sugar-cure  our  meat  but 
never  smoke  it.  and  it  gets  rusty  around 
the  edges,  so  we  dislike  that,  and  wish  to 
know  if  there  is  anything  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  same.  Do  you  think  that  smoke  is 
any  benefit  to  meat?  j.  R.  n. 

Success,  Va. 

The  meat  will  become  strong  and  rusty 
when  preserved  in  a  sugar  pickle  if  it  is 
not  entirely  covered  with  tile  pickle,  and 
not  weighted  down  with  a  clean  piece  of 
wood  or  stone,  any  projecting  parts  will 
take  on  the  rusty  appearance  and  strong 
taste.  Smoking  is  the  only  method  of 
preserving  meat  of  this  sort  after  taking 
it  from  the  pickle,  and  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  benefits  derived  from  smoking 
are  the  addition  of  a  pleasant  flavor  and 
the  preservation  of  the  meat.  The  smok¬ 
ing  process  puts  on  a  layer  of  cresote  on 
the  outside  of  tin1  hams  and  bacons  which 
penetrates  tin1  pot  ,  of  the  skin  and  pre¬ 
serves  it  in  that  way.  This  creosote  is 
disagreeable  to  insects,  and  therefore  will 
preserve  the  meat  from  their  attacks. 


Bone  Sour  in  Pork 

What  is  the  trouble  with  our  curing  of 
hams  and  shoulders?  We  are  beginning 
to  have  the  same  trouble  this  year  we  had 
last.  After  the  meat  had  set  and  was 
cut  up  I  packed  the  hams  and  shoulders 
and  bacon  into  a  large  crock.  Over  them 
I  poured  a  brine  strong  enough  to  float 
an  egg.  made  of  cold  water  and  salt.  I 
did  not  boil  it.  I  left  it  stand  about  two 
or  three  weeks,  then  put  some  fresh  brine 
on  them,  made  the  same  way.  It  then 
stood  about  four  weeks  and  we  took  out 
one  ham  and  smoked  it  with  corncobs. 
This  ham  was  fine.  About  two  weeks 
later  we  took  out  a  shoulder  and  this  we 
smoked  with  hickory  bark,  but  upon  cut¬ 
ting  it  open  there  were  streaks  of  green 
all  through  it.  It  smelt  very  badly.  Upon 
seeing  this  we  brought  up  the  remainder 
of  tin*  meat.  Tin*  bacon  was  all  right,  so 
was  the  other  ham.  The  shoulder  looked 
all  right,  but  we  cut  it  in  half  and  around 
the  bone  was  the  same  rank  smell,  ('an 
you  tell  us  where  the  trouble  is?  The 


PARRETT  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

479  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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PARRETT  QUALITY  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF 
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ALL  PURPOS 


Come  To  Headquarters 
For  Selected  Quality 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

OWL  Brand,  41%  Protein 
DOVE  Brand,  38%%  Protein 
JA\  Brand,  36%  Protein 

CAR  LOTS 

Quick  or  Deferred  Shipments 

F.  W.  BRODE  &  CO. 

•SS-Jff  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mail  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,  5,  Easton,  Pa. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  tb*'  market  50  years. 
Hana  and  power.  23 
styles.  <5.20  to  5160.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO 
Dept.  E-374Q  Filbert  Si.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract.  , 


A  FARM  FENCE  FAMINE! 

If  you  will  need  fence  next  spring  and  know 
where  you  can  buy,  DO  IT  NOW,  even  if  you  have  to 
borrow  the  money.  Don’t  wait  for  the  price 
to  come  down  nor  buy  more  than  you  will  really 
need,  for  many  will  have  to  go  without.  Reason 
for  this  prediction  explained  in  our  “Pence  Famine 
Bulletin.”  Free  for  the  asking.  Not  at  all;  you’re  welcome. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  28  Maumee  St,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 
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Upward  TRIAL 
Jbn&ticati 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  Solid  Proposition  tosend  new.  well 
made,  easy  runnunr.  perfect  skimming 
separator  for  $19.95.  Skims  warm  or 
cold  milk;  heavy  or  light  cream.  Dif¬ 
ferent  from  picture,  which  shows  lar¬ 
ger  capacity  machines.  See  our  plan  of 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel  easi  ly  cl  eaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  _ 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment  Cjt , 
plan.  Western  orders  Jilted  from 
western  points . 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR 
Box  407S  Bainbridge 


Farm  Equipment 

Every  up-to-date  farm  has  its  clipping  machine 
for  horses  and  dairy  cows.  Horses  work  better 
when  relieved  of  winter  coats — cows  give  cleaner 
milk  when  Hanks  and  udders  are  clipped.  Agri¬ 
cultural  schools  and  Government  farms  use  clip¬ 
ping  machines.  YOU  should  have  one.  Get  a 
Stewart  Ball  Bearing  Clipping  Machine  No.  1, 
$9.75.  Send  $2.00 — pay  balance  on  arrival.  Or 
write  for  1919  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  A  141,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 
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INDIAN* 


i  mm 

Let  One  Buy 
You  Another 


BUY  an  Indiana  Silo  this  year.  It  wilTmore  than 
pay  for  itself,  and  buy  another  for  you  next 
year.  The  two  will  earn  every  year  the  price 
of  several  acres  of  prime  farm  land — even  at  pres¬ 
ent  high  prices. 

The  IndianaSilo  is  the  corner-stone  on  which  many 
ambitious  farmers  have  founded  their  fortunes. 

It  pays  better  than  most  silos  because  it  makes  better 
silage,  allows  less  waste,  stays  in  better  condition,  lasts 
longer.  That  is  why  60,000  are  in  use — many  more  than  any 
other  make.  Ask  Indiana  Silo  owners. 

Write  for  our  easy  payment 
plan  and  descriptive  booklet. 


aLL-ROUNd 

TRACTOR 

The  Wor/dsTractor 


lN.l 


THIS  tractor  was  built  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  all-round  farmer — made 
by  men  who  have  been  farmers  themselves.  One  man  runs  it  and  does 
two  men’s  work.  Replaces  horses  at  all  kinds  of  farm  work  on  any  size 
farm.  Weighs  no  more  than  one  large  horse.  That’s  why  it  really  replaces 
horses,  and  really  saves  money  for  the  farmer.  It’s  a  tractor  that  will  plow, 
harrow,  drag,  drill,  cultivate,  mow  and  pull  a  binder.  Gives  you  all  the 
power  you  want  but  wastes  none.  Uses  the  horse  implements  you  already 
have  without  expensive  hitches.  Farmers  are  selling  horses  to  buy  this 
tractor. 

Write  for  the  folder  that  tells 
what  it  can  do  on  your  farm. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 


836  Union  Building 
63o  Silo  Building  .  . 


.  .  Anderson,  Ind. 
,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


836  Indiana  Building  .  .  Des  Moines,  Ia- 
836  Live  Stock  Ex.  Bldg.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


Strength  and 
Durability 


Write  for  Silver* 

|New  Book  on 
Silo  Fillers 


In  Your  Silo 


life-time  use,  first  cost  only  cost, 
Or  no  repair  expense — no  painting— no 
hoops  to  tighten, fire-proof  .that’s  the 

The  quaU 

_ _ _ ity  oon- 

_ f  Vitrified  Tile  Silo^ 

"Ship-lap”  Jointed  Bloclu  — twisted  Btoel 
reinforcing— blocks  uniform  in  color- 
continuous  doorway.  Steel  tup 
roof— steel  chute — fire-proof. 

«.  M.  PRESTON  COMPANY 
Dept,  329  Lansing,  Mich. 

Oct  offbr  on  Climax  Silags 
Cutters  and  JiidwcU 
Threshers 


m 


Increase  Your 
Dairy  and  Stock  Profits 

1918  catalog  tells  liow  ‘  ‘SUverized  Silage" 
brings  maximum  yield  from  dairy  cows — 
puts  weight  on  fat  stock.  4,Ohio”-Cut  silage 
Ss  l>ctter  feed— cut  clean— packs  air-tight  In 
the  silo — avoids  air  pockets— mold-proof.  Get 
the  facts  about  Silver’s  “Ohio'*  Silo  Fillers  and 
Feed  Cutters,  used  by  Experiment  Stations  every¬ 
where.  OS  styles  and 
sizes.  Cata¬ 
log  FREE. 

The  Silver 
.  Mfg.  Co., 

r3648r«irfw»y, 

4ALEM.  OMli 


M 


Keep  Two 
Cows  At  the 
Cost  of  One 


Don’t  give  them  dry  fodder  or  expensive 
mill  feeds  any  longer.  Use  a  Harder  S:Ij,  turn 
all  your  corn  crop  into  sweet  nourishing  silage  and 
watch  your  dairy  profits  grow. 


Now  Gambrel 
Hoof  sad*  to 
capacity 


have  been  foremost  in  America  for  20  years, 
by  United  States  Government,  leading  State 
stitutions  and  dairy  authorities. 

A  Harder  Silo  will  cut  down  your  feed  bills. 

Il  will  pay  for  itself  within  a  year  or  two  -this 
is  the  experience  of  hundreds  of 
Harder  users. 

HARDER  MFG.  Corp. 

Bo>  11,  C0BLESKILL.  K  I. 


cellar  where  the  meat  crock  is  kept  has  a 
temperature  of  40  degrees.  MRS.  a.  e.  n. 

Ohio. 

The  difficulty  described  is  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  bone  sour,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  caused  by  injury  to  the  leg.  partic¬ 
ularly  to  the  membranes  of  the. joint,  pre¬ 
vious  to  slaughtering.  This  injury  starts 
up  a  feverish  condition  in  the  part  affect¬ 
'd  and  after  the  animal  is  slaughtered  de¬ 
composition  soon  takes  place.  This  gives 
off  a  rank  odor  and  has  the  appearance 
described.  There  is  no  way  of  correcting 
the  difficulty  after  the  meat  has  been 
cooled,  and  except  in  extreme  cases  where 
the  animal  has  a  decided  limp  or  swelling 
there  is  no  way  to  detect  it.  before  the 
animal  is  slaughtered.  In  those  extreme 
cases,  of  course,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
use  the  meat  for  sausage  or  fresh  meat 
purposes  rather  than  for  curing.  This 
difficulty  is  commonly  encountered  in  the 
packing  houses,  and  moat  of  this  sort  is 
detected  by  inserting  a  ham  tryer  or  other 
narrow,  sharp  instrument,  along  the  bone- 
of  the  leg  and  smelling  of  it  to  detect 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  rank,  disa¬ 
greeable  odor  when  it  is  removed. 


Notes  on  Recent  Issues 

The  Character  op  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. — It 
is  with  pleasure  I  noticed  the  paragraph 
on  page  137  declaring  the  management  of 
your  paper  believes  in  records  of  virtue 
and  devotion  instead  of  the  scandal  and 
vice  narrated  in  inflated  publicity  by  the 
average  newspaper.  This  declaration  of 
right  I  have  long  felt  a  need  for,  and  it 
has  prompted  my  sending  a  subscription. 
It  is  but  a  mite  toward  helping  along 
what  I  feel  is  a  noble  motive  toward  a 
much-needed  reform.  As  long  as  a  race 
feeds  its  intellects  on  vice,  vice  will  in¬ 
crease.  This  no  rational  person  denies ; 
therefore  I  hope  and  pray — for  prayers 
count  when  works  follow — other  mites  of 
influence,  as  well  as  money,  will  he  of¬ 
fered  till  vice  is  neither  read  about  nor 
indulged  iu. 

The  Spinning  Wheel — I  note  with 
pleasure  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  agitating  the 
use  of  the  home  spinning  wheel.  Not  that 
I  want  the  busy  mother,  toiling  from 
morn  till  night,  to  have  another  burden 
added  to  her  bent  shoulders,  or  another 
furrow  to  her  careworn  brow.  But  I  do 
wish  some  inventor  would  place  on  the 
market  at  a  reasonable  price  a  spinning 
machine  by  which  some  of  the  farm  spin¬ 
sters  may  both  earn  and  benefit.  Like 
Barbara,  for  instance,  whose  “Burning 
Question”  appears  on  page  337.  She 
hates  to  give  up  driving  the  laundry  wag¬ 
on  and  settle  down  to  unpaid  labor,  an 
old  maid  who  isn't  really  needed.  I  know 
how  to  sympathize  with  her.  for  the  day 
came  when  the  younger  sisters  in  my 
home  resented  the  once-needed  care  of 
this  big  sister,  and  big  sister  began  to  feel 
she  wasn’t  needed.  I.  the  big  sister,  did 
not  grieve  their  true  love  by  seeking  an¬ 
other  roof  for  occupation.  Occasional 
chances  for  outside  work  nearby  came, 
and  I  accepted  them  when  mother  looked 
happy.  When  she  looked  worn  and  tired 
I  stayed  at  home,  easing  her  work  when¬ 
ever  possible  to  do  so.  without  making 
her  feel  she  was  being  laid  upon  the  shelf; 
as  for  the  younger  girls,  if  they  want 
their  way  I  let  them  have  it,  and  retire 
to  one  of  my  outside  offers,  or  to  some 
private  dressmaking,  or  to  write  for  the 
press,  or  to  an  instructive  book.  I  was 
fortunate  to  have  six  hens  given  me. 
Though  they  do  dig  up  the  younger  sis¬ 
ter’s  flower  beds,  that  calls  into  exercise 
diplomacy  and  Golden  Rule  practice 
which  is  needed  everywhere,  and  in  the 
30  years  since  I  have  had  my  increasing 
flock  of  hens  they  have  paid  for  my  shoes 
and  rubbers  and  a  new  set  cf  dishes,  so 
my  mother  needn’t  be  ashamed  of  her 
table.  Hear  that,  Barbara,  and  this,  also: 
I  am  some  older  than- you.  and  an  old 
maid,  too,  but  I  do  not  mind  that,  espe¬ 
cially  as  last  week  two  married  women 
complained  of  the  ragged  overalls,  pants 
and  stocking  of  their  boys,  which  must 
be  mended,  week  after  week,  and  consid¬ 
ered  me  file  fortunate  one.  It  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  at  the  end  of  n  few  more  months 
of  driving  the  laundry  wagon,  either  your 
fondness  for  the  job,  or  your  health  (hut 
more  likely  both),  will  make  you  long  for 
a  comfortable  nook  in  some  well-kept 
home.  If  you  tenderly  cherish  the  home 
ties  you  will  be  the  gainer  in  the  end; 
but  if  you  scorn  father  and  mother, 
weighed  down  with  the  burdens  they  have 
borne  and  which  are  interwoven  with 
every  fiber  of  nerve  and  muscle,  you  will 
regret  it.  When  you  are  young  it  is  fun 
to  be  out  and  about  in  all  weathers,  but 
when  the  vigor  of  youth  begins  to  ebb.  n 
remunerative  occupation  under  a  tight 
roof  with  congenial  companions  will  he 
more  genuine  “fun.”  So  don’t  despise 
your  ability  to  cook,  sew,  etc.,  anything 
that  is  home-making.  Your  talent  for  col¬ 
lecting  will  surely  keep  your  wits  collect¬ 
ed  when  the  laundry  wagon  must  bo  given 
up,  and  help  you  earn  a  living  and  a 
name  at  something  in  which  you  erxcel. 
The  neighbors  may  he  willing  to  go  miles 
to  procure  your  bread,  or  your  nursing,  or 
your  fatted  poultry,  or  your  ability  to 
mend,  or  your  homespun  yarn,  either  of 
wool  or  of  intellectual  ideas  for  such 
progressive  papers  as  The  I*.  N.-Y.  Fare¬ 
well.  Barbara ;  hope  to  hear  from  you 
again.  *  aliquasia. 

Massachusetts. 


in  the 
“It  is 


“Mrs.  Bings’  new  baby  is  just 
fashion.”  “How  do  you  mean?” 
such  a  red  cross  affair.” — Baltimore 
American. 
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DAIRY  FARMS 
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Thousands  of  the  nation's 
famous  dairy  stock  farms  own 
Unadilla  Silos.  Here,  where 
every  purchase  is  made  for 
quality,  for  endurance,  for  good 
looks,  for  conveniences,  the 
Unadilla  Silo  won  out  in  com¬ 
parison.  Better  still,  when  a 
new  silo  is  added  on  these 
farms,  it’s  invariably  a  Unadilla. 

Every  Borden  farm  has  its  Unadilla. 
Many  National,  State,  County, 
College  and  School  farms  have 
Unadillas. 

Do  you  want  more  proof  that  the 
Unadilla  is  the  safest  and  most  con¬ 
venient  silo  to  buy?  The  big  1919 
catalog  has  it.  Write  today  for  our 
early  order  discount  offer. 

A  few  good  agents  wanted 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 
or  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Vs  OFF  SILOS 

I  will  sell  by  mail  as 
long  as  they  last  at  a 
discount  of  33V$%,  my 
entire  stock  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  silos  of  a  well- 
known  make.  These 
silos  are  all  new  and 
first-class  in  every  way. 
Why  pay  the  salary  and 
expense  of  a  salesman  ? 

Buy  by  mail  and  put 
that  money  in  your  own 
pocket. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manuiacturer’s  AgenV 

113  Flood  Building 
Meadville  Pennsylvania 


Di rico  &  Standard 


Direct  From  Factory 


If  I  have  your  order  to  build  YOUR  Silo  NOW. 
in  the  off  season ;  for  delivery  next  summer.  I’ll  savo 
you  even  more  money  than  ordinarily. 

I  sell  DIRECT.  My  profit,  the  only  profit  y«* 
pay.  My  guarantee  guarantees.  I  make  the  DIR1GO 
and  STANDARD  Silos  so  good  dial  in  8  year* 
experience  the  fust  one  l»a»  yet  to  be  returned  (os 
any  reason  whatsoever.  Write  for  prices  and 
my  interesting  96  page  FREE  booklet  today. 
A.  H.  Stevens.  President.  Stevens  Tank  and 
'Tower  Co.  Auburn.  Maine. 


Dairy  Profit  and 
Good.  Silos  live 


onlRe  Same  faririj 


Farmers  thnt  i.inko  money  from  dairying  use  the  liESl 
silos.  Green  Mountain  Silos  nro  always  at  homo  whert 
quality  rules.  StaveB  are  creoBoto  -  dipped  to  prevent 
decay;  hoops  extra  heavy;  Bt romp  nnehoi 


_ _ _  ,  . . .  . horage  system 

prevents  blowing  ovur.  Doors  ore  like  refrigerator  doors 

Write  for  folder  and  advantages  of  early  buying. 
CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SILOS 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R-  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .  .  •  •  •  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  Other  Side  of  Dogs  and  Children 

(Continued  from  page  322) 
his  work  and  come  to  stop  the  fray.  The 
afternoon  was  a  very  trying  one  to  uw 
but  we  paid  for  the  man’s  time  and  let 
him  gp.  Ho  ran  never  work  for  us  again. 

Another  man  came  with  a  team  to 
haul  hay.  He  brought  with  him  besides 
his  team  two  dogs,  two  children  and  a 
sucking  colt.  The  colt  ruined  much  of 
the  garden,  and  gut  into  the  henhouse 
and  killed  most  of  a  litter  of  young 
chicks  just  hatched  and  upon  the  floor 
for  the  first  time.  The  dogs  chased  the 
pigs  and  the  lambs,  and  the  children  de¬ 
stroyed  some  of  our  finest  plants  and  did 
much  other  damage.  That  man  can  never 
work  for  us  any  more.  No,  sir  ! 

A  man  came  to  haul  potatoes  from  the 
pit  or  pile  in  the  field  to  the  car  half  a 
mile  away.  lie  brought  his  wife  and  two 
children  along  to  help  him.  The  children 
picked  every  ripe  tomato  in  the  garden 
and  threw  them  about.  *  That 

man  hauled  one  load  of  40  bushels  during 
the  whole  afternoon.  Ilis  wife  came  by 
the  house  and  remarked  that  it  was  awful 
hard  work  to  pick  up  potatoes.  (Put 
some  more  stars  here).  It  stormed  next 
day,  and  before  it  cleared  off  nearly  half 
the  potatoes  had  turned  color  and  spoiled 
for  market.  That  man  can  never  work 
for  us  again. 

I  could  write  several  pages  of  this 
kind  of  experience,  but  will  conclude  by 
saying  that  my  wife  and  I  have  worked 
hard  to  get  a  plain  little  home,  and  we 
have  learned  better  than  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  another  man’s  pets  and 
pay  him  for  the  privilege. 

“UNCLE  dick.” 


Ensilage  Cutters 


Combined  * 
Disc  and 
Wino  Bowl  | 
Has  6,000 
Revolutions 
Per  Minute 

Built  for  a 
Lifetime 
of  Service  . 


'Order  Direct 
From  This  Ad 


“Own  Your  Own” 

The  papec  plan 

is  for  you  to  “ own  your 
own "  ensilage  cutter.  The 
individually  owned  Papec  Ensi¬ 
lage  Cuttev  will  pay  a  clear 
profit  of  $100  to  $200  a  year 
for  each  silo. 

“ Own 


No  words  that  we  can  say— no  pictur„ 
Hjjy  that  we  can  show — can  convince  you  bo 
JgfW  completely  as  a  .trial  in  your  own  home 
'itzMsr  that  the  Majestic”  is  just  the  separator 
lUSi  ?ou.«w.an^*.  At  our  remarkably  low  price 
— -—‘‘■’"'T  the  Majestic  would  be  a  wonderful  money- 

yoar  order,  j _ _ _ 

with  your  order  or  make  any  deposit. 

tor  60  daya  and  then  only  the  first  small  . . . 

,ve  f..  f*  you  are  perfectly  satisfied. 


saving  bargain  even  were  you  to  pay  all  cash  with 
•.  Uut  we  do  not  ask  you  to  send  one  penny 
>r  nr  mntrn  You  pay  nothing  at 

payment  in  case  you 

~  rave  rnr  it.  -  -  ly  Satisfied. 

f  r«3ys  TOT  II"  _  Just  fill  out  the  coupon 

self  Faster  heiow.  Mail  it 

Than  V...  ill  'll  fir  I to  U3  without  a 

I  nan  YOU  '“'OlHssaSJw  cent  of  advance 

iPaV  Us  .  , -—payment.  We  will 

J  at  once  send  you  a  Majestic  Separator 

«...  for  you  to  use  aa  your  own  lor  30  days.  Put 

40  severest  tests.  Skim  warm  or  cold 
milk  with  it  and  see  how  closely  it  skims.  The  di- 
..  .  fc?t  Babcock  Test  (the  severest  known)  proves  that  the 
ygH  J  Majestic  gets  99  and  99-100%  cream  from  whole  milk— 
■p7  practically  100%.  Notice  the  simplicity  and  solidity  of  con- 
struetion— nothing  to  get  out  of  repair  and  bnilt  for  a  lifetime 
of  service.  See  how  easily  it  runs— how  quickly  and  easily  it 
Is  cleaned.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  the  first  small  payment  60 
days  after  it  arrives  and  pay  balance  in  6  equal  60  day  payments, 
giving  you  a  full  v  ’ 


your  own  rapec — 

{’ust  as  you  "own  your  own  ” 
finder,  mower,  horse  and 
buggy  or  automobile — be¬ 
cause  when  you  need  it,  you 
NEED  rt  at  once.  And  by 
having  it  right  at  hand  you 
soon  save  enough  to  pay  for 
it.  You  can  fill  your  silo 
when  the  com  is  just  right; 
and  you  can  refill  it  so  that 
you  enter  the  feeding  season 
with  a  silo  four-fourths  full — 
not  one-fourth  empty  as  a  result 
of  settling. 

Papec  Ensilage  Cutters  are  made 
in  four  sizes,  any  one  of  which  will 
fill  the  highest  silo.  A  3  b,  p. 
gasoline  engine  will  operate  tne 
smallest  size. 

W rite  today  for  our  1919  Catalog. 
It  explains  how  a  Papec  will  soon  pay 
for  itself. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO, 

1 1 0  Main  St.  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

ANY  Papec  Ensilage  Cutler  will  threno 
and  blow  ensilage  perpendicularly  to 
the  heigh  to/AN YsiloivithANY  power 
provided 

the  sped  — 

of  the  cut-  :  ,  ' 

ting  wheel  : 
does  not 

fall  below  j  H  j 

6U0  revolu-  ■  n  1  B  1  1 

tiona  per  '  JESS  1 

minute.  /Mm 


Skims 
to  the 

Merest  m 

Trapp  ™ 

Gets  99ioo% 
Cream 


Year  To  Pay  no  interest 

hT'f  S*  SJJ?  reason  at  all.  you  decide  not  to  keep  the  separator,  re* 
vvrn  it  vvewill  pay  freight  both  ways. 

iho  Majestic  has  the  latest  improved  combined  disc  and  winir 


U  .  ‘“i8  ln,°  latest  improved  combined  disc  and  wing 
tc&v  bowl  that  not  only  gets  the  moat  cream  but  also  Bkims  it  in 
HHKI  better  condition.  Does  not  break  the  cream  globules,  as  so 
many  separators  do.  This  means  better  quality  butter — 
more  profits  for  you.  Remarkable  inside  automatic  oiling 
Si^Audey,“.willch  lni5area  Perfect  lubrication  under  all  conditions. 
Absolutely  impossible  for  the  slightest  particle  of  oil  to  come  in 
contact  with  cream.  Famous  French  helical  gears  produce  tre* 
^<^l<»U3sPccd?^kowl— 8  000  revolutions  per  minute — with  just  mod- 
fra‘0tur,mn*o£  cr,an*c: .  No  matter  how  much  you  pay,  you  can’t  pos- 
sibiy  get  a  more  durable,,  more  practical,  more  efficient  or  easier  to 
run  cream  separator.  It  is  a  mechanical  marvel  throughout. 

¥»«•.*■  *s,ze  yoa  .Y?u  run  no  risk.  Judge  the  merits  of 

£or  y.out2c  £!  .  jf  ’^,13n  t  all  and  even  more  than  you  ex¬ 
pect,  don  t  keep  it.  Send  it  back.  You  can’t  possibly  lose. 

Your  Choice  of  4  Sizes— No  Money  Down 

No.  452AMA6.  Capacity:  375 lbs.  Terms:  $9.15 in  60 days;  ffC/l  qn 
balances  equal  60-day  payments,  each  $9.16.  Total  price  wJ4-au 
No.  452AMA7.  Capacity:  500  lbs.  Terms:  $10.50in GOdays:  CCO  7S 
balance  5  equal  60-day  payments,  each  $10.45.  Total  price  dOfc- IJ 

i  No.  452AMA8.  Cap.:  750  lb9.  Terms:  $11.65  in  60  days:  CGO  7*5 
balance  6  equal  60-day  payments,  each  $11.62.  Total....  JDu-<a 

No.  452AMA9.  Cap.:  lOOOlbs.  Terms:  $12.65  in  60 days:  C7C  7G 

Usance o equal  60-day  payments,  each $12.62.  Total _  e /«:!*: 

f  or  the  average  we  recommend  the  600  lb.  size. 


What  a 
Few  Users  Say 

”  W  ®r  ks  to  Derfec- 
tion.” —  F.  B.  Lauber, 
Centerville  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

“More  than  satis- , 
fled.”  —  Gilbert  John-1 
son, Cunning  ham,  Kan.  J 
“lias  more  than  paid  I 
for  itself  in  the  few  I 
months  we  have  had  I 
it.’’— S.  A.  Duree.  Do-  fl 
by  Springs,  Okla.  ■ 
"Easiest  running  ■ 
and  most  perfect  I 
skimming  separator 
1  have  ever  seen.’’ 

— J.  S.  Maginnis. 
Holabird.  S.  D. 

"A  perfect  rk 
mer.”— K.Hath-^5 
away,  wu*  jpn 

ton, Me. 


4019  LaSalle  Street 
Dept.  1752  Chicago 


Free 

Book 

Send  posti  card  or  i 
letter  for  Big  Cat- 
alog  of  Fann  and  Ikj 
Household  Neces-  ™ 
■Ities.Gas  Engines, 
Separators,  etc. 


Ship  Majestic  Separator  No, 


this  Winter,  though  there  is  still  time 
enough  for  the  drifts  to  come  in.  The 
State  Grange,  held  at  T.ockport  during  the 
first  week  of  February,  saw  its  first 
snowless  session. 

The  big  falling  off  in  the  priee  of 
butter  and  eggs  is  the  feature  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  especially  as  it  is  attended  by  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  most  other  foods 
to  weaken  in  price.  The  supply  is  good 
and  Southern  produce  will  soon  be  here, 

1  though  it  is  commonly  April  before  the 
arrivals  are  large.  Potatoes  remain  about 
stationary,  apples  are  up  a  little,  beaus 
are  weakened  on  account  of  Western  ar¬ 
rivals.  Celery  and  string  beans  are  about 
the  only  green  vegetables  that  are  really 
high. 

Potatoes  are  dull  and  easy  at  45  to  75c 
per  Ini.,  small  to  fancy,  with  sweets  $2.50 
to  $3  per  hamper.  Apples  are  firm  at  $S 
(top)  for  Kings,  down  to  $5  for  un¬ 
graded  Baldwins.  Beans  are  plentier  at 
$5  to  $7  for  all  grades.  Onions  are  quiet 
at  75c  to  $1.25  per  bu.  Vegetables  are 
fairly  active.  Cabbage  is  $1  to  $2  (old) 
and  Winter  squash  $1.50  to  $2  per  100 
lbs.  String  beans  are  $0.50  to  $7  and 
now  cabbage  $2  to  $2.50  per  hamper ; 
beets,  $1.25  to  $1.60;  carrots,  40  to  60c; 
parsnips,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  spinach,  $1.50 
to  $2;  white  turnips,  $1  to  $1.25;  yellow 
turnips,  75c  to  $1.  all  per  bu. ;  celery, 
SI. 25  to  $1.75  per  doz.  bunches  and  $9  to 
$10  per  California  crate;  cauliflower, 
$2.25  to  $2.50 ;  iceberg  lettuce.  $5.75  to 
$0;  Cuban  tomatoes,  $5  to  $7,  all  per 
orate ;  cucumbers,  $3.75  to  $4  per  doz. ; 
lettuce.  $1.50  to  $4  per  hamper;  parsley, 
40  to  50c;  radishes,  25  to  30c;  shallots, 
75c  to  80c.  all  per  doz.  bunches ;  peppers, 
$0.50  to  $7  per  box. 

Southern  and  other  fancy  fruits  are 
steady  at  $5  to  $0  for  oranges,  $4  to  $5 
for  lemons.  $4  to  $5.25  for  grapefruit  per 
crate ;  $1.25  per  100  for  limes ;  $0.50  to 


Name. 


Fistula 


9  CORDS  IN  IO  HOURS 


I  I  ■  HMOur  Big  Silo  Boolo 

.  J  J  We  have juRt  completed  tho  1 
I  1  H|  |H  biggest  and  most  interesting 
I  |  |  |  book  on  silos  ever  published. 

iBHHl  We  want  to  send  every 
'  farmer  a  copy  of  this  book, 

free  nnu  postpaid,  because  it  tells  nil  about 


SAWS 
1  BOWS 
tvXHKES 


/JEURIJSS  EAS? 
£&£)  So 
VJH  Back  ache  JP 


Approximately  10,000  cases  aro 

■uceeSHfully  treated  each  year  With 

Fleming’s  Fist  of  orm' 

No  experience  necessary;  eaay  and  simple;  juat  a  lit¬ 
tle  attention  every  fifth  day.  Prlca  $2.50  a  bottle— 
your  money  refunded  If  it  falla.  Send  for  free  copy  of 
FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
Valuable  for  Its  information  upon  diseases  of  horse* 
and  cattle.  197  patted.  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 

I  Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists  v«r0d.Vnch"iio4li!. 


weighs 
only  4S 
lbs. 


NAPPANEE  SILOS 


BY  ONE  HAN.  It’s  IHNO  OP  THE  WOODS.  Have*  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FKEK  catalog  No.  B6*3  showing  low  priGQ 
an«l  latest  Improvements.  First  order  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co..  161  West  Harrison  St..  Chicage.Ut. 


and  their  25  points  of  aupcrlor  merit,  naoh  aa  our 
Perfect  Splice,  Storm  Proof  Anchors.  Hip  Roof 
that  irives  more  room,  SAfo  and  snne  ladder,  rcul 
man  sized  doors,  etc.  If  you  want  to  know  more  a 
about  the  most  serviceable  nnd  economical 
wood  silos  mado,  grot  this  FREE  book. 

k  Napptnee  Lumber  &Mfj.  Co.  , 

31  Napp&nce, 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  Is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  I’rouf  anchoring  system  t  hat  niaki-s 
It  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  Is  al¬ 
ways  Ire  ih  and  sweet— It  can't  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  maka 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pino  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our  motto  Is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md.  / 
nnd  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog.  I 


BUY  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  fra  mo 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  tine  to  tho 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL'S 

Sx  HEAVE  war, 

^'COMPOUND 


Boo  k  l  et  Wc/fJ/WHs  IBS  vlwayMaAU 

Free 

neglect  W  b  1 gMyl 

Will  Ruin  1  "Will 

Your  Horse  *3  Package 

yr  fl  gunrantood  fo  glvo 

Sold  on  ••ll.t.ctlon  or  MnWH 

Its  Merits  rifll  monoy  rofundod  W  JR  M 

/  I  $1  Package  sulficicnl  [fj  Vir 

•end  Today  |  i  for  ordlnury  cases. 

AGENTS  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  pries 

WANTED  t-JLB  Write  for  descriptive  bookie t^3r^ 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  fourth  A*u„  Pittsburg,  Pd 


ECONOMY  SILO  A  MfG.  CO.,  Dept.  J,  Frederick,  Md. 


CKJBE5li90?| 

siDriEy  rty 


The '  Handsomest  and  Strongest 
fetfShta  SILO  Made 


Craine  triple  wall  silos  harmonize  with 
the  finest  farm  buildings.  Their  smooth, 
handsome  appearance  is  unmarred  by 
ugly,  bothersome,  loose  b  w>ps  and  lugs. 

And  this  great  silo  is  as  stror  g  as  it  is  beautiful. 
It  has  an  inner  wall  of  closely  fitted  staves ; 
a  wall  between  of  spe  al  heavy  weather-proof 
felt;  and  the  famous  suiootn-finished  Crainelox 
covering.  This  is  a  continuous,  patented 
covering  that  provides  strength  to  every 
square  inch  of  the  silo. 

This  3-wail  construction  keeps 
warmth  in  and  cold  out;  it  is  a 
real  air-tight,  frost-repelling  and 
strongly  supported  silo.  Once 
erected  it  stays  put  without 
tinkering. 

LA  Send  for  literature, 


Shear  the  Modern  Way 


You  wouldn’t  allow  Jo  %  of  any  crop  to  go  un¬ 
harvested.  So  why  stick  to  ohl-time  methods  of 
sheep  and  goat  shearing.  Shear  the  modern 
way,  with  a  Stewart  Machine,  (lets  more  wool 
easier  and  more  quickly.  There  are  hand  oper¬ 
ated  machines  and  larger  ones.  Price  of  Stewart 
No.  0  only  $14.  Send  $2 — pay  balance  on  ar¬ 
rival.  Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  141,  12Ui  St,  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 


Rebuild  tke  Old 

STAVE  SILO 


Any  homomado  or 
stavoJillo.'if  twiaU*d. 
tippad  or  collapsed 
cun  b«  rebuilt  into  a 
beautiful  now  Craine 
3- wall  silo  at  about 
half  tho  price  of  a 
new  one.  Al»  the  old 
material  (except 
hoops)  can  be  uaod. 
We  buy  the  hoops. 
St*nd  for  our  plan  of 
rebuilding  old  eiloa. 


^  early  order 

~  - _  -  (((if  *IM  I }  ?Jj  discount  and  agency  offer 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

:: - ®ox  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Old  Lady :  “So  you’re  on  a  mine 
sweeper,  are  you?  And  where  do  you 
sweep  mines?”  Cautious  Tar:  “Oh,  just 
round  the  tops  of  ’em.  lady,  where  the 
dust  settles.” — The  London  Beacon. 


Nothing  Until  60  Days 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


338 


Vhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  22,  1911) 


How  to  grow  crops  that 
fatten  your  pocket-book 


At  the  present  cost  of  seed  you  want  a 
yield  that  will  pay  you  well.  An  investment 
in  Planet  Jr.  tools  is  good-crop  insurance. 
They  enable  you  to  cultivate  so  thoroughly 
that  you  get  bigger  and  better  crops.  And 
they  operate  so  rapidly  and  easily  that  you 
save  both  time  and  labor.  Their  substantial 
construction  makes  them  last  a  lifetime  and 
pay  for  themselves  over  and  over  again. 
They  are  savers  at  every  stage  of  the  sowing 
and  cultivation — just  what  every  farmer  and 
gardener  needs!  Fully  guaranteed. 


No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  No.  4 

Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel- 
Hoe,  Cultivator, 
and  Plow  is  a , 

special  favor¬ 
ite,  and  there  1 
are  more  of 
them  in  use 

throughout  the  world  than  any  other  seeder  made.  Opens  the 
furrow,  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  hills  or  drills),  covers,  rolls 
down  and  marks  the  next  row  all  at  one  operation.  Hoes, 
plows,  and  cultivates  all  through  the  season.  A  hand  machine 
that  will  pay  for  itself  in  time,  labor  and  seed  saved  in  a  single 
season. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr.  Hor*e-Hoe  does  a  greater  variety  of 
work  in  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  crops  requiring  similar 
cultivation,  and  does  it  more  thoroughly  than  any  other 
one-horse  cultivator  made.  It  is  stronger,  better  made 
and  finished.  Lasts  longer.  Its  depth  regulator  and 
extra  long  frame  make  it  steady-running.  Cultivates 
deep  or  shallow  and  different  widths  of  rows. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc. 

Box  1107V  Philadelphia 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 

'Illustrates  Plane?Jrs.  doin?  actual  farmk*  » 
and  garden  work,  and  describes  over  ’i 
55  different  tools,  including  Seed¬ 
ers,  Wheel-Hoes.  Horse-Hoes,' 
Harrows.  Orchard-,  Beet- and  Pivot- 
Wheel  Riding  Cultivators.  Writo 
. _  — —  postal  for  It  today  l 


No.  8 


FEEDS 


Direct  shipment 
from  manufacturer 
to  you  in  ton  or  car 
lots.  Write  to 


NEUSTADT  &  CO..  294  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Money  refunded  if  not  sett isfaetdrtj 

THE  MOORE  BROS  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


“SUBSTITUTES  FOR  LABOR" 


Director  Lipman  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  says:  “Fertilizers  are,  in  a  sense,  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  labor.  Liberal  fertilization  will  increase  the 
average  yield  per  acre.”  It  takes,  for  example,  practi¬ 
cally  no  more  labor  to  produce  204  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  the  acre  (the  ten-year  average  yield  for  Maine,  where 
fertilizers  are  used  extensively)  than  to  produce  98  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre,  the  ten-year  average  for  the  United  States. 


BRADLEY’S  FERTILIZERS 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST 


With  the  increased  demand  for  foodstuffs  the  need  of 
good  fertilizers  is  more  urgent  than  ever.  Bradley’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers  have  had  a  record  of  big  crops  behind  them  for 
over  half  a  century.  They  can  do  for  you  what  they 
have  done  for  others.  Write  for  prices. 

Our  free  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  is  always  ready 
to  aid  you. 

Send  For  our  Crop  Books,  naming  the  crops  in 
which  you  are  most  interested. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

92  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  or  2  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Offices  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE,  BUFFALO,  DETROIT,  CLEVELAND.  CINCINNATI 


The  Farmer’s  Hens 


Economical  Hen  Feeders 

Have  you  bought  any  mill  feed  for  your 
liens  this  year?  Are  you  feeding  an  egg- 
producing  mash?  What  are  you  paying 
for  it?  What  will  become  of  the  poultry 
industry,  now  that  Uncle  8am  allows  the 
miller  to  set  his  own  prices?-  In  the  last 
two  years  hundred  of  poultry  plants  have 
quit  business  because  of  the  high  price  of 
feed.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
all  urged  to  greater  activities,  it  was  the 
big  commercial  plants  that  suffered  most; 
tlu1  mail  with  50  or  100  hens  did  not  no¬ 
tice  it  so  much  because  in  most  cases  lie 
raised  his  own  feed,  but  for  the  big  poul¬ 
try  man,  who  gave  his  whole  time  and  at¬ 
tention  to  poultry  and  therefore  had  to 
buy  every  hit  of  feed,  it  has  been  a  sad 


Weighing  «  Voting  Kird 
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story.  And  now.  its  the  miller  and  feed 
dealer  feel  their  collars  loosened  from 
Uncle  Sam’s  restraining  hand,  they  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  their  patrons  must 
still  live.  They  seem  to  be  sore  about  be¬ 
ing  held  down  to  a  reasonable  and  honest 
profit  for  so  long.  They  started  right  in 
the  very  first  day  of  1010  marking  up 
prices.  *  Mill  feed  went  up  just  $20  per 
ton.  We  poultry  •  farmers  will  have  to 
give  might -close 'attention  to  business  and 
do  some  mighty  careful  planning  for  ra¬ 
tions  or  1910  Vill  mark  a  great  slump  in 
the  poultry  business.  IIow  are  we  meet¬ 
ing  these  conditions  Imre  at  Jungle  Farm? 

First,  we  have  decided  to  let  the  miller 
sit  <m  his  $•“.  per  owl.  middlings  and  bran, 


A  Consultation  on  the  Egg  1  ield 

that  lm  is  making  from  $2  wheat., 
Second,  we  have  installed  an  up-to-date 
feed  grinder,  gun  with  a  gasoline  engine 
( the  same  engine  that  pumps  water  and 
docs  the  week’s  wash  ).  We  grind  the  du- 
l> rent  grains  raised  on  our  farm  and  hud 
we. can  make  just  as  good  as,  if  not  bet¬ 
ter,  egg-producing  mash  and  scratch  Iced 
than  we  can  buy.  at  a  cost  of  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  less.  We  also  make  our 
animal  food  We  l>iiy  green  hone  at  the 
butcher  shop  at  from  1c  to  l(4c  per  lb. 
We  grind  this  with  a  power  grinder. 
Some  of  this  we  feed  green,  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  grinder,  hut  most  of  it  is 
prepared  as  follows  and  then  mixed  in 

the  mash :  ,  . 

We  spread  the  ground  hone  and  meat 
on  a  floor  in  a  building  where  there  is 


plenty  of  fresh  air,  spread  it  out  thin, 
then  sprinkle  with  air-slaked  lime  until  it 
is  well  covered,  take  a  rake  or  hoe  and 
stir  it  until  the  lime  adheres  to  every 
piece.  Next  sift  on  enough  cornmeal  to 
absorb  the  moisture  and  grease,  then  leave 
to  dry,  raking  it  over  two  or  three  times 
a  day  until  it  is  thoroughly  dried.  We 
find  this  excellent  for  laying  hens  and 
growing  chicks,  and  it  costs  only  a  small 
part  of  what  we  would  have  to  pay  a 
dealer  for  meat  scrap.  In  dry  weather 
the  same  process  can  be  carried  on  out  of 
doors,  using  a  -platform  in  a  shady  place- 
instead,  of  the  floor  of  a  building.  The 
following  is  our  egg-producing  mash  and 
scratch  feed  formula  : 

EGG-PROtffrCING  MASH 
100  lbs.  cornmeal 
150  lbs.  ground  oats  with  hulls 
100  lbs.  ground  bone  (after  above  for¬ 
mula)  . 

25  lbs.  ground  Alfalfa 

5  lbs.  granulated  charcoal  (home¬ 

made) 

2  lbs.  salt. 

Will  say  here  that  we  sow  flaxseed  in 
our  oats  that  we  use  for  feed,  ^nd  the  oats 
use-el  in, the  above  ration  have  about  5  lbs. 
of  flaxseed  per  ewt. 

s;  hatch  lycKu 
800  lies'  cracked  corn 

200  lbs.  wheat  screening  (when  we  can 
get  if) 

100  lbs.  heavy  oats. 

This  we  feed  in  deep  litter.  We  use 
millet  for  litter ;  the  seed  of  this  fur¬ 
nishes  an  addition  to  the  hens’  diet  and 
flic'  litter  gives  her  the  much-needed  exer¬ 
cise.  The  above  rations  are  supplemented 
with  plenty  of  fresh  water,  oyster  shells, 
grit,  green  food,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
kindness  -and  gentleness  from  the  attend¬ 
ant.  By  following  this  plan  we  have 
proved  that  we  can  hold  the  fort  while 
helping  Uncle  Sam  feed  his  millions. 

JU.YGTK  FARM. 

Broodinrj  Young  Chicks 

I  am  going  to  send  for  25  young  chicks 
just  hatched  this  Spring.  Could  you  tell 
me  how  to  make  a  brooder  for  them?  I 
do  not  care  to  invest  in  a  brooder  till  I 
see  whether  it  pays  to  raise  them  or  not. 
New  York.  n.  b. 

Twenty-five  chicks  can  be  easily  raised 
without  much  expense  for  artificial  brood¬ 
ers.  but,  if  you  have  never  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  with  chicks,  you  will  find  one  or 
two  broody  hens  the  best  mothers.  One 
large  hen  might  care  for  all  the  chicks, 
if  they  are  not  hatched  before  warm 
weather.  If  you  cannot  get  the  hens,  the 
chicks  can  be  kept  indoors  in  a  large  dry¬ 
goods  box  for  about  two  weeks.  It  is  not 
safe  to  keep  them  in  this  way  in  a 
warmed  room  longer  than  that  time.  The 
box  should  have  plenty  of  fine  Utter  from 
the  haymow  in  the  bottom  and  the  chicks 
will  need  no  cover  during  the  day.  They 
will  eat.  play  and  sleep  in  this  box  for 
the  time  mentioned.  At  night,  when  they 
huddle  for  sleep,  lay  a  clean  bran  sack 
directly  upon  their  backs.  If  the  room 
gets  very  cold,  they  may  need  more  than 
two  thicknesses  of  burlap  for  cover. 
Judge  the  needed  amount  by  running  your 
hand  under  where  they  are  huddled  and 
noting  if  they  are  warm,  but  not  sweat¬ 
ing.  Too  much  cover  is  worse  than  too 
little.  They  should  cuddle  together  with 
contented  cheeping,  but  should  not  pile  up 
in  a  sweating  mass  or  peep  with  a  dis¬ 
tressed  sound,  as  though  lacking  ^some¬ 
thing  needed  for  their  comfort. 

After  10  days  or  two  weeks  they  should 
have  an  outdoor  run.  A  box  containing  a 
jug  of  hot  water,  replenished  two  or  three 
times  daily,  will  make  them  a  warmed 
brooder.  It  should  have  a  glass  front  to 
admit  sunshine,  plenty  of  fine,  clean  litter 
always,  and  a  run  attached  to  give  the 
chicks  access  to  the  ground.  A  bran 
sack  may  also  he  placed  over  the  chicks 
in  this  at  night  until  they  have  feathered 
out  and  need  no  cover.  While  such  meth¬ 
ods  would  not  he  satisfactory  upon  a  large 
scale,  it  is  not  difficult  to  care  for  25 
chicks  by  these  “tireless  brooder”  meth¬ 
ods.  It  is  best  not  to  purchase  the  chicks 
before  the  first  of  May  when  the  weather 
is  becoming  warm  and  the  ground  dry. 
No  thermometer  is  needed  to  t.e’1  whether 
chicks  are  sufficiently  warm.  If  comfor¬ 
table.  they  will  lie  separately  about  in 
tin'  litter  .which  should  be  changed  often 
enough  to  keep  it  dry.  or  will  cuddle 
light  1  v  together.  If  they  get  too  cold, 
they  will  pile  up,  and.  if  not  promptly 
looked  after,  will  smother.  Watchfulness, 
until  one  has  learned  their  habits  should 
prevent  any  disaster,  and  even  an  ama¬ 
teur  should  succeed  in  raising  the  num¬ 
ber  you  propose  getting  without,  an  ex¬ 
pensive  brooder.  However,  if  you  can 
get  broody  hens,  get  them.  m.  it.  ». 

The  principal  products  of  our  county 
arc  wheat,  rye.  corn,  oats  and  potatoes. 
Wheat,  is  $2.15,  but  no  sale;  rye.  $1.<?0 ; 
outs  70c;  corn.  $40  per  ton  (on  the  cob)  : 
potatoes.  $140  tier  bu.  (00  lbs).  Our 
bay  crops,  which  are  usually  very  good, 
si'll  from  $20  to  $”0  tier  ton.  We  have 
tried  Spring  wheat  but  only  yielded  about 
IS  bu.  per  acre;  we  are  going  to  try  it 
again  this  year.  The  weather  being  very 
moderate  this  year  we  started  to  plow  on 
Jan  28.  and  have  been  at  it  every  day 
sin#c.  The  ground  is  In  very  good  condi¬ 
tion  on  the  hillsides. 

Northampton  Co..  Fa. 


A.  S. 
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1  he  Hinman  is  not  only 
easy  to  clean  but  it  is  easy  to 
clean  thoroughly  !  All  surfaces 
are  easy  to  get  at — no  small 
holes, corners  ordifficult  places 
to  clean. 


Simply  hook  the  pump  to 
the  stanchion  and  attach  teat 
cups!  Any  child  big  enough 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  stan¬ 
chion  can  operate  the  Hinman. 


~  ■■■.  i. 


Boys,  Girls,  Anybody  Can  Operate  It 


Simplicity  in  anything  mechanical  is  a  great  advantage.  It 
means  that  it  is  easier  to  understand  and  easier  to  operate. 
It  means  fewer  parts  to  wear  and  break  and  cause  trouble  and 
expense.  It  means  dependability  because  of  the  absence  of 
complex  and  delicate  mechanism. 

In  a  milking  machine  is  especially  desirable,  because  a 
milker  is  called  upon  .o  work  twice  a  day,  every  day  in  the 
year.  Also,  the  simpler  it  is,  the  easier  it  is  to  keep  it  clean 
and  sanitary. 

The  Hinrn  i  is  the  simplest  of  all  milking  machines. 


1  o  prove  this  all  you  have  to  do  is  compare  it  with  other 
milkers.  Look  at  the  pictures.  Note  the  one  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner.  Beside  the  power  and  transmission  there  is 
simply  an  individual  pump,  a  pail  with  the  Patented  Hinman 
Valve  Chamber  in  the  cover  (which  is  simplicity  itself !)  and 
the  teat  cups  and  tubing. 

No  big,  stationary  pump;  no  vacuum  tank;  no  delicate 
vacuum  gauge;  no  relief  valve;  no  pipe  line  or  pulsator! 

Hinman  Patents  are  responsible  for  Hinman  Simnliritv. 


Absence  of  all  the  extra  equipment  required  by  other  types 
of  machines  but  which,  because  of  original  Patents,  are  not 
required  by  the  Hinman,  means  lower  first  cost,  lower  fuel  cost 
and  lower  repair  and  upkeep  cost. 

The  Hinman  costs  a  little  more  than  half  the  price  of  others 
—at  the  start  and  then  in  cost  of  operation!  Because  it  is  the 
simplest  of  milkers  it  is  decidedly  economical! 


Pays  for  Itself  Quickly 

In  the  time  it  saves  alone  the  Hinman 
pays  for  itself  often  in  less  than  twelve 
months !  And  it  frequently  improves  the 
milk  flow  and  is  certainly  better  for  the 
cows  than  the  average  hand  milking — be¬ 
cause  it  is  easy  on  the  cows  and  milks 
uniformly,  the  same  with  the  last  cow  as 
with  the  first  and  the  same  a  year  fro-., 
now  as  it  does  today. 


Lowest  Cost 


Because  the 
Hinman  is  simple 
— has  no  station¬ 
ary  pump,  vacuum 
tank,  vacuum 
reliefvalve, 
pipe  une  and  pul¬ 
sator — its  cost  is 
about  half  that  of 
other  milkers. 


:  it  is  only  natural  that  no  one  cup  will  fit  all  cows.  ^Wite  for  the  New  Big  Catalog 

e  cone  shape  of  the  Hinman  cup  supports  the  teat  while  ®  ® 

ction  is  being  applied.  The  rubber  cup  cap  fits  around  Its  full  description  of  machine  milking 

at  like  the  calf’s  firm  lips  or  thevfirst  finger  of  the  hand.  with  its  many  illustrations  will  interest 

is  no  rubber  cup  inside  the  metal  one  that  is  hard  to  you.  A  postal  will  bring  a  copy  free. 

There  is  no  thin,  extra  tubing  to  keep  clean.  Write  for  it  today. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 

In  stock  at  many  convenient  shipping  points 


Here  is  everything 
but  the  power  and 
transmission !  It  is 
simplicity  itself! 
Boys  and  girls  ten 
years  and  older 
successfully  operate 
Hinman  Milkers. 


The  Hinman 
Pump  -  nothing 
to  break  or  get 
out  of  order.  Ad¬ 
justable  to  milk 
all  sorts  of  cows. 


The  easy-to-clet  >i  ^at  cup*. 
Si^.e:  to  fit  all  cows.  Seamles 
-lie  ->anitary. 


The  Patented  and  very  simple  Valve-chamber, 
even  a  spring  to  weaken  !  Entirely  automatic, 
lutely  dependable. 
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New  York  State  Breeders'  Association 
Meeting  at  Buffalo 

Part  I. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Breeders’  Association  aroused  un¬ 
usual  interest  among  the  live  stock  men 
on  account  of  the  program  that  had  been 
arranged  by  President  Harpending  and 
the  other  member  sr>f  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  Hon.  Calvin  J.  Iluson.  former 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  addressed 
the  convention  at  its  opening  meeting  and 
discussed  the  problems  believed  to  confront 
the  live  stock  producers.  It  was  his  judg¬ 
ment  that  prices  of  feed  must  of  necessity 
go  lower,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
equalization  would  be  established  grad¬ 
ually.  He  pointed  out  that  New  York 
State  is  a  live  stock  producing  State  and 
predicted  that  future  agricultural  prac¬ 
tices  will  involve  the  keeping  of  more 
live  stock  in  order  that  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  may  be  maintained  and  that  the 
splendid  markets  which  prevail  on  every 
hand  might  be  more  generously  supplied 
with  products  grown  nearer  home.  It 
was  clear  to  him  that  the  Eastern  farmer, 
especially,  had  erred  in  his  practice  and 
had  relied  too  much  upon  the  Western 
grain  grower  to  supply  most  of  the  con¬ 
centrates  and  an  astonishingly  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  roughages  used  in  feeding 
his  farm  animals.  Mr.  Iluson  was  op¬ 
timistic  as  far  as  returns  are  concerned, 
to  the  Eastern  farmer  who  persists  in 
breeding  and  feeding  live  stock,  and  felt 
that  the  release  of  many  soldiers  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  secure  labor  in  abun¬ 
dance. 

Dr.  V.  A.  Moore  said  that  neerobncil- 
losis  in  swine  was  causing  enormous  losses 
and  he  was  convinced  that  while  the  use 
of  bacterins  was  looked  upon  with  dis¬ 
favor  by  many  scientists,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  would  be  the  only  agency 
of  controlling  outbreaks.  That  often  losses 
from  this  source  were  blamed  on  cholera, 
hence  there  ought  to  be  a  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  veterinarians  correctly  to 
diagnose  the  trouble  and  promptly  isolate 
afflicted  animals. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Kendall,  proprietor  of  Long 
Branch  Farm,  in  Maine,  discussed  the 
question  of  sheep  on  our  Eastern  farms. 
It  was  his  belief  that  the  discovery  made 
by  investigators  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  at  Washington,  of  a  cure  for 
the  stomach  worm  was  the  greatest  asset 
to  the  sheep  breeder  that  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  number  of  years.  Previously 
there  was  no  sure  cure,  and  on  most 
farms  a  large  percentage  of  the  sheep  suf¬ 
fered  from  this  disease,  often  compelling 
the  sheep  producer  to  sell  off  his  entire 
flock  and  go  out  of  business.  If  the  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  solution  was  administered 
three  times  a  year,  as  recommended,  there 
was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  it  would 
protect  the  flock  and  reduce  the  losses  to 
a  minimum.  It  had  worked  wonders  in 
his  flock  of  3.000  head,  and  he. would  not 
think  of  continuing  his  sheep  farming  op¬ 
erations  without  having  access  to  the  use 
of  this  formula.  He  felt  that  a  great 
deal  of  land  in  the  Eastern  States  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  to  sheep  farming  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  low  value  and  ability  to  yield 
pasture  peculiarly  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  sheep.  He  said  that  the  sheep,  above 
all  other  animals,  responds  to  attention 
and  is  best  suited  for  harvesting  a  cash 
Crop  from  areas  not  adapted  to  any  other 
usages.  Sheep  literally  gather  up  the 
fragments  on  the  farm  and  oftentimes 
keep  the  spirit  of  life  in  their  owners. 

Asked  whether  Cheviots,  llampshires 
or  Shropshires  were  just  suited  for  mut¬ 
ton  and  wool  production  on  Eastern 
farms,  he  said  that  at  Long  Branch  Farm 
they  had  been  convinced  that  the  Cheviot 
crosses  were  especially  suited  to  foraging 
on  hilly  lands  and  that  the  lambs  were 
very  sturdy  and  yielded  abundantly  of 
wool  and  mutton.  Dog  laws,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  were  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
that  the  farmers’  flock  might  be  amply 
protected  against  the  ravages  of  these 
beasts.  In  his  own  instance,  he  posted 
placards  reading  as  follows : 

:  I  hereby  authorize  any  person  to  t 

:  shoot  at  sight  any  dog  found  ehas- 
:  ing  or  attacking  sheep  on  this  farm,  : 

:  and  will  pay  a  liberal  reward  for  : 

:  such  carcasses.  ’  • 

This  announcement  alone  served  not 
only  as  a  warning  to  the  owners  of  dogs, 
but  it  likewise  was  an  impetus  for  his 
neighbors  to  hoi p  protect  his  flock,  and 
losses  from  predatory  animals  in  his  case 
had  been  very  slight.  He  seemed  greatly 
encouraged  in  his  sheep  farming  opera¬ 
tions  and  felt  satisfied  that  the  price  of 
wool  and  mutton  would  warrant  any 
farmer  with  experience  in  sheep  produc¬ 
tion  to  establish  a  flock,  even  under  the 
rather  extraordinary  conditions  and  prices 
that  prevail  at  this  time. 

F.  It.  Marshall,  in  charge  of  sheep  and 
goat  investigation  work  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  pointed  out  that  it 
was  generally  admitted  that  there  was  a. 
shortage  of  wool  in  every  country,  and 
that  while  the  War  Industries  Board 
controlled  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the 
available  supply  in  this  country,  it  was 
doubtful  if  the  demands  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  for  raw  wool  could  be  met,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  even  with  an  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  14  per  cent,  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  normal  stocks  of  wool,  would  be 
available  by  the  end  of  1020.  Thus  he 
felt  that  farmers  generally  should  turn 
to  sheep  farming,  since  there  was  no  new 
section  of  country  especially  adapted  for 
extensive  wool  production;  that  Austra¬ 
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lia  had  nearly  reached  its  limit  in  the 
way  of  new  grazing  land  ;  in  that  country 
they  were  venturing  into  dry  territory 
with  their  flock's,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  rapid  increase  in  population  had  stim¬ 
ulated  milk  production,  and  that  dairy 
cattle  were  replacing  sheep  on  the  higher- 
priced  land.  Previously  it.  was  possible 
for  the  Australian  farmer  to  keep  three 
sheep  to  the  acre  and  that  now  in  the 
new  areas  he  found  it  impossible  to  main¬ 
tain  more  than  one  sheep  to  three  acres. 

Wool  and  mutton  production  in  South 
America  is  also  qn  the  decrease,  and  our 
Western  ranches  have  reached  their  limit 
since  land  is  being  taken  away  from  them 
almost  every  day  and  turned  into  home¬ 
steads  or  us<*d  for  more  intensive  prac¬ 
tices  of  farming.  It  was  his  judgment 
that  our  extra  wool  supply  must  come 
from  the  small  farmers’  flocks  rather  than 
from  any  extension  of  sheep  growing  un¬ 
der  the  ranch  system.  lie  pointed  out 
that  as  far  as  type  and  system  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to¬ 
wards  the  selection  of  a  type  that  would 
produce  both  wool  and  mutton  ;  that  there 
was  a  growing  shortage  of  fine  wool  sheep, 
and  that  even  in  New  Zealand.  Australia 
and  South  America,  practically  all  of  the 
flock-masters  were  turning  to  grade  sheep 
of  the  50-50  type  rather  than  continuing 
v  ith  the  Merino,  indicating  that,  after  all, 
wool  alone  has  not  proved  as  profitable  as 
wool  and  lambs  in  combination.  As  to 
the  profits  of  wool,  he  was  convinced  that 
the  trend  of  the  market  was  downward, 
yet  the  British  issue  prices  would  sta¬ 
bilize  the  market  and  the  War  Industries 
Board  would  not  permit  the  unloading  of 
such  amounts  of  wool  as  might  deplete 
the  market  and  flounder  the  prices. 

As  to  whether  Eastern  breeders  should 
rely  upon  Western  ewes  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  or  cull  freely  from  their  own  flock 
and  retain  the  promising  ewes  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  breeding  flock,  was  still  an  open 
question,  yet  there  appeared  to  be  a  num¬ 
ber  of  disadvantages  in  using  the  Western 


ewes.  He  said- that  the  Department  had 
discovered  the  copper  sulphate  solution  as 
a  controlling  agepey  for  the  stomach  worm 
and  fAlt  sure  that  much  good  resulted 
from  the  use  of  this  remedy. 

He  contended,  however,  that  it  was  a 
remedy  ;  that  prevention  was  quite  as  es¬ 
sential  as  any  treatment  and  that  the 
early  lambs,  February  or  March,  could 
be  inured  to  the  best  advantage,  and  were 
more  resistant  to  the  affliction.  With 
dog  laws  with  “teeth”  and  a  number  of 
sheep  growers  in  each  locality,  it  would 
seem  that  ample  protection  would  be  af¬ 
forded.  The  stomach  worm  remedy  is  as 
follows : 

Use  clear  blue  crystals  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  (Milestone).  Crush  to  a  fine  pow¬ 
der  when  ready  to  make  up  the  solution. 
Dissolve  one-fourth  pound  of  the  pow¬ 
dered  crystals  in  one  pint  of  boiling  water, 
using  a  porcelain  or  enamelware  dish,  as 
the  Milestone  will  corrode  most  metals. 
Then  add  enough  cold  water  to  make  the 
solution  up  to  three  gallons,  using  wooden, 
earthenware  or  other  non-metallic  recep¬ 
tacles.  This  will  make  an  approximate 
one  per  cent  solution  and  will  be  enough 
to  dose  100  adult  sheep,  allowing  for  about 
a  10  per  cent  waste. 

The  amounts  of  the  dosage  for  both  old 
sheep  and  lambs  are:  For  lambs  under 
one  year  of  age,  1%  ounces  (50ec)  ;  for 
sheep  past  one  year  old,  3J/£  ounces 
( lOOcc) . 

The  drenching  apparatus  consists  of  a 
small,  strong,  rubber  tube,  about  three 
feet,  long  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  a  hard  rubber,  porcelain  or 
enamel-ware  funnel,  which  is  fastened  to 
one  end  of  the  tube,  and  a  brass  mouth¬ 
piece  three-eighths  of  an  inch-  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  nine  inches  long,  fastened  to  the 
other  end  of  the  tube.  Customarily  the 
treatment  is  given  after  the  sheep  have 
been  starved  over  night,  but  apparently 
-  may  be  given  with  equally  good  results 
without  preliminary  fasting,  provided  the 
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animals  are  not  gorged  with  feed  or  water 
when  treated. 

While  being  drenched  the  sheep  shouldj 
remain  on  all  four  legs  with  its  head  held< 
horizontally.  This  is  important,  for  if 
the  head  is  held  above  tin*  horizontal 
(nose  higher  than  the  eyes)  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  some  of  the  fluid  passing  into  the 
lungs,  thereby  causing  pneumonia  and  al¬ 
most  certain  death.  Measure  the  amount 
of  the  dose  in  the  measuring  glass  and 
then  after  the  drenching  tube  is  in  posi¬ 
tion,  pour  the  dose  slowly  into  the  fun¬ 
nel.  The  metal  mouthpiece  of  the  drench¬ 
ing  tube  should  be  placed  between  the 
jaws  in  the  space  between  the  teeth  at 
the  side  of  the  mouth  and  directed  back¬ 
ward,  but  should  hot  reach  farther  than 
the  base  of  the  tongue.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  sheep  from  stopping  up  the  end 
of  the  mouthpiece  with  its  tongue  and 
thus  interfering  with  the  flow  of  the 
liquid,  the  person  holding  the  mouthpiece 
in  the  sheep’s  mouth  should  give  it  a  ro¬ 
tary  motion.  This  will  tend  to  keep  the 
sheep  swallowing,  prevent  plugging  of  the 
tube  and  also  tend  to  obviate  the  danger 
of  the  fluid’s  entering  the  lungs.  The 
fluid  should  not  be  administered  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  the  sheep  can  comfortably  swal¬ 
low.  »•  O.  M. 


Corn,  .$2.25  bu. ;  oats,  $1 ;  wheat.  $2.30; 
hay,  $30  ton ;  milk,  40c  gal.  paid  by 
dairymen  to  retail  10c  qt ;  butter.  7;>c  lb.; 
eggs.  80c;  beef,  8-9-10c  on  foot  (sold  in 
quarters,  20c  to  22c)  ;  chickens,  32c.  paid 
by  stores  to  retail ;  pork,  20c  on  foot, 
dressed,  25c.  Most  of  the  farmers  around 
here  are  in  the  milk  business,  either  re¬ 
tailing  it  themselves,  or  selling  to  dealers. 
There  is  a  first-class  market  close  at 
home,  as  Donora  and  Monessen  are  close 
by  (big  steel  works),  and  coal  mines  nil 
around.  By  all  reports  the  wheat  is  look¬ 
ing  well,  but  very  little  snow  so  far  this 
Winter.  January  very  mild,  almost  like 
Spring. 

Fayette  Co.,  Ta.  F.  N. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  13,  1919 

Those  prices  and  notes  arc  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  ot  the  current  of 
trade  here: 

MILK  PRICKS. 

New  York,  for  February,  $3.54  per  100 
lbs.,  equivalent  to  7.52  cent  per  quart 
for  three  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional 
4c  per  1(H)  for  every  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  extra  buttcrfat,  at  points  150  miles 
from  city. 

BUTTER. 


Business  has  been 
slightly  improved. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 


active 


Lower  Orioles. 


Common  to  Rood 

Packing  Stock . 

Process  . 


CHEESE. 

Wisconsin  primary  markets 
and  trading  here  is  light,  as  fn 
are  expected. 

Whole  Milk,  old,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  tirades . 

New  Make  . 

Skims,  best . 

Fair  to  good . 
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29 
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32 

20 
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22 

12 
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18 

EGGS. 

Business  is  somewhat  improved 
prices  two  to  four  cents  higher.  I 
stocks  are  reported  on  the  way.  how 
and  lower  prices  expected  soon. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  57 

Medium  to  good  .  52 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  52 

Common  to  good .  40 

Gathered,  best,  white .  56 

Medium  to  t;ood,  mixed  colors  ...  45 

Lower  grades .  40 


a  nd 
.urge 
ever, 

58 

56 
54 
49 

57 
49 
4.2 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Satire  steers . 10  50  ©17  oo 

Bulls  .  8  00  *12  00 

Cows  .  5  00  *  12  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  15  00  *20  50 

Culls . 10  00  ft# III  00 

Hogs . . . 16  00  *18  25 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  7  00  ©  8  00 

Lambs  . . 15  50  *17  60 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice .  . ..  25  *  27 

Common  to  good .  20  ©  24 

Pork  .  15  ©  18 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . 12  00  ©1600 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Sales  are  reported  at:  Fowls,  22  to 
35c;  chickens.  26  to  29c;  roosters,  23  to 
24c ;  ducks,  35  to  38c ;  geese,  19  to  20c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best .  43  © 

Medium  to  good .  35  © 

Chickens  ohoice  lb .  42  © 

Fair  to  Good .  32  © 

Fowls . 27  © 

Capons  .  45  © 

Roosters .  23  © 

Ducks . 35  © 

G  cose .  26  © 

Squabs,  dost  . .  2  00  ©10  50 

Rabbits,  puir .  10  ©  50 


44 

42 

43 

85 

32 
61 

24 

40 

33 


BEANS. 

i.s  very  dull 


ind  weak 
all  grades  50c  to  $1 


and 

per 


The  market 
prices  on  near 
100  lbs.  lower. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 10  00  ©1125 

Pea . «  75  ©  h  oo 

Medium  .  K  76  *  *  oo 

Red  Kidney . 1100  ©12  25 

White  Kidney, . 12  50  ©13  75 

Yellow  Eye . . .  8  25  ©  8  60 

Lima,  California .  9  00  *10  50 

Ekuits. 

Apples  continue  to  advance.  Export 

trade  is  heavy.  Europe  apparently  being 
ready  to  pay  fancy  prices.  Pears  about 
gone.  Strawberries  in  light  supply. 

Apples  — Baldwin,  bbl .  7  00  ©  9  00 

York  Imperial  .  7  50  *  9  50 

Ben  Davis  .  6  00  ©  8  0 

King  .  7  00  ©9  00 

G  Cecil  lug  .  0  00  ©  9  00 

Spy  .  7  00  ©10  00 

I’eurs.  Kielfer,  bbl .  5  00  ©  8  oo 

Cranberries,  bbl . 12  00  ©23  oil 

Strawberries,  qt .  Jli  ©  sh 

Oranges,  box  .  4  00  ©  6  50 

Lemons,  box  . . .  4  50  a  5  50 

Grape  Fruit .  4  oo  ©  6  oo 

Coca  nuts,  1000 . 60  00  *90  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  in  large  receipt,  but  whole¬ 
sale  prices  about  as  last  reported.  Ped¬ 
dlers  and  retail  stores  have  cut  prices  a 
little,  selling  mainly  at  2%  to  3c  per  lb. 
Onions  low.  except  for  choice  white, 
which  bring  fancy  figures.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  spinach  arriving  from  Texas, 
bringing  around  $1.75  per  bn.  basket. 

Potatoes — L.  1  .  180  lbs .  4  50  ©  6  On 

State,  180  lbs .  3  50  ©  3  75 

Maine,  180  lbs .  3  75  ©  4  26 

Virginia,  lule  crop,  bbl .  2  50  ©  3  00 

Bermuda,  bid  .  6  00  ©  7  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  iiu . 1  50  ©  2  75 

Beets,  bnl .  1  50  ©  2  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  125  ©  2  25 

Cabbage,  ton . 15  00  ©25  00 

New,  bbl .  2  50  ©  3  25 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  oo  ©  4  50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  1  60  ©  6  00 

String  Beans  bu .  3  00  €>7  00 

Hquash.  Hubbard,  bbl .  150  ©  2  25 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  00  ©  ti  00 

Bplnaoh,  bbl  .  2  00  ©  3  OO 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  I  00  ©  1  25 

Parsnips,  bbl  .  100  ©  2  00 

Salsify,  too  bunches .  3  00  ©  5  00 

Kate,  bbl  .  .  1  25  ©  2  60 

Chicory,  bbl .  4  00  ©  7  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Uay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 27  Ot  *28  00 

NO.  2 . 24  00  ©36  00 

No.  3 . 20  lit)  *23  00 

No  gnulo  .  15  00  ©17  00 

Clover  mixed . 18  00  *25  00 

Btraw,  Rye . 13  00  ©14  00 

GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  Red  wheat  at  various  markets : 
New  York,  $2,37%;  Chicago,  $2.23;  St. 
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Louis,  $2.21.  No.  3  Yellow’  corn  at  New 
York,  $1.30;  oats,  65  to  67c;  rye,  $1.40; 
not  much  sale  for  buckwheat  grain  here, 
nominally  $2.90  to  $3  per  100  lbs.  Pro¬ 
ducing  points  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  report  buckwheat  as  selling  from 
$3  to  $3.10  per  1(H)  lbs. 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  li ere,  but  represent  produce  of 
good  quality  and  the  buying  opportunities 
of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popula¬ 
tion  : 

Butter — Choice  prints . 56  to  57c 

Tub,  best  . 53  to  55e 

Cheese  . 32  to  36c 

Eggs — Best  . 62  to  64c 

Common  to  good . 48  to  58c 

Fowls,  lb . 35  to  38c 

Chickens,  lb . 40  to  45c 

Lamb  chops,  lb . 45  to  48c 

Roasting  beef,  lb . 35  to  .‘18c 

Potatoes,  lb . 2%  to  3c 

Cabbage,  bead  . TO  to  12c 

Apples,  dir/ . 40  to  60c 


EW-YORKER 

bbl.,  $15  to  $20;  strawberries,  qt.,  90c  to 
$1 . 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes,  No.  1,  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.75;  %- 
bu.  bkt.,  SO  to  !H)c;  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.75;  cabbage,  ton.  $15  to  $20; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $3. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Market  on  bay  weak  and  most  grades 
$1  to  $2  per  ton  lower. 


Maine  Hay  Market 

Hay,  baled,  ton,  $17  to  $20;  loose,  $15. 


Toledo  Seed  Market 

Clover  seed,  bu..  $22.50:  March 
livery,  $22;  Timothy,  bu.,  $4.50. 


de- 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter. 

Bent  creamery  prints,  50  to  52c;  tub, 
choice,  47  to  48c;  packing  stock,  32  to 
34e. 

Eggs. 

Nearby  choice.  49  to  51c;  gathered, 
best,  43  to  47c;  lower  grades,  40  to  42c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  33  to  35c  ;  chickens,  30  to  35c ; 
roosters,  21  to  22c:  ducks,  38  to  40e; 
guineas,  pair,  $1  to  $1.50. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  43  to  45c ;  chickens,  32  to 
3.ie ;  fowls,  2S  to  32c  roosters,  27c; 
din  ks,  38  to  40c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $6  to 
$8.25. 

Bruits. 

Apples,  bbl.,  $6  to  $9;  cranberries. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

SUPPLIES  NOT  SO  HEAVY  AND  PRICES 
SOMEWHAT  MORE  STEADY. 

Shipments  of  vegetables  and  fruits  are 
now  at  about  the  usual  volume  for  late 
Winter,  having  decreased  steadily  since 
the  middle  of  January  to  about  three- 
fourths  the  volume  at  that  time.  The 
falling  off  includes  nearly  all  lines  of 
Northern  produce  and  i.s  partly  offset  by 
seasonable  gains  in  movement  of  most 
kinds  of  Southern  vegetables.  With 
lighter  supplies  of  leading  lines  of  old 
stock  prices  showed  signs  of  halting  in 
their  downward  course,  but  markets  con¬ 
tinue  hesitating  and  irregular  except 
beans,  which  have  moved  steadily  down¬ 
ward,  and  apples,  which  have  been  reach¬ 
ing  higher  and  higher  levels. 

POTATOES  MOVING  FAIRLY  WELL 

The  trend  lias  been  mostly  downward 
for  potatoes,  recoveries  being  much  short¬ 
er  .tl  .  u.-r  (ban  declines  Producing 
sc.-ri  •;  s  t.  Great  Lakes  region  after 
declining  abrupt ly  made  a  brisk  rebound 
to  figures  al)  •  midway  between  the  high 
and  low  points  of  the  season.  This  sec- 
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tion  seems  to  be  nearer  cleaned  up  of  com¬ 
mercial  stock  than  are  the  Eastern  or  the 
Northwestern  States.  The  comparative 
strength  of  the  North  Central  producing 
section  has  been  shared  by  Chicago,  its 
leading  distributing  market.  Growers  are 
getting  from  90c  to  $1.25  per  100  lbs.,  in 
Western  producing  sections,  sacks  costing 
15  to  25c  being  included  with  sales  in  the 
Far  West.  Eastern  growers  realize  25  to 
50c  more  than  Western.  City  markets 
ranged  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  100  lbs., 
sacked.  In  some  markets  bulk  stock  sold 
as  high  as  sacked  stock  on  account  of  the 
uncertain  grading  of  much  of  the  sacked 
stock. 

Cabbage  also  shows  some  slight  recov¬ 
ery.  improving  to  an  average  of  $25  per 
ton  in  leading  cities  for  New  York  and 
Wisconsin  bulk  stock.  Fully  half  the 
car  lot.  shipments  are  now  new  cabbage 
from  Texas,  Florida  and  California. 

APPLES  HIGHER  THAN  EVER 

Barreled  apples  appear  now  to  be 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  ex¬ 
porters.  Movement  to  English  markets 
has  been  quite  heavy  since  early  in  De¬ 
cember.  Considerable  quantities  of  North¬ 
western  boxed  fruit  have  been  takeu  for 
army  use.  The  result  is  heavy  decrease  in 
stocks  during  January  and  early  Febru¬ 
ary  and  a  corresponding  strength  in  mar¬ 
ket  values.  Prices  for  best,  barreled  stock 
exceeded  $8  in  producing  section  and 
ranged  from  $8  to  $9  in  leading  city  mar¬ 
kets.  These  quotations  are  for  cold  stor¬ 
age  fruit  of  choice  quality,  and  for  leading 
varieties,  chiefly  Baldwins.  Best  North¬ 
western  boxed  fruit  reached  $4  in  many 
markets. 

MARKET  FOR  ONIONS  SLIGHTLY  DRAGGY 

Onions  are  moving  fairly  well,  but  mar¬ 
kets  are  a  little  more  draggy  than  in  Jan- 
ary.  Best  stock  continues  to  sell  at  an 
average  of  about  $2  per  100  lbs.,  sacked, 
in  leading  city  markets  for  large  lots,  but 
some  markets  show  a  slightly  weaker 
tendency,  with  sales  as  low  as  $1.75. 

G.  B.  F. 
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This  field  directly  adjoining  the 
one  al  the  right  wu  put  in  ideal 
shape  for  seeding  by  one 
operation  with  the  double  disc 
harrow  and  the  Dunham 
Culti-  Packer  pulled  by 
tractor. 


TRADE  MARK  REG. 


Tlic  only  difference  Tietween  these  fields  was  in  the  use 
of  the  Dunham  Culti-Packer  for  fitting  the  seed  bed. 
Soil,  seed,  fertilizer  and  other  conditions  were  the  same 
and  yet  look  at  the  tremendous  difference  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  soil  and  in  the  final  yield. 
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Made  from 
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After  plowing,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  fit  this  field  by  use  of 
the  disc  harrow  and  peg  tooth 
harrow  behind  the  tractor. 
Compare  with  the  field  at 
the  left  where  the  same 
amount  of  work  was  done 
by  a  disc  hanow  and 
the  Dunham  Culti- 
Packer. 


This  wheat  field  yielded 
4b.  3  bushels  per  acre.  An 
increase  of  16.8  bushels  over’ 
the  field  at  the  right,  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  us«  of  the  Culti-’ 
Packer  in  making  a  perfect  seed  ’ 
bed. 


Why  should  you  put  this  year’s  crops  in  a  seed  bed  full  of  clods 
or  peppered  with  air  spaces  in  which  plant  roots  can  find  no  food. 
Why  should  you  let  a  crop  become  stunted  for  lack  of  moisture 
when  here  is  a  remedy  for  all  of  these  troubles,  tested  and  proved 
by  agricultural  authorities? 

J  he  C  ulti- Packer  is  successfully  used  •  >n  all  crops — wheat.oats.com. 
alfalfa,  cotton,  rice,  sugar  cane,  sugar  beets,  flax,  potatoes,  etc. 
The  Culti-Packer  will  crush  every  lump,  releasing  great  quantities 
of  plant  food  which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  It  will  firm  out  air 
spaces  and  pack  loose  soil  around  the  seed,  thus  attracting  mois¬ 
ture,  causing  quick  germination  and  giving  immediate  nourish¬ 
ment  to  the  first  rootlets.  At  the  same  time  the  Culti-Packer 
stirs  the  surface  forming  the  mulch  which  will  retain  moisture  in 
dry  seasons. 

Make  your  1919  Seed  beds  worthy  of  a  better  harvest  with  the 
Dunham  Culti-Packer. 

7#/^  With  any  John  Deere  dealer  about  the  Culti-Packer. 

Ask  him  for  copy  of  the  56-page  illustrated  booklet  Soil  Sense, 
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The  yield  from  this  wheat 
field  was  only  29.5  bushels 
per  acre,  yet  it  had  exactly 
the  same  soil,  same  fertilizer 
and  same  seed  as  the  field 
shown  at  the  left.  The  Culti- 
Packer  was  not  used. 


CULTI-PACKERS  FOR  SALE  BY 

JOHN  DEERE  DEALERS 

THE  DUNHAM  CO., 

Berea,  Ohio 

ttluburb  ot  Cluvulaml) 


V  •  V.  la,  >8^; 


Shall  Reap 
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THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  POLICE 
Are  They  Wantetf  by  Farmers? 

For  the  past  mouth  we  have  beeu  re¬ 
ceiving  opinions  from  country  people  re¬ 
garding  the  value  c*  the  State  police. 
Following  this  will  be  found  fair  samples 
of  these  opinions  and  on  page  320  is  a 
discussion  of  the  result.  We  cannot  find 
space  for  other  letters,  but  these  are  rep¬ 
resentative  of  both  sides : 

Opposed  to  The  State  Police 

I  cannot  see  where  they  have  benefited 
me  any  ;  in  fact,  they  must  he  very  busy 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  for  in  all  of 
the  time  they  have  been  organized  I  have 
seen  them  on  two  occasions.  There  were, 
two  of  them  at  our  fair  last  Fall,  and  I 
met  a  couple  of  them  once  last  Fall  when 
I  was  in  another  town  several  miles 
away.  We  are  told  that  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  State  are  loaded  down  with 
useless  clerks  and  ofliee  holders,  and  I 
think  that  the  State  Police  are  as  useless 
as  any  department  the  State  has  ever 
created.  I  for  one  am  in  favor  of  saving 
that  appropriation  of  $864,000. 

Otsego  County.  M.  B.  GIFFORD. 

In  this  section  they  have  looked  after 
some  violations  of  the.  auto  laws,  winked 
at  others,  and  seem  blind  to  violations  of 
the  excise  and  liquor  laws.  It  seems  to 
me  the  town  constables  could  attend  to 
rural  lawbreakers  as  well  as  having  two 
sets  of  officers.  E.  S.  JAGGER. 

Sullivan  County. 

The  opinion  of  our  community  regard¬ 
ing  the  State  Police  is  that  that  they  are 
no  benefit  whatever  and  should  be  dis¬ 
continued.  WM.  MEINHARDT. 

Monroe  County. 

We  live  on  the  main  road  from  Buffalo 
to  Erie,  Pa.  We  see  the  State  Police 
riding  by  almost  every  day.  The  farmers  ( 
here  consider  them  a  joke. 

Chautauqua  County  o.  H.  SMITH. 

I  would  be  opposed  to  retention  of 
State  Police.  First,  because  every  county 
has  a  sheriff  with  a  retinue  of  deputies 
and  should  maintain  order  in  their  re¬ 
spective  counties.  Second,  their  cost  of 
nearly  $4,000  per  man  is  more  than  they 
are  worth,  and  far  more  than  the  average 
income  of  those  who  have  to  pay  them. 

CHARLES  RAFFERTY. 

Cattaraugus  County. 

We  do  not  need  the  protection  of  the 
State  Police  in  this  locality,  and  they  are 
considered  by  the  population  of  this  coun¬ 
ty  as  an  affliction  rather  than  a  protec¬ 
tion,  as  the  only  arrests  they  have  ever 
made  here  were  a  couple  of  farmers  who 
drove  to  town  last  Winter  without  having 
sleigh  bells  on  their  horses,  and  they  in 
turn  were  arrested  the  same  day  and 
fined  for  a  violation  of  the  law.  Tne> 
have  been  accused  of  other  violations  that 
have  made  them  obnoxious  to  even  the 
best  class  of  people  in  the  community. 

Greene  County.  wm.  v rede xrtj RG h . 

Very  Much  in  Favor 

The  editorial  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  inviting 
comment  concerning  the  usefulness  of  the 
State  Police  has  roused  the  deep  interest 
of  those  who  live  on  the  Schenectady 
road,  where  Troop  G  has  beeu  quartered 
lor  15  months.  They  cover  the  northeast¬ 
ern  section  of  the  State.  The  troopers 
have  not  only  earned  the  respect  of  those 
who  see  them  daily  in  the  quiet  efficient  | 
performance  of  their  duty,  hut  they  have  1 
also  made  life  and  property  safe.  The  j 
road  between  Albany  and  Schenectady  be¬ 
ing  straight  and  practically  level,  has  been  , 
a  paradise  for  racing  machines.  The  road  | 
swarmed  with  them  and  the  tol.  of  lives  i 
taken  or  maimed  was  very  high.  No  con-  i 
sideration  was  shown  pedef'.rians  or  the 
market  gardeners  on  tr.e  way  to  town 
with  their  produce.  The  troopers  have 
stopped  this  speeding.  The  roadhouses 
and  saloons,  running  without  restraint,  a 
grave  menace  to  the  neighborhood,  _  are 
now  obliged  to  conduct  themselves  in  a 
decent,  orderly  way.  The  road  abounded 
in  tramps,  so  that,  we  two  womeii  living 
alone,  slept  in  constant  fear.  Now  a 
tramp  is  so  rare  as.  to  be  almost  a  curi¬ 
osity.  Every  Winter  chicken  coops  m 
the ‘neighborhood  were  raided.  The  con¬ 
stable,  living  on  another  road  several 
miles  away,  was  of  no  earthly  use  at 
night,  and  although  it  was  costly  to  have 
the  result  of  a  year’s  care  and  feed  re¬ 
moved  in  one  night,  we  accepted  it  as  a 
dispensation  of  the  Lord,  to  be  endured. 
This  last,  vear  no  coops  were  disturbed, 
nor  will  not  be  as  long  as  two  strapping 
troopers  arrive  speedily  in  answer  to  tel¬ 
ephone  calls.  Suspicious  characters  are 
apprehended  before  they  have  had  tlieir 
chance  for  evil  work.  The  frequent  mur¬ 
ders  ot  helpless  old  people  living  on  lonely 
roads  have  been  stopped.  Women  and 
voting  girls  live  in  safety.  Are  these 
things  to  be  reckoned  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents?  It  is  possible  the  wealthy 
farmers  wrho  are  able  to  surround  them¬ 
selves  with  plenty  of  help  are  less  inter¬ 
ested,  but  they  should  then  regard  the 
needs  of  those  of  lesser  degree  whose 
lives  and  property  need  to  be  safeguarded. 

Has  The  R.  N.-Y.  considered  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  the  troopers  have  turned 
in  to  the  State?  From  the  office  of  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Francis  M.  Hugo  comes 
the  statement  that  the  troopers  have 
turned  in  to  the  treasury  $350,000  from 
people  running  cars  without  license  or 
with  an  old  license ;  also  in  lines  imposed. 
830,000.  From  various  sources  they  have 
returned  to  the.  State  Treasury,  during 
the  year  just  ended,  over  $530,000.  We 
have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  many  years 
and  we  have  honored  it  for  the  steadfast 


intent  of  fair  dealing ;  nevertheless,  is  it 
fair  to  set  forth  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  this  body  of  men  without  also  mention¬ 
ing  that  they  have  returned  to  the  State, 
during  the  first  year  of  their  existence, 
76  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  their  depart¬ 
ment?  Is  it.  fair  to  a  fine,  upright  body 
of  men,  who  have  simply  and  quietly  given 
a  high  quality  of  service,  without  fear  or 
favor?  Is  it  fair  to  those  in  the  lonely 
places  who  perhaps  have  not.  the  skill  or 
the  habit  of  voicing  their  needs? 

CASTILLA  CRANDELL  FRALEIGH. 

Albany  County. 

It  seems  to  he  the  general  opinion  in 
this  section  that  there  are  no  grounds  for 
criticism  of  the  State  Police,  and,  in  fact, 
that  there  is  no  general  criticism.  The 
proposal  of  Governor  Smith  to  abolish  the 
system  is  looked  upon  as  a  “grand  stand” 
play  for  the  benefit  of  New  York  City. 
Personally,  I  am  in  favor  of  retaining  and 
enlarging  the  force.  It  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  restricting  reckless  auto  driv¬ 
ing  to  an  unbelievable  extent,  considering 
the  small  number  of  men  available  for 
this  work.  At  our  county  fairs  there  have 
been  less  accidents  the  past  year,  owing 
to  an  intelligent  regulation  of  traffic,  and 
since  the  force  has  been  in  existence  there 
has  been  less  thieving  in  this  section, 
there  have  been  closed  several  “blind 
tigers”  and  gambling  houses  through  tlieir 
work.  I  think  the  rural  people  will  bo 
very  much  disappointed  if  not  somewhat 
indignant  if  the  State  Police  system  is 
abolished.  a.  j.  hill. 

Schenectady  County. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  for 
opinions  of  your  readers  ns  to  the  value 
of  the  State  Police.  I  would  say  that  foi* 
three  months  or  more  two  of  these  State 
troopers  have  beeu. stationed  in  Addison 
and  they  have  been  of  the  greatest  value 


to  this  locality  in  the  preservation  ot  or¬ 
der,  the  enforcement  of  law,  and  bringing 
to  justice  violators  of  the  law.  Without 
State  Police  one-half  our  Stare  laws  are 
dead  letters.  Drunken  drivers  ->f  auto¬ 
mobiles  are  never  arrested,  though  a  con¬ 
stant  menace  to  life  of  others.  Dog  tax  is 
never  enforced,  and  sheep  are  slaughtered 
by  the  thousand.  By  all  means  keep 
State  1  vilico ;  they  are  worth  more  than 
they  cost  the  State,  for  usually  they  more 
than  pay  their  own  expenses  by  fines. 

Steuben  County.  D.  MACKEY. 

I  want  State  Police.  I  think  taxes 
could  be  reduced  in  other  ways.  Any  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  rural  community  seems  to  cost 
too  much  to  some  people.  We  are  four 
farmerettes  on  a  140-acre  farm,  and  the 
only  man  in  the  family  away  part  of  the 
time.  It  is  a  comfort  to  us  that  we  can 
go  to  the  telephone  and  call  for  the  State 
Troopers  if  necessary.  Also,  we  are  not 
annoyed  with  hunters,  etc.,  as  much  as 
formerly.  M.  A.  J. 

Columbia  County. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  I  have  seen  many  of  the  troopers 
traveling  tlmnigli  this  section  of  New 
York  State  during  the  past  season,  and  I 
know  of  a  number  of  cases  where  they 
have  done  excellent  work.  I  exhibited 
my  stock  at  some  of  our  local  fairs  last 
Fall,  and  I  never  have  seen  more  perfect 
order  maintained  on  the  grounds  than  was 
maintained  by  them.  Let  the  troopers 
Stay.  C.  J.  SHELDON,  JR. 

Nassau  County. 


Stiff  Sow 

I  have  a  Berkshire  sowr  pig  about  four 
months  old.  She  gets  off  her  feet  and 
eeems  to  he  sore  and  stiff.  I  have  always 
kept  her  in  a  good  dry  pen  and  have  fed 


her  middlings,  water  and  some  milk.  I 
found  that  she  had  four  black  teeth,  which 
I  took  out.  She  does  not  stand  long 
enough  to  eat;  has  a  fair  appetite. 

E.  c.  M. 

Confinement  on  a  dry  hoard  or  cement 
floor  commonly  causes  such  a  condition 
and  constipation  is  a  contributing  cause. 
Physic  the  sow'  with  Epsom  salts  in 
slop,  or  with  castor  oil  shaken  up  in  milk 
if  the  sow7  is  quite  small.  Then  feed 
laxative  slop  to  keep  the  bowels  active 
and  let  the  pig  take  exercise  every  day  by 
rooting  for  shelled  corn  scattered  upon  a 
big  barn  floor  or  clean  swept  ground  and 
well  covered  with  litter.  On  fine  days 
also  let  her  run  out  doors.  Allow  free 
access  to  Alfalfa  hay.  Add  ground  T.ve 
or  barley  and  a  little  wheat  bran  to  the 
milk  slop.  _  a.  s.  A. 

Lame  Hog 

I  have  a  hog  wdth  rheumatism  and 
would  like  to  ask  you  for  a  remedy.  The 
rheumatism  began  in  October,  first  in  one 
foot  or  leg,  then  in  another,  after  which 
it  settled  m  the  right  front  and  hind  legs. 
I  gave  her  sulphur  and  charcoal  a  long 
w’hile,  but  no  particular  improvement. 

\v.  f.  T. 

Rheumatism  is  a  somewhat  rare  dis¬ 
ease  in  hogs.  Usually  the  stiffness  is  an 
evidence  of  rickets  or  partial  paralysis 
induced  by  confinement  and  constipating 
feed.  Open  the  bowels  wdth  Epsom  salts 
in  slop,  or  warm  water  as  a  drench,  and 
then  give  j.O  grains  of  salol  three  times 
a  day.  If  any  joint  is  swollen  or  painful 
rub  in  oil  of  wintergreeu  once  daily.  Al¬ 
low'  the  hog  to  root  for  shelled  corn  or 
whole  oats  scattered  upon  a  barn  floor  or 
clean  swept  ground  and  deeply  covered 
with  litter,  and  allow  outdoor  exercise 
as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

A.  8.  A. 


T  N  buying  your  tractor  think  not  only  of  today  but  also  of  tomorrow.  The  value  of  your,  tractor 
tomorrow  depends  upon  whether  or  not  it  is  sta  _ard  today.  This  is  the  day  of  standardization. 

The  new  La  Crosse  Tractor  is  the  standard  three  plow  tractor.  It  contains  every  feature  which 
has  made  the  La  Crosse  Happy  Farmer  Tractor  so  successful.  It  is  the  tractor  which  is  up  to  date 
in  every  respect. 

The  tractor  situation  today  is  much  like  the  automobile  situation  a  year  ago.  The  man  who 
bought  a  standard  automobile  a  year  ago,  can  sell  it  today  for  more  than  he  paid  for  it.  T  o  pur¬ 
chase  a  standard  L?  Crosse  Tractor  today  is  to  purchase  a  tractor  which  is  not  only  the  most  practical 
type  of  farm  machine  but  which  is  in  addition,  a  good  ^nancial  investment. 


12-24  Horsepower  for  $1250 


The  new  La  C.osse  Tractor  at  its  minimum  rating 
of  jrs  you  12-24  horsepower  for  $1250,  or  practically  one 
drawbai  horsepower  for  every  $100  invested.  In  the  La 
(  rosse  Tractor  you  secure  full  three  plow  capacity 
under  all  ordinary  conditions,  with  a  guaranteed  drawbar 
pull  of  2000  "ounds. 

In  buy**,  ja  La  Crosse  Tractor  you  profit  directly  by 
t.'.€  mz«  an  j  strength  of  this  Company.  Our  immense 
buy  .ng  and  manufacturing  power  make  it  possible  foi 
u-.  iO  offer  you  maximum  power  for  the  minimum  price 
at  which  a  successful  tractor  can  be  built. 

The  La  Crosse  is  the  real  one-man  tractor.  You  can 
run  it,  together  with  La  Crosse  Tractor  Implements, 


single-handed.  You  can  reach  every  working  part  of 
its  ergine  from  the  driver’s  seat. 

Tne  La  Crosse  is  the  tractor  which  is  self-guiding  in 
the  furrow  and  which  turn  '  its  tracks  to  right  or  left 
within  a  radius  of  nine  feet.  Witn  n.s  wide  tread  and 
perfect  balance  you  can’t  upset  it  Either  front  wheel 
will  clear  an  obstruction  23  inches  in  height.  Its  double 
Like  differential  makes  it  especiaby  fitted  for  hillside 
work. 

The  La  Crosse  Tractor  is  the  perfe  it  kerosene-burning 
tractor.  It  is  exceptionally  economical  on  fuel,  holding 
the  year’s  lowest  average  record  fer  fuel  consumption; 
doer  not  overheat  and  is  in  every  way  reliable. 


La  Crosse  Tractor  Implements 


The  right  implements  are  important.  With  your  can  be  handled  by  the  use  of  a  ropj  from  the  driver's 

La  Crosse  Tractor,  use  La  Crosse  Tractor  Plows,  sea*  on  the  tractor.  Ask  your  deale  to  show  y  j 

Dirk  Harrows  and  Power-Lift  Grain  Drills.  All  at  them  well-made  implements. 


Write  for  Dealer’s  Name 


The  La  Crosse  Tractor  means  a  Hap^y  Farmer.  It 
solves  the  worst  of  the  labor  problem,  and  makes  farm¬ 
ing  easier,  pleasanter  and  more  profitable. 

Write  us  today  for  the  name  of  your  La  Crosse 


Dealer.  You  cannot  see  him  too  soon  if  you  hope  to 
own  a  La  Crosse  Tractor  this  season,  as  the  demand  tor 
the  La  Crosse  Tractor  is  greater  than  the  supply. 
Write  now. 


LA  CROSSE  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT  927?  LA  CROSSE.  WISCONSIN 
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Water  for  the  Henhouse 

What  do  you  think  is  the  best  water 
I>an  or  vessel  for  water  in  a  henhouse 
where  it  freezes  ami  where  one  cannot 
have  running  water.  Is  there  any  solu¬ 
tion  to  put  in  the  water  or  any  way  to 
keep  ice  away.  It  keeps  one  busy  keep¬ 
ing  ice  out.  H.  W. 

King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  avoid  ice  when 
the  temperature  goes  below  rhe  freezing 
point  of  water  unions  you  wish  to  install 
some  form  of  heater.  There  are  devices 
for  keeping  the  water  in  poultry  foun¬ 
tains  from  freezing,  these  consisting 
usually  of  a  lamp  in  a  metal  container 
below  the  water  receptacle.  Not  much 
heat  is  required  to  keep  water  from  freez¬ 
ing.  but  lamps  need  attention.  The  most 
satisfactory  water  container  that  I  know 
of  is  an  ordinary  galvanized  water  pail 
set  into  an  orange  crate,  or  two  pails  if 
the  Hock  is  large  enough.  These  freeze, 
of  course,  but  they  are  easily  emptied  and 
refilled  and  easily  carried.  It  has  to  be 
pretty  cold  weather  when  they  need  at¬ 
tention  more  than  once  daily.  h.  b.  d. 


Lameness;  Lice 

I  have  several  hens  that  are  lame.  I 
feed  them  oats  in  the  morning  and  bran 
mash  for  the  noon  meal.  I  intend  to  go 
in  the  chicken  business  heavily  in  tin* 
Spring.  What  kind  of  an  incubator  do 
you  advise — hot  water  or  a  coal  burner? 
T  also  would  like  to  know  what  I  should 
use  to  clear  the  henhouse  of  lice. 

Minnesota.  D.  F. 

T  cannot  toll  you  the  cause  of  this  lame¬ 
ness  in  your  chickens,  as  I  know  nothing 


of  their  age,  general  condition,  or  care. 
Without  some  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
Hock,  if.  would  be  as  impossible  to  tell  why 
some  of  its  members  were  lame  as  it  would 
be  to  answer  the  question  “Why  does  a 
horse  become  lamer* 

Either  hot  water  or  hot  air  is  depend¬ 
able  as  a  means  of  heating  an  incubator; 
the  choice,  therefore,  is  largely  one  of 
personal  preference.  Any  standard  make 
of  incubator  should  give  you  entire  satis¬ 
faction  ;  no  one  make  can  be  said  to  be 
the  best.  In  the  larger  sizes,  at  least,  the 
hot  air  machines  are  probably  the  most 
used  I  do  not  know  of  any  “coal  burn¬ 
ing”  incubator,  except  the  large  sectional 
ones  using  coal  to  heat  the  water  iu  their 
circulating  systems  If  you  refer  to  the 
eoal  burning  brooder  stoves  for  brooding 
chicks,  these  are  entirely  successful  and 
are  to  he  commended  where  large  Hocks 
are  to  he  reared. 

Any  kind  of  oil,  painted  or  sprayed 
upon  the.  perches,  walls,  etc.,  of  a  hen¬ 
house  .will  kill  the  lice  with  which  it 
comes  iu  contact.  Coal  oil  is  much  used 
and  a  strong  solution  of  the  coal  tar 
“dips”  used  iu  treating  cattle  is  much 
used  for  this  purpose.  Where  a  building 
is  to  be  treated,  these  coal  tar  dips  are 
cheap  and  efficient.  n.  b.  d. 


Scours 

I  have  a  gray  mare  eight  years  old  to 
which  I  cannot  feed  any  ground  feed  as  it 
physics  her.  Now  whole  oats  are  acting 
the  same.  Can  you  recommend  a  treat¬ 
ment?  w.  c. 

New  York. 

Have  her  teeth  put  in  order  by  a  vet 
ermariau  and  then  feed  a  mixture  of 
whole  oats  and  oue-sixth  part  of  dry  bran 
from  a  very  large  feed  box.  The  bran 
causes  the  horse  to  masticate  thp  oats  and 
the  large  feed  box  prevents  bolting  of 
feed.  J)o  not  allow  water  just  before  the 
horse  is  worked.  If  scouring  continues, 
mix  browned  wheat  flour  with  the  oat- 
and  omit  the  bran.  a  s  a 


Shrink  in  Milk 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  that  freshened  iu 
the  latter  part  of  December.  She  gave 
o?  17  quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  about 
•’.2  weeks;  then  the  udder  commenced  to 
swell.  I  rubbed  it  with  sweet  butter  and 
sweet  oil.  The  udder  is  now  getting  soft, 
but  I  get  no  more  than  seven  quarts  of 
milk.  I  feed  four  quarts  of  mixed  feed, 
three  quarts  of  middlings,  three  quarts  of 
oilmeal,  three  bushels  of  turnips  a  day, 
with  cornstalks.  e.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

Add  wheat  bran  and  ground  oats  and 
barley  to. the  ration  and  lessen  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  oilmeal.  Feed  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay.  Oonstalks  will  not  keep  up  the  milk 
flow.  She  should  improve  gradually  and 

five  a  good  flow  of  milk  on  Spring  grass. 

f  the  udder  remains  swollen,  rub  in  twice 
daily  a  mixture  of  one  pint  each  of  tur¬ 
pentine  and  fluid  extract  of  poke  root  and 
six  parts  of  melted  lard  or  sweet  oil. 
Milk  three  times  a  day  and  massage  the 
udder  well  each  time.  a.  s.  a. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Omaha  Tnter-State  Land  Show,  Muni¬ 
cipal  Auditorium,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Feb. 
]  o.oo 

Hudson  River  Meeting,  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,. Feb.  19-21. 

New  England  Berkshire  Club,  second 
annual  business  meeting  and  bred  sow 
sale,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  March  11-12. 


For  Sale:— 2  MANKATO  INCUBATORS 

}40-ih  mi».W  iKh  Ono  ISO-tg*  Himwaad, 

•  6.  On.  150-egg  Cypher,.  *tO.  Good  condition.  Guorontced 

HUBERT  O.  PATTERSON.  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 


White  Rnrk  Cneknm  «  ?;*rlv  $«  and  9». 

nm  u  not*  uocKereis  Eggs.  $2  «wr  is;  $9  per  100 

(  looks.  $20  (>er  100.  A.  4J.  SCOFIEI.l), lireen  lU.Jn.  \.Y. 

J*l5hsin£  ,an1d  5-|b-  Cockerels  XXX 

•train  S.  C.  TV  bite  Lowborn*.  Trap-ncatod  mother*  averaged  25 
egtfs  during  coldest  months.  Finest  hird».  $5  FT***.  Feb  $6.50. 
March.  $5.50  per  hundred.  EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED. 

NELSON  DEWEY,  .'.  Mlddleport,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  iK**™? 

..  ..  andVigorous Stock. 

*2.00  per  15.  *6.00  per  45.  Parcel  Post.  Delivered. 

H.  W.  REHMEYER  -  .  TURNPIKE.  PA. 


For  Sale —  Rplcriart  Ham  doe*,  bred,  88.50  each.  Hue 
rui  Odltj  oeigian  nare  Stock.  Frink  8ilci.Mc0inough.N.ir. 

1  i<rht  Rrahmau  flnlv  1Mh  v'nr  Cockerels.  32  so  »nd 

LigniDraninasuniy  »3  selected  Eggs.  is-*?.  .•.«  *s. 

192  9®  IKTSTtCK  MOl'NTAlX  FARM,  NORFOLK,  LOSS 


Pure  Sugar  Cane  Syrup 

The  real  juice  of  the  cane 
with  the  sugar  unextracted. 
Free  from  adulterants  of  any 
kind.  Sweet,  wholesome, 
nutritious. 

5-gal.  keg,  f.o.b.,  New  York  *iOO 

Send  check  or  money  order  Jt 

Pure  Cane  Molasses  Corp., 

89-D  Heaver  St„  N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb 

Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels 

Fine  colored,  vigorous  birds.  Also  hatching  egg*. 
$12  per  hundred. 

EDGAR  HAMMOND,  -  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Sorehead  or  Chickenpox 

My  chickens  have  some  disease;  their 
bonds  get  sore,  and  apparently  the  trouble 
gets  in  their  throats.  Can  you  tell  me 
anything  to  do  for  them?  i.  m 

Tennessee. 

If,  as  I  suspect,  this  disease  is  sore¬ 
head,  or  chicken  pox,  pains  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  fowls  have  clean, 
sanitary  quarters  and  are  kept  under  gen¬ 
erally  healthful  conditions.  The  affected 
ones  should  be  removed  from  the  flock 
until  they  have  recovered.  The  sore*?  may 
he  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine  and 
that  application  may  be  repeated  if  neces¬ 
sary.  You  give  no  description  of  the 
trouble  other  than  to  mention  the  sores 
of  the  head  and  throat,  and  this  advice 
is  based,  of  course,  only  upon  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  abo^i  mentioned  disease  be¬ 
ing  present.  m.  b.  d. 


BARNS,  SILOS  and 
FIELD  DRAIN  TILE 

Write  for  Winter  Price » 

ENTERPRISE  LIMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbit*,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac- 
coon.  Squirrels,  ami  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

Bronze  Tu.rl5.eys 

Several  well  grown  young  Giant  Bronze  Turl  ey 
tom*,  bred  from  a  45-lb.  gobbler,  imported  from 
England.  Grand  opportunity  to  get  real  unrelate.: 
stock,  from  $10  to  $15  each.  We  will  sell  a  limited 
number  of  eggs  for  hatching  after  April  1st.  from  a 
strong,  healthy  flock  headed  by  the  2nd  prize  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  N.  Y.  gobbler.  Eggs,  $il  each 
WILLINKZ  FARM.  .  .  HOLMDEL,  N.  J. 


ilk  Record  Sheets  Free 

Year's  supply  with  $1  order  or  over.  Also  Free  Book 
on  Cow  and  Calf  Diseases. 

CUBA-BOS  GUARANTEED  REMEDIES 


A  SIMPLE  METHOD 
SHOWING  POSITIVELY 
WHICH  COWS  ARE 
PAYING  OR  LOSING 


Bag  A  Igor . r.Ov  A-  $1 

For  mjuredACaked  Bag, Spider, e*c. 

Breeding  Powder . #1 

Garget  Treat  ment . *1.25 

Abortion  Treatment . .  .*1,50,  li  Boxes. . . .  7.00 
Afterbirth  Treatment.  *1.25,  6  Boxes...  6.50 

Breeding  I’owder .  1.00 

M  edl-T onei  For  sii-k  or  run  down  cows)  50e(l .  00 
Scour  and  Cholera  Remedy  (.Save new-born 
calves.  Cure,  and  prevent  White  Soon  re)  *1  J  *1 

Perfection  Fly  Killer,  1  gnllon . A  1.25 

Douehe  Outfit . (Free with  *5  order) 

Expert  Veterinary  advice  and  information  on  all  ani¬ 
mal  aliments  freely  given. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324  State  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Mfra.nf  SAVE-THC-  ORSE  andoth.-i  airurnsVi-t.-rinary  Remedies 


Baby  Chicks 

S.  C.  REDS.  R.  C. 
WHITE  ROCKS 
B.  P.  ROCKS 
W.  WYANDOTTES 


and  Hatching  Eggs 

Healthy,  vigorons,  free  range  stock 

Best  laying  strains  only.  Mod¬ 
erate  price.  Circular  froc. 

CHICK  FARM.  R.  W.  WAGNER,  Prop. 

Eamt  Northport,  New  York 


Butt  Roc 

DAVID  BRANYAN 

k] 

R. 

Eggs  f?r2i5 

F.  D.  3,  Grant,  Mich. 

Baby 

Chicks 

Barron  S.  C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  i.  Reds 
Park  B.  Rocks 


PUREBRED, 

Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Kate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  Thu 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise- 
d,spl»X  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only 
not  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 

not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Sisco1amn,UrSery  ttdvertfsement3  will  not  be  accepted  for 

UU}ot  later  .than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALK — Two-furrow  riding  plow,  $50;  three- 
furroxv  walking  orchard  plow,  $15;  one  horse 
tread,.  $20;  10  large  fireless  brooders.  $5  each: 
240  Cyphers  incubator,  $15.  F.  B.  GARNSEY 
Clayton,  N.  Y. 


WAN  TED — Second-ha  ml  ice  cream  equipment. 
FHEDWOOD,  Danielson,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE— Three  Prairie  State  300-egg-  incu¬ 
bators,  1017  model.  $25  each;  one  Cyphers 
200-chick  brooder,  1017  model,  $10;  one  Prairie 
State  portable  hover,  $5;  all  of  these  in  first- 
class  condition.  A.  E.  ADAMS,  Stony  Creek, 


„  _  __  WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY 

5r?*S  n*  Stock  *  Baby  Chick  Capacity 

Hatching  Eggs  XOOO  Waakty 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

Knapp  Bros,  or  G.  O.  &  R.  O.  Knapp,  Props. 

LITTLE  BRITAIN,  N.  Y. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Severe  culling  during  1918  ha*  produced  superior 
breeding  stock.  Sturdy  Chicks  from  free  range 
•took  offered  at  the  folio  wing  prices: 

March  Chicks,  2So.  evch 
April  Chirk*,  2  0c.  each 
May  Chicks  I  Sc.  each 

Order  from  this  "»d.”— our  business  Is  to  sell  Breed¬ 
ing  Stock,  Hatching  Egg*  and  Chick*  rather  than 
expensive  catalogue*  and  literature. 


1DR  SALE — 100  tons  hay;  part  No.  2  and  part 
good  cows’  hay;  price  $30  f.  o.  b.  Ciueinnatus. 
Conrtland  County,  N.  Y„  W.  R.  AITKIN. 

<  dry  sweet  popcorn ;  white  rice;  50  or  more  lbs., 
prepaid,  parcel  post,  or  express,  first  zone  17.- 
shelled.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

|  PEANUTS — Roast  them  yonrself;  5  lbs.  or  over 
1  15c  lb.,  delivered'.  E.  SPHISLER,  Emporia. 

Va. 

— - - - - - -  - > 

lOR  SALE — Five-ton  Kelly  tandem  steam- 
driven  roller,  $1,000.  W.  W.  WALLACE 
Homewood  Farm,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAT.E — 3,000  ft.  1 C) -inch  black  iron  pipe 
with  couplings;  good  as  new;  12c  per  foof 
Thateher  boiler  No.  207,  maximum  radiation. 
3.000,  ft.:  price  $275:  only  two  tons  coal  run 
through  it;  bargains.  JPSTA  POULTRY  FARM 
Southampton,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  Individual  hens  having  trap-nest  records  of 
2*0-260  in  pullet  year.  These  cockerels  were 
Bire<l  by  a  Barron  cock  whose  dam  produced  rtOOegga 
in  3  years.  They  are  priced  from  $8  to  $10  each. 
We  hive  only  ten  of  this  kind  and  this  ad.  will  not  appaar 
again  ao  If  Interaated  write  at  once. 

UNDERHILL  BROS. 

STRAWBERRY  HILL  FARM  POUCHKEEPSII,  N.  V. 


WANTED — ]}V17  ‘'Blue  Hen”  coal-burning  brooder 
^stoves,  larger  size.  D.  A.  LOGAN,  Mattituck. 


FOR  SALE  QUICK 

600  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

•4  to  full  Barron  stock.  Hatched  April.  1918  In 
perfect  health  and  now  laving  50  per  .-ent  Price 

$1.60  each.  THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford.  Delaware 

Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 

SINGLECOMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Heavy  layer*. Good  type 
and  size.  Onn  pen  of  175  pullet*  avaragc«i$8  eggs  per 
day  during  November  and  December.  Gel  our  prices 
on  baby  chick*  and  hatching  egg*.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Frank  Van  Wagner,  Prop  .  Hyde  Pirk  N  T. 


ForSale 

Cocke  i 


le-YoungStrainS.C.  White  Leghorns 

els,  $2  50  each.  EMORY  A  LEWIS.  Gilboa.  N.  Y. 

Rhode  Island  WHITES 

Single  Comb  Strong,  vigorous  cockerels,  $5  each. 

All  from  pen  of  heavy  winter  layer*. 

O.  G.  L  LE  W  IS,  -  Paoli,  Penna. 

Sunswick  Strain  Bull  Orpington  Eggs 

•2  p«r  15  and  *3.50  per  30.  0111 1  HU  FAR*,  Stanley,  VY. 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcan  EGGS 

SB— 100  Excellent  stock.  G.  C.  Miller,  R.  No.  1.  Oxford.  N.  J. 

SILVER  CAMPINES 

Eggs,  *2  for  15.  THE  MePHKHSON  F4RM,  Millington,  N.  J. 

PRIZEWINNERS.  Three  pens  Anconas  for  sale. 
E.  P.  SHELMIDINE,  -  Lorraine.  New  Yokk 

A|||  Alf  A  s-  c-  Leghorns,  Bar.  Rocks.  Pare* 
VlllVnO  Post  Service.  Pir.  Free.  Guarantee  s.-ris 
faction.  JACOB  NEIMONO,  Bill  ?.  McAlistcnille,  Pi 


COTTAGE  CHEESE — Freshly  made;  parc.-l  post 
prepaid  second  zone;  pound  package  for  quar 
ter  dollar.  BROADMEADOW  FARM,  Rahway 

FOR  SALK — A-l  condition,  Prairie  State  890-egg 
capacity;  Beny’s  Biddy.  240-egg;  $40  for  both. 
BOX  26,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Second-hand  Van  Gleckland  acety¬ 
lene  gas  machine.  ADVERTISER  5213.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Twenty  Cyphers  incubators.  390-egg 
capacity.  $20  dacli.  JOSEPH  KENNEDY 
Tenafly,  N.  J.  Telephone,  Englewood  998J. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Cornell  gasoline  brooder  heal¬ 
ers.  never  nnoratecP;  $9  each;  immediate  ship¬ 
ment:  one  360-egg  Buffalo  Incubator,  used  two 
seasons;  good  as  new;  $15:  one  1 10- egg  Buffalo, 
fine  batcher,  $8.  DOOOETT,  Cuuimington,  Mass. 

WANTED — Sprayer,  fully  equipped;  either  en¬ 
gine  or  band  power:  state  maker's  name,  con 
dition  and  price  delivered  Pottstown,  Pa  II 
LEONARD  POTTS.  Pottstown,  Pa. 

WANTED — At  once.  Dederick  Columbian  hay 
press,  No.  <>.  in  gixnl  condition,  with  capstan 
and  sweep;  state  price.  LEWIS  D.  HUDON. 
Lisbon.  Me. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  quality  Jersey  dairy  butter  in 
•>-]b.  boxes;  price  50c  per  lb.;  postage  paid  to 
any  place  in  New  England.  New  York  or  New 
Jersey.  1>.  A.  KNKKLAND,  Mountain  Home 
Farm,  Waitsfleld,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Red  River  Special  Grain  Separator 
with  wind  stacker,  or  will  exchange  for  power 
hay  baler  or  small  separator.  ROLT.1N 
HULETT.  St.  Marys,  Pa. 

Other  Classified  Advertisements 
Will  Be  Found  on  Page  347 
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For  ten  consecutive  years  Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Chicks  have  been  the  quality- 
value  standard.  They  are  better  than  ever  this  year,  the  result  of  rigid 
selection  of  our  great  breeding  flocks  and  improvement  in  our  equipment. 
We  specialize  in  the  leading  money-making  breeds  and  lay  special  stress 
upon  health,  vigor  and  real  business  ability. 

High  Quality— Moderate  Price— Big  Value 

are  concentrated  in  Kerr’s  Chicks.  We  believe,  and  our  thousands  of 
regular  customers  will  tell  you,  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy, 
healthy  chicks  elsewhere  at  the  same  price. 

Our  breeding  birds  are  selected  upon  a  basis  of  profitable  performance  and 
uniform  appearance.  They  have  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  farm  range, 
which  insures  vigor  in  their  youngsters.  Our  hatchery,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  modern  and  complete  and  is  manned  by  experts. 
Our  shipping  methods  and  service  are  unexcelled. 

Kerr  Chicks  Are  Shipped  Prepaid 
and  We  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  the  facts  before  ordering  chicles 
this  season.  Just  ask  for  free  catalog. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY  A 

Box  56  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


BABY  CHICKS  and 
HATCHING  EGGS 

from 

Park  &  Tilford’s 

Laurelton  Farms,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Suburban  dwellers  should  keep  poultry 
to  cut  the  high  cost  of  living.  Table 
waste  would  partially  feed  the  birds. 
A  small  investment,  in  Laurelton  Farms 
Large  Type  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  will  give  quick  returns.  \\  e 
are  placing  before  our  customers  and 
the  public  all  the  advantages  that 
vears  of  exuerience  and  careful  breed¬ 
ing  can  offer.  Years  of  trapnesting 
and  breeding  under  the  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  recognized  experts  have  built 
up  for  the  Laurelton  Farms  the  largest 
and  most  vigorous  strain  of  Heavy 
Egg-Laying  S.  O.  White  Leghorns.  Our 
breeding  females  weigh  four  pounds 
and  upwards,  and  were  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  Large,  Marketable  White  Eggs  for 
Park  &  Tilford  Stores  in  New  \  ork. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and 
in  placing  your  orders  several  weeks 
in  advance  you  may  select  your  date 
of  shipment. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 


Lakewood 


New  Jersey. 


“LADY  VICTORY” 

1918  CHAMPION  * 

Lay*  304  Eggs  per  year  1 
In  Egg  Competition 

5.  C.  W.  Leg  hr  ns  Wh  ite  Wyndtte  a 
S.  C.  R.  /.  Reds 


EGGS 


For  Hatching  and 
Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured, 
carefully  mated  farm  raised  birds,  se¬ 
lected  for  their  prolific  laying  quali¬ 
ties  and  vigor.  We,can  supply  eggs  in 
any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  mat¬ 
ings  of,  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns. 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from 
Single  OombWblfce  Leghorns;  in  limit¬ 
ed  quantities  from  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

Write  for  Price  List 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  CROTON,  CONN. 


Cockerels 
Baby  Chicks 
Eggs  bomXr^T 

oo  Reds.  B.  P. 
Rocks,  W.Wyandottes. 
Trapnested,  f arm 
range  heavy  laying 
Stockthut  will  multi  ply 
your  poultry  profits. 
Illustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 
Galen  Farms, 

Box  100  Clyde,  N,  V. 


fHIX 

\S“A  brer 


Whit*  Leghorns,  Reds 
Wyandotte*,  Ancona*. 
Pekin  &  Runner  Ducks 


breeiUno  farm,  not  a  Mo  hatchery " 


EGGQ 

hatcherv"^J 


"After  travelling  2,000  miles  your  eggs  gays 
80  per  oent  hatch— better  results  than  I  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  eggs  of  five  breeders. 

— R  L  Rash,  Purple  Springs.  Alberta.  <  an. 

"From  my  order  of  1.800  eggs  I  hatched 
1  480  perfect  chicks.  After  six  week*  all  but 
100  are  alive  " — Coffman  Shenk.  Denbigh  Va 


American  Poultry  Almanac 


Our  1919  cata¬ 
log  FREE.  How 
wc  breed  the  300-egg  hen.  Plain  scientific  facts. 
How  we  win  medals  at  the  cpg-layino  contests. 
HOPEWELL  FARMS.  BoxK, , Hopewell.  N.J. 


SUNSHINE  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

breeding  Irene  mated  with  200  egg  cockerels, 
many  200  egg  hens,  chicks  1  4cta  each.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  tins 
Ad.  before  you  are  too  late.  Catalog  sent  on  request. 

SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  Ne.  1  Rldgoly.  Md. 


U 


World’s  Champion  Layers 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 

Lady  Victory,  our  S.  C.W.Leghorn  hen,  wins  High¬ 
est  Honors  in  American  Egg  Laying  Contest,  at 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Average  25  eggs  per  month 
during  coldest  Winter  known  for98 years.  Figureout 
for  yourself  tiow  layers  like  these  will  increase  your 
profits.  Together  with  her  four  sisters,  her  pen  laid 
1133  eggs, winning  three  silver  cups  and  high  honors. 

Our  entry  of  five  Wvandotto  liens  in  the  preceding;  North 
American  Egg  Laying  Competition,  won  hirst  Prize  and 
Three  Silver  Cups.-  These  hens  laid  1166  eggs,  having  these 
highindividual  records:  294-267-221-220  eggs.  Contest  under 
government  supervision.  .  . ,  M 

Our  Champion  Wyandotte  hen  "Liberty  Bell"  laid  294 
eggs  winning  first  prize  and  cup,  und  establishing  Wortd  S 
Highest  Official  Wyandotte  Record.  Her  sister  laid  267 
eggs,  winning  third  prize  and  cup  against  500  competitors. 

Merely  another  proof  of  our  success  in  breeding  200  egg 
layers.  Other  competition  winnings- 


iyers.  Other  competition  winnings.  ,  ,  ,, 

Reds— Highest  awards,  in  their  class,  N.  A.  Contest,  five 
ens  laying  1043  eggs,  an  average  of  over  200  eggs  per  hen. 
lighest  official  Red  Record  known. 


he.—  — < 

Highest 

HATCHING  EGGS 
FINE  COCKERELS 
BABY  CHICKS 
BREEDING  STOCK 

Write  today  for 
copy  of  “The 
Story  of  the  200- 
Egg  Hen,”  con¬ 
taining  pictures  of 
our  competition  winners, 
plans  of  trapnost,  feeding 
formulas  and  other  val¬ 
uable  information  that 
will  Increase  your  egg  yield. 
Price  10c,  deducted  from  your 
first  order. 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Most 
Profitable 
Poullry 
Known 


In  answer  to  ninny  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  anil  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  nt  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
February  6,  1919. 

BARBED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . * . —  . 

Laurel  Poultry  Farm, Quebec  . . . 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  II . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario . 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

,T.  H.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y . .  . . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Oregon . 

R.  L.  Smith,  Maine  . 

H.  K.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Mass  . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Chickatawbut  Farms,  Mass . . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . . . 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.... 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario. 


Week 

33 
20 
22 
31 


25 

27 
19 
22 
29 

28 
25 
16 
16 
29 


Total 

307 

358 

229 

400 

334 

320 

160 

239 

325 

146 

249 

285 

254 

°12 

116 


13 

8 

41 

16 

20 

23 


177 

9 

100 

100 

241 

136 


W.  Bradley,  Victoria,  B.  C . 

Herbert  L  Warren.  Que.,  Canada 

Mrs  K.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  1 . . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  It.  I . 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn . 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn . 

Shadowbrook  Fnrm,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES  - 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

Cook  &  Porter,  Mass . . 

K.  Terry  Smith,  Conn.  ..  . 

RHODE  ISLAND  rftEDS 

Chtts.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.J.... . 

Homer  P.  Demlng,  Conn . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J . 

Pleasantville  Farms.  N.  V . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

Natick  Furm.  It.  I . 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Doer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Harvey  A.  Drew,  N.  J . 

F,  W.  Cumpstone,  Conn . 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 


Ferris  WhiteLcghorns 


A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  2W  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  liens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  cnlcks.  We  ship  C.  0. 1>.  and  guarantee 
result*-  Catalog  gives  prices  i  describes  stock,  tells  all 
about  uar  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 
free.  geORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  WINTER  LAYERS 

«  000  select  Breeders  on  freo  farm  range— the  finest 
I  ever  owned.  All  breeders  inoculated  and  free  trom 
lice  Eggs  for  batching  now  ready  in  any  quantity. 
Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks— March  and 
April  delivery.  Capacity.  10  to  12.000  weekly  Order 
well  in  advanre  this  year  as  there  is  only  half  the 
usual  number  of  breeder*  in  the  country.  My  book. 

Profits  in  Poultry  Keepino  Solved,  free  with  all  $10  or¬ 
der*  Circular  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75,  Pleasant  Vsllsy.  H.T. 


QUEENSBURY  LEGHORNS 


If? 

V  0> 


(Barron  Foundation) 

Trap  nested  winter  lay  ei  s  that  arefhaten- 
ed  right,  raised  right  and  sold  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Dependable  utility  bird*  that 
aie  guaranteed  to  please  you.  COCKERELS, 
HATCHING  EGGS.  BABY  CHICKS.  Write  to-day. 

211  N.  Main  St. 
Tom*  River,  N.  J. 


QUEENSBURY  FARMS 


Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns 

We  offer  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  from  someof 
thebest  egg-laying  blood  to  lie  found  in  this  country. 
Our  free  circular  gives  prices,  descriptions,  etc. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 

Utility  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy-laying  strain;  line  bred  for  the  last 
eleven  years  tor  egg  production,  late  moulting,  size 
and  vigor.  I>ay-old  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 

BROAD  BROOK  FARM*,'  1  Bedford  Hill*.  N.  V. 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

1st  Prize  VYinneri  »l  N  Y.  State  Fair  and  Rochester.  2d  at  Utica  in  1919 

Heavy  egg-laying  strain,  bred  for  9  years,  i  rices  of 
cockerols  ranging  from  $3  to  $10. Utility  pens, $10. 
Booking  orders  for  batching  eggs.  Utility.  15  tor 
$1.50;  100  for  #8.  Quality  guaranteed.  Circular 
uml  Mating  List  for  stamp.  Walter  V.  Olney,  Naples, N  Y. 

Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns  ^Tn8.eri"n»i" 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the 
country.  Eggs-rhicks.  Write  for  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H  Bulkley.  Prop  ,  Odessa.  N  Y. 

Slone's  S.  C.  While  leghorns  'JS'S;:,1; 

breeders,  selected  for  size,  vitality  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion  according  to  Cornell  methods  Baby  chicks. 

Cockerels.  Hatching  Eggs.  ELMER  R  STONE,  Clyde.  N.Y. 


A,  Schwarz,  Cal . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIAN8 

Blue  AndaluslunClub  of  America, N.Y. 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,Ore. . . . 

WHITE  LEGHORNB 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

Robt.  C,  Ogle,  N.Y . 

8.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Muss . 

Edward  T.  Touissen,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Kirkup  Bros,  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Kxmoro  Farms,  Pa . 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Win.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G  Platt,  Pa . . . 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  N.  i . 

L.  K.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B.  8.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wasli . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Westwood  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J  . 

R.  Lindsey  Ireland,  Ky . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa.' . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  1.  Stoddurd,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Oonu . 

J  W  Welch,  Neb . 

M.  T.  Lindsay,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuesen,  Conn .  .. 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . . 

'barbell  Farms,  N.  Y . 

Locust  Grove  Furm,  N.  J . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  Tancred,  Wash . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.Y . 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  R.  I . 

W.  B.  Kleft,  Ill .  '  • 

EUwood  Newton,  Ccnn . 

C.  8  Green,  N.J  . 

Coleman  Miles.  Ill . 


10 

37 

43 

36 

25 

33 
35 
27 

34 

35 


26 

10 

29 


31 

30 

40 

21 

23 

35 

33 

29 

22 

29 


40 

20 


20 

28 

28 

38 

21 

36 
18 

i 

12 

11 

25 

33 

9 

8 

.)*) 

25 

9 
28 
18 
23 
19 

37 
16 
16 
37 

6 

19 
16 
31 
16 
17 
13 
28 
35 
17 

13 

20 

10 

23 

15 
25 

4 

16 
15 
12 
20 
12 

24 
11 
12 

14 
21 


58 


229 

345 

177 

245 

420 

490 

294 

279 

172 

401 


182 

112 

151 


289 

177 

152 

94 

127 

412 

317 

285 

234 

335 


229 

150 

118 


121 


107 

114 

416 

219 

200 

133 

303 

211 

265 
319 
133 
188 
195 
212 

63 

341 

266 
209 
171 
230 
126 

71 

337 

181 

88 

163 

269 

248 

313 

312 

224 

226 

143 

86 

111 

139 

319 

84 

233 

189 

100 

83 

382 

255 

101 

175 

130 

134 

134 

76 


Ring  Necked  Pheasants 

Lay  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year.  Why  raise 
chickens  to  eat  when  these  are  much  more 
profitable  and  raised  as  easily?  Weigh  3 
pounds  at  six  months,  and  bring  $1.00  a 
pound  in  the  market.  Set  the  eggs  under 
chickens— feed  and  care  for  the  young  the 
way  you  would  chickens.  Are  economical  as 
they  only  require  one-half  as  much 
food.  Are  very  hardy  and  not  subject  to 
disease.  Best  eating  bird  in  America.  Eggs 
guaranteed  from  vigorous,  healthy  unre¬ 
lated  stock.  $  6.00  for  15  eggs. 

35.00  for  100  eggs. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year.  We  guarantee 
our  breeding  stock  to  be  the  best  in  the 
country  as  they  are  entirely  wild  trapped 
Mallards  and  not  the  coarse  semi-wild 
strain.  {  5.00  for  15  eggs 

25.00  for  100  eggs 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey* 

Uavo  a  wonderful  flock,  headed  by  prize- 
winning  55  lb.  tom. 

$1.50  per  egg. 

Bloomfield  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Red  Chickens 

Fine  laying  strain  of  prize  birds. 

$5.00  for  15  eggs. 

25.00  for  100  eggs. 

Get  order  ir  early  and  send 
check  with  it.  Send  for  free 
booklet  and  instructions. 

Bloomfield  Farms 

1722  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


ass**** 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chixs 

from  our  breeding  stock,  including  Tom  Barron 
strain.  All  farm  raised  on  free  range.  Utility  tired 
chicks,  perfectly  hatched,  easy  to  raise  and  started 
right.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Booking  orders.  Cir¬ 
cular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Result  of  12  years  breeding  to  produce  thebest  in 
genuine  egg  producers.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

GLENW00D  POULTRY  FARM,  Jnhn  H.  Weed,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Range  raised  from  200  to  284-ogg  stock,  $5  to  S15 
each.  Result  of  five  years  trapnesting  and  scientific 
breeding.  Excellent  references  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  H.  C.  BLIGH,  West  Willington,  Conn 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Bred  r>  lay  large  eggs.  Day-old  chicks  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Prices,  delivered  by  Parcel  Post  or  Ex¬ 
press:  Chicks,  in  lots  of  25,  $5.  Chicks,  in  lots  of 
100,  $18.  Eggs,  ten  cents  each,  any  quantity. 

MF. AlIOW  SHOOK  FARM,  •  eilbortsvlllo,  Pennsylvania 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Get  my  free  circular  before  you 
order  chicks,  tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest 
layer, and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth, write  today*  Also 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  B.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  Pittstown,  N.J. 


BABY 

$20  per  100 

CHICKS 

After  March  21 

$16  per  100 


8.  0.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strain* 
and  contest  record*.  ECUS  produced 
every  day  in  year.  Great  value*.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspection 
invited.  Custom  hatching. 

Phone  Ptainsboro  699 

Bungalow  Poullry  Farm  Mon'mi,Jth  Jc».n?5: 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


SUNNY  I  DAY-OLD  CIIIX 

CREST  9,000  Breeding  II*n* 

20,000  Kgg  capacity  incubators.  “  SUGGESTION  "—liny  where 
your  order  will  bo  filled  and  avoid  disappointment.  Let 

■  ■  -  -*  - - 1  -,l-  Send  threecents 

Fast  Aurora,  N.Y. 


u*  book  you  early  for  eggs  and  chix.  : 
for  1919  catalogue.  Sl’NNY  ORFSTCO.,  Inc. 


Total .  18772  2299 


Lights  in  the  Henhouse 

On  page  200  I  And  an  article  on 
“Lights  in  the  Henhouse”  by  Win.  V.  It. 
Case  of  Long  Island.  I  note  Mr.  Case 
states  that  this  scheme  is  original  with 
him.  I  presume  he  means  that  he  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  idea  independent  of  outside 
suggestion.  For  the  past  two  years  I 
have  been  making  quite  a  study  of  this 
problem,  and  find  that  several  persons 
have  used  lights  as  long  as  20  years 
or  more  ago.  They  either  did  not  give 
the  scheme  a  fair  trial,  or  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  true  philosophy  of  wherein  arti¬ 
ficial  Humiliation  is  an  aid  to  the  hen  as 
far  as  efficiency  in  Winter  egg  production 
is  concerned,  or  else,  due  to  the  ridicule 
of  friends,  were  compelled  to  give  up  the 
practice  rather  than  be  the  “laughing 
stock”  of  the  neighborhood. 

I  further  disagree  with  Mr.  Case  as 
regards  the  annual  production  being  low¬ 
ered.  Rather  it  is  normally  increased. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  fundamentally 
Winter  production  is  artificially  produced, 


Utility  WHITE  LEGHORISIS 

Hatching  Eggs,  »10  per  100.  Day-old  chicks.  $20 
per  100.  March.  April  and  May  delivery.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  W.  W.  WALLACE,  IIOME- 
XVOOI)  FARM,  Pleasantville.  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

for  HATCHING,  from  certified,  pedigreed  stock. 
M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  -  Nutley,  N.J. 

Eglantine  Stock-COCKERELS 

Nopnow  of  Lady  Eglantine,  direct  from  Eglnntiu* 

r.  T  \  -  .1  V.  O  Ctd  rvjvni  U  Atlfl  Vf  «,  4.1,1  4  /  \  t,  I  1  V*A  it  U  I** 


Y  Ol  U»uy  .TjKIttllOllIO,  U1AUOW  1G.1.4IIVIIO 

farm.  Darned  by  265-egg  hens.  Mated  to  pure  Bar 
ion  and  None- Bettor  strain  hens  of  200-egg  record, 
(thicks  »L5;  Eggs.  89  per  1»0.  Circular  free.  Year*’ 
experience.  MAPLE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Hobbs.  Md. 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.C.  Wiilto  Leghorns.  R.l.Reds.  Barred  Hook*.  3000 Chteke, 
4500  Egg*,  weekly.  Circular:  A.  B.  HALL,  Wilfinjlord.  Can*. 

ForSale-WyckoIl  Strain  S.  G.  W.  Leghorn* 

Cockerels  direct.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gillum,  New  York 

WhiteLeghorn  Baby  Chicks  ord  breeders  on  range; 

proven  winter  egg  producers.  Our  chicks  live  and  do 
so  at  a  profit.  Yarmond  Poultry  Farm,  Vanderburo,  N.  J. 

200,000  CHICKS  For  1919 

Seven  varieties.  Also  Brooders— 300  to  1.000  chick 
capacity— *14.50  to  *20  each.  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Dept.  11,  Richfield,  Pa. 

HATCH- 
EGGS 

from  a  superior  laying  strain.  All  fnrm  raised  on 
free  range.  CIIAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 


WhiteLeghorn  Baby  Chixs  ain£ 


« 
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LIBERTY-MARVEL 
Oil'Buimn^  BROODER 


Blue  Flame  Wickless 
Oil  Heated  Colony  Brooder 

Automatic  Regulation 

The  Liberty  Marvel  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  existing  coal 
crisis. 

Change  Your  Coal 
Burner  Into  a 
Liberty  Oil  Brooder 

Big 
saving 
in 

operating 
expense. 

Brooding 
50 
to 
1000 

chicks  _ 

for  less  than  6c  per  day.  Perfect  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send 
for  circular  on  "Scientific  Brooding." 


Liberty  Stove  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


30 Bays’ Free  Trial 

HILL  COLONY 
and  MAGIC 
fr^f  BROODERS 

(Noted  for 
quality 
and  effi¬ 
ciency; 
self-regulating;  gas-proof;  maintain  an 
even  temperature  of  heat;  fires  never 
go  out..  We  guarantee  them  and  will 
•'•InieiTiilly  refund  the  money  after  thirty 
•  lays’  trial,  if  they  do  not  do  all  we  claim. 

SEXn  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

United  Brooder  Co., 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam -Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


STEAM-COOKED.  Always  re¬ 
member  that  H-O  is  the  Steam- 
cooked  Chick  Feed.  Made  to  be 
easily  digested  by  baby  chicks. 

If  you  cannot  gat  it  from  your  dealer, 
write  for  sample*  and  we  will  arrange 
to  have  you  supplied. 

THE  H-0  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Jtembfra  IT.  S.  Food  .-it l m in ist ration 

John  J.  Campbell,  Eastern  Sales  Agt.f  Hartford,  Conn. 


$ 


Q  CS  Buys  140-Eggfi 
y  Champion  fcfLAI 


BelleCitylncubatorJ 


Over 
740,00* 
Users 

Prize  Winning  Model — Hot -Water,  Copper 
Tank,  Double  Walls  Fibre  Board,  Belt  Regulated, 
Thermometer  Holder,  Nursery.  With  S6.3S  Hot- 
Water  140  •  Chick  Brooder  —  Both  only  $13.95. 

Freight  Prepaid  ft&SSSKS 

With  this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  my 
Guide  Book  for  setting  up  and  operating  you 
are  sure  of  success.— Mr  Special  Offers  pro¬ 
vide  ways  to  earn  extra 
money.  Save  time — Order 
Now.  or  write  for  Free 
catalog,  "Hatching  Facts" 

_ _  —It  tells  all — Jim  ltohan,Pres. 

Belle  Citylncubator  Co..  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  incubator 

Bkkt  Constuuction 
Simplest  to  Operate 

60—100—150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

W rite  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.,  N UTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


icn EGG  incubator 
I5W  CHICK  BROODER 


CHICK  BROODER 

r$i47-5 


Both  are  made  of 
Calif.  Redwood. 

Incubator  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  asbestos  and  gat 
vanized  iron;  has  triple 

Ewal  Is, copper  tank ,  nura- 

,  cKtr  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
80  DAYS’  TRIALr-money  back  If 
O.K.  Write  foi  FREE  Catalog  Now. _ 

rnclad  Incubator  Co.  Box  1 01  Racine, WIs 


Town  Lo!  Poultry  Keeping* 

Revised  ami  Enlarged— 70  Illustrations 

One  of  the  best  and  most  complete  books 
published  for  the. beginner,  small  breeder 
or  commercial  poultryman.  Price  only 
50  cents.  Flexible  Cover  $1.00.  With 
Poultry  Item,  the  big  monthly  guide  for 
the  poultryman,  $1.00.  Item.  1  yr.  75c.— 
4  mos.  25c.  Experience  not  necessary  if  you  have 
this  book  and  the  Item. 

POULTRY  ITEM,  Box  25,  Se’lersville,  Pa. 

Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Laying? 

Most  poor  layers  are  "OUT  OF  CONDITION”  or  have 
<’  bis.  Koup,  Bowel  trouble,  Sore  head, Chicken  pox,  etc. 
GERMOZONE  is  the  best  rsmedv  for  all  these  disorders. 

At  dealers  or  postpaid  76c,  with  5  book  Poultry  Library. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.  463.  OMAHA,  NEB. 


and  that  large,  though  slightly  subnormal 
Spring  and  Summer  production  will  en¬ 
sue  ;  that  is,  the  effect  of  heavy  Winter 
production  "ill  not  occasion  an  equiv¬ 
alent  reduction  in  the  later  production. 

We  are  running  a  comparative  test  on 
100  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  at  this  sta¬ 
tion,  half  this  number  being  under  lights, 
the  remainder  under  normal  conditions. 
Lights  certainly  give  promise  of  great, 
practical  value,  but  much  experimental 
work  is  needed  to  determine  their  effect, 
on  hatehability  and  the  vitality  of  pro¬ 
geny;  also  to  determine  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  number  of  hours  to  use  lights,  what 
hours  these  should  be,  and  during  what 
months  lights  can  most  advantageously 
be  employed.  lutiif.r  ban-ta. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Droppings  Boards 

The  article  by  J.  W.  Gates  on  page  81 
I  can  endorse  fully  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  grease  on  the  roosts  to  prevent  the  red 
mites.  I  have  used  beef  fat,  mutton  fat 
and  once  pork  fat;  the  result  was  the 
same  in  every  case — not  a  red  mite  visi¬ 
ble  on  the  roosts  for  the  next  year. 
Melting  the  fats  in  an  iron  pot  I  painted 
with  a  big  paint  brush  all  sides  of  the 
roosts  except  the  top,  while  the  fat  was 
hot.  I  also  painted  the  four  corners  of 
each  nest  box.  Kerosene  evaporates  too 
quickly  ;  it  needs  to  be  used  at  least  once 
a  week  to  be  effective.  Once  a  year  is 
sufficient  with  the  hot  fat.  But  why  use 
droppings  boards  at  all?  By  using  a  wide 
board,  nailed  to  the  posts  that  supported 
the  front  end  of  the  roost  supports,  the 
droppings  were  separated  from  the  litter, 
which  could  not  be  scratched  into  the 
droppings  nor  the  droppings  into  the  lit¬ 
ter.  The  floor  of  the  20x20-ft.  henhouse 
being  of  sifted  loam,  and  used  by  the 
hens  for  a  dust  bath,  the  top  of  this  was 
scraped  up,  and  half  of  the  scrapings 
would  be  the  droppings  of  the  daytime, 
and  spread  over  the  droppings  from  the 
roosts.  If  there  was  any  smell  from 
these  droppings  I  covered  them  with  land 
plaster. 

Under  this  treatment  there  was  no 
need  of  removing  the  accumulated  drop¬ 
pings  but  twice  a  year.  The  dry  dusty 
earth  absorbed  all  moisture.  Of  course 
the  litter  had  to  be  raked  to  one  side 
while  scraping  up  the  top  soil,  the  fine 
broken  litter  going  on  the  droppings  with 
the  earth.  A  half  hour  once  in  two 
weeks  was  all  the  time  used.  There  is 
no  place  in  a  henhouse  that  is  so  good 
a  nursery  for  hen  lice  as  the  joints  of  the 
dropping  boards,  and  the  labor  spent  in 
cleaning  them  off  every  day  is  totally 
unnecessary. 

One  or  two  wagon  loads  of  sifted  loam 
put  into  each  henhouse  before  the  Fall 
rains  is  virtually  moving  the  house  onto 
a  new  location,  fresh  soil,  and  every 
poultryman  knows  the  benefit  of  that.  A 
concrete  floor  unless  specially  prepared 
is  almost  sure  to  dampen  the  litter;  this 
produces  mold,  which  will  be  more  or 
less  detrimental  to  the  fowls,  and  some¬ 
times  cause  a  sickness  that  is  apparently 
without  cause.  American  poultrymen 
should  thank  O.  W.  Mapes  for  giving  to 
the  public  the  knowledge  of  that  cheap 
and  easy  remedy  for  roost  mites.  With 
the  blue  ointment  application  to  lousy 
hens  there  is  no  need  for  the  louse  ques¬ 
tion  to  bother  a  poultryman. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Harrysbourg  St  Colony  Hover 


America’s 
Leading  Oil 
Burning  Hover. 

Burner  makes 
perfect  Gas 
from  common 
Kerosene  Oil. 


t 


HARRYSBOURG  COLONY  HOVER 

is  the  oldest  and  best  Blue  Flame  Oil 
Burning  Hover  on  the  market.  Our 
Sales  last  Season  were  tentimes  greater 
than  the  year  before.  Absolutely  Wick¬ 
less,  Heavy  Metal  Burner,  whichburns 
continually  without  cleaning.  Con¬ 
sumes  less  Oil  than  any  other  Burner 
made.  Our  Automatic  Valve,  working 
like  a  Carburetor,  feeds  Oil  continual¬ 
ly.  Only  Oil  Burning  Stove  with  Cast 
MetalTopand  Cast  Rim  around  Canopy. 


Backed  by  a 

Written 

Guarantee. 


Burns 

continually 

without 

cleaning. 


Made  in  Two  Sizes.  50-Inch  Canopy, 
capacity  100  to  600  Chicks,  and  33-inch 
Canopy,  capacity  50  to  200  Chicks. 

The  Small  Hover  has  Cast  Metal 
Top  and  is  equipped  with  smaller, 
heavy  Wickless  Burner.  Built  for  the 
Poultryman  who  raises  200  or  less 
Chicks.  It’s  the  greatest  small  Hover 
to  date,  running  three  days  on  one 
gallon  of  Oil.  We  want  you  to  send 
for  our  Circular  matter  before  buying 
a  Hover.  We  can  interest  you. 


Harrysbourg  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Dept.  G,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


KNIGHT’S  Blue  Ribbon  Strain 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  VyYANDOTTE 

Have  made  Records  at  Storrs.  Eggs  and  Chicks  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  O.  G.  KMGIIT,  Bridgeton,  It.  I. 

White  Wyandottes  “  rsetra  i  n*cas 

Standard  Bred  Egg  Machines.  A  few  cockerels  for 
sale;  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Quality  better  than 
ever.  Prices  the  same,  i.  e.  810  per  liundr*  d :  S6 
per  50;  82  per  setting.  Get  your  orders  booked 
early  as  demand  always  exceeds  supply. 

K,  It.  I’ X  1>E  Itllll.I.UOId  Orcb.rd  Firm,"  l*ui>rhk«tpsIe,N.Y 

BARRON'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  £2tchiso 

Cockerels  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  New  York 

Buff  Wyandottes  SB  WHS 


Mrs.  Worthington  Holcomb. 


New  Hartford,  Conn. 


If 


Brief  Story  of  Duck  Raising 

Part  I.  « 

Care  should  he  taken  in  selecting  breed¬ 
ers,  as  neglect  in  this  part  means  failure 
in  the  business,  which  has  been  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  many  beginners.  First  of  all, 
the  ducks  that  are  to  he  selected  for 
breeders  should  be  penned  off  and  fed  a 
growing  ration  consisting  of  three  parts 
meal,  three  parts  bran,  one  part  flour,  10 
per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  beef 
scrap,  one  part  chopped  green  food,  such 
as  green  wheat  or  rye  or  Alfalfa.  After 
the  ducks  have  fully  developed,  which  is 
12  to  14  weeks,  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  culling  pen,  and  sorted.  Those  that 
possess  a  straight  back,  clear  black  eyes, 
short  neck,  thick,  deep  breast  and  short, 
broad  beak,  are  selected. 

After  the  ducks  have  been  selected  they 
should  be  placed  in  yards  of  50  by  150 
feet  in  flocks  of  250  to  300.  They  should 
be  kept  in  these  yards  for  about  12  weeks, 
after  which  they  should  be  put  in  their 
laying  houses,  aud  the  drakes  put  with 
them,  mating  them  at  the  rate  of  one 
drake  to  six  ducks.  The  best  results  are 
found  when  ducks  are  placed  in  small 
flocks  of  about  200  ducks  and  33  drakes. 
Size  of  house  for  this  flock  would  be 
24x40  ft.,  with  a  yard  40x100  ft.  A  small 
water  pond  of  about  20x40  ft.  is  all  that 
is  necessary,  as  if  the  ducks  can  have 
water  the  higher  the  fertility. 

The  laying  feed  consists  of  one  part 
cooked  vegetables,  three  parts  meal,  two 
parts  wheat  bran,  one  part  No.  2  flour, 
10  per  cent  beef  scrap,  fed  as  a  hot  mash 
in  the  morning.  Night  ration  consists  of 
two  parts  meal,  one  part  bran,  one  part 
No.  2  flour,  one  part  whole  corn,  one  part 
Alfalfa  or  creek  grass.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  ventilating  their  houses.  The 
ducks  will  stand  all  that  the  eggs  will,  so 
you  can  readily  see  that  if  the  eggs  do 
not  freeze,  never  worry  about  the  ducks. 

Long  Island.  jos.  a.  titmus. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels-“Regals 

I  offer  a  few  extra  selected  farm  raised  birds  of  John  S. 
Martin  sbest  at  $5 each.  L.  O-  Quigley,  Goshen,  Now  York 

Park’s  and  Thompson B.  R. Chix  "^n'TtTcT 

Mar.,  18c;  Apr.,  17c;  May,  Ilk}.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Feb! 
and  Mar.,  20c;  Apr.,  18c:  May.  17c.  (English  S.  O. 
W.  Leghorn,  15c.;  Hatches  weekly.)  Parcel  post  pre* 
paid.  MAPLES  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  R.  F.  D.,  Telford,  Pa. 

PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying.  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  134  eggs  in  Jan. 
«— —  /  Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 

"'W  LW.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

'Wilson’s  'While  Hocks 

Better  than  ever  and  leading  the  White  Rocl;s  at 
Storrs  egg-laying  contest.  Order  vonr  chickens 
now,  $25  per  100.  Eggs.  $10  peP.100.  II.  A.  WILSON.  Hollis, N. II. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 


8  15.  Money  hack  if  not  pleased. 

I.  H.  Bacoru,  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Barred  BOCliS 

Effgft  for  hatching.  $8  per  100.  Day-old  chicks, $18 per 
100.  A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown, Del. 

Parks’StrainB.P.R.EggsandChix 

Ad  nia'es  from  trapped  hens  with  records  204  to  207. 

Charles  H.  Chubb,  Palenville,  N.  Y. 

Rill'l'pfl  Dn^lfQ  Well  matured,  standard 
DdrreU  IXOCIV5*  1)red  „uUets  Pl.ices  rea_ 

•onable, consistent  with  finality.  Purchaser  satisfied 
or  money  refunded.  G  A  Williams.  Box  494.  Warwick.  N  Y. 


“You  say  your  jewels  were  stolen  while 
the  family  were  at  dinner?”  “No,  no! 
This  is  a  serious  theft,  officer.  Our  din¬ 
ner  was  stolen  while  we  were  putting  on 
our  jewels.’’— Boston  Transcript. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching:  eger«  from  trap  nested  liens  bred  for  heavy 
laving:.  J.  F.  Fruncais,  Weathmiipton  Bench,  N  Y 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.Reds 
W.  Wyandottes  n™  T'e*  Cockerels  F&Xl 

Catalog  free.  RIVER0ALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Boi  165.  RLerdile.  N.  J 

“Pprfpclinn"  8RRRED  R0CK  <RIRGIETS).  Best  we  everraised. 

T  Cl  ICullUII  For  Quirk  sale  line,  snappy,  vigorouseock- 
erels,  $6,  worth  *S;  «.  worth  $10;  »10,  worth  $15;  $15.  worth 
$20.  Nine  cocks,  breeders  from  last  year’s  mating  pens, 
nt  half  price.  $7.50  to  $15.  Pullets  $3  "to  $5  each. 

Dr.  GEO.  T.  HA.YMAN,  -  Doyt.kstown,  Pa. 

Ualchimr  Crrrro  Imported  Barron  Strain  Leghorns.  Cir- 
nallillingcggs  oular.  TV, E, ATKINSON, Wallingford, Conn. 


Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  andSingleComb  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  We  own  the  famous  Sanborn  flock  of  Reds, 
every  breeder  with  a  trapuest  record.  Place  your 
order  for  Baby  Chix  at  once.  A  few  more  high  record 
breeding  males  for  sale.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  50,  Attleboro.  Mass. 

SCRIReds 

Big,  Dark.  Free  Range,  Trapnested  Stock. 
Guaranteed  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Write 
for  Circular.  Also  Berkshire  Pigs. 

RICHARD  W.  WAGNER,  East  Northport,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Single  Comb  Eggs  from  strain  of  famons  winter 
layers.  Mid-winter  records  run  as  high  as  23  to  28 
Eggs  in  30  days.  83  per  15.  0.  G.  L.  LEWIS,  Psoli,  Pa. 

S.  C.-Red  Cockerels-R.  C • 

Excellent  breeders,  deep  Red,  from  trapnested 
stock.  Prices,  $3  to  $5. 

Richard  W.  Wagner,  East  Northport,  N.  Y. 

Bred  to  Lay.  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Winners.  Cocker¬ 
els  for  sale.  $3. SO  ai  d 
CATaLPA  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  I>.  2,  Gettysburg,  l’a 


R.  C.  REDS 

$5  each 


Vibert  trapnested  stock.  Cockerels.  S5  and  $8.  Hutching 
Eggs,  $12  per  100 ;  S35for300.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryvide,  N.T 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

?e,C.  WH‘TLL£GH0RMS’  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 

ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADISE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  Penna. 

BARrppdc  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys 

”WU1  GUINEAS.  HARES  AND  DOGS 

Large  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 
L1JWIX  A.  SOUDER,  -  Telford.  Pa. 

STURDY  BABYCHICKS 

Martin  s  White  Wyandottes.  Ringlet  oarred  Rocks, 
h.  C.  Reds,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Anemias.  Prices  free 
from  the  reliable  Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill.  N  J. 

s. c.  r. i. R eds» 

from  trap-nested  stock.  $3  to  $5.  C.  L.  MASON,  G«noa.  \.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Cocks  and  Cockerels  Ba^d fS, 

ti  apnesteii.  Miss  Marion  I.  Moore,  Middlebrook  Pity.  Frm., Hamburg,  N.Y. 

LKiirr  KRaiim  4S.  White  Leghorns,  Pullets  and  Cocker¬ 
el*.  1‘rices  reasonable.  FOREST  FARM,  Kockawaj,  Ji.  J. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  11c.;  Rocks,  lie. 
Refunded  fordead  chicks.  CSr. free. 

El{,  McAllsterville.  I’a. 


S.C. BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

Sunswiek  strain.  Farm  raised  and  bred  for  Winter 
layers  Hatching  eggs,  83  per  setting:  815  per  100. 

Mrs.  Frauk  E.  Martin,  .  Hatfield,  Penn. 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Siiver  and  White  Wyandottes.  S.  C.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  Chicks  25c.  each;  $24  per  100.  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings.  40c.  each. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34.  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 

from  pi  ize-winning  stock.  Large  frame— good  bone— 
beautiful  plumage.  ML,  IIIA  CIIUMB1.EY.  Draper.  Virginia 


Trap  Nest 
Records 


Have  had  printed 
on  cardboard  11^4x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W.  F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Wliat  sort  of  a  man  is  F.  B.  Mills, 
Itosehill,  N.  Y.?  Last  year  I  sent  for  a 
packet  of  his  Twelve  Hundred  to  One 
white  seed  bean.  He  stated  and  showed 
by  a  cut  that  it  would  grow  in  a  bush  or 
dwarf  tree  form.  I  found  out  by  harvest 
time  that  what  he  sent  me  was  nothing 
but  the  common  medium  white  bean.  I 
also  sent  him  the  price  for  a  packet  of 
very  fine  cherry  tomato  seed  (that  is  what 
lie  advertised),  and  I  never  received  any 
word  or  seed  from  him.  I  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  his  seed  catalogue  for  15*15). 

Rhode  Island.  s.  b.  n. 

The  subscriber  answers  his  own  ques¬ 
tion  ;  the  transaction  is  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Mills.  His  extravagant  advertising 
of  just  common  beaus  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  public  believe  he  had  some 
wonderful  variety  is  characteristic  of 
him.  too.  S.  B.  II.  was  only  saved  an¬ 
other  disappointment  at  harvest  time  iu 
not  receiving  the  “cherry  tomato”  seed 
ordered. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  reliability  of  the  Farmers’  Standard 
Carbide  Company,  Inc.,  executive  offices 
Canastota,  N.  Y.?  One  of  their  agents 
has  been  in  this  territory  trying  to  sell 
shares  at  the  rate  of  $10  a  share,  no  one 
person  being  allowed  to  take  less  than 
$50  worth  or  more  than  $100.  C.  E.  T. 

New  York. 

As  far  as  we  can  learn  this  company 
has  no  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
carbide  or  any  other  product.  The  name 
is  adopted,  no  doubt,  'vyith  special  view 
of  selling  stock  iu  the  company  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Farmers  have  many  times  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  nice-sounding  names,  and  some 
better  basis  for  the  investment  should  be 
shown  before  parting  with  $50  or  $100. 
A  pertinent  question  would  he  to  ask  the 
salesman  what  part  of  the  $50  or  $100  he 
gets,  and  what  part  goes  into  the  treasury 
of  the  company — provided  there  is  a  treas¬ 
ury. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  Auto 
Owners’  Tire  Association.  Chicago,  Ill., 
and  would  like  your  advice  as  to  ordering 
tires  from  them.  They  have  given  tne  a 
free  membership  in  their  association 
which  cost  $10  so  I  could  get  the  tires  at 
a  discount.  E.  E.  C. 

New  York. 

The  very  name  of  this  concern  is  a  pre¬ 
tense  and  a  sham.  There  is  no  associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  pretense  of  one  is  made  to 
sell  cheap  tires.  The  membership  fake 
lias  been  exploded  many  times.  Those 
who  nibble  on  the  “bargain  price”  tire 
bait  are  pretty  sure  to  get  stuck.  All 
tires  look  alike  to  the  average  automobile 
owner.  It  is  only  the  expert  who  can 
judge  of  the  value  and  wearing  qualities 
of  a  tire  by  its  appearance.  Therefore  the 
only  protection  or  safety  for  the  ordinary 
automobile  owner  is  to  purchase  a  tire 
with  a  reputation  and  an  honorable  and 
substantial  manufacturing  house  behiud 
it.  The  woods  are  full  of  “gyp”  tire  con¬ 
cerns.  Beware  of  them ! 


interest  to  it.  and  now  the  commissoin  r 
house  has  sent  me  a  check  with  10  per 
cent  off  the  first  bill  for  collecting  it  for 
me.  If  you  think  this  belongs  to  me  I 
would  like  to  have  you  collect  it.  p.  t. 

Maine. 

This  is  the  third  case  we  have  had 
where  a  commission  house  makes  a  10  , 
per  ceut  charge  for  collecting  a  claim 
from  a  transportation  company.  The 
only  cost  to  the  commission  house  would 
be  the  small  expense  of  postage  and  time, 
which  are  always  incidental  iu  every 
business.  A  commission  merchant  is  not 
a  collection  agency,  and  we  doubt  that 
Kingman  &  Hearty  can  legally  retain  the 
fee.  The  amount  involved  hardly  war¬ 
rants  the  shipper  in  taking  the  case  to 
court.  We  are  asking  Kingman  & 
Hearty  for  the  refund  of  this  commission 
charge  without  any  hope  of  getting  it, 
but  we  see  no  good  reason  for  deducting 
commission  for  the  sale  of  goods  and 
another  commission  for  a  little  service  to 
a  customer.  The  other  two  houses  mak¬ 
ing  this  collection  charge  are  II.  Morgen- 
thaler  A  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  C.  A. 
Watson  &  Sons,  Chicago. 

December  11.  1018,  I  went  to  L.  Kap¬ 
lan  Ilygrade  Auto  Exchange,  1657  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City  ;  there  I  looked  at  a 
Dodge  car  and  asked  him  to  run  it  out  in 
the  street  so  that  I  could  look  it  over, 
and  put  up  the  top.  He  said  he  did  not 
want  to  run  it  out  in  the  street,  as  it  was 
raining,  and  he  did  not  want  to  get  it 
wet.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  have  it 
ready  for  me  by  10  o’clock  the. next  day. 
He  said  he  would  if  I  bought  it.  I  said 
that  I  wanted  to  sec  it  outside,  and  if  it 
was  all  right,  and  the  top  was  all  right 
and  in  good  shape,  and  the  motor  was  in 
good  condition  that  I  would  buy  it.  He 
said  if  I  bought  it  and  it  was  not  in  first- 
class  condition,  top  and  all,  lie  would 
cheerfully  give  me  my  money  back,  so  I 
gave  him  $50  in  cash  and  my  check  for 
$000.  He  gave  me  a  receipt  and  a  bill  of 
sale.  The  next  day  I  went  up  there  about 
nine  o’clock  and  he  had  two  men  working 
at  it  then  ;  he  had  them  run  it  out  on  the 
street  and  then  I  and  my  son-in-law 
looked  it  over  and  I  found  it  in  very  poor 
condition.  The  mechanic  said  he  did  not 
dare  put  over  three  quarts  of  oil  in  the 
oil  tank ;  if  he  did  it  would  smoke.  Then 
we  put  up  the  top  and  that  was  all  worn 
out  and  full  of  holes,  and  there  was  one 
hook  off  that  holds  the  hood  over  the  en¬ 
gine,  and  two  handles  off  the  doors,  so  of 
course  the  car  was  not  satisfactory  to 
me.  I  told  Mr.  Kaplan  that  he  misrepre¬ 
sented  the  car  to  me,  and  that  1  was  not 
suited  at  all,  and  that  I  did  not  want  it. 

I  asked  him  to  pay  me  back  my  money 
and  check,  and  he  said  he  had  sent  the 
check  to  the  bank  and  could  not  do  it.  I 
told  him  that  he  said  if  I  was  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  he  would  give  me  hack  my 
money  and  check,  and  now  he  refused  to 
do  it!  so  1  stopped  the  payment  on  the 
check  and  told  him  that  if  he  gave  me  my 
$50  I  would  say  no  more,  lie  refused  to 
do  it,  so  I  left  him  and  went  home.  What 
can  be  done  to  make  him  give  up  the  $50? 

•  New  York.  .  L.  J.  D. 

The  above  is  quite  typical  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  cotlntry  people  when  they  come  to 
New  York  City  and  fall  into  the  clutches 
of  second-hand  dealers.  The  horse  and 
wagon  trade  were  full  of  this  class  of 
“gyp”  dealers  some  years  ago.  and  now 
the  automobile  and  me  trade  is  infested 


A  big  auto  came  our  way  with  a  man  in 
back  seat  who  said  he  Avas  crippled,  so 
could  not  leave  the  machine.  I  was  asked 
to  come  and  talk  with  him.  He  had  a 
wonderful  oat  to  sell ;  one  sows  1%  bush" 
els  to  the  acre,  gets  1*5  bushels.  )'  hy 
didn’t  he  make  it  !>S.  our  bargain  counter? 

I  told  him  I  took  The  R.  N.-A.  He 
promptly  told  me  that  was  a  fake  ^paper, 
turned  the  machine  and  left.  Now.  I 
have  all  sympathy  for  a  cripple,  but  this 
one  should  sell  Bibles.  W.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

Everyone  sympathizes  with  a  felloAV 
citizen  who  has  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
but  when  a  cripple  capitalizes  his  infirm¬ 
ities  and  plays  on  the  sympathies  of  the 
public  to  sell  goods  of  any  kind  by  mis¬ 
representation  he  sacrifices  the  respect  of 
all  right-thinking  people.  The  infirmities 
of  this  agent  seem  to  have  been  the  strong¬ 
est  asset  of  Geo.  K.  Higbie  &  Co.,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  in  selling  ordinary  oats  at 
$,”  per  bushel.  But  the  wickedest  part  of 
the  scheme  is  to  advise  farmers  that  only 
1  V,  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  of  this  “won¬ 
der  variety”  is  necessary.  The  only  other 
seedsman  we  ever  knew  who  was  guilty 
of  such  claims  was  .T.  A.  Everitt  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  in  selling  the  old  Miracle 
wheat  which  he  renamed  “Marvelous.” 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Everitt  finally 
landed  in  the  Atlanta  penitentiary  as  a 
result  of  his  various  fake  seed  schemes. 

I  am  enclosing  some  papers  of  a  rail¬ 
road  claim  for  damage  on  20  barrels  of 
apples  shipped  last  May  to  Kingman  A 
IIeartv,  Boston,  Mass.  I  wrote  to  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  they  added 


with  the  same  class  of  fakers.  Their 
plan  is  to  promise  and  guarantee  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  iu  order  to  get  a 
deposit  from  the  buyers.  This  class  of 
dealers  have  no  responsibility  and  cannot 
be  held  to  their  agreements.  When  a  de¬ 
posit  has  been  made  on  any  agreement 
signed,  the  farmer  has  no  redress  unless 
the  dealer  has  made  himself  liable  to  crim¬ 
inal  prosecution.  In  this  case  the  de¬ 
posit  of  $50  is  lost.  We  have  reports  of 
many  such  transactions,  and  we  are  pub¬ 
lishing  the  record  in  this  case  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  our  readers  in  a  general  way,  and 
as  to  L.  Kaplan  in  particular.  We  do 
not  want  to  give  the  impression  that  all 
dealers  in  used  automobiles  are  in  this 
class;  there  are  many  good,  responsible 
men  engaged  in  this  line;  but  all  farmers 
coming  to  the  city  to  buy  second-hand 
automobiles  should  be  on  their  guard  to 
avoid  the  “gyp”  dealer. 


Willie  was  in  a  bad  temper.  His 
mother  had  just  discovered  that  there  Avas 
not  a  clean  nightshirt  ready  for  him  to 
,Avoar.  “Never  mind,  Willie,”  she  said, 
consolingly.  “You  will  have  to  put  on  one 
of  your  sister’  snightgowns  tonight.” 
“What !  a  girl’s?”  snorted  Willie,  draw¬ 
ing  himself  up  haughtily.  “Yes.  Why 
not?”  asked  mother,  in  surprise.  “I  won’t 
wear  it !”  declared  the  small  hoy.  “I’d 
rather  go  to  hed  raw!” — Christian  Mes¬ 
senger. 


W-YORKER 


Get  This  Automatic  Plow 


In  plowing  on  hillsides,  in  stony  fields  or  in  the  nooks  and  corners 
of  irregular  fields  there  is  an  important  advantage  in  using  the 


JOHN  feDEERE 


Two  Way  Plow  For  The  EasS 


Practically  self-operating.  The  pat¬ 
ented  Auto  Foot  Frame  Shift,  enabling 
the  operator  to  maintain  full  width  of 
furrow  under  all  conditions,  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  slight  pressure  on  foot 
levers.  The  Clevis  Shift  and  the  Horse 
Lift  are  both  automatic.  Controlling 
the  plow  is  as  natural  and  easy  as 
driving  the  team.  Wheels  are  set  wide 
apart — plow  can’t  tip  over  on  hillsides. 


Equipped  with  the  famous  Syracuse 
bottoms,  made  in  different  styles  to  fit 
every  soil  condition  in  the  East. 

Because  of  its  combination  of  operat¬ 
ing  convenience,  thorough  seed-bed 
making  and  long  life,  this  plow  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  favorite  among  Eastern  farmers. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  a  folder  describing 
it  fully. 


GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

Send  for  our  free  book,  “Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to 
Use  Them”.  Full  of  valuable  farming  information.  Describes 
the  complete  line  of  John  Deere  farm  implements  and  farm 
machinery.  To  get  the  book,  ask  for  package  W-531. 

{jOHNDEER^^^^^^S^MoHr^IHinois 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


tHt  rttADt  MARK  Of  QUALITY 
MAM  FAMOtA  «Y  COOO 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 


The  horse  is  a  vital  factor  in 
greater  farm  production.  To  realize 
the  best  results  he  must  be  kept  one 
hundred  per  cent.  fit. 

STUFFED  COLLAR  PADS 

Filled  with  our  Special  Composite  Stuffing 

are  the  only  guarantee  against  bruised, 
galled  and  chal’od  shoulders.  They  are 
better  than  other  kinds,  being  soft, 

epringy  and  absorbent.  They  also  make  possible 
the  continued  use  of  a  horse  collar  long  after 
its  worn  condition  would  otherwise  compel  its 
discontinuance. 

NEW  PATENTED  HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

(Found  Only  on  Pad*  Made  by  U§) 

Consists  of  wire  etaple  with  felt  washer. 

It  gives  hook  a  firmer  hold  and  prevents  pull¬ 
ing  off,  even  though  fabric  is  weakened  by 
long  usage.  Life  of  pad  is  thus  materially 
lengthened.  This  is  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  since  wo  invented  the  hook.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Tapatco  Booklet. 

THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  MAKING  PADS 

\  Look  for  the  Felt  Washer 

SOLD  B  Y DEALERS  EVER  YWHERE 
The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company,  Greenfield,  Okio 

Canadian  Branch:  Chatham,  Ontario 


(3) 

Pit.  Ii  U.S.  Die.  1. 1914 
Pat.  la  Cm.  Die.  1. 1915 


~hinn-Fis 

Prevents  Lightning  Losses  , 

Shinn-Flat  prevents  the  accumulation  of  elec-  , 

tricity  in  the  building,  by  permitting  it  to  gradually  pass 
from  the  heavily  charged  ground  into  the  atmosphere  above 
the  building— relieving  the  strain  on  the  building  caused  by 
the  attraction  of  the  electricity  in  the  cloud  above,  and 
removing  the  conditions  that  cause  the  Lightning  Stroke. 

36%  Greater  Protection 
Against  Lightning 

Shinn-Flat  is  the  only  Lightning  Rod  made  in  the  form  of  a 

flat  cable— and  is  much  more  efficient.  Has  36%more  conducting  surface 
for  electricity  than  the  same  amount  of  material  made  into  a  round  cable. 

To  the  owner  of  every  building  we  protect,  we  give  a  Cash 
Bond  guaranteeing  that  Lightning  will  not  strike.  Write  for  free 
Booklet  on  Lightning  Cause  and  Control. 

W.  C.  SHINN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1658  Monadnock  Bide.  ::  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


(36) 


"  2?  Gets  Thet^iS 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  Boll  or  exchange,  mnke  it  known  hero. 
Thin  Rato  will  no  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  i  ositions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  Reneral  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  JEffflrs  and  other  live  Block  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Several  young.  unmarried'  fellows  to 
work  on  a  large  commercial  fruit  farm,  wtiere 
apples,  peaehos,.  pears,  etc.,  are  grown  In  a  large 
way;  only  those  interested  in  learning  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  willing  .  to  consider  tiie  experience 
gained  as  part  of  compensation  need  applv. 
CON  YE  US  FARM,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  competent  herdsman  for  work  in 
purebred  herd  of  Guernseys:  must  be  good  but¬ 
ter-maker:  give  experience,  age.  references  and 
salary  desired  in  lirst  letter,  with  full  particu¬ 
lars:  position  is  open  on  March  first.  THOItN- 
EIEitANK  FARMS,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  County, 


WANTED — Immediately,  married  man  to  work 
in  cow  barn:  registered  Jerseys;  good  milker; 
wife  to  Beard  single  men.  Apply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately,  reliable  settled  woman 
to  cook  for  farm  hand's;  no  objection  to  grown 
sons  able  to  work.  Address  ADVERTISER  5233, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Ilianum  milking  machine  operator  to 
assist  ia  purebred  Holstein  dairy;  three-fourths 
mile  town  of  1,000  people;  single  man  preferred; 
wages  $50  (fifty)  and  board;  modern  barn; 
James  equipment ;  .transportation  refunded  after 
six  months'  service.  MAYFIELD  FARMS,  Den¬ 
mark,  S.  C. 


WAN 1 1-D — Men  .and  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  salary 
?-h>  a  month  for  men  and  $30  for  women,  with 
maintenance;  state  age  when  applying.  Applv 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcli  worth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  to  run  45-acre  Southern  New 
Hampshire  farm;  400  apple  trees  under  mod¬ 
ern  cultivation;  house,  barns,  tools;  will  make 
extraordinary  liberal  arrangements;  splendid 
truck  garden  market  for  Summer  population;  one 
customer  heretofore  lias  taken  total  apple  crop 
at  good  price,  ADVERTISER  5122,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SAM  c  E R  WANTED — We  are  looking  for  a  first- 
class  sawyer  who  can  hold  a  year  round  job 
anil  is  wortli  gootf  wages;  if  you  are  a  live  wire 
rpcor<*  proves  it  this  is  an  opportunity. 
I  OREST  CORI’OR  ATION,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Plain  vegetable  gardener  and  assls- 
tant  in  hennery;  no  children;  will  furnish 
house,  fuel,  vegetables,  milk  and  fruit  when 
o-chard  bears:  name  wages  wanted.  R.  M. 
WASHINGTON,  Green  Springs,  W.  Va. 


WANTED — Married  working  farm  manager; 

small  herd  of  purebred  Guernseys;  farm  12 
miles  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  moderii  house;  nil 
conveniences;  take  charge  at  once;  give  your 
experience  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5210, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


farm  work:  must  be  good  milker  and  team¬ 
ster;  state  age,  nai ionality.  experience,  wages, 
first  Utter.  P.  B.  WHITEHEAD,  Route  1, 
Qunkertown,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT — Open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  college  training;  18  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  managing  large  dairy  and  purebred 
stock  farms  successfully;  married;  small  family 
excellent  credentials.  ADVERTISER  5100,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POT  I.l  RYMAN  who  can  produce  Winter  eggs 
and  grow  strong,  healthy  chicks,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  manager  on  large  plant  or  es¬ 
tate;  managed  one  plant  12  years;  American; 
married.  ADVERTISER  5175,  care  Rural  New- 
l  orker. 


SHORT  COURSE  GRADUATE,  unmarried,  ft 
years’  experience,  desires  position  as  manager 
or  foreman  of  high-elnss  estate  or  farm;  subur¬ 
ban  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  preferred. 
STORMS,  110  McBride  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


WANTED — Position  as  orchard  foreman  or  man- 
nger  on  fruit  farm;  young,  temperate,  relia¬ 
ble;  years  practical  experience  and  college 
course;  also  good  knowledge  of  general  farming. 
Write  ADVERTISER  517(5,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER  or  working  farm  manager  wishes 
position:  Northern  and  Southern  experience; 
married;  no  children;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5225,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER  wants  position  as  fore¬ 
man;  life  experience;  flowers,  fruit,  livestock: 
age  38;  married;  four  children:  state  wages  or 
percentage.  ADVERTISER  5226,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  milkers  and  dairymen  open  for 
position  March  1st  to  15th;  both  young,  capa¬ 
ble,  clean,  rapid  milkers;  of  good  character  and 
Habits;  seeking  permanent  place  where  their 
worth  will  be  appreciated:  nothing  under  $45  and 
good  living  conditions  considered;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  references.  BOX  255,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN,  dairyman:  married:  no  children; 

certified  butter  maker:  prefer  one-man  job  or 
dairy  better  job;  references.  BOX  215,  Prince¬ 
ton,  X.  .1. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position  as-  foreman;  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins;  married;  cottage  furnished ; 
best  refccnces.  GEORGE  PATRICK,  Bedford 
Village,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1st.  by  married  man  with 
small  family,  n  position  as  manager  of  milk 
plant;  expert  butter  maker;  Cornell  training; 
years  of  experience;  temperate;  reliable;  effi¬ 
cient;  age  37:  write  fully  as  to  conditions  and 
terms;  X.  Y.  state  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
5219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  herds¬ 
man  by  young  man,  25  years;  single;  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  orcharding,  production  oi 
farm  crops,  certified  milk.  A.  R.  O.  tests;  good 
calf  raiser:  lifetime  experience  on  farm:  two 
years  agriculture  schooling;  thoroughly  reliable; 
good  habits.  HAROLD  TAYLOR,  La  Orange¬ 
ville,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  by  Amer- 
ican,  married,  who  understands  all  kind's  of 
farm  machinery,  handling  of  men.  etc.;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  host  reference  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN — Experienced  in  breeding,  cull¬ 
ing.  feeding  for  high  eggproduction  and  grow¬ 
ing  chicks;  incubation,  Mammoth  and  oil  lamp; 
brooding.  Mammoth  and  Colony  coal  stove:  de¬ 
sires  position;  single:  a  hustler  and  A-l  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5218,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  herdsman  fer  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  12  miles  fron.  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
give  your  experience  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  competent  young  man  or  young 
woman  thoroughly  experienced  in  bee  -iilture 
to  start  and  manage  apiary  and  assist  in  poultry 
department  meantime;  will  want  to  commence 
witli  50  to  100  colonies  tills  season.  FORREST 
FERGUSON  FARMS,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 


WANTED— Married  man,  without  children  pre 
ferred,  for  dairy  farm  work;  must  board  em 
ployer;  state  wages  wanted;  rent,  wood*,  mill 
and  garden  given.  Apply  R.  D.  HOWELL 
Bullville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER’S-  helper  position  open  to  woman  of 
refinement  and  tact  witli  children;  plain  sew- 
mending  required.  Address,  stating 
qualifications  and  salary  expected,  BOX  315, 
Plensantville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  active,  reliable  and  willing 

worker;  a  man  who  understands  the  successful 
management  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  especially; 
would  prefer  one  who  understands  all  kinds  of 
fanning  and*  stock  raising;  house  and  garden 
furnished.  Address  W.  IRVING  HEWITT  M 
D.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  capable  farmer;  married;  wife 
care  for  chickens,  milk  and  butter;  house, 
firewood,  farm  products  furnished;  give  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  expected.  HUDSON  GUILD. 
43(5  West  27th  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Active,  rclinblc  man  for  dairy  farm 
work;  either  married  or  single;  give  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  asked  in  first  letter.  GAR¬ 
FIELD  HERBERT,  Lakewood,  N.  J 


CAPABLE  young  woman  for  general  housework 
in  family  of  five;  no  laundry;  must  like 
children:  would  take  woman  witli  daughter  over 
10.  BOX  200,  Pleasantvllle,  N.  Y. 


VS  AN  1  ED — First-class  working  manager,  on  one 
of  tiie  best  farms  in  Orange  Countv,  who  thor- 
DUgllly  understands  all  branches  of  farming,  in¬ 
cluding  live  stock  and  operation  of  modern  farm 
machinery;  must  ho  able  to  produce  results.  P.  O. 
BOX  275,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FIRST-CLASS  all  around  married  man  on  dairy 
and  general  farm  on  April  1st:  best  living  ac¬ 
commodations;  wages,  with  milk,  garden  and 
potatoes:  preference  given  one  who  can  furnish 
extra  man  or  lionrd  one  or  two  men:  state 
wages,  references  and  how  long  In  present  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  5205,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TWO  FARM  HANDS — Large  farm  in  .Central 
Massachusetts;  single  men;  general  farm 
work;  good  milkers  and  teamsters-  when  re¬ 
quired;  positions  year  round;  wages  $45 ;  give 
age.  ADVERTISER  5230,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Plowman  for  140-acre  hillside  farm? 

must  bo  able  to  operate  either  team  or  trac¬ 
tor:  wages.  $40  per  month  and  board.  Address, 
GEO.  L.  BID  WELL,  lllegelsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  reliable  married  man  to  work  on 
farm;  wife  to  board  two  men;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  including  wages  wanted,  in  first  letter 
15.  E.  GATHER.  Falisington,  Pa. 


FARMER  WANTED — Experienced  married  man 
to  manage  farm  and  look  after  cows  and 
chickens  and  general  crops;  excellent  references 
required.  ADVERTISER  5207,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Farm  working  superintendent:  ex¬ 
perienced:  practical  farmer:  good  with  cattle 
and  pigs;  able  to  handle  all  farm  machinery,' 
Write,  giving  reference  and  salarv  expected,  to 
A.  B.  PATTON,  251  West  42d  Street,  New  York 
City: 


WANTED — -Experienced  married  man  on  poul¬ 
try,  fruit  and  dairy  farm.  A.  O.  CHAPIN, 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  care  for  farm  and 
greenhouses:  must  understand  greenhouse 

work.  •  Reply,  stating  age,  nationality,  size  of 
family,  experience  and  wages  desired,  to 
ADVERTISER  5221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  farmer  and  wife  on  fruit  farm  with 
small  dairy.  Communicate  by  letter  to  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN:  no  children:  April  1;  general 
farm  work:  wife  assist  in  farm  help  bearding 
house:  wages  $50.  ADVERTISER  5237,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED,  on  or  before  April  first, 
by  working  farm  manager;  20  years’  practical 
experience  in  modern  dairying,  care  of  live 
stock,  raising  of  farm  crops,  operating  farm 
machinery,  gas  engines,  etc.;  smnll  family;  ref¬ 
erences  as  to  character  and  ability;  minor  posi¬ 
tions  not  considered;  kindly  state  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  wages  In  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
5192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  mana¬ 
ger  on  gentleman’s  estate  or  farm:  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  farm  work,  stock, 
machinery,  gas  engines,  etc.;  American;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  married.  ADVERTISER  5214,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (321  cost  and  general  accountant. 

and  wife  (typist)  would  like  board  or  employ¬ 
ment  on  pleasant  farm;  will  work  on  farm  arid 
do  accounting  work  if  any;  healthy  and  active 
couple  who  want  to  live  an  outdoor  life.  Ad¬ 
dress  A.  B„  810  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


1  OSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  purebrei 
Guernsey  or  Jersey  herd  or  farm;  experience! 
witli  both  breeds;  experienced  tester,  feeder 
breeder,  seller, .  show  and  dairyman;  married 
one  child;  satisfactory  references;  discharge! 
officer;  full  details  and  salary  first  letter 
AD\  ERTISER  5215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


i  mi  m  r.iu  IAL  poultry  farm  can  secure  experi 
e.nced  pouUryman  understanding  egg  produt 
tion,  incubation  and*  brooding;  also  constructio 
of  buildings  and  all  general  farm  and  dair 
work  as  manager  or  assistant  at  salarv  o 
$1,200.  ADVERTISER  5200,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  engagement;  prac¬ 

tical  In  all  branches,  purebred  cattle  and  rec¬ 
ords,  buttering,  calf  raising,  hogs,  butchering, 
horses,  care  and  operating  all  modern  niachin- 
•  tractors,  trucks,  steam  boilers,  gas  engines 
pumps,  automobiles  and  repairing:  poultry,  tur¬ 
keys;  all  crops;  garden,  lawns,  drives,  pruning 
and  spraying;  American:  36;  married;  one  son  7; 
strictly  temperate;  honest,  ambitions,  trust¬ 
worthy  and  intelligent:  A1  references  to  above 
effects;  give  full  details,  stating  salarv.  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5204,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Situation  ns  foreman  on  up-to-date 
dairy  farm,  where  pleasant,  willing,  cnpnblo 
help  is  desired:  good  caretaker  of  farm  stock 
and  tools:  am  36;  have  family.  ARTHUR  G. 
ROBINSON,  Tnftsville,  Vt. 


GARDENER,  theoretical  anil  practical;  35:  mar¬ 
ried;  no  children;  to  take  charge  of  smaller 
gentleman’s  estate,  with  full  responsibility ; 
greenhouse,  hotbeds,  vegetables,  fruit,  mush¬ 
rooms,  landscaping;  able  to  overlook  livestock. 
ADVERTISER  5212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  or  estate  manager; 

college  graduate;  American.  30  years  of  age: 
married;  smnll  family:  thoroughly  understands 
all  branches  of  agriculture:  several  years'  suc¬ 
cessful  experience;  especially  dVsirous  of  locat¬ 
ing  witli  a  progressive,  interested  owner  who 
wishes  to  develop  his  live  stock  and  put  his 
place  under  n  high  state  of  cultivation.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  woman  with  child, 
preferably  In  the  country,  w_h  small  family, 
within  easy  reach  of  educational  and  religious 
centers;  general  housework:  no  laundering,  ex¬ 
cept  for  self  and  child.  ADVERTISER  5210. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  or  working  farm  foremen  desires 
position;  life  experience:  married:  American; 
age  32;  two  children.  ADVERTISER  5230,  earo 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  DAIRYMAN  wishes  a  position:  expert 
butter  maker.  ADVERTISER  5231,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent:  life  experience  on  farm:  10  years  In 
last  place:  American:  married:  no  children:  age 
34:  do  not  smoke  or  drink;  give  full  particulars 
in  fir-- 1  letter  to  save  time.  ADVERTISER  5222, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  wishes  position;  Ameri¬ 
can;  married:  no  children;  life  experience  in 
all  lines  of  agriculture;  scientific  training:  ref¬ 
erences:  full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5208.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEAD  TEAMSTER:  farm;  understand  general 
farm  work,  farm  machinery  and  work  horses; 
a  good  teamster:  possess  some  executive  abil¬ 
ity;  wages  desired:  experience:  references:  sin¬ 
gle  man:  location  Massachusetts.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5235.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent  at  liberty;  sin- 
gle  man:  20  years'  successful  experience;  all 
branches  farming,  dairying,  stock  raising,  cat¬ 
tle.  hogs,  sheep,  poultry;  competent  herdsman; 
capable  taking  charge  any  large  farming  propo¬ 
sition;  thoroughly  efficient  and  trustworthy;  A-l 
references.  ADVERTISER  5224,  care  ‘  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  foreman;  work  with  men;  get 
results:  understand  farm  machinery,  gas  en¬ 
gines,  general  farming;  married  man:  no  chil¬ 
dren;  rent.  milk,  fuel,  garden;  position  April 
1;  first  letter  state  age,  experience,  references, 
wages  expected:  Massachusetts.  ADVERTISER 
5234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN:  single;  practical  exper¬ 
ience  in  farming,  dairying  and  animal  hus¬ 
bandry.  open  for  position;  lias  married  helper 
(no  children)  if  needed.  ADVERTISER  5227 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  desires  position:  A.  R.  O. 

work;  good  calf  raiser:  butter-making,  test¬ 
ing:  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  5228,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY"  MANAGER  (just  returned  from  over¬ 
seas  service)  seeks  position  on  private  estate 
or  commercial  plant:  six  years  practical  exper¬ 
ience.  Apply  ARTHUR  J.  HUDSON,  Maple- 
Wood,  N.  J. 


PODLTRYMAN.  age  37,  desires  position;  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  New  York  State  preferred- 
state  particulars.  GEORGE  LOEKFLER,  34  Bed¬ 
ford  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER — Age  43:  22  years'  experience 
all  branches  modern,  scientific  dairy  farming: 
qualified  to  handle  large  proposition;  only  first- 
class  places  considered:  state  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  5229.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  large  dairy 
farm;  Holsteins  or  Guernseys:  10  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  testing,  showing  and  diversi¬ 
fied  farming:  also  specialized  in  contagious, 
abortion  and  selected  milk:  married;  wages  $125 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  5223,  car-  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — One  six-room  house:  1%  miles  to 
village;  one  car  of  hickory  wood:  one  car  of 
<ak  wood.  IT.  VAN  HO U TEN,  Spring  Valley, 
N .  Y ,  — 


FOR  SALE — Easy  terms,  200-acre  grain  and 
dairy  farm,  15  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia:  one-half  mile  from 
Oakton;  trolley  station  on  corner  of  farm:  fertile 
soil;  train  to  Washington  every  hour:  fine  new 
Colonial  house,  nine  rooms:  hot  and  cold  water, 
two  bathrooms:  garage,  new  bank  barn,  silo  and 
all  otln  r  npcessary  buildings:  new  and  very  sub¬ 
stantial:  tine  location  and  beautiful  home.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  5117,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALK — Farm  of  90  acres;  close  to  church, 
school.  State  road,  trolley:  price  $5,500;  part 
cash,  balance  on  easy  terms.  Address  FRED 
PATTERSON.  Qunkertown.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  in  Rhode  Island:  stock  and 
tools  included.  Apply  ADVERTISER  5125, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  farm,  in  Bucks  Co..  Pa.: 

large  14-room  house  with  improvements;  good 
cellar  barn:  fertile  soil,  adapted  to  grain,  fruit 
and  dairying:  20  acres  timber:  beautiful  scen¬ 
ery;  good  neighborhood;  11  miles  from  Trenton: 
priee  $10,000.  Send  for  description  and  photos 
to  owner.  JOS.  D.  WILSON,  1219  West  State 
Street.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — A  one-acre  chicken  farm  on  a  dry 
southern  slope  near  the  railroad  station  at 
New  Lisbon,  N.  J. ;  comfortable  dwelling  house 
and  enough  brooder  and  chicken  houses  to  ne-  I 
commodate  1  fit  Ml  birds:  rental  $15  per  month. 
ABRAM  BROWN.  Agent.  New  Lisbon.  N.  J. 

POULTRY  FARM:  equipped:  thirteen  acres; 

boarding  house:  location  foot  of  Catskill  Mts. : 
price  $5,500.  ADVERTISER  5121,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  beautiful  country  home  for  sale; 

60  miles  from  N.  Y. :  electriet  light,  telephone, 
modern  improvements:  10  initiates  to  station:  10 
acres.  HYNDMAX,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Oue  of  the  best  175-acre  dairy  and 
grain  farm,  three  miles  from  Troy,  with  fine 
buildings  and  plenty  of  water:  on  State  road. 
F.  L.  SHELDON.  Troy.  N.  Y. ;  R.F.D.  No.  J. 


WANTED — To  rent,  equipped  dairy  farm 
30  cows  or  more;  give  location  and 
BOX  47,  It.  D.  2,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


xv  1th 
rent. 


FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  farm;  five  acres; 

garden,  grove  and  brook;  neat  bungalow  and 
large  poultry  houses.  WM.  MOORE,  Clifton 
Forge,  P,  O.,  Va. 


267  ACRES  in  Amherst  County,  Va. ;  four  miles 
from  courthouse;  four  miles  from  station;  on 
two  railroad's;  nearly  all  in  timber;  now  offered 
at  sacrifice  for  division;  more  than  pnougii  tim¬ 
ber  to  pay  for  it;  fertile  soil  and  great  bargain; 
$8.50  per  acre.  JOSEPH  WORSHAM,  Amherst, 
\  a. 


HHt  SALE — Poultry  farm;  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4,000  hens;  6,000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laving  houses 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence:  J/,  mile 
from  town  of  3,500;  located  on  site  of*Du  Pont 
Boulevard;  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  20 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean:  set  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


DAIRY  FARM  for  sale — About  300  acres.  185 
acres  of  which  is  tillable,  most  of  which  can 
be  worked  with  a  tractor:  20  acres  of  muck, 
easily  drained;  well  watered;  fertile  limestone 
soil  that  will  grow  Alfalfa;  has  been  in  one 
family  for  four  generations;  located  in  South¬ 
eastern  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.;  2%  miles  to  rail¬ 
road  station;  less  to  church,  school  and  village-. 
EDWIN  J.  WILLIAMS,  Pougiiquag,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Good  productive  farm:  108  acres; 

75  clear:  good  buildings;  spring  water;  plenty 
fruit,  timber;  $3,000,  including  stock  and  tools; 
half  easb.  ROLLO  SHOEMAKER,  R.  D.  No.  1 

Bangor,  Pa. 


WANTED — On  up-to-date  Long  Island  farm, 
where  general  farming  is  conducted,  a  mar¬ 
ried1  man,  without  children  preferred,  who  is 
willing  to  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work  and  handle 
horses;  must  be  honest,  quick  to  work,  temper¬ 
ate:  non-smoker  preferred;  house  and  garden 
furnished:  good  salary  or  wages  to  right  party; 
work  could  be  permanent  if  desired;  manager 
not  wanted;  references  required;  state  all  par¬ 
ticulars  In  answer.  ADVERTISER  5209,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— “The  Oakwood,”  Freehold,  Greene 
County,  New  York:  136-aere  farm  property; 
accommodation  for  75  guests:  situated  among 
foothills  of  Catskills  with  splendid  view  of  en¬ 
tire  range;  altitude  1,800  feet:  large  barn,  gar¬ 
age.  icehouse,  other  outbuildings;  within  two 
miles  of  State  road,  on  good  automobile  road. 
Address  E.  A.  BROOKS,  Freehold,  Greene  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE,  on  account  sickness,  fine  market  gar¬ 
den  or  gentleman’s  farm;  large  brick  house, 
all  modern  Improvements;  barns,  greenhouses, 
bearing  orchards:  S.  W.  slope:  stock,  tools;  near 
R.R..  electrics  and  large  cities.  G.  A.  NOURSE. 
Plaiston,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  fruit  farm;  86  acres;  near 
three  shipping  points;  700  trees;  improvements. 
“ROY’S  FRUIT  FARM,”  Newton,  N.  J. 


FOI1  RENT — Farm;  comfortable  furnished  house, 
suitable  for  tea  house  or  poultry  farm;  river 
borders  place;  50  acres,  mostly  pasture;  young 
orchard;  one  and  one-half  miles  from  village; 
Manchester  and  Boston  as  near  markets:  Ray¬ 
mond.  N.  H.  Address  M.  LAMBERT.  Millbrook, 


FOR  SALE — 54-acre  farm,  three  miles  from 
Princeton  on  State  road;  well  watered  ami 
fenced.  L.  B.  STARK,  Princeton.  X.  J. 


FOR  RENT — In  Isle  of  Pines,  Cuba;  health v 
climate;  spring  water;  Government  report: 
gardening,  sugar,  fruits;  rich  land:  $65  per  year 
or  one-third  profits.  W.  L.  MOORE,  317  West 
19th  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED — To  buy  farm;  want  pleasant  home¬ 
like  place  that  will  support,  small  family. 
Bettis,  19  College  Place,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


I  OR  SALE — 415  acres,  stock  ami  tools:  sufficient 
wood  to  pay  for  it;  $3,000  cash  required;  bal¬ 
ance  on  easy  terms.  P.  H.  STONE,  Hancock, 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


136-ACRE  FARM  and  equipment  at  $1,000:  sac¬ 
rifice  for  quick  sale;  price  $23  acre:  best  bar¬ 
gain  in  the  State.  OT.IE  DE  MEN,  Beaver 
Dams,  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Fifty  acres;  3.7  miles  of  Philadel¬ 
phia:  good  productive  land:  State  road: 
mile  front  station  and  good  town;  three  more 
good  manufacturing  towns  two  and  three  miles; 
good  stone  buildings,  silo;  extra  good"  water; 
fruit:  school  adjoins;  'phone  and  electricity: 
stock  and  equipment:  cash  market  at  door:  no 
commission  or  shipping  expenses.  THOMAS  E. 
DENNIS.  Pennsburg,  Pa. 


A  NESHOBEE  RIVER  stock  farm  for  sale,  com¬ 
prising  220  acres,  wood,  timber,  sugar  bush, 
pastures  and  tillage;  can  till  hnlf;  water  at 
house  and  barn  and  pastures:  near  town:  soil 
loam:  new  #tock  barn:  a  city  house:  hot  anti 
cold  water;  furnace  beat;  bath  and  toilet  up 
and  down  stairs;  also  "fireplaces;  good  corn  and 
grass  land:  sold  with  stock  and  tools  or  sepa¬ 
rate;  part  cash.  For  information,  M.  C.  ROWE, 
Brandon,  Vt. 


IDEAL  dairy,  poultry,  truck  farm;  borders 
famous  resort;  fine  view;  boating,  fishing; 
about  50  acres:  home  markpt;  modern  house; 
good  buildings:  stock,  tools:  $6,000:  terms. 
JAMES  MOSHER,  Belgrade  Lakes.  Maine. 


FARM  wanted  to  rent:  about  25  acres.  L. 
BOFRGARD.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Princeton,  N.  ,T. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  salt  water  front  farm; 

Eastern  shore  of  Maryland;  240  acres:  100 
under  cultivation:  balance  valuable  timber: 
splendid  beach:  fine  hunting  and  fishing:  price 
and  description  on  application.  W.  J.  VESSEY. 
Shelltown,  Md. 


Miscellaneous 


OIL  BROODER  STOVES — Three  Simplex  250- 
chick  size.  $11  each:  one  Petaluma  400  to 
1.500-chiek  size.  $17:  little  used  and  in  excellent 
condition:  each  complete  with  oil  tank  and  auto¬ 
matic  regulator.  HERBERT  TROTTER,  Wood- 
stock.  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — Car  good  sweet  second  cutting,  off 
color:  $28  f.  o.  b.  Fairmount.  IVYWILD 
ALFALFA  FARM,  Camillas,  N.  Y. 


PURE  SUGAR  CANE  SYRUP,  $1.50  per  gallon. 
JAMES  F.  MeCALEB,  Insmore,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE — 125  tons  gootf  sound  mixed  hay, 
pressed:  quality  good  No.  2:  about  3  cars  No. 
3:  grown  on  one  meadow  and  housed  in  one 
bam:  carred  Helena,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y 
for  $20.50  ton:  inspection  invited.  W.  J.  HAM¬ 
ILTON.  49  Elm  St..  Potsdam.  N.  Y. 


Other  Classified  Advertisements  will 
he  found  on  page  343. 
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Don’t  feed  valuable  milk  to  your  calves.  Sell  itl 

You  can  put  the  calves  through  to  a  healthy,  vigorous,  early  ma¬ 

turity  on  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  at  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  using  milk. 


’VVe  also  manufacture  Blatchford’s 
Pig  Meal,  a  starting  and  developing 
teed  for  baby  pigs;  Milk  Mash,  a 
complete  milk  equal  for  chicks; 
Fill -the- Basket  Egg  Mash,  the 
standard  of  perfection  in  poultry 
mashes;  Bar-Nun  Laying  Mash,  the 
feed  that  makes  eggs;  Blatchford’s 
Lamb  Meal  and  Blatchford’s  Colt 
Meal. 

These  products  are  the  standard  for 
quality,  simplicity  in  feeding  and 
economy. 

Send  the  coupon  and  we  will  send 
you  illustrated  literature  on  any  or 
all  of  the  above  products.  Check 
those  you  are  interested  in. 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  the  standard  of  perfection  in  calf  meal, 

is  a  complete  milk  substitute  containing,  in  correct  proportion,  all  the  food 
elements  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  the  calf.  More  calves 
are  raised  on  “BLATCHFORD’S”  than  on  all  other  calf  meals  combined. 

Our  Booklet ,  “How  to  Raise  the  Finest  Calves  With  Little  or  No  Milk,”  contains 
pictures  of  single  animals  and  herds  of  big,  heavy,  healthy,  splendid  calves  raised  on 
Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal.  Write  us  today  for  a  copy,  Or,  ASK  YOUR  DEALER . 

BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO.  S'  Waukegan,  Ill 

In  Business  Over  118  Years 


BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

Dept.  4782,  Waukegan,  HI. 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  "How  to  Itaiso 
the  Finest  Calves  on  Little  or  No  Milk”  nod  your 
literature  on  the  followim:  checked  products. 
Give  me  the  name  of  the  dealer , handling  your 
products  in  my  territory. 


Dig  Meal 
J  Lamb  Meal 
]  Colt  Meal 


Milk  Mash 


□ 


Fill  the  Basket 
EkrFr  Mash 
Bar-Nun 
Lay ius  Mash 


□  i 


Name., 


Street... 
City . . 
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NORTHERN  grown,  hardy,  acclimated,  full  of  vigor,  the  highest 
o-rade  obtainable  are  the  kind  to  use  to  produce  maximum  crops. 
Europe  is  hungry."  In  the  next  five  years,  American  Farmers  will  make  more 
money  than  in  any  five  years  since  the  Civil  War  Plant  every  available  acre. 
Profitable5  prices  are  assured  Use  the  best  Farm  Seeds  money  will  buy.  We  offei 

Over  200,000  Bushels 

which  we  sell  direct  to  you  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  consistent  with  the  lushest  possible  qual- 
kv  Dibble's  Farm  Seeds  are  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  for  Purity.  Moisture  content  and  Lei- 
ruination,  aifd  they1  are  backed  by  our  famous  Ten-Day-Money-Back-If-You-WanMt  Guarantee  subject 
to  any  test  you  choose  to  make. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Farms  comprise  nearly  2000  acres.  Our  warehouses  are  located  on  private 
switches  running  into  our  plant  from  two  railroads,  and  we  can  load  and  unload  twenty  cars  at  a 
‘time  at  our  platforms.  We  do  an  enormous  business  selling  Farm  Seeds  only.  Me  are  satisfied 
with  a  small  profit  and  honestly  believe  we  can  sell  you  the  best  Farm  Seeds  in  America  for  less 
money  than  the  same  high  quality  seeds  can  be  bought  for  elsewhere. 


D  B  BRAND  ALFALFA  SEED  northwestern  dry  lan’.  grown, 
lasting  types,  absolutely  hardy.  Purity  our  tests  99.70%  to  99.s4% 
the  year  to  sow  Alfalfa.  Seed  is  plenty  and  cheap. 
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Standard  and  Grimm  or  Ever- 
(iermination  94-97%.  This  is 

11  R  BRAND  CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY  SEED  average  analysis  for  years  above  99.70%,  aver- 
o<rp  99  50%  o-uaranteed.  Germination  95-09%  our  tests.  Clover  Seed  is  higher  than  ever  known  >e- 
fore.’  We  sell  to  our  thousands  of  customers  at  5%  above  cost.  Timothy  is  low.  Pay  no  fancy 
price  for  either.  Our  prices  will  surprise  you. 

HFCIFANED  TIMOTHY  and  CLOVER  NATURAL  MIXTURES  the  seeding  bargains  of  the 
year.  Also  full  stocks  of  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Millets.  Vetch.  Rape.  Field  Peas,  Soy 

Beans,  Buckwheat,  etc. 

SPRING  WHEAT.  Marquis  Type,  North  Dakota  grown,  choice  stock,  weighing  04  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel.  Best  kind  for  the  east.  Sow  freely.  The  Government  guarantees  present  prices 

for  the  crop. 

SEED  OATSc  Heavyweight,  the  heaviest  and  most  productive  American  Oat,  weighing  44-47 
lbs.  per  measured 'bushel,  and  Twentieth  Century  extra  early.  38  lbs.  grain,  splendid  yielder.  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

SEED  BARLEY.  Oderbrucker  and  Canadian  Six-Rowed,  best  by  test.  We  have  splendid  stocks 
at  extremely  attractive  values. 

SEED  CORN.  Three  Flint  and  Six  Dent  varieties  for  Crop  and  the  Silo.  All  stocks  northern 
"Town  and  especially  adapted  to  the  northern  and  Eastern  States.  Average  germination  all  lots 
tested  to  date  95-98%.  In  any  quantity,  from  bushels  to  carloads,  and  at  prices  so  low  you  cannot 
afford  to  buy  elsewhere. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES.  15  best  varieties,  early, 
intermediate  and  late,  raised  in  the  cold  north  from  selected 
Stock  Seed  and  saved  from  fields  that  were  absolutely  free  from 
blight.  In  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  carloads.  Quality  and 
Prices  right. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

We  invite  the  trade  of  Granges.  Farmers’  Clubs  and  Co-op¬ 
erative  Associations,  and  put  up  individual  orders  for  members. 
Two  adjoining  counties  bought  $40,000.00  worth  of  our  seeds  last 
year  thru  their  Farm  Bureaus,  and  we  sold  over  10.- 
000  bushels  of  Seed  Corn  to  one  Farmer’s  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

If  interested,  ask  for  special  prices. 

DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG 

the  most  complete,  highest  grade  and  most  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  Seed  Book  of  the  rear,  and 
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Dibbles  special  up-to-the  minte  Price  List  FREE.  Samples,  too,  if  you 
want  them.  ADDRESS 


EVERY bAg 
Ms  a  TAjq  ii 
./showing  if 
MpimiTf  ft 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower  W  ™* 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  B  f  TESfii 

BUY  DIRECT  SAVE  MONEY 
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New  or  Noteworthy  Fruits  Plum  Culture 
at  the  East 

AR  AND  FRT  IT-GROWING. — War  is  not 
conducive  to  the  arts  of  peace.  In  common 
with  all  other  peaceful  occupations,  fruit-growing 
has  suffered  during  the  ghastly  struggle  of  the  past 
four  years.  In  particular,  hut  few  new  varieties  of 
1  ruit  have  been  produced.  So  many  fruit-growers 
have  been  at  the  front,  or  have  been  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  furnishing  the  sinews  of  war,  or  giving 
their  aid  to  suffering  humanity's  needs  in  war- 
stricken  countries,  that  the  divine  curiosity  which 
leads  them  to  invent  and  create  seems  to  have  been 
devoted  to  materials  of  war  or  to  have  lain  dormant. 
There  are  almost  no  worthy  new  fruits  among  the 
2.000  and  more  varieties  growing  on  the  grounds  of 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  so 
that  the  writer  finds  it  impossible  to  recommend  to 
i he  readers  of  TheR.  N.-Y..  as  he  has  done  for  the 
past  six  years,  an  assorted  list  of  novelties  worthy 


more  easily  and  cheaply  obtained  and  there  is  less 
speculation  among  our  fruit-growers.  It  would  seem 
that  there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  plum-grow¬ 
ing  in  the  East. 

POOR  VARIETIES. — The  writer  believes  that 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  plums  are  not  more 
commonly  grown  in  the  East  is  that  our  varieties 
are  wretchedly  poor.  Eastern  growers  depend  upon 
Lombard,  Bradshaw  and  Shropshire,  sorts  that 
ought  to  have  been  thrown  in  the  discard  long  ago; 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  within  the  last  quarter 
century  more  new  varieties  of  plums  have  been 
introduced  into  the  United  States  than  of  any  other 
tree  fruit.  California  takes  the  lead  in  growing 
plums,  in  part,  because  her  plum  growers  are  grow¬ 
ing  a  great  diversity  of  large,  handsome,  new  plums. 
Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  will  not  thrive  in  the  East, 
but  some  will,  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  attention  of 
the  reader  is  drawn  in  this  article. 

DIFFERENT  G ROUPS. — Four  great  groups  of 
plums  are  grown  in  America:  Varieties  grown  from 


quality;  tenacious  clinging  stones,  and  lack  of  ship¬ 
ping  and  keeping  qualities.  Abundance  and  Burbank 
are  the  best  of  these  Japanese  sorts.  There  are  no 
new  varieties  worth  planting  extensively  in  the  place 
of  these  two. 

THE  DAMSONS  come  next  with  three  qualities — 
•hard  im  ss.  heal  Hi  fulness  and  productiveness — that 
commend  them  to  all  who  can  grow  plums  either  for 
home  or  market.  Moreover,  they  grow  rather  better 
in  the  great  fruit  regions  of  Northeastern  America 
than  anywhere  else  on  the  continent.  At  present. 
New  York  has  the  Damson  market  almost  to  itself. 
The  most  largely  planted  of  the  Damsons  is  the  well- 
known  Shropshire,  a  very  productive  sort  bearing  a 
load  of  fruit  year  after  year.  The  French,  however, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  in  these  columns  before, 
surpasses  the  Shropshire  in  size,  is  better  in  quality 
and  is  more  nearly  free  of  stone.  It  is  not  quite  as 
productive  as  Shropshire,  but  it  bears  its  fruit  a 
little  later  in  the  season,  which  is  a  great  advantage. 

THE  MIRABELLES  are  close  relatives  of  the 
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of  trial.  For  most  part  such  as  there  are  can  better 
wait  for  more  thorough  trial.  The  plum  is  an  ex¬ 
ception.  and  this  is,  therefore,  a  good  opportunity 
to  call  the  attention  of  Eastern  readers  to  some 
noteworthy  varieties  of  this  much-neglected  fruit. 

\\  KSTEBN  CROP. — The  desire  to  consider  the 
plum  at  this  time  comes  from  reading  fruit  statistics 
from  California  for  191 S,  in  which  it  appears  that 
L’ Is;;  carloads  of  plums  were  shipped  from  that 
State  east,  and  that  the  year  previous  218.000,000 
pounds  of  prunes  were  produced  in  California.  No 
figures  are  at  hand  for  Oregon  and  Washington  for 
these  two  years,  hut  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  output 
lor  these  two  States  is  about  one-fourth  that  of 
California.  Most  of  this  tremendous  plum  crop  of 
the  Pacific  slope  comes  to  the  East.  Cannot  more 
I'lums  he  grown  by  Eastern  fruit-growers?  The  crop 
from  the  West  goes  to  the  rich.  If  plums  can  be 
grown  In  the  East  with  the  advantages  of  fewer 
middlemen  and  lower  freights,  this  delicious  fruit 
may  he  sold  to  the  millions  who  must  depend  upon 
the  home  supply.  Moreover,  land  in  the  East  is 
cheaper,  labor  is  more  abundant,  working  capital  is 


the  wild  plums  of  our  forests;  the  Triflora  or  Jap¬ 
anese  plums;  the  little  purple  Damsons:  and  the 
large  Domestics  plums  represented  by  the  common 
blue,  purple  and  yellow  varieties  of  the  markets, 
i  he  native  plums  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words. 
These  are  worth  growing  only  in  regions  where  the 
foreign  species  are  tender  to  eohl.  Some  of  the  new 
varieties  have  pronounced  merit  in  tree  and  fruit, 
but  still  they  are  so  inferior  to  the  foreigners  that 
there  is  as  yet  no  place  for  native  plums  in  com¬ 
mercial  fruit-growing.  There  are  no  new  varieties 
worthy  of  consideration  yet  in  commerce. 

THE  TRIFLORA  or  Japanese  plums  are  valuable 
additions  ro  Eastern  fruit-growing,  but  they  have 
been  over-praised  and  over-planted,  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  varieties  are  not  worth 
planting  in  commercial  or  home  orchards  in  the 
East.  The  qualities  recommending  them  are:  Great 
range  and  adaptation  to  soil  and  climate:  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  tree:  and  freedom  from  the  three 
scourges  of  Domestiea  plums — black  knot,  leaf  blight 
and  eurculio.  Their  faults  are:  Early  blooming: 
susceptibility  to  brown  rot :  tenderness  to  cold ;  poor 


Damsons  and  resemble  them  in  tree  and  in  size  and 
shape  of  fruit,  but  they  are  yellow  instead  of  purple 
in  color,  and  sweet  instead  of  sour  in  flavor — as 
someone  has  said,  they  are  "Golden  globules  of 
pure  ambrosia.”  These  Mira  belles  are  much  used  in 
the  fresh  state,  for  preserves,  jellies,  candies,  mar¬ 
malades  and  jams  in  Europe,  but  as  yet  are  hardly 
known  in  America.  For  several  years  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  American  growers  to  plant  Mira  belles. 
If  a  Mira  belle  tart  could  be  left  at  every  door  in  the 
land  the  fortunes  of  the  plum-growers  would  be 
made.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  large  European  plums, 
best  known  of  all.  fruits  which  have  never  attained 
in  Eastern  America  the  relative  importance  they 
should  hold  with  the  apple,  pear,  peach  and  cherry. 
These  plums  are  restricted  in  cultivation  chiefly 
because  the  varieties  we  have  in  Eastern  America 
are  not  adapted  to  their  environment.  The  consid¬ 
eration  of  better  sorts,  then,  becomes  of  prime  im¬ 
portance. 

EUROPEAN  PLUMS. — At  present,  these  European 
plums  are  best  represented  in  Eastern  America  by 
the  group  composed  of  Lombard,  Bradshaw,  Pond 
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and  Field,  varieties  characterized  by  obovate  shape, 
medium  size  and  reddish  or  mottled  color.  The 
trees  are  hardy  and  productive,  but  the  fruit  is  poor 
in  quality.  Of  these.  Lombard  is  the  most  commonly 
grown,  characters  to  recommend  it  being  hardiness, 
productiveness,  regularity  in  bearing  and  freedom 
from  the  scourge  of  the  crescent  sign,  curculio. 
Lombard  has  the  fatal  fault  of  poor  quality  and  for 
this  reason  should  be  discarded.  Bradshaw  is  the 
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next  most  commonly  grown  plum  in  Eastern  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  has  about  the  same  good  and  bad  qualities 
as  Lombard.  It  is  handsome  in  appearance  and  a 
little  better  in  quality,  but  the  trees  are  not  as 
hardy  nor  as  productive.  Niagara,  rather  com¬ 
monly  grown,  is  identical  with  Bradshaw.  Field  is 
a  seedling  of  Bradshaw  and  much  like  it.  but  a  little 
earlier.  Bond  is  the  largest  plum  of  this  group,  and 
is  exceedingly  attractive  to  the  eye.  but  a  sad  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  palate.  This  is  the  variety  that 
so  often  beguiles  city  people  in  buying  the  plums 
displayed  on  fruit  stands.  Eastern  growers  should 
not  attempt  to  compete  with  California  in  growing 
this  handsome  humbug. 

THE  PRUNES.— The  next  most  important  group 
of  plums  for  Eastern  America  are  the  prunes.  These 
are  oval-shaped,  purple  plums,  with  firm,  long- 
keeping  flesh,  which  may  he  dried  into  prunes  for 
the  markets.  Only  two  prunes  are  now  commonly 
grown  in  Eastern  orchards,  German  and  Italian. 
The  York  State  and  Fellenburg  prunes  sold  by  some 
nurserymen  are  the  Italian.  These  two  splendid 
varieties  have  much  to  recommend  them.  When 
dead  ripe  they  are  splendid  dessert  fruits,  and  are 
among  the  best  of  all  for  culinary  purposes,  having 
a  delicious,  sprightly  flavor.  These  prunes  ought 
long  to  remain  standards  in  Eastern  plantations, 
but  there  are  several  others  commonly  grown  in  the 
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West  that  should  be  grown  in  the  East.  Three  of 
these,  indeed,  ought  almost  to  revolutionize  the 
growing  of  plums  in  this  part  of  the  continent.  We 
come  now  to  a  consideration  of  these  three  fruits. 

THREE  FINE  SORTS. — Imperial  Epineuse  is  the 
hest  of  the  three,  and  should  be  tried  by  every  plum 
grower  in  the  East.  The  tree  is  particularly  large 
and  vigorous,  and  bears  its  crop  on  the  main  limbs, 
well  protected  from  the  sun.  The  fruit  is  large  and 
handsome,  with  a  reddish  purple  color,  lighter  or 
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darker  according  to  the  exposure  of  the  sun.  In 
quality  the  plums  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
variety.  This  is  one  of  the  standard  sorts  grown  in 
California,  and  at  present  the  trees  might  have  to 
be  obtained  from  some  Western  nurseryman.  Agen 
is  another  plum  of  the  prune  group  much  neglected 
in  the  East,  although  it  is  more  grown  than  any 
other  prune  in  California.  The  trees  are  vigorous, 
healthy  and  bear  regularly  and  abundantly.  The 
plums  have  a  high  percentage  of  sugars  and  solids, 
so  that  they  cure  readily  into  a  firm,  sweet,  long- 
keeping  prune  in  California,  but  here  in  the  East, 
because  of  these  same  characters,  would  make  a 
most  excellent  long-keeping  dessert  plum,  Agen 
ought  to  he  grown  in  every  home  orchard,  and. 
where  the  fruits  attain  sufficient  size,  the  variety 
should  be  planted  in  commercial  plantations.  Lack 
of  size  is  a  defect  of  this  variety  which  has  kept  it 
from  being  more  largely  grown  out  of  prune-making 
regions.  Still  another  plum  from  the  Far  West 
which  should  be  grown  in  the  East  is  Pacific.  The 
trees  of  this  variety  are  unusually  robust,  very 
hardy  and  very  productive.  No  purple  plum  is  more 
beautiful  in  color  or  shape  and  few  equal  it  in  size 
or  excel  it  in  quality.  It  is  grouped  among  the 
prunes,  but  has  not  proved  a  good  prune-making 
plum,  but  is  an  excellent  dessert  and  shipping  fruit. 
Pacific  is  worth  trying  in  the  Eastern  States  as  a 
commercial  variety. 

ANOTHER  CROUP. — Still  another  group  of  plums 
is  composed  of  Diamond,  Grand  Duke,  Arch  Duke, 
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Quackenboss  and  Monarch.  The  fruits  of  all  these 
have  thick  skins,  heavy  bloom,  firm  flesh,  clinging 
stones  and  are  poor  in  quality,  but  all  ship  well. 
The  trees  are  very  hardy,  thrifty  and  productive. 
Monarch  is  the  best  of  the  group ;  it  is  too  little 
known  in  the  East.  It  should  take  the  place  of 
Grand  Duke  and  Arch  Duke,  both  of  which  are 
rather  commonly  grown  in  Eastern  plum  regions. 
Quackenboss  has  many  good  qualities,  but  the  trees 
are  unproductive. 

GREEN  GAGE.— (Of  the  several  groups  of  these 
European  plums  the  Reine  Claude  or  Green  Gage 
sorts  are  most  notable  in  the  East,  because  of  the 
high  quality  of  the  fruit.  The  plums  are  sweet,  but 
not  too  sweet,  and  each  has  a  distinctive  flavor.  At 
their  best  the  fruits  are  beautifully  colored — delicate 
yellow  marbled  with  white  and  crimson — and  the 
size,  while  not  large,  is  large  enough  when  the  fruits 
are  thinned.  The  trees  of  the  plums  of  this  group, 
of  which  Green  Gage  and  Bavay  are  the  best,  bear 
long  and  are  productive,  but,  unfortunately,  are  not 
hardy,  healthy,  robust  or  long-lived.  Still,  these 
Green  Gage  plums  ought  to  be  grown  in  the  East  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  tor  quality, 

YELLOW  EGG— The  last  ot  the  groups  to  he 
named,  and  possibly  the  one  of  least  importance,  is 
the  Yellow  Egg  group,  composed  of  varieties  with 
large,  handsome  fruits,  but  so  very  poor  in  quality 
that  they  are  scarcely  worth  growing.  Out  of  the 
dozen  or  more  plums  of  this  group  but  two.  Yellow 
Egg  and  Golden  Drop,  are  much  grown  in  the  East. 
The  first  is  fit  only  for  the  kitchen  and  is  none  too 
good  cooked.  The  second.  Golden  Drop,  bears  large, 
handsome,  well-flavored  plums,  but  the  trees  do  not 
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thrive  in  New  York,  lacking  vigor,  being  slow  in 
coming  in  hearing  and  subject  to  all  the  ills  of 
plum-kind.  In  conclusion,  let  me  end  as  I  began  by 
saying  that  the  plum  is  now  a  much  neglected  fruit 
in  the  East.  My  message  is,  grow  more  plums  and 
grow  the  handsomest,  most  delectable  plums  to  be 
found.  Get  away  from  the  poorly  flavored  Lom¬ 
bards,  Bradshaws  and  their  kind  and  grow  the  best. 
Put  time  and  attention  into  plum  growing,  and  a 
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fair  share  of  the  several  million  of  dollars  now  going 
to  the  Pacific  coast  for  plums  will  remain  in  the 

East.  u.  P.  HEDRICK, 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


An  Interesting  New  Pear 

HE  pear  shown  at  Fig.  SO  was  reproduced  from 
Plate  234,  “Plant  Immigrants,”  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction.  It  has  a 
composite  ancestry,  representing  three*  fairly  distinct 
species  in  several  varieties.  The  start  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  was  made  on  the  former  R.  N.-Y.  Trial  Grounds, 
Little  Silver.  N.  .T.,  as  early  as  1S95,  when  blooms  of 
the  Oriental  pear,  Golden  Russet,  bearing  apple- 
shaped  insipid  fruits,  but  with  good  wood  and 
foliage,  that  are  supposed  to  be  resistant  to  blight, 
were  pollinated  with  Lawrence,  a  choice  high- 
flavored«variety  of  the  ordinary  European  pear, 
Pyrus  communis.  Several  seedlings  resulted,  fruit¬ 
ing  in  1901-2.  The  fruits  were  a  distinct  improve¬ 
ment  in  quality  on  Golden  Russet,  but  of  no  great 
edible  value.  Blooms  of  the  most  promising  indi¬ 
viduals  were  again  pollinated  with  Kieffer,  also  of 
Oriental  parentage.  Seedlings  of  this  second  cross¬ 
ing  came  into  hearing  in  1907,  and  without  waiting 
for  the  fruit  characteristics,  which  turned  out  very 
indifferent,  a  number  of  blooms  were  pollinated  with 
Anjou.  Bartlett,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  -Lawrence  and 
Winter  Nelis,  all  being  carefully  labeled.  Something 
over  30  seedlings  were  grown,  and  in  1909  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  U.  S.  Plant  Introduction  Garden,  Chico, 
California,  where  they  have  since  grown  and  fruited 
under  the  F.  S.  P.  I.  No.  433442.  During  transit 
the  pasteboard  labels  on  the  seedlings  became 
softened  and  detached,  so  that  the  exact  varietal 
parentage  of  the  individuals  could  not  be  ascertained 
on  arrival.  Fruit  and  tree  characters  and  prospec¬ 
tive  values  vary  greatly,  but  several  of  these  dilute 
varieties  now  representing  only  one-sixteenth  of  the 
original  Golden  Russet  blood,  promise  to  be  worthy 
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of  introduction  as  table  or  canning  pears.  They  are. 
as  a  rule,  vigorous  and  productive,  with  very  hand¬ 
some.  long-keeping  fruits,  and  may  succeed  locally 
where  well-known  varieties  fail.  None  has  been 
attacked  by  blight  at  any  time,  though  constantly 
exposed  to  infection,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  prove  wholly  immune.  In  191G  the  writer 
pollinated  several  hundred  blooms  of  the  best  of 
these  varieties  at  the  Chico  Garden,  again  using 
commercial  varieties  of  the  European  pear,  and 
secured  seeds  from  which  an  especially  fine  lot  of 
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young  trees  are  now  growing  at  Bell  Experiment 
Plot.  Glendale,  Md.  Still  further  quality-improve¬ 
ment  is  looked  for  in  the  coining  generation,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  disease  resistance  may  not  be  so 
greatly  reduced  as  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  new 
varieties. 

The  Golden  Russet  pear,  formerly  classed  with 
several  other  Oriental  species  as  Pyrus  Chinensis, 
does  not  appear  to  have  previously  been  used  in 
pear  breeding  for  disease  resistance.  Ivieffer.  Le 
Conte  and  Garber  seem  more  closely  related  to  what 
is  now  known  as  Pyrus  ovoidea,  while  the  Golden 
Russet  shows  greater  affinity  to  P.  serotina.  Its 
only  apparent  fitness  for  the  purpose  lies  in  its  free 
healthy  growth  and  general  resistance  to  pear 
dieases.  w.  van  fleet. 


Spraying  Problems 

PRAYING  A  NECESSITY.— It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  persuade  people  to  spray  their 
trees.  The  need  of  it  is  apparent  to  almost  every¬ 
one.  but  how  to  get  it  done  is  a  problem  to  some  of 
us.  The  large  commercial  orcliardist  is  better  able 
to  work  out  his  spraying  problems  than  the  small 
grower  or  farmer  with  an  acre  or  less  of  orchard. 
Yet  these  trees  must  be  sprayed  if  really  good  fruit 
is  desired.  Because  of  increased  difficulties  and 
expense  the  man  with  a  few  trees  too  often  neglects 
to  spray. 

COMMERCIAL  SPRAYING.— In  some  neighbor¬ 
hoods  the  commercial  sprayer  is  doing  good  work. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  writer  conducted  such  a 
business  and  his  former  partner  is  still  carrying  on 
the  work  with  success.  We  frequently  applied 
10.000  gallons  of  spray  in  a  season,  treating  perhaps 
a  hundred  or  more  farm  apple  orchards  during  the 
operation,  which  lasted  about  a  month  altogether. 
We  made  two  applications,  one  with  lime-sulpliur  in 
early  Spring  while  trees  were  still  dormant,  and 
then  a  “fruit  spray,”  starting  in  just  after  petals 
had  fallen,  and  extending  for  about  one  week.  We 
first  used  a  gasoline  power  outfit,  but  later  used  the 
barrel  pump  as  better  suited  to  the  varied  line  of 
orchards  which  we  encountered  in  our  rounds.  I 
have  heard  of  communities  where  commercial  spray¬ 
ing  had  not  been  a  success  owing  to  the  ignorance 
or  dishonesty  of  the  sprayers,  or  because  of  the 
farmers  not  appreciating  the  benefits  of  such  a  plan. 
Where  such  a  plan  is  not  workable  the  farmer  or 
fruit  grower  must  endeavor  to  do  his  own  spraying 
somehow.  The  following  notes  on  various  spraying 
problems  may  be  helpful. 

SELECTING  OUTFIT.— If  it  is  necessary  to 
purchase  a  new  outfit  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
one  that  fits  the  "needs  of  the  purchaser.  A  heavy 
outfit  seldom  gives  satisfaction,  as  the  spraying  may 
need  to  be  done  when  ground  is  soft  from  Spring 
thaws  or  heavy  rains.  A  heavy  power  outfit  on  a 
soft  hillside  is  about  as  provoking  as  a  three-ton 
truck  in  a  mudhole.  In  selecting  an  outfit  the  hilly 
or  level  conditions  of  orchards  to  be  sprayed  are  of 
more  importance  than  the  size  of  the  orchard..  The 
power  outfit  will  of  course  save  labor  of  pumping. 
Where  labor  is  scarce  this  is  quite  an  item. 

I  DETAILS  OF  HANDLING.— If  orchard  is  com¬ 
paratively  level  the  power  outfit  may  be  equipped 
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tor  using  two  leads  of  hose.  Otherwise  I  would 
arrange  for  only  one  lead  of  hose.  Thus  correspond¬ 
ingly  lighter  engine  and  pump  and  smaller  tank  may 
be  used.  Each  lead  should  consist  of  at  least  20 
feet  of  good  hose,  shut-off,  10-foot  rod  with  “Y” 
attached  to  end  of  rod  and  two  good  nozzles.  There 
should  be  an  eighth  turn  between  angle  of  rod  and 
front  face  of  nozzle.  This  can  be  secured  either 
with  eighth  turn  “Y”  or  straight  “Y”  and  eighth 
turn  elbows  between  “1”’  and  nozzles,  or  with  eighth 
turn  nozzles  connected  directly  to  “Y.”  Either  com¬ 
bination  will  have  the  desired  effect.  Use  a  strong, 
light  wagon,  preferably  with  wide  tires  and  built 
so  that  front  wheels  will  turn  completely  under 
body. 

HAND  POWER. — A  splendid  hand  power  outfit 
is  the  barrel  pump  mounted  ou  a  cart.  Such  an 
outfit  with  one  horse  hitched  to  it  will  go  almost 
any  place,  regardless  of  low-hanging  branches,  steep 
hillsides  or  rocky  ground.  Two  men  will  operate 
this  outfit,  one  to  spray  and  one  to  pump  and  drive. 
Do  not  attempt  to  operate  more  than  one  lead  of 
hose  with  a  hand  pump. 

KNAPSACK  OUTFITS.— The  compressed  air 
knapsack  pump  has  its  uses  in  spraying  bushes, 
plants  and  potatoes.  The  manufacturers  should 
either  quit  recommending  their  use  fro  spraying  trees 
or  else  make  more  durable  tanks.  Some  of  the  “new 
improved"  nozzles  for  knapsack  pumps  are  worth- 
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less.  It  is  my  practice  to  take  them  off  and  use  a 
regular  sized  nozzle,  such  as  is  used  on  larger  out¬ 
fits.  A  two-foot  rod  attached  to  the  short  piece  of 
hose  furnished  with  pump  will  be  found  helpful 
even  for  ground  work. 

CARE  OF  OUTFIT. — Sometimes  when  the  farmer 
gets  out  his  spraying  outfit  after  a  year’s  disuse  he 
finds  he  can  use  it  only  with  difficulty,  if  at  all.  He 
will  get  the  idea  that  spray  pumps  are  like  dry 
batteries — wearing  out  when  not  in  use.  Before 
storing  outfit  for  the  season  the  barrel  or  tank  should 
first  be  thoroughly  washed,  after  which  several 
buckets  of  clean  water  should  be  poured  in,  and 
pumped  out  till  spray  coming  out  of  nozzles  turns 
clear*.  Then  open  all  drain  cocks.  Be  sure  to  drain 
all  departments  of  pump,  suction  pipe,  rods,  hose 
and  nozzles.  Freezing  of  water  in  outfit  will  prove 
disastrous.  Valve  caps  and  all  threaded  connections 
should  then  be  unscrewed  and  oiled.  Replace  them 
lightly,  but  do  not  screw  tight  till  ready  to  use 
again.  Even  with  the  best  of  care  spraying  outfits 
are  splendid  trouble  makers,  and  after  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  I  seldom  get  much  done  the  first  half  day. 
Patience  is  needed. 

CARE  OF  MATERIALS.— Spray  materials  are 
sometimes  lost  through  neglecting  to  take  care  of 
them.  Those  in  powdered  form  should  be  kept  dry. 
Those  in  paste  form  should  be  kept  from  drying  out 
by  pouring  a  little  water  over  the  material,  as  the 
top  becomes  dry.  Also  they  should  be  kept  from 
freezing.  Moderately  freezing  temperatures  will  not 
injure  concentrated  lime-sulphur.  I  have  safely 
stored  barrels  of  it  in  the  barn  with  a  little  straw 
or  fodder  about  the  barrels  for  protection.  I  have 
even  seen  barrels  of  this  material  lie  outside  all 
Winter,  but  I  do  not  consider  this  proper  care. 

LABOR  PROBLEMS. — Labor  shortage  may  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  before  another  season,  but  skilled 
farm  laborers  and  orchardists  are  not  likely  to  be 
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hunting  jobs  just  yet.  Poor  help  is  sometimes  about 
as  bad  as  none  at  all.  and  especially  is  this  true 
when  spraying.  Any  good  stout  fellow  can  handle 
the  pump  handle,  but  the  proper  manipulation  of  the 
rod  is  not  so  easily  acquired.  As  to  number  of 
hands  required,  no  more  are  needed  for  spraying 
than  for  other  departments  of  farm  or  orchard  work. 
Therefore  the  regular  force  will  be  sufficient  if  they 
can  be  trained  to  do  good  work.  Two  men  with  a 
barrel  outfit  can  apply  300  to  500  gallons  a  day.  Do 
not  attempt  to  operate  two  leads  of  hose  with  a  hand 
pump.  It  takes  a  strong  man  to  keep  up  sufficient 
high  pressure  for  a  whole  day.  A  boy  cannot  do  it 
properly.  The  larger  power  outfits  require  three 
men,  two  to  handle  the  rods  and  one  man.  or  boy, 
to  drive.  I  find,  however,  that  the  average  farm 
laborer  does  not  appreciate  the  spraying  job  and 
will  “get  out  of  it”  if  he  can.  They  can  scarcely 
be  blamed,  for  spraying  is  an  ugly  job  at  best. 

DISCOMFORTS  OF  THE  WORK.— Some  people 
fear  that  actual  physical  injury  will  result  from 
coming  in  contact  with  various  spraying  materials. 
Part  of  this  fear  is  imaginary  and  part  of  it  is  real. 
Arsenical  sprays  are  of  course  poisonous.  Yet  I 
have  inhaled  the  mist  day  after  day  without  ever 
experiencing  any  ill  effect.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  much  danger  from  this  source.  Evidently  the 
liquid  is  too  dilute  to  cause  injury  in  such  small 
quantities  as  a  person  would  inhale  while  spraying. 
But  the  lime-sulphur  spray  is  a  different  matter. 
It  is  not  actually  poisonous,  but  because  of  its 
caustic  effect  there  is  danger  of  physical  injury, 
both  externally  and  internally.  This  liquid  even  in 
dilute  form  will  eat  through  the  skin  much  faster 
than  whitewash,  because  it  is  just  that  much 
stronger.  A  drop  of  it  in  the  eye  will  cause  any  man 
to  dance  a  jig.  Inhaled,  it  sometimes  causes  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  throat  and,  perhaps  most  unpleasant  of 
all.  it  is  frequently  the  cause  of  an  “upset”  stomach. 
I  have  suffered  all  of  these  injuries  at  some  time  or 
another,  yet  most  of  them  were  the  result  of  not 
properly  protecting  myself.  Much  more  of  the  liquid 
will  naturally  fall  on  the  operator  while  spraying 
high  trees  than  low  trees.  No  leaks  should  be 
allowed  in  hose  or  rods.  Stop  and  repair  them. 
Good  leather  gloves  should  be  worn.  Hands  and 
face  should  always  be  greased  with  vaseline  before 
beginning  work.  When  at  all  practicable  the  spray¬ 
ing  should  be  with  a  light  breeze  blowing  and  then 
spraying  only  one  side  of  the  trees.  The  other  side 
can  be  sprayed  at  some  other  time  when  the  wind  is 
opposite.  Thus  no  one  need  actually  be  afraid  to 
tackle  the  spraying  job  if  proper  precautions  are 
taken  to  prevent  physical  injury.  Much  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  attending  spraying  could  be  avoided  if  orchards 
were  planted  and  cared  for  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  spraying  must  be  done.  Orchards  planted  ou 
steep  hillsides,  trees  too  close  together  and  allowed 


Growth  of  a  “ Stnngfellow ”  Root-pruned  Tree 
Fig.  91.  (See  Page  356) 

to  grow  skyward  are  mistakes  which  make  spraying 
more  difficult  or  even  impossible.  dayid  plank. 
Pennsylvania. 


Tue  dairyman  without  a  silo  is  like  a  man  without  a 
country.  Right  now  is  the  time  to  figure  ou  the  profit 
of  a  silo  investment. 

Thousands  of  families  have  saved  the  wood  ashes  for 
use  on  farm  or  garden.  Do  not  try  to  mix  these  ashes 
wiih  hen  manure  or  phosphate.  Use  them  alone — 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in. 


March  1,  1019 
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The  Home  Orchard — 100  Farm  Fruit 

Trees 

YOUR  editorial  on  page  142S,  “100  Fruit  Trees 
on  Every  Farm,"  is  good.  Keep  after  it  and 
show  the  people  who  are  living  on  farms  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  he  without  the  fruit  which  100  trees 
would  supply  them.  Some  farmers  claim  they  can 
better  afford  to  buy  fruit  from  one  who  makes  a 
business  of  growing  it.  But  what  do  they  do?  Buy 
a  few  bushels  of  Winter  apples  in  the  Fall,  and 
when  these  are  gone,  the  apple  season  is  past  for 
them !  There  is  no  reason  why 
every  farm  should  not  he  supplied 
with  fresh  apples  the  entire  season; 
that  is,  if  there  is  a  fairly  good  cel¬ 
lar.  It  simply  means  a  little  care 
in  selection  of  varieties  and  in  car¬ 
ing  for  the  trees  during  growth. 

For  the  past  several  years  classes 
at  the  Connecticut  College  have 
been  required  to  plan  a  home  fruit 
acre,  and  it  is  surprising  how  much 
can  he  done  with  such  a  problem, 
although  once  in  a  while  a  student 
will  do  as  many  farmers  have  done 
in  their  selection  of  varieties,  and 
plant  only  Baldwin  apples,  Elberta 
peaches  and  Bartlett  pears.  These 
are  good  as  far  as  they  go.  but  they 
don't  go  far  enough.  A  suggested 
list  of  varieties  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Apples,  in  order  of  ripening:  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent,  Red  Astraclian, 

Sweet  Bough,  Golden  Sweet,  Olden¬ 
burg.  Gravenstein,  McIntosh,  Weal¬ 
thy.  Bailey  Sweet,  Fall  Pippin.  Pound  Sweet,  Hub- 
bardstou.  King,  Wagener,  R.  I.  Greening,  Northern 
Spy,  Delicious,  Sutton,  Tolrnan  Sweet,  Baldwin, 
Peck.  Red  Canada,  Roxbury  Russet. 

Pears:  Summer  Doyenne,  Clapp,  Bartlett,  Bose, 
Seckel.  Sheldon,  Anjou. 

Peaches :  Mayflower,  Greensboro,  Yellow  St. 

John,  Mountain  Rose,  Champion,  Slappey,  Belle  of 
Georgia,  Elberta,  Crawford,  Dale,  Oldmixou, 
Reeves. 

Plums :  Abundance,  Burbank,  Wickson,  Brad¬ 

shaw.  Green  Gage,  Lombard,  York  State  Prune. 
Quince :  Orange,  Champion. 

Cherry  :  Early  Richmond.  Mont¬ 
morency,  Napoleon,  Schmidt,  Wind¬ 
sor. 

This  list  is  only  in  the  way  of 
suggestion.  Some  persons  would 
not  care  for  sweet  apples,  perhaps, 
but  as  a  general  rule  some  member 
of  every  family  wants  sweet  apples, 
and  the  list  above  contains  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  sweet  as  well  as  sour 
apples  from  early  Summer  to  late 
Winter. 

Select  a  site  which  is  above  the 
surrounding  land  and  where  air  and 
water  drainage  will  be  provided  for 
naturally.  This  may  be  a  hilltop,  ox- 
part  way  up  on  a  slope.  Any  degi-ee 
of  slope  may  be  used,  but  if  too 
steep  washing  is  much  more  likely 
to  occur.  Any  soil  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  crops  of  corn  or  potatoes  will 
grow  good  fruit.  It  is  true  some 
varieties  do  better  on  a  heavy  soil, 
while  others  develop  better  on  a 
lighter  soil,  but  taking  a  soil  as  I 
have  mentioned,  all  types  of  fruit 
will  prove  satisfactory.  Don’t  make 
the  mistake  of  using  the  poorest 
field  on  the  farm.  Select  land 
which  can  be  cultivated  with  a  fair 
degree  of  ease.  If  the  field  is  in  sod,  plow  it  early 
in  the  Spring  and  work  it  up  as  you  would  for  corn 
or  potatoes.  Some  advocate  planting  trees  only  on 
fields  which  have  been  in  clean  cultivation  at  least 
one  season. 

Before  you  order  trees  make  a  plan  of  the  field 
which  you  are  going  to  use.  Measure  the  land,  then 
plot  it  to  scale  on  paper  and  indicate  the  position  of 
.  each  tree.  The  position  and  number  of  each  variety 
of  fruit  should  be  studied  out  so  that  when  you  are 
ready  to  plant  you  will  know  where  each  variety 
goes.  Don’t  buy  your  trees,  simply  dig  holes  and 
plant  them,  and  have  the  varieties  scattered  all  over 
the  orchard.  Four  rows  of  trees  40  feet  apart  and 
seven  or  eight  ti-ees  in  each  row,  40  feet  apart,  will 
give  2S  or  22  permanent  trees.  At  first  the  trees 
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permanent  trees.  Between  two  rows  of  trees  there 
can  be  a  row  with  trees  20  feet  apart,  and  a  tree  set 
between  the  permanent  trees.  This  will  give  a  total 
of  01  trees  if  each  row  contains  seven  permanent 
trees,  or  105  trees,  each  20  feet  apart,  if  there  are 
eight  trees  to  the  row. 

At  least  20  of  the  permanent  trees  should  bo  apple- 
four  or  five  cherry  and  the  others  pears.  The  pear 
and  cherry  trees  should  be  at  one  end.  as  they  will 
not  develop  so  rapidly  as  the  apples  and  the  trees 
will  not  have  to  be  thinned  out  so  soon.  The  peaches 
and  plums  will  remain  for  10  or  15  years  before 


where  it  will  not  be  lost.  The  rows  may  be  num¬ 
bered  and  the  trees  in  the  row  numbered.  Then 
you  can  send  your  man  out  to  pick  a  bushel  of  apples 
from  tree  number  six  in  row  two,  and  you  will  know 
he  will  get  a  certain  variety  as  recorded  in  the 
hook.  S.  p-  HOLLISTER. 


ai; 


an 


The  apples  shown  in  the  picture  (Fig.  92)  were  sent  to  us  bp  Louis  Lombard, 
Prince  William  Co.,  Va.  Thru  are  second-crop  fruit.  About  J/0  trees  bloomed 
in  September  and  the  apples  were  gathered  Dee.  19.  dan.  2t>  a  pie  was  made 
from  some  of  them  and  said  to  be  excellent,  fully  equal  to  regular  season  apples. 


they  will  crowd  the  apples,  and  have  to  be  removed. 
Varieties  such  as  Yellow  Transparent,  Wealthy, 
Wagener  and  Oldenburg  may  be  used  as  fillers,  as 
they  bear  young  and  the  branches  do  not  spread  far 
out. 

Don’t  purchase  your  trees  from  an  unknown  “tree 
agent”  who  may  have  a  wonderful  line  of  talk  and 
a  book  of  beautiful  pictures.  Get  in  communication 
with  a  reliable  nursery  firm.  They  will  give  you 
just  as  good  prices  and  better  stock  than  the  average 
agent.  The  cheapest  priced  tree  is  often  the  most 
expensive  in  the  end.  The  difference  of  two,  five  or 


Center  Plants  Show  Proper  Growth  for  Sirring  Ploiving.  Fig.  93 


10  cents  per  tree  may  amount  to  several  dollars  on 
the  total  order,  but  at  the  end  of  10  years  it  may  be 
your  orchard  will  be  satisfactory,  while  your  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  saved  a  few  cents  on  each  tree,  has  an 
orchard  of  “misfit”  trees.  It  pays  to  get  good  stock 
of  reliable  people. 

Nearly  all  nursery  catalogs  give  full  directions  fox- 
planting,  but  a  few  suggestions  may  not  be  amiss. 
Don’t  put  stable  manux-e  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
and  the  tx-ee  roots  on  top  of  this.  Use  the  manure 
as  a  mulch  after  the  tree  is  set.  Immediately  after 
the  trees  are  set.  make  a  recoi-d  of  each  tx-ee  and 
then  remove  the  nursery  label.  Serious  injury  often 
occui-s  by  the  wires  cutting  or  girdling  the  branch 
it  is  attached  to.  Have  a  permanent  record  of  the 
orchard,  stating  when  the  ti-ees  were  set,  where  they 


will  not  require  all  of  this  space,  so  fillers  /nay  be  were  purchased,  price  paid.  etc.  This  record  should 
used,  that  is,  other  trees  planted  in  between  the  be  kept  in  a  well-bound  book,  written  in  ink  and  put 


Sweet  Clover  as  a  Soil  Builder 

Part  I. 

SEFUL  PLANT. — White  Sweet  clover  (Meli- 
lotus  alba)  is.  by  many  farmers,  considered  as 
undesirable  plant  and  one  to  he  treated  as  a 
weed  under  all  conditions.  Notwitli- 
•  standing  this  frequent  and  some¬ 
what  vehement  condemnation  the 
fact  still  remains  that  it  is  a  won¬ 
derful  reclaimer  of  barren  soils  and 
a  builder  of  run-down  farm  land. 
Besides  being  a  soil  builder,  Sweet 
clover  is  valuable  for  pasture  and 
hay,  but  this  story  will  deal  with 
the  plant  from  the  standpoint  of 
land  improvement,  and  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  farmer  rather  than  ’ 
from  that  of  an  expert  agronomist 
or  botanist.  In  making  compari¬ 
sons  with  other  clovers  the  "little” 
or  “common”  Red  clover  is  used,  as 
it.  is  widely  distributed  and  familiar 
to  the  masses  of  farmers  in  the  corn 
belt.  White  Sweet  clover  may  well 
be  likened  to  a  wild  horse  lassoed 
from  a  herd  that  knows  no  restraint 
in  roaming  the  boundless  prairie — 
it  may  become  a  useful  adjunct  to 
agriculture  or  it  may  become  an 
“outlaw,”  depending  somewhat  upon 
the  ti-eatnxent  it  receives  at  the  hands  of  its  captoi*. 
Truly,  as  some  farmei-s  vow,  it  may  become  a  “weed” 
or  it  may  become  a  useful  plant.  A  study  of  some 
of  its  characteristics  and  its  life  cycle  will  explain 
the  reason  for  this  dual  expression. 

A  TWO-YEAR  CROP.— White  Sweet  clover  is  what 
is  known  as  a  “biennial  plant.”  that  is,  it  usually  in¬ 
quires  two  seasons  to  make  a  full  cycle  and  ripen 
seed  for  its  reproduction.  This  being  true,  the  top 
growth  the  first  season  is  confined  to  a  single  central 
stem  from  which  radiate  lateral  branches,  the  num¬ 
ber  varying  with  the  height  of  the  plant,  and  which 
may  make  only  a  few  inches  growth, 
or  it  may  stretch  up  several  feet 
during  the  Summer  if  the  seed  was 
sown  early  and  the  season  favorable 
for  its  development.  The  second 
year,  however,  top  growth  comes 
from  numerous  buds  which  form 
around  the  crown  of  the  plant  in 
late  Fall,  and  there  is.  therefore, 
much  more  foliage  the  second  sea¬ 
son  than  the  first.  It  is  the  per- 
sistency  with  which  these  buds  cling 
to  life  from  plant  food  stored  up  in 
the  roots  that  makes  Sweet  clover 
an  “outlaw”  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions. 

HARDINESS  AND  VITALITY.— 
Sweet  clover  plowed  down  in  Au¬ 
tumn  will  retain  its  vitality,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  deep  the  buds  are  turned 
under  nor  how  shallow  they  ai-e  left 
in  plowing,  and  Winter  freezing 
seems  to  have  but  little  detrimental 
effect  upon  them ;  they  are  ready  to 
spring  to  life  as  soon  as  the  first 
warm  weather  comes  in  Spring.  The 
same  general  result  will  obtain  if 
the  plants  ai*e  plowed  down  in  early 
Spring  before  the  buds  have  made 
much  growth.  They  will  come  up 
through  six  inches  of  soil  in  a  short 
time  and  pi-oceed  to  “outlaw”  at  the  first  opportunity 
in  Spring-sown  crops.  Especially  is  this  true  of  ci'ops 
that  require  inter-tillage.  Another  peculiar  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Sweet  clover  is  that  the  foliage  may  be 
cut  the  first  season  after  seeding  without  injury  to 
the  plant,  the  buds  above  mentioned  being  the 
startei-s  for  the  second  season.  However,  if  the 
resultant  growth  from  these  buds  be  cut  below  the 
lateral  branches  it  almost  invariably  kills  the  plant. 
The  writer  has  cut  this  second  growth  in  June  for 
as  high  as  12  inches,  and  every  plant  succumbed, 
aking  this  feature  into  consideration  plowing  down 
after  cutting  for  hay  should  effectually  eliminate 
the  plant,  and  no  fear  of  menace  to  subsequent  crops, 
because  no  seed  was  ripened  on  the  land  and  no 
secondary  growth  formed. 

BLOWING  DOWN  IN  SPRING— Another  safe 
way  to  handle  Sweet  clover  as  a  plow-down  crop  is 
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to  plow  in  late  Spring  after  the  top  growth  lias 
started.  If  plowed  down  at  this  time  the  top  will 
he  smothered  and  there  are  no  more  live  buds  to 
start  new  growth.  The  center  plants  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  Fig.  93,  show  about  the  condition  of  growth 
the  writer  considers  proper  for  Spring  plowing, 
which,  for  Northern  Ohio,  occurs  about  May  first 
in  normal  seasons.  Plowed  down  at  this  time,  it 
furnishes  an  abundance  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
being  an  early  succulent  growth  the  top  decays  very 
rapidly,  which  is  a  delight  to  corn,  while  the  large 


The  Happy  Days  of  Apple  Blooms.  Fig.  9 

woody  roots  decay  less  rapidly,  thus  prolonging  the 
season  of  the  decay  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 
Plowed  down  at  this  time  it  also  furnishes  much 
nitrogen.  If  the  illustration  is  again  consulted  dark 
bunches  of  nitrogen  nodules  may  be  seen  on  both 
sides  of  the  plant  at  the  right  of  the  rule  on  the 
upper  whorl  of  lateral  roots  or  near  the  crown  of 
the  plant  and  .iust  below  the  ground  line. 

Huron  Co.,  O.  f.  m.  lutts. 

Lime-Sulphur  as  a  Summer  Spray 

Can  dilute  commercial  lime-sulphur  used  1-40  as  a 
Summer  spray  on  apples,  beginning  with  “pink”  spray, 
be  depended  on  to  prevent  scab  vear  after  year  on 


The  Beginning  of  Maple  Sugar.  Fig.  95 


varieties  subject  to  scab,  such  as  Fa m ease?  No  dor¬ 
mant  spray  of  concentrated  lime-sulphur  is  to  be  made. 

Fast  Jordan,  Mich.  A.  L.  n. 

ILUTE  lime-sulplmr  is  to  my  mind  our  best 
Summer  spray  material  for  apple  scab  and 
certain  other  fungus  troubles.  Like  all  other  fruit 
sprays,  however,  for  satisfactory  results  it  must  be 
used  intelligently,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  efficiency 
of  any  spray  application  depends  on  the  man.  In 
the  past  I  feel  sure  most  of  the  unsatisfactory  re¬ 
sults  where  any  dependable  material  has  been  used 
can  he  reasonably  laid  to  lack  of  proper  application. 


There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  general  feeling  that  if 
only  we  can  get  hold  of  the  right  material  all  our 
troubles  will  be  over,  when  instead  we  are  just  in 
position  to  begin  intelligent  work,  and  right  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  best  material  must  go  timely  and 
thorough  application. 

The  development  and  spread  of  many  diseases  and 
insects  vary  the  best  time  for  application  10  to  20 
days  by  the  calendar  in  almost  any  locality,  and 
certainly  all  should  realize  the  probability  of  failure 
of  an  application  made  10  to  20  days  too  late.  Also, 
when  we  realize  that  only  that  portion  of  a  tree’s 
surface  actually  corcrcd  by  the  material  is  pro¬ 
tected,  we  have  but  to  examine  our  work  to  find 
how  far  short  we  often  are  in  our  methods  of  appli¬ 
cation.  As  to  the  dependability  of  dilute  commercial 
lime-sulphur,  it  seems  to  me  the  best  evidence  in 
all  cases  of  this  kind  is  the  general  practice  of  the 
growers,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  too  strong  a  state¬ 
ment,  that  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  growers  of  New 
York  State  are  today  using  the  lime-sulphur  sprays. 

The  questioner  says  “beginning  with  the  pink 
spray.”  I  would  like  to  make  one  recommendation. 
The  great  item  of  cost  in  spraying  is  in  the  applica¬ 
tion.  and  not  cost  of  material.  Therefore  because 
of  comparatively  small  difference  in  cost,  because 
of  its  perfect  safety  where  used,  and  because  of  its 
infinitely  greater  value  for  many  purposes.  I  would 
recommend  using  lime-sulphur  full  dormant  strength 
for  all  applications  on  apples  and  pears,  up  to  the 
opening  of  the  blossoms.  With  us.  where  this  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  followed  for  the  past  five  years,  it  has 
made  later  applications  for  the  control  of  aphis  and 
pear  psylla  practically  unnecessary,  which,  if  there 
were  no  other  benefit,  would  some  years  make  it  a 
100  per  cent  investment.  wm.  hotalixg. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Farm  Without  Capital 

II  F  Ik  N.-Y.  is  never  afraid  to  put  a  proposition 
up  to  its  readers  for  discussion.  Long  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  us  that  there  is  no  surer  or  finer 
way  of  having  the  plain  common  sense  answer  to 
any  question.  The  combination  of  common  sense 
and  honest  opinion  is  truth,  and  among  our  great 
army  of  readers  we  are  sure  to  find  people  who  can 
supply  it.  So  here  we  come  with  another  farm 
problem.  Here  is  a  man  who  thinks  he  can  offer 
character  and  experience,  and  he  wants  to  use  them 
as  assets  in  obtaining  a  farm.  Usually  these  farm 
contracts  are  made  only  when  the  parties  know  each 
other  well.  Few  men  would  care  to  turn  farm  and 
stock  over  to  a  stranger.  Such  contracts  will  usually 
be  made  with  men  who  have  lived  in  the  community 
long  enough  to  have  their  character  fully  tested, 
and  it  is  right  that  this  should  be  so.  At  the  same 
time,  let  us  take  such  a  man  as  he  who  writes  this 
letter.  If  what  he  says  is  correct  he  would  make  a 
good  land-owner,  relieve  some  elderly  farmer,  and 
make  a  good  citizen  in  some  rural  community.  Is 
there  any  chance  for  him  to  get  a  farm  on  contract? 
If  not,  why  not? 

On  page  110  the  article  by  O.  W.  Mapes  on  buying 
a  farm  without  capital  on  monthly  payments  hits  my 
case.  I  want  to  get  a  farm,  but  have  no  cash,  but  have 
a  good  character,  with  references  to  back  it.  and  a  life 
experience  in  all  branches  of  farming.  This  quotation 
from  article  on  milking  Shorthorns  by  F.  C.  M.  would 
hit  my  case.  "The  new  era  is  going  to  find  the  Eastern 
stockman,  especially  the  tenant  farmer  who  operates  a 
small  farm,  engaged  in  the  growing  of  a  few  sheep,  a 
few  pigs  and  a  few  cattle,  the  production  of  which  will 
have  a  tendency  to  equalize  his  labor  load  and  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  introduce  a  system  of  crop  rotation 
that  will  provide  practically  all  of  the  feed  required  to 
supply  their  needs,  enable  him  to  make  the  most  of  his 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  thus  make  him  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Eastern  distributor  of  grains  and  hay.” 
There  must  be  some  farm  owners  who  could  let  me  have 
a  farm  all  equipped  on  the  monthly  payment  plan,  as 
T  know  farming,  have  good  habits,  have  a  boy  of  15 
who  wants  to  get  back  of  a  farm,  does  not  like  any 
other  kind  of  work  :  also  I  have  a  son  of  2(1.  who  is 
getting  $21.50  per  week,  who  would  help  on  the  monthly 
payments  if  for  any  reason  his  father  did  not  have  it 
on  time.  I  have  been  to  see  several  real  estate  agents, 
but  I  am  turned  down  because  1  have  no  money  to  pay 
down.  But  l  am  going  to  have  a  .farm  somewhere,  as 
I  feel  that  it  is  the  best  place  for  me.  w.  L.  H. 

Shall  We  Spray  the  Apple  Bloom  ? 

There  is  one  conspicuously  successful  apple  orchard  in 
this  county  (Wyandotte  Co..  Kansas).  It  consists  of 
several  hundred  acres,  is  owned  by  a  corporation,  lias 
a  manager,  lots  of  men  and  horses,  half  a  dozen  spray¬ 
ing  outfits,  etc.  In  1919  they  had  a  good  crop. 
In  1918  most  of  the  orchards  in  this  county 
had  a  light,  crop  or  none,  luit  the  orchard  of 
which  I  speak  was  full :  the  apples  were  of  splendid 
quality,  practically  clear  of  worms,  scab,  blotch,  etc. 
Neighborhood  gossip  has  it  that  the  manager  was  offered 
$75,000  for  the  apples  on  the  trees,  but  lie  picked  them 
himself,  and  the  same  authority  says  that  he  cleaned  up 
$115,000  profit,  gross  sales,  less  picking,  packages, 
cartage,  etc.  These  details  are  given  not  to  advertise 
the  orchards,  but  as  proof  positive  that  their  methods 
of  growing  apples  are  correct.  But  in  one  particular 
they  are  at  variance  with  all  the  authorities  of  which 
the. writer  has  knowledge — they  spray  when  the  apple 


trees  are  in  full  bloom.  As  a  reason  why  for  this 
practice,  the  manager  is  said  to  hold  that  the  best  time 
tn  kill  an  apple  worm  is  before  the  egg  is  laid,  that  the 
female  moths  feed  on  the  apple  flowers,  and  are  mostly 
destroyed  if  the  open  flowers  are  thoroughly  poisoned. 
There  can  lie  no  question.  I  think,  about  the  efficacy 
of  the  manager's  spraying  methods — he  has  the  “goods 
on  them."  But  what  about  liis  entomology?  Does  the 
female  codling  moth  feed  on  the  bloom  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  mainly  put  out  of  action  where  the  flowers  are 
thoroughly  sprayed?  e.  T. 

Edwardsville,  Kan. 

ITE  only  possible  advantage  in  spraying  the 
apple  orchard  while  in  full  bloom  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  spraying  of  a  larger  acreage 


A  Well-grown  Bunch  of  Leeks.  Fig.  .%• 

can  be  completed  within  the  necessary  time  if  the 
operation  is  begun  while  the  bloom  is  still  on  the 
tree.  The  disadvantages  incident  to  spraying  the 
apple  orchard  while  in  full  bloom  lie  in  the  following 
facts:  ill  Should  the  early  bloom  for  any  reason 
fail  to  fertilize,  damage  to  the  set  of  fruit  would  be 
likely  to  result  from  the  application  of  liquid  spray¬ 
ing  by  reason  of  injury  to  late  bloom  by  spraying 
mixtures.  (2)  Insect  fertilizing  agents,  particularly 
houey-bees.  would  be  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
arsenic  which  is  lodged  on  the  blossoms  in  the  course 
of  spraying.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  any  orchardist 


The  Foundation  of  His  Corn  Crop.  Fig.  97 

should  find  it  advisable  to  make  his  applications  of 
spray  while  the  apple  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  be¬ 
cause  if  liis  financial  returns  are  what  they  ought 
to  be  he-  can  afford  to  purchase  a  sufficient  equip¬ 
ment  of  spraying  machinery  which  will  enable  him 
to  complete  his  spraying,  starting  when  the  bloom  is 
practically  down,  before  the  sepals  of  the  earliest 
apples  close. 

If  instead  of  a  liquid  spraying  the  orchardist  is 
making  use  of  a  dust  it  is  probable  that  little  or  no 
damage  would  be  done  to  the  bloom,  but  it  is  quite 
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EARLY 
MORNING  STAR 


AN  IDEAL 
PEA  for  the 
home  garden.  Very 
easy  of  cultivation,  re¬ 
quiring  no  sticks  and 
entirely  free  from  run¬ 
ners.  Remarkably 
productive— pods  well 
filled  with  peas  of  the 
most  delicicus  flavor. 
Positively  the  earliest  pea  in  the 
world.  They  are  hardier,  more  pro¬ 
ductive  and  withstand  greater  changes  of 
weather  than  any  other  variety. 

Packet  10c.  Pint  30c.  Quart  60c. 

If  by  mail,  postage  extra.  1  Pint  weighs  1  lb. 
[V rite  today  for  our  1919  Garden  Guide.  It  tells  you 
about  the  “Morning  Star”  as  well  as  all  the  other 
Buist’s  Seeds— seeds  of  “91  years  prestige."  We 
will  be  pleased  to  send  it  to  you  free  on  request. 
Free  Flower  Seeds  with  order*  of  50c  and  over 

ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY 
5  So.  Front  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  GROWN 


Start  Your 
Garden  Right 


1& 


'W 


> 9 


Send  for  Maule’s 
Seed  Book.  176 
pages  of  most 
helpful  garden 
information. 

Beat  the  high 
cost  of  living  — 

with  a  Maule  gar- 
den.  Maule’s 
Seeds  started  thousands 
of  new  gardens  last  year — big  crops 
were  produced. 

MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

176  Pages  of  Practical  PD  /7 
Information  * 

Learn  what,  when,  and  how  to  plant 
and  prepare  your  ground  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  Paper  scarcity  has  limited  our 
1919  issue.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  INC. 

2153  Arch  Street  Philadelphia 

Maule’i  Seeds  Mean  Productive  Gardens 


FOR  MARKET  GARDEN  AND  HOME  GARDEN 


Brookdale  Eight-Row 
Yellow  Flint  Corn 

selected  by  me  for  6  successive 
seasons.  Tests  95%,  germination. 
Ripens  with  us  in  Putnam  County 
90  days  and  yields  100  bushels 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  Just  the 
variety  for  sections  where  other 
kinds  fail  to  ripen. 

Price,  F.O.  B.,  70  lbs.  on  cob 
or  56  lbs.  shelled,  as  follows: 


1  bushel  -  $4.00 

2  bushels  -  7.00 

3  bushels  ...  10.00 

5  bushel  or  over  $3  per  bu. 

Orders  shipped  promptly. 
Circular  on  request. 


BROOKDALE  FARM 


E.  Salinger,  Prop.  Brewster,  N.Y. 


SEED  CORN 

Buy  the  Best 

Golden  Orange,  8  row,  Yellow 
Flint,  ripens  90  days,  does  best  in 
short  season  sections;  good  yielder . 

Giant  White  Cap  Dent,  for 

fodder,  ensilage  or  husking;  ma¬ 
tures  for  husking  in  105  days, 
ensilage  90  days.  Sample  for  stamp. 

Shelled,  sacked,  f.o.b.  cars,  $4  bu. 
Less  than  $1  per  acre  seed  cost. 

HARRY  VAIL 

New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Corn 


of  High 
Germination 

Price  bu.  10  bu. 

Golden  Surprise  (Pedigreed 
Stock  grown  on  enr-to-row 

method) . *4.00  *37.50 

lOO-Day  Bristol .  3.25  30.00 

Improved  Learning .  3.25  30.00 

All  shelled  and  F.  O.  B.  Moorestown,  bags  included. 
STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


likely  that  fertilizing 
seriously  reduced. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  orcliardist’s  entomology  is 
certainly  not  at  all  in  agreement  with 
the  studies  that  have  been  made.  They 
indicate  in  every  case  that  that  the  cod¬ 
ling-moth  adult  emerges  and  gets  on  the 
wing  between  two  and  three  weeks  after 
the  blossoms  fall.  While  connected  with 
the  Kansas  Station  I  made  a  brood  study 
of  the  codling-moth,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  found  in  Volume  6,  No.  5,  of  the 
Journal  of  Economic  Entomology,  pages 
389,395.  You  will  note  in  that  paper 
that  the  date  of  emergence  of  the  first 
brood  of  moths  substantiates  the  state¬ 
ment  which  I  have  just  made. 

THOMAS  .1.  IIEADI.EE. 

New  Jersey  State  Entomologist. 


Planting  Root-pruned  Trees 

The  picture  of  peach  roots  on  page  353 
is  printed  through  the  courtesy  of  Country 
Life  in  America.  It  represents  the  out¬ 
come  of  an  experiment  in  root-pruning  at. 
Hope  Farm.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 


The  Agen  Plum.  Fig.  98.  See  page  352. 

late  II.  M.  Stringfellovv  of  Texas  we 
planted  a  peach  orchard  under  peculiar 
conditions.  Little  .Tune-hud-  trees  were 
used,  and  they  were  cut  back  to  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  slip  which  the  boy  holds 
in  his  left  hand.  Holes  were  punched  in 
the  ground  with  a  crow  oar  and  these  little 
stubs  put  into  the  holes  with  the  hole 
filled  with  sand  and  water  well  packed 
down.  The  theory  was  that  this  would 
force  a  deep  tap-rooted  system.  The 
larger  stump  shows  what  came  of  it.  The 
tree  grew  well  and  developed  a  deep  sys¬ 
tem  of  roots  after  the  manner  of  clover 
or  Alfalfa.  We  thought  this  an  advan¬ 
tage,  as  the  tree  withstood  dry  weather 
well.  There  were  some  disadvantages  in 
the  method,  and  we  have  since  then  cut 
the  top  back  closely  but  left  stubs  of  roots 
about  three  inches  long  with  which  to 
anchor  the  tree.  We  believe  in  small 
holes  and  closely-pruned  roots,  with  the 
soil  packed  hard  around  them. 


Beauty  in  the  Farm  Home 

The  picture  on  page  351  shows  the  front 
of  the  Summer  home  of  Dr.  (5eo.  M. 
Twitchell  at  Monmouth,  Me.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  how  much  comfort  and 
pleasure  (to  say  nothing  of  the  material 
value)  such  a  showing  will  add  to  any 
home,  and  it  cannot  he  said  that  this 
beauty  and  pride  of  home  must  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  rich  or  people  of  leisure. 
Dr.  Twitchell  tells  us  in  the  following 
brief  note  how  it  was  done  ; 

Failure  to  cultivate  the  aesthetic  side 
of  one’s  nature  has  made  life  drudgery  in 
many  farm  homes.  Without  this  there 
can  be  no  well-balanced  life.  A  geranium 
in  a  tin  can  in  the  window  has  many 
times  brought  a  song  to  tired  hearts  and 
lips.  It  is  not  the  volume  but  the  fact 
which  saves.  When  I  commenced  experi¬ 
ments  at  Inglenook  in  1908  I  determined 
to  give,  if  possible,  a  practical  demon¬ 
stration  of  an  inviting  Summer  home, 
without  expense  or  burdensome  labor. 
The  vine  bittersweet,  os  as  known  to 
some  Nature’s  waxwork,  grows  wild  in 
one  or  two  places  in  Maine  but  is  common 
in  Massachusetts  Six  small  roots  were 
set  in  1910  at  a  cost  of  50  cents,  and  since 
then  the  labor  has  consisted  of  fastening 
to  the  posts  and  overhead  finish  with 
strips  of  leather,  mulching  each  Fall  with 
leaves  and  a  bushel  of  dressing  to  a  root, 
and  later,  in  cutting  back  each  Fall  to 
the  edge  of  the  eaves  Perhaps  one-half 
day’s  time  yearly  is  given  to  this  labor, 
and  four  wheelbarrow  loads  of  dressing 
yearly.  The  Hydrangea  cost  35  cents  and 


the  time  necessary  to  set  and  prune  as 
well  as  a  few  shovels  of  dressing  yearly. 
As  roots  have  spread  it  has  been  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  supply  others  with  a  start  in  the  j 
same  direction.  In  1908  I  brought  from  j 
the  woods  pine,  spruce  and  fir  trees  one  ! 
inch  in  diameter  and  set  on  the  north  side 
for  protection,  and  a  windbreak.  These 
trees  are  now  eight  or  more  inches  in 
diameter  and  taller  than  the  bungalow. 
So  trivial  has  been  the  labor  and  so  great 
the  comfort  and  satisfaction  that  I  cannot  i 
understand  why  so  many  farmhouses 
stand  bleak  and  desolate,  without  shrub, 
vine  or  tree.  Bittersweet  is  a  clean  vine, 
does  not  attach  to  a  house,  as  does  wood¬ 
bine.  grows  rapidly  and  holds  its  foliage 
green  until  heavy  frosts. 

DR.  GEO.  M.  TWITCH  El. I.. 


Use  of  Hand  Stump-puller 

I  would  like  experience  with  a  hand 
stump-puller.  I  have  no  horses,  and 
teams  are  very  expensive,  .$8  per  day  for 
eight  hours.  Besides  that,  I  could  devote 
only  part  of  my  time  to  the  work.  Some 
of  our  stumps  are  3  ft.  and  more  in  diam¬ 
eter,  but  the  timber  has  been  cut  about 
seven  to  eight  years.  While  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  pull  big  stumps  without  the  aid 
of  dynamite  with  a  hand  stump-puller, 
yet  I  am  not  sure  if  these  pullers  are 
good  enough  to  pull  stumps  of  about  2  ft. 
in  diameter,  F.  K. 

Warren  Point,  N.  J. 

The  pulling  of  stumps  with  hand-power 
stump-pullers  is  uot  an  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  plan.  When  the  stumps  are  few  and 
well  decayed,  it  is  often  practical  to  pull 
them  out.  but  with  large,  strong  stumps, 
it  is  better  to  use  more  power.  If  your 
time  is  worth  much  you  cannot  afford  to 
pull  the  stumps  by  such  slow  process.  If 
there  are  not  too  many  of  them,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  horses,  you  can  loosen  the 
stumps  with  dynamite,  using  an  amount 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  stumps. 
The  dynamite  has  the  added  advantage 
of  shaking  the  roots  free  of  dirt,  while 
the  stump-puller,  if  used  in  wet  weather, 
leaves  a  great  mass  of  wet  earth,  which 
adds  to  the  weight  of  the  stump  and  pre¬ 
vents  its  being  burned.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  blow  your  stumps  out  with  dyna¬ 
mite  and  then  hire  a  tractor  for  two  or 
three  days  to  pull  out  the  roots  and  haul 
them  together  into  convenient  heaps  for 
burning.  We  have  found  that  the  cap- 


Seetioniil  I  ieir  of  Ape  <  Plum.  hig.  99. 

»S ee  jiiigt  Soil. 

stan  or  windlass  style  of  horse-power 
stump  pullers  will  pull  out  very  large 
stumps,  but  if  you  had  a  large  tract  to 
pull,  a  steam-driven  machine  is  preferable 
to  horse-power.  The  best  method  will  de¬ 
pend  entirely  ou  the  amount  of  work 
which  you  have  to  do.  If  you  have  only  a 
few  stumps  and  plenty  of  leisure,  you  can 
pull  them  with  a  hand-power  machine, 
but  do  not  attempt  a  large  area  in  this 


“You  don’t  seem  to  pay  any  attention 
to  these  germs.”  “I  don  t  talk  about  em 
any  more  than  is  necessary,”  answered 
Hoc  Braney.  “I  take  all  possible  precau¬ 
tions  and  then  try  to  ignore  ’em.  The 
meanest  thing  about  a  germ  is  that  if  he 
can't  attack  you  anywhere  else,  he  tries 
to  get  ou  your  n  ind.” — Washington  Star. 

Daughter  Having  just  received  a 
beautiful  set  of  mink  skins  from  father  )  : 
“What  I  don’t  see  is,  how  such  wonderful 
furs  can  come  from  such  a  low.  sneaking 
little  beast.”  Father:  “I  don’t  ask  for 
thanks,  my  dear,  but  I  insist  ou  respect.  ’ 
— Toronto  Sun. 
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ITS  FREE  ■"V  ,  M  4  WRITE  TODAY 

Several  New  Features. 

Hnsed  on  our  experience  »s  the 
oldest  mail  order  seed  c  neern  and  largest 
grower  of  Asters  and  other  seeds  In  America. 

550  acres  and  12  greenhouses  in  best  seed  grow  ¬ 
ing  section.  Our  Guide  is  full  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  about  planting,  etc.— an  Invaluable  aid  to  a 
successful  garden,  illustrates  and  describes  leading 
Vegetables,  Flowers.  Farm  Seeds.  Plants  and  Fruits 
This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  yours,  ab¬ 
solutely  free. 

Ask  for  yqur  copy  today  before  you  forget. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 

39  Stone  8treet,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Flower  City 


00D  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUM  WAY,  Rockford,  IU. 


CLOVER  SEED 

Our  high  grades  of  Clover,  Alfalfa.  Al.-ike,  Timothy,  Seed 
Oats,  Seed  Corn,  Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Soy  Beans, 
etc.,  are  the  most  carefully  selected  and  recleaned.  High¬ 
est  In  Purity  and  Germination.  We  pay  the  Freight. 
Catalog  ami  samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

p.  L.  ROHRER,  -  Smokclown,  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


■rifTS  FIELD  SEEDS 

Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to  be 


r»ru 

Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to  be 
WEEDLESS  and  free  from  dead  grains.  They 
.  wiU  ao  much  farther  than  ordinary  field  seeds. 

f  W  nearly  always  adding  enough  to  the  crop  to  pay  for 

^  W  themselves.  Samples  and  catalogue  including 
’’How  to  Know  Good  Seed  free.  Write  today. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  4  SONS  CO.  260  SMU  St.,  Marysville.  0W« 


The  Vineyard  Situation  in  New  York 

Pakt  I. 

Rkgulau  Yields. — The  heading  of 
tiiis  article  might  oven  have  been  more 
broad  and  included  Eastern  United  States, 
for  the  vineyardist  of  this  entire  area  is 
facing  a  combination  of  conditions  that 
at  first  hand  appear  almost  unsurmount- 
able.  but  the  writer  is  optimistic  enough 
to  believe  that  all  the  difficulties  will  be 
overcome  in  the  end.  and  the  industry 
placed  on  a  foundation  more  enduring 
than  before.  The  farmer  of  New  York 
need  not  be  told  that  the  Winter  of  1917- 
1918  was  a  severe  one.  lie  fully  realized 
it  at  the  time  the  low  temperatures  pre¬ 
vailed.  but  if  he  be  a  fruit  grower  he 
has  been  realizing  it.  ever  since.  In  the 
10  years  that  the  Experiment  Vineyards 
nave  been  operated  at  Fredonia  there  has 
not  been  a  complete  failure  of  the  grape 
crop.  In  no  one  of  the  10  years  has  the 
yield  fallen  below  a  quarter  crop,  taking 
the  entire  acreage  as  a  basis.  This  in¬ 
cludes  vineyards  that  have  had  but  little 
care  for  the  past  several  years,  vineyards 
that  have  been  abandoned  and  then  re¬ 
juvenation  undertaken,  and  vineyards 
that  have  seldom  if  ever  produced  more 
than  a  ton  to  the  acre.  In  one  year  of 
the  10  a  oO-per-eeut  normal  crop  was 
harvested,  while  at  least  three  years  have 
returned  harvests  considerably  above  the 
average  for  the  10  years  previous.  The 
writer  is  positive  that  no  fruit  crop  in 
New  York  returns  a  yield  from  year  to 
year  as  consistently  as  the  vine,  consid¬ 
ering  the  .State  by  and  large.  We  have 
seen  many  total  peach  failures  within 
this  same  period,  not  a  few  short  crops 
for  the  apple,  while  the  small  fruit 
grower  has  had  in  some  years  to  be  con- 
tent  with  returns  that  fell  far  short  of 
meeting  the  expense  of  growing. 

Not  All  Profit. — Of  course  it  is  not 
intended  to  further  the  impression  that 
all  vineyards  in  the  Chautauqua  and 
T  ake  Erie  Fruit  Belt  have  been  profit¬ 
able  over  the  10-year  period,  for  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  many  hundred 
acres  here  have  never  been  money-makers, 
nor  will  they  ever  be.  These  mostly 
were  planted  in  the  days  of  vineyard 
boom,  when  selling  prices  for  the  fruit 
were  abnormally  high  and  the  induce¬ 
ment  was  strong  to  put  all  farm  lands 
out  to  vineyard.  The  error  of  this  was 
soon  realized  and  it  soon  came  to  be 
realized  that  all  land  is  not  adapted  to 
grape  growing.  It  is  these  vine  relies 
of  the  past  that  have  brought  down  the 
average  yields  for  the  district.  Other 
parts  of  the  State  in  which  grapes  are 
The  dominant  crop  have  had  a  like  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  common  in  this  locality 
to  hear  the  statements  of  the  older  grow¬ 
ers  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  stick 
a  grape  root  in  the  soil  and  it  would 
Hourish  like  the  Biblical  bay  tree.  In 
fact  it  was  the  exception  that  a  vine  died 
after  it  once  was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  soil.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  soils  of  this  part  of  the  State 
were  well  supplied  with  humus,  and  that 
the  moisture  storage  capacity  of  the  soil  - 
was  considerably  greater  than  it  is  now. 
But  years  of  intensive  culture  of  the 
vine  have  changed  all  this.  As  the  hu¬ 
mus  has  gone  so  has  the  soil  become  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  extremes  of  moisture.  Over¬ 
wetness  followed  by  drought  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  year  by  year  and  each  year  the 
vines  became  poorer. 

Root-worm  Attacks. — These  already 
badly  weakened  vines  were  in  turn  at¬ 
tacked  by  grape  root-worm,  which  re¬ 
moved  a  large  area  of  the  feeding  root 
system.  Their  periodic  attacks  have 
been  followed  by  a  partial  rejuvenation, 
but  the  struggle  has  been  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  after  each  invasion.  One  often  hears 
the  statement  that  this  pest  attacks  vine¬ 
yards  on  the  poorer,  heavier  soils.  This 
is  not  the  case,  but  it  is  true  that  the 
ravages  of  this  insect  in  vineyards  on  this 
type  or  class  of  soils  have  proven  the 
more  injurious,  for  the  reason  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  vines  here  were  less  able  to 
withstand  the  attack,  while  the  character 
of  the  soil  has  made  the  development 
of  a  new  root  system  difficult.  There  is 
another  class  of  vineyards  fairly  common 
to  this  section :  those  that  are  planted 
on  the  recognized  best  soil  for  growing 
the  vine,  but  which  for  this  reason  have 
had  little  if  any  of  the  necessary 
plant  foods  returned  to  them.  In  other 
words,  the  statement  of  some  few  grow¬ 
ers.  without  any  foundation  in  fact,  that 
the  vineyards  of  Uhautauqua  County 
could  go  on  indefinitely  producing  fruit 
and  wood  without  the  addition  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  has  proven  decidedly  one  of  error 
and  it  has  caused  havoc  to  the  plantings 
of  those  who  were  so  deluded.  There 
seems  to  be  one  outstanding  correlation 
between  the  injury  to  the  vine  and  the 
health  of  the  vine  before  the  injury  oc¬ 
curred,  namely,  other  conditions  being  tin1 
same,  the  injury  from  the  cold  of  the 
\\  inter  of  1!>1 7-1918  was  proportional  to 
the  vigor  of  the  plant.  The  more  healthy 
rhe  vine  the  less  severely  was  it  injured. 
The  vineyard  with  vines'  with  but  a  poor 
root  system  suffered  in  the  extreme,  while 
that  in  good  condition  in  this  respect 
escaped  with  a  moderate  amount  of  kill¬ 
ing.  Every  grape  grower  now  recognizee 
this  correlation,  and  if  words  prove1  deeds 
every  effort  will  henceforth  be  made  to 
so  care  for  the  vines  that  their  resistance 
to  Winter  cold  will  be  increased. 

Winter  Injury. — It  should  not  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  above  statement  that  all 
vines  in  good  vigor  escaped  severe  in¬ 
jury,  for  the  factor  of  exposure  to  the 
prevailing  winds  of  Winter  and  that  of 
protective  wind-breaks  exerted  a  tremen¬ 
dous  influence.  Vineyards  cultivated  late 
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in  the  fruit  maturing  period  also  suffered 
more  than  those  in  which  green  manure 
crops  were  seeded  in  late  July  or  early 
August.  Those  on  wet  soils  suffered  more 
severely  than  those  on  the  more  dry,  for 
the  reason  that  the  wet  soil  had  limited 
the  normal  development  of  root  system 
attaining  on  the  lighter  soils.  What  is 
to  be  the  future  of  the  vineyard  industry 
in  Western  New  York  as  a  result  of  this 
setback?  Will  it  be  worth  while  in  view 
of  the  arrival  of  national  prohibition  to 
continue  the  industry  on  the  scale  that 
has  hitherto  been  maintained?  Will  it 
be  possible  to  rejuvenate  the  less  severely 
injured  vineyards?  Is  it  advisable  to 
plant  areas  of  commercial  size?  To  all 
of  these  questions  I  answer  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative. 

.  Unusual  Weather  Conditions. — It 
is  rare  that  a  combination  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  exists  as  maintained 
in  the  Fall  of  1017  at  the  time  when  the 
trmt  and  wood  normally  mature,  and  the 
L._  S.  Weather  Bureau  tells  us  that  the 
Winter  of  1917-1018  made  a  record  iu 
the  history  of  the  Bureau,  and  for  once 
at  least  we  are  willing  to  believe  the 
weather  man..  It  is  thus  evident  that 
this  combination  was  unusual,  and  ac- 
cording  to  the  law  of  chance  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  combination  occurs  again.  At 
any  rate,  it  seems  perfectly  safe  to  plant 
grapes  in  any  of  the  sections  that  have 
proven  adapted  for  the  purpose  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  vine  has  withstood 
lower  temperatures  than  occurred  during 
the  Winter  of  1917-1918.  but  the  low 
temperatures  coupled  with  the  poorly 
matured  wood  and  bud  tissues  proved  the 
undoing.  Hundreds  of  acres  in  Western 
New  York  have  succumbed  to  the  cold, 
or  rather  the  cold  compelled  the  ruin  that 
was  inevitable,  regardless  of  anv  specific 
cause.  Vineyards  that  had  but  a  few 
years  to  live  were  hastened  to  their  end 
by  the  low  temperatures.  Many  other 
acres  not  completely  killed  out  will  never 
iigain  be  a  consideration  in  the  industry. 
It  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  the 
area  of  grapes  in  the  Chautauqua  and 
Lake  Erie  belt  has  been  reduced  by  .“.000 
acres  within  the  past  five  years,  and  this 
does  not  allow  for  the  vineyards  that  are 
now  practically  out.  but  have  not  been 
torn  out.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

Treatment  of  Garden  Soil  in  Maryland 

YVe  have  half  an  acre  of  garden,  south¬ 
ern  aspect,  medium  stiff  clay.  What  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  cover  crops  do  you  advise  for 
best  results? 

Brook eville,  Md. 

You  say  this  is  a  clay  soil.  The  chief 
need  of  such  a  soil  is  usually  more  or¬ 
ganic  decay  to  make  it  mellow  and  less 
liable  to  bake.  Such  a  soil,  well  stocked 
with  vegetable  material  and  occasionally 
limed,  will  release  plenty  of  its  store  of 
insoluble  potash  for  the  need  of  any  crop. 
Annual  heavy  dressings  of  stable  manure 
will  furnish  nitrogen,  but  *  you  depend 
on  manure  alone  you  may  get' the  needed 
organic  decay.  Taut  also  get  a  one-sided 
condition,  an  excess  of  nitrogen  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  mineral  elements.  There¬ 
fore.  if  you  depend  on  manure  for  the 
humus-making  material,  you  should  re¬ 
inforce  it  well  with  acid  phosphate.  Peo¬ 
ple  often  complain  that  their  garden  has 
got  so  rich  that  it  will  not  make  potatoes, 
though  making  enormous  tops.  The 
trouble  is  not  that  the  soil  has  got  too 
rich,  but  is  one-sided.  Big  tops  are  all 
right  if  the  plant  food  that  makes  the 
potatoes  is  present — phosphorus  and  pot¬ 
ash.  Your  soil  in  Montgomery  County  is 
naturally  stocked  with  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  silicate  of  potash,  which  only 
needs  the  humic  acid  and  lime  to  release 
it  as  fast  as  crops  need  it.  You  can  ac¬ 
complish  similar  results  by  running  your 
half-acre  garden  in  two  parts.  Plant 
the  earlier  crops  all  on  oue  half  and  the 
late,  crop  on  the  other  half.  After  the 
earlier  Spring  and  Summer  crops  arc  off. 
sow  that  half  in  Crimson  clover  thickly 
in  late  July  or  early  August,  and  rake  iii 
the  seed  lightly.  Plant  early  crops  where 
the  later  ones  were  the  year  before,  and 
sow  Crimson  clover  ou  this  part.  Turn 
under  in  bloom  the  clover  sown  the  Fall 
before  for  the  late  Summer  and  Winter 
crops,  and  keep  up  that  rotation  till  the 
soil  gets  well  filled  with  vegetable  decay, 
using,  on  the  late  crops  only  commercial 
fertilizer,,  and  cover  the  half  without 
clover  with  manure.  Give  both  parts 
phosphate  in  Spring  at  rate  of  about 
uOO  pounds  for  the  whole  garden. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 
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Checking  Lettuce  in  Frame 

I  have  a  cold  frame  filled  with  lettuce 
plants  and  they  are  growing  too  fast. 
The  leaves  cover  the  ground.  Would  it  lie 
advisable  to  cut  them  back?  What  do 
you  advise  to  do  with  them?  Q.n. 

Bridgeton,  N.  .T. 


\\  hen  lettuce  plants  are  growing  in  cold 
frames  over  Winter,  the  only  thing  that 
will  check  their  growth  is  to  keep  them 
cool  at  all  times;  that  means  to  ventilate 
freely  whenever  the  temperature  ap¬ 
proaches  a  degree  favorable  for  growth. 
Most  likely  you  have  done  this.  If  you 
have,  and  the  plants  are  beginning  to 
crowd  on  one  another,  it  will  be  very 
necessary  either  to  transplant  them  so 
that  they  will  have  more  room,  or  else,  as 
is  often  the  case,  it  will  e  advisable  to 
start  a  lot  of  new  plants  from  the  seed. 
(  uttiug  them  back,  as  you  suggest,  would 
be  very  detrimental  to  the  productive 
ability  of  the  growth,  because  a  very  large 
percentage  of  such  plants  would  shoot  the 
s*'e<U  R.  \v.  DE  BAUN. 


“100 

Fruit  Trees 
On  Every  Farm” 

“That  is  the  latest  slogan,  and  we  call 
it  a  good  one.  Of  all  the  places  in  the 
Z  world,  a  farm  should  be  headquarters 
*  for  vegetables  and  fruit.  *  *  *  *  *  jt 
requires  but  little  judgment  and  skill  to  plant  a  fruit  tree  and  carry 
it  to  bearing  age.  This  does  not  refer  to  expert  care  but  to  good 
trees  which  bear  good  fruit.  Apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  cherry  and 
quince.” — Rural  New-Yorker  Editorial ,  Dec .  28,  1918. 

Make  up  your  planting  list  at  once  from  the  Nursery  Book  of 


J.G.HARRISON  S  SONS 


PROPRIETORS 


“The  Largest  Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  World” 

Over  30  years  ago,  we  introduced  the  practice  of  budding  all  Harrison  Fruit 
Trees  from  carefully  selected  bearing  trees.  This  practice  is  still  a  big  factor  in 
their  success.  Besides  they  are  healthy,  hardy  and  true  to  name.  Our  Test  Orchard 
for  Peaches  is  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Evergreens  break  the  force  of  winter  winds  and  provide  cheerful  green  through¬ 
out  the  winter.  Plant  our  Spruce,  Arbor  Vitae,  Retinisporas, 

Cedars  and  Hemlocks.  \\  e  dig  them  with  root  balls,  which 
we  wrap  with  burlap  to  prevent  exposure.  Our  Thunberg’a 
Barberry  and  California  Privet  are  valuable  for  hedges. 

You’ll  also  need  our  Grapes,  Strawberries  and  other 
Small  Fruits. 

Our  80-page  1919  Nursery  Book  is  full  of 
practical  fruit-growing  wisdom,  accurate  and 
reliable.  Write  for  your  copy  today — free. 


Box 


Harrisons’  Nurseries 


Berlin,  Maryland 


Roster’s  Spruce 


ARNES’  TREES  THRIVE 


Grown  in  the  invigorating  climate  of  New  England,  Barnes' 
Trees  thrive  in  the  orchards  of  our  customers.  They  are 
hardy,  vigorous  and  true  to  label.  We  offer  the  choicest 
varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  plums  and 
quinces.  Our  supply  is  unusually  short,  though,  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  labor  during  the  war.  Many  kinds 
■  will  be  exhausted  long  before  the  Spring  shipping 
season  is  here.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  order 
early  and  avoid  disappointment.  Write  today. 

r.AV<7also  offer  strong.  healthy  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens. 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants,  Roses  and  Perennial  Plants. 

arnes  Brothers  Nursery  Co, 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


VINES,  BERRIES,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES 

nn.  ,nade  K»°>l'for  over  ;fS  years.  When  buying  of  us  you  eau  enjoy  the  beneiit  of 

fast  “Infer  al?ove?thonTn'if  Ih<P  is  th,e  t0  Plal>t-  for  thousands  of  trees  were  killed 
breaking  demand  for  fruit  thlSItS  i  1  anted  States  by  the  unprecedented  cold.  There  will  bearecord 
i  1  i  (U'na’'a  ror  fiuit  the  next  few  years,  for  it  falls  to  the  fruit  irrowers  of  the  United  Step,  to 

quiekfy^niakea  rfudd^idnvth^iif'i  fJIutTd  ha‘«f  "Pland  trees  of  known  merit  will  establish  themselves 

Wholesale  De.crlp.lvo  Ca.a.o,- 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  3  Bearing  AgeTrees,  8ft.  lor  $1.98  1  Bl,,dy',li'Standartl *pp'e  1  Bartlett, Standard  P«af 

°  7  v  1  Montmorency,  Standard  Sour  Cherry 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  Orders  for  Over  $4.00 
MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO..  SO  East  Street.  Dansville.  N.  Y. 

- — _ i  -N' 1  1  r  T‘ s  1 7  OXEEt:  WHOLES  A  LE  NURSERIES 


ellys’ 

EES 


W rite  for  our  Complete  Fruit  Book 

This  is  the  year  to  plant.  The  market  demand  will  be  strong 
am^frui^early'^  ^ears>  holly's  Trees  are  hardy,  well-rooted 

X°u’ll  ~?Ter  reeret  plantiug'Kelly  Bros.  Trees.  The  prices  are 
right,  lhe  trees  are  all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee 
is  your  protection  against  loss.  Wc  offer  you  a  big  money¬ 
saving  and  reliable  stock. 

Send  for  1919  Free  Catalog 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  603  Main  Street,  Daamlle,  N.  T. 


Are  the  best  hardy  Grapes  in  existence.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  par  excellence.  Our  Catalog  No.  1  tells  all  ibout 

t  I1!1:  Lh  !*  fre  avs.°  des£nbed  a"d  offered  a  full  line  of  Fruit  Trees.  Ornamental 
Ttees,  Shtubs,  \  lues,  Roses,  Nut  Trees,  Hedge  Plants  and  Garden  Roots 

Send  tor  it  today— it  is  FREE. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Inc.,  Box  1 62,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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Better  ^BIGGER^cWops 

SEED  M SPECMLPwces 

act  QUICK  WRITE  TO0JJ 

Bolgwws  sp»i«a£wl06 


NO  MORE  W/JR  PRICES 


BolgUtto-t"  BlgCrOff 

AU,  PRICES  RUH'CLO  -  SI 


Boigiano’a  Seed  Store 

"Big  Cfp"  »•»*•  In  0«*r  >  C»l«tT 

BA  I  T1MORL  MO. 


Bol&iano’s*  Big  Crop*  Seeds 

Same  High  Quality  that  has  Satisfied  the  Most  Critical 
Market  Growers  for  the  past  100  Years. 

Never  Before  has  the  Prospects  Been  Brighter  for  the 

American  Planter. 

With  Labor  Returning  to  the  Field*  and  the  World’s  Demand  for  Food 
More  Urgent  Than  Ever — Insures  Big  Returns  From  Your  Crops. 

PLANT  LIBERALLY 

GREATER  BALTIMORE  TOMATO 
Just  Doubles  the  Yield. 

The  Best  Main  Crop  Canning 
Tomato  Ever  Planted. 

Trial  Package  25c  Postpaid.  ftt* 

LONG  LOST  LETTUCE 
Buttery,  Sweet,  Tender,  Finest  Eat¬ 
ing  and  Keeping  Qualities.  Solid 
Bright  Attractive  Green 
Trial  Package  25c  Postpaid. 


Bolgiano’s 
Greater  Baltimore  Tomato 


Bolgiano’s 
• Long  Lost”  Lettuce 


Space  permits  listing  only  a  few  of  our  Standard  Varieties 
For  full  list  write  for  Special  Spring  Catalog. 


GREEN  POD  BUSH  BEANS 

1  Lb.  5  Lbs.  10  Lbs. 

Stringless  Green  Pod..$  .25  $  .22  $  .20 

Black  Valentine  . 25  .22  .20 

WAX  POD  BUSH  BEANS 
Prolific  Black  Wax...  .30  .28  .25 

Davis  White  Kid.  Wax  .30  .28  .25 

Curry’s  Rustproof  Wax  .25  .22  .20 

LIMA  BEANS 

Burpee’s  Imp.  Bush...  .30  .28 

Emerald  Isle— Pole  . . .  .30  .28 

PEAS 

Long  Podded  Alaskas.  .25  .22 

Crackerjack  Peas . 25  .22 


SUGAR  CORN 

Cream  and  Honey . 25  .22 

Snow  White  Evergreen  .25  .22 

Country  Gentlemen  . .  .25  .22 

BEETS 


New  “Early  Spring”.. 

Deep  Blood  Beauty . I . 

CABBAGE 

Danish  Ball  Head . 90 

“Square  Deal”  . 50 

Curled  Savoy  Cabbage.  .40 


Oz.  Yt  Lb 
.15  .50 


.15  .40 


2.76 

1.40 

1.35 


.25 

.25 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

,  Lb. 
$1.60 
1.25 

10.00 

5.00 

4.50 


LETTUCE 

Oz. 

“Long  Lost”  Lettuce.  .60 
“Big  Boston”  Lettuce.  .10 
CARROT 

“Pride  of  the  Market”  .15 
CUCUMBER 

“Crystal  Springs” . 20 

Davis  Per.  W.  Spine. .  .10 

Long  Green  Cucumber  .10 
KALE 

Standing  Curled  Kale.  .15 
Curled  Scotch  Kale...  .20 

ONION  SEED 

Prizetaker  Onion . 25 

Yellow  Globe  Danvers.  .25 
White  Portugal . 30 

RADISH 

Brilliant  Scarlet  Globe  .15 

Long  White  Icicle . 15 

French  Breakfast . 15 

Chinese  White  Winter  .15 

TOMATO 

“John  Baer”  Tomato.  .65 
“Glory”  Pkt.  25c.  .  2.00 


Vi  Lb. 
1.40 

.25 


Lb. 

5.00 

.85 


.40  1.25 

.60  2.00 
.25  .75 

.25  .75 


.40 

.60 


1.25 

2.00 


.75  2.60 
.65  2.25 

.85  2.50 

.36  1.10 

.35  1.10 

.35  1.10 

.35  1.10 

2.25  8.00 
6.50  25.00 


CDCPI  A  1  OFFFR  To  those  not  familiar  with  the  superiority  of  Bolgiano’a 
OI  LL1AL  U t  1  GlV  “Big  Crop"  Seeds  we  will  send  a  large  package  of  any  12 

delicious  Vegetables  listed  above  for  $1.00  postpaid — be 
sure  to  mention  the  varieties  desired. 

BOLGIANO’S  SEED  STORE 

America's  Leading  Seedsmen.  For  Over  A  Century 

dipt.  140  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Cabbage  seed  is  extremely  scarce 

this  season  but  we  are  pleased  to  say  we 
have  some  Danish  Ball-head  cabbage  seed 
of  a  very  fine  strain  and  also  other  varieties 
including  Copenhagen  Market  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

Harris’  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 

from  our  seed  farms  at  wholesale  prices, 

are  all  carefully  grown  and  tested  for  growth, 
and  the  percent  that  germinates  is  marked  on 
the  label.  You  don’t  have  to  guess  how  thick  to  sow. 
Catalogue  tells  all  about  them,  and  the  price. 

Write  us  today— No  charge. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  Box  22,  COLDWATER,  NEW  YORK  ^  » 


Honest  Seeds 

Honest  Seeds— Square  Dealings— Low  Prices. 

FORREST  SEED  CO., 


Kept  for  1  Year  on  the  Product  of  1  Acre 

~  uinhim.n  da»>  Fumim  Ensiiuao  Corn  produced,  in  one 


r, 


tstss.% 

grow  under  favorable  conditions.  This  corn  usually  germinates  *04  or  better. 

Ross’  Eureka  Corn 

rnmnlpto  line  of  Farm  6eeds :  Oats.  Rye.  Barley,  Wheat,  Buckwheat,  Cow  Peas, 
Vetch  *Sov  Beans  Essex  Rape,  ail  varieties  of  Field  and  Ensilage  Corn;  Grass  Seeds, 
including  alii kinds of  Alfalfk  and  Sudan  Grass.  Also  full  line  of  Agricultural  imple¬ 
ment!  Poultry  Sup^  Fertilizer,  etc.  Our  120-page  catalog  mailed  free  on  request. 

ROSS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  67  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


A  Plea  for  the  Strawberry 


A  Quick  Crop. — There  are  people  who 
consider  strawberries  as  a  luxury,  hut 
there  is  no  fruit  which  is  easier  to  grow, 
or  which  can  be  grown  with  more  cer¬ 
tainty  of  success.  When  we  consider  that 
a  full  crop  is  produced  the  next  year 
after  planting,  and  the  enormous  yield 
which  can  be  looked  for  under  good  cul¬ 
tivation.  strawberries  are  undoubtedly 
the  best  fruit  crop  for  the  man  who  has 
only  a  small  patch  of  ground  available, 
or  but  little  time  to  devote  to  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  Although  they  are  so  easily  grown 
there  are  very  few  farmers  who  grow 
strawberries,  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
appetizing  or  wholesome  than  plenty  of 
fine,  ripe  strawberries  in  their  season. 
The  strawberry  has  a  delicate,  aromatic 
flavor  that  is  highly  appreciated  by  most 
people,  and  ripening  early  in  the  season, 
before  the  other  fruit  or  berries  are  ripe, 
gives  them  an  additional  value.  Among 
the  different  varieties  some  may  be  found 
to  suit  all  tastes;  some  are  sweet,  with 
!a  mild,  delicate  flavor,  while  others  are 
sour,  with  a  sprightly,  acid  flavor.  By 
planting  a  succession,  from  extra  early  to 
very  late,  the  season  can  be  prolonged  to 
live  or  six  weeks. 

Early  Planting. — The  best  time  to 
plant  strawberries  is  rather  early  in 
I  Spring,  before  the  weather  becomes  too 
hot  and  dry.  They  will  succeed  on  almost 
any  soil,  if  it  is  fertile  and  well-drained, 
j  Planting  on  newly  turned  sod  is  not  ad¬ 
visable,  as  the  plants  are  often  damaged 
by  cutworms  and  grubs.  Weeds  are  the 
relentless  enemy  of  strawberries,  and  if 
the  soil  is  badly  infested  with  weed  seed 


rows.  A  liberal  mulch  between  the  rows 
is  very  beneficial,  as  it  prevents  the 
growth  of  weeds  and  furnishes  a  clean, 
dry  place  to  move  about  in  picking  the 
berries.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cultivate 
during  the  second  season  until  after  the 
crop  has  'been  gathered,  but  if  any  large 
weeds  appear  they  can  bo  removed  by 
hand.  If  manuring  is  necessary,  it  should 
be  applied  before  growth  starts  in  Spring, 
as  manuring  too  near  the  time  of  fruiting 
is  likely  to  cause  rotting  of  the  berries. 
Dangers  of  loss  from  late  Spring  frosts 
can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  selecting 
the  highest  ground  available,  where  there 
is  good  air  drainage,  which  allows  the 
cold  frosty  air  to  settle  away  from  the 
plants  onto  lower  ground. 

Renewing  the  Bed. — To  produce  the 
largest,  finest  berries,  it  is  necessary  to 
plant  a  new  patch  each  year.  However, 
the  patch  can  he  made  to  yield  a  fair 
crop  of  berries  the  second  year  of  fruiting, 
and  even  the  third  year,  if  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  cultivated  between  the  rows  after 
the  berries  are  picked,  thus  stimulating  n 
growth  of  new  plants.  Almost  all  of  the 
old  row  should  be  torn  up  with  the  culti¬ 
vator,  leaving  only  a  narrow  strip  to 
start  runners  and  form  the  row  for  the 
succeeding  year.  Tf  no  cultivation  is 
given  at  this  time  there  will  be  a  solid 
growth  of  plants  between  the  rows,  too 
thick  for  proper  development,  and  the 
succeeding  crop  of  berries  will  he  inferior 
in  size. 

Appearances  Coi'nt. — Those  who  have 
berries  to  sell  should  remember  that  it  is 
the  fine  appearance  of  the  berries  that 


School  Children  Harvesting  the  Strawberry  Crop 


That’s  what  Forrest  Seeds  are — tested  and 
of  known  lineage,  true  to  name.  Our  country 
location  and  low  running  expenses  with  no 
high  priced  catalogs,  enable  us  to  give  you 
the  best  of  seeds  at  very  low  prices.  \  ou 
can  save  30£  on  your  seed  bill. 

Let  us  convince  you.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

Box  32,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


a  great  deal  of  expensive  hand  hoeing  will 
be  necessary  during  the  first  season. 
Manure  which  is  applied  direct  to  straw¬ 
berries  should  he  free  of  weed  and  grass 
seed.  Planting  on  soil  which  has  been 
given  clean  cultivation  for  one  or  more 
years  will  help  to  solve  the  weed  prob¬ 
lem.  Clover  sod  plowed  down  for  pota¬ 
toes  or  truck  crops,  followed  by  straw¬ 
berries,  is  a  satisfactory  rotation. 
Manure  should  he  used  liberally  on  the 
crop  preceding  strawberries.  If  manur¬ 
ing  has  been  neglected  it  can  be  plowed 
down  just  previous  to  setting  the  plants 
rather  than  to  omit  it  altogether. 

Soil  Preparation. — The  ground  can 
be  plowed  and  prepared  as  for  corn,  and 
the  rows  marked  out  about  four  or  five 
feet  apart.  Although  there  are  several 
systems  of  culture,  the  hill  system,  hedge¬ 
row.  narrow  matted  row,  etc.,  probably 
the  best  for  either  the  farmer  or  com¬ 
mercial  grower  is  the  narrow  matted  row. 
If  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  supplied 
with  humus,  very  large,  fine  berries  can 
be  produced  by  this  system,  and  the  yield 
is  correspondingly  large.  There  is  some¬ 
what  less  labor  involved  in  this  system, 
as  the  time  required  in  spacing  plant;  and 
removing  runners  is  saved. 

Setting  the  Plants. — The  plants 
should  he  set  about  two  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  and  loose  dirt  firmly  pressed  against 
the  roots,  the  planter  being  careful  to  set 
the  crown  of  the  plant  a  little  above  the 
surface.  If  soil  conditions  are  favorable, 
some  of  the  plants  will  start  runners  in 
10  days  after  planting,  and  from  this 
time  on,  throughout  the  growing  season, 
the  surface  soil  should  he  kept  fine  and 
loose,  that  the  runners  may  more  easily 
take  root,  and  develop  into  new  plants. 
Two  or  more  hand  hoeings  will  he  neces¬ 
sary  during  the  first  year  to  destroy 
weeds  and  pulverize  the  soil  between  the 
plants.  During  a  favorable  season  the 
plants  will  form  a  matted  row  from  one  to 
two  feet  wide. 

Mulching.  After  the  first  hard  freeze 
the  plants  should  l>e  mulched,  not  only  to 
prevent  them  from  freezing  out  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring,  hut  also  to  aid  in 
smothering  weeds  and  keeping  the  berries 
clean  during  the  succeeding  Summer. 
This  mulch  can  be  formed  of  straw,  leaves 
or  any  loose  litter  which  is  free  of  weed 
and  grass  seed.  When  growth  begins  in 
the  Spring,  if  the  mulch  appears  to  he  too 
heavy,  part  of  it  can  be  raked  off  the 
plants  and  allowed  to  remain  between  the 


makes  sales.  The  grower  should  not  he 
satisfied  after  he  has  produced  a  superior 
jroduct  unless  he  places  it  on  the  market 
n  the  most  attractive  form.  To  attain 
this  object,  the  berries  should  be  picked 
before  they  become  too  ripe,  packed  care¬ 
fully  in  well-filled  boxes,  with  a  strictly 
uniform  grade  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
marketed  as  soon  as  possible  after  pick¬ 
ing.  If  a  grower  follows  this  rule  at  all 
times,  consumers  soon  learn  that  they 
can  expect  the  best  grade  when  they  buy 
his  berries,  and  he  will  not  only  find 
ready  sales,  when  inferior  goods  are  a 
drug  on  the  market,  but  he  will  get  the 
top  price  for  his  product.  A  small  pateh 
of  strawberries  should  he  grown  on  every 
farm  in  the  country  to  furnish  berries  for 
home  use.  The  satisfaction  of  having 
fresh  berries  in  season  as  a  pleasant, 
healthful  addition  to  the  diet  gives  them 
a  value  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  If  sufficient  labor  can  be 
secured  at  picking  time,  it  may  be  desir¬ 
able  to  plant  more  extensively  for  market. 
Nearly  every  town,  large  or  small,  offers  a 
splendid  market  for  berries,  and  many 
can  he  sold  to  neighbors  on  nearby  farms. 

Picking  and  Marketing. — A  large 
plantation  of  strawberries  requires  con¬ 
siderable  labor,  particularly  at  picking 
and  marketing  time,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
plant  only  in  a  limited  way  at  first,  grad¬ 
ually  expanding  the  business  as  the  nec¬ 
essary  experience  in  picking  and  market¬ 
ing  has  been  secured,  and  the  necessary 
amount  of  help  for  picking  has  been  as¬ 
sured.  Probably  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
should  be  the  limit  for  anyone  who  has 
had  no  previous  experience  in  the  berry 
business.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  lines  of 
business,  it  is  better  to  succeed  in  a  small 
way  rather  than  to  plunge  in  too  deeply, 
only  to  he  discouraged  by  failure  and 
financial  loss.  The  problem  of  marketing 
a  crop  will  be  greatly  simplified  if  the 
berries  can  be  disposed  of  at  a  fair  price 
to  one  or  more  dealers  who  have  been 
proven  honest  and  trustworthy  by  pre¬ 
vious  dealings.  Shipping  berries  to  un¬ 
known  commission  houses  or  wholesale 
dealers  cannot  be  advised,  as  there  are  too 
many  opportunities  for  misunderstanding 
and  trickery.  Some  growers  may  prefer 
to  sell  part  or  all  of  their  crop  direct  to 
( Continued  on  page  360) 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’a 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 
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CLOVER 

Buyers  Save  Big  Money. 

Seed  $3.00  per  Bu.  lower  when  we  bought  our  supply.  Our 
prices  ridiculously  low.  The  big  saving  to  you  is  due  to  our 
early  purchase.  Every  lot  tested,  pure  Illinois  grown,  High 
grade  Buckthorn  free.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money 
refunded.  Crop  short.  Don’t  wait  for  higher  prices.  Our  big 
bargains  in  seed  will  astonish  you.  Have  Alfalfa  $8.90  per 
Bu;  Timothy  $4.75;  Sweet  Clover  $5.25  and  all  Grass  Seed  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  and  give 
you  quick  Service.  Write  today  for  free  samples,  low  prices 
and  big  money  saving  Seed  Guide  All  Free.  Don’t  delay. 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  426  Chicago 

222  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler— Mills  Pride— Giants  (Late) 
SUPERBA  (White)  and  Red  Skins 

SEE®  CORN — Yellow  and  White 

Circular  Free  iSJ 

MINCH  BROS.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

COTTS  ALSIKE 

At  special  price.  Goes  three  times  as  far  as 
red.  Ask  for  samples  and  seed  book. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  48QSixtb  St.,  Marysville,  O. 

The  Brewers  Yellow  Dent 

is  the  earliest  high  yielding  variety  of  corn  in  exist¬ 
ence  to  my  knowledge.  I  can  offer  a  limited  amount 
of  Brewer's  Yellow  Dent  Seed  Corn,  personally 
grown  and  selected  seed.  Write  for  1919  descrip¬ 
tion  aud  prices.  Sample  ear  (parcel  post)  2.’>  cents. 
N.  HOWARD  BREWER,  Hockanuni,  Hart¬ 
ford  Co.,  Conn.  Grower  and  originator  of  this 
highly  productive  strain  of  field  corn. 
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Bees 

keep  a  few  swarms  of  bees  ou 
which  is  flat,  with  any  possible 
I  live  in  the  best  part  of  the 
there  any  law  to  prohibit  one 

J.  S. 


KT 


LANCASTER  CO.  SLRE  CROP 
YELLOW  DENT  AND  REID'S  YELLOW  DENT 
EMPEROR  YELLOW  DENT 
JOHNSON  CO.  WHITE 

Recleaned  and  ready  for  Planter.  Tested 
Seed  sure  to  grow. 

Box  A  MARTIN  of  Mnnlielm,  l’a. 


errn  rflDW  500  Bushels  Extra  Selected 
OEiJLiLr  v>Vyl\IV  Tested  Yellow  Flint  Seed  Corn 


SS>4  per  bushel. 
FRED  DECKER, 


Bags  free.  Order  early. 

-  Gleuco  Mills,  N.  Y. 


SFFD  LOR  N  HALL'S  GOLD  NUGGET. 

KJ  iv  IN  Largest  yielding 
Flint  corn.  7:7  to  100  bn.  an  acre.  Matures  100  days. 
ARTHUR  L.  PURDY,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y, 


Reid’s  Yellow  Dent. 
VeryProlific. 
j  $4.50  per  Bu.  Sacked. 
(SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


eed 

Corn 


SeedCorn 


Golden  Grange,  Flint,  Giant,  Knsil 
age,  Yellow  Pride.  $5  bu.  sacked 
Special  prices  oncar  lots.  Order  Ful¬ 
ly.  Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y- 


Can  I 
my  roof, 
success ? 
city.  Is 

from  keeping  bees  in  that  way? 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Bees  have  been  kept  on  city  roofs  in 
hundreds  of  cases.  Even  in  the  heart  of 
New  York  City  we  have  known  of  some 
colonies  to  be  kept  in  this  way  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  forage  in  adjoining  parks.  How¬ 
ever,  unless  there  were  some  such  source 
of  nectar  within  half  a  mile  or  so.  the 
bees  would  probably  not  be  able  to  obtain 
enough  honey  to  support  themselves.  In 
the  country  bees  will  fly  two  or  three 
miles,  or  even  further,  in  search  of  good 
pasture,  but  in  the  heart  of  a  city  they 
do  not  fly  near  as  far.  Bees  placed  on  a 
a  roof  are  so  far  above  the  streets  that 
one  need  not  fear  trouble  from  the  bees 
stinging  passersby.  In  very  few  instan¬ 
ces  villages  or  cities  have  passed  an  or¬ 
dinance  declaring  the  keeping  of  bees  a 
nuisance,  yet  even  in  such  a  place  col¬ 
onies  of  bees  could  be  kept  unless  they  did 
in  fact  prove  themselves  a  nuisance. 

E.  R.  R. 


A  New  One  by  “Burbank. 

The  enclosed  clipping  cut 


Ca&d  Ninety-eight  per  cent.  Yellow 

Ocuu  VUlll  Fint.  Tested  98^.  $4Bush. 
P.  BOONE  FIELD,  Port  Richmond,  S.  I. 


SEED 


T KST  EI>  S  II  E F  F  I  E  1, 1>  YELLOW 
FLINT.  Farm  Bureau  reports  germinn- 
f*  o  HI  Uon  99  per  cent.  £4  for  70  lbs.  of  ears. 

”  ”4*  **  F.  J.  POPE,  Great  Barrington,  Muss. 


For  Sale— SEED  CORX-Hall’s  Gold  Nuggel 

Tests  9*1°©.  S5  per  bu.  Palmetto  Asparagus  Boots.  $5  per 

‘  V  V. 


thousand.  Queennn 


Asparagus 

Bros.,  Ilux  57,  EVe-stbnry.  L. 


Qoarl  Pnrn  K0,t  SALE.  Golden  Orange  Flint  and  Yellow 
OCCU  UUI II  Dental  $3. SO  per  bushel.  95%  germination 
guaranteed.  F.  It.  J  V1IXSON,  Whlppany,  N.  J. 


White  Corey  SWEET  CORN  Beans.  Other  seed's.  All 

guaranteed.  W.  F.  ‘ 


Davis  White  Kidney  Wax 
Beans.  Other  seeil 

A,  KlItTlI,  Eau  Claire,  WIs. 


CQQJ  Qaono  Choice  stock.  Yellow  Eyes  Red  Kldnevg 

OCCU  ucallo  §6  perBu.  CALVIN  MARSH,  Bennington,  Vt. 

n.  •  _  •  Get  our  low  1919 prices.  Farm- 

Hinripr  I  WHIP  eragents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

DIIIUCI  I  nlllC  THE0  BURT  8  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 

Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes.  Illustrated  Catalog 
Free.  Buy  Direct  From  AKT’HCU  ALUUIUGE,  Ushers,  N.Y. 

QumolPInunr  Sow  unhulled  white  SOW.  Rest.  87  per  bu, 

OWBBlUlUYel  Exp.  paid.  A.  BLOOMINGOALE,  Schenectady,  N.Y 

POTATOES — Carman,  Cobbler,  Giant,  Given  Mt  ,  Ohio,  Hose, 
iUIAIUlu  Queen,  Six-Weeks.  Others  C.  W.  F0R0,  Fishers,  N.Y. 

tify  of  Selected  and  Tested  Greater  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed 

large,  smooth  and  red;  grown  on  my  own  farm.  1 
oz..  50e. ;  >4  lb..  SI  50;  1  lb  ,  $5. 

O.  H.  Wittmeyer,  P.  0.  Box  76  Burlington,  N.  J. 

FARM  SEEDS— Our  Beit.  Exp.  paid  on  1  Bu.  or  more.  Sweet  Clo¬ 
ver,  unhiiUed,  $7  bu.  Scarified,  $18 — Red,  $20 — Mammoth 
$27— Alsykc,  $21— Yellow  Flint  corn,  $.">— Timothy.  $6.7>o. 

Millet  and  all  farm  seeds.  A.  BlSOM.KGDALE,  Sebencclidv.N.Y 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Prices  and  circular  of  information  sent  on  request. 

E.  BARTON,  Box  29.  FALMOUTH  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

Sensation— 80,  92  and  97  bus.  per  acre. 
Also  Early  Seed  Corn.  Samples  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose.  Ohio 


OATS 


U/ISC0N&1N  PED.  BARLEY.  Eleven  acres  yielded 
■  1,070  (one  thousand  and  seventy)  bushels  last  two 
years.  S2  (Two  Dollars)  per  bu.  Elton  Soy  beans  S4  50 
per  bn.  Bags  Free,  FRANK  GWYNN.  West  Mansfield,  0. 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Grown  for  the  most  critical  trade.  Catalogue  free. 
Acclimated  seed  corn  and  field  seeds.  Wholesale 
price  list  for  Market  Gardeners. 

RANSOM  SEED  CO.,  -  Geneva,  Ohio 

YOUR  CABBAGE  SEED 

We  import  the  Short  Stem  Danish  Ball-Head 
Cabbago  Seed  from  one  of  the  most  reliable 
growers  In  Copenhagen  and  specialize  on  this  one 
good,  pure  brand. 

From  a  Syracuse  laboratorv  tost,  this  seod  shows 
a  GERMINATION  of  94*. 

Sold  direct  to  Growers — Fire  Pound 
Limit  to  each  Purchaser. 

8  V  1.85  per  pound,  postage  paid. 

FARMERS’  SYNDICATE.  Inc.,  Cortland.  N.  Y 

GRASS  SEED 

FREE  SAMPLES 


Wonderful  Value 
Wholesale  Prices 
Profits  Divided 


proportionately  low  prices. 

All  sold  subject  to  State  or  Government  Test  under  au 
absolute  MONEY-BACK  GFaHANTF.K.  We  are  speeial- 
i — l s  iu  grass  aud  field  .--eod>  Located  so  as  to  >u\e  you 
monel  and  give  quick  service.  Send  today  for  our'big 
profit  sharing,  money  saving  Seed  Guide)  which  explains 
all.  free.  Buy  now  and  save  money.  Write 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  625,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Jr.” 

from  the 

February  number  of  the  “Western  Elec¬ 
tric  News”  may  amuse  you.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  some  enterprising  faker 
to  manufacture  and  market  a  “white 
powder”  that  will  grow  fruit  trees  to 
maturity  in  two  years.  No  doubt  there 
are  plenty  of  “suckers”  who  would  bite 
at  the  bait,  and  the  lemon  crop  would  he 
a  big  one.  Wood  ashes  combined  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  you  will  -observe,  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  provide  an  unlimited 
amount  of  strawberries  for  six  months  in 
the  year,  and  with  wood  ashes  to  be  had 
for  the  burning  and  nitrate  of  soda  as 
“cheap  as  dirt”  strawberries  ought  to 
become  a  drug  on  the  market.  There  is 
a  chance  for  some  honest  seedsman  of 
a.  well-known  and  familiar  type  to  distri¬ 
bute  the  “odorless”  onions  and  “seedless” 
watermelons  to  an  eager  public.  Any 
man  that  can  out-Burbank  Burbank  at 
his  own  game  deserves  to  get  away  with 
it.  How  is  it  this  latest  fertilizer  and 
plant  wizard  combined  is  yet  unknown 
to  fame — agriculturally? 

■T.  F.  R.  HAWTHORNE. 

The  clipping  referred  to  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Our  offering  this  month  is  a  bunch  of 
strawberries  which  we  consider  a  pretty 
good  feast  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
They  were  grown  by  E.  T.  Mariner  of 
the  credit  department,  known  locally  as 
Luther  Burbank  2nd,  and  he  claims  that 
he  can  grow  them  about  nine  mouths  in 
the  year.  Here  are  a  few  words  which 
show  how  skilful  au  expert  he  is : 

“I  have  developed  my  berries  in  ordi¬ 
nary  soil  to  the  extent  of  producing  the 
phenomenal  crop  of  an  average  of  about 
one  quart  every  three  days  since  May  1<> 
to  November  9  on  a  space  five  feet  wide 
by  14  feet  long.  The  only  fertilizer  used 
was  a  small  quantity  of  hardwood  ashes 
which  contain  all  the  fertilizer  necessary 
except  nitrogen.  I  used  a  small  quantity 
of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda 
which  is  as  cheap  as  dirt.  Thei ;  is  no 
such  thing  as  raising  a  maximum  crop 
without  furnishing  the  proper  amount  ot 
nitrogen  in  raising  fruits  or  berries. 

“I  have  also  produced  seedless  water¬ 
melons  and  odorless  onions,  and  several 
years  ago  raised  two  lemons  that  matured 
within  24  months  after  the  seed  was 
planted.'  One  of  these  lemons  was  Iff  Vi 
inches  in  circumference  and  weighed  22 
ounces  and  the  other  weighed  18  ounces. 
Very  juicy  and  fine.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  without  the  use  of  soil.  I  made 
a  white  powder  preparation  with  all  the 
elements  necessary  inserted  at  the  time 
of  planting.  After  that  watering  as 
needed  was  all  that  was  done.  The  mix¬ 
ture  wore  out  and  when  I  transplanted 
the  little  tree,  which  stood  about  two 
feet  high,  in  ordinary  dirt,  it  died,  ap¬ 
parently  too  aristocratic  T  live  in  com¬ 
mon  soil.” 

“Burbank  .Tr  ’  is  surely  a  whole  plate 
of  wonder  (berries).  I.et’s  see  about 
this  crop.  He  says  he  grew  one  quart 
every  three  days  for  177  days.  That 
makes  59  quarts  ou  70  square  feet. 
“Burbank  .Tr"  ought  to  talk  in  terms  of 
acres,  for  this  means  36.098  quarts  to  the 
acre!  Ho  ought  to  tell  the  Government 
where  to  get  nitrate  of  soda.  They  now 
charge  $S1  per  ton.  And  that  “white  pow¬ 
der.”  “Burbank  .Tr.”  has  our  vote  for 
Ananias  A.  No.  1. 


Send  for  Free 
Garden  Guide 

1  he  New  England  growing 
season  is  short.  Every  day  must  be 
made  to  count.  Plant  seeds  that  are 
especially  adapted  to  your  climate  and  of  un¬ 
questioned  vitality.  That’s  the  kind  you’ll 
find  described  in  our  1919  Garden  Guide. 
Years  of  expert  selection  and  careful  testing 
are  behind  every  packet.  This  handsome  80- 
page  Garden  Guide  is  free.  Send  for  it  todav. 

“GREGORY’S 

HONEST  SEEDS” 

PEAS  FOR  HOME  AND  MARKET  GARDENS 

.  We  offer  here  two  popular  varieties  that  have  proven 
winners  on  our  own  trial  grounds.  They  are  worthy  of  a 
place  among  “Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds”  and  are  sure  to 
delight  you. 

Early  Morn:  A  fine  new  pea  for  home  or  mai’ket  garden. 

•  * T*5 lanted  on-May  5th  we  picked  a  nice  mess  July  4th — 
jus^  60  days  later.  It  is  the  earliest  large  wrinkled  pea  in 
cultivation.  It  bears  large  pods  with  large  peas,  and 
yields  liberally.  Pkt.  15c;  Yz  lb.  25c;  1  lb.  45c;  2  lbs.  85c, 
postpaid. 

Gregorys  Early  Excelsior:  A  very  hardy,  low-growing 
i,1S/>0^  Vicious  quality  -with  strong  vines  and  large 
pods  well  filled— a  heavy  cropper.  F.  W.  Beal,  Bucksport, 
Tie.,  picked  82  bushels  of  green  peas  from  a  sowing  of 

_ _ _  8  qts.  on  a  plot  4  x  16  rods.  Pkt.  15c;  Yz  lb. 

1856  30c;  1  lb.  55c,  postpaid. 

Remember  that  parcel  post  and  express 
deliveries  are  still  delayed.  Buyyourseeds 
early  and  insure  prompt  delivery. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 

1614-  Elm  Street 


Marblehead,  Mass. 


SEED  POTATOES 

AMERICAN  GIANTS  (Late) 

From  Tuber-Unit  selection.  Second  crop  seed. 
Disease  resistant.  Heavy  yielding.  Grown 
on  our  Windermoor  Farm,  August,  Septem¬ 
ber,  October,  1918.  Price,  per  bushel,  S‘-J,50; 
barrel,  SB. 7 5. 

STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY,  Mooreslown,  N.  J. 


Coori  finrn  5, ooo 
OCCU  lIUlll  Bushels e;.,-;.  J> 

neties.  Highest  yielders.  Best  show  corn.  Also  seed  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa,  Spring  wheat.  1200  acres.  Sample  on  request.  Write 
today  for  catalog,  W.  N.  SCARE F  *  'SONS,  Sew  Carlisle,  Ohie 


Choice  Seed  Corn  I'0."e?ttPnces-  Highest  srermm 

VIIUII,C  OCCU  VUIII  ation.  Extra  Selected.  No  fiicrh 
priced  catalogue  and  low  overhead  expenses  enable  us  to 
save  you  30°S  on  your  Seed  Corn.  Write  todav  for  samples 
and  circular.  Four  varieties— Improved  90-100-dav  Yellow 
Dent  field's  Yellow  Dent,  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  lEnsU- 
age),  Early  Minnesota  No.  13.  WOOOFIELD’S  FARM,  Wycombe  Pa. 


SALZER  SEEDS 

Every  Seed  a  Live  One— Our  Motto 

Examination  of  a  Seed  conveys  no  idea  of  its  value  or  latent 
possibilities.  Frequently  the  finest  appearing  produce  the 
poorest  crops. 

Recognizing  this,  we  have  surrounded  ourselves  with  every 
possible  safeguard  that  will  improve,  perfect,  and  produce 
the  Highest  Possible  Type  of  Seed.  Salzer’s  Seeds  are  of  a 
rroven  Constitutional  Vigor  and  High  Germinating  Power. 

f,,w,e  have  the  most  modern,  up-to-date  mail  order  seed  buildingin  America 
full>  equipped  with  the  very  latest  and  exacting  seed  cleaning  machine^’. 

Combined  with  our  many  artificial  and  natural  tests,  we  know  that 
BesteResuftsfS  contain  the  real  strongi  robust  seed  life  necessary  for  the 


EVERYTHING  IN  SEEDS 


Our  Large  164-Page  Catalog  Now  Ready,  40  Pages  of  which  are  in 
natural  colors .  A  postcard  will  bring  it. 

Alfalfa  ^  imothY“Clover— Rape— Corn— Wheat— Oats— Barley— Rye — Flax — Billion  Dollar  Grass- 
uaan  Millet  Cane— seed  Potatoes— Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 


POP.”  | 


“T’i>  like  to  know  ouo  thing, 
hat  is  that,  sou?”  “Do  they  pay  the 
submarine  crews  from  the  sinking  fund?” 
— Baltimore  American. 


America's 

Largest 

Mail 

Order 

Seed 

House 


JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.}  Box  144,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 
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WOOD’S  FAMOUS 

Southern  Ensilage  Corns 


QlLAGE  and  good  concentrates  have  proved  the  most  econonii- 
^  cal  for  producing  beef  and  butter-fat.  In  these  days  of  high 
priced  feed  a  full  silo  is  all-important,  and  good  ensilage  corns 
arejn^great  demand. 


Wood’s  Famous  Southern-grown  Ensilage  Corns  enable  farmers 
to  grow  more  silage  on  every  acre.  For  years  these  corns  have 
enjoyed  a  splendid  reputation  for  ensilage  purposes,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  North  and  West — making  larger  crops  and  better 
crops  than  corns  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  past  year  was  very  favorable  for  curing  and  maturing  our 
ensilage  corns.  We  offer  corns  cured  under  natural  conditions — 
unsurpassed  in  vigorous  germination.  All  seed  corns  are  tested 
for  germination  before  being  shipped. 


“  As  a  Silo  Filler  it  Has  NO  Equal  ” 

— that’s  what  one  farmer  says  about  it.  An  Ohio  far¬ 
mer  says,  "It's  the  best  silage  corn  I  ever  raised.”  A  New 
Jersey  farmer  says,  "It  is  leafy,  sturdy,  and  ears  well  in 
this  section — better  than  other  varieties.”  Another 
farmer  writes,  "Some  of  the  strongest  land  made  100 
bushels  to  the  acre.” 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices  of  these  corns  that  produce  the 
s  most  silage  from  the  least  land  and  labor. 
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T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS 

Seedsmen 


RICHMOND  VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA  WHITE  DENT  FOR  ENSILAGE 

It  hni  long  been  recognized  that  Virginia  grown 
corns  are  much  superior  to  Northern  corns  for  en¬ 
silage  purposes.  More  tons  per  acre.  .Seed  germin¬ 
ated  98%.  $4  per  bushel,  ear  or  shelled.  Sample  on 
request.  EUerslIe  Stock  Farm,  Petersburg,  Virpinia 


eK“  White  Seed  Corn 


S2.SO  per  bus.  Sacks  extra. 
A.  M.  B1AYS,  North  Warden,  Va. 


GOLDEN  GIANT-oz.,  25c. :  lb..  S2. 

Sweet  born  E  v  e  r  g  r  een.  PERRY  S  HYBRID  -lb.. 

30c,.:  4  lbs.,  SI.  10  Reg.  O.  I.  O. 
sows.  F.  I>.  HILL,,  Westwood,  New  Jersey 


b® I  Stowell’s  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn  forget 'orders 

at,  reduced  price.  B  A.  LANDIS,  Kalrvlew,  Erie  •*“. 


Huve  n  little  more  corn  selected  for 
seed  than  I  shall  need  this  season.  Fin¬ 
est  ever  grown  in  tliissection.  I, earning 
type.  Send  stamp  for  photo  and  prices. 

BROADMEADOW  FARM,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


CORN 


SOY  BEANS  For  Sale  Mammoth 

Yellow  Soy  lieans.  Tested  and  GerminationGuar- 
allied.  S4  50  per  Bushel,  hags  included,  F.  O.  B. 

William  It.  Sawyer,  Route  3,  Portsmouth,  Va, 

Canada  Field  Pcas'MT 

Pill-e  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes.  N.  A.  BAKER,  l airport,  N.  Y. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


FRUIT  TREES 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Plants,  Orna¬ 
mental  and  Shade  Trees. 
Everything  for  the  Orchard, 

Fruit-Garden  and  Lawn. 

Wholesale  prices  Catalotx|Free 

GROVER  NURSERY  CO. 

67  Trust  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  CROWER 


Jones’  POTATO  Seed 

CERTIFIED  BUR  AL  RUSSKTS.  My  potatoes  were 
inspected  and  passed  as  Certified  Seed  by  the  ex¬ 
pert  potato  men  of  New  York  State  Agricultural 
College.  No  mosaic  or  other  diseases  were  found  in 
niv  fields.  This  strain  of  potatoes  has  been  hill-se¬ 
lected  for  ten  years,  are  very  heavy  yielders  that 
have  run  in  the  past  live  years  from  300  to  50U  bushels 
per  acre.  S2.50  for  1  bu.:  S2.25  from  5  to  100  bu.  lots; 
52.00  in  car  lots.  A  few  tine  Cobblers  at  f'.’.OO  per  bu 
A  Member  of  New  York  State  Potato  Association. 

W rite  for  more  information.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxten,  N.  Y 


fKff  Dibble’s  Russet  Potatoes  MSSSSZS 

-  llinn  »'  '• 


m  KARL  JL>.  BROWN,  R 


For  Sale— Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes  neweiin°i 

300  Bu. per  acre.  S2  Liu.  OTISIIILL KAMI,  Woodstock, Vermont 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ten  of  the  best  kinds  selected  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred— Early,  Midseason  and  Late,  A  Iso  CABBAGE,  CEL¬ 
ERY,  TOMATO.  PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  in  season, 
Send  for  our  1919  price  list.  Caleb  ltoggs  &  Son. 

ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM.  Cheswold,  Delaware 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

liY  THE  MILLION.  Cabbage  and  Celery  Seed. 

ASHMEAD,  -  Williamson,  N.  ¥. 


Hoffman’s  Seed  Oats 


SIX  VARIETIES  —  unstained  —  sound  — 
heavy,  weigh  42  to  46-lbs.  per  measured 
bushel —undipped.  Grains  here  shown  are 
"Climax,”  ‘tree’  or  ‘spangle’  type.  Heavy 
yielder.  An  early  oats,  rust  resistant—  does 
not  lodge — thin  hull — plump  grain  inside — 
full  bushel  weighs  46  lbs. — A  dependable 
kind  to  sow. 

Other  kinds  offered  include  "Bumper  Crop" 
— "Swedish  Select”  —  “Silvermine”  —  "Peer¬ 
less”  and  “Improved  White  Russian.”  The  last-named 
is  a  true  ‘side1  or  ‘horsemane’  type  of  great  merit — 
very  prolific  —  plump  —  thin-hulled  —  heavy  kernels. 
The  finest  side  oats.  Write  for  free  oats  samples. 

Northwest  brand  Clover—  Alfalfa— Alsike  and  Tim¬ 
othy.  Very  best  seed  that  grows,  regardless  of  cost. 
Produced  in  short,  cold  seasons  of  the  north.  Cleaned  to  per¬ 
fection.  New  seed  of  strongest  vitality.  If  you  believe  in  the 
best  seed,  sow  Northwest  brand— results  are  sure.  Samples 
tree. 

Seed  Corn— For  your  crib  or  silo.  Nine  distinct 
types.  Grown  in  Lancaster  County.  Pennsylvania. 

Soundest  germination. 

Write  today  for 

Seed  Book  and  Samples 

Both  are  free  for  the  asking.  Mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  ING.,  Landisville,LancasterCo.,Pa. 

Choicest  qualities  of  Canada  Peas— Soy  Beans 
—Cow  Paaa — all  Spring  Grains  and  Grasses— 

Maine  Seed  Potatoes,  end  all  other  farm  seeds. 


The  European  Corn  Borer 


Newton,  Mass.,  a  suburban  city  to  Ros- 
ton,  where  I  have  been  inspector  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  and  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  ranks 
among  the  first  for  four  things,  namely, 
good  churches,  schools,  athletics  and  for 
having  the  European  corn-borer.  This 
pest  does  not  destroy  corn  alone,  but 
there  is  hardly  any  annual  in  the  veg¬ 
etable  family,  including  weeds,  that  it 
will  not  thrive  on.  Today  1’hrausta  nu- 
bilolis,  to  give  it  its  scientific  name,  is 
firmly  entrenched  on  farms,  in  play¬ 
grounds  and  city  gardens,  in  war  gardens 
and  throughout  such  market  garden  towns 
as  Arlington,  Belmont  and  Weston,  and 
covers  a  known  area  of  over  325  square 
miles,  mainly  north  and  west  of  Boston. 
It  is  thought  that  the  borer  reached  this 
country  in  hemp  imported  from  Europe 
in  lino.  This  borer  has  a  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  abroad,  being  common  through  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Southern  Europe,  Central,  West¬ 
ern  and  Northern  Asia,  and  in  Japan. 
Its  food  abroad  is  corn,  hops,  millet  and 
hemp  and  the  majority  of  wild  grasses. 
In  said  countries  the  pest  seems  to  be  held 
in  check,  hut  in  Central  Europe  50  per 
cent  of  crops  were  ruined,  as  no  enemies 
to  the  corn  borer  abroad  or  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  have  been  found. 

They  prefer  sweet  corn,  field  corn  and 
pop  corn,  and  here  is  a  lis.  of  most  plants 
that  the  department  have  found  them 
working  in  :  Oats,  beans,  tomatoes,  beets, 
celery,  potatoes.  Swiss  chard,  spinach, 
Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums.  Canuas,  ger¬ 
aniums;  also  the  following  weeds,  barn¬ 
yard  grass,  foxtail  grass,  iamb’s-quarters, 
cocklebur,  ladies’-thumb,  burdock,  dock, 
horseweed,  ragweed,  beggar’s  tick  and 
mare’s-tail.  This  list  is  probably  not 
complete  and  Spring  investigation  will 
find  more  additions,  as  everything  annual 
they  seem  to  thrive  upon. 

The  larva?  pass  the  'Winter  nearly  full 
grown  inside  the  plant  they  have  selected 
as  food.  When  the  ground  thaws  out, 
tlie  earth  gets  warm  and  Spring  is  here, 
they  continue  feeding  and  soon  become 
full  grown.  They  bore  their  way  lo  the 
surface,  making  a  slight  hole  which  is  to 
serve  as  an  exit  for  the  resulting  moth. 
A  cocoon  is  formed  in  the  burrow  by  tin? 
larvae,  in  which  it  pupates.  The  adult 
emerges  from  the  20lli  to  the  30th  of 
May.  The  female  moth  then  lays  from 
300  to  TOO  eggs  on  the  food  plants  in 
about  two  weeks,  and  then  dies.  In  five 
days  the  eggs  hatch  and  the  young  larva? 
feed  on  the  tender  shoots  of  the  corn  and 
other  food  plants.  They  bore  their  way 
into  the  corn  at  this  time  and  in  six- 
weeks  after  hatching  are  full-grown  lar¬ 
vae.  After  filling  the  corn  full  of  holes 
and  causing  its  death,  they  form  a  chry¬ 
salis.  By  July  they  are  again  full-sized 
adult  moths.  They  lay  600  to  900  eggs 
apiece  on  average  in  this  stage  of  their 
life  cycle,  and  these  are  the  larva?  that 
attack  the  tassel,  stock  and  ear,  and  feed 
on  the  corn  until  the  frost  is  in  the 
ground.  By  boring  the  tassel  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  flower  heads  break  off,  hence  in¬ 
complete  or  no  fertilization,  and  the  cob 
many  times  becomes  abnormal  in  growth, 
with  one  to  three  kernels  on  some.  In 
majority  of  cases  a  few  kernels  form, 
but  in  some  cases  not  a  single  kernel. 

Field  counts  made  by  inspectors  during 
IMS  resulted  in  finding  311  full-grown 
larvae  in  one  hill  of  corn.  In  the  dissec¬ 
tion  of  75  plants  the  average  of  46  larvae 
was  found  to  each  plant.  Plants  so  af¬ 
fected  were  honeycombed  and  fall  to  the 
ground  like  a  tree  sawed  two-thirds 
through  and  the  rest  decayed.  The  larvae 
work  in  the  ears  of  the  corn,  boring  them 
from  bottom  to  top  and  from  side  to  side, 
borers  feeding  on  the  kernels  while  they 
are  in  the  milk.  If  the  borer  does  not 
finish  the  stock  decay  follows  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  tissue,  and  exit  growing 
stalk.  To  quote  II.  A.  Reynolds,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  As¬ 
sociation  :  “’When  we  think  that  one 
moth  which  emerges  in  May  can  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  from  100.000  to  300.000 
larva?  in  one  season,  and  that  a  single 
larvae  is  capable  of  destroying  an  ear  of 
corn,  we  get  some  conception  of  the  dam¬ 
age  this  pest  can  cause,  and  one  fanner 
who  ordinarily  sells  from  3,000  to  5.000 
dozen  daily,  this  year  lost  practically  all 
his  late  corn.” 

The  work  done  has  been  to  go  to  every 
garden  or  farm  containing  even  one  hill  up 
to  acres  of  sweet  and  fodder  corn.  The 
war  gardeners  for  the  last  three  years 
have  had  gardens  on  their  lawns,  back¬ 
yards,  have  been  loaned  free  of  charge 
vacant  land,  etc.  Almost  everybody  had 
a  garden,  raising  corn,  beets,  onions,  tur¬ 
nips,  squash,  potatoes,  etc.  All  nation¬ 
alities  were  represented,  including  Ital¬ 
ians,  Poles  and  Armenians.  As  soon  as 
the  pest  became  established  the  inspec¬ 
tors  marked  on  their  territory  the  exact 
gardens  where  corn  borers  were 
found.  When  Fall  came  these  territories 
were  divided  into  their  respective  cities 
and  towns.  Notices  were  posted,  the 
press  printed  articles  and  inspectors  were 
sent  from  house  to  house  in  the  infested 
areas.  Each  gardener  was  given  a  printed 
notice,  which  verbatim  is  as  follows : 

“dkstroy  cornstalks  and  weeds” 

“The  European  corn  borer  has  made 
its  appearance  in  several  towns  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  and  everyone  is  urged 
to  co-operate  in  controlling  this  pest. 


“life  history” 

“This  insect  winters  over  as  a  cater¬ 
pillar  in  cornstalks  and  weeds.  About 
the  middle  of  May  it  pupates  and  emerges 
as  a  moth  which  lays  a  large  number  of 
eggs,  sometimes  as  high  as  700.  About 
the  last  of  July  these  caterpillars  pupate, 
and  early  in  August  another  generation 
of  moths  appear.  These  lay  their  eggs 
(this  time  about  900)  on  corn  and  weeds 
(principally  corn)  and  do  a  vast  amount 
of  damage,  feeding  on  stalks  and  ears  of 
corn.  It  is  this  caterpillar  or  borer  that 
passes  the  Winter  in  the  cornstalks  and 
large  garden  weeds,  as  pigweed,  ragweed 
and  barnyard  grass.  The  caterpillar 
which  was  present  in  the  old  cornstalk 
early  in  the  Spring  has  been  responsible 
for  315,000  borers  up  to  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber. 

“METHODS  OF  CONTROL” 

“As  this  insect  passes  the  Winter  in 
cornstalks  and  weeds,  very  effective  de¬ 
structive  mesaures  are  offered.  Pull  up 
and  burn  all  cornstalks,  together  with 
old  vines  and  all  weeds  throughout  and 
around  the  garden.” 

In  my  work  here  in  Newton  we  got 
the  name  and  address  of  each  garden 
owner  as  we  left,  the  circular,  and  told 
him  verbally  about  the  disease.  In  two 
weeks  we  made  a  second  trip,  marking 
off  all  who  had  complied  with  the  above, 
those  who  had  piled  ready  to  burn  on 
first  dry  weather  (we  had  a  deal  of  rain 
late  Fall),  and  also  those  who  had  done 
nothing.  Then  we  went  around  to  those 
\Vho  had  not  done  a  thing,  and  served  a 
notice  with  a  10-day  clause  to  have  it 
done  inserted  in  same.  If  this  was  not 
done  ihe  city  forestry  department  would 
come  in  and  do  it  for  them,  and  charge 
the  same  to  the  person  who  planted  the 
land.  In  our  work  we  also  used  an  Ital¬ 
ian  interpreter.  He  told  the  family  in 
the  morning,  and  going  back  that  way  in 
an  hour’s  time  found  the  women  and 
children  out  pulling  up  the  corn  by  the 
roots,  cutting  down  all  weeds,  old  vines, 
etc.,  and  burning  them.  In  cases  where 
persons  were  notified  after  the  ground 
was  frozen,  they  cut  the  corn  at  the 
ground,  cleaned  up  the  weeds  and  stacked 
ready  to  burn.  In  the  Spring  this  class 
of  garden  will  be  gone  over  and  inspectors 
will  see  that  every  cornstalk’s  root  sys¬ 
tem  is  pulled  up  and  burned.  In  this  way 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  co-operating  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
the  helj>  of  the  city  and  town  forest  com¬ 
mission,  hopes  to  eradicate  the  European 
corn  borer  from  the  soil  of  the  old  Bay 
State  and  prevent  it  causing  national 
damage,  as  it  has  already  done  in  Europe,. 
Asia  and  Japan,  edwin  ciioate  baton. 


Grades  of  Wool 

I  would  like  to  have  the  following 
terms  made  plain  to  me  :  What  kinds  of 
wool  are  domestic,  territory,  carpet  or 
blanket  class,  clothing,  delaine  or  comb¬ 
ing?  w.  s.  n. 

Eallsington,  Pa. 

“Domestic”  wool  is  a  term  applied  to 
that  east  <>f  the  Mississippi ;  also  called 
fleece  wool.  “Territory,”  that  from  the 
plains  and  great  West,  where  the  grades 
are  different,  woo]  handled  differently,  and 
sold  in  larger  batches.  “Carpet,”  coarse, 
kinky,  hairy  fibers,  long  or  short,  mostly 
from  China,  India  and  that  section,  but 
some  found  everywhere.  “Delaine,”  fine, 
oily,  strong,  silky  fiber  fitted  for  manufac¬ 
ture  of  highest  class  fine  goods.  An  es¬ 
tablished  fiber  tracing  its  origin  back  to 
Spain,  and  the  Moors  previous,  for  cen¬ 
turies.  “Combing,”  long  fibers  of  any  of 
the  wools,  except  carpet  wools;  2% 
inches,  about,  in  Delaine,  and  longer  in 
some  of  the  coarse  wools.  “Clothing.” 
fibers  shorter  than  above.  There  are  gen¬ 
eral  rules  to  go  by.  but  considerable  vari¬ 
ation,  from  different  graders,  and  from 
the  estimation  put  by  men  wanting  to  get 
one  class  of  wool  at  the  price  of  a  cheaper 
grade.  w.  W.  R. 

A  Plea  for  the  Strawberry 

(Continued  from  page  358.) 

the  consumer,  but  this  requires  more  time 
and  close  attention  to  details,  although  a 
higher  price  can  thus  be  obtained  for  a 
fancy  grade  of  berries.  No  difference 
what  system  of  marketing  is  followed,  it 
will  prove  most  profitable  in  the  end  to 
sell  a  strictly  uniform  grade  of  berries, 
honestly  packed  and  handled  with  care. 
There  is  a  world  of  satisfaction,  not  to 
mention  financial  profit,  in  selling  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  which  we  can  be  justly  proud; 
about  which  there  is  nothing  to  excuse  or 
explain.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is 
more  discouraging  than  to  attempt  to  sell 
something  inferior  when  the  market  is 
fully  stocked  with  a  superior  grade  of 
goods.  JOHN  marsh. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio. 


Tiif.  Johnson  family  was  rather  dem¬ 
onstrative.  The  grandchildren  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  embrace  everyone  at  tD*  begin¬ 
ning  and  at  the  end  of  a  visit.  Fred  and 
Albert  were  getting  into  their  clothing  and 
making  their  hasty  adieux  preparatory  to 
catching  their  train  home,  “llurry  up. 
Fred,”  Albert  shouted,  “you’re  too  slow 
for  anything!  I’ve  got  mine  all  kissed!” 
— Melbourne  Australasian. 
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Take  Up”  instead  of 
“Wear  Out” 


Suppose  your  valves  couldn’t  be  ground  when  they 
got  leaky. 

Suppose  there  wasn’t  any  “spring”  in  your  piston  rings. 

Suppose  bolts  couldn’t  be  tightened  up  after  they 
worked  loose. 

Your  truck,  tractor  or  motor  Another  important  thing  that 
car  would  be  mighty  short  lived  Timken  Taper  does  for  the  trac- 
if  it  were  not  for  take-up  here  and  tor,  truck  or  passenger  car,  in 
at  other  points  where  wear  goes  wheels,  differential,  and  other 
on.  Rattles  and  pounds  would  points  of  service,  is  to  take  end 
soon  develop  to  tear  the  ma-  thrust  just  as  well  as  downward 
chine  to  pieces.  load. 

In  the  bearings  which  always  Because  of  Timken  Taper, 
have  to  stand  a  lot  of  hard  Timken  steel  and  workmanship, 
knocks  and  heavy  pressure,  take-  Timken  Bearings  not  only  resist 
up  is  especially  important.  The  wear  themselves,  but  they  pro¬ 
take-up  feature  of  the  Timken  tect  and  extend  the  life  of  other 
Roller  Bearing  enables  you  to  important  working  parts  of  the 
make  a  new  bearing  of  it  at  the  machine.  Learn  more  about 
end  of  every  season.  All  that’s  Timken  Taper  in  the  booklet 
needed  is  a  part  turn  of  the  ad-  “Timken  Bearings  for  Farm 
justing  nut  or  removal  of  a  shim.  Tractors.” 

▼  THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

Canton,  Ohio 


Dotted  lines  show  how  the 
inside  of  the  “cup”  of  a 
Timken  Bearing  is  tapered 
to  fit  over  the  tapered  rollers. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


\  A  7ITH  the  incieasing  in- 
Y  v  terest  manifested  in 
the  broader  aspects  of  garden¬ 
ing,  caused  by  present  condi¬ 
tions,  a  “review  publication” 
for  enthusiasts  is  more  than 
ever  appreciated.  Such  a  re¬ 
view  is  found  in  the 


GARDENERS’ 

CHRONICLE 


A  publication  which  will  be 
of  inestimable  help  and 
benefit  to  you  in  your  gar¬ 
den  work. 


Its  pages  are  devoted  exclusively  to  gardening.  Its  notes  on 
the  growing  of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  both  precise  and 
practical.  They  do  not  leave  the  reader  in  doubt  on  methods  of 
procedure. 

The  special  articles,  each  month,  are  from  the  pens  of  the  fore¬ 
most  gardeners  and  horticulturists  in  America.  Its  digests  are 
from  the  leading  horticultural  periodicals  of  both  America  and 
the  European  countries. 

The  Gardeners’  Chronicle  provides  a  fund  of  helpful  knowledge  for  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  gardening,  and  is  creating  among  its  readers  a  real  gardening  spirit  by  in¬ 
terpreting  the  true  and  lasting  joys  and  benefits  of  gardening.  It  aims  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  nation-wide  interest  that  has  been  aroused  in  American  home  gardens. 


Publishes  Monthly  GARDENERS’  CHRONICLE 

Subscription  $1.50  a  Year  284  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


Earlier  than  you  ever  had  before 
THE  WORLD’S  DEMAND 
FOR  FOOD 

will  be  g  u.. ter  than  ever  this 
year.  Hundreds  of  Market  Gar¬ 
deners  are  more  than  doubling 
their  profits  by  using  my  won¬ 
derful  Plant  Forcing  devices. 
Don't  be  satistied  with  a  gar¬ 
den  like  the  other  fellow — beat 
fiim  to  it. 

No  matter  how  backward  the 
spring,  it’s  easy  with 


The  Ball  Seed  &  Plant  Forcer 

cheap  enough  to  use  them  by  the  thousands.  Send  for  my 
Beautiful  Free  HOOK.  1IOW  to  (1  ROW  BlfiCEK, 
BETTER  and  EA It  I.IE It  CROPS  than  you  ever  had 
before.  It  gives  you  gardening  information  found  in  no 
other  publication'.  It  tells  you  how  you  can  have  a  garden 
witli  flowers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  table 
a  month  earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me 
a  post-card  and  I’ll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 

THE  BALL  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  K,  Glenside,  Pa. 


PROTECT  EARLY  CABBAGE 

Don't  let  the  cabbage  maggot  get  your  crop. 
For  8  years  growers  have  been  raising  larger, 
firmer  heads  and  insuring  practically  100  per 
cent,  crop  by  using 

A.  B.  C.  PLANT  PROTECTORS 

Special  tar  felt  discs  which  anybody  can  slip 
on  the  stem  directly  after  planting  to  prevent 
the  maggot  fly  from  laying  its  eggs. 

Big  growers  say  they  can’t  grow  cabbage  with¬ 
out  them.  Write  for  copies  of  their  letters. 
Full  information  and  wholesale  price. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
61  South  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  lamest  Berry  Box  and. 

Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

Hew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany .Ind, 


HOT BED SASH 

cypress,  well  made  with 
Cross  bar,  blind  tenons,  white 
leaded  in  joints.  GLASS,  $4.50 
per  box.  Write  for  circular. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.,  Dopt  1  4,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Lucky  Boy  Strawberries 

Bigger,  Sweeter,  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  any  other  everbear¬ 
ing  strawberries.  Fruits  on 
soring  set  plants  from  June  to 
November  in  the  North  and 
the  year-round  in  the  South. 
Our  20th  Century  Catalog 
fully  describes  this  and 
more  than  fifty  of  the  best 
standard  varieties  straw¬ 
berries,  also  other  small 
fruit  plants.  Send  postal 
today. 

12  PLANTS,  53.00  PREPAID 

P.  S.-We  have  more  than  five  millions  of  the  finest  plants  we 
ever  saw  of  the  following  varieties: 


BIG  JOE 
DR.  BURRILL 
AROMA 
EARLY  OZARK 
DUNLAP 
CAMPBELLS  EY. 
REWASTICO 
KLONQYKE 


CHESAPEAKE 
GLEN  MARY 
\VM.  BELT 
FENDALL 
SAMPLE 

KELLOGG  PRIZE 
HAVERLAND 
MISSIONARY 


At  wholesale  prices  direct  to  growers,  $5.00  per  1,000:  500  at 
i  twin  a  Ica  Super’ll  mid  PartIpsa  ever-bearing 


iVC13,  |jn  *,vvv,  — - 

iperb,  and  Peerless  ever-bearing 
000.  Order  direct  from  this  ad- 


1,000  rate.  Also  Progressive,  oi 

it  $1.50  per  100;  $10.00  per  l.uuu.  yraer  uireci  u ?»■£*»»  •»- 
/ertisement — or  send  postal  tor  big  Catalogue — telling  all  about  our 
new  varieties,  Lucky  Boy  and  Lucky  Strike. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON  S*£'S0BVJ?'*?D- 


“Strawberry  Plants  Grow  ” 

Best  June  and  Fall-Bearing  Strawberry  Plante 
at  Reasonable  Prices.  Also  Raspberry,  Black- 
borry,Currant  and  Grape  Plants  in  Assortment. 
Our  Adv.  appeared  in  the  11  rat  Horticultural 
Number  of  The  H.  N.-Y.  twenty-six  years  ago, 
and  has  each  year  since.  Catalog  Free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Boi  11,  Bridgman,  Midi. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Healthy,  Hardy  Plants  of  Choice 
Varieties  of  Strawberries 

Send  for  Free  Descriptive  Catalog 

Mouittainlea  Farm 


Special  Offer  Strawberries  |  Postpaid 

AMERICUS.PROGRESSiVE.SUPERB,  FRANCIS,  PEERLESS 

—some  of  each  while  in  supply.  When  sold  out  of  one  or 
more  we  will  send  the  others.  Don't  Delay. 

100  Plants,  $1.75;  200  Plants,  $3.40 ;  300  for  $5.00 

Catalog  Frco. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  -  Jackson,  Michigan 


Srawbcrry  Plants  ?ova, files' 

to  select  from  including  the  Fan-hearing.  Send  for 
free  catalog.  J.  KEIFFORD  HALL.  Dept.  2,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


MILLION  STRAWBERRY  Raspberry  I’lanta 

Fruit  Trees,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus  roots,  vegetable  plants  I 
and  seed  potatoes.  Catalog  free.  Michael  N.  Borgo,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


KELLOGG  STRAWBERRIES  Are  Real  HOME-BUILDERS 

Many  beautiful  and  cozy  homes  have  been  built  and  paj,d 
for  entirely  from  the  profits  of  Kellogg  Strawberries. 
E.  D.  Andrews  of  Michigan,  Is  the  proud  owner  of  a 
beautiful  $4,000.00  home  which  was  built  from  the  profits 
of  just  two  acres  of  Kellogg  Strawberries.  Profits  from 
less  than  one  acre  of  Kellogg  Strawberries  made  Z.  Chandler  of  Oregon,  the  proud  owner  of  his  cozy  home. 


Others  have  done  as  well.  Many  who  began  with  small  Kellogg  Gardens  found 
the  work  so  pleasant  and  profitable  that  they  now  have  become  large  strawberry  growers  and 

Make  $500  to  $1200  Per  Acre 

Our  Free  Book  Tells  How  KELLOGG  STRAWBERRY  GARDENS  .yield  big 
crops  and  give  big  profits  everywhere.  Many  families  are  fully  supplied  with  straw 
berries  the  year  ’round  without  cost  and  in  addition,  make 

$50  to  $150  Cash  Profit  Each  Year  from  small  Kellogg  Strawberry 
Gardens.  Let  a  Kellogg  Garden  add  beauty,  pleasure  and  profit  to  your 
home.  Our  BIG  FREE  BOOK,  "KELLOGG’S  GREAT  CHOPS  OF  STKAWBERKIES 
AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM,”  explains  every  detail. 

SEND  for  this  valuable  book  today  ■■  ► 

It’s  FREE  and  POSTPAID.  A  post-card  will  do.  Please  write  very  plainly. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box  480,  THREE  RIVERS,  MICHIGAN 


The  Locusts  Are  Coming 

This  is  to  be  a  season  of  the  17-year 
locust,  and  the  entomologists  tell  us  it 
will  be  the  worst  visitation  the  country 
has  ever  known.  There  is  nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  he  alarmed  about  in  this.  Two 
broods  will  come  upon  us  at  once.  One 
is  the  genuine  17-year  brood,  while  an¬ 
other  appeared  13  years  ago  and  will  come 
out  at  the  same  time  with  the  other 
brood.  The  insect  will  appear  this  year 
in  the  following  States,  and  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  a  crowd :  Alabama,  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Michigan.  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  , Vermont, 
Virginia,  "West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

This  is  without  question  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  insect  in  the  world.  It  appears  in 
countless  numbers  one  year,  then  sudden¬ 
ly  disappears  and  is  not  heard  from  again 
for  13  or  17  years.  Then  it  suddenly  ap¬ 
pears  once  more,  in  exactly  the  same 
spot  that  it  occupied  on  its  previous  visit. 
One  of  the  strangest  things  about  the 
locusts  is  the  fact  that  they  make  this 
slow  growth  in  the  soil  and  then  all  burst 
out  altogether.  The  appearance  of  the 
locust  can  be  accurately  told.  For  many 
years  superstitious  people  have  associated 
this  locust  with  war,  and  have  claimed 
when  it  appeared  that  war  was  upon  us. 
That  will  hardly  be  claimed  this  year. 
Many  people  have  fancied  that  the  cry  of 
this  locust  resembled  the  name  of  the 
monarch  Pharaoh  who  persecuted  the 
Israelites. 

Every  year  that  the  locust  appears 
there  are  reports  of  death  caused  by  a 
sting  from  this  insect.  The  fact  is  that 
the  locust  has  no  sting,  and  only  by  acci¬ 
dent  could  it  inflict  a  wound,  and  in  any 
case  it  could  not  inject  a  poison.  While 
the  locust  comes  in  countless  numbers,  the 
injury  which  it  causes  to  trees  and  plants 
is  not  generally  great.  On  large  fruit 
trees  there  will  be  little  if  any  damage. 
Young  trees,  either  fruit  or  forest,  are  cut 
or  slit  by  this  locust.  The  injury  is  done 
by  cutting  or  chiseling  grooves  in  tlie 
branches  of  the  trees  where  the  eggs  are 
deposited.  Tn  some  cases  considerable  in¬ 
jury  is  done  to  young  fruit  trees,  blit  as  a 
rule  there  is  no  great  cause  for  alarm. 
We  passed  through  the  last  visitation  of 
these  insects  with  very  little  damage;  in 
fact,  we  paid  small  attention  to  them. 
The  insect  crawls  from  the  ground  and 
climbs  the  young  trees,  in  many  cases 
stringing  out  upon  it  like  a  collection  of 
beads.  Then  they  cut  into  the  bark  and 
lay  their  eggs.  Of  orchard  trees,  the  ap¬ 
ple  is  the  favorite,  with  peach  and  pear 
next.  On  large  bearing  trees  there  is 
very  little  injury.  So  far  as  fighting  the 
locust  is  concerned,  it  is  better  to  delay 
planting  until  after  May.  as  by  that  time 
the  locusts  have  usually  disappeared.  We 
shall  not  prune  our  young  trees  this 
Spring,  hut  shall  resort  to  Summer  prun¬ 
ing  instead.  On  a  small  scale,  when  the 
insects  begin  coming  out.  they  can  be 
hand-picked  or  sprayed  with  insect  pow¬ 
der.  kerosene  emulsion  or  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid.  There  is  not  much  use 
spraying  with  washes  or  similar  applica¬ 
tion,  but  the  insect  apparently  dislikes 
to  sit  on  a  white  surface.  Therefore  a 
spray  of  whitewash  will  help,  and  a  spray 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  also  has  value.  We 
advise  our  readers  not  to  get  excited  over 
the  appearance  of  this  locust.  It  is  sure 
to  come  in  large  numbers,  but  the  dam- 
age  will  not  he  serious. 


Utilizing  Oyster  Shells 

I  can  get  one  two-horse  load  oyster 
shells  each  week  and  be  paid  for  hauling 
them  to  my  fields.  I  don’t  want  to  bother 
to  burn  or  grind  them-  Do  you  think  it 
advisable  to  scatter  them  whole  over  the 
pasture  land  and  wait  on  the  frost  to 
crack  them  up  so  as  to  sweeten  the  soil 
the  same  as  lime  would  do?  I  have  al- 
read.v  scattered  some  in  my  young  Alfalfa 
field,  and  want  to  scatter  some  in  a  clay 
meadow  which  I  am  now  underdraining. 

Altoona.  Pa.  H.  A.  E. 

We  doubt  if  you  will  ever  live  to  see 
any  particular  benefit  from  these  shells. 
They  are  very  hard,  and  the  frost  will 
have  little  effect  on  them.  They  will  he 
slower  to  give  up  their  lime  than  entire 
hones  would  be  when  scattered  over  the 
land.  If  you  have  fuel  it  will  pay  you 
better  to  burn  the  shells  and  scatter  the 
lime  ashes.  We  would  burn  what  we 
could  in  the  stoves  anyway  and  use  the 
ashes  in  the  garden. 


March  1,  1919 

SPRAYING  PAYS 

/best  when  you  use  insecticides  of  highest 

quality.  You  can  always  depend  upon  V 
tne  quality*  of  the  following  products: 

L  STANDARD  BRAND 

ime  Sulphur 

is  a  highly  concentrated  solution  made  from 
the  purest  raw  materials.  It  is  carefully 
filtered;  contains  no  insoluble  matter  as 
sediment  and  will  not  clog  the  nozzles. 

Calso — The  Perfect  Potato  Spray 
— kills  bugs  and  prevents  blight. 
Pantox  is  the  ideal  tree  spray  for 
all  chewing  insects  and  fungous 
diseases. 

U’e  rnalce  a  complete  line  of  spray  materials. 

Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Reading.  Pa. 


Thrifty,  Sturdy  Trees 

Vou  can  be  sure  when  you  buy 
Woodlawn  grownfruit  trees,  vines, 
and  berry  bushes  that  they  are 
thrifty,  vigorous  growers  and 
heavy  bearers.  Over  43  years 
cessful  growing  experience 
been  directed  towards  producing  a 
wide  variety  of  that  kind  of  stock. 

We  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  the 
famous  “Dr.  Worcester ”  Peach. 

Our  extensive  line  of  ornamental 
shrubs,  bushes,  and  perennials  are  of  the  same  de¬ 
pendable  quality  as  our  trees. 


Special  Fruit  Garden  Offer.  Write  for  details  of  this 
complete  fruit  garden  at  a  special  price.  Our  illus¬ 
trated  1919  Nursery  List  contains  valuable  planting 
and  growing  information.  Mailed  on  request. 


WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
880  Garson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


REES  at  HalFAsents  frices 


Fruit  Trees — Vines— Berries— Shrubs— 
Ornamentals— Roses 

Bearing  Age  Trees  a  Specialty 
FREE  WHOLESALE  CATALOG  contains  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  instructions. 

THE  WM.  J.  REILLY  NURSERIES 
67  Ossian  Street*  •  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  by  Certified  Grower- 


BUY  TREES  DIRECT 

You  save  Agents’  Profits  and  get  Biff  Dlacountg 
from  Agents' Prices.  We  specialize  on  hedgings, 
roses,  and  other  ornamental  foliage;  also  reliable 
fruit  trees.  We  guarantee  delivery  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  and  pay  al  L  freight  or  express  charges 
to  your  station.  Not  a  single  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  last  year.  Here’s  the  Benrre  Bose 
Pear  that  flrequeutly  sells  for  $8.50  a  barrel  at 
holiday  season.  Write  for  FREE  booklet  that’s 
chock-full  of  helpful  information. 

WM.  P,  RUPERT  k  SON.  Box  84.  Seneca.  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS 

■  38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn 
planting.  Protect  buildings,  crops,  stock, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hill’s  Evergreens 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every¬ 
where.  Hill’s  Evergreen  book,  illus¬ 
trated  in  colors,  sent  free.  Write  to-day 
largest  growers.  Est.  1855. 


World’s 


D.  HILL  NURSERY 
Box  2120 


CO.,  DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS 
Evaroroon  SDOcialists 


NEW  GRAPE-THE  HUBBARD 

Superior  quality  with  distinct  flavor  that 
is  refreshing.  Sweet,  few  seeds,  skin  thin, 
bunch  and  berries  large.  Early  2-year  old 
vines  $1.50  each;  10  for  $12,  postpaid. 

Supply  of  roots  limited.  Order  early. 
HUBBARD  is  the  best  new  black  grape 
we  have  tested.  Circular  Free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 

Box  20,  Frcdonia,  N.  Y. 


NUT  TREES 

My  budded  and  grafted  trees  of 

hardy  and  rare  varieties 
are  the  very  best  obtain¬ 
able.  Don’t  plant  worth¬ 
less  seedling  trees,  but  write 
for  a  free  copy  of  my  cata¬ 
logue  and  cultural  guide. 

J.  F.  JONES,  Nut  Specialist 
Box  R  LANCASTER,  PENNA. 


£2£22TREES 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  3  sample  blackberries  mailed  for 
10c.  Catalog  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  BoxL,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


APPLE.  PEACH.  PEAR,  etc. 

Grow  more  fruit;  In¬ 
crease  income;  Improve 
property:  Reduce  cost  of  living;  Plant  good  stock. 
Free  catalogue.  W.  T.  MITCHELL  S  SON,  Beverly,  Ohio 


GARDEN,  FRUIT,  FLOWER,  HOME  GROUND  AND  FARM 

BOOKS— Descriptive  Catalog  of  the  IlOO  best  books 
covering  these  activities— just  out.  Mailed  for  stamp- 
A.  T.  I ik  La  Mark  Co.  Inc.  13811  West  37th  St.  New  York 


1,000  KEIFEK  PEAK,  2  and  3-year. 

1,000  YELLOW  TKANSP.  APPLE.  2  and  3-yr. 
5,000  DELICIOUS  APPLE,  2  and  3  year. 

500  MONTMORENCY  CHEEKY,  2  and  3-year. 
BRIDGEVILLE  NURSERIES.  Myer  &  Son. l!lUD(iEvn.l.K,Di:L. 


HORSEY-a  New  Early  STRAWBERRY 

enormous  bearer.  As  a  market  berry  it  is  unex¬ 
celled  as  a  shipper  and  seller.  30  other  varieties. 
Dependable  SEED  Corn.  Best  varieties  98  per  cent 
germination.  Ring  Barred  Rock  eggs.  Catalog 
free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Station,  Maryland 


Strawberry 


,  Money  Making  Varieties.  Catalog 

basil  Perry,  gkorgetown,  dkl. 


Tobacco  Stems  ^ifms-s 


-S2  Hale— 100  pounds.  S25  Ton, 
20  Bales.  Cures  lice  on  chickens,  entile,  horses.  TOIUC- 
(  0  Ill's t— $S4  R'O  pounds.  Cash  with  order.  F.  O.  B.  Cars. 
H  |8’J.  URFlTWirSFR,  Bullalo,  N.V.  56  years  Cigar  Manufacturers. 


SWEET  CLOVER 

White  Blossomsjtho  greatest  money-making  crop  of  today. 
Big  money  for  tho  farmers  who  grow  it.  Builds  up  land 
rapidly  and  produces  heavy,  money-making  crops  while 
doing  it.  Excellent  pasture  and  hay:  innoculates  land  for 
alfalfa.  Easy  to  start;  grows  on  all  soils.  Our  seed  all 
best  scarified  hulled,  high-germinating  and  tested.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  our  big,  Profit-Sharing 
Seed  Guide,  circular,  free  samples.  Address 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  926  Chicago,  Illinois 


I 
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Moving  Red  Cedar  Trees 

There  is  an  article  on  page  $9  regard¬ 
ing  the  moving  of  red  cedar  trees.  In 
January.  1914.  I  went  with  a  tree-moving 
concern  over  the  mountain  in  the  Passaic 
^  alley  and  picked  out  in  a  big  wood  lot 
three  red  cedar  trees  to  be  moved  to  my 
place  in  Montclair.  It  was  very  cold  at 
this  time,  but  in  a  few  days  these  trees 
arrived  on  several  trucks.  They  aver¬ 
aged  30  feet  in  height,  and  each  tree 
weighed,  with  its  frozen  earth  around  the 
roots,  from  one  to  two  tons.  However, 
it  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
reset  them  on  my  place  with  their  ap¬ 
paratus.  That  Summer  we  kept  them 
well  watered,  and  by  Fall  they  were 


Transplanted  Cedars  in  Place 

finely  established  and  have  flourished  ever 
since,  and  bid  fair  to  have  a  long  life. 
Of  course  this  was  expensive,  but  I  did 
not  feel  like  waiting  for  young  trees  to 
grow  up.  The  two  photographs  were 
taken  at  the  time  the  trees  arrived  and 
after  they  were  set  up. 

FRANK  IX.  PRESRREY. 

Back  Yard  Garden  Yield 

I  think  R.  S.  D.,  who  writes  (page  215) 
to  know  if  he  can  duplicate  the  per¬ 
formance  of  I.  H.  Williams  reported  on 
page  1397  last  year,  should  read  that 
report  again,  and  do  some  figuring.  Will¬ 
iams  put  34  two-horse  loads  of  stable 
manure  and  10  barrels  of  hen  manure  on 
that  31x60  garden  in  three  years — that 
is  at  the  rate  of  796  big  loads  of  stable 
manure  and  26.'/  barrels  of  hen  manure 
per  acre!  Now  if  R.  S.  D.  will  go  back  to 
1917.  and  apply  205  good  loads  of  stable 
manure  and  7S  barrels  of  hen  manure 
to  his  acre  patch  every  year  for  three 
fears ,  and  will  till  that  acre  and  learn 
how  to  plant  and  cultivate  the  same,  and 
how  to  fight  bugs  and  blights,  mildews 
and  scabs,  rusts  and  smuts,  etc.,  ad  in¬ 
finitum.  that  pester  a  gardener,  and  if 


Moving  Large  Cedar  Trees 


he  will  install  a  good  irrigation  system 
and  learn  how  to  use  that,  he  may  pos¬ 
sibly  in  1919  be  able  to  approach  the 
yield  per  acre  obtained  by  Mr.  Williams. 
Rut  then  he  will  learn  that  raising  a  fine 
crop  is  one  proposition,  while  marketing 
it  is  another !  lie  must  not  dream  of 
obtaining  such  prices  as  Mr.  Williams 
did.  and  whether  he  can  dispose  of  his 
crop  at  all  with  a  profit  over  expenses 
will  depend  on  his  market  and  his  skill. 
Keep  hammering  it  into  the  minds  of  the 
back-to-the-lauder  that  until  he  learns  the 
trade  and  becomes  expert  he  can  never 
make  money  tilling  the  soil. 

New  Jersey.  Frederick  gates. 

Increasing  Size  of  Corncob 

In  considering  the  kind  of  field  corn 
which  is  the  most  desirable  to  propagate, 
there  seems  to  be  an  inclination  among 
most  farmers  towards  corn  of  large  ear- 
diameter.  In  this,  however,  they  seem 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  in  doubling  the 
diameter  of  the  ear  and  thereby  doubling 
the  amount  of  shelled  corn,  they  produce 
four  times  the  amount  of  cob.  Would  it 
not  be  better,  therefore,  to  retain  the  ear 
of  smaller  diameter  and  double  their  num¬ 
ber  on  a  stalk,  thereby  producing  double 
the  shelled  corn  as  before,  but  onlv  twice 
the  amunt  of  cob?  A  farmer. 
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IRON  AGE  TOOLS  take  the 
back-breaking  drudgery  out  of 
gardening  —  Bigger ,  Better  Gardens 
result.  Ten  men  working  with  old-fash¬ 
ioned  tools  would  be  required  to  do  the 
work  of  one  Iron  Age. 

Iron  Age  Tools  enable  you  to  step 
right  out  in  your  own  yard  and 
take  from  it  a  large  part  of  your  living 
cost.  Fresh,  delicious  peas,  tender  corn, 
cucumbers,  crisp  lettuce,  succulent  golden 
wax  beans,  even  beautiful  flowers — all 
from  your  own  plants  every  day! 

Iron  Age  Garden  Tools  are  made  in  many 
styles.  There  are  Hill  and  Drill  Seeders 
that  sow  seed  with  remarkable  accuracy  either  in 
hills  or  drills,  furrowing,  planting,  covering,  pack¬ 
ing  the  soil  and  marking  the  next  row  in  one 
operation.  There  are  Single  and  Double  Wheel 
Hoes  that  make  furrows  for  such  crops  as  pota¬ 
toes;  that  ridge,  cultivate,  hoe  and  rake,  keeping 
the  soil  in  the  well-mulched  condition  necessary 
for  success. 

Iron  Age  Tools,  made  by  manufacturers 
of  over  83  years’  experience,  are  used  by 
thousands  of  market  gardeners,  farmers  and  prac¬ 
tical  city-folks  who  want  to  garden  farm -like — by 
women,  boys  and  girls  in  home  gardens,  flower 
gardens,  etc. 

See  your  dealer  and  write  to  us  for 
free  copy  of  “Modern  Gardening.’*  ~ 


no  igc 

Tools  include  Hand  side 
Plo  w,  3-tooth  Cultivator  * 
s.  1-tooth  Cultivator,  ’ 
Pu  rro  tv-maker, 
Scuttle 
Hoe. 
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Bateman  M’f’g  Company 

In  business  $3  years 

Box  968  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Factory: 

Ihe  Bateman-Wilkinson  Co..  Ltd., 

96  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto.  Can. 
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Grow  More  Grain  \  * 


CROWN 


grai  m 

DRILLS 


Last  year  you  produced  more  grain  because  “Food 
would  win  the  war.”  This  year,  Uncle  Sam  is 
asking  for  even  greater  grain  production  to  help  him 
establish  a  JUSt  peace  and  save  the  world  from 
anarchy.  Use  a  Crown  Drill;  put  every  grain  where  it  will  make  the 
best  growth.  "1  he  Crown  force  feed  insures  accurate  seeding — can  be 
regulated  instant'v.  Powerful  springs  hold  the  discs  to  their  work — 

prevent  skips  on  hard  spots.  You  can  sow  dent 
corn  and  kidney  beans  as  well  as  small  grains — no 
cracked  kernels.  The  Oown  fertilizer  feed  will 
handle  dry  or  damp  goods — instantly  regulated. 
Drills  are  made  in  all  sizes,  both  hoe  and  disc. 

Write  at  once  for  1919  Catalog 

Crown  Wheelbarrow  Seeders  make  high-priced  clover  seed 
go  farther.  We  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sowers  and 
Traction  Sprayers. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO,  112  Wayne  St,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 

Freight 


Paid 


Reo"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 

offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.. 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book .  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
stsan  Pika  Si.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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THE  MAPES 
MANURES 

<1  The  Standard  for  Generations. 

Basis  Bone  and  Guano. 

<1  No  Rock  Used. 

Availability  Without  Acidity. 

Crop  Producers  and  Soil  Builders. 


Use  them  and  do  your  bit  towards 
the  present  universal  demand  for  food 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND 
PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

Central  Building,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

Branch :  239  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Building  a  Small  Greenhouse 


FARM  for  SALE  IS  f„hnB..*Sl 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
this  is  a  section  where  farming  pays.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P.  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury  Maryland 

INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

Pure  Unlenched  Hardwood  Ashe*.  The  Best  Potash 
Fertilizer.  The  Joynt  Brand  the  Best  by  Test. 
Write  for  Particulars.  Agents  Wanted.  Corres¬ 
pondence  Invited.  Satisfactory  liefevences.  Address 
JOHN  JOYNT.  -  Lucknow,  Ontario 

-p  C773  C7P  ETP  E-Tr3  L-1  H  r-1  ^TP  hr^h  r^rL^-i  D 1 

Brief  Mention  ofElcar  Points  : 

Four-cylinder  models  have  power* 
ful  long  stroke  Elcar- Lycoming 
motor,  developing  37%  horsepower 
at  2100  r.  p.  m.  Six-cylinder  models 
have  Red-Seal  Continental  3%x4 % 
inch  engine,  developing  40  horse¬ 
power  at  2100  r.  p.  m.  Two  unit 
electrical  system.  116  inch  wheel 
base.  Road  clearance  10%  inches. 
Full  floating  rear  axle  with  spiral 
bevel  driving  gears.  Timken  roller 
bearings  front  and  rear.  Double 
universal  drive;  tubular  propeller 
shaft;  copper  cellular  radiator. 
Easy-riding  semi-elliptic  spring 
suspension.  Roomy  and  comfort¬ 
able  bodies  of  beautiful  design  and 
durable  finish;  new  “Cathedral 
Pipe”  upholstering.  Equipment 
complete,  even  to  motometer. 

51175 

1C7S 
1175 
1375 
1175 
1375 
1G25 
1795 


5-Pass. 

5-Pass. 

4-Pass. 

4-Pass. 

4-Pass. 

4- Pass. 

5- Pass. 
5-Pass. 


Touring  Car,  4-cyl.  engine 
Touring  Car,  6-cyl.  engine 
Sportster,  4-cyl.  engine 
Sportster,  6-cyl.  engine 
Roadster,  4-cyl.  engine 
Roadster,  6-cyl.  engine 
Sedan,  4-cyl.  engine 
Sedan,  6-cyl.  engine 


Big  Car  Comfort 
at  small  car  upkeep 

YOU  will  find  thorough  satisfaction  in 
the  Elcar.  It  will  give  you  genuine 
comfort.  It  is  roomy.  The  springs 
are  wonderfully  easy  riding.  It  is  deeply 
upholstered.  Riding  in  the  Elcar  rests  you. 
The  Elcar  is  the  “beauty”  car  of  the  year. 
No  more  beautiful  car  on  wheels.  The 
bodywork  and  finish  are  of  highest  quality. 
The  Elcar  is  built  to  stand  the  service  of 
country  roads,  keep  good  looking  and 
give  long  service. 

You  secure  this  comfort  and  satisfaction 
for  moderate  upkeep  cost.  18  to  20  miles 
are  averaged  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  1000 
miles  to  a  gallon  of  oil.  Tires  give  excep¬ 
tionally  long  service  due  to  light  weight 
and  correct  balance.  Repair  expense  runs 
low.  Every  part  is  built  150%  strong. 
The  Elcar  motor  is  speedy,  with  abundant 
power  for  the  hard  pulls.  It  is  a  car  that 
will  serve  you  economically,  dependably 
and  long. 

Write  for  catalog  illustrating  and  describing  the 
eight  1919  Elcar  Models,  sent  FREE  on  request. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Motor  Car  Co. 
815  Beardsley  Ave.  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Construction  Methods. — In  garden¬ 
ing  operations,  whether  on  a  large  or 
small  scale,  particularly  when  one  raises 
his  own  plants,  a  glass  structure  of  some 
kind  is  quite  indispensable.  Many  market 
others  have  both  greenhouses  and  l.amee. 
only,  in  their  operations,  while  many 
others  have  Doth  greenhouses  and  frames. 
Many  more  would  use  greenhouses  for 
growing  plants  but  are  deterred  from  do¬ 
ing  so  on  account  of  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  plant  and  installing  heating  outfit. 
The  cost  of  building  a  greenhouse  may  be 
high  or  low  according  to  the  style  and 
quality  of  material  used,  and  whether  the 
construction  is  hired  done  or  if  you  do  it 
yourself,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  heat¬ 
ing  outfit.  There  is  a  period  of  two  or 
three  months  during  the  Winter  when 
there  is  not  much  pressing  work  to  be 
done  in  the  garden ;  it  is  during  this 
period,  that  the  construction  of  hotbeds, 
cold  frames  or  greenhouses  can  most  eco¬ 
nomically  and  profitably  he  done,  and  al¬ 
most)  any  gardener  who  can  build  a  good 
hotbed  or  cold  frame  should  be  capable  of 
building  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Of  this 
point  I  am  reasonably  sure,  for  I  have 
done  so,  and  I  am  not  a  trained  mechanic 
by  any  means. 

Building  Plans. — Five  years  ago, 
when  I  purchased  my  present  home,  hot¬ 
beds  and  cold  frames  were  constructed  in 
which  to  raise  such  plants,  flowering  and 


2x3  dressed  spruce  were  used.  These  were 
cut  beveled  at  the  ends  to  fit  snugly  to  the 
ridge-pole  and  the  plate.  A  pair  of  those 
were  placed  at  each  end  of  the  house  to 
provide  nailing  surface  for  the  sash  bars 
used  in  filling  in  <he  gables. 

Further  Details. — The  remainder 
were  spaced  so  that  after  a  sash  bar  was 
nailed  on  there  would  be  a  surface  of  one 
inch  on  each  for  the  movable  sash  tk>  rest 
and  slide  on,  the  sash  bars  acting  as 
guides  for  the  movable  sash.  The  rafters 
were  cut  so  the  feather  edge  of  the  lower 
end  would  come  just  flush  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  five-eigbths-inch  face  on  the 
plate,  made  by  planing  the  corner  down, 
as  previously  mentioned.  The  stationary 
sasli  bars  are  beveled  only  on  the  upper 
ends  to  fit  to  the  ridge-pole,  the  lower  end, 
being  cut  square,  and  cut  just  long  enough 
to  come  flush  with  the  outer  edge  of 
plate.  These  were  nailed  to  the  plate  with 
eight-  and  six-penny  galvanized  finishing 
nails,  and  the  spaces  between  the  bars 
were  filled  in  with  short  pieces  of  the 
same  material  cut  the  required  length, 
and  also  nailed  to  the  five-eighths  surface 
of  the  plate  with  galvanized  finishing 
nails.  By  this  arrangement  the  glass  was 
elevated  one  inch  above  the  plate  at  the 
eaves,  making  it  easy  to  paint  the  plate 
inside  right  up  under  the  glass,  which 
cannot  be  done  when  the  sasli  bars  are  cut 
beveled  and  fit  to  the  plate.  The  glass  used 
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Plans  for  Building  a 

vegetables,  as  would  he  required  for  home 
use  in  my  business.  The  heavy  snows 
during  the  month  of  March  gave  so  much 
trouble  and  annoyance  it  was  fully  deter¬ 
mined  that  before  another  season  came 
around  there  would  he  some  kind  ot  a 
greenhouse  constructed.  the  following 
Fail  (1914)  after  the  Fall  work  had  been 
all  cleared  up,  plans  were  made  for  the 
construction  of  the  houses.  What  I 
wanted  was  a  good  small  house  at  a  cost 
that  would  he  low  enough  to  make  it  a 
profitable  investment  right  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  This  was  accomplished  and  in 
the  following  manner  :  Plans  were  drawn 
for  a  house  40  feet  long  and  !)  feet  wide, 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  growing  small 
plants  only.  Therefore  the  walls  were 
built  low,  being  only  three  feet  high. 
Cedar  and  locust  posts  were  used  to  sup¬ 
port  the  structure ;  these  were  set  tour 
feet,  apart  and  three  feet  in  the  ground, 
being  made  perfectly  level  on  top.  1  ne 
side  walls  were  hoarded  up  with  rough 
spruce  and  hemlock,  and  covered  with 
two-ply  tar  paper  on  the  outside,  held  in 
place  by  plastering  lath  nailed  on  three 
feet  apart  up  and  down,  and  a  continuous 
row  of  lath  nailed  over  the  upper  edge 
tinder  the  projected  plate. 

Materials. — The  posts  were  sawed 
square  off  at  the  tops,  and  when  the  top 
hoard  was  put  on  tin'  upper  edge  was 
raised  oue-haif  inch  above  the  posts,  the 
inner  edge  was  then  beveled  so  that!  when 
this  plate  was  nailed  on  it  would  make  a 
close  joint  with  the  outer  edge  of  the 
bevel.  ‘  The  plates  are  2x3  dressed  spruce 
scantling.  These  were  put  on  to  project 
over  the  outer  edge  or  top  wall  hoard 
one-lmlf  inch,  and  when  nailed  in  place 
they  had  a  drop  of  about  a  half  inch  in¬ 
ward.  which  insures  the  water  draining 
off  quickly.  All  corners  were  mitered  and 
coated  with  white  lead  to  prevent  rotting. 
The  plates  now  being  in  place,  a  wood 
gauge  was  set  at  one-lmlf  inch  and  tlhe 
outer  corner  of  the  plate  was  scored1  on 
each  side  and  planed  oil'  to  the  scores. 
This  left  a  hearing  on  the  corner  of  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch,  which  correspond¬ 
ed  with  the  pitch  of  the  roof.  Eight  hot¬ 
bed  sash  3x(>  feet  were  used  on  the  roof, 
four  on  each  side,  and  are  held  in  position 
with  small  iron  pulleys  and  V\ -inch  rope, 
so  they  can  be  lowered  for  ventilating. 
The  remainder  of  the  roof  is  stationary. 
Cypress  sash  bars  Ixl1/:  inches,  with  a 
half-inch  rabbet  were  placed  10  inches 
apart.  10xl2-inch  glass  being  used.  1  he 
ridge  pole  is  2x4  dressed  spruce.  To  pro¬ 
vide  slides  for  the  movable  sash  rafters  of 


Small  Greenhouse 

is  10x12  double  strength,  second  grade, 
laid  in  putty  ,and  fastened  in  with  trian¬ 
gular  zinc  glazing  points. 

Beds  and  Benches.— An  elevated 
bench  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  south 
side  of  the  house,  across  the  east  end,  and 
for  a  distance  of  four  feet  along  the  north 
side  from  east  end  to  heading  plant.  The 
remainder  of  the  north  side  is  solid  beds 
raised  10  inches  above  the  walk.  These 
beds  and  also  the  elevated  benches  are  40 
inches  wide.  The  house  is  divided  in  the 
center  by  a  wooden  and  glass  partition 
constructed  exactly  like  the  two  ends  of 
the  house,  with  the  exception  that  a  door 
of  wood  and  glass  leads  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  outside  entrance  is  from  the 
side  by  way  of  a  small  dormer  just  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  a  door  2  ft.  S  in. 
wide.  This  entrance  is  on  the  north  side, 
and  was  placed  at  that  location  to  he 
convenient  to  the  cold  frames,  and  to 
avoid  taking  up  any  ground  that  could  he 
cultivated  to  advantage.  The  distance 
from  this  ground  to  the  ridge  is  about 
7  ft.  <>  in.  and  the  door  is  (5  ft.  10  in. 
high  and  shaped  as  shown  in  picture. 

Heating.— -The  heating  plant  consists 
of  a  13-in.  cannon  style  stove,  placed1  on 
the  north  side  of  the  east  section  of  the 
house,  and  about  5  feet  from  the  east  end. 
A  small  pit,  constructed  of  cement  and 
coni  ashes,  two  feet  deep,  20  inches  wide 
and  three  feet  long,  with  cement  bottom, 
is  sunk  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  walk. 
The  walls  of  the  pit  are  three  inches 
thick.  The  feet  were  removed  from  the 
stove,  and  four  half  bricks  were  used  in¬ 
stead  for  the  stove  to  rest  on  so  as  to 
lower  it  as  much  as  possible.  This  little 
cement  pit  protects  all  the  wood  in  close 
proximity  to  the  stove  from  danger  of 
fire,  no  matter  how  hot  tlhe  stove  may  be¬ 
come.  A  galvanized  pipe  flange  made  to 
correspond  with  the  pitch  of  the  roof  and 
fit  in  the  roof  same  manner  as  the  glass 
makes  a  safe  connection  for  the  stove 
pipe;  31A  joints  of  galvanized  pipe  with  a 
canopy  on  top  are  used  ouUside  and  se¬ 
curely  anchored  with  wires  to  the  house. 
This’ little  stove  has  proven  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  every  way.  and  besides  is 
very  economical  in  the  consumption  of 
fuel.  It  very  rarely  burns  over  a  medium- 
sized  scuttle  of  hard  coal  in  24  hours  and 
most  usually  less.  It  will  hold  a  tem¬ 
perature  at  night  of  50  deg.  or  more  in 
zero  weather.  On  ordinary  cold  nights  the 
fire  is  banked  for  the  night  at  about  10 
o’clock  and  on  very  eokl  nights  an  hour 
or  so  later.  I  should  have  said  the  sec- 

( Continued  on  page  300) 
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Gathering  the  Worlds  Plant- 
Food  for  American  Farms 
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fi  BY-PRODUCTS  FROH'FISHERIESI 


The  Service  of  the  Fertilizer  Industry 

Assembling  raw  materials  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  is 
the  rirsf  step.  Then  comes  grinding,  processing,  treating  with  acids, 
curing,  regrinding,  mixing  into  the  varidus  required  combinations, 
bagging  and,  finally,  distributing  to  the  consumer  —  7,000,000  tons 
annually  —  when,  where  and  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  desired. 

Now  that  the  War  is  over,  the  fertilizer  industry  is  making 
many  improvements  in  materials  and  methods  which  will  render 
still  greater  service  to  American  Agriculture. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 
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932  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.  af  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
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1432  The  Munsey  Bldg. 
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“As  Good 
as  an 
Irrigating  Plant” 


“If  I  had  to  do  without  most  of  my  farm  tools,” 
writes  Geo.  E.  Koplin,  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  “I 

would  hang  on  to  the  “Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow  to  the 
last,  as  I  deem  it  the  most  serviceable  tool  that  I  own.  It  is 
as  good  as  an  irrigating  plant  in  dry  weather.”  An 

“Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

is  the  ideal  tillage  tool  for  the  orchard.  “The  Coulters  Do 
the  Work.”  They  overturn  the  weeds  and  leave  a  protective  mulch. 
By  using  an  extension  model,  you  can  work  right  under  the  branches 
and  close  up  to  the  trunks.  “Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrows  are  in 
constant  use  at  leading  nurseries  and  by  successful  orchardists. 
The  Hun  has  wantonly  destroyed  the  orchards  of  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  American  orchards  must  produce  more  to  make  up  the  ioss. 
An  “Acme”  will  help  you  do  your  share. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  “Acme” 
Harrows — any  size  from  1-horse  to  4-horsc. 
He  should  have  a  stock  on  hand.  But  you 
need  our  latest  catalog,  which  tells  how  to 
make  perfect  seed  hods.  Send  for  it  to¬ 
day;  also  ask  for  special  circular  on  the 
"Acme”  Disc  Harrow. 

Duane  H.  Nash  Inc. 

141  Elm  Street 
Millington,  N.  J. 


An  Investment  of  $12.00 

Saves  $180.00  Per  Year 

Up  until  last  year  many  growers  used  three  lines  of  hose  and  three  oper¬ 
ators  on  their  sprayers.  These  men  spray  about  30  days  each  year  and 
by  investing  $12.00  for  one 

Hardie  Orchard  Gun 


they  SAVED  the  labor  of  two  men  or 
$180.00.  Their  spraying  was  done  BET¬ 
TER  and  the  gun  will  last  for  YEARS. 
SOME  investment! 

Hardie  Sprayer  and  Hardie  Orchard  Gun 
hsve  revolutionized  spraying— our  cata¬ 


log  tells  the  whole  story.  A  postal  card 
brings  it.  Send  today. 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 

Hudson,  Mich.  (11) 

Branches — Kan»a»  City  Mo.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


Shipping 


Pay  Nothing 

Until  60  Days 

Now  is  the  time  you  need  a  good,  reliable  sprayer  forfruit  trees, 
vines  shrubbery;  forwhite-washingbams, chicken  hotiBes.hogsheds, 
etc  Here’s  a  sprayer  that  will  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  quickly 
and  pay  for  itself  in  increased  profits.  Prove  it  at  our  riBk.  Just  send 
couDon-no  money-and  we  will  ship  sprayer  promptly.  Use  it  30 
davs  free  If  you  then  decide  to  keep  it.  make  first  small  payment 
in  60  days',  balance  in  five  equal  60-day  payments,  giving  you  a 

Full  Year  to  Pay 

Majestic  Cny^i/OK 
All-Purpose  **Jrvl 

This  hand  sprayer  is  just  what  you  want  if  you  haven’t  enough 
work  to  keep  a  power  sprayer  busy.  Working  parts  made  of  brass. 
Specially  constructed  pump  with  high  grade  4-ply  rubber  tubing. 
Automatic  shut-off  nozzle  with  non-clog  spring  cap.  Light  conveni¬ 
ent.  Easily  taken  apart  for  cleaning.  Contents  kept  continually  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  Sprays  to  the  last  drop.  B  _ 

rnrr  Book  of  Farm  Necessities 

r  if  I*  t*  Shows  wonderfulbafgains  in  cream  separators, drills, 

R  cultivators,  saw  frames,  circular  saws,  feed  cookers, 

“cu"at“, brooders,  paints,  roofing,  etc.  Write  postal  for  free  copy. 
^  coupon  today  for  this  sprayer  and  full  year 

btlvLI  to  pay  if  you  like  it.  Just  the  coupon.  No  money. 

^ —  THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY  -- 

ScndSpray^N^OTMA5..)-  I fWsfLto®  I wMh« .in 60 days; 
balance  i^Tve  W  day  payments  of  $1.16  each  until  price  of  S6.9G i  is  paid. 
Otherwise  1  will  return it  m30days  and  you  puy  transportation  both  ways. 


Name. 


Address . 


Cover  Crops 


Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  vital  prob¬ 
lems  which  today  confronts  the  fruit 
grower,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  most 
other  lines  of  agriculture,  is  how  to  main¬ 
tain,  practically  and  economically,  the  fer¬ 
tility  and  proper  physical  condition  of  his 
soil.  This  has  always  been  a  serious 
question,  but  seems  to,  be  getting  more  so, 
and  promises  to  become  more  acute,  with 
all  except  the  dairy  farmer.  In  the  past 
people  did  not  specialize  so  closely,  which 
meant  more  stock  kept  on  general  and 
fruit  farms.  Then,  too,  there  had  always 
to  be  a  certain  number  of  work  animals. 
Those,  though  producing  only  a  small 
amount  of  manure,  gave  a  feeling  to  many 
that  they  must  got  along  and  make  the 
best  of  it.  Added  to  this  t lie  lucky  ones 
could  always  buy  more  or  less  from  sta¬ 
bles,  running  all  the  way  from  the  man 
who  kept  a  driving  horse  to  the  business 
mau  who  kept  from  10  to  20  head,  and 
which  in  the  aggregate  meant  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount. 

Now  all  this  has  been  changed,  or  rap¬ 
idly  is  changing.  Animals  of  all  kinds 
are  becoming  less  numerous-  on  fruit,  and 
truck  farms  at  least,  until  I  can  point 
out  to  you  a  fruit  farm  of  over  200  acres 
where  a  team  of  mules  are  the  only  live 
stock  of  any  kind  or  description  on  it,  and 
another  of  about  equal  area  where  two 
horses  constitute  the  complement,  while 
livery  and  private  stables  in  many  towns 
and  villages  are  almost  unknown.  All 
this,  I  think,  points  clearly  to  the  fact 
the  time  is  not  coming,  it  is  here,  when 
many  people  have  to  find  something,  if  not 
to  fill  the  place,  at  least  to  use  in  place 
of  manure.  Chemicals  can  never  answer 
fully  for  this  purpose,  because,  as  I  said 
at  the  outset,  for  best  results  the  soil 
has  to  have  a  character  only  organic  mat¬ 
ter  of  some  kind  can  give. 

This  just  naturally  brings  one  to  the 
point  of  finding  some  practicable  method 
of  adding  the  needed  organic  matter, 
which  in  most  cases  will  mean  growing  a 
crop  purposely  to  plow  into  the  soil,  and 
simply  brings  up  the  old  subject  of  cover 
crops,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written  that  <*ne  wonders  what  more 
can  be  said.  I  think,  however,  so  far  as 
meeting  the  no il  requirement  is  concerned, 
we  can  safely  say  it  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  what  we  use ;  the  value  will  be  in 
almost  exact  ratio  to  volume. 

In  considering  its  bearing  upon  the 
crops  that  follow,  however,  nitrogen  is 
the  element  which  determines  quite  large¬ 
ly  the  amount  of  growth  most  plants 
make,  and  in  turn  is  produced  in  much 
greater  quantities  in  the  decay  of  some 
plants  than  others.  Besides  this  is  the 
ability  of  some  to  convert  the  nitrogen 
from  an  unavailable  to  an  available  form. 
Some  plants  in  that  case  might  bo  much 
more  desirable  to  use  than  others,  pro¬ 
vided  there  were  no  other  drawbacks. 
However,  the  most  important  point,  when 
recommendations  for  cover  crops  are 
made,  seems  t< »  he  most  often  overlooked, 
which  is.  sufficient  volume  must  always 
lie  produced  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  an  eco¬ 
nomical  proposition.  This  in  itself  makes 
it  almost  impossible  or  at  least  imprac¬ 
tical,  to  make  many  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  what  crop  is  best  to  use  for 
cover  crop  purposes.  There  are  so  many 
things  which  enter  in.  and  which  must  be 
considered  ;  it  narrows  down,  as  most  farm 
practices  do,  to  a  matter  of  judgment, 
which  can  only  be  given  by  the  wisest 
when  all  conditions  are  known. 

For  example,  there  is  little  comparison 
to  be  made  between  a  good  crop  of  Bed 
clover  and  one  of  rye.  so  where  one  had 
the  time  and  condition  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  clover  it  would  he  poor  judgment 
to  grow  rye.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
rye  could  he  depended  on  to  make  a  good 
crop,  and  clover  generally  failed,  it  is 
just  as  foolish  to  depend  on  clover.  Then, 
too,  we  generally  have  this  problem : 
Where  people  are  most  anxious  to  use 
cover  crops,  the  land  is  in  a  condition  so 
poor  many  of  the  more  valuable  crops 
cannot  be  grown.  Here  in  our  section  of 
the  Hudson  Valley  clover,  vetch,  and 
some  other  of  the  best  plants  cannot  be 
grown  worth  mentioning  until  the  land 
has  been  brought  up  with  something  else. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have 
conditions  somewhat  like  my  own.  I  will 
describe  two  methods  that  with  me  were 
successful.  I  started  on  light  sandy  soil 
as  poor  as  I  could  ever  wish  on  anyone. 
Wanting  to  start  my  orchard  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  being  in  a 
position  where  I  must  get  something  from 
I  the  land  to  feed  the  stock,  I  tried  this, 
and  it  worked:  I  plowed  the  land  and 
fitted  it  in  Spring,  and  set  it  to  pears, 
planting  King  Philip  corn  between  the 
trees.  Soon  as  corn  was  fit.  I  out  and 
drew  it  off  the  land,  plowed  up  to  trees, 
fitted  tin*  land,  sowed  two  bushels  rye 
and  200  lbs.  acid  phosphate  per  acre.  In 
the  Spring,  when  rye  was  24  inches  high, 
I  turned  it  under  and  planted  corn  as  be¬ 
fore.  This  was  continued  for  seven 
years.  The  seventh  year  it  turned  out  66 
bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre.  I  am  now 
|  using  the  land  between  the  trees  for  grow- 
i  ing  berries,  and  if  I  did  not  misunder¬ 
stand  him,  Prof.  Chandler  said  last  Sum- 
i  mer  they  carried  as  heavy  a  crop  of  red 
berries  as  he  had  over  seen  grow. 

In  other  orchards  the  same  method  has 
been  followed  until  trees  got  so  large  corn 
did  not  pay  for  labor,  when  corn  was  cut 
out.  However,  when  land  was  brought  up 
I  where  it  would  seem  to  warrant,  ’/etch 


was  sown  with  the  rye.  In  another  or¬ 
chard  of  which  I  had  charge,  where  the 
need  of  what  could  be  grown  between 
trees  was  not  so  great,  buckwheat  was 
sown  in  Spring.  When  in  full  bloom,  rye 
and  vetch  were  sown  in  the  buckwheat 
and  the  whole  disked  in  with  a  double  cut¬ 
away.  This  was  followed  for  three  years, 
and  was  in  every  way  satisfactory.  This 
worked  satisfactorily  for  me ;  whether  it 
would  for  the  other  man  may  depend  on 
how  near  his  condition  paralleled  mine. 
The  point,  however,  1  would  like  to  make 
is  this:  The  crying  need  of  our  up-land 
everywhere  is  organic  matter.  Except 
with  the  men  who  are  keeping  consider¬ 
able  stock,  and  are  able  to  practice  short 
rotation  of  crops,  this  need  is  becoming- 
harder  to  meet.  The  man  who  will  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  greatest  extent  with  his  land 
will  be  he  who  can  most  nearly  meet  the 
land’s  requirements.  That  means  everyone 
must  study  his  own  conditions,  and  use 
those  things  which  meet  his  needs,  as  in 
most  cases  the  man.  and  not  what  he 
grows  for  cover  crops,  will  be  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor.  WM.  HOTALING. 

Columbia  Uo.,  N.  Y. 


Building  a  Small  Greenhouse 

(Continued  from  page  364) 

tion  in  which  the  stove  stands  is  in  use 
only  in  cold  weather,  the  other  section 
being  idle  until  later. 

Useful  Structure. — I  use  this  house 
for  raising  plants  from  seed1,  mostly,  and 
usually  get  it  in  operation  early  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.'  All  the  seeds  are  sown  in  fiats 
and  placed  in  the  heafled  section.  1  he 
young  plants  are  transplanted  to  other 
flats  as  they  become  large  enough,  and  are 
carried  along  in  the  heated  section  until 
that  half  of  the  house  is  filled.  By  that 
time  the  weather  has  become  mild  enough 
to  admit  the  door  dividing- the  house  being 
thrown  open,  and  the  hardier  plants 
moved  into  the  western  half  of  the  house. 
By  the  time  both  sections  become  full, 
the  weather  has  become  still  milder  by 
reason  of  the  advancing  season:  and  the 
hardier  plants  can  then  be  removed  to 
the  cold  frames,  and  so  on  until  house 
and  frames  are  filled  to  capacity  with 
plants  in  various  stages  of  growth,  by 
which  time  the  season  has  advanced  far 
enough  to  admit  the  planting  of  early 
cabbage,  lettuce  and  some  kinds  of  hardy 
annual  flowering  plants  to  the  open 
ground. 

Glass  Capacity. — This  house  and  two 
cold  frames  of  about  the  same  capacity 
have  enabled  me  to  grow  15.000  to  20  000 
vegetable  and  flowering  plants  mostly 
from  seed  in  the  Spring  season.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  these  are  used  in  my  own  plant¬ 
ings,  and  mosb  of  the  remainder  are  sold 
at  a  fair  price  More  than  enough  cash 
has  been  realized  every  Spring  (since 
building  the  house)  from  the  sales  of  the 
surplus  plants  to  cover  the  original  cost 
of  building  material  and  equipment.  Tlrs 
little  house  has  not  only  been  very  con¬ 
venient  and  satisfactory  in  every  way, 
hut1  has  been  quite  profitable  as  well. 
While  it  may  not  be  possible  for  every¬ 
one  to  get  as  good  returns  from  such  an 
outfit,  yet  anyone  who  understands  the 
principles  of  plant  growing  and  green¬ 
house  management,  can  more  than  make 
it  pay  its  way  in  almost  any  locality 
where  there  Is  demand  for  vegetable  and 
flowering  plants,  or  for  the  matured  pro¬ 
ducts.  After  experiencing  this  conveni¬ 
ence  and  satisfaction  of  operating  a  green¬ 
house  for  seed  sowing  and  t ho  rearing  of 
young  plants,  for  a  single  season,  no  one 
will  ever  again  want  to  depend  upon  hot¬ 
beds  and  cold  frames  alone  to  carry  him 
through  the  reason  of  early  Spring  plant 
raising. 

Cost  of  Construction. — 1  have  not  at 
hand  all  the  bills  for  the  material  used 
but  have  all  the  items  and  their  cost 
pretty  well  fixed  in  my  mind,  and  the 
quantity  and  cost  of  the  various  items  and 
their  costs  as  follows : 

I. umber  for  walls  and  benches,  etc., 

550  feet  . $17.85 

Cypress  sash  bars  (450  lineal  ft  at 

$1 .50  per  1  * K)  lin.  ft.)  .  <4.  <  5 

Plates  and  rafters  2x3  dressed  spruce  4.50 
Ridge-pole  2x4  dressed  spruce  (40 

lin.  ft.)  .  105 

8  boxes  10x12  d<  tible  strength  glass  20  00 

8  sash  3x6  ft.  (second  hand)  .  16  OO 

Putty  and  zinc  glazing  points .  1.00 

Nails  .  1  00 

Paint  .  3.00 

2  locks  and  2  pairs  of  T  hinges. . .  1  00 

Matched  lumber  for  2  doors .  1.50 

30  posts  for  support  of  walls  and 

benches  .  900 

One  13-in.  cannon  style  cast  stove.  7.00 

1  galvanized  roof  flange  or  pipe 

connection  .  .75 

4M>  joints  galvan.  6-iu.  pipe  and 

canopy  . . .  1 .75 

2  bags  Portland  cement .  1.30 

2  rolls  two-ply  tar  paper .  1.30 


14  bundle  plastering  lath . 40 

Total  . $95.15 


Allowing  approximately  5  per  cent  of 
total  cost  for  waste,  would  bring  the 
gross  cost  to  about  an  even  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  All  kinds  of  materials  that  would 
necessarily  go  into  the  construction  of 
such  a  house  are  very  much  higher  in 
price  at  the  present  time,  so  much  so, 
that  the  cost  would  now  be  at  least  40 
per  cent  greater.  K. 
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After  Care  of  Easter  Plants 

The  Easter  flowers  we  are  now  looking 
forward  to  represent  preparations  made 
long  months  before.  Some  of  them  may 
he  retained  for  another  season’s  bloom, 
but  not  all.  Cinerarias,  showy  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  are  quite  useless  after  their 
bloom  is  past,  and  we  do  not  recommend 
carrying  over  Cyclamens.  Such  tender 
bulbs  as  the  Paper  White  Narcissus  are 
useless  out  of  doors,  and  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  a  second  forcing,  and  there  are 
many  flowering  plants  and  greenhouse 
shrubs  that  offer  little  encouragement  to 
the  amateur  for  future  use.  but  there  are 
a  number  of  these  Easter  plants  that  may 
well  be  kept  over. 

Azaleas. — These  are  among  the  plants 
to  be  excluded  after  June  1,  under  the 
new  quarantine  ruling,  so  it  will  be  well 
to  give  good  care  to  any  acquired  this 
Easter.  As  the  plant  goes  out  of  bloom, 
pick  of!  the  faded  flowers,  so  that  no 
seeds  are  formed.  Water  the  plant  as  be¬ 
fore,  keeping  it  in  a  cool  light  window, 
thus  encouraging  it  to  make  growth.  If 
any  long  straggly  shoots  form  they  may 
be  pinched  back,  so  as  to  keep  the  shape 
symmetrical.  When  danger  of  frost  is 
past,  put  the  plant  outside;  if  the  room 


A  I* i sing  Gardener  and  His  Hyacinths 

has  been  warm  transfer  it  to  a  cooler  one 
before  removing  outdoors.  Put  the  plant 
in  partial  shade — under  a  tree  is  a  good 
spot — plunging  the  pot  in  the  ground  to 
prevent  drying  out.  It  is  wise  to  put  a 
layer  of  coal  ashes  under  the  pot  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  entrance  of  earthworms.  Water 
regularly,  spraying  the  top  in  dry  weath¬ 
er.  and  bring  indoors  before  frost.  If  re¬ 
potting  is  needed,  do  this  in  September, 
before  bringing  in.  Pot  firmly  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one-half  peat,  one-half  leaf  mold, 
with  some  loam  added ;  base  of  stem 
should  not  be  below  surface.  Good  drain¬ 
age  and  firm  potting  are  the  great  requis¬ 
ites  in  potting  Azaleas. 

Easter  Lilies. — l>o  not  shake  the  bulb 
out  of  the  i>ot;  continue  watering  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  when  warm  enough  plunge  the  ( 
pot  outdoors  like  the  Azalea,  but  where  it 
will  have  abundant  sunlight.  About  Au¬ 
gust  growth  will  gradually  cease,  and  the 
plant  will  become  yellow  and  withered. 
Water  should  then  lie  gradually  withheld 
until  the  stems  are  dead  :  the  pot  should 
then  be  stored  in  the  cellar,  where  it  will 
not  dry  out  entirely.  In  October  shake 
the  earth  off  tin*  bulb  and  repot.  The  pot 
must  be  clean,  with  crocks  for  drainage 
in  the  bottom,  using  two-thirds  good  gar¬ 
den  soil  and  one-third  well-rotted  manure. 
Set  the  bulb  in  the  center  of  the  pot.  with 
two  inches  of  clear  space  above  it;  just 
barely  cover  with  soil.  More  soil  is  add¬ 
ed  later  as  a  mulch  in  which  the  stem 
roots  run.  Water  well.  Keep  the  pot  in 
a  cool  cellar,  or  in  a  frame  outside,  water¬ 
ing  if  needed,  until  abundant  roots  are 
formed,  when  it  may  be  brought  inside  to  | 
the  light. 

Small  Bruts. — It  is  not  wise  to  try  to 
force  small  Dutch  bulbs  .a  second  time, 
but  such  hyacinths  as  the  boy  holds  in  the 
picture  are  likely  to  give  outdoor  flowers 
in  the  future.  We  treat  them  much  the 
same  as  the  Easter  lilies ;  then,  when 
fully  dried  off,  they  are  shaken  out  of  the 
pots  and  put  away  in  bags  until  the  regu¬ 
lar  planting  time  in  October,  when  they 
are  set  out  of  doors.  Tulips  and  hardy 
Narcissi  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 
They  should  not  be  mixed  in  beds  with 
new  bulbs,  but  set  in  odd  corners  where 
if  will  not  spoil  appearances  if  they  fail. 
They  will  not  bloom  usually  the  next 
Spring,  but  the  season  after.’  They  are 
useful  to  dot  in  the  edges  of  shrubbery  or 
herbaceous  borders. 

The  Japanese  Spiraeas  (Iloteial  so 
often  forced  for  Easter,  are  set  in  the 
herbaceous  border  after  blooming,  and  al¬ 
ways  do  well  with  us.  being  very  hardy, 
but  usually  fail  to  bloom  again  until  the 
second  season. 


Th«  City  of 

GOODRICH 

Akron.  Ohio 


They  Shorten 
The  Road  to  Town 

THE  distance  between  farm  and  town  to¬ 
day  is  a  matter  of  tires.  Goodrich  Tires 
will  shorten  the  distance  for  y  ou — shorten  it  in 
cost,  and  shorten  it  in  wear  and  tear  of  the  trip. 

Were  Goodrich  Tires  made  expressly  for 
country  roads,  they  could  not  better  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  automobile  on  the  farm. 

Their  extra  thick,  extra  wide  SAFETY 
TREAD,  with  the  Goodrich  interlocking 
safety  bars  spreading  to  the  sidewall,  lay  more 
tough  rubber  and  more  non-skid  safety  tread 
on  the  road  —  their  overlapping  tread  and 
side  strip  fortify  the  sidewall  against  the 
grinding  and  scraping  of  deep  ruts— and  their 
whole  burly,  broad  shouldered  structure  fits 
them  for  farm  service.] 

For  a  high-powered  car  use  Goodrich 
Silvertown  Cords. 

In  your  heavy  hauling,  Goodrich  Truck 
Tires  furnish  the  same  low  cost  full-work¬ 
day  service. 

A  farm  on  a  Goodrich  basis  saves  money. 
Buy  Goodrich  Tires  from  a  Dealer 


DQBR1 


U 


EST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN 


i  jr  *ijN°  matter  how  little  or  how  much  fence  you 

•  my  new  b'»  Bargain  Fence  and 

*  *  ^  Gate  Kook.  Shows  150  styles  —  bed  rock 

prices.  Buy 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

.  and  save  209;  to  10  .  Also  on  Gates.  Lawn  j 
1  rence.  Barb  Wire,  etc.  My  low  prices  will , 

.fr  FREIGHT  PREPAID  „ 

’  H  BOWN  FENCE  js  made  of  Heavy,  Basic,  Open  ^ 
Hearth.Galvanized  Wire— stiffest .  strongest,  longest-life  fence 
pie  to  test  and  book,  free,  postpaid.  (in 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.559  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  FARM  FENCE  FAMINE! 

If  you  will  need  fence  next  spring  and  know 
where  you  can  buy,  DO  IT  NOW,  even  if  you  have  to 
borrow  the  money.  Don’t  wait  for  tjie  price 
to  come  down  nor  buy  more  than  you  will  really 
need,  for  many  will  have  to  go  without.  Reason 
for  this  prediction  explained  in  our  “Pence  Famine 
Bulletin.”  Free  for  the  asking.  Not  at  all;  you’re  welcome. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  23  Maumee  St.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


BE  FAIR  TO  NATURE 

Give  Back  as  She  Gives  You 

The  FREDERICK  COUNTY 
SPK1CADKK  is  the  mnchiuo 
yon  want  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
your  lime  and  fertilizer  is  used 
to  the  best  advantage.  This 
machine  is  perfected  by  twenty- 
five  years  practical  experience. 

It  spreads  all  lime  and  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  on  the  land  with 
an  eveness  like  rain.  Get  our 
descriptive  catalog,  proving  how 
this  machine  will  serveandsavo 
you  money  as  it  has  done  for 
over  20,000  farmers.  We  have 
their  testimonials.  Act  now,  so 
vou  cat)  buy  at  the  present  low  prices.  We  pay  all  freight  and  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  You  run  no  risk.  This  machine  is  perfect  in  every  detail  and  will  last  the 
average  farmer  a  lifetimo.  Built  for  one  or  two  horses  and  so  simple  that  a  woman 
can  operate  it  If  necessary.  Low  Price  and  Quality  combined. 

W00DSB0R0  LIME  SPREADER  COMPANY.  Dept.  0.60,  Weod.bere,  Maryland 


Where 
Shall  We 
Send Your 
Catalog? 
It's  Free. 


FARQUHAR  FARM  TRACTOR 


I  Burns 

Either 
or  Kerosene 


I 


The  new  Farquhar  is  a  truly  general  pur-  i 
pose  farm  Tractor  equally  efficient  on  draw  I 
bar  or  belt.  Rated  3  and  4  plow  outfit  with  | 
ample  belt  power  to  drive  Threshers  up  to  1 
and  including  27  x  45  Farquhar  Vibrator  ) 
equipt  with  Self  Feeder  and  Wind  Stacker.  ^  [ 


In  design,  first  consideration  has  been 
given  to  long  life  and  durability.  Frame,  I 
built-up  type  with  spring  mounting  front  | 
and  rear.  Motor,  4  cylinder  Buda.  Timken 
worm  gear  drive.  Hyatt  and  Timken  roller  I 
bearings  used  throughout.  All  moving  parts  I 
fully  protected  and  special  attention  given  to 
lubrication. 

Booklets  giving  illustrated  account  of  [ 
Tractor  and  its  accomplishments  now  ready 
for  distribution.  Write  today  for  your  copy.  | 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  430,  York,  Penna. 
OTHER  FARQUHAR  PRODUCTS: 


Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  Sawmills.  Threshers, 
Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drills.  Cultivators.  Hy¬ 
draulic  Presses,  etc.  Catalogues  on  request. 

aMMBH  aJ 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels  AACT 
when  you  figure  years  of  serv-  UUO  I 
ice.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  |  r*C  C 
new.  Save  labor— easy  to  load.  LCOd 


THE  GLHUIIE 
SMITH 


STilMP  PULLER; 


_  ^VV.Smith  Grubber  Do 

CATALOG  FREE-DEPT.49,  LA  CRESCENTT  MINN 
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WAR  has  taken  many  things  from  us,  but  it  has  brought  others  in 
compensation.  One  of  these  is  the  development  of  our  native 
national  sources  of  ammonia.  The  increase  in  the  by-product  coke 
oven  industry  during  the  war  has  made  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  more 
than  ever  before, 

The  Great  American  Ammoniate 

Top  dress  your  timothy,  winter  wheat,  or  your  orchard  with 
ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  It  is  all  soluble,  all  available,  and 
quick  acting.  Endorsed  by  Experiment  Station  men  and  horticultural 
authorities.  You  can  get  it  now  through  the  regular  dealers  in  the 
regular  way. 

ARCADIAN  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article  that  has  done 
you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past.  Especially  kiln-dried  and 
ground  to  make  it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia  25 %  %  guaranteed.  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Chrome,  N.  J.,  Baltimore,  Md.  and  Greensboro 
N.  C. ;  Swift  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Home  Fertilizer  and  Chemical  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.* 
Independent  Packers  Fertilizer  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Federal  Chemical  Co.,  Nashville 
Tenn.;  I.  P.  Thomas  &  Son  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Berkshire  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.;  Baugh  &  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.  and  Norfolk,  Va 


For  information 
as  to  applica¬ 
tion,  write 


The  Company 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


New  York 


N.  Y. 


WHAT  IS  A  FERTILE  SOIL? 

The  giowing  of  crops  depends  on  BIOLOGICAL  rather  than  CHEMICAL  phenomena. 
Make  the  soil  fit  for  the  development  of  the  essential  bacterial  life  and  you  have  what  is 
recognized  as  a  fertile  soil.  Maintain  this  fertility  and  profitable  crops  will  result. 

All  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  i.  e.,  humus,  manure  or  green  crops  turned  under,  must 
be  broken  down  and  transformed  by  these  bacteria  before  it  can  be  used  by  the  plant. 

SOIL  MUST  BE  KEPT  SWEET 

in  order  that  these  essential  bacteria  may  exist  and  work.  They  cannot  live  under  acid 
conditions.  An  acid  soil  is  of  necessity  baeterially  dead,  or,  in  other  words,  agriculturally 
dead.  Dead  soil  can  never  be  farmed  at  a  profit. 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

ANALYZING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

is  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  salt  of  barium  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Phosphorus  and  decay¬ 
ing  organic  matter  are  the  two  substances  which  constitute  the  key  to  profitable  systems  of 
permanent  agriculture  on  most  normal  soils.  Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying 
phosphorus  in  a  most  desirable  form, 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 

AND  PROMOTES  THE  GROWTH  OF  FAVORABLE  BACTERIA 

Used  in  combination  with  manure  or  plowed  under  with  green  crops,  Barium-Phosphate 
will  produce  profitable  yields  and  build  up  the  fertility  of  your  land. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  book  which  describes  Barium-Phosphate  and  its  uses. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


UP-TO-DATE  FERTILIZERS  FOR 
UP-TO-DATE  FARMERS 

Are  you  a  business  farmer?  Do  you  buy  simply  “Farmers’  Delight”  or  do  you 
purchase  units  of  plant  food  ?  Now  that  the  war  is  ended  we  can  offer  for  the  first 
time  in  quantity,  two  high-grade  fertilizers : 

AMMO-PHOS 

10.7%  Nitrogen,  (13%  Ammonia),  47%  available  Phos.  Acid 

Think  of  a  “13-47”— sixty  units  of  plant  food  in  one  ton!  This  phosphate  of  ammonia 
is  a  nearly  pure  chemical  with  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  its  phosphoric 
acid  mostly  soluble  in  water.  Ammo-Phos  is  endorsed  by  experiment  stations  and 
agricultural  scientists  everywhere.  It  is  especially  suited  for  use  alone  for  pushing  peas 
and  beans  and  for  grains,  or  in  conjunction  with  manure  or  tankage  for  general  crops. 

AMMO-PHOS  AND  TANKAGE  MIXTURE 

10%  Nitrogen,  (12%  Ammonia),  25%  available  Phos.  Acid 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  nitrogen  is  mineral  and  one-half  organic,  phosphoric 
acid  mostly  water  soluble. 

These  fertilizers  leave  no  objectionable  salines  in  the  soil,  are  non-caustic,  clean, 
fine-ground,  dry,  and  are  packed  in  100-lb.  bags.  Prices  extremely  low,  analysis 
considered.  Potash  furnished  if  desired. 

We  are  also  offering  a  full  line  of  all  fertilizer  materials.  Write  us  for  prices  and 
formula  suggestions  for  1919. 

A.  W.  HIGGINS  SOUTH  DEERFIELD,  MASS. 


Various  Horticultural  Notes 
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More  About  Chestnut  Growing  in  Illinois 

I  have  had  many  letters  since  my  ar¬ 
ticle  on  chestnut  growing,  published  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  November  23,  1918,  asking 
for  more  details.  I  am  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  for  such  as  are  inter¬ 
ested  : 

I  know  of  three  other  parties  in  this 
State  who  are  growing  chestnuts  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  think  them  a  profitable  crop. 
They  will  grow  on  any  soil  that  is  not 
wet  or  underlaid  by  hardpan.  We  have 
the  mercury  go  as  low  as  20  to  25  below 
zero  at  times,  and  have  never  known  the 
trees  to  be  injured.  The  chestnut  is  na¬ 
tive  in  Now  England  State,  so  should  bo 
hardy  enough  for  almost  any  part  of  our 
country. 

As  for  planting  and  cultivation,  they 
need  about  the  same  treatment  as  fruit 
trees.  The  better  the  soil  and  cultivation 
the  faster  they  grow  and  come  into  profit- 


do  not  come  true  to  variety  from  seed.  I 
have  fruited  many  chestnuts  grown  from 
seed,  trying  to  produce  new  varieties,  and 
it  is  my  experience  that  not  more  than 
about  five  per  cent  are  good  enough  to 
pay  to  let  them  grow  as  they  are.  The 
rest  should  be  grafted  otr  budded  to 
known  varieties  of  value.  No  one  posted 
would  think  of  planting  an  apple,  peach, 
pear  or  other  orchard  and  use  seedlings. 
Don't  try  it  with  nuts.  It  won’t  work. 
It  has  taken  years  to  develop  these  bet¬ 
ter  varieties,  and  it  is  just  as  necessary 
for  the  best  success  that  these  improved 
varieties  are  planted  as  it  is  with  fruits. 
These  improved  varieties  are  not  blight- 
proof  and  should  not  be  planted  in  infect¬ 
ed  territory.  Japan  Giant  and  some  other 
Japans  are  said  to  be  blight  resistant,  but 
I  know  of  no  nursery  growing  them.  They 
should  now  be  propagated  by  nurseries 
for  planting  in  infected  sections.  They 
are  poor  in  quality  compared  with  others, 


Which  Potatoes  Wold 

able  bearing.  However,  they  can  be  plant¬ 
ed  on  rough  land  not  fit  for  cultivation 
and  in  time  will  produce  profitable  crops. 
The  larger  part  of  my  plantings  are  on 
just  such  land ;  land  that  was  shrubbed 
off  and  pastured,  never  had  a  plow  in  it. 
Now  the  trees  are  so  large  that  cattle 
or  sheep  do  no  harm  and  the  trees  bear 
as  well  as  those  cultivated,  but  the  nuts 
are  not  as  large. 

Plant  in  Fall  or  Spring,  same  as  is  best 
for  fruit  trees  in  your  section.  Here  I 
prefer  Fall  if  I  can  do  so,  as  I  think  the 
roots  become  more  firmly  established  dur¬ 
ing  Winter  and  make  a  better  growth. 
But  if  not  planted  in  the  Fall  they  can 
be  planted  in  Spring.  The  truth  is,  my 
planting  has  been  done  mostly  in  the 
Spring,  as  usually  we  had  too  much  other 
work  in  the  Fall. 

Plant  same  as  fruit  trees ;  dig  holes 
larger  than  the  roots  spread,  press  in  the 
soil  firmly  to  the  roots ;  the  firmer  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Some  have  asked  whether  I  plant 
with  a  posthole  digger !  Most  certainly 
not.  All  nut  trees,  to  transplant  well, 
should  be  root-pruned  or  transplanted  at 
one  year  old  ;  that  gives  a  better  root  sys¬ 
tem  for  transplanting,  and  such  trees 
could  not  be  planted  in  a  posthole.  All 
nut  trees  are  high  priced,  as  they  are 
more  difficult  to  propagate  than  fruit 
trees.  Thev  should  have  the  best  of 
care  to  insure  their  growing.  I  therefore 
always  advise  mulching  with  any  material 
that  is  handy  a  circle  not  less  than  six 
feet  in  diameter  and  six  to  eight  inches 
deep.  That  will  tend  to  hold  moisture 
during  dry  weather  in  Summer.  The 
trees  are  long-lived  and  grow  large.  It 
is  therefore  advisable  to  give  plenty  of 
room,  30  to  40  feet.  They  can  be  planted 
close  and  will  give  good  crops  before  they 
will  crowd,  but  think  it  a  poor  plan  to 
follow.  I  have  a  tree  planted  55  years 
ago,  now  7J/j  feet  in  circumference  and 
over  GO  feet  high.  Thirteen  such  trees 
on  an  acre,  50  feet  apart,  would  pretty 
well  fill  all  space  and  produce  more  nuts 
than  twice  or  three  times  as  many  frees 
planted  on  the  same  ground. 

Some  have  written  me  for  nuts  to 
plant;  to  sill  such  I  say.  “Don’t.”  Chest- 
’  nut,  and  all  other  nuts,  like  fruit  trees, 


You  Select  for  Seed ? 

but  they  seem  to  sell  in  Eastern  markets, 
as  I  am  informed  by  several  Eastern 
growers. 

The  chestnut  is  not  self-fertile,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  necessary  for  best  success  to 
plant  several  varieties.  This  also  tends 
to  insure  a  crop,  as  weather  conditions 
may  cause  one  variety  to  fail  while  an¬ 
other,  blooming  at  an  earlier  or  later 
date,  would  escape.  It  will  also  spread 
the  ripening  period. 

Now  as  to  the  prospect  for  profit  in 
planting  chestnuts.  There  is  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  all  kinds  of  nuts,  and  many  peo¬ 
ple  are  very  fond  of  the  chestnut.  Tlit 
market  is  good.  25  to  40c  wholesale.  I 
do  not  think  the  market  will  be  fully  sup¬ 
plied  for  many  years,  if  ever.  The  sec¬ 
tions  that  have  furnished  the  greater  part 
of  the  supply  are  being  devastated  by  an 
imported  disease,  so  the  market  will  be. 
open  for  newer  plantings.  These  newer 
plantings,  if  made  in  sections  where  the. 
chestnut  does  not  grow  wild,  will  have 
the  advantage  of  being  free  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  and  insects  it  is  subject  to  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  it  now  grows.  In  the  40 
years  that  I  have  grown  chestnuts  here  I 
have  uot  found  a  dozen  nuts  with  worms 
in  them.  E.  a.  rieiil. 

Strong  or  Feeble  Potato  Sprouts? 

If  you  had  your  choice  which  “seed” 
(of  the  two  lots  shown  on  this  page) 
would  you  take?  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it.  The  clean,  smooth  tubers 
at  the  left  hand  have  all  their  power  in 
reserve,  while  the  other  tubers  have  ex¬ 
hausted  half  their  strength  in  useless 
sprouting.  It  will  he  impossible  for  these 
sprouted  tubers  ever  to  send  up  the 
strong,  stocky  plants  which  will  grow 
from  the  other  lot.  The  difference  will 
appear  all  through  the  season.  In  fact, 
most  of  these  long  sprouts  will  he  rubbed 
off  in  handling,  so  that  new  and  feebler 
ones  must  be  used.  The  tubers  at  the  left 
were  taken  early  and  exposed  to  the  sun 
in  a  reasonably  cool  place.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  they  developed  short,  stubby  sprouts 
— sure  parents  of  strong  plants.  The 
other  potatoes  were  left  in  a  warm,  dark 
place  without  care  or  sorting — and  there 
you  are. 
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N  0  W  is  the  Time  to  Buy 


The  Harris  improved  cut-to-fit  system 

gives  you  the  utmost  possible  in  quality, economy 
and  service.  You  protit  directly  —  immediately 
by  our  experience  through  a  quarter  century. 
The  “Harris  Way”  has  exclusive  merits  and 
special  advantages  for  the  careful  home  builder, 
possessed  by  no  other  method  today. 

Harris  Ready-to-Cut  Houses 
and  Farm  Supplies— 

At  Big  Bargain  Prices! 

It  is  the  best,  safest  and  most  sensible 

way  to  build  your  ideal  home  right,  without  wast¬ 
ing  a  single  penny.  The  material  for  your  home 
will  come  to  you  prepared  complete  for  your  use 
in  a  way  that  is  instantly  and  easily  understood. 
You  pay  for  nothing  you  do  not  get— only  for 
what  is  needed  to  do  the  work  right.  Think 
twice  before  you  pass  this  opportunity. 

Order  NOW’ 


Jhia  is  a  Harris  Home  INo.  j.  K.  1523, 

especially  designed  with  care  and  attention  to 
every  requirement  for  the  farm.  Seven  rooms 
and  bath.  Many  others  in  the  new  free  edition 
of  the  Harris  Book  of  Plans. 

Now  Ready!  The  most  complete  and 

beautiful  array  of  modem  American  Homes  ever 
bound  between  two  covers.  More  than  a  hundred 
desirable  plans  to  choose  from.  A  complete  and 
thorough  analysis  of  home  building,  with  much  valuable 
information.  Mail  the  coupon  for  your  free  cop;  now! 


ThisisajHarris  Home 

No.  J.  R.  1001  but  one  of 
more  than  a  hundred 
beautfiul  designs  in  the 
new  free  edition  of  the 
Harris  Book  of  Plans.  Ex¬ 
cellent  arrangement,  five 
rooms  and  a  big  attic. 


NOW  is  the  Time  to  Buy 

Watts  No. 4  fl  WATTS  CORN 
$^^10  fr  SH ELLERS 


NOW  is  the  Time  to  Buy 

the  Original,  Genuine 

SHARPLES 

CREAM  SEPARATOR  inf 


IS  THE  TIME  TO 

BUY  YOUR  ROOFING 


All  Sizes  Now  Yours 

At  Big  Cut  a 
Prices! 


This  is  your  big  chance  to  buy  Pre- 

pared  Roofing.  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding  at 
I  .■  an  unusuat  saving.  But  you  must  act 

lS  I  s  5 /  Quickly  to  get  your  share  of  these  savings. 

Border  these  snaps 

]  J*®*!  :HDl'rect  From  This  “Ad’*! 

■L*V U L— Ajax  high  grade  rubber  surfaced  roofing; 

jS&SjsKjRSSSg  ^*put  up  108  sq.  ft.  to  the  roll.  Complete  with  naila 
and  cement.  No.  J.R.  302.  3-ply,  per  roll  $1.44. 
2-ply,  per  roll  $1.32.  1-ply,  per  roll  $1.07. 

Rawhide  stone  faced  Gold  Medal  Roofing,  guaranteed  IS 

year9.  Rolls  contain  108  sq.  ft.,  naila  and  cement  included.  No.  J.R. 
303,  per  roll  $2.20. 

Our  Famous  Rawhide  Rubber  Roofing,  3-ply,  guaranteedfor 

12  years;  a  high  grade  covering.  Rolls  contain  108  sq.  ft.,  nails  and 
cement  included.  No.  J.R.  304,  3-ply,  per  roll  $1.84;  2-ply,  per  roll 
$1.64;  1-ply,  per  roll  $1.34. 

10,000  rolls  of  extra  heavy  high  grade  roofing;  red  or  gray 

olato  coated,  rock  faced,  brown  pebble  coatea,  double  sanded.  mineral  or  mica 
surfaced.  No.  J.R.  305,  per  roll  of  108 sq.  ft.,  nails  and  cement  included  $1.94* 

Corrugated  Meta!  Roofing  Sheets! 

28  gauge  painted  21'J  in.  corrugated,  over-  45  £*■  Q  0 1 ,7  '£ 

hauled  siding  sheets;  ft,  long.  No.  J.R.306,  S  j'  =  1  ft  & 

per  100 sq.  ft.  $2.00.  |  tBrm  j  t  c 

26  gauge  painted  2H  in.  corrugated,  over-  IS  fc  (Jgp  {  j-  S, 

hauled  roofing  sheets.  No.  J.R,  307,  per  100  sq.  C  ft  _  I  1 

ft. $3.00.  ft  i.  Square  #b 

24  gauge  extra  heavy  painted,  2VJ  in.  cor-  f  ;f\  „  1  1  s  A 

rugated,  overhauled  sheets  for  roofing  barns,  (f  1  A  »;  j  &  it.  f:  ■* 

graneries.etc.  No.  J.R.308,perlOOsq,ft.$3.SO. 


Famous  Tubuiar“A” 

Just  a  limited  few  of 

these  splendid  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators,  the  World’s  Best,  now  re¬ 
main  for  quick  buyers  at  the  big 
reduced  prices  below.  Our  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  great  sale  brought 
us  thousands  of  orders  from  leading 
farmers  and  dairymen  everywhere. 

Your  Old  Separator 
Taken  in  Payment! 

We  will  take  your  old  Separator 

off  your  hands  and  make  a  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  for  it  towards  the  purchase  of  your 
new  Sharpies.  You  can  pay  for  your 
machine  under  most  liberal  terms  and 
try  it  for  30  days  at  our  expense.  A 
double  "guarantee  goes  with  every 
Sharpies.  Mail  the  coupon  for  our  spe¬ 
cial  Sharpies  Sale  Book  or  better  still, 
order  direct  from  this  "ad.” 


/  Mail 

ly/  the  Coupon 
W S  fo*- Our  SPECIAL 
/BOOK  of  THIS 
Great  CORN  SHELLER  Sale 


WATTS  N24- 


Watts  No.  1  Corn  Sheller  for  the  man  who  shells  corn  only  for 

his  own  use.  Capacity  50  to  75  bushels  per  hour  with  a  3  H.  P.  engine, 

now  $38.30.  Order  No.  J.R.  900. 

Watts  No.  4  Corn  Sheller,  built  for  the  man  who  shells  for  him- 

oif  neighbors.  Cleanly  sheila  75  to  125  bushels  per  hour  with  a 

“  “•  j*  J?  6  H.  P .  engine.  Cleans  and  loads  all  the  corn.  Stacks  the  cobs, 

now  $77.70.  No.  J.R.  901. 

Watt*  No.  7  Corn  Sheller  with  standard  equipment  including 

wagon  box,  grain  elevator,  cob  stacker,  type  “R”  feeder,  on  steel  trucks. 


Look  at  the  BIG  SAVINGS! 


Prompt  shipment  assured  if  you  act  quick.  Note  the  big  savings 

in  our  low  sale  prices  below: 

Order  Size  Capacity  Sale 

No.  No.  lbs.  per  hour  Price 

J.  R.  20 . 2 . 300....... _ $42.50 

J.  R.  30 . 3 . 400 . .  47  50 

J-  R-  40 . 4 . 500 .  55.00 

J.  R.  60 . 6 . 700 .  67.50 

J.  R.  90 . 9 . 900 .  75.00 


SPECIAL 
Discount  of  3% 
If  Cash 
Accompanies 
Order! 


INDOORI  TOILET 


One-Piece  Sinks 

gm - 1 .  ■  -»>  1 ..  Size 

Size  ;  20x36 

18x30  ll®  1  Ki 

Incline  &  1 


HOG  TROUGHS 


New  Wire  NAILS 


Improved  chem¬ 
ical  indoor  closet, 
Ifittod  with  regular 
shaped  closet  seat 
and  cover, finished  in 
birch,  mahogany. 
Cast  metal  iramo 
and  base,  steel  cas¬ 
ing  enameled  in 
azure  blue,  complete 
with  exhaust  pipe 
and  chemical,  ready 
to  install  No.  J.R. 
1816,  each  $12.75. 


In  Mock  now* 

Common,  Fence,  ILL  ■  I  JJ 

Casing,  Finishing,  SIT  T I ill 
Box.  Flooring,  Roof-  1  rJjl 

ing  Nails  and  Spikes.  '  I  I'M 

Sizes  from  2  to  60d. 

Common  Nails  from 
20d  to  60d,  per  100  lb.  keg,  $4.75. 
Other  kinds  and  sizes  propor¬ 
tionately  low. 


In  lots  of  3  each . $3.04 

In  lots  of  6  each .  2.94 

Non-tipTroughsmadeof  heavy 

galvanized  iron,  painted  black. 

eavy  iron  bar,  cross  brace  and  legs. 
Strongly  riveted;  in  14  in.  wide.  5  ft.  long; 
capacity  20  gals.  No.  J.  R.  514,  each 
$3.14.  In  lots  of  three,  each  $3.04. 
In  lots  of  six,  each  $2.94* 


White 

Porcelain 

Enameled  one-piece*\W  Complete 
roll  rim  s  i  n  k  and  LJ  With  Fittings 
back;  two  nickel 
plated  faucets  and  strainer;  lead 
trap.  No.  J.R. 6520— 20x36  in.  $16.95. 
No.  J.R. 65  30-18x30  in.  $15.95* 


CHf*1  TC.J 


Stickney  Gas  Engines  $43  STS 

We  are  now  prepared  to  make  quick  ffl 

delivery  of  this  celebrated  :  high-grade,  r  1  r  ff 

guaranteed,  perfect  gasoline  engine  in 
sizes  ranging  from  134  to  16  horse  power. 

Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  -■*-«  *- 

buy  these  famous  Gas  Engines  at  money  /  1 

saving  prices. 

Write  today  for  special  catalog  Illustrating  full  line, 


Guaranteed  Ready-Mixed  Paint 


Our  guaranteed  House  Paint  of  $  1  7 

best  formula,  spreads  farther,  wears  Om  TT 
longer  and  costs  less  than  any  other  “a'- 

paint  at  such  a  remarkably  low  price.  White,  black  and 
26  non-fading  colors  to  choose  from.  No.  J.R.  206 
Put  up  in  1  gal.  cans,  6  gal.  kits,  25  and  50  gal.  barrels 


[HARRIS 


Consists  of  porcelain  enameled  5  ft.  bath  tub,  half  circle 

lavatory  size  18x21  inches,  and  low  down  closet  outfit  with  golden  oak, 
heavy  copper  lined  tank  and  syphon  wash  down  vitreous  china  closet 
bowl;  seat  and  cover  of  closet  finished  to  match  the  tank.  The  outfit 
is  furnished  complete  with  all  nickel -plated  fittings  above  the  floor 
line,  bath  cock,  faucet9,  supply  pipes,  etc.,  ready  to  install. 

No.  f.R.  1742— Bathroom  Outfit.  $75.00.  No.  J.R.  1743— Bath 
Tub  with  fittings,  $35.00.  No,  J.R.  1744 — Half  Circle  Lavatory  with 
fittings,  $17.50.  No.  J.R.  1745— Closet  Outfit,  complete,  $27.00. 


Guaranteed  BARN  PAINT 


Guaranteed  quality  Barn  Paint,  a  lasting  preservative  for 

everything  about  the  farm;  six  colors.  No.  J.R.  207,  per  gal.  $1.30. 


Per 

Foot 


COBBLER  Outfit 
$^95 


Barbed  Hog  Fencing,  33c  Per  Rod 

Special  barbed  bottom  gal-  r  '  r  -r  ■  <  m 

vanized  fencing.  MadeofNo.il 

top  wire  and  No.  14  intermediate  line  ‘Tt-7-TT7~T~T  "’TT^T-r'T^f 

and  stay  wires.  Stays  spread  6  in. 

apart.  J.R.  209,  26  m.  per  rod  33c.  C34-CIJ-4-C 

J.R.  210,  32  in.  per  rod  39c. 

Galvanized  Wire,  100 lbs. $3§0 

Galvanized  Wire  Shorts,  8  to  14  gauge  at 
$3.50  per  100  Iba.  and  up.  Suitable  for 


“PRESTO-UP”  Bolt-Together 

GARAGES  and  HOUSES 

P resto-Up  Buildings  come  to  you 

in  convenient  interchangeable  sec- 
tions.  Quickly  erected.  No  carpenter  work. 
Patent,  exclusive  features  from  foundation  to 
roof.  Made  of  best  lumber,  guaranteed  in  ev¬ 
eryway.  Mail  coupon  for  complete  description 


Complete  cob-  ||  _  vj  ; 

bier  outfit  consist- 5  S  i 

ing  of  reversible  J 

Iron  stand,  lasts,  *  Vijl 

hammer,  knife,  sew-  ,  11 .  (ririn* 

intc  awls, hafts. need-  Iri  -hJ  l_ 

lea.  rivets,  heel 

plates,  leather  and  rubber  cement,  clamp, 

Sunch .  soldering  copper,  thread  and  wax. 
rder  No.  J.R.  54« 


Good  Iron  Pipe  in  random 

lengths,  complete  with  coup¬ 
lings  in  all  sizes  are  now  offered  at 
prices  that  save  money.  Suitable  for 
the  conveyance  of  water  and  all  li¬ 
quids.  No.  J.R.  204— 1  in.  perft.7c. 
No.  J.R.  205-lk'  in.  per  ft.  9c. 


of  Presto-Up  Sectional  Garages  aDd  Houses, 


every  farm  use,  put  up  in  100  lbs.  J.R.907 


uniuiltf  UIIV  I  IILIld  VV.,  LSCfJl,  VI1-V||  VllllsdgU,  Ilia 

Mark  an  X  ia  the  square  below  to  show  which  books  you 
want.  They  are  FREE  and  sent  postpaid. 

□  Building  Material  Sharpies  Cream  Separator 

and  Supplies,  LJ  Book  and  Sale  Particulars 

□  Roofing ,  Siding  PT  Wire  and  Fencing 
and  Ceilings  LJ  Catalog 

□  Harris  Home  “Presto-Up”  Portable 

Book  of  Plans,  LJ  Houses  and  Garages 

Barns,  etc.  |-|  Watt.  Corn  Sheller 

U  Catalog 


Smashing  Cabinet  Snap! 


For  more  than  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury,  we  have  been  well  and  favorably 
kno w n  to  cou n  t less  thousands  satisfied 
customers  who  have  found  pleasure 
and  profit  in  dealing  direct  with  the  Chicago 
House  Wrecking  Company  —  “The  Great 
Price  Wreckers.”  Direct  dealing  with  us 
means  more  than  just  a  big  money  saving. 
It  means  guaranteed  satisfaction  as  to  qual¬ 
ity  and  fair  “square”  treatment  in  ALL 
your  dealings  no  matter  how  large  or  small. 

Owing  to  market  conditions,  all  prices 

in  this  announcement  are  subject  to  changes. 
We  hope  that  your  order  will  be  received  by 
as  in  time  so  that  we  may  give  yon  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  theso  wonderful  bargain  prices.  Don’t 
delay  a  moment.  Get  your  order  off  today! 


ROBINSON  HAY  BALER 


Plumbing  and 
Heating  Book 

Paints — Varnishes 
and  Supplies 

I  Furniture — Rugs 
land  House 
Furnishings 


1200  of  These  Splendid 
Cabinets  at  $0 1  95 
this  Saving! 

Built  throughout  of  || 

clear  figured  solid  oak,  Ji 
finely  finished  in  light  c'r- 
dull  golden  shade,  ESsi 
made  with  sanitary  base,  ||»u 
easy  to  clean  under. 

Size  71  in.  high.  26  in.  IJf-ii 
deep,  26  in.  wide.  No.  die 
A.  R.  636.  1 


Here  is  your 

chance  to  get 
the  best  Hay 


Baler  made  at  vi/  t/pjf 

a  tremendous  — 

saving.  Biggest  capacity:  built  to  run  from 
a  large  tractor  or  a  small  gas  engine.  Hand 
feed,  size  16  x  18  in. 

I.  R.  215, 16  x  18,  Junior.....™. . . $225 

J. R.  216. 16  x  18,  Standard .  260 


Home. 


Town. 


Standard 


R.F.D.,  Box  No.  or  Street 


C  H  ICAGO  HOUSE 
WRECKING  COMPANY 


THE  GREAT  PRICE  WRECKERS 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  — OWNERS 


Bath  Room  Outfit 
Complete 


MAIL  THE  coupon  today  27  Years  of  Honest  Public  Dealing 


Every  Article  Sold  By  Us  Is  GUARANTEED  To  Satisfy 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 
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Part  I. 

May  we  have  an  article  on  Christmas 
tree  farming?  No  doubt  some  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.  people  raise  Christmas  trees  and 
might  write  about  it,  for  the  pleasure  and 
profit-  of  the  rest  of  ue.  l.  h.  F. 

Sebring,  O. 

The  spruce  is  said  to  signify  hope  in  ad¬ 
versity.  The  farmer  having  a  bit  of  waste 
land,  fairly  well  drained  and  yet  in  such 
condition  that  he  cannot  cultivate  it  to 
good  advantage,  may  well  consider  the  op¬ 
portunities  in  trees,  which  in  comparison 
with  his  crop  of  corn  seem  slow  and  un¬ 
profitable.  Tree-  crops  are  especially  at¬ 
tractive  when  grown  for  a  special  market, 
such  as  that  for  Christmas  trees.  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  only  begun  to  look  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  growing  them.  We  have  been 
blessed  with  our  great  forest  areas  from 
which  the  little  trees  seemed  to  be  a  nat¬ 
ural  toll.  Yet  for  many  years  past  for¬ 
est  plantations  have  been  established  in 
European  countries  with  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  annual  thinnings  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  Christmas  trees.  There  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  a  good  many  farmers 
throughout  the  country  who  each  holiday 
season  have  been  inspired  to  put  m  a 
patch  of  spruce  or  fir  in  the  hope  of  help¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
Christmas  trees.  But  trees  grow  so  slow¬ 
ly  Even  a  little  Christmas  tree  must 
take  years  to  get  big  enough  for  market. 
Besides,  how  would  he  do  it'  With  that 
he  promptly  discards  the  idea,  or  it  is 
stored  in  the  garret  of  his  brain  until  an¬ 
other  Christmas  brings  it  to  light  again. 
During  these  last  few  years,  however,  the 
idea  must  have  come  up  with  increasing 
force  if  he  visited  any  of  the  city  markets 
and  learned  the  prices  which  were  being 
paid. 

A  Christmas  tree  may  be  of  any  dense- 
foliaged,  fairly  short-leaved  conifer  It 
must  be  green,  and  it  should  be  fan  Ij 
uniform  and  conical  in  shape.  These  ai  e 
the  ideals  which  seem  to  have  become 
established.  After  that  it  must  have 
trimmings,  and  home  cheer,  and,  most  ot 
all.  the  joy  that  comes  with  giving  hap¬ 
piness  to  others,  in  order  to  make  it  com¬ 
plete.  If  you  were'  to  look  carefully  at 
those  which  are  displayed  on  the  mai- 
ket  vou  would  find  spruce — either  red  or 
white,  or  sometimes  Norway,  balsam  hr, 
hemlock  and  occasionally  a  white  pme,  a 
red  cedar,  or  even  a  Douglas  hr.  ine 
spruces  and  firs  will  approach  most  neat  ,\ 
the  ideal  Christmas  tree  and  if  you  have 
tried  them  all  you  will  probably  decide 
that  the  fir,  either  balsam  or  Douglas,  is 
the  best.  The  needles  of  the  spruce  are 
short  and  sharp,  and  after  a  few  days  m 
the  warm,  dry  temperature  of  the  home, 
the  floor  becomes  sprinkled  with  them. 
Even  with  the  best  of  housekeeping 
(  which  is  usually  an  impossibility  during 
the  holidays)  they  are  tracked  about  the 
room,  and  the  baby  gets  pricked  with  one 
or  sticks  it  up  his  nose.  The  hr  needles 
(or  leaves,  as  they  truly  are)  are  softer, 
and  have  the  ability  to  remain  attached 
for  weeks  in  spite  of  the  naturally  dry 
conditions  within  the  house. 

Spruce  transplants  four  years  old,  and 
standing  one  to  two  feet  high,  can  be 
purchased  by  residents  of  New  York  State 
from  the  Conservation  Commission  in 
Albany  for  $4  per  thousand.  Spruce, 
balsam  fir.  or  Douglas  fir  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  several  reputable  nursery¬ 
men  for  $18  and  up  per  thousand  for 
two  and  tliree-year-old  stock,  these  will 
develop  a  little  slower  than  the  four-year- 
old  spruce.  Residents  of  other  States  can 
buy  certain  desirable  trees  from  then 
State  forester  for  low  prices  comparable 
with  those  charged  in  New  York.  W  hen 
stock  can  be  purchased  for  $4  per  thou¬ 
sand  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  use  trans¬ 
plants  than  to  attempt  to  raise  them  from 
the  seed,  because  the  first  four  years  ot 
growth  are  slow  and  require  considerable 

hand  labor.  .  .  , 

The  trees  may  be  planted  relatively 
close  together ;  that  is,  three  by  three 
feet.  It  is  better  that  they  be  planted  in 
rows  in  order  to  save  time  when  setting 
them  out.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for 
cultivation  should  it  lie  considered  feasi¬ 
ble.  and  also  facilitates  the  work  when 
the  stand  is  thinned  for  harvesting,  ine 
trees  may  be  plauteo  wTith  a  triangulai 
spacing  of  three  feet  each  way,  requiring 
5,584  trees  to  the  acre.  This  offers  the 
most  complete  utilization  of  the  area.  If. 
instoful  of  planting  with  the  triangulai 
spacing,  a  rectangular  spacing  of  three 
feet  is  used,  4.840  trees  will  be  required 

per  acre.  _  , , 

As  estimated  before,  the  soil  require¬ 
ments  are  not  demanding.  It  should  be 
fairly  well  drained,  and  not  sour.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  it  be  capable  of  being 
plowed,  although  earlier  results  can  nat¬ 
urally  be  expected  from  the  better,  more 
tillable  land.  On  land  which  can  be 
plowed  and  fitted  a  regular  horse  marker 
may  be  used.  On  other  land  the  brush 
should  be  cut  away  and  the  spacing  can 
be  done  as  accurately  as  possible  by 
sighting  toward  &  flag  or  stake  which  is 
set  over  three  feet  after  each  row  is  fin¬ 
ished.  The  best  time  for  planting  is  in 
the  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  gone, 
and  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
but  before  growth  begins  in  the  trees. 
Fall  planting  is  often  successful,  but  there 
is  always  danger  of  the  little  plants  being 
heaved  out  by  the  frost.  Upon  arrival  of 


be  removed  from  the  package  and  heeled 
in,  or  stored  in  a  cool  vegetable  cellar. 
The  roots  should  be  kept  cool  and  moist, 
and  if  heeled  in,  a  shady,  protected  site 
should  be  sought. 

Planting  can  be  done  to  best  advantage 
by  two  men,  one  man  to  dig  the  holes 
and  the  other  to  carry  the  trees  and  set 
them.  An  ordinary  galvanized  iron  buck¬ 
et,  filled  about  one-third  full  with  thin 


handling  the  stock  in  the  field  to  see  that 
the  roots  do  not  dry  out.  They  should  not 
be  exposed  to  either  the  sun  or  wind  any 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Cultivation  is  not  necessary,  but  if  it  is 
possible  during  the  first  two  years  the 
rate  of  growth  may  be  increased.  On 
land  which  is  not  capable  of  cultivation  it 
is  well  during  the  first  year  or  two  to  cut 
the  weeds  down  with  a  brush  hook.  This 
gives  the  little  trees  access  to  the  light 
add  promotes  more  vigorous  growth.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  growth  will  be  slow, 
after  which  it  will  increase  until  the  trees 
will  grow  about  one  foot  each  year.  More 
rapid  growth  is  not  advisable,  because  the 


sized  trees.  If  sufficiently  good,  every 
other  tree  may  be  taken  out.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  advisable  to  take  the  larger  trees, 
because  they  will  bring  the  highest  market 
price.  6.  h.  c. 


A  Hospital  Garden  in  Great  Britain 

At  Sarisbury,  near  Southampton.  Eng¬ 
land.  the  American  Red  Cross  is  building 
the  largest  American  hospital  in  Great 
Britain.  Ten  acres  of  vegetable  gardens 
are  included  in  the  hospital  grounds.  This 
section  of  the  grounds  is  arranged  like 
a  park,  the  vegetable  plots  being  con¬ 
cealed  behind  banks  of  flowering  shrubs, 
while  arches  of  Wistaria  and  ivy  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  rustic  seats  in  shady  nooks 
where  the  convalescent  soldiers  may  rest. 
This  mingling  of  flowers  with  vegetables 
is  a  common  feature  in  English  gardens, 
even  the  dooryards  of  humble  cottages, 
where  one  often  sees  mignonette,  stocks 
or  pinks  bordering  the  rows  of  beans  or 
cabbages.  One  American  soldier,  writing 
home  from  an  English  camp  remarked, 
“they  grow  flowers  everywhere  here,  even 
in  the  gardens,”  meaning,  of  course,  the 
vegetable  garden,  and  as  Sarisburg’is  in 
a  mild  and  sunny  part  of  England,  many 
beautiful  shrubs  and  perennial  plants  may 
be  grown  there  that  are  not  hardy  in  our 
Northern  States. 


View  in  American  Red  Cross  Hospital  Garden  at  Sarislury,  England 


mud,  is  very  satisfactory  for  carrying  the 
plants.  The  roots  should  be  kept  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  muddy  solution,  thus  assur¬ 
ing  the'  tender  root  hairs  protection.  The 
holes  should  be  slightly  deeper  than  is 
necessary  to  take  the  roots  when  spread 
in  a  natural  position.  These  can  be  dug 
with  a  heavy  hoe  or  mattock.  Fine  moist 
earth  should  be  sprinkled  over  the  roots, 
then  the  coarser  soil  next,  after  which 
the  dirt  can  be  packed  firmly  with  the 
foot.  A  layer  of  loose  soil,  dead  grass,  or 
old  leaves  should  be  scraped  around  the 
tree  in  order  to  retain  the  moisture. 
Great  care  must  always  be  taken  in 


trees  tend  to  become  spindly  and  open. 

If  four-year  transplants  are  used,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  trees  should  be 
four  feet  nigh  at  the  end  of  four  years. 
Some  of  these  may  be  marketed.  The  re¬ 
turns  from  these  trees  should  bring  a 
small  profit.  This  operation  will  have  the 
added  advantage  of  allowing  the  remain¬ 
ing  trees  to  have  more  room  in  which  to 
develop  their  side  branches.  Such  a  thin¬ 
ning  is  not  necessary,  in  case  the  market 
does  not  warrant  it,  for  the  trees  will  not 
crowd  so  as  to  injure  each  other  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  degree  of  thinning  should 
always  depend  upon  the  market  for  small 


Rye  and  Oats  in  Orchard 

I  notice  a  letter  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  about 
using  rye  and  oats  in  an  orchard.  I  have 
seen  the  results  of  oats,  rye  and  wheat,  all 
used  on  different  orchards  which  I  have 
watched  closely,  beginning  three  years 
ago.  Not  one  of  the  three  orchards  so 
sown  three  years  ago  has  recovered  from 
the  setback  yet.  These  grain  crops  were 
allowed  to  mature  and  were  harvested. 
Early  potatoes,  followed  by  cow  peas  and 
Soy  beans,  showed  good  results.  Corn 
showed  good  results,  but  not  so  good  as 
potatoes  and  cow  peas.  Any  grain  crop 
that  matures  in  June  is  injurious,  as  the 
orchard  makes  its  growth  in  May  and 
June,  and  needs  the  moisture  and  fertility 
at  that  time.  Corn,  maturing  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  helps  to  check  the  late  tree  growth 
for  Winter.  h.  a.  tiiorniley. 

West  Virginia. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  experience  is  the  same, 
and  we  would  not  let  a  small  grain  crop 
mature  in  a  young  orchard.  Rye  is  the 
worst  of  all. 


“Bobrie,  did  you  thank  Mr.  Carr  for 
taking  you  out  for  a  ride?”  “Yes,  moth¬ 
er,  I  thanked  him,  but  I  didn’t  tell  you 
because  he  said  :  ‘Don’t  mention  it.’  ” — - 
Boston  Transcript. 


STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


To  the  boys  ooincj  back 
to  civilian  life 


You  will  need  new  clothes  almost  the  first 
thing. 

If  you  were  not  a  Styleplus  wearer  perhaps 
these  facts  will  convince  you: 

— We  concentrate  our  volume  which  enables  us 
to  manufacture  at  low  cost. 

— We  attach  a  sleeve  ticket  on  every  Styleplus  gar¬ 
ment  at  our  factory  which  plainly  marks  the 
price. 

— Styleplus  Clothes  have  earned  the  reputation  cf 
always  being  exceptional  in  value  and  in  style. 

— Styleplus  are  for  the  men  who  want  a  reliable 
quality — and  real  style — in  the  medium  price 
range. 


Buy  your  clothes  in  a  store  where  you  can  see  the  different 
styles  and  patterns,  try  on  the  clothes  and  get  a  satisfactory  fit.  It 
is  the  only  way  to  be  sure  you  are  getting  exactly  what  you  want. 

So,  to  get  real  clothing  satisfaction,  visit  your  local  Styleplus 
Store  today! 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most  cities  and  towns. 
Write  us  (Dept.  .  V  )  for  Styleplus  booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer. 


Copyright  1919 
Henry  Sonneborn  Sc  Co.,  Inc. 


Styleplus  Clothes 
$25-$30-$35 


TRADC  MARK  RIGISTCRED 


HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


"Each  grade  one  price  the  nation  over” 

America’s  only  known -priced  clothes 
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Thinning  for  Profit:  an  Essential  to 
Quality  Fruit  Production 

Three  important  factors  in  quality- 
fruit  production  are  pruning,  spraying 
and  thinning.  Every  successful  orchard- 
ist  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  the  first 
two  operations,  but  the  third  is  often 
neglected.  The  best  market  is  for  large, 
high-grade  fruit,  and  it  is  from  this  fruit 
that  the  grower  receives  the  largest  profit. 
Judicious  thinning,  in  properly  pruned 
and  sprayed  orchards,  increases  both  size 
and  quality  of  the  remaining  specimens. 
Another  result  obtained  is  uniformity  in 
size.  Aside  from  the  effect  of  thinning 
upon  the  fruit  itself,  the  tree  is  also  bene¬ 
fited.  A  great  many  varieties  set  too 
heavily.  In  the  apple,  this  may  result  in 
alternation  of  bearing ;  that  is,  the  spur 
grows  a  fruit  one  year,  and  a  shoot  the 
next,  upon  which  in  the  third  year  an¬ 
other  fruit  may  be  borne.  By  removing 
the  surplus  set.  some  spurs  will  bear  each 
year,  thus  distributing  the  crop,  instead 
of  causing  the  production  to  come  heavily 
every  other  year.  Another  benefit  results 
from  the  lessened  number  of  broken 
branches,  in  both  apple  and  peach,  due  to 
au  extra  heavy  set  of  fruit. 

The  time  to  thin  is  shortly  after  the 
tree  has  dropped  its  imperfect  fruit :  in 


f  nthinned  Fruit  Cluster  and  a  Specimen 
Grown  After  Thinning 

June  for  the  peach,  and  a  few  days  or 
weeks  later  for  the  apple.  Trees  should 
be  thinned  in  the  order  of  their  bearing, 
early  ones  first.  The  work  can  be  done  by 
cheap  labor,  or  by  boys  and  girls,  as  the 
work  is  light  and  requires  quick  and  deft 
fingers.  The  essential  point  is  to  remove 
the  surplus  fruit  as  quickly  as  possible, 
without  disturbing  the  remaining  fruit 
or  injuring  fruit  spurs  and  branches.  The 
thinner  should  grasp  the  spur  or  twig 
with  one  hand  and  remove  the  extra  fruit 
with  a  quick  twist.  In  thinning  short¬ 
stemmed  varieties  of  apples,  a  pair  of 
thiu-bladed  shears  is  a  great  convenience. 

Peaches  should  be  thinned  to  a  distance 
of  four  to  six  inches  between  fruits ;  ap¬ 
ples,  to  a  distance  of  six  or  eight,  for 
large-sized  specimens.  Apple  (or  pear) 
clusters  should  be  reduced  to  one  fruit, 
which  is  true  of  other  varieties  as  well. 

In  arriving  at  the  cost  of  thinning, 
two  factors  must  be  considered.  First, 
the  fruit  must  be  picked  either  then  or 
at  harvest  time.  It  is  much  easier  and 
quicker  to  pick  an  immature  fruit  and 
let  it  fall  to  the  ground  than  to  pick  a 
small  ripe  fruit  and  put  it  into  the  pick¬ 
ing  basket.  At  harvest  time  the  fruit  on 
the  trees,  while  equal  m  bulk,  as  a  rule, 
to  what  the  crop  would  have  been  if  uu- 
thinned.  is  much  less  in  number.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  crop  can  be  picket!  more 
cheaply,  as  there  are  less  specimens  to 
handle.  A  second  consideration  is  the 
fact  that  thinned  fruit  is  more  even  in 
size  than  unthiuued,  and  accordingly  is 
easier  to  grade. 

The  illustration  shows  the  results  of 
thinning.  The  large  apple  grew  in  such 
a  cluster  as  the  one  above  it.  but  at  thin¬ 
ning  time  the  other  fruits  were  removed. 
The  knotty  little  apples  cost  the  tree 
much  more  effort  to  produce,  but  are 
worth  only  a  few  cents  a  bushel  as  cider 
apples.  Fruit  like  the  large  apple  is 
worth  two  dollars  or  more  a  bushel. 
Which  do  you  prefer 'i 

U.  I..  Sll  ABRIXG-H  AUSEX. 


4  men,  8  horses,  4 

This  one  day  in  the  life  of  an  Atlas  truck  is  typical 
of  its  possibilities  on  any  average  farm.  The  story 
above  is  the  actual  experience  of  an  apple  grower 
in  central  Pennsylvania,  who  formerly  sold  most  of 
his  product  to  a  cider  mill  for  what  it  would  bring. 
(Name  on  application.) 

Aon  can  get  top  prices  for  fresh  farm  products  bv 
extending  your  range  of  operations.  An  Atlas  truck 
Puts  you  in  touch  with  any  profitable  market  within 
50  miles  of  your  farm. 

There  is  40%  surplus  power  for  the  bad  spots  in  the 


wagons — SAVED” 

road  in  the  Atlas  35  II.  P.  “truck”  motor  (3(4x5" ; 
192.4  cubic  inch  piston  displacement). 

There  Is  40%  extra  carrying  capacity  in  the  Atlas 
rear  axle. 

There  is  40%  greater  strength  and  flexibility  in  the 
Atlas  truck-design,  steel  channel  frame. 

There  are  many  unduplicated  features  of  strength, 
power,  flexibility  and  freedom  from  repairs  in  the 
00  points  of  superior  merit  built  into  the  Atlas 
truck,  including  2-ton  truck  type  transmission,  nickel 
steel  gears,  armorclad  radiator  and  truck  cooling 
system. 


Write  for  Road  Map  to  Your  Nearest 
Markets.  Sent  Free  for  the  asking. 


%  TON  TRUCK., 


Martin 
Truck  & 
Body 

Corporation 


YORK,  PENN’ A 


BUILDERS  OF  FARM  VEHICLES  FOR  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS 


“Two  trips  a  day — 
home  for  lunch, 
two  loads  marketed 
at  city  prices 


=HIGH  GRADE= 

FERTILIZERS 

Croxton  Brands  and  Raw  Materials 

Cau  furnish  mixtures  with  any  amount  of  Potash  at 
reduced  prices. 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO- 
60  Trinity  Place,  New  York 


Starter  For 
FORD 


The  Simplex  starts  your  Ford 
from  seat.  Easily  mounted.  .Can* 
not  tick.  No  broken  arms.  No 
rattle.  At  your  dealer.  Af  ■■ 
Direct  from  us  if  he  can-  Na  I 
not  supply  you.  Only 
Some  splendid  territory  open  for  agents 
with  Ford  cars;  write  for  our  proposition. 
SIMPLEX  MFC.  CO.  Box600  Anderson,  Indiana 


McQUAY-NORRIS 

Sxifiereyl 

RINGS 

A  special  ring  for 
engines  that  pump 
oil. 

Used  in  top  groove 
only  of  pistons 
to  control  excess 
oil,  with  McQuay- 
Norris  Ieah-^of 
Piston  Rings  in 
lower  grooves  to 
ins  u  re  maximum 
compression  and 
fuel  economy. 


Turn  Waste  Into  Power 

A  motor  with  poor  piston  rings  is  like  a 
steaming  teakettle — it  lets  power  escape  unused  A 
loss  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston. 

Stop  this  drain  —  convert  your  waste  into  power. 
Install  a  full  set  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 

Increase  Power — Decrease  Carbon 
Save  Gas 

The  rings  with  a  record  of  eight  years  successful 
performance  behind  them.  Power  producers  because 
they  create  uniform  pressure  all  around  the  cylinder 
wall,  leaving  no  place  for  the  power  to  slip  past. 

Wherever  you  are  you  can  get  McQuay-Norris 
Piston  Rings  to  fit  any  car.  truck  and 
tractor.  Jobbers  and  supply  houses  in  over  300  dis¬ 
tributing  points  carry  complete  stocks  of  standard 
?  nnn  3nd  ov.er‘?lzes-  backed  by  a  factory  stock  of 
your  orders1  SlZCS'  The  HngS  are  ready’  awaiting 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

'To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power” —  a  simple, 
clear  explanation  of  piston  rings,  their 
construction  and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing;  Co. 

2SiS  Locust  St.  st.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 


AINT 


$1.35 

PER 

Gallon 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

W  e  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  cau  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaraiiteed 

freight  wfthffJ'redius  of  thrTO,hmidre(in!,ile8fPay  th° 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


HUBBARDS 


FERTILIZERS 


I  are  quick-acting,  powerful,  lasting, 
1  hese  qualities  have  insured 
cess  for  thousands  of  crops, 
vestigate  —  now  —  by  sending 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  of 
different  brands. 


360-Acre  Farm 

In  Buckingham  Co.,Va. 

7  Miles  Scottsville, 

4y2  Miles  C.  &  O  R.  R. 

This  Farm  is  not  in  pink  of  con¬ 
dition  but  just  the  thing  to  im¬ 
prove  with  Apple  Orchards  and 
Hogs;  buildings  fair.  Price  S6.500; 
$500  cash,  bal.  $500  year. 

HARRY  VAIL,New  Miltord,OrangeCo.,N.Y 
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DOW 

Powdered  Magnesium  Arsenate 

(Highly  Fluffy ) 

The  Modern  Agricultural  Poison 

Mixes  easier,  is  applied  in  the  same 
way,  for  the  same  purposes,  in  the 
same  proportions — pound  for  pound — 
and  with  the  same  degree  of  safety 
from  injury  to  foliage,  as  is  good 
Arsenate  of  Lead.  It  spreads  better, 
adheres  longer,  and  COSTS  LESS. 

The  above  results  were  obtained  in 
most  exhaustive  spraying  tests  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  period  of  several  years 
in  the  Dow  Experimental  Orchards, 
Fields  and  Laboratory.  We  make 
these  statements  despite  the  fact  that 
we  are  probably  the  largest  producers 
of  Arsenate  of  Lead  in  the  world.  The 
wonderful  possibilities  and  the  very 
low  price  of  DOW  MAGNESIUM 
ARSENATE  we  believe  warrants  your 
early  request  for  delivered  prices  and 
full  information. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company 

Midland,  Michigan  • 


Higher  Yields 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
every  acre  must  yield  its  utmost, 
that  time  is  now.  The  world  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  is  short. 

AAC*  Fertilizers 

are  the  first  requisites  for  increasing 
your  yields.  At  the  same  time 
they  make  your  soil  richer  and 
more  productive.  If  your  land  is 
rich,  keep  it  so  with  A.  A.  C.  Fer¬ 
tilizers. 


Corn  and  Its  Culture 

a  62  page  book  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station.  It  contains  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  all  phases  of  corn  culture,  including  vari¬ 
eties,  seed  testing  and  selection,  soils  adapted  to  its  growth, 
methods  of  planting  and  cultivating,  fertilization,  crop  rota¬ 
tions,  liming,  harvesting  and  storing,  and  many  other  essential 
features.  Every  farmer  who  grows  corn  should  have  this 
book.  It  can  be  secured  by  addressing  any  of  the  offices 
named  below. 

T1'  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


ATLANTA 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Buffalo 


Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Charleston 

Columbia 


Detroit 
Jacksonville 
Los  Angeles 
Montgomery 


New  Yore 
Philadelphia 
St.  Louis 
Savannah,  Etc. 


Agents  Wanted  In  Unoccupied  Territory 


Spraying  Notes 


More  Opinions  of  the  Spray-gun 

The  spray-gun  is  all  right  properly 
used.  We  did  our  work  last  year  with  a 
gun  for  the  first  time,  and  our  McIntosh 
and  Wealthy  apples  were  entirely  free 
from  red  bug  injury  and  almost  100  per 
cent  free  from  codling  worm  and  fungus. 
June  16  we  had  a  severe  hailstorm  over 
our  hearing  orchard,  and  I  gave  the  fruit 
up  for  lost  but  at  picking  time  the  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  Wealthy  had  almost  entirely  out¬ 
grown  the  hail  marks,  while  in  the  same 
orchard  and  under  the  same  treatment, 
Ha  Id  wins  were  nearly  ruined.  On  the 
latter  there,  was  practically  no  worm  in¬ 
jury  at  blossom  end,  but  nearly  every 
apple  had  a  side  worm,  and  it.  was  very 
evident  that  the  worm  went  in  at  a  hail 
mark.  This  is  satisfactory  proof  to  my 
mind  that  the  skin  of  the  Baldwin  apple 
in  this  ease  was  less  able  to  protect  the 
pulp  under  the  skin  than  the  other  vari¬ 
eties.  and  also  it  plainly  showed  me  that 
the  worm  will  get  inside  the  apple  if  a 
vulnerable  place  can  be  found,  and  the 
hail  bruises  made  the  place  for  the  worm 
to  enter. 

In  using  the  spray-gun  it  is  essential 
that  a  uniform  pressure  of  pot  less  than 
ISO  to  1200  lbs.  be  maintained  and  just  as 
much  care  should  he  taken  that  every 
small  apple  and  twig  be  sprayed  as  iii 
the  use  of  the  nozzle  spray.  With  largo 
trees  and  dense  foliage  better  work  can 
be  done  with  a  gun  than  with  a  nozzle,  as 
there  is  plenty  of  force  to  drive  the 
spra.v  through  the  tree,  and  then  do  more 
effective  work,  but  no  one  can  stand  on 
the  tower  of  his  wagon  and  hit  all  of  the 
tree.  It  is  jest  as  necessary  for  effective 
work  that  the  inside  of  the  tree  be 
drenched  as  it  is  with  the  nozzle.  I  did 
not  see  that  it  used  much  more  material 
with  the  gun  and  it  certainly  saved  a  lot 
of  time. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  e.  cross. 

T  have  not  used  arsenite  of  zinc,  and 
Irom  past  experience  1  am  not  inclined 
to  experiment  with  spraying  chemicals 
that  arc  new  to  me  until  their  value  is 
entirely  established  by  the  careful  use 
and  study  and  observation  of  scientific 
men  who  are  grinding  no  axes.  I  am 
accomplishing  all  that  I  need  at  present 
with  lime-sulphur,  arsenate  of  lead  and 
Black  Leaf  40.  They  are  tried  and  true. 
I’rof.  Parrott  in  bis  address  at  Rochester 
sounded  the  warning  that  growers  be  not 
too  unqualifiedly  ready  to  accept  the  new 
chemicals  put  out,  year  after  year,  but 
go  slow  and  use  carefully.  It  is  good 
advice.  As  to  dusting,  I  cannot  give  ex¬ 
perience.  I  am  not  wishing  to  under¬ 
value  it  in  the  face  of  much  evidence  as 
to  its  good  services.  A  little  observation 
here  last  season  convinced  me  that  spray¬ 
ing  is  also  necessary,  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  man  who  relies  entirely 
on  dusting  does  so  at  bis  peril. 

I  do  not  like  to  think  that  I  am  slow 
or  behind  the  times  when  so  many  orchard 
men  approve  of  the  spray-gun.  and  are 
enthusiastic  about  it.  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong,  but.  I  believe  that  its  distribution 
of  liquid  is  too  unequal,  too  much  in  one 
place,  too  little  in  another,  too  much 
chance  for  the  user  to  get  himself  cov¬ 
ered  with  spray.  However,  I  shall  keep 
on  trying.  It  must  be  used  with  all  the 
intelligence  a  man  lias,  and  is  not  like 
dusting,  which  can  be  done  by  a  man 
with  “absolutely  no  intelligence,”  as  was 
remarked  by  a  lecturer  in  its  advocacy 
at  Rochester  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

I  know  that  safe  and  sane  spraying 
which  accomplishes  the  results  sought  for 
can  still  be  done  with  the  long  bamboo 
rod  attached  to  a  long  hose,  and  using 
angle  nozzles.  I  have  recent  support  in 
my  views  on  this  matter  from  two  apple 
growers  of  Germantown,  Columbia  Co., 
my  neighbors,  who  are  men  that  study 
their  business  and  grow  fine  fruit.  They 
tell  me  they  will  not  again  use  the  gun 
for  their  blossom  spraying,  but  will  go 
back  to  rods  and  combination  of  nozzles, 
because  they  are  not  getting  their  insect 
enemies  with  the  guns,  besides  the  danger 
of  scalding  tender  fruits  where  too  much 
spray  reaches  them.  w.  s.  teator.  j 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  not  used  arsenite  of  zinc,  in 
fact  have  bad  no  disposition  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  new  materials  in  spraying.  I 
have  used  arsenate  of  lead  for  several 
years  with  complete  satisfaction,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  some  other  prepa¬ 
ration  is  proved  to  be  superior.  The 
spray  gun  in  my  judgment  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  spray  equipment.  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  who  has  much  spraying 
to  do  can  afford  to  do  without  it.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  work  is  done  and 
its  effectiveness  certainly  appeals  to  me. 
Possibly  there  have  been  some  unfavor¬ 
able  results,  owing  to  an  excess  of  mate¬ 
rial  being  applied,  the  high  pressure  and 
rapid  discharge,  especially  of  the  larger 
disks,  requires  an  active  operator  and  one 
possessed  of  good  judgment.  I  have  used 
the  spray-gun  for  two  seasons  with  the 
best,  results.  J.  R.  CORNELL. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Our  practice  now  is  to  let  the  experi¬ 
ment.  station  try  out  the  new  fads,  and 
only  adopt  new  methods  or  materials  after 
they  are  well  tried  out.  Arsenate  of  lead 
and  lime-sulphur  solution  when  properly 
applied  control  fungus  troubles  and  leaf¬ 
eating  insects  with  us.  I  have  tried  out 
the  spray-gun,  and  with  a  3%  horse¬ 


power  engine  in  my  judgment  the  liquid 
could  not  be  properly  applied,  so  have 
discontinued  its  use.  An  even  applica¬ 
tion  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  is  my  ideal, 
and  this  is  accomplished  with  250  pounds 
pressure,  a  fine  disk,  an  angle  nozzle,  a 
10-foot,  pole  and  an  interested  man  at 
the  other  end  of  the  pole. 

New  York.  grant  g..  hitcuings. 


The  Apple  Maggot  or  Railroad  Worm 

On  page  127  is  an  inquiry  regarding 
this  pest  and  means  of  control.  This  is 
the  progeny  of  a  small  fly  which  makes  its 
appearance  from  early  in  July  until  late 
in  August,  the  date  depending  somewhat 
upon  the  latitude,  and  seemingly,  also, 
upon  the  variety  of  apples  which  it  in¬ 
fested  the  previous  year.  The  fly  is  of  a 
grayish  color,  with  darker  stripes  across 
its  wings,  and  rather  more  than  half  as 
large  as  a  common  house-fly.  The  fly  is  a 
native  of  the  United  States,  and  formerly 
fed  upon  the  fruit  of  the  wild  thorn  apple, 
the  haw,  and  some  varieties  of  the  wild 
rose,  and.  possibly  included  some  other 
fruits  in  its  diet  With  the  advent  of  the 
apple  the  pest  abandoned  these  fruits  for 
the  more  savory  ones  developed  by  culti¬ 
vation,  for  which  it.  cannot  be  blamed. 
The  adult  insect  punctures  the  skin  of 
the  fruit  and  deposits  her  eggs,  one  in  a 
place,  just  beneath  the  skin,  and,  once  in 
this  location,  there  is  no  known  method 
of  attacking  it.  The  eggs  hatch  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  minute  worms,  scarcely  as 
large  as  the  point  of  a  needle,  travel  in 
all  directions  through  the  flesh  of  the 
apple,  and  decay  follows  its  channels.  It, 
attacks  all  kinds,  but  seemingly  prefers 
the  sweet  varieties,  and  more  especially 
the  Tolman  Sweet.  Whether  the  insect 
really  has  any  preference,  or  whether  the 
apparently  greater  injury  is  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  flesh  of  the  apple,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  injury  more  apparent,  is  not  quite 
clear. 

On  reaching  maturity  the  worms 
emerge  from  the  apple  and  enter  the 
ground,  where  they  complete  their  trans¬ 
formation  and  reappear  as  perfect  insects. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  two  or  more 
broods  during  the  season,  but  this  seems 
extremely  doubtful,  especially  in  the 
North.  The  fly  does  not  appear  to  make 
independent,  flights  to  any  great  extent, 
but.  aided  by  the  wind,  it  sometimes  trav¬ 
els  long  distances,  and  I  have  known  of 
several  instances  where  it.  had  apparently 
been  blown  from  one  orchard  into  an¬ 
other.  It  is  pretty  generally  distributed 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  is,  at,  the  present  time,  the  most  serious 
pest  with  which  the  orchardist  has  to 
contend,  and  it  promises  faithfully  to 
drive  the  apple  industry  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Whether  it  will  keep  its  prom¬ 
ise  or  lint,  depends  upon  the  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency  with  which  it  can  be  controlled. 

It  is  claimed  that,  by  pasturing  the  or¬ 
chard.  or  by  picking  and  destroying  the 
apples  as  fast  as  they  fall,  the  worms  may 
be  destroyed,  thus  insuring  the  succeeding 
crop.  This  is  true  only  to  a  very  slight 
extent  for  by  far  the  greater  percentage 
of  worms  leave  the  fruit  before  the  apples 
fall  to  the  ground,  so  that  the  gain  by 
this  practice  must  be  infinitesimal.  It  is 
said  that  poultry,  if  given  free  range  in 
the  orchard,  will  destroy  tin*  worms.  Yet 
some  of  the  worst  infested  trees  that  I 
ever  saw  were  growing  in  a  henyard.  It 
is  also  said  that  cultivation  before  the 
flies  have  emerged  from  the  ground  will 
destroy  them.  Buff  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  fly  is  able  to  find  its  way 
to  the  surface  even  when  buried  to  a 
depth  of  12  inches.  A  report  comes  from 
New  Hampshire  that  the  pest  has  been 
destroyed,  when  in  this  stage,  by  explod¬ 
ing  charges  of  dynamite  in  the  soil. 
Whether  true  or  not,  this  method  seems 
to  be  impracticable,  and,  so  far  as  we  now 
know,  the  pest  can  be  controlled  only  by 
making  war  upon  the  adult  insect. 

The  fly  feeds  sparingly  upon  the  foliage 
before  depositing  its  eggs.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  it  is  exceedingly  fond  of 
sweets  Hence  the  logical  method  of  con¬ 
trol  seems  to  bo  along  the  line  of  poison¬ 
ous  sprays.  Experiments  along  this  line 
have  shown  tl.at,  when  poisons  were  used 
alone,  very  light  results  followed,  but, 
when  a  considerable  quantity  of  syrup  of 
a  cheap  grade  was  added,  sheets  spread 
beneath  the  trees  caught  large  numbers  of 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  flies,  and  a  com¬ 
parative  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  the 
worms  resulted.  Experiments  have  not 
yet  demonstrated  just  how  efficient  this 
method  may  be.  or  the  number  of  spray¬ 
ings  that  must  be  given,  or  the  most  fav¬ 
orable  dates  for  applying  such  sprays,  or 
even  tin*  minimum  amount  of  syrup  to  be 
used  with  an  arsenical  of  standard 
strength  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
results.  But  it  is  evidently  along  this  line 
that  the  battle  must  be  waged,  and.  for 
the  present,  every  orchardist  must  be.  a 
law  unto  himself. 

C.  O.  OKMSBEE. 


Boss:  “You’re  late  again,  young  man. 
What  excuse  have  you  got  to  offer  this 
time?”  “Willie  Wisehcad :  “The  slip¬ 
pery  pavements,  .sir.  Every  time  I  took  a 
step  I  slipped  back  two.”  Boss:  “You 
did,  eh?  Then  bow  did  you  ever  get 
here?”  Willie  Wisehead  :  I  started  back 
home,  sir!” — Judge. 
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Tomato  Trellis  for  Perfect  Fruit 

The  very  finest  quality  tomatoes  can 
hr  produced  only  with  the  aid  of  a  trellis 
of  some  kind;  furthermore,  the  yield  for 
the  size  of  the  tomato  plot  can  he  doubled 
by  the  use  of  the  trellis.  In  Italy  it  is 
claimed  that  they  get  three  times  more 
from  the  ground  by  setting  their  plants 
close  and  then  staking  them.  There  are 
several  commercial  growers  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  especially  in  Ohio,  who  stake  their 
early  tomatoes  and  trim  them  to  one  or 
two  stems  for  an  extra  early,  high-quality, 
heavy  yield  of  tomatoes. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  a 
most  efficient  trellis  in  use  on  the  Froh- 
lleim  Farm,  New  Jersey.  The  particular 
advantage  of  it  is  its  cheapness,  ease  of 
construction  and  handy  manner  in  which 
it  can  be  folded  up  and  put  away  until 
needed  the  following  season.  It  is  made 
entirely  of  shingle  lath,  Ix'J-incli  mate¬ 
rial.  The  three  side  pieces  are  12  feet 
long  and  the  uprights  are  made  of  pieces 
10  feet  long,  sawed  in  half.  About  six 
inches  from  the  top  quarter-inch  'bolts  are 
used  to  bolt  two  sections  together!.  When 
the  season  is  over  the  two  sections  can  be 
folded  together  just,  as  a  carpenter's  com¬ 
pass  closes.  The  tomato  plants  are  set 
in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  2^4  feet  apart 
in  the  row.  They  are  trimmed  to  one 
or  two  stems  and  they  are  loosely  tied  to 
the  trellis  with  raffia.  The  crop  produced 
is  especially  high  in  quality,  provided  a 
higher  quality  strain  is  used,  such  as 
Bonny  Best.  Globe  and  Stone.  Ponderosa 
willpur  oduce  enormously  large  specimens, 
and  the  quality  and  flavor  will  be  excellent 
for  home  use,  but  the  skin  is  pink  and 
tender,  the  fruit  is  rough  and  the  vines 
are  quite  subject  to  blight.  While  a  hun¬ 
gry  man  prefers  a  large  tomato,  the  high- 
priced  trade  prefers  tomatoes  uniform  in 
size  and  about  two  inches  iu  diameter. 
Though  the  trellis  is  not  in  general  com¬ 
mercial  favor,  it  has  special  needs  where 
high  yields  and  superior  quality  is  de¬ 
manded.  R.  W.  OK  RAT’S . 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

AITPr.KS  HIGHER.  ONION  A  X  T)  C.VBltAG  I' 
PRIORS  FIRM.  POTATOES  AM)  BEANS  I.OWKK. 

T .ending  lines  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  moving  at  the  rate  of  about  2.000  car¬ 
loads  each  week  day.  showing  some  gain 
over  early  February.  Last  year,  also,  the 
movement  began  to  assume  heavier  vol¬ 
ume  in  late  February,  owing  to  more  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  of  transportation  and 
to  the  increasing  supply  of  Southern 
truck. 

The  carlots  represent  only  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  of  the  crops.  The  rest 
is  accounted  for  by  local  demaud,  small 
lot  shipments,  shdlnkage,  waste,  etc.  Pro¬ 
portion  of  cm  riot  to  crop  is  much  greater 
in  sections  remote  from  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation  than  in  the  more  thickly  settled 
States.  Thus  Colorado  loads  almost  nine- 
tenths  of  its  large  potato  crop  upon  cars, 
although  raising  one-third  as  many  pota¬ 
toes  as  Connecticut,  while  Connecticut 
ships  less  than  a  dozen  cars  of  potatoes. 

Prices  of  fruit  are  holding  up  well  and 
even  advancing.  Vegetables,  especially 
potatoes  and  beans,  have  dropped  almost 
continuously  since  the  middle  of  January, 
and.  as  usually  happens  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  the  decline  was  hard  to  stop,  be¬ 
cause  nobody  likes  to  buy  much  until  the 
markets  look  like  recovery. 

POTATOES  AT  SEASON’S  LOW  POINT. 

With  Northern  potato  stocks  cleaning 
up  somewhat  faster  than  last  year  and 
the  Southern  acreage  much  reduced,  the 
long  range  outlook  seems  possibly  better 
than  indicated  by  present  state  of  the 
market.  If  the  Virginia  early  planting 
is  to  be  less  than  one-lialf  of  last  year’s 
acreage,  the  prospect  ought  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  good  for  New  Jersey  and  other 
Northern  rtirly  potatoes.  The  two  dis- 
couraging  features  for  the  long  pull  are 
the  continual  high  cost  of  production  and 
the  lessened  buying  power  of  the  cities, 
owing  to  the  increasing  number  of  the 
unemployed.  Potatoes  at  $1.50  to  $2.15 
per  100  lbs.  in  city  markets.  Fast  and 
West,  have  reached  an  average  a  little 
below  the  bottom  last  November,  recent 
declines  having  been  fully  as  severe  in  the 
Fast  as  in  the  West.  Fastern  cities  still 
range  about  25  cents  average  above  West¬ 
ern.  but  in  producing  sections  the  range 
i'  not  far  apart  at  $1.40  to  $1.50  in  ti»o 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  shipping  region, 
compared1  with  $1.45  to  $1.05  in  Maine 
and  New  York  State. 

GOO!)  ONION  AND  CABBAGE  IN  MODERATE 
SUPPLY. 

Onions  and  cabbage  are  doing  much  ! 
better  than  potatoes  lately.  The  stock 
remaining  of  good  sound,  hard  onions 
Suitable  for  long  shipment  and  good  keep 
mg  seems  to  be  limited  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  cabbage.  FTonoe  Tange  of 
price  and  of  quality  and  condition.  Faucv 
onions  reach  as  high  as  $2.50  per  100  lbs. 
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f.  o.  b.  in  Western  New  York  and  the 
same  figures  about  represent  top  price  in 
city  markets  East  and  West.  The  price 
Tange  is  more  nearly  uniform  the  country 
over  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  but  average 
values  are  about  the  same  now  as  then 


that  of  a  year  ago.  ranging  $20  to  $50 
per  ton  bulk  now,  compared  with  $50  to 
$00  a  year  ago. 

Nothing  especially  encouraging  can  be 
said  about  beans.  Prices  still  move  down¬ 
ward  and  buyers  are  few.  Even  the  ex¬ 


rope,  but  present  stagnation  is  discourag¬ 
ing.  Still  it  must  he  admitted  that  white 
beans  can  be  sold  even  now  at  about  $0 
per  100  lbs.  in  the  rough,  a  price  that 
would  have  looked  good  in  the  years  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  City  markets  quote  $fi.5i> 
to  $8. 

APPLE  MARKETS. 

Apples  continue  the  brightest  spot  in 
the  market,  with  sensational  rises  every 
week  or  two.  Best  lots  of  cold  storage 
stock  have  reached  or  e~ needed  $10  per 
barrel  in  city  markets,  .ud  choice  Rus- 
setts  were  reported  sold  at  close  to  that 
price  for  export.  Best  common  storage 
Boldwins  reached  $N  to  $9  in  leading 
city  wholesale  markets.  a.  b.  f. 


Wire  Girdles  Trees 

All  who  plant  fruit  trees,  especially 
those  who  set  out  but  a  few.  should  re¬ 
member  to  remove  the  wire  that  fastens 
the  variety  tag  to  the  tree.  The.,  wire 
will  rust  and  poison  the  growing  bark 
even  if  removed  before*  the  fast,  growing 
tree  is  girdled.  The  writer  has  seen 
many  splendid  trees  ruined  iu  this  way. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  record  of 
each  tree  and  its  name,  or  to  draw  a  plan 
of  the  plot,  with  each  tree's  name  marked 
thereon.  This  may  be  corrected  each 
year  when  more  are  set.  Of  course  nur¬ 
sery  men  do  their  best  to  give  you  a  good 
tree,  but  if  it  is  not  properly  cared  for 
the  odds  are  against  it.  '  n.  j.  b. 

Watkins,  X.  Y. 


Town  toes  G rote n  on 

with  extremes  of  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  100 
lbs.  applying  to  comparable  dates  of  both 
seasons.  Cabbages,  like  onions,  range 
about  the  same  in  the  chief  producing 
sections  as  iu  the  city  markets  for  large 
lots  but  the  price  is  no  more  than  half 


Trellis  in  \<  ir  Jcrsct / 

port  trade,  which  pr  >.  used  a  good  outlet, 
has  come  to  a  halt  owing  perhaps  to 
competition  of  Asiatic  beans  that  seem 
to  have  been  heaping  during  past  sea¬ 
sons.  It  is  still  supposed  our  surplus 
beans  will  be  needed  to  feed  hungry  Fu¬ 


ll-  X.-Y. — Right.  We  have  seeu  many 
young  trees  wired  to  death.  The  trouble 
was  not  noticed  until  the  leaves  turned 
yellow  and  the  tops  failed.  Then  it  was 
found  that  as  the  tree  grew  the  wire  had 
cut  through  the  bark  and  strangled  the 
tree.  Some  men  hang  themselves  or  their 
chances  by  wearing  the  tag  too  long.  Do 
not  let  the  trees  do  it. 


A  practical  tractor  for  practical  farmers 

The  Wheat  Tractor  has  earned  its  title  “  Worlds  Standard  just  as  truly 
as  wheat  has  earned  the  right  to  be  called  the  world’s  standard  of  food-stubs. 

That  is  the  reason  why  you  should  not  invest  your  money  in  a  tractor  until  you 
have  seen  and  investigated  the  Wheat  Tractor.  The  tractor  every  farmer  will 
eventually  want  to  own,  is  the  one  that : 

1.  Does  all  his  field  work  perfectly,  yet  with  the 
greatest  possible  saving  of  man-power  ^the 
“Wheat”  is  a  one-man  tractor.) 

2.  Furnishes  ample  power,  easily  applied,  for 
every  stationary  power  need  on  the  farm. 

3.  Handles  his  road  work — including  the  hauling 

of  his  crops  to  market.  ' 


4.  Stands  up  under  the  continuous  hard  usage 
that  any  tractor  receives. 

Because  the  Wheat  Tractor  is  the  only  tractor  that  meets 
all  these  requirements  you  will  want  to  know  more  about 
it  for  your  own  protection  before  you  decide  on  your 
tractor.  Write  today  for  our  new  book,  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  Wheat  Tractor  dealer. 


Send  for  this  free  booklet 
before  you  buy 
your  tractor. 


Published  by  a  farmer  —  for 
farmers,  it  contains  a  wealth  of 
information  about  the  things  you 
should  demand  in  the  tractor 
you  buy;  includes  complete  de¬ 
scription-  price,  and  illustrations 
of  the  W heat  1  ractor.  For  your 
own  protection  write  /or  tbh  today , 

Hession  Tiller  &  Tractor  Corporation 
_  Butfalo.  N.  Y. 


HESSION  TIMER  &  TRACTOR  CORPORATION.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


ThelVheat  Ti ac¬ 
tor  ( operated  by 
one  man )  pulls 
three  plows  with 
ease  —  in  every 
kind  of  weather, 
through  all  kinds 
of  soil. 


You  can  haul 
your  crops  to 
market  by  chang¬ 
ing  in  a  few 
minutes  to  these 
rubber-tired  road 
wheels.  This 
is  an  exclusive 
“  Wheat” feature. 
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Spraying  Time  Again 


Part  I. 

Past  History. — It  may  bo  interesting 
and  profitable  to  take  the  time  for  a 
short  review  of  the  history  of  spraying 
as  it  applies  to  the  apple  business.  Some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Grandfather  had  on  this  place  per¬ 
haps  25  acres  of  bearing  apple  orchard. 
The  trees  were  vigorous  and  well  cared 
for.  Most  of  them  had  been  set  about 
two  rods  ,  apart,  some  a  little  more,  per¬ 
haps  a  few  a  little  less.  They  occupied 
the  ground  and  mostly  the  crowns  touched 
a  little,  .lust,  a  vigorous  orchard  in  con¬ 
dition  to  bear  large  crops  of  fruit.  Tin- 
apples  were  of  high  quality.  Once  in  a 
while  there  would  be  found  a  wormy  one. 
and  sometimes  there  would  he  some  with 
peculiar  black  spots,  which  seemed  to 
make  them  keep  not.  so  well.  Nobody 
thought  of  the  need  or  even  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  spraying  them.  About,  that  time 
it  began  to  be  noticed  that  in  many  or¬ 
chards  the  leaves  would  turn  brown  early 
in  Summer,  because  of  having  been  eaten 
by  a  “measuring  worm.”  The  trouble 
was  so  serious  in  many  places  that  tin- 
apple  crop  was  mticli  injured.  Various 
remedies  were  tried,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  spraying  with  a  compound  <>f 
arsenic  dissolved  in  water  would  destroy 
these  worms. 

Early  Appliances.  —  Grandfather's 
first  spray  rig  was  a  barrel  with  a  force 
pump  in  it.  At  the  bottom  of  tin-  barrel 
was  a  flapper,  which  was  expected  to 
keep  the  liquid  stirred  up.  A  regular 
hose  nozzle  or  something  like  it  was 
used.  With  good  pressure  a  stream  could 
be  thrown  well  over  almost  any  of  the 
trees.  This  barrel  was  set  on  a  wagon, 
and  one  man  drove  and  sprayed,  while 
the  other  pumped  and  held  the  barrel 
in  place.  Sometimes  the  barrel  would 
roll  off,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  horses 
would  get  tired  of  the  slow  progress,  un¬ 
hitch  herself  and  go  back  to  the  barn. 
The  London  purple  which  they  used 
burned  the  leaves  some,  and  washed  off 
pretty  soon.  After  a  time  they  found 
that  Paris  green  stayed  on  the  trees  bet¬ 
ter  than  London  purple,  and  that  it 
seemed  to  help  keep  down  the  apple 
worms  as  well  as  the  canker-worms. 
Then  it  was  found  that  adding  some  lime 
water  and  blue  vitriol  in  proper  propor¬ 
tions  seemed  to  reduce  the  black  spots 
or  scabs  on  the  apples  where  it  was  used. 
Then  the  vitriol  ate  into  the  iron  pump, 
and  a  brass  or  copper  one  had  to  be 
used.  Also  it  was  found  that  the  spray 


material  went  farther  if  it  was  put  on 
in  a  fine  spray.  The  Vermorel  nozzle 
appeared,  and  did  pretty  fine  work.  Its 
greatest,  trouble  was  the  small  hole,  which 
kept  getting  plugged  up.  Still  there  was 
no  pressure  gauge  on  the  machine,  but. 
we  tried  to  get  as  much  pressure  as  we 
could.  It  probably  did  not  get  much 
below  40  or  50  pounds.  In  1905  or  1  DOG 
there  came  to  this  place  the  first  com- 
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done. 

Power  Sprayers. — In  1007  came  the 
first  power  sprayer.  This  had  a  vertical 
200-gallon  tank,  and  the  whole  outfit,  en¬ 
gine  and  all,  was  built  in  tin-  shop  where 
we  bought  it.  The  engine  is  still  run¬ 
ning,  and  has  cost  only  a  few  dollars  for 
repairs.  The  pump  was  designed  to  stand 
a  working  pressure  of  about  a  hundred 
pounds,  but.  the  makers  said  that  such 
terrific  pressures  would  never  be  needed 
in  spraying.  When  we  began  to  use  200 
pounds ‘or  more  tin-  pump  failed  and  could 
not  be  kept  in  operation.  With  a  high 
pressure  pump  attached  to  the  same  en¬ 
gine  we  have  a  serviceable  rig.  About 


Blooming  Orchard  Under  Successful  Tillage,  Carried  to  Base  of  Each  Tree 


plete  spray  rig.  This  was  a  100-gallon 
tank  and  platform  intended  to  set  on  the 
bolsters  of  an  ordinary  farm  wagon.  It 
had  a  horizontal,  double  action  hand 
pump  and  a  pressure  gauge.  With  an 
energetic  man  on  the  handle  this  would 
keep  up  a  pressure  of  about  100  pounds 
in  a  cluster  of  six  Vermorels.  The  one 
who  furnished  the  power  also  drove.  One 
morning  in  a  young  Ben  Davis  block  we 
sprayed  without  stopping  at  the  trees, 
and  the  man  kept  up  about  125  pounds 
all  the  time.  He  did  not  show  up  again 
until  he  felt  sure  the  spraying  was  all 


the  time  this  rig  appeared  came  the  disk 
nozzle.  It  was  better  than  the  Vermorel 
in  some  ways.  It  did  not  clog  so  much, 
the  one  or  two  nozzles  on  the  end  of  tin- 
rod  did  not  catch  on  tin-  trees  so  much 
as  the  three  or  four  or  tdx  to  eight.  Ver- 
morels.  These  were  improved  until  we 
had  one  which  had  a  very  great  capacity. 
At  200  pounds  four  of  them  on  two  leads 
of  hose  would  tax  the  capacity  of  a  good 
pump. 

San  Jose  Scale. — About  the  time  we 
bought  tin-  first  real  power  sprayer  it 
began  to  be  talked  that  a  terrible  new 
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insect  imported  from  somewhere  into 
California  was  spreading  eastward  and 
would  destroy  our  orchards  unless  we 
could  control  it  by  the  curious  mixture 
of  quicklime,  salt  and  sulphur.  Chemists 
assured  us  that  even  if  we  did  boil  this 
mess  it  could  be  nothing  but  a  mixture, 
because  it  was  against  the  nature  of  lime 
and  sulphur  to  unite  chemically  under 
such  conditions.  To  be  sure,  the  boiling 
did  produce  a  curious  foul-smelling  liquid 
which  in  proper  dilution  seemed  to  kill 
tin-  terrible  San  ,Tos6  scale.  In  a  few 
years  it  began  to  be  noted  that  where  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  spray  was  left  out  and 
the  trees  were  well  sprayed  with  this  lime 
and  sulphur  mixture  from  which  we  were 
beginning  to  leave  out  the  salt  the  apple 
scab  seemed  to  be  less  troublesome. 
When  the  experiment  station  people 
really  admitted  this  the  use  of  Bordeaux 
was  almost  stopped  because  there  was 
no  use  of  using  two  sprays  to  do  tin- 
work  that  could  be  as  well  done  by  one. 

New  Machinery.- — Matters  stood  at. 
about  this  point  when  suddenly  late  one 
Summer  one  of  the  old  established  spray 
machinery  companies  began  to  advertise 
violently  that  they  had  discovered  a  new 
way  of  spraying.  They  had  a  pump  of  ’ 
so  great  capacity  both  for  pounds  and  for 
gallons  that  they  did  not  need  a  great 
long  rod  to  carry  the  nozzles.  They  had 
shortened  the  rod  down  into  a  gun  which 
would  throw  a  great  wide  spray  a  short 
distance  or  a  narrow  spray  a  long  dis¬ 
tance.  At  the  fruit  meetings  that  Win¬ 
ter  the  new  apparatus  was  shown  and 
talked  about.  At  last  some  men  began 
to  say:  “We  have  good  engines  and 
pumps,  why  will  they  not  handle  this 
new  gun  without  buying  this  expensive 
rig,  especially  as  we  are  told  we  cannot 
be  assured  of  getting  a  rig  when  we  want 
it?”  The  demand  became  so  great  that 
the  company  had  to  sell  some  of  the  guns 
to  be  used  on  other  outfits.  They  were 
very  sceptical,  and  put  it  right  up  to  tin- 
purchaser.  They  said  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  was  any  rig  but  theirs  that 
would  pump  enough  liquid  to  operate  one 
of  tin-  guns,  and  that  the  man  who  bought 
a  gun  this  year  would  be  in  the  market 
for  a  pump  next  season.  They  were 
willing  to  supply  disks  smaller  than  were 
advised  for  their  outfit,  and  then  they 
settled  back  to  enjoy  the  joke.  Well,  tin- 
joke  seems  to  have  been  on  them,  for 
every  man  that  used  one  told  all  his 
friends  to  get  one  just  as  quick  as  he 
could,  for  it  was  the  best  thing  that  had 
yet  appeared.  Each  one  of  these  friends 
at  once  became  a  booster,  and  soon  the 
company  was  devoting  all  its  energies  to 
keeping  up  with  the  demand.  Very  soon 
other  companies  began  to  put  out  guns 
which  were  so  much  “improved”  that 
•  (Continued  on  page  .ITfi) 


QPR  A  YINC  Protects  Your  Crops  Against 
O  Insects  and  Fungous  Diseases 


Increases  Their  Yield 


Experience  has  proved  that  fruit  and  vegetables  properly 
sprayed  will  double  — even  triple  their  yield. 

Experience  has  also  proved  that  it  pays  to  get  the  right 
spraying  equipment  — one  of  known  worth. 


The  JUNIOR  LEADER  Spraying  an  Illinois  Orchard 


The  “OSPRAYMO”  line  of  spray¬ 
ing  equipment,  from  the  Bucket  or 
Knapsack  types  to  the  large  Power 
Orchard  rigs,  are  noted  for  their 
capacity  for  work  and  are  built  to 
stand  up  under  most  severe  con¬ 
ditions. 

They  have  the  famous  Mechanical 
System  of  agitation  and  Automatic 
Strainer  Cleaners  —  no  clogging  of 


pipes  or  nozzles.  No  waste  of  time 
and  money  through  break-downs. 
They  are  built  for  long  life  and  un¬ 
interrupted  service. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the 
famous  “OSPRAYMO”  line  write  for 
our  FREE  catalog  and  discounts, 
giving  the  name  of  your  freight 
station  as  well  as  your  P.  O.  Address. 


Also  ask  about  our  splendid  “HISPRAY” 
and  “MASTER  SPRAY”  Guns  and 
read  the  following  testimonial. 


Rooky  Point,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

The  more  we  use  your  Union  loonier  tin-  better  we  like  It. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  judges  at  the  San  Francisco 
Exposition  knew  what  they  were  about  when  they  gave  your 
equipment  the  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.  We  run  It  up  hill  and 
down  over  stones  and  Into  stumps,  hut  the  engine  worked 
steadily  and  the  pressure  did  not  lower. 

We  have  sprayed  our  live  acres  of  pickles  twine  with  the 
pickle  boom.  One  man  does  the  work  that  required  throe  with 
our  old  machine. 

The  Master  Spray  Gun  we  tried  out  tills  season  is  all  that 
you  claim  for  it.  I  don’t  see  why  next  year  we  can't  use  three 
guns  at.  once,  two  from  the  ground  and  one  by  the  driver 
standing  on  the  tank  top.  I  think  the  pump  will  furnish  power 
enough.  Sincerely  yours. 

N.  S.  HALLOt’K  CO.. 

Per  Daniel  W.  llallock. 


SPRA  YER 

FOR  EVERY  NEED 

That  He  Who  Plants  May  Profit 


Insist  on  this  Trade  Mark 


liarron,  Sept.  25,  101ft. 

“This  picture  was  taken  Aug.  30  In  my  field  of  Burbank  potatoes.  The 
sprayer  more  than  paid  for  itself  this  year.  I  will  let  you  know  in  a  few 
weeks  just  what  per  cent  gain  I  made  by  the  “**■,/£ zklBEKG. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  Mfgs. 
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THE  GLIDD 

Fr*&<i»co  CLE 


There’s  a  Glidden  Kind 
for  Every  Spray  You  Need 


And  a  right  kind  too  — the  kind  that  will 
go  straight  home”  for  every  pest  at  large. 
In  Glidden  you  will  find  a  true  economy 
spray,  made  to  do  its  work  surely  and  swiftly. 
Each  kind  is  chemically  correct,  meeting 
every  requirement  of  the  national  and  state 
laws  governing  insecticide  production. 

Favored  by  having  the  largest  and  most 
complete  facilities  in  the  country,  the  Glidden 
organization  has  applied  its  chemical  and 
spraying  experience  to  every  vital  problem 
of  the  grower.  The  result  is  an  absolutely 
dependable  line  of  spray  material. 

Consider  Glidden  Arsenate  of  Lead  as  an 
example.  This  Glidden  product  has  many 
advantages  both  in  its  application  and  its 
effectiveness.  It  has  wonderful  suspension 
qualities  which  assure  uniformity  and  thor¬ 
oughness  of  the  spray.  For  strength  and 
effective  action  it  is  unexcelled.  It  is  a  finely 


divided  fluffy  powder  which  can  be  used 
both  for  spraying  or  dusting. 

Other  Glidden  Products  in  this  line  are : 
Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Calcium, 
Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Bordo-Arsenate,  and 
Glidden  Pure  Paris  Green — all  put  up  in  con¬ 
venient  packages  from  1  lb.  cartons  to  200- 
lb.  drums. 

Glidden  dealers  will  be  found  in  most  locali¬ 
ties.  Write  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer 
and  let  us  send  instructive  spray  literature. 

Remember  that  the  name  Glidden  stands  for 
Quality  in  Paints,  Varnishes,  Stains  and  Enam¬ 
els  as  well  as  Insecticides  and  Fungicides. 

The  Glidden  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Glidden  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Hranc  lie's:  New  York  —  Chicago — Kansas  City — San 

Francisco — London.  Stocks  in  principal  cities. 


Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Insecticides  and 
Fungicides  are  not  “ground”  but  are  dried  and 
disintegrated  in  their  original  “fluffy”  form. 
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Spraying  Time  Again 

(Continued  from  page  374.) 

they  were  in  some  cases  nearly  as  good 
as  the  original.  The  two  main  ideas  of 
“improvement”  being  to  make  it  possible 
to  use  pumps  of  less  capacity  or  lower 
pressure,  and  to  make  it  less  necessary 
for  the  operator  to  watch  what  he  might 
be  doing.  It  seems  to  us  that  anything 
which  puts  a  premium  ou  inattention  to 
business  in  spraying  time  is  far  from 
being  an  improvement. 

Other  Spray-guns. — At  this  Winter’s 
fruit  meeting  the  writer  had  little  time 
to  examine  the  various  spray-guns  closely 
but.  did  notice  two,  xvhich  seemed  _  to 
be  different  from  the  usual  run  of  imita¬ 
tions.  One  had  notches  so  that  the  spray 
could  be  set  to  four  different  grades. 
Theoretically  this  is  good,  but  practically 
the  operator  must  be  changing  the  length 
and  width  of  his  spray  all  the  time  if  he 
is  to  do  reasonably  good  work,  and  not 
waste  a  great  deal  of  material.  If  the 
gun  is  to  be  a  success  in  the  hands  of 
any  operator  he  must  pay  great  attention 
to  the  matter  of  shutting  off  as  soon  as 
his  job  is  done.  The  other  gun  opened 
by  pressing  down  a  handle  against  a 
spring.  This  looks  good.  When  we  want 
a  wide  spray  press  down  a  little  on  the 
handle.  To  increase  distance,  give  more 
pressure.  When  we  let  go  and  lay  down 
the  gun  it  is  always  shut  off.  There  is 
no  chance  of  getting  an  eye  full  because 
the  handle  was  jarred  open  a  little  when 
it  was  dropped.  The  only  “but”  that  is 
apparent  is  that  when  a  man  has  to  grip 
a  handle  continuously  for  several  hours 
at  a  time  his  hand  is  likely  to  get  tired. 
It  looks  probable  that  the  man  will  fix 
a  little  loop  of  wire  to  hold  the  handle 
down  most  of  the  time.  This  will  re¬ 
move  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  gun. 

Matebials  Used. — Beginning  with  the 
Old  London  purple  spray  we  have  pro¬ 
gressed  through  Taris  green,  Paris  green 
and  Bordeaux,  Paris  green  and  lime-sul¬ 
phur.  and  have  finally  come  to  regard  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  and  lime-sulphur  as  an  al¬ 
most  perfect  all-purpose  spray.  For  some 
purposes  we  add  nocotine,  but  a  very  large 
part  of  all  the  spraying  is  done  with  lime- 
sulphur  with  or  without  arsenate.  If 
properly  applied  (a  main  part  of  “pro¬ 
perly”  is  thoroughly)  it  will  control  San 
JosA  scale ;  aphis,  apple  scab,  peach  leaf 
curl,  cherry  maggot,  brown  rot  in  peach 
and  cherry;  peach  mildew;  cherry  leaf- 
blight;  cherry  mildew,  apple  maggot,  cod¬ 
ling  moth,  and  a  host  of  other  diseases 
and  enemies  of  our  fruit  and  ornamental 
frees  and  bushes.  The  change  in  spray 
apparatus  has  kept  step  with  the  change 
in  materials.  Starting  with  an  ordinary 
hose  nozzle  the  change  has  been  always 
toward  higher  pressures  and  a  greater 


breaking  up  of  the  spray 'into  mist.  The 
“Bordeaux”  nozzle  gave  a  little  more  of  a 
mist.  The.  Yermorel  was  a  great  nozzle  if 
it  had  not  been  for  its  liability  to  clog. 
The  various  disk  nozzles  were  good,  but 
gave  a  hollow,  cone-shaped  spray  which 
might  be  wasteful  at  times.  Many  types 
of  disk  nozzles  had  loose  parts  which 
were  forever  being  lost  by  careless  opera¬ 
tors.  Now  we  have  the  gun,  which  is  far 
superior  to  any  other  method  of  putting 
on  a  wet  spray. 

Dusting. — This  brings  us  to  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  dusting.  We  are  watching  the 
dust  experiments  with  great  interest,  but 
have  not  yet  felt  warranted  in  trying  it 


on  our  orchards.  A  very  recent  article 
on  dusting  seems  to  indicate  that  the  cost 
for  material  will  be  much  greater  than  for 
spraying ;  that  the  dusting  must  be  done 
at  least  as  carefully  as  the  spraying,  and 
that  the  dusting  must  be  done  many  more 
times  than  the  spraying.  There  is  no  ap¬ 
parent  saving  in  cost  for  material  or  labor 
and  a  question  as  to  the  saving  in  time. 
With  us  there  is  apparently  only  one  time 
when  spraying  or  dusting  can  be  done  if 
apple  scab  and  codling  moth  are  to  be 
controlled.  This  time  seems  to  be  be¬ 
tween  blossoming  and  the  first  wet  spell 
of  more  than  a  day.  The  chance  for  the 
“pink  spray”  is  very  short,  frequently  less 
than  a  day ;  that  is,  frequently,  the  buds 
will  separate  and  the  first  blossoms  open 
within  two  days’  time.  We  can  hit  little 


of  the  trees  in  that  time  even  with  good 
weather,  and  all  parts  are  growing  so 
fast  that  what  is  hit  is  protected  for  only 
a  very  short  time.  After  blossoming  the 
parts  grow  lees  slowly  for  a  time, 
and  if  thoroughly  sprayed  then,  the  scab 
spores  will  be  destroyed  when  they  fall 
on  the  fruit.  There  is  little  evidence  of 
any  scab  infection  taking  place  at  any 
other  time  than  during  a  few  days  in  early 
Summer.  The  fact  that  new  spots  appear 
late  in  the  season  has  been  advanced  as  a 
reason  for  believing  that  the  infection 
occurred  then,  but  it  seems  as  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  spore  was  there  and 
simply  waited  for  the  right  conditions  to 


develop.  This  “late  infection”  does  not 
come  where  we  should  expect  it  if  the 
spores  fell  on  the  apple  after  it  had 
turned  down.  We  should  expect  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  spots  to  be  on  the  stem 
end  of  the  apple,  but  we  find  them  almost 
entirely  on  the  blossom  end.  If  this  is  so, 
and  we  must  make  several  applications  of 
the  dust  to  be  as  effective  as  one  thorough 
application  of  spray,  these  must  all  be 
made  in  the  same  infection  period,  and 
the  question  of  saving  time  i.s  again  a 
question.  Wheu  we  come  to  results  we 
have  nothing  definite.  Some  dusting  ex¬ 
periments  seem  to  give  better  results  than 
some  sprays,  and  others  are  the  reverse, 
but  the  whole  variation  is  no  greater  than 
might  be  found  between  a  block  thor¬ 
oughly  sprayed  in  the  morning  and  the 


next  one  just  as  well  sprayed  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  same  day.  There  are  so  many 
factors  outside  of  our  control  that  we  can¬ 
not  tell  just  when  we  did  the  best  spray¬ 
ing  until  we  see  the  final  result  on  the 
packing  table.  All  we  can  do  is  to  hit 
every  part  of  every  tree  as  fully  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  best  apparatus  we  can  get. 
and  then  come  back  from  another  angle 
with  a  different  wind  and  do  it  all  over. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Market  for  Dahlia  Roots 

Is  there  big  money  raising  Dahlia 
bulbs?  I  am  told  they  are  easily  raised. 
Is  there  any  good  market  for  them?  Do 
they  sell  readily?  Which  do  you  consider 
most  profitable,  asters,  Dahlias  or  pan¬ 
sies?  P.  A.  J. 

Dahlias  never  produce  bulbs,  but  tuber¬ 
ous  roots,  like  the  sweet  potato.  They 
are  easily  grown  and  some  growers  who 
have  made  a  reputation  for  their  stock  do 
doubtless  make  the  growing  profitable. 
To  make  a  business  of  producing  Dahlias, 
asters  or  pansies  will  take  time,  capital 
and  square  dealing  as  well  as  skill  in  the 
work  before  the  grower  can  make  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  his  products.  In  your  case,  if 
you  grew  any  of  these  things,  the  best  way 
would  be  to  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
leading  floral  commission  houses  to  sell  to 
the  trade.  No  one  could  possibly  tell  you 
which  would  be  the  most  profitable  in 
your  case,  or  whether  any  of  them  would 
he  so.  As  you  evidently  are  not  a  skilled 
cultivator  it  would  be  best  to  learn  what 
is  being  done.  The  plants  you  mention 
are  grown  by  men  of  long  experience  and 
in  sections  especially  adapted  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  plants  they  grow,  and  the 
products  are  not  sold  on  the  market  like 
potatoes  and  pumpkins,  but  the  growers 
sell  to  the  wholesale  trade,  which  supplies 
the  public  through  retail  catalogues,  and 
before  you  could  sell  to  the  trade  you 
would  liave  to  establish  the  fact  that  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  demand  for 
special  varieties  and  that  you  can  furnish 
good  stock  and  true  to  name.  While 
Dahlias  grow  easily,  it  takes  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  increase  them  rapidly  and  to 
maintain  a  pure  stock.  Reputation  as  a 
grower  of  any  sort  of  nursery  stock  is  a 
matter  of  long  experience.  Experience 
keeix?  a  dear  school  if  you  try  to  learn  a 
trade  in  that  way.  Better  go  and  learn 
with  an  established  nursery  or  seeds¬ 
man.  I  would  not  advise  amateur  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  growing  of  these  things  un¬ 
less  you  can  afford  to  learn  by  years  of 
failure.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


“Ah,  many  a  good  story  I  told  under 
that  fine  old  tree  out  there.”  “Oh,  yes : 
I  sec  it  is  a  chestnut  tree.” — Baltimore 
American.  -v 


Putting  ou  the  Spray  in  a  Commercial  Orchard 


Actual  photograph  of  the  won¬ 
derful  spray  made  with  the 

“FRIEND”  Spray  Gun 


With  the  “Friend”  Spray  Gun  the 
spray  is  easily  distributed  through 
the  tops  of  tall  trees,  and  by  a  simple 
turn  of  the  wrist  the  spray  can  be 
shortened  or  instantly  stopped. 

Any  power  sprayer  that  will  furnish 
a  strong  pressure  for  rods  and  nozzles 
will  operate  the  “Friend”  Spray  Gun 
satisfactorily. 

I  Uses  having  large,  medium  and  small  open¬ 
ings  are  furnished  with  the  “Friend”  Gun  to 
accommodate  any  sized  power  sprayer. 

If  your  power  sprayer  is  inefficient  don’t  neg¬ 
lect  your  fruit.  Perhaps  all  your  sprayer  needs 
is  a  new  power  equipment.  “Friend”  high 
pressure,  light  weight,  auto-t.vpe  motor-pumps 
are  made  for  you. 

Get  the  “Friend”  catalog. 

Hundreds  of  “Friend”  power  sprayers  are 
shipped  each  year  into  all  parts  of  the  count rr 
-all  now  equipped  with  this  greatest  of  all 
spraying  devices — the  “Friend"’  Spray  Gun. 
When  the  first  spray  guu  ever  made  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  “Friend”  Co.  in  1010  progres- 
sive  growers  who  have  faith  in  the  “triend 
Co.  bought  the  guns  freely. 


Greatest  Invention  Known  to  Horticulture 


PRICE 


$ 


io 


oo 


Back-breaking  Spray  Poles  Have  Gone  Forever 

Now  Everyone  Wants  the 

“FRIEND”  SPRAY  GUN 

The  “Friend”  Spray  Gun  puts  the  spray  where  you  want  it. 

One  man  can  distribute  the  entire  capacity  of  the  largest  power 
sprayer  alone. 

The  “Friend”  Spray  Gun  creates  an  air  draft,  which  carries  the 
spray  at  great  height.  This  rush  of  air  turns  the  leaves — spraying  all 
sides  of  fruit  and  foliage  better  than  the  floating  spray  from  nozzles. 

With  the  “Friend”  Spray  Gun 
there  is  loss  waste  of  solution, 
as  there  is  less  dripping — duo  to 
tli is  new  system  air  draft. 

Tbe  “Friend”  Spray  Gun  is 
scientifically  constructed  and 
so  ingeniously  designed  that 
there  are  hut  two  working  and 
wearing  parts. 

The  simplest  and  most  durable  Spray  Gun  shut-off  in  the  world. 

A  wonderful  invention  which  reduces  rbe  pressure  from  200  lbs.  to 
3  llis.  at  the  point  of  the  shut-off.  insuring  long  life  and  no  leaking. 

Still,  when  the  valve  is  open.  Hie  full  power  sprayer  pressure  be¬ 
comes  active. 

The  rubber-tipped  plunger  valve  is  guaranteed  for  one  season,  and 
the  discs  will  discharge  thousands  of  gallons  of  solution.  East  cost  but 
a  few  cents. 

The  season  is  on — act  Now. 

If  there  is  no  “FRIEND”  Dealer  in  your  town  apply  at  once. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 

Please  name  this  paper 


««i 


'I  want 


every  fruit  grower  to  own  a  * FRIEND1 
Spray  Gun ” 

Now  thousands  of  growers  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  say  that  the  “Friend”  Spray 
Gun  has  entirely  revolutionized  spray¬ 
ing  and  has  transformed  what  was  a 
much  dreaded  task  into  a  real 
pleasure. 

Farm  help  now  prefer  spraying  to  farm  work 
— a  condition  never  before  known. 

You  cannot  altord  to  spray  your  orchard  again 
without  the  "Friend”  Spray  Guu. 


I  am  about  to  harvest  our  first  crop  of 
apples  sprayed  with  the  “Friend”  Spray 
Gun.  It  is  the  best  crop  we  have  ever 
raised.  The  “Friend”  Spray  Gun  is  far 
superior  to  any  other  method. 

Westminster,  Md. 


Th  >  slogan,  a  "  ‘Friend’  Spray  Gnu  for  each 
i  o.wr  sprayer  in  America  is  bringing  a  new 
era  to  horticulture.”  Make  your  next  pur¬ 
chase  a  “Friend”  Spray  Gun. 
it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the 
"Friend”  Spray  Gun  saves  labor  amT  V»  to 
1  3  spray  solution,  at  the  same  time  doing 
better  work. 

Send  yaur  order  today.  Price  each,  $10 

The  "Friend”  Co.  built  the  first  gasoline  power 
sprayer  ever  made  and  have  to  their  credit 
most  of  the  sprayer  improvements  known  to 
the  industry. 

The  Company  is  reliable  and  lias  built  up  a 
reputation  not  only  for  square  and  honest  deal¬ 
ing,  but  prompt  and  efficient  service  as  well. 
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The  RURAL  IS  EW-YORKER 


Get  Your  Farm 
Home  from  the 

Canadian  Pacific 

THE  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  offers  you  the  most 
wonderful  opportunity  in  the 
world  to  own  a  farm  in  West¬ 
ern  Canada.  It  will  sell  you 
land  for  $11  to  $30  an  acre 
or  $50  an  acre  under  irrigation. 

20  Years  to  Pay 

You  pay  down  10%  of  the 
purchase  price  and  have 
twenty  years  to  pay  in  full 
at  6%  interest. 

$2,000  Loan  to 
Farmers 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
will  loan  to  approved  settlers  on 
its  irrigated  lands  up  to  $"2,000 
in  improvements  with  twenty 
years  to  pay  back  the  loan  at  6  % 
interest. 

Land  Under  Irrigation 

In  Southern  Alberta,  we  have 
developed  the  largest  irrigation 
undertaking  on  the  Continent. 
This  district  consists  of  some  of 
the  best  land  in  Western  Canada. 
An  unfailing  water  supply  is  ad¬ 
ministered  under  direction  of  the 
Canadian  Government — no  con¬ 
flict  of  law  or  authority  over  its  use. 
This  land  is  offered  on  same  easy* 
payment  terms  as  other  lands. 
Prices  ranging  up  to  $50  an  acre. 

This  Is  Your  Opportunity 

To  make  investigation  easy, spec¬ 
ial  railway  rates  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  Write  for  particulars 
and  free  illustrated  booklets. 

M.  E.  THORNTON 

Supt.  of  Colonization 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

914  First  St., E., Calgary,  Alberta^ 


“EVER -READY,  Jr.” 

is  the  best  medium  sized  power  Sprayer  for  the 
fruit  Brower  who  wants  a  well-made,  extra  light, 
one-man  outfit.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  Bivina  specifl- 
cuti'.ns  and  description— our  prices  will  surprise  you. 

VAN  NOUHUYS’  MACHINE  WORKS 

44  Liberty  Street.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


For  Codling  Moth 
And  Scab  use 

S  SULFOCIDE 

and 

CAL- ARSENATE 

This  new  spray  will  brine  your  fruit 
through  to  maturity  free  from  chewing 
insects  and  scab.  It  is  more  powerful, 
yet  far  less  expensive, than  lime  sulphur- 
arsenate  of  lead  and  Bordeaux-lead  mix¬ 
tures.  It  will  not  clog  nozzle  nor  “burn" 
foliage.  One  gal. of  Sulfocide  and  3  lbs.  of 
Cal-Arsenate  make  200  gals,  of  spray. 

Send  for  circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO. ,  Mtg.  Chemists 
50  Church  St.  Dept.  ' 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 

Representatives  Wanted 

A  reputable  Southern  firm.  The  Nitr  A-Germ  Sales 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  establishing  an  office 
in  the  North,  wants  agents  in  every  County  in  this 
State.  One  of  our  Southern  men, -Mr.  J.  T.  Mor¬ 
rison,  made  $3,500.00  the  past  year  selling  NitrA- 
Gcrm,  the  Crop  and  Soil  Improver.  The  same 
opportunity  is  open  in  the  North.  It  will  be  to  your 
advantage  to  write  to  P.  O.  Box  11,  G.  C.  Station, 
New  York  City,  for  full  information. 


The  Importance  of  Selecting  Variations 
in  Plant  Culture 

Increasing  Yields. — Plant  selection 
has  come  to  stay.  Upon  this  fact  de¬ 
pends  very  largely  increased  yields.  We 
talk  about  “plant  breeding.”  “pedigreed 
seeds”  and  “purebred  varieties” — all  of 
which  are  very  important.  But  these  are 
not  all,  and  very  frequently  not  the  most 
important.  However  true  a  certain  type 
may  have  been  bred  up,  it  will  vary  un¬ 
der  certain  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 
This  fact  is  well  known.  Therefore  with¬ 
out  constant  selection  according  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  ideal  of  fixed  type  in  our  minds,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  an  original  type 
to  vary  and.  perhaps,  materially  decrease 
in  yield. 

Superiority  to  Type. — On  the  other 
hand,  individual  plants  of  superior  merit 
may  be  found  growing  among  individuals 
of  almost  any  ordinary  variety.  If  these 
are  taken  and  kept  true  to  a  certain  type 
by  selecting,  varieties  may  be  built  up 
which  will  far  outyield  the  initial  type 
or  may  be  superior  in  flavor.  A.  D. 
Sliamel  on  page  3  has  mentioned  some  of 
these  facts  in  regard  to  the  navel  orange 
in  his  excellent  article  on  “Bud  Selec¬ 
tion.”  That  certain  types  of  excellent 
fruit  may  be  started  from  bud  selection 
has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  but  it 
is  comparatively  recent  that  this  princi¬ 
ple  has  been  put  into  practice  success¬ 
fully.  Therefore  it  may  be  truthfully 
stated  that  constant  selection,  both  in 
the  plant  and  the  animal  world,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  However  well-bred 
a  certain  variety  or  type  of  animal  may 
be,  there  will  “crop  out”  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  of  low  merit — “off  type” — which 
should  not  be  used  in  producing  other 
individuals. 

An  Experience  With  Tomatoes. — But 
I  started  out  to  comment  on  one  particu¬ 
lar  instance  which  has  come  under  my 
observation.  About  six  years  ago  I  found 
growing  in  my  hotbed  of  Early  June  Pink 
tomato  plants  three  other  plants  of  ex¬ 
tremely  different  foliage.  Where  they 
came  from  I  could  not  tell,  because  I  had 
selected  the  seed  planted  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  crop  of  June  Pink  tomatoes.  These 
three  had  the  well-known  “potato  leaf” 
foliage.  On  bringing  them  to  fruitage  I 
found  the  crop  rather  late  but  heavy. 
The  fruit  was  of  medium  size,  solid  and 
of  excellent  flavor.  On  planting  this 
seed  the  next  year.  I  found  to  m.v  sur¬ 
prise  some  plants  which  showed  the 
“potato  leaf”  foliage  in  the  beginning 
changed  their  foliage  to  the  regular  to¬ 
mato  foliage  as  the  plants  grew  older. 
From  this  type  I  saved  seed.  Next  year 
there  were  very  few  plants  that  showed 
any  “potato  leaf”  type  at  all.  But  I  was 
surprised  again  on  finding  two  distinct 
types  of  fruit.  One  was  pale  red  and 
much  larger  than  the  other  type,  which 
was  pink  in  color.  I  could  see  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  plants.  I  now  had  two 
distinct  varieties  entirely  different  from 
the  original  June  Pink,  and  far  more  pro¬ 
ductive  and  much  better  quality.  I  have 
been  growing  these  two  varieties  for  my 
small  cannery  ever  since,  and  the  types 
seem  fixed.  Last  year  both  types  were 
tested  by  the  Virginia  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  where  they  made  a  good  showing. 
Now  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is 
this,  with  some  little  attention  I  have 
built  up  what  I  regard  to  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  canning  tomato  of  superior  quality. 

Other  Lines  of  Improvement. — Some 
other  similar  lines  of  work  have  inter¬ 
ested  me  very  greatly,  such  as  wheat, 
corn  and  orchard  grass.  To  mention  all 
these  would  make  the  story  too  long.  I 
might  state  a  few  facts  about  some  work 
with  wheat.  My  wheat,  on  low  bottom 
land  especially,  was  frequently  affected 
by  rust  and  often  straw  broken.  One 
harvest  about  eight  years  ago  I  noticed 
a  few  heads  that  stood  up  tall  and  erect. 
The  grains  were  very  plump  and  the 
straw  was  very  stiff  and  of  a  rich  golden 
color.  From  these  few  heads  I  had  in 
three  years  all  my  seed  wheat.  Now  I 
have  no  fear  of  rust  and  the  yield  of 
wheat  is  much  better.  A  seedsman  has 
bought  this  wheat  of  me  and  has  given 
the  variety  a  name  in  his  seed  catalog. 

It  has  stood  the  test  with  him  for  several 
years  beside  the  best  known  varieties. 
While  this  variety  has  not  been  the  most 
prolific  variety  with  him.  it  has  other 
good  qualities.  K.  u.  PRICE. 

Virginia. 


“The  Package 
Behind  the  Pack” 


'ANCY  FRUIT  sells  on 
sight  at  prices  that  build 
bank  accounts  for  the  grow¬ 
ers.  Wormy,  low-grade  fruit 
sells  slow  at  any  price— seldom 
pays  the  cost  of  marketing. 

For  clean  fruit,  you  must  spray 
with  the  right  material.  The  poison 
must  be  full  strength  and  distributed  evenly 
on  the  trees.  That’s  why  many  well-known 
Fruit  Growers’  Associations  have  placed 
huge  orders  for  “CORONA  DRY” 
— The  Universal  Insecticide.  They  have 
learned  that  clean  fruit  and  healthy  trees 
result  from  making  this  famous,  powdered 
arsenate  of  lead  ((the  package  behind 
the  pack .” 

“Corona  Dry”  has  been  used  and 
endorsed  by  leading  orchardists  since 
1912.  The  big  commercial  fruit  sections 
of  the  Country  now  consume  many  car¬ 
loads  yearly.  You  owe  it  to  your  business 
to  find  out  why.  Your  name  and  address 
on  the  coupon  will  bring  full  information. 
Or  a  postal  will  do.  Write  today. 

CORONA 

Calcium  Arsenate— Dry 

Use  it  on  Your  Potatoes 

This  new  product  is  safer  and 
more  economical  than  Paris  Green 

—does  not  burn  the  vines.  Save 

about  30  per 
cent,  in  cost 
and  get  better 
results.  Our 
Circular  tells 
how  and  why. 
Write  for  it  today. 


CORONA  \ 
CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ml  LWAUKEE.WIS.'^V 

Dept.  R 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


We  have  really  had  no  Winter  thus 
far,  and  our  people  are  all  puzzled  as 
to  what  they  should  do  about  Spring 
•work.  The  ice  men  certainly  feel  as  if 
they  had  their  feet  on  a  large  cake  of 
their  ice.  Some  of  us  feel  that  there 
must  be  some  Winter  yet  before  we  are 
done  with  it.  I  can  remember  the  great 
blizzard  of  1888.  We  had  given  up  all 
idea  of  bad  weather  when  suddenly,  on 
March  12,  there  pounced  down  upon  us 
the  worst  storm  ever  known  in  these 
parts.  We  may  get  a  dose  of  it  yet,  but 
it  does  not  look  like  it  today,  with  the 
sky  clear  and  blue  and  the  ground  en¬ 
tirely  bare.  There  is  a  fierce  wind  blow¬ 
ing  off  the  hills,  but  it  is  nothing  like 
the  season  of  frozen  pipes,  drifted  snow 
and  roaring  storms  we  had  last  year. 
The  season’s  plans  should  be  made  by 
this  time,  and  the  materials  and  seeds 
all  ordered. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  shall  plant  about  200  fruit  trees. 
Our  available  orchard  land  is  pretty  well 
filled  up,  but  there  are  some  dead  apple 
trees  and  a  few  places  to  be  supplied. 
There  is  one  orchard  of  peach  trees  to  be 
ripped  out.  Our  way  of  doing  that  is 
to  saw  off  the  top,  leaving  a  crotch  about 
five  feet  high.  Then  we  dig  on  one  side 
and  cut  the  roots,  and  fasten  a  chain  high 
up  on  the  crotch.  Then,  the  big  horses 
are  hitched  to  this  chain  and  told  to 
“get  up.”  They  do  it.  and  the  tree  goes 
along  with  them.  Dynamite  might  do  it 
faster,  but  the  horses  would  otherwise  be 
doing  nothing.  This  peach  orchard  is 
about  15  years  old,  and  had  given  great 
service.  Some  years  ago  we  began  plant¬ 
ing  McIntosh  apples  so  they  would  stand 
32  feet  apart — the  peaches  being  1G  feet. 
The  older  of  these  trees  are  now  about 
ready  to  bear.  By  ripping  out  the  peach 
trees  we  can  plant  in  more  McIntosh,  and 
thus  have  a  good  and  permanent  orchard. 
While  it  is  coming  on  we  can  grow  sweet 
corn  to  good  advantage. 

As  for  varieties,  two  years  ago  I  should 
have  advised  planting  eight  out  of  10 
McIntosh.  Our  experience  last  year  with 
the  early  varieties  has  changed  my  mind 
somewhat.  Such  kinds  as  Twenty  Ounce, 
Aet radian  or  Yellow  Transparent  and 
Maiden  Blush  paid  us  as  well  as  any¬ 
thing  on  the  farm.  Before  we  had  the 
truck  we  seldom  handled  such  varieties 
to  advantage,  but  with  the  ability  to 
put  them  promptly  right  into  the  large 
markets  we  find  them  very  profitable. 
Take  Twenty  Ounce,  for  example,  or  Wolt 
River.  I  would  not  care  to  eat  either 
raw,  but  without  question  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  such  big  handsome  ap¬ 
ples  for  baking.  The  restaurants  and 
hotels  call  for  them,  and  when  properly 
baked  they  satisfy  customers.  I  shall 
plant  more  Twenty  Ounce  in  order  to 
supply  this  trade.  But  do  not.  get  the 
idea  that  I  advise  you  or  anyone  else  to 
plant  Twenty  Ounce  or  Wolf  Itiver.  We 
have  a  trade  that  will  take  such  apples, 
and  we  can  get  them  into  market.  It 
vou  are  selling  in  a  small  town  or  cannot 
reach  the  big  markets  quickly  my  advice 
is  to  keep  away  from  these  large  low- 

quality  varieties. 

***** 

Shall  we  let  the  locusts  (sure  to 
come  this  year)  interfere  with  our  plant¬ 
ing?  I  shall  not  pay  much  attention  to 
them.  At  the  last  visitation  they  did 
very  little  damage  on  this  farm,  although 
a  mile  or  so  away  they  were  bad.  They 
will  slit  some  of  the  young  trees,  but 
they  usually  recover.  As  a  rule  when  we 
plant  we  cut  almost  half  the  tree  off. 
This  year  it  will  be  better  to  plant  the 
trees  about  as  they  come  from  the  nursery, 
or  at  best  clip  them  just  a  little.  Then 
after  the  locusts  have  disappeared  we 
can  go  over  these  trees  and  cut  them 
back  so  as  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
locusts.  Or  we  can  unpack  the  nursery 
trees  and  plant  them  close  together  in 
some  convenient  place,  spray  them  with 
whitewash  and  keep  them  covered  with 
mosquito  netting  during  May.  That  will 
keep  the  locusts  away  from  them,  and 
when  they  go,  early  in  June,  these  trees 
can  be  taken  up  and  planted  where  they 
are  to  stand  permanently.  At  any  rate 
there  is  no  use  worrying  about  these 
locusts.  They  are  sure  to  come,  and  they 
are,  after  all.  about  the  most  harmless 
insects  we  have.  In  the  West  something 
of  a  business  has  developed  in  gathering 
grasshoppers  and  drying  them.  In  that 
state  they  have  a  commercial  value  as 
chicken  feed.  Some  of  you  chicken  men 
might  get  some  valuable  protein  out  of 
dried  locusts. 

*  *  *  * 

We  believe  in  lime  on 
for  years  we  have  used  it 
are  situated  annual  application  of  500 
or  000  pounds  per  acre  pay  us  better 
than  larger  doses  every  few  years, 
is  largely  because  we  try  to  plow 
a  cover  crop  each  Spring.  The  lime  . 
well  with  such  a  crop.  But  how  much 
can  a  farmer  afford  to  pay  for  lime? 
There  comes  a  limit  to  all  things.  When 
I  started  buying  burnt  lime  I  paid  $0  per 
ton  in  New  York,  with  freight  about  $2. 
The  price  has  been  steadily  raised  until 
this  year  the  same  kind  of  lime  is  offered 
at  $11.50  per  ton,  with  freight  about 
$3.60.  I  cannot  see  where  it  can  possibly 
cost  more  to  produce  this  lime  than  it  did 
last  year.  By  the  time  it  gets  to  the 
farm  this  lime  will  cost  more  than  I  can 
expect  to  get  out  of  it.  I  cannot  afford 


to  pay  any  such  price  with  the  prospects 
now  in  sight  for  disposal  of  our  crops. 
We  have  about  two  tons  of  lime  left 
from  last  year.  We  shall  use  this  as 
far  as  it  goes,  and  then  stop  for  the  year, 
for  at  the  price  lime  has  gone  past  our 
limit.  Why  not  use  limestone?  I  do 
not  get  the  quick  returns  from  it  on  our 
soil  that  we  do  from  the  burnt  lime  and, 
anyway,  when  you  use  twice  as  much 
limestone  as  you  do  burnt  lime  there  is 
not  much  difference  in  cost. 

***** 

This  lime  incident  is  only  one  of  many 
cases  where  farmers  feel  that  they  have 
been  driven  beyond  the  limit.  Everything 
we  buy  has  been  crowded  up,  and  we 
begin  to  question  whether  we  can  pos¬ 
sibly  get  enough  for  our  crops  to  pay 
for  all  this  expense.  Anyone  can  raise 
big  crops  if  he  will  spend  the  money 
needed  for  thorough  cultivation,  expensive 
machinery  or  high-priced  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizers.  We  can  raise  the  crops  if  we 
are  willing  to  pay  those  fearful  prices, 
but  can  we  get  out  whole?  Can  we  get 
enough  more  for  our  goods  this  year  to 
pay  the  increase?  That  is  a  mighty 
serious  question  for  many  of  us.  Which  is 
better,  to  do  a  business  of  $1,500  and 
make  $400.  or  to  turn  over  $3,000  and 
barely  come  out  even?  I  can  see  little 
in  the  immediate  future  to  warrant  any 
“plunging.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

This  year  we  plan  to  plant  most  of 
our  available  land  in  sweet  corn.  That 
is  a  food  crop  which  we  seem  to  know 
how  to  handle.  Our  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  it  with  sod  and  cover  crop,  and  with 
our  truck  we  can  handle  this  bulky 
product  quickly.  I  shall  cut  out  the 
potato  crop,  growing  only  enough  for 
home  use,  and  increase  the  area  in  to¬ 
matoes  and  peppers  somewhat.  Our  soil 
is  not  well  adapted  to  potatoes,  and  the 
labor  required  to  plant,  spray,  cultivate 
and  dig  an  acre  will  take  reasonable  care 
of  four  acres  of  sweet  corn,  while  the 
cost  of  fertilizer  and  seed  for  an  acre 
of  potatoes  will  fertilize  six  acres  of  corn. 
After  selling  the  sweet  corn  ears  we  have 
the  stalks  tor  feeding,  and  we  can  seed 
turnips  after  the  early  varieties,  or  rye 
or  clover  after  the  late  ones.  Let  it  be 
understood,  however,  that  this  is  not  <ien- 
eral  advice.  It  is  what  we  figure  out  to 
suit  our  own  conditions.  Do  not  special¬ 
ize  in  sweet  corn  unless  you  know  just 
where  you  can  sqll  it  at  a  fair  price. 

***** 


Market  Garden  Crops 
Mean  Quick  Profits. 
Ask  for  your  copy  of 
our  new  “Vege¬ 
table 
Book.” 


March  1,  1019 

Extra  early 
potatoes  pay 
best.  Our 
‘Potato  Book’’ 
will  help  you. 
Send  for  a  copy. 


DON’T 
GET  LEFT 

Order  a  Full  Supply  of 

E.  FRANK  COE’S 


(Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office) 


it 


Hay  is 
bringing 
high  prices. 

Why  not  increase 
your  crop?  Ask 
for  our  new 
“Hay  Book.” 


FERTILIZERS 

They  will  help  you  secure 

A  GREATER  YIELD  FROM  EVERY  FIELD’’ 


Write  today  for  prices  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  agent. 
Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  AKrictiltural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


Corn  is  in  great 
demand.  Our 
‘Corn  Book”  will  help 
you  increase  your  yields. 
Send  today  for  a  copy. 


* 

this  farm,  and 
freely.  As  we 
'  1  of 

ns  1 _ 

This 
under 
goes 


There  is  a  big  pile  of  coal  ashes  out 
back  of  tin*  house.  This  Winter's  supply 
contains  more  potash  than  usual,  since 
we  have  burned  far  more  wood.  It  is 
usually  a  problem  to  know  what  to  do 
with  such  ashes.  After  some  study  I 
have  decided  to  haul  them  to  the  hill 
orchard;  and  put  40-50  pounds  close 
around  each  apple  tree.  That  will  kill 
out  the  grass  growing  up  to  the  tree,  sup¬ 
ply  a  little  potash,  serve  as  a  mulch  and 
give  some  protection  against  fire.  A  few 
weeks  ago  two  men  passed  through  one 
of  our  orchards  which  is  in  what  they 
call  «od  mulch.  Thus  there  is  a  thick 
coat  of  dry  grass.  One  of  these  men 
evidently  lit.  his  pipe  and  threw  the 
lighted  match  on  the  grass.  A  little  later 
our  hoys  saw  that  orchard  in  a  blaze. 
They  finally  got  the  fire  out,  hut  I  notice 
that  where  the  coal  ashes  are  spread 
under  tin*  tree  the  blaze  never  reached 
the  trunk,  while  in  one  or  two  places 
where  there  were  no  ashes  tin*  trunks 

are  scorched  a  little.  The  one  great 
weakness  of  the  mulch  or  sod  orchard 
is  the  danger  from  fire,  and  the  coal  ashes 
give  some  protection.  If  this  pile  of 
ashes  could  have  had  the  house  slops 

poured  over  it  during  the  Winter  they 
would  be  worth  more  as  a  fertilizer,  for 
such  ashes  hold  plant  food  like  a  sponge. 

I  shall  give  each  of  these  apple  trees 

about  eight  pounds  of  phosphate  and,  if 
they  show  the  need  of  it,  a  little  nitrate 
of  soda. 

***** 

Our  hoys  started  to  collect  and  dry 
wild  cherry  bark.  Wo  have  tried  to 
clean  up  the  wild  cherry  trees,  since  they 
are  breeding  spots  for  the  caterpillars, 
but  there  are  some  trees  left.  The  boys 
cut  them  down,  chop  them  up  and  bring 
them  to  the  house,  where  they  shave 

off  the  hark  before  the  tire.  There  seems 
to  be  a  genuine  demand  for  this  bark, 
which  is  used  in  making  cough  and  cold 
medicines.  This  Winter’s  siege  with  the 
disease  here  increased  the  demand,  and 
prices  for  the  dried  bark  run  from  10  to 
20  cents  a  pound.  That  seems  like  a 
good  figure,  but  if  you  think  there  is 
any  fortune  in  it  ask  our  boys  how  long 
it  takes  to  fix  up  a  pound  of  it.  By  the 
time  they  scraped  off  enough  of  the  bark 
to  cure  a  hard  cold  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  job  had  grown  colder.  You  may  think 
you  have  a  great  pile  of  the  fresh  bark, 
but  the  drying  does  take  the  weight  out 
of  it.  So  as  the  fire  blazes. up  I  do  not 
know  that  I  blame  the  boy  for  biting  off 
his  bark  job.  Now  he  will  make  a  batch 
of  his  famous  fudge,  as  there  will  lx*  com¬ 
pany  tomorrow.  Little  Rose  goes  to 
watch  him  cook  the  sugar  and  chocolate 
demanding  a  taste  at  frequent  intervals. 
She  seems  to  be  pretty  much  the  boss 
of  the  family,  having  found  a  way  of 
bossing  the  former  boss — mother.  The 

rest  of  us  are  all  busy,  mother  with  her 
mending,  the  little  girls  sewing  and  the 
oldest  boy  at  his  drawing.  I  ought  to 
be  at  work,  lmt  this  fire  seems  to  make 
me  lazy,  and  so  I  take  up  a  new  book 
“Salt,”  and  become  absorbed  in  it.  Thb 
is  the  story  of  a  boy’s,  education  told  in 
terms  of  cold,  hard  truth,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  every  father  and  mother  should 
get  its  message.  H.  w.  c. 


WHETHER  SIDE. HILLS- LEVEL- OR  SJ0NY, STUMPY^ GROUND 


There’s  an  Eddy 


Plow  to  Fit  Your  Farm 


Why  buy  just  a  common,  ordinary  plow  when  you  can 
get  a  plow  with  a  “pedigree”  at  equal  cost  ono  that 
has  in  it  all  the  experience  of  84  years  l 
There  are  several  models  of  Eddy  Plows.  Each  is  designed  for 
a  distinct  kind  of  soil— and  has  several  advantages  over  other  plows. 
There  is  an  Eddy  Plow  for  your  farm  that  wdl  give  you  the  most  plow 
value  for  vo  r  money.  Only  two  Eddy  Plows  are  described  here.  Give 
us  an  opportunity  of  telling  you  about  the  others-and  of  showing  how  you 
in  plow  better,  save  money,  time,  work  and  horse  flesh  with  an  Eddy. 


Gr< 


i  ier 


Eddy  Plows  Nos.  5A-12  and  5A-14 


Everything  firmly  lx>ltcd  to  standard  not  to 
beam.  Mouldboard,  share  and  landside  easily 
removed  —  beam  can’t  get  out  of  alignment. 
Chilled  mouldboard  by  Eddy  process  —  uniform 
hnrdness  and  temper  for  any  soil.  Horn  point 
gives  new  shin  piece  or  cutting  edge  with  each 
new  share.  No  wear  on  landside.  Slip  heel  re¬ 
placed  for  a  few  cents.  3-bolt  landside  replaced 
quickly — less  than  half  the  number  of  bolts 
usually  required.  Many  other  desirable  features 


Eddy  Improved  No.  36 Reversible  Sidebill  Plow 

Almost  unlimited  range  of  usefulness.  Mould- 
board  modeled  so  as  to  run  evenly  and  turn  fur¬ 
row  equal  to  any  flat  land  plow.  Reinforced  wheel 
block  '‘strap”  is  there  to  stay.  No  doping. 
Coulter  fastened  to  top  of  beam  where  it  s  out 
of  the  way.  Best  for  old  ground  as  well  as 
eo<i  No  more  broken  coulter  bloeks.  Coulter 
knife  will  give  three  times  ordinary  wear. 
Foot  latch  adjustable  to  take  up  wear.  Best 
seller”  among  side  hill  plows. 


Let  Us  Tell  You  More  About  Eddy  Plows 

There  is  a  plow  for  YOITR  farm.  Just  what  you’ve  been  looking  for.  You  can  get  it  at 
i,  year  nearest  goo.l  dealer  or  direct  from  us -or  drop  a  postal  for  our  catalog  before  you  « 
buy  from  anyone  —  and  you  will  decide  upon  an  Eddy. 

W.  Eddy  Plow  Co.,  30-40  Eddy  St.,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


The  Result 
of  84  Years  of 
Honest  Plow 
Making 


-  IF  AN 
"EDDY1  ALWAYS  READY  a 


Generations 
of  Manufacturers 
of  Plows 

Behind  Eddy  Plows 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


•THE  only 

*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


That’s  Enough 

For  Any  Engine  to  Weigh 

Any  engine  that  weighs  more  than  60  pounds  per  horsepower 
is  too  heavy  for  farm  work.  It  wastes  gasoline,  material, 

F,  time  and  energy. 

Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  one-fourth  as  much  as 

ordinary  farm  engines,  but  they  are  balanced  so  carefully  and 
w  governed  so  accurately  that  they  run  even  more  steadily  and 

y  quietly.  They  are  also  the  most  durable  farm  engines  in  the  world, 

on  account  of  improved  design  and  better  material  and  construction. 


Light  Weight 


Farm  Motors 


4H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  being  only  43  lbs.  per  horsepower. 

Besides  doing  all  ordinnry  jobs,  it  may  be  attached  to  any  gram 
hinder,  saving  a  team,  and  in  a  wet  harvest  saving  the  crop.  Also  it 
may  be  used  on  corn  binders  and  potato  diggers. 

8H.  P.  weighs  only  320  lbs.,  being  only  40  ltis.  per  horsepower. 

Eor  all  medium  jobs.  Also  may  be  attached  to  bay  presses,  corn 
pickers,  saw  rigs,  etc. 

4C  H.  P.  weighs  only  780  lbs,,  being  only  52  lbs.  per  horsepower. 
I  w  Ror  heavier  farm  jobs,  such  as  6-holo  corn  ahollcru,  en  ilago 
cutters,  large  feed  grinders,  small  threshers,  etc. 

H.  P.  weighs  only  1200  lbs.,  being  only  60  lbs.  per  borsq- 
U  power.  For  heavy  duty  jobs,  such  as  shredders,  shollers,  grain 
separators,  heavy  sawing,  etc. 

Cushman  Engines  do  not  wear  unevenly  and  lose  compression.  Every 
running  part  protected  from  dust  and  properly  lubricated.  Equipped 
with  Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor,  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and 
Water  Circulating  Pump.  ABk  for  Book  on  Light-Weight  Engines. 

Cushman  Motor  Works  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Easy  to  Move  from  Job  to  Job 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page* 
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Stop  the  Stealing! 


V: 


If  thieves  made  a  practice  of  visiting  your  farm  year  after  year 
to  carry  off  a  large  part  of  your  potatoes,  apples,  garden  truck,  or 
other  crops ;  if  in  addition  to  stealing  your  choicest  products,  they 
spoiled  as  much  more,  you  would  do  something  to  stop  it. 

That  very  thing,  however,  happens  every  day  on  farms  and  gardens,  through  destruction  by 
insects  and  plant  diseases.  The  annual  loss  from  this  source  is  said  to  be  over  a  million  dollars. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  “raise  enough  for  the  bugs  and  yourself  too”  for  you  can  save  that  part 
of  the  crop  which  used  to  go  to  the  bugs,  or  which  was  lost  through  disease.  Spray  with 
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The  Spray  that  Adds  to  Your  Profits 
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You  can  kill  the  profit-destroying  leaf-eating  insects  and  prevent  the  serious  losses  due  to  rot, 
rust  and  blight,  by  spraying  with  Pyrox. 

You  can  do  more  with  Pyrox  than  you  can  with  Paris  Green,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  or  Bordeaux, 
because  I  yrox  is  a  combined  insecticide  and  fungicide.  Y  his  one  spray  serves  two  purposes. 

.  You  do  not  need  to  trouble  with  mixing  or  experimenting  with  different  and  unfamiliar 
materials.  Just  weigh  or  measure  out  as  directed  the  proper  quantity  of  Pyrox;  mix  it  with  water  — 
and  you  are  ready  to  begin  spraying  with  a  reliable  insecticide  and  fungicide  that  has  over  twenty 
years  of  actual  proven  value  to  its  credit. 


You  can  take  advantage  of  every  hour  when  you  use  Pyrox, 
for  you  need  not  wait  to  slack  iime  or  to  dissolve  chemicals. 
You  need  no  elaborate  equipment  of  mixing-tanks,  barrels, 
tubs  and  platforms. 

You  want  to  be  sure  your  crops  will  be  protected  against 
blight,  rot  and  rust,  and  that  at  the  same  time  destructive  bugs 
and  worms  will  be  killed.  You  want  to  be  sure  that  the  foliage 
will  keep  healthy  and  green  throughout  the  growing  season, 
for  that  gives  it  greater  vigor  and  enables  the  plant  or  tree  to 
produce  to  its  very  limit.  Every  potato  grower  knows  that  it  is 
during  the  last  ten  days  of  the  growing  period  that  the  tubers 
increase  in  size  most  rapidly.  Every  apple  grower  knows  that 
the  last  ten  days  the  apples  hang  on  the  trees  are  those  in 
which  the  fine  color,  size  and  waxy  finish  of  the  fruit  are  added. 
Those  are  the  days  which  add  to  the  reputation  of  Pyrox  as  a 
money-maker  for  potato  grower  and  fruit  grower. 


Read  what  Air.  Arthur  Gold,  of  the  West  Virginia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  says  about  Pyrox  for  potatoes: 

“The  best  crop  of  potatoes  in  this  vicinity  this  year  had 
four  applications  of  Pyrox.  The  foliage  was  free  from  blight 
throughout  the  season.” 

And  referring  to  results  with  apples,  he  adds: 

“It  has  proven  an  excellent  material  in  controlling  apple 
scab,  leaf  spot,  black  rot,  and  blotch  on  apples,  as  well  as  cod¬ 
ling  moth  and  curculio.  I  can  strongly  recommend  the  use  of 
Pyrox,  believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  combined  mate¬ 
rials  to  be  used  about  the  farm,  garden  or  orchard.” 

Pyrox  has  been  on  the  market  for  over  twenty  years  and  has 
stood  the  test  of  practical  everyday  use  by  practical  everyday 
men.  Why  not  try  it  and  see  if  it  will  not  do  as  much  for 
you  as  it  has  already  done  for  others? 


Cut  it  out  and  send  it! 


Pyrox  is  sold  by  most  Hardware,  Implement  and  Seed  Stores 


wtOTTO  SAVE  YOUR  CROPS  — USE  THIS  COl'PON 

I  would  like  to  read  your  Pyrox  Crop  Book  R.  n.-y 


Name  . - 

1*.  O . 

State . County 

Dealer's  Name 
Dealer’s  P.  O. 


If  you  are  tired  of  having  bugs  and  blights  rob  you  of  your  extra  profits,  send 
for  the  Pyrox  Crop  Book.  It  tells  how  other  farmers  have  stopped  this  loss.  Just 
send  us  the  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  the  book  promptly.  Address 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

43-A  Chatham  St.,  Boston  1002  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tim  Ri  ral  Nkw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


Among  the  mauy  articles  of  war  that  may  be  partially 
discarded  with  peace  that  may  be-  of  use  to  farmers  is 
the  flame  thrower.  I  have  tried  it  on  a  small  scale,  and 
know  it  is  effective  for  getting  poison  ivy.  etc.,  out  of 
stone  walls  and  bad  corners  where  it  is  difficult  to  cut. 
It  seems  to  me  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  might  get  the  data 
of  fuel  consumption,  etc.,  and  have  some  of  this 
apparatus  handed  over  to  Farm  Bureaus  for  use  under 
their  direction.  I  know  of  nothing  better  for  clearing 
out  brushes  and  bad  roots  we  have  neglected  along  our 
fences  during  the  war.  Why  not  try  it? 

New  York.  JAMES  M.  REID. 

I1E  flame  throwers,  like  the  poison  gas.  appeared 
during  the  great  war  as  fearful  instruments  of 
destruction.  The  flame  throwers  shot  a  jet  of  blazing 
oil  out  of  a  pipe — driven  by  an  apparatus  like  a 
knapsack  sprayer.  Until  the  Allied  soldiers  learned 
how  to  fight  these  flames  the  Germans  inflicted 
hideous  loss  and  suffering  with  this  torture.  We 
hope  the  Peace  Congress  will  prohibit  forever  the 
use  of  such*  cruel  weapons.  They  are  best  employed 
against  poison  ivy  and  similar  weed  pests.  This 
seems  like  a  good  suggestion,  and  we  hope  the  M  ar 
Department  will  bring  over  some  of  these  flame 
throwers  and  try  them  out  on  our  stone  walls  and 
fence  corners.  The  scheme  is  not  new.  for  the  gaso¬ 
line  torch  lias  been  used  in  fighting  insects.  These 
flame  throwers  are  more  powerful,  and  we  think 
they  will  prove  useful. 

* 

Ml  now  comes  a  new  agricultural  nuisance — the 
European  corn  borer.  A  statement  about  this 
pest  is  found  on  page  360.  It  landed  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  not  so  many  miles  from  the  landing  place  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Its  evil  work  and  influence 
will  spread  havoc  and  ruin  throughout  New  England 
and  the  East  unless  these  first  colonies  are  found 
and  stamped  out  promptly.  It  is  said  that  that  the 
Hessian  fly  was  brought  to  this  country  in  straw 
used  as  bedding  by  Hessian  soldiers.  These  hire¬ 
lings  were  unable  to  blast  our  crop  of  liberty,  hut 
the  flies  they  brought  nearly  ruined  the  wheat  crop, 
and  still  cause  millions  of  loss.  This  corn  borer  is 
a  companion  in  crime,  and  should  he  scorched  out 
at  once. 

* 

I  have  heard  from  a  very  reliable  source  that  the 
United  States  Government  does  not  intend  to  pay 
farmers  the  price  promised  them  for  their  1919  crop 
,,f  wheat.  Would  it:  not  be  well  for  farmers  to  refuse 
t<>  buy  bonds  or  solicit  for  them,  or  aid  in  their  sale  in 
am  way.  until  there  is  an  appropriation  made  for  that 
purpose,  and  we  are  assured  that  the  agreement  will  be 
fulfilled?  Manufacturing  and  construction  companies 
have  been  allowed  to  make  large  profits  from  war  work, 
and  the  products  from  our  farms  have  been  sold  at  loss, 
according  to  reports  of  commissions  appointed  by  tne 
Government  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  production. 

Michigan.  A.  M.  B. 

WE  have  faith  in  the  U.  S.  Government  and  be¬ 
lieve  the  guarantee  will  be  fairly  met.  An 
actual  statement  of  the  outlook  for  grain  shows  that 
the  1918  crop  will  be  cleaned  up  before  the  new  crop 
comes  on.  Should  we  have  any  such  season  as  has 
often  been  known  this  coming  year’s  crop  will  not 
leave  any  great  surplus.  We  take  the  ground  that 
the  Government  has  made  a  solemn  and  definite 
contract  with  the  wheat  farmers  and  we  believe  it 
will  be  kept.  These  “reliable  sources”  usually  turn 
out  to  be  the  little  gang  of  manipulators  who  are 
trying  to  poison  the  minds  of  consumers  against 
farmers.  Pay  no  attention  to  them  and  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  saying  you  will  not  buy  bonds  because 
von  feel  the  Government  will  not  keep  faith.  The 
purchase  of  bonds  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  feeling  of  resentment.  We  have  got  to  raise  the 
money  in  order  to  bring  our  hoys  back  from  Europe 
and  distribute  them  hack  into  labor.  That  is  our 
obligation  as  men  and  as  Americans.  To  shirk  that 
obligation  because  we  think  we  are  not  treated  fairly 
will  give  the  big  interests  which  oppose  us  just  the 
argument  they  are  after.  We  cannot  possibly  afford 
to  stand  hack  and  let  these  big  interests  finance  the 
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loan  and  thus  become  the  great  creditors  of  this 
nation.  The  loan  is  a  good  investment  and  farmers 
ought  to  take  their  share  of  it  without  consideration 
for  what  they  call  unfair  treatment.  We  shall  get 
together  and  attend  to  that  all  right.  We  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  faith  iu  the  Government  and  hack  it  up. 

* 

I  wish  to  add  my  endorsement  of  the  words  of 
Mr.  Ful lager  on  page  277  as  to  the  rural  school 
sanitary  toilet  situation.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  fairly  and  with  reason.  The  Education 
Department  is  not  wholly  wrong  in  its  position,  and 
I  know  many  localities  where  something  in  the  line 
of  sanitary  ‘  toilets  should  he  required.  In  some 
others  1  very  much  question  their  desirability.  I  do. 
however,  believe  there  should  he  an  opportunity  of 
appeal  for  any  school  district  in  the  State  from 
a  ruling  by  the  Department  of  Education  as  to  school 
equipment  At  present  they  virtually  make  the  laws, 
construe  them  and  enforce  them.  From  their  decision 
there  is  no  appeal,  unless  it  is  sufficiently  objection¬ 
able  enough  to  “rouse  the  nation.”  Why  should  not 
the  county  judge  have  the  final  ruling  when  there 
is  a  serious  difference  between  the  department  and 
some  rural  school  district  as  to  buildings  or  equip¬ 
ment.  At  least,  why  not  have  someone  within  the 
county  who  will  listen  to  and  decide  such  appeals? 

Ontario  Co..  N.  Y.  f.  e.  R. 

1IE  experience  with  the  township  school  law  last 
year  shows  what  the  people  can  do  if  they  get 
together  and  try.  There  should  unquestionably  he 
an  opportunity  of  appeal.  That  is  an  inherent  right 
which  should  never  be  usurped,  as  has  been  done  by 
the  Education  Department.  We  favor  a  campaign 
to  provide  for  this  right  of  appeal,  and  if  our  country 
people  desire  it  we  will  start  the  hall  rolling.  As 
for  the  sanitary  toilet,  we  shall  give  the  arguments 

in  favor  of  it  a  little  later. 

* 

IF  we  may  judge  by  the  attendance.  “Farmers’ 
Week”  at  Cornell  this  year  was  a  great  success. 
The  figures  of  registered  attendance  are  as  follows: 


1 91 5 

1916 

. 3.548 

1917 

inis  . . 

.  3.095 

There  were  no  doubt  at  least  500  more  who  did 
not  register.  We  are  safe  in  saying  that  at  least 
5.000  men  and  women  from  the  country  were  at  the 
college  during  the  week.  The  open  Winter  made  if 
possible  for  many  farmers  to  use  their  cars,  and 
there  were  great  lines  and  hunches  of  these  “gasoline 
horses”  around  the  buildings.  It  is  a  great  event 
when  5.000  earnest  and  intelligent  country  people 
can  get  together  at  the  college  which  is  to  represent 
them  in  education.  They  not  only  learn  and  absorb 
information,  but  they  influence  and  impress  the 
management  of  the  college  in  a  way  that  is  sure  to 
count.  These  institutions  must  not  he  permitted  to 
become  “aristocratic”  in  any  sense,  yet  we  can 
readily  see  how.  if  left  to  themselves  without  close 
connection  with  popular  thought,  they  might  leave 
the  ground  and  get  up  in  the  air.  1  hese  great 
swarms  of  practical  farmers  and  their  wives  coming 
to  the  college  and  exploring  every  corner  of  it  do 
wonderful  work  in  keeping  the  institution  down  to 
the  farm.  For  a  college  cannot  lift  the  farm  or  its 
family  unless  it  is  closely  tied  or  riveted  to  its  job. 
And  the  tics  or  the  rivets  must  he  fastened  hji  the 
farmers  themselves.  Two  things  stand  out  clearly 
this  year.  Our  country  people  realize  more  and 
more  that  the  practical  side  of  farm  life — the  work¬ 
ing  and  money  making — is  not  all  there  is  to  it. 
They  see  the  value  of  culture  and  broad,  clear  think¬ 
ing.  Then  year  by  year  the  business  side  of  farming 
is  being  reduced  to  definite  figures  of  cost  and  values. 
Out  of  these  things  is  coming  the  bigger  and  nobler 
struggle  to  obtain  and  uphold  the  plain  common 
rights  which  belong  to  farming  as  an  occupation. 
That  is  the  way  in  which  they  must  come  if  they 
are  to  endure,  and  great  popular  gatherings  like 
that  of  Farmers’  Week  make  them  surer  and  bring 
them  nearer. 

» 

THE  campaign  for  100  fruit  trees  on  every  farm 
goes  on  and  the  result  will  he  seen  on  thousands 
of  farms  this  Spring.  There  has  been  some  criticism 
of  the  plan,  hut  most  of  it  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  100  trees  are  too  many  for  the  average  farmer 
to  care  for.  All  seem  to  agree  that  the  farm  should 
have  some  fruit  growing  on  it.  and  if  some  of  our 
people  think  50  trees  will  come  nearer  their  size — 
we  accept  the  amendment.  At  any  rate,  an  orchard 
and  a  fruit  patch  seem  to  us  about  as  necessary  on 
the  farm  as  a  good  well. 

* 

THERE  are  men  and  women  who  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  college  and  then  find  fault  with  the 
institution  because  it  does  not  make  some  children 
into  men  and  women  of  high  intelligence  and  char¬ 
acter.  Ask  any  college  president  of  earnest  char¬ 
acter  and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  work  of  the  college 
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is  limited  to  the  home  training  which  the  student 
receives.  Given  a  boy  with  the  right  sort  of  home 
training  and  the  college  can  do  wonders  with  him. 
Given  a  boy  without  this  home  training  and  no 
institution  can  make  him  great.  This  home  training 
means  obedience,  self-restraint,  respect  of  parents, 
clean  ambition — the  things  which  may  he  grouped 
under  Christian  character.  These  things  make  a 
solid  foundation  upon  which  the  college  can  build 
a  noble  structure.  Without  them  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages  will  seem  but  as  a  house  built  on  shifting 
sand.  And  this  solid  foundation  can  only  be  built 
in  the  home  through  the  influence  and  example  of 
father  and  mother,  so  that  the  best  part  of  a  college 
education  comes  in  the  home  training.  The  college 
cannot  give  your  hoy  that.  That  must  represent 
your  own  sacrifice  and  devotion. 

* 

THERE  has  to  be  a  limit  to  folly  as  well  as  to 
wisdom  in  this  discussion  of  the  farmer’s  prob¬ 
lem.  Perhaps  our  opinion  is  biased,  but  we  think 
the  Boston  Transcript  has  about  touched  the  low 
note  of  fool  talk  in  the  following  comment  on  a 
Massachusetts  farmer  who  said: 

“The  land  is  mine,  and  not  the  country's.  I  am 
through  working  early  and  late  to  fatten  somebody 
else." 

Then  comes  the  Transcript  with  this : 

To  answer  it.  the  question  would  Have  to  bo  asked 
whether  the  farmer  really  lias  any  right  to  behave  in 
any  such  manner.  Has  the  nation  no  interest  in  his 
production  of.  food  to  sell  as  well  as  to  have?  The 
English  law,  on  which  our  institutions  are  founded,  says 
that  it  has.  It  recognizes  no  absolute  private  owner¬ 
ship  of  land.  The  absolute  title  is  in  the  Crown,  and 
the  ownership  of  land  in  fee  simple  is  but  tenancy.  The 
same  principle  prevails  in  this  country,  with  the  State 
in  the  place  of  the  Crown.  The  law  gives  the  Legis¬ 
lature  the  supreme  power  over  the  land.  It  may  readily 
he  seen,  therefore,  that  the  State  will  have  something 
to  say  about  the  farmer’s  abdication  of  his  function  as 
a  producer  of  food,  if  the  farmer  should  attempt  it. 

Rut  what  would  the  State  do  with  the  land?  Can 
it  work  my  farm  or  yours  and.  with  present  prices 
for  labor,  material  and  product,  make  a  better  show¬ 
ing  than  we  do?  Tt  never  has  done  so.  State  and 
National  farms  are.  as  a  rule,  notoriously  unprofit¬ 
able.  In  what  way  then  would  the  country  be  better 
off  after  the  State  had  recompensed  the  tenant  for 
improvements,  as  it  would  have  to  do  under  any 
law?  We  will  agree  to  find  100  farmers  who  will 
accept  pay  for  their  improvements  and  tenant  lease 
and  let  the  State  run  their  farms.  And  the  State 
would  get  tired  running  these  farms  at  a  loss  inside 
of  two  years. 

* 

WE  now  ask  every  one  of  our  New  Jersey  read¬ 
ers  to  help  get  an  appropriation  for  a  new 
horticultural  building  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  This  building  is  needed  as  a  part  of 
the  equipment  which  Jerseymen  are  fairly  entitled 
to.  The  item  for  this  appropriation  was  cut  out  of 
the  annual  budget  and  it  is  now  up  to  the  appropria¬ 
tion  committee  of  the  Legislature.  Hon.  Arthur 
Whitney  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee,  and 
he  will  largely  decide  the  matter.  Senator  Whitney 
is  a  fair-minded  man.  anxious  to  serve  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  reasonably  and  well.  If  there  is  a 
strong,  popular  demand  for  this  building,  he  will,  we 
believe,  favor  it.  and  his  decision  will  count.  There¬ 
fore.  we  ask  every  Jerseyman  and  Jerseywoman  to 
write  Senator  Whitney,  and  ask  him  to  favor  this 
bill.  The  address  is  Hon.  Arthur  Whitney,  Senate 
Chamber.  Trenton.  N.  J.  Do  it  today. 


Brevities 

And  never  forgot  the  high  cost  of  worrying. 

There  will  be  an  old-time  sheep-shearing  contest  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  March  18. 

The  seed  corn  seems  to  be  iu  far  better  shape  this 
year  than  one  year  ago. 

Is  it  well  with  the  well?  Unhappily  some  farm  wells 
receive  drainage  so  that  they  would  seem  more  of  a 
success  as  a  cesspool. 

The  high  cost  of  Red  clover  seed  is  troubling  many 
farmers,  and  there  will  be  less  seeded  than  usual.  We 
shall  use  more  Alsike  mixed  with  the  Rod. 

CAN  you  find  an  attorney  in  your  neighborhood  who 
is  not  associated  in  some  way  with  a  railroad  or  some 
other  public  utility? 

We  have  a  few  correspondents  who  seem  to  take  the 
Sunday  papers  as  their  guides  in  farming.  They  find 
sooner  or  Inter  where  such  guides  bring  them  out. 

One  of  the  hardest  problems  we  have  is  that  of  a  man 
subject  to  epileptic  tit  -  who  wants  a  job  as  hired  man — 
knowing  he  is  subject  at  any  time  to  an  attack. 

All  through  the  Eastern  States  farmers  may  expect 
a  bad  outbreak  of  nlant  lice.  Tobacco  extract  is  a  little 
surer  death  to  these  plant  lice  than  the  continued  use 
of  cigarettes  will  he  to  young  hoys. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  readers  are  able  to  tell  how  a  rat 
carries  an  egg — having  seen  the  rats  while  on  the  job. 
Such  people  are  naturally  pleased  to  realize  that  they 
can  give  information  to  John  Burroughs. 
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A  Canful  of  Milk  Notes 

Milk  Legislation  at  Albany 

The  bills  introduced  in  Albany,  both  by  city  and 
country  members,  indicate  the  confusion  of  mind  on 
the  milk  problem  of  the  New  York  producing  dis¬ 
trict.  Both  lines  of  bills  are  impossible  from  the 
producers’  point  of  view  and  interest,  but  it  is  quite 
natural  that  the  consumers  of  the  cities  should  seek 
some  form  of  relief  from  the  exactions  of  the  milk 
trust,  and  their  only  present  source  of  relief  seems 
to  be  the  Legislature.  The  practical  means  of  relief 
for  them  is  apparent,  but  the  milk  trust  interests 
are  in  the  way,  and  no  one  in  authority  seems  will¬ 
ing  to  apply  the  remedy  that  will  cut  the  dealers’ 
profits,  or  correct  their  extravagant  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  We  must  oppose  all  these  bills,  but  we 
do  not  feel  disposed  to  abuse  consumers  for  encourag¬ 
ing  legislation  that  even  promises  them  relief.  The 
truth  is  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  distribution  is 
as  much  to  the  ultimate  interest  of  the  producer  as 
to  the  consumer.  In  the  past  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  suffered  alike.  Now  that  the  producer  has 
made  some  show  of  self-protection,  the  extra  weight 
has  been  thrown  on  the  shoulders  of  the  consumers. 
They  will  not  bear  it  indefinitely.  They  are  turning 
to  price-fixing  by  commissions  or  exclusive  control  of 
city  distribution.  These  are  dangerous  measures  for 
producers.  They  may  he  an  improvement  on  the 
past,  but  they  shut  off  the  promising  opportunity 
producers  now  have  to  develop  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tion  for  themselves.  How  long  this  opportunity  will 
remain  open  no  one  can  say:  but  there  is  no  venture 
in  the  assertion  that  there  is  danger  to  the  producing 
industry  every  day  that  the  development  of  this  out¬ 
let  is  neglected. 

A  Call  for  Heavy  Cream 

We  have  this  inquiry  from  a  prominent  hotel : 

We  would  like  to  buy  an  extra  heavy  natural  cream 
direct  from  the  farmer.  It  must  he  grade  A  unpas¬ 
teurized.  We  could  take  a  fixed  amount  per  week  in 
regular  shipments,  and  are  willing  to  pay  well  for  the 
right  product.  Can  you  put  us  in  communication  with 
a  reliable  producer?  Amount  needed  per  week  would 
be  about  NO  quarts,  45  per  cent  butter  fat.  two  ship¬ 
ments  weekly. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  make  the  connection  for  a 
responsible  producer  equipped  to  fill  the  order. 


some  of  the  co-operative  creameries  during  the  past 
year  or  more.  We  believe  that  the  League  should 
assume  responsibility  for  the  sale  of  all  the  milk,  and 
sell  the  co-operative  creamery  milk  at  the  same  time 
it  sells  the  other  milk,  making  proper  adjustment  in 
price  for  pasteurizing  and  shipping.  Every  member 
and  every  community  should  be  treated  alike,  When 
we  advocated  the  building  of  farm-owned  creameries 
we  expected  this  •would  be  the  policy,  and  it  was 
done  when  the  State  Department  made  the  first  sale. 
Any  other  policy  is  an  injustice  to  the  neglected 
members,  and  we  believe  that  equal  justice  should 
be  extended  to  every  member  and  every  community. 


Go  Ahead  and  Organize 

I  am  of  the  same  view  as  the  Herkimer  County  dairy¬ 
man.  It’s  a  fact  that  the  average  year’s  milk  costs  just 
so  much  during  the  Winter  time,  regardless  of  how  the 
months  are  spelled,  and  if  there  is  any  difference  the 
latter  part  of  the  Winter  is  harder  on  cattle,  and  it  costs 
just  as  much  if  not  more  to  produce  a  quart  of  milk 
late  as  early  in  the  Winter. 

The  cold  weather  made  it  possible  for  dealers  to  bring 
milk  long  distances  during  the  strike,  and  nothing  was 
said  about  its  quality,  so  that  milk  could  be  made  to 
go  farther  than  in  warm  weather.  The  League  fur¬ 
nished  some  milk,  which  only  made  matters  worse.  So 
that  altogether  the  dealers  took  the  opportune  time  to 
bring  about  a  strike. 

Perhaps  the  League  was  not  wholly  at  fault,  as  they 
were  not  quite  prepared  for  it ;  also  the  membership 
was  not  so  strong  at  the  time  the  strike  started.  It 
has  increased  since,  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  is  still 
increasing.  So  it  has  won  something;  yes,  a  whole  lot. 
If  the  price  is  not  cut  too  low  in  the  Summer  that  will 
make  up  for  the  Winter.  The  range  between  Winter 
and  Summer  prices  has  been  too  wide.  But  the  League 
owns  itself,  and  we  need  not  follow  what  was  done 
under  boss  rule,  but  look  ahead,  make  our  own  rules 
and  let  the  past  go  to  the  dogs.  SOUTH erx  tier. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

The  dairyman  from  New  Jersey  has  the  situation 
correct.  I  do  not  see  how  any  fair-minded  man  can 
approve  anything  so  unfair  as  benefits  for  some  members 
at  the  expense  of  other  members.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  organization  is  the  thing  for  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  but  the  benefits  must  be  for  all  or  none.  To  ray 
mind  loyalty  does  not  consist  of  blind  approval  of  ail 
we  hear  and  all  we  see.  but  rather  in  insisting  on  the 
correction  of  abuses  and  mistakes  to  the  end  that  our 
structure  may  endure.  g.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  Practical  Pasteurizing  Outfit 

Improvement  in  processes  for  the  pasteurization 
of  milk  have  made  such  little  progress  there  is  sus¬ 
picion  that  improved  methods  may  have  been  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  big  milk  dealers.  Milk  is  largely 
pasteurized  in  bulk,  and  the  processes  in  the  past  at 
least  have  been  controlled  by  influences  close  to  the 
city  board  of  health.  The  Van  Aernam  process  for 
milk  pasteurization  gets  away  from  the  bulk  system 
and  pasteurizes  in  cans  or  in  bottles.  It  is  used  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  in  some  smaller 
cities,  but  it  lias  not  found  favor  in  New  York  City. 
Its  general  use  would  enable  the  small  dealer  or  the 
farmer  to  pasteurize  his  own  milk  and  break  the 
monopoly  held  so  long  by  the  big  dealer.  The  initial 
expense  is  comparatively  little,  and  it  is  made  in 
small  sizes  as  well  as  large,  so  that  a  dealer  or  pro¬ 
ducer  with  a  half  dozen  cans  could  pasteurize  liis 

own  milk  either  in  glass  bottles  or  in  the  ordinary 
milk  can.  The  process  is  very  simple.  The  heat  is 
applied  by  steam  jets.  In  the  smaller  implements 
the  steam  may  be  generated  on  the  top  of  an  ordinary 
stove  or  by  a  separate  gas  or  oil  burner. 

The  process  may  also  be  used  to  sterilize  and  pre¬ 
serve  fruit  juices,  including  cider,  and  also  to  pre¬ 
serve  fruits.  The  process  appeals  to  us  as  having 

great  possibilities  for  development. 

Selling  Milk  from  Co-operative  Creameries 

Our  creamery  had  a  contract  for  our  milk  with  a 
New  York  dealer,  but  during  the  strike  a  person  came 
here  and  stopped  the  milk,  and  aft  r  the  strike  was 
ended,  the  dealer  refused  t<>  receive  the  milk  again.  We 
have  sent  committees  to  New  York,  but  they  failed  to 
find  a  sale.  Now  you  have  always  advocated  farm- 
owned  creameries  and  pasteurizers.  We  have  the 
creamery  and  pasteurizer,  but  we  cannot  sell  our  milk. 
We  pay  dues  to  the  League.  Why  does  it  not  sell  our 
milk?  Is  not  that  what  if  is  for? 

We  lmvo  considerable  money  invested  in  this  plant, 
and  our  milk  has  been  home  for  three  weeks.  Our 
farmers  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars.  There  is  no 
strike,  but  simply  because  we  cannot  find  a  market  for 
the  milk.  Could  you  locate  a  market  or  find  a  dealer 
who  would  handle  it,  rent  the  creamery  or  Lelp  us  out 
in  some  way?  subscriber. 

New  Pnltz,  N.  Y. 

Being  under  contract,  the  delivery  of  this  milk 
should  not  have  been  interrupted.  Other  milk  under 
contract  and  some  without  contract  was  delivered 
regularly. 

We  have  always  advocated  farm-owned  cream¬ 
eries  to  pasteurize  and  ship  milk  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  essential  to  the  dairy  industry,  and 
the  backbone  of  the  League,  but  we  hardly  need  say 
that  we  have  not  approved  the  policy  adopted  for 


The  Coming  Wheat  Crop 

Mr.  Julius  H.  Barnes,  president  of  the  U.  8.  Grain 
Corporation,  has  given  to  Congress  his  views  on  the 
wheat  situation.  Mr.  Barnes  says  the  crop  of  191 S 
works  out  about  as  follows: 

Bushels 

Total  crop  .  918.000.000 

Deduct  for  seed .  100.000.000 

Estimated  home  consumption  .  470.000.000  570.000.000 

Available  for  export .  348.000.000 

T  p  to  February  1  there  had  been  exported  about 
I80.000.000  bushels,  leaving  about  170.000.0oo  bushels 
on  hand.  The  following  have  been  practically  or¬ 
dered  : 


Bushels 

European  Allies  .  100.000.000 

Relief  in  Belgium .  30.000.000 

Neutrals  .  15.000.000 


European  Relief  .  30.000,000 

•  165.000,000 

The  Grain  Corporation  now  lias  under  its  control 
the  equivalent  of  145.000.000  bushels.  Country  mills 
and  elevators  have  about  100.000,000  bushels,  and 
the  farmers  hold  not  to  exceed  150.000.000  bushels. 
The  needs  of  domestic  consumption  run  about 
40.000.000  bushels  per  month.  In  view  of  these 
figures  it  is  evident  that  the  crop  of  191X  will  be  just 
about  cleaned  up  before  the  new  crop  comes  in. 
When  it  comes  to  the  1019  crop  Mr.  Barnes  says  that 
‘•Nature  itself  may  make  or  ruin  the  crop.”  The 
Winter  acreage  is  large,  and  there  will  lie  a  heavy 
seeding  of  Spring  wheat  based  on  the  general  belief 
in  the  Government's  guarantee  of  price.  A  yield  of 
1,200.000.000  bushels  is  possible,  but  weather  condi¬ 
tions  may  shrink  that  by  one-third,  and  seldom  if 
ever  have  two  heavy  crop  years  in  wheat  come  to¬ 
gether.  The  open  Winter  is  very  trying  on  the 
Winter  wheat.  At  any  rate.  Mr.  Barnes  says  This 
Government  must  stand  right  up  to  its  promise  and 
see  that  the  guaranteed  price  is  paid  for  this  year's 
crop.  If  the  crop  is  short  there  will  be  little  trouble 
in  disposing  of  it.  If  it  is  as  large  as  now  seems 
possible  the  Government  must  be  prepared  to  take 
care  of  it.  Mr.  Barnes  favors  giving  the  Government 
access  to  a  loan  of  at  least  one  billion  dollars  with 
which  to  finance  the  crop,  and  also  giving  great 
powers  over  selling,  exporting  importing  and  storage, 
and  also  power  over  exchanges  and  railroads.  At 
any  rate,  something  must  be  done  at  once  to  prepare 
for  this  year’s  crop  handling.  Our  own  opinion  is 
that  the  markets  of  the  world  will  absorb  most  of 


our  wheat  without  trouble.  If  the  crop  is  too  large 
to  permit  this  the  nation  must  be  ready,  like  Joseph 
of  old.  to  store  and  hold  the  wheat  and  fulfill  its 
promise  to  farmers. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

STATE  SHEEP  RAISERS  FEDERATED.— As  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  which  last 
year  helped  several  counties  to  pool  and  sell  their  1918 
clip  of  wool,  a  State  Federation  of  Wool  Growers’ 
Societies  was  reached  at  Ithaca  during  Farmers’  Week. 
Delegates  from  28  county  sheep  growers’  associations 
were  present  when  the  action  was  taken.  These  in¬ 
cluded  Cayuga,  Chemung,  Cortland.  Delaware.  Dutchess. 
Essex.  Genesee,  Greene,  Livingston,  Monroe,  Wayne. 
Ontario,  Orleans,  Otsego,  Schuyler.  Seneca,  Steuben. 
Tompkins.  Washington,  Rensselaer  and  Yates  counties. 
Fred  L.  Porter  of  Crown  Point.  Essex  County,  was 
chosen  president ;  E.  S.  Hill,  Peruville,  Tompkins  Co.. 
treasurer,  and  Prof.  Mark  Smith,  extension  worker 
from  the  State  College,  who  has  done  much  to  aid  sheep 
growers  of  the  State  the  past  year,  will  act  as  secretary. 

HUNTING  AND  TRAPPING  OF  THE  STATE.— 
Though  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  State  in  the 
I  nion,  the  sport  and  business  of  hunting  and  trapping 
persists.  Each  year  200.000  hunters  get  licenses.  They 
shoot  10,000  wild  deer,  valued  at  $500,000  as  venison. 
The  farm  boys  excelled  this,  though,  with  260.000  skunk 
pelts  the  past  year,  valued  at  about  $1,000,000.  Rab¬ 
bits,  fox,  mink  and  other  fur  bearers  swell  the  list  of 
pelts  to  a  very  high  figure. 

FLORAL  BUILDING  FOR  STATE  FAIR.— The 
erection  of  a  new  horticultural  building  will  be  the  first 
project  to  be  undertaken  by  the  reorganized  State  Fair 
Commission,  according  to  the  report  of  the  New  York 
Federation  of  Horticultural  Societies,  held  at  Farmers’ 
Week.  The  building  will  cost  near  $350,000.  and  will 
be  located  in  the  center  of  the  plaza.  It  is  proposed  t<> 
make  it  a  convention  hall  for  year  ’round  use.  The 
federation  authorized  its  president.  F.  R,  Pierson,  of 
Tarrytown,  to  visit  Governor  Smith  and  to  place  the 
merits  of  the  plan  before  him  and  before  the  Senate  and 
Assembly,  that  they  may  support  the  Commission,  and 
get  the  plant  started  at  once,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use 
next  Fall.  Later  in  the  week  the  Federation  of  Farm 
Bureaus  passed  a  similar  resolution  asking  for  prompt 
attention  to  the  erection  of  this  building. 

SYRACUSE  MILK  PLANS. — Milk  producers  of 
Syracuse  and  its  vicinity  are  anxious  to  make  a  break 
towards  self-production  and  better  distribution.  W.  W. 
Ilovey,  head  of  the  Co-operative  Plant  Department  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  in¬ 
structed  them  on  various  plans  of  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions.  Work  on  farm-owned  plants  at  Jamesburg. 
Oran,  Apulia,  and  other  stations  has  been  held  up  since 
January  18,  waiting  to  get  the  Dairymen’s  League 
uniform  policy  for  such  plants.  Work  will  be  started 
in  the.  Spring,  if  it  can  be  carried  out  without  too  much 
financial  burden  on  the  farmers.  The  dairymen  have 
elected  directors  of  the  Onondaga  Milk  Producers' 
Co-operative  Association  aud  will  proceed  to  erect  one 
central  distributing  and  receiving  plant,  which  will  do 
away  withe  need  of  local  distributors’  plants,  as  all 
distributors  will  get  their  milk  at  the  central  plant. 
There  is  now  a  surplus  of  5.000  quarts  a  day,  aud  this 
will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  central  plant.  The  new 
association  will  investigate  charges  of  distributors 
watering  milk,  and  will  visit  certain  restaurants  wluV-li 
do  not  now  serve  milk.  An  educational  campaign  to 
get  working  people  to  use  more  cold  milk  and  ice  cream 
will  be  instituted,  and  two  dairy  lunches  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  near  big  factories  to  encourage  the  use  of  rich, 
cold  milk  and  buttermilk  in  place  of  the  usual  "bucket 
of  suds.”  The  central  plant  will  cost  $150,000.  at  a 
cost  of  $30  per  cow  of  the  dairies  co-operating.  Even¬ 
tually  middlemen  will  be  eliminated,  it  is  thought. 

NATIONAL  FARMERS’  ORGANIZATION.— At 
Farmers’  Week  a  national  association  of  farm  bureaus 
was  heartily  endorsed.  Fifty  counties  of  the  State  were 
represented  by  delegates  t<>  the  State  Conference  of 
Farm  Bureaus,  which  passed  important  resolutions 
and  elected  officers  for  the  new  year.  S.  L.  Striv¬ 
ings  of  Wyoming  County  was  re-elected  president. 
The  delegates  represented  65.000  farmers  of  the 
State.  They  voted  to  ask  State  aid  for  extension 
service  to  help  dairymen  to  increase  their  efficiency,  and 
for  more  money  to  aid  animal  husbandry  work.'  The 
federation  voted  to  seek  legislation  to  investigate 
methods  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health,  aud  t-i 
force  milk  dealers  to  give  bonds  which  shall  prevent 
them  from  defrauding  farmers.  Daylight  saving  was 
condemned.  Delaware.  Illinois.  Iowa.  Massachusetts. 
Michigan.  Missouri.  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Vermont,  West  Virginia  and  uther  States  had 
delegates  present  to  confer  on  the  forming  of  a  national 
federation.  D.  1  .  Farley  was  elected  to  represent  this 
State  at  a  national  conference  soon  of  Farm  Bureau 
associations  which  shall  give  farmers  a  chance  to  speak 
collectively  on  nation-wide  policies. 

THE  COUNTRY  DOG  QUESTION.— John  R. 
Clancy  will  take  up  with  the  legislative  committees  all 
bills  in  which  the  New  York  State  Breeders’  Association 
is  interested  relating  to  live  stock  and  agriculture.  In¬ 
stead  of  acting  independently,  as  in  the  past,  all  the 
breeders’  associations  will  act  in  unison  this  year.  One 
of  the  first  moves  will  be  to  draft  an  amendment  to  the 
dog  law  compelling  owners  in  sheep-raising  localities  to 
keep  their  dogs  tied  up  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  founded 
on  a  law  in  effect  in  Skaneateles  for  some  years,  and 
which  gave  effective  protection  to  sheep,  as  most  such 
damage  is  done  at  night. 

FARM  RESOURCES  EXPLOITED  TOO  FAST.— 
G.  E.  Roberts  of  New  York  City,  recognized  as  a 
national  leader  of  finances,  in  an  address  to  farmers  at 
Cornell  says  our  national  resources  have  been  wasted. 
The  rapidity  with  which  America  was  settled  was  never 
equalled  in  the  world,  and  never  will  be.  Between  1900 
and  1910  our  farm  areas  were  increased  15  per  cent, 
much  of  them  second  and  third  rate  land.  Our  soil  is 
being  worn  out  and  the  cities  getting  too  big  for  the 
country.  There  must  be  a  gain  in  production  to  offset 
this.  He  said  there  were  great  opportunities  in  the 
farm  lauds  of  the  State,  even  for  speculation,  as  well 
as  for  production.  Dean  Davenport  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  Illinois,  showed  that  in  no  other  industry 
can  as  good  results  be  obtained  from  the  same  invest; 
ment  as  in  farming.  The  latter  speaker  told  of  meeting 
a  man  ou  a  train  who  was  enthusiastic  over  a  recent 
purchase  of  7.000  acres  of  land  in  a  very  fertile  valley 
in  Montana.  Asked  where  he  obtained  money  to  buy 
7.600  acres,  he  said  he  made  it  growing  wheat  on  5.000 
acres  in  Nebraska.  Asked  where  lie  got  money  to  buy 
the  5.000  acres,  he  said  he  made  it  on  a  smaller  farm 
in  Iowa.  vr.  G.  f 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Holy  of  Holies 

“Elder  father,  tho’  thine  eyes 
Shine  with  hoary  mysteries. 

Canst  thou  tell  what  in  the  heart 
Of  a  cowslip  blosson.  lies? 

“Smaller  than  all  lives  that  ho. 
Secret  as  the  deepest  sea, 

Stands  a  little  house  of  seeds, 

Like  an  elfin’s  granary. 


“Speller  of  the  stones  and  weeds, 
Skilled  in  Nature’s  crafts  and  creeds, 
Tell  me  what  is  in  the  heart 
Of  the  smallest  of  the  seeds? 


“God  Almighty,  and  with  Him 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim, 

Filling  all  Eternity— 

Adonai  Elohim.” 

— G.  K.  Chesterton,  in  “The  Wild 
Knight  and  Other  Poems.” 


We  are  again  asked  to  give  recipe  for 
“best-ever  lemon  pie.”  Beat  together  one 
cup  sugar,  one  level  tablespoonful  flour, 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  and 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Just  before  it 
is  put  in  the  crust  stir  in  one  and  one- 
fourth  cup  of  sweet  milk.  Bake  care¬ 
fully.  but  not  too  long,  then  cover  with 
a  meringue  made  by  beating  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  stiff,  and  stirring  in  one-third 
cup  of  sugar.  All  who  have  used  this 
recipe  say  it  is  unfailing,  and  much  easier 
to  make  than  a  pie  with  a  boiled  filling 
thickened  with  cornstarch.  It  is  easier, 
too.  to  wash  a  bowl  in  which  this  un¬ 
cooked  filling  has  been  stirred  up  than  a 
sticky  double  boiler — and  even  such  a 
small  economy  of  effort  as  this  is  worth 
considering. 

* 


It  is  interesting  to  find  that  many  silk 
fabrics  for  the  trousseau  of  Princess 
Patricia  of  Connaught  have  been  supplied 
by  American  looms.  The  court  dress¬ 
maker  entrusted  with  the  work  came 
here  to  see  the  fabrics,  and  bought 
largely,  especially,  it  was  said,  of  printed 
silks.  Rose  was  the  leading  color,  and 
it  is  said  that  some  rose  silks  were  also 
purchased  for  Princess  Mary,  and  orders 
given  for  special  weaves  in  other  silks. 
France  and  Great  Britain  have  been  too 
busy  in  other  ways  to  design  many  new 
silks  of  late,  while  this  country  has  been 
in  a  position  to  make  wonderful  progress. 
It  is  perhaps  the  first  time  a  royal  prin¬ 
cess  has  sent  to  this  country  for  part  of 
her  wedding  outfit,  just  as  it.  is  the  first 
time  for  a  British  princess  to  drop  her 
title  and  marry,  with  the  sovereign’s 
hearty  approval,  a  man  who  has  no  title 
of  any  sort,  except  the  courtesy  prefix  of 
honorable. 

* 


We  have  been  flooded  with  letters  re¬ 
garding' “Barbara”  and  her  problem,  some 
of  these  opinions  being  printed  last  week. 
A  number  have  written  offering  farm  or 
household  work.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  point;  Barbara  finds  that  she  can 
obtain  employment  in  various  lines,  but 
wants  advice  especially  on  the  attitude 
she  should  take  towards  home  duties.  If 
she  wished  to  do  housework  for  a  living 
she  would  find  it  very  easy  to  secure  a 
town  or  city  position  at  high  wages. 
Family  life  and  affection  cannot  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  money — they  are  beyond  price — 
but  we  believe  that  every  girl  should 
learn  some  vocation  by  which  she  can 
support  herself,  and  that  there  is  injus¬ 
tice  in  the  attitude  that  takes  a  daugh¬ 
ter’s  unpaid  labor  as  a  right  and  doles 
out  the  price  of  necessities  as  a  gift,  and 
not  as  payment  for  the  work  of  her  hands. 
This  is  the  point  that  exercises  Barbara. 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Aluminum  frying-pans,  with  renewable 
wood  handles,  cost  $1.65.  Double  boilers 
of  aluminum,  two-quart  capacity,  are 
$2  25.  Heavy  cast  aluminum  griddles, 
nine-inch,"  are  $3.  but  were  recently  seen 
in  a  sale  for  $1.95. 

Costume  waists  are  handsome  styles 
to  wear  with  a  jacket  suit,  giving  a  cos¬ 
tume  effect.  Styles  recently  noted  in¬ 
cluded  Georgette',  drop-stitch  voile,  tri- 
colette  and  embroidered  crepe  de  chine. 
Among  the  styles  are  button-back  and 
slip-on  models,  peasant,  surplice  and  tab- 
lier.  the  colors  being  buttercup,  sunset, 
orchid,  cloud  blue,  victory  red.  flesh  or 
white.  They  cost  all  the  way  from  $7.50 
to  $69.50. 

Petticoats  with  fitted  elastic  tops  and 
deep  flounces  in  plaid  cotton  taffeta  were 
noted  recently  for  $1.  in  “princess  cloth.” 
black,  white  and  colors  for  $1.95.  At 
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$2.95  are  some  pretty  styles  with  plaid 
silk  flounces  and  a  top  of  some  special 
cotton  fabric. 

Boys’  middy  suits  in  tan  linen  with 
Belgian  blue  collar  and  cuffs  were  seen 
for  $4.90,  sizes  three  to  10. 


Some  Bulbs  I  Have  Known 

Last  Summer  I  used  to  call  upon  a 
family  of  the  old-fashioned  Amaryllis 
purpurea  which  lived  in  a  milk  pan  upon 
my  neighbor's  west  veranda,  or  else  upon 
a  low  stand  nearby  it.  Ordinarily  I  went 
in  by  an  cast  door,  but  for  a  week  or 
two  in  late  August  it  was  worth  while 
to  go  around  the  house  to  see  how  the 
Amaryllis  was  coming  on.  First  it  was 
to  count  the  buds.  The  number  went  up 
above  50.  Then  came  on  the  increasing 
glory  of  the  scarlet  blossoms,  and  this 
lasted  long  enough  to  make  the  Amaryllis 
season  on  my  neighbor’s  veranda  a  very 
pleasant  picture  in  my  memory.  A 
“glory”  of  blossoms  in  an  old  rusty  milk 
pan  !  Yes,  that  was  the  way  they  looked 
to  me.  Yet  scarcely  any  care  had  gone 
to  the  production  of  the  gay  show.  _  My 
neighbor  said  that  she  never  enriched 
them,  repotted,  nor  fussed  over  them. 
They  went  into  the  cellar  in  Winter, 
came  out  in  Spring,  got  much  of  their 
watering  from  the  rain  and  just  took  care 
of  themselves.  She  had  the  pink  fairy 
lilies.  Zephyranthes,  growing  in  crowded 


possession  of  an  old  jardiniere  and  doing 
equally  well.  But  I  know  my  neighbor 
for  a  stay-at-home  woman,  and  believe 
that  when  rains  were  too  drenching  super¬ 
fluous  water  was  turned  off,  while  at 
other  times  a  reasonable  supply  of  water 
was  never  lacking. 

Another  proof  of  the  value  to  plants 
of  slight  but  never-failing  attention  came 
in  February  of  this  year,  when  four  pots 
of  Johnsonii  m ary II is  were  unfolding 
their  beautiful  red  trumpets.  All  last 
Summer  their  owner  was  kept  at  home 
and  she  saw  these  pots  of  bulbs  every 
day.  After  various  trials  of  available 
places  they  had  been  put  on  a  sbelf  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  against  a  board 
fence,  where  they  had  sunshine  half  the 
forenoon.  They  had  good  drainage,  hut 
never  once  became  dried  out.  During 
the  last  week  in  January  the  thin  leafless 
bulbs,  in  a  dark  part  of  the  cellar,  began 
showing  the  blunt  tips  of  buds.  The  four 
pots  were  brought  to  a  sunny  kitchen 
window,  and  the  morning’s  pleasure  of 
looking  for  buds  began.  One  larger  bulb 
in  a  5-in.  pot  made  two.  Some  bulbs 
were  small  and  did  not  bloom.  Perhaps 
the  whole  count  of  10  blossoms  was  not 
a  very  grand  showing,  many  can  tell  of 
greater  success,  but  this  season’s  output 
from  these  four  pots  was  quite  in  con¬ 
trast  to  anything  they  had  done  for  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  past.  In  fact  their  owner 
had  declared  her  luck  lost  and  had 
threatened  sending  her  Johnsonii  to  a 
friend  in  Florida  where  they  could  be 
planted  in  the  open  and  prove  if  they 
were  worth  having  there.  But  until  last 
Rummer  she  had  been  often  away  from 
home  and  the  potted  bulbs  had  depended 
upon  rains  and  occasional  weeks  of  good 
care.  Years  ago  she  had  decided  that  for 
her  it  was  best  to  disturb  the  bulbs  as 
little  as  possible. 

In  a  fifth  pot  alongside  these  Johnsonii 
were  some  of  the  yellowish  red  Amaryllis. 
These  had  been  kept  five  years  without 
once  blossoming.  This  year  they  made 
two  stalks  of  bloom  in  February.  An¬ 
other  reward  for  the  stay-at-home  lady! 
A  fine,  large  bulb  of  Amaryllis  Formos- 
issima  bought  the  year  before  had  the 
same  care,  grew  well,  but  has  shown  no 
flowers.  A  neighbor  says  that  this  is  a 
Summer  bloomer,  that  she  takes  her  bulbs 
to  the  country  with  her  each  June,  plants 
them  in  the  garden  border,  and  they  are 
soon  in  flower. 

When  a  gift  of  Paper  White  Narcissus 
came  to  us  at  Christmas  we  were  re. 


minded  of  a  fine  potful  we  had  seen  in 
bloom  when  calling  two  weeks  before. 
The  grower  of  these  had  told  us  that  she 
kept  the  bulbs  three  weeks  in  a  cool, 
dark  place  after  planting,  and  before 
bringing  into  the  light.  Ro  we  treated 
our  Christmas  bulbs  in  the  same  way. 
They  bloomed  well,  coming  into  flower 
the  last  week  in  January,  but  other  bulbs 
which  friends  kept  but  a  week  in  the 
dark  did  quite  as  well.  These  Christmas 
bulbs  were  grown  in  water,  but  as  the 
quantity  of  pebbles  sent  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  hold  them  erect  we  added  some 
sphagnum  moss,  which  served  the  purpose 
quite  as  well.  I  mean  to  dry  some  pretty 
green  moss  this  year  to  use  about  my 
Paper  Whites.  prudence  primrose. 


A  Housekeeper’s  Kitchen  Garden 

There  is  so  much  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit  to  be  found  in  gardening  that  I 
often  wonder  why  more  farmers’  wives 
do  not  take  over  the  garden  as  their 
especial  charge.  Of  course  most  women 
on  the  farm  have  more  than  enough  to  do, 
but  it  is  not  usually  work  which  takes 
them  out  in  the  open  air  and  the  sun¬ 
shine.  so  I  think  that  sometimes  some  of 
the  housework  might  be  sacrificed  in  the 
interest  of  the  garden.  We  all  know  that 
the  reward  for  our  labor  is  pretty  sure 
if  we  only  stay  by  the  garden  throughout 
the  season,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  a 
great  many  fail  to  see  much  pleasure  in 
it.  Who  does  not  find  pleasure  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  tiny  plants  break  through  the 
soil,  and  grow  tall  and  thrifty?  How 
lovely  a  long  row  of  pale  green  feathery 
carrot  plants  look,  and  the  tender  j  een 
of  a  row  of  thrifty  lettuce  is  a  constant 
delight.  Do  not  give  the  garden  tip  to 
vegetables  entirely,  but  save  a  corner  for 
flowers,  for  we  need  their  cheer  just  as 
much  as  we  nee.l  the  more  material 
things  which  the  garden  will  yield.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  bird  acquaint¬ 
ances  which  you  can  make  while  about 
your  garden  work.  The  oriole  singing 
in  the  old  apple  tree  in  the  corner  of  the 
garden  has  lightened  many  hours  of  toil. 
The  little  wrens  go  about  their  home¬ 
making  unmindful  of  our  presence,  but 
we  always  stop  to  listen  to  their  song, 
it  is  the  very  essence  of  happiness  and 
good  cheer. 

This  is  an  account  of  a  garden  planted 
and  cared  for  by  a  farmer’s  wife  and 
two  children.  The  garden  is  about  120 
feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  fairly  fertile, 
but  badly  infested  by  quack  grass,  the 
most  persistent  weed  in  existence.  I 
firmly  believe.  After  the  good  man  had 
plowed  and  dragged  the  garden,  small 
sou  planted  two  rows  of  pop  corn  and 
a  row  of  sunflowers.  These  were  under 
his  especial  care  all  Rummer  and  thrived 
immensely.  Daughter  had  a  bed  of  pan¬ 
sies,  a  short  row  of  sweet  peas,  a  long 
row  of  garden  beans  and  a  small  corner 
where  plants  were  transplanted  from  the 
lettuce  and  radish  and  beet  rows  when 
it  came  time  to  thin  them  out. 

A  strip  about  six  feet  wide  the  whole 
length  of  the  garden  was  raked  over  and 
well  pulverized,  plenty  of  fertilizer  was 
worked  in  and  the  following  seeds  were 
sown  in  long  rows  about  15  inches  apart: 
Early  curled  lettuce :  Icicle  and  Rcarlet 
radishes ;  Crimson  Globe  and  Crosby’s 
Egyptian  beets :  Long  Orange  carrots, 
parsnips  and  rutabagas.  In  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  garden  were  planted  two 
rows  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn,  one  row 
American  Champion  peas.  12  hills  cucum¬ 
bers.  four  rows  butter  beaus.  Summer 
squash  and  pie  pumpkins  were  put  in 
with  the  corn  and  beans.  Rixty  cab¬ 
bages  were  set  out  May  30  and  30  Ear- 
liana  tomato  plants  about  the  10th  of 
June.  Late  in  June  a  second  sowing  of 
radishes  and  beets  wa.  made  where  the 
parsnips  failed  to  come  up.  Reeds  sown 
so  late  in  the  season  need  extra  care,  the 
ground  dries  out  so  quickly.  We  laid 
long  strips  of  boards  over  the  rows  to 
prevent  this,  and  took  them  off  as  soon 
as  the  plant  broke  through  the  ground, 
and  they  all  came  up  nicely. 

The  long  narrow  rows  of  beets,  rad¬ 
ishes.  lettuce,  carrots  and  turnips  we  cul¬ 
tivated  with  the  hand  cultivator;  it  was 
more  like  play  than  work  to  run  the 
cultivator  down  th :  long  rows.  Using 
the  cultivator  every  two  or  throe  days 
kept  the  soil  in  good  condition  and  the 
weeds  did  not  give  us  much  trouble  here, 
but  in  the  beans  and  corn  and  among  the 
plants  where  we  used  the  horse  cultivator 
the  quack  grass  came  near  getting  the 
better  o l  us,  and  although  we  hoed  and 
weeded  by  hand  it  was  not  entirely  sub¬ 
dued. 

I  made  a  mistake  in  not  giving  the 
rutabagas  more  room :  when  full  grown 
they  cover  quite  a  little  ground  and  I 
had  to  trim  off  some  of  the  leaves  to  keep 
them  from  shading  the  beets  too  much. 
The  squash  plants  soon  outgrew  the 
beans,  and  shaded  some  of  the  plants  too 
much.  This  year  they  are  going  in  a 
corner  by  themselves.  I  planted  three 
varieties  of  cucumbers,  and  one  kind 
yielded  much  better  than  the  others,  but 
I  could  not  tell  which  kind  it  was.  so 
this  year  at  planting  time  I  am  going 
to  make  note  of  each  variety  and  of  their 
place  in  the  garden,  and  this  will  help 
me  to  find  out  which  varieties  are  best 
adapted  to  my  garden. 

The  Icicle  radishes  were  fine,  the  Rcar¬ 
let  did  not  do  quite  so  well.  I  had  let¬ 
tuce  enough  to  supply  myself  and  some 
of  the  neighbors.  I  took  out  six  buckets 
full  of  young  beets  for  greens,  canned  12 
quarts  of  beets  while  they  were  small  and 
tender,  and  stored  one  bushel  in  the  cellar 
for  Winter  use.  1  had  what  sweet  corn 
I  wanted  to  use  and  canned  four  quarts; 
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NEW  LIFE 

for 

OLD  CLOCKS 

Take  that  old  clock  that  runs 
only  on  its  face  or  when  you 
shake  it  and  give  it  a  new 
lease  on  life  by  oiling  with 
3-in-One. 

Open  the  clock  and  apply  a 
toothpick  or  straw  dipped  in 
this  good  oil.  Put  a  small 
drop  in  every  bearing.  Then 
shake  %and  watch  it  go. 

3-in-0ne  Oil 

has  many  every-day  uses  on  every 
farm.  Oils  exactly  right  every 
light  mechanism  that  ever  needs 
oiling — sewing  machine,  washing 
machine,  talking  machine,  cream 
separator,  tools,  locks,  bolts. 
Makes  them  work  as  they  ought 
to  and  absolutely  prevents  rusting. 

Sold  at  all  good  stores  in  15c, 
25c  and  50c  bottles;  also  in 
25c  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

FREE 

Generous  sample  and  Dictionary 
of  Uses.  To  save  postage,  re¬ 
quest  them  on  a  postal  card. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

165  CXW.  Broadway,  New  York 


Running  Water. 
and_  Electric  Light] 


With  a  Milwaukee  Air  Power 
Water  System  you  can  have  run¬ 
ning  hot  and  cold  water  anywhere 
you  want  it  in  the  house,  and  fresh 
water — barrels  of  it — anywhere 
about  the  barn,  stable,  stockpen, 
lawn  or  garden.  Always  ready — 
just  turn  a  faucet.  No  water 
storage  tank  required.  Therefore 
never  freezes  or  fouls. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  economi¬ 
cally  you  can  install  the 


in  connection  with  a  Milwaukee 
Electric  Light  Plant.  The  latest  and 
most  improved  design,  easy  toinstalland 
operate.  Only  one  engine  required  for 
water  system  and  lights.  It  may  also  be 
used  for  other  power  needs,  such  as  run¬ 
ning  the  cream  separator,  churn,  washer, 
feed  grinder,  shop  and  home. 

Our  free,  illustrated  hook  gives  all  de¬ 
tails.  Write  for  this  information  to  2 


Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 

863  Third  Street,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 


Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 


Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 
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the  corn  did  not  come  up  well.  I  should 
have  tested  it  before  planting.  From  the 
one  row  of  peas  I  gathered  eight  bucket¬ 
fuls.  They  were  fine ;  the  vines  grew 
higher  than  my  head,  the  pods  were  large, 
with  from  eight  to  12  peas  in  each  pod. 
I  had  to  use  brush  for  them  to  climb  on, 
and  they  grew  so  tall  that  part  of  the 
brush  went  down.  I  am  sure  it  would 
pay  to  buy  wire  for  the  peas. 

The  cucumbers  yielded  finely.  From 
the  tomato  plants  I  picked  three  bushels 
in  the  Fall.  I  gathered  two  bushels  car¬ 
rots,  live  bushels  rutabagas,  and  80  pie 
pumpkins,  canned  12  quarts  string  beans 
and  had  one-half  bushel  of  dry  beans 
after  they  were  shelled. 

Daughter’s  pansies  and  sweet  peas  were 
so  nice,  and  we  enjoyed  them  so  much 
that  we  are  planning  to  have  a  row  of 
flowers  the  whole  length  of  the  garden 
this  yeai\  We  are  studying  the  cata¬ 
logs  and  making  our  plans  now  for  a 
better  garden.  We  think  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  make  it  better  is  to  plan  it  all 
out  before  we  are  ready  to  do  the  actual 
work.  ELEANOR  SMITH. 


Something  New  in  House  Plants 

Most  housewives  get  tired  of  having 
the  same  old  house  plants,  geraniums, 
Petunias,  Coleus,  etc.,  that  they  have 
seen  day  in  and  day  out  for  years,  and 
long  for  something  new,  attractive,  and, 
above  all,  dependable  in  this  line.  They 
would  gladly  welcome  a  new  variety,  as 
all  of  us  humans  are  interested  in  any¬ 
thing  that  is  new  and  beautiful.  But 
they  know  the  new  ones,  especially  some 
of  the  novelties,  are  often  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  not  knowing  just  what 
varieties  to  select  and  the  proper  care  of 
them,  their  ventures  generally  end  in  a 
dismal  failure.  I  am  going  to  name  over 
a  certain  number  of  new  plants,  or  plants 
that  are  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
home-makers ;  plants  that  I  can  vouch 
for,  as  I  have  bought  them  and  given 
them  a  long,  thorough  trial,  and  I  have 
found  them  satisfactory  in  every  way  and 
a  constant  joy. 

Among  my  choicest  ones  is  Campanula 
isophylla,  commonly  called  “Falling 
Stars,”  a  superb  trailing  pot  plant,  and 
is  especially  fine  for  hanging  baskets. 
[We  have  this  reported  from  another 

State  under  the  common  name  of  Star 

of  Bethlehem,  but  think  Alpine  bell¬ 
flower  preferable. — Ed.]  It  comes  in  two 
colors,  white  and  light  blue.  The  plant 
soon  becomes  a  perfect  mass  of  star¬ 

shaped  blossoms,  each  as  large  as  a  half 
dollar.  The  two  colors  are  beautiful 
when  planted  together.  Pick  off  all  blos¬ 
soms  as  their  freshness  dims,  as  this  will 
cause  others  to  follow  until  one  has  a 
profusion  of  them  continually  after  it  be¬ 
gins  blooming,  which  it  does  when  very 
small.  It  only  has  a  resting  period  of 
about  two  months  in  the  Winter.  It 
requires  lots  of  water,  plenty  of  sun¬ 

shine  and  just  ordinary  care  to  insure 
success  with  it.  It*  is  very  different  from 
the  tall  growing  Canterbury  bells. 

Everyone  knows  the  old  pelargoniums, 
which  were  so  pretty,  but  only  blossomed 
once  each  year.  But  the  new  ever-bloom¬ 
ing  pelargoniums,  which  bloom  for  six 
months  in  succession  after  they  once  get 
a  start,  are  gorgeous  and  a  grand  im¬ 
provement  over  the  old  ones.  They  make 
admirable  plants  grown  with  the  same 
care  as  the  common  geranium.  The 
trusses  are  much  larger  and  the  colorings 
more  varied  than  the  old  varieties. 

The  Swainsona  is  a  lovely  house  plant, 
and  greatly  resembles  the  sweet  pea  when 
in  bloom,  which  is  nearly  Kill  of  the  time. 
This  plant  conies  in  three  colors,  red. 
white  or  pink.  The  plant  needs  pinching 
back  often  to  keep  it  uniform  and  branch¬ 
ing  out  freely.  Will  grow  in  any  sunny 
window. 

The  Peachblow  Hibiscus  is  another 
plant  of  recent  years  that  has  been  found 
tested  and  true.  The  flowers  are  double, 
of  a  satin-like  texture,  a  charming  clear 
pink  in  color,  with  a  deep  crimson  center. 
Each  blossom  measures  from  four  to  five 
inches  in  diameter.  Requires  the  same 
treatment  as  a  geranium. 

If  one  wants  a  large  plant  that  i6 
glorious,  by  all  means  get  a  double  Brug- 
mansia  (Datura  or  Angel’s  Trumpet).  It 
is  a  rapid  grower  and  when  it  is  about 
2(5  inches  high  it  will  produce  from  20  to 
30  pendulous  flowers  at  once  that  are 
nearly  12  inches  long,  trumpet-shaped, 
creamy  white,  and  very  fragrant.  It 
makes  a  fine  pot  plant,  or  can  be  bedded 
out  of  doors  in  Summer.  It  will  bloom 
incessantly  for  weeks  at  a  time.  This 
requires  just  ordinary  care,  but  plenty 
of  sunlight  and  water. 

Plumbago  capeneis  is  a  favorite  plant. 
The  flower  cluster  is  shaped  like  a  ball, 
is  a  beautiful  light  blue  and  commences 
blooming  when  only  a  very  small  plant. 
Each  blossom  will  measure  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter ;  will  do  well  in  any 
sunny  window,  but  must  be  pinched  back 
often  to  prevent  a  straggly  growth. 

The  last  of  my  choice  plants  which 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  is  an 
ever-blooming  rose  called  Baby  Doll.  The 
color  is  light  yellow  tipped  with  a  bright 
cerise,  making  it  a  beautiful  specimen 
for  corsage  bouquets,  etc.  I  have  also 
had  fine  success  growing  the  indoor  Baby 
Ramblers,  all  of  which  bloom  beautifully 
all  Summer  long  and  through  the  early 
and  late  Winter  months. 

The  plant  catalogs  are  coming  in 
rapidly  now,  and  the  present  time  is  the 
best  time  to  plan  ahead  for  what  we  in¬ 
tend  to  use  to  beautify  our  homes  and 
make  our  surroundings  more  pleasant 
for  the  ensuing  year.  When  potting  plants 
of  any  kind  it  is  always  advisable  to 
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place  a  layer  of  charcoal  in  the  bottom 
of  the  jar  to  provide  drainage  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  keep  the  soil  from  becoming  sour, 
a  thing  that  frequently  occurs,  thereby 
killing  many  a  good  plant,  besides  pro¬ 
viding  a  breeding  place  for  various  in¬ 
sects.  If  you  burn  wood  in  your  stove 
you  can  easily  procure  charcoal  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  few  live  coals  and  pouring  water 
over  them. 

As  a  fertilizer,  the  farm  woman  cannot 
get  a  better  one  for  plants  than  a  tea 
made  by  pouring  hot  water  on  poultry 
droppings.  A  neighbor  who  has  a  bay 
window  full  of  bloom  the  year  round 
always  uses  this  ae  a  weak  tea  to  water 
plants  with  once  or  twice  a  week.  Pro¬ 
vide  ample  drainage  and  you  will  have 
good  success  with  house  plants. 

E.  M.  t.  B. 


A  Lattice  Trellis 

The  little  trellis  shown  is  reproduced 
from  the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  for  roses,  and  is 
within  the  skill  of  a  farm  boy.  Procure 
as  many  1%-in.  by  Vr-hi.  strips  of  wood 
as  there  are  feet  to  the  width  of  the  right 
length,  and  also  as  many  for  every  foot 
in  length  and  proceed  as  follows :  First 
lay  out  marks  12-in.  apart  on  the  strip 
to  be  used  as  a  base,  then  tack  the  pieces 
that  are  to  be  used  upright  to  these,  each 
alternating  piece  on  the  other  side  from 
that  nailed  last,  then  interlace  the  cross 


A  Simply  Made  Lattice  Trellis 

pieces  in  these  lengths  as  in  weaving. 
The  trellis  will  then  have  the  appearance 
as  shown  at  A.  This  lacing,  of  the  strips 
makes  the  trellis  quite  substantial. 


Notes  from  Oklahoma 

We  are  having  lovely  weather  here  in 
Oklahoma  now  (Jan.  2S).  It  seems  that 
we  should  be  planting  gardens,  but  we 
may  rest  assured  that  there  is  much  cold 
weather  ahead  yet.  I  have  been  setting 
some  rose  bushes  in  the  yard  and  put  a 
lot  of  cuttings  to  root.  Our  home  is  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  30  miles 
from  the^  line  of  Arkansas,  my  native 
State.  We  have  lived  here  20  years,  and 
while  this  is  an  excellent  country  I  have 
never  been  so  well  contented,  but  then 
our  farm  and  everything  is  here  and  we 
must  stay  until  we  can  do  better.  The 
one  great  fault  I  have  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  always  had  to  send  the  children 
away  to  school,  first  to  a  Mission  school. 
20  miles  away,  but  since  Statehood  we 
have  had  admission  into  the  good  schools 
at  Tahlequah.  which  is  only  13  miles 
from  our  home.  I  have  never  felt  that 
it  was  just  the  thing  to  send  little  girls 
away  from  the  mother’s  care  nine  months 
of  the  year,  but  with  so  many  things  to 
look  after  it  seems  impossible  for  me  to 
leave  home,  and  so  I  am  obliged  to  send 
them  or  keep  them  out  of  school.  We 
have  six  to  nine  months  of  school  in  our 
district,  but  the  school  is  two  miles  away, 
and  the  roads  are  so  bad  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  that  the  little  ones  cannot  attend 
regularly. 

We  have  fine  water  from  springs  and 
wells.  Ours  comes  from  a  well  120  feet 
deep,  and  the  drawing  is  a  real  task. 
There  are  water  systems  in  the  farm 
homes  here.  Houses  are  not  good.  At 
least  To  per  cent  of  the  land  in  this 
county  is  not  in  cultivation.  Most  of  it 
is  covered  with  timber,  although  we  have 
many  small  prairies,  and  some  large 
ones,  in  the  county.  We  live  in  the  hill 
section,  and  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  that  is  too  rocky  to  be  cultivated, 
but  this  furnishes  excellent  range  for 
stock.  Cattle,  hogs  and  horses  run  at 
large,  and  many  go  through  the  Winter 
on  almost  no  feed  at  all.  The  timber 
consists  of  several  sorts  of  oaks,  hickory, 
black  jack.  ash.  mulberry,  hackberry,  elm 
and  pine  and  cedar  along  the  breaks,  also 
several  other  different  kinds,  which  do 
not  grow  in  abundance.  We  grow  cotton, 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Land  is  cheap  here  and  many  are  buying 
homes.  We  have  plenty  of  Indians,  but 
no  negroes  in  the  country. 

MRS*.  LILLIE  YORK. 


Wallpaper  Cleaner 

In  response  to  a  recent  inquiry,  there 
is  a  commercial  preparation  for  cleaning 
wallpaper.  I  used  this  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  on  a  much  smoked  bedroom  paper 
and  ceiling,  also  on  a  dining-room  ceiling. 
It  comes  in  tin.  and  you  take  out  a  piece 
like  a  small  egg.  and  knead  it  until  soft 
and  pliable.  Then  work  from  top  of 
room  down  in  one  long,  even  stroke. 
When  the  cleaner  is  soiled  knead  the 


You  can  cook  and  bake  perfectly 
—more  easily  and  with  LESS  fuel 

with  this  famous 


fuel¬ 

saving 


RANGE 


MANY  OTHER 
MODELS 


In  Use  Since  1859 

Blue  Store, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
-  “The  date  on  our  STEWART 
stove  is  1859.  It  was  originally 
the  property  of  my  wife’s  grand¬ 
mother.  She  had  it  from  the  time 
it  was  made. 

I  have  used  it  for  the  past  34 
years.  Condition  is  good;  lids 
slightly  warped  now.  There  have 
been  no  repairs  required  with  the 
exception  of  about  20  years  ago  I 
purchased  some  coal  fixings.  My 
wife  says  it  is  a  good  baker. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  GEORGE  W.  SMITH.” 


No  matter  what  style  range  you  select,  if  it  is  a 
STEWARTyou  are  certain  of  cooking  and  baking  satisfaction. 

Every  STEWART  range  has  87  years’  stove-making  experience 

built  into  it — into  its  roomy  firebox ;  its  even-drawing  flues ;  its  perfected 
damper ;  its  spacious  oven  that  bakes  so  beautifully — so  even  and  sure. 

This  range  is  built  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  the 

farm  home  where  cooking,  baking  and  heating  are  essential — where  the 
highest  grade  range  is  a  necessity.  Note  its  attractive  appearance — its 
spacious  top  which  will  take  a  wash  boiler  either  way — its  roomy  oven  with  indestructible 
dampers  insuring  perfect  heat  control  and  even  baking  ;  large  reservoir;  sliding  hearth; 
lift-off  nickel ;  oven  indicator,  and  its  attractive  plain  finish  so  easily  kept  clean. 

Every  modern  improvement  is  incorporated  in  this  Range. 
It  burns  wood  or  coal — and  it  certainly  does  Save  Fuel.  There  is  a 
Stewart  Dealer  near  you — be  sure  to  see  him  and  let  him  show  you  this 

up-to-the-minute  Time,  Labor  and  Money-saver  that 
is  made  to  meet  farm  home  requirements. 


Don’t  wait  till  Fall 
to  put  in  that  STEWART 
ONE-PIPE  FURNACE  that 

heats  your  whole  house 
through  one  register — 
gives  you  MORE  heat  at 
LESS  cost  and  KEEPS 
your  cellar  COOL.  See 
your  dealer  NOW.  This  is 
the  best  time  of  year  to 
install  your  Furnace. 


Stewart  Ranges  are  built  to  last  a 

life-time  and  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  every 
day  of  their  life.  And  the  one  best  guarantee  that  they 
•will  be  satisfactory  is  the  fact  that  they  are  made  by  the 

FULLER  &  WARREN  CO. 

TROY,  N.  Y.  —  Since  1832,  Makers  of 
STEWART  Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces 

There’s  a  STEWART  Dealer  within  a  few  miles  of  your  home 
— but  if  you  have  any  trouble  in  finding  him,  write  us  direct 


Prices  for  PURE  I 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 

What  the  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  has  done  for  others— 
it  will  do  for  you— fast  and  shallow  boiling  and  the  siphon, 
which  clarities  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  the  road  to  bigger  profits  by  giving  you  the  benefit  of 
our  experience  and  particulars  about  the  BEST  APPARATUS  made. 
.  - -  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are  higher.  The  supply  is  ex¬ 

hausted— the  demand 
la  increasing  rapidly. 
Our  COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
**  B  ”  and  state 
number  ot  trees 
you  tap. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


EARN 


LAM  P  OR 
LANTERN 

Akron  Gaa  Lamps  and  Lanterns 
make  best,  cheapest  light.  Use 


Gives  400-Candlb  Power 

Abundance  of  bright,  clear,  soft. 

Steady  light— restful  to  eyes.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Agents  Wanted.  All 
or  spare  time.  Outfit  free.  #  Exclu-  / 
sive  territory.  Write  for  prices  and  , 

FREE  catalog.  Sold  at  wholesale  in 
open  territory- 

AKRONGAS  LAMP  CO..  663  GAS  BLDG..  AKRON.  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


“The  Mortgage  That 

Takes  Care  of  Itself” 

Present  or  prospective  farm  owners  are  offered  an  opportunity 
to  borrow  money  on  a  strictly  co-operative  plan  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  U.  S.  Government.  A  Federal  Farm  Loan  Mort¬ 
gage  literally  takes  care  of  itself.  You  pay  only  interest  and 
1%  on  the  principal  each  year.  The  debt  gradually  disappears. 
When  it  finally  comes  due,  there  is  nothing  to  pay. 

Borrow  to  make  needed  improvements— drain  lands,  erect  build¬ 
ings  and  stock  your  farm  to  capacity.  It  takes  money  to  make 
money.  Borrow  at  a  reasonable  rate  and  increase  your  income.  It 
pays  also  to  refund  old  debts  on  this  modern  thrift  plan. 

Now  is  the  time  to  apply  to 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

145  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

This  institution  covers  the  First  Federal  Land  Bank  district , 
including  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
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soiled  part  in  and  the  piece  can  he  used 
until  quite  black.  Do  not  scrub  round 
m  l  round,  just  long,  even  strokes.  The 
cleaner  is  cheap  and  a  room  can  be  done 
in  a  couple  of  days  if  one  has  help. 

MRS.  c. 


Uses  for  Dried  Fruit 

Drikd  Cherry  Croquettes. — One-half 
pound  dried  cherries,  six  tablespoons 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind, 
four  tablespoons  water,  bread  crumbs, 
beaten  egg  and  crumbs.  Put  dried  cher¬ 
ries  in  water  and  let  soak  12  hours.  Cook 
until  tender,  add  enough  bread  crumbs 
to  make  a  stiff  paste.  Turn  the  mixture 
onto  a  plate  and  let  it  cool ;  when  cold 
make  into  croquettes.  Brush  over  with 
beaten  egg  and  toss  in  bread  crumbs  ;  fry 
in  hot  fat,  drain,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
serve  hot. 

Dried  Baked  Apple  Dumplings. — 
Two  cups  dried  apples  before  soaked,  two 
cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
one-half  cup  milk,  little  salt,  sugar,  nut¬ 
meg,  a  little  butter.  Stew  apples  after 
lirst  soaking  in  water  all  night.  Make 
rich  dough  of  the  flour,  baking  powder, 
salt  and  milk;  roll  out  in  slices,  and  put 
one  tablespoon  of  the  apple  sprinkled 
with  sugar  and  nutmeg  in  small  pieces  of 
the  dough.  Put  dumplings  in  baking  pan, 
pour  over  water  to  cover,  add  sugar  and 
nutmeg,  little  butter.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 
When  done  serve  with  the  sauce. 

Dried  Peach  Fritters. — Two  cups 
dried  peaches,  three  eggs,  one  cup  milk, 
pinch  salt,  one  cup  flour.  Soak  peaches 
over  night ;  in  morning  boil  until  tender, 
and  drain  ;  stir  them  into  a  batter  made 
of  beaten  eggs,  milk,  salt  and  flour ;  drop 
mixture  by  spoonful  into  deep  boiling  fat. 
When  fritters  are  of  a  golden  color  drain 
in  a  colander  and  sprinkle  with  powdered 
sugar.  Serve  very  hot. 

Dried  Apple  Pancakes. — Four  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  pinch  salt,  one  tablespoon 
sugar,  three  beaten  eggs,  little  milk,  one 
cup  dried  apples.  Stir  flour,  salt  and 
sugar  and  make  into  a  batter,  with  the 
milk  and  eggs.  The  latter  must  be  a  little 
stiffer  than  for  ordinary  pancakes.  Soak 
dried  apples  over  night;  in  morning  boil 
until  soft.  Drain  all  juice  away.  Mix 
apples  with  the  batter.  Make  into  pan¬ 
cake's  and  cook  at  once. 

Dried  Oiierry  Dumplings. — Two  cups 
flour,  one  teaspoon  salt,  four  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  two  tablespoons  butter, 
three-fourths  cup  milk,  two  quarts  dried 
cherries,  two  cups  sugar.  Mix  flour,  salt, 
baking  powder  and  butter  until  mealy ; 
add  mils,  mix  well.  Soak  cherries  10 
hours  iu  cold  water,  then  stew  until  soft, 
drain  all  juice  from  them,  stewing  them 
with  two  eup«  of  sugar;  put  in  a  buttered 
mold,  pour  in  the  flour  mixture,  cover 
with  buttered  paper  and  steam  one  hour. 
Serve  hot  with  milk. 

Dried  Quince  Custards. — One  cup 
dried  quinces,  one  cup  dried  apples,  two 
cups  cold  water,  three-fourths  cup  sugar, 
four  eggs,  cake,  three  tablespoons  sugar, 
few  drops  lemon  juice.  Soak  the  dried 
quinces  and  apples  over  night ;  next  morn¬ 
ing  boil  until  tender  in  cold  water,  strain, 
return  liquid  to  dish,  add  the  sugar.  Beat 
well  the  eggs,  putting  aside  whites  of  two. 
Four  the  fruit  mixture  over  eggs,  return 
1o  fire  and  stir  until  a  custard  is  made. 
In  bottom  of  each  custard  cup  place  a 
piece  of  cake  dipped  in  fruit  juice.  When 
custard  is  cool  fill  the  cups  and  heap  on 
each  some  meringue  made  by  whipping 
together  the  reserved  whites  of  the  eggs, 
three  tablespoon fuls  of  sugar  and  a  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice. 

Dried  Pumpkin  Fritters. — One  egg, 
one  half  cup  milk,  teaspoon  salt,  few 
grains  red  pepper,  one  cup  flour,  one 
tablespoon  olive  oil,  one  cup  pumpkin. 
Put  dried  pumpkin  to  soak  over  night,  boil 
until  tender  and  mash.  Beat  up  egg.  add 
milk,  salt  and  other  ingredients,  lastly 
strained  pumpkin.  Mix  until  smooth, 
drop  by  spoonfuls  into  hot  fat,  fry  ten 
minutes,  drain  on  paper  and  serve  hot. 

HELEN  A.  LYNAN. 


Barley  Methods 

We  are  urged  to  use  barley  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  other  cereals,  and  the  following 
recipes,  reprinted  from  London  Farm  and 
Home,  suggest  desirable  ways  of  using 
this  grain. 

Cream  Barley  Soup. — Wash  a  cup  of 
pearl  barley,  drain  and  simmer  slowly  in 
two  quarts  of  water  for  four  or  five  hours, 
adding  boiling  water  from  time  to  time, 
as  needed.  When  the  barley  is  tender, 
strain  off  the  liquor,  of  which  there  should 
be  about  three  pints  ;  add  to  it  a  portion 
of  the  cooked  barley  grains,  salt,  and  a 
cup  of  whipped  cream,  and  serve.  If  pre¬ 
ferred  the  yolk  of  an  egg  may  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  cream. 

Barley  Fig  Pudding. — One  pint  of  well- 
steamed  pearl  barley,  two  cups  of  finely- 
chopped  best  figs,  one-half  cup  of  sugar, 
one-half  cup  of  thin  sweet  cream  and  one 
and  one-half  cups  of  fresh  milk.  Mix  all 
thoroughly,  turn  into  an  earthen  pudding 
dish  ;  place  it  in  the  oven  in  a  pan  half 
full  of  hot  water  and  bake  slowly  till  the 
milk  is  nearly  absorbed.  The  pudding 
should  be  stirred  once  or  twice  during  the 
baking,  so  that  the  figs  will  be  distributed 
evenly,  instead  of  rising  to  the  top.  Dates 
may  lie  used  instead  of  figs. 

Baked  Barley.- — -Soak  six  tablespoons 
of  barley  in  cold  water  over  night.  In  the 
morning  pour  off  the  water  and  put  the 
barley  in  an  earthen  pudding  dish  and 
pour  three  and  one-half  pints  of  boiling 
water  over  it;  add  salt  if  desired,  and 
bake  in  a  moderately  quick  oven  about 
two  and  one-half  hours,  or  till  perfectly 
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soft  and  all  the  water  is  absorbed.  When 
about,  half  done  add  four  or  five  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar,  mixed  with  grated  lemon 
peel.  It  may  be  eaten  warm,  but  is  very 
nice  moulded  in  cups  and  served  cold  with 
cream. 

An  old-fashioned  English  way  of  cook¬ 
ing  pearl  barley  was  to  wash  it.  then  put 
in  a  cheesecloth  bag,  with  abundant  room 
to  swell,  tie  up  the  bag,  put  into  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water  and  boil  four  hours. 
Serve  with  sweetened  cream  or  any  pud¬ 
ding  sauce.  Barley  cooked  in  this  way 
the  previous  day  may  be  served  with  hot 
milk  as  a  breakfast  cereal. 


More  Tested  Recipes 

I  have  canned  things  both  the  new  and 
old  way,  and  the  farmer's  wife  has  enough 
to  do;  in  fact,  anyone,  at  canning  time. 
So  for  the  last  four  years  1  have  gone 
back  to  the  old  way,  for  it  is  easier  than 
taking  jars  out  of  boiler  and  putting 
back  again,  which  takes  up  quite  some 
time.  Tomatoes  and  all  vegetables  I  pre¬ 
pare  just  as  you  have  to  do  anyway; 
then  cook  them.  When  done  I  have  jars 
hot,  fill  up,  turn  upside  down  to  see  tops 
are  all  right,  and  I  have  never  lost  a  jar 
by  doing  them  up  that  way.  Fruit  I  do 
the  same,  putting  sugar  in  water,  one 
cup  of  sugar  to  a  quart  of  water,  cook¬ 


leaf.  Keep  in  a  cold  place.  This  is  a 
good  old  Danish  recipe.  MRS.  o.  p. 


Canning  Milk  at  Home 

Regarding  my  method  of  canning  milk 
and  cream,  let  me  say  I  have  never 
tested  the  keeping  qualities  of  this  pro¬ 
duct  through  hot  weather,  but  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  April  it  is  what  I  call 
a  success.  Although  the  cream  and  milk 
have  the  scalded  taste,  they  work  well 
for  every  purpose  except  eating  as  bread 
and  milk. 

Let  the  milk  cool  for  12  hours  or  more, 
tin'll  skim,  putting  cream  in  one  can  and 
milk  in  another.  Place  rubbers,  partly 
seal,  and  put  cans  in  any  vessel  with  a 
false  bottom.  Separate  cans  by  means  of 
cloth  pieces,  unless  you  have  enough  cans 
to  pack  tight.  Fill  in  tepid  water  until 
the  cans  are  a  little  more  than  one-half 
covered.  Let  water  come  to  a  boil  and 
boil  moderately  20  minutes.  Remove  cans 
and  seal  at  once.  Store  in  a  cool  cellar. 
Cornell  asked  my  method,  and  I  hoped 
by  this  time  it  would  have  been  tested 
for  publication.  A. 


Popcorn  Balls 

When  reading  page  1S5  I  saw  a  request 
from  Mrs.  J.  .T.  B.  for  popcorn  balls, 


ing  fruit  till  tender,  and  if  I  have  any 
juice  over  I  can  it  in  a  jar  for  syrup. 
The  skins  I  use  for  syrup. 

Some  time  when  baking  beans  put  in  a 
little  mustard  and  onion,  and  sometimes, 
for  a  change,  some  tomatoes.  If  you 
have  any  beans  left,  not  enough  for  a  side 
dish,  turn  into  soup  for  supper.  When 
you  have  soup  and  some  fried  potatoes 
left  over,  put  them  in  the  soup.  What  a 
difference  it  makes! 

Poor  Man's  Rice  Pudding. — One  cup  of 
rice;  cook  on  top  of  stove  till  nearly 
done  in  about  three  quarts  of  milk,  a  little 
salt,  enough  sugar  to  taste,  cinnamon, 
then  put  in  oven  and  when  it  gets  brown 
stir  it  every  once  in  a  while  till  last  time 
brown,  then  take  out.  Sometimes  mix 
about  two  tablespoons  cocoa  in  a  little 
water  and  put  that  in  pudding.  Made 
this  way  it  is  something  like  ice  cream. 

A  cheap  and  nice  fish  soup  for  cold 
weather  or  any  time  is  made  as  follows; 
Take  a  little  salt  pork  or  ham  fat,  try  out 
in  pot;  cut  up  a  few  onions;  let  it  get  a 
little  brown  ;  put  in  a  quart  of  tomatoes, 
one  quart  of  milk,  one  can  of  salmon,  and 
cook  all  together  a  short  time.  It  is  fine. 

MRS.  1.  H.  s. 


Danish  Head  Cheese 

Cut  the  head  in  two.  clean  it  entirely, 
soak  it  in  plenty  » » f  cold  water  for  24 
hours.  Put  on  the  stove  iu  plenty  of  clear 
cold  water  with  a  little  salt;  boil  it 
slowly  till  tender,  not  more.  Have  ready 
the  spices,  salt,  pepper  and  cloves  in  a 
dish,  and  a  piece  of  doth  or  muslin,  just 
washed  out  of  hot  water.  Make  the  shape 
you  desire  in  mold.  I  always  round  in  a 
bread  pan.  Slice  the  head  in  nice  pieces, 
fat  and  lean,  so  it  comes  alternately  fat 
and  lean.  Sprinkle  with  the  spices  on 
each  layer.  When  all  cut  up  cover  it 
close  with  the  cloth,  and  sew  it  as  closely 
as  possible,  both  ends  and  side,  then  roll 
around  it  a  heavy  cord  very  tightly.  Put 
it  back  in  soup  and  boil  15  minutes. 
Take  it  up  and  place  in  the  pan  or  mold, 
put  on  a  clean  piece  of  board  to  fit  ex¬ 
actly,  and  one  stone;  after  three  to  four 
hours  weight  with  another  stone.  Next 
day  remove  cloth,  string  and  all  very 
carefully.  It  looks  so  appetizing  when 
cut  in  slices  ready  to  serve.  Creamed 
potatoes  and  pickled  beets  go  well  with 
it,  and  it  is  a  good  wholesome  lunch  on 
one  of  mother’s  busy  days.  If  the  head 
is  very  fat  I  always  boil  a  lean  piece  of 
pork  with  it.  It  keeps  well  if  put  in  a 
brine  after  two  or  three  days.  1  quart 
cold  water,  one-fourth  cup  salt,  shreds 
of  onions,  two  tablespoons  vinegar,  bay 


and  if  she  will  try  my  way  I  think  she 
will  be  pleased  with  results:  For  a 
medium-sized  milk  pan  full  of  freshly 
popped  corn  measure  into  a  stew  pan 
one-half  cup  granulated  sugar,  one-half 
cup  baking  molasses  and  a  piece  of  but-  ' 
ter  as  large  as  a  butternut.  This  I  stir 
together  and  let  stand  a  few  minutes,  or 
until  I  look  over  the  corn,  into  some¬ 
thing  larger  (I  use  my  dishpan  t  to  get 
out  all  the  little  hard  unpopped  kernels, 
after  which  I  sprinkle  a  couple  of  dashes 
of  salt  over  it.  I  bring  the  molasses  to 
a  boil  and  cook  just  long  enough  to  let 
it  drip  thick  and  stringy  from  the  spoon 
or  knife,  then  pour  it  slowly  over  the 
corn  and  stir  until  it  seems  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed.  If  I  make  it  into  balls  I 
let  it  cool  a  bit,  as  it  will  not  stick  to¬ 
gether  while  it  is  hot,  but  oftener  I  pack 
it  firmly  into  a  buttered  dripping  pan 
and  cut  in  bars  any  size  desired. 

MRS.  W.  C.  WILSON. 


Really  beautiful  patterns 

sctuf  FRFF 
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Send  for  this  book  of  98  pages  of 
wall  paper — all  kinds  —  ranging 
from  beautiful  patterns  for  living 
room  or  parlor  to  water-proof  de¬ 
signs  for  bathroom  or  kitchen. 
Mailed  free.  Write  to  Charles 
William  Stores,  45  Stores  Bldg., 
New  York. 


CharlesWllia  m  St  ores 
Ncw^lork  City 


When  theDodor 

IsFarAwai / 

When  the  doctor  is  ten 
or  twenty  miles  away,  it’s 
a  mighty  comforting  feel¬ 
ing  to  know  you’ve  got  a 
jar  of  Musterole  handy  in 
the  house. 

For  first  aid  in  many  ill¬ 
nesses— for  relief  from  colds, 
congestions,achesand  pains 
—Musterole  is  uncommonly 
effective. 

It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster — gives  quicker  re¬ 
lief,  and  there’s  no  fuss, 
muss  or  blister. 


Just  rub  a  little  of  this  clean, 
white  ointment  on  the  aching  or 
congested  spot.  Almost  instantly 
you  feel  a  pleasant  warm  tingle, 
then  in  a  moment  or  two  a  sooth¬ 
ing,  delightful  coolness;  but  way 
down  deep  underneath  the  cool¬ 
ness,  good  old  Musterole  gener¬ 
ates  a  peculiar  heat  which  dis¬ 
perses  congestion  and  sends  the 
pain  away. 


Musterole  is  made  with  oil  of 
mustard  and  a  few  home  simples. 

T ry  it  for  coughs,  colds  (it  often 
prevents  pneumonia),  bronchitis, 
sore  throat,  croup,  stiff  neck, 
neuralgia,  headache,  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  pains  and  aches  of  the 
back,  sore  or  strained  muscles, 
and  chilblains. 


Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend  it. 
30c  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  $2.50. 


The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


_l«Il 

chemical  closet.  More 
comfortable,  healthful,  conveni- 
ont.  Takes  tho  place  of  nil  outdoor 
toilots,  where  norms  brood.  Bo 
ready  for  the  loan,  cold  winter. 
Have  a  warm,  aanitury,  comfort¬ 
able,  odorless  toilet  rinht  in  the 
house  anywhere  you  want  it.  Don't 
go  out  in  tho  cold.  A  boon  to 
invalids. 

GUARANTEED  ODORLESS 

Tho  norms  are  killed  by  a 
chemical  in  water  in  tho 
container.  Empty  once  a 
month  ns  easy  ns  ashes. 
Closet  Kimrantood.  Thirty 
days’  t  rlul.  Ask  for  catalog 
and  prico. 

ROWF  SANITARY  MFD.  CO. 
10203  6th  SI.,  D.trait,  Mich. 

Ask  'wuJt  Ho  -  Sim  Wnnhutuni]-. 
Hot  unci  Cold  Itmmfnif  Water 
Without  Plumbing, 


marvel  COMPLETE 

FREE  #0  - 

BATH 
OUTFIT 

HOT 

WATER 


TRIAL 


BIG 


BATH 


TUB 


No  Sewer  or  Plumbing  — Move  Anywhere 

Tha  Thormotub,  combined  bathtub  and  water  heater. 
Glvoa  »l I  comfort*  of  modern  Bathroom.  Full  length  tub.  Plenty 
hot  water  quirk.  Write  today.  A*k  aloo  about  our  Odorlaaa  la- 
door  Cloeet  and  Waahetend.  Make  any  room  complete  bathroom. 

Hom-eouID  nM’L  home  equipment  co. 

on  ELIUlf-*  8102  Nht'l  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


,Thvrn>ss^nnItnry3j,(j 
m  —  uerm-proof.  Needed  in  every 
*^home.  Set  up  by  nnyono  in  uny  — 
room.  Sent  on  EKEE  triul. 

fOOD  SEAT  AND  COVER 

lish  cold  out-door  closet.  Gorin  life  killed 
hotnl.-nln.  U.  9.  Health  Uiirrsu  Approve*, 
ils  ot  Health  rn.lnrso  lU  Liclualvo  temtury  t«^ 

Cxtnlog  !■  Ki\ K, 
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INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs,  //.  A’,  lily  $1-75 
Old  Time  Gardens 

lly  A.  AT.  Iiarle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 

Haunts  By  M.  O.  Wright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Duggar  1-60 

For  Sal w  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30th  Si.,  N.  Y. 
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More  About  Those  Canaries 

[Many  of  our  women  readers  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  article  on  canaries  by  Mrs. 
S.  I!.  Taber  Willets,  some  time  ago.  There 
have  bet'ii  a  number  of  letters,  and  Mrs. 
Willets  has  sent  us  another  letter  about 
the  birds. J 

I  will  tell  those  who  care  tin*  manner 
of  management-  if  management  it  is — 
that  I  installed  when  birds  came  into  my 
care.  A  few  years  ago  my  son  brought 
me  a  little  canary  he  had  from  bis  house¬ 
boat,  which  was  sold.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
birds  caged,  so  purchased  another  for 
company  and  then  built  a  roomy  bay  win¬ 
dow-like  projection  from  a  southeast  sit¬ 
ting-room  and  turned  them  loose  therein 
with  the  care  as  mentioned,  and  they 
have  multiplied,  and  only  once  did  I  con¬ 
sent.  to  part  (not  for  money)  with  a  few 
to  an  Italian  boy  who  seemed  so  fond  of 
them.  I  built  (had  built  for  them)  a 
similar  bay  window  from  his  house,  and 
described  the  care,  but  they  did  not  thrive. 
Many  years  ago  I  had  many  canaries 
which  were  turned  free  in  a  large  bay 
window-like  addition  to  my  dining-room, 
where  I  also  luul  unite  a  number  of  large 
and  small  potted  plants.  Although  the 
doors  of  the  room  wore  always  a-swing. 
and  the  liberty  of  a  large  house  was 
theirs,  they  never  flew  out  of  the  bay  win¬ 
dow  extension  except  occasionally  one 
would  fly  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  din¬ 
ing-room.  but  immediately  glad  to  fly 
back  at  home.  I  also  had  a  curious  red 
and  black  troupial  that  was  sent  me  from 
South  America;  it  had  a  large  reed  cage, 
the  door  open  also,  and  a  belated  female 
oriole  also  found  refuge  with  the  others, 
but  never  left  that  end  of  the  room.  I 
cannot  tell  why.  except  they  were  happy 
and  contented.  For  the  oriole  I  opened 
the  window  when  Spring  came  and  it  flew 
away,  but  returned  in  the  Fall  and  stayed 
till  Spring  again. 

Their  hath  saucers  and  bread  and  milk 
were  both  outside  of  the  cages  and  on  the 
sills,  but  they  usually  roosted  in  their 
cages.  In  freedom  they  lived,  and  I  think 
knew  they  were  safe  there  in  their  own 
little  space  and  cared  not  to  fly  to  other 
realisms  (ills!  they  knew  not  of. 

s.  I*.  TAKKK  Wtl  t.KTS. 

It.  NT.-Y. — The  troupial  from  South 
America,  to  which  Mrs.  Taber  Willets 
refers,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  large  yel- 
low-and-blaek  or  orange-and-hlaek  orioles 
native  to  South  and  Central  America, 
some  of  which  are  naturalized  in  tin*  West 
Indies.  In  a  broad  sense,  any  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  Ieterkhe,  which  includes  our  black¬ 
birds,  graekles  and  orioles,  is  a  troupial. 


White  Cornmeal 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  bread  to  he 
made  out  of  white  corn  flour,  a  tested 
recipe?  M.  P. 

White  cornmeal  may  be  used  in  any 
recipe  used  for  the  yellow  meal.  In  our 
issue  "f  May  11.  19 IS.  page  6S1.  there  is  a 
recipe  for  corn  bread  raised  with  yeast, 
and  the  while  meal  is  excellent  for  this. 
This  is  a  recipe  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration.  We  use 
white  cornmeal  in  preference  to  yellow  in 
making  war  bread,  using  il  with  wheat 
flour.  The  result  is  a  white  bread  of  ten¬ 
der  grain,  with  a  sweet  and  delicious 
flavor. 


Corn  and  Wheat  Bread 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  former 
ini|iiircrs  try  scalding  the  granulated 
cornmeal  well  with  boiling  water,  then 
when  milk-warm  add  yeast  and  allow  to 
rise,  after  which  flour,  whole  or  white, 
should  be  worked  in.  constituting  about 
a  third,  as  for  johnny  cake,  together 
with  salt  and  brown  sugar  or  cooking 
molasses  in  necessary  amount  to  sweeten 
it,  as  in  brown  bread.  Put  into  receptacle 
and  steam  three  hours,  then  bake  just 
long  enough  to  dry  off,  or  hake  in  steady 
but  not  too  hot  oven  one  hour  or  a  little 
more.  This  is  old  brick  oven  rule. 

L.  H. 


Nourishinn  Foods  from  Maine 

Packing,  ’l'lie  small  hoy  of  the  family 
styled  it  packing,  and  packing  it  has  re¬ 
mained  because  it  tills  an  often-felt  want: 
Toast  a  decided  brown  on  hoih  sides, 
thin  slices  of  bread.  Raised  bread  is 
preferable,  and  graham  or  oatmeal  bread 
still  more  toothsome.  Roll,  and  cover 
to  soak  soft  with  rich  milk  or  sweet, 
cream.  Fry  in  butter,  pork,  or  beef  drip¬ 
pings.  three  big  onions  sliced  lino,  and 


mix  with  three  large  boiled  potatoes. 
Beat  three  eggs,  and  mix  with  the  whole, 
using  as  much  of  the  bread,  in  bulk,  as 
of  the  potatoes.  Add  a  quart  chopped 
chestnuts  or  peanuts,  season  with  mace, 
sago,  a  trifle  of  salt  and  a  quarter  pound 
butter.  Place  all  in  an  earthen  dish,  and 
cover  with  the  stock  which  is  kept  in 
every  well-ordered  refrigerator.  Juices 
left  from  all  kinds  of  meats,  kypt  in 
tight  glass  jars  come  in  handy  at  this 
time.  Rake  in  covered  dish.  This  furn¬ 
ishes  a  hearty  dish,  for  luncheon,  and 
some  children  like  to  take  it  to  school, 
a  generous  spoonful  or  more  in  a  sauce 
dish.  Canned  or  corned  meats  may  be 
substituted  for  the  nuts.  The  more 
cream  and  butter  used  the  more  delicious. 

Squash  Custard. — To  one  quart  squash 
pulp  allow  a  quart  rich  milk  or  sweet 
cream  and  four  to  six  eggs,  although  less 
nmy  be  used.  Salt,  a  dash  of  nutmeg, 
two  cups  sugar,  and  a  tablespoonful  best 
molasses,  stir  well,  and  steam  or  hake  in 
individual  cups.  The  latter  cooking  is 
most  appetizing,  but  harder  on  the  cups, 
unless  they  are  set  in  a  pan  of  water  and 
covered.  May  be  served  hot,  but  is  best 
cold,  from  the  refrigerator,  and  is  good 
alone  or  with  whipped  cream.  In  the 
latter  combination,  it  may  he  cooked  in 
a  single  dish,  like  pudding,  and  served  in 
saucers.  The  busy  housewife,  cooking 
for  children  and  hearty  men,  will  lind  it 


is  appreciated  just  as  fully  if  squash  is 
not.  sifted.  Simply  put  a  whole  Hubbard 
squash  in  the  oven  when  baking  other 
things,  and  when  cooked,  halve,  remove 
seeds  and  stringy  portion,  atul  with  big 
spoon  scrape  the  pulp  from  the  hard 
Hubbard  shell,  and  save  time  by  beating 
it  directly  into  the  milk.  Many  cooks 
make  squash  puddings,  pies,  and  cus¬ 
tards  without  eggs,  when  the  latter  are 
high,  using  flour  or  corn  starch  instead. 
But  these  dishes  are  designed  as  much 
for  their  highly  nutritive  properties  as 
for  their  palatability. 

Indian  1‘udding.  ITeat  milk  over  slow 
fire,  then  gradually  sift  in  and  stir  as  it 
thickens,  fresh  cornmeal,  making  sure  it 
does  not  taste  mouldy  <>r  old.  When 
rather  thicker  than  batter  for  cake,  add 
good  molasses,  a  cupful  to  three  pints  of 
the  first  mixture,  a  little  salt,  and  the 
Juice  and  grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  Rake 
in  covered  pudding  dish.  After  the  first 
hour  add  two  beaten  eggs  stirred  first 
into  a  pint  milk,  and  a  cup  or  more  seed¬ 
ed  raisins.  Half  a  day’s  slow  baking 
will  not  be  too  much.  Some  cooks  do 
not  use  the  eggs,  but  it  makes  a  more 
nutritious  dish  thus.  It  may  be  served 
hot.  hut  sliced  cold  and  served  with  rich 
cream  and  a  little  nutmeg,  it  forms  one 
of  the  hot  weather  dishes  which  is  hearty 
and  nourishing  and  delicious  unheated. 
It  can  he  kept  indefinitely,  may  be  baked 
in  a  fireless  cooker,  and  almost  any  fruit, 
like  prunes,  instead  of  raisins,  may  be 
used,  or  it  is  good  without  fruit,  ft  has 
the  added  quality  of  being  easy  to  pre¬ 
pare.  L.  L.  T. 

Thrift  Cake 

One  cup  sugar,  one  egg,  one  level  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  two-thirds  cup  water  one- 
half  eup  cornstarch,  one-half  cup  corn 
flour,  two-thirds  cup  wheat  flour,  a  little 
salt,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder;  flavor 
to  taste.  Rake  in  square  tin  in  a  hot  oven 
until  it  will  not  stick  to  toothpick  or 
broom  straw.  m.  k,  p. 


No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  he 
trusted  than  those  who  toil  lip  from  pov¬ 
erty  ;  none  less  inclined  to  take  or  touch 
aught  which  they  have  not  honestly 
ea  rued. —  Lincoln. 


Born  Cooks  and  Others 


The  woman  on  the  farm,  though  she  may  be  a  born  cook  and  a 
peerless  housekeeper,  is  sometimes  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  certain  new  methods  that  have  been  adopted  in  the  cities. 

To  some  extent  this  has  been  true  in  the  case  of  Jell-O,  which  in  the 
cities  has  for  several  years  been  the  most  popular  preparation  for  des¬ 
serts  and  salads. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  steps  have  been  taken  to  spread  among  all 
women  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

In  Domestic  Science  and  Home  Economics  classes  in  city  and  coun¬ 
try,  trained  women  have  demonstrated  the  simple  and  economical  Jell-O 
:  way.  and  recipe  books  have  been  distributed  with  care  and  thoroughness. 
As  Jell-0  is  now  sold  in  practically  every  general  store  in  the  country, 
farmers’  wives  are  enabled  to  share  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  their  city 
sisters. 

The  Jell-0  Book,  containing  recipes  for  all  kinds  of  plain  and  elab¬ 
orate  desserts  and  salads,  and  explaining  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way 
to  make  them,  will  be  sent  free  to  every  woman  who  writes  and  asks  us 
for  it.  It  is  a  book  which  every  housewife  in  America  should  possess. 

Jell-0  is  put  up  in  six  pure  fruit  flavors:  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate.  Each  13  cents  or  two  packages  far 
25  cents. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY, 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


More  Heat 

Less  Fuel 
OneRegister 


Your  entire  home  per¬ 
fectly  heated  all  the  time  at 
a  big  annual  saving  and  no 
mussy  stoves  or  grates  to 
bother  with— that’s  what  the 
Williamson  Pipeless  Fur¬ 
nace  guarantees  you.  Only 
one  fire  to  feed  and  take 
care  of.  Just  one  register. 
No  torn-up  floors  and  parti¬ 
tions.  No  warm  air  pipes  or 
cold  air  duct  in  basement.  Space,  annoyance,  time,  labor,  fuel 
— all  saved.  Also  adapted  for  stores,  halls,  churches,  schools,  etc. 


WILLIAMSON  Sffi 

Saves  In  Many  Ways 


Pipeless 

Furnace 


Burns  large  chunks  of  wood,  coke, 
soft  coal  or  hard  coal  with  equal  ease 
and  efficiency.  And  you  get  the  full 
benefit  of  every  single  heat  unit — at  a  big 
saving.  The  Williamson  Pipeless  Fur¬ 
nace  draws  down  the  cold  air  from  all 
over  the  house  and  then  sends  it  back 
perfectly  warmed.  Your  root  crops  are 
also  protected  against  freezing,  but 
cellar  is  not  heated  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cause  them  to  spoil. 

Send  For  Free  Book 

The  Williamson  Pipeless  Furnace  is 
made  by  a  company  that  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture 
of  heating  equipment  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  it  has  many  advantages  partic¬ 
ularly  its  own.  Send  for  interesting 
book  prepared  by  men  who  know  heat¬ 
ing  problems  from  A  to  Z.  Don’t  delay. 
Mail  the  coupon — •  today  I 

The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 

4‘»3  West  5th  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Maker «  of  /.'is  .famous  Williamson 
UNDERFEED  Furnace. 


■  The  Williamson  Heater  Co., 

493  W.  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Without  cost  or  obligation  to  me  please 
I  send  book  describing  the  Williamson  Pipc- 
|  less  Furnace. 

|  Name _ _ _ 

I . 

Address . 
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Build  Once 
Build  Right 


It  is  given  to  but 
few  farmers  to  erect 
more  than  one  set  of 
buildings.  It  pays  to  build 
right  the  first  time.  You  should 
therefore  consider  the  advantages  of 
Natco  Hollow  Tile.  An  ever-increasing  ^ 
army  of  farmers  are  finding  it  a  fire-safe,  per¬ 
manent,  economical  and  sanitary  buildingmaterial. 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

walls  are  insulated  by  dead-air  spaces.  They  keep  out 
the  frost  of  ■winter  and  the  heat  of  summer.  These  walls  are 
as  easy  to  keep  clean  and  sanitary  as  the  household 
crockery.  Any  mason  can  erect  them. 

Natco  buildings  never  need  painting  and  will 
‘Last  for  Generations”,  practically  without 
repairs.  They  permanently  increase  the 
market  value  of  your  farm. 

Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  show 
vou  samples  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile 
for  various  building  purposes. 

V'  He  bns  helpful  plans, 

*  too,  — ‘free  if  you 

'  ‘  mention  this 

advertisement 


™TETT|I|‘|1|‘|I 


a 


* 


CCX 


XX 


Write  us  for  our  instructive  free  book 
“ Natco  on  the  Farm " 

national  fire  proofing  company 

1 12 1  Fulton  Building  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution 


PIGS - * 

PATRIOTISM 
AND  PROFIT 

By  PROFESSOR  FREDERICK  C.  MINKLER 

Er-JAvestock  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

is  the  most  readable  book  on  swine  ever 
written  and  the  only  complete  manual  on 
the  “mortgage  lifter”  for  anything  like  the 
low  price  of  $1.00,  at  which  price  the 
book  was  published  in  May,  1918. 

We  have  now  a  new  heavy  paper  edition 
at  a  low  price. 

Send  56  cents  for  a  copy, 
delivered  to  you,  postpaid 
The  Advanced  Agricultural  Publishing  Company 
2-N  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


SHEEP 


SWINE 


A.  H.  S.  A.  16643 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 

APPLY 

Ophir  Farm  -  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Kecord  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  ofllogs,  established  in  1884;  a  purely  co- 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  liogs. 

L.  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester.  Pa 


HORSES 


Reg.  Chester 'Whites 

Service  Boars.  Bred  gilts  and  August  pigs. 


A.  A.  SCHOFKLL. 


Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


A  First-Class'  Imported  Percheron  Stallion 

foaled  1908;  weight,  1,800.  Also  registered  Percho- 
ron  mare,  in  foal;  weight,  1,600.  Both  black. 

D.  J.  PHILLIPS,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Horses 

Big  hone,  Kentucky,  Mammoth  jacks,  Percheron 
mares,  mules,  easy  riding  saddle  horses.  Liberty 
bonds  taken.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

The  Cook  Farms,  -  Lexington,  Ky. 


- 1-  c. 


old 


- —  -  — , , —  -  — pf  the  Big  Type  A  Kentucky-Bred  Mammoth  Jack  ^drs-V6n 

;  irau»ViR>  hs  slock  f«m.“ 


Boon  ready  to  ship.  Also  j 
took.  Satisfaction  and 


Reg.O.I.G.&C.W.  Pigs  SiSS-S 

safe  delivery  guaranteed.  JOHN  L.  VAN  MORN.  Troy  Brad.  Co.,  Pa 

FOR  THE  BEST 

TAMWORTH  and  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

w  cite  or  visit  REYNOLDS-I.YBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westvlew  Stock  harm 

l»#  |  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


rn  U..J  Ck  nil  and  AND  LARGER  PONIES  all 
DU  11630  OnBTiana  ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 

new  price  list.  THE  SHENANG0  PONT  FARMS,  Dept.  0,  Ejpyville,  Pa. 


pi  ;ij _ I  on u V  (Gentle.)  English  Cart  and  Russet 

bhlluren  8  rUnl  Harties*.  Gi>ud  condition.  Sale  or 
Exchange.  MARGARET  WILLEY.  East  I’ATCHOGt  K,  N.Y. 


r 


MISCELLANEOUS 


/->  u  rr  Cl  14  I  D  r  C  The  quality  pig 
L  M  L  L  1  1  W  A—.  dj  for  ^|ie  Eastern 
trade.  The  ideal  type  from  the  Mnrningside  herd. 
Pigs  that  will  please.  MORNINGSIQE  FARM,  Sylvania.  Pa 

Big  Western  Type  Poland-China  “hi 'ol’Duroc  Swine 

Offer  Bred  Sows.  Gilts,  Service  Boars  and  Pigs 

FAIRHOPE  FARMS,  -  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

‘‘HA  M  P  SHIR  E  S  ”§|L  ~ 

They  grow  over  a  pound  a  day  if  fed  intel 
Igeiitlv.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bulls,  fe-atfc 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
an, ;  r  .  Bird-In-Hand.  Pa.  - 

Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

Pork  is  21c  but  we  offer  breeders  of  the  best  blood  lines 
selected  and  well-fed,  on  a  basis  i  t  30c.  Order  a  sow  of 
the  Chief  Invincible  line  and  she  will  grow  to  a  WHALE, 
k  I  Mtt.lt HOOK  Itritot  -JEKSEY  ASSLN,  Box  111  Kinderhook, YY. 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

.Matty  imported.  Ail  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Milk  records  kept  Write  for  price  and  particulars 

on  Herd  Heading  Bulls  Walnut  Grove  Farm.Washingtonville.N.Y. 

ESSO'S?  Good  Grade  Cows 

ltred  to  first-class  siros,  either  Holstein  or  Guern¬ 
sey,  to  freshen  soon.  Also  one  1,500-1 ,600-1  b.  a-6- 
v ear-old  horse  orinare,  sound  and  true,  accustomed 
to  farm  work.  Also  two  or  three  bred  Duroc-.Tersey 
sows  of  good  breeding.  ROGER  A.  MILLAR, 
1216  Stock  Exchange  Bldu  ,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Three  choice  Spring  Boars,  sired  by  Pals  King  of 
Snnnyside.  Well  developed.  Good  Bone, 

GEORGE  H.  DAVIE.  -  Kiuderliook,  N.Y. 

Reg.  DUROCS  temlier  sow  pigs.  Bred 

i  ight.  grown  right.  LAWRENCE  IIOWAR11,  Kiuderliook.  N.Y. 
C..nn.ioiJnn»nnnc<  BREHSPRINGuILTSandSF.lt- 

sunnysiaemirocs  vice  boars,  fuu  i-igsof  our 

September  utters.  JAS.  E.  van  it.SIYNE,  Kiuderliook.  N  Y. 


High  Grade  Cows 

Telephone  Connect  i 


HOLSTEIN'S,  (JEEHNSEYS,  JERSEYS  in 
Carload  Lots  and  single  animals, 
[•phone  Connection.  0.  L.  KAKLINOKIl.  Mousey,  \  .\  . 

SWISS  GOATS SVes $40  up 

None  milking  to  sell.  Only  letters  enclosing  stamp 
answered.  S.  ,T.  Sharpies,  R.  0  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 


W.  Leghorn  pullets. 


Exchange  lor  Pigs  hms  or  cockerels. 

A.  O.  CHAPIN,  -  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Bates  Shorthorns 

Will  you  tell  me  what  you  can  about 
Bates  Shorthorns,  size,  color  and  milking 
quality?  Are  there  many  in  this  coun¬ 
try?  H.  R. 

Kansas. 

By  force  of  habit  we  have  dropped  the 
word  “Bates”  as  it  applies  to  Shorthorn 
cattle  in  this  country,  and  substituted 
the  term  “milking  Shorthorns,”  and  I 
take  it  that  it  is  this  type  of  cattle  that 
you  are  referring  to  in  the  above  inquiry. 
The  Bates  type  of  cattle  were  very  much 
improved  by  a  man  named  Thomas  Bates, 
who  copied  many  of  Cruickshauk's  prac¬ 
tices.  and  insisted  upon  developing  a 
type  of  animal  that  would  serve  as  a 
rent-payer  for  the  poor  tenant  farmers 
of  England.  He  realized  that  tin1  pro¬ 
duction  of  beef  alone  was  not  as  profit¬ 
able  as  the  production  of  milk  and  beef, 
and  confident  that  the  breeders  wlm  were 
discarding  the  milk-making  propensities 
of  the  Shorthorn  breed  were  in  error,  he 
resolved  to  emphasize  the  milk-making 
characteristics  and  rather  minimized  the 
flesh-making  qualities.  To  this  end  there 
was  rather  a  sharp  demarkntion  between 


gaining  rapidly  in  favor  aud  will,  I  dare 
say,  within  the  next  few  years  be  found 
in  increasing  numbers  on  our  Eastern 
farms. 


A  Cross-breeding  Problem 

Which  progeny  will  be  the  best  all 
around  cattle  or  cow.  those  from  a  regis¬ 
tered  Hereford  or  from  an  equally  fine 
Shorthorn  bull?  Our  cows  are  grade  Mid- 
stem  and  Durham,  with  a  few  Guernsey 
grades.  j.  e.  n. 

You  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  uni¬ 
form  bunch  of  calves  from  female  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  so  many  breeds  and  types. 
I  would  not  under  any  cireumstauces  use 
the  Hereford  bull  on  cows  with  dairy  in¬ 
clinations.  A  milking  Shorthorn  bull 
would  in  every  way  give  you  much  better 
results.  The  Hereford  type  is  distinctly 
a  beef-making  type,  while  the  milking 
Shorthorn  represents  a  dual-purpose  type ; 
that  is,  a  milk  and  beef-making  type  that 
would  nick  much  better  with  the 
females  you  identify.  Furthermore,  since 
you  have  a  few  Durhams  in  your  herd, 
there  would  he  a  distinct  advantage  in 
using  the  milking  Shorthorn  bull.  I 


the  Family  Voir 


Milking  Tima  for 


the  beef-making  Shorthorns  and  the  type 
adapted  to  milk  production,  until  today 
we  recognize  first  the  strictly  beef-making 
type  of  Shorthorn  and,  second,  the  milking 
Shorthorn,  known  in  certain  sections  as 
the  “Bates”  type  of  milking  Shorthorn. 

In  size  they  will  range  from  1.200  to 
l.SOO  pounds  at  maturity.  They  pattern 
absolutely  in  color  after  the  beef  type, 
being  red.  white  or  roan,  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  these  colors ;  and.  so  far  as 
yield  of  milk  is  concerned,  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  herds  of  milking  Short¬ 
horns  averaging  as  much  as  8.000  pounds 
of  milk  in  a  year,  while  the  range  of  pro¬ 
duction  varies  from  about  5.000  to  18,000 
pounds.  The  butterfat  test  clings  around 
the  four  per  cent  mark,  and  the  milk 
yielded  by  these  animals  possesses  a  rich 
attractive  quality,  while  the  fat  globules 
are  large,  thus  making  it  easy  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  cream. 

The  outstanding  features  of  tilt*  milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  is  the  fact  that  they  fatten 
up  very  easily  and  promptly  after  their 
milking  period  has  ceased,  and  when  they 
have  outgrown  their  .  usefulness  in  the 
dairy  they  can  he  fattened  up  for  beef 
and  sold  to  advantage.  Their  calves  are 
worth  more  at  any  age  for  veal  or  beef 
than  are  the  calves  from  strictly  dairy- 
bred  stock,  such  its  Ilolsteins.  Jerseys. 
Guernseys  or  Ayrshires.  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  believed  that  many  farmers 
who  are  tired  of  dairying  and  the  keeping 
of  cows  exclusively  for  milk  production 
are  going  to  turn  to  the  dual-purpose 
type  of  cattle,  which  means  either  the 
milking  Shorthorn  or  the  Bed  Boiled 
breed. 

The  Shorthorn  is  more  popular  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  the  Bed  Polled,  inasmuch  as 
I  they  are  somewhat  larger,  are  looked 
upon  as  better  feeders,  and  have  more 
persistency  in  their  milk-making  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  milking  Shorthorns  are 
not  registered  separately  from  the  beet 
type  of  animals,  and  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  that  might  suggest  the  total  mim- 
1  her  of  this  type  of  cattle  in  this  country, 
although  it  is  known  that  the  breed  is 


would  cull  the  calves  very  closely,  and 
keep  only  those  in  the  herd  that  wen- 
front  dams  with  exceptionally  good  rec¬ 
ords. 

Shorthorn  and  Jersey  Cross 

I  want  to  get  a  herd  of  grade  milking 
.Shorthorns.  I  have  at  present  Jerseys 
and  Guernseys.  If  1  crossed  these  with 
a  purebred  bull,  what  results  would  I 
get?  Would  the  resulting  bulls  by  the 
first  cross  be  apt  to  show  the  dairy  or 
beef  conformation?  What  would  be  a 
fair  price  for  purebred  yearling  Shorthorn 
bull?  I  do  not  want  to  put  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  him.  as  I  only  run  1(1  cows 
and  would  use  him  but  two  seasons. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  p.  e.  w. 

I  would  not  recommend  the  use  of  a 
Shorthorn  bull  on  high  grade  Jerseys  or 
Guernseys.  The  calves  would  he  ueither 
beef  nor  dairy,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
male  calves  resulting  from  this  cross 
would  not  make  attractive  feeding  steers, 
and  surely  the  heifer  calves  should  find 
no  place  tm  a  progressive  farm  where 
dairying  was  carried  on  successively.  I 
know  of  a  number  of  instances  where 
Ayrshire  and  Holstein  cows  have  been 
mated  with  Shorthorn  hulls,  and  where 
the  calves  resulting  from  this  crossing 
have  made  very  useful  feeding  cattle.  The 
Jerseys  aud  Guernseys  are  exclusively 
dairy,  and  it  would  not  he  good  judgment 
to  try  to  develop  a  dual-purpose  animal 
from  this  foundation  stock.  I  would 
rather  recommend  that  you  secure  a  few 
milking  Shorthorn  heifers  or  calves  from 
some  responsible  herd,  keep  these  along 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  breed,  mate 
them  with  a  purebred  sire  and  within 
three  years  you  would  have  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  meat  and  milk-making  herd  that 
would  get  you  somewhere.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  start  with  your  Jersey  cow 
and  use  a  Shorthorn  bull,  you  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  with  tin-  results,  aud  it  is  a 
long  and  discouraging  channel  to  operate 
in.  A  purebred  milking  Shorthorn  hull 
ought  to  he  secured  for  $100,  and  by  mak¬ 
ing  inquiry  with  the  breeders  of  milking 
Shorthorns,  whose  advertisements  appear 
in  the  columns  of  The  B.  N.-Y.,  you  will 
be  quoted  prices  that  1  am  sure  will  ap¬ 
proach  this  figure.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  dual-purpose  cows  will 
play  an  important  part  in  Eastern  agri¬ 
cultural  operations,  and  I  am  sure  that 
it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  carry 
out  your  idea  of  takiug  up  milking  Short¬ 
horns,  but  I  would  not  start  in  my  cross¬ 
breeding  plans  with  Jersey  or  Guernsey 
females. 
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BERKSHIRES 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  ten  sows  bred  to  sons  of  Epochal  and 
Superior,  for  March  and  April  farrowing.  Also  offer 
fine  sows  to  farrow  in  May,  bred  to  Epochal  of 
Stone  Farm,  a  full  brother  to  first  of  the  three 
boars  sired  by  Epochal  that  sold  for  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Mating  English  boars  with  American 
•ows  increases  size  that  puts  value  in  Berkshires. 
Our  February  and  March  pigs  out  of  large  mature 
sows  sired  by  Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  and  Superior 
of  Stone  Farme  are  arriving  strong  and  healthy.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  them  to  be  shipped  when  two 
months  old.  1’rice,  Twenty-live  hollars  each. 
Either  sex.  Richard  H.  Stone,  Trumansburg,  N.  V. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Berkshire  Record ,  just  is¬ 
sued,  we  recorded  more  Berkshires  bred  and  soid 
than  any  other  two  breeders  or  firms  of  breeders  in 
the  United  States.  This  record  has  continued  for 
fifteen  years  and  exists  only  because  we  sell  Bork- 
sliires  that  make  good  and  bring  our  customers 
back  year  after  year.  We  ride  no  bobbies  but  breod 
Berkshires  that  are  real  hogs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  DUNDEE.  N.  Y. 


AIR  AMO  NT  - 

Registered  Berkshires 

We  offer  extra  tine  spring  and  summer  pigs,  both 
sexes,  at  very  attractive  prices.  These  are  mostly  by 
Albamont  Duke,  an  outstanding  son  of  Successors 
Double  208932,  and  out  of  daughters  of  Successors 
Duke  10th,  a  great  prize-winning  son  of  Lord  Pre¬ 
miers  Successor  161500.  Write  for  price  listand  pedi¬ 
grees.  We  offer  the  1917  first  prize  International 
Shropshire  rain  at  an  attractive  price. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Public  Sale  of  50  Head 

on  Feb.  22nd,  1919 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

Attend  this  sale  if  on  the  market  for  the  very 
best  and  biggest  hogs  the  breed  produces. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  II  E  A  V  Y  II  A  M  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsand  pigs 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER.Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 


BERKSHIRES 

Service  Boars,  20  Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for 
early  spring  farrow.  Open  gilts.  Pigs  all  ages, 
both  sexes.  W rite  for  list  or  come  and  see  them, 

H.  GRIMSHAW.  North  East.  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  Gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters  that  I 
am  offering  are  bred  to  high  class  boars. 
Send  for  price  and  historic  pedigrees. 

J.  t  WATSON,  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

We  have  some  excellent  bred  sows  due  in  March 
and  April.  Other  young  stock  all  sold.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

LOCUST  I.OlHiE  KAKM,  G.  W.  Kuehler,  I>k  Orangeville,  I.  Y. 


Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Fnll  pigs— both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Excellentcon- 
ditiou.  Taking  orders  for  Soring  pigs.  Epochal  strain. 

M 1 IIIILE  It  KOOK  FARM,  Allen  burst,  Si.  J. 


Registered  Berkshires 

Spring  Pigs— Excellent  individuals 
Satisfaction  guaranteed —prices  reasonable 

ANDERSON  &  BEREK,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Berkshires  at  Wiant  Farms 

Reed  City,  Mich.  “The  boar  came  in  good  shape." 
George  W.  Hates.  Stock  shipped  on  approval,  C. 

(>.  I>.  David  Wiant,  Huntington  Mills,  Fa, 


Reg.  Berkshires— Berkshire  and  WhiteGross 

strain.  Circular  Free.  Moderate  Price.  Mostcustom- 
ers  write  like  this:  “Pigs  arrived  O.  K.  I  am  more 

than  pleased."  R.  W.  WAGNER.  Prop.,  East  Nertbport,  N.T. 


Otishill  Farm  Berkshires  2(1 251,6 


ages  for  sale. 


herd.  Stock  of  all 

OTISIIII.L  FARM,  Uood.tock.  Vermont 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cnr  C«L _ Twin  (Ivan  n,cely  Matched;  broke;  two  yr*.. 

I  0 1  0 a  18  IWinUXSIl  weight,  l.SOO  lbs.  Price,  $200; 
WILLIAM  GILMORE,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Pair  nf  lifnlpc  AND  HARNESSES  FOR  SALE.  Ages 

A  all  vl  1VAU1C3  *bout  twelve  years  old.  Price, 
1225  for  quick  sale.LTeam  suitable  for  farm  work. 
R.  K.  HOWE, _ - _ Wysox,  Fa. 

Will  Sell  My  Flock  of  About  Fifty  SHEEP 

mostly  Ewes  coming  in— Shropshire  and  South- 
down.  Right  price  to  quick  buyer. 

George  Jacobs,  East  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


] 


Pnllio  Dune  Registered  beauties  from 
V/LM  I  Ifc?  r  U  P  a  very  intelligent,  grand 
working  stock.  Shipped  on  approval.  Males,  $10; 
Females,  $8.  Older  NOW.  WM  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  N.Y. 

Airedales  and  Collies  ®rfea‘°ff 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON.  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

For  Sale— Farm-raised  Airedales  Ld^'d8 

pups,  $10-31  2.50.  It.  i.  NEWTON,  W.  Brattlckmo.  Verm.nl 


Handsome  Collie 

and  $1  5  each.  IIHOUKMUE 


o  out  of  ParkliUl  Major. 
5  a  real  driver,  S I  2 
>CK  FIRMS,  Prospect,  Ohio 


Airedale  Pud 


.*5— *10. 

GO  FKFIIWOOli,  Pun., Ison,  Conn. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF 

HEAD  OF  STOCK 

At  my  Farm  near  Williamsport,  Md. 

Ch  6th,  1919  1  o VI o™ k” *11  oo n 

Trolley  cars  from  Hagerstown,  Md.,  direct  to  farm  every  30  minutes 

25  HORSES — Registered  Perelieron  Stallion,  Robert. 
No.  122495,  dark  gray,  3  years,  weight  1800  lbs.  Reg. 
Perch,  mare,  Grace,  No.  26876.  4  yrs. .  dark  gray,  in 
foal,  wt.  1800  lbs.,  leader.  Reg.  Perch,  mare,  Bert. 
No.  110613,  5  yrs.,  gray,  in  foal,  wt.  1600  lbs.,  wagon 
leader.  Reg.  Perch,  mare,  Angie.  No.  110252.  5  yrs.. 
gray,  in  foal,  wt.  1600  lbs.,  leader.  Reg.  Perch,  mare. 
Grace.  No.  107053,  6  yrs.,  gray,  in  foal,  wt.  1600  lbs., 
good  leader.  Reg.  Perch,  mare.  Mag.  No.,  104452,  7 
yrs..  sorrel,  wt.  1500  lbs.  Reg.  Perch,  mare.  Pet,  No. 
104445.  10  yrs..  brown,  in  foal.  wt.  1500  lbs.  Reg. 
Perch,  mare.  Bell.  No.  122496.  3  yrs..  black,  in  foal, 
wt.  1400  lbs.  Reg.  Belgian  mare.  Bertha.  No.  2578,  7 
yrs.,  sorrel,  in  foal.  wt.  1500  lbs.,  wagon  leader.  Reg. 
Relg.  mare,  Belle,  No.  347.  13  yrs.,  blue  roan,  in  foal, 
wt.  1500  lbs.  Bog.  Belg.  mare  colt.  2  yrs..  blue  roan, 
out  of  Bell  and  Captain.  Reg.  Relg.  horse  colt.  2  yrs.. 
bay.  out  of  Gertrude.  No.  2107.  Reg.  Belg.  horse  colt. 
1  .vr.,  out  of  Bell.  180347.  Reg.  Perch,  horse  colt.  1 
yr.,  out  of  Angie.  110252.  Brown  mare,  in  foal.  1600. 
7  yrs.,  wagon  and  plow  leader:  no  line  necessary.  Bay 
mare.  9  yrs.,  in  foal,  1400.  wagon  leader.  Black  mare, 
in  foal.  1400.  4  yrs.,  leader.  Black  mare,  in  foal.  1400, 
4  yrs..  mate  to  No.  17.  low.  hlocky.  easy  kept  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  Brown  mare,  in  foal.  6  yrs..  1250.  wagon  leader. 
Brown  mare,  in  foal.  7  yrs..  1200,  good  worker  and 
splendid  for  spring  wagon.  Black-gray  mare.  8  yrs.. 

1400.  wagon  leader,  none  better.  Black  mare.  8  yrs.. 

1400.  wagon  leader,  saddle  mare,  single  harness.  Dark 
roan  horse.  4  yrs..  1400.  Gray  mare,  in  foal.  7  yrs.. 

1300.  wagon  leader,  single  harness.  Gray  mare,  4  yrs.. 

1300,  leader  and  saddle  mare. 

25  CATTLE — 10  fresh  cows  or  close  springers.  4  fat 
steers,  4  fat  heifers,  5  fat  cows.  2  fat  bulls. 

75  SHEEP — 10  young  pure-bred  Southdown  ewes.  2 
yrs.,  direct  from  Druid  Hill  Park,  Baltimore,  out  of 
imported  stock:  30  yearlings,  fine,  large,  healthy  ewes 
bred  to  pure-bred  Shropshire  ram :  30  good,  big  ewes 
with  lambs  by  side,  from  3  to  5  yrs..  none  over  fi  yrs. 
old :  5  good  rams,  several  pure-bred.  One  flock  of  50 
last  year  on  one  farm  made  me  over  $1000,  paid  whole 
labor  bill :  no  trouble. 

100  HOGS — These  hogs  are  bred  from  registered 
Chester  White  hoars  and  registered  Berkshire  sows, 
and  will  make  the  best  feeders  or  breeders. 


FRANK  W.  MISH,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


JERSEYS 


THE 


*  ■  The  investment  breed  — 
the  profit  producers.  Richer 
milk  from  less  feed.  Cheese 
and  butter  that  bring:  better 

J?nCea\LTh°£act^  about  Jersey 
°tner  breeds  seem  extr  va- 
grant.  Let  us  send  them  free.  Write 
breeders  for  prices  ond  pedigrees. 

The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club 

330  West  23rd  street 
New  York 


Sophie  Tormentor  Jerseys 

Lead  the  World  for  production  at  the  pall. 

Tf  you  want  to  breed  Jerseys  with  size,  type  produc¬ 
tion  and  prepotency,  write  us  for  literature,  and 
description  of  a  Hood  Farm  Sophie  Tormentor  bull, 
who  has  the  prepotency  to  increase  the  size,  improve 
the  type  and  add  to  the  milk  and  butter  qualities 
of  your  herd.  For  prices,  etc. 

HOOD  FARM.  -  Lowell.  Mass. 


HAMILTON  irocrvc 
FARM  J  LKSt  I  .3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


“THE  HERMITAGE,”  near  Centreville,  Maryland 

pure  irnervc  for 

BRED  JtjKiMjIiJ  SALE 

Rich  in  blood  of  Raleighs.  Kruinents.  Golden  Lads, 
Flying  Fox.  Mohican,  and  Noble  Oaklands. 

SUSAN  WILLIAMS,  Owner  EDW.  A  NELKER,  Herdsman 


For  Sale-2  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers  and  One  Bull  Calf 

part  of  them  from  tested  sires  and  dams. 

GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N.  Y. 


|  .'.  SWINE  j 

REG1STERED  DUROC-  JERSEYS 

A  quality  herd  estab¬ 
lished  to  till  the  needs 
of  most  critical  buyers. 
Send  for  descriptive 
prices  and  catalog. 
Write  for  our  Valuable 
Book  on  hog  manage¬ 
ment.  Postage  prepaid,  25c . 

Life  Immune  Fall  Boar 
and  Sow  l’igs, capable  of 
Registration.  Also:  Reg- 
istered  BredSows  and  Service  Boars  at  Reasonable  Prices 

ENFIELD  FARMS,  Enfield,  Conn. 


“ ini'  Red  Hoa" 


Auction  Sale  of 

Grand  Champion  Stock 
Reg.  Duroc- Jersey  Hogs 

Finest  Blood  in  America. 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service  boars  and  boar  pies. 

Washington’s  Birthday.  Feb.  22,  1919,  12.30  P.  M. 

to  be  held  on  the  farm. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc..  Somerville.  N.  J 

35  miles  west  N.  Y.  City  on  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 


SALE  Duroc-Jersey  Boar  Pig 

On*  year  old  in  March.  Col.  Pilot  Wonder  stock. 

Fine  individual.  Price.  850. 

F.  1>. CURTIS,  Cloverland  Farm,  Amsterdam, N.Y. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

Top  Wonder,  Defender-Volunteer  breeding.  Cboiee 
sp  ing  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  April.  $125.00  up.  Two 
choice  Sows  bred  to  farrow  their  third  litters  in 

April.  $160,00  each.  Booking  orders  for  April  Pigs,  at  *20  each, 
*50.00  per  trio, registered.  F.B  CRAWFORD,  NORTH  EAST.  PA. 


PIG-S!  Chester  Whites 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Boars  slid  sows  nine 
weeks  old.  $10  each.  Sixty  pound  reg.  sows,  $20. 
Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs,  May  delivery,  at  $8 
each;  grade,  $10.  reg.  All  fine  growers  out  of  big, 
healthy  stock.  Don’t  wait  too  late  before  ordering. 
BKANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  N.  Y. 


Registered  CHESTER  WHITE 

1  Boar,  10-nios.  old.  Price  Right.  Write  for  Pedi¬ 
gree.  FRANK  E.  K1ZER,  Clemons,  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 

Special 
Ayrshire  Sale 

Your  Choice  of  Twenty  ol  our  Herd 
of  High  Producing  Ayrshire  Cows 

Many  of  these  cows  have  large  Advanced 
Registry  records.  Entire  herd  has  just  passed 
tuberculin  test  without  a  reaction.  Cows  are 
bred  to  such  famous  bulls  as  Kate’s  Good 
Gift,  Penshurst  Full  Bloom,  and  Keepsake’s 
Baron,  whose  dams  average  18,665  lbs.  milk. 
Do  not  write — Come  and  see  them 

SOAPSTONE  FARM,  -  Gladwyne,  Pa. 


L  ••• 

GUERNSEYS 

**•  1 

GUERNSEYS 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARM 

Do  not  delay  to  write  us  for  prices 
and  particulars  of  the  few  May 
Rose  bull  calves  we  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale,  ages  from  one  to  eight 
months.  They  are  a  fine  lot  and 
are  sired  by  PENCOYD’S  GOLDEN 
SECRET  16550.  Write  for  prices 
and  get  the  kind  of  an  individual 
that  will  produce  a  real  dairy  cow. 

Address* :  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Supt. 

WilliamstoWn,  Mass. 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23,518  lbs.  Milk,  1.059  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18,276  lbs.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bnll  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows®  $100 
each.  Females,  $200  each  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM.  •  Narberth,  Pa. 


ANIMALS  FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  light.  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


Fresh  Cows  For  Sale 

1  00  Fresh  cows,  milking  40  to  60  lbs.  per  day.  1  00 
Cows  due  to  calve  November  and  December.  They 
are  large  and  in  good  condition.  Will  please  the  man 
that  wants  extra  good  cows,  l  60  tirade  heifers,  an 
extra  good  bunch.  50  of  them  are  due  to  calve  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  balance  from  Januai-y  on  to 
spring.  60  Iiegistered  heifers,  all  ages,  marked  fin" 
and  carry  a  lot  of  good  breeding,  part  of  them  due  to 
calve  in  December  and  January.  20  Good  registered 
bulls,  all  ages. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARMS 

Depl.  “  R  ”,  203-205  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  CORTLAND,  N.Y. 

Boll  Phone  534 . 

HOLSTEINS 

30  registered  heifers,  bred. 
25  registered  heifers.not  bred. 
25  registered  cows,  fresh  and 
[springer.  20  registered  bulls. 
|30  high  grade,  fresh  and 
ispringers.  20  stripper  cows, 
[5-2-year-olds.  nt  farmer’s 
prices.  X  Holstein  heifer 
calves,  $20  to-  $25  each,  ex¬ 
press  paid,  in  lots  of  5.  Come 
at  once.  We  are  overstocked. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


KING  SEGIS  °S&T 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  in  December.  His 
sire  is  by  a  son  of  the  famous  $50,000  bull. 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA 

who  combines  in  the  closest  decree  the  blo^d 
of  the  four  greatest  bulls  in  the  world.  His 
dam  is  by  a  grandson  of  King  Segis.  This  bull  Is 
being  sold  for  one-half  the  value.  Price,  $75 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  liy* 

Yearling  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

1  have  for  sale  a  bull  born  Nor.  1, 1917,  that  is  a  first-class 
individual,  well  grown,  straight,  and  ready  for  imrneui- 
ate  service.  Sire — King  Pontiac  Hilldale,  a  29.9-lb.  son  of 
King  of  the  Pontiacs,  that  has  24  A.  R.  O.  daughters.  8 
having  records  from  20  to  27-lb.  at  2  and  3  years.  Dam — 
Westside  Madge  Korndyke,  16.7  lb.  butter  and  362-lb. 
milk  at  32-mo.  of  age.  Freshening  last  month  at  4  H  yrs., 
she  gave  501.3  lb.  milk  in  7  days  at  2  milkings.  Her  dam 
is  a  27-lb.  daughter  of  a  20-lb.  cow  and  her  sire  is  a  37  lb. 
bull.  If  interested,  write  for  pedigree  and  photo.  Price, 
S200  F.  O.  B.  Sherburne.  Papers  furnished. 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD,  •  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Grade  Percheron  Stallion 

Color,  Seal  Brown,  BlaekPoints.  Weight,  1,500.  Age, 
7  yrs.  Sound  and  kind.  Well  broken.  Single  or  Dou¬ 
ble.  Can  show  a  number  of  his  Colts.  Will  give  a 
buyer  a  Bargain.  E0.  RIFEMBUR6H,  R.  F.  D.  Ha.  2,  Germantown,  N.T. 


Registered  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  Calves-$75 

$50,000  B  It  F,  K  l>  1  N  ti.  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Reg.  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  KIVEMIl  lttiil,  l’rop.  Stockbrldge.  N.  Y 


WE  WILL  GIVE  THE  USE  OF  A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  three  yrs.  to  any  responsible  farmer  who  wishes 
to  improve  his  herd.  Mugget  Hill  Farm,  Chariton,  Mass 


30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntffof 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanao.  N.Y 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calves  SfcS 

Apple  Korndyke  8th,  at  farmers'  prices.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Thomas  II.  Mettler,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


EDGERT0N  FARM 


Langwater  Recluse  31327 


Son  of  the  noted  Langwater  Fashion  23660.  who 
sired  Langwater  Phyllis  70607,  the  leading  Guern¬ 
sey  Two-year-Old  and  other  noted  ones 

IS  OUR  HERD  SIRE 

Our  Guernsey  Females  represent 

Some  best  American  and  Island  blood.  Also  have 
Adv.  Registry  records. 

Specially  Choice  Toung  Bulls  and  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices 

Address:  EDGERTON  FARM,  Bennington,  N.  H. 


Get  Guernseys 

$90.  more  per  head  for  16  grade  Guernsey  cows, 
sired  by  a  purebred  Guernsey  bull,  than  for  each 
of  8  cows  of  unknown  breeding  was  paid  at  a 
recent  sale  in  Maryland.  A  purebred  Guernsey 
bull  can  likewise  increase  the  value  as  well  as  the 
production  of  your  herd.  Write  for  our  free 
booklet,  ‘  The  Grade  Guernsey ." 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Chilmark  Farm  Guernseys 

An  exceptionally  fine  seven  months  old 
Bull  Calf  for  sale.  Good  every  way.  Bred 
for  steady  production.  Write  for  full 
information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

From  A.  R.  daughters  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene,  Maliu- 
da  Glenwood,  and  Gov.  of  Stanford.  Prices  right. 

WEBB  FARMS,  -  Clinton  Comers,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  Ids. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  np 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Enstnore,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE 


My  herd  of  eight  Pure  Bred  GUERNSEYS.  Ai) 
bred  to  a  May  Rose. bull,  four  to  freshen  in  March. 
A  choice  bunch  of  extra  large  well  marked  indi¬ 
viduals;  practically  five  generations  of  A.R.  back¬ 
ing,  several  with  A,  K. records.  Tubercular  tested. 
All  in  show  condition.  Will  stand  any  man's  in¬ 
spection.  Address  CHAS.  F.  EVERSON,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


^a°lre  Three  Guernsey  Bulls  ^.ad  in  the  pnrpU- Pedl- 


plication. 


ees  and  prices  on  ap- 

SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARM.  Rieoelsviile.  Penna. 


i)D«„  HOLSTEIN- U-if-r- 3  mos. old.  A  swell  pair  of 
Z  n6g.  KlilESIAN  neiiers  Black  and  Whites  aud 
live-mos. -old  bull.  Not  related.  CEO.  E.  DIETZ,  Zelienople,  P». 


GUERNSEY  BULLSf=^o2yAeIerl 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  8B00K  FARM.  Smithtown.  N.Y 


FLINTSTONE  FARM 


Breeder*  of 


Milking  Shorthorn  Cattle- Milk  and  Beef  Belgian  Draft  Horses-Power,  Docility 

Berkshire  Swine-Quick,  Cheap  Pork 

CO.ME  AND  INSPECT  Ot'P  HERDS  OR  WRITE  FOR  MILK  RECORDS  AND  SAI.ES  LIST 

DALTON  -  -  -  MASSACHUSETTS 
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iK  FARM  A/ 


This  Trade  Mark 
on  Farm 

Equipment  Means 
Your  Protection 


The  “Securo”  guarantee  under  which  we  sell  means 
that  purchases  must  be  absolutely  satisfactory  to  the  buyer,  or  we  return  te 
money.  This  guarantee  is  unconditional,  and  means  your  protection.  e 
sell  everything  for  the  modern  farm,  and  every  purchase  is  protec  e  y 
this  guarantee. 

Protect  Your  Corn  and  Grain 
From  Fire 

Every  bushel  of  com  or  grain  saved  from  waste  mean*  extra 
money  in  your  pocket.  Securo  steel  corn  cribs  and  grain 
bins  are  no  more  expensive  than  wooden  constructions,  but 
will  last  a  life-time,  and  give  you  absolute  protection 
against  fire,  rain,  rats,  mice,  birds,  and  thieves.  Patented  ^ 

devices  afford  perfect  ventilation.  Mail  attached  coupon 
for  free  illustrated  literature  and  prices.  Securo  Steel  Com  Criba 

9 

Tractor  Houses 

Securo  Steel  Garages  and  Tractor  Houses  solve 
the  housing  problem  in  a  simple,  practical  way. 
They  are  fire-proof,  storm-proof,  rust-proof, 
portable,  inexpensive,  and  easy  to  erect,  made 
in  various  styles  to  suit  every  requirement.  Mail 
attached  coupon  for  free  illustrated  literature 

Securo  Steel  Garaze  and  prices. 

Special  Discount  For  Silo 
Shipments  During  March 

Order  now  and  save  money.  The  Nappanee  Wooden  Silo, 
which  we  sell  under  our  Securo  guarantee,  leads  all  other  silos 
in  practical  advantages.  The  door  closes  air-tight,  and  will  not 
stick;  there  are  anchors  for  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  top;  the 

staves  are  joined  with  a  patented  splice  that  is  self-drainin*  and  prevents  rottine  ;  the 
topis  made  with  hip  roof  rafters  which  increase  the  capacity  of  the  silo.  Our  free  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  gives  full  description  of  different  styles.  Mail  coupon  to-day  ve 

a  special  discount  for  early  orders.  We  sell  everything  for  the  modern  farm 
under  our  Securo  guarantee.  Whatever  it  is  you  want,  write  us  for  prices. 

Live  Agent*  Wanted  in  Open  Territory. 

The  Farm  Equipment  Co. 


Securo 

Nappanee  Silo 


906  Keyser  Building 


Baltimore,  Maryland 


□  Securo  Corn  Cribs 

□  Securo  Grain  Bin* 
j  |  Securo  Silos 

□  Securo  Garages 


Please  send  me  free  literature  on  equipment  checked 
on  left  side  of  this  coupon. 


My  Name - - - 

P.  O _ State. 


Lasting  Effects 

Active  fertilizers  when  rightly  used,  will 
produce  a  big  crop;  moreover  the  effect  in 
after  years  is  often  equally  pronounced.  With 
a  good  fertilizer  the  first  year’s  profit  is  often 
repeated  the  next;  and  in  this  respect  none 
have  excelled 

Bowker’s  Fertilizers 

A.  G.  McIntyre,  a  Pennsylvania  farmer, 
drilled  in  with  his  oats  at  seeding,  on  land 
not  manured  or  fertilized  for  six  years,  300  to 
350  lbs.  per  acre  of  Bowker’s.  His  yield  was 
90  bushels  to  the  acre.  Without  further  ferti¬ 
lizing,  the  field  yielded  2>V2  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  the  following  year,  and  3  tons  the  next. 


i\ 


BE  SURE  TO  SEND  “How  To  Get  The  Mo*t  Ont  of  Fertiliz- 
FOR  THIS  NEW  BOOK  er»”  contains  sixty  pages  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  practical  -  use  of 
fertilizers, — how  they  should  be  used 
on  different  soils  and  under  varying 
climatic  conditions.  Directions  for 
using  fertilizers,  lime  and  other  soil 
conditioners  on  all  kinds  of  crops 
are  included.  Any  farmer  may  have 
this  book  free,  although  it  was  written 
by  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  oil 
the  use  of  fertilizers  and  is  really 
worth  paying  for. 

sake* .  Write  your  postal  today 

UHWlv  FU  FERTILIZER  CO. 

f  I  IVlLiV  BOSTON  -  NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA.  BALTIMORE,  BUFFALO,  CINCINNATI 

8U85I0IAAV  Of*  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Questions  About  Pigs 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Successful  Swine  Raising 


Dollars  are  scarce  this  year  with  me, 
but  your  new  department  of  live  stock  de¬ 
cided  me  to  renew  my  subscription.  I  am 
not  a  farmer,  but  am  interested  in  swine, 
though  as  yet  am  not  a  success  at  it.  We 
are  often  warned  against  feeding  corn  to 
breeding  sows,  but  if  1  did  not  feed  some 
corn  to  mine  they  would  stop  growing  al¬ 
together.  I  have  been  feeding  swiue  near¬ 
ly  five  years;  have  learned  much,  but 
have  much  more  to  learn  yet.  While  my 
swiue  look  healthy,  they  do  not  make  the 
gains  they  should.  At  the  present  time 
am  feeding  my  breeders  112  lbs.  of  shelled 
corn.  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  15  lbs.  oilmeal,  15  lbs.  digester 
tankage.  3  lbs.  of  salt;  this  makes  one 
mixing,  and  I  give  them  all  they  will  clean 
up  promptly,  say  in  20  or  30  minutes. 
How  can  this  ration  be  changed  to  in¬ 
crease  my  corn  safely,  at  the  same  time 
their  growth?  This  is  fed  as  a  thick  slop 
twice  daily ;  also  feed  oats  and  apples 
sparingly.  Having  read  considerable  about 
the  Ilampshires,  about  their  quick  growth, 
uniform  size  of  each  iu  the  litters,  their 
hardihood,  etc.,  I  sent  an  order  to  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  two  three- 
months-old  sow  pigs.  When  they  came 
they  weighed  hardly  S2^  lbs ;  one 
weighed  34  lbs.,  the  other  weighed  48 
lbs.  Is  this  a  fair  sample  of  what  the 
Ilampshires  can  do?  My  Yorkshires  eat 
much  and  gain  little,  hut  they  can  beat 
that.  Are  the  Ilampshires  as  hardy  as 
represented?  Are  they  more  so  than  the 
Berk  shires?  Are  they  as  good,  all  things 
considered,  as  the  Berkshires?  My  pigs 
this  last,  two  years  have  cost  me  about 
$80  each,  more  than  they  have  earned. 

Massachusetts.  w.  h.  b. 

Just  where  you  obtained  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  prompted  you  to  withold 
corn  from  your  market  or  breeding  swine 
would  be  interesting,  for  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  corn  is  king  and  Alfalfa  is 
queen  when^it  comes  to  feeding  pigs,  th 
common  fault  being,  especially  prevalent 
iu  the  corn  belt,  that  the  pigs  are  fed 
nothing  but  corn,  with  the  result  that  they 
boron  e  too  fleshy  and  do  not  develop  the 
stretch  and  frame  that  are  essential  in  a 
breeding  and  feeding  animal.  I  would 
criticize  the  ration  that  you  are  now 
feeding  from  two  standpoints.  You  are 
feeding  wheat  bran,  which  is  clearly  too 
expensive  and  in  any  event  ill  suited  for 
feeding  market  pigs  or  even  brood  sows. 

The  other  criticism  that  I  would  make 
is  that  you  are  feeding  too  much  protein. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  oilmeal  and 
digester  tankage  at  the  same  time;  fur¬ 
thermore,  from  8  to  10  lbs.  of  digester 
tankage  with  each  100  lbs.  of  corn  fed. 
will  supply  protein  and  mineral  matter  in 
abundance.  For  brood  sows  I  would  in¬ 
sist.  first  of  all,  that  they  eat  a  generous 
amount  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  If  you 
have  facilities  for  cutting  the  Alfalfa  or 
clover  and  steaming  it.  this  practice  has 
its  merits  ;  otherwise  T  would  simply  feed 
the  leafy  hay  in  slat  racks  so  arranged 
that  the  pigs  could  not  waste  the  mate¬ 
rial.  In  addition  to  the  hay,  I  would 
give  them  simply  ear  corn  and  digester 
tankage,  feeding  not  more  than  5  lbs.  of 
the  tankage  in  the  form  of  a  thin  slop, 
with  each  100  lbs.  of  ear  corn.  The  ash 
in  the  Alfalfa,  ns  well  as  the  protein,  will 
replace  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
tankage. 

The  only  time  that  I  would  use  middlings 
in  any  ration  for  swine  would  be  for  young¬ 
sters  weighing  less  than  30  lbs.  The 
only  time  I  would  include  bran  in  the 
ration  would  be  during  the  two  weeks 
previous  to  farrowing  and  the  10  days 
following  this  event.  Oats  are  far  more 
desirable  for  use  iu  feeding  mature  ani¬ 
mals.  especially  breeding  animals,  than 
are  middlings,  and  their  cost  is  very  much 
less.  There  are  several  reasons  why  pigs 
do  not  gain  readily  in  weight,  even  though 
their  appetites  are  apparently  normal. 
Tn  the  first  place,  they  have  not  in¬ 
herited  genuine  feeding  qualities.  This 
is  often  the  case,  and  if  all  of  your  ani¬ 
mals  show  the  same  inclination,  they  have 
probably  been  stunted  during  some  period 
of  their  development,  or  their  ancestors 
did  not  represent  the  type  of  animal 
known  to  have  feeding  and  gaining  qual¬ 
ities.  Again*  your  pigs  may  lie  too  closely 
confined,  or  they  may  he  infested  with 
external  or  internal  parasites.  It'  you 
have  used  hog  cholera  serum  or  virus  in 
controlling  this  disease,  or  in  guarding 
I  against  it,  instances  are  very  frequent 


where  the  use  of  thi*  material  checks  then- 
growth  and  prevents  them  from  making 
natural  or  satisfactory  gains.  If  they  are 
inbred  and  closely  related  the  same 
trouble  would  be  experienced.  A  three- 
months-old  pig  of  any  breed  weighing  only 
34  or  even  4S  lbs.,  is  a  very  poor  speci¬ 
men  indeed,  and  you  will  never  get  a  new 
dollar  for  an  old  one  in  feeding  pigs  of 
this  type  and  size.  The  Hampshire  breed 
of  swine  has  gained  immensely  iu  popu¬ 
larity  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
fact  that  they  produce  large  litters,  and 
that  the  dams  were  good  mothers  and 
heavy  milkers,  made  representatives  of 
this  breed  attractive  to  the  corn  belt 
farmer  who  had  been  disappointed  with 
certain  representatives  of  the  extreme  lard 
type  that  proved  to  be  irregular  breeders 
and  inattentive  mothers.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  no  more  hardy  than  other  breeds, 
and  they  do  not  excel  in  feeding  qualities. 
Their  heads  are  very  objectionable,  being 
narrow,  long  and  coarse,  and  I  have  never 
known  a  ratty-headed  animal  to  be  an 
economical  feeder.  It  is  unsatisfactory  to 
compare  the  virtues  of  one  breed  with 
those  of  another,  for  there  are  such  dif¬ 
ferences  in  individuality  within  the  breeds 
that  comparisons  do  not  mean  very  mu  chi 
The  Ilampshires  are  more  upstanding 
than  the  Berkshires,  do  not  begin  to  have 
the  development  of  ham  nor  the  flesh  on 
their  back  and  loin  that  the  other  lard 
types  possess.  They  are  also  very  coarse 
and  heavy  about  the  shoulders,  and  lack 
the  refinement  and  symmetry  that  have 
popularized  the  Berkshire,  the  Duroc  Jer¬ 
sey.  the  Poland  China  or  the  Chester 
Whites.  You  cannot  afford  to  keep  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  several  breeds.  Make  sure 
that  the  breed  you  tie  to  inherits  genuine 
feeding  and  grazing  qualities.  Satisfy 
yourself  that  the  individuals  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  that  type  known  to  have 
early  maturing  qualities  and  do  not  rely 
upon  the  glittering  advertisements  of  pro¬ 
moters  of  new  breeds  of  swine,  to  supply 
you  with  foundation  stock.  Go  to  the 
most  successful  swine  breeder  in  your  dis¬ 
trict,  select  a  few  animals  that  are  known 
to  he  healthy  and  vigorous,  then  feed  and 
care  for  them  in  your  own  way. 

Make  sure  that  the  pigs  have  access  to 
charcoal,  hone  meal,  ground  limestone  and 
copperas,  but  I  would  not  add  any  salt  to 
the  grain  mixture.  It  is  very  apt  to  spoil 
the  flavor  of  the  entire  mixture. 


Composition  of  Tankage 

What  would  tankage  he  worth  as  hog 
feed?  A  fertilizer  plant  near  here  is  put¬ 
ting  up  a  hog  tankage  with  no  analysis. 
They  tell  us  it  is  the  animals  they  kill, 
and  that  they  take  the  skin  off,  then  cook 
and  grind  the  animal  just  as  it  is.  Some¬ 
times  a  little  of  the  bone  is  taken  out. 
What  would  be  the  average  analysis,  and 
what  would  it  lie  worth?  We  can  buy 
another  tankage,  GO  per  cent  protein,  at 
$G  per  100  and  tin*  local  for  $3. 

Pennsylvania.  o.  E.  C. 

Usually  the  material  you  describe  is 
sold  to  concerns  for  u-^e  in  the.  manufac¬ 
ture  of  commercial  fertilizer.  The  chances 
are  that  it  will  analyze  from  16  to  20  per 
cent  of  protein,  and  it  is  doubtful  indeed 
if  it  is  worth  $3  per  100  lbs.,  or  $0  per 
ton.  The  other  digester  tankage  supposedly 
contains  about  50  per  cent  of  blood  meal, 
and  it  does  not  contain  as  much  filler  as 
is  suggested  in  your  description  of  the 
low-grade  tankage.  The  only  way  to  de¬ 
termine  its  value  is  to  feed  it  in  compari¬ 
son  with  digester  tankage,  or.  better  yet. 
if  you  would  send  a  sample  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  Experiment  Station  at  State 
College.  Pa.,  and  ask  them  to  make  a 
nitrogen  determination  and  advise  von  as 
to  the  protein  and  ash  content,  you  could 
easily  determine  whether  it  contains  1G 
per  cent  of  protein,  more  or  less.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  is  danger  in  buying  tank¬ 
age  locally  lest  disease  germs  lurk  iu  the 
product.  It  is  seldom  that  small  concerns 
have  the  facilities  for  digesting  and  car¬ 
ing  for  the  tankage  iu  an  efficient  and 
painstaking  manner,  and  very  often  out¬ 
breaks  of  hog  cholera  or  evidence  of  tu¬ 
berculosis  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
use  of  the  low-grade,  improperly  pre¬ 
pared  tankage, 
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For  Retained  Afterbirth 

Cows  can  be  made  to  clean  easily  without  using  force. 

When  cows  do  not  clean  properly  after  calving,  it  indicates  a  genn  infection 
which  is  likely  to  run  through  the  entire  herd  and  result  in  Abortion  and  Bar¬ 
renness. 

The  after-birth  should  be  removed  at  once  without  force  by  means  of  the 
B-K  douche  and  the  cow  treated  to  prevent  her  becoming  an  abortcr  or 
sterile.  Authorities  state  that  while  there  is  no  absolute  cure  for  abortion 
and  sterility,  nevertheless  the  infection  can  be  controlled  by  prompt  treatment 
and  the  animal  saved  for  successful  breeding. 

B-K  is  scientifically  correct  for  this  work.  Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,; 
it  quickly  brings  the  after-birth,  dissolves  the  slimy  albuminous  matter, 
kills  the  germs,  stops  discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  B-K  does  not 
cause  straining,  but  is  soothing  and  heals  the  tissues. 

The  B-K  plan  is  simple  and  practical.  It  is  giving  wonderful  results.  A 
well  known  breeder  of  registered  stock  says: 

tlB-K  is  of  great  value  in  douching  cows  which  do  not  clean  readili] 
after  calving.  Have  never  known  it  to  fail  to  bring  all  things  right  before 
the  fourth  day.” 

B-K  is  sold  by  Dairy  and  Farm  Supply  Dealers,  General  Stores,  DruggistSi 
etc.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his  name. 

There  are  over  “145  Farm  Uses”  for  B-K 

{  |  J 

FREE  BULLETINS :  Send  for  our  valuable  bulletin  No.  52,  “Contagious 
Abortion;”  also  information  on  other  farm  uses  and  our  “trial  Oiler. 

General  Laboratories 

2778  So.  Dickinson  Street  Madison,  Wisconsin 
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High  Power-Low  Cost-Easily  Controlled 

WATERLOO  BOY. 

'  (ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  TRACTOR'"^ 


In  placing  the  power  rating 
of  the  Waterloo  Boy  Tractor  at 
PlOWS  8  tO  12  12-25  we  have  made  due  allowance  for  the 

A  _n  l  need  of  reserve  power  in  all  farm  work. 

Acres  BSy,  Farmers  who  own  Waterloo  Boy  Tractors  find  that 

s* its  8-horse  pulling  power  at  the  drawbar  is  ordinary 
rAmple  BowerjF  and  that  it  pulls  a  10-horse  load  when  occasion  demands. 
'<£■*  For  All  /w7  Its  belt  power  is  conservatively  rated  to  operate  a  24- 
i^Belt  WorkQ  inch  to  26-inch  thresher,  but  owners  of  the  Waterloo  Boy 
^ report  that  they  operated  a  28-42  thresher  successfully  at 


a  fuel  cost  of  15  gallons  kerosene  in  a  10-hour  day. 
30-foot  silo  without  a  hitch  or  balk. 


Filled 


Because  of  Waterloo  Boy  Dependability 

you  can  take  quick  advantage  of  favorable  weather  and  ground 
conditions  for  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding,  harvesting,  threshing, 
silo  filling,  hay  baling,  grinding,  hauling,  etc. 

Does  Double  Duty  When  Called  For 

pulled  a  4-disc  plow  7  inches  deep,  cutting  40  inches  wide  in  “Texas  Black  Wax"  and 
dragged  a  5-foot  harrow,  leaving  ground  in  fine  condition,  in  one  operation. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  noted  for  its  success  as  an  economical  kerosene  burner,  for  simple, 
strong  construction,  for  easy  control  and  ready  response  to  every  power  demand. 

Investigate  this  tractor.  Write  us  for  free  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  construction 
„  details  and  proof  of  its  efficiency  in  the  hands  of  many  farmers. 

Hyatt  Rolle- 

Bea  rings 
Oust  Proof  Gears 
Automatic 

Lubrication 
Reliable  Ignition 


JOHN  DEERE 

5314  W.  3rd  Ave.  Moline,  Illinois 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Lice 

I  bought  a  team  of  horses  and  they  are 
blotched,  the  blotches  raised  like  little 
lumps,  and  I  find  that  one  horse  has  lice 
and  is  rubbing  his  tail  and  hindquarters 
against  the  stall.  The  man  I  bought 
them  from  said  he  had  bedded  them  with 
oat  straw  since  October,  and  they  would 
eat  some  of  the  straw,  and  he  thought 
that  might  be  the  cause.  I  have  used 
three  or  four  simple  remedies,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  help  them.  Will  you  advise 
me  what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  this  trouble? 

A.  R. 

Cleanse,  disinfect,  whitewash,  light  and 
properly  ventilate  the  stable.  Lice  may 
be  killed  by  using  a  solution  of  coal  tar 
dip  made  according  to  directions  given  by 
the  manufacturer*!  or  with  a  decoction  of 
one  ounce  of  stavesacre  or  larkspur 
steeped  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  before 
straining  and  using.  If  the  weather  is 
too  cold  to  allow  use  of  a  liquid,  dust  af¬ 
fected  parts  of  skin  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  quantities  of  pyrethrum  or  sabadilla 
powder  and  powdered  tobacco  leaves  and 
sulphur.  Lice,  lack  of  grooming,  and 
sanitary  stabling  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
lumps  upon  the  skin,  but  you  should  have 
a  veterinarian  make  an  examination, 
as  farcy,  the  skin  form  of  glanders,  is  a 
possibility.  a.  s.  a. 


Urticaria 

Could  you  tell  me  wliat  nils  my  horse? 
He  seems  to  have  an  itching  scab  on  him  ; 
there  is  no  apparent  discharge  nor  is  his 
hair  falling,  but  lumps  can  be  felt  on  his 
hide,  sometimes  with  small  scabs  on  them. 
He  never  has  been  lousy,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  he  could  have  the  mange,  as  he  has 
never  been  in  a  strange  barn  and  was  the 
only  horse  in  my  own  pasture.  He  was 
in  pasture,  and  1ms  a  very  heavy  coat  of 
hair.  He  gets  six  quarts  of  oats  a  day 
and  good  hay.  As  I  have  oxen  and  an 
auto  the  only  exercise  he  gets  is  pulling  a 
sleigh  about  16  miles  in  a  week.  Am  I 
feeding  too  heavily?  s.  F. 

New  Hampshire. 

We  suspect  that  sudden  change  of  feed 
caused  urticaria,  also  called  surfeit  or  net¬ 
tle  rash  and  similar  to  “hives”  of  children. 
Add  one-sixth  part  of  wheat  bran,  by 
weight,  to  the  whole  oats  and  dampen  it 
at  feeding  time.  Keep  the  bowels  active 
by  increasing  the  proportion  of  bran  that 
is  found  necessary  or  by  feeding  carrots, 
which  would  be  beneficial.  See  that  the 
horse  works  or  has  exercise  every  day. 
If  that  is  done  the  ration  of  oats  is  not 
too  heavy.  If  he  sweats  in  the  stable 
clip  the  hair  from  the  legs,  about  knees 
and  hocks  and  from  the  belly  up  to  a  line 
with  the  straps  of  the  breast  collar  and 
breeching.  Allow  free  access  to  rock 
salt.  If  the  trouble  persists  mix  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  granular  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  the  feed  each  evening  until  itchiness 
subsides.  *  A  s.  A. 


Balking 

1.  T  have  a  horse  five  years  old.  well 
broken  double,  has  had  but  little  break¬ 
ing  siugle.  When  he  is  hitched  single, 
if  he  cannot  start  as  soon  as  I  step  into 
the  rig  he  will  rear  up.  paw,  and  back ; 
be  is  gentle  every  other  way.  How  ctm 
he  be  cured  of  this  trick?  2.  What  will 
destroy  bots?  My  horse  has  passed  them, 
he  is  thin,  coat  looks  dull ;  has  good  ap¬ 
petite.  .3.  I  have  colt  with  one  hind 
lioof  running  over  or  slanting  iu.  What 
will  straighten  it?  4.  What  causes  black 
teeth  in  pigs?  Will  removing  the  teeth 
effect  a  cure?  A.  b.  c. 

New  York. 

1.  The  horse  may  improve  if  you  work 
him  double  with  a  well-broken  horse  or 
mare,  or  as  the  middle  horse  of  a  three- 
horse  team.  2.  Bots  rarely  cause  any 
noticeable  derangement  and  cannot  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  any  medicine  that  will  not  kill 
the  horse.  It  is  said  that  bisulphide  of 
carbon  will  drive  them  out  of  the  stom¬ 
ach.  It  is  administered  in  gelatine  cap¬ 
sules.  Employ  a  veterinarian  to  give 
the  medicine.  Prevent  bots  by  removing 
hot  fly  “nits”  from  the  hairs  of  the 
horse’s  breast  and  legs  in  Summer.  8. 
Shoeing  may  help,  but  we  cannot  give 
confident  advice  without  seeing  the  case. 
4.  The  exact  cause  is  unknown,  but  such 
teeth  are  harmless  and  they  need  not  be 
removed.  a.  s.  a. 


Caked  Udder 

A  cow  about  eight  years  old  freshened 
about  two  months  ago  and  gives  three 
gallons  of  milk  per  day.  She  milks  free¬ 
ly  out  of  all  four  teats,  but  has  a  hard¬ 
ening  on  one  side  of  her  udder.  We  have 
rubbed  it  after  milking  with  warm  lard; 
it  softens  up,  and  after  a  while  it  starts 
in  agitin.  What  can  we  do  for  it? 

Connecticut.  C.  B. 

Better  milk  this  cow  three  times  a  day 
and  massage  the  udder  well  each  time. 
At  night  rub  in  warm  castor  oil.  If  that 
does  not  remove  the  hardening,  rub  in 
every  other  day  a  little  of  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  mercurial  ointment  and  three 
parts  of  lanolin,  or  soft  soap.  If  you 
use  this  ointment,  wash  the  udder  clean 
before  milking,  as  mercury  is  poisonous. 
Do  not  let  the  cow  lie  ou  a  cement  floor 
or  cold  ground.  a.  8.  A. 


Our  Country  Needs 
Livestock  and  Poultry 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

for 

FARM  SANITATION 

will  keep  Livestock  and 
Poultry  healthy. 


KRESO  DIP  NO.  1 

EASY  TO  USE. 

EFFICIENT.  ECONOMICAL. 

Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice  and  Mites; 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Common  Skin  Diseases. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 
ON  POULTRY  AND  LIVESTOCK. 

Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Come  To  Headquarters 
For  Selected  Quality 

COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

OWL  Brand,  41%  Protein 
DOVE  Brand,  38%%  Protein 
JAY  Brand,  36%  Protein 

CAR  LOTS 

Quick  or  Deferred  Shipments 

!f.w.  erode  &co. 

e?htcab-,"s75  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


ThwwJkayYour 

Back  Breaking  # 

Money-Wasting  0111171  f 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK  about  this  Now  Way  to  Miko  Butter.  Sovo 
half  to  three-fourth.  usual  time  Churns,  work*.  w*ahee. 
moistens  buttor  at  one  time, ready  for  packmB,  Inlees 
utes.  20 ri  to  25^  more  butter  from  name  cream.  Wonderful  quality 
butter  brings  10contato20  cents  above  market  price  per  pound, 

HEW  WAY  ToMah° 


Butter 


Wonderful  Minnotonna  Butter  Mak¬ 
er  has  revolutionized  butter»mak- 
injr.  Thousands  of  uaera  praiso  it  oa 
a  God-Bend.  Investigate! 

Book  Free  &n  §&&& 

dhows  how  the  Minnetonna  pays  you 
$30  to  $60  extra  per  cow  per  year. 
Also  shows  how  you  can  earn  a 
Minnotonna  free. 

DAVIS-WATKIMS  OAIRYMEN’S  MFG.C0. 
Dept.  153.  130  N.  Wells  St.,  Chiofll 


Qf  ON 

gfw?d  trial 

JhneAuuvn. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new.  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$19.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  largo 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075  Baiabridge,  N.  Y. 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly  jr.  No.  1%.. 

let 


38  Light  running,  easy  cleaning 

close  skimming,  durable.  . 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

Separators  nro  guaranteed  m  lif©-tlm«  _ 

against  defects  10  material  and  workman 
whip.  Made  u  I  mo  in  four  larger  sizes  all  gold  on 

30  Days*  FREE  TRIAL. 

and  on  a  plnn  whereby  they  earn  their 
own  coat  and  more  by  what  they  eavo.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufaeturer  uud  buvo  money.  19] 

fllbaugh-  Dover  Co.  2171Mar»h»IIBI.Chle«so 


Next  Year’s  Crop 

Prepare  for  a  better  crop  next  year  by  shearing 
this  season  with  a  machine.  Work  is  much 
easier.  You  not  only  get  longer,  better  wool 
without  scarring  the  sheep,  but  leave  a  smooth 
stubble  that  will  increase  next  year’s  growth. 

Use  a  Stewart  No.  0  Ball  Bearing  Shearing 
Machine.  Price  $14.  If  your  dealer  can’t  sup¬ 
ply  you  send  us  his  name.  Write  for  catalog. 

'  CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  141.  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  IU. 


I 


New  Machines  for  Harvesting 

Since  the  war  broke  out  we  have  de¬ 
voted  much  of  our  land  to  the  raising  of 
wheat  and  other  grains,  which  formerly 
was  used  for  the  growing  of  vegetables. 
At  the  present  writing  we  have  nearly 
100  acres  of  Winter  wheat  sown,  and 
have  intended  to  sow  not  less  that  50 
acres  of  Spring  wheat.  As  we  are  about 
to  make  the  purchase  of  a  machine  for 
harvesting  of  this  grain  we  write  to  ask 
whether  the  “heading  machine”  pictured 
and  described  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  some 
months  ago  has  been  used  here  or  tried  out 
in  this  section?  If  such  a  machine  is  not 
practical  for  this  section  of  country  I 
would  like  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers 
have  used  the  attachment  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  grain  binder  known  as  a  “shocker.” 
They  tell  me  that  it  ties  the  bundles  to¬ 
gether,  and  drops  them  on  their  ends  as 
they  come  fFom  the  machine,  and  thereby 
saves  at  least  the  work  of  two  men  to 
shock  the  grain  in  the  harvest  season. 
Can  you  inform  us  of  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  experienced  with  this  attachment 
amonk  our  family  of  Rukal  readers? 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  K. 

The  machine  referred  to  was  the  Idaho 
header,  used  by  farmers  in  the  dry,  irri¬ 
gated  lands  of  the  Far  West.  This  ma¬ 
chine  cuts  the  grain,  and  then  thrashes  it 
all  in  one  operation,  delivering  the  grain 
into  bags  and  dropping  the  straw  on  the 
ground.  It  seems  to  have  been  designed 
particularly  for  use  in  that  far  Western 
section  where  there  is  little  or  no  rain 
and  where  varieties  of  wheat  which  ripen 
uniformly  and  stick  well  to  the  head  are 
grown.  We  do  not  think  such  machines 
would  prove  satisfactory  in  this  more 
humid  country.  They  may  have  been 
tried,  but  we  have  no  record  of  it.  Our 
opinion  is  that  in  most  parts  of  New 
York  State  the  wheat  could  not  be  safely 
thrashed  at  the  time  of  cutting.  Several 
farmers  have  written  us  about  the 
“shocker”  and  all  reports  are  favorable. 
We  have  printed  a  picture  of  this  shocker 
at  work.  It  will  be  a  great  job  to  care 
for  this  season’s  wheat  crop,  and  we 
would  like  full  reports  on  these  or  other 
helpful  machinery. 


Machine  for  Picking  Stoneo 

Is  there  a  machine  on  the  market  for 
clearing  stone  off  farm  lands?  J.  F.  H. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

We  have  heard  of  several  such  ma¬ 
chines,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  in 
practical  use.  Some  farmers  use  a  home¬ 
made  stone  rake.  It  is  made  like  a 
people  have  told  of  using  a  steel  rail 
wood,  which  scratch  or  rake  up  the  stones 
into  piles.  We  have  seen  one  old  hay 
rake,  with  extra  teeth  added  and  a  plank 
fastened  to  the  back.  In  some  cases  a 
log  or  heavy  slab  is  used.  Holes  are 
bored  in  the  under  side  and  stout  pegs 
driven  in  to  serve  as  a  rake.  Several 
people  have  told  of  using  a  steel  rail 
from  the  railroad.  A  team  is  hitched 
at  each  end  and  the  rail  is  dragged  along 
over  the  ground  scraping  the  stones  to¬ 
gether  into  piles.  If  there  is  any  prac¬ 
tical  stone  picker  we  would  like  to  know 
about  it. 


Storing  Sweet  Cider  in  Cistern 

I  have  a  large  cement  cistern  or  water 
reservoir  which  bolds  about  300  barrels, 
underground.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
me  to  use  this  in  a  satisfactory  way  for 
storage  of  sweet  cider,  meaning  to  fill  it 
in  Fall  and  hold  until  rise  in  price 
later  in  Winter?  It  would  be  impossible 
to  fill  it  all  at.  one  time,  but  would  be 
in  five  to  20-barrel  lots,  covering  a  period 
of  five  or  six  weeks.  I  would  filter  it 
all  through  body  of  charcoal,  or  anything 
else  you  suggest,  but  the  main  point  is 
a  reliable  formula  that  can  be  added  to 
each  filling  to  counteract  the  working  in 
every  way  so  it  would  comply  with  law 
at  time  of  selling.  c.  E.  B. 

Michigan. 

Regarding  the  advisability  of  storing 
sweet  cider  in  a  cement  cistern,  I  am 
very  doubtful  as  to  the  outcome.  The 
nature  of  cider  is  such  that  a  few  days  of 
exposure  to  the  air  means  rapid  deterior¬ 
ation,  even  though  every  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  it  be  employed.  At  any  rate,  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  preserving  methods 
that  could  he  relied  upon  to  hold  the 
cider  in  a  sweet  and  palatable  condition 
for  any  length  of  time,  unless  it  is  sealed 
up  tight,  which  I  suppose  is  not  possible 
in  the  cistern.  My  opinion  of  this  sug¬ 
gested  plan  is  that  it  will  prove  disap¬ 
pointing.  and  the  only  way  I  know  by 
which  O.  E.  B.  could  hold  tin*  cider  is 
by  pasteurizing  and  sealing  airtight,  or 
using  a  chemical  preservative  which 
would  partially  etard  the  fermentation, 
but  would  be  sure  to  result  in  an  im¬ 
pairment  of  the  original  good  qualities 
of  the  cider.  The  temperature  is  another 
very  important  factor  in  preserving  cider, 
and  were  it  possible  to  make  this  cistern 
cold  enough  the  chance  for  success  would 
be  much  more  favorable,  A.  u.  b. 


Ibt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THERE  are  just  two  things  you  want  a  tractor  to  do  for 
you — to  furnish  you  with  traction  and  belt  power.  How 
much  of  the  power  of  the  motor  you  get  at  the  drawbar  and 
the  belt  pulley  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  transmission. 

The  Patented  Sliding  Frame  Transmission  in  Avery  Tractors 
gives  you  a'  ‘ Direct-Drive ”  in  either  high,  low,  reverse  or  in  the  belt. 


The  Most  Efficient 
Transmission  System 

The  Avery"Direct-Drive”  Transmis¬ 
sion  gives  you  thegreatest  amountof 
power  at  the  drawbar  because:  It  has 
only  three  shafts,  only  three  gear  con¬ 
tacts,  and  only  six  gears  between  the 
motor  and  the  drawbar.  All  inter¬ 
mediate  gears,  shafts  and  bearings 
are  eliminated.  Furthermore,  all 
Avery  gears  are  straight  spur  gears; 
all  are  located  outside  of  the  frame, 
easily  accessible  and  yet  well  pro¬ 
tected;  all  are  made  of  steel  and  semi- 
steel,  which  means  that  they  are  able 
to  stand  up  under  the  hard  strains  of 
tractor  work. 

The  Avery“Direct-Drive”  Transmis¬ 
sion  gives  you  all  the  power  of  the 
motor  at  the  belt.  The  belt  pulley  is 
located  right  on  the  end  of  the  crank¬ 
shaft.  No  power  is  lost  through  ex¬ 
tra  bearings  or  by  turning  comers 


through  bevel  gears.  Because  the 
motor  runs  at  low  speed,  we  are 
able  to  use  a  larger  belt  pulley,  which 
grips  the  belt  better. 

The  Tractor  with  the 
“Draft-Horse”  Motor 

Avery’s  are  also  the  tractors  with 
the  ‘  Draft-Horse”  Motor — the  Per¬ 
fected  Opposed  Motor  that  is  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  tractor  work  and 
only  for  Avery  Tractors,  the  motor 
with  exclusive  and  protected  features, 
such  as  the  Renewable  Inner  Cylin¬ 
der  Walls,  Adjustable  Crankshaft 
Boxes,  Duplex  Kerosene  and  Distil¬ 
late  Gasifiers. 

Avery  Tractors  are  successfully  used 
by  farmers  in  all  48  States  and  61  For¬ 
eign  Countries.  They  are  built  com¬ 
plete  in  Avery  Factories  and  are 
backed  by  branch  houses  and  dis¬ 
tributors  covering  every  State  in  the 
Union. 


Avery  5-10H.  P. 
Tractor  Model  B 


F.O.B.Peoria.lil. 


AVERY  COMPANY,  2025  Iowa  St,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Motor  Farming  Threshing 
and  Road  Building  Machinery 


\t's  the  BEST  Spreader  \ 


Says  H.  R.  Sergei — “Easy  in  draft,  ^ 

and  the  lightest  Spreader  for  its  capacity  I  ever  knew  of.” 

He  is  but  one  of  many  satisfied  users  of  Kemp- Climax  Spreaders. 
THINK— 100  loads  of  manure  spread  and  the  Spreader  has  paid  for  itself.  ‘•The  Sensible  Prartiral 
Spreader.  '  Lnw  Down-Short  Coupled- Li0ht  Weiuht-lipht  Draft-Full  Capacity  Stronnest  dnim 
Wide,  Flat,  Self-Sharpeinno  Teeth.  ( reversible ).  Write  today— now— for  catalogue  and  price' 

48  N.  J.  KEMP  CO. 

?  36  Swan  Street,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


DEALERS: 

Write  for 
special  pro¬ 
position. 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

by  increasing  .A  your  production 


To  do 
this 
effi¬ 
cient 
machi¬ 
nery  is 
neede  d 
Let  us  tell  you  about 

CHAMPION 
PLANTERS 

and  their  efficiency  in  producing  a  bigger  potato  crop 
which  pays.  Descriptive  matter  FREE. 

Address  Champion  Potato  Machinery  Co. 

151  Chicago  Avenue  HAMMOND.  INDIANA 


Write  for  FREE 
Book  —  “  Saving 
and  Application 
of  Manure* \  by 
the  inventor  of 
the  manure 
spreader . 


J^EMPCLIM JST 

- Spreader- 


Ycu  Know  What  You  Are  Getting  When  You  Buy 


EH  LAMP  L, me 


THE  SELF-OIUNG  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil-  \ 

ing.  Its  enclosed  motor 
seeps  in  the  oil  and 
ieepa  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil¬ 
ing  System  constantly 
floods  everybearing  with  oil, pre¬ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 


A  High  Calcium  Lime  in  Powder  Form.  It  is  sold  under 
a  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  Shipped  either  in  50-lb. 
paper  or  100-lb.  cloth  bags.  Most  dealers  carry  it  in 
stock;  if  your  dealer  does  not,  please  write  us. 

ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

Boston,  45  Milk  St.  Rockland,  Me.  New  York,  101  Park  Ave. 


Nothing:  like  it 

universal  work. 
I  Guaranteed  to  thresh 
cow-peas  and  soy  beans  from  the  mown  vine,  and  not  break 
over  2  per  cent  of  the  grain.  Also  threshes  wheat,  oats,  rye 
and  barley,  peanuts,  velvet  beans,  rice,  millet  and  sorghum. 

The  moderate  price  and  guarantee  will  surprise  you.  Write 
today  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  No.  2 

Koger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Company,  Morristown,  Tenn. 
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What  the  Famous 


l*jypf§ 


FU 

will  do  for  you 

Save  V2  to  V3  on  fuel — and  will  burn 
anything,  hard  or  soft  coal,  coke, 
wood,  gas  or  lignite. 

Heat  every  room  in  your  house  to 
a  comfortable  temperature.  It  is 
guaranteed  to  do  this. 

Promote  health,  by  keeping  the  air 
moist  and  pure. 

This  remarkable  performance  is  made 
possible  only  by  the  Mueller’s  exclu¬ 
sive  features  of  design  and  construc¬ 
tion,  which  are  interestingly  explain¬ 
ed  in  the  booklet  “The  Modern 
Method  of  Heating  Your  Home.” 
We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  free 
upon  request,  and  give  you  the  name 
of  the  nearest  Mueller  dealer. 


1  '/'v 


Jim 


Hoot  I 


L.  J.  MUELLER  FURNACE  CO. 

227  Reed  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Makers  of  Heating  Systems  of  All  Kinds  Since  1857 

Distributing  points  at  Grand  Rapids  and  Detroit, 
Mich;  Toledo,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh,  Lancaster  and 
Philadelphia,  Pa;  Brooklyn  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


■wri 


You  can  have  the  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace 
Installed  easily  and  inexpensively.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  only  to  set  it  in  your  cellar  and  cut  a  hole 
in  the  floor  directly  above  for  the  register.  No 
tearing  up  of  walls  for  pipes.  And  if  you  have 
no  cellar  you  can  dig  a  small  pit  just  large  enough 
to  set  the  Mueller  in  and  provide  operating  room. 


Til  E  3  walls  of  Craine  patent¬ 
ed  silos  insure  strength, 
permanency  and  perfect  sil¬ 
age;  keep  warmth  in  and  cold  out. 

"Crainelox”  patent  covering 
does  away  with  bother  of  iron 
hoops  and  provides  best  insur¬ 
ance  against  wind  and  weather. 
Old  stave  silos  can  be  made  into 
new,  permanent,  3-wall  silos  at 
one-half  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Send  for  Catalog ,  prices ,  terms 
and  Agency  Offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  110,  Norwich,  N,  Y. 


DON’TBUY  aFARM 

until  you  see  this  100-acre  general  dairy  stock  farm 
adjoining  manufacturing  town.  2  Dwellings.  Bank 
barn— 30  head.  Stream.  Timber.  Superior  soil. 
SO, 800.  Opportunity  to  buy  92-acres  adjoining, 
with  2  dwellings,  100-foot  brick  bank  barn,  etc. 
Illustrated  catalogue  with  particulars  200  snaps 
surrounding  Philadelphia.  FRANK.  T.  RLLSll., 
6  East  Airy  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewis ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


Money  in  Pork 

«  There  will  be  a  steady  demand  for  porkf  ft 
for  some  time  to  come — and  the  price  will® 
remain  high.  You  can  increase  your  pig 
profits  by  feeding 

TANKAGE 

Our  tankage  is  made  of  selected  material 
and  is  the  most  economical  feed  for  fatten¬ 
ing  hogs.  It  builds  the  big  frames,  that 
carry  weight  and  makes  hog  raising 
profitable. 

Hens  Lay  More  Eggs 

whorafed  poultry  meat.  Our  product  is  care¬ 
fully  prepared  to  make  liens  lay  and  pay. 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Reading,  Pa. 


NEWMONITOR 


SELF- 

KEATING 


IRON 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

SEND  FOR  FREE 
OUTFIT  OFFER 


$30  to  $50  a  weok  actually  being 
made  now  by  men  and  women. 
The  original— the  best— the  lowest 
priced.  Nickel  plated— looks  good 
— makes  good — sells  fast— guaran. 
toed.  No  experience  needed. 

Women  as  well  as  men. 
Ex  c  1  u  s  i  ve  territory. 
|  Work  all  or  Bparetimo. 
Mrs.  Nixon,  vt.,  sold 
8  first  half  day.  Evans, 
N.  C.,  sold  2  dozen  one 
Saturday.  Liberal 
i>a  jj  terms.  Prompt  service. 

Write  today. 

-  1  THE  MONITOR  SAD  IRON  CO. 
130  Fay  St.,  BIG  PRAIRIE.  OHIO 


Bucket,  Barrel  and  Power  Spray 
Pumps,  Atomizers,  Compressed  Air 
Sprayers.  Spray  Guns,  Nozzles  and  Accessories 
make  up  the  extensive  and  successful  line  of  modern 
spraying  machinery  manufactured  by  F.  E.  MYERS 
C®,  BRO.  Included  are  many  styles  and  sizes  for  spray¬ 
ing,  disinfecting  or  painting — they  meet  the  needs  of 
everyone  who  sprays,  from  the  home  gardener  to  the 
largest  grower  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  every 
MYERS  PUMP  is  guaranteed.  Interesting  Ca¬ 
talog  on  request.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  .us 
I  for  it 


MYERS  PNEUMATIC  SPRAYER  —  Has  I 
Self-Locking  D-Handle,  Screw  Top,  Galvanized  I 
Iron  Tank,  Brass  Cylinder  and  Adjustable  Long  I 
Distance  Nozzle.  Spray  can  be  adjusted  from  I 
broad  fan  like  to  long  distance. 


NO.  1 57 

F.E.MYERS&BR0.  Ashland,  oh"io. 
FARM  OPERATING  EQUIPMENT 


Adjust¬ 

able 

.Nozzle 


Broad 

or 

Lonjj  , 
Spray 


NEUMATI 

UaknUnaC 


Wand, 


New  England  Farm  Notes 

More  Wheat  Grown. — The  farmers 
of  New  England  have  hardly  got  their 
bearings.  Many  of  them  have  not  def¬ 
initely  decided  just  what  line  of  opera¬ 
tions  to  carry  on  the  coming  season.  One 
thing  is  certain,  though,  which  is  that 
they  will  not  be  rushed  into  the  over- 
planting  of  food  crops,  especially  those  of 
a  perishable  nature.  Probably  there  will 
be  a  continued  tendency  to  plant  more 
grain,  due  to  the  high  prices  of  the  West¬ 
ern  product  and  the  difficulty  which  has 
existed  in  some  sections  in  getting  an  ad¬ 
equate  supply  for  feeding  stock  and  poul¬ 
try.  The  belief  is  expressed  on  some 
sides  that  more  wheat  will  be  grown  in 
New  England  than  for  a  great  many 
years. 

Use  of  State  Machinery. — A  few 
days  ago  a  hearing  was  held  in  Boston  on 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  use  this  season  of 
the  machinery  purchased  by  the  State 
last  year,  and  as  no  opposition  developed, 
it  is  probable  that  the  bill  will  pass  the 
Legislature  without  difficulty.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  State  owns 
about  $40,000  worth  of  heavy  farming 
machinery,  including  tractors,  reapers  and 
binders.  This  machinery  was  purchased 
as  a  war  measure,  and  helped  greatly  last 
Summer  in  the  production  of  large  crops, 
although  considerable  difficulty  was  found 
in  obtaining  capable  men  to  operate  it. 
Probably  somewhat  different  methods  Avill 
be  followed  this  season,  but  this  machin¬ 
ery  will  be  available  for  use  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  chiefly  in  sections 
where  there  are  groups  of  farmers  lacking 
the  proper  facilities  for  handling  field 
crops  on  a  somewhat  large  scale. 

A  Boost  in  Tractors. — One  result  of 
the  war  has  been  to  give  the  tractor  a  big 
boom  in  New  England.  Probably  there 
are  five  times  as  many  tractors  as  there 
would  have  been  had  peace  conditions 
continued.  Some  of  the  tractors  have 
proved  successful,  and  others  have  been  a 
disappointment.  A  fairly  light  tractor  is 
the  most  desirable  in  most  parts  of  New 
England,  and  is  being  used  even  on  market 
gardens  to  break  up  the  soil  in  the  Spring. 
A  number  of  small  walking  tractors  have 
been  purchased  by  market  gardeners  and 
truckers,  and  widely  differing  reports  con¬ 
cerning  their  value  are  heard.  In  some 
places  they  seem  to  be  very  satisfactory 
for  cultivating  the  crops,  and  save  the 
hiring  of  considerable  labor.  Several  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
discarded  them  as  being  of  no  value. 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  these  men, 
though,  have  to  deal  with  hilly  laud, 
where  the  small  tractor  has  not  had  a 
very  good  opportunity  to  prove  its  use¬ 
fulness.  In  the  matter  of  labor  it  looks 
now  as  though  the  situation  would  be 
much  better  than  for  the  past  two  years. 
Not  only  will  a  certain  number  of  re¬ 
turning  soldiers  be  available,  but  many 
men  who  flocked  to  the  cities  when  wages 
were  abnormally  high  are  returning  to  the 
country  towns.  Of  course  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  factories  have  stopped  work,  and 
many  other  plants  that  were  on  a  war 
basis  are  closing  down. 

The  Fertilizer  Question.  —  Market 
gardeners  find  themselves  in  a  peculiar 
situation  as  regards  fertilizers.  High  as 
the  price  is,  that  of  manure  is  higher  still 
in  proportion  to  the  plant  food  available. 
The  market  gardeners  must  go  without 
manure  or  pay  an  excessive  price,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  used  for  growing 
tobacco  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  In 
Boston,  and  doubtless  in  other  large  cities, 
most  of  the  manure  made  available  by  the 
large  stables  is  contracted  for  by  two  or 
three  individuals  who  resell  it  to  market 
gardeners  and  farmers.  These  men  have 
been  approached  by  the  tobacco  growers 
with  offers  of  a  much  larger  price  than 
the  farmers  have  ever  paid,  and  of  course 
have  been  able  to  take  it  away.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  of  the  writer,  who  usually  pur¬ 
chased  something  like  70  cords  of  manure, 
getting  it  largely  from  one  man,  was 
informed  that  he  could  not  have  auy  this 
year.  Tobacco  men  had  taken  it  all. 
This  grower,  as  a  result  of  the  changed 
conditions,  will  use  no  more  than  one- 
third  as  much  manure  as  in  former  years, 
but  will  supplement  it  with  commercial 
fertilizer.  Last  Summer  a  large  amount 
of  manure  was  available  at  Camp  Devens. 
As  this  camp  is  closed,  that  source  of 
supply  will  lie  eliminated.  x\s  it  was, 
most  of  it  went  to  the  Connecticut  A  al¬ 
ley  in  carload  lots.  , 

,  Home  Garden  Competition. — Last 


year  the  market  gardeners  suffered  se¬ 
verely  from  the  competition  of  home  gar¬ 
deners.  At  least  they  make  that  claim, 
and  seem  to  have  the  figures  to  prove 
their  contention.  At  any  rate,  they 
found  themselves  in  the  Fall  with  large 
amounts  of  vegetables  which  they  had  to 
sell  at  a  sacrifice.  This  was  especially 
true  of  squashes,  onions  and  root  crops. 
Incidentally  it  was  true  of  leeks,  but  not 
on  account  of  home  garden  competition. 
One  firm  had  done  so  well  with  leeks  that 
others  started  growing  them  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  over-supplied.  Celery  paid  well, 
as  it  is  not  a  home  garden  crop,  hut  less 
than  usual  was  put  into  Winter  pits,  and 
much  of  what  was  stored  was  taken  out 
earlier  than  usual.  Market  gardeners 
have  made  quite  an  issue  of  the  home  gar¬ 
den  situation,  and  have  insisted  that  the 
State  would  be  unfair  if  it  used  money 
this  year  to  stimulate  these  gardens  to  the 
production  of  abnormally  large  amounts 
of  food.  Commissioner  Wheeler  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  support  their  contention.  lie 
finds  no  fault  with  backyard  gardens,  hut 
argues  that  extensive  community  gardens, 
factory  gardens,  and  the  like,  constitute 
a  wholly  unwarranted  expenditure  of 
money,  the  crops  being  worth  less  than 
cost.  Certainly  few  of  the  manufacturing 
concerns  will  go  into  the  master  on  so 
large  a  scale  as  last  year.  Many  of  them 
will  drop  it  entirely.  One  manufacturer 
said  that  his  little  war  garden  experi¬ 
ment  last  year  cost  him  $3,000.  Another 
man  said  that  he  paid  out  $1,500  for  fer¬ 
tilizers  alone. 

Business  Transition  —  Apart  from 
the  home  garden  competition  the  market 
gardeners  find  their  business  in  a  state 
of  transition.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  within  a  few  years  most  of  the  gar¬ 
den  truck  shipped  into  Boston  will  come 
from  towns  from  30  to  40  miles  away. 
Two  factors  besides  the  high  price  of 
land  enter  into  the  matter.  The  motor 
truck  makes  it  an  easy  matter  to  market 
crops  up  to  a  distance  of  30  miles,  and 
possibly  for  a  greater  distance.  The  grow¬ 
ing  scarcity  of  manure,  which  is  certain 
to  continue,  and  the  high  price  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  is  bound  to  compel  the  practice 
of  green  manuring.  That  means  that  a 
larger  acreage  will  have  to  be  planted. 
This,  in  turn,  requires  the  use  of  cheaper 
land.  Then  another  factor  is  introduced, 
which  is  that  of  labor.  Many  of  the 
market  gardeners  around  Boston  are  with¬ 
in  an  eight-cent  car  ride  of  the  city.  Now 
the  Italian  women,  who  are  largely  relied 
upon  in  normal  times  to  do  the  weeding 
refuse  to  go  any  farther  out.  At  least 
they  always  have  in  the  past.  They  in¬ 
variably  return  to  their  homes  at  night. 
To  he  sure  these  women  have  been 
scarce  the  last  year  or  two,  as  they  have 
been  working  in  the  ammunition  fac¬ 
tories.  but  it  seems  likely  that  great  num¬ 
bers  will  be  available  the  coming  season, 
although  many  Italian  families  are  going 
back  to  Europe.  Probably  the  tractor 
will  help  to  get  along  with  fewer  men 
and  women,  but  the  labor  question  is 
going  to  be  a  serious  one  for  truck  grow¬ 
ers  at  a  distance  from  town. 

The  Motor  Truck — Too  much  em¬ 
phasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  motor 
truck  in  its  relation  to  farming  in  New 
England.  It  will  prove  the  salvation 
of  the  market  gardener,  and  is  of  almost 
equal  value  to  the  fruit  grower.  Ray¬ 
mond  Wheeler  of  Concord  is  one  of  the 
leading  sweet  corn  producers  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Sweet  corn  needs  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  quickly,  but  with  a  big  truck  Mr. 
Wheeler  has  it  in  Boston  very  early  in 
the  morning.  Chas.  W.  Maun  lives  in 
Methuen,  which  is  40  miles  from  Boston, 
lie  raises  strawberries  and  apples,  and 
rushes  his  apples  to  Boston  in  a  big  truck 
whenever  the  prices  are  most  alluring. 
The  strawberries  lie  also  puts  on  a  truck, 
but  peddles  in  the  city  of  Lawrence. 

Orchard  Planting — Although  a  mil¬ 
lion  apple  trees  were  killed  last  year  in 
New  England,  there  seems  to  be  no  great 
enthusiasm  for  orchard  planting.  In  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County,  Massachusetts,  though,  a 
campaign  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  to  stimulate  the  planting 
of  McIntosh  Red.  No  less  an  ambition 
is  being  expressed  than  that  of  making 
Middlesex  County  the  world’s  headquar¬ 
ters  for  this  apple,  which  grows  especially 
well  there. 

Organized  Marketing — -There  was  a 
poor  crop  of  strawberries  last  year,  aud 
by  the  law  of  averages  a  good  yield  should 
lie  obtained  this  season.  The  strawberry 
growers  on  Cape  Cod.  although  largely 
Portugese,  have  formed  a  strong  market¬ 
ing  organization,  and  the  growers  around 
Abington,  south  of  Boston,  have  been 
taking  a  lesson  from  them.  Indeed,  this 
matter  of  organizing  for  marketing  pur¬ 
poses  is  one  of  the  bright  lights  in  the 
agricultural  outlook  for  New  England. 
The  matter  has  never  received  so  much 
attention.  The  Market  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Providence  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  the  growers  in  other  sections 
are  trying  to  emulate  the  Rhode  Island 
growers.  A  market  news  service  the  past 
season  in  several  cities  has  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  much  good.  With  proper  facilities 
a  grower  is  able  to  know  before  7  o’clock 
in  the  morning  the  prices  being  quoted 
and  the  state  of  the  market  in  the  center 
to  which  lie  delivers.  It  often  happens 
that  when  the  Providence  market  is  over¬ 
stocked,  growers  load  their  trucks  and 
drive  to  Boston.  It  has  been  related  of 
a  man  in  Providence  who  found  peas  sidl¬ 
ing  there  at  a  dollar  a  bushel,  that  after 
disposing  of  his  own  produce,  he  loaded 
up  on  peas  at  this  price  and  carried  them 
to  Taunton,  where  lie  sold  them  at  $3  35 
a  bushel.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 
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The  European  Hornet 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  these  | 
insects  I  send  you?  Evidently  of  the 
wasp  family,  they  appeared  last  Autumn 
on  the  apple  trees,  and  also  on  a  young 
tree,  of  which  they  nearly  destroyed  the 
bark.  They  can  fly,  but  are  sluggish  in 
their  movements  and  usually  hang  to¬ 
gether  on  the  trees  in  bunches  of  three  to 
six.  Their  sting  is  very  poisonous.  A 
member  of  my  family  was  stung  on  the 
leg  last  September,  and  is  only  just  over 
the  effects  of  the  poison  (January).  In¬ 
deed.  the  place  where  the  sting  was  had  to 
Pc  lanced  and  treated  for  weeks,  s.  l. 

Chappaqua,  X.  Y. 

The  insect  referred  to.  specimens  of 
which  were  enclosed  in  the  foregoing  let¬ 
ter.  is  the  European  hornet  (Vespa  cra- 
brol.  The  letter  and  the  specimens  are 
.if  considerable  interest  for  several  rea-  ) 
sons.  This  hornet  was  introduced  some 
years  ago  from  Europe  into  this  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City  and 
has  already  spread  into  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey,  and  apparently  is  gradually 
working  its  way  up  the  Hudson.  In 
Germany  and  England  the  insect  is 
troublesome  because  of  its  habits  of  gnaw¬ 
ing  the  bark  from  the  branches  of  ash, 
alder,  elm.  linden,  lilac  and  some  other 
trees:  and  I  suppose  it  maintains  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  family  of  hornets  by  sting¬ 
ing  the  meddlesome  and  obstreperous  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German  boys  that  try  to  interfere 
with  its  homes  and  domestic  activities. 
Moreover,  it  would  appear  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  correspondent  that  the 
hornet  brought  its  sting  right  along  with 
it  when  it  came  to  this  country,  together 
with  its  other  aggressive  implements  of 
warfare,  namely,  its  strong  jaws  or  man¬ 
dibles  :  for  it  has  previously  been  com¬ 
plained  of  by  residents  of  Connecticut, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  as  having  as¬ 
sumed  its  old  role  of  girdling  the  branches 
of  trees.  These  reports  indicate  that  this 
giant  hornet  has  been  stripping  the  tender 
bark  from  branches  half  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter.  and  from  those  of  smaller  size. 
Sometimes  the  bark  will  be  taken  from 
one  side  of  the  branch  for  a  distance  of 
10  or  1 1!  inches:  in  other  cases  the  branch 
will  be  girdled  in  several  places.  No  one 
seems  to  know  just  why  the  hornets  do 
this  work.  Perhaps  they  are  after  the 
sap  flowing  from  the  •wounds,  but  more 
likely  they  are  at  work  gathering  mate¬ 
rials  with  which  to  build  their  nests. 
Doubtless  most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  great  globular  paper  nests  of  our  own 
native  white-faced  hornet  that  often  hang 
fr  >m  the  eaves  of  buildings  or  branches 
of  trees.  The  European  hornet  builds 
similar  paper  nests,  but  nearly  always 
constructs  them  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree 
or  stump,  or  sometimes  underground,  like 
our  little  fiery  yellow-jackets. 

The  sting  of  a  wasp,  like  that  of  a  bee, 
will  vary  in  it<s  intensity  of  effect  with 
the  individual  stung.  For  instance,  some 
people  suffer  very  little  discomfort  from 
the  sting  of  a  bee  or  wasp,  while  others 
are  subject  to  much  swelling  of  adjacent 
portion  of  the  body  and  to  severe  and  last¬ 
ing  pain.  Undoubtedly  this  huge  Euro¬ 
pean  hornet  injects  a  large  amount  of 
poison  into  the  wound  made  by  its  sting. 
Yet  its  sting  is  probably  not  much  more 
severe  than  that  of  our  own  native  white- 
faced  hornet,  which  is  almost  a.s  large. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  person  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  letter  is  very  susceptible 
to  the  effects  of  the  poison,  and  would 
undoubtedly  suffer  much  from  the  sting 
"f  any  wasp  or  from  that  of  an  ordinary 
honey-bee. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  likely  that  this 
wasp  is  about  as  useful  as  it  is  injurious. 
It  lives  upon  other  insects  and  probably 
destroys  many  that  are  injurious  to  our 
crops,  trees  and  shrubs.  Little  can  be 
said  regarding  methods  of  preventing 
them  from  gnawing  the  bark  from 
branches.  The  nests  may  be  located  and 
destroy  eel  by  burning  them  if  one  is  so 
bold  as  to  try  it.  It  should  be  done  at 
night,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  escape  of  the  insects  while  the 
work  is  going  on.  In  addition  the  hornets 
might  be  poisoned  by  spraying  the  trees 
which  they  are  attacking  with  arsenate  of 
lead,  four  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
In  Europe  it  is  recommended  that  long- 
necked  bottles  containing  sugar  water  be 
hung  in  the  branches  of  trees.  The  hor¬ 
nets:.  attracted  by  the  sweetened  material, 
crawl  into  the  bottles  and  are  trapped, 
not  being  able  to  escape. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Can  the  Farm  Compete 
|5  with  the  Factory  for  Labor? 


Fertilizers 

is  not  enough  profit  to  pay  the  wages. 


BFiTlIr^romy7h^efn!-iht^T  da^-constant  employment-have  steadily  drawn 

.a^arS,fT,hato,faX,f°a™s.,aC'0ry'  TlM  C“y  P°Pulati""  is  •»«*  *»*, 

modern  t^woYo? fourth  USi"g  imPr°VC<1  Four 

But  now  conditions  are  changed, 
file  greatest  demand  is  far  bread  and 
fats.  Better  prices  are  here.  The  pro¬ 
ducing  power  of  our  land  will  be  taxed 
to  the  utmost.  There  are  no  more  free 
lands  and  free  fertility  to  demoralize 
prices.  How  can  the  farmer  get  the 
labor?  Can  he  compete  with  the  fac¬ 
tories  ? 

He  cannot  compete  for  labor  if  that  labor 
be  used  on  poor  unproductive  land.  There 
i-.r.rt  1  Jf“J'  *•“="' •‘sys.  He  can  compete  if  labor  be  used  on  rich  fertilized 

land,  for  on  fertilized  land  labor  is  twice  as  productive.  “ 

.those  factories  with  modern  methods  get  the  biggest  return  from  labor  and  r ar> 

7  beSt  Wages-  S°uk  is  with  the  farm-  Fertilizer  enables  you  ?o  grow  more 
with  the  same  acreage-the  same  labor-the  same  machinery.  g 

yield  of' eco?SIOS0StnetrOcPnt|,e  Tv  of,fertl«ers  over  a  series  of  years  increased  the 
•  COrtrr  ^  cent-  This  when  the  crop  was  grown  in  rotation  with  grass 

and  clover.  Every  hour  spent  in  growing  the  fertilized  corn  brought  in  half  fgain 
as  much  grain  as  that  spent  on  poorly  fertilized  land.  g 

fertilized  ei*>nT!lleniS  sj,owed  ■1tha,t  every  hour  spent  in  growing  wheat  on 
fertilized  land  produced  two  bushels,  while  the  same  hour  spent  in  grow- 
mg  it  on  unfertilized  land  produced  barely  one.  The  food  and  feed  frops 

reqalre^u12°,  acres,  VVrre,  Srown  on  forty  acres  when  fertilizer  was 
ed,  and  with  almost  half  the  labor.  In  their  report  they  state*  “These 
large  yields  have  been  produced  at  two-thirds  the  cost  of  low  production  ” 

IT  J  v  t0  Save  money  is  t0  sPend  more  money  for  fertilizer 

Use  V-C  Fertilizers  on  your  corn,  hay  and  pastures.  Raise  50%  to  80% 

deMersIVnear°j^ou>1whoUsenC^V*ce'FertiHzers!  Send  y°U  the  — ? 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

V-C  SALES  OFFICES 

New  York  City  Norfolk,  Va.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Alexandria,  Va.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
£“cl“at1’  0h*°  .  Durham,  N.  C.  Sanford,  Fla. 

Ind*  Charleston,  S.  C.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

. .  Shreveport,  La.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Richmond,  Va.  Columbus,  Ga.  Mobile,  Ala. 

Savannah,  Ga.  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Gainesville,  Fla.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 

^Columbia,  S.  C. 

mSWUmiP 
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I  IT1  13  v  Horse  Power  is 

JL/  iv  U  X  Cheapest  and  Surest  1 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


for  plowing.  You  who  have  tried 
it  KNOW  this  to  be  a  fact.  Many 
fields  have  been  only  half  plowed.  The 
harrow  must  do  what  the  plow  left  un¬ 
done,  on  95  per  cent,  of  the  farms 
by  the  readers  of  this  ad.  LE  ROY 
Walking  and  Riding  Plows  would 
have  done  better  work  last  year 
for  much  less  money. 

LE  ROY  Plows  are  built  in  your 
territory  and  especially  adapted 
for  the  rough  Eastern  plowing. 

Try  a  Le  Roy  dealer  or  write,  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.Y., 
for  full  particulars. 

(Insist  on  being  supplied  with  genuine  Le  Roy  extras.) 


lI,gsoidlyt%ht  JL  Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing  for 
farm  buildings — and  good  Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 

Apollo- Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  not  only  excel  for  Roofing  and  Siding 
purposes,  but  are  specially  adapted  for  Culverts.  Tanks.  Spouting,  and  all  ex¬ 
posed  sheet  metal  work.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  Roofing  Tin  Plates  also  give 
unequaled  service.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
below  regular  brands.  Shall  we  send  our  valuable  “Better  Buildings”  booklet? 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Buildins,  Pittsbur2h,  Pa. 


With  this  Simplex  DStcher-Terracer 

Works  in  any  soil,  clay  or  gumbo.  Digs  V-shaped 
ditch  down  to  4  ft.  Practically  all  steel.  Reversi¬ 
ble.  Equal  to  100  men.  Pays  for  itself  In  a  day. 


Sent  on 
10  Days’  0] 
Trial 


Ditches.  Terraces. 
BulldsLevees, 
Levels  Bumps.  Fills 
Gullies.  Grades 
Roads.  Back  Fills, 
Cleans  out  old 
ditches  at  low  cost. 
Simplex  Farm-Ditcher 
Co.,  Inc.,  Box  66 
Owensboro,  Ky. 


Write 


for 


Ditch- 


book 


and 


money 


back 


guar¬ 


anty 


Mulelrer 
&  Seeder 


A  mulcher,  smoothing  harrow,  cultivator, 
weeder  and  seeder— all  in  one.  Forms  dust  mulch  f 
—a  blanket  of  loose  soil— preventing  soil  hardening 
and  moisture  escaping.  Increases  yield  of  corn, 
potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  etc.  Kills  weeds.  Flat  teeth, 
especially  adapted  to  form  mulch.  Lever  and 
pressure  spring  control  depth  of  teeth.  Sold  with 
or  without  seeding  boxes  for  grass  seed,  alfalfa, 
oats,  etc.  Teeth  cover  the  seed  to  depth  desired. 
Adapted  for  a  large  variety  of  work.  In  stock  near 
you.  Send  for  catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  S42  ,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Four  sizes, 
3,  S.  10 
and  13  ft. 


Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  etc., 
sent  free.  Our  70  years  of  experience, 
efficient  service,  and  fair  dealing,  assure 
fullest  value  and  protection  to  the  appii- 
caut.  The  Scientific  American  should 
be  read  by  all  inventors. 

HUNN  &  CO.,  617  Woolworth  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 
Washington  Office,  617  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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March  1,  1919 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  20.  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  March,  $3.21  per  100 
lbs.,  equivalent  to  6.82  cents  per  quart 
for  3  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional 
4c  per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent  extra  butter  fat,  at  points  150  miles 
from  city. 

Prices  to  consumers  remain  the  same 
as  December  and  January,  10c  for  B  and 
ISc  for  A  grade.  The  supply  exceeds  the 
demand  at  these  prices,  and  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  producers  without  a  contract  have 
been  unable  to  find  an  outlet.  A  recent 
demand  for  sweetened  condensed  milk  for 
export  has,  however,  tended  to  improve 
conditions  somewhat. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Good  to  Choice  .  . . 

Lower  Grades . 

City  made . 

Dairy,  best  . . 

Common  to  good  . 

Packing  Block . 

Prooess  .  . 

....  50 

38 

...  30 

® 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

53 

49 

44 

38 

.61 

46 

35 

44 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  oid,  fancy  . 

...  34 

« 

35 

Good  to  choice . 

@ 

33 

Lower  grades . 

@ 

3U 

New  Make  . . . 

@ 

31 

skims,  nest.  . . 

@ 

20 

Fair  to  good  . 

..  10 

@ 

16 

EGGS. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy  ... 

...  50 

@ 

57 

Medium  to  good  .  . 

. . .  51 

@ 

55 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

@ 

49 

Common  to  good . 

@ 

46 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

@ 

56 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors 

. . .  43 

@ 

46 

Lower  grades . 

@ 

42 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  8ieers . 

@16  50 

Bulls  . 

@12  00 

Cows  . 

@10  .60 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs . 

..1.6  00 

@20  50 

Culls . 

@13  00 

Hogs . 

@18  2.5 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

. ..  9  00 

@11  00 

Lambs  . . 

<a  17  50 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . 29  @  30 

Common  to  good .  22  @  26 

Pork  .  18  @  21 

Lambs,  hoi  house,  head  . 14  00  @17  00 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best . 

Medium  to  good . 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

Fair  to  Oood . 

Cowls . 

Capons  . . . 

Roosters . ' . 

Ducks  . 

Geese,  . 

Squabs,  doz . 

Rabbits,  pair . 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . 

Medium  . 

Red  kidney . 

White  Kidney, . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California . 


44  @  40 

3.0  @  42 

42  @  43 

32  @  30 

28  @  33 

40  @  51 

24  @  20 

30  @  40 

26  @  33 

2  00  @10  50 

10  @  40 


,  9  00  @11  00 
,  6  00  @7  Oft 

6  25  @7  00 
10  50  @11  75 
12  25  @12  0(1 

7  50  @8  00 
,  8  00  @  9  50 


BRUITS. 


Apples— Baldwin,  bbl .  .  7  50  @1000 

York  Imperial  .  7  60  @  9  50 

Ben  Davis  . *6  00  @  8  Ob 

King  .  7  00  @10  00 

Greening  . . ..  7  00  @10  00 

Spy  .  8  00  'd  12  00 

Pears.  Kietfer,  bbl .  5  (to  @  8  00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 18  00  @25  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  .  40  @  80 

Oranges,  box  . ~ .  4  00  @  6  00 

Lemons,  box  .  4  00  @  5  00 

Grape  Fruit .  4  00  @  6  00 

Cocanuts,  1000 . 60  00  @90  00 


.  VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— L.  I-,  180  lbs . 

State.  180  lbs . 

Maine.  180  lbs . 

Virginia,  late  crop,  bbl . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . 

Beets,  btil . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  ton . 

New,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

String  Beans  bu . 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl, . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . . 

Parsnips,  bbl  . 

Salsify.  100  bunches . 

Kale,  bbl . . 

Chicory,  bbl . 


4  00  @4  50 
3  26  @  3  50 
3  75  @  4  00 
2  00  @  3  50 
6  00  @  8  00 
1  00  @  3  00 
1  .60  @  3  00 

1  25  @2  25 
20  00  @30  00 

2  50  @  3  25 

2  00  @  4  00 

1  50  @7  00 

2  00  @  6  00 

1  50  @2  25 

3  00  @  5  00 

2  00  @  3  00 
1  00  @  1  20 
1  00  @2  00 

3  00  @  0  00 
2  20  @  2  50 

4  00  @  6  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Uay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 

No.  . . 

No.  3 . 

No  grade  . 

i  Clover  mixed . . . 

Straw,  Bye, . . 


28  00 
24  00 
20  00 
10  00 
20  00 
13  00 


@29  00 
@27  00 
@23  00 
@ls  00 
@26  00 
@14  011 


GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  R  d  wheat  at  various  markets : 
New  York.  $2.37 Ms ;  Chicago.  $2.23:  St. 
Louis.  $2.21.  No.  3  Yellow  corn  at  New 
York.’ $1.45;  oats.  68  to  69c;  rye.  $1.42; 
not  much  sale  for  buckwheat  grain  here, 
nominally  $2.90  to  $3  per  100  lbs  Pro¬ 
ducing  points  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  report  buckwheat  as  selling  from 
$3  to  $3.10  per  100  lbs. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  not  1  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  qualtiy  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu- 


jpLUJXl  . 

Butter — Choice  prints . 5«  to  58c 

Tub.  best  . 54  to  56c 

Cheese  . 32  to  35c 

Eggs — Best  . 62  to  63c 

Common  to  good . 45  to  50c 

Fowls,  lb . 35  to  38c 


Chickens,  lb . 40  to  45c 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Lamb  chops,  lb . 45  to  48c 

Roasting  beef,  lb . 35  to  38c 

Potatoes,  lb . 2  to  3c 

Cabbage,  head  . 10  to  12c 

Apples,  doz . 50  to  75c 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  creamery  prints.  58  to  60c;  tub, 
choice,  52  to  53c;  packing  stock,  36  to 
38c. 

EGGS. 

Nearby  choice,  49  to  51c :  gathered, 
best,  43  to  47c;  lower  grades,  40  to  42c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  39  to  40c;  chickens,  36  to  38c ; 
roosters.  24  to  25c;  ducks,  38  to  40c; 
guineas,  pair,  90c  to  $1. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys.  43  to  45c;  chickens.  32  to 
35c;  fowls,  28  to  35c;  roosters.  27c; 
ducks,  38  to  40c;  squabs,  doz..  $6  t<> 
$8.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl..  $7  to  $10:  cranberries, 
bbl..  $15  to  $20 ;  strawberries,  qt.,  50c 
to  75c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  No.  1,  100  lbs..  $1.75  to  $2; 
%-bu.  bkt.,  80  to  90c :  sweet  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  cabbage,  ton.  $40  to 
$42 ;  onions,  100  lbs..  $1.25  to  $3. 


Maine  Hay  Market 

Hay,  baled,  ton.  $17  to  $20;  loose,  $15. 


The  Family  Cow 

I  have  been  reading  with  much  interest 
your  “family  cow”  articles.  I  possess 
such  an  animal,  but  she  could  not  camp 
here  unless  she  paid  her  way  and  interest 
on  investment.  She  is  a  pure-bred  Guern¬ 
sey,  and  this  is  why,  if  you  have  a  lot 
of  money  in  an  animal,  you  will  most 
likely  take  care  of  her.  and  no  cow  will 
do  her  best  unless  she  is  made  comfortable 
and  well  filled  with  good  feed  ;  therefore 
she  must  have  a  large  feed  box.  long  body, 
also  deep,  big  but  'fine-boned ;  not  too 
iiervous ;  tine  hair;  neat  bead  and  neck, 
and  well-shaped  udder.  When  you  milk 
her  she  must  deliver  a  pail  of  4  per  cent 
milk  without  producing  tears  in  your 
eyes ;  iu  short  she  must  be  a  picture  of 
a  cow  with  all  the  essential  machinery, 
and  you  will  be  delighted  when  you  look 
at  her,  and  you  won’t  feel  mean  when 
you  make  a  dollar  a  day.  and  feed  her 
calf  too.  Then  just  think  what  a  pure¬ 
bred  animal  is  worth,  and  you  can  easily 
figure  why  you  should  own  one  in  place 
of  grades,  provided  you  are  interested 
enough  to  treat  them  right.   A.  s. 


The  recollection  of  Q 

Trade  Mark  Registered 


remains 


E.  C.  SIMMONS 


look  for  this  Trade  Mark 
on  Tools  and  Cutlery 


When  you  find  the  KEEN  KUTTER  trade¬ 
mark  you  can  be  positive  that  the  article  which 
bears  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind  which  it  is  possible 
to  produce.  And  practically  every  sharp  edged 
tool  you  will  ever  need  is  offered  you  under 
the  KEEN  KUTTER  brand. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 


Never  in  the  history  of  out- 
country  will  Farm  and  Garden 
crons  bo  more  needed  or  command 
higher  prices  than  the  present 
year.  The  DO -IT -ALL  Tractor 
does  the  work  on  big  and  little 
farms,  makes  farming  easy  and 
pleasant  so  ahoy  or  girl  may  do 
the  hardest  work.  They  not  only 
plow,  but  cultivate  any  crop  that 
grows.  Experience  not  necessary. 
They  run  all  kinds  of  machinery 
by  belt,  operate  Lawn  and  Horse 
Mowers,  and  cost  less  to  buy  than 
to  keeo  a  horse  a  year. 

ASK  FOR  TO  AT  A  LOG  “K” 

IT'S  FREE 


AND 

THEY  r=>  L.  OW'  \ 

HA  O  VV' 

CUL-TINSA  TE  A'  - 

A  ‘ 


Consolidated  Gasoline  EnQ.  Co. 

Z02.  FULTOH  ST.,  FEW  YORK,  At  V. 


'bhe 


BEILEVEE^SPREADER 


Distributor  blades  that  easily  become  loosened  are  a  source 
of  trouble  and  expense.  That’s  why  we  eliminated  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  distributor  blades  of  the  Bellevue  No.  10  Spreader 
from  working  around  the  shaft. 

They’re  put  in  to  stay !  Each  steel  hexagon  shaped  distributor 
blade  is  securely  bolted  to  a  square  steel  shaft.  The  Bhaft  passes 
through  a  square  opening  in  each  blade  that  fits  the  Bhape  ofthe 
shaft  tightly.  The  blades  couldn’t  move  around  even  if  they 
weren’t  bolted.  Then  each  blade  interlocks  with  another,  making 
a  three-  way  protection  against  loosening  of  the  blades. 

That’s  the  way  we  built  the  entire  Bellevue  No.  10  Spreader — 
by  eliminating  the  mistakes  others  have  made,  by  studying  con¬ 
ditions  and  requirements.  When  you  take  the  Bellevue  Spreader 
into  your  field  and  see  how  efficiently  it  works  you  will  say  that 
the  people  who  built  it  knew  their  business. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  see  the  Bellevue  No.  10  before  you 
buy  a  spreader.  Ask  your  dealer  about  it — and  if  he  can’t  tell 
you,  write  to  us  for  our  free  Spreader  Catalog. 

OHIO  CULTIVATOR  CO.  BELLEVUE,  OHIO 

Address  Dept.  55 


The  Distributor  Blades  of 
the  No.  10  Can  ’t  Work  Loose 


15he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Dairy  Ration;  Superfluous  Teat 

1.  How  can  we  balance  a  ration  for  a 
fresh  Jersey  cow,  using  the  following 
feeds:  Wheat  bran,  ground  oats,  dairy 
ration,  carrots,  with  mixed  hay,  and  corn 
fodder  for  roughage?  2.  We  have  a  pure¬ 
bred  yearling  Jersey  heifer  that  has  a 
superfluous  teat  between  the  other  two 
which  we  are  afraid  will  interfere  with 
milking  later  on.  Could  this  be  safely 
and  effectively  removed?  M.  M.  m. 

New  York. 


GRIMM’S  Maple  Syrup  Evaporators 


What  the  GRIMM  EVAPORATOR  has  done  for  others— 
it  will  do  for  you— fast  and  shallow  boiling:  and  the  siphon, 
which  clarifies  the  liquid,  produces  QUALITY.  We  will 
start  you  on  the  road  to  bi Rarer  profits  by  giving;  you  the  benefit  of 
our  experience  and  particulars  about  the  BEST  APPARATU8  made. 
Prices  for  PURE  MAPLE  PRODUCTS  are  higher.  The  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted— the  demand 
is  increasing:  rapidly. 
Our  COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality 
of  MAPLE  SYRUP. 
ORDER  NOW. 

Ask  for  catalog 
”  B  **  and  state 
number  otr  trees 
you  tap. 

Rutland,  Vt. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE 


Allied  Horses  Clipped 

Horses  of  Allied  armies  were  clipped  regularly. 
Army  veterinarians  knew  that  clipped  horses 
were  much  less  liable  to  sickness — -did  better 
work  and  gave  longer  service.  The  machine 
adopted  was  the  Stewart  Ball  Bearing  No.  1. 
The  Stewart  lasts  a  lifetime  and  costs  only 
.$9.75.  Send  $2.00 — -pay  balance  on  arrival.  Or 
write  for  new  1919  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  A  141,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Large  or  small.  We  have  at  present  several  very  line 
Karins  to  otter,  especially  adapted  to  raising  the  follow¬ 
ing  crops;  Corn,  Wheat,  Alfalfa,  light  anti  dark  Tobacco 
—  light  Tobacco  a  speciality.  Let  ns  know  your  wants. 

E.  B.  MOORE  CO.,  201  Mechanics  Bldg.,  Petersburg,  Va. 


INOCULATE 

LEGUMES 

And  Double  the  Crop 

INOCULATING  BACTERIA  prepared  for  Alfalfa,  Clover, 
Soys  and  nlllLegumes. 

75  cents  per  acre — 6  acres,  $3.00 

Send  for  our  LEGUME  BOOK— FREE 

TH^  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  CANTON,  0.,  Dept  4 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


1.  Feed  two  or  three  feeds  of  hay  and 
one  of  corn  fodder  daily  giving  what  cow 
will  clean  up  at  each  feed.  Make  the 
grain  ration  one  part  by  weight  of  bran, 
one  part  ground  oats  and  four  parts  dairy 
ration.  Add  a  pound  of  salt  to  each  100; 
lbs.  of  feed. 

2.  The  teat  may  be  removed  with  sharp 

scissors  and  touched  up  with  a  stick  of 
caustic  potash.  h.  f.  j. 


Pasteurizing  Separated  Milk;  Casein  in 
Milk 

Can  a  cream  separator  lie  used  for  pas¬ 
teurized  milk?  What  is  the  average 
amount  of  butter,  cream  .‘>0  per  cent, 
skim-milk,  buttermilk,  and  pot  cheese 
contained  in  1.000  pounds  of  3  per  cent 
milk?  iv.  i. 

New  Jersey. 

Pasteurized  milk  can  be  separated  with 
the  separator  the  same  as  raw  milk. 
1.000  x  .03  =  30  pounds  of  butter  fat 
in  the  milk  ;  30  -f-  30  =  100  pounds  of 
30  per  cent  cream ;  1,000  —  100  =  900 
pounds  skim-milk. 

You  can  figure  18  pounds  of  pot  cheese 
per  100  pounds  of  skim-milk  or  162 
pounds  from  900  pounds  skim-milk.  The 
cream  would  make  about  37  pounds  of 
butter,  leaving  about  63  pounds  of  but¬ 
termilk.  II.  f.  J, 


Ration  for  Guernsey 

I  am  enclosing  a  ration  I  worked  out 
for  a  Guernsey  cow  producing  33  lbs.  of 
5  per  cent  milk  a  day.  We  have  no  silo, 
and  have  to  buy  all  our  feed.  Is  it  a 


pood  ration,  and  is 

it  worked  out 

eor- 

rectiy  ? 

r. 

C.  H. 

Fat. 

Timothy  hay.  15  lbs. . 

.420 

0  540 

.210 

Wheat  bran.  3  lbs. .  .. 

.360 

1 .059 

.071 

Wheat  midd'gs,  2  lbs. 

.240 

1.010 

.060 

Gornmeal.  3  lbs . 

.180 

2.010 

.105 

<  ’ottonseed.  1  lb . 

.362 

.201 

.084 

Linseed  Q.  P.,  2  lbs.  . 

.602 

.638 

.128 

Oats,  ground.  2  lbs. . 

.184 

.946 

.084 

Beet  pulp,  3  lbs . 

.123 

2.047 

2.4S0 

14.454 

.742 

Couuectieut. 

c.  L. 

B. 

I  do  not  know  the  source  of  the  figures 
that  you  present,  but  1  find  they  differ 
somewhat  from  those  found  in  Storrs, 
Conn..  Bulletin  No.  90.  which  is  the 
source  of  my  calculations.  Instead  of 
stating  the  requirements  in  terms  of  pro¬ 
tein.  carboy  hydrates  and  fat,  it  is  stated 
in  terms  of  protein  and  of  total  digestible 
nutrients.  The  total  digestible  nutrient 
is  the  fat  times  2,25  plus  the  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  protein.  Using  this  table, 
your  cow  would  require  3.10  lbs.  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  19.078  lbs.  of  total  digestible 
nutrients.  With  this  standard  set  I  have 
figured  the  following  ration  : 

Total 
1  ligestible 
Protein.  Nutrients. 


20 

lbs. 

Timothy . 

.60 

9.70 

3 

lbs. 

bran  . 

.3  4  D 

1 .827 

3 

lbs. 

cottonseed  .... 

1.002 

2.265 

•  > 

lbs. 

linseed  . 

.004 

1 .558 

•> 

lbs. 

middlings  .... 

.20S 

1 .386 

•> 

lbs. 

beet  pulp  . 

.130 

2.14 

1 

lb. 

ground  oats... 

.094 

.70 

The  cow  should  handle  20  lbs.  of  hay  a 
day  without  the  silage.  You  will  note  the 
ration  you  have  figured  is  far  too  low  in 
protein.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  bal¬ 
ance  a  ration  using  corn  in  it  where  Tim¬ 
othy  bay  is  used  for  roughage.  n.  F.  j. 


Improving  a  Ration 

What  would  be  the  best  grains  to  mix 
with  barley  and  oats  to  feed  fresh  cows 
that  are  getting  only  mixed  bay  cut  a 
little  late?  I  am  feeding  at  present  hay 
in  morning  and  two  quarts  ground  barley 
and  oats  and  some  hay  at  noon,  then 
four  quarts  grain  and  bay  at  night. 

Vermont.  h.  r.  k. 

Feed  all  mixed  bay  cows  will  clean  up 
at  least  three  times  a  day.  Make  grain 
mixture  300  pounds  ground  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  (mixed).  200  pounds  cottonseed  meal. 
200  pounds  linseed  oil  meal  and  100 
pounds  of  wheat  middlings.  Add  a  pound 
of  salt  to  each  100  pounds  of  feed.  Feed 
a  pound  of  grain  to  about  3)4  pounds 
milk  produced  daily,  giving  grain  morn¬ 
ing  and  night.  u.  f.  j. 


T  would  like  to  go  on  some  piscatorial 
expeditions  while  I  am  here.  Mr.  Ilay- 
tosser.”  “Bless  you,  sir,  there  ain't  noth¬ 
in’  doin’  here  but  fishin’  parties.” — Balti¬ 
more  American. 


Marketing  Conditions  Which  Inter¬ 
fered  During  the  War  With  Shipment 
and  Production  Now  Overcome 


As  long  as  the  war  continued, 
various  ingredients  were  difficult, 
ofttimes  impossible,  to  get.  Incom¬ 
ing  shipments  of  supplies  and  out¬ 
going  shipments  of  Larro-feed  were 
subject  to  many  delays. 

Now  most  of  the  restrictions  on 
proiducjtion  have  been  removed. 
Shipping  facilities  are  good. 

Larro-Feed  is  Guaranteed  to  Give 
You  More  Milk  and  More  Profits 

Actual  experience  has  shown 
thousands  of  dairymen  that  Larro- 
feed  possesses  every  quality  a  bal- 
anced  ration  should  have — the 
variety  and  palatability  which  make 
cows  like  it  and  thrive  on  it— the 
digestibility  which  conserves  their 
health  and  milk  productivity — the 
correct  proportions  of  feed  ingred¬ 
ients  which  raise  their  milk  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  maximum. 

Results  in  the  form  of  increased 
milk  profits  and  healthier  cows 
have  won  the  continued  patronage 
of  Larro-feed  users.  They  know 
that  no  home-mixed,  guess-work 
feed  can  possess  the  qualities  they 
get  in  this,  ready-to-feed  ration. 
Larro-feed  is  the  product  of  prac¬ 
tical  men  who  have  made  a  life 
study  of  dairy  feed.  It  is  composed 
of  the  choicest  ingredients  only, 
mixed  in  a  clean,  modern  plant, 
that  is  equipped  throughout  with 


the  most  accurate  mixing  and 
weighing  machinery. 

Larro-feed  is  not  a  cheap  feed— 
nor  is  it  cheap  in  results.  If  its 
fiist  cost  seems  high — remember 
that  the  first  cost  comes  back  to 
you  with  a  profit  attached.  You  get 
it  in  the  milk  pail,  in  the  increased 
milk  profits  in  your  bank  book. 
This  profit  is  included  in  the  Larro 
guaranty. 

Remember — Larro-Feed  Has  Been 
Sold  for  Seven  Years  on  a  Money- 
Back-If-Not-Satisfied  Guarantee 

How  long  do  you  suppose  we 
could  continue  selling  Larro-feed 
on  this  guaranty  plan  if  the  feed 
did  not  make  good.  Users  every¬ 
where  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
results  they  obtain. 

Order  a  supply  from  your  local 
Larro-feed  dealer  today.  If  you 
have  not  yet  used  it,  give  it  a  thor¬ 
ough  trial.  Remember  the  value 
of  milk  was  never  higher,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  never  greater.  The 
more  your  cows  produce,  the  more 
money  you  make,  and  Larro-feed 
is  guaranteed  to  make  more  milk 
profits  for  you.  If  you  do  not  know 
who  the  Larro-feed  dealer  is  in 
your  territory,  write  us  direct  and 
we  will  give  you  full  information 
as  to  how  and  where  you  can  get 
a  supply. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

604  LARROWE  BUILDING  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


LARROWE 

— Always 
— Always 


PRODUCTS 

the  Same 
Good 


p  ATIOa* 
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Disks  of 
Cutlery  Steel 
Forged  Sharp 


Automobile  Notes 


Care  of  the  Farmer’s  Car 

Since  one  item  of  mounting  expenditure 
in  the  upkeep  of  the  family  auto  comes 
from  tire  outlay,  the  subject  of  tire  con¬ 
servation  is  one  that  appeals  to  all.  Un¬ 
der-inflation  is  responsible  for  about  75 
per  cent  of  tire  troubles.  Quite  often  the 
motorist  finds  that  one  tire  becomes  soft, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  inflate  it  every 
day  or  so.  This  condition  may  be  due  to 
a  worn-out  valve  plunger.  The  small 
rubber  washers  and  delicate  spring  ar¬ 
rangement  that  make  up  this  plunger  be¬ 
come  worn  from  continued  use  and  allow 
the  air  to  leak  from  the  tube. 

It  is  well,  if  your  tire  becomes  deflated 
without  any  apparent  cause,  to  unscrew 
the  old  plunger  and  replace  it  with  a  new 
one ;  they  are  very  inexpensive  and  should 
be  changed  occasionally,  as  a  leaky  valve 
means  a  short  life  for  the  casing  ‘  and 
tube. 

To  add  1.000  to  2.000  miles  to  the  life 
of  your  tires  can  be  easily  done  by  de¬ 
voting  a  little  time  in  examining  the  rub¬ 
ber  tread  for  small  cuts.  By  the  action 
of  the  tire,  water  and  sand  are  sucked 
and  pushed  into  the  small  cut.  and  the 
tread  becomes  loose  and  separated  from 
the  fabric. 

To  repair  small  cuts,  jack  up  the  wheels 
and  wash  tires  with  soap  and  water. 
Clean  out  dirt  or  whatever  may  be  im¬ 
bedded  in  cut.  using  gasoline.  When  sure 
all  dirt  is  out,  work  cement  into  cut  with 
a  small  stick,  making  two  applications. 
There  are  several  similar  preparations, 
commonly  known  as  “tire  dope”  or  tread- 
cut  fillers,  that  are  used  in  closing  the 
cuts.  Knead  a  little  between  finger  and 
thumb  until  plastic,  and  work  it  into  the 
hole  until  it  is  thoroughly  filled.  Cut  off 
any  gum  that  may  project,  and  allow  to 
stand  over  night.  This  makes  a  perfect 
union  and  the  cuts  are  properly  sealed. 

Improperly  adjusted  wheels  are  very 
frequently  responsible  for  the  premature 
wearing  out  of  tires.  If  wheels  are  out 
of  alignment  they  travel  at  an  angle, 
friction  increases  and  treads  wear  quick¬ 
ly.  Fifty  miles  with  wheels  out  of  true 
will  sometimes  wear  a  new  tire  badly. 
There  are  many  causes  for  improper 
alignment,  and  most  of  them  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  corrected.  All  tire  dealers  and  many 
garages  have  wheel  aligners,  and  it  is  but 
a  minute's  work  to  ascertain  that  wheels 
are  running  properly.  The  dealer  fur¬ 
nishing  you  with  tires  will  test  them 
without  cost. 

Tire  chains  should  be  used  only  when 
absolutely  necessary.  If  loosely  applied, 
so  that  they  will  work  around  and  not 
bind  against  the  tire  tread,  the  cross 
chains  are  prevented  from  coming  into 
contact  with  the  tread  at  the  same  place 
at  any  two  revolutions,  thus  lessening  the 
chance  for  injury  to  the  tire.  A  chain 
which  has  been  in  use  for  sonic  time  will 
become  worn  and  flat,  sharp  edges  appear¬ 
ing  on  cross  chains.  For  this  reason  it  is 
necessary  that  the  same  side  of  the  chain 
always  shall  lie  against  the  casing.  If  the 
side  of  the  chain  that  has  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  road  is  fitted  next  to  the 
tread,  the  result  is  a  badly  cut  and  in¬ 
jured  casing.  Therefore,  be  sure  to  fit 
chains  so  that  the  worn  side  comes  into 
contact  with  the  road  and  not  the  tire 
tread. 

When  you  wash  you  car  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  kerosene  and  water,  make  sure 
the  liquid  does  not  reach  the  tires.  This 
combination  is  all  right  to  remove  dust 
and  mud  from  the  varnish,  but  no  kero¬ 
sene  should  reach  the  tires,  because  kero¬ 
sene  eats  rubber.  After  every  run  over 
a  freshly  oiled  road  it  is  well  to  wash  the 
tires  thoroughly  to  make  sure  that  all  oil 
is  removed.  The  fact  that  oil  is  injurious 
can  be  readily  proven  by  immersing  a 
small  piece  of  rubber  into  kerosene  and 
allowing  it  to  soak.  The  rubber  will  soon 
swell  and  lose  its  elasticity.  The  reason 
for  this  is  apparent.  Kerosene  is  rich  in 
fatty  qualities  which  remain  after  evap¬ 
oration  of  the  gases.  Car  owners  should 
wash  off  all  small  spots  of  lubricating  oil 
so  often  finding  their  way  to  the  tire 
tread  in  garages. 

But  of  all  causes  of  tire  deterioration 
I  the  greatest  is  that  of  under-in flatiou. 


Greater  power  is  also  needed  to  pull  un¬ 
der-inflated  tires,  and  this  means  more 
gas  consumption.  It  will  be  found  by 
testing  with  an  electric  motor  that  fully 
25  per  cent  more  power  is  needed  to  draw 
a  car  with  tires  deflated  to  30  pounds 
than  with  one  at  standard  pressure.  Un¬ 
der-inflation  also  causes  a  tremendous 
rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  tire.  Tire 
experts  agree  that  internal  heat  and  fric¬ 
tion  is  the  greatest  destroyer  of  tires  and 
your  engine  and  minimum  consumption  of 
gasoline  is  only  to  be  had  with  properly 
inflated  tires. 

Few  tires  are  completely  worn  out 
when  thrown  away.  Most  of  them  arc 
capable  of  considerable  extra  mileage  if 
given  a  little  help.  A  rim-cut  patch  or  an 
inside  tire  protector  will  often  add  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  to  the  life  of  a  tire. 

A  rim-cut  patch  is  designed  for  appli¬ 
cation  on  the  inside  of  the  tire,  and  is 
constructed  with  flaps  which  fit  under¬ 
neath  the  bead  of  the  tire  on  both  sides 
to  hold  the  patch  in  place.  It  is  flexible 
and  enduring,  and,  once  applied,  is  out  of 
sight  and  mind.  Tires  which  seem  to  be 
hopelessly  rim-cut  are  given  a  new  lease 
of  life  after  being  reinforced  by  a  good 
rim-cut  patch. 

And  then  there  is  the  inside  tire  pro¬ 
tector  which  is  designed  to  provide  com¬ 
plete  reinforcement  for  worn  and  weak¬ 
ened  casings.  Its  use  often  adds  several 
thousand  miles  to  tire  life  that  appears 
about  ended.  It  is  applied  on  the  inside 
of  the  tire  and  provides  at  a  very  low 
cost  many  miles  that  otherwise  would  be 
lost. 

Summed  in  a  sentence,  the  formula  for 
long  tire  life  would  be:  Have  the  tires 
inflated  to  the  proper  pressure  each  week, 
take  care  of  cuts,  test  your  wheels  for 
alignment  frequently,  keep  your  brakes 
uniform,  and  don’t  scrape  your  tires  along 
the  curbings.  That’s  all  you  have  to  do. 
and  the  probability  is  that  by  following 
this  practice  you  will  save  from  40  to  50 
per  cent  on  tire  expenditures.  It  is  a 
fine  year  to  save  everything  you  can. 

a.  h.  r. 


Kerosene  in  Radiator 

Regarding  the  use  of  kerosene  in  radi¬ 
ator  to  prevent  freezing  in  cold  weather, 
there  is  danger  in  the  use  of  kerosene  on 
long  runs,  where  the  engine  heats  up. 
causing  the  gas  to  form  and  no  escape, 
creating  a  combustion  which  is  dangerous. 
Where  short  runs  are  made  and  long 
stops,  such  as  a  doctor  in  cities,  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  vent  is  given  the  radiator,  there  is 
not  so  much  danger.  I  am  enclosing  a 
clipping  regarding  an  accident  caused  by 
the  use  of  kerosene.  H.  o.  s. 

New  York. 

The  enclosed  newspaper  clipping  de¬ 
scribes  an  accident  to  a  six-cylinder  car 
which  was  being  backed  into  a  barn  after 
’  a  drive:  An  explosion  occurred  and  the 
whole  front  of  tin1  machine  was  seen  to 
.  be  in  flames.  The  driver  threw  open  the 
hood,  and,  with  the  help  of  bystanders, 
succeeded  in  smothering  the  flames  with 
blankets  and  old  bags  at  hand  before  fur¬ 
ther  damage  than  the  ruining  of  the  timer 
and  ignition  apparatus  was  done.  The 
explosion  was  attributed  to  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  gas  from  kerosene  used  in  the  ra¬ 
diator  of  the  car  for  cooling  purposes. 
This  seems  a  very  reasonable  supposition, 
though  such  explosions  and  fires  are  far 
from  uncommon  when  water  alone  is  used 
to  cool  the  engine.  Cars  frequently  leak 
gasoline  from  the  carburetor,  or  else¬ 
where.  and  the  vapor  from  this  gasoline  is 
easily  ignited.  An  instance  of  this  oc¬ 
curred  not  long  ago  in  the  experience  of 
a  neighbor.  II is  car.  skidding  into  a 
ditch  on  a  hill,  was  stalled.  He  sought 
the  assistance  of  some  nearby  neighbors 
to  get  the  car  back  into  the  road.  Be¬ 
fore  undertaking  the  task,  one  of  the 
helpers  felt  the  need  of  the.  solace  of  his 
pipe.  Lighting  the  pipe,  he  threw  the 
match  to  the  ground  beneath  the  car  and 
the  latter  promptly  become  enveloped  in 
flames.  Nothing  was  saved  except  such 
parts  as  would  not  burn,  and  the  pipe. 
If  kerosene  is  used  in  the  radiator,  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  be  a  wise  precaution  to 
drill  a  small  hole  through  the  radiator 
cap  to  permit  the  escape  of  any  gas  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  heat  of  the  „  engine  above 
the  hood  ;  and  cautious  people  will  prob¬ 
ably  avoid  tin1  use  of  kerosene  altogether, 
thus  eliminating  one  possible  source  of 
danger.  M.  u.  d. 


Strength  and 
Quality  with 
Lighter  Weight 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

676  Main  Street  Higganum,  Conn. 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  Disk  Harrows  and  Plows. 


Whatever  crops  you  raise,  or  whatever  part  of  the  country  you 
are  in,  there  is  a  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Disk  Harrow  that 
will  pay  you  big  to  own. 


Write  us  for  complete  catalog.  See  these  tools  at  your  dealer’s. 
Be  sure  they  are  the  genuine  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  make. 


Write  for  Free  Book 
‘  ‘  The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage  ’  ’ 
Tells  important  facts 
about  deep  cultivation. 


Disk  Harrows 

will  do  more  in  getting  the  most  from  your  acreage  than  any 
other  tillage  implements.  They  thoroughly  pulverize  the  soil — 
do  it  deeply — stir  up  its  energy  to  action. 

There’s  a  model  for  every  purpose — smallest  to  largest — and  for 
every  type  of  tractor,  too.  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Double 
Action  Harrows  do  not  ridge  in  center — rear  disks  always  split 
furrows  turned  by  front  disks — light  draft. 

They  will  help  you  because  they  save  time — power — labor — 
and  do  more  efficient  work. 

All  CLARK  “Cutaway”  Harrows,  either  solid  or  cutout, 
have  disks  of  highest  grade  cutlery  steel  and  are  forged  sharp. 
The  edge  is  the  toughest  part,  cuts  the  soil  easily  and  will  not 
bend  or  break  like  ordinary  disks. 
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TODAY,  in  the  Zenith  Sun  of  its  leader¬ 
ship,  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  is  blazing 
new  trails  in  plowing  history — meeting 
new  plowing  conditions  in  a  way  that  reflects 
J.  I.  Case  skill  and  resourcefulness. 

*  *  *  * 

The  J.  I.  Case  Tractor  Plow  is  one  example. 
This  plow  is  famous  for  its  extreme  light 
draft.  The  “drag”  of  furrow  bottom  and  land- 
side  pressure  have  been  eliminated.  Besides, 
J.  I.  Case  dust-proof,  easy  lubricating,  long-dis¬ 
tance  wheels  carry  all  the  weight  of  the  frame. 

That’s  why  this  plow  “rides”  like  any 
wheeled  vehicle,  instead  of  dragging  like  a 
stone  boat.  Note  also  that  it  is  easily  handled 
from  the  tractor  seat;  has  a  simple,  sturdy 
power  lift  and  enters  and  leaves  the  ground 
instantly,  point  first,  like  a  walking  plow. 

This  J.  I.  Case  plow  makes  the  tractor  a  better  invest¬ 
ment.  More  acres  can  be  plowed  per  day — deeper  and 
more  difficult  plowing  is  possible — with  a  minimum  of 
fuel,  labor  and  repair  expense. 

#  *  *  * 

Built  and  designed  in  the  great  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works,  where  for  nearly  half  a  century  skilled  men  have 
specialized  on  plow  making,  this  tractor  plow  is  setting 
up  new  standards  of  plowing  efficiency  and  economy. 

See  your  J.  I.  Case  dealer.  He  is  usually  the  best  dealer 
in  each  town.  If  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  us. 

J.  I.  CASE  PLOW'WORKS 

1271  W.  Sixth  Street 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Branches  and  distributing 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
San  Antonio,  Texas 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Richmond,  Virginia 
Denver,  Colo. 
Bloomington,  111. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


points  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dallas,  Texas 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Great  Falls,  Mont 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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Plowing  40  year-old  sod  on 
Ruggles  Farm,  Circlevllle,  Ohio. 

THE  HUBER  LIGHT  FOUR  is  powerful 
enough  to  break  the  oldest  and  toughest 
sod,  pulling  three  bottoms  and  turning 
an  acre  an  hour;  but  its  balance  between  traction 
power  and  tractor  weight  is  so  nice  that  it  works 
on  plowed  ground,  discing  or  harrowing  without 
packing  the  soil. 

High  test  steel  in  frame  and  gear  reduces  tractor 
weight.  Less  power  is  required  to  move  the 
tractor,  leaving  more  power  for  the  draw-bar. 
Direct  drive  through  all  spur  gear  and  anti-fric¬ 
tion  bearings,  carries  the  maximum  of  power 
direct  to  the  draw-bar.  High  front  wheels  roll 
over  the  soft  ground — instead  of  pushing  it — 
increasing  the  pull  by  reducing  the  resistance 
in  moving  the  tractor.  Center  draft  on  all  loads 
saves  power  for  the  draw-bar  and  protects  the 
frame  from  strain. 

Thus  the  Iluber  Light  Four  delivers  greatest  power  with 
least  fuel,  also  has  ample  power  at  the  belt  for  the  ensilage  cut¬ 
ter,  hay  baler,  clover  huller,  small  grain  thresher. 

Write  for  the  booklet, 

4 ‘Doing  the  Impossible.  ” 

Dealers:  We  want  live  men  in  territory  now  open. 

THE  HUBER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Weighs  about  5,000 
pounds.  12  h.  p.  at 
draw-bar;  25  h.  p.  at 
belt.  Four  -  cylinder 
Waukesha  motor. 
Hyatt  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings.  Perfex  Radia¬ 
tor.  Short  turn.  Self¬ 
steering  in  the  furrow. 
Center  draft.  Bums 
gasoline,  kerosene  or 
distillate.  Road 
speed  and  4  miles 
per  hour. 


663  -Center  Street  MARION,  OHIO 

Makers  also  of  Uuber  Junior  Thresher 
CANADIAN  BRANCH,  BRANDON,  MANITOBA 


one  man  ca 


— without  experience,  at  small  expense, 
with  the  least  labor — is  described  in  the 
new  edition  of  our  book,  “Better  Farm¬ 
ing  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder” — 120 
pages,  146  illustrations. 

More  than  200,000  copies  of  this  book 
have  gone  to  progressive  American 
farmers.  Hundreds  of  them  have  writ¬ 
ten  us  to  send  copies  to  relatives,  friends 
and  neighbors.  Experiment  stations  vise 
it;  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  dis¬ 
tribute  it  to  their  students. 


“You  surely  are  richt  in  saying  Atlas  Farm  Powder 
is  the  easy,  quick  and  cheap  way  to  get  rid  of  stumps,” 
writes  Mrs.  J.  R.  Cronister.  Martha,  Pa.  '  I  fired 
the  blasts  and  enjoyed  it.” 

If  you  have  stumps  to  blast,  trees  to 
plant,  land  to  drain,  etc.,  you  will  need 
“Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm  Pow¬ 
der.”  Write  for  a  copy  at  once — the  cou¬ 
pon  at  the  right  is  for  your  convenience. 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington.  Del. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Magazine  stocks  near  you. 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


I  Send  me  “Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder." 
I  am  interested  in  explosives  for  the  purpose  before 
which  I  mark  "X.”  RN3 

I  □  Stump  Blasting  □  Tree  Planting 

.  □  Boulder  Blasting  □  Ditch  Digging 
I  □  Subsoil  Blasting  O  Road  Making 


Name. 


^Address - ■ — 


Atlas  Farm  Powde 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


Truck  Crops  and  Methods  on  the  Eastern 
Shore 

The  two  counties  of  Virginia  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
two  tiers  of  counties  in  Maryland  on  the 
Peninsula,  as  well  as  the  lower  half  of 
Delaware,  are  largely  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  truck  crops.  The  Maryland 
and  Delaware  counties  produce  large 
areas  of  strawberries,  while  the  Virginia 
counties  ore  mainly  devoted  to  early  Irish 
potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  though  grow¬ 
ing  some  strawberries,  cabbages  and  on¬ 
ions.  The  lower  Maryland  counties  plant 
largely  of  sweet  potatoes  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  of  the  early  Irish  potatoes,  but 
grow  a  considerable  area  in  the  late  crop 
of  Irish  potatoes,  mainly  for  home  use. 
The  center  of  the  greatest  strawberry 
shipping  is  about  Bridgeville,  Del.  The 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  produces  usu¬ 
ally  several  times  as  many  barrels  of 
early  Irish  potatoes  as  it  does  of  sweet 
potatoes.  The  Maryland  counties  pro¬ 
duce  at  least  five  times  as  many  sweet 
potatoes  as  they  do  of  Irish. 

The  methods,  too.  vary  in  the  different 
sections.  The  Virginia  growers  prepare 
for  the  sweet  potato  crop  by  raking  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  the  pine  leaves  and  rotten 
trash  from  the  woods,  and  spread  it  on 
the  land  and  turn  it  under  for  the  sweet 
potato  crop,  while  in  the  lower  Maryland 
counties  the  sweet  potato  crop  is  mainly 
grown  with  commercial  fertilizers  or  sta¬ 
ble  manure  reinforced  with  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  Those  who  have  grown  the  sweet 
potato  crop  ou  a  turned-under  growth  of 
Crimson  clover  have  found  that  it  is  a 
profitable  method. 

The  general  neglect  of  Winter  cover 
crops  is  apparent  in  the  whole  lower  part 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  it  involves  a  heav¬ 
ier  use  of  the  commercial  fertilizers.  This 
Winter  I  am  besieged  with  letters  from 
all  over  the  South  asking  whether  they 
should  plant  early  Irish  potatoes  this 
Spring.  Growers  in  the  Virginia  section 
who  make  large  crops  per  acre  may  be 
able  to  grow  and  deliver  at  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  Irish  potatoes  at  an  actual  cost  of 
$1.50  per  barrel,  but,  taking  the  average 
crop  per  acre,  the  average  cost  will  be  $2 
per  barrel.  Isolated  farmers  who  are  not 
professional  truckers  will  be  at  a  greater 
expense  for  barrels  and  covers,  and  will 
pay  heavier  commissions  than  where 
there  are  organized  exchanges,  heavier 
freight  and  more  for  packages,  as  well  as 
more  for  fertilizers.  The  chances  are 
that  where  the  whole  community  is  devot¬ 
ed  to  truck  and  there  is  an  organized  sell¬ 
ing  agency,  the  crop  may  pay  moderately 
well  this  season,  as  there  will  not  be  an 
over  amount  of  old  potatoes  ou  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

In  Southeast  Maryland  the  sweet  po¬ 
tato  crop  has  always  in  the  long  run  been 
more  profitable  than  the  early  Irish  po¬ 
tato  crop.  There  is  less  competition :  in 
fact,  in  the  East  there  is  little  competition 
with  our  growers,  except  in  Southern 
New  Jersey,  and  while  the  Irish  potato 
crop  in  some  seasons  pays  well,  it  is  often 
unprofitable,  while  the  sweet  potato  crop 
never  altogether  fails  either  in  produc¬ 
tion  or  sale.  Hence  the  great  increase 
here  in  the  area  devoted  to  the  sweet 
potato  crop.  The  average  crop  here  is 
about  300  baskets  an  acre,  the  baskets  be¬ 
ing  five-eighths  of  a  bushel,  but  we  have 
growers  who  make  over  400  and  up  to  500 
bushels  an  acre,  and  as  just  now  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  selling  at  the  station  on  the 
railroad  for  $2  a  bushel,  it  looks  like  a 
profitable  crop. 

The  greatest  area  in  any  vegetable  crop 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  in 
Delaware  is  that  devoted  to  tomatoes, 
mainly  the  late  crop,  for  the  canning  fac¬ 
tories.  This  Peninsula  leads  every  other 
section  of  the  country  in  the  packing  of 
tomatoes.  During  the  war  the  growers 
got  fine  prices,  and  the  canners  throve, 
too.  Just  now  both  of  them  are  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty.  The  crop  last  season 
promised  to  be  large,  but  in  July  there 
came  the  torrid  spell,  and  thousands  of 
bushels  were  literally  cooked  on  the 
plants.  One  grower  estimated  his  loss  at 
4,000  baskets,  and  as  he  was  getting  50 
cents  a  basket,  the  loss  was  heavy.  But 
on  the  whole  the  crop  was  profitable. 

As  a  rule  the  strawberry  crop  has  been 
profitable  to  those  who  produce  good  fruit 
and  cull  it  properly.  There  are.  with  the 
strawberry  crop,  as  with  all  other  crops, 
good  growers  and  poor  ones.  I  noticed 
this  last  season  when  I  was  looking  at 
the  sales  of  strawberries  at  a  station  near 
me.  The  wagons  drove  up  one*  by  one. 
and  the  auctioneer  sold  them.  As  some 
wagons  came  up  I  noticed  that  there  was 
a  spirited  competition  among  the  buyers. 
Then  came  an  old  wagon  drawn  by  a  lean 
mule  with  harness  tied  up  with  twine. 
One  buyer  said  to  another :  “Jim.  you 
can  take  that  load  at  your  own  price;  I 
do  not  bid  on  that  sort.”  He  had  not 
looked  at  the  berries,  but  knew  whose  they 
were.  And  that  load  went  down  below 
the  average,  and  the  grower  probably  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  had  been  swindled,  when, 
in  fact,  his  own  reputation  had  cheated 
him.  Very  few  of  the  products  are  ship¬ 
ped  from  here  on  consignment.  If  not  sold 
by  the  exchange,  they  are  bought  by  the 
buyers  from  the  North,  who  have  their 
refrigerator  cars  at  the  stations  and  are 
I  competing  for  a  load  every  day. 


While  in  general  our  sandy  soils  are 
best  suited  to  the  production  of  early 
vegetables,  we  have  found  that  these 
sandy  soils  will  not  make  the  crop  of 
late  tomatoes  as  the  more  heavy  clay 
loams  will.  The  sandy  soils  seldom  make 
over  four  or  five  tons  an  acre,  and  the 
general  average  not  much  over  three, 
while  the  heavier  soils  will  make  10  to 
12  or  more  tons  an  acre.  And  with  the 
highest  improved  lands  of  each  texture 
there  are  many  things  connected  with  the 
soil  and  production  which  we  do  not  yet 
understand.  We  cannot,  in  our  sandy 
type  of  soil,  make  lettuce  head  as  it  does 
easily  on  the  clay  loams.  We  get  heads 
after  a  fashion,  puckered  up.  but  never 
the  solid  white  heads  grown  on  other 
soils  and  northward.  It.  is  not  a  matter  of 
plant  food,  either,  for  I  have  made  the 
soil  fat  with  manure  and  fertilizers,  and 
the  sandy  soil  will  get  the  heads  puckered 
in  first  and  then  stop,  while  that  on  the 
heavier  type  of  soil  will  be  slower  hut 
will  head  up  as  tight  as  a  cabbage.  Tin* 
sandy  soil  carries  the  crop  rapidly  to  a 
certain  point  and  then  will  do  no  more, 
but  will  shortly  run  to  bloom.  I  have 
two  types  of  soil  in  my  garden,  and  have 
had  a  good  chance  to  test,  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  each.  One  end  of  the  garden  is  a 
strong  loam  with  stiff  clay  right  under 
the  surface  soil.  The  other  end  of  the 
garden  is  sandy  and  no  clay  till  down 
several  feet.  The  loamy  end  is  later,  hut 
makes  the  heaviest  crops  of  all  kinds, 
while  the  manuring  of  both  is  the  same. 
If  any  difference  in  this,  the  sandy  part 
probably  has  had  the  heavier  manuring. 
But  I  can  get  more  and  sweeter  can¬ 
taloupes  on  the  sandy  soil,  and  the  earliest 
tomatoes.  I  avoid  the  late  tomatoes.  The 
sandy  soil  gives  me  the  earliest  sugar 
corn,  while  the  heavier  soil  gives  me  the 
best  late  crop. 

I  have  said  we  get  the  manure  in  the 
hills  for  melons  in  the  Winter.  This  has 
come  about  from  the  fact  that  we  can 
only  get  fresh  stable  manure.  Hence  it 
pays  to  give  it  time  to  decompose  and 
get  into  condition  that  will  feed  the  crop. 
A  fertilizer,  largely  phosphate  and  potash, 
is  added  at  planting  time,  and  the  hills 
are  made  and  planted.  They  are  thinned 
to  two  plants  when  a  stand  is  as¬ 
sured.  and  a  light  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda  is  made  around  each  hill,  the  can¬ 
taloupes  being  in  hills  20  inches  apart  in 
rows  five  feet  apart.  Then  as  the  fruit 
sets  it  is  a  common  practice  to  sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover  all  over  the  patches  of  melons 
and  tomatoes  for  a  Winter  cover.  In  the 
Virginia  counties,  after  using  a  very  heavy 
application  of  fertilizer  on  the  early  Irish 
potato  crop  the  growers  try  to  recoup 
from  any  loss  on  potatoes  by  getting  a 
big  crop  of  late  corn  ou  the  same  land 
to  use  up  the  remainder  of  the  food.  ?o 
that  the  soil  is  as  poor  as  ever  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  A  crop  of  cow  peas  after 
the  potatoes  would  give  a  great  mass  of 
organic  matter  to  turn  under,  and  that  is 
the  greatest  need  today  of  the  soils  of  the 
two  counties.  And  yet  when  those  two 
small  counties  sell  from  eight  to  ten  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  truck  in  a  season 
and  the  growers  make  money  and  ride  in 
touring  cars,  there  is  no  chance  to  argue 
against  a  success.  The  black  muck  soil 
here  makes  the  heaviest  crops  of  straw¬ 
berries.  largely  because  of  the  uniform 
soil  moisture.  The  sandy  uplands  will 
make  good  early  crops,  but  not  as  heavy 
as  the  black  soil,  which  makes  the  best 
late  crops.  There  are  not  a  great  many 
early  tomatoes  grown  for  Northern  shio- 
ment.  though  it  is  evident  that  this  crop 
would  be  far  more  profitable  than  the 
late  canning  crop,  hut  it  demands  the  use 
of  an  abundance  of  glass  sashes,  hotbeds 
and  cold  frames.  It  will  come  as  tie- 
growers  understand  the  value  of  more  in¬ 
tensive  gardening.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


New  York  State  Breeders’  Association 
Meeting  at  Buffalo 

Part  II. 

Maj.  Henry  Leonard.  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  pleased  his  audience  by 
telling  the  probable  effect  that  the  war 
had  had  on  the  horse  market.  Contrary 
to  the  claims  of  truck  manufacturers.  In* 
contended  that  motor  power  had  not  re¬ 
placed  the  horse,  even  in  war.  and  that 
the  clearing  away  of  war  -wreckage  was 
obviously  a  job  for  teams,  not  tractors, 
lie  pictured  the  terrible  conditions  that 
follow  in  the  wake  of  battle,  stating  that 
craters  and  shell  holes  often  30  feet  deep, 
filled  with  dead  horses,  wrecked  tanks  and 
barbed  wire  entanglements,  were  frightful 
not  only  in  their  appearance,  but  that 
the  blood-stained  mud  and  corruption  was 
beyond  description.  As  far  as  the  human 
eye  could  see  was  desolation  and  destruc¬ 
tion.  and  if  reclaimed  areas  were  to  come 
forth,  the  horse  must  be  the  agency,  and 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden  of  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

The  foreign  farmer  always  raises  two 
or  three  colts  each  year;  he  is  not  a  me¬ 
chanic  and  will  not  turn  readily  from 
horse  to  the  tractor  to  work  his  small 
fields.  The  French  farmer  has  traditions 
to  maintain;  he  wants  to  return  to  the 
small  area  used  by  his  father  or  grand¬ 
father  in  their  farm  operations,  and  lie 
will  do  the  work  in  much  the  same  way. 
even  though  the  best  of  the  fertile  soil 
has  been  literally  buried. 

He  said  that  demobilization  would  not 
liberate  many  useful  horses;  that  many 
would  stay  with  the  colors,  and  that  only 
the  scrulis  would  again  be  placed  ou  the 
market.  Europe,  he  said,  was  5,000.000 
horses  short. 

Belgium,  lie  said,  was  actually  horse¬ 
less.  Many  of  the  famous  Belgian  horses 
had  been  killed  by  the  Germans,  simply 
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because  they  wanted  to  do  away  with  the 
breed  that  had  done  so  much  for  the  stur¬ 
dy  Belgian  farmer.  A  commission  from 
Brussels  was  now  searching  this  country 
for  2,000  Belgian  mares  in  order  to  re¬ 
populate  her  farms,  since  less  than  15  per 
cent  of  the  animal  population  survived. 

The  shortage  of  horses  was  appalling  in 
England  and  Scotland,  where  less  than  40 
per  cent  were  intact.  Prices  had  soared 
from  .$250  to  $750  for  strictly  working 
types,  and  geldings  of  modern  type  and 
weight  often  brought  from  $1,000  to 
$1,500  in  public  marts.  Feed  had  also 
doubled  and  often  trebled  in  price,  while 
hay  had  advanced  from  $18  to  $80  per  ton 
and  straw  from  $8  to  $22  per  ton.  while 
shoeing  and  equipment  of  every  sort,  such 
as  harness  and  wagons,  were  almost  be¬ 
yond  reason  in  cost  and  very  scarce,  too. 
No  doubt  the  high  cost  of  feed  and  forage 
abroad  would  limit  shipments.  He  con¬ 
vinced  his  hearers  that  the  war  had  cre¬ 
ated  a  brisk  demand  for  horses,  and  that 
the  American  horse  breeder  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  breed  useful  types  that  would 
always  be  in  great  demand. 

Wayne  Dinsmore,  of  the  Percheron  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  speaking  from  the 
horseman’s  standpoint  on  “Clearing  the 
Way  for  the  Draft  Horse,”  said,  in  part : 

“The  competition  of  trucks  and  tractors 
has  frightened  thousands  of  farmers  into 
a  partial,  or  complete,  discontinuance  of 
horse  breeding.  Where  it  inhibited  the 
breeding  of  mares  of  1,200  lbs.  or  over  to 
draft  stallions  this  has  been  harmful. 
Where  it  stopped  the  use  of  small  stal¬ 
lions.  or  the  breeding  of  very  small  or  de¬ 
cidedly  inferior  mares  it  has  been  a  bene¬ 
fit.  More  good  than  harm  has  probably 
resulted,  for  we  had  a  vast  surplus  of 
horses  ranging  from  1,000  to  1,400  lbs., 
and  horses  as  a  whole  were  being  pro¬ 
duced  more  rapidly  than  demand  ■war¬ 
ranted.  Especially  was  this  true  of  the 
smaller,  inferior  kinds.  A  surplus  of  in¬ 
ferior  horses  drags  down  the  price  on 
good  ones,  so  that  every  man  who  is  pro¬ 
ducing  good  horses  has  reason  to  thank 
any  factor  which  materially  retards  the 
breeding  of  scrubs,  even  though  the  same 
factor  may  temporarily  depress  interest 
in  the  production  of  real  drafters. 

“How  far  truck  and  tractor  use  may 
limit  the  field  for  drafters  in  the  future 
no  one  with  certainty  can  foretell.  We  do 
know  that  in  the  large  cities  trucks  and 
teams  appear  to  be  reaching  a  balance. 
Teams  are  cheaper  and  more  effective  in 
short  hauls,  trucks  superior  in  the  long 
hauls.  For  a  time  trucks  replaced  teams 
at  a  very  rapid  rate  in  our  large  cities. 
Chicago,  especially  favorable  to  truck 
usage,  has  exact  data  on  this.  During 
the  three  years  ending  April  30.  1015, 
two-horse  teams  decreased  15  per  cent, 
three-horse  teams  30  per  cent,  and  auto 
trucks  one  ton  or  over  increased  441  per 
cent.  During  the  next  three  years  end¬ 
ing  April  30,  1918,  two-horse  teams  de¬ 
creased  21  per  cent,  three-horse  teams 
only  8  per  cent.,  and  auto  trucks  over  one 
ton  increased  only  174  per  cent — less  than 
half  as  rapidly  as  the  preceding  period. 
Furthermore,  there  was  an  increase  of  2 
per  cent  in  the  three-liorse  teams  in  the 
last  year,  and  this  tallies  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  very  competent  draymen,  who 
stated  that  there  had  been  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  firms  to  swing  back  to 
heavy  drafters  for  more  of  their  short 
haul  work.  In  Greater  New  York  there 
was  during  the  two  years  and  four 
months  ending  in  March.  1917.  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  only  2,100  horses,  despite  a  great 
increase  in  trucks.  This  was  a  decrease 
of  less  than  2  per  cent.” 

He  spoke  in  detail  of  the  need  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  the  draft  horse, 
reducing  the  cost  of  production,  and  of 
the  probable  foreign  demand. 

The  stock  show  was  creditable,  but 
small.  The  following  societies  convened 
during  tke  session  : 

New  York  State  Draft  Horse  Breeders 
Club.  New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association.  New  York  State  Berkshire 
Breeders’  Association.  New  York  State 
Cheshire  Swine  Breeders’  Association, 
New  York  State  Association  of  Horsemen, 
New  York  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation.  Empire  State  Ayrshire  Club, 
Holsteiu-Friesian  Club  of  New  York, 
Onondaga  Guernsey  Club. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  requesting 
modification  of  the  law  controlling  quar¬ 
antine  and  retest  of  cattle  shipped  out  of 
the  State.  As  the  law  is  now  interpreted 
an  animal  passing  the  test  and  shipped 
out  of  the  State  and  again  being  tested 
and  reacting  cannot  be  returned.  Owners 
therefore  suffer  heavy  losses  in  case  the 
animals  are  killed,  and  seemed  to  favor  a 
revision  that  would  provide  return  priv¬ 
ileges  in  'order  that  valuable  breeding 
animals  may  be  saved  under  the  Bang 

system.  ,  . 

Wm.  Church  Osborne  submitted  plans 
and  details  that  were  plain  and  practical, 
centering  around  farm  activities.  He. 
too.  felt  sure  that  the  live  stock  farmer 
was  notably  fortunate  in  choosing  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  would  always  surround  him  with 
utility  live  stock  capable  of  turning  his 
money  promptly  and  with  substantial 
gain,  lie  would  extend  credit  to  farm¬ 
ers  on  a  plan  broad  in  scope  and  sound  in 
principle,  and  felt  that  banks  would  sure¬ 
ly  come  to  the  aid  of  farmers  who  were 
limited  in  means  but  determined  in  spirit 
to  cling  to  the  farm,  where  success  was 
sure  to  follow  any  intelligent  plan  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  idea  of  raising  purebred 
stock  and  feeding  them  on  feeds  grown  at 
home  and  harvested  with  labor-saving 
machinery.  Calvin  J.  llusou  was  elected 
president  of  the  association  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  f.  c.  m. 
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Accuracy!  Grants 


CORN  planter  accuracy  is  essential  to  the  biggest 
yields.  An  inaccurate  planter  covers  up  its 
mistakes.  It  does  hit-and-miss  work.  It  is  a  “thief 
in  the  field”  and  you  don’t  realize  how  much  it  has 
stolen  until  the  com  plants  are  above  the  ground 
and  you  compare  the  results  with  those  obtained 


by  using  an  accurate  planter.  If  it  misses  only  fif¬ 
teen  kernels  in  every  100  hills  there  is  a  loss  of  five 
bushels  per  acre  in  the  yield. 

You  can  get  a  planter  the  accuracy  of  which  is 
proved  before  it  leaves  the  factory.  That  planter 
is  the 


Valuable  Books — Free 

“ More  and  Better  Corn.  ”  Beauti¬ 
fully  Illustrated  in  four  colors.  24 
pages  of  interesting  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  every  corn  grower.  Tells 
how  to  prepare  the  seed  bed,  select, 
store  and  test  the  seed,  shows  the 
dollars  and  cents  gained  by  accurate 
planting,  explains  just  what  is  meant 
by  accuracy  in  a  corn  planter,  and 
describes  the  latest  and  best  method  of 
corn  cultivation.  You  should  have  it. 
Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to 
Use  Them.  A  big  156-page  book  Full 
of  valuable  farming  information  — 
worth  dollars.Tells  all  about  thecom- 
plete  line  of  John  Deere  machines 
listed  below: 

Binders,  Grain  and  Corn 
Baggies 


Com  and  Cotton 
Planters 
Corn  Shelters 
Cultivators: 
Alfalfa 
Walking 
Riding 
Two-Row 
Feed  Mills 
Grain  Drills 
Grain  Elevators 
Harrows: 

Disc 

Drag 

Spring  Tooth 


Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Stackers 
Listers 

Manure  Spreaders 

Mowers 

Plows: 

Walking 

Wheel 

Tractor 

Stalk  Cotters 
Wagons 
Farm  Engines 
Farm  Tractors 


To  get  these  valuable  books,  state  the 
implements  in  which  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  and  ASK  FOR  PACKAGE  P-l  31. 


JOHNifeDEERE 

999  Corn  Planter* 

The  Accurate  “Natural  Drop” Planter 


The  same  accuracy  that  you  would  get  if 
you  painstakingly  counted  out  the  kernels 
of  corn  and  dropped  them  by  hand — that 
is  the  accuracy  of  the  John  Deere  No.  999 
Planter. 

Each  kernel  enters  the  cell  in  the  seed 
plate  in  a  natural  position.  The  sloping 
hopper  bottom  feeds  the  corn  to  the  cells 
whether  the  hopper  is  full  or  nearly  empty. 
It  is  the  most  simple,  yet  most  effective 
planting  mechanism  ever  used  on  a  corn 
planter. 

You  Control  the  Number  of 
Kernels  Per  Hill 

There  are  rich  spots  and  poor  spots  in 
nearly  every  field,  and  the  corn  should 
be  planted  accordingly. 

Without  changing  seed  plates  or  even 
stopping  the  team  you  can  plant  2, 3  or  4 


kernels  in  the  hill,  whichever  number  you 
decide  the  land  will  sustain.  Merely  shift¬ 
ing  the  foot  lever  varies  the  number 
dropped  and  you  can  change  the  drop  as 
frequently  as  you  desire. 

You  can  also  drill  corn  with  the  John 
Deere  Planter.  Change  from  hilling  to 
drilling  or  back  to  hilling  is  made  instantly 
by  means  ofa  foot  drop  lever.  Not  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  off  the  seat  or  stop  the  team. 
The999  planter  gives  nine  different  drilling 
distances  without  changing  seed  plates. 

You,  as  a  corn  grower,  cannot  afford  to  post¬ 
pone  investigating  thoroughly  the  John  Deere 
No.  999— it  is  a  profit-maker  from  the  first  day 
it  starts  work  in  the  field  until  the  last. 

Every  year  this  planter  stays  out  of  lyour  field 
you  are  letting  slip  through  your  fingers  profits 
that  might  just  as  easily  come  to  you  Write 
today  for  free  booklet  “More  and  Better  Corn.” 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Ill. 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


i0  JE.^1 

'MuHNrPTrJl/r 

JOHN  DEERE 

.  .  i 

THE  tkaoc  mam  of  OUAUT9  1 

kU0C  FAMOMS  9f  COOO  MTUMIXT*  | 

DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 

•  ,  „  J 

r  ,VJi‘ 

■ 

Warranted  toGive  Satisfaction 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


HasImitatorsBut  NoGompetitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  ('ure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Qattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  ete.  Address 

The  Lawrcnce-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Don’t 
Get 

Caught  * 

Like  this! 

Evidence  and  proofs  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  where  the  reading  of  our 
FREE  book  has  shown  the  way  to 
cure  lame  and  useless  horses.  Every 
bottle  of  Save-The-Horse  is  sold 
with  a  Signed  Guarantee — to  cure 
SPAVIN,  Ringbone,  Thoropin. 
Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or 
Tendon— or  money  refunded.  Horse 
works.  Our  FREE  Book  telling  you 
how  to  diagnose  and  treat  58  kinds 
of  lameness,  copy  of  Guarantee  and 
Veterinary  ADVICE — ALL  FREE. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324  State  St. 


Y. 


Lump  Jaw 


,  - - Binghamton.  N 

Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with 
CONTRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid 

H 

■  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  trea; 

I  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

I  Sold  for  $2.50  a  bottle  under  a  positive 
guarantee  since  1S96  —  your  money  re- 

■  funded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for 

■  FLEMING’S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

book  of  197  puses  and  67  illustrations.  It  ia  FREE. 

^FUMINC  BROS.,  Chemists, 300  Union  Slock  Yards,  Chicago 

SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET.”  BOOK  about  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphreys’  Veterinary  Medicines,  156 
I  William  Street,  New  York. 


USE  N  A  T  CO  DRAIN  TIL 

£ arm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  t 
t  best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned  — everlasting.  You  do1 
,  have  to  dig  'em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years  Write  forpric 

ki°1  ^^e2*re  a'so  manufacturers  of  the  famo 

NATCO  Silo  NATCO  Corn  Crib,  NATCO  Building  Tile  and  NATC 
KI  .  .  „  ,.  Sewer  Pipe.  Send  for  the  new  editio  i  ofourbook,“Natcoon  theFam 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  1121  Fuliin  Building,  Pittsburgh,  P 


Shear  200  to  400  Sheep  a  Day 

with  a  Stewart  Little  Wonder.  It  consists  of 

2  Stewart  Power  Shearing  Ma¬ 
chines;  2  Stewart  wide  shears; 

12  combs  (lower  knife);  24  cut¬ 
ters  (upper  knife). 

1  power  grinder  for  sharpening 
combs  and  cutters. 

1—2  h.  p.  Little  Wonder  Gasoline 
Engine— high  tension  magneto. 

Engine  may  be  used  for  other  work  after 
shearing.  Price  of  complete  outfit  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  $163.20.  If  not  convenient 
to  remit  in  full  send  10%  with  order  and 
pay  balance  on  arrival.  Return  for  full 
refund  including  freight,  if  not  satisfied. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  C-I4I,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.f  Chicago,  III. 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 

No.  1  Mill  for  grinding  Dry 
Bones,  Oyster  Shells,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphato  Mills,  Green  Bone 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Feed 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mills  of  all  sizes  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Write  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 
Box  5  Easton,  Pa. 


MINERALS 
HEAVER 
MPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  me 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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$  2029  to  $ 3092 

per  cow  per  year 
with  a 


mmm 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Formerly,  with  butter-fat  at  25  to  35  cents  a  pound,  a 
De  Laval  Cream  Separator  saved  $10  to  $15  per  cow  per 
year  over  gravity  skimming. 

Now  with  butter-fat  selling  at  50  to  65  cents  a  pound, 
and  even  higher,  the  saving  with  a  De  Laval  is  doubled. 

If  you  have  only  two  cows  and  are  selling  cream  or 
making  butter,  a  De  Laval  will  soon  save  enough  to  pay  for 
itself. 

With  butter-fat  at  present  prices  you  need  a  De  Laval 
more  than  ever  before,  and  if  you  already  have  an  inferior 
or  half-worn-out  separator,  you  cream  loss  with  such  a 
machine  is  too  big  to  be  neglected. 

The  best  cream  separator  you  can  get  is  the  only  ma¬ 
chine  you  can  afford  to  use  these  days,  and  creamerymen, 
dairy  authorities  and  the  2,325,000  De  Laval  users  all  agree 

that  the  De  Laval  is  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  cream  saver.  They  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  De  Laval  skims  the 
closest,  lasts  the  longest  and  gives  the 
best  service. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  sav¬ 
ing  cream  for  you  right  away.  See  the  local 
De  Laval  agent,  or,  if  you  don’t  know  him, 
write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St. 

New  York  Chicago 

OVER  2,325,000  DE  LAVALS  IN  DAILY  USE 


Lugging  water  is  a  drudgery  undeserved  by  farm 

women — and  men.  It  is  a  needless  waste  of  strength  and  time. 

Goulds  Fig.  1  680  Combined  Working  Head  and 
Jack,  shown  at  the  right,  is  one  of  the  hundreds 

of  Goulds  Pumps  which  make  farm  work  easier — both  in  the 
house  and  out.  It  elevates  water  up  to  190  feet — operated 
by  hand,  windmill,  gasoline  engine  or  electric  motor 

There  is  a  Goulds  Pump  “for  every  service.”  Our 
Engineering  Service  Department  will  advise  you 

in  the  selection  of  the  right  one.  W e  guarantee  every  Goulds 
Pump  to  satisfactorily  perform  the  work  for  which  We  recommend  it. 
Write  today  for  our  free  book  ‘  ‘Pumps  for  Every  Service ” 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  : 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia 

1 6  Murray  St.  58  Pearl  St.  1 2- 1 4  S.  Clinton  St.  Ill  North  3rd  St. 

Pittsburgh  Atlanta  Hoiiston 

636  H.  W.  Oliver  Bldg.  3rd  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.  1001  Carter  Bldg. 


For  Every  Service 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  for  Holstein  Herd 

I  am  feeding  my  Holstein  cows  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  :  300  lbs.  wheat  bran.  200 
lbs.  gluten  feed.  50  lbs.  cottonseed  meal ; 
about  1  lb.  to  every  7  lbs.  of  milk.  The 
cows  have  been  doing  fairly  well  on  this 
ration,  but  commence  to  go  down  in  the 
milk  yield.  I  am  feeding  silage,  corn 
stover,  mixed  bay  and  some  mangels. 
Should  I  change  the  ration,  and  what 
would  you  recommend?  f,  h.  h, 

I  would  fault  the  ration  you  have  been 
feeding  from  two  standpoints.  In  the 
first  place,  wheat  bran  which  you  are  us¬ 
ing  as  the  base  of  your  ration  is  very  ex¬ 
pensive  and  should  be  used  only  in  mod¬ 
erate  quantities.  In  the  second  place,  you 
have  not  included  any  flesh  or  energy 
making  foods  in  your  ration,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  the  mixture  is  very  narrow.  I  would 
prefer  iu  case  I  had  silage,  corn  stover, 
mixed  hay  and  some  mangels,  to  use  the 
following  mixture :  200  lbs.  corn  or  hom¬ 
iny,  200  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings,  200 
lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  50  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal.  If  by  any  chance  you 
have  some  ground  oats,  they  could  be 
safely  included,  and  I  dare  say  would  be 
more  enouomieal  than  the  bran. 


Various  Forage  Crops 

I  intended  to  plant  corn  and  Soy  beans 
for  silage,  but  labor  is  scarce  here.  I 
have  been  advised  that  Japanese  barn¬ 
yard  millet  and  Canada  field  peas  make 
good  silage  for  cows  and  needs  no  cultiva¬ 
tion.  My  soil  is  Dutchess  County  silt 
16am.  Do  you  think  millet  and  peas 
would  make  a  successful  crop  in  my 
location?  Fields  have  been  well  manured, 
but  not  limed.  Does  this  make  good  feed 
for  dairy  cows?  a.  m.  c. 

New  York. 

I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  planting  Soy 
beaus  and  corn  together.  If  planted  at 
the  same  time  they  will  not  ripen  to¬ 
gether  and  you  would  experience  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  in  harvesting  the  crop. 
The  corn  shades  the  Soy  beans  very 
materially  and  they  do  not  begin  to  make 
the  growth  in  cornfields  that  they  do 
when  drilled  in  a  separate  field  by  them¬ 
selves.  As  far  as  the  Japanese  barnyard 
millet  is  concerned,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
instance  where  this  material  has  been 
ensiled  with  good  results.  Of  course 
when  mixed  with  Soy  beans  the  result 
would  be  superior  to  the  millet  alone,  but 
in  any  event  the  barnyard  millet  is  a  poor 
feed  for  cattle  and  is  not  a  safe  feed  for 
horses.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  most 
vigorous  growing  plant  that  we  have,  of¬ 
ten  reaching  maturity  in  30  or  40  days, 
but  its  stems  are  woody  and  coarse  and 
t ho  material  itself  is  neither  palatable  nor 
digestible.  I  should  prefer  the  millet-Soy 
beau  mixture  to  the  corn-Soy  bean  mix¬ 
ture.  but  I  am  sure  that  unless  I  was 
compelled  to,  I  would  use  neither.  It  is 
true  that  the  barnyard  millet  is  a  splen¬ 
did  agency  for  controlling  weeds,  for  it 
can  he  planted  in  June  or  July,  and  if  a 
good  stand  results  and  the  soil  is  rich  and 
productive,  the  plants  will  smother  out 
our  common  weeds.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  Soy  beans  would  do  well  in  a  millet 
field,  although  I  do  appreciate  the  fact 
that  they  would  add  very  substantially 
to  the  feeding  value  of  tin*  mixture.  The 
ensiled  mass  of  millet  and  Soy  beans 
would  come  out  of  the  silo  very  badly 
colored,  in  fact  almost  black,  since  the 
fermentation  would  be  so  intense,  never¬ 
theless  it  would  be  quite  palatable  to  the 
cows  and  they  would  eat  it  even  though 
it  might  be  badly  burned.  I  am  con¬ 
firmed  in  my  belief  that  there  is  nothing 
that  compares  with  corn  for  silage,  and 
any  attempt  to  substitute  for  this  great 
yielding  crop  is  only  a  makeshift  and 
should  be  patronized  only  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  Soy  beans  grow  better  in  any  field 
tiie  second  or  third  year,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  inoculation  might  he  a  limiting 
factor  in  your  case,  especially  if  the  soil 
were  acid  or  sour,  and  had  not  been 
limed  for  a  number  of  years. 

Your  proposal  to  construct  a  silo  and 
keep  live  stock  through  the  Winter,  rath- 

(  r  than  to  sell  the  hay,  as  you  have  pre¬ 
viously  done,  has  merit.  One  good  team 
and  two  men  should  be  able  to  grow  and 
harvest  these  crops  without  any  difficulty. 
You  would  of  course  need  some  extra  help 
at  silo  filliug  time,  although  seven  acres 


of  corn  which  would  yield  about  70  tons 
would  not  involve  a  great  deal  of  outside 
labor.  I  take  it  that  you  will  use  some 
of  the  oats,  peas  and  bai’ley  as  a  roughage 
or  for  hay  and  that  you  propose  to  ripen 
the  bulk  of  the  crop,  thrash  out  the  grain 
and  use  the  straw  for  roughage.  The 
ration  you  have  indicated  of  20  lbs. 
clover  hay,  30  lbs.  silage,  3  lbs.  oats,  peas 
and  barley,  1  lb.  of  cottonseed  meal,  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  narrower  than 
1 :6,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  addition  of 
some  corn  or  hominy,  or  more  barley, 
would  improve  the  mixture.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  a  cow  eating  30  lbs.  of  silage 
per  day  will  consume  as  much  as  20  lbs. 
of  clover  hay,  especially  if  her  grain  ra¬ 
tion  is  made  up  from  grain  products  car¬ 
rying  as  much  bulk  as  do  oats  and  barley. 
If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
good  stand  of  peas,  then  your  oats,  peas 
and  barley  straw  would  make  excellent 
roughage,  and  could  he  used  to  advantage 
in  feeding  either  cattle  or  idle  horses. 
The  practice  you  have  suggested  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  maintain  and  in  reality  im¬ 
prove  the  fertility  and  producing  ability 
of  your  soil ;  it  will  enable  you  to  grow 
the  bulk  of  your  feeds  on  your  own  farm, 
and  in  case  you  are  farsighted  enough  to 
feed  these  products  to  carefully  selected 
and  known  to  he  useful  cows,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  you  have  not  equalized 
your  labor  load  very  intelligently,  and 
suggested  a  plan  that  would  work  out 
very  well. 


Oats  and  Barley  for  Feed 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  plant  oats  and  barley  together 
or  better  to  seed  each  separately?  We  do 
not  sell  the  grain,  hut  feed  it.  and 
thought  it  would  be  all  right  seeded  to¬ 
gether.  Is  it  all  right  to  plant  Soy  beans 
with  corn,  or  is  it  better  to  plant  each 
separately?  I  have  been  told  it  is  much 
harder  to  handle  when  seeded  together. 
Is  this  a  fact?  A.  M.  c. 

New  York. 

The  mixture  of  oats  and  barley  will 
make  very  excellent  feed,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  best  suited  for  use  would  be  five 
parts  of  oats  and  two  parts  of  barley, 
which  should  be  seeded  at  the  rate  of  3*4 
bushels  per  acre.  There  is  a  certain  ad¬ 
vantage  in  growing  the  oats  and  barley 
separately,  yet  they  are  companion  crops 
and  can  be  grown  together  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  I  would  not  advise  the  mixing  of 
Soy  beans  with  the  corn  for  planting. 
The  Soy  beans  are  what  we  call  a  “hot 
weather”  crop,  and  planting  would  best 
be  deferred  until  late  June,  while  the 
corn  should  be  planted  about  the  middle 
of  May.  You  will  experience  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  cultivating  Soy  beans  if  they 
are  grown  together  with  corn,  especially 
if  the  ground  is  weedy  ;  nevertheless,  the 
greatest  difficulty  would  be  experienced 
when  it  comes  to  harvesting,  since  the 
two  crops  do  not  ripen  at  the  same  time 
and  the  vines,  being  entangled  with  the 
corn,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  cut  with 
the  harvester  and  bind  it  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  can  be  handled  without  great 
loss.  I  would  grow  the  corn  and  beans 
separately,  and  when  silo  filling  time  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  Soy  beans  could  be  cut  and 
pa'  tiall.v  cured  previous  to  hauling,  which 
practice  would  check  certain  of  the  in¬ 
tense  fermentations  that  would  result  in 
ease  they  wore  massed  into  the  silo  ab¬ 
solutely  green.  The  yield  in  tonnage  will 
be  much  greater  if  the  Soy  beans  are 
drilled  and  the  corn  planted  in  the  usual 
manner.  In  filling  the  silo  use  about  four 
tons  of  corn  to  one  ton  of  the  partially 
cured  Soy  beans. 


This  section  is  a  grain  and  dairy  coun¬ 
try.  Milk  is  delivered  by  farmers  to  the 
local  creameries.  We  received  for  butter- 
fat :  Dec.,  97c;  Jan.,  .$1  ;  eggs.  45c;  corn, 
$1.50;  wheat,  $2.15;  rye.  $1.60;  oats,  $1  ; 
hogs,  dressed,  22c;  fat  steers,  11c;  poul¬ 
try,  live,  25c;  good  farm  horses,  $50  to 
$150 ;  cows,  $50  to  $200.  No  hay  or 
straw  sold.  We  pay  for  mill  feeds: 
Gluten,  $2.90 ;  bran.  $2.60;  several  brands 
of  dairy  feed,  $2.25  and  $2.50.  The 
usual  acreage  in  wheat  was  sown  last 
Fall.  Fields  look  promising,  w.  w.  K. 

Lehigh  Co..  Pa. 
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Where  Agriculture  and  Industry 

On  Common  Ground 


THE  great  Emerson-Brantingham  factories  are 
the  joint  work  of  great  inventors  and  organizers  and 
of  progressive  modern  farmers. 

The  success  of  Emerson  -  Brantingham  is  not  to  be 
measured  alone  by  the  fact  that  the  E-B  is  the  Most  Complete  Line 
of  Farm  Machinery  Manufactured. 

The  proof  of  its  advancement  is  not  solely  in  the  4,000 

employees  and  the  acres  of  machinery.  But  the  seal  of  great 
achievement  is  given  this  mighty  industry  by  the  fact  that  the 
farmers’  needs  dominate  every  plan,  every  design,  every  opera-  i 

tion  of  construction,  every  addition  of  a  new  machine.  J, 

The  men  who  founded  and  continued  this  business  /// 

were  and  are  practical  farmers.  They  have  tested  the  E-B  line  ///; 

in  their  own  fields.  They  have  proved  E-B  fitness  and  prac-  J//S. 

ticability  by  driving  E-B  machines  with  their  own  hands.  So  ///g 

when  you  buy  a  farm  implement  you  are  buying  no  experi-  f//s 

ments  or  guess  work.  l/IM/ 

You  are  rather  sharing  in  the  ripe  experience  of  10/  / 

66  years  of  farming  and  manufacture.  Trust  the  E-B  /vAt? 

trade-mark.  It  will  pay  you  in  bigger  crops  and  more  //A?  / 


?  Quick  Detachable  Share  ap- 
ed  or  removed  in  a  Jew 
seconds ,  without  wrench 


Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  Inc. 

Established  1852  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 

A  Complete  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  Manufactured 
and  Guaranteed  by  One  Company 


E-B  Drills  for  Accurate  Seed  Placing 
and  Uniform  Depth 

The  end  of  the  war  has  not  removed  the  necessity  for  bumper  crops. 
The  American  Fanner  still  bears  the  responsibility  of  feeding  the 
world.  One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  getting  best  yield  from  every 
grain  is  the  E-B  Drill. 

Uniform  depth  and  accurate  placing  is  secured  by  the  E-B  Closed 
Delivery  Boot  and  Deflector.  The  seed  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  and  is  completely  covered.  This  is  vital  in  obtaining  better 
germination  and  the  largest  possible  yield. 

_ _  The  strength  and  endurance  of  E-B  Drill  con- 

struction  insure  consistent,  dependable 
work  for  years. 

See  your  E-B  dealer  about  it. 


E-B  Sharp-Share  Plowing 
Produces  Largest  Crops 

E-B  Foot-Lift  Plows  equipped  with  E-B 
Quick  Detachable  Shares  have  yet  to  be 
equalled  for  quick,  easy,  profitable  plowing. 

One  pull  of  the  lever  locks  or  unlocks  the 
E-B  Share.  It’s  a  matter  of  five  seconds  to 
remove  or  replace  a  share. 

E-B  Sharp-Share  Plowing  means  more  soil  turned,  easier  pull  for 
the  horses  and,  most  important  of  all,  better  crops. 

E-B  Sharp-Share  Plowing  allows  free  air  circulation  through  the  soil 
arteries,  eliminates  poisons,  increases  available  plant  food. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  explain  the  advantages 
of  E-B  Sharp- Share  Plowing. 


E-B 


or  other  tool. 


E-B  Spreader  Passes  Through  6-Foot  Door 
Spreads  Wider,  Pulls  Easier 

Six-foot  door  lets  E-B  Spreader  through  easily.  The  E-B  Spreader 
distributes  the  manure  well  outside  wheels.  It  shreds  the  manure 
so  thoroughly  and  places  it  so  evenly  that  every  square  foot  of  soil 
receives  its  share  of  enriching  fertilizer. 

The  E-B  Spreader  rear  wheels  track  with  front  wheels — all  four 
wheels  always  on  unspread  ground. 

Water-tight  bottom  saves  liquid  manure.  Automobile  knuckles  on 
front  wheels  give  square  turn  and  eliminate  whipping  of  pole. 
Average  height  only  3  feet  5  inches,  making  loading  easy. 

Ask  your  E-B  dealer  about  chisel -point 
shredder  teeth  and  wide-spread¬ 
ing  steel  blades. 
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Help — not  too  late, 

but  when  most  needed 


When  a  father  dies  without  life-insurance,  the  mother  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  the  ones  that  suffer  most.  The  Postal  Life  recently 
received  a  very  touching  letter  from  a  sorrowing  wife  whose 
husband  put  off  protecting  his  family  until  it  was  “ too  late." 

Women  and  children  are  indeed  the  ones  to  whom  an  insurance 
policy  means  most.  It  is  help — not  “too  late”  but  when  most 
needed. 

Here  is  a  letter  to  the  Postal  from  a  thankful  wife,  whose  husband  did 
not  leave  her  unprotected: 

On  Saturday  I  received  my  check  on  the  life  of  my  husband.  Words 
cannot  express  what  a  help  that  check  will  be,  as  l  am  left  with 
a  little  boy  to  bring  up.  As  soon  as  he  can  be  insured  it  will  be 
with  the  Postal  Life.  /  thank  you  for  your  promptness  and  kindness. 

This  typical  letter  and  picture  tell  the  story — a  story  of  protection,  per¬ 
formance  and  promise.  The  father  protected  his  family;  the  Company 
paid  the  death-claim  promptly;  the  mother  promised  to  stand  by  the  Com¬ 
pany — and  she  will. 

That’s  cooperation  all  alone?  the  line.  That’s  what  has  built  up  the 
Postal  Life  from  small  beginnings.  That's  what  has  helped  to  make  it 
the  Company  of  safety,  service  and  saving. 


Find  Out  What 
You  Can  Save 

on  any  standard  form  of 
policy,  whether  to  protect 
your  family  or  to  make  you 
ndependent  in  old  age. 

Simply  write  a  line  men¬ 
tioning  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  March  1st 
issue  and  giving  [a]  your 
exact  date  of  birth,  [b]  your 
occupation.  No  agent  will  be 
sent  to  visit  you,  but  full 
insurance  particulars  will 
be  promptly  forwarded — by 
mail  only.  Address, 

POSTAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  Prefident 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  43d  St. 
New  York  City 
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Strong  Postal 
Points 

Flrat:  Standard  policy 
reserves.  V,  e  s o  u  r  e  e  s 
more  Mian  $‘.1,000,000.  In¬ 
surance  in  force 
$10,000,000. 

Second:  Old-line  legal 
reserve  insurance — not 
fraternal  or  assessment . 
Tlilrd:  dividends 

guaranteed  in  your 
Policy  and  the  usual 
contingent  dividends 
paid  as  earned. 

Fourth:  Standard  pol¬ 
icy  provisions,  approved 
by  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department. 
Fifth:  Operates  under 
strict  Xcw  York  State 
requirements  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Authorities. 
Sixth:  High  medical 
standards  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  risks. 

Seventh:  Policyhold¬ 

ers'  Health  Bureau  pro¬ 
vides  one  free  medical 
examination  each  year, 
if  desired. 
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Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man,  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 
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If  you  have  any  building  or  repairing  to  do  —  get  your  material  now. 

Just  at  present  we  are  very  fortunately  situated.  We  have  large  stocks 
of  lumber  and  budding  materials  on  hand  that  we  are  able  to  sell  at  unusually 
low  prices,  Prices  lower  than  you  could  purchase  them  anywhere  else  and  possibly 
LOWER  THAN  THEY  WILL  BE  AGAIN  FOR  YEARS. 

Our  prices  are  the  same  to  everyone  —  whether  you  are  a 
dealer,  a  farmer,  a  contractor  or  a  builder  —  if  you  need 
Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows,  Interior  Finish, 
Frames,  Clap  -  Boards,  Paint,  Wall -Board  or  Roofing, 

—  and  no  matter  whether  you  need  several  car-loads  or  only  a  small  quantity  —  we 
can  save  youjnoney  on  first-class,  A-l  prime  goods.  We  don’t  sell  seconds  or 


wreckage.  We  arc  able  to  undersell"  because  our  big  yards  and  mills  are 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  largest  lumber  district  in  the  world;  because  — 
buy  in  such  large  quantities  and  sell  direct  to  everybody  at  our  costs 
plus  a  small  profit. 


Send  Today  and  Save  Money. 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc., 


Don’t  wait — 
building  mater¬ 
ials  are  in  big  de¬ 
mand,  a  shortage  iB 
bound  to  occur  this 
Spring,  and  while  we 
have  tremendous  stooks  on 
hand,  we  urge  you  to  order  early. 


PRICE  REGULATORS  OF 
BUILDING  MATERIAL” 
60  Main  St. 

N.  Tonawanda, 

N.  Y. 
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Great  Massachusetts  Agricultural 

Meeting 

Fart  I. 

The  union  meeting  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  agricultural  organizations  in  Boston 
Feb.  11-14  was  largely  attended  and 
many  important  papers  were  read.  The 
lower  hall  was  filled  with  exhibits,  one 
of  the  most  impressive  being  that  from 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
illustrating  the  damage  done  by  the  'Euro¬ 
pean  corn-borer.  A  large  number  of  jars 
held  different  plants  in  which  the  borer 
hand  been  found,  including  some  that 
would  not  ordinarily  be  expected,  such 
as  geraniums,  celery  and  dahlias.  It  was 
stated  that  a  single  caterpillar  wintering 
in  an  old  cornstalk  may  'be  responsible 
for  315,000  borers  the  next  season.  The 
burning  of  cornstalks  and  weeds  in  the 
Fall  was  earnestly  recommended.  This 
pest  has  spread  over  a  considerable  area 
in  a  few  years,  and  unless  held  in  check 
threatens  the  corn  crop  of  the  entire 
country. 

Dr.  T.  .T.  Hcadlee.  of  New  Jersey,  in¬ 
terested  the  fruit  growers  by  urging  a 
doubling  up  on  nicotine  sulphates  for  the 
delayed  dormant  spraying  to  be  used  just 
iis  tile  green  tips  are  about  to  open.  He 
advocated  using  a  three-fourths  instead 
of  a  three-eighths  per  cent  spray,  mix¬ 
ture.  Dr.  Headlee  said  that  an  almost 
continuous  spraying  for  the  codling  moth 
over  a  period  of  three  weeks  would  give 
perfect  control,  using  arsenate  and  lime, 
one  to  40.  In  a  discussion  considerable 
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was  said  about  the  use  of  calcium  arsen¬ 
ate.  which  is  cheaper  than  arsenate  of 
lead  by  10  cents  a  pound.  It  should  be 
used,  it  was  stated,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  50  gallons  of  water.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  burn  the  foliage,  but  that  can 
be  avoided  by  the  addition  of  lime  water. 

Dr.  II.  ,T.  Wheeler,  of  Boston,  discussed 
fertilizers  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  He 
said  that  when  growing  potatoes  in  the 
Northern  States  it  was  most  important 
to  have  a  fertilizer  containing  nitrogen 
in  a  quickly  available  form.  Nitrate  of 
Soda  was  best,  but  sulphate  of  ammonia 
might  be  used  for  feeding  the  plants  later 
in  the  season.  In  Southern  States  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  would  answer,  but  not  in 
the  North.  lie  pointed  out  that  it  was 
important  to  realize  that  while  different 
fertilizers  might  analyze  exactly  the  same, 
the  results  would  vary  greatly  because 
of  the  prompt  or  delayed  availability  of 
the  nitrogen  content. 

Dr.  Wheeler  emphasized  the  need  <>f 
lime  for  many  crops,  saying  that  often 
it  was  wasteful  to  put  on  fertilizers  alone. 
Different  crops  have  different  require¬ 
ments.  though.  The  land  that  is  too  acid 
to  grow  cantaloupes  at  till  may  produce 
a  good  crop  of  watermelons.  He  advised 
against  using  lime  on  potato  laud  because 
of  the  danger  of  increasing  scab.  Beets 
and  carrots  need  an  abundance  of  lime. 
Cabbage,  kale  and  cauliflower  need  lime, 
but  not  .so  much  as  beets.  They  also  re¬ 
quire  ammonia  and  phosphate  in  liberal 
quantities.  I>r.  Wheeler  said  that  lime¬ 
stone  was  altogether  the  best  form  of 
lime  to  use  for  light  soils. 

Market  gardeners  heard  Porter  R.  Tay¬ 
lor.  General  Manager  of  the  Providence 
Farmers’  Exchange,  tell  how  that  organi¬ 
zation  was  conducting  its  work,  lie  said 
that  it  had  been  able  to  make  a  contract 
for  fertilizers  with  a  nearby  rendering 
plant  which  had  greatly  reduced  the  cost, 
lie  told  of  plans  being  made  to  have  all 
the  produce  sold  through  the  exchange 
tagged  in  such  a  way  that  any  purchase 
could  be  traced  back  to  the  shipper. 

There  was  a  long  discussion  in  regard 
to  introducing  the  so-called  Providence 
box  into  the  Boston  market  to  replace 
the  Boston  box.  The  Providence  box  is 
slightly  smaller,  and  is  made  in  a  much 
more  substantial  way.  It  costs  about  30 
cents,  while  the  Boston  box  costs  from 
15  to  20.  Some  of  the  market  gardeners 
around  Boston  were  in  favor  of  changing, 
while  others  could  see  no  special  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  gained,  although  the  Boston 
box  does  bold  a  little  over  a  bushel.  The 
cost  of  changing  in  many  cases  would  be 
considerable.  A  former  president  of  the 
association,  for  example,  has  10.000  boxes 
now  in  use.  It  was  shown  that  it  would 
not  bo  feasible  to  make  a  gradual  change 
because  boxes  of  the  two  sizes  could  not 
be  used  satisfactorily  or  economically  on 
the  same  load.  There  being  so  wide  a 
difference  of  opinion,  no  action  was  taken. 

The  milk  dealers  held  several  impor¬ 
tant  sessions.  William  G.  Bissell,  of 
Buffalo,  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  time 
was  coming  before  long  when  cities  would 
handle  their  milk  supplies  just  as  they 
handle  their  water  supplies  now.  While 
he  thought  that  the  dangers  from  tuber¬ 
culosis  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  he 
believed  in  pasteurization  as  a  safeguard. 
If  it  were  not  done  by  the  distributors 
it  might  be  done  at  home  by  the  use  of 
tin  ordinary  double  boiler.  He  believed 
that  a  Ciip  covering  the  tops  of  the  bot¬ 
tles  should  be  used,  stilting  that  it  was. 
the  common  custom  of  the  men  who  han¬ 
dled  milk  to  carry  the  bottles  with  their 
hands  over  the  tops  so  that  dirt  from 
their  hands  dropped  onto  the  sunken  oai>s. 
and  often  went  into  the  milk  when  the 
cap  was  turned  up  to  be  removed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  points  in  the 
address  of  C.  R.  George,  Secretary  of  the 
Indiana  State  Dairymens  Association, 
had  to  do  with  the  development  of  dairy¬ 
ing  iti  a  Sounthern  county  through  the 
efforts  of  tin*  dairymen’s  association.  In 
five  years  the  volume  of  milk  produced 
in  that  county  increased  from  620  to 
68.900  quarts,  and  the  number  of  silos 
from  100  to  200.  Meanwhile  the  time 
deposits  in  the  banks  increased  .$300,000. 
This  case  was  cited  to  show  the  value  of 
the  dairy  business,  and  more  particularly 
the  effectiveness  of  organization. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Southwick.  of  the  State 
College,  said  that  the  grain  hill  of  tin* 
dairymen  in  Massachusetts  was  much 
higher  in  proportion  than  that  of  dairy 
owners  in  other  New  England  States, 
and  he  argued  that  the  only  way  in  which 
Massachusetts  dairymen  could  survive 
competition  was  to  cut  the  costs  of  pi-  >- 
duction.  lie  said  that  a  good  pasture 
would  'help  to  cut  the  feed  bills  by  many 
hundreds  of  dollars,  and  that  mor-*  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  the  restorati  >n 
of  old  pastures,  lit*  advocated  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  clover  hay  twice  it  day,  and  said 
that  in  many  counties  it  would  pay  tin* 
dairymen  t<>  raise  their  own  oats  as  well 
as  com.  He  told  his  audience  that  the 
number  of  cattle  in  Massachusetts  was 
increasing,  while  the  number  war  con¬ 
tinuing  to  diminsh  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  lit*  strongly  advocated  rhe 
advertising  of  dairy  food  products  in  an 
effort  to  widen  tin*  market,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  by  revising  their  methods  in 
order  to  decrease  the  cost  of  production 
and  increase  the  output  per  cow,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  dairymen  would  be  in  a  position 
to  successfully  compete  with  those  <>' 
neighboring  States.  E,  i.  F, 


Very  Stout  Lady  :  ‘‘Could  you  see  me 
across  tin*  street,  officer?"  Cop:  ‘‘Sliure. 
ma'am.  Oi  could  see  yoz  tin  times  the  dis¬ 
tance.  aisy."  —Boston  Transcript, 


Dairy  Ration 

Is  it  possible  to  make  a  balanced  ration 
for  dairy  cows  with  corn  and  cob  meal, 
oil  meal  and  cottonseed  meal?  Roughage 
is  mixed  hay.  s.  n.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

Feed  all  the  mixed  hay  the  cows  will 
clean  up  three  times  a  day.  Make  the 
grain  ration  two  parts  by  weight  corn 
and  cob  meal,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal 
and  one  part  linseed  oil  meal.  Add  1  lb. 
salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed  and  feed  a 
pound  of  grain  to  each  3  to  S1/*  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  daily.  H.  F.  J. 


Bitter  Cream 

I  notice  that  H.  (page  192)  complains 
of  bitter  cream.  I  can  tell  him  how  to 
avoid  having  bitter  cream  and  butter. 
The  cream  should  be  soured  as  soon  as  it 
comes  from  the  cow.  This  can  be  done 
by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  sour  milk 
to  the  new  milk  (about  a  tablespoonful  to 
20  quarts),  then  allowing  the  cream  to 
rise ;  or,  if  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  skim- 
inilk  sweet,  by  using  a  separator  and  add¬ 
ing  the  sour  milk  to  the  cream.  By  this 
method,  we  make  uniformly  good  butter 
throughout  the  year,  and  it  satisfies  the 
best  retail  trade.  In  making  cottage 
cheese,  souring  the  skim-milk  as  soon  as 
possible  gives  good  results.  F.  B.  W. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Unless  one  is  churning  very  frequently, 
it  is  better  to  cool  the  cream  from  each 
separation  and  keep  it  cold  until  day 
before  churning,  when  sour  milk  starter 
may  bo  added  to  it,  the  cream  warmed  to 
70  degrees  and  ripened.  It  might  be 
possible  in  some  cases  to  prevent  the  bitter 
flavor  in  cream  by  getting  the  acid  or¬ 
ganisms  started  first  so  tL-v  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  the  organisms  causing 
bitterness.  H.  F.  J. 


Home-ground  Dairy  Feed 

I  would  like  a  ration  for  fresh  cows.  I 
have  good  mixed  hay,  peavine  silage ;  of 
this  only  a  limited  amount.  I  also  have 
some  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  which  was 
grown  together  in  nearly  equal  parts,  and 
nome  buckwheat.  I  can  grind  these  grains 
at  home.  What  must  be  added  to  produce 
milk?  I  would  also  like  a  ration  for  a 
purebred  heifer  calf  about  a  month  old. 
She  has  had  new  milk  up  to  this  time  and 
is  in  fine  growing  condition. 

So.  Dayton,  N.  Y.  b.  m. 

Feed  all  the  mixed  hay  the  cows  will 
clean  up  three  times  a  day.  Since  your 
silage  is  limited  it  would  be  better  to  feed 
it  once  a  day  and  make  it  last  as  long  as 
possible.  Make  the  grain  mixture  two 
parts  by  weight  of  the  ground  oats, 
wheat  and  barley  mixture,  one  part 
ground  buckwheat,  two  parts  cottonseed 
meal,  and  one  part  linseed  oil  meal :  add 
one  pound  of  salt  to  each  100  pounds  of 
feed.  Feed  one  pound  grain  to  each  8% 
to  4  pounds  milk  produced  daily. 

For  a  grain  ration  for  the  calf,  mix  100 
pounds  ground  oats,  barley  and  wheat 
mixture  with  50  pounds  linseed  oil  meal. 
Give  calf  free  access  to  hay.  The  calf 
can  gradually  be  worked  on  to  skim-milk 
and  the  above  grain  fed  dry  from  a  box 
where  calf  can  always  get  at  it.  Give  no 
more  than  what  will  be  cleaned  up  in  a 
day’s  time.  H.  F.  j. 


Feed  Lacks  Protein 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  about  eight  years 
old.  She  was  fresh  last  July  and 'gave 
nine  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  Now  I  am 
getting  4V>  to  five  quarts  a  day.  She  is 
very  fat  and  will  freshen  again  the  last 
week  in  July.  I  feed  her  six  quarts  of 
grain  a  day,  three  in  the  morning  and 
three  at  night,  consisting  of  one  quart  of 
otock  feed,  one  quart  of  hominy  and  one 
quart  bran.  I  put  one  tablesfioon  of  salt 
in  feed  at  night  only.  I  give  her  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  oilmeal  once  a  week  and  about  80 
pounds  of  Timothy  hay  at  night,  which 
is  the  only  hay  I  can  get.  I  leave  her 
out  every  day,  as  the  weather  is  mild. 
I  can  get  the  following  feeds:  Crushed 
oats,  cornmeal.  middlings.  Should  I  feed 
more  hay  during  the  day?  l  c 

New  York. 

All  the  feeds  you  mention  are  of  a  fat¬ 
tening  nature,  so  it  is  easy  to  explain 
why  your  cow  is  fat.  They  are  lacking 
in  protein,  which  is  necessary  to  a  large 
flow  of  milk.  Try  to  get  some  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  then  make  up  a  grain  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  wheat 
bran.  1*4  parts  linseed  oil  meal,  one  part 
hominy  and  two  parts  cottonseed  meal. 
Add  one  pound  of  salt  to  each  100  pounds 
of  feed.  Feed  a  quart  of  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture  to  each  It 4  quarts  of  milk  produced 
daily.  Hay  should  be  fed  in  smaller 
amounts  at  least  three  times  daily,  feed¬ 
ing  what  the  cow  will  clean  up.  I  am 
sure  this  ration  will  give  you  better  re¬ 
sults  unless  the  cow  is  one  that  naturally 
puts  most  of  her  feed  on  her  back  instead 
of  into  the  pail.  This  may  be  the  case, 
since  nine  quarts  a  day  is  rather  a  small 
amount  for  a  mature  Jersey  cow  to  give 
when  fresh.  H.  F.  j. 


Farmers  are  getting  $40  per  ton  for 
hay,  $1  75  bu.  for  potatoes,  straw  $20. 
butler  80c.  eggs  70c.  No  oats  or  corn  for 
sale,  hay  being  the  leading  product.  The 
farm  conditions  last  year  were  poor  on 
account  of  high  price  of  fertilizer  and 
shortage  of  help,  and  it  does  not  look 
much  i  for  thri  coming  vear. 

UVa-fi  ’d  Go.,  l  a.  ‘  ,t  t> 
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Mr.  Wayne  White- 
head,  of  Whitehead 
Bros.,  Carlos,  Ind.,  rais¬ 
ers  of  Big  Type  Poland 
China  Hogs,  writes: 

"Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
will  make  600  pounds 
gain  to  the  ton.  1  fed 
1 9  pigs  42  days  and  they 
went  from  80  pounds  to 
193  pounds,  a  gain  of 
2.7  pounds  per  day. 

"1  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  American  Mill¬ 
ing  Co.  have  the  best  for¬ 
mula  for  Hog  Meal  in  the 
United  States,  lhavefed 
tankage,  middlings.bran 
and  other  mixed  feeds, 
and  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 
has  them  all  beaten. *’ 


2.7  Pounds  Per” Day 

We  are  privileged  to  present  here  a  letter  which  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  and  confidence  of  practical  hog  raisers  who  are  in 
the  business  for  the  money.  Whitehead  Bros,  of  Carlos,  Ind.,  are 
leading  hog  raisers  in  that  state,  making  a  specialty  of  Big  Type 
Poland  China  Hogs.  They  are  among  the  many  hog  raisers  who 
Lj3Ve  1‘'emonstra*ecL  to  their  complete  satisfaction,  that  Sucrene 
Hog  Meal  produces  the  results  we  claim  for  it,  or  better. 

Test  feeds  at  many  State  Exp  eri- 
tnent  Stations  showed  gains  of  .72 


- - - -  -ai...  wi  ./£. 

pounds  daily  on  com  alone,  and  1  to 
I  ft  pounds  on  partially  mixed  rations. 
Messrs.  Whitehead  and  other  hog 
raisers  have  found  that  Sucrene  fed 


Get  This  FREE  BOOK 

On  care  and  scientific  feeding 


itmna  mat  oucrene  red  care  ana  scientinc  reeding 

hogs  gain  from  2^  to  2.7  pounds  of  pigs  and  hogs.  Reliable  inf  or- 

n#»r  rl  mntion  - —  -1-  — LI  _  »  _  . . 
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COMPetlNMO  WltH 
CANE  MOLASSES.  ALE ALf A  NEAL. 
CORN  FEED  MEAL.  SOLUBLE. 
SLOOD  FLOUR.  PEANUT  MEAL. 
CDCOANUT  MEAL. UNSEED  MEAL 
GERM  OIL  MEAL.  CALCIUM 
CARSON  ATE— A  UTTLE  SALT 


It  takes  from  six  to  eight  pounds 
of  good  marketable  com  to  produce 
one  pound  of  pork.  A  ton  of  corn 
makes  from  245  to  350  pounds  of 
pork.  A  ton  of  Sucrene  Hog  Meal, 
as  proven  by  Messrs.  Whitehead  and 

other  successful  hog  raisers,  makes  _ 

600  pounds  of  pork.  per  day. 

Sucrene  Hog  Meal  Contains  Eight  Different 

St&nddld  ^^uallty  ftflatenals  monia,  Scours,  etc.  Chapters  on 

In  the  manufacture  of  Sucrene  Hog  Meal  we  follow  a  formula  carefully  wintercare  of  hogs,  care  of  brood 
worked  out  by  our  chemists,  who  stand  high  in  the  feeding  world,  and  ?OW9’  weanmS  voung  pigs,  hog 
which  has  been  thoroughly  tested  out  and  proved  on  our  own  experimental  hou8c8-  ,et,c-  The  coupon  or 
farm,  and  bv  thousands  of  successful  hog  raisers.  post  card  brings  it* 

.  Sucrene  Hog  Meal  is  composed  of  the  following  high  grade  feed-  " - 

ing  materials;  Soluble  Blood  Flour,  Alfalfa  Meal,  Corn  Feed  Meal.Old  » 

Process  Linseed  Meal,  Corn  Germ  Oil  Meal,  Cocoanut  Meal,  Peanut  ! 

Meal,  Ground  Barley,  Cane  Molasses,.Calcium  Carbonate  and  Salt,  i 
Guaranteed  Analytic  18%  Protein,  4%  Fa.,  46%  Carbohydrate*,  14%  Fibre.  ! 

You  Need  No  Corn  or  Tankaee  when  feeding  Su-  5 

: - : - ; - — - 2_  crene  Hog  Meal.  ■ 

Its  great  variety  of  strong  nutritive  materials  correctly  balanced,  and  5 
combined  with  maximum  palatability  and  digestibility,  make  it  a  com-  ■ 
plete  ration  and  the  most  successful  feed  ever  offered  to  hog  raisers  J 
for  quick,  economical  pork  production.  Feed  it  either  dry  or  slopped.  ■ 

SELL  YOUR  CORN — Order  a  ton  of  Sucrene  Hog  Meal  from  jj 
your  dealer.  If  he  does  not  handle  it.  send  us  the  coupon  or  a  post  > 
card  giving  his  name.  We  will  see  thnr  you  are  supplied. 

American  Milling  Company,  Dept.  5,  Peoria, Ill. 

I  (Sucrene  Feeds  for  All  Live  Stock  and  Poultry-18  Ye 


Years  the  Standard) 


mation,  indispensable  to  suc¬ 
cessful  hog  raising.  T ells  about 
diseasesofhogs — preventionand 
cure— including  Cholera,  Pneu¬ 
monia,  Scours,  etc.  Chapters  on 


Please  send  me  illustrated  literature 
on  feeds  checked  below:  (5) 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

□  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Feeds 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  (for  steers) 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed  (25%  Protein) 

Mu  Dealer's  Name . . . 

P-  O. . — - State . 

My  Name. . . . . . 

P.  O. . . . . 


SILOS 

BUV  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  tme  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

Z-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY,  N-  Y. 


Get 
Our 
Silo 
Book 
Too 


If  you  want  to 
get  some  real  facts 

_  and  figures  about  the 

strongest,  most  durable,  most 
useful  silo  built,  don’t  fail  to  send 
for  our  new,  big  silo  free  book  that 
tells  Bboutthe25  superior  features  of 

NAPPANEE  SILOS 

Guaranteed  the  most  serviceable,  con¬ 
venient  and  economical  ailoa  you  can 
buy.  Will  pay  for  tbemselvea  in  one 
year.  A  size  to  fit  any  farm.  A  price 
to  fit  any  pocketboolc.  A  postal 
brings  our  big  silo  book  free. 

Napoan-e  Lumber  &Mfg  Co. 

Bax  32 

NAPPANEE,  IND. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
it  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— it  can  t  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air- tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our  motto  Is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  M«L 
and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  A  Mffi.  Cfl„  Oept.  j,  frrtartcX,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Your  Ford  made  into  a  12  Horse 

Portable 
Farm  Engine 

in  a  few  minutes’  time. 

Has  an  auxiliary  cooling 
fan,  is  connected  direct 
to  engine  with  clutch 
pulley  in  front  making  it 
easy  to  line  up  anywhere 
with  the  machine  you 
want  to  drive. 

THE  PERFECTION  BELT  POWER  ATTACHMENT 

saws  wood,  grinds  feed,  fills  silos,  husks  corn,  and  a  thousand  other 
things.  Better  and  more  economical  than  a  gasoline  engine. 

SPECIAL  PRK  E  for  a  limited  time  only  and  a  chance  to  make  a 
little  extra  money  besides.  Ask  us  about  it. 

THE  ASHLAND  PRODUCTS  CO.,  50  VIRGINIA  AVE.,  ASHLAND,  O. 


It  won  t  coat  you  a  cent  or  place  you 
under  any  obligation*— juat  send  . 
me  your  name  and  address.  It’s  f 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any  [ 
farmer  or  dairyman  Write.  V«k> 
C.  G.  PHILLIPS.  Prea..  iS 
THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO.  V 
> IQ  Corona  Block.  Kenton.  O.  T 


is  a  wonderful  healing  remedy  unlik 
on.i.K.nn.  .,ou  ever  used.  For  Galled  an 


Sore  Shoulders,  Barb  Wire  Cuts.  Wound 
Scratches,  Split  Hoofs,  Sore  Teats  on  Cow 
4  has  no  equal.  X  want  you  to  try  this  ren 
edy  at  my  expense.  I  will  send  you  a  big 


WELL  T&NG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


t IMPROVE  MILK  QUALITY  by  removing  animal  and 

feed  odors  stopping  bacterial  growth  instantly,  cool¬ 
ing  and  aerating  at  once.  Recommended  by  leading 
creameries  and  producers.  The  Improved  CHAMPION 
Milk  Cooler- Aerator.  Write  for  special  offer.  Descrip- 
|t  Live  folder  free.  Insist  upon  the  Genuine  Champion, 
Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.,  Dept.  K,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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r  Get  Big  Hatches 
Then  Raise  Every  Chick  ^ 


The  fertility  and  hatchability  of  eggs  depends  upon 
dition  of  the  breeding  flock.  Eggs  from  vigorous,  ht 
give  big  hatches  of  husky,  profit-paying  chicks. 


Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 


will  quickly)  and  naturally  put  your  birds  in  fine  physical  shape., 
able  to  lay  lots  of  highly  fertile  eggs  -which  will  hatch. 

/  During  the  critical  first  three  weeks  feed 


sliehtly  hi eher 


,nd  raise  every  chick.  This  true  "baby  food  for  baby  chicks”  is 
in  first  cost  than  the  coarse,  inferior  imitations  and  substitutes,  but  it  is  cheaper  as 
measured  by  results.  We  guarantee  this t  It  contains  exactly  the  nutrients  required 
to  build  bone,  muscle  and  feather,  and  starts  the  chicks  right.  The  extra  chicks^ it 
saves  and  grow:  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  Chick  Foo  ' 

Use  the  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator — Pratts  Baby  C 
year  and  make  this  your  biercst  and  best  season. 

YOU  are  not  satisfied.' 

r  hvi.  Sold  by  dealer#  everywhere 

BkLL  Jfc,  Write  for  FREE  Baby  Chick  Book 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

1  Philadelphia  Chicago 

’’tv.  V'-v^^Byiu!WyAV\\ ,  Toronto  ,//^k 


Your  money  back  If 


Good  Poultry  Equipment 


Means  many,  many 
dollars  in  your 
pocket. 

Never  before  lias  it, 
been  so  profitable 
to  have  Rood  reli. 
able  poultry  equip¬ 
ment. 

THAT’S  WHAT  YOU 
GET  WHEN  YOU  BUY 


INCUBATORS 
Diue  rten  and  BROODERS 


Money-back  Guarantee  on  Every  One 


BiggestHatches 

Strong  Chicks 

That’s  what  you  want  and  will 
get  with  a  Champion  Belle  City 
Hatching  Outfit.  My  big  catalog 

_ “Hatching  Facts”  tells  the  whole 

story  —  gives  newest  ideas  and  quickest 
ways  to  make  poultry  pay  with  my 


$|/\95  1  40-Egg  Champion 

lUBelle  City  Incubator 

Double  Walls  Fibre  Board — Self-regulated 
—Hot- Water  CopperTank — Safety  Lamp- 
Thermometer  Holder-Egg  Tester-Nursery. 
With  my  $6.35lHot-Water  Double  Walled 
140-Chick  Brooder  -  both  only  $15.95 


The  Henyard 


Leg  Weakness 

What  ailment  would  cause  chickens  to 
become  stiffened  up  in  their  legs’.'  What 
is  the  cause  and  what  will  cure  and  pre¬ 
vent  it  V  I  have  12  White  Leghorns 
about  three  months  old.  I  have  kept  them 
along  with  the  mother  hen  in  a  box  stall 
10  by  10  feet  square  in  my  barn.  They 
have  »  board  floor  covered  with  six  inches 
of  straw  and  chaff.  There  is  plenty  of 
light.  It  is  not  overly  warm  but  the 
walls  are  plenty  tight  enough  to  keep  out 
all  wind.  In  daytime  I  allow  them  to 
run  out  into  the  wagon-house,  which  is 
light,  tight  and  dry.  but  has  a  dirt  floor. 
1  feed  them  cornmeal  twice  a  day  wetted 
with  warm  water,  scraps  from  the  table, 
and  some  cracked  corn  and  whole  oats 
scattered  in  the  straw  in  their  stall ;  also 
plenty  of  water.  Within  the  last  two 
weeks  they  have  all  'become  stiff  in  their 
legs.  They  move  around  very  little. 
When  they  first  get  on  their  feet  they  can 
hardly  stand  up  at  all.  but  seem  to  limber 
up  a  little  as  they  move  around. 

New  York.  J.  F.  w. 

I  judge  from  your  description  that  these 
chickens  are  suffering  from  that  “leg 
weakness”  that  is  pretty  sure  to  affect 
growing  chicks  kept  upon  board  floors 
within  doors.  It  is  also  frequently  noted 
in  rapidly  developing  chicks,  particularly 
of  the  heavier  breeds,  that  have  full  out¬ 


works  they  begin  to  lose  the  use  of  their 
legs,  topple  over  when  trying  to  walk, 
and  show  other  evidence  of  lack  of  vigor. 
Many  die  from  no  other  apparent  cause 
than  the  confinement  and  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  out  upon  the  ground,  no 
matter  how  much  care  of  them  is  given 
them  within  doors.  Your  chicks  may,  of 
course,  have  some  disease,  but,  if  there 
is  no  marked  evidence  of  that,  their  lack 
of  thrift  may  easily  be  accounted  fo*  by 
the  time  of  year  in  which  they  were 
hatched  and  the  consequent  confinement 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  anything 
gained  by  Winter  hatching  that  the  ac¬ 
companying  disadvantages  did  not  more 
than  counterbalance.  I  can  only  suggest 
that  you  get  the  surviving  chicks  out 
uitnii  the  bare  ground,  even  if  you  have 
to  sweep  the  snow  from  a  mu  for  them. 
Contact  with  Mother  Earth  is  all  that 
can  save  them,  and  it  may  be  too  late  for 
that.  M.  B.  l). 


Care  of  Breeding  Stock 

1.  Will  you  settle  a  poultry  controversy? 
A  flock  of  S.  <’.  W.  Leghorn  pullets  were 
laying  during  December  and  January  lb 
per  cent.  To  increase  the  egg  yield  A 
puts  up  a  mash  containing  43  to  30  per 
cent  beef  scrap.  15  claims  it  is  too 
much,  as  most  of  the  breeders  for  next 


Neto  Hands  at  the  Poultry  Business 


Incubators:  5  sizes,  65  to  400  egg  capacity. 
Brooders:  3  sizes,  350,  500,  1,000  chicks. 
Hovers:  Burn  Kerosene.  50-100  chicks. 

Special  Offer  to  First 
Owner  Each  Locality 

Write  today.  Postal  will  do. 


WATSON  MFG.  CO. 
Lancaster,  Ann2lt.  Fa. 


Sweet,  not  musty — wholesome, 
not  sour.  The  exclusive  steam 
cooking  we  give  this  Feed  re-  | 
moves  excess  moisture. 

If  you  cannot  Bet  it  from  your  dealer# 
write  for  samples  and  we  will  arranft 
to  hare  you  supplied. 

THE  H-0  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffal®,  N.  Y. 

Members  V.  8.  rood  Administration 
License  No.  G-12996 

John  J.  Campbell,  Eastern  Salts  Act.,  Hartford,  Conn.  ' 


Save  the  Baby  Chicks 

Our  book.  “CAKE  OF  BABY  CHICKS.’’  and  a 
package  of  GERMOZONE  are  the  best  insurance 
against  chick  losses.  Those  formerly  losing  more  than 
half  they  hatched  now  raise  better  than  90  per  cent. 
To  you  who  have  never  tried  GERMOZONE.  we  will 
send  postpaid,  book  and  package  as  above.  You  pay, 
if  satisfied,  75c;  60  days’  trial.  Wc  trust  you. 


Druggists  and  seed  dealers  sell  GERMOZONE,  the 
best  poultry  remedy  .and  preventive.  For  old  and 
young  — bowel  trouble,  colds,  roup,  musty  or  spoiled 
food,  limber  neck,  chicken  pox.  sour  crop,  gkln  disease, 
etc.  Sick  chicks  can’t  wait.  Do  It  now. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  433,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 


Freight  Prepaid  Towards  Express 

I  ship  quick  from  Buffalo,  Min¬ 
neapolis, KansasCity  or  Racine. 

With  this  Guaranteed  Hatch¬ 
ing  Outfit  and  ray  Guido  Book 
for  HOttinjr  up  and  operating 
you  can  make  a  big  income. 

Vou  can  also  share  in  my 

Special  Offers 
They  provide  easy  ways 
to  earn  extra  money. 

Save  time — order 
now.  or  write  to¬ 
day  for  my  Free 
Poultry  Book 

“Hatching  Facts’  _ 

Ittellsovorything.  Jim  Bohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


SURPRISING  INCUBATOR 

Bargain 

ONLY 

*6  M 

for  the 
famous 

Liberty 

Hatcher 

The  greates*  in- 
I  cubator  value  at 
[  any  price.  Built 
round  with  n  cen¬ 
tral  heater;  nocold 
(corners  which 
“mean  unhatched 
-a.  Perfect  regulation  of  heat,  ventilation  and  moisture, 
my  chick  nursery,  visible  egg  chamber  easily  accessible, 
>Ie  wall,  water  jacketed  heat  flume,  sloping  egg  tray 
■ps  small  ends  of  eggs  always  downward-enables  clucks 

levelop  more  perfectly.  Economical  to  oper-  OK 

.  So  well-built  it  lasts  a  life-time.  Priceonly  «p  **•«*»# 
Irder  from  this  advertisement.  Send  check,  money  or 
>ress  order,  we  ship  at  once,  f.  o.  b.  Quincy,  111.  ror 
pment  by  parcel  post  include  postage  for  21  lbs.  weight. 

MIfIMS;  30  DAYS’  TRIAL 

ite  us  and  we  will  refund  all  money  you  have  paid.  Wo 
•responsible.  In  business  in  Chicago  46  years.  Ask  your 
iker  You  also  need  our  splendid  ‘Liberty  Hover.  70 

'k  capacity, oil  heated, self  regulating.  Weighs  14  lb.  $4.50f.o.b. 
ncy  III  For  larger  Incubators  write  today  for  special  catalog. 

F.  Gump  Co.,  439  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


GALVANIZE U 


DNE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  incubator 

B  K  ST  C O  X  S T It  C CTl O  X 
8i.mplk.st  to  Operate 

60—100—150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

00  Grant  Ave.,  NUTLEY.  NEW  JERSEY 


door  range.  I  do  not  know  tin*  nature 
of  the  trouble  and  do  not  know  that  any¬ 
one  else  does.  It  is  sometimes  ascribed 
to  rheumatism,  but  I  think  without  any 
real  evidence  of  tbe  presence  ol  that  dis¬ 
ease.  The  best  remedy  yet  found  is  out¬ 
door  range  upon  the  ground.  Winter- 
hatched  chicks  that  have  to  be  kept  in¬ 
doors  are  very  sure  to  develop  the 
trouble  and  it  frequently  becomes  a  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  to  solve  in  overcoming  it. 
Young  chicks  in  brooders  *u  ally  quickly 
recover  when  given  a  grass  range,  but  a 
grass  range  is  not  available  in  the  \\  in¬ 
ter.  I  would  suggest  that  you  let  these 
chickens  of  yours  have  an  outdoor  range, 
even  though  there  is  some  snow  upon  the 
ground.  With  this,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  moderate  feeding,  I  think  they  will 
recover.  At.  B.  i>. 


Hens  with  Diarrhoea 

Is  there  any  cure  for  liens  that  have 
diarrluca?  The  hens  stand  around  and 
do  not  eat,  and  finally  die.  I  have  lost 
our  or  two  almost  every  year.  What  is 
the  cause?  mbs.  l.  e.  c. 

Rhode  Island. 

Diarrhea  is  one  of  the  final  symptoms 
of  such  ".asting  diseases  as  tuberculosis, 
and  it  is  quit*-  likely  that  these  liens  that 
die  from  time  to  time  an*  suffering  from 
one  of  these  diseases.  The  evidently  ail¬ 
ing  fowls  should  Ik*  removed  from  the 
flock  and  the  quarters  of  the  remainder 
should  be  kept  in  a  clean,  sanitary  con¬ 
dition,  with  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air 
to  destroy  tin*  germs  of  tuberculosis,  if 
they  are  present.  There  is  nothing  that 
can  be  done  to  cun*  the  individual  fowls 
when  sick;  such  diseases  should  lie  pre¬ 
vented  by  healthful  surroundings,  since 
they  cannot  be  cured.  At.  h.  D. 

Trouble  with  Early  Chicks 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  little 
chicks?  They  wen*  hatched  Jam  2.  and 
now  are  three  weeks  old.  They  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  die.  They  were  growing  so 
nicely.  About  a  week  ago  they  began  to 
die.  Thev  seem  to  lose  the  list*  ot  their 
legs,  fall  down  in  a  heap  ;  they  act  as  if 
they  were  drunk.  1  have  fed  them  dry 
oatmeal,  milk  to  drink,  water  besides,  not 
milk  all  the  time,  a  little  pot  cheese  with 
the  oatmeal  once  in  a  while.  ’They  had 
some  lice;  1  have  greased  them  for  that. 
They  are  getting  so  thin.  They  are  in  a 
warm  dry  place,  plenty  of  good  air.  I 
gather  the  hayseeds  from  the  barn  floor 
for  them  to  scratch  in.  mbs.  L.  v.  v. 
Dutchess  Co.,  X.  ’t . 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  raise  chicks 
entirely  within  doors,  as  one  must  those 
hatched  in  January,  as,  after  about  three 


year  will  come  from  this  flock,  and  thinks 
the  reason  -or  the  small  egg  yield  is  due 
to  hens  roosting  at  one  end  of  the  house 
and  the  pullets  are  lousy.  Also  some 
early  layers  are  now  molting.  15  thinks 
that  unless  these  conditions  (lice  and 
roosting)  are  improved  the  pullets  will 
not  lay  satisf.  ctorily.  Will  forcing  the 
pullets  now  affect  their  vitality  as  breed¬ 
ers  next  year,  or  will  they  recuperate 
during  their  molt?  Will  forcing  decrease 
tlieir  resistance  if  cold  weather  or  dis¬ 
ease  sets  in  later?  2.  A  flock  of  early 
hatched,  strong,  healthy  and  large  It.  J. 
Red  pullets  will  be  used  as  breeders  this 
year;  lay  now  about  40  per  cent.  Is  it 
too  much?  Will  it  affect  their  fertility? 
[f  so.  would  you  decrease  their  beef  scrap 
to  30  per  cent  (we  feed  them  20  per 
cent.  £5 torus  ration)?  Is  there  any  truth 
in  the  statement  that  p  diets  laying 
heavily  will  produce  a  large  percentage 
of  infertile  eggs  during  breeding  season? 

New  York.  S.  M. 

1.  1  do  not  think  it  likely  that  pullets 
laying  but  15  per  cent  in  January  can 
be  “forced”  into  such  production  by 
Spring  that  their  eggs  ill  be  infertile 
through  over-laying,  though  1  should  con¬ 
sider  the  feeding  of  45  to  50  per  cent  of 
beef  scrap  a  wholly  unnecessary  ex¬ 
travagance,  if  not  worse ;  20  per  cent  of 
the  mash  is  heavy  enough  f  eding  of  beef 
scrap  for  either  of  your  flocks  and  more, 
at  present  prices,  than  most  flocks  get. 

2.  Heavy  laying  through  the  Winter, 
coupled,  as  it  usually  is,  with  close  con¬ 
finement.  certainly  tends  to  decrease 
hatchability,  if  not  fertility,  of  eggs  in 
the  Spring,  though  a  40  per  cent  yield  in 
January  from  well  developed  and  vigorous 
pullets  is  not  sufficiently  heavy  to  be  dis¬ 
quieting.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  production  and  greatest  possible 
hatchability  together.  If  one  is  worked 
for.  the  other  is  decreased.  The  nearer 
fowls  live  to  th.fir  natural  state,  the  more 
hateliable  their  eggs,  but  the  less  their 
production,  (’lose  confinement,  damp,  or 
otherwise  unhealthful  quarters,  over¬ 
crowding.  lack  of  exercise,  disease,  lack 
of  outdoor  air,  and  over-feeding  are  all 
(factors  in  decreasing  fertility  of  eggs. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  meat  scrap 
alone  should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
results  in  the  production  of  chicks. 

M.  B.  1). 


“Do  you  think  there’s  any  chance  for 
me  to  buy  one  o’  them  tanks?"  asked 
Farmer  Cobbles.  “Why,  I  don’t  know. 
What  in  the  world  do  you  want  with  a 
tank?”  “I’m  tired  o’  these  road  hogs  in 
big  tourin’  cars  crowdin’  my  flivver  in’  * 
ditches.  I’d  like  to  jog  down  t’>  *  • 
piece  in  a  tank,  just  t<«  *  1 

happen.” — I5ir.n’:i  v.ic.i  A.  . 
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BABY  CHICKS  and 
HATCHING  EGGS 

from 

Park  &  Tilford’s 

Laurelton  Farms,  Lakewood,  N.J. 

Suburban  dwellers  should  keep  poultry 
to  cut  the  high  cost  of  living.  Table 
waste  would  partially  feed  the  birds. 
A  small  investment  in  Laurelton  Farms 
Large  Type  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  will  give  quick  returns.  We 
are  placing  before  our  customers  and 
the  public  all  the  advantages  that 
years  of  experience  and  careful  breed¬ 
ing  can  offer.  Years  of  trapnesting 
and  breeding  under  the  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  recognized  experts  have  built 
up  for  the  Laurelton  Farms  the  largest 
and  most  vigorous  strain  of  Heavy 
Egg-Laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Our 
breeding  females  weigh  four  pounds 
and  upwards,  and  were  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  Large,  .Marketable  White  Eggs  for 
Park  &  Tilford  Stores  in  New  York. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and 
in  placing  your  orders  several  weeks 
in  advance  you  may  select  your  date 
of  shipment. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Lakewood  ::  ::  New  Jersey 


Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  Large  and  also  Paying 

Leghorns  bred  by  me  since  190".  My  flocks 
paid  a  larger  net  profit  for  December  than 
any  other  month  in  the  past  year.  Am 
booking  orders 

Eggs  -  $  1 1  per  1 OO 
Chicks,  22  per  lOO 

In  less  than  thousand  lots.  One-fourth 
down;  balance  one  week  before  shipment. 
Place  your  order  early  and  don’t  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  Also  have  straight  WyckofI 
stock  from  his  Grandview  Poultry  Farm. 
Can  furnish  eggs  and  chicks  from  this 
stock  at  $1  a  hundred  more  than  above; 
same  terms.  Have  some  fine  cockerels 
from  Wyckoif  eggs  last  spring.  Price, 
$4.50  to  $7.50.  I  guarantee  satisfacton 
or  refund  your  money. 

Can  Furnish  Beat  of  Reference 

ROY  S.  RIDER,  Bos  5,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y. 


Buy  your  Chicks 
from  the  Oldest 
Hatchery  in  the 
United  States. 


BabyCliicks 

We  have  hatched  with  incubators 
for  chicks  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  We  send  chicks  to  Canada 
and  Florida  annually.  We  have 
nothing  but  strictly  pure  bred, 
healthy  chicks  from  high  egg  yield¬ 
ing  stock. 

White  Leghorn,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Red  and  White  Wyandotte  chicks 
at  very  moderato  prices. 

Our  late  Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE. 
Full  count  and  safe  deliverv  guaranteed. 

JOS.  D.  WILSON,  THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  R,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  WINTER  LAYERS 

8,000  select  Breeders  on  free  farm  ranee — the  finest 
I  ever  owned.  All  breeders  inoculated  and  free  from 
lice.  Rees  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quantity. 
Now  botutine  orders  for  Baby  Chicks— March  and 
April  delivery.  Capacity.  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Order 
well  in  advance  this  year  as  there  is  only  half  the 
usual  number  of  breeders  in  the  country.  My  hook, 
“  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved."  free  with  all  $10  or¬ 
der*.  Circular  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Boi  75.  Pleasant  Valle,.  N.Y. 


SUNSHINE  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

breeding  pens  mated  with  200  egg-  cockerels, 
many  200  egg  hens,  chicks  1  4c<*  each.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this 
Ad.  before  you  are  too  late.  Catalog  sent  on  regueal. 

SUNSHINE  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  D.  No.  t  Ridguly.  Md. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

ONE  OHJECT  ONLY — TO  PRODUCE  llEAVY-IJkYINO  LEGHORNS 

llaliy  chicks  ami  hatching  eggs  are  guaranteed  to 
ho  from  our  own  Hocks,  produced  oil  our  own  farm. 
Trap-nests  used  for  past  live  years.  All  pullets 
now  trap-nested.  Mature  flocks  carefully  selected. 
None  but  vigorous,  late  moulting  hens  kept.  Mated 
to  cockerels  from  200-cgg  hens.  Barron  blood. 
Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


Ferris  WhitcLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day -old  chicks.  Wo  ship  C.  O.  1).  and  guarantee 
result"  Catalog  gives  prices;  describes  stock,  tells  all 
about  war  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  tills  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 
free.  GEORGE  g  FERRIS,  S35  Union.  Grind  Rapids,  Mich 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  13,  1910 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these-  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 

1st  yr.  2d  yr.  Wk.Tot’l 


WHITE  LEGHORN 

BED.  Chicks— $20.  Eggs— $10  per  100. 

Custom  IIatchino 

Phone  134-2-SNOW  WHITE  FARM.  Westport.  Conn. 


Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  .1 .  1956  1266  54 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1548  1192  :i6 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J . .  1474  1245  55 

O.  N.  Myers,  Pa .  1689  1488  42 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  1443  1533  S4 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  1199  1291  35 

George  O.  Ward,  Me .  1459  1381  49 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 .  1867  837  41 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass .  1635  1060  32 

Holli8ton  Hill  Poul.  Fill. .Mass.  1985  1176  50 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y .  1573  1035  42 

Victor  8.  Keichenbach,  Pa .  1038  899  26 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  1662  1137  27 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.J. .  1214  994  28 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. .  1447  1245  41 

T.  J.  Enslin.  N.  .1 .  1302  1111  33 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  1854  1272  39 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y .  1445  1173  43 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  1412  1044  23 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1322  1123  29 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  1598  1288  37 

Lnsscroft  Farm,  N.  J .  1761  1266  48 

E.  C.  Moore.  N.  J .  1485  1215  26 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  H.-T .  1410  1090  40 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  1460  1263  19 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J .  1721  1598  39 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  1 .  1513  1193  28 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J  .  1483  1223  34 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.J.  1253  1069  26 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  ami  Howland,  Vt .  1591  836  35 

W.  P.  Laing,  N.  J .  897  919  49 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.J .  1279  1009  23 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J...  1522  964  36 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J .  1425  1325  32 

Thomas  \V.  Dawson,  Pa .  1410  1231  42 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  1479  1153  27 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1522  1193  41 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J .  1635  1345  46 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J .  1966  1275  47 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard.  Pa _  1082  891  46 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn .  1937  1451 
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E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  1843  1704 

Will  Barren,  England .  2053  1509 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J..  1425  1128 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  1698  1485 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J .  1734  1540 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N. . 1 .  1674  1409 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.J .  1730  1489 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J .  1649  1362 

Clias.  Duval,  Jr.,  N.  J. .  1728  1527 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.J .  1714  1061 

R.  F.  &  K.  A.  Earle,  N.J .  1595  1250 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J .  1772  1438 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J .  1772  1308 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn .  1742  1244 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J .  1277  1089 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J .  1622  1373 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J .  1527  1141 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio -  IGIU  1113 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn....  1774  1221 

Hillview  Farm.  Mo., .  1436  1562 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Km.,  Mass.  2114  1489 
Pineheach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . .  1412  1368 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J .  1719  1573 

John  It.  Lauder,  N.  J. .  1851  1776 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm.  Conn...  1867  1243 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  1755  1619 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  1012  1445 

Merry  thought  Farm,  Conn .  1673  1331 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J .  1843  1492 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  1851  1464 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa .  1635  1462 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1117  1538 

Oakland  Farm.  N.J .  1655  1259 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry.  Pa .  1526  1295 

P.  G.  Platt, -Pa .  2173  1690 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y .  1815  1434 

Joseph  II.  Ralston,  N.J .  1614  1404 

Shadowhrook  Farm.  Conn .  1620  1243 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  1666  1462 

Pinehnrst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa _  1884  1368 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.J .  1802  1456 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  1716  1376 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  1353  1159 

Ten  acre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J _  1312  1260 

I'om’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  1702  1474 

Training  School,  N.  J .  1535  1104 

J.  Percy  Van  Zundt.  N.  J .  2212  1471 

Shnrts  and  Voegtlen,  N.  J- .  2115  1282 

Gustav  Wallers,  N.  J .  1883  1310 

White  House  Poultry  Fm„  N.  J.  1489  1452 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa .  1959  1714 

Willannn  Farm,  N.  J .  1915  1559 

Woodland  Farms, N.J .  1896  1462 
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S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J .  1148  1029 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J .  1137  1098 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J .  1407  1293 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A,  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  1746  1398  41 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  1758  1227  36 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J .  1754  1288  26 
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Totals .  161875  129499  3445  39506 

Lame  Chicks 

What  causes  lameness  among  little 
chicks,  and  what  may  be  clone  lor  it V 
Last  Spring  I  set  three  hens;  all  three 
Came  out  fine,  hut  in  it  week  or  several 
days  I  would  find  one  or  two  chicks 
lame  in  one  hip.  I  tried  doctoring  them, 
but  with  no  luck.  After  another  day  or 
so  they  would  die;  then  I  would  find 
more  lying  around  the  yard  lame. 

MRS.  j.  E.  A. 

Lameness,  or  leg  weakness,  is  a  com¬ 
mon  trouble  with  little  chicks  kept  too 
closely  confined  and  upon  board  floors. 
The  remedy  is  is  to  give  then  an  outdoor 
run  upon  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible 
after  hatching,  never  trying  to  keep  them 
indoors  more  than  about  two  weeks.  Ap¬ 
parent  lameness,  however,  is  frequently 
but  an  indication  of  growing  weakness 
from  some  disease  or  inherited  lack  of 
vitality,  the  chicks  finally  losing  the  use 
of  their  legs  and  then  dying.  Lice  and 
mites  will  also  sap  the  vitality  of  little 
chicks  if  present  in  their  coops.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  obviously  to  clean  and 
disinfect  all  coops  and  quarters  used  by 
the  chicks  before  placing  the  birds  in 
them.  If  none  of  these  things  account 
for  your  trouble  of  last  year,  I  would 
suggest  getting  hatched  eggs  from  some 
other  source  this  season,  trying  to  obtain 
them  from  vigorous  hens  that  have  not 
been  closely  confined  and  unduly  forced 
for  layiug  through  the  Winter,  m.  b.  d. 


ITERR’iS  Guaranteed. 

I\  BABY  CHICKS  • 


For  ten  consecutive  years  Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Chicks  have  been  the  quality- 
value  standard.  They  are  better  than  ever  this  year,  the  result  of  rigid 
selection  of  our  great  breeding  flocks  and  improvement  in  our  equipment. 

We  specialize  in  the  leading  money-making  breeds  and  lay  special  stress 
upon  health,  vigor  and  real  business  ability. 

High  Quality— Moderate  Price— Big  Value 

are  concentrated  in  Kerr’s  Chicks.  We  believe,  and  our  thousands  of 
regular  customers  will  tell  you,  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy, 
healthy  chicks  elsewhere  at  the  same  price. 

Our  breeding  birds  are  selected  upon  a  basis  of  profitable  performance  and 
uniform  appearance.  They  have  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  farm  range, 
which  insures  vigor  in  their  youngsters.  Our  hatchery,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  modern  and  complete  and  is  manned  by  experts, 
shipping  methods  and  service  are  unexcelled. 

Kerr  Chicks  Are  Shipped  Prepaid 
and  We  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  the  facts  before  ordering  chicks 
this  season.  Just  ask  for  free  catalog. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 

Box  S6  French  town.  New  Jersey 


The  Stockton  Hatchery 

We  are  producers  of  Specially  Healthy,  Vigorous 

BABY  CHICKS 

Strictly  Standard  bred  and  Guaranteed  Quality  which  is 
above  the  ordinary.  Let  “The  Chicks  That  Pay  from  Hens 
that  Lay”  be  the  standard  of  quality  which  you  may  prefer. 

Our  prices  are  very  reasonable  for  March  and  April  deliv¬ 
eries  of  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  R.I.Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Safe  delivery  and  Full  Count  Guaranteed. 

FREE — Neaxj  Catalog  and  Price  List — FREE 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  STOCKTON,  N.J. 


Baby 

Chicks 


Barron  S.  C. W.  Leghorns  & 

R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ^ 


54- 


Park  B.  Rocks 


PUREBRED, 
Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  ranee 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Cockerels 
Baby  Chicks 

Eqqs  horns!’ KeT 

Reds.  B.  P. 
Hooks,  W.  Wyandottes. 
Trapnested.  farm 
ranee  heavy  laying 
stock  that  will  multi  ply 
your  poultry  profits. 
Illustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 
Galen  Farms, 

Box  100  Clyde,  N,  Y. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

HI  Prize  Winner*  al  N.  T.  State  Fair  and  Rocheater.  2d  at  Utica  in  1919 

Heavy  egg  laying  strain,  bred  for  9  years.  Prices  of 
cockerels  ranging  from  $3  to  $10. Utility  pens,$10. 
Booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  Utility.  15  for 
$1.50;  100  for  S8.  Quality  guaranteed.  Circular 
and  Mating  List  for  stamp.  Walter  V  Olney,  Naples,  N.Y. 

Utility  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy-laying  strain;  line  bred  for  the  last 
eleven  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting,  size 
and  vigor.  Dav-old  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 

for  sale.  CircnTar  on  request. 

IiKOAD  BROOK  FARM.  Bedford  11111s,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Range  raised  from  200  to  284-egg  stock.  $5  to  SSio 
each.  Result  of  five  years  trapnesting  and  scientific 
breeding.  Excellent  references  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  h.  C.  Bligh.  West  Willington,  Conn 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Bred  to  lay  large  eggs.  Day-old  chicks  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Prices,  delivered  by  Parcel  Post  or  Ex¬ 
press:  Chicks,  in  lots  of  25,  $5.  ('hicks,  in  lots  of 
100,  $18.  Eggs,  ten  cents  each,  any  quantity 

MEADOW  BROOK  EAltU,  .  eilberUTlII.,  Penu.ylvmni* 


QUEENSBURY  LEGHORNS 


« f  ? 


(  Barron  Foundationi 

Trap  nest,  d  winter  layers  that  are*batch- 
ed  right,  raised  right  and  sold  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Dependable  utility  birds  that 
ate  guaranteed  to  please  you.  COCKERELS, 
HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS.  Write  to-day. 

QUEENSBURY  FARMS  XL"*, 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Heavy  layers. Good  type 
and  si/e.  One  pen  of  175  pullets  averaged  88  eggs  pet- 
day  during  November  and  December.  Get  our  prices 
on  baby  chicks  and  hat'-hing  eggs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Frank  Van  Wagner,  Prop  ,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE  QUICK 

600  S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Pullets 

34  to  full  Barron  stock.  Hatched  April,  1918.  In 
perfect  health  and  now  laving  50  per  rent.  Price, 

$1.60  each.  THE  DELAWARE  EGG  FARM.  Milford.  Delaware 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Day-Old  Chicks  nnd  Eggs.  Get  my  free  circular  before  you 
order  chicks,  tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest 
layer,  midmost  profitable  breed  on  t-ai  th.wrire  today.  Also 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  E.  HaMPTOK,  Boi  R.  Pitistown.  N.  J. 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  -;}  Eb^(&nte; 

proven  winter  egg  producers.  Our  chicks  live  and  <io 
so  at  a  profit.  Yarmond  Poultry  Farm,  Vanderburp.  N.  J. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

for  HATCHING,  from  certified,  pedigreed  stock. 
Al.  J.  Ql)  ACKEN11IJSH,  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 

American  Poultry  Almanac  e^^how 

we  breed  the  300  egg  hen.  Plain  scientific  facts 
a the  tag-laying  contests. 
HOPEWELL  FARMS.  Box  R,  Hopewell,  N.J. 

Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  andSingle  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns  We  own  the  famous  Sanborn  dock  of  Reds; 
every  breeder  with  a  trapne*t  record.  Place  your 
order  for  Baby  Chix  at  once.  A  few  more  high  record 
breeding  males  for  sale.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
West  Mansfield  Poultry  F*rm,  Box  50,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

R.  C.  REDS 


$5  each 


Bred  to  Lay.  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Winners.  Cocker¬ 
els  for  sale.  $3.50  and 
CATAI.rt  POlLTItT  FARM,  It.  D.  2.  Gettysburg,  Pa 


Utility  WHITE  LEGHORIMS 

Hatching  Eggs,  SIO  per  100.  Day-old  chicks  $20 
per  11)0.  March,  April  and  May  delivery.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  \V.  \V.  WALLACE,  HOME. 
AVOOL)  FARM,  Pleasantville.  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Result  of  12  years  breeding  to  produce  the  best  in 
genuine  egg  producers.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for circular. 

GLENWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  John  H.  Weed,  Vineland,  R.  J 

SUNNY  I  day-old  CHIX  I  S.  C.  WHITE 

CREST  |  2,000  Rrtrdlng  lleni  I  LEGHORNS 

20,000  Egg  cainieity  Incubators.  “  SUGGESTION  “—Buy  where 
your  order  will  be  filled  and  avoid  disappointment.  Let 
us  book  you  early  for  eggs  and  chix.  Send  three  cents 
for  1919  catalogue.  NIMNY  CREST  CO.,  ln«„  Eut  Aurora.  JI.Y. 

Stone’s  S.  G.  White  Leghorns 

breeders,  selected  for  size,  vitality  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion  according  to  Cornell  methods.  Baby  chicks. 

Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs.  ELMER  R.  STONE,  Clyde,  N.Y, 


s.  c. 


X-  Reds 


Vibert  trapnested  stock.  Cockerels.  $5  ami  $8.  Hatching 
Eggs,  $1  2  per  100;  $35  for  300.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  CraryYille.  N.T. 

Rhode  Island  WHITES 

Single  Comb  Strong,  vigorous  cockerels.  $5  each. 

All  from  pen  of  heavy  winter  layers. 

O.  G.  L.  L  E  W  IS,  -  Pauli,  Penna, 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  REDS,  R.  C.  Healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock 
WHITE  ROCKS  Best  laying  strains  only.  Mod- 
R  P  d  op  if  c  erute  price.  Circular  free. 

ULR,:>  CHICK  FARM.  R.  W.  WAGNER.  Prop. 

East  Northport,  New  York 


W 


P.  ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.C.  White  Leghoi  ns.  R.I.Reds,  Barred  Hock*.  3000  Chicks, 
4600  Egg*,  weekly.  Circular:  A.  B.  HALL.  Wallingford.  Con*. 

WHITE  HOLLANDS 

Get  one  of  my  big  hai\''T  toms  and  improve  your 
sock..  My  book,  "J fifteen  vu.r t  with  turkeys,"  tells 

D.  E.  Gray,  Groveland,  N.Y 


how  i  raise  them. 
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Ring  Necked  Pheasants 

Lav  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year.  Why  raise 
chickens  to  eat  when  these  are  much  more 
profitable  and  raised  as  easily'/  Weigh  .1 
pounds  at  six  months,  and  bring  $1.00  a 
pound  in  the  market.  Set  the  eggs  under 
chickens — feed  and  care  for  the  young  the 
way  you  would  chickens.  Are  economical  as 
they  only  require  one-lialf  as  much 
food.  Are  very  hardy  and  not  subject  to 
disease.  Best  eating  bird  in  America.  Eggs 
guaranteed  from  vigorous,  healthy  unre¬ 
lated  stock.  $  6.00  for  15  eggs. 

35.00  for  100  eggs. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year.  We  guarantee 
our  breeding  stock  to  be  the  best  in  the 
countrv  as  thev  are  entirely  wild  trapped 
Mallards  and  not  the  coarse  semi-wild 
strain.  $  5.00  for  15  eggs 

25.00  for  100  eggs 


Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Have  a  wonderful  flock,  headed  by  prize¬ 
winning  55  lb.  tom. 

$1.50  per  egg. 

Bloomfield  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Red  Chickens 


Fine  laying  strain  of  prize  birds. 
$5.00  for  15  eggs. 

25.00  for  100  eggs. 


Get  order  in  early  and  send 
check  with  it.  Send  for  free 
booklet  and  instructions. 

Bloomfield  Farms 

1 722  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

still  lead  the  40  pens  in  tile  American  class  at  Vine- 
land  International  Egg  Laying  and  Breeding  contest 
at  the  end  of  the  117th  week.  Won  special  premium 
given  by  N.  J.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  on  old  male 
for  best  utility  bird  in  American  class  at  New  Jersey 
state  Championship  Show  hold  at  Trenton,  January. 
1919.  Eggs  from  old  birds  selected  for  heavy  egg 
production  mated  to  272  and  278-egg  cockerels,  S4 
for  15:  $20  per  100.  Eggs  from  yearlings,  same 
st  rain,  S3  for  15;  $15  100.  Nothing  sold  but  what 
wo  raise  on  our  own  farm.  No  baby  chicks. 

GARRET  W.  BUCK,  -  Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 


815.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 

I.  H.  Bacoen,  -  Serg-eantsville,  N.  J. 

Parks’  Strain  B.P.  R.  Eggs  and  Chix 

All  males  from  trapped  hens  with  records  204  to  227. 

INGLESIDE  FARMS,  C.  H.  CHUBB,  Prop.,  Palenville,  N.Y. 


"Wilson’s  “White  Rocks 

Better  than  ever  and  leadiug  the  White  Rocks  at 
Storrs  egg-laying  contest.  Order  your  chickens 
now,  $25  per  100.  Eggs.  SlOpei’WO.  H.  A.  WILSON,  Hollis,  N.  H. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs  from  trap  nested  hens  bred  for  heavy- 
laying.  J.  F.  Francais,  W esthampton  Beach,  N  Y 


Park’s  Strain  B.  R,  Day-Old  Chix 

from  fine  utility  free  range  grown  stock.  Mar,  19c-; 
April,  18c.  Also  good  utility  W.  Rock  and  S.  V .  R. 
I.  Reds,  32c.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Hatches  weekly. 
MAPLES  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  R.  F-  D.,  Telford  Pa. 

•  BARRED  ROCK  '  RINGLETS).  Best  we  ever  raised. 

r  erTBCIIOn  Forquick  sale  tine,  snappy,  vigorous  cock¬ 
erels  $6  worth  $8;  $8,  worth  ?10: 1 10,  worth  $15;  $15. worth 
»30.  Nine  cocks,  breeders  from  last  year's  mating  pens, 
<t  half  price.  $7.60  to  $15.  Pullets  $3  to  $5  each. 

I)R.  GEO.  T.  HAYMAN,  -  DOYLESTOWS,  Fa. 

While  Wyandottes  “  RJ¥£ Vi  s“CAS 

Standard  Bred  Egg  Machines.  A  few  cockerels  for 
sale-  st iso  eggs  for  hatching.  Quality  better  than 
ever.  Prices  the  same,  i.  e.  810  per  hundred;  SO 
per  50;  82  per  setting.  Get  your  orders  booked 
early  as  demand  always  exceeds  supply.  ,  . 

K.  Jt.  VNOEKHILL.'  Old  'Jrchird  Firm."  Poughkeepsie,  5.4 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PA  R  A  DISK 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  Penna. 

S.C. BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

Sunswick  strain.  Farm  raised  and  bred  for  Winter 
layers.  Hatching  eggs,  83  per  setting;  815  per  100. 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Martin,  -  Hatfield,  Penn. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Single  Comb  Eggs  from  strain  of  famous  winter 
layers.  Mid-winter  records  run  as  high  as  23  to  28 
Eggs  in  30  days.  83  per  15.  0.  G  L.  LEWIS,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Sunswick  Strain  Butt  Orpington  Eggs 

*2  per  15  and  *3.60  per  30.  OHITHH  FARM,  Stanley, .N.Y, 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Silvor  and  White  Wyandottes,  S.  O.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  Chicks  25c.  each;  $24  per  100.  Indian  Runner 

A L0HAM ’ POULTRY6 FARM .  R.  34,  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 

Barred  ROCKS 

Eggs  for  hatching.  SB  per  100.  Day-old  chicks,  SIB  per 
loo™  A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


200,000  CHICKS  For  1919 

Seven  varieties.  Also  Brooders— 300  to  1.000  chick 
capacity— 814.50  to  820  each.  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Dept.  11,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Rnoorlc  CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE.  TURKEYS 

DU nreeus  guineas,  hares  and  dogs 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Large  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

EDWIN  A.  SOU  HER,  -  Telford,  Pa. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

W.  Wyandottes  Brown  Leghorn*  Cockerels  fqlieLI 

Catalog  free.  RIVER0ALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J 


Hatching  Eggs 


Imported  Barron  Strain  Leghorns.  Cir¬ 
cular.  YY.  I..  ATKINSON,  Wallingford, Conn. 


S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

*2.00  per  15,  *5.00  per  46. 

H  W.  REHMEYER 


EGGS  for  hatching 
from  large,  strong 
and  Vigorous  Stock. 
Parcel  Post,  Delivered. 

.  TURNPIKE,  PA. 


“COLLEGE  QUEEN” 


RECORD  308  EGGS 

Tropneslcd  at  Storrs,  Conn. 


KNIGHT’S 

Blue  Ribbon  Strain 

PEDIGREED 
WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Have  made  Records  at  Storrs 
Eggs  and  Chicks  for  sale 

Send  for  Circular 


0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY 

Breeding  Stock  ,  Baby  Chick  Capacity 

Hatching  Eggs  lOOO  Weekly 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

G.  O.  &  R.  O.  Kkapp,  Props. 

LITTLE  BRITAIN,  N.  Y. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Severe  culling  during  1918  1ms  produced  superior 
breeding  stock.  Sturdy  Chicks  from  free  range 
stock  ottered  at  the  following  prices: 

March  Chicks,  25  cents  each 

April  Chicks  -  20  cents  each 

May  Chicks  -  15  cents  each 

Hatching  Eggs,  80o„  fertility  guaranteed,  $10.00  per  bund. 
Order  from  this  '  ad.-’ — our  business  Is  to  sell  Breed¬ 
ing  Stock.  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  rather  than 
expensive  catalogues  and  literature. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  (English)  Strain  of  Heavy  Winter  Layers 

SPECIAL  FOR  MARCH.  8.000  baby  chicks  a  week  from  two 
and  three  year  old  Breeders  with  records  up  to  274  Eggs 
a  year.  March  chicks  live  better,  make  a  more  rapid 
growth  and  broilers  bring  more  than  those  hatched  in 
any  other  mouth.  March  chicks  make  the  great  Winter 
layers.  Order  your  chicks  at  once  for  March  delivery. 
$20  per  190  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid,  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  A  hatch  every  Monday.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Get  Started  Right  With  Heavy  Layers 
Light  Brahmas-White  Leghorns 

Tom  Barron’s  English  Strain 

Book  Your  Orders  Now  for  Hatching  Eggs. 

$1.50  Setting  12  $10  Per  100 

BKEEDERS  FOR  SALE  Write  Your  Wants 

BETTERKIND  POULTRY  FARM,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

'White  Leghorn:: 
BABY  CHIXS 

'from  our  breeding  stock,  including  Tom  Bar-" 
"  roll  strain.  All  farm  raised  on  free  range.  Util-  " 

' 1  ity  bred  chicks,  perfectly  hatched,  easy  to  raise  ' ' 

' 1  and  started  right.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Book-  1 1 
' 1  ing  orders.  Circular.  " 

1 1  Hamilton  Farm,  Hunting-ton,  N.  Y. 1 1 

Wy-Har  Chicks 

Trapnestod  stock.  Cockerels,  eggs,  chicks; 

WY-II Alt  POULTRY  FARM,  Denton,  Md. 

Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns  ^TmUcafiDi" 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  tlio 
country.  Eggs— chicks.  Write  for  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H.  Bulkley.  Prop  ,  Odessa,  N  Y. 

HUMMER’S  Famous  Winter-Laying  Varieties 

ROCKS.  REDS.  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  ANCONAS, 
FIRST  PRIZE  PEN.  THIRD  PULLET  PHILADELPHIA  POULTRY 
SHOW.  1,500  reasons  why  you  should  have  our  price 
list  of  the  most  profitable  chicks  to  buy. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  A  CO.,  R.  l>.  A,  Frenclitown,  Pi.  J. 

For  Sale-97  FulletS  WS“IS 

Leghorns,  Hatched  April.  1918,  $1 .95  15 S.C.  Black  Min¬ 
orcas,  $1.95.  1  cock,  $4.  GEO.  RHODES,  I.ewlibnrg,  I’a. 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Minorcas 

Eggs  for  batching,  S2.25  for  13,  sent  parcel  post. 

BURDETTE  SMITH,  Box  848,  Hartford,  Conn. 

www /t wr rr  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  lie.:  Kooks,  11c. 
1  H  II  H  X  Monev  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 

\y.  A.  L  Al’VEK,  MeAllstcrvIlle.  I’a. 

ForSale-Wyckoit  Strain  S.  C.  W. Leghorns 

Cockerels  direct.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gil  boa,  New  York 

Rose  Comb  S  Red  Cockerels  MSS 

eggs,  812  per  hundred.  EDGAR  HAMMOND.  Burnt  Hills,  N.Y. 

nltl/E  WINNERS.  Three  pens  Anconas  for  sale, 
r  E.  P.  SHELMIDINE,  -  Lorraine.  New  York 

•m  “Do<Y!il”  (Dorcas  Line) 

-  negai  white  wyandottes 

Selected,  free  farm  range  stock,  $2 — 15:  S5— 50;  $9— 
100.  H.  W.  HUNK,  Germantown,  New  York 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  HATCHING 

Cockerels  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 

l  records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalaehin,  New  York 


THE  HENYARD 


Turkey  with  Catarrhal  Swelling 

Wliat  ails  my  hen  turkey?  Some  days 
.she  seems  well,  and  then  other  days  she 
does  not.  She  eats  well  and  her  head 
seems  all  niet  and  red.  but  under  both 
of  her  eyes  are  swellings  about  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil.  The  swelling  is  soft; 
it  feels  as  if  full  of  air  instead  of  any¬ 
thing  else.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  her?  f.  u.  m. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  catarrhal  affection  of  the  lin¬ 
ing  membrane  of  the  eye  socket  extending 
t<>  the  large  chambers  beneath  the  eyes. 
When  the  trouble  persists  and  becomes 
more  severe  these  latter  cavities  become 
filled  with  fluid  which  finally  becomes 
cheesy  and  hard  and  forms  a  tumor  be¬ 
neath  one  or  both  eyes.  In  the  earlier 
stages  the  fowl  may  be  treated  by  care¬ 
fully  syringing  out  the  nostrils  with  a 
warm  solution  of  boric  acid  in  water, 
about  10  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  the  head 
of  the  bird  may  be  dipped  for  a  few 
seconds  into  a  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash  iu  water,  the  solution  being 
made  strong  enough  to  be  of  a  dark  wine 
color.  The  head  should  be  hold  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  solution  long  enough 
to  cause  the  'bird  to  draw  a  little  of  the 
solution  into  the  nostrils,  but  not  long 
enough  to  cause  strangling.  Treatment 
of  this  nature  should  be  gentle  and  given 
twice  or  oftener  daily.  It  is  not  very 
practicable,  except  in  the  case  of  birds 
of  considerable  value,  that  will  repay  in¬ 
dividual  treatment.  These  catarrhal  af¬ 
fections  frequently  subside  without  treat¬ 
ment.  M.  B.  D. 


Brief  Story  of  Duck  Raising 

Part  II. 

In  speaking  of  eggs  and  incubators  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  reader  back  to 
the  breeding  stock,  as  a  great  deal  re¬ 
mains  with  the  feeding  to  produce  good 
fertile  eggs.  If  on  one  hand  you  feed  the 
breeders  a  heavy  feed,  and  keep  them  con¬ 
fined  to  a  small  range,  not  ample  enough 
for  good  exercise,  of  course  they  become 
logy  and  simply  lay  eggs  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
feed  them  a  light  mash  that  would  use 
nine-tenths  of  its  value  to  keep  life  in 
their  bodies,  there  would  be  none  left  for 
egg  production,  so  you  can  see  why  I  refer 
back  to  the  breeding  stock.  No  man, 
whether  he  be  skilled  or  not.  can  hatch 
eggs  to  any  great  advantage  if  the  breed¬ 
ing  stock  has  been  neglected.  They  are 
the  mainstay,  and  should  have  nothing 
but  the  best  feed  and  care.  Don’t  think 
because  a  duck  likes  water  that  you  can 
go  and  build  a  house  on  a  marsh  or  a 
meadow  and  produce  a  great  many  ducks, 
because  you  cannot.  A  duck  requires 
clean,  dry  house  and  yard,  and  well- 
drained  surroundings ;  not  a  damp,  wet 
place.  A  duck  will  contract  rheumatism 
quicker  than  any  other  fowl. 

Feeding  rations  for  breeders  are  deter¬ 
mined  'by  climate,  but  the  best  rations 
found  on  Long  Island  are :  One  part 
wheat  bran,  one  part  eornmeal.  one-half 
part  No.  2  flour,  10  per  cent  beef  scrap. 
Cooked  potatoes,  about  five  per  cent  of 
bulk ;  green  Alfalfa  may  also  be  added. 
This  is  fed  hot  iu  the  morning  after  Oc¬ 
tober  1.  Whole  corn  may  be  added  at 
night. 

Incubators  may  be  run  differently,  as 
no  man  can  determine  the  way  he  should 
run  his  machines  unless  he  has  some  idea 
of  the  location  of  the  buildings,  whether 
on  the  level  of  the  ground  or  three  feet 
below  or  six  feet.  The  best  incubator 
house  is  six  feet  below  ground,  as  this  kind 
of  a  cellar  is  not  affected  by  climatic 
changes.  The  temperature  is  run  the 
same  whether  above  or  below  the  level, 
but  amount  of  moisture  required  and  the 
air  cell  must 'be  given  great  care,  and  that 
is  hard  to  describe,  as  no  two  cellars  re¬ 
quire  the  same  care  tint!  this  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  development  of  the  eggs. 
We  use  the  double-deck  machine.  30.000 
capacity,  at  one  setting.  We  do  all  of 
our  hatching  in  the  bottom  sections,  as 
we  find  them  easy  to  hold  the  moisture, 
which  is  a  very  important  part  of  good 
hatching.  We  run  the  eggs  two  weeks  in 
the  upper  section  and  then  drop  them  to 
the  lower  ones,  and  always  set  in  the  up¬ 
per  ones  and  hatch  in  the  lower  ones. 
This  only  makes  half  the  machines  to 
clean,  and  also  takes  half  the  floor  space. 
A  house  40  feet  wide  and  00  feet  long 
will  hold  72  sections,  a  capacity  of  30.000. 
using  the  upper  floor  for  feather  room. 
The  heat  from  machines  escapes  to  the 
upper  floor,  drying  the  feathers.  The 
fertility  of  perfectly  fed  breeders  should 
run  about  90  to  95  per  cent.  The  eggs 
are  set  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  103 
degrees  for  five  days.  After  that  they  are 
taken  from  the  machine  and  turned  and 
cooled  to  80  degrees,  and  on  the  sixth  day 
are  tested  for  their  fertility.  Then  they 
are  turned  and  cooled  until  cold  to  the 
hand.  Put  the  small  part  to  the  eye  and 
you  will  soon  see  they  are  not  cold. 
After  the  eighteenth  day  they  are  cooled 
longer,  as  cooling  strengthens  the  egg  and 
goes  to  producing  a  healthy,  vigorous 
duck.  Twenty-eight  days  is  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  hatch  a  duck  egg.  After  the 
duck  is  hatched  and  the  shells  have  been 
removed,  let  the1  ducks  stay  in  the  incu¬ 
bator  24  hours,  as  you  do  more  harm  than 
good  by  trying  to  feed  them  before  the 
surplus  egg  food  lias  fully  digested. 

Long  Island.  JOSEPH  A.  HTML'S. 


RAISE  the  Chicks 

You  Hatch  This  Year 

The  world-shortage  of  animal  foods 

makes  it  necessary  to  produce  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  quick-grown  poultry.  And  the 
unlimited  demand  for  home  use  and  ex¬ 
port  insures  profitable  returns.  Don’t 
“take  a  chance”  of  losing  your  valuable 
chicks  by  using  inefficient  brooders.  You 
can  raise  every  good  chick  with  the 
guaranteed. 

EUREKA 

Colony  Brooder 

I  know  it.  so  I  give  this  guarantee  to  every 
purchaser  of  the  Eureka — ‘‘Test  it  30  days. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied,  return  it  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  and  I  will  refund  your  money.” 

The  Eureka  burns  coal  or  gas  —  is  self- 
regulating—  sa.o — convenient  durable  and 
wonderfully  efficient.  I  build  it  complete  in 
my  big  stove  foundry  and  save  you  money. 
Price,  500-chick-size,  $19— 1000-chick-size,  $23. 


Order  direct  from  this\ 
ad.  tor  quick  shipment • 
or  write  tor  catalog 
TO  DA  V 


J.  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

244  North  Front  St. 

PHILADELPHIA  .’.  PA. 


Profitable  Returns 


FROM 

Chickens  and  Rabbits 


A  Back  Yard  flock  will  add  dollars  to  your  in¬ 
come  and  the  luxury  of  fresh  eggs  for  your  family. 
But  you  need  the  expert  help  of  the  Poultry  Item 
as  your  safe  guide-  75c.  a  year;  2  years  $1.00; 
4  mouths  trial,  25c. 

Good  Poultry  and  Rabbit  Books 

Town  Lot  Poultry  Keeping, 

Book  revised  and  enlarged.  Fully 
illustrated.  50c.  With  Item  1  yr.$l. 

(Flexible  binding $1.00.)  Rabbit 
Culture  and  Standard,  best 
book  on  rabbits,  132  pages,  illus¬ 
trates  and  describes  all  varieties, 

50c.  With  Poultry  Item— big 
monthly,  $1.00,  Fine  flexible  binding,  $1.00. 

Where  the  Rooster  Crows  the  Item  Coes 

The  Poultry  Item,  Box  25,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


more  eggs:  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks! 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

IIIUIIIC  LATEST  MODEL 
MANN  O  BONE  CUTTER 

fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 
N  o  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 


^  cuts 

Free  Trial 


F.W.  MANN  CO..  Box  15  MILFORD. MASS. 


For  Hatching  and  Eggs 

Day-Old  Chicks  S.  C.  VV.  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Hatching  eggs  from  2-year-old  hens  and  fully  ma¬ 
tured  pullets,  carefully  mated  with  225  to  240-egg 
cocks.  Heavy  winter  layers  of  large  white  eggs. 
Have  your  orders  hooked  for  chicks  well  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Cockerels.  S3  to  $10  each.  Hatching  eggs. 
$10  per  100.  Day-old  chicks,  $20  per  100. 

OAK  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM,  Calverton,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  ®r5io 

It.  C.  Ked  and  B.  P.  R.  Kggs.  S3  per  15.  Shropshire 

Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penn. 


Mammoth  Bronze  YoungTurkoy  Gobblers 

$10  each  BALDWIN  HILL  FARM 

FRANK  FREEHAN.  Slip!  Great  Karriugton,  Mass. 


For  Sale-Hatching  EGGS  pfr?z“! 

winning  Giant  Mammoth  Bronze  Stock,  safely 
packed  50c.  each.  Also  few  young  Toms  from  prize- 
winning  stock, $12.  Mrs.  C.  M.C0LE,  Easfport.Lonu  Island 


For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 

front  prize-winning  stock.  Large  frame— good  bone- 
beautiful  plumage.  Ml««  ll»A  ClllMBLET,  Draper,  Virginia 


atching  Eggs  and  5-lb.  Cockerels  “fiSSSS*  SUSS 

rain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Trap-nested  mothers  averaged  26 
srs  during  coldest  months.  Finest  birds.  $5.  Kkks,  Feb.  $6. SO. 
arch.  $5. SO  per  hundred.  EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED 


tTcnN  nruirv 


IU  V 


For  Sale— 20  GhniceCockerels  Trapnested.  ^(>0-egg 

strain.  $3  each,  while  they  last.  LESLIE  C.  DAI.  Hew  Berlin.  N.T. 


Mottled  Anconas 


Oockorels.  $1.25.  $1  75,  dui.tiS  each. 
GEO.  K.  BOWDISH.  Espkranck,  N.Y. 


Barron  English  Leghorns 

50.00U  Barron  chicks  and  Hatching  eggs  for  imme¬ 
diate  special  delivery.  3,000  breeders  in  orchard 
range.  Most  profitable  and  Persistent  layers.  Con¬ 
test  winners.  Largest  importers  anil  Breeders.  Val¬ 
uable  catalogue  free.  0-  DE  VRIES.  Box  222,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BABY 

$20  per  100 

CHICKS 

After  March  Bl 

*16  per  100 


3.  t\  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
and  contest  records,  eggs  produced 
every  day  in  year,  Great  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free,  inspection 
invited.  Custom  hatching 

Phone  Plaintlxtro  tiSti 

Bungalow  Poultry  Farm 


ITCHING  EGGS  from  Cornell  certified  White 
ghorn  hens.  S  ELECT  K  I>  WHITE  LEG- 
[)UN  COCKERELS.  SHORTHOKN  HUM,. 

nos.  old,  bred  at  Cornell  University. 

i  as  anf  ni  /  \  «»  L’  IP  T  mm  nita  M  ax  a  MS  V  r-  I  - 


White  Pekin  Duck 

EGGS  from  extra  large,  fully  matured  birds.  Price, 
15c  each;  25  for  S3. 50.  Also  White  Wyandotte  eggs 
from  froe  range,  good  laying  stock.  Price,  S2  for  15; 

$10  for  100  HAROLD  DICKERSON,  Kingwood  Puk.  Poughkeepsie.  N  V 


FOREST  FARM 

Poultry  Raising  a  Specialty.  LIGHT  BRAHMAS 
—S.C  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Rutkaway,  N.  J- 
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THE  HENYARD 


How  a  Rat  Carries  an  Egg 

I  read  with  interest  your  article  on 
how  a  rat  carries  an  egg  on  page  272.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  witness  such 
a  stunt,  and  this  is  how  they  do  it :  A 
rat,  coming  across  an  egg,  will  sit  down 
on  his  hind  quarters  like  a  squirrel  and 
take  the  egg  between  his  forepaws.  lie 
tucks  it  under  his  skin  and  by  a  slightly 
downward  pressure  the  egg  stays  in  place. 
(You  have  probably  noticed  the  amount 
of  loose  skin  that  a  rat  has  on  his  throat. 
This  enables  him  to  keep  the  egg  in 
place).  Rats  are  able  to  move  quite 
rapidly  in  this  manner.  If,  however,  any¬ 
thing  frightens  them,  they  will  immedi¬ 
ately  drop  the  egg  and  run  for  cover. 

New  York.  Ralph  dunckel. 

When  a  boy,  I  saw  rats  do  this  trick. 
One  rat  was  inside  of  a  box  (hen’s  nest) 
and  it  grasped  the  egg  with  .'o refeet, 

holding  it  with  its  chin  or  between  its 
forelegs  and  throat.  Then  it  stood  up 
and  rolled  the  egg  over  to  another  rat 
outside  of  the  box,  who  let  it  down  gently 
to  the  floor,  when  they,  together,  rolled 
or  pushed  the  egg  across  the  floor  and 
up  into  an  old  basket  (their  nest).  This 
they  did  until  they  had  six  eggs  in  their 
nest,  from  which  I  took  them,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  their  nest.  It  was  great  sport  to 
watch  them  handle  the  eggs  so  cleverly. 
I  have  also  seen  them  pull  things  out  of 
crocks  by  reaehing  down  and  drawing 
themselves  back,  holding  their  stolen 
goods  as  described  above. 

Pennsylvania.  i.  s.  wanamaker. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  sav  I  have 
seen  it  done;  yes,  I  have  watched  rats 
stealing  the  eggs.  I  cannot  give  the  exact 
date,  but  it  was  about  10  years  ago.  I 
had  placed  a  basket  of  eggs  in  the  cellar 
to  use  along  as  needed,  and  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  made  them  disappear  so 
fast.  I  knew  I  was  not  using  them  at 
the  rate  they  were  going.  Late  one  eve¬ 
ning,  when  only  a  dozen  or  so  were  left 
in  the  basket,  I  heard  rats  squealing  in 
the  cellar.  I  had  no  thought  of  the  rats 
taking  eggs,  but  was  curious  to  know 
wliat  they  could  be  up  to  to  make  such  a 
disturbance.  Our  cellar  is  electric  lighted, 
and  one  can  see  into  it  somewhat  without 
going  onto  the  stairs  if  the  door  is  open. 

I  therefore  switched  on  the  light  and 
stood  back  to  see  if  I  could  find  what 
the  rats  were  up  to.  It  happened  that 
the  basket  of  eggs  was  in  my  line  of 
vision-  and  as  the  rats  were  not  afraid 
of  the  light  and  not  afraid  of  me  (I 
being  too  far  away  from  them)  I  saw  a 
most  amazing  thing. 

The  basket  was  not  very  deep ;  one  rat 
would  reach  down,  put  its  forefeet  and 
legs  around  an  egg,  roll  it  up  to  the  side 
of  the  basket  till  it  balanced  over  the 
top ;  when  he  pulled  the  egg  over  he 
would  fall  on  his  back  with  the  egg  firmly 
clasped  with  all  four  legs.  Soon  as  he 
was  in  this  position  another  rat  would 
grab  the  fallen  rat’s  tail  in  his  mouth  and 
jerk  him  backward  just  like  a  dog  pulling 
on  a  root.  They  moved  at  pretty  good  speed 
on  smooth  cement,  but  when  they  struck 
the  rough  dirt  near  their  hole  progress 
was  rather  slow,  but  they  got  there  in  a 
short  time  and  disappeared  down  the  hole. 

I  was  so  surprised  that  I  could  hardly 
believe  what  I  had  seen,  so  I  kept  still. 
In  a  moment  or  so  they  were  back  again 
after  another.  I  watched  them  carry 
off  three  of  the  eggs,  when  someone  came 
into  the  house  and  slammed  a  door,  and 
the  show  was  over.  There  were  three  or 
four  rats  in  the  party,  but  there  was 
only  one  carrying  an  egg.  and  only  one 
pulling  on  his  tail  at  once;  they  may 
have  taken  turns  at  it  with  different  eggs, 

I  don’t  know.  Only  two  went  into  the 
hole  with  the  egg;  they  came  right  out. 
and  the  others  waited  for  them.  The 
rats  accompanied  their  work  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  lot  of  squealing,  but  whether 
this  was  in  merriment  or  from  pain  of 
being  pulled  along  by  the  tail  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  know  that  I  saw  the  trick 

done-  MRS.  A.  I.  LOOP. 

Pennsylvania. 


Lame  Pullets;  Weevils 

1.  I  have  a  flock  of  pullets  and  several 
of  them  have  become  lame.  They  would 
linger  along  for  two  or  three  weeks,  eat 
but  little  and  after  awhile  die.  What  is 
the  matter?  They  have  corn,  wheat,  oats 
or  barley  and  a  mash.  2.  You  have  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  paper  several  times  a  cure 
for  the  weevil  in  beans.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  much  of  the  material  is  re¬ 
quired  for  one  quart  of  beans  or  more. 

Massachusetts.  A.  L.  p. 

1.  You  do  not  give  enough  particulars 
to  enable  one  to  form  any  opinion  as  to 
the  cause  of  death  of  these  pullets.  Ap¬ 
parent  lameness  is  often  merely  evidence 
of  growing  weakness  from  some  disease, 
the  fowl  finally  becoming  unable  to  walk 
or  stand. 

2.  Weevils  in  beaus  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide.  The 
amount  needed  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  vessel  or  bin  in  which  the  beans  are 
to  be  treated.  One  pound  of  the  carbon 
bisulphide  will  generate  sufficient  gas  to 
fill  a  space  of  I  .(KM)  cubic  feet,  or  a  bin 
10  feet  square  and  the  same  number  of 
feet  in  height.  One  quart  of  beans  in  a 
tight  can  would  require  but  a  spoonful 
or  two  of  the  liqiud.  To  treat  the  beaus, 
put  them  into  a  tight  container  that  can 
be  covered.  Pour  out  a  little  of  the  car¬ 
bon  bisulphide,  the  amount  depending 


upon  the  size  of  the  container,  into  an 
open  saucer,  or  other  dish,  placed  upon 
the  top  of  the  beans,  and  cover  tightly. 
The  carbon  bisulphide  will  evaporate 
quickly  and  the  fumes,  being  heavier  than 
air,  will  sink  through  the  mass  of  beans 
destroying  the  weevils,  after  which  the 
beans  may  be  removed  from  the  bin  or 
other  container  and  thoroughly  aired. 

M.  B.  D. 


Treatment  for  Hen  Lice 

What  method  at  present  has  been  found 
to  be  most  efficacious  and  practical,  and 
is  in  use  on  large  commercial  plants,  for 
the  control  of  body  lice  on  fowls?  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  red  mite,  but  the  big, 
flesh-colored  body  louse.  It  has  been  our 
custom  to  use  sand  on  our  floors  under  the 
straw  during  the  Winter  heretofore,  but 
this  Winter  have  not,  and  though  having 
made  examination  for  same  in  other  years, 
have  discovered  scarcely  a  single  pest  on 
any  bird  handled.  This  Winter  it  has 
come  to  our  attention  that  practically  all 
the  one,  two  and  three-year  old  breeding 
hens,  and  males,  too,  are  pretty  well  pep¬ 
pered  ;  do  not  notice  any  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  vent.  It  has  rather  puz¬ 
zled  us  to  know  why  or  what  has  been 
responsible  for  their  multiplied  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  present.  There  are  no  dust 
baths  in  their  houses,  and  never  has  been 
other  years.  On  this  point,  do  the  best 
poultry  men  nowadays  favor  the  dust 
bath,  as  was  the  case  formerly.  I  rather 
believe  they  do  not.  I  have  read  in  The 
R.  N.-1T.  and  elsewhere  about  the  blue  or 
mercurial  ointment  treatment,  to  be  mixed 
with  vaseline,  and  to  be  rubbed  just  be¬ 
neath  the  vent  about  the  size  of  a  dime. 
I  forget  the  proportion  of  vaseline,  so  will 
you  repeat  it?  If  this  is  the  best  remedy, 
would  the  application  have  any  unfavor¬ 
able  effect  upon  the  eggs  to  be  used  for 
hatching;  that  is,  if  applied  one  to  three 
weeks  prior  to  saving  the  eggs?  I  have 
in  the  long  past  on  other  poultry  plants 
used  the  lice  powder  dusting  method,  but 
believe  this  rather  antiquated.  Treating 
Leghorns,  because  of  their  flightier  and 
nervous  nature,  is  more  of  a  problem  than 
the  large  breeds.  In  applying  this  oint¬ 
ment,  do  you  know  of  any  better  way 
than  to  go  in  the  house  at  night  and  lak« 
each  one  from  the  roost  for  treatment? 
The  birds  are  not  neglected  in  any  way, 
are  healthy  and  in  good  flesh ;  in  fact, 
fatter  than  they  usually  are  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  though  it  is  our  belief  that  a  Leghorn 
has  got  to  be  about  in  this  condition  to  be 
in  laying  shape.  They  are  through  with 
the  molt,  have  run  outdoors  most  of  the 
Winter.  lay-bred  leghorn  farm. 

New  York. 

This  matter  is  well  discussed  in  Bulle¬ 
tin  S6  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Storrs,  Conn.  For  the  body  lice 
Prof.  Lamson  advises  blue  ointment.  This 
is  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  of  mercurial 
ointment  and  one-third  vaseline.  A  piece 
of  this  ointment  about  the  size  of  a  large 
pea,  is  smeared  on  the  body  of  the  chick¬ 
en.  The  best  place  for  application  on 
older  stock  is  just  below  the  vent.  The 
ointment  smeared  at  this  place  has  Droved 
very  successful.  It  seems  remarkable 
that  an  application  just  at  this  point 
should  so  fully  protect  the  hen,  yet  re 
peated  experiments  show  that  when  the 
ointment  is  applied  iu  this  way  the  hen 
is  kept  free  from  these  lice  for  several 
months.  Prof.  Lamson  says  he  has  never 
had  any  serious  injury  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  ointment.  Apparentlv  the 
best  plan  for  using  the  ointment  is  to 
catch  the  birds  at  night  after  they  have 
gone  to  roost,  and  carefully  rub  the  oint¬ 
ment  just  below  the  vent.  In  some  cases 
small  quantities  of  the  ointment  are 
rubbed  under  the  wings,  and  on  the  head, 
but  the  vent  application  seems  to  be  most 
effective.  For  killing  the  mites  which 
infest  the  hens  at  night,  the  best  remedy 
is  to  smear  or  paint  the  under  side  of  the 
roost  with  some  hard  fat  like  beef  or  mut¬ 
ton  tallow.  Several  readers  report  dis¬ 
aster  when  using  mercurial  ointment  on 
hens  that  are  brooding  chicks.  The  mer¬ 
cury  seems  to  injure  the  little  ones.  Wo 
would  not  use  it  on  hens  that  are  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  but  rather  clean  them  up  before 
settiug  them.  The  dust  bath  is  still  used 
by  most  poultrymen,  but  it  gives  only 
temporary  relief  from  lice. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

March’  7— W.  C.  McGavock,  Duroe- 
Jerseys,  Mt.  Pulaski,  Ill. 

March  11 — Iowa  Shorthorn  Breeders’  : 
Association.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

March  12 — New  England  Berkshire 
Club,  bred  sows,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

March  12 — Southern  Iowa  Breeders’ 
Association,  Percherons,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

March  13-14  —  Nebraska  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Shorthorns,  Grand 
Island.  Neb. 

April  1-12 — HoLsteins,  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

April  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 

April  17 — John  II.  Fitch,  Angus,  Lake 
City,  Iowa. 


There  was  a  shriek  and  a  splash,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  splash  immediately  aft¬ 
erwards.  as  a  would-be  rescuer  swam  to 
where  a  lady  had  disappeared  under  the 
water.  He  caught  her  as  she  struggled 
to  the  surface  and  sought  to  calm  her. 
“Don’t  struggle,  madam,”  he  said  ;  “we  are 
perfectly  safe.  The  lake  is  quite  calm 

and  as  clear  as  a  mirror,  and - ”  “Well, 

let  go  my  arms,  then,”  said  the  new  com¬ 
forted  lady,  “and  let  me  look  into  it.  I 
think  my  hair  is  coming  down.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 


There’s  No  Profit 
In  Dead  Chicks 

Unless  your  chicks  grow  to  broiler  size,  or 
reach  maturity  and  lay  eggs,  the  time,  labor 
and  money  you  spend  on  them  is  wasted. 

Each  Chick  That  Dies  Means  at  Least  $1.00 
Out  of  Your  Pocket. 

All  poultry,  and  especially  young  chicks,  is  subject  to  many  diseases,  some 
of  which  are  highly  infectious,  and  resist  all  efforts  of  treatment.  It  is 
much  easier  to  prevent  disease  than  it  is  to  cure  it,  and  in  this  connection 
there  is  nothing  that  means  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  your  flock  as  clean, 
sanitary  living  quarters. 

The  presence  of  lice  and  mites,  even  if  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  actu¬ 
ally  kill  your  chicks — which  very  often  is  the  case — means  reduced  egg 
production,  retarded  growth,  and  a  weakened  condition  of  the  fowls,  due 
to  the  constant  loss  of  blood,  that  makes  them  most  susceptible  to  disease. 
For  disinfecting  your  incubators  before  putting  in  the  eggs,  for  your 
brooders  before  turning  in  the  young  chicks,  and  for  putting  all  of  your 
poultry  buildings  into  sanitary  shape,  there  is  nothing  that  is  better  than 


a  snow-white  paint  in  powder  form  that  is  combined  with  a  disinfectant 
many  times  stronger  than  carbolic  acid.  Carbola  is  ready  to  use  as  soon 
as  mixed  with  water — no  waiting  or  straining — and  it  can  be  applied  with 
either  a  brush  or  a  spray  pump  to  wood,  brick,  stone  or  cement  surfaces, 
or  over  whitewash.  One  gallon  covers  about  two  hundred  square  feet,  and 
it  will  not  blister,  flake  or  peel  off,  clog  the  sprayer,  or  spoil  by  standing. 

Carbola  is  neither  poisonous  nor  caustic.  It  kills  lice,  mites,  fly  eggs,  etc., 
and  helps  prevent  the  germs  of  contagious  diseases  that  affect  poultry  and 
livestock  -roup,  white  diarrhea,  cholera,  glanders — from  getting  a  start 
and  spreading  through  your  flock  or  herd.  The  dry  powder  is  unexcelled 
as  a  lice  powder' 

...  .  Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash 

®nd  disinfectants  in  your  poultry  houses,  stables,  hog  pens,  cellars,  out¬ 
buildings,  etc.  Make  them  lighter,  sweet-smelling  and  sanitarv.  Carbola  is 
used  and  indorsed  by  thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

10  lbs.  (10  gals,)  $1  and  postage.  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2  delivered. 

50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $4  delivered. 

I  rial  package  and  interesting  booklet  for  25c.  postpaid. 

Your  hard-ware  seed,  faint  or  dru?  dealer  has  Carbola  or  ean  ret  it.  If  not. 
order  direct  shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express  the  day  order  is  received. 


7  East  42nd  Street 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 


Dept.  R 


New  York 


How  Many 
Eggs  Will 
Pay  for 
One  Package? 


'J'  HIS  is  the  big  reason  for  your 
trying  one  package  of  Sleekene 
right  now.  Any  increase  at  all  in 
your  egg  production  means  so 
much  more  money  in  your  pocket. 
So  many  times  more  than  the  cost 
of  this  tonic ! 


SLEEKENE 

Mix  It  With  the  Mash  ! 


In  wet  mash — one  tablespoon 
full  for  every  twenty  hens,  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  In  dry  mash 
—a  half  package  to  a  whole  bushel 
of  the  feed. 


If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Sleekene, 
send  his  name 
with  50  cents  in 
stamps  and  a  full 
sized  package 
will  be  sent  you 
postpaid. 

Made  only  by 

G.C.  Hanford  Mfg.Co. 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 


Big  Husky  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  hens  with  records  200  eggs  and  up,  $5  and  57.50 
each.  Pedigree  White  Wyandotte  and  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hatching  eggs.  Write  for  mating  list. 

Merrythought  Farm,  .  Columbia,  Conn. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  and  Ancona 

Hatching  Eggs.  $10  per  100;  Cockerels.  $5  to  $15; 
Yearlings,  $2;  Pullets,  $2.50 

JAMESON  &  FIELD,  Sooth  Wales,  N.Y. 


Parks  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Hatching-  Eggs,  $2.50  per  15 ;  $10  per  100. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


,,  nuvna  raised  birds’ 

Heavy  laying,  trap-nested,  Parks'  strain,  31  25  per 
settiug.  G.  A.  Williams,  Box  494,  W  arwick,  N.Y, 

CHAS.  GREENLEAF,  OF  NEWBURG 

reports:  10  of  your  April  pullets  laid  529  eggs  from 
Nov.  1st  to  Feb.  1 3th .  Best  pen,  Storrs,  had  521.  For 
years  at  Storrs  our  White  Wyandottes  won  1st  on  show 
points.  jt  pays  to  bUy  our  American  Strain. 

R.  W.  STEVENS,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 
COCKERELS .'.It  '  MESS?™ 

Ihese  cockerels  will  please  anyone  wishing  nice 
stock.  15  Cockerels  for  $3.00  and  30  Hen  and  “>0 
Pullets  for  the  same— that  for  $3.00  are  the  Thomp¬ 
son  Strain— the  Ringlets  are  $5.00  e.-ich. 
CLINTON  K.  HOUSEL,  RINGOES,  N.  J. 


For  Sale- White  Guineas  a$p?r 

H.  SCHULTZ,  Jr„  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


,c  JHe  Ik  i  miiuu  l  i  LU  laying  strains.  Einrs, 
la— $l.i  o;  50-  $o,  prepaid.  MAMIE  SICELOFF,  Ramsey,  X.  J# 


For  Sale— White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  S 

Nov.  and  Dec.  layers.  HEK1UN  F.SOUIIEB,  Topis  Itit-r.  >.  J. 


Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

Viberts  Trapnested  Stock. 

Hatching  Eggs.  S2.50  per  15  ;  $10  per  100. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES,  HILLSDALE,  N.Y. 


Winners  Storrs  Contest  *13-’14 
Leading  Leghorn  Pen  ’lS-’lG 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  from  carefully  selected 
breeding  flocks.  FRANCIS  F  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn 


Chicks-White  Leghorns-Eggs 

From  fully  matured  breeders  of  the  best  laying 
strains,  bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy-laying  quali¬ 
ties.  Pedigreed  males  used.  Prices  reasonable;  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  .  MIDOLEPORT,  NEW  YORK 


Eggs 

and 

Chicks 


““,'*.7  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  at  Moderate  Prices 

Our  Leghorns  are  bred  for  egg  production 
and  deliver  the  goods.  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cir.  free.  Write 
today.  C.  M.  Loagcnecker,  Bax  50.  Elizsbetlitown.  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Baby  chicks  $15  per  100.  Eggs.  $7.50  per  IOC.  April 
and  May  delivery.  One-half  Penn.  Poultry  Farm 
strain.  Ten  years  experience.  Brookside  Foul, 
try  Farm,  E.  C  BROWN.  Prsp.,  R.0.2,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  R.  e  ds  ^cockerels 

from  trap-nested  stock,  S3  to  $5.  C.  L.  MASON, Genoa,  N.Y 

Buff  Wyandottes  fSS  hrHt& 

Mrs.  Worthington  Holcomb.  New  Hartford.  Conn. 


Chicks.  J20  per  100.  A.  G.  SOOTHE LlMD-eeu  flf .mkV.'y; 


SILVER  CAMPINES 


Laying  bens,  S2  50  Each. 
$2  for  15,  $5  for  50,  $8—100. 

The  McPherson  Farm, 


Best  of  stock.  Eggs, 
Millington,  N.  J. 


vui«  |  ui let.**.  Also  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  Cock- 

hL  RKITON  FARM,  Darlington,  Maryland 


erels. 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewi* ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  sal*  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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<lbc  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Moldy  Corn;  Sweet  Clover 

1.  I  have  just  found  that  my  crop  of 
.corn  that  I  had  shelled  and  placed  on  a 
floor  that  was  dry  and  had  good  ventila¬ 
tion  has  molded  badly.  How  can  I  feed 
it  to  my  family  Jersey  cow  and  40  hens 
without  danger  of  injuring  them?  Would 
if  be  safe  to  parch  or  scorch  it  and  have 
it  ground  and  mix  it  with  some  laxative 
feed?  If  so,  please  state  what  to  mix  it 
with  and  in  what  proportions.  2.  Is 
there  more  than  one  kind  of  Sweet  clover 
and  would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  sow  the 
seed  on  wheat  in  the  Spring  with  the  idea 
of  making  Sweet  clover  hay  for  cows? 
How  long  could  it  stand  before  it  would 
have  to  be  plowed  up?  E.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  Unless  you  feed  excessive  amounts 
of  corn  that  did  not  ripen  and  appears  to 
be  moldy,  there  is  not  very  much  danger 
from  feeding  it  to  cattle,  pigs  or  poultry. 
Of  course  it  would  be  safest  to  feed  this 
material  to  pigs,  but  if  it  is  mixed  in  the 
following  proportion  you  could  safely  give 
it  to  your  family  cow :  100  lbs.  of  the 

ground  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats. 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal  or  oil  meal.  If  your  Jersey  cow  is 
giving  25  lbs.  of  milk  a  day,  feed  her 
seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  this  mixture, 
•  and  if  she  is  thin  in  flesh  it  would  be 
possible  for  you  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  corn  to  150  pounds.  If  the  poul¬ 
try  will  eat  the  corn  without  any  prepa¬ 
ration  it  would  be  better  for  them  than 
in  case  it  was  scorched  or  prepared  in 
any  other  way.  The  chances  are  that  it 
might  limit  their  appetite  and  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  indigestion.  In  case  this 
moldy  corn  is  ground  it  should  be  stored 
only  in  small  lots,  for  it  is  very  apt  to 
heat  and  go  wrong  in  the  box  or  bin,  and 
this  perhaps  is  why  we  can  often  pick 
up  carloads  of  cull  corn  at  a  very  at¬ 


tractive  price.  To  parch  this  corn  would 
not  make  it  any  more  palatable  as  a  food 
for  live  stock. 

2.  There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of 
Sweet  clover,  one  known  as  the  white¬ 
blooming  variety,  and  the  other  as  the 
yellow-blooming  variety.  I  very  much 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  putting  in  Sweet 
clover  with  oats  in  the  Spring  in  such  a 
quantity  as  would  provide  for  their  per¬ 
manent  pasture  or  permanent  meadow. 
Sweet  clover  hay  is  rather  woody  and 
not  especially  suited  for  feeding  cows  un¬ 
less  one  is  very  careful  and  more  or  less 
expert  in  determining  the  exact  cutting 
stage.  The  plants  are  very  apt  to  be 
woody  and  coarse,  and  in  this  condition 
they  are  not  palatable  or  much  relished 
by  either  cattle  or  horses.  I  am  inclined 
to  suggest  that  you  stick  to  your  clover, 
mixed  with  Alsike  clover,  rather  than 
counting  largely  on  Sweet  clover,  and  be 
disappointed  with  the  results.  Sweet 
clover  is  best  suited  for  pasturing,  and 
even  then  in  order  to  keep  the  plants 
small,  leafy  and  palatable,  it  is  necessary 
to  clip  over  the  field  once  or  twice  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season. 


Fish  Meal  for  Pigs 

Some  time  ago  I  read  that  fish  meal  is 
a  good  substitute  for  tankage  in  feeding 
pigs.  E.  F.  S. 

New  York. 

Fish  meal  does  carry  a  relatively  high 
percentage  of  protein,  but  it  has  been 
used  only  in  a  limited  amount  in  feeding 
pigs  and  poultry.  On  account  of  its 
rather  offensive  odor,  however,  and  its 
poor  keeping  qualities,  it  is  not  relished 
by  live  stock,  and  palatability  is  a  very 
important  consideration  of  any  food  for 
live  stock.  Therefore,  the  bulk  of  the 
fish  meal  so  far  has  been  used  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  nitrogen  content  of  commer¬ 


cial  fertilizers,  although  there  have  been 
numerous  attempts  to  prepare  it  in  such 
a  way  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  slaughter-house  by-products. 
Eventually  this  material  will  be  more 
generally  used  in  feeding  rations. 


Rations  for  Dairy  Cows,  Pigs  and  Caif 

1.  Will  you  make  up  a  grain  ration 
for  dairy  cows?  I  have  the  following 
grain  on  hand :  Wheat  middlings,  wheat 
bran :  can  get  oilmeal  at  $3.60,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  at  $3. SO.  grou  d  oats  at  $3.70, 
buckwheat  middlings  at  $3.50  per  cwt. 
The  cottonseed  meal  is  part  hulls,  and  I 
do  not  consider  it  ext  a  good.  Cornmeal 
is  $3.80 ;  cannot  get  ground  barley. 
Roughage  is  mixed  hay  only.  2.  Will 
you  also  give  me  a  grain  ration  for  four- 
months-old  pigs  that  are  well  developed 
for  their  age?  Tigs  have  about  six  quarts 
of  skim-milk  each  per  day.  3.  I  would 
also  like  a  grain  ration  for  two-months-old 
calf  that  has  about  10  quarts  of  skim- 
milk  per  day.  Have  been  feeding  calf 
quarts  of  calf  meal  per  day  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  milk  and  hay.  Calf  is  very  large 
for  its  age,  a  bull  calf  that  I  wish  to 
push  along.  G.  D. 

New  York. 

1.  The  prices  that  you  have  quoted 
seem  unusually  high,  especially  your 
buckwheat  middlings  at  $3.50  per  100 
and  your  ground  oats  at  $3.70  per  100. 
We  are  buying  buckwheat  middlings  at 
$44  a  ton,  and  our  cottonseed  in  carload 
lots  will  stand  us  in  at  $40  a  ton.  Wheat 
middlings  nowadays  are  nothing  less  than 
ground  bran,  and,  while  the  price  is 
relatively  high  at  the  present  time,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  secure  them  at  not 
more  than  $2.50  per  100.  I  would  not 
use  any  bran  or  middlings,  however,  un¬ 
less  the  cows  were  approaching  the  end 
of  their  gestation  period,  for  bran  at  the 
prevailing  price  is  too  expensive  a  feed 
to  rely  upon  as  a  basis  for  a  grain 
ration.  The  following  mixture  will  give 
you  good  results :  400  lbs.  buckwheat 

middlings ;  400  lbs.  cornmeal  or  hominy ; 
200  lbs.  ground  oats ;  400  lbs.  oilmeal  or 
cottonseed  meal ;  150  lbs.  wheat  bran. 
Use  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  for  each  3  lbs. 
of  milk  produced  daily,  giving  the  cow  in 
addition  about  35  lbs.  of  silage,  and  all 
the  roughage  that  she  will  clean  up  with 


relish.  If  you  do  not  have  silage,  mangel 
beets  may  be  substituted ;  but  if  you  have 
neither  of  the  above  mentioned  succulent 
feeds,  beet  pulp,  moistened  12  hours  be¬ 
fore  feeding,  will  take  their  place,  al¬ 
though  the  cost  of  this  material  is  consid¬ 
erably  higher  than  either  silage  or  man¬ 
gels. 

2.  Pigs  four  months  old  ought  to  weigh 
in  the  neighborhood  of  120  lbs.  This 
would  mean  that  they  have  been  well  fed 
ever  since  birth,  and  since  you  have  as 
much  as  six  quarts  of  milk  per  pig  per 
day,  I  would  not  use  anything  else  but 
cornmeal  and  ground  oats,  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  five  pounds  of  cornmeal  to 
two  pounds  of  ground  oats.  The  skim- 
milk  will  take  the  place  of  digester  tank¬ 
age,  and  would  supply  all  the  protein 
necessary,  and  the  corn  and  oats  mixture 
would  be  better  than  any  other  combina¬ 
tion  that  you  could  purchase.  Middlings 
are  high  priced  and  are  not  essential  for 
pigs  weighing  more  than  75  lbs. 

3.  As  to  the  two-months-old  calf.  I 
should  say  that  10  quarts  of  skim-milk  per 
day  would  be  an  excessive  amount  to  use. 
Too  much  milk  has  a  tendency  to  bring 
on  indigestion  and  scours,  and  I  should 
be  inclined  to  prevail  upon  the  calf  to  eat 
more  of  the  grain  ration,  and  get  along 
with  less  than  20  lbs.  of  milk  per  day. 
The  following  mixture  will  be  found  use¬ 
ful  for  feeding  a  calf  of  this  age :  10  lbs. 
sieved  ground  oats,  10  lbs.  white  mid¬ 
dlings,  5  lbs.  oilmeal.  5  lbs.  cornmeal.  2 
lbs.  bloodmeal.  As  soon  as  the  calf  will 
nibble  away  at  whole  oats  I  would  make 
sure  that  they  were  available,  for  there 
is  nothing  that  will  put  on  the  frame  and 
stretch  in  a  young  calf  as  well  as  oats  in 
some  form.  For  roughage  I  would  use 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  making  sure  that 
the  leafy  portion  of  the  plants  w'as  al¬ 
ways  available.  A  bull  calf  should  be 
developed  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  not 
put  on  an  excessive  amount  of  flesh,  for 
such  a  condition  would  be  very  apt  to 
make  him  logv,  and  inactive,  and  would 
materially  shorten  his  period  of  useful¬ 
ness. 
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Jet  Vs  Man 
Stmt  yieW  Bam 


And  Equip  It  Complete 

1ET  us  build  your  barn  on  paper 
■4  first.  Let  us  show  you  exactly 
the  kind  and  type  of  barn  you  want, 
and  supply  you  with  the  complete 
working  plans  for  the  entire  building. 

STAR  Service  represents  more  than  usual 
barn-plan  service.  The  STAR  Master  Barn 
Designers  give  you  not  only  the  benefits  of 
years  of  experience  in  barn  building  but  the 
latest  methods  of  construction. 

STAR  Barns  are  planned  to  saveyou money 
and  labor  in  building.  They  represent  the 
most  up-to-date  style  of  architecture.  They 
give  you  the  best-known  floor-plan  arrange¬ 
ment.  They  provide  for  the  most  modern 
equipment  to  save  work  and  worry. 

Own  a  STAR  Planned  and  STAR  Equipped  Barn 

Every  one  knows  that  STAR  Equipment  is 
the  incomparable  quality  line.  STAR  Equip¬ 
ment  fits  any  barn  in  which  stock  is  kept.  It  is  built  entirely 
independent  of  STAR  Barn  Plans.  You  can  use  any  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  STAR  planned  barn— you  can  use  STAR  Equip¬ 
ment  with  any  barn  plan.  But  you’ll  get  better  results  by 
having  your  barn  STAR  Planned  and  STAR  Equipped. 

Write  for  Our  Catalog  and  STAR  Barn  Plans 

We  have  just  prepared  a  number  of  STAR  Bam  Plans  based  on  tho 
newest  methods  of  barn  construction.  These  are  entirely  new  plans— 
not  one  of  them  over  a  few  months  old.  Send  us  your  name  and  let  us 
mail  them  to  you— FREE.  STAR  Barn-Plan  Service  is  “different.” 
It  saves  you  money  in  building.  It  will  give  you  the  latest  and  best 
known  labor-saving  methods  in  barn  work.  It’s  free— yours  for  the 
asking.  Write  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  it. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  72 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

HARVARD,  ILL.  Complete  Barn  Outfitters  ALBANY,  N.  7.; 


The  STAR 

Line 

Barn  Equipment 
Litter  Carriers 
Water  Bowls 
Feed  Trucks 
‘Harvester”  Hay  Tools 
Door  Hangers 
Garage  Equipment 
Coaster  Wagons 
Tank  Heaters  and 
Other  Farm 
Specialties 


Equipment 


i 
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This  Champion 

Brown  Swiss 

— a  five-year-old,  has 
made  the  remarkable 
yearly  production  rec¬ 
ord  of  16,804.4  lbs.  of 
milk  and  727.64  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  Every  dairy¬ 
man  has  cows  that  could 
produce  far  more  than 
at  present,  if  they  were 
as  perfect  in  health  as 
this  animal * 


m 
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No  matter  how  well  you 
feed  your  dairy  cows,  re¬ 
member  they  have  vital  or¬ 
gans  that  get  out  of  order. 
And  nowadays  there’s 


A  Premium  on  Health! 

Never  before  has  it  paid  so  handsomely  to  get  every 
extra  pound  of  milk  from  every  cow  in  the  dairy.  You 
can  see  the  profit  in  milk,  now. 

The  digestive  and  genital  organs  are  the  seat  of 
practically  all  disorders  in  cows.  Barrenness,  Abor¬ 
tion,  Scouring,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Lost  Appetite, 
Bunches  and  other  cow  ailments  usually  arise  from 
“forcing”  the  cow’s  production  without  aiding  nature 
in  the  rebuilding  process. 

KO  W-KURE  has  met  with  great  success  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  prevention  of  cow  diseases.  It  acts  on 
just  the  organs  that  the  troubles  start  in — ton¬ 
ing  them  up  and  aiding  the  cow  to  produce 
and  reproduce  with  regularity.  Its.  effect 
on  the  milk  flow  is  direct  and  positive. 

Send  today  for  your  free  copy 
of  our  book, 

“The  Home  Cow  Doctor” 


It  gives  much  general  informa¬ 
tion  of  value  to  dairymen. 

Buy  K0W-KURE  from  feed 
dealer*  and  druggUU;  60c.  and 
$1.20  package*. 

Dairy  Association  Co. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


*°*  cows 
°hl» 


AMOCtATtON  C* 
~  *.*».*■►* 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


'V  ANTED — Good  farm;  lea  so  or  rent:  stock  and 
implements;  have  my  own  help.  H.  HOOPER, 
Woodbury,  N.  J. 


1'  OR  SALE — Litchfield  Co.  village  home;  10 
acres;  nine-room  house;  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  three  poultry  houses.  F.  It.  ANDREWS, 
1027  West  Main  Street,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


LEASE  on  shares,  number  acres,  including  rent 
cottage,  to  man  and  wife;  10  minutes  village 
and  railway.  Address  BOX  307,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


1-OR  SALE — Farm,  270  acres;  great  dairy  and 
hay  farm;  Helena.  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
g  od  house,  two  barns,  stables  for  50  cows,  silo; 
also  large  hay  barn  in  meadows;  price  $40  per 
$2,000  down :  balance  on  easy  payments,  to 
suit  purchaser;  still  left  on  farm,  a  few  carloads 
of  stock  hay.  $20.50  ton:  some  choice  Timothy 
and  clover  $23  on  cars.  REV.  W.  J.  HAMIL¬ 
TON,  The  Rectory,  Potsdam,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE — Good  100-acre 
a  nee  Co.:  stock  and  tools 
MITCHELL,  Middletown,  N. 


dairy  farm  in  Or- 
included.  JOSEPH 
Y.;  R.F.D.  No.  1. 


PROFITABLE  d'airy  and  fruit  farm  of  124  acres, 
o.i  miles  from  New  York;  mile  to  creamery; 
13-room  farm  house,  2  barns,  silo,  etc.;  price 
$14,500;  equipped :  if  wanted,  immediate  pos- 
s-ssion;  terms.  PAUL  BOUGHTON.  New  Mil¬ 
ford.  Orange  County,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 520-acre  farm,  famous  Flathead 
X  alley;  large  buildings  of  all  kinds:  excellent 
condition:  all  fences  of  woven  wire;  510  acres 
under  cultivation:  excellent  soil:  easy  to  farm 
for  grain,  stock  or  diversified  farming:  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  well  water:  borders  on  river:  five 
acres  good  orchard;  5  miles  from  Kalispell:  bo- 
lo-gs  to  an  estate.  Write  C.  H.  FOOT.  Kalis- 
I'cll.  Montana. 


FARMER,  crippled  by  accident,  will  sacrifice 
50-acre  farm;  money-maker:  ideal  home;  easv 
terms:  eastern  shore  Maryland.  ADVERTISER 
5270.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT — A  ten-acre  poultry  and 
truck  farm,  located  on  a  main  line  railroad 
Shout  30  miles  from  New  York;  modern  house, 
large  barn  and  poultry  houses  for  500  fowls; 
near  country  club  and  town;  write  owner.  J. 
R.  SPCRRIER,  521  Prospect  Ave.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Large  chicken  plant:  incubator 
house  80  ft.  long.  Mammoth  incubator  No.  15, 
Hall  lioiler.  brooder  house  110  ft.  long.  2  rows 
brooders  and  pens  full  length,  2  Hall  heaters,  38 
laying  houses  20x20:  modern  construction:  per¬ 
fect  condition:  we  will  sell  anv  part  and  re¬ 
erect  if  desired.  HOFFMAN  CONSTRI  CTION 
CO.,  Bernardsville.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 285-acre  farm  in  Northern  Broome 
Co.:  fairly  level,  productive  soil:  good  pas¬ 
ture.  fine  water:  11-room  house,  basement  barn, 
horse  barn,  000.000  feet  of  timber;  stock,  tools, 
hay  and  grain:  deal  direct;  no  agencies.  For 
particulars,  address  HAROLD  B.  FULLER ( 
Barnes  Hall.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Or  shares:  100-acre  farm,  eight 
miles  from  Bridgeport.  Conn.;  all  improve¬ 
ments.  ADVERTISER  5203,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  76  acres.  A.  GREGORY. 
Greendale,  N.  Y. 


IVANTED — Small  farm  within  00  miles  of  New 
York,  in  Connecticut,  or  on  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral.  not  to  exceed  $3,000;  give  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  5258,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FULLY  equipped  and  well-advertised  poultry 
plant:  3'S  acres:  Jersey:  will  house  1.200  lay¬ 
ers:  2.400  Camlee  Incubator:  no  stock:  2 1 4-story 
dwelling:  improvements.  ADVERTISER  5274. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Strongheart  House:  ideal  home; 
beautifully  located  on  Long  Island  Sound,  near 
Easthampton:  seven  acres  of  cultivated  ground; 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens:  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Address  MRS.  ROBERT  EDESON,  Sag 
Harbor.  Long  Island. 


WANTED — To  rent  for  year  option  buying  small 
farm  suitable  for  ponltrv.  within  commuting 
distance  New  York.  ADVERTISER  5287.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm  and  trucking  business, 
25  miles  from  N.  Y.  Address  MICHAEL,  402 
Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


SCHENECTADY — Good  100-acre  farm  for  rent: 

within  five-cent  trolley  limit.  ADVERTISER. 
110  Avon  Road,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Account  poor  health,  290-acre  farm; 

114  miles  to  town:  two  railroads  and  trolley; 
two  sets  good  Improvements:  level,  well-drained 
meadows:  over  1.000  sugar  maples:  spring  water; 
a  money-maker.  Address  I*.  O.  BOX  10.  Castle- 
ton.  Vt. 


52-ACRE  village  dairy,  fruit  and  truck  farm,  in 
the  beautiful  Merrimack  X'alley:  In  use  of  10 
rooms:  modern  equipments:  electric  light,  etc.: 
10  minutes'  walk  from  steam,  trolley,  school, 
churches  and  State  highway:  surrounded  by  best 
markets  of  the  East:  50  peach,  25  plum.  300 
cherry.  75  grapes,  all  of  bearing  age:  apples  for 
family  use:  1  acre  raspberries,  14  acre  each  as¬ 
paragus  and  strawberries:  pastures  watered  by 
ponds,  springs  and  trout  brook:  aqueduct  water 
at  house  and  barns:  $5,500  includes  farming 
tools.  F.  E.  STEVENS.  Hookset,  N.  II. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — 1917  “Blue  Hen”  coal-burning  brooder 
stoves,  larger  size.  I).  A.  LOGAN.  Mattituek, 
N.  Y. 


COTTAGE  CHEESE — Freshly  made;  parcel  post 
prepaid  second  zone:  pound  package  for  quar¬ 
ter  dollar.  llROADMEADOW  FARM.  Rahway, 
N.  J. 


PEANUTS,  grower  to  consumer,  10  to  30  lbs., 
18c  lb.:  over  30  lbs.,  15c,  delivered.  E.  S. 
SCHISLER.  Emporia,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Mankato  incubators,  240-egg 
size,  $('.  each;  one  240-egg  Imperial.  $10;  one 
150-egg  Kenwood,  $5;  one  150-egg  Cyphers.  $10; 
g(  <>d  condition  guaranteed.  HUBERT  C.  PAT¬ 
TERSON,  Clayton,  N.  V. 


OIL  BROODER  STOVES— Three  Simplex  250- 
ohiok  size.  $11  each;  one  Petaluma  400  to 
1.500-ebick  size,  $17:  little  used  and  in  excellent 
condition:  each  complete  with  oil  tank  and  auto¬ 
matic  regulator.  HERBERT  TROTTER,  Wood- 
stock,  Virginia. 


Ohe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FOR  SALE — 100  tons  hay:  part  No.  2  and  part 
good  covs'  hay;  price  $30  f.  o.  b.  Cincinnatus, 
Courtland  County,  N.  Y.  W.  R.  AITKIN. 


ANYONE  having  knowledge  of  Walter  Hiller, 
21  years  of  age,  please  communicate  with  his 
father,  JOHN  A.  HILLER,  Hurley,  N.  Y. 


BIG  BULL  TRACTOR:  guaranteed  absolute 
working  condition;  will  demonstrate;  an  hon¬ 
est  bargain  at  $300.  Apply  WM.  W.  DUTTON, 
Fruit  Grower,  Box  305,  Youngstown,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Sprayer,  fully  equipped;  either  en¬ 
gine  or  hand  power;  state  maker’s  name,  con¬ 
dition  and  price  delivered'  Pottstown,  Pa.  H. 
LEONARD  POTTS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FOIt  SALE — Red  River  Special  Grain  Separator 
with  wind  stacker,  or  will  exchange  for  power 
hay  baler  or  small  separator.  ROLLIN 
HULETT,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Mogul  8-16  tractor,  with  plow  and 
harrows,  at  bargain;  this  outfit,  was  used  for 
public  work  and  is  for  sale  onlv  because  crisis 
is  over.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Xewburg, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Avery  5-10  h.  p.  tractor;  used  very 
little;  guaranteed  good  as  new;  reason  for 
selling,  bought  larger  farm:  price  $435.  RALPH 
R.  BETTS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  or  exchange  for  tractor  outfit,  or 
sheep,  registered  Pereheron  stallion.  Prince 
No.  84112:  jet  black;  seven  years  old;  weight 
1.750:  lies  oro^uced  some  wond^'fiil  colts.  I'’. 
P.  ERKENBECK,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8-16  Avery  tractor  and  two  base 
14-inch  Grand  Detour  plow;  only  plowed  10 
acres;  first-class  condition;  am  selling  out. 
Write  BOX  332,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


MOLINE  Universal  Tractor,  Model  C;  complete 
outfit  at  a  real  sacrifice  price;  Cyphers  240- 
egg  incubator,  good  working  condition,  $15; 
wanted — some  Fantail  pigeons.  J.  W.  McLEOD, 
Rowland,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — 10-20  Mogul  tractor,  in  first-class 
condition;  used1  one  season.  JAMES  PET- 
TEYS,  Greenwich,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 400-egg  Model  incubator;  used  two 
seasons;  first-class  condition:  $25.  WM.  C. 
DOUGALL,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Outdoor  brooders,  standard  make,  in 
good  condition.  FRED  WALKER,  Pavilion, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  John  Deere  Dain  14x18  one-horse 
hay  press;  used  but  one  week;  perfect  eondi- 
t:on.  T.  R.  REYNOLDS,  16  Wilde  Place,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 


SCALECIDE  for  sale — Have  three  barrels  at  a 
bargain.  JOHN  A.  LOSEE,  Richfield  Springs, 

N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — R-L-K  milking  machine,  complete 
for  thirty  cows,  including  piping,  $250;  four¬ 
teen  complete  Loud'en  Iron  pipe  cow  stalls,  new, 
$70:  No.  17  De  Laval  separator,  $75.  CHES- 
TERBROOK  FARM,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


DRY  sweet  popcorn;  white  rice;  50  or  more  lbs., 
prepaid,  parcel  post  or  express,  first  zone,  17c 
shelled.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Newtown,  Cyphers  brooder 
stoves.  HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport, 

N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  BARGAINS — -Small  stone  crusher, 
like  new,  $125;  road  plow,  $10;  one-yd.  steel 
dump  car,  $25;  100  h.  p,  automatic  steam  en¬ 
gine,  $175;  concrete  mixer  on  trucks,  $80.  L,  J. 
Snell,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Largest  size  Martin  ditcher  and 
grader;  new;  never  has  been  unwired;  $40; 
Cyclone  Junior  ditching  plow,  practically  new. 
$10.  GEO.  WOODWARD,  Danville,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Eureka  potato  planter.  Eureka  potato 
digger,  used  one  season:  Sharpies  cream  sepa¬ 
rator,  never  used.  “BADGER,”  Alburgh,  Vt. 


COLONY  BROODERS  in  good  condition.  300  to 
1.000  capacity,  for  quick  sale.  $7  to  $12  each; 
Liberty.  MaeKay,  Hill  and  Eureka  models.  J. 
GUY  LASHER,  Northumberland',  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — An  8-16  Chase  tractor,  with  exten¬ 
sion  rims,  field  bigs;  also  three-bottom  12-in. 
plows,  “Oliver”:  all  in  good  condition;  new  last 
pear;  price,  $1,000  for  outfit:  reason  for  selling, 
want  larger  one.  IVAN  F.  PHELPS,  Box  70, 
Pembroke,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Complete  cider  press:  makes  30 
barrels  dally;  used  very  little:  too  small  for 
my  business.  BARTKE,  Leeds  Cider  Mill, 
Leed's,  N.  Y. 


Other  Classified  Advertisements 
Will  Be  Found  on  Page  411 


In  Your  Pocket^!  Don’t  Send  Me  A  Cent! 

I  Guarantee  To  Put  More  Pounds  Of  Clean f  Top-Price  Pork 
On  Them  With  The  Same  Amount  of  Feed / 


As  you  know.  Rural 
New-Yorker  guarantees 
all  advertisements  in 
their  pages.  So  you 
have  my  guarantee 
and  Rural  New-Yorker 
guarantee  behind  this 
special  offer.  Abso¬ 
lute  satisfaction  or 
you  pay  me  not  one 
cent. 


Fattened  the  Runt 

"I  tried  AVALON 
FARMS  HOG-TONE  out 
on  one  runt  shoat.  which 
I  could  not  fatten  until 
I  used  HOG-TONE.  Now 
after  six  weeks’  trial  the 
pig  is  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  the  others  in 
the  pen." 

Robert  barker. 

Auburn.  N.  V. 


Weie  Just  About  Alive 


'T'HAT’S  exactly  my  proposition.  You  pay  nothing  to  try 
HOG-TONE.  I  take  all  the  risk.  And  you  pay  nothing, 
if,  after  60  days,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  results. 


This  is  the  third  year  I  have  been  making 
this  offer.  Today,  wherever  you  go,  you 
will  find  readers  of  this  paper  who  are 
strong  boosters  for  HOG-TONE. 

I  will  send  you  enough  Avalon  Farms  HOG- 

TONE  to  treat  all  your  hogs  for  60  days 
just  the  minute  the  coupon  below,  filled 
out  by  you,  reaches  me.  I  don’t  want 
you  to  send  any  money  with  the  coupon. 


If  that  HOG-TONE  fails  to  make  your 
hogs  make  more  money  for  you — if  they 
don’t  gain  more  weight  faster  on  the 
same  amount  of  feed — I  DON’T  WANT 
YOU  TO  EVER  PAY  ME  A  PENNY! 

There’s  no  trick  in  this.  If  there  was, 
this  ad  could  never  appear  in  this  paper. 

Now  I  want  you  to  take  me  up  on  this 
offer  and  make  me  prove  what  I  claim 


Just  Mail  Me  the  Coupon  Below  and  I  Will  Send  You  Enough 


“HOG-TONE  is  all  it  is 
represented  to  be.  Mv 
hogs  were  just  about 
alive  and  after  feeding 
HOG-TONE  for  a  few 
days  their  appetites  came 
hack  and  they  are  doing 
good.” 

John  H.  Oomsgy. 

Bath.  N  Y. 

Put  Hog  on  Its  Feet 

"A  V  AliOS  FARMS 
HOG-TONE  has  dono 
our  hogs  wonderful  good. 
One  was  for  two  months 
unable  to  stand  up  on 
his  legs  at  all.  tint  since 
I  have  been  feeding  your 
HOG-TONE  he  is  so  ho 
can  come  up  to  the 
trough  now  and  eat.  I 
think  he  would  have 
died  if  it  wasn't  for 
HOG-TONE.” 

Mrs.  Harry  XVagar. 

XVyantskill,  N.  Y. 

Fifty  Pounds  More  Gain 
per  Hog 

"I  have  a  pen  of  five 
hogs  and  1  divided  them 
ami  am  feeding  three  of 
them  HOG-TONE,  and 
tlie  other  two  am  not. 
However.  I  don’t  think 
It  necessary  to  have  the 
additional  sixty  daws' 
trial,  as  1  am  satisfied 
HOG-TONE  is  all  that 
you  claim  it  is.  The 
three  I  am  feeding  it  to 
are  at  least  fifty  pounds 
apiece  ahead  of  the 
other  two.” 

G.  I).  Peters. 

Belleville,  l’a. 


AVALON  FARMS 


HOG -TONE 


—The  Liquid  Fattener,' Conditioner  and  Worm  Remover— 

To  Treat  All  Your  Hogs  For  60  Days ! 


/ 


Jv  w.  o. 

vO  Gandy, 
/(  President 

°  AVALON 
FARMS 
COMPANY 

921  Rand 
McNally  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Avalon  Farms  Hog-Tone  is  a  highly  concentrated  liquid  medicine  for  hogs  , 
only.  Contains  highly  important  medicinal  liquid  ingredients  which  -A” 
cannot  be  combined  in  Medical  Salts,  Stock  Foods  or  Condition  Poxv-  &  ve' '('state  Number)’  * 

clers  of  any  kind.  Safe.  Easily  mixed  with  anv  slops  drinking  nF  hoKSu  ?hi?  immediately 
water  or  dampened  feed.  A  $1.00  bottle  treats  8  hogs  for  60  days.  S  i?  Tone  totreat  them  for  60  days 
$u'5_n  .on,ty_  everY  third  day  for  first  six  weeks  and  after  that  once  a  week.  .xP  tnm^ortaTfon’oharges^i'agreeto 


Thoroughly  proved  on  Avalon  Farms,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  almost 
invariably  successful  in  cleaning  out  Stomach.  Bowel  and  Bronchial 
Worms  that  infest  hogs.  Protects  hogs  from  easily  contracting  Cholera, 
Rheumatism,  Scours,  Thumps,  caused  by  worms  and  indigestion, 
Enteritis,  Indigestion  and  other  diseases. 


Wonderful  tonic  and  conditioner — gives  hogs  voracious  appetites, 
aids  digestion,  makes  them  thrive  and  put  on  flesh  fast.  Best 
known  tonic  for  sows  during  gestation.  Its  use  insures  strong, 
healthy  pigs.  Reliable  worm-expeller.  safe  to  us<’  at  this  time. 
Write  me  at  once  for  your  60  Days’  Supply  of  HOG-TONE 
on  Free  Guarantee  Trial.  W.  O.  GANDY,  President 

AVALON  FARMS  CO.  / 

921  RAND  McNALLY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO  ♦ 


& 


£ 


report  results  to  you  at  end  of  60 
days  and  pay  for  the  Hog-Tone  at  that 
time  if  it  has  done  all  that  you  claim.  If 
it  does  not,  1  will  return  the  labels  to 
you  and  you  agree  to  cancel  the  charge. 


•y 


Name 


IPlease  Print  Name) 


P.O. 


R.  R.  No. . State. 


Shipping  Point . 


Name  and  address  of  my  druggist. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


This  its  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Number  of  Tiie  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Some  of  our  readers  may  recall 
the  first  special  issue  2G  years  ago.  It 
was  a  24-page  paper.  The  present  edition 
is  04  pages.  This  is  the  largest  number 
of  pages  our  press  is  capable  of  printing, 
otherwise  we  should  further  increase  the 
number  of  pages  this  year. 

It  requires  approximately  48  tons  of 
paper  to  supply  a  copy  of  this  number 
to  each  one  of  our  subscribers.  The  cost 
of  the  white  paper  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $6,500  and  the  postage  is  about  $1,500. 
We  are  proud  of  the  advertising  patron¬ 
age  in  this  number.  It  carries  a  larger 
amount  of  advertising  than  appeared  in 
any  single  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  since  the  publication  was  founded 
in  the  year  1850.  We  doubt  if  any  farm 
publication  of  the  season  will  equal  the 
amount  of  strictly  high-class  advertising 
in  this  issue.  We  refer  to  this  splendid 
show  of  advertising  because  it  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  confidence  and  trust  which 
these  good  manufacturers,  nurserymen, 
seedsmen  and  others  place  in  the  paper. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  recognition  of 
the  faith  which  farmers  in  the  whole 
eastern  section  of  the  country  place  in 
the  publication  and  its  management.  We 
can  point  with  pride  to  the  houses  repre¬ 
sented  in  these  columns  because  everyone 
of  them  is  in  principle  and  practice 
an  advocate  of  the  square  deal  and 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  trade  of  the 
farming  public.  We  are  frequently  told 
that  no  other  publication  objects  to  this 
or  that  form  of  innocent  deception,  but 
we  insist  that  every  offer  made  to  our 
people  must  be  fair  and  aboveboard 
without  any  strings  to  it.  This  policy 
has  inspired  a  confidence  between  the  best 
class  of  business  farmers  in  the  land  on 
one  hand  and  the  most  honorable  and 
upright  business  houses  on  the  other, 
which  has  resulted  in  convenience  and 
profit  of  both.  We  are  sure  that  our 
people  will  be  interested  in  the  standards 
maintained  for  their  favorite  publication, 
and  in  the  policies  that  make  it  success¬ 
ful  in  itself  and  helpful  to  them. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  which  a  client 
of  mine,  a  farmer  in  Dutchess  County, 
received  from  E.  G.  Lewis.  I  told  him 
not  to  invest  one  penny  in  such  a  wildcat 
scheme  as  that  outlined  in  this  letter, 
but  he  seemed  to  think  that  Lewis  was  an 
honorable  business  man.  and  that  he 
should  not  miss  such  a  golden  opportunity 
as  that  outlined  in  the  enclosed  letter. 
As  some  of  your  other  readers  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  getting  this  letter.  I  thought 
that  vou  might,  like  to  express  an  opinion 
on  it!  H.  M.  w. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  think  old  readers  of  TnE 
R.  N.-Y.  are  much  in  danger  from  the 
Lewis  allurements,  and  to  our  new 
friends  we  would  simply  -say  “don’t.”  It 
is  estimated  that  Lewis  gathered  up  $12,- 
000.000  in  his  St.  Louis  schemes,  and 
the  burden  of  it  was  lost  to  the  small 
investors.  Those  familiar  with  those 
transactions  will  feel  discouraged  in 
any  purpose  to  help  investors  who  yet  re¬ 
gard  Mr.  Lewis  so  highly,  and  it  may  be 
as  well  to  allow  them  to  pay  the  price  of 
their  avarice  and  folly. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  February  12. — Roy 
Van  Tress,  president  of  the  McAlester, 
Olda..  Real  Estate  Exchange,  and  fifteen 
associates,  charged  with  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fraud  by  the  use  of  the  mails,  in  the  sale 
of  Indian  lands,  were  found  guilty  by  a 
jury  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
here  today.  The  jury  deliberated  seven 
hours. 

The  case  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  jury  at  3 :30  P.  M.  yesterday  after 
United  States  Judge  Hollister  had  spent 
two  and  a  half  hours  in  reading  his 
charge.  Directly  following  the  verdict 
attorneys  for  Van  Tress  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  gave  notice  that  they  would  move 
for  a  new  trial. 

The  prosecution  began  early  last  Feb¬ 
ruary.  when  the  defendants  were  arrested 
by  Post  Office  Inspectors,  and  the  offices 
of  the  McAlester  Real  Estate  Exchange 
in  Cincinnati  and  McAlester,  Okla.,  were 
searched.  The  prosecution  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  largely  centered  upon 
the  distribution  among  the  customers  of 
the  McAlester  Real  Estate  Exchange  of 
a  tract  of  41.000  acres  of  land  known  as 
the  Busebow  lands  in  southeastern  Okla¬ 
homa.  It  was  charged  that  Van  Tress 
secured  an  option  on  these  lands  after 
he  found  that  he  could  not  buy  enough 
land  at  the  Government  sale  of  Indian 
unallotted  lands  to  fill  his  contracts.  The 
Government  charged  that  the  McAlester 


company  perpetrated  a  fraud  on  its  cus¬ 
tomer  when  it  took  $135  as  a  fee  for 
locating  and  purchasing  land,  agreeing 
to  act  as  attorney  and  agent  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  then  sold  the  land  that  it  had 
bought  privately  at  a  profit.  Timber 
right  frauds  were  also  alleged. 

The  indictment  against  Van  Tress  and 
his  associates  contained  only  one  count, 
but  it  referred  to  no  less  than  493  con¬ 
tracts  which  were  made  by  the  McAlester 
exchange  with  its  customers.  Approxi¬ 
mately  100  of  these  customers  testified  at 
the  trial. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

This  is  a  fitting  ending  of  the  promo¬ 
ters  of  the  McAlester  real  estate  scheme. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  warned  its  readers  against 
it  for  two  or  three  years  before  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  took  action.  We  heard 
of  one  case  where  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
containing  the  exposure  of  their  methods 
caused  the  agents  and  their  advertising 
car  to  be  run  out  of  town.  That  com¬ 
munity  was  saved  at  any  rate,  and  we 
hope  few  if  any  of  our  readers  failed  to 
heed  the  advice  printed  in  Publisher’s 
Desk.  It  is  small  satisfaction  to  the  vic¬ 
tims  that  the  president  of  this  company 
and  his  15  associates  will  serve  a  term 
in  prison  for  their  misdeeds ;  but  under 
our  present  laws  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  of  stamping  out  these  schemes  until 
the  damage  is  done. 

The  late  report  of  the  receiver  of  the 
American  Real  Estate  Company  is  not 
particularly  encouraging  to  the  investors 
in  its  “Gold  Bonds.”  For  the  six  months 
previous  the  receiver  sold  only  $1,722,221 
worth  of  property.  Its  value  on  the 
books  of  the  company  was  $2,038,198.  In 
other  words  it  sold  for  $315,977  less  than 
its  book  estimated  value.  In  the  Park 
Hill  section,  where  the  company  holds 
considerable  property,  sales  were  made 
at  one-third  of  the  book  value.  The  total 
real  estate  is  now  valued  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,000,000.  Its  book  value  was 
$22,900,000. 

While  the  report  does  not  say  so,  some 
of  the  best  property  held  by  the  company 
is  mortgaged  for  90  per  cent  of  its  present 
value.  When  the  expense  of  sales  are 
deducted,  there  will  be  precious  little  left 
for  bond-holders.  During  the  years  that 
this  bubble  was  being  inflated  through 
advertising  in  many  of  the  high-class 
literary  and  religious  papers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  we  did  our  best  to  keep  our  people 
out  of  its  allurements.  The  bonds  were 
nothing  but  the  promise  of  the  company 
to  pay,  and  the  assets  of  the  company 
were  small  equities  in  property  that  was 
mortgaged  to  the  last  dollar  that  anyone 
would  loan  on  them.  As  long  as  new 
bonds  could  be  sold  to  replace  old  ones, 
the  scheme  worked,  but  it  was  sure  to 
fail  sooner  or  later,  and  the  holders  of 
the  bonds  had  to  lose  because  they  fur¬ 
nished  the  cash  for  a  speculation  by 
speculators  for  speculators. 

Sometimes  we  are  asked  why  it  is  that 
Publisher’s  Desk  is  such  a  big  success 
while  attempts  to  imitate  it  by  other 
papers  fail.  Some  of  the  investors  in 
the  bonds  of  the  American  Real  Estate 
Company  may  be  able  to  give  a  substan¬ 
tial  reason. 

“Help  Us  Stop  Claims,”  is  the  cry  of 
American  Railway  Express  Company.  We 
feel  sure  every  shipper  is  anxious  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  express  service  to  this 
end.  It  is  suggested  that  “poor  packing” 
and  “improper  marking”  are  responsible 
for  a  large  percentage  of  the  damage  and 
losses  in  shipping.  Fragile  boxes,  second¬ 
hand  containers,  illegible  writing,  pencil 
writing  easily  rubbed  otf.  labels  and  tags 
which  tear  or  pull  off  are  given  as  fre¬ 
quent  causes.  We  are  asking  our  sub¬ 
scribers  to  see  that  their  shipments  are 
started  right,  and  then  we  will  do  our 
best  to  hold  the  express  s  rvice  for  dam¬ 
ages  and  loss  due  to  the  carelessness  or 
indifference  of  the  employees  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  We  want  to  give  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  credit  in  the  matter  of  giving 
claims  better  consideration  than  was  the 
custom  under  the  old  regime.  We  see 
many  evidences  of  improved  service  as 
well  as  more  prompt  settlement  of  claims. 


“My  boy  has  a  wonderful  amount  of 
perseverance  and  persistency,  an  optimism 
nothing  can  dim  and  a  nerve  nothing  can 
daunt.  W!hat  work  would  you  put  him 
to?”  “I  should  think  with  those  qualities 
he  would  make  an  ideal  book  agent.” — 
Baltimore  American. 


OVER  THE  HEADS 
OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 


'NGERSOU 


Mint. 
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;upply  HOUSI 


I  /DIRECT  DEALING  SAVES  YOU 
V  ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMEN'S 
L  EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS. 


ftJsJw;  ;i: 


FROM  FACTORY 


TO  CONSUMER 


tOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALL  v 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE  . 


BEST  POSSIBLE  QUALITY 
]/  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICE  • 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  toll  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  pulnt 
and  painting — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  oft  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  ditliculties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 


A  JOHN  DEERE  SYRACUSE 

for  Every  Harrow  Need 

WHETHER  you  farm  with  horses  or  with  tractor,  you  can 
get  a  John  Deere  Syracuse  Spring-Tooth  Harrow  that  will 
meet  to  best  advantage  the  harrow  requirements  on  your  farm. 
Different  styles  of  these  harrows  have  been  developed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  farmers  everywhere. 

Here  are  some  of  their  superior  features:  Teeth  penetrate  deep, 
thoroughly  pulverizing  and  mixing  soil.  Frame  has  small 
opening  at  front,  between  sections,1  growing  wider  toward  rear; 
no  choking  or  loading  at  this  point.  Designed  so  that  trash 
works  toward  center  and  out  through  opening. 

High-quality  steel  in  frame;  tooth  bars  and  teeth 
last  longer.  Teeth  have  no  bolt  holes  to  weaken 
them.  Direct  draft.  Any  number  of  sections 
may  be  combined.  Write  for  folder  describing 
the  full  line. 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 


BB 


Get  This 
FREE  Book 

Send  today  for  our 
free  book,  “Better 
Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Uso  Them.” 
Full  of  valuable  farm¬ 
ing  information.  De¬ 
scribes  the  complete 
line  of  John  Deere 
farm  implements 
and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  To  get 
this  book, 
for  Pack¬ 
age 

SH-131. 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


TAAD*  MARK*  of  QUAinV 
MAM  r AMO  to  br  COO© 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 


I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 


In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  r--tu.il 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  I’alnt  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  fur¬ 
nished,  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can  off  -r 
you  low  priced  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON'T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  br  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINT¬ 
ING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  aud  LOOK 
WELL  all  the  time. 


Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  4-5  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
will  reach  us  overnight,  and'  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  1  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  —  Established  1842 
No.  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


DOYOONEEDPAINT? 

THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  he  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  tfonernl  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Ettfrs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  tro  under  proper  headings  on  other  pa*cs. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
tills  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — First-class  working  manager,  on  one 
of  the  host  farms  in  Orange  County,  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  all  branches  of  farming,  in¬ 
cluding  live  stock  and  operation  of  modern  farm 
machinery;  must  ho  able  to  produce  results. 
P.  O.  BOX  275,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  on  poul¬ 
try,  fruit  and  dairy  farm.  A.  O.  CHAPIN, 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — March  15th,  married  man  for  general 
farm  work;  must,  be  good  milker  and  team¬ 
ster;  state  age,  nationality,  experience,  wages, 
first  letter.  P.  B.  WHITEHEAD,  Koute  1, 
Quakertown,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  vegetable  gardener  to  raise  veg¬ 
etables  on  shares  or  per  cent  basis:  take 
whole  charge:  vegetables  sold  right  off  the 
ground  where  they  grow;  will  give  a  good  chance 
to  one  that  understands  the  business;  -only  sober, 
industrious,  sociable,  need  apply.  ADVERTISER 
52(12,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SAWYER  WANTED — We  are  looking  for  a  first- 
class  sawyer  who  can  hold  a  year  round  job 
and  is  wortli  good  wages;  if  you  are  a  live  wire 
and  your  record  proves  it  tills  is  an  opportunity. 
FOREST  CORPORATION,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Married  working  farm  manager; 

small  herd  of  purebred  Guernseys;  farm  12 
miles  from  Pittsburg.  Pa.;  modern  bouse;  all 
conveniences;  take  charge  at  once;  give  your 
experience  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5210, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  hord'smnn  for  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys:  12  miles  from  rittsburg.  Pa.; 
give  your  experience  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  competent  young  man  or  young 
woman  thoroughly  experienced  in  bee  culture 
to  start  and  manage  apiary  and  assist  in  poultry 
department  meantime;  will  want  to  commence 
with  50  or  100  colonies  this  season.  FORREST 
FERGUSON  FARMS,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 


WANTED — Married  man,  without  children  pre¬ 
ferred.  for  dairy  farm  work;  must  board  em¬ 
ployer:  state  wages  wanted;  rent,  wood,  milk 
and  garden  given.  Apply  R.  D.  HOWELL, 
Rnllville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Plowman  for  140-nere  hillside  farm; 

must  be  able  to  operate  either  team  or  trac¬ 
tor;  wages  $40  per  month  and  board.  Address 
GEO.  L.  RIDWELL,  Riegelsville,  N.  J. 


WORKING  MANAGER  wanted  to  take  charge 
cf  small  farm  on  eastern  shore  of  Maryland; 
fully  equipped  with  modern  improvements  for 
the  raising  of  purebred  Hampshire  hogs  and 
Dutch  Belted  cattle;  must  be  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  show  specimens;  want  a  married  man  with 
no  children;  Hollander  preferred:  mention  salary 
expected:  references.  SCHUYLER,  100  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


WANTED— Single  or  married  teamster  on  up-to- 
date  dairy  farm  on  main  Worcester  trolley 
rond.  SIBLEY  FARMS,  Spencer,  Mass. 


FARMER  wanted  for  a  100-acre  apple  and1  pig 
farm;  must  understand  both  branches:  nine 
miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  in  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y. ;  one  mile  from  station  on  New  Eng'aiid 
II.  R.;  good  house,  horses,  cows,  chickens:  hired 
man  on  the  place;  state  previous  experience, 
references,  wages.  ADVERTISER  5240.  care 
Itural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  teamsters  for  general  farm 
work;  slate  wages;  give  experience  first  let- 
te*.  ADVERTISER  5242,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  man  who  wishes  to  learn 
modern  dairy  methods  to  act  as  assistant 
herdsman  in  one  of  the  best  herds  of  purebred 
Guernseys  in  the  State;  this  position  requires  a 
young  man  of  good  character,  clean  habits  and 
willing  to  do  as  directed;  it  offers  good  board 
and  room,  pleasant  hours  and  pay  according  to 
ability  and  a  future.  ADVERTISER  5243.  care 
Ruarl  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer  wanted  on  large  general  farm: 

grown  sons  can  be  employed;  else  board  3 
single  men;  location  40  miles  from  New  York, 
in  Jersey.  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK,  Somerville. 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  working  foreman  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  pruning  and  handling  fruits;  will¬ 
ing  to  live  in  second-grade  house  and  board  one 
or  two  single  men.  Address  79  SOUND  AYE., 
Riverhead,  N.  Y.  (L.  I.) 


WANTED — Young  man  to  assist  in  commercial 
poultry  plant;  either  training  or  practical  ex¬ 
perience  desired:  wages  $40  a  month  witli  board. 
Apply  to  BROAD  BROOK  FARM.  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  man  with  some  agricultural 
experience  to  help  on  small  fruit  farm  in 
Niagara  County:  must  be  temperate  and  able  to 
assume  responsibilities.  Address  BOX  155, 
North  Tonawamfa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gardener,  single,  by  April  1st,  for 
gentleman’s  place;  must  understand  care  of 
flowers,  shrubs  and  lawn:  prefer  man  with  some 
experience  in  poultry;  state  age,  wages  and  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  letter;  we  are  1%  miles  from 
town,  five  minutes  from  trolley.  L.  E.  PAL- 
MEK,  Manager,  R.  2,  Framingham,  Mass. 


FARMER  —  ltv  training  and  choice,  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  tools,  machinery,  and  car;  permanent 
position  on  large  Philadelphia  property;  splendid 
opportunity  for  young  man  wishing  to  improve 
condition:  good  character,  willing  worker;  give 
full  particulars.  S7(i  DREXEL  BUILDING, 
Philadelphia. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  to  do  work  of  private  family; 

no  washing;  Protestants;  country.  MRS.  W. 
C.  CONGER,  Pawling.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — March  1st,  single  man  for  general 
work  on  dairy  farm:  state  experience  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  5270,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

modern  dairy  equipment;  steady  employment. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  Cassadaga,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Executive  salesman  to  sell  agricul¬ 
tural  insecticides;  must  have  business  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  line  and  ability  to  direct  men. 
ADVERTISER  5200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  • 


HERDSMAN — Single  man  wanted,  to  take  charge 
of  a  50-cow  dairy;  modern  equipment  and 
Sharpies  milking  machine:  should  he  familiar 
with  A.  R.  O.  work  and  have  good  references. 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  Y, 


A  COMPETENT  woman  who  Is  a  good  cook,  for 
a  small  family;  one  who  is  respectable,  orderly 
and'  clean;  none  other  need  apply;  wanted  as 
practical  housekeeper;  place  a  permanent  one,  if 
needed.  Apply  by  letter  to  ADVERTISER  5205, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  farm  in  New  Jersey,  woman  to 
cook  for  farm  hands;  wages,  $40  and  good 
home;  also  want  man  to  care  for  chickens,  gar¬ 
den,  etc.  ADVERTISER  5204,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  men  for  general  farm  work. 

Apply  to  HIGH  VALLEY  FARM,  Copake 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  capable  of  taking  full  charge; 

good  salary  or  shares;  must  be  good  general 
farmer.  A.  J.  SAVACOOL,  Bristol,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  without  children,  on 
farm;  man,  farmer  and  vegetable  gardener; 
wife  to  do  plain  cooking  and  assist  in  laundry 
and  cleaning;  first-class  references  required. 
Address,  stating  wages  expected,  ADVERTISER 
5293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED— Herdsman  and  dry-hand  milker  for 
small  herd  of  registered  Jerseys;  must  he  ex¬ 
perienced  and  steady;  new  cottage,  wood,  milk 
and  garden  furnished;  give  full  particulars  and 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  Address  BLUE 
RIBBON  FARM,  Westport,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  young  man  to  learn  the  poultry 
business  on  a  first-class  private  poultry  plant, 
run  on  commercial  basis.  A.  M.  MILLARD, 
Supt.  Greystone  Estate,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  reliable  married  man  to  work  on 
farm;  wife  to  board  two  men;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Including  wages  wanted,  in  first  letter. 
B.  E.  GATHER,  Fallsington,  Pa. 


CAPARLE  woman  wanted  in  smnll  country 
home  to  cook  and  general  housework  down¬ 
stairs.  Apply  by  letter,  MRS.  WILLIAM  HUFF¬ 
MAN,  Congers.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  farm,  April  1st; 

man  for  herdsman  and  woman  for  general 
housework  in  family  of  three:  give  ages,  na¬ 
tionality  and  experience  in  first  letter.  ROB¬ 
ERT  M.  FENN,  Brookdale  Farms,  Middlebury, 
Conn. 


FARM  MANAGER — Young,  able,  aggressive; 

life  on  farm;  technical  training:  handle  and 
repair  all  farm  machinery,  engines,  tractors: 
plan  rotation  for  economical  feeding  and  con¬ 
serve  and  improve  land:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  without  children;  six  months 
work  in,  have  charge  cattle  barn;  Massachu¬ 
setts;  six  months  general  farm  work;  unfur¬ 
nished.  rent,  milk,  fuel,  garden,  $00  per  month; 
position  opens  latter  part  March:  age.  experi¬ 
ence.  reference.  ADVERTISER  5285,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  as  gardener  and  handy  man  for 
Old  Ladies’  Home.  Staten  Island:  salary  $05 
monthly  with  maintenance.  Apply  to  MRS. 
MILTON  Ql'INBY,  Tottenville.  Staten  Island. 


WANTED — General  farmer  for  gentleman’s  farm 
nenr  New  York;  good  wages,  house,  wood  and 
milk.  ADVERTISER  5288,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farm  hand:  single:  good 
habits;  middle-aged  preferred;  must  be  good 
milker  and  teamster:  state  wages.  GUY 
BEATTIE,  Groton,  Tomp.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  BLACKSMITH — Good  shoer  horses,  oxen: 

general  mechanic:  willing  to  assist  barn  work; 
married  man,  no  children;  state  age.  experience, 
wages  a  month  expected:  rent,  no  furniture; 
garden,  milk,  fuel.  ADVERTISER  5280,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


MAN  and  WIFE  to  work  number  of  acres  on 
shares,  including  rent  of  cottage:  lrt  minutes 
village  and  railway.  Address  BOX  307,  Corn¬ 
wall,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS  and  barn  men  wanted  on  large  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  farm,  20  miles  from  Philadelphia; 
good  wages  and  living  conditions.  Address 
WHITE  HORSE  FARMS.  Paoli.  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  or  estate  superintendent  at  liberty:  sin¬ 
gle  man:  20  years’  successful  experience;  all 
branches  farming,  dairying,  stock  raising,  cat¬ 
tle.  hogs,  sheep,  poultry:  competent  herdsman; 
capable  taking  charge  any  large  farming  propo¬ 
sition:  thoroughly  efficient  and  trustworthy:  A1 
references.  ADVERTISER  5224,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  or  estate  superin¬ 
tendent  by  a  thoroughly  experienced,  compe¬ 
tent.  middle-aged  Scotchman;  small  family:  best 
of  references;  at  liberty  now.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1st,  by  married  man  with 
small  family,  a  position  as  manager  of  milk 
plant;  expert  butter  maker;  Cornell  training: 
years  of  experience;  temperate:  reliable:  effi¬ 
cient:  age  37;  write  fully  as  to  conditions  and 
terms;  New  York  State  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5219,  care  Ilitral  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position,  private  or  com¬ 
mercial:  12  years’  continuous  experience;  5 
years’  reference  from  last  employer,  and  others; 
age  34:  American.  ADVERTISER  52(58,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SI  PERINTENDENT — Open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  college  training;  18  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  managing  large  dairy  and  purebred 
stock  farms  successfully:  march  ff:  small  family; 
excellent  credentials.  ADVERTISER  5100,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHORT  COURSE  GRADUATE,  unmarried,  nine 
years’  experience,  desires  position  as  manager 
or  foreman  of  high-class  estate  or  farm:  subur¬ 
ban  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  preferred. 
STORMS.  110  McBride  St..  Jackson.  Mich. 


EXPERT  DAIRYMAN  wishes  a  position:  expert 
butter  maker.  ADVERTISER  5231.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position  as  foreman:  regis¬ 
tered  Holstelns;  married;  cottage  furnished: 
best  references.  GEORGE  PATRICK.  Bedford 
Village.  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN.  middle  age.  would  like  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker  of  gentleman's  place:  city 
or  country;  several  years’  experience:  can  give 
good  references.  L.  E.  BARTHOLOMEW,  58 
North  Winooski  Ave.,  Burlington.  Vt. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  28.  desires  situation:  best 
results  with  A.  R.  0.  work:  good  butter- 
maker:  references:  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  5257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  purebred 
Guernsey  or  Jersey  herd  or  farm;  experienced 
with  both  breeds;  experienced  tester,  feeder, 
breeder,  seller,  show  and  dairyman;  married; 
one  child;  satisfactory  references;  discharged 
officer;  full  details  and  salary  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  5215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  CAPABLE  farm  or  estate  manager,  just  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  army,  is  open  for  position; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  general  farming, 
breeding  purebred  Guernseys;  Advanced  Registry 
work,  etc.;  several  courses  nt  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  For  further  information 
address  AVEUTJSER  5271,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  open  for  position  about 
April  1st;  lifetime  experience;  understands 
raising  of  all  live  stock;  handling  of  men,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  crops  to  best  advantage;  position 
where  results  count:  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
Address  BOX  421,  I-Iarriman,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  open  for  position  April  1st;  gooff 
butter  maker,  Babcock  test,  A.  R.  work,  good 
calf  raiser;  married;  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
Address  BOX  525,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Superintendent  position  of  farm, 
plantation  or  ranch  by  skilled  farmer,  live 
stock,  dairy  and  poultryman;  also  experienced 
in  gardening,  orcharding,  forestry,  building  and 
road  construction;  full  control;  college  graduate 
with  life  experience  North  and'  South;  no  liqtmr 
or  tobacco  user;  married;  salary  and  percentage. 
ADVERTISER  5273,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  country  estate  manager  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  married;  American;  no  children;  strictly 
temperate;  thoroughly  competent;  experienced 
in  all  branches,  including  farm  machinery  and 
tractors:  very  successful  in  handling  help:  host 
references;  give  prospectus  of  position.  FOUR¬ 
TEEN  JEFFERSON  AVE.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


FARMER,  gardener,  on  gentleman's  estate; 

fruit,  flowers,  greenhouse,  live  stock,  poultry: 
married;  A1  references.  JOHN  BALDWIN,  72 
Summer  St.,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  gentleman's 
country  estate;  thoroughly  competent  in  all 
branches  of  up-to-date  farming;  24  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  breeding  and  handling  of  regis¬ 
tered  Guernseys;  only  first-class  position  will  be 
considered  Berkshire  Hills,  Mass,  preferred. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  52C9,  caro  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  or  ffairyman  on 
gentleman’s  place  by  young  married  American; 
no  children;  onlv  first-class  proposition  consid¬ 
ered.  ADVERTISER  5283,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  of  sixteen  years’  experience  wants 
position:  a  practical  man.  well  versed  in  show¬ 
ing.  testing,  etc.;  college  training  (12  years 
ago);  good  habits,  reliable,  and  tend  to  business: 
single.  ADVERTISER  5207,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  open  for  engagement 
April  3;  middle  age,  married,  no  children: 
thoroughly  capable,  all  brandies  farm  or  estate, 
large,  and  considered  successful;  experience  pure¬ 
bred  stock;  salary  and  details  first  letter.  G. 
W.  RILLINGS,  Mgr.,  Holly  Beach  Farms,  An¬ 
napolis,  Md. 


POSITION  wanted  ns  dairy  farm  foreman  on  up- 
to  date  farm,  with  modern  living  conditions; 
30  years  of  age:  married;  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  making  certified  milk;  best  of  references 
from  present  employer;  at  liberty  March  15th. 
L.  P.  BUSH,  Gilbert  Farms,  West  Brookfield. 
Mass. 


AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate,  4-yoar 
course,  age  25.  single,  recently  discharged  from 
army,  wishes  position  on  dairy  or  general  farm. 
ADVERTISER  5239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


roi'LTRYMAN  ffosires  position:  practical: 

years  experience;  married;  no  children.  BOX 
73.  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN,  single,  24.  good  knowledge  of  fruit, 
truck  and  poultry,  wants  position:  state  terms. 
ADVERTISER  52(51.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  agricultural  college  graduate  who  specialized 
in  dairying  would  like  a  position  as  herdsman, 
preferably  in  a  Guernsey  herff:  more  details  if 
you  are  interested.  ADVERTISER  52(50,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  market  garden  farm  man¬ 
ager  by  recently  discharged  captain  TJ.  S. 
Army:  agricultural  college  graduate,  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree:  can  manage  greenhouses,  truck 
gardens,  or  apple  orchards;  three  vears’  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  5259,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  desires  position  as  working  fore¬ 
man  on  farm  or  as  poultryman;  can  furnish  A1 
references:  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER,  Box  25.  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — PERMANENT  position  as  working 
manager  of  an  up-to-date  farm:  life  experience 
with  crops,  stock,  dairy  and  orchard  work;  eight 
years  in  last  position;  salary  $1,200.  house,  etc.: 
good  references:  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5275,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  with  experience,  own  tools,  no 
wood  butcher,  wants  position  on  large  place; 
married:  temperate;  first-class  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5278,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  American  middle-aged 
married  man,  temperate,  non-smoker,  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman;  one  girl,  nine  years  old:  have  oper¬ 
ated  200-acre  general  farm  successfully  25  years: 
efficient  repairer  cf  buildings  or  machinery:  pre¬ 
fer  vicinity  of  Hamburg:  best  of  references. 
A.  J.  ARMSTRONG.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


HOUSEWORK  or  housekeeper  on  farm,  small 
adult  family,  by  a  reliable  country  woman: 
good  cook:  state  wages  paid:  prefer  ladv  farmer. 
ADVERTISER  5277.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  engagement:  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  all  branches  of  farming  and 
live  stock:  can  handle  all  kinds  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery:  A-l  references:  stat»  salary  and  privileges 
in  first  letter.  E.  TROMMER.  care  Col.  Mann’s 
Farm.  R.  F.  D.  31,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN:  single:  age  2S:  many  years’ 
experience:  highly  recommended  for  ability, 
character.  ADVERTISER  5291,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  with  15  years’  practical  exper¬ 
ience.  desires  position:  single:  finest  references. 
ADVERTISER  5290.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  man.  age  28,  no 
family,  on  gentleman’s  country  estate  as 
handy  man:  experience  and  best  reference. 
JOSEPn  ZAOK.  249  East  77tll  St..  New  York. 


WOMAN,  agricultural  college  graduate,  age  30. 

wants  position  manager  of  private  estate:  ex¬ 
perienced  manager  of  truck  farm  and  dairy; 
supplied  labor  as  supervisor  of  farm  units  to  30 
estates  during  war;  can  furnish  references  from 
prominent  estate  owners.  ADVERTISER  5282. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wants  position;  up- 
to-date  in  all  branches;  eight  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  single;  29  years  old;  best  references. 
JOSEPH  FOX,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Route  19. 


FARM  or  estate  manager,  Scotch,  middle  age, 
small  family;  of  unusual  practical  experience 
in  the  care  and  management  of  all  blooded 
stock,  rotation  and  culture  of  all  farm  crops, 
operation  of  all  modern  machinery,  with  the 
ability  to  handle  help,  keep  records  and  success¬ 
fully  operate  a  large  farm  or  estate;  six  years 
in  last  place:  at  liberty  now;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  5284,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CORNELL  short  course  graduate  wants  position 
on  a  poultry  farm;  seven  months’  experience. 
ADVERTISER  5289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  the  experience,  ability  and 
brains  to  make  plant  pay,  seeks  position  as 
working  manager  on  living  salary  and  profit- 
sharing  basis;  expert  incubator  and  brooder 
man;  managed  one  plant  12  years;  American; 
married.  ADVERTISER  5281,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — I  am  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  to  take  charge  of  and  improve  a  private 
place  (greenhouses  too);  have  up-to-date  busi¬ 
ness  perception,  long  experience  and  A-l  refer¬ 
ences  and  character.  ADVERTISER  52S0,  care 
Rural  New-orker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Executive  ability;  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  crop  rotation,  machinery.  A. 
R.  O.,  fitting  and  testing,  care  of  live  stock: 
college  graduate:  age  29;  married;  no  children. 
ADVERTISER  5279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  175-acre  dairy  anff 
grain  farm,  three  miles  from  Troy,  with  tin  ■ 
buildings  and  plenty  of  water;  on  State  road 
F.  L.  SHELDON,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  R.F.D.  No.  1. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm:  about.  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4.000  hens;  6,000-egg 
Candee  inenbator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  Vi  mile 
from  town  of  3,500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard;  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  2(5 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean;  set  in  apples  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM.  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  fruit  farm;  86  acres;  near 
three  shipping  points:  700  trees;  improvements. 
“ROY’S  FRUIT  FARM,”  Newton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 54-acre  farm,  three  miles  from 
Princeton  on  State  road;  well  watered  and 
fenced.  L.  B.  STARK,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  farmer  to  rnn  a  farm  on  shares; 

eight  miles  from  Newburg,  N.  Y. ;  1,500  peach 
trees;  plenty  water:  good  buildings;  lake;  good 
fishing.  Address  ADVERTISER  5244,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 415  acres,  stock  and  tools:  sufficient 
wood  to  pay  for  it;  $3,000  cash  required:  bal¬ 
ance  on  easy  terms.  P.  H.  STONE,  Hancock. 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Easy  terms,  200-acre  grain  and 
dairy  farm,  15  miles  from  Washington.  D.  C.. 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia:  one-half  mile  from 
Oakton;  trolley  station  on  corner  of  farm;  fertile 
soil:  train  to  Washington  every  hour:  line  new 
Colonial  house:  nine  rooms;  hot  and  cold  water, 
two  bathrooms;  garage,  new  bank  barn,  silo  and 
all  other  necessary  buildings;  new  and  very  sub¬ 
stantial:  fin  '  location  and  beautiful  home.'  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  5117,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  for  sale — -About  300  acres.  185 
acres  of  which  is  tillable,  most  of  which  can 
be  worked  with  a  tractor:  20  acres  of  muck, 
easily  drained;  well  watered:  fertile  limestone 
soil  that  will  grow  Alfalfa;  has  been  in  one 
family  for  four  generations;  located  in  South¬ 
eastern  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.;  2%  miles  to  rail¬ 
road  station;  less  to  church,  school  and  village. 
EDWIN  J.  WILLIAMS, 'Poughquag,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  117  acres:  located  in  Scho¬ 
harie  Co..  N.  Y. ;  good  land  and  buildings: 
price  $4,500  if  sold  soon.  ADVERTISER  5241. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  RENT — Several,  suitable  for  all 
kinds  of  farming:  over  4,000  acres  in  Somerset 
Co.,  N.  J.,  and  20  complete  sets  of  buildings: 
will  divide  to  suit  tenants;  40  miles  from  New 
York;  300  acres  Winter  grain  and  200  acres  of 
fruit;  can  offer  any  kind  of  proposition  for  farm¬ 
ing.  Communicate  C.  DRYSDALE  RI,ACK. 
Somerville.  N.  J.,  or  call  Wednesdays,  233 
Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED — To  manage  or  operate  on  shares,  a 
poultry  farm:  can  furnish  a  trap-nested,  high 
pedigreed  flock  of  breeders.  ADVERTISER  5255. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAT.!' — Attractive  farm.  18  acres;  one  mil  > 
station:  48  min.  N.  Y.  City:  nine-room  house 
modern  improvements;  fine  orchard,  etc.;  will 
exchange  for  large  dairy  farm  in  Dutchess  or 
Orange  County:  price  $6,700.  B.  BRANDT. 
Owner.  West  N.vack,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  64  acres,  must  be  sold  to  close  an  es¬ 
tate;  lias  four  acres  timber;  balance  of  land 
is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation:  smooth,  almost 
level:  deep  soil,  adapted  to  grain,  fruit  and 
dairying:  good  eight-room  house:  large  cellar 
barn  and  all  necessary  outbuildings;  painted  and 
in  good  repair:  fine  scenery:  good  neighborhood: 
a  rare  chance  to  procure  a  good  farm  owned  by 
the  deceased  for  45  years;  price  $5,000.  For 
particulars  and  photos  address  HEIRS  JOHN 
WILSON.  Deed.,  1219  West  State  Street.  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WE  WANT  to  rent,  on  shares,  April  1st.  an 
equipped  dairy  farm,  enrying  25  good  cows  and 
four  horses  or  more:  farm  must  be  in  good 
locality,  on  main  road,  and  in  good  productive 
condition:  we  arc  father  and  son  (son  a  college 
man),  having  a  life  experience  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ing:  are  at  present  handling  registered  Guern¬ 
seys;  both  are  industrious  farmers:  want  to  rent 
with  privilege  of  buying  if  farm  proves  satisfac¬ 
tory;  or  we  will  consider  a  good  offer  as  man¬ 
agers  on  a  first-class,  up-to-date  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5256,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  dairy  farm.  116%  acres:  all  good  build¬ 
ings;  fine  location;  will  sell  right.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  HARVEY  BELLINGER.  Hynds- 
ville.  N.  Y. 


FARM  of  15  acres  for  rent  or  on  shares;  six- 
room  house  and  barns;  at  l'armingdale.  N.  J.; 
suitable  for  potatoes,  truck  gardening  or  poultry: 
good  markets,  wholesale  and  retail;  fine  apple 
orchard;  for  rent  or  on  shares  to  responsible 
party.  Address  ADVERTISER  5272,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GOOD  location  for  plant  for  canning  or  drying 
vegetables  or  fruit:  on  line  of  Rut.  R. ;  Lake 
Champlain  front;  terms  right;  beans  in  quanti¬ 
ties  in  this  section.  M.  E.  HYDE.  North  Hero, 
V  ermont. 

Other  Classified  Advertisements  will 
be  found  on  page  409. 
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Quality  in  seeds  is  the  first  thing  to  consider.  You  cannot  succeed  with  your  garden  unless 
you  plant  “Seeds  that  Grow.”  The  House  of  Burpee  is  famous  for  the  quality  of  its  Seeds. 

If  you  want  good  results  with  the  least  effort,  we  suggest  that  you  plant  one  of  the 
gardens  listed  below.  These  collections  are  prepared  to  make  Gardening  easy  for  you. 

Burpee’s  Dollar  Box 

Sufficient  seed  to  plant  a  garden  20  by  30  feet.  A  complete  Vegetable  garden  for  $1.00.  Burpee ’s  Dollar  Box  contains  the  following  Vegetable  Seeds  : 


Bean,  Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Bean,  Burpee’s  Brittle  Wax 
Beet,  Crosby’s  Egyptian 
'  Ear' 


Carrot,  Chantenay 
Corn,  Golden  Bantam 
Lettuce,  Black-Seeded  Simpson 
Lettuce,  May  King 


Onion,  Red  Wethersfield 
Parsley,  Extra  Curled  Dwarf 
Radish,  Scarlet  Button 
Radish,  White  Icicle 


Salsify,  Sandwich  Island  Mammoth 
Swiss  Chard,  Lucullus 
Tomato,  Fordhook  Chalk’s  Jewel 
Turnip,  White  Egg- 


Cabbage,  Allhead  Early 

If  purchased  separately  this  Collection  would  cost  $1.60.  With  the  Burpee  Dollar  Box  we  include  Cultural  Leaflet  and  Garden  Plan  drawn  to 
scale.  Everything  is  prepared  to  make  it  easy  for  you.  Mailed  to  your  door  complete  for  $1.00. 


Burpee’s  Home  Garden  Collection 

Seed,  Garden  Plan  and  Cultural  Leaflet  prepared  especially  for  a 
home  garden  25  by  50  feet.  Burpee’s  Home  Garden  Collection  con¬ 
tains  the  best  varieties  of  the  following  Vegetable  Seeds: — Beans, 
Beets,  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Corn,  Cucumber,  Egg 
Plant,  Herbs,  Kohl  Rabi,  Lettuce,  Muskmelon,  Watermelon,  Okra,  Onions, 
Parsley,  Parsnip,  Peas,  Peppers,  Pumpkins,  Radish,  Ruta  Baga,  Salsify, 
Spinach,  Squash,  Swiss  Chard,  Tomato  and  Turnip. 

The  Burpee  Home  Garden  Collection  includes  37  packets  ill  all.  II 
purchased  separately  this  Collection  would  cost  $3.80  The  Home 
Garden  Collection  will  be  mailed  to  your  door  complete  for  $2.00. 


Burpee’s  Suburban  Garden  Collection 

If  you  have  sufficient  ground,  you  will  want  a  large  vegetable  garden, 
Burpee’s  Suburban  Garden  Collection  will  give  you  sufficient  seed  to 
sow  a  complete  vegetable  garden  50  by  80  feet.  Sixty-four  different 
varieties,  a  Garden  Plan,  a  book  on  "Home  Vegetable  Gardening,” 
to  tell  you  how,  and  a  Cook  Book  by  one  of  America’s  most  famous 
Cooks, — surely,  a  big  $5.00  worth  ! 

If  purchased  separately  this  Collection  would  cost  $7.50.  Burpee’s 
Suburban  Garden  Collection  will  be  mailed  to  your  d001*  for  $5.00. 


Burpee’s  Annual  for  1919 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  considered  the  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog.  It  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  mailed  to  you  free  upon  request.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 
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Seed  Corn  on  Long  Island 

The  Development  of  a  Great  Business 

I  N  IIEAT  NEEDED. — Long  Island  raises  the 
best  seed  corn  in  New  York  State,  and  will,  as 
time  goes  on,  raise  more.  Just  as  the  “Blessed  Isle” 
cannot  raise  its  own  seed  potatoes,  hut .  must  get 
them  from  a  cooler  climate,  so  a  large  share  of  New 
York  .State  fails  to  reeeiye.enougjV  sun  heat  in  July 
and  August  to  put  the  proper,  kick  in  seed  corn,  and 
must  get  its  seed  from  a  better." corn  climate.  Years 
ago,  when  the  shallow-kerneled,  -  90-day  flint  corn 
was  raised  for  grain,  it  was  not  impossible  to  get 
good  seed  corn  almost  anywhere:  in  the  State,  but 
'"'hen  dairymen  needed  silage  to  supplement  Alfalfa, 
it  was  found  that  this  flint,  corn  was  too  small  to 
use  for  silage  corn.  Hardy  types  of  flint  corn  will 


particular  have  come  to  have  an  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion  for  being  adapted  to  thin,  acid  soils  and  matur¬ 
ing  early  enough  for  silage,  while  giving  heavy 
yields  of  well-eared  stalks.  To  meet  this  growing 
demand  fur  seed  corn,  which  usually  came  after 
farmers  had  disposed  of  the  best  of  their  crop,  and 
protect  the  good  name  of  Long  Island  products,  a 
seed  corn  association  has  been  formed  on  Eastern 
Long  Island  which  inspects  the  growing  crop  for 
purity,  oversees  its  storage  and  finally  markets  the 
products  through  a  central  agency.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  is  still  in  its  earlier  stages,  but  has  this  year 
put  on  the  market  25,000  bushels  of  the  best  quality 
of  corn  that  has  been  grown  on  Long  Island  in  many 
years. 

EFFECTS  OF  WEATHER  CONDITIONS.— The 
bad  season  of  1917  left  most  of  the  State  without 


farm  bureaus  in  distributing  the  seed.  An  additional 
10.000  bushels  on  which  the  Association  has  an 
option  has  also  been  asked  for.  and  an  option  on 
which  given  in  case  the  demand  seems  sufficient. 
This  will,  without  doubt,  prevent  all  profiteering 
such  as  has  been  the  rule  in  other  seeds  and  will 
enable  farmer  to  deal  with  farmer  with  the  least 
possible  outlay  for  middleman's  profit. 

POTATOES  FIRST  CROP.— When  Spring  work 
begins  on  Long  Island,  which  is  usually  about  the 
third  week  in  March,  the  first  crop  planted  is  pota¬ 
toes,  and  these  must  all  be  in  the  ground  before  the 
first  of  May,  which  is  the  deadline  that  none  but 
millionaires  dare  to  cross.  This  gets  the  potato 
crop  out  of  the  way  in  time  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  corn,  which  can  generally  be  accomplished  with 
about  one-quarter  the  labor  that  is  required  on  the 


li,i  I0  ,"?  °f  1T  eStem  Nfic  lork  formers  organized  a  battery  of  sprayers  and  came  to  help  an  unfortunate  fellow  farmer  who  had  been 

omaUou-  Uns  man  was  unable  to  work,  and  all  Spring  operations  were  behind.  So  the  neighbors  turned  out  and  sprayed  the  entire  orchard. 
'  °r  u  1,(11  c  8rcn  lectures  of  our  American  soldiers  fighting  through  the  Argonne  forest.  Let  this  battery  of  buy  and  blight  destroyers  rank  with  the  soldiers 


seldom  yield  more  than  five  to  10  tons  of  silage  per 
acre,  while  a  larger  and  latw  maturing  dent  corn 
will  give  from  12  to  16  tons,  and  make  more  milk 
per  acre  of  crops.  This  large-growing  corn  will  not 
often  mature  enough  for  seed  corn  and  when  it  does 
seem  to  mature  it  shows  a  lower  vitality  that  soon 
reduces  the  yield  and  makes  it  necessary  to  get  fresh 
seed. 

ACCLIMATIZATION  TO  SOIL  AND  CLIMATE.— 
Seed  corn  from  the  corn  belt  was  not  adapted  to 
our  soils,  and  Southern  corn  was  too  late  to  make 
even  roasting  ears,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
immature  stage  at  which  it  is  profitable  to  put  corn 
in  the  silo.  This  inability  to  raise  seed  or  buy  it 
readily  from  the  corn-producing  sections  has  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  testing  of  different  lots  of  corn,  with 
the  result  that  seed  from  Long  Island  has  been' 
found  to  be  the  most  uniformly  reliable  of  any  in 
the  State.  Certain  local  Long  Island  varieties  in 


seed  corn,  while  the  northern  half  of  the  corn  belt 
had  to  buy  a  part  of  its  own  supply.  Only  Long 
Island  had  seed  corn  because  only  the  “Blessed  Isle” 
of  all  parts  of  the  State  had  received  the  necessary 
sun  heat  to  mature  the  corn.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  County  Farm  Bureau  of  the  State  the  need 
became  known,  stocks  of  sound  corn  were  listed,  an 
association  formed  and  many  carloads  of  priceless 
seed  sold  direct  from  farmer  to  farmer,  saving  the 
farmers  $4  to  $6  per  bushel  from  the  prices  asked 
by  seedsmen,  and  giving  them  better  seed  than  they 
could  have  otherwise  purchased.  The  season  of  1918 
has  been  one  of  the  best  for  corn  ever  known  on 
Long  Island,  and  the  stock  of  fancy  seed  is,  far 
greater  than  a  year  ago,  while  up-State  is  almost 
as  greatly  in  need  of  good  seed  corn.  The  Long 
Island  Seed  Corn  Association  has  sold  their  inspected 
stock  of  24.000  bushels  direct  to  the  State  Grange 
Exchange,  which  will  co-operate  with  the  various 


soils  of  upper  New  York  State.  Some  farmers  plant 
the  last  days  of  April,  while  there  are  many  who 
have  completed  their  planting  by  the  10th  of  May. 
This  early  planting  is  not  risky  as  it  would  be  in 
other  soils,  for  our  sands  are  so  well  drained  that 
they  are  warm  enough  to  give  a  prompt  germination 
three  weeks  sooner  than  it  can  be  secured  in  other 
localities.  The  general  use  of  the  weeder  and  har¬ 
row  are  reasons  why  corn  culture  on  Long  Island  is 
so  satisfactory,  and,  with  the  general  practice  of 
intensive  cultivation,  keeps  the  crop  free  from  weeds 
until  it  is  able  to  shade  the  ground  and  in  a  large 
measure  look  after  its  own  welfare.  Crop  rotation 
is  not  a  general  practice  on  Long  Island,  but  when 
there  is  a  crop  rotation,  corn  is  generally  planted 
on  freshly  plowed  sod  which  has  been  manured  with 
purchased  stable  manure.  When  no  rotation  is 
practiced  it  is  planted  on  land  which  has  been 
heavily  manured  and  fertilized  for  cabbage.  The 
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usual  crop  to  follow  corn  is  either  Winter  grain  or 
else  the  land  is  again  manured  and  planted  to 
cucumbers,  or  as  Long  Islanders  call  them,  “pickles.” 
The  Long  Island  farmer  has  long  been  accustomed 
to  use  plenty  of  fertilizer,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
his  corn  generally  received  an  application  of  at  least 
500  pounds  per  acre,  which  is  sufficient  to  insure 
early  maturity  and  heavyweight  grain. 

THE  SEED  DISTRICT. — The  largest  production 
of  seed  corn  is  in  the  east  end  of  the  island  around 
Riverliead,  Mattituck  and  Southold,  while  the  Hamp¬ 
tons  are  also  large  producers  of  the  highest  quality 
of  grain.  Much  excellent  corn  is  produced  in 
Nassau  County,  the  yields  being  full  as  heavy  as 
tljey  are  in  Suffolk,  but  because  of  its  nearness  to 
the  city  it  is  generally  more  profitable  to  produce 
sweet  corn  and  sell  the  ears  green  than  it  is  to 
produce  even  high-priced  field  corn.  Oats  and  barley 
are  not  generally  raised  in  the  rotation  with  corn, 
as  the  farmers  cannot  afford  to  use  enough  lime  to 
produce  good  grain.  There  is  no  one  general  rota¬ 
tion,  unless  it  be  the  one  used  on  light  soils  where 
corn  is  followed  by  potatoes,  the  potatoes  by  rye  and 
the  land  seeded  to  grass  which  is  cut  one  year.  On 
every  farm  potatoes,  corn,  cabbage  and  cucumbers 
are  grown  with  or  without  cover  crops.  Some  of 
the  best  growers  sow  rye  or  wheat  after  the  cucum¬ 
bers  are  off  the  ground  and  plow  this  under  for  corn 
next  year.  This  system,  or  lack  of  system,  will  seem 
very  queer  to  up-State  farmers  who  center  their 
rotation  around  the  grass  crop  and  devote  every 
energy  to  the  production  of  forage  for  their  cattle, 
while  the  Long  Island  farmer  centers  his  rotation 
around  the  potato  crop  and  uses  his  other  cash  crops 
chiefly  to  spread  out  the  season’s  work.  As  corn 
does  this  better  than  others,  we  find  Suffolk  County 
one  of  the  largest  producers  of  ripe  corn  in  New 
York  State,  and  because  of  the  small  amount  of  live 
stock,  we  find  the  farmers  quite  willing  to  sell  their 
corn  for  seed. 

CUTTING  AND  STORING. — Much  of  the  corn  is 
cut  with  a  corn  binder  because  of  the  shortage  of 
hand  labor  and  is  husked  in  the  field  during  the 
long,  dry  Autumn.  When  the  husked  corn  is  brought 
in  it  is  sorted  by  hand  and  all  immature  or  off  type 
ears  are  thrown  out,  the  remainder  being  stored  in 
ordinary  eorneribs  until  the  association  is  ready  to 
have  it  shelled  and  bagged.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  farmers  of  New  York  State  have  not  learned  to 
demand  that,  their  seed  corn  be  on  the  cob.  as  this 
would  make  it  more  certain  that  no  poor  ears  are 
used.  It  is.  of  course,  true  that  shipping  on  the  cob 
would  make  the  corn  slightly  more  expensive,  but 
as  even  the  highest-priced  seed  corn  costs  less  per 
acre  than  most  other  seeds,  farmers  could  well  afford 
to  pay  the  extra  cost  and  be  sure  that  their  corn  was 
perfect.  The  best  known  variety  is  Luce’s  Favorite 
(see  Fig.  Ill),  which  is  a  purely  Long  Island  type 
of  unknown  origin.  This  is  an  eight-row  dent  corn 
with  an  ear  shaped  like  the  flint  corn  and  a  large 
vigorous-growing  leafy  stalk  which  has  many 
suckers.  Many  tests  have  shown  this  to  be  the 
heaviest  yielding  corn  which  will  mature  in  the 
dairying  sections  of  New  York  State.  Large  areas 
are  also  devoted  to  the  growing  of  Longfellow  flint 
corn  and  Reid’s  Yellow  Dent,  both  of  which  are 
somewhat  preferred  on  the  island  as  sources  ol  iipe 
grain. 

RESULTS  OF  SELECTION. — Probably  no  section 
of  the  United  States  has  a  greater  list  of  local 
varieties  than  Long  Island,  and  it  is  possible  that 
many  of  these  may  have  places  to  fill  in  particular 
regions  of  New  York  State.  Because  of  their  own 
difficulties  in  purchasing  good  seeds.  Long  Island 
farmers  have  a  good  appreciation  of  what  it  takes 
to  produce  high-class  seed  grain,  and  if  the  farmers 
of  the  dairying  sections  are  willing  to  pay  the  price, 
there  can  readily  be  built  up  a  trade  in  hand-selected 
ears  of  seed  corn,  every  ear  of  which  has  been  picked 
before  the  stalk  was  cut,  stove-dried  and  carried 
through  the  Winter  without  freezing,  and  before 
being  planted  tested  as  to  germination.  Such  seed 
corn  as  this  cannot,  however,  be  sold  for  less  than 
$5  per  bushel,  but  as  it  will  give  20  to  50  per  cent 
larger  yield  than  ordinary  seed,  those  who  depend 
upon  their  corn  crop  for  the  production  of  cheap 
milk  cannot  afford  to  plant  any  less.  The  crop  for 
1018  was  the  largest  on  record,  both  as  to  acreage 
and  yield,  the  quality  being  better  than  even  Long 
r  si  and  usually  raises.  The  other  parts  of  New  York 
State  should  be  most  grateful  that  Long  Island  can 
so  well  produce  the  seed  that  they  need  to  buy  every 
year.  The  Farm  Bureau  of  Suffolk  County  has  done 
much  in  the  way  of  supervising  the  production  and 
distributing  the  yield  of  this  high-class  seed  corn. 

H.  F.  BUTTON. 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

A  New  England  Farmer  and  Tractors 

HOW  is  one  to  get  at  the  root  of  this  tractor  busi¬ 
ness?  There  are  so  many  different  makes  on 
the  market,  and  so  many  conflicting  opinions  about 
them  that  it  makes  one  faint-hearted.  Not  only  are 
there  many  different  makes,  but  the  difference  in 
models  is  rather  overwhelming.  I  am  not  in  the 
market  this  year,  but  I  rather  expect  to  be  next  year, 
and  hence  am  looking  around  a  bit  for  opinions  and 
ideas  and  performance  records.  I  have  become  an 
avid  reader  of  paragraphs  in  the  farm  journals  of 
what  other  men  say.  But  there  are  many  different 
types  of  farms,  and  many  different  types  of  farmers, 
and  I  have  read  nothing  which  in  any  measure  dupli¬ 
cates  my  conditions.  I  shall  get  along  with  Jennie 


Luce's  Favorite  Coni,  Grown  on  Long  Island.  Fig.  Ill . 


and  Tom  this  year,  but  next  year  I  shall  be  up  against 
the  proposition  of  buying  another  team  or  a  tractor. 

If  I  were  the  kind  of  a  farmer  who  can  keep  two 
teams  busy  the  year  round  I  should  probably  buy  an¬ 
other  team,  for  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  extreme 
practicability  of  a  tractor  on  this  farm,  which  is 
hilly  and  rather  stony.  But  how  is  one  to  find  out 
what  tractors  will  do  on  such  a  farm?  Which  type 
of  tractor  is  best  on  such  a  farm?  What  is  the  av¬ 
erage  approximate  life  of  a  tractor  with  very  care¬ 
ful  handling  on  such  a  farm? 

\Iy  point  is  this:  In  buying  an  automobile  one  can 
find  reasonably  enough  what  make  is  best  suited  to 
his  purpose  and  what  the  car  will  do  under  certain 
conditions  and  with  careful  or  careless  handling, 
and  a  man  can  also  find  out  something  about  what  it 
costs  to  keep  a  car  for  a  year,  and  the  life  of  the  car. 
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But  with  a  tractor  one  has  difficulty  in  finding  out 
these  things.  Of  course 'the  tractor  is. still  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  or  the  stage  of  rapid  development, 
and  is  excusable  on  these  grounds.  But  excuse  does 
not  help  the  farmer  who  is  interested  and  wishes  to 
buy.  I  hate  to  lie  the  “goat!”  I  haven’t  the  money 
to  experiment  with  a  tractor.  I  have  to  be  sure  on 
some  points.  I  know  what  a  good  pair  of  horses 
will  do  for  me.  Perhaps  I  would  better  wait  until 
more  have  tried  the  tractor.  And  yet  I  hate  to 
cheat  myself  out  of  a  good  thing  by  being  over-con¬ 
servative.  If  a  tractor  will  work  on  my  land  it  will 
save  me  that  extra  team  which  I  shall  have  to  have, 
and  will  also  save  me  the  man  to  work  them.  It  will 
save  my  feeding  that  extra  team  all  Winter  without 
their  returning  me  anything. 

Isn  t.  it  possible  to  get  a  wider  expression  of  views 
which  come  from  experience?  Or  is  a  certain  amount 
of  definite  knowledge  on  this  point  unavailable?  I 
do  not  want  to  be  like  the  good  neighbor  woman  of 
mine,  who,  when  the  rural  free  delivery  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  said :  “Hum pip  I  guess  I'll  call  for  my  mail  at 
the  office  as  usual ;  you  don’t  catch  me  trusting  my 
mail  to  any  man  to  carry  around.”  Neither  do  I 
want  to  be  like  the  man  who  bought  “witch  grass” 
seed  and  sowed  it  'because  the  agent  told  him  it 
would  solve  his  meadow  troubles,  because  he  would 
never  have  to  sow  it  again.  e.  m. 

Vermont. 


Apple  Trees  by  the  Roadside 

AS  an  office  desk  proposition  the  roadside  fruit 
orchard  is  a  winner,  utilizing  waste  land  and 
receiving  good  cash  returns.  This  works  out  all 
right  on  paper,  but  as  a  practical  proposition  I  wish 
to  be  excused.  When  I  purchased  Orchard  Ridge 
Farm  in  1SS9,  young  apple  trees  had  been  planted 
along  both  sides  of  the  road.  These  trees  were 
mostly  of  the  Baldwin  variety,  and  vigorous  growers. 
The  six  acres  of  orchard  with  these  roadside  trees 
were  counted  a  valuable  asset  to  the  farm.  The  or¬ 
chard  has  nobly  fulfilled  its  promise,  while  the  road¬ 
side  trees  have  proved  to  be  detrimental  from  every 
viewpoint.  As  the  trees  grew  and  spread  they  in¬ 
terfered  with  crop  growth  for  some  distance  in  the 
field.  Again,  as  there  is  a  line  of  telephone  poles  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  these  poles  and  tree  bodies 
interfere  with  mowing  or  cultivating  the  roadside. 
As  this  is  a  main  highway  leading  into  a  large  city 
nine  miles  distant,  hundreds  of  loads  of  hay  are 
hauled  to  the  market  by  this  route.  Many  farms  in 
back  were  infested  with  wild  carrot.  The  tree 
branches  brush  off  more  or  less  of  this,  until  the 
roadside  is  now  well  seeded  to  this  pest.  and.  to 
cap  the  climax.  T  never  realized  .$5  from  these  trees. 
This  year  I  told  my  tenant  that  if  he  would  take 
them  all  down  close  to  the  ground  he  could  have  all 
the  wood  for  his  trouble,  and  he  has  made  a  good 
job  of  it. 

Nor  is  this  an  isolated  instance  of  the  impractic¬ 
ability  of  planting  fruit  trees  by  the  roadside.  Apple 
trees  were  never  intended  by  nature  to  be  an  orna¬ 
mental  tree,  and  to  try  to  force  them  into  a  class 
where  they  do  not  belong  not  only  creates  a  discord, 
but  shows  poor  judgment.  There  should  be  by  all 
means  at  least  a  fruit  orchard  on  every  farm  large 
enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  family  amply, 
while  the  commercial  orchard  is  a  separate  problem. 
By  all  means  let  us  get  rid  of  old  stone  walls  and 
apple  trees,  which  will  allow  of  proper  cultivation  in 
preparation  for  the  proposed  beautifying  of  the  road¬ 
sides  by  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  adapted  by 
nature  for  that  purpose  The  future  demands  this  of 
us>  h.  e.  cox. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  A*. 


Ownership  of  Manure 

When  a  man  rents  a  farm  can  he  lawfully  take  the 
manure  oil  the  place  to  use  on  another  farm,  or  does 
it  belong  to  the  owner?  There  is  nothing  said  about 
it  in  the  lease.  A-  s- 

THERE  have  been  at  least  50  questions  regarding 
the  ownership  of  manure.  Some  of  them  are 
complicated,  but  the  general  rule  is  that  manure 
made  on  a  farm  from  hay  and  grain  raised  on  that 
farm  becomes  a  part  of  the  real  estate,  and  cannot 
be  removed  by  the  renter.  This  does  not  hold  in  all 
the  States,  but  is  the  general  rule  through  the 
country.  When  the  tenant  brings  hay  and  grain  in 
from  outside  the  farm  and  feeds  it  to  stock  on  the 
farm  the  resulting  manure  would  belong  to  him. 
Or  unless  there  were  some  special  rule  to  prevent 
it.  the  tenant  might  take  the  hay  and  grain  to 
another  farm  and  feed  them  there,  thus  gaining 
ownership  to  the  manure.  The  general  rule  is  that 
a  tenant  cannot  sell  or  remove  the  manure  made 
from  feeding  what  the  farm  (produces. 


Sweet  Clover  as  a  Soil  Builder 

Part  II. 

EFFECT  ON  SOIL. — One  very  desirable  feature 
of  Sweet  clover  as  an  improver  of  farm  land  is 
its  effect  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil.  It 
sends  down  a  central  root  to  considerable  depth,  two 
feet  not  being  an  excessive  growth  in  five  or  six 
months  when  the  subsoil  is  not  too  ‘•tight.”  When 
this  central  root  goes  down  two  feet  it  throws  out  a 
whorl  of  roots  near  the  ground  surface  and  others 
lower  down,  the  writer  having  seen  a  whorl  down 
20  inches.  If  there  is  a  liardpan  the  roots  lose  their 
tendency  to  deep  penetration  of  a  single  stem,  and 
many  short,  stocky  branches  are  the  result.  In 
either  case  there  is  a  mass  of  roots  which  loosen  up 
the  soil  to  plow  depth  much  more  than  does  the  Red 
clover,  the  roots  of  which  scarcely  get  below  plow 
depth  the  first  season  of  growth,  as  the  illustration 
aply  shows  in  two  small  plants  on  page  354.  The  writ¬ 
er  is  very  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  Sweet  clover  with 
deep  root  penetration  assists  drainage  in  no  small 
degree.  This  is  because  of  the  large  root  formation, 
which,  when  it  decays,  leaves  little  channels  down 
into  the  subsoil  as  deeply  as  the  roots  penetrated, 
and  these  channels  furnish  passages  through  which 
excessive  water  passes  readily  down  toward  tile 
drains  or  toward  a  porous  subsoil  if 
there  be  one.  In  addition  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  run-down  farm  land  and 
the  keeping  up  of  good  land  Sweet 
clover  has  the  power  to  put  otherwise 
barren  soil  in  condition  for  other  and 
perhaps  more  desirable  plants.  It  has 
a  great  affinity  for  newly  excavated 
soils,  and  voluntarily  takes  possession  . 
of  grades  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
where  it  grows  naturally.  One  peculiar 
feature  in  this  connection  is  that  when 
it  has  put  the  soil  in  condition  for 
other  grasses  it  ceases  to  be  aggressive 
and  eventually  disappears  as  myster¬ 
iously  as  it  came,  possibly  never  show¬ 
ing  again  in  that  particular  place  un- 
less  an  excavation  is  made  there 
again. 

DESTROYING  AS  WEEDS. — When 
Sweet  clover  becomes  a  “weed”  in  in¬ 
stances  other  than  those  mentioned 
above,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  char¬ 
acteristics  peculiar  to  it.  Remember 
that  cutting  the  first  year  after  the 
seed  germinates  will  positively  not  kill 
the  plant,  but  that  cutting  below  the 
laterals  after  the  top  has  made  good 
top  growth  and  nearly  ready  to  blos¬ 
som  usually  will  kill  it  the  second  year 
after  seeding.  As  all  new  plants  must 
come  from  seed  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  if  no  plants  are  allowed  to 
go  to  seed  there  will  be  no  new  plants 
unless  they  are  introduced  from  out¬ 
side  sources.  It  is  quite  possible,  in 
extreme  cases,  that  the  top  growth 
may  be  cut  and  the  plant  not  killed. 

In  this  case  the  plant  becomes  a  per¬ 
ennial,  to  a  certain  degree,  and  lives 
beyond  the  second  year  in  its  endeavor  to  reproduce 
itself. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GROWTH.— Should  a 
farmer  conclude  to  try  out  Sweet  clover  as  a  soil 
improver  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  it 
positively  will  not  thrive  unless  the  soil  is  in  a  basic 
condition  suitable  for  its  growth  and  development. 

It  requires  lime  in  goodly  amounts,  and  a  so-called 
“acid”  soil  is  not  conducive  to  its  best  development. 
This  is  proved  by  its  affinity  for  newly  excavated 
soils,  which  are  more  likely  to  have  a  supply  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  than  older  farm  land.  A  dressing 
of  two  tons  of  ground  limestone  will  usually  put 
any  soil  in  a  proper  basic  condition  for  Sweet  clover, 
and  it  should  he  applied,  to  get  best  results,  if  the 
soil  is  of  a  sandstone  or  shale  formation  and  lime 
has  not  been  applied  previously.  Inoculation  may 
or  may  not  be  necessary,  but  a  safe  plan  is  to  inocu¬ 
late,  using  either  inoculated  soil  or  commercial  cul¬ 
tures  as  per  directions  frequently  given  for  Alfalfa, 
the  bacteria  for  both  plants  being  the  same. 

TIME  OF  SEEDING. — After  experimenting  with 
date  of  seeding  the  writer  prefers  for  a  plow-down 
crop  early  Spring  sowing  with  a  nurse  crop,  which 
may  be  Winter  wheat  or  rye  and  any  of  the  Spring- 
sown  cereal  crops.  Sown  in  this  way  the  plant  has 
the  full  season  in  which  to  develop  top  and  root 
growth.  If  sown  with  Fall-sown  crops  as  a  nurse 
crop,  sow  early  when  the  ground  is  honeycombed 
or  somewhat  later  if  an  Alfalfa  drill  is  available. 
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If  sown  with  Spring-sown  crops  sow  when  these 
Crops  are  drilled,  using  the  grass  seeding  attachment 
of  the  grain  drill  when  possible.  A  good  stand  may 
be  had  by  seeding  without  nurse  crop  between  July 
first  and  August  first,  the  former  date  being  prefer¬ 
able.  Tf  seeded  this  way  the  ground  should  be 
plowed  early  and  the  weeds  kept  down  the  same  as 
for  Alfalfa  seeding.  With  regard  to  rate  of  seeding 
the  writer  has  found  that  10  pounds  per  acre  is 
sufficient  if  scarified,  hulled  seed  is  used,  and  this 
is  always  advisable,  especially  if  the  seed  is  sown 
after  freezing  weather  has  passed,  as  is  the  usual 
case  when  seeding  is  made  with  the  Spring  crops 
noted.  The  writer  is  quite  partial  to  a  mixed  seed¬ 
ing  of  Sweet  and  Red  clover  for  a  plow-down  crop, 
as  it  is  more  sure.  Should  there  be  a  partial  failure 
of  either  one  or  the  other  there  will  be  enough  for 
something  to  turn  under  and  both  seldom  make  a 
complete  failure.  In  this  case  use  five  pounds  of 
Sweet  and  five  pounds  of  Red,  or  Mammoth  may  be 
used  if  preferred. 

LEARN  ITS  HABITS. — A  word  of  precaution  to 
the  beginner  in  growing  Sweet  clover,  whether  it  be 
for  pasture,  hay  or  a  plow-down  crop,  is  to  start  in 
a  small  way  and  learn  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  plant.  It  is  well  to  observe  the  conditions  best 
adapted  to  its  growth  upon  a  particular  kind  of 
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vious  to  sowing  the  last  clover  seeding,  although 
Sweet  clover  grows  quite  well  in  the  locality  without 
lime  applications.  The  land  has  been  under  culti¬ 
vation  for  about  90  years.  f.  m.  lutts. 

Huron  County,  Ohio. 


Side  View  of  Ditcher,  Showing  Caterpillar  Construction.  Fig.  112. 


Tile  Drainage  by  Machinery 

p^OUR  of  us  farmers  bought  a  power  ditcher  one 
a  year  ago  last  September,  and  we  have  dug  and 
laid  about  100,000  tile,  some  S-in.  for  mains,  where 
there  was  a  large  volume  of  water.  We  have  used 
6-in.  tile  for  most  of  the  mains,  a  few  5-in.  on  short 
mains,  4-in.  for  laterals.  The  machine  cuts  a  ditch 
11  inches  wide  and  can  dig  up  to  4%  feet.  deep. 
Theie  is  a  casing  that  is  long  enough  to  hold  three 
tiles,  so  the  man  laying  the  tile,  by  working  rapidly, 
can  place  the  tile  inside  of  the  casing.  The  casing 
prevents  the  soil  from  caving  in.  Eight-inch  tile 
have  to  be  laid  behind  the  casing. 

When  digging  not  to  exceed  three  feet  deep,  and 
soil  is  not  stony,  we  can  dig  10  feet  per  minute. 
When  digging  deeper,  or  in  very  hard  soil,  we  dig  7 y2 
feet  per  minute.  When  digging  full  depth  we  can  dig 
five  feet  per  minute.  We  dug  and  laid  1,040  rods  on 
my  farm  during  November  and  December.  1918,  and 
a\evag 'd  about  90  rods  per  day,  of  an  average  depth 
of  37  inches.  Days  were  about  seven 

_  to  nine  hours.  The  operator  and  the 

man  who  laid  the  tile  took  the  levels 
and  set  the -targets.  One  day  last 
Spring,  in  favorable  digging,  they  dug 
and  laid  175  rods.  The  tile  must  be 
laid  as  fast  as  dug,  or  in  sandy  land 
the  ditch  will  cave  in.  When  we  laid 
our  tile  there  was  considerable  rain, 
and  the  ground  was  soft  in  a  good 
many  places,  so  we  had  to  use  rails 
under  the  wheels,  and  that  hindered 
considerably.  The  machine  is  of  the 
caterpillar  type  and  weighs  10  tons 
This  is  the  first  machine  in  the  country, 
and  there  lias  been  but  very  little  tile 
laid.  Most  of  our  heavy  land  needs 
tiling.  o.  F.  MARVIN. 

Muskegon  Co.,  Mich. 


The  Power  Ditcher  at  Work.  Fig.  113. 

soil,  as  its  growth  varies  with  different  kinds  of 
soils.  Study  root  growth  and  learn  how  it  takes  to 
the  subsoil  in  comparison  with  other  and  shallower 
rooted  clovers,  remembering  that  the  roots  penetrate 
deeper  in  a  dry  season  than  in  a  wet  one,  the  nature 
of  the  plant  being  such  that  it  sends  the  roots  down 
to  moisture,  or  rather  follows  the  water  table  as  it 
lowers  with  the  advancing  season. 

COMPARISON  WITH  RED  CLOVER.— The  illus¬ 
tration  on  page  354  is  from  samples  of  Sweet  and  Red 
clover  dug  May  1,  each  set  being  from  different  parts 
of  the  field,  yet  grown  close  together.  They  were 
grown  from  mixed  seed  sown  with  wheelbarrow 
seeder  in  wheat  the  previous  Spring.  It  was  plowed 
down  about  this  time,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
top  growth  of  the  Sweet  clover,  shown  by  the  two 
center  plants,  was  eight  to  ten  inches,  while  the 
roots  were  broken  off  at  about  12  inches  below  the 
surface,  as  shown  by  the  two-foot  rule  in  the  center. 
Compare  these  with  the  Red  clover  shown  on  the 
outside  and  the  difference  in  growth  at  the  same 
age.  grown  under  like  soil  and  climatic  conditions, 
is  readily  seen.  The  soil  was  a  silty  loam  with 
rather  loose  yellow  subsoil  and  located  near  latitude 
41.  Northern  Ohio.  It  was  sown  for  a  plow-down 
ci op  in  a  two-acre  experimental  field  where  a  two- 
crop  rotation  of  corn  followed  by  wheat  is  practiced, 
several  crops  of  each  having  been  removed  from  the 
laud  and  no  manure  applied,  commercial  fertilizer 
being  used  abundantly.  Limestone  was  applied  pre- 


What  to  Do  for  Com  Smut 

ERY  year  we  have  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  corn  smut.  This  dis¬ 
ease  seems  to  be  gaining  in  some  sec¬ 
tions.  particularly  where  sweet  corn  is 
largely  grown.  The  picture  at  Fig.  114, 
taken  from  a  circular  from  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  shows  the 
appearance  of  this  disease,  and  most 
farmers  are  familiar  with  the  black, 
uasty  bunches  which  gather  on  the 
corn.  This  disease  cannot  be  handled 
like  the  smut  of  oats,  by  sprinkling  or 
spraying  the  seed.  In  the  oat  smut  the 
disease  germs  are  in  the  seed,  and  the 
use  of  formalin  will  destroy  the  germs 
before  the  seed  is  planted.  The  germs 
of  corn  smut  are  not  wintered  over  in 
the  seed,  but  are  carried  over  in  the 
manure,  in  cornstalks  or  in  the  feed.  They  develop 
in  the  field  and  float  through  the  air.  When  they 
reach  a  corn  ear  they  settle  and  begin  their  work. 
Thus  it  will  be  no  help  to  soak  the  seed  corn.  All 
smutty  ears  or  stalks  should  be  burned  and  kept  off 
the  manure  pile.  When  the  disease  becomes  very 
bad  the  field  should  be  put  into  other  crops  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  As  this  smut  does  not  attack  potatoes 
or  grass  or  garden  truck,  a  few  years  of  these  crops 
will  “starve”  out  the  smut. 
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Sale  of  Army  Material 

ANY  readers  have  asked  us  about  the  army 
trucks,  which  they  understand  are  being  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  at  great  bargains.  The  only  way  to 
find  out  is  to  go  to  headquarters.  We  did  so,  and  are 
told  by  the  Quartermaster’s  representatives: 

I  liore  is  a  widespread  rumor  that  has  been  circulated, 
to  the  effect  that  the  War  Department  has  for  sale  a 
large  number  of  army  trucks.  This  rumor  is  erroneous 
and  without  foundation,  for  the  reason  that  the  War 
Department  has  not  authorized  anv  sales  of  motor 
vehicles. 

They  say  all  army  material  is  being  counted  and 
classified.  When  this  is  done,  everything  in  excess 
of  Government  needs  will  be  offered  for  sale.  From 
what  we  have  seen  of  the  army  trucks,  we  doubt  if 
they  would  be  very  serviceable  for  most  farm  work 
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Quality  in  Seeds 
is  thefirst  thing 
to  consider.  You 
cannot  succeed 
with  your 
garden  unless 
youplant“Seeds 
that  Grow.” 
Burpee’* 
Dollar  Box 
Su  fficientseed  to 
plant  a  garden 
20  by  30feet.  A 
CompleteVeg- 
eiablegarden 
for  $1.00. 

Burpee’s 
Dollar  Box 
containsthc 
followinpVep- 
etable  Seeds  : 

LeHuce— Simpson 
Onion— Wethersfield 
Parsley— Curled  Dwarf 
Radish— White  Icicle 
Radish— Scarlet  Button 
Salsify -Sandwich  Island 
Tomato— Chalk’s  Jewel 
Turnip— White  Egg 
If  purchased  separately,  this  collection  would  cost  $1.60. 
With  the  Dollar  Box  we  includeCu1'  jral  Leaflet  and  Garden 
Flan  drawn  to  scale.  Complete  den  for  S  1 .00. 

BURPEE’S  ANNlT  --L  For  1919 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  considered  the  leading  American  Sci  d 
Catalog,  ltcontains  acompletelistof  the  best  Vegetab  ear  tJ 
Flower  Seeds.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  upon  request. 
Write  for  your  copy  today . 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Grower*,  Philadelphia 


Bean— Stringless  Green  Pod 
Bean— Brittle  Wax 
Beet— Crosby’s 
Cabbage — Allhead  Early 
Carrot— Chantenay 
Chard— Lucullus 
Com— Golden  Bantam 
Lettuce— May  King 


Part  II. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average 
growth  made  by  Norway  spruce  trees  in 
a  plantation  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College.  These  were  four-year-old  trans¬ 
plants,  set  in  a  stiff  yellow  clay  soil,  in 
which  were  a  large  number  of  medium¬ 
sized  stones  from  two  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  “The  land  slopes  to  the  east 
and  a  seepage  of  water  from  a  flat  area 
above  causes  excessive  moisture  and  a  c~ld 
soil  during  the  Spring  months.  During 
the  Slimmer  the  clay  dries  out  and  ba’ 
badly.  Trior  to  planting  the  trees  th 
best  top  soil  had  been  removed  by  several 
years’  erosion.” 
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Seed  Book  Free 

Offers  eeedfor  every 
farm  crop— highest  qualities  only. 
Specialize*  in  Clovers.  Alfalfa.  Soy 
Beans— Fi  el  d  Pea*- Seed  Potatoes-Seed 
Corn  for  silage  and  cribbing.  Write  today  for 
Seed  Book  and  samplet  of  any  ceedfl.  All  are 
free.  Mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  County.  *  >• 


OLD  S  jjSatalog 

TELLS  THE  TRUTH 

With  carefully  written  deseriptiong-truc  illustra¬ 
tions  and  conservative  statements.  Olds’  XS*9 
Catalog  is  a  true  guide  and  a  most  valuable 
book  for  everyone  needing  seeds. 

OLDS9  SPECIALTIES 

Seed  Potatoes.  The  new  Olds’  White  Beauty 
and  10  others,  choice  certified  stock.  Seed  Corn— 
Wisconsin  fancy  ear  corn.  Seed  Oats,  Wheat, 
Barley,  Clover.  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Wisconsin 
tested,  high-grade  seed.  Samples  FREE,  all 
field  seeds.  Buy  from  samples.  Garden  Seeds, 
Rower  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Nursery  Stock,  Poul¬ 
try  Supplies,  Tools,  etc. 

Write  today  for  Olds’  32nd  Annual  Catalog 

L.L.  Olds  Seed  Co.  Madison,  Wls. 


Brookdale  Eight-Row 
Yellow  Flint  Corn 

selected  by  me  for  6  successive 
seasons.  Tests  95%,  germination. 
Ripens  with  us  in  Putnam  County 
90  days  and  yields  100  bushels 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  Just  the 
variety  for  sections  where  other 
kinds  "fail  to  ripen. 

Price,  F.O.B.,  70  lbs.  on  cob 
«*•  56  lbs.  shelled  as  follows: 

1  bushel  -  -  •  $4.00 

2  bushels  -  '  -  -  7.00 

3  bushels  -  -  *  10.00 

5  bushel  or  over  $3  per  bu. 

Orders  shipped  promptly. 
Circular  on  request, 

BROOKDALE  FARM 

E.  Salinger,  Prop.  Brewster,  N.Y 

iHotfman’s  Seed  Oats. 

Sound— white— clean-heavy.  SIX  VA¬ 
RIETIES  -  “side’;  and  tree  types  All 
heavy  yielders.  ‘  Improved  White  Rus¬ 
sian,”  a  true  side  oats— weighs  44  IDS. 
to  stroked  bushel.  “Climax” 
tree  oats— large  berry— 46 
lbs— thin  hull-stiff 
strawed.  Write 
for  free  sam- 
pies. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
fi  rm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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At  the  end  of  six  years  S00  trees  re¬ 
mained.  These  were  largely  the  culls 
from  previous  thinnings.  After  the  close 


Example  of  Corn  Smut.  Fiy.  114 
See  /‘aye  J/lo 

of  the  seventh  growing  season  they  were 
arranged  in  two-foot  height  classes,  as 
follows  : 


NUMBER  OF  TREES  IN  PLANTATIO 
HEIGHT  CLASSES 


BY 


Height  class,  feet 
2-  4 . 

No.  of  trees  Per  cent 
_  77  30 

4-6  . 

.  474 

59 

0-  s . 

.  200 

25 

8-10 . 

_  49 

6 

“The  land  was 

prepared  by  Fall 

plow- 

market.  The  smaller  sizes  are  tied  in 
bundles  of  from  two  to  five  trees.  There 
are  approximately  500  to  600  bundles  to  a 
car,  making  a  total  of  about  2,000  trees. 
Freight  charges  on  cars  will  run  from 
.$40  to  $100.  The  wholesaler  is  usually 
ready  to  receive  trees  from  the  1st  to  the 
15th  of  December. 

It  is  always  easy  to  figure  profits  from 
farming  or  anything  else  on  paper.  One 
can  keep  within  a  certain  safe  margin  of 
loss,  and  totally  ignore  any  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  market,  or  pranks  which  wind, 
weather,  insects,  fire  or  disease  may  play. 
The  following  figures,  like  so  many  others, 
are  highly  optimistic.  However,  every  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  keep  within  rea¬ 
sonable  limits.  A  loss  of  four  }ier  cent 
of  the  trees  planted  is  allowed.  All  the 

ouey  invested  in  the  venture,  includ¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  annual 
taxes,  have  been  carried  forward  at  six 
per  cent  compound  interest  to  the  end  of 
the  10-year  period.  A  minimum  net  re¬ 
turn  of  10  cents  per  tree  has  been  al¬ 
lowed,  and  the  money  has  been  held  at 
four  per  cent  compound  interest  until  the 
close  of  the  period.  Such  figures  are  of 
course  only  an  indication  of  what  may  he 
expected.  But  if  they  are  worth  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  they  point  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  venture  has  a  great  many  odds  in 
favor  of  the  planter. 

Estimated  returns  from  one  acre  of 
Christmas  trees,  planted  on  land  valued 
at  $30,  with  au  annual  tax  of  two  per 
cent.  Invested  money  to  be  carried  to 
end  of  10-year  period  at  six  per  cent. 
Profits  to  be  held  at  four  per  cent  until 
end  of  period.  Allowed  loss  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  four  per  cent. 


Purchase  price  of  5,305 

transplants  . 

Express,  cartage,  etc. . . 
Planting,  lc  per  tree . . 


Value  with  6%  com¬ 
pound  interest  for 
period  of  10  years... 

Value  of  land,  $30; 
interest  on  same  for 
10  years  at  6% . 

Taxes,  60e  per  year,  at 

6%  . 

Total  cost  carried 
to  end  of  period  at 
6%  compound  in¬ 
terest  . 

Annual  .return  of  $85 
per  year,  beginning 
with  the  end  of  the 
4tli  year,  placed  at 
4%  interest  to  close 
of  10-year  period  — 


ing.  In  the  following  Spring  the  ground 
was  harrowed,  the  gullies  filled  in,  and 
the  loose  stones  removed.  There  were 
three  harrowings  in  all.  Lastly,  a  float 
was  used  to  level  and  prepare  the  ground 
for  planting. 

“A  layer  of  coarse  horse  manure  was 
plowed  under  with  the  Fall  plowing. 
No  other  fertilizer  was  applied,  nor  has 
any  been  used  since  as  top-dressing.” 

Persons  wishing  to  market  trees  for 
the  Christmas  trade  should  prepare  them¬ 
selves  against  losses  by  obtaining  a  def¬ 
inite  market  for  their  product  before  cut¬ 
ting  the  tree.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
crops  for  which  a  market  is  not  impera¬ 
tive  at  the  close  of  any  certain  season. 
They  will  remain  in  the  stage  of  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  for  several  years,  and  after 
that,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  judicious 
thinning,  will  rapidly  pass  into  the  class 
from  which  pulpwood  is  obtained.  Prices 
for  Christmas  trees  fluctuate  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  range.  If  there  is  a  strong  de¬ 
mand.  and  the  supply  is  short,  the  result¬ 
ant  prices  will  be  good.  It  happens  very 
frequently  that  the  markets  are  glutted 
with  trees,  and  then  no  one  makes  even  a 
fair  return  from  his  sale.  The  man  who 
first  surveys  his  market  and  makes  sure 
of  the  demand  for  his  product  is  insured 
against  such  disappointment.  Even  if  a 
groat  number  of  persons  should  see  big 
profits  in  land  planted  to  Christmas  trees, 
and  proceed  to  follow  out  their  original 
hunch,  there  i.;  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  bottom  would  be  knocked  out  of 
the  market.  The  demand  for  paper  pulp 
materials  is  increasing  so  rapidly  and  the 
sources  of  supply  are  being  so  diminished 
that  this  is  sure  to  furnish  an  outlet  for 
superfluous  Christmas  trees. 

Ordinarily  from  20  cents  to  forty  cents 
per  tree  is  paid  by  the  wholesaler.  The 
greatest  demand  is  for  trees  from  four  to 
10  feet  high,  although  municipal  and 
community  celebrations  often  require 
trees  up  to  60  feet  high.  The  large  cities 
take  the  hull,  of  the  trees  placed  in  the 


Net  profit  for  10-year 

period  . 

Net  annual  profit  on 

one  acre  . 

Returns,  based  on  10c 
profit  first  2  years. 
15c  profit  3d-4th 
years,  20c  profit  5th- 
6th  years  after  cut¬ 
ting  begins . 

Total  cost  as  above .... 


*4- Year 

f2  and  3 

old 

year  old 

$21 .22 

$95.49 

7.50 

7.50 

53.05 

53.05 

$81.77 

$156.04 

$146.45 

$278.47 

23.73 

23.73 

7.91 

7.91 

$178.09 

$310.11 

$563.12 

$563.12 

$253.01 

38.50 

25.30 

$862.34 

$862.34 

$178.09  $310.11 


Net  profit  for  10-year 

period  .  $684._o  $•>, j — o 

Net  annual  profit  per  OQ 

acre  .  $b8.4o  •>>•>.— i 

*  Four-year-old  State  grown  stock,  at  ?4  per 

t  Two  and  three-year-old  stock  purchased  from 
nurserymen  at  $18  per  thousand. 

G.  II.  C. 
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Hill  Selected  Seed  Potatoes 

In  1896.  after  years  of  city  and  mercan¬ 
tile  life,  I  concluded  I  would  attempt 
farming.  I  got  what  most  inexpeiit.net d 
people  do  when  they  jump  into  boss  a 
man’s  job,  misfits,  jumbles  and  disap¬ 
pointments.  I  thought  to  be  saving  I 
would  sell  the  good-sized  potatoes  and 
plant  the  little  ones.  Any  good  farmers 
who  read  this  will  know  the  result  and 
laugh,  and  I  will  enjoy  the  laugh  with 
them,  too.  I  could  grow  from  id  to  100 
bushels  per  acre  when  I  had  extra  good 
season,  and  other  seasons  less.  I  lie  re¬ 
sults  were  I  got  disgusted,  but  my  grit 
increased,  so  I  went  to  hvll-selocting  mj 
seed ;  nothing  hut  the  best  uniform  hills 
were  good  enough  to  use.  1  hat  was  10 
years  ago,  and  I  was  so  well  pleased 
with  results  I  have  kept  at  it  ever  since. 
Then  five  years  ago  I  commenced  plant- 
in0-  the  unit  system  to  increase  my  seed 
stock  further,  'and  with  success.  I  now 
hill-select  40  to  50  bushels  a  year  for 
planting,  regardless  of  the  price  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  although  it  means  a  lot  of  extra 
work,  I  consider  it  pays  extra  well  for 
the  time  consumed.  I  now  have  a  stock 
of  potatoes  that  will  yield  250  to  .“.00 
bushels  per  acre,  according  to  the  soil  they 
are  planted  on,  without  extra  heavy  fer¬ 
tilization.  The  past  season  I  dug  out  a 
plot  of  Washington  potatoes,  50  bushels, 
then  I  measured  the  ground.  42  feet  wide. 
150  feet  long,  rows  three  feet  apart,  and 
about  two  feet  apart  in  rows.  You  can 
easily  figure  the  yield  per  acre.  A.  J.  S. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  legion  of  enthusiastic  ama¬ 
teurs  have  made  the  growing  of 

Vegetables  and  Flowers 

a  success  because  they  have  fol¬ 
lowed  cultural  advice  given  by 
experts  in  Dreer’s  Garden  Book.  234 
big  pages,  over  a  thousand  photographic 
illustrations,  4  color  plates,  listing  prac¬ 
tically  everything  worth  growing  in 
Vegetables  and  Flowers,  and  describing 
the  worth  while  novelties  that  will  repay 
you  for  growing. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention  this 
publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
714-716  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RUSSET  RURAL 
SEED  POTATOES 


8  Years’  Hill  Selection 
One  Strain 


Smooth,  uniform,  white,  shallow 
eyes,  hand  sorted,  big  yielder. 

386 bus.  to  acre  in  1915;  421  in 
1916;  450  in  1917.  Inspected 
by  New  York  State  Potato  Asso. 

Price  $5.50  per  bag  of  120  lbs. 

Five  bags  or  more  $5.00  per 
bag.  Potatoes  held  until  you 
want  them.  Cash  with  order  only. 

E.  R.  SMITH 

KASOAG,  OSWEGO  CO.,  N.  Y. 


And  you’ll  do  better  with  your  farm 
and  garden.  Page-Philipps  Vege¬ 
table,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds  ARB 
reliable.  Always  tested  for  purity 
and  vitality.  Samples  of  grass 
and  clover  seeds  sent  fre*  for 
your  own  test. 

Special  Offer 

A  full-sized  packot  each  of  25  Vege¬ 
table  aeeda— regular  price  SI. 80 
—all  sent  for  only  SI.  postpaid. 
Whother  or  not  you  accept  the  above  bar¬ 
gain  wc  will  gladly  send  free  our 
f-Farm  and  Garden  Guido  for  1919 
Writo  today. 

THE  PAGE-PHILIPPS  SEED  CO. 

Dept.  E*  Toledo*  Ohio 

Established  1662 


-  We  arc  trying  to  furnish  Red  Clover  entirely 
v  free  from  weed  seeds  and  dead  grains.  The  seed 
will  go  farther  than  ordinary  seed  besides  adding 

Seatly  to  the  production.  Aslc  for  samples  of 
ed  and  other  seeds  and  catalogue  telling 

_ _  “How  to  Kjww  Good  Seed". 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  360  Sixth  St.,  Mjrysville,  Obi* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Part  I 

f  I  am  sending  the  diagram  of  my  gai’den. 
Pan  you  tell  me  how  to  plant  it  to  get 
the  best  results?  Laud  is  very  poor.  I 
am  planning  on  using  200  lbs.  cottonseed 
meat.  200  lbs.  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate, 
-/*  lbs.  uit-ate  of  soda.  Will  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  be  all  right,  or  can  I  get  a  better 
one?  The  garden  is  for  a  family  of  seven, 
i  have  no  manure  for  use  on  the  garden. 

I  wish  to  grow  carrots,  onions,  lettuce, 
radishes,  turnips,  celery,  parsnips,  to¬ 
matoes.  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  beets,  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  sweet  corn.  My  family  is 
very  fond  of  all  vegetables,  and  it  is  hard 
1o  decide  which  they  prefer,  but  I  will 
suggest  the  following  :  Parsnips,  carrots, 
peas,  celery,  onions  and  tomatoes.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  use  hand  cultivation  and  horse 
cultivation  both.  r.  h.  r. 

Kittauning,  Pa. 

Working  Pi. an  Needed. — Many  people 
will  have  gardens  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  questions  uppermost  in 
their  minds  just  now  are.  what  shall  be 
grown  and  how  much  of  the  various 
kinds ;  what  kinds  of  fertilizers  Should 
lie  used  and  how  much,  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  of  greater  or  lesser  importance.  The 
first  and  one  of  the  most  important  mat¬ 
ters  after  the  location  of  the  garden  is 
settled  is  some  kind  of  a  working  or  plant¬ 
ing  plan  for  the  season.  After  this  has 
been  worked  out  the  matter  of  going 
ahead  is  simplified  very  much.  Rut  be¬ 
fore  going  further  it  mav  be  well  to  give 
some  space  to  the  matter  of  location  and 
tin'  kind  of  soil  best  adapted  for  vege¬ 
table  growing. 

Choice  of  Location. — When  there  is 
any  choice  of  location  a  piece  of  land 
gently  sloping  to  the  south  or  southeast 
should  be  chosen,  as  the  lay  of  the  land 
has  considerable  influence  upon  the  time 
the  soil  can  be  worked,  and  on  the  earli¬ 
ness  of  the  crops.  If  the  garden  is  pro¬ 
tected  on  the  north  or  northeast  bv  build¬ 
ings,  hedges  or  tight  fences,  this  'will  be 
quite  ail  advantage,  to  break  the  cold 
winds  from  these  directions.  The  land 
most  suitable-  for  garden  purposes  is  a 
rich  deep  sandy  loam,  with  good  natural 
drainage,  and  the  slope  should  be  just 
sutticient  to  carry  off  the  surplus  surface 
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1 — '■»  Row  Parsley 


I*:l  rsnips 


1  n>\v  Salsify 


4—2  rows  Swiss  I'lmnl 
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''""•a  Carrots 


r- 


r— in 


rows  Onions 
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1 — 3  rows  Beets,  first  sowing* 


7— 


7— 


■s — ~  rows  Lettuce.  mnking  -nrlv 


- - - -  ......  planting. 

to  he  fnllowed  hy  last  sowing  of  Beets 


!>— 2  rows  Eettuce.  Rig  Iloston.  to  bo  fol 
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0 —  lowed  by  last  sowing  of  Beets 


10—  ing 


- . .  •  ui  _ 

rows  Lettuce,  Big  Boston,  second  sow- 

insr 


11—1  row  Lettuce.  Coa  or  R, >ni a i n 


12- 


rows  Hccts,  sci-oiiil  sow 


12—  Sn  in  in  or  mui  Full  use 


ing  for  late 


— Same 


-Same 
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r"\vs  Carrots.  g„w 


15 —  Summer  and  Winter  use" 


ing  for  late 


13 — Same 


13 — Same 


13— Same 


13— Same 


14 — 4  rows  Radishes,  to  he  sown  1  row  at  a 


14—  time  at  intervals  of  ID  .lavs  apart" 

1  1 — Same  - - : - *— - 


15— 


15 —  Ik-  followed  l>.v  Radishes  or  Turnips 


14 — Same 


rows  Spinach.  Sow  2  rows  at  a  time 


lit  intervals  of  14  to  20  riav«"n 


part,  to. 


— Same 


k‘lls  Muskmelou  or  Cauteloupe,  one  or  more  varieties,  hills  4  feet  apart 
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water  after  heavy  rains  without  washing. 
Everyone,  of  course,  cannot  have  such  a 
location  nor  that  kind  of  soil,  but  those 
who  can  should  take  advantage  of  it. 
But  no  matter  what  your  location,  or 
what  the  character  of  the  soil,  go  ahead 
and  have  your  garden.  You  will  be  all 
the  better  and  happier  for  it. 

Plan  and  Arrangement. — The  plan 
here  given  was  made  for  a  member  of 
the  Rural  Family,  and  is  designed  to 
meet  his  own  requirements.  It  is  not 
intended  as  a  complete  guide  for  him  nor 
any  other  reader,  but  as  a  general  guide, 
which  may  be  altered  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  anyone  who  will  give  the 
matter  a' little  study.  This  man  wants 
plenty  of  tiie  things  lie  himself  and  fam¬ 
ily  are  most  fond  of,  and  onlv  a  limited' 
supply  of  the  things  they  need  less.  All 
persons  who  will  have  a  garden  this  year 
will  have  their  preferences,  and  no  two 
are  likely  to  prefer  the  whole  of  the  kinds 
given  the  preference  in  the  accompanying 
plan.  Therefore  change  it  to  suit  your 
requirements. 

•Soil  Improvement. — Poor  soil  is  very 
discouraging  in  vegetabl  gardening,  anil 
when  such  soil  has  to  be  used  or  none 
at  all.  it  is  almost  a  misfortune  to  be 
unable  to  get  stable  manure.  Poor  soils 
are  very  deficient  in  humus,  or  organic 
matter,  and  best  results  from  fertilizers 
used  can  never  be  obtained  on  soils  of  this 
character.  The  kinds  and  quantity  of 
fertilizer  R.  II.  R.  contemnlates  using 
will  not  meet  the  demand,  while  no  defi¬ 
nite  rules  can  be  given  for  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  fertilizers  to  be  applied,  as 
this  varies  with  the  crops  and  land. 
Therefore  in  the  beginning  it  is  much 
better  and  safer  to  use  a  good  high-grade 
truck-grower  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of 
1,500  to  2.000  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  iu 
this  case  I  would  advise  the  use  of  this 
kind  of  fertilizer,  and  not  less  than  s00 
pounds,  applied  broadcast  after  plowing, 
and  harrowed  iu.  As  a  special  supple¬ 
mentary  manure.  T  would  advise  the  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  pulverized  sheep  manure  for 
such  crops  as  lettuce,  cabbage,  melons, 
cucumbers,  onions,  beets  and  spinach. 
Five  hundred  pounds  of  this  or  more  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage  during  the 
season.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  good  for  let¬ 
tuce,  cabbage  and  numerous  other  garden 
crops  when  applied  judiciously,  but  such 
crops  as  beans,  tomatoes  and  eggplant 
should  be  treated  very  sparingly  with 
this  highly  stimulating  chemical. 

Tillage. — The  land  should  be  plowed 
deep,  and  put  in  the  very  best  possible 
condition  by  repeated  borrowing,  and 
when  small  seeds  are  to  be  sown,  the 
surface  should  be  made  fine  and  smooth, 
as  small  seed  will  not  germinate  well, 
nor  can  the  small  plants  be  handled  to 
advantage  in  rough  cloddy  ground.  Culti¬ 
vation  must  be  carefully  atteuded  to  so 
that  the  ground  does  not  become  baked 
nor  weeds  get  possession  of  the  ground. 
W  hen  this  occurs,  one  may  almost  say 
"Good-bye  garden."  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  cultivate  every  10  to  14  days  from  the 
time  the  plants  come  up,  until  almost 
ready  for  use,  or  as  with  corn,  melons, 
etc.,  until  too  large  for  further  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  oftener  if  heavy  rains  occur. 
Frequent  and  good  clean  cultivation  is 
of  major  importance.  If  this  important 
matter  .7  neglected,  no  matter  how  favor¬ 
able  every  other  condition  may  be.  the 
garden  cannot  be  a  success.  As  the 
planting  plan  was  made  to  meet  the  re- 
qpirements  of  R.  H.  R.  we  will  notice 
only  the  kinds  given  iu  the  list. 

Parsley.— Seeds  of  this  should  be 
soaked  in  warm  water  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  sowing.  As  the  seed  of  this  plant 
is  quite  hardy  it  may  be  sown  outside 
about  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  safely 
worked.  The  seed  is  very  slow  to  ger¬ 
minate.  Sow  iu  drill  where  wanted,  cov¬ 
ering  seed  one-fourth  inch  deep.  Thin 
out  the  plants  to  stand  three  or  four 
inches  apart.  Sow  one-half  ounce  to  100 
ft.  of  row. 

Parsnips. — The  parsnip  is  a  Wrinter 
vegetable,  and  needs  hard  freezing  to  re- 


70  FEET 


17—25  Egg  Plant.  30  in, dies  apart 

"  “  11  11  "  (>  11  0  0  o  '1  n  '»  o  o  0  nnoooooo 

a — 1  row  Earl\ 


row  Early  Tomatoes.  Bonny  Rest,  32  plants 

rows  main  crop  Tomatoes,  Paragon  or  Stone.  Oti 

11110  1 


15  Sweet  and  5  Hot  Peppers 

O  O  ,1  o  <)  o  O  O  O  O  O  t>  O  o  OOOQ  0000000 


plants 


-Sanio 


KUrly.  0al)l)''1^°-  f^peiinageii  Market  I  20  second  Early  Cabbage,  All  Seai^uT 

45  La  to  Cabbage,  Flat  1>nt.li  or  All  Susans - - - — — 

I  linnnii  4 1  *  ..  1 _ a.  ? 


—  1- _ ■>  V'L  II  FI 

2— Hush  Roans,  Hrst  plnnting.  May  10-15 


Hush  Roans,  second  planting.  .Tune  10-15 

RltoVl  IL^..  ..r.  *  1.  *  1  -  I  —  “ .  _  .  ““ 


— Bush  Drang,  third  planting.  July  10-15 


-2  rows  Ford  hook  Bush  Lima  Roans 

-Same  - - - 


-2  rows 

-Same 


Henderson's  Improved  Hush  Lima  Roans  tor  Winter  use' 


1+ 

'.*4 _ 

-  r|nvs  l’oas.  Gradns  or  Tims.  R.ivton' 


-Same;  to  l,o  followed  In-  3  rows  Celery,  planted  d-s  inches  a~art  j„  r,m- 

-2  rows  Peas.  Champion  of  England  - — 


1  row  Foie  lama  Roans,  planted  in  hills  3Lj  feet  ai~ 

3  rows  Sweet  Corn,  plant  July  1,  Stowell's  Late  Everiri 


Rime 


21  >- 


4  half  rows  Early  Metropolitan  Sweet  I  4  hall'  rows  stowell's  Tate  i.y 


'orn.  followed  hy  Turnips  or  Rutabagas 


»- 

tll 

R0 


''■on.  followed  bv  late  planting  RmAi 


Deans 


. .1  i  I  It  '  Illlir _ 

3  rows  Stowell's  Late  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn,  sooond  planting  about  June  1. 


-Same 


-lti  hills  Cucumbers,  Hills  4  feet  apart  I'm  hills  Squash,  hills  0  feet  apart 

'*•  "•  11  °  °  °  0  P  o  O  O  o  o  o  o  I  o  o  o  o  ,,  0  0  1  0 


135  FEET 


one  ca 


use  it 


Perhaps  you  have  put  off  blasting  :  | 
your  stumps  with  Atlas  Farm 
Powder  because  you  have  thought 
the  work  required  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

Don’t  delay  any  longer.  Read  our  book, 
‘‘Better  Fanning  with  Atlas  Farm  Pow¬ 
der,”  which  will  tell  you  all  you  need  to 
know  about  stump  blasting.  Thousands 
of  farmers  are  using  Atlas  Farm  Powder 
for  ail  kinds  of  farm  improvement  work, 
and  most  of  them  had  no  more  experience 
than  R.  C.  English,  Port  Matilda,  Pa. 
who  writes: 

“I  had  never  used  explosives  before  and 
had  never  seen  a  stump  blasted.  But  it 
was  no  trouble  at  all  after  I  looked  at  the 
pictures  in  your  book.” 

Write  now  for  “Better  Farming  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder” — 120  pages,  146 
illustrations.  The  coupon  at  the  right 
will  bring  it  by  the  first  mail. 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Magazine  stocks  near  you. 


|  ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Del.  RN  l 

I  Send  me  ‘‘Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm  Pom  - 
-  der. "  I  am  interested  in  explosives  lor  the  pur- 
I  pose  before  which  1  mark  ‘  'X. ' ' 

In  Stump  Blasting  □  Tree  Planting 
□  Boulder  Blasting  □  Ditch  Digging 
|  □  Subsoil  Blasting  □  Road  Making 

|  Name _ __ _ 

|  Address _ _ 


Atlas  Farm  Powder. 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


Lucky  Boy  Strawberries 

Bigger,  Sweeter,  and  more  pro- 
ductive  than  any  other  everbear¬ 
ing:  strawberries.  Fruits  on 
spring  set  plants  from  June  to 
November  in  the  North  and 
the  year-round  in  the  South. 
Our  20th  Century  Catalog 
fully  describes  this  and 
more  than  fifty  of  the  best 
standard  %*arieties  straw¬ 
berries,  also  other  small 
fruit  plants.  Send  postal 
today. 

12  PLANTS,  S3.00  PREPAID 

P.  S.-We  have  more  than  five  millions  of  the  finest  pl3nt«  we 
ever  saw  ot  the  following  varieties: 

BIG  JOE 


Guaranteed 

SEED 


DR.  BURRILL 

AROMA 

EAR-LY  OZARK 

DUNLAP 

CAMPBELLS  EY. 

REWASTICO 

KLONDYKE 


CHESAPEAKE 
GLEN  MARY  _ 
WM.  BELT 
FEND ALL 
SAMPLE 
KELLOGG  PRIZE 
HAVERLAND 
MISSIONARY 


At  whalesale  prices  direct  to  growers,  S5.00  per  1,000;  500  at 
1,000  rate.  Also  Progressive.  Superb,  and  Peerless  ever-bearing 
at  $1.50  per  100;  S10.00  per  1.000.  Order  direct  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement— or  send  postal  tor  big  Catalogue— telling  all  about  our 
new  varieties.  Lucky  Boy  and  Lucky  Strike. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON  s^!%BZ\Sr°‘ 

BIG  PROFITS 

Growing  Strawberries 

$300  to  $500 

Per  A. 

made  by  beginners 
following 

“KEITH’S  WAYS 
MO  SUCCESSFUL  BERRY  CULTURE” 

We  can  save  you  $2  to  $o  per  1.000 
on  plants.  Plant  growing  is  our 
specialty.  Buy  our  Guaranteed  strong, 
true-to-natne  plants.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfactory.  Send  today  for  our  1919  Year 
Book  iu  colors,  on  small  fruits.  It's  Free. 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY,  Box  400,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


A  LFALFA 

■tJL  W e  specialize  in  best  varieties  only. 

Hardy  grown,  registered  and  pedigreed 
strains.  Prices  reasonable.  Our  rigid  tests  insure 
results.  Our  policy  is  to  sell  only  seed  of  known 
quality.  We  carry  a  complete 

line  of  guaran-  -i  ii  ggr  teed  seeds. 

FRTTp  Complete  manual  on  growing,  feeding  and 
*  Worth  $  $  $  to  yon.  Write 

today  for  your  copy,  also  free  samples  and  Disco  catalog. 

Dakota  Improved  Seed  Co., 

879  Lawler  S*  .  Mitchell.  S.  D. 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to  be 
WEEDLESS  and  free  from  dead  grains.  They 
will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary  field  seeds, 
nearly  always  adding  enough  to  the  crop  to  pay  for 
themselves.  Samples  and  catalogue  including 
"How  to  Know  Good  Seed"  free.  Write  today. 
0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  260  Sixth  St..  Marysville,  Ohi» 


Extra  selec¬ 
ted,  sure  to 
w .  20 


Seed  Cornfffltw. 

rieties.  Highest  yielders  Best  show  corn.  Also  seed  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa.  Spring  wheat.  1200  acres.  Sample  on  request.  Write 
today  for  catalog.  W.  N.  SCARFF  h  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Seed  Corn 


Reid’s  Yellow  Dent. 

V  eryProlific. 
$4.50  per  Bu.  Sacked. 
SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


Golden  Orange.  Flint.  Giant,  Ensil. 
age.  Yellow  Pride.  S8  bu.  sacked. 
Special  prices  on  car  lots.  Order  Ear- 

ly.  Harry  Vail.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co..  N.T. 


JONES’  NUT  TREES 

My  hardy  Pennsylvania-grown 
trees  are  the  best  obtainable. 
Pecans,  English  and  Black  Wal¬ 
nut,  Slingbacks,  etc., all  budded 
or  grafted  trees,  no  seedlings. 
Attractive  catalogue  free. 

J.  F.  JONES.  SSSJiSL 

Box  R  Lancaster.  Pa. 


NEWGRAPE-THE  HUBBARD 

Superior  quality  with  distinct  flavor  that 
is  refreshing.  Sweet,  few  seeds,  skin  thin, 
bunch  and  berries  large.  Early  2-year  old 
vines  $ 1.50  each;  10  for  $12,  postpaid. 

Supply  of  roots  limited.  Order  early. 
HI  BBARD  is  the  best  nexv  black  grape 
we  have  tested.  Circular  Free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 

Box  20,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


^GRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock,  Genuine,  cheap,  2sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Des¬ 
criptive  catalog  free.  LEWIS  EOESCH.BoxL. Fredonia, N.Y* 


APPLE.  PEACH  PEAR,  etc. 

Grow  more  f  r  u  i  t;  In¬ 
crease  income;  Improve 
property:  Reduce  cost  of  living;  Plant  good  stock, 
“ree  catalogue.  W.  T.  MITCHELL  &  SON.  Beverly.  Ohio 


F 


Buy  Trees  Direct 

Save  Agents'  Profits  on  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  small  fruits,  hedgings,  roses,etc.  We  give  you 
Big  Discount  from  Agents’  Prices.  W e  pay  all  freight 
or  express  charges  to  your  station.  Not  n  single  dissatis¬ 
fied  customer  last  year.  FREE  catalog  and  information. 
WM.  P.  KCPEKT  Ss  SON,  Box  84,  Senear  ,  N.  Y. 


err  n  tested  Sheffield  yeli.ov 

r  T.INT.  Farm  Bureau  reports  gerniinf 
finmil  tion  99  ,ier  cent.  ST  for  70  lbs.  of  ear 

^  ^  *•  ™  F.  J.  PO PE,  Great  Barrington,  M as. 


Choice  Seed  Cornj&^seYigS?^ 

priced  catalogue  and  low  overhead  expenses  enable  ust 
save  you  30%  on  your  Seed  Corn.  Write  todav  for  sample 
and  circular.  Four  varieties— Improved  90-100-day  Yelloi 
Dent,  Reid’s  Yellow  Dent,  White  Cap  Yellow  Deiit  Kn-i 
age),  Eatly  Minnesota  So.  13.  WOODFIELO  S  FARM,  Wycombe  P: 


Spprf  Horn  £0R  S'4I,K*  Bolden  Orange  Flint  and  Yelloi 
OGoU  UUI  II  Dent  at  $3.50  per  bushel.  95%  gerniinatio 
guaranteed.  F.  I>.  J  OH  X  SON,  Whippuny.  N.  J 

GARDEN,  FRUIT.  FLOWER.  HOME  GROUND  AND  FARI 

BOOKS— Descriptive  Catalog  of  the  BOO  best  book 
covering  these  activities— just  out.  Mailed  for  staim 
A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co.  Ixc.  43SB  West  37th  St.  New  Yorl 


H0RSEY-a  New  Early  STRAWBERRY 

enormous  bearer.  As  a  market  berry  it  is  unex¬ 
celled  as  a  shipper  and  seller.  30  other  varieties 
Dependable  SEED  Coru.  Best  varieties  98  pe>-  cent 
germination.  Ring  Barred  Rock  eggs  Catalog 

free,  J.  TV.  HAI.I,,  Marion  Station,  Maryland 

Howard  No.  1 7  Strawberry  SirKt 

sale  by  the  introducer.  C.  E.  CHAPMSA,  North  Stooington,  Cana. 


Strawberry 

GRASS  SEED 

FREE  SAMPLES 

with  customers.  Don’t  fail  to  investigate  these  bargains. 
Recleaned  Tested  Timothy  ti.50  bu.  Alfalfa  $3.90.  Alsike 
Clover  and  Timothy  iS.oQ.  Sweet  Clover  and  other  Grass 
and  Held  Seeds  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

All  sold  subject  to  State  or  Government  Test  under  an 
absolute  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  We  are  special- 
ists  iii  crass  and  field  seeds.  Located  so  as  to  save  you 
money  and  give  quick  service.  Send  today  for  our  big 
profit-sharing,  money -saving  Seed  Guide  which  explains 
all,  tree.  Buy  now  and  save  money.  Write 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  626,  Chicago.  Ill. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


R 


This  wonderful  corn,  the  creation  of  Dr.  Frederick 
S.  De  Lue,  noted  Boston  oculist,  after  15  years’  ex¬ 
periments  with  every  known  variety.  Only  sweet 
corn  for  the  gardener  who  courts  the  highest  quality 
in  the  briefest  period  on  the  smallest  land.  A 
supreme  product,  rich  in  proteins,  starches  and 
sugar,  a  Golden  Orange  in  color,  12  to  22  rows  of 
long  broad  kernels,  2  to  3  ears  to  each  short,  stout 
stalk.  Awarded  a  magnificent  silver  medal,  the 
highest  distinction  and  only  like  honor  accorded  by 
the  ultra  -  exclusive  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  in  67  years.  Matures  2  to  4  weeks  earlier. 
Twice  average  size.  Many  imitations  already  !  Be¬ 
ware  of  them!  Illustrated  Circular  of  Instructions.  Price  one-half  oz. 
35c;  1  oz.  50c;  1  pt..  12  oz.  $5.00;  1  qt.  $10.00. 

Check  or  Money  Order.  No  Stamps. 

THE  DE  LUE  EXPERIMENTAL  FARM,  DEPT.  A,  Needham,  Mass. 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  seeding 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard  —  the  best  that  was  to  bo 
had  The  catalog  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  "Dwarf  Alfalfa,"  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  grown  seed,  in¬ 
cluding  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
"Dakota  30,"  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 
PDIIII1  III  r  *1  CA  Next  to  Hansen’s  Siberian, 
IlKINIM  MLlHLrH  the  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  W c  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

No  matter  how  critical  you  arc  we  can  please  you. 

WING'S  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Are  RTown  for  the  most  critical  trade.  Write  for  fret 
catalog.  Lists  many  new  and  rare  specialties. 

Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  823  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices. 


00D  SEEDS 

I  ********  A  r  AAAI  or  OBAUfU 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  your9 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY, Rockford, III. 


CLOVER  SEED 

Our  high  grades  of  Clover.  Alfaifa,  Alsike,  Timothy.  Seed 
Oats,  Seed  Corn,  Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Soy  Beans, 
etc.,  are  the  most  carefully  selected  and  recleaned.  High¬ 
est  in  Purity  and  Germination.  We  pay  the  Freight. 
Catalog  njj'd  samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  R0HRER.  •  Smoketown.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

VICK’S  ."nt”.,  GUIDE 

For  70  years  the  leading  authority  “““ 
Nnw  <>n  Vegetable.  Flower  and  Farm  por 
_  .  Seeds,  Plants  iind  Bulbs.  Better  than  .q.q 

Heady  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  today.  set  iz> 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
39  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


uxr 


LANCASTER  CO.  SURE  CROP 
YELLOW  DENT  AND  REID’S  YELLOW  DENT 
EMPEROR  YELLOW  DENT 
JOHNSON  CO.  WHITE 

Recleaned  and  ready  for  Planter.  Tested 
Seed  sure  to  grow. 

Box  A  MARTIN  of  Mnnhelm.  I’n. 


CLOVER 

m  n*  1  PI  _  —  -3  _  txivwl  lint  1 


SEED  POTATOES 

AMERICAN  GIANTS  (Late) 

From  Tuber-Unit  selection.  Second  crop  seed. 
Disease  resistant.  Heavy  yielding.  Grown 
on  our  Windernioor  Farm,  August,  Septem¬ 
ber,  October,  1918.  Price,  per  bushel,  8". 50; 
barrel,  80.7  5. 

STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

SEED  POTATOES 

Grown  under  inspection  New  York  State 
Potato  Growers  Ass’n.  83  per  100-lh.  sack. 

KATHERGAY  FARMS,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Jones’  POTATO  Seed 

CERTIFIED  RURAL  RUSSETS.  My  potatoes  were 
inspected  and  passed  as  Certified  Seed  by  the  ex¬ 
pert  potato  men  of  New  York  State  Agricultural 
College.  No  mosaic  or  other  diseases  were  fonrnl  In 
my  fields.  Tills  strain  of  po'atoes  has  been  hill-se¬ 
lected  for  ten  years,  are  very  heavy  yielders  tfmt 
have  run  in  the  past  live  years  from  300  to  500  bushels 
per  acre.  $2.50  for  1  bu.;  $2.25  from  5  to  100  bu.  lots; 
S2.00  in  car  lots.  A  lew  tine  Cobblers  at  I'-’. 00  per  bu 
A  Member  of  New  York  State  Potato  Association. 
Write  for  more  information.  WN.  A.  JONES,  Tru x ton,  N.  \ 

2nd  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler— Mills  Pride— Giants  and  (Late)  Supcrba 
(White)  and  Red  Sldns. 

SEED  CORN— Yellow  and  White. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Stock  and  Eggs 
MINCH  BROS-  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

L'™'  Dibble’s  Russet  Potatoes  MSSSSS 

pure  seed.  EARL  I).  BROWN,  R.  No.  2.  linn,  N.  Y. 


in  fact  thinning 
large  specimens 
family  use  and 
when  still  quite 
possible  to  thin 


N 


[orthern  Grown  Need  Potato**.  Illustrated  Catalog 
Ftee.  Buy  Direct  Front  AUTIIUIl  ALIIKIHGE,  l-taher.,  N.Y. 


For  Sale — Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes  new  land. 

300  Bu. per  acre.  $2  llu.  OTISHII.I.  FAHM,W»od«to«k, Vermont 

2nd  Crop  Irlnh  Cobbler  Heed  Potato**.  Freight 

Paid  Prices  lowest,  quality  considered.  Also  Corn. 
Meal  and  Hogfeed.  ROBERT  E.  SMITH,  Nn.tmw.idox,  >'», 


C.„„nlDnlnlnDUnto  Jersey  Yellow  and  Gold  Skin, 

Sweet  Potato  rlants  @  j;  gg  p(,r  l.OOO.  Cir.  free. 

S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Kent  Co.,  Delaware.  Our  ’Fu¬ 
ture  Hope”  Plant,  Soed.  Bush  and  Bulb  Nursery. 

n:tkl»'.Di.«c»t  l.OOO  bush.  Seed  Potatoes  from  fine 
Dibble  SnUSSet  seiecte<l  stock,  si. 50  bushel.  Few 
second  sizefrom  late  planted  which  frost  took,  $1.25. 
K.  W.  &  L.  W.  BENNETT,  -  Victor,  N.Y. 


VIRGINIA  WHITE  DENT  FOR  ENSILAGE 

It  ha*  long  been  recognized  that  Virginia  grown 
corns  are  much  superior  to  Northern  corns  for  en¬ 
silage  purposes.  More  tons  per  acre.  Seed  germin¬ 
ated  98%.  $4  per  bushel,  ear  or  shelled.  Sample  on 
request.  Elleralle  Stock  Farm,  Pefersburp,  Virginia 

orm  rTkt>\T  500  Bushels  Extra  Selected 
OttU  LUKIN  Tested  Yellow  Flint  Seed  Corn 

84  per  bushel.  Bags  free.  Order  early. 

FRED  DECKER,  -  Glenco  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Bobolink  POLE  BEANS 

Early:  Stringless;  immensely  productive.  Large 
pkt.,  15c.  Catalog  and  pkt.  of  Beefsteak  Lettuce  free 
for  the  asking.  PINE  TREE  STATE  SEED  CO..  Bath,  Maine 

SOY  BEANS  For  Sale  Mammoth 

Yellow  Soy  Beans.  Tested  and  Germination  Guar¬ 
anteed.  $4  50  per  Bushel,  bags  included,  F.O.B. 

William  K.  Sawyer,  Route  3,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

o.j,  Dan no  Black  Wilson,  $4  a  bu.  Mixed. 

For  bale— OOja  beans  S3  50.  Extra  Good.  Older  fit 

once.  Address.  F.  Weldema,  Westover,  Md. 

LARGE  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

For  this  year’s  crop.  4-yr.  roots,  $2  50  hundred;  $12 
thousand.  G-yr.  roots,  $4  hundred;  $20  thousand. 

ter, 

SCOTT’S  ALSIKE 

At  special  price.  Goes  three  times  as  far  as 
red.  Ask  for  samples  and  seed  book. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  460  Sixth  St.,  Marysville,  O. 

at  wholesale 

We  save  you  money. 
Buy  now  before  ad  vance. 
Crop  short.  Wo  expect 
higher  prices.  Don  t 


WHITE  CAP  OF. NT  8EEO  CORN  for  sale.  Strong 
and  vigorous.  None  better.  S3  per  bu.  Generous 
sample  for  10c.  It.  C.  MncKLEY,  Broguevllle,  I’u. 


a  rrto  Sensation — 80.  92  and  97  bus  per  acre. 
(1/1  I  ^  Also  Early  Seed  Coen.  Samples- free. 

1  A.  X  L-r  THEO.  BURT  A  80N8,  Melrose,  Ohio 

Cornell's  Welcome  Seed  OaHW.TTKS 

*1.60  per  bu.  In  2o  bu.  lots.  II.  K.  CRANDALL,  Wllawana,  P*. 


Pure  Swedish  Seed  Oats  Corn,  Cabbnge,  Mangel 

Wurzel,1  etc.  List  free.  Write.  EARL  COOK,  MummllU,  N.V.. 


p  i  u  q  j  Canada  Clusters,  $a  per  bushel 

Extra  Heavy  oeed  Uats  cAiasvKNi>sEN,F*jr*ueriii*,x.Y 


WE  are  nrepared  to  furnish  truck  growers  and 
private  gardeners  with  healthy  frost-proof 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield.  Succession  nnd 
Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  express  only.  ( We  do  not  ship  hy 
parcel  post.)  f.o.b.  here.  500  for  $1.25  1  to  4,000 

at  $2,00  per  M.-5  to  0,000  at  $1,75  per  M.— 
10,000  and  over  at  $1,50  per  M. 

We  do  not  pack  less  than  600  of  one  variety 
PLEASE  REMIT  WITH  ORDER 

S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.,  Yonges  Island,  S.  C 


Stone,  Matchless  and  Success, 
I  OtTtdTO  rianis  <„.  si  .48  per  1,000.  Cir.  free. 
S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Hartly,  Kent  Co  .Delaware.  Our  “  Fu¬ 
ture  Hope  ’’  Plant.  Seed,  Bush  and  Bulb  Nursery. 


3b  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our  eamnles  and 
prices.  ~We  specialize  on  Guaranteed  Quality 

•  anld  Rllhi  ect  to 


boy  Field  Seeds 


timothy,  Alfalfa,  ^weetCl™errand^AlBik^^old subject  to 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co..  DepLi26  Chicago.  Illinois 


Srawberry  Plants 

to  select  from  including  the  Fall-bearing.  Send  for 
free  catalog.  J.  KEIFFORO  HALL.  Depl.  2,  Rhodestlale,  Md. 

D:~  THE  NEW  LUPTON,  greatest 

Big  Strawberries  row,,. 

•  •  ir  prices.  This  ad.  will  not  appear  again. 
'TON,  Originator  and  introducer,  Newport. N.  J. 


Send  for 

M.D.  LUP 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


We  liave  ten  of  tlio  liest  kind*  selected  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred— Early,  Midseason  and  Late.  AlsoCABBAGE. CEL¬ 
ERY.  TOMATO.  PEPPER 
Send  for  onr  19)9 

ROMANCE  SEED  ~ 


idseason  and  Late.  Also  CABBAGE.  CEL- 
PPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  in  season. 
119  price  list.  Caleb  Boggs  &  Son. 

AND  PLANT  FARM.  Cheswold,  Delaware 


lit _ i„j  ami  Superb  Fall-Bearing  Straw- 

Wanted  Progressive  berry  Plants.  J.H.,oare  R.  N  Y. 


fine  and  bring  out  its  highest  quality. 
The  roots  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
where  grown,  and  dug  through  the  Winter 
and  Spring  as  wanted.  Sow  seed  quite 
thickly  in  drill,  and  cover  one-fourth  to 
one-half  inch  deep.  Seed  is  quite  hardy 
and  may  be  sown  as  early  in  Spring  as 
the  ground  is  in  good  workable  condition. 
Sow  at  the  rate  of  one-half  ounce  to  100 
ft.  of  row.  Thin  to  five  or  six  to  the 
foot  of  row. 

Salsify  (Oyster  Plant).  —  Sow 
seeds  in  Spring  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  parsnips.  After  plants  are  three 
inches  or  so  high  they  should  be  thinned 
sufficiently  to  prevent  crowding.  Sow  at 
the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  100  ft.  of  row. 

Carrots. — For  early  use  sow  seed  as 
early  as  ground  is  in  good  workable  con¬ 
dition,  in  shallow  drills  covering  seed  one- 
fourth  inch  deep.  Unless  very  thick  in 
row,  very  little  thinning  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Most  gardeners  r.  ike  but  one  sow¬ 
ing.  but  years  of  experience  have  taught 
me  that  one  can  have  much  smoother  and 
better  carrots  for  Winter  use  when  seed 
is  sown  for  this  purpose  about  the  first 
of  June,  or  even  as  late  as  June  20th. 
Sow  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  100  ft. 
of  row. 

Onions. — Many  growers  grow  their 
Winter  supply  of  onions  from  seed,  and 
when  the  ground  is  suitable  and  congenial 
growing  this  crop  from  seed  sown  where 
the  crop  is  to  mature  is  the  best  method 
to  follow.  But  with  the  inexperienced, 
or  when  the  ground  is  not  congenial,  sets 
should  be  used.  When  the  large  onions 
are  wanted  for  Winter  use,  they  should 
be  grown  from  quite  small  sets,  the  lar¬ 
gest  being  not  over  one-half  inch  in  diam- 
eteor.  Plant  in  shallow  drills,  barely 
covering  the  tops  of  the  sets,  and  at  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  three  inches  apart  in  the 
row;  one  quart  of  sets  to  100  ft.  of  row. 

Beets. — Seed  of  these  should'  be  sown 
as  early  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to 
work,  and  again  about  June  first,  and  the 
last  or  main  sowing  July  15  to  August  1, 
to  raise  roots  for  Winter  use.  These 
several  sowings  are  necessary  if  one 
[wants  beets  of  fine  quality.  As  beets 
get  older  and  larger  they  become  woody 
or  fibrous  and  lose  the  fine  flavor  of  the 
young  root.  Seed  is  to  be  sown  thinly 
in  shallow  drills,  covering  the  seed  about 
one-half  inch  deep.  The  young  plants 
may  be  thinned  out  to  stand  about  four 
inches  apart,  and  the  thinnings  trans 
planted  to  another  row; 
is  necessary  when  tine 
are  desired.  But  for 
when  the  beets  are  used 

small  it  is  often  quite  . 

the  plants  sufficiently  by  pulling  out  and 
using  them  as  they  become  large  enough. 
Sow  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  of  seed  to 
100  ft.  of  row. 

Lettuce. — For  first  or  earliest  plant¬ 
ing,  seed  should’ be  sown  in  hotbed,  green¬ 
house,  or  window  box,  and  the  young 
seedlings  transplanted  to  flats  as  soon  as 
large  enough  to  handle,  and  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  garden  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked.  Plants  thus  raised 
will  require  hardening  off  for  a  week  or 
so  before  planting  in  the  garden.  This 
is  best  accomplished  by  setting  the  boxes 
in  a  sheltered  location  outside,  such  as 
of  a  building,  fence,  etc., 
the  plants  lightly  with 
or  similar  material  first 
nights,  after  which  they 
will  take  no  damage  unless  freezing  oc¬ 

curs,  in  which  case  they  may  need  some 
further  protection.  This  hardening-off 
process  applies  to  all  plants  raised  in¬ 
side  for  early  planting.  Plants  should 

stand  about  eight  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  When  one  has  no  facilities  for 
raising  plants  inside,  the  seed  may  be 
sown  in  shallow  drills  in  the  open  ground 
as  early  as  possible  and  at  proper  inter¬ 
vals  thereafter,  and  the  plants  thinned 
out  to  stand  the  right  distance  apart. 
The  non-heading  sorts  should  always  be 
sown  where  the  plants  are  to  stand,  and 
thinned  to  four  to  six  inches  apart.  One- 
half.  ounce  of  seed  will  produce  enough 
good  plants  for  TOO  ft.  of  row,  or  more  if 
carefully  handled.  When  sown  in  drills 
in  the  garden  the  seed  should  be  sown 
quite  thinly,  and  only  slightly  covered. 
Sowings  should  be  made  about  every  three 
weeks. 

Radishes. — The  first  sowing  should  be 
made  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked,  and;  at  intervals 
weeks  thereafter,  up  to 
for  late  maturing  sorts, 

of  September  for  early  .......... — „  - T- 

Perhaps  the  best  radish  for  general  culti- 
cation  is  the  Scarlet  Turnip  White  Tip. 
This  is  a  medium  early  variety,  of  most 
excellent  quality,  and  stands  a  long  time 
before  becoming  pit  hy  Sow  in  shallow 
drills,  covering  the  seed  about  one-fourth 
of  au  inch  deep.  Sow  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce,  of  seed  to  100  ft.  of  row. 

Spinach. — This  vegetable  is  quick¬ 
growing  and  very  hardy,  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  early  Spring  and  Fall  grow¬ 
ing.  It  cannot  be  grown  during  Summer 
months,  as  during  hot  weather  it  vvill 
shoot  immediately  to  seed  without  making 
leaves.  The  first  sowing  should  be  made 
as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in 
the  Spring,  and  two  to  three  sowings  may 
be  made  thereafter  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
sow  later  than  the  middle  of  May,  as  it 
will  hardly  be  good  if  planted  later  unless 
the  season  at  that  time  should  be  un¬ 
seasonably  cool.  Sowings  may  again  be 
made  in  October  in  localities  where  the 
Winters  are  usually  mild,  for  cutting  in 
Winter  and  early  Spring.  Sow  thinly  in 
shallow  drills,  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
to  100  ft.  of  row,  covering  seed  about 
one-half  inch  deep. 

MUSK  melons. — These  are  general  fa¬ 


vorites  and  should  be  grown  in  every 
kitchen  garden.  That  they  are  not  uni¬ 
versally  grown  is  due  entirely  to  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  they  require  sandy  loam 
soil  and  very  special  treatment  to  suc¬ 
ceed  with  them.  Of  course  the  chances 
of  greater  success  are  much  enhanced  if 
all  the  conditions  of  soil,  location  and 
fertilizing  are  entirely  favorable.  A 
southern  slope  and  rich  sandy  loam  soil 
are  ideal  for  the  production  of  this  lus¬ 
cious  fruit.  But  they  can  also  be  grown 
on  heavy  soils  and  level  land,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  as  successfully.  Never¬ 
theless  they  can  be  grown,  and  no  one 
should  hesitate  in  making  the  attempt 
on  account  of  what  he  may  consider  un¬ 
favorable  conditions.  The  rows  should  be 
about  five  feet  apart,  and  the  hills  three 
feet  apart  in  the  row,  to  allow  the  vines 
ample  room  to  run,  and  when  two  or 
more  rows  of  hills  are  planted  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  break  joint,  as  by  so  doing 
the  vines  will  cover  the  ground  to  better 
advantage.  When  old  well-rotted  manure 
is  available,  a  hole  about  six  inches  deep 
and  one  foot  in  diameter  should  be  made, 
for  each  hill,  and  a  couple  of  shovel  uls 
of  the  manure  put  in  each  one.  The  dirt 
thrown  out  in  making  the  hole  is  then 
used  in  making  up  the  hill  over  the 
manure.  A  steel  rake  is  best  suited  for 
this  purpose,  as  all  stones  and  larger 
clods  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  hill 
when  it  is  being  made  up.  The  hills 
should  not  be  made  until  it  is  time  for 
planting,  which  in  most  northern  local¬ 
ities  is  about  the  middle  of  May.  When 
stable  manure  of  suitable  quality  is  not 
available,  high-grade  commercial  fertilizer 
may  bo  used,  applying  it  broadcast  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  or  1,200  lbs.  to  the  acre, 
and  in  addition  a  handful  or  two  of  pul- 
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Ground  Plan  of  Greenhouse 


the  south  side 
and  covering 
paper,  burlap 
throe  or  four 


of  two  or  three 
middle  August 
and  to  middle 
maturing  sorts. 


verized  sheen  manure  may  be  used  in 
each  hill,  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  Plant¬ 
ing  should  be  done  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  Make  a  depression  in  the  top  of 
the  hill  a  half  inch  or  so  deep  and  six 
or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  into  Which 
scatter  20  or  30  seeds,  that  there  may  be 
ample  supply  for  insects  and  still  have 
a  good  stand.  Thinning  should  be  done 
gradually,  eventually  leaving  three  to  live 
of  tiie  strongest  plants  to  remain .  for 
fruiting,  the  last  thinning  being  done 
when  the  plants  are  12  to  15  inches  high. 
When  the  seeds  are  planted  on  top  of 
the  hill  they  should  be  covered  with 
about  half  an  inch  of  tine  soil,  jind  if 
the  soil  is  sandy  it.  should  be  firmed  with 
a  couple  of  smart  pats  of  tin*  back  of  the 
hoe.  If  soil  is  heavy  gently  patting  the 
soil  with  the  hand  will  be  sufficient.  One- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  seed 
will  be  sufficient  for  100  ft.  of  row. 

Egg  Plant  and  Peppers. — These  two 
vegetables  require  practically  the  same 
kind  of  treatment.  Both  may  be  sown 
in  the  hotbed  or  greenhouse  about  the 
last  of  March,  and  should  have  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  70  degrees  at  night. 
Both  are  partial  to  good  soil,  and  thrive 
best  under  good  culture.  They  should 
not  be  planted  out  until  the  ground  has 
become  thoroughly  warm,  or  until  the 
night  temperature  stands  at  65  degrees 
or  higher.  Eggplants  should  be  planted 
in  rows  about  36  inches  apart,  and  the 
plants  in  hills,  prepared  as  for  melons. 
30  to  36  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Pep¬ 
pers  may  be  planted  somewhat  closer  if 
it  is  so  desired.  One-third  of  an  ounce 
of  eggplant  and  one-eighth  of  an  ounce 
of  pepper  seed  will  produce  sufficient  good 
plants  for  100  ft.  ot  row.  K. 

A  Satisfactory  Little  Greenhouse 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  articles 
regarding  greenhouses  for  small  farmers 
and  gardeners.  I  have  one  which  gives 
me  great  satisfaction  :  also  all  the  plants 
I  need  and  some  to  sell,  which  pay  for  my 
seed.  For  heat  I  use  my  brooder  stove 
and  have  no  trouble  this  Winter  to  keep 
60  degrees  on  coldest  day  at  zero. 

I  bought  old  sash  pf  good  size  for  $4 ; 
for  sides  two  old  bobsleds.  3x0  feet,  and 
front,  $4;  an  old  store  front  at  $4  for  roof, 
and  about  $0  worth  of  lumber.  2x4x16. 
Total  cost,  less  stove,  under  $20;  result. 
100  square  feet  of  hotbed.  1  built  onto  a 
tool  house  and  made  entry  through  same. 
I  built  bed  right  at  ground  level  and  dug 
out  for  stove,  etc.  I  have  had  lettuce, 
radishes,  onions,  soup  green  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  sprouted  oats  all  Winter. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  C.  A.  n. 

Mrs.  Casey  (with  newspaper)  ;  “They 
got  l*at  Murphy’s  name  in  the  death  no¬ 
tices  instead  of  his  brother  Mike.”  Casey  : 
“Ye  don’t  say  !  It’s  a  nice  fix  Pat  would 
be  in  if  he  was  wap  o’  them  that  belave 
all  they  read  in  the  papers.” — Boston 
Transcript. 
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How  One  Farmer 
Carried  the  Bond  Issue 


The  same  road  showing  what  the  use  of  “Tarvia-X” 
has  done.  Note  snwotk,  dustless  surface. 


WELL-KNOWN  County  en¬ 
gineer  tells  this  story,  and  it' s  the 
best  good-roads  story  we  ever  heard . 

He  says  the  county  was  in  terrible 
need  of  better  roads.  The  mud  all 
through  the  district  was  so  deep  that 
it  was  impossible  to  use  wagons,  all 
traveling  being  done  either  on  foot  or 
horseback. 

In  spite  of  the  need  there  was  little 
enthusiasm  for  good  roads  when  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  m$t. 
Everyone  was  afraid  of  the  presumed 
high  cost  and  increased  taxes. 

A  farmer  in  the  back  of  the  room 
arose. 

“Mr.  Chairman, ”  he  said,  “I  ain’t 
fit  to  address  a  dignified  meeting  like 
this,  but  that’s  because  I’ve  had  to 
travel  for  ten  miles  over  the  kind  of 
roads  you  give  us.  » 

“I  couldn’t  drive,  I  had  to  ride 

horseback. 

“My  boots  are  covered  with  mud; 
my  trousers  are  covered  with  mud; 


my  coat  is  covered  with  mud;  my 
hat  is  covered  with  mud;  and  if  I 
hadn’t  stopped  to  wash  it  my  face 
would  be  covered  with  mud,  too. 

“I  look  as  if  I  had  crawled  here  on 
my  hands  and  knees,  and  I’m  only 
half  through  because  I’ve  still  got  to 
go  back,  with  five  dollars  worth  of 
groceries  that  I  bought  f<fom  brother 
Fletcher. 

“If  there  had  been  a  good,  hard 
road  that  my  old  horse  could  climb  up 
and  draw  in  a  load  of  lumber  that  I’ve 
got  ready,  I  would  have  bought  twenty- 
five  dollars’  worth  of  groceries  instead 
of  five  dollars’  worth,  and  there  would 
have  been  that  much  more  money  in 
town  tonight.” 

And  the  mud-covered  farmer  sat 
down ! 

Other  speakv-s  took  up  his  case. 
They  pointed  out  that  good  roads 
were  an  asset  instead  of  a  liability ;  an 
economy  instead  of  an  expense ;  that  they 
brought  money  into  a  town  and  greatly 
increased  the  markets. 


The  result  was  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  enthusiastically  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  issue  bonds  enough  to  give 
them  several  miles  of  good  roads. 

Today,  the  county  is  more  prosper¬ 
ous  than  ever,  school  conditions  are 
better  and  the  amount  of  traffic  going 
in  and  out  of  the  town  has  increased 
several  hundred  per  cent. 

The  old-time  hostility  to  good  roads 
by  taxpayers  is  fast  passing  away.  Mud 
holes  may  look  cheap,  but  they  are 
the  costliest  thing  any  community  can 
have  around. 

If  you  will  build  and  maintain  your 
roads  with  Tarvia  you  will  have  dust¬ 
less,  mudless,  frost  -  proof  highways 
that  cost  little  to  construct  and  main¬ 
tain. 

Tarvia  has  removed  the  last  obstacle 
to  the  Good- Roads  Movement  because 
its  use  insures  good  roads  at  low  cost . 

Illustrated  booklet  showing  Tarvia  roads 

all  over  the  country  free  on  request. 


Presert/es  Roads-Prei/ents  Dust 


Toronto 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Minneapolis 

Atlanta 

Columbus 


Theic 

Duluth 

Richmond 

Winnipeg 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as 
road  authorities,  The  Barrett  Company  has  organized  a 
Special  Service  Department  which  keeps  up  to  the  minute 
on  all  road  problems.  If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office 
regarding  road  conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicinity, 
the  matter  will  have  the  prompt  attention  of  experienced 
engineers.  This  service  is  free  for  the  asking. 

If  you  want  better  roads  and  lower  taxes ,  this  Department 
can  greatly  assist  you.  Booklet  free  on  request. 
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Vancouver 
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St.  John,  N.  B. 


Boston 
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Washington 
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St.  Louis 
New  Orleans 
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Halifax,  N.  S. 
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Baltimord 
Lebanon 
Sydney,  N.  S. 
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A  Campaign  to  Aid  You 
in  Selecting  Your  Watch 


TI 
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The  Riverside 

The  most  dependable  moderate  price 
watch  in  the  world 

$60  and  up 


'HE  hairspring  is  the  brain  of  the 
watch.  It  is  the  most  delicate 
tension  spring  made.  For  use  in 
the  small  sized  watch,  84,000  springs  are 
made  from  one  pound  of  steel,  raising  the 
value  of  that  pound  of  steel  from  $5.00  to 
$30,000. 

The  Waltham  hairspring  steel  is  drawn  through  dia¬ 
mond  surfaces,  and  for  the  smaller  watches,  to  a 
third  of  the  thickness  of  a  human  hair. 

The  Breguet,  or  over-coil  (named  after  its  inventor,  a 
famous  old  French  watchmaker),  is  used  on  every 
Waltham  watch.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
complete  operation  in  making  a  hairspring  is  the 
forming  and  tempering  of  this  Breguet  over-coil. 

At  Waltham,  instead  of  being  formed  «or  bent  by 
hand  as  a  separate  operation,  the  entire  completed  hair¬ 
spring  is  formed  at  one  and  the  same  time,  after  which 
it  is  hardened  and  tempered  in  form —  the  invention 
of  John  Logan,  American  watchmaker,  a  genius  who 
was  a  part  of  Waltham  leadership  in  watchmaking. 
Indeed,  Waltham  is  the  only  watchmaker  that  claims 
this  perfect  method  of  making  the  Breguet  hairspring. 

The  foreign,  imported  watch  movement  has  a  hair¬ 
spring  that  is  first  formed  in  the  flat,  then  hardened 
and  tempered  in  the  flat.  Then  the  outer  coil  is  bent 
to  form  the  Breguet  over-coil,  which,  if  the  flat  spring 
were  as  hard  as  the  Waltham,  and  properly  tempered 
like  the  Waltham  hairspring,  it  could  not  be  bent  to 
correct  form,  and  would  be  liable  to  break  in  the 
attempt. 

Waltham  superiority  is  in  original  method,  secret  process,  un¬ 
trying  quality  of  every  important  part  of  the  watch  —  a  quality 
,  nat  cannot  be  equaled  by  the  foreign  “  hand  ”  method  of  manu¬ 
facture.  That  is  why  Waltham  leads  the  world  in  standardized 
watchmaking,  and  why  your  watch  selection  should  be  a  Waltham. 
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WALTHAM 

THE  WORLDS  WATCH  OVER  TIME 


Horse  Sickness 

When  unclipped  horses  get  overheated  cn  warm 
Bpring  Jays  their  long,  sweaty  coats  of  hair  clog 
the  pores  and  prevent  them  from  throwing  off 
perspiration.  This  often  causes  eolds,  pneumonia. 

sthrna  and  similar  troubles.  They  dry  off 
quickly,  beep  well  and  do  better  work  when 
clipped  with  a  Stewart  No.  1  Machine — $9.75. 
S  nd  $2.00 — pay  balance  on  arrival.  Write  for 
catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  A  141,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


F*otato 

Planter 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
siarht.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  Ions:  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protect  yourself  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  now. 

In  Stock  K*  U.  Write  lor  Catalog 
Near 
You 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  840 
Utica,  N.Y. 


H  .  MAKE  A  HOLLAR  AN  IIOUK.  SELL  MEXBET8 

A?entS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO.,  Kept.  108.  Amsterdam,  N.  V. 
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fy  Room  Heated  Just  Right'1 

y  Genial,  healthful  heat  in  every  room — 

<-  that’s  real  winter  comfort.  One  fire  to 
\  tend  instead  of  several  —  that’s  real 
\  convenience  and  real  economy.  The 

NEW  IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace 

"The  One  You've  Heard  So  Much  About" 

brings  it  all  within  your  reach.  Costs  but  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  one  stove.  No  pipes,  no  muss, 
no  dirt.  Installed  complete  in  one  day. 

Burns  any  fuel — coal,  wood,  gas,  etc. 

Write  now  for  catalogue.  Our  expert  heating  engineers 
are  at  your  service .  There  advice  is  absolutely  free • 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  Box  70  Utica,  N.  T. 

Some  good  territory  still  open  for  progrmttive  dealert.  19-9 
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DOMESTIC. — A  maximum  sentence  of 
20  years  in  Leavenworth  prison  was  im¬ 
posed  at  Chicago  Feb.  20  by  Federal 
Judge  Landis  on  Representative-elect  Vic¬ 
tor  L.  Berger  of  Milwaukee  iind  four 
other  Socialist  leaders.  The  five  men, 
convicted  of  conspiracy  to  obstruct  the 
draft  in  violation  of  the  espionage  act, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  release  on  $25,000 
bail  from  Judge  Alschuler  and  asserted 
they  would  carry  their  legal  fight  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  _  Besides 
Berger,  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 
header,  the  other  convicted  men  are : 
The  Rev.  Irwin  St.  John  Tucker,  lecturer 
and  writer ;  Adolph  Cornier,  national  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Socialist  party;  J.  Louis 
Engdahl,  editor  of  the  American  Social¬ 
ist;  William  F.  Kruse,  head  of  the  Young 
People’s  Socialist  League. 

Sustained  speed  such  as  novo!*  before 
was  reached  by  man  in  air,  water  or  on 
land  was  achieved  Feb.  10  by  Lieut. 
Ernest  E.  Harmon  of  the  Army  Flying 
Corps  when  he  made  a  trip  between 
1  Mineola,  L.  I.,  and  Bolling  Field,  Wash- 
1  ington.  in  one  hour  and  25  minutes.  His 
average  for  the  distance,  about  235  miles, 
was  168  miles  per  hour.  The  record  was 
made  in  one  of  the  new  La  Pierre  scout 
planes,  designed  by  a  French  officer  for 
American  sky  fighters.  A  400  horse¬ 
power  Liberty  motor  furnished  the  power. 

Five  hotels,  three  cottages  and  two 
garages  were  burned  at  Asbury  Park.  K. 
•T..  Feb.  23.  with  a  loss  of  $200,000  in  a 
fire  believed  to  have  been  set  by  iuoeu- 
diaries  in  the  basement  of  two  of  the 
hotels,  the  Waldorf  and  the  Fifth  Avenue 
House. 

Flames  destroyed  the  high  tower  of  the 
Scranton  and  Lehigh  Coal  Company  on 
Gowanus  Canal  in  Brooklyn  Feb.  23, 
burned  a  coal  pocket  containing  5.000 
tons  of  coal,  drove  clouds  of  smoke  aud 
sparks  many  blocks  and  provided  a  spec¬ 
tacle  hundreds  gathered  to  watch.  The 
damage  mav  reach  $100,000.  The  tower, 
100  feet  high,  stands  on  the  edge  of  the 
canal.  Coal  is  hoisted  into  it  from  barges 
and  then  dropped  from  buckets  into  the 
big  pocket. 

Charles  S.  Whittemore,  general  auditor 
for  the  General  Electric  Company,  was 
arrested  at  his  home  in  Malden,  Mass., 
Feb.  24.  charged  with  conspiracy  and 
assault  in  connection  with  the  attack  on 
Frank  R.  Brown,  assistant  paymaster  at 
the  local  plant  of  the  company,  who  was 
held  up  Dec.  20  and  robbed  of  the  weekly 
payroll  amounting  to  $12,000.  Louis 
Bennett  of  Boston,  familiarly  known  as 
“Poco”  Bennett,  and  Charles  Mortalli, 
alias  Charles  Celeste,  also  were  arrested 
in  the  same  connection.  The  three  were 
held  in  $10,000  each.  Four  men  who 
were  arrested  in  New  York  are  already 
under  indictment. 

Two  armed  bandits  at  Detroit.  Mich., 
Feb.  24,  held  up  T.  A.  Starke,  treasurer 
of  a  local  creamery  company,  and  robbed 
him  of  $10,000  which  he  carried  in  a 
small  satchel.  Starke  had  started  from 
the  company’s  office  for  a  downtown  bank 
when  the  two  men  jumped  from  an  auto¬ 
mobile  and  at  the  point  of  revolvers 
forced  him  to  surrender  the  satchel. 

T.oss  of  a  big  seaplane  with  three  en¬ 
signs  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  two 
machinist  mates  off  the  Virginia  coast 
was  officially  announced  Feb.  25  by  the 
Navy  Department.  The  machine  started 
on  a  flight  from  Norfolk  Feb.  23  and 
failed  to  return.  A  radio  operator  re¬ 
ported  that  afternoon  that  he  saw  a  sea¬ 
plane  plunge  into  the  water  and  disappear 
near  Fisherman’s  Island.  Search  of  the 
coast  failed  to  disclose  any  trace  of  the 
ilane  and  it  was  officially  given  up  as 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Senate  Feb.  25 
passed  finally  the  House  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  ratifying  the  national  prohibition 
amendment.  The  vote  was  20  to  16. 
Pennsylvania  thus  becomes  the  forty-fifth 
State  to  ratify. 

The  New  Jersey  Assembly  Feb.  2o 
unanimously  passed  a  bill  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  MoOre,  Republican,  of  Mer¬ 
cer,  making  it  high  misdemeanor  for  any 
one  to  display  the.  red  flag.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  joined  in  a  short  demon¬ 
stration  of  patriotic  fervor  over  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Aeroplanes 
are  being  used  in  what  until  last  Novem¬ 
ber  was  the  fighting  zone  in  France  to 
distribute  milk  to  French  babies,  it  was 
announced  by  the  New  York  Committee 
on  Free  Milk  for  France  fund.  Their 
employment  is  necessary  because  of  the 
crippled  condition  of  the  French  railroads 
in  that  area,  it  was  said.  Mrs.  V  arren 
McConihe,  president  of  the  committee, 
said  it  had  been  found  that  the  milk, 
which  is  in  dried  form  and  occupies  rela¬ 
tively  little  space,  could  be  easily  trans¬ 
ported  by  airplanes  and  that  the  French 
Government  was  anxious  to  aid  in  for¬ 
warding  it. 

The  House  bill  appropriating  $1,000,- 
000.000  to  maintain  the  Government 
guaranteed  price  of  $2.26  for  the  1010 
wheat  crop  was  ordered  favorably  re¬ 
ported  Feb.  24  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Grain  dealers  on  the  New  York  Pro¬ 
duce  Exchange  and  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  have  been  discussing  what  they 
describe  as  a  wise,  workable  plan  for 
handling  the  wheat  crop  on  which  the 
Government  is  obligated  to  pay  the 
growers  $2.26  per  bushel,  although  there 
is  more  wheat  in  sight  than  the  world 
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needs  and  wheat  in  other  countries  is 
selling  far  below  the  fixed  price  in  the 
United  States.  The  main  features  of  the 
suggested  plan  are  the  fixing  of  a  fair 
and  equitable  settlement  price  by  a  con¬ 
ference  to  be  made  up  of  all  the  interested 
parties,  the  payment  to  wheat  growers  of 
the  difference  between  this  price  and  the 
guaranteed  price,  the  ownership  of  the 
wheat  by  the  farmers  and  not  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  doing  away  with  Govern¬ 
ment  control  and  restrictions,  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  the  regular  markets  and  the 
restoration  of  the  workings  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Opposition  to  a  proposed  merging  of 
the  Massachusetts  Forestry  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  departments  was  expressed  by  Prof. 
H.  II.  Chapman  of  the  forest  school  of 
Yale  University  before  the  New  England 
forestry  conference  Feb.  25.  He  advo¬ 
cated  a  department  of  forestry  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  distinct  from  other  departments. 
Prof.  Chapman  said  forestry  must  he  de¬ 
veloped  to  prevent  economic  disaster  in 
that  State,  which  is  already  obtaining 
box  boards  and  lumber  from  the  Pacific 
coast  at  a  cost  greater  than  that  of  the 
growing  trees. 

WASHINGTON.— Legislation  to  pun¬ 
ish  anarchistic  activities  or  propaganda 
and  the  display  of  flags  or  other  emblems 
of  violence,  was  recommended  unani¬ 
mously  Feb.  20  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  committee  drafted  anil 
ordered  favorably  reported  a  measure 
combining  the  “Red  Flag”  bill  of  Senator 
New,  of  Indiana,  and  other  bills  designed 
to  check  unlawful  agitation. 

After  adding  an  amendment  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  daylight  saving  act,  the  Senate 
Agrieulture  Committee  Feb.  20  ordered 
favorably  reported  the  $31,000,000  annual 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  with  com¬ 
mittee  amendments  approximating  $5.- 
000,000.  The  daylight  saving  amendment 
was  proposed  by  Chairman  Gore  and  was 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote.  Chairman 
Lever  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  introduced  a  similar  bill.  Steps  to 
repeal  the  act,  which  advances  the  na¬ 
tion’s  clocks  an  hour  from  the  last  of 
March  to  October,  was  said  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  protests  made  by  farmers’  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  farmers,  it  was  said, 
claim  the  act  has  not  been  of  benefit  to 
their  industry.  Senator  Calder  of  New 
York,  author  of  the  act,  said  vigorous 
efforts  would  be  made  to  defeat  the  com¬ 
mittee  rider.  The  Senate  Committee  in¬ 
creased  by  $3,000,000  the  House  appro¬ 
priation  for  agricultural  extension  work, 
which,  if  finally  adopted,  would  make 
available  for  this  work  about  $16,000,000. 

Eight  German  merchant  steamships,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Imperator,  had  been  allocated 
to  the  United  States  for  transporting 
troops  from  France,  the  War  Department 
was  advised  Feb.  20.  All  these  ships, 
now  at  Hamburg,  have  been  inspected 
and  examining  boards  reported  they  were 
ready  for  immediate  service.  They  will 
provide  accommodations  for  from  50.000 
to  60,000  additional  troops  monthly. 
Sufficient  tonnage  now  is  in  sight  to  re¬ 
turn  every  American  soldier  from  Europe 
before  the  end  of  the  coming  Summer,  if 
such  a  policy  were  decided  upon  by  the 
Government. 

Invitation  to  attend  a  conference  at 
the  White  House,  March  3  and  4,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  “vital  questions  affecting  business 
and  labor.”  was  telegraphed  by  Secretary 
Wilson  Feb.  25  to  Governors  of  all  the 
States,  and  Mayors  of  more  than  100 
cities.  President  Wilson  is  anxious  to 
establish  before  returning  to  Europe  a 
national  policy  for  the  resumption  of 
private  enterprises,  now  that  the  war  is 
over,  as  a  means  of  lessening  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  consequent  unrest,  and  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  given  much  thought  to 
problems  presented  by  the  cessation  of 
war  work  and  the  demobilization  of  tin* 
military  forces.  He  is  said  to  be  ready 
to  use  every  legitimate  means  in  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  the  States  and  municipalities 
to  bring  about  an  early  return  to  normal 
industrial  conditions. 

A  Senate  bill  providing  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  term  insurance,  issued  by 
the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  to  men 
in  the  military  service  during  the  war. 
into  various  forms  of  ordinary  insurance 
was  ordered  reported  favorably  Feb.  25 
by  the  House  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  measure  also  creates  a  re¬ 
serve  fund  in  the  bureau  to  be  developed 
from  increased  premiums  and  permits 
beneficiaries  of  policies  to  be  persons 
other  than  members  of  the  immediate 
family  of  a  policyholder. 

War  department  and  post  office  officials 
are  planning  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
swindlers  who  are  again  seeking  to  de¬ 
fraud  relatives  of  soldiers  through  false 
telegrams  and  letters.  Complaints  from 
relatives,  it  was  learned  Feb.  25,  are 
again  reaching  the  department,  showing 
that  demobilization  has  given  a  better 
opportunity  for  such  criminal  operations. 
The  usual  practice  is  for  the  swindler  to 
obtain  the  names  of  relatives  of  a  soldier 
from  the  published  casualty  lists.  A  tele¬ 
gram  signed  in  the.  soldier’s  name  is  sent, 
saying  he  is  free  to  come  home  on  fur¬ 
lough  if  his  relatives  wire  money  for  the 
trip,  aud  in  filing  the  message  the  sender 
waives  identification  and  asks  his  rela¬ 
tives  to  do  the  same.  Sometimes  relatives 
are  asked  to  send  the  money  to  the  soldier, 
care  of  general  delivery  at  the  post  office. 


“Mrs.  Jenkinson  says  she  prefers  to  do 
her  marketing  by  telephone.”  “Why  so?” 
“She  says  she  can’t  bear  to  see  how  little 
she  is  getting  for  the  money.” — Credit 
Lost. 


FARM  SEEDS  are  CHEAPER 

Almost  without  exception,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Seeds  are  lower  in  price  than  they 
were  one  month  or  two  months  ago.  The  downward  trend  in  values  of  all 
commodities  that  has  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  has 
carried  Farm  Seeds  down  also,  and  we  have  lowered  our  prices  accordingly. 

DIBBLE’S  PRICES  ARE  LOWER 

than  the  same  high  quality  can  be  bought  for  elsewhere 


D.  B.  Alfalfa,  northern  dry  land  grown. 
Purity  99.80,  absolutely  hardy,  $14.00  per  bu. 

D.  B.  Genuine  Grimm  or  Everlasting 
Alfalfa  Dakota  grown,  99.70  pure,  $24.00 
per  bushel. 

D.  B.  Brand  Medium  and  Mammoth 
Red  Clover,  99.50  pure  or  better.  Owing  to 
scarcity,  prices  constantly  fluctuating.  Dibble’s 
Price  List  gives  lowest  daily  prices  and  they  are 
low  as  our  customers  write — “Saved  $2.00  to 
$3.00  per  bushel  buying  of  you  and  got  the 
best  seed  we  ever  had.” 


Alsike  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  stand¬ 
ard  as  low  as  $17.80  per  bushel. 

Dibble’s  Fancy  Alsike  slightly  higher. 

Timothy  and  Alsike  recleaned  Natural 
Mixtures  less  than  2%  of  Weed  Seeds,  $6.50 
per  bushel. 

D.  B.  Timothy  highest  grade  99.70  pure, 

$5.20  per  bushel. 

N.  Y.  Pa.  Standard  Timothy  at  $4.70 
per  bushel. 


If  above  seeds  are  ordered  in  full  bags,  BAGS  FREE. 


DIBBLE’S  PEDIGREE  STOCK  SEED  CORN 

Northern  grown,  hardy,  acclimated  for  tested  to  date  95 — 99%,  none  below  90%. 
Northern  and  Eastern  Farmers  From  hand  Pedigree  Stocks,  Luce’s  Favor- 
selected  ears,  shelled,  recleaned  and  graded,  He,  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  Gold 
tested  for  germination  and  moisture  and  guar-  Nugget  as  low  as  $3.75  per  bushel  in 
anteed.  Average  germination  tests  all  lots  quantities.  BAGS  FREE. 

THE  BEST  ENSILAGE  CORN  ON  EARTH 

Early  Yellow  Dent,  the  largest  grow-  quently  15-18-20  feet  tall.  Produce  ears 
ing  Early  Dent  Variety.  as  well  as  stalks. 

Improved  Learning  most  popular  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  extra  early. 
Ensilage  sort  for  the  Eastern  States.  adapted  to  the  hill  country  where  seasons  are 

short,  for  crop  or  the  silo,  as  low  as  $2.50 

Mammoth  White  Dent,  the  largest  per  bu.,  in  large  lots,  BAGS  FREE,  slight- 
rankest  variety  of  Northern  origin,  stalks  fre-  ly  higher  price  for  small  orders.  See  price  list. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  OATS 

Thousands  of  bushels,  the  choicest  and  most  productive 
kinds  thoroughly  recleaned,  weighing  as  high  as  47  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  and  priced  as  low  as  $1.00  per  bushel, 
in  50—100  bushel  orders,  a  little  more  for  small  lots. 
BAGS  FREE.  See  Price  List. 


DIBBLE’S  SPRING  WHEAT 

Marquis  Type,  North  Dakota  grown,  $3.00  per 

bushel,  BAGS  FREE. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  BARLEY  direct  from  the  Dibble’s 
Farms  at  $1.35  per  bushel,  ten  bushel  lots  or  over. 

BAGS  FREE. 

FANCY  CANADA  FIELD  PEAS,  $4.00  per 
bushel.  BAGS  FREE. 

SOY  BEANS.  Three  kinds,  three  colors, early, medium 
and  late.  $3.50  per  bushel.  BAGS  FREE,  of  course. 

Vetch,  Rape,  Millets,  Sudan  Grass,  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass, 

Orchard  Grass,  White  Sweet  Clover,  Buckwheat,  etc. ,  direct 
to  you  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  the  handsomest  and  most  complete  Farm  Seed 
Book  of  the  year,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  Dibble’s  Book  on  Alfalfa 
Culture,  Circular— ‘‘//ou;  to  Grow  Spring  Wheat”  and  Dibble’s  Red  Letter 
Money  Saving  Price  List,  FREE. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES  Pedigree  Stock 

The  best  15  varieties,  early,  intermediate  and  late,  every 
bushel  from  Blight  Free  fields,  healthy  and  full  of  vigor,  in 
any  quantity  from  barrels  to  carloads,  at  prices  so  low,  you 
cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere. 

DIBBLE’S  FAMOUS  GUARANTEE 

We  test  every  lot  of  Seed  in  our  own  Laboratory  and 
every  bag  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Timothy,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley, 
Wheat,  Peas,  Beans,  Millets,  Grasses,  etc.,  has  a  tag  showing 
pur  Purity  and  Germination  Test,  and  then  to  give  you  pos¬ 
itive  Seed  Insurance,  we  sell  them  subject  to  your  test.  You 
may  keep  the  seeds  ten  days,  test  them  any  way  you  see  fit, 
or  have  your  State  Experiment  Station  test  them  and  if  not 
satisfactory,  return  them  at  once,  mailing  us  the  Bill  of 
Lading  and  we  will  refund  your  money  paying  the  freight 
both  ways  or  refill  your  order. 

DIBBLE’S  is  the  largest  strictly  mail  order  Farm  Seed 
House  east  of  Chicago. 

DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS  are  the  highest  grade  ^ 
obtainable,  nothing  cheap  but  the  price.  Prices  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  Act  quickly  Spring  is  at  hand. 

If  you  have  not  already  bought  all  the 
Spring,  write  today. 


Farm  Seeds  you  will  use  this 


Address: — 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 


HONEOYE  FALLS  N.  Y. 

Box  B 

P.  S.  We  will  send  you  up  to  ten  samples  of  Dibble's  Farm  Seeds  for  testing  on  your  farm  without  charge .  Ask  for  what  you  want . 


ill 
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arnes’  Trees 

,  are  New  England  grown 

hardy,  vigorous  and  true 
to  label  — no  better  trees 
grown.  Our  supply  is  short, 
though,  and  many  items 
will  be  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  Spring.  Avoid 
disappointment ; 
write  today. 


General  Farm  Topics 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box:  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


You’ll  Never  Regret 


Planting  Kelly  Bros.Trees.Thc  prices 
are  right.  The  trees  are  all  perfect 
specimens,  and  our  guarantee  is  your 
protection  against  loss.  We  offer  you 
a  big  money-saving  and  reliable  stock 
Send  for  1919  Free  Catalog 
Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries 
604  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


•  given  satisfaction  for  32  years.  This  fall  they 
are  better  Ilian  ever— every  tree  cov¬ 
ered  by  an  absolute  guarantee.  All  the 
Nut,  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  and 
Shrubs  grown  in  our  400-acre  Nurser¬ 
ies.  the  largest  in  Now  York,  are  sold 
direct  at  cost  plus  one  profit.  Send  for 
free,  wholesale  catalogue  today.  Ma¬ 
loney  Quality  plus  Maloney  Service 
means  money  in  your  pocket. 

\Ve  prepay  tr  an  .porta  tian  charges  on  all 
orders  for  over  $4  00. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

#51  East  St.,  t:  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville '«  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nuraenea 


BERRY  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  latest,  1  arrest, 
most  produc  tive  and  everbearing  varle'les.  RASP- 
(iURIt  V, BLACK  HERR  Y.GOOSKBERRY.GR  A  PE, 
CURRANT.  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB,  HORSE¬ 
RADISH  PI, ANTS.  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES.  SHRUBS. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

GABBAGE,  CAUIJFLOW ^  BEET,  * CELERY,  EGG,  BRUS- 
SKI#S  SPROUTS,  KALK.  LKTTU<  E,  ONION,  PARSLEY,  SAGE. 
PEPPER  SWE^T  POTATO.  TOMATO  FI  AN1S.  (  atalo*  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES, 


Renaming  an  Old  Strawberry 

Four  years  ago  I  bought  100  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  thinking  they  were  Progres¬ 
sive,  but  was  very  much  disappointed. 
When  they  bore  1  found  they  were  not 
the  ever-bearing  kind.  So  the  next  year 
we  wrote  the  party  we  bought  them  of, 
and  lie  replaced  them  with  Progressives, 
writing  that  his  plants  hail  given  out.  and 
In*  had  bought  100  plants  ol:  another 
grower  to  fill  the  first  order.  The  kind 
we  were  disappointed  in  were,  the  best 
and  earliest  berry  we  have  ever  had  on 
our  place,  and  fruited  hist  year  when 
berries  were  40  cents  a  quart  and  no 
natives  in  town.  IN  e  lost  all  hut  Jo 
plants  when  we  put  them  in  the  ground, 
but  now  from  those  Jo  have  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  acre.  Put  try  our  best  we 
cannot  find  out.  what  variety .  they  are. 
I  would  like  to  advertise  these  plants 
and  sell  some  of  them,  but  do  not  know 
whether  I  would  have  the  right  to  do  so 
or  not.  Would  I  have  the  legal  right  to 
give  these  plants  a  name*  and  sell  them 
as  such?  I  am  already  in  the  plant  and 
bulb  business  and  send  out  thousands  of 
plants  every  year.  ,,i.L. 

Massachusetts. 

We  do  not  think  your  would  be  justified 
in  offering  this  variety  under  a  new  name 
until  you  have  exhausted  every  reason¬ 
able  effort  to  find  out  what  it  is.  It 
may  he  a  new  seedling,  hut  most  likely 
it  is  some  good  old  variety  which  does 
specially  well  on  your  soil.  NNait  until 
it  fruits  and  then  send  samples  of  fruit 
and  plant  to  the  Massachusetts  Fx peri- 
men  Station  at  Amherst  and  the  IT.  S. 
Department  at.  Washington.  Tf  they  can¬ 
not  identify  it  yo.u  might  safely  name  it 
and  sell  it  under  a  new  name.  If  you 
should  name  it  now  and  those  who  bought 
it  found  it  some  old  variety  your  reputa¬ 
tion  and  trade  would  surely  be  injured. 
This  same  thing  has  been  done  in  years 
past.  A  notable  case  was  that  of  the  Joe 
strawberry,  originated  by  E.  S.  Black. 
It  is  a  fine  berry.  Several  growers  took 
it  up  and  “introduced”  it  as  Big  Joe, 
Black  Joe,  Joe  Johnson,  etc.  Tt  was  the 
same  old  Joe,  a  fine  berry,  but  its  repu¬ 
tation  was  hurt  by  all  this  “introducing. 


GOOD  GROUND.  N.  Y. 


N  DPI  r  5  to  7-ft.  high:  strict ly  first-class;  budded 
HllLt  ojj  whole  roots;  leading  varieties  at  18**45 
—  per  1011.  TKAK,  PLUM,  CHKRKY, 
TREES  ORNAMENTALS,  SH  RU  BS,  Etc. 

Low  price  for  quality  Stock. 

J.  F.  BRYANT,  Nurseries  Est.  1870  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


ROSS’ 

Eureka  Corn 

These  seven  cows  kept  for  one 
year  on  the  product  of  one  acre  of 
Eureka  Corn.  Yield  was  70  tons 
800  lbs.  of  best  quality  ensilage. 
Every  bag  of  Rom’  Eureka  Corn 
bears  our  trademark  — man 
holding  stalk  of  corn.  We 
have  complete  line  of 
supplies  for  farm,  garden, 
dairy,  orchard  or  poultry. 
Seedsourspecialty.  Send 
,  for  120-page  free  catalog. 
Supply  limited;  write  today. 

ROSS  BROS.  COMPANY 

Front  Street  Woroeeter,  Meet. 


of  High 
Germination 

10  bu. 


Seed  Corn 

Price  bu. 

Golden  Surprise  (Pedigreed 
Stock  growti  oil  ear-to-row 

method) .  . 

100-I>ay  ltristol .  J.%5 

Improved  Learning  ...  . 

All  shelled  tind  F.  O.  It.  Moorestown,  bags  included. 

STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY.  Moorestown.  N.  J. 


*37.50 

30.00 

30.00 
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jure  most  soils  if  used  freely.  A  f ter  the 
sawdust  has  been  well  rotted,  or  after  it 
has  been  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  stable 
liquids,  it  loses  much  of  its  acid  character 
and  is  fit  for  use.  It  contains  some  plant 
food,  and  when  well  rotted  or  sweetenel 
will  be  useful  as  organic  matter.  It  is 
bulky  stuff  to  handle;  and  where  there  is 
a  long  haul  and  the  sawdust  is  fresh  it 
will  often  pay  best  to  burn  the  pile  where 
it  stands  and  haul  the  ashes.  This  means 
the  loss  of  some  nitrogen,  but  the  lime, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  saved  in 
the  ashes.  We  would  not  use  fresh  saw¬ 
dust  directly  on  the  land,  but  would  use 
it  as  bedding  or  absorbent  first.  We 
would  not  use  any  sawdust  worked  into 
the  soil  without  using  lime  along  with  it. 
A  coat  of  sawdust  with  lime  added  makes 
a  fair  mulch  for  use  around  apple  trees. 
With  the  rotted  sawdust,  nine  years  old. 
we  would  send  a  fair  sample  to  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  ask  the  chemists  to  test  it  for 
acidity.  -They  will  tell  you  if  it  is  safe 
to  use  without  lime.  The  best  way  to 
use  it  would  be  to  spread  after  plowing 
and  harrow  in.  As  for  the  fresh  saw¬ 
dust,  we  would  use  it  as  bedding  and  ab¬ 
sorbent  in  the  stables  and  work  it  well 
into  the  manure,  and  then  use  lime  when 
this  manure  was  plowed  in. 


Bean  Board 

Here  is  a  picture  of  my  bean  board.  I 
think  it  quite  an  improvement  over  the 
old  idea  of  putting  beans  on  table  to  pick 
out  poor  ones.  This  is  made  from  a  half- 
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“When  You  Think  of  Dutchess 
County- -Think  of  Seed  Corn 

PutclicHH  County  offers  Seed  for  Sale. 
Husking  Varieties,  *4.00  per  bushel. 
Eight-rowed  Yellow  Flint,  Longfellow 
Type,  Red  Nose  White,  King  Phillip. 
Also  extra  early  Flint  and  early  Pent. 
Particulars 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

DENT  CORN 

FOR  SHORT  SEASONS 

Our  EARLY  WHITE  HYBRID  DENT  Is  Michigan 
Grown,  beautiful  deep  kernel,  cap  white,  sides  lemon- 
yellow  tinged  with  red.  Ears  filled  solid  to  tip.  The  surest 
and  most  prolific  early  corn  yet  developed.  Our  seed 
stock  was  husked  in  August,  yield  98  bu.  per  aero.  Shelled 
69  lbs.  grain  from  79  lbs.  ears.  Sample,  Price  List,  FARM 
and  DARDEN  SEED  CATALOG  Free  on  request. 

THE  C.  E.  DE  PUY  CO.,  PONTIAC.  MICH. 

r»  _  j  Knrlv  maturing  White  Flint.  *3.60  bushel. 

v66Q  liOfn  lIAttbi.1)  A.  LATHAM,  .  Orient,  1. 1.,  K.  1. 


Growing  Tomato  Plants 

I  wish  to  grow  tomato  plants  for  can- 
house.  What  date  would  be  best  to  sow 
the  seed  so  that  the  tomatoes  would  be 
ready  to  pick  about  August  1?  Would 
a  coal  stove  have  any  bad  effect.  on.  the 
plants  if  steam  coal  was  used  for  tuel . 

New  Jersey.  F-  R-  G- 

Main  crop  tomatoes  require  from  T2f> 
to  140  days  from  time  of  sowing  seed 
till  ready  for  use,  according  to  variety 
and  weather  conditions.  Peppers  require 
140  to  150  days  from  time  of  sowing  seed 
till  ready  for  use;  therefore  if  they  are 
wanted  about  the  first  of  August  peppers 
should  be  sown  about  first  of  March,  and 
tomatoes  from  middle  of  March  to  April 
the  first. 

The  writer  has  a  greenhouse  0x40  feet, 
in  which  he  raises  thousands  of  plants, 
including  peppers  and  tomatoes,  every 
year.  This  house  is  heated  with  a  1.1- 
inch  cannon  style  heating  stove.  This 
little  stove  is  fired  with  hard  coal,  nut 
size,  and  has  been  most  satisfactory  in 
every  respect.  There  cannot  be  any  bad 
effect  if  no  leakage  of  gas  occurs,  and 
this  will  not  occur  if  the  stove  is  tight 
and  draft  is  strong  enough  to  give  a  good 
lively  lire  when  dampers  are  open.  A 
sluggish  draft  might  permit  gas  to  escape, 
in  which  case  damage  to  young  plants 
will  be  noticeably  serious,  if  not  fatal. 

K. 


Board  for  Hand-picking  Bean*.  Fig.  116 

inch  board  with  planed  lath  nailed  to 
edge  all  around  except  narrowed  end. 
To  operate  I  sit.  down  with  beans  at  my 
right  and  receptacle  at  my  left.  I  put 
about  a  pint  or  a  little  more  on  board, 
spread  them  out  with  the  hand,  and  shake 
board  until  beans  are  only  one  deep ;  then 
pick  out  poor  ones,  run  my  finger  through 
beans  and  shake  again.  This  will  turn 
beans  over.  When  poor  ones  are  all  out 
I  raise  closed  end  of  board  and  let  beans 
run  out  at  opeu  end.  I  can  hand-pick 
more  than  double  the  amount  with  this 
board  than  I  can  on  table. 

New  York.  V.  A.  BALDWIN. 


One  Bottle  in  the 
Barn  Is  Worth  a 
Dozen  in  the  Store 

SFPrOSE  one  of  your  valuable 
horses  should  suddenly  cut  or 
calk  itself  badly- 

What  would  you  do?  Patch  it 
up  the  best  you  could,  then  drive 
to  the  store  and  lose  much  im¬ 
portant  time? 

Or  just  step  to  the  barn  and 
get  your  bottle  of  Hanford's  Bal¬ 
sam  of  Myrrh — used  by  breeders 
and  owners  for  over  70  years. 

A  few  drops  of  Hanford’s  Bal¬ 
sam  makes  a  wound  clean  and 
antiseptic.  And  covers  the  ex¬ 
posed  flesh  with  a  film  that 
keeps  out  dirt  and  dust. 

In  lameness,  sprains  or  strains 
— any  of  a  horses’s  many  skin 
and  "muscular  ailments — apply 
Hanford’s  Balsam  and  rub  it  in 
thoroughly.  Puts  most  such  trou¬ 
bles  out:  of  business  in  a  hurry. 

Don’t  wait  for  something  to 
happen  to  your  horses.  Get  your 
bottle  of  Hanford’s  Balsam  now. 

That  you  may  know  its  merits 
for  yourself,  present  this  adver¬ 
tisement  at  your  dealer’s  and 
buy  a  bottle  (in  any  of  three 
sizes).  And 

Te*t  It  At  Our  Risk! 

If  not  completely  satisfied, 
take  empty  bottle  to  dealer  and 
get  your  money  back.  No  ques¬ 
tions  asked! 

Made  only  by 

G.  C.  Hanford  Mf g.  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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HANFORD'S 

Balsam  of  Myrrh 


CRYSTAL 
WHITE  GLOBE 


ONION 


The  Use  of  Sawdust 

I  have  a  large  pile  of  nawdust  and  bark 
on  my  place,  where  a  sawmill  was  in  op¬ 
eration  nine  years  ago.  This  material  is 
thoroughly  rotted,  so  that  it  will  pulverize- 
in  the  hand  as  fine  as  Hour.  Will  this  he 
of  any  value  if  spread  on  the  land  ;  also, 
should  I  use  lime  in  conjunction  with  it? 
If  so,  should  it  be  applied  before  or  after 
plowing?  What  crops  would  it  benefit 
the  most?  We  raise  hay  and  grain,  in¬ 
cluding  corn  and  some  truck.  w.  L.E. 

Dover,  N.  J. 

Can  you  tell  ine  any  uses  which  saw¬ 
dust  is  good  for?  There  is  a  sawmill  on 
our  farm  at  present,  and  a  large  pile  of 
sawdust  is  accumulating.  How  is  it  for 
bedding  stables?  Can  it  be  used  in  any 
way  as  a  fertilzer?  c.  H. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Iud. 

The  thing  to  be  considered  in  this  is 
whether  the  sawdust  is  too  sour.  Fresh 
sawdust  contains  an  acid  which  will  in- 


Moneywort  in  Lawn 

Several  years  ago  I  planted  some  yel-  i 
low  myrtle  in  the  front,  yard.  It  looks  ] 
very  pretty  with  its  yellow  bell-shaped 
flowers  and  light  green  leaves,  but  has 
kept  on  increasing  until  there  are  several 
patches.  Some  hay  you  cannot  get  rid 
of  it.  Is  it  so?  Would  plowing  and  cul¬ 
tivating  the  land  do  the  work  i  If  you 
can  tell  what,  will  exterminate  it  the  price 
of  the  paper  will  be  small,  compared  to 
the  looks  of  the  yard,  as  the  grass  is  run 
out.  mbs.  s.  n.  c. 

Southampton,  Conn. 

Moneywort,  often  called  myrtle  (Ly- 
simachia  nummularia)  is  a  troublesome 
weed  when  once  introduced  in  a  thin 
lawn;  like  chickwced,  it  is  best  con¬ 
trolled  by  encouraging  the  grass.  Where 
there  art*  isolated  patches  they  may  be 
torn  out,  the  place  enriched  and  reseeded,  j 
If  it  is  practical  to  plow  up  the  whole 
lawn,  put  it  in  good  tilth,  give  it  abun¬ 
dant.  fertiizer  and  lime,  and  reseed,  the 
weed  should  lie  controlled.  It  this  is  not 
possible,  give  it  all  a  good  top-dressing, 
reseed  patches  from  which  the  weed  is 
removed,  and  give  the  whole  lawn  good 
care  during  the  Summer.  A  thick  sward 
strangles  out  most  weeds.  ri  his  little 
moneywort  is  very  pretty,  and  often  use¬ 
ful  in  bare  spots  where  grass  cutting  is 
not  desired,  but  it  may  easily  become  a 
garden  pest. 

“Who  is  at  the  phone?”  “Your  wife, 
sir.”  “What  does  she  want?”  “The  only 
word  I  can  understand  is  ‘idiot,’  sir.’ 
“Let  me  come  there.  She  probably  wants 
to  talk  with  me.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Willie  Willis  :  “Pa.  what  do  they 
mean  when  they  speak  of  the  ‘mysteries 
of  the  East’?”  Papa  Willis:  “How  so 
many  people  in  New  York  get  along  with¬ 
out  working.” — Life. 


The  Big:  Money  Making  Crop.  11200.00 from 
on®  acre  ia  what  our  customer  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Uuaston  made  last  aoaaon.  To  help  you  do  as 
well  and  to  introduce  to  you  our  Northern 
Grown  Uvo  **Suro  Crop"  Seeds  we  will  mail 
you  250  need  of  thia  moacperfect  White  Onion 
and  our  BIG  1919  GARDEN  ■■■%*■■■ 
AND  FARM  GUIDK|iI#KK 
Send  Postal  Today  ■  II  Baa  H 

CONDON  BROS*  SEEDSMEN 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

BOX  184  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


ROBUST  BEANS 

The  variety  that  has  proved  disease  resistant,  and 
high  yielding 

PURE  INSPECTED  SEED 

For  list  of  Farmer  growers,  write  to  Secretary: 

Michigan  Crop  Improvement  Association 

J.  W.  Nicolson,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 


TIMOTHY^ 

Extraordinary  big  values.  New  tested  reeleaned  seed. 
Quality  guaranteed.  Sold  subject  to  your  approval.  Low- 
eat  pricee  on  Sweet  Clover,  Alsike.  Blue  Grass.  Clover. 
Alfalfa  and  mixed  Brass  and  all  field  seeds.  Samples, 

E!ssr.;a  as*. 

DEPENDABLE  SEEDS 

We  offer  the  best  that  can  be  grown  in  vegetable 
and  field  seeds.  1919  Catalogue  lists  the  loading 
kinds.  Market  gardeners  ask  for  wholesale  list. 

RANSOM  SEED  CO„  -  Geneva,  Ohio 

farm  sf  EOS — Our  lest.  Exp.  paid  on  1  Bu.  or  more.  Sweet  Cl  li¬ 
ver.  unhulled,  $7  bu.  Bcmilied,  *18 —  Red,  42*— Mammoth 
427— Alsyke,  121— Yellow  Flint  corn,  46— Timothy.  4<U>». 
Millet  ami  all  farm  seeds.  A  BLOOMINGDALE.  SaAtMCUdy.N.T 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  . 1*60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . 1*60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.76 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport .  2.60 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St. ,  NewYork 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

A  friend  asked  me  why  it  is  that  some 
things  in  the  garden  get  hurt  worse  in  a 
mild  Winter  than  in  a  severe  one.  A  lit¬ 
tle  thought  will  at  once  suggest  a  reason. 
I  find  that  my  Yellow  Potato  onions 
planted  last  Fall  have  had  their  tops 
damaged  worse  than  they  were  last  Win¬ 
ter,  when  it  was  very  much  colder.  The 
reason  is  evident.  There  has  been  so 
much  mild  weather  that  hardy  plants 
have,  time  and  again,  got  to  growing,  and 
a  cold  snap  damages  them  far  more  than 
if  they  had  not  been  excited  and  more  ten¬ 
der.  Hence  the  greater  risk  of  damage 
to  all  things  as  the  sun  gets  higher  and 
higher,  and  the  treacherous  weather  of 
March  comes  in.  Here  we  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  very  severe  weather  after  the  middle 
of  February,  and  are  liable  to  have  too 
many  warm  spells,  making  all  the  greater 
risk  for  the  half-hardy  and  hardy  plants 
we  try  to  get.  in  as  early  as  possible. 
But  it  is  a  risk  we  have  to  take  if  we  are 
to  be  among  the  earliest.  I  always  try  to 
get  in  some  early  beet  seed  as  soon  as  we 
have  passed  the  middle  of  February.  Xow 
if  the  cold  strikes  these  just  as  they 
come  through,  there  will  he  more  seeding 
needed.  But  if  we  get  the  plants  into  the 
true  leaf  they  will  stand  very  considerable 
frost.  Spinach  is  like  unto  beets.  It 
does  not  mind  the  cold  when  its  true 
leaves  are  out,  hut  is  easily  killed  in  the 
seed  leaf.  It  looks  now  as  though  the 
Fall-sown  spinach  has  been  hurt  nearly 
as  badly  as  last  Winter.  I  shall  sow 
some  this  Spring,  though  I  rarely  sow 
spinach  in  Spring,  since  the  Fall  sowing 
will  not  run  to  sed  any  more  quickly  than 
the  Spring  sowing. 

With  the  early  peas  in  the  ground  and 
the  tomato  plants  growing  in  the  green¬ 
house,  the  rush  of  Spring  planting  will 
soon  be  on  us.  The  leek  and  onion  seeds, 
the  radishes  and  lettuce  must  be  started 
where  there  are  no  plants  at  hand. 
Fortunately  my  lettuce  plants  have  win¬ 
tered  well  in  the  seed  bed  outdoors,  and 
having  these  hardy  plants  at  hand  it  will 
be  easy  to  get  a  bed  well  manured  and 
the  plants  set.  We  seldom  get  good 
heads  of  lettuce  from  .seed  sown  outside  in 
Spring  here.  By  the  time  the  plants 
should  be  heading  the  weather  gets  so  hot 
that  they  bolt  to  bloom  instead  of  heading. 
But  with  good  plants  wintered  over  we 
are  pretty  sure  of  getting  fairly  good 
heads.  But  I  have  long  ago  found  that 
in  our  sandy  soil,  no  matter  how  rich  or 
how  heavily  fertilized,  we  canno*  make 
the  hard,  white  heads  that  we  have  made 
on  a  more  clayey  loam. 

On  a  heavier  «oil  I  have  made  lettuce 
heads  as  firm  as  Flat  Dutch  cabbages,  but 
have  never  seen  a  really  solid  head  made 
on  light  sandy  soil  here.  The  best  chance 
for  good  heads  of  lettuce  from  seed  sown 
early  outdoors  is  through  use  of  the  Han¬ 
son  and  the  Wonderful  or  New  York  va¬ 
rieties.  which  endure  the  heat  far  better 
than  the  butter  lettuces' like  Big  Boston. 
Seed  of  Grand  Rapids  sown  on  a  very 
rich  bed.  and  let  stand  to  grow  together, 
will  make  very  tender,  half-blanched 
leaves.  The  dwarfed  and  closer-growing 
varieties  of  cos  or  romaine  lettuce  can  be 
grown  from  Spring-sown  seed  and  blanch 
nicely  if  lightly  tied  in. 

In  growing  leeks  it  is  important  to  get 
them  in  early,  so  as  to  have  stout  plants 
for  transplanting  after  some  early  crop. 
Leeks  are  gross  feeders  and  the  seed  bed 
should  be  very  rich.  For  onions  to  keep 
next  W  inter  do  not  sow  the  Spanish  or 
Italian  varieties  except  for  Summer  and 
Fall  use.  but  sow  the  Globe  varieties,  like 
Danvejs  and  Southport  Globe,  and  get 
them  iu  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked 
to  advantage,  fertilize  heavily  and  you  can 
by  proper  thinning  and  clean  cultivation 
make  good  onions  from  the  black  seed. 
For  the  Prizetaker  and'  others  of  the 
Spanish  type  seed  should  be  sown  in  early 
Winter  under  glass  sashes  and  trans¬ 
planted  later,  or  sets  grown  for  Spring 
planting. 

I  find  it  very  important  to  have  some 
nitrate  of  soda  at  hand  to  sprinkle  be¬ 
tween  the  lettuce  and  cabbage  plants,  and 
on  any  crop  grown  for  the  leaves.  It 
makes  a  wonderful  difference  in  the 
growth  at  once.  In  the  greenhouse  my 
early  tomato  plants  have  had  their  first 
transplanting  into  other  Hats,  setting  the 
little  plants  deeper  and  wider  apart. 
From  these  they  go  to  cold  frames  iu 
March.  w.  f.  massey. 
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TRACTOR  men  may  come  to 
blows  arguing  whether  or  not  the 
force-feed  and  splash  system  of  oiling 
beats  all  other  systems. 

But  you  have  never  heard  and 
never  will  hear  a  tractor  man  argue 
against  the  faithful  use  of  a  high- 
quality  lubricating  oil.  There  isn’t 
any  argument.  Every  tractor  man 
agrees  that  unless  you  use  a  high- 
grade  lubricant  your  tractor  will  soon 
go  to  pieces.  Just  such  a  lubricant  is 
Havoline  Tractor  Oil. 

All  too  many  tractor  repair  bills 
can  be  charged  up  against  inferior 
lubricants  that  break  down  under  the 
tremendous  pressure  of  the  bearings. 
For,  once  your  protecting  film  of  oil 
breaks  up,  steel  meets  steel,  and  the 
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most  expensive  parts  of  your  tractor 
are  soon  ground  down  into  junk. 

Havoline  Tractor  Oil  is  everything 
and  does  everything  that  honest, 
scientific  refining  can  do  and  should 
do.  There  is  a  grade  of  Havoline 
that  exactly  and  completely  fills  every 
tractor  need,  whatever  the  make, 
type,  work,  or  length  of  time  in  service 
of  your  tractor.  Just  as  there  is  a 
grade  of  Havoline  that  exactly  fills 
every  motor  care  requirement. 

Your  local  dealer  will  tell  you  just 
what  grade  of  Havoline  your  tractor 
requires.  Ask  him  today.  Then  place 
your  order  for  a  barrel. 

Havoline  greases  are  compounded.  oP 

Havoline  Oil  and  pure ,  sweet  tallow. 

Clean  to  handle  and  correct  in  body. 


3nbfan  defining  Company,  New  York 
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Making  the  Dug  Well  Safe 

What  would  be  the  best  way  to  recon- 
8tiv~*  a  well?  It  has  been  dug  about 
t.wc  years,  and  the  recent  heavy  rains 
have  washed  in  the  earth,  causing  the 
stonework  to  fall.  When  I  moved  here 
early  in  September  last  the  well  was 
nearly  dry,  so  I  went  down  and  cleaned 
out  about  a  foot  of  mud  that  was  settled 
in  the  bottom.  After  I  got  this  out  I 
noticed  the  water  started  to  come  in  freely 
from  a  spring  in  the  bottom,  and  next  day 
I  had  two  feet  of  water  in  the  well. 
While  I  was  down  the  well  I  noticed  that 
the  earth  which  1  had  got  out  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  had  been  washed  through  the  stones 
from  the  top  to  the  very  bottom,  and  I 
could  put  a  stick  through  the  wall  for 
about  two  feet  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
well.  Of  course  this  told  me  that  there 
were  not  enough  small  stones  in  for  back¬ 
ing,  and  I  was  not  surprised  when  it 
caved  in  after  three  days’  steady  rainfall, 
though  1  had  hoped  it  would  last  until  I 
had  time  to  put  in  some  backing.  Do 
you  think  I  should  get  enough  water  if  I 
had  the  wall  built  with  cement  from  the 
bottom  up.  or  should  it  be  piped  with 
large  sewer  pipe  so  that  the  earth  could 
not  wash  in  again?  Would  it  be  all 
right  to  rebuild  the  wall  with  cement 
for  say  six  feet  down,  and  then  till  in 
with  small  stones  for  backing,  with  a 
layer  of  cement  on  top?  The  well  is  14 
feet  deep.  E.  F. 

North  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Of  the  many  types  of  wells  in  use,  the 
dug  well  is  perhaps  met  with  most  fre¬ 
quently.  This  is  especially  true  where 
the  ground  water  lies  at  no  great  depth 
and  occurs  in  no  clearly  defined  channels 
but  seeps  through  the  soil  slowly,  so  that 
a  well  of  comparatively  large  diameter  is 
needed  to  provide  storage.  It  meets  the 
requirements  of  a  large  reservoir  from 
which  considerable  water  may  be  drawn 
at  one  time,  as  is  sometimes  necessary 
when  watering  cattle,  filling  again  when 
the  drain  upon  its  water  ceases.  It  also 
hae  the  advantage  of  cheapness,  in  that 
it  can  be  dug  with  ordinary  farm  equip¬ 
ment  and  farm  help,  without  the  employ¬ 
ment.  of  outside  labor  or  machinery. 

Unfortunately,  with  all  its  advantages, 
the  dug  well  is  likely  to  furnish  the  most 
unsafe  water  supply  of  any  of  the  wells 
in  use.  It  is  the  most  open  to  contam¬ 
ination.  The  two  principal  sources  of  con¬ 
tamination  are  the  impurities,  insects, 
small  animals,  etc.,  gaining  entrance 
through  the  covering  and  upper  few  feet 
of  the  curbing,  which  is  frequently  of 
loose  masonry  construction  ;  and  impure 
surface  water,  carrying  filth  in  solution, 
as  the  washings  of  the  farmyard  during 
and  after  a  heavy  rain,  seeping  down  into 
the  well.  Again,  unfortunately,  the  han¬ 
diest  location  for  the  well,  near  the  hack 
door  or  barn,  puts  it  in  a  position  where 
it  is  most  likely  to  be  polluted,  so  that 
too  much  precaution  cannot  be  taken  to 
insure  its  protection,  a  pure  water  supply 
being  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  coun¬ 
trywide  health. 

In  digging  a  new  well,  therefore,  par¬ 
ticular  pains  should  be  taken  in  choosing 
its  location.  Mention  has  been  made  in  a 
previous  paragraph  of  the  ground  water 
from  which  the  well  receives  its  supply. 
This  is  nut  standing  water  in  the  soil,  as 
many  suppose,  but  really  a  river  or 
drainage  system,  nearly  as  well  defined  as 
the  system  with  which  we  are  familiar  on 
the  surface,  moving  slowly  toward  the  sea 
by  a  more  or  less  ‘direct  route.  The 
principal  differences  between  these  under¬ 
ground  water  supplies  and  the  surface 
streams  are  the  size  and  the  rate  of  flow, 
the  underground  water  flow  being  more 
nearly  comparable  to  an  immense  stream 
which  is  so  filled  with  gravel  and  other 
debris  that’  no  water  appears  at  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  through  which  it  gravitates 
slowly  on  its  course  to  the  ocean.  The 
source  of  this  ground  water  is  of  course 
the  yearly  rainfall,  and  this  may  work 
through  the  soil  for  a  long  distance  before 
it.  is  tapped  by  a  well.  In  general,  the 
flow  of  these  underground  currents  follow 
the  surface  contour  of  the  land,  so  that 
advantage  of  this  fact,  can  he  taken  when 
locating  a  new  well,  putting  it  in  a  place 
where  the  water  that  il  is  likely  to  receive 
comes  from  an  unpolluted  source. 

In  connection  with  the  locating  of  a 
new  well  some  men  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  a  so-called  “safety  distance,”  varying 
from  100  feet  in  the  case  of  a  tight  soil, 
as  clay,  to  200  feet  or  more  in  the  case  of 
the  more  open  soils,  as  the  sands,  through 


which  water  percolates  more  readily.  By 
this  is  meant  that  if  the  well  is  located 
the  above  distances  from  a  source  of  pol¬ 
lution  the  water  will  be  purified  before 
reaching  it  by  filtering  through  the  soil. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  water  is  so  purified, 


Construction  Surrounding  Well.  Fig.  116 

lint,  the  distance  is  more  or  less  a  problem 
of  judgment  rather  than  one  of  actual 
measurement,  because  there  are  so  many 
factors  of  slope,  type  of  soil,  source  of 
suspected  pollution,  etc.,  that  no  meas¬ 
urement  with  a  rule  can  give  reliable  re¬ 
sults.  Other  men  use  the  depth  of  the 
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well  as  the  “safety  distance,”  but  in  the 
case  of  a  shallow  well,  ae  a  dug  well  is 
likely  to  be,  this  is  obviously  unreliable. 

As  already  pointed  out,  a  well  is  con¬ 
taminated  chiefly  by  material  and  impure 
surface  water  entering  the  top  and  upper 
few  feet  of  the  curbing.  This  is  shown 
to  be  a  fact  in  the  case  mentioned  by  E. 
L.,  the  influx  of  surface  water  being  so 
great  in  this  case  that  it  caved  in  the 
well  by  washing  away  the  supporting 
earth  back  of  the  wall.  It  is  said  that 
the  filtering  of  water  through  10  feet  <>f 
clean  earth  will  purify  it.  Of  course 
this  does  not  apply  to  extraordinary  cases, 
but  only  to  cases  where  the  pollution  is 
slight.  A  method  then  of  making  an  or¬ 
dinary  well  safe  is  first  to  secure  a  loca¬ 
tion  on  high  ground,  or  at  least  on  ground 
the  surface  of  which  slopes  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  from  the  well.  The  addition  of  a 
tight  concrete  cover,  which  because  of  its 
durability  is  really  the  cheapest  material 
from  which  to  build  such  a  platform, 
tightly  joined  to  a  watertight  curbing 
which  should  extend  down  into  the  ground 
for  at  least  10  feet  and  preferably  farther, 
prevents  pollution  from  the  top.  This 
watertight  curbing,  as  will  be  discussed 
later,  may  be  made  from  concrete  or  tile 
with  cemented  joints.  As  a  further  pre¬ 
caution  against  the  entrance  of  surface 
water,  tightly  rammed  and  puddled  clay 
should  be  placed  around  the  upper  10  feet 
of  the  curbing,  and  should  extend  out  in 
the  form  of  an  apron,  as  indicated  in  the 
sketch  (Fig.  116).  This  will  prevent 
waste  water  from  the  pump  from  seeping 
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down  the  sides  of  the  curbing  and  re¬ 
entering  the  well,  ae  well  as  preventing 
the  entrance  of  any  surface  water  by  the 
same  route.  It,  if  properly  made,  is  in¬ 
surance  that  all  the  water  entering  the 
well  has  passed  through  at  least  10  feet 
of  soil. 

The  choice  of  concrete  or  tile  for  the 
well  lining  rests  largely  on  the  use  to 
which  the  well  is  to  be  put  and  on  the 
type  of  soil  in  which  it  is  dug.  If  dug  in 
a  type  of  soil  in  which  there  are  clearly 
defined  underground  water  passages,  and 
the  well  taps  one  of  these  so  that  there  is 
a  constant  stream  of  water  flowing 
through  the  well,  insuring  a  supply  of 
water,  the  tile  will  make  a  satisfactory 
lining,  as  storage  room  for  waiter  is  not  a 
requirement.  If  in  another  type  of  soil, 
where  the  water  was  obtained  largely  by 
percolation  or  seepage,  the  tile  might  still 
be  satisfactory  if  the  well  was  to  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose  than  household  use. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  well  was  to  be 
used  for  watering  cattle  or  other  purposes, 
where  a  heavy  draft  was  likely  to  be  put 
upon  it  for  short  periods  of  time,  a  larger 

diameter  would  be  needed  to  intercept 
more  of  the  ground  wate  as  it.  seeped 

along,  and  to  provide  a  larger  reservoir 
for  storage,  increasing  the  diameter  or 
depth  being  about  the  only  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  storage  capacity,  as  the  water 
cannot  be  made  to  rise  above  the  water 
table. 

The  method  to  be  used  by  E.  L.  then 
in  repairing  his  well  wfill  depend  upon  the 
(Continued  on  page  428) 


EVERY  one  needs  a  weatherproof  coat.  On  the  farm,  as 
well  as  in  the  city,  it  is  necessary  protection  for  health 
and  clothing.  Get  a  Raynster.  Then  you  are  sure  of  a  coat 
that  will  give  full  service  and  is  worth  every  cent  you  pay  for  it. 

The  Raynster  Label  marks  the  most  complete  line  of 
weatherproof  clothing  made.  There  are  heavy  rubber- 
surfaced  Raynsters  for  outdoor  work  in  the  fields  or  driving, 
storm-defying  ulsters,  light  slip-ons  and  slickers,  fine  cloth 
Raynsters  that  make  the  best  kind  of  overcoats  as  well  as 
being  weatherproof. 

There  are  Raynsters  for  women,  girls  and  boys.  Ask  for 
your  Raynster  in  any  good  clothing  store.  Be  sure  to  look 
for  the  Raynster  Label  in  the  collar. 

Write  for  the  Raynster  Style  Rook 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division  New  York  and  Boston 
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The  Vineyard  Situation  in  New  York 

Part  II. 

Reduced  Vineyards. — The  Chautau¬ 
qua  belt  is  not  alone  in  this  culling,  for 
the  Central  Lakes  section,  the  Hudson 
Valley,  Michigan  and  Ohio  have  been  un¬ 
dergoing  a  similar  process.  It  is  a  con¬ 
servative  statement  that  the  vines  pro¬ 
ducing  American  grapes  east  of  the  Rock¬ 
ies  have  been  reduced  at  least  by  20  per 
cent  during  the  past  10  years.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  loss  of  acreage  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  tonnage  yielded 
per  acre.  In  the  principal  grape  growing 
sections  there  had  sprung  up  the  wine 
cellars,  the  unfermented  juice  factories 
and  those  plants  that  process  other  grape 
products.  These  have  in  the  past  con¬ 
sumed  large  percentages  of  the  grapes 
from  their  respective  sections.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  practically  every  grape  section 
has  allowed  its  basket  trade  to  decline 
to  a  mere  nothing  in  order  to  supply  the 
local  demands  of  the  manufacturers.  That 
this  method  of  disposing,  of  the  crop  is  a 
most  desirable  one  if  there  be  no  over¬ 
production  there  can  be  no  question,  yet 
it  has  proven  that  if  carried  to  extremes 
it  is  disastrous.  The  time  was  when  the 
New  York  grape  in  the  pony  and  eight- 
pound  basket  was  common  to  all  the 
large  markets  of  the  country,  and  they 
were  much  in  demand,  but  owing  to 
other  outlets  the  growers  could  more 
easily  dispose  of  their  crop  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  grape  products,  and  thus  the 
basket  trade  was  allowed  to  dwindle. 

Return  of  Basket  Trade. — With  the 
passing  of  wine  manufacture  the  old  out¬ 
let  through  the  basket  market  must  be 
re-established,  and  by  the  way  the  grow¬ 
ers  are  taking  hold  of  the  situation,  it  is1 
very  evident  that  this  is  going  to  be  done) 
and  done  right.  The  writer  believes,  and 
his  belief  is  shared  by  others  of  much 
experience  in  handling  basket  grapes,  j 
through  selling  organizations  of  growers, 
that  all  the  grape  districts  of  New  York 
as  at  present  constituted  cannot  grow 
enough  grapes  to  supply  the  needs  of  the) 
manufacturers  and  to  furnish  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  United  States  with  table 
grapes,  if  they  be  properly  packed  and  in¬ 
telligently  distributed.  The  time  was ! 
when  Chautauqua  grapes  went  into  the 
Far  West,  Washington,  Oregon  and  even 
California.  Colorado  was  regularly  sup¬ 
plied.  while  the  Southern  States  con¬ 
sumed  large  quantities  and  clamored  for 
more.  There  are  hundreds  of  communi-  i 
ties  not  far  from  the  growing  districts 
that  rarely  if  ever  see  a  basket  of  grapes 
offered  for  sale.  In  other  words,  the  bas¬ 
ket  trade  in  grapes  has  not  been  touched 
as  yet.  It  exists,  but  it  must  be  won,  and 
the  group  of  growers  that  gets  after  this 
business  first  and  with  an  article  that  is 
No.  1  will  get  the  cream. 

Unfermented  Grape  Juice. — What  of 
the  future  of  unfermented  grape  juice 
with  the  coming  of  prohibition?  Will  its 
consumption  be  increased?  We  are  at 
least  Certain  that  the  use  of  grape  juice 
will  not  be  lessened,  and  it  is  believed  that 
an  increased  consumption  will  result,  but 
we  must  not  delude  ourselves  with  the 
notion  that,  all  wine  drinkers  are  going 
to  take  entirely  to  drinking  unfermented 
grape  juice.  The  writer  believes  that 
many  wine  drinkers  may  be  won  to  the, 
drinking  of  unfermented  juice  if  they  can 
obtain  blended  juices  that  simulate  the 
blended  wines  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  use.  But  in  addition  to  grape  juice  the 
manufacturers  are  learning  that  grapes 
make  fine  jellies,  jams  and  marmalades. 

It  is  here  that  a  large  part  of  the  surplus 
will  be  used.  One  of  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Chautauqua  belt  has  al¬ 
ready  put  out  a  grape  marmalade  that  is 
unsurpassed  among  all  or  any  fruit  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Good  Packing  Needed. — In  so  far  as 
t he  outlet  is  concerned  the  prospect  has 
never  seemed  brighter  from  the  growers’ 
standpoint  than  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  of  course  a  great  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  to  perfect  packing  methods, 
distribution,  etc.  But  these  matters  are 
already  receiving  attention  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  grape  sections  of  the  State,  and 
word  comes  that  some  of  the  neighboring 
States  are  dealing  with  the  problems  now. 
The  first  and  foremost  consideration  if  the 
basket  trade  is  to  he  rewon.  is  the  honest, 
dependable  pack. 

Organized  Effort. — It  is  essential 
that  the  grape  growers  get  into  organiza- 
1  ms  that  are  in  a  position  to  distribute 
their  fruit  intelligently  and  in  a  large 
way.  In  other  words,  co-operation  is  the 
only  satisfactory  method  through  which 
the  average  grower  can  best  market  his 
crop.  The  large  grower,  who  can  load 
entire  cars  within  a  day  or  two,  usually 
can  find  a  satisfactory  market,  but  even 
the  selling  organization  may  prove  of  de¬ 
cided  advantage  for  him  in  locating  the 
best  market.  Certainly  the  large  grower 
is  needed  in  the  co-operative  organization 
for  the  moral  support  attained,  if  for  no 
other  reason.  The  grape  growers  in  the 
Iveuka  Lake  section  has  been  hardest  hit. 
apparently,  by  the  coming  of  National 
prohibition.  It  has  been  their  custom, 
at  least  on  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  to 
sell  largely  to  the  wine  cellars.  The  wine 
manufacturers  there  have  not  as  yet  fully 
decided  to  what  use  their  large  aud  ex- j 
pensive  plants  will  be  put.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  some  of  them  will  at  least  on-  I 
gage  in  the  manufacture  of  grape  and  | 
other  fruit  products.  But  the  growers 
here  have  taken  the  bit  in  their  teeth  and 
have  organized  packing  and  selling  asso¬ 
ciations  and  they  are  rapidly  formulating 
plans  for  disposing  of  their  crops. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 
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A3AX  WINS! 

JAX  Tires  for  the  second  consecutive  year,  are  crowned  cham- 
l  \  P*ons  of  America’s  dirt  tracks.  Gruelling,  grinding  contests  at 
state  fairs  all  over  the  country  again  prove  why  Ajax  Tires 
stand  first  in  favor  with  the  farmer.- 

58  Championships  For  Ajax 

Nine  ^AA^rlds  Championships — 49  Track  Championships,  were  won  in  1918 
by  demon  auto  racers  using  Ajax  Tires.  Ajax  Tires  swept  the  field  in  many 
races.  They  outstripped  competition  on  dirt  tracks.  They  stood  up  and  won 
under  severest  service. 

Ajax  Tires  the  same  tires  that  won  58  great  championships  in  1918  —  will 
give  you  the  same  good  service  they  give  the  dirt  track  racers.  Remember  this: 
they  win  on  the  roads  you  drive  on.  The  dirt  track  is  a  country  road  with  a 
fence  around  it. 

A3AX  ROAD  KING 

MORE  TREAD  ON  THE  ROAD 

Ajax  Tires  win  because  of  greater  inbuilt  strength.  They  alone  have 
Shoulders  of  Strength,  See  the  shoulder  in  the  picture.  Note  how  it  braces 
the  Ajax  Road  King  tread.  Shoulders  of  Strength  give  the  Ajax  Road  King 
more  tread  on  the  road,  more  strength  where  strength  is  needed. 

Buy  Ajax  Tires  at  your  nearest  Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot. 


Factories: 
Trenton,  JV.  J. 

Branches 
in  Leading  Cities 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 


Free  Booklet, 
"Ajax  Shoulder  *  of 
Strength" 
mailed  on  request 
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THE  modern  farmer  appreci¬ 
ates  a  thorobred.  You  talk 
nowadays  in  terms  of  pure-blood 
Jerseys,  Holsteins,  Durocs  and 
Poland  Chinas. 

But  did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  there  are  different  breeds 
of  boots? 

There  are  boots  that  do  well  enough  for 
awhile,  but  soon  go  to  pieces.  That’s 
scrub  stock. 


But  there’s  another  boot  that  will  wear 
and  wear  almost  indefinitely.  Won’t  leak 
—lasts  long  over  the  first  season.  That’s 
Goodrich  “Hi-Press”— a  thorobred. 

The  reputation  of  the  footwear  man¬ 
ufacturer  means  just  as  much  as  the  ped¬ 
igree  behind  your  prize  Jersey. 

You  can  tell  Goodrich  by  the  Red  Line 
’Round  the  Top.  40,000  dealers. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO 


GOODRICH 


HI  - 

Rubber  footwear 


ReadingBoneFertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Always  look  for  our  trade  mark  (as  shown 
below)  on  the  bag.  It  means  protection  to 
you.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  the  East  have 
come  to  recognize  it  as  the  mark  of  honest, 
square  fertilizer  goods  and  methods. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer  for 
Reading 
Bone 
Fertilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further 
information. 


FARM  for  SALE  S 

near  Salisbury,  Maryland.  The  land  is  fertile  and 
this  is  a  section  where  farming  pays.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  SAMUEL  P  WOODCOCK,  Salisbury.  Maryland 


.  n  7  miles  Scottsville,  Va.  Adapted 

[rm.AWA  harm  sheep,  hogs,  or  farm  crops 
►  UU  rtl/I  C  1  <11111  i,evel.  Good  buildings.  $6,600; 
1,000  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Or»nr«  <’«.,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE"  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— -for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 


INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

i  oil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu- 
FliRK  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards, 
I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY, 


ite me.  DO  IT  NOW.  i  miiboAm  ,Uu  mu.io.. 
e«t  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1843. 

W.  Inaersoil.  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


Easier  Shearing 

ar  with  a  machine — get  more  and  better  wool 
rves  you  tired  arms  or  swollen  wrists.  Do  It 
•kly  without  scarring  the  sheep.  Machine 
ariiig  gets  15%  more  wool  and  leaves  a 
>Otli,  even  stubble  (hat  will  increase  next  sea¬ 
’s  growth.  Get  a  Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bear- 
Shearing  Machine.  Price  $14.  Send  $2 — 
'  balance  on  arrival.  Write  for  catalog. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dt.  B  141,  12th  St.  Sc  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  “Unit  Orchard”  Once  More 


An  Old  Scheme. — It  is  some  years 
now  since  we  have  heard  very  much  about 
the  unit  orchard  scheme.  At  one  time  the 
country  was  flooded  with  literature  about 
this  method  of  getting  rich.  The  failure 
of  most  of  the  uuit  orchards  discouraged 
this  form  of  investment.  Now,  however, 
it  seems  to  be  coming  up  again,  and  we 
propose  to  warn  our  readers  in  time  so 
that  they  may  avoid  the  loss  and  trouble 
which  has  fallen  upon  so  many  people  in 
previous  years.  Formerly  most  of  these 
orchards  were  located  in  the  Middle 
South,  the  majority  of  them  apparently  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  proposition 
was  usually  for  a  few  shrewd  men  to 
acquire  an  option  on-  a  large  tract  of  wild 
land.  In  most  cases  this  land  was  not 
paid  for,  but  frequently  rented  with  the 
option  of  buying  at  a  very  low  figure. 
The  land  was  usually  rough,  rocky  and  un¬ 
cleared,  of  very  little  commercial  value. 
Having  secured  an  option  on  this  land, 
the  'promoters  went  after  “.suckers." 
Their  proposition  was  to  plant  a  certain 
number  of  trees  on  a  given  number  of 
acres,  the  tract  which  they  held  to  be 
split  up  into  small  lots.  They  proposed 
to  plant  the  trees  and  care  for  them  until 
they  came  into  bearing,  and  for  this 
service  the  investor  was  to  pay  them 
cash,  part  in  advance,  and  the  balance  in 
monthly  payments,  which  would  expire  at 
about  the  time  the  trees  were  expected  to 
come  into  bearing. 

>  .,yi  .,  / 

Bait  for  the  Inexperienced. — Most 
remarkable  stories  were  told  about  the 
profit  to  be  obtained  in  apple  culture,  and 
very  alluring  inducements  were  offered. 
The  investors  were  usually  people  of  mid¬ 
dle  age,  or  women  with  a  small  amount  of 
money  for  investment.  It  seemed  like  a 
very  good  thing  to  a  school  teacher  or 
clerk,  and  hundreds  of  them,  fell  for  the 
idea.  They  were  told  that  they  could 
keep  right  on  working  at  their  regular  job. 
keep  up  these  payments,  and  then  when 
the  time  came  that  they  could  not  hold 
their  position  they  would  have  an  income 
of  ,$5,000  or  more  per  year  coming  in  from 
this  apple  orchard.  It  was  called  “the 
unit  scheme”  because  this  large  tract  of 
land  was  to  be  cut  up  into  a  number  of 
small  units,  one  or  more  of  each  to  be 
bought  by  these  investors.  The  practical 
fruit  men  of  the  country  who  have  made 
a  study  of  fruit  growing,  easily  saw  that 
such  a  scheme  was  not  practical.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  exposed  it  again  and  again,  in 
an  effort  to  save  its  readers  from  trouble 
and  loss.  In  spite  of  all  we  could  do. 
hundreds  of  people  put  up  their  money  in 
this  unit  orchard  scheme,  and  00  per  cent 
of  them  have  lost  every  dollar  they  ever 
put  into  it.  We  have  never  heard  of  more 
than  one  orchard  of  this  sort  that  has 
ever  paid  out  and  given  anything  like 
profit  to  these  unit  investors.  The  failure 
was  so  general  that  the  entire  scheme 
dropped  out  of  sight. 

New  England  Revival. — It  is  now 
coming  up  again,  this  time  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  An  orchard  company  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  at  Brookfield,  Mass.,  and  the  pro¬ 
moters  are  evidently  working  in  the  same 
old  way  to  obtain  investors.  We  hear  of 
one  case  where  a  woman,  who  can  ill 
afford  to  play  with  her  money,  has  already 
invested  $200.  part  of  it  in  Liberty 
bonds,  and  is  prepared  to  go  on  paying 
more  money  into  the  company.  This 
woman  lias  apparently  agreed  to  buy  100 
trees  in  this  orchard  company,  and  is  to 
pay  $5  apiece  for  them.  No  trees  have 
yet  been  planted  on  the  tract.  The  com¬ 
pany  says  it  will  plant  5,000  McIntosh 
apple  trees  in  the  Spring.  They  are  to 
bear  all  expenses  of  planting  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  for  a  period  of  five  years,  but  we  can¬ 
not  see  that  there  is  any  guarantee  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  trees,  or  to  the  kind  of 
culture  which  will  be  given.  This  woman 
is  told  that  by  the  end  of  10  years  she 
will  have  received  her  original  investment 
two  and  one-half  times  over,  and  there¬ 
after  100  per  cent  income  for  every  year 
of  her  life.  This  means  $20  per  tree,  and 
the  promoters  tell  her  that  this  income 
would  be  small  indeed.  In  order  to  stim¬ 
ulate  interest  in  the  sale  of  these  trees, 
the  promoters  tell  this  woman  that  they 
have  heard  of  a  case  where  a  McIntosh 
tree  bore  three  boxes  of  apples  at  the  age 


of  three  years.  They  hastened  to  tell  her 
that  this  was  probably  a  “freak  tree,”  but 
it  is  a  good  stimulant  for  her  imagina¬ 
tion.  They  say  that  probably  the  fifth 
year  of  a  McIntosh  will  give  a  fair  crop, 
and  the  whole  scheme  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  every  tree  will  live  and  receive 
the  most  thorough  care.  The  writer  has 
been  growing  McIntosh  Red  trees  for 
nearly  20  years,  and  thousands  of  other 
fruit  growers  know  this  variety  and  what 
it  will  do.  The  whole  scheme  is  based  on 
a  false  proposition,  which  is  that  a  com¬ 
pany  organized  in  this  way  can  or  will 
take  wild  land,  plant  an  orchard,  and  give 
it  the  individual  care  which  a  first-class 
tree  ought  to  have.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  scheme  is  impossible,  but  it  is  next 
door  to  it,  as  is  fully  evident  from  the 
history  of  dozens  of  other  similar  enter¬ 
prises.  He  would  be  a  foolish  man  in¬ 
deed  who  would  deliberately  rent  a  house 
that  was  next  door  to  an  impossibility, 
for  that  kind  of  a  disease  is  catching. 

Leave  it  Alone. — Our  advice  to  the 
public  is  to  let  all  such  enterprises  abso¬ 
lutely  alone.  We  make  no  qualification 
or  distinction.  Any  man  or  woman  who 
puts  up  money  into  a  unit  orchard  scheme 
of  this  sort  is  playing  with  his  resources, 
and  nine  times  out  of  10  he  might  just  as 
well  throw  his  money  into  the  river  and 
walk  away  from  it.  We  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  match  cold-blooded  advice  of  this 
sort  against  the  guff  and  enthusiasm 
which  these  promoters  are  fully  capable 
of  putting  out.  All  we  can  do  is  to  issue 
a  solemn  warning  to  our  people  and  urge 
them  to  keep  away  from  all  such  schemes. 
It  is  a  painful  thing  to  us  to  think  of  a 
woman  who  really  needs  the  money,  sell¬ 
ing  her  Liberty  bonds  in  order  to  invest 
in  a  uuit  orchard.  To  us  that  is  ex¬ 
changing  the  happy  bonds  of  liberty  for 
the  unhappy  bonds  of  slavery. 


Fruit  for  Southwestern  New  York 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  concerning  100  fruit  trees  for 
every  farm.  Will  you  give  a  good  list  o, 
such  trees  suitable  for  Western  New 
York?  I  would  also  like  to  know  the 
most  satisfactory  kind  of  raspberry  for 
this  section — not  for  shipping  but  only 
home  use.  E-  B- 

Sherman,  N.  Y. 

In  answering  the  query  of  your  corre¬ 
spondent  I  wish  to  state  that  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Ilotaling  that  100  trees  are 
more  than  the  average  general  farmer 
needs  to  supply  him  with  a  succession  of 
the  various  fruits  throughout  the  season, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  more 
difficult  usually  to  dispose  of  a  sma’l 
quantity  of  fruit  than  it  is  to  market  in 
large  amounts,  so  that  the  surplus  over 
and  above  that  consumed  on  the  tab’e 
fresh,  dried  and  canned,  might  require 
more  effort  and  time  than  the  returns. 
The  care  of  100  fruit  trees  of  the  various 
fruits  is  no  small  undertaking,  for  their 
requirements,  as  for  example,  spraying, 
vary  with  the  kind  of  fruit.  From  ob¬ 
servations  of  hundreds  of  fruit  farms  I 
am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  it  is 
real  economy  to  grow  each  fruit  in  a 
block  by  itself.  But  this  is*  beside  the 
question  in  hand. 

For  apples  on  the  general  farm  I  would 
suggest  the  following  as  having  proven 
adapted  to  this  part  of  the  State :  Olden¬ 
burg.  Red  Astrachan.  McIntosh,  Bell¬ 
flower.  Spy,  Rome,  Baldwin,  White  Pip¬ 
pin,  Seek-no-further. 

Pears:  Clapp,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Shel¬ 
don,  Winter  Nelis. 

Plums:  Middleburg,  Burbank,  Italian 
Prune,  Reine  Claude. 

Cherries  :  Early  Richmond.  Montmor¬ 
ency,  Schmidt.  Governor  Wood,  Windsor. 

Quince :  Orange  or  Champion. 

Probably  the  best  nil  around  black 
raspberry  for  the  section  about  Sherman 
is  the  Plum  Farmer.  Kansas  also  de¬ 
serves  a  place.  For  reds,  the  writer 
would  select  Cuthbert  and  June.  It  N 
quite  doubtful  that  the  black  berries 
would  survive  the  Winter  temperatures 
of  this  locality  without  protective  cover¬ 
ing.  Eldorado  easily  has  the  preference 
where  it  can  be  grown,  either  with  or 
without  protection.  Agawam  is  worthy  a 
trial.  The  choice  of  currants  falls  to 
White  Grape  and  Wilder.  f  k.  g. 
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His  Engineers  Staged  This  Test 


ii  4w  7‘HY,”  said  J.  M.  W.  (president, of  the  X - Auto 

\w  Manufacturing  Co.)  to  his  engineer,  “should  a  car 
owner  puzzle  his  brains  about  the  patent  insides 
of  this,  that,  and  the  other  battery? 

“Most  sensible  folks  who  ride  in  cars  don’t  know  and  they 
don  t  want  to  know  whether  battery  plates  are  made  of 
wrinkled  rubber  or  puckered  lead. 

What  they  do  want  to  know  is  that  they  are  getting  bat¬ 
tery  service  from  the  best  battery  made — from  a  battery 
that  can  and  actually  has  won  a  side-by-side  test,  designed 
to  demonstrate  beyond  question  which  one  carries  the  most 
power  and  lives  the  longest  life. 

“Such  being  the  case,  it  is  up  to  you  and  me  to  make  the 
test  that  will  settle  the  question.” 

Taking  the  best  two  of  six  batteries  submitted — Prest-O- 
Lite  and  a  competitor  of  equal  capacity — the  engineer 
placed  both  together,  with  a  fine  new  stiff  eight-cylinder 
engine,  in  the  coldest  room  of  a  big  cold  storage  plant. 

There  he  left  the  whole  exhibit,  batteries  and  engine,  to 
chill  for  seventeen  hours  in  a  ten-below-zero  temperature. 


The  two  batteries  were  then  hooked  up  in  turn  to  the  en¬ 
gine,  which  they  were  asked  to  spin  continuously — to  the 
limit  of  the  battery’s  strength  and  power. 

At  the  finish  of  eight  successive  trials — with  a  rest  of 
from  one  to  three  minutes  between  each — the  score  for  the 
two  batteries  read : — 


For 

f  142 

Seconds 

75 

Revolutions 

1  13 

it 

5 

it 

COMPETITOR  ; 

|  7 

it 

3 

it 

1 

it 

3 

it 

For 

[  237 
!  25 

Seconds 

it 

132 

10 

Revolutions 

it 

PREST-O-LITE  ‘ 

1  10 

it 

4 

it 

1 

f  15 

it 

5 

it 

A  victory  for  the  Prest-O-Lite — a  clean,  decisive  victory _ in  the 

toughest  battery  contest  which  could  possibly  be  staged. 

The  answer — for  you  who  ride  in  cars  and  buy  batteries _ is  self- 

evident.  Join  the  Prest-O-Lite  Clan! — and  forget  your  batterv 
troubles. 

,  TJier*  1S.  a  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station  man  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  write  us  for  his  name  and  address. 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc.,  30  East  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

In  Canada.  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada.  Limited  Toronto 


Prest-O-Lite 

Battery 

A3ix«  forev^rycAr* 

Altrsnuro 

tlT«|  Drumlw*^  Omit 


The  Oldest  Service  to  Automobile  Owners  in  America 


PREST-O-LITE  SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE.  (  Write  us  for  list  of  Service  Stations  in  other  States.) 


ALBANY : — Albany  Speedometer  Serv.  Sta 
248  Washington  Ave. 

ARCADE: — D.  A-  II.  Sales  Co.,  Main  St. 

AUBURN: — McKinley  A  Fairchild,  18  Clark 

6t. 

BINGHAMTON : — Robert  C.  Robinson,  230 
Water  St. 

BOLIVAR: — McDonnell  &  Brannon. 

BROOKLYN: — Perfection  Storage  Bat.  Co. 
Inc.,  1175  Bedford  Ave. 

BUFFALO: — Boyle  &  Kssenwnnger.  Inc.,  720 

Main  St. 

CENTRAL  VALLEY:— It.  F.  &  W  M  Wey- 

gant. 

CORTLAND: — Cortland  Auto  Supply  Co.  30 

Main  St. 

EAST  AURORA:— Glen  G.  -Gleed. 
ELLENVILLE: — Wayside  Inn  Garage. 

ELMIRA: — Win.  T.  Shoemaker,  244  W 
Water  St. 

FLU8HING,  L.  I.: — The  Flushing  Storage 
Bat.  Co.,  02  Broadway. 


GLEN  COVE,  L.  I.: — Glen  Cove  Batterv  Co.. 
89  School  St. 

G0UVERNEUR: — Storie  Bros.,  John  St. 
GREAT  KILLS:  -Great  Kilts  Garage. 

HAVERSTRAVT:  — Taylor  Garage.  Inc.. 
Maple  Ave. 

HOBART: — Cowan's  Garage. 

HORNELL: — Geo.  s.  Peters.  Cass  and  Buf¬ 
falo  Sts. 

HUDSON  FALLS: — A.  .T.  LaPan.  23  Manic 
St. 

JOHNSTOWN: — Staley-Folmsbee  Co..  Main 
and  Perry  Sts. 

KELLEY  CORNERS:— lluhbell  Bcw 

KINGSTON:— Frank  I..  Brown.  528  Broad¬ 
way. 

LITTLE  FALLS: — Brunner's  Garage.  7  W. 
Lansing  St. 

MALONE  The  Service  A-  Satisfaction  Shop. 
121  E.  Main  St. 

MEDINA:  John  B.  Cobb.  106  E.  Center  St. 


MIDDLETOWN  Middletown  Storage  Bat. 
Serv.  Co. 

MT.  VERNON: — AIlted-Anto  Flee.  Co..  Inc.. 
10  Prospect  Ave. 

NEWBURGH: — Stubley’s  Garage  A-  Auto 
Co..  127-29  Broadway. 

NEW  YORK: — Automotive  Elee.  Serv.  Corp.. 
200  Amsterdam  Ave. 

NEW  YORK: — Bronx  Auto  Elec.  Serv.  Co., 
2438  Grand  Concourse. 

OGDENSBURG: — Crescent  Garage.  119  State 
St. 

OSSINING: — Nelson  Park  Garage.  Albany 
Post  Rif. 

PATCHOGUE,  L.  I.: — Patehogue  Garage  Co., 
Inc..  50-50  W.  Main  St. 

PEEKSKILL: — I.ent  A  Burchettu  Co..  Inc., 
1016  Main  St 

PORT  JERVIS: — Geo.  W.  Case  Co..  Inc.,  54 
Front  St. 

POTSDAM:— Island  Garage. 


car.,  ye  -Market  St. 

RIMUu^fAD’  I-: — °vert,m  Electric  Co.. 

ROCHESTER: — Oliver  Bros..  109-11  Monroe 
Ave. 

ROME:— Fred  Strowbridge.  324  W.  Dominick 
bt. 

SALAMANCA: — Well>  Garage.  32  34  Broad 

bt. 

SPW?rSLLnTmStral  °aragre  &  - Machine 
SYRACUSE:— Wm.  H.  Craig,  690  S.  Salina 

UCohtn,Wa't8fl  ^  &  SUWly  C°"  117119 
WATERTOWN:— Ward  P.  Smith. 
WELLSVILLE:— Ritter  Garage.  40  S.  Main 

bt . 

YONKERS  — Neidich  Elec.  Co.,  Inc  ‘>47  S 
Broadway.  ' 
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For  Better  Grain  Crops 

DRILL  planting  saves  seed,  gives  the  crop 
a  better  start,  increases  yields,  and  pro¬ 
duces  grain  of  better  quality  than  any  other  known 
method  of  planting.  These  are  the  years  when 
every  acre  of  small  grain  must  produce  every 
possible  bushel  and  these  are  the  drills  to  plant 
with. 

If  you  are  growing  small  grain,  and  are  not  using 
an  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  for  plant¬ 
ing,  you  are  losing  money  and  the  world  is  losing 
grain.  Buy  the  right  drill  from  your  local  dealer 
who  has  in  stock,  or  can  get  for  you,  the  drill  best 
suited  to  your  soil  and  crops. 

The  dealer  will  show  you  all  about  feeds,  furrow  openers, 
bearings,  attachments,  the  regulation  of  quantities,  and  all 
the  other  things  you  will  want  to  know.  Talk  this  over  with 
him  or  write  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  that  is 
best  for  you  to  buy,  or  about  any  other  machine  in  the  list 
below. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harreitin*  Machines  | 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Th  -ethers 
Reapers  ^uockers 
Threshers 

Tillafe  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
MotorTrucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Hayinf  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 

Combination  Side 
Rakes  and  Tedders 
SweepRakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 
Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 
Drills 

Fertilizer  &  Lime 
Sowers 


Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers  &  Shredders 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 
Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  T rucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 


Internatic  dal  Harvester  Company  of  America 

©(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  *  USA 


PAINT  *T  1914 


PRICES 


I  Black  Paint 
Red  Paint  . 
Green  Paint 
Varnish 
White  Paint 

t 

, 


Buy  direct  from  factory 
at  factory  price* 

THE  BRIDGEPORT  BRONZE 
MARINE  PAINT  CO. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


10,000 Miles 

Guaranteed  and 
No  Punctures 


After  ten  years  test  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  car  users,  Briotson 
PneumaticXireshavoHolved 
pneunjatio  tire  problem. 
Easyriding.absolutelyproof 
against  punctures,  blow¬ 
outs, ruts.rim  cut.skidding,  | 
oil.  ffssolins.  In  short  trouble 
proof.  Written  10,000  mile  guar¬ 
antee.  Some  go  15  to  20,000. 

TRY  'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Make  os  prove  It.  Don’t  pay  it 
not  satisfied.  Writs  to-day  for 
details  of  most  liberal,  convincing 
“Free  Trial”  plan  ever  offered. 
Sent  with  illustrated, descriptive  book 
The  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  123-39  | 
1016  W,  O.  W.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


DELIVERED 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


RINTED  Stationery  for  Farmers,  Stockmen,  Poultrymen.  Correct  , 
careful  workmanship.  Fine  lino  samples.  Printed  Envelopes 
id  Better  Heads  for  any  business,  postpaid,  free. 

HOWIE,  Printer,  •  -  Beebe  Plain,  Vermont 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Cleans  Up 
the  Whole  Job 
at  Once 


I? 

I 

% 

i 


The  original 
Eclipse  planter 
has  never  been 
equalled  for  the 
thoroughness 
and  accuracy  of 
Its  work.  Only 
planter  with  con¬ 
caves  on  each  side 
of  plow.  Drops  ferti¬ 
lizer  wet  or  dry  each  side 
of  seed  and  covers  with  moist  earth.  Plants 
perfectly,  corn,  beans,  peas,  or  puts  seed 
in  hills  or  drills. 


tne 


Embraces  Plows,  all  kinds;  Harrows, Spring, Spike, 
Tooth  or  Disc:  Field  Markers  or  Kidgers;  Land 
Rollers;  Corn  Planters,  Single  or  Double  Rows; 
Fertilizer  Sowers;  Corn  Shellers  or  Huskers;  Root 
or  Vegetable  Cutters;  Fodder  or  Ensilage  Cutters 
for  Hand  or  Power;  Bob  Sleds;  Chicopee  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders;  National  Hay  Rakes,  etc.  Catalogs  mailed 
you  for  the  asking. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 

Box  76  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man,  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  Is  a  philanthropic 
organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee, 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewis ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  :»ale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Making  the  Dug  Well  Safe 

(Continued  from  page  424) 
points  just  outlined  above,  particular  at¬ 
tention  being  paid  to  the  features  making 
for  pure  drinking  water  and  safety,  as 
from  the  description  given  of  this  well  it 
is  quite  evident  that  considerable  surface 
water  found  its  way  into  the  well  before 
its  purchase  by  him.  Building  the  top 
of  the  well  up  above  the  surrounding 
land  and  then  grading  up  to  it  is  effective 
in  turning  away  surface  water  when  the 
ground  slope  .is  wrong  in  the  first  place. 
Ventilation  should  be  provided  by  a  pipe 
bearing  a  screened  opening  facing  down¬ 
ward.  as  shown,  and  if  these  precautions 
are  taken  in  locating,  digging  and  con¬ 
structing,  as  well  as  cleanliness  about  the 
well,  remembering  that  it  is  a  drinking 
vessel  and  keeping  it  as  clean  as  the  pail 
with  which  the  water  is  carried  to  the 
house,  as  good  a  supply  of  water  as  the 
country  will  afford  may  be  expected. 

R.  II.  s. 


Old-fashioned  Stone  Work 

The  picture  shows  a  fireplace  which 
was  built  over  100  years  ago.  The  house 
has  been  down  over  25  years.  The  boys 
have  been  trying  to  knock  it  down,  but 
without  success  so  far.  There  was  no 
lime  or  cement  used  in  building  this 
chimney.  It  has  been  built  from  some 


It  Plants- 
Sows  Fertilizer 
Covers  theRows 


An  Old-time  Fireplace 

kind  of  mud  or  clay :  whatever  it  was  it 
seems  tough  and  strong  yet  today.  Do 
you  think  that  any  of  the  cements  or  plas¬ 
ters  of  today  could  stand  the  weather  as 
long  as  this  has?  Raymond  schulster. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — No,  they  would  not.  We 
have  seen  such  work  in  the  old  houses 
in  our  home  neighborhood.  Apparently 
the  stones  are  held  together  by  clay  with 
rye  straw  added  in  some  cases.  It  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  break  the  stones  apart. 
Ask  a  modern  mason  to  do  stonework 
without  either  lime  or  cement  and  he 
would  surely  think  he  was  called  to  “make 
bricks  without  .straw,”  yet  with  all  his 
modern  helpers  he  could  not  beat  this  old 
work  with  stones  and  clay. 

Creosote  Drip  in  Chimney 

My  chimney  is  plastered  on  the  inside 
but  not  the  outside.  There  is  some  brown 
water  that  comes  out  between  the  bricks 
from  the  roof  and  down  six  feet.  Last 
year  I  was  troubled  the  same  way,  so  I 
built  a  new  chimney,  and  now  it  is  worse 
than  ever.  Could  you  tell  me  what  I 
should  do  for  it?  J.  C. 

Ludington,  Mich. 

Most  troubles  with  chimneys  arc  caused 
by  defective  draft.  The  purpose  of  a 
chimney  is  to  carry  away  the  waste  gases 
of  combustion.  To  enable  it  to  do  this 
some  heat  must  he  discharged  into  the 
chimney  so  that  the  column  of  air  and 
other  gases  contained  in  it  is 'expanded 
and  by  this  expansion  made  lighter,  hence 
rising  and  flowing  out  at  the  top,  being 
replaced  during  the  meantime  with  other 
gases  flowing  in  at  the  bottom.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  onlv  force  then  causing  an  up¬ 


ward  flow  in  a  chimney  is  the  difference 
in  weight  between  the  somewhat  heated 
column  of  air  in  the  chimney  flue  and  the 
colder  surrounding  outside  air.  To  get 
the  fullest  effects  of  this  force  certain  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  met. 

The  chimney  should  be  tight,  so  that 
air  cannot  be  taken  into  it  at  any  point 
without  first  passing  through  the  burning 
material  on  the  grate,  or  at  such  other 
points  as  may  be  regulated  to  control  the 
draft  and  resulting  combustion.  It  should 
be  about  30  feet  high,  and  should  extend 
to  a  point  about  two  feet  above  the  high¬ 
est  part  of  the  roof  by  the  most  direct 
route  possible.  It  should  extend  above  the 
roof  to  permit  the  wind  to  blow  straight 
across  the  top,  and  not  subject  it  to  eddy 
currents  that  frequently  blow  down  the 
flue  and  cause  the  puffs  of  smoke  and 
gas  sometimes  seen  coming  from  a  stove 
in  windy  weather,  and  should  be  as 
straight  as  conditions  will  permit,  to  get 
rid  of  offsets  that  serve  as  places  for  soot 
and  ashes  to  pile  up,  obstructing  the 
draft.  Sometimes  an  obstructed  draft  is 
caused  by  a  pipe  being  thrust  too  far  into 
the  chimney,'  so  that  there  is  very  little 
opening  for  the  smoke  to  come  from  the 
end  of  the  pipe.  All  of  the  conditions 
mentioned,  if  not  ns  they  should  be,  tend 
to  lessen  the  heat  in  a  chimney  because 
the  air  current  is  made  slower  and  less 
heated  air  is  discharged  through  the  flue 
in  a  given  time.  Even  in  a  perfect  chim¬ 
ney  the  draft  may  he  so  controlled  by 
dampers  that  practically  the  same  effect 
is  obtained,  and  this  is  often  the  case  in 
the  effort  which  everyone  makes  to  con¬ 
serve  fuel. 

When  wood  is  burned  there  are  certain 
liquids  that  are  discharged  into  the  chim¬ 
ney  as  gases,  hut  which,  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  permitted  to  get  too  low  from  any 
of  the  causee-men  tinned;  are  condensed  on 
the  inside  of  the  flue  surface  and  form  the 
brown  liquid  mentioned.  This  may  also 
bo  caused  in  an  outside  chimney  where 
the  walls  are  unprotected.  Burning  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  wood,  as  beech  or  green 
woods  of  any  variety,  makes  this  trouble 
much  worse.  Sometimes  storm  water  will 
beat  into  the  top  of  the  chimney  and 
cause  some  trouble  from  the  resulting  so¬ 
lution  of  ashes,  etc.,  that  seeps  down. 
The  indicated  remedy  seems  to  ho  to  first 
see  that  the  flue  is  so  constructed  that  it 
meets  all  ol  the  requirements,  and  if 
found  to  be  right  in  this  respect  so  to 
control  the  drafts  that  the  air  in  the 
chimney  is  kept  warm  enough  to  prevent 
condensation.  In  some  cases  where  the 
trouble  is  very  bad  and  the  creosote  ex¬ 
tends  back  into  the  pipe,  the  pipe  is  put 
together  backward  and  given  a  slope  to¬ 
ward  the  stove,  so  that  any  liquid  dis¬ 
charged  into  it  will  find  its  way  back  to 
the  stove.  r.  n.  s. 


Improving  the  Flashlight 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  many  readers  of 
Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  who  use  the  ordinary  elec¬ 
tric  flashlight,  how  the  light  can  be  im¬ 
proved.  Use  a  ground  or  frosted  glass 
over  the  bulb  instead  of  the  plain  glass. 
The  ground  glass  makes  a  soft,  broad 
beam  of  light  that  is  of  far  greater  utility 
near  at  hand  than  the  usual  harsh  and 
uneven  rays,  yet  has  long-carrying  power, 
too.  I  got  this  idea  from  using  frosted 
headlight  lenses  in  auto  headlights.  You 
can  grind  the  glass  by  using  emery  cloth 
and  turpentine  or  oil.  or  by  rubbing  two 
pieces  of  glass  together  with  a  paste  of 
powdered  emery  and  oil  between  them. 
Glass  is  frosted  in  the  factories  by  means 
of  the  sand  blast,  but  grinding  as  above 
gives  good  results.  Flashlight  makers 
should  supply  flashlights  with  ground 
glass,  as  they  would  greatly  enhance  the 
usefulness  of  this  handy  device. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


This  is  a  dairying  community,  five 
miles  from  Canton,  seven  miles  from 
Troy.  Milk  is  sold  to  the  Sheffield  Com¬ 
pany  at  League  prices;  nearly  all  the 
patrons  are  League  members.  We  are 
paying  $2. SO  for  gluten,  $2  for  middlings, 
.$2  for  buckwheat  shorts.  Hay  is  selling 
for-  $25,  baled  and  delivered  to  car;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1  per  bu.  We  have  had  very  lit¬ 
tle  snow  here  •  yet.  Old  meadows  are 
heaving  some;  new  seeding  quite  badly. 
The  outlook  for  Winter  grain  is  below  the 
average.  h.  j.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 


Hauling  These  Potatoes  On  a  CMC 
Truck  Made  Them  Worth  $81.53  More 


Just  how  the  distance  between  the  farm  and  the  market 
is  shortened  by  means  of  motor  trucks  could  hardly  be 
more  convincingly  shown  than  by  this  example. 

When  the  Robertson  boys  began  marketing  their  potato 
crop,  instead  of  hauling  it  to  the  nearest  market,  they 
took  it  where  it  would  command  the  higher  city  market 
price. 

This  longer  haul  netted  them  just  $1.00  per  hundred 
more  than  the'  would  have  received  in  the  local  market. 

They  hauled  80  cwt.  at  a  load;  they  took  back  home  just 
$81.53  more  than  they  would  have  otherwise  received 
for  this  particular  load. 

Eighty  dollars  more  profit  on  one  load  of  potatoes  is  not 
a  bad  day’s  work. 

To  have  hauled  this  amount  of  potatoes  by  horse-drawn 
wagons  would  have  required  4  horses  and  3  days’  time, 
so  the  contrast  between  the  two  methods  is  readily  seen. 

With  this  GMC  Truck  these  farmers  have  put  their 
farm  hauling  on  a  highly  economical  basis.  They  have 
shortened  the  distance  to  market  both  by  taking  advant¬ 
age  of  time  and  by  hauling  greater  tonnage. 


In  all  their  farm  work  the  GMC  Truck  has  performed  in 
the  most  creditable  way. 

GMC  Trucks  are  built  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
standards  of  truck  construction — built  for  the  hardest 
kind  of  service,  in  all  kinds  of  work,  and  over  all  kinds 
of  roads. 

While  this  is  one  of  the  heavy  duty  GMC  models,  there 
are  5  other  sizes  ranging  from  3^-tons  capacity  up  to 
5  tons. 

Some  one  of  these  models  is  best  fitted  to  meet  your 
hauling  requirements,  no  matter  what  they  may  be. 

Nojnatter  what  the  size  or  extent  of  your  hauling  work, 
there  is  a  GMC  truck  to  handle  it  economically. 

Let  your  next  truck  be  a  GMC. 

All  GMC  prices  have  been  reduced  since  the  close  of  the  war. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company- 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 
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TOP  DRESSING  TALKS 

r\ VHE  orchard  needs  a  top  dressing  of  quickly-available  nitrogen,  and 
*  will  respond  to  it  just  as  quickly  and  surely  as  timothy,  winter  grains, 
or  vegetables.  Nothing  brings  young  orchards  into  bearing  so  quickly  or 
keeps  the  older  trees  in  profitable  condition  so  surely. 

The  best  nitrogenous  fertilizer  for  orchard  use  is  ARCADIAN  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia.  It  carries  more  ammonia  (25  Vf/o  guaranteed)  than  any 
other,  consequently  less  freight.  It  is  all  soluble,  quick  acting,  and  all 
available,  besides  being  easy  to  spread  by  hand  or  machine. 


Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article 
that  has  done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 
Especially  kiln-dried  and  ground  to  make  it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia 
25%%.  Made  in  U.  S.  A.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  AMMONIATE. 


For  sale  by  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Chrome,  N.  J.,  Baltimore,  Md.  and  Greensboro, 
N.  C. ;  Swift  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Home  Fertilizer  and  Chemical  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Independent  Packers  Fertilizer  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Federal  Chemical  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  I. P. Thomas  &  Son  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Berkshire  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.;  Baugh  &  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.  and  Norfolk,  Va. 
Solvay  Process  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


For  information 
as  to  applica¬ 
tion,  write 


The 


Company 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


New  York 
N.  Y. 


KEEP  THESE  FACTS  IN  MIND 

Tii at  Phosphorus  is  the  lacking '  element  in  most  soils. 

That  profitable  crops  won’t  grow  on  Acid  soils. 

That  the  essential  nitrifying  bacteria  cannot  live  in  an  Acid  soil. 

That  you  cannot  maintain  the  land’s  fertility  by  depending  on  plant  stimulants. 

BARIUM  -  PHOSPHATE 

IS  AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Analyzing 


16%  Phosphoric  Acid 


7%  Barium  Sulphide 


Barium -1’liosphate  is  a  mixture  of  a  water  soluble  alkali,  barium  sulpliido,  and  phosphate 
of  lime.  It  will  never  make  a  soil  acid  and  it  will  correct  acid  soil  conditions. 

This  material  supplies  phosphorus  in  a  most  desirable  form  at  a  reasonable  cost  ana  also 
contains  7  per  cent  of  Barium  Sulphide,  an  active  alkali  which 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 

and  Promotes  the  Growth  of  Favorable  Bacteria 

Phophorus  and  decaying  organic  matter  are  the  two  substances  which  constitute  the  key  to 
profitable  systems  of  permanent  agriculture. 

Used  in  combination  with  manure  or  plowed  under  with  green  crops,  Barium-Fhosphate  alone 
Will  produce  profitable  yields  and  build  up  the  fertility  of. your  farm.  .  .  . 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  lor  our  book  describing  this  material  and  its  uses.  | 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


LIMESTONE 

When  You  Use  Lime — It  Pays  to  Buy  the  Best 

You  want  the  form  of  lime  that  does  most  good  to  soil  and 
crops,  at  lowest  cost.  Pulverized  limestone  is  the  safest, 
cheapest,  best  form  of  lime  for  the  farm.  Solvay  Pulverized 
Limestone,  Purest  Quality — tests  94%  carbonates;  ground 
very  fine,  easy  to  handle,  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

FREE  BOOKLET:  About  lime  and  how  to  use  it.  Free  on  request, 
THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  506  Milton  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
C  "V*  s*  v- 


—MOST  IMPORTANT  PART  OF 
ORCHARD  WORK 

High  and  Constant  pressure,  A  dependable  engine  and  pump.  Thorough 
agitation  of  liquid.  Freedom  from  clogging.  Rigid,  simple  construction, 
feature  the  “Ospraymo”  machines.  Foliage  unsprayed  breeds  insects,  scale, 
fungus,  blight.  Use  a  sprayer  that  .covers.  . 

Sprayers  for  Every  Need.  \\  rite  for  Free  catalog  showing  complete  line. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY. _ Dept.  2. _ Elmira,  New  York 


Soil  Fertility  Notes 


Improving  Poor  Land 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  12  to  15  acres, 
too  poor  to  grow  it  crop  of  corn,  on  which 
there  is  a  very  little  grass  growing,  but 
not  enough  to  amount  to  much.  Would 
it  not  be  a  good  scheme  to  plow  it  this 
Spring  and  sow  Japanese  millet  (or  some 
other  grass )  to  cut  for  hay,  say  two  years, 
then  seed  to  rye  and  plow  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring?  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy 
loam.  There  is  it  considerable  amount 
of  quack  grass  growing  on  it.  Oats, 
Timothy  and  corn  have  been  grown  on  it 
for  years.  Clover  will  not  catch  much. 
IIow  would  you  proceed?  w.  e.  ii. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Soil  “too  poor  to  grow  corn”  will  not 
produce  a  crop  of  millet  or  good  grass. 
The  millet  needs  a  strong  moist  soil.  We 
do  not  know  of  anything  that  will  make 
even  a  fair  crop  without  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer.  except  buckwheat.  That  might 
give  a  light  j-ield.  and  by  seeding  rye 
with  it  you  could  have  something  to 
plow  under  next  Spring.  There  is  little 
or  no  use  trying  to  grow  a  profitable  crop 
on  poor  soil.  This  land  is  evidently  sour 
and  probably  that  is  why  clover  will  not 
catch.  If  this  field  were  in  Delaware 
we  would  suggest  a  crop  of  cow  peas,  hut 
we  do  not  know  of  anything  beside  buck¬ 
wheat  and  turnips  which  will  grow  well 
on  such  soil  in  the  North.  If  we  had 
such  land  and  could  not  use  lime  and 
fertilizer  we  should  sow  buckwheat  with 
turnips  and  rye  added  and  plow  in  the 
crop.  If  it  were  possible  we  should  plow 
and  harrow  in  at  least  1,200  pounds  of 
lime  per  acre.  Then  plant  corn  and  use 
400  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  and  sow 
rye  and  clover  at  the  last  cultivation. 


Treating  Grain  Smut 

I  wish  to  treat  small  grain  for  smut 
this  year.  Would  you  advi  me  whether 
bisulphide  of  carbon  would  be  just  as 
effective  as  the  formalin  treatment?  I  am 
better  situated  to  use  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon  than  formalin,  ('an  oats,  barley 
or  corn  treated  with  same  be  fed  with 
.safety,  as  sometimes  a  man  treats  more 
than  he  nee  Is  for  planting?  A.  E.  o. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  know  that  bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon  has  ever  been  used  for  grain  smuts. 
It  is  sure  death  to  insects  when  in  some 
confined  space,  but  we  do  not  see  how  it 
could  destroy  disease  germs.  The  treat¬ 
ment  with  formalin  (or  formaldehyde) 
is  sure.  An  improved  method  of  using 
this  has  been  worked  out,  and  is  simpler 
and  just  as  effective  as  sprinkling  the  seed 
grain.  Add  one  pint  of  water  to  one 
pint  of  formaldehyde ;  pour  in  a  small 
quart  sprayer  or  atomizer  and  apply  to 
40  or  50  bushels  of  oats  as  the  grain  is 
slowly  shoveled  from  one  pile  to  another, 
taking  care  to  spray  each  shovelful.  One 
stroke  of  the  piston  is  usually  sufficient 
for  one  shovelful  of  the  grain.  Cover 
with  canvas,  sacks  or  other  covering  for 
five  hours  and  sow  immediately  without 
drying.  Seed  treated  in  this  manner  can 
be  kept  for  several  weeks  without  ma¬ 
terial  injury. 


Plain  Long  Island  Crops 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  an  ear  of 
corn  which  was  raised  as  a  second  crop 
after  potatoes,  and  is  yielding  two  bushels 
of  ears  per  heap  of  42  hills,  not  counting 
the  soft  corn.  The  potatoes  on  this 
ground  yielded  about  400  bu.  per  acre, 
and  I  sold  them  for  $3.75  per  barrel  on 
the  dock  one-half  mile  from  my  place. 
This  makes  the  total  income  per  acre  at 
about  $500  for  just  common  crops  of  corn 
and  potatoes.  I  believe  this  variety  of 
corn  will  eventually  become  popular  with 
dairymen  for  seed,  as  it  matures  very 
quickly.  The  potatoes  were  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler,  planted  in  the  first  half  of  April,  and 
the  corn  was  planted  in  every  other  row 
about  the  25th  of  June.  If  I  had  planted 
10  days  earlier,  as  I  should,  there  would 
have  been  more  hard  corn,  hut  this  shows 
what  can  be  done  on  good  Long  Island 
soil.  I  hung  up  the  ear  to  dry  in  the 
post  n Hi ce.  The  post,  office  mice  seem  to 
think  it  sweet  and  nice,  and  I  think  their 
judgment  good.  I  believe  that  in  the 
years  to  come  the  raising  of  corn  on  Long 
Island  to  sell  for  seed  to  dairymen  to 
raise  silage  will  be  one  of  the  prominent 
industries.  We  have  a  long  season  and 
this  is  the  right  kind  of  corn. 

Long  Island.  ciias.  L.  YOUNG. 

This  is  not  printed  with  any  thought 
of  telling  a  “big  story,”  hut  to  show  what 
can  he  done  with  common  farm  crops  on 
Long  Island.  We  doubt  if  there  is  any 
place  in  the  country  where  a  combination 
of  corn  and  potatoes  grown  as  Mr.  Young 
states  will  prove  more  profitable.  The 


mild  climate  and  quick,  warm  soil  of 
Eastern  Long  Island  give  farmers  a  great 
advantage  which  they  are  utilizing.  There 
is  no  question  hut  that  Long  Island  seed 
corn  is  superior,  and  with  a  system  of 
grading  and  inspection  which  will  per¬ 
mit  a  solid  guarantee  of  purity  and  vital¬ 
ity,  there  is  a  great  business  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 


Fertilizing  an  Old  Meadow 

I  have  the  use  of  a  six-acre  lot  adjoin¬ 
ing  my  farm,  which  is  cutting  about  500 
lbs.  poor  hay  to  the  acre.  It  is  fairly 
good  land,  hut  needs  reseeding  badly. 
While  I  have  the  use  of  it  for  the  hay 
only,  the  owners  refuse  to  allow  it  to  be 
plowed  up.  I  want  to  know  how  to  get 
this  field  hack  to  good  hay  yields  again 
without  plowing.  Can  it  be  done?  If 
so  how  and  what  is  the  better  time  of 
tiie  year  to  do  it,  or  commence  to  do  it? 

Connecticut.  w.  s. 

It  depends  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  field  and  how  much  of  the  good  grass 
remains.  You  cannot  expect  to  get  such 
a  field  hack  into  good  grass  without  plow¬ 
ing,  fitting  well,  using  lime  and  reseeding. 
If  you  cannot  pjow  your  best  plan  is  to 
use  early  this  Spring  a  fair  quantity  of 
chemicals.  You  can  use  on  each  acre 
350  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  125 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  or  500  pounds  of 
some  good  mixed  fertilizer.  If  there  is 
a  fair  stand  of  grass  left  you  will  get  a 
fair  crop  of  hay,  and  you  will  have  to 
take  the  chance  on  getting  enough  to  pay 
a  profit  on  these  fertilizers.  If  you  are 
sure  to  have,  the  use  of  this  land  several; 
years  it  will  pay  to  put  on  1,200  pounds 
of  lime  per  acre  and  a  light  seeding  of 
grass  seed,  scratching  it  in  with  a  light 
harrow. 


Spreading  or  Piling  Manure 

Will  you  or  Dr.  Thorne  (see  TL  N.-Y., 
page  163)  explain  how  a  pile  of  manure 
out  on  a  field  that  “does  not  heat  at  all’ 
can  lose  25  to  30  per  cent  of  its  fertility 
from  exposure  to  rain,  when  if  this  same 
lot  of  manure  were  broadcast  over  the 
field  it  would  not  sustain  this  loss?  I  am 
not  a  champion  of  either  method  espe¬ 
cially,  but  in  reading  this  article  it  struck 
me  as  being  rather  hard  to  understand. 

Connecticut.  J.  B. 

I  would  say  that  manure  spread  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  field  will  leach  out'  more 
rapidly  than  that  in  the  pile,  but  the 
leaching  will  go  where  you  want  it,  iiir 
stead  of  in  one  little  spot.  To  illustrate : 
Some  years  ago  I  employed  a  man  to  haul 
out  some  manure  to  one  of  my  fields,  with 
the  bargain  that  it  should  be  spread  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  wagon.  While  work¬ 
ing  on  the  side  of  the  meadow  in  sight  of 
the  house  he  spread  as  agreed  upon,  but 
when  he  got  over  to  the  other  side  he 
dumped  it  off  in  piles  and  left  it.  Nut 
having  occasion  to  visit  the  field  for  some 
months,  I  did  not  discover  what  he  had 
done,  hut  when  I  did  go  I  found  that  un¬ 
der  each  pile  the  Timothy  had  grown  up 
so  rank  that  it  rusted  and  fell  down, 
while  there  was  practically  no  fertility 
left,  in  the  small  remnant  of  the  pile,  so 
that  I  lost  the  whole  business. 

CIIAS.  E.  TIIOUNE. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Use  of  Pigeon  Manure 

I  have  10  barrels  of  pigeon  manure 
which  lias  been  through  a  screen.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  l  can  use  it  the  same  as 
hen  manure,  only  in  smaller  quantity?  A 
neighbor  of  mine  told  me  lie  used  pigeon 
manure  once  on  corn  and  it  spoiled  the 
whole  crop.  IIow  can  I  use  it  without 
injuring  the  crop?  L.  E.  R. 

Caldwell,  N.  J. 

We  do  not  believe  the  pigeon  manure 
injured  the  crop,  if  used  in  any  reason¬ 
able  way.  We  should  use  it  as  we  would 
chicken  manure.  If  you  have  any  fear  of 
it,  mix  tin*  pigeon  manure  with  equal 
parts  of  sifted  coal  ashes  or  good  soil  and 
use  broadcast  along  the  hill  or  drill. 


Sorghum  Bagasse  for  Fertilizer 

I  have  quite  a  lot  of  sorghum  bagasse, 
and  would  like  to  have  some  information 
as  to  its  value  as  fertilizer.  1  would  like 
to  hear  from  someone  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience.  J.  J.  T. 

Preston,  Md. 

We  shall  have  to  put  that  up  to  our 
readers  for  experience. 
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SPRAYING 


-  MEANS 


Prevention  of 
Food  Famine. 


SPRAYING 

MATERIALS 


In  produce  markets,  Vegetables  and  Fruits 
are  graded  as  “sprayed”  and  “unsprayed”, 
a  higher  price  being  quoted  for  the 
“sprayed”  grade.  WHY  NOT  PLAY 
SAFE  ?  Order 

NACO  BRAND. 


-WE  MANUFACTURE- 


CONSEQUENTLY  OUR  GUARANTEE 
STANDS  FOR  SOMETHING 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

‘(Paste  &  Powder) 

ARSENATE  of  LEAD 

(Paste  &  Powder) 

CALCIUM  ARSENATE 

(A  most  efficient  polsonfor  the  Least  Expense) 

VITRIO 

(Bordo-Lead  of  highest  analysis) 

PARIS  GREEN 
BLUE  VITRIOL 
FISH  OIL  SOAP 
EGG  PRESERVER 

(Water  (Hass) 


Writ-  for  litor&ture  and  dealers  proportion  to  Desk.  R,  N.V. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.  Fertilizer  Materials.  Stock  and  Poultry 
Feeds.  Ask  for  quotations,  information,  advice  or  'phone. 

Nitrate^  |lj  ^Agencies 


Home  Office: 
85  Water  Street. 
New  York  City. 

Factory  : 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Branches : 

Savannah  •  •  .  Ga. 
Columbus  •  ■  Ohio 
Norfolk  ....  Vs. 
Jacksonville  •  -  Fla. 
New  Orleans  -  .  La. 


Top  Dros s  with  Nitrate  of  Soda 

It  does  not 
Sour  the  Soil 

Nitrate  of  Soda  leaves  no 
mineral  acid  residue  behind 
to  injure  your  soil.  It  makes 
bigger  crops — and  keeps  the 
land  sweet. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Top  dress  100  lbs.  per  acre  for 
seeded  crops;  200  lbs.  cultivated 
in  thoroughly  for  cultivated  crops. 
These  light  dressings,  evenly 
spread  over  an  acre,  will  work  for 
your  profit. 

WM.  S.  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

25  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Beat  the  Fuel  Shortage 


Don’t  depend  on  coal 
these  days.  Install  a 

Hertzler  &  Zook  0  kW 
Portable  Wood  j/\f( 


and  be  sure  of  your  fuel 
supply.  Easy  to  operate. 
Our  No.  1  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  saw  made  to  which  a  ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  1  year.  Money  refunded 
■*No.  5  If  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 

K  &  ZOOR  C0.t  l?ox3,  Belleville,  Pa. 

INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

Pure  Unleftched  Hardwood  Ashes.  The  Best  Potash 
Fertilizer.  The  Joynt  Brand  the  Best  by  Test 
"  rite  for  Particulars.  Agents  Wanted.  Corres¬ 
pondence  Invited.  Satisfactory  References.  Address 
JOHN  JOYNT,  -  Lucknow,  Ontario 


Roadside  Fruit  Trees 

What  about  your  ‘TOO  fruit  trees  on 
every  farm”  iu  parts  where  the  farms  can 
either  not  possibly  spare  tillable  land,  or 
can  ill  spare  it  from  the  already  scant 
fields?  What  about  the  Grant  Ilitehings 
mulch  method  applied  to  fruit  trees  be¬ 
tween  gutter  strip  and  roadside  wall,  thus 
using  for  fruit  crop  part  of  the  eight  acres 
of  land  iu  every  four-rod  wide  mile  of 
highway?  Is  that  idea  feasible,  and.  if 
so,  what  varieties  of  trees  are  .best  for 
the  space?  I  gave  a  Grange  50  grape¬ 
vines  two  years  ago  for  roadside  planting 
and  have  offered,  same  Grange  50  red 
(sour)  cherries  for  next  Spring’s  plant¬ 
ing.  If  you  will  dissect  the  plan  in  an 
early  issue  it  will  prevent  mistakes. 

t.  j.  n. 

We  have  learned  from  experience  that  I 
we  can  plant  fruit  trees  on  the  rough  thiu 
land,  not  suitable  for  cultivation.  By 
giving  these  trees  reasonable  care  and  a 
mulch  of  manure  or  grass,  we  make  them 
grow  well  to  fruiting,  with  little  cost. 
This  may  not  be  the  best  way  to  do  it,  but 
we  know  it  can  be  done  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  regular  cultivated  fields.  As 
for  roadside  planting  of  fruit  trees,  we 
hear  both  sides  of  the  question,  but  the 
general  opinion  is  that  such  planting  is  a 
mistake  and  should  not  be  eneburaged. 
The  article  by  Mr.  Cox  on  page  414  is  a 
fair  statement  of  the  case. 


Sweet  Corn  and  Field  Corn 

This  Spring  I  have  available  one  acre 
ot  ground  which  I  purpose  to  put  -into 
coin  for  poultry.  As  we  need  considerable 
sweet  corn  for  canning,  the  question  now 
arises,  should  a  part  be  planted  to  field 
corn  and  a  part -to  sweet  corn,  or  would 
the  entire  ground,  if  given  over  to  sweet 
corn,  yield  enough  to  warrant  planting 


C.  A.  P. 


Cleveland.  O. 

If  you  want  considerable  sweet  corn 
for  canning,  we  should  plant  the  entire 
acre  to  such  varieties  as  Crosby.  Ever¬ 
green  and  Mammoth.  If  field  corn  is 
planted  iu  the  same  field  there  will  be 
more  or  less  ‘-mixing.”  and  some  of  the 
sweet  corn  will  not  be  satisfactory.  The 
larger  varieties  of  sweet  corn  give  a  good 
yield,  and  it  has  good  feeding  value. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

AWoman’s  Hardy  Garden— By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely  .....  SI.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— Ry  A.  M.  Earle  2^50 
X'd,£er?8  in  Their  Haunts— 

By  M.  O.  IVright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physio’ogy  By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


A  Bunch  of  Farm  Questions 

i  Jo  you  think  of  Sweet  clover  for 

nay.  both  for  cows  and  horses?  Will  it 
grow  iu  this  section  of  the  countrv  with 
success?  a  \r  f 

Oswego  Co.,  X.  Y. 

When  Sweet  clover  is  cut  early,  before 
it  grows  too  hard  aud  woody,  it  makes  a 
good  hay.  Our  cattle  did  uot  like  it  at 
first,  but  ate  it  well  after  they  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  it.  It  is  better  as  a  pasture. 
Most  farmers  seem  to  let  the  Sweet 
clover  stand  too  long  before  cutting  it. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  Sudan  grass? 
t  We  have  tried  Sudan  grass  in  Northern 
New  Jersey  and  got  a  good  yield.  It  does 
well  on  light  dry  soil,  but  on  the  whole  wo 
concluded  that  we  got  more  feed  from 
millet  or  thick-seeded  fodder  corn. 

What  do  you  think  of  millet  for  cows? 

Good.  Millet  hay  makes  good  cow  feed, 
but  keep  it  away  from  horses. 

.  W1]at  variety  of  State  corn  do  von  ad¬ 
vise  for  this  section?  1  want  something 
1  can  feed.  It  is  uot  a  paying  proposition 
to  ouy  all  the  feed. 

Some  local  strain  of  Early  Canada  flint 
will  suit.  You  will  find  farmers  iu  your 
locality  growing  such  corn.  Luce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  is  a  good,  quick-growiug  .variety-, 
which  might  mature  with  you.  but  one  of 
the  smaller  flints  will  pay  better. 

Will  Soy  beans  make  good  ha v  feed  for 
throws?  If  so.  when  should  they  be 

Yes,  Soy  bean  hay  has  given  good  sat¬ 
isfaction.  It  looks  like  a  collection  of  dry 
sticks,  but  the  cows  eat  it  well  and  do 
well  on  it.  Time  of  cutting  will  depend 
ou  the  season,  as  it  must  be  done  before 
frost,  but  when  possible  to  let  the  crop 
stand,  cut  when  the  pods  show  the  little 
beaus  inside. 

NNould  it  pay  to  top-dress  a  two-year- 
meadow  with  lime  or  some  fertilizer? 

We  have  never  had  any  success  iu  top¬ 
dressing  meadows  with  lime.  A  few  farm¬ 
ers  report  doing  this,  but  we  have  had  no 
success  with  lime  except  where  it  can  be 
well  worked  into  the  plowed  ground.  Sol¬ 
uble  chemicals  like  nitrate  of  soda  or  acid 
phosphate  put  ou  top  of  the  grass  will 
make  a  good  showing,  as  they  dissolve  and 
work  down  into  the  soil. 


Driver  O’Flauuagan  ( to  his  horse, 
which  refuses  to  get  up  after  falling)  : 
"Well,  of  all  the  lazy  spalpeens.  Get  up. 
will  yez?  or  Oi'U  drive  right  over  yoz!” — 
London  Opiuiou. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


According  to  Mr.  Hoover  we  supplied  the  Allies  last 
year  11,820,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  and  in  1919  they  will 
need  at  least  17,550,000  tons.  Mr.  Hoover  also  adds: 

If  peace  should  come,  this  would  probably  be  materially 
increased  ****  as  there  would  be  180,000,000  people 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  food  in  addition  to  the 
120,000,000  allied  population.” 

You  can  greatly  increase  your  crops  and  economize 
labor  the  coming  season  by  the  use  of 


BRADLEY’S  FERTILIZERS 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST 


If  in  doubt  what  fertilizer  to  select  for  your  particular 
crops  and  soil,  our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau,  conducted 
by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station,  will  be  glad  to  advise  and  aid 
you  without  charge.  If  you  think  your  soil  needs  liming 
the  bureau  will  test  it  for  you. 

Send  also  for  our  Crop  Books,  naming  the  crops 
in  which  you  are  particularly  interested. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

92  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  or  2  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Brand,  Offices  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE.  BUFFALO,  DETROIT,  CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI 


UP-TO-DATE  FERTILIZERS  FOR 
UP-TO-DATE  FARMERS 

Are  you  a  bus.ness  farmer?  Do  you  buy  .imply  “Farmers’- Delight”  or  do  vou 

i!mr^hin3n  Un,E*E°‘fP  anJ- ' J  Ntow  ,that  the  war  '*  ended  we  can  offer  for  the  first 
time  in  quantity,  two  high-grade  fertilizers: 

AMMO-PHOS 

10.7%  Nitrogen,  (13%  Ammonia),  47%  available  Pho».  Acid 

-  a  "  l3-47”rsixty  units  of  plant  food  in  one  ton!  This  phosphate  of  ammonia 

icid  mo -Hv>U/fli?K|erniCa  *7^  ltimtro8en  >n  the  form  of  ammonia  and  its  phosphoric 
cia  mostly  soluble  in  water.  Ammo-Phos  is  endorsed  by  experiment  stations  *nH 

AMMO-PHOS  AND  TANKAGE  MIXTURE 

10%  Nitrogen,  (12%  Ammonia),  25%  available  Pho».  Acid 

wfcSSbl'.01  ni,r0S''’  “  *nd  pb-Mphoric 

W"'«  “*  >°'  PH~.  .ed 


A.  W.  HIGGINS  SOUTH  DEERFIELD,  MASS. 


Quick  action 


Hubbard.^ 

•  B2SE 

!  FF.RTU3ZF.RS 


THAT  crop  which  failed 

undoubtedly  lacked  a  quick  acting 
fertilizer.  Giving  plant  life  a 
quick,  vigorous  start  is  half  the 
battle.  Hubbard’s  Bone  Base 

Fertilizers  are  quick,  powerful,  lasting. 
There  is  one  for  every  crop  you  grow. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

Shown  at  the  left 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Dept.  B.  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


HUBBARDS 


BONE 

BASE 
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Mason  Made  *2500  Net 
In  Five  Months 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

Countrywide  Produce  Situation 


fNice  amount  of  money  for 
five  months’  work,  isn’t  it? 
You  can  do  it  as  well  as  Mr. 
Mason  and  hundreds  of  others 

are  doing.  The  demand  for  traction 
ditching  is  enormous.  You  can 
make  big  money  with  a 
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With  one  helper  you  can  dig 
more  ditches  each  day  than  can 

fifteen  men  by  hand.  You  make  a  perfect 
ditch  at  one  cut.  Farmers  want  traction 
ditching— it’s  better,  can  be  done  quicker  and 
at  less  cost  When  they  know  you  have  one, 
you’ll  be  kept  busy;  you  won’t  have  to  look 
for  work,  it  will  come  to  you.  Many  Buckeye 
owners  have  six  to  twelve  months’  work 

ahead.  $15  to  $20  daily  is  the  net  average  earnings 
of  hundreds  of  Buckeye  owners.  Here  is  a  proposi¬ 
tion  that  will  give  you  a  standing  and  make  you  a 
big  profit  each  year. 

Send  For  Free  Book 

A  book  of  solid  facts,  tells  how  others  are  coining 
money,  how  they  get  the  work,  how  much  it  costs  to 
do  it  and  all  the  details  of  operating. 

I  Our  service  department  is  at  your  call  to  get  you 
Started  and  keep  you  going,  to  tell  you  the  prices  to 
charge  and  how  to  make  big  money  w ith  a  BUCKEYE. 
Send  now  fox  the  book,  you  can  make  big  money  too. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO. 
461  Crystal  Ave.,  Findlay,  O. 


Sure  cure  for 

sporicide  '» s\,i.G“r.":r1  s  M  u  T 

Sent  direct  on  trial  where  we  have  no  agent  l’ay 
Sent.  1st.  if  no  smut.  Local  agents  wanted.  Free 
literature,  SPORICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc  ,  Atlanta.  N  Y. 

.  <let  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm- 
RirtflAr  I  MfinA  er agents  wanted.  .Sample  free. 

UIIIUGI  I  WIIIC  THE0  BURT  &  SONS.  Melrose.  Ohio 

FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOOKK  BROS.  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewi* ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  tala  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


FOR  SALE  JB  ■ 

Used  Machinery 

ft- 10  Avery  tractor;  8-1H  Avery  tractor: 
If  8- lt>  Hull  tractor:  12- 24  Waterloo  Boy 
1  tractor:  2S  H.P.  IIIC  tractor;  25-ftO  Avery 
tractor;  30-60  Huber  tractor;  28-in., 
30-in..  32-in.  used  grain  threshers.  Ask  for 
our  new  catalog  of  GREYHOUND  threshers 
and  our  complete  used  machinery  list. 

Th 


The  Banting  Manufacturing  Company 

1 14  Superior  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio 


NOW  Boys 

Do  Men’s  W>rk_- with 

James  Bam  Equipment 

For  James  makes  bam  work  easy* 
The  task  is  not  too  great  for  children’s 
strength.  Carriers  and  tmeks  make 

a  boy’s  job  of  cleaning  bams  and  feeding  cows. 
Drinking  cups  save  time,  make  milk  yields 
bigger,  do  away  with  bothersome  tank  heaters. 


Carriers  pay  a  profit  of 
25  $ — drinkingcups200%. 

And  so  with  other  James 
equipment  —  stalls,  stan¬ 
chions,  scrapers,  steel  pens, 
ventilators,  bull  staffs, 
Swinging  cranes. 

“The  James  Way” — a 
FREE  BOOK— tells  all 
about  inventions  that  sava 


labor,  increase  milk  yields, 
improve  cow  health. 

Also  about  barn  plan¬ 
ning,  plank  frames,  venti¬ 
lation,  easy  ways  of  putting 
in  stalls,  carriers  and  pens. 

Write  for  book  today; 
state  number  cows  owned, 
and  whether  you  intend 
building  or  remodeling. 


Tam  AC  Pt.  Atkinson.  Wis. 

uames  iyu^vo.  e  i  m  i Q.  n.y. 


SUPPLIES  MODERATE  AN1)  PRICES  SHOW 
IMPROVING  TENDENCY. 

Sound  stocks  of  old  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  decreasing  and  prices  tended 
moderately  upward  the  last  half  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Volume  of  new  Southern  truck 
is  increasing.  About  1,000  cars  average 
of  all  leading  lines  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  have  moved  each  week  day,  of 
which  stock  fully  one-third  were  pota¬ 
toes.  Apples  continue  the  strongest  fea¬ 
ture  and  beans  the  weakest.  Apples, 
onions  and  old  cabbage  of  best  grades  in 
sound,  firm  condition  have  made  good 
advance  in  prices  and  potatoes  have  re¬ 
covered  considerably  from  the  low  point. 
Most  kinds  of  Southern  truck  have  been 
maintained  or  increased  in  market  value. 

ADVANCE  IN  ONIONS  AND  CABBAGE. 

Onions  are  doing  very  much  better,  the 
best  lots  exceeding  $3  per  100  pounds  in 
various  city  markets  and  the  bean  range 
has  strengthened  to  $2  to  $2. To.  l'oor  or 
soft  stock  shows  little  advance.  Not 
only  is  good  stock  in  lighter  supply  than 
last  year,  but  the  prospect  is  for  a  long 
season  of  demand,  owing  to  the  light 
planting  in  the  South.  The  situation  of 
old  cabbage  is  somewhat  light.  That  of 
onions  but  less  favorable,  owing  to  the 
larger  crop  and  to  the  liberal  supply  from 
the  South.  Good  hard  Northern  and 
Western  stock  has  advanced  to  $20  to 
$40  per  foil  in  bulk.  The  outlook  seems 
good  for  cabbage  that  will  keep  well  a 
while  longer,  although  Southern  ship¬ 
ments  will  no  doubt  increase.  • 

FAIR  RECOVERY  IN  POTATO  MARKETS. 

Potatoes  at  the  low  point  in  February 
were  fully  as  low  as  at  any  time  in 
November,  reaching  $l.o0  to  $l.<o  in 
Western  cities  and  $1.75  to  $2.10  per 
100  pounds  in  the  Fast.  Before  the  end 
of  the  month  recoveries  reached  a  level 
of  $1.05  to  $1.80  in  the  West  and  $1.80 
to  $2.25  in  the  East.  Shipments  seem  to 
be  easing  up  a  little  and  are  now  less 
than  a  year  ago.  Heavy  shipments  of 
Canadian  stock  have  tended  to  upset 
hopes  of  higher  prices,  but  the  outlook 
on  the  whole  appears  better  than  a  year 
ago,  when  enormous  home  supplies  held 
hack  by  the  severe  Winter  conditions  were 
overhanging  the  market.  Prices  a  year 
ago  were  just  beginning  the  Spring  slump, 
but  still  ranged  higher  than  now  at  $l.<o 
to  $2.50  per  100  pounds.  The  mild  Win¬ 
ter  has  permitted  the  even  distribution 
of  much  of  the  stock.  The  limited  area 
planted  in  the  South  this  year  suggests 
that  old  stock  will  be  in  demand  as  long 
as  it  remains  in  good  condition. 

SHORTAGE  OF  APPLES  AND  SURPLUS 
OF  BEANS. 

Apples  have  reached  the  $10  mark 
for  best  cold  storage  Baldwins,  the 
prices  now  appear  to  be  about  as  hijjn 
as  can  bo  paid  for  the  export  trade,  which 
has  been  the  backbone  of  the  recent 
steady  advance.  Top  grades  of  North¬ 
western  boxed  apples  have  reached  $4  ■)(• 
in  many  markets.  The  general  range  for 
choice  barreled  apples  is  $8  to  $10  m 
large  lots  per  barrel.  The  bean  market 
continued  dull  and  weak,  with  movement 
almost  at  a  standstill  in  some  sections. 
Growers,  East  and  West,  find  that  $0  is 
about  the  top  price  they  can  obtain 
locally  for  white  stock.  City  markets 
range  from  $(>#>0  to  Jfi.oO  for  roolennod 
sacked  white  stock.  The  whole  situation 
depends  considerably  on  resumption  .  of 
buying  for  export,  but  the  waiting  period 
is  very  trying  to  growers  who  need  the 
money.  G< 

Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  creamery  prints.  00  to  Ole;  tub, 
choice.  54  to  55c;  packing  stock,  35  to 

o  o  ^ 


38c, 


Eggs. 


Nearby  choice,  52  to  55c;  gathered, 
best,  43  to  40c;  lower  grades,  40  to  42c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  38  to  39c;  chickens.  30  to  38c; 
roosters.  24  to  25c;  ducks,  38  to  42c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  43  to  45c;  chickens.  34_to 
35c;  fowls.  28  to  35c;  roosters,  27e; 
ducks.  38  to  40c;  squabs,  doz.,  $0  to 
$8.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl..  $7  to  $10;  cranberries, 
bbl..  $15  to  $25;  strawberries,  qt.,  o0c 
to  75e. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  No.  1.  100  lbs.,  $1.7;>  to 
$2.25 ;  %-bu.  bkt.,  80  to  90c ;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  bu. .  $1  to  $1.75;  cabbage,  ton,  $40 
to  $42;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $3. 


Would 
following 
putting  a 
They  are 


Guy  Wires  on  Private  Property 

you  advise  me  what  to  do  in  th 
ease?  An  electrical  company  i 
high-tension  line  along  our  farn 
,  ,  ....  placing  their  poles  on  the  rni 
road  right  of  way.  which  passes  along  ou 
land.  Our  land  is  separated  from  th 
railroad  by  fences.  After  setting  th 
poles  the  electrical  company  put  up  guid 
wires,  which  were  carried  onto  our  lan 
and  fastened  to  logs  which  were  the 
buried  4  ft.  in  the  ground.  I  asked  tliei 
to  remove  them  before  their  work  wn 
completed,  but  they  finished,  and  the  r< 
suit  is  that  we  are  unable  to  plow  withi 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  line  fence. 


Ti 


places  where  the  area  is  long  and  namv 
these  wires  will  cut  quite  a  figure.  Tin 
never  asked  permission.  What  do  yo 


think  the  best  course  to  pursue,  now  that 
the  evil  has  been  done?  MRS.  A.  R. 

New  York. 

The  best  course  for  you  to  pursue  is  to 
inform  the  electrical  company  to  take 
their  guy  wires  down  immediately  and  to 
give  a  specified  time  for  them  to  do  so. 
However,  if  this  appears  to  be  too  much 
trouble  for  you.  go  into  the  field  with  any 
sort  of  an  instrument  you  think  is  capable 
of  cutting  the  wires  or  putting  the  field 
in  the  condition  it  was  before  the  wires 
were  put  up,  and  then  proceed  to  rid  your 
land  of  the  nuisance.  After  doing  this 
you  can,  or  not,  as  you  see  fit,  notify  them 
of  what  you  have  done.  The  more  socia¬ 
ble  way,  of  course,  would  be  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  remove  them.  They  have  ab¬ 
solutely  no  right  to  put  the  guy  wires  on 
your  property  without  your  permission, 
and  are  liable  in  trespass  for  the  damage 
they  have  done  you. 


Thrashing  Small  Quantities  of  Grain 

I  have  noticed  several  inquiries  in  past 
issues  of  The  K.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to 
thrashing  small  quantities  of  grain.  I 
made  a  very  good  thrashing  machine  by 
cutting  the  cylinder  and  concave  out  of 
an  old  thrashing  machine,  then  bolted 
same  standard  to  the  frame,  bringing  it 
to  a  proper  height  for  feeding  when  it 
stands  on  barn  floor.  I  placed  a  shield 
in  front  of  the  cylinder  to  direct  the  grain 
and  prevent  scattering,  and  lowered  the 
steel  drum  under  the  cylinder  to  let  the 
straw  pass  out.  I  clean  up  the  grain 
with  an  ordinary  fan  mill;  a  small  gaso¬ 
line  engine  will  run  it  easily.  J.  s.  A. 

Frankfort,  N.  Y. 
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ampion 


Withstand  Shocks  of  300  Sledge 
Hammer  Blows  Per  Minute 


The  results  of  various  exhaus¬ 
tive  factory  tests  imposed  upon 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  complete¬ 
ly  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
endure  every  punishment  your 
car’s  engine  can  impose. 

The  test  illustrated  here  is 
known  as  the  “shock  test.”  The 
shock,  which  the  Champion  Spark 
Plug  must  survive  without  in¬ 
i'  ury,  is  the  equivalent  to  a  weight 
of  3#  pounds,  dropping  with  the 
rapidity  of  300  times  per  minute. 
^  The  .  qualities  that  enable 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  withstand  such  severe 
trials  are  largely  a  result  of  ten 


years'  study  and  experimenting 
that  developed  our  patented  gas¬ 
ket  construction  and  our  Number 
3450  insulator. 

This  superior  Insulator  offers 
2}^  times  the  resistance  to  shock 
and  vibration  compared  with  the 
best  previous  insulator.  That  is 
one  of  the  several  reasons  why 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  more 
durable  and  dependable  than 
ordinary  spark  plugs. 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark 
Plug  for  every  type  of  motor  car, 
motor  truck,  tractor,  motorcycle 
and  stationary  engine. 

Champion  Spark  Plug-  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Wind  sot,  Ontario 


Champion  Regular  %-18 
Price  $1.00 


Representatives  Wanted 

A  reputable  Southern  firm.  The  NitrA-Germ  Sales 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  establishing  an  office 
in  the  North,  wants  agents  in  every  County  in  this 
State.  One  of  our  Southern  men,  Mr.  J.  T. ".Mor¬ 
rison,  made  $3,500.00  the  past  year  selling  NrtrA- 
Germ,  the  Crop  and  Sod  Improver.  The  same 
opportunity  is  open  in  the  North.  It  will  be  to  your 
advantage  to  write  to  P.  O.  Box  11,  G.  C.  Station, 
New  York  City,  for  full  information. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


F or  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
Into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catc'.oy 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,  5,  Earton,  Pa. 


Prevent  crop 1 

■failure.  Re-  \  A 
|  claim  aban-  \ 

L  doned  land.  V 
a  Get  my  intro-  \ 
r  ductory  offer  on 


fo.r £REE  Farm  Ditcher.  Terracer 
BooK and Pticss  and  Road  Grader 

All-steel  Adjustable  —  Reversible — No  wheels 
levers  or  cogs  to  get  out  of  fix.  CdtTnew  fa™ 
ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  I  feet  detn— 
£n!i'VS  r°adj— builds  farm  terraces.  dykesP 
and  levees.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Every 
farm  needs  one.  Send  your  name. 

Owensboro  Hitcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  S34  Owensboro,  Ky. 


\  Western  Canada 

is  as  profitable  as  Grain  Growing 


hi cm.  *n  Western  Canada  Grain  Growing  is  a  profit  maker.  Raising  Cattle, 
fry's  r  ®*ieeP  aiia  Hogs  brings  certain  success.  It’s  easy  to  prosper  where  you 

can  ra,se  to  45  bu.  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Land  at  $15  to  $30  Per  Acre 
—Good  Grazing  Land  at  Much  Less. 

<  Railway  a,n4 Land  Co’s,  are  offering  unusual  inducements  to  home- 
r  seekers  to  settle  in  Western  Canada  and  enjoy  her  prosperity.  Loans  made 
Hti/il/fi  *or  the  purcaase  ,°*  st°ck  or  other  farming  requirements  can  be  had  at  low  interest. 
m/ffyK  The  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
J  1  wan  and  Alberta  extend  every  encouragement  to  the  farmer  and  ranchman. 

Jp  [I  ,  ^  ou  can  obtain  excellent  land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms,  and  get  high  prices 

Ml  Vi  Ior  vour  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs— low  taxestnone  on  jtv. /sc*ai,n  — s ~ 
Km  J  improvements) ,  good  markets  and  shipping  facilities,  free  JSa&g&s&jfegS&L 
jwai  schools,  churches,  splendid  climate  and  sure  crops.  »••%' Qig 

For  illustrated,  literature,  maps,  description  of  lands  for  sale  in  Manitoba.  '  —  ClA 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Superiuteudeut 
of  Immigratiou,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  fJF  A 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee,  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

_  Canadian  Government  Agent 


chines;  2  Stewart  wide  shears; 

12  combs  (lower  knife);  24  cut¬ 
ters  (upper  knife). 

1  power  grinder  for  sharpening 
combs  and  cutters. 

1 — 2  h.  p.  Little  Wonder  Gasoline 
Engine— high  tension  magneto. 

Engine  may  be  used  for  other  work  aft 
shearing.  Price  of  complete  outfit  as  d 
scribed  above  $1G3.20.  If  not  eonveniei 
to  remit  in  full  send  10%  with  order  ai 
pay  balance  on  arrival.  Return  for  ft: 
refuud  including  freight,  if  not  satisfie 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAF.  COMPANY 
Oifr:  -C  !■»!,  t*t*i  St  SJ  OaMral  Avo..  Chicago,  II 


10  Days  Free  Trial 


Spraying  Time  Again 


Part  II. 

Spray  Injury. — We  have  seen  only 
two  trees  which  were  sprayed  too  well. 
In  a  certain  young  orchard  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  “carry  the  rows”  because  of  the 
character  of  the  wind.  Two  trees  where 
we  turned  were  sprayed  every  time  we 
passed  them  and  had  time  to  dry  between 
sprayings.  They  were  pretty  well  white¬ 
washed  by  the  time  the  job  was  done,  and 
most  of  the  leaves  fell  off  in  a  few  weeks. 
What  few  apples  they  bore  were  injured 
by  the  spray.  However,  it  is  not  often 
that  a  _tree  will  be  fully  covered  with 
spray  15  or  20  times  in  a  half  day,  and 
much  less  than  that  seems  not  harmful. 

Thorough  Work  Needed. — The  whole 
history  of  spraying  puts  a  premium  on 
thoroughness.  With  the  best  rig  we  could 
get  the  season  before  the  gun  appeared 
we  thought  we  were  covering  the  trees 
very  well,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
was  such  that  much  scab  developed,  and 
about  15  feet,  from  the  ground  was  a  per¬ 
fectly  plain  line  separating  the  sprayed 
from  the  unsprayed  parts  of  the  tree.  A 
person  standing  up  on  a  load  of  hay  near 
certain  orchards  was  in  a  position  to  see 
sprayed  apples  below  the  level  of  his  eyes 
and  unsprayed  ones  above.  The  next  year' 
with  a  gun  we  tried  to  get  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  and  raised  the  general  level  of  the 
top  of  the  spraying  at  least  five  feet. 
Last  Spring  with  two  guns  and  a  better 
understanding  of  how  to  use  them  we 
reached  the  tops  of  most  of  the  trees.  In 
one  orchard  one  day  we  had  a  “down 
wind.”  but  thought  by  persistence  and  the 
use  of  much  spray  material  that  we  had 
reached  the  tops  on  that  side.  When  my 
father  was  thinning  iii  that  block  he 
showed  us  how  the  apples  were  all  good 
except  up  high  on  the  southeastern  part  of 
each  tree,  and  there  the  good  fruit  ran  up 
in  streaks  as  we  were  able  to  reach  up 
with  the  occasional  moments  of  good  wind. 
It  was  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  absolute  thoroughness  in 
spraying.  One  branch  would  have  all  per¬ 
fect  fruit,  while  the  next  one,  perhaps 
only  a  foot  away,  would  have  nothing 
better  than  canners. 

Getting  Results. — In  spraying  with  a 
gun,  more  than  with  any  other  outfit,  we 
must  preach  and  practice  thoroughness  be¬ 
cause  we  have  the  best  tool  and  should  use 
it  accordingly.  The  man  who  uses  or¬ 
dinary  nozzles,  and  especially  the  man 
who  uses  angle  nozzles,  will  always  be 
prevented  from  getting  the  best  results  by 
the  limitations  of  his  outfit.  In  theory 
the  angle  nozzle  is  all  right,  especially 
when  the  theory  is  based  on  the  control 
of  codling-moth  as  the  main  reason  for 
spraying,  but  in  practice,  if  we  get  a  good 
enough  job  to  control  scab,  we  will  con¬ 
trol  the  apple  worm  and  the  apple  mag¬ 
got  without  further  worry.  At  the  proper 
time  to  control  scab  the  part  of  the  apple 
y  here  much  more  than  half  of  the  scab 
infection  occurs  is  covered  by  a  wide  um¬ 
brella  <f  the  expanded  calyx  lobes,  and 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  downward  spray 
of  the  angle  nozzle.  It  must  be  reached 
by  a  horizontal  or  upward  spray.  The 
ordinary  straight  nozzle  is  better  than  the 
angle,  but  it  is  still  far  below  the  gun. 
With  the  gun  we  can  fill  the  whole  inside 
of  the  tree  with  a  mist  moving  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  and  can  thoroughly  coat  one  side 
of  practically  every  apple.  As  the  driver 
has  nothing  to  do  but  manage  the  team, 
we  can  make  him  drive  a  little  farther 
around  the  tree  each  way,  and  reach  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  of  it.  If  we  do  the  same  from 
the  other  side,  and  try  to  reach  as  much 
of  every  tree  as  the  wind  will  permit,  we 
shall  have  insured  many  more  perfect 
apples,  and  if  we  get  time  to  double  up  on 
the  trees  a  little  we  can  hit  some  spots 
we  partly  missed  before,  and  get  some 
more  good  fruit.  It  is  no  particular 
pleasure  to  stand  on  a  spray  tank  for 
hours  fit  a  time  with  a  cross  wind  driving 
the  spray  back  every  few  minutes,  but 
when  picking  time  comes  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  get  into  a  block  where  things  worked 
right,  find  see  the  perfect  fruit  filling  up 
the  crates. 

Accurate  Work. — The  great  point  to 
note  in  spraying  is  thoroughness,  but  that 
does  not  mean  standing  idly  watching  the 
spray  soak  one  small  branch,  and  then 
run  off  while  the  driver  is  telling  a  funny 
story.  If  you  must  listen  to  the  story, 
shut^off  the  spray  until  you  have  time  to 
attend  to  the  business  which  brought  you 
to  the  top  of  the  spray  rig.  While  spray- 
inn.  the  gun  must  be  kept  moving  except 
when  trying  to  reach  that  extra  high 
limb  against  a  wind  which  keeps  driving 
the  spray  down.  In  such  a  wind  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  into  a  block  of  young¬ 
er  trees  and  spray.  If  you  do  reach  the 
top  of  the  high  tree  it  is  probable  that 
the  reaching  will  be  simply  a  narrow 
streak  with  a  streak  of  culls  each  side  of 
it.  It  is  hard  work  backing  up  a  spray 
gun  against  250.  300,  350  or  400  pounds 
pressure  all  day,  but  if  the  work  is  care¬ 
fully  done  it  is  the  best  paying  job  that 
can  be  done  on  the  place  during  the  few 
days  when  it  can  be  done. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


The  bashful  bachelor  on  the  fifth  floor 
recently  encountered  a  neighbor,  a  young 
mother,  and,  wishing  to  be  neighborly, 
asked:  “IIow  is  your  little  girl.  Airs. 
.Tones?"  “My  little  boy  is  quite  well,  I 
thank  you.  Mr.  Smith,”  replied  the  proud 
mother.  “Oh,  it’s  a  boy  !*’  exclaimed  the 
bachelor  in  confusion.  "1  knew  it  was 
om>  or  the  other.” — Harper’s  Magazine. 
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|  HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

They  tell  mo  that  if  the  war  had  Roue 
on  for  another  year  the  slaughter  of 
human  life  would  have  been  too  horrible 
for  expression.  The  chemists  and  the 
engineers  had  devised  explosives  and 
gases  and  means  of  handling  them  which 
would  .have  been  as  superior  to  our 
present  method's  of  political  murder  as 
gunpowder  was  over  the  weapons  of  the 
stone  age !  That  seems  like  a  strong 
statement,  but  it  is  nearly  correct.  The 
great  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
lies  in  the  possibility  that  Germany  will 
keep  on  developing  this  chemical  side  of 
slaughter,  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
applies  scientific  research  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  These  busy  brains  which  have 
been  perfecting  the  art  of  killing  men 
must  keep  on  working.  AN  hat  will  they 
do  to  help  make  men  live — when  the 
world  is  tired  of  slaughter? 

***** 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  country 
are  most  interested  in  what,  will  happen 
to  farming.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
great  changes  are  coming,  particularly  on 
the  Atlantic  slope,  and  no  man  can  tell 
what  these  changes  will  be,  because  we 
cannot  tell  what  new  sources  of  power 
will  be  developed.  The  distribution  of 
wealth  in  this  country  has  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  the  distribution  of  power,  and  that 
seems  to  be  why  wealth  has  been  largely 
grouped  around  steam  and  fuel.  The  big 
engines  in  the  city,  and  the  business  of 
carrying  coal  to  them,  have  pulled  money 
to  them  as  magnets  attract  iron.  Over 
25  years  ago  I  wrote  50  men  who  were 
supposed  to  be  leaders  of  farm  thought, 
and  asked  them  to  tell  what  they  thought 
would  be  the  condition  of  farmers  in 
1920.  Not  one  of  them  got  within  a  mile 
of  present  conditions,  because  not  one  of 
them  could  conceive  of  the  present  gaso¬ 
lene  engine !  Every  prediction  was  based 
on  the  theory  that  steam  was  practically 
the  only  available  power.  Not  one  of 
them  knew  anything  about  the  explosive 
engine  or  the  great  possibilities  in  the 
distribution  of  power  from  electricity  or 
compressed  air.  Thus  these  prophets 
made  no  allowa— ce  for  the  effect  of  cars, 
trucks,  tractors  and  small  engines  upon 
farm  life,  and  they  made  a  poor  job  of 
sizing  up  the  future. 

***** 

I  have  always  felt  that  many  a  promis¬ 
ing  boy  and  girl  would  have  remained 
on  the  ‘farm  if  they  could  have  been 
made  to  realize  that  power  was  coming 
to  the  country.  Life  Is  just  one  long 

search  for  power  .and  could  these  young 
people  have  known  how  gasolene  and 
alcohol  and  electricity  were  to  put  power 
right  in  their  hands  they  would  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  country  to  utilize  it.  Look¬ 
ing  into  the  future  again  I  think  it  is 
once  more  to  be  a  new  distribution  of 
power  which  is  to  give  the  country  a 
more  nearly  even  chance  with  the  city. 
The  other  day  a  flying  machine  carrying 
two  men  flew  from  New  York  to  AN  ash- 
ington  in  a  little  over  an  hour  and  a  half. 
There  was  an  average  speed  of  168  miles 
per  hour.  The  engine  power  of  this 
machine  was  400  horse  power.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  this  would  have  been  her¬ 
alded  as  a  miracle.  Today  it  is  so  com¬ 
mon  that  a  little  news  item  covers  it.  In 
another  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  no 
doubt  the  flying  machine  will  be  developed 
so  that  it  will  be  of  practical  service  to 
farmers.  Quite  likely  an  orchard  will 
then  be  sprayed  from  above,  and  we  shall 
use  such  a  machine  to  deliver  some  of 
our  goods  in  the  city.  I  predict  that 
inside  of  five  years  there  will  be  regular 
air  service  across  the  Atlantic.  The  thing 
that  impresses  me  is  the  fact  that  these 
flving  machines  are  kept  afloat  by  driving 
them  onward.  It  is  the  power  of  the 
forward  movement  which  overcomes  the 
force  of  gravity  and  holds  them  in  the  air. 
Evidently  the  little  bird  cannot  fly  until 
it  gets  the  courage  to  believe  that  it  can¬ 
not  fall  so  long  as  it  keeps  going  ahead. 
That  is  what  me  must:  realize  as  farmers. 
While  we  keep  trying  to  move  on,  with 
faith  and  courage,  we  shall  not  fall  down. 
***** 

On  page  415  is  a  farmer’s  story  of  a 
power  ditcher.  When  I  read  of  the  speed 
of  this  machine  my  mind  goes  back  to  the 
long  stretches  of  ditch  T  have  dug  out 
one  spadeful  at  a  time.  I  think  the  next 
few  years  are  to  seo  a  most  wonderful 
development  in  working  the  land.  The 
tractors  now  in  use  are  all  more  or  less 
experiments.  I  think  they  will  be  im¬ 
proved  and  adapted  as  the  cars  have  been. 
Men  who  read  this  can  remember  when 
each  farmer  thrashed  his  own  grain, 
sawed  his  wood  and  did  a  lot  of  other 
things  as  an  individual.  Many  or  most 
of  these  things  are  now  done  co-operative¬ 
ly  or  as  a  community.  As  power  reaches 
more  and  more  into  the  country  I  think 
we  will  organize  to  handle  it  in  a  large 
wav.  and  distribute  it  in  a  small  way. 
The  tractors  will  make  it  necessary  to 
use  new  types  of  machinery  for  smooth¬ 
ing  and  fitting  the  soil. 

***** 

As  for  the  supplies  of  plant  food  in  the 
future,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  except 
,,n  the  dairy  or  livestock  farms  there  will 
be  a  shortage  of  manure.  I  shall  not  be 
at  all  surprised  to  see  manure  go  to  such 
a  price  commercially  that  it  will  be  sold 
from  some  dairy  farms  as  hay  is  now 
sold.  That  is  already  done  with  dried 
sheep  and  poultry  manure  and  before 
many  years  it  will  be  done  with  dried 
horse  and  cow  manure.  We  have  got  to 
come  to  a  great  development  of  cover 
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crops  in  order  to  keep  up  fertility. _  Just  I 
as  potash  was  found  in  those  W  estern 
lakes  I  think  we  are  to  discover  new 
sources  of  plant  food.  The  chemists  will 
teach  us  how  to  make  use  of  these  things. 
Dr.  Lipman’s  plan  for  using  sulphur  with 
soil  and  manure  to  make  phosphate  rock 
available  is.  I  think,  only  the  beginning 
of  a  new  system  of  handling  plant  food. 
The  chemists  are  going  to  show  us  how 
to  utilize  some  of  our  rocks  to.  develop 
potash  and  lime.  I  shall  fertilize  my 
fields  quite  largely  from  these  old  stone 
walls.  The  scientists  are  going  to  show 
ns  how  to  organize  and  use  the  tremen¬ 
dous  power  of  the  bacteria  in  the  soil. 
We  apply  something  of  this  now  in  yeast 
and  various  "starters,”  and  schemes  for 
"inoculation.”  In  the  future  we  shall 
learn  how  to  work  these  millions  of  soil 
germs  as  we  now  work  our  live  stock.  AA  e 
are  also  going  to  civilize  and  harness 
some  of  our  present  "weeds,”  and  find 
that  they  can  save  and  use  plant  food 


Power  is  coming  from  various  sources 
which  will.  I  think,  put  some  of  our 
present  monopolies  out  of  business.  For 
instance,  there  is  in  the  atmosphere  to¬ 
day  enough  of  electric  energy  to  move 
the  world  off  into  space  if  we  could  har¬ 
ness  and  direct  it.  Your  children  and 
mine  will  see  this  tremendous  power 
brought  under  control.  If  the  frightful 
power  of  that  lightning  stroke  which 
ruined  your  barn  could  have  been  stored 
and  held  captive  it  would  have  turned 
every  wheel  on  your  farm  for  five  years. 
Our  scientists  are  just  getting  ready,  to 
catch  this  wild  horse  and  harness  him. 
As  the  use  of  bright  light  quickens  up 
the  egg  yield,  so  the  use  of  electricity 
will  quicken  up  our  crops.  With  cheap 
power  we  shall  learn  to  turn  it  into 
dozens  of  new  forms.  In  former  years 
I  have  not  seen  much  chance  for  the 
small  manufacturer  of  industrial  alcohol. 
With  the  coming  of  Prohibition  I  think 
the  local  eid<  nill  will  be  changed  into  a 
central  still  where  waste  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  made  into  alcohol  to  be 
used  as  fuel  in  place  of  gasolene.  Within 
a  few  years  there  will  come  a  time  when 
it  will  hardly  pay  to  build  a  new  railroad 
or  trolley  line.  Our  roads  will  be  double- 
tracked  with  flat  steel  rails,  over  which 
trucks  and  cars  can  make  great  speed.  In 
that  day  the  greater  part  of  the  freight 
and  express  within  a  space  of  150  miles 
from  New  York  will  be  carried  in  power¬ 
ful  trucks.  There  will  be  tunnels  under 
the  river  through  which  these  trucks  may, 
run  direct  to  a  market.  This  will  revo¬ 
lutionize  our  present  foolish  and  expen¬ 
sive  market  system  and  compel  a  like 
change  in  every  large  market  in  the 
country. 

***** 

I  have  long  believed  that  in  the  future  | 
our  scientific  men  will  learn  how  to  battle 
with  drought  and  disease  on  the  farm. 

I  am  told  that  had  the  war  continued 
the  American  chemists  were  preoaring  to 
use  poison  gas  enough  to  cover  25  square 
miles  of  territory  at  one  time !  If  they 
can  do  that  they  can  learn  how  to  get 
up  into  the  clouds  and  make  them  give 
up  their  moisture  as  rain.  Everyone 
laughed  at  the  so-called  "rainmakers” 
who  appeared  on  the  Western  deserts 
years  ago.  They  failed,  but  now  that  the 
flying  machine  will  put  them  up  into 
the  clouds  I  believe  they  will  learn  how 
to  condense  and  drive  out  the  moisture. 
We  laugh  at  the  "tree  depers”  who  claim  i 
to  cure  the  tree  and  kill  its  insects  by 
poking  some  sort  of  powder  into  the  trunk. 
Most  of  these  are  plain,  shameless  fakers 
Others  are  “cranks”  with  a  dim,  distorted 
vision  of  a  great  truth.  Take  it  from 
me  that  in  the  future  our  children  will 
fight  both  insects  and  plant,  diseases  by 
a  combination  of  electricity  and  chemicals 
driven  into  the  tree  or  plant.  We  cannot 
do  it  now.  It  must  be  spray  and  spray 
again,  yet  HO  years  ago  one  of  our  great 
fruit  growers  told  me  the.  only  way  to 
fight  the  codling-worm  was  to  keep  a 
flock  of  sheep  in  the  orchard.  Now  that 
means  spray  six  times  during  the  season. 
***** 

Do  vou  really  believe  all  this? 

I  do! 

Do  you  expect  to  live  to  see  any  of  it? 

I  hope  to.  What  have  I  not  seen  de¬ 
velop  in  the  past  16  °r  15  years? 

Is  farming  then  going  to  be  such  a 
great  business? 

It  is.  The  biggest  business  on  earth — 
for  somebody. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Just  what  I  say.  In  the  future  our 
farming  with  all  those  advantage.*  will  be 
worked  out.  by  men  who  may  be  called 
small  freeholders — each  working  his  own 
farm,  but  still  member  of  a  great  co¬ 
operation — or  by  great  monied  interests 
running  our  farms  on  a  sort  of  tenant 
system. 

Is  there  really  any  danger  that  our 
very  rich  men  may  control  farming  as 
they  now  do  banking,  manufacturing  and 
transportation? 

There  is.  I  believe  they  are  working 
for  it,  and1  these  great  changes  which  are 
coming  will  enable  them  to  do  it  faster 
if  we  permit  them. 

How  can  you  stop  it? 

There  is  only  one  way.  Find  how  to 
interest  our  boys  and  girls  in  country 
life,  and  keep  them  in  the  country.  All 
the  wealth  and  political  power  in  the 
world  can  never  take  farming  away  from 
a  class  of  farmers  who  are  proud  of  their 
business  and  believe  in  it.  I  think  the 
prosperous  farm  and  the  contented  farm, 
family  is  the  last  defense  against  the 
control  of  this  country  by  “big  business.” 

What’s  to  be  done  about  it? 


Here’s  The  Rubber  Footwear 
for  Outdoor  Workers 

There’s  a  warmth  and  comfort  in  U.  S.  “Protected”  rub¬ 
ber  footwear  that  means  much  to  outdoor  workers.  No 
matter  how  dirty  the  weather,  no  matter  how  rough  the 
going,  this  sturdy,  heavy-service  “  U.  S.”  gives  solid  foot- 
protection. 

U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber  footwear  is  specially  built  to  stand 
wear  and  tear.  It’s  the  double-duty  kind  of  rubber  footwear, 
reinforced  for  longer  service — the  kind  that  positively  keeps 
out  the  wet  and  chill  of  snow,  slush  or  mud  underfoot.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  the  Government  probably  used  moreU.S.  “Pro¬ 
tected”  rubber  footwear  than  of  all  other  makes  combined. 

Every  pair  of  U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber  boots  bears  the 
“U.  S.  Seal”— trade  mark  of  the  largest  rubber  manufacturer 
in  the  world.  Look  for  this  seal.  It  insures  “U.  S.  Protec¬ 
tion,”  saves  your  money,  safeguards  your  health. 


Wear  U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber  footwear  and  be  practical. 
U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber  footwear  comes  in 
all  kinds  and  styles  suited  to  the  special  needs 
of  all  who  work  in  the  open.  Your  dealer 
has  the  kind  you  want  or  can  get  it  quickly. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 
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Iu  some  way  we  must  put  more  hope 
and  spirit  into  our  business.  Like  the 
flying  machine  and  the  bird,  we  shall  be 
saved  from  falling  by  moving  ahead, 
thinking  ahead,  and  above  all  believing 
iu  our  own  business. 

Got  to  do  it  ourselves  then? 

Got  to  do  it  ourselves !  Name  one 
single  thing  we  haw*  handed  over  to  other 
classes  to  do  for  us.  -I  will  promptly 
show  that  we  have  paid  such  servants 
more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  benefits. 
We  must  do  this  ourselves  and,  what  is 
more,  v:c  are  going  to  do  it.  H.  w.  c. 

Beekeeping  as  a  Side  Line 

We  became  interested  in  bees  first  as 
polleuizers.  We  noticed  we  were  getting 
very  light  yields  of  fruit,  also  of  squash, 
cantaloupes,  cucumbers,  etc.  There  were 
no  bees  in  the  neighborhood  nearer  than 
three  miles,  and  we  seldom  saw  one  at 
work  on  tha.  place.  We  thought  lack  of 
bees  must  be  the  trouble,  so  secured  some, 
and  after  a  thorough  trial  are  convinced 
that  no  one  growing  fruit  or  vegetables 
requiring  the  work  of  insects  at  blooming 
to  insure  a  good  set  of  fruit,  should  fail 
to  see  that  there  are  bees  working  on  his 
place.  Also,  every  fruit  grower  should 
time  his  spraying  so  as  not  to  poison  these 
helpful  little  fellows  when  they  are  work¬ 
ing  on  the  blossoms. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  35  colonies 
of  bees,  and  find  that  they  make  quite  a 
profitable  side  line  in  addition  to  their 
value  as  pollenizers.  Our  system  of  man¬ 
agement  is  not  the  best,  as  we  have  not 
the  extra  help,  nor  sufficient  time  to  give 
them  the  care  that  would  bring  large 
financial  returns.  The  plan  we  have 
worked  out  as  being  best  fi  r  us  is  about 
as  follows :  We  produce  extracted  honey 
only,  as  there  is  less  tendency  to  swarm 
than  when  producing  comb  honey.  We 
use  eight-frame  standard  hives,  and  have 
ou  hand  five  of  these  eight-frame  hive 
bodies  for  each  colony.  The  bees  are 
wintered  over  in  two  of  these  eight-frame 
bodies,  ample  honey  being  left  iu  them 
to  afford  sufficient  Winter  feed.  In  the 
early  Spring  before  other  work  is  press¬ 
ing.  each  colony  is  gone  over  thoroughly 
to  see  that  it  is  in  good  condition,  has  a 
good  queen  and  enough  honey  for  brood 
rearing.  That  is  all  until  fruit  blooming 
time.  By  then  the  colonies  are  pretty 
well  filled  with  bees  and  would  soon  start 
swarming.  This  is  also  our  busiest  time 
of  year.  The  bees  cannot  be  gone  over 
thoroughly  at  this  time,  so  a  peep  is  taken 
at  the  entrance.  If  the  bees  seem  plenti¬ 
ful  and  are. carrying  in  pollen  we  assume 
the  colony  is  fairly  strong  and  is  rearing 
brood.  Only  the  apparently  weak  colonies 
are  looked  into  to  see  what  may  be  wrong. 
The  colonies  in  good  shape  have  a  queen 
excluder  placed  above  the  two  hive  bodies 
the  bees  have  wintered  over  in,  and  a 
couple  of  hive  bodies,  each  containing 
empty  frames  of  old  combs,  placed  over 
them.  The  excluder  keeps  the  queen  be¬ 
low.  yet  allows  the  worker  bees  to  go 
above  and  fill  the  upper  hives  with  honey. 
This  gives  ample  room  for  any  honey 
that  may  come  in  from  White  clover. 

Later,  iu  July,  before  the  flow  of  honey 
from  Fall  flowers  starts  a  peep  is  taken 
at  the  entrances  to  see  if  the  colony  is 
O.  K.  and  also  under  the  cover  to  see 
if  any  additional  room  is  required.  If 
so.  the  additional  hive  body  is  added. 
There  is  some  swarming  by  this  method, 
but  not  much.  The  few  swarms  we  have 
are  hived  at  noon  or  night,  or  when  con¬ 
venient.  and  require  but  a  few-  minutes, 
as  extra  hives  are  made  ready  iu  the 
Winter  for  just  such  happenings. 

All  honey  is  left  on  the  hives  until  late 
October,  when  work  is  slack.  To  get 
the  honey  off  a  bee  escape  board  is  placed 
under  the  hives  containing  the  honey, 
and  allowed  to-  remain  about  24  hours. 
By  that  time  the  bees  will  have  gone 
below  into  the  two  hives  iu  which  they 
are  wintered  over.  The  hive  bodies  con¬ 
taining  the  lmney  are  removed,  and  the 
honey  extracted.  A  small  extraeter  is 
used.  The  honey  is  strained  into  a  set¬ 
tling  tank,  and  a  few  hours  later  drawn 
off  into  60-lb.  cans.  It  is  then  ready  for 
market.  At  this  time  the  bees  are  also 
gone  over  pretty  thoroughly,  a  d  we  try 
to  have  each  colony  go  into  Vinter  iu 
good  condition  and  with  an  ample  supply 
of  honey.  Last  year.  10 IK.  we  had  1.400 
lbs.  of  surplus  honey  and  sold  it  all  whole¬ 
sale  at  25c  per  lb.  The  year  before  there 
were  1,600  lbs.,  and  that  sold  at  lOVfcc 
per  lb. 

This,  briefly,  is  our  method  of  manage¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  ideal,  and  cannot  be  made 
so  while  the  bees  are  carried  merely  as  a 
side  line  in  connection  with  our  truck 
growing,  but  we  have  had  enough  experi¬ 
ence  to  know  that  additional  care  and 
work  would  be  largely  repaid  by  far 
larger  yields  of  honey.  It  would  also 
seem  as  though  bee-keeping  would  be  a 
fine  thing  for  the  young  people  and  women 
folks  to  become  interested  in,  and  from 
which  they  could  no  doul  t  secure  con¬ 
siderable  pin  money. 

Beginners  can. learn  easily,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  they  start  small.  First  get 
a  good  book  on  the  management  of  bees. 
The  best  I  know  of  is  A  II  ('  and  X  Y  Z 
of  Bee  Culture.  Study  the  book,  then  get 
but  one  or  two  colonies,  and  experiment. 
You  may  not  know  whether  you  want  to 
produce  comb  honey  or  extracted.  The 
decision  should  be  made  while  there  are 
only  a  few  colonies,  and  there  will  then 
be  no  big  loss  that  always  comes  by 
making  the  change  after  a  large  apiary 
has  been  established.  The  old  black  bee 
is  generally  held  as  being  much  inferior 
to  the  Italian  as  honey  “gatherers.”  After 
trying  both  we  would  dislike  very  much 
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to  have  anything  but  Italians.  Another 
thing  to  avoid  is  the  old  box  hive.  Get 
movable  frame  hives  of  some  standard 
make.  Some  like  ourselves  use  the  eight- 
frame.  but  the  tendency  now  is  toward 
the  10-frame  hive.  Try  both  if  you  wish 
while  you  still  have  only  a  few  colonies, 
but  after  deciding  which  you  prefer  stick 
to  that,  and  as  your  apiary  grows  buy 
only  that  size  hive  and  all  other  equip¬ 
ment  to  match.  Nothing  is  more  exas¬ 
perating  than  to  have  an  apiary  with  two 
or  more  sizes  of  hives  and*  fixtures.  Be¬ 
ginners  always  make  mistakes.  A  mis¬ 
take  made  with  one  or  two  colonies  is 
not  costly,  and  the  lesson  taught  is  just 
as  valuable  as  though  it  had  been  made 
with  50  colonies  at  a  loss  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

Some  locations  are  not  as  good  as 
others  for  producing  honey.  This  is  an 
additional  reason  for  trying  only  a  few 
colonies  first.  .  Some  locations  will  sup¬ 
port  100  colonies  or  more,  others  not  so 
many.  When  a  bee-keeper  has  an  apiary 
in  a  certain  location  it  is  not  wise  to 
start  another  within  less  than  three  miles 
of  him.  If  a  second  apiary  should  be 
started  near  the  first  one  the  chances  are 
neither  one  would  be  profitable.  Some 
people  have  a  natural  dread  of  bees  be¬ 
cause  of  their  reputation  of  stinging.  A 
veil,  pair  of  gloves  and  smoker  will  take 
care  of  that  part,  of  it,  and  with  ordinary 
caie  one  is  seldom  stung.  As  for  being 
interesting,  I  know  of  nothing  about  the 
iarm  that  is  more  fascinating  and  in- 
th?n  ,t,°  watch  and  study  the 
little  busy  bee.  There  are  manv  locali¬ 
ties  where  there  are  no  bees  to  gather 
honey  that  is  annually  going  to  waste. 
It  is  in  just  these  sections  that  our  voung 
people  can  make  a  start  with  bees.  Larger 
yields  of  fruit  and  vegetables  will  result, 
and  the  young  people  can  find  an  enjov- 
inent  and  source  of  never-failing  interest 
that  cannot  be  equalled  by  the  best 
movie  the  city  ever  produced. 

TRUCKER.  JR. 

Hog  Manure  for  Sweet  Potatoes 

I  have  some  hog  manure  that  I  have 
been  flunking  of  broadcasting  for  sweet 
potatoes,  but  before  doing  so  thought  best 
to  write  you  as  to  what  you  think  of  this 
use.  1  he  manure,  of  course,  consists  of 
the  droppings  from  the  hogs,  using  a  bed¬ 
ding  of  pine  needles  and  straw.  The 
ground  on  which  I  propose  to  use  it  is 
light  sandy  land,  with  a  clay  bottom.  The 
land  was  in  sweets  last  season,  and  has 
now  a  set  of  rye  for  cover  crop,  which  I 
am  going  to  turn  in  after  broadcastiug 
the  hog  manure,  provided  I  conclude  to 
use  the  manure  in  question.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  use  the  manure  iu 
question,  or  do  you  think  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the  potatoes  have  dark 
skins?  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  this  kind  of  manure  for  white  po- 
tatoes  or  corn.  It  is  very  good  for  either, 
but.  as  to  the  sweets,  I  have  never  had 
any  experience.  .iff 

Delmar.  Del. 

,  Hogpen  manure  is  classed  as  one  of  the 
cold  manures  and  hence  usually  gives 
better  results  on  our  hot.  sandv  soils  than 
horse  stable  manure.  I  have  used  it  here 
with  good  results,  though  not  on  sweet 
potatoes.  If  it  is  used  at  moderate  rates 
in  the  furrows,  and  not  less  than  300  lbs. 
an  acre  of  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate  is 
added.  I  can  see  no  reason  whv  it  should 
not  make  a  fairly  good  crop.  As  a  rule.  I 
have  made  the  best  sweet  potatoes  by 
Ufung  a  rather  low-grade  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  at.  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  Turn  the 
rye  under  now.  before  it  runs  to  head. 

It  w  ill  now  decay  quickly,  while  when  in 
head  and  strawy  it  is  slower  to  rot  and 
will  do  harm  iu  dry  weather. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


A  Sure  Way  to  Germinate  Parsley 

Ou  page  270  I  noticed  your  plea  for  an 
herb  garden,  and  first  on  your  list  was 
parsley.  Every  Spring  for  six  or  seven 
years  I  sowed  a  packet  of  parsley  seed 
with  about  the  same  results.  About  two 
or  three  plants,  or  more  often  it  failed 
to  appear  at  all.  I  always  tried  soaking 
over  night  without  success ;  then,  covering 
tne  bed  with  wet  newspapers,  wet  burlap, 
wet  carpet — everything  auyoue  suggested, 
but.  with  poor  success.  Finally.  I  hit 
upon  a  plan  and  it  has  been  so  good  I 
would  like  to  pass  it  ou. 

Tie  your  parsley  seed  securelv  iu  a 
piece  of  strong  cotton  cloth  ( a  piece  of  a 
salt  bag  will  do)  and  soak  bag  of  seed  iu 
lukewarm  water  at  least  24  hours.  Now 
tie  a  stout  string  to  the  bag  and  plant  the 
bag  of  seed  under  six  or  eight  inches  of 
soil  in  the  garden :  tie  the  string  to  a 
stake  and  drive  stake  in  the  ground  so 
you  won’t  forget  where  you  buried  the 
bag.  Leave  it.  in  the  ground  for  six  or 
seven  days,  then  take  it  up  and  sow  your 
parsley  where  you  want  it.  Nearly  every 
seed  will  come  up.  Unless  it  has  been 
very  wet  weather  you  will  find  very  few 
of  the  seed  sprouted  at  the  end  of  a  week 
Leaving  it.  in  the  ground  for  10  days 
would  do  no  harm.  M.  D. 

Ogdensburg.  N.  Y. 


The  Doctor:  “Since  I’ve  prescribed  a 
wheatless  diet  for  you.  you  might  as  well 
give  me  your  bread  card.”— Le  Pele-Mele 
(Paris). 

,  Is  *>°y.  Josh  particular  about  his 
clothes?’  “I  should  say  he  is.”  answered 
banner  Corntossel.  “Since  he  put  off  his 
uniform  he’d  rather  wear  overalls  than 
one  o’  them  high-waisted  overcoats.” — 
Washington  Star. 


Get  More  Money 
For  Y our  Work 

Worms  and  caterpillars,  bad  as  they  are,  are  not  the 
cause  of  all  poor  fruit.  Potato  bugs  and  flea  beetles  are  bad 
enough,  but  blight  is  worse.  Plant  diseases  must  be  fought 
as  well  as  worms  and  insects.  Pyrox  is  the  weapon  to  use 
against  both.  It  also  invigorates  the  plant  or  tree,  resulting 
in  products  of  superior  size  and  quality.  In  order  to  get 
more  money  for  your  work  spray  with 
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The  Spray  that  Adds  to  your  Profits’ 


1 


It  is  an  insecticide  and  fungicide  combined, —  a  smooth, 
creamy  paste,  all  ready  to  use  by  mixing  with  cold  water. 
It  mixes  easily  and  saves  time  and  labor.  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  the  Editor  of  “The  Fruit  Belt”  says:  “I  have  made 
up  many  thousands  of  barrels  of  spray  mixtures  on  the  farm, 
and  I  can  say  to  you  I  have  mixed  my  last 
barrel.  I  now  use  Pyrox.” 

Pyrox  is  sold  by  most  hardware,  implement  and 
seed  stores.  If  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you  send 
us  his  name. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  how  to  protect  your 
crops  against  the  attacks  of  bugs,  worms  and  disease, 
send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  Pyrox  Book.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it. 
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r  Bowker  Insecticide  Company 

43-A  Chatham  St.,  Boston  1002  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore 


You  Know  What  You  Are  Getting  When  You  Buy 
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A.  High  Calcium  Lime  in  Powder  Form.  It  is  sold  under 
a  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  Shipped  either  in  50-lb. 
paper  or  100-lb.  cloth  bags.  Most  dealers  carry  it  in 
stock;  if  your  dealer  does  not,  please  write  us. 

ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

Boston,  45  Milk  St.  Rockland,  Me.  New  York,  101  Park  Ave. 


Something  Better  than 

Paris  Green 
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Our  Experts 
will  give  you 
Free  Advice 
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QPRAY  your  potatoes  with  Orchard  Brand  Arsen¬ 
ic  ,te  °A,Zl5.c  ancl  see  how  Quickly  it  kills  the 
bugs.  It’s  the  poison  that  sticks  to  the  vines. 
Rains  do  not  wash  it  off  readily,  therefore  fewer 
sprayings  are  necessary  than  when  Paris  Green  is 
used.  There  is  also  less  danger  of  burning  plants. 

Use  Orchard  Brand  Lazal  for  dusting. 

The  standardized  Bordeaux  mixture,  Bordeaux- 
Lead  and  Zinc-Bordeaux  are  dependable  remedies 
for  controlling  fungous  diseases  of  potatoes  and 
fruit  trees. 

The  largest  chemical  company  in  America 
orfera  to  you  personally  the  assistance  of  its 
Special  Service  Department  Write  us  about  any 
spraying  problem.  We  advise  and  answer  all 
spraying  inquiries  without  charge. 

(GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Insecticide  Dept,  25  Broad  St.  New  York 


Spray  M  a  t  e  r  e  a  t  s 


A  complete  line  of 
standardized  Insecti¬ 
cides  and  Fungicides 
manufactured  by  the 
largest  chemical  com¬ 
pany  in  the  world. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  l>y  a  respon¬ 
sible  ix-rson.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  w  illingly  uso  our  good 
offices  to  tl  is  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  w  hen  w  riting  the  advertiser 


HERE  is  a  letter  from  the  extreme  Eastern  sifle 
of  the  coil  n  I  ry  : 

I  read  ;i  small  article  iu  the  editorial  column  a  few 
weeks  back,  about  a  subscriber  wbo  saved  all  of  liis 
Rural  New-Yoeners,  while  till  other  publications  were 
disposed  of.  1  ran  beat  that.  The  light  that  is  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  I  do  not  hide  under  n  bushel,  but  pass  it  on  to 
the  next  man,  who  will  profit  by  reading  it.  and  tell  him 
to  pass  it.  along.  C.  HERMAN  TILTON. 

Massachusetts. 

\Ye  would  not  mind  if  100,000  readers  started  just 
that  sort  of  passing.  We  hope  to  give  a  light  so  hot 
and  strong  that  it  will  burn  up  any  bushel  they  can 
put  over  us.  And  then  comes  this  from  the  far 
Western  side: 

1  have  just  returned  from  overseas  service  as  a  sol¬ 
dier.  and  was  unable  to  send  in  my  subscription  sooner. 

I  can’t  get.  along  without  The  It.  N.-Y.  I  think  they 
need  your  paper  over  there  to  show  them  how  to  farm 
right.*  RALPH  ROLAND. 

Arizona. 

A  big  job,  that,  but  when  we  get  that  League  <»f 
Nations  we  must  also  have  a  league  of  agricultural 
notions  and  notes. 

* 

DURING  the  past  few  months  more  than  a  dozen 
people  have  sent  ns  samples  of  “bright  stones.’’ 
These  pebbles  were  found  in  the  field — often  turned 
up  by  the  plow — and  the  people  who  found  them 
seem  to  think  they  are  diamonds — of  great  value. 
There  are  so  many  of  them  that  we  conclude  that 
this  “bright  stone”  belief  is  general,  and  to  save  our 
friends  from  imposition  we  shall  soon  print  an  ex¬ 
tended  article  on  the  subject.  The  pebbles  sent  us 
are  usually  hits  of  quartz  of  no  value.  Some  of 
them  represent  the  well-known  “fool's  gold,  which 
has  surely  fooled  many  a  wise  man.  We  warn  our 
readers  to  beware  of  promoters  who  claim  that  these 
worthless  stones  are  diamonds,  and  oflter  to  sell 

them — for  u  cash  in  advance  consideration. 

* 

f  )A76'  Island  seed  earn!  Thousands  of  New 
/  j  Yorkers  know  little  of  the  long  and  rather 
slender  strip  of  land  which  pushes  its  nose  out  east 
into  the  sunshine.  We  have  heard  people  refer  to  it 
as  a  sand  spit.  The  truth  is  that  Long  Island  is  fam¬ 
ous  for  many  good  things.  It.  can  show  some  of  the 
finest  purebred  American  blood  on  this  continent. 
Here  are  to  he  found  representatives  of  the  old 
families — still  living  on  the  old  farm.  It  is  said  of 
some  localities  that  the  old  American  stock  has 
“run  out.”  Not  on  the  island— there  it  does  not 
“run  out,”  hut  walks  in  to  a  front  seat.  And  though 
it  may  be  hard  for  our  people  to  believe,  some  of 
the  best  farming  in  the  world  is  done  on  the  island. 
We  mean  farming — the  production  of  such  crops  as 
corn,  potatoes,  hay,  cabbage  and  similar  crops. 
Pushed  far  out  into  the  Atlantic,  these  Long  Island 
farmers  have  not  done  much  shouting.  Now  they 
come  offering  some  of  their  extra  sunshine  packed 
away  in  seed  corn,  and  guaranteed  sunshine,  at  that. 
And  see  how  this  works  out.  This  seed  corn  from 
the  east  end  of  the  island  goes  up  into  the  northern 
counties,  and  from  it  is  grown  the  finest  of  silage. 
This,  fed  with  the  sweet  hay  and  pure  water  of  that 
region,  comes  back  as  pure  milk  to  supply  the  great 
city  at  the  west  end  of  the  island.  Thus  the  farmers 

of  oi)(>  section  work  in  with  those  of  another. 

* 

YOU  would  he  surprised  to  see  how  many  letters 
we  have  from  people  who  write  asking  where 
they  can  sell  horse  meat.  They  read  in  some  paper 
that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  such  meat  in  this 
big  city,  and  when  some  old  horse  is  ready  for 
slaughter  they  are  ready  to  “feed  the  hungry.” 
There  is  very  little  demand  here.  A  few  horses  are 
used  as  food,  but  they  are  good,  fat  specimens, 
inspected  and  slaughtered  here.  The  use  of  horse 
meal  sent  from  the  country  without  inspection  would 
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he  prohibited.  We  would  not.  discuss  this  were  it 
not  that  many  readers  seem  to  think  horse  meat  is 
a  regular  article  of  diet  here.  There  is,  however, 
a  demand  for  the  meat  from  dog  kennels,  chicken 
men  and  hog  feeders.  In  cold  weather,  when  a 
carcass  can  he  shipped  without  danger,  there  would 
be  sale  at  a  fair  price.  We  have  heard  of  one  or 
two  cases  where  the  meat  was  cooked,  put  in  large 
cans  and  sold  as  chicken  food.  But  abandon  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  demand  for  horse  meat  as 
human  food. 

* 

WE  think  Mr.  Gladwin,  page  425.  takes  a  very 
sensible  view  of  the  probable  effect  of  pro¬ 
hibition  on  grape-growing.  Then1  is  sure  to  he  a 
change  in  the  business,  hut  we  do  not  believe  it 
means  ruin.  A  larger  quantity  of  grape  juice  will 
he  demanded  and  many  of  the  grapes  which  would 
cease  to  he  made  into  wine  will  he  sold  in  baskets 
as  table  grapes.  We  think  the  former  large  business 
in  table  grapes  can  he  restored,  and  that  it  will 

provide  for  grape  growers. 

* 

BEFORE  this  reaches  our  readers  the  question  of 
“daylight  saving"  will  probably  he  settled  for 
another  year.  At  least  <S5  per  cent  of  our  farmers 
oppose  the  “new  time."  Hands  off  the  clock!  they 
say.  They  were  slow  al  starting  their  protest,  not 
fully  realizing  when  the  question  would  come  up. 
Some  of  them  thought  this  "war  measure"  would 
fade  away  with  peace.  When  they  did  start,  how- 
over.  they  came  with  a  rush  and  they  have  nearly  or 
quite  brought  Gongress  to  the  old  time.  The  contest 
has  come  to  he  pretty  much  between  city  Congress¬ 
men  and  those  from  the  country.  The  latter,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  farmers,  are  lighting  for  the  repeal  of 
the  "daylight  saving”  law.  Had  they  started  earlier 
they  would  surely  have  let  daylight  through  it: 
they  may  do  it  yet.  Senator  ('alder  of  New  York 
is  working  against  the  farmers  in  Ill’s  and  is  trying 
to  force  the  “new  time”  upon  them.  Some  of  our 
readers  ask  why  we  oppose  “daylight  saving."  We 
represent  farmers  and  country  people  first  of  all. 
When,  after  a  fair  discussion,  the  majority  of  them 
favor  a  measure,  we  consider  that  it  is  to  their  best 
interests,  and  we  stand  with  them.  In  this  case, 
after  hearing  all  sides,  a  great  majority  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  oppose  this  scheme.  We  therefore  oppose  it. 

* 

1  send  an  article  from  the  A  etc  \  ork  Tunes  on  the 
farmer  and  daylight  saving.  What  do  you  honestly 
think  about  such  talk?  n.  F.  J. 

E  must  go  to  the  poet  Tennyson  in  order  to 

express  ourselves: 

—"Would  that  in  a  longue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me!" 

If  we  said  exactly  what  we  thick  we  fear  that 
many  old  friends  would  be  shocked.  If  we  printed 
this  opinion  we  would  probably  he  indicted.  We 
have  never  seen  so  much  fool  talk  about  farmers 
and  farming  as  the  daily  papers  are  now  printing. 
Most  of  them  know  better.  This  malignant  stuff  is 
not  printed  through  ignorance.  It  is  part  of  a  well- 
organized  plan  to  poison  the  minds  of  city  people 
against  farmers  and  producers.  We  think  it  is  the 
most  dangerous  propaganda  yet  started  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  for  its  aim  is  to  separate  and  keep  apart  two 
classes  of  people  who  should  and  must  he  brought 
together — piodneers  and  consumers.  The  greatest 
need  of  industrial  life  today  is  for  the  farmer  to 
have  a  chance  to  tell  the  true  story  of  his  business 
life  to  those  who  buy  food. 

* 

WILL  it  pay  a  dairyman  or  any  live  stock  man 
to  buy  and  use  chemical  fertilizer?  This 
question  is  frequently  asked  by  men  who  have  an 
abundance  of  manure.  There  is  a  general  belief 
that  where  a  farmer  has  manure  enough  to  give  the 
corn  and  grass  land  a  fair  dressing  lie  does  not  need 
fertilizers.  That  is  not  always  sound  argument. 
Where  whole  milk  is  sold  there  is  a  steady  drain  of 
plant  food  away  from  the  farm.  A  ton  of  cow’s 
milk  carries  away  about  12  pounds  of  nitrogen,  four 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  three  and  one-half  of  potash. 
Thus  with  a  dairy  of  2o  cows  averaging  5,000  pounds 
per  year  there  would  he  an  annual  loss  of  000  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  200  of  phosphoric  acid  and  100  of 
potash.  Much  of  this  nitrogen  is  returned  to  the 
farm  in  the  clover  and  other  legumes,  and  in  the 
purchased  feed.  There  is  also  a  good  gain  in  potash 
in  the  feed,  though  most  of  the  soil  on  our  dairy 
farms  contains  an  abundance  of  potash.  The  greatest 
fertilizer  need  for  our  Eastern  soils  is  phosphorus, 
and  there  is  less  of  that  element  imported  to  the 
farm  in  purchased  feed  than  of  nitrogen  or  potash. 
Phosphorus  is  an  essential  in  growing  corn,  which 
is  the  backbone  of  our  stock  keeping.  Phosphorus 


not  only  fills  out  and  hardens  the  ear,  but  it  hastens 
maturity  and  in  many  cases  saves  the  crop  by 
ripening  it  before  frost.  Considering  these  tilings, 
we  think  it  will  pay  the  dairyman  to  use  some  form 
of  phosphorus  with  the  manure,  no  matter  how 
much  of  the  latter  he  may  have.  We  think  the 
phosphorus  with  the  manure,  will  give  him  better 
corn. 

* 

WOULD  a  diploma  from  the  correspondence  school  lie 
recognized  by  farmers  wishing  to  employ  a  superintend¬ 
ent  as  much  as  a  diploma  from  a  genuine  agricultural 
college?  w.  A.  M. 

HAT  is  from  a  young  man  who  says  he  has  a 
high  school  education  and  wants  to  become  a 
scientific  farm  manager.  He  seems  to  think  he  can 
take  a  mail  course  at  a  correspondence  school  and 
then  go  out  and  manage  a  farm.  Let  him  forget 
about  that  at  once.  It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a 
more  absurd  proceeding  than  for  a  young  man  to 
approach  a  business  farmer  with  a  diploma  from  a 
correspondence  school.  You  cannot  make  a  farm 
manager  by  mail — nor  can  you  make  him  in  a  labora¬ 
tory.  It  is  tni(>  that  on  many  of  the  big  farms  a 
good  record  at  an  agricultural  college  will  he  con¬ 
sidered,  hut  plain,  practical  common  sense  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  actual  farming  are  the  true  require¬ 
ments  in  farm  management.  Let  this  young  man 
go  out  and  actually  work  as  hired  man  on  a  good 
farm,  and  then  top  that  experience  with  college 
work. 

• 

And  now  these  ideals  have  wrought  this  new  magic, 
that  all  the  peoples  of  Europe  are  buoyed  up  and  con¬ 
fident  in  the  spirit  of  hope,  because  they  lielieve  that 
we  are  at  the  eve  of  a  new  age  in  the  world  when 
nations  will  understand  one  another,  when  nations  will 
support  one  another  in  every  just  cause,  when  nations 
will  unite  every  moral  and  ('very  political  strength  to  ■ 
see  that  the  right  shall  prevail.  If  America  were  at 
tins  juncture  to  fail  the  world,  what  would  come  of  it? 

I  iId  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  any  other  great  people 
when  T  say  that  America  is  the  hope  of  the  world;  and 
if  she  does  not  justify  that  hope  the  results  are  un¬ 
thinkable.  Men  will  he  thrown  back  upon  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  disappointment,  not  only  but  the  bitterness  of 
despair. 

HAT  extract  from  I ’resident  Wilson’s  speech  in 
Boston  presents  the  ideal  and  the  reason  for  his 
argument,  in  favor  of  a  League  of  Nations.  A  very 
large  majority  of  the  American  people  believe  that 
some  sort  of  an  international  organization  must  be 
formed.  Tf  is  clearly  evident  that  unless  some  such 
plan  is  worked  out  there  can  lie  no  permanent  peace 
in  the  world.  If  left  to  go  back  to  the  old  plan  it 
will  he  hut  a  few  years  lief  ore  the  nations  will  he 
found  “snarling  at  each  other’s  heels.”  After  the 
horrible  slaughter  of  the  past,  four  years  tin* *  world 
needs  some  sort  of  co-operation  for  peace,  and  this 
great  nation  must  in  some  way  he  the  moving  spirit 
of  it.  We  think  that  is  the  feeling  in  the  hearts  of 
most  of  our  people.  At  the  same  time  they  are  not 
yet  ready  to  endorse  any  plan  until  they  understand 
it  fully.  This  nation  has  certain  definite  and  in¬ 
herited  rights  as  fixed  as  the  personal  rights  of  an 
Individual,  and  they  will  not  he  resigned  without  a 
full  understanding  of  what  is  to  take  their  place, 
rite  League  of  Nations  represents  a  high  and  beau¬ 
tiful  ideal.  When  it  is  fully  understood  and  made 
practical  and  workable  we  think  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  will  endorse  it.  hut  they  are  right  in  demanding 

a  clear  understanding  of  just  what  it  moans. 

* 


Brevities 

Among  agricultural  implements  sold  in  Australia  arc 
rabbit  poison  carts.  They  feed  our  the  poison  bait  like 
a  seeder,  re  dating  the  size  of  bait  and  distance  apart 
at  which  it  i  delivered. 

That  question  about  the  ugly  rum  lias  called  out  a 
volume  of  experience.  If  there  is  any  experience  ou 
any  farm  matter  to  be  had  some  of  our  people  will  come 
forward  with  it. 

We  have  told  our  readers  at  least  a  dozen  times  that 
we  would  not  buy  Belgian  hares  from  people  who  guar¬ 
antee  to  buy  back  the  surplus  stock.  Yet  still  they 
come  asking  about  it. 

From  correspondence  thus  far  we  conclude  that  our 
readers  generally  favor  the  proposed  immigration  law. 
Some  of  them  want  it  modified  to  permit  entrance  of 
certain  farm  laborers,  but  there  is  a  general  feeling  in 
favor  of  "putting  up  the  bars." 

“We  think  the  resolution  oil  school  matters,  page  277. 
hits  tin'  matter  just  right.  God  speed  the  day  when  we 
rural  farmers  can  have  some  of  the  boasted  freedom  <>f 
this  country  restored  to  us  in  school  matters,”  says 
William  II.  Kihhe.  of  New  York. 

This  joke  is  credited  to  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Legislature.  A  bill  to  compel  cider  makers  to  add 
mother  of  vinegar  after  30  days  is  proposed.  <  >ne  legis¬ 
lator  said:  “We  do  not  need  to  put  mother  into  hard 
cider;  we  should  keep  hard  cider  out  of  father.” 

Here  is  a  fair  question:  (’an  you  make  a  list  of  10 
absolutely  unselfish  tilings  you  ever  did?  It  looks  easy. 
Suppose  you  are  50  years  old.  It  would  mean  only  one 
every  five  years.  Of  course  you  realize  that  the  farmer*  ' 
cause  i.s  put  ahead  more  by  one  unselfish  thing  than  by 
50  of  the  other  kind. 
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A  Bunch  of  Milk  Notes 

Collections  for  Milk 

Over  a  year  ago  this  territory  was  canvassed  by  a 
League  organizer,  and  many  of  us  signed  up  because 
Borden’s  were  buying  milk  here.  During  the  strike  we 
disposed  of  the  milk  through  other  channels.  When  the 
strike  was  settled  Borden's  caused  a  day’s  delay  by  first 
refusing  to  include  our  Richmond,  Vt.,  plant  in  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  then  agreed  to  do  so.  They  have  just  paid 
us  for  January,  and  the  price  is  $3.90  per  100  lbs.  for 
four  per  cent  milk,  with  10  cents  extra  for  barn  score. 
This  is  23  cents  less  than  League  price.  Will  you  take 
the  matter  up  for  us?  As  members  we  are  entitled  to 
full  price,  and  we  insist  that  it  is  the  dutyof  the  League 
to  get  it  for  us.  w.  It.  WHEEI.OCK. 

Vermont. 

One  of  the  boasts  of  the  Borden’s  Company  in  the 
past  has  been  its  reliability.  This  was  acknowledged 
by  producers  and  helped  smooth  the  way  for  the  com¬ 
pany  in  many  roads  made  rough  by  their  own  acts. 
But  during  the  past  year  complaints  have  been  fre¬ 
quent  from  various  sources  that  Borden's  take  mat¬ 
ters  into  their  own  hands  in  violation  of  agreements 
and  natural  rights  of  producers.  In  some  instances 
the  conditions  are  reported  as  intolerable.  For  a 
time  last  year  when  they  were  making  options  and 
maneuvering  for  a  monopoly  contract  for  all  the  milk 
they  showed  for  the  first  time  a  friendly  hand  to 
milk  producers,  but  with  that  prospect  past,  the 
talons  again  show  through  the  silken  glove.  The 
contract  for  the  Richmond.  Vt.,  milk  for  January, 
February  and  March  was  definite,  and  is,  we  believe, 
enforeible  in  the  courts.  We  have  made  the  demand 
tor  the  amount  due  the  producers,  and  unless  it  is 
paid  we  shall  take  it  to  the  courts  on  their  behalf 
and  try  it  out.  We  have  already  begun  suit  against 
the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  on  a  similar  complaint 
on  behalf  of  some  farmers  in  Delaware  County.  It  is 
now  time  something  more  than  scolding  and  propa¬ 
ganda  were  done  to  see  whether  contracts  for  milk 
are  binding  or  mere  “scraps  of  paper.” 

Building  a  Co-operative  Plant 

We  come  to  you  for  advice  on  tin*  following  mutt*!T: 
For  years  our  farmers  have  been  sending  milk  by  truck 
t<>  a  city  eight  miles  away.  If  is  sold  to  dealers  for 
delivery.  Just  now  there  is  a  dispute  with  regard  to 
price  with  one  of  the  dealers.  They  want  what  they 
••all  the  League  price  and  he  refuses  to  pay  it.  Another 
dealer  does  pay  it.  but  is  unable  to  handle  all  of  the 
milk.  There  is  a  surplus  of  about  a  thousand  quarts. 

What  we  want  to  know  is  if  we  cannot  build  a  co¬ 
operative  plant  here  and  sell  milk  in  New  York  or  Phil¬ 
adelphia  direct  to  some  reliable  private  party,  restaurant 
oi  hotel.  We  are  situated  between  two  cities  and  are 
sure  of  our  money  here,  but  have  to  accept  a  small  price 
for  our  milk.  We  are  all  reliable  people  here,  and  no 
fakers  ever  get  into  our  (1  range.  If  you  could  recom¬ 
mend  it  and  show  the  way,  we  believe  farmers  would 
be  willing  to  invest  in  a  plant. 

Mill  feed  averages  here  $60  per  ton  to  the  farmers,  and 
the  price  is  something  of  a  harden.  When  the  Govern¬ 
ment  took  off  the  restrictions  on  feed,  up  went  the 
price.  We  could  handle  a  car  or  two  of  feed,  hut  we 
do  not  kuow  where  to  get  it  right.  The  rule  is  sight 
draft,  bill  of  lading  attached — no  money,  no  feed. 
Where  and  what  can  we  do  to  get  prices  for  supplies 
and  products  where  they  belong?  We  only  seek  fair 
play.  I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  any  suggestions  you 
••an  make.  We  have  60-odd  members  here  and  we  rely 
largely  on  The  R  X.-Y.  for  advice.  it.  w.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  price  of  all  milk  was  reduced  for  February 
smd  March  because  of  an  alleged  surplus.  This 
gives  the  dealer  an  extra  price  on  the  milk  lie  sells, 
so  that  be  may  be  able  to  care  for  a  surplus  without 
loss.  To  reduce  the  price  and  take  care  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  too.  double-crosses  the  producer.  As  we  under¬ 
stand  it.  the  agreement  was  that  dealers  take  all 
the  milk  at  the  price  fixed,  and  it  should  be  en- 
lorced. 

Co-operative  plants  to  pasteurize  1,000  quarts  of 
milk  would  not  be  profitable  on  the  bulk  system.  It 
might  be  possible  on  the  Van  Aernnrn  system,  but  it. 
is  hardly  practical  for  a  small  farm  plant  to  dis¬ 
tribute  its  own  milk  to  customers  in  the  city.  These 
customers  take  a  fixed  amount  daily,  but  if  they  need 
more  during  the  day  the  dealers  have  a  supply  and 
send  it.  The  small  farm  plant  cannot  do  this.  It 
cannot  even  send  a  steady  supply  each  day.  because 
sometimes  they  have  more,  and  again  less.  Again, 
there  is  the  problem  of  delivery  in  the  eity.  and  the 
» ustomer  would  not  care  to  assume  the  trouble  and 
annoyance  of  the  deliveries.  Occasionally  a  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  a  special  brand  of  milk  or  cream  and 
is  willing  to  pay  enough  for  it  to  justify  extra  ex¬ 
pense.  but  there  is  little  chance  of  an  ordinary  trade 
and  very  few  specials. 

Just  as  soon  as  farmers  learn  the  art  of  applying 
business  principles  to  farm  organizations  they  will 
be  able  to  protect  themselves  on  prices  of  supplies 
and  products.  They  can  never  do  it  by  propaganda. 
They  can  do  it  by  business  methods,  and  they  will. 

Who  Got  the  Money? 

Home  milk  first  as  far  as  it  goes  for  New  York  con¬ 
sumers  should  he  the  slogan  of  milk  producers.  To  pit 
one  section  or  State  against  another  to  smash  prices  is 
the  familiar  trick  of  that  old  dragon,  the  Milk  Exchange. 

In  the  country  milk  should  be  assembled  in  co-operat¬ 
ive  creameries,  with  a  trademark  of  its  own,  and  shipped 
to  the  salesmen  in  the  city  terminals.  These  city  ter¬ 


minals  should  be  supervised  by  the  State  Market  Com¬ 
missioner.  I  would  leave  the  distribution  to  the  con¬ 
sumers.  They  ought  to  have  grit  enough  to  do  something 
for  themselves.  The  Legislature  appropriated  a  million 
dollars  for  the  food  and  market  business  last  year. 
What  did  they  do  with  it?  The  farmers  have  none  of 
it.  Whatever  the  League  elects  to  do,  for  goodness  sake 
let  us  not  repeat  the  folly  of  harkening  to  the  slush  pro¬ 
moters  in  putting  up  a  creamery  on  every  cross  road, 
crack  and  cranny  of  the  landscape. 

So  out  of  the  twilight  of  the  past 
We  move  into  a  diviner  light. 

For  nothing  that  is  wrong  can  last, 

Nothing  is  immortal  but  the  right. 

Delaware  County.  A  leaguer. 

Pooling  Work  and  Milk 

I  am  no  farmer  at  present,  hut  have  an  ambition  to 
be  one  some  day.  At  present  I  am  one  of  the  “rich” 
coal  miners  which  the  late  war  is  said  to  have  pro¬ 
duced.  Your  milk  situation  resembles  a  recent  trouble 
in  our  union.  Some  League  members  shipped  milk 
through  the  strike  and  suffered  no  loss;  others  could 
ship  no  milk,  and  fought  the  battle.  After  a  shut-down 
the  coal  company  here  resumed  with  only  a  part  of  the 
men  allowed  to  work,  the  object  being  to  demolish  Re¬ 
organization.  We  closed  the  mine,  and  it  took  just 
three  days  to  adjust  the  trouble  so  that  every  man  gets 
an  equal  share  of  work.  We  pooled  the  work.  Why 
could  not  the  League  pool  the  milk  and  divide  the  loss 
equitably?  You  must  find  a  way  to  stop  discriminated! 
if  you  hope  to  succeed  permanently.  r.  ii.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  Round  Over  “Daylight  Saving” 

I  don’t  read  the  New  York  Timex  very  often,  but 
the  following  is  what  I  found  today.  Doesn’t  it  look  as 
if  it  needed  answering?  k.  m.  kirhy. 

His  Clocks,  Too.  Can  Be  Re-set 

“For  the  farmer’s  objection  to  ‘daylight  saving’ 
there  was  in  reality  only  one  excuse,  or  rather  the  ex¬ 
planation.  that  it  did  not  add  to  his  profits  and  his  joys 
in  quite  the  same  measure  that  it  did  to  those  of  other 
people.  As  for  the  reasons  assigned,  they  were  all  based 
on  the  obvious  fallacy  that  he  had  to  advance  by  an 
hour  the  daily  working  schedule  of  himself  and  his  men. 
He  was  and  is.  of  course,  under  no  imaginable  compul¬ 
sion  or  obligation  to  do  that.  He  can  continue  to  work 
exactly  as  he  always  has  done.  Instead  of  beginning  his 
day  at  5.  6  or  7  o’clock,  that  is.  he  can  begin  it  at  6.  7 
or  N.  according  to  his  preference  or  his  needs,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  using  the  hour  between  12  and  1  o’clock  for  rest 
and  dinner,  he  can  use  for  those  purposes  that  between 
1  and  2.  Then  he  would  he  on  exactly  his  old  time 
table,  and  all  his  woes  would  disappear,  while  by  having 
his  clock  set  in  the  new.  or  newer,  way  he  still  would  he 
in  as  close  touch  as  ever  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

“This  easy  expedient  apparently  has  not  occurred  to 
the  farmers,  and  instead  of  adopting  it  they  are  bom¬ 
barding  (’ongress  with  demands  which,  if  granted,  will 
both  displease  and  injure  all  of  the  millions  and  millions 
of  people  for  whom  the  daylight  saving  law  appreciably 
has  increased  the  not  too  numerous  joys  of  life.  And 
Congress,  if  it  is  not  admonished,  immediately  and 
sternly,  by  the  other  millions  that  they,  too,  have  pref¬ 
erences  and  votes,  is  likely  to  heed  the  farmer’s  plea  !” 

An  Answer  by  a  Farmer 

Tt  docs  need  answering.  The  following  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  Timex  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Lind.  So  far 
as  we  know,  the  Tim<  x  has  never  printed  it.  It  is  a 
good  specimen  of  agricultural  English: 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  daylight  saving  law  as 
applied  to  farmers.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  1  pay  my  good 
money  for  the  Timex  because  it  is-  a  real  newspaper;  hut 
when  it  comes  to  your  editorial  discussing  of  farm  mat¬ 
ters  I  should  like  to  say  frankly  that  you  make  me  sick  ! 
Of  all  the  asinine,  dilletante  vaporings  I  ever  saw  ou  an 
editorial  page,  yours  of  last  Saturday  is  the  prize: 

“Just  what  their  grievance  was  they  did  not  make 
very  clear,  hut  it  had  something  to  do  with  their  inabil¬ 
ity  to  get  their  men  at  work  in  haying  time  till  the  dew 
was  off  the  grass,  and  with  performing  one  hour  of  the 
day’s  toil  when  the  sun  was  hottest  instead  of  in  the 
cool  of  late  afternoon.”  And  then  further: 

“The  reasons  assigned  were  all  based  on  the  obvious 
fallacy  that  he  had  to  advance  by  an  hour  the  daily 
working  schedule  of  himself  and  his  men.  He  was.  and 
is.  of  course,  under  no  imaginable  compulsion  nr  obli¬ 
gation  to  do  that.  He  can  continue  to  work  exactly  as 
he  always  has  done.  Instead  of  beginning  his  day  at 
5.  6  or  7  o’clock,  that  is.  he  can  begin  it  at  6,  7  or  S. 
according  to  bis  preferences  or  his  needs.  .  .  .  This 
easy  expedient  apparently  has  not  occurred  to  the  farm¬ 
ers.”  etc. 

I  wish  the  genial  Bohemian  who  wrote  that  would 
ci line  out  to  my  place  next  Summer  and  indulge  in  the 
delights  of  saving  daylight  on  the  farm.  Here  are  the 
main  reasons  why  this  new  time  schedule  is  not  liked  by 
the  farmers  in  this  region,  and  they  hold  with  double 
force  in  the  West : 

1.  Milk  trains  run  an  hour  earlier.  Therefore  cows 
must  he  milked  and  all  chores  started  an  hour  earlier. 
(For  three  months  the  morning  ham  work  must  he  done 
by  lantern  light.  1 

2.  Schools,  mails,  trains  and  business  start  an  hour 
earlier.  This  means  that  practically  every  farm  house¬ 
hold  must  adjust  to  “new”  time. 

3.  Field  work  during  haying  and  harvest  cannot  he 
started  in  the  morning  until  the  dew  is  off.  (Your  edi¬ 
tor  seems  to  think  this  is  a  passing  good  joke  D  This 
costs  about  half  an  hour  of  hired-help  time  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Farm  laborers  are  hound  to  start  and  to  quit  work 
just  about  on  the  same  hours  that  factory  labor  does. 

4.  The  labor  that  starts  work  alt  7  a.  m.  must  have 
dinner  at  about  noon.  This  means  that  work  is  bound 
to  he  resumed  ait  1  p.  m..  in  the  very  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  One  cannot  get  around  this. 

5.  At  5  p.  m.,  “new  time.”  the  very  best  time  of  day 
to  get  work  done  with  hay  and  grain,  your  hired  help  is 
ready  to  quit,  and  does  quit  field  work,  universally. 
This  costs  another  half  hour  of  hired  time,  on  the  aver¬ 
age. 

6.  The  daylight  “saved”  under  this  plan  is  about  one 
hour  in  the  evening,  auul  the  farmer  in  nine  cases  out  of 
10  during  the  Summer  rush  is  obliged  to  go  to  bed  con¬ 
siderably  before  dark.  This  is  not  so  funny  as  it  may 
sound. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  the  daylight  saving 
law  makes  the  farmer  a  direct  loss  in  crops  and  in  hired 
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labor,  ami  it.  makes  him  endure  a  daily  schedule  of  work 
that  is  most  exasperating.  Your  airy  assumption  that 
the  farmer  can  set  his  clock  any  old  way  and  go  it  alone, 
in  this  day  and  age,  marks  your  general  comprehension 
of  farm  affairs. 

I  as  a  farmer  had  no  objection  to  being  handicapped 
by  this  law  so  long  as  it  possibly  helped  push  the  war 
machine.  But  now  that  is  all  off!  I  would  not  want 
Congress  to  repeal  a  law  that  the  actual  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple  wish  to  stand.  However,  I  would  cordially  invite 
the  editor  who  is  so  keen  about  having  that  extra  pleas¬ 
ure  hour  in  the  evening  to  come  out  on  the  farm  next 
Summer  and  see  how  it  works  here. 

Town  Workers  and  “Daylight  Saving” 

Some  of  our  people  want  to  kuow  why  the  work¬ 
men  in  town  and  city  generally  favor  the  “daylight 
saving”  law.  The  following  note  from  one  of  our 
readers  will  partly  explain  it— though  this  is  only 
one  reason  : 

I  notice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  considerable  criticism  and 
antagonism  to  the  daylight  saving  law.  Now  this  law 
is  of  very  much  benefit  to  day  laborers  who  have  a  set. 
tour  of  a  certain  number  of  hours  to  put  in  daily;  it 
gives  them  an  additional  hour  daily  through  the  garden 
season  to  raise  produce  for  their  own  consumption. 
This  is  of  course  a  little  at  the  farmers’  expense,  as 
these  side-liners  do  not  need  to  buy  the  truck  this  hour 
enables  them  to  raise.  For  example,  the  hour  saved 
with  some  more  work  after  supper  this  last  season 
enabled  me  to  raise  20  bushels  potatoes,  one  bushel  dry 
beans,  three  bushels  onions  from  seed,  two  bushels  beets, 
two  bushels  carrots,  two  bushels  ruta  baga  turnips, 
eight  bushels  green  cucumbers,  green  peas  for  all  season 
and  sweet  corn  for  the  season,  with  several  pounds 
dried  for  this  Winter,  besides  taking  care  of  my  bees, 
with  a  clear  profit  of  $400  on  honey  and  new  swarms 
sold.  I  work  10  hours  daily.  s.  L.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

IMPORTANT  TO  SHIPPERS —Division  freight 
agents  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Lehigh  Valley  railroads 
have  been  meeting  with  business  men  and  other  shippers 
the  past  week  to  arrange  a  new  schedule  for  freight. 
The  proposed  schedule  will  allow  shipments  of  less  than 
ca riots  but  two  days  a  week,  to  New  York  City  or 
Philadelphia,  and  then  only  by  the  Lackawanna  route, 
regardless  of  the  location  of  the  shipper  with  respect  to 
either  line.  Other  companies  are  making  similar  plans 
in  co-operation  with  the  Railroad  Administration,  it.  is 
said,  in  the  interests  of  better  service,  quicker  time  in 
transit  and  conservation  of  labor  and  equipment.  The 
agents  advised  that  action  expressing  disapproval  should 
he  deferred  for  the  present,  until  it  is  seen  how  the  new 
plan  works  out. 

SHALL  IT  BE  A  CORN  QUARANTINE?— Farm¬ 
ers  are  worried  over  the  invasion  of  the  deadly  European 
corn  borer  which  has  made  its  appearance  in  Hudson 
and  Mohawk  Valley  counties,  one  of  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  corn  pests  known.  So  serious  is  the  situation  that 
a  Federal  corn  quarantine  on  New  York.  Massachusetts 
ami  Connecticut  may  be  declared  to  insure  prevention 
of  its  spread  to  other  States.  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  \\  ilson  has  taken  step.s  to  oppose  such  quaran¬ 
tine.  and  will  be  supjmrted.  by  Senator  Wadsworth,  as 
the  State  has  taken  drastic  steps  to  arrest  the  pest. 
A  bill  is  _to  be  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to  appro¬ 
priate  $75,000  to  fight  the  pest,  and  John  Mitchell  of 
the  State  Food  Commission  says  it  will  take  $200,000 
to  control  it.  The  Federal  Government  is  expected-  to 
appropriate  $500,000  for  a  similar  purpose.  Dr.  At¬ 
wood.  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  State  at  a  hearing  of  the  Federal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Board  on  this  question,  and  will  try  to  restrict 
the  quarantine  to  infected  areas.  Teu  inspectors  of  the 
State  agricultural  force  are  now  at  work  in  the  infect*  ! 
counties  to  determine  the  exact  extent  of  the  pest’s 
ravages. 

BIG  CATTLE  SALE. — Sixty  purebred  Holstein 
sold  for  $35,000  on  the  second  day  of  the  big  Liverim  d 
auction  last  week,  the  sale  having  the  best  attendance 
and  prices  for  over  a  year.  The  high  price  of  the  day 
was  $3,050  for  an  animal  sold  by  Stevens  Brothers  ■  ' 
Liverpool  to  Lynn  Kinney  of  Ithaca.  Abbott  and  Clark 
of  Cortland,  sold  several  young  head  at  $1,500  and  $1,600 
The  Holstein  Breeders’  Club  had  a  meeting  iu  Syracuse 
at  the  close  of  the  sale,  addressed  by  D.  W.  Laury  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  many  legislative 
questions  hearing  on  the  live  stock  industry  were  dis¬ 
cussed. 

PAPER  MAKING  PLANT  AT  COLLEGE.— Re¬ 
cently  machinery  has  arrived  at  Syracuse  College  of 
Forestry  for  making  paper  from  logs  of  wood,  complete 
in  all  details,  though  on  a  small  scale,  so  that  students 
can  he  trained  to  step  into  positions  with  paper  manu¬ 
facturing  companies.  Prof.  R.  F.  Hamill,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  work  in  Canada  during  the  war,  will 
prepare  the  students  for  efficient  work  along  this  line. 

STATE  FAIR  APPOINTMENTS.— The  coming 
State  Fair  will  put  out  a  great  industrial  exhibit,  ex¬ 
ploiting  farm  tractors  and  mechanical  devices  to  be 
used  in  the  reconstruction  era.  The  following  assign¬ 
ments  have  been  announced:  T.ieut-Gov.  Walker,  State 
institutions  and  advertising;  Commissioner  Charles  S. 
Wilson,  Grange  fruits,  flowers,  farm  products,  county 
agricultural  exhibits,  boys’  and  girls’  exhibits,  rural 
dramatics ;  Commissioner  Charles  A.  Weiting,  cattle 
sheep,  swine,  gates  and  admission :  Commissioner  Fred 
B.  Parker,  draft,  and  farm  hors**,  police,  boys’  judging 
contests,  passenger  and  freight  rates;  Commissioner 
Pierre  Lorillurd,  Jr.,  horse  show,  poultry  and  dog  show; 
Commissioner  John  I).  Cahill,  buildings,  grounds,  races, 
transportation  ami  forage. 

MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS'  ORGANIZATION  — 
The  new  Maple  Products  Co-operative  Co..  Inc.,  of 
Cortland  and  adjoining  comities,  recently  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  fix  prices  and  lay  out  policies,  appoint  committees, 
etc.,  for  work  for  the  coming  season.  Prof.  Colliug- 
wood.  of  the  extension  department  of  forestry  work  in 
the  State  College,  gave  a  helpful  talk  aud  will  assist 
the  makers  in  finding  buyers  for  their  pure,  high-grade 
products  at  fair  prices,  which  shall  be  much  lower  than 
those  now  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumers  for  adulter¬ 
ated  maple  products  and  also  considerably  more  than 
local  buyers  have  heretofore  paid.  The  price  on  Grade 
1  pure  maple  sugar  to  be  asked  by  these  producers 
this  year  will  be  35  cents  a  pound ;  on  Grade  1  syrup, 
$2.50  gallon  ;  on  Grade  2  syrup,  $2.25  gallon ;  on 
Grade  3  syrup,  $2  gallon,  though  most  of  this  will 
doubtless  be  made  into  tub  or  soft  sugar,  or  sold  locally. 
The  State  College  is  doing  all  it  can  to  lift  the  rewards 
of  maple,  sugar  manufacturing  to  a  point  where  the 
industry  is  not  in  danger  of  extinction,  because  farmers 
'( Continued  ou  page  457) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Wanderlust 

Beyond  the  East  the  sunrise,  beyond  the 
West  the  sea. 

And  East  and  West  the  wanderlust  that 
will  not  let  me  be : 

It  works  in  me  like  madness,  dear,  to  bid 
me  say  good-by ! 

I  know  not  where  the  white  road  runs, 
nor  what  the  blue  hills  are. 

But  man  can  have  the  sun  for  frieud,  and 
for  his  guide  a  star ; 

And  there’s  no  end  of  voyaging  when 
once  the  voice  is  heard. 

For  the  river  calls  and  the  road  calls,  and 
oh,  the  call  of  a  bird ! 

Yonder  the  long  horizon  lies,  and  there  by 
night  and  day 

The  old  ships  draw  to  home  again,  the 
young  ships  sail  away  ; 

And  .come  I  may,  but  go  I  must,  and  if 
men  ask  you  why. 

You  may  put  the  blame  on  the  stars  and 
the  sun  and  the  white  road  and  the 
sky. 

- GERALD  GOULD. 

* 

Oxe  of  our  friends  tells  us  that  she  al¬ 
ways  cleans  a  dusty  black  straw  hat  with 
olive  oil.  A  soft  bit  of  flannel  or  other 
smooth  woolen  goods  i.s  moistened  with 
the  oil,  and  rubbed  over  carefully.  It 
takes  out  dust  and  renews  luster  and  if 
used  discreetly  the  hat  is  not  made  greasy 
by  this  fine  oil.  Most  of  the  coloring  pre¬ 
parations  for  renewing  straw  hats  make 
the  straw  very  dry  and  brittle,  destroying 
the  flexibility  of  a  fine  straw,  and  the  oil 

is  free  from  this  objection. 

* 

Tiie  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  has  sent  out  Extension  Bulletin  No. 
24,  “The  Home  Manufacture  of  Fruit 
Products,”  by  W.  W.  Chenoweth.  which 
contains  some  useful  recipes  for  jam. 
jelly  and  fruit  butter.  One  of  the  recipes 
is  for  cider  jelly,  which  is  not  now  so 
well  known,  we  think,  as  in  the  days  when 
cane  sugar  was  less  used  on  the  farm. 
This  jelly  is  made  without  sugar,  by  boil¬ 
ing  down  sweet  cider  until  it  reaches  the 
jellying  point.  This  generally  means  re¬ 
ducing  the  volume  in  the  ratio  of  7:1. 
Cider  jelly  of  superior  quality  is  made  by 
mixing  the  cider  from  sweet  and  acid 
apples  in  equal  proportion.  This  is  not 
as  sour  as  the  jelly  made  from  acid  ap¬ 
ples  alone.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this 
old-fashioned  cider  jelly  would  be  readily 
salable,  where  a  farmer  delivers  produce 

to  private  customers. 

* 

Tiie  many  housekeepers  who  like  to  in¬ 
clude  a  little  painting  and  paper-hanging 
with  their  Spring  cleaning  will  find  all 
paint  materials  extravagantly  high-priced 
this  season.  It  will  be  economy  to  wait 
awhile,  where  possible,  on  the  chance  of 
reductions  by  another  season.  Really, 
everything  the  housekeeper  depends  upon 
to  brighten  up  the  house  at  cleaning  time 
is  excessively  high  in  price.  The  dye 
kettle  will  do  a  great  deal  to  circumvent 
high  prices  of  curtains,  draperies  and 
cushion  covers.  Washed-out  scrim  cur¬ 
tains  usually  take  yellow  dye  especially 
well,  and  will  then  give  a  sunny  look  to  a 
north  or  east  toodi  that  is  especially 
pleasing. 

* 

Women  often  feel  rather  afraid  of 
pruning  their  garden  roses  sufficiently, 
and  yet  a  certain  amount  of  cutting  is 
necessary  to  produce  good  flowers.  In  the 
latitude  of  New  York,  March  is  a  good 
time  to  prune  Hybrid  Remontants;  they 
are  pruned  while  dormant  in  late  W  inter 
or  early  Spring.  It  is  better  not  to 
prune  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  until  the 
buds  begin  to  swell,  leaving  the  mulch  un¬ 
disturbed  until  settled  weather.  As  a 
general  rule,  weak-growing  roses  may  be 
pruned  more  severely  than  strong-grow¬ 
ing  sorts.  In  pruning,  the  removal  of 
dead,  weak  or  superfluous  shoots  or  canes 
must  be  first  considered :  then  the  cutting 
back  of  long  shoots.  The  books  tell  us  to 
prune  different  varieties  hard,  moderately 
hard,  medium  or  sparingly.  Cornell  de¬ 
scribes  hard  pruning  as  thinning  out  all 
but  three  to  five  shoots,  pruning  these  so 
as  to  leave  two  or  three  buds  on  each 
shoot.  Moderately  hard  •pruning  means 
removing  all  but  three  to  five  canes,  cut¬ 
ting  these  back  to  five  to  10  buds.  Me¬ 
dium  pruning  means  to  leave  four  to  seven 
canes,  which  are  cut  back  half  their 


length.  Even  this  sometimes  seems  severe 
to  the  inexperienced.  Sparing  pruning 
consists  in  leaving  four  to  seven  canes, 
and  only  cutting  off  their  tips.  We  are 
always  told  that  climbing  roses  need  very 
little  pruning  beyond  the  cutting  out  of 
dead  wood,  or  the  removal,  every  two  or 
three  years,  of  old  canes  that  are  no 
longer  of  use.  In  our  own  garden,  how¬ 
ever,  such  roses  as  Dorothy  Perkins  re¬ 
quire  some  cutting  every  year,  or  they  be¬ 
come  unmanageable.  The  generous  gar¬ 
dener  who  cuts  quantities  of  bloom  from 
climbing  roses  is  usually  well  repaid  by 
the  growth  made :  indeed,  cutting  roses, 
rather  than  letting  them  wither  on  the 
plants,  gives  very  good  returns,  for  this 
moderate  pruning  makes  new  growth,  and 
in  manv  Hybrid  Remontants,  induces  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9734 

sriOA 


9784  —  Gathered 
Cape  with  surplice 
nr  muffler  collar,  one 
size. 

97I0A  —  Conserva¬ 
tion  Dress  or  Slip. 
34  to  44  bust.  Price 
15  cents  for  each. 


9091  —  Kimono 
Blouse,  with  Over 
Boluse,  34  to  42 
bust. 

9088  —  Two-piece 
Skirt  with  four-panel 
tunic,  24  to  32  waist. 
Price  10  cents  for 
each. 


9481  —  Oue-piece 
Dress,  34  to  42  bust. 
Price  15  cents. 


9729 — Dress  with 
two-piece  skirt.  30 
to  44  bust.  Price  15 
cents. 


formation  of  Autumn  flowers.  The  open- 
handed  gardener  is  usually  the  successful 
one  in  every  line. 


At  the  Price  of  Two  Eggs 

At  the  cost  of  the  price  of  two  eggs  a  big  Jell-0  dessert  can  be 
serve<f—  and  it  will  serve  from  five  to  twelve  persons,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared. 

If  plain,  it  will  serve  five  or  six  persons ;  if  whipped,  Bavarian 
cream  style,  ten  or  twelve  may  be  served. 

There  are  so  many  possibilities — so  great  a  variety  of  delight¬ 
ful  dishes  that  seem  to  appear  almost  as  if  by  magic,  without  cook¬ 
ing  or  fussing — that  every  farmer’s  wife  is  urged  to  send  her  name 
and  address  in  order  that  she  may  receive  (free)  a  copy  of  the 
Jell-0  Book,  which  has  everything  on  the  subject  that  any  woman 
could  wish.  Among  other  things  it  tells  how  whipped  Jell-0  takes 
the  place  of  eggs  and  cream  in  desserts. 

Jell-0  is  put  up  in  six  pure  fruit  flavors :  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate,  and  sold  in  all  general 
stores  and  groceries  at  13  cents  a  package  or  two  packages  for  25 

cents  • 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY, 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


BRUSH 

EFFICIENCY 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

PAINTING  EFFICIENCY 
DEPENDS  ON  THE  BRUSH 

Three  factors  make  for  high-grada  painting— 
PAINT.  PAINTER  AND  BRUSH 
Whiting -Adams 
TRADE  VULCAN 
Rubbar  Cemented 

BRUSHES 

BrUtfes  fastened  with  Vulcanized  Hard  Rub¬ 
ber,  and  held  in  a  vUe-like  grip.  Shedding  of 
bristles  and  failure  of  brushes  impossible. 
Guaranteed  in  every  respect.  The  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  best  line  of  brushes  in  the  world. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L  WHITING-J.J.  ADAMS  CO. 

690  to  710  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston,  U.S.A 
Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  108  Year, 
and  the  Largest  in  the  World 


A  Guaranteed  Range  That 
Cuts  Living  Costs  ! 


DEL  DANE, 

“  The  Old  Stov* 

Master,”  said  he 
would  supply  you  with 
a  guaranteed  Kalamazoo” 
range  that  will  save  money 
-  :_you.  Alaomonoy-savingrcmora  on  Fur- 
laces,  Gas  Ranges,  Kitchen 
"to  Kablnets,  Phonographs, 
Tjream  Separators,  Roofing. 
[Paint,  Refrigerators  and 
lother  homo  necessities. 

Write  for  This  Book 
ThatGivesthe  Facts 

A.k  for  Catalog  No.  Ill 
Kalama/oo  Stove  Company 
Mfrs.  Kalamazoo.  Jlleh. 


A  Kalamazoo 

V  Direct  fo  Vou 


Kill  Dandruff 
With  Cuticura 

All  druggists:  Soap  25,  Ointment 
25  and  50,  Talcum  25.  Sample  each 
'froe  of  ‘'Cuticura.  Dept.  F,  Boa  ton.” 


BigValu 


Normal  Students  and  Rural  Schools 

“The  Emergency  in  Rural  Education” 
is  the  title  of  a  recent  pamphlet  published 
bv  the  National  Educational  Association, 
Washington.  D.  C.  It  proves  that  62  per 
cent  of  the  total  school  enrollment  of  the 
country  is  in  rural  schools  ;  that  the  aver¬ 
age  school  term  is  but  137  days ;  that  onr 
rural  schools  are  worse  off  than  schools  of 
cities,  and  the  conditions  are  worse  also 
than  in  most  European  countries,  “The 
weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  the  nation’s 
education  and  civilization,”  say  the  au¬ 
thors  of  this  report,  “is  the  rural  school. 
If  the  rural  school  fail,  rural  civilization 
will  foil :  if  rural  civilizatiou  fail.  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization  will  fail.” 

The  funds  required  for  improvements  in 
rural  education  are  recognized  as  greater 
than  rural  States  and  communities  alone 
can  provide.  The  effects  of  the  ills  are 
felt  by  the  nation  as  a  whole,  so  Federal 
aid  in  support  of  local  educational  effort, 
is  the  remedy  suggested.  Senator  Smith 
of  Georgia  has  introduced  a  Seuate  bill. 
No.  4987,  which  provides  for  co-operation 
with  the  States  through  Federal  appro¬ 
priations  for  equalizing  educational  op- 


ThisxBJp|K 

of  9  8  Actual 

Samples  ^ 


fREE 


SPRINGTIME  —  the  house- 
S  cleaning  period  •—  is  almost  at 
'  hand.  Your  first  step  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  be  to  re-decorate  your 
rooms.  Let  us  help  you  make 
them  more  cheerful  and  at¬ 
tractive  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost. 

Send  for  our  Wall  Paper  Book. 
It  is  absolutely  free.  There  are 
98  new  and  delightfully  pleas¬ 
ing  patterns,  together  with  re¬ 
productions  in  colors  showing 
how  the  papers  look  when  on 
the  wall.  There  are  also  full 
directions  how  to  hang  paper. 
Mail  us  a  postal  today  asking 
for  one  of  these  books.  Don’t 
delay.  It  will  give  you  many 
decorative  ideas.  Remember 
it  is  free. 


(TiX r l e sW i  l,  l,i  a m  Stores 

[  _  46  Tvtores  Building  .NewYork^ty^^-^  _ 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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portunit.v.  It  provides  for  a  compulsory 
attendance  law,  and  the  basic  language  of 
instruction  in  all  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  shall  be  the  English  language 
only.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  our  native-born  children 
are  taught  American  history  in  German 
and  other  tongues. 

Yet,  I  believe  every  State  in  the  union 
has  its  normal  schools,  the  education  in 
every  State  entrusted  to  educational 
boards  of  supervision,  who  through  their 
supposed  superior  knowledge,  claim  to  be 
competent  to  form  just  regulations  for 
both  graded  and  rural  schools.  It  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  l>2  per  cent  of  total 
school  enrollment  is  in  the  country.  May 
I  aek  where  there  is  one  normal  school 
lhat  trains  in  a  methodical,  scientific 
way  their  students  for  special  work  in 
country  schools?  They  have  their  model 
(graded)  schoolrooms  in  these  institu¬ 
tions.  Who  ever  found  a  model  country 
schoolroom  in  even  one? 

How  are  these  normal  schools  main¬ 
tained?  Is  it  by  tax  on  the  graded  school 
element  of  our  States,  alone,  or  does  the 
farming,  rural  section  have  to  share  a 
part  of  the  burden?  If  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  is  taxed  to  maintain  them,  and  there 
is  no  model  school  work  given  to  them  in 
fair  proportion  to  graded  work,  is  it  again 
the  old  story  of  taxation  without  repre¬ 
sentation  ? 

Has  any  State  board  of  education  a 
right  to  use  public  money  in  so  biased  a 
manner?  Some  years  ago  I  asked  a  few 
of  these  questions  of  our  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Education.  I  kept  his  answer 
for  years  as  a  curiosity.  The  substance 
was  something  to  this  effect :  “We  are 
thinking  of  erecting  a  normal  where  rural 
school  methods  only  will  be  taught.” 

As  the  salaries  of  rural  school  teachers 
are  said  to  be  so  beggarly,  how  many  stu-  , 
dents  would  they  expect  to  count  on  to 
sustain  this  institution?  D  not  these  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  their  equipment,  principals, 
teaching  staffs,  belong  to  a' class  of  insti¬ 
tutions  that  are  maintained  by  the  bounty 
of  the  entire  State?  Yet  do  we  ever  hear 
anything  else  than  this  piteous  plaint 
from  teaching  staff  as  well  as  students: 
“Oh,  the  country  schools  are  so  poorly 
paid!”  What  if  they  are?  Do  these  re¬ 
ceivers  of  bounty  belong  to  a  class  that 
expects  to  give  no  just  return  for  benefits 
bestowed?  If  these  rural  school  sections 
give  of  their  mite  to  maintain  others  in 
securing  .an  education,  shall  it  be  so  de¬ 
creed  that  they,  because  poor,  receive 
no  return?  Yet  “we  are  a  just, 
democratic  people.”  Should  it.  not  be  a 
State  requirement  that  every  normal  stu¬ 
dent,  educated  by  its  bounty,  as  a  just 
requital,  give  of  their  services  for  a  limit¬ 
ed  term  to  rural  schools?  Freely  they 
have  received — freely  give. 

HARRIET  T.  PINE. 


Pleasures  of  a  Vermont  Farm 

I  have  been  re-reading  a  recent  R. 
N.-Y..  and  I  wondered,  if  the  young  Army 
and  Navy  men  feared  the  “isolation  and 
lack  of  congenial  friends,”  how  they  would 
have  liked  to  bo  their  own  grandfather. 
Are  there,  in  these  days  of  telephone  and 
auto,  any  “back"  farms?  Of  course  it  is 
unusual  in  Vermont  to  run  autos  all  Win¬ 
ter.  but  I  don’t  know  but  they  will  this  I 
year.  It  was  very  good  autoing  until  Jan¬ 
uary  .*{.  when  nine  inches  of  snow  fell,  but 
that  will  soon  be  gone.  ^Now,  to  one  who 
is  thinking  of  going  back  to  a  farm,  I 
write  as  one  who  has  come  back,  and 
after  nearly  IS  years  on  an  abandoned, 
isolated  farm,  I  can  say,  if  you  like  to 
read,  and  to  work,  and  love  nature  and 
animals,  do  not  fear  the  loneliness.  There 
are  congenial  friends  everywhere,  and  in 
every  community  there  is  someone  who 
is  “auntie”  to  all,  and  is  always  ready  to 
mother  tin1  newcomer.  Our  neighbors  are 
far  apart.  We  have  one  neighbor  a  few 
rods  from  us,  and  then  it  is  a  mile  to  the 
others,  but  we  have  a  neighborly  fashion 
of  exchanging  papers,  so  we  have  the  read¬ 
ing  of  nine  or  10  periodicals  regularly, 
more  than  any  of  us  could  afford  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for. 

And  now,  Mrs.  I).  B.  P.  of  Tennessee, 
aren't  you  glad  it  is  fashionable  to  econo¬ 
mize,  and  we  can  proclaim  from  the  house¬ 
top  what  before  we  have  practiced  behind 
closed  doors?  We  who  are  lifelong  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Economy  Club  and  call  it  con¬ 
servation,  and  lead  the  procession,  when 
before  we  could  only  sit  on  the  fence  and 
watch  it  go  by.  Here  is  a  pet  economy  of 
mine:  I  save  all  the  salt,  sugar,  cereal, 
etc.,  sacks,  and  when  dyeing  for  rugs, 
color  these,  cut  them  in  squares  and 
piece  for  quilt  linings.  They  are  quite  as 
pretty  if  but  two  contrasting  colors  are 
used.  Then,  to  save  batting,  save  old 
pieces  of  bed  blankets,  nightgowns,  skirts, 
and  use  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  these 
in  your  quilts.  Here  in  the  North  I  like  | 
to  have  one  woolen  quilt  for  Winter  use 
on  each  bed.  and  I  use  the  cloth  inter¬ 
lining  always  in  these.  Then,  another 
economy  when  bed  blankets  begin  to  look 
thin  down  the  middle:  just  split  them  in 
two  and  sew  the  outside  edges  together 
in  a  fiat  seam,  and  hem  what  is  now  the 
outside,  and  the  blankets  will  wear  much 
longer. 

In  the  closet  there  is  a  long  loose  plaid 
coat  purchased  some  years  ago,  but  in  a 
few  days  it  will  be  shortened,  the  fullness 
held  under  a  belt,  the  inserted  pockets 
sewed  lip  and  fancy  patch  pockets  put  on, 
the  sleeves  cut  over,  and,  behold!  a  new 
coat. 

Bong  ago  I  read  that  everyone  should 
have  a  hobby,  and  again  that  horticul¬ 
turists  wore  usually  long-lived  because 
they  were  eager  to  see  how  their  fruits 
performed  from  year  to  year.  So,  ?[  ■«. 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Back-to-the-lander,  I  recommend  hardy  Rohan  besides  my  seeds  and  new  fruits, 
plants  and  shrubs  for  a  hobby  and  recipe  The  idea  of  100  or  oO  fruit  trees  on 
for  longevity,  and  cure  for  the  blues,  every'  farm  appeals  to  me.  but  for  those 
Many  of  the  perennials  are  easily  raised  who  think  they  cannot  afford  the  money  to 
from  seed,  and  several  colors  can  be  oh-  buy  or  time  to  set  them,  let  me  advise 


There  is  always  use  for  a  pretty  pillow.  Design  No.  J-325  is  handsome  and?  a  very  easy 
one  lo  embroidery.  The  large  (lowers  are  for  the  satin  stitch  in  light  blue  with  yellow 
centers.  The  little  flowers  arc  formpd  of  French  knots  in  shades  of  pink,  blue  and  yellow. 
The  leaves  are  for  green  embroidered  with  the  lazy-daisy  stitch.  Tile  ribbon  is  satin 
stitch  in  light  blue.  The  design  is  stamped  on  white  art  fabric  and  with  mercerized  floss 
to  complete  embroidery,  costs  50  cents. 


taiued  for  loss  than  the  cost  of  one  plant. 
I  have  over  a  hundred  varieties  of  hardy 
plants  and  shrubs,  and  want  as  many 
more,  and  am  studying  the  first  seed  cat¬ 
alogue  and  wondering  if  I  can  afford  the 
roses  Roger  Eambelin  and  Camille  de 


grafting.  Here,  at  least,  are  many  hardy, 
.voting  trees,  and  there  was  no  professional 
grafter.  While  husband  laughed  I  studied 
bulletins  and  papers,  made  the  wax,  and 
after  a  good  dinner,  persuaded  husband 
to  saw  off  the  limbs  and  split  them,  while 


I  cut  grafts  from  some  young  trees.  1 
followed  directions  carefully  and  then 
dipped  a  strip  of  inch-wide  cloth  in  the 
melted  wax  and  wrapped  each  graft.  To 
the  woman  who  mends,  it  is  no  more 
difficult  to  match  the  union  of  bark  and 
wood  than  to  match  the  checks  in  patch¬ 
ing. 

One  fruit  we  can  recommend  is  the 
Abundance  plum.  Ours  bore  the  first 
large  crop  a  year  ago  and  came  through 
last  Winter  safely.  They  lost  a  few 
branches,  bloomed  a  little,  but  did 
not  bear.  It  was  degrees  below  zero 
here  last.  Winter.  The  young  Sheldon, 
iKieffer  and  Bartlett  pears  wintered  well, 
and  so  did  the  young  Wagoner,  Gano. 
York  Imperial  and  Wealthy  tipples,  but 
the  Blue  Rearmain  died.  Never  mind;  we 
will  graft  several  this  Spring,  for  five 
of  the  eight  grafts  set  last  ' Spring  look 
fine,  although  it  was  really  too  late  for 
grafting.  mother  bee. 


Eggless  Angel  Food. — One  cup  sugar, 
two  tablespoons  bird,  one  cup  sweet  milk, 
then  put  two  cups  flour,  two  tablespoons 
cornstarch,  one  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar, 
one-half  teaspoon  soda,  in  the  flour  sifter, 
and  sift  four  times,  then  add  to  the  first 
part,  flavor,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  in 
layer  or  loaf. 

Eggless  Devil’s  Food. — One-half  cup 
lard.  1  VL>  cups  brown  sugar,  one  cup  sour 
milk,  cups  flour  sifted  with  one-half 
cup  cocoa  and  one  teaspoon  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Mix  in  order  given,  then  add  one 
level  teaspoon  soda  in  one-half  cup  hot 
water :  beat  well. 

Eggless  White  Cookies. — Two-thirds 
cup  lard,  two  cups  sugar  (scant),  1% 
cups  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  soda,  pinch 
of  salt,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  flour 
to  roll:  flavor  with  lenum.  mrs.  b.  a. 
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When  your  friends  drop  in  they’ll 
enjoy  dancing  to  your  Gulbransen 

Put  on  a  lively  fox-trot,  kick  the  rugs  aside, 

push  the  furniture  against  the  wall— and  you’ll  start  something. 

Watch  the  party  brighten  up.  The  Gulbransen  never  fails 
to  break  the  ice.”  Cheers  up  the  stupid.  Gives  the  live  ones 
a  real  time. 

You  can  get  all  the  latest  music  in  player-rolls.  Brilliant 
jazz  and  rag  tunes  that  just  make  the  piano  talk.  The  Gul¬ 
bransen  makes  ideal  music  for  home  dancing.  Wonderful  tone 
and  smooth  rhythm. 

Here  are  the  latest  song  dances — words  printed  on  the 
player-rolls.  Ask  the  Gulbransen  dealer  for  these  rolls : 


Com*  On.  P»pa — One  Step 
J»-Da — Fox  Trot 
Italian  Nigbt» — Waltz 
I’ll  Say  She  Doei — Fox  Trot 
Smiles — Fox  Trot 
B«antiful  Ohio — Waltz 
Chlng-Chong — One-Step 


Tell  Me — Fox  Trot 
Mary — One  Step 
Dreamy  Hawaiian  Moon — Waltz 
Singapore — Fox  Trot 
Mammy'a  Lullaby — Waltz 
Bluin'  the  Blues — Fox  Trot 
Navy  Waltz 


I  Am  Always  Chasing  Rainbows 
Don’t  Cry  Little  Girl,  Don't 
Cry — One-Step 
”  hen  the  Old  Boat  Heads  for 
Home — One-Step 
Everybody  Shimmies  Now  Fox 
Trot 


Nationally  Priced 

Four  models,  all  playable  by  hand 
and  by  roll.  Sold  at  the  same 
pirces  to  everybody,  everywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

White  House  Model  $600 

Country  Seat  Model  535 

Town  House  Model  485 

Suburban  Model  450 


Everybody  wants  a  turn  at  the  Gulbransen 

It’s  so  easy  to  play.  Pedals  without  effort.  Responds  so  de¬ 
lightfully.  It’s  half  the  fun  to  take  a  turn  at  the  Gulbransen. 

^  ou  can  be  breathless  from  dancing — all  tired  out — yet  find 
it  rests  :  du  to  play  this  remarkable  instrument.  You  have  never 
tried  a  player-piano  that  required  so  little  effort. 

Try  the  Gulbransen  at  our  dealer’s  store.  Play  it  yourself, 
don’t  merely  listen  to  it.  You  will  find  it’s  great  fun — simple  and  easy. 
The  Gulbransen  is  so  easy  to  play  that  a  creeping  baby  did  play  it  as 
ghown  in  the  picture,  and  gave  us  the  idea  for  our  trade  mark. 

The  Gulbransen  dealer  near  you  displays  this  baby  at  the 
pedals  in  his  store  window  and  newspaper  advertising.  If  you 
do  not  know  him,  write  us  for  his  address  and  our  catalog. 

Gulbransen-Dickinson  Co.,  815  No.  Sawyer  Ave.,  Chicago 

(  Pnnaunctd  Gul-BRAN-un) 


(GULBRANSEN 
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FOOD  PRODUCTION 
MUST  BE  INCREASED 


The  horse  is  a  vital  factor 
in  such  accomplishment.  His 
efficiency  is  measured  by  the 
degree  of  fitness  for  constant 


use. 

Stuffed  Collar  Pads 

Are  the  only  guarantee  against 

bruised,  galled  and  chafed 
shoulders.  They  are  better 
than  other  kinds,  being  soft, 
springy  and  absorbent.  They 
make  possible  the  continued  use  of 
a  horse  collar  long  after  its  worn 
condition  would  otherwise  compel 
its  discontinuance. 

New  Patented  Hook  Attachment 

(Found  only  on  pad#  mad*  by  u») 

Consists  of  wire  staple  with  felt 
washer.  It  gives  hook  a  firmer 
hold  and  prevents  pulling  off,  even 
though  fabric  is  weakened  by  long 
usage.  The  greatest  improvement 
since  we  invented  the  hook.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Tapatco  Booklet. 
Thirty-Seven  Year*  Making  Pads 


Look  For  the  Felt  Washer 


SOLD  B  Y  DEALERS  EVER  YWHERE 

The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Co., 


Greenfield,  Ohio  > 

Canadian  Branch:  Chatham,  Ontario 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 
AShoe  Boil, Capped' 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

a*  -pace  mark  rec.'j.s  PAT.orf. 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 5  0  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiaeptlt 
liniment  for  Bolli,  Bruiaea,  Sores.  Swelling,  Varicose  Vein#. 
Allayi  Pain  »nd  Inflammation.  Price  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gist*  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F. YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


MINERALS 
H  EAVEwn 
:  mCOMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet*' 


I 


MiNEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  P* 


Bone  Spa 

No  matter  how  old  the'ease.  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

Fleming’s  Spavin  and 
Ringbone  Paste,  $2  a  Bottle 

One  application  usually  enough.  Intended 
only  for  established  cases  of  Bone  Spavin, 
Rifgbono  and  Sidebone.  Money  back  if  it 
fails.  Write  for  FLEMING’S  VEST-POCKET 
VETERINARY  ADVISER.  It  is  FREE. 

Cl  CUIIIf1  DDAO  300  Union  Stock  Yards, 
rLtMIIHl  BKUo.  Ch«mi*ts.  Chicago, III 


JhitcAUiaru 

[Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


WL. 

On  Trial.'  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  •  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  *  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box5075  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  M  inkier 


Pasture  and  Forage  Crops 

1.  I  have  60  acres  of  r.ve  to  seed  down 
this  Spring  cm  account  of  Red  clover  be¬ 
ing  so  high  in  price.  How  would  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Alsike  and  Sweet  clover  be?  If 
so.  in  what  proportions  should  it  be 
mixed?  It  is  to  be  fed  to  cows  and  sheep. 
Land  was  limed  last  Fall.  What  time 
shoud  it  be  seeded?  2.  Does  Sudan  grass 
make  a  good  hog  pasture?  Would  you 
prefer  it  to  rape,  clover  and  oats  and 
peas?  %  w.  h.  p. 

New  York. 

1.  With  clover  seed  at  40  to  50  cents 
a  pound  it  is  quite  natural  that  one  scan 
the  horizon  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  he  can  avoid  the  use 
of  such  an  expensive  material.  Alsike 
clover  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  land  in¬ 
clined  to  he  low  or  gravelly  in  nature, 
and  it  will  no  doubt  endure  severe  Win¬ 
ter  conditions  much  better  than  the  Red 
clover.  For  permanent  pasture  you  could 
substitute  a  mixture  of  Alsike.  Sweet 
clover  and  Timothy  for  Red  clover,  but 
if  it  is  your  desire  to  use  this  meadow 
for  the  cutting  of  liay  I  would  not  advise 
the  use  of  Sweet  clover.  I  should  rather 
turn  to  oats  and  Canada  field  peas  as  a 
useful  roughage  for  idle  horses,  and  use 
a  combination  of  grass  seeds  rather  than 
rely  exclusively  upon  the  Red  clover.  The 
following  mixture  has  given  very  good 
results :  Timothy,  24  lbs. ;  Alsike  clover, 
12  lbs. ;  Red  clover,  6  lbs. ;  Alfalfa,  6 
lbs.;  White  clover,  2  lbs.  Mix  the  seed 
at  the  rate  of  22  lbs.  per  acre,  and  seed¬ 
ing  can  be  done  cither  in  the  early 
Spring  with  the  oats,  or  the  ground  can 
be  plowed  in  July,  fallowed  during  the 
month  of  August,  and  seeded  without  a 
nurse  crop  during,  the  first  or  second 
week  of  September. 

2.  I  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
substitute  Sudan  grass  for  the  oats,  rape, 
peas  and  clover  mixture  as  suggested.  A 
great  deal  has  been  claimed  for  Sudan 
grass  during  the  past  few  years,  hut  do 
not  be  deceived :  it  will  never  take  the 
place  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  as  a  forage 
crop  for  swine,  as  it  is  not  as  palatable 
nor  as  nutritious  as  the  rape,  and  it  does 
not  begin  to  yield  as  much  per  acre  un¬ 
der  average  farm  conditions.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  most  promising  forage 
crop  mixture  for  swine  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  two  bushels  of  oats  and  peas, 
5  lbs.  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  and  8  lbs.  of 
Sweet  clover.  I  would  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  abandon  this  mixture  for 
the  use  of  Sudan  grass. 


Feeding  for  Milk 

I  have  seven  grade  cows,  mostly  Hol- 
steins.  excellent  producers,  in  good  flesh, 
and  retail  milk  at  16c  per  quart.  I  wish 
to  feed  for  maximum  production  without 
undue  forcing.  I  buy  co-operatively  a 
ration  24  per  cent  protein.  5  per  cent  fat. 
14  per  cent  fibre ;  have  only  corn  fodder 
and  second-crop  hay  for  roughage,  and 
beet  pulp  at  $2.80  per  100  lbs.  .  Should 
I  add  any  protein  to  this  ration,  and 
how  much  beet  pulp  should  I  feed  for 
maximum  and  economical  production.' 
Would  it  pay  one  to  build  a  silo  for  seven 
cows,  and  if  so  what  dimensions? 

Most  of  my  land  is  in  fruit,  so  I  buy 
second-crop  except  during  Summer,  when 
I  grow  soiling  crops.  I  could  spare  two 
acres  for  silage.  Would  that  be  enough 
for  Winter  feeding?  R.  N.  c.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

The  mixed  feed  that  you  are  feeding 
is  a  very  popular  feed,  although  I  am 
satisfied  that  you  could  increase  your 
production  by  adding  25  per  cent  of  corn- 
meal,  15  per  cent  of  buckwheat  middlings, 
and  10  per  cent  of  cottonseed  meal  to 
the  readymade  ration.  There  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  feeding  value  of 
beet  pulp  and  cornmeal ;  what  cornmeal 
has  in  added1  carbohydrates  the  beet  pulp 
makes  up  in  succulence,  and  in  increasing 
the  digestibility  of  the  other  materials 
fed.  As  to  the  amount  of  moistened  beet 
pulp  to  feed,  assuming  that  one  pound 
of  the  dry  beet  pulp  will  saturate  by  the 
addition  of  four  pounds  of  water,  the 
use  of  15  or  20  pounds  of  the  moistened 
material  would  be  sufficient  for  one  day’s 
feeding.  It  is  my  impression  that  there 
is  nothing  that  will  increase  the  flow  of 
milk  as  abundantly  as  beet  pulp,  in  in¬ 
stances  where  there  is  no  silage  available, 
and  where  the  cows  do  not  have  access 
to  wet  brewery  grains  or  mangel  beets. 


I  firmly  believe  that  it  would  pay  yoa 
to  construct  a  silo,  even  though  you  keep 
only  seven  head  of  cows,  and  perhaps  you 
could  do  away  with  the  growing  of  soil¬ 
ing  crops  in  case  you  could  grow  enough 
silage  to  feed  them  the  year  around.  A 
Holstein  cow  will  consume  about  35  or  40 
pounds  of  silage  per  day,  which  would 
mean  1,200  pounds  per  month,  or  a  little 
over  seven  tons  during  the  year.  A  silo 
10  feet  in  diameter  and  25  feet  high 
would  hold  more  than  enough  to  feed  this 
small  herd  of  cattle;  but  you  could  not 
fill  this  silo  from  the  corn  that  you  could 
produce  on  two  acres.  A  silo  10  feet  in 
diameter  and  30  feet  high  would  hold  48 
tons  of  silage  and,  on  the  basis  that  I 
have  figured,  this  would  be  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  seven  cows  that  you  are 
keeping,  and  would  supply  succulence 
during  the  entire  year.  Unless  the  area 
that  you  could  spare  for  corn  is  a  special¬ 
ly  productive  one,  you  could  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  to  harvest  more  than  10  or  15  tons 
per  acre ;  hence  in  order  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  it  would  be  necessary  for  you 
to  produce  four  or  five  acres  of  silage 
corn. 


Death  of  Calves 

One  year  ago  last  July  we  lost  a  three- 
months  calf  in  a  peculiar  way.  It  was 
in  good  condition,  had  been  fed  at  noon, 
at  three  o’clock  it  appeared  to  have  a 
fit.  In  20  minutes  it  was  dead.  Again 
last  week  we  lost  another  the  same  way ; 
about  eight  hours  after  noon  feed  it  died 
the  same  way  as  the  other.  We  did  not 
know  but  the  first  one  had  sunstroke,  as 
it  was  very  hot  at  that  time,  but  this 
one  died  the  same  way  as  the  first.  Could 
you  give  me  any  advice  as  to  these  calves, 
and  what  to  do  if  another  is  affected  the 
same  way?  The  calves  are  fed  milk  three 
times  a  day,  with  about  one  teaspoonful 
calf  meal  in  each  feed.  Our  stock  is  all 
purebred  Guernseys,  so  it  seems  hard  to 
lose  them,  both  heifers.  MRS.  L.  v. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  just  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  two  calves 
in  question.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  was  acute  indigestion.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  among  calves  to  have  their  di¬ 
gestive  system  develop  a  form  of  bloat 
that  causes  just  such  conditions  as  you 
described,  and  it  is  indeed  difficult  to 
determine  the  cause.  You  do  not  state 
how  much  milk  the  calf  was  fed.  nor  do 
you  indicate  whether  or  not  it  had  access 
to  any  other  feeds  or  roughage.  Calf 
meal  in  itself  is  a  harmless  product,  and, 
if  fed  only  in  the  limited  quantities  sug¬ 
gested,  could  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  death  of  the  calves. 

Indigestion  in  calves  may  he  due  to 
overloading  the  stomach,  the  use  of  moldy 
or  damaged  food,  drinking  excessively  of 
cold  water  after  a  long  period  of  thirst, 
or  from  the  use  of  milk  that  has  soured 
or  been  fed  from  dirty  pails.  Any  cor¬ 
rective  must  be  aimed  at  the  diet,  and 
usually  relief  is  obtained  by  administer¬ 
ing  castor  oil  in  half-pint  doses,  following 
this  with  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  opium.  It  is  possible  that  the 
calves  were  poisoned,  and  that  they  had 
access  to  some  vegetable  or  mineral  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  poisonous  nature. 


Red  Polled  Association 

On  page  2S0,  the  address  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Red  Polled  Association  was 
given  as  Lake  Park,  Minn.  This  was  an 
error,  as  the  secretary  of  the  Association 
is  ITarley  A.  Martin,  Gotham,  Wis.  The 
Association  has  prepared  for  distribution 
a  little  pamphlet  entitled  “Facts  and  Fig¬ 
ures.”  which  gives  detailed  information 
concerning  the  achievements  of  the  Red 
Polled  breed  of  cattle.  It  is  indeed  an 
interesting  citation  of  data  relating  to 
this  breed  of  cattle,  and  shows  that  there 
are  over  50,000  females  and  30.000  bulls 
of  this  breed  registered  in  this  country. 

F.  C.  M. 


Warming  New-born  Pigs 

On  page  247  you  advise  II  .W.  R.  to 
put  his  sow  iu  a  stove-heated  room,  and 
all  farmers  cannot  do  that,  so  here  is  more 
advice:  Fill  a  jug  with  hot  water  and 
put  in  a  barrel.  If  H.  W.  R.  is  on  the 
job,  and  he  should  be.  as  soon  as  he  can 
pick  up  a  pig  put  it  in  the  barrel.  When 
all  is  over,  the  pigs  will  be  dry  and  hun¬ 
gry,  and  he  can  give  them  to  the  sow  one 
at  a  time.  Handle  the  pigs  by  a  hind  leg 
and  they  will  not  he  apt  to  squeal.  Cover 
the  sow'  with  blankets  if  she  is  cold.  Do 
not  cover  barrel,  as  they  will  not  dry.  S. 
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|  The  Best  of  Tankage  ] 

=  is  none  too  good  in  feeding  hogs  these  days.  I 
5  It  pays  to  get  every  pound  possible— and  a  = 
I  good,  clean,  tankage  goes  a  long  way  toward  I 
=  doing  this.  It  pays  more  than  ever  to  be  = 
I  particular  in  buying  tankage. 


IDEAL  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

I  is  made  from  the  best  of  meat  scraps,  careful- 
|  ly  sterilized  under  steam  pressure.  Sold  with 
=  money  back  guarantee  if  not  satisfied.  Prices, 
I  feeding  directions,  etc.,  free  on  request. 

1  W e  alio  make  " Ideal  Meal 
|  Scraps "  best  for  increased  egg 
|  production  in  winter.  Write 
;  for  prices,  etc. 

I  IDEAL 

RENDERING  CO. 

North  Wede#, 

Pa.  tram  y 
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SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 
APPLY 

Ophir  Farm  -  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


For  Sale-Grade  Percheron  Stallion 

Color,  Seal  Brown.  Black  Points.  Weight.  1,500.  Age. 
7  yrs.  Sound  and  kind.  Well  broken.  Single  or  Dou¬ 
ble.  Can  show  a  number  of  his  Colts.  Will  give  a 
buyer  a  Bargain.  ED.  RIFENBURGH,  R.  F.  0.  No.  7,  Germantown,  N.t. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Horses 

Big  bone,  Kentucky,  Mammoth  jacks,  Percheron 
mares,  mules,  easy  riding  saddle  horses.  Liberty 
bonds  taken.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

The  Cook  Farms,  -  Lexington,  Ky. 


Cfl  Uaarl  Qtiatlond  AND  LARGER  PONIES  nil 
«JU  lluaU  O II  w 1 1 u II U  apres  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
new  price  list.  THE  SHENANG0  PONY  FARMS.  Dept.  D.  Espyville.  Pa 


Shetland  Pon  ies  Sebring,  Ohio.  Oldest 

herd  iu  biggest  Shetlaud  Producing  County  in  U.  8. 


GOATS 


SWISS  GOATS »oae! $40  up 

None  milking  to  sell.  Only  letters  enclosing  stamp 
answered.  S.  J.  Sharpies,  R.  D.  5.  Norristown,  Pa. 


SWINE 


“M'™11  DUROC-JERSEYS 


’’The  Red  Hoo" 

istered  BredSows  and  Service  Boars  Rt  Reasonable  Prices 


A  quality  herd  estab¬ 
lished  to  1111  the  needs 
of  most  critical  buyers. 
Send  for  descriptive 
prices  and  catalog. 
Write  for  our  Valuable 
Hook  on  hog  manage¬ 
ment. Postage  prepaid,  25c. 

Life  Immune  Fall  Boar 
and  Sow  l’igs, capable  of 
Registration.  Also:  Rog- 


ENFIELD  FARMS,  Enfield,  Conn. 


Auction  Sale  oi 

Grand  Champion  Stock 
Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

Finest  Blood  in  America. 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service  boars  and  boar  pigs. 


Washington’s  Birthday.  Feb.  22,  1919,  12.30  P.  M. 

to  be  held  on  the  farm. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc..  Somerville.  N.  1 

35  miles  west  N.  Y.  City  on  C.  U.  R.  of  N.  J. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

Top  Wonder,  Defender-Volunteer  breeding.  Choice 
spring  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  April.  $125.00  up.  Two 
choice  Sows  bred  to  farrow  their  third  littors  in 

April.  $160,00  each.  Booking:  orders  for  April  Pigs,  at  $20  each, 
$60.00  per  trio, registered.  F.B  CRAWFORD.  NORTH  EAST.  PA. 


Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

Pork  is  24c  but  we  offer  breeders  of  the  best  blood  lines 
selected  and  well-fed,  on  a  basis  of  30c.  Order  a  sow  of 
the  Chief  Invincible  line  and  she  will  grow  to  a  WHALE. 
KI.MIt  KIIOOR  III  KtH'  JKKSKY  ASS’.N,  Box  111  Kinderhook, YY. 


dacy  ni  Ti? nr?  Ju'y °pen  ^ <«d  ^p- 

AYC^-  W teinber  sow  pigs.  Bred 
right,  grown  right.  LAWRENCE  IIOWA HU,  Kinderhook,  N.T. 


Sunny  side  Durocs 

September  Litters.  JAS.  E.  r 


BRED  SPRING  GILTSandSKR- 
ICK  BOARS.  Fall  pigs  of  our 
tun  Af.STTNE,  Kinderhook.  N.Y. 


Big  Western  Type  Poland-China  KE«.°Duroc  Swine 

Offer  Bred  Sows,  Gilts,  Service  Boars  and  Pigs. 

FAIKHOPE  FARMS,  -  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

TAMWORTHand  HAMPSHfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REVNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Wostvfew  Stock  Farm 

R.  1  Wiiinton-Snlcin,  N.  O. 


“H  A  M  PSHIRES” 

They  grow  over  a  pound  a  day  if  fed  Intel 
tgontly.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 

Box  R  -  Bird-In  Hand,  Pii. 


Reg.  O.I.C.&C.W.  Pigs  older  stock.  Satisfaction  and 

safe  delivery  guaranteed.  JOHN  L.’VAH  HORN,  Troy  Brad.  Co..  Pi 


For  Sale— Reg,  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  price*  and  let  mo  tell  you  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,  -  Farindale,  (Milo 
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BERKSHIRE'S 


JCTONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  ten  sows  bred  to  sons  of  Epochal  and 
Superior,  for  March  and  April  farrowing.  Also  offer 
fine  sows  to  farrow  in  May,  bred  to  Epochal  of 
Stone  Farm,  a  full  brother  to  first  of  the  three 
boars  sired  by  Epochal  that  sold  for  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Mating  English  boars  with  American 
sows  increases  size  that  puts  value  in  Berkshires. 
Our  February  and  March  pigs  out  of  large  mature 
sows  sired  by  Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  and  Superior 
of  Stone  Karme  are  arriving  strong  and  healthy. We 
are  booking  orders  for  them  to  be  shipped  when  two 
months  old.  Price.  Twenty-five  Dollars  each. 
Either  sex.  '  Kichard  H.  Stone,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Special  offering  of  sixty  gilts  bred  for  April 
and  May.  Some  of  these  gilts  weigh  325  to  till)  at 
ten  and  eleven  months  of  age.  One  lot  of  fifteen 
late  April  gilts  averaged  3ti0  pounds  at  nine  months 
of  age.  Most-  of  these  are  from  litters  of  lu  to  15. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING 

Box  15,  DUNDEE.  N.  Y. 

. .  ALB  AM  ON  T - 

Registered  Berkshires 

Wo  offer  extra  fine  spring  and  summer  piprs,  both 
sexes,  at  very  attractive  prices.  These  are  mostly  by 
Albamont  Duke,  an  outstanding  son  of  Successors 
Double  208932,  and  out  of  daughters  of  Successors 
Duke  10t.h,  a  great  prize-winning  son  of  Lord  Pre¬ 
miers  Successor  181500.  Write  for  price  list  and  pedi¬ 
grees.  We  offer  the  1917  first  prize  International 
Shropshire  ram  at  an  attractive  price. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Champion  Berkshires 

We  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire  the  kind 
with  big  bone,  broad,  thick  backs,  long  deep  thick 
bams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prize-winning  boars,  sows  and  barrows.  We  of¬ 
fer  fall  and  summer  pigs  botli  sexes,  boars  ready  for 
service  and  sows  bred  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 

HOOD  FARM  -  Lowell,  Mass. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Public  Sale  of  50  Head 

on  Feb.  22nd,  1919 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS 

Attend  this  sale  if  on  the  market  for  the  very 
best  and  biggest  hogs  the  breed  produces. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguem  Farm,  Weit  Chester,  Pa. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big.  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  K  X  T  U  A  II  E  A  V  V  II  A  M  fc. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsand  pigs 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER.Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 


BERKSHIRES 

Service  Hoars.  £0  Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for 
early  spring  farrow.  Open  gilts.  Pigs  all  ages, 
bothsexes.  Write  for  list  or  comeand  seethem. 

H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East.  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  Gilts  bred  for  Spring  litters  that  I 
am  offering  are  bred  to  high  elnss  boars. 
Send  for  price  and  historic  pedigrees. 

J.  t  WATSON,  -  Marblcdale,  Conn. 


Registered  Berkshires 

Spring  Pigs— Excellent  individuals 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  -prices  reasonable 

ANDERSON  &  BEREK,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  pigs— both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Excellent. con¬ 
dition.  Taking  orders  for  Spring  pigs.  Kpoeh.il  strain. 

M 1  IMH.I'.lt ItOU K  I  tliM,  AUenllurst,  N.  J. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

We  have  some  excellent  bred  sows  due  in  March 
and  April.  Other  young  stock  Jill  sold.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

LOCUST  L0II0K  KAUM,  G.  W.  Kuchler,  I.»  Grunj.vlllo,  X.  V. 


Tar  bell  Farms  Berkshires 

of  all  ages  including  few  sows  bred  for  spring  far¬ 
row.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

TABliKLL  FARMS,  Swithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshire  Pigs  For  Sale 

Also  older  sow.  Mrs.  EDITH  FRENCH,  Westwood.  Mass. 


Otishill  Farm  Berkshires 

ages  for  sale.  OT 1 811  ILL 


Overlord  Premier  2d  251167 
heads  the  herd.  Stock  of  all 

FA  KM,  Woodstock,  Vermont 


Reg.  Berkshires-Berkshire  and  White  Cross /Xw 

strain.  Circular  Free.  Moderate  Price.  Most  custom¬ 
ers  write  like  this:  "Pigs  arrived  O.  K.  1  am  more 
than  pleased.  R  W.  WAGNER.  Prop.,  East  Nortbport,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  -1 5-months-old  Berkshire  Service  Boar 

Very  best  of  breeding.  POWELL  CREEK  FARMS,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


EnrColo  UEKKSIIIKES  AND  lIAMl'MIIltES, 

rul  Od  Its  (Jilts  Bred  For  Slicing  Farrow.  Bed  Polled  Cat¬ 
tle,  Ail  Ages,  Either  Sex.  O.  II.  SWOGGKK  it  SOX,  Mercer,  Pu. 


SWINE 


4  Reg.  Cheshire  Sows 

R.  I).  DUTTON, 


5  mos.  old.  Single  pigs, 
SI5.  or  $50  buys  the  four. 

Cuuastota,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Ohester  '\7Vrhites 

Service  Hoars.  Hred  gilts  and  August  pigs. 

A,  A.  SOHOFEI.I,,  -  lieu  volt  on,  N.  Y. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


AYRSHIRES 

Special 
Ayrshire  Sale 

Your  Choice  of  Twenty  of  our  Herd 
of  High  Producing  Ayrshire  Cows 

Many  of  these  cows  have  large  Advanced 
Registry  records.  Entire  herd  has  just  passed 
tuberculin  test  without  a  reaction.  Cows  are 
bred  to  such  famous  bulls  as  Kate’s  Good 
Gilt,  Penshurst  Full  Bloom,  and  Keepsake’s— 
Baron,  whose  dams  average  18,665  lbs.  milk!® 
Do  not  write — Come  and  see  them 

SOAPSTONE  FARM,  -  Gladwyne,  Pa. 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23,618  lbs.  Milk,  1.069  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18,276  lbs.  Milk,  8.70  lbs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  C»lve< 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows  (Si  $100 
each.  Females,  $200  each  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM,  -  Narberth.  Pa. 


ANIMALS  FORSALE 

Run  mostly  light.  $7  5  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


I  !\  JERSEYS  ~ 

HAMILTON  irncrvc 
FARM  cl  I 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


For  Sale  Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

Five  months  old.  Address 


Superintend  ant,  Hillbrook,  Rye,  N.Y. 


Wanted  to  Buy — Fresh  Young  Full  Jersey  Cow 

with  or  without  calf,  for  cash.  REED'S  FARM,«e»«  \yuek.  N.Y. 


For  Sale  Two  Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

Six  months  old.  Price  to  sell. 

T.  M.  EDWAliDS,  R.  3,  Torrington,  Conn. 


|  .-.  HORSES  I 

FOR  SALE  —  Two  Black 

Percheron  Stallions 

5  and  fi  years  old.  Ten  Percheron  Mares, 

3  yrs.  and  older.  Some  in  foal. 

BARTON  MARTIN,  Ciarence  Center,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Shetland  Ponies 

from  four  to  seven  years  old  Some  are  broken  and 
some  are  unbroken.  Spotted  and  solid  colors. 
Geldings  S55  and  Mares  $75  to  $100.  Am  closing  out. 
W.  G.  NEAL,  Brandy  Station,  Culpepper  Co.,  Virginia 


For  Sale— Y oung  Bay  T earn 

CHAS.  WELLER.  -  Sizerville,  Pa. 


SWINE 


We  have  a  full  line  of 


Chester 
White  Pigs 

for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  6 
mos.  old,  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Algo 
a  few  Reg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  KIHVAIJI)  WALTER, 
llept,  R,  Itoi  <i(i,  \V est  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


IPICSrS!  Chester  Whites 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Boars  snd  sov.s  nine 
weeks  old,  S10  each.  Sixtv  pound  reg.  sows,  $20. 
Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs.  May  delivery,  ai  $8 
(Mil!  grade,  $10.  leg.  All  fine  growers  out  of  big, 
healthy  stock.  Don  t  wait  too  lute  before  ordering 
BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  N. 


Three  choice  Spring  Boars,  sired  by  Pals  King  of 
Smmvside.  Well  developed.  Good  Bone. 
UKOUtifC  H.  DAVIK,  -  Kinderliook,  N.Y. 


H01.STEINS 


$17,500  Per  Year 

In  Prizes 

L  il.  for  officially  authenticated 

butterfat  records  is  offered  by  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  reliable  data  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  breed  as  butter  producers. 
This  method  has  demonstrated  the  unequalled 
ability  of  the  breed.  These  cows  hold  all  A.  R. 
0.  records  for  amount  of  butter. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  onr  b  o  o  k  1  e  t  s— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattlebore,  Vt. 

400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

llO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  »aw. 

70  Registered  cows,  frash  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

lO  Registered  Bulla,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

GO  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grade*. 
Mostly  due  to  ealve  thia  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  Bank  Bidk.,2cortiandS.avNn^ 

YEARLING  HOLSTEIN  BOLL 

Advertised  last  week  is  sold.  Here  19  another  one  a  little  better 
bred  and  the  equal  of  the  first  one  in  all  other  respects.  Born 
April  20,1918.  Sire— Buello  Kin*  Pontiac,  a  son  of  Kin$r  of  the 
Pontiacs  from  a  29.3-lb.  cow  that  has  two  25-ib.  daughters.  Dam— 
Wostside  Aaggie  Walker,  a  daughter  of  the  grandly  bred  bull. 
King  of  the  Blark  &  Whites,  (six  of  his  seven  nearest  dams  have 
records  above  30  lbs. )  Dam  made  17.72  lbs.  butter  at  2  yrs.  and  18 
days  of  age.  Her  dam  is  a  33.8-lb.  cow  of  almost  perfect  type  and 
first  class  breeding.  This  bull  is  nicely  marked,  more  white  than 
black;  a  first-class  individual,  well  grown,  straight  and  ready  for 
immediate  service.  Will  bo  tuberculin  tested.  If  interested, 
write  for  pedigree  and  photo.  Price— $250  F.  O.  B. 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD  Sherburne, N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

X  Holstein  calves,  either  sex, 
$20  to  $26  each,  express 
paid,  in  lots  of  6. 

35  high  grade  cows  and  hei¬ 
fers  fresh  and  close  springer. 

25  registered  cows  and  heifers 
due  in  March. 

1  5  registered  bulls. 

1  5  registered  heifers  bred  to 
freshen  in  Fall  and  ready  to 
breed  at  very  low  prices. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tulty,  N.  Y. 


A  GRANDSON  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  $50,000  BULL 

Here  is  a  show  bull  a  Utile  more  black  than  white, 
horn  January  30.  1919.  His  sire  is  one  of  the  best 
bred  sons  of  the  World's  greatest  sire 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra. 

His  dam  has  a  23.39-lb  record.  His  10  nearest  tested 
dams  average  over  28-lbs.  This  bull  is  worth 
taoo,  but  we  are  overcrowded  and  will  sell  him  for  $  1  25. 
G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  150  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Don’t  Buy  Poorly  Bred  Holstein  Bulls 

We  offer  choice  of  two  lO-wks.-old  rugged  calves, 
sire,  31-lb.  son  of  K.  S.  P.  Alcartra,  out  of  A.  R.  (). 
daughters  of  Fairmont  Spofford  Pietje,  35.61-11). 
bull.  Handsome  markings.  Send  for  pedigrees. 

CLOVEKDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calves  IrlrZ'S-K 

Apple  Korndyke  8th,  at  farmers  prices.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Thomas  H.  Mettler,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 

30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers* 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milfora,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  writ* for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoa,  N.Y 

A  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

'  Many  imported.  Ail  registered.  Tuberculin  tested.  : 
Milk  records  kept.  Write  tor  price  and  particulars 

on  Herd  Headinp  Bulls  WalnutGrove  Farm, Washingtonville,  N.Y. 


dJULGRADE  tog.  buck 

Year  old;  hornless;  from  good  milk  strain.  Enclose 
stamp  for  reply. 

Dr.  Gordon,  -  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  or  Will  Exchange  lor  Cattle 

1*UKE  BREED  PEKCHERON  STALLION, 
Reg.  in  P.  S.  O.A.;  black:  weighing  1,600  lbs.  sound, 

and  n  sure  breeder.  R  A  &H.C.  McCARTNEY,  Ellenville,  N.Y. 


High  RraHflRnwv  "oi-stkins.  gceknseys.  jerseys  in 
II IgU  Ul  due  UUffo  Carload  Lots  and  single  animals. 
Telephone  Connection.  0.  L.  K.UILLNGKK,  Mousey,  N.Y. 

DOGS  and  FERRETS 

WantpH—  Parrot*  State  kind  and  price.  KKRKET8, 

IV  d  111  &  U  (011613  Advertiser,  5814,  care  Kura!  \«w-York«r 

Airedales  and  Collies  „  feaaef ‘ 

pups,  grown  dogs,  ami  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list.  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


GUERNSEYS 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARM 

Do  not  delay  to  write  us  for  prices 
and  particulars  of  the  few  May 
Rose  bull  calves  we  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale,  ages  from  one  to  eight 
months.  They  are  a  fine  lot  and 
are  sired  by  PENCOYD’S  GOLDEN 
SECRET  16550.  Write  for  prices 
and  get  the  kind  of  an  individual 
that  will  produce  a  real  dairy  cow. 

Address:  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Supt. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 


Get  Guernseys 

1,695  lbs.  more  milk  and  93  lbs.  more  butterfnt  is 
the  average  production  over  darns  of  the  first  six 
heifers  sired  by  a  purebred  Guernsey  bull,  owned 
by  a  Maryland  Bull  Association.  A  Guernsey  bull 
can  likewise  increase  the  production  as  well  as  the 
value  of  your  herd.  Write  a  postal  now  for  our 
tree  booklet,  "The  Grade  Guernsey .” 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Chilmark  Farm  Guernseys 

An  exceptionally  fine  seven  months  old 
Bull  Calf  for  sale.  Good  every  way.  Bred 
for  steady  production.  Write  for  full 
information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt ,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


|cimncM(cnMinc( . . . . . . 

|  Harbor  Hill  Guernseys j 

•  Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos.  i 
;  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution  ■ 

j  C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y.  : 

if - 

GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splepdid  Adv.  Reg  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE 

My  herd  of  eight  Pure  Bred  GUERNSEYS.  All 
bred  to  a  May  Rose.bull,  four  to  freshen  in  March. 
A  choice  bunch  of  extra  large  well  marked  indi¬ 
viduals;  practically  five  generations  of  A.  R.  back¬ 
ing,  several  with  A,  U.  records.  Tubercular  tested. 
All  iu  show  condition.  Will  stand  anv  man's  in¬ 
spection.  Address  CHAS.  F.  EVERSON.  Moravia,  N  Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 


to  6  mos.  old;  rich  in  the 
1  blood  of  Glenwood  Boy,  Lang- 
water,  May  King  and  Daisy  Moon  II.  for  sale  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Ad¬ 
dress  F  E  BD  REIBER,  SUTLER,  PENN. 

sa°le  Three  Guernsey  Bulls 

plication.  SUNNYSIDE  STOCK  FARM,  Riepelsville,  Penna. 


FLINTSTONE  FARM 

Breeder*  of 

Milking  Shorthorn  Cattle  Milk  and  Beef  Belgian  Draft  Horses-Power,  Docility 

Berkshire  Swine-Quick,  Cheap  Pork 

Come  and  inspect  ocr  ukkds  or  write  vor  milk  records  and  Sales  List 

DALTON  ...  MASSACHUSETTS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Modern 
Bam 

Equipment 

Easily  Installed 
Any  Bam- Always  Pays 


BarnSpcoialist,ovcf 
60  years’  experience 
planning  ami  equip¬ 
ping  barns. 


Louden  Emancipator 
Litter  Carrier 

lor  safe,  easy  and  depends- 
hie  work  —  taking  the  back- 
breaking  strain  and  displeasure 
out  of  a  big  daily  job  no  de¬ 
vice  can  compare  with  the  Lou¬ 
den  Litter  Carrier.  Saves  over 
half  the  bam  work  every  single 
day  in  the  year.  A  12-year-old 
boy  easily  moves  a  big  load. 

Healthier  Cows — More  Milk— Purer  Milk 
Less  Feed — Less  Labor 

— that's  the  sum  and  substance  of  benefits  derived 
from  Louden  Equipment  wherever  it  is  installed— 
in  small  or  large  barn3. 

Over  50  Years*  Specialization 

Guided  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  barn 
and  stock  handling  requirements,  has  made  Lou¬ 
den  Equipment  the  universally  accepted  standard. 

Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  are  built  of  plain, 
smooth  steel;  heavy  continuous  top  rail  holds 
them  firm;  single  chain  at  top  and  slack  chain  at 
bottom  insures  cows  perfect  freedom  and  com¬ 
fort  necessary  to  full  milk  yield. 

Louden  Built-Up  Feed  Saving  Manger  Curb  prevents 
feed  waste — saving  many  pounds  of  costly  feed  a  year.  Louden  Quick  Detachable 


Write  for  Our  New  224  -  Page  Catalog 

Sent  Pott  paid — No  Charge  or  Obligation 

You  will  find  on  equipment  that  exactly  fit*  your  bam.  Show* 
full  Louden  Line  of  Stall*  and  Stanchions,  Fcetnnd  Litter  Carrier*, 
Animal  Pen*.  Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power  Hoists.  Quick  De¬ 
tachable  Water  Bowls,  Bam  and  Garage  Door  Hangers,  Cupolas. 
Ventilators — "Everything  for  the  Bam." 


Water  Bowl 

Supplies  cows  with  all  the  wuter 
they  must  have  to  produce  milk — 
greatly  increases  milk  yield.  Bowl 
can  be  quickly  detached  for  steril¬ 
izing.  Easily  installed,  no  special 
plumbing  necessary. 


P  -.f  c,. -  P  _  rr>  Dion  RnnL-  If  you  expect  to  build  or  remodel  a  bam  we  want  to 
L»ur  DcXFll  riall  Dooly  8cn(J  you  „lso  LoUjcr,  Barn  Plans — not  a  catalog — 
1 12  pages  with  bam  building  illustrations  fand  information  on  every  page.  Chapters  on  concrete  work, 
drainage,  ventilation,  lighting,  details  of  framing,  floor  and  roof  construction,  etc.  Postpaid — no  charge 
Let  Loud  cn  Experts  work  out  preliminary  blue  prints  of  the  ideas  you  have  in  mind.  It  costs  you  nothing. 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY  Rranchej:  St.  Paul,  Minn., 

2630  Court  Street  {Eitablhhed  1867)  Fairfield.  Iowa  Albany.  N.Y..  Chicago.  Ill. 


Planet  Jr.  tools  effect 
a  triple  saving 


They  are  designed  so  practically  and  built  so  scientifically 
that  every  forward  motion  saves  time,  decreases  labor,  and 
yields  a  bigger  return  on  your  crop-money.  Planet  Jr.  tools 
are  the  result  of  over  forty-five  years  of  actual  farming  and 
manufacturing  experience,  and  are  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  72  Planet  Jr.  2-row,  2-horse  Pivot-wheel  Cultivator 
saves  a  man,  a  team,  and  a  cultivator  every  (lay  it  is 
used.  Cultivates  two  rows  of  corn,  potatoes, 
etc.,  at  one  passage,  even  if  rows  are  crooked 
regular  width.  In  check-rows  and  listed  corn  i* 
also  beats  any  other  tool.  Has  spring  lift  and 
plant  shields.  Can  be  equipped  with  spring- 
trip  standards,  discs,  sweeps,  hoe  steels  and 
furrowing  shovels.  Our  specially  hardened 
steels  add  50  per  cent  to  wear. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr.  is  the  highest  type 

of  single-wheel  hoe  made.  A  hand-machine 
whose  light  durable  construction  en-  ■ 
aides  a  man,  woman  or  boy  to  do  the 
cultivation  in  a  garden  in  the  easiest, 
quickest  and  best  way. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc. 

Box  1107  V  Philadelphia 

New  72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  In  action  and  describes  over  S5  tools, 

Including  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse*  Hoes,  Harrows, 

Orchard-,  Beet-  and  Pivot-Wheel  Hiding  Cultivators. 

Write  lor  it  today/ 


a 


n  n  v  Horse  Power  is 
M2J  JlV  U  X  Cheapest  and  Surest  1 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


for  plowing.  You  who  have  tried 
it  KNOW  this  to  be  a  fact.  Many 
fields  have  been  only  half  plowed.  The  Harrow  must  do  what 
the  plow  left  undone,  on  95  per  cent,  of  the  farms  owned  by  the 
readers  of  this  ad.  LE  ROY  Walking  and  Riding 
Plows  would  have  done  you  better  work  last  year  for 
much  less  money, 

LE  ROY  PLOWS  are  built  in  your  territory  and  espec¬ 
ially  adapted  for  the  rough 
Eastern  plowing. 

Try  a  Le  Roy  Dealer  or  write,  _  _ _ 

Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  117  Lake  St.,  Le  Roy, 

N.  Y.,  for  full  particulars. 

(Insist  on  being  supplied  with 
genuine  Le  Roy  extras.) 


'Vs 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Cull  Beans  for  Cows 

I  have  several  bushels  of  beans  which 
are  not  marketable.  Could  I  feed  to 
grade  Jersey  cows  if  ground?  I  have 
cornstalks,  hay  and  roots  on  hand,  other 
feed  I  have  to  buy.  M,  C.  o. 

New  York. 

I  take  it  that  you  refer  to  white  beaus 
an#  not  to  Soy  beaus.  If  so,  they  are 
not  very  useful  or  palatable  as  a  feed 
for  dairy  cows.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  grind  these  beans  and.  inasmuch 
as  they  are  high  in  protein  and  fairly 
rich  in  carbohydrates,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  mix  them  with  other  feeds  so  as 
to  insure  their  pulatability.  For  Jersey 
cows  I  would  suggest  the  following  mix¬ 
ture:  1  T»0  lbs.  comment,  100  His.  ground 
oats,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs. 
cull  beaus. 

Give  the  cows  all  the  roughage  or  corn¬ 
stalks  that  they  will  clean  up  once  or 
twice  daily  and.  for  a  row  giving  about 
no  lbs.  of  five  per  cent  milk,  she  could 
have  as  much  as  nine  pounds  per  day 
of  this  mixture  with  silage  and  some 
legume  hay.  I  am  assuming  of  course 
that  you  have  some  silage,  or  beet  pulp, 
or  mangel  beets  to  supplement  this  grain 
ration,  and  you  know  it  would  he  im¬ 
proved  materially  if  you  have  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay. 

Improving  a  Ration 

In  your  reply  to  m.v  inquiry  about  ra¬ 
tion  for  a  cow.  you  criticize  my  ration  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  bran  and  middlings  at  a 
high  price.  My  Alfalfa  hay  is  half  or 
more  Timothy,  and  while  I  am  aware  that 
Alfalfa  contains  about  as  much  protein  as 
middlings,  that  also  depends  on  the  Al¬ 
falfa  and  how  much  is  shattered  out  in 
the  handling  and  curing.  Unless  just 
right,  it  is  ray  opinion  it  a  greatly  over¬ 
rated  feed.  '  *  H. H. 

Indiana. 

My  only  thought  in  criticizing  your  ra¬ 
tion  on  account  of  it  containing  such  a 
high  percentage  of  bran  and  middlings 
was  in  the  hope  that  you  might  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  purchase  less  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  and  more  of  the  basic  materials, 
such  as  corn  and  oats,  and  possibly  some 
cottonseed  meal  or  oilmen).  I  doubt  very 
much  the  wisdom  of  including  very  much 
bran  or  middlings  costing  as  much  as  .$50 
or  $00  a  ton,  when  for  the  same  expendi¬ 
ture,  corn,  or  cottonseed  or  oilmen!  can 
be  purchased  at  the  same  price  per  ton. 
Bran  does  very  well  for  use  in  feeding 
breeding  animals  toward  the  end  of  their 
gestation  period,  and  is  always  a  safe 
feed. 

I  gathered  from  the  inquiry  that  econ¬ 
omy  was  quite  as  important  as  efficiency. 
However,  if  you  have  middlings  and  bran 
on  hand  and  want  to  use  them  as  the  basis 
for  your  ration  for  dairy  cows,  use  them 
in  the  following  proportion  :  200  lbs. 

middlings,  200.  lbs.  cornineal,  100  lbs. 
ground  oats,  200  lbs.  wheat  bran,  200  lbs. 
•cottonseed  meal.  I  suggested  buckwheat 
middlings  because  there  seems  to  he  a 
generous  supply  of  this  feed  this  Win¬ 
ter,  and  wc  are  feeding  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  success  at  BriarolilT,  and.  in  car- 
loud  lots,  the  best  grade  of  buckwheat 
middlings  have  cost  us  $44.50  a  ton. 
Living  in  New  York  State  where  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  produced  and  appreciated,  it 
served  a  very  useful  part  in  our  daily  ra¬ 
tion  for  mil<4i  cows. 


Ration  for  Heifers:  Ownership  of 
Manure;  Alfalfa  Seeding 

1.  Gould  you  tell  me  how  near  I  am 
right  on  the  following  ration  for  milch 
cows  and  two-year-old  heifer  due  in  one 
month,  also  yearling  heifers?  All  I  have 
for  fodder  is  cornstalks  and  bean  pods, 
and  I  am  mixing  together  100  lbs.  of  oil 
meal.  $5.50  per  cwt..  55  per  cent  protein, 
100  lbs.  gluten.  $2.00  per  cwt.,  100  lbs. 
buckwheat  middlings,  $2.50  per  cwt..  and 
200  lbs.  of  good  wheat  bran.  $2.75  per 
cwt.  I  also  am  feeding  20  lbs.  of  beets, 
what  are  called  half  sugar  beets,  to  my 
cows.  We  cannot  buy  cottonseed  meal 
here. 

2.  A  rents  a  house  and  farm  from  B. 
A  keeps  a  horse  and  furnishes  all  his 
own  feed  and  bedding.  Who  lias  manure 
that  is  made  on  that  place?  Whose  is  it 
by  law?  Can  A  move  it  off  the  place? 
Is  there  any  law  to  govern  that,  or  is  it 
just  a  matter  of  what  kind  of  n  deal  they 
have  made? 

5.  I  am  Intending  to  seed  some  Alfalfa 
in  the  Spring  on  an  east  side-hill.  In 
1017  this  was  in  tough  Timothy  sod.  I 


manured  it  well,  plowed  i  and  raised  a 
good  crop  of  beans.  In  1918  I  sowed  it 
to  oats  and  limed  it  with  500  pounds  of 
what  they  call  shell  lime,  or  the  waste 
of  a  button  factory,  where  they  make 
buttons  out  of  shells.  I  do  not  think  I 
used  enour  lime,  and  I  also  sowed  my 
oats  too  thick.  I  seeded  Alfalfa  with 
I  he  oats  but  I  am  very  sure  I  shall  not 
have  any,  as  it  was  too  spindling  last 
Fall,  and  did  not  grow  any.  Now  I  in¬ 
tend  to  plow  in  Spring  and  sow  on  nearly 
two  tons  of  ground  limestone.  Would 
that  be  too  much,  or  not  enough?  Then 
fit  it  well  and  sow  one  bushel  barley  to 
the  acre.  How  much  Alfalfa  should  I 
sow  to  the  acre?  I  would  inoculate  my 
seed.  I  intend  to  let  the  barley  get  ripe 
and  then  cut  it  and  haul  it  in  the  barn. 
Which  would  he  the  better,  cover  seed 
shallow  or  deep,  and  why?  We  do  not 
raise  very  much  Alfalfa  here,  but  they 
are  sowing  some  here  now.  w.  j. 

New  York. 

1.  The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  your 
two-year-old  heifers  that  are  about  due 
to  freshen  is  faulty  in  that  it  contains  too 
much  protein  and  not  enough  energizing 
food.  The  addition  of  400  pounds  of 
cornineal  or  hominy  meal  would  bring  it 
tip  to  a  useful  standard.  I  would  use 
indr*  of  the  buckwheat  middlings  and  not 
so  much  of  the  wheat  bran.  Buckwheat 
middlings  at  $2.50  per  hundred  is  far 
more  economical  than  wheat  bran  at  $2.75 
per  hundred'.  The  ration  then,  as  cor¬ 
rected,  is:  400  lbs.  cornineal,  100  lbs. 
oil  meal,  100  lbs.  gluten,  500  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  feed  cottonseed  meal 
if  you  have  both  oil  meal  and  gluten. 
Cornmeal  is  about  the  best  and  only 
necessary  supplement  to  the  “A"  grade 
of  standard  mixed  feeds. 

2.  Unless  A  specifically  reserved  the 
right  to  haul  the  manure  from  the  barn 
rented  to  B  it  is  clear  that  all  such  ma¬ 
terial  rightfully  belongs  to  the  owner  of 
the  property,  and  A  has  no  right  to  re¬ 
move  such  manure  without  the  consent 
of  B,  unless  provision  was  made  in  the 
lease  reserving  for  him  the  use  or  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  voided  manure. 

5.  The  application  of  500  pounds  of 
lime,  per  acre,  would  not  he  sufficient  for 
Alfalfa,  and  it  is  never  advisable  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  distribute  such  a  small  quantity 
of  lime.  Under  average  circumstances  I 
would  not  apply  less  than  two  tons  of 
ground  limestone,  per  acre,  or  one  ton 
of  the  burned  lime,  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
distribute  small  amounts  over  the  field  in 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  manner.  It 
ought  to  he  possible  for  you  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  stand  of  Alfalfa  by  using 
barley  ns  a  nurse  crop,  although  in  this 
section  of  New  York  State  very  good  re¬ 
sults  have  been  reported  from  seeding 
Alfalfa  with  oats  in  the  early  Spring.  I 
should  use  25  pounds  of  Alfalfa  seed  to 
the  acre,  and  would  surely  take  tin*  pre¬ 
caution  of  inoculating  the  seed  by  mean-* 
of  the  culture  method.  This  task  is  a 
simple  one,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  seed 
Alfalfa  without  either  distributing  soil 
from  an  old  Alfalfa  field,  or  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  culture  method  of  seed 
inoculation.  Alfalfa  seed  should  not  be 
drilled  in  very  deep,  although  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  surface  be  firmly  compressed 
in  order  to  promote  rapid  germination. 
If  the  seed  is.  buried  rather  deeply  the 
moisture  present  will  germinate  the  seeds, 
but  the  shoots  are  unable  to  reach  the 
surface  of  the  ground  with  ease,  and  as 
soon  as  direct  sunlight  strikes  the  weak¬ 
ened  plants  they  wither  and  fade  away. 
Of  course  the  nurse  crop  of  barley  would 
protect  the  plants,  but  I  would  not  use 
more  than  one  bushel  of  barley  to  the 
acre.  In  certain  sections  of  New  York 
State  Alfalfa  fields  have  been  fairly  well 
established  by  means  of  seeding  a  mixture 
of  grasses  rather  than  relying  exclusively 
upon  the  Alfalfa.  A  season  that  is  not 
favorable  to  this  plant  would  result  in  the 
entire  wastage  of  the  whole  seeding, 
which  condition  does  not  prevail  when 
some  Timothy  and  clover  is  included  at 
tli»'  time  of  seeding.  Combination  mix¬ 
tures  for  Spring  seeding  are  far  more 
satisfactory  than  the  use  of  any  one  va¬ 
riety. 

“A KB  the  running  expenses  of  motor¬ 
ing  very  heavy?"  ‘‘Not  if  you  run  too 
fast  for  the  traffic  cops  to  catch  you.” — 
Baltimore  American. 
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America  s  Foremost  Tractor 


IN  order  to  select  the  right  tractor,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  be  a 
mechanical  engineer.  Simply  look  at  the  tractor.  If  you  see  the 
name  WALLIS,  you  need  make  no  further  investigation.  It  is  a  safe 
buy — the  best  tractor  investment  you  can  possibly  make.  The  Wallis 
is  America’s  foremost  tractor. 

Should  you  question  this  statement’  is  the  Wallis  motor  and  transmission 
write  the  editors  of  the  leading  farm  which  in  quality  of  material  and  work' 
papers.  Ask  the  President  of  your  State  manship,  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of 
Agricultural  College.  Ask  farmers  who  the  finest  aeroplane  or  automobile, 
own  Wallis  tractors.  Ask  anybody  who 

is  not  prejudiced.  These  and  other  advanced  mechanical 

Wallis  was  first  to  combine  successfully  ideas  ar,e  w£at  enal?led  Wallis  tractor 
great  power,  light  weight  and  durability.  t(?  brealc  a*|  records  in  low-cost-per'acre 
tv  «Mt.  plowing— all  over  this  country  and  abroad. 

1  he  W allis  U  frame  was  an  innova¬ 
tion  a  revolutionary  tractor  idea.  So  See  the  — America’s  Forcmnct- 


Racine,  Wis 


^Dallas,  Texas 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
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New  Gambrel  Roof 
increases  capacity. 


SAVE  LABOR  and 

Reduce  Feed  Bills 

Thousands  of  Dairy¬ 
men  testify  that  tlie 
Harder  has  made 
their  business  more 
profitable. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  many  state 
institutions. 

Easy  working  doors,  permanent, 
safe  ladder,  massive  non-conduct¬ 
ing  walls.  Exclusive  features  have 
made  the  Harder  for  20  years 

America’s  favorite  Silo. 

Write  for  free  book  feting  alt 
about  Silage  and  the  HARDER  SILO 

Harder  Mfg.  Corp. 

Box  1  1 

:  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SfTi 

T 


Reinforced  with  twisted  steel— has 
famous  “ship-lap”  blocks— stronger  walls 
—less  mortar  exposed— smooth  walls— silage  set¬ 
tles  better  —  more  beautiful  outside  —  less 
chance  for  frost.  Steel  roof  and  chute. 
Also  get  offer  on  Climax  Silo  Fill¬ 
ers  and  Bidweli  Threshers. 

J.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

Department  329 
apsing,  Mich. 


MOUNTAIN 
SILOS 


'■The  safe-like  doors  are  convenient  and 
tight;  the  hoops  are  extra  strong  and 
dependable ; the  staves  are  dipped  in 
creosote;  the  red  cedar  gambrel  roof  is 
handsome  and  has  an  unbreakable-glass 
window.  Many  other  points  make  the 
Green  Mountain  the  quality  silo. 

You  can  save  money  by  ordering 
early .  Send  for  folder . 


EEL1 


CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
M 338  Wejt  St„  Rutland,  Vt. 


If  i  have  your  ordei  to  bu>id  YOLR  Silo  NOW 
in  the  off  *e**on.  hr  delivery  nexi  xurnmer.  I’U  MVC 
you  even  more  money  than  ordinarily. 

I  aell  DIRECT.  My  profit,  the  onfy  profit  you  pay 
My  guarantee  guarantee*  ‘I  make  the  DIRIGO  and 
STANDARD  Silo*  po  good  that  in  8  year*  expert 
ence  the  fir*t  one  ha*  yet  to  be  returned  for  any  rea¬ 
son  whatsoever  Wnte  for  price*  and  my  interesting 
%  page  FREE  booklet  today  A  H  Steven*.  Pre*w 
dent.  Steven*  T«pk  TtfpCf  Cfi»  Aubua  Maine 


Strong 

and 

Handsome 

Craine  Triple  Wall  Silos  are  the 
strongest  silos  made  and  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  ugly,  bothersome 
loose  hoops  and  lugs. 

They  harmonize  with  the  finest  farm 
buildings,  because  of  their  smooth,  hand¬ 
some  appearance,  effected  by  the  famous, 
patented,  continuous  Crainlox  covering, 
which  'orms  the  3rd  and  outside  wall. 
Inside  ;  an  inner  wall  of  closely  fitted 
etaves,  in  between  is  a  wall  of  special, 
thick  weather-proof  felt. 

This  3-wall  instruction  keeps  warmth  in 
and  cold  ou  •  it  is  a  real  air-tight  frost- 
repelling  an.,  strongly  supported  silo. 
Once  erected,  it  stays  put  without  tinker¬ 
ing. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  rebuilding  old 
twisted,  tipped  and  collapsed  stave  silos 
into  beautiful  3-wall  Craine  Silos  at  about 
I  -2  the  cost  of  a  new  one.  Get  our  plan 
for  rebuilding  old  silos. 

Send  today  for  free  literature, 
prices  and  early  order  discounts 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  110 

NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


Vs  OFF  SILOS 

I  will  sell  by  mail  as 
long  as  they  last  at  a 
discount  of  331/6%,  my 
entire  stock  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  silos  of  a  well- 
known  make.  These 
silos  are  all  new  and 
first-class  in  every  way. 
Why  pay  the  salary  and 
expense  of  a  salesman? 

Buy  by  mail  *and  put 
that  money  in  your  own 
pocket. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 
113  Flood  Building 
Meadville  Pennsylvania 
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UNADILLA  SILOS 

Convenient  and  Easy  to  Feed  front 

The  Unadilla  Silo  is  the  most  convenient  silo — recognized  as  such 
by  experienced  practical  dairymen  and  stockmen. 

Twice  a  day,  for  6  to  8  months,  silage  must 
be  forked  to  the  floor  level.  Tons  of  silage 
must  be  handled  by  hand. 

Unadilla  silage  is  pushed  out  at  a  door  level. 
The  air-tight,  water-tight  door,  pushes  in  at  a 
slight  pressure  and  is  then  shoved  up  in 
the  continuous  opening.  It  never  sticks, 
and  it  can’t  freeze  in.  No  forking  over¬ 
head.  It  encourages  even  silage  re¬ 
moval  because  it’s  easy. 

Entrance  and  exit  of  the  silo  is  safe  and  easy. 
The  famous,  ever-ready  door-front  ladder  and  the 
easy  moving  Unadilla  doors  are  exclusive  features. 

There  are  other  convenient  features  in  this 
strong,  air-tight,  water-tight,  frost  repelling  and 
rX_  'xy';  nil  |  storm  defying  Unadilla  Silo. 

II  i  Big,  interesting  catalog  and  special  early-order 

discount  sent  on  request.  Write  today. 

Live  wire  agents  may  apply  for  open  territory. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
or  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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Massachusetts  Agricultural  Meeting 


Prof.  .T.  C.  McNutt,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  talk  on  the  production  of  pork  in 
New  England.  He  said  that  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  pork  consumed  in 
New  England  was  raised  there,  the  other 
.99  per  cent  coining  from  the  West,  lie 
declared  that  there  was  opportunity  for 
a  profitable  hog  business  in  the  New 
England  States,  although  that  section 
was  best  fitted  for  milk  production,  there 
being  a  tremendous  demand  close  at  hand, 
lie  said  that,  the  demand  in  New  England 
was  for  hogs  of  the  lard  type,  although 
conditions  there  were  more  favorable  to 
the  bacon  breeds.  He  argued,  therefore, 
that  a  campaign  should  be  carried  on  to 
encourage  the  sale  of  bacon  hogs  which 
would  do  much  to  stimulate  Gie  industry 
and  put  it  on  a  more  profitable  basis.  In 
the  Middle  West  conditions  are  much 
more  favorable  to  the  lard  type  of  hog, 
for  there  grain  is  cheaper,  lie  said  that 
without  doubt  New  England  farmers 
would  come  to  recognize  the  possibilities 
of  growing  bacon  hogs,  and  that  that 
would  be  the  next  big  development  of  the 
hog  industry  in  the  Eastern  States.  This 
type  of  hog  is  raised  readily  on  garbage 
such  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  cities. 

Prof.  McNutt  urged  farmers  to  get 
their  hogs  on  the  market  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He  said  that  the  average  age  of 
hogs  which  go  through  the  market  in 
Chicago  is  less  than  nine  months  and  the 
average  weight  220  pounds.  To  keep 
hogs  to  two  years  old  as  was  formerly 
the  custom  is  too  expensive  to  be  profit¬ 
able.  That  could  be  done  only  when 
corn  was  selling  at  10  or  12  cents  a 
bushel.  To  get  large  hogs  at  nine  months 
means  intelligent  feeding.  lie  said  that 
the  largest  proportionate  gain  in  weight 
was  made  when  the  animals  were  suck¬ 
lings.  A  pig  which  weighed  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  pounds  when  born  ought 
to  weight  12  pounds  at  six  weeks.  At 
three  or  four  months  he  begins  to  eat 
grain,  and  a  hundred  pounds  of  grain 
gives  "more  increase  in  weight  at  this  age 
than  at  any  other.  A  hundred  pounds 
of  weight  requires  only  350  to  400  pounds 
of  grain  when  given  early.  At  eight  or 
10  months  old  that  amount  would  not 
accomplish  nearly  as  much.  "Growth 
stops,  but  eating  does  not.  Feeding  corn 
in  excess  lias  ruined  good  breeding  stock. 
Even  Western  farmers  have  learned  that 
they  must  have  a  pasturage  of  rape, 
clover  and  Alfalfa.  Meat  meal  or  tank¬ 
age  balanced  with  corn  gives  the  fastest 
growth. 

In  New  England  the  swine  industry 
must  be  developed  by  utilizing  green  feeds 
like  those  mentioned,  supplemented  with 
carbonaceous  feed,  which  must  be  pur¬ 
chased.  Skim-milk  should  be  used  to  the 
utmost  limit.  It  isn’t  best  to  go  into  the 
hog  business  in  New  England  when  it  is 
necessary  to  practice  close  pen  feeding 
and  to  buy  everything.  The  secret,  of 
success  in  the  future  will  he  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  garbage  and  of  rape  for  pasturage. 
Brood  sows  may  be  carried  over  the  Win¬ 
ter  with  but  little  grain  if  they  have 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  and  mangels.  Hogs 
fed  with  self-feeders  make  a  good  gain, 
because  they  know  what  they  want  and 
take  it.  Do  not  attempt  to  grow  hogs 
without  pasturage  unless  it  is  possible 
to  get  garbage.  Hogs  in  good  condition 
bring  the  top  price  at  220  to  230  pounds. 

•T.  " C.  Duncan,  of  Lewiston,  N.  Y., 
spoke  on  “The  Problems  of  the  Eastern 
Sheep  Breeder.”  lie  said  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  question  whether  we  can 
produce  wool  and  mutton  on  Eastern 
farms  at  a  profit.  The  best  factor  is  a 
market  at  our  doors.  This  is  a  big  factor 
when  considering  the  increased  cost  of 
transportation  during  the  last  few  years. 
Much  land  here  is  not  bringing  in  a  cent 
which  could  well  be  devoted  to  sheep. 
Probably  there  is  no  farm  of  50  acres 
or  over  but  could  support  $ome  sheep, 
unless  specializing  in  some  particular  line 
of  production.  The  average  cost  of  a 
Western  cross-bred  ewe  is  $15.  What 
would  be  a  reasonable  return  on  this,  in¬ 
vestment?  In  small  flocks  one  might 
reasonably  expect  an  increase  of  one  and 
quarter  per  cent.  These  lambs  at  the  age 
of  five  months  ought  to  weigh  75  pounds. 
This  means  that  each  ewe  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  94  pounds  of  lamb,  live  weight. 
This  ought  to  be  worth  14  cents  a  pound, 
which  would  bring  from  the  sale  of  lambs 
$13.16.  There  is  still  the  fleece  on  the 
ewe,  from  which  one  could  reasonably 
expect  eight  pounds.-  and  figuring  this  at 
50  cents  a  pound,  the  total  income  from 
the  $15  investment  in  the  ewe  is  $17.16, 
$2.16  more  than  the  original  cost  of  the 
ewe.  lie  did  not  know  of  any  business 
in  the  line  of  new  production  which  of¬ 
fers  more  attractive  returns  from  the 
amount  invested. 

John  IT.  Robinson,  formerly  editor  of 
Farm  Poultry,  and  lately  connected  with 
the  Agricultural  Department  ot  Washing¬ 
ton  discussed  the  reconstruction  of  the 
poultry  industry  in  New  England,  which 
has  been  in  a  bad  way  during  the  last 
two  years.  lie  said  that  the  supremacy 
of  the  famous  South  Shore  roaster  prob¬ 
ably  had  gone  forever.  Most  of  the 
roaster  growers  had  temporarily  aban¬ 
doned  the  business  because  the  price  of 
their  product,  which  was  really  a  luxury, 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  cost,  of  grain, 
and  because  the  high  wages  paid  by  the 
shops  had  taken  a  large  number  of  men 
from  the  farms:  In  his  opinion  other 


poultrymen  all  over  the  State  would  have 
taken  up  the  business  of  growing  roasters 
before  the  South  Shore  business  could 
be  re-established.  He  thought  that  the 
outlook  for  egg  farming  on  a  restricted 
area  was  not  especially  good.  Some  men 
would  no  doubt  continue  to  take  up  this 
line  of  work  and  make  a  success  of  it. 
but  as  a  rule  a  considerable  amount  of 
land  was  needed  so  that  some  of  it  might 
be  used  for  growing  crops  as  well  as  for 
shifting  the  chickens  in  order  to  keep 
the  land  from  becoming  fouled.  He  ad¬ 
vocated  trying  out  the  proposition  of 
growing  a  certain  amount  of  corn  on 
chicken  farms,  beginning  perhaps  with 
only  one  or  two  acres. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  that  in  the  past 
much  of  the  best  breeding  stock  bad  been 
produced  by  backyard  poultrymen.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  breeders  have 
sold  out,  and  five  years  will  be  required 
for  this  branch  of  the  business  to  be 
restored  to  its  old-time  prosperity.  After 
traveling  over  much  of  the  country  Mr. 
Robinson  was  convinced  that  New  Eng¬ 
land  had  the  best  climate  in  the  United 
States  for  poultry  keeping.  lie  said  that 
nowhere  else  could  size,  symmetry  and 
quality  of  plumage  be  developed  so  well 
as  in  New  England,  because  the  Summers 
seldom  became  so  hot  that  the  chickens 
could  not  be  kept  growing  steadily.  In 
other  sections  there  might  be  good  sea¬ 
sons.  but  it  often  happened  that  the  long 
continued  hot  weather  checked  the  growth 
of  the  chicks,  and  when  this  happened 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  first-class 
bird. 

Miss  Margaret  Malianey,  of  Concord, 
famed  as  a  turkey  breeder,  said  that  tur¬ 
key  raising  was  fast  coming  back  in  New 
England.  She  could  now  go. into  a  score 
of  towns  and  buy  turkeys,  where  only  a 
few  years  ago  she  couldn’t  find  one.  She 
has  plans  for  developing  a  New  England 
outlet  which  will  enable  home  breeders 
and  especially  the  women  who  have  taken 
up  turkey  raising  as  a  side  line,  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  products  at  the  best  prices 
on  a  basis  of  quality.  e.  j.  f. 


Feeding  Forty-one  Cows 

1.  I  have  good  mixed  alsike  and  Timo¬ 
thy  hay  and  silage  that  was  well-eared. 
Am  feeding  at  present  a  mixtxure  of  one 
ton  cottonseed  meal,  one  ton  bran,  one- 
half  ton  gluten,  one-luilf  ton  dried  brew¬ 
ers  grains  and  one  pound  of  salt  for  every 
100  of  feed.  I  am  feeding  41  head,  and 
the  average  is  12  quarts  per  bead.  Can 
you  tell  me  any  way  T  can  improve  or 
balance  it  better?  2.  I  have  bought  fer¬ 
tilizer.  to  drill  in  corn  this  Spring,  a  2-10 
that  is  a  good  grade  for  corn.  I  have 
plenty  of  cow  manure  to  spread  on  also. 
Our  corn  is  very  backward  in  getting 
started,  but  grows  well  when  it  gets 
started.  What  kind  and  how  many  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  fertilizer? 

RAYMOND  CARVTLL. 

1.  The  ration  you  are  feeding  is  very 
good  indeed.  If  you  use  one  full  ton  of 
gluten  feed  it  would  be  better  than  one- 
half  ton.  2.  With  potash  out  of  sight  a 
2-10  mixture  will  do  very  well  for  corn. 
Turn  under  a  liberal  supply  of  manure 
and  apply  500  to  700  lbs.  of  the  fertilizer 
per  acre.  h.  f.  j. 


Deficient  Protein 

After  reading  your  dairy  rations,  I  find 
you  feed  1  lb.  grain  to  3  to  4  lbs.  milk.  I 
have  Holstein  cows  that  produce  an  aver¬ 
age  of  30  lbs.  milk  each  per  day,  but  it 
takes  20  lbs.  of  grain  each  to  do  it.  I 
feed  equal  parts  corn  and  cob  meal, 
ground  oats  and  gluten.  I  can  buy  oil- 
meal  at  $66  per  ton,  but  there  is  no  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  for  sale  here;  can  also  buy 
24  per  cent  protein  dairy  feed  at  $70  per 
ton.  I  have  good  clover  hay  and  oat 
straw  for  roughage.  Will  you  give  ration 
with  corn  and  oats  that  will  produce  rhe 
30  lbs.  milk  with  10  lbs.  feed?  c.  K.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Something  is  wrong  if  it  takes  20  lbs. 
of  grain  to  produce  30  lbs.  of  milk.  For 
one  thing,  the  grain  ration  does  not  supply 
enough  protein,  and  possibly  the  cows  are 
not  eating  enough  of  the  clover  hay.  The 
oat  straw  is  a  filler,  but  has  little  value 
when  it  comes  to  making  milk.  Get  the 
cows  to  eat  all  the  clover  hay  they  will 
clean  up,  given  in  three  moderate  sized 
feeds,  forenoon,  afternoon  and  after  sup¬ 
per.  If  they  want  to  eat  some  straw  at 
noonday,  let  them  have  it.  Make  grain 
ration  150  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  150  lbs. 
ground  oats,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed  and  200 
lbs.  linsed  oilmeal.  I  would  not  pay  $79 
per  ton  for  the  ready-mixed  feed.  Add  1  lb. 
salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed.  Diminish  the 
grain  ration  gradually  over  what  you  are 
now  feeding,  and  I  doubt  if  cows  will 
shrink  more  than  they  normally  would. 

H.  F.  J. 


Desiring  to  possess  a  sow  of  a  certain 
bulk  and  description,  a  Missouri  farn 
spouse  requested  the  superintendent  t 
buy  one.  That  same  evening,  while  th <* 
mistress  of  the  house  was  entertaining  a 
select  company  of  ladies,  the  excited  and 
jubilant  superintendent  rushed  into  the 
parlor  exclaiming.  “I’ve  been  to  the  fair, 
ma’am,  and  I’ve  got  a  sow  exactly  of  yo  ir 
bulk  and  description.” — Florists’  Ex¬ 
change. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK.  FEBRUARY  27,  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  March,  $3.91  per  100 
lbs.,  equivalent  to  7.12  cents  per  quart 
for  three  per  cent  milk,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  4c  per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  extra  butter  fat,  at  points 
ir>0  miles  from  city. 

Prices  to  consumers  remain  the  same 
as  December  and  January,  16c  for  B  and 
18c  for  A  grade.  The  supply  exceeds  the 
demand  at  these  prices,  and  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  producers  without  a  contract  have 
been  unable  to  find  an  outlet.  A  recent 
demand  for  sweetened  condensed  milk  for 
export  has,  however,  tended  to  improve 
conditions  somewhat. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  55  @  56 

Good  to  Choice  .  52  @  54 

Bower  Unules .  41  @  45 

City  made .  311  @  38 

Dairy,  best  .  52  @  63 

Common  to  good  .  38  @  46 

Packing  Stock . .  29  @  35 

Process  .  35  @  44 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  old.  fancy  .  34  ®>  35 

Good  to  choice .  31  @  33 

Bower  grades .  29  @  30 

New  Make  .  30  @  31 

Skims,  best .  ..  19  @  21 

Fair  to  good .  10  @  15 

EGGS. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy .  54  @  55 

Medium  to  good  .  50  @  53 

Mixed  colorB,  nearby  best .  45  @  46 

Common  to  good .  40  @  44 

Gathered,  best,  white .  52  @  53 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  oolors  .. .  40  @  44 

Bower  grades .  38  @  42 

BIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 12  50  @17  35 

Bulls  .  9  00  @14  00 

Cows  .  4  00  @11  50 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs . 18  00  @22  00 

Culls . 10  00  @13  00 

Hogs . 16  00  @18  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  8  00  @13  00 

Uambs  . 17  00  @1800 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choioe . 29  @  30 

Common  to  good . /  22  @  26 

Pork  .  18  @  21 

Bambs,  hothouse,  head  . 12  00  @15  00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best . .  44  @  45 

Medium  to  good .  35  @  42 

Chickens  choice  lb .  34  @  35 

Fair  to  Good .  30  @  32 

Fowls . 25  @  34 

Capons  .  44  @  50 

Roosters .  25  @  27 

Ducks .  35  @  40 

Geese .  26  @  33 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00  @10  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  9  50  @10  75 

Pea .  6  50  @  8  00 

Medium  .  6  50  @  8  00 

Red  Kidney . 10  50  @11  50 

White  Kidney, . 1175  @12  00 

Yellow  Eye .  7  50  @8  00 

Dima.  Call fornla .  8  00  @9  00 

ERUITS. 

Apples—  Baldwin,  bbl .  7  50  @10  00 

York  Imperial  .  7  00  @  9  50 

Ben  Davis . 6  00  @8  50 

King  .  7  00  @10  00 

Greening  .  7  00  @  9  50 

Spy  .  8  00  @12  00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  20  00  @25  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  40  @  80 

Oranges,  box  .  4  00  @  7  50 

Lemons,  box  .  4  00  @  4  25 

Grape  Fruit .  4  oo  @  ;>  oo 

Cocanuts,  1000 . 60  00  @90  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes—!..  I  .  180  lbs .  4  25  @  4  75 

State,  180  lbs .  3  50  @  3  75 

Maine,  180  lbs .  3  75  @  4  00 

Virginia,  late  crop,  bbl .  2  50  @3  50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  6  00  @  8  0o 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . .  1  50  @  3  00 

Beets,  bbl .  1  25  @  2  25 

Carrots,  bbl .  125  @2  25 

Cabbage,  ton . 30  00  @40  00 

New.  bbl .  1  50  @2  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  2|5U  @  6  50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  2  00  @  4  00 

String  Beans  bu .  2  00  6  6  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl .  150  @2  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  00  @  5  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  2  00  @4  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  00  is.  1  75 

Parsnips,  bbl  .  150  u*  2  00 

Salsify.  100  bunches .  3  00  W  5  00 

Kale,  bbl . 2  25  @  3  00 

Chicory,  bbl . 4  00  @6  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  29  00  @30  00 

No.  2 . 26  00  @28  00 

No.  3  . 22  00  @24  00 

No  grade  . 15  00  @18  00 

Clover  mixed . 20  00  @26  00 

Straw,  Rye . 13  00  @14  00 


GRAIN. 

Following  are  rho  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  Red  wheat  at  various  markets: 
New  York.  $2.37%  :  Chicago,  $2.23;  St. 
Louis,  $2.21.  No.  3  Yellow  corn  at  New 
York,  $1.49;  oats,  (is  to  69c;  rye,  $1.56. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  g  id  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ty.'  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 


lation  ; 

Butter — Choice  priuts  . 59  to  60c 

Tub,  best . 55  to  57o 

Cheese  . 32  to  35c 

Eggs — Best  . 62  to  64c 

Common  to  good . 45  to  50c 

Fowls,  lb . 35  to  3Sc 

Chickens,  lb . 40  to  45c 

Lamb  chops,  lb . 45  to  48c 

Roasting  beef,  lb . • . 35  to  38c 

Potatoes,  lb .  2  to  3c 

Cabbage,  head  . 10  to  15c 

Apples,  doz . 60  to  75c 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  situation  still  turns  on  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  weather.  It  was  supposed  that 
February  at  least  would  give  us  some 
cold  weather,  as  it  usually  does  when 
temperatures  had  been  high  up  to  that 
time,  but  all  it  did  at  the  farthest  was  to 
avoid  long,  warm  spells  and  so,  it  is 
hoped,  has  saved  the  fruit,  though  that 
is  not  entirely  settled  yet.  Wheat  raisers 
are  still  afraid  of  heaving  land,  "for  the 
sun  shines  more  than  is  safe  at  this  time 
of  year. 

The  keeping  of  produce  would  have 
been  easy  if  the  sort  of  Winter  that  we 
are  getting  had  been  looked  for.  As  it  was, 
fruit  and  vegetables  suffered  from  warmth, 
whereas  last  Winter  there  was  much  loss 
from  freezing.  For  this  reason,  probably, 
apples  have  gone  up  fast  of  late  and  are 
now  quoted  at  $10  for  best  8py,  King 
and  Greening,  with  no  first  below  $9. 
Even  windfalls  sell  at  $1.75  to  $2  per  bu. 
Potatoes  are  weak  at  65c  to  $1.25  per 
bu.,  with  sweets  $2.75  to  $3  per  hamper. 
Beans  are  easy,  but  not  much  lower  than 
the  highest,  $4.50  to  $6.50  per  bu.  Onions 
in  good  demand,  50c  to  $1.50  per  bu. 

Vegetables  are  pretty  firm,  but  soitie 
are  very  low.  Cabbage  is  only  75c  to 
$1.25  per  100  lbs.  for  old  and  $1.25  to 
$1.75  per  hamper'  for  new  Florida.  Win¬ 
ter  squash  is  only1  $1.75  to  $2  per  100  lbs. 
String  beans  are  $(5.50  to  $7  per  hamper; 
beets,  $1.25  to  $1.60 ;  carrots,  40  to  75c ; 
parsnips,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  spinach.  $1.75 
to  $2.25  ;  white  turnips,  75c  to  $1.25  :  yel¬ 
low  turnips.  50c  to  65c,  all  per  bu.  Celery 
is  high,  at.  $6  to  $7  per  Florida  crate ;  to¬ 
matoes,  $8  to  $10 ;  cauliflower,  California, 
$1.50  to  $1.75,  all  per  crate.  Lettuce, 
$2.25  per  homegrown  2-doz.  box ;  $2  to 
$5  per  Florida  hamper ;  cucumbers,  $3  to 
$3.25  per  doz. ;  shallots,  40  to  50c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  20  to  25c;  all  per  doz.  bunches; 
peppers,  90c  to  $1  per  hamper. 

Fancy  and  Southern  fruits  are  quiet 
for  citrus  and  active  for  bananas  and 
pineapples.  Quoted  at  $3.50  to  $5  for 
oranges ;  $4  to  $5  for  lemons  ;  $3  to  $6 
for  grapefruit,  per  box ;  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  100  for  limes;  bananas.  $2.75  to 
$4.50  per  box ;  pineapples.  $6.50  to  $7.50 
per  crate :  California  Malaga  grapes, 
$2.30  per  24-lb.  keg. 

Butter  is  firm  and  not  much  changed 
at  48  to  56c  for  creamery :  42  to  50c  for 
dairy ;  3S  to  45c  for  crocks ;  32  to  34c 
for  common  ;  28  to  30c  for  nut  margarine. 
Cheese  is  weak,  but  unchanged  at  28  to 
30c  for  best  domestic  33  to  36c  for  lim- 
burger.  Eggs  run  easier  at  45  to  50c  for 
hennery ;  43  to  45c  for  candled.  No  stor¬ 
age  offered. 

Poultry,  light  supply  and  strong  at  42 
to  47c  for  dressed  turkey  :  30  to  36c  for 
fowl ;  33  to  36c  for  chickens ;  36  to  46c 
for  capons ;  27  to  28c  for  roosters ;  40  to 
44c  for  ducks ;  25  to  30c  for  geese.  Live 
poultry  3  to  5c  lower  than  dressed  for 
turkey  or  fowl ;  2c  for  ducks  and  geese 
than  dressed.  Maple  syrup  is  dull  for  old, 
but  new  is  strong  at  90c  to  $1.35.  with 
new  sugar  28  to  30c.  Honey  is  active  at 
28c  for  good  grade  extract :  26  to  28c  for 
white  comb;  26c  for  buckwheat. 


BUY  YOUR  SILO  NOW 

Order  before  corn  planting.  Save 
money  by  ordering  now. 

FEED  IS  HIGH 

Never  before  has  a  silo  been  so 
needed  on  the  farm  as  now. 

FARMERS  AND  DAIRYMEN:  We 

will  sell  these  silos  at  prices  you  can-  ' 
not  afford  to  overlook.  Thousands  of 
farmers  will  save  money  by  buying 
now.  We  have  made  the  TORNADO 
FIR  SILO  for  twenty  years  and 
specialize  on  high  grade  fir  only. 
TORNADO  SILOS  are  everywhere. 
They  speak  for  themselves.  Ask  your 
neighbor.  Don’t  wait  until  railroad 
conditions,  car  shortages,  etc.,  make 
delivery  of  your  silo  uncertain.  - 

TORNADO  SILOS 

TORNADO  SILOS  are  furnished  with 
top  and  bottom  storm  proof  anchors, 
inside  iron  hoops  at  top  of  silo,  heavy 
steel  braced  door  frame,  covered  lugs, 
more  hoops,  more  doors  than  other 
silos,  positively  air-tight  door  sys¬ 
tem,  etc. 

Write  at  once  for  our  silo  broadside 
and  special  early  prices. 

THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO. 

MASSILLON.  OHIO 
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Sows  Any  Fertilizer 


ALL  commercial  fertilizers  and  nitrate.phos- 
phate.  guano,  lime  ashes,  etc.  Has  the 
only  force  feed  that  will  sowany  fertilizer 
made  in  large  or  small  quantities.  No  springs 
or  gears  in  box.  Gauge  quickly  and  easily  set. 

Stevens  Fertilizer  Sower 

us  send  you  the  book  showing  how  evenly  and 
accurately  this  sower  distributes  in  any  amount  from 
one  hundred  to  several  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  The 
book  should  be  in  your  hands.  It  describes  briefly 
many  valuable  farm  tools.  Write  for  it. 


Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 
Box  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Inoculate  Clover 

Are  You  Succeeding  With  Clover? 

Fanners  who  formerly  failed  to  grow  clover 
succeed  when  they  inoculate.  Those  who 
succeeded  before  grow  better  crops  by  inocu¬ 
lating.  Builds  up  poor,  keeps  up  good,  land; 

6  acres  83.00.  Seud  for  LEGUME  HOOK. 

The  Eggert  Chemical  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 

Largest  Bacteria  Producers  in  the  World  i 


USED 

MOTORCYCLES 

ALL  MAKES 

Descriptive  CARL  YV.  BUSH  CO. 

Catalogue  B  Newark,  N.  J. 


DUALITY 


Get  the  Best 


Harvester^ 


Tractor- 


You  Men, who  Buy 
Farm  Machinery — 

Know  that  it  always  pays  to  buy  an  A-l  Machine  because  you  get  better  work  for  a  longer  time  with  less  repairs. 

Few  people  think  of  a  furnace  as  a  machine  but  that  is  just  what  it  is,  a  machine  for  ^"hang¬ 
ing  so  much  fuel  into  so  much  heat  and  delivering  the  heat  where  you  want  it. 

Buy  your  furnace  just  as  carefully  as  you  would  any  machine  and  you  will  select  the 

N  P- Sterling  Furnace 

“The  One  Register  Furnace 99 

The  furnace  that  is  scientifically  designed  to  get  every  bit  of  heat  out  of  every  lump  of  coal 
and  discharge  this  heat  through  one  register  with  so  much  force  that  it 
will  heat  the  entire  house  evenly. 

This  small  diagram  shows  how  the  NP  works  and  why  it  does  better  work. 
Remember  that  the  success  of  any  pipeless  furnace  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  air  is  forced  through  the  furnace.  The  faster  the 
circulation  the  more  even  the  heat  and  the  more  rooms  heated. 

A— Scientific  Sterling  construction  insur¬ 
ing  perfect  combustion  and  saving  fuel. 

B— Extra  large  heating  dome  which 
air  passing  around  it  more  quickly 
and  to  higher  temperature  with  less  fire. 

C— Outside  air  passages  keep  the  air  cool  way  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  and  so  make  the  air  flow  very 
swiftly  into  and  through  the  heating  chambers  D.  and 
then  pours  it  out  with  great  force  thru  the  register. 

These  outside  air  passages  are  vital  Sterling  features. 

Here  are  some  others :  a  cool  cellar,  feed  door  large 
enough  fdY  chunks  of  wood,  heavy  grey  iron  castings 
(no  scrap  used),  special  fire  pot  if  natural  gas  and  solid 
fuel  are  used,  special  three  point  dust  and  gas  proof 
joints,  extra  large  air  moistener. 

It  will  certainly  pay  you  to  know  about  furnace  con¬ 
struction  before  you  buy  a  heating  plant. 

Send  today  for  our  free  boek,  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer,  and  see  just  what  there  is  to  this  machine. 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Sterling  Range,  the  range  that 
bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  one  hod  of  coal 
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Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Live  Stock  Feeding  Problems 


Ration  for  Jerseys 

I  would  like  a  balanced  ration  for  fresh 
Jerseys;  have  ground  oats,  oilmeal  and 
cottonseed ;  for  roughage,  oat  straw,  oat 
hay.  cut  green  silage,  mixed  hay.  w.  J. 

New  York. 

Feed  about  30  lbs.  silage  per  head  per 
day,  and  all  the  oats  or  mixed  hay  they 
will  clean  up.  Do  not  expert  them  to  de¬ 
rive  much  good  from  the  straw.  Sirnplj 
let  them  pick  it  ov«r  at  will.  Make  t  lie 
grain  two  parts,  by  weight,  ground  oats, 
two  parts  cottonseed  meal  and  one  part 
linseed  oilmeal.  Add  a  pound  of  salt  to 
each  100  lbs.  of  grain.  Feed  a  pound  of 
grain  to  every  three  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duce!  dailv.  li.  F.  J. 


Poor  Milker 

I  have  a  cow  that  I  feed  nine  quarts 
of  grain  a  day,  one  part  cornmeal.  one 
part  gluten,  one  part  dairy  feed.  She  is 
not  due  to  freshen  before  the  middle  of 
May,  and  she  is  entirely  dry.  She  is  six 
years  old,  and  is  in  good  condition.  Be¬ 
fore  she  went  dry  she  did  not  like  to  be 
milked;  she  would  jump  all  over  the  barn 
and  her  milk  turned  all  into  cream  and 
had  a  bad  taste.  w.  W. 

I  would  suggest  you  cut  out  either  the 
dairy  feed  or  the  cornmeal  and  put  in 
one  part  wheat  bran.  Four  quarts  a  day 
should  be  plenty  for  this  cow  if  she  is 
now  dry.  Aim  to  keep  her  in  good  shape 
for  calving.  It  may  not  take  this  much 
of  grain.  This  cow  is  apparently  not  a 
very  persistent  milker,  and  if  she  always 
goes  dry  three  or  four  months  before 
calving  I  should  get  rid  of  her.  For  a 
family  cow  one  needs  one  that  will  milk 
to  within  a  month  of  calving  at  least. 

H.  F.  J. 


Feeding  Freshening  Cows 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  your 
article  on  “The  Family  Cow,”  but  was 
disappointed  because  there  was  nothing 
said  about  what  to  do  at  calving  time. 
My  cow  is  due  to  calve  in  June.  I  have 
never  had  a  cow  before,  and  know  nothing 
about  what  I  should  do  at  this  time. 

Eliot,  Me.  v.  P.  B. 

One  should  aim  to  feed  enough  grain 
so  that  the  cow  is  in  good  plump  con¬ 
dition  at  calving  time.  The  ration  should 
be  of  a,  little  more  fattening  nature  than 
when  the  cow  is  milking,  and  it  should 
be  laxative  in  its  effect.  If  you  have 
your  cow  on  grass  for  a  month  before 
freshening  in  June,  there  can  be  nothing 
better.  She  will  need  little  or  no  grain. 
The  grass  will  keep  her  in  good  trim. 
On  dry  feed  a  ration  of  two  parts  bran, 
one  part  cornmeal,  one  part  gluten  feed 
and  one  part  linseed  oilmeal  is  good. 
When  the  cow  freshens  the  calf  is  allowed 
to  suck  ad  libitum,  and  after  about  2  -i 
hours  the  cow’s  udder  is  milked  out.  One 
should  not  be  alarmed  at  some  swelling 
of  the  udder  at  this  time.  If  it  does  not 
come  down  rather  quickly  a  rubbing  of  hot 
lard  is  good.  For  a  couple  of  days  feed 
the  cow  the  ordinary  roughage  and  three 
or  four  hot  bran  mashes,  three  or  four 
pounds  of  bran  at  a  time,  then  gradually 
work  her  on  to  the  regular  grain  ration. 
In  your  particular  case  the  cow  can  be 
put  out  to  pasture  in  two  or  three  days 
if  pasture  is  available.  u.  F.  J. 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

Is  the  following  a  balanced  ration  for 
Holstein  cows?  I  have  only  Timothy 
hay.  corn  silage,  with  all  the  corn  put 
into  the  silo;  fresh  cows  milking  about 
24  quarts  a  day.  For  grain  I  am  feeding 
400  lbs.  middlings  (red  dog),  100  lbs.  oil 
meal.  100  lbs.  cottonseed,  100  lbs.  gluten. 
I  like  to  get  a  good  steady  flow  of  milk 
and  keep  the  cows  looking  fat  if  possible. 
I  am  feeding  40  lbs.  of  silage  and  all  the 
hay  they  will  clean  up.  E.  p. 

Connecticut. 

I  would  suggest  one  or  two  changes  in 
your  grain  ration  to  the  effect  that  you 
cut  the  middlings  to  200  lbs.  and  put  in 
200  lbs.  wheat  bran  and  another  100  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal.  Your  cows  are  doing 
well  at  24  qts.  a  day.  H.  L.  J. 


Ration  for  Cows 

1.  Please  balance  a  ration  from  follow¬ 
ing  :  I  have  a  fair  mixture  of  clover  and 
Timothy  hay,  and  corn  fodder  that  got  too 
ripe  before  cutting;  plenty  of  Timothy.  I 
can  get  Buffalo  gluten,  oilmeal  and  bran  ; 
would  like  to  use  chop  made  of  corn  and 
oats,  the  corn  ground  cob  and  all.  We 
cannot  get  clover  hay  or  Alfalfa  hay  here. 
We  have  no  silage.  What  proportion 
should  be  oats  in  the  chop,  by  weight? 

1.  Feed  cows  two  or  three  feeds  of 
mixed  hay  daily,  giving  only  what  they 
will  clean  up  well.  The  corn  fodder  may 
be  fed  at  night  after  supper,  or  it  may  be 
fed  at  noon  out  in  the  yard  on  warm  days 
when  the  cows  are  turned  out.  You  real¬ 
ly  ought  to  have  some  cottonseed  meal  to 
supply  all  the  protein  necessary  in  the 
grain.  However,  the  following  will  make 
a  good  palatable  milk-producing  ration : 
Grind  the  corn,  cob  and  all;  for  each  part 
by  weight  of  ear  corn  use  one-half  to 
three-fourths  parts  by  weight  of  oats; 
make  ration  three  parts  by  weight  ground 
chop,  two  parts  gluten  feed,  two  parts 
oilmeal.  Add  1  lb.  salt  to  each  100  lb's. 


feed  when  making  up  the  ration.  Feed  1 
lb.  grain  to  Sy2  lbs.  milk  produced  daily, 
varying  it.  depending  upon  how  the  cows 
respond.  If  you  could  get  dried  beet  pulp 
at  a  reasonable  figure  it  would  make  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  ration.  You 
could  mix  one  part  of  it  in  the  grain 
ration,  or  feed  2  lbs.  per  head  per  day, 
soaked  in  6  lbs.  wrater. 


Dairy  Ration 

I  am  feeding  the  following  ration  to 
mv  dairy  cows:  Wheat  middlings,  200 
pounds;  bran,  200  pounds;  gluten,  100 
pounds;  cob  meal,  200  pounds.  What 
proportion  of  old. process  oil  meal  would 
you  add  to  above  ration,  and  what  amount 
to  feed?  I  have  plenty  of  cornstalks  and 
prairie  hay.  c.  J.  L. 

Illinois. 

You  should  use  200  pounds  of  oil  meal 
in  mixture  you  mention.  Even  then  the 
ration  will  be  low  in  protein,  considering 
your  roughage.  I  would  like  it  better  to 


cut  the  middling  out  or  down  to  100 
pounds,  at  least,  and  see  100  pounds  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  added.  Grain  should  be  fed 
at  rate  of  a  pound  to  three  and  one-half 
pounds  milk  produced  daily.  The  rule 
will,  of  course,  have  to  vary  some,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  how  the  cows  respond.  H.  F.  j. 


Horse  Meat  for  Hogs 

On  page  188  It.  L.  8.,  Mercer  Co.,  N. 
J.,  asks  about  feeding  horse  meat  to  pigs. 
I  have  had  some  experience  in  feeding 
horse  meant  to  hogs,  as  I  buy  old  horses 
and  skin  them  and  use  the  meat  to  feed 
stock  hogs  and  pigs.  I  pay  from  $5.50  to 
$6.50  each  for  healthy  old  horses,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  condition.  In  mild  weather 
I  sometimes  cook  the  meat  in  a  feed  cook¬ 
er,  but  in  cold  weather  I  let  the  hogs  run 
to  the  meat  and  help  themselves.  They 
eat  all  they  want  at  all  times.  I  also 
feed  some  barley  meal  each  day,  but  I 
knowr  of  some  who  fed  their  hogs  nothing 
but  clear  horse  meat.  I  do  not  feed  meat 
to  butcher  stock,  only  to  breeders.  My 
hogs  and  pigs  make  a  rapid  growth,  and 
the  sows  bring  forth  strong,  healthy 
young.  The  little  pigs  begin  to  eat  meat 
much  sooner  than  they  do  grain  or  milk 
feeds.  The  only  trouble  that  I  find  in 
feeding  horse  meat  is  to  get  it  so  as  to 
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have  a  supply  on  hand  all  the  time.  There 
are  several  other  persons  iu  this  section 
who  are  using  horse  meat,  so  there  is  not 
enough  to  go  around.  I  know  of  one  firm 
wintering  26  sows  and  one  boar  on  horse 
meat  and  slaughter  house  refuse  alone. 

STEPHEN  KELLOGG. 
Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Acorns  for  Sheep 

On  page  288  a  correspondent  tells  of 
her  success  with  fattening  sheep  by 
use  of  acorns.  I  do  not  dispute  the 
writer’s  experience  at  all,  but  her  ex¬ 
perience  somewhat;  surprised  me,  for  I 
have  always  been  taught  that  sheep 
should  be  kept  away  from  acorns.  This 
was  a  practice  my  father  taught  me  and 
grandfather  ahvays  practiced  it.  The 
reason  for  it.  is  that  acorns  will  cause 
indigestion  and  intestinal  troubles,  and 
cause  an  early  death  of  any  sheep  that 
eat  them.  We  have  always  kept  our 
sheep  away  from  acorns  when  they  begin 
to  drop.  Perhaps  we  are  practicing  need¬ 
less  precaution.  It  may  be  due  to  an 
old  tradition.  We  don’t  know.  Perhaps, 
if  fed  in  small  amounts  they  will  not 
harm  sheep  at  all.  W,e  would  like  to 
see  the  matter  discussed  iu  these  columns. 

Ohio.  WARNER  E.  FARVER. 
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Would  you  step  on  a  cockroach— or 
would  you  refrain  from  staining 
the  floor?  — Roosevelt 


THE  “ethics”  of  business  call  for  courtesy  be¬ 
tween  competitors — and  the  “ethics”  of  ad¬ 
vertising  also  demand  “truth  in  advertising.” 
After  observing  the  former,  we  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  “step  on”  some  of  the  false  claims  and 
untrue  propaganda  of  several  separator  manu¬ 
facturers  in  an  attempt  to  preserve  a  semblance  of 
“truth”  in  their  advertising. 

We  owe  it  to  the  dairy  people  of  this  country  to 
present  the  real  facts  regarding  cream  separators. 
Propaganda  based  on  the  falsest  of  claims  has  been 
spread  in  an  attempt  to  mislead  American  farmers. 
In  presenting  these  facts,  we  stand  ready  to  prove 
every  assertion;  they  are  based  on  actual  records 
of  dairy  history. 

Official  records  show  that  the  first  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  was  invented  by  the  French,  and  that  patent 
No.  105,716  was  granted  to  the  company  of  Fives- 
Lille,  of  France,  November  19,  1874,  for  a  “system 
of  continuous  centrifugal  separation.”  A  little 
later  the  Danes  developed  the  cream  separator  and 
were  the  first  to  introduce  cream  separators  into 
America.  Four  years  later,  in  1878,  a  Swedish  con¬ 
cern  took  advantage  of  the  French  invention  and 
built  a  cream  separator. 

Looking  for  American  business,  this  concern  con¬ 
tracted  with  Mr.  P.  M.  Sharpies,  an  inventive 
genius  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  to  manufacture,  install, 
and  repair  their  machines  in  America.  The  first 
machines  were  decidedly  impractical  and  unfitted 
for  efficient  use  in  American  dairies  and  creameries. 

Mr.  Sharpies  attempted  for  a  few  years  to  make 
of  this  foreign  machine  a  satisfactory  separator, 
and  during  this  time  invented  all  the  great  im¬ 
provements  that  have  since  been  used  by  this  type 
of  machine.  Among  his  invented  improvements 
were  the  discs  in  the  bowl,  the  splash  oiling  system, 
the  detached  spindle,  the  lowering  of  the  supply 
can,  and  the  concave  bottom  bowl,  which  permitted 
a  'part  of  the  weight  of  the  bowl  to  be  suspended 
below  the  bearing.  The  complication  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  however,  soon  caused  him  to  give  up  this 
manufacturing  contract  entirely,  and,  with  true 
American  ingenuity,  he  built  a  real  American  sep¬ 
arator,  adapted  to  American  dairy  needs  and  en¬ 
tirely  different  in  that  it  was  a  most  simple  and 
efficient  machine. 

The  Sharpies  factories  are  the  oldest  and  largest 
separator  factories  in  America.  They  have  always 


been  entirely  American-owned.  During  the  thirty- 
eight  years  of  its  existence.  The  Sharpies  Separator 
Company  has  manufactured  more  separators  than 
any  other  factory  in  America,  and  the  output  of  the 
Sharpies  factory  today  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
separator  factory  in  the  world.  More  Sharpies  ma¬ 
chines  are  being  sold  than  any  other,  and  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  those  sold  are  today  in  actual  use. 

Every  American  dairyman  should  know  these 
facts,  and  has  the  right  to,  and  should,  on  buying  a 
machine,  ask  the  following  questions  of  any  sepa¬ 
rator  manufacturer: 

“Will  your  separator  skim  clean  and  deliver  a 
cream  of  even  density  at  any  speed  at  which  it  may  ho 
turned?  Is  the  boul  free  from  troublesome  discs  or 
blades?  lias  the  separator  an  entirely  automatic  oiling 
system  and  do  you  guarantee  your  separator  for  dura¬ 
bility  to  the  extent  that  you  guarantee  a  repair  expense 
not  to  exceed  $ 2.00  per  year? 

“Is  your  separator  built  in  American  factories ,  by 
American  manufacturers ,  by  American  labor,  of 
American  material ,  and  entirely  owned  by  Americans? 
Is  it  truly  an  American  separator ,  encu inhered  by  no 
suspicion  of  taint  of  Hun  propaganda? 

It  is  due  to  hlr.  Sharpies'  untiring  efforts  during 
the  thirty-eight  years  of  his  separator  manufactur¬ 
ing  experience — not  to  any  foreign  makers  or  in¬ 
ventors — that  the  American  farmer  owes  the 
modern  efficient  cream  separator.  The  Sharpies 
Suction-feed  Separator  is  the  perfected  machine; 
all  other  separators  are  today  where  Sharpies  left 
off  years  ago — old  style,  bucket  bowl,  fixed  feed 
machines. 

We  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
modern  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separator 

— is  the  only  separator  in  the  world  that 
skims  clean  and  delivers  a  cream  of  even  den¬ 
sity  at  widely  varying  speeds; 

— is  the  only  separator  in  the  world  with  a 
controlled  varying  capacity; 

— is  the  only  separator  in  the  world  with  a 
knee-low  supply  can,  easy  to  fill; 

— is  the  only  separator  in  the  world  with  a 
perfect  automatic  splash  oiling  system,  not  a 
single  oil  cup; 

— is  the  only  separator  in  the  world  with  a 
hollow  tubular  bowl — no  discs  to  wash. 

Write  today  for  the  complete  Sharpies  catalog 
ou  cream  separators.  Address  Dept.  12. 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

BRANCHES;  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 

“Over  2,425,000  Sharpies  Separators  in  daily  use** 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

Lice 

I  have  three  shotes  14  weeks  old  that 
were  lousy.  Used  machine  oil  and  am  rid 
of  the  lice,  but  they  are  infested  with  the 
nits.  Do  you  suppose  this  oil  killed  the 
nits,  and,  if  not,  what  can  I  use  to  kill 
the  nits?  A.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  oil  killed  the 
nits  and  a  new  brood  of  lice  will  soon  be 
hatched  out  and  have  to  be  killed  by 
another  application  of  oil  or  dip  solution. 
It  would  be  best  at  once  to  dip  the  hogs, 
if  the  weather  is  not  too  cold,  or  spray 
them  with  dip  solution  and  then  rub  it  in 
with  a  brush.  Add  enough  crude  petro¬ 
leum  to  the  dip  solution  to  form  a  scum 
upon  the  surface.  You  should  also  cleanse, 
disinfect  and  whitewash  the  stable  and  all 
rubbing  places  and  put  in  new,  fresh 
bedding  at  frequent  intervals. 


Ringworm 

I  have  a  Holstein  cow  that  is  troubled 
with  itch  and  her  hide  ,  is  covered  with 
scab.  T.  A.  N. 

New  York. 

Scrub  the  skin  with  soap  and  hot  water 
for  removal  of  scabs  and  crusts.  It  may 
even  be  necessary  to  first  keep  the  sores 
saturated  with  oil  for  a  few  days  before 
washing.  When  clean,  dust  the  spots  with 
a  solution  of  one  pound  of  sulphate  of 
copper  (bluestone)  in  two  quarts  of  hot 
water,  and  repeat  the  application  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  five  to  eight  days.  Isolate  af¬ 
flicted  cattle.  Cleanse,  disinfect  and 
whitewash  the  stable  and  all  rubbing 
places.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a  veg¬ 
etable  parasite  and  is  contagious. 


Thin  Horse 


Will  you  tell  what  to  do  for  one  of  our 
horses?  lie  is  about  12  years  old.  weight 
about  1.200  pounds.  lie  has  always  been 
used  as  a  driving  horse  in  town  until  one 
year  ago,  then  he  was  in  good  flesh.  We 
are  now  using  him  on  the  farm.  He  is 
very  thin  and  rough.  lie  eats  well,  has 
been  turned  to  pasture  on  green  rye  for 
several  weeks  with  other  horses ;  they 
are  all  fat  and  sleek.  This  horse  has 
rectal  worms  and  possibly  stomach  worms 
too;  his  teeth  seem  to  be  all  right.  We 
have  worked  him  but  very  little  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  on  account  of  his  condition. 
We  are  potato  growers  and  work  our 
horses  quite  hard  during  the  potato  sea¬ 
son.  This  horse  is  sound  in  limb  and 
wind,  and  had  plenty  of  snap  a  year  ago. 

New  Jersey.  '  w.  c.  m. 


From  an j?c6noinical  and  result-} 

there  is  nothing  like  ft" 
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Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Company, 

Waukegan,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sirs, 

I  have  found  your  feed  perfectly  s&tisfaetorv  in 

Ba".be^eTl^hLe7=ut‘ 

ft”?  •“  “’thin*  bA  - 

From  an  economical  and  resuHj-produclng  standpoint 
there  is  nothing  like  it. 

V.  A,  Ranger, 

So.  Harpawell,  M> 


Raise  More  Calves  at  Less  Cost  and 
Greater  Profit 

You  can  raise  calves  at  less  costand  greater 

profit  on  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  than  in  any  other 
way .  This  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  thousands  of  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men  who  have  tested  it  thoroughly  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
economy  and  results. 

Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  is  a  complete  milk 

substitute,  containing  in  easily  digestible  form,  all 

the  food  elements  necessary  for  the  full  and  rapid  development 
or  the  calf.  It  puts  calves  through  to  a  healthy,  vigorous, 
early  maturity.  It  can  be  used  at  less  than  one-half  the  cost 
of  using  milk. 


Calf  Meal 


The  Farmer  or  dairyman,  who 

Caif  Meal,  and  who  sells  his  milk  for 
to  its  proper  use,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
making  more  profit  for  himself.  There  are 
thousands  of  such  farmers  and  dairymen  in 
this  country,  and  the  definite  reason  why 
they  rely  exclusively  upon  Blatchford’s  Calf 
Meal  to  develop  their  calves  uniformly  and 
properly,  is  that  actual  tests  have  proved  to 
them  that  they  can  depend  upon  it  for  eco¬ 
nomical  and  satisfactory  results. 


raises  his  calves  on  Blatchford’s 

human  consumption,  is  putting  milk 

Write  for  Booklet 

Our  illustrated  booklet,  “How  to  raise  the 

finest  calves  on  little  or  no  milk,”  gives  full  particulars 
regarding  this  scientifically  prepared andscientifically  balanced 
ration.  We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  free.  Write  for  it  today. 
We  also  manufacture  Blatchford’s 
Pig  Meal  Milk  Mash 

Lamb  Meal  “Fill-the-Basket”  Efrg  Mash 

£°,  .  Meal  .  Bar-Nun"  Laying  Mash 

Rabbit  Meal 


Have  the  horse’s  teeth  attended  to  by 
a  veterinarian,  as  the  age  of  the  horse 
indicates  that  such  attention  is  necessary. 
For  worms  mix  in  the  feed  night  end 
morning  for  a  week  a  tablespoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  table  salt  and 
one  part  each  of  sulphur  and  powdered 
copperas.  Then  stop  for  10  days  and 
then  repeat  the  treatment.  If  he  does 
not  sufficiently  improve  give  half  an 
ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
night  and  morning,  after  starting  10  days  I 
after  the  treatment  for  worms,  and  grad¬ 
ually  discontinue  the  medicine  after  about 
a  quart  of  it  has  been  given,  and  taking! 
a  week  or  more  to  the  process. 


Ascites 

I  butchered  a  hog  today,  a  Spring  pig. 
It  was  the  runt  of  the  litter  and  never 
seemed  to  grow  as  the  rest  did.  It  only 
dressed  125  pounds,  while  its  mates  go 
about  200  pounds.  I  never  saw  a  hog 
the  size  of  this  one  bleed  as  much  as  this 
one  did  when  we  killed  it.  but  the  part 
that  seemed  so  particularly  wrong  about 
the  pig  was  after  we  had  it  hung  up  and 
were  taking  the  inwards  out.  When  we 
had  it  opened  about  to  the  navel  the 
water  commenced  to  run  out  of  it.  and  I 
imagine  there  was  about  three  gallons  of 
water  came  out  of  it  from  among  the 
intestines.  On  closer  examination  I  found 
the  intestines  contained  very  large  white 
worms  and  the  liver  seemed  to  be  dry 
and  hard  and  two  of  the  flaps  of  the  liver 
were  grown  together  at  the  outer  ends, 
just  seemed  to  be  glued  together,  as  they 
came  apart  without  tearing  the  surface 
of  either  piece.  I  am  writing  this  most 
particularly  to  get  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  this  hog  will  be  fit  to  eat  or  not. 
Also  if  this  was  any  contagious  disease 
that  we  should  take  precautions  about 
putting  other  hogs  in  the  same  pen,  as 
we  shot  and  bled  the  hog  in  his  pen. 

J.  F.  B. 

Dropsy  of  the  abdomen  (ascites!  was 
present  and  was  due  to  disease  of  the 
liver  and  probably  to  chronic  peritonitis, 
which  probably  resulted  from  castration. 
Worms  were  incidental,  but  would  help 
to  keep  the  pig  from  thriving.  We  should 
not  consider  the  meat  fit  for  human  food. 
Cook  it  for  poultry.  There  is  nothing 
contagious  about  the  disease. 


Calves  Relish  It 
and  Thrive  Upon  It 

You  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting-  your  calves  to  accept  Blatch¬ 
ford’s  Calf  Meal.  “It  is  good  to  the  last 
drop  —and  is  as  nutritious  as  it  is  palatable.  Feed 
Blatchford  s  Calf  Meal  for  rapid  and  profitable  results, 
reed  it  also  because  its  use  guarantees  that  your 
calves  are  being  matured  upon  the  original  and  the 
only  real  substitute  for  milk. 


These  products  are  the  standard  for  quality,  simplicity  in 
feeding,  and  for  economy. 

Handled  by  Your  Dealer 

Blatchford  products  are  handled  by  dealers  everywhere. 
If  you  cannot  get  them  in  your  town,  send  the  coupon  be¬ 
low.  Check  the  products  you  are  interested  in.  We  will  send 
you  illustrated  literature  and  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

Dept.  4783  .  Waukegan,  Ill. 

send  me  your  booklet, “How  to  Raise  the  Finest  Calves  on  Little  or  No 
your  literature  on  the  following  checked  products.  Give  me  the 
name  of  the  dealer,  handling  your  products  in  my  territory. 

B  Pig  Meal  □  Lamb  Meal  0  Colt  Meal  Milk  Mash 

'FilMbe-Batket”  Egg  Mash  Q  “Bar-Mun"  Laying  Mash^F]  Rabbit  Meal 


BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

In  Busmet*  Over  118  Yeara 

Dept.  4783  WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS 


A  FARM  FENCE  FAMINE! 

If  you  will  need  fence  next  spring  and  know 
where  you  can  buy,  DO  IT  NOW,  even  if  you  have  to 
borrow  the  money.  Don’t  wait  for  the  price 
to  come  down  nor  buy  more  than  you  will  really 
need,  for  many  will  have  to  go  without.  Reason 
for  this  prediction  explained  in  our  “Pence  Famine 
Bulletin.”  Free  for  the  asking.  Not  at  all;  you’re  welcome. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  23  Maumee  St.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Gates 


,  Never  sag,  drag:  or  warp  or  twist  out  of 
,  ® pe.  No  nails  used.  No  wood  joints.  Every 

*  lVo  i?  i  ,  bolted  between  eight  angle  steel  up¬ 
rights  Self-locking  hinges — won't  injure  stock— easily 
repaired— outlast  several  all  wood,  steel,  wire  or  gas  pipe  gates. 
L/OHt  less  than  any  other  gates  you  can  build  or  buy.  Nearly  a 
million  now  in  use.  Write  for  free  Catalog  today. 

(1)  ALVIN  V.  ROWE.  President 

ROWE  MFC.  CO.,  191  Adams  Sb, 


Just  send  me  your  name  and  address.  I  will ' 
mail  you  iny  big  new  Gate  Book  free— postpaid  \ 
SS&L'KL0*?.  V  costa  you  to  build  homemade  all 

wootiguUti.  Can  t-t-ng  Cates  are  the  only  farm  gates  that  are 

2?.2?~E"ouqh  1o  Use  ANYWHERE 
CHEAP  Enough  to  Use  EVERYWHERE 

Always  hang  straight  and  true. 


“Naarly 

million 
Can't- 

-  S** 

OatN 

now  In 
uaa.'* 
ALVIN  V. 

ROWE, 

President. 


Get  this  Bi 

r  _  .  Money  -  Savin 

Book  and  sample  of  BROWN’ 
ACID  TEST  HEAVY  GALVAf 
j  IZED  FENCE,  both  free, postpak 
the  quality  and  compare  my  LO' 

’o!$S<F°^Y  PREPA1 

■■■  Our  prices  beat  all  competic 

our  quality  we  let  you  prove  before  you  buy. 

LOWEST  PRICES — I  Pay  All  Freight  Charge 

R°n  *  buy  a  rod  of  fence  this  year  until  you  get  m 
New  Bargain  Fence  Book.  Shows  150  styles?  Als 

A IS?’  Wire-all  *t  startling  low  price 
a  postal  brings  sample  to  test  sod  book  free,  postpaii 

_THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.O 
Department  459  CLEVELAND,  OHII 


W  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
In*  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  Se 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Questions  About  Pigs 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Lard  or  Bacon  Hogs 

I  have  had  some  woi’k  iu  the  swine  herd 
and  like  this  branch  of  farming.  I  had 
mostly  Chester  Whites  and  sold  dressed  to 
local  markets.  Of  late  I  have  become 
somewhat  interested  in  Large  English 
Yorkshires.  You  do  not  recommend  this 
breed  as  doing  as  well  as  other  foragers. 
This  has  become  a  great  factor  in  pork 
production,  and  I  am  desirous  of  learning 
if  this  lack  would  be  more  detrimental 
than  their  marbled  flesh  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  where  they  could  be  cured  for  bacon. 
Are  the  Durocs  any  better  foragers  than 
Chesters,  and  which  breed  is  more  pro¬ 
lific?  Are  thci'e  any  index  cards  for  rec¬ 
ord  making,  as  there  are  for  milk  records? 

New  York.  c.  r- 

The  question  of  breed  selection  is  usu- 
ally  over-emphasized,  and  if  you  have  a 
type  of  Large  Yorkshires  that  have 
proved  themselves  good  feeders  and  good 
foragers,  I  would  not  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  prompt  any  discouragement.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  12  years  that  I  was  associated 
with  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
I  think  the  greatest  gains  that  were  ever 
made  in  any  of  our  experiments  were 
yielded  by  a  litter  of  pigs  sired  by  a  Du- 
roc  Jersey  boar  and  out  of  a  Large  York¬ 
shire  sow.  Representatives  of  this  breed 
make  splendid  mothers,  they  invariably 
yield  large  litters  and  usually  display 
feeding  qualities  of  merit.  I  think  they 
do  not  reach  maturity  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  as  I  suggested  in  my  little  book,  they 
are  not  as  industrious  foragers  as  are  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Duroc  Jersey,  Chester 
White  or  Poland  China.  As  far  as  their 
marbled  carcasses  are  concerned,  I  doubt 
very  much  if  your  butcher  or  your  stock 
buyer  would  pay  any  more  per  pound  for 
the  Yorkshire  than  he  would  for  the 
Chester  White  or  a  representative  of  any 
breed  possessing  the  same  weight  and  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  all  very  nice  to  talk  about 
the  marbled  carcass  of  the  Berkshire,  the 
Yorkshire  and  the  Tamworth,  but  when 
it  comes  down  to  dollars  and  cents  the 
average  buyer  in  the  country  does  not 
make  any  difference  in  the  price,  although 
admittedly  it  costs  more  to  produce  mar¬ 
bled  meat  than  it  does  lard  and  fat.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  breed  that  would 
equal  the  Yorkshire  or  even  Yorkshire 
crosses,  using  always  the  Yorkshire  dam, 
in  such  operations,  if  you  arc  killing  your 
pork  and  making  a  specialty  of  bacon, 
hams  and  kindred  pork  products. 

Whether  or  not  there  would  be  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  foraging  ability  of  the  Du¬ 
roc  as  compared  with  the  Chester  W  hite, 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  breeding 
strain  or  type  of  animal  on  feed.  Either 
of  the  breeds  possess  good  appetites  and 
are  vigorous  and  industrious  feeders.  If 
you  will  address  a  communication  either 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Berkshire  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  or  to  the  secretary 
of  the  National  Duroc  Jersey  Registry 
Association,  Union  Stock  A  ards,  Chicago, 
requesting  blanks  for  herd  registry  rec¬ 
ords,  or  for  cards  suggesting  a  system  of 
marking  that  would  clearly  identify  the 
animals,  I  am  sure  you  would  obtain  the 
desired  information. 


and  experience  prompts  the  suggestion 
that  much  larger  consumption  of  food  re¬ 
sults  when  care  is  exercised  in  draining 
the  pulp 

So  far  as  the  toxic  properties  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  are  perhaps  more  imaginary 
than  real,  and  surely  no  bad  results 
would  follow  the  use  of  this  drained 
water.  Without  draining  they  would  not 
contain  as  high  a  food  value,  and  would 
fill  rather  than  nourish  the  system. 
Therefore  have  no  fear  about  the  drained 
water  that  the  lady  of  the  house  may 
use  in  her  bread-making  operations,  for 
certainly  it  will  not  harm  you  in  any 
way.  Still,  it  will  add  nothing  to  your 
ration  for  pigs  and  would  best  be  poured 
off. 


Feeding  Shotes 

I  have  14  shotes  20  weeks  old,  and 
would  like  information  on  mixing  feeds. 
I  wish  to  feed  these  shotes  over  the  year ; 
they  range  in  weight  from  125  to  135 
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pounds.  They  are  all  hand-fed.  Have 
corumeal,  oats,  bran,  middlings  and  tank¬ 
age.  I  have  to  keep  them  penned  up  all 
the  time.  A.  R.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  doubt  if  it  will  pay  you  to  carry  the 
pigs  along  until  they  are  much  move 
than  250  pounds  in  weight.  It  would 
cost  as  much  to  put  on  the  third  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  as  it  has  to  put  on  the  first 
two  hundred,  and  with  feed  prices  as 
high  as  they  are,  and  with  the  further 
fact  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  keen 
your  hogs  closely  confined,  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  urge  you  to  force  them  along  to 
the  suggested  weight  and  dispose  of 
them,  and  then  put  in  some  younger 
pigs  to  feed  during  the  Summer  months. 
If  your  pigs  are  20  weeks  old  and  weigh 
as  much  as  125  pounds  apiece,  they 
have  done  very  wrell  indeed.  I  would 
give  them  all  they  would  eat  of  the 
mixture  compounded  as  follows :  Corn- 
meal,  150  pounds;  ground  oats,  50 
pounds ;  digester  tankage,  10  pounds.  I 
would  not  feed  any  bran  or  middlings 
whatsoever,  and  would  mix  the  above- 
named  ingredients  into  a  thick  slop,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  consistency  of  buttermilk, 
and  give  them  all  of  thls>  material  that 
they  will  clean  up  twice  daily.  During 
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the  middle  of  the  day  I  would  allow 
them  free  access  to  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
and,  if  by  any  chance  you  have  skim-milk 
or  buttermilk,  let  them  have  all  of  this 
that  they  will  consume  after  they  have 
taken  their  grain  chop.  In  addition  to 
the  grain  ration,  make  sure  that,  they  have 
free  access  to  what  we  call  a  “mineral 
mixture,”  a  combination  resulting  from 
mixing  together  equal  parts  of  salt,  char¬ 
coal,  ground  limestone  .and  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  in  equal  proportions.  If  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  you  to  produce  some  forage  crops 
and  get  a  little  area  where  the  pigs  can 
have  more  freedom  of  range,  they  will  do 
better  for  you.  and  you  can  materially  re¬ 
duce  your  grain  ration.  Rape  is  one  of 
the  best  forage  crops  for  swine. 

Feeding  Calves  Without  Milk 

I  notice  several  inquiries  in  regard  to 
feeding  young  calves  without  the  aid  of 
milk.  I  have  raised  all  of  my  calves  for 
the  past  10  years  with  good  success  by 
using  rolled  oats  cooked  to  a  porridge  and 
mixed  with  a  little  milk  at  first ;  then  in¬ 
crease  the  porridge  and  finally  leave  out 
the  milk.  I  have  had  no  trouble  whatever 
from  this  feed.  Half  a  pint  of  rolled  oats 
to  four  quarts  of  water,  well  boiled,  is 
about  the  right  mixture,  and  feed  it  milk 
warm,  j.  s.  a. 

Frankfort,  N.  Y, 


Effect  of  Water  in  Which  Potatoes  Are 
Boiled 

During  one  of  the  lectures  on  food 
staged  for  the  benefit  of  the  housewife 
this  past  year  a  statement  was  made  that 
the  water  drained  from  boiled  potatoes 
should  not  be  used  for  bread  baking.  In 
a  recent  article  of  a  late  issue  of  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  on  the  feeding  of  pigs  I  noted 
the  same  remark,  to  the  effect  that  the 
water  drained  from  boiled  potatoes,  owing 
to  some  “toxic  property,”  was  not  good 
for  pigs.  The  “missus”  for  several  years 
past  has  always  used  the  drainings  from 
the  potatoes  iu  the  bread  she  made,  and 
a*  far  as  we  know  with  no  apparent 
after  effects.  Is  there  any  truth  iu  this 
statement?  MCK* 

Washington. 

In  feeding  live  stock,  particularly  pigs, 
it  is  very  important  that  every  possible 
care  he  exercised  toward  making  the  mix¬ 
ture  palatable  in  order  that  the  pigs  will 
eat  generously  of  the  food  supply,  so  as 
to  gain  regularly  and  rapidly.  Potatoes 
contain  as  much  as  78  per  cent  of  water, 
and  the  object  of  cooking  or  boiling  them 
is  to  reduce  their  water  content,  and  thus 
make  them  more  concentrated.  If  the 
potato  water  were  not  drained  very  little 
would  be  gained  from  cooking  the  tubers, 


YOU  want  eggs  to  sell  at  these  war-time  prices,  and 
you  want  to  do  your  full  part  toward  increasing 
the  world’s  food  supply. 

Speed  up  the  laying.  Get  your  hens  in  finest  laying 
trim  by  feeding  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a.  It  helps 
to  make  poultry  healthy — to  make  hens  lay — to  make 
chicks  grow. 

Mating  time  is  here.  Now’s  the  time  to  put  your 
hens  and  roosters  in  the  pink  of  condition.  If  you 
want  chicks  that  will  live  and  develop  rapidly,  if  you 
want  early  broilers,  if  you  want  pullets  that  will  develop 
into  early  winter  layers,  then  feed  the  parent  stock 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 

Remember,  it’s  the  singing,  scratching,  industrious  hen  that 
lays  the  healthy,  fertile  eggs  that  will  hatch  into  strong,  livable 
chicks.  Feed  Pan-a-ce-a  for  results.  Buy  according  to  the  size 
of  your  flock — a  penny’s  worth  for  every  hen  to  start  with.  A 
good  rule  for  feeding  is  a  tablespoonful  once  a  day  for  every 
20  to  25  hens. 

The  dealer  from  whom  you  buy  Pan-a-ce-a  will  return  every 
cent  you  pay  him  if  it  does  not  do  what  is  claimed.  30c,  75c 
and  $1.50  packages.  25-lb.  pail,  $3.00;  100-lb.  drum,  $10.00. 
Except  in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


A  Worm  Expeller 


DR.  HESS 
POULTRY 
PANACEA 
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Coal  Ashes  and  Potatoes 

T  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  tlii« 
morning’s  Boston  Herald  and  should  like 
to  read  your  comment  and  explanation  of 
this  most  interesting  experiment. 

Massachusetts.  Samuel  to  r  a  hick. 

The  clipping  referred  to  follows : 

COAT.  ARTIES  AND  POTATOES 

Oil  land  which  had  not  been  cultivated 
for  .’}()  years  or  more  I  turned  the  sod 
under,  leveled  oil'  the  dirt  and  laid  the 
seed  cuttings  12  inches  apart  each  way, 
on  top  of  tin*  soil.  These  I  covered  with 
4*4  inches  of  coal  ashes  from  my  fur¬ 
nace.  They  came  up  and  grew  well,  but 
ripened  and  died  down  early,  being  some¬ 
what  affected  by  the  draught  and  blight. 
No  fertilizer  was  used  and  no  attention 
given  them  except  spraying.  From  this 
Patch  I  harvested  at  the  rate  of  500  bit. 
per  acre  of  excellent  quality  potatoes.  00 
per  cent  merchantable.  On  another  patch 
with  same  treatment  except  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  moderate  top-dressing  of  stable 
manure  on  the  soil,  I  harvested  at  the 
rate  of  600  bu.  per  acre. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  some¬ 
what  remarkable  result  obtained  in  these 
experiments,  but  the  fact  remains  and  is 
confirmed  by  others  who  have  tried  this 
method.  Agricultural  authorities  agree 
that  there  is  little  fertilizing  value  in  coal 
ashes,  and  that  any  advantage  obtained 
by  their  use  comes  from  the  mechanical 
or  chemical  action  on  the  soil.  It  should 
he  noted  that  there  is  much  heavier  seed¬ 
ing  by  this  method  than  by  that  in  gen¬ 
eral  use.  and  that  the  roots  of  the  vines 
have  the  benefit  of  the  full  depth  of  the 
soil.  GEOKGE  M.  FISKE. 

This  plan  of  growing  potatoes  under  a 
“mulch”  is  not  new.  We  have  often  de¬ 
scribed  the  plan  of  using  straw  or  manure 
for  covering  the  potatoes.  One  year  we 
made  a  trial  of  this  plan,  and,  running 
out  of  straw,  put  coal  ashes  over  several 
rows  of  seed  potatoes.  These  grew  about 
the  same  as  the  “seed”  under  the  straw. 
We  do  not  know  from  Mr.  Fiske’s  story 
how  large  a  plot  lie  had.  It  is  much 
easier  to  obtain  a  big  yield  “at  the  rate 
of"  than  to  produce  the  crop  on  an  entire 
acre.  When  planted  one  foot  apart  each 
way.  there  would  be  more  than  43.000 
plants  on  an  acre.  If  Mr.  Fiske  had  500 
plants  he  grew  say  six  or  seven  bushels 
and  multiplied  by  86  in  order  to  get  the 
rate  per  acre  lie  could  not  expect,  even 
under  the  best  of  conditions,  to  make 
every  spot  of  the  entire  acre  produce  as 
well  as  this  small  plot. 

From  our  own  experience  we  conclud¬ 
ed  that  there  were  several  reasons  for 
this  good  showing.  Of  course  the  extra 
number  of  plants  naturally  produced  more 
tubers.  There  was  a  small  amount  of 
potash  in  the  coal  ashes.  This  came  from 
the  wood  burned  in  the  furnace,  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  soil  4*4  inches  thick  required  a 
large  quantity  of  the  ashes.  Then  the 
fine  ash  gave  a  good  place  for  the  tubers 
to  develop.  As  we  all  know,  the  tubers 
are  often  made  small  or  crooked  when 
they  try  to  grow  in  hard,  baked  or  dry 
soil.  The  coal  ashes  did  not  bake  or  pack 
hard  enough  to  prevent  free  growth.  The 
chief  benefit  came,  we  think,  from  the 
effect  of  the  coal  ashes  as  a  mulch.  Spread 


How  Mohawks  Ride 
on  Clay  Roads 

Mohawk,  Keaton  or  Non-Skid  treads  are  excel¬ 
lent  clay  road  tires. 

#  Their  big  sturdy  projections  have  the  faculty  of 
digging  down  into  the  slipperiest  kind  of  a  road, 
holding  the  car  safe. 

Right  from  the  beginning  we  have  built  Mohawk 
tires,  both  the  treads  that  show  and  the  parts 
underneath  that  don’t  show,  so  that  they  will  give 
the  right  sort  of  service,  on  clay  roads,  rocky  roads, 
paved  roads,  or  any  other  kind  of  roads,  and  give 
a  lot  of  it. 

We  don’t  believe  that  Mohawk  users  want  to 
pick  their  roads  or  spend  any  great  amount  of  time 
babying  their  tires. 

We  have  held  to  the  idea  that  to  give  Mohawk 
users  the  kind  of  service  they  want,  we  must  build 
a  tire  that  is  so  extra  strong  it  will  always  give  good 
big  mileage  and  mighty  little  trouble  no  matter 
where  the  user  may  choose  to  drive. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  way  we 
accomplish  it — just  the  sensible  method  of  using 
the  finest  grade  of  rubber  and  fabric  in  the  world, 
building  a  reasonable  quantity  of  tires  so  that  we 
can  watch  each  one  carefully,  allowing  the  builders 
plenty  of  time  to  do  their  work  right. 

VVe  have  kept  our  company  on  a  very  efficient 
basis — haven’t  a  dollar’s  worth  of  watered  stock  or 
bonded  indebtedness  and  we  are  satisfied  with  a 
reasonable  profit.  In  this  way,  we  have  been  able 
to  use  these  expensive  materials — more  of  them  than 
the  average  tire  maker  seems  to  think  he  can,  and 
have  still  been  able  to  sell  Mohawks  at  competi¬ 
tive  prices. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

As  far  as  we  know,  almost  any  maker  could  have  done 
the  same  thing  if  he  had  been  organized  the  same  way  we 
have— had  the  same  ideals  and  had  been  able  to  keep  away 
from  the  temptation  of  making  bigger  profits  by  using 
cheaper  materials  and  methods. 

The  point  is  that  most  of  them  haven’t  done  so. 

And  that  is  why  Mohawks  have  stood  out  from  among 
the  great  variety  of  tires  on  the  market  and  have  gained 
such  a  reputation  for  consistent  high  quality. 

The  best  proof  of  this  is  that  our  records  prove  that  85% 
of  car  owners  who  buy  their  first  Mohawk  tires  become 
permanent  Mohawk  users. 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 


Branches  at: 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Atlanta  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 
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Mohawk  Tires— either 
Mohawk,  Keaton  or 
Non-Skid  treads — hold 
a  car  safe  on  clay  roads. 
But  there  are  altogeth¬ 
er  too  many  of  these 
bad  roads  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  estimated 
that  20  per  cent  of  our 
roads  carry  from  80  to 
90  per  cent  of  our  traf¬ 
fic.  In  other  words, 
while  we  have  over 
2,000,000  miles  of 
roads,  if 400, 000  miles 
were  permanently  and 
properly  constructed 
in  the  right  place,  they 
would  practically  com¬ 
plete  our  necessary 
high  ways. 


Oil  top  of  the  laml  they  prevented  evap¬ 
oration  and  thus  held  moisture  around 
the  roots  of  the  potato  plants,  or  just 
where  it  was  needed.  Wo  have  had  much 
the  same  effect  from  straw,  manure,  rot¬ 
ten  sawdust,  boards  or  thick  paper.  All 
such  protection  will  act  to  check  evap¬ 
oration  and  thus  hold  moisture  in  the  soil, 
and  we  think  this  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  benefit  in  using  the  coal  ashes. 
We  have  noticed  much  the  same  benefit 
when  coal  ashes  are  used  to  cover  the 
soil  around  trees,  currant  bushes  or 
strawberries.  The  soil  of  an  old  pasture, 
aside  from  the  grubs  which  it  contains,  is 
considered  by  many  of  our  New  England 
readers  nearly  ideal  for  potatoes. 

Applying  Lime  and  Manure 

I  have  one  acre  of  land  that  has  been 
planted  to  corn  two  years.  I  have  one 
ton  of  ground  lime  and  a  two-horse  wagon 
load  of  hen  manure  to  use  for  the  crop. 
How  should  I  use  it  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults?  1  was  intending  to  mix  the  lime 
and  manure  thoroughly,  and  drop  a  large 
handful  beside  the  plant  when  it  is  about 
two  inches  high,  and  then  cultivate  if 
thoroughly  into  the  ground.  One  of  my 
neighbors  tells  me  to  put;  on  broadcast 
and  drag  it  in  before  planting.  Part  of 
the  soil  is  gravel  and  part  sandy  loam. 

Busk  irk,  N.  Y.  c.  n.  s. 

Do  not  mix  the  lime  and  manure.  By 
doing  that  you  will  drive  off  part  of  the 
ammonia.  Plow  the  land  aud  spread  on 
the  lime.  Harrow  it  well  iu  and  plant 
corn.  When  two  or  three  inches  high 
get  the  hen  manure  as  tine  as  possible  and 
scatter  it  along  the  hills  or  drill  and  hoe 
and  cultivate  it  in. 


Stop  Wasting  Money  On  Your  Stump  Land 

Turn  It  Into  Dollars 


Weight,  without  coble,  171  pounds 


GRASP  the  OPPORTUNITY  and  put  DOLLARS  in  your  pocket  by  clearing1  your 
stump  land.  Stump  land  was  never  bo  valuable  as  it  is  TO-DAY.  The  “K”  Stump 
Puller  will  do  the  work  in  less  time  and  the  least  expense.  Cost  just  about  %  of 
ahorse  power  machine  and  about  of  the  cost  of  dynamite.  One  man  or  woman  with 
a  “K”  can  out  pull  16  large  horses.  One  person  single  handed  can  pull  from  50  to  150 
stumps  per  day,  HAND  P°we-* 

f^yStumpPuJIer 

worki  by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack — one  man  can  lift  or  pull  48  ton»  alone.  Work* 
easy  as  rowing  a  boat.  Works  on  hillsides  or  marshes  where  horse*  cannot  operate.  Has 
£  speeds  ancl  weighs  171  pounds.  Made  of  the  best  steel.  Absolutely  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  officials.  Highest  bank  references. 

Send  for  my  special  offer  and  free  book  on  Land  Clearing 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK  Bos  34  182  Fifth  St,.  San  Francisco,  CaKf. 


No  stump 
too  big 
for  the 

“K” 


WE  WILL  PAY  ¥  T  R  you  will  use  it  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 

p/Ar)  VAl  in  ora  1  r»r>  __  New- Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

KJK  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THERURALNEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “M,"  333  West  30  th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Trouble  with  Hydraulic  Ram 

Can  you  give  us  some  information  in 
regard  to  the  trouble  with  our  hydraulic 
ram?  This  ram  is  supplied  with  a  ltd- 
inch  pipe,  which  has  a  shut-off,  has  a 
14-in-  discharge  pipe.  Our  greatest  trouble 
seems  to  be  with  the  air  chamber  becom¬ 
ing  filled  with  too  much  water  every  few 
weeks,  which  has  to  be  let  out.  before  it 
will  again  work  properly.  When  efficient¬ 
ly  working  it  will  supply  2214  gal.  in  one 
hour.  Can  you  tell  us  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it?  C.  w.  H. 

Newport,  Yt. 

From  the  symptoms  given  by  you  it 
would  seem  the  trouble  you  mention,  the 
filling  of  the  air  bell  with  water,  or 
“waterlogging,”  as  it  is  called,  is  due  to 
une  of  two  things,  possibly  a  combination. 
Either  there  is  a  minute  leak  in  the  top 
of  the  bell,  which  permits  the  air  to  es¬ 
cape  slowly,  and  if  the  top  of  the  bell  is 
provided  with  a  screw  plug  as  is  some¬ 
times  the  case,  this  may  he  the  source 
of  trouble,  or  the  air  inlet  valve  or  "snift- 
ing  valve”  as  it  is  called,  is  either  stopped 
or  covered  with  water. 

In  the  more  simple  small-sized  rams 
this  “sniffing”  valve  is  simply  a  minute 
hole  about  3-32  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
drilled  as  indicated  in  the  diagram.  Its 
purpose  is  to  maintain  a  supply  of  air 
in  the  air  bell.  At  each  ramming  or 
impulse  stroke  of  the  ram  there  is  a 
backward  surge  of  water  up  the  drive 
pipe,  due  to  the  rebound  of  the  water 
column  from  the  cushion  of  compressed 
air  in  the  bell.  This  is  required  to  open 
the  impetus  valve  and  place  the  ram  in 
readiness  for  the  next  stroke,  and  can  be 
obtained  only  by  keeping  the  air  cushion 
spoken  of  in  the  bell.  Air  is  soluble  in 
water  to  a  slight  extent,  and  is  taken  up 
by  it.  so  that  if  the  supply  of  air  in  the 
bell  is  not  added  to  from  time  to  time 
it  becomes  exhausted,  the  ram  is  “water¬ 
logged”  and  stops.  The  “snifting-  valve” 
tends  to  overcome  this  by  permitting  a 
slight  amount  of  air  to  be  sucked  in  at 
each  backward  surge  of  the  water  up  the 
drive  pipe.  Examination  may  show  this 
opening  to  be  rusted,  or  the  waste  drain 
stopped  so  that  it  stands  under  water. 

If  there  is  a  top  plug  in  the  bell  see 
that  it  is  screwed  tightly  in  with  pipe 
cement  or  lead,  and  also  see  that  the 
drive  pipe  is  unobstructed  and  well  cov 
ered  with  water  at  the  upper  end.  Should 
it  be  exposed,  permitting  any  quantit; 
of  air  to  get  into  the  drive  pipe,  the  ram 
will  stop,  due  to  the  ramming  stroke  being 
cushioned  by  the  air  in  the  pipe,  rather 
than  by  having  any  water  forced  into 
the  bell.  The  delivery  pipe  in  the  ram 
seems  rather  small  (14-in.)  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  drive  pipe  of  144  iu. 
diameter.  Usually  a  94-in.  delivery  pipe 
is  used  with  a  drive  pipe  of  this  size,  and 
it  is  seldom  advisable  in  farm  practice 
to  use  less  than  %-\n.  water-piping  any¬ 
where.  unless  for  short  runs  where  the 
pipe  can  be  easily  got  at.  because  of 
trouble  from  stoppage,  resistance  to  water 
flow.  etc.  b.  h.  s. 


Pumping  from  Spring 

On  this  farm  the  spring  is  down  about 
55  ft.  below  the  house.  I  bought  the 
farm  a  year  ago.  and  must  do  something 
to  improve  the  water  supply.  I  thought 
of  getting  a  hand  force  pump  and  280 
feet  of  pipe,  that  being  the  distance  from 
spring  to  house,  building  a  concrete  tank 
near  the  house  and  pumping  the  water 
from, the  spring  to  the  tank.  Would  the 
pump  be  too  bard  to  work  by  hand  on 
such  a  lift,  about  300  gallons  once  a  week? 
There'  are  other  springs  that  the  stock 
get  water  from,  and  they  can  go  to  this 
one  without  much  trouble,  as  there  is  a 
good  road  down  to  it.  I  have  a  four 
H.P.  gasoline  engine,  but  if  taken  down  to 
the  spring  to  pump  the  water  I  would  not 
have  it  at  the  barn  to  grind  feed,  saw 
wood  and  thrash  the  grain.  The  spring 
does  not  furnish  a  large  enough  stream 
of  water  to  operate  a  hydraulic  ram. 

Homer  City.  Pa.  R.  J.  M. 

If  a  small  cylinder  is  used,  say  one  214 
inches  in  diameter,  the  pump  can  be 
operated  by  hand  without  extreme  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Water  weighs  roughly.  62.5 
pounds  per  cubic  foot,  S1/^  pounds  to  the 
gallon,  and  by  reason  of  this  weight  it 
exerts  a  pressure  of  nearly  14  lb.  per 
square  inch  for  every  foot  in  depth.  434 
pounds  to  be  exact.  A  cylinder  2% 
inches  in  diameter  would  have  a  cross- 
sectional  area  of  nearly  five  square  inches, 
and  for  each  of  these  five  square  inches 
the  55-foot  column  of  water  supported 
in  this  case,  would  exert  a  downward 
pressure  of  nearly  24  pounds,  making  a 
total  of  120  pounds  of  water  that  must 
be  lifted  by  the  pump  plunger  at  each 
up  stroke.  For  steady  pumping  a  man 
should  not  be  required  to  exert  a  force 
greatly  in  excess  of  20  pounds  at  the  end 
of  the  pump  handle,  and  as  the  fulcrum 
is  so  placed  iu  the  pump  handle  that  the 
end  of  the  handle  to  which  the  power  is 
applied  is  usually  from  six  to  seven  times 
as  long  as  the  end  to  which  the  plunger  is 
attached  it  follows  that  a  force  applied 
at  the  end  of  the  pump  handle  will 
lift  a  weight  from  six  to  seven  times 
as  great  as  itself,  and  the  weight  of  120 
pounds  should  be  supported  by  a  force 
of  from  17  to  20  pounds  applied  as  stated. 
The  above  has  not  taken  into  account 
the  friction  of  the  pump  or  the  resistance 
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a  pump  at  the  present  adapted  to  this 
kind  of  work  the  engine  and  pneumatic 
tank  could  be  added  later.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  though,  that  by  the  addition 
of  a  pneumatic  tank  you  will  get  the 
effect  of  approximately  doubling  the  head 
to  the  flow  of  water  offeret  by  the  pipe,  that  you  are  now  pumping  against,  you 
and  this  would  increase  somewhat  the  would  still  have  the  oo-foot  lift  to  the 
effort,  required  to  work  the  pump.  Figiir-  tank  and  in  addition  trom  lo  to  30 
ing  on  the  basis  of  a  four  or  five-inch  pounds  pressure  to  pump  against,  each 
stroke,  about  all  that  can  be  easily  ob-  pound  of  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
tained  when  working  a  pump  by  hand,  a  lift  of  2.3  feet.  As  an  alternative,  if 
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greater  quantity  of  water  than  you  think, 
so  that  by  improvement  and  combination 
of  the  spring^ — you  mention  several — 
water  might  be  secured  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  operate  a  small  ram  which 
could  feed  a  small  gra'vity  tank  iu  the 
house  attic,  and  the  overflow  be  piped  to 
a  stock  tank  at  the  barn.  This  would 
insure  cold  water  for  drinking,  and  if  the 
spring  was  properly  protected  at  the 
source  and  outlet,  pure  water  as  well. 
Circular  No.  66  of  the  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana  at  Bozeman.  Montana,  shows  and 
explains  different  methods  of  making 
home-made  installations  of  running  water. 
A  recent  bulletin.  Farmer’s  Bulletin  No. 
941,  put  out  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington,  D.  C..  covers  the 
ground  more  fully,  taking  up  the  subject 
of  pneumatic  installations,  etc.  Each  of 
these  I  think,  would  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  you  and  they  may  be  obtained 
by  request.  r.  ii.  s. 

Blasting  Stumps 

I  notice  on  page  170  an  article  on 
“Cleaning  Land  on  Long  Island.”  and 
having  had  some  experience  iu  blasting 
would  make  the  following  suggestions  to 
L.  B.  I  think  he  would  find  a  1%-iu.  bar 
four  feet  long  preferable  to  a  dirt  auger, 
but  if  he  makes  the  auger,  would  use 
IMrin.  instead  of  1-iucli.  as  the  dynamite 
comes  in  sticks  S  x  144  inches.  So  a 
144-iu.  hole  will  carry  the  cartridge  with 
fuse  on  side.  I  would  suggest  that  he 
have  a  piece  of  %-iu.  drain  pipe  welded 
to  the  auger,  so  with  a  T  011  the  pipe  he 
can  use  short  pieces  for  handle. 

Enfield,  N  II.  w.  a.  s. 


Working  Plan  of  Hydraulic  Ram 


such  a  pump  should  deliver  from  3.5  to  4.3 
gallons  per  minute  when  working  at  the 
rate  of  40  strokes  per  minute,  and  would 
require  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  one 
to  144  hours  pumping  to  fill  the  300- 
galloirtauk  spoken  of. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  install 
a  power  system,  as  hand  pumping  _  is 
slow  disagreeable  work,  and  by  selecting 


your  barn  is  located  within  suction  dis¬ 
tance,  not  to  exceed  20  to  25  feet,  and 
within  a  reasonable  distance  horizontally, 
it  might  be  possible  to  install  your  pump¬ 
ing  plant  there  and  by  the  use  of  a  short 
line  shaft  utilize  the  engine  that  you  now 
have  for  pumping. 

Unless  you  have  made  actual  measure¬ 
ment  your  spring  may  be  discharging  a 


In  a  Scottish  country  parish  a  well- 
known  joker  was  chatting  with  the  minis¬ 
ter,  who  jocularly  said.  “I  suppose.  Jamie, 
you  have  in  your  time  made  up  nearly  as 
many  witticisms  as  I  have  sermons?” 
Jamie :  “Week  I  diuna  ken  :  but  ye  have 
a  great  advantage  over  me.”  Minister : 
“In  what  way?”  Jamie:  “In  this  way. 
If  I  try  tae  palm  off  an  aul’  joke  011  any¬ 
one  the  thing’s  detected  at  once :  but  folk 
pay  sae  little  heed  tae  sermons  that  when 
an  aul’  aue’s  preached  it  gangs  doou  jist 
as  well  as  a  brand-new  discourse !” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Australasian. 


How  Much  Does  It  Cost 
to  Plow  an  Acre? 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  much  it  will  cost  you  an  acre  to  plow  with  a 
Case  10-18? 

Here  are  the  facts.  You  can  figure  the  cost  exactly  in  your  community, 
based  on  the  current  price  of  kerosene. 

A  Case  10-18,  under  official  tests,  required  1  3-5  gallons  of  kerosene  per 
acre,  pulling  two  14-inch  plows  5  1-3  inches  deep.  The  water  used  amounted 
to  54  gallon.  The  soil  was  hard  gumbo  stubble,  loose  on  the  surface.  The 
average  drawbar  pull  was  1,015  pounds. 

The  plowing  was  done  at  the  rate  of  1  1-10  acres  per  hour. 

These  figures  are  authorized  and  certified  by  the  official  Board  of  Tests 
of  the  National  Tractor  Show.  It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  in  this  test 
the  average  drawbar  horsepower  required  was  9.14.  The  Case  10-18  is  capable 
of  delivering  as  high  as  14  horsepower  on  the  drawbar,  which  proves  that  it 
has  ample  reserve  for  the  most  difficult  jobs.  In  fact,  we  consider  it  the  most 
practical  and  durable  two-plow  tractor  built.  Its  belt  power  also  exceeds  its 
rating.  It  will  deliver  as  high  as  24  horsepower  for  belt  work. 

Note  all  the  superiorities  of  this  super-tractor,  shown  at  the  right.  They 
represent  the  latest  and  best,  and  all  of  them  can  be  obtained  only  in  this 
Case  10-18. 

Write  for  detailed  specifications  and  illustrations,  so  that  you  may  use  this 
tractor  as  a  guide  in  making  comparisons.  For  it  sets  the  standards. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

(Founded  1842) 

1659  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis.,  U..S.  A. 


KEROSENE 


TRACTORS 


(8ia) 


Features  of  the  Case  10-18 

1  Weighs  only  3,400  pounds,  little 
more  than  a  team  of  horses.  Low 
and  compact  with  short  wheelbase. 
Turns  in  22  ft.  circle.  Stays  on  ail 
fours. 

2  Rated  10  horsepower  on  drawbar, 
but  develops  nearly  14  horsepower. 
Rated  18  horsepower  on  the  belt  but 
delivers  about  24  horsepower.  This 
insures  abundant  reserve  power. 

3  Four-cylinder  Case  valve-in-head 
motor.  Removable  head.  Motor  is 
set  crosswise  on  frame,  affording  use 
of  all  straight  spur  gears.  This  con¬ 
serves  power: 

4  One-piece  cast  main  frame,  form¬ 
ing  dustproof  housing  for  rear  axle, 
bull  pinion  shaft,  transmission  and  the 
bearings  for  these  parts.  A'lso  a-  base 
for  motor.  This  construction  brings 
rigidity  and  prevents  disalignment. 

5  Beit  pulley  mounted  on  the  engine 
crank  shaft.  No  gears  used  to 
drive  it.  Pulley  is  part  of  the  tractor, 
not  an  extra-cost  accessory. 

6  All  traction  gears  are  cut  steel,  en¬ 
closed  and  running  in  oil.  No  bevel 
gears,  chain,  worm  or  friction  drive 
parts. 

7  Case  Sylphon  Thermostat  controls 
cooling  system  and  insures  com¬ 
plete  combustion  of  kerosene  in  the 
motor.  Prevents  raw  fuel  from  pass¬ 
ing  by  pistons  and  diluting  oil  in 
crank  case. 

8  Case  air  washer  delivers  clean  air 
to  carburetor.  No  grit  nor  dust 
gets  into  cylinders  to  minimize  their 
ciHcieney  and  shorten  their  life. 

9  Ail  interior  motor  parts  lubricated 
by  a  combination  pump  and  splash 
system.  Speed  governor,  fan  drive 
and  magneto  are  dustproof  and  well 
oiled. 

Complete  accessibility.  No  dis¬ 
mantling  necessary.  Removable 
covers  permit  you  to  get  at  parts 
quickly.  v 

U  Hyatt  roller  bearings  in  rear 
axle,  bull  pinion  shaft  and  trans¬ 
mission  case.  Kingston  ignition  and 
carburetor.  Five-piece  radiator  with 
a  cast  frame.  Core,  tin  and  copper 
tube,  non-clogging  type. 
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Ensilage  Cutters 

“Own  Your  Own” 

'  THE  PAPEC  PLAN 

*  is  for  you  to  “ own  your 
own'’  ensilage  cutter.  The 
individually  owned  Papec  Ensi¬ 
lage  Cuttev  will  pay  a  clear 
profit  of  $100  to  $200  a  year 
!  for  each  silo. 

"  Own  your  own”  Papec — 
just  as  you  "  own  your  own  ” 
binder,  mower,  horse  and 
buggy  or  automobile — be¬ 
cause  when  you  need  it,  you 
NEED  it  at  once.  And  by 
having  it  right  at  hand  you 
soon  save  enough  to  pay  for 
it.  You  can  fill  your  silo 
when  the  corn  is  just  right; 
and  you  can  refill  it  so  that 
you  enter  the  feeding  season 
with  a  silo  four-fourths  full — 
not  one-fourth  empty  as  a  result 
of  settling. 

Papec  Ensilage  Cutters  are  made 
in  four  sizes,  any  one  of  which  will 
fill  the  highest  si'o.  A3  h.  p. 
gasoline  engine  will  operate  the 
smallest  size. 

Write  today  for  our  19/9  Catalog. 

It  explains  hou)  a  Papec  wilt  soon  pay 
for  itself. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

110  Main  St.  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

ANY  Papec  Ensilag *  Cutler  will  throw 
and  blow  ensilage  perpendicularly  to 
the  height  of ANY silo  with  ANY  power 
pr ovided 

the  ttneod 


BARNS,  SILOS  and 
FIELD  DRAIN  THE 

Write  for  Winter  Prices 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


fur  Big  Silo  Bool 

We  have  just  completed  the  ' 
biggest  and  most  interesting 
book  on  Bilos  ever  published. 
Wo  want  to  send  every 
farmer  a  copy  of  this  book, 
free  and  postpaid,  because  it  tells  all  about 

NAPPANEE  SILOS 


and  their  26  points  of  superior  merit,  such  as  our 
Perfect  Splice,  Storm  Proof  Anchors,  Hip  Roof 
that  gives  more  room,  safe  and  sane  ladder,  real 
man  sized  doors,  etc.  If  you  want  to  know  moro 
about  the  most  serviceable  and  economical 
wood  silos  made.  Ret  this  FREE  book. 

k  Nappanee  Lumber  &  Mf*.  Co. 

Bos  31  Nappance,  lad. 
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SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GET  EARI.Y 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  full 
S  lo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  wta  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  tine  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY,  N.  Y. 
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A  Sheep  Bumper 

This  question  about  the  fighting  ram  has 
called  out  many  hits  of  experience.  Most 
farmers  seem  to  think  the  ram  is  the 
easiest  animal  in  the  barnyard  to  over¬ 
come.  Among  other  “remedies”  is  a  head 
spring  made  by  Mr.  Aivah  Blackburn  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  picture  of  this  inven¬ 
tion  is  shown  on  this  page.  It  is  called 
the  Blackburn  sheep  bumper.  ,  As  we  see, 
it  consists  of  a  strong  metal  spring  fas¬ 
tened  on  the  forehead  of  the  sheep.  When 
he  bucks  into  his  enemy  the  spring  does 
the  rest  by  bumping  him  back  as  if  he 
were  shot  out  of  a  gun.  We  knew  a  man 
who  invented  an  “anti-scratcher”  for 
chickens.  It  was  a  ring  around  the  leg 
with  a  short,  pointed  rod  hanging  down 


.1  “Bumper”  for  a  Fighting  Ra 
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~r - information 

.  filling  and  maintaining  of  Silos; 
silage,  feeding  and  rations.  Used  by 
many  State  Agricultural  Colleges  as 
text -book  264  pages.  10-page  Index,  74 
illustrations.  Send  2dc  coin  or  stamps,  for 
~  your  copy  today  Also  ask  for  our  4-color 
folder  of  Silver's  Silo  Fillers—  Mailed  FREE 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co.  ,364  Broadway,  Salem  0. 


Send  for  This  Book  Now 


behind.  ”\Y  hen  the  chicken  tried  to  scratch 
the  point  of  the  rod  caught  on  the  ground 
and  walked  him  right  out  of  the  garden ! 

On  page  288,  W.  J.  C.  complains  that 
he  has  an  ill-natured  and  quarrelsome 
ram,  and  asks  for  advice  in  regard  to  con¬ 
quering  him.  There  is  no  psychological 
method  by  which  a  ram’s  disposition  may 
he  sweetened,  but  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
educate  one  into  a  submission  that  will 
be  more  effective.  In  fact,  so  easy  is  it 
for  a  man  to  conquer  a  ram.  that,  when  I 
was  a  hoy,  the  most  opprobrious  taunt 
that  could  be  thrown  at  anyone  was  to 
say,  “You  can’t  whip  a  ram.’’  And,  as  a 
boy,  a  favorite  sport  was  to  aggravate  a 
ram  until  he  would  attack  me.  I  greatly 
enjoyed  having  a  tussle  with  an  ugly  rani, 
and  a  little  experience  taught  me'  many 
methods  of  handling  one,  hut.  those  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  reply  to  your  correspondent 
are  cruel  and  brutal,  and  ought  not  to  he 
employed  when  dealing  with  an  animal  of 
no  more  fighting  ability  than  a  ram. 

A  favorite  method  of  mine  was  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  ram. 
The  ram  would  make  my  fist  the  object  of 
his  attack,  and,  just  as  he  would  gather 
himself  for  a  final  plunge,  I  would  move 
my  arm  sidewise.  This  would-  disconcert 
his  aim,  and  he  would  back  up  and  try  it 
again,  and  again,  until  he  would  become 
disgusted  and  quit.  Another  method  was 
to  lower  my  arm  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  ram  would  strike  the  tip  of  his  nose 
against  my  clenched  fist.  A  few'  trials  of 
this  kind  will  discourage  the  most  pug- 
nacious  ram  that  ever  lived.  Another 
method  was  to  catch  his  head,  similarly 
as  I  would  catch  a  ball.  This  is  an  easy 
matter  if  one  steps  backward  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  momentum  of  the  ram. 
When  caught,  don’t  be  brutal  just  be¬ 
cause  you  have  him  at  your  mercy,  hut 
give  him  a  light  rap  on  the  nose  with  the 
"Pen  hand.  You  can  stand  it.  as  long  as 
he  will.  Another  method  was  to  catch 
him  in  this  manner,  raise  him  upon  his 
liiul  feet,  hip-lock  him  and  throw  him  flat 
upon  the  ground. 

Another  method,  more  exciting,  and 
more  suitable  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  red- 
blooded  boy.  was  to  get  down  upon  my 
hands  and  knees,  and.  just  as  the  ram 
was  about  to  deliver  the  solar  plexus 
blow,  drop  flat  and  to  one  side,  catch  him 
by  the  foreleg  and  make  him  turn  a  som¬ 
ersault.  Another  method  was  to  catch 
lim  by  the  hind  legs,  raise  him  upon  his 
front  feet  and  walk  him  in  wheelbarrow 
fashion,  around  the  yard.  One  lesson  of 
this  kind  would  last  for  a  long  time.  But 
again  I  say,  don’t  abuse  him,  or  blindfold 
him,  or  employ  auy  device  that  will  cause 
him  permanent  discomfort. 

Vermont.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 

A  friend  of  mine  recently  told  me  of  a 
scheme  used  on  his  farm  for  sweetening 
the  disposition  of  a  ram  that  had  been 
troublesome  in  the  same  way.  A  small 
bull  ring  was  put  into  the  ram’s  nose  in 
the  same  way  that,  it  is  customary  to  put 
a  ring  into  a  hull’s  nose.  A  piece  of  small 
twisted  link  chain  was  snapped  into  the 
ring,  the  end  of  the  chain  dragging  on 
the  ground  between  the  rain’s  hind  legs. 

\\  hen  the  ram  was  walking  he  would 
occasionally  step  on  the  chain  and  pull 
his  nose  down.  but.  it  didn’t  hurt  him 
very  much  and  usually  in*  didn't  even 
step  on  it ;  but  if  he  attempted  a  flying 
pass  at  anyone  he  was  pretty  sure  to 
Step  on  the  chain  and  lose  his  interest  in 
what  he  had  intended  to  give  a  knockout 
blow.  This  might  not  be  a  practical  rem¬ 
edy  to  use  in  a  bushy  pasture,  bxit  around 
the  barn  or  in  cleared  fields  there  is  little 
danger  of  t he  chain  getting  caught,  on 
anything;  and  I  am  told  that  in  at  least 
one  instance  it  thoroughly  cured  the  ram 
of  his  disposition  to  attack  people. 

Massachusetts.  ralpii  n.  gilbert. 


Host;  "I  won’t  forget  the  time  I  first 
drew  that  sword.”  Friend:  “Eh?  I 
never  knew  you  were  a  fighting  man.” 
Host :  "I’m  not.  I  drew  it  in  a  raffle.” — 
Sydney  Bulletin. 


Doubie\bur  Milk 

and  beef  Profits! 


WHEN  you  multiply  your  milk  and  beef  profits 
in  this  time  of  high  prices,  you  are  in  a  way 
to  make  more  money  than  you  have  ever 
made  before. 

Mortgages  are  being  lifted,  bank  balances  are  climb¬ 
ing,  on  the  60,000  farms  where  cattle  are  fed  on 
sweet,  succulent  and  tasty  silage  from  the 


SILO 

Every  year  the  silo 
makes  enough  addi¬ 
tional  profit  to  pay 
its  original  cost. 

Winter  work  is 
lighter.  Does  away 
with  hauling  from 
the  fields. 

More  Indiana  Silos 
are  used  than  any 
other  kind  because 
they  make  better 
silage,  cost  less  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  earn¬ 
ing  capacity.  As^the 
Indiana  Silo  owners. 

Write  for  our  easy  payment 
plan  and  descriptive  booklet. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  CO. 

836  Union  Building . Anderson,  Ind. 

836  Silo  Bui  ding.  .  .  .Kansas  City,  Mo. 
836  Indiana  Building..  .Des  Moines,  ta. 
836  Live  Stock  Exch. . .  .Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


llNJ 


J* 


This  is  the  tractor  you  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  for — one  man  operates  it  riding  on 
the  implement.  Does  the  work  of  four 
horses  and  saves  60  percent  of  the  cost. 
Uses  the  horse  implements  you  already 
have  without  expensive  hitches.  Cuts 
time  spent  on  chores;  requires  no  rest¬ 
ing  time;  easy  on  the  driver. 

Replaces  horses  at  all  kinds  of  farm 
work  on  any  size  farm.  Weighs  no 
more  than  one  large  horse.  That’s 
why  it  really  replaces  horses,  and 
really  saves  money  for  the  farmer. 
It’s  a  tractor  that  will  plow,  harrow, 
drag,  drill,  cultivate,  mow  and  pull  a 
binder.  Gives  you  all  the  power  you 
want  but  wastes  none. 

Write  for  the  folder  that  tells 
bihat  it  can  do  for  yoa. 


ALL-ROUND 

TRACTOR 

The  WorldsTracfor 


The  World's 
Record  Separator 

Time  has  not  changed  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Separator  in  open 
competition  set  the  World's  record 
for  close  skimming — in  the  most 
thorough  test  ever  conducted. 

Time  has  changed  the  United  States  Sep¬ 
arator.  During  the  war  while  the  great 
plant  was  making  millions  of  shells  for  our 
allies  and  later  for  our  government,  the  in¬ 
ventors  and  designers  of  the  United  States 
Separator  were  making  the  World’s  Record 
Separator  a  better  Separator. 

Seven  exclusive  patents  have  been  granted  on  the  United 
States  Disc  Separator  in  the  past  two  years. 

People  owning  a  United  States  Disc  Separator  say— but 
v  hy  not  see  the  United  States  Disc  Separator  yourself? 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT 

CHICAGO  PORTLAND.  ORE.  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

theUnitedUSta^%PfPer  /or  ^!s  a^tisement  telling  where  you  can  see 
ed  States  Separator .  Agents  and  dealers  wanted  in  some  localities 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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I  Want  You  to  Try  this  Healing  Compound  at  My  Expense 

I  am  making  this  liberal  offer  because  I  know  that  after  you  have  tested  this 


wonderful  remedy  you  will  never  be  without  it  again.  . 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  extracted  from  the  skin  and  wool  of  sheep-its  healing,  soothing, 
penetrating  qualities  are  unlike  anything  you  have  ever  used.  For  Galled  and  Sore  bhoulders, 
Necks,  Collar  Boils,  Barb  Wire  or  other  Cuts,  Wounds,  Scratches,  Split  Hoofs,  Sore  and  Con 
traded  Feet  on  horses.  Sore  Teats  on  Cows,  etc.,  it  has  no  equal.  It .will  not  blister. 

I  don’t  ask  you  to  take  my  word  for  it— get  this  free  box  and  prove  it  for  yourself.  Ap 
brings  it  free  and  postpaid.  We  also  manufacture  Corona  Distemper  Cure  for  horses  an  . 
and  Corona  Balm  for  household  use.  Corona  Remedies  are  for  sale  by  leading  Blacksm  hs 


Aspinwall 

UTOMATIC 

ONE-MAN 

POTATO  PLANTER 

Plants  More  Acres  Per  Day 
Drawn  by  Team  or  Tractor 

Needs  No  Watching— Just  Drive.  Saves  Time 
and  Expense  of  Extra  Man.  Efficient,  Eco¬ 
nomical,  Simple,  Durable,  Accurate. 

Attachments  for  peas,  beans  end  fertilizer 
furnished  when  desired.  Attractive  folders  and 
complete  catalog  mailed  on  request.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  containing  valuable  data  on  po¬ 
tato  growing. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

660  Sabin  Street  Jackson,  Mich. 

World’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Makers  of 
Potato  Machinery:  Cutters.  Planters 
Sprayers,  Diggers,  Sorters. 


Made  of  highest  grade  steel. 
Heavily  tinned.  Smoothly 
finished.  Lighter.  Easiest 
to  operate.  Easiest  to  clean. 
Sanitary. 

Write  fer  Circular  No.  38 


Sturges 

Mfg 

Makers  of  Sturges  Guaranteed 
Capacity  Milk  Cans 


&  Burn 
.  Co. 


Chicago, 

Illinois 


Qturtfes 

t-j  Steel  Churns 


First  Egg  of  an  Eight-months-old  Barred  Rock — Natural  Size 


ing,  as  it  gives  the  surplus  egg  food  time 
to  digest  aud  leave  the  system,  and  then 
the  duckling  is  ready  to  start  for  No.  1 
brooder.  The  brooders  are  heated  with 
a  hot  water  system.  Some  people  have 
what  is  termed  a  single  or  double  brooder 
system.  Of  course  all  large  farms  use 
the  double  system.  The  houses  are_  con¬ 
structed  with  cement  foundation,  125  feet 
long  and  20  to  24  feet  wide,  three  to  four 
feet  siding  from  sill  to  plate,  with  about 
lS-ineh  cement  foundation,  making  about 
I  six  feet  in  the  clear.  The  amount  of 
’  windows  for  light  on  the  side  wall  is  up 
to  the  man  himself.  We  use  about  one 
sash  every  six  feet.  These  buildings  are 
I  constructed  by  first  making  the  frame  and 
then  covering  with  %-ineh  boards,  then 
paper  aud  then  shingles,  this  making  it 
wind-proof.  A  rough  coat  of  plaster  is 
used  for  interior  walls.  The  inside  is 
cut  into  pens  five  feet  wide,  making  in 
125-ft.  house  25  pens  on  each  side.  A 
partition  is  run  down  the  center  and  a 
walk  made  of  boards  forming  a  hover. 
Over  the  top  four  flow  and  four  return 
pipes  of  144  size  are  generally  used,  and 
two  flows  and  two  returns  are  run  around 
the  side  walls,  making  it  warm  all  over 
the  house.  The  temperature  must  be 
kept  from  70  to  SO  degrees  at  all  times 
for  the  first  teu  days.  The  small  duck¬ 
lings  are  fed  food  the  nearest  to  nature 
that  can  be  obtained  first  three  days , 
hard-boiled  eggs,  shredded  wheat  waste 
and  fine  sand.  This  feed  is  kept  before 
them  all  the  time.  After  they  become 
accustomed  to  eating  and  drinking  and 
from  three  to  10  days,  cut  out  the  eggs 
and  add  one  part  bran,  one-half  part 
meal  and  a  little  beef  scrap. 

After  the  ducklings  have  reached  10 
days  old  they  are  removed  to  No.  2 
brooder,  built  practically  the  same,  only 
not  SO  high  in  temperature.  This  build¬ 
ing  is  built  on  a  single  plan,  making  the 
pens  full  width  of  the  house,  and  the 
hover  being  instead  of  2x;>  feet  4x5  feet, 
giving  the  ducks  a  pen  22  feet  long  and 
live  feet  wide.  This  gives  the  ducklings 
more  range.  They  are  kent  in  this  build- 
in'’’  about  two  weeks,  and  then  they  are 
moved  to  No.  2  brooder.  This  building 
only  has  heating  capacity  enough  to  take 
the' chill  otT  because  the  ducks  are  allowed 
to  go  out  in  the  yards,  as  when  dnekhugs 
become  three  weeks  old  they  need  inure 
range  aud  also  plenty  of  freeli  uii\  The 
pens  of  this  house  are  l(>x_0  feet.  1  he 
outside  yards  cau  be  made  any  desired 


der  the  circumstances  you  should  have  a 
local  graduate  veterinarian  make  the 
necessary  examination  and  prescribe  ap¬ 
propriate  treatment. 


Hard  Milker 

I  have  just  bought  a  fine  cow  and  find 
she  is  a  hard  milker,  giving  a  very  small 
stream.  Can  I  do  anything  to  make  the 
milking  easier?  I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  inserting  cloves  in  the  teats.  Would 
it  do  any  good  in  this  case?  F.  R.  S.  B. 

Connecticut. 

A  clove  is  useful  for  insertion  in  the 
duct  between  milkings  in  a  case  where  a 
scab  forms  upon  a  sore  at  the  tip  of  the 
teat.  We  do  not  think  it  would  avail 
in  the  condition  you  mention.  It  would 
be  well  to  use  a  dilator  of  the  glove 
finger  stretcher  pattern  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  and  if  that  does  not  mend  matters 
a  veterinarian  should  be  employed  to  slit 
down  through  the  stricture  or  growth  in 
four  directions.  After  the  operation  strip 
away  a  little  milk  often  daily  during  the 
healing  process. 


Tumor 

I  have  a  horse  with  a  lump  on  his 
knee ;  it  lias  been  a  year  or  more.  When 
I  first  noticed  it.  it  was  about  as  large 
as  a  walnut;  it  is  now  as  large  as  a 
good-sized  hen’s  egg.  If  you  know  of  a 
remedy  publish  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

New  York.  J.  u. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  lump  or  tumor 
can  be  removed  without  cutting,  but  you 
might  try  the  effects  of  iodine  ointment 
rubbed  in  daily  after  removal  of  the  hair. 
If  the  lump  causes  lameness  It  would  be 
best  to  clip  off  the  hair  and  blister  the 
part  with  a  mixture  of  one  dram  of  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  and  one  ounce  of 
lard.  Tie  the  horse  up  short.  Rub  the 
blister  for  15  minutes,  wash  it  off  in  4S 
hours,  then  apply  lard  daily.  Repeat 
the  blistering,  if  necessary,  in  three  or 
four  weeks. 


“And  you  call  yourself  a  lover  of 
peace!”  said  Mr.  Rafferty.  ‘‘I  do.”  ans¬ 
wered  Mr.  Dolan.  “After  intentionally 
droppiu’  the  brick  on  Casey?”  “Yes. 
I’ve  never  known  Casey  to  be  so  peaceful 
as  be  was  ins*"  r1’  ”  1  dtv,  vd  I  hat  brick.-’ 


Commercialize  the  Calf 

urely,  calves  consuming  cow’s 
milk  are  liabilities,  but  Clover 
Leaf  Meal  will  make  them  gen¬ 
uine  assets.  Whether  the  calves 
are  on  the  way  to  market  or 
maturity  this “malted  baby  food 
for  calves  ”  will  speed  them  along  in  a  sound,  whole¬ 
some  manner,  avoiding  waste  of  the  precious  milk. 

Wheat  flour,  linseed  oil  meal,  cotton  seed  meal, 
pulverized  malt  flour,  oat  meal,  powdered  milk  and 
salt  are  the  health  -  giving  ingredients  of  Clover 
Leaf  Calf  Meal.  Calves,  lambs  and 
pigs  thrive  on  it. 

The  Calf  Meal  is  one  of  a  group  of 
superior  feeds  made  at  Clover  Leaf. 


Tell  your  dealer  you 
want  to  be 
“Always  in 
Clover.” 


CLOVER  LEAF  PRODUCTS 

Big  Clover  Complete  Ration;  Peerless  Milk 
Ration;  Clover  Leaf  Calf  Meal;  Clover 
Leaf  Dairy  Ration;  Sweet  Clover  Ready 
Ration;  Clover  Leaf  Stock  Feed;  Clover 
Leaf  Horse  Feed;  Peerless  Horse  Feed; 
Clover  Leaf  Scratch  Grains ;  Clover  Leaf 
Egg  Mash.  


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Clover  Leaf  Milling  Company 

Ontario  Street  and  Cloverdale  Road 


Poultry  and  Live  Stock 


A  Monstrous  Egg 

The  egg  shown  at  natural  size  in  the 
picture  was  laid  January  6,  1919,  by  an 
eight-months-old  Barred  Rock  pullet,  be¬ 
ing  her  first  egg.  It  weighed  544  ounces, 
was  Q44  inches  in  largest  circumference, 
744  the  other  way,  aud  344  inches  long. 
Inside  the  shell  was  a  normal  white  aud 
yolk,  and  another  egg  of  medium  size, 
with  a  complete  shell — an  egg  within  an 
<‘gg. 

This  pullet  is  one  of  a  small  flock  kept 
in  a  backyard  by  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Harden, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She  is  a  large,  well- 
developed  bird,  aud  has  been  laying  regu¬ 
larly  eggs  of  normal  size  since  this  big 
one  was  produced. 

Last  Summer  Mr.  Harden  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  had  a  three-months  vacation  on  a  farm 
in  the  Berkshires,  and  the  hens  were 
taken  along  in  an  automobile,  being  given 
free  range  after  they  got  on  the  farm. 
Their  backyard  house  and  yard  are  com¬ 
fortable  and  neatly  kept,  the  caretaker 
being  a  Russian  woman  who  has  lived 
many  years  in  Mr.  Harden’s  family. 


size.  We  always  feed  inside  this  house, 
and  water  outside.  By  this  means  one 
can  keep  the  floor  dry.  The  litter  or 
bed  of  all  three  brooders  is  covered  with 
oat  straw  and  cleaned  out  every  week. 

The  drinking  fountains  used  in  No.  1 
and  No.  2  brooder  are  two-quart  size, 
washed  and  refilled  each  time  after  feed¬ 
ing.  In  No.  3  ducks  are  watered  in 
V-trough  or  five-gallon  fountain.  The 
ducklings  in  No.  1  and  No.  2,  after  three 
days  old.  are  fed  four  times  a  day,  six 
A.  M.,  10  A.  M.,  two  P.  M.  and  six 
P.  M.  In  No.  3  they  are  fed  three  times 
a  day,  six  A.  M.,  12  M.  and  six  P.  M. 

Long  Island.  JOSEPH,  a.  titmtts. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Lameness 

Mv  horse,  15  years  old,  has  always 


About  two  weeks 
the  barn  with  my 
very  slippery  and 
shod.  I  watched 
very  carefully  and  am  quite  certain 
he  was  not  kicked,  hut  since  that 
my  horse  begau  to  limp  on  his  left 
leg.  not  when  he  walks  slowly,  hut 
lie  begins  to  run  he  limps  badly. 


been  perfectly  well, 
ago  I  let  him  out  of 
other  horse.  It  was 
my  horse  was  badly 
them 
that 
time 
hind 
when 


Brief  Story  of  Duck  Raising 

Part  III. 

After  the  eggs  are  through  hatching 
and  the  shells  have  been  removed  from 
the  incubator  the  ducks  can  remain  in 
the  machine  for  at  least  24  hours.  As 
I  stated  before,  it  is  better  for  the  duck¬ 
lings  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  incu¬ 
bator  for  24  hours  after  through  hatch- 


I  took  the  shoe  off  the  sore  leg,  no  other 
physical  changes;  eats  well  and  stands 
well  on  his  sore  leg.  I  think  that  there 
is  a  slight  loss  in  weight  since  that.  time. 

New  York.  a.  e.  b. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  at  a  distance 
to  locate  the  seat  and  cause  of  a  myster¬ 
ious  lameness,  and  eveu  when  an  exami¬ 
nation  can  be  made  it  often  proves  diffi¬ 
cult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis.  Un- 
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Order  direct  from 
this  ad  or  send  for 
Bargain  Catalog- 
30  days’  free  trial 
and  a  year  to  pay. 


If  not  satisfied 
after  30  days’  trial 
return  the  goods 
to  us  and  we  pay 
freight  both  ways. 


Majestic 

Separators 


Nothing  to  A 
Pay  Until  if' -*5 
60  Days  lAf 

Accept  our  30  days’ 
free  trial  offer  on  the 
Majestic  Cream  Separa-^ 
tor  and  see  for  yourself 
how  it  adds  to 
yo  u-  dairy  prof-  Jg 
its.  Easiest 

nine  closest  skimming. 
You  w>'l  see  when  you 
i.  v  ~  Keep  it  only  if 
the  best  separator  you 
ever  used.  Thousands  of 
farmers  testify  for  it. 

4  sizes,  375  lbs.,  j 

500  lbs..  750  lbs..  A 

1000  lbs. 

Send  No  ^ 
Money  Until 
60  Daysc 


Catalog 
^quoting  rec¬ 
ord  breaking 
prices,  easiest 
terms  ever 
made  and  book 
of  501  testimo- 
I  uials  that 
Jk  never  was 
§9^  duplicat- 


Post  cant  brings 
nook  free. 


Nothing  To 
Pay  Until 

60  D«y* 


Before  you  buy  an  engine  get  the  facts  about  the 
wonderful  Majestic — the  engine  that  gives  you  full 
rated  horse  power  at  least  cost  for  fuel.  Sent  on  30 
days’  free  trial.  Nothing  down.  We  let  theMajestic 
prove  its  worth  on  your  own  farm.  Then  you  decide 
for  yourself.  Keep  it  only  if  satisfied  it  is  the  best 
engine  of  all.  All  sizes  from  2  to  14  h.  p. 

Chaa  Dnnl/  filled  with  just  the  facts 
■  ■  CCS  OUUn  you  want  about  power  on 
the  farm  and  remarkable  testimony  from  501  farm¬ 
ers  everywhere.  No  money  down.  Bargain  prices. 
Postal  brings  book  free  .also  book  of  501  testimonials. 


42-Piece  Aluminum  Set 


Nothing  to  Pay 
Until  60  Days 


plates;  1  qt.  and  2  qt.  lipped  sauce  pans;  1  ladie;2  jelly  cake  pans,  with  loose  bottoms 
(4  pieces);  1  caster  set;  salt  and  pepper" shakers;  tooth  pick  holder  and  frame,  (4  pieces) 
1  measuring  cup;  1  combination  funnel.  (6  pieces);  3  measuring  spoons;  1  strainer;  ] 
sugar  shaker;  1  grater;  1  cake  turner;  lemon  juice  extractor.  Shipping  weight, 
packed  in  special  carton,  about  10  lbs.  Shipped  from  Chicago  warehouse. 

_ ,  .  Order  by  No.  415AMA15.  Price,  complete  set  of  42  pieces,  $11.89. 

tread  pans;  2  pie  Pay  only  $1.99  in  60  days.  Balance  $1.98  every  60  days. 


.•  wejl  maae,  oi  proper  guage.  Sanitary,  light,  very  ser- 

vieeable.  This  wonderful  42-piece  "Longware”  Aluminum  Set  consists  of:  9-piece  com¬ 
bination  double  roaster  with  2  outer  shells,  inside  pudding  pan,  5  custard  cups  with 
perforated  pan  holder.  Two  outer  shells  make  an  excellent  roaster  for  chicken, 
steaks  and  otiier  meats.  Using  perforated  inset  and  small  pudding  pan,  it  is  a  com¬ 
bination  cooker  and  st earner.  The  3  pans  are  also  used  separately  over  the  fire  as  a 
cake  pan,  bake  dish,  pudding  pan  or  for  any  purpose  where  open  pans  are  used;  7- 
cup  coffee  percolator  with  inset  (2  pieces);  6-qt.  preserving  kettle;  2  ‘  ’  ~ 


Parlor  Rocker 


Sanitary  Indoor 

srsffi WSk.  Closet 


No  thing  To  Ray  Until  SO  Days 

Order  by  No.  99AMA6.  Price  $6.99.  Pay  onYy  $1  fl9 \ n 

60  day  "  ’  —  —  ■ 


NothingToPay  I 

Until  60  Days  L  J,  -  If  >  II 

Kitchen  Cabinet  and  f 

use  it  30  days  at  our  -"vm  «■  L~  ~~  -  _  I  I 

risk.  Learn  for  your-  iSSSsjSSS;  SB 

self  how  many  steps  j, , .  ...  ,u|  ,  IjV 

it  saves  you- -how  it  t." 

lightens  your  work.  I  I  Ki: 

w^th  beautiful  Town  Li  Return  It  If  Not  Satisfactory  if 

effect  Wood  knobs  For  Any  Reason 

and  handles.  Large 

extensible  bread  board.  2  cutlery  drawers,  2  sliding  flour  bins,  each 
50  ibs.  capacity.  Sturdy  construction  in  every  part.  Large  china 
cupboard  with  grilled  wood  doors  with  crystal  glass  panels.  3  utility 
drawers.  Large  sliding  sugar  bin.  Ample  working  space.  Base  top 
21x42  inches.  Made  to  last  for  years.  Shipped  from  factory  in  central 
Indiana.  Shipping  weight  about  175  lbs. 

Order  by  No.  475AMA7.  Price  $14.85.  Pay  nothing 
until  60  days.  Then  only  $2.50.  Balance  $2.47  every  60 
days.  A 


actually  put  this  wonder- 

tary  convenience  in  your 
te  what  a  comfort  it  is. 
u  prove  it  we  will  send  it 
ree  trial— and  this  offer 
ly  means  free.  Don’t  keep 
theclosetunlesayou  ^find 

lished  with  hinged  coven 
ranized  retainer.  With 
jse^  fitting  lid.  Need  be 

ories  Included 

nd  6-month’s  supply  of 
ige  family,  (new  yearly 
1.65);  2  rolls  toilet  paper 
-in.  enameled  ventilating 
al  shield.  Cost  less  than 
1  cent  a  week  per  person  to  use.  Try  it  30  days  free.  See  what  a  comfort 
it  is.  Keep  it  only  if  satisfactory.  Order  by  No.  229AMA52.  Price 
$17.85.  Pay  nothing  until  60  days.  Then  only  $3.00.  Balance  $2.97 
every  60  days. 


Send  For  This 
FREE  Book  , 


i.  Balance  $1.16  every  60  days, 


Dinner  Set 


risk— to  use  on 

30  days  approval.  Pattern  derived  from  the  heavy  gold 
treatment  of  King  George  period.  Rich  in  appearance  and 
with  a  border  of  trelliB  roses  so  heavy  as  to  be  almost  en¬ 
crusted  yet  hue  ill  texture,  setting  off  the  beautiful  Colonial  shape. 
Materials  are  very  durable,  highly  glazed  and  fired;  decoration  being 
placed  on  each  piece  before  the  final  glazing  is  executed.  Correct 
number  of  pieces  to  constitute  a  complete  service  for  6  persons  There 
;‘re  •>{  Pieces  in  all,  consisting  of  6-914-in.  Dinner  Plates.  6-7}, -in. 
Pie  Plates,  6-81, -in.  Soup  Plates.  6  Cups,  6  Saucers,  6— 514 -in.  Fruit 
D'shes,  6  Individual  Butters.  l-10K-in.  Meat  Platter.  1-13^-in.  Meat 
uVT’  ‘SOjfarPowl  and  Cover  (2  pieces),  1  Creamer.  1-71^ -in.  Salad 
poyy.l-HM-m.  Round  Vegetable  Dish. 1-8-in.  Oval  Vegetable  Dish, 
1  9,Vjn.  Round  bruit  Bowl.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery,  carefully 
packed.  Shipped  from  our  Chicago  Warehouse.  Shipping  weight 
about  40  pounds.  Order  by  No.  325AMA12.  Price  $10.88. 
•  ' *y  ®n*y  51.83  in  60  days.  Balance  $1.81  every  60  days. 


FRFF  Bargain  Catalog 

I  which  shows 

thousands  of  P"  ** 

wonderful  Rflro*nin«  in  rnfru  fnrnt'htfo 


wonderful  Bargains  in  rugs,  curtains,  furniture 
of  all  kinds:  stoves,  ranges,  dishes,  silverware, 
jewelry,  clocks,  washing  machines,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  kitchenware— the  greatest  offers  ever 
made.  Gas  engines  all  sizes  and  cream  separa¬ 
tors,  grinding  mills,  fanning  mills,  tool  grinders, 
feed  grinders,  general  farm  equipment,  etc.  All 
sent  without  one  cent  in  advance,  nothing  to 
pay  for  60  days,  balance  in  equal  60  day  pay¬ 
ments.  Get  this  great  Bargain  Book.  Hundreds 
of  pages  in  actual  colors.  Post  card  brings  it 


Hartman  Co 


4019  LaSalle  Street 
Dept.1789,  Chicago 


Name. 


Address 


4019  LaSalle  Street 


Chicago 


Nearest  Shipping  Point . . . 

a  Se  d  Hartman’S  Bargain  8oo*cREfc.'  ‘  '(Send'posVaVif  you'dVn’t  peri  t&s*  -■ijuponj' 
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CONCRETE 
Manure  Pit 

will  cost  you 
nothing 

The  horses  and  cows 
will  pay  £or  it. 

Unless  stable  manure 
is  kept  so  that  the  val¬ 
uable  liquid  contents 
are  saved,  50  per  cent 
of  the  fertilizing  value 
of  the  manure  is  lost. 
An  average  horse  or 
cow  produces  annual¬ 
ly  manure  worth  $35. 
The  liquid  portion  is 
worth  nearly  half  of 
this.  A  concrete  ma¬ 
nure  pit  will  save  it 
all.  So  you  see  how 
the  horses  and  cows 
can  present  you  with 
a  concrete  manure 
pit  free  of  charge. 

Build  one  now  and  get 
the  profits  from  this 
form  of  saving. 

Ask  for  our  free  booklet  tell¬ 
ing  how  to  build  Concrete 
Manure  Pits.  Write  our  near¬ 
est  district  office. 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta 

Chicago 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 


Offices  at 

Helena 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  York 


Parkersburg 
Pittsburgh 
Salt  Lake  City 
Seattle 
Washington 


Concrete  for  Permane 


Giving  the  Hatching  Eggs  a  Chance 

Careless  Handling. — A  large  number 
of  poor  hatches  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  hatching  eggs  have  not  been  properly 
handled  prior  to  the  time  that  they  have 
been  placed  in  the  incubator.  One  must 
remember  that  no  matter  how  good  the 
incubator,  and  how  well  it  is  taken  care 
of,  no  incubator  will  batch  anything  but 
the  best  eggs,  and  when  one  considers  the 
complications  which  euter  into  incubation, 
and  the  many  factors  which  are  involved, 
it  is  surprising  that  as  many  eggs  batch 
or  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  chicks 
are  obtained  from  the  number  of  eggs 
set.  Because  of  these  many  difficulties 
which  are  involved  in  incubation,  and  be¬ 
cause  everything  has  to  go  along  abso¬ 
lutely  right,  it  is  quite  necessary  and 
very  important  in  order  to  secure  good 
hatches,  which  means,  of  course,  strong 
chicks,  one  must  be  careful  in  handling 
the  eggs  before  they  are  ever  set  in  the 
machine. 

The  Germ. — In  considering  the  hatch¬ 
ing  egg  as  it  should  be,  both  as  the  germ 
from  which  the  chick  develops,  and  as  the 
food  from  which  this  germ  grows,  let  us 
first  discuss  the  germ  itself.  When  the 
egg  is  laid  the  germ  is  in  what  is  known 
as  the  dormant  stage.  This  is  a  condition 
which  nature  has  provided  to  protect  the 
germ  while  the  clutch  of  eggs  are  being 
laid  in  the  wild  state,  before  the  real  in¬ 
cubation  period  starts.  The  germ  in  this 
state  is  able  to  withstand  adverse  condi¬ 
tions  of  temperature  ;  quite  low  tempera¬ 
tures  and  quite  high  ones  for  a  short 
time;  it  is  able  to  stand  quite  a  bit  of 
jarring,  and  many  other  conditions  which 
are  very  detrimental  to  the  embryo  chick 
as  it  later  develops  in  the.  egg.  It  can 
be  compared  graphically  to  the  buds  on.  a 
tree  during  the  Winter  tune.  I  or  in- 
stuucc,  it  is  o.  well-known  fflct  that  buds 
on  a  peach  tree  will  stand  quite  severe 
cold  weather  during  the  Winter.  In  the 
Spring,  when  the  warm  weather  comes 
along  and  conditions  are  right  for  these 
buds  to  start  swelling  or  developing,  they 
leave  this  dormant  stage.  They  leave 
the  stage  in  which  they  are  protected, 
and  it  is  equally  welt  known  that  should  a 
cold  snap  come  along  after  these  buds 
have  swollen  or  left  their  dormant  stage, 
that  these  buds  will  be  killed  by  tempera¬ 
tures  at  this  time  which  woukLuot  afreet 
them  in  the  least  during  the  Winter  or 
during  the  dormant  stage.  The  germ  in 
the  hatching  egg  is  very  much  the  same 
in  this'  respect,  and  in  the  case  of  many 
eggs,  which  do  not  hatch,  the  trouble  can 
be  traced  to  this  fact.  Sometimes  these 
weakened  germs  will  develop  for  the  first 
seven  days,  hut  are  not  strong  enough  to 
go  on  farther.  Occasionally  they  will 
hold  on  until  about  the  fourteenth  or  fif¬ 
teenth  day  before  dying,  hut  a  great  many 
of  the  germs  weakened  in  this  way  die  as 
full-developed  chicks,  just  about  the  tune 
when  thev  are  ready  to  leave  the  shell. 
Many  have  had  the  experience  of  having 
incubators  almost  full  of  eggs  in  which 
the  chicks  had  reached  full  development, 
but  lacked  the  strength  to  come  through 
the  shell,  and  they  have  beeu  at  loss  try¬ 
ing  to  find  a  fault  in  their  method  of 
handling  incubators  because  their  mis¬ 
take  had  been  made  in  improper  handling 
of  the  eggs  before  they  were  put  in  the 
machine.  Many  cases  of  poor  brooding 
can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  improper  han¬ 
dling  of  hatching  eggs  prior  to  incubation. 

Causes  of  Weakness. — Two  of  the 
most  common  causes  for  these  germs  be¬ 
coming  weakened  are.  first,  leaving  the 
egg  in  tlie  nest  all  day  before  gathering. 
This  is  as  true  iu  warm  weather,  or  per¬ 
haps  more  so  than  iu  moderately  cold 
weather.  For  example,  should  an  egg,  as 
very  often  they  are,  be  laid  early  iu  the 
morning,  soon  after  the  hen  coines  from 
the  roost,  and  should  there  be  a  hen  al¬ 
most  continually  on  that  nest  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  either  from  broodiuess  or  from 
the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  hens  are 
laying  iu  the  same  nest,  the  temperature 
of  this  egg  would  be  kept  at  a  sufficiently 
high  point  (over  80°  F.).  so  that  the 
germ  would  start  to  leave  this  dormant 
stage.  We  know  this  condition  happens 
very  often,  as  we  are  quite  apt  to  find 
that  a  few  of  the  nests  in  the  house  arc 
the  most  popular.  A  hen  prefers  to  lay 
iu  a  warm  uest,  and  this  induces,  iu  many 
cases,  the  nest  to  he  used  continually  for 
the  whole  day.  When  this  egg  is  gathered 
in  the  late  afternoon  and  held  for  a  tew 
days  prior  to  incubation,  the  egg  has  a 
chance  to  cool  down  again  to  a  point  in 
temperature  at  which  the  development  of 
this  germ  ceases,  and  then  the  jarring 
and  handling  of  the  egg  is  quite  detri¬ 
mental.  This  is  especially  true  when  eggs 
are  sold  for  hatching  and  transported  by 
express  or  even  when  they  are  carried 
in  automobiles.  Had  these  eggs  been 
gathered  at  least  twice  during  the  day, 
and.  better,  three  or  four  times,  this  germ 
would  have  remained  in  the  dormant 
stage  and  in  holding  it  for  incubation,  or 


in  shipping  it  prior  to  hatching,  it  would 
hot  have  suffered  from  the  handling  or 
holding,  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
hatches  .would  have  been  a  great  deal 
better,  and  that  the  chicks  would  he  of  a 
correspondingly  good  quality.  Many  re¬ 
ports  of  shipments  of  poor  hatching  eggs 
are  due  to  these  conditions,  and  the  idea 
that  a  great  many  poultrymeu  have  that  it 
is  very  detrimental  to  hatching  eggs  to 
ship  them,  often  comes  from  cases  of  this 
kind.  If  eggs  are  properly  handled  from 
the  time  they  are  laid  until  they  are 
shipped,  they  will  uudergo  the  ordinary 
transportation  by  express,  and  hauling  in 
automobiles,  in  good  shape.  It  must  be 
realized,  of  -course,  that  it  does  not  im¬ 
prove  the  egg  to  ship  it,  but  the  detri¬ 
mental  effects  are  often  iu  direct  relation 
as  to  the  way  these  eggs  were  cared  for 
before  shipment.  • 

Moisture  in  Incubation. — Consider¬ 
ing  briefly  the  part  of  the  egg  from  which 
the  germ  gets  its  food,  this  also  is  often 
materially  affected  by  improper  handling 
before  incubation.  The  factor  of  moisture 
is  principally  affected  here.  Many  people 
have  the  craze  of  waiting  until  the  last 
few  days  of  incubation,  and  then  soaking 
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the  eggs  in  every  way  possible,  with  w; 
tor,  in  the  belief  that  the  chieks  need  very 
much  moisture  at  the  time  of  hatching  iu 
order  to  come  through  in  good  shape. 
This  method  is  only  sound  in  a  few  cases 
where  the  eggs  have  been  dried  previous 
to  incubation,  and  during  incubation,  to 
such  a  point  that  there  is  an  insufficient 
amount  of  moisture  left  iu  the  eggs,  or  at 
least  that  there  is  not  as  much  as  nature 
has  deemed  it  necessary  to  have  at  that 
time.  Once  must  remember  that  once 
moisture  or  water  has  been  drawn  from 
the  egg,  due  to  holding  eggs  or  incuba¬ 
tion,  it  is  an  impossibility  to  get  that 
moisture  back  iu  the. egg  unless  put  there 
under  pressure.  80  it  should  be  the  “slo¬ 
gan”  of  poultrymen.  when  handling 
hatching  eggs,  “to  hold  the  moisture,”  or 
at  least  to  lose  as  little  as  possible  prior 
to  incubation.  Among  farmers,  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  that  hatching  eggs  are  usually 
gathered  and  kept  in  the  kitchen.  This 
perhaps  is  the  worst  place  on  the  whole 
farm  iu  which  to  --  hold  hatching  eggs. 
Usually  the  best  place  is  in  the  cellar, 
where  the  temperature  is  cool,  and  even 
where  the  air  contains  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture. 

Holding  Hatching  Eggs. — The  length 
of  tiirie.  that  it  is  possible  to  hold  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  prior  to  incubation  varies  almost 
entirely  with  the  way  they  have  been 
handled.  In  other  words,  many  hatching 
eggs  are  in  a  better  condition  to  hatch 
when  they  have  been  properly  held  for 
two  weeks  after  they  have  been  laid,  than 
others  which  have  been  improperly  han¬ 
dled  for  only  two  days  after  they  have 
been.  laid.  All  conditions  being  equal,  of 
course,  the  fresher  the  egg.  prior  to  plac¬ 
ing  it  in  the  incubator,  the  better.  In 
other  words,  it  does  not  improve  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  to  hold  them,  but  they  can  be 
held  for  10  days  or  two  weeks  without 
materially  affecting  them.  After  this  time, 
with  the  best  of  care,  one  may  expect 
them  to  deterioriate  more  rapidly,  but 
they  can  be  kept,  when  necessity  demands, 
for* three  weeks,  and  good  results  may  be 
expected. 

Ideal  Handling. — Eggs  should  not  he 
placed  on  their  ends,  but  should  be  placed 
on  the  side,  tilting  slightly  towards  the 
point.  It  has  been  advocated  by  a  great 
manv,  and  it  is  being  practiced  still  by 
many,  to  hold  hatching  eggs  on  then- 
points.  This  is  an  unnatural  position  for 
an  egg,  and  the  saying  goes  that  the  only 
man  who  could  stand  ail  egg  on  its  point 
was  Columbus.  As  eggs  naturally  lie  in 
a  nest,  they  are  on  their  sides.  Had  na¬ 
ture  wanted  these  eggs  held  on  their 
points,  she  would  have  given  them  an¬ 
other  shape.  The  yolks  in  these  eggs  are 
held  iu  place  by  the  heavy,  more  tenacious 
part  of  the  white  known  as  the  chalaza, 
and  when  the  egg  is  placed  on  either  end 
it  is  impossible  for  this  chalaza  to  operate 
properly.  The  ideal  way  to  handle  hatch¬ 
ing  sggs.  previous  to  .  incubation  is  to 
gather  them  at  least  three  or  four  times 
a  dav,  and  to  place  them  iu  a  cool  moist 
place  (40°  to  G0°F.).  As  mentioned 
above,  the  cellar  is  usually  the  place  hav¬ 
ing  these  conditions.  In  holding  eggs,  it 
is  well  to  keep  a  cover  over  them,  as  the 
dust  which  often  comes  from  coal  ashes  or 
other  sources  is  quite  detrimental  to  them. 

Turning  the  Eggs. — Eggs  which  are 
being  held  for  hatching  should  be  turned 
regularly,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  at 
least,  and  every  day  once,  if  possible.  A 
handy  way  of  holding  them  is  to  place 
them  in  ordinary  dozen  cartons,  or  in 
ordinary  egg-shipping  crates,  point  down, 
and  then  to  turn  tlie  crate,  after  filling, 
over  011  its  side  or  end,  so  that  the  eggs 
will  have  a  horizontal  position,  and  then 
tilt  the  case  slightly,  so  the  points  of  tlie 
eggs  will  be  a  trifle  lower  than  the  big 
ends.  In  conclusion,  one  should  consider 
his  hatching  eggs  from  the  time  they  are 
laid  until  they  are  hatching,  as  live  things, 
and  should  give  them  the  best  of  care. 
One  is  very  prone  to  believe  that  eggs  are 
eggs,  and  that  they  can  be  haudled  almost 
in  any  way,  until  they  are  placed  iu  an 
incubator.  ‘  From  that  time  on.  most  peo¬ 
ple  are  quite  careful  and  give  tlie  eggs 
the  best  of  care,  but  many  of  these  eggs 
have  already  beeu  spoiled  previous  to  iu- 
CUbatipU  VICTOR  G.  AUBREY. 

■New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
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Double  the  Weight 
From  the SameFeed 

wfi’JjJ*  So  great  has  been  the  de¬ 
double  the  mand  for  these  practical, 

price  per  lb.  1 

ready  -  to  -  use  capomzing 
tools  that  most  dealers  exhausted 
their  stocks.  The  fact  that  the  Pilling 
factory  .was  working  1007(9  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  orders  for  surgical  instru¬ 
ments  prevented  us  from  refilling 
their  shelves. 

But  next  Spring  we  shall  be  able  to 
supply  dealers  who  order  early.  Get 
your  order  in  now — any  poultryman  with 
Pilling  caponizing  tools  and  our  complete 
illustrated  instructions  can  make  each  dol¬ 
lar's  worth  of  feed  produce  •  four  times  as 
many  dollars  a:  with  roosters.  Capon 

Book  FREE. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO.,  Phila. ,  Pa . 

r  ,  Q  ,  ,  America's  Pioneer  Maker  ot 

tst.  I  c  1 4  Caponizing  Tools 


LIBERTY  MARVEL 
Oil'Burnin^  BROODER 


Blue  Flame  Wickless 
Oil  Heated  Colony  Brooder 

Automatic  Regulation 

The  Liberty  Marvel  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  existing  coal 
crisis. 

Change  Your  Coal 
Burner  Into  a 
Liberty  Oil  Brooder 

Big 


m 


saving 
in 

operating 
expense. 

Brooding  ' 

50 
to 
1000 

chicks  _  _ _ _ 

for  less  than  6c  per  day.  Perfect  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send 
for  circular  on  “Scientific  Brooding.” 

800  Ohestnnt  4t.« 
Philadelphia,  Pa- 


Liberty  Stove  Co. 


30 Days’ ^  Free  Trial 

HILL  COLONY 

and  MAGIC 

BROODERS 

J  Noted  for 
{/quality 
and  e  f  f i  - 

- - — —  ciency; 

self-regulating;  gas-proof;  maintain  an 
even  temperature  of  heat;  fires  never 
go  out.  We  guarantee  them  and  will 
cheerfully  refund  the  mone“f ter  thirty 
days’  trial,  if  they  do  not  do  all  we  claim. 

SEX  D  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

United  Brooder  Co., 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam -Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

We  entrust  it  with  our  reputation . 
“H-0,,  means  too  much  every¬ 
where  for  us  to  produce  anything 
unworthy  of  this  valued  name. 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  dealer, 
write  for  sample*  and  we  will  arrange 
te  have  you  supplied. 

THE  H-0  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.  8.  Food  Administration 
License  Mo.  0-12996 

John  J.  Campbell,  Eastern  Sales  Agt.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  incubator 

Best  Construction 
Simplest  to  Operate 

60—100—150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave..  NUTLEY.  NEW  JERSEY 

Chicken*  Sick  or  Not  Laying? 

Most  poor  layers  are  "OUT  OF  CONDITION*  or  have 
Colds.  Koup.  Bowel  trouble.  Sore  head, Chicken  pox,  etc. 
GERMOZONE  is  the  best  remedy  for  all  these  disorders. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  76c,  with  5 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  463.  OMAHA.  NEB. 
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Flush  Cows  After  Calving 

Protect  your  herd  against  Contagious 
Abortion  and  Barrenness. 

Barrenness  'or  Sterility,  like  Abortion, 
Retention  cf  After-birth  and  Premature 
Rirth,  is  nearly  always  caused  by  infection  of 
the  reproductive  organs  by  the  germs  of 
Contagious  Abortion.  Unless  this  infection 
js  promptly  overcome  by  the  use  cf  a  powerful 
tout  safe  antiseptic,  it  may  permanently 
attect  the  reproductive  organs  so  that  the 
cow  will  continually  fail  to  stick. 

Every  time  a  cow  drops  a  calf — whether 
©live  or  dead — by  premature  birth  or  abort- 
ing,  whether  the  after-birth  is  retained  or 
not,  her  reproductive  organs  should  be 
flushed  out,  because  that  is  where  the  in¬ 
fection  is  developing. 

B-K,  the  powerful  non-poisonous  anti¬ 
septic,  is  scientifically  correct  for  this  work 
Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,  it  quickly 
brings  the  after-birth,  dissolves  the  slimy 
albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs,  stops 
discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  B-K 
does  not  cause  straining,  but  is  soothing  and 
heals  the  tissues. 

c«S.e.9.d  for  ‘‘evidence”  and  free  Bulletin  No. 
o2  Contagious  Abortion.’'  If  your  dealer 
docs  not  have  B-K  send  us  bis  name 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2779  S.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


P-K '  P‘K •  B-K •  B-K '  D-K '  B'K ' 


Barron's  Imported  Direct 

WHITE  EGGS  ONLY 

Hatched  and  Sold 


LEGHORNS 
FIVE?  SUCCESSION 

Bred  and  owned  by  me  iqade  these  records  ; 

at  New  Paitz.-  212  eggs 'per  hen  in  10k>  mos. 

191  j-  16  at  Cornell,  laid  greatest  total  weight  of  eggs; 
were  2d  in  both  number  laid  and  whiteness  of  eggs. 

1916- 17  at  Stfcrrs,  finished  3rd  inLeghorn  class.  We 
t'e'i  with  Hilltop  Farm  for  best  individual  place. 

1917- 18  Steadiest  laying  Leghorns  in  Contest; 
finished  3rd  in  Leghorn  Class.  We  won  first 
individual  place. 

1917- 18  also,  a  pen-bred  and  reared  by  me  and.  sold 
to  Ira  Steen  of  New  Paltz,  made  the  remarkable 

of  236  eggs  per  bird  in  12  months. 

1918- 19,  See  present  Contest  report,  pen  60. 

Hatching  Eggs  $15.00  per  lOO 

J.  0.  LeFEVRE,  Wild  Rose  Farm,  Hew  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

stili  lead  the  40  pens  in  the  American  class  at  Vine- 
land  International  Egg  Laying  and  Breeding  contest 
at  the  qud  of  the  120th  week.  Won  s|>ecial  premium 
given  by  X.  J.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  on  old  male 
for  best  utility  bird  in  American  class  at  New  Jersey 
State  Championship  Show  held  at  Trenton,  January, 
1019.  Eggs  from  old  birds  selected  for  heavy  egg 
production  mated  to  272  and  278-egg  cockerels,  94 
for  16;  420  per  100.  Eggs  from  yearlings,  same 
strain,  43  for  16;  415  100.  Nothing  sold  but  what 
we  raise  on  our  own  farm.  No  baby  chicks. 

GARRET  W.  BUCK,  -  Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 


FOR 

SALE 

Also 


Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns 

We  offer  >  few  choice  cockerels 
from  a  superior  laying  strain. 

EMMADINE  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York 

1 6  S.  C.W.  Leghorn-Barron  Cockerels  fs?Le 

bred  from  heavy  lay  stock.  Prices  from  $5  to  $  1  0  each. 
G.  II.  W1UIUIIT,  t'oiyeroft  Poultry  Farm. West  Millington,  Couu 

Single  Comb  WhiiaLeghorn  Cockerels  Jt°ra?n 

Hatching  Eggs.  M  M.  MFCHKLKK,  MnllLlll,  Ne»  York 

SINGLE  COMB  REDSI  Separate  farms 
BARON  WYANDOTTESI  Winter  layers 
.  •  'Eggs— SI  .50  per  15;  S7.50  per  100. 

L.  Arthur  Sheldon,  Route  7.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

SO  D  I  ■ — Z  pric  Vibert’strap-nest- 

■  \Sa  I\«  ItXXtJUbea  strain.  Eggs, 
(10  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  S25  per  100.  Circular  with 
terms  and  guarantee,  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Crary ville,  N  Y. 

200,000  CHICKS  For  1919 

Seven  varieties.  Also  Brooders— 300  to  1,000  chick 
capacity— 8*14.50  to  $‘20  each.  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Dept.  11,  KichfieUl,  Pa. 

PI1IAYC  8.1’.  lluff  Leghorns,  Bar.  Rocks.  Parcel 
u  11 11/ Ru  Post  Service.  Cl r.  Free.  Guarantee  Satis¬ 
faction.  JACOB  NEIM0N0,  Box  2,  McAlislervillc,  P>. 


S.  ('  White  Leghorn  at  12c.  each.  B.  Rock  at  14c. 
each.-  C.  M  It  rubaker,  Porttrevorton,  l’a. 

H*itr>hinn  Fnn«  Missouri  contest-winning  bar- 
nuiuiiuy  uyys  R0N  strain  s.  c.  white  leghorns 

Trap-nested  mothers  averaged  25  eggs  during  the 
coldest  winter  months.  March  eggs,  S5.50  per  100. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Nelson  Dewey,  Middleport.  N.Y. 

"Wilson’s  "White  Rocks 

Better  than  ever  and  leading  the  White  Rocks  at 
Storrs  egg-laying  contest.  Order  votir  chickens 
now.  525  per  100.  Eggs.  SIO  per  100.  II.  A.  M  ILSON,  Hollis,  N.  H. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS  PARK'S  BARREO  ROCKS 

Four  daughters  and  imported  260  egg  record  hen.  Cock’s 
pedigree.  Dam,  260,  sire,  283-egg  record.  Price  of  pen, 
946.  Park’s  Hocks  hatching  eggs  from  selected  pens 
mated  to  240  egg  record  cock  at  $8  per  15;  $5  per  30. 

N.  HENRY  FENNEIt.  -  Selotu,  Pu. 

Barred  Rocks EY;,Sr,"'SS',: 

matings  Either  light  or  dark.  Eggs,  15— $5;  100— 
J20.  Utility.  15— J3;  100— SI 5.  l’arkes'  heavy-laying 
strain,  15 — S3;  100— *15.  I.  H.  BAC0RN.  Serpeantsville,  N.  J? 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  EGGS 

*8  -100.  Excellent  stock.  B.  C.  MILLER,  R.  No.  I,  Oilinl,  N.  J. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Pigs  in  a  Chicken  Brooder 

Here's  a  picture  of  nine  pigs  and  their 
foster  mother.  Their  mother  died  when 
they  were  six  hours  old.  We  put  them  in 
the  chicken  brooder  and  raised  them  all. 

They  are  now  lusty  hogs.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  a  help  to  some  other  R.  N.-Y. 
readers.  w.  d.  ballabd. 

New  York. 


Weight  of  Broilers 

ITow  much  should  a  chicken  weigh,  or 
how  old  should  it  be  before  being  placed 
in  crate  for  fattening  for  broiler? 

Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  av.  m\  w. 

It  is  not  customary  in  this  part  of  the 
country  to  crate-fatten  chickens  for  broil¬ 
ers.  Chickens  which  are  intended  for 
market  during  the  broiler  age,  which  runs 
from  six  weeks  of  age  for  squab  broilers 
to  12  weeks  for  the  regular  size,  can  be 
fattened  more  efficiently  by  feeding  upon 
the  proper  rations  with  birds  running  in 
pens  of  limited  size.  Crate-fattening  is 
usually  practised  with  chickens  intended 
for  market  as  roasters  weighing  5  lbs.  or 
more  each.  For  this  purpose  the  large  or 
general  purpose  breeds  are  best,  and  they 
are  placed  in  the  crates  at  the  age  of  12 
to  IS  weeks.  At  this  time  they  should 
average  Sy2  to  4  lbs.  each,  which  has 
been  found  the  most  profitable  size  for 
crate-fattening.  c.  s.  G. 


The  Light  in  the  Henhouse 

I  notice  on  page  20G  an  article  by  Mon¬ 
roe.  Reeves  in  which  he  objects  and  rather 
Tidicules  the  idea  of  using  artificial  light 
for  hens.  I  happened  the  other  day  to 


Orphan  Pigs  in  a  Chicken  Brooder 

visit  one  of  our  foremost  poultrymen  in 
New  Brunswick,  It.  A.  Snowball,  of 
Chatham.  He  has  an  up-to-date  henhouse 
with  a  cotton  front,  and  the  breeds  he 
uses  are  White  Leghorn  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  In  the  month  of  January  just 
passed,  his  152  hens,  a  large  proportion 
being  pullets  which  did  not  start  to  lay 
until  the  middle  of  the  month,  laid  2,750 
eggs,  one  hen  laying  29  eggs  in  the  31 
days.  Mr.  Snowball  attributes  a  large 
part  of  his  success  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
using  artificial  lights.  His  lights  are 
turned  on  about  half  past  five  or  six 
in  the  morning  till  daybreak.  Then  in 
the  evening  they  are  kept  turned  on  until 
nine  o’clock.  He  says  that  very  often 
at  nine  o’clock  he  will  see  a  large  number 
of  hens  at  the  self-feeders  busy  feeding, 
and  he  claims  that  had  they  been  on  the 
roost  as  they  would  have  been  had  it  not 
been  for  the  lights,  they  would  have  been 
minus  that  much  feed  to  keep  them 
warm,  and  that  much  less  food  with 
which  to  produce  eggs,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  hen  laying  29  days  out 
of  31  must  certainly  require  more  food 
than  can  be  taken  in  in  such  a  short  time 
as  allowed  by  our  short  Winter  days. 
You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  in  northern 
Now  Brunswick  we  have  a  very  staunch 
supportin’  of  artificial  light  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Snowball.  jas.  BEEN  neb,  jb. 

New  Brunswick. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

March  11 — Iowa  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association.  Dos  Moines.  Iowa.  - 

March  12 — New  England  Berkshire 
Club,  bred  sows.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 

March  12 — Southern  Iowa  Breeders’ 
Association.  Percherons,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

March  13-14 — -Nebraska  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Shorthorns,  Grand 
Island,  Neb. 

March  ISt — North  Iowa  Breeders’  sale, 
horses,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

March  20-21 — Milking  Shorthorn  Con¬ 
gress,  show  and  sale,  Erie,  l’a. 

April  1-12 — Holsteins,  Purebred  lave 
Stock  Sales  Co  .  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

April  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 

April  17 — John  II.  Fitch,  Angus,  Lake 
City,  Iowa. 

Underhill’s  R.I.  Reds 

FOR  SALE!  A  BARGAIN! 

Owing  to  a  change  <>f  business,  we  have  decided  to 
sell  our  entire  flock  of  high  producing  it.  I,  Reds, 
including  500  hens,  22  males  and  our  Vineland  pens, 
both  old  and  young  Our  old  pen  laid  1,966  eggs  in 
pullet  year  and  our  young  pen  is  now  leading  all 
Beds  at  eastern  contests.  Price  will  he  furnished  on 
request.  UNDERHILL  BROS.,  Lakewood.  N  J’ 

Toulouse  Geese  Eggs 


ROc.  each. 

REGER  V  Rl  IT  b  i  RMS,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


Buff  Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  15— *2;  50— S5;  100-S9 

EMPIRE  CITY  POULTRY  YARDS.  R  R  No.  30.  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

I  iffht  Rrahmas  fin iw  i6th  y«ar-  Cockerels,  82.50  and 
UgniDTdnmdS  unij  $3  Selected  Eggs,  16-32;  50 — 35- 
100— 3».  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  NOKFOWfc,  CON  If! 


Baby 

Chicks 


Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Park  B.  Rocks 


PUREBRED, 

A  Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  WINTER  LAYERS 

3,000  select  Breedeis  on  free  farm  range— the  finest 
I  ever  owned.  All  breeders  inoculated  and  free  from 
lice.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quantity 
Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks-March  and 
April  delivery.  Capacity.  10  to  12,000  weekly  Order 
well  in  advance  this  year  as  there  is  only  half  the 
usual  number  of  breeders  in  the  country.  My  hook, 

'  Profits  in  Poultry  Keepino  Solved,"  free  with  all  $10  or¬ 
ders.  Circular  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Plessani  Valley.  N.  T. 

W.  LEGHORN  SSSt  *E??S 

I  roru  over  1500  breeders  known  as  the  largest  Leg¬ 
horn  bird*.  On  free  grass  range  the  year  round. 
13  years  careful  breeding  for  high  production  and 
large  white  eggs.  The  stock  will  tell  the  rest. 
Kggs  for  March,  *18  per  188;  April  S9:  May.  S8. 
Chicks.  March  15,  *28  per  188;  April.  *18;  May,  *15. 
silver  L’ampine  Eggs.  *1.50  per  15.  Book  your 
orders  from  this  adv.  Hatching  capacity,  5.700. 

ANTHONY  SIMON,  Tri-Slates  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Jervis,  N.Y. 

Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Heavy  layers. Good  type 
ana  size.  One  pen  of  175  pullers  averaged  88  eggs  per 
day  during  November  and  December.  Get  our  prices 
on  baby  clucks  and  hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Frank  Van  Wagner,  Prop  ,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

?^.C.u^nlJ^oLEB,H0RNS'  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADISE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Boi  11,  Paradise,  Penna. 

Barred  FLOCliS 

Eggs  for  hatching.  S8  per  100.  Day-old  chicks,  S18  per 

100.  A.  C.  J8NES.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georoetown,  Del. 

TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Silver  and  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks,  Chicks  25c.  each;  $24  per  100.  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings.  40c.  each. 

ALOHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  34.  PH0ENIXVILLE,  PA. 

S.C. BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

Sunswiek  strain.  Farm  raised  and  bred  for  Winter 
layers.  Hatching  eggs,  83  per  setting:  815  per  100. 

Mrs.  i  rank  E.  Martin,  .  Hatfield,  Penn. 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Minorcas 

Eggs  for  hatching.  S2  25  for  13,  sent  parcel  post 

BURDETTE  SMITH,  Box  848.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rhode  Island  WHITES 

Single  Comb  Strong,  vigorous  cockerels,  $5  each. 
All  from  pen  of  heavy  winter  layers. 

O.  G.  L.  L  E  W  1  S,  -  Paoli,  Penna. 

fiO  Rreed«  chickens,  ducks,  geese  turkeys 
guineas,  hares  and  dogs 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Large  Illustrated  Catalog  F  ee. 

EDWIN  A.80UDER,  -  Telford,  JFa. 

White  Pekin  Duck 

EGGS  from  extra  large,  fully  matured  birds.  Price, 
15c  each;  25fnrS3.50.  Also  White  Wyandotte  eggs 
from  free  range,  good  laying  stock.  Price,  S2  for  15; 
S10  for  100.  HAROLD  DICKERSON.  Kingwood  Park.  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  Bfr3)0 

R  C.  Red  and  B  P.  R.  Eggs,  S3  per  15.  Shropshire 
Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penn. 

For  Sale-Hatching  ECGSfpr^e 

winning  Giant  Mammoth  Bronze  Stock,  safely 
paciced,  50c.  each.  Also  few  young  Toms  from  prize¬ 
winning  stock, S12.  Mrs.  C.  M.C0LE,  Eastport.Long  Island 

Sunsivick  Strain  Buff  Orpington  Eggs 

42  per  15  aud  93.60  per  30.  OUITHU  FARM,  Stanley, N  Y. 

ForSale-Wyckoff  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Cockerels  direct.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 

K3  Bred  to  Lav.  Blue  Rib- 

1  \  a  a  1  \  fj  J  bon  Winners.  Coeker- 

,  els  for  sale.  S3. 60  and 

S5  each  CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  It.  1).  2,  Gettysburg,  Pa 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

Ylberts  Trapnested  Stock. 

Hatching  Kggs.  *2.50  per  15  ;  SIO  per  100. 

I).  EVERETT  JONES,  HILLSDALE,  N.Y 

Record  308 
E  gga.  Trap- 
nested  at 
Storrs,  Conn. 

KNIGHT’S  Blue  Ribbon  Strain 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Have  made  Records  at  Storrs.  Eggs  and  Chicks  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  O.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  1{.  1. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  C.  White  Leohorn.  $1.25  for  15  eggs.  $5  50  per  100. 
S.  C  White  Orpinoton,  SI. 75  for  1.5 eggs.  S8.50per  lOo. 
White  Wyandotte,  SI. 50  for  15  eggs,  $7  00  perlOO. 
Mammoth  Toulouse  Goose  eggs.  $4  00  for  setting  of 
7  eggs.  Also  fine  Cornish  Game  Cockerels.  S4  00  ea. 
All  breeding  stock  free  range,  vigorous  and 
high-bred.  Stamp  for  reply. 

It.  C.  MacKley,  Parke,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


Parks’  Strain  B.P.  R.  Eggs  and  Chix 

All  males  from  t rapped  hens  with  records  204  to  2°7 

INGLESIDE  FARMS,  C.  H.  CHUBB,  Prop.,  Palenviile.  NX 

s.  c.  w. 


Leghorns,  lie.;  Rocks,  lie. 
ailed  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 

.  A.  LAI  YEK,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHICKS  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir'.  free! 


White  Wyandottes  “  rset  £  a?  n*cas 

Standard  Bred  Egg  Machines.  A  few  cockerels  for 
sale;  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Quality  better  than 
ever.  Prices  the  same,  i.  e.  SIO  per  hundred;  S6 
per  50;  S2  per  setting.  Get  your  orders  booked 
early  as  demand  always  exceeds  supply. 

E*  B.  ITNitoEKHIUJ./'Old  Orchard  Farm."  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  ^2tchiSg 

Cockerels  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  New  York 

Buff  Wyandottes  & 

Mrs.  Worthington  Holcomb.  New  Hartford.  Conn. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels-“Regals” 

I  offer  a  few  extra  selected  farm  raised  birds  of  John  S. 
Martin’s  best  at  $5  each.  L.  O.  Quloley,  Goshen.  Now  York 

Pure  Barron  Wyandottes 

\v.  hi's  best  utility  breed.  275-egg  (train.  Eggs  15 

— S2 ;  50-  S6 ;  loo-SlO.  ARTHUR  0,  SMITH  Norfolk,  Conn. 

Utility  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

lo — $1.75;  50-  $5,  pr,  paid.  MAMIE  SICELOFF.  Ilanuer,  S.  J* 

Buff  Orpingtons,  S.C. 

Nine  to  ten  lb.  Cockerels,  trapnested  stock. 
Two  hundred  and  over  egg  laying  strain. 

Six  Dollars. 

FAIR  ORCHARDS  FARM,  Grove,  Vt. 

Park’s  Strain  B.  R.  Day-Old  Chix 

from  fine  utility  free  range  grown  stock.  Mar,  19c.; 
April,  18c.  Also  good  utility  W.  Rock  and  S.  C.  R. 
I.  Reds,  32c.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Hatches  weekly 
MAPLES  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  R.  F-  D„  Telford  Pa. 

Barred  Rocks  ®sgsfrom?ieoro"s- 

■  V, u  iwvno  farm  raised  birds. 
Heavy  laying,  trap-nested.  Parks'  strain.  *1  25  per 
setting.  G.  A.  Williams.  Box  494,  W  arwick,  N.Y. 

Parks  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Hatching  Eggs,  $2.50  per  15;  $10  per  100. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

“Pprfpciinn”  BARRED  ROCK  iWHGLETS).  Best  we  ever  raised. 

i  el  i  go  1 1  u  ii  Kor  quick  sale  line,  snappy,  vigorous  cock¬ 
erels,  *6.  worth  $8;  >8,  worth  >10;  >10,  worth  >15;  $15  worth 
>20  Nine  cocks,  breeders  from  last  year’s  mating  pens, 
at  half  price.  $7.50  to  >15.  Pullets  >3  to  >5  each. 

Pr.  U£o.  T.  HAYMAN,  -  Doyi.estown",  Pa. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Thompson's  Ringlets  Direct— both  light  and 
dark.  Also  Parkes’  heavy-laying  strain.  Choice 
pens  SI 8  up:  single  Cockerels,  So,  S7.oO,  810, 
815.  Money  hack  if  not  pleased. 

I,  H,  Bacorn,  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

•Rarred  RO Cits 

Famous  Champion  200-Egg  strains.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Eight-weeks-old  chicks.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Write  to  CHAS.  ECKHART,  Shohola,  Penn. 

SILVER  CAMPINES 

Laying  hens,  S2  50  Each.  Best  of  stock.  Eg^s. 
S2  for  15,  S5  for  50.  S8-100. 

The  McPherson  Farm,  Millington,  N.  J. 

Rosa  Comb  S  Red  Cockerels 

eggs,  $1  2  per  hundred.  E1IUAR  lUMMOXI),  Burnt  Hills.  N.Y 

MntllpH  Annnnaq  S>-?5,  *2.25 each. 

ihuitigu  Anconas  geo.  k.  bowdish,  espeiunck,  n.y 

Rahufihiplte  10.000  each  week ;  20  varieties;  utility  and 
UdUJ  UlllliKS  e  x  hi  b  i  t  io  n  stock;  list  free;  Toulouse 
Geese.  Stamps  appreciated.  SPENCER  HATCHERY.  Spenc.r,  Oh,. 

WhitpRnplf  finckerplc  M.bcl  itraia,  $5.  Eggs,  42  per  15; 
nnnenOLKUOCKereiS  .fjper  100.  90%  fertile.  Chicks, 
»ao  per  100.  A.  G.  SCOFIELD,  Green  llaven,  Y. 


1 


osemon 


'The  Flower  of  the  Season's  Chicks'' 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Anconas 
Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes 

Big,  vigorous  chicks  at  prices  you  can  afford.  Front  free-range  flocks  of  pure-bred 
heavy  Layers,  headed  by  sous  of  hecs  which  have  made  big  egg  records. 

•  Uosemont”  stands  for  high  quality,  fair  prices,  square  treatment,  personal  service.  Our  customers 
receive  all  this.  And  we  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  chicks. 

Book  orders  now  for  April  and  May  delivery.  Rosetnont  Chicks  are  in  such  hia 
demand  that  March  hatches  are  all  sold.  Complete  Catalog  FREE 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY  aos&sJff.  N  J. 
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“LADY  VICTORY” 

f  1918  CHAMPION  ^ 

Lay*  304  Eggs  per  year 
In  Egg  Competition 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  White  Wyandottes 
S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds 


tii 


World’s  Champion  Layers 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 

Lady  Victory,  oui'S.  C.W. Leghorn  hen,  wins  High¬ 
est  Honors  in  American  Egg  Laying  Contest,  at 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Average  25  eggs  per  month 
during  coldest  Winter  known  tor »8  years.  Figureout 
for  yourself  how  layers  like  these  will  increase  your 
profits.  Together  with  her  four  sisters,  her  pen  laid 
1133  eggs,  winning  three  silver  cups  and  high  honors. 

Our  entry  of  five  Wyandotte  hens  in  the  preceding  North 
American  Egg  Laying  Competition,  won  First  Prize  and 
Three  Silver  Cups.  These  hens  laid  1165  itgs,  having  these 
high  individual  records:  294-267-221-220  eggs.  Contest  under 
government  supervision. 

Our  Champion  Wyandotte  hen  “Liberty  Bell”  laid  294 
qskh  winning  first  prize  and  cup,  anti  establishing  World’s 
Highest  Official  Wyandotte  Record.  Her  sister  laid  267 
e^KS,  winning  third  prize  and  cup  against  500  competitors. 

Merely  another  proof  of  our  success  in  breeding  200-egrf? 
layers.  Other  competition  winnings: 

Reds— Highest  awards,  in  their  class,  N.  A.  Contest,  five 
hens  laying  1043  eggs,  an  average  of  over  200  eggs  per  hen. 
Highest  official  Red  Record  known. 

HATCHING  EGGS  pr°l,u. 

fine  cockerels  -  r  WiiSBk  EEr 

BABY  CHICKS  Known 

BREEDING  STOCK  * 

Write  today  for 
copy  of  “The 
Story  of  the  200- 
Egg  Hen,”  con¬ 
taining  pictures  of  # 
our  competition  winners, 
plans  of  trapnest,  feeding 
formulas  and  other  val¬ 
uable  information  that 
will  increase  your  egg  yield. 

Price  10c,  deducted  from 
first  order. 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY 
Box  P,  Lancaster, 


fHlX 

bre< 


White  Leghorn*.  Red*. 
Wyandotte*.  Ancona*. 
Pekin  &  Rurner  Ducks 


A  breeding  farm,  net  a  big  hatchery ’ 


"Arter  travelling  2,000  mlle9  your  eggs  gave 
80  per  cent  hatch — better  results  than  I  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  eggs  of  live  other  breedera." 
— R  L.  Rash.  Purple  Springs.  Alberta.  Can 
"From  my  order  of  1.800  eggs  I  hatched 
1.480  perfect  chicks.  After  six  weeks  all  but 
100  are  alive.” — Coffman  Shenk,  Denbigh.  Va, 


American  Poultry  Almanac 


Our  1919  cata¬ 
log  FREE.  How 
we  breed  the  300-egg  hen  Plain  scientific  fact*. 
How  we  lain  medals  at  the  egg-laving  contests. 
HOPEWELL  FARMS.  BoxR,  Hopewell  N.J. 


BABY 

$20  per  100 

CRICKS 

Aft4*r  Larch  21 

$16  per  100 


RED. 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

Winners  Storrs  Contest  ’13-’ 14 
Leading  Leghorn  Pen  ’  15-’  16 

Hatching  EtftTs  and  Chicks  from  carefully  selected 
breeding  Hocks.  FRANCIS  F  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chixs 

from  our  breeding  stock,  including  Tom  Barron 
strain.  All  farm  raised  on  free  range.  Utility  bred 
chicks,  peri«ctly  hatched,  easy  to  raise  and  started 
right.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Booking  orders.  Cir¬ 
cular.  HAMILTON  FARM, Huntington,  N.lf. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
and  contest  records.  EGOS  produced 
every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspection 
invited.  Custom  hatching. 

Phone  Plainaboro  62o 

Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  S,oHnVnCohua,nhd!fcr,\%°5: 


Eglantine  Stock -COCKERELS 

Nephew  of  Daily  Eglantine,  direct  from  Eglantine 
farm.  Darned  by  265-egg  hens.  Mated  to  pure  Bar¬ 
ron  and  Nona- Better  strain  hens  of  200-egg  record. 
Chicks,  8S15;  Eggs.  S>9  per  100.  Circular  free.  Yeats’ 

experience.  MAPLE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Hobbs.  Md 

WHITE  LEGHORN  Chicks  S,B 


Eggs—  $9  per  100. 
■S10  per  100. 


Chicks— S20.  Eggs- 
Custoji  Hatching 

Phone  134-2— SNOW  WHITE  FARM.  Westport,  Conn. 

Barron  English  Leghorns 

50,000  Barron  chicks  and  Hatching  eggs  for  imme¬ 
diate  special  delivery.  3,000  breeders  in  orchard 
range.  Most  profitable  and  Persistent  layers.  Con¬ 
test  winners.  Largest  importers  ami  Breeders.  Val¬ 
uable  catalogue  free.  Q.  DE  VRIES.  Box  222.  Zeeland,  Mich, 

ShiOLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Result  of  12  years  breeding  to  produce  the  best  in 
genuine  egg  producers.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  forcircular. 

GLENW00D  POULTRY  FARM.  John  H.  Weed.  Vinetend,  N.  J 


Utility  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs,  8810  per  100.  Day-old  chicks.  $‘40 
per  100.  March.  April  and  Alay  delivery.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  W.W.  WALLACE,  HOME. 
WOOD  FARM,  Pleasantviile.  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Bred  to  lay  large  eggs.  Day-old  chicks  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Prices,  delivered  by  Parcel  Post  or  Ex¬ 
press:  Chicks,  in  lots  of  25,  $5.  Chicks,  in  lots  of 
100,  $18.  Eggs,  ten  cents  each,  any  quantity. 

MEADOW  BROOK  FARM,  •  Gllbertsvllle,  Pennsylvania 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

I  -Old  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Get  my  free  circular  before  yon 
b,uei'  chicks,  tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest 
layer, and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth, write  today.  Also 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  Pillstown,  N.  J. 


QUEENSBURY 


LEGHORNS 


If? 

<0 


(Barron  Foundation) 

Trap  nested  winter  layers  that  arefhatcli- 
ed  right,  raised  l  ight  and  sold  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Dependable  utility  birds  that 
are  guaranteed  to  please  you.  COCKERELS, 
HATCHING  EGGS.  BABY  CHICKS.  Write  to-day.  • 


Toms  River,  N.  J. 


QUEENSBURY  FARMS 


BABY  CHICKS  and 
HATCHING  EGGS 

from 

Park  &  Tilford’s 

Laurelton  Farms,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Suburban  dwellers  should  keep  poultry 
to  cut  the  high  cost  of  living.  Table 
waster  would  partially  feed  the  birds. 
A  small  investment  in  Laurelton  Farms 
Large  Type  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  will  give  quick  returns.  We 
are  placing  before  our  customers  and 
the  public  all  the  advantages  that 
years  of  experience  and  careful  breed¬ 
ing  can  offer.  Years  of  trapnesting 
and  breeding  under  the  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  recognized  experts  have  built 
up  for  the  Laurelton  Farms  the  largest 
and  most  vigorous  strain  of  Heavy 
Egg-Laying  S;  C.  White  Leghorns,  Our 
breeding  females  weigh  four  pounds 
and  upwards,  and  were  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  Large,  Marketable  White  Eggs  for 
Park  &  Tiiford  Stores  in  New  York. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and 
in  placing  your  orders  several  weeks 
in  advance  you  may  select  your  date 
of  shipment. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Lakewood  ::  ::  New  Jersey 


EGGS 


For  Hatching  and 
Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured, 
carefully  mated  farm  raised  birds,  se¬ 
lected  for  their  prolific  laying  quali¬ 
ties  and  vigor.  We  can  supply  eggs  in 
any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  mat¬ 
ings  of.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Ilocks- 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from 
Single  CombWhite  Leghorns;  in  limit¬ 
ed  quantities  from  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

Write  for  Price  List 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONN. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY 

Breeding  Stock  ,  Bab^Chick^CajiacIty 


Hatching  Eggs 


THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

G.  O.  &  R.  O.  Knapp,  Props. 

LITTLE  BRITAIN,  N.  Y. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Severe  culling  during  1918  lias  produced  superior 
breeding  stock.  Sturdy  Chicks  from  free  range 
stock  ottered  at  the  folio  wing  prices: 

March  Chicks,  25  cents  each 
April  Chicks  -  20  cents  each 
May  Chicks  -  15  cents  each 
Hatching  Eggs,  80»„  fertility  guaranteed.  *10.00  per  hund. 
Order  from  this  ‘  ad.”— our  business  is  to  sell  breed¬ 
ing  Stock,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  rather  than 
expensive  catalogues  and  literature. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  (English)  Strain  of  Heavy  Winter  Layers 
SPECIAL  FOR  MARCH.  8.000  baby  chicks  a  week  from  two 
and  three  year  old  Breeders  with  records  up  to  2,4  Kggs 
a  year.  March  chicks  live  better,  make  a  more  rapid 
growth  and  broilers  bring  more  than  those  hatched  in 
any  other  month.  March  chicks  make  the  great  Winter 
layers.  Order  your  chicks  at  once  for  March  delivery. 
§20  per  100  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid,  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  A  hatch  every  Monday.  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

ONE  OBJECT  ONLY— TO  PRODUCE  HEAVY-LAYING  LEGHORNS 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  guaranteed  to 
be  from  our  own  Ilocks,  produced  on  our  own  farm. 
Trap-nests  used  for  past  five  years.  All  pullets 
now  trap-nested.  Mature  docks  carefully  selected. 
None  but  vigorous,  late-moulting  hens  kept.  Mated 
to  cockerels  from  200-egg  hens.  Barron  blood. 
Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mattituck,  N.  Y 


FerrisWhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laving  strain,  trapnested  17  y^ars,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  0.  O.  I),  and  guarantee 
results  Catalog  gives  prices;  describes  stock,  tells  all 
about  var  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  bv 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 
free.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


-Laying 

.EGH0RNS, 


Varieties 


HUMMER’S  Famous  Winter-L  , 

ROCKS.  REDS,  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS 
FIRST  PRIZE  PEN.  THIRD  PULLET  PHILADELPHIA  POULTRY 
SHOW  1.500  reasons  why  you  should  have  our  price 
list  of  the  most  profitable  chicks  to  buy. 

E.  It.  HLMMEIt  A  CO.,  it.  1>.  A.  I'  reiiolitown,  IN.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 


S.  C.  REDS.  R.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
B.  P.  ROCKS 
W.  WYANDOTTES 


Healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock 

Best  laying  strains  only.  Mod¬ 
erate  price.  Circular  free. 

CHICK  FARM,  R.  W.  WAGNER,  Prop. 

East  Northport, 


Now  York 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  -  W.  Wyandottes] 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  trapnested  farm  range,  heavy  laying 
flocks,  headed  by  males  from  the  flocks  producing  the  highost  scoring  pens  at  tho 
international  laying  conloat.  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  tame  matings  guaran¬ 
teed  eighty  per  cent,  fertile.  Gibson  broodors  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make 
your  Hock  more  productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
folder  free.  Write  for  it  NOW 

C.  F.  GIBSON.  Galen  Farms.  Box  lOO,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  ottice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  ami  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
February  20,  1919. 


•  BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Glehliope  Farm.  Mass . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 . 

Laurel  Poultry  Karm,  Quebec . 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  II..  .. 
Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario. 


Week 

23 
22 
2s 
42 
35 

24 
22 


Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich .  39 

liock  liose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  H.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Oregon  ... 

II.  L.  Smith.  Maine  . 

H.  15.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Mass  . 


WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyu,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . .  . 

Chickatawbut  Farms,  M.  j . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . .  . 

U.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . 

Hollistou  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.... 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario . 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria,  B.  C . 

Herbert  L  Warren.  Quo.,  Canada  - 

Mrs  It.  W.  Stevens.  N.  V . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  It.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  It.  I . . 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn . 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn . 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

Cook  &  Porter,  Mass . 

E.  Terry  Smith,  Conn . 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . .  •  • 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.J . 

Homer  P,  Denting,  Conn . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.J..,-.' . 

Pleasantviile  Farms.  N.Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  It.  I . 

Natick  Farm,  It.  1 . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  U . 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Harvey  A .  Drew,  N.  J . 

F,  W.  Cumpstone.  Conn . 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A,  Schwarz,  Cal . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 
Blue  AndalusianClub  ol  America, N.Y. 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, Ore. . .. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

llobt.  C.  Ogle,  N.Y . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Edward  T.  Tonissen,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I... 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Kxtuore  Farms,  Pa . 

JamesO  LeFevre.  N.  Y. . . 
Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn. 

W in.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn 
Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  b 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B.  S.  Ells.  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash... 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.J . 

Westwood  Farm.  N.  Y . 

A.  P.  lloblnsou.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J .  . 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm, 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J  . 

It.  Lindsey  Ireland,  Ky.... 

E.  A.  Btillard,  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass.  . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Y ards,  Conn 
J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass.... 

Clilford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn 
George  Phillips,  Conn.... 

J  W  Welch,  Neb . 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Tbuesen,  Conn. 

Oalc  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec.... 

Tarbell  Farms,  N.  Y . 

Locust  Grove  Farm,  N\  J. 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.J . 

ltapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N. 

I).  Tancred,  Wash . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J... 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Herbert  O.  Maxhani.  It.  I.. 

W.  B.  Kieft,  Ill . 

Ellwood  Newton,  Ccnn.  ... 

C.  S  Green,  N.J . 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill . 


14 

19 

34 

24 

24 

26 


20 


14 

36 

39 

35 

22 

35 

29 
16 
39 

30 


27 

30 

27 


38 

21 

40 

23 

27 

39 
33 
32 
21 
21 


37 

28 

12 

23 

10 


26 

17 

30 

10 

3 

5 
11 

3 

14 

30 
13 
19 
17 

7 
0 

13 
0 

12 

11 

17 

6 
21 

31 
6 

14 
2 

17 

10 

15 

16 
U 

3 
19 

5 

11 

13 

14 

8 
1 
9 
16 

9 
11 

8 

4 

10 
13 

4 

8 

25 


Total 

355 

404 

283 

483 

414 

365 

209 

311 

391 

196 

307 

345 

292 

226 

180 


205 

41 

174 

143 

295 

189 


Total . 


94 


254 

422 

254 

317 

460 

556 

356 

321 

251 

469 


237 

162 

200 


366 

220 

235 

144 

182 

492 
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345 

279 

377 


305 

205 
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119 

143 


170 

153 

478 

243 

219 

144 
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223 

298 

378 

158 

219 
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226 

64 

362 

272 

227 

188 

274 
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110 

400 

188 

109 
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302 
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251 

245 

177 

97 

137 

163 

350 

102 

242 

187 

132 

102 

402 

277 

109 

197 

158 

141 

154 

120 
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Sex  of  Guinea  Fowls;  Mating  Geese 

J.  IIow  may  oue  distinguish  the  sex  in 
guinea  fowls?  2.  Is  it  necessary  to  keep 
Toulouse  geese  in  pairs,  or  is  one  gander 
sufficient  for  a  number  of  females,  and 
how  many?  G.  H.  M. 

Northport,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  sex  of  guinea  fowls  is  usually 
distinguished  by  the  sound  of  their  voices, 
the  male  making  a  loud,  shrill  cry.  while 
the  female  has  a  lower  tone,  which  sounds 
rather  husky  when  compared  with  the 
voice  of  the  male.  The  male  also  has 
larger  comb  and  wattles  and  coarser  head. 

2.  We  usually  mate  two  geese  with  one 
gander  of  the  Toulouse  breed.  We  believe 
we  get  better  results  with  this  number 
than  with  a  larger  number  of  females. 

C.  S.  G. 


Good  Poultry  Equipment 


a 

.  ifemqagBEBHi 

pigpaa1 

»12 11  up 


Means  many,  many 
dollars  in  your 
pocket  these  days. 

Never  before  has  it 
been  so  profitable 
[I  1  to  have  good,  reli- 
able  poultry  raising 
equipment. 

THAT’S  WHAT  YOU 
GET  WHEN  YOU  BUY 


RhiP  Hen  INCUBATORS 
D1UC  ncn  and  BROODERS 

Money-back  Guarantee  on  Every  One 
Incubators:  5  sizes,  65  to  400  esg  capacity. 
Brooders:  3  sizes,  350,  500,  1,000  chicks. 
Hovers:  Burn  Kerosene.  50-100  chicks. 

Special  Offer  to  First 
Owner  Each  Locality 

Write  today.  Postal  will  do. 

WATSON  MFG.  CO. 

Lancaster,  Ann2st.  Pa. 


Qg  Buys  140-Eggi 
-  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator  | 


H  Over  i 

w  £740,000] 

Hot -Water,  Copper  Tank.  Double.  «*crs 

Wnlla  Fibre  Board  .Self -Regulated.  With  $6.35 

Hot  -  Water  140  -  Chick  Brooder  —  both  only  $15.95. 

Freight  Prepaid  iSSUl 

&  allowed  on  express.  Guaranteed. 
My  Special  Offers  provide  ways  to 
nrrf“nrn  extra  money.  Order  Now,  or 
r  ~  write  for  book.  “Hatching  Facts. 

r  —It’s  Free  and  tolls  all.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

ncubstor  Co.,  Box  48.  Racine.  Wis. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  134  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Crau$g,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

VVM.J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  P3 

Utility  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy-laying  strain;  line  bred  for  the  last 
eleven  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting,  size 
and  vigor.  Day-old  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
for  sale.  Circular  on  request.  .....  ..  .. 

It  KOA  It  IlltilOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


SUNNY  I  day-oi.i)  ciiix 

CREST  2,000  Hr.eding  Hen, 

20,000  Egg  capacity  incubators.  “  SUGGESTION  " — Buy  where 
your  order  will  be  filled  and  avoid  disappointment  I.et 
us  book  you  early  for  eggs  and  ciiix.  Send  three  cents 
for  1919  catalogue.  Sl'.N.VY  CRUST  CO.,  Ino.,  En«t  Aurora,  N.Y. 

Stone’s  S.  G.  White  Leghorns 

breeders,  selected  for  size,  vitality  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion  according  to  Cornell  methods.  Baby  chicks. 
Cockerels.  Hatching  Eggs.  ELMER  R,  STONE,  Clyde,  N  Y. 

TomBarron's  Leghorns  irKriirfi” 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the 
country.  Eggs— chicks.  Write  for  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Alien  H.  Bulkley.  Prop.,  Odessa  N  Y. 


Mrs.  Flatbush  :  “So  lie’s  married  a 
widow?”  Mr.  Flatbush :  “Yes,  he’s  mar¬ 
ried  to  her,  all  right.’  “Was  it  love  _at 
first  sight  for  liiuiV"  “No;  she  saw  Inin 
first.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  »J 

proven  winter  egg  producers.  Our  chicks  live  and  do 
so  at  a  profit.  Yarmond  Poultry  Farm,  Vanderburo.  N  J. 

Single  CombWhite  Leghorn  Eggs 

for  HATCHING,  from  certified,  pedigreed  stock. 

M.  J.  (JUAOKENBUSH,  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Big  Husky  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  hens  with  records  200  eggs  and  up,  S5  and  $7.50 
each.  Pedigree  White  Wyandotte  and  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hatching  eggs.  Write  for  mating  list. 

Merrythought  Farm,  -  Columbia,  Conn. 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Babv  chicks  S15  per  100.  Eggs.  S7.50  per  100.  April 
and  May  delivery.  One-half  Penn.  Poultry  Farm 
strain.  Ten  years  experience.  Brookshle  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop.,  R  D.2,  Stockton,  N  J. 

Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
W.  Wyandottes  ?»r„w„ "g.™ Cockerels  to: 

Catalog  free.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Boi  165.  Rivardlla,  N.  J 

mil].  KtiLiS.  Free  Farm  Range  Birds.  Rocks.  IteiL. 
naicnmg  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Ham  burgs.  Aneo- 
iihs,  Brahmas,  etc.  Also  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese  and  Bel¬ 
gian  Hares.  Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  S0UDER,  Box  29,  Seller  j«. Its,  Pj. 

"Niagara  Quality”  fJtSSlSS 

From  Pedigreed  Pen  direct  from  Parks.  Cockerels 
—Five  dollars.  Chicks— Twenty  cents. 
Mrs.  James  Collins,  Prentice  St..  Lockport,  N.Y 

RA  DrnC  PfiflQ  from  Bred-to-Lay.  Blue 
•  V*  nLUOj  EUUO  Ribbon  Winners.  $.3  set  of 
15.  $12  per  100.  CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg.  Pj.  R  0.2 

S'K,  BELGIAN  HARES 

New  Zealand  Keds  and  Flemish  Giants. 

Young  and  old  stock  at  any  times.  Price  list  free. 
Start  right  by  sending  25  cents  for  our  latest  book 
on  rabbits,  N.  SPOOK,  RAVENA,  N.  \ 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
thicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 
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Up-State  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  437)  ' 

do  not  find  it  profitable  to  make  the 
products.  Otsego  and  Warren  counties 
are  now  considering  forming  similar  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  Cortland  Organization 
will  not  try  to  do  much  more  than  to  get 
samples  of  its  products  before  the  public 
this  year,  handling  probably  less  than 
half  of  the  members’  total  output,  as  it 
is  too  late  for  the  building  of  a  proper 
bottling  and  shipping  plant  this  year,  and 
the  directors  prefer  to  begin  on  a  small 
scale  and  work  up  the  business.  The 
Cortland  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
promised  to  donate  the  organization  a 
fine  building  site  for  a  bottling  plant  on 
the  Lackawanna  railroad,  right  beside 
another  fine  site  they  will  donate  to  the 
dairymen  of  the  county  for  a  big  central¬ 
ized  milk  plant.  It  is  hoped  both  plants 
will  be  doing  a  big  business  before  the 
close  of  another  year.  A  large  part  of 
the  maple  products  makers  have  joined 
the  organization,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  have  others  adopt  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  prices  for  the  mutual  protection  of 
both  for  the  coming  season.  Much  of 
this  year’s  syrup  will  for  the  first  time 
be  shipped  in  metal  casks,  furnished  by 
big  “mixing”  firms,  at  prices  for  the  sea¬ 
son’s  output,  all  grades  averaging  what 
would  be  equal  to  $2  per  gallon  when 
producers  furnish  the  containers.  It  is 
thought  the  crop  will  this  year  be  very 
short,  as  there  is  little  moisture  in  the 
ground  and  no  snow  to  make  any.  A 
saving  of  $25,000  to  the  makers  of  this 
one  county  is  assured  now  by  sales  to  the 
mixing  firms,  but  still  better  sales  are 
expected  on  the  retail  trade  in  small  con¬ 
tainers. 

Grange  Notes. — The  Grange  Exchange 
has  done  $40,000  worth  of  business  in 
less  than  three  months,  or  since  its  start. 
At  this  rate  of  increase  it  should  be  doing 
$500,000  worth  of  business  the  first  year. 
Members  are  urged  to  take  stock,  to  de¬ 
velop  the  business  that  shall  help  farmers 
both  in  buying  and  selling.  The  Grange 
passed  the  120.000  mark  in  membership 
this  year,  or  a  gain  of  300  in  a  year  that 
has  been  full  of  other  interests.  Patrons 
of  the  State  will  be  interested  in  the  42d 
annual  report  of  the  mutual  fire  insurance 
of  the  Grange  for  Jefferson  and  Lewis 
counties  the  past  year,  with  Ira  Sharp 
as  its  president.  It  began  the  year  with 
$22,297  in  the  treasury,  and  its  year’s  re¬ 
ceipts  from  premiums  and  other  sources 
were  $33,289.  After  paying  all  expenses 
the  balance  remaining  Dec.  31  was  $20.- 
329.  Subordinate  and  Pomona  Granges 
all  over  the  State  have  passed  resolutions 
expressing  deepest  regret  at  the  death  of 
State  Lecturer  F.  E.  Alexander  of  Pu¬ 
laski,  a  young  man  of  wonderful  promise. 

M.  G.  F. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — A  farmer  to  run  a  farm  on  shares; 

eight  miles  from  Newburg,  N.  Y. ;  1,500  peach 
trees;  plenty  water:  good  buildings;  lake;  good 
fishing.  Address  ADVERTISER  5244,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  117  acres;  located  in  Scho¬ 
harie  Co.,  N.  Y. :  good  land  and  buildings; 
price  $4,500  if  sold  soon.  ADVERTISER  5241, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  TO  RENT  50-room  boarding  house,  near 
Montieello.  N.  Y.,  preferred,  near  lake.  O. 
WILHELM,  090  3d  Ave.,  New  York. 


FARMER,  crippled  by  accident,  will  sacrifice 
50-acre  farm:  money-maker;  ideal  home;  easy 
terms;  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland.  ADVERTISER 
5270,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  FARM  FOR  SALE— Situated  on  high  land; 

would  make  an  ideal  Summer  borne.  Inquire 
of  F.  W.  TURNER,  Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 


WANTED — On  shares  or  to  rent  with  option  of 
Inlying,  a  one-man  farm,  equipped,  and,  if 
possible,  stocked;  good  dwelling,  barn  and  chick¬ 
en  houses.  ADVERTISER  5310,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY  FARM— 72  acres;  two 
houses,  store,  good'  set  outbuildings,  silo:  slate 
roofs;  apple  orchard,  small  fruit;  running  water; 
22  acres  wood;  balance  cultivated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


METUCHEN,  near  Lincoln  Highway,  new  7- 
room  house;  bath  and  pantry;  all  Improve¬ 
ments;  barn,  garage,  chicken  house;  8  acres 
land  under  cultivation;  about  250  young  fruit 
trees,  plenty  of  grapes:  tools,  horse,  registered 
Jersey  cow,  pig.  100  White  Leghorn  chickens; 
price,  $7,500;  terms  to  suit;  (agents  write) 
JACK  LINCOLN,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — 520-aere  farm,  famous  Flathead 
Valley;  large  buildings  of  all  kinds;  excellent 
condition;  all  fences  of  woven  wire:  510  acres 
under  cultivation;  excellent  soil;  easy  to  farm 
for  grain,  stock  or  diversified  farming;  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  well  water;  borders  on  river;  five 
acres  good  orchard;  5  miles  from  Kalispell;  be¬ 
longs  to  an  estate.  Write  C.  II.  FOOT,  Kalis¬ 
pell,  Montana. 


FOR  SALE — 54 -acre  farm,  three  miles  from 
Princeton,  on  state  road:  well  watered  and 
fenced.  L.  B.  STARK,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — (!00-nere  stock  and  grain  farm: 

eastern  shore  of  Maryland;  price,  including 
stock  and  tools,  $0,000.  GUY  VESSEY,  Shell- 
town,  Md. 


125-AORE  stock  farm;  good  land  and  buildings; 

fish  and  oysters:  fine  climate;  price  $3,500.  E. 
L.  SELTZER,  Marumsco,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  farm:  52 Vi  acres,  more  or 
less;  good  buildings;  good  water;  nice  orchard; 
fine  sugar  hush:  near  good  road.  For  particulars 
write  ALPHA  BALL,  R.  D.  2,  Richfield  Springs, 
N.  Y. 


u 
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Get  This  Blow-Out  Patch 

THE  Firestone  blow-out  patch  performs  both  duties, 
bolds  the  blow-out  securely  and  protects  the  inner 
tube  while  in  casing. 

Built  of  six  plies  of  rubberized  fabric,  it  is  flexible  and 
yielding.  It  is  protected  at  both  ends  by  a  molded-in 
real  rubber  tip,  originated  by  Firestone,  which  does 
not  allow  the  tube  to  come  in  contact  with  the  raw, 
roug,h  ed&es  of  the  fabric.  It  is  wide  enough  to  extend 
from  bead  to  bead.  It  is  curved  to  fit  snugly  the  inside 
dimensions  of  case  and  cannot  buckle,  see  illustration. 

Authoritative  figures  show  that  one  in  every  four  car 
owners  prefer  Firestone  blow-out  patches.  Firestone  will 
make  5  million  of  the  20  million  to  be  sold  this  year. 

Prepare  for  most  miles  per  dollar  and  least  trouble 
per  mile  by  g,ettin£>  this  patch  and  other  Firestone 
Tire  Accessories  from  your  dealer. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

FIRESTONE  PARK  AKRON,  OHIO 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Materials 
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WANTED  TO  SELL — A  mill  property  situated 
in  a  good,  live  town  of  Pavilion,  N.  Y. :  near 
good  railroad;  one  grist  mill  In  building  30xtI0 
feet,  three  stories  high;  all  equipped;  bins  and 
elevators;  one  complete  heading  outfit,  all  ready 
to  use;  one  stave  outfit;  one  complete  sawmill 
outfit;  one  80  h.p.  boiler;  one  35  h.p.  engine; 
2%  acres  of  land;  this  property  is  on  State  road; 
plenty  of  timber  in  sight  for  a  number  of  years: 
good  location  for  basket  factory;  it  must'  be  a 
cash  deal.  HORACE  S.  BRADLEY,  Wyoming. 
N.  V.  6 


GOOD  location  for  plant  for  canning  or  drying 
vegetables  or  fruit:  on  line  of  Rut.  R. ;  Lake 
Champlain  front;  terms  right;  beans  in  quanti¬ 
ties  in  this  section.  M.  E.  HYDE,  North  Hero, 
Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  poultry  farm,  ceutral  Con¬ 
necticut.  Particulars,  write  MRS.  ALON 
NEWELL,  100  W.  Main  St.,  Plainville,  Conn. 


FARM  of  150  acres,  3  miles  from  Hamilton  and 
Colegate  University,  R.R.  station,  milk  sta¬ 
tion.  5  churches;  new  11-room  house:  cow  barn 
for  30  cows;  cement  floor  and  individual  water¬ 
ing  troughs;  silo:  horse  barn;  milk  house;  tool 
house  icehouse;  granary;  orchard  and  8  acres 
woodland:  clay  loam  and’  rolling,  good  to  work. 
V.  G.  NEWTON,  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Seven-acre  farm:  good  buildings; 

two  miles  front  city;  suitable  for  poultry; 
price  $1,500.  W.  G.  FARR.  R.  D.  No.  1,  Keene, 
N.  II. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  farm  on  improved  roads  near 
county  seat,  school  and  churches;  high  eleva¬ 
tion  and  delightful  climate;  level,  rich  laud; 
natural  gas:  ideal  for  hay  fever  sufferers  or 
tubercular  affection;  Summer  resort  in  sight; 
accessible  by  finest  auto  road  of  Maryland  or 
Pennsylvania;  easy  terms.  B.  EWING,  Shinns- 
ton,  W.  Va. 


PRACTICAL  farmer,  with  two  or  more  sons, 
work  best  located  farm,  Jersey,  all  under  cul¬ 
tivation;  rich  soil:  you  put  up  $1,500  cash,  all 
the  labor;  owner  will  furnish  325  acres,  4.000 
bearing  fruit  trees,  all  tools,  repairs,  three 
teams,  good  buildings,  seeds,  fertilizers,  feed, 
etc.:  give  farmer  half;  only  practical  man  with 
amount  cash  answer:  or  Pll  rent,  $1,500  year. 
SUCCESS,  95A,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 285-acre  farm  in  Northern  Broome 
Co.;  fairly  level,  productive  soil;  good  pas¬ 
ture;  fine  water;  11-room  house,  basement  barn 
horse  barn,  <100,000  feet  of  timber;  stock,  tools, 
hay  and  grain:  deal  direct;  no  agencies.  For 
particulars,  address  HAROLD  B.  FULLER. 
Barnes  Hail,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — At  one-third  cost,  beautiful  home. 

Tuckerton,  New  Jersey:  every  improvement: 
1%  acres;  exceptional  fertile  soil;  chicken 
houses,  barns  and  garages;  beautiful,  mild  Win- 
ter  climate;  all  year  demand  at  highest  prices 
for  vegetables.  MILTON  UEUTHE,  75  Worth 
Street,  New  York. 


WANTED — To  manage  or  operate  oil  shares,  a 
poultry  farm;  can  furnish  a  trap-nested,  high 
pedigreed  flock  of  breeders.  ADVERTISER  5255, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  tractor  outfit,  or 
sheep,  registered  Percheron  stallion.  Prince 
No.  84112;  jet  black;  seven  years  old:  weight 
1,750;  has  produced  some  wonderful  colts.  F. 
P.  ERKENBECK.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOlt  SALE — 5-10  Avery  tractor,  potato  special. 

with  plow  attachment;  used  one  season;  reason 
for  selling,  retiring  from  farming.  HARVEY 
BERNING,  Fort  Johnson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Caterpillar  tractor  and  plow;  trac¬ 
tor  is  eighteen  drawbar  H.P.:  kept  in  excel¬ 
lent  repair:  pulls  four-gang  plow  nicely.  C.  J. 
SNYDER  &  SONS,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


TWO  Wigwarm  brooders,  one  indoor  and  one  out¬ 
door,  $S  and  $10  each:  two  Cycle  brooder 
hatchers,  $5  each;  good  condition.  A.  S. 
BRIAN.  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Car  of  bright  clover  hav,  $20.50 
per  ton.  f.  o  .  b.  WILL  JOHNSON.  Locke.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Car  good  first  cutting  Alfalfa  hav: 

$25  ton.  on  track  here.  GEO.  A.  BROWN. 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP — New  crop:  best  quality;  sam¬ 
ple.  10c.  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva.  O. 


FOR  SALE — One  Beeman  garden  tractor,  in  fine 
condition.  Address  MIDLAND  FARM,  Bur- 
lingham,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR — Heider,  Model  “C”;  engine  harrow. 

double  action  cutaway;  good  condition.  HOP¬ 
KINS,  Conway.  Mass.,  Franklin  County. 


FOR  SALE — PullfonT  tractor  attachment:  good 
condition;  write  for  particulars.  DUDLEY 
CLAPP.  East  Windsor  Ilill.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Cord  wood:  carload  lots.  GEO. 
RICKEL,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — From  grower  to  consumer;  5  to  15 
lbs.,  20c  lb.;  15  to  50  lbs.,  18c  lb.;  over  50 
lbs..  15c  lb.;  prepaid.  E.  S.  SCHISLER, 
Emporia,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  70  acres.  A.  GREGORY, 
Greetufale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy  one  pea  hen.  K.  H.  BRIGGS, 

Stepney  Depot,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Pullford  tractor  attachment  for 
Ford  car;  good  us  new;  $100.  J.  C.  HOGAN’, 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cyphers  Standard  incubator,  ca¬ 
pacity  244  eggs;  in  first-class  condition;  price 
$20.  J.  H.  TROUT,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


COLONY  BROODERS  in  good  condition,  300  to 
1.000  capacity,  for  quick  sale,  $7  to  $12  each; 
Liberty,  MaeKay.  Hill  and  Eureka  models.  J. 
GT  Y  LASHER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


COTTAGE  CHEESE — Freshly  made:  parcel  post 
prepaid  second  zone;  pound  package  for  quar¬ 
ter  dollar.  BROADMEADOW  FARM,  Rahway. 
N.  J, 


i  >>  o.ouu  v  uiuit46  ineiiDators 

each  complete  with  No.  0  heaters;  gus 


. - - - -  gua.  ,ateed 

in  every  way;  price  f.  o.  b.  $225  each;  wflf  take 
Liberty  Bonds  in  whole  or  part  payment. 
Jl  STA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Eureka  potato  planter.  Eureka  po¬ 
tato  digger,  used  one  season;  Sharpies  cream 
separator,  never  used.  “BADGER."  Alburgh,  Vt. 


'•OR  SALE — B-L-K  milking  machine,  complete 
for  thirty  cows,  including  piping,  $250:  four¬ 
teen  complete  Louden  iron  pipe  cow  stalls,  new. 
$70;  No.  17  De  Laval  separator.  $75.  CHES- 
TERBROOK  FARM,  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10-20  Mogul  tractor,  in  first-class 
condition:  used  one  season.  JAMES  PET- 
TEYS,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


BIG  BULL  TRACTOR:  guaranteed  absolute 
working  condition;  will  demonstrate;  an  hon¬ 
est  bargain  at  $300.  Apply  WM.  W.  DUTTON. 
Fruit  Grower,  Box  305,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100  tons  hay:  part  No.  2  a  no- part 
good  cows’  hay;  price  $30  f.  o.  b.  Cineinuatus. 
Courtland  County,  N.  Y.  W.  R.  AITKIN 


FOR  SALE — -Five  incubators.  Cyphers  and  Cli¬ 
max:  1.100-egg  capacity;  $50  for  all.  or  will 
exchange  for  poultry  or  pigs.  OTTO  GEISS 
Lyons,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 25  tons  of  good,  bright  oat  straw 
pressed;  $10  f.  o.  b.  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 
IRVIN  BUCKLEY,  Sehaghticoke,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— New  Way  five  li.p.  gaso¬ 
line  engine;  practically  new.  It.  W.  HAINES 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  carloads  of  choice  first  and 
second  cutting  Alfalfa  hay;  baled  ancf  readv 
for  immediate  shipment;  write  for  prices.  A. 
A.  MOORE,  Wampsville,  N.  Y. 


THIRTY  tons  hay  to  sell  in  the  barn: 

Hager  Farm,  near  Verona.  Address  J 
KULSKY.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Verona.  N.  y". 


Henry 

YAS- 


Other  Classified  Advertisements  will 
be  found  on  page  459. 
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If  “L.  J.”,  Connecticut,  will  repeat  his 
inquiry  and  sign  his  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  ihe  will  receive  the  information  de¬ 
sired.  We  cannot  answer  inquiries  by 
mail  unless  name  and  address  is  giyen 
and  we  will  not  through  these  columns. 

We  thought  we  were  familiar  with  all 
the  crooked  real  estate  schemes  before, 
but  Walter  F.  Thorpe,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
has  sprung  a  new  one.  The  scheme  is 
revealed  by  the  Syracuse  papers  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

D.  S.  Gardner,  an  aged  farmer  of 
Skaneateles,  is  the  complainant  against 
Thorpe.  An  advertisement  in  a  Skan¬ 
eateles  paper  led  the  farmer  to  apply  to 
Thorpe  for  a  position  as  a  real  estate 
agent.  Gardner  alleges  that  Thorpe  de¬ 
manded  .$25  as  a  condition  of  obtaining 
employment,  and  when  the  money  was 
furnished  Thorpe  unfolded  his  scheme. 
The  farmer  was  to  act  as  agent  for 
Thorpe,  but  he  would  need  an  automobile 
to  get  around  to  see  the  real  estate  cus¬ 
tomers,  which  were  supposed  to  be  as 
thick  as  blackberries  in  Summer. 

Before  he  could  obtain  the  automobile 
he  would  have  to  put  up  .$1,000  for  a 
car  Thorpe  had  for  sale.  Gardner  gave 
Thorpe  a  check  for  $1,000  and  entered 
upon  his  new  duties.  But  he  claims  he 
never  saw  the  automobile. 

This  automobile  scheme  is  going  Os¬ 
trander  and  Cornell  one  better.  Thorpe 
is  an  old  offender.  He  was  fined  $500 
only  last  May  for  using  the  mails  in 
connection  with  a  fraudulent  scheme. 

On  April  1.  1018,  I  broke  my  spraj 
pump.  I  ordered  the  parts  at  once 
through  Delp  &  Son,  of  Trenton,  from 
the  makers,  and  paid  the  list  price,  of 
which  I  enclose  the  receipt.  Since  then 
I  have  waited  in  vain.  I  have  seen  Help 
&  repeatedly  without  satisfaction. 

The  lack  of  these  parts  handicapped  me 
greatly  all  through  the  spraying  season 
and  there  is  another  coming.  What  I 
want  is  the  parts,  not  my  money  back. 
Can  you  help  me?  E.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  statement  of  the  efforts  of 
this  New  Jersey  farmer  to  secure  repair 
parts  for  his  spray  pump,  hardly  needs 
comment.  We  hold  the  receipt  of  J.  A. 
Delp  &  Son,  Trenton,  N.  ,T.,  for  $34.50 
paid  by  R.  B.  for  the  repair  parts  on 
April  1.  1918.  All  the  efforts  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber,  the  manufacturer  of  the  pump 
and  our  own  to  induce  Delp  &  Son  to 
order  the  repair  parts  for  the  customer, 
have  been  in  vain.  E.  B.  has  now  sent 
a  duplicate  order  to  the  manufacturer 
of  the  pump.  We  are  publishing  this 
record  of  the  transaction  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  other  New  Jersey  sub¬ 
scribers  from  meeting  with  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience  at  the  hands  of  Delp  &  Son. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  E.  B. 
reports  he  has  received  check  refunding 
his  money  after  nearly  a  year. 

I  am  writing  you  for  a  little  help  in 
getting  a  settlement  with  the  United  Food 
&  Fur  Association.  364  West  48th  St., 
New  York.  East  November  I  sent  them 
$10  for  five  eavies.  one  male  and  four 
females.  I  received  them  December  2 ;  one 
was  dead,  another  died  inside  of  three 
hours,  and  two  more  died  within  a  week, 
so  I  have  one  good  one  and  the  only  one 
that  was  bright  and  lively  when  they 
came.  They  guaranteed  the  stock  to  be 
in  perfect  health  and  to  reach  me  in  good 
condition.  I  got  the  express  agent  to 
acknowledge  two  dead  on  express  receipt. 

I  wrote  the  Association  about  it.  have 
sent  express  receipt  and  asked  them  to 
send  me  four  more  eavies,  or  I  would 
return  the  one  I  have  left,  and  they  re¬ 
fund  my  money,  but  have  got  little  satis¬ 
faction  so  far.  Will  you  write  them  and 
ask  them  what  they  intend  to  do? 

B.  S.  G. 

Our  letter  in  the  subscriber’s  behalf 
brings  response  to  the  effect  that  the 
manager  is  in  the  South  and  the  com¬ 
plaint  will  have  attention  when  he  re¬ 
turns.  The  United  Food  &  Fur  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  referred  to  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  before  and  the  record  in  this  case 
warrants  our  previous  wrord  of  caution. 

October  21,  1918,  I  sent  an  order  to 
the  Union  Tire  Co.,  210  Wood  St.,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  for  one  30x3  and  one  30x3% 
tires.  They  were  to  be  slightly  used 
tires,  according  to  their  advertisement. 
But  when  they  came  they  were  nearly 
worn  out.  So  I  sent  them  back.  The 
price  of  30x3  tire  was  $6.04,  and  the  x>rice 
of  30x3%  was  $7.45.  I  was  to  send  them 
25  per  cent  of  the  amount,  or  $3.66,  and 
they  sent  tires  by  parcel  post  C.  O.  D. 

I  did  not  keep  them,  but  returned  them 
after  examination,  but  have  not  got 
money  back  They  said  they  would  not 
send  back  any  money,  but  would  send 
goods,  so  I  sent  for  goods  to  the  amount 
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of  $3.66,  allowing  for  postage.  They  will 
not  answer  my  letters,  though  I  have 
wrritten  twice  for  them  to  send  goods  or 
money.  F.  s.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  the  class  of  “gyp”  houses  that 
we  have  repeatedly  warned  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  against.  Anyone  buying  used  tires 
can  expect  no  other  result  than  to  lose 
the  money. 

The  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  sell  a  knitter  at  $50 
and  offer  to  buy  the  knit  goods  of  me  at 
$1.50  per  dozen.  Are  they  reliable? 

Michigan.  g.  w.  d. 

We  have  many  inquiries  about  this 
proposition.  The  offer  to  buy  the  knit 
goods  is  the  bait  which  brings  the  $50 
for  the  knitter.  If  the  knitted  goods  are 
not  perfect  the  concern  has  good  grounds 
for  not  buying  them  as  agreed.  Some  of 
our  subscribers  found  it  impossible  to  do 
satisfactory  work  with  the  machine,  and 
there  you  are!  You  have  the  machine 
and  the  company  has  the  $50. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  get  rich.  What  ' 
do  you  know  about  it  or  what  do  you  | 
think  about  it?  w.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

This  easy  road  to  wealth  comes  from 
Great  Southern  Producing  and  Refining 
Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  company 
alleges  that  it.  has  discovered  a  process  to 
make  gasoline  at  six  cents  per  gallon.  All 
we  know  is  that  if  this  were  true  the 
concern  could  not  find  a  printing  press 
that  could  turn  out  the  stock  as  fast  as 
it  would  be  taken  up  by  the  men  exper¬ 
ienced  in  the  oil  industry. 

A  rat  one  time  said  to  a  mouse :  “I 
have  some  cheese  here  that  I  do  not  need 
— step  right  in  and  help  yourself.”  Said 
the  mouse :  “I’m  caught.”  Said  the  rat : 
“You  mustn’t  blame  me;  I  let  you  in  on 
the  ground  floor.”  I  am  wondering 
whether  these  nicely  put  invitations  are 
ground  floor  propositions.  c.  s.  A. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  above  remarks  are  brought  out  by 
an  invitation  to  secure  an  ownership  in 
the  American  Motors  Corporation,  New 
York.  It  is  alleged  that  only  seven  resi¬ 


Syracuse  plows  L° 

Backed  bg50Years 
of  Plow  Building 
for  the  East 

When  you  buy  a  Syracuse,  you  have  the  best 
plow  that  could  be  built  by  a  factory  that  has 
specialized  for  50  years  in  making  plows  for  Eastern  farmers. 
From  the  special  types,  developed  to  meet  special  plowing 
conditions,  you  can  easily  select  the  one  that  is  exactly  suited 
for  best  results  on  your  farm. 

JOHN.&DEERE  SYRACUSE 

WALKING  PLOWS 


do  good  work  after  long  usage  as  well 
as  when  new.  Wearing  surfaces  are 
chilled  deep  and  uniformly  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  Syracuse  process.  Point  of  share 
and  heel  of  landside  have  an  extra 
deep  chill  —  the  level  running  base, 
that  is  so  important  to  good  plowing, 
lasts  longer.  Beams  are  guaranteed 
not  to  bend  or  break.  All  parts,  origi¬ 
nals  and  extras,  are  made  absolutely 
true  to  pattern  design.  Whenever  a 


part  becomes  worn  after  long  service, 
a  new  Syracuse  part  will  fit  perfectly, 
just  as  the  original  part  fitted. 

Remember,  there  is  a  Syracuse 
Plow  for  every  plowing  condition  on 
Eastern  farms.  Your  John  Deere 
dealer  has  a  good  selection  in  stock 
to  show  you. 

If  you  will  drop  us  a  post  card  we 
will  send  you  a  folder  describing  the 
full  line. 


The  cut  below  shown  the  swivel  style 
especially  adapted  for  good  work  on 
hillsides 


Get  This 
Free  Book 


Send  today  for  our  free  book. 
Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them.”  Full  of 
valuable  farming  information. 
I>escribes  the  complete  Hne  of 
John  Deere  farm  implements 
and  farm  machinery.  To  get 
book,  ask  tor  Package  WP-531 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  I1L 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


JOHN  DE|RE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 


dents  of  New  Hampshire  a  rip  to  have  the 
privilege  of  acquiring  such  ownerships. 
Of  course  the  recipients  of  these  invita¬ 
tions  are  expected  to  feel  all  puffed  tip 
over  such  a  distinction.  C.  8.  A.  seems 
lacking  in  appreciation  of  such  honors. 
The  little  rat  and  mouse  story  might  well 
be  applied  to  all  the  investment  proposi¬ 
tions  in  which  country  people  are  solicited 
to  invest. 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  Railway  Educational  Association, 
227  Monroe  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.? 
They  claim  to  teach  the  correct  way  to 
fire  locomotives,  the  signals,  etc.,  by  mail, 
and  ti*  secure  the  pupil  a  position  as  fire¬ 
man  on  railroad.  If.  L.  E. 

Illinois. 

Our  records  show  that  the  proprietor 
of  the  Railway  Educational  Association 
was  prosecuted  for  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails  some  years  ago.  No  doubt  the 
literature  is  now  kept  within  the  bounds 
which  pass  the  postoffice  inspection ;  but 
the  scheme  is  essentially  the  same.  Ex¬ 
perience  is  an  essential  to  railroad  work, 
and  it  is  only  a  waste  of  money  to  pay 
for  mail  instructions  with  the  promise  to 
secure  position  as  “sucker  'bait.” 

The  International  Dry  Milk  Corpora-  J 
tion,  promoted  by  Ella  Rawles  Reader 
of  New  York,  is  in  trouble,  according  to  i 
reports  from  Daretown,  New  Jersey, 
where  the  concern  attempted  to  put  up 
a  plant,  aud  to  finance  it  largely  by  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  corporation 
by  farmers  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
removable  chattels  of  the  plant  were  re-  | 
cently  sold  to  satisfy  a  judgment  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  Philadelphia  business  house. 
The  plant  is  under  mortgage  and  subject 
to  mechanical  liens,  as  well  as  suits  filed 
for  building  supplies  furnished.  The 
chances  for  stockholders  ever  receiving 
anything  seem  decidedly  remote.  The 
experience  again  emphasizes  the  embar¬ 
rassments  to  farmers  in  their  marketing 
problems  and  the  caution  that  they  can¬ 
not  hope  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
through  corporate  enterprises  proposed  by 
outside  promoters.  Guided  by  a  member 
with  business  experience  and  an  honest 
record  farmers  may  safely  undertake  the 
building  and  operation  of  creameries  for 
themselves,  but  when  the  work  is  done 
by  promoters  for  promoters  the  man  who 
puts  up  the  cash  usually  has  an  invest¬ 
ment  experience. 


MIXER  ON  YOUR  FARM 

You  can  save  many  times  the  cost  of 
a  Sheldon  Farm  Concrete  Mixer  on  a 
few  small  jobs.  What  is  more,  you 
can  do  the  work  when  you  please.  In 
otherwise  idle  time.  It  is  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  farm  use,  and  will  handle 
large  jobs  as  well  a3  small.  With  a 

SHELDON  btVpcch  CONCRETE  MIXER 

you  can,  at  lowest  possible  cost,  build 
your  own  Concrete  Feeding  Floors, 
Foundations,  Walks,  Posts,  Tanks  or 
Silos.  Sheldon  Mixers  mix  3  cubio 
feet  at  a  batch;  have  continuous 
chain  drive,  clutch  pulley,  easy  tilt¬ 
ing  discharge,  handy  dumping  lever 
and  sand-proof  bearings.  No  other 
mixer  excels  its  quality  of  work.  No 
other  mixer  approaches  its  wonder¬ 
fully  low  price. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalosr Today 

My  catalog  fully  describes  all  types  of  Sheldon 
Mixers,  and  gives  all  of  the  remarkably  low 
prices.  It  tolls  how  you  can  build  a  Sheldon 
Mixer  yourself,  and  tells  you  a  lot  you  ought  to 
know  about  concrete  work.  It’s  FREE.  Get 
your  copy  today.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

SHELDON  MFG.  CO. 


Produces  highest  grade  pork  at  lowest  cost 
Aak  for  aamplei 

Consolidated  Digester  Tankage 

Meat  and  Blood 

Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

Increases  Egg  Production 

CONSOLIDATED  DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 
Offenhauser  Department  E 

Stock  Yards  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOU  KNOW  IT  PAYS 


Warm  water  for  the  cows  means  more  milk.  Cooked 
food  for  the  hogs  means  bigger  frames  covered  with 
solid  meat.  If  you  expect  eggs  in  winter,  you  must 
feed  warm  food.  Cooking  makes  food 

I  more  palatable — swells  it— 
animals  get  bulk  and  nour¬ 
ishment  at  much  less  cost — 


IT  PAYS  BIG 


Have  ALL 
the  HOT 
WATER 
YOU  WANT 


FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

Feed  Cooker  and 

Agricultural  Boiler 

For  butch  ora,  sugarmakers /poultry- 
men,  stockmen,  dairymen  and  fruif 
growers.  Portable  ;  use  indoors  or 
out,  aa  boiler  or  stove.  Bums 
chunks,  long  sticks,  cobs,  —  any¬ 
thing.  Guaranteed, 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

and  prices 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Ocpt.  201  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


Now 
and  Pay 
Next  Fall 


Your  choir©  of  five 
Belling  plana  includ 
ing  long  terms.  The 
money  you  save  you  can 
use  in  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  wave.  So 
don’t  delay  writ- 


GAIIOW 

For  FREE  Big  Book 

It  only  costa  yon  a  postal  card  to  get 
Galloway's  big  money  saving  Book  on 
Gasoline  Engines.  Manure  spread¬ 
ers,  Cream  Separators  and  other 
Implements.  The  closo  -  buying 
business  farmer  of  today  has 
Galloway's  catalog  on  his  desk. 

Uo  knows  Galloway  prices 
and  quality.  Check  up  our 
prices  with  others,  Wo 
save  you 
from  $26 
to  >200.  j 


Ingforbigl.  .  , 
/‘Divide  the 


-j-  i vie 

/Melon"  money 
/  saving  Implement 
/  Book.  800,000  satis- 
/  fiod  customers  —  many 

I  your  noxt  neighbor— proved 
,  the  merit  of  the  Galloway 
,  method.  Facte  are  what  count" 

Special  patented  foatures  on  Gal" 
loway  Implements  on  no  other,  yetN 
prices  away  below.  Close  by  snip-  ^ 
ping  points.Mention  Implement  inter¬ 
ested  in  for  special  literature.  Write  today 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  Box  277.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal . "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  wantto  buy  or  Bell  or  exchange.  make  it  known  here. 
This  Kate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
nai  le  and  address  must  bo  counted  as  part  of  the  advertisc- 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages, 
beed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue.. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Married  working  farm  manager; 

small  herd  of  purebred  Guernseys;  farm  12 
miles  from  Pittsburg,  Fa.;  modern  house;  all 
conveniences;  take  charge  at  once;  give  your 
experience  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5216, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  herdsman  for  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  12  miles  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
give  your  experience  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  or  married  teamster  on  up-to- 
date  dairy  farm  on  main  "Worcester  trolley 
road.  SIBLEY  FARMS,  Spencer,  Mass. 


FARMER  wanted  for  a  100-acre  apple  and  pig 
farm;  must  understand  both  branches;  nine 
miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  in  Dutchess  County, 
X.  Y. ;  one  mile  from  station  on  New  England 
U.  R.;  good  house,  horses,  cows,  chickens;  hired 
man  on  the  place;  state  previous  experience 
references,  wages.  ADVERTISER  5240,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer  wanted  on  large  general  farm; 

grown  sons  can  be  employed:  else  board  3  sin¬ 
gle  men;  location  40  miles  from  New  York,  in 
Jersey.  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

modern  dairy  equipment;  steady  emplovment. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  Cassadaga,  N.  Y.  * 


HERDSMAN — Single  man  wanted,  to  take  charge 
of  a  50-cow  dairy;  modern  equipment  and 
Sharpies  milking  machine;  should  tie  familiar 
with  A.  R.  O.  work  and  have  good  references. 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  general  farm  work:  with 
house,  firewood  and  garden;  no  milking:  $50 
a  month.  ADVERTISER  5320,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  men  for  general  farm  work. 

Apply  to  HIGH  VALLEY  FARM.  Copnke 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  without  children,  on 
farm;  man,  farmer  and  vegetable  gardener: 
wife  to  do  plain  cooking  and  assist  in  laundry 
and  cleaning;  first-class  references  required'. 
Address,  stating  wages  expected,  ADVERTISER 
5203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
- > 

MILKERS  and  barn  men  wanted  on  large  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  farm,  20  miles  from  Philadelphia; 
good  wages  and  living  conditions.  Address 
WHITE  HORSE  FARMS,  Paoli,  Pa. 


PRACTICAL  FARMER  to  work  farm  in  Jersey: 
i  must  run  tractor;  salary  and  share,  E.  REED 
BURNS,  21-27  Jackson  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CHAUFFEUR.  Assistant  Gardener  and  Useful 
Man  wanted  on  gentleman's  country  place  at 
Wilton,  Conn.,  1%  hours  ont  of  New  York; 
chauffeur,  single,  who  is  willing  to  make  him¬ 
self  useful  around  t lie  place  and  house;  must  be 
a  Safe  driver,  absolutely  sober  and  reliable,  but 
need  not  be  an  expert  mechanician;  state  experi¬ 
ence.  Apply  by  letter.  Room  412,  25  Broad  St.. 
New  York. 


WANTED — A  man  with  small  family  to  work  in 
a  dairy  of  registered  Holsteins:  one  who  has 
had  A.  R.  O.  experience  preferred.  BLOOM- 
1NGDALE  FARM,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN  on  80-acre  general  farm.  April 
1;  care  of  garden,  horses,  hogs  and'  chickens, 
milk  10  cows  and  care  of  young  stock:  whose 
wife  would  board  one  or  two  men  when  neces¬ 
sary;  new  house-  overlooking  Delaware  River, 
$50  monthly  with  privileges;  state  personnel  of 
family  ami  experience.  Also,  strong,  competent 
woman  (relative  of  family  needed  above  pre¬ 
ferred),  for  cooking  and  housework:  all  con¬ 
veniences;  no  washing.  JAMES  0.  HAZARD, 
Uhlerstown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  single  man  with  experience  in  gar¬ 
dening  and  truck  farming,  to  take  charge  of 
garden  connected  with  a  high-class  Summer 
hotel.  Communicate  with  ARCADY  CAMPS  at 
either  205  W.  78th  St.,  New  York,  or  at  Hague, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy,  about  14,  desiring  good  home 
and  schooling,  who  in  return  will  make  him¬ 
self  useful  around  poultry  with  view  to  learning 
tiie  business;  orphan  preferred’:  send  photo  and 
write  fully.  LAY-BRED  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1;  a  reliable  man  of  good 
habits,  from  30  to  40  years  of  age,  that  is  a 
good  caretaker;  that  lias  had  experience  in  run¬ 
ning  a  milk  plant;  that  can  take  care  of  ma¬ 
chinery;  can  also  make  first-class  butter  and 
cheese.  ADVERTISER  5303,  care  of  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  proposition  for  refined,  enterpris¬ 
ing  couple:  general  farming,  Walton,  N.  Y.; 
Holsteins,  milk  sold;  good  farm,  horses,  machin¬ 
ery;  crops  now  planned  and  seed  ordered;  per¬ 
manent  home  for  family  liking  this  country; 
chiidVen  no  objection;  house,  garden,  wood:  sci¬ 
entific  training  valued;  must  he  efficient,  reli¬ 
able,  agreeable;  ability  to  go  ahead  with  work 
appreciate ;  references.  ADVERTISER  5302, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  teamster  on  general 
farm;  permanent  position;  wages,  $40  per 
month  and  board.  FRANK  S.  PEER.  Cranford 
N.  J. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER— Small  family,  30 
miles  from  New  York;  modern  bouse,  ail  im¬ 
provements;  one  mile  from  village:  good 
churches  and  stores;  would'  take  woman  with 
daughter  school  age.  ADVERTISER  5304,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN — Experienced  in  raising 
hogs  and  young  stock:  no  milking;  $60  a 
mouth,  house,  garden  and  firewood.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5322,  caro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  working  farm  manager  and 
gardener,  willing  to  milk,  care  for  chickens 
and  farm  team:  state  age,  size  of  family,  na¬ 
tionality,  experience  and  wages:  send  reference 
:s  to  reliability;  house,  firewood,  garden,  milk, 
furnished.  Postofflce  Box  171,  Boontou,  N.  J. 


WORKING  farm  foreman;  work  with  men;  get 
results;  understand  farm  machinery,  gas  en¬ 
gines,  general  farming;  married  man:  no  chil¬ 
dren;  rent,  milk,  fuel,  garden;  position  April 
1  :  first  letter  state  age.  experience,  references, 
wages  expected:  Massachusetts.  ADVERTISER 
5234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  reliable  and  energetic  mar¬ 
ried  man  who  understands  general  farming, 
can  milk  and  look  after  stock  on  (fairy  farm; 
board  one  or  two  men;  must  be  strictly  temper¬ 
ate;  good  wages,  good  hours  and  comfortable 
and  permanent  position  for  right  man;  farm  lo¬ 
cated  at  station  of  Reading  R.R.,  six  miles  from 
City  of  Wilmington,  Delaware;  write,  stating 
age,  nationality,  experience,  and  give  references, 
to  JOHN  D.  MacLEAY,  Manager,  Guyeueourt, 
Del, 

RELIABLE,  experienced  man  wanted  on  modern 
poultry  plant:  good  opportunity  for  industrious 
individual.  BELLMORE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Rellmore,  L.  I. 

WANTED — Immediately,  reliable  married'  man 
for  general  farm  work.  WM.  PROBASCO, 
Cream  Ridge,  N.  J. 

WANTED — At  once,  supervisors  for  cow  testing 
associations;  applicants  must  have  experience 
in  testing  milk  and  feeding  dairy  cows.  Write 
JOHN  W.  BARTLETT,  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  teamsters,  single,  good  habits; 

must  understand  handling  of  horses;  general 
farm  teaming;  boarding  house  short  distance 
from  barn;  give  reference  and  state  wages  de¬ 
sired  in  first  letter.  THE  LYMAN  FARM, 
Middlefieid,  Conn. 


MARRIED  MAN  on  dairy  farm;  $50.  house,  gar¬ 
den,  wood  for  fuel  and  milk.  ADVERTISER 
5321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  —  Stockman  ,  for  six  registered 
Guernseys,  two  sows  and  small  flock  chickens, 
on  Long  Island;  must  be  experienced  feeder, 
tester,  butter-maker,  milker  and  ealf  raiser;  if 
sober,  honest,  willing,  interested  and  neat  about 
work  apply,  giving  age,  nationality,  experience 
and  wages;  single  man  preferred;  if  married, 
no  children.  ADVERTISER  5316,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  hand  in  connection  with  soil 
fertility  work;  must  be  careful,  dependable, 
good  hand  with  team  and  able  to  handle  farm 
machinery;  begin  April  1st  or  earlier:  references 
required;  $75  per  month.  Address  A.  W.  BLAIR. 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 


HEAD  TEAMSTER;  farm;  understand  general 
farm  work,  farm  machinery  and  work  horses; 
a  good  teamster;  possess  some  executive  abil¬ 
ity;  wages  desired;  experience;  references:  sin¬ 
gle  man;  location  Massachusetts.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5235,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — -Woman  to  keep  house  on  farm  for 
two  men:  no  milking;  liberal  wages  paid. 
Address  C.  R.  BIDWELL,  Holland  Dairv  Farm, 
Milford,  N.  J. 


WANTED — General  farmer  for  gentleman’s  farm 
near  New  York;  good  wages,  house,  wood  and 
milk.  ADVERTISER  5288,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED- — Immediately,  married  man.  general 
farm  work;  house,  milk,  wood,  garden  fur¬ 
nished;  state  references  and  wages  expected  in 
first  letter.  HOHMANN  BROTHERS.  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


POSITION  open  at  once  for  experienced.  t?ncr- 
gC.tie  young  man;  farm  run  up-to-date  and 
convenient  to  city  of  Utica:  good  wages  and 
home;  state  particulars.  JORDAN  FARMS, 
Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  man  as  gardener,  who  under¬ 
stands  flowers,  greenhouse  and  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  work;  state  age,  wages  wanted  with  board 
and  room,  ami  give  references  in  first  letter. 
PAUL  D.  COOK,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARMER  wants  position  as  working  foreman  or 
superintendent;  American ;  married:  hard 
worker:  honest  and  sober;  will  tackle  any  posi¬ 
tion  offered  in  any  line;  reference;  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5306,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  small  family,  to  take  charge 
of  farm;  monthly  salary,  or  will  rent  place 
stocked  and  equipped;  general  farm  preferred: 
have  managed  farms  successfully  in  past:  New 
York  or  New  Jersey  preferred.  Address  BOX 
04.  Hohokus,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position  as  foreman:  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins;  married;  cottage  furnished: 
best  references.  GEORGE  PATRICK,  Bedford 
Village.  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  of  sixteen  years’  experience  wants 
position:  a  practical  man.  well  versed  in  show¬ 
ing.  testing,  etc.;  college  training  il2  years 
ago):  good  habits,  reliable,  and  tend  to  business; 
single.  ADVERTISER  5267,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  f 

- - — - 1 

FARMER,  experienced  in  all  lines,  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  position  ns  foreman  or  superintend¬ 
ent:  American:  married;  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position;  practical: 

years  experience;  married:  no  children.  BOX 
73.  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

“ - -  —  -  ■  I 

SINGLE  MAN  desires  position  as  working  fore¬ 
man  on  farm  or  as  poultryman ;  can  furnish  A1 
references:  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER,  Box  25,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — PERMANENT  position  ns  working 
manager  of  an  up- to-date  farm:  life  experience 
with  crops,  stock,  dairy  and  orchard  work:  eight 
years  in  last  position:  salary  $1,200.  house,  etc.: 
good  references;  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5275,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WOMAN.  Agricultural  college  gracTuate,  age  30, 
wants  position  manager  of  private  estate:  ex¬ 
perienced  manager  of  truck  farm  and  dairv: 
supplied  labor  as  supervisor  of  farm  units  to  30 
estates  during  war;  can  furnish  references  from 
prominent  estate  owners.  ADVERTISER  5282, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  CAPABLE  farm  or  estate  manager,  just  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  army,  is  open  for  position; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  general  farming; 
breeding  purebred  Gurenseys:  Advanced  Registry 
work,  etc.:  several  courses  at  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  For  further  information 
ndd'ross  ADVERTISER  5271.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER — 22  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence  at  modern  dairy  and  general  farming; 
qualified  for  large  propositions,  minor  places  not 
considered;  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  5299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  or  estate  manager.  Scotch,  middle  age, 
small  family;  of  unusual  practical  experience 
in  tiie  care  and  management  of  all  blooded 
stock,  rotation  and  culture  of  all  farm  crops, 
operation  of  all  modern  machinery,  with  the 
ability  to  handle  help,  keep  records  and  suceess- 
fully  operate  a  large  farm  or  estate:  six  years 
in  last  place:  at  liberty  now:  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  5284,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Now,  position  as  working  manager. 

(fairy  or  general  farm  or  estate:  best  agricul¬ 
tural  college  training;  life  experience:  American; 
40:  two  children:  salary  $1,000  and  privileges, 
or  profit-sharing  interest:  can’t  board  farm  help: 
references  showing  abilitv.  character,  trust¬ 
worthiness:  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
5317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  Hollander,  middle  age, 
wishes  position  as  herdsman  or  assistant: 
operate  milking  machines;  A.  R.  O.  work;  first- 
class  milker  and  feeder:  kindly  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  wages,  in  first  letter:  best  of  reference. 
Write  A.  HARKMAN.  Padoc  Arcade  12,  Water- 
town,  N.  Y. 

MANAGER — Single,  agricultural  graduate,  prac¬ 
tical  experience  handling  stock,  machinery 
and  men  for  results;  reference  furnished.  627 
MAIN  ST.,  Bennington.  Vt. 

ORCHARD  or  farm  manager  desires  position; 

reliable,  industrious  young  man:  agricultural 
graduate:  thoroughly  versed  in  modern  farming; 
specialist  in  fruit:  wide  experience  and  practice 
in  three  States;  capable  of  full  responsibility 
and  successful  management  of  large  enterprise; 
on  salary  or  percentage  basis:  best  references. 
Write,  giving  details  of  proposition.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— By  married  Englishman,  position  as 
superintendent  of  gentleman’s  private  estate; 
lifelong  experience  both  England  and  America: 
thoroughly  understand  gardening,  vegetable  and 
landscape.  Advance  Register  cattle,  dairy,  road 
construction,  rotation  of  crops  and  poultry; 
salary  required  $1,800.  house  and  privileges. 
ADVERTISER  5315,  care.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  eighteen,  wants  position  on  farm: 

some  experience.  WERNER,  1268  Grant  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

FARM  MANAGER  or  high-grade  herdsman,  open 
for  situation:  Scotchman,  43  years,  married, 
small  family;  practical  farmer  in  all  up-to-date 
methods  of  farming;  specialized  raising  Alfalfa 
and  soiling  crops;  running  of  all  the  latest  farm 
machinery,  tractors,  etc.;  handling  of  help  to 
best  possible  advantage;  thoroughly  experienced 
care  and  management  purebred  dairy  cattle, 
feeding  for  high  milk  production,  fitting  for 
show  ring,  conditioning  for  A.  R.  o.  testing; 
have  made  large  records  Holsteins,  Avrshires, 
Guernseys,  including  world’s  record';  references. 
AD'  ERTISER  5298,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN;  single;  age  28;  many  vears’ 
experience;  highly  recommended  for  abilitv 
character.  ADVERTISER  5291,  care  Rurai 

New-Yorker. 

FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  engagement 
now  or  later:  college  training;  wide  experience 
in  modern  farming,  stock  breeding,  A.  R.  O. 
work,  certified  milk,  growing  of  field  and  garden 
crops,  management  of  farm  help,  farm  accounts, 
care  and  operation  of  farm  machinery;  married, 
small  family:  sterling  references  as  to  character 
and  ability;  minor  propositions  not  considered. 
Add'ress  ADVERTISER  5300,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  of  large  farm  or  estate;  college  graduate; 
life  experience  in  all  kinds  of  farm  work;  state 
salary  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  5301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  STRONG  young  man,  16  years  of  age;  can 
milk,  work  with  horses  and  ordinary  farm 
machines;  a  graduate  short  course  in  general 
farming  and  dairy  husbandry  at  New  Jersey 
State  College;  wants  position;  can  begin  in 
March:  wage.  $40  a  month  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER.  Box  26.  Stockton.  N.  J. 

TOT  LTRYMAN  with  the  experience,  ability  and 
brains  to  make  plant  pay,  seeks  position  as 
working  manager  on  living  salary  and'  profit- 
sharing  basis;  expert  incubator  and  brooder 
man:  managed  one  plant  12  vears;  American- 
married.  ADVERTISER  5281,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

I*-' FARM  or  estate  manager  of  proven 

ability,  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER 
•  >294.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LXI  1. K  1  DAIRY  MAN  wishes  a  position;  expert 

butter  maker.  ADVERTISER  5231.  care  Rural 
New-1  orker. 

Posi  1  ION  wanted  by  married  man,  age  28,  no 
family,  on  gentleman's  country  estate  as 
handy  man:  experience  and  best  reference. 
JOSEPH  ZACK,  249  East  77th  St.,  New  York. 

POULTRYMAN,  with  15  years’  practical  exper¬ 
ience.  desires  position:  single:  finest  references. 
AI1\  ERTISER  5290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  foreman  or  manager  on 
fruit  farm;  experienced  in  spraying,  pruning, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  5308,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GARDENER,  married  man.  middle-aged,  wishes 
to  take  charge  of  gentleman's  place;  25  vears’ 
experience:  understands  nil  branches:  compe¬ 
tent  and  reliable:  nationality.  Irish:  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  10  years,  would  like  to  be  near  a  school* 
wife,  good  butter-maker;  would  board  men  or 
take  care  of  chickens;  best  personal  reference 
Address  GARDENER.  West  Mountain.  Ridgel 
field,  Conn. 

FRAt  IT  CAL.  experienced,  well-educated  young 
married  American,  understands  all  lines  of 
farm  and'  dairy  work,  desires  position  where 
ability  is  desired:  $75  month,  with  privileges: 
will  board  one  good  man.  ADVERTISER  5312 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  COMPETENT  farm  manager  wants  position 
managing  large  dairy  or  grain  farm;  twelve 
years’  practical  experience  with  large  farms; 
college  and  business  training;  best  of  references; 
correspondence  and  thorough  investigation  solic¬ 
ited.  ADVERTISER  5309,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  large  farm; 

practical  experience;  unquestionable  evidence 
of  ability  and  integrity:  American:  married:  no 
children;  age  50.  ADVERTISER  5324,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  manager;  young  man  (single)  desires 
position  as  manager  or  assistant  on  poultry 
farm:  small  plant  near  eitv  preferred;  with 
privilege  of  buying.  J.  S.  THOMPSON,  151  N. 
14th  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Y((I  NG  MAN  desires  position:  experienced 
dairyman,  herdsman,  butter-maker,  Babcock 
Test:  please  give  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5325,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN — All  around  man  (27); 

married:  no  children:  Cornell  Short  Course; 
experienced  testing;  butter-making,  A.  R.  0.. 
farm  accounting:  prefer  New  York.  Massachu¬ 
setts:  $75  monthly,  house,  etc:  can  start  imme¬ 
diately:  best  references.  GEORGE  E.  CHASE. 
1886  Morris  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

W  t'RKING  farm  manager,  gardener  or  care¬ 
taker:  American:  married;  life  experience 
farming:  10  years  orchard  work;  references: 
state  terms  and  particulars  in  first  letter. 
AI>\  ERTISER  5323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  W  ANTED  —  Hollander;  married; 

teamster;  20  years’  experience  in  all  farm 
tools;  $75  wages.  NICK  NOOY,  Loser  Avenue, 
Tannersville,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED — Gardener  or  manager, 
private  estate;  experienced  ail  branches;  Cor¬ 
nell  course  horticulture;  $75  monthly,  house  and 
privileges.  ADVERTISER  5319,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE— At  Millbrook,  N.  Y..  farm,  225 
acres,  tillage,  pasture  and  woodland;  suitable 
for  dairy  and  sheep,  apples  and  small  fruits; 
running  water  at  barns  and  house;  latter  has 
inotfern  conveniences:  excellent  schools.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  5305,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

PEACH  ORCHARD  in  bearing:  5.000  trees  seven 
years  old;  fifty  acres  in  orchard;  twenty  acres 
farm  land,  ten  acres  wood  lot;  comfortable 
house,  barn  and  sheds:  one-eighth  mile  from 
State  highway,  mile  and  a  half  from  siding, 
three  miles  from  town;  owner  must  sell:  $5,000 
to  quick  buyer;  clear  title;  no  liens.  BOX  2X6 
Hancock,  Md. 

WANTED — Party  to  buy  a  one-quarter  or  one- 
half  interest  in  95  acres  of  developed  and 
well-drained  deep  muck,  none  better;  well  lo¬ 
cated  as  to  markets,  labor,  etc.:  also  undevel¬ 
oped  muck  for  sale.  ADVERTISER  5297,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 90-acre  seed  potato  farm;  all  till¬ 
able  and  level:  ideal  for  tractor:  sandy  and* 
gravelly  loam  soil:  New  York  Central  ‘Depot 
near  comer  of  farm;  next  door  to  store  post 
office  and  school;  good  buildings:  maple  shade: 
certified  seed  potato  growing  locality;  State  road 
to  Syracuse,  Oswego.  Watertown  and  Utica: 
small  payment  down;  balance  easy  terms.  E 
R.  SMITH,  Kasoag,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Apple  orchard;  200  to  1.000  trees, 
in  fruit  district;  prefer  Easton.  Pa.,  but  will 
consider  other  locations;  state  full  particulars 
variety.  ADVERTISER  5311,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — <nie  of  tiie  best  dairv 
farms  in  Franklin  Co.;  55  acres  of  Connecticut 
River  land  in  highest  cultivation;  modern  sani¬ 
tary  stable,  ties  for  70  head  of  stock  and  six- 
box  stalls;  silo:  part  of  land  suitable  for  onions 
and  tobacco:  situated  in  pleasant  village  on  trol¬ 
ley  line;  within  two  miles  of  Greenfield  and 
Turners  Falls,  two  of  the  best  markets  in  the 
State:  a  rare  opportunitv.  For  terms  applv  to 
TURNERS  FALLS  POWER  &  ELECTRIC  COM¬ 
PANY,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — ’’The  OakwoodV”  Freehold,  Greene 
County,  New  York:  136-acre  farm  property: 
accommodation  for  75  guests;  situated  among 
foothills  of  Catskills  with  splendid  view  of  en¬ 
tire  range;  altitude  1,800  feet:  large  barn,  gar¬ 
age,  icehouse,  other  outbuildings;  within  two 
miles  of  State  road,  on  good  automobile  road. 
Address  E.  A.  BROOKS,  Freehold,  Greene  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York. 

FARM  WANTED — 35  aero*  or  more,  stock,  crops 
and  equipment,  within  300  miles  of  New  York: 
cash  price,  about  $2,000.  RICHARD.  12  West 
104th  Street.  New  York. 

WANTED — To  rent  by  expert  dairyman,  good 
dairy  farm  with  stock  and  tools,  or  partly 
stocked.  ADVERTISER  5295,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM.  500  acres;  80  acres 
broad,  level  fields,  rest  good1  pasture  and  valu¬ 
able  timber;  wood  alone  will  more  than  pay  for 
farm:  house,  12  rooms  and  bath,  suitable  efor 
boarders;  barn  with  50  tie-ups:  100-ton  silo;  800 
maples  and  full  sugaring  outfit:  good  reason  for 
selling;  and  include  team  sturdy  mules.  5  cows. 
5  heifers,  1  bull.  1  brood  sow.  poultry  and  ali 
necessary  farm  tools  for  $4,300.  cash  $i,500,  and 
easy  terms:  keep  45  head1  of  stock  at  present’ 
a  good  money-making  farm:  near  neighbors:  four 
imles_  to  up-to-date  village  with  high  school. 
JOHN  SENFT,  Townshend.  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres  upland  and  25  acres  of 
deep  muck,  developed  and  well  drained,  witti 
modern  house  and  tenant  houses  and  barn:  ban 
m  fair  condition:  all  one-quarter  mile  from 
school,  one-third  mile  from  O.  &  W.  R.  R.  and 
one  mile  from  N.  Y.  Central:  near  good  towns  in 
central  part  of  New  York  State:  good  oppor- 
t unity  for  right  party.  Address  with  partieu- 
hirs  ADVERTISER  5296.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm:  about  15  acr  s 
equipped1  for  capacity  of  4.000  hens;  6,000-eg  ' 
tandee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  1 .  mile 
from  town  of  3.500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard:  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  °6 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean;  set  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM.  Milford.  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Easy  terms.  200-acre  grain  and 
dairy  farm,  15  miles  from  Washington,  D  C 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia:  one-half  mile  froni 
Oakton;  trolley  station  on  corner  of  farm:  fertile 
soil:  train  to  Washington  every  hour;  fine  new 
Colonial  house;  nine  rooms;  hot  and  cold  water 
two  bathrooms;  garage,  new  bank  bam,  silo  and 
all  other  necessary  buildings,  new  and  very  sub¬ 
stantial;  fine  location  and  beautiful  homo'  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  5117.  .are  Rural  New- 
I  orker. 

FARMS  FOR  RENT — Several,  suitable  for  all 

kinds  of  farming;  over  4,000  acres  in  Somerset 
Co..  N.  J.,  and  20  complete  sets  of  buildings: 
will  divide  to  suit  tenants;  40  miles  from  New 
lork;  300  acres  Winter  grain  and  200  acres  of 
fruit;  can  offer  any  kind  of  proposition  for  farm¬ 
ing.  Communicate  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK. 
Somerville,  N.  J..  or  call  Wednesdavs  °33 
Broadway,  New  York. 

FARM.  64  acres,  must  be  sold  to  close  an  es¬ 
tate;  has  four  acres  timber;  balance  of  land 
is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation;  smooth,  almost 
level:  deep  soil,  atfapted  to  grain,  fruit  and 
dairying;  good  eight-room  house:  large  cellar 
barn  and  all  necessary  outbuildings;  painted  and 
in  good  repair;  fine  scenery;  good  neighborhood 
a  rare  chance  to  procure  a  good  farm;  owned  bv 
the  deceased  for  45  years;  price  $5,000.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  and  photos,  address  HEIRS  JOHN  WIL¬ 
SON.  Deed.,  1219  West  state  St..  Trenton,  N.  ,T. 


FINE  dairy  farm,  116’..  acres;  all  good  build¬ 
ings;  fine  location:  will  sell  right.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  HARVEY  BELLINGER  Hvnds- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm.  276  acres:  great  dairv  and 
hay  farm;  Helena.  St.  Lawrence  Co..  N.  Y.: 
good  house,  two  barns,  stable  for  50  cows,  silo: 
also  large  hay  barn  in  meadows:  price  $40  per 
acre;  $2,000  down:  balance  on  easy  payments,  to 
suit  purchaser;  still  left  on  farm,  a  few  carloads 
of  stock  hay,  $20.50  ton:  some  choice  Tiniothv 
and  clover.  $23  on  cars.  REV  W.  J  HAMIL¬ 
TON,  The  Rectory,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Other  Classified  Advertisements 
Will  Be  Found  on  Page  457 


Great  Belgian  Mekrtte 

JULES  MELOTTE  —  “The  Edison  of 
Europe” — has  won  for  Belgium  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  for  perfect  skimming methods. 
Belgium,  the  greatest  dairy  .country — whose 
farm9  average  less  than  six  acres  apiece 
— saves  every  atom.  Waste  is  unknown . 

Jules  Melotte  has  made  more  valuable  cream  separator 
patents  than  probably  all  other  inventors  together!  These  wonderful  patents 
—combined  in  the  great  Belgium  Melotte  Separator,  the  winner  of  264  Inter- 
national  Grand  Prizes — he  now  offers  to  the  dairymen  of  America. 

With  Mr.  Melotte’s  co-operation,  his  great  separator  is  now  being  made  in  this 
country.  His  American-made  Melotte  exactly  duplicates  his  famous  Melotte 
Separator  made  in  Belgium.  It  is  built  on  the  same  millimeter  measurements — 
accurate  to  the  1/1000  of  an  inch.  No  other  separator  in  the  world  is  like  the 
famous  Belgian  Melotte— now  made  in  Belgium  AND  IN  AMERICA!  Remem¬ 
ber — there  is  no  import  duty  and  noocean  freight  to  pay.  Seize  this  opportunity! 


Free  Trial 


No  money  down — 

30  days'  free  trial 

— then,  if  satisfied,  only 
$7.50  and  a  few  monthly  payments  —  AND — the  wonderful  Belgian 
Melotte  is  yours .  Write  today  for  catalog — it  tells  all.  Before  you 
buy  any  separator,  we  want  you  to  TRY — at  our  expense — this  prize¬ 
winning  separator  of  all  Europe.  W e  want  you  to  use  it  as  if  it  were  your 
own.  Put  it  to  every  test.  Then,  after  30  days,  return  it  if  you  choose. 
We  will  pay  freight  both  ways — the  trial  won’t  cost  you  a  cent. 

No  Money  Down 

We  want  you  to  know  before  you  pay  any  money 
that  the  Melotte  will  please  you.  Use  it  for  30  days.  See 
how  easily  it  operates.  See  how  easily  it  is  kept  clean  and  sanitary. 
Note  the  simplicity — the  durability.  Test  the  Self-Balancing  Bowll 
Learn  why  the  bowl  can’t  vibrate  or  get  out  of  balance — why  it  can't 
remix  the  cream  with  the  milk — why  it  is  the  recognized  world’s  closest 
-  skimming  device!  Compare  Mr.  Melotte’s  great  separator  with  all 
others.  Do  this:  Get  them  ALL  on  trial.  Test  the  Melotte  side  by 
side  with  every  other  separator.  See  which  works  the  easiest— 
which  is  most  profitable — which  operates  at  least  expense — which  is 
most  sanitary  and  easiest  to  clean.  Then,  take  your  skim  milk  to  a 
creamery — let  them  prove  which  separator  skims  the  cleanest!  We 
welcome  such  a  testl  Mail  coupon  at  once — get  full  details. 


Easy  Payments 

If,  after  30  days’  trial,  you  are 
convinced— as  we  know  you  will  be — 
that  Mr.  Melotte  has  the  best  cream  separator 
on  the  market;  that  it  will  get  more  cream  and 
bigger  profits;  that  it  will  wear  longer,  work 

easier  and  give  greater  satisfaction  than  any  other  sep¬ 
arator — send  only  $7.50.  Buy  direct  from  the  Melotte 
factory  in  America  on  our  rock-bottom  factory-to-you 
price  offer.  Only  $7.50  as  a  first  payment,  if  satisfied 
after  trial — balance  in  small  monthly  payments.  Pay 
right  from  your  increased  profits!  Let  the  Melotte 
pay  for  itself  while  it  works  for  you!  Get  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Write  or  send  the  coupon  at  once. 

Valuable  Books  FREE 

“Profitable  Dairying”,  a  valuable  88-page  book  on 

Tha  Melotte  Senaratnr  ’’’  a.  dairying,  i3  the  work  of  B.H.  Benkendorf,  Wiscor-  sin  Dairy 
H.  B.  BABSON,  U.  ^Manager  Sch°o1  Agricultural  College,  and  K.  L.  Hatch,  Winnebago 

2843  West  19th  Street  —  County  Agricultural  School,  Winneconne,  Wis.  Contains  no  ad- 

Depf.  4783  Chicago,  II).  vertising.  A  real,  practical,  commonsense  treatise,  telling 

everything  about  cows  and  dairying — how  to  feed  and  care 
Without  obligation  or  cost  to  me,  send  for  cattle — how  to  make  more  money  out  of  your  cows, 

meyourbook  ‘Profitable Dairying.”  Also  Every  farmer  should  have  this  book.  Sent  free — together 

latest  Melotte  Separator  Catalog  and  de*  with  our  Melotte  Catalog  which  gives  the  full  story 

tails  of  your  free  trial,  monthly  payment,  w  about  the  Melotte  Separator  and  its  inventor,  Jules 
no>money»down  offer.  Melotte.  Catalog  also  gives  details  of  our  iron¬ 

clad,  15-year  guarantee  which  is  lOO^o  stronger 
than  any  other  cream  separator  guarantee! 
Get  these  books  FREE!  Mail  the  coupon  nowl 


Easiest  to  Clean 

Few  plain  discs,  all  alike,  go 
back  in  bowl  in  any  order. 
Bowl  chamber  is 

Porcelain  Lined 

Has  smooth,  rounded  surface- 
no  crevices.  Easily  kept  clean 
and  sweet.  Can’t  rust.  One- 
half  less  tinware. 

Easiest  to  Turn 

We  guarantee  the  600  lb.  ca¬ 
pacity  Melotte  turns  easier 
than  any  other  separator  of 
800  lb.  capacity.  Bowl  spins  25 
minutes  after  you  stop  crank¬ 
ing  unless  you  apply  brake.  No 
other  separator  needs  a  brake. 


Name - 


Address- 


\The  Melotte  Separator,  Ri 

St., 


.  B.Babson, 
.8.  Manager 

CHICAGO 


Caution! 


Vibration  of  the  bowl  will 
quickly  cost  you  more  money 
in  cream  waste  than  the  price 
of  your  separator.  U.  S.  Gov’t.  Bulletin  No.  201  says  that  a  perfectly 
true  motion  of  the  bowl  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  bowl  is  the 
vital  part  of  the  separator — the  part  where  the  cream  separation 
takes  place.  Jules  Melotte — with  his  wonderful  patented  self- 
balancing  bowl— has  solved  the  problem  of  perfect  skimming. 

Self  Balancing! 

The  Melotte  bowl  is  the  ONLY  ball  bearing  separator  bowl.  It 
CANNOT  vibrate.  It  hangs  down  from  a  single  ball  bearing 
and  spins  like  a  top.  Can’t  get  out  of  balance — can’t  vibrate — 
can’t  cause  currents  in  the  cream— can’t  remix  cream  with  milk. 
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Getting  the  Jump  on  Jack  Frost 

Planting  with  Reference  to  Crop  Development 

Part  X. 

TUDYIXG  REQUIREMENTS.— In  order  that 
every  possible  advantage  aiding  the  early 
maturity  of  garden  crops  be  taken,  the  gardener 
should  study  the  adaptability  of  each  crop  to  pre¬ 
vailing  climatic  conditions  and  provide  the  best 
means  of  protection  for  each  crop  studied  against 
adverse  weather  surroundings.  Such  protection  may 
be  provided  through  hardening  plants  started  in¬ 
doors,  sufficiently  to  withstand  out-of-door  temper¬ 
atures,  or  by  actually  protecting  the  plant  from 
occasional  late  Spring  frosts.  In  making  the  sys¬ 
tematic  study  of  the  various  crops  with  reference  to 
climatic  requirements  in  order  to  determine  proper 
planting  dates,  let  us  first  place  all  crops  into",  two 
principal  classes,  the  cool  season  and  the  warm 
season  crops.  Plants  of  the  former  class,  including 
beet,  cabbage,  carrot,  cauliflower,  celery,  Chinese 
cabbage,  chard,  collard,  endive,  kale,  kohl-rabi,  onion, 
parsley,  parsnip,  ^pea.  potato,  radish,  rutabaga, 
spinach,  salsify  and  turnip,  which  are  not  injured 
by  frosts,  make  their  best  growth  during  relatively 
cool  weather.  On  the  other  hand,  plants  of  latter 
named  class,  that  is,  cucumber,  eggplant,  Lima  bean, 
okra,  muskmelon,  pepper,  pumpkins,  squash,  string 
bean,  sweet  corn,  sweet  potato,  and  watermelon  are 
easily  injured  by  light  frosts  and  make  their  most 
rapid  growth  and  the  most  vigorous  development 
under  a  warm*  temperature. 

GROUPING  THE  PLANTS. — Let  the  study  of 


relative  planting  dates  be  continued  by  sub-dividing 
crops,  require  60  to  100  days  for  maturity  and  de¬ 
mand  cool  weather  until  they  have-  become  well 
established. -after  which  they  are  able  to  stand  con¬ 
siderable  heat  without  injury,  many  of  them  being 
held  over  for  use  during  late  Fall  and  Winter.  Beet, 


Royal  Duke  Cherry.  Fig.  12J)  (see  next  page) 


carrot,  chard,  kale,  parsley,  pea,  early  potato,  Sum- 
early  cauliflower  and  early  celery  under  glass,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  transplanted  out-of-doors 
when  Spring  weather  permits.  •  Start  plants  of  late 
cabbage,  late  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts  and  late 
celery  in  seed  beds  out-of-doors  to  secure  plants  for 
setting  in  late  Spring  or  early  Summer,  planning  to 
keep  these  crops  growing  as  well  as  possible  during 
the  heat 'of' Summer  in  order  that  they  may  make 
their  best  development  during  the  cool  weather  of 
Fall. 

FURTHER  DIVISION. — Let  the  gardener  subdi¬ 
vide,  also,  the  warm  season  crops  into  three  groups, 
the  fli’st  of  which  will  include  those  needing  only  60 
to  SO  days  for  maturity,  and  therefore,  requiring  no 
transplanting  except  for  special  earliness.  This  may 
be  gained  through  starting  seeds  in  paper  pots  or 
pieces  of  sod  in  the  hotbed  several  weeks  previous 
to  the  time  for  out-of-door  transplanting.  Bush 
beans,  cucumbers,  okra,  sweet  corn  and  Summer 
squash  are  included  in  this  division.  Another  group 
includes  those  crops  needing  SO  to  120  days  in  which 
to  complete  maturity,  namely  bush  Limas,  pole  Limas 
and  pole  string  beans,  muskmelons,  late  squash, 
pumpkin,  watermelon  and  popcorn.  A  third  and  last 
group  comprises  the  long-season  crops,  those  re¬ 
quiring  120  to  160  days  for  maturity  and  one  or 
more  transplantings  from  seed  plot  to  out-of-doors 
in  order  to  secure  their  best  development.  Tomatoes, 
pepper,  eggplants  and  sweet  potatoes  may  be  so 
classed. 

PLANTING  DATES. — Having  studied  briefly  the 
adaptability  of  the  various  crops  to  their  environ- 


Prince  Edioa'd  Peas  in  a  California  Garden.  Fig.  123  ( see  next  page) 


Sunrise  Tomato  Grown  on  Stakes.  Fig.  125  (see  next  page) 


the  cool  season  crops  into  four  groups,  the  first  of 
which  includes  the  short  season  crops,  those  de¬ 
manding  cool  weather  for  their  entire  period  of 
growth  and  maturing. so  rapidly  that  they  may  be 
planted  out-of-doors  and  harvested  before  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  of  Summer  arrives  to  injure  them.  En¬ 
dive.  kolil-rabi,  leaf  lettuce,  onion  (sets),  radish, 
spinach  and  turnip  fall  in  this  class,  practically  all 
of  which,  in  addition  to  being  well  adapted  for  early 
planting,  may  be  sown  out-of-doors  following  the 
intense  heat  of  Summer,  and  matured  for  use  before 
killing  frost  of  late  Fall.  From  35  to  60  days  are 
required  for  maturing  these  crops  under  normal 
growing  conditions.  Another  group,  the  mid-season 


mer  radish  and  New  Zealand  spinach  are  included 
iu  this  class.  A  third  group  comprises  the  cool- 
season  crops,  those  which  while  needing  100  to  140 
days  for  maturity,  and  cool  weather  until  well 
started,  withstand  heat  well  throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Onion,  parsnip,  late  potato,  rutabaga  and 
salsify  are  included  in  this  group. 

TRANSPLANTED  CROPS.— Another  group  con¬ 
sists  of  the  long-season,  transplanted  crops,  those 
which  mature  in  100  to  140  days’  time  and  make 
their  best  growth  and  development  under  cool,  moist 
weather  conditions.  Cabbage,  cauliflower  and  celery 
belong  in  this  group.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of 
prevailing  conditions,  start  plants  of  early  cabbage, 


as  individually,  from  the  standpoint  of  seouriug  the 
earliest  possible  maturity.  Planting  and  transplant¬ 
ing  dates  given  are  for  Southern  New  York  State, 
Central  Ohio,  Central  Iowa,  Northwestern  Kansas 
and  Southeastern  Colorado.  Plant  or  transplant 
approximately  one  week  earlier  or  one  week  later 
each  100  miles  south  or  north  of  these  points.  In 
few  or  no  cases  is  the  gardener  taking  chances  with 
the  weather.  Rather,  by  following  the  methods  out¬ 
lined.  he  is  preparing  to  combat  adverse  climatic 
conditions  and  thereby  gain  from  one  to  four  weeks’ 
time  in  the  maturity  of  his  choice  garden  crops.  We 
shall  find  it  to  our  advantage  to  consider  practical 
means  of  protection  against  adverse  conditions  for 
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ment,  we  may  now  consider  them  in  groups,  as  well 
each  of  the  classes  listed,  insofar  as  possible. 

E.  L.  KIRKPATRICK. 

(Continued  next  iceek) 


Garden  Crops  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Great  Growth  of  Peas  and  Tomatoes 

FINE  CHERRY. — I  am  enclosing  some  photo¬ 
graphs  of  plants  taken  by  David  Griffith, 
botanist,  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Plant  Introduc¬ 
tion,  United  States  Departn  t  of  Agriculture.  I 
can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  pictures,  and 
thought  they  might  interest  you.  The  one  of  the 
tree  in  full  bloom  is  a  Royal  Duke  cherry  on  the 
north  side  of  our  house.  It  was  set  out  in  the  Spring 
of  1900.  and  while  it  has  not  made  a  very  robust 
growth  it  is  vigorous  and  bears  a  very  line  crop 
every  year,  though  probably  not  as  full  of  fruit  as 
the  blossoms  in  the  photograph  might  indicate.  It 
is  a  superb  cherry  (with  apologies  to  the  American 
Bornological  Society),  very  large,  stone  Small,  very 
juicy  and  ripens  with  us  about  July  10  to  15.  It  is 
grafted  on  Malialeb,  and  the  soil  is  a  very  heavy 
joint  clay,  which  dries  out  very  quickly,  and  in 
extreme  dry  weather  crack  open  badly  unless  kept 
well  broken  and  loose  to  a  depth  of  four  or  live 
inches.  See  Fig.  124. 

SUNRISE  TOMATO.— The  tomatoes  are  the  Eng¬ 
lish  variety  Sunrise.  The  seed  was  grown  'in  a  cold 
frame,  no  bottom  heat  of  any  kind,  sown  about 
March  15,  and  transplanted  May  25.  In  this  plot 
there  were  four  rows,  seven  hills  to  a  row,  planted 
two  feet  apart  each  way,  and  the  stakes  are  from 
40  to  45  inches  tall.  I  only  allow  live  fruit  spurs 
io  develop,  as  any  above  that  will  not  mature  with 
us.  When  this  was  taken,  the  early  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  we  had  been  using  the  tomatoes  from  the 
vines  for  about  two  weeks.  The  clusters  averaged 
10  perfect,  well-ripened  tomatoes  each,  and  live 
clusters  to  a  plant  gave  us  r  good  yield.  The  soil 
is  the  same  heavy  clay,  but  trenched  very  deep  and 
fertilized  in  the  hill  when  the  plants  are  set  out. 
For  fertilizer  I  use  two  good  shovelfuls  of  manure 
(but  as  all  manure  here  is  about  half  sawdust,  it 
really  means  a  good  shovelful),  also  a  garden 
trowel  full  of  hardwood  ashes  and  two-thirds  of  a 
garden  trowel  full  of  line  ground  bone  meal,  and  the 
insults  are  satisfactory.  See  Fig.  125. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  PEAS.— The  photograph  of 
garden  peas,  Fig.  125,  was  taken  in  August.  The  row 
is  45  feet  in  length,  the  average  height  9)4  feet.  The 
extreme  height,  as  measured  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  was 
10  feet  seven  inches.  The  variety  is  “Prince  Ed¬ 
ward,"’  and  belongs  to  the  Telephone  family.  It  is 
very  prolific,  very  large  and  sweet.  This  row  was 
planted  May  4.  In  preparing  the  ground  I  throw 
cut  all  'the  soil  to  the  depth  of  an  ordinary  round- 
pointed  garden  shovel,  for  a  width  of  two  feet.  Then 
1  spade  the  ground  as  deeply  as  I  possibly  can  by 
holding  my  shovel  with  the  blade  perpendicular 
about  14  to  16  inches  (no  light  work).  For  fertilizer 
I  use  four  wheelbarrow  loads  of  the  sawdust-mixed 
manure  to  the  row,  about  four  quarts  of  hardwood 
ashes,  two  quarts  of  slaked  lime  and  the  same  of 
tine  bone  meal.  This  row  is  double,  and  trained  to 
the  ordinary  chicken  wire,  tb  >re  being  a  row  of  six- 
foot  wire,  and  above  that  a  row  of  two-foot  wire. 
The  top  line  of  string,  as  shown  in  the  foreground, 
is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  wire.  The  yield  of  this 
row  was  over  80  pounds  of  green  peas,  all  being 
picked  for  table  use  as  green.  This  crop  shown 
is  the  ninth  successive  crop  grown  to  this  line  of 
wire,  'the  wire  and  post  not  having  been  disturbed 
since  putting  ago  when  I  grew  the  first  crop,  but 
the  next  season  I  was  away  and  did  not  grow  one. 
I  have  grown  one  continually  each  season  since. 

Washington.  c.  t.  Canfield. 


Milk  Goats  in  New  Hampshire 

SPEAKING  of  goats,  consider  N.  J.  Nassikas,  the 
1  goat  king  of  New  England.  Mr.  Nassikas  is  a 
grocer  in  Manchester,  N.  II.,  and  caters  especially 
to  the  trade  of  the  Greek  colony,  which  is  a  large 
one.  Now  the  Greeks  are  exceedingly  fond  of  cheese 
made  from  goats’  milk,  and  consume  large  amounts 
in  their  native  land.  Up  to  the  time  the  war  broke 
out,  Mr.  Nassikas  was  importing  nearly  300,090 
pounds  of  this  cheese,  sending  to  New  York  what 
was  not  needed  for  his  local  customers.  Other 
dealers  also  imported  this  cheese,  a  total  of  6.000.000 
pounds  being  brought  into  this  country  every  year. 

There  was  dismay  among  the  Greek-Americans 
of  Manchester  and  other  cities  when  they  learned 
that  no  more  goat  cheese  could  be  brought  over.  Mr. 
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Nassikas,  too,  missed  the  revenue  which  he  derived 
from  this  source,  and  began  to  speculate  on  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  keeping  goats  on  New  Hampshire’s  hills, 
and  manufacturing  cheese  from,  their  milk.  Then 
he  bought  a  large  farm  on  the  road  to  Dunbarton, 
remote  from  the  town  and  with  many  acres  of  waste 
land.  Soon  the  residents  of  Manchester  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  large  herds  of  goats  traveling  through 
the  streets,  all  headed  in  the  direction  of  Dunbarton. 
The  animals  had  been  brought  by  rail  from  the 
West,  and  there  were  hundreds  of  them.  Probably 
there  are  a  thousand  goats  on  the  Nassikas  farm 
now.  and  butter  as  well  as  cheese  is  being  made  from 
their  milk.  The  statement  is  often  made  that  goat’s 
milk  will  not  separate  so  that  butter  can  be  made 
from  it.  Mr.  Nassikas  willingly  revealed  the  secret 
of  making  it  separate.  “It  is  only  necessary,”  lie 
said,  “to  warm  it  on  the  back  of  the  stove.  Then 
the  cream  will  soon  rise.” 

A  special  building  is  used  for  making  the  cheese 
and  butter,  and  all  the  work  is  done  by  men.  The 
cheese  itself  is  white  in  color,  and  looks  much  like 
the  skim-milk  cheese  with  which  all  American 
housewives  are  familiar.  It  is  much  harder,  though, 
and  has  an  entirely  different  flavor.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  Greek  cheese,  and  some  kinds 
are  exceedingly  salt. 

The  goats  are  cared  for  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  goats  of  Greece.  No  fences  are  used  to  con¬ 
fine  them,  but  they  are  guarded  and  herded  by  shep- 


A  Greek  Goat  Fanner  in  New  Hampshire 

herds,  who  carry  crooks  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way.  If  it  is  desired  to  catch  any  particular  goat, 
the  hook  is  deftly  slipped  around  one  of  its  legs. 
The  herdsmen  also  carry  goatskins  filled  with  milk 
or  water,  and  these  skins  are  hung  from  their 
shoulders  by  cords.  The  goats  are  allowed  to  roam 
all  over  the  big  farm,  and  spend  much  time  browsing 
in  the  wood  lot.  When  cold  weather  comes  they  are 
rounded  up  and  driven  under  the  barn,  where  they 
can  l»e  sheltered  from  the  storms.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter  they  are  fed  largely  on  oak  leaves. 

Tf  it  were  possible  to  import  milch  goats  now,  Mr. 
Nassikas  would  probably  bring  over  a  herd  of  high- 
class  animals.  He  says  that  there  is  a  constant  de¬ 
mand  for  goat’s  milk  at  20  cents  a  quart,  but  his 
business  is  making  cheese  and  not  retailing  m'lk. 
Europeans  are  very  fond  of  goat’s  milk,  probably 
because  they  are  familiar  with  it.  Not  far  from 
Boston  there  is  a  dairy  farm,  which  is  carried  on 
by  a  thrifty  Italian.  Some  20  cows  are  kept,  and 
the  milk  is  sold  to  American  families  in  neighboring 
towns.  The  milk  for  the  milkman’s  own  family, 
however,  is  supplied  by  a  small  herd  of  goats,  which 
have  a  little  corner  in  the  lug  barn.  The  prejudice 
against  goat’s  milk  is  unwarranted.  The  goat  is  one 
of  the  cleanest  of  animals,  and  much  more  dainty 
than  a  cow.  Since  cow’s  milk  lias  become  very  high 
in  price,  many  people  have  begun  to  keep  goats,  and 
they  are  to  be  seen  on  lawns  around  Boston.  It  is 
true  'that  they  have  not  proved  to  be  so  profitable 
as  people  at  one  time  were  led  to  expect  they  would 
be,  for  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  produce 
heavy  milking  strains.  Moreover,  the  New  England 
climate  does  not  seem  particularly  well  suited  to 
them.  Yet  they  cost  but  little  to  keep,  can  be  housed 
in  very  limited  quarters,  and  produce  milk  which 
is  said  to  be  better  for  children  than  that  from 
cows,  e. 1-  Farrington. 
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Power  for  the  Spray  Gun 

Mr.  Wood,  on  page  31,  gives  most  valuable  suggestions 
as  to  the  spray-gun,  but  leaves  some  questions  unans¬ 
wered.  For  a  very  light  outfit  for  use  on  bill  farms, 
where  orchards  have,  say,  30  to  100  trees,  what  capacity 
of  engine  and  what  size  of  hose  should  he  used  with  the 
spray-gun?  Will  1  y%  h.p.  engine  and  a  3x5-in.  pump 
with  %-in.  hose  give  good  satisfaction?  Bump  and  en¬ 
gine  direct  connected  and  mounted  on  skids  or  planks 
on  a  one-horse  wagon  with  60-gallon  barrel.  w.  c.  p. 
Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

T  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  W.  C.  P.  would  get 
good  results  from  the  gun  with  his  outfit  without 
actual  tests.  The  engine  and  pump  should  have 
enough  capacity  to  hold  a  pressure  of  at  least  250 
pounds  at  all  times  with  the  gun  wide  open.  The 
capacity  of  the  gun  can  be  reduced  by  using  a  disk 
with  a  smaller  hole.  A  3x5  single  cylinder  pump  run¬ 
ning  at  50  to  CO  pressure  strokes  per  minute  might 
give  capacity  enough  for  a  gun  with  reduced  open¬ 
ing.  If  the  pump  is  so  connected  as  to  run  faster  it 
would  give  greater  capacity.  If  the  pump  is  built 
for  low  pressure  the  working  parts  will  probably  be 
soft  brass,  and  will  not  stand  the  strain  of  high- 
pressure  spraying.  I  have  seen  a  new  valve  sent 
completely  ruined  in  a  few  minutes’ spraying  at  twice 
the  pressure  the  pump  was  expected  to  stand 

To  say  that  an  engine  is  rated  at  1 *4  horsepower  is 
very  indefinite.  The  first  engine  we  bought  was 
rated  1 14  horsepower.  The  second  had  the  same 
bore,  stroke  and  speed  and  was  rated  four  horse¬ 
power.  Another  bad  a  larger  bore,  the  same  stroke 
and  100  more  revolutions  per  minute  and  was  rated 
three  horsepower.  Engines  sold  about  10  years  ago 
were  rated  according  to  a  formula  in  which  bore, 
stroke  and  speed  were  multiplied  together  with  a 
certain  factor  supposed  to  give  the  proper  horse¬ 
power  rating.  With  a  heavy  flywheel  these  engines 
would  give  for  a  few  minutes  a  power  equal  to  a 
steam  engine  of  similar  rating,  b.ut  lost  power 
quickly  as  Ihe  speed  was  pulled  down  by  the  load. 
Many  engines  now  are  rated  according  to  a  belt  pul¬ 
ley  test,  and  are  given  the  horsepower  that  they  will 
maintain  without  losing  speed.  Thus  a  T*4-horse- 
power  engine  of  today  may  be  as  strong  as  one  that 
was  rated  four  horsepower  a  few  years  ago. 

At  250  lbs.  or  more  it  is  likely  that  %-in.  hose 
Would  be  too  heavy  to  give  satisfaction  if  strong 
enough  to  stand  up.  Last  season  we  used  a  %-in.. 
six  or  seven-ply  hose,  with  very  thick  rubber  both 
inside  and  out.  It.  was  sold  to  us  under  a  positive 
guarantee,  but  did  not  last  more  than  a  few  days. 
Something  bad  evidently  happened  to  it  before  ir 
reached  us,  so  that  there  were  a  few  holes  through 
the  inner  rubber,  and  the  material  followed  through 
the  fabric  and  burst  out  in  many  places.  By  patch¬ 
ing  with  tiro  tape  and  rags  we  managed  to  use  it 
through  1  lie  season,  but  it  made  a  nasty  job.  A 
neighbor  had  some  of  the  same  lot  of  hose  which  lie 
used  through  two  spraying  seasons,  and  said  if 
seemed  as  good  as  when  lie  started.  We  may  use 
B.-in.  lioso  next  season.  Most  spray-pump  hose  con¬ 
nections  are  now  made  %-in..  so  that  size  fittings 
should  be  used  with  the  smaller  hose.  The  best  liose 
fittings  we  have  found  have  a  long  nipple  to  go  in¬ 
vade  the  hose,  with  two  seats  for  hose  damps  sepa¬ 
rated  by  bumps,  so  that  when  the  clamps  are  drawn 
down  tight  they  cannot  slip  off.  It  is  no  particular 
pleasure  to  have  a  hose  slip  off  when  you  are  right 
in  line  and  get  a  face  full  of  a  %-ineh  stream  at 
250  pounds  or  more. 

In  making  a  disk  for  the  gun  a  hole  can  be  drilled 
through  a  piece  of  saw  blade  or  an  old  mower  knife 
by  using  a  piece  of  old  tile  ground  down  to  the  right 
shape.  The  disk  can  lie  cut  to  shape  by  shutting  it 
in  a  good  vise  and  shearing  off  the  extra  parts  with 
a  cold  chisel.  It  can  'then  be  finished  on  the  emery 
stone. 

The  opening  in  the  disk  should  be  small  enough  so 
that  at  250  lbs.  t lie  stream  of  spray  when  the  gun  is 
wide  open  will  act  like  the  exhaust  from  a  steam  en¬ 
gine.  That  is,  it  will  move  upward,  downward,  or 
sideways  as  the  wind  may  happen  to  catch  it.  When 
the  spray  begins  to  act  like  t lie  stream  from  a  1ms.' 
tin*  opening  is  too  large  for  the  capacity  of  the  pump. 
The  very  line  spray  lias  greater  covering  and  pene¬ 
trating  power;  in  fact,  it  seems  sometimes  as  though 
it  became  possible  to  get  a  heavier  coating  of  spray 
material  where  a  very  fine  mist  at  high  pressure 
was  used.  That  is  not  saying*  that  we  subscribe  to 
the  old  and  pretty  well  discredited  idea, that  the  best 
way  to  spray  is  to  put  on  as  much  as  possible  with¬ 
out  starting  the  leaves  to  dripping.  1  nder  that  kind 
of  spraying  a  large  proportion  of  the  leaves  will  re¬ 
ceive  so  little  spray  that  they  might  as  well  not  bo 
sprayed  at  all.  With  a  very  tine  spray  it  often  looks 
as  though  much  of  the  water  was  evaporated  out  of 
the  mixture  between  the  time  B  eft  the  gun  and  the 
time  it  hit  the  tree.  Alfred  e.  weed. 


Public  Works;  Farmers’  Rights;  Soldiers 
on  Farms 

ROAD-BUILDING. — That  article  iu  The  R.  N.-Y. 

in  reference  to  the  highways  of  France  and 
Germany  calls  to  mind  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Warren, 
who  seems  to  me  to  be  a  broad-minded  man  of 
caliber  for  a  statesman.  lie  would  have  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  make  plans  for  improvements  and  get  de¬ 
finite  information  relative  to  needed  changes.  For 
example,  he  would  have  a  fine  highway  planned 
across  the  continent  capable  of  carrying  10  to  20-ton 
trucks  and  of  sufficient  width  to  accommodate  any 
reasonable  traffic  at  any  time.  When  there  comes  a 
slack  time  in  industries  let  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  go  ahead  and  build  and 
employ  labor  and  tide  over  the  tem¬ 
porary  depression.  This  work  need 
not  be  undertaken  in  times  of 
abundance  of  demand  for  labor. 

Other  highways  and  necessary  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  might  well  be  planned 
out  so  as  to  be  ready  when  the  pro¬ 
per  time  came  to  go  at  the  work. 

These  highways  should  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  across  the  country  and 
along  the  coast  as  to  be  of  service 
as  Government  roads  and  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes.  The  professor  no¬ 
ticed  and  the  imagination  will  pro¬ 
vide  various  other  lines  of  work 
that  might  be  undertaken  in  the 
same  way.  It  would  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  industrial  disturbances  in  time 
of  stress.  These  are  farm  topics, 
although  the  country  as  a  rule  has 
not  heard  of  it  in  this  connection. 

THE  MERCHANT  MARINE.— 

Just  as  I  was  thinking  this  over  I 
glanced  into  the  daily  paper  of  one 
of  our  up-State  cities.  It  is  a  paper 
that  has  stood  for  farmers  when  the 
big  city  dailies  have  gone  to  the 
extreme  in  deriding  farmers.  Yet 
in  an  editorial  this  paper  urges  Mr. 

Hurley's  demand  that  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  ascer¬ 
tain  the  opinions  of  business,  civic, 
industrial  and  labor  organizations 
relating  to  the  merchant  marine. 

Farmers  are  omitted  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  not  wanted.  This  question, 
however,  is  doubtless  one  that  is  of 
special  interest  to  farmers.  If  we 
have  a  merchant  marine  that  is 
subsidized  and  freights  made  prac¬ 
tically  negligible  on  the  ocean  while 
railroad  freights  are  shoved  up. 
what  is  to  be  the  effect  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  farming?  Will  it  help  or 
injure  us?  What  about  butter  and 
cheese  from  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land.  and  what  from  other  countries 
such  as  eggs  from  China,  etc.?  It 
is  not  a  question  that  I  care  to  dis¬ 
cuss  at  this  moment,  for  it  has  two 
sides,  but  the  merchant  marine  as 
it  seems  to  be  planned  now  is 
largely  for  the  advancement  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  labor  and  for  getting  foods 
cheaper.  We  ought  to  be  thinking 
about  it  a  little,  and  our  leaders  in 
agriculture  should  be  heard  on  the 
subject  as  well  as  labor  and  busi¬ 
ness  interests. 

CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMER  I ES. 

— There  are  a  good  many  co-opera¬ 
tive  creameries  being  started  about 
the  country,  or  organizations  are 
being  formed  and  some  money  sub¬ 
scribed.  In  many  cases  these  only 
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rliey  have  been.  It  takes  a  pinch  to  do  such  big 
things.  Moreover,  there  is  the  marketing  end  of 
the  manufactured  product  to  consider.  Let  no  one 
throw  blocks  under  the  wheels,  but  let  us  all  think 
it  all  out  before  we  go  it  fast.  That  is  what  farmers 
will  do. 

SOLDIERS  ON  FARMS. — There  is  much  said  in 
many  papers  about  the  returning  soldiers  wanting 
farms,  and  quite  too  much  about  using  the  public 
funds  in  an  attempt  to  clear  up  new  lands  that  are 
now  worthless  and  doubtless  will  be  for  many  years 
to  come.  Our  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  has  taken  one  step  that  ought  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  it  seems  ot  me.  if  it  is  efficiently  carried 


A  Field  of  Sorghum  Near  Maturity.  Fig.  127 


meats  required  as  an  initial.  Hill  lands,  uplands 
that  are  quite  level  when  reached,  and  flat  lands  or 
other  classification  would  seem  to  be  useful  to  a 
prospective  buyer.  I  am  glad  that  something  has 
been  undertaken  in  relation  to  our  farms  of  the 
State  at  any  rate,  whether  all  Is  being  done  to  clas¬ 
sify  them  that  ought  to  be  done  or  not.  As  regards 
soldier  farming,  I  have  but  little  confidence.  The 
farm  boys  who  went  into  the  army  know  about  farm¬ 
ing.  and  most  of  them  will  not  be  likely  to  return  to 
it.  although  some  may.  If  they  do.  they  know  where 
to  go  as  well  as  a  ^one  can  tell  them.  Town  boys 
may  think  they  want  to  be  farmers,  but  they  will, 
generally  speaking,  make  poor  success.  This  is  not 
in  contradiction  to  what  has  been 
said  above,  and  I  reaffirm  that  I  am 
glad  the  department  has  undertaken 
this  job.  The  talk  is  on  and  New 
York  should  be  in  line.  Let  it  do 
all  possible  to  make  these  desirable 
farms  known. 

FARM  ADVERTISING.  —  Right 
here  is  where  we  seem  to  be  break¬ 
ing  down.  For  several  years  we 
have  done  no  advertising,  although 
other  States  have  done  much.  There 
have  been  lists  of  farms  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  but  the  buying  public  has 
not  known  much  about  it.  When  it 
was  known  by  advertising  many 
calls  came  and  many  sales  were 
made,  but  more  could  have  been 
made  by  following  similar  lines  that 
others  have  followed.  Why  adver¬ 
tising  has  not  been  resorted  to  I  do 
not  know.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
shortage  of  funds ;  at  any  rate  there 
is  supposed  to  be  money  ready  for 
the  department  to  use.  Legislators 
have  assured  me  that  they  are  ready 
to  furnish  funds  for  such  purposes  (if 
wanted  and  not  already  available. 
Now  it  is  up  to  New  York  farmers, 
it  seems  to  me.  to  bring  pressure  on 
the  right  parties  to  have  this  thing 
attended  to.  It  is  the  opportune 
time.  I  know  that  real  estate  deal¬ 
ers  do  not  approve,  because  they 
are  advertising  farms  and  are  mak¬ 
ing  many  sides.  This,  however,  is  a 
State  matter  and  is  for  the  benefit 
only  of  dealers  but  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  State  and  for  the  general 
public  as  well.  Let  us  urge  this  at 
an  early  date.  It  is  public  welfare. 

H.  H.  LYOX. 


Sorghum  Cone  Waded  Ready  for  Crushing.  Fig.  12S 


Boiling  the  Sorghum  Syrup.  Fig.  129 
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make  a  start  and  then  lie  dormant  for  some  time 
until  something  starts  them  up  again.  The  recent 
milk  strike  and  the  attitude  of  the  League  iu  ad¬ 
vising  co-operation  is  mainly  responsible  for  this 
recent  flurry.  It  is  developing,  however,  that  the 
League  is  scarcely  in  favor  of  small  concerns  for 
handling  milk,  but  costly  affairs  located  at  suitable 
intervals  where  full  equipment  can  be  placed  for 
the  manufacture  of  all  products,  and  where  surplus 
milk  can  be  shipped  whenever  desired.  These  would 
hardly  lie  locally-owned,  but  would  be  paid  for  by 
the  larger  unit  and  serve  a  large  contingent.  Such 
concerns  might  cost  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  el¬ 
even  twice  that  sum.  It  is  a  great  scheme.  It  will 
have  to  be  long  considered  and  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  work  out  the  fulfillment  of  the  project 
unless  milk  strikes  sliould  be  more  frequent  than 


out  It  lias  commenced  and  possibly  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  a  listing  of  the  farms  offered  for  sale  in  the 
State  through  the  rural  school  teachers.  This 
method  will  most  likely  get  a  much  larger  repre¬ 
sentation  than  the  former  one  of  securing  lists 
through  supervisors.  If  you  want  to  get.  a  service 
done  gratis  go  to  the  school  teachers  rather  than 
politicians.  It  is  understood  that  these  lists  of 
farms  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  return¬ 
ing  soldiers  so  that  they  may  be  informed  of  the 
possibilities  of  securing  farms  in  New  York  State. 
So  far  as  I  know  there  is  nothing  done  to  classify 
tliese  farms,  as  it  would  seem  advantageous  to  do. 
If  they  could  be  classified  by  locations  that  would 
help,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  has  been  done. 
If.  further,  they  could  be  classified  as  to  price,  some¬ 
thing  might  be  gained.  Also  a  classification  by  pay- 


The  Sorghum  Crop 

N  the  Middle  West  and  South 
large  quail  title  of  sorghum  syrup 
are  produced.  The  pictures  on  this 
page  show  the  plant  in  the  field  and 
other  stages  on  its  way  to  help  with 
the  household  sweetening. 

Fig.  127  gives  a  fair  idea  of  a 
field  of  sorghum  near  maturity.  The 
stalk  and  blade  resemble  corn,  but 
it  has  no  ears,  all  of  the  seed  be¬ 
ing  on  the  top. 

In  Fig.  12S  the  cane,  trimmed 
and  ready  for  pressing,  is  seen, 
piled  near  the  mill  in  the  field. 
Here  the  juice  is  squeezed  from  the 
stalk  and  the  sorghum  sap  is  caught 
in  any  convenient  vessel,  ready  for 
the  cook-house,  Fig.  129.  This  last 
process  is  quite  like  handling  the 
maple  product. 

Sorghum  is  a  useful  forage  crop 
and  will  usually  do  well  with  less 
moisture  than  corn.  It  grows  rather  slowly  on  the 
start,  ancl  needs  careful  cultivation. 


Business  in  Rabbits 

NOT  very  long  ago  a  farmer  advertised  rabbits 
for  sale  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  lie  received  more 
than  200  replies  and  could  have  sold  10  times  as 
many  as  he  had  in  stock.  We  find  many  country 
people  and  some  who  live  in  town  who  keep  rabbits 
as  a  source  of  meat  supply.  Some  years  ago  rabbits 
were  kept  as  pets.  The  family  would  about  as  soon 
have  thought  of  eating  one  of  the  children  as  to  con¬ 
sume  a  rabbit.  Then  came  the  Belgian  hare  craze. 
It  was  not  based  upon  practical  business  methods 
and  it  exploded.  In  company  with  many  other  things 
it  has  been  brought  back  by  the  war  and  put  on  a 
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Garden  Full 

?/\fe«[et&bles 


for$lpo_ 

In  again  offering  our  Home  Garden  Collection  of  Vegetable 
Seeds,  we  have  given  critical  attention  to  the  varieties, 
selecting  only  those  which  have  been  tried  and  proven  of 
excellent  merit  under  widely  different  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate.  This  Collection,  if  purchased  separately 
from  our  catalogue,  would  cost  $1.65. 


One  Packet  Each  of 

Beans—  Bountiful 
Beans— .Vex;  Hardy  Wax 
Beans— Fordhoak  Hush  Lima, 

B eel— Detroit  Dark  Red 
Carrot— Selected  Chantenay 
Corn —Golden  Bantam 
Cucumber—  White  Spine 
Lettuce — Black  Seeded  Simpson 
Lettuce— May  King 


the  Following  for  $1.00 

Onion — White  Portugal 
Parsley— Double  Curled 
Peas— McLean's  Little  Gem 
Radish— Scarlet  Globe 
Radish — Long  White  Icicle 
Spinach— New  Zealand 
Swiss  Chard— Giant  Lucullus 
Tomato— Selected  Stone 
Turnip — White  Globe 


S  OTE — With  cacti  collection  we  will  include  a  copy  of  our  interest- 
v'-i^iaml  instructive  booklet,  111  pages  and  cover,  devoted  exclusively 
'  vfrvegvtables  and  their  culture. 

ORDER  YOUR  COLLECTION  NOW 

Mail  this  advertisement,  or  present  at  our  store,  with  check,  money 
order,  dollar  bill,  or  stamps,  and  secure  this  excellent  collection, 
sent  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi.  For 

Points  West  und  Canada  add  25c — (♦1.86). 

Our  1919  Spring  Catalogue  sent  on  request 
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30-32  Barclay  Street 


New  York  City 
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Earlier  than  you  ever  had  befor* 
.  THE  WORLD’S  DEMAND 
•-V  FOR  FOOD 

\\  will  be  greater  than  ever  tins 
\\  year.  Hundreds  of  Market  Gar¬ 
's  denersare  more  than  doubling 
\  \  their  proilts  by  using  my  won¬ 
’t!  derful  Plant  Forcing  devices. 
\\  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  a  gar- 
!  den  like  the  other  fellow— beat 

(him  to  it.  ,  .  .. 

No  matter  how  backward  tlie 
spring,  it’s  easy  with 

The  Ball  Seed  &  Plant  Forcer 

cheap  enough  to  use  them  by  the  thousands.  Sendtoi  my 
Beautiful  Free  BOOK.  HOW  to  GROW  BIOKKK, 
BET  TEH  and  EAR  LIEU  CROPS  than  you  ever  had 
before.  It  gives  you  gardening  information  found  Hi  no 
other  publication.  It  tells  you  how  you  can  have  a  g&rdeu 
with  flowers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  tame 
a  month  earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me 
a  post-card  and  I’ll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  man. 

THE  BALL  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  K,  Glenside,  Pa, 

PROTECT  EARLY  CABBAGE 

Don’t  let  the  cabbage  maggot; 

For  8  years  growers  have  been  raising  larKcr, 
firmer  heads  and  insuring  practically  100  per 
cent,  crop  by  using 

A.  B.  C.  PLANT  PROTECTORS 

Snecial  tar  felt  discs  which  anybody  can  slip 
on  the  stem  directly  after  planting  to  prevent 
the  maggot  fly  from  laying  its  eggs. 

Big  growers  say  they  can’t  grow  cabbage  with¬ 
out  them.  Write  for  copies  of  their  letters. 
Full  information  and  wholesale  price. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
62  South  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IVE  are  prepared  to  furnish  truck  growers  and 
n'ivate  gardeners  with  healthy  frost-pioof 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

s&s; 

to  reel  post.)  f.o.b.  here.  500  for  $1.25—1  to  4,000 
«t  $2,00  per  M.-5  to  9.000  at  $1.75  per  M.— 
10,000  and  over  at  $1,50  per  M. 

We  do  not  pack  less  than  sou  of  one  variety 
PLEASE  REMIT  WITH  ORDER 

5.  M.  GIBSON  CO.,  Yonges  Island,  S.  L. 


FRUIT  TREES  and  PLANTS 
GRAPES,  ETC. 


For  42  years  we  have  been  dealing  direct 
with  Farmers.  Our  trees  grow  and  bear  True 
to  Name.  Send  for  our  Price-Catalog. 

Box  50 
Perry,  Ohio 


to  lName.  oemi  mi 

CALL’S  NURSERIES 


X  Garden 

V  lV^lV  and  Flaral 


-  For  70  years  the  leading  authority  “““ 

Now  on  Vegetable,  Mower  and  Farm  For 
*  V  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Better  than  1Q1Q 
Ready  ever.  Send  f Or  free  copy  today. 


JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
39  Stone  Street 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Flower  City 


GUIDE 


Lucky  Boy  Strawberries 

Bigger,  Sweeter,  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  any  other  everbear¬ 
ing  Btrawbcrnes.  Fruits  on 
coring  Bet  plants  from  June  to 
November  in  the  North  and 
the  year-round  in  the  South. 
Our  20th  Century  Catalog 
fully  describes  this  and 
more  than  fifty  of  the  best 
standard  varieties  straw¬ 
berries,  also  other  email 
fruit  plants.  Send  postal 
today. 

12  PLANTS,  $3.00  PREPAID 

P.  s.-We  have  more  than  .five  millions  of  the  finest  plants  we 
ever  saw  of  the  following  varieties: 


BIG  JOE 
DR.  BURRILL 
AROMA 
EARLY  OZARK 
DUNLAP 
CAMPBELLS  EY. 
REVVASTICO 
KLONDYKE 


CHESAPEAKE 
GLEN  MARY 
WM.  BELT 
FENDALL 
SAMPLE 
KELLOGG  PRIZE 
HAVERLAND 
MISSIONARY 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

Grown  for  the  most  critical  trade.  Catalogue  tree. 
Acclimated  seed  corn  and  iield  seeds.  Wholesale 
price  list  for  Market  Gardeners.  V  .  *  • 

RANSOM  SEED  CO.,  -  Geneva,  Ohio 

2nd  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler— Mills  Pride— Giants  and  (Late)  Superba 
(White)  and  Ited  Skins. 

SEED  CORN— Yellow  and  White. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Stock  and  Eggs 
MINCH  BROS,.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

tl  Jti  (7  EXCLUSIVELY.  Free  booklet 

Howard  Ho.  1  /  strawberry  explains  why.  plants  for 

sale  by  the  introducer.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  North  Sloninglon,  Conn, 
ill.  ii  and  Superb  Fall-Bearing  Straw- 

Wanted  — Progressive  berry  Plants.  J.  H.,  care  R.  N.  Y. 

Cimuilinrru  PLANTS.  Money  Making  Varieties.  Catalog 
otrawberry  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


At  wholesale  prices  direct  to  growers,  $5.00  per  1.000:  BOO  at 
1  000  rate.  Also  Progressive.  Superb,  and  Peerless  ever-bearmir 
at  $1.50  per  100:  $10.00  per  1.000.  Order  direct  from  this  ad 
vertisement — or  send  postal  for  big  Catalogue — telling  all  about  our 
new  varieties.  Lucky  Boy  and  Lucky  Strike. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON  SARusRBUNRor’2BMD 


KELLOGG 


yield  big  crops  and  give  big  profits  every¬ 
where.  Kellogg  Strawberries  are  big,  de¬ 
licious  beauties.  Many  families  get  their 
own  strawberries  FREE  and 

Make  $50  to  $150  Cash  Profit  Each  Year 

from  Kellogg  Strawberry  Gardens.  Let  a  Kellogg 
Garden  add  beauty,  pleasure,  profit  to  your  home. 

Our  Big  Send  tor 

Book  Tells  Your  Copy 

How  Now 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box480,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  latest,  largest, 
most  productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  RASP- 
15  EUR  Y, BLACK  BERRY.  GOOSERERRY.GR  A  PE. 
CURRANT.  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB,  HORSE¬ 
RADISH  PLANTS.  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  BEET,  CELERY,  EGG,  BRUS¬ 
SELS  SPRdUTS,  KALE,  LETTUCE.  ONION,  PARSLEY  SAGE. 
PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO.  TOMATO  PLANTS.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y. 


Special  Offer 


Plants 
Postpaid 

AMERICUS,PROGRESSIVE,SUPERB, FRANCIS, PEERLESS 

— some  of  each  while  in  supply.  When  sold  out  of  one  or 
more  we  will  send  the  others.  Don't  Delay. 

100  Plants,  $1.75;  200  Plants,  $3.40;  300  for  $5.00 

Catalog  Free. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  -  Jackson,  Michloan 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ten  of  the  best  kinds  selected  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred—  Early ,  Midseason  and  Late.  A  Iso  CABBAGE.  CEL¬ 
ERY,  TOMATO.  PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  in  season, 
Send  for  our  1019  price  list.  Caleb  Hoggs  &  Son. 

ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM.  Cheswold,  Delaware 

“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow” 

Best  June  and  Fall-Henrlnjr  Strawberries  at  It  <*ako  li¬ 
able  Price*.  Also  Jtaapberry,  Blackberry,  Currant 
and  ft  rape  Plant*  in  A**ortmcnt.  Catalog  FREE. 
().  E.  Whitten'*  Numeric*'  Box  H,  Bridgman,  Midi. 

ySSft  Greater  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed 

large,  smooth  and  red;  grown  on  my  own  farm.  1 
oz.,  50e. :  i4  lb..  SI  50:  1  II)  .  S5. 

O.  H.  Wittmeyer,  P.  0.  Box  76,  Uurlington,  IS.  J. 

Srawbcrry  Plants  g"  £&• 

to  select  from  including  the  Fall-bearing.  Send  for 
free  catalog.  J.  KEIFFORO  HALL.  Dept.  2,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 

GARDEN,  FRUIT,  FLOWER,  HOME  GROUND  AND  FARM 
BOOKS— Descriptive  Catalog  of  the  600  best  books 
covering  these  activities— just  out.  Mailed  for  stamp- 
A.  T.  Dk  La  Mare  Co.  Inc.  1381!  West  37th  St.  New  York 


common-sense  basis.  Europeans  have 
always  taken  kindly  to  rabbits  as  food, 
but  Americans  have  not  until  within  a 
short  time  felt  that  tame  rabbits  are  to 
be  classed  with  chickens  as  food.  The 
war  has  driven  them  to  it,  and  many  of 
them  find  the  rabbit  the  most  economical 
machine  for  turning  vegetable  wastes  into 
concentrated  food.  We  now  see  men 
wandering  through  this  city  with  wagon 
loads  of  rabbits — sold  direct  to  consum¬ 
ers.  So  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
rabbit  has  come  to  the  front  as  a  meat 
producer.  There  is  a  good  business  in 
breeding  and  raising  him. 


The  Seventeen-year  Locust  in  1919 

Part  I. 

Nor  A  True  Locust. — Without  a  doubt 
the  most  interesting  insect  in  America, 
and  certain  the  most  notorious  one,  is 
the  so-called  “Seventeen-year  locust.”  It 
is  interesting  because  of  its  remarkable 
life  history  and  habits,  and  notorious  be¬ 
cause  of  its  wide  distribution,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  swarms  that  suddenly 
but  regularly  and  apparently  mysteriously 
appear  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Perhaps  more  false  ideas  and  supersti¬ 
tious  notions  have  arisen  concerning  this 
insect  than  regarding  any  other  insect  in 
this  country.  A  locust  year  is  said  to  he 
a  disastrous  year,  and  yet  nearly  every 
year  is  a  locust  year,  because  this  insect 
appears  somewhere  in  the  United  States 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  season.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  a  “locust,"  for  a  locust 


is  a  grasshopper  that  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  migrating  long  distances  in  great 
swarms  and  devouring  everything  in  its 
path.  The  17-year  locust  does  not  mi¬ 
grate.  but  remains  until  it  dies  in  the 
vicinity  in  which  it  appears.  Neither  does 
it  devour  vegetation,  for  all  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  have  sucking  mouth  parts  and 
partake  very  sparingly  or  not  at  all  of 
the  sap  of  plants.  Little  or  no.  injury  is 
caused  by  what  the  17-year-locust  eats. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  even  closely  related  to 
grasshoppers,  but  belongs  to  the  family  of 
cicadas  and  is  more  properly  known  as  the 
“periodical  cicada.  Hut,  after  all, 
“what’s  in  a  name”?  The  term,  locust, 
has  been  so  long  associated  with  this  in¬ 
sect  that  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
change  it  now. 

Two  Races  of  this  Insect. — There 
are  two  distinct  races  of  this  cicada ;  one 
of  which  appears  every  17  years,  and  is 
confined  mostly  to  northern  territory, 
and  another  which  appears  every  13  years, 
and  is  confined  mostly  to  the  Southern 
United  States.  Moreover,  since  there  are 
several  broods  of  each  race,  there  appears 
somewhere  in  the  country  probably  every 
year  au  outbreak  of  this  insect.  ri  hese 
appearances  of  the  cicada,  are  absolutely 
regular,  and  entomologists  are  now  able 
to  foretell  when  and  where  the  insects 
will  appear,  as  astronomers  can  predict 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  For  example,  we 
Shall  have  in  New  York  State  a  faiily 
heavy  appearance  of  tlie^jjicada  on  Long 
Island  in  1923,  a  light  outbreak  in  the 
Hudson  Itiver  Valley  in  1924,  and  other 
swarms,  mostly  light  ones,  in  various 


parts  of  the  State  iu  1928,  1932,  1933, 
1934,  1936  and  every  17  years  after  these 
dates. 

Life  History  of  the  Insect. — The 
17-year  locust  has  the  most  remarkable 
life  history  of  any  insect  known  to  us,  in 
that  it  spends  nearly  17  years  in  attain¬ 
ing  maturity,  and  nearly  all  of  this  long 
period  is  spent  in  the  ground.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  May  the  immature,  wingless 
nymphs  that  have  spent  17  years,  lacking 
a  few  weeks,  in  the  soil,  crawl  forth  from 
the  ground,  climb  up  the  trunks  of  trees 
and  for  the  last  time  shed  their  skins.  In 
June  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  trees 
will  he  covered  with  those  cast  skins,  or 
“shells”  from  which  the  individuals  have 
emerged  fully  grown,  each  with  four 
transparent  wings.  The  air  is  then  full  of 
the  shrill,  penetrating  songs  of  the  male 
cicadas,  for  only  the  males  can  sing.  One 
of  the  old  Greek  poets  has  immortalized 
the  muteness  of  the  female  cicadas  by  the 
oft-quoted  couplet  “Happy  the  cicadas’ 
lives,  for  they  all  have  voiceless  wives.”  In 
June  the  females  lay  their  eggs  in  great 


Eggs  Deposited  in  a  Branch.  Fig.  131 

numbers  in  the  twigs  of  trees,  and  after 
thus  providing  for  the  continuance’  of  the 
race,  succumb  to  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
short  life  in  the  sunlight  and  Summer  air 
and  die.  By  the  middle  of  July  all  of  the 
individuals  of  this  great  host  have  disap¬ 
peared.  Their  bodies,  torn  and  dismem¬ 
bered,  carpet  the  ground  beueath  one’s 
feet  where  the  swarms  have  emerged.  In 
about  six  weeks  the  eggs  hatch  and  the 
soft  young  cicadas  deliberately  fall  to  the 
ground,  where  they  enter  a  crack  and  dis¬ 
appear  beneath  the  surface.  Here  each 
one  forms  a  sort  of  earthen  chamber  from 
one  to  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  lives  by  sucking  the  sap  from 
the  root  of  a  tree  or  other  plant.  During 
the  following  years  the  young  cicada 
grows  slowly  and  in  the  Spring  of  the 
seventeenth  year  reaches  maturity, 
emerges  from  the  soil,  and  transforms  to 
the  adult  winged  insect,  thus  completing 
the  life  cycle. 

The  Outbreak  of  1919. — A  brood  of 
each  of  the  races  will  appear  during  the 
coming  Summer — Brood  No.  10  of  the  17- 
year  race  and  Brood  No.  18  of  the  13- 
year  race.  Brood  No.  10  appears  over 
the  largest  area  in  the  United  States  of 
any  of  the  broods  of  this  race.  A  glance 
at  the  accompanying  map  will  show  where 
it  is  going  to  appear,  and  the  size  of  the 
dots  will  indicate  the  heaviness  of  the 
swarms.  Tn  New  York  State  the  out¬ 
breaks  in  Monroe,  Niagara  and  Ontario 
counties  will  certainly  be  light,  while  in 
Queens  and  Suffolk  counties  on  Long 
Island  the  insect  will  occur  in  swarms. 
Indiana,  Western  Ohio,  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  all  of  New  Jersey  and  Mary¬ 


land  will  witness  heavy  swarms.  Brood 
No.  18  of  the  13-year  race  is  confined  t<> 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  is  a  light 
scattering  one.  glenn  W.  HERRICK. 

Spray  Early  for  Leaf  Curl 

I  hope  you  will  impress  upon  the  fruit 
growers  the  necessity  of  spraying  peach 
tree's  for  leaf  curl  as  early  in  the  season 
as  possible  where  lime-sulphur  is  used. 
In  tin'  orchard  of  M.  A.  Ring,  who  lias 
(>()  acres  of  fruit,  untintentioually  a  great 
lesson  on  this  was  shown.  At  beginning 
of  early  spraying  one  and  one-third  row 
of  peaches  was  sprayed.  Darkness  pre¬ 
vented  further  work  that  day.  For  two 
weeks  spraying  was  done  when  weather 
would  permit  on  other  parts  of  orchard. 
Finally  the  last  third  of  this  second  row 
of  peaches  was  sprayed,  the  center  third 
was  not  sprayed  at  all.  The  same  kind 
and  strength  of  spray  (viz.,  lime-sulphur 
1:7)  was  used  both  times.  Leaf  curl  was 
very  bad  that  year  (two.  years  ago),  hut 
the  first  one  and  one-third  row  sprayed 
scarcely  showed  a  curled  leaf.  The  third 
not  sprayed  was  completely  coverts!  with 
leaf  curb  and  the  third  sprayed  at  last  <»t 
early  spraying  season  was  equally  as  hod, 
showing  the  later  spraying  did  not  control 
the  curl.  w*  c-  u* 
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THE  SECRET 

of  Making  Money  Growing  Potatoes 

is  in  planting  a  variety  that  will  give  you  two  bushels  where  one  grew  before.  No  extra 
expense  for  labor,  fertilizer  or  Seed  but  double  your  normal  crop  at  harvest  time. 

Dibble’s  Russet 

Is  the  variety  to  plant,  the  most  disease-resistant  and  productive  variety  of  the 
age,  and  here  is  the  evidence  to  prove  it.  Proof  from  disinterested  commercial 
Growers,  Farmers  and  Experts  from  many  States. 


Part  II. 

Tomatoes. — At  the  North  it  is  very 
desirable,  I  might  say  necessary,  to  start 
the  plants  in  the  house  or  hotbed,  and 
transplant  at  least  once  before  setting  out 
in  the  garden.  Seed  should  be  sown  from 
middle  of  March  to  middle  of  April,  and 
be  transplanted  when  three  or  four  inches 
high,  in  flats  or  hotbed,  where  they  should 
stand  about  four  inches  apart.  For  very 
late  crop,  the  seed  may  be  sown,  however, 
in  bills  in  the  open  ground  about  May  15. 
Make  up  bills  similar  to  those  for  melons, 
on  which  plant  half  a  dozen  seeds,  where 
you  desire  the  plants  to  stand,  pulling 
out  all  but  the  strongest  and  'best  one, 
when  they  get  a  good  start.  These  plants 
will  come  into  bearing  about  the  first 
of  September.  Ground  for  tomatoes  should 
be  well  fertilized,  but  not  overdone,  as 
excessive  use  of  fertilizer  will  incline 
the  plant  to  run  too  much  to  vine  and 
be  late  and  shy  in  the  production  of  fruit. 
Since  the  tomato  is  grown  exclusively 
for  its  fruit,  fertilizers  that  induce  a 
large  growth  of  stem  and  leaves  are  un¬ 
suited  in  the  production  of  this  crop. 
As  soils  vary  greatly  in  regard  to  the 
kind  and  quality  of  available  plant  food 
they  contain  it  is  hard  to  determine  just 
what  grade  and  how  much  fertilizer 
should  be  used  until  trials  have  been 
made.  However  as  a  general  rule  the 
high-grade  truck-grower,  applied  at  rate 
of  about  two  pounds  to  every  dozen  hills 
will  give  good  results.  Fresh  horse  ma¬ 
nure  should  never  be  used  for  this  crop. 
One  ounce  of  seed  will  produce  about 
1.500  good  plants.  Two  ounces  of  seed 
will  give  ample  plants  to  plant- an  acre  or 
more,  with  plants  at  a  distance  of  4x4  feet. 

Cabbage. — Of  this  vegetable  at  least 
two  distinct  crops  are  raised  in  every 
kitchen  garden,  early  and  late.  For  early 
or  Summer  cabbage  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  the  hotbed  about  the  middle  of 
February,  and  the  plants  'be  set  in  the 
open  ground  as  early  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked.  For  late  crop  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  a  bed  in  the  open  ground  the 
middle  of  May  to  June  first,  and  plants 
set  in  garden  in  July,  in  rows  30  to  3G 
inches  apart  and  20  to  30  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  according  to  the  variety,  the 
strong  growing  late  sorts  requiring  the 
larger  room.  A  fertilizer  rich  in  nitrogen 
is  best  suited  to  this  crop,  as  it  induces 
heavy  leaf  growth  which  is  desirable  in 
the  making  of  this  crop.  One  ounce  of 
seed  will  give  2.000  or  more  good  plants. 

Bush  Beans. — For  best  results  the 
soil  should  be  inclined  to  light  loam  and 
not  too  rich  in  uitrogeuous  matter,  as 
the  plants  will  make  excessive  growth 
of  stems  and  foliage  at  the  expense  of  the 
crop  of  pods.  These  should  be  planted 
in  rows  24  to  36  inches  apart,  according 
to  method  employed  in  cultivating, 
whether  hand  or  horse,  and  dropped  in 
hills  10  to  12  inches  apart,  five  or  six 
seeds  to  the  hill.  The  early  varieties 
will  come  into  bearing  in  65  to  70  days, 
and  if  successive  plantings  are  made  at 
intervals  of  about  four  weeks,  commenc¬ 
ing  about  May  10  and  ending  about  nine 
weeks  before  time  for  killing  frost  in 
Autumn,  a  constant  supply  can  be  had 
throughout  the  season. 

Lima  Beans. — Limas,  both  pole  and 
bush,  are  one  of  the  most  desirable  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  garden  and  no  garden,  however 
pretentious,  is  complete  without  them. 
This  crop  succeeds  best  on  soil  that  is 
quite  rich.  They  must  not  be  planted 
until,  the  soil  becomes  thoroughly  warm, 
or  until  the  thermometer  stands  at  about 
60  degrees  at  night.  The  bush  sorts 
should  be  planted  in  rows  30  to  36  inches 
apart,  and  18  to  24  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  The  pole  sorts  should  be  planted 
in  rows  not  less  than  four  feet  apart,  and 
hills  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  When 
planting  the  bush  sorts  the  seeds  may  be 
dropped  in  the  hill  without  regard  to  the 
position  in  which  they  lie.  but  with  the 
large  flat-seeded  pole  sorts  the  seed  should 
be  gently  pushed  into  the  soil  iu  the  hill 
around  the  pole,  edgeways  with  the  eye 
down.  Of  both  kinds,  plant  six  or  eight 
seeds  to  each  hill  to  insure  a  good  stand. 
When  the  plants  have  become  well  es¬ 
tablished  thin  out  to  about  three  of  the 
strongest  and  best  to  the  hill.  One  quart 
of  each  kind  will  be  sufficient  for  100  ft. 
of  row. 

I’eas. — Peas  require  a  rich  mellow  soil 
with  good  drainage  for  best  results.  The 
first  plantings  in  Spring  will  not  come 
early  if  planted  on  cold  heavy  soil.  Sandy 
loam  soils  will  produce  earlier  crops  than 
clay  soil.  The  first  plantings  should  be 
made  of  such  varieties  as  Gradus,  Alaska, 
etc.,  and  for  late  peas  such  tall-growing 
sorts  as  Telephone,  Champion  of  England, 
etc.,  should  be  sown.  Fertilizers  that  are 
rich  in  nitrogen  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  soil  immediately  before  planting,  as 
the  tendency  will  be  to  produce  excessive 
growth  of  vine  at  the  expense  of  pods. 
When  it  is  intended  to  have  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  supply  during  their  season, 
plantings  should  be  made  every  ten  days 
or  so  in  the  Spring  months,  the  first 
planting  being  made  about  the  middle 
of  April,  or  earlier  or  later  according  to 
locality,  and  condition  of  soil  and  weather 
at  that  time.  Peas  should  be  sown  iu 
furrows  four  to  six  inches  in  depth,  and 
the  seed  covered  about  two  inches  deep, 
or  less  if  the  soil  is  very  heavy.  When 
the  plants  attain  a  height  of  six  to  eight 
inches  the  soil  should  be  worked  in 
around  the  plants  until  the  furrow  is 


filled.  They  should  be  planted  in  rows 
three  feet  apart  for  dwarf  sorts  and  four 
feet  apart  for  tall-growing  sorts,  and  at  a 
distance  of  two  inches  or  so  apart.  One 
to  two  pints  will  be  required  for  100  ft. 
of  row. 

Sweet  Corn. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  crops  grown  for  table  use  in 
the  green  state,  and  where  the  ground  is 
available  one  should  plan  to  have  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  from  the  time  the  first 
early  sorts  come  in  until  frost.  Of  the 
first  early  sorts,  such  as  Early  Cory,  can 
be  planted  as  early  as  the  first  to  third 
week  in  April,  according  to  locality.  Cold 
winds  and  frosts  will  probably  give  it  a 
hard  tussle,  but  the  corn  usually  with¬ 
stands  the  attacks  and  makes  a  crop. 
About  three  weeks  later  another  planting 
of  this  early  corn  should  be  made,  and 
at  the  same  time  some  large-eared  variety 
such  as  Early  Metropolitan  and  a  late 
variety  such  as  Stowell’s  Evergreen, 
should  be  made.  _  "u'eafter  a  planting 
should  be  made  at  ii. .  >rvals  of  two  or 
three  weeks  until  July  first  to  tenth. 
If  some  fine  compost  is  available,  it  will 
be  a  great  help  to  the  young  plants  if 
placed  in  the  hills.  The  extra  early 
dwarf  kinds  may  be  planted  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  and  may  be  planted  iu  drills 
at.  eight  to  10  inches  apart  in  the  drill, 
using  a  liberal  quantity  of  seed  to  insure 
a  good  stand.  If  the  plants  are  too 
thick  in  the  row  they  can  be  thinned 
out  to  the  proper  distance  apart,  or  it 
may  be  planted  in  hills  at  30  inches 
apart. .  allowing  three  to  four  stalks  to 
the  hill.  The  late  tall-growing  sorts 
should  be  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart 
and  in  hills  three  feet  apart  in  the  row, 
allowing  about  three  stalks  to  the  hill. 
One-half  pint  will  plant  100  ft.  of  row. 

Celery. — For  main  crop  for  Winter 
use  the  seed  should  -be  sown  in  a  rich, 
well-prepared  bed  about  the  first  week  in 
April,  and  the  plants  set  out  in  the  gar¬ 
den  along  about  the  first  of  July.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  gardening  it  was  the 
practice  to  plant  celery  in  trenches,  which 
"'ere  considerable  expense  to  open,  and 
which  were  later  discovered  to  be  entirely 
unnecessary.  Nowadays  scarcely  anvone 
thinks  of  planting  celery  in  a  trench.'  the 
planting  being  done  in  smooth,  level 
ground.  The  plants  should  be  set  in  rows 
not  less  than  six  feet  apart  and  the  plants 
six  to  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
After  the  plants  are  set  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  done  for  about  six  weeks,  ex¬ 
cept  to  go  between  the  rows  with  the 
cultivator  or  hoe  to  keep  the  soil  stirred 
and  the  weeds  under  control.  This  will 
bring  one  to  about  the  middle  of  August, 
wheu  the  night  temperature  will  be  cooler 
and  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
celery.  By  that  time  the  plants  should 
be  of  considerable  size  and  earthing  up 
should  begin.  The  first  step  in  this 
operation  i6  known  as  handling.  The 
earth  has  been  drawn  up  to  the  plants 
with  the  hoe;  it  is  further  drawn  up 
against  the  plants  with  the  hand  and 
made  firm  enough  to  hold  the  leaves  in 
an  upright  position.  In  the  operation  of 
earthing  up  care  must  -be  taken  not  to 
cover  the  heart,  as  this  may  cause  it  to 
rot  or  to  grow  crooked  and  twisted.  The 
earthing  up  should  be  done  as  often  as 
necessary,  and  will  probably  be  required 
every  two  or  three  weeks  until  the  end  of 
the  growing  season.  Celery  may  be  kept 
for  V  inter  use  by  banking  with  earth 
and  covering  the  tops  five  or  six  inches 
deep  .with  leaves  or  straw  to  keep  it  from 
freezing ;  or  it  may  be  removed  to  a  cellar 
or  cold  frame,  and  reset  closer  together 
with  roots  covered  with  soil.  Celery  in 
storage  must  be  kept  cool  and  the  stalks 
dry  to  prevent  rotting.  Celery  requires 
a  deep,  rich,  moist  soil,  with '  plenty  of 
well-rotted  manure  or  good  fertilizer  and 
good  cultivation  to  get  best  results. 
Manure  or  fertilizer  high  in  nitrogenous 
content  is  well  suited  for  its  growth  and 
development. 

Cucumbers. — These  should  be  planted 
in  the  same  manner  as  described  for 
cantaloupes,  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  the  rows  five  feet  apart.  Twenty  to 
40  seeds  should  be  planted  in  each  hill, 
so  there  will  be  plenty  to  supply  the 
ravages  of  the  striped  beetle  and  stem- 
borer,  and  still  sufficient  plants  survive 
to  make  a  crop.  Plants  should  be  thinned 
in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  can¬ 
taloupe,  and  from  three  to  five  plants 
allowed  to  remain  in  each  hill. 

Squashes. — Ilills  should  be  made  up 
for  these  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  way  as  directed  for  cantaloupes. 
The  principal  trouble  in  raising  these  is 
caused  by  the  striped  squash-bug.  but 
these  can  be  overcome  to  a  great  extent 
by  dusting  the  plants  with  slug  shot  iu 
early  morning  when  the  dew  is  on  them. 
The  hills  for  squashes  should  be  five  to 
six  feet  apart.  Iu  planting  10  or  a  dozen 
hills  of  squash  at  least  half  of  them 
should  be  planted  to  a  Winter  variety. 
Plenty  of  seed  should  be  planted  in  each 
hill.  When  any  of  the  young  plants  show 
signs  of  wilting  it  is  a  pretty  sure  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  presence  of  a  boi  r  in  the  stem, 
and  the  plant  should  be  immediately 
pulled. out  and  destroyed.  When  the  plants 
are  a  foot  high  thin  out  to  two  or  three  to 
the  hill.  Those  who  intend  establishing 
a  permanent  garden  should  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  planting  such  permanent  crops 
as  asparagus,  rhubarb,  horseradish  and 
small  fruits,  if  sufficient  ground  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose.  k. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

State  Farm,  Mass.,  Jan.  11,  1919. — The  -  - 

went  all  to  pieces  with  the  Mosiac  Disease,  but  your 
Russets  were  in  a  sixty- acre  field  alongside  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  ones  and  came  through  without  a  scratch  and 
returned  us  a  crop  of  over  300  bushels  per  acre.  If 
we  had  planted  all  Russets  we  would  have  had  a  crop 
of  over  twenty  thousand  bushels  instead  of  12.000, 
which  was  our  crop. — Donald  MacRae,  Farm  Director. 

Note. — Mr.  MacRae  has  ordered  600  bushels  for  this 
spring's  planting. 

The  Russet  Potatoes  proved  their  worth  many  times 
over.  Grown  between  two  other  varieties,  the  vines 
were  healthy  all  summer  and  grew  three  weeks  later, 
and  yielding  twice  the  crop  that  either  of  the  others 
did. — W.  B.  Connor,  Lenox.  Mass.,  Oct.  26. 

The  Russet  Potatoes  yielded  twice  as  much  as  any 
other  kind;  tops  stayed  green  and  were  free  front 
blight. — Homer  Keeler,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

Your  Russet  Potatoes  made  good  again  this  year, 
producing  nearly  100  per  cent  more  potatoes  than 
good  Green  Mountain  seed  from  Maine,  and  of  far 
better  quality. — Edmund  Mortimer,  Grafton,  Mass. 

CONNECTICUT 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  31.  1919.  Dear  Mr.  Dibble: 
Last  year  the  potatoes  in  Southern  Connecticut  were 
prematurely  killed  by  a  very  unusual  trouble  which 
we  called  Wilt  and  Prematuring.  In  my  investiga¬ 
tions  over  the  State.  1  ran  across  a  number  of  fields 
of  Dibble's  Russets.  In  practically  every  field  that 
I  saw  this  variety  the  vines  withstood  the  trouble. 
I  observed  particularly  one  field  planted  side  by  side 
the  same  day  with  Green  Mountains  and  Dibble’s 
Russets.  The  Green  Mountains  died  prematurely  in 
July,  while  the  Dibble’s  Russets  lasted  into  August 
and  the  yield  was  twice  that  of  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains.  I  am  now  advocating  that  it  be  grown  in  this 
State  to  see  if  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  Green 
Mountains  and  Cobblers,  which  are  generally  grown. 
Very  truly  yours,  G.  P.  Clinton,  Botanist. 

Last  year  we  purchased  your  Russet,  planting  six 
acres,  from  which  we  dug  2,500  bushels  of  potatoes. — 
The  Ketchin  Tobacco  Corporation,  TarifTville.  Conn. 

The  Russets  yielded  two  to  one  with  others  planted 
In  the  same  field  and  withstood  blight. — Elmer  L. 
Mead,  Seymour,  Conn.,  Oct.  23. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Front  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  issue  of 
Jan.  25th.  reporting  the  annual  meeting:  Harris- 
burgh.  Pa.,  Jan.  24.  1919. — Pennsylvania  State  Po¬ 
tato  Tests  Show  Dibble’s  Russet  Is  Winner.  Experi¬ 


ments  of  the  Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  made  in  six  counties.  Centre.  Cambria,  Schuykill. 
Lehigh.  Berks  and  Lackawanna,  show  that  Dibble’s 
Russet  is  tlie  variety  producing  the  largest  yield— 293 
bushels  per  acre. 

Think  of  it!  The  average  yield  of  all  potatoes  in 
Peimsylvania  last  year  was  less  than  half  the  average 
of  Dibble’s  Russets. 

The  Russets  yielded  double  the  amount  of  bushels 
of  other  varieties,  and  they  were  free  from  blight: 
they  yielded  two  bushels  wiiere  there  was  only  one  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh. — J.  E.  Krum,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 

The  potatoes  I  got  of  you  were  the  finest  I  had. 
They  doubled  the  crop  of  my  other  potatoes  and  were 
green  until  the  frost  came.— O.  J.  Bredbenner,  Tama- 
qua.  Pa. 

The  Russets  grew  more  luxuriantly:  vines  free  from 
blight,  and  the  yield  was  above  400  bushels  to  the 
acre. — John  Heller,  Conygham,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK 

The  Russet  is  blight-proof  and  a  good  yielder.  From 
the  six  barrels  I  dug  365  bushels  of  salable  potatoes. — 
Ed.  Wills,  Central  Islip,  L.  I. 

The  Russet  yield,  according  to  measure,  was  490 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Russets  cannot  be  recommended 
too  highly. — Francis  A.  Hunter,  Middleport,  N.  Y., 
Dee.  2,  1918. 

The  Russets  planted  alongside  other  varieties  pro¬ 
duced  double  the  yield.  Their  cooking  quality  is  sec¬ 
ond  to  none. — W.  R.  Tousey,  Waterport,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  12.  1918. 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  Russets,  planted  in  the  same  field  with  different 
varieties,  stayed  green  while  the  others  blighted.  My 
neighbors  got  from  25  to  50  bushels  per  acre  of  other 
sorts,  and  my  Russets  yielded  a  little  over  200 
bushels  per  acre.  You  cannot  say  too  much  for 
them. — R.  W.  Harris.  Delaware,  N.  J.,  Oct.  27,  19l3. 

The  barrel  of  Dibble’s  Russets  I  planted  this  spring 
yielded  three  times  as  many  potatoes  as  other  varieties 
under  same  conditions. — Geo.  B.  Neafle.  Andover. 
N.  J..  Oct.  14,  1918. 

From  Dibble’s  Russets  we  had,  this  '•“ar,  a  full 
crop,  the  best  crop  of  potatoes  I  ever  raised.  All  my 
neighbors  roundabout  had  less  than  half  a  crop,  in 
some  cases  only  quarter  of  a  crop.  I  shall  certainly 

use  your  seed  again  next  year. - Lloyd  W.  Smith, 

Madison,  N.  J.,  Nor.  14,  1918. 

The  Dibble  Russet  Potato  is  the  best  of  all  va¬ 
rieties.  From  one  barrel  of  seed  I  raised  143  bushels. 


— L.  J.  Hurd.  Cold  Spring,  N.  J.,  Nov.  4,  1918. 

These  are  just  sample  Testimonials,  a  few  out  of  hundreds,  from  a  score  of  States, 
we  hate  on  file  in  our  office. 

Dibble’s  Russets  are  the  best  potatoes  ever  grown  on  the  Dibble's  Seed  Farms.  We 
offer  10,000  barrels,  every  bushel  of  which  was  saved  from  blight-free  fields,  at  a 
price  so  low  every  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  can  afford  to  plant  them  this 
spring. 

Single  bushel,  $2.00;  165  pounds  in  new  double-headed  barrel  at  $5.00;  standard 
sack,  165  pounds  net,  $4.75.  Special  prices  on  50-100  sack  lots  and  carloads. 

If  you  want  to  double  your  Potato  crop,  start  right.  Send  today  for  Dibble's  Farm 
Seed  Catalog,  giving  several  pages  to  Russets,  Special  Russet  Testimonial  Sheet  and 
‘•money-saving  price  list”  on  all  kinds  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Address,  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS.  Wheat.  Oats.  Barley,  Corn.  Buckwheat, 
Peas.  Soy  Beans,  Alfalfa.  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  Vetch.  Rape.  Millet  and  Seed 
Potatoes.  Iu  any  quantity  up  to  carloads  and  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 


Note  the  luxuriant  blight- free  foliage 
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WOOD’S 

Famous 
Southern 
Ensilage 

Corns 

Wood’s  Famous  Southern  Grown 
Ensilage  Corns  enable  farmers  to 
grow  more  silage  on  every  acre. 
For  years  these  corns  have  enjoyed 
a  splendid  reputation  for  ensilage 
,  purposes,  particularly  in  the  North 
and  West — making  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  crops  than  corns  grown  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  past  year  was  very  favor¬ 
able  for  curing  and  maturing.  We 
offer  corns  cured  under  natural 
conditions — unsurpassed  in  vigo¬ 
rous  germination. 

“As  a  Silo  Filler  It 
Has  No  Equal” 

— that’s  what  one  farmer  says  about 
it.  An  Ohio  farmer  writes:  “It  is 
the  best  silage  corn  I  ever  raised.” 
Another  writes:  “Some  of  the 
strongest  land  made  100  'bushels  to 
the  acre.” 

Write  for  prices  of  these  corns 
that  produce  the  most  silage  from 
the  least  land  and  labor. 


T.W.WOOD  &  SONS 

Richmond  Seedsmen  Virginia 


■Hoffman’s  Seed  Oats 

Sound— white— clean— heavy.  SIX  VA¬ 
RIETIES  —  “  side”  and  “tree”  types.  All 
heavy  yielders.  “Improved  White  Rus¬ 
sian,”  a  true  side  oats— weighs  44  lbs. 
to  stroked  bushel.  “Climax” 
tree  oats— large  berry— 46 
lbs.— thin  hull— stiff 
strawed.  Write 
for  free  sam¬ 
ples. 


1919 

Seed  Book  Free 

Offers  seed  for  every 
farm  orop — Inchest  qualities  only. 
Specializes  in  Clovers.  Alfalfa,  Soy 
Beans — Field  Peas — Seed  Potatoes— Seed 
Corn  for  silace  and  cribhinpr.  Write  today  for 
Seed  Book  and  samples  of  any  seeds.  AH  are 
free.  Mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  County.  Pa^ 


You  get  Nodule*  or  your  Money  back 


I  Acre  Pkg.  $1 
I  6-acre  Pkg.  $5 
Prepaid 


Bacteria  that  can’t  fail.  Order  now. 
Ask  for  interesting  literature. 

McQUEEN  BACTERIA  CO.,  Box  220,  BALTIC,  OHIO 


Northern  drown  Seed  Potatoes  Illustrated  Catalog 
Free.  Buy  Direet  From  AltTIIUK  il.llRllH.E,  Fishers,  N.Y. 


Golden  Orange,  Flint,  Giant,  Ensil. 
age,  Yellow  Pride.  $5  bu.  sacked. 
Special  prices  on  car  lots.  Order  Ear¬ 
ly.  Harry  Vsil,  New  Millord,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


n  j  n  Foil  SALE.  Golden  Orange  Flint  and  Yellow 
4660  uOrn  Dent  at  $3.50  per  bushel.  95%  germination 
guaranteed.  F.  I).  JOHNSON,  Whip  puny,  N.  J. 


SEED  CORN  “CN"™- 11 

l’he  best  early  yellow  dent  variety  for  eastern 
states.  Price,  7cts.  lb..  Burlap  bags  free. 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y, 


Red  IFLaspberry  IPIants 

A  limited  number  of  Herbert  and  Donboro  (one  of 
the  Kxperinien  Station  seedlings)  S3  per  100;  $30  per 
1,000.  Both  a  e  bright  color,  large  size,  very  prolific 
and  hardy.  Wm.  Hotallng,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


GRASS  SEED 

FREE  SAMPLES - 


Wonderful  Value 
Wholesale  Prices 
Profits  Divided 


with  customers.  Don’t  fail  to  investigate  these  bargains. 
Recleaned  Tested  Timothy  S4. 60  bu.  Alfalfa  F8. 90,  Alsike 
Clover  and  Timothy  fti.00.  Sweet  Clover  and  other  Grass 
and  Field  Seeds  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

All  sold  subject  to  State  or  Government  Test  under  an 
absolute  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  We  are  special¬ 
ists  in  grass  and  Held  seeds.  Located  so  as  to  save  you 
money  and  give  quick  service.  Send  today  for  our  big 
profit-sharing, money-saving  Seed  Guide  which  explains 
all,  free.  Buy  now  anil  save  money.  Write 
American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  626,  Chicago,  Ill. 


DENT  CORN 

FOR  SHORT  SEASONS 

Our  EARLY  WHITE  HYBRID  DENT  is  Michigan 
Grown,  beautiful  deep  kernel,  cap  white,  sides  lemon- 
yellow  tinged  with  red.  Ears  filled  solid  to  tip.  The  surest 
and  most  prolific  early  corn  yet  developed.  Our  seed 
stock  was  husked  in  August,  yield  98  lm.  per  acre.  Shelled 
69  lbs.  grain  from  79  lbs.  ears.  Sample,  Price  List,  FARM 
and  GARDEN  SEED  CATALOG  Free  on  request. 

THE  C.  E.  DE  PUY  CO„  PONTIAC,  MICH, 


inTTS  FIELD  SEEDS 

Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to  be 

■ —  .  •  r f Tlieu 


Co.. 

B  w  Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to  be 
WEEDLESS  and  tree  from  dead  grains.  They 
_  will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary  field  seeds. 

nearly  always  adding  enough  to  the  crop  to  pay  for 
K  M  themselves.  Samples  and  catalogue  including 
“How  to  Know  Good  Seed ”  free.  Write  today. 

n.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  260  Sixth  SI.  Marysville,  Ohio 


al.'  .  a..  J  Lowest  prices.  Highest  germin 

VllOICC  oCeO  vOril  ation.  Extra  Selected.  No  high 
priced  catalogue  and  low  overhead  expenses  enable  us  to 
stive  you  30%  on  your  Seed  Corn.  Write  today  for  samples 
and  circular.  Four  varieties— Improved  90-100-day  Yellow 
Dent,  Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  (Ensil¬ 
age),  Early  Minnesota  No.  13.  WOODFIELD'S  FARM.  Wycombe,  Pa. 


|AAJ  Anrn  5,000  SS'VfX 

i68u  uOrn  Bushels  cji; » 

ties.  Highest  yielders  Host  show  com.  Also  seed  oats,  barley, 
alfa.  Spring  wheat.  1200  acres.  Sam plo  on  request.  Write 
av  for  catalog,  If.  N.  fJCARFF  A  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Seed 

Corn 


[Reid’s  Y  ellow  Dent, 
j  VeryProli  ic. 
j  $4.50  per  Bu.  Sacked. 
[SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


/-v  a  rpn  Sensation— 80,  92  and  97  bus.  per  acre. 
(  1  f\  I  ^  Also  Early  Seed  Corn.  Samples  free. 

A.  -*-  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Melrose,  Ohio 


ForSale— Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes 

300  Bu. per  acre.  $2  Bu.  OTISIIILL  FAltll,  Woodatoek, Vermont 


SIR  WAl.TEll  p__  j  Pnlelnno  clean;  free  from  disease: 
R  a  L  E I  0  ii  vBoU  rOIdTOBS  heavy  vielders.  SI. 90  per 
bu.;  10  bu.  lots,  SI  .80.  FUNK  FRUIT  FARMS,  Boyertuwn.  Pi. 


Northern  grown  seed  corn  of  early  varieties  best 
adapted  to  North  Eastern  States.  We  have  var¬ 
ieties  that  will  ripen  in  the  extreme  North. 

New  “Robust”  Pea  Bean 


Absolutely  free  from  disease.  Endorsed  by  Prof. 
Reddick  of  Cornel).  This  variety  will  put  bean  grow¬ 
ing  back  on  a  profitable  basis.  Our  catalog  gives  full 
particulars.  Garden  and  farm  seeds 
of  all  kinds,  of  superior  quality. 

Catalog  Free. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.  Box  22  Coldwater,N.Y. 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


Harris’  Seed  Corn 


Domestic  Production  of  Potash 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
after  a  full  investigation,  prints  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  showing  the  amount  of  pot¬ 
ash  produced  in  the  United  States  last 


year : 


Available 

No.  of 

Total  Pro- 

Potash 

Pro- 

duction 

( K2<)) 

Sources 

tlucers 

(toils) 

(tons) 

Natural  brines.. .  . 

21 

147.125 

30.255 

Alunite  . 

Dust  from  cement 

4 

0,073 

2.010 

mills . 

ft 

11.730 

1 .420 

Kelp . 

Molasses  distillery 

o 

14,456 

4.202 

waste  . 

4 

0.505 

3,322 

Steffens  waste  w:i- 

ter  . 

7) 

2.8L8 

009 

701 

Wood  ashes . 

20 

305 

Other  sources.... 

•> 

•  > 

2(52 

02 

78 

102.5S7 

52.135 

“Only  a  Step” 
to  Town! 


Thus  there  were  TS  concerns  making 
potash  last  year  .  About  00  per  cent 
of  the  total  was  in  the  form  of  carbonate 
and  sulphate  and,  as  we  see,  about  75  per 
cent  came  from  the  natural  brines  in 
Nebraska  and  other  Western  States.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  the  annual  imports  of  potash 
came  to  about  240.000  tons,  so  that  last  | 
year  we  produced,  in  this  country  about  I 
22  per  cent  of  our  requirements.  The 
capacity  of  American  potash  plants,  if 
pressed  to  full  work,  is  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Available 


Potash 

( KjO ) 

Source  (tons) 

Natural  brines: 

Nebraska  hikes .  50.000 

Other  sources .  28.000 

Alunite .  4.000 

Dust  from  cement  mills .  2  500 

Kelp  .  5.500 

Molasses  distillery  waste .  4.000 

Steffens  waste  water .  2  000 

Wood  ashes .  1.000 

Other  sources .  1.000 


100,000 

On  January  1  there  was  reported  in 
storage  (50.420  tons  of  American  potash. 
This  was  produced  before  peace  was  in 
sight  and  when  prices  were  high.  The 
fertilizer  makers  are  evidently  waiting 
for  cheaper  potash  from  Europe  and  do 
not  offer  a  price  equal  to  the  actual  cost 
of  production.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
the  American  potash  plants  are  shutting 
down,  the  owners  living  convinced  that,  as 
an  “infant  industry”  they  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  imports  of  potash  from  France. 


The  Use  of  Commercial  Salt 

If  you  have  any  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “commercial  salt”  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  The  fertilizers  are  very  high, 
and  we  are  thinking  of  using  commercial 
salt  if  we  can  find  out  about  its  manurial 
Values.  j.  f.  f. 

Delmar,  Del. 

The  “Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station 
at  Kingston  has  issued  bulletins  explain¬ 
ing  the  use  of  salt  and  other  forms  of  soda 
as  a  fertilizer.  The  commercial  salt  will  1 
not  take  the  place  of  a  complete  fertilizer. 
It  is  a  chloride  of  sodium  and  contains 
neither  nitrogen,  potash  nor  phosphorus. 
It  does  often  give  results  on  some  soils, 
particularly  on  soils  containing  consider¬ 
able  clay,  and  where  potash  fertilizers 
have  been  used  freely  for  some  years. 
When  more  potash  than  the  crop  needs  is 
applied,  the  balance — not  used  by  the 
crop — is  left  in  the  soil,  forming  a  chem¬ 
ical  combination  so  it  is  not  washed  out 
by  drainage.  Some  of  these  potash  com¬ 
binations  are  not  available  to  plants — 
that  is,  the  next  crop  cannot  use  them 
until  they  are  broken  up  chemically.  Such 
tilings  as  salt,  plaster,  lime,  etc.,  when 
put  in  the  ground,  will  often  act  upon 
these  potash  combinations.  In  this  action 
the  soda  of  the  salt  may  pass  out  of  the 
soluble  form  and  replace  the  potash  in  its 
insoluble  form.  Thus  the  potash  will  be¬ 
come  available  for  the  crop.  It  is  thought 
that  this  indirect  action  gives  the  chief 
value  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer.  Some  chem¬ 
ists  seem  to  think  it  also  affects  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  much  the  same  way,  and 
that  it  may  make  the  organic  matter  more 
available.  It  is  also  thought  that  salt  will 
act  to  stiffen  the  straw  of  grain  or  grass 
on  rich  land  where  the  crop  often  “lodges” 
or  falls  down.  Salt  also  absorbs  and  holds 
moisture  and  will  sometimes  help  in  case 
of  a  drought.  During  the  past  few  years 
some  farmers  have  used  salt,  ns  well  as 
lime,  to  “bring  out”  the  potash  iu  their 
soils,  but  this  effect  would  only  last  for 
two  or  three  seasons.  The  salt  will  not 
take  the  place  of  a  complete  fertilizer. 


Yes,  that’s  all  it  is,  if  you  have  an 
Iver  Johnson  Bicycle.  No  longer  com¬ 
pelled  to  miss  business  opportunities, 
or  forced  to  transact  your  business 
through  some  friend  who  is  going  to 
town,  or  by  letter,  or  even  over  the 
telephone. 


Iver  Johnson 
Bicycle 

The  fcesf  is  none  too  good  for  your  re¬ 
quirements— and  the  Iver  Johnson  is  the 
best.  Best  because  of  its  strong  truss-bridge 
frame,  seamless  tubing  of  high  carbon  nickc  1 
steel,  drop-forged  parts,  and  its  improved 
scientific  “Two-point”  ball  bearing  construc¬ 
tion  both  on  one  axle — runs  as  smooth  as 
water  over  the  dam.  All  equipment  the 
most  modern.  Every  bicycle  guaranteed 
satisfactory. 

Iver  Johnson  Adult  Models,  $45  and  up. 
Juvenile  Models,  $27.50  to  $32.50  (Coaster 
Brake  extra  on  Juveniles). 

Writs  today  for  free,  interesting 
Bicycle  Catalog  ••  B”  and  Illus¬ 
trated  Booklet  on  Firearms  “A” 

Iver  Johnson’s  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
308  River  Street  Fitchburg,  Ma«». 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Iver  Johnson 
Revolvers  are 
safe.  You  can 
“Hammer  the 
Hammer.” 


I  arnes’  Trees 

are  New  England  grown 

hurdy,  vigorous  and  true 
to  label— ho  better  trees 
grown.  Our  supply  is  short, 
though,  and  many  items 
will  be  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  Spring.  Avoid 
disappointment  ; 
write  today. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yaleaville,  Conn. 


Farmers,  Send  Today  for 
This  Seed  Catalogue 

Sixty-five  years  of  square  dealing  with 
American  farmers  j  thousands  of  pleased 
and  permanent  customers;  1200  acres  of  quality 
stock  for  farm,  garden,  and  orchard. 

Our  1919  Catalogue  lists  the  seeds,  trees, 
plants  and  shrubs  that  are  recommended  by 
America’s  Leading  Departmental  Nursery; 

send  for  it  today.  Everything 
you  need  can  l>o  secured  from 
one  firm,  on  one  order. 

The  STORRS  & 
HARRISON  Co. 


oave 
Money 

and  get  reliable  trees, 
hacked  by  strong  guarantee. 
Catalog  shows  lowest  1919  prices 
KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NUR8ERIE8 


_  _i  Cluster  Prolific;  “None 

y^RRlI  better;’’ #1.10 bush.  Sam¬ 

ples  stamp.  0WNLANII  FARM, Box  497, 8outh  Hammond,  N.Y. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Prices  and  circular  of  information  sent  on  request. 
E.  BARTON,  -  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Kentucky 


r..Q.|.  Cn'iaRaona  Black  Wilson,  S4  a  bn.  Mixed, 
hor  bale— OOja  Deans  S35o  Extra  Good.  Order  at 

once.  Address,  F.  Weideiua,  \V©stover,  Mti. 


2nd  Crop  Irish  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes.  Freight 
Paid.  Prices  lowest,  quality  considered.  Also  Corn, 
Meal  and  Hogfeed.  ROBERT  E.  SMITH,  Naisanudoi,  Va. 
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THE  MAILBAG 


Paradise  Regained 

The  road  to  a  beautiful  gard 
is  narrow  but  many  there  be  tl 
find  it.  You  must  start  rigl 
Begin  with 


Seeds 

iGrow 


Chestnut  Blight  and  Apple  Trees 

Neighbors  try  to  tell  rue  that  apple 
trees  will  not  grow  on  land  formerly  in 
chestnut ;  that  the  blight  that  killed  the 
chestnut  will  attack  the  fruit,  particu¬ 
larly  apples.  Do  you  know  about  this? 
This  woodland  soil  is  naturally  good, 
loose  soil,  but  infested  with  grubs.  I  burn 
brush,  pile  ashes  around  base  of  trees. 

Pennsylvania.  l.  g. 

Our  own  orchard  is  on  such  land,  one 
end  of  it  adjoining  woods  where  the 
chestnuts  have  all  been  destroyed  by  the 
blight.  The  disease  has  never  touched  the 
apple  trees.  We  have  cleared  off  part  of 
the  dead  chestnuts  ami  planted  apple  or¬ 
chards  on  the  ground.  There  has  been  no 
trouble. 


^*ve  F*nest 

ff  I  fordhook  Vegetables 

For  25c  wewiiimaii 

one  packet 
each  of  the  following  Vege- 
jf&A  Seeds:  Beet,  Crosby 

|p Egypt  i  an  Carrot.Chantenay 
Corn,  Golden  Bantam  Let- 
tuce,  Wayahead  Tomato, 
Matchless.  If  purchased 
separately  this  collection 
V5mH  would  cost  50  cents. 

Complete  collection  for 
25c.  F  ive  collections  for 
$1.00,  mailed  to  different 
Yamm  addresses,  if  so  ordered. 

BURPEE’S  ANNUAL 

The  Leading  American  Seed 
{.atalog  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  upon 
request.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


They  are  bred  to  attain  supreme  qual¬ 
ities  in  vegetables  e  d  Powers. 

Each  kind  of  Ferry’s  Seeds  is  grown 
in  that  part  of  the  world  where  it  reaches 
its  greatest  perfection.  Then  at  the  great 
Ferry  trial  gardens  and  greenhouses  each 
season’s  crop  is  tested  out  to  see  that 
Ferry’s  standards  are  upheld. 

Send  today  for  the  1 91 9  Ferry  “Seed Annual,  ” 
a  beautiful  and  helpful  book ■  It  It  free. 
Ferry  s  Seeds  are  sold  by  dealers  everuwhere. 


PRODUCE  QUICK  &  POSITIVE 


Destroying  Plant  Lice 

What  is  the  simplest  method  of  ex¬ 
terminating  the  little  green  bugs  or  lice 
on  plants,  especially  house  plants?  Where 
plants  are  small  in  seed  bed  and  can  be 
tightly  covered  can  formaldehyde  be  used? 

F.  M.  H. 

Tobacco  water  or  tobacco  extract,  di¬ 
luted  in  accordance  with  directions,  con¬ 
trols  green  fly  or^  aphis.  This  is  the 
florist’s  remedy.  Kerosene  emulsion,  to¬ 
bacco  fumigation,  dry  snuff  or  Persian 
insect  powder  are  other  remedies.  For¬ 
maldehyde  is  not  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  common  decoction  of  tobacco  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  boiling  stems  or  dust  thoroughly  ; 
then  strain,  and  dilute  until  the  decoction 
contains  two  gallons  water  to  one  pound 
tobacco.  All  seedsmen  sell  commercial 
tobacco  extracts. 


Buisf  Pedigree  Onion  Seed 

The  growing-  of  especi- 

ally  fine  onion  seed  -/L, 

has  long  been  one  of  k 

the  specialties  of  our  A/W  i 

house.  We  grow  only 

'tom  pedigree  mil  • 

stock  famous  for  tfra.-jL,  Ufl 

purity  and  fine  — i  i  [fg 

Quality.  A  ta  ge 

number  of  varie- 

ties,  each  one  of  '^8 

which  have  proved  of  unusual  merit 

is  offered  you. 

BUIST  S  ONION  SETS— Eastern  Grown 

Onion  sets  will  mature  full  size  onions 
in  half  the  time  reoutred  by  seed  and 
will  produce  young  green  onions  in 
five  weeks.  If  you  want  to  oe  sure  of 
real  onions  this  reason  write  a  once 
for  our  catalog  and  price  list. 

Free  Flower  Seed*  with  orders  of  50c.  sad  over 

ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY 
5  So.  Front  street  :  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Your  “victotf! [  pXt  1 

be  a„rf,CHoS|c.4"tohSl 

‘  Gte8 Collection  for  ,■  .y  vegc*  | 

•/TY^r-A  Radishes  in  roid- 

the  eed3i  pur. 

winter- These  w>  w0uld 

^/A\W\  chased  separately  ,e 

W  Li  cost  y?^lrnf fe  Collec- 

7|  VvV,  send  th  L^J_sized  pack- 

i\  tion-20  tn  {or  only 


KISS,!  SEEDS 

Stand  for  big  yields.  We  offer  the  best  that 
can  be  grown  and  can  supply  you  with  all  the 
standard  varieties. 

Readers  of  this  paper  need  no  introduction  to 
Wing’s  Alfalfa  seed,  Corn,  or  other  field  seeds. 
Try  some  of  our  specialties  in  vegetable  seeds, 
and  we  will  show  you  that  they  are  equally 
good. 

Wing’s  Red  Sunrise  Tomato 

has  given  splendid  satisfaction  both  to  market 
gardeners  and  home  growers  wherever  grown ; 
ripens  its  first  fruits  the  same  day  as  Earliana, 
80%  more  prolific,  30%  more  smooth  fruits. 
Its  main  picking  comes  a  week  sooner  than 
Earliana.  Fruit  is  thick  fleshed,  with  few  see<] 
cells,  and  with  a  firm  skin.  Pkt.  10c. 

Wing’s  New  Just-in-Head  Lettuce 

The  earliest  variety  in  our  trial  grounds,  heavy 
yielding,  lasts  longer  than  any  other  sort  we  grow, 
and  is  the  swoetest  llavorod.a  truly  wonderful  head 
lettuce  that  actually  does  make  solid  heads  to  al¬ 
most  every  plant  on  auy  good  soil.  Pkt.  10c 

New  Catalog  FREE 

Describes  tho  very  best  and  roost  reliable  sorts  of  vegetab'o, 
flower  and  field  seeds,  bulbs  and  somo  new  and  rnro 

specialties  which  wo  boliovo  can  not  bo  obtained  through 
any  othor  American  soedsman.  This  Seed  Guido  gives  cul¬ 
tural  directions  and  tolls  how  to  plant  for  profit. 

Wing  Soed  Co.,  Box  123  ,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

(The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices) 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  Ail  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 


the  carbohydrates  being  in  sugar  form 
would  be  very  readily  assimilated,  not 
having  to  be  changed  from  starch  to 
sugar  by  digestive  operations  in  the  ani¬ 
mal.  I  also  figured  that  palatabilitv  was 
a  large  item  in  the  feeding  of  live  stock. 
I  therefore  purchased  cane  molasses  and 
fed  it  to  cattle,  horses  and  to  our  herd  of 
purebred  Tamworth  swine.  Great  suc¬ 
cess  has  attended  our  feeding  in  all  cases, 
and  when  I  can  purchase  molasses  at  the 
price  of  corn  I  think  it  pays  to  feed  up 
to.  15  per  cent  of  ration.  The  salts  con¬ 
tained  act  as  a  tonic,  and  sleekness  of 
coat  and  increase  of  weight  and  milk  are 
the  proof  of  feeding.  I  would  not  care  to 
feed  beet  molasses  or  any  molasses  run¬ 
ning  below  d0  per  cent  sugar  or  over  six 
per  cent  ash.  tiios.  a.  shikeds. 


Our  high  grades  of  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Timothy,  Seed 
Outs,  Seed  Cora,  Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Soy  Beans, 
etc.,  are  the  most  carefully  selected  and  recleaned.  High¬ 
est  in  Purity  and  Germination.  Wo  pay  the  Freight. 
Catalog  and  samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper 

P.  L.  ROHRER,  -  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co..  Pa 


This  wonderful  corn,  the  creation  of  Dr.  Frederick 
*?e  Lue,  noted  Boston  oculist,  after  15  years’  ex- 
i  P  ft  periments  with  every  known  variety.  Only  sweet 
$  corn  for  the  gardener  who  courts  the  highest  quality 
'  *  *n  the  kriefest  period  on  the  smallest  land.  A 

I*  supreme  product,  rich  in  proteins,  starches  and 
rs  sugar,  a  Golden  Orange  in  color,  12  to  22  rows  of 
long  broad  kernels,  2  to  3  ears  to  each  short,  stout 
stalk.  Awarded  a  magnificent  silver  medal,  the 
fl  highest  distinction  and  only  like  honor  accorded  by 
L  H  the  ultra -exclusive  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  in  67  years.  Matures  2  to  4  weeks  earlier. 
T wice  average  size.  Many  imitations  already  !  Be¬ 
lllustrated  Circular  of  Instructions.  Price  one-half  oz. 


The  variety  that  has  proved  disease  resistant  and 
high  yielding 

PURE  INSPECTED  SEED 

For  list  of  Farmer  growers,  write  to  Secretary 

Michigan  Crop  Improvement  Association 

J.  W.  Nicolson  East  Lansing,  Michigan 


In  ease  you  can’t  buy  tenderloin 
_  With  your  small  wad. 

You'll  find  it  is  good  form  to  join 
A  diet  squad. 

—Credit  Lost. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyko,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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More 
Potatoes 
Better  Ones 
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If  you  can  add  ten  days  of  growth, 
r your  Crop  Increase  will  be  worth  while 

IIoW  to  do  it:  Spraying  for  bugs  alone  will 
not  do  it*  Paris  Green,  Arsenate  of  Lead — any 
poison — may  indeed  save  your  crop  from  bugs,  but  it 
"'.‘/'won’t  increase  it  nor  add  anything  to  its  quality  value.  Pyrox 
dees  both  and  it  kills  the  bugs.  Paris  Green,  as  is  well  known, 
often  stunts  the  vines  and  shortens  the  crop. 

THE  New  York  Experiment  Station 
says:  “It  does  not  pay  to  spray 
for  bugs  alone.”  Ten  year’s  exper¬ 
ience  at  that  Station  spraying  against 
blight  shows  an  average  yearly  gain 
of  97l^  bushels  per  acre.  A  nineteen- 
year  experiment  in  Vermont  gave  an 
average  annual  gain  of  109  bushels  per 
acre.  Spray  against  blight.  It  pay*. 


r^UGS  look  bad  to  you,  but 
they  are  not  your  worst  ene¬ 
my.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  blight  is 
more  destructive.  The  spores  are 
eo  tiny  they  cannot  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  but  actually  they  rob  you 
of  more  potatoes  than  bugs  do.  Ask 
any  agricultural  authority. 


And  Spray 
With 


pYROX  protects  the  crop  against 
A  blight  and  at  the  6ame  time  kills 
the  potato  bug.  It  keeps  the  foliage 
healthy  and  green  throughout  the 
growing  season ;  gives  it  greater  vigor 
and  enables  the  plant  to  produce  to  its 
limit.  Every  potato  grower  knows  that 
the  last  ten  days  is  a  period  when  the 
tubers  increase  greatly  in  size.  Pyrox 
gives  maturity  insurance  of  the  best 
sort.  It  gives  the  little  potatoes  a 
chance  to  grow  up  into  big  ones. 

Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  creamy  paste,  all 


U  ft  pat  err. 


!  MARK  8IOIITIMO 


For  That 
Pays  Best 
of  All 


ready  to  use.  Just  measure  it  out 
and  mix  it  with  water  for  your  spray 
solution. 

Pyrox  has  made  a  national  reputation 
for  spraying  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  truck 
against  insects  and  plant  diseases. 

Pyrox  is  sold  by  most  hardware,  im¬ 
plement  and  seed  stores. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  crops  against  the  attacks  of 
bugs,  worms  and  disease,  send  for  a 
free  copy  of  the  latest  Pyrox  Book. 


BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

„.A  CHATHAM  ST..  BOSTON  1002  FIDELITY  BLDG..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


.  (?et  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm- 

Rinrlor  Tu/inp  eragents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

UIHUGI  1  nine  xhEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Melrose.  Ohio 

MftTl 

USED 

DRfYfi.FS 

f»terfrMflM|>MliM  2SS&2ra.TO,!?X 

’ey  12  ft.,  04,  Parrel  Post  Prepaid.  Waterproof 
(Joyers,  $6  eaob.  W.  W.  STANLEY. 50  Church  St. Now  York 

ALL  MAKES 

Descriptive  CARL  W.  BUSH  CO.  , 

Catalogue  B  Newark.  N.  J. 

The  Safest  Explosive 


Drain 
swampy 

Why  plow  around  a  slew  or  wet  spot  when 
a  little  Atlas  Farm  Powder  will  get  rid  of 
it  forever  ? 

Our  book,  “Better  Farming  with  Atlas 
Farm  Powder,”  tells  you  how  you  can  un¬ 
derdrain  by  blasting  openings  through  the 
hardpan  or  clay  to  the  open  ground  beneath. 
The  book  also  tells  and  shows  how  to  blast 
ditches,  how  to  fill  up  gullies,  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  washing  and  erosion,  how  to  clear 
land,  and  ‘how  to  make  the  entire  farm 
more  productive. 

All  the  latest  labor  saving,  money  saving 
methods  of  doing  farm  work  with  explosives 
are  described  in  “Better  Farming  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder.”  You  will  enjoy 
reading  this  120-page  illustrated  book.  A 
copy  is  yours  for  the  asking — use  the  cou¬ 
pon  or  a  post  card  mentioning  this  paper. 
ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  WilminKton,  Del. 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Del.  KNfi 

Send  me  ‘'Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm  Pow¬ 
der."  I  am  interested  m  explosives  lor  the  pur¬ 
pose  before  which  1  mark  "X." 

□  Stump  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting 

□  Subsoil  Blasting 


□  Tree  Planting 

□  Ditch  Digging 

□  Road  Making 


Name 


Address 


Dealers  everywhere.  Magazine  stocks  near  you. 


atlas  Farm  Powdei 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


Farm  Mechanics 


Force  Pump  from  Well 

Will  you  please  let:  me  lmve  your 
opinion  on  the  following:  I  have,  a 
drilled  well  on  m.v  farm  that  I  would  like 
to  use  in  this  manner,  but  1  really  do  not 
know  just  whether  it  can  l>e  done*.  I 
propose  to  remove  the  pump  and  seal  the 
soil  pipe  by  welding  a  piece  over  the 
opening,  thereby  making  the  whole  well 
airtight.  After  this  I  would  dig  along¬ 
side  the  pipe  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six 
feet  and  tap  the  soil  pipe  at  this  depth, 
inserting  a  threaded  union  to  a  size  of 
either  one  inch  or  a  half ;  another  small 
size  hole  for  a  one-fourth-inch.  This 
would  he  for  the  purpose  of  taking  com¬ 
pressed  air  from  some  high  pressure 
tanks  that  can  be  purchased  from  some 
manufacturer  in  this  line.  (liven  the 
means  to  keep  the  tank  full  of  compressed 
air  and  conveyed  to  sealed  well,  do  you 
think  that  this  would  cause  water  to  be 
lifted  up  to  the  point  that,  it  would  flow 
through  a  small  series  of  one-inch  pipes 
to  the  house?  Would  you  have  any 
knowledge  to  go  by  that  would  give  any 
rules  for  the  proper  size  of  the  pressure 
tank  that  would  be  necessary  to  lift  100 
gallons  in  24  hours?  T.  T.  D. 

As  I  understand  the  matter,  I  would 
not  consider  the  plan  feasible.  To  force 
water  out  as  you  suggest  a  tight  bottom 
as  well  as  a  tight  top  would  be  required. 
This  you  do  not  have,  as  the  presence  of 
the  water  in  your  well  indicates,  there 
must  be  an  opening  through  which  it 
came.  Water  stands  in  your  well  at  the 
height  that  it  does  because  somewhere  in 
the  surrounding  country  the  water  sujrpl.v 
tapped  by  it  is  also  at  the  same  height. 
Now  if  we  seal  the  top  of  the  well  over 
and  introduce  air  pressure  we  destroy 
Ibis  state  of  balance.  Each  half  pound 
of  air  pressure  introduced  to  this  sealed 
chamber  would  be  approximately  equal 
to  raising  the  height  of  the  water  column 
one  foot,  a  column  of  water  one  foot  in 
height  exerting  a  pressure  of  .434  pounds 
per  square  inch  at  its  base.  Under  this 
condition  the  water  would  escape  through 
the  bottom  of  the  well  until  a  condition 
of  balance  was  again  restored. 

If  the  air  could  be  forced  in  rapidly 
enough  it  is  probable  that  some  water 
would  he  ‘forced  out.  of  the  discharged 
pipe,  for  the  water  passages  through  the 
earth  would,  no  doubt,  offer  enough  re¬ 
sistance  to  flow  so  that  they  would  act 
somewhat  as  a  check  valve  in  the  well 
bottom  and  cause  some  water  to  flow  up¬ 
ward  and  out  of  the  discharge  pipe  before 
the  pressure  could  be  sufficiently  relieved 
in  the  well.  Even  if  it  were  successful 
in  raising  water,  however,  some  automatic 
means  would  have  to  he  provided  for  re¬ 
leasing  the  air  pressure  in  the  well  after 
the  water  had  been  discharged  to  permit 
the  well  casing  to  again  till  with  water. 
A  pneumatic  pump  can  be  obtained  which 
will  operate  from  a  compressed  air  stor¬ 
age  tauk  as  you  outline  and  deliver  water 
whenever  a  faucet  is  opened  on  the  line, 
starting  by  this  release  of  pressure  on 
one  side,  but  I  would  advise  the  use  of 
one  of  the  pneumatic  systems  in  which 
a  quantity  of  water  is  stored  under  pres¬ 
sure.  So  high  an  air  pressure  does  not 
have  to  be  carried  in  this  system  as  in 
the  first  one  mentioned,  and  though  the 
water  is  stored,  the  tank  may  he  placed 
in  a  cool  place  and  fresh  water  cannot  be 
obtained  at  the  house  in  the  other  system 
without  first  emptying  the  pipe,  which  is 
at.  best  a  wasteful  system  when  you  con¬ 
sider  that  air  must  first  be  compressed 
to  do  this.  il  H.  s. 

Questions  About  Belting 

IIow  do  I  find  the  proper  length  of  belt 
and  size  of  pulley  to  transmit  the  greatest 
percentage  of  any  given  power  to  the 
driven  pulley?  I  have  beard  and  believe 
that  it  is  better  to  use  a  long  belt;  but 
it.  is  possible  to  have  a  belt  too  long,  so 
T  suppose  there  is  a  rule  to  get  the  exact 
length  it  should  be.  For  instance,  I  have  a 
tractor  equipped  with  an  eight-inch  pulley, 
six-inch  face,  which  runs,  1,200  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute,  developing  17%  horse¬ 
power.  I  believe  the  pulley  too  small  for 
that  power  because  when  running  the 
silage  cutter  I  had  to  make  the  belt  very 
tight  or  it  would  slip.  W’hut  size  drive 
pulley  and  what  length  belt  will  run  a 
silage  cutter  1.2(H)  to  1,500  revolutions  per 
minute  with  the  least  loss  of  17%  horse¬ 
power?  B.  H. 

The  proper  length  of  a  belt  is  largely 
a  matter  of  convenience — its  flexibility  in 
this  respect  as  to  the  location  of  the  driv¬ 
ing  and  driven  machines  is  one  of  the 
advantages  that  belting  has  over  gearing 
in  the  operation  of  portable  or  semi- 
portable  machinery — no  fixed  distance  is 
required  between  pulley  centers.  How¬ 


ever.  the  distance  can  he  too  short  so 
that  there  can  l>e  no  sag  in  the  top  of 
the  belt  and  requiring  it  to  run  excessively 
taut  to  prevent  slipping  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  belt  may  be  so  long  that  it 
sways  and  flaps  badly,  and  by  this  sway¬ 
ing  and  flapping,  coupled  with  the  weight 
of  such  a  great  length,  makes  a  serious 
strain  on  both  the  shaft  bearings  and  the 
bolt  itself.  Any  reasonable  distance  be¬ 
tween  these  extremes,  though,  should  give 
satisfactory  service,  say  around  20  feet 
between  pulley  centers  for  belts  from  six 
to  12  inches  in  width.  In  farm  practice 
this  distance  is  often  greatly  exceeded  in 
the  effort  to  get  the  engine  back  out  of 
the  way.  As  to  the  degree  of  tension  re¬ 
quired  for  best  running  it  is  often  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  belt  should  have  one  inch 
of  sag  for  every  eight,  feet  in  distance 
between  the  pulley  centers,  this  sag  to 
be  determined  while  the  machine  is  in 
motion.  Thus  for  pulley  20  feet  apart 
the  belt,  should  show  a  sag  of  about  'iy» 
inches  on  the  slack  side.  This  is  only  a 
rough  and  tumble  method  of  measuring, 
but  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  correct 
belt  tension. 

It.  seems  that  the  driving  pulley  on 
your  engine  is  rather  small  for  the  load 
that  it  is  supposed  to  carry — 17%  horse¬ 
power — if  you  have  made  no  mistake  in 
giving  me  the  figures.  An  approximate 
rule  for  finding  the  horsepower  of  belting 
is  to  estimate  that  a  belt  will  carry  one 
horsepower  for  each  inch  in  width  when 
running  at  a  speed  of  800  feet  per  min¬ 
ute.  Within  ordinary  limits  the  horsepower 
of  a  belt  will  increase  directly  with  the 
speed  of  the  belt.  Using  this  as  a  basis 
of  calculation  it  is  easily  seen  that  a 
five-inch  belt  used  under  these  conditions 
Could  not  he  expected  to  transmit  more 
than  about  1(5  horsepower — 15.7  to  be 
exact — and  if  the  blower  required  the 
total  17%  horsepower  developed  by  the 
engine  for  its  operation,  the  belt  was 
overloaded.  If  the  design  of  your  tractor 
permits  it — if  there  are  no  parts  in  the 
way  as  there  are  in  some  makes — pulleys 
of  larger  diameter  can  he  put  on  both  the 
tractor  and  the  driven  machine,  being 
careful  to  keed  the  same  ratio  between 
their  diameters.  This  will  give  a  higher 
belt  speed  and  a  greater  surface  of  con¬ 
tact  between  the  pulley  face  and  the  belt, 
both  of  which  conditions  will  reduce  slip¬ 
ping.  As  an  alternative  wider  pulleys 
may  be  used,  permitting  the  use  of  a 
winder  belt. 

If  for  any  reason  either  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions  cannot  be  carried  out  your  trou¬ 
ble  can  be  helped  to  a  great  extent  by 
covering  the  pulley  face  with  leather  or 
paper.  I  am  assuming  that  the  pulley 
face  is  of  iron,  as  most  of  them  are.  This 
gives  a  very  poor  contact  with  the  belt, 
especially  when  a  canvas  belt,  is  used,  as 
is  usually  the  case  in  farm  work.  At 
least  one  manufacturer  has  recognized 
this  and  is  equipping  his  machine  with  a 
paper  pulley.  To  cover  the  pulley  with 
leather  secure  a  piece  of  leather  belting 
about  one  foot  longer  than  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  pulley  it  is  desired  to  cover 
and  wide  enough  to  cover  the  face.  Care¬ 
fully  bevel  the  ends  of  this  with  a  sharp 
plane  or  leather  scraper  and  after  fitting 
perfectly  glue  them  together  with  the 
hair  side  of  the  belting  out.  Make  the 
joint  square,  use  hot  glue,  well  rubbed  in 
‘ — |,olt  glue  is  host — and  clamp  between 
hoards  to  dry.  The  inside  circumference 
of  this  leather  covering  should  be  about 
one-eighth  inch  short  for  every  foot  in 
length  in  the  circumference  of  the  pulley 
to  be  covered. 

Next  carefully  clean  ’  the  face  of  the 
pulley  to  he  covered  with  gasoline  to  re¬ 
move  every  trace  of  grease.  Have  it  dry 
and  warm  and  carefully  work  the  pre¬ 
pared  leather  band  over  it,  first  covering 
the  inner  surface  of  the  band  and  the  face 
of  the  pulley  with  a  coating  of  hot  glue 
well  brushed  on.  The  leather  band  should 
be  placed  on  the  pulley  in  such  a  position 
that  the  point  of  the  outside  lap  will  ex¬ 
tend  to  tiie  rear  when  the  pulley  is  run¬ 
ning  so,  should  the  belt  slip,  it  will  have 
a  tendency  to  smooth  this  lap  down  in¬ 
stead  of  peeling  it  up.  After  starting 
the  band  onto  the  pulley  it  can  be  forced 
to  place  by  picking  the  pulley  up  and 
dropping  it  squarely  for  a  short  distance 
onto  a  solid  flat  surface  like  the  floor. 
In  this  way  the  pulley  is  forced  into  the 
band.  The  leather  surface  should  now 
be  rubbed  to  insure  a  good  contact  with 
the  pulley  face  and  to  force  out  any  sur¬ 
plus  glue.  After  hardening,  the  addition 
of  a  few  copper  rivets  makes  the  job 
absolutely  sure. 

The  grip  of  pulleys  is  improved  also  by 
covering  with  paper,  and  as  this  is  by  far 
cheaper  than  the  leather  covering  1  will 
include  it  here.  The  paper  is  applied  by 
first  cleaning  the  pulley  as  described 
above  and  then  covering  it  with  shellac 
aud  winding  a  strip  of  paper  of  the  pro¬ 
per  width  about  it.  The  paper  is  well 
Tubbed  down  to  the  shellac  and  this  shel¬ 
lacking  and  winding  is  continued  until  the 
paper  covering  reaches  tin*  thickness  de¬ 
sired.  After  the  desired  thickness  has 
been  obtained  the  edges  are  trimmed  and 
the  whole  surface  given  a  good  coat  of 
shellac.  As  in  the  case  of  the  leather, 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  paper 
is  wound  on  the  pulley  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  its  rotation,  so  that  the  paper 
will  be  smoothed  down,  should  the  belt 
slip,  rather  than  peeled  from  the  pulley. 
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BOTH  ARE  GOODYEAR  TUBES 


OODYEAR’S  ability  to  build  tubes  that 
last  long  and  hold  air  unfailingly  is 
dramatically  related  to  the  fact  that  Good¬ 
year  is  also  a  successful  manufacturer  of 
balloons  and  dirigibles. 

There  is  sound  basis  for  such  assertion.  Both 
tubes  and  gas  bags  present  problems  of 
inflation. 

For  nine  years,  Goodyear  has  pioneered  the 
furthering  of  aeronautics  in  this  country. 

In  constructing  these  giant  gas  bags  the 
problem  of  inflation  is  exceedingly  complex. 

For  the  gas  of  the  balloon  is  more  elusive 
than  air;  harder  to  hold  within  rubber. 

But  it  has  been  conclusively  established  that 
stout,  light  fabric,  impregnated  with  rubber 
and  built  up  layer-upon-layer >  forms  the  most 
practical  container  for  this  elusive  gas. 


Is  it  not  quite  logical,  therefore,  that  this 
same  built-up  principle  of  construction  should 
be  successfully  applied  to  tubes  whose  sole 
function  it  is  to  hold  air? 

Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  are  built  on 
this  principle  and  their  valve-patch  is  vulcan - 
ized-in .  Built  up  as  they  are  with  several 
plies  of  pure  gum,  they  are  the  best  air 
containers  we  know  of. 

There  are  thousands  of  passenger-car  owners 
who  use  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  exclusively, 
gladly  paying  the  slightly  added  cost  in  the 
firm  belief  that  they  thus  protect  and  get 
more  mileage  from  their  tires. 

More  Goodyear  Tubes  are  used  than  any 
other  kind. 

I  he  Goodyear  Tire  &c  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
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SPRAYERS  and  GARDEN  TOOLS 

ACCURATE  SEEDING,  thorough  cultivation  and  efficient 
■  spraying  will  make  your  garden  yield  better  returns  and 
larger  profits.  The  SUREST  WAY  to  CASH  IN  on  your 
garden  or  orchard  is  to  use  Hudson  Sprayers  and  Garden  Tools. 

Hudson  Slayers 

Whether  your  requireme.-fcs  are  large  or  small, 
there  is  a  Hudson  Sprayer  to  meet  your  needs. 


No.  202 — Pint  size  . 

No.  4512 — Quart  size 

The  most  complete  line  of  Sprayers  manu¬ 
factured.  Write  for  Hudson  Catalog  No.  14H 
and  our  booklet — 

“When,  What  and  How  to  Spray” 

They  are  both  free  and  will  help  you  make  money. 


No.  201 — Complete  as  shown  .... 

No.  205— Same  as  above,  less  Cultivator  Attachments, 

If  yoar  dealer  does  not  carry  Hudson  Sprayer s  and  Carden  Tools , 


No.  HOG — Galvan¬ 
ized  Tank  .  .  §7.50 

No.  110B — B  r  a  s  s 
Tank  ....  10.50 

Hudson  Garden  Tools 

Hudson  Garden  Tools  are  furnished  in  any 
combination  desired,  either  as  Single- Wheel 

Seeders  and  Drills, 
or  Double  -  Wheel 
Hoes,  PlowsorCulti- 
vators.  All  attach¬ 
ments  are  inter¬ 
changeable  and 
may  be  attached  or 
detached  as  your 
needs  require.  For 
accuracy, simplicity, 
easy  operation,  long 
service  and  profit¬ 
able  results,  buy 
Hudson  Garden 
Tools.  Send  for  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  14C  show¬ 
ing  complete  line- 

order  direct  from 


§18.00 

14.00 


HUDSON  MFG.  CO.,  330  Third  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 


AROOSTOOK  COUNTY  MAINE 

SEED  POTATOES 
IMPROVED  PEDIGREED  STOCK 
Of  All  the  Best  Standard  Varieties 
CAR  LOTS  OR  LESS  CAR  LOTS 

Send  For  Seed  Circular 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  INC. 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


SALTER'S  Farm  Seeds 


Potatoes 
Corn 
Oats 

Send  for  PRICES 


TRUE -TO -NAME,  TESTED,  FROM  HARDY  STOCK 

^  Early  Ohio,  Irish  Cobbler,  Early  Rose,  Early  Hebron,  Rural 
New  Yorker,  Carman  No.  3,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Golden 
Russet. 

Mammoth  Eight  Rowed  Yellow  Flint,  Golden  Nugget 
Yellow  Flint,  Improved  Learning, 

New  Yellow  Dent. 

Heavyweight  Oats,  Twentieth  Century  Oats. 

All  orders  shipped  in  strong  hags,  plainly  marked, 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  hack*  Terms :  Cash  v 

JAY  SALTER,  11  railroad  st.,  honeoye  falls,  h.  y. 


Mammoth  White  Dent, 


Satiafao 
Cash  with  order. 


Li"  Sto well’s  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn  Seed 

orders  at  reduced  price.  It.  A.  LANDIS,  Falrrlew,  ErleCo^Pa. 


UVEET  CLOVER.  Best  white  Scarified.  »18Bu.  Exp 
►  paid.  Bags  free.  A.  BLOOMNUDALB,  Seheoaetadj,  N.  I 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Tool 
Ever  Invented  for  Garden  Work 

Hu  us  easier  and  does  better  work 
than  any  other  garden  Cultivator  up- 
.  on  the  market.  Carries  its  own  weight. 

1  Set  it  to  stir  the  soil  any  depth  you 
wish.  Works  the  soil  at  an  even 
depth  all  down  the  row.  Easier 
to  push  than  a  lawn  mower.  Use 
it  2  weeks,  if  not  satisfied  re¬ 
turn  it  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  you 
your  money. 

Write  today  for 
catalog  and  price. 
Dept.  SS. 

The  Shaible  Mannfaeturing  Co. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 


ASPINWALL 
Man  Potato  Planter 


Mtwv  _ _ 

fast ‘and  accurate.  Opens  furrow,  plants,  covers 
and  marks  next  row.  Needs  no  watching.  Just  drive. 

Plants  More  Acres  Per  Day 

Does  all  the  work— all  the  time.  _  Attach¬ 
ments  for  peas,  beans  and  fertilizer  fur 
nished  when  desired.  Write  for  FREE 
BOOK  of  valuable  information.  Also 
folder  illustrating  the  complete 
Aspinwall  line:  Cutters,  Planters 
Sprayers,  Diggers  and  Sorters, 

World’s  oldest  and  largest 
makers  of  Potato  Machinery 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO 

6tv  SabinSt. Jackson, Mich. 


DOMESTIC. —  Seven  Spaniards  who 
were  arrested  there  as  anarchists  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  iu  a  plot  to  harm  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  ou  his  a  rival  in  Boston 
were  ordered  released  from  police  custody 
by  Federal  Judge  John  C.  Knox  Feb.  27. 
The  men  were  immediately  rearrested  on 
warrants  charging  them  with  being  in  this 
country  in  violation  of  the  immigration 
law.  They  were  taken  to  Ellis  Island 
for  examination  by  a  board  of  inquiry. 

An  alleged  conspiracy  which,  it  is 
charged,  resulted  in  the  use  of  inferior 
steel  in  the  manufacture  of  eastings  for 
wor  vessels,  endangering  the  lives  of  crews 
after  the  ships  were  put  into  commission, 
was  disclosed  Feb.  28  in  the  Federal 
Court,  Boston,  when  five  men  were  ar¬ 
raigned  on  a  secret  indictment  returned 
by  the  Grand  Jury.  The  defendants  are 
Alexander  F.  Blackwood  of  Brookline, 
general  manager  and  vice-president  of  the 
Union  Steel  Casting  Company  of  Boston ; 
Arthur  II.  Horsford.  of  Natick;  Julian 
E.  Wickwire  and  Guy  H.  Ramsdell,  of 
Boston,  employed  by  the  same  company, 
and  Howard  Northrop,  of  Somerville,  an 
employee  of  the  R.  and  S.  Machine  Com¬ 
pany.  All  pleaded  not  guilty  and  were 
released  under  bail.  The  Government 
maintains  that  the  Union  Steel  Casting 
Company  presented  high  grade  esteel  for 
Government  inspection  and  tests,  but  used 
inferior  stock  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
castings  which  were  employed  in  gun 
mounts  and  other  important  parts  of 
destroyers. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  deport  three 
men  who  were  arrested  at  Franklin, 
|m  ass.,  March  2,  after  an  investigation 
which  followed  an  explosion  near  the  Bay 
Mill  of  the  American  Woolen  Company 
Feb.  28  in  which  four  persous  were  killed. 
The  captives  lived  in  the  same  house  with 
the  four  men  who  were  killed.  Much 
I.  W.  W.  and  anarchistic  literature  was 
found  in  their  rooms  by  the  police,  who; 
believe  the  explosion  was  caused  by  the; 
dropping  of  dynamite  intended  for  use, 
iu  an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Kay  Mill.  1 
All  remaining  indictments  against  Ed-i 
ward  D.  Nolan,  co-defendant  of  Thomas 
.T.  Mooney  in  the  preparedness  day  bomb 
murder  trials,  were  dismissed  by  the 
Superior  Court,  San  Francisco,  March  3. 
Nolan  was  the  first,  of  the  bomb  defend¬ 
ants  indicted  to  be  cleared  entirely  of  all 
‘charges.  The  police  announced  they  did 
not  have  sufficient  evidence  to  try  Nolan. 
The  bail  of  Mrs.  Rena  Mooney  was  re¬ 
duced  from  $15,000  to  $2,000  for  two 
charges  pending  against  her.  Five  other 
charges  are  pending,  but  she  was  released 
on  her  own  recognizance  on  these. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  General 
snowfalls  covering  all  Alberta  have  im¬ 
proved  the  agricultural  outlook  immense¬ 
ly.  The  ground  was  so  dry  when  Winter 
set  in  that  it  could  not  freeze.  Coupled 
with  this  was  continued  mild  weather 
until  late  February,  when  the  first  zero 
temperatures  of  the  year  were  recorded, 
and  with  the  low  temperatures  came 
heavy  snowfalls.  When  this  snow  melts 
the  moisture  will  sink  deep  into  the  soil 
and  will  furnish  excellent  seed  bed  and 
assure  germination. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Soldier 
Settlement  Board  of  Canada  will  assist 
in  the  settlement,  of  soldiers  upon  lauds 
held  by  the  provincial  Governments  have 
been  announced.  When  a  provincial  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  legislative  enactment  defines 
an  area  of  provincial  crown  lands  for 
soldier  settlement  by  way  of  homestead 
the  board  will  cause  an  examination  of 
the  land  to  he  made  as  to  climate,  soil 
fertility,  cost  of  clearing,  drainage,  rain¬ 
fall.  water  content  ami  available  water 
supply.  If  the  laud  is  found  to  be  suit¬ 
able  the  board  will  assist  settlement  un¬ 
der  the  following  conditions :  Home¬ 
steads  must  be  situated  in  timber  coun¬ 
try,  within  12  miles,  and  in  other  country 
|  within  15  miles  of  a  shipping  point  on  a 
i  railway  or  navigable  stream,  on  which 
!  there  is  adequate  transportation  service. 
The  provincial  Government  shall,  when 
|  clearing,  drainage,  irrigation  and  road- 
j  ways  are  needed  to  carry  out  such  work  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  the  sol¬ 
dier  settler  will  have  a  reasonable  chance 
to  succeed.  The  settler  must  be  enabled 
by  provincial  legislation  to  enter  for  a 
homestead  upon  such  land,  subject  to  set¬ 
tlement  conditions,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Dominion  lands  act  and  regulations 
founded  thereon.  If  on  inspection  the 
Soldier  Settlement  Board  finds  that  the 
homestead  fulfils  the  conditions  as  to  set¬ 
tlement  advantages  and  productivity,  it 
will,  upon  agreement,  pay  the  provincial 
Government  the  amount  chargeable  and 
thereafter  administer  such  entry  in  the 
same  way  as  soldier  entries  are  admin¬ 
istered  on  Dominion  crown  lands. 

The  cotton  futures  rider  to  the  guar¬ 
antee  wheat  price  bill,  which  was  signed 
March  4  by  President  Wilson,  becomes 
effective  at  once.  Under  it  only  13  grades 
of  cotton — from  low  middling  up — can  he 
delivered  on  future  contracts  and. all  cot¬ 
ton  so  delivered  must  be  classified  by 
Government  graders. 
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Tor  Many  Ills 
and  Complaints 
—Musterole 

In  grandma’s  day  many 
an  illness  was  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  prompt  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  stinging,  burning 
mustard  plaster. 

But  mother  uses  Musterole.  It 
has  all  the  virtues  of  the  old-time 
mustard  plaster  without  the  fuss, 
muss  or  blister. 

For  little  Bobbie’s  croup,  for 
Betty’s  sore  throat,  for  grandma’s 
rheumatism  or  father’s  lumbago — 
for  the  family’s  colds  and  for 
many  other  ills  and  complaints 
mother  resorts  to  ever-helpful 
Musterole. 

When  there  is  the  sign  of  a 
cough,  down  comes  the  Musterole 
jar  from  the  medicine  shelf. 

A  little  of  this  clean,  white 
ointment  is  rubbed  on  the  chest 
or  throat.  It  penetrates  way  down 
deep  under  the  skin,  and  gener¬ 
ates  a  peculiar  heat  which  routs 
out  that  disturbing  congestion. 

Strangely  enough  Musterole 
feels  warm  only  a  moment  or 
two  after  you  apply  it.  The  first 
tingle  and  glow  is  followed  al¬ 
most  immediately  by  a  soothing, 
delightful  coolness. 

Musterole  is  made  with  oil  of 
mustard  and  a  few  home  simples. 

Try  it  for  coughs  and  colds  (it 
often  prevents  pneumonia),  bron¬ 
chitis,  sore  throat,  stiff  neck, 
neuralgia,  headache,  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  pains  and  aches  of  the 
back,  and  sore  or  strained  muscles. 
Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

JOc  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  $2.50. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Runn  i  n  q  Water 
and  Electric  Light 


The  Milwaukee  System  requires  no  water 
storage  tank  therefore  never  freezes  or 
fouls.  Fresh  water  direct  from  the  well, 
spring  or  cistern — to  any  part  of  the  house, 
barn  or  yard  and  electric  lights,  too,  are 
now  within  the  reach  of  every  country 
home  owner.  The  installation  is  greatly 
S' uplifted  by  using  the 


"  WATER  SYSTEM 
1.111  1.0- 


In  connection  with  the  Milwaukee  Electric 
Lighting  Plant  as  one  engine  turmshes 
power  for  both.  Our  illustrated  book  tells 
all  about  it.  Mailed  free. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 

863  Third  Sir**!,  MILW  AUKEE,  WIS. 


l/lflTTS  SWEET 
tU*  CLOVER 

Hulled  and  scarified  white  sweet  clover  is  about 
ten  dollars  per  bushel  cheaper  than  red.  (Un¬ 
hulled  cheaper  yet.)  As  iti9  a  biennial,  taking 
the  place  of  red  in  the  rotation  and  any 
amount  better  as  a  landlniilder,  it  is  an  eco¬ 
nomical  substitute.  Winter  sowing  is  the 

best.  Ask  for  samples  and  prices  as  well  as 

>  our  catalogue  telling  “How  to  Know  Good 
Seed”.  All  other  kinds  of  field  seeds  too. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

160  Main  St.  Mnrysvillo,  Ohio 


For  Sale-Plum  Farmer  Black  Raspberry  Bushes 

60c.  per  Dozen.  II.  K.  Spalillng,  K«ut»  Trenton,  N.  J. 

r  r  n  TESTED  SHEFFIELD  YELLOW 
OlEU  FLINT.  Farm  Bureau  reports  germ lna 
nnolU  tion  S)9  per  cent.  *4  for  *0  lbs.  or  ears. 

L  (/  #1  fw  r.  J.  I’Oi’E,  Ureat  Uurringtoii,  M  us*. 


Special  prices  on  5  ami  10  bushel  lots.  Send  for  price 
list  on  Ensilage  Corn,  Pedigree  Barley,  Spring  Rye, 
Field  Peas,  etc.  U«  H«lme»-Ulh«rnun  Seri  C«..  Soi  K.C»nten.  0. 

For  Sale— Siowell’s  Evergreen  Seed  Corn 

raised  from  selected  stock  by  experienced  seed  grow 
er,  S«  25  bu.:  52.50  half  Ini. 51 .50  peck  ;  25c.  Quart. 
Postage  prepaid. 


Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’a 
they  enrieh  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


“For  the 
Fertilizers; 


F.E.  Blakenmii,  Oronoque,  Conn. 


Large  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots 

for  this  year’s  crop.  Asparagus,  6-yr  ,S4  per  100; 
S20  per  1,000.  Rhubarb,  51.75  per  12;  57  per  100. 

Harry  L.  Squires,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 
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An  Elderly  Man  and  Small  Farm 

I  bought  a  small  farm  of  about  2* 
acres,  thinkiug  of  having  it  easy,  as  I 
am  quite  of  age.  I  find  the  work  is  too 
much,  to  do  my  own  plowing,  etc.  What 
could  I  grow,  or  do,  to  have  it  easy  and 
be  able  to  do  it  alone?  Would  two  or 
more  cows  pay  ou  the  place,  also  chick¬ 
ens?  I  thought  by  turning  the  field  into 
hay  cows  could  be  kept  and  have  a  little 
income..  I  have  one  cow  now,  also  over 
100  chickens,  but  they  only  lay  a  few 
eggs,  just  enough  for  home  use.  From 
this  flock  of  chickens  I  ought  to  be  able 
to  sell  a  few  eggs.  My  neighbors  give 
me  all  sorts  of  advice ;  it  is  hard  for  me 
to  make  the  best  of  it ;  each  one’s  idea 
is  different,  and  I  am  not  a  farmer.  Will 
you.  or  some  of  the  practical  farmers, 
give  me  some  good  advice  ou  how  to  get 
along?  Which  are  the  best  cows  to  keep 
to  sell  milk,  and  what  chickens  for  egg 
production?  I  have  the  Barred  Rocks 
•and  Leghorns.  How  can  the  hens  be 
cD,llefl .  to  select  the  laying  ones  from 
others?  Should  chickens  be  fed  all  they 
can  eat.  or  should  they  have  enough  food 
and  keep  them  scratching?  I  have  tried 
all  kinds  of  feeding,  but  few  eggs  are  the 
result.  I  have  a  small  brook  running 
through  farm.  Would  it  pay  to  raise 
ducks  and  geese?  Some  advise  me  to  get 
a  lot  of  sheep  in  Spring  and  sell  them  in 
.  ij  ™e‘V  coul(l  ^'od  ou  the  farm  and 
would  cost  nearly  nothing  to  raise  because 
they  are  not  held  during  Winter. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  l.  f.  h. 

Here  is  another  of  these  cases  where 
the  personality  of  the  man  must  decide, 
^ot  knowing  any  of  the  circumstances 
beyond  this  bare  outline  we  can  only 
give  general  advice.  What  can  one 
rather  feeble  man  do  to  get  a  living  from 
-0  acres?  We  have  applied  to  several 
men  about  the  age  of  L.  F.  IT.,  and  their 
advice  is  influenced  by  what  they  are 
doing  and  what  they  like  to  do.  All 
agree  that  he  should  not  try  to  plow  over 
two  or  three  acres.  The  rest  should  go 
into  grass  for  hay  or  pasture.  Three  or 
four  good  cows  ought  to  pay  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  sell  the  milk  to  some  local  dealer. 
It  seldom  pays  to  try  to  peddle  a  few 
quarts.  Good  grade  Holstein  cows  would 
be  suitable.  The  hens  you  now  have 
probably  cost  more  than  they  bring  in. 
The  two  breeds  are  good,  but  either  you 
have  poor  specimens,  or  you  do  not  give 
them  good  care.  Our  advice  is  to  write 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  at 
New  Brunswick  and  ask  for  bulletins 
and  advice.  The  Farm  Bureau  agent  at 
the  county  seat  will  come  if  you  ask  him 
and  look  things  over.  If  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  little  pigs  in  your  neighborhood 
two  good  brood  sows  would  pay.  You 
can  seed  a  crop  like  peas  or  rape  to  make 
pasture  for  the  sows.  Such  sows  pay  us 
well  and  do  not  require  much  work. 
Sheep  do  well  on  some  farms,  but  we 
think  the  sows  would  pay  you  better, 
though  we  would  not  advise  you  to  raise 
the  pigs  for  pork.  Sell  them  at  10  to  12 
weeks  old.  You  should  try  to  raise  some 
crop  that  comes  within  your  strength  and 
brings  a  good  price.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  fruit  half  an  acre  or  so  of  straw¬ 
berries  ought  to  pay,  and  with  some  help 
you  can  probably  care  for  such  a  crop 
Following  that  a  fair-sized  patch  of  cab¬ 
bage  ought  to  bring  some  money.  These 
crops  will  not  interfere  and  will  make 
good  use  of  your  chicken  manure.  Do 
not  attempt  to  cultivate  too  much  ground. 
Keep  most  of  it  in  grass  and  raise  only 
those  crops  which  give  good  returns  from 
a  small  area.  Ducks  and  geese  both  pay 
well  when  reasonably  handled. 


Moles  Damaging  Roots 

I’nder  Ruralisms,  page  Sl>,  in  answer 
to  D.  S.  B.,  you  state  that  moles  never 
injure  the  roots  or  trunks  of  trees,  and 
you  are  partly  right,  as  moles  never  work 
above  ground,  but  as  to  mice  they  do  not 
work  under  ground  but  above  the  ground. 
Moles  are  the  animals  that  have  injured 
D.  S.  B.’s  trees  under  ground,  and  not 
the  mice,  as  the  mole  digs  his  under¬ 
ground  tunueling,  and  when  he  hits  a 
root  he  will  not  work  around  the 
root,  but  will  eat  right  through  it.  If 
he  happens  to  hit  the  tap-root  the  tree 
will  topple  over  or  fall  entirely  down, 
but  if  one  of  the  side  roots  is  hit  the 
tree  will  lean  to  that  side  from  where 
the  root  is  not  injured.  The  mole  will 
sometimes  work  in  the  nursery,  and  when 
he  hits  a  row  of  trees  will  follow  the  row 
and  eat  the  roots,  and  one  can  lift  the 
trees  with  one’s  finger,  or  if  he  gets  into 
a  row  of  fleshy-rooted  plants  like  the 
peonies  or  Dahlias  he  will  eat  them  up 
entirely.  P.  p.  k. 

Starbuck,  Miun. 


A  New  Car  That  Men  Have  Long  Wanted 

Thousands  Ride  In  It— Will  You? 

Note  what  all  are  saying  about  the  Essex. 

In  hundreds  of  cities  it  has  awakened  a  greater  motor  car  interest 
that  anyone  has  seen  in  years. 

Close  to  a  hundred  thousand  have  ridden  in  the  Essex.  Ten  times 
as  many  have  been  to  see  it. 


The  qualities  in  the  Essex  which 
appeal  most  are  those  very  qualities 
that  are  most  attractive  in  the  light, 
cheap  car  and  those  of  the  large,  costly 
one.  They  are  comfort,  riding  ease, 
endurance,  and  elegance  at  a  moderate 
cost  for  purchase  and  operation. 

Every  Essex  Sales  Room  Now 
Holds  Motordom’s  Interest 

People  instantly  admire  Essex 
beauty.  They  speak  of  the  detail  and 
care  with  which  it  is  finished.  They 
note  its  lines  and  talk  of  features  that 
have  been  exclusive  to  costly  cars. 
They  are  enthusiastic  over  its  riding 
qualities  as  shown  over  rough  roads 
and  worn-out  pavements.  The 
Essex  does  not  pitch  its  pas¬ 
sengers  about.  It  remains 
rigid  and  firm  and  free  from 
rattles  and  squeaks  no  matter 
how  rough  the  service.  There 
is  no  need  to  drive  miles  out 


of  the  way  to  avoid  a  rough  stretch  of 
road.  It  goes  over  the  worst  roads 
like  a  big,  costly  car. 

The  Essex  is  demonstrated  on  the 
same  steep  hills  that  are  used  to  prove 
climbing  ability  by  high-powered  and 
costly  cars,  .Speed  is  shown  over  the 
same  course  that  fast  cars  are  demon* 
strated.  Its  acceleration  is  compared 
to  the  few  cars  noted  for  such  per¬ 
formance. 

Buyers  Being  Placed 
On  Waiting  List 

Dealers  have  already  booked  orders 
for  more  cars  than  they  are  scheduled 
to  receive  before  midsummer. 

It  is  doubtful  if  anyone  will 
be  able  to  get  an  Essex  as 
promptly  as  he  may  want  it. 
But  by  ordering  now  the 
delay  won’t  be  quite  so  long. 


.  I  want  to  mall  yon,  POST* 
r Alt),  my  New,  Big,  96-page 
BARGAIN  BOOK.  OveF  150  styles 
to  choose  from.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of 

SK - 


■>;:r 

_ _ _  „„„  „ 

_  fence  until  you  get  my  new  ROCg  BOTTOM 
.  PRICES.  I  11  save  you  20%  to  40%  and  sell  you 
better  fence.  I  PROVE  IT  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

Factory  Prices— Freight  Prepaid _ __ 

h?3.  earned  a  reputation  for  LONGER  LIFE  because  it  is  a  STIFKPR 
.h.CE  M,ade  2f  heavy*  ?cid  test.  Galvanized,  Basie  Op^fSart“  Wire- thsr^ 

Book  and  sample,  both  FREE,  postpaid.  Do  it  now.  “ffn? 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY.  Dept.  559  .  Cleveland.  Oh Z 


BROWNS 

bargain 

FENCE 

BOOK 


Highest  quality— 
Sold  by  weight 


Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing  for 
farm  buildings — and  good  Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 

™eLs°^  tar  Roofing  and  Siding 


a£.  specially  ada^edf^ 

^  X  unequ  aJ  ed  'ser  vi  ce  .'*<So  Id 

or**  \be  ow  rt,Kular  brands.  Shall  we  send  our  valuable  "Better  Buildings”  booklet? 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburub,  Pa. 


Build  your  own  concrete  hog 
troughs,  water  tanks,  barn  doors, 
hog  houses,  steps,  sidewalks,  etc., 
and  save  money. 

EIMC0  Handy  Concrete  Mixer 

This  mixer  was  designed  especially  for 
farm  use,  is  of  convenient  size  and  durably 
made  of  best  quality  materials,  yet  the  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer.  It  soon 
pays  for  itself  in  savings.  Can  be  filled  from 
one  side  and  dumped  from  the  other.  Clutch 
pulley  permits  throwing  in  or  out  at  will. 

Operates  with  11-2  h.  p.  gas  engine  or 
with  ELMCO  Ford  Belt  Attachment. 

i>cnd  today  for  ntme  of  nearest  dealer 
and  bur  illustrated  circular  with  pictures 
and  tull  description  of  this  handy  ELMCO 
mixer  and  other  ELMCO  money  savers. 

E.  F.  ELMBEItC  COMPANY 

18  Miin  SL  Parkcrshurg,  Iowa 
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Fairbanks  -Morse 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  DEALER 
WHO  DISPLAYS  THIS  SIGN 


Ghonmsm 

Distillate 

Coa70il 

Ot bps  or 
Gasoline 


c>rc>  is  remar  kable 

engine  value  and  efficiency  for 
every  farmer  who  buys  the  new 
HH.P.“Z  farm  engine — from 
the  local  dealer,  of  course.  This 
new  size  successfully  uses 

KEROSENE 

and  completes  a  line  of  farm  en¬ 
gines — 1 3,  6,  10,  15  H.  P. — 

all  of  which  are  kerosene  engine 
marvels.  Over  200,000  farmers 
—  now  using  the  “Z”  on  their 
farms — will,  we  know,  say  that 
the  performance  of  the  “Z 
exceeds  even  their  expectations. 

Throttling  Governor— Built  in  Oscillating  hlagneto* 

Pnc«»  m  H.  P.  $61.00-3  H.  P. 

$100.00  —  6  H.  P.  $179.00  — 

F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Fairbanks,  Morse  fcr(8 

MANUFACTURERS  I  I  CHICAGO 


KEEP  THESE  FACTS  IN  MIND 

That  Phosphorus  is  the  lacking  element  in  most  soils. 

That  profitable  crops  won't  grow  on  Acid  soils. 

That  the  essential  nitrifying  bacteria  cannot  live  in  an  Acid  soil. 

That  vou  cannot  maintain  the  land's  fertility  by  depending  on  plant  stimulants. 

BARIUM -PHOSPHATE 

IS  AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Analyzing 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Barium- Phosphate  is  a  mixture  of  a  water  soluble  alkali,  barium  sulphide,  and  phosphate 
of  lime.  It  will  never  make  a  soil  acid  and  it  will  correct  acid  soil  conditions. 

This  material  supplies  phosphorus  In  a  most  desirable  form  at  a  reasonable  cost  ana  also 
contains  7  per  cent  of  Barium  Sulphide,  an  active  alkali  which 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 

and  Promotes  the  Growth  of  Favorable  Bacteria 

I'hophorUH  and  decaying  organic  matter  are  the  two  (substances  which  constitute  the  Ke>  to 
profitable  systems  of  permanent  agriculture. 

nsed  in  combination  witli  manure  or  plowed  under  with  green  crops,  Barium-1  hosphate  alone 
will  produce  profitable  yields  and  build  up  the  fertility  of  your  farm. 


If  will  pay  you  to  vurita  tor  our  book  describing  this  material  and  its  uses. 


I 


Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


L 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Liquid  Application  to  Destroy  Borers 

T  have  been  advised  by  a  nurseryman 
that  by  sprinkling  the  ground  thoroughly 
•around  the  trunk  of  a  peach  tree  infested 
with  borers  with  a  solution  of  soapsuds, 
eight  gallons,  and  about  three  teacupfuls 
of  aqua  ammonia  (common  washing 
ammonia)  the  fumes  will  kill  the  borers, 
especially  after  the  gum  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  Will  this  solution  injure  the  life 
of  the  trees  ?  F.  0.  M. 

Ohio. 

It,  will  not  injure  the  tree,  nor  will  it 
do  much  injury  to  the  borers.  We  have 
poured  boiling  hot  l.ve  water  right,  on  the 
trunks.  Even  that  did  not  kill  all  the 
insects.  There  is  one  way  to  make  sure 
of  the  borers.  That  is,  dig  them  out  and 
kill  them.  Some  people  dig  a  little  cavity 
around  the  tree,  scrape  off  the  gum  and 
pour  in  boiling  water.  That  will  get  most 
of  them,  hut  in  a  large  orchard  it  is  not 
always  convenient  to  keep  the  water  hot. 
Anyway,  we  found  the  work  of  applying 
these  liquids  fully  as  hard  as  that  of  dig¬ 
ging  the  borers  out.  Some  years  ago  we 
sent  workmen  to  put  nitrate  of  soda  on  our 
orchard.  They  packed  it  in  handfuls  up 
close  to  the  trunk.  It  did  not  injure  the 
trees  and  did  not  kill  many  of  the  borers. 


Cold  Weather  and  the  Scale 

In  reply  to  your  query  as  to  extreme 
cold  and  the  San  Jose  smile,  will  say  that 
here  in  North  Central  New  I  Rim  pstn  re  I 
have  introduced  the  scale  in  my  orchards 
several  times,  and  at  the  present  time  1 
doubt  if  there  is  a  scale  on  the  place,  and 
I  have  not  sprayed1,  either.  It  will  sur¬ 
vive  one  or  two  mild  Winters,  and  then_a 
severe  one  will  clean  it  out.  I  am  50 
miles  north  of  the  peach  limit,  and  the 
scale  seemis  to  stand  just  about  as  far . as 
the  peach,  and  any  Winter  that  kills 
peach  trees  kills  the  scale. 

Several  years  ago  T  received  some  trees 
from  a  Geneva,  N.  Y..  nursery  (Seckel 
pears)  and  I  put  wood  veneers,  18  inches 
high,  around  the  trunks,  to  keep  away 
mice.  One  removing  these  veneers  two 
years  later,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
trees  just  plastered  with  scale,  as  far  as 
the  veneer  reached,  while  above,  hardly 
one  was  to  he  found.  When  a  scale  does 
survive  our  Winter,  it  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  trunk  or  limbs.  From  what  I 
have  seen  of  the  “critter”  I  should  say 
that  anywhere  you  can  raise  peaches  you 
can  raise  scale.  F.  L.  COLBY. 

Grafton  Co.,  N.  II. 

A  year  ago  last  Summer  (before  our 
cold  Winter),  our  orchard,  which  is  the 
best  near,  grew  very  thriftily,  though 
not  sprayed.  Our  neighbors  and  others 
said,  “The  scale  has  left  us.”  and  so  I 
thought.  That  was  before  our  severe 
Winter.  We  see  no  damage  by  it  since. 
I  am  certain  the  scale  left  here  before  the 
cold  Winter.  c.  E. 

Coldwater,  Mich. 


New  Plums  in  Ohio 

I  have  just  been  reading  Prof.  Hed¬ 
rick's  article  on  plums,  and  while  I  agree 
with  tiie  writer  in  many  of  his  statements 
yet  his  remarks  on  the  poor  quality  of 
the  Lombard  and  Bradshaw  I  feel  should 
not  go  unnoticed,  for  surely  in  North¬ 
eastern  Ohio  no  plum  stands  so  high  in 
value  as  the  Bradshaw,  not  only  for  pre¬ 
serving  but  for  eating  from  the  hand. 
The  Lombard  here  is  prized  very  much 
for  preserving,  but  rots  more.  Bond 
always  rots  before  ripe;  Field  unknown 
here.  I  have  fruited  many  varieties;  sent 
direct  to  Luther  Burbank  for  several 
varieties  (paid  him  $(>  for  buds L  includ¬ 
ing  Climax.  Chaleo.  Shiro,  America  and 
others,  but  none  of  them  proved  valuable, 
although  America  has  fruited  well  and 
has  a  limited  sale  on  account  of  its  wild 
flavor. 

I  have  a  Bradshaw  tree  that  it  takes 
a  20-foot  ladder  to  reach  upper  branches, 
bears  nearly  every  year,  sold  on  fruit 
stands  for  20  cents  per  quart,  last  year, 
and  for  preserving  eight  cents,  one-fourth 
more  price  than  any  other  plum.  Very 
rich,  moist  soil  is  needed  for  plums  here. 
I  hope  our  State  Experiment  Station 
will  test  and  report  on  the  new  kinds 
mentioned,  as  they  are  not  listed  by  our 
Eastern  nurseries  now.  W.  C.  u. 

Ashtabula,  O. 

Hen  Manure  on  Strawberries 


good  to  spread  on 
Spring,  w.  K.  K. 


Is  dry  hen  manure 
strawberries  set  last 
Freehold,  N.  .T. 

Yes,  dried  and  fine  hen  manure  is  good 
for  any  crops,  strawberries  included,  but 
it  will  always  give  better  results  if  acid 
phosphate  or  fine  lime  can  be  used  with  it. 


Water  Tank 

What  can  I  use  to  make  a  three-barrel 
water  tank  above  my  bathroom.  Gal¬ 
vanized  iron  rusts  out  in  three 
time.  Copper  is  too  expensive. 

Vermont. 

Why  not  build  a  wooden  tank  of  staves? 
We  had  such  a  tank  in  use  for  years, 
n  nd  il  eave  (rood  service. 


years’ 
L.  u.  0. 


Great  offer  on  the  most  practical  sprayer. 
Not  a  penny  now— and  privilege  of  returning  it 
without  a  cent  to  pay  if  not  satisfied  after  free 
trial.  A  year  topay  if  you  keep  it. 

Barrel 
Sprayer 

Enables  you 
to  handle 
any  quan- 
titysolution 
from  pail¬ 
ful  to  60 
gallons  at 
once.  Has 
double  act¬ 
ing  pump.  Throws  even 
stream.  Easy  to  work.  All 
brass  except  mal .  iron  handlo 
and  foot  rest.  Heavy  barrel 
plunger.  Brass  bull  valve. 
Strainer  at  bottom  prevents 
clogging.  Stuffing  box  at  top 
prevents  overflow.  Has3hift. 
best  rubber  hose.  One  nozzlo 
for  coarse  and  one  for  fine 

Bing,  also  the  famouB 
raux  Nozzle  for  spraying 
Bordeaux  Mixture  white¬ 
wash,  cold  water  paint,  etc. 
Handles  any  kind  of  spraying. 

Let  It  Pay  For 

If-colf  Don’tyou  putin 
■  13  CM  time  white  wash¬ 
ing  and  cold  water  painting 
by  hand.  I.et  the  Majestic 
Sprayer  do  the  work.  Think 
also  of  the  saving  in  fruit  and 
vegetablesfrom  insects.Spray 
your  cattle  and  hogs,  wash 
your  windows,  floors,  clean 
your  hog  and  poultry  houses, 
automobile,  buggy.  You  will 
wonder  how  you  ever  got 
along  without  it. 

JSend  Coupon 

No  money  now. 
Coupon  brings  the 
j  Sprayer  complete 
I  (barrel  not  In* 
‘  eluded,  any  water 
tight  Darrel  will 
“  kdo). 


i  I 


Try  it  30  days.  Then  If 
not  the  greatest  sprayer 
you  ever  used,  and  the 
biggest  bargain,  back  it 
comes  and  we  pay  trans¬ 
portation  charges  both 
ways.  If  you  keep  it,  pay 
on  easy  termsfsee coupon). 

Send  now— only  the  coupon 

FREE  BOOK 

Bargain  Catalog  of  Furniture  and  Farm  Equipment. 

HARTMAiTcbr^»i?c^ 

Send  the  Majestic  Sprayer  No.  453AMA94.  If  not 
satisfied  afterSOdays’ trial.  I  will  return  it  and  you  pay 
transportation  charges  both  ways.  If  I  keep  it,  will  pay 
$1.85  sixty  days  after  it  arrives  and  balance  m  five  equal 
60-day  payments  of  $1.30  each  until  price,  $7.85  is  paid. 


SOLVE  your  papering  problems  with 
one  of  these  wall  paper  sample 
books.  It’s  Free.  The  book  contains 
actual  samples  of  wall  paper  big  enough 
to  show  the  patterns,  with  reproduc¬ 
tions  in  colors  showing  how  the  paper 
looks  when  on  the  wall.  Late  New 
York  patterns,  up  to  date  and  very 
attractive,  with  prices  amazingly  low, 
considering  the  quality. 

Write  for  one  of  these  books  before 
starting  in  your  annual  Spring  house-clean¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  valuable  book.  You  can  get 
many  decorative  ideas  from  it. 

Charles  William  Stores 

49  Stores  Building.  New York. ClQr  j 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume.... .  2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wlckson .  3.00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranohing  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Buie  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  .  1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Cohurn .  2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.76 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport....  3.00 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural New-Y«rker.  333  W. 30th St.,  NewYark 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


The  general  business  with  us  at  this 
time  is  gathering  ice  and  hauling  feed. 
The  local  millers  grind  buckwheat  with 
the  old  process  with  buhr  stones,  and  do 
very  satisfactory  work.  They  have  a  steel 
mill  for  grinding  feed  and  meal ;  can 

grind  wheat  and  rye,  but  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  raised.  Oats,  corn  and  buckwheat  and 
potatoes  are  main  crops.  The  farmers 
boy  most  of  their  feed,  and  their  feed 
bills  are  immense,  as  all  keep  all  the  cows 
they  possibly  can,  and  often  buy  hay.  No 
snow  on  the  ground  here,  and  only  in  a 
few  places  can  ice  be  got.  The  railway 
which  passes  through  here  io  hauling  ice 
from  their  ponds  and  selling  it,  hauling 
as  far  as  20  miles.  This  is  a  great  coun¬ 
try  for  sugar  maples,  nearly  every  farmer 
having  from  200  to  2,000  trees.  ‘Most  all 
have  evaporators,  and  they  are  getting 
busy  to  make  all  the  sprup  they  can.  It 
has  been  $2  per  gallon  all  Winter.  Milk, 
retail,  delivered,  12c;  eggs,  40c;  hogs, 
dressed,  22c;  beef,  14  to  17c;  butter,  55c; 
maple  sugar,  22c.  c.  a.  h. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  majority  of  the  men  here  work  in 
the  city  during  the  Winter  months.  There 
is  a  lot  of  uncultivated  or  waste  land  in 
this  part  of  the  country  ;  for  one  reason,  it 
is  too  hilly  to  cultivate.  The  farms  or 
truck  gardens  run  in  size  from  five  to  20 
acres,  mostly  chickens  and  truck.  We 
might  find  a  few’  in  the  county  who  have 
o()  or  100  acres ;  those  are  old  pioneers. 
Potatoes, '  $2  per  bu. ;  wheat,  $2.10 ; 
shelled  corn,  $1.40;  milk,  60c  per  gal.; 
turnips,  $1;  carrots,  $1;  parsnips,  $1; 
cabbage,  5c  per  lb.;  celery,  50c  per  bun- 
(11<\  11  stalks  in  bundle;  beans,  $10  per 
c'vt- ;  eggs,  70c;  dressed  chicken,  40c  per 
lb.  I  hose  are  the  prices  Ave  get  from 
the  consumer.  Every  man  tries  to  build 
a  route  in  the  city  and  supplies  them 
once  a  week  with  whatever  he  can.  That 
cuts  the  middleman  out.  All  the  middle¬ 
man  gets  is  what  we  cannot  sell  to  the 
consumer ;  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  way 
for  both  consumer  and  producer.  '  Must 
farm  crops  raised  here  arc  wheat  and 
corn  ;  the  outlook  for  wheat-  is  real  good 
so  far.  Barley  and  buckwheat  are  not 
grown  much  here.  j.  m. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

Today,  Feb.  25,  seems  like  Winter. 
We  have  had  but  two  cold  mornings 
this  Winter.  Jan.  3  and  4  (third  two 
below  and  fourth  four  below  zero).  I 
keep  record  before  sunup,  at  noon,  or  15 
or  20  minutes  after,  sun  time,  and  just 
before  dark.  We  have  had  three  snows, 
each  about  one-half  inch,  and  some  others 
to  whiten  the  ground ;  considerable  rain, 
but  much  nice  weather,  which  was  very 
hard  on  our  wheat,  reducing  the  crop 
perhaps  one-third  already.  The  average 
temperature  this  month  to  the  25th  was: 
Mornings,  25  3/5  degrees;  noons,  33*4 
degrees;  nights,  31%  degrees;  coldest 
morning.  10  degrees ;  warmest,  40  de¬ 
grees  ;  warmest  at  noon.  42  degrees,  all 
in  the  shade.  Leaving  out  four  days  in 
January  (second  to  fifth,  inclusive),  the 
temperature  would  be  near  the  same  since 
December  25.  Last  Summer,  up  to  July, 
was  the  coldest  for  116  years,  so  the 
paper  stated.  It  certainly  was  very  wet. 
August  sixth  was  hottest  of  our  extreme 
hot  spell,  surpassed  anything  I  ever  saw, 
and  I  am  past  75 ;  106  degrees  during 
most  of  afternoon,  still  105  degrees  at 
dark.  In  October  waters  were  lower 
than  ever  known.  The  Union  City  paper 
stated  that  “it  rained  on  20  davs  in 
November.”  My  record  showed  IS ‘days. 
Union  is  seven  miles  northwest.  It  was 
impossible  to  husk  corn  last  Fall  on 
account  of  rain.  My  record  shows  rain 
on  24  days  in  42.  Near  half  the  corn 
was  husked  this  Winter ;  quite  a  bit  to 
husk  yet.  C.  E. 

Cold  water,  Mich. 


I  live  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Somerset  County.  Most  of  the  farms 
around  here  have  been  bought,  up  by  city 
people,  and  they  have  turned  them  into 
country  homes.  Very  little  grain  raised 
around  here  excepting  wheat,  and  that 
only  since  war  times  began.  Govern¬ 
ment  buyers  buy  all  of  that  and  send  it 
to  New  York  by  the  carload.  A  few  of 
the  farmers  raise  milk,  but  most  of  them 
practice  mixed  farming.  Quite  a  lot  of 
truck  was  grown  here  before  the  war 
gardens  began,  and  we  sold  it  in  the 
small  towns,  but  we  are  too  far  away 
from  Newark  or  any  large  market  to 
raise  that  with  any  profit.  Our  main 
crops  are  corn  and  oats,  most  of  that  fed 
on  the  farm  to  hogs  and  poultry.  If  we 
sell  it  to  the  mill  we  get  $1.70  per  bu., 
or  about  3c  per  lb.  The  miller  in  turn 
grinds  it  to  meal  and  sells  it  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  for  5c  per  lb.;  he  retails  it  for  8c 
per  lb.  IIow  about  the  35-eent  dollar 
here  for  the  farmer?  I  formerly  raised 
peaches  and  berries,  but  had  to  abandon 
that  for  want  of  help.  Milk,  wholesale, 
8c  per  qt. ;  retail,  15c.  Corn.  $1.70  per 
bu. ;  oats.  80c ;  wheat.  $2  to  $2.20;  hay, 
loose.  $20  to  $20  per  ton.  Buckwheat 
sold  mostly  for  chicken  feed,  $2  per  bu. ; 
potatoes,  $2  per  bu.  ;apples,  $4  per  bid. 
Peaches  were  very  scarce  last  year,  but 
sold  for  $1  to  $2  per  16-qt.  basket.  Hogs, 
20c  per  lb.,  dressed  ;  chickens.  “0c  per  lb., 
live.  Beef  very  little  raised,  but  sells  for 
30c,  dressed.  Farm  land  is  selling  for 
$100  to  $400  per  acre.  g.  m. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. 


To  Yield  Your  Money’s  Worth  in  Miles 

THERE  is  only  one  ri&ht  way  to  buy  tires — 
on  the  strict  basis  of  character.  Then  you 
run  no  risk.  You  are  sure  to  get  your 
money’s  worth  in  miles. 

By  the  thousands,  farmers  are  turning,  to  Racine 
Extra  Tested  Tires.  More  and  more  they  realize 
that  “Extra  Tested”  is  the  assurance  of  true  tire 
character.  They  know  that  the  extra  care  in 
Racine  Rubber  Company  factories  gives  them 
extra  wear,  whether  they  choose  the  “Country 
Road”  or  the  “Multi-Mile  Cord.” 

Racine  Country  Road  Tires 

Racine  Tires  are  carefully  extra  tested,  step  by 
step  through  every  stage  in  manufacture.  Fabrics  and  se¬ 
lected  rubber  are  painstakingly  selected,  inspected,  then  given 
all  the  Racine  Extra  Tests.  Imperfections  simply  can’t  slip  by, 

Racine  “Country  Road”  Tires  are  specially  constructed,  as 
the  name  implies,  for  country  road  service.  They  have  the 
extra  endurance  that  hard  usage  demands.  It  will  pay  you 
to  do  businsss  with  the  dealers  who  sell  these  quality  tires. 


For  Your  Oivn  Protection  Be  Certain  Every 
Racine  Tire  You  Buy  Bears  the  Name 


You  Know  What  You  Are  Getting  When  You  Buy 


HEB]  LAND  Lime 


A  High  Calcium  Lime  in  Powder  Form.  It  is  sold  under 
a  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  Shipped  either  in  50-lb. 
paper  or  100-lb.  cloth  bags.  Most  dealers  carry  it  in 
stock;  if  your  dealer  does  not,  please  write  us. 

ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

Boston,  45  Milk  St.  Rockland,  Me.  New  York,  101  Park  Ave. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  Erst  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil¬ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil¬ 
ing  System  constantly  ^ 

floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre-  , 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
null  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 


f|?  n  y  Horse  Power  is 
~  ^  ^  Cheapest  and  Surest 


Ditch  Your  Land 


With  This 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


for  plowing.  You  who  have  tried 
it  KNOW  this  to  be  a  fact.  Many 
fields  have  been  only  half  plowed.  The 
harrow  must  do  what  the  plow  left  un¬ 
done,  on  95  per  cent,  of  the  farms 
by  the  readers  of  this  ad.  LE  ROY 
Walking  and  Riding  Plows  would 
have  done  better  work  last  rear 
for  much  less  money. 

LE  ROY  Plows  are  built  in  your 
territory  and  especially  adapted 
for  the  rough  Eastern  plowing. 

r  nTry  t  L*Roy  dealer  or  write*  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  117  Lake  St., 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  for  full  particulars. 

Llnsist  on  being  supplied  with  genuine  Le  Roy  extras  ) 


Benton 
1 0  Days' 
Trial 


Insures  crop  success  in  wet 
land.  Saves  hillsides.  DigsV- 
shaped  ditch  In  any  soil.  Ad¬ 
justable  to  narrow  or  wide  cut. 

Mostly  steel.  Reversible, 
Equals  100  men.  Write  for 
free  book,  prices,  terms  and 
money-back  guarantee. 
.Simplex  Farm  Ditcher  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  ii  Owensboro.  Ky. 


Sure  Starter  For 
tBfijYour.  FORD 


The  Simplex  starts  your  Ford 
from  seat.  Easily  mounted.  _ Can- 
not  kick-  No  broken  arms.  No 

rattle.  At  your  dealer. 

Direct  from  us  it  ho  can- 
not  supply  you.  Only  T  —  — 
-  wf.hP®  TemUl  torrttory  open  for  agents 

SIMPLEX  mfo  In  ‘a”:  "nt°  for  our  Proposition 

SIMPLEX  MFC.  CO.  Box600  Anderson.  Indiana 


Axuis.-  no 

$15 
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It  «mbo.  »rd  on 
ilit  Kiltoflt  Look 
lot  ft  RrmewiV*T 
there  it  only  or* 
Union- Ail  «k* 


Lee  Union-Alls 

AS  comfortable  as  an  old  shoe. 

Sturdily  made  for  hard  usage.  So 
much  more  economical  and  better  in  every 
way  than  old  fashioned  work  clothing  that 
you’ll  be  sorry  they  weren’t  available 
sooner.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  pamph¬ 
let.  Address  y,. 

Department  2103 


The  H.  D.  Lee 
Mercantile 
Company 


Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Kansas  City,  Kas.f 
South  Bend,  Ind., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


One  piece  Like  Your 
Union  Suit 


All  the  latest 
yet  practical  as  a  plow 


Brief  Mention  of  Elcar  Points: 

Four-cylinder  models  have  pow¬ 
erful  long  stroke  Elcar  Lycoming 
motor,  developing  37J4  horse¬ 
power  at  2100  r.  p.  m.  Six  cylin¬ 
der  models  have  Red-Seal  Conti¬ 
nental  3l/i  x  4,Hj  inch  engine.  De¬ 
veloping  40  horsepower  at  2100 
r.  p.  m.  Two  unit  electrical 
system.  116  inch  wheel  base. 
Road  clearance  10J4  inches.  Full 
floating  rear  axle  with  spiral  bevel 
driving  gears.  Timken  roller  bear¬ 
ings  front  and  rear.  Double  uni¬ 
versal  drive;  tubular  propeller 
shaft;  copper  cellular  radiator. 
Easy-riding  semi-elliptic  spring 
suspension.  Roomy  and  comfort¬ 
able  bodies  of  beautiful  design 
and  durable  finish;  new  “cathe¬ 
dral  Pipe”  upholstering.  Equip¬ 
ment  complete  even  to  moto- 
meter. 


The  new  Elcar  is  a  treat  for  the  eyes.  Pretty 
as  a  picture.  Graceful  lines.  Beautiful  fin¬ 
ish,  put  on  the  good  old  many  coat  way  that 
stays  beautiful.  Everything  in  fittings  and 
refinements  comes  with  the  car.  It’s  a  car 
you’ll  be  proud  of. 

Yet  the  Elcar  is  even  a  better  car  than  it  looks  to  be. 
It  has  a  wonderful  motor  that’s  powerful,  speedy, 
flexible,  easily  handled.  Driving  is  a  real  pleasure. 
Dependable  service  is  sure  in  the  Elcar.  It’s  made 
150#  strong  in  every  part.  We  previously  built  cars 
in  the  $3,000  class.  It  has  been  a  wonderful  school¬ 
ing  toward  putting  real  quality  into  cars  selling  at 
less  than  half  that  much. 

It  doesn’t  cost  much  to  run  an  Elcar.  An  average  of 
18  to  20  miles  is  secured  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  1000 
miles  are  averaged  to  a  gallon  of  oil.  Tires  give  long 
mileage  due  to  light  weight  and  good  balance. 

5-Pass.  Touring  Car,  4-cyl.engine  S1175 
5-Pass.  Touring  Car,6.cyl. engine  1375 
4-Pass.  Roadster,  4-cyl.  engine  1175 

4- Pass.  Roadster,  6-cyl.  engine  1375 

5- Pass.  Sedan,  4-cyl.  engine  1625 
5-Pass.  Sedan,  6-cyl.  engine  1795 
4-Pass.  Sportster,  4-cyl.  engine  1175 
4-Pass.  Sportster,  6-cyl.  engine  1375 

Write  for  catalog  illustrating  and  describing  the 
eight  1919  Elcar  Models.  We  gladly  mail  it  to  any¬ 
one  interested  FREE  upon  request. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

815  Beardsley  Ave.  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Corn 

Would  it  be  possible  to  get  from  Mr. 
Alfred  C.  Weed- of  Wayne  County,  N.  Y., 
more  definite  information  as  to  the  use 
of  Government  nitrate  for  corn?  How 
much  does  he  use  per  acre  of  planted 
eorn?  How  does  he  apply  it  and  when? 
Is  sod  plowed  in  Spring  as  good  for  eorn 
as  for  potatoes?  j.  j.  R. 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Last  year  we  used  nitrate  at  the  rate 
of  about  100  pounds  per  acre,  put  on 
with  the  drill  after  the  seed  was  planted. 
We  use  a  double  disk  drill,  which  will 
not  disturb  the  seed  like  a  shoe  drill.  The 
nitrate  was  put  in  the  fertilizer  box.  It 
is  not  an  easy  job  to  sow  nitrate  in  this 
way.  The  labor  cost  was  perhaps  twice 
as  great  as  for  the  same  amount  of  finely 
ground  material.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  man  to  stop  every  little  while  to 
pound  up  the  lumps.  On  most  of  the 
land  the  fertilizer  was  applied  a  few  days 
after  the  seed  was  planted,  but  I  think 
on  one  field  the  nitrate  went  on  first. 
The  great  benefit  of  this  fertilizer  was 
in  keeping  the  corn  and  beans  growing 
during  a  long  period  of  cool  weather.  We 
feel  sure  that  its  use  made  the  difference 
between  a  good  crop  of  sound  corn  and 
a  lot  of  soft  corn.  It  might  have  a 
smaller  value  in  some  other  places  where 
the  Summer  weather  is  warmer.  Usually 
the  ice  in  the  lake  less  than  10  miles 
north  of  us  keeps  the  weather  so  cool 
that  plants  (especially  fruit  buds)  do 
not  start  much  before  the  middle  of  May. 
Then  everything  opens  up  at  once,  and 
we  pass  from  early  Spring  to  Summer 
almost  at  a  step.  The  same  lake  keeps 
our  Summers  so  cool  that  we  find  a  little 
fire  comfortable  almost  every  week  of  the 
year.  Some  years  the  weather  stays 
warm  through  October,  and  Learning  corn 
will  mature,  but  that  is  a  gamble,  and 
to  be  safe  we  must  plant  a  corn  which 
will  ripen  by  the  middle  of  September 
when  planted  the  middle  of  May.  The 
only  ones  that  will  do  this  are  as  early 
'as  Golden  Bantam  or  the  earliest  popcorn. 
Last  year  we  planted  popcorn,  Golden 
Bantam  and  field  corn  the  same  day, 
expecting  that  the  popcorn  would  blos¬ 
som  a  few  days  earlier.  When  the  corn 
was  husked  it  looked  as  though  the  pop¬ 
corn  had  begun  to  blossom  about  a  day 
earlier  than  the  other  two,  hut  the  first 
ripe  ears  of  all  three  were  picked  on  the 
same  day.  September  7.  The  seed  was 
planted  May  17.  The  field  corn  was 
about  a  foot  high  when  the  freeze  the 
last  of  June  hit  it  and  set  it  hack. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Club-root  in  Cabbage 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  of  dark  loam 
soil  which  has  been  plowed  and  cultivated 
for  10  years  without  being  seeded,  and 
during  this  time  I  have  raised  cabbage 
on  this  ground  four  times.  Three  years 
ago  I  had  a  little  club-root  in  the  cab¬ 
bage.  I  have  used  plenty  of  horse  and 
cow  manure.  What  causes  club-root, 
planting  cabbage  too  often  on  the  same 
ground  or  the  use  of  acid  fertilizer?  B. 

Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

Club-root  is  a  plant  disease.  It  is 
often  started  on  the  seedlings  when  they 
are  grown  in  soil  containing  the  disease 
germs.  Many  old  farmers  burn  a  big 
pile  of  brush  and  then  spade  up  the 
ground  and  sow  the  cabbage  seed.  If 
they  were  told  by  some  modern  scientist 
that  they  had  sterilizzed  the  ground  they 
would  smile,  but  that  is  what  the  fire  did. 
It  destroyed  the  disease  germs.  Start  with 
clean  soil  made  so  by  heat  or  chemicals 
and  use  of  lime.  Watch  the  seedling 
plants  and  reject  all  that  have  hunches 
on  the  roots.  Lime  the  field  thoroughly 
and  when  the  plants  are  set  out  scatter 
a  little  slaked  lime  around  each  plant. 


Seeding  Spring  Rye 

About  Id  years  ago  I  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  rye,  used  to  sow  75  to  100  acres. 
I  wrote  all  over  the  world  to  learn  who 
raised  the  most  per  acre,  get  samples  of 
seed,  etc.  I  found  Japan  in  the  lead, 
Ireland  next  and  Germany  a  close  third. 
I  got  in  touch  with  a  seed  house  near 
Berlin,  which  made  big  representations 
of  a  new  Spring  rye,  and  sent  me  a 
sample.  I  imported  a  hag  of  it.  and 
owing  to  custom  house  delays  I  did  not 
get  it  till  May.  I  sowed  it,  and  cut  a 
good  yield  in  August,  and  found  it  all  as 
represented.  For  years  following  1  got. 
an  increased  quantity.  Having  -noted 


that  yon  took  considerable  interest  in 
rye,  I  wrote  yon  about  it.  and  offered  to 
let  you  have  a  bag  at.  cost,  which  you 
accepted.  I  expected  to  make  quite  a 
business  of  it.  but  found  growers  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  Spring  for  rye.  and 
the  price  got  so  low  that  I  dropped  it 
the  next  year.  frank  iiyde. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

That  is  right.  We  seeded  some  of  this 
rye  in  the  Spring  and  it  did  well.  It  made 
plenty  of  straw  and  gave  a  good  yield  of 
grain  in  August.  We  gave  up  growing  it, 
as  Spring  grain  does  not  fit.  well  into  our 
farming.  The  Winter  rye  suits  us  better, 
as  it  can  be  seeded  as  a  cover  crop  after 
corn,  potatoes  or  garden  truck.  Thus  it 
protects  the  soil  during  Winter  and  gives 
a  large  growth  for  plowing  under  in 
Spring.  Or.  if  we  let  it  go  to  straw  and 
grain,  we  can  plow  under*  the  stubble  and 
plant  cabbage  or  drill  turnips,  with  rye 
again  to  follow.  Spring  grain  means  bare 
ground  through  the  Winter  and  the  loss  of 
the  early  Summer  crop.  That  was  before 
the  war.  Spring  grain  might  pay  better 
with  us  now,  but  we  find  it  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  sell  our  rye  at  what  we  eall  a 
fair  price. 


Plowing  Old  Alfalfa 

T  have  an  old  Alfalfa  field  I  wish  to 
plow  for  corn.  I  am  told  that  with  a 
disk  plow  I  can  easily  plow  it  with  two 
horses.  Is  a  disk  plow  the  best?  If  not, 
what  is?  Will  two  horses  do  the  job? 
Is  a  disk  plow  better,  for  cutting  off  the 
roots,  than  a  common  plowr?  .v.  P.  S. 

Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 

We  have  used  a  disk  plow  on  such  a 
soil  and  found  that  less  power  was  re¬ 
quired  than  with  the  ordinary  plow.  This 
was  because  the  disk  chopped  off  the  big 
Alfalfa  roots,  while  the  other  plow  out 
or  broke  them  off  and  turned  them  over. 
Some  of  these  roots  are  as  tough  as  small 
ropes.  While  less  power  was  required  on 
the  disk  the  turning  plow  did  a  better 
job.  It  turned  the  sod  over  and  left  the 
underside  on  top  to  he  worked  into  a 
seed  bed.  The  disk  chopped  and  tossed 
the  sod  over  in  chunks,  leaving  much  of 
the  sod  exposed.  More  work  was  re¬ 
quired  in  smoothing  and  fitting  for  a 
seed  bed. 


Soy  Beans  in  Corn 

I  have  been  reading  various  articles  re¬ 
garding  Soy  beans  in  corn.  I  wish  to  im¬ 
prove  my  soil,  hut  at  the  same  time  I 
wish  to  get  some  corn.  I  shall  only  have 
six  acres.  I  could  get  the  corn  cut  all 
right,  hut  how  could  I  cut  the  cornstalks 
and  beans  down  to  plow  under?  If  you 
do  not  think  Soy  beans  would  do.  what 
other  means  can  you  recommend  so  I  can 
get  something  out  of  the  «.il  and  still 
improve  it?  c.  J.  c. 

Yardley,  Pa. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  the 
Soy  beans.  The  large  late  sorts  will  he 
rather  uncertain  in  Bucks  County.  Pal, 
especially  when  sown  at  last  cultivation 
of  the  corn  crop.  This  date  of  sowing 
will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  earliness  of 
the  eorn  crop.  It  is  a  common  practice  in 
the  South  to  sow  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans 
among  the  corn  at  last  cultivation,  and  to 
cultivate  them  in.  As  this  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  your  section  will  probably  be  in 
July  I  do  not  think  that  any  variety  of 
the  Soy  bean  will  mature.  You  may  get 
growth  enough  with  the  I  to  San  variety 
or  the  Medium  Early  Green  to  make  it 
pay  to  sow  them  for  the  improvement  of 
the  .soil.  It  will  he  easy  to  cut  the  corn 
and  then  disk  down  the  beans  and  turn 
them  under,  and  harrow  and  tramp  till 
the  soil  is  in  fine  and  well  settled  condi¬ 
tion,  and  drill  in  wheat  with  a  good  ap¬ 
plication  of  acid  phosphate.  It  lias  been 
shown  by  experiments,  and  more  than 
one  station,  that  corn  with  peas  sown 
among  it  will  make  more  corn  than  with 
no  peas,  and  the  same  will  be  true  of  the 
Soy  beans  if  well  inoculated  with  the 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria,  Where  none  has 
been  grown  it  will  be  wise  to  inoculate 
the  seed  with  a  culture  of  the  bacteria 
that  live  ou  Soy  roots.  w.  F.  M. 


“I  see  a  sterling  old  baseball  player  is 
going  to  part  from  the  diamond  forever. 
It  must  be  painful."  "Yes,”  said  the  girl, 
“parting  from  the  diamond  is  painful.  I 
had  to  give  hack  an  engagement  ring 
once.” — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


This  Is  March!— And  History  Repeats  Itself 


SPRING  IS  ALREADY  HERE!  We  are  a  little  late  with 
our  regular  annual  hurry-up  message. 

ALWAYS  AT  THIS  PERIOD  we  find  it  necessary  to  warn 
tardy  or  indecisive  buyers  that  only  those  who  place  their 
orders  early — which  means  at  once — can  hope  to  ge 
Reos  for  Spring  delivery. 

REALLY,  WE  MIGHT  save  the  trouble  of  writing  a  new 
advertisement  each  year — the  same  copy  would  fit  just 
as  well  one  year  as  another. 

THE  SAME  STORY  might  be  told  in  the  same  way— so 
consistent  and  so  persistent  is  the  year-after-year  demand 
for  Reos. 

FOR,  NEVER  SINCE  THE  DAY  the  first  Reo  left  the 
Lansing  factory  and  went  into  the  hands  of  its  delighted 
owner — never  since  that  time  has  it  been  possible  to 
make  enough  automobiles  to  supply  all  who  wanted  Reos. 

ORDINARILY — and  to  a  normal  deg  ree — that  is  from  the 
factory  standpoint,  an  ideal  condition. 

BUT  IN  MARCH  of  each  year  the  condition  becomes 
aggravated  by  an  excessive  over-demand  that  is  at  times 
discouraging  to  say  the  least. 

CERTAINLY  WE  COULD  build  twice  or  four  times — 
or  ten  times — as  many  Reos  per  annum  as  we  do. 

BUT  THE  REO  POLICY  has  never  been  to  build  the 
most  automobiles — only  the  best. 

WE  MAKE  ONLY  AS  MANY  Reos  as  we  can  make  and 
make  every  Reo  as  good  as  the  best  Reo  that  ever  came 
out  of  the  factory. 

THAT’S  THE  REASON  for  the  tremendous  demand  that 
always  exists  for  Reos.  Reo  quality — Reo  low  upkeep — 
due  to  a  strict  adherence  to  that  Reo  policy. 

REO  IS  FIRST  CHOICE  of  discriminating  buyers.  That’s 
the  kind  of  folk  for  whom  we  design  and  build  Reos. 


THEY  ARE  THE  KIND  of  buyers  a  manufacturer  and 
a  dealer  appreciates  and  therefore  most  dislikes  to  dis¬ 
appoint  or  to  offer  substitutes. 

AND  WHILE  OCCASIONALLY  a  dealer  who  also 
handles  some  other  line  will  try  to  sell  a  customer  his 
Second  Choice,  because  he  can’t  get  enough  Reos  to 
supply  his  local  demand,  he  never  really  likes  to  do  so. 

ALL  DEALERS  PREFER  to  sell  Reos — because  they  stay 
sold.  And  every  Reo  sold  sells  several  more. 

THEN  THERE  ARE  the  repeat  orders  from  present  Reo 
owners. 

ALWAYS  THESE  HAVE  constituted  a  large  percentage 
of  the  Reo  demand.  They  are  getting  to  be  a  larger 
percentage  from  year  to  year  because  of  the  larger 
number  of  Reos  that  have  been  many  years  in  sen/ice. 
Longer  than  any  other  comparable  car. 

OF  COURSE  a  Reo  owner  always  wants  another  Reo — 
the  percentage  of  re-sales  to  Reo  owners  is  amazing  and 
a  matter  of  which  we  are  most  proud. 

TO  ALL  SUCH,  THEN,  we  issue  the  usual  March  warning 
— see  your  Reo  dealer  at  once  and  place  your  order. 

MAKE  IT  DEFINITE  by  paying  him  a  deposit  and  speci¬ 
fying  a  date  for  delivery.  Else  he  cannot,  in  fairness  to 
other  buyers,  reserve  a  Reo  for  you. 

THEN  REST  SECURE  in  the  knowledge  that  you  will 
be  one  of  the  “lucky  ones”  to  get  a  Reo  this  season. 

THERE  WON’T  BE — cannot  be  made — enough  to  go 
round.  That  is  now  as  certain  as  the  same  thing 
always  has  been  certain  in  all  previous  years  since  the 
inception  of  Reo. 

SO  DON’T  DELAY.  Decide  now.  Order  at  once. 

TODAY  won’t  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 
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The  Small  Orchard  of  Fruit 

At  first  your  slogan,  “100  fruit  trees 
"U  every  farm,”  seemed  a  little  too  large 
to  be  practical.  Then  I  counted  up  the 
fruit  trees  on  my  half  acre  and  found  I 
had  47,  some  of  them  dwarfs,  of  course. 
1  do  not  see  why  a  farmer  could  not  easily 
care  for  100  trees  in  a  region  where  in¬ 
sects  and  other  pests  are  not  too  vigorous. 
Here  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  it  would 
mean  a  good  deal  of  labor,  for  all  the 
poets  stop  here  to  get  acclimated  before 
traveling  inland. 

On  this  place  11  years  ago  I  found 
three  Roxbury  Russet  trees  badly  inter¬ 
laced.  a  dying  Baldwin,  a  dwarf  Wealthy, 
two  standard  pear  trees,  and  four  dwarfs, 
and  on(>  sour  cherry  tree.  The  cherry 
tree  began  work  at  once,  and  the  pears 
bore  a  little,  but  it  was  not  till  after 
four  or  five  years  of  pruning  and  spray¬ 
ing  that  the  apple  trees  responded  freely. 
I  next  secured  a  OS-cent  collection  of  trees 
from  a  mail-order  nursery,  and  every  tree 
lived.  Next  I  transplanted  six  seedling 
peaches  from  a  vacant  lot;  one  proved  to 
be  a  very  big  variety,  three  very  delicious 
white  peaches,  and  two  very  handsome, 
only  good  for  cooking.  The  other  trees  I 
have  added  from  time  to  time  since.  They 
are  set  around  the  edges  and  corners  of 
the  garden,  and  many  are  still  small. 

The  soil  is  dry  gravel,  so  some  of  the 
trees  have  grown  very  slowly,  but  the 
results  have  been  satisfactory  for  our 
small  family.  There  are  four  to  six  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples  each  year,  the  Russets  last¬ 
ing  till  strawberries  come.  Most  years 
there  are  plenty  of  pears — a  bushel  or  so 
of  Clapp,  more  Kieffers  than  we  usually 
want,  and  others  a  few  at  a  time — Bart¬ 
lett.  BufTum,  Seckel  and  Lawrence. 
Blums  do  not  grow  fast  on  this  dry 'soil, 
so  we  are  pleased  to  harvest  two  quarts 
as  a  maximum.  Peaches  last  us  for  a 
month  or  more,  and  we  have  from  20  to  40 
quarts  of  cherries.  Grapes  are  a  banner 
crop,  and  usually  there  are  two  or  three 
bushels,  from  IS  vines. 

I  have  chosen  varieties  which  give  a 
good  succession  in  each  kind  of  fruit,  and 
plenty  of  variety.  Once  the  new  trees 
get  well  under  way  we  shall  have  an 
abundance;  our  supply  is  already  ade¬ 
quate.  I  have  a  portable  hand  sprayer 
and  give  a  dormant  spray  with  lime-sul¬ 
phur  and  three  other  sprayings  for  ap¬ 
ple  and  pears  with  p.vrox.  Last  year  I 
added  some  tobacco  juice  to  one  of  the 
P.vrox  sprays.  Fruit  is  not  by  any  means 
100  per  cent  perfect,  but  is  good  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  appearance.  1  now  have  11  apple 
trees,  nine  pears,  11  peaches,  nine  plums, 
five  cherries,  two  quinces  and  IS  grain 
vines 

llingham.  Mass. 


c.  11.  K. 


Leaf  Spot  and  Wilt 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  get  rid 
of  leaf  spot  and  wilt  in  greenhouse?  1 
have  many  kinds  of  plants:  everything 
was  in  good  shape  till  this  trouble  started. 
It  seems  that  it  is  getting  hold  on  every¬ 
thing.  M.  B. 

Morristown,  X.  .T. 

We  have  little  data  here  to  work  on, 
as  nothing  is  said  about  the  plants  affect¬ 
ed.  Wilt  is  a  disease  very  troublesome  to 
lettuce  under  glass,  and  is  of  fungus 
origin.  The  disease  begins  with  wilting 
of  the  outer  lower  leaves,  which  droop 
and  fall  upon  the  ground.  The  disease 
progresses  until  it  looks  as  though  the 
whole  plant  had  been  scalded.  All  infect¬ 
ed  plants  should  be  pulled  and  burned  as 
soon  .as  the  disease  is  noticed,  and  as  an 
additional  precaution  it  is  well  to  spray 
the  place  where  the  infected  plant  stood 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  All  lettuce  trash 
and  remnants  should  be  removed  prompt¬ 
ly  from  the  bed.  Compost  containing  let¬ 
tuce  leaves  should  be  avoided.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  infected  plants  before  the  fun¬ 
gus  has  time  to  form  spores,  and  the  dis¬ 
infection  with  Bordeaux  will  eliminate 
the  disease;  soil  disinfection  is  also  of 
great  value.  Similar  treatment  should 
be  given  for  leaf  spot,  but  this  disease 
appears  to  be  largely  spread  by  watering. 
Perhaps  the  plants  involved  are  not  let¬ 
tuce.  for  wilt  and  leaf  spot  are  trouble¬ 
some  with  many  plants,  including  car¬ 
nations.  but  wherever  such  diseases  occur 
the  destruction  of  infected  specimens  is 
urged  first  of  all.  A  close,  humid,  at¬ 
mosphere,  deficient  ventilation  and  lack 
of  care  in  watering  encourage  such 
troubles  with  lettuce,  carnations  and 
many  other  plants. 


Frugal  Syrup  Making 

A  great  many  people  in  this  country 
have,  a  few  maple  trees,  not  enough  to 
wa:  *nt  their  buying  an  expensive  sugar 
or  syrup  making  outfit.  We  have  50 
trees,  and  last  season  made  over  25  gal¬ 
lons  of  fine  syrup  at  a  very  small  ex¬ 
pense.  We  procured  a  galvanized  pan 
from  a  tinner,  size  22x52  inches,  five 
inches  deep,  that  fits  to  top  of  a  six-hole 
range.  Cost,  $1.00'.  Also  50  sap  spouts, 
$1.50.  Total  cost.  $5.10.  In  the  alley 
back  of  the  village  bakery  I  secured  50 


one-gallon  tin  cans,  such  as  pie  material 
came  in.  cost,  nothing.  The  top  cut  out 
of  the  can.  with  a  wire  attached,  made  a 
cover  to  keep  out.  rain  :  can  bung  to 
spout  book  by  hole  punched  with  a  nail 
near  top  of  can.  I  cleaned  out  reservoir 
of  stove  and  heated  sap  in  it  to  dip  hot. 
into  the  pan.  Each  morning  poured 
syrup  from  the  pan  into  porcelain  kettle 
to  finish  off  on  kitchen  stove,  clarified 
with  milk,  strained  syrup  through  mus¬ 
lin  bag  into  glass  cans.  One  cord  of  16- 
foot  wood  would  make  11  gallons  of  11- 
pounds  per  gallon  syrup.  Can  anyone 
beat  it?  W.  S.  LANGLEY. 

Michigan. 


A  Failure  with  Sweet  Clover 

I  will  give  my  experience  with  Sweet 
clover  and  seek  the  reason  for  my  fail¬ 
ure.  In  the  Fall  of  1017.  just  before 
snow  came,  I  sowed  a  small  piece,  cover¬ 
ing  very  lightly.  As  I  could  not  procure 
unhulled  seed.  I  sowed  the  hulled,  un¬ 
scarified.  The  ground  remained  covered 
until  Spring,  and  when  the  snow  went  off 
I  could  see  many  of  the  seeds  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  well  sprouted.  According  to  rule 
these  should  have  been  covered  by  the 
freezing  and  thawing,  and  with  those 
covered  in  the  Fall,  should  have  given  me 
a  stand.  The  fact  is  that  T  could  not  find, 
a  single  plant.  Why  did  not  those  sprout¬ 
ed  seeds  grow?  Can  the  scarified  seed  be 
sown  in  the  Spring  with  oats  with  any 
probability  of  success,  that  being  the 
usual  method  of  seeding  to  grass  and 
clover  in  this  section ?  A  few  stray  plants 
in  my  garden  grew  six  or  seven  feet  high 
the  past  season,  without  lime.  F.  w.  i\ 

Norwich,  X.  Y. 

F.  W.  I’,  did  the  very  thing  that  he 
ought  not  to  do.  I  have  always  fought 
against  sowing  scarified  before  March  1. 
as  it  sprouts  very  early  and  then  freezes 
oil'.  Scarified  seed  sown  in  the  Spring 
with  oats,  if  the  seed  is  good,  ought  to 
give  a  good  stand.  The  trouble  is  that  so 
much  seed  is  sold  that  is  not  fully  ma¬ 
tured.  because  it  is  cheap,  and  in  the  end 
it  is  the  most  expensive.  It  is  better  for 
any  kind  "of  cloVer  seed  if  only  a  bushel 
or  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  oats  are  sown 
per  acre,  and  many  think  the  oat  crop 
will  be  just  as  good.  If  F.  W.  1*.  will 
sow  15  lbs.  per  acre  of  good  scarified  seed 
with  his  oats  he  ought  to  cut  a  fair  crop 
of  Sweet  clover  hay  in  October. 

A.  BLOOMING  DALE. 


Better  Soil  — 

Bigger  Profits 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  a  wornout  soil  yields 
but  little,  whether  of  purchasing  power  to  the  farmer, 
freight  to  the  railroad,  business  to  the  merchant,  or  of 
food  to  the  consumer.  By  adopting  a  judicious  system 
of  fertilization  and  crop  rotation  you  can  secure  larger 
profits  and  at  the  same  time  continually  build  up  your 
soil.  Such  results  with 

Bowker’s  Fertilizers 

have  caused  the  rapid  extension  of  their  use  from  New 
England  to  the  South  and  middle  West. 

They  supply  the  fertilizer  elements  in  forms  and  pro¬ 
portions  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops.  They  increase  the 
amount  of  roots,  stubble  and  other  crop  residues  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  rapidly  build  up  and  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil.  Thus  Bowker’s  Fertilizers 
are  both  crop  producers  and  soil  builders. 

BE  SURE  TO  SEND  “How  To  Get  The  Most  Out  of  Fertiliz- 
F0R  THIS  NEW  BOOK  ers”  contains  sixty  pages  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  practical  use  of 
fertilizers, — how  they  should  be  used 
on  different  soils  and  under  varying 
climatic  conditions.  Directions  for 
using  fertilizers,  lime  and  other  soil 
conditioners  on  all  kinds  of  crops 
are  included.  Any  farmer  may  have 
this  book  free,  although  it  was  written 
by  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
the  use  of  fertilizers  aDd  is  really 
worth  paying  for. 

Write  your  postal  today 
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RO'WK'TTU  FERTILIZER  CO 

I  tv/  VV  JVILrY  BOSTON  -  NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA.  BALTIMORE,  BUFFALO,  CINCINNATI 

SUBSIDIARY  OS  THC  AMERICAN  AURICULTUHAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.-K.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Copyright  1919 
Henry  Sonneborn 
&  Co.,  Inc. 
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I buy  Styleplus  every  season. 
til  tell  you  why  ! 


I  buy  aD  my  clothes  at  one  store — the 
Styleplus  Store  in  town.  The  advantage  is 
that  each  suit  has  the  Styleplus  label  in  the 
collar,  the  price  label  is  put  right  on  the  sleeve 
by  the  makers,  and  they  guarantee  the  clothes. 

See  the  point  ?  I  know  the  manufacturer 
is  back  of  these  clothes,  and  they  must  be  good. 
1  know  that  the  price  is  right.  Styleplus  style 


and  Styleplus  quality  suit  me  down  to  the 
ground.  The  prices  are  always  reasonable. 

“I  never  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  without  seeing 
it  first  and  trying  it  on.  Then  it  fits  right  and 
I  get  just  what  I  want. 

“Be  a  Styleplus  ‘regular8  and  your  clothes 
troubles  are  over.  And  you’ll  always  get  your 
money’s  worth!’’ 


Styleplus  Clothes 
$25-$30-$35’$40 


ISAM  MASK  RIGlVlRtO 


Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most 
cities  and  towns.  Write  us  (Dept.  V  )  for 
Styleplus  booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Founded  1S49  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price  America’s  only  known -priced  clothes 
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Sterilizing  Manure  with  Steam 

Will  cook  ing  manure  with  steam  dam¬ 
age  it  as  a  fertilizer?  The  idea  is  to  kill 
all  weed  seeds  and  insect  pests,  as  well 
as  to  make  the  manure  rot  quicker,  a.  h. 

Portland,  ( ire. 

Manure  contains  a  very  large  number 
of  bacteria  of  different  kinds.  Some  of 
these  bacteria  are  quite  resistant  to  heat¬ 
ing.  and  will  not  be  killed  by  ordinary 
steaming  at  atmospheric  pressure.  Hence, 
the  cooking  of  manure  for  an  hour  or 
less  will  reduce  the  number  of  bacteria 
in  it.  However,  tin' surviving  spore-form¬ 
ing  organisms  would  soon  multiply  again 
to  large  numbers.  Hence,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  fertility,  no  particular  objection 
can  be  raised  to  the  cooking  of  manure  if 
the  cooking  is  intended  in  the  first  place  to 
rid  th(>  manure  of  insects  and  weed  seeds. 

JACOB  G.  I.IPMAN. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


Tomatoes  on  Trellises 

( >n  page  373  T  see  that  they  grow  to¬ 
matoes  on  trellises.  Do  you  think  it  is 
the  best  way  to  grow  them?  I  have  a 
space  in  my  garden  about  20x10  ft.  for 
tomatoes.  I  .plant  about  three  dozen 
plants.  C.  S.  C. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  trellises  would  not  pay  as  a  com¬ 
mercial*  proposition.  Very  few  of  the 
commercial  growers  run  the  vines  on 
stakes  or  trellises.  In  garden  culture  the 
extra  work  will  often  pay.  You  save 
space  and  get  earlier  and  finer  tomatoes, 
though  the  later  crop  is  not  usually  so 
heavy  as  where  the  vines  run  ou  the 
ground. 


Methods  of  Grape  Training 

fader  what  system  of  pruning  can  I  get 
the  most  fruiting  power  out  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  of  grapes,  which  are  growing 
on  garden  soil  within  limited  space?  I 
take  it  for  granted  each  variety  does  bet¬ 
ter  under  different  pruning.  As"  my  grape¬ 
vines  have  been  planted  last  Spring  and 
allowed  to  grow  one  strong  cane  which  is 
now  cut  back  to  a  couple  of  eyes.  I  shall 
have  to  make  up  my  m'nd  what  system 
to  follow,  horizons  I  arm  spur,  high  re¬ 
newal.  Hudson  horizontal  or  drooping 
system.  .  Are  not  L.r.iRs  of  vines  only 
five  or  six  inches  from  ground  more  fruit¬ 
ful  as  a  rule  than  high-headed  ones? 
'Wirieties  are  Concord.  Worden.  Brighton. 
Niagara.  Lueile,  Green  Mountain,  w.  l.. 

Woodliaven,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  qi  stion  that  certain  va¬ 
rieties  grow  anu  fruit  better  when 
pruned  to  conform  to  the  training  of  one 
or  more  of  the  methods  that  have  been  in 
general  use  for  some  years.  The  natural 
growth  habit  of  the  particular  variety  is 
the  "best  index  of  the  vine’s  adaptability  to 
the  differen.  types;  that  is,  the  upright, 
the  hor'z  mtal  or  the  drooping.  Varie¬ 
ties  the  are  characterized  by  their  vig¬ 
orous  growth  habit,  even  tinder  average 
soil  conditions,  if  they  indicate  by  the 
teude.  y  of  their  shoots  to  assume  a  pen¬ 
dant  pos.tion,  should  be  trained  to  one 
or  another  method  that  allows  of  this, 
namely  some  form  of  the  Kniffen.  On 
the  other  hand,  Catawba,  while  possessing 
the  vigorous  growth  habit,  nevertheless 
has  the  inherent  character  of  uprightness 
of  shoot,  and  consequently  when  rowu 
tinder  good  soil  conditions  it  should  be 
trained  to  a  form  of  the  upright  type, 
preferably  the  high  renewal  or  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua. 

The  length  of  the  trunk  as  ordinarily 
maintained  with  the  well-known  methods 
in  use  does  not  influence  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  extent  the  fruitfulness.  However, 
this  increase  does  not  come  with  the  very 
short  trunk,  but  rather  with  those  of  av¬ 
erage  to  above  length.  Experience  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  with  the  various  training  meth¬ 
ods  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  Concord 
can  be  grown  most  economically  trained 
to  the  single-stem  four-cane  Kniffen  meth¬ 
od.  Worden  likewise  has  shown  an  adapt¬ 
ability  to  this  method,  but  it  must  be 
pruned  closer  than  Concord.  Niagara  is 
ideally  adapted  to  the  single-stem  Kniffen. 
but  with  closer  prur'^g  than  the  Cou- 
cord,  hut  longer  than  Worden.  Brighton 
is  well  adapted  to  the  umbrella  Kniffen  or 
the  inverted  fan.  While  Lueile  is  above 
the  average  in  vigor,  yet  its  tendency  to 
ove  bear  restricts  its  training  to  a  method 
by  which  this  tendency  can  be  checked. 
Its  growth  habit  suggests  high  renewal,  or 
closely  pruned  and  trained  to  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua.  Green  Mountain  is  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  drooping  type  ,and  of  all  of  these 
the  low  Kniffen  or  oue-wire  Kniffen  meth¬ 
ods  proves  it  worth.  F.  E,  uladwjn. 
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It  Can  Be  Done 
Because  It  Has  Been  Done 
— quickly  and  at 
reasonable  cost 

IOOK  at  the  two  illustrations  of 
J  the  same  house  shown  here 
and  note  the  transformation  made 
by  the  use  of  Atlas  White  — the 
white  cement  best  adapted  to  bring1 
out  the  beauty  and  utility  of  stucco 
homes. 

Homes  of  stucco  shut  out  the  cold 
of  winter  and  heat  of  summer. 
Their  increased  attractiveness  and 
stability  are  permanent— no  paint¬ 
ing  or  repairs.  And,  being  fire- 
resistant,  stucco  lowers  your  insur¬ 
ance  cost.  You  do  not  have  to  give 
up  the  use  of  a  single  room  while 
the  transformation  is  being  made. 

If  interested  in  a  new  home  or  re¬ 
modeling  your  present  house,  send 
for  '~ne  or  all  three  of  our  beauti- 
fuLy  illustrated  and  instructive 
books — 

New  Homes  for  Old 
Information  for  Home  Builders 
Building  a  Bungalow 

Use  the  coupon  printed  below  and  check  beside 
the  titles  the  books  you  wish  us  to  send  you. 
Send  the  coupon  to  our  office  nearest  you. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Member  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
New  York  _  Chicago  Boston 

Philadelphia  St.  Louis  Des  Moines 

Dayton  Savannah  Minneapolis 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

( Address  tho  Atlas  Office  nearest  you) 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation  a  copy  of  ee«h 
of  your  books  as  checked  below. 

—  New  Homes  for  Old 
—Information  for  Home  Builders 
—Building  a  Bungalow 
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MOLINE 

LIME 
SOWER 


If  your  soil  is  sour,  and  much  land 
is,  you  can  do  more  to  increase  your 
crops  at  less  cost  by  spreadingcrushed 
lime  stone  than  by  any  other  method. 
You  can’t  grow  clover,  alfalfa,  soy 
beans,  corn,  peas  and  other  legumes 
on  acid  soil.  All  crops  do  better  on 
well  limed  soils. 

The  best  way  to  spread  crushed  lime  stone, 
rock  phosphate,  commercial  fertilizer,  ashes, 
th  i  *  ‘  ~ 


etc.,  is  with  a  Moline  Lime  Sower.  It  is  very 
strong,  has  a  wide,  deep  hopper  capable  of 
holding  800  lbs.  of  lime.  It  spreads  evenly, 
quickly,  without  waste  and  can  be  quickly 
regulated  to  spread  practically  any  desired 
quantity.  Built  in  8  foot  widths  and  equipped 
with  or  without  agitator  which  prevents  lime 
from  banking  or  caking. 

Send  for  folder  R.  F.  19  which  tells  all 
about  the  Moline  Lime  Sower,  also  tells  the 
value  of  lime  stone  and  how  to  test  your  soil 
for  acidity. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  III. 

Manufacturers  of  Quality 
Farm  Implements  Since  1865 


A  Modern  Shearing  Outfit 

In  every  wool-growing  country  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Stewart  Little  Wonders — the  two- 
inan  outfit — are  in  use.  Shears  200  to  400 
sheep  a  day.  In  this  outfit  you  get 

2  Stewart  Power  Shearing  Ma¬ 
chines;  2  Stewart  wide  shears; 

12  combs  (lower  knife);  24  cut¬ 
ters  (upper  knife). 

1  power  grinder  for  sharpening 
combs  and  cutters. 

1 — 2  h.  p.  Little  Wonder  Gasoline 
Engine — high  tension  magneto. 

Engine  may  he  used  for  other  work  after  shear¬ 
ing.  Price  of  complete  outfit  as  described  above, 
?lt:3.20.  If  not  convenient  to  remit  in  full,  send 
10%  with  order  and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 
He  turn  for  tuU  refund,  including  freight,  if  not  satisfied. 

CHIQACO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFTING  COMPANY 
Dept.  C-I4I,  IZih  St.  and  Central  Ave  ,  Chicago,  III. 


WELL  drp^sng  WEI  l 

Owe  a  machine  of  your  ov~.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewie  ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  tale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 
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My  Friend,  the  Tin  Can 

Your  article  in  regard  to  farmers  being 
refused  the  privilege  of  peddling  their 
produce  from  house  to  house  calls  for 
help  from  us  all.  For  years  I  have  sold 
to  the  public,  and  I  find  them  changeable 
and  sometimes  deceitful,  buying  heavily 
one  day  and  again  very  lightly.  As  a 
back-to-tlie-lander,  for  the  past  two  years 
as  an  aid  to  dispose  of  my  produce  I 
have  found  my  best  friends  were  a  large 
wash-boiler,  and  old  stove  and  a  few  liuu- 
Jred  tin  cans.  From  the  day  when  you  have 
not  enough  peas  to  make  a  trip  to  town 
worth  while  to  the  height  of  the  season 
when  you  can  hardly  seem  to  give  away 
those  luscious  red  tomatoes,  we  canned 
and  canned — and  then  canned.  11  my 
Customers  considered  my_  goods  worth  the 
price,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  then  the 
cans  got  them,  till  October  found  us  with 
all  our  cans  (and  glass  jars,  too),  filled. 
We  had  cauliflower,  wax  and  green  beans, 
Swiss  chard,  peas,  tomatoes,  blueberries, 
blackberries,  strawberries,  sweet  corn, 
beets,  etc.,  arranged  on  the  shelves,  a  reg¬ 
ular  storehouse,  fi'led  for  the  W  inter. 
The  goods  were  of  the  best  quality, 
packed  in  their  prime,  and  the  work  was 
done  mostly  evenings  or  early  mornings, 
as  after  they  were  on  cooking  my  wite 


watched  them  cook  and  took  them  off  at 
the  required  time. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  height  of  the 
season  of  nearly  every  vegetable  when 
the  selling  price  is  hardly  above  the  cost 
of  its  production  ;  then  is  the  time  to  fill 
your  pantry  shelves.  The  equipment  is 
simple  and  directions  for  canning  are 
numerous  and  plain.  We  have  used  the 
cold  pack  method  entire1'  >•  have  been 
very  successful.  Our  ;  with  six 
children,  appreciate  this  ■  »»?v.  and  to¬ 
gether  with  six  or  seve.i  ia -.«•••*  crocks  of 
eggs,  a  bin  of  potatoes  a.i  <  one  of  apples, 
home-grown  rye  and  buckwheat  flour,  we 
expect  to  survive  the  Winter  and  are 
preparing  now  to  can  or  preserve  faith¬ 
fully  all  spare  fruits  and  vegetables  dur¬ 
ing  1919.  PHILIP  T.  BROWN. 

Massachusetts. 
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Philadelphia  Markets 

PUTTER. 

Best  creamery  prints,  fit  to  66c:  tub, 
choice,  60  to  file;  packing  stock,  35  to 
38c. 

EGGS. 

Nearby  choice.  51  to  53c;  gathered, 
best,  42  to  45c  ;  lower  grades,  38  to  40c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  36  to  37c;  chickens,  37  to  30c; 
roosters,  2G  to  27c;  ducks,  40  to  45c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  43  to  45c ;  chickens.  34  to 
35c ;  fowls,  2S  to  35c ;  roosters,  27c ; 
ducks,  3S  to  40c;  squabs,  doz.,  $6  to 
$8.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl.,  .$7  to  $10;  cranberries, 
bbl..  $15  to  $25;  strawberries,  qt.,  50c 
to  75c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  No.  1.  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to 
$2.25 ;  %-bu.  bkt...  80  to  90c ;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  cabbage,  ton,  $40 
to  $42 ;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $3. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

March  18 — North  Iowa  Breeders’  sale, 
horses,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

March  20-21 — Milking  Shorthorn  Con¬ 
gress.  show  and  sale,  Erie,  Pa. 

March  25  —  Breeders’  Service  Co., 
horses,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

April  1-12 — Holsteins,  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

April  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 

April  17 — John  II.  Fitch,  Angus,  Lake 
City,  Iowa. 

April  19 — Longview  Farm,  saddle 
horses,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 


No.  4 

TOP  DRESSING  TALKS 


A  well-known  authority  in  orchard  matters,  Prof.  J.  P.  Stewart  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Station,  says  that  an  orchard  in  active  bearing  takes 
more  plant  food  than  a  25-bushel  wheat  crop,  except  the  phosphorus. 
That  is  why  he  earnestly  advises  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  the  orchard. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  per  acre 
will  supply  the  nitrogen  that  is  needed  for  a  full  crop. 

ARCADIAN  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

The  Great  American  Ammoniate 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article  that  has  done 
you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past.  Especially  kiln-dried  and 
ground  to  make  it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia  25 %  %  guaranteed.  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Chrome,  N.  J.,  Baltimore,  Md.  and  Greensboro; 
N.  C. ;  Swift  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Home  Fertilizer  and  Chemical  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Independent  Packers  Fertilizer  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Federal  Chemical  Co.,  Nashville, 
T enn.;  I.  P.  Thomas  &  Son  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Berkshire  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  Baugh  &  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.  and  Norfolk,  Va.;  Solvay 
Process  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Jarecki  Chemical  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


For  information 
as  to  applica¬ 
tion,  write 


The 


Company 


New  York 

N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 
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AT  night  time  Remy  Electric  Equipment 
makes  it  possible  to  turn  night  hours  into 
profit  hours — to  plant  more  acres  or  to  save 
the  crop  when  bad  weather  or  breakdowns 
threaten  it.  There  are  twenty -four  hours  in 
the  working  day  of  the  Remy  equipped  tractor. 

In  the  day  time  Remy  Electric  Starting  makes  it 
possible  for  boys  or  women  to  operate  the  tractor 
—a  valuable  solution  to  the  farm  labor  problem. 

At  any  time,  the  Remy  Electric  Governor-Gener¬ 
ator  not  only  develops  dependable  electric  power 
but  provides  an  electric  governor  for  the  motor 
that  accurately  adjusts  the  fuel  supply  to  the 
motor’s  needs  and  provides  a  steady  running 
engine  under  all  conditions. 

Why  not  send  for  the  Remy  booklet? 

REMY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Tractor  Equipment  Division,  Chicago 
Motor  Equipment  Div.,  Detroit  Factories;  Anderson,  Ind. 
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Farm  Icehouse 

Will  it  bo  all  right  to  use  stone  for 
construction  of  an  icehouse?  About  what 
size  (inside  dimensions)  should  the  house 
he  to  supply  a  family  of  seven  persons? 
Should  opening  be  provided  through  the 
side  walls  just  about  level  with  the 
ground  to  permit  the  water  from  the  melt¬ 
ing  ice  to  flow  out,  or  should  one  depend 
upon  the  water  soaking  into  the  ground, 
there  being  only  a  dirt  floor?  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  openings,  by  per¬ 
mitting  a  circulation  of  air,  cause  the  ice 
to  melt.  What  kind  and  capacity  of  ven¬ 
tilation  should  be  provided  in  roof  of 
house?  G.  B. 

Highland.  N.  Y. 

Ice  is  simply  water  with  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  taken  from  it.  As  the 
heat  is  withdrawn  through  the  cold  Win¬ 
ter  months  the  water  becomes  colder  and 
colder  until  it  finally  reaches  a  point 
where  it  crystallizes  and  becomes  solid — 
ice.  In  this  condition  it  can  be  stored  and 
kept  indefinitely,  provided  heat  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  reach  it.  It  is  always  striving 
to  get  back  the  heat  given  up  in  freezing, 
however — the  quality,  by  the  way.  that 
makes  it  valuable  as  a  cooling  medium,  as 
it  absorbs  heat  from  whatever  it  is  placed 
in  contact  with — 'and  in  storing  it  par¬ 
ticular  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  pro¬ 
tection.  or  heat  insulation,  as  it  is  called. 
I  or  best  results  the  icehouse  should  be 
located  on  a  slight  rise  of  ground  with 
good  drainage,  both  surface  and  sub¬ 
drainage.  If  it  can  be  protected  by  shade 
trees  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  so 
much  the  better.  The  house  should  be 
built  in  the  approximate  form  of  a  cube, 
as  this  shape  will  contain  the  largest  rec¬ 
tangular  ice  pile  possible  with  a  given 
surface  exposure  upon  which  heat  may 
act,  and  for  the  third  principal  factor  the 
walls  of  the  house  itself  should  be  made 
of  material  that  is  resistant  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  heat.  This  last-named  factor  ex¬ 
cludes  stone  as  a  desirable  material  for 
icehouse  building.  It  permits  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  heat  through  it  too  easily.  If  it 
fits  well  into  the  scheme  of  the  general 
architecture  of  the  place,  however,  stone 
can  be  used  and  the  heat  insulation  pro¬ 
vided  by  shavings  stuffed  inside  inner 
walls  or  by  the  packing  of  the  ice  pile 
directly  in  shavings,  sawdust,  marsh  hay 
or  other  similar  material,  making  sure 
that  plenty  of  insulation  was  provided. 

As  regards  drainage,  this  is  best  ac¬ 
complished  by  laying  tile  in  -a  suitable 
floor  of  cinders  or  gravel,  over  which  is 
laid  a  covering  of  shavings  or  other  insu¬ 
lator  for  the  ice  pile  to  rest  upon.  Direct 
openings  should  not  be  used  for  drainage, 
as  they  permit  air  currents  which  cause 
serious  melting.  If  the  ground  is  of 
gravelly  nature,  or  of  other  porous  char¬ 
acter,  the  natural  drainage  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  many  icehouses  being  built  in  this 
way  with  no  provision  for  drainage  other 
than  that  provided  by  nature. 

Ventilation  is  perhaps  best  provided  in 
the  country  icehouse  by  means  of  open 
gables  protected  by  sloping  slats,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  window  shutter,  so  that  air 
is  free  to  pass  through,  but  direct  sun¬ 
light  aud  rain  are  excluded.  In  fact,  if 
one  is  after  the  cheapest  construction  pos¬ 
sible,  a  simple  shed  with  rough  boarded 
sides,  only  tight  enough  to  hold  the  pack¬ 
ing  material  around  the  ice  pile  will  be 
found  satisfactory. 

In  determining  the  size,  Cornell  Reading 
Course  Lesson  No.  135.  which  will  be 
found  helpful,  suggests  from  three  to  six 
tons  as  the  amount  used  annually  by  the 
average  family.  The  amount  varies  so 
greatly  in  different  families  that  it  is 
usually  better  to  compute  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  when  the  amount  used  per  day  is 
known  or  can  bo  found  in  any  way.  From 
this  can  be  determined  the  amount  used  \ 
per  season,  and  to  this  amount  should  be 
added  about  50  per  cent  more  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  by  melting  and  to  insure  that 
a  sufficient  quantity  will  be  left  for  fam¬ 
ily  use  ‘after  melting  has  taken  place. 
This  is  quite  a  serious  item  in  a  small 
house,  the  actual  amount  varying  greatly 
with  the  type  and  construction  of  the 
house,  and  the  care  exercised  in  packing 
and  handling  the  ice.  A  ton  of  solid  ice 
occupies  a  space  of  about  35  cubic  feet, 
but  a  ton  of  rectangular  ice  cakes,  even 
when  closely  packed,  requires  about  40 
cubic  feet  of  space.  This  space  should  he 
kept  as  small  as  possible,  as  close  packing 
is  one  of  the  requisites  of  good  keeping. 
With  these  data  at  hand,  the  necessary 
size  of  the  house  is  easily  obtained.  For 
(Continued  on  page  481) 


FOUR  to  fourteen  bushels  more  per  acre— just  think  what  this  increased  com  crop  will 
mean  for  you  this  year  vdth  a  big  demand  and  good  prices  assured.  The  way  to  get 
this  extra  crop  is  to  use  an  accurate  planter.  You  don’t  have  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
work,  or  go  to  unusual  trouble— merely  use  a  com  planter  that  drops  the  right  number  of  kernels  in  each  and 
every  hill.  Missing  only  four  kernels  out  of  every  100  that  should  be  planted  means  a  loss  of  four  bushels 
per  acre.  Planting  4  or  5  kernels  where  only  three  will  thrive  means  a  waste  of  seed,  smaller  ears  and 
possibly  barren  stalks.  The  soil  will  support  a  certain  number  of  kernels  to  best  advantage.  You  can 
plant  the  exact  number  in  practically  each  and  every  hill  if  you  use  a 


JOHN  fcDEERE 

999  Com  Planter* 

The  Accurate" Natural  Drop” Planter 


The  same  accuracy  that  you  would  get 
if  you  painstakingly  counted  out  the  ker¬ 
nels  of  corn  and  dropped  them  by  hand 
—that  is  the  accuracy  of  the  John  Deere 
No.  999  Planter. 

Each  kernel  enters  the  cell  in  the  seed 
plate  in  a  natural  position.  The  sloping 
hopper  bottom  feeds  the  com  to  the  cells 
whether  the  hopper  is  full  or  nearly 
empty  It  is  the  most  simple,  yet  most 
effective  planting  mechanism  ever  used 
on  a  com  planter. 

You  Control  the  Number 
of  Kernels  Per  Hill 

There  are  rich  spots  and  poor  spots  in 
nearly  every  field,  and  the  com  should 
be  planted  accordingly.  Without  chang¬ 
ing  seed  plates  or  even  stopping  the 
team,  you  can  plant  2,  3  or  4  kernels  in 
the  hill,  whichever  number  you  decide 
the  land  will  sustain.  Merely  shifting 


the  foot  lever  varies  the  number  dropped 
and  you  can  change  the  drop  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  you  desire. 

You  can  also  drill  corn  with  the  John 
Deere  Planter.  Changing  from  hilling  to 
drilling  or  back  to  hilling  is  made  in¬ 
stantly  by  means  of  a  foot  drop  lever.  Not 
necessary  to  get  off  the  seat  or  stop  the 
team.  The  999  Planter  gives  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  drilling  distances  without  chang¬ 
ing  seed  plates. 

You,  as  a  corn  grower,  cannot  afford  to 
postpone  investigating  thoroughly  the 
John  Deere  999.  It  is  a  profit  maker  from 
the  first  day  it  starts  work  in  the  field 
until  the  last. 

Every  year  this  planter  stays  out  of  your 
field  you  are  letting  slip  through  your 
fingers  profits  that  might  just  as  easily 
come  to  you. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet,  “More  and 
Better  Corn”. 


Valuable  Books — FREE 

“ More  and  Better  Com'* 

Beautifully  illustrated  in  four  colors  —  24 
pages  of  interesting  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  every  corn  grower.  Tells  how 
to  prepare  the  seed  bed,  select,  store  and 
test  the  seed,  shows  the  dollars  and  cents 
gained  by  accurate  planting,  explains  just 
what  is  meant  by  accuracy  in  acorn  plant¬ 
er,  and  describes  the  latest  and  best  method 
of  corn  cultivation.  You  should  have  it. 


“Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them *  * 


A  big  156-page  book.  Full  of  valuable  farm¬ 
ing  information— worth  dollars.  Tells  all 
about  the  complete  line  of  John  Deere 
machines  listed  below: 


Binders,  Grain  and 
Corn 
Buggies 

Corn  and  Cotton 
Planters 
Corn  Shellers 
Cultivators  : 
Alfalfa 
Walking 
Riding 
Two-Row 
Feed  Mills 
Grain  Drills 
Grain  Elevators 
Harrows: 

Disc 

Drag 

Spring  Tooth 


Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Stackers 
Listers 

Manure  Spreaders 

Mowers 

Plows: 

Walking 
Wheel 
Tractor 
Stalk  Cutters 
Wagons 
Farm  Engines 
Farm  Tractors 


To  get  these  valuable  books,  state  the  im¬ 
plements  in  which  you  are  interested  and 
ASK  FOR  PACKAGE  P-231. 


JOHN  DEERE 


MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


"Reo"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


cost  ‘ 


outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
Guaranteed  rot.  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  379 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Pire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

323-373  Fite  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USrNG  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 


-----  - — - -  - - —  .  ......  Sample  Car 

Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONfc 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  18 

0.  W.  Ingeiooll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N. 


^ i0 styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 
^  Catalog  free. 

< COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2044  Hampshire  St..  Quincy,  III. 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  the 
ibest  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned  — everlasting.  You  don't 
have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices. 
Sold  in  carload  lots.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
NATCO  Silo,  NATCO  Corn  Crib,  NATCO  Building  Tile  and  NATCO 
Sewer  Pipe.  Send  for  the  new  edition  ofour  book, “Natco  on  the  Farm”. 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GreenManure. 

Sowing  cover  crops  between  rows  improves  sou. 
saves  fertilizer,  prevents  plant  food  escaping. 

3-Foot 
Seeder 

Evenly  sows  clover,  alfalfa,  turnip,  rape,  timothy, 
rye,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc..— any  quantity 
pel'  acre.  IT  flat  teeth  cover  seed  thoroughly  and 
make  dust  mulch,  leaving  ground  flat.  Saves  seed 
and  labor.  Assures  good  crop.  Ideal  cultivator. 
Kills  weeds.  In  stock  near  you.  Catalog  free. 


Hand  Books  on  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  etc., 
sent  free.  Our  70  years  of  experience, 
efficient  service,  aud  fair  dealing,  assure 
fullest  value  aud  protection  to  the  appli¬ 
cant.  The  Scientific  American  should 
be  read  by  all  inventors. 

MUNN  &  CO..  617  Woolworth  Bldg.,  N.  Y 
Washington  Office,  617  F  SK,  Washington,  D.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Top  Dress  Your  Crops 

with  NITROGEN  and  POTASH. 

We  offer  the  product  of  our  Chilean  Refineries,  obtained 
by  concentration  of  the  Potash  found  in  Caliche.  Analysis 
shows  17%  Ammonia  and  17%  Potash  ;  all  available.  This  is 

Cheapest  Nitrogen 
Cheapest  Potash — 
Equal  to  Nitrate  of 
Soda  at  $81.00  per 
ton,  and  Potash  at 
$4.00  per  unit. 


IOO%  AVAILABLE 


It  all  dissolves  in  water.  Growing  crops  absorb  it  quickly.  Best  used 
as  a  top  or  side  dresser — 100  lbs.  or  more  to  the  acre,  ('an  be  mixed 
with  complete  fertilizers  or  fertilizer  materials.  It  makes  a  poor  fer¬ 
tilizer  good,  and  a  good  fertilizer  better. 

■MR.  W.  O.  SNAPP,  Sup’t, - - 


John  P.  Wilkin’s  Estate:  Rockville.  Md.,  says: 

"I  see  in  Nitrapo  a  fertilizer  that  no  man  growing  crops  can  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without;  it  is  especially  good  for  plants  requiring  a  rapid, 
tender  growth.  Will  recommend  Nitrapo  to  anyone  wishing  the  best.” 

-We  have  other  testimonials  equally  as  good - 


DD  Ipp  ,  F.  O.  B.  Cars  New  York,  Baltimore,  Wilmington, 

^  IxlClj  .  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  New 
Orleans,  $7.50  per  100  lbs.  Special  carload  prices. 

For  further  information,  directions,  formulas  for  mixing,  etc.,  write 
nearest  office  to  you.  Address  Desk  N.  P.-eg,  any  branch, 

«.  T  _ Norfolk,  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 

ITRATh  /glSt  AGENCIES  Savannah,  Savannah  Bank  Bldg. 

J/k  Jacksonville,  Heard  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 

Main  86  Water  Columbus,  Central  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg, 

nfllce  ofPpV  8t.,  S  civ  San  Jnan,  Porto  Rico.  Havana,  Cuba. 

York  City  New  Orleans,  Canal  Bank  Bldg. 

Nitrale  of  Soda,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  Chemicals,  Colors,  Feeds 
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INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs,  H.  R.  Ely  $1.75 
Old  Time  Gardens 

By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 

Haunts  By  M.  O.  Wright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Duggar  1-60 

For  SaU  bu 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  ¥. 


/\ake  t\onev>  Fast~ 

■  With  this  —  17 

This  easily  at¬ 
tached,  gover¬ 
nor  controlled 


transmitter  con¬ 
verts  any  Ford  into 
8  H.  P.  work  engine  for 
feed  grinding,  wood  saw¬ 
ing,  pumping,  running  cream  separator,  etc.,  in 
15  minutes.  Can’t  injure  car  or  tires.  Attractive 
price  -  money  back  guarantee.  County  agents 
make  $2,000  a  year  or  better.  Write  quick. 
ANDREW  MOTOR  H).  849  Moskego  Ave.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Guaranteed 
Tires -Firsts 

Not  a  blemish — not  a  second 
— but  a  real  all-value-giving 
tire  at  less  than  you  ever 
before  paid  for  good  tires. 

3500  Miles 

is  your  guarantee — but  many 
of  them  run  over  4,000.  Serial 
number  on  casing — guaran¬ 
teed  in  every  way  for  service, 
and  how  cheap  in  price — let 
these  figures  show  you : 


Plain 

30x3 

30x3% 

Non-skid 

30x8 

80x31/2 

32x3% 

31x4 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 

34x41/, 

35x41/2 

30x4% 

35x5 

37x5 


Price 

$11.75 

14.50 

12.50 

15.50 
18.00 
25  00 

25.50 

26.50 
27.00 

35.50 

37.50 
38.00 
43  00 
45.00 


Grey 

Tubes 


$3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

4.50 

4.75 
5.00 

5.25 

6.00 

6.25 

6.50 
7.00 

7.50 


Take  2  per  cent,  off  for  cash 
with  order.  10  per  cent,  deposit 
on  all  C.  O.  D.  orders. 

R.  K.  TIRE  CO. 

837  N.  Broad  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Test  of  War 


The  SPIREX  Radiator  has  successfully 
met  every  test  that  has  ever  been  de¬ 
manded  of  it. 

A  majority  of  the  higher  grade  farm 
tractors  possess  this  unusually  efficient 
SPIREX  cooling  system. 

When  the  world  war  demanded  tractors 
that  could  withstand  the  severest  strains 
and  rough-going,  the  hardest  possible  kinds 
of  break-down  tests  were  used  in  selecting 
the  various  units  of  the  tractor  equipment. 

In  the  radiator  tests,  the  SPIREX  was 
found  to  be  the  most  capable  of  meeting 
the  grueling  requirements  of  army  uses. 
And  SPIREX  Radiators  are  therefore  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  on  the  2%  and  5  ton  Cater¬ 
pillar  Artillery  Tractors. 

The  severest  tests  of  war  and  peace  have 
proved  that  the  tractor  you  buy  should 
be  equipped  with  a  SPIREX  Radiator. 

MODINE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Racine,  Wisconsin 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

HIGHER  PRICES  AND  ACTIVE  MOVEMENT 

IN  MOST  LINES  OF  VEGETABLES 

Prices  of  vegetables  have  followed  a 
zigzag  course,  advancing  and  declining 
about  two  weeks  at  a  stretch,  ever  since 
November.  They  reached  low  point  dur¬ 
ing  that  month,  then  advanced  toward  the 
Christmas  holidays;  declined  the  last 
week  in  December  and  first  few  days  of 
January ;  advanced  to  the  middle  of  Jan¬ 
uary  ;  declined  the  last  of  January  and 
in  early  February  and  moved  up  again  in 
late  February  and  in  early  March.  At 
present  they  range  about  midway,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  between  the  high  points 
reached  in  the  middle  of  January  and  the 
low  points  reached  in  November  and 
again  in  some  lines  in  February.  Fruit, 
however,  followed  a  different  trend,  ad¬ 
vancing  quite  steadily  all  the  season. 

Shipment  of  produce  is  falling  off  for 
most  lines  of  old  stock,  but  iucreasing  for 
new  Southern  vegetables,  and  the  total 
is  10  to  20  per  cent  larger  than  a  year 
ago,  and  increasing  also  from  week  to 
week. 

FAIRLY  GOOD  POTATO  OUTLOOK 

Potatoes,  however,  show  a  notable  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  volume  compared  with  last  year. 
About  one-third  less  are  comiug  than  a 
year  ago,  and  the  decrease  continues  from 
week  to  week.  The  potato  situation,  al¬ 
together,  looks  fairly  well  compared  with 
a  year  ago.  The  crop  is  lighter  than  last 
season  and  has  been  coming  to  market 
much  more  rapidly  and  steadily,  and 
movement  is  now  decreasing  This  year 
there  is  not  much  half-frozen  stock  to  de¬ 
press  the  markets  On  the  other  hand 
Canada  had  a  crop  of  tremendous  size  for 
that  country,  amounting  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  United  States  crop.  Ship- 
incuts  to  this  country  have  been  over  one- 
tliird  heavier  this  season,  with  the  ship¬ 
ping  season  by  no  means  finished.  This 
Canadian  surplus  has  helped,  depress  some 
of  our  markets,  particularly  Now  York 
and  Boston.  Yet  the  total  imports  from 
Canada  are  equal  to  only  about  one  week’s 
shipments  of  our  own  crop  and  are  partly 
offset  by  our  exports  to  the  West  Iudies 
and  elsewhere.  Fortunately  their  home 
demand  and  their  numerous  dehydration 
plants  for  export  trade  have  taken  up 
most  of  the  Canadian  surplus.  Our  lead¬ 
ing  potato  markets  are  acting  well  lately, 
with  advances  of  5  to  25  cents  over  last 
month.  Wholesale  prices  range  $1.65  to 
$2.05  per  100  lbs.  for  large  lots  in  the 
West  and  Southwest,  and  $2  to  $2.25  in 
the  East.  In  Maine  producing  sections 
sacked  potatoes  have  advanced  from  $1.43 
per_  100  lbs...  f.o.b..  on  February  17,  to 
$158  to  $1.68,  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  season’s  high  of  $2.05  to  $2.00 
on  December  9.  A  year  ago  potatoes  were 
selling  not  far  from  the  present  levels, 
but  instead  of  tending  upward  were  be¬ 
ginning  their  rapid  and  extended  Spring 
decline. 

HEAVY  GAINS  IN  ONION  VALUES 

Onions  have  made  sensational  jumps 
lately,  reaching  as  high  as  $5  per  100  lbs. 
in  some  markets,  with  a  general  range  of 
$3  to  $4.  Some  growers  who  thought  the 
onion  crop  hardly  worth  taking  care  of 
under  conditions  prevailing  last  Fall,  are 
perhaps  wishing  they  had  taken  on  a 
little  more  help.  Remaining  stocks  seem 
light,  notwithstanding  the  large  crop,  and 
it  must  be  that  a  great  many  onions  went 
to  waste.  The  prospect  seems  good  for 
stock  fit  to  ship  in  March  and  April,  in 
view  of  the  light  Southern  acreage. 

SLOW  STEADY  GAIN  IN  CABBAGE  MARKETS 

Prices  have  been  improving  right  along 
for  good  hard  cabbage,  which  brings  $35 
to  $50  nor  ton  for  carlots  in  leading  city 
markets. 

STEADY  MARKETS  FOR  APPLES 

Choice  apples  are  still  quoted  around 
$10  per  barrel  in  most  cities,  but  the  mar¬ 
kets  are  no  more  than  holding  their  own 
around  that  level.  It  is  about  all  that 
can  be  paid  for  profitable  export,  while 
the  home  trade  is  somewhat  limited  at 
these  figures.  Most  of  the  recent  ad¬ 
vances  have  'been  of  benefit  chiefly  to 
dealers.  Growers  mostly  sold  out  long 
ago  at  about  half  present  prices.  Dealers 
have  made  so  much  money  this  year  that 
they  are  likely  to  prove  ready  buyers  the 
coining  season. 

SOME  IMPROVEMENT  IN  BEAN  MARKETS 

The  purchase  of  a  few  hundred  cars  of 
beans  for  export  sent  up  the  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets  50  cents  or  more,  but  Western  mar¬ 
kets  continued  weak.  Bean  holders  are 
working  to  secure  the  purchase  of  more 
beans  out  of  the  new  huudred-million- 
dollar  food  fund.  Recent  purchases  at 
S%  to  t) ViC  are  a  little  above  the  gen¬ 
eral  wholesale  range  of  7  to  8%c  per  lb. 
for  white  kinds.  There  are  thousands  of 
cars  of  white  and  colored  beans  for  sale 
in  the  West.  The  East  seems  more  nearly 
cleaned  up  of  this  crop.  e.  b.  f. 


Soy  Beans  and  Cow  Peas  in  Northern 
Ohio 

I  note  in  recent  issue  cow  peas  and  Soy 
beans  were  not  recommended  for  a  cover 
crop  in  Northern  Ohio.  I  have  grown 
them  for  over  10  years  in  my  young  or¬ 
chard,  three  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  until 
the  last  two  years,  when  seed  was  so  high 
and  labor  so  uncertain.  I  had  good  suc¬ 
cess  with  a  large  growth  and  plenty  of 
nodules  on  roots  after  two  years  sowed  on 
same  land,  but  never  tried  to  save  seed. 
Wonderful  cow  peas  and  Mammoth  Yel¬ 
low  Soy  bean  produced  a  very  heavy 
growth  when  sown  about  the  first  of  July 
mixed  together  when  sown.  w.  c.  b. 

Ohio. 
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Farm  Icehouse 

(Continued  from  page  470) 
example,  suppose  the  daily  needs  were 
found  to  aggregate  about  one  ton  per 
month  and  that  ice  was  wanted  from 
storage  for  six  months  of  the  year.  This 
would  mean  a  yearly  ice  requirement  «: 
six  tons,  and  as  we  are  allowing  50  per 
cent  for  melting,  three  tons  should  be 
added  to  this  amount,  making  nine  tons  in 
all.  As  each  ton  requires  a  space  of  40 
cubic  feet,  the  whole  ice  pile  will  occupy 
000  cubic  feet,  and  if  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cube,  as  it  should  be,  the  pile  would  be 
a  little  over  seven  feet  on  a  side.  A  thick¬ 
ness  of  at  least  a  foot  should  be  allowed 
for  the  packing  or  heat  insulation,  and 
this,  with 'the  thickness  of  the  icehouse 
walls,  would  necessitate  a  house  a  little 
more  than  10  feet  square. 

The  following  table,  adapted  fron 
Cornell  Reading  Course  Lesson  No.  13c 
by  R.  15.  Robb  and  ,T.  L.  Strahan,  gives 
the  capacity  in  tons  of  different  sized 
houses  after  allowing  a  space  of  one  foot 
all  around  for  insulation,  assuming  a 
thickness  of  six  inches  for  the  walls.  It 
is  here  added  as  an  aid  in  selecting  the 
best  size  house  for  a  given  capacity : 

Capacity  in  tons  of  various  sized  ice¬ 
houses.  allowing  one  foot  between  icehouse 
wall  and  ice  pile  for  packing  material. 


Size  of 
House 

Packing 

Capacity 

Depth  of  Filling 

r 

( feet  i 

(feet) 

6  ft. 

8  ft. 

10  ft. 

10x10 

7x  7 

7.4 

0.8 

12.3 

12x12 

9x  0 

12.2 

16.2 

20.3 

14x14 

11x11 

24.2 

30.3 

16x16 

13x13 

33.8 

42.2 

18x18 

15x15 

45.0 

56.3 

20x20 

17x17 

r>7.7 

72.2 

oovoo 

19x19 

72.3 

90.3 

24x24 

21x21 

.... 

88.4 

111.0 

Size  of  Packing 
House  Capacity  , — 

Depth 

of  Filling 

"  "  "\ 

( feet ) 

(feet) 

12  ft. 

14  ft. 

10  ft. 

18  ft. 

10x10 

7x  7 

.. . 

12x12 

9x  9 

24.3 

.  . 

.... 

.... 

14x14 

11x11 

30.3 

42.4 

16x10 

13x13 

50.0 

59.0 

67.4 

18x18 

15x1."* 

07.4 

78.7 

90.0 

20x20 

17x17 

80.7 

101.1 

1 15.6 

130.0 

22x22 

19x19 

108.2  ‘ 

120.2 

144.2 

102.5 

24x24 

21x21 

132.2 

154.5 

170.3 

198.5 

Ice  is  one  of  the  few  crops  that  can  be 
obtained  with  no  other  expense  than  that 
of  harvesting  and  storing,  and,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  foregoing,  it  can  be  stored  in 
almost  any  kind  of  a  place  so  long  as  the 
drainage  is  good  and  it  is  protected  from 
heat.  Practically  every  farm  has  a  shed 
or  other  outbuilding  that  could  be  utilized 
to  protect  a  supply  of  ice  for  the  first 
season,  and  after  enjoying  its  benefits  for 
one  Summer  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  place  for  it  the  next  season. 

R.  H.  s. 


Ventilation  for  Storage  Cellar 

Reading  your  “Storage  for  Apples.” 
page  165,  leads  me  to  ask  advice.  On  our 
farm  is  on  old-fashioned  outdoor  cellar, 
built  into  a  bank,  with  stone  walls,  dirt 
floor  and  stone  roof,  all  well  covered  with 
dirt  and  gravel  out  to  and  beyond  the 
door.  A  wooden  door  shuts  into  a  heavy 
door  frame,  fairly  tight,  and  there  is  no 
other  opening.  Is  ventilation  necessary? 

Riverside.  Conn.  c.  b.  a. 

While  probably  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  I  would  consider  a  ventilating  sys¬ 
tem  a  great  improvement  to  the  cellar  as 
it  now  stands.  With  a  ventilator  in¬ 
stalled.  both  out-take  and  intake  fine 
openings,  the  moisture  content  of  the  cel¬ 
lar  could  be  more  easily  regulated  than  at 
present.  The  flues  should  be  provided 
with  dampers  or  covers,  so  that  the 
amount  of  air  passing  through  them  could 
be  regulated  from  the  maximum  down  to 
nothing,  and  with  this  construction  as 
well  as  the  addition  of  a  small  entrance 
chamber  or  anteroom  with  double  doors 
you  would  be  pretty  well  equipped  to  con¬ 
trol  both  temperature  and  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  air,  as  well  as  insuring  a 
sweeter  air  in  the  cellar.  b.  h.  s. 


Leading  crops  are  corn,  hay,  potatoes 
and  tobacco.  Wheat  is  looking  fine  :  grass 
not  very  good.  At  the  farm  sales  corn  is 
selling  from  $1.35  to  $1.37  for  70  lbs. 
on  ear.  Potatoes.  $1.80  per  bu. :  wheat. 
$“.20 ;  tobacco,  from  14  to  ISc  per  lb. ; 
apples.  $2  per  bu. ;  fat  hogs.  17%c  per 
lb.,  live  weight;  eggs,  30c:  butter,  50c; 
lard.  20  to  24c  per  lb.;  chickens.  26c  per 
lb..  At  a  farm  sale  of  Holstein  cattle 
recently  cows  averaged  $178.17  per  head; 
heifers.  $154.58  per  head,  and  yearling 
calves.  $01  per  head.  b.  w.  h. 

Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


Established  1852 


Have  You  Seen  the  New 

STUDEBAKER  CARS? 

Built  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Rural  Service  and 
Proved  On  the  Country  Roads  of  America 


The  New  LIGHT-FOUR  —  $1125 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


The  New  LIGHT-SIX 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


$1585 


The  New  BIG-SIX  —  $1985 

F,  O.  B.  Detroit 


THE  three  New  Studebaker  Cars  are 
distinctive  in  design,  with  powerful 
and  economical  motors,  built  for  heavy 
duty  service;  intermediately  located  trans¬ 
mission;  genuine  leather  upholstery;  Gypsy 
top  with  oval  plate  glass  windows  in  rear; 
permanent  and  lustrous  finish. 

To  make  sure  of  their  ability  to  deliver 
continuous  service  under  all  conditions, 
original  cars  of  each  new  model  were  given 
a  10,000  mile  endurance  test  on  the  worst 
country  roads  of  America.  Thousands  of  cars 
in  owners’  hands  have  since  convincingly 


proved  their  correctness  of  design  and  me¬ 
chanical  excellence. 

Studebaker  manufactures  completely  in 
its  own  factories  its  motors,  bodies,  tops, 
axles,  transmissions,  steering  gears,  springs, 
fenders,  and  cuts  its  own  gears  and  other 
vital  parts,  thus  eliminating  middlemen’s 
profits.  Only  because  of  these  manufactur¬ 
ing  advantages  and  large  quantity  produc¬ 
tion  is  Studebaker  able  to  build  such  high 
quality  cars  at  their  respective  prices. 

The  name  Studebaker  is  your  assurance 
of  lasting  satisfaction. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


STUDEBAKER 


South  Bend,  Ind.  Walkerville,  Canada 

Address  all  correspondence  to  South  Bend 


Shinn-flat 


and 

Shinn’s  Cash  Bond 

Shinn-Flat  prevents  Lightning  Losses. 

It  enables  the  electricity  in  the  building  to  grad¬ 
ually  pass  from  the  heavily  charged  ground  into  the  at¬ 
mosphere  above  the  building-relieving  the  strain  on  the  building 
caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  electncity  in  the  cloud  above,  and 
removing  the  conditions  that  cause  the  Lightning  Stroke. 

Shinn’s  Cash  Bond  is  issued  by  a  large  Bonding  Company  to  the  owner 
of  every  building  protected  by  Shinn-Flat,  guaranteeing  that  Lightning  will  not  strike. 

This  is  the  only  company  that  covers  the  work  of  its  representatives  by  a  Cash  Bond. 

36  °/o  Greater  Protection  Shinn-Flat  is  the  only.  Lightning  Conductor 
;  made  in  the  form  of  a  flat  cable,  which  eminent 

(42)  ^ electrical  authorities  all  say  is  more  efficient.  It  has  36  per 

cent  more  conducting  surface  for  electricity  than  any  round 
cable  containing  the  same  amount  of  material.  Write  for  fre«x 
booklet  on  Lightning  Cause  uud  Control. 

HrWUKiiftV  w.  Ci  SH!NN  MFG.  CO. 


1658  Monadnock  Building 


Chicago,  Ili 


PAINT 


$1.35 

P£R 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  i>aint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  trom  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  f°r  five  or  ten  gallons  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Itch  and  Mange 

Long,  heavy  coats  of  hair  on  horses  are  a  nest¬ 
ing  place  for  parasites,  causing  itch  and  mange, 
which  irritate  the  horses  and  keep  them  from 
doing  best  work.  Prevent  these  troubles  by 
spring  and  fall  clipping  with  a  Stewart  No.  1 
Hall  Bearing  Machine.  Only  $9.75.  Send  $2.00 
—pay  balance  on  arrival.  Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  A  141,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  spoke  of  a  new  book 
which  we  have  been  reading.  It  is  “Salt,” 
by  Charles  G.  Norris.  As  one  might  nat¬ 
urally  suppose,  the  author  takes  a  well- 
known  text,  “Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth; 
but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour,  where¬ 
with  shall  it  be  salted?”  I  presume  there 
have  been  many  thousands  of  sermons  and 
books  written  from  that  text,  and,  all  sorts 
of  applications  have  been  made  to  show 
what  is  meant  by  “salt.”  In  this  book 
the  author  brings  out  the  thought  that  the 
real  “salt”  of  modern  society  is  a  college 
education  or  college  men,  and  he  makes  it 
very  clear  that  this  salt  has  lost  much  of 
its  “savour.”  He  also  shows  very  clearly 
that  it  can  only  be  “salted”  by  hard  work 
and  the  proper  home  life.  I  wish  every 
one  of  our  people  who  are  in  any  way  in¬ 
terested  in  educating  a  boy  or  girl  could 
read  this  book. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  is  the  story  of  a  New  England  boy 
and  his  struggle  with  the  problem  of  “edu¬ 
cation.”  This  boy’s  father  was  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  type  of  the  old  families ;  rich,  honor¬ 
able,  highly  educated  and  a  student.  His 
mother  was  of  the  opposite  New  England 
type — pretty,  shallow,  selfish  and  pleas¬ 
ure-loving.  Any  student  of  heredity  would 
tell  you  that  such  a  hoy  would  take  noble 
qualities  from  his  father,  hut  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  them  would  depend  on  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  Such  a  mother  makes  her 
child  a  blotter  or  sponge.  He  will  absorb 
character  from  others  rather  than  build 
it  within  himself.  He  cannot  be  blamed' 
for  it.  Tin1  thing  i.s  in  his  bone.  The 
need  is  to  put  him  where  the  influences 
will  be  good.  I  have  known  boys  who 
picked  up  the  meanest  habits  and  the 
worst  language  from  the  hired  man  or  the 
little  “toughs”  at  school,  while  others  nat¬ 
urally  rejected  much  of  the  filth.  In  this 
story,  Griffith  Adams  was  the  victim  of 
his  mother's  laziness  and  selfish  love  of 
pleasure. 

***** 

His  father  died  and  the  mother  went 
seeking  another  husband.  The  boy  was 
put  into  boarding  schools,  without  love  or 
home  or  that  tie  of  family  life  which  is 
the  real  foundation  of  character.  If  you 
read  this  book  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  not  put  your  boy  into  any  military 
or  private  school  unless  you  investigate,  it 
thoroughly  and  know  just  what,  the  in¬ 
fluences  are.  The  stern  discipline  of  the 
military  school  taught  this  boy  to  lie  and 
cheat.  The  favoritism  of  the  private 
school  soured  him  and  he  had  no  back¬ 
ground  of  home  life  or  family  love  to  give 
him  ambition  or  purpose.  He  just  drift¬ 
ed  along  from  one  school  to  another — like 
a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  simply  absorb¬ 
ing  the  ink  of  life  which  stronger  or  nas¬ 
tier  minds  wrote  on  the  page  and  present¬ 
ed  to  him. 

***** 

Then  he  entered  the  university;  not 
with  any  definite  purpose,  but  because 
that  seemed  the  proper  way  to  spend  four 
years  of  a  young  man’s  life.  They  were 
worse  than  wasted  years,  because  the  boy 
had  never  been  ta tight,  to  think  or  to 
work,  and  he  had  never  absorbed  any 
higher  ambition  than  a  lazy  desire  for 
pleasure.  The  description  of  college  fra¬ 
ternity  life  given  in  'this  book  is,  I  believe, 
tme,  and  you  ought  to  read  it  before  your 
boy  enters  one  of  these  fraternities.  I 
know  something  about  that  from  experi¬ 
ence.  At  an  old  agricultural  college  I 
joined  one  of  the  Greek  letter  fraternities. 
Our  chapter  was  really  a  literary  society. 
Not  one  of  the  boys  drank,  and  not  more 
than  one  or  two  smoked.  It  was  a  clean, 
uplifting  influence — good  for  all  of  us. 
Some  .10  years  later  one  of  my  boys  went 
to  a  great  college  and  found  a  chapter  of 
this  same  fraternity  and  on  the  strength 
of  my  old  experience  I  consented  to  bis 
joining!  Well,  I  know  better  now!  This 
Griffith  Adams  played  and  dawdled 
through  the  university,  hunting  for  the 
easiest  courses  and  learning  absolutely 
nothing  that  could  lit,  him  for  making  a 
living.  It  is  true  that  other  boys  at  the 
same  college  and  in  the  same  class  worked 
hard  and  gained  something  of  character 
as  they  went  on. 

***** 

I  talked  this  over  with  a  college  presi¬ 
dent  not  long  ago,  and  he  admitted  that 
probably  in  every  institution  there  are 
boys  who  are  going  to  be  idle  and  worth¬ 
less,  while  others  are  absorbing  the  true 
spirit  of  life  and  getting  the  true  “salt” 
which  is  to  save  society.  Those  boys 
might  be  found  sitting  side  by  side,  read¬ 
ing  the  same  books  and  listening  to.  the 
same  lectures !  The  president,  admitted 
this,  and  said  the  college  could  not  control 
it.  They  must  take  these  boys  as  they 
were  presented  to  them.  Their  home 
training  represented  the  foundation  of 
education.  If  that  was  sound,  the  college 
work  was  like  building  on  a  rock.  If  the 
boy  was  a  mere  blotter,  and  his  home  life 
not  what  it  should  be.  the  college  train¬ 
ing  was  much  like  trying  to  build  a  house 
on  the  sand  or  on  concrete  posts  which 
bad  no  reinforcement  of  solid  steel.  I 
rather  think  this  is  about  the  best  illus¬ 
tration  we  are  likely  to  get.  With  most 
of  us  education  is  much  like  mixing  fact 
and  fancy  and  experience  (much  as  we 
mix  Jibe  sand  and  cement  and  water)  and 
packing  it  around  a  human  life.  No  man 
who  knows  his  business  would  build  his 
big  house  on  posts  of  concrete  alone,  lie 
must  have  the  solid  steel  inside.  And  so 
with  your  bov’s  education.  The  facts  and 
fancies  and  all  the  tricks  of  learning  will 
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crumble  under  test,  unless  they  are  built 
around  the  solid  steel  of  character  and 
home  training. 

***** 

Griffith  Adams  found  this  out  through 
agony  and  tears.  He  played  and  cheated 
his  way  through  college,  and  then  went 
back  to  his  mother.  About  all  he  cared 
about  her  was  to  wheedle  her  out.  of 
enough  money  to  pay  his  debts.  He  found 
her  dead  and  her  fortune  had  all  been  lost 
'through  eJpecuflsationj.  There  was  thus 
“educated”  young  man,  soft-handed  and 
soft-minded,  thrown  against  the  world 
with  absolutely  no  tool  with  which  to  dig 
himself  in.  What  he  did  and  how  lie  lived 
in  the  big  city  is  told  in  this  book  in  a 
way  which  I  know,  partly  from  experi¬ 
ence,  to  be  true.  This  boy  went  through 
the  experience  which  all  must  follow. 
Finally  there  came  into  his  life  the  chance 
for  real,  unselfish  sacrifice,  and  he  rose 
to  it.  Then  he  finally  saw  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  life.  He  became  a  father,  and  the 
problem  of  training  and  educating  his 
own  boy  became  a  vital  one.  Then  he  had 
a  chance  to  marry  one  of  two  women. 
One  was  rich,  with  absolute  ignorance  of 
poverty  and  its  stimulating  power.  The 
other  was  a  working  woman  of  plain  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  fine  ambition.  And  Adams 
chose  the  latter,  because  he  had  come  to 
know  the  joy  of  labor  and  honorable  am¬ 
bition,  and  because  be  knew  that  wealth 
and  luxury  would  ruin  his  boy. 

***** 

In  all  it  is  a  stimulating  book.  I  wish 
you  could  read  it.  It  is  not  likely  that 
many  of  us  will  have  any  chance  to  de¬ 
cide  between  two  such  ladies,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  problem  of  education  does  not 
reach  you  as  it  does  me,  with  all  these 
children  to  start  in  life.  This  book  makes 
several  things  very  clear.  Money  cannot 
buy  character.  I  know  farmers  who  have 
grown  well-to-do  through  the  rise  in  land 
values  who  seem  to  think  they  can  buy 
character  and  education  for  the  children. 
They  cannot  do  it.  They  run  up  against 
one  of  the  limitations  of  money  when  they 
try  it.  They  might  go  out  in  the  woods 
and  cut  down  a  beautiful  maple  tree. 
They  cut  it  into  logs  and  cure  it.  Then 
they  haul  these  logs  to  a  furniture  fac¬ 
tory  and  say,  “I  want  you  to  cut  these 
up  and  make  a  full  outfit  of  furniture. 
My  daughter  is  to  be  married  and  1  want 
to  furnish  her  house.  Never  mind’  the  ex¬ 
pense — do  it.”  They  would  do  it  for  him. 
and  send  back  finely  polished  chairs  and 
tables  made  from  the  maple  logs.  But 
you  cannot  do  that  with  the  boy  or  girl. 
What  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  if  we  could 
take  John  and  Mary  to  the  college  and 
say  to  the  president : 

“Here,  I  want  you  to  take  these  chil¬ 
dren  and  send  me  back  a  lawyer  and  a 
poet.  I  want  the  finest  character,  the 
greatest  ability  and  the  finest  learning. 
Never  mind  the  expense — do  it.” 

Would  anyone  trust  his  life  before  a 
jury  with  that  lawyer,  or  find  any  poetry 
in  the  poet?  No;  unless  they  had  it  in 
them,  and  also  the  cream  of  sacrifice  and 
love  from  father  and  mother,  they  would 
most  likely  be  poor  specimens  of  man¬ 
made  character.  This  education  of  the 
children  is  an  awful  problem.  True  edu¬ 
cation  ought  to  be  the  salt  of  society,  but 
too  often  it  turns  out  to  be  a  sort  of  un¬ 
derdone  molasses  candy.  The  plain  salt, 
of  the  world  is  manufactured  at  home. 
There  are  several  thing  at  least  which 
should  be  drilled  into  every  child.  He  lias 
a  right  to  a  reasonable  amount,  of  play. 
His  Childhood  should  be  care-free. .  lie 
ought  to  be  taught  that  the  highest  aim  of 
all  education  is  to  fit.  a  boy  or  girl  to  earn 
their  own  living  honestly  and  through  in¬ 
telligent.  labor.  The  child  ought  to  have  a 
base  around  which  the  concrete  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  be  packed.  The  true  salt  bar¬ 
rel  of  the  earth  lies  in  the  home.  That 
is  where  we  influence  the  future.  One 
thing  is  sure ;  this  book  has  settled  my 
conviction  that  I  will  never  send  another 
boy  to  college  unless  he  is  willing  to  work 
out  his  education.  H.  w.  c. 


A  Red  Letter  Day 

You  once  wrote  me  that  grape  enthu¬ 
siasts  like  grape  gossip.  I  took  up  Mun¬ 
son’s  Foundations  yesterday  to  quote  a 
line  to  Mr.  Anthony  of  Geneva.  Station, 
and  I  began  to  think  of  the  visit.  Munson 
made  to  my  vineyard  and  me.  I  was 
greatly  honored,  for  I  hadn’t  been  visited 
before  by  a  leading  horticulturist.  I  had 
to  myself  make  ealte  on  Campbell,  Corby 
and  Copley.  We  walked  up  one  row  and 
down  the  next  and  talked  of  the  different 
hybrids  ind  their  originators.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  training  similar  to  his  as  shown  in 
“The  Bushberg  Manual”  (Edition  1895) 
on  the  sum  page  interested  him  and  he 
asked  me  where  I  got  the  idea.  At  that 
moment  my  uncle,  Joseph  Eudlam,  was 
passing  us  on  the  road.  I  stopped  him 
and  thou  told  Prof.  Munson  that  my  uncle 
had  taken  locust  j loots  crotched  at  the 
top  and  laid  poles  in  the  crotches;  both 
were  pleased.  My  uncle,  now  84. years 
old.  still  grows  bis  grapes  on  that  same 
trellis.  I  gave  Munson  some  Elsingburgh 
grapes.  He  was  delighted  with  them, 
preferred  them  to  all  the  others,  and  lie 
asked  me  to  icnd  him  a.  vine  in  the  Fall, 
Which  I  did,  and  from  that  vine  he  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  that  variety  was.  a 
parent  of  the  Delaware.  I  drove  him 
around  jiark-like  Oyster  Bay,  and  by  tin* 
beautiful  house  and  grounds  where  Col. 
Roosevelt  spent  his  /boyhood.  I  frequently 
corresponded  with  Munson  until  his 
death,  and  he  sent  me  many  of  his  finest 
table  grapes  for  testing,  several  of  which 
are  lost  except  to  my  collection. 

Maryland.  ELBERT  WAKEMAN. 
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High  Crop  Prices 

Prices  will  probably  continue  steady 
and  at  a  high  level,  according  to  President 
Thompson  of  the  Federal  Commission, 
who  recently  returned  from  a  study  of  the 
agricultural  conditions  in  England,  France 
and  Italy.  He  also  says  that  crop  conditions 
and  prospects  justify  a  strong  demand  for 
food  and  fibre  products  from  the  United 
States.  Use 

A* A  C*  Fertilizers 

Large  production  means  large  profits. 
Large  yields  mean  less  labor  per  pound  or 
bushel.  The  best  fertilizer  pays  the  best. 
Write  to  the  nearest  address  given  below  for 
fertilizer  with,  or  without  potash. 

We  guarantee  soluble  potash 

How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers 

I  is  the  title  of  a  56  page  book  containing  information  every 
farmer  needs  in  relation  to  the  proper  use  of  fertilizers;  it  shows 
where  profit  is  to  be  found,  and  bow  to  get  it.  It  is  different 
from  other  fertilizer  books  and  is  not  a  catalogue.  Anyone  of 
our  offices  named  below  will  send  it  to  you  free.  Simply 
mention  this  paper  and  ask  for  the  book. 

Tte  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


Atlanta 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Buffalo 


Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Charleston 

Columbia 


Detroit 
Jacksonville 
I.os  Angeles 
Montgomery 


New  Yore 
Philadelphia 
St.  Louis 
Savannah,  Etc. 


Agents  Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory 
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Get  Your  Farm  Home  from 
the  Canadian  Pacific 

THE  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  offers  a  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  own  a  farm,  achieve 
independence  and  grow  rich  in  Western  Can¬ 
ada.  It  offers  you  farm  lands  on  the  rich 
prairies  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Al¬ 
berta  for  eleven  to  thirty  dollars  an  acre, 
or  irrigated  land  up  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre. 

Twenty  Years  to  Pay 

You  pay  down  10%.  Then  you  have  no  payment  on  the 
principal  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  year;  then  fifteen 
annual  payments.  Interest  is  6%. 

$2,000LoantotheFarmer 


Loans  are  made  to  approved  set¬ 
tlers  on  irrigated  farms — with  no 
security  except  the  land  itself — 
up  to  $2,000  in  improvements. 
You  have  twenty  years  to  pay 
back  this  loan  at  6%  interest. 

Why  This  Offer  Is  Made 

The  Canadian  Pacific  is  not  a  real 
estate  dealer,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term.  Its  pros¬ 
perity  depends  upon  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  settlers  along  its  lines 
of  railway.  To  get  good  settlers 
and  to  make  them  keep  prosper¬ 
ous,  it  offers  terms  and  assistance 
which  would  otherwise  be  impos¬ 


sible.  And  this  offer  applies  to 
the  wonderful  prairie  lands  of 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Man¬ 
itoba — the  richest  grain  and  stock 
land  in  North  America.  45  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat,  100  bushels  of  oats 
per  acre,  are  frequently  produced 
on  this  land.  A  rerage  crops  ex¬ 
ceed  any  average  elsewhere  in 
America. 

Lands  Under  Irrigation 

In  Southern  Alberta  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  has  developed  the 
largest  individual  irrigation  un¬ 
dertaking  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent.  The  irrigated  lands  are  sold 
on  the  same  easy  payment  terms— 
prices  range  up  to  $50  an  acre. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  will  not  sell  you  a  farm 
until  you  have  inspected  it. 
To  make  this  easy,  special 
railway  rates  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars  and  free  illustrated 
booklet. 

M.  E.  THORNTON 

Supt.  of  Colonization 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

914  First  St.  E.  Calgary,  Alberta 


M.  E.  THORNTON,  Sopt.  of  Colonization 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 
914  First  St.  E.,  Calfary,  Alberta 

I  would  be  interested  in  learning  more 

about: 

□  Irrigation  farming  in  Sunny  Alberta. 

[  1  Farm  opportunities  in  Alberta,  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Manitoba. 

□  Special  railway  rates  for  home 
seekers. 

□  Business  and  industrial  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  Western  Canadu. 

□  Town  lots  in  growing  Western  towns. 

My  Name _  _ _ .... 

Address  ........  _ .... _ _ _ _ 

Town _ _ _  ... 


Stat 
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Lime  and  Potato  Scab 

On  page  218  I  notice  the  question  of 
liming  potato  ground  has  been  raised 
again,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  treat¬ 
ing  this  question  they  always  get  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  since  it  is  not 
the  cause  of  potato  scab,  it  only  promotes 
scab  where  the  seed  is  scabby,  and  the 
sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  go  after  the 
cause  and  remove  it  by  disinfecting  the 
seed.  All  the  evidence  I  have  ever  seen 
tends  to  show  that  the  potato  crop  is 
benefited  by  lime,  except  where  the  seed 
is  infected,  and  the  farmer  who  persists 
in  growing  potatoes,  where  clover  will  not 
grow,  for  lack  of  lime,  will  surely  come 
to  grief.  The  farmers  at  Caribou,  Maine, 
mentioned  in  the  article  spoken  of,  are 
on  the  right. track,  if  they  will  take  care 
to  have  their  seed  disinfected  and  free 
from  scab,  and  then  not  make  their  appli¬ 
cations  too  heavy.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  supply  the  full  amount  of  the  lime 
requirement  to  get  a  stand  of  clover.  I 
have  known  very  acid  soil  to  produce 
clover  with  an  application  of  only  600  to 
SCO  pounds  of  hydrated  lime,  and  on 
testing  the  soil  it  still  showed  acid.  It 
would  seem  from  this  that  if  potato 
growers  would  use  just  enough  lime  to 
grow  clover,  and  have  their  seed  free 
from  scab,  they  could  keep  up  their  soil 
and  grow  clean  potatoes.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  fertilizers  and  manure 
will  not  produce  their  .best  results  where 
lime  is  lacking,  and  this  applies  to  pota¬ 
toes  as  well  as  other  crops.  Soil  investi¬ 
gators  now.  seem  to  be  working  on  the 
plan  of  finding  out  how  much  lime  a  cer¬ 
tain  soil  needs  to  neutralize  it.  and  then 
recommending  that  amount,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  last  10  or  12  years,  small 
amounts  applied  often,  have  been  giving 
excellent  results,  and  farmers  would  do 
well  to  follow  this  practice,  especially 
where  liming  is  new  to  them. 

JOHN  S.  STITT. 

Mr.  Stitt  overlooks  one  important 
thing.  Not  only  does  the  seed  carry  the 
scab  germs,  but  they  are  also  found  in 
the  soil.  There  would  not  be  much  use 
in  treating  the  seed  for  scab  and  then 
planting  in  soil  filled  with  the  germs — 
and  using  lime.  If  it  were  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  scabby  seed  the  problem  would 
be  easy,  but  the  scabby  land  complicates 
it.  We  know  of  a  farm  in  New  Jersey 
where  a  five-year  rotation  was  followed. 
Thus  each  field  went  into  potatoes  every 
five  years,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  lime 
each  field  immediately  after  the  potatoes 
were  dug.  The  soil  of  one  field  was  so 
filled  with  scab  germs  that  the  crop  was 
close  to  a  failure  whenever  potatoes 
reached  that  field  4r«ji!the  rotation.  Even 
when  the  seed  pieces  were  treated  the 
disease  appeared.  In  most  of  the  potato 
growing  sections  there  is  more  or  less  of 
this  scabby  soil  and  no  matter  how  the 
seed  is  handled  the  disease  will  appear  if 
lime  is  used.  It  is  very  desirable  to  use 
lime  when  clover  will  not  thrive  without 
it,  though  much  the  same  effect  can  be 
obtained  with  Alsike  clover  or  Soy  beans. 
As  for  using  lime  directly  on  potatoes, 
we  believe  it  is  dangerous  advice  and  we 
do  not  give  it.  Those  who  try  it  will 
regret  it.  We  are  told  that  rather  coarse 
limestone  will  not  cause  trouble  from 
scab,  but  if  we  were  to  use  lime  at  all 
we  should  want  it  to  sweeten  the  soil. 

Cut-back  Apple  Trees 

Will  trees  that  have  been  girdled  by 
animals  and  cut  back  to  ground  produce 
anything  but  wild  fruit?  In  your  opin¬ 
ion,  would  it  pay  even  for  cider  apples  to 
plant  such  little  trees?  I  am  looking  for 
just  such  small  trees  to  plant  on  a  rough 
piece  of  hillside  land  that  was  recently 
cleared  of  dead  chestnut,  where  the  in¬ 
vestment  and  risk  is  not  so  much.  I  will 
be  satisfied  if  I  get  apples  for  making  vin¬ 
egar  from  them.  s.  F. 

Mohntou,  Pa. 

This  refers  to  an  offer  made  by  a  nur¬ 
seryman  to  sell  “cut-back”  trees  at  a  low 
figure.  ITis  story  is  that  the  rabbits  gird-  1 
h>d  the  trees  at  the  snow  line  and  that 
the  following  Spring  they  were  cut  back 
to  the  ground  and  made  a  uew  growth  this 
year.  If  they  were  cut  back  to  a  point 
above  the  bud,  these  trees  will  be  true  to 
variety  and  will  make  a  fair  showing 
when  planted.  We  have  over  100  such 
“cut-backs”  iu  our  orchard  and  they  are 


Upon  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
seed  bed  is  prepared  depends  the  size 
of  the  harvest. 


And  upon  the  size  of  the  harvest 
depends  the  entire  compensation  of 
the  farm  owner — his  reward  for  all 
his  months  of  labor  in  plowing,  disk¬ 
ing,  seeding,  cultivating,  reaping,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  money  investment 
in  land,  implements,  seed,  etc. 

The  only  answer  to  the  entire  year’s 
effort  is — bushels. 

The  best  preparation,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
depends  upon  using  the  best  farm  implements. 

Farm  owners  using  Oliver  Tractor  Imple¬ 
ments  get  the  greatest  possible  yield  per  acre. 
A  single,  actual  instance — one  out  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  similar  cases — may  be  cited. 

In  the  fall  of  1917,  J.  B.  Grinnell,  Secretary 
of  the  Nebraska  Farmers’  Congress,  plowed 
twenty  acres  of  dry  hard  ground  for  winter 
wheat  with  Oliver  plows.  This  is  what  he 
says  in  regard  to  their  performance: — 

“This  field  of  wheat  made  an  average  of 
35  bushels  per  acre.  Neighboring  fields,  turned 
with  other  plows,  averaged  only  from  15  to 
25  bushels.  When  I  saw  this  large  yield  I 
was  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  of  Oliver's 
superiority.  The  Oliver  plows  had  paid  for 
themselves  several  times  over  on  this  one 
crop  of  wheat.” 

Thousands  of  other  farm  owners — all  Oliver 
users — have  had  the  same  results  from  Oliver 
tools.  Oliver  plowed  lands  give  farm  owners 
their  answer  in  bushels — more  bushels  per  acre. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 


“Oliver  Plowed  Fields 
Bring  Greatest  Yields *' 


South  Bend,  Indiana 


of  good  size  and  shape.  We  would  not 
buy  them  from  choice,  and  would  rather 
pay  more  money  for  straight,  young 
trees,  but  they  will  grow  into  good  shape. 
Of  course,  if  they  are  cut  back  below  the 
hud  they  will  be  mere  seedlings.  But  it  is 
a  uew  idea  to  raise  apples  for  cider! 

Increasing  Value  of  Sheep  Manure 

In  regard  to  the  article  on  page  163, 
T  find  a  good  way  to  enrich  sheep  manure 
when  the  sheep  are  iu  pasture  during 
the  Summer  months  is  to  put  two  or  three 
pigs  in  the  sheep  pen.  We  did  that,  and 
1  think  it  helps  the  manure  very  much. 

P.  K. 
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Wo  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men.  with  and  withoui 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  or 
farms.  If  you  need  a  k’ood,  steady, 
sober  man.  write  for  an  ordei 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization  and  we  make  nc 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 
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Increase  Your  Wool  Clip 

Shear  witli  a  machine  and  not  only  get  15% 
more  wool  the  first  season  but  leave  a  smooth, 
even  stubble  that  grows  more  wool  next  year. 
You  will  lose  money  by  shearing  with  hand 
shears.  Machine  shearing  is  easier  and  doesn’t 
sear  t lie  sheep.  Get  a  Stewart  No.  9  Rail  Rear¬ 
ing  Shearing  Machine.  Soon  pays  for  itself. 
Price  $14.  Send  $2 — pay  balance  on  arrival. 
Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAET  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  141,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave,,  Chicago,  Ill. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  i>erson.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But' to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser 


Your  paper  is  without  a  rival ;  it  has  more  honest  re¬ 
ligion  between  its  covers  than  any  religious  paper  1 
know,  and  I  know  many.  If  you  ever  stop  sending  The 
it.  N.-Y.  I  will  take  my  little  gun  in  hand  and  wander 
down  Thirtieth  Street.  J.  n.  NOBTHBUr. 

Vermont. 

THIS  idea  of  enforcing  religion  with  a  shotgun 
is  something  of  a  novelty,  but  we  may  expect, 
anything  in  these  days.  As  for  religious  papers — 
have  you  thought  that  perhaps  some  of  them  print 

their  sign  in  letters  that  are  too  large? 

* 

WE  sincerely  believe  that  the  outlook  for  apple 
growing  is  excellent.  The  more  we  hear  from 
Europe  the  more  evident  it  appears  that  there  have 
been  serious  losses  in  the  orchards.  Within  a  few 
years  the  demand  for  dried  and  green  fruit  will  he 
larger  thau  ever  before,  and  there  will  he  ships 
enough  to  carry  a  full  supply.  It  will  be  years  be¬ 
fore  European  fruit  growers  can  bring  their  orchards 
hack.  We  do  not  take  the  view  that  the  European 
nations  will  he  unable  to  buy.  Outside  of  Ger¬ 
many  the  nations  will  have  credits  which  will  give 
them  full  purchasing  power.  Good  apples  will  he  in 
demand.  Another  thing:  however  we  may  differ 
over  some  of  the  aspects  of  Prohibition,  we  must  all 
agree  that  with  the  fading  away  of  the  saloon  busi¬ 
ness  there  will  he  an  increased  demand  for  such 
products  as  milk,  and  fruit,  and  its  juices.  We  think 
therefore  that  the  demand  for  apple  products  is  as¬ 
sured.  It  is  a  time  for  getting  in  conservatively  and 

for  taking  care  of  what  we  have. 

* 

Thf.se  wool  associations  will  be  a  great  help  in  get¬ 
ting  better  results,  but  it  is  hard  to  reach  the  people 
who  are  back  in  the  hills,  such  one*  as  have  writtenjne. 
I  know  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  help  us  there  if  it  will.  Our 
association  wants  to  get  in  touch  with  all  these  small 
farmers,  and  get  information  to  them  as  to  how  to  care 
tor  their  fleeces  to  get'  best  results.  1  have  a  letter  from 
one  man  who  wants  help  in  locating  a  good  ram  to 
match  his  sheep  and  encloses  a  sample  of  wool  from 
two  ewes.  He  sems  to  have  a  nice  flock,  but  knows 
nothing  of  the  different  breeds,  apparently. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.  george  atwell  post. 

R.  POST  is  the  man  who  told  how  he  got  full 
market  price  for  his  small  lot  of  wool.  The 
story  attracted  attention  from  many  who  have  only 
a  few  sheep,  and  were  becoming  discouraged  over 
their  failure  to  obtain  a  fair  price.  They  can  com¬ 
bine  their  sales  and  get  what  is  comingito  them.  As 
Mr.  Post  says  the  associations  of  farmers  usually 
attract  the  strong  and  well-to-do,  while  the  smaller 
farmers,  back  from  the  towns  and  central  places, 
who  have  small  lots  of  goods,  are  at  the  mercy  of 
dealers  and  agents  or  peddlers.  They  need  help 
even  more  than  the  stronger  farmers,  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.  gladly  offers  its  services  in  letting  them  know 
what  they  can  do  to  improve  their  business.  Keep 
it  ifi  mind  that  real,  success  in  agriculture  cannot  rise 
above  the  thought  and  spirit  of  the  plain,  middle- 
class  farmer. 

* 

On?  hundred  fruit  trees  on  every  farm ! 

HAT  slogan  has  been  taken  up  by  nurserymen 
and  fruit  growers.  The  result  will  he  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  small  orchards.  Some  farmers,  as  we  think 
wisely,  will  plant  a  smaller  number,  say  50  or  25. 
They  know  they  cannot  well  care  for  100  trees  and 
keep  up  their  regular  fa rm  work.  So  they  plant 
a  few  trees  and  give  them  good  care.  We  do  not 
stick  for  any  particular  number  of  trees.  We  just 
want  a  small  fruit  orchard  on  every  farm.  The  farm 
and  the  family  will  be  all  the  better  for  it.  No  use 
saying  a  farmer  will  buy  all  the  fruit  he  needs. 
You  never  saw  one  who  did  this,  and  you  never  will. 
The  most  opposition  has  come  from  men  who  say 
this  farm  orchard  proposition  will  interfere  with 
sales  from  the  regular  fruit  farms.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  to  this,  but  these  objectors  usually  answer  their 
own  argument  by  saying  the  funu  tree  will  not  live! 
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The  way  we  regard  a  fruit  tree  we  think  such  a  small 
orchard  would  be  not  only  an  asset  but  a  companion 
and  education  to  any  farm  family. 

* 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  had  a  few  remarks  about 
“Phospho-germ” — quoting  from  Prof.  Rose  of 
Florida.  At  that  time  we  stated  that  the  potash  in 
this  stuff  came  from  wood  ashes.  Now  we  are  told 
that  this  potash  is  from  green  sand  marl,  which 
makes  the  story  worse  yet.  This  stuff  then  seems  to 
be  raw  Florida  phosphate,  swamp  muck  and  marl, 
with  various  “germs”  mixed  with  it.  The  price  of 
this  unchopped  plant  hash  is  .$45  per  ton,  and  we 
are  told  that  farmers  ill  parts  of  the  South  are  buy¬ 
ing  it  by  the  carload !  They  seem  to  believe  that 
the  germs  in  this  stuff  will  fill  their  soil  with  nitro¬ 
gen,  so  they  will  not  need  to  buy  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Humbug — thy  name  is  germ!  “Nitro- 

fertile”  is  another  one  to  lie  let  alone. 

* 

In  an  editorial  you  write:  “We  simply  want  to  find 
out  where  a  Senator’s  responsibility  begins  and  ends, 
ft?  he  the  servant  of  the  State?"  To  the  last  question, 
no.  It  is  his  business  as  a  man  and  a  Senator  to  vote 
for  that  lie  believes  best  for  all  the  States.  Tell  me 
why  one  or  more  States  should  vote  that  might  cause 
woman  suffrage  in  a  State  where  its  people  do  not  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  when  it  should  bo  adopted 
there?  Every  State  can  now  have  suffrage  if  it  wishes, 
and  it  is  a  good  thing  that  part  of  the  States  try 
woman  suffrage  beside  those  that  do  not  have  it.  I 
believe  what  is  best  will  win.  In  voting  for  what  he 
believed  was  best  for  ah  the  States,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  his  own  State,  he  has  shown 
more  of  moral  courage  and  true  manhood  than  the  aver¬ 
age  Congressman.  I  have  more  respect  for  an  opponent 
than  the  echo  of  the  crowd,  be  they  right  or  wrong. 
Massachusetts.  H.  o.  head. 

S  we  have  stated  a  dozen  times,  we  want  to  set¬ 
tle  this  question  of  responsibility.  A  Senator  is 
el  of 'ted  by  the  people  of  a  State.  This  is  a  Republic, 
and  the  majority  rales — or  is  supposed  to.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  State — through  their  Legislature — tell 
their  Senator  just  what  they  want  him  to  do.  Is  he 
under  obligations  to  obey  them  or  not?  Mr.  Mead 
seems  to  think  he  is  not.  He  thinks  a  Senator  should 
use  his  own  judgment  and  consider  the  wishes  of 
other  States  rather  than  his  own.  We  do  not  agree 
with  that  view.  We  think  the  Senator,  being  created 
by  the  State,  is  its  servant — sent  to  Washington,  free 
to  use  his  judgment  in  most  matters,  but  expected  to 
obey  instructions  when  they  are  definitely  given. 
Why  is  not  a  Senator  like  a  lawyer  selected  to  han¬ 
dle  our  legal  business?  He  is  five  to  use  Iiis  judg¬ 
ment,  up  to  the  time  we  tell  him  definitely  what  we 
want.  done.  When  that  time  comes  what  can  he  con¬ 
sistently  do  except  to  obey  orders  or  resign?  Now 
perhaps  we  are  all  wrong  in  this.  If  so.  we  will 
cheerfully  accept  correction.  It  is  a  big  question- 
big  with  possibilities  for  citizens  and  voters,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  it  settled.  We  can  imagine  a  case 
where  farmers  elected  a  man  to  do  certain  definite 
things  for  them.  When  he  got  to  Washington  he* 
might  fall  -back  upon  this  “own  judgment”  excuse 
and  refuse  to  help  them. 

* 

I  was  just  reading,  on  page  321,  about  the  Cayuga 
County  Farm  Bureau,  that  their  appropriation  was  cut 
short,  etc.  Our  Erie  County  Bureau  has  run  short  of 
funds  because  of  the  extension  of  the  work,  anil  our  effi¬ 
cient  manager.  S.  S.  Lehman,  with  the  help  of  his  exec¬ 
utive  committee,  has  instituted  a  membership  campaign 
and  is  asking  the  farmers  to  join  the  Farm  Bureau  or¬ 
ganization  and  pay  $1  each.  It  is  a  success,  and  I 
think  is  a  scheme  which  any  Farm  Bureau  short  of 
funds  would  do  well  to  consider.  If  any  Farm  Bureau 
is  interested  I  think  they  could  get  full  details  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  B.  D.  Love,  secretary,  R.F.D.,  Erie.  Pa.,  or 
to  S.  S.  Lehman,  manager,  Erie,  Pa.  geo.  e.  pierce. 
Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

OTIIING  could  he  better  for  a  Farm  Bureau 
than  to  have  it,  through  necessity,  financed  by 
farmers.  It  would  then  be  of  and  for  the  farmers. 
They  would  recognize  it  as  their  own  instrument,  and 
make  great  use  of  it.  In  at  least  one  county  the 
supervisors  refused  to  appropriate  money  for  I  arm 
Bureau  work.  The  farmers  quietly  organized  and 
elected  a  set  of  supervisors  pledged  to  such  an  appro¬ 
priation.  The  farmers  were  quite  within  their  rights 
in  doing  this.  It  did  them  far  more  good  than  the 
smaller  thing  of  controlling  that  hoard  of  super¬ 
visors.  They  learned  how  to  hitch  up  a  team  of 
political  horses!  The  way  to  make  a  Farm  Bureau 
successful  is  to  write  the  word  farm  in  italics!  The 
ink  with  which  to  do  that  is  made  out  of  the  dollars 
which  farmers  pay  as  members! 

• 

‘'Lime  and  phosphorus  will  make  us  prosperous!” 
IGTIT !  And  they  will  do  their  work  in  two 
ways.  The  great  majority  of  our  Eastern  soil 
is  sour  and  will  not  produce  grain  or  grass  and 
clover  to  best  advantage  until  it  is  sweetened.  Lime 
will  do  that,  and  when  clover  and  Alfalfa  come  in 
thick  and  strong  you  can  do  anything  you  like  with 
the  soil.  And  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to 
supply  what  the  crops  need.  Most  of  our  Eastern 
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soils  are  lacking  in  available  phosphorus.  Nitrogen, 
or  most  of  what  we  need,  can  be  supplied  by  clover 
and  other  legume  plants.  Most  of  our  heavy  and 
medium  soils  have  fair  supplies  of  potash,  and  by 
using  manure  and  cover  crops  we  can  make  it  avail¬ 
able.  The  great  need  of  legumes  and  of  grain  is 
phosphorus.  It  is  the  life  and  seed  maker- — the 
great  thing  needful  on  our  Eastern  lands.  The  use 
of  lime  sweetens  the  soil  and  makes  it  possible  to 
start  the  legumes.  These  in  turn  provide  nitrogen, 
but  they  cannot  produce  at  their  best  until  they  have 
an  abundance  of  phosphorus.  That  is  the  key  of 
success  in  our  Eastern  farming,  so  that  the  saying 
quoted  above  is  true.  And  there  is  more  to  it,  for 
lime  and  phosphorus  enter  into  the  very  life  and  spirit 
of  a  farmer  as  well  as  into  his  soil.  In  the  future 
more  even  than  in  the  past  the  backbone  and  brain 
of  the  fanner  will  determine  his  place  in  society  and 
•  he  extent  of  his  prosperity.  Bone  is  composed  of 
lime  and  phosphorus,  and  phosphorus  makes  up  the 
vital  part  of  the  brain.  Deprive  the  child  or  the 
man  of  needed  lime  and  phosphorus  and  he  cannot 
fulfill  his  mission  any  more  than  the  sour  soil 
deficient,  in  phosphorus  can  raise  its  crop.  So  that 
the  saying  is  doubly  true,  and  milk  and  entire  grain 
are  for  the  child  what  limestone  and  phosphates  are 
for  the  soil. 

* 

WHAT  is  the  true  situation  in  this  country 
regarding  the  League  of  Nations?  President 
Wilson  has  started  hack  to  Europe  stating  that  his 
presence  there  is  more  necessary  than  any  service 
he  can  render  here.  Congress  will  not  meet  again 
until  the  President  returns.  A  treaty  of  peace  with 
or  without  the  League  plan  included  must  he  ratified 
by  two-tliirds  of  the  United  States  Senators  before 
it  is  legally  adopted  by  this  nation.  Already  about 
40  Senators  have  pledged  themselves  to  oppose  the 
League  plan  as  now  presented.  At  the  same  time 
President  Wilson  asserts  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  favor  the  plan  he  proposes.  He 
puts  his  thought  and  hope  in  these  words: 

My  friends.  I  wish  you  would  reflect  upon  this  propo¬ 
sition.  The  vision  as  to  what  is  necessary  for  great 
reforms  has  seldom  come  from  the  top  in  the  nations  of 
the  world.  It  has  come  from  the  need  and  the  aspiration 
and  the  self-assertion  of  great,  bodies  of  men  who  meant 
to  be  free,  and  I  can  explain  some  of  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  leveled  against  this  great  enterprise 
only  by  the  supposition  that  the  men  who  utter  the 
criticisms  have  never  felt  the  great  pulse  of  the  heart 
of  the  world. 

President  Wilson  is  absolutely  right  in  saying  that 
the  question  will  finally  be  settled  by  the  thought 
and  demand  of  the  plain  people.  The  Senators  at 
Washington  may  “resolve”  and  pledge  to  their  hearts' 
content,  but  they  will  finally  do  what  the  “folks 
hack  home”  demand.  There  is  no  man  in  America 
big  enough  to  stand  up  and  defy  the  real  growl  of 
a  thoroughly  enraged  public.  The  question  is.  do 
the  American  people  care  enough  for  this  League  of 
Nations  to  leave  their  work  and  play  and  demand 
it?  President  Wilson  thinks  they  do.  The  opposing 
Senators  think  otherwise.  Our  own  opinion  is  that 
a  vast  majority  of  Americans  believe  that  some  sort 
of  international  league  must  be  formed,  but  there  is 
another  majority  which  will  not  endorse  any  plan 
until  they  understand  it  in  all  its  details. 

* 

Is  a  pig  that  squeals  for  food  with  an  ear  of  coni 
in  his  mouth  a  Bolshevik t  J.  m.  r. 

E  have  been  unable  to  find  out  what  these  men 
with  the  unpronounceable  names  really  stand 
for.  The  more  they  explain  the  less  we  seem  to  know 
about  it.  As  for  the  pig  squealing  for  more  food 
while  iiis  mouth  is  full,  the  description  seems  to  us 
more  applicable  to  the  monopolist  or  “bloated  bond¬ 
holder.”  As  a  rale,  moderate  prosperity  will  satisfy 
most  of  us.  We  should  say  that  pig  belongs  to  the 
class  of  citizens  who  have  simply  turned  life  into 
a  habit  of  grasping  money  and  power  for  their  own 
selfish  use.  They  cannot  begin  to  use  the  income 
from  their  accumulation,  yet  they  go  ou  scheming 
and  defrauding  in  order  to  increase  their  store.  That 
is  the  true  human  hog. 


Brevities 

Fish  sausage  is  announced  as  food  in  Sweden.  Milk 
at  .42  cents  a  quart  in  France. 

Peace  has  added  to  the  joy  of  the  world,  but  nothing 
to  the  food  supply. 

Hammer  away  at  this  idea  of  making  homemade 
bams. 

Remarkable  how  the  sheep  are  coming  in.  Now 
organize  to  control  the  sale  of  wool. 

A  little  soap  in  the  dishwater  will  not  hurt  the  pigs, 
but  beware  of  soap  powders. 

Lack  of  lime-forming  food  in  the  hog’s  ration  will  lie 
like  a  lack  of  “reinforcement”  in  a  concrete  post.  Both 
wi'l  crumble. 
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The  Farmers’  Interests  at  Albany 

A  DEFERRED  CONFERENCE. — Last  week  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  called  a  conference  of  farmers  at  the 
Executive  Mansion,  but  he  was  reported  sick,  and 
the  conference  dispersed  without  action  or  discus¬ 
sion.  In  the  hotel  lobbies  it  was  apparent  that  the 
men  present,  largely  officers  of  farm  organizations, 
looked  at  the  agricultural  situation  from  many 
divergent  angles.  The  one  thing  on  which  all  seemed 
to  agree  is  that  the  Farms  and  Markets  Council  is  a 
colossal  failure. 

DEMORALIZED  CONDITIONS.— Boiling  down  to 
printable  language,  the  general  information,  asser¬ 
tions  and  arguments  as  gathered  in  the  hotels,  at 
the  Capitol  and  from  State  employees,  the  following 
summary  fairly  expresses  the  situation:  The  Farms 
and  Markets  Department  is  demoralized.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  the  abolition  of  the  council  of  nine  is 
practically  universal.  Even  its  members  admit  fail¬ 
ure.  and  plead  only  for  another  trial.  But.  the  real 
difficulty  is  fundamental.  The  department  never  can 
recover  under  the  council  from  the  Whitmanized 
policies  and  follies.  For  a  month  before  election 
the  high-priced  new  men  were  never  at  their  desks. 
Their  average  service  at  other  times  has  been  two  to 
three  days  a  week. 

DIVIDED  POWER. — There  are  virtually  three  de¬ 
partments  now  in  Albany — Agriculture,  under  Com¬ 
missioner  11  ilson ;  Markets,  under  Commissioner 
Porter,  and  Food  Commission  under  Calvin  J. 
Huson.  There  is  no  co-operation  among  them,  and 
any  one  of  them  would  be  worth  more  to  the  Stave 
than  all  three.  They  have  brought  in  new  men  on 
high  salaries,  and  they  do  little  work.  Salaries  run 
from  $.'{.000  to  $8,000  a  year.  The  old  employees 
doing  the  work  get.  about  one-lialf  of  these  salaries. 
Some  divisions,  like  the  Farm  -Settlement  and  the 
San  Jose  scale  inspectors,  go  right  on.  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  longer  anything  for  them  to 
do.  The  efficiency  of  the  whole  force  is  decreased 
by  the  tone  and  atmosphere  created  by  these  con¬ 
ditions. 

PAST  HISTORY. — The  Farms  and  Markets  Coun¬ 
cil  was  originally  designed,  ns  everybody  knows,  to 
make  a  place  for  one  man  and  to  pay  him  a  political 
debt.  That  man  failed  to  get  the  place  because  the 
Senate  would  not  confirm  his  appointment,  but  the 
law  and  the  custom  gave  principal  authority  to  the 
president  of  the  council.  The  place  fell  to  John 
Mitchell,  an  experienced  miner  and  labor  leader, 
but  without  information  or  experience  in  farm  mat¬ 
ters,  as  he  himself  admitted.  He  also  holds  two 
other  jobs.  When  a  problem  is  put  up  to  a  com¬ 
mission  or  to  another  member  of  the  council,  it  is 
straightway  referred  to  President  Mitchell,  and  not 
knowing  the  farm  needs,  the  decision  is  sometimes 
embarrassing  and  often  impossible. 

CHANGE  NEEDED. — Such  is  the  general  expres¬ 
sion.  Practically  all  agree  that  a  change  must  be 
made.  The  word  usually  used  to  describe  the  con¬ 
ditions.  we  prefer  not  to  print.  The  difficulty  of 
correcting  the  situation  is  this,  as  expressed  by  the 
same  men :  The  Legislature  is  Republican.  The 
Governor  is  Democrat.  And  while  both  sides  are 
working  harmoniously,  if  a  hill  were  passed  to  wipe 
out  the  discredited  council,  and  allow  the  Governor 
to  appoint  new  commissioners  to  clean  up  the  de¬ 
partments.  some  one  would  raise  the  cry  that  it  was 
all  a  Tammany  trick  to  depose  Republicans  and  put 
Democrats  in  office.  The  suggestion  is  now  made  to 
elect  the  commissioners  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  This  would  avoid  the  objection  to  an  ap¬ 
pointment  by  the  Governor,  and  if  the  breach  to 
January  could  be  bridged,  the  direct  vote  would 
probably  be  the  best  solution  of  the  problem. 

LITTLE  PERSONAL  CRITICISM.— There  is  lit¬ 
tle  criticism  of  the  personnel  of  this  council, 
compared  to  the  first,  council,  hut  it.  is  dominated 
by  interests  not  of  the  farm,  and  this  is  a  farm 
business.  Much  of  this  story  will  be  new  to  many 
farmers.  Men  familiar  with  Albany  affairs  know 
most  of  it  already.  Some  hold  that  such  information 
is  only  for  the  special  few,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  published  for  the  rank  and  tile.  We  believe  too 
much  is  kept  from  the  rank  and  tile.  They  should 
have  more  information,  not  less.  In  a  new  law  we 
would  insert  a  provision  that  all  records  of  the 
departments  be  open  to  the  public  and  available  for 
publication.  In  that  event  we  would  publish  every 
pertinent  record  from  week  to  week.  The  depart¬ 
ments  should  do  nothing  that  they  are  afraid 
to  have  published. 

DANGEROUS  POLICY.— Two  years  ago  we  saw 
the  pretext  and  the  danger  in  the  Wicks  hill.  Farm¬ 
ers  saw  it  and  sent  their  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  to  oppose  it.  Kill  the  Wicks  hill 
and  no  substitute,  was  the  order  from  the  farms. 
Yet  when  the  substitute  was  presented,  men  fre- 
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fluently  seen  in  the  Albany  farm  circles  could  not 
see  or  admit  the  danger  in  it.  and  indorsed  it.  Prac¬ 
tically  alone,  this  paper  opposed  it  because  with  the 
information  in  our  hands  we  knew  it.  was  not  in 
h  -rmony  with  the  real  interests  of  the  State,  and 
we  can  now  only  regret  that  our  information  and 
fears  are  corroborated  and  justified  by  present  con¬ 
ditions. 


The  “Cold  Storage”  Egg  Situation 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  in  New  York  State,  Connecticut  passed 
a  law  to  require  that  cold  storage  eggs  he  marked 
with  the  words  "cold  storage”  on  the  shell  when 
taken  from  the  original  package  and  offered  for  sale. 
Now  the  cold  storage  and  dealer  (interests  are  fight¬ 
ing  to  put.  through  a  bill  to  repeal  the  law,  and  the 
Connecticut  Poultry  Association  and  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  institutions  and  agricultural  officials  are 
opposing  the  repeal  of  the  law. 

In  the  meantime  it  appears  now  that  the  Council 
of  Farms  and  Markets  in  New  York  State  has  re¬ 
scinded  the  order  with  the  approval  or  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Commissioner  Porter.  The  resolution  to 
rescind  the  order  was  offered  by  Commissioner  Day 
of  the  City  Market  Department,  who  is  ex-officio  a 
member  of  the  council,  while  Swift  &  Company  had 
an  appeal  case  against  it  in  the  courts  in  a  case 
brought  against  them  by  Commissioner  Dillon.  The 
vote  to  rescind  was  unanimous  in  the  Council  of 
I  arms  and  Markets.  Two  days  later  the  court 
rendered  its  decision  against  Swift  &  Company  and 
in  support  and  approval  of  the  order.  The  judge 
took  Occasion  to  say  that  tin*  order- was  within  the 
law.  reasonable  and  fair,  and  that  if  was  inconceiv¬ 
able  to  him  that  any  honest  merchant  would  obje  f 
to  a  regulation  so  obviously  in  the  interests  of  the 
public.  Here  we  have  an  expensive  macMnery  of 
city.  State  and  Federal  government  duplicating 
energy  and  expense  in  an  alleged  purpose  to  protect 
producers  and  consumers:  but  all  breaking  down 
together  before  the  influence  of  interests  who  want 
to  sell  and  and  who  do  sell  “cold  storage  eggs”  as 
fresh  eggs,  under  a  placard  authorized  by  the  State 
guaranteeing  them  "strictly  fresh  State  eggs."  In 
other  words,  the  constituted  agricultural  authority 
of  the  State  gives  a  sense  of  false  security  to  con¬ 
sumers.  and  puts  Southern-  and  Western  April  eggs 
held  for  months  in  cold  storage  in  competition  with 
egg  producers  of  the  State  who  are  producing  eggs 
in  cold  weather  on  high-priced  feed.  At  the  same 
time  the  State  maintains  an  expensive  propaganda 
to  increase  the  Winter  production  of  eggs. 

We  hope  the  Connecticut  poultrymen  will  succeed 
in  protecting  their  law,  and  that  they  will  find 
officials  able  to  resist  the  allurements  of  the  cold 
storage  interests  and  enforce  its  provisions. 


Big  Apple  Buying  for  England 

Our  old  friend,  the  Rochester  Herald.  prints  the 
following  as  news : 

Through  the  entrance  of  Great  Britain  as  a  buyer  in 
the  market  of  Western  New  York,  apple  men  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  have  realized  on  their  chemical  storage  fruit  a 
profit  of  'fully  $*>.000,000  in  a  series  of  transactions  in¬ 
volving  in  the  neighborhood  of  only  $10,000,000.  The 
foregoing  estimate  is  made  by  a"  prominent  produce 
dealer  of  Rochester,  who  is  quite  persuaded  that  his  cal¬ 
culations  are  more  likely  to  be  moderate  than  extrava¬ 
gant. 

Approximately  1.000.000  barrels  of  apples  were  con¬ 
tained  iu  storage  warehouses  some  few  weeks  ago  when 
British  buyers  began  negotiating  for  the-  fruit.  In  the 
earlier  dealings  prices  obtained  are  said  to  have  ranged 
from  $8  to  $0  a  barrel  and  thenceforward  to  have  crept 
steadily  upward  from  those  quotations  until  sales  were 
being  made  at  $12  to  $13,  which  would  be  the  prevail¬ 
ing  price  today  if  there  was  any  fruit  to  sell. 

Tin*  main  bulk  comprised  in  the  1.000,000  barrels  of 
stor>>d  fruit  has  iu  tile  last  six  weeks  been  shipped  from 
the  district.  In  round  numbers  the  shipments  have 
totalled  800,000  barrels,  which  thus  leaves  200.000  yet 
to  go  out.  Hitherto  a  price  of  $4  a  barrel  lias  been  vir¬ 
tually  the  average  for  apples,  but  the  British  purchases 
are  reckoned  to  have  lifted  the  average  $10.  It  requires, 
therefore,  no  particular  genius  for  mathematics  t<>  per- 
ceivc  that  the  apple  men  have  profited  very  handsomely 
indeed  from  their  crop. 

Furthermore,  there  is  still  another  angle  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  affair.  It  is  confidently  asserted  by  those 
in  a  position  to  speak  with  shrewdness  on  the  situation 
that  the  district  within  two  weeks  will  he  as  free  from 
apples  as  an  eel  is  from  scales.  None  will  be  available 
at  any  price,  and  accordingly  the  prospects  appear  to  he 
for  an  apple  famine  iu  a  territory  where  the  fruit  is 
normally  plentiful. 

The  fact  is  that  no  one  received  $12  to  $12  f.  <>.  b. 
in  Rochester.  The  price  did  run  to  $1*  and  $9.o0  per 
barrel,  and  about  everything  lias  been  cleaned  out. 
The  trouble  with  this  article  is  that  it  leaves  tlie  im¬ 
pression  that  the  farmers  received  these  big  prices. 
The  Herald  evidently  intended  to  convey  that  idea. 
The  truth  is  that  9f>  per  cent  of  the  apples  were  sold 
by  the  growers  last  year  to  “dealers”  at  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $3  per  barrel.  There  may  be  a  few  rare  excep¬ 
tions.  but  practically  all  these  profits  went  to  men 


who  bad  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  producing  the 
fruit ! 

The  dealers  and  speculators  made  their  haul,  and 
this  is  not  written  to  criticize  them.  They  gambled 
on  the  fruit  and  won.  We  object  to  these  statements 
which  lead  city  people  to  believe  that  farmers  are 
making  money  “hand  over  fist."  When  a  grower  sells 
a  barrel  of  apples  at  $3  and  the  dealer  sells  at  $9  our 
old  friend  the  35-cent  dollar  comes  upon  the  stage, 
[f  we  had  a  Federation  of  Agriculture  rightly  estab¬ 
lished  it  could  publish  the  facts  everywhere  to  stop 
such  misrepresentation. 


An  Advertising  Plan 

I  was  pleased  to  read  the  article  by  W.  F.  O’Conner 
on  page  301  on  “Telling  the  Farmer’s  Story,”  and  your 
comments  following.  Advertising  the  merits  of  milk  and 
milk  products  is  the  essential  tiling  at  the  present  time, 
and  T  believe  the  Dairymen’s  League  should  inaugurate 
a  nation-wide  campaign.  Let.  me  tell  you  of  a  plan  that 
we  have  devised,  and  that  is  being  put  in  operation  here. 
The  adjoining  cities  of  Johnstown  and  Gloversville  com¬ 
prise  about  34,000  inhabitants,  and  desiring  that  the 
truth  about  milk  and  farmers’  butter  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  every  family  in  these  twin  cities,  we 
ttevised  a  calendar  card  system  of  advertising.  We  just 
had  6.000  of  these  calendars  printed,  and  on  March  1 
will  place  one  in  every  home  in  the  two  cities.  You 
will  notice  that  the  calendar  feature  is  not  the  only  at¬ 
traction,  but  the  essay  and  receipt  contests  should 
arouse  considerable  study  in  every  -family  as  to  the 
merits  of  milk. 


cue  year  by  distributing  the  calendar  quarterly,  of  course 
using  a  different  picture  and  reading  matter  each  time, 
i'o  raise  funds,  each  one  of  our  advertising  committee 
of  Pisrbt  canvassed  the  district  allotted  to  him.  and  each 
producer  contributed  an  amount  approximately  equal  to 
<*  cents  per  cow  kept,  and  distributors  from  $2  to  $r> 
each.  The  cost  of  this  project  will  probably  he  about 
*200  for  the  year.  bluer  pork. 

Member  “Adv.  Committee." 


A  Farmer’s  Eight-hour  Day 

I  am  glad  to  see  a  favorable  notice  of  an  eight  or  U>- 
1"  nr  day  for  the  farmer  in  your  columns.  Awhile  back 
I  lived  in  the  South  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  l 
noticed  the  amount  of  mouey  that  an  eight-million-bale 
crop  of  cotton  sold  for  was  always  more  than  an  deven- 
million-bale crop  would  fetch,  and  I  would  think  what  a 
set  oi  fools  these  cotton  farmers  arc.  Now  that  I  am 
producing  milk  I  often  think  what  a  set  of  fools  we 
farmers  are  to  work  12  or  14  hours  a  day  to  produce 
more  milk  than  is  wanted  by  the  reasonable  profit  to  the 
Pr^UC?'  -T.  B.  CRKSWRLL. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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than  anything  I  have  read  in  The  R,  N.-Y.  for  a  louj 
time.  It  is  something  l  have  advocated  for  years.  Hen 
I  have  had  a  nine-hour  day  for  farm  labor  for  the  pasi 
few  years.  No  man  can  do  his  best,  or  accomplish  a.* 
much,  who  overworks,  or  tries  to  drag  through  12  or  l-l 
hours  of  labor  daily.  If  labor  were  more  sensible  1 
would  favor  nine  hours  for  the  six  Summer  months  an. 
seven  through  the  Winter,  for  the  most  Northern  States 
But  under  the  present  circumstances  the  farmers  would 
better  demand  an  eight-hour  day  all  over  the  Unite.] 
States,  and  if  the  other  trades  secure  less,  demand  tin 
same  for  farm  labor.  It  is  the  only  way  the  farmer  can 
make  himself  the  social  equal  of  the  other  trades.  To¬ 
day  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  scrub  and  drudge,  to  raise 
cheap  food  for  high-priced  labor.  Let  the  farmers  get 
together  and  demand  an  eight-hour  day  and  as  fair  pay 
as  others,  and  it  will  wake  up  the  politicians  and  labor 
leaders  as  nothing  else  has  ever  done.  h.  o.  mf.ad. 

Massachusetts. 


It  has  been  so  many  years  since  I  have  disagreed  with 
an  editorial  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  I  was  in  danger  of 
reading  it  as  gospel,  but  now  I  am  up  against  it.  You 
teem  to  advocate  an  eight-hour  day  for  the  farmer.  [ 
have  often  thought  that  when  that,  happened  the  world 
would  starve,  and  1  do  not  see  how  it  can  happen  either, 
Take  the  dairyman  ;  how  long  would  his  herd  be  good  for 
anything  if  he  started  milking  at  8  a.  m.  and  again  at 
4  p.  m.?  And  the  poultrymen  are  just  learning  that  a 
lorn  must  have  her  12-hour  day  and  we  give  it  to  her 
with  artificial  light.  During  the  busy  season  tile  fann¬ 
ers  would  have  to  double  their  force  of  men.  as  uianv  of 
them  now  work  eight  hours  in  the  morning  and  again 
eight  hours  after  dinner.  Now.  I  am  as  lazy  as  tlie  next 
man,  and  would  surely  enjoy  workiug  eight  hours  in¬ 
stead  of  12.  but  I  don’t  think  it  will  do  to  try  it.  It 
must  raise  the  cost  of  food  at  least  33^  per  ceut  and 
labor  is  giving  the  high  cost  of  living  now  for  the  reason 
for  raising  their  wages.  With  another  raise  of  food 
prices,  up  would  go  labor  wages,  and  hack  would  go  the 
shuttle.  \\  ouldu  t  it  ho  much  hotter  if  everyone  £*ivo 
an  honest  10-hour  day  s  work  for  10  hours’  pay.  than  for 
the  farmer  to  go  to  labor  s  extreme  and  only  work  eight 
hours  out  of  24  l  I  think  there  is  someone  trying  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  bill  at  Albany  now  to  make  everyone  work 
eight  hours,  and  I  admit  I  would  like  to  see  some  peo¬ 
ple  work  even  eight  hours.  floyd  q.  white. 

Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 

R-  N.-Y. — The  II.  N.-A.  did  not  advocate  any  eight- 
hour  day.  We  stated  what  many  farmers  are  saying 
and  thinking,  and  our  idea  was  to  start  a  full  discussion 
— which  we  arc,  getting. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Song  in  March 

I  sing  the  first  green  leaf  upon  the  bough, 
The  tiny  kindling  flame  of  emerald  fire, 
The  stir  amid  the  roots  of  reeds,  and  how 
The  sap  will  flush  the  briar. 

I  sing  the  sweeping  beryl  on  the  slopes, 
Ephemerae  that  come  before  the  bees, 

The  ferns  renascent,  and  the  virgin  hopes 
Of  pale  anemones. 

I  sing  the  dream’s  unfolding,  and  I  sing 
The  chrysalis  broken  by  the  ice  freed 

shore. 

The  clear  air  winnowed  by  the  bluebird’s 

tving, 

And  April  at  the  door ! 

- CLINTON  SCOLLARD. 

* 

Harper's  Magazine  gives  this  little  an¬ 
ecdote,  which,  while  intended  to  appeal 
to  one’s  sense  of  humor,  conveys  a  decided 
moral : 

The  Sunday  afternoon  quiet  of  the  elder 
members  of  the  Reynolds  family  in  the 
living  room  was  broken  in  upon  by  sharp 
words  from  the  den  adjoining. 

“You  sha’n’t  hang  it  there.” 

“I  will,  too.” 

“I’ll  take  it  down.” 

“I  won’t  let  you.” 

By  this  time  mother  and  older  brother 
interfered,  preventing  a  tussle.  And  it 
was  discovered  that  the  cause  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  was  a  beautifully  illumined  Sun¬ 
day  school  card,  bearing  the  words  “God 
is  Love.” 

Haven't  we  all  met  grown-ups  whose 
religious  training  seemed  as  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  their  daily  conduct  as  that  of 
the  two  small  boys  quarreling  over  the 
Sunday  school  card? 

* 

The  home  gardener  often  finds  wood 
lice  or  sowbugs  a  nuisance  in  the  hotbed 
or  frame.  Florists  have  learned  that  a 
mixture  of  rye  flouy,  sugar  and  Paris 
green  is  an  excellent  bait  to  kill  these 
creatures.  The  flour  should  be  well 
sweetened  and  then  enough  Paris  green 
added  to  make  it  quite  green.  It  is  used 
dry.  along  the  edge  of  the  bed,  placed  on 
a  thin  board,  so  that  it  remains  dry,  and 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  wetting  it  when 
watering,  as  the  sowbugs  do  not  eat  it 
when  wet  or  caked.  It  also  kills  invading 
mice.  Sowbugs  or  wood  lice  are  neither 
bugs  nor  lice,  properly  speaking,  being 
crustaceans,  hence  they  are  not  discussed 
among  insects. 

* 

We  have  been  worrying  about  all  that 
wasted  barbed  wire  in  France,  aud  won¬ 
dering  how  it  could  be  utilized.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  at  least  100.000  tons 
of  it  buried  in  the  British  lines  alone, 
and  it  was  found  absolutely  impossible  to 
salvage  it  by  hand.  The  British  Salvage 
Committee  designed  a  machine  which 
absorbs  the  buried  wire  as  neatly  as  a 
vacuum  cleaner  absorbs  dust.  The  first 
machine  was  recently  sent  to  France.  One 
lorry  and  trailer  carries  the  whole  of  the 
plant,  which  can  work  on  the  most  un¬ 
even  ground.  A  stout  wire  rope  with  a 
numbei  of  hooks  is  worked  by  a  winch. 
As  the  barbed  wire  is  drawn  up  it  passes 
through  two  sets  of  rollers,  aud  the  salved 
metal  appears  in  blocks  from  a  foot  to  IS 
inches  square  and  weighing  from  70  to  80 
pounds.  For  smelting  it  sells  for  £5  a  ton. 

* 

On  page  44S  is  a  question  relating  to 
using  the  water  in  which  potatoes  are 
boiled,  in  a  swine  ration.  Housekeepers 
who  use  potato  water  in  bread  mixing 
must  remember  that  potatoes  cooked  for 
swine  are  boiled  in  their  jackets,  aud  if 
any  toxic  quality  existed  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  present  in  the  peeled  potato.  Med¬ 
ical  science  reports  solanin.  the  dangerous 
property  found  in  many  plants  of  the  po¬ 
tato  family,  in  the  sprouts  of  old  potatoes 
that  were  germinating,  and  such  tubers 
would  be  very  likely  to  be  cooked  for  pigs. 
The  danger  would  be  destroyed  by  boiling, 
for  in  some  parts  of  Europe  green  potato 
tops,  which  are  known  to  contain  this 
poison,  are  fed  to  stock  when  boiled,  the 
water  being  discarded,  as  the  poison  is 
removed  from  the  leaves  by  decoction. 
So  science  and  practice  agree,  and  the 
water  from  whole  potatoes  cooked  for 
stock  should  be  discarded.  The  water  from 
peeled  potatoes  is  free  from  this  danger, 
and  though  it  contains  little  nutriment  in 
its  slight  starchiness,  experience  has 
taught  many  cooks  that  it  makes  whiter 
and  lighter  bread  when  used  with  dry 
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yeast.  The  practice  is  sensible  and  eco¬ 
nomical,  though  it  has  been  largely  dis¬ 
carded  where  the  quick  compressed  yeasts 
are  used. 


Women  Workers 

Barbara’s  letter  on  page  137  opened 
up  to  my  mind  a  most  vital  question. 
Assuredly  it  is  not  “small”  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  It  looms  mightily  all  over 
our  land  today.  This  problem  has  been 
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with  us  for  years,  but  until  recently 
women  never  questioned  the  propriety  of 
giving  all  their  life  and  labor  to  the  men 
folks  of  the  family.  The  men  took  it  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  the  great  majority 
did  not  mean  to  be  unkind.  They  were, 
and  are,  simply  thoughtless. 

To  discuss  the  concrete  instance  of 
Barbara’s  problem :  She  says  they  are 


prosperous  and  her  father  is  kind.  Two 
excellent  reasons  why  she  should  have 
some  of  the  comforts  and  pleasures  that 
young  people  crave.  Perhaps  since  she 
has  been  away  from  home  for  a  time 
her  value  as  a  worker  on  the  farm  will 
be  appreciated,  and  her  father  can  be 
made  to  see  the  reason  why  she  as  well 
as  any  other  laborer  is  “worthy  of  her 
hire.”'  I  would  put  the  ease,  plainly  be¬ 
fore  him,  telling  him  that  if  he  could 
not  afford  more  I  would  gladly  work  for 
board  and  clothes,  but  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  not  right  to  expect  me  to 
do  it.  1  would  be  dutiful  and  respectful, 
but  I  would  be  firm  on  the  question  of 
remuneration  for  work.  Perhaps  a  talk 
with  the  mother  might  be  more  effectual, 
and  then  let  the  mother  present  the  case 
to  the  father.  I  believe  there  is  plenty 
of  work  for  this  daughter  on  the  farm, 
and  I  think  the  whole  family  would  be 
happier  if  she  was  at  home  getting  the 
money  she  rightfully  earns  there..  But 
make  no  mistake,  I  do  not  believe  in  her 
staying  on  as  an  unpaid  laborer,  with  a 
heart  burning  with  longing  for  the  pretty 
things  she  has  a  right  to  have,  aud  full  of 
resentment  because  she  may  not  have 
them.  To  do  so  is  a  crime  against  her  own 
sense  of  right  and  justice,  and  is  upholding 
a  system  that  is  causing  sorrow  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  her  sisters.  If  parents  are  help¬ 
less  or  needy  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  sacrifice  their  life  plans  foi*  them. 
They  should  do  it  gladly.  .  But  in  this 
case  it  would  certainly  be  mistaken  sacri¬ 
fice.  If  she  stays  home  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  she  will  be  tempted  to  marry 
almost  any  man  who  may  ask  her,  simply 
to.,  escape  from  an  intolerable  position, 
and  it  may  only  mean  changed  servitude. 

If  after  a  frank  talk  with  her  parents 
they  do  not  see  things  as  she  does,  I 
would  certainly  go  ahead  as  a  wage- 
earner,  and  be  thankful  that  I  had  enough 
independence  and  spirit  to  do  so.  How¬ 
ever,  I  would  study  and  try  to  get  special 
training  along  some  line,  so  that  I  might 
not  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled 
workers  a  minute  longer  than  was  neces¬ 
sary.  Just  now  the  wages  look  pretty 
good,  but  later  on.  when  Barbara  gets 
older  and  there  is  no  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment,  they  will  not  seem  so  satisfying. 
I  also  believe  that  Barbara  would  be 
happier  in  something  that  was  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  woman’s  work  now  that  the  need 
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to  fill  the  men’s  places  is  decreasing.  As 
she  likes  housework,  perhaps  it  would  be 
possible  to  take  some  training  along  the 
line  of  home  economics,  and  to  obtain  a 
position  that  would  be  entirely  to  her  lik¬ 
ing.  And  after  all,  work  in  something  we 
really  like  to  do  is  one  of  the  best  en¬ 
joyments  we  get  from  life.  There  are 
some  things  for  which  women  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  fitted,  and  some  that  are 
adapted)  to  men,  except  in  emergencies 
like  the  war,  it  is  better  to  recognize 
this  difference. 

To  return  to  the  problem  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  that  is  troubling  a  thousand  “Bai-- 
baras,”  I  ai.i  inclined  to  think  the  women 
folk  are  quite  as  much  to  blame  as  the 
men.  Men  are  often  selfish  because 
women  make  them  so.  Several  months 
ago  there  was  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  a  woman  who  had  marri  d  and  gone 
West.  She  labored  seven  days  in  the 
week,  for  her  husband  was  opposed  to 
church-going  and  Sabbath-keeping,  in¬ 
doors  and  out  for  many  years,  and  still 
remained  sweet  and  wholesome  in  spirit. 
I  gathered  from  the  article  that  the 
woman  might  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  commendable  conduct  and  a  spirit  that 
rose  above  difficulties.  But  I  do  not  in¬ 
terpret  it  so.  I  have  never  been  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  “peace  at  any  price”  doctrine. 
Right  and  justice  come  first.  If  a  woman 
is  willing  to  endure  indignities  and 
wrongs  herself,  she  ought  not  to  be  will¬ 
ing  that  her  daughter  should  endure  them. 
And  that  is  the  logical  result  of  such  a 
course :  there  is  no  home  for  the  daughter 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  she  “dare  not 
call  her  soul  her  own.”  Let  the  wife  on 
starting  the  new  home  insist  on  her 
rights,  and  train  up  her  sons,  if  she  has 
any,  to  regard  the  woman’s  place  in  the 
home  as  important  as  is  the  man’s  aud 
her  rights  as  much  to  be  respected,  and 
in  a  few  years  this  problem  will  dis¬ 
appear. 

I  congratulate  Barbara  that  she  is 
awake  to  her  rights.  Good  luck  to  her  1 
“May  her  tribe  increase”  ! 

MRS.  CHARLES  JOHNSTON. 


Wholesome  Greens  from  Field  and 
Garden 

In  the  Spring  the  human  appetite 
craves  green  edibles,  just  as  our  four-foot¬ 
ed  animals  crave  the  first  green  nibble? 
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“We  Should  Have  Had  Electric  Lights  Long  Ago” 

Light  at  the  touch  of  a  button— bright,  clean,  safe— no  wonder  Delco-LIght  users 
are  enthusiastic. 

Delco-LIght  is  a  complete  electric  plant.  It  furnishes  all  the  light  you  can  use.  It 
provides  power  to  pump  water — to  operate  the  churn,  cream  separator,  washing 
machine,  corn  sheller  etc. 

It  saves  so  much  time  and  labor  that  it  actually  pays  for  itself. 

^  Lfc  There  are  over  70,000  satisfied  users 

7  |  b  RaTU-ML  QrQr SLShL  Hi  THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

^  ‘\  rau!  f-jjjn  Makers  of  DELCO-LIGHT  Products 

ip  if  [Sjjjjj  raSfjjJjl  Domestic  Electric  Co..  Inc.,  52  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

—2^  1  L&al  Rochester  Domestic  Electric  Company.  Rochester.  N. 

J  ^  nr  ~ — — — - — -  Suburban  Electric  Development  Company,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 
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of  grass  from  the  uu.uVow;  it.  is  nature’s 
call  for  the  kind  of  food  which  acts  on  the 
system  more  efficaciously  than  “powders 
and  pills.”  The  tonic  properties  of  the 
different-  sorts  of  greens  will  do  much  to 
help  the  body  to  throw  off  the  disorders 
frequently  brought  on  by  the  Winter’s  in¬ 
activities.  “Greens”  to  many  housewives 
mean  only  spinach,  turnip  tops,  mustard 
and  the  like,  commonly  grown  in  the 
Spring  gardens.  However,  there  are  many 
wild  greens,  commonly  classed  as  weeds, 
which,  when  properly  prepared  for  the 
table,  are  very  palatable  as  well  as  pos¬ 
sessing  _  valuable  medicinal  values.  The 
housewife  who  wishes  to  vary  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  the  cultivated  greens  should  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  some  of  these 
plants  which  may  lx?  had  merely  for  the 
gathering. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  all  the  wild 
greens  is  the  dandelion.  It  has  medicinal 
value  above  most  other  plants,  and  once 
one  acquires  a  liking  for  them  the  'slightly 
bitter  taste  becomes  pleasant.  Only  the 
leaves  are  used  for  cooking.  Gather,  pick 
over  and  wash  well ;  boil  until  tender  in 
salted  water.  A  piece  of  streaked  bacon 
will  improve  the  flavor,  or  when  tender 
the  greens  may  be  chopped  fine  and  sea¬ 
soned  with  butter,  pepper  and  the  juice  of 
•a  lemon  or  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar.  If 
bacon  is  used,  chop  fine  and  garnish  with 
slices  of  bacon. 

The  common  pokeweed  furuisdies  us 
with  most  healthful,  early  boiling  greens. 
Gather  the  tender  shoots,  care  being  used 
not  to  get  any  part  of  the  root.  Wash 
and  boil  in  salted  water  until  tender; 
drain,  chop  fine  and  season  with  meat, 
drippings  and  serve  with  vinegar.  An¬ 
other  way,  when  well  drained,  chop  fine 
and  place  two  tablespoonfuls  of  meat  drip¬ 
pings  in  a  skillet,  and  when  heated  add 
the  greens,  cook  10  minutes,  or  until  wa¬ 
ter  is  gone.  Break  in  three  eggs  to  one 
pint  of  greens,  stir  until  well  mixed  and 
eggs. are  done.  This  is  considered  a  very 
delicious  dish  by  many. 

Shoots  of  the  common  milkweed,  gath¬ 
ered  while  young  and  tender,  make  greens 
liked  by  many.  Then  there  is  the  purs- 
lanv ,  an  annual  plant  with  tender,  succu¬ 
lent  leaves  which  may  be  served  either 
raw  or  cooked.  Sorrel,  or  sour  grass, 
makes  a  sharp,  piquant  salad  served  raw 
with  vinegar  or  French  dressing,  or  it  may 
be  mixed  with  other  greens,  wild  or  tame. 
Among  other  wild  plants  which  are  used 
as  greens  in  different  parte  of  the  country 
are  yellow  dock,  lamb’s-quarters.  wild 
mustard,  wild  beet  and  young  shoots  from 
the  long-leaf  dock  and  wild  lettuce.  Most 
of  the  wild  greens  are  best  when  used  in 
a  mixture,  either  with  garden  greens  or 
with  other  varieties  of  wild  greens. 

In  sections  where  the  watercress  grows 
there  are  few  better  liked  salads.  The 
small  brooks  in  this  section  of  Oklahoma 
abound  with  this  plant.  It  is  delicious 
served  raw  with  meat  drippings  and  vin¬ 
egar,  or  may  be.  cooked  as  other  greens. 
The  most  common  tanve  greens  are  mus¬ 
tard,  kale,  turnips  and  spinach  ;  the  last 
named,  as  wpII  as  the  Swiss  chard,  are 
grown  in  few  farm  gardens  here.  All  of 
these  greens  are  gathered,  washed  well 
and  put  to  cook  in  boiling,  salted  water, 
and  when  tender  may  be  seasoned  to  suit 
the  taste.  Many  prefer  boiling  a  piece  of 
fat.  bacon  until  tender,  adding  the  greens 
and  cook  until  done,  which  will  usually 
require  30  minutes’  cooking. 

vSpinach  is  one  of  the  more  delicate 
greens,  and  cooks  very  quickly.  Many 
prefer  a  butter  or  cream  dressing  for 
spinach.  Boil  in  salted  water  until  ten¬ 
der,  drain  and  chop.  Pour  over  a  cream 
dressing  made  by  bringing  to  a  boil  one 
cut)  of  cream,  stir  in  a  teaspoon ful  of 
flour,  moistened  in  a  spoonful  of  milk  : 
mix  well  and  sen  e,  or  drain  spinach  and 
put  in  skillet  with  two  tablespoons  of 
drippings  and  when  moisture  is  gone  break 
in  three  eggs  and  stir  until  eggs  are  done. 

If  desired,  eggs  may  be  boiled,  sliced  and 
used  for  garnishing  the  dish  of  spinach. 
Other  garden  plants  which  are  good  for 
greens,  but  not  commonly  used,  are  the 
young,  tender  beet  leaves,  some  varieties 
of  kale  and  the  Swiss  chard,  which  is  a 
relative  of  the  beet,  but  does  not  grow  an 
edible  root.  The  leaves  being  large,  ten¬ 
der  and  easily  gathered,  make  it  a  valu¬ 
able  plant  for  the  garden.  In  cooking  all 
greens  the  water  should  be  boiling  when 
greens  are  put  in,  and  they  should  be 
cooked  only  until  tender.  A  very  small 
pinch  of  soda  will  preserve  the  bright 
green  color.  The  seasoning  is  merely  a 
matter  of  taste;  many  prefer  the  flavor 
of  meat,  while  to  others  this  would  be  un¬ 
desirable.  For  the  more  delicate  appe¬ 
tite  a  seasoning  of  butter  or  cream  is 
more  agreeable.  lily  reed  York. 
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stamped  in  black  letters.  All  my  efforts 
to  remove  this  were  in  vain,  but  the  blue 
and  red  lettering  on  the  chop  sacks  came 
out  easily. 

I  used  the  tea  and  copperas  to  dye  with, 
as  it  was  in  the  house,  and  the  package 
dyes  some  miles  away  in  a  village  store. 

It  might,  be  more  convenient  for  many  to 
use  a  dark  blue  or  brown  package  dye, 
following  directions  given  with  each  color. 

For  those  wishing  to  use  tea,  a  cheap 
quality  will  do.  It  should  be  made  very 
strong  and  boiled  in  an  iron  kettle  for 
half  an  hour.  Iron  must  be  used,  as  it 
produces  a  necessary  chemical  effect  on 
the  tea.  Then,  for  not  more  than  three 
quarts  of  tea,  a  large  handful  of  copperas 
should  be  added  and  remain  until  it  dis¬ 
solves.  I  then  strained  to  remove  the  tea 
leaves;  then  again  through  an  old  cloth, 
and  put  back  into  the  kettle,  which  in  the 
meantime  had  been  thoroughly  washed. 

The  sacks  should  be  added  while  moist, 
and  boiled  in  the  solution  for  about  half 
an  hour,  stirring  and  lifting  as  iu  other 
dyeing.  Then  wring  out  and  hang  in  the 
sun.  They  will  not  feel  pleasant;  take 
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In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9749  —  Coatee  in 
two  leugtk,  34  or 
30.  38  or  40.  42  or 
44  bust. 

9  7  2  7  —  Straight 
Tucked  Skirt.  24  to 
26,  28  or  30  waist 
measure.  Price  15 
cents  for  each. 


9744  —  Ond 
Conservation 
34,  36,  38  bust. 
15  cents. 


-  piece 
Dress, 
Price 


9434 — Dress  with 
Jacket  Effect,  34  to 
42  bust.  Price  15 
cents. 


9739— Pony  Coat, 
36  to  44  bust. 

9738  —  Two  .  piece 
Skirt.  24  to  34 
waist.  Price  15 
rents  for  each. 


Preparing  Feed  Sacks  for  Household  Use 

M.  P.  tells  of  coloring  chop  sacks  dark 
blue  and  gray  with  tea  and  copperas  to 
make  into  house  dresses.  Will  she  please 
tell  how  sin?  removed  the  lettering  from 
the  sacks,  and  give  full  directions  for  the 
dyeuig  process?  mrs.  a.  j.  b. 

( 'onuecticut. 

To  remove  the  lettering  from  chop 
sacks  I  used  a  washboiler  in  which  to 
soak  the  sacks  over  night  in  a  strong 
suds  made  of  washing  powder,  or  a  strong 
laundry  soap  would  do.  In  the  morning 
I  boiled  them  for  two  hours  iu  this  suds, 
then  washed  the  stains  on  a  board,  then 
boiled  again  in  clear  water.  The  faint 
colors  remaining  in  some  of  the  sacks  did 
not  show  when  colored,  but  if  they  showed 
a  trifle  could  lie  made  up  on  wrong  side  of 
dress.  The  only  sacks  iu  which  the  let 
tering  would  not  come  out  in  this  way 
was  a  certain  kind  of  calf  meal  sack. 


out  this  roughness  by  washing  and  press- 
iPebefow  making  If  the,  are  a  too 
light,  gray,  can  be  made  darker  bv  boiling 
again,  or  using  stronger  tea  and  more 
copperas.  m  p 


Aonther  Chilblain  Remedy 

1  “oft* .on  page  1(5  an  article  in  regard 
rV  •ivn1.^aiT  S‘  ^  I  were  troubled  with 
chilblains  I  would  get  a  small  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid  and  apply  to  the  chilblain 
with  a  small  piece  of  cloth,  drying  it  iu 
so  the  acid  would  not  eat  any  cotton 
stockings,  etc.  I  would  use  it  full  strength, 
but  it  anybody  was  afraid  to,  it  could  bo 
diluted,  i.  I  should  happen  to  freeze  my 
ears,  I  woul  1  put  the  acid  ou  them.  This 
is  not  an  experiment,  but  is  what  we  used 
to  do  years  ago  when  I  used  to  dye  for  a 
hviu&-  _ .  v.  e.  n. 

Squash  Muffins— Two-thirds  cupful  of 
cooked  squash,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one- 
fourth  cupful  of  sugar,  two  and  three- 
fourths  cupfuls  of  flour,  one-half  teaspoon- 
tul  salt,  one  egg.  well  beaten,  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter.  Add  milk  to  the  squash, 
tfien  the  sugar  and  egg.  Sift  flour,  salt 
and  baking  powder,  add  to  first  mixture 
and  add  melted  butter.  Beat  well  bake 
in  buttered  gem  pans  30  minutes,  u.  a.  l. 
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‘Mother’s  Making  Jell-O’ 

.  As  JeI1-0  is  now  sold  in  every  small-town  general  store  as  well 
as  m  city  groceries,  the  farmer’s  wife  can  get  it,  in  all  the  different 
flavors,  and  serve  the  same  fine  desserts  that  have  become  so  pop¬ 
ular  among  her  city  friends. 

These  Jell-0  dishes  are  all  made  without  cooking,  in  a  minute 
or  two,  and  while  they  lend  a  special  grace  to  the  table  setting  and 
Hiost  delightful  flavor,  they  cost  less  than  anything  else 
which  a  discriminating  woman  would  care  to  serve. 

The  Jell-0  Book,  sent  free  to  any  woman  who  will  write  and 
ask  us  for  it,  contains  all  the  information  that  any  woman  could 
wish  about  Jell-0  and  the  making  of  Jell-0  desserts  and  salads. 

Jell-0  is  put  up  in  six  pure  fruit  flavors :  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate.  Each  13  cents  or  two 
packages  for  25  cents. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY, 

. _  1*®  R°y*  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fruic  and  Ornamentals,  Vines,  Shrubs. 
Maloney  i  l  quality  selected  from  the 
choicest  Btock  grown  in  our  400-acre 
nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus  one 
profit  only.  Hardy,  fresh  dug,  healthy, 
true  to  name — Write  for  free  wholesale 
catalog.  We  prepay  transportation 
charges  on  all  orders  for  over  *400. 
Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Ce.  52  East  St ,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansmlle' s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 

EVERGREENS  KSKS 

Fine  foe  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn  planting. 
All  hard,.  vigorous  and  well  rooted.  W e  ship  everywhere. 
Write  f  orfree  Evergreen  book,  illustrated  in  colors. 

0.  HILL  NURSERY  CO., Box S  212  Dundee.  III. 


JONES’  Nut  Trees 

Pennsylvania-grown,  grafted 
trees  are  safest  for  eastern 
and  noithern  planting. 

Pecans,  Black  and  English  Walnuts 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue-- FREE 

J.  F.  JONES,  Nut  Tree  Specialist 

Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pen  no. 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  3  sample  blackberries  mailed  for 
10c.  Catalog  free.  LEWIS  E0ESCH,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


-Away  With  All  These  i 


This  One  Furnace 
Heats  the  Whole  House 


Why  carry  coal  and  wood  for  several  stoves  and 
fh^ptaces,  why  dirty  the  whole  house  removing 
ashes?  It  isn’t  economical.  It  isn’t  comfortable. 

It  isn’t  necessary.  Free  yourself  from  this  drudg¬ 
ery,  this  muss  and  trouble.  Install  the 

NEW  IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace 

“ The  One  You've  Heard  So  Mach  About” 

and  know  what  real  comfort  means.  You  will  have  just  one  fir  to 
tend  and  that  one  in  a  scientifically  designed  furnace  that  gets  the 
greatest  possible  heat  from  the  least  fuel.  Every  room  will  be  heated 
just  right  with  moist ,  healthful ,  clean  air.  The  celler  will  he  perfectly 
cool  for  the  Ni  N  IDEA  construction  keeps  the  heat  where  it 
belongs.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  age. 

The  IsEW  IDEA  is  installed  in  one  day.  There  are  no  pipes  to  run 
through  the  house  and  no  alterations  —just  one  hole  to  cut. 

Think  now  of  next  winter.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  investigate 
this  wonderful  furnace.  If  you  want  heating  advice  our  specialists 
Will  give  it  absolutely  without  cost. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY,  Box  50,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Agent* :  Write  for  our  proposition. 
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LAST  CALL 

For  Milking  Shorthorn  Congress 
Show  and  Sale  at 

ALGERIA  FARM 

ERIE,  PA. 

March  20  and  21,  1919 

An  event  featuring  the  merits  of 
Milking  Shorthorns  exclusively 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Sow  Losing  Hair 

I  am  wintering  a  large  brood  sow; 
this  Spring  will  be  her  second  litter.  She 
is  apparently  in  the  best  of  health;  has 
a  variety  of  feed  consisting  of  corn,  bran, 
cooked  beans,  vegetables  and  milk ;  lias 
dry  sleeping  place.  Her  hair  is  coming 
off  badly ;  has  no  lice.  Can  you  give  me 
any  remedy  or  cause  of  this?  w.  w.  Y. 

Michigan. 

If  you  will  apply  raw  linseed  oil,  sweet 
oil  or  olive  oil  to  the  coat  in  question  it 
is  very  probable  that  you  cau  overcome 
the  dropping  out  of  the  hair.  It  would 
be  well  to  wash  the  coat  thoroughly  with 
soap  and  water  and  make  sure  that  there 
is  no  scurfy  condition  of  the  pig's  skin. 

'  The  use  of  an  excessive  amount  of  corn 
without  supplements  often  brings  about 
this  condition,  and  it  is  aggravated  by 
the  presence  of  lice  or  other  vermin  on 
the  skin.  Make  sure  that  the  brood  sow 
has  a  clean,  dry  place  to  sleep;  likewise 
that  there  are  no  lice  or  other  parasites 
annoying  her. 


Linseed  and  Oilmeal  for  Pigs 


fK  mt  in  prize  money  will  make  the  show  a 

\  I  L\(|||  special  attraction.  See  the  cattle  judged 
tp  X  V  v  U  March  20th  and  sold  March  21st. 


The  banquet,  program  and  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Milking  Shorthorn  Club  will  be  held  at 
Hotel  Lawrence ,  evening  of  March  20th . 


I  Consignors  have  aimed  to  make  this  an  unusual 
event  and  accordingly  have  listed  good  animals. 
Bulls  outstanding  in  merit  and  breeding ;  record 
of  merit  cows ;  and  open  and  bred  heifers  from 
the  best  ancestry  make  the  offering  unusually  at¬ 
tractive.  Make  your  plans  to  attend  this  event. 


Show  starts  at  10  a.  m.,  March  20 
Sale  at  10  a.  m.,  March  21 

AUCTIONEERS s 

Cols.  Carey  M.  Jones  and  J.  J.  Yerian 

For  further  information ,  write 

J.  L.  TORMEY 

13  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


|  oo  head  of  Milking  Shorthorns  are  con¬ 
signed  by  the  following  breeders  : 


D.  T.  BARNARD, 

Shelburn,  Mass. 

BELLEVUE  FARM, 
Conshohocken,  Pa. 

CARPENTER  &  ROSS, 

Mansfield,  OL:o 

GEORGE  CARY, 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

WINSLOW  CLARK, 

Shoreham,  Vt. 

CONN.  AGRICULTURAL  COL¬ 
LEGE,  Storrs,  Conn. 

DOUGHOREGAN  MANOR 
FARM,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

O.  M.  HEALY  &  SON, 
Muscatine,  Iowa 

EDWIN  E.  LAFLER, 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


C.  W.  CLARK,  Warren,  Ohio 

L.  D.  MAY,  Granville  Centre,  Pa. 

THE  OTIS  HERD. 

Willoughby,  Ohio 

ROBERT  SALTONSTALL, 
Boston,  Mass. 

W.  ARTHUR  SIMPSON, 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 

SCHAFFNER  BROS.,  Erie,  Pa. 

H.  E.  TENER, 

Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

WILLOW  BRANCH  FARMS, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio 

R.  R.  WHEATON, 

Thorndale,  Ont. 

J.  E.  &  C.  B.  WADE, 
Orangeville,  Ohio 

HAYDEN  PETERSON, 
Atlantic,  Pa. 


1.  Cau  one  feed  too  much  linseed  oil 
meal  to  a  growing  pig,  and  would  it  make 
it  grow  fatty?  2.  IIow  would  one  part 
oilmeal  and  three  parts  middlings,  with 
plenty  of  milk  do  for  a  growing  pig? 
3.  How  would  oilmeal  alone  be  for  grow¬ 
ing  pigs  provided  they  have  plenty  of 
milk?  4.  How  would  oilmeal  be  to  feed 
hogs  during  the  hot  months  of  Summer, 
when  one  can  feed  cornmeal  or  any  kind 
of  grain  only  once  each  day  on  account 
of  the  hot  weather,  and  to  save  loss  by 
heavy  feeding?  X.  Y.  z. 

1.  It  is  possible  to  feed  an  excessive 
amount  of  linseed  oilmeal  to  a  growing 
pig,  and,  provided  you  did  feed  an  ex¬ 
cessive  amount,  it  would  not  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  fatten  the  animal,  as  you  have 
suggested.  Oilmeal  is  a  great  conditioner, 
a  natural  laxative,  and  serves  its  best 
purposes  as  a  supplement  to  corn,  oats 
and  barley  in  a  ration  of  pigs.  It  should 
not  constitute  more  than  15  per  cent  of 
the  ration,  and  this  much  oilmeal  will 
serve  a  much  more  useful  purpose  than 
an  increased  amount.  The  amount  of  free 
oil  iu  the  linseed  meal  is  responsible  for 
the  laxativeness,  and  for  this  reason  tank¬ 
age,  even  though  it  may  cost  twice  as 
much  per  ton,  is  considered  a  more 
economical  and  desirable  source  of  proteiu 
for  feeding  pigs. 

2.  Three  parts  of  middlings  and  one 
part  of  oilmeal  would  not  prove  a  satis¬ 
factory  ration  for  pigs,  even  though  it 
were  supplemented  with  plenty  of  skim- 
milk.  I  would  consider  this  mixture  very 
expensive,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
utilize  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  the 
oilmeal.  A  more  useful  mixture  would 
result  from  mixing  100  pounds  of  corn 
or  hominy  meal,  30  pounds  of  middlings, 
and  15  pounds  of  oilmeal. 

3.  You  could  not,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  afford  to  use  oilmeal  alone  iu 
feeding  growing  pigs,  even  though  it  was 
supplemented  with  an  abundance  of  milk. 
It  is  too  rich,  too  concentrated,  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  and  far  too  laxative  for  such 
usage.  If  you  have  plenty  of  skim-milk 

j  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  any  linseed 
meal  or  tankage,  and  a  mixture  made  up 
of  equal  parts  of  corn,  oats  and  barley, 
provided  you  feed  five  pounds  of  milk  with 
each  pound  of  the  grain  mixture,  would 
prove  a  satisfactory  ration  and  you  could 
eliminate  the  expensive  oilmeal  entirely.  / 

4.  Forage  crops  would  be  best  suited 
for  use  during  the  Summer  months  rather 
than  the  use  of  oilmeal  as  you  have  sug¬ 
gested.  I  should  not  at  any  time  use 
more  than  10  or  15  per  cent  of  oilmeal 
iu  a  ration  for  pigs,  and  even  iu  the 
Summer  months  when  weather  conditions 
are  intemperate,  as  you  suggest,  I  would 
still  feed  some  corn  and  oats,  reducing 
the  amount,  rather  than  change  the  feed 
from  grain  to  oilmeal.  You  must  bear 
in  mind  that  oilmeal  is  a  concentrated 
food,  the  residue  from  the  extraction  of 
raw  linseed  oil  from  flaxseed.  It  is  a 
high  protein-carrying  feed,  adapted  to 
supplement  carbohydrate  feeds,  but  it 
should  not  under  any  circumstances  con¬ 
stitute  the  main  part  of  a  ration  for  any 
class  of  live  stock. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 

APPLY 

Ophlr  Farm  -  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 

- ^ 


Registered  Shropshire  Ewes  fob  sal** 

WALTER  B.  SAXTON,  Venice  Centre,  N.  Y. 


|  MISCELLANEOUS 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  All  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Milk  records  kept.  Write  for  price  and  particulars 

onHerd  Headinq  Bulls.  WalnutGroveFarm, Washingtonville, N.Y 


U!„L  110LSTEINS,  GUERNSEYS,  JERSEYS  in 

nlgn  uraae  uOnS  ('arload  Lots  and  single  animals. 
Telephone  Connection.  O.  L  KAKLINGEK.  Mousey,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


SWISS  GOATS $40  up 

None  milking  to  sell.  Only  letters  enclosing  stamp 
answered.  S.  J.  Sharpies,  R.  D.  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 


Milch  final?  Grade  Toggenburg  Ivids.  loo  many 
IllllUi  UUdlo  Lucks.  Prices  very  low  on  them.  Stamp 
for  roply.  E.  N.  B  A  R  R  E  T  T,  Amherst,  Va. 


Airedales  and  Collies  o'^aTi 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  I  .are'  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON.  Box  1745,  Oakland., jwa 


SWINE 


RRIilSTFRro  DUROC- JERSEYS 


A  quality  In-  d  estab¬ 
lished  to  till  i be  needs 
of  most  critieal  buyers. 
Send  for  descriptive 
prices  and  catalog. 
Write  for  nor  Valuable 
Book  on  hog  manage¬ 
ment,  free  during  the  month 
of  March. 

Life  Immune  Fall  Boar 
and  Sow  Pigs.eapable  of 
Registration.  Also:  Keg. 


istered  Bred  Sowb  und  Service  Boars  at  Reasonable  Prices 


ENFIELD  FARMS,  309  Broadway,  New  York 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEV  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Sows  coming  in  second  litter  $100  each. 
Service  boars  Sired  by  Grand  Champion, 

200  lbs..  $65  each. 

Orders  now  booked  lor  Spring  litters, 

MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc.,  Somerville.  N.  J. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Top  Wonder,  Defender-Volunteer  breeding.  Choice 
spring  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  April,  |125.00  up.  Two 
choice  Sows  bred  to  farrow  their  third  litters  in 

April.  $150.00  each.  Booking  orders  for  April  IPIks.  ot  $20  each. 
$50.00  per  trio. registered.  F.B  CRAWFORD.  NORTH  EAST.  PA. 


Kinderhook  Registered  DUROCS 

Pork  is  Site  but  we  offerbreeders  of  the  best  blood  lines 
selected  and  well-fed,  on  a  basis  of  30c.  Order  a  sow  of 
the  Chief  Invincible  line  and  she  will  grow  to  a  WHALE. 
KIMII  IlllOOk  III  ItOO-JERSEY  ASS'N.  Box  111  Kinderhook,. N.Y. 


TAMWORffl J  HAMPSHfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westvlew  Stock  Farm 

It.  l  Wlnston-Sulcm,  N.  C. 


50  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  H; id 

All  Cholera  Tmmuned.  Bred  to  thoroughbred  boars. 

A.  S.  CRANE,  (Phone,  River  12-R)  Spriitufield,  Mass. 


For  Sale  Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  price*  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  pigs. 
G.  S.  HALL.  -  Farmtiale,  Ohio 


Big  Western  Type  Poland-China  T{di:«.°0uroc  Swine 

Offer  Bred  Sows.  Gilts,  Service  Boars  and  Pigs. 

EAIRHOPE  FARMS,  -  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


CnnaveManiiPAPC  Bit  ED  SPRING  GILTSand  BER- 

Minnysiaemirocs  vick  boars.  Fair  pigsot  our 

September  Litters.  JAS.  E.  ran  AI.STY.NE,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 

“HAMPSHIRES  ”§§§ 

They  grow  over  a  pound  a  day  if  fed  intel 
lgently.  Free  circular.  Guernsey  Bulls. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM  i  JR  „*■ 

Box  R  -  Bird-In  Hand.  Pa. IE 


PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.  D.) 

)0  O.  I.  C.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Croat.  100  Berk- 
hire  and  ().  I.  0.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  09  each, 
j  slioats,  12  week*  old.  SI5  each.  Extra  Large 
owed  Strecliy  Huskies,  from  Large,  Growthy  stock. 
).  Reeves,  -  Lexington,  Mass. 


The  qual¬ 
ity  p  i  g 

for  home  use  or  local  trade.  Pigs  that  will  please. 
Morningside  type.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM.  Syivania.  Pa. 

Reg.  Chester '\7Vrhites 

Service  Boars.  Bred  gilts  and  August  pigs 
A.  A.  SCHOFEIX*  .  Houveltou,  N.  Y. 

Root  n  LCT&G.W.  Pip’S  *7.7.'.'.. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2-25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  tala  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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BERKSHIRE'S 


J 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


We  offer  the  following  registered  Sows : 

1  Robins  Belle  3  Julia  Premiers 
6  Robins  Matchless  2  Golden  Jewells 
1  Robins  Pauline  1  Matchless  May 

Here  are  fourteen  young  iowi  with  long  bodies,  broad 
backs,  good  heads  and  short  noses,  bred  to  farrow  in 
May  and  June,  they  all  carry  pigs  by  our  great  boar 

Epochal  ot  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 


Mating  English  boars  with  onr  best  American  sows 
increases  size  and  vigor  that  puts  value  in  Berkshires. 
Here  is  a  grand  opportunity  to  ad  new  blood  to  yonr 
herd  at  reasonable  prices.  We  keep  the  sows  until  safe 
in  pig  and  gnarantee  safe  arrival  via  express. 

We  offer  February  and  March  pigs  sired  by 

Superior  ol  Stone  Farm  2d  No.  258849 


His  dam  is  more  than  half  sister  to  Premier 
Princess  the  Grand  Champion  sow  at  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana  and  New  York  State  Fairs,  and  Eastern 
Berkshire  Congress  1918.  One  makes  no  mis¬ 
take  in  buying  his  pigs  at  $25.00  each,  when 
two  months  old. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Special  offering  of  sixty  gilts  bred  for  April 
and  May.  Some  of  these  gilts  weigh  325  to  400  at 
ten  and  eleven  months  of  age.  One  lot  of  fffieen 
late  April  gilts  averaged  360  pounds  at  nine  months 
of  age.  Most  of  these  are  from  litters  of  10  to  15. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING 

Box  1 5,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y, 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Next  Public  Sale,  October  25th,  1919 

Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  boars  ready  for 
service  and  30open  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow. 
No  hogs  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  private  sale. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whltguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  qualify  combined 

The  big.  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  II  EAV  Y  II  A  M  S. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsaud  pigs. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER.Mgr.  Aoedjo  Finn.Webster,  Mass. 


ALB  AM  ON  T 


Registered  Berkshires 

Wo  offer  extra  line  spring  and  summer  pigs,  both 
sexes,  at  very  attractive  prices.  These  are  mostly  by 
Albamont  Duke,  an  outstanding  son  of  Successors 
Double  2VS98a,  and  out  of  daughters  of  Successors 
Duke  10th,  a  great  prize-winning  son  of  laved  Pre¬ 
miers  Successor  161500.  Write  for  price  listand  pedi¬ 
grees.  We  offer  the  1917  first  prize  International 
Shropshire  ram  at  an  attractive  price. 

J.  C  H4ARTZ,  IO  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BERKSHIRES 

Service  Boars.  20  Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for 
early  spring  farrow,  Open  gilts.  Pigs  all  ages, 
both  sexes.  Write  for  list  or  come  and  see  them. 

H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  gilt*  I  am  offering  are  bred  to  Symbo* 
leer’s  Superb,  254:136  and  Duke’s  Champion  22d, 
24G254,  for  late  M  arch  and  April  farrow.  Three  June, 
1918,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer’s  Star  Master, 
No.  16572;!,  Sow.  Send  for  Historic,  pedigrees  and 
price.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Coun. 


Registered  BERKSHIRES 

of  best  breeding.  Some  young  boars  of  high  quality 
at  farmer’s  price, 

Richard  E.  Wais,  -  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  pigs— both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Taking  orders  for  Spring  pigs.  Epochal  strain. 

M1DDI,  Kit  HOOK  FA  KM.  Alleuhurat,  N.  J, 

Registered  Berkshires 

Spring  Pigs— Excellent  individuals 
Satisfaction  guaranteed— prices  reasonable 

ANDERSON  &  BEREK,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Tarbell  Farms  Berkshires 

of  all  ages  including  few  sows  bred  for  spring  far¬ 
row.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

rARliELL  FARMS,  Smithvillo  Flats,  N.  Y. 

f-or Sale-A  Few  Surplus  BerkshireBoars  and  Sows 

Registered.  Farrowed,  1917.  Corn  fed  and  in  excel- 
ent  condition.  F.  C.  DALE,  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co..  N  Y. 

Ofishill  Farm  Berkshires 0ver,ordPrem,er  2,1 351,67 


ages  for  stile. 


heads  the  herd,  stock  of  all 
OT1KI1ILL  KAltM,  Woodstock,  Vermont 


JERSEYS 


3 


Dollars  in  profit  go  with 
Jerseys.  They  actually  “  milk 
,  money.”  They  feed  less.  They  look  real 
value.  Jerseys  are  a  gilt-edge  investment 
for  the  one-cow  home  or 
hundred-cow  dairy 
farm.  There  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  proofs  of  Superiority.  I 
Write  to  Breeders  for  prices 
and  pedigrees.  Let  us  Bend 
you  "Jersey  Facts”,  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.330Wast  23rd  St.  ' 

New  York  City 


Sophie  Tormentor  Jerseys 

Lead  the  World  for  production  al  tho  pall. 

If  you  want  to  breed  Jerseys  with  size,  type  produc¬ 
tion  and  prepotency,  write  us  for  literature,  and 
description  of  a  Hood  Farm  Sophie  Tormentor  bull, 
who  lias  the  prepotency  to  increase  the  size,  improve 
i  he  type  and  add  to  the  milk  aud  butter  qualities 
of  your  herd.  For  prices,  etc. 

HOOD  FARM,  -  Lowell,  MafiS. 


A  Dandy  JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

6  months  old.  Sire,  Jap’s  Jolly  Joy,  No. 
148682.  Dam,  Golden  Dover’s  Mard,  No. 
312777.  R.  O.  M.,  Class  AA.  Perfect  in 
breeding  and  individuality.  Write  for  preie 
and  further  information. 

KARHA  FARM,  Geo.  L.  Barker,  Sapt, 

Parksville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


“THE  HERMITAGE,”  near  Centreville,  Maryland 

pure  irncrvc  for 

BRED  JIiKDIiIJ  SALE 

Rich  in  blood  of  Raleighs.  Eminents,  Golden  Lads, 
Flying  Fox.  Mohican,  and  Noble  Oaklands. 

SUSAN  WILLIAMS,  Owner  EDW.  A.  NELKER,  Herdsman 


AYRSHIRES 


ANIMALS 


of  both  sexes 

FOR  SALE 

Run  mostly  light.  $75  and  up.  Top-notch 
breeding;  everything  guaranteed  that  leaves 
the  farm,  or  money  back. 

OTTERKILL  FARMS 

Washingtonville,  Orange  County,  New  York 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23.518  lbs.  Milk,  1,059  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18,276  lbs.  Milk,  850  ibs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  Wo  otter  choice  Btdl  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows®  St  OO 
each.  Females,  $200  each  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM.  -  Narberth.  Pa. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE  —  Two  Black 

Percheron  Stallions 

5  and  6  years  old.  Ten  Percheron  Mares, 

3  yrs.  and  older.  Some  in  foal. 

BARTON  MARTIN,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Grade  Percheron  Stallion 

Color,  Seal  Brown,  Black  Points.  Weight,  1,500.  Age, 
7  yrs.  Sound  and  kind.  Well  broken.  Single  or  Dou¬ 
ble  Cnn  show  a  number  of  his  Colts.  Will  give  a 
buyer  a  Birgiin.  ED.  RIFENBURGH,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Germantown,  N.Y. 

Kentucky  Jacks  and  Horses 

Big  bone,  Kentucky,  Mammoth  jacks.  Percheron 
mares,  mules,  easy  riding  saddle  horses.  Liberty 
bonds  taken.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

The  CookFakms.  -  Lexington,  Ky. 


50  Head  Shetland-4™  IARGKI£  PONIE8 


_  _ _  all 

ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 

new  price  list.  THE  SHENANGO  PONT  FARMS,  Dept.  D,  Espyville,  Pi. 


SWINE 


FnrQolo  HERK8IIIKES  AXD  HAM  l*«HIli  ES. 

lUI  Oalo  Gilts  Bred  For  Spring  Farrow,  lied  Polled  Cat 
tie,  Ail  Ages,  Either  Sex.  O.  II.  SWOtit.'tH  S>  SON.  Mercer,  fa. 

Hampshires  of  Quality 

Eight  weeks  old  pigs  now  ready.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  back.  M.  0  PHILLIPS,  North  East.  Pa. 


!  Chester  Whites 


Reg.  Berkshires— Berkshire  and  White  Cross  ^u0% 

strain.  Circular  Free.  .Moderate  Price.  Most  custom¬ 
ers  write  like  tins:  "Pigs  arrived  O.K.  I  am  more 
than  pleased.  R.  W.  WAGNER.  Prop  ,  East  Nortbport,  N.Y. 

For  Sale  1 5-months-old  Berkshire  Service  Boar 

Very  best  of  breeding.  POWELL  CREEK  FARMS.  May,  Landing.  N.  J. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

We  have  some  excellent  registered  bred  sows  due 
now.  We  ate  taking  orders  for  pigs,  #>'-10.00  up. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

MMHI8T  LOUPE  HUM,  8.  W.  KucMlr.  Lo  4Jr»a*«»llU,  N.  Y. 


Registered  and  grade  stock.  Boars  slid  sows  nine 
weeks  old,  SI0  each.  Sixtv  pound  reg.  sows,  S20. 
Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs.  May  delivery,  at  S8 
each;  grade,  $10,  reg.  All  lino  growers  out  of  big, 
healthy  stock.  Don  t  wait  too  late  before  ordering 
ERANDKETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth.  N.  Y. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens — Ry  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  IVright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Ji  I 


A  RARE  CHANCE  to  Buy 

Pontiac  SegisPietertje 

A  Holstein  Friesian  Bull  Calf.  Born  Feb. 4th,  1919. 
90%  white.  Koyally  bred.  Individually  right.  He 
combines  the  blood  of  the  first  and  greatest  40-lb. 
cows  through  Kingof  the  Pontiacs  and  Pontiac 
Korndyke  (greatest  ol  all  sires)  with  that  of  the 
only  60-lb.cow  through  .King  Segis  (greatest  sire 
for  his  age).  His  sire’s  dam  holds  the  World’s  Rec¬ 
ord  as  the  only  cow  to  have  3  records  all  above 
30-lbs.at  5  years  of  age.  His  sire's  sire  holds  the 
World’s  Record  as  the  only  bull  to  have  5  daugh¬ 
ters  each  with  records  above  30-lb».  who  have  each 
a  daughter  with  a  record  above  30-lbs.  His  six 
nearest  dams  average  30.5-lbs.  butter  7  days.  This 
calf’s  dam  has  a  yearling  A. R.O. record  and  Is  out 
of  a  24-lb.  daughter  of  Susie  Pietertje  Inka  (an 
A.  R.  O.  cow  who  has  the  distinction  of  having  6 
daughters  with  A.  R.  O.  records.)  Her  sire  being  a 
30-lb.  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

This  calf  is  priced  reasonably  for  quick  tale. 

Write  for  pediyree  and  description. 


F.  C.  BIGGS 


Breeder  of  Holstein 
Friesian  cattle 


Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

110  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

tO  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  £&  Bidk.,2cortiandS,aVN?^ 


YEARLING  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Advertised  last  week  ia  sold.  Here  Is  another  one  a  little  better 
bred  and  the  equal  of  the  first  one  in  all  other  respects.  Bom 
April  20,1918.  Sire — Buello  Kins:  Pontiac,  a  son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs  from  a  29.3-lb.  cow  that  has  two  25-Ib,  daughters.  Dam— 
Westside  Aatrvrie  Walker,  a  daytrhter  of  the  grandly  bred  bull. 
King  of  the  Black  &  Whites,  'six  of  his  seven  nearest  dams  have 
records  above  30  Ibs.)  Dam  made  17.72  lbs.  butter  at  2  yrs.  and  18 
days  of  age.  Her  dam  is  a  33.8-lb.  cow  of  almost  perfect  type  and 
first  class  breeding.  This  bull  ia  nicely  marked,  more  white  than 
black;  a  first-class  individual,  well  grown,  straight  and  ready  for 
immediate  service.  Will  be  tuberculin  tested.  If  interested, 
write  for  pedigree  and  photo.  Price— $250  F.  O.  B. 


JOHN  M.  HOWARD 


Sherburne.N.  Y. 


A  GRANDSON  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  $50,000  BULL 

Here  is  a  show  buU  a  little  more  black  than  white, 
born  January  30.  1919.  His  sire  is  one  of  the  best 
bred  sons  of  the  World's  greatest  sire 

King  Segis  I>outiac  Alcartra. 

His  dam  has  a  23.39-lb  record.  His  10  nearest  tested 
dams  average  over  28-lbs,  This  bull  is  worth 
♦200,  but  we  are  overcrowded  and  will  sell  him  for  SI  25. 
G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  150  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HOLSTEINS 

%  Holstein  calves,  either  sex, 
S20  to  $25  each,  express 
paid,  in  lots  of  5. 

35  high  grade  cows  and  hei¬ 
fers  fresh  and  close  springer. 

25  registered  cows  and  heifers 
due  in  March. 

1 S  registered  bulls. 

1 5  registered  heifers  bred  to 
freshen  in  Fall  and  ready  to 
breed  at  very  low  prices. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  V- 


BUYS  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  BULL 

—with  all  papers  and  express  prepaid  to  your 
station.  Nicely  marked,  straight,  growthy, 
deep  bodied.  World’s  record  ancestry  on 
both  sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Home  of 
the  granddam  of  the  champion  four-year  cow 
of  the  world.  Write  today.  EDWARD  BARROW.  Mgr. 

DIVIDING  RIDGE  FARMS,  Jordanville,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Holstein 

$75  Heifer  Calves-$75 

♦50,000  II  It  E  E  I>  I  N  G.  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Reg.  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

„  „  „„ ,  ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

*•  H.  UITt.SBllUiH,  Prop.  Stock  bridge,  Ji,  Y 


$60 


WANTED— REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
HEIFER  due  to  calve  late  summer. 

State  Breeding  and  Price 

P.  0.  Box  413  KATONAH,  IV.  Y. 


Don’t  Buy  Poorly  Bred  Holstein  Bulls 

We  offer  choice  of  two  lO-wks.-old  rugged  calves, 
sire.  31-lb.  son  of  K.  S.  P.  Alcartra,  out  of  A.  R.  O. 
daughters  of  Fairmont  Spofford  Pietje,  35.61-lb. 
bull.  Handsome  markings.  Send  for  pedigrees. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  vv"tffj;f 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chitlenanou,  N.Y 


30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


c 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-40  Large  F at  Ewes  > 


16  have 
iamb  s, 

.,,  ,  ,  .  ,  balance 

will  have  this  month.  1  large  we'l  developed  Ram. 
$820  for  the  whole  Flock.  F.  O.  U.  North  New¬ 
town  Station.  EDGAR  T.  ANDREWS,  R.  D  .  Newtown  Conn 


that 

are 


For  Sale— 15  Fine  Wool  Ewes 

bred  to  a  Reg.  Ohio  Delaine  Ram.  Heavy  shearers. 
Price. $15 each.  B.  F  WRIGHT.  Ransomville.NiagaraCD., N.Y. 

Fnr^alo  CHEAP— TWO  PETE  WE  LAMBS. 

rCIOdlB  H.  K.  SI’aLIUM!,  -  Route  4,  Trenton,  V  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARM 

Do  not  delay  to  write  us  for  prices 
and  particulars  of  the  few  May 
Rose  bull  calves  we  are  now  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale,  ages  from  one  to  eight 
months.  They  are  a  fine  lot  and 
are  sired  by  PENCOYD’S  GOLDEN 
SECRET  16550,  Write  for  prices 
and  get  the  kind  of  an  individual 
that  will  produce  a  real  dairy  cow. 

Address:  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Supt. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 


EDGERT0N  FARM 


(Cnder  Government  Health  Supervision 
'*  \  tested  for  production  in  the  A.  R. 

Langwater  Recluse  31327 

Soil  of  the  noted  Langwater  Fashion  23660,  who 
sired  I-ang water  Phyllis  70607,  the  leading  Guern¬ 
sey  Two-year-Old  ami  other  noted  ones 

IS  OUR  HERD  SIRE 

Our  Guernsey  Females  represent 

Some  best  American  and  Island  blood.  Also  have 
Adv.  Registry  records. 

Specially  Choice  Young  Bulls  and  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices 

Address:  EDGERT0N  FARM,  Bennington,  N.  H. 


Get  Guernseys 

$90.  more  per  head  for  16  grade  Guernsey  cows, 
sired  by  a  purebred  Guernsey  bull,  than  for  each 
ot  8  cows  of  unknown  breeding  was  paid  at  a 
recent  sale  in  Maryland.  A  purebred  Guernsey 
bull  can  likewise  increase  the  value  as  well  as  the 
production  of  your  herd.  Write  for  our  free 
booklet.  The  Grade  Guernsey." 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Chilmark  Farm  Guernseys 

An  exceptionally  fine  seven  months  old 
Bull  Calf  for  sale.  Good  every  wav  Bred 
for  steady  production  Write  for  full 
information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt ,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Our  February  1st  “  Sales  List  ”  of  Registered  bulls  is 
ready  to  be  sent  you  for  the  asking.  List  includes 
15  bulls  of  various  ages.  Priced  reasonable,  as  we 
need  the  room  for  our  spring  calves.  Entire  herd 
has  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  S.  B.  A.  I. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  •  Cohasset,  Mass, 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request! 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston.  Mass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bnll  calves  from  3  to  12  raos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  aud  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


. . . . •••••■•••■••■■•••■••••■■nmiiiuujl 

GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs 
daily  when  fresh.  Bny  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  Qno  W,  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

From  A.  R.  daughters  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene.  Malin. 
da  Glenwood,  and  Gov.  of  Stanford.  Prices  right, 

WEBB  FARMS,  -  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves  ‘EaS 

water,  May  King  and  Daisy  Moon  II.  for  sale  at 

STeb»SYb  EKfiluTLEKrkjik1: 

For  Salo-Reg.  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

dropped  Oct.  7, 1918.  Sire  and  dam  both  A.  R.  stock. 
Write  for  pedigree.  Price,  S100  and  he  is  a  beauty 
Imported  stock.  WALDORF  FARMS,  North  Chatham  N  Y 


Reg.  GUERNSEY  BULL 

GUERNSEY  BULLS?®f  s'e(,e?- -Ages 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM  Smithtown.  N.Y 


FLINTSTONE  FARM 


Breeder*  of 


Milking  Shorthorn  Cattle  Milk  and  Beef  Belgian  Draft  Horses-Power.  Docility 

Berkshire  Swine-Quick,  Cheap  Pork 


DALTON 


Cork  and  nsfkct  our  Harms  or  writs  for  milk  records  and  Sales  List 


MASSACHUSETTS 


490 


Th,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  15,  1919 


Eight  Good  Reasons 
Why  You  Should  Buy  a 


GREATER  CAPACITY:  New  capacities  have  been  increased  10%, 
without  increase  of  speed  or  effort  required  in  operation. 

SKIMS  CLOSER:  The  improved  bowl  design,  together  with  the 
patented  milk  distributor,  gives  greater  skimming  efficiency. 

EASIER  TO  WASH:  Simple  bowl  construction  and  discs  caulked 
only  on  the  upper  side  make  the  bowl  easier  to  wash. 

EASIER  TO  TURN:  The  low  speed  of  the  De  Laval  bowl,  the 
short  crank,  its  unusually  large  capacity  for  the  6ize  and  weight  of 
the  bowl,  and  its  automatic  oiling  throughout,  make  it  the  easiest  to 
turn  and  least  tiring  to  the  operator. 

THE  MAJORITY  CHOICE:  More  De  Lavals  are  sold  every  year 
than  of  all  other  makes  of  separators  combined.  More  than  2,325,000 
are  in  daily  use — thousands  of  them  for  1  5  or  20  years. 

TIME  TESTED:  The  De  Laval  was  the  first  cream  separator.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  maintained  its  original  success  and  lead¬ 
ership  for  40  years  the  world  over. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  SPEED  -  INDICATOR:  Every  New 

De  Laval  is  equipped  with  a  Bell  Speed-Indicator,  the  “Warning 
Signal”  which  insures  proper  speed,  full  capacity,  thorough  separation 
and  uniform  cream  at  all  times. 

SERVICE  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT:  The  world- wide  De  Laval 

organization,  with  agents  and  representatives  ready  to  serve  users  in 
almost  every  locality  where  cows  are  milked,  insures  the  buyer  of  a 
De  Laval  quick  and  efficient  service  whenever  he  needs  it. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  Dc  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 
if  you  don’t  know  him,  write  to  tho  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


Send  We  Your  Name 
j  And  Address 


and  I’ll  Bend  you  FREE  of 
charge  and  without  any  obligation 
on  your  part,  a  big  sample  box  of 
my  wonderful  healing  compound— tho 
best  thing  you  ever  used  for  horses’ 
Sore  Shoulders,  Sore  Necks,  Collar  Boils, 
Split  Hoofs,  Scratches,  Sore  Teats  on  Cows, 
Wounds  or  Laacerations  of  any  kind.  This 


FREE 


Sample 
Box  ot 


CORONA 


WOOL 


will  enable  you  to  prove  its  merits. 
CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  penetrat-  ' 
ing  ami  soothing — does  not  smart 
or  blister  and  quickly  heals 
without  leaving  a  scar.  Send 
for  free  sample  box  today. 

C.  G.  PHILLIPS,  President 

The  Corona  Mfg.  Co. 

10  Corona  Block,  Kenton,  Ohio 


FAT 


&Poll 


Fistula 

Approximately  10,000  cases  are 

Bucceeafully  treated  each  year  With  - 

Fleming’s  Fistof  orm 

tfo°  PH<i  S2.'50: 

your  money  rolunded  II  It  falls.  Send  for  free  copy  of 

FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

Valuable  for  ita  information  upon  diseases  of  horses 
and  csttle.  11)7  pages.  C7  illustrations.  Write  today. 

.  “  _  .  .  300  Union  Stock 

I  Fleming  Bros..  Chemists  Yards,  Chicago,  in. 


MINERAL’ 


muTO 

over 


HEAVEyears 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

S3  Packuge  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monos 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordmury  cases. 

IUNEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  A»e„  Nttsburg.  Pa 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  M  inkier 


Bitter  Milk 

I  have  a  grade  cow  seven  years  old,  due 
to  freshen  about  June  1.  I  am  not  forc¬ 
ing  her  on  the  grain  ration,  feeding  about 
two  quarts  beet  pulp  and  four  quarts 
stock  feed,  with  plenty  of  good  mixed  hay. 
She  is  now  giving  about  six  quarts  of 
milk  a  day.  but  her  milk  tastes  bitter  after 
setting  a  few  hours.  Is  there  any  remedy? 

Massachusetts.  h.  h.  b. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  cows  that  have 
been  milked  though  a  long  lactation  pe¬ 
riod  to  yield  hitter  milk  as  the  end  of  their 
gestation  period  approaches.  There  is 
only  one  procedure  to  take,  and  that  is  to 
dry  the  cow  off,  and  let  her  have  a  long 
rest  period,  and  the  chances  are  that 
when  she  freshens  the  trouble  will  have 
disappeared.  I  appreciate  the  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  putting  this  cow  dry  at.  this 
time  would  mean  quite  a  sacrifice  on  your 
part,  so  far  as  milk  production  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  it  might  be  prudent  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  relieve  the  trouble  by  modifying 
her  diet,  changing  her  feed,  and  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  correct  the  condition  by  such  a 
procedure.  I  would  give  her  a  pound  of 
Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  warm 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  a  pint  of 
molasses.  I  would  follow  this  up  with  a 
bran  mash,  and  repeat  the  purge  on  the 
third  day.  Then  I  would  gradually  bring 
her  up  to  a  normal  grain  ration,  utilizing 
equal  parts  of  beet  pulp,  ground  oats,  oil- 
meal,  and  stock  feed  that  you  are  feeding. 
Make  sure  that  all  of  the  feeding  is  done 
after  milking,  and  satisfy  yourself  that 
the  mixed  hay  and  other  forage  that  the 
cow  is  being  fed  is  free  from  mold.  I 
would  repeat  the  purge  again  within  the 
week,  and  am  satisfied  that  thinning  down 
the  blood  would  no  doubt  cleanse  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  relieve  the  trouble  that  you  have 
described. 


own  way,  and  by  increasing  the  ration 
or  reducing  the  amount  of  grain  and 
watching  the  result  at  the  pail  you  ought, 
to  be  able  to  determine  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy  the  proper  amount  of  feed 
to  give  each  animal.  Your  mixture  is 
an  ideal  one  and  ought  to  give  good 
results. 

I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  auvthing 
to  he  gained  by  feeding  the  cows  and  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  eat  during  the  time  th.it 
they  are  being  milked.  I  rather  prefer 
feeding  after  milking,  especially  where 
cottonseed  meal  and  other  concentrated 
feeds  form  a  rather  high  percentage  of 
the  ration.  I  believe  there  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  having  the  cow  attend  strictly  to 
her  milk-making  function  during  the  time 
she  is  being  milked,  rather  than  having 
her  stretching  around  in  the  stall,  reach¬ 
ing  for  her  feed  or  roughage.  If  you  could 
secure  some  buckwheat  middlings  at  the 
prevailing  price  of  $40  a  ton  the  addition 
of  200  pounds  of  this  feed  with  the  ration 
that  you  are  feeding  would  no  doubt 
reduce  the  cost  and  he  more  economical 
than  the  addition  of  more  corn  and  oats. 
I  believe  it  would  he  a  help  if  you  would 
include  some  of  this  in  your  mixture. 


Improving  a  Good  Ration 

Am  I  feeding  a  balanced  and  economi¬ 
cal  ration?  I  have  six  cows  giving  from 
30  to  50  lbs.  milk  a  day  each.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  the  six  100  lbs.  Alfalfa  hay  a  day  m 
two  feedings,  and  one  feed  of  cornstalks. 

I  feed  each  cow  2  lbs.  beet  pulp  soaked 
12  hours  night  and  morning,  and  1  lb.  of 
the  following  grain  mixture  to  4  lbs 
milk  :  200  lbs.  equal  parts  ear  corn  and 

oats  ground  together,  100  lbs.  cottonseed, 
100  lbs.  gluten.  40  lbs.  oilmeal.  1  lb.  salt 
to  100  lbs.  feed.  I  feed  the  grain  and 
soaked  beet  pulp  mixed  together  while  I 
am  milking.  Do  you  think  I  could  im¬ 
prove  on  this?  I  have  to  buy  all  grains 
except  the  corn.  H.  f.  m. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  to  your 
dairy  cows  is  a  most  excellent  one.  You 
are  supplying  a  sufficient  amount  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  in  about  the  right  pro¬ 
portion,  and  you  have  a  mixture  that  is 
palatable,  satisfying,  economical  and  nu¬ 
tritious.  Unless  the  cows  are  carrying 
considerable  flesh  it  is  my  judgment 
that  you  might  increase  the  amount 
of  ear  coni  and  ground  oats,  utilizing  400 
pounds  of  the  ear  corn  and  ground  oats, 
rather  than  200  pounds  as  you  have  sug¬ 
gested.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
addition  of  corn,  oals  and  barley  would 
add  hulk  and  a  little  more  palatability 
to  the  mixture,  and  I  am  prompted  to 
suggest  that  you  try  such  addition. 

With  the  beet  pulp  and  Alfalfa  hay 
you  are  supplying  a  roughage  and  suc¬ 
culence  that  will  give  you  excellent  re¬ 
sults  and,  as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned, 
the  only  safe  way  to  determine  whether 
or  not  you  are  feeding  the  cows  up  to 
their  maximum  production  is  to  under¬ 
take  the  addition  of  more  grain,  at  the 
same  time  determining  whether  the  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  grain  that  you  are 
feeding  justifies  its  use  by  increasing  the 
production  of  milk.  I  have  found  it  pos¬ 
sible  oftentimes  to  reduce  the  ration  from 
10  pounds  of  grain  to  six  pounds,  with¬ 
out  decreasing  the  flow  of  milk  in  in¬ 
stances  where  a  cow  was  fed  extravagant¬ 
ly;  and  again  have  found  that  certain 
cows  would  give  as  much  milk  during  cer¬ 
tain  stages  of  their  lactation  period  on 
five  pounds  as  they  would  on  ten  or 
twelve. 

In  a  small  herd  it  would  he  possible 
for  you  to  make  experiments  of  this  sort, 
and  it  would  no  doubt  pay  you  to  take 
the  pains  to  do  considerable  experiment¬ 
ing  along  this  line.  There  is.  nothing  as 
convincing  as  one’s  own  experience  in  his 


Carrying  Pigs  Over  a  Year;  Live  Stock 
Prices 

1.  Would  it  pay  to  keep  Fall  pigs  over 
till  they  are  a  year  old  to  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  where  the  feeder  raises  his  own  grain 
and  runs  them  on  clover?  2.  Do  you 
think  live  stock  will  decrease  in  price 
much  this  year?  j.  e.  f. 

1.  I  doubt  very  much  the  wisdom  of 
carrying  your  pigs  over  into  another 
year,  and  deferring  their  fattening  period 
Until  you  can  produce  on  your  own  farm 
the  necessary  concentrates.  It  would  he 
more  advantageous  if  you  would  attempt 
to  produce  some  forage  crops,  and  carry 
them  along  on  such  forage  until  Septem¬ 
ber  or  October,  when  you  would  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  green  corn,  which  could  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  fattening  the  youngsters.  Or¬ 
dinarily  a  pig  should  l>e  marketed  when 
it  is  eight  or  nine  months  of  age,  at  which 
time  it  ought  to  weigh  from  250  to  300 
lbs.  There  is  a  marked  discrimination 
against  heavyweight  hogs,  and  to  carry 
these  animals  on  a  maintenance  ration 
over  such  a  long  period  of  time  would  in 
all  probability  decrease  your  net  profit.  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  would  he  better  for 
you  to  market  the  pigs  when  they  weigh 
125  lbs.,  and  then  depend  upon  some 
younger  animals  to  utilize  the  crops  that 
you  propose  to  raise  during  the  coming 
season.  If  you  have  clover,  however,  and 
an  abundance  of  it,  you  could  carry  these 
pigs  along  without  much  expense,  and  if 
you  have  a  local  market  for  heavyweight 
carcasses  the  plan  would  have  less  ob¬ 
jections. 

2.  It  is  my  opinion  that  prices  for  live 
stock  will  substantially  decrease  during 
the  coming  year,  especially  the  prices  of 
beef  and  mutton.  So  far  as  pork  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
will  stabilize  itself,  yet  there  is  danger 
of  an  over-production  of  pork  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  one  can  easily  increase  the 
output  of  this  product,  as  pigs  increase  in 
number  and  weight  so  rapidly.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  trade  relationships 
that  prevail  among  the  various  nations 
that  have  been  involved  in  the  great  war. 
If  certain  of  the  countries  would  put  em¬ 
bargoes  against  American  meat  and  meat 
products,  and  thus  close,  for  a  time,  ave¬ 
nues  of  trade,  it  is  evident  that  prices 
would  fluctuate  very  materially,  and 
would  surely  go  lower  than  those  now 
prevailing.  The  problem  is  not  only  one 
of  possible  embargo,  but  there  is  an 
alarming  shortage  of  bottoms,  and,  even 
though  there  might  be  a  great  demand  for 
meat  products  in  foreign  countries,  if  we 
could  not  get  the  boats  to  make  shipments 
promptly  it  would  betbut  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  there  would  be  a  marked  de¬ 
preciation  in  market  value.  That  there  is 
an  alarming  shortage  of  fats  in  all  the 
countries  that  have  been  involved  in  the 
war  no  one  can  deny,  and  it  would  seem 
that  there  would  he  a  ready  market  for  all 
the  meat  products  that  America  can 
produce  for  several  years. 
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Where 

Sanitary 

Conditions 

Prevail 


PURE 

BRED 

HOLSTEIN 

FRIESIANS 


ARDEN  FARMS,  Inc 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  fll. 

We  have  been  feeding  SCHUMACHER 
FEED  to  the  two  new  World’s  Champion  heifers, 
JEWEL  PONTIAC  SEGIS  and  BEAUTY  BEETS 
WALKER  SEGIS,  for  some  time  and  are  pleased 
with  the  results.  ^We  also  enclose  herewith  a  cir¬ 
cular  showing  the  World’s  Records  made  by 
BEAUTY  GIRL  PONTIAC  SEGIS  another  of 
i  our  young  heifers  that  has  broken  twenty  records 
1  in  all.  I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  she  was  also 
fed  on  SCHUMACHER  FEED, 
j  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  M.  HACKNEY. 


you  want  from  your  dairy  cows.  When  we  tell  you  that  SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  the  greatest 
result  producing,  carbohydrate  or  maintenance  dairy  ration,  the  assertion  is  backed  ud  bv  facts 
as  per  the  above  letter  from  Senator  Hackney— facts  that  are  indisputable  When  32  World’s  Cham 
pion  Cows  have  made  their  world’s  records  while  fed  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  a  carbohvdrate  nart  of 
their  ration,  it’s  pretty  good  evidence  that  it  will  prove  the  best  result  producing  feed  for  YOUR  cows. 

Schumacher  Feed  AND  Big  “Q”  Dairy  Ration 

fed  in  combination  make  the  ideal  dairy  ration  for  long  time  milk  production.  SCHUMACHER  FEED 
beause  of  Ys  palatability,  high  digestibility  and  sufficient  bulk  keeps  cows  “on  their  feed  ”  and— suDnlies 
fe'E*  and  resenre  energy  to  “stand  up”  under  long  distance  production  -  this  is  proven 

in  the  fact  that  of  the  32  World  s  Champion  records  to  its  credit,  25  were  on  long  time  production. 

BIG  "Q”  DAIRY  RATION  is  first,  last  and  all  the  time  a  QUALITY  protein  ration  —  a  wonderful 
milk  producer.  With  SCHUMACHER  as  a  maintenance  part  of  the  ration  and  BIG  "Q”  as  the  milk 
producing  part  of  the  ration  you  are  assured  maximum  milk  production  over  long  milking  periods 
Give  it  a  trial— get  it  from  your  dealer— if  he  can’t  supply  you,  write  us. 

~  The  Quaker  Oafs  Company 

ADDRESS 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A.  1 


Jewel  Pontiac 
Segis 

World’s  Champion  Jr. 
3-Year  Old  Holstein. 
In  365  days  produced 
1171.15  lbs.  Butter  and 
27068.5  lbs.  Milk. 


Beauty  Girl  Pontiac 

Segis 

of  Arden  Farms,  Inc. 
World’s  Champion  Jr.  3-Yr.  Old 
Holstein-Friesian. 

At  age  of  3  years,  2  months  and 
7  Days,  produced  1112.91  lbs. 
Butter  and  24924.70  lbs.  Milk. 


W  Beauty  Beets 
J  Walker  Segis 

World’s  Champion  Jr.  2-Yr.Old 
Holstein.  In  365  days  produced 
1040.64  lbs.  Butter  and  26343.20 
lbs.  Milk.  This  heifer  broke  20 
world's  records  in  her  first  two 
lactation  periods. 
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Adirondack  Sheep  Notes 

Seldom,  if  ever,  do  I  see  anything  re¬ 
garding  the  sheep  industry  from  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  though  in  this  county  we 
have  a  good  many  flocks,  but  nothing  like 
what  there  were  15  years  ago.  Now,  with 
the  advent  of  long  prices  for  both  wool 
and  mutton,  farmers,  as  never  before,  are 
beginning  to  see  the  profits  in  sheep.  Not 
so  long  ago,  every  farm  in  this  part  had 
at  least  a  small  flock  ;  some  kept  more, 
some  less.  The  drop  in  wool,  and  the 
lessened  demand  for  lamb  a  few  years 
back,  sent  the  bottom  out  of  the  sheep 
industry.  Today  we  see  things  in  quite 
a  different  sphere.  The  Western  range 
is  no  longer  the  breeding  ground  of  the 
thousands  it  once  was.  Small  homesteads 
now  dot  the  landscape,  where  once  roamed 
the  world’s  largest  flocks.  The.  war  has 
decreased  the  sheep  herds  in  foreign  lands. 
Many  of  the  finest  breeding  stud  flocks  of 
France  and  England  are  no  more.  Our 
population  is  increasing;  the  crying  need 
of  wool  and  mutton  is  more  keenly  felt 
each  succeeding  season.  There  is  one 
solution — the  small  farm  flocks  of  the 
East.  Our  own  State  alone  is  capable  of 
producing  10  times  the  present  output; 
perhaps  much  more. 

Here  in  Northern  New  York,  on  the 
Adirondack  hills,  is  one  of  the  very  finest 
sheep  countries  in  the  world.  Here  we 
have  the  high  rolling  lands  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  breeding  of  sheep.  There 
is  no  country  where  they  do  better. 
Stomach  worms  are  almost  unknown ; 
feed  is  of  the  best :  soil  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  des-pite  our  cold  Winters,  are 
ideal.  Our  farmers  are  waking  up  as 
never  before.  They  all  want  sheep,  but 
the  stock  is  not  to  be  found.  Those  who 
were  wise  enough  to  stay  with  the  sheep 
still  refuse  to  sell,  and  those  who  want  to 
start  cannot  get  the  ewes  for  a  foundation, 
in  large  quantities.  I  have  stayed  by  my 
flock,  each  season  breeding  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  lambs,  until  I  now  have  a  baud  I  am 
proud  to  show  those  who  are  interested. 

A  few  years  ago.  when  almost  every 
farmer  kept  sheep,  Ave  could  find  in  almost 
every  flock  traces  of  many  breeds,  from 
the  wrinkly  Merino  down  to  the  long-wool 
Leicester.  Owners  did  not  pay  so  much 
attention  to  the  quality  of  their  sheep  as 
they  did  to  the  quantity.  Now  we  find 
that  after  the  depression  and  the  flocks 
are  disbanded,  that  th'ose  starting  anew 
are  trying  not  only  to  get  sheep,  but  bet¬ 
ter  sheep.  This  is  a  right  step.  When  I 
first  invested  in  a  purebred  ram  at  a  long 
price  the  neighbors  said  I  was  losing  my 
“buttons.”  But  I  always  noticed  that 
some  of  them  Came  round  early  in  the 
Fall  and  asked  to  borrow  the  ram.  I 
have  alAA'ays  been  willing  to  loan  my  fine 
rams  to  those  whom  I  believe  would  give 
them  good  care,  often  at  a  loss  to  myself, 
but  in  the  end  I  do  not  feel  I  ever  was 
sorry.  Two  seasons  back  when  I  started 
to  rake  the  country  to  find  a  few  choice 
ewes  to  increase  my  flocks.  I  found  that  a 
good  many,  and.  in  fact,  about  all  that 
were  desirable,  could  trace  immediately 
to  some  of  the  Cheviot  and  Shropshire 
blood  Avhich  I  had  brought  in  in  years 
gone  by.  I  also  found  that  by  paying  a 
little  advance  over  the  ‘market  price  I 
could  buy  almost  any  sheep  in  many  of 
the  flock’s.  While  this  was  my  gain,  it 
was  a  losing  gain  to  the  owners.  Last 
Fall  T  bought  every  good  available  ewe 
that  I  could  get.  regardless  of  a  reason¬ 
able  figure.  Generally  farmers,  who  had 
one  or  more  dry  ewes  Avere  Avilling  to  sell 
them  without  much  coaxing.  They 
seemed  to  figure  that  as  long  as  she  failed 
to  raise  a  lamb  that  year  she  Avas  no 
longer  of  value  as  a  future  breeder.  I 
was  careful  to  examine  the  udders  of 
these  eAA'es,  and  in  some  cases  I  did  find 
that  they  Atere  ruined,  so  far  as  another 
lamb  crop  was  concerned.  These  ewes. 
Avhen  fat.  I  sent  to  the  butcher.  The 
others  were  sent  to  a  separate  farm, 
where  no  sheep  had  been  kept  for  11 
years,  turned  into  a  good  pasture,  salted 
regularly,  and  when  September  came  T 
put  with  them  one  of  the  vei’y  finest 
Dorset  rams  I  could .  buy.  Noaa\  Feb¬ 
ruary,  I  am  lookiug  with  lots  of  pleasure 
upon  the  finest  bunch  of  grade  Dorset 
lambs  I  have  ever  seen. 

It  is  never  any  trouble  for  me  to  get 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  go  out 
to  the  fold  ;  this  is  one  of  my  greatest 
pleasures.  To  date,  from  23  lambs  born. 
I  still  have  23.  Not  a  weak  one  in  the 
bunch,  not  a  ewe  that  lacks  milk.  We 
have  nice  box  stalls  in  a  warm  barn,  and 
when  a  ewe  shows  signs  of  lambing  avc 
put  her  in  one  of  these  stalls  all  by  her¬ 
self.  When  the  lambs  come  I  am  “.Tolinuy- 
on-the-spot.”  I  keep  the  boxes  well 
bedded  with  clean  hay,  and  when  a  lamb 
is  born  use  a  blanket  to  dry  it  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  see  that  it  gets  some  of 
the  ewe’s  first  milk  within  a  few  minutes. 
If  it  is  not  strong  enough  to.  stand  and 
suck,  say  in  10  minutes.  I  milk  the.  ewe 
into  a  bottle  and  feed  the  lamb  AATitli  a 
nipple.  In  every  case  the  lambs  are  up 
and  looking  for  another  feed  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  then  all  the  trouble  is 
over.  Keeping  each  ewe  by  herself  for 
two  or  three  days,  especially  if  there  arc 
twins,  is  a  sure  preventive  of  disowning 
the  lambs.  Usually  where  twins  are 
born  in  a  flock  the  first  one  gets  up  and 
wabbles  away  to  some  other  part  of  the 
stable,  and  as  the  mother  is  about  to 
deliver  another  she  forgets  the  first  one, 
and  often  the  result  is  an  orphan  lamb. 
Try  this,  and  see  if  I  am  not  right.  On 
cold  nights  a  half  barrel  with  a  lantern 
inside  and  a  blanket  spread  over  the  top 
is  a  fine  place  to  drop  a  new-born  young¬ 
ster,  while  you  are  drying  the  other  one. 
While  young  lambs  will  stand  lots  of 
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cold,  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  comfortable 
stable  where  the  water  will  not  freeze. 

We  have  our  lambs  come  as  soon  as 
possible  after  December,  and  it  is  a  rare 
thing  that  we  ever  lose  one.  They  are 
then  ready  to  go  to  market  in  May,  or 
even  earlier,  and  the  ewes  go  to  pasture 
and  are  fat  and  ready  to.  breed  again  the 
following  August  or  September  if  desired. 
If  you  want  to  get  early  lambs,  try  a 
Dorset  ram  ;  I  care  not  what  breed  or 
kind  of  ewes  you  have,  the  Dorset  ram 
will  get  them  :n  lamb  much  earlier  than 
any  other  ram  you  can  use.  and  there  is 
no  sheep  in  the  world  that  is  a  better 
farmer’s  sheep  than  the  Dorset.  .  The 
lambs,  even  from  the  first  cross,  will  re¬ 
semble  the  purebreds  more  than  any  breed 
Ave  have  ever  seen  or  tried,  and  they  will 
outgrow  any  other,  at  the  same,  age,  on 
the  same  feed,  unless  perhaps  it  is  the 
Black-faced  Highland. 

All  of  the  improved  breeds  of  sheep 
are  adapted  to  our  Eastern  farms ;  some 
perhaps  better  than  others,  but  I'll  wager 
that  I  can  take  any  breed  of  sheep  here 
in  Northern  New  York  and  make  them 
not  only  pay,  but  pay  Avell.  It  is.  a  lot 
in  feed,  more  in  breed,  but  more  in  the 
man  Avho  carries  the  feed  pail  than  all 
the  rest.  You  cannot  get  blood  out  of  a 
stone;  you  cannot'draw  money  from  the 
bank  if  you  do  not  put  any  in ;  at  least 
it  is  a  bad  practice  to  do  it. 

If  you  are  so  situated  that  you  can 
keep  a  few  ewes,  do  not  wait;  get  busy 
noAV.  If  you  cannot  buy  them  in  your 
immediate  section,  go  to  the  purebred 
man.  If  you  cannot  buy  as  many  as  you 
want,  get  tAVO  or  three,  or  more,  as  the 
case  may  be.  When  I  started  Avith  Dor- 
sets  I  bought  one,  a  ewe  in  lamb.  Then 
I  sent  for  another  as  soon  as  I  could  dig 
up  enough  money.  From  these  I  started 
my  foundation.  .  It  is  surprising  how  fast 
you  can  grow  into  a  good  flock.  After 
you  get  10  ewes  they  double  rapidly,  and 
soon  you  are  in  a  position  to  sell  some 
There*  is  no  stock  that  we  can  keep, 
especially  in  Northern  New  York,  that 


will  bring  more  clear  profit  than  sheep. 
They  require  but  little  work  as  compared 
to  dairying  or  other  lines  of  stock  breed¬ 
ing.  We  know  they  will  eat  lots  of  Avaste 
feed,  but  do  not  get  the  impression  that 
they  will  live  on  faith.  It  is  well  to 
have  faith,  but  better  to  have  more  char¬ 
ity,  especially  for  the  flocks. 

Don’t  let  the  menace  of  curs  stop  you 
from  starting  your  flock.  The  cur  man 
will  soon  be  of  the  past.  Our  New  York 
farmers  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
sheep  pay  better  than  roving  dogs  Avkich, 
when  caught,  seldom  have  an  owner.  It 
is  the  common  dogs  that  do  the  damage; 
not  the  breeder  of  purebred  dogs.  The 
latter  takes  care  of  bis  stock ;  they  are 
confined  to  his  kennels,  and  Avhen  night 
comes  he  knows  where  they  are.  Not  so 
with  the  man  in  the  town,  who  has  from 
one  to  a  dozen  that  must  forage  for 
themselves.  avillet  randaix. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Bloat 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  cosset 
lambs?  One  of  them  bloated  up  and 
died.  She  Avas  opened  and  her  stomach 
had  a  very  little  watery  fluid  in  it.  Her 
intestines  were  empty.  I  feed  them  one- 
half  pint  of  separated  milk  every  three 
hours.  I  put  a  little  calf  meal  in  it. 
They  haAre  grown  beautifully ;  one  al¬ 
most  as  large  as  the  ones  with  the  sheep. 
I  did  not  feed  quite  so  much  Avhen  very 
small.  They  are  three  weeks  old  uoav. 
I  hate  to  lose  them.  I  can  hardly  sell 
them  in  the  Fall.  I  did  not  have  trouble 
last  year  with  them.  I  lost  one.  I 
thought  she  avos  OArerfed.  She  drank  so 
fast  and  she  got  more  than  her  share  one 
day  Avhen  the  children  fed  them.  To¬ 
night  one  lamb  is  bloated.  I  gave  it 
castor  oil.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  know 
liow  I  can  raise  them  all.  a.  b.  l. 

NeAV  York. 

Indigestion  caused  the  bloat  and  that 
comes  from  too  fast  drinking,  from  over¬ 
feeding  or  from  infecti\’e  matter  from 


feeding  utensils  not  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  It  was  correct  to  give  castor  oil 
and  avc  should  advise  you  to  mix  one 
ounce  of  lime  water  in  each  pint  of  milk 
fed  to  any  lamb  that  shows  a  tendency 
to  bloat.  Also  omit  calf  meal  and  sub¬ 
stitute  flaxseed  jelly,  as  an  experiment. 
It  prevents  constipation.  Have  the  lambs 
take  their  milk  slowly.  A.  s.  a. 


Stick  to  One  Breed 

I  hasten  to  take  issue  with  Jason  Gar- 
lock,  who,  on  page  233,  states  that  a  good 
race  of  cattle  can  be  obtained  by  crossing 
a  Jersey  cow  with  a  Holstein  bull.  To 
most  practical  stock  raisers  the  practice 
of  cross-breeding  purebred  stock  of  any 
kind  is  a  doubtful  one,  but  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  crossing  Holsteins  and  Jerseys 
is  the  most  doubtful  of  them  all.  About 
15  years  ago  I  Avorked  for  a  man  who 
owned  a  herd  of  registered  Jerseys.  About 
half  a  mile  from  him  Avas  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  means  who  also  owned  Jerseys. 
He  became  dissatisfied  with  them  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  Holstein  bull  “bred  in  the  pur¬ 
ple”  to  head  his  herd.  The  man  1  was 
working  for  said  it  would  not  work,  as 
Holsteins  and  Jerseys  would  not  mix.  or 
“nick.”  as  he  called  it.  Time  proved  that 
he  was  right.  The  venture  was  a  miser¬ 
able  failure  from  every  standpoint.  The 
race  of  cattle  which  he  secured  from  this 
union  was  not  as  good  as  the  pure  blood 
of  either  race.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
calves  from  this  large  Holstein  bull  were 
so  large  that  his  Jersey  coavs  had  all 
kinds  of  trouble  calving.  Some  Avere 
ruined,  while  other  Avere  more  or  less  hurt, 
and  I  have  had  exactly  the  same  experi¬ 
ence  myself,  so  I  cannot  but  conclude  that 
such  a  cross  is  a  failure,  without  one  re¬ 
deeming  feature.  My  advice  to  C.  M . 
would  be  to  keep  one  breed  or  the  other, 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  Let  me  give  him  a 
little  brotherly  advice,  and  that  is  to  get 
into  the  Guernseys ;  they  have  size  and 
quality.  george  j.  fisher. 

Go.,  N.  Y. 


Western  Electric 

Power  and  Light 


For  every  power  use,  this  direct-connected  set  will 
furnish  the  electricity  at  low  cost 


The  Western  Electric  Company  believes  that  electric  power  will  do  for  farming  what  it  has 
done  for  other  industries.  It  believes  that  every  business  farmer  will  consider  the  pui chase  of 
a  sturdy,  dependable  power  plant  when  offered  by  a  manufacturer  with  unlimited  resources 
for  making  good  every  promise.  It  backs  up  this  belief  by  offering  the  Western  Elect;  ic 
Power  and  Light  plant  in  one  neat,  compact  unit — the  result  of  many  years  of  experimenting. 


The  entire  plant  stands  about  4Vi 
feet  high.  The  engine  burns  kero¬ 
sene  or  gasoline;  is  throttle 'governed 
and  air  cooled. 

The  plant  automatically  startsitself 
at  the  touch  of  the  starting  lever;  oils 
itself  automatically;  feeds  its  own  fuel 
automatically  by  a  vacuum  feed  sys¬ 
tem;  automatically  gives  a  tapering 
charge,  to  the  battery;  stops  itself 
when  the  battery  is  fully  charged. 
Every  automatic  feature  that  can  add 
to  simplicity  and  reliability  is  found 
on  this  Western  Electric  Plant. 


Small  motors  for  pumps,  cream 
separator,  fanning  mill,  etc.,  can  be 
operated  directly  from  the  generator 
thereby  saving  the  battery  for  use  at 
night.  Many  farmers  are  already 
using  the  Western  Electric  Utility 
Motor,  a  Ye  horse  power  motor  which 
can  be  carried  to  the  work. 

The  Western  Electric  man  near 
you  will  demonstrate  this  plant  to 
you — and  tell  you  about  the  many 
Western  Electric  labor  savers  for 
farm  and  home:  all  have  been  proved 
practical  on  farms  everywhere. 


Write  for  booklet  No.  14-RNY  end  we  will  tell 
the  Weetern  Electric  man  to  get  in  touch  with  you. 

THE  WESTERN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

195  Breadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  910  River  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

410  South  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  413  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

11th  and  York  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  129  Government  Square,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  fuel  Is  poured  into  the  base  of 
the  engine  which  burns  kerosene  as 
well  as  it  does  gasoline. 
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New  Jersey  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers 
Organize 

On  February  20  the  leading  sheep  and 
wiki]  growers  of  New  Jersey  met  at  Tren¬ 
ton  and  organized  the  New  Jersey  Sheep 
and  Wood  Growers’  Association.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  :  President, 
Arthur  G.  Banks.  Allamuchy  ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  D.  C.  Ward,  Florham  Park;  treas¬ 
urer,  G.  A.  Post,  Somerville,  and  secre¬ 
tary,  W.  II.  Hamilton,  Trenton.  An  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  consisting  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  vice-president,  treasurer,  Mr.  L.  It. 
Harris,  Lambertville,  and  Prof.  J.  M. 
Hunter,  State  College  of  Agriculture.  New 
Brunswick,  was  chosen. 

Mr.  It.  I,.  Munee,  a  prominent  flock- 
master  of  Washington  County,  Pa.,  ledi  a 
discussion  on  the  “Care  of  Sheep  and  the 
Sale  of  Wool.”  Mr.  Munee  told  of  the 
M  ashington  County  Sheep  and  Wool 
Growers’  Association,  and1  of  the  Tri-State 
Sheep  Association.  He  strongly  empha¬ 
sized  the  advisability  of  individual  fann¬ 
ers  pooling  their  clip  and  selling  to  repu¬ 
table  commission  men  on  graded  basis 
rather  than  having  gatherers  'buy  from 
individuals  without  regard  to  the  grade 
of  the  wool. 

Dr.  J.  II.  McNeil,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  briefly  discussed  “Sheep  Dis¬ 
eases,”  stating  that  the  prevention  of  dis¬ 
ease  was  far  better  than  any  cures  that 
had  been  devised.  The  proposed  d'og  law 
for  New  Jersey,  similar  to  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  law,  was  discussed  and  received  the 
approval  of  the  association.  Plans  are 
on  the  way  for  the  holding  of  special 
meetings  in  some  of  the  northern  counties 
of  the  State,  with  a  view  of  pooling  the 
wool  clip  and  discussing  sheep. 


Drenching  for  .Stomach  Worms 

Referring  to  page  .240.  the  treatment 
for  stomach  worms  discovered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  unquestionably 
such  a  valuable  contribution  to  successful 
sheep  husbandry  that  it  seems  to  me  a 
pity  repeatedly  to  confront  the  small  flock 
owner  with  a  “drenching  apparatus”  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  same  language  originally 
published  with  the  formula,  requiring  at 
least  one  assistant  in  its  operation,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  not 
usually  blessed  with  the  number  of  assis¬ 
tants  in  a  Government  bureau.  We  use 
a  one-man  equipment,  consisting  of  a 
‘‘battery  filler”  purchased  at  automobile 
supply  house  for  GO  cents,  and  a  graduat¬ 
ed  measuring  glass  (have  in  fact  used  a 
discarded  baby’s  milk  bottle  marked  in 
ounces)  with  which  we  kill  the  worms, 
but  neither  sheep  or  lambs. 

Having  mixed  a  crock  of  the  solution, 
one  man  can  fill  the  syringe  fa  “battery 
filler”  is  nothing  more  than  a  five-ounce 
rubber  bulb  and  seven-inch  hard  rubber 
mouthpiece),  stand  it  on  end  or  in  his 
pocket,  and  backing  the  sheep  into  a  cor¬ 
ner  with  head  held  at  his  knee  and 
“drenching  apparatus”  in  other  hand, 
slowly  squeeze  out  the  dose,  being  careful 
of  course  not  to  let  the  mouth  get  higher 
than  the  eyes;  and  similarly  treat  any 
number  of  sheep,  almost  as  fast  as  he  can 
catch  them.  mo x roe  g.  iiaigiit. 

Massachusetts. 


Dividing  Sheep  Damage 

Regarding  the  question  on  page  242.  A 
should  have  half  value  of  lambs  and  the 
value  of  the  ewe,  or  .$65;  1?  half  value  of 
Iambs,  or  $45.  The  $100  general  damage 
should  be  divided,  as  the  flock  will  not 
produce  as  much  wool,  nor  will  the  lambs 
do  as  well.  Perhaps  if  the  flock  was 
composed  of  both  lambs  and  ewes  when 
the  contract  was  made  the  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  to  be  paid  to  A  should  be  a  factor 
*to  be  considered,  say  $0  less.  I  think  if 
A  got  $75  and  B  $25  it  would  be  a  fair 
compromise.  This  would  give  A  $20  +  $45 
-f  $75,  or  $140.  and  B  $45  +  $25.  or  $70. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y,  j.  w.  reed. 

Referring  to  the  sheep  question  on  page 
242,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  law  that  no  damages  can  be 
collected  unless  interest  can  be  made  to 
appear.  Now,  inasmuch  as  B’s  only  in¬ 
terest.  in  the  flock  is  his  share  of  the  in¬ 
crease,  therefore  his  only  interest  in  the 
damages  is  liis  share  of  the  damage  to  the 
increase;  for,  as  they  share  alike  in  the 
increase,  they  must  also  share  alike  in 
any  loss  to  the  increase,  and  so,  alike  in 
any  damages  awarded  on  account  of  such 
loss.  B’s  allotment  would  therefore  be 
one-half  of  the  value  of  the  dead  and 
missing  lambs,  or  $45.  B  dot's  not  appear 
to  have  any  interest  whatever  in  the  rest 
of  tin*  flock,  since  the  sheep  do  not  belong 
to  him.  but  are  tin'  property  of  another 
man.  Neither  is  lit'  under  any  obligations 
to  replace  the  dead  ewe.  because  she  has 
been  paid  for  by  the  State.  I  am  assum¬ 
ing.  of  course,  that  the  incident  took  place 
after  shearing  time  and  when  the  lambs 
were  growing.  Should  it.  however,  have 
taken  place  before  shearing,  and  while  the 
lambs  were  small.  B  might  be,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure.  damaged  through  possible  loss  of 
wool  and  stunting  of  the  lambs  due  to  the 
worrying  of  their  mothers  But  if  this 
was  not  expressly  provided  for  in  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  damages  by  the  State,  B  could 
not  collect  anything  of  A  on  that  account. 

1  am  also  assuming  that  the  contract 
between  A  and  B  terminates  with  the  end 
of  the  season.  If  the  contract  is  for  a 
term  of  years,  some  adjustments  would 
be  necessary  in  view  of  that. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  burton  coox. 
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L.  L.  COGGSHALL 

Maple  Glen  Farm 

LOCKE,  N.  Y. 

Successor  to  CORYDON  PECK,  Deceased 

£  £ 

Chapin  &.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

/i  Gentlemen: — 

I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  grain 
rations  for  my  Guernsey  herd,  in¬ 
cluding  those  suggested  by  Cornell 
and  the  best  known  breeders  in  the 
country.  Every  time  I  come  back  to 
Unicorn  better  satisfied  than  ever. 
I  am  now  through  experimenting 
with  feed  mixtures  of  others  who 
think  they  can  beat  it  either  for 
economy, yield  or  condition  of  herd, 
because  I  know  that  they  don’t  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  If  they 
would  all  stop  fussing  around  with 
half  baked  theories  and  give  Unicom 
a  good  honest  and  unprejudiced  feed¬ 
ing  test  for  90  days,  I  know  that  they 
would  agree  with  my  statements  and 
that  it  would  show  them  how  to  save 
money  and  time,  and  their  herds  would 
do  better  in  yield  and  condition,  with 
less  cost  for  grain  than  ever  before.  I  speak 
from  eight  years  experience  with  Unicorn. 
I  have  also  tried  all  the  other  rations  said 
to  be  just  as  good,  and  Unicorn  for  me 
every  time.  Yours  truly. 

Every  feeder  of  Unicorn  says  as  much  as 
Mr.  C  oggshall  writes.  They  all  Eke  Unicom. 

Send,  a  3c  stamp  for  our  new  Dairymen’s  Manual 
which  tells  you  how  to  make  bigger  profits. 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

Dept.  R,  Chicago 
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o$t  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Ration 

If  yovr  nof  Satisfied  you  needn't  pay. 

That  s  our  proposition — so  confident  are  we  that  you 
will  learn  that  BULL  BRAND”  means  more  milk,  lower 
teed  cost  per  gallon  and  better  conditioned  cows.  Feed  it  to 
three  or  more  cows  accordingtoourdirections.  If  the  results 
o  such  a  test  do  not  satisfy  you  in  every  way ,  go  to  your 
dealer  and  get  your  money  back  for  the  feed  you  have  used. 

A  Feed  You  Can  Get  All  Winter 


High  in  Digestible  Protein 

No  Other  Feed  at  Its  Price  Has 
So  Much  Digestible  Protein — Digest¬ 
ible  Protein  Means  Milk.  “BULL 
BRAND”  analyzes  24  %  Crude  protein 
or  204  digestible  protein  ;  64  crude  fat  or 
over  AYzi  digestible  fat;  504  carbohydrates 
and  only  124  fibre — a  scientific  compound  of 
such  nutritious  feeding  materials  as  dried 
brewers  grains,  old  process  oil  meal,  corn 
gluten  feed,  cocoanut  meal,  barley  middlings 
wheat  bran  and  wheat  middlings.  Requires 
only  the  usual  roughages — no  wheat  feeds 
Or  costly  concentrates. 

Maritime  Trading  Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Every  reader  of  the  “Rural  New- 
Yorker”  can  get  “BULL  BRAND” 
DAIRY  RATION  promptly  all  winter 
owing  to  our  ideal  shipping  location, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which  means  no  con¬ 
gested  terminals  and  no  embargos  which 
western  shippers  are  up  against.  Start  feed¬ 
ing  BULL  BRAND”  and  stick  to  it  if 
you  want  an  uninterrupted  maximum  flow 
ot  milk  all  winter.  If  your  dealer  is  un- 
able  to  supply  you, 
write  us. 


43  Years  of  Spreader-building 

There’s  nothing  experimental  about,  this 
machine— it’s  been  nsed  on  every  kind  of  a 
farm  you  can  imagine,  and  has  made  good. 
If  you  want  spreader  satisfaction,  get  a 


PTEMPCLIMAV 

- -Spreader—" 


It’s  easy  in  draft,  and  the  lightest  .  .  7~  R  . 
spreader  for  its  capacity.  Low  down —  “<L„; 

short  coupled— full  capacity.  Strong-  “af 

ost  drum:  wide,  flat,  self- sharpening  teeth  Application  01 
(reversible i .  THINK:  100  loans  of  manure  Manure”  by 
spread,  and  the  spreader  has  paid  for  itself  invent  0f 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices  *u„ 

DEALERS:  Writ*  for  special  proportion  the  Spreadcr 

N.  J.  KEMP  CO.,  36  Swan  St.,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


Ask  for  Book 
“Saving  and 
Application  of 
Manure"  by 
the  inventor  of 
the  spreader 


$00  Buys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2)a 

JO  Light  running,  easy  cleaning,  _  „ 

close  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

Separators  are  guaranteed  a  lifo-time^Ui 

uvraiuBt  defects  in  material  and  workman- 
ship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  all  sold  on 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their 
own  cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  [9J 

Albaugh-Dover  Co,  217tMar»hallBI.Chica*> 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 


No.  1  Mill  for  grinding  Dry 
Bonos,  Oyster  Shells,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphate  Mills,  Green  Bono 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Feed 
Mirers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mills  of  all  sizes  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Write  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 
Box  §  Easton,  Pa. 
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Between  Feed  Bag  and  Milk  Bag 

is  the  vital  relation  that  determines  the  profits  and  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  dairy  business. 

And  the  quantity  that  either  contains  is  not  the  measure  of  its  value. 

Milk  value  is  determined  by  its  butter -fat  content ,  and  correspondingly, 
dairy  feed  value  is  determined  by  its  butter  fat-firoducing  content. 

A  perfect  dairy  ration  must  first  be  all  feed.  Second,  it  must  be  so  bal¬ 
anced  in  the  proper  feed  elements  that  it  will  all  be  consumed  and  assimila¬ 
ted.  Third,  the  feed  elements  must  be  of  such  quality  that  they  will  be 
completely  appropriated  to  the  purpose — the  production  of  butter  fat  and 
the  maintenance  of  producing  vitality. 

A  “Value”  Balanced  Dairy  Feed 

True  Value  Dairy  Feed  is  defined  by  its  name.  It  is  all  feed,  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  best  grain  products  and  concentrates. 

It  is  perfectly  balanced  in  the  feed  elements  demanded  by  the  dairy 
cow,  blended  with  ingredients  that  give  relish  to  its  consumption. 

More  than  this,  every  feed  element — protein,  fats,  etc. — is  selected  from  the  sources 
which  laboratory  and  feeding  tests  have  proved  to  be  of  highest  value  for  milk  and 
butter-fat  production.  Demand  True  Value  Dairy  Feed,  and  to  be  sure  you  get  it, 
POINT  OUT  THE  BAG  WHEN  YOU  BUY 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  True  Value  Feeds  yet,  write  us  for  full  information  on  how  to 
get  them  promptly. 

STRATTON -LADISH  MILLING  CO.;  Dept.  E  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


TRUE  VALUE  PRODUCTS 

DAIRY  FEED  HORSE  FEED 

STOCK  FEED  POULTRY  FEEDS 

WHEAT 
RYE 
CORM 
FLOura 


-c.  •.  .  i 
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FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Are  You  in  Need  of  Farm  Help? 

If  so,  communicate  with  the  Continental  Labor 
Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  Near  Rector  St.,  New  York 

0/,A  .  p  7  miles  Scottsville,  Va.  Adapted 

rJlfm  Phcep,  hogs,  or  farm  crops 
cMJU  rtbl  C  1  aim  Level.  Good  buildings.  S6.500; 
$1,000  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  He.,  N.  T. 


The  Great  Opportunity 

For  Stock  Owners 

During  the  immediate  future  the  stock  owners  of  America  will  enjoy  the 
greatest  money-making  opportunity  of  a  generation.  There  is  an  acute 
World-shortage  of  animal  products.  The  investigators  of  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration  report  that  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Europe  are 
so  reduced  that  they  must  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes  in  order  to 
make  good  these  losses. 

jTmerica  must  supply  the  hungry  nations  with  animal  foods.  This  insures 
d  ready  market  and  good  prices  until  Europe  s  animal  population  is  restored. 

Pratts 

Animal  Regulator 

will  help  every  American  stock  grower  speed  up  every  producing 
animal  and  secure  his  full  share  of  this  profitable  business.  It  increases 
growth  and  production  and  reduces  feeding  costs.  This  fact  has  been 
convincingly  demonstrated  by  leading  stock  growers  during  the  fifty  years 
since  the  original  Pratts  was  placed  on  the  market. 

Its  regular  use  overcomes  the  evil  effects  of  heavy  feeding,  confinement  and  lack  of  exercise, 
conditions  which  of  necessity  accompany  modern  methods  of  stock  production.  It  keeps 
stock  of  all  kinds  healthy  and  Vigorous,  and  prevents  losses  from  the  common  profit- 
destroying  disorders. 

Give  Pratts  to  your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  and  watch  your  profits  growl 
Give  it  a  careful  test  at  our  risk. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  you  with  Pratts 
Preparations  under  our  square-deal  guarantee—  Your  money 
back  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied’  the  guarantee  that  has  stood 
for  nearly  fifty  years. 


Write  for  Pratts  Stock  Book — FREE 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 


World's  Records  of  Dairy  Breeds 

Will  you  give  the  world’s  test  of  the 
five  leading  dairy  breeds  of  cattle?  That 
is,  their  records,  color  ind  size. 

Success,  Ya.  J.  R.  H. 

The  following  are  world’s  record  cows 
of  the  various  breeds : 

For  milk  production :  365-day  milk 
record  : 

Ayrshire,  Carclaugh  Way  Mischief 
27944.  25,329  lbs. 

Holstein,  Tilly  Alcartra  123459,  33,- 
424.8  lbs. 

Guernsey,  Murne  Cowan  19597,  24,008 
lbs. 

Jersey,  Eminent's  Bess  209719.  18,7S3 
lbs. 

For  butter  fat ;  365-day  fat  record : 

Ayrshire,  Lily  of  Willowmoor  22269, 
955.56  lbs. 

Holstein,  Duchess  Skylark  Ormsby 
124514,  1,205.09  lbs. 

Guernsey,  Murne  Cowan  19597,  1,- 
098.18  lbs. 

Jersey,  Sophie’s  Agnes,  1,000.07  lbs. 

The  color  of  the  breeds  is  as  follows : 
Ayrshire,  dark  reddish  brown  and  white 
and  white  spotted,  or  vice  versa;  Hol¬ 
stein,  black  and  white;  Guernsey,  reddish 
fawn  and  white  markings;  Jersey,  light 
fawn,  sometimes  with  white  markings. 

The  following  is  average  live  weight 
for  bulls  and  mature  cows: 


seed  meal,  100  pounds  gluten  feed  and 
100  pounds  of  dairy  feed.  Add  a  pound 
of  salt  for  each  100  pounds  of  feed. 

_  II.  F.  j. 

Two-year-old  Peavine  Silage 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  silo  feed 
made  of  pea  vines,  two  years  old.  is  good 
feed  for  cows?  There  is  some  to  buy  at 
$6  a  ton,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  good, 
being  so  old.  A.  G.  D. 

New  York. 

Good  peavine  silage  would  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  buy  at  $6  per  ton.  If  the  silage 
was  put  up  right  and  was  good  the  first 
year  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  good  now.  You  can  easily  tell  if  the 
silage  smells  sweet  and  looks  bright,  con¬ 
tains  no  decayed  material  or  mold.  There 
is  not  necessarily  anything  to  the  fact 
that  the  silage  is  two  years  old  that  hurts 
it  any.  H.  F.  J. 


Bulls 

Ayrshire  .  1.200  lbs. 

Holstein  .  1.800  lbs. 

Guernsey  .  1.500  lbs. 

Jersey  .  1,400  lbs. 


Cows 
1.000  lbs. 
1,000  lbs. 
1.000  lbs. 

900  lbs. 
IT.  F.  J. 


Bitter  Cream 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Toronto 


Beet  Pulp  and  Brewers’  Grains 

I  am  milking  10  cows.  Am  feeding 
brewers’  grains  and  beet  _  pulp  soaked, 
about  two  bushels  wet  grains  or  a  little 
over  one  bushel  dry  grains.  Does  it  pay 
to  soak  these  grains  or  not?  Also  about 
2*4  quarts  of  a  beef  ration,  one  quart  of 
wheat  bran  and  about  1  *4  pints  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal  to  each  cow.  I  have  a  silo, 
put  up  this  season,  and  plenty  of  oats  to 
feed  and  oat  straw,  clover  hay  and  stalks. 
Will  you  give  me  a  ration  of  neet  pulp 
and  brewers’  grains?  State  whether  wet 
or  dry.  E-  E-  R- 

New  Jersey. 

Feed  30  to  35  pounds  of  silage  per  head 
per  day,  half  in  morning  and  half  at 
night.  Give  two  feeds  of  clover  hay  daily 
if  possible,  letting  the  cows  pick  over 
some  corn  stalks  and  straw  at  noonday 
and  after  supper.  A  forkful  of  clover 
hay  is  worth  any  amount  of  oat  straw 
for  producing  milk.  Make  grain  ration 
using  feeds  you  mention :  100  pounds  of 

dried  beet  pulp,  100  pound's  dried  brewers’ 
grains,  100  pounds  ground  oats,  bran, 
200  pounds  linseed  oil  meal,  aud  200 
pounds  cottonseed  meal.  Add  a  pound 
of  salt  to  each  100  pounds  of  feed  and 
feed  a  pound  of  grain  to  three  to  3 V4 
pounds  milk  produced  daily.  Mix  the 
brewers’  grains  and  beet  pulp  dry  with 
other  grain  feeds.  n.  F.  J. 

Improving  Milk  Flow 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow.  fresh  last  July, 
three  months  in  calf,  giive  twelve  quarts 
a  day  when  fresh,  rich  in  butter  fat,  has 
dropped  to  4*4  quarts.  Has  good  appe¬ 
tite.  Ration  consists  of  cluton,  bran, 
oilmcal  and  whole  oats,  clover  hay.  M  ill 
you  advise  me  how  to  get  more  milk  t  1 
give  one  bushel  mangels  a  day.  v.  l). 

New  York. 

Apparently  you  have  a  cow  that  is  not 
a  very  persistent  milker.  There  are.  of 
course,  many  of  these  cows  that  dry  oil 
rapidly  after  six  or  seven  months  of  milk¬ 
ing  and  go  dry  for  some  time  before  calv  - 
ing.  For  a  family  cow  proposition  they 
are  especially  undesirable.  All  you  can 
do  is  to  give  her  all  the  clover  hay  she 
will  eat  three  times  a  day  and  a  pound  of 
grain  to  three  pounds  of  milk  from  the 
following  mixture :  Two  parts  by  weight 
ground  oats,  one  part  bran,  two  parts 
gluten  feed  and  one  part  linseed  oil  meal. 
Add  oue  pound  salt  to  each  100  pounds 
of  feed  in  mixing  it  up.  iL  E-  J- 

Poor  Milk  Flow 

I  have  a  cow  about  seven  years  old. 
Previous  years  she  has  given  about  22 
quarts  a  day.  She  calved  February  10. 
I  am  not  able  to  get  five  quarts  a  day 
from  her.  Her  calf  is  healthy,  anil  she 
calved  absolutely  all  right.  She  is  in 
good  condition,  will  eat  anything  you 
give  her.  Feed  is  beet  pulp,  cotton¬ 
seed,  gluten  and  dairy  feed.  Can  you  tell 
me  why  she  does  not  give  any  milk? 

Connecticut.  L.  A.  W. 

Apparently  vour  cow  had  not  come  to 
her  full  miik  flow.  The  only  thing  to 
do  under  the  circumstances  is  to  give  hoi 
all  the  roughage  she  will  eat  up  clean  and 
a  pound  of  grain  to  three  pounds  of  milk 
produced  daily  of  the  following  mixture : 
100  pounds  beet  pulp.  200  pounds  cotton- 


T  have  been  having  trouble  with  butter 
lately  in  this  way:  Buttermilk  on  churn¬ 
ing  has  been  bitter.  Butter  after  stand¬ 
ing  two  or  three  days  gets  bitter.  Milk 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  foreign  flavor 
of  any  kind,  but  cream  gets  bitter  after 
it  stands.  Milk  might  also  if  let  stand  ; 

I  have  not  tried  that.  This  has  existed 
now  for  about  three  or  four  weeks.  I 
have  been  keeping  all  milk  and  cream  in 
cellar  closets;  in  the  same  cellar,  but  out 
of  the  closets,  were  kept  all  kinds  of  farm 
things,  like  potatoes,  apples,  etc.,  also 
plants  and  bulbs  for  Spring  planting. 
Thinking  the  things  in  the  cellar  might 
be  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  I  took  the 
milk  away  and  now  keep  it  in  another 
room.  This  is  a  light,  airy  room,  abso¬ 
lutely  clean;  keeps  at  about  36  degrees 
temperature.  All  utensils  are  kept  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  as  hot  water,  soda,  scalding, 
brushing,  air  and  sunlight  can  make 
them.  I  set  milk  in  old-fashioned  way 
in  pane,  uncovered,  having  only  two  cows, 
and  churn  ouce  a  week  in  glass  churn 
with  turn-about  wood  dash :  keep  cream 
in  room  36  degrees,  until  the  morning  of 
churning,  when  1  set  if  in  pan  of  warm 
water  on  back  of  stove  to  get  to  about 
62  degrees  when  I  churn  it.  which  takes 
me  about  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  or 
sometimes  a  little  longer.  I  immediately 
draw  off  the  buttermilk  and  find  it  then 
hitter.  The  cows  are  a  Jersey  and  a 
Guernsey ;  we  bought  both  on  Decoration 
Day  last  year.  One  was  said  at  the  time 
to  be  fresh,  having  calved  May  first,  the 
other  calved  July  fourth.  The  first,  the 
■  ersey.  is  due  to  calve  again  about  May 
first  and  the  other  in  July.  We  have  no 
hay  on  the  place,  but  are  feeding  cut-up 
cornstalks,  oat  straw  and  oats  and  peas 
grown  together:  also  feed  a  grain  feed 
of  100  bran.  100  middlings.  100  crushed 
oats,  100  cornmeal,  and  about  150  pounds 
of  ground  dry  bread,  which  we  get  from 
a  New  York  hotel  by  the  barrel.  All 
bread  and  rolls  are  clean  and  there  is  no 
other  matter  in  it  like  cake.  etc.,  but  I 
wonder  if  the  bread  might  make  the 
flavor,  as  bread  does  sometimes  get  bitter 
as  it  gets  old.  and  the  feed  is  sometimes 
ground  several  days  ahead.  However,  wo 
have  been  feeding  the  bread  all  Winter 
and  have  had  this  trouble  the  last  three 
or  four  weeks,  as  I  said.  The  cows  are 
doing  well,  are  kept  in  a  warm,  clean 
stable,  with  cement  floors  and  good  gut¬ 
ters  and  drains,  built  only  this  Fall  past. 
They  are  turned  out  every  day  during 
warm  part  of  the  day.  have  good,  clean 
running  spring  water  to  drink. 

New  York.  G.  M.  D.  s. 

So  far  as  is  known  there  are  but-  three 
possible  causes  for  bitterness  in  milk, 
cream  and  butter.  These  are  the  feed 
of  the  cow.  advanced  lactation  and  bac¬ 
teria.  There  is  apparently  nothing  about 
the  feed  that  your  cows  are  getting  that 
would  cause  the  trouble.  Sometimes  when 
cows  are  well  advanced  in  lactation  they 
give  abnormal  milk,  particularly  bitter 
milk.  This  has  been  more  noticeable 
when  the  cows  are  on  dry  feed  with  no 
succulence  in  the  ration.  If  the  trouble 
was  with  the  cow  you  would  certainly 
detect  it  in  the  milk.  The  most  likely 
cause  of  bitterness  in  your  cream  is  there¬ 
fore  bacterial  development.  Little  is 
known  about  the  source  of  bacteria  caus¬ 
ing  bitter  cream.  Doubtless  there  may 
be  a  few  present  in  nearly  all  milk  and 
cream.  It  is  known,  however,  that  these 
organisms  multiply  at.  a  low  temperature 
if  given  time  enough,  while  the  bacteria 
that  cause  acidity  in  milk  and  cream 
make  very  slow  growth  at  temperatures 
below  55  to  60  degrees.  Since  you  are 
holding  your  cream  a  week  at  36  degrees 
it.  is  apparent  that  the  bitter  organisms 
develop  the  flavor  because  the  acid  or¬ 
ganisms  do  not  develop  fast  enough  to 
prevent  it.  Once  let  the  acid  organisms 
get  ahead  of  the  bitter  organisms  aud  I 
believe  your  trouble  will  disappear.  I 
would  try  keeping  the  cream  at  50  to  60 
degrees  as  long  as  the  trouble  lasts  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  it  higher 
and  churn  twice  a  week.  As  a  last  re¬ 
sort  to  overcome  a  serious  trouble  it  may 
be  necessary  to  add  a  little  sour  skim  or 
whole  milk  to  the  cream  pail  alter  the 
first  skimming  to  start  the  formation  of 
acid  at  once.  While  you  do  not  want  to 
get.  a  rank  sourness  in  the  cream.  L  feel 
sure-  the  development  of  acidity  will  over¬ 
come  the  trouble.  it-  E-  J- 
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The  Big  Difference  in  Disks 


Makes  a  Big  Difference  in  Service 


i  That  is  why  it  pays  to  buy  the  I 
harrow  with  the  disks  of  cut-  V 
lery  steel,  forged  sharp.  It’s  the 
disk  that  is  as  carefully  made  as 
the  blade  of  your  pet  pocket  knife.  This  same  disk,  furnished 
in  either  cutout  or  solid,  adds  to  the 


superiority  of  the 

Double  Action 

Tractor  Harrow 


- - 
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Forty  Years  Experience  Stand 
Back  of  the  Bellevue  No.  10 

The  Bellevue  No.  10  Spreader  is  built  by  an  organization  with  over  40  years'  experi 
e  in  the  making  of  farm  tools.  If  you’ll  go  over  the  No.  10,  point  by  point,  you’ll  se< 


ence 

that  its  construction  bears  out  this  fact. 

From  a  small  beginning  our  factories  have  spread  and  grown  to  meet  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  honestly  made  goods,  marketed  at  fair  prices,  backed  by  a  square 
deal  policy  for  the  purchaser.  We  have  kept  pace  with  the  demand  and  the  times  until 
today  ours  is  one  of  the  most  modernly  equipped  and  largest  farm  implement  factoriea 
in  the  world.  '  •  1  v 

That’s  the  kind  of  an  organization  that  builds  the  Bellevue  No.  10 — that  guarantees 
its  economical,  efficient  service,  day  in,  day  out,  for  many  seasons. 

That  kind  of  service  makes  a  spreader  a  worthwhile,  profitable  investment  for  you. 
Certainly  you  will  want  to  see  the  Bellevue  No.  10  before  you  buy  any  spreader.  Write 
for  our  free  Spreader  Catalog. 


OHIOJCULTIVATOR  COMPANY 

Address  Dept.  65 


BELLEVUE,  OHIO 


Bellevue  Spread  Means 
A  Good  Seed  Bed 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


Here  is  the  attach¬ 
ment  that  makes  a 
gas  engine  of  your  Ford  car. 

The  ELMCO  Bell  Power  Attachment  furn¬ 
ishes  power  for  your  com  sheller,  ensilage 
cutter,  saw,  grindstone,  and  other  farm  ma¬ 
chinery — full  8  horse-power — at  one-eighth 
the  cost  of  a  separate  engine.  Attached  and 
detached  in  15  seconds-;-no  bolts,  nuts  or 
screws — and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  uso  of  the  car. 

The  ELMCO  Auto  Food  Grinder  replaces  the 
pulley  on  the  power  attachment,  and  couples 
direct  without  troublesome  belts.  Grinds  all 
your  feed — either  coarse  or  fine — at  30 
bushels  per  hour  without  strain  or  damage 
to  the  engine.  Indestructible  steel  burrs. 
These  two  machines  save  you  hours  of  time 
and  dollars  of  money.  Makes  life  easier 
and  profits  better. 

Send  today  for  name  of  nearest  distributor 
and  big  Free  circular  with  pictures  and  full 
description  of  the  ELMCO  Ford  Belt  Power 
and  Grinder  Attachment,  ELMCO  Handy 
Concrete  Mixer,  and  other  money-savers. 

E.  F.  ELMBERQ  CO. 

30  Main  St,  Parkersburg,  Iowa 

m 


Trap  Nest 
Records 


have  had  printed 
*  *  on  cardboard  Il%x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W.  F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


A  Solution  to  the 
Dairyman’s  Problem 

The  goal  of  every  dairyman  is  a  feed  that  will  keep  his  pro¬ 
duction  costs  at  a  minimum  and  milk  production  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  Each  seeks  it  in  his  own  way.  Many  use  feeds  that  they 
have  carefully  mixed  according  to  what  has  been  given  them 
as  the  best  formula.  Others  are  still  experimenting. 

There  is  no  longer  any  necessity  to  run  the  risks  that  are 
present  in  either  method.  International  Ready  Ration  will 
give  you 

More  Production  Per  Cow 

and  relieve  you  of  all  worry  and  wastes  of  home  mixed 
rations.  International  Ready  Ration  is  a  complete  ready 
mixed  feed.  It  contains  every  element  necessary  to  advance 
growth  and  increase  the  milk  flow.  It  is  20%  protein.  It  is 
balanced.  Its  results  are  guaranteed. 

You  need  no  longer  the  various  ingredients  assuming  the 
risk  of  temporary  shortage  or  poor  quality.  Make  International 
Ready  Ration  your  feed.  You  may  secure  a  supply  from  the 
mills  if  your  dealer  does  not  have  it. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINNESOTA 

Also  makers  of  the  internationally  known  International  Special  Dairy  Feed 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  G,  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

milk  Prices. 

New  York,  for  March,  $3.31  per  100 
lbs.,  equivalent  to  7.12  cents  per  quart 
for  three  per  cent  milk,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  4c  per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  extra  butter  fat,  at  points 
150  miles  from  city. 

BUTTER. 

The  better  grades  of  both  creamery  and 
dairy  are  two  to  three  cents  higher ;  no 
improvement  in  packing  stock  or  city 
made. 


City  made . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Packing  Stock . 

Process  .  38  @ 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  old,  fancy  . 


Fair  to  good 
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EGGS. 

Receipts  are  large,  but  distribution  at 
this  port  is  slow  because  of  the  harbor 
strike,  which  has  tied  up  lighterage  serv¬ 
ice  and  ferries.  Eggs  held  in  Jersey  City 
are  to  be  shipped  by  tunnel  through  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  to  Hong  Island  City, 
and  trucked  back  to  New  York  across  the 
bridges.  The  same  plan  will  be  used  with 
other  products,  adding  materially  to  the 
expense  of  handling,  as  well  as  delaying 
cue  movement  of  the  goods. 


Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  . . 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers . 

Bulls  .......................... 

CO  W8  . . . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs.... 
Culls 

11  ogs  ........................... 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 


DRESSED  MEATS. 
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26 

18 
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22 

12 
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.  Common  to  good . 

Pork  . 1 . 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . 12  00  @16  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Stock  coming  in  slowly,  as  only  one 
line  (the  Lackawanna)  is  running  ferries 
and  lighters.  Prices  reported  are : 
Chickens,  28  to  32c ;  fowls,  34  to  35c ; 
roosters,  23  to  24c ;  turkeys,  32  to  38c ; 
ducks,  38  to  40c ;  geese,  21  to  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best . .  45 

Medium  to  good .  35 

Chickens  choice  lb .  34 

Fair  to  Good .  30 

Fowls . . .  30 

Boosters .  25 

Ducks .  35 

Geese .  26 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 9  50 

Pea .  6  50 

Medium  .  6  50 

Bed  Kidney . 10  30 

White  Kidney  . . U  75 

Yellow  Eye .  1  50 

Lima,  California . 8  00 
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46 
42 
35 
32 
85 
27 
40 
@  33 

@10  50 


@10  SO 
&  7  75 
@  7  75 
@11  50 
@12  00 
@  8  00 
@  9  00 


@10  00 
@  9  50 
@8  50 
@10  00 
@  9  50 
@12  00 
@25  00 
@  HO 
@  7  75 
@  4  75 
@  6  00 
@90  00 


FRUITS. 

Apples— Baldwin,  bbl .  7  50 

York  Imperial  . 7  00 

Ben  Davis  .  6  00 

King  .  7  00 

Greening  .  7  00 

Spy  . 8  00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 20  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  25 

Oranges,  box  . .  4  00 

Lemons,  box  .  4  00 

Grape  Fruit .  3  00 

Cocoanuts,  1000  . 60  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Arrivals  of  potatoes  large,  and  not 
much  hindered  by  the  strike,  as  the  bulk 
are  over  lines  with  terminals  in  New 
York  City  and  not  dependent  on  boat 
service.  There  is  nothing  in  .sight  to  in¬ 
dicate  price  improvement.  Heavy  ship¬ 
ments  to  this  country  from  Canada’s  largo 
crop  are  reported. 

Potatoes — L.  I.,  180  lbs . 4  25 

State,  180  lbs . 3  50 

Maine,  180  lbs . 3  75 

Virginia,  lute  crop,  bbl . 2  50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 6  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . 2  00 

Beets,  bbl . 1  25 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  25 

Cabbage,  ton . 40  00 

New,  bbl . 2  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  2  50 

Onions.  100  lbs . 3  00 

String  Beans  bu .  3  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl, .  1  50 

Egg  Plauts,  bu .  3  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  00 

Parsnips,  bbl  . . .  150 

Salsify,  100  buuohog .  4  00 

Kale,  bbl .  2  00 

Chicory,  bbl . 4  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  33  00 

No  2  30  00 

No.  3  .  27  00 

No  grado  . 18  00 

Clover  mixed . 25  00 

Straw,  Bye, . 12  00 

GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  Red  wheat  at  various  markets : 
New  York.  $2.37  V-z  I  Chicago,  $2.23;  St. 
Louis,  $2.21.  No.  3  Yellow  corn  at  New 
York.  $1.52;  oats,  G9  to  70c;  rye,  $1.57. 


@  4  75 
@3/5 
@1  00 
@  3  50 
@9  25 
@3  75 
@2  25 
@  2  25 
@50  00 
@  4  50 
@  6  50 
@8  00 
6>  6  00 
@  2  50 
@  5  00 
@  2  00 
@  1  75 
@2  00 
@  6  00 
@  2  75 
@  6  00 


@34  00 
@32  00 
@29  00 
@20  00 
@30  00 
@14  00 
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Value  of  the  Old-time  Acorn  Crop 

In  a  roc  cut  issue  you  discuss  the  acorn 
question  with  reference  to  its  food  value 
for  domestic  animals.  This  calls  to  my 
mind  a  time  long  past.  In  1854,  when  I 
was  a  lad  on  my  father’s  farm,  we  had 
the  driest  year  perhaps  that  has  >et  been 
known  in  that  State.  The  soil  of  my 
father’s  farm  was  new  and  was  the  char¬ 
acteristic  black  rich  prairie  land.  We 
succeeded  in  raising  20  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre  instead  of  the  usual  75  or  80. 
Many  of  our  neighbors  had  only  half  as 
much.  Early  in  the  season  it  was  a  grow¬ 
ing  problem  what  would  >  become  of  our 
hogs.  My  father  usually  had  of  all  sizes 
and  ages  100  head  or  more.  What  could 
we  do  with  so  many  hungry  hogs  beside 
the  usual  number  of  horned  cattle,  at 
least  25  in  number,  and  half  that  many 
horses,  besides  fJO  or  80  head  of  sheep? 
In  the  midst  of  our  quandary  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  was  a  crop  of  mast 
never  before  equaled  perhaps.  There  were 
all  kinds  of  acorns,  hickorynuts,  walnuts, 
etc.  My  father  owned  120  acres  of  the 
very  best  white,  oak  timber  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  but  it  was  three 
miles  from  our  prairie  home.  However, 
that  was  not  a  great  obstacle,  as  we  sim¬ 
ply  drove  all  the  hogs,  big,  little,  old  and 
young,  to  that  oak  forest.  At  that  time 
hog  raisers  uniformly  butchered  their  hogs 
and  hauled  them  all  dressed  to  the  near¬ 
est  pork-packing  establishment  which  us¬ 
ually  was  not  many  miles  away.  About 
the  middle  of  the  Winter  we  got  the  hogs 
together  and  selected  the  fat  ones,  50  or 
liO  in  number,  and  found  them  as  fat  as 
usual  and  sold  them  for  the  usual  price, 
keeping  the  usual  number  for  family  use. 

I  remember  the  question  was  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  as  to  the  quality  of  the  pork  and 
lard,  and  it.  certainly  proved  satisfactory. 
The  sows  and  pigs  were  returned  to  the 
forest  and  remained  tihere  until  late 
Spring  and  when  returned  to  the  farm 
were  in  fine  order.  Here  was  a  practical 
test  of  the  value  of  mast  as  a  satisfactory 
fattening  hog  food. 

Other  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  did  the  same  thing.  In  fact  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do.  <  >u  all  sides  around 
my  father’s  timber  land  there  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  of  like  timber  and  many 
hundred  head  of  hogs  were  fattened  and 
wintered  there.  \\  e  did  not  gather  either 
acorns  or  nuts,  but  let  the  hogs  do  their 
own  harvesting.  We  had  the  corn  and 
oats  enough  to  carry  our  horned  stock 
horses  and  sheep  through  the  Winter  bv 
exercising  great  economy. 

At  that  time  there  were  each  Fall  and 
.spring  great  numbers  of  wild  pigeons,  now 
known  as  passenger  pigeons.  That  Fall 
there  were  simply  untold  millions  of  them, 
and  for  months  they  simply  lived  on  white 
oak  acorns.  I  have  killed  many  a  pigeon 
that  had  in  its  crop  at  the  time  three  or 
four  of  these  large  acorns.  How  t'hat 
small  bird  could  swallow  these  acorns, 
and  stranger  still  how  they  could  dis¬ 
solve  the  tough  hard  covering  that  ahvavs 
surrounded  each  acorn,  was  and  is  yet  a 
puzzle  to  me.  I  had  the  great  privilege 
of  visiting  one  of  the  characteristic  pigeon 
roosts,  an  experience  that  one  could  never 
forget.  The  roost  was  in  a  region  covered 
with  a  growth  chiefly  of  young  oak  trees 
up  to  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
Many  of  these  trees  wen*  bent,  over  by 
the  weight  of  pigeons  on  them  until  the 
limbs-  actually  touched  the  ground.  A 
great  many  men  from  sections  adjacent 
would  visit  the  roost  and  with  a  long 
slender  pole  like1  a  fishing  rod  by  going  to 
the  roost  of  <me  of  the  trees  it  was  easy 
to  strike  in  the  dark  and  kill  several  each 
tune  and  in  some  instances  a  basketful 
could  be  collected.  <  )f  course  when  the 
tree  was  forcibly  struck  the  pigeons  would 
take  wing  and  settle  elsewhere  nearbv. 

.I  hen  the  small  tree  would  spring  back 
into  a  perpendicular  position  and  the 
hunter  would  then  by  carefully  groping 
around  find  many  killed  and  '  wounded 
mids.  J  hose  noble  birds  many  years  ago 
have  entirely  disappeared  Whether  tliev 
are  extinct  or  have  emigrated  to  some 
other  country  is  a  matter  in  dispute. 

I  here  is  no  question  about  the  value  of 
mast  as  a  food  for  domestic  animals,  but 
where  are  now  the.  trees  to  produce  that 
food  .  It  will  be  a  long  cry  from  now  to 
the  time  When  our  country  will  be  refor- 
ested  with  mast-producing  trees,  especially 
'Vi-  °f  trees,  the  majestic  white 


A.  W.  FOREMAN. 


Foot  Rot 

On  page  102,  K.  M.  Z..  New  York.  I 
asks  what  will  cure  foul  or  foot  rot  in 
a  valuable  cow.  I  have  never  known  the 
following  remedy  to  fail,  even  in  the  worst 
cases:  Get  some  pine  tar  and  take  a 

piece  of  bale  rope  or  any  coarse  string 
about  that  size,  and  20  inches  long.  With 
a  crotch  stick  press  it  down  in  the  tar. 
leaving  two  or  three  inches  on  each  end 
clean  to  take  hold  of;  raise  up  the  foot 
and  beginning  at  one  end  of  string  draw 
»t  through  between  the  toes  so  the  tar  is 
thoroughly  applied  to  the  diseased  parts. 

■  sually  two  or  three  applications  at  in¬ 
tervals  ot  a  week  are  all  that  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  Anyone  keeping  cattle  should 
always  have  a  bucket  of  pine  tar  in  the 
stable  ready  tor  use.  It  is  also  excellent 
for  horses  that  have  sores  from  interfer- 
mg  or  any  injury.  georue  w.  lee. 

New  York. 
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Every  Seed  Protected 
Until  It  Readies  Bottom 

of  Seed  FurrovV 


Valuable  Books — FREE 

Better  Grain  Yields  From  the  Same  Fields- 
32  pages  beautifully  illustrated,  telling  how 
to  select,  test  and  plant  seed. 

Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use 
Them — Full  of  valuable  farming  information. 
Worth  Dollars.  Tells  all  about  the  complete 
line  of  John  Deere  Machines  listed  below : 

Binders,  Grain  and  Hay  Loaders 
Corn  Hay  Presses 

Buggies  Hay  Rakes 

Corn  and  Cotton  Hay  Stackers 
Planters  Listers 

Corn  Shelters  Manure  Spreaders 

Cultivators :  Mowers 

Alfalfa  Plows : 

Walking  Walking 

Riding  Wheel 

Two-Row  Tractor 

Feed  Mills  Stalk  Cutters 

Grain  Drills  AVagons 

Grain  Elevators  Farm  Engines 

Harrows:  Farm  Tractors 

Disc 
Drag 

Spring  Tooth 

To  get  these  valuable  books,  state  the  imple¬ 
ments  in  which  you  are  interested  and  ASK 
FOR  PACKAGE  DF-3J1. 


VAN  BRUNT 

Fertilizer  Disc  Drill 

NO  seed  scattered  on  top  of  the  ground  where  it  will  not  get 
minate;  none  planted  so  deep  that  the  grain  matures  too  late; 
none  planted  too  shallow  but  every  seed  is  planted  at  the  right 
depth  with  the  John  Deere -Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Drill.  Here  is 
the  advantage  you  get  a  bigger  crop  and  all  of  your  crop  matures 
evenly  and  is  ready  for  harvest  at  one  time.  From  the  time  the 
seed  commences  to  leave  the  feed  cup,  the  Van  Brunt  Drill  protects  it  until  it 
reaches  the  right  spot — the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  Notice  the  illustration. 

Van  Brunt  Drills  Are  Different — 

Better,  Because  They  Have  These  Features 


The  Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Drill  is 
equipped  with  a  patented  adjustable 
gate  force  feed — there  is  no  choking  up 
of  seed  in  the  seed  box — the  seed  is 
compelled  to  flow  in  even,  continuous 
streams.  Fertilizer  is  handled  just  as 
positively.  Tilting  lever  enables  opera¬ 
tor  to  set  the  disc  boots  to  cover  seed 
properly  whether  big  or  little  team  is 
used,  up  hill  or  down,  on  any  ground 
over  which  a  team  can  walk  without 
miring. 

Full-floating  axle;  drill  is  carried  on 


wheel  hubs;  no  weight  on  axle;  wheels 
travel  without  pitch  and  gather;  the 
lightest  draft  drill. 

Each  wheel  drives  half  the  drill — load 
equally  divided — makes  drill  steady 
running. 

Van  Brunt  Drills  are  made  in  all 
standard  sizes  and  styles,  and  can  be 
equipped  with  hitch  for  use  with  tractor. 
Van  Brunt  Drills  are  helping  other 
farmers  get  increased  yields.  Get  your 
share  of  the  additional  profit  by  using 
a  Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Drill. 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill. 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


4°'*s'|S£fV 
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JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 


A  Little  Thing  to  Buy  j  a  Big  Thing 
to  Have  in  the  Cow  Barn. 

,,  No  dairy  is  complete  without  being  insured  against  diseases  of  the 
udder  and  teats — the  producing  end  of  the  business. 

;  ,  Balm,  the  p-eat  healing  ointment,  is  constantly  finding  its  way 

into  the  best-regulated  dames  because  it  is  so  simple  to  use  and  so  promptly 
effective  in  treating  all  external  hurts,  sore  teats,  bunches,  chaps,  cuts  and 
any  disease  of  the  udder. 

■  l  ItsSreat  penetrating  qualities  make  the  treatment  of  Caked  Bag 
simple.  I  he  diseased  tissues  are  quickly  restored  to  a  normal,  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  Bag  Balm  is  a  great  all-round  first  aid  in  keeping  udder  and  teats 
in  perfect  condition. 

Sold  by  druggist,  and  feed  dealers  in  libercJ  60c  packages. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  KOW-KURE  AND 


■TOM 


Contagious  Abortion 

Don  t  sell  the  abort ers.  Clean  out 
the  infection.  Breeding  animals  are 
worth  more  than  ever  before.  Control 
of  Abortion  is  doubly  necessary. 

The  Abortion  infection  causes  Barrenness. 
j}®,"1101!  °f  Afterbirth  and  Calf  Scours  m 
addition  to  Abortion.  Unless  checked  it  is 
likely  to  run  through  your  entire  herd. 

B-K  is  a  powerful  non-poisonous  antiseptic 
— scientifically  correct  for  this  work.  Used 
as  a  douche,  it  dissolves  the  slimy  albuminous 
matter  in  the  vagina  and  uterus,  kills  the 
germs,  stops  discharges  and  controls  the 
infection.  B-K  is  much  more  effective  than 
,Ys1oI-.Jcaro°,lc  arid,  Lugol’s  solution,  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  and  coal  tar  disinfect¬ 
ants.  all  of  which  tend  to  coagulate  or 
thicken  the  albumins. 

Contagious  Abortion  is  being  successfully 
controlled  in  many  herds  by  following  our 
simple  plan  with  B-K.  Send  for  “evidence.’' 

?BEE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  our 
valuable  bulletin  No.  52  on  “Contagious 
Ah0.1"*.10'1-  also  14o  Farm  Lises’’  and  our 
I  nal  Offer  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
B-K  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2780  So.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison ,  Wis. 


B'K  •  J3-K  •  U-K  •  *  B-K  •  3-K.  *  JS-K 
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An  Even  Stand  of  Corn 

GIVE  3Tour  corn  crop  a  good  early  start 
when  you  want  an  even  stand.  It  takes 
a  good  planter  to  give  it  that  start,  a  C.  B.  &  Q.  or 
International  Corn  Planter  that  is  easily  adjusted 
and  that  stays  adjusted  until  the  job  is  done.  Consider  these 
planters  feature  by  feature. 

They  plant  corn  accurately  whether  used  with  edge  drop, 
flat  drop,  or  full  hill  drop  plates;  whether  the  corn  is  checked 
or  drilled.  The  drop  clutch  can  be  changed,  while  the  planter 
is  working,  to  drop  2,  3,  or  4  kernels  to  a  hill.  I  he  tongue  is 
easily  adjustable  to  the  height  of  the  horses.  A  handy  foot 
drop  lever  makes  head-row  planting  easy. 

When  you  look  over  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  or  International  planter, 
don’t  miss  the  automatic  marker,  a  handy  feature  that  saves 
a  lot  of  work  and  time.  There  are  fertilizer  attachments  ll 
you  want  them,  combination  pea  and  corn  planting  hoppers, 
open  wheels  or  closed — your  planter  will  be  equipped  just  as 
3'ou  want  it.  You  can  plant  rows  28  to  48  inches  wide  by 
2-inch  adjustments,  with  four  distances  between  hills. 

These  planters  are  so  good  you  will  want  to  know  all  about 
them.  Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  send  you  full  information. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harveitinf  Machine! 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implement! 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg  Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power  Machine! 
Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  T ractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Haring  Machine! 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  t A1 1  Types) 
Rakes  Benchers 

Combination  Side 
Rakes  and  Tedders 
SweepRakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 
Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

Planting  6l  Seeding  Machine! 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 
Drills 

Fertilizer  &  Lime 
Sowers 


Corn  Machine* 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  '  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers  .  ' 

Huskers  &  Shredders 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 
Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
T  ractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


CHICAGO 
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HUBBARDS 


FERTILIZE 


are  quick-acting,  powerful,  lasting. 
These  qualities  have  insured  suc¬ 
cess  for  thousands  of  crops.  In¬ 
vestigate  —  now  —  by  sending  for 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  of  the 
different  brands. 

THE  ROGERS  & 
HUBBARD  CO. 

Dept.  A. 

MIDDLETOWN.  CONN 


Bees  ^Profit 

M 


Make  big  money  with  little 
work.  Little  expense  to  begin. 
Bees  find  their  own  food.  Honey 
finds  a  ready  market  at  good  prices. 
We  will  buy  what  you  can  spare.  Bees 
are  easily  kept  and  cared  for 

THE  ROOT  WAY 

Our  special  hives  give  winter  and  summer 
protection.  Complete  line  of  beekeepers  sup- 
plies.  Low  price  beginner  s  outfit.  Free  book 
‘Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit,  packed  with 
information  about  this  fascinating  occupation. 
A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking-write  for  it  today. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

184  Main  St.  U) _ Medina,  Ohio 


Double  Your  Crops  with 

BESSEMER  l"o 


<QU I CK  SERVICE 


LOW  PRICES 
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BESSEMER  Pulverized  Limestone  is  as  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  big  crops  as  manure— oftentimes  manure  is  improp¬ 
erly  used  where  limestone  is  needed. 

One  farmer  used  eight  tons  of  manure  on  one  acre  of  land 
and  two  tons  of  lime  on  an  adjoining  acre.  _  The  manured  land 
yielded  nine  bushels  of  wheat  while  the.  limed  land  produced 
19  bushels.  Lime  usually  doubles  the  yield  of  clover  which 
means  greatly  increased  wheat  and  corn. 

Buy  BESSEMER  Ground  Limestone  NOW 
while  you  can.  It  is  the  most  economical  form 
of  lime  you  can  use.  We  are  nearest  you  and 
freight  rates  are  lower  Five  per  cent  discount 
during  winter  months.  All  limestone  will  be 
6'carce  soon— so  be  sure  of  your  supply  so.you 
can  use  it  in  proper  quantities  at  the  right  time. 

Order  through  our  agents  or  direct— interesting 
agricultural  booklet  on  request 


BESSEMER  LIMESTONE  CO.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


GROUND 

LIMESTONE 

FOR 

^kiculti# 
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^7 
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When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Henyard 


Finger  Test 

The  Maryland 
(College  Park  P.  O 


'r  Drone  Hens 

Experiment  Station 
)  proposes  a  new  plan 
for  selecting  the  laying  hens  in  a  flock. 
It  is  found  in  Bulletin  No.  221,  by  Roy 
II.  Waite.  It  is  suggested  as  a  new  meth¬ 
od,  but  wo  suspect  that  some  of  the  “han¬ 
dlers.”  like  Tom  Barron,  who  show  such 
wonderful  skill  in  selecting  the  “drones," 
make  use  of  the  same  thing.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  ,T.  T.  Wilkinson  of  Berwyn,  Md., 
grew  tired  of  feeding  a  lot  of  non-pro¬ 
ducers.  so  lie  started  out  to  find  some  sort 
of  “Babcock  test”  which  would  separate 
the  cream  of  the  flock.  lie  tried  watch¬ 
ing  the  hens  as  they  went  on ‘the  nest,  and 
separating  them  from  the  rest.  This  did, 
not  work,  because  many  hens  visited  the 
nest  but  never  remained  to  lay.  They 
might  come  off  and  advertise  an  egg  with 
a  loud  cackle,  hut  there  was  no  egg  in 


names  of  which  usually  end  in  “eum," 
may  be  sprayed  or  painted  upon  the  sur¬ 
faces  to  be  rendered  safe.  Where  a  bad 
case  of  communicable  disease  has  pre¬ 
viously  existed  this  is  probably  best,  but 
thorough  cleanliness  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  hatching  season  will  make  the 
use  of  chemicals  unnecessary  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances.  M.  B.  D. 


Thinks  Disease  Farcy 

From  the  description  of  the  symptoms 
in  the  horses  of  II.  I),  and  A.  J.  W.,  page 
108,  on  which  the  skin  is  full  of  sores 
which  discharge  and  in  some  instances 
have  an  odor,  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  symptoms  are  those  of  farcy,  which  is 
a  blood  disease  and  can  be  cured  only  by 
cleansing  tin*  blood.  If  it  is  farcy,  you 
will  find  on  looking  into  the  nostrils  a  de¬ 
cided  yellow  or  orange  tinge  instead  of 
the  healthy  red  color  it  should  have  if 
the  blood  is  right.  I  have  had  several 
horses  with  this  disease,  and  they  have 
all  been  cured,  though  in  two  cases  a 
rowel  had  to  he  used  which  allowed  the 


Position  of  Etjy  and  Pelvic  Bone  of  Hen 


the  nest.  Nothing  to  that  test.  Some 
hens  visit  a  trap-nest  with  no  intention 
of  laying. 

Mr.  Wilson  then  studied  out  some  plan 
for  locating  the  egg  in  the  hen’s  body. 
The  only  way  to  make  sure  of  it  was  to 
“ask  the  hen,”  and  you  are  obliged  to  kill 
and  cut  her  up  in  order  to  obtain  an 
answer.  The  above  shows  what  they  found, 
and  it  also  shows  the  location  of  the  egg. 
With  this  guide  Mr.  Wilkinson  soon 
found  that  with  a  little  practice  he  could 
hold  the  hen  in  one  hand  and  quickly  feel 
the  egg  with  the  other.  By  examining 
the  hens  in  the  morning  and  selecting  only 
those  in  which  the  egg  was  felt  he  was 
able  to  reject  the  drones  in  short  order. 
When,  at  the  end  of  the  usual  season,  a 
hen  fails  to  show  the  egg  for  three  suc¬ 
ceeding  days  it  is  time  to  get  rid  of  her. 

The  bulletin  shows,  in  some  detail, 
how  to  hold  the  hen  and  feel  the  egg.  but 
each  man  will  no  doubt  figure  it  out  for 
himself.  Cut  at  right  shows  how  the 
hands  are  held,  the  test  being  made  with 
the  left  thumb.  A  good  many  tests  with 
different  breeds  of  hens  have  shown  the 
accuracy  of  this  method. 


foul  matter  to  drain  from  the  system.  In 
cases  of  farcy  any  small' scratch  or; injury 
will  swell  and  discharge  in  an  unusual 
manner, .and  where  there  is  no  injury,  it 
the  disease  is  neglected,  it  settles  in  spots, 
causing  large  bunchy  swelling  to  appear 
on  the  sides,  stomach  and  legs.  If,  not 
cured  it  will  in  time  surely  kill  the  horse. 

New  York.  J.  W.  M. 

A  little  knowledge  assuredly  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing,  for  true  farcy  is  the 
skin  form  of  glanders,  and  that  terrible 
disease  is  incurable,  contagious  among 
horses,  and  communicable  and  fatal  to 
man.  Moreover,  State  law  requires  the 
immediate  destruction  of  an  affected  horse 
and.  in  some  instances,  exposed  horses — 
that  the  disease  may  not  lie  allowed  to 
spread.  We  have  known  of  many,  in¬ 
stances  in  which  ignorant  men  have  died 
a  horrible  death  from  glanders  contracted 
from  horses  they  were  treating  personally 


] 


Disinfecting  Incubator 

How  can  1  disinfect  my  incubator  V 
Chicks  have  had  a  touch  of  white  diarr¬ 
hoea  while  in  it.  R-  T* 

Oxford.  N.  .1. 

Before  any  chemical  disinfection  is  at¬ 
tempted.  an  incubator  or  any  other  poul¬ 
try  utensil  or  appliance  should  be  made 
perfectly  clean.  After  that  is  done  there 
will  usually  be  little  need  for  chemical 
disinfection.  In  the  case  of  an  incubator, 
remove  the  trays  and  any  other  movable 
fixtures  and  scrub  them  thoroughly  with 
hot  soapsuds.  Those  romiiining  from  the 
Monday  morning  wash  will  be  found  con¬ 
venient.  but  don’t  ask  the  one  who  did 
the  washing  to  assume  this  extra  chore. 
Make  them  so  clean  that  you  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  eat  from  them.  Then 
set  them  in  the  sun  and  air  to  dry.  1  hey 
are  then  disinfected.  Now  scrub  out  the 
interior  of  the  incubator,  using  a  brush 
and  more  hot  soapsuds.  Fay  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  floor  and  sides  as  tar  up 
as  the  latter  may  have  become  soiled  by 
droppings  from  previous  hatches.  Make 
this  interior  as  clean  as  you  did  the  trays. 
Then  air  and  dry  it  thoroughly.  It  is 
then  disinfected.  If  you  feel  that  you 
must  use  chemical  diinfectnnts,  a  two 
per  cent  solution  of  ereolin  or  of  any  or 
tlm  commercial  coal  tar  disinfectants,  the 


Position  of  Hands  in  Feelinp  Ego 

instead  of  employing  a  qualified  veteri¬ 
narian  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis.  In 
all  cases  where  “buds”  or  “buttons  form 
upon  the  skin,  burst,  discharge  and  are 
tardy  in  healing,  farcy  is  to  be  suspected, 
and  the  owner  should  immediately  have  a 
qualified  veterinarian  make  an  examina¬ 
tion  and  if  need  bo  opplv  the  malleiu 
test.  In  glanders  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  nostrils,  especially  that  of  the  par¬ 
tition  between  the  nostrils  (septum  nosi  ( 
becomes  abnormal  in  color — sometimes  al¬ 
most  lead  colored — and  shows  ulcers 
which  have  a  mouse-bitten  appearance. 
The  discharge  is  scant  and  sticks  to  the 
openings  of  the  nostrils.  We  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  likely  that  glanders — farcy — was 
present  in  the  case  for  which  we  sug¬ 
gested  treatment,  but.  as  we  have  said, 
owners  always  should  be  most  careful  to 
have  a  professional  examination  made  if 
there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the 
disease  may  be  glanders  or  farcy. 

A.  s.  A. 
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HERE  they  come  from  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  great 
world!  With  silks  from  far- 
off  Japan,  diamonds  from  the  great 
African  mines,  linens  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles.  Fashions  and  fabrics  from 
France  they  offer  you;  furs  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  country;  cotton  from 
Dixie;  iron  from  the  Northern 
mines,  wrought  into  stout  steel  plows, 
implements,  and  tools  of  every  kind; 
hides  from  the  Southwest  made  into 
sturdy  shoes — something  from  every¬ 
where,  something  for  everyone,  and 
all  brought  to  your  home  by  the 
magic  of  a  Big  Catalog.  Not  alone 
brought  into  one  place  as  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  of  the  big  cities  gather 
their  merchandise,  where  you  must 
go  to  buy,  but  literally  brought  into 
your  home,  where  you  may  sit  in 
your  comfortable  easy  chair  and  shop 
to  your  heart’s  content. 

There’s  a  wealth  of  interest — yes, 
even  romance — in  thus  having  the 
products  of  the  world  spread  before 
you.  Y ou  can  lose  yourself  for  hours 


in  this  Big  Book.  And  in  your  wan¬ 
dering  find  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  articles  which  appeal  to  you. 

Clothes  with  the  stamp  of 
New  York  style 

There  are  necessities  for  the  home, 
the  farm,  the  garage,  the  factory,  the 
mine  and  the  office.  There  are 
stylish,  well  made  clothes  for  men 
and  women — with  the  stamp  of  New 
York  style  upon  them.  There  are 
serviceable  and  attractive  garments 
for  the  little  folks.  You  can  clothe 
the  entire  farmly  from  hat  to  shoes. 
You  can  furnish  your  home  from 
garret  to  cellar,  including  heating, 
plumbing  and  lighting  apparatus. 
You  can  equip  your  farm  or  dairy 
with  every  essential  for  crops,  fowls 
and  livestock,  whether  your  place 
be  large  or  small.  And  all  from  this 
Big  Book! 

We  call  it  “Your  Bargain  Book,”  because 
every  thing  in  it,  every  garment,  every  bit  of 
furniture,  every  yard  of  material,  every  tool, 
implement  or  utensfl,  is  offered  for  sale  at  a 


iam  Stores 


price  well,  below  what  they  would  cost  it  you 
went  into  other  stores  to  buy.  “Your  Bar¬ 
gain  Book”  is  one  long  succession  of  BAR¬ 
GAINS  from  cover  to  cover. 

A  copy  is  ready  to  be  mailed  to  you  if  you 
have  not  already  received  one.  All  you  need 
do  is  fill  out  the  coupon  in  the  lower  corner. 
Or  se  nd  us  a  postcard  request:  “Please  mail 
me ‘Your  Bargain  Book.’”  It  will  go  for¬ 
ward  at  once  FREE. 


The  Charles  William  Stores 

95  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 

Please  send  a  copy  of  "Your  Bargain  Book"  to 


Name . 

R.  D.  No . 

Street  and  No.... 

500 


March  15,  1919 


THE  HENYARD 


Hens  Losing  Feathers 

Could  you  toll  me  what  to  do  for  hens 
that  are  losing  their  feathers  on  necks 
and  around  the  long  tail  feathers?  I 
was  told  it  was  a  depluming  mite  in  un¬ 
der  the  skin.  I  have  dusted  them  with 
insect  powder;  also  rubbed  them  with 
salve.  It  seemed  ’to  kill  the  lice  when 
•  put  right  on  them.  I  have  30,  but  found 
only  a  few  of  these  large  lice  on  about 
five  of  them,  buit  they  all  seem  to  be  los¬ 
ing  their  feathers.  They  did  the  same 
last  year.  J.  i>.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  work  of  the  depluming  mite  is  more 
destructive  to  beauty  than  to  health,  hut 
it  may  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  grease 
rubbed  info  the  skin  over  the  affected 
areas.  If  simple  lard  or  vaseline  does 
not  prove  effective,  sulphur  ointment  may 
be  used.  A  dram  of  sulphur  to  the  ounce 
of  vaseline  or  lard  makes  a  preparation 
of  suitable  strength.  To  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  trouble,  affected  birds  should 
be  removed  from  the  flock  until  cured. 

M.  B.  D. 


Dry  Mash  Hoppers 

I  am  interested  in  dry  mash  and  meat 
scrap  hoppers  for  feeding  chickens.  I  have 
never  seen  or  used  them,  and  would  like 
to  know  sizes  and  capacities  suitable  for 
use  with  from  115  to  100  liens.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  close  them  up  to  make  them 
mouse  and  rat  proof  (at  night),  or  close 
them  to  the  hens  when  you  wish?  Seems 
to  me  all  of  them  should  have  both  these 
features.  s.  H.  D. 

Virginia. 

Dry  mash  hoppers  are  usually  home¬ 
made,  there  being  nothing  about  them  that 
anyone  of  ordinary  ingenuity  and  skill 
with  saw  and  hammer  should  find  it  difli- 


Homemade  Dry  Mash  Hopper 

cult  to  construct.  Metal  hoppers  are  also 
sold  by  all  dealers  in  poultry  appliances 
and  may  be  purchased  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  and  patterns.  The  accompanying 
sketch  shows  a  homemade  hopper  which 
has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years 
and  has  proven  satisfactory.  It  stands 
against  the  henhouse  wall  and  opens  only 
upon  one  side.  One  of  similar  pattern, 
but  opening  upon  both  sides  and  made  to 
stand  upon  the  floor  where  it  could  be 
reached  from  either  side  could  easily  be 
made.  This  one  is  1G  in.  in  width.  2  ft. 
long,  and  2  ft.  high,  and  holds  100  lbs.  of 
dry  mash.  This  is  a  convenient  size,  as 
feed  is  usually  purchased  in  100-lb.  bags. 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  make,  a  cover  to 
drop  down  over  the  feed  opening  at  any 
time  that  it  was  desired  to  close  the  hop¬ 
per.  This  cover  should  be  hinged  at  the 
top  and  held  up  by  a  latch  when  not  m 


Mixed  Grain  for  Poultry 

In  making  up  a  mash  of  the  following 
grain,  gro  d  oats,  barley  and  cornmeal, 
what  weight  of  each  should  be  used? 
Would  100  lbs.  of  each  'be  right? 

W.  A.  W. 

If  these  grains  alone  are  to  be  used, 
equal  parts  of  each  is  a  suitable  propor¬ 
tion.  but.  as  they  are  all  about  the  same 
protein  content,  and  all  too  low  in  that 
element  to  make  a  well  balanced  ration, 
it  would  be  better  to  combine  some  other 
high  protein  food  with  them.  Equal  parts, 
by  weight,  of  cornmeal.  ground  oats, 
ground  barley,  wheat  middlings,  and  beef 
scrap  would  make  a  far  better  mash,  to 
be  fed  with  mixed  whole  grains  for  the 
scratch  food.  M.  n.  D. 


Oyster  Shells  in  Cement  Floor 

How  much  cement  would  I  need  for 
floor  in  poultry  house  20x60?  Plenty  of 
good  sand,  ‘hut  no  cinders  or  gravel.  Could 
I  use  oyster  Shells?  a.  a.  r. 

Virginia. 

A  poultry-house  floor  20  ft.  by  GO  ft. 
and  4  in.  thick  would  contain  1.200  sq. 
ft.  of  surface.  A  barrel  (four  bags)  of 
cement  will  be  sufficient  for  GG  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  of  this  thickness  when  laid  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  cement,  three  parts 
sand  and  six  parts  of  gravel  or  crushed 
stone;  1,200  sq.  ft.  of  floor,  therefore, 
will  require  about  18  bids.  _  of  cement. 
The  whole  floor  would  require  72  bags 
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cement,  five  double  loads  of  sand  and  10 
of  gravel.  I  have  never  seen  oyster  shells 
used  in  concrete  work,  but  judge  from 
the  fact  that  cement  manufacturers  advise 
against  the  use  of  soft,  limestone  that 
oyster  shells  would  not  be  satisfactory.  A 
poultry-house  floor,  of  course,  does  not 
carry  heavy  loads  and  can  be  made  from 
a  leaner  mixture  of  concrete  than  some 
other  floors  would  require.  If  you  have 
no  gravel  or  crushed  stone,  why  not  make 
a  well-tamped  foundation  of  broken  field 
stones  and  surface  it  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  concrete  made  from  cement  and 
clean,  coarse  sand?  The  usual  propor¬ 
tions  of  such  a  surfacing  layer  are  one 
part  cement  to  two  of  sand,  but  a  much 
leaner  mixture  is  often  satisfactory  where 
a  fine  finish  is  not  specially  required.  Ex¬ 
periment  with  your  sand  and  cement  and 
see  how  lean  a  mixture  will  set  hard  and 
strong,  or  ask  the  local  masons,  M.  b.  d. 


Brier  Story  of  Duck  Culture 

Part  IV. 

After  the  ducks  have  reached  the  cold 
brooder  they  are  supposed  to  have  reached 
a  stage  where  heat  is  no  longer  required. 
The  building  for  a  cold  brooder  is  con¬ 
structed  on  a  shed  plan,  front  about  8  ft. 
high,  back  about  G  ft.,  and  20  to  24  ft. 
wide,  20  ft.  being  better,  as  the  pens  can 
be  made  20  ft.  square,  putting  about  300 
birds  in  each  pen.  These  houses  have  a 
yard  of  75  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide.  Ducks 
are  fed  and  watered  outside,  and  in  warm 


weather  are  let  run  on  free  range  and  are 
not  closed  up  at  night  unless  very  stormy. 
This  gets  them  accustomed  to  night  air ; 
if  electric  lights  are  used  it  is  better  to 
put  the  ligh  .j  in  the  house,  so  if  a  shower 
comes  through  the  night  the  ducks  will 
go  in  the  house,  as  ducks  will  not  go  into 
the  darkness.  These  ducks  are  fed  with 
a  feed  car  or  horse  and  wagon.  The  feed 
is  mixed  with  a  feed  mixer.  Ducks  can  be 
kept  in  these  houses  for  three  weeks 
without  doing  harm.  The  feed  is  three 
parts  cornmeal,  three  parts  bran,  one 
flour,  fish  or  beef  scrap,  cut  green  wheat, 
rye,  corn  fodder.  These  ducks  are  fed 
three  times  a  day ;  6  a.  m.,  12  in.,  6  p.  m. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  ducks 
do  not  all  grow  evenly,  and  when  ducks 
are  taken  from  the  hot  brooders  they 
must  be  sorted  and  put  in  their  class  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  size,  and  not  their  age. 
The  next  step  is  the  water-front  pens  for- 
growing  ducks.  These  are  yards  of  about 
150  to  200  ft.  deep  and  30  to  50  ft.  wide. 
They  have  what  we  call  shelter  sheds; 
these  sheds  can  be  under  one  roof,  or  a 
shed  for  each  pen,  but  until  ducks  reach 
the  fattening  pens  they  need  a  shelter  of 
some  kind.  The  water  pens  are  made  of 
lattice,  as  this  seems  to  stand  best ;  some 
use  wire,  others  lath.  These  ducks  are 
fed  the  same  as  when  in  cold  brooders. 
The  ducks  are  kept  in  the  growing  pens 
until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  eight 
weeks,  which  should  be  time  enough  to 
have  grown  the  required  frame.  After 
then  they  are  moved  into  the  fattening 
pens  or  yards.  J.  A.  titmus. 

Long  Island. 


Bees  on  Shares  , 

I  have  12  colonies  of  bees  that  I  do 
not  have  time  to*  look  after  properly.  My 
nephew  has  agreed  to  take  care  of  them 
and  look  after  the  honey.  I  am  to  provide 
all  hives,  supers,  hive  them  when  they 
swarm  .  He  is  to  put  in  supers  and  take 
care  of  the  honey.  What  percentage  of 
honev  would  you  consider  fair  for  his 
work?  c.  h.  w. 

Glassboro,  N.  ,T. 

I  believe  that  the  general  custom  in 
caring  for  bees  on  shares  is  for  the  owner 
to  furnish  all  equipment  and  the  care¬ 
taker  all  the  labor,  from  the  opening  of 
the  season  until  the  bees  are  properly 
stored  for  Winter.  If  feeding  has  to  be 
done,  the  owner  furnishes  the  sugar,  the 
caretaker  feeds  it.  All  increase  in  swarms 
belongs  to  the  owner.  The  cost  of  neces¬ 
sary  containers  for  the  surplus  honey, 
whether  sections  or  cans,  is  divided 
equally.  The  crop  of  honey  and  wax  is 
divided  equally.  This  arrangement,  of 
course,  places  the  risk  of  loss  rather  more 
upon  the  caretaker  than  the  owner  for, 
if  the  honey  crop  proves  wholly  wanting, 
the  owner  still  has  his  equipment  intact, 
and  his  colonies,  if  skillfully  handled,  per¬ 
haps  improved,  while  the  caretaker  has 
nothing  to  show  for  his  labor.  In  view 
of  this  risk.  I  think  that  you  can  afford 
to  share  the  labor  to  the  extent  of  hiving 
new  swarms.  Otherwise,  some  provision 
should  be  made  to  at  least  partially  com¬ 
pensate  the  caretaker  for  his  work  if  no 
surplus  honey  is  produced.  M.  B.  D. 


have  taught  us  this: 


§i( 


% 


A  man  earns  every  dollar 
he  makes  in  the  poultry 
business.  There  is  no  short 
cut  to  success,  even  to  a 
chosen  few.  There  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  good  luck, 
but  with  most  men  “good 
luck”  is  only  one  way  of 
saying  “good  judgment.” 

You  can't  stuff  up  chicks 
with  a  feed  that  won’t  di¬ 
gest  and  expect  to  raise  a 
high  percentage  of  the 
hatch. 

The  difference  between 
H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick 
Feed  and  some  feeds  is  that 
H-0  was  developed  to  meet 
a  need,  not  create  one. 

It  was  developed  to  meet 
a  need  for  nutritious  chick 
feed  of  extreme  digesti¬ 
bility. 


so  it  was  steam- 

cooked. 

H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick 
Feed  is  steam -cooked  — 
thoroughly  steam-cooked. 

The  ingredients  of  this 
chick  feed  are  clean,  sweet 
grains  (including  oatmeal), 
scientifically  selected  for 
their  bone,  flesh  and  fat 
building  properties  in  right 
proportion,  all  cut  to  pin 
point  fineness,  and  then 
steam  -  cooked  to  change 
the  starch  in  the  grain  and 
make  it  wonderfully  easy 
to  digest  from  the  start. 

“Don’t  feed  chicks  raw 
grain  and  expect  good  re¬ 
sults.  It's  hard  enough  to 
guard  against  losses  in  the 
poultry  business  without  in¬ 
viting  them  at  the  outset.’* 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam -Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


Write  for  free  sample  of  H-0  Steam-Cooked 
chick  feed,  prices  and  descriptive  folder. 

THE  H-0  COMPANY 
Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
License  No.  G-12996 

John  J.  Campbell,  Eastern  Sales  Agl.,  Hartlord,  Conn. 


H-O  STEAM -COOKED 


ICK  FEED 
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SURPRISING  INCUBATOR 

Bargain 

ONLY 

$6.22 

for  the 
famous 

Liberty 

Hatcher 

The  greatss*  in¬ 
cubator  value  at 
any  price.  Built 
round  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  heater;  nocold 
^corners  which 
_  ,  .  .  ..  . .  mean  unhatched 

eggs.  Perfect  regulatmn  of  heat,  ventilation  and  moisture, 
roomy  chick  nursery,  visible  egg  chamber  easily  accessible, 
triple  wall,  water  jacketed  heat  flume,  sloping  egg  tray 
keeps  small  ends  of  eggs  always  down  ward— enables  chicks 
to  develop  more  perfectly.  Economical  to  oper-  (b/J  OBI 
ate.  Sowell-built  it  lasts  a  life-time.  Priceonly 
Order  from  this  advertisement.  Send  check,  money  or 
express  order,  we  ship  at  once,  f.  o.  b.  Quincy,  111.  For 
shipment  by  parcel  post  include  postage  fox  il  lbs.  weight. 

Jy  ySAT?SFI°EDnafter  30  DAYS’  TRIAL 

write  us  and  we  will  refund  all  money  you  have  paid.  We 
are  responsible.  In  business  in  Chicago  46  years.  Ask  your 
banker.  You  also  need  our  splendid7' Liberty  Hover,”  70 
chu-k  capacity, oil  heated. aelf  regulating.  Weighs  14  lb.  $4.60f.o.b. 
Quincy,  111.  For  larger  Incubators  wrlto  todav  for  special  catalog. 

B.F.  GnmpCo.,  439  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Body 

QALVANIZEDX 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  incubator 

Best  Construction 
Simplest  to  Operate 

60 — 100 — 150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Cntalogn 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.,  N UTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Save  the  Baby  Chicks 

Our  book,  ''CARE  OF  BABY  CHICKS."  and  a 
package  of  GERMOZONE  are  the  best  Insurance 
against  chick  losses.  Those  formerly  losing  more  than 
half  they  hatched  now  raise  better  than  90  per  cent. 
To  you  who  have  never  tried  GERMOZONE,  we  will 
send  postpaid,  book  and  package  as  above.  You  pay. 
If  satisfied,  75c;  60  days’  trial.  Wo  trust  you. 

Druggists  and  seed  dealers  sell  GERM0Z0NB,  the 
best  poultry  remedy  rand  preventive.  For  old  and 
young, — bowel  trouble,  colds,  roup,  musty  or  spoiled 
food,  limber  neck,  chicken  pox,  sour  crop,  skin  disease, 
etc.  Sick  chicks  can’t  Wait.  Do  It  now. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  J)ept.  433,  Omaha,  Neb. 

s  ~~ 


95  Buys  140-Egrgi 
-  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 


Over  . 

__  -  1740,000 

Hot -Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  User*  1 

Walla  Fibro  Board,  Self-Regnlatod.  With  S6.35 

Ilot-  Water  140 -Chick  Brooder  —  both  only  $15,95. 

Freight  Prepaid  gSSEief 

fallowed  on  express.  Guaranteed. 
My  Special  Offer9  provicj  ways  to 
cam  extra  money.  Order  Now,  or 
Hatching  Facts.'* 
Rohan, 


writ©  for  book. 

—It  a  Free  and  tolls  all.  Jim 


Belle  Citylncubstor  Co.,  Box 


Prea. 

48,  Racine,  Wis. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Baby  chicks  S15  per  100.  Eggs.  S7.50  per  UK).  April 
and  May  delivery.  One-half  Penn.  Bonltry  Farm 
strain.  Ten  years  experience.  Brooksule  Poul. 
try  Farm,  E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  R  0.2,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Heavy  layers. (rood  type 
and  si/e.  One  pen  of  175  pullets  averaged  88  eggs  pet- 
day  during  November  and  December.  Get  our  prices 
on  baby  chick  sand  hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Frank  Van  Wagner,  Prop.,  Hyde  Park,  N  Y. 

Big  Husky  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

front  liens  with  records  21)0  eggs  and  up,  S5  and  $7  50 
each.  Pedigree  White  Wyandotte  and  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hatching  eggs.  Write  for  mating  list. 

Merrythought  Farm,  .  Columbia,  Conn. 


Hatehino- Free  Farm  Range  Birds.  Rocks,  Reds, 
II alblllllg  Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Ham  bu  rgs.  Anco¬ 
nes.  Brahmas,  etc.  A  Iso  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese  and  Bel¬ 
gian  Haros.  Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  S0U0ER,  Box  29,  SellerJvill*.  P». 

80  Rrppdc  CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  geese,  turkeys 
UUD1  GUINEAS,  HARES  AND  OOGS 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Large  Illustrated  tl.-ualog  Free. 
EDWIN  A.  SOUDJEK,  -  Telford,  Pa. 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

laying  lions  mated  with  high  pedigroe  cockerels, 
Kew  settings  each  week.  $2  per  15.  85%  guarantee. 

W  HAIGHT  HHOS.#  Cozycroft  Poultry  Farm,  W*§t  tHIlinifton,  Conn. 

Sunswick  Strain  Bull  Orpington  Eggs 

SZ  per  15  and  S3. SO  per  30.  ODITIIIa  Film,  Stanley,  XT. 

Jf s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  lie.;  Rooks,  14c. 
■Ill  H  X  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 

VUICI1D  *y.  A.  LACVEIt,  McAllstervlIle.  Pa. 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  While  Minorcas 

Eggs  for  hatching,  S2.25  for  13,  sent  parcel  post. 
BURDETTE  SMITH,  Box  848.  Hart  Tord,  Conn. 

Rose  Comb  S  Red  Cockerels 

eggs,  312  per  hundred.  EIK1AH  llAMMOM),  Burnt  HUIa,K.Y. 

ForSale-Wyckoff  Strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Cockerels  direct.  J.  M.  CASK,  Gllboa,  New  York 

Rahu  Rhinlte  10.000  each  week;  20  varieties;  utility  and 
KlaUJfUlHbfio  oxh  ihition  st"Ck;  list  free ;  Toulouse 
Geese.  Stamps  appreciated.  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Spencer.  Obit 

White  Rock  Cockerels  ^0^ 

|u»i’  100.  A.  G.  SC’OFIELl),  Green  llaven.  Y. 

White  Chinese  Goose  EGGS 

40c  each  by  express.  Nothing  sent  by  Parcel  Post, 

GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  V. 

"\^7*ilson’s  "X^Thite  JFLocks 

Better  than  ever  and  leading  the  White  Rocks  at 
Storrs  egg-laying  contest.  Order  vour  chickens 
now,  *25  per  100  Eggs.  *10  per, 100.  II.  a.  WILSON.  Ilollli.  N. II. 

Barred  irtOCliS 

Kggs  for  hutching.  $8  par  100.  Day-old  chicks.  $18  per 

10(1.  A  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Utility  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

laying  strains.  Eggs. 
16— *1.75;  50- *6.  prepaid.  MAMIE.  SICEI.OEF,  H.  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  27,  1919 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years— first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 

1st  yr.  2d  yr.Wk.Tot’l 


Otto  O.  Luhrs,  N.  J . 


Woodslde  Farm,  11.  I . 


E<1  ward  E.  Murray,  N.  V .... 


. 

1956 

1366 

54 

702 

1548 

1192 

49 

390 

. 

1474 

1245 

57 

452 

1689 

1488 

46 

538 

>  •  •  •  • 

1443 

1533 

48 

699 

1199 

1291 

46 

482 

1459 

1381 

46 

449 

.... 

1867 

837 

50 

543 

UTH 

ROCKS 

1635 

1060 

37 

439 

ass. 

1985 

1176 

49 

548 

• . . . . 

1573 

1035 

44 

299 

. 

1038 

899 

33 

230 

1662 

1137 

43 

265 

.  j.. 

1214 

994 

30 

122 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J..  1447  1245  46 

T.  J.  Enslin.  N.  J .  i;i02  1111  37 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  1854  1272  48 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  CoateR,  N.Y . 1445  1173  39 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  1412  1044  32 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1322  1123  39 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm.  N. .].  1598  1288  to 

Lusscroft  Farm,  N.  J .  1761  1266  49 

E.C.  Moore,  N.J .  1-485  1215  36 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son.  U,  I .  HIO  1090  42 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  1460  1263  28 

H.  S.  Tutliill,  N.  J .  1721  1598  38 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm.  R.  1 .  1513  1193  44 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.J  .  1483  1223  33 

Wllburtha  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.  1253  1069  35 
BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland,  Vt .  1591  836  80 

W.  P.  Laing.  N.  J .  807  919  60 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.J .  1279  1009  28 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bello  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.J...  1522  964  22 

H.  W.  Colliugwood,  N.J .  1425  1325  38 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa .  1410  1231  45 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  1479  1153  28 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1522  1193  51 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J .  1635  1345  46 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J .  Ritit;  1275  39 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa....  1082  891  44 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn .  1937  1451  43 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa.... 

Will  Barron,  Knglan 


1843  1704  21 
2853  1509  46 


Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J..  1425  1128  32 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  •Y .  1698  1485  40 

Cloverlnwn  Farm,  N.  J .  1734  1540  40 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J .  1074  1409  30 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J .  1730  1489  33 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J .  1649  1362  47 

Clias.  Duval,  Jr.,  N.  J.  .  1728  1527  43 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depne,  N.  J .  1714  106I  27 

R.  F.  &  It.  A.  Earle,  N.J .  1595  1250  26 

1772  1438  38 
1772  1308  41 
1742  1244  33 
1277  10S9  26 
1622  1373  42 
1527  1141  29 
1616  1113  46 
1774  1221  31 
1436  l: 62  32 


Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J.... 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.J . 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grnnzig,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J.... . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . . . 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio... 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn... 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . . 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fin.,  Mass.  2114  i -489  8 

Pineheach  Poultry  Farm, N.  J..  1412  1368  45 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J .  1719  1573  41 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J .  18.71  1776  29 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn...  1867  1243  87 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  1775  1619  42 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.J .  1612  1445  34 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn .  1673  1331  26 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.J .  1843  1492  42 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  1871  1464  44 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa .  1635  1462  34 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1117  1538  49 

Oakland  Farm.  N.  J .  1675  1239  29 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa .  I5<>fl  1295  28 

P.  G.  Platt  Pa .  2173  1690  45 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y .  1815  1434  39 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.J .  1614  1404  25 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn .  1620  1243  36 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  1666  1462  31 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa _  1S84  1368  46 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.  J .  1802  1456  33 

A  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  1716  1376  33 

sunnybrook  Farm.  N.  J .  1353  1159  38 

Teuacre  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J _  1312  1260  35 

Pom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  1702  1474  39 

Training  School,  N.  J .  1535  1104  25 

J.  Percy  Van  Zainit.  N.  J .  2212  1471  45 

Sliurts  and  Voegtlen,  N. .)  .  2115  1282  35 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J .  is83  1310  37 

White  House  Poultry  Fm..  N.  J.  1489  1452  43 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa .  1959  1714  34 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J .  191.5  1559  47 

Woodland  Farms.  N.J .  1896  1462  38 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.J... . .  1446  1029  14 

Romy  Singer,  N.  J .  1137  ’098  37 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J .  1407  1293  23 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E I.  Hampton  N.  J .  1746  1398  43 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  1758  1227  43 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 1754  1288  29 


416 

552 

292 


587 

597 

205 


Totals .  161875  129499  3771  46842 


A  Fox-proof  Fence 

Will  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  a  fox- 
proof  fence?  How  high  should  it  be.  what 
size  mesh  wire,  and  must  it  go  down  un¬ 
der  the  ground?  Will  a  fox-proof  fence 

;  *  0  pT°of  against  skunks  and  wea¬ 
sels?  If  not.  what  would  be  nec.ssary  for 
these?  Have  you  any  data  as  to  the 
amount  of  labor  necessary  to  set  a  woven- 
wire  fence  per  rod  under  average  condi¬ 
tions?  If  a  range  for  young  chicks  were 
fenced  against  foxes,  etc.,  would  it  not  be 
perfectly  safe  to  leave  little  doors  to  colony 
houses  open  at  night?  w.  w.  e.  w.  ” 

A  fence  for  foxes  should  be  about  eight 
feet  high,  unless  the  pen  is  overwired,'  in 
which  case  it  will  not  have  to  be  higher 
than  about  five  feet.  The  fence  must  be 
smooth  on  the  inside,  so  that  a  fox  can¬ 
not  gain  a  footing  and  climb  the  fence. 
It  there  are  ties  or  crosspieces  on  the 
inside  of  the  fence  the  fox  can  gain  a 
footing  on  these  pieces  and  get  over  the 
fence.  One-inch  mesh  wire  should  be 
used  to  keep  in  the  young  foxes  and  keep 
out  weasels  and  mink.  The  wire  must  be 
buried  straight  down  in  the  ground  two 
feet,  otherwise  the  fox  will  get  out  under¬ 
neath  the  fence.  Some  use  a  wire  bot¬ 
tom.  If  the  little  chicks  are  fenced  in 
with  the  above  method  to  keep  vermin  out 
it  will  be  all  right  to  place  the  wire  flush 
with  the  ground  and  then  plow  the  dirt 
up  against  the  wire. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN. 
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Bred  for  Constitutional  Vigor 
Heavy  Egg  Production 

Their  Parentage  is  Right. 

Their  Management  is  Right. 

Their  Breeding  Records  are  Right. 
Their  Egg  Production  is  Right. 

The  Chicks  are  Hatched  Right. 

With  the  Right  Care. 

They  Grow  and  Thrive  Right. 
Uncle  San*  Will  Bring  them  to  you 
Right.  Qur  Prices, are  Right. 

1  Your 

II  You  Success 

Order  Will  Be 

Right 

Bolgiano’s  New  1919  Poultry  Catalog 

Mailed  to  your  address  Free 

If  you  are  a  Big  Breeder  or  a  Little  Breeder— Few  Hens  or  Thousands— 
This  book  will  help  you.  It’s  more  than  a  catalog  it’s  a  Poultry  Book  filled  with  Practical 
Poultry  Information.  It  tells  the  Best  Breeds,  the  Best  Feeds,  How  tp  Care  for  the  little  Baby 
Chicks,  the  Best  Incubators,  Brooders,  Remedies  and  Tonics,  Feeders  and  Poultry  Requisites, 
tt  shows  all  the  Leading  Breeds  in  Exact  Colors— WRITE  TO-DAY 


THIS 
VALUABLE 
POULTRY  BOOK 

15  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING 


VJi‘3* - \  *  -/> 

i 

&t£***sl  V'fjr 
. 


'uLlh. 


OURSHIPPING  FACILITIES  TIRE  UNSURPUSSEO  " 

J  Qolgiono  &  Son 

CO-OPERnriVE  HATCHERIES  end  poultry  forms 

aaaressDep  t  -  J-  Bai.TIM01ZR.Mn 


Underhill’s  R.I.  Reds 

FOR  SALE!  A  BARGAIN! 

Giving  to  a  change  of  business,  we  have  ilecideil  to 
sell  our  entire  flock  of  high  producing  It  I  Rods 
including  500  hens,  22  males  and  our  Vineland  pens, 
both  old  and  young  Our  old  pen  laid  1,966  eggs  in 
pullet  year  and  our  young  pen  is  now  leadin'-  all 
hods  at  eastern  contests.  Price  will  be  furnished  on 
request. _ UNDERHILL  BROS.,  Lakewood.  N.  J 

S .  C .  R.  I . 

SI 0  per  100.  Baby  chicks.  S25  per  100.  Circular  with 
terms  and  guarantee,  ANNA  M,  JONES,  Craryville,  N  Y. 

R.  C.  REDS 


§5  each 


Bred  to  Lay.  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Winners.  Cocker¬ 
els  for  sale.  83.SO  and 

(  ATAI.PA  POCLTKY  1.1UM,  It.  1).  Gettysburg,  Pa 


S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

andV  igorous  Stock. 
$2.00  per  lo.  $5.00  per  45.  Parcel  Post,  Delivered. 

H  W.  REHMEYER  .  .  TURNPIKE,  PA. 

Buff  Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  15— $2;  50— S5;  100-S9 

EMPIRE  CITY  P0UL1RY  YflROS,  R.  R.  No.  30,  Yoni.ers.N.  Y. 

Hntrhinn  Fnns  Missouri  contest-winning  bar- 
udiuuuy  tyys  R0N  STRfljN  s  c  white  leghorns 

Trap-nested  mothers  averaged  25  eggs  during  the 
coldest  winter  months.  March  eggs,  S5.50  per  100. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Nelson  Dewey.  Middleport.  N.Y. 

A  ||  I A  V  A  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  Bar.  Rocks.  Parcel 
IpIfltflVO  T>'>st  Service.  Cir.  Free.  Guarantee  Satis¬ 
faction.  JACOB  NE1M0ND,  Box  2.  McAlislerviile,  Pa. 

200,000  CHICKS  For  1919 

Seven  varieties.  Also  Brooders— 300  to  1.000  chick 
capacity— SSI  4. 50  to  S'JO  each.  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Dept.  II.  Richfield,  Pa. 

Pure  Barron  Wyandottes 

World’s  best  utility  hreed.  275-egg  •train.  Eggs.  15  1 

— S2 ;  50— $6  ;  100 — S10.  ARTHUR  D.  SMITH.  Norfolk.  Conn. 

White  Wyandottes  ‘‘r^tuaTn -CAS 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  these  Standard-Bred  Egg 
Machines.  Quality  better  than  ever.  Prices  the 
same  as  usual— i.  e.,  S10  tier  hundred;  S6  per  50;  S2 
per  15.  No  chicks  for  sale.  Book  your  orders  in 
advance,  if  possible  as  demand  exceeds  supply. 

1..  11.  UNDERHILL,  “Old  Orchard  Firm."  Ponghkespsia,  N.Y. 

HUMMER’S  Famous  Winter-Laying  Varieties 

nOI^KS .  REDS,  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  ANC0NAS, 
FIRST  PRIZE  PEN.  THIRD  PULLET  PHILADELPHIA  POULTRY 
SHOW.  1,500  reasons  why  you  should  have  our  price 
list  of  the  most  profitable  chicks  to  buy. 

L.  It.  HIMMER  it  CO.,  R,  U,  A,  FrencUtown,  JJ.  J, 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

still  lead  the  40  pens  in  the  American  class  at  Vine 
laud  International  Egg  Laying-  and  Breeding  contest 
at  the  end  of  the  120th  week.  Won  special  premium 
given  By  N.  J.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  on  old  Inal- 
for  best  utility  bird  in  American  class  at  New  Jersev 
State  Championship  Show  held  at  Trenton.  January 
1919.  Eggs  from  old  birds  selected  for  heavy  egg 
production  mated  to  272  and  278-egg  cockerels,  $4 
for  16;  *20  per  100.  Eggs  from  yearlings,  same 
strain.  S3  for  15;  *15  100.  Nothing  sold  but  what 
we  raise  on  our  own  farm.  No  baby  chicks. 


GARRET  W.  BUCK. 


Coifs  Neck,  N.  J. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

200-egg  strain— Bred  for  beauty  and  utility 

Eggs  for  Hatching  acsE"y 

Miss  S.  Bradley,  Hilltown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Barred  Rocks 

matings.  Either  light  or  dark.  Eggs,  15— $5-  100- 
520.  Utility.  15 — S3;  100 — $15.  Parkes’  heavv-lavii  " 
strain.  15— $3;  100— $15.  I  H  BACORN  Serpeantsville,  N.  X 

Barred  ROn'Ks 

Famous  Champion  200  Egg  strains.  Hatching  Egi-s 
Eight-weeks-old  chicks.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Write  to  CH AS.  ECKHART,  Shohola.  Peuu. 

Barred  Rocks  fro'n  yie?™,,*. 


arm  raised  birds 
neavy  laving,  trap-nested.  Parks'  strain.  SI  25  per 
setting.  G.  A  Williams.  Box  494.  Warwick,  N  Y 


“Pprfppfinn”  BAR8ED  r0CK  RINGLETSi.  Best  weeverraised. 

i  OliGbllUll  Forquick  sale  line,  snappy,  vigorous  cock - 
erols.  *6,  worth  *8;  $8.  worth  *10;  *10.  worth  *15:  *15. worth 
*20.  Nine  cocks,  breeders  from  last  year's  mating  pens 
at  half  price.  *7.30  to  *15.  Pullets  *3 ‘to  *5  each.  ’ 

Dr.  GEO.  T.  HAYMAN,  -  Doyi.estown-.  Pa 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching:  egers  from  trap  nested  hens  bred  for  heavy 
laying:.  J.  F.  Frnncui*,  Wewth am pton  Beach,  N.Y 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Orders  hooked  now  for  early  spring  delivery  of  onr 
high  egg-laying  strain.  R.  H  Montgomery,  Warrenton.Va. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS[  Separate  farms 
BARON  WYANDOTTES)  Winter  layers 

Eggs— SI  50  per  15:  S7.50  per  100. 

L.  Arthur  Sheldon,  Route  7,  Oswego,  N.  Y . 

For  Sale-Hatching  ECGSfS 

winning  Giant  Mammoth  Bronze  Stock,  safely 
packed.  50c.  each.  Also  few  young  Toms  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  $12.  Mrs  C.  M.  COLE,  Eatlporf.Lono  Island 

1-4  Z  O’  icyct  -“Pawol”  (Dorcas  Line) 
■f"—1  nBSal  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Selected,  tree  tarm  range  stock,  $2—15;  $5—50:  SB- 

100,  JJ.  W.  BUNK,  Germantown,  New  York 
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RR’S  Guaranteed. 


THE  HENYARD 


For  ten  consecutive  years  Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Chicks  have  been  the  quality- 
value  standard.  They  are  better  than  ever  this  year,  the  result  of  rigid 
selection  of  our  great  breeding  flocks  and  improvement  in  our  equipment. 
We  specialize  in  the  leading  money-making  breeds  and  lay  special  stress 
upon  health,  vigor  and  real  business  ability. 

High  Quality— Moderate  Price— Big  Value 

are  concentrated  in  Kerr’s  Chicks.  We  believe,  and  our  thousands  oi 
regular  customers  will  tell  you,  that  you  cannot  duplicate-  these  sturdy, 
healthy  chicks  elsewhere  aV  the  same  price. 

Our  breeding  birds  are  selected  upon  a  basis  of  profitable  performance  and 
uniform  appearance.  They  have  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  farm  range, 
which  insures  vigor  in  their  youngsters.  Our  hatchery,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  modern  and  complete  and  is  manned  by  experts. 
Our  shipping  methods  and  service  are  unexcelled. 

Kerr  Chicks  Are  Shipped  Prepaid 
and  We  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 

It  will  pay  l /on  to  learn  the  facts  before  ordering  chicks 
this  season.  Just  ask  for  free  catalog. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 
Box  56  French  town.  New  Jersey 


The  Pine  Tree 
HATCHERY 


This  Hatchery  is  the  oldest  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  U.  S. 
We  have  hatched  and  shipped 
baby-chicks  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Our  chicks  are  sure  to 
please.  They  come  from  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  and  are  properly 
hatched  and  priced. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $16.00 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  20.00 
R.  I.  Reds  ....  20.00 
White  Wyandottes  .  26.00 


Per 

100 

Chicks 


We  Guarantee  full  count  of  live 
chicks  upon  arrival.  Our  Catalog 
and  Price  List  FREE. 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Baby 

Chicks 

Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  L  Reds 
Park  B.  Rocks 


PUREBRED, 

Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


FerrisWhiteLegliorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  11.  and  guarantee 
results  Catalog  gives  prices;  describesstock,  tells  all 
about  wo r  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 
£ree-  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


Utility  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy-laying  strain;  line  bred  for  the  last 
eleven  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting,  size 
and  vigor.  I>ay-old  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
for  sale.  Circular  on  request.  .  „  ,, 

It  liOA  It  It  KWOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills,  NA. 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


SUNNY  I  DAY-OLD  C1IIX 

£JJ|7]5T  2,000  Breeding  lien* 

20,000  Egg  capacity  incubators.  "  SUGGESTION  " — Buy  where 
j  oin-  order  will  be  filled  and  avoid  disappointment.  I.et 
us  book  you  early  for  eggs  and  cliix.  ‘  ' 

for  1910  catalogue.  SUNNV  CKKSTCO., 


BABY  CHICKS  and 
HATCHING  EGGS 

from 

Park  &  Tilford’s 

Laurelton  Farms,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Suburban  dwellers  should  keep  poultry 
to  cut  the  high  cost  of  living.  Table 
waste  would  partially  feed  the  birds. 
A  small  investment,  in  Laurelton  Farms 
Large  Type  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  will  give  quick  returns.  We 
are  placing  before  our  customers  and 
the  public  all  the  advantages  that 
years  of  experience  and  careful  breed¬ 
ing  can  offer.  Years  of  trapnesting 
and  breeding  under  the  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  recognized  experts  have  built 
up  for  the  Laurelton  Farms  the  largest 
and  most  vigorous  strain  of  Heavy 
Egg-Laying  S.  O.  White  Leghorns.  Our 
breeding  females  weigh  four  pounds 
and  upwards,  and  were  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  Large,  Marketable  White  Eggs  for 
Park  &  Tilford  Stores  in  New  York. 

We  are  now  hooking  orders  for 
Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and 
in  placing  your  orders  several  weeks 
in  advance  you  may  select  your  date 
of  shipment. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Lakewood  ::  ::  New  Jersey 


MATTITUCK 

White  Leghorn  Farm 

One  Object  Only — To  Produce 
Heavy-Laying  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  from  our  own  flocks,  produced 
on  our  own  farm.  Trap-nests  used  for  past 
five  years.  All  pullets  now  trap-nested. 
Mature  flocks  carefully  selected.  None 
but  vigorous  late  moulting  hens  kept. 
Mated  to  cockerels  from  200-egg  hens.  Bar¬ 
ron  blood.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY 
Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


Send  three  cents 
Inc.,  Kant  Aurora, N.Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 


WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY 
Brooding  Stock 
Hatching  Eggs 


Baby  Chick  Capacity 
1000  Woekly 


Woekly 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

G.  O.  &  R.  0.  KNArr,  Props. 

LITTLE  BRITAIN,  N.  Y. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Severe  culling  during  1918  1ms  produced  superior 
bleeding  slock.  Sturdy  Chicks  from  free  range 
stock  ottered  at  the  folio  wing  prices: 

March  Chicks,  2S  cents  each 
April  Chicks  -  20  cents  each 
May  Chicks  -  IS  cents  each 
Hatching  Eggs,  801,  fertility  guaranteed,  S10.00  per  hund. 
Order  from  this  "ad.”— our  business  Is  to  sell  breed¬ 
ing  Stock,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  rather  than 
expensive  catalogues  and  literature. 


Brooder  Stove  for  Heating  Greenhouse 

How  would  a  coal-burning  brooder 
stove  be  for  heating  a  small  greenhouse 
10x12  feet  for  starting  vegetable  plants? 
The  brooder  stove  referred  to  is  rated  as 
a  500-chiek  size.  My  location  is  on  the 
New  York  line  and  would  be  started 
about  March  first.  R.  E.  J. 

Though  having  no  experience  in  this 
kind  of  work  myself,  I  am  told  by  a 
practical  greenhouse  man  that  the  plan 
you  propose  is  hardly  practicable.  With 
any  coal  heater  placed  within  the  vege¬ 
table  enclosure  there  is  danger  from  coal 
fumes,  and  a  very  small  heater  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  keep  an  even  heat 
during  the  night  and  through  cold  snaps. 
Even  if  large  enough  to  heat  the  en¬ 
closure,  a  small  brooder  stove  would 
probably  require  too  constant  attention 
to  make  its  use  feasible.  A  larger  stove 
in  which  a  water  coil  can  be  installed, 
and  that  connected  with  pipes  running 
through  the  house  or  in  the  beds,  might 
be  used  for  a  small  installation. 

M.  B.  D. 


100,  $18.  Eggs,  ton  cents  each,  any  quantity. 
311  Allow  BltOOK  KAIIM,  •  Gilberts vfll®,  Pennsylvania 

Utility  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs,  *10  per  i"1.  Day-old  chicks,  $20 
per  100.  March,  April  anu-May  delivery.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  W.  W.  WALLACE,  HOME- 
WOOD  FARM,  Pleasantville.  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Barron  (English)  Strain  of  Heavy  Winter  Layers 
cprm  AI  COR  MARCH  8.000  baby  chicks  a  week  from  two 
iuid  three  year  obi  Breeders  with  records  up  to  274  Eggs 
a  year.  March  chicks  live  better,  make  a  more  rapid 
growth  and  broilers  bring  more  than  those  hatched  in 
nnv  other  month.  March  chicks  make  the  great  Winter 
layers  Order  your  chicks  at  once  for  March  delivery. 
{*20  per  100  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid,  safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  ’A  hatch  every  Monday.  Circular*  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y, 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS  EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

Is.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes] 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  trapnested  farm  range,  heavy  laying 
blocks,  headed  by  males  from  the  Hooks  producing  the  highest  scoring  pons  st  tho 
international  laying  contest-  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  lame  mat: 
teed  eighty  per  cent,  fertile.  Gibson  broodors  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make 
your  flock  more  productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
folder  free.  Write  for  it  NOW- 

C.  F.  GIBSON.  Galen  Farms.  Box  lOO.  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


Oil-burning  Brooders 

Will  you  give  me  advice  on  oil-burning 
hovers,  as  described  on  page  345?  I 
have  a  brooder  which  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction,  but  is  small  for  my  needs. 
I  have  a  brooder  stove  and  do  not  have 
any  success  with  it.  The  grate  clogs  and 
is  hard  to  clean,  and  keeps  one  busy 
building  a  fire  in  it.  I  have  161  White 
Wyandottes  and  have  had  fine  success 
with  them ;  got  116%  dozen  eggs  last 
month.  J.  n.  w. 

I  have  never  seen  any  of  these  oil¬ 
burning  colony  brooder  stoves  in  action, 
but  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  practicable ;  in  fact.  I  have  seen 
a  very  similar  homemade  apparatus,  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  ordinary  portable  oil  heater, 
such  as  are  used  to  heat  isolated  rooms 
or  hath  rooms  of  houses,  surmounted  by 
a  tin,  umbrella-like  hood,  that  gave  rea¬ 
sonable  satisfaction.  A  specially  designed 
oil  burner,  with  canopy,  should,  it  seems 
to  me,  be  a  very  practical  way  of  supply¬ 
ing  heat.  The  coal-burning  brooder  stoves 
are  generally  considered  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  and  I  presume  that  your  trouble 
came  from  an  inferior  quality  of  coal, 
rather  than  from  faulty  design  of  the 
stove.  There  is  no  question  hut  that  the 
coal  of  these  days  is  of  a  ver;  inferior 
quality  to  that  formerly  supplied  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Who  gets  the  good  coal  is  a  mystery 
to  most  of  us ;  it  would  seem  os  though 
it  must  still  be  mined.  M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Fowls 

I  have  several  sick  hens;  they  have  a 
foam  in  their  eyes  which  blinds  them  on 
that  side.  The  roosters  catch  it  more 
than  the  hens.  They  have  little  yellow 
pimples  on  their  combs  and  foam  in  their 
eyes  also.  They  act  lively  and  eat  well, 
but  in  a  week  they  die ;  the  hens  get 
over  it,  I  seldom  lose  any  hens. 

Massachusetts.  w.  n.  n. 

The  combination  of  catarrhal  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  eyes  and  yellow  pimples 
upon  the  combs  suggests  chicken  pox, 
though  this  disease  is  not  usually  fatal 
to  robust  fowls.  All  sick  birds  should 
be  isolated,  as  this  disease  is  very  con¬ 
tagious,  and  the  sores  upon  the  head  may 
be  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine.  With 
isolation,  proper  care  and  treatment  as 
above  suggested,  there  should  be  little 
loss  unless  the  disease  is  a  more  serious 
one  than  the  symptoms  you  describe  in¬ 
dicate.  M.  B.  D. 


Damage  by  Pigeons 

Can  I  be  held  liable  if  I  kill,  by  shoot¬ 
ing  or  otherwise,  a  man’s  pigeons  while 
they  are  in  the  act  of  eating  young  veg¬ 
etable  sprouts  or  “digging”  out  the  seeds 
from  my  garden?  The  owner  of  the  pig¬ 
eons  lives  several  doors  away,,  hut  liis 
birds  are  kept  in  the  yard  of  his  friend, 
whose  yards  adjoin  mine.  The  coop  is 
practically  on  my  backyard  fence.  Last 
year  I  was  caused  no  end  of  trouble  all 
season,  and  lost  by  the  scratching  out  of 
seeds  and  eating  of  lettuce,  beets,  tur¬ 
nips,  snap  beans,  as  they  came  up,  etc. 
Some  things  did  get  ahead  of  them  while 
they  were  confined  for  a  time.  It  was 
on  the  strength  of  a  promise  to  keep  the 
birds  confined  that  I  made  new  plantings, 
hut  the  owner  did  not  keep  them  con¬ 
fined.  This  year  I  have  ordered  my  seed 
and  do  not  intend  to  have  my  garden 
spoiled.  I  do  not  know  just  how  to  deal 
with  this  fellow.  When  the  proposition 
is  put  up  to  him  to  keep  his  pigeons  off, 
or  if  told  what  damage  they  have  done,  he 
grins  over  it.  L.  w.  s. 

If  the  owner  will  not  keep  these  birds 
confined  after  a  fair  request  to  do  so, 
you  will  have  no  protection  except  to 
shoot  into  the  flock  or  trap  them.  No 
one  likes  to  take  such  harsh  measures,  but 
there  seems  no  other  way  when  the  owner 
will  not  do  his  share.  He  has  no  more 
right  to  let  these  pigeons  out  to  damage 
your  garden  than  he  has  to  turn  in  his 
horse  or  cow.  He  can  merely  sue  you  for 
the  value  of  the  pigeons,  and  you  can  sue 
him  for  the  damage  to  the  garden.  It  all 
seems  like  a  foolish  and  useless  thing  to 
have  such  trouble,  aud  is  entirely  the  fault 
of  the  man  who  will  not  keep  the  birds 
confined  when  he  knows  they  are  a  mil- 
nance. 


Ring  Necked  Pheasants 

Lay  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year.  Why  raise 
clrikens  to  "at  when  these  are  much  more 
profitable  a  raised  as  easily?  Weigh  3 
pounds  at  six  months,  and  bring  $1.00  n 
pound  in  the  market.  Set  the  eggs  under 
chickens — feed  and  care  for  the  young  the 
way  you  would  chickens.  Are  economical  as 
they  only  require  one-lialf  as  much 
food.  Are  very  hardy  and  not  subject  to 
disease.  Best  eating  bird  in  America.  Kgg* 
guaranteed  from  vigorous,  healthy  unre¬ 
lated  stock.  $  G.00  for  15  eggs. 

35.00  for  100  eggs. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year.  We  guarantee 
our  breeding  stock  to  be  the  best  in  the 
country  as  thev  are  entirely  wild  trapped 
Mallards  and’  not  the  coarse  semi-wild 
strain.  $  5.00  for  15  eggs 

25.00  for  100  eggs 

Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Have  a  wonderful  flock,  headed  by  prize¬ 
winning  55  lb.  tom. 

$1.50  per  egg. 

Bloomfield  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Red  Chickens 

Fine  laying  strain  of  prize  birds. 

$5.00  for  15  eggs. 

25.00  for  100  eggs. 

Get  order  in  early  and  send 
check  with  it.  Send  for  free 
booklet  and  instructions. 

Bloomfield  Farms 

1  722  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  andSiugle  Comb  While  Leg¬ 
horns.  We  own  the  famous  Sanborn  flock  of  Reds; 
every  breeder  with  a  trapueit  record.  Place  your 
order  for  Baby  Cliix  at  once.  A  few  more  high  record 
breeding  males  for  sale.  Send  for  freo  catalogue. 
West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  50.  Attleboro.  Mass. 

S.C.BUFF  leghorns;: 

Winners  al  N.  Y.  S.  Fiir.  1918 ;  Rochester,  1913.  No  baby  cbieks  lor  sale 

Heavy  egg-laying  strain,  tired  for  9  years.  Prices  of 
cockerels  ranging  from  $3  to  $10. Utility  pens,$lO. 
Booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  Utility,  15  tor 
$1.50;  100  for  *8.  Quality  guaranteed.  Circular 
and  Mating  List  for  stamp.  Walter  V.  Olney,  Naples,  N  V. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Result  of  12  years  breeding  to  produce  the  best  in 
genuine  egg  producers.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  forclrcular. 

GIENW00D  POULTRY  FARM,  John  H.  Weed.  Vineland,  H.  J 

Stone’s  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

breeders,  selected  for  size,  vitality  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion  according  to  Cornell  methods.  Baby  chicks. 
Cockerels.  Hatching  Eggs.  ELMER  R.  STONE,  Clyde,  N.Y. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Get  my  free  circular  before  you 
order  chicks,  tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest 
layer, and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth, write  today.  Also 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

WHITE  LEGHORN g.yjfe™ 

RED.  Chicks— S20.  Eggs— $10  per  100. 
Custom  Hatching 

Phone  134-2— SNOW  WHITE  FARM.  Westport.  Conn. 

American  Poultry  Almanac  f're'r^how 

wo  Ill-end  the  300  egg  hen.  Plain  scientific  facts. 
How  we  win  medals  at  the  ego-laving  contest*. 

HOPEWELL  FARMS,  Box  R,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

T om  Barron’s  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  few  choice  cockerels 
from  a  superior  laying  (train. 

EMMADINE  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction.  New  York 

Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns  ^TmlrlWoi" 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the 
country.  Eggs— chicks.  Write  for  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H.  Bulkley.  Prop  .  Odessa.  N  Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

for  HATCHING,  from  certified,  pedigreed  stock. 
M.  J.  (JUACKENBUSH,  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADISE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  Penns. 

sau  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  J"r.w! » 

Also  Hatching  Eggs.  Wit.  91ECIIKI.KK,  Wallklll.  N.w  York 

TICCAUV’C  SILVER  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  WHITE. 

TlrrANY  o  buff  and  barred  rocks,  s.  c.  r  i 
CIIDPRinn  REDS.  WHITE  LE  G  H  0  R  N  S,  PEKIN  AND 
durtniun  |N0IAN  runner  ducklings  and  eggs. 

CHICKS  Aldiiam  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville.  Pa, 

QUEENSBURY  LEGHORNS 

..o  (Barron  Foundation) 

Trap  nesti-d  winter  layers  that  are'hatcn- 
ed  right,  raised  right  and  sold  at  reason- 
Z)  »  able  prices.  Dependable  utility  birds  that 

Cl  //  "v  are  guaranteed  to  please  you.  COCKERELS, 

1  (n  hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks.  Write  to-day. 

^  QUEENSBURY  FARMS  «"N.SJ: 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 
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Experts  To  Help  Solve 

Your  Farm  Problems 

TT  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  DU  PONT  RED 

CROSS  dynamite  could  be  used  as  a  time  and  labor 
saver  on  farms  for  stump  and  boulder  removal,  tree  planting, 
ditching  and  many  other  purposes,  but  the  farmer  has  been 
afraid  of  dynamite,  and  he  has  not  known  how  to  use  it 
properly.  We  now  have  practical  demonstrators  located  in 
New  York, Wisconsin,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama  who  are 
prepared  to  show  farmers  right  on  their  own  or  near-by 
farms  how  to  make  use  of  this  efficient  helper. 

These  demonstrators  arrange  public  demonstrations,  selecting  a. 
centrally  located  farm  and  inviting  all  neighboring  farm  owners  to 
attend.  T  his  service  costs  the  farmer  nothing.  Demonstrations  are 
usually  arranged  under  the  auspices  of  U.  S.  County  Agents. 

We  have  been  conducting  this  demonstration  work  for  several 
years  and  it  beats  all,  the  interest  farmers  have  shown  in  it. 

Our  demonstrators  are  experts  not  only  in  blasting  but  most  of 
them  are  agricultural  college  graduates,  some  of  them  former  instructors 
in  agricultural  schools,  some  of  them  ex-U.  S.  County  agents,  fertilizer 
men  and  practical  farmers.  One  was  a  railroad  agricultural  agent  for 
many  years. 

These  men  can  be  very  helpful  to  farmers  in  many  ways.  We 
want  every  farm  owner  to  feel  perfectly  free  to  write  us  for  advice  and 
assistance.  Let  our  men  help  you  with  your  farm  problems.  That’s 
why  we  have  them  out  and  we  are  depending  upon  you  to  keep  them 
busy. 

If  you  are  not  in  one  of  the  states  where  we  have  a  demonstrator, 
at  least  write  us  for  our  Handbook  of  Explosives  No.  30.  It’s  free. 
It  describes  and  illustrates  practical  methods.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  the  many  ways  you  can  use  dynamite  to  advantage  on  your 
place.  It  is  no  more  dangerous  than  gunpowder.  We  are  selling  from 
ten  to  seventeen  million  pounds  of  dynamite  yearly  for  agricultural 
purposes.  That  shows  that  farmers  must  appreciate  its  advantages. 

Write  us  today.  Ask  for  the  booklet.  We  will  send  this  book 
anywhere  and  will  send  our  demonstrator  to  you  if  you  are  in  a  state 
where  we  have  one  located. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Plants*  Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  all  principal  business  centers 

- -The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are - 

Explosives;  Chemicals;  Leather  Substitutes;  Pyroxylin  Plastics; 
Paints  and  Varnishes;  Pigments  and  Colors  in  Oil;  Stains,  Fillers; 
Lacquers  and  Enamels;  Dyestuffs. 

For  full  information  address:  Advertising  Division 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington.  Del. 
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Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  REDS,  R.  C.  Healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock 
JJCtV.TJv-^GHORNS  Best  laying  strains  only.  Mod- 
WHITE  ROCKS  erate  price.  Circular  free. 

5:  wpyaSd°octike! 

Park’s  and  Thompson  B.R.  Chix  ntilityfl'ee  rane0* 

Mar  lSc;  Apr. .  17c:  May,  16c.  S.  V.  R°  T  Reds.Veb! 

P»th8tSpr^ 

paid.  MAPLES  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  R.  F.  0!,  Telford.  pS. 

Hatching  Eggs 

*7  per  100  RANSOM  KYBM,  Geneva,  Ohio 

Eggs  Lr.1[r™s;.ftS.C. W.  Leghorns 

and  ont*  C.  R- 1.  Reds  at  Moderate  Prices 

a,,u  Our  Leghorns  are  bred  for  egg  production 

Ai  ■  ■  and  deliver  the  goods.  Safe  delivery  and 

If  HICKS  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cir.  free.  Write 

today.  C.  M.  Longcnccker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown.  Pi 

Hatching  Eggs 

m  businees.  C.  CHRISSOS  EGG  FARM,  Bax  5.  Groton,  Conn? 

HUFF  ROCKS— Stock — Eggs.  FIELD,  Somers.  Ct. 

Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns 

No  frozen  combs.  Best  of  winter  layers.  Fifteen 
»  — — .  51 50  :  thirty  eggs.  J2. 50. 

B.  TV.  BIRD,  -  Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 

WYAjiDOTTE8-»  Iteical”  Strain.  Bred 

B  ARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  hatching 

Cockorols  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apaluchin,  Now  York 

For  Sala-Toulouse  Ganders  LVu1.1^’ 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  ®5,n 

Sh«(LReHanid  v  a1v-  J3  P0r  >5-  Shropshire 

6heep.  11.  J.  V  AN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penn. 

TURKEYS 

T  w°  bronze  and  one  white  Tom,  hatched  last  June, 
S12  to  $15  each ;  one  extra  handsome  bronze  tom;  over 
30  pounds,  20  months  old.  $25.  Healthv  stock.  Re¬ 
turnable  if  buyer  doesn’t  like  them.  L.  B.  Wilson,  K 

D.  No.  2,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  or  52  Broadway,  N.  Y 

moth  White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs 

UJL.V  1  Ml— HATCHING  EGGS  during  tile  entire  hatching 
»»  season.  Any  breed— any  quantity.  Please  ouotc  me 
your  lowest  figure.  Address,  HATCHERY.  Wo.d  Ridge  \  J 

PHirKC  Healthy  chicks  from  Record  Layers 

ILs  ri  I  sLslYS  ROCKS  REDS  LEGHORNS 

Post  Prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  Book  FREE  WYANDOTTES 

UP  tO  1200  nillcS.  m  n  i7||  «  nAT 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  I,  Frenchtown.  N.  J 

m  - j  mu  ci  iiexr  year 

(  KIRKUP’S  S  C.  White  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

TRAPNESTED  STOCK  ONLY 

6,000  BABY  CHICKS  "““‘‘“iiiPeufSK b)’ ",,r  1,000  PI' LUTS 

STRAIGHT  AMERICAN  STOCK  ,lb//wr/r  /oToyvVj  '"‘-'A  ui  ,ht  sio... 

WK  no  not  r.  AT  VI  .  ,  .  „  onn  *NGUSH  *>™LK  does  not  always  mean  the  best  stock. 

WE  DO  Cl. A  I M  '  First,:'  Tim  wolilve ttocl''T,>e,}ll  brednr0ln  hens, 

years  Second:  That  every  hen  in  our  breeding  pens  b  ^  mi**  h>r  4  £"!i 

that  the  average  would  be  well  above  150  eggs  per  lie"  T hird ™ 11  pul  et  y*!*r  and 
breeding  yards  were  bred  from  a  pen  eonUhdng  breeders  i?±?.Le&°r*L 


tu  our 


healthy  live  chix  delivered  to  you  for  every  one  you  pay  for.  "  "  °  mai.intee  a  strnmr. 


-  -  - - 1UI, 

We  absolutely  take  your  word  as  to  condition  upon  arrival  and  make  settlement  accordingly. 

O  per  IOO  #00.00  per  500  8175. OO  ner  1  line  a  aaa  _ _ _ 

3  of  Pullets  on  application.  1. *00  breeders  on  free  range!  3*000  WEEK] 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  Long  Island,  New  York 
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Go  to  your  Larro-Feed 
Dealer — Get  a  supply — 
Feed  two  sacks  to  any  one 
cow — If  you’re  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results,  return 
the  two  empty  sacks  and  the 
balance  of  the  feed  and  get 
every  cent  of  your  money 
back.  j. 


More  Milk — More  Profit 

— or  Your  Money  Back  On  Request, 

That’s  Your  Guarantee  on  Larro-Feed 

W  e  know,  and  thousands  of  dairymen  know,  that  cows  give  the  most 
milk  for  the  longest  time  when  fed  with  Larro-Feed.  To  prove  to  you 
that  this  is  so  we  ask  you  to  make  a  fair  and  square  test  at  our  risk 

Select  any  one  of  your 
cows.  Weigh  her  milk  each 
day  for  a  week  on  her  pres¬ 
ent  ration.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  add  up  the  total. 

Then  change  the  cow  over 
to  Larro-Feed  gradually, 
taking  one  week  to  make 
the  complete  change  so  as 
to  allow  her  to  adjust  her¬ 
self  to  the  new  feed.  Give 
her  the  same  amount  (by 
weight;  of  Larro-Feed  as 
you  did  of  the  old  ration.  As 
soon  as  she  is  on  a  full  ra¬ 
tion  of  Larro-Feed,  start 
weighing  her  milk  again. 

Record  each  day’s  yield  as 
before  until  200  pounds  of 
Larro  has  been  fed. 

If,  after  you’ve  used  200 
lbs.,  your  own  figures  do  not 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

1702  LARROWE  BUILDING  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Larro-Feed.  is  hard  to 
beat.  Ahave  used  it  four 
years  and  it  makes 
more  milk  than  any¬ 
thing  we  have  ted  yet. 
We  are  using-  eight 
bags  a  day  with  ensil¬ 
age  to  90  cows,  and 
they  are  making 
SOME  milk,  nearly 
100  guarts  to  a  bag. 

JAMES  C.  SMITH 
Winterthur,  Del, 


show  that  the  cow  gave  more 
tnilkon  Larro-Feed — or  if  for 
any  other  reason  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied— return  the 
two  empty  sacks  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  feed  and  get  every 
cent  of  your  money  back. 

You  want  to  get  more 
milk  from  your  cows.  We 
tell  you  that  with  Larro- 
Feed  you  will  get  more  milk. 
The  only  way  to  prove  it  is 
to  make  a  test.  If  the  test 
shows  that  you  don’t  get 
more  milk  with  Larro-Feed 
—we  return  your  money 
with  no  questions  asked. 
That’s  fair.  Try  it.  Order 
a  supply  of  Larro-Feed  from 
your  dealer  today.  If  you  do 
not  know  where  he  islocated 
write  us  for  information. 


The  Ready  Ration 


For  Dairy  Cows 


A  FARM  FENCE  FAMINE! 

If  you  will  need  fence  next  spring  and  know 
where  you  can  buy,  DO  IT  NOW,  even  if  you  have  to 
borrow  the  money.  Don’t  wait  for  the  price 
to  come  down  nor  buy  more  than  you  will  really 
need,  for  many  will  have  to  go  witheut.  Reason 
for  this  prediction  explained  in  our  “Pence  Famine 
Bulletin.”  Free  for  the  asking.  Not  at  all;  you’re  welcome. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  23  Maumee  St,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Hafphirwr  P(T(tq  Imported  Barron  Strain  Leghorns.  Cir. 

ndlbning  Eggs  eular.  >V.  E.  Al'KIXSOJi,  Wallingford, Conn 


RAISE  the  Chicks 

You  Hatch  This  Year 

The  world-shortage  of  animal  foods 

makes  it  necessary  to  prod  uce  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  quick-grown  poultry.  And  the 
unlimited  demand  for  home  use  and  ex¬ 
port  insures  profitable  returns.  Don't 
"take  a  chance”  of  losing  your  valuable 
chicks  by  using  inefficient  brooders.  You 
can  raise  every  good  chick  with  the 
guaranteed. 

EUREKA 

Colony  Brooder 

I  know  it,  so  1  give  thin  su.irantee  to  every 
purchaser  of  the  Eureka — "Test  it  30  days. 
If  yo  are  not  satisfied,  return  it  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  and  1  will  refund  your  money." 

The  Eureka  burns  coal  or  gas  —  is  self¬ 
regulating — safe — convenient  —  durable  and 
wonderfully  efficient.  1  build  it  complete  in 
my  big  stove  foundry  and  save  you  money. 
Price,  500-chick-size,  $19 — 1000-chick-size,  $23. 


BARRON’S  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Strong,  livable  chix  from  grand  laying  stock-816 
per  100.  H.  I.  RKDS  from  farm  range,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers.  818  per  100.  Prepaid  by  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Place  your  order  NOW.  Live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  N\  Y. 

Parks’  Strain  B.P.  R.  Eggs  and  Chix 

All  males  from  trapped  hens  with  records  204  to  227. 

1NGLES1DE  FARMS,  C  H.  CHUBB,  Prop.,  PalenviUe,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Eggs  setting 

from  pure  English  strain.  Free  range.  SI  50  for  ill  - 
S8  per  100.  Frank  51.  Edwards, Water  Mill,  N.Y. 

nhipIfC  Single  Comb  YV  h  1  te  L  e  g  h  o  r  n  «,  1 5c* 
U  II !  ulV«>  Single  Comb  B  r 


J  GUY  LESHEE, 


r  o  w  n  Leghorns.  18c. 

Northumberland.  Pa. 


Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  for  Quick  shipment 
or  write  for  catalog 
TOD  A  y 

J.  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

244  North  Front  St. 
PHILADELPHIA  .*.  PA. 


HATCHING  EGGS— DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

From  Barons  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Sired  by  Cor¬ 
nell  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  The  Kirshmxn  House  8  Poultry  Farm 
Box  124  Moumaindale,  Sullivan  Co.,  N  Y.  Phone  17  F-ll 

SILVER  CAM  PINES  Laying  hens,  $2.50  Each.  Best 


for  60.  $s  for  100. 


of  stock.  Eggs.  $2  for  15.  $5 

The  H.PHER80.Y  FARM.  Millington,  Ji.  1. 


•AUE  i  |  m 

Bronze  lurkey  lorn 


For  S-A.LE  r— i 

A1  BEAUTI¬ 
FUL  YOUNG 

Will  improve  your  flock.  Satisfaction  "guaranteed. 
Pr.ce, S15.  Mrs.  Herman  Meier, Coxsackie. N.Y. 

Buff  Wyandotte  Hatching  Eggs 
For  Sale— Belgian  Hares— Does  yJSi,,  5;?k. 

old,  S4  pair.  Fine  stock.  FRANK  GATES.  McDonough  N.Y. 

IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE 

RufusRedBelgian  Hares 

Your  Foundation  Stock  should  be  Pedigreed,  Registered 
Bought  from  a  Reliable  Breeder. 

JOSEPH  HI.iiL.  428  Highland  I  re..  MT.  VKRNOIf,  HEW  YORK 
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The  Swift  Dollar 

for  1918 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Snuffles 

Two  of  m.v  rabbits  arc  affected  with 
what  seems  to  be  a  cold.  They  speeze 
and  their  noses  run  and  are  not  very 
active.  M.  w. 

Domesticated  rabbits  often  are  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  contagious 
and  incurable.  Catarrh  or  “snuffles”  is 
u  common  symptom,  but  i-t  does  not  al¬ 
ways  indicate  tuberculosis.  We  should 
advise  having  one  affected  rabbit  killed 
and  examined  by  a  qualifieT  veterinarian. 
If  tuberculosis  proves  present  all  of  the 
stock  should  be  destroyed  and  the  prem¬ 
ises  cleansed,  disinfected  and  white¬ 
washed  or  new  quarters  provided  if  you 
decide  to  start  with  fresh  stock.  If  it  is 
a  simpler  disease  the  veterinarian  will 
prescribe  appropriate  treatment. 


Itching  Skin 

A  young  Jersey  cow  looks  and  seems 
to  feel  in  excellent  health,  but  she  is  con¬ 
stantly  rubbing  herself  against  the  stan¬ 
chion  (an  old-style  affair  of  upright 
boards),  and  the  hair  is  nearly  rubbed 
off  her  shoulders,  and  is  also  nearly  all 
rubbed  off  ’Tom  her  jaws  and  neck,  and 
seems  loose  and  easily  rubbed  off  or  pulled 
out  all  along  her  back  and  sides.  What 
seems  most  strange  is  that  the  hair  on 
her  left  shoulder  has  for  two  weeks  past 
been  quite  wet.  and  when  washed  off  with 
soapsuds  and  well  dried,  moisture  soon 
appears  again,  just  like  very  small 
globules  of  bright  dew.  reeady  to  drop 
from  the  ends  of  the  hair.  I  feed  her  all 
the  Alfalfa  she  will  eat.  and  plenty  of 
ground  oats  with  a  very  little  barley 
mixed  in.  H. 

New  York. 

Move  the  cow  into  a  box  stall  and 
cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewa  ll  the  stall 
she  has  been  occupying.  Cut  the  Alfalfa 
hay  down  one-half  and  feed  clover  hay  or 
corn  stover  and  bright  oat  straw.  If 
possible,  allow  roots  or  silage.  Add  wheat 
bran  to  the  oats.  Wash  affected  parts  of 
skin  with  a  1-100  solution  of  coal  tar 
diii  and  repeat  as  required.  Lice  prob¬ 
ably  are  present,  or  the  disease  may  be 
ringworm  (barn  itchl,  often  mentioned 
here.  See  answers  on  that  subject. 


Weak  Legs 


The  above  diagram  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
average  Swift  dollar  received  from  sales  of  beef,  pork 
and  mutton,'  and  their  by-products,  during  1918. 


1919  Year  Book  of  interesting  and 
instructive  facts  sent  on  request. 
Address  Swift  &  Company 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 
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TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
tt  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— It  can’t  spoil  In  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a  /#-••• •  wWWt 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  W ater  Tanki. 

Our  motto  Is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  J,  Frederick,  Md. 

m 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  in  really  practical  for  lull 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  SeU 

ami  can  devote  some  tine  to  the 
business.  Wc  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY.  N.  Y. 


£5  °TRIAt 

J- hnetican, , 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb  s  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 

subject.  For  sal*  by  Rural  New* Yorker 

. . 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR . 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  tosend  fj® 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$19.95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  lightcream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  Sco  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  largo 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
box  QQJS  Baiobridge,  N.  Y. 


Craine  • 

TRIPIE  WALL 


thet  proNT  thatGAVE 

THEC,RIFFIN  SILO  FAMEl 


An  unobstructive  Continuous  open¬ 
ing.  Doors  absolutely  tight  but 
will  not  swell.  Permanent  steol 
ladder  attached  to  front.  Every¬ 
thing  llrst-closs  and  prices  right. 
I'rlccs  on  application 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  11  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Get 
Our 
Silo 
Book 
Too 


H  E  3  walls  of  Craine  patent¬ 
ed  silos  insure  strength, 
permanency  and  perfect  sil¬ 
age;  keep  warmth  in  and  cold  out. 

“Crainelox”  patent  covering 
does  away  with  bother  of  iron 
hoops  and  provides  best  insur¬ 
ance  against  wind  and  weather. 
Old  stave  silos  can  be  made  into 
new,  permanent,  3-wall  silos  at 
one-half  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Send  for  Catalog,  prices,  terms 
and  Agency  Offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


-  If  you  want  to 
get  some  real  fnct9 

_ W-  nm]  figures  about  the 

strongest,  most  durable,  most 
useful  sTo  built,  don’t  fail  to  and 
for  our  new,  big  silo  free  book  tlmt 
tolls  about  the  25  superior  features  of 

nappanee  silos 

Guaranteed  the  moiit  nerviceablo  con- 

venloot  end  economical  y?“ 

I.i.i  Will  nay  f*»r  tboniaolvoii  In  one 
ye&.  A  Hill;  to  lit  an,  farm.  A  price  . 
to  lit  nny  poekotbook.  A  poutul 
b rinse  our  blit  alio  book  froo. 

Nappanes  Lumber& MlgCo. 

Oox  32 

nappanee,  ind. 


ll 


I  bought  a  pig  last  November  and  he 
has  been  doing  fine  until  about  two  weeks 
ago  he  got  weak  in  the  legs.  I  feed  him 
on  'boiled  potatoes,  turnips,  and  mixed  it 
with  warm  water  with  middlings  and  a 
pinch  of  cracked  corn.  Is  there  anything 
that  can  be  done  for  him?  p.  s. 

Stop  all  cooked  feed  at  once  and  see 
that  the  pig  takes  outdoor  exceise  every 
day.  Let  him  root  for  shelled  corn  and 
oats  scattered  on  the  ground  or  a  big 
barn  floor  and  well  covered  with  litter. 
Feed  milk,  wheat  middlings  and  ground 
barley  or  rye. 


Shoeboil 

This  is  a  reply  to  the  man  with  a  horse 
that  has  a  shoe  boil.  I  have  cared  for 
horses,  all  kinds,  sizes,  shape  and  color, 
and  never  has  one  of  them  had  a  shoe 
boil  in  the  past  40  years.  It  is  only  a 
long-coil  tinned,  agonizing  torture  that 
causes  a  shoe  boil.  The  stall  is  too  nar¬ 
row.  so  the  horse  is  forced  to  lie  full  on 
the  heel  caulk  of  the  shoe  on  that  foot.  It 
is  the  heel  caulk,  pressing  and  gouging 
into  or  onto  that  joint  that  finally  forms 
into  a  boil.  The  obvious  cure  is  preven¬ 
tion.  by  making  the  stall  wider  so  the 
horse  can  lie  over  more  on  the  side,  keep¬ 
ing  the  foot  away  from  that  joint.  To 
cure  the  boil  already  formed,  roll  a  bran 
bag  crosswise  into  a  tight  roll  and  tie 
around  the  pastern.  Then  bathe  the  boil 
with  some  good  horse  liniment  and  it  will 
be  cured  in  a  week.  Do  not  have  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  cut  it  out.  only  adding  more 
pain  and  agony  to  the  poor  horse. 

v.  T.  L. 

We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent 
for  his  letter,  but  like  many  horsemen, 
he  has  accepted  and  stated  the  common 
erroneous  notion  that  shoe  boil  is  caused 
by  lying  upon  the  heel  caulk ings  of  the 
shoe.  It  is  possible  for  a  horse  to  lacerate 
the  skin  accidentally  in  that  way,  hut 
shoe  boil  is  caused  by  bruising  of  the 
elbows  upon  the  bare  floor,  and  this 
usually  happens  to  the  horse  that  habit¬ 
ually  lies  upon  the  chest  instead  of  the 
side.  A  newly  formed  shoe  boil  should 
not  be  opened  and  may  disappear  if 
treated  as  our  correspondent  suggests,  but 
a  chronic  shoe  boil  in  which  a  fibroid 
tumor  growth  is  present  can  only  be  re¬ 
moved  with  the  knife. 

Depraved  Appetite 

What  is  the  cause  of  hogs  and  pigs  eat¬ 
ing  dung  as  fast  as  they  make  it  l  1  hey 
have  all  tl.  middlings  they  can  eat.  also 
oilmeul.  bran  and  whole  corn.  Kvery 
hog  wo  have  raised  develops  this  habit. 

New  York.  k.  k.  * . 

We  suspect  that  you  are  keeping  the 
hogs  too  closely  confined.  Allow  them 
their  liberty,  with  free  access  to  Alfalfa 
hay.  wood  ashes,  wood  charcoal  and 
slaked  lime.  Feed  shelled  coru.  wheat 
middlings  and  tankage  from  self-feeders. 
Also  allow  salt  from  a  clean  trough  once 
a  week.  This  should  cud  the  trouble. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


Other  Classified  Advertisements 
Will  Be  Found  on  Page  507 


125- ACRE  stoek  farm;  good  land  anti  buildings: 

iish  and  oysters;  fine  climntc;  price  $3,500.  E. 
I/.  SELTZER,  Marumseo,  Aid. 


FOR  SALE — Stronghcart  House;  ideal  home, 
beautifully  moated  on  Long  Island  Sound,  near 
Easthampton;  seven  acres  of  cultivated  ground, 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens;  wonderful  opportu¬ 
nity.  Address  MRS.  ROBERT  EDESON,  Sag 
Harbor,  Long  Island. 


FOR  SALE — Pleasant,  well-located  Florida  Win¬ 
ter  home;  nearly  new:  cheap  for  quick  cash 
sale.  AVrite  J.  E.  FRAMPTON,  Ocala,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE — 08  acres;  114  miles  from  town  and 
shipping  station  paying  League  prices;  10  head 
stock,  team  mares  amP  tools;  residence;  barn, 
silo,  poultryhouse  and  one  of  the  best  maple 
groves  in  county;  cheap  for  quick  sale.  C. 
VUFKIND,  Ericville,  N.  Y. 


IDEALLY  LOCATED  110-acre  creek  farm,  near 
large  town  and  cities;  complete  set  fine,  large 
buildings;  splendidly  watered;  orchard,  sugar 
bush,  timber;  offered'  to  settle  an  estate;  $125 
per  acre,  which  would  barely  pay  for  buildings. 
MRS.  PERCY  L.  HACKS,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 140-ncre  hay,  grain,  sheep  or  dairy 
farm:  11-room  house;  new  00x30  basement 
barn;  30x20  barn:  $30  per  acre;  easy  terms 
Address  VINCENT  R.  SCOFIELD,  East  Chat¬ 
ham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM,  314  acres;  near  Atlantic 
City,  on  main  road  to  Ocean  City;  fine  market 
for  products;  modern  six-room  house,  bath,  elec¬ 
tric  light,  gas,  water,  hot  water  heat;  90  fruit 
trees;  chicken  houses.  Particulars,  address 
BOX  90.  Linwood,  N.  ,T. 


WANTED — Improved  poultry  plant,  rent  or 
share.  PALMER,  Allendale,  N.  ,T. 


IDEAL  dairy,  poultry,  truck  farm;  borders 
famous  resort:  beautiful  view,  boating,  fish¬ 
ing;  home  market;  about  50  acres:  modern 
house;  good  buildings;  stock,  tools;  $0,000; 
terms.  JAMES  MOSHER,  Belgrade  Lakes.  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Three  farms,  240,  180,  157  acres; 

good  land,  buildings:  timber  worth  asking 
price.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Good  valley  farm;  200  acres,  in¬ 
cluding  apple  orchard;  50  miles  from  N.  Y.: 
produce  brings  highest  price  on  premises;  milk 
12c  per  quart;  well  watered  pastures;  will  lease 
to  experienced  farmer  having  own  stoek  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rent  or  on  shares.  PAUL  GROSS,  302 
Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED — -Five  to  20  acres,  with  some  fruit: 

50  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  5354, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EIGHTY-SIX- ACRE  farm:  sale  or  rent:  near 
Flagtown,  Somerset  Co.  ;all  level,  stone  free; 
large  house;  outbuildings;  fruit:  $7,000;  easy 
terms:  rent  $500.  OWNER,  135  East  45th  St.', 
New  York. 


SOMERSET  CO.  stock  dairy  farm;  215  acres;  14 
mile  from  dV>pot;  all  level,  stone  free,  rich, 
dark  soil:  180  acres  tillable;  best  water:  com¬ 
plete  buildings.  For  particulars  address  F. 
HAHR,  119  East  47th  Street,  New  York. 


Miscellaneous 


POWER  spraying  outfit  for  sale;  large  capacity 
good  condition.  PERCY  W.  BUSH,  Stockton, 

N.  J. 

I'Ott  SALE — “Apples  of  New  York,”  two  rols.; 

also  “Plums  of  New  York.”  D.  SIRAMARS 
Chatham.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Emerson  foot  lilt  sulky  plow:  new 
last  year.  JOHN  BOWER,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  Dederiok  hay  baling 
press;  any  condition  or  second-hand  press  of 
any  other  make  in  good  condition.  J.  FRED 
DAVIS,  Manager,  Brook  Farm,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Choice  red  kidney  beans,  $12  per 
100:  one  Child's  hop  and  tree  duster,  No.  4 
*JM>.  CHARLES  K.  OTT.MAN,  Sharon  Springs, 


FOR  SALE — Two  carloads  of  choice  first  and 
second  cutting  Alfalfa  liny:  baled  and  ready 
for  Immediate  shipment;  write  for  prices.  A 
A.  MOORE,  Wampsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— New  Way  five  h.p.  gaso¬ 
line  engine;  practically  new.  R.  W.  IIAINES. 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 


COTTAGE  CHEESE— Freshly  made;  parcel  post 
prepaid  second  zone;  pound  package  for  quar¬ 
ter  dollar.  BROADMEADOW  FARM,  Rahwav, 
N.  J.  I 


FOR  SALE — Pullford  tractor  attachment  for 
Ford  car:  good  as  new;  $100.  J.  C.  HOGAN, 
Washlngtonvllle,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — From  grower  to  consumer:  5  to  15 
lbs.,  20c  lb.;  15  to  50  lbs.,  18c  lb.;  over  50 
lbs.,  15c  lb.;  prepaid.  E.  S.  SCHISLER,  Em¬ 
poria,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Cord  wood:  carload  lots.  GEO. 
RICKEL,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchnngc  for  trnctor  outfit,  or 
sheep,  registered1  Percheron  stallion,  Prince 
No.  84112;  .jet  black :  seven  years  old:  weight 
1.750:  has  produced  some  wonderful  colts.  F. 
P.  ER  KEN  RECK.  F'a.vctteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Car  of  bright  clover  hav,  $20.50 
per  ton,  f.  o  .  b.  WILL  JOHNSON,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP — New  crop;  best  quality;  sam¬ 
ple,  10c.  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva  (>.' 


TRACTOR — Holder,  Model  “C”;  engine  harrow, 
double  notion  cutaway:  good  condition.  HOP¬ 
KINS,  Conway,  Mass.,  Frnnklln  County. 


BEEMAN  garden  tractor:  used  one  month:  fine 
condition;  bargain.  BOX  90,  Linwood,  N.  J. 


For  SALE — Two-ton  Federal  truck:  worm  drive: 

Continental  motor;  stake  body;  tine  condition: 
$850.  11..RTON  FARM,  Konnett  Square,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — B-L-K  milking  machine,  complete 
for  thirty  cows,  including  piping,  $250:  four 
complete  Louden  iron  pipe  cow  stalls,  new,  $70; 
No.  17  De  Laval  Separator,  $75.  Oil  ESTER- 
BROOK  FARM,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS,  two  390  Cyphers,  175  Buckeye. 

120  Buckeye;  one  Standard  brooder  stove, 
large  size,  brand  new:  four  Norwich  fountains; 
one  Beotnan  garden  trnctor;  all  practically  new. 
BOX  9(1,  Linwood,  N.  J. 
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LET  JDreW-  HELP  YOU 

INCREASE  DAIRY 1  PROFITS 


This  % 
Big  Barn 
Equipment 
Book®  FREE 


Feed  and  Litter 


Mail  This  Coupon  Now 


polas^etc.  The  Drew  book  shows  ideal 
barn  interiors,  stall  arrangements,  etc. 
It  will  be  of  untold  value  to  every  barn 
builder.  Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon,  or  write  us  a  postcard  asking  for 
this  free  book  and  full  information 
about  the  Drew  free  barn-planning 
offer. 

DREW  CARRIER  CO. 

Dept.  105  WATERLOO,  WIS. 


DREW  CARRIER  CO..  Dept.  10S  Waterloo.  Wis. 

I'iease  send  me  without  ,'harye  or  obligation,  the  Drew  book  00  complete  barn 
equipment,  and  full  details  of  the  Drew  Made-to-Order  barn-plan  offer. 

Marne 


Address 


Town 


ELECTRIC  incubator,  standard  I.u-Glo;  tiO-cgg: 

used  twice;  perfect  order:  $10.  AD\  ER- 
T1SKR  5334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHOICE  Yvllow-eye  and  White  Pea  Beans;  nine 
cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  Rupert.  Vt.;  remit 
with  order.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Rebuilt  Hill  Colony  Brood¬ 
ers,  as  good  as  new.  with  second-hand  de¬ 
flectors;  both  52-inch  and  (10-ineh;  a  great  bar¬ 
gain  in  these  famous  brooders.  Address  UNITED 
BROODER  CO.,  3<W  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton, 
N.  J, 


WANTED — A  few  rooms,  furnished,  for  light 
housekeeping  on  large  busy  farm,  from  May 
or  June  to  November,  by  mother  and  two  little 
girls,  with  maid.  J.  O.  8TEWART,  742  Elmore 
Pl„  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  piano  tuner’s  leather  covered 
tool  case;  good  condition:  otic  player  tracker 
imr  pump:  some  good  second-hand  ivories.  Write 
J.  E.  FRAMPTON,  Ocala,  Fla. 


FOR  SALK — Correct  Coal  Brooders,  stove  and 
52-inch  top  complete:  new:  never  unerated; 
guaranteed  satisfactory:  $14.75  each:  order  from 
tills  ad  or  write.  HARRY  SNYDER,  Cottckill, 


WANTED  —  To  buy  cheap,  second-hand  or 
wrecked  Moline  tractor.  ERNEST  TANGE, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Northville.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ten)  outdoor,  five  indoor  Wigwariu 
^  Brootfcrs.  WM.  II.  11  EARS  FIELD,  Babylon, 


WAN  TED — One  or  more  cars  of  stock  hay:  quote 
price,  quality  and  freight  rate  here:-  prompt 
answer;  no  dealers.  HARVEY  MOORE,  R.  F. 
D.  No.  2,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


for  SALE — Two  390-egg  Cyphers  standard  in¬ 
cubators,  $30  each;  two  large  Cyphers  Colum¬ 
bia*,  $17  each:  all  recent  models:  us.hr  only  two 
seasons:  excellent  condition,  new  Standard 
brooder,  large.  $17;  immediate  shipment.  WAL¬ 
TER  MARSLAND;  Otego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Planet  Jr.  No.  72  Cultivator:  never 
used;  cost  $145:  will  sell  for  $75;  reason  for 
selling,  retired  from  farming.  R.  BAULSl  R 
Jr.,  Wantagh,  I..  L,  N.  V. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

_ OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombaulfs 

I  Caustic  Balsam! 

I  IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL  I 

■  Cnr  —It  I*  pene 

■  UI  trialing.  Booth- 

■  lng  Anri  healing,  ami 

ILq  for  all  Old  Boms. 

1  ll  C  BruifltB,  or 

Wound*,  Felons,  Boils. 

||  M|4ai%  m  Corns  and 

numan  Bunions 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 

D A f|u  no  equal  as 

DUlij  a  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  bom  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 


Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

allStiffJoints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Coriihill,  Tex.— **Ono  bottlo  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $130.00  paid  in 
doctor’s  bills.”  OTTO  A.  BEYKB. 

Price  $1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  K. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland, 0. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Thousand,  of  sore,  lame  and  useless  horses  have  bee  n 
permanently  cured  by  owners  who  first  sent  for  our  96- 
page  FREE  book.  It  is  a  mind-settler  on  diagnosing 
and  treating  58  kinds  of  lameness.  You  need  it  for  ref¬ 
erence —  it  •  the  sifted-out  results  of  over  24  year's  ex¬ 
perience  in  treating  so-called  incurable  lameness. 

SAVE-The  -HORSE 

VTrod.  marl.  Registered! 

is  no  “cure  all."  but  it  Is  backed  up  to  do  the  things 
we  claim  for  it  by  a  Signed  Guarantee-Bond — “money 
refunded  if  it  fails”  on  SPAVIN.  Ringbone.  Thoropin. 
or  Shoulder,  Knee.  Ankle.  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease — 
horse  works.  Keep  it  on  hand  for  emergencies.  Used 
and  unqualifiedly  endorsed  by  breeders,  and  owners 
of  the  most  valuable  horses  in  the  world,  such  as 
Geers.  Murphy,  Cox,  etc.  No  blistering,  no  firing — 
the  humane  remedy  for  sore  and  lame  horses. 

Write  us  today  about  any  horse  ailment  and  get  our 
BOOK,  Copy  of  Contract  and  Advice— ALL  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO..  324  State  St..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Hors.  with 

CONTRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewi.  ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


One  of  the  most  abused  privileges  in 
the  United  States  today  is  the  so-called 
“freedom  of  the  press,”  and  you  certainly 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  privilege  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  your  dealings  with 
US.  ABRAHAM  FUR  COMPANY, 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

This  burst  of  condemnation  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  brought  out  be¬ 
cause  we  published  complaints  of  two 
Maine  subscribers  who  contended  they 
did  not  receive  the  fair  grading  on  their 
shipments.  One  of  these  shippers  put  in¬ 
structions  in  the  package  that  the  furs  were 
to  be  held  separate.  This  the  Abraham  Fur 
Co.  did ;  but  did  not  “hold”  separate  long 
enough  to  permit  the  returns  to  reach 
Maine,  and  the  return  demand  to  reach 
St.  Louis.  The  shipper  therefore  had  to 
accept  what  was  offered  him  the  same  as 
though  he  had  not  taken  the  precaution 
to  instruct  “hold  separate.”  In  the  other 
case  the  instructions  to  hold  separate 
were  sent  by  mail.  Abraham  Fur  Co. 
price  list  instructs  shippers  to  place  such 
requests  inside  package  or  box,  therefore 
the  instructions  were  entirely  ignored. 
Was  the  firm  justified  in  ignoring  the 
shipper’s  request  because  it  was  sent  in 
the  U.  S.  mails  instead  of  with  the  pack¬ 
age?  Because  of  our  efforts  to  protect 
shippers  another  raw  fur  house  a  few 
years  ago  referred  to  the  editor  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  as  a  “vile  thing.”  Considering 
the  source  we  regard  such  epithets  in  the 
light  of  a  compliment.  The  editors  who 
will  uphold  the  receivers  of  goods  when 
they  refuse  to  treat  shippers  fairly  are 
no  doubt  “gentlemen”  and  “scholars. 
We  have  no  desire  to  earn  the  commenda 
tion  of  these  houses.  We  believe  the 
“privilege”  of  quoting  big  prices  for 
country  produce  and  then  returning  as 
much  or  little  as  the  receiver  of  the  goods 
likes  is  more  abused  than  the  “freedom 
of  the  press”  which  Abraham  Fur  Co. 
complains  about. 

I  am  sending  you  a  bunch  ot  literature 
which  the  “American  School  of  Poultry 
Husbandry,”  Leavenworth,  b  an  .  has 
been  sending  me  from  time  tr  tune.  I 
saw  one  of  their  advertisements  some 
time  ago  that  interested  me,  and  suppos¬ 
ing  T.  E.  Quisen'berry  to  be  all  right  I 
wrote  them.  Immediately  I  began  to  re¬ 
ceive  these  letters  offering  this  course  at 
much  reduced  rates,  “because  I  was  such 
a  friend  of  theirs,”  etc.,  etc.,  and  also 
offering  me  a  chance  to  get  rich  simply 
by  buying  a  few  shares  of  their  stock. 
I  think  the  “Publisher’s  Desk”  is  about 
the  best  reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  so 
thought  I  would  send  this  mess  along  for 
vou  to  add  to  your  valuable  collection. 
Maine.  R.  m.  h. 

We  have  always  regarded  Prof,  Quisen- 
berry  as  a  high  authority  on  poultry  sub¬ 
jects,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  lure  of 
easy  money  has  gotten  the  better  of  his 
professional  instincts.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  course  scheme  and  the  stock-selling 
scheme  are  not  worthy  of  a  man  of  Prof. 
Quisenberry’s  professional  reputation. 

This  looks  like  more  “bunk”  to  me.  I 
am  going  to  hang  on  to  my  bonds. 

New  York.  J.  J.  P. 

This  refers  to  the  latest  scheme  to  get 
Liberty  Bonds  out  of  the  possession  of 
the  owners.  Export  Finance  Corporation, 
40-42  Wall  St.,  New  York,  issue  a  cir¬ 
cular  asking  the  holders  to  lend  their 
Liberty  Bonds.  The  plan  apparently  is 
to  put  these  bonds  up  for  collateral  with 
a  bank  on  which  to  borrow  money,  the 
money  to  be  used  in  financing  export  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  owners  of  the  bonds  are 
to  receive  25  per  cent  of  the  profits  which 
may  accrue  from  the  sum  invested.  There 
is  great  danger  in  this  scheme  for  the 
Liberty  Bond  holders.  In  fact,  we  advise 
against  parting  with  the  bonds  except  in 
dire  necessity.  There  are  any  number  of 
gentlemen  schooled  in  the  arts  of  “high 
finance”  hatching  schemes  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Liberty  Bonds  in  the  hands 
of  small  investors. 

I  enclose  circular  of  the  Progress  Paint 
Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  Will  you  inform  me  in 
your  “Publisher’s  Desk”  whether  they  are 
a  reliable  firm  to  deal  with?  They  send 
out  a  “big  proposition.” 

Pennsylvania.  M.  G. 

We  do  not  consider  the  firm  worthy  <> 
the  confidence  and  trade  of  our  people. 
Our  reports  indicate  the  product  is  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality ;  the  Progress  Paint  Co. 
was  one  of  the  concerns  that  resorted  to 
the  fake  “refused  shipment”  scheme  un¬ 
til  the  Postoffice  Department  brought 
pressure  to  bear  which  resulted  in  the 


discontinuance  of  the  practice.  It  is  only 
logical  that  a  firm  which  deliberately  de¬ 
ceives  in  one  respect  cannot  be  trusted  to 
treat  customers  fairly  in  any  other. 

Is  the  American  Automobile  Owners’ 
Association  reliable?  I  have  been  asked 
to  join  it,  and  would  like  your  opinion 
on  it.  Is  the  A.  A.  A.  the  same  company? 

New  York.  M.  w. 

The  American  Automobile  Owners’  As¬ 
sociation  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
American  Automobile  Association.  The 
American  Automobile  Owners’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  supposed  to  afford  protection  to 
members  whose  cars  suffer  damage 
through  accidents.  One  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  joined  the  association  with  this 
idea  appealed  to  us  last  Summer  to  se¬ 
cure  compensation  on  account  of  an  ac¬ 
cident  which  his  car  suffered.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  in  question  was  unable  to  get  any 
redress,  and  it  is  our  usual  experience 
that  associations  of  this  kind  prove  a  de¬ 
lusion  and  a  snare. 

I  am  sending  you  a  circular  of  the 
Parker  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Their  agent  was  here  today  trying 
to  get  me  to  invest  in  shares  of  their 
stock.  He  told  me  that  some  people  were 
trading  their  Liberty  bonds ;  one  party 
$1,000  in  Liberty  Bonds;  others  in  War 
Savings  Stamps.  Please  investigate  and 
give  your  opinion  in  “Publisher’s  Desk.” 
It  may  save  others  from  getting  taken  in, 
for  I  think  it  is  sucker  bait.  I  told  him 
I  had  nothing  to  invest;  that  I  had  a 
Liberty  bond  and  was  going  to  keep  it. 

Indiana.  j.  k. 

The  organ  of  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World  prints  a  cartoon 
which  makes  an  appropriate  answer  to 
this  letter.  It  shows  the  owner  about  to 
part  with  his  Liberty  bond  in  exchange 
for  stock  in  a  wildcat  concern  labelled 
“Skinem-Good  Stock,  100  per  cent  Divi¬ 
dends.”  The  above  is  a  very  appropriate 
title  for  most  stock  propositions  in  which 
country  people  are  urged  to  invest.  There 
is  no  more  reason  why  farmers  should  in¬ 
vest  in  an  automobile  tire  company  than 
that  city  people  should  finance  those  who 
may  be  ambitious  to  start  a  farm  enter¬ 
prise.  This  concern  appears  only  in  the 
formative  'date  ns  yet,  and  it  would  be 
the  height  of  recklessness  for  farmers  to 
put  money  or  Liberty  bonds  into  the  pro¬ 
posed  enterprise. 

Recently  I  have*  taken  much  interest 
in  your  Publisher’s  Desk,  but  the  horse 
was  taken  before  I  locked  the  door.  In 
January,  1913.  while  wife  and  I  were  in 
Florida  with  our  auto  we  met  a  slick 
person  named  Moorman,  who  was  selling 
stock  for  a  company  known  as  “The 
Southern  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.”  of  Augusta, 
Ga.  He  represented  that  stockholders  would 
get  their  tires  and  tubes  at  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  also  seven  per  cent  interest  on  their 
money,  and  of  course  it  was  a  “money¬ 
maker,”  and  the  dividends  would  be  very 
heavy  (for  the  company).  Of  course 
this  all  appeared  very  nice  for  a  man 
who  took  long  auto  trips.  And  with  the 
wool  over  my  eyes  I  fell  to  the  amount 
of  $125  in  stock,  preferred  and  common, 
which  I  now  hold,  but  nothing  more ;  no 
interest,  no  dividends,  no  reduction  in 
pjice  on  tires.  In  my  first  order  I  re¬ 
ceived  two  Acme  tires,  and  in  my  second 
order  I  received  two  Pennsylvania  oil- 
proof  tires,  which  can  be  bought  at  almost 
any  garage  for  the  money  I  paid.  Six 
years  I  have  waited,  and  have  written 
the  company  (or  whatever  it  is)  several 
letters  asking  for  my  due.  The  last  letter 
I  received  they  wrote  I  should  have 
patience,  as  the  company  was  doing  well 
and  making  money.  Of  course  they 
ought  to  make  money,  when  someone  else 
furnishes  the  capital  gratis.  My  last 
letter  has  not  been  answered,  and  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  investigate  their 
business  methods,  as  their  exposure  may 
be  a  warning  to  others.  My  patience  is 
exhausted.  I  know  the  Publisher’s  Desk 
has  been  a  great  help  to  many  who  have 
been  beguiled.  m.  d.  m. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  usual  result  of  investment 
in  stock  of  any  concern  offering  the  in¬ 
ducement  that  stockholders  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  goods  at  a  discount  or  wholesale 
prices.  We  can  point  to  a  dozen  auto¬ 
mobile  tire  companies  at  least  that  have 
sold  or  attempted  to  sell  stock  on  this 
basis,  and  the  only  one  that  has  become 
an  established  enterprise  abandoned  this 
scheme  for  selling  stock  before  it  had 
gone  very  far.  The  agent  selling  the 
stock  of  the  Southern  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co.  no  doubt  l'cceived  a  large  percentage 
commission. 

The  compauy  seems  to  bo  active;  but 
the  experience  of  M.  D.  M’.  is  typical  of 
many  who  have  invested  in  stock  of  con¬ 
cerns  with  the  idea  that  they  would  there¬ 
by  be  able  to  purchase  goods  at  whole¬ 
sale.  or  at  a  lower  price  than  in  the 
regular  market. 


Thousands  are  installing  the 
Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace  now 


because  they  want  to  b esure  about  heating 
comfort  and  lower  fuel  bills  next  winter. 

Fall  is  a  busy  time  for  Mueller  dealers  and  if  you 
wait,  the  first  cold  snap  may  catch  you  unpre¬ 
pared.  And  certainly  you  don’t  want  to  go 
through  another  winter  putting  up  with  the  muss, 
discomfort  and  high  cost  of  stove  heat. 

Because  of  its  pipeless  construction  the  Mueller 
can  be  easily  installed  in  any  home — nc  tearing 
up  of  walls  and  floors  for  pipes.  The  Mueller 
is  guaranteed  to  heat  every  room  in  your  house 
comfortably  through  one  register. 

The  Mueller  is  recognized  by  heating  experts  as 
the  highest  type  of  pipeless  furnace  construction. 
It  will  burn  any  kind  of  fuel— hard  or  soft  coal, 
coke,  wood,  lignite,  gas  or  oil— and  save  you  ^ 
to  34  on  fuel  cost. (  Whether  your  house  is  large 
or  small,  with  a  cellar  or  without,  the  Mueller  can 
be  installed  easily  and  will  serve  you  efficiently. 

The  operation  of  the  Mueller  and  its  superior  features  are 
interestingly  explained  in  the  booklet  “The  Modern  Method 
of  Heating  Your  Home,’’  which  we’ll  gladly  send  you  free 
upon  request.  Write  today  for  this  book  and  the  name  of 
your  nearest  Mueller  dealer. 

L,  J.  MUELLER  FURNACE  CO. 

227  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Makers  of  Heating  Systems  of  all  kinds  since  1857 

Distributing  points  at  Brooklyn  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Toledo,  Ohio; 

Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Minneapolis  and  St. 

Paul,  Minn.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis, 

Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Aberdeen,  S.  D.:  Seattle,  Wash.; 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MAKES  A  BIG  HIT 

Absolutely  indestructible. 
Can’t  rot, swell.crack, twist 
or  collapse.  No  painting  os 
repairs.  No  spoiled  ensil¬ 
age.  Guaranteed  for  50 
years,  all  because  it’s  an¬ 
chored  new  way  by  inter¬ 
locking  anchors  planted 
into  concrete  foundation 
on  new  engineering  prin¬ 
ciple.  Makes  the  best,  most 
modern,  most  improved 
type  of  silo  ever  produced, 
as  shown  by  Blue  Prints, 
which  we  will  send 
you  free 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 

HOW 

Silos 


\^0-b 


Champion 
now  cheape.  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  any¬ 
thing  farmers  buy 
and  sell.  Government 
control  of  prices  on 
Bteel  and  eilo  material 
makes  this  the  best  time 
to  buy.  Besides,  silo  own¬ 
ers  now  make  double  prof-. 

Its  on  ensilage.  Our  stock 
of  silo  material  is  tho  best 
we  he  ve  ever  had.  Buy  now. 

Save  money.  Save  delay.  Get 
our  special  proposition  on 
your  own  silo.  Bigger  sav¬ 
ing  on  our  Club  Plan  by 
buying  together  with 
two  or  three  neighbors. 

Write  today.  Big  sur¬ 
prise  for  you.  Thia 
may  be  your  last  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  a 
silo  on  these  term  as  our  ma¬ 
terial  contracts  right  now 
are  most  favorable.  Now 
is  the  tim_  to  order. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Champion  SiloB  most  popular  of  all.  Ira 
provements  und  price  sell  them  easy  and 
<  uick. 'Agents  wanted  in  open  territory. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

24  WARDER  STREET 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Our  Country  Needs 
Livestock  and  Poultry 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

for 

farm  sanitation 

will  keep  Livestock  and 
Poultry  healthy. 


KRESO  DIP  NO.  1 

EASY  TO  USE. 

EFFICIENT.  ECONOMICAL. 

Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice  and  Mites; 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Common  Skin  Diseases. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 
ON  POULTRY  AND  LIVESTOCK. 

Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


Silo  ex¬ 
port*  uay  and 
all  ownurs  know, 
that  our  improved 
construction  haa 
eolvuri  the  problem 
of  building  a  r.atia- 
factory  permanent 
silo. 

SETS  OF  BLUE 
PRINTS  FREE 

Show  and  doacribo 
Champion  con  - I 
etructlon  and  im-J 
provementa.  Get  j 
thorn  ot  once. 


frite  i*o  day 


Galloway  I  I  JHH 

hundreds  of  dollar®  on  your  i _ „ _ 

Thousands  of  f»Tnera  make  thia  saving  buying1  direct 
from  Galloway.  Why  don’t  you?  1919  book  shows 
latent  and  beat  mplementa  and  feature*. 

GALLOWAY'S  SEPARATORS 
ENGINES  —  SPREADERS 
Direct  From  Factory 

Four  good  sizes  Separator*.  Clean  ekimmera- 
rouily  cleaned  —  sanitary.  Magneto  equipped N 
Knjiine*  2H  to  12  II. P.  Portable  or  stationary— 
burn  any  fuel.  Wide  spreading,  low-down,  light? 
draft  Spreaders.  Writ**  today# for  1919  b RLE 
BOOK.  Close  by  shipping  points. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

Box  277  Waterloo,  (OWS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  Hell  or  exchange,  mako  it  known  here. 
Thin  Hate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  bo  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


POSITION'  ready  for  a  reliable  married  mnn  at 
general  farm  and  fruit  work  and  eare  small 
herd;  Ohio;  give  experience,  wages  expected  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  5327,  care  Rural 
New-  Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman,  used  to  the  country,  for 
general  housework  in  small  family;  house  with 
modern  improvements;  mile  from  village:  liberal 
wages  for  capable  help.  GILLETT  WYNKOOP, 
Kingston,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -At  once,  herdsman  for  small  herd 
registered  Guernseys;  modern  stable;  on  ear 
line  to  Albany;  pay  $45  and  board.  WALDORF 
FARMS,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  young  men,  active  and  willing, 
to  work  on  a  duck  farm.  WEBER  BROS.. 
Wrentham,  Mass. 


WANTED — Girls  to  enter  (raining  in  a  modern, 
up-to-date  registered  hospital;  qualifications, 
one  year  high  school.  Address  LEONARD  HOS¬ 
PITAL,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  to  work  on 
farm,  who  can  milk  and  handle  horses;  state 
age,  sine  of  family,  nationality  and  wages:  also 
send  reference.  POST  OFFICE  BOX  171,  Boon- 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  or  married  teamster  on  up-to- 
date  dairy  farm  on  main  Worcester  trolley 
road.  SIBLEY  FARMS,  Spencer,  Mass. 


FARMER  wanted  for  a  100-acre  apple  and  pig 
farm:  niusl  understand  both  branches:  nine 
miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  in  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y. ;  one  mile  from  station  on  New  England 
R.  I!.;  good  house,  horses,  cows,  eliiekens:  hired 
man  on  the  place;  state  previous  experience, 
references,  wages.  ADVERTISER  5240,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  men  for  general  farm  work 
Apply  to  HIGH  VALLEY  FARM,  Copake 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm*  hand  in  connection  with  soil 
fertility  work;  must  be  careful,  dependable, 
good  hand  with  team  and  able  to  handle  farm 
machinery:  begin  April  1st  or  earlier:  references 
required;  $75  per  month.  Address  A.  W.  BLAIR, 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Immediately,  married  man,  general 
farm  work;  house,  milk,  wood,  garden  fur¬ 
nished:  state  references  and  wages  expected  in 
first  letter.  HOHMANN  BROTHERS,  Prince¬ 
ton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  ns  gardener,  who  under¬ 
stands  flowers,  greenhouse  and  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  work;  state  ago,  wages  wanted  with  board 
and  room,  and  give  references  in  first  letter. 
PACT,  D.  COOK,  Springfield.  Center,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  farm  for. -man,  who  Is  will¬ 
ing  to  do  ns  directed;  wife  to  board  extra 
men:  raise  farm  poultry  on  shares:  will  employ 
grown  hoys:  modern  house.  Apply  Manager, 
THE  HERMITAGE,  Centreville,  Md. 


WANTED — -Young  married  man  to  work  in  barn; 

registered1  Jerseys;  fine  opportunity  for  man 
wanting  to  learn.  Apply  TIIE  HERMITAGE, 
Centreville,  Md. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  care  for  eight  to  10 
cows,  care  for  small  dairy,  make  sweet  cream 
and  salt  butler.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Arrnonk, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  working  farmer  to  run  a  stock 
farm:  up-to-date;  new  buildings;  registered 
Shorthorn  cattle;  must  he  competent  and  able 
to  give  best  references.  Address  MEADOW- 
DALE,  P.  O,  Box  1(131,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  on  a  farm;  must  he  re¬ 
liable.  good  cook  and  economical.  M.  EVANS, 
Chester  Springs,  Pa. 


WANTED — April  1st.  permanently,  man  and 
wife,  without  children,  on  4-acre  place,  West¬ 
chester  County:  two  in  family;  man  a  vegetable 
gardener  and  handy  man:  wife  for  general  house¬ 
work;  up-to-date  quarters,  with  private  bath  and 
conveniences;  first-class  references  required.  Ad¬ 
dress,  stating  wages  expected:  address,  ED¬ 
WARD  LEE  RT.IMLTXE,  28  West  46tli  Street, 
New  York. 

_ b 

WANTED — Two  married  teamsters  on  estate; 

one  whose  wife  cau  help  in  hoarding  house; 
also  single  man  for  general  work.  11.  M.  LEE, 
Windsor,  Vt. 


WANTED — A  woman  who  is  accustomed  to 
country  life  aud  lias  some  knowledge  of  nurs¬ 
ing  to  care  for  elderly  gentleman  and  assist  ill 
the  care  of  house:  two  in  family:  no  laundry 
work;  house  lias  modern  improvements,  steam 
heated:  good  wages  paid.  ADVERTISER  5330, 
care  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  milk  farm:  wife  to 
board  single  men;  must  be  g . i  cook,  compe¬ 

tent  for  place:  also  single  man;  state  wages 
expected,  age,  number  in  family,  when  at  lib¬ 
erty;  give  references.  S.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol, 
Conn. 


THE  FOLLOWING  positions  are  open  to  single 
men  with  references  and  ability"  Henfoman, 
must  be  good  butter-maker;  (lower  gardener  and 
eultrymaii.  BAY  END  FARM,  Buzzards  Bay, 
lass. 


WANTED— A  farmer  to  run  a  farm  on  shares: 

about  100  neres:  In  Massachusetts:  stocked  and 
tools.  ADVERTISER  5341,  eare  Rural  New- 
Y.n  ker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework;  no 
washing:  tare  one  floor  only;  all  year  place. 
MRS.  J.  S.  KINNE.  210  S.  Paramns  RofifT, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — For  a  large  young  orchard  a  man 
(single)  who  thoroughly  understands  the  prim¬ 
ing  and  spraying  of  apple  trees;  state  age.  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  required.  SINGLETON 
FARMS,  Wallnm  Lake,  R.  I. 


WANTED — Gardener,  single  man,  April  1st.  on 
gentleman's  place,  near  Goshen,  Orange  Co., 
N*  Y.;  must  he  of  good  habits  and  come  well 
recommended;  no  greenhouse  work,  but  must  tin-  i 
derstand?  vegetables,  flowers  and  fruit  tlior-  | 
oughly:  only  sober  men,  with  experience,  need 
apply;  state  experience,  references  and  salary 
exacted  in  first  letter.  DI1.  CADY,  34G  Fulton 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  foreman  wanted  on  large  apple  and 
dry  stoek  farm  in  Connecticut  hills;  prefer 
married  man  from  27-40;  must  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  labor  to  considerable  extent, 
possess  broad,  practical  common  sense,  energy 
and  initiative;  much  prefer  man  who  lias  worked 
his  own  or  his  family’s  farm;  essential  that  he 
was  brought  up  on  farm;  no  one  with  experience 
on  fancy  place  will  be  considered,  and  very  few 
college  graduates;  will  bo  given  good  wages  and 
share  of  profits;  this  is  a  place  for  a  man  who 
is  now  making  good,  but.  whose  present,  job  has 
not  enough  future;  give  full  details  of  past  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER.  5355, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  single  woman  to  cook,  or  couple  for 
light  farm  work,  on  shares  or  by  day  or. 
month;  either  seas  n  '>r  nil  year;  farm  near 
Peckskill;  two  miles  from  trolley.  GRAY,  2(i9 
West  73d  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED — Capable  cTairyman,  also  herdsman,  on 
gentleman’s  estate  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
single  man,  30  to  45  years:  good  wages  and  best 
of  hoard.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT,  Box 
425,  Kutonnh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  thorough  foreman;  honest,  quick, 
industrious  and  painstaking;  understanding 
horses,  cows,  chickens;  willing  and  able  to 
work:  gooil  house  to  live  in:  steady  job  for  mnn 
of  small  family  who  will  take  eare  of  my  in¬ 
terests;  state  wages  and  number  in  family;  loca¬ 
tion  in  Connecticut,  about  30  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Answer,  full  particulars,  W.  I)., 
848  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Married  man,  experienced,  to  lie 
generally  useful  about  a  country  house  and 
work  In  the  garden  during  season  and  help  on 
farm  in  Winter;  comfortable  quarters  and  per¬ 
manent  work  for  the  right  person;  New  York 
State,  80  miles  from  New  York  City,  two  miles 
from  village;  state  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  references.  ADVERTISER  5345,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WANTED  to  take  eare  of  small  dairy, 
With  liens  and  pigs;  single  man;  must  lie 
hustler.  ADVERTISER  5344,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  run  large  farm;  no  rent 
tile  first  year,  and  very  reasonable  terniN; 
must  buy  live  stock,  and  tools  on  the  place; 
good  references.  Apply  to  F.  KNAUST,  R.  D. 
1,  Box  171A,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  single  men  to  work  on  truck 
farm  near  Bi^Jon:  must  lie  temperate  and  no 
smoking  in  work  hours;  state  age,  experience 
and’  wages  expected.  Address  G.  H.  ARNOLD 
&  SONS,  244  Middle  St.,  Braintree,  Mass. 


WANTED — Bright,  active  young  boy.  anxious  to 
learn  general  farming  from  exceptionally  good 
American  farmer:  mnst  like  animals;  would  be 
member  of  family;  small  wages  at  first;  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  5350,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  reliable  married  mnn  to  live  in  a 
now  house  and  work  by  year:  general  farming. 
HERMAN  CROSHAW,  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Respectable  young  man  as  helper  to 
owner  on  small  farm,  with  cows,  chickens, 
etc.,  and  lie  able  to  work  team  at  n  little  gen¬ 
eral  farming:  steady  job  to  right  partv.  WM. 
II.  HEARSFIELD.  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  or  married  man  on  Orleans 
Co.  fruit  farm:  pleasant  place  to  live  in  vil¬ 
lage:  slat"  age,  weight,  past  work,  wages  and 
"hen  at  liberty.  ADVERTISER  5349,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER — Young,  able,  aggressive; 

life  on  farm;  technical  training:  handle  and 
repair  all  farm  machinery,  engines,  tractors; 
plan  rotation  for  economical  feeding  and  con¬ 
serve  and  improve  land;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— By  reliable  American  farmer,,  farm 
to  work  on  shares,  stocked  and  fully  equipped, 
or  manager’s  position.  ADVERTISER  532G,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  widow  with  small  boy  would  like  a 
good  position  in  country.  MRS.  MYRTIE 
McCRAIGON.  Gen.  Delivery,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  wants  position  on  farm  ns 
laborer;  experienced;  best  reference;  Eastern 
Peiiiisvlva"  New  Jersey  or  Maryland  pre¬ 
ferred;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  JOHN 
HYI’SA.  1457  So.  15th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HONOR  ABLY  DISCHARGED  soldier  open  for 
position  on  poultry  farm;  married;  24:  five 
years’  experience  White  Leghorns,  incubation, 
brooding  and  for  eggs;  capable  manage  entire 
plant:  make  offer  of  salary,  living  conditions, 
privileges,  etc.;  best  reference.  RAYMOND 
COOK,  It.  D.  No.  8,  Kent,  0. 


WANTED — Position,  April  1st,  as  a  teamster  on 
a  gentleman’s  place;  life  experience  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  all  its  brunches  and  all  up-to-date  farm 
machinery;  two  years  in  present  ]>osition:  mar¬ 
ried;  two  children,  a  l>oy  17  and  a  girl  10; 
wife  can  care  for  poultry  or  lioard  help;  give 
wages,  and  privileges  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN.  position  as  teamster  or  general 
farm  hand:  no  milking:  A-l  reference:  state 
particulars.  E.  L.  KELLY,  Bennington,  Vt. 


WANTED — Permanent  position  as  working 
manager  of  an  up-to-date  farm:  life  experience 
with  crops,  stock,  dairy  and  orchard  work*,  eight 
years  in  last  position;  salary  $1,200,  house,  etc.; 
good  references;  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5275,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  engagement 
now  or  later:  college  training;  wide  experience 
in  modern  farming,  stock  breeding,  A.  R.  O. 
work,  certified  milk,  growing  of  field  and  garden 
crops,  management  of  farm  help,  farm  accounts, 
citfb  and  operation  of  farm  machinery;  married, 
small  family;  sterling  references  ns  to  character 
and  ability:  minor  propositions  not  considered. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5300,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  large  farm; 

practical  experience;  unquestionable  evidence 
of  ability  and  integrity:  American;  married:  no 
children :  age  50.  ADVERTISER  5324,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  15,  position  ns  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  or  foreman  by  agricultural  school 
graduate  with  practical  experience;  references. 
C.  GLAESEL,  Fnrmingdale,  N.  Y. 


A  YOUNG  MAN  desires  a  position  as  assistant 
on  a  modern,  up-to-date  poultry  farm;  Vine- 
land  preferred;  reference.  ADVERTISER  5340, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  high-class  married  herds¬ 
man;  purebred  stock  only;  Holsteins  or  Guern¬ 
seys  preferred;  state  your  proposition  and  wages 
paid.  Address  ADVERTISER  5332,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  man;  American; 

age  34  years;  have  had  life  experience  as 
dairyman  and  herdsman  on  some  of  the  best 
places  in  America;  can  furnish  A-l  references; 
I  want  position  on  first-class  place;  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  parties  interested.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5333,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  competent  poultry  man  desires 
position  as  manager  or  first  assistant;  single; 
college  training;  formerly  had  well-known  ex¬ 
periment  station  connections;  understands  vege¬ 
table  gardening  and  general  farming;  first-class 
proposition  only  considered;  within  (10  miles  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  5336,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER — Single,  experienced  and  willing 
worker,  wants  position.  ADVERTISER  5335, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  desires  position.  MAX  DEAN,  R.  3, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER,  executive  ability,  thoroughly 
experienced  crop  rotation,  machinery,  A.  R.  O. 
fitting  and  testing,  care  of  live  stock;  college 
graduate;  age  29;  married;  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5279,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  on  best  utility  stoek  and 
exhibition  birds;  expert  incubator  and  brooder 
man:  highly  recommended.  ADVERTISER  5342, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

.  s. _  i 

POSITION  wanted  for  my  farmer  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  country  estate;  reason  for  change 
to  give  Him  larger  field  for  work;  capable,  first- 
class  stockman  and  farmer;  scientific  training; 
open  for  engagement  April  first.  Replies  to 
ADVERTISER  5353,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  engagement;  life 
experience;  practical  in  all  branches,  purebred 
cattle  and  records,  buttering,  calf  raising,  liogs, 
butchering,  horses,  rare  and  operating  all  mod¬ 
ern  machinery;  tractors,  trucks,  steam  boilers, 
gas  engines,  pumps,  automobiles  and  repairing; 
poultry,  turkeys;  all  crops;  garden,  lawns, 
drives,  pruning  and  spraying;  American;  30; 
married;  one  son,  7;  strictly  temperate;  honest, 
ambitious,  trustworthy  and  intelligent;  A-l  ref¬ 
erences  to  above  effects;  give  full  details,  stat¬ 
ing  salary,  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5204, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG,  single.  American  wishes  position  as 
herdsman  or  poultryman:  life  experience;  best 
reference.  FRANK  GATES,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  with  life  experience 
in  all  branches  of  farming,  desires  position  on 
a  first-class  farm;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
operation  and  care  of  modern  farm  machinery, 
Including  gas  engines  and  tractors;  married;  age 
34;  strictly  temperate;  excellent  references  ns 
to  character  and  ability.  BOX  316,  Pittsford, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  on  gentleman’s 
estate;  American;  age  42;  experience  of  24 
years  in  hreeding,  feeding,  incubation  and  rear¬ 
ing  of  purebred  poultry;  strictly  temperate; 
trustworthy : A-l  references:  state  wages  and  de¬ 
tails  in  firs'  letter.  ADVERTISER  5348.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  foreman  wants  position:  hustler,  honest, 
sober;  $75  to  start  and  privileges;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5347,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  wishes  position:  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  lines,  fruit,  stock,  vegetables, 
dairy,  etc.:  will  start  on  $75  and1  privileges; 
have  best  references.  ADVERTISER  5346,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  DAIRYMAN  wishes  a  position;  expert 
butter  maker.  ADVERTISER  5343,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  -angle,  well  experienced  in  gardening. 

fruit  trees,  stoek  and  poultry,  desires  steady 
position  on  private  place;  good  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  5352,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  single,  life  experience  in  all  branches, 
desires  position  as  head  teamster  or  working 
foreman:  understands  all  machinery;  wages  not 
less  than  $60  and  hoard.  ADVERTISER  5351, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut.  40-acre  farm;  eight- 
room  honse,  furnished;  hath,  hot  and  cold 
water,  four  fireplaces,  furnace;  two  barns,  silo: 
other  buildings:  14  head  stock;  fine  horse;  tools; 
near  State  road1  and  R.  II.  station;  $6,500; 
terms.  ADVERTISER  5328,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


VILLAGE  FARM.  80  acres,  on  Mohawk  Trail, 
State  road,  Berkshire  Hills,  on  Deerfield 
River:  Albany,  two  hours;  New  York,  five;  Bos¬ 
ton,  four:  buildings  in  good  repair;  ideal  Sum¬ 
mer  home  or  poultry  farm;  present  mortgage 
$3,000  at  5%;  price  $5,000;  with  house  fur¬ 
nished.  $6,500.  ADVERTISER  5329,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN  to  quick  buyer — 200  acres,  with  build¬ 
ings  and  orchard:  90  acres  timber,  will  more 
than  pay  for  farm:  nine  miles  from  Ithaca  and 
Cornell  University:  Willseyville;  three  miles  to 
two  railroads:  good  sloping  land:  ideal  for  stoek, 
sheep  and  general  farming:  $20  per  acre;  half 
cash:  also  40  acres  adjoining  for  sale.  ROBERT 
MENZIES,  Willseyville,  N.  Y. 


BLACKSMITH  shop  for  rent:  long  established 
and  favorably  located;  immediate  possession; 
lease  $10  month.  ROBERT  ATKINS,  Esopus, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  ORCHARD  in  bearing;  5.000  trees  seven 
years  ohf:  fifty  acres  in  orchard:  twenty  acres 
farm  land;  ten  acres  wood  lot:  comfortable 
house,  barn  and  sheds:  one-eighth  mile  from 
State  highway:  mile  and  a  half  from  siding; 
three  miles  from  town;  owner  must  sell;  $5,000 
to  quick  buyer;  clear  title;  no  liens.  BOX  216, 
Hancock,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  OR  KENT — One  of  the  best  dairy 
farms  in  Franklin  Co.:  55  acres  of  Connecticut 
River  land  in  highest  cultivation:  modern  sani¬ 
tary  stable,  iies  for  70  In-ad  of  stoek  and  six 
box  stalls:  silo:  part  of  land  suitable  for  onions 
and  tobacco:  situated  in  pleasant  village  on  trol¬ 
ley  line:  within  two  miles  of  Greenfield  and 
Turners  Falls,  two  of  the  best  markets  in  the 
State;  a  rare  opportunity.  For  terms  applv  to 
TURNERS  FALLS  POWER  A-  ELECTRIC  COM¬ 
PANY,  Turners  Falls.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  farm  on  improved  roads  near 
county  seat,  school  and  churches;  high  eleva¬ 
tion  and  delightful  climate;  level,  rich  land; 
natural  gas;  ideal  for  hay  fever  sufferers  or 
tubercular  affection:  Summer  resort  in  sight; 
accessible  by  finest  auto  road  of  Maryland  or 
Pennsylvania;  easy  terms.  B.  EWING,  Sbinns- 
ton,  W.  Va. 


WILL  SELL — First-class  100-acre  farm;  geod 
honse,  barn  and  other  buildings:  plenty  wood; 
some  lumber;  sugar  bush;  good  fruit;  general 
farming  practiced.  F.  E.  STRUP.LE,  R.  No.  2, 
Athens,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres  upland  and  25  acres  of 
deep  muck,  developed  and  well  drained,  with 
modern  house  aud  tenant  houses  and  barn;  barn 
in  fair  condition;  all  one-quarter  mile  from 
school,  one-third  mile  from  O.  &  W.  R.  R.  and 
one  mile  from  N.  Y.  Central;  near  good  towns  in 
central  part  of  New  York  State;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  party.  Address  with  particu¬ 
lars,  ADVERTISER  5296.  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4,000  hens;  6.000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  Vt  mile 
from  town  of  3,500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard:  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  26 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean;  set  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


FARMS  FOR  RENT — Several,  suitable  for  all 
kinds  of  farming:  over  4.000  acres  in  Somerset 
Co.,  N.  J.,  and  20  complete  sets  of  buildings; 
will  divide  to  suit  tenants;  40  miles  from  New 
York:  300  acres  Winter  grain  and  200  acres  of 
fruit;  can  offer  any  kind  of  proposition  for  farm¬ 
ing.  Communicate  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK, 
Somerville,  N.  J. .  or  call  Wednesdays,  233 
Broadway,  New  York. 


FARMER,  crippled  by  accident,  will  sacrifice  50- 
acre  farm;  money-maker;  idea)  home;  easy 
terms;  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland.  ADVERTISER 
5276,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  FARM  FOR  SALE — Situated  on  high  land; 

would  make  an  ideal  Summer  home.  Inquire 
of  F.  W.  TURNER,  Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 520-acre  farm,  famous  Flathead 
Valley;  large  buildings  of  all  kinds;  excellent 
condition:  all  fences  of  woven  wire:  510  acres 
under  cultivation:  excellent  soil:  easy  to  farm 
for  grain,  stock  or  diversified  farming;  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  well  water;  borders  on  river;  five 
acres  good  orchard:  5  miles  from  Kalispell;  be¬ 
longs  to  an  estate.  Write  C.  H.  FOOT.  Kalis- 
peli,  Montana. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  farm;  52tJ  acres,  more  or 
less;  good  buildings:  good  water:  nice  orchard; 
fine  sugar  hush;  near  good  road .  For  particulars 
write  ALPHA  BALL,  R.  D.  2,  Richfield  Spring, s 
N.  Y.  15 


FOR  SALE — 15-aere  poultry  farm.  Central  Con¬ 
necticut.  Particulars,  write  Mlis.  ALON 
NEWELL,  100  W.  Main  St.,  Plainviile,  Conn. 


WANTED — Party  to  buy  a  one-quarter  or  one- 
half  interest  in  95  acres  of  developed  and 
well  drained  deep  muck:  none  better;  well  lo¬ 
cated  as  to  markets,  labor,  etc.;  also  undevel¬ 
oped  muck  for  sale.  ADVERTISER  5297,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  or  on  shares — Eight-acre  truck 
farm:  all  irrigated;  located  on  main  thorough¬ 
fare  south  side  Long  Island;  established  trade 
among  wealthy  nearby  residents.  WILLEY’S 
FARM.  East  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FIRST-CLASS  farmer,  with  family,  who  can 
furnish  the  labor  for  my  150-acre  farm  in 
Eastern  Penn’a:  can  rent  it  on  Half  shares:  fully 
stocked  and  equipped,  including  tractors;  must 
furnish  best  reference  and  he  able  to  eome  by 
M  a  roll  20th.  ADVERTISER  5331,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Five  acres;  good  building;  fine 
fruit:  47  miles  from  city;  good  roads;  fine 
track  or  chicken  farm.  For  particulars  address 
BOX  138,  Smithtown  Branch,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


A  35-ACRE  village  farm,  with  a  new.  modern  20- 
room  house  and  other  farm  buildings;  together 
or  separate.  For  particulars  THEO.  MAR- 
QUERING.  Woodbourne,  Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y. 


WOULD  tickle  any  trucker,  fruit  grower  or 
poultryman  to  death;  at  Plainfield.  X.  J.;  35 
acres,  rich,  loamy  soil;  1,000  fine  peach  trees  in 
bearing:  small  lake;  woodland;  splendid  mar¬ 
kets;  house,  barn,  greenhouses;  A-l  condition: 
easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  5338,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IN  LITCHFIELD.  90  acres,  with  good  9-room 
house,  big.  new  barns,  silo,  three-acre  hearing 
orchard:  good  soil;  no  rocks;  near  neighbors; 
good  markets:  telephone;  R.  F.  D. :  a  place 
which  will  pay  for  itself:  price  $3,600:  $1,600 
down.  Particulars,  owner.  RORGUSON.  Oak 
Street,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Stony  wold  Poultry  Farm;  equipped 
for  3.000  chickens:  12  acres;  incubation  7.000: 
five  acres  peaches  anil  cherries;  most  beautiful 
town  iii  the  State:  normal  school:  must  be  sold1 
at  once.  STONYWOLD  POULTRY  FARM,  Gene- 
seo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — The  Lake  View  Honse.  at  New 
Lisbon,  N.  J.:  pleasantly  located  on  the  south 
bank  of  a  lake  on  Rancocas  Creek,  29  miles  due 
east  from  Philadelphia  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  to  Sen  side  Park;  the  house  contains 
15  rooms  and  a  hath;  is  in  prime  condition; 
j  supplied  with  pure  artesian  water  and  sewage: 
15  acres  of  cleared  and  timbered  land;  a  large 
pavilion  in  the  woods  on  the  bank  of  the  lake* 
boating,  bathing,  fishing  and  pine  air  privileges* 
rental  $50  per  month;  23  officers  and  soldiers  on 
dnty  at  the  Camp  Dix  pumping  station  nearby, 
sleep  in  barracks,  hut  desire  table  hoard  at  the 
house.  ABRAM  BROWN,  Agent,  New  Lisbon 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Very  desirable  village  farm;  40 
acres;  level;  no  stone:  very  productive:  good 
house  and  barn;  beautifully  located  on  main 
street,  within  10  minutps’  walk  of  Williams  Col¬ 
lege:  tine  ehnrches,  hanks,  high  school,  also 
trolley  cars:  mail  delivered  at  house  bv  carrier 
twice  daily:  write  for  full  particulars.  GEO. 
G.  WALKER,  Owner,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 100-aere  running  farm  In  Greene 
Co..  X.  Y. ;  good  buildings  and  fences,  inclnd- 
ing  stock,  etc.;  $4,500;  terms  on  acquaintance. 
ADVERTISER  5337,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farms  from  10  to  200  acres;  fer¬ 
tile  land;  two  crops  eaeii  season:  verv  little 
snow  or  ice;  cool,  delightful  Summers:  within 
250  miles  of  over  7,000,000  people;  best  mar¬ 
kets:  adapted  to  poultry,  pigeons,  truck:  farm¬ 
ers  cleared  over  $200  per  acre  Inst  season.  Also 
beautiful  gentleman’s  village  home;  11-room, 
2  Vi -story.  Queen  Anne  cottage;  new;  hot  water 
heat,  elnatrie  light,  bath,  toilet,  lavatory,  tele¬ 
phone;  house  finished  in  natural  chestnut  wood: 
large  porches  on  two  sides;  old  shade:  plenty  of 
fruit:  garage;  barn;  up-to-date,  fully  equipped 
pigeon  house  for  .  700  pairs  of  squab-raising  pig¬ 
eons:  200  hens;  100  breeding  pens  for  hares;  iy. 
acres  in  Alfalfa;  6  acres  of  very  fertile  land: 
will  give  good  income;  will  grow  over  2.000  bas¬ 
kets  sweet  potatoes;  will  sell  at.  half  price. 
Write  for  photos  and  full  description  and  price. 
BON  17,  Sliarptown,  Md. 


Other  Classified  Advertisements  will 
be  found  on  page  505 . 


United  States 

Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


Make  Your  Car  Help 

America  is  asking  for  a  Victory  Harvest  this  year. 

Every  country’s  short  of  everything.  You  never  had  such  an  eager 
market.  Every  additional  bushel  you  can  make  your  fields  produce 
means  just  that  much  more  in  the  bank  for  you. 

Make  your  car  help.  Think  of  the  time,  energy  and  good,  hard  cash  it 
will  save  for  you  !  Think  of  the  speed  it  will  put  into  those  trips  to  town. 

Its  dependable  service  means  a  lot  to  you. 

And  there’s  no  such  thing  unless  you  give  it  good  tires  to  travel  on. 

There’s  a  United  States  Sales  and  Service  Depot  dealer  in  the  nearest 
town.  He  will  gladly  point  out  the  United  States  Tires  that  will  meet 
your  requirements  to  perfection. 

For  the  line  of  United  States  Tires  includes  tires  to  meet  any 
possible  need. 

There  are  five  different  types  for  passenger  cars  as  well  as  both  pneu¬ 
matic  and  solid  tires  for  trucks. 

They’re  all  good  tires— the  best  our  seventy-six  years  in  the  rubber 
business  have  taught  us  to  make. 

Once  you  discover  what  they  mean  to  your  car— their  wonderful  de¬ 
pendability,  their  real  goodness— you’ll  stick  to  United  States  Tires  just 
as  tens  of  thousands  of  other  farmers  are  doing  right  now. 

Try  it  and  see.  Ask  our  Sales  and  Service  Depot  to  help  you. 
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Big  Questions  For  American  Farmers 

We  Must  Get  Together  to  Meet  Them 

Part  I. 

SOME  RECENT  ARTICLES.— T  have  just  read 
the  February  22  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y".,  and  it 
contains  so  many  interesting  things  that  I  cannot 
help  commenting  on 
them.  The  article  by 
IV.  F.  O'Connor  and 
the  comments  by  the 
editor  on  same  are 
both  splendid.  The 
editorial  on  the  same 
subject  on  page  320 
is  excellent.  The  ar- 
ticle  by  A.  R.  Kohler 
on  page  321  deserves 
.  careful  thought.  The 
“Up  -  State  F  a  r  m 
Notes”  on  the  same 
page  are  also  excel¬ 
lent.  It  is  these  ar¬ 
ticles  that  I  wish  to 
comment  on.  Per¬ 
mit  me  to  say,  as  in¬ 
troduction,  that  I  am 
a  farmer  first,  op¬ 
erating  000  acres  of 
land,  and  that  I  am 
moderately  success¬ 
ful  in  this  work:  fur¬ 
ther.  that  for  15 
years  I  have  been 
general  manager  of  a 
successful  business, 
and  I  think  possibly 
m.v  working  along 
both  these  lines  gives 
me  a  much  broader 
perspective  than  if  I 
worked  only  with  one 
of  them.  I  am  not  a 
sorehead  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  and 
while  I  criticize  some 
things  very  freely,  I 
believe  that  I  see  the 
good  points  of  the 
other  side  just  as 
easily  as  anybody 
does. 

THE  CITY  ATTI¬ 
TUDE. — I  believe  the 
present  situation, 
viewing  the  country 
as  a  whole,  is  fraught 
with  unusual  difficul¬ 
ties  and  dangers.  It 
would  be  impossible 
in  one  or  even  in  sev¬ 
eral  brief  articles  to 
go  into  detail  on  all 
these  matters,  but  I 
shall  comment  just  as 
briefly  as  possible  on 
the  various  matters, 
and  thereby  try  not 
to  tax  the  patience  of 

the  editors.  There  must  be  a  cause  for  every  effect, 
and  I  think  a  careful  study  of  causes  is  more  valuable 
than  a  study  of  the  effect  itself,  but.  such  a  study  is 
worthless  unless  we  try  to  reason  out  a  really  prac¬ 
tical  lernedy.  I  am  not  sore  on  city  people  us  a  class. 

I  have  many  friends  in  the  cities,  and  most  of  these 


people  are  honest,  capable,  fairly  broad-minded  folks, 
who  do  not  particularly  indulge  in  effort  to  injure 
u;:  farmers.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  extremely 
ignorant  of  farm  conditions,  farm  costs,  and  farm 
profits.  This  ignorance  is  taken  advantage  of  by 
practically  all  of  the  city  press,  and  I  will  say  with 
practically  no  qualification  that  the  city  press  of  the 
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nation,  that  is,  the  great  daily  papers,  are  unquali¬ 
fiedly  opposed  to  anything  that  is  going  to  benefit  the 
farmer.  More  than  that,  they  are  anxious  to  do  any¬ 
thing  t hey  possibly  can  actually  to  injure  him. 

TAXES  AND  BOYCOTT.  — The  result  of  this 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  daily  papers  is  not 


always  openly  felt  by  us  farmers,  hut  at  the  present 
time  in  my  own  State  tliei'e  is  an  open  movement 
on  hand  to  classify  taxation.  This  movement  will 
undertake  to  increase  taxes  on  the  land  and  decrease 
it  on  business.  I  think  the  movement, will  succeed, 
and  I  think  it  is  aimed  almost  entirely  to  the 
deti inrent  of  the  farmer.  All  of  you  are  familiar 

with  another  result 
which  is  achieved  by 
the  same  source; 
that  is,  the  boycott 
which  city  people 
from  time  to  time 
place  upon  food  ar¬ 
ticles  w hen  the  y 
think  the  price  is  too 
high.  They  are  prob¬ 
ably  honest  in  think¬ 
ing  the  prices  extor¬ 
tionate.  but  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  boy¬ 
cott  on  food  stuffs 
that  was  actually 
warranted  by  condi¬ 
tions.  judged  from 
the  producers’  stand¬ 
point. 

FARM  COSTS.  — 
At  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  city  people  feel 
that  food  prices  are 
almost  beyond  reach. 
Some  of  the  city  pa¬ 
pers  are  almost  hys¬ 
terical  over  the  mat¬ 
ter.  I  happen  to 
know  almost  too  well 
how  ,  close  are  the 
m  a  r  g  i  n  s  of  profit 
even  with  present 
prices,  which  are 
high.  T  am  feeding 
200  head  of  cattle.  I 
weigh  these  every  30 
days,  and  T  weigh  the 
feed  that  they  con¬ 
sume.  Last  month 
their  gain  cost  $15.82 
per  hundred  pounds, 
without  figuring  any 
interest  on  the  in¬ 
vestment.  any  charge 
for  use  of  buildings 
or  machinery,  any¬ 
thing  for  labor,  bed¬ 
ding.  etc.,  and  these 
cattle  are  not  yet  to 
their  most  expensive 
feeding  period.  The 
last  of  the  feeding 
period  I  always  han¬ 
dle  at  a  loss.  About 
half  the  feed  that 
they  are  consuming  T 
produce,  the  other 
half  I  bought,  hut  I 
figure  barely  market 
prices  in  either  case. 
All  that  .  any  o  n  e 
needs  is  to  reflect  for  one  moment  to  see  that  while 
present  prices  are  high,  I  am  not  going ’to  get  rich 
out  of  these  cattle,  and  yet  they  are  fed  as  eco¬ 
nomically  as  I  know  how  to  do,  and  I  think  that  I 
am  a  reasonably  successful  feeder. 

THE  POISON  OF  PREJUDICE.— If  we  adopted 
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the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  it  seems 
probable  to  me  that  we  would  avoid  boycotts,  which 
are  the  most  senseless  and  the  most  destructive 
forces  that  I  know  of  now  being  used  in  America. 
In  other  words,  we  would  avoid  and  counteract  the 
poison  of  prejudice  which  is  constantly  being  in¬ 
stilled  in  city  people’s  minds  by  their  daily  press. 
I  do  not  feel  positive  that  we  would  accomplish  very 
much  more,  because  l  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that 
city  people  would  voluntarily  raise  prices  to  us  if 
they  knew  that  we  were  operating  at  a  loss. 

CI1AS.  n.  WING. 
(Continued  next  week.) 


Selling  Small  Lots  of  Wool 

INQUIRIES  about  selling  wool  have  come  to  me 
from  about  20  sheepmen  scattered  over  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania. 
These  letters  show  that  many  small  flocks  have  been 
established  by  both  men  and  women,  and  that  under 
the  old  system  of  collecting  fleeces  the  returns  to 
the  small  grower  are  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
price  these  people  received  varies  from  48  cents,  the 
lowest,  to  07  cents,  the  highest.  Some  have  doubted 
that  I  actually  receive'"  ~2  cents;  as  I  sent  the  state¬ 
ment  of  my  dealei  with  my  first  notes  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  the  figures  are  easily  established.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  mentioned  several  instances  where  higher 
juices  were  secured  for  larger  lots  when  growers  of 
a  section  pooled  and  shipped  direct. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Trenton,  when  the  New 
Jersey  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers’  Association  was 
formed,  I  found  that  I  had  received  the  highest 
price  per  pound  for  an  individual  clip.  Some  fai-- 
mers  from  Morris  County  had  pooled  and  received 
72  cents  by  shipping  direct.  There  are  several  points 
which  must  be  understood  by  small  growers  if  they 
are  to  get  full  returns  for  their  woi*k  with  sheeii. 

A  pound  of  clean  wool  fibre  is  worth  a  certain 
sum  at  the  mill,  depending  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
fibre  itself.  The  price  the  mill  can  afford  to  j>ay  for 
the  raw  fleece  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
fibre  in  the  fleece  and  the  amount  of  that  fibre  in 
the  fleece.  A  fleece  is  a  mixture  of  wool  fibre,  grease 
and  dii’t.  It  was  demonstrated  at  the  Trenton  meeting 
that  100  pounds  of  fleece  many  contain  as  little  as  30 
pounds  of  wool  fibre,  dirt  and  grease  accounting  for 
04  pounds.  Another  lot  when  scoured  yielded  00 
pounds  of  wool  and  40  pounds  of  grease  and  dirt. 
The  quantity  of  grease  and  dirt  in  a  fleece  differs 
very  greatly  with  the  locality  and  breed,  and  the 
care  taken  of  the  flock,  and  to  a  slight  extent  even 
with  the  individual  members  of  the  flock.  It  is 
apparent  that  if  the  fibre  is  the  same  the  wool  clean¬ 
ing  out  00  per  cent  fibre  should  bring  the  grower  a 
much  better  price  than  that  cleaning  out  30  per  cent 
fibre. 

The  price  a  collector  can  offer  a  grower  must  allow 
a  few  cents  less  than  the  mill  j»rice  for  each  person 
dealing  in  the  wool.  As  a  collector  is  usually  a  poor 
judge  of  wool,  and  packs  clean  fleeces  and  dirty 
fleeces  together,  he  must  pay  an  average  price  and 
allow  margin  enough  for  dockings  for  inferior  wool. 
Under  this  system  dirty  wool  brings  the  most  and 
the  seller  of  clean  fleeces  is  cheated.  The  grower 
gets  the  average  mill  price  for  his  neighborhood,  less 
the  sum  the  inbetween  dealers  have  to  make  for 
handling  it.  Their  total  commissions  have  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  value  of  your  wool  at  the  mill; 
you  get  the  average  market  value,  less  the  amount 
taken  by  them  for  their  efforts  to  sell  your  wool. 
The  difference  between  the  full  market  value  of  your 
clip  and  what  you  get  for  it  is  the  sum  you  pay  the 
dealer  for  bis  services  and  risks.  If  you  prefer  to 
hire  your  wool  sold  in  this  way  you  can  have  no 
“kick”  if  you  get  a  small  price.  If  you  are  going  to 
employ  a  collector  to  sell  your  wool  he  is  entitled 
to  the  profits  that  make  up  his  living.  He  pays  cash 
and  makes  all  he  can.  The  more  he  makes  the  more 
successful  lie  is  rated. 

There  are  two  factors,  then,  that  govern  the  share 
we  get  of  the  price  established  by  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  1.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  fibre  in  our 
fleeces.  2.  The  cost  of  getting  the  fleeces  from  our 
farms  to  the  mill  or  grading  house.  The  sheejunen 
of  several  States  are  overcoming  the  difficulty  small 
growers  have  in  selling  their  wool  by  consigning  to 
reputable  grading  houses,  where  the  fleeces  are 
sorted  under  the  supervision  -of  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  farmer  gets  just  what  his  clip  is  worth,  and 
the  cost  of  marketing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.  geo.  a.  post. 

Tree  Growing  In  Rocks 

OST  of  us  have  seen  a  good-sized  tree  growing 
out  of  a  crack  in  a  rock.  Perhaps  we  have 
seen  it  start  as  a  little  seedling  and  split  or  open 
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the  rock  as  it  grows.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  prints  the  picture  shown  at  Fig. 
124. 

A  feature  of  common  occurrence,  noticeable  through¬ 
out  the  various  ledge  formations,  is  the  mechanical 
force  exerted  by  the  roofs  of  trees  in  cleavages  and 
elevation  of  huge  rocks.  A  root  reaching  a  fissure  in 
the  rock  is  able  to  crack  the  stone  and  shatter  it  by  its 
further  thickening.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  weight 
of  two  tons  may  be  lifted  by  growth  of  a  root  only  10 
inches  in  diameter.  According  to  Iverner  and  Oliver, 
this  burden  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  weight  lifted 
by  the  roots  of  old  trees.  The  large  superficial  roots 
which  Creep  over  tin1  ground  of  the  forests  were  not 
always  situated  in  this  position.  The  underground 
roots  have  gradually  come  to  the  surface,  lifting  with 
them  entire  trees  which  often  weigh  several  tons. 

The  elevation  of  the  trunk  may  be  explained  in  a 
simple  manner.  The  first  embryonic  root  growing  down 
vertically  into  the  ground  dies  off,  or  its  growth  is  so 
retarded  as  to  force  lateral  roots  to  develop,  which 
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6pread  out  horizontally  into  a  whorl  around  the  trunk. 
Similar  to  the  trunk,  the  roots  form  successive  layers 
of  wood,  gradually  thickening  with  age.  The  pressure 
exerted  by  these  roots  is  lateral,  compressing  the  soil 
below  while  raising  and  bursting  open  that  above.  In 
this  manner  tin*  thickening  root  gradually  emerges  to 
the  surface,  raising  with  it  the  entire  trunk.  Fig.  124 
shows  the  action  of  a  root  which  has  penetrated  a 
fissure  in  a  rock  formation,  producing  the  appearance 
of  the  tree  growing  out  of  solid  stone. 


A  Letter  From  a  Soldier 

1WIS1I  you  could  have  seen  some  of  the  places 
The  It.  N.-Y.  lias  been.  A  friend  of  ours  in  tlio 
States  has  very  thoughtfully  forwarded  bis  R.  N.-Y.’s 
to  a  comrade  of  mine.  Needless  to  say  we  have 
enjoyed  them.  I’ve  had  the  good  fortune  of  being 
able  to  read  them  while  near  the  lines  during  the 
division’s  stay  northwest  of  Toul ;  again  before  the 
drive  at  Belleau  (July  18th.  1018),  and  again  before 
the  St.  Mihiel  drive  (Sept.  12,  1018). 

Although  I  left  a  small  start  in  farming  just  be¬ 
fore  war  was  declared,  to  join  a  regiment  which 
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Rhubarb  in  Young  Orchard  in  New  Jersey 


helped  make  up  the  20th  Division,  I  have  never 
given  up  the  idea  of  going  back  to  farming.  I  have 
enjoyed  your  magazine,  first  because  it  has  helped 
to  answer  questions  in  agricultural  lines  that  1  could 
not  find  out  in  any  other  way  “over  here”;  second, 
because  it  has  given  me  a  better  idea  of  agricultural 
changes  since  T  have  left  the  States;  third,  it  lias 
given  me  the  market  prices  to  date,  which  I  compare 
with  those  before  the  war;  and,  fourth,  because 
your  magazine  puts  down  facts  and  does  not.  picture 
farm  life  as  merely  harvesting  the  crops  and  getting 
a  profit. 

In  a  number  of  your  recent  issues  I  with  other 
fellows  in  the  company  have  been  very  much  inter- 
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ested  in  the  question  of  back-to-the-land  for  soldiers. 
Much  has  been  said  “pro”  and  “con”  for  the  land 
grant,  which  may  in  some  cases  be  very  satisfactory. 
I  have  talked  with  some  of  the  men  whose  homes 
are  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  would  honestly  like  to  go  hack  to  farming. 
All  of  them  would  much  rather,  and  some  would  do 
other  work,  if  they  could  not,  locate  in  that  section 
of  the  country  they  were  familiar  with  before  they 
joined  the  service.  You  said  as  an  editorial  note 
in  answer  to  Reuben  Brigham's  letter,  pouted  on 
page  14:  “The  best  policy  would  be  not  to  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  farms,  hut  to  give  these 
soldiers  a  chance  to  buy  some  of  the  farms  now 
unoccupied  or  half  tilled.”  As  the  average  soldier 
has  not  more  than  $500  with  which  to  start,  the  main 
question  to  him  is  finances,  which  possibly  may  be 
overcome  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  If  not. 
now  is  the  time  some  of  our  patriots  can  show  their 
colors  by  helping  to  get  something  practical  done 
on  said  lines.  Were  the  policy  you  mentioned  used, 
we  think  that  it  would  be  very  practical  for  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  country  at  large.  The  “pep”  that 
caused  men  to  go  “over  the  top”  would  be  scattered 
to  a  greater  extent  through  the  rural  districts,  many 
of  which  would  not  receive  any  benefits  (but  possible 
harm)  should  a  land  grant  policy  be  used. 

We,  somewhere  in  France,  certainly  appreciate 
the  way  those  “back  home”  stood  behind  us  in  the 
past;  so  all  the  average  soldier  wants  is  not  a  gift, 
but  a  fair  chance  to  get  on  his  feet  again  when  he 
gets  back  to  the  grand  old  U.  S.  A. 

Massachusetts.  tioyt  d.  ct.akk. 


Farmer’s  Eight-hour  Day  Again 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  present  unsatisfactory  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  business  of  farming  has  been  largely  brought 
about  by  the  farmers’  competition  with  each  other?  I 
believe  the  business  of  producing  food  has  been  over¬ 
done,  and  is  still  being  overdone,  Mr.  Hoover  notwith¬ 
standing.  Young  Jones  has  just  bought  a  farm  and 
naturally  has  a  mortgage  ;  what  is  more  to  the  point 
than  that  he  should  get  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
work  10  hours  a  day,  work  to  the  limit  to  raise  enough 
so  as  to  have  wherewith  to  make  a  payment  on  that 
mortgage?  His  neighbor,  Brown,  sees  the  effort  Jones 
is  making  to  get  a  hig  crop,  knows  that  if  he  is  to  com¬ 
pete  with  .Tones  when  it  comes  time  to  sell  he  must  stir 
his  stumps,  so  he  also  gets  up  at  4  a.  m.,  and  works  as 
hard  as  Jones.  In  the  end  the  buyer  can  play  them 
against  each  other  and  make  both  take  a  low  price. 

It  is  about  time  the  farmers  caught  on  to  this  eight- 
hour  idea,  and  reduced  their  working  time  and  their 
production  accordingly.  I  believe  if  the  producers  of 
food  would  reduce  their  hours  of  labor  to  eight  hours  and 
their  food  production  in  proportion,  the  question  would 
be  solved  and  the  producers  of  food  would  be  as  well 
paid  as  producers  of  brick  walls  or  automobiles,  and 
there  would  not  In*  so  many  pleasure  cars  scorching  over 
the  country,  destroying  the  roads  and  burning  gasoline. 
The  money  would  be  required  for  food. 

I  have  a  good  farm  “down  East”;  in  fact,  I  have 
1,000  acres  and  two  boys,  but  as  things  go  I  shall  not 
try  to  keep  these  boys  on  the  farm.  While,  they  are  with 
me  I  shall  try  to  teach  them  something  of  the  farming 
business;  also  I  shall  try  to  educate  them  so  they  can  do 
Something  else,  and  shall  advise  them  to  learn  a  trade 
or  profession  or  business  that  will  give  them  a  better 
living  and  less  hard  labor  than  the  farming  business  now 
offers.  If  they  should  choose  the  farm  they  will  have 
it  ready  at  their  hands.  I  fail  to  see  why  .so  many  i>eo- 
ple  deplore  the  fact  that  the  young  men  and  girls  leave 
the 'farm.  The  farm  pays  less  wages  for  Hi  hours’  work 
than  the  city  pays  for  eight.  Why  not  take  the  best  job 
one  can  get? 

Recently  a  young  college  man  applied  to  me  for  a  job 
to  run  my  farm.  He  wanted  $125  per  month.  I  told 
him  I  had  no  doubt  he  was  worth  it  ;  his  education  and 
experience  ought  to  be  worth  it,  and  I  believed  they 
would  bring  him  these  returns  if  applied  in  the  right 
place.  1  also  told  him  I  did  not  believe  he  could  take 
the  best  farm  in  Kennebec  County,  all  stocked  with 
animals,  tools  and  money,  and  make  the  wages  raising 
food  for  a  year  and  return  the  farm  in  as  good  condition 
and  with  aw  good  an  inventory  as  when  he  took  it.  The 
place  where  he  could  make  near  $5  per  day  is  in  the 
city,  and  not  on  a  farm.  And  yet  if  I  could  get  for  beef 
the  price  the  local  market  man  pays  for  it  1  have  no 
doubt  I  could  earn  as  good  wages  as  that  on  my  farm. 

I  wish  we  could  get  the  farmers  to  cut  down  thcii 
hours  of  work  to  eight.  What  a  change  there  would  be. 
How  many  hours  field  work  would  the  average  New 
York  State  dairyman  be  able  to  do?  If  he  had  10  cows, 
two  horses,  two  or  three  hogs  and  a  few  hens,  and  had 
to  haul  his  milk  three  miles,  he  would  not  have  over  one 
or  two  hours  to  work  in  the  field;  in  fact,  it  would  just 
about  take  two  men  where  one  is  now,  as  each  man 
would  have  to  reduce  nearly  one-half. 

Let’s  do  it.  I  bet  it  would  be  fun.  and  money  in  our 
pocket.  There  would  be  no  danger  of  losing  our  job. 
Even  if  the*  heaviest  thing  on  the  farm  were  the  mort¬ 
gage  I  think  it  would  be  lifted  much  easier.  J.  L.  dean. 

Maine. 
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Getting  the  Jump  on  Jack  Frost 

Planting  With  Reference  to  Crop  Development 

Part  II. 

FIRST  OUT-OF-DOOR  SOWING.— Since  radishes, 
lettuce,  onion  sets  and  smooth  peas  are  not  injured  by 
frosts,  and  since  their  best  growth  is  made  under  cool, 
moist  conditions,  plant  these  crops  in  the  open  as 
soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked  in  the  Spring,  usually 
April  1-15.  Where  hotbeds  are  available  for  grow¬ 
ing  the  crops  to  maturity,  make  plantings  of  lettuce, 
radish uS  and  spinach  under  glass  in  late  February 
or  early  March.  Plan  to  plant  kohl-rabi,  spinach, 
wrinkled  peas,  potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  chard,  par¬ 
snip,  salsify,  head  lettuce  and  onions,  crops  also 
uninjured  by  Spring  frosts,  as  soon  as  the  soil  has 
warmed  up  slightly  and  is  in  first-class  condition, 
usually  April  15  to  May  1.  Liability  of  the  seeds  of 
these  crops  to  germinate  slowly  and  to  rot  in  cold, 
damp  soil  is  the  main  reason  for  delaying  their 
sowing  10  days  or  two  weeks  following  the  first 
planting  of  the  above  named  crops.  Postpone  the 
seeding  of  late  potatoes,  beets  and  carrots  for  Winter 
use  until  May  15  or  later,  in  order  that  tubers  and 
roots  may  not  be  over-matured  or  show  evidence  of 
second  growth  at  time  of  storing  in  late  Fall.  Have 
onions  for  mature  bulbs,  parsnip  and  salsify  seeded 
by  May  15,  if  possible,  in  order  that  plants  may 
make  use  of  the  entire  growing  season  in  developing. 

FIRST  TRANSPLANTING.  —  Transplant  early 
cabbage,  lettuce  and  beets  to  the  out-of-door  plot  on 
or  about  April  15.  This  will  necessitate  that  plants 
of  all  these  crops  be  well  hardened.  The  gardener 
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or  beets  is  transplanted  and  handled  similarly,  more 
time  being  required  for  the  plants  to  attain  sufficient 
size  and  to  become  well  hardened  to  out-of-door 
conditions.  Larly  celery  plants  should  be  ready  for 
their  second  and  final  transplanting  June  1-15. 

LATE  CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER  AND  cel¬ 
ery. — ’Late  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  celery  plants 
may  be  secured  from  out-of-door  seed  beds,  little  or 
no  protection  being  needed  against  adverse  climatic 
conditions,  generally.  Choose  a  location  where  the 
soil  is  fertile  and  easily  worked  and  after  thorough 
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who  produces  his  own  plants  may  be  sure  that  they 
are  stocky  and  well  hardened  when  needed  for 
transplanting,  while  he  who  depends  on  purchasing 
them  will  usually  be  displeased  with  the  plants’ 
ability  to  stand  the  adverse  conditions  to  which  they 
become  subject  in  the  garden  plot.  Therefore  let 
the  gardener  produce  his  own  plants  if  possible. 

GROWING  CABBAGE  PLANTS. — Arrange  for 
sowing  early  cabbage  in  flats  in  a  relatively  cool 
greenhouse  March  1-15,  using  only  properly  prepared 
composted  soil.  Have  temperature  of  the  house 
range  between  45  to  00  degrees  Fahrenheit,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  As  soon,  as  the  first  pair  of  true  leaves  has 
appeared,  transplant  the  small  seedlings  to  other 
flats,  selecting  those  which  appear  stocky  and  spac¬ 
ing  them  1  to  two  inches  apart  each  way.  Several 
days  or  a  week  following  transplanting,  transfer 
flats  to  cold  frames  where  temperatures  range  from 
32  to  70  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Harden  the  plants 
by  raising  and  lowering  sash  a  short  distance  during 
the  warmest  hours  of  pleasant  Spring  days,  and 
gradually  increasing  the  exposure  to  actual  out-of- 
door  conditions  at  time  of  transplanting,  usually 
April  15-25.  Plants  handled  in  this  way  will  be 
short,  stocky,  vigorous-looking,  and  of  a  deep  pur¬ 
plish-green  cast  or  color. 

BEETS  AND  LETTUCE. — From  two  to  four 
weeks’  time  may  be  gained  in  the  maturity  of  beets 
and  head  lettuce  grown  from  transplanted  seedlings. 
Sow  seeds  of  either  in  fiats  in  the  greenhouse  several 
days  following  the  seeding  of  early  cabbage.  Shift 
these  seedlings  also  after  the  first  true  leaves  have 
appeared,  hardening  them  in  practically  the  same 
way  as  cabbage,  using  slightly  more  precaution 
against  low  temperatures.  Transplant  these  crops 
to  the  garden  April  15-20. 

OTHER  EARLY  PLANTS.— Early  kohl-rabi  and 
chard  may  be  seeded  and  handled  similarly  if  de¬ 
sired.  Early  cauliflower  sown  at  the  same  time 
must  be  handled  more  carefully,  since  hardening  of 
this  crop  requires  more  time  through  slightly  less 
exposure  each  day,  and  since  transplanting  must 
follow  that  of  cabbage  10  days  or  two  weeks.  Early 
celery  sown  in  flats  two  weeks  after  cabbage,  lettuce 
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preparation  -sow  see^.s.  of  these  crops  broadcast  or 
in  rows  about  May  first.  With  no  shifting  seeds 
thus  sown  and  properly  handled  will  produce  plants 
read}'  for  transplanting  to  garden  plot  or  field 
June  15  to  July  1,  at  which  time  no  protection  is 
needed.  A  covering  of  cheesecloth  one  layer  in 
thickness,,  supported  on  »  six-inch  frame  and 
stretched  securely  across  the  seed  bed  for  protection 
against  cabbage  root  maggot,  aids  in  securing  a 
more  rapid  growth  with  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
plants.  The  same  is  often  used  by  commercial  celery 
growers  as  a  means  of  hurrying  their  plants.  Cloth 
:s  removed  and  replaced  during  warm,  pleasant  days 
for  two  weeks  previous  to  transplanting, 

M  ARM  SEASON  CROPS. — Bush  beans  and  early 
sweet  corn  may  usually  be  planted  out-of-doors  May 
15  with  safety.  However,  many  gardeners  are  for¬ 
warding  the  maturity  of  these  crops  by  planting 
bills  of  each  in  paper  pots  or  in  four-inch  clay  pots 
in  the  greenhouse  or  hotbed  and  shifting  them  from 
those  pots  to  the  garden  as  soon  as  weather  condi¬ 
tions  permit.  W  hen  handling  beans  or  sweet  corn 
in  this  way,  plant  April  20  to  May  1  and  use  all 
precautions  in  hardening  plants  as  well  as  possible. 
After  a  thorough  watering,  remove  each  hill  of 
plants  from  its  pot  without  removing  soil. 

FORCERS. — Do  not  plan  to  plant  cucumbers, 
squashes,  pumpkins,  Lima  beans,  muskmelons  and 
watermelons  in  the  garden  unprotected  before  May 
25.  Through  the  use  of  plant  forcers  the  planting 
date  of  these  crops  may  be  shoved  forward  approxi¬ 
mately  two  weeks.  Forcers  may  be  purchased  from 
seed  firms  or  from  greenhouse  construction  com¬ 
panies.  or  they  may  be  readily  made  by  anyone 


front  and  eight  inches  at  the  back.  Cut  the  four 
parts  of  the  frame  of  seven-eighths-inch  or  one-inch 
material,  preferably  of  pecky  cypress,  and  nail  them 
securely  at  the  corners.  After  planting  hills  of 
squashes,  cucumbers  or  melons  a  week  or  10  days 
;n  advance  of  the  usual  season,  surround  each  with 
a  frame  and  place  a  GxS-inch  pane  of  glass  flat  on 
the  surface  above  the  covei-ed  seeds  as  additional 
protection. 

TOMATOES,  PEPPERS  AND  EGGPLANTS.— 
Tomatoes,  peppers  and  eggplants  are  handled  simi- 
Iarly,  except  that  the  former  may  be*  sown  a  week 
or  10  days  earlier  than  the  two  latter  and  carried 
through  to  transplanting  time  with  less  attention. 
Sow  tomato  seeds  about  March  15  in  flats  in  the 
greenhouse  or  hotbed  under  a  temperature  of  GO  to 
75  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Shift  seedlings  to  other 
flats,  spacing  them  two  inches  each  way,  as  soon  as 
they  have  attained  their  first  pair  of  true  leaves. 
Hold  the  plants  in  these  flats  under  practically  the 
same  temperature  conditions  until  they  begin  to 
show  spindling  gi’owth  from  overcrowding.  Shift 
again  to  larger  flats,  usually  about  May  1,  spacing 
the  plants  four  inches  each  way,  and  placing  these 
flats  in  the  hotbeds  or  cold  frames  several  days 
following  transplanting.  f  desired  use  four-inch 
Paper  pots  or  dirt  bands,  placing  only  one  plant  in 
each,  to  secure  stocky,  vigorous,  well-hardened 
plants  for  out-of-door  use  by  May  25.  Peppers  and 
eggplants  are  handled  similarly,  except  that  each 
shift,  as  well  as  final  transplanting,  must  necessarily 
be  made  two  weeks  later  in  order  to  correspond  with 


Stocky  Well-hardened  Tomato  Plant,  Twice  Trans¬ 
planted.  Fig.  127 

handy  with  tools.  One  of  the  most  common  foi’cers 
consists  of  a  well-constructed  frame  12x16  inches, 
cut  on  a  slant  and  grooved  to  accommodate  a  12x16- 
ineli  pane  of  glass.  Other  sizes  of  the  same  type, 
as  well  as  of  pasteboard  construction,  are  common. 
A  satisfactory  forcer  from  the  standpoint  of  easy 
construction,  as  well  as  of  little  or  no  attention 
needed  in  watering  and  ventilating,  consists  of  a 
rectangular  frame  of  the  desired  dimension,  prefer- 
ably  12x16  or  lb  iuclnjs  by  0  inches  high  at  the 


Second  Step  in  Covering  Tomato  Plant  With  Suit 

Fig.  128 

dates  of  seed  sowing,  as  well  as  with  out-of-door 
weather  conditions.  Eggplants  often  require  an 
additional  shifting  to  six  or  seven-inch  clay  pots  in 
oi'der  to  prevent  any  check  in  growth  previous  to 
being  transplanted  to  the  garden,  ordinarily  about 
June  15. 

PROTECTION  IN  FIELD.— Provide  some  means 
of  protection  for  tomatoes,  peppers  and  eggplants  in 
the  field,  in  order  that  they  may  make  an  unchecked 
growth.  Deep  transplanting  has  been  found  a  satis¬ 
factory  means  of  protection  with  newly  set  tomatoes. 
Leave  only  the  top  of  the  plant  protruding  above  the 
surface,  in  order  that  growth  will  continue  from 
below  the  point  to  which  the  plant  may  possibly  be 
nipped  by  fx*ost.  Or,  bending  each  set  plant  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  cover  it  with  loose  soil  in 
case  of  a  probable  frost.  Plants  may  remain  so 
covered  for  several  days  without  injury,  each 
straightening  up  gradually  after  the  soil  is  removed. 
In  case  protection  is  demanded  very  quickly,  use  old 
peach  or  tomato  hampers — invex'ting  one  over  each 
plant.  Resort  to  the  use  of  these  altogether  with 
peppers  and  eggplants. 

SWEET  POTATOES. — 'Since  sweet  potato  plants 
are  taken  direct  from  the  propagating  bed  to  the 
garden  plot,  they  need  not  be  started  before  April 
— o-o0.  1*  roxn  five  to  six  weeks  is  needed  for  securing 
good  plants,  which  should  be  well-hardened  through 
increased  exposure  in  the  hotbed  each  agreeable  day 
and  ready  for  transplanting  to  the  garden  plot  June 
1-15. 

TAKING  CHANCES  ON  SPRING  WEATHER  — 
Occasionally  the  gardener  may  profit  by  taking 
chances  against  the  weather,  that  is,  by  sowing  seeds 
or  setting  plants  of  the  more  tender  crops  a  week 
or  10  days  ahead  of  their  natural  season.  Before 
following  this  practice,  however,  the  gardener  should 
make  sure  of  an  ample  supply  of  either  good  seeds 
ox  pi. mts  to  replant  all  ci'ops  which  may  be  injured 
bj  fxosts  oi‘  by  cold,  damp  weather.  In  genex’al, 
best  results  will  be  secured  through  systematic 
Planting,  which  will  enable  the  various  crops  to 
coincide  with  climatic  conditions  which  they  may 
encounter,  e.  l.  kirkpatrick. 
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.urpees 
Seeds 

Quality  in  Seeds 
is  the  first  thing 
toconsider.  You 
cannot  succeed 
with  your 
garden  unless 
you  plant‘‘Seeds 
that  Grow.” 
Burpee’s 
Dollar  Box 
Sufficient  seed  to 
plant  a  garden 
20  by  30feet.  A 
completeYeg- 
etablegarden 
for  $1.00. 
Burpee’s 
Dollar  Box 
containstho 
followingVeg- 
etable  Seeds: 

Bean— Stringless  Green  Pod  Lettuce— Simpson 
Bean— Brittle  Wax  Onion— WrwuSfirw«..|> 

Beet — Crosby’s  Parsley— Curled  ar^ 

Cabbage— Allhead  Early  Soilet^Rntton 

Carrot— Chantenay  Radish— Scarlet  Button 

Chard — Lucullus  Salalty-  Sandwich  Island 

Corn-Golden  Bantam  Tomato— Chalk  s  Jewel 

Lettuce-— May  King:  Turnip  White  Kgp 

If  purchased  separately,  this  collection  would  c°st..S’£<!; 
With  the  Dollar  Box  we  includeCultural  Leaflet  and  Garden 
Plan  drawn  to  scale.  Complete  garden  for  S 1 .00. 

BURPEE’S  ANNUAL  For  1919 

Burpoo's  Annual  is  considered  the  leading  American  Seed 
Catalog.  Itcontains  acompletelistofthebestVegetab  eand 
Flower  Seeds.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  upon  request. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


Vte  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  22,  1019 


DREER’S 

I9I9book 


YOU  would  have  to  read 
a  score  of  books  on  gar¬ 
dening  to  acquire  the  knowl¬ 
edge  contained  in  DREER’S 
GARDEN  BOOK  for  1919. 
Just  what  you  want  to  know 
about  Vegetables  and  Flowers, 
arranged  alphabetically  for 
quick  reference. 

Over  a  thousand  photographic 
illustrations  in  the  224  big 
pages  and  four  color  plates. 

Mailed,  free  if  you  mention 
this  publication. 


henry  a.  dreer 

714-716  chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Farmers,  Send  Today  for 
This  Seed  Catalogue 

Sixty-five  years  of  square  dealing  with 
American  farmers  \  thousands  of  pleased 
and  permanent  customers;  1200  acres ^of  Quality 
stock  for  farm,  garden,  and  orchard. 

Our  1919  Catalogue  lists  the  seeds,  trees, 
plants  and  shrubs  that  are  recommended  by 
America's  Leading  Departmental  Nursery; 

send  for  it  today.  Lvery thing 
you  need  can  be  secured  from 
one  firm,  on  one  order. 

The  STORRS  & 
HARRISON  Co. 
619,  Painesville,  0. 


of  High 

Germination 

Price  bu.  10  bu. 

Golden  Surprise  (Pedigreed 
Stock  grown  on  ear-io-row 

method) . 84.00  @97.50 

100-Day  Bristol .  9.25  30.00 

Improved  Learning .  3.25  30.00 

All  shelled  and  K.  O.  B.  Moorestown,  bags  included. 

STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY,  Mooresiown,  N.  J. 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Warm  Up  Seed  Potatoes  at  Once 

Somehow  the  lessons  taught  by  experi¬ 
ence  are  remembered,  usually  because  ex¬ 
pensive.  Thus  I  got  one,  a  few  years  ago, 
which  rises  fresh  every  year  as  seed  time 
approaches.  Potatoes  for  seed,  to  be  at 
their  best,  must  be  wintered  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  so  low  as  to  check  any  starting  of 
sprouts.  Such  seed  brought  fresh  from 
storage  bin  is  not  in  condition  for  plant¬ 
ing,  and  will  not  germinate  until  warmed 
up.  Finding  myself  short  of  seed,  I  or¬ 
dered  from  a  seed  house  the  return  of 
amount  wanted  from  a  lot  grown  by  me 
the  previous  year,  so  that  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  lots  was  in  storage. 
My  seed  had  been  brought  from  cellar 
and  spread  in  the  sun  for  a  number  of 
days ;  the  other  was  cut  and  planted  the 
next  day  after  removal  from  storage 
house.  The  result  was  that  while  I  got  a 
complete  stand  from  the  home-kept  seed, 
not  one-third  of  that  from  the  storage 
house  germinated. 

Experience  since  has  convinced  me  that 
my  failure  to  warm  up  the  seed  before 
planting  is  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
hence  I  am  writing  to  urge  all  growers, 
whose  seed  is  free  from  sprouts  when 
brought  from  the  cellar  or  pit,  to  spread 
on  the  ground  in  the  sun  for  as  long  a 
time  as  possible  before  planting.  I  want 
at  least  three  weeks,  and  if  any  night  is 
cool,  cover  with  sacking,  blit  be  sure  to 
remove  early  in  the  morning  to  prevent 
sweating.  Potatoes  thus  exposed  will 
start  larger,  healthier  sprouts,  when  plant¬ 
ed,  than  if  put  into  the  ground  direct 
from  the  cellar.  If  spread  thin  on  the 
ground  the  sprouts  will  not  start  for 
weeks,  but  the  eye  will  swell,  giving  prom¬ 
ise  of  just  what  the  grower  wants  later — 
a  stout  stalk.  This  is  one  of  the  little 
things  which  yield  big  returns.  Warm  up 
all  seed  before  planting. 

G.  M.  TWITCH  ELL. 


late  crop.  This  year  I  am  also  growing 
a  few  Redheads  as  early  tomatoes.  I  do 
not  think  they  are  as  early  as  Bonny 
Best,  but  they  are  wonderfully  prolific, 
round  as  a  ball  and  very  solid.  For  late 
I  shall  sow  some  Bonny  Best,  also  some 
Redhead,  Puritan  ITill  and  Greater  Balti¬ 
more,  also  a  few  of  the  Ponderosa  just 
for  show. 

There  is  every  prospect  that  an  enor¬ 
mous  area  will  be  planted  in  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  this  Spring.  The  Northern  people 
will  probably  he  able  to  get  them  cheaper 
than  usual,  wh’le  I  fear  that  the  growers 
will  overdo  the  crop  The  general  opinion 
among  tomato  growers  is  that  the  crop 
should  bring  $20  a  ton.  Few  canners  will 
contract  at  that  price,  I  think,  and  the 
chances  are  that,  there  will  be  little  con¬ 
tracting,  as  both  parties  seem  to  prefer 
to  take  the  chances  on  the  general  mar¬ 
ket.  Very  few  early  tomatoes  are  shipped 
from  here,  but  those  who  are  prepared  to 
forward  the  plants  get  good  prices  for 
their  crop.  Tomatoes  usually  bring  a 
paying  price  for  all  that  go  north  up  to 
the  first  of  August,  and  often  later  than 
that  date. 

Forty  years  ago  when  I  urged  more 
planting  of  apples  here  I  was  met  with 
the  idea  that  we  could  not  compete  with 
the  North  in  apple  growing.  Now  the 
orchards  planted  of  late  years  are  bring¬ 
ing  such  fine  returns  that  large  orchards 
are  springing  up  all  around  here.  The 
Eastern  Shore  Staymans  and  Yorks  are 
making  a  reputation  and  bringing  fine 


CLOVER  SEED 

Our  high  grades  of  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alslke,  Timothy,  Seed 
Oats,  Seed  Corn,  Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Soy  Beans, 
etc.,  are  the  mostcarefuUy  selected  and  recleaned.  High¬ 
est  in  Purity  and  Germination.  We  pay  the  Freight. 
Catalog  and  samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROIIRER,  -  SmtfketoiTn,  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


-  We  are  trying  to  iurnish  Red  Clover  entirely 

w  free  irom  weed  seeds  and  dead  grains.  The  seed 

will  go  farther  than  ordinary  seed  besides  adding 
greatly  to  the  production.  Ask  for  samples  of 
ite<l  and  other  seeds  and  catalogue  telling 
_  "How  to  Knots  Good  Seed**. 

.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  360  Sixth  St,  Marysville.  Ohio 


Special  prices  on  5  and  10  bushel  lots.  Send  for  price 
list  on  Ensilage  Corn,  Pedigree  Barley.  Spring  Rye. 
Field  Peas,  etc.  The  lUlmes-Lellitrewn  8e«4  C».,  Box  K, C«nt»n,  0. 


SWEET  CLOVER.  Best  white  Scarified.  *18  Bu.  Exp. 
paid.  Bags  free.  4.  UL00m«<UULB,  Bebeneetady,  N.t. 


prices. 


W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

I  am  planting  some  fruit  trees.  I  may 
not  live  to  see  the  fruit,  and  should  have 
planted'  them  years  ago.  But  with  only  a 
big  garden  I  hesitated,  till  now  I  find  the 
garden  too  big  for  an  old  man  nearly 
fourscore.  We,  who  have  for  years  been 
buying  the  apples  we  eat.  ai’e  surprised 
by  the  fact  that  with  all  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  apple  trees  that  have 
been  planted  of  late  years,  the  retail  price 
steadily  advances.  Now  apples  have 
reached  the  climax,  I  suppose,  for  I  have 
stopped  buying  them  when  the  grocers 
say  $1.20  per  peck  tor  any  fairly  good 
apples.  I  suppose  one  reason  is  that  so 
many  people  plant  apple  trees  and  then 
neglect  them,  failing  to  spray  or  culti¬ 
vate  well,  and  the  scale  and  rust  and 
starvation  destroy  them. 

The  early  tomato  plants  are  nearly 
ready  to  go  into  the  cold  frames.  We 
generally  get  them  there  by  the  middle 
of  March  and  then  keep  them  as  cool  as 
possible,  trying  Vo  get  the  stems  a  pur¬ 
plish  color  rather  than  the  lively  green 
of  the  tender  plants.  Treated  in  this 
way  and  gradually  accustomed  to  the  open 
air  we  usually  set  them  in  the  garden  a 
little  after  the  middle  of  April,  keeping 
a  good  supply  in  reserve  in  the  cold  frame 
to  guard  against  accidents  But  when 
there  is  prospect  of  a  light  frost  I  have 
cardboard  protectors  to  set  over  them.  I 
have  found  that  it  pays  well  to  train 
tomato  plants  to  stakes  with  a  single 
stem.  They  make  earlier,  better  and  more 
fruit  than  on  the  ground.  East  Spring 
I  set  a  lot  of  plants  of  same  age  side  by 
side.  Half  of  them  were  staked  and 
trained  to  single  stems.  These  not  only 
gave  the  first  fruits,  but  gave  the  heaviest 
crop  per  plant.  Trained  to  one  stem  the 
plants  can  be  set  two  feet  apart  in  three- 
foot  rows,  and  we  get:  more  plants  in  a 
given  area.  Allowed  to  take  their  natural 
habit  on  the  ground  they  must  be  four 
feet  apart  each  way.  We  are  using  Bonny 
Best  for  the  early  crop.  If  I  were  grow¬ 
ing  for  the  early  market  I  would  plant 
a  good  strain  of  Earliana.  but  the  Bonny 
Best  is  so  much  better  I  am  willing  to 
wait  a  few  days  for  it.  The. advantage 
of  the  Earliana  for  the  market  gardener 
is  that  it  is  early,  ripens  its  whole  crop 
early,  and  can  be  ■  cleaned  out  lor  some 


illiflgMs 


Good  Fruit  and 
How  to  Grow  It 

This  is  the  year  to  plan*  rrh<'  market 
demand  will  be  strong  next  few 
years.  Kelly’s  trees  are  hardy,  well- 
rooted  and  fruit  early. 

You*ll  Never  Regret 

planting  Kelly  Bros.  Trees.  The  prices 
are  right.  The  trees  are  all  perfect 
specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your 
protection  against  loss.  We  offer  you 
a  big  money-saving  and  reliable  stock. 

Send  for  1919  Free  Catalog 

Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries 
606  Main  Street.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


arnes’  Trees 

are  New  England  grown 

hardy,  vigorous  and  true 
to  label  — no  better  trees 
grown.  Our  supply  is  short, 
though,  and  many  items 
will  be  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  Spring.  Avoid 
disappointment ; 
write  today. 


The  Use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 

We  read  a  great  deal  about  nitrate  of 
soda,  but  so  far  have  seen  no  directions 
for  using  it.  We  have  a  small  fruit  farm 
and  garden,  and  would  like  to  know  of 
something  that  will  force  growth  and  how 
to  use  it.  *  %  W.  J. 

Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 

Nitrogen  is  the  forcing  element  of  plant 
food,  and  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  most  avail¬ 
able  form — therefore  most  active.  The 
nitrate  looks  somewhat  like  common  salt 
but  darker  in  color.  When  put  too  close 
to  young  plants  in  full  strength  it  will  ! 
scald  or  burn  them.  We  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  more  than  125  lbs.  to  the 
acre  at  one  time.  It  can  be  crushed  fine 
and  scattered  along  the  hills  or  drill  about 
four  inches  out  from  the  plant,  and  hoed 
in.  Some  ga-rdfhers  mix  it  thoroughly 
with  about  three  times  its  bulk  of  good 
soil  and  then  use  it  like  any  other  fertil¬ 
izer.  In  some  cases  the  nitrate  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  (by  putting  it  in  barrels) 
and  then  poured  over  a  pile  of  sifted  coal 
ashes.  The  ashes  hold  the  dissolved  ni¬ 
trate  and  will  carry  it  when  they  are 
spread  on  the  ground.  When  used  in  an 
orchard  we  scatter  it  evenly  over  the 
ground  out  as  far  as  the  branches  extend. 
Do  not  put  it  up  close  around  the  tree 
trunk. 


The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  Vines,  Shrubs. 
Maloney  A-l  quality  selected  from  the 
choicest  stock  grown  in  our  400-ncro 
nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus  one 
profit  only.  Hardy,  fresh  dug,  healthy, 
true  to  name— Write  for  free  wholesale 
catalog.  We  prepay  transportation 
„  charges  on  all  orders  for  over  MOO. 
Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.  53  East  St,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

DansvilU's  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


Jones’ NutTrees 

My  hardy  Pennsylvania-grown 
grafted  trees  are  the  best  for 
eastern  and  northern  planting. 
Handsome  catalogue  sent.f/'Cfi 
— write  today. 

J.  F.  JONES,  Nut  Tree  Specialist 
BOX  R  LANCASTER,  PENNA. 


Improving  Sandy  Land 

What  would  you  consider  the  best  way 
to  raise  field  corn  on  sandy  ground?  What 
variety  do  you  ....k  would  do  best,  and 
what  fertilizer  should  I  use?  My  ground 
is  sandy  from  one  to  three  feet,  with  clay 
subsoil.  I  wrote  some  time  ago  to  the 
New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station 
and  they  advised  me  not  to  farm  such 
land  at ‘all,  but  I  have  got  it  now,  paid 
for  it,  cleared  it  and  want  to  get  some¬ 
thing  out  of  it.  J.  F. 

Eaton  town,  N.  J. 

Our  judgment  is  that  the  agricultural 
station  is  about  right.  Still,  we  know 
how  you  feel  about  cultivating  that  land. 
You  cannot  expect  to  get  much  from  it 
until  you  can  fill  it  with  organic  matter. 
We  would  start  this  year  with  a  good 
dressing  of  lime.  That  Avill  help  com¬ 
pact  the  soil  and  make  it  hold  moisture. 
Then  plant  one  of  the  quick-growing  flint 
varieties,  using  at  least  500  lbs.  per  acre 
of  one  of  the  ready-mixed  corn  fertilizers 
or  of  a  mixture  containing  one  part  dried 
blood  and  three  parts  acid  phosphate. 
Give  good  culture  and  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation  seed  in  the  corn  on  each  acre  one- 
half  bushel  of  rye.  six  pounds  Alsike 
clover  and  one  pound  of  turnip  seed.  Cut 
the  corn  at  the  right  time  and  let  the 
cover  crop  grow  on,  to  be  plowed  under 
next  Spring. 


Buy  Trees  Direct 

Save  Agents’  Profits  on  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  small  fruits,  hedgings,  roses,etc.  We  glvo  you 
Big  Discount  from  Agents’ Prices.  We  pay  all  freight 
or  express  charges  to  your  station.  Not  a  single  dissatis¬ 
fied  customer  last  year.  FREE  catalog  and  Information. 
1  \VM.  J*.  KCPEKT  Ac  BON,  ltox  84,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 

Lucky  Boy  Strawberries 

BiRRer,  Sweeter,  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  any  other  ©verbear- 
iiiR  Htruw berries.  Fruits  on 

BprinR  set  plants  from  June  to 
November  in  the  North  and 
the  year-round  in  the  South. 
Our  20th  Century  Catalog 
fully  describes  thin  ami 
more  than  Ilf ty  of  tho  best 
standard  varieties  straw¬ 
berries,  also  other  small 
fruit  plants.  Send  postal 
today. 

12  PLANTS,  53.00  PREPAID 

p  g  —Wo  have  more  than  five  millions  of  the  finest  plants  we 
I  "  ever  saw  of  the  following  varieties: 


BIG  JOE 
DR.  BURRILL 
AROMA 
EARLY  OZARK 
DUNLAP 
CAMPBELLS  EY. 

REWASTICO 
KLONDYKE 

At  wholesale  prices  direct  to  growors,  $5.00  per  1,000:  600  at 
1,000  rate.  Also  Progressive,  Superb,  and  Peerless  ever-bearimr 
at  $1.50  per  100;  $10.00  per  1,000.  Order  direct  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement— or  send  postal  for  bur  Catalogue  telling  all  about  our 
new  varieties.  Lucky  Boy  and  Lucky  Strike. 


CHESAPEAKE 
GLEN  MARY 
WM.  BELT 
FEND ALL 
SAMPLE 
KELLOGG  PRIZE 
HAVERLAND 
MISSIONARY 


new  V  HI  IC  VIVO,  »••***-■*  J  - - - —  • 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON  ‘V.’rrj'.  "°- 

NEW  GR  APE-THE  HUBBARD 

Superior  quality  with  distinct  flavor  that 
is  refreshing.  Sweet,  few  seeds,  skin  thin 
bunch  and  berries  large-  Early  2-year  old 
vines  $1.50  each;  10  for  $12.  postpaid. 
Supply  of  roots  limited.  Order  early. 
HUBBARD  is  tho  best  new  black  grape 
we  have  tested.  Circular  Free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 
Box  20,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


25M2MRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  Ssample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Des¬ 
criptive  catalog  freo.  LEWI8  KOESCH.BoxL, Fredonia, N«Y« 


FRUIT  TREES  and  PLANTS 
GRAPES,  ETC. 


For  42  years  we  have  been  dealing  direct 
with  Farmers.  Our  trees  grow  and  bearTru# 
to  Name.  Send  for  our  Price-Catalog. 

Box  50 
Perry,  Ohio 


CALL’S  NURSERIES 
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The  RURAL  NEW  -  WORKER 


Second  Year  on  Arrowhead  Farm 

Another  year  has  rolled  around  and 
still  finds  us  here  upon  the  ground.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  that  we  were  work¬ 
ing  and  sweating  in  harvest,  and  now  we* 
are  having  a  balmy  Indian  Summer  in  the 
middle  of  Winter.  This  last  month  has 
seen  very  little  work  done.  We  have 
been  all  bound  round  with  the  milk  strike, 
and  are  just  now  emerging  from  the  bat¬ 
tle.  victorious,  but  a  little  weak  from  the 
loss  of  mik  ;  !  '-Want  to  say  right  here 
that,  if  there  hadn’t  been  another  thing 
accomplished  on  any  of  the  farms  of  New 
York  State  for  the  past  year  except  the 
milk  strike,  it  would  have  been  worth 
while.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  here  at  home:  a  social,  bloodless  rev¬ 
olution  ;  the  farmer  is  revolting  against  the 
practice  of  being  robbed  by  both  the  buy¬ 
er  and  the  seller,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country  lie  has  stood 
lip  squarely  for  a  price  for  milk  which 
would  cover  the  cost  of  production,  not 
asking  a  profit,  and  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  milk  trust,  New  York  City  officials, 
the  weather  and  the  misunderstanding  of 


of  milk  all  the  year.  The  horse  problem 
has  been  ours;  Jimmy  has  been  laid  away 
from  old  age;  his  successor,  Jinny,  de¬ 
veloped  a  royal  case  of  side  bones  in  her 
front  feet  and  failed  us  when  we  wanted 
her  most.  A  horse  jockey  played  us  a  reg¬ 
ular  David  Harum  trick  when  he  sold  us 
Dan,  another  successor  to  Jimmy.  If  he 
has  any  good  points  they  have  not  yet 
shown  themselves;  the  only  points  he  has 
are  bones,  and  they  stick  out  fyom  all 
quarters.  I  imagine  it  costs  at  least  a 
million  a  month  to  keep  him.  and  from 
advice  I  get  from  all  hands  we  would  be 
money  in  if  we  killed  him  regularly  on 
the  first  of  each  month. 

Another  serious  problem  we  have  not 
yet  fathomed  is  how  to  make  money  on 
cows  when  we  buy  them  for  $100  and  sell 
them  for  $40,  and  when  calves  cost  at 
least  $150  to  raise  from  bj’-th  to  a  two- 
year-old.  But  we  are  working  on  it. 

We  have  found  the  good  old  Summer 
time  to  be  better  for  the  farmers  than  the 
new-fangled  hour-earlier  time.  If  they 
want  it  in  cities  they  may  hav'e  it. 

As  nearly  as  we  could  figure,  the  brand 


The  Chicken  House  is  Bciiuj  Whitewashed 


the  consuming  public  li  ive  not  been  able 
to  dislodge  him  from  this  platform.  I 
think  he  has  gotten  it  into  his  head  that 
if  they  can  stand  together  and  name  t lie 
price  they  are  to  get  for  milk,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  he  will  set  the 
cost  of  production  price  on  all  the  other 
products  of  his  farm.  The  people  of  this 
country  little  realize  how  near  the  verge 
of  disaster  farming  has  come  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  For  years  there  has  been  no  class  of 
labor  where  a  man  could  get  so  little  re¬ 
turn  for  his  services  as  on  a  farm,  and 
the  realization  of  this  truth  has  driven 
thousands  upon  thousands  away  from  the 
farm.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when,  with 
reasonable  effort,  a  farmer  can  make 
good  living  and  a  fair  profit,  there  is 
better  vocation  on  this  earth  in  which 
man  may  engage  himself  than  in  tilling 
the  soil;  it  is  an  ideal  way  of  passing  the 
time  we  spend  on  this,  our  Mother  Earth. 
With  this  off  my  mind  I  can  proceed  with 
the  farm  work. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  the  farmer 
who  did  his  duty  by  his  farm  this  year 
did  not  put  in  as  nr.  di  hard  labor  as  the 


a 

no 

a 


or 


soldier  or  the  sailor  who  was  overseas 
that  he  did  not  do  as  much  for  the  coun¬ 
try  as  either  of  these,  should  think  about 
twice  again,  and  then  should  follow  the 
work  of  one  of  these  farmers  for  a  good 
haying  week  in  harvest. 

W  e  have  had  good  crops.  We.  have  put 
new  stables  in  the  barn,  new  gutter! 
the  barn,  put  up  a  litter  carrier,  built 
combination  chicken  and  woodhouse.  cut 
considerable  brush :  all  in  addition  to  the 
regular  work.  Inside  the  house  we  have 
put  in  stationary  tubs  and  finished  con¬ 
creting  the  cellar  bottom.  We  have  set 
out  an  asparagus  bed  and  some  grape¬ 
vines.  We  find  it  harder  to  make  fruit 
trees  grow  here  than  it  was  for  the  old 
Israelites  to  make  brick  without  straw. 
If  is  curious  how  young  stock,  when  they 
get  out  of  bounds,  start  for  a  young  fruit 
tree  and  either  rip  off  the  grafts  or  buck 
it  down  entirely.  They  seem  to  have  a 
wild  aversion  against  young  fruit  trees. 

We  think  we  have  somewhat  lessened 
the  ravages  of  contagious  abortion  in  our 
cattle,  and  they  have  given  a  good  flow 


on 
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of  hogs  we  kept  this  past  year  took  twice 
as  much  feed  and  put  on  half  as  much 
flesh  as  any  other  breed  known  to  civiliza¬ 
tion.  but  what  flesh  they  did  produce  has 
been  turned  into  the  best  pork,  sausage, 
head  cheese,  etc.,  that  .it  has  been  our  lot 
to  come  upon.  The  chickens  have  laid  re¬ 
markably  well,  but  we  cannot  say  too 
much  on  this  line,  for  they  are  taken  care 
of  by  the  folks  inside  the  house,  and  to 
dwell  too  much  on  this  subject  would 
only  increase  the  flighty  feeling  which 
now  holds  forth  in  the  minds  of  this  class 
who  have  but  recently  come  into  the 
vote.  I  can’t  help  but  .  i  though,  that 
whatever  they  have  done  around  here  has 
been  done  well,  with  this  exception;  these 
self-same  chickens,  tended  by  this  class, 
have  dug  up  all  the  flower  bed  located  in 
these  parts,  so  that  this  class  has  been 
put  to  the  election  of  choosing  either 
flower  beds  or  chickens,  and  we  are  not 
sure  yet  whether  we  are  to  have  chickens 
or  roses  for  our  dinners  this  Summer. 

Our  taxes  are  paid,  the  interest  on  the 
mortgage  is  paid,  a  goodly  share  of  tin* 
current  bills  are  paid,  and  unless  some 
dire  calamity  utterly  unlooked  for  comes, 
we  look  forth  hopefully  to  another  year 
without  too  many  misgivings.  Hope  and 
our  plans  for  the  future  are  still  with  us. 
The  farm  looks  a  little  better  than  it  did 
last  year  this  time.  Our  faith  in  farmers 
as  a  class  is  heightened,  and  as  we  face 
the  coming  year  we  have  no  doubt  but 
that  farming  in  general,  and  this  farm  in 
particular,  is  improving  little  by  little, 
and  the  hope  we  came  here  with  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  experience  we  have 
had  here,  and  looks  ahead  a  little  more 
confidently  to  the  future.  The  middle¬ 
man  has  not  driven  us  off  the  farm  as 
yet. 

Done  before  an  open  fireplace  on  Arrow¬ 
head  Farm  this  2Gth  day  of  January, 
1019.  m.  D. 


‘‘Doctor,  why  is  it  that  some  people 
who  are  perfect  wrecks  live  longer  than 
others  who  are  strong  and  well?”  “Er — 
well  von  see  the  others  die  first.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 


DIBBLE’S 
SEED 
FARMS 


ffeadyuarfers'  for 

Farm  Seeds 


Of  the  Highest  Quality, 
tested  in  our  own  Laboratory 
and  sold  to  you  on  our  ten-day- 
money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee 
subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to  make. 
Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed,  Timothy  and 
\  Alsike  Mixtures,  Spring  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley, 
Canada  field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Buckwheat,  Vetch, 
etc.  Seed  Corn,  nine  kinds,  Flint  and  Dent  for 

crop  and  the  silo  average  germination  above  95%. 

SEED  POTATOES,  best  15  varieties, 
early,  intermediate  and  late. 


1m 


Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and 

Money  Saving  Price  List  FREE 

ADDRESS  * 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  B. 
Prices  Right 

From  Our  Farms  to  Yours 


EVERY  inG 
Wit*8  ci  tag  \ 

showing  :[ 

pUttlTy  i 

cUlcl  j 

kERMWjfa’l 
TEST 


Harris’  Seed  Corn 

Northern  grown  seed  corn  of  early  varieties  best 
adapted  to  North  Eastern  States.  We  have  var- 
i  ieties  that  will  ripen  in  the  extreme  North. 

New  “Robust”  Pea  Bean 

Absolutely  free  from  disease.  Endorsed  by  Prof, 
lteddick  of  Cornell.  This  variety  will  put  bean  grow¬ 
ling  back  on  a  profitable  basis.  Our  catalog  gives  full 
“particulars.  Garden  and  farm  seeds 
of  all  kinds,  of  superior  quality.  aM 

Catalog  Free. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.  Box  22  Coldwater.N.Y. 


- - - - - - - 

Aroostook  County  Maine 

POTATOES  ' 


Improved  Pedigreed  Stock 

OF  ALL  THE  BEST  STANDARD  VARIETIES 

CAR  LOTS  OR  LESS  CAR  LOTS 


SEND  FOR  SEED  CIRCULAR 


WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Inc.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


TRUE -TO -NAME,  TESTED,  FROM  HARDY  STOCK 

Early  Ohio,  Irish  Cobbler,  Early  Rose,  Early  Hebron,  Rural 
New  Yorker,  Carman  No.  3,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Golden 
Russet. 

.Mammoth  Eight  Rowed  Yellow  Flint,  Golden  Nugget 
\  ellow  Flint,  Improved-  Learning,  Mammoth  White  Dent, 
New  Yellow  Dent. 

Heavyweight  Oats,  T  ventieth  Century  Oats. 

All  orders  shipped  in  strong  bags,  plainly  marked.  Salisfac- 
tiou  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Terms  :  Cash  with,  order. 

JAY  SALTER,  11  railroad  st.,  honeoye  falls,  n.  y. 


are  used  by  many  of  the 
successful!  Market  Gardeners 
'Why  not y 01/ ? 

iQiQ.Seed  Annua! 
mailed  on  request 

Frederick  W.  Eberle 

Depi.C.  Albany,  N.Y. 


MEEDS 


And  you’ll  do  better  with  your 
farm  and  garden.  Pacre-Philipp* 
»  egetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds 
AUK  reliable.  Always  tested  for 
purity  and  vitality.  Samples 
of  grass  and  clover  seeds  sent 
free  for  your  own  test. 

1919  Catalog  Sent  Free 

Lists  reliable  Seeds  for  every 
farm  and  garden  need.  Prac¬ 
tical  cuicnral  directions  will  help 
you  raise  bigger  and  better  crops. 
Write  today  for  your  copy.  '  A 
postal  wiil  do. 

THE  PAGE-PHIL1PPS  SEED  CO. 
Dept.  E,  Toledo.  Ohio 

£3 tab l ishei l  i  >53 


ODD  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 

if  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrai  ions  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers,  bend  yours 
and  your  neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SH  UM  WAY.  Rockford,  I1L 


Alfalfa 
Cow  Peas 
Soy  Beans 


I  Also  Maine-Grown  Seed  Potatoes — 
I  Seed  Oats — Clovers,  including  Al- 
I  falfa  from  rugged  Northwest— Can- 
J  adaPcas— Cow  Peas — SpringGrains. 

Hoffman’s  Farm  Seeds 

I  Hoffman’s  1918Se*d  Book  iafullofral- 

utbla  hints.  It  is  frw,  with  samples.  If 
you  mention  this  paper.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc. 
landisville.  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


SEEDC0RN“c,o™?H 

The  best  early  yellow  dent  variety  for  eastern 
states.  Price,  7cts.  lb..  Burlap  bags  free 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  Bedford  Hills.  N.Y. 
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Watches  and 
Tractors 


-[mmltonOJatdt 

**The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy ” 


The  purchase  of  a  watch,  like  the 
purchase  of  a  tractor,  is  an  important 
transaction. 

You  do  not  drop  carelessly  in  at  your 
jeweler's  and  just  ask  for  a  watch,  any 
more  than  you  drop  carelessly  in  at 
your  local  implement  agent's  and  just 
ask  for  a  tractor.  You  know  machinery 
too  well  to  take  such  a  chance. 

You  first  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
relative  merits  of  different  makes  You 
make  careful  inquiries  as  to  sturdy  qual¬ 
ity,  dependability,  continuous  perform¬ 
ance,  and  probable  length  of  service.  By 
applying  this  test  to  different  watches, 
you  are  almost  sure  to  choose  the 


You  can  safely  time  your  farm  work 
with  the  same  accurate  and  sturdy  watch 
that  most  railroad  men  carry.  Carry  a 
Hamilton  and  be  on  time,  all  the  time. 
Let  the  dependable  watch  that  times  the 
trains  time  the  complicated  schedule  of 
your  farm. 

Go  to  your  jcwelrr's  today  and  inspect  his  Hamil- 
tons.  You  may  choose  your  Hamilton  from  a  total 
of  22  models,  rancinK  in  price  from  $32  to  $160. 
Hamilton  movements  alone  $17  ($19.50  in  Canada) 
and  up. 

Send  today  for  “  The  Timekeeper 
—  the  story  of  Hamilton  Accuracy. 

Hamilton  Watch  Company 
Dept.  69,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

5TRAWBKRUY  PLANTS,  earliest,  latest,  laruest, 
nost  productive  and  everbear  n«  varieties.  KASP- 
UKKR  V,  BLACK  BKtt  K  Y.GOOS  KB  KRRY, GRACE, 
JUltUANT.  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB,  HORSE¬ 
RADISH  PLANTS,  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
L'REES,  SHRUBS. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

7ABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  BEET.  CELERY.  EGG.  BRJJS- 
iELS  SPItbUTS,  KALE,  LETTUCE.  ANION,  PAfcSLEY'.  SAGE, 
•BPI’ER  SWKFT  POTATO.  TOMATO  PLANTS.  CuIjiIok  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y. 

PLANTS.  Money  Making  Varieties.  Catalog 
Strawberry  Flee.  BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


1/  i  j  n _ and  Superb  Fall-Rearing  Stn 

vanied  Progressive  berry  Plants,  j.  h.,  care  r.  n, 


■ftw- 

Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 

AMERICAN  GIANTS  (Late) 

From  Tuber-Unit  selection.  Second  crop  seed. 
Disease  resistant.  Heavy  yielding.  Grown 
on  our  Windermoor  Farm,  August,  Septem¬ 
ber,  October,  1918.  Price,  per  bushel,  SCJ.SO; 
barrel,  880.75. 

STOKES  SEED  FARMS  COMPANY,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Srawbcrry  Plants  50  varieties 

to  select  from  including  tlie  Fail-bearing.  Send  for 
free  fcatalog.  J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Dept.  2,  Rliodesdaie,  Mil. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ten  of  tlie  best  kinds  selected  out  of  shorn 
jlred — Early,  Midseason  ami  Lato.  A  Iso  CABBAGE,  CEL* 
ENY  TOMATO.  PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  in  season. 
Send  for  our  1919  price  list.  Caleb  Hoggs  &  Son. 

ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM,  Cheswold.  Delaware 

Red  rtaspberry  DFNants 

A  limited  number  of  Herbert  and  Donboro  (one  of 
the  Experiment  Station  seedlings)  S3  per  100;  530  per 
J .00(1.  Doth  are  bright  color,  large  si/.e.  very  prolific 
ami  hardy.  YVm.  llotaling,  Iiinderhook,  N.Y . 

DENT  CORN 

FOR  SHORT  SEASONS 

Our  EARLY  WHITE  HYBRID  DENT  is  Michigan 

Grown,  beautiful  deep  kernel,  cap  white,  sides  lemon- 
yell, ,w  tinged  with  red.  Kars  tilled  solid  to  tip.  IlieBurest 
iiud  liP-st  prolific  early  corn  yet  developed  Our  seed 
stoelc  was  husked  in  August,  yield  98  bit.  per  acre.  Shelled 
69  ]|,s  i-r  .in  from  70  lbs.  cars.  Sample,  I  rice  last,  t  ARM 
and  GARDEN  SEED  CATALOG  Free  on  request. 

THE  C.  E.  DE  PUY  CO„  PONTIAC,  MICH. 


2nd  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler— Mills  Pride— Giants  and  (Late)  Superba 
(White)  and  Red  Skins. 

SEED  CORN— Yellow  and  White. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Stock  and  Eggs 
MINCH  BROS,.  BRIDGETON.,  N-  J. 

For  Sale— Green  Mountain  Seed  Potatoes 

300  Bu.  per  acre.  $2  Hu.  OTISIULL  KAUM,  Woodstock,  Varuiuut 

2nd  Crop  Irish  Cobbler  8eo«l  Potatoes.  Freight 
Paid.  Prices  lowest,  quality  considered.  Also  Corn, 
Meal  and  Hogfoed.  ltOBLin  K.  SMITH.  N»«»»nadox  Vu. 

Northern  Grown  Seed  Potntocs  II  lustra  tail  Catalog 
Free.  Buy  Direct  FromAllTlI  UK  AMlllllMJE,  tinkers, S.V, 


.  Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to  lx; 
,  WEEDLESS  and  tree  irom  dead  grains.  I  key 
will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary  held  seeds, 
nearly  always  adding  enough  to  tlie  crop  to  pay  for 
themselves.  Samples  and  catalog**  including 
_ "lluxo  to  Know  Good  Seed  free.  Write  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  ft  SONS  CO.  260  Sixth  St..  Marysville,  Ohio 


e> „ „ ,1  Lowest  prices.  Highest  gcrml it 

Choice  o66d  l/Orn  ittion.  Extra  Selected.  No  high 
priced  catalogue  and  low  overhead  expenses  enable  us  to 
save  von  39%  on  your  Seed  Corn.  Write  today  for  samples 
and  circular.  Four  varieties—  Improved  91)100  day  follow 
Dent  m  ill's  Yellow  Dent,  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  ( Ensil¬ 
age), ’Em  ly  Minnesota  No.  13.  WOODFIELD'S  FARM,  Wycombe,  Pa, 


Seed  Corn 

rieticn.  Highest yiclders  Host  show 

•lfiilfn.  Spring  wheat  1200  acres.  Sample  on  request 
today  for  catalog,  " 


5nnn  Extra  solec- 
|UUU  ted.  sure  to 

Bushels  vif 

Bost  show  corn.  Also  seed  oats,  barley. 
i'Joo  acres.  Sample  on  request.  Writo 
K.  SCAllt'F  *  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  Okie 


eedCorn 


Golden  Oranpre,  Flint.  Giant,  Ensil¬ 
age,  Yellow  Pride.  S6  »)U.  Harked. 
Special  priceHoncar  lots.  Order  Ear¬ 
ly.  Harry  Vail.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y 

FIRGINIA  WHITE  DENT  FOR  ENSILAGE 

t  has  long  been  recognized  that  Virginia  grown 
orns  are  much  superior  to  Northern  corns  fo.  en- 
Huge  purposes.  More  tons  per  acre.  Need  get  mtn 
,tod  98%.  per  bushel,  oar  or  shelled.  Sample  on 
equest.  Ellerslie  Stock  Farm.  Petersburg,  Virginia 

,  jn  Foil  SALE.  Golden  Orange  Flint  and  Yellow 

teed  torn  Dent  at  $3. BO  pet-  bushel.  9n%  germination 
guaranteed.  F-  D-  JOHNSON,  W hlppuny,  N.  J. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Prices  and  circular  of  information  sent  on  request. 
E.  BARTON,  -  Box  29,  Falmouth,  Kentucky 

AT  WHOLESALt 

Wo  Bave  you  money. 
Buynow  before  advance. 
Crop  short.  We  expect 
hierher  prices.  Don't 


CLOVER 


.  1 1 Tic >i  ■  i  v  numin.  _ _ iC  BOlUBUUjUbtto 

vour  approval  and  government  test.  Write  today  for 
samp!e3,Pspecial  prices  and  big  Profit-Sharing  Seed  Guido. 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co..  Dept.  126  Chicago.  Illinois 

LANCASTER  CO.  SURE  CROP 
YELLOW  DENT  AND  REID'S  YELLOW  DENI 
EMPEROR  YELLOW  DENT 
JOHNSON  CO.  WHITE 

Becleaued  and  ready  for  Planter. 

deed  sure  to  grow. 

Box  A  MARTIN  of  Mnnlielm,  1’u. 


o 

o 

3\r 


Tested 


c?  r~  sr  n  TESTED  A  II  E  F  F  I  E  1. 1»  TEI.I.OW 
a  C  E  U  FLINT.  Farm  Bureau  reports  germ  inn- 
f  \  n  m)  tlon  99  per  cent.  8*T  for  TO  lbs  ot  ears 
U  U  If  I V  j.  POI’K,  Great  Barrington.  M  **«" 

190  bu.  Country  Gentle 
man  at  $  5  per  b  u. 

489  6th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Seed  SWEET  CORN 

G  F  SMITH  Jr 

m — _ 4. ^  Cluster  Prolific  "None 
f-lftfifl  bettor;"  $1.40 bush.  Sam 

pies,  Stamp.  OWNLA/Ilt  rAllM,  Box  1»7.  South  Hammond,  N.Y. 

Pure  Swed>sh  Seed  Oats  Com,OittbHjr«.  Mangrei 

Wurn*U«vo  Usttreo.  Writ*.  KAftMJOOK,  ttimusTtUo, 


General  Farm  Topics 


Value  ot  Stable  Manure 

What  is  the  value  of  horse,  cow,  pig, 
sheep  and  chicken  manure  per  ton?  This 
question  was  asked  in  our  Grange  last 
meeting  night,  J.  W.  T. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No  two  samples  of  manure  are  ever  ex¬ 
actly  alike.  They  will  vary  according  to 
the  feed  given  the  animal,  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  bedding,  and  the  way  the 
manure  has  been  handled.  For  example, 
the  stable  manure  you  buy  from  the  city 
is  not  equal  to  the  horse  manure  made  on 
the  farm.  In  the  city  stalls  the  liquids 
mostly  run  down  into  the  sewers  and  the 
stables  are  washed  out,  while  on  the  farm 
the  liquids  are  mixed  with  tlie  solids. 
The  following  table,  shows  the  average 
composition  of  fresli  manure : 


pounds  in  one  ton 
Manure  Nitrogen  Phos.  Acid  Potash 


Horse  . 

10 

0 

10 

Cow  . 

s 

4 

8 

Fig . 

12 

10 

14 

Sheep  . 

18 

10 

20 

Poultry  . . . 

22 

10 

10 

This  repre 

■sents  fresh 

manure. 

It  never 

contains  more  plant  food  and  usually  less 
the  longer  it  is  kept,  and  this  is  the  great 


argument  in  favor  of  getting  it  out  on  the 
soil  at  once.  Many  samples  will  contain 
less  plant  food  than  these  figures  show — 
a  very  few  more.  The  horse  manure 
bought  in  the  city  does  not  usually  con¬ 
tain  75  per  cent  of  the  plant  food  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  table.  The  value  of  such 
plant  food  is  measured  by  what  you  buy 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  for 
in  the  market  as  chemicals.  You  can  buy 
nitrate  of  soda  at  about  $00  per  ton,  and 
a  ton  of  it  contains  about  320  lbs.  of 
nitrogen.  That  means  about  28  cents  a 
pound.  Acid  phosphate  will  cost  about 
$24  per  ton,  and  there  are  320  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  which  means  not  far 
from  eight  cents  a  pound.  As  for  potash, 
what  little  is  for  sale  will  cost  about  20 
cents  a  pound.  From  these  figures  we  see 
that  the  plant  food  in  a  ton  of  first-class 
horse  manure  would  cost  about  $6.  Yet 
the  nitrogen  in  the  horse  manure  being  in 
an  organic  form  would  not  he  worth  half 
as  much,  pound  for  pound,  as  the  nitrogen 
in  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  thus  impossible 
to  make  any  exact  comparison.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  the  average  city  stable 
manure  we  do  not  consider  it  worth  much 
over  $4.50  per  ton  for  its  plant  food.  Its 
true  value  comes  in  the  organic  matter 
which  it  brings  to  the  soil,  and  in  the  bac¬ 
teria  or  germs  which  it  contains.  Those 
bacteria  work  in  the  soil  to  break  up 
organic  matter.  Thus  we  might  plow  un¬ 
der  a  crop  of  rye  and  clover.  If  we  can 
use  even  a  small  amount  of  manure  with 
it  we  shall  get  much  better  results,  be¬ 
cause  the  bacteria  introduced  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  will  work  all  through  the  soil  and 
hasten  decay  of  the  rye  or  clover.  We 
think  that  is  the  chief  value  of  city  ma¬ 
nure. 


Wood  Borers  in  House  Timbers 

The  timbers  in  my  house  wore  taken 
from  an  old  barn ;  floor  joists,  2x(>  or 
2x8  oak.  Worms  are  working  in  the 
wood,  and  the  dust,  or  sawdust,  is  in  lit¬ 
tle  piles  in  several  places  in  the  cellar. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  stop  their  work? 

Foxboro,  Mass.  !•  a.  b. 

Would  you  give  some  way  of  getting 
rid  of  wood  borers  in  the  cellar?  They 
are  eating  the  beams  so  that  large  heaps 
of  the  yellow  wood  powder  drop  the  whole 
length  of  each  beam  on  cellar  bottom,  and 
now  tlicv  are  eating  right  through  the 
floors,  i  am  afraid  it  will  soon  weaken 
the  beams,  and  it  is  a  large  house,  be¬ 
sides  the  very  filth  of  it,  the  dust  all  over 
everything.  T-  s- 

EdenviBe,  N.  Y. 

The  worms  or  borers  which  arc  eating 
into  the  beams  and  floors  are  the  grubs  of 
the  powder-post  beetle.  This  insect  usu¬ 
ally  confines  its  attacks  to  the  sapwood 
of  such  hard  woods  as  are  used  in  con¬ 
struction  and  interior  trim  The  grub 
which  docs  the  damage  is  one  stage  of  the 
complete  life  cycle  of  the  powder-post 
beetle.  One  way  of  control  is  to  kill  the 
little  beetles  whenever  they  appear.  But 
under  the  conditions  existing  in  a  house 
they  are  likely  to  appear  til  any  and  all 
times.  A  thorough  fumigation  with  sul¬ 
phur  or  formaldehyde  will  help.  This 
will  kill  till  of  the  mature  beetles  al¬ 
though  it  may  fail  to  reach  some  of  the 
grubs  which  are  well  entrenched  m  the 
wood.  Fumigation  may  be  supplemented 
where  possible  bv  painting  the  woodwork 
with  a  thin  mixture  of  turpentine  and  as¬ 
phalt,  or  oven  with  hot  creosote.  Dr. 


Felt,  New  York  State  Entomologist,  de¬ 
scribes  the  following  method  of  control : 

“The  only  application  that  was  thor¬ 
oughly  effective  and  also  a  protection  from 
subsequent  injury,  was  a  very  thin  mix¬ 
ture  of  turpentine  and  asphalt,  or  coal 
tar.  This  ‘was  applied  to  the  posts  and 
pillars  by  boring  small  holes  obliquely 
inward  and  downward  and  then  filling 
them  with  the  mixture,  which  would 
quickly  penetrate  the  powdery  mass  in 
the  burrows,  not  only  killing  all  life  with 
which  it  came  in  contact,  hut  also  carry¬ 
ing  with  it  the  asphalt,  thereby  rendering 
the  uneaten  portion  permanently  distaste¬ 
ful  to  the  insects.” 

Another  method  which  involves  much 
more  painstaking  work  is  to  force  into 
each  hole  a  few  drops  of  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide,  and  then  stop  the  opening  with 
putty  or  even  soap.  A  very  fine-nosed  oil 
can  may  bo  used  for  injecting  the  liquid. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  have 
fire  or  a  lighted  lamp  close  by  when  the 
work  is  being  done,  as  the  fumes  of  car¬ 
bon  bisulphide' are  highly  inflammable. 

g.  ir.  c. 


Bottling  Sweet  Cider  Commercially 

Where  may  I  secure  complete  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  tin1  bottling  of  sweet  apple 
juice  on  a  commercial  scale?  c.  T.  r. 

Gardners,  Pa. 

Assuming  that  all  the  equipment  for  (he 
production  of  sweet  cider  is  in  place,  the 
extra  apparatus  needed  for  operation  on 
a  commercial  scale  consists  of  a  cider  or 
grape  juice  pasteurizer.  The  pasteurizer 
will  rapidly  and  perfectly  sterilize  cider 
or  grape  juice,  is  continuous  in  operation 
and  handles  the  juices  in  such  manner 
that  they  do  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  bacteria  and  other  contaminating  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  air.  The  steam  enters  a 
cylindrical  chamber  through  which  tinned 
copper  pipe  is  coiled,  the  juice  being  heat¬ 
ed  as  it  passes  through  the  coiled  pipe.  A 
thermometer  indicates  the  temperature  of 
the  sterilized  juice.  The  juice  is  run 
through  by  gravity  and  is  regulated  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  100  to  170  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  From  the  outlet  it  cun 
he  run  directly  into  bottles  or  casks 
through  a  rubber  hose.  The  time  required 
for  the  pasteurization  process  is  about  In 
minutes.  No  sweetening  is  added  to  the 
product,  which  must  always  he  put  in  air¬ 
tight  containers.  A-  h.  p. 


Kale  in  Oregon 

Willamette  Valley  farmers  began  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  Thousaiul-headod  kale 
about  30  years  ago  and  it  is  now  one  of 
our  most  valuable  forage  plants.  It  is  a 
great  stock  food ;  cattle,  horses,  slieep. 
hogs  and  poultry,  all  eat  it  eagerly.  It. 
was  given  the  name  Thousand-headed  be¬ 
cause  it  has  so  many  branches.  It  does 
not  head  up  like  cabbage,  but  resembles 
rape,  though  it  grows  taller  and  1ms  much 
larger  leaves.  Kale  grows  rapidly,  and 
produces-  a  mass  of  thick,  curly  loaves, 
rich  in  protein  and  mineral  matter.  A 
single  plant  will  sometimes  weigh  •’,() 
pounds.  An  acre  of  rich  soil  planted  to 
kale  and  kept  well  cultivated  will  pro¬ 
duce  from  25  to  30  tons  of  the  very  best 
green  feed.  It  will  endure  considerable 
freezing,  and  in  our  climate  is  fed  green 
from  the  field  all  Winter.  If  planted 
early  in  the  Spring  it.  will  make  valuable 
green  feed  till  throueh  the  Summer  and 
Fall.  To  ret  best,  results  drill  kale  seed 
in  rows  in  rich  soil  about  April  1  .  As 
soon  as  plants  are  up  begin  to  cultivate 
and  keep  the  ground  well  worked.  When 
the  plants  are  about  10  inches  high  trans¬ 
plant  in  rows  two  feet  apart  in  a  well-pre¬ 
pared  soil.  Cultivate  often,  so  as  to  con¬ 
serve  moisture.  As  soon  as  the  lower 
leaves  are  large  enough  to  feed  they  may 
be  broken  from  the  stalk  without  injurin': 
the  plant.  The  plants  we  set  in  May  and 
June  supply  leaves  for  feed  through  Fall 
and  Winter;  then  the  plants  are  cut  off 
and  fed  during  the  following  Spring.  If 
left  standing  they  go  to  seed. 

A  new  kale,  not  so  hardy  as  the  Thou¬ 
sand-headed  but  more  prolific,  is  called 
Marrow  kale.  The  stalks  are  from  five 
to  six  in  lies  in  diameter,  are  edible,  and 
very  much  relished  by  stock,  and  man 
also,  when  they  are  peeled,  sliced,  cooked 
in  salt  water  and  served  with  a  butter 
sauce.  In  the  Spring  the  new  growth  of 
leaves  makes  good  greens  when  cooked 
with  mustard,  turnip  or  dandelion.  Kale 
is  also  a  most  excellent  green  feed  for 
laying  hens.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
jt  flock  will  eat  if  they  are  allowed  the 
run  of  a  kale  patch.  If  you  do  not  know 
kale  it  will  be  much  to  your  advantage 
to  get  acquainted  with  it.  Try  a  patch 
of  it  this  year  and  see  if  you  do  not  get 
the  largest  ouantity  of  excellent  green 
feed  at  the  lowest  cost  of  anything  you 
ever  raised  E.  M.  S. 

Banks,  Ore. 


An  eminent  Scottish  preacher  was  try¬ 
ing  to  explain  to  an  old  lady  the  meaning 
of  the  Scriptural  expression,  “Take  up 
thy  bed  and  walk.”  He  informed  her 
that  the  bed  was  simply  a  mat  or  rug 
easily  taken  up  and  carried  away  “Na, 
na  ”  was  her  reply,  “I  canna  believe  that 
The  bed  was  a  regular  four-poster  There 
would  be  no  miracle  iu  walking  away  wi* 
a  bit  o’  mat  or  rug  on  your  back.” — Lon¬ 
don  Farm  and  Home. 
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The  confidence  purchasers  have  in  the  performance  of  the 
Overland  Motor  Car  is  the  direct  result  of  the  pride  of 
Overland  owners.  For  ten  years  public  appreciation  has 
been  our  sole  aim  and  guide.  The  Overland  Motor  Car 
today  reflects  the  best  of  our  great  engineering  experience 
and  production  facilities.  The  car’s  reputation  grows  steadily 
as  owners  tell  their  friends  of  their  satisfaction  in  driving 
it.  Thus  the  friends  of  owners  form  an  ever  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  customers.  The  constantly  increasing  sales 
of  the  Model  90  shown  here  now  number  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  cars. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  ' 

ff'llljt-Knitht  Taurine  Cjri,  Counts,  Limeuiinat.  OverlunJ  Mato: 

Canadian  Factory,  West  Tore 


ninety  Five-passenger  Touring  Car,  $gSs  Seda  n ,  $1495  i.o.b.  Toledo 


Am  - 


•  •  V  -A  jig  ^ 


!  .  .  .i  -t _ 


-  u 
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The  Mighty  Thunder  Cloud  and  theReiy  little 
Columbia  are  first  cousins 

THE  mighty  thunder  cloud  often  generates  and 
wastes  150  thousand  horsepower,  when  it  hurls 
its  terrific  bolt  flashing  and  crashing  through 
the  sky. 

The  fiery  little  Columbia  generates  a  fraction  of 
this  volume,  but  sends  its  power  on  a  specific  errand, 
through  wires,  under  control,  without  waste. 


It  is  electricity  in  both  cases.  But  the 
mighty  thunder  cloud  works  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Nature  for  an  unknown  purpose. 
The  fiery  little  Columbia  works  at  your 
command  for  a  definite  use. 

THE  DRY  BATTERY  J 

THE  Columbia  Dry  Battery  is  the 
handyman  of  the  world.  It  ignites 
stationary'  engines,  autos,  trucks,  trac¬ 
tors,  and  motor-boats;  rings  bells  and 
buzzes  buzzers;  lights  lanterns  and  makes 
telephones  talk;  runs  toys  for  the 
youngsters.  ,  '  . 

Motorists  the  world  over  know  the 
wisdom  of  carryingthe  extra  set  of  vigor¬ 
ous  Columbias— to  be  connected  in  a  jiffy 
when  the  regular  ignition  begins  to  loaf. 

THE  STORAGE  BATTERY 

THE  Columbia  Storage  Battery  is  so 
hale  and  hearty  it  is  guaranteed  to 
do  definite  work  for  a  definite  time.  Its 


health  certificate  even  stipulates  that 
another  battery  will  be  put  to  work 
for  you  without  additional  cost  if  the 
original  should  fail  within  the  guarantee 
period. 

A  unique  plan  is  back  of  thisColumbja 
Storage  Battery  Service.  Any  Columbia 
Service  Dealer  will  test,  charge,  or 
wate  our  battery.  But  if  surgery  is 
nec  i  iry,  he  will  pass  it  along— with 
its  sc  unbroken— to  a  nearby  Columbia 
Service  Station,  where  only  competent 
experts  will  open  it  and  remedy  it. 
This  plan  heads  off  tinkering— which, 
as  you  motorists  know,  is  responsible 
for  half  your  battery  troubles. 

Columbia  Service  Dealers  or  Service 
Stations  anywhere  will  be  glad  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  why  and  how  you — like  legions 
of  other  automobile  owners — willprosper 
with  Columbia  Quality  and  Service. 


Grow  More  Grain  \_® 

Last  year  you  produced  more  grain  because  “Food 
would  win  the  war.”  This  year,  Uncle  Sam  is 
asking  for  even  greater  grain  production  to  help  him 
establish  a  just  peace  and  save  the  world  from 
anarchy.  Use  a  Crown  Drill;  put  every  grain  where  it  will  make  th< 
best  growth.  The  Crown  force  feed  insures  accurate  seeding — can  be 
regulated  instantly.  Powerful  springs  hold  the  discs  to  their  work 

prevent  skips  on  hard  spots.  You  can  sow  dent 
corn  and  kidney  beans  as  well  as  small  grains — no 
cracked  kernels.  The  Crown  fertilizer  feed  will 
handle  dry  or  damp  goods — instantly  regulated. 
Drills  are  made  in  all  sizes,  both  hoe  and  disc. 

Write  at  once  for  1919  Catalog 


Crown  Wheelbarrow  Seeders  make  high-priced  clover  seed 
go  farther.  We  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sowers  and 
Traction  Sprayers. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO,  112  Wayne  St.,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  SEED  CORN 

Our  large  type  Yellow  Jlent  is  splendid  for  NORTHERN 
SILAGE  and  for  busking  further  south.  Early  matur¬ 
ing  Yellow  Bent  and  8-mw  Flint  for  northern  husk¬ 
ing  We  have  been  BREEDING  and  selecting  for  many 

years.  GERMINATION  GUARANTEED.  Circular. 

CARL  B.  THOMAS,  West  Choster,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Jones’  POTATO  Seed 

CERTIFIED  RURAL  IUJSSETS.  My  potatoes  were 
Inspected  and  passed  as  Certllied  Heed  by  the  ex¬ 
pert  potato  men  of  New  York  State  Agricultural 
College.  No  mosaic  or  other  diseases  were  found  In 
my  fields.  This  strain  of  po'atoes  has  been  hill-se¬ 
lected  for  ten  years,  are  very  heavy  ylelders  that 
have  run  in  the  past  five  years  from  300  to  500  bushels 

Luce’sFavor  i  t  e  Sc5?dS2d  im 

bushel  to  the  acre,  $3.50  a  bu.  of  56  lbs.  Send  for 
samples  and  prices  for  large  quantities.  Bags  free. 
H.  MONZKG1JO,  -  Moriches,  L.  I. 

per  acre.  $2.50  for  1  bu.;  52  25  from  6  to  100  bu.  lots, 
$2.00  in  car  lots.  A  few  line  Cobblers  at  $'2.00  per  bu 

A  Member  of  New  York  State  Potato  Association. 
Write  for  more  information.  HH.  A.  JONES,  Truxton,  N.Y. 

T.mnL  DIahL  STONE.  The  Standard  canning  variety. 

1  0111310  r  131113  ©  98c.  per  1,000.  Circular  free.  Plants 
Heady  May  26.  H.  A.  VtKIUN,  llurtly,  Delaware 

n  J  r\  Yellow  Hickory  King.  Conn. 

NPPfl  1  .Dim  Agricultural  Station  tost  shows 
VfVI  11  97  germination.  Bush.  70  lbs.  on 
tar,  S3. 50.  Bags  free.  THE  KN0  WLEt-LOM  BARD  CO..  Guilford,  Conn. 

r*  1  1  „ „„  n|.nu  Both  Wakefield’s  and  Copenhagen 

GdUDdgG  rlaflis  Market  <aj  98c.  per  1,000.  Clr.  free. 
Plains  Heady  May  10.  S.  A  V1KDIN,  Hakti.y.  Dklawaric 

III II IT  1C  CAP  DENT  HEED  COHN  for  sale.  Strong 

¥¥  and  vigorous.  None  better.  S3  per  bu.  Oeneroun 
sample  for  10c.  It.  <5.  M  ncKIiMV,  Broffuevllle*  Pu. 

For  Sale— Long  Island  SEED  CORN 

Fill  your  silo  economically  with  large  yields  from 
•his  seed.  $5  per  bush,  in  hags.  Reduction  on  or- 
flars  ten  bush,  or  over.  J.  C0DDIHGTQN,  Glen  Head,  1. 1. 

Howard  No.  1 7  Strawberry  ^55Khyf^-nt?kf« 

sale  by  the  introducer.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN.  Norlh  Sliamglan.  Cine. 

Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Beekeepers  Advertise. — <  )ver  100  bee¬ 
keepers  of  the  Onondaga  County  Bee¬ 
keepers’  Association  recently  met  at  the  | 
Syracuse  College  of  Agriculture,  with  an  I 
all  day  session.  It  was  decided  to  com-  1 
mence  with  the  Summer  the  work  of  ad-  ! 
vertising  in  Syracuse  papers  the  facts 
regarding  honey  as  a  valuable  food  pro-  ! 
duct,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be 
put.  This  is  the  first  step  the  association 
lias  taken  along  the  lines  of  co-operative, 
intensive  work,  and  if  it  proves  a  success 
will  be  followed  by  further  efforts  to 
bring  the  apiarist  and  his  product  before 
the  public.  The  following  officers  for  the 
year  were  elected :  President,  B.  J. 
Rant,  Onondaga  Valley;  vice-president, 
F.  \V.  I  vessel',  Minna;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  John  H.  Cunningham,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University. 

The  War  on  Corn  Borer. — Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  Charles  S.  Wilson 
announces  that  recently  discharged  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  will  lie  given  preference 
in  employing  men  to  assist  in  exterminat¬ 
ing  the  European  corn  borer.  The  work 
will  be  laborious  and  in  the  open,  and 
will  last  about  12  weeks.  After  careful 
inspection  in  all  parts  of  the  State  no 
sign  of  the  borer  has  been  found  in  other 
than  Albany,  Schenectady  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  counties. 

Peach  Prospects  Good. — In  the  Sodus 
section  90  per  cent  of  the  peach  buds  are 
alive  and  thrifty.  In  Orleans  County,  if 
no  zero  weather  comes  between  now  and 
Spring,  the  outlook  is  good  for  a  record 
crop.  Peach  growers,  by  reason  of  the 
many  trees  killed  outright  by  the  exces¬ 
sive  cold  of  last  Winter,  of  the  scant 
crop  last  year,  and  dearth  of  labor  and 
collapse  of  prices  in  others,  have  come  to 
the  point  where  they  must  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  crop  or  quit  the  business.  And 
the  help  problem  must  be  solved  or  they 
will  still  have  to  quit. 

Change  in  Status  of  Indian  Gov¬ 
ernment. — A  great  conference  of  Federal 
and  State  agents  and  leaders  of  the  var¬ 
ious  Indian  tribes  of  the  State  has  just 
been  held  on  the  Onondaga  reservation. 
Judge  A.  F.  Jcnks.  deputy  attorney-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  State  and  a  leading  student  of 
Indian  law,  exploded  a  bomb  when  he 
declared  that  the  State  of  New  York  had 
not  the  slightest  right  to  pass  laws  of 
any  nature  governing  Indians.  A  lively 
session  followed.  He  explained  that  if 
an  Indian  commits  a  crime  less  than  the 
seven  major  ones  which  are  attended  to 
by  the  Federal  authorities  no  one  but  an  j 
Indian  has  the  slightest  legal  authority 
in  the  case.  This  means  that  all  Indian 
schools  must  be  closed,  that  State  physi¬ 
cians  have  no  authority  in  enforcing  rules 
safeguarding  the  health  of  the  Indians, 
that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  is  ab¬ 
solved  from  caring  for  indigent  Indians, 
and  that  Indian  agents  appointed  by  the 
State  have  no  power  to  lease  land,  and 
that  leases  already  given  will  be  can¬ 
celled.  Governor  Smith  called  the  con¬ 
ference  with  the  intention  of  fully  open¬ 
ing  the  legal  and  social  status  of  the 
Indians,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
findings  of  the  conference  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  After  impressive  ceremonies  the 
decision  was  arrived  at  on  the  second  day 
that:  the  Department  of  Justice  at  Wash¬ 
ington  shall  institute  friendly  proceedings 
against  the  State  of  New  York  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  legal  status  of  the  Indians  of 
the  State,  and  pending  its  decision  the 
State  shall  continue  to  supervise  the 
health  and  education  of  the  Indiaus  on 
the  reservations.  A  vigorous  campaign 
was  instituted  to  enfranchise  the  Indians. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Walker  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  an  arrow  in  token  of  the 
wish  that  it  might  find  a  spot  of  justice 
in  the  white  man’s  heart  and  he  was 
given  a  new  name,  “Ilodesahnequa,”  or 
“Big  Chief’s  Friend,”  by  Chief  Shenan¬ 
doah  of  the  Oneidas,  the  descendant 
of  the  big  chief  who  made  a  similar  pre¬ 
sentation  to  Peter  Stuyvesant  250  years 
ago.  This  was  the  greatest  gathering  of 
Indian  chiefs  since  1(542,  and  as  they 
filed  past  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  each 
grasping  the  hand  of  the  “friend  of  the 
white  father  at  Albany,”  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  cameras  recorded  the  scene  for  future 
history  of  the  Six  Nations. 

Milk  Dealers  Not  Giving  Bond  — 
As  a  result  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Cortland 
County  Farm  Bureau  the  License  Bureau 
at  Albany  reports  that  only  half  of  the 
1(5  milk  dealers  buying  liquid  milk  in  that 
county  have  given  proper  guarantee  of 
payment  to  protect  the  farmers’  interests. 
The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  lias 
taken  all  the  time  since  last  August  first, 
when  most  of  the  firms  applied  for  a 
license,  some  of  them  requesting  exemp¬ 
tion  from  furnishing  bonds  —  and  this 
large  number  still  remains,  with  no  report 
as  to  assets  and  reliability,  while  the 
farmers  have  risked  losing  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  milk  pending  this  slow 
investigation.  Surely  new  enactments  are 
needed  to  force  the  present  bonding  law 
more  effectively,  and  to  hold  the  depart¬ 
ment  up  to  prompt  attendance  to  its  duty 
in  this  matter.  The  State  Grange  recom¬ 
mended  active  enforcement  of  the  bonding 
law. 

IIolsteins  for  Boyb  and  Girls. — The 
Second  National  Holstein  Club  of  Che¬ 
mung  County  has  purchased  20  purebred 
heifers  for  the  boy  and  girl  members  of 
the  club,  each  giving  his  or  her  note, 
payable  in  one  year.  At  that  time  an 
auction  sale  will  be  held  and  the  notes 
paid,  and  the  profits  given  to  the  mem¬ 
bers.  *«•  0-  F. 


Inoculate  for  Results! 

When  the  harvest  comes  you’ll  he  glad 
that  you  used  McQueen’s  lnoculator. 
Treat  all  your  legume  seed  with  Mc¬ 
Queen’s  lnoculator.  lt‘a  easy  to  apply  and 
sure  to  infect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
The  bacteria  in 


are  hardy  and  virulent.  They  produce 
millions  of  nitrogen  nodules.  Raise  le¬ 
gumes  infected  with  MeQiieeii’s  lnoculator 
and  start  a  nitrogen  factory  on  your  farm. 

G.  B.  Arney,  Fresno.  O.,  says:— “I  got 
twocansof  your  lnoculator  foreoy  beans 
last  Spring.  Used  it  on  2  acres.  Balance 
of  field  sowed  without.  Could  see  to  the 
drill  mark  just  how  far  the  lnoculator 
went.” 

$  1  for  acre  package;  $5  for  6-acre 
package,  prepaid. 

Order  Now.  Use  it  when  you  want  it. 

McQueen  Bacteria  Co.,  220.  Baltic.  Ohio 


Strawberry  Plants 

KLONDIKE.  MISSIONARY.  BI6  JOE.  BRANDYWINE.  CHESA 
PEAKE  AND  GANDY.  $5  per  >.000;  5,000  lor  $22.50. 
Order  direr!  from  this  adv.  M.  X.  1*  It  V  O  K. 
B.  F.I>.  4,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 

MILLION  STRAWBERRY  KMpberry  Plant** 

Fruit  Trees,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus  roots,  vegetable  plants 
ami  seed  potatoes.  Catalog  free.  Michail  N.  Borg*. Vineland.  N.J. 

DATATATC — Bllns,  Cobbler,  Giant,  Hebron,  Raleigh,  Ohio, 
I  UlMIUkO — Queen.  Others.  C.  \V .  FORD,  FI*h*r«,  N.  Y. 

SEED  CORN— LONG  IBLAKD.  »0.<**y  Yellow 
Flint.  No  Tips  or  Ends.  Cat-h  with  order. 

60  lbs.,  shelled.  ALBERT  STOCK  HAM  Fit,  Wantagh,  b.  I.,N. 

Improved  Golder  Dent  Gourd  Seed  Corn 

FOR  SALE.  Yield  90  to  100  Bush,  to  the  acre.  Write  foi 
Circular  Sample  and  Prices.  Edward  Walter, 
“  EUREKA  STOCK  FARM.”  Dept.  R  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 

Choice  Eight-Kowed  yellow  seed  corn  for 

side.  $4  per  Rati.  L.  A.  JOHNSON,  Sparrewbuih,  Onngi  C...  H.T. 


WHITE  WONDER  St  ED  BEANS;  free  from  disease  anil  yielded  2., 
liu.  per ae.  Iasi  J  l .  SB  per  bu.  Geo.  K.  Biwdiih,  Esperance.  N.T. 

SWEET  COR  N-Golden  Giant 

oz  ,  25c;  lh..  S2.  Evergreen,  Perry’s  Hybrid,  !h.,30c; 
4  lbs.,  $1.  It)  Keg.  0. 1.0.  sows.  F.  D.  Hill.  Westwood.  N.  J. 


FOR 

SALE 

BEST 


Large  Improved  Red  Cuthbert  Raspberry  Roots 

EVER.  Only  $8  per  100.  L.  II.  Tfltlts,  Havre  de  Uraee,  Sid. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Second  Crop,  Irish  Cobblers 

Grown  on  the  IRON  AGE  farms  at  Grenloch.  N.  J. 

Second  croppers  will  plant  almost  double  the 
acreage  than  matured  seed  and  have  for 
us  always  produced  larger  crops.  Planted 
last  July  and  dug  in  October  from  healthy 
green  vines.  Present  price  per  bushel,  $2.00 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


A  LF ALFA 

XJL  We  specialize  in  tx 


Guaranteed 

SEED 

best  varieties  only. 
Hardy  grown,  registered  and  pedigreed 
Btrains.  Prices  reasonable.  Our  rigid  tests  insure 
results.  Our  policy  is  to  sell  only  seed  of  known 
quality.  We  carry  a  complete 

fine  of  guaran-  irrmimr^  teed  seeds. 

CO  17  IT  Complete  manual  on  growing,  feeding  and 
r  KILE,  care  0f  Alfalfa.  Worth  $  $  *  to  you.  Wnte 
today  for  your  copy*  aluo  free  samples  and  Disco  catalog. 

Dakota  Improved  Seed  Co., 

879  Lawler  St..  Mitchell.  S.  P. 

GRASS  SEED 

FREE  SAMPLES  sssraraa 

with  customer*.  Don’t  full  to  investigate  these  bargains. 
Recleaned  Tested  Timothy  *t.50  bu.  Alfalfa  18.90,  Alsike 
Clover  and  Timothy  %6M0.  Sweet  Clover  and  other  Grass 
and  Field  Seeds  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

All  sold  subject  to  State  or  Government  Test  under  an 
absolute  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  We  are  special¬ 
ists  in  grass  and  Held  seeds.  Located  so  as  to  save  you 
money  and  give  quick  service.  Send  today  for  our  big 
proMt  sharing,  money  saving  SeedUuide  which  explains 
all,  free.  Buy  now  and  save  money.  Write 
American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  626, Chicago,  111. 


GLOVER  SEED 

Our  highest  grades  of  Ited  Clover,  Sapling  m 
Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa.  Crimson  Clover, 
White  Clover,  Clover  and  Grass  Seed  Mix¬ 
ture,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass.  Ited  Top, Dwarf  Essex 
Rape,  Spring  Vetches,  Winter  Vetches, 
Millets.  Sudan  Grass, Kye Grass, Permanent 
Pasturage,  Seed  Corn,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans, 
Field  Peas,  All  Spring  Seed  Grains,  Milo 
Maize,  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Oats,  etc.,  are 
the  most  carefully  selected ;  are  recleaned. 
Highest  in  purity  and  germination.  We  pay 
thu  freight  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  samples  tree. 

Bolgiano's  Seed  Store 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  SEEDS 

Tented  and  trusted  over  100  j/ium 

Address  Dept.  140,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


COB?. 


SWEET 
CLOVER 


Hulled  and  scarified  white  sweet  clover  isabout 
ten  dollars  per  bushel  cheaper  than  red.  (Un- 
luillcd  cheaper  yet.)  As  it  isa  biennial, taking 
the  place  of  red  in  the  rotation  and  any 
amount  better  as  a  land  builder,  it  is  an  eco¬ 
nomical  substitute.  Sow  same  as  Red  Clov¬ 
er.  Ask  for  samples  and  prices  as  well  as 
our  catalogue  telling  “How  to  Know  Good 
Seed.”  All  other  kinds  of  field  seeds  too. 
O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

160  Main  St.  Marysville,  Ohio 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Flux  for  Galvanized  Metal 

What  is  a  good  flux  for  soldering  gal¬ 
vanized  metal,  zinc,  brass,  copper  and 
tin?  s.  M. 

Frederick,  Md. 

Chloride  of  zinc,  sometimes  called 
muriate  of  zinc.  This  is  a  solid  that 
takes  water  from  tin*  air  very  fast,  and 
becomes  an  oily  liquid  A  little  hydro¬ 
chloric  (muriatic)  acid  is  usually  used 
with  it,  and  it  is  sometimes  made  into 
a  paste  with  denatured  alcohol  The  place 
should  be  well  washed  with  water  after 
using  it. 


Cleaning  Water-glass  Containers 

What  will  take  water-glass  out  of  the 
jars  used  for  preserving  eggs?  g.  w.  e. 

Eldred,  Pa. 

Warm,  dilute,  hydrochloric  (muriatic) 
acid  will  do  all  that  can  'be  done.  But 
the  alkaline  silicate  has  probably  attacked 
the  glazing  of  the  jars,  and  they  will 
never  be  entirely  good  again  if  this  has 
happened.  But  there  Is  nothing  poison¬ 
ous  present,  and  there  are  some  uses  for 
which  they  are  still  good.  . 


the  speed  of  fermentation,  and  the  amount 
of  acetic  fermentation  that  sets  in,  that 
there  is  really  no  standard.  The  reason 
the  e fleet  of  hard  cider  is  more 'persistent 
is  that  there  are  certain  higher  and  more 
complex  alcohols  present,  which  are  more 
toxic  and  more  slowly  eliminated  from  the 
system.  Up  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J., 
where  they  are  wise  as  serpents,  they 
produce  an  article  which  they  claim  to 
be  harmless  as  doves  by  letting  the  cider 
barrel  set  out  on  the  north  side  of  the 
woodshed  during  a  cold  snap.  Then  a 
tube  is  inserted  and  the  unfrozen  center 
piped  out,  and  it  is  certainly — or  rather 
a  fellow  told  me  once — it  was  remarkable. 
What  happens,  of  course,  is  that  the 
water  freezes  out  and  there  is  a  natural 
concentration,  very  different  from  dis¬ 
tillation.  of  the  alcohols  and  fragrant 
ethers.  The  effect  is  also  lingering. 

F.  n.  c. 


Quicksilver  on  Gold 

T  dropped  a  thermometer  on  a  table 
and  broke  it.  and  did  not  brush  it  off. 
I  laid  my  gold  watch  on  the  table  with 
the  quicksilver  and  this  morning  some  of 
the  quicksilver  was  on  the  case.  Is  there 
any  way  to  remove  it.  or  would  it  be 
better  to  let  a  jeweler  do  it?  m.  m. 

Our  chemist  tells  us  that  unless  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  the  quicksilver  got 
on  the  watch  case  it  will  probably  vanish 
in  a  short  time  without  injuring  the  case. 
If  it  does  not  the  matter  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  good  jeweler,  as  it  is  beyond 
the  amateur  to  reined v  it. 


Canned  Milk 

I  have  a  friend  who  thinks  he  has 
solved  the  milk  question.  His  plan  is 
to  have  ready  a  lot  of  one  or  two  gallon 
tin  cans,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  top. 
fill  with  fresh  milk,  pasteurize,  seal,  and 
put  on  the  market  like  corn  syrup  or 
similar  goods.  Will  It  work?  ir.  w. 

New  York. 

No,  something  of  the  sort  has  been 
tried  long  since.  There  are  two  main 
reasons  why  it  will  fail.  In  the  first 
place  there  are  certain  decay  germs 
which  are  so  universal  that  they  cannot 
be  kept  out  with  ordinary  care  which 
spend  their  dry  seasons  as  a  very  re¬ 
sistant  “spore’’  form.  They  resist  pas- 


Temperature  in  Iceless  Refrigerators 

Tell  your  readers  not  to  believe  that 
low  temperatures  can  be  obtained  in  an 
iceless,  evaporation  refrigerator,  at  least 
below  a  thousand  feet,  and  not.  even  above 
that  elevation  in’  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  Ten  degrees  F.  is  doing  well. 


Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 


tv.  s.  R. 


The  temperature  in  an  ice  refrigerator 
depends  on  a  constant,  the  temperature 
of  tin1  ice  and  the  energy  needl'd  to  melt 
it.  and  on  the  construction  and  use.  That 
of  an  evaporation  refrigerator  depends  on 
a  difference,  that  is  on  the  additional 
amount  .of  water  vapor  which  the  air 
around  it  will  take  up  at  that  tempera¬ 
ture.  and  it  will  vary  from  hour  to  hour. 
It  is  only  very  rarely  that  this  sort  of 
a  cooler  works  well  in  the  East;  in  the 
higher  West,  especially  in  a  breeze,  they 
are  fine.  There  would  be  quite  a  gain 
if  an  electric  fan  could  be  adjusted  to 
play  on  the  felt,  but  here  the  cost  of  cur¬ 
rent  would  come  in  rather  seriously.  Stick 
to  ice  if  you  can  get  it.  but  if  you  are 
stuck  for  ice  a  good  evaporation  cooler  is 
better  than  nothing.  But  do  not  trust 
it  too  far. 


Honey  Vinegar 

M  ould  the  directions  recently  given  in 
The  If.  N.-Y.  for  “honey  vinegar”  pro¬ 
duce  .  a  vinegar  which  could  be  legally 
sold  in  Massachusetts?  Could  a  good  ar¬ 
ticle  be  made  of  buckwheat  honey?  Is 
there  any  advantage  in  getting  the  special 
yeast  mentioned?  n.  f.  m. 

Taunton,  Mass. 

These  directions  have  been  tried  on  a 
sample  of  buckwheat  honey,  which  was 
diluted  with  eight  volumes  of  water,  a 
little  standard  yeast  added  (the  directions 
assumed  that  the  wild  yeast  in  the  honey 
would  act,  hut  this  honey  had  been 
heated),  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  si  nd 
in  the  kitchen  covered  with  cheesecloth. 
The  usual  fermentation  set  in,  and  passed 
through  the  “metbeglin”  or  honey  beer 
stage,  and  then  an  acid  fermentation  set 
in.  It  is  now  practically  finished,  and 
gives  a  fair  vinegar  with  a  slightly  sweet 
taste,  probably  due  to  some  uufermentable 
sugar  in  the  honey.  There  is  not  much 
flavor,  hut  that  would  no  doubt  improve 
on  standing.  It  could,  of  course,  not  be 
sold  as  cider  vinegar,  nor  perhaps  as 
“vinegar.”  since  that  might  imply  a  cider 
source,  but  it  could  certainly  be  sold  as 
honey  vinegar,  since  that  is  what  it  is. 
If  you  are  considering  it  as  a  business, 
tell  us  and  we  will  let  you  know  where 
you  can  purchase  a  reliable  vinegar 
tester,  since  honey  will  vary  a  little, 
the  fermentation  will  not  always  run 
same,  and  you  will  of  course  want  to 
out  a  uniform  article.  As  to  the  special 
yeast,  an  inquiry  to  the  parties  mentioned 
showed  that  it  was  not  now  being  sold, 
but  another  line  was  su  sted  and  if  we 
get  any  results  it  will  be  announced. 
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teurization  and  even  sterilization  while 
in  this  stage,  but  they  loosen  up  and  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  if  kept  damp  a  few  hours. 
It  is  to  catch  these  chaps  in  their  grow¬ 
ing  form,  when  they  are  easily  killed  by 
boiling,  that  vegetables  are  cooked  three 
times  unless  you  can.  raise  the  heat,  under 
pressure,  to  a  point  where  even  the  spore 
forms  are  killed.  So  to  begin,  the  cans 
of  milk  would  have  to  be  processed,  or 
else  sterilized  three  times.  Of  course  this 
would  change  the  cream  into  a  cake  of 
butter  fat.  The  second  objection  is  that 
any  effective  preservative  process  would 
ruin  the  taste  as  well  as  the  cream.  The 
fat  in  milk  is  a  complex  mixture,  parts 
of  it  are  easily  broken  by  hot  water,  and 
the  resulting  free  acids  have  a  marked 
rancid  effect.  They  would  also,  probably, 
act  on  the  container,  more  or  less.  It  is 
not  impossible  to  do  something  of  this 
sort  on  a  small  scale,  but  for  the  reasons 
given  it  is  out  of  the  question  as  a  busi¬ 
ness.  at  the  present  state  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge-  P.  p.  c. 
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Alcohol  in  Hard  Cider 

How  much  alec  hoi  does  “hard  cider” 
contain?  Is  it  as  strong  as  beer? 

New  York.  H 

Hard  cider  is  not  uniform,  neither  is 
beer,  but  in  general  the  average  hard 
cider  is  rather  more  alcoholic  than  the 
average  beer.  In  the  case  of  cider,  so 
.JV.uvh  .  ou  tliu  sugar  iu  the  juice. 


Glittering  Stones 

There  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  cherish 
the  secret  hope  that  as  we  plow  or  hoe  or 
walk  along  the  road  we  may  some  day  see 
a  sparkling  bit  which,  when  we  have  picked 
it  up  and  washed  it  with  care,  will  turn 
out  to  be  a  diamond  weighing,  say,  a 
pound  or  so.  But  the  chances  are  slim, 
and  we  may  as  well  have  our  dream 
diamond  weigh  a  pound  as  not ;  it  is 
pleasanter  to  think  of  and  just  as  likely 
to  happen,  since  very  few  diamonds  have 
been  found  m  our  country,  and  those  who 
have  studied  the  matter  are  quite  sure 
that  none  will  be.  at  least  in  those  parts 
of  which  f. .  geology  is  known.  Besides 
that,  diamonds  in  nature  do  not  glitter, 
but  have  a  peculiar  waxy  lustre  which  is 
not  apt  to  attract  attention.  But  from 
savage  days  the  human  animal  has  picked 
up  bright  stones,  and  the  habit  is  a  good 
one  to  follow:  not  that  there  is  much 
chance  that  you  will  get  anything  worth 
while  to  anyone  else,  but  just  because 
many  are  pretty  and  all  are  interesting 
it  you  care  anything  at  all  about  natural 
objects. 

By  far  the  commonest  bright  stone,  in 
the  Eastern  States,  is  quartz  in  some  of 
its  many  fornis.  It  is  the  oxide  of  silica, 
from  the  chemist’s  standpoint,  cousin  to 
the  oxide  of  carbon  that  we  all  form  in 
our  bodies  and  breathe  out  from  our  lungs, 
and  which  most  of  us  swallow  from  time 
to. tune  as  the  “gas”  in  soda  water.  But 
•  'Is  m1  ,  !l  oxJde  *s  a  xolid,  and  is  almost 
infusible,  although  it  has  vieldod  of  late 
years  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the  electric 
furnace  and  oxy-acetyl’ene  flame,  and  is 
on  the  market  in  various  shapes  for  ckem- 


HOW  ONE  FARMER  PROGRESSED 

A  HUNDRED 
YEARS  IN  A  DAY 


Attaching 


He  was  puzzling  over  the  labor 
problem. 

“Trouble  with  me  is,”  he  said,  “that 
I’m  farming  the  way  they  did  a  hundred 
years  ago.  All  hand  and  horse  labor. 
What  I  need  is  Power.” 

He  bought  an  automobile.  That 
saved  several  hours  a  day  getting  the 
stuff  to  market.  Then  we  showed  him 
how  to  hitch  up  the  wonderful  auto 
power  plant  to  do  pretty  nearly  all  the 
hard  work  of  the  farm.  He  could  move  his 
power  about  where  the  work  was — that  was  the 
first  big  point.  And  the  Power  was  always  ready. 


Here’s  a  sample  day  when  you 
Farm  the  Lay  Way  with 

1  AV  porta 
LAI  POWER 


First,  you 3 lip  Lay  Port., 

Power  under  the  rear  axle, press 
down  on  two  levers,  slip  on  a  belt 
that  connects  with  a  lineofpul- 
ey  shafting  in  the  shed,  and  start 
the  Lay  Milking  Machine.  Cows 
are  milked  in  no  time.  Throw  on 
the  separator  belt — one  more  job 
done.  Feed  mill  next — then  the 
grindstone  or  churn. 

Then  you  put  the  saw  rig  on 
the  back  of  the  car  with  Lay 
Porta  Power  on  the  running 
board  and  drive  down  to  the 
woodlot.  In  half  an  hour 
you’ve  sawed  more  wood  than 
you  could  in  a  day  by  hand. 

Back  to  the  house  and  hitch 
up  to  your  Lay  Electric  Lighting 
Plant  and  charge  the  storage  bat¬ 
teries  f  or  modern  Lay  Farm  Light 
for  house  and  barn;  and  then  fill 
your  tanka  with  a  Lay  Porta 
'  Pump. 

Release  the  levers  and  the  car 
is  ready  to  run  in  town  with,  oi 
for  family  use. 

This  marvelous  Farm  Power 
has  cost  almost  nothing.  Just  a 
little  gas.  There  is  almost  no 
wear  on  tires.  You  get  the  same 
mileage  out  of  tires  and  do  all 
this  extra  work  besides. 

This  whole  Farm  Power  Out¬ 
fit-Car,  Lay  Porta  Power,  Lay 
Milking  Machine,  Lay  Porta 
Saw,  Lay  Farm  Light,  Lay 
Porta  Pump,  Lay  Porta  Mill, 
costs  about  what  one  laborer 
would  cost  for  a  year  and  they’ll 
do  your  farm  work  for  many 
years  ;  or  practically  nothing. 

Cheapest  power  on  earth  and 
most  efficient.  Each  machine 
sold  separately.  Lay  Porta  Power  will  operate  any 
machinery  you  now  own  that  can  be  driven  by  a  belt.  I  Tca  fL. 

Power  on  the  farm  means  profit.  Portable  Power —  LI  Sc  LUC 
Lay  Porta  Power.  Writefor  fullinformation.  We  can 
employ  a  few  farmer  agents.  Every  one  buys  on  LOUDOQ 
demonstration — the  proposition  is  that  logical.  r 

L.  A.  YOUNG  INDUSTRIES,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Portable  Power  Implements  for  the  Farm  rr 

Grace  Motors  L’t’d.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Exclusive  Canadian  Distributors  *  Address. 


V 

V 

'  L.  A.Younu 
Industries; 
Detroit.  Mich. 
—Dept  175 


f  Send  full  particulars 
r  about  Lay  Porta  Power. 


Name. 


MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN 
PHOSPHORUS 

PHOSPHORUS  AND  DECAYING  ORGANIC  MATTER 
CONSTITUTE  THE  KEY  TO  PROFITABLE 
SYSTEMS  OF  PERMANENT  AGRICULTURE 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

ANALYZING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Is  an  ideal  material  for  the  Dairyman  to  use. 

Added  to  manure  it  supplies  Phosphorus  iu  a  most  desirable  form. 

A  few  loads  ot  manure,  to  each  of  which  a  bag  of  Barium-Phosphate 
has  been  added,  will  produce  more  Corn  per  acre  than  three  or  four  times 
the  amount  of  manure  used  alone. 

,  Barium-Phosphate  is  a  mixture  of  an  alkaliue  salt  of  Barium,  which  is 
soluble  iu  water,  and  Phosphate  ot  Lime  and 

SUPPLIES  PHOSPHORUS  AT  A  LOW  COST 

I. very  farmer  knows  that  so  long  as  he  can  grow  clover  he  cau  grow 
anything  else,  and  the  converse  is  also  true,  that  where  clover  peXSlv 
deteriorate  *r°"  ’  0wmg  to  acid  conditions,  then  other  crops  must  steadily 

Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying  Phosphorus 

Sweetens  the  Soil 

and  INSURES  a  LUXURIANT  GROWTH  OF  CLOVER 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  LIME 

Used  with  manure,  or  plowed  under  with  green  crops.  Barium-Phos- 

P  ,atI tawil*ie 1 YOTT  fne  8°>d  P^  a£d  ',mild  Up  the  fertilit-v  »f  your  farm, 
it  win  pa$  HU  to  write  for  our  book, 

“PHOSPHORUS  THE  MASTER  KEY  TO  PERMANENT 
AGRICULTURE” 

which  describes  Barium -Phosphate  and  its  uses. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  urite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  set  a 
quick  reply  and  a  Square  deal See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Blue  Buckle 

Union  Made  A  #  # 

verAlls 

Everything  that  work-comfort  and  long  service  can  mean  is  yours  to 
command  in  Blue  Buckle  Over  Alls — America’s  foremost  work  garment ! 
Cut  oversize,  they  have  generous  roominess  that  wins  you  instantly. 

Blue  Buckles  give  you  the  best-wearing  indigo  blue 
denim,  guaranteed  unbreakable  seams,  solid  reinforced 
back  band  that  makes  ripping 


TRADE  MARK 


impossible,  real  brass  fittings  and 
a  fly  that  is  cut  into  the  garment, 
not  separate  and  sewed  on.  Blue 
Buckle  coats  have  free-sway  rag- 
lan  sleeves. 

Whether  you  are  a  farmer,  en¬ 
gineer,  mechanic,  home-chore- 
man  or  a  motorist,  you  certainly 
need  the  work-satisfaction  that 
Blue  Buckle  OverAlls  will  pre¬ 
sent  you  every  time  you  slip  into 
a  pair ! 

Jobbers  Over  All  Co.,  Inc. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Largest  Manufacturers 
of  Union  Made  Overalls 
ExclusivelyintheWorld. 

SELLING  AGENTS 
W.  T.  Stewart  Dept., 

Leonard  Sales  Co., 

64  Leonard  Street. 

New  York 


UP-TO-DATE  FERTILIZERS  FOR 
UP-TO-DATE  FARMERS 

Are  you  a  business  farmer?  Do  you  buy  simply  “Farmers’  Delight”  or  do  you 
purchase  unite  of  plant  food?  Now  that  the  war  is  ended  we  can  offer  for  the  first 
time  in  quantity,  two  high-grade  fertilizers: 

,  AMMO-PHOS 

10.7%  Nitrogen,  (13%  Ammonia),  47%  available  Phos.  Acid 

Think  of  a  “  13-47”— sixty  units  of  plant  food  in  one  ton!  This  phosphate  of  ammonia 
is  a  nearly  pure  chemical  with  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  its  phosphoric 
acid  mostly  soluble  in  water.  Ammo-Phos  is  endorsed  by  experiment  stations  and 
agricultural  scientists  everywhere.  It  is  especially  suited  for  use  alone  for  pushing  peas 
and  beans  and  for  grains,  or  in  conjunction  with  manure  or  tankage  for  general  crops. 

AMMO-PHOS  AND  TANKAGE  MIXTURE 

10%  Nitrogen,  (12%  Ammonia),  25%  available  Phos.  Acid 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  nitrogen  is  mineral  and  one-half  organic,  phosphoric 

acid  mostly  water  soluble.  .  , 

These  fertilizers  leave  no  objectionable  salines  in  the  soil,  are  non-caustic,  clean, 
fine-ground,  dry,  and  are  packed  in  100-lb.  bags.  Prices  extremely  low,  analysis 
considered.  Potash  furnished  if  desired.  .  , 

We  arc  also  offering  a  full  line  of  all  fertilizer  materials.  Write  us  lor  prices  and 
formula  suggestions  for  1919. 

A.  W.  HIGGINS  SOUTH  DEERFIELD,  MASS. 


Sows  Any  Fertilizer  j 

ALLcommercial  fertilizers  and  nitrate, phos- 
f-\  phate,  guano,  lime  ashes,  etc.  Has  the 
x  only  force  feed  that  will  sow  any  fertilizer 
made  in  large  or  small  quantities.  No  springs 
or  gears  in  box.  Gauge  quickly  and  easily  set. 

Stevens  Fertilizer  Sower 

Let  us  send  you  the  book  showing  how  evenly  and 
accurately  this  sower  distributes  in  any  amount  from 
one  hundred  to  several  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  The 
book  should  be  in  your  bands.  It  describes  briefly 
many  valuable  farm  tools.  Write  for  it. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 

Box  7S  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


ieal  use.  In  its  purest  form  quartz  js  a 
six-sided  crystal  capped  with  a  six-<sided 
pyramid.  Ilere  and  there  you  will  find 
one  with  both  ends  perfect,  though  it  is 
unusual  to  find  them  very  symmetrical, 
but  mostly  the  crystals  are  stuck  fast,  or 
have  at  some  time  been  stuck  fast  to  an¬ 
other  stone.  Sometimes  *you  will  find  a 
hole  in  the  rock  all  stuck  full  of  these 
crystals,  and  we  think  that  sometinV  that 
hole  was  full  of  quartz  in  solution,  since, 
like,  carbon  dioxide,  it  is  quite  soluble 
in  water  with  heat  and  pressure,  and  that 
the  crystals  grew  as  it  cooled  just  as  the 
crystals  grow  from  a  sugar  solution  to 
make  “rock  candy.” 

Quartz  will  also  conic  out  <>f  its  solu¬ 
tion  as  tin1  salt  of  an  alkali  in  the  form 
of  a  jelly.  Silicate  of  soda,  water  glass, 
is,;i  good  example,  for,  treated  even  with  a 
weak  acid  like  vinegar,  the  jelly  appears 
And  in  time  this  jelly  sets  to  the  rock  we 
may  call  agate  or  chalcedony,  or.  it  it  has 
myriads  of  little  cracks  in  it  which  re¬ 
flect  the  light,  it  will  be  an  opal.  The 
hands  in  agate  have  long  been  a  puzzle. 
In  the  iast  few  years  it  has  been-  shown 
that  they  can  he  duplicated  in  quartz 
jellies  and  it  has  been  called  “rhythmic 
precipitatim,”  hut  we  are  about  as  far 
as  before  from  knowing  the  real  reason. 
Still,  if  you  can  make  a  thing  work  to 
order  you  are  not  far  from  knowing  irhy 
it  works. 

The  quartz  crystals,  as  well  as  the 
agates  and  chalcedonies  and  jaspers,  are 
often  colored  with  traces  of  other  ele¬ 
ments.  Iron  usually  gives  reds  or  browns, 
manganese  gives  the  purple  we  call  ame¬ 
thyst.  and  we  get  that  name  from  the 
Greeks,  who  had  a  tale  that  the  owner 
of  a  cup  of  this  stone  could  drink  all  the 
wine  from  it  he  wished  and  still  walk 
steadily.  Quite  a  number  of  these  colored 
quartzes  are  true  gem  stones,  and  are 
well  worth  looking  for,  especially  if  you 
are  in  a  region  where  they  are  known  to 
be.  But  quartz  is  mostly  found  massive, 
semi-crystalline  usually  at  the  same  time 
and  this  is  the  source  of  the  white  peb-, 
hies  which  are  so  frequent  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  sometimes  making  up  the  whole 
beach  for  miles  Worn  by  the  waves 
into  round  and  oblong  forms,  they  slowly 
go  to  sand  and  from  such  sands,  the  relics 
of  ancient  beaches,  come  the  sandstone 
rocks  which  sometimes  show  the  original 
pebbles  here  and  there. 

Another  sort  of  stone  which  often  at¬ 
tracts  attention,  but  which  is  of  no  value, 
is  that  which  contains  bits  of  the  scaly 
mineral  called  mica.  This  is  a  complex 
silicate,  and  if  it  is  found  in  fairly  large 
plates  is  rather  valuable,  but  it  is  rare 
in  that  form.  It  is  oftenest  found  in 
little  glittering  scales,  which  frequently 

have  a  yellow  sheen.  An  examination 

with  a  hand  magnifying  glass  will  show 

what  it  is.  , 

But  the  mineral  which  has  been  treas¬ 
ured  by  many  is  the  sulphide  of-  iron, 
often  called  fool’s  gold.  It  is  known  as 
pyrite  because  some  samples  strike  fire 
very  nicely,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  worthless  rocks.  A  red 
hot  shovel  will  drive  out  some  of  the 
sulphur  and  blacken  it.  so  it  is  easy  to 
tell  it  from  real  gold.  Further,  it  is 
very  brittle,  which  gold  is  not,  so  a  rap 
with  a  hammer  is  the  qpiekest  test.  Ir 
often  occurs  in  quantity,  and  then,  if  it 
is  near  shipping  facilities,  it  may  have 
some  value,  since  many  tons  of  it  are 
burned  in  order  to  make  sulphuric  acid 
from  Ihe  fumes.  If  it  has  copper  in  it 
as  well  as  iron  the  cinder  may  be  of 
considerable  value,  and  a  copper  pyrite 
is  well  worth  examination  for  gold,  but 
the  gold  is  in  such  a  form  that  it  takes 
an  expert  to  find  it. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  attractive 
minerals,  and  many  that  are  worth  col¬ 
lecting  and  studying,  and  as  soon  as  you 
you  can  recognize  the  common  forms  tin* 
subject  is  hound  to  increase  in  interest, 
even  if  it  is  only  taken  up  as  an  amuse¬ 
ment. 


Sunday  as  a  Day  of  Rest 

Is  it  true  that  "there  is  no  rest  for 
farm  women  on  Sunday,”  as  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sears  declares  in  her  article 
"Who  Feeds  the  Nation”  in  Harper’s 
Monthly  ?  Or  has  Miss  Sears  in  mind 
conditions  as  they  existed  up  to  the 
last  two  or  three  years  ? 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  men 
rest  on  Sunday — and  eat — and  the 
women  who  cook  the  big  Sunday 
dinners  do  not  get  much  rest  until 
they  learn  how  to  take  the  "short 
cuts”  that  save  unnecessary  work  in 
‘hot  kitchens.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  "short  cuts”  is  the 
new  method  of  dessert-making.  In 
place  of  the  heavy  puddings  and  pies 
which  have  always  accompanied  the 
heavy  Sunday  dinners,  fruity 


desserts  are  served — desserts  that 
are  sparkling  and  beautiful  and  de¬ 
licious  beyond  comparison. 

These  Jell-0  desserts,  which  just 
fit  the  Sunday  appetite  are  made  by- 
dissolving  Jell-O  in  boiling  water. 
It  is  done  in  a  minute,  and  adds  a 
good  many  minutes  to  woman’s 
share  of  Sunday  rest. 

There  are  six  flavors  of  Jell-0 : 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Lemon, 
Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate.  Two  for 
25  cents  at  any  grocer’s  or  any  gen¬ 
eral  store. 

The  new  Jell-0  Book  is  the  most 
beautiful  ever  issued  and  it  contains 
more  useful  information  for  house¬ 
wives  than  any  other.  Send  u  >  your 
name  and  address  and  we  will  mail 
you  one  of  the  books,  free,  of  course. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg.  Ont. 


Acid  for  Cutting  Rust:  Roof  Paint 

1.  What  acid  is  used  to  cut  the  rust 
out  of  galvanized  iron  pipe?  How  much 
does  it  cost  aud  how  is  it  used?  2.  What 
can  I  best  use  to  paint  corrugated  steel 
roofing?  L.  u.  u. 

Vermont. 

1.  Hydrochloric,  also  known  as  muri¬ 
atic,  is  the  acid  used,  and  the  commercial 
grade  costs  only  a  few  cents  a  pound, 
wholesale,  hut  how  much  some  retailer 
will  charge  you  is  more  than  we  can 
guess.  It  is  diluted  about  one  to  four  or 
five  of  water  ( you  have  to  use  judgment 
as  well  as  acid),  run  into  the  pipe,  which 
is  plugged  at  one  eud.  and  allowed  to  stay 

1  a  few  honrs,  run  out,  the  pipe  Hushed 
and  the  treatment  repeated.  Several 
treatments  with  rather  weak  acid  are 
much  better  than  one  or  two  with  strong 
acid,  the  actual  acid  used  being  t he  same. 
Of  course,  if  the  rust  is  nearly  through 
the  pipe  in  spots  the  aeid  will  help  it 
along,  but  if  the  pipe  is  in  fair  shape  it 
will  not  be  much  attacked. 

2.  There  are  ready-mixed  roof  paints 
with  tar  or  asphalt  bases  which  are  much 
the  liest  thing  for  roofs.  Better  get.  one 
of  these  from  a  reliable  maker.  Doing  the 
mixing  yourself  is  quite  a  job,  as  the  in¬ 
gredients  should  be  mixed  hot.  though  the 
finished  paint  is  put  on  cold,  like  any 
other  paint. 


Aspimvalli 
Potato 
Planter 


Saves  Expense  of  Extra  Man 


W  The  First  Successful 

’Potato  Planter.  The 

only  correct  drop,  oner 

Eman,  automatic,  potato 
ilanter.  Does  all  the  work— 
l  the  time.  Needs  no  watch- 
r.  Plants  more  acresper  day. 

N 

hments  for  peas,  beans  and 
Mr  furnished 
when  desired.  Write  for  FREE  HOOK 
containing  valuable  information  on 
this  important  crop,  also  attrac¬ 
tive  folder  illustrating  the 
Aspinwall  complete  line  of 
potato  machinery— Cutters, 

Planters,  Sprayers,  Digger^ 
and  Sorters. 

World’s  Oldest  aud 
Largest  Makers  of 
Potato  Mark  in-erg 

Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co. 

660  Sabin  St. 

Jackson,  Michigan 


Guaranteed  Tires 


Service-giving—  firsts — serial 
number  on  casing  —  guaranteed 
for  3h00  miles,  and  in  most  cases 
give  4(XX*.  The  biggest  tire  value 
on  the  market. 


Plain 

86x3 

30x31.1. 

Non-skid 
30x3 
30x3  Mi 
32x3tfc 
31x4 
32x4 
33x4 
34x4 
34x4  1 
35*41* 
30x4 1 : i 
3.'.  x.r> 
37x5 


Price 
Ml, 75 

14.50 

12.60 

15.5*1 

18:00 

25.00 

25.50 

26.50 
27.0*1 

35.50 

37.50 
3H.OO 
43. 00 
45.00 


Grey 

Tutus 


$3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

4.50 

4.75 
5.00 

5.25 
*1.0*1 

6.25 
0.50 
7.0*1 

7.50 


Tii It e  ‘t  per  trout,  off  for  cash  with 
order.  10  per  cent,  deposit  on  nil 
C.  O.  1).  orders. 

R.  K.  TIRE  CO. 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

!  ItuwuwwuwwwuuuwwwwiaAAaaAAn* 


Lady  (to  colored  servant)  :  “I’ve  told 
you  several  times,  Lily,  to  put  your  hand 
over  your  mouth  when  yon  yawn.”  Lily  : 
“Yas’m.  but  1  got  bit  the  last  time  I  tried 
it.” — Credit  Lost. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Spring  Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 

The  Mild  Winter. — It  seems  per¬ 
fectly  natural  and  right  to  heave  a  sigh 
of  relief  now  that  March  is  almost  gone, 
even  if  lie  was  the  first  Spring  month 
and  as  such  was  entitled  to  a  real  wel¬ 
come  from  most  of  us.  The  truth  is,  we 
can’t  appreciate  Spring  this  season  as 
much  as  usual,  because  we  have  enjoyed 
a  series  of  Springs  all  Winter  long.  Last 
Winter,  meaning  the  Winter  of  1918, 
we  fought  the  elements  from  November 
until  April,  but  this  Winter  was  imported 
from  California  or  Florida,  and  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  marvel  and  enjoy.  So 
in  a  way,  Spring  is  going  to  be  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course  on  the  average  farm. 
\\  e  have  had  bare  fields  and  driftless 
roads  and  only  moderate  cold  for  four 
months  past,  and  to  hear  robins  and 
gather  sap  and  pick  daffodils  seem  the 
obvious  things  to  do  nowadays.  I  guess 
we  had  such  a  gentle  season  coming  to 
us  after  what  country  people  especially 
went  through  with  last  year,  but  rewards 
don  t  always  work  out  in  so  satisfactory 
and  welcome  a  way.  This  year  we  were 
getting  poor  ice  on  the  first  day  of  March, 
and  were  put  to  it  to  harvest  a  decent 
supply.  The  ground  will  undoubtedly 
protest  later  on  because  Mother  Nature 
forgot  to  cover  it  up  warmly  as  usual 
with  a  deep  snow  blanket — and  crops 
"ill  have  one  more  excuse  for  slacking. 
So  a  pleasant  Winter  isn’t  perfect  after 
all.  and  it  has  its  disadvantages,  like 
everything  else  in  this  world.  In  plain 
English,  our  mild  Winter  was  too  good 
to  be  true,  and  the  Northern  States  were 
unprepared  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
so  much  balminess — but  it  probably  won’t 
bother  us  again  very  soon. 

The  Epidemic. — At  our  house,  we  had 
remained  at  home  all  Winter  to  avoid 
catching  the  ‘’flu.'’  as  a  dear  relative  had 
died  of  flu-pneumonia  late  in  the  Fall, 
and  naturally  we  feared  this  disease  above 
everything.  So  none  of  us  had  left  our 
little  village,  and  while  other  families 
came  and  went  freely,  we  stayed  at  home 
and  ran  no  risks.  But  there  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  flu  bullet  with  our  name  on  it, 
and  in  spite  of  precautions  we  all  duly 
came  down  with  the  influenza  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Hardly  anyone  else  in  our  town 
has  had  this  disease,  and  how  we  came 
to  fall  victims  is  an  unsolved  mystery. 
The  children  were  mildly  sick  first — 
fever,  aches  and  pains  and  chest  colds. 

I  surrendered  next  and  for  10  days  was 
very  sick.  The  rest  of  the  family  were 
down  by  this  time  and  we  were  a  sad  lot 
for  several  weeks.  But  we  did  not  have 
pneumonia,  and  we  are  all  alive,  and  it 
is  April  nearly  now.  So  the  heavy  doc¬ 
tor  bills  are  forgotten  and  very  thank¬ 
fully  we  prepare  to  catch  up  with  the 
interrupted  work.  The  influenza  at  its 
worst  is  a  terrible,  terrible  disease,  and 
at  its  best  capable  of  dealing  its  sufferers 
disarming  blows.  Here  at  this  house  we 
are  many  pounds  thinner  and  very  tired 
and  wan ;  but  we’ll  pick  up  fast  now 
April  is  on  the  way. 

Roadside  Trade. — We  intended  plant¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel 
tomatoes  in  shallow  boxes  by  the  middle 
of  February,  but  the  flu  interfered,  and 
it  was  a  bit  after  March  first  before  the 
seed  was  sown.  I  am  going  to  raise 
early  tomatoes  for  road  trade  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  as  well  as  Early  Michigan  potatoes. 
We  did  very  well  last  season  with  a  sign 
out  in  front,  and  I  sold  all  the  potatoes 
I  could  dig  at  $1.25  to  $2  a  bushel.  I 
also  had  lots  of  call  for  Golden  Bantam 
sweet  corn,  nice  table  beets,  beans  and 
peas,  and  this  year  we  are  going  to  try 
raising  a  double  quantity  of  gardeu  stuff 
for  transients.  We  live  on  a  State  road, 
and  t’/'  passing  is  constant.  Last  year 
the  s. .me  people  came  back  again  and 
again  for  potatoes,  and  when  that  occurs 
your  success  is  practically  assured.  If 
a  woman  can  find  the  time  to  tend  a 
garden  and  a  patch  of  the  earliest,  best 
potatoes,  there  is  no  reason  why  she 
shouldn’t  make  a  nice  bit  of  pin  money 
through  the  season.  Of  course  it  is 
easier  and  better  to  live  on  a  traveled 
highway,  hut  if  you  do  not.  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  home  paper  will  bring  cus¬ 
tomers.  provided  your  goods  and  prices 
are  right.  Many  farm-bound  “Barbaras” 
could  remain  at  home  and  earn  a  fairly 
good  living  in  this  way.  I  am  sure. 

Hired  Help. — The ‘first  of  March  our 
helper  of  last  year  returned  to  the  farm 
fold  after  a  Winter  spent  in  a  mill 
nearby  at  $100  a  month.  We  had  feared 
he  would  not  come  back,  but  wages  are 
gradually  reducing,  and  lie  had  the  good 
sense  to  realize  that  the  farm  may  be  a 
pretty  good  place  to  be  in  touch  with 
the  longer  we  live.  But  mercy !  We  are 
paying  him  high  wages  for  tills  locality, 
and  only  a  real  worker  could  get  them. 
George  gets  $55  a  mouth,  good  house, 
milk,  potatoes,  garden,  wood  and  a  share 
in  our  very  few  apples  after  the  winter- 
killing  season  of  last  year.  It  seems 
good  to  my  husband  to  have  help  once 
more,  as  he  milked  and  cared  for  a  good- 
sized  dairy  entirely  alone  through  the 
Wiuter,  and  it  is  too  much  for  one  man. 
The  hired  help  question  has  never  been 
so  acute  in  our  town  as  it  is  this  Spring. 

,  In  war  times  there  were  far  more  men 
to  work  on  farms,  but  several  of  our 
largest  owners  are  totally  without  help 
at  this  writing.  I  can't  explain  why  this 
state  of  affairs  should  exist  now  that 
peace  is  here,  but  it  does  exist,  and 
everyone  trying  to  do  “big  business”  with 
the  land  is  seriously  worried.  We  are 
about  ready  to  start  plowing.  Practically 
the  same  number  and  kind  of  crops  as 
were  put  in  last  year  will  again  do  duty. 

"  c  shall  have  six  acres  of  cabbage  on 


Heat  does  not  break  up  Havoline  Oil 


You  know  motors  get  hot,  hot  enough  to 
worry  you  sometimes. 

Those  plunging  pistons  can’t  score  the  cyl¬ 
inders.  in  your  tractor  when  properly  oiled. 


HAVGLiNE  TRACTOR  OIL 


Havoline  Oil  is  sure  protection  and  is  carefully  graded 
for  tractors,  trucks  and  passenger  cars.  Your  dealer  will 
tell  you  the  grade  your  motors  require.  Ask  him. 

Havoline  greases  are  compounded  of 
Havoline  Oil  and  pure,  sweet  tallow . 

Clean  to  handle  and  correct  in  body . 

INDIAN  REFINING  COMPANY,  Producers  and  Refiners  of  Petroleum,  NEW  YORK 

Incorporated 
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They  Win  On  The  Roads 
You  Ride  On 

DIRT  track  champions  of  America — that’s  the  title  Ajax 
Tires  have  won  for  two  years  in  succession. 

Think  what  these  Ajax  dirt  track  victories  mean  to  you. 
Dirt  tracks  are  merely  country  roads  with  a  fence  around  them 
—the  very  same  going  you  encounter  when  you  drive  your  car. 

In  1918,  Ajax  Tires  shattered  9  world’s  records  and  smashed 
49  track  records,at  country  fairs  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Tires  which  stand  dirt  track  racing  best,  are  best  for 
service  over  your  own  dirt  roads. 

Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength 

The  big  reason  why  leading  dirt  track  racers  insist  on  Ajax 
Tires  is  that  strong  supporting  shoulder  of  rubber  which  braces 
each  side  of  the  tread  at  its  base.  It  re- inforces  —  gives  more 
strength  where  strength  is  needed. 

A3AX  ROAD  KING 

Note  the  massive  tread  of  the  Ajax  Road  King.  See  the  triangle 
barbs.  They  hold  the  road  in  a  firm,  friendly  grip.  Tut  ltoad 
Kings  on  your  car  and  forget  your  tire  worries. 

Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  Jn  Writing  5000  Miles 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


ARE  YOU  POSTED  FROM  A  TO  Z  ? 

GARDEN  GUIDE,  nowin  its  third  edition,  tolls  authori¬ 
tatively  just  wlint  to  do  to  produce  the  best  vi'e”ta- 
bles,  fruits  and  flowers.  1001  other  garden  pointers 
covered.  Paper,  75c.:  cloth,  SI.  postpaid. 

«ltOW  IIKTTER  ‘•Home  Fruit  Grower."  by  M.  (J.  Kami,  in- 
FRUIT  spiring  book  ever  published.  Practical 
through  its  every  l>age.  Tells  best  varieties  and  how  to 
grow  them.  Paper,  f  1  t  cloth,  Si  .SO,  post  paid. 

X.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Inc.,  438b.  West  37th  St.,  New  York 


Binder  Twine 


Get  our  low  1910  prices.  Farm- 
eragept^  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THE0.  i  1RT  &  SONS.  Melrose.  Ohio 


■  ■  MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  lllll'li.  SELL  MEMIKTH 

agents  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
Ou  u  in  all  utensils  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MFO.  CO..  bepL  ion,  Amsterdam.  N.Y. 


360-Acre  Farm 

fl  000 cash.  HARRY 


7  mi  is  Scott sville,  Va. 
sheep,  hogs,  or  f  a  r  til 
Level.  Good  buildings. 

VAIL.  Mew  Milford,  Ormitre 


Adapted 
c  r  o  | »  8 

$6,500; 

N.  Y. 


You  Know  What  You  A'.e  Getting  When  You  Buy 


A  High  Calcium  Lime  in  Powder  Form.  It  is  sold  under 
a  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  Shipped  either  in  50-lb. 
paper  or  100-lb.  cloth  bags.  Most  dealers  carry  it  in 
stock;  if  your  dealer  does  not,  please  write  us. 

ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

Boston,  45  Milk  St.  Rockland,  Me.  New  York,  101  Park  Ave. 


r~  1  ~~  '  '  ""  — 

LWhen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  44 square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


the  best  field,  the  seed  costing  $20  a 
pound.  Our  two  large  silos  will  use 
plenty  of  Luce’s  Favorite  corn,  and  we 
always  raise  lots  of  oats  for  cattle  and 
horses.  The  rest  of  the  seeding  will  be 
devoted  to  clover,  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  pota¬ 
toes,  and  beets  for  “testing.”  All  this 
promises  to  keep  two  men  fairly  busy. 

IIoubecleaning. — Here  it  is  nearly 
housecleaning  time  again  and  most  of  us 
women  are  not  sorry.  A  good  house¬ 
keeper  just  itches  at  this  season  to  shake 
tip  the  dusty  rugs  ami  carpets,  hang  out 
(he  contents  of  closets  to  sun  and  wind, 
and  then  begin  an  orgy  of  soap  and  water 
treatment  for  the  soiled  woodwork  left 
behind.  I  suppose  this  old-fashioned  way 
of  cleaning  house  is  unknown  in  the  cities 
nowadays,  and  is  condemned  as  being 
unsanitary  and  undesirable.  The  city 
woman  plies  her  electric  vacuum  cleaner, 
wields  her  dry  mop  on  polished  floors, 
and  “keeps  clean”  all  the  time  instead 
of  periodically.  Nevertheless,  Spring  and 
Fall  cleaning  time  is  the  unalienable 
right  of  every  country  woman,  and  I 
shall  “go  to  it”  this  Spring  with  purpose 
ml  pleasure.  Our  house  is  an  old  Colonial 
flair  with  four  fireplaces  and  an  ancient 
brick  oven.  I  am  sure  the  Hope  Farm 
man  would  enjoy  eating  red  apples  and 
popcorn  in  front  of  the  dining-room  lire! 
However,  s<  nieone  else  would  h.\v  !"o 
furnish  the  apples,  ns  previously  hinted 
at,  as  our  trees  are  all  dead.  It  is  a 
constant  job  to  keep  a  large  house  clean 


add  two  bay  leaves,  five  or  six  cloves 
Take  three  beef  kidneys,  remove  the  skin 
and  core  and  cul  into  small  pieces.  Add 
to  (he  onions,  season  with  salt,  and  pep 
per.  cover  with  hot  water  and  cook  slowlj 
in  the  oven  four  or  five  hours  Add  more 
water  as  needed  and  thicken  gravy  with 
a  little  flour  before  serving. 

Ox-tail  Sou]). — Divide  large  ox-tail  into 
small  pieces.  Put  these  in  a  saucepan 
with  one  quart  of  cold  water  and  one-half 
teaspoon  salt  Bring  to  the  boiling  point, 
then  drain,  wash  and  dry  pieces  of  tail 
Return  to  the  pan  with  three  and  one-half 
quarts  of  stock  or  water,  two  sliced  car¬ 
rots,  one  diced  turnip,  three  onions,  oin 
of  which  is  stuck  with  six  cloves  three 
stalks  of  celery.  20  peppercorns,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  salt  and  one  bunch  of  herbs  Bring 
to  flic  boiling  point  and  simmer  four 
hours.  Strain  and  let  cool.  Remove  all 
fat  and  serve  very  hot  with  two  table 
spoons  Worcestershire  sauce  and  the  best 
meaty  parts  of  the  tail. 

Creamed  Tripe. — Wipe  two  pounds  o! 
tripe  and  cut  in  pieces  for  serving;  cover 
with  boiling  salted  water  to  which  has 
been  added  one  large  onion  cut  in  slices, 
and  simmer  gently  until  tender.  Make  a 
white  sauce  of  four  tablespoon  fat,  four 
tablespoons  Hour  and  two  cups  of  milk 
Season  to  tiiste  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
.  M  two  tablespoons  of  chopped  pimien- 
toes  or  home  canned  peppers.  Pour  this 
sauce  over  the  tripe  and  serve  very  hot. 

Tripe  a  la  Creole. — Cut  honeycomb 


or  even  near-dean,  and  especially  with 
three  lusty  children  to  see  that  things 
are  eternally  misplaced.  Our  dining¬ 
room.  for  instance,  is  as  large  as  some 
houses,  with  a  large  living-room  beyond, 
a  big,  long  hall  next,  and  another  large 
room  for  parlor  on  the  opposite  side. 
Our  kitchen  has  been  remodeled,  and  now 
is  just  large  enough  to  move  around  in, 
and  that  is  all.  Upstairs  we  have  an 
enormous  guest-room,  one  other  large  bed¬ 
room  and  four  smaller  bedrooms  and  hath. 
You  can  see  that  the  large  rooms  mean 
work  if  they  are  kept  in  decent  order 
and  cleanliness,  but  I  wouldn’t  .exchange 
the  old  ancestral  home  for  the  tight  little 
apartments  of  Mrs.  City  Woman  for  any¬ 
thing.  Yet  the  big  old  houses  country 
people  live  in  sap  needed  strength  and 
take  more  time  than  is  right  when  min¬ 
utes  and  strength  count  as  they  do  today. 
Ft  is  one  of  those  questions  which  can’t 
he  answered — whether  to  let  the  house 
go  and  just  get  meals  and  help  outdoors, 
or  whether  to  keep  it  as  a  house  should 
be  kept — immaculate — and  try  to  do  noth¬ 
ing  much  besides.  Our  house  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  latter,  nor  yet  is  it  as  bad 
as  tiie  former,  so  I  crawl  out  of  the 
question  by  voting  for  a  happy  medium. 

H.  s.  K.  w. 


To  Use  the  Odd  Cuts  of  Meat 

A  year  ago,  when  a  fresh  roast  or  a 
steak  for  every  day  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  we  were  at  a  loss  for  a  way  to 
satisfy  the  natural  craving  for  the  taste 
of  meat  and  yet  to  he  patriotic.  The 
men  folks  demanded  meat ;  I  racked  my 
brain  for  an  idea.  Help  came  one  day 
in  the  shape  of  a  popular  magazine  with 
an  article  called  “Sundries — and  odd  cuts 
'•ippetizingly  prepared  to  replace  meats 
needed  overseas  ”  These  “sundries”  were 
Uimplv  the  <-dd  parts  of  the  animal,  such 
as  hearts,  kidneys,  the  ox  tail,  tripe,  liver, 
sweetbreads’  and  so  forth.  I  found  .that 
for  the  most  part  they  were  quite  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  that  they  could  be  made 
into  wholly  attractive  and  appetizing 
dishes.  What’s  more  my  men  folks  liked 
them,  and  you  will  too  if  yon  try  them. 

Roast  Beef  Heart. — Remove  all  pipes 
and  blood  from  the  heart,  season  it  inside 
with  salt,  and  pepper  and  fill  with  your 
favorite  stuffing;  sew  up  with  needle  and 
coarse  thread,  rub  heart  over  with. drip¬ 
pings,  put  in  the  oven  and.  roast,  it.  for 
three  hours,  hasting  well  with  drippings. 
Serve  on  a  hot  dish,  garnished  with  quar¬ 
tered  beets. 

Savory  Beef  Heart. — Left-over  pieces 
of  boiled  beef  heart  may  he  chopped  with 
onions  and  added  to  sliced  potatoes,  green 
peas,  pepper,  salt  and  sage.  Cover  with 
stock  in  which  heart  was  boiled,  and  hake 
until  thoroughly  hot.  Serve  in  dish  in 
which  it  was  baked. 

In  cooking  kidneys  there  is  no  inter¬ 
mediate  stage.  Either  they  must  he  cooked 
for  several  hours  or  for  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes. 

Kidney  Stew. — Cover  the  bottom  of  a 
casserole  dish  with  thinly  sliced  onions, 


tripe  in  pieces  two  inches  by  one-half 
inch  and  measure  three  cups.  Place  in 
the  oven  that  the  water  may  be  drawn 
out.  Melt  two  tablespoons  butter  substi¬ 
tute.  add  one  tablespoon  chopped  onion 
and  cook  until  slightly  browned,  add  two 
tablespoons  chopped  green  pepper,  one 
tablespoon  flour,  three-quarters  cup  of 
stock,  one  tablespoon  Worcestershire 
sauce  and  one-quarter  cup  drained  canned 
tomatoes,  and  cook  five  minutes.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  a  dash  of  cay¬ 
enne  and  serve  hot. 

Liver  is  no  new  story  to  any  of  you : 
you  have  had  it  broiled,  fried  and  with 
bacon  many  times.  So  had  we,  but  one 
day  the  butcher  presented  me  with  a  14- 
pouud  beef  liver  from  a  cow  that  we  had 
sold  him  on  that  condition.  I  was 
“stumped.”  I  had  never  seen  so  much 
liver,  but  we  made  way  with  it  in  other 
ways  besides  the  usual  ones. 

Baked  Liver. — Put  piece  of  liver  in  bak¬ 
ing  pan,  pour  around  it  two  cups  of  brown 
sauce,  made  of  one  tablespoon  each  of  fat 
and  Hour  and  two  cups  of  stock,  salt  and 
pepper.  Bake  one  and  one-quarter  hours, 
hasting  every  12  minutes  with  the  sauce 
in  the  pan.  Remove  to  a  serving  dish, 
strain  sauce  around  the  liver  and  garnish 
with  French  fried  onions.  These  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  following  manner:  Peel 
onions,  cut  in  one-quarter  slices  and  sepa¬ 
rate  into  rings.  Dip  in  milk,  drain  and 
dip  into  flour.  Fry  in  deep  fat.  sprinkle 
with  salt. 

Liver  in  Ramekins. — Mince  cold  baked 
liver  and  mix  with  chopped  bacon,  onions 
and  bread  crumbs.  Add  salt  and  paprika 
and  put  in  individual  ramekin  dishes.  Put 
hits  of  butter  substitute  on  top  and  bake 
until  brown. 

Bacon  and  T.iver  Loaf. — Boil  one  and 
one-half  pounds  of  liver  until  tender  in 
salted  water,  remove  skin  and  membrane 
and  chop  fine.  Make  a  paste  of  one  cup 
of  soft  bread  crumbs  and  one-half  cup  of 
milk  by  cooking  together,  add  to  the  liver 
together  with  two  eggs.  salt,  one  table¬ 
spoon  grated  onion  and  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  pack  into  bread  tin  which  has  been 
lined  with  bacon.  Bake  one  hour  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven  and  serve  garnished  with  quar¬ 
tered  lemon  and  watercress  if  you  can 
get  it. 

Braised  Beef  Tongue. — Use  a  fresh 
tongue  for  braising.  Place  in  a  kettle, 
cover  with  boiling  water  and  cook  slowly 
for  two  hours.  Drain  from  the  water, 
which  should  be  saved,  remove  skin  and 
roots,  place  in  a  deep  pan  and  surround 
with  one-half  clip  each  of  carrots,  onions 
and  celery  cut  into  small  dice  and  add 
one  sprig  of  parsley,  pour  over  all  four 
cups  of  sauce,  cover  closely  and  bake  two 
hours,  turning  after  the  first  hour.  Serve 
on  a  platter  with  sauce  strained  around 
it.  Sauce  for  tongue :  Melt  one-quarter 
cup  of  fat.  and  one-quarter  cup  of  flour 
and  stir  together  until  well  browned.  Add 
gradually  four  cups  of  the  water  in  which 
the  tongue  was  cooked  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  add  one  teaspoon  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce  aud  one-half  cup  of  stewed 
tomatoes.  MB8.  F.  w.  STILLMAN. 
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Lime  on  Orchard 

Is  lime  spread  on  an  apple  orchard 
injurious  to  the  apple  trees?  c.  M.  D. 

Shokan,  N.  Y. 

A  moderate  coat  of  lime  in  an  apple 
orchard  will  not  injure  the  trees,  nor 
will  it  do  them  any  particular  good. 
After  using  lime  for  many  years  we  are 
convinced  that  the  trees  seldom  need  it — 
that  is,  on  average  soil.  The  apple  tree 
seems  to  do  its  best  in  soil  that  is  slightly 
acid.  If  you  expect  to  grow  cover  crops 
like  clover  in  the  orchard,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  lime  in  order  to  have 
these  crops  thrive,  but  unless  they  are 
grown  we  doubt  the  profit  in  liming  an 
orchard.  To  scatter  lime  on  top  of  an 
old  orchard  soil  would  not  be  profitable 
at  present  prices  for  lime.  The  money 
spent  in  chemicals  would  pay  better. 


Planting  an  Asparagus  Bed 

Formerly  it  was  customary  to  trench 
the  land  for  planting  asparagus,  but 
trenching  is  very  expensive,  and,  further¬ 
more.  it  has  been  proved  to  be  entirely 
unnecessary.  In  sandy  soils  containing 
but  little  humus,  trenching  has  proven  a 
positive  detriment.  Asparagus  will  grow 
on  most  soils  if  not  too  wet,  and  will  yield 
good  crops  on  stiff  clay  soils,  but  for  the 
production  of  marketable  sprouts  a  good, 
well-drained  sandy  loam  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  both  for  earliness  and  ease  of 
working.  The  lay  of  the  land  lias  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  asparagus  cul¬ 
ture.  A  noted  writer  on  the  subject  gives 
the  three  following  rules  for  guidance  in 
selecting  a  location  for  an  asparagus  plan¬ 
tation  : 

1.  One  should  choose,  in  reference  to 
ground  characteristics,  open,  free-lying 
land,  protected  to  the  north  and  east,  of 
gradual  slope,  free  from  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery. 

2.  The  field  should  be  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  all  day  long.  Therefore 
a  Southern  exposure  is  desirable ;  or,  if 
that  is  not  obtainable,  a  southeasterly  or 
southwesterly  slope,  because  either  east, 
west  or  north  exposures  will  cause  shad¬ 
ows  during  a  greater  or  lees  portion  of  the 
day. 

3.  Standing  stagnant  ground  water, 
which  cannot  be  drawn  off  by  drainage, 
is  to  be  avoided.  The  requirements  of 
the  plants  demand  a  somewhat  damp  sub¬ 
soil.  but  not  too  high  ground  water. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  not  too  porous, 
but  a  well-drained,  deep  sandy  loam,  un¬ 
derlaid  with  a  clay  subsoil,  is  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  production  of  this  crop,  and  is 
altogether  preferable  to  any  other.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  it  should  be 
well  manured  with  rotted  stable  manure 
and  plowed  deeply.  It  is  better  to  spread 
the  manure  broadcast  and  plow  it  under. 
After  plowing  the  land  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  harrowed  and  put  in  the  best 
possible  mechanical  condition. 

Spring  is  the  best  time  for  planting,  as 
the  roots  will  bear  transplanting  with 
much  less  injury  than  when  planted  in 
the  Fall.  Fall  planting  is  always  at¬ 
tended  with  more  or  less  hazard,  as  the 
broken  roots  often  decay  clear  back  to  the 
crown,  endangering  the  life  of  the  plant. 
Many  will  die  outright  from  this  cause, 
and  many  that  do  live  will  be  so  weakened 
by  loss  of  more  or  less  of  the  root  system 
that  they  scarcely  live  through  the  first 
year. 

As  stated  above,  the  ground  should  be 
well  manured,  broadcast  with  rotted  sta¬ 
ble  manure,  and  the  ground  plowed  deep 
as  early  as  it  is  in  good  workable  condi¬ 
tion.  After  being  brought  to  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  mechanical  condition,  rows  should  be 
marked  off  and  opened  with  a  two-horse 
plow,  and  to  a  depth  of  eight  to  10  inches, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  As 
to  the  distance  the  rows  should  be  apart 
is  a  matter  upon  which  growers  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  agree  altogether.  In 
general  practice  the  rows  are  from  four 
to  six  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  18  to  24 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  Some  growers 
( laim  better  sprouts  are  obtained  when 
the  rows  are  five  to  six  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  three  to  314  feet  apart  in  the  rows 
than  when  less  space  is  allowed  between  ' 
the  rows  and  plants. 

A  noted  French  authority  says,  when 
planted  in  the  field  the  plants  should  be 
3' i  feet  from  each  other  and  the  rows 
four  feet  apart.  Whatever  may  be  the 
distance,  the  crop  is  about  the  same,  but 
the  closely  crowded  plants  produce  late  I 
and  sprouts  of  inferior  size  and  quality, 
which  means  slow  sale  and  low  price. 
For  example,  a  well-established  five-year- 
old  bed.  when  well  cared  for.  should  for 
Hie  next  10  years  or  longer  yield  1.800  to 
2.000  bunches  per  acre  per  annum.  It  is 
readily  seen  that  the  gains  will  be  consid¬ 
erable  if  a  larger  part  of  the  crop  is  of 
first  size  and  quality.  K. 


Once  in  a  while  the  choirs  get  back 
at  the  minister.  In  a  Connecticut  church 
tin*  other  Sunday  morning  the  minister 
announced,  just  after  the  choir  had  sung 
its  anthem,  as  his  text.  “Now  when  the 
uproar  had  ceased.”  The  singers  bided 
their  time  patiently  and,  when  the  ser- 
mon  was  over,  rose  and  rendered  in  most 
melodious  fashion  another  anthem  begin¬ 
ning.  “Now  it  is  high  time  to  awake  after 
sleep.” — The  Oougregatioualist. 
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You  Can  Control  the  Harvest 

Vl/’HILE  you  cannot  altogether  control  the 
*  *  size  and  quality  of  your  grain  crop  you  can 
control  the  harvesting  no  matter  what  conditions  pre¬ 
vail.  It  is  always  good  business  to  waste  no  grain _ 

this  year  it  is  especially  good  business.  Grain  will 
command  exceedingly  good  prices  in  1919.  You  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  any  of  your  crop  through  inefficient 
harvesting  methods.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
your  binder  be  equal  to  its  task. 

For  years  you  have  been  cheerfully  complying  with 
Government  request  to  save  materials  by  repairing 
your  old  machines  rather  than  making  replacements. 

Now  that  the  need  for  this  has  passed,  would  it  not  be 
the  part  of  real  economy  to  buy  a  new  machine  and  be 
assured  of  uninterrupted  and  maximum  service  at  a  time 
when  a  break-down  would  mean  serious  embarrassment 
and  loss. 

Deering,  McCormick  and  Milwaukee 
Harvesting  Machines 

accomplish  satisfactory  results  under  all  conditions. 
These  widely-used  machines  save  your  crop  when  it  is 
down,  tangled  or  otherwise  in  bad  shape.  They  have 
every  attachment  necessary  to  give  you  a  clean,  good, 
cheap  and  always  dependable  job.  From  the  moment 
the  keen  knives  cut  the  grain  until  the  securely  tied 
sheaves  are  deposited  to  be  shocked,  there  is  no  loss. 
Everything  works  with  ease  and  regularity  from  start  to  finish. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  now  to  see  your  local  dealer  about 
your  binder,  and  to  place  your  order  for  Deering,  International, 
Milwaukee  or  McCormick  binder  twine. 

Oui  organization  being  an  essential  industry  has  been  speeded 
to  top-notch  efficiency.  By  anticipating  your  needs  and  ordering 
early,  you  make  it  easier  for  us  to  take  back  our  soldier  boys 
without  disturbing  our  present  organization. 

Deering,  McCormick  and  Milwaukee  binders  give  service 
always  and  get  service  always.  The  I  H  C  dealer  can  take  care  of 
your  needs.  At  his  ready  command  is  one  of  our  89  branch  houses. 

I  he  service  you  get  is  such  as  you  might  expect  from  au  organiza¬ 
tion  that  tor  nearly  a  ceutury  has  specialized  on  farm  needs. 

International  Harvester  Company  of 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO 


The  Full  Line  of  International 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows  Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (All  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  Corn  Shelters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses  Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers  Feed  Grinders 
Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Planters 

Drills 

Cultivators 

Shelters 


Corn  Machines 

Motor  Cultivators 


Ensilage  Cutters 
Binders  Pickers 
H  usker-Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 
Cream  Separators  (Belted) 
Kerosene  Engines 
MotorTrucks  Gasoline  Engines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons  Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks  Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  BinderTwine 


America 

USA 


Potatoes  to  Prevent 

Bugs,  Blight  and  Rot 

Tho  real  secret  of  success  in  spraying  vegetables  is  High  Pres¬ 
sure  producing  a  tine,  mist.v  spray  thoroughly  saturating  foliage 
—top  and  underneath.  Use  au  ‘'Ospraymo”  rig  that  completely 
covers-  Liquid  thoroughly  agitated-suction  strainers  cleaned'' 
automatically.  The  Red  Jacket  is  simple  in  construct  ion.  working 
parts  easily  accessible— easy  to  operate  without  strain  on  horses. 

A  Sprayer  for  Every  Need.  Write  for  complete  catalog. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  00.,  Dept.  2.  Elmira,  N.  V. 
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3-in-0ne  Prevents  Spring  Breakage 

Experts  say  that  rust  between  the  leaves  causes 
springs  to  stick,  ride  hard  and  break  easily. 


Prevent  spring  rust  by  legularly  ap¬ 
plying  3 -in- One  freely  along  the 
edges  and  ends  of  the  spring  leaves 
Spring  clips  are  always  tight  because 
you  never  have  to  loosen  them. 
Penetrates  quickly;  lubricates  per¬ 
fectly;  absolutely  prevents  rust. 
Makes  light  cars  ride  easier. 


netos  of  all  cars  with  3-in-One. 
Makes  starting  easy  and  sure. 

3-in-One  polishes  the  car  body;  re¬ 
stores  and  preserves  leather  and  imi¬ 
tation  leather  upholstery,  curtains, 
toP  A  few  drops  in  water  makes 
wind  shield  clean  and  clear. 


Oil  p^i  ,  ,  At  a"  £°°d  stores  in  15c,  25c,  50c 

Oil  lord  commutators  and  the  mag-  bottles ;  also  in  25c  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

F  R  P  P  Special  Auto  Circular  and  Eenerous  sample  of 

A  >1  Li  Li  3-in  One.  To  save  postage,  wine  on  a  postal. 

J'hree-in-One  Oil  Co.,  165  CXM.  Broadway,  New  York. 


and  Pay 
Next  Fall 


GAMM 

For  FREE  Big  JBook 

It  only  coats  you  a  postal  card  to  get 
Galloway's  big  money  saving  Book  on 
w  Gasoline  Engines,  Manure  Spread¬ 
ers,  Cream  Separators  and  other 
Implements.  The  close  -  buying 
business  farmer  of  today  has 
Gal  loway '  s  catalog  on  his  desk . 

He  knows  Galloway  prices 
and  quality.  Chock  up  our 
prices  with  o theta.  W e 
save  you 
from  $25 
to  $200. 


Your  choice  of  fivo 
selling  iilans  includ¬ 
ing  long  terms.  The 
money  you  save  you  can 
use  in  a  dozen  dif- 

ferent  ways.  So\v\x  ^9%  W*-1 
don't  delay  writ-  ^ 
ing  for  big  1919 
“  D  i  v  i  do  the 
Melon"  money 
saving  Implement 
Book.  300,000  satis¬ 
fied  customers  —  many 
your  noxt  neighbor—  prove  > 
the  merit  of  the  Galloway 
method.  Facta  are  what  count.  M 
Special  patented  features  on  Gal¬ 
loway  Implements  on  no  other,  ye 
prices  away  below.  Close  by  ship-  ’’ 
ping  points. Mention  implement  inter- 
estedin  for  special  literature.  Writs  today 
m.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  Box  277.  Waterloo.  Iowa 


10,000 Miles 

Guaranteed  and 
No  Punctures 


After  ten  years  test  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  car  naers,  Brictson 
1  PneumaticTireshaveeolred 
pneumatic  tire  problem. 
Easyriding.absolutelj  proof 
against  punctures,  blow¬ 
outs,  ruts,  rim  cut.skidding, 
oil.  gasoline.  In  short  trouble 
proof.  Written  10.000  mile  guar¬ 
antee.  Some  go  15  to  20,000. 

TRY  'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Make  us  prove  ft.  Don’t  pay  if 
aot  satisfied.  Write  to-day  for 
detail#  of  most  liberal,  convincing 
"Free  Trial"  plan  ever  offered 
Sent  with  illustrated. descriptive  book 
The  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  123- 3^ 
1016  W.  O.  W.  Bldg..  Omaha.  Ncor. 
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Spraying  for  Profit 

Give  trees  more  care  and  they  yield  better  fruit.  Spraying 
is  the  best  protection  for  your  trees  and  your  profits.  How 
free  your  crops  are  from  blight  and  blemish  depends  on  how 
carefully  you  spray  and  how  reliable  are  your  spray  materials. 

Exercise  the  same  care  in  protecting  your  trees  and  plants 
as  you  would  in  buying  them.  The  names  of  spray  materials 
are  the  same  but  the  quality  differs.  Buy  Orchard  Brand 
and  you  buy  the  best  quality.  Orchard  Brand  is  the  trade 
name  of  a  complete  line  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  that 
do  the  work.  The  name  on  the  package  is  an  assurance  of 
full  money’s  worth  of  crop  protection. 


Spray  Materials 


are  manufactured  by  the  largest  chemical  company  in 
America.  Several  valuable  products  possessing  decided  ad¬ 
vantages  have  been  originated  by  our  Research  Department. 
A  partial  list  of  our  products  which  are  invaluable  to  the 
farmer  at  the  present  time  is  given  below: 


FOR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES:  FOR  POTATOES: 

B.  T.  S.  Arsenate  of  Calcium  Arsenite  of  Zinc 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution  Bordeaux  Mixture  Zinc-Bordeaux 
Arsenate  of  Lead  Atomic  Sulphur  Lazal  (for  dusting) 


We  maintain  a  Service  Bureau  to  aid  the  farmer  in  solving 
his  spraying  problems.  Write  us  concerning  yours. 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

Pure  Unleaehod  Hardwood  Ashes.  The  Best  Potash 
Fertilizer.  The  Joynt  Brand  the  Best  by  Test. 
Write  for  Particulars.  Agents  Wanted.  Corres¬ 
pondence  Invited.  Satisfactory  References.  Address 
JOHN  JOY17T,  -  Lucknow,  Ontario 


sporicidek  sS’rxr1-  shut 

Pent  direct  on  trial  where  we  have  no  agent.  Pay 
Sept.  1st,  if  no  smut.  Local  agents  wanted.  Free 
literature.  SPORICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO..  Inc.,  Atlanta,  N  Y. 


Quick  action 


HUBBARD’S); 
B2§E 

FERTILIZERS  ! 


THAT  crop  which  failed 

undoubtedly  lacked  a  quick  acting 
fertilizer.  Giving  plant  life  a 
quick,  vigorous  start  is  half  the 
battle.  Hubbard’s  Bone  Base 

Fertilizers  are  quick,  powerful,  lasting. 
There  is  one  for  every  crop  you  grow. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

Shown  at  the  left 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Dept.  B.  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


The  Future  of  Apple  Cider  Under  the  ' 
Prohibition  Law 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
Hope  Farm  man’s  comment  on  hard  cider 
arid  its  status  under  the  coming  pro¬ 
hibition.  It  certainly  is  like  meeting  an 
old  friend  to  read  another’s  statement 
on  the  side  of  righteousness  believed  in 
by  both  minds.  In  nearly  every  country 
it  seems  there  is  an  easily  prepared 
liquid  with  which  man  may  poison  his 
system,  wreck  home  and  damn  his  future. 
Mexico  and  Russia  show  peculiar  evi¬ 
dence  of  stunted  development,  part  of 
which  can  possibly  be  traced  to  easily 
concocted  intoxicants.  Tn  America,  hard 
cider  does  this  kind  of  work.  We  who 
live  in  Western  New  York’s  great  fruit 
belt  have  known  this  old  neighbor  for 
many  years.  He  is  roundly  detested  by 
the  majority  of  our  people,  yet  far  too 
many  are  held  by  his  chains.  You  see, 
heretofore,  a  barrel  or  two  of  perfectly 
sweet  cider  would  come  back  from  the 
eider  mill  as  vinegar  “makings,”  a  seem¬ 
ingly  laudable  practice  to  obtain  economi¬ 
cally  the  family  vinegar  supply. 

But,  as  the  Hone  Farm  man  points 
out,  between  the  sweet  cider  and  the 
vinegar  stages  the  devil  holds  forth,  and 
it  often  ends  in  the  family  vinegar  supply 
coming  from  the  corner  grocery.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  final  adjustment  the 
only  way  to  correct  this  evil  will  be  to 
render  it  absolutely  impossible  for  any¬ 
one  to  have  hard  cider  in  his  possession. 
Perhaps  few  people  realize  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  legal  vinegar  that 
passes  both  State  and  Federal  tests  in  ’24 
hours’  time  from  the  sweet  cider  stag*1. 
Yet  this  is  true,  and  is  a  practice  fol¬ 
lowed  in  modern  vinegar  factories  by 
aid  of  the  generator,  described  some  time 
ago  in  these  columns.  If  only  generated 
vinegar  passed  the  legal  standard  this 
would  work  a  near  miracle  in  the  homes 
of  our  land  if  the  legislation  were  made 
sufficiently  thorough  to  govern  likewise 
the  production  of  sweet  cider.  TJnpas- 
teurized  “sweet  cider”  is  a  misnomer  un¬ 
less  applied  almost  at  the  instant  of 
manufacture.  A  few  days,  or  a  few 
hours,  under  favorable  conditions,  and 
fermentation  begins,  constantly  increasing 
the  sugar  conversion.  Under  prohibition, 
sweet  cider,  rightly  prepared,  will  be¬ 
come  a  popular  temperance  drink,  for  in 
it  is  incorporated  much  of  the  apple’s 
virtue.  Recognizing  the  increasing  swing 
of  sentiment  toward  this  harmless  drink, 
the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  com¬ 
mercial  vinegar  factories  in  this  section 
told  me  last  Fall  that  his  company  avis 
arranging  to  enter  upon  the  production 
of  a  permanent  sweet  cider. 

So  we  see  that  with  a  merchantable 
sweet  cider  which  does  not  take  on  an 
alcoholic  content,  and  with  a  legal  vinegar 
made  by  the  generator  process,  there 
really  are  no  necessary  grounds  for  the 
existence  of  hard  cider  anywhere  along 
the  process.  I  have  always  regarded  the 
old-fashioned  cider  mill  as  more  or  less 
of  an  offender  in  the  relations  of  life,  and 
I.  for  one,  would  like  to  see  a  generator 
installed  in  every  one  of  them.  On  the 
face  of  it,  unde*1  present  conditions,  the 
mill  operator  fulfils  Tiis  part  squarely 
to  the  letter.  Patrons  bring  cider  apples 
and  barrels  to  the  mill ;  they  are  ground 
and  pressed,  and  the  sweet  juice  placed 
in  the  containers,  ending  the  relations  of 
the  operator.  However,  a  myriad  of 
latent  devils  are  in  that  sweet  juice.  It 
would  be  quite  a  different  story  if  the 
patron  could  only  take  home  from  the 
mill  a  legal  vinegar  or  a  permanent  sweet 
cider. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  does  not  over¬ 
draw  any  of  the  evil  effects  of  cider 
usage.  Repulsiveness  in  one  of  its  most 
ugly  forms  is  possible  from  habitual  use 
of  this  stuff.  A  cider  drunk  is  one  of  the 
worst  exhibitions  of  booze  work,  lasting 
the  longest  and  often  pitching  the  victim 
into  a  crazy  frenzy.  The  breath  of  an 
addict  of  long  standing  is  enough  to  make 
one  forget  his  own  name  for  an  instant. 

I  For  the  helpless  wife  who  is  helpmate  to 
such  a  chained,  deluded  soul,  I  have  the 
profoundest  sympathy.  She  is  worthy  of 
every  consideration,  yet  how  often  do  her 
earnings  go  under  seizure  to  continue  this 
unholy  state. 

With  a  stringent  prohibition  in  actual 
effect,  farmers  need  not  worry  over  what 
they  will  do  with  their  crops.  Plans  are 
already  under  way  to  convert  much  of 
the  grape  crop  entering  wines  into  pre- 


SPRAYING 

- MEANS - 

Prevention  of 
Food  Famine. 


/ 

SPRAYING 

MATERIALS 

are  striking  examples  of  profitable 
merchandise  for  the  dealer  and  in- 
dispenable  necessities  for  the  con¬ 
sumer.  This  has  been  made  possible 
only  after  a  thorough  and  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  the  needs  of  both : 
Our  specialty  is  catering  to  the  dis¬ 
criminating  buyer  and  consequently 
our  dealer  and  jobber  trade  in¬ 
creases  yearly. 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

CONSEQUENTLY  OUR  GUARANTEE 
STANDS  FOR  SOMETHING 

Bordeaux  Mixture 

(Paat«  and  Powder) 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

(Paste  and  Powder) 

Calcium  Arsenate 

(A  meat  efficient  poieon  for  the  leant  expense) 

Paris  Green 
Vitrio 

(Bordo-Lead  of  highest  analysts) 

Fish  Oil  Soap 
Blue  Vitriol 
Egg  Preserver 

(Water  Glass) 


Nitrate  of  Soda,  Fertilizers,  Fertilizer  Ma¬ 
terials,  Stock  and  Poultry  Feeds — Ask  for 
quotation,  information,  advice  or  phone. 


Home  Office: 
85  Water  Street, 
New  York  City. 
Factory  : 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Branches : 

Savannah  ...  Go. 
Columbus  -  *  Ohio 
Norfolk  -  -  •  >  Va. 
Jacksonville  •  •  Fla. 
New  Orleans  -  -  La. 


Top  Dress  with  Nitrate  of  Soda 


No  Risk  of  Loss 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  the  only 
form  of  Nitrogenimmediately 
available  for  growing  crops.- 
It  gets  busy  at  once.  Top 
dress  with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

All  other  forms  must  first  be  ni¬ 
trated  in  the  soil,  taking  time,  and 
resulting  in  costly  losses  through 
Bacterial  action. 

Use  100  lbs.  per  acre  for  seeded  crops  , 
200  lbs.  for  cultivated.  These  light  dress¬ 
ings  are  easily  spread  over  an  acre  and 
the  amount  is  trifling  compared  to  the 
acreage  weight  engaged  in  crop  produc¬ 
tion. 


WM.  S.  MYERS 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


Make  the  Farm  # 

produce  more  foodstuffs  than 
ever  before.  Increase  the  yield  of 
alfalfa,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
beans,  onions,  cabbage,  and  other 
crops  by  applying 

^JulVER^f- 

LIMESTONE 


to  the  land.  It  is  lime  in  pure, 
soluble  form.  Contains  94  c/o  car¬ 
bonates.  So  fine  it  feeds  easily 
through  drill  or  lime  sower. 

FREE  BOOKLET:  About  lime  and 
ho  a)  to  use  it.  Free  on  request. 


the  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 
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serves,  jellies  and  temperance  drinks; 
milk  consumption  will  no  doubt  be  in¬ 
creased  and  apples  will  have  lost  nothing 
in  demand,  for  there  is  legitimate  use 
for  all.  I  do  not  think  that  even  the 
old-fashioned  cider  mill  operator  would 
mind  the  change  after  he  had  installed 
a  generator,  as  naturally  his  profits  would 
be  higher  in  turning  out  a  finished  vinegar 
than  in  just  the  sweet  juice.  Then  too, 
lie  could  specialize  in  a  prepared  sweet 
cider,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  rotary 
drier  he  could  dry  tiie  pomace,  for  which 
there  is  a  wide  market  with  the  jelly 
makers.  We  have  had  the  old  way  so 
long  that  many  of  us  nre  inclined  to  hold 
“there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 
Bring  up  a  generation  away  from  hard 
cider  and  no  fear  need  be  felt  of  the 
apple  in  any  form  devisable. 

A.  H.  PULVEK. 


Cost  of  Growing  Potatoes 

There  have  been  many  figures  purport¬ 
ing  to  show  the  cost  of  growing  potatoes. 
The  following  statement  is  made  by  Earle 
Dilatush  of  Mercer  Co.,  N.  ,T.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  conditions  found  in  Central 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dilatush  is  president  of 
the  Xew  Jersey  Potato  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  You  will  notice  that  he  also  gives 
the  composition  of  his  cover  crop  seeding. 
This  crop  follows  the  potatoes.  It  covers 
the  soil  during  the  Fall  and  Winter,  and 
is  plowed  under  the  following  Spring. 
Such  a  cover  crop  is  specially  needed  for 
the  potatoes  where  a  ton  of  fertilizer  is 
used  to  the  acre.  Of  course  that  repre¬ 
sents  more  plant  food  than  any  ci’op  could 
remove,  and  if  the  land  were  left  bare 
much  of  . the  nitrogen  would  be  lost.  The 
cover  crop  holds  this  nitrogen  safely  in 
the  soil.  You  will  notice  that  rye  is  a 
part  of  all  such  cover  crops.  This  tough 
and  hardy  grain  is  sure  to  live  even  if 
the  clover  is  killed  out. 

COST  PER  ACRE  OF  *I91S  POTATO  CROP 


Cover  crop .  $  g  00 

Seed  preparation  .  (>  00 

Ground  preparation  .  0,  00 

Planting .  4  00 

Cultivation  .  PJ  00 

Digging  .  4  00 

Marketing,  picking  up.  carting  to 

station  and  grading  .  16.00 

20  per  cent  depreciation  in  nia- 

chinery  .  6.00 

Interest  for  one-half  year  on  ac¬ 
tual  amount  spent  on  crop _  4.86 

Miscellaneous .  3  00 

Fertilizer.  1  ton  4-8-8 . !  08.00 

Seed,  about  15  bu .  34.00 


Total 


8166.86 


Note  :  Owner’s  labor,  50  cents  an  hour  ; 
hired  labor,  35  cents  an  hour;  horse 
labor.  20  cents  an  hour. 


Cover  crop  —  Rye,  one-half  bushel; 
vetch,  six  quarts ;  clover  mixture,  six 
quarts ;  turnip  seed,  four  ounces 


Weevils  in  Dried  Fruit 

Is  there  anything  to  keep  weevils  out 
of  dried  fruit,  and  what  may  be  done  to 
destroy  them  in  fruit?  n  r  c 

Flinty,  N.  C. 


Mohawks  and 
Rocky  Roads 


There’s  a  rocky  road,  a  bumpy  road,  or  a  bad  strip  of 
roadway  of  some  sort,  between  you  and  your  market.  It’s 
punishing  your  tires — putting  a  terrific  strain  upon  them. 

Many  tires  which  may  give  good  mileage  under  easy 
conditions  won’t  stand  up  long  under  this  abuse. 

The  strain  may  not  show  on  their  treads.  For  those 
bumps  and  strains  don’t  hurt  the  rubber.  They  pound 
away  at  the  fabric,  sometime  breaking  one  or  two  plies 
down  underneath.  The  break  may  not  show  for  weeks. 
But  it  is  there.  It  spreads.  Other  plies  give  way. 
Suddenly,  you  have  a  blowout.  You  wonder  why, 

Mohawk  tires  don’t  gi-we  way  even  under  such  severe 
service  as  this.  Most  sizes  have  one  more  ply  of  fab¬ 
ric  than  other  makers  think  it  necessary  to  use. 
And  this  extra  ply  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
worH  in  the  strength  of  the  tire. 

Of  course,  Mohawks  would  give  good  mileage  without 
this  extra  ply  if  they  were  always  used  on  smooth  roads 
and  pavements. 

But  the  Mohawk  Company  believes  that  Mohawk 
users  cannot  always  pick  and  choose  their  roads.  They 
have  to  go  where  they  want  to,  when  they  want  to. 

Because  of  this  we  haven’t  skimped  on  a  single 
feature.  We  pay  more  money  for  our  rubber  and  fab¬ 
ric  than  most  makers  so  that  we  can  secure  the  best. 

We  use  a  generous  quantity  of  these  materials. 
Mohawk  Tires  actually  weigh  more  than  other 
tires  because  there  is  more  good  rubber  in  them. 
For  example,  the  Mohawk  Cord  Tire  weighs  8  to  10 
pounds  more  than  most  other  cord  tires  on  the  market. 

We  hire  the  most  experienced  workmen  we  can  find 
and  give  them  plenty  of  time  to  put  the  best  they  know 
into  every  tire. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  secret  about  such 
method*.  Just  a  reasonable  logical  policy  of  building 
honest  tires  so  that  every  tire  produced  will  give  the 
buyer  a  good  big  value  in  mileage. 

Isn’t  that  the  sort  of  a  tire  that  appeals  to  you? 

Good  dealers  almost  everywhere  sell  Mohawks. 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  at : 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Atlanta  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 
Write  for  the  Name  of  Our  Nearest  Distributor. 


MOHAWK 

TIRES 


Less  than  222,311  miles  of  our  total 
of  2,223,117  miles  of  highways  are 
improved. 

We  could  improve  this  percentage 
immensely  by  spending  money  on 
good  roads,  rather  than  on  new 
tires  that  bad  roads  wear  out. 

Think  it  over.  Boost  good  roads. 


Occasionally  when  dried  fruit  is  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  grocer  it  is  already  in¬ 
fested  with  weevils.  In  such  a  case  the 
fruit  should  be  returned  at  once.  Often, 
however,  dried  fruit  becomes  infested 
while  stored  in  the  pantry  or  elsewhere 
in  the  house.  There  is  no  practicable 
way  to  destroy  the  insects  after  they  are 
once  well  established  and,  at  the  same 
time,  save  the  infested  fruit.  When  dried 
apples,  raisins,  and  other  evaporated 
fruits  become  infested  with  insects  the 
material  should  be  sorted  over  as  well  as 
possible,  saving  that  portion  which  is 
, clean  and  throwing  away  the  remainder. 
If  the  whole  mass  is  infested  it  might  as 
well  be  thrown  away  at  once. 

Dried  fruit  can  be  stored  safely  from 
the  attacks  of  household  insects  by  plac¬ 
ing  it  in  tight  glass  jars,  or  in  tin  cans, 
or  in  sealed  paper  cartons.  Even  the  tin 
cans  and  glass  jars  are  liable  to  offer 
small  openings  through  which  the  insects 
may  enter  unless  care  is  taken  to  have 
tightly  fitting  covers.  Dried  apples  can 
be  safely  stored  in  paper  Hour  sacks  only 
when  the  mouth  of  the  sack  is  tied  so 
tightly  that  no  insects,  no  matter  how 
small,  can  enter.  This  means  extra  care 
in  folding  tin*  sack  at  the  mouth  and  tie- 
ing  it  with  cord  strong  enough  to  draw 
the  folds  very  tightly  together.  There  is 
no  substance  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  that  can  be  placed  among  the 
fruit  to  repel  insects  and  prevent  in¬ 
festation.  GEE N  N  W.  HERRICK. 
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“Never  Saw 
A  Bug” 


The  potatoes  that  I  sprayed  with  Pyrox  kept  green 
until  the  frost  killed  them,  without  a  sign  of  blight,  I 
never  saw  a  bug  on  them  after  using  Pyrox.  It  is  easier 
to  apply  than  any  mixture  I  have  ever  used,  and  will  not 
wash  off  in  the  heaviest  showers.” — L.  A.  Littlefield, 
winner  of  the  first  prize  of  $200  in  a  Maine  potato  grow¬ 


ing  contest. 


lyrox 


“The  Spray 
that  Adds  to 
Your  Profit” 


kills  the  bugs  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  pre- 
.  vents  blight  and  rot.  Use  it  on  the  young 
plants  before  bugs  or  blights  get  their  start*. 
Why  not  try  it?  You  might  like  it ! 

Get  this  Pyrox  Crop  Book.  It  tells  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  crops  against  bugs,  worms  and  disease.  Send 
for  a  copy  today.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Company 

43-A  Chatham  St..  Boston  1002  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baitimois* 


FREEDOM 


Two 
popular 
shapes — 
radically 
different 

but  both  _ 

stylish  and  comfortable — like  all 

SUDJWELI 

^  COLLARS  s 

Made  with  the  Features  that  save  your  Tie. 
Time  and  Temper. 

Ask  for  Slidewell 

Hall,  Hartwell  &  Co.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewi* ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  tala  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 
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The  Same  Delicious 

Satisfying  Drink 

Used  for  years  instead  of  coffee  by 
families  who  value  health. 

aTHe  Original 

Postum  Cereal 

Boiled  jtist  liKe  coffee 

—  1  5  minutes  after  boiling  begins. 

Rich  in  aroma.  Pleasing  in  flavor. 
Economical.  No  table  drink  has 
ever  taken  the  place  of  Postum. 


fp 


“  There’s  a  Reason 


Get  it  at  grocers.  Two  sizes  1 5c  &  25c 
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Will not  break 

That’s  a  statement  that  will  be  clear  to  any  one  who  examines 
the  construction  of  the  Splitdorf  Spark  Plug. 

Its  long  life  is  assured  because  the  insulation  (which  is  the  vital 
feature  of  any  plug)  is  of  imported  ruby  mica,  a  material  that 
is  indestructible. 

The  mica  core  of  the  Splitdorf  Spark  Plug  simply  can't  crack, 
chip  or  leak.  Therefore,  with  only  ordinary  care,  it  will  last 
practically  forever. 

When  you  find  SPLITDORF  Plugs  os  regular  equipment  you’ll 
know  that  the  engine  manufacturer  is  determined  to  give  the 
purchaser  the  highest  priced  and  longest  lived  plug  made. 
Although  Splitdorf  Plugs  cost  the  manufacturers  more  than  any 
other  plug  they'll  cost  YOU  no  more  than  the  ordinary  plug. 
All  Splitdorf  Standard  Plugs,  except  Specials,  $1.00. 

There  is  a  type  of  Splitdorf  Plug  best  suited  to  every 
<CF;  „  engine.  Our  booklet  will  tell  you  the  exactly  right  type 

for  YOUR  engine.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

At  all  jobbers  and  dealers 

SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
AERO,  DIXIE  and  SUMTER  Magnetos,  Impulse  Starters 
and  Plugoicillators 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.25. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


300  Vermontand  NewHampshire  Farms 

in  or  near  the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy  a  farm  and  got  ready  for  spring  work. 
Catalogue  free.  E.  M.  BLODGETT.  Charlestown.  N.  H. 


On*  Driaae  ON  EUREKA  POTATO  PLANTER  and 

will  .11685  Brown  6-row  (100-gal.)  Sprn 


- - - (100-gal.)  Spr 

BUCHANAN  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Richfield  Springs 


rayor. 
i.  N.  V. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . ^o'nn 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


We  had  a  remarkably  warm  Fcbnlary; 
it  seemed  more  like  April  weather.  We 
have  had  but  one  day  of  sleighing,  and 
that  was  very  thin.  The  roads  are  in 
poor  condition,  on  ac.ount  of  freezing 
and  thawing,  and  heavy  autos  being  used 
on  them.  Wheat  was  exposed  all  Febru¬ 
ary,  but  is  not  pulled  yet  by  frost.  Clover 
seed  is  very  high  in  price.  Stock  is  doing 
well,  a  few  steers  being  fed  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  Farmers  are  up  against  the  labor 
problem  this  year  worse  than  they  were 
last  year.  Wages  are  higher,  and  yet  the 
cities  are  crowded  with  men  walking  the 
streets.  Is  this  a  fair  return  to  the  farm¬ 
er,  who  tried  to  do  his  bit  during  the  war 
period  in  furnishing  food  and  supplies  for 
the  Allies,  laboring  under  a  handicap  of 
help  and  the  new  timetable?  Is  this  pa¬ 
triotic?  does  it  savor  of  Americanism,  or  is 
it  Bolshevism?  We  have  been  urged,  and 
are  at  present,  to  raise  or  produce  all  we 
can.  IIow  are  we  to  d  it  without  help? 
Where  are  the  rays  of  hope,  or  any  in¬ 
ducement  for  the  farmer  with  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  that  exist  today?  E.  t.  b. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  has  boon  the  mildest  Winter  we 
have  had  in  a  good  many  years;  the  cold¬ 
est  was  three  degrees  above  zero.  This  is 
a  dairy  section,  and  diversified  farming. 
There  are  three  dairy  breeds  represented 
up  here.  Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Guern¬ 
seys.  Four  creameries  in  (his  section 
are  well  patronized,  besides  considerable 
cream  being  shipped  to  the  cities. 

Muskegon  Co.,  Mich.  o.  F.  M. 

This  section  of  Maine  is  a  good  dairy¬ 
ing  center,  although  not  so  extensively  as 
a  few  years  ago.  Some  farmers  have 
gone  into  beef  cattle,  because  of  the  high 
prices  of  grain  for  cows.  Farmers  at  the 
present  time  are  busy  hauling  wood.  This 
has  beeu  a  very  mild  Winter,  and  unless 
we  get  some  snow  shortly,  farmers  think 
that  they  will  have  to  get  out  their 
wagons.  Some  potatoes  raised  here,  but 
not  so  many  as  farther  north.  The  yield 
in  this  section  was  above  the  average, 
mostly  200  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  qual¬ 
ity  good.  Those  who  sold  at  digging  time 
got  $1.25  per  bu.  Potato  buyers  are  pay¬ 
ing  85c  per  bu.  at  sidings.  The  hay  crop 
was  good,  the  farmers  selling  their  hay 
mostly  to  pressers;  average  price.  $14  per 
ton.  Not  much  poultry  raised  here,  al¬ 
though  the  demand  is  good.  Eggs  dropped 
the  past  few  days  to  00c  per  doz. ;  butter, 
00c  per  lb.  Live  poultry  shipped  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  average  price  this  Winter,  27  to  32c 
per  lb.  New  milch  cows  are  in_good  de¬ 
mand  and  bring  from  $00  to  $150;  these 
are  mostly  Holsteins.  Sheep  raising  has 
increased,  more  so  in  some  sections  than 
others.  Yellow  Eye  beans  have  dropped 
rapidly  in  market  value  the  past  week ; 
stores  are  not  anxious  to  buy  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time ;  are  offering  $0  to  $8  per  bu.  to 
farmers.  Apple  crop  light;  stock  nearly 
all  cleaned  up  last  Fall.  Meal,  $1.47 ; 
oats.  80c,  32  lbs. ;  corn,  $1.02  per  bu. ; 
cracked „ corn.  $1.40  per  bu. ;  bran,  $2.90; 
mixed  feed.  $3.10 ;  middlings,  $3 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $3.40  per  cwt. ;  gluten  meal, 
$3.35  per  cwt.  Farmers  are  looking  for 
an  early  Spring,  with  help  more  plentiful ; 
the  prospects  look  good  for  a  prosperous 
1919  season.  W.  H.  B. 

Somerset  Co.,  Me. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — March  7  a  broker’s  mes¬ 
senger  was  attacked  by  highwaymen  in  a 
building  in  the  financial  district  of  New 
York  City  and  robbed  of  $55,800.  The 
boy  was  seriously  wounded  by  the  robber, 
who  escaped. 

Countess  Bernstorff,  wife  of  the  former 
German  Ambassador  here,  is  fighting  a 
photoplay  company  here  which  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  run  films  which  depict  her 
ns  an  accompli*  of  her  husband  in  plot¬ 
ting  murder  and  arson  and  spreading  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda  in  this  country.  Countess 
Bernstorff  is  ofAmerienn  birth,  being  be¬ 
fore  her  marriage  Jeanne  Luekemeyer. 

For  the  first  time  in  75  years  the  head 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  are  to  be  called 
together  in  council  at  the  Onondaga 
reservation,  in  New  York  State.  This 
decision  was  announced  recently  by  Chief 
George  Thomas  of  the  Onondagas,  the 
great  high  chief  of  the  Iroquois  nation. 
There  is  a  question  whether  State  or 
Federal  authority  has  power  over  the 
Indians,  and  also  some  complaints  regard¬ 
ing  the  treatment  of  Indian  children  in 
the  schools. 

George  A.  Eastman  and  Pliny  T.  Clark, 
both  of  Boston,  were  arraigned  in  the 
Federal  Court  March  7  on  indictment 
charging  use  of  the  mail  to  defraud  in 
-connection  with  Oklahoma  oil  lands.  They 
pleaded  not  guilty  and  were  released  un¬ 
der  $1,500  bail  each.  The  Government 
charges  that  the  nieu  misrepresented  the 
value  of  the  stock  of  the  Oklahoma-Bos- 
ton  Oil  Company,  a  Maine  corporation  of 
which  Clark  is  president. 

Woman  suffrage  lost  in  the  Iowa 
Senate  March  11  when  that  body  voted 
to  postpone  indefinitely  the  House  bill 
granting  women  primary  suffrage  and 
then  passed  the  resolution  proposing  full 
woman  suffrage  through  constitutional 
amendment.  „  _  ,  _ 

Shares  in  the  New  England  b  ish  Ex¬ 
change  which  cost  originally  $100  have 
been  sold  for  $3,500  each.  John  M.  An¬ 


derson,  president  of  the  Atlas  Fish  Com-1 
pany,  testified  at  Boston  March  10  at 
the  trial  of  several  fish  marketing  firms 
and  individuals  on  charges  of  conspiracy 
to  maintain  the  price  of  fish  at  excessive 
levels.  Mr.  Anderson  said  he  had  received 
dividends  of  $2,300  on  one  share  which 
he  owns. 

Federal  authorities  have  found  a  new 
method  used  in  evading  liquor  laws  in  In¬ 
diana,  and  have  issued  instructions  to 
search  grease  boxes  of  interurban  cars  for 
concealed  whiskey.  More  than  50  quarts 
of  liquor  have  been  found  concealed  in 
grease  boxes  of  trolley  cars  operating  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  South  Bend.  Cars 
are  now  searched  at  all  stops.  Penal  farm 
sentences  are  being  imposed  on  all  vio¬ 
lators  arrested. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Poison  gas 
developed  in  war  cannot  be  used  to  clear 
American  farms  of  insects  and  rodent 
pests.  Secretary  Lane  has  decided,  after 
investigation.  Experiments  showed  that 
while  pests  were  killed,  there  was  danger 
of  the  gas  .spreading  and  destroying  live 
stock  and  persons  living  nearby  in  case 
the  wind  should  carry  the  fumes.  Sug¬ 
gestions  had  beeu  made  by  farmers  that 
the  deadly  gases  might  prove  of  great 
value  in  destroying  the  boll  weevil  in  the 
South  and  gophers  in  the  prairie  States, 
saving  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  slower 
methods. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  is  giving  in  co-opera- 
tion  with  the  Division  of  Agriculture  of 
the  New  York  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  a  series  of  10  lectures  on  farm 
management  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  for¬ 
merly  chief  of  the  office  of  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  Uuited  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  lectures  will  be  given  in 
Room  305,  Sehermerhorn  Hall,  Columbia 
University,  on  Tuesday  evenings  at  8.15. 

March  25 — A  Just  Settlement  of  the 
War  Between  Producers  aud  Consumers. 

April  1 — Cost  of  Producing  Farm  Pro¬ 
ducts. 

April  8 — The  Road  to  Farm  Owner¬ 
ship. 

April  15 — Tenant  Farming  and  Its 
Place  in  American  Agriculture. 

April  22 — Economics  of  the  Beef  In¬ 
dustry. 

April  29 — Economics  of  the  Poultry  In¬ 
dustry. 

May  7 — Economies  of  the  Dairy  In¬ 
dustry. 

May  14 — Fruit  and  Vegetable  Farm¬ 
ing.  . 

May  21 — Future  of  the  Nation’s  Food 
Supply. 

May  28 — Factors  of  Success  iu  Farm¬ 
ing. 

WASHINGTON.— Future  credits  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Allies  are  limit¬ 
ed  nmv  to  $1,158,000,000  which  is  left  of 
the  $10,000,000,000  appropriation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Treasury 
March  8.  Until  peace  is  declared  this 
balance  can  be  lent  to  the  Allies  for  auy 
war  purpose,  but  thereafter,  for  a.  year 
aud  a  half,  credits  may  be  extended  only 
to  enable  Allies  to  purchase  American 
property  in  Europe  or  elsewhere  and  to 
finance  purchases  of  wheat,  the  price  of 
which  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Liquidation  Commission,  now  in 
Europe,  is  expected  to  report  soou  the 
approximate  value  of  railroad  materials, 
army  equipment  and  other  property  which 
the  United  States  will  have  for  sale  in 
Europe.  France  and  Belgium  will  be  the 
biggest  borrowers  for  these  purchases. 

Abandonment  of  the  Neville  Island  ord¬ 
nance  plant,  planned  as  the  largest  mu¬ 
nitions  factory  in  the  world,  was  an¬ 
nounced  March  11  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  Not  only  will  construction  be 
stopped  at  once,  but  the  buildings  com¬ 
pleted  will  be  dismantled  and  the  tools 
and  machinery  manufactured  or  nearing 
completion  will  be  transferred  to  other 
Government  arsenals  or  sold.  The  island 
itself,  in  the  Ohio  River,  near  Pittsburg, 
will  be  turned  back  to  the  original  own¬ 
ers.  Construction  and  operation  of  the 
Neville  Island  project  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  “at  the 
expense  of  the  Government  and  without 
profit,”  under  an  agreement  entered  into 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  The  estimates  called  for  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $150,000,000, 
the  entire  plant  being  designed  to  cover 
573  acres  and  to  employ  20,000  men  when 
in  full  operation.  It  was  to  surpass  in 
size  and  capacity  the  Krupp  works  in 
Germany  and  the  Creusot  factories  in 
France. 

That  $0,000,000,000  revenue  bill  signed 
by  President  Wilson,  besides  providing  for 
greatly  increased  taxes  on  incomes,  profits 
and  many  of  the  every  day  things  of  life, 
carries  a  rider  making  the  national  cap¬ 
ital  “hone  dry.”  The  only  exception  to 
the  import  prohibition  applies  to  embas¬ 
sies  and  legations  of  foreign  governments. 
These  are  considered  extra-territorial 
properties  and  are  not  affected  by  the 
“bone  dry”  provision,  according  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 


"Did  you  call  Edith  up  this  morning?” 

“Yes,  but  she  wasn’t  down.”  “But  why 
didn’t  you  call  her  down?”  “Because  she 
wasn’t  up.”  “Then  call  her  up  now  and 
call  her  down  for  not  being  down  when 
you  called  her  up.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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A  Farm  Mother's  Notes 

A  Mild  Winter. — Isn't  it  strange  that 
we  are  so  seldom  satisfied  with  conditions 
as  they  are?  Here  I’ve  been  thinking 
that  we've  had  an  ideal  Winter,  and  wish¬ 
ing  that  all  up-State  New  York  Winters 
would  pattern  after  this  one;  just  enough 
snow  so  we  have  had  fine  sleighing.  And 
here  today  I  was  told  of  a  man,  lately 
from  New  York  City,  •  ho  has  been  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  great  amount  of  snow 
we  have  up  here ;  says  he  “can’t  run  his 
car."  It’s  lucky  for  him  that  he  didn’t 
live  up  here  in  the  “frozen  North"  last 

Winter,  when  we  were  snowed  in  by  bil¬ 
lows  of  white  every  day.  and  the  men  and 
teams  breaking  roads  went  floundering  by, 
now  up,  now  down.  Well,  he  need  not 
worry  much  longer,  for  our  sleighing  and 
snow  will  soon  be  gone.  Every  day  we 
hear  the  birds.  Last  week  a  small  flock 
of  beauties  (I  think  they  were  of  the  gros¬ 
beak  family)  paid  us  a  visit  of  an  hour 
or  so.  Their  short  little  wings  were  a 
delight,  and  the  beauty  of  their  plumage 
kept  us  at  the  windows  as  long  as  they 
stayed  in  the  dooryard. 

The  Farm  Garden. — The  seed  cat¬ 
alogues  are  arriving.  I  see  some  of  them 
have  taken  up  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  slo¬ 
gan  and  are  preaching  “100  fruit  trees  for 
every  farm.’’  No  doubt  there  will  be  a 
rush  for  orders.  Those  always  having 
plenty  of  fruit  miss  it  more  than  anything 
else  when  they  move  to  a  non-fruit  region. 
The  miserable  little  runts  of  apples  that 
grow  on  these  old  neglected  trees  wouldn’t 
be  tolerated  a  minute  in  a  fruit-growing 
locality.  But  if  our  farmers  set  out  100 
fruit  trees  they  should  give  them  care 
worth  while,  else  their  time  and  money 
will  be  wasted.  A  fruit  garden,  with 
proper  drainage,  that  could  be  added  to 
every  year  as  the  farmer  understood  the 
care  and  value  of  fruit  trees  better,  would 
be  less  risk  and  work  at  first.  By  and  by 
all  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
shelves  of  fruit  canned  and  preserved  were 
as  necessary  as  the  pork  and  sauerkraut 
barrels.  The  other  day  a  man  said  to 
my  son  that  when  he  was  a  lad  all  they 
had  to  eat  was  “meat,  potatoes  and  kraut : 
no  pie  nor  cake,  no.  sir."  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  today  why  we  humans  had  to  have 
meat ;  not  because  of  the  strength  it  would 
give,  for  our  grain  foods  and  vegetables 
would  do  that.  But  just  for  the  taste, 
the  meaty  flavor  it  has,  its  savory  odor, 
we  often  eat  more  flesh  than  is  good  for 
us.  and  lots  of  it  is  not  good  for  one  at  all. 

Wholesome  Foods. — T  remember  hav¬ 
ing  a  friendly  argument  years  ago  with  a 
farm  mother  who  “put  meat  on  the  table 
three  times  a  day"  for  her  family ;  said 
they  “had  to  have  it."  The  years  have 
separated  us.  and  I  had  forgotten  our 
little  talk  in  which  we  both  gave  our  de¬ 
cisions  about  children  eating  meat.  But 
not  long  ago  a  mutual  friend  told  me.that 
her  boys  were  delicate,  sick  half  the  time, 
while  my  sturdy  youngsters,  who  never 
get  even  a  smell  of  meat  from  one  month’s 
end  to  another,  are  tough  and  hardy.  I 
feed  them,  as  Captain  Jinks  fed  his  cav¬ 
alry  mount,  good  corn  (meal)  and  beans, 
with  the  Scotsman’s  dish  of  oatmeal  por¬ 
ridge  every  morning,  or  the  tasty  wheat 
foods,  and  bread  (lots  of  it),  butter,  milk 
and  cheese.  And  if  we  could  have  all  the 
fruit  we  wanted  of  various  kinds  I  would 
not  care  if  I  never  saw  a  bit  of  meat  in 
the  house. 

Boy  Scouts. — At  last  the  chance  I 
coveted  for  my  boys  has  come  to  pass.  A 
troop  of  Boy  Scouts  has  been  formed  in 
the  village,  and  they  have  joined.  IIow 
often  have  I  wished  for  this  in  the  years 
gone  by,  and  it  seemed  that  because  we 
lived  away  back  in  the  country  they  never 
would  have  a  chance  at  anything  helpful. 
“But  all  things  come  to  him  who  waits." 
and  I  have  waited  long  for  this,  and  am 
still  waiting  for  other  chances  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

Mending  Old  Stockings. — In  these 
days  of  high  prices  we  all  try  to  get  the 
last  bit  of  wear  out  of  everything,  and  I 
find  the  stockings  need  attention  more 
than  anything  else.  I  used  to  cut  off  the 
worn  part  and  round  the  lower  part,  then 
run  it  up  on  the  machine,  but  that  made  a 
seam  that  hurt  the  toes,  so  I  tried  work¬ 
ing  a  buttonhole  stitch  around,  and  that 
does  fine,  joins  both  edges  nice  and 
smooth,  with  no  ridge  to  hurt  the  foot.  If 
cutting  off  the  worn  part  makes  the  leg 
too  short  I  add  a  piece  at  the  top.  and 
there — the  boys  and  girls  have  a  new  pair 
of  stockings  for  their  old  ones.  Then,  too, 
l  use  up  old  felt  hats  in  making  insoles 
for  the  children’s  shoes  and  the  boys’ 
boots.  They  make  a  big  difference  in 
keeping  the  feet  warm  and  dry. 

High-priced  Materials. — T  wish  I 
could  forget  that  there  is  snow  and  ice 
outdoors,  by  hiding  behind  a  pile  of  fluffy 
French  ginghams  and  pretty  lawns,  as 
some  of  our  farm  women  tell  of  doing. 
But  for  me  those  fluffy  ginghams  are  far¬ 
ther  away  than  the  Summer  days  that  will 
call  them  forth.  As  one  farm  mother 
writes,  it  must  be  “chop  sacks”  or  go 
without.  Bran  sacks  wduld  do  in  a  pinch  : 
I  have  seen  aprons  and  bedtieks  made  of 
them  in  times  past.  Well,  don’t  put  up 
your  parasol  till  the  sun  shines:  maybe 
when  the  warm  days  come  the  price  of 
those  pretty  muslins  and  calicoes  will  have 
dropped  to  our  level.  T  haven’t  a  ladder 
that  will  reach  them  now,  so  I  shall  net 
worry  trying.  I  have  always  had  the 
worrying  habit,  and  been  told  by  my 
friends  time  and  again  to  “throw  it  off.” 

M.  S. 
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YOU  BUY  SUCCESS  INSURANCE  WITH 
YOUR  E-B  12-20  S.  A.  E.  RATING  MODEL  AA 


LOOK  up  tractor  records  before  purchase.  E-B  have  built  tractors  for  12 
J  years.  They  have  built  implements  for  67  years.  Every  E-B  statement 
is  more  than  equalled  by  E-B  tractor  performance.  The  E-B  record  makes 
you  sure  to  get  all  the  advantages  listed  below  when  you  drive  your 
Model  AA  into  the  field. 

Extraordinary  Power — Rated  at  12-20  hp.,  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers  basis,  the  E-B  Model  AA 
develops  15-25  hp.  The  E-B  4  cylinder,  kerosene 
burning  motor  pulls  three  plows  in  ordinary  soils— 
four  in  light  soils. 

Dependability — E-B  construction  insures  durability 
for  hard  work  year  after  year  with  the  minimum  of 
adjustments  and  repairs.  All  gears  enclosed,  dust- 
proof,  running  in  oil.  All  equipment  the  best  regard¬ 
less  of  cost.  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings,  Ball  Thrust  Bear¬ 
ings,  producing  type  Carburetor,  K-W  High  Tension 

Service 


Magneto,  Modine  Spirex  Radiator,  Bennett  Air 
Cleaner,  all  of  proved  merit. 

Economy — The  E-B  12-20  Model  AA  has  excess 
power.  E-B  Patented  Transmission  on  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings  carrying  maximum  power  from  motor  to 
drive  wheels.  Burns  kerosene. 

Ease  of  Handling  —  Auto  control,  light  weight  and 
accessibility  of  all  parts  make  the  E-B  12-20  Model 
AA  easy  to  drive  and  care  for.  Women  and  boys 
operating  it  continuously. 


E-B  102  Tractor  Plow 

Does  Sharp  Share  Plowing  at  Least 
Fuel  Cost 

E-B  sharp  share  plowing,  long 
since  proved  best  in  horse  plowing, 
may  be  utilized  in  tractor  plowing 
by  E-B  Quick  Detachable  Shares. 
The  only  lever  operated  quick  de¬ 
tachable  shares  manufactured. 

Sharp  shares  keep  open  moisture  chan¬ 
nels  of  soil,  aerating  it  and  improving 
for  producing  bumper  crops. 

Sharp  shares  and  land  side  pressure 
carried  on  rear  furrow  wheel  allow  the 
turning  of  more  soil  with  the  same  fuel. 
E-B  construction  permits  easy  handling 
by  operator.  Also  means  great  strength 
with  fewest  ad  justments  and  repairs 

See  your  dealer  for 
other  special 


Service  and 


25  branches  and  distributors,  dealers  everywhere, 
repair  parts  ready  if  you  ever  need  them. 

Price  —  So  low  that  you’ll  be  surprised.  See  your  E-B 
earliest  opportunity. 

EMERSON  -  BR  ANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY,  INC. 


your 


E-B  Quick  _ 

Detachable  Share  ap¬ 
plied  or  removed 
in  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  without 
wrench 
other 
tool. 


E-B  Corn  Planter 

Produces  a  Better  Stand  of  Com 
Theoutstanding  advantage  ofE-BCorn 
Planter  is  that  it  gives  you  a  more 
nearly  perfect  stand  with  less  effort  on 
your  part. 

There  are  many  special  E-B  points  of 
construction  which  accomplish  this: 
Among  them  are:  One-Piece  E-B  Valve. 
Variable  Drop  Feature;  Durable  F rame; 
Automatic  Doffer — and  a  host  of  others. 
You  will  find  it  easy  to  place  the  correct 
number  of  kernels  in  each  hill  ac¬ 
cording  to  soil  and  plant  at  even 
depth  without  fail.  Other 
plates  for  peanuts,  cotton, 
kaffir  corn,  etc. 

Ask  your  E-B  dealer 
about  the  seed  saving 
and  uniform 
planting. 


Established  1352 
ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

A  Complete  Line  of 
Farm  Machinery 
Manufactured  and 
Guaranteed  by 
One  Company 
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E-B  Corn  Cultivator 

Saves  the  Driver— Saves  the  Plants 
E-B  Cultivator  easy  positive  con¬ 
trol  permits  thorough  loosening  of 
soil  with  least  disturbance  of  deli¬ 
cate  plant  roots. 

Pedal  Guide  makes  easy  control. 
Good  balance  saves  horses.  Pres¬ 
sure  of  soil  utilized  to  keep  shovels 
at  proper  depth.  Broad  concave 
tire  supports  operator  and  main¬ 
tains  light  draft  in  soft  ground. 

This  E-B  riding  •  'tivator  is  so  well 
designed  that  it  aJds  little  if  any  load 
to  team  over  walking  cultivator. 

Types  for  all  row  crops.  See  your 


Farm  Ditcher 
and  Grader 

Works  in  any  Boil.  Makes  V-shape_ 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  334  Owensboro- Ky. 


Wet  Horses 

Your  workhorse  gets  overheated  in  the  spring. 
His  long,  wet  coat  takes  hours  to  dry.  Mean¬ 
while.  his  open  pores  absorb  the  filth  that  has 
lodged  in  bis  hair  all  winter,  and  be  catches  cold 
and  gets  sick.  Prevent  this  by  spring  clipping. 
Use  a  Stewart  Machine.  Only  $9.75.  Send  $2.00 
— pay  balance  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  A  141.  12th  St.  Sc  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  FARM  FENCE  FAMINE! 

If  you  will  need  fence  next  spring  and  know 
where  you  can  buy,  DO  IT  NOW,  even  if  you  have  to 
borrow  the  money.  Don’t  wait  for  t>e  price 
to  come  down  nor  buy  more  than  you  will  really 
need,  for  many  will  have  to  go  without.  Reason 
for  this  prediction  explained  in  our  “Fence  Famine 
Bulletin.”  Free  for  the  asking.  Not  at  all;  you’re  welcome. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  23  Maumee  St,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 
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Get  this  Big 
_  Money  -  Saving 

Book  and  sample  of  BROWN’S 
.ACID  TEST  HEAVY  GALVAN¬ 
IZED  FENCE,  both  free,  postpaid 
■e  my  L 


,OW 


- - 1  quality  and  compare  my  LL  .. 

FACTORY  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

-  _  RICES.  Our  prices  beat  all  competion 

—our  quality  we  let  you  prove  before  you  buy. 

LOWEST  PRICES — I  Pay  All  Freight  Charges 

Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence  this  year  until  you  get  my 
New  Bargain  Fence  Book.  Shows  150  3tyles.  Also 

Gates,  Lawn  Banco,  Barb  Wiro — all  at  startling  low  prices. 
A  postal  brings  sample  to  tost  and  book  froe,  postpaid- 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.C91 

Department  459  CL  EVELAND,  OHIO 
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/  Take  the 

GUESS  WORK 

out  of 


The  two  objects  of  spraying,  are  to  kill  insects  and 
to  prevent  blight. 

Arsenate  of  lead  in  the  right  amount,  blown  on  dry 
or  sprayed  on  in  solution,  is  the  one  chemical  that 
will  most  effectively  kill  leaf-eating  insects  without 
injury  to  plants  or  foliage. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  is  the  great  preventive  and  con¬ 
troller  of  blight  and  other  fungus  diseases. 

Insects  can  be  killed  after  they  appear.  Fungus 
must  be  prevented  by  advance  and  continuous  spray¬ 
ing.  If  fungus  appears  it  can  be  controlled. 

You  take  the  guesswork  out  of  spraying  when  you 
use  Hexpo.  It  is  a  wonderful  combination  of  Arsenate 
of  Lead  and  Bordeaux  Mixture  produced  by  most 
modern  scientific  methods. 

It  comes  in  finely  divided,  fluffy,  powdered  form. 
No  complex  formula  to  follow.  No  muss  and  fuss  with 
pastes.  No  preliminary  stirring.  No  paying  freight 
on  water. 

Hexpo  is  blown  on  plants  dry  or  sprayed  in  a  water 
solution.  To  make  the  solution,  you  pour  a  quantity 
(according  to  directions  on  every  package)  into  water. 
It  mixes  immediately  and  sprays  evenly  without 
constant  stirring. 

Hexpo  is  cheaper  and  easier  to  use  than  home  mix¬ 
tures — or  any  prepared  insecticide  and  fungicide. 
Goes  three  times  as  far  as  inconvenient  pastes.  Keeps 
indefinitely  and  can  not  dry  out  or  deteriorate.  Put 
up  in  1-lb.,  5-lb.  and  10-lb.  sift  proof  cartons;  also  in 
25,  50,  100  and  200-lb.  drums. 

If  not  at  your  hardware,  seed  or  drug  dealer,  send 
for  sample — 1  pound  carton — 75c  postpaid, 

H.  J.  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of: — • 

Smith’s  Hexpo  Dry  Powdered  Insecti¬ 
cide  and  Fungicide. 

Smith’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  (Powder  Form) 

Smith’s  Arsenate  of  Calcium  and  Lead 

(Powder) 

Smith’s  Paris  Green. 
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INSECTICIDE  &  FUNGICIDE 


Ice  Saw  with  Sprocket  Chain 

I  have  a  circular  ice  saw  that  I  wish 
to  run  with  a  sprocket  chain,  but  after 
reading  your  articles  on  page  154  I  am 
wondering  if  it  will  work.  1  have  a 
roller  chain,  the  rollers  are  %  iu.  long 
and  %  in.  chain.  I  have  a  nine-tooth 
sprocket  to  put  on  the  engine,  a  5  II. I*, 
marine  engine  with  a  normal  speed  of 
700.  and  a  12-tooth  sprocket  to  go  on  the 
saw  arbor  These  sprockets  are  cut  from 
steel.  Will  the  chain  and  sprockets  stand 
the  tune  of  700,  or  would  I  better  use  a 
countershaft  between  engine  and  saw. 
and  ,  run  a  belt  from  engine  to  shaft  and 
chain  from  shaft  to  saw?  I  used  a  lighter 
chain  last  year  on  a  3  H.P.  engine  run¬ 
ning  about  300  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  it  went  well.  J.  H.  T. 

Milton.  Yt. 

As  far  as  the  speed  goes  I  do  not  think 
that  you  would  have  any  great  difficulty 
in  using  the  chain,  provided  the  chain  and 
sprockets  have  the  same  pitch  and  the 
shafts  are  correctly  lined  up.  My  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  use  of  the  chain  and 
sprocket  drive  for  the  pole  saw,  and  I 
think  that  this  is  the  item  to  which  you 
refer,  was  not  based  on  speed  but  rather 
inflexibility.  It  does  not  furnish  an  elas¬ 
tic  enough  drive.  The  pole  saw  as  well 
as  the  engine  is  usually  fitted  with  a 
heavy  balance  wheel.  Now  if  these  are 
connected  by  chain  or  gearing  and  run  at 
a  high  speed  there  is  danger  of  s&rious 
breakage  if  the  saw  is  suddenly  checked 
in  a  stick  that  is  being  sawed  as  is  likely 
to  be  the  case.  They  would  better  be  con¬ 
nected  by  a  more  flexible  drive,  as  a  belt 
which  will  permit  a  little  slipping  in  a 
case  like  this  and  prevent  breakage.  The 
slipping  of  a  belt  under  a  sudden  stress 
relieves  a  machine  of  many  strains  and 
often  prevents  serious  breakage  in  cases 
where  a  machine  is  subject  to  intermittent 
loads,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pole  saw 

In  the  case  of  the  ice  saw  the  condition 
is  different,  and  the  load  carried  is  a  more 
uniform  one  ;  however,  even  in  this  case, 
I  would  prefer  the  belt  drive,  for  the 
reasons  stated,  if  it  can  be  so  protected 
that  it  will  not  become  inoperative  be¬ 
cause  of  ice  and  snow  Railroad  com¬ 
panies  get  around  this  difficulty  in  their 
belted  dynamo  drive  underneath  tin*  car, 
by  using  a  wide  belt  for  the  power  trans¬ 
mitted,  keeping  it  under  uniform  tension 
bv  means  of  a  spring,  and  in  some  cases 
using  a  perforated  belt.  R.  H.  s. 


Charging 


Battery  from 
Plant 


Home  Electric 


We  have  a  farm  electrical  installation, 
also  an  automobile.  The  starting  and 
lighting  battery  of  the  latter  needs  occa¬ 
sional  charging.  Our  electric  plant  is  32 
volts.  Can  we  charge  our  auto  battery, 
and  how?  Would  we  have  to  renew 
liquid  also?  Is  there  any  reason  why 
battery  charged  from  our  plant  should 
not  be  done  as  effectively  and  give  as 
much  service  as  being  charged  from  city 
current?  w.  F.  M. 

Furniss,  Pa. 

do  not  say  so,  it 


you 


to  a  point  where  the  increased  service 
obtained  may  pay  for  a  good  many  re¬ 
charge..,  and  unless  a  man  has  consider¬ 
able  skill  in  the  care  of  batteries  and  the 
time  to  exercise  this  skill  I  am  a  little 
doubtful  as  to  the  advisability  of  home 
charging.  With  the  long  driving  days  of 
Summer  (it  is  a  noticeable  fact,  though, 
that  most  of  the  drives  made  by  the  far¬ 
mer’s  pleasure  car  are  at  night,  even  with 
the  daylight-saving  law  in  effect)  a  bat¬ 
tery  in  good  condition  should  seldom  get 
run  down  and,  as  stated  above,  if  a 
service  station  is  a  service  station  in  fact 
as  well  as  name  a  charging  fee  seems  a 
good  occasional  investment.  K.  ii.  s. 


is 


of  the  liquid  in 
by  evaporation, 
only  portion  of 
orates  it  is  the 
placement.  If 
comes  necessary 


Sinking  Well  in  Quicksand 

About  20  years  ago  1  helped  put  a  well 
down  in  quicksand.  This  well  is  still  giv¬ 
ing  good  service,  furnishing  water  for 
about  12  head  of  cattle  and  horses  since 
that  time.  We  went  at  it  as  follows : 
Dug  a  well  10  feet  in  diameter  through 
the  free  sand  to  the  quicksand,  a  depth  of 
about  12  or  14  feet  When  this  was 
reached  we  built  a  circular  curb  nine 
feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet  in  height. 
As  I  remember,  we  sunk  this  about  seven 
feet,  digging  the  sand  out  from  the  inside; 
had  to  load  it  well  to  keep  it  going  down 
as  we  dug.  We  then  built  up  a  stone 
curb  inside  the  wooden  one,  to  the  top  of 
the  wooden  curb.  Twenty-four-inch  vit¬ 
rified  tile  were  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
well,  which  now  measured  about  seven 
feet  iu  diameter.  The  space  around  the 


Although 

probable  that  the  battery  of  your  car  is 
of  the  ordinary  six-volt  type.  To  charge 
this  then  from  your  32-volt  system  a  re¬ 
sistance  should  be  added  in  the  line  so 
that  the  electric  pressure  or  voltage  is 
reduced.  To  accomplish  this  one  of  the 
charging  rheostats  or  resistance  units  as 
they  are  variously  called  by  the  concerns 
making  them  should  be  added  to  control 
the  current  to  the  car  batteries.  It  is 
likely  that  a  homemade  resistance  could 
be  made  that  would  work  satisfactorily, 
but  those  retailed  by  reliable  home-light¬ 
ing  companies  cost  only  about  .$7  and  are 
neat  and  convenient.  Communication 
with  the  firm  manufacturing  your  plant 
would  secure  particulars  as  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  kind  necessary  with  their  gener¬ 
ator  and  system. 

Unless  the  electrolyte  has  boeu  spilled 
from  a  storage  cell  or  other  accident 
has  happened  distilled  water,  which  can 
bo  obtained  at  any  drug  store,  is  all  that 
is  required  as  an  addition  to  the  liquid 
already  in  the  cell.  This  is  simply  pure 
water;  and  rain  water  caught  in  a  clean 
earthen  dish  iu  the  open  in  the  midst  of 
a  shower  will  generally  be  found  satis¬ 
factory.  The  dish  must  be  so  placed, 
however,  that  no  water  will  get  into  it 
by  spattering  or  otherwise,  that  docs  not 
fall  direct  from  the  clouds.  The  lowering 
the  cells  is  usually  caused 
and  as  the  water  is  the 
the  electrolyte  that  evap- 
only  part  that  needs  re- 
through  accident  it  be- 
to  add  chemicals  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  company  making  the  batteries 
should  be  obtained 

To  my  mind  the  chief  factors  against 
charging  one’s  own  batteries  arc'  the 
time  required  and  the  lack  of  expert  ad¬ 
vice  and  oversight.  In  purchasing  an 
automobile  battery  a  certain  amount  of 
expert  advice  is  purchased  with  it  It 
is  paid  for  at  the  time  of  buying  the  car, 
and  is  obtainable  at  any  number  of  serv¬ 
ice  stations  scattered  throughout  the 
country  An  automobile  battery  is  a  far 
different  proposition  from  the  battery  or 
a  home  lighting  plant  and  works  und-'r 
more  severe  conditions,  rendennff  its  life 
much  shorter.  Expert  oversight  and  serv¬ 
ice  by  correcting  troubles 
velop  may  extend  the  life 


tile,  about  30  inches,  was  now  filled  in 
with  stone  to  top  of  curb.  Over  this  was 
placed  about  two  inches  of  concrete  to 
keep  out  surface  water  and  dirt.  The 
tile  was  extended  to  grade  and  filled  in 
around  with  the  dirt  taken  out.  The  idea 
was  to  have  a  large  body  of  water  which 
would  be  lowered  very  slowly,  thus  not 
set  the  quicksand  in  motion  every  time  a 
pail  of  water  was  pumped.  This  well  has 
never  been  dry,  nor  has  it  been  cleaned 
out  that  I  know  of.  w.  F. 

New  York. 


Changing  Mandrel  on  Saw  Rig 

I  have  a  saw  rig  with  a  right-hand 
mandrel,  and  as  the  engine  pulley  is  on 
its  left  side  I  have  to  set  the  saw  frame 
to  the  left,  instead  of  directly  in  front, 
where  it  would  have  to  be  set  if  it  is 
mounted.  If  I  could  change  ends  with 
the  mandrel  that  would  remedy  the  trou¬ 
ble,  but  I  am  told  by  mechanics  the  nut 
on  the  saw  would  loosen,  as  it  would  on 
a  wagon  if  it  were  run  backwards.  Can 
you  suggest  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty? 

Litchfield,  Conn. 


Many  engines  are 
position  of  the  pulley 
left  and  right,  so  that 
be  applied  to  either 
driven  from  either  sid< 
examination  of  your 


is  they  de¬ 
af  a  battery 


W.  G. 

so  made  that  the 
is  interchangeable, 
the  belt  pulley  can 
side  and  machines 
'  of  the  engine.  An 

__  „ _  engiue  may  show 

this  to  be  possible  in  your  case.  Even  if 
the  crank  shaft  does  not  project  for  this 
purpose  it  may  be  possible  to  have  a 
pulley  built  up  of  wood  which  can  be 
bolted  to  the  fl,v  wheel  through  holes 
drilled  in  the  spokes.  These  holes  may 
be  centered  accurately  by  holding  a  pencil 
or  scratch-awl  firmly  against  some  part 
of  the  frame  of  the  machine  and  letting 
it  project  just  enough  to  mark  the  spokes 
s’ightly  as  the  wheel  is  slowly  turned 
This  can  be  done,  of  course,  only  in  cases 
where  the  pulley  can  be  so  applied  that 
it  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
governor,  fuel  pump  or  other  part  of  the 
engine’s  mechanism. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  turn 
the  engine  around  on  the  truck,  letting  it 
face  the  other  way.  and  using  a  crossed 
belt  to  drive  the  saw  mandrel.  This  would 
bring  the  pulley  both  on  the  same  side 
and  still  preserve  the  direction  of  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  saw.  As  suggested,  the  saw 
must  run  in  such  a  direction  that  the  nut. 
would  be  tightened  if  the  saw  should  slip 
between  the  collars  holding  it  In  othei 
words,  turning  the  saw  backward  while 
the  mandrel  is  held  stationary  should 
tighten  the  nut.  R.  H.  s. 
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Women  on  Juries 

Washington  is  one  of  tho  States  which 
give  women  the  right  to  serve  on  the  jury 
on  equal  terms  with  men.  Jury  service 
is  limited  to  those  who  pay  a  tax  of  at 
least  .$1  a  year ;  thus,  since  all  property 
acquired  after  marriage  is  community 
property  here,  $2  taxes  gives  the  liability 
to  jury  service  to  both  husband  and  wife. 
Some  objections  naturally  occurred  to 
this,  but  they  were  silenced  by  sending 
with  every  jury  service  to  a  woman  a 
waiver,  by  signing  which  she  is  relieved 
from  attendance  at  court  without  the 
necessity  of  other  excuse  than  her  sex. 
The  mother  of  young  children  would 
naturally  take  advantage  of  this,  but  a 
woman  who  can  get  away  from  home  does 
not  usually  object  to  serving.  When  the 
assessor  comes  round  he  asks  if  the  wife 
will  serve  if  called  upon,  always  putting 
down  nationality’"" 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  woman  suf¬ 
frage  should  also  go  some  requirement 
from  the  woman  voter  of  a  knowledge  of 
American  principles  and  of  the  English 
language  At  present  a  woman  from 
abroad  can  come  here,  marry  an  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  and  vote  after  a  year’s  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  State.  I  have  never  been 
asked  to  give  up  my  allegiance  to  King 
(Jeorge,  nor  if  I  even  knew  the  name  of 
the  President,  as  every  naturalized  citizen 
would  be.  All  that  I  suppose  my  husband 
is  supposed  to  look'  after.  There  are 
women  here  who  speak  English  haltingly 
and  are  just  typical  old-style  hausfraus. 
but  legally  qualified  to  serve  on  juries. 

I  was  called  on  the  December,  1914, 
venire,  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Pierce 
County.  December  7th  (Monday)  the 
list  was  checked  off  and  men  who  wished 
to  be  excused  had  a  chance  to  lx*  heard. 
There  were  about  an  equal  number  of 
women  and  men,  the  average  age  of  the 
women  perhaps  greater  than  the  men. 
most  of  them  being  between  .‘15  and  50. 
December  was  a  very  convenient  time  for 
me;  no  great  amount  of  work  at  home 
and  the  time  spent  in  the  city — where  I 
had  to  take  a  room — was  welcome,  as 
affording  more  leisure  than  at  home.  The 
allowance  was  .$3  a  day  and  mileage.  As 
this  was  scarcely  more  than  a  laborer’s 
wage,  a  business  man  was  making  a  real 
sacrifice  in  serving,  and  most  of  the  men 
were  either  business  men  or  farmers.  To¬ 
day  the  shipyards  are  on  strike  against 
a  wage  of  $4.12  a  day  for  laborers,  but 
’the  jury  pay  has  not  increased. 

The  juries  are  called  without  regard 
to.  sex,  and  so  far  as  I  could  tell  no  dis¬ 
crimination  was  made  by  the  lawyers  in 
the  two  cases  I  was  on.  In  one  case 
women  were  in  the  majority,  in  the  other 
men,  and  a  third  jury  sitting  at  the  time 
had  equal  numbers.  However,  the  last 
day  I  was  in  court  a  jury  was  being  called 
to  try  a  damage  suit  against  a  railroad 
for  personal  injuries,  and  the  railroad’s 
lawyer  was  certainly  trying  to  eliminate 
the.  women,  as  being  more  likely  in  op¬ 
position  to  him.  using  up  his  peremptory 
challenges  on  them  ;  there  was  one  lone 
woman  left  on  that  jury  when  he  was 
through. 

One  jury  was  locked  up  all  night,  and 
the  jury  I  was  on  did  not  reach  a  verdict 
that  evening  till  8  p.  m.  Perhaps  we 
were  helped  to  a  decision  by  the  fact  that 
the  other  jury  had  the  only  sleeping  ,  ac¬ 
commodation.  I  had  two  meals'  at  the 
county’s  expense,  and  I  think  that  even 
the  men  would  agree  that  it  is  much 
pleasanter  to  have  women’s  company  on 
such  occasions. 

The  cases  at  which  I  attended  were 
both  damage  suits  against  the  city,  arising 
out  of  changes  in  the  street  level,  and 
there  was  practically  no  dispute  as  to 
there  being  damage,  only  as  to  the 
amount.  There  was  not.  so  far  as  T  could 
tell,  any  sex  line  in  -the  discussions  in  the 
jury  room,  and  I  believe  we  decided  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  according  to  the  evi¬ 
dence.  In  one  case  it  was  not  unanimous, 
but  10  out  of  12. is  all  that  is  necessary 
here  in  a  civil  suit.  Some  of  the  women 
did  not  believe  in  women  doing  jury  duty, 
but  thought  they  must  serve  when  called. 

At  lunch  time,  several  of  us  would  go  to 
the  same  place  and  I  have  some  pleasant 
memories  of  the  acquaintance  I  made.  In 
all  I  put  in  only  seven  days  at  court,  and 
on  two  of  those  . was  excused  almost  ini' 
mediately.  Christmas  seemed  to  have 
made  for  compromises  in  some  cases,  so 
that  we  got  off  very  lightly. 

AMY  L.  IIEKPLE. 


Women  Jurors  in  Idaho 

Women  do  serve  on  juries  in  the  State, 
hut  it  is  not  compulsory.  We  have  had 
entire  juries  of  women  and  mixed  juries, 
and  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  city, 
m  fact  several  of  them  whom  I  have  con¬ 
sulted.  tell  me  that  it  is  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  The  reason  why  it  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory  is  this :  The  law  has  never  been 
amended  since  woman  was  given  the  vote 
so  as  to  make  >t  clear,  the  pronoun  being 
in  the  masculine  gende  .  however  there 
has  never  been  a  question  when  she  has 
served,  and  her  service  has  been  emiueutlv 
satisfactory. 

Idaho  is  a  very  progressive  State,  and 
its  two  women  Representatives  have  been 
accorded  a  royal  welcome  by  the  men  of 
the  House..  Women  are  at  the  forefront 
in  everything,  and  are  doing  valiant 
service.  emma  f.  a.  drake,  m.  n. 


“Wnv  didn’t  you  stop  when  I  signaled 
you  >  inquired  the  officer.  “Well,”  re- 
jdied  Mr.  Chugglns.  “it  had  taken  me  two 
hours  to  get  this  old  flivver  started,  and  it 
seemed  a  shame  to  stop  her  merely  to 
avoid  a  little' thing  like  being  arrested.” — 
Washington  Star. 


As  Distinctive  as 


the  White  Triangle 


$2,200  f  o.  b. 
Detroit  for  the 
7-Pa  ssenger 
Phaeton 


Note  the  W a y  in  Which  Hudson  Snp  er-Six 
Owners  Accelerate  Their  Cars 

Is  there  any  feeling  quite  as  exhilarating  to  the 
motorist  as  that  which  comes  to  the  driver  of  a 
car  that  is  master  of  acceleration? 

Note  the  way  in  which  nearly  all  Hudson  Super- 
Six  drivers  start  their  cars.  They  are  off  and 
down  the  road  faster  than  any  other  driver.  That 
is  such  a  common  performance  that  owners  of 

other  cars  do  not  often  dispute  Super-Six  right 
of  way. 


Such  satisfaction  is  distinctive 
to  Hudson. 

But  Hudson  owners  do  not 
limit  their  praise  to  its  superior 
acceleration.  They  tell  how  it 
grows  in  their  affections  because 
of  its  dependability.  They  enjoy 
its  freedom  and  power. 

Such  confidence  adds  much  to 
one’s  automobile  satisfaction. 

A  Quality  Not  Revealed  By 
the  Specifications 

More  worth-while  records  than 
any  other  car  has  ever  shown, 
give  proof  of  Super-Six  speed, 
acceleration  and  endurance. 
Official  records  mention  the 
Super-Six  again  and  again  as 
holding  the  best  time  for  this  or 
that  notable  stock  car  event. 


But  words  can  not  convey  the 
feeling  that  one  experiences  when 
he  is  master  of  such  a  car. 

Drive  your  Super-Six  in  a  way 
that  will  give  you  its  greatest 
motoring  enjoyment.  You  can 
lead  any  procession  of  cars.  You 
can  dominate  any  road. 

Production  Limited 
Until  June 

Super-Six  production  will  not 
be  normal  before  June. 

If  you  want  a  Super-Six  phae¬ 
ton — either  four  or  seven  pas¬ 
senger  type — you  may  be  able  to 
find  one  at  your  dealer’s.  Some 
have  a  few  in  stock.  When  they 
are  gone,  all  must  wait  until  open 
car  production  is  resumed. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Grow  Wheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Often  Pays  lor  the  Land 


-  _  j  -  » ===- 1 
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Western  Canada  offers  the  greatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 

Y  r"  —  u —  — - 
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Large  profits  are  assured,  *Vou  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terms* 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre— 

land  simdar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  averaged  from  20  to  45 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  in  Western 
Canada  a  single  crop  has  paid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.  The  Govern- 
merits  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want  . 
farmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encouragement  and  help  to  ' 

Grain  Growing  and  Stock  Raising. 

1  houghWestem  Canada  offers  land  atsuch  lowfigures,  the  high 
prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 
there  are  good  shipping  facilities;  best  of  markets;  free  schools; 
churches;  splendid  climate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements). 


Send  for 
Catalog 
—Free 


Corn  Planter 

,  Plants  corn, beans,  peas,  beets,  etc. — 
any  distance  apart,  any  depth -in  hills 
or  drills.  Plants  uniform  depth,  puts  on 
fertilizer  (if  desired)  up  to  800  lbs.,  cov¬ 
ers  over,  marks  for  next  row.  Steel 
->nd  malleable  iron  construction- that 
means  lightest  weight  and  least  coat 
of  repairs.  Driver  can  see  seed  drop- 
1  pmg.  Made  for  ono  or  two  rows. 

Eureka  Mower 
Company 

Bo\  S&i 

nr  ,  Uica.N.Y. 

W  rite  . 

Today  ^ 


Bulk  and  Nourishment  at  Less  Cost 

Cooked  food  is  more  palatable  —  more  bulky  — 
more  nourishing.  Animals  digest  it  better  and 
thrive.  Poultry  must  have  warm  food  if  you 
want  winter  eggs.  Give 
cows  water  with  the  chill 
off  and  see  the  improve- 
89  ment  in  the  milk. 

ll  IT  PAYS  BIG 


Have  ALL 
the  HOT 
WATER 
YOU  WANT 


— • — •  “»i  uuaiuuju  vuuiic  ou  impiuvements). 

I  l-  or  particulars  as  to  location  of  lands  for  sale,  maps,  illustrated  literature, 

reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  Si.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

Feed  Cooker  and 

Agricultural  Boiler 

For  butchers,  smrarmakers.  poultry- 
men.  stockmen,  dairymen  and  fruit 
growers.  Portable  ;  use  Indoors  or 
out.  as  boiler  or  stove.  Burns 
chunks.  Ion*  sticks,  cobs. —any¬ 
thing.  Guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDEB 

and  prices 

lewis  manufacturing  CO. 
o«pt.  201  Cortland.  N.  ¥. 

MBNifMwa  WHO* 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  Sunny  Side  of  the  Barn 

1  During  “Farmers’  Week”  at  Cornell 
the  Hope  Farm  Man  spoke  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  A  number  of  readers  have  asket] 
us  to  print  this  speech  or  talk.  And  so, 
without  further  remarks  or  apologies, 
here  it  is  :.|  ***** 

It  seems  to  me  a  desirable  thing  tit 
take  one  hour  of  this  busy  and  practical 
week  to  consider  a  message  from  the  past. 
Modern  education  and  modern  thought  are 
being  trained  to  run  at  a  full  gallop.  We 
are  forgetting  the  happy  old  plan,  belore 
the  days  of  cars  and  good  roads,  when 
the  whole  family,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
conld  walk  slowly  and  happily  over  the 
pastures  and  hills'  without,  much  caring 
when  they  got  hack  or  where  they  went. 
In  our  chasing  after  .science,  among  the 
hills  of  life,  we  are  forgetting  this  happy 
old  practice,  and  the  world  has  begun  to 
show  the  results  of  this  forgetting. 

So  I  am  going  to  take  my  text  from  a 
little  incident  of  childhood.  I  tin d  that 
most  men  are  rather  ashamed  of  their 
childhood.  Finally,  (hey  come  to  middle 
years,  and  in  spite  of  till  their  efforts  to 
prevent  it.  they  realize  it.  They  know  that 
they  are  slipping  down  on  the  other  side 
of  the  root  Then  it  suddenly  comes  to 
them  that  childhood  and  youth  are  the 
finest,  wisest  and  most  useful  part  ol 
life.  1  for  every  comedy  and  tragedy  of 
adult  life  is  originally  lived  over  in  the 
thought  and  imagination  of  the  child. 
You  rich  men  and  you  great  scientists 
will,  no  doubt,  question  my  judgment, 
when  I  say  that,  with  all  your  money, 
your  power  and  your  wisdom,  you  are 
not  as  useful  a  citizen  as  a  happy  and 
hopeful  little  child.  Too  often  the  so- 
called  wisdom  and  power  of  old  age  is 
only  the  faith  and  the  hope  of  the  child, 
with  all  the  poetry  and  imagination 
squeezed  out  of  it  This  great  gift  of 
childhood  dries  up  and  blows  away. 

if  if  *  *  ijs 

The  child  is  a  crude  iron  of  life,  lie 
is  made  into  finely  tempered  steel  only 
through  the  struggle  to  carry  some  of 
childhood's  ideals  through  the  fire  of  false¬ 
hood  and  ridicule  and  evil.  If  lie  can  go 
through  if  and  rememlier  his  childhood 
kindly,  he  will  carry  a  weapon  of  steel. 
Should  he  he  taught  to  he  ashamed  of 
his  childhood,  lie  will  turn  up  a  little 
sour,  a  little  hopeless,  a.  little  cynical, 
and  he  will  lie  obliged  to  tight  with  a 
weapon  of  cast  iron,  which  will  break  in 
his  hands  before  the  gates  of  desire.  I 
think,  perhaps,  that,  is  why  so  many  men 
and  women  live  tbeii  lives  of  toil  and 
study  and  are  unhappy  because  they  can¬ 
not,  with  their  tool  of  cast  iron,  carve 
their  names  upon  the  rocks.  Thus  it 
has  come  home  t.0  me  slowly  and  with 
irresistible  force  that,  the  great  aim  of 
living,  the  great  aim  of  all  education,  is 
to  keep  alive  in  tin*  hearts  of  men  and 
women  something"  of  the  faith  and  the 
hope  of  childhood. 

•  $  *  *  e  * 

As  a  hoy  on  a  little  Yankee  farm  1 
had  a  “stent.”  set  out  for  me  every  day. 
During  the  Winter  it  was  sawing  and 
splitting  wood.  Our  ham  stood  so  that 
somehow  on  a  VI  inter’s  day  one  side  or 
it  faced  the  road,  and  it  always  seemed 
to  be  warm  and  sunny.  The  other  was 
turned  so  it  was  always  cold  and  frosty, 
with  little  if  any  sun.  The  hens  and  the 
cow  and  the  sheep  always  made  for  the 
sunny  side  of  the  burn,  which  represented 
the  comfortable  and  the  bright  side  of 
life.  The  old  gentleman  who  brought  me 
up  always  put  the  woodpile  tin  the  frosty 
side  of  the  barn.  lit  argued  that  if  the 
boy  worked  too  much  on  the  sunny  side, 
he  would  stop  to  look  at  the  passers-by, 
feel  something  of  the  joy  of  living,  and 
stop  his  work  to  absorb  a  little  of  it. 
We  wert*  brought  up  to  believe  that  labor 
was  a  curse,  put  upon  us  for  our  sins, 
a  serious  matter,  a  discipline  and  never 
a  joy.  When  the  boy  worked  ou  the 
frosty  side,  he  must  move  fast  in  order 
to  keep  warm.  He  would  not  stop  to 
loaf  in  the  sun.  In*  could  not  throw 
stones  or  practice  baseball  so  long  as  lie 
had  to  keep  his  mittens  on  to  keep  his 
fingers  warm.  Thus  the  argument  was 
that  the  hoy  would  accomplish  more  on 
the  frosty  side,  and  realize  that  labor  rep¬ 
resented  the  primal  curse  which  some¬ 
how  seemed  to  rest  particularly  hard 
upon  the  farmer.  And  so  as  a  child  I 
did  my  work  and  passed  much  of  my  life 
bn  the  frosty  side  of  the  barn,  silent  and 
thoughtful,  while  the  liens  cackled  and 
sang  on  the  sunny  side.  It  seemed  strange 
to  me  that  people  could  not  see  that  the 
thing  which  made  tin*  hens  lay  would 
surely  make  the  hoy  work. 

if  if  if  if  if 

There  will  always  lie  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  a  boy  or  a  man  does  his  best 
work  under  the  spur  of  necessity,  or  out 
of  a  full  bag  of  tile  oats  of  life.  And 
they  do  it  with  greater  or  less  cruelty 
as  more  or  less  of  their  life  has  been 
spent  on  the  frosty  side.  I  never  yet 
saw  a  self-made  man  who  did  anything 
like  a  perfect  job  on  himself.  ’I  hey 
usually  spoil  their  own  sons  by  giving 
them  too  easy  a  time,  while  work  is  a 
necessity  in  building  character.  Work 
without  play  of  some  sort,  is  labor  with¬ 
out  soul,  anil  that  is  one  of  the  most  cruel 
and  dangerous  things  in  the  world.  1 
have  noticed  that  most  men  who  pass 
their  childhood  on  tin*  frosty  side  of  the 
barn  have  what  I  call  a  squint-eyed  view 
of  youth.  They  spend  a  large  part  of 
their  time  telling  bow  they  laid  to  work 


as  a  boy,  and  how  much  inferior  their 
own  sons  arc  since  they  do  not  have 
chores  to  do.  That  man’s  boys  will  pry 
no  attention  except  when  his  eye  is  upon 
them,  and  rightly  so,  l  think.  The  man 
looks  across  the  table  at  mother,  with  a 
shake  of  his  head,  for  is  not  the  Smith 
family  responsible  for  the  fact  that  those 
hoys  <lo  not  equal  their  wonderful  sire? 
I  have  learned  better  than  to  expect 
much  sympathy  from  m,v  hoys  for  what 
happened  50  years  ago. 

:«i  *  *  #  * 

The  old  gentleman  would  come  nmv 
and  then  and  look  around  the  corner  of 
the  barn  to  see  if  I  was  at  work.  The 
frosty  side  of  the  barn  in  youth  has  one 
advantage.  It  forces  the  hoy  to  think 
and  reason  out  the  justice  of  life.  Fuele 
Daniel  had  not  '  read  enough  of  history 
to  know  that  Guizot,  tin*  great  French 
historian,  says  that  the  only  thing  which 
those  who  represent  tyranny,  injustice  or 
evil  are  afraid  of  in  the  human  mini!. 
What  he  means  is  that  whenever  you  can 
get  the  plain,  common  people  to  think 
clearly  and  with  their  own  brains,  they 
will  sooner  or  later  wipe  off  the  slate  of 
history  and  write  freedom  in  big  letters, 
tin  the  sunny  side  I  think  I  should  have 
talked,  gotten  rid  of  my  thought,  before 
it  could  print,  itself  upon  my  little  brain, 
but  there  on  the  frosty  side  of  the  barn 
I  know  that  1  said  little,  hut  reasoned  it. 
out.  with  tlie  clear  wisdom  of  Childhood. 
If  T'nelo  Daniel  had  been  a  student,  of 
Shakespeare,  he  would  have  gone  straight 
to  that  famous  passage  in  Julius  <’a*snr 
which  probably  expresses  the  thought  of 
DO  per  cent,  of  the  humans  capable  of 
thinking,  who  have  ever  lived  to  maturity  : 
“Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat. 
Sleek-beaded  men  and  such  as  sleep  o’ 
nights ; 

Yond’  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry 
look ; 

lie  thinks  too  much;  such  men  are  dan¬ 
gerous.” 

T  was  thinking  out  my  problem,  and  1 
want  to  tell  you  younger  men  that  the 
questions  which  started  at  the  teeth  of 
my  saw  on  tin*  frosty  side  of  that  old 
barn  have  cut  their  way  through  the 
years,  and  chased  and  haunted  me  all 
through  life.  The  injustice  of  labor  and 
social  conditions — that  is  the  foundation 
of  the  trouble  in  the  world.  TTpon  it  till 
helpful  education  should  hi*  based.  Youths 
ideals  will  always  chase  you  like  that,  if 
you  give  them  half  a  chance,  and  you 
never  can  have  better  mental  companions. 
I  was  trying  to  reason  out  one  of  two 
resolutions.  Off  in  that  dim  future  of 
manhood  when  I  should  grow  up,  my 
time  would  come,  and  I  might  have  power 
over  some  other  hoy,  or  may  he  a  man. 
I  could  put  him  on  the  frosty  or  on  the 
sunny  side  of  t.’  e  barn,  as  I  saw  lit. 
What,  would  I  do  to  him  to  pay  for  my 
session  on  the  frosty  side?  Somehow  I 
think  it  is  natural  for  human  beings  to 
seek  reparation  and  promise  themselves 
to  take  their  misfortunes  out  of  someone 
else  when  their  power  comes.  I  think  I 
should  have  grown  up  with  something  of 
that  determination  in  mind  had  it.  not 
been  for  the  poet  Longfellow. 

if  $  ijt  *  if 

Now  you  will  smile,  you  successful 
farmers,  you  tried  old  analyzers  and  sol¬ 
emn  teachers*  and  you  budding  young 
hopes.  What  has  poetrv  got  to  do  with 
farming  or  agricultural  education?  What 
did  the  poet.  Longfellow  ever  do  for 
farming?  Did  he  ever  have  a  hen  in  an 
egg-laying  contest  that  laid  1100  eggs  in 
a  year?  Did  he  ever  raise  a  prize  pump¬ 
kin.  or  a  prize  crop  of  potatoes?  Did 
he  even  originate  the  Longfellow  variety 
of  flint  corn?  Do  not  men  need  solid 
pith  rather  than  flabby  poetry  in  their 
thought?  Is  it  true  that  Longfellow 
would  have  starved  to  death  on  a  good 
farm?  Yet  his  poetry  and  the  thought 
that  went  with  it  were  one  of  the  things 
that  made  New  England  dominate  this 
country  in  thought.  My  childhood  was 
passed  at  a  time  when  we  had  no  science 
to  study.  Bacteria  were  swimming  all 
about  us  in  the  air,  the  food  and  flu* 
water.  I  had,  no  doubt,  swallowed  mil¬ 
lions  of  them  at  every  mouthful,  and  we 
grew  fat  on  them.  We  had  no  books  on 
science  or  bulletins,  but  every  farmhouse 
had  its  copy  of  Bryant.  Whittier.  Long¬ 
fellow.  Emerson  and  Holmes.  The  best 
duck-raiser  in  our  town  was  a  man  who 
could  recite  Bryant’s  poem,  “To  a  Water 
Fowl,”  with  his  eyes  shut.  There  are 
some  famous  poultry  men  in  this  room, 
but  I  think  I  can  safely  challenge  any  one 
of  them  to  come  up  here  and  recite  even 
one  verse  of  that  poem,  yet  who  would 
say  that  he  would  not  he  a  better  poul¬ 
try  man  and  a  better  man  if  he  could 
carry  in  his  heart  a  few  verses  of  that 
poem  ? 

“There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless 
coast.” 

:S  it<  *  *  * 

‘‘Hi*  who  from  zone  to  zone. 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy 
certain  flight, 

In  the  long  way  which  T  must  tread  alone. 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright.” 

*  #  *t  if  if 

I  had  recited  Longfellow’s  “Resigna¬ 
tion”  in  school.  I  gave  it  about  as  a 
parrot  would,  but  on  the  frosty  side  of 
the  old  barn  one  verse . shoved  itself  into 
my  little  brain  : 

Let  us  be  patient ; 

These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise ; 

But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

(Continued  on  page  55.?) 


Be  “U.  S.  Protected” 
When  the  Going’s  Rough 


Rubber  footwear  that  is  sturdy,  comfortable, 
long-wearing  and  built  to  stand  the  roughest 
weather  and  places! 

That’s  U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber  footwear.  It 
stands  supreme  for  service.  It  keeps  feet  warm 
and  dry  under  the  most  trying  conditions.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  the  Government  probably  used  more 
U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber  footwear  than  of  all 
other  makes  combined. 


U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber  footwear  is  the  foot¬ 
wear  for  outdoor  workers.  Every  pair  of  the  many 
styles  is  built  staunch  and  true  by  patented  proc¬ 
ess,  reinforced  where  greater  strength  is  needed, 
yet  altogether  roomy  and  easy  on  the  feet.  Longer 
wear  insures  the  saving  of  money. 


U.  S.  “Protected”  rubber  footwear  comes 
in  all  kinds  and  styles  suited  to  the  special 
needs  of  all  who  work  in  the  open.  Your 
dealer  has  the  kind  you  want  or  can 
get  it  quickly.  To  make  sure  of 
‘U.  S.”  quality,  look  for  the  “U.  S.  Seal” 
trade  mark  of  the  largest  rubber  man¬ 


ufacturer  in  the  world — on  each  pair. 
Insist  on  “U.  S.  Protection.” 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 


•I  i  III!  " 


L.  SfcRubber  Footwear 
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The  Seventeen-year  Locust  in  1919 
Part  II. 

Injuby  Usually  Overestimated. — 
The  injury  caused  by  the  cicada  is  due  to 
the  effect  produced  by  depositing  its  oggs 
in  the  young  twigs  of  trees,  especially  of 
pear,  peach  and  apple.  When  a  twig  is 
tilled  with  masses  of  eggs,  as  shown  last 
week,  Fig.  131,  the  branch  is  so  weakened 
that  a  heavy  wind  may  easily  break  it  off. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  branch  remains 
on  the  tree  it  will  usually  became  knotty 
and  ascarred  from  the  healed-over  egg 
punctures.  Fortunately,  the  insects  deposit 
most  of  their  eggs  in  the  branches  of  for¬ 
est  trees,  particularly  oak  and  hickories, 
if  these  are  available  ;  but  young  orchards, 
especially  those  ill  the  vicinity  of  forests 
or  groves  or  on  newly  cleared  land,  are 
sometimes  subject  to  considerable  injury. 
In  1910  the  writer  saw  a  10-acre  orchard 


Don’t  let  inferior  oil 


Ordinary  oil  Veedol  after 
after  use  use 

Showing  sediment  formed 
after  500  milea  of  running 


of  Rome  Beauty  trees  set  the  previous 
year  in  Ontario  County.  N.  Y.,  prac¬ 
tically  ruined  by  this  insect.  The  young 
branches  were  so  weakened  by  the  punc¬ 
tures  made  in  depositing  the  eggs  that  the 
high  winds  broke  them  off  and  left  only 
the  slender  trunks.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  injury  that  the  17-year  locust  may  do 
is  usually  overestimated,  and  is  feared 
much  more  than  the  facts  warrant.  The 
number  of  insects  that  appear  is  so  great 
that  one  can  hardly  see  how  serious  dam¬ 
age  can  fail  to  result  from  the  egg-laying. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  from  all  the 
outbreaks  of  this  insect  in  the  United 
States  during  past  years  no  very  wide¬ 
spread  or  serious  injury  has  ever  been 
recorded.  It  is  certainly  true  that  no  per¬ 
manent  or  extended  injury  seems  to  be 
done  to  forest  trees  or  to  mature  fruit 
trees  of  any  kind. 

Shall  Fruit  Trees  Be  Set  this 
Spring? — As  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  old,  mature  fruit  trees  are  rarely  per¬ 
manently  or  seriously  injured  by  the  17- 
year  locust.  It  is  only  young  trees  two  or 
three  years  old,  or  those  newly  set  in  the 
Spring,  that  are  particularly  liable  to  in¬ 
jury.  In  New  York  State,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  parts  of  Monroe.  Niagara, 
Queens  and  Suffolk  counties,  there  is  no 
risk  run  in  planting  orchards  this  Spring. 
The  same  is  true  of  practically  all  of 
each  of  the  New  England  States.  In 
those  isolated  regions  and  iu  the  parts  of 
those  States  where  swarms  are  scheduled 
to  appear  it.  is  quite  likely  that  young 
trees  may  be  affected,  especially  if  they 
are  planted  near  a  woodland  or  on  newly 
cleared  ground.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  settlement  of  a  region  and 
subsequent  cultivation  of  the  soil  tend  to 


stop  your  tractor 


Give  special  care  to 
your  truck 

The  (arm  truck  makes  money 
(or  the  (armer  just  so  long  as  it 
runs  at  minimum  cost  (orrcpairs 
and  layups.  Geared  low, the  truck 
engine  develops  heat  less  only 
than  that  o(  the  tractor. 

Inferior  oil  that  breaks  down 
under  heat  and  iorms  sediment 
is  responsible  (or  almost  every 
difficulty  with  the  truck  engine. 

Veedol,  the  lubricant  that  re¬ 
sists  heat,  reduces  sediment 
(ormed  by  86%. 

Because  it  resists  heat.  Veedol 
reduces  evaporation  25%  to  50%. 
This  means  great  economy  per 
mile  and  per  gallon  as  well  as 
protection  against  ordinary  en¬ 
gine  troubles. 


NINETY  per  cent  of  the  en¬ 
gine  troubles  of  a  tractor  are 
preventable.  With  proper 
care  and  attention  there  need  be  no 
stops  or  layups  for  repairs  during  the 
months  when  your  tractor  is  in  con¬ 
tinuous  service. 

At  harvest  or  ploughing  time 
your  machine  may  be  worth  several 
hundred  dollars  a  day.  If  it  stops, 
you  not  only  lose  its  service  but  pay 
repair  bills  in  addition. 

Inferior  oil  is  the  cause  of  90%  of 
tractor  engine  trouble.  Excessive 
dilution  of  the  oil  supply  by  fuel; 
loose  bearings;  overheating;  excess¬ 
ive  carbon  deposits;  knocking — all 
are  directly  traceable  to  poor  oil. 

Solving  tractor  problems 

The  special  problem  of  tractor 
lubrication  arises  from  the  fact  that 
a  tractor  runs  at  full  engine  speed 
for  hours  at  a  time.  Tremendous 
heat  is  developed. 

_  Under  this  intense  heat  ordinary 
oil  breaks  down  very  rapidly,  form¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  sediment 
which  has  no  lubricating  value. 

How  Veedol,  the  lubricant  that 
resists  heat,  prevents  the  formation 
of  sediment  is  shown  by  the  two 
bottles  illustrated  above. 

Veedol  is  used  and  approved  and 
recommended  by  leading  tractor 
manufacturers,  and  carried  in  stock 
and  sold  by  their  agents  throughout 


the  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
the  official  tests  at  the  tractor  dem¬ 
onstration  at  Salina,  July  23rd  and 
24th,  1918,  Veedol  Special  Heavy 
was  used  by  all  the  leading  tractor 
manufacturers.  It  was  proven  that 
Veedol  Special  Heavy  was  superior 
to  other  oils  for  the  automobile  type 
of  tractor,  as  on  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  crankcase  contained 
a  lower  percentage  of  kerosene  con¬ 
tamination.  Its  kerosene  content 
was  25%  less  than  the  average  tests 
of  the  other  makes  of  ordinary  trac¬ 
tor  oil. 

Veedol  Special  Heavy  is  recom¬ 
mended  particularly  by  Fordson  and 
International  Harvester  Company 
dealers. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Tour  dealer  has  Veedol  in  stock  or  ccui 
get  it  for  you.  If  he  cannot  supply  you. 

\rTl*4  ,bs  *,or  **1?  name  of  the  nearest 
Veedol  dealer.  Enclose  10c  for  a  copy  of 
the  100-page  Veedol  book  describing  in¬ 
ter"*1  combustion  engines.  This  book 
will  save  you  many  dollars  and  help 
you  keep  your  gasoline  engines  running 
at  minimum  cost. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Veedol  Department 

538  Bowling  Green  Building.  New  York 

Branchea  or  diatributora  in  all  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Veedol 
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break  up  and  scatter  the  swarms  of  ci¬ 
cadas.  Consequently  in  some  localities 
where  the  insects  appeared  17  years  ago 
comparatively  few  may  appear  this  year. 
Individuals  contemplating  the  planting  of 
fruit  trees  should  consult  their  own  State 
entomologist  and  find  out  from  him  if 
records  are  available  to  show  whether  the 
cicadas  are  expected  to  appear  in  that 
particular  locality.  Moreover,  the  old  in¬ 
habitants  should  be  consulted  regarding 
the  former  appearance  of  the  insect.  If 
it  can  be  determined  that  the  cicadas  are 
going  to  appear,  it  would  probably  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  postpone  planting  until  Fall  or 
until  the  next.  Spring  if  possible.  Prun¬ 
ing  of  young  orchards  should  also  be  de¬ 
ferred  so  that  more  twig  surface  will  be 
offered  to  distribute  the  damage  over  the 
tree. 

Can  Injury  be  Prevented? — The 
young  cicadas  can  be  killed  if  they  are 
attacked  soon  after  they  emerge  from  the 
ground.  It  is  said  that  a  15  per  cent  so¬ 
lution  of  acetic  acid  sprayed  directly  on 
them  will  kill  them.  Considerable  success 
may  be  had  with  a  15  per  cent  kerosene 
emulsion  if  applied  while  the  insects  are 
young  and  soft.  Those  methods,  however, 
are  only  applicable  to  small  areas.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  by  which  the 
females  can  bo  prevented  from  laying 
their  eggs  in  the  branches.  Coating  the 
1  rees  with  whitewash  has  been  recom¬ 
mended-  Bordeaux  mixture  has  also  been 
tried,  but  without  satisfactory  results. 
Upon  the  whole,  probably  the  method 
that  will  give  the  best  protection  is  to 
collect  the  cicadas  by  hand.  Bushels  of 
them  may  he  gathered  from  small  trees 
in  the  early  morning  and  evening  when 
they  are  sluggish,  and  in  this  way  young 
orchards  may  he  protected  from  serious 
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Send  ior  this  Free  Boole 
about  the  Rangfe  designed 
by  a  Wbman  for  Women 

After  our  experts  had  scientifically  worked  out  the 
grate  and  flue  system  of  this  range  so  that  it  would 
cook  and  bake  with  the  least  amount  of  fuel,  we  had  a 
practical  cook  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the 

Sterling  flange 

The  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  one  hod  of  coal 

She  designed  its  graceful,  plain  lines  so  easy  to  keep  clean  and  the  polished 
top  that  never  requires  blacking.  She  ordered  the  extra  big  ash  pan  and 
slides  to  keep  the  ashes  where  they  belong.  She  insisted  on  the  hinged  key 
plate  that  lifts  up  for  feeding  and  broiling  without  the  necessity  of  lifting  the 
lids.  She  fixed  the  easy  opening  oven  door.  In  fact,  she  put  into  this  range 
just  the  things  every  woman  wants  and  left  out  all  the  bothersome  frills  of 
the  man  made  stove. 

Thousands  of  letters  from  tvomen  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  tell  how  well  she  did  her  work.  Mrs.  Swan, 
of  Horsehoads,  N.  Y.  writes: 

“Have  found  my  Sterlingsatisfactory  in  every  way. 

Have  had  occasion  to  use  a  number  of  different 
makes  of  ranges,  but  have  found  the  Sterling  the  best 
for  every  purpose. 

Takes  very  little  coal,  if  grates  are  kept  free  of 
ashes.  Drafts  are  easy  to  manage.  Have  been  able 
to  do  most  of  my  baking  with  drafts  closed.  Would 
not  use  any  other  range  than  the  Sterling." 


Over  60  years  experience  is  back  of  every 
Sterling  Range.  Send  for  the  book  and  the 
name  of  the  nearest  dealer. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  NP  Sterling  Furnace 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-V.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Tbero  Is  no  ipger  any  need  for  you  to 
hear  imperfect  >,  for  straining  to  hear  or 
being  oonspicu  us  in  any  way.  Over  a 
quarter  million  deaf  people  aro  now  hearing 
clearly  with  the  Acousticon.  Since  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  our  new  1919  Acousticon  It  is 
smaller,  better,  and  just  as  strong  as  ever. 

Thousands  of  enthusiastic  Acousticon  users 
wear  the  same  happy  smile  as  does  Mr.  Garrett 
Brown,  whose  photo  appears  above,  and  w  e  feel 
safo  in  urging  every  person  who  is  hard  of 
hearing  to  accept,  without  a  penny  of  expense, 
and  entirely  at  our  risk,  the 

1919  Acousticon 
For  10  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

No  Deposit  — No  Expense 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  it  a  fair  trial  in 
your  own.  home,  amid  familiar  surround  urns. 
If  it  does  not  make  you  hear  we  want  it  hack 


MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS,  by 
W.  A. Stocking;  an  excellent  dairy 
book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  he  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

THE  U.  S.  Senate  left  much  important,  legislation 
unfinished  when  Congress  adjourned,  luit  it  did 
pass  the  hill  which  guarantees  a  price  of  $2.26  for 
wheat.  We  felt  sure  of  this,  for  the  U.  8.  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  repudiate  a  fair  contract  made  with  its 
most  useful  class  of  citizens.  The  Government  must, 
now  work  out  a  plan  for  making  its  guarantee  good. 
It  has  over  one  billion  dollars  at  its  disposal  to  hold 
the  wheat  price.  Two  general  plans  have  been 
suggested.  One  is  to  let  the  price  of  wheat  drop  to 
the  world’s  level  and  pay  the  difference,  if  any.  to 
the  American  farmer.  The  other  is  to  maintain  the 
guaranteed  price  in  this  country  to  the  farmer  and 
charge ’the  export  price  to  millers,  thus  trying  to 
reduce  the  price  of  flour.  In  cither  case  the  crop 
would  he  bought  and  handled  hy  the  1'.  S.  Grain 
Corporation.  Our  belief  is  that  the  coming  crop  will 
not  be  large  enough  to  force  tin*  world  price  much 
below  the  guaranteed  price. 

* 

THiE  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  good  experiment  to  find  out,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  what  effect  one  crop  in  a  rotation  may  have 
upon  another.  Most  farmers  believe  there  is  an 
unexplained  effect  of  this  sort.  We  have  many 
letters  from  people  who  ask  if  potatoes  will  grow 
after  cabbage;  if  buckwheat  will  not  spoil  the  land 
for  wheat,  and  if  rye  plowed  under  will  not  poison 
corn,  or  if  turnips  will  not  ruin  an  onion  crop. 
Practical  men  know  that  corn  is  one  of  the  best 
crops  to  follow  clover  and  that  potatoes  will  do  very 
well  after  corn.  There  are  thousands  of  farmers 
who  believe  that  hog  manure  will  give  a  line  corn 
crop,  but  will  ruin  the  cabbage.  Others  feel  sure  that 
lime  freely  used  will  overcome  many  of  the  bad  (‘fleets 
of  one  crop  upon  another.  The  experiment  in  Rhode 
Island  was- started  in  the  hope  of  answering  some 
of  these  questions.  It  has  not  gone  on  long  enough 
to  answer  all,  but  it  certainly  is  a  good  beginning. 
Buckwheat  following  turnips  gave  nearly  64  bushels 
per  acre,  while  under  exactly  the  same  conditions, 
except  that  it  followed  millet,  the  yield  was  about 
414  bushels.  Onions  following  clover  in  a  sod  of 
mixed  grasses  gave  from  662  to  515  bushels,  lmt 
only  72  bushels  after  beets,  88  after  cabbage,  and  00 
after  turnips.  Other  crops  are  showing  differences 
of  this  sort,  although  not  so  striking  as  with  the 
onions.  There  seems  to  he  no  doubt  that  one  crop 
may  leave  the  soil  in  such  <1  condition  that  another 
crop  cannot  naturally  thrive  in  it.  it  may  lie  that 
a  crop  like  turnips  may  rob  the  soil  of  available 
potash  and  phosphorus.  The  cabbage  crop  may  ex¬ 
crete  some  substance  which  is  a  poison  to  potatoes 
or  some  other  crop.  A  heavy  growth  of  millet,  which 
is  a  surface  feeding  crop,  may  take  out  most  of  the 
available  nitrogen,  or  e\  ,i  change  the  physical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil.  Au.yo  ie  who  attempts  to  work  his 
farm  in  a  regular  rotation  can  see  the  advantage  in 
knowing  about  these  things,  for  no  one  should  fol¬ 
low  one  crop  with  another  uot  friendly  to  it.  That 
would  be  like  trying  to  work  a  team  of  horses  that 
hate  each  other  and  are  forever  lighting.  We  hope 
the  K.  I.  Station  will  carry  this  through  to  a  finish 
if  possible.  We  think  the  free  use  of  lime  and 
phosphorus,  with  the  manure  or  the  cover  crop,  will 
overcome  much  of  this  trouble.  Is  there  any  good 
reason  why  a  big  potato  crop  cannot  be  grown  after 
cabbage? 

* 

ON  page  511  one  soldier  tells  how  TheR  N.-Y.  got 
right  up  in  the  front  line  during  that  last  fierce 
struggle  of  the  war.  It  does  us  good  to  think  of  our 
boys  reading  the  paper  and  discussing  the  chances 
for  owning  a  farm  while  waiting  for  the  order  to  go 
over  the  top!  Since  we  could  not  go  with  them  ■we 
were  glad  to  go  in  spirit.  Nearly  60  years  ago  the 
grandfathers  of  some  of  these  boys  fought  in  the 
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Civil  War.  That  war  was  fought  in  large  part  with 
the  old  muzzle-loading  musket.  Many  of  our  older 
readers  remember  how  the  powder  and  shot  were 
held  in  the  gun  hy  “wadding”  rammed  home  by  :t 
ramrod.  We  have  no  doubt  that  during  the  war  the 
soldiers  secured  from  home  copies  of  the  old  Moon:'* 
Rural  New -Yorker.  Very  likely  in  some  of  the 
famous  battles  that  old  paper  was  crumpled  up  and 
rammed  into  the  muskets  as  wadding.  Thus  in  that 
old  day  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  fired  at  the  enemy.  The 
modern  cartridge  has  ended  that  and  the  paper,  tq 
hold  its  place,  must  inspire  the  soldier  rather  than 
serve  as  “wadding.”  Probably  that  is  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  way  a  farm  paper  must  develop  and 
grow. 

* 

Milk  Plans 

We  approve  a  plan  to  handle  milk  to  the  end  that  : 

1.  All  members  of  the  Dairymen's  League  lie 
treated  alike. 

2.  To  incorporate  local  brandies  and  regional 
organizations,  and 

3.  To  build  and  operate  a  number  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  to  furnish  manufactured  supplies  if  need 
he  and  to  take  care  of  surplus. 

These  features  among  others  we  formulated  three 
years  ago,  and  they  were  formally  approved  by 
dairymen  then.  But  we  do  not  think  it  wise  to 
organize  from  the  top  downwards,  so  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  organization  should  own  and  control  local  plants. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  local  branches 
should  be  incorporated  and  own  their  own  plants, 
and  collect  and  distribute  the  money  for  their  own 
milk.  The  local  plants  should  he  federated  into  the 
central  organization  to  sell  the  milk  and  do  the 
things  that  it  could  do  better  than  the  locals;  hut 
instead  of  making  the  local  corporations  subservient 
to  the  central  organization  it  should  he  controlled 
and  regulated  hy  them.  With  one  good  expert 
creamery  manager  or  engineer  and  a  sure  outlet  for 
milk  local  plants  could  be  built  and  managed  locally 
cheaper  than  from  one  centre,  and  it  would  he  a 
simple  matter  to  equip  the  best  located  of  them  to 
handle  surplus.  This  plan  would  he  complete  with 
a  city  plant  to  encourage  and  supply  small  dealers 
and  to  demonstrate  a  cheaper  cost  of  distribution 
through  stores. 

This  business  plan  has  been  held  in  check  for 
three  years.  It  requires  little  centralized  capital 
and  little  or  uo  centralized  operation.  It  must 
come  sooner  or  later.  Why  not  put  it  in  operation 
now,  and  avoid  the  possibility  of  disaster  or  con¬ 
tinued  losses  in  further  delay? 

* 

ONE  of  the  greatest  dangers  which  confronts  the 
farmer  at  this  time  is  the  chance  that  lie  may 
lose  even  his  present  share  of  the  proceeds  of  labor. 
All  value  comes  originally  out  of  the  soil.  From 
bread  to  beeswax,  from  wool  to  water,  the  products 
of  the  soil  represent  the  foundation  of  all  wealth. 
All  the  money  in  the  world  simply  represents  what 
the  final  consumer  is  forced  to  pay  for  food,  fibre 
and  fuel.  Human  society  is  being  separated  into 
industrial  classes  according  to  the  way  this  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  is  being  divided  among  those  who 
put  their  labor  into  what  the  eartli  supplies  and 
who  manipulate  the  dollar  in  politics  and  business. 
Now  the  laborers  in  town  and  city  who  manufacture 
or  handle  these  farm  products  are  demanding  a 
larger  share  through  higher  wages  ami  shorter  hours 
of  labor.  They  are  thoroughly  organized,  and  have 
thus  far  been  able  to  enforce  their  demands.  This 
means  a  larger  share  of  the  fiugl  consumer’s  dollar. 
Through  organization  they  are  able  to  monopolize 
their  labor  and  put  their  own  price  on  it.  In  like 
manner  the  capitalists  who  control  manufacturing 
and  transportation  are  also  demanding  a  larger 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  on  the  plea  that  they 
must  have  it  in  order  to  meet  labor  demands  and 
heavier  taxes.  They  are  also  organized  and  supplied 
with  money,  and  will  obtain  what  they  are  after 
through  legislation  and  increased  prices.  Now  if 
both  labor  and  capital,  through  the  power  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  money,  are  able  to  obtain  a  larger  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  it  follows  that  the  farmer 
must  take  a  smaller  share.  There  will  come  a  point 
where  this  consumer's  dollar  cannot  he  increased, 
and  with  both  labor  and  capital  demanding  more 
the  increase  in  their  share  must  come  out  of  what 
the  farmer  now  receives.  This  is  the  tendency  of 
modern  business  as  now  conducted.  Both  labor  and 
capital  are  fully  organized,  while  the  farmers  are 
unorganized,  and  cannot  therefore  enforce  their 
rights.  This  is  one  of  the  big  dangers  now  confront¬ 
ing  agriculture.  The  remedy  is  complete  and  unsel¬ 
fish  organization  so  as  to  control  farm  products  as 
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completely  as  the  labor  unions  now  control  labor, 
or  as  completely  as  “capital"  now  controls  money. 

* 

I  see  the  “more  daylight  law”  will  stand.  Farmers 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  defeating  as  well  organized 
a  group  as  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I11 
this  city  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  electors  and 
decisively  vetoed.  The  same  occurred  in  another  city, 

I  think  Canton,  those  being  the  only  places  deciding  hy 
popular  vote,  but  we  got  advanced  time  just  the  same. 
This  looks  like  a  disregard  of  democratic  principles. 
Elyria,  Ohio.  w.  j.  M. 

T  does  look  that  way — and  it  i#  “a  disregard  of 
democratic  principles”  if  in  spite  of  an  adverse 
popular  vote  an  offensive  program  is  forced  upon 
the  people.  It  will  do  us  little  good  to  attempt  to 
stand  up  against  these  big  city  organizations  as 
individuals.  Our  only  hope  lies  in  a  strong  and 
fair  organization.  Some  years  ago  a  railroad  train 
on  Long  Island  was  stopped  hy  potato  bugs! 
Imagine  one  potato  bug  getting  011  the  track  and 
commanding  the  train  to  stop!  Several  million  got 
on  the  track  (at.  once  and  covered  it  for  several  rods.' 
As  a  result  the  wheels  slipped  and  could  not  pull! 
Perhaps  that  incident  in  many  of  its  details  indi¬ 
cates  the  programme  ahead  of  us! 

* 

WE  want  you  to  read  that  letter  from  Private 
Clark  011  page  oil.  Here  is  a  soldier  who 
gives  us  the  plain  point  of  view  of  the  army  man 
who  would  like  to  have  a  farm.  We  think  this 
expresses  the  opinion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
soldiers  who  lived  on  the  Atlantic  slope  before  they 
entered  the  army.  These  men  know  this  section  and 
believe  in  its  future.  They  have  no  desire  to  spend 
their  young  lives  on  the  desert  or  in  the  wilderness 
in  a  struggle  wit  11  waste  land.  Not  while  there  are 
thousands  of  Eastern  farms  unoccupied  or  half  cul¬ 
tivated.  If  the  government  can  spend  money  to 
develop  a  desert  in  Nevada  and  Arizona  in  order 
that  our  grandchildren  may  have  farms,  there  is  a 
double  reason  why  it  should  spend  money  to  locate 
the  soldiers  on  the  land  in  New  England  or  the 
Eastern  States,  it  will  cost  less  to  locate  the  man 
in  New  England  than  it  would  to  pay  them  for  taming 
the  desert.  It  is  good  to  have  this  put  up  so  clearly 
by  a  soldier.  When  plans  were  made  for  “feeding 
the  world”  everybody  was  consulted  except  the 
farmer.  It  now  looks  as  if  they  would  like  to  leave 
the  soldier  out  in  planning  for  hi#  future. 

* 

THE  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  is  offi¬ 
cially  criticized  for  a  waste  of  State  time  and 
money  and  neglect  of  State  work.  Alleged  to  be 
organized  to  take  agriculture  out  of  polities,  it  is 
officially  charged  that  a  political  agent  selected  the 
members  of  the  council  as  well  as  their  appointments, 
that  these  appointees  are  incompetent,  that  several 
of  them  take  outside  work  while  paid  by  the  State, 
that  others  draw  pay  regularly  from  the  State 
though  seldom  if  ever  on  duty,  and  that  the  State 
work  is  generally  neglected.  The  charges  are  cor¬ 
roborated  by  State  officials  and  others  in  a  position 
to  know.  Conditions  as  described  are  to  say  the 
least  intolerable. 

Surely  it  requires  no  new  legislation  to  end  a  con¬ 
dition  of  this  kind.  Til  a  business  house  it  would 
not  survive  discovery  hy  an  hour.  It  is  broadly 
hinted  that  a  deal  is  pending  and  that  agriculture 
is  again  to  be  one  of  the  pawns.  Anyway,  the 
Governor  lias  power  to  end  the  scandal  and  it  is 
his  plain  duty  to  do  so  at  once. 

Failing  in  every  other  method.  Senator  Thompson 
of  Orleans  lias  introduced  a  hill  to  elect  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  by  direct  vote. 
If  farmers  want  it,  they  should  get  busy  with  their 
Senators  and  Assemblymen. 


Brevities 

Save  the  chicken  fat  for  cooking. 

Here’s  hoping  the  “llu”  has  flown  from  your  home. 

Why  is  it  that  people  who  are  constantly  “in  hot 
witter”  are  usually  sour?  The  germs  which  sour  milk 
.Ire  kept  from  developing  hy  the  application  of  heat. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  demand  for  cottage  cheese 
has  developed.  During  the  war  it  was  bought  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  meat  Now  it  will  be  bought  because  people 
like  it. 

The  South  Dakota  Legislature,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
ordered  the  barbarous  barberry  put  out  of  business. 
This  plant  keeps  alive  the  black  stem  rust  of  grain. 
Kill  out  the  barberry. 

Here  is  another  scale  report  from  J.  J,  K.,  Clinton 
Co..  Mich. :  “Some  time  ago  you  asked  if  the  hard 
Winter  one  year  ago  killed  any  San  Jos6  scale.  I  be¬ 
lieve  from  close  observation  that  tin*  hard  AA  inter  killed 
more  scale  than  half  the  spraying  did.” 

Wh  are  interested  in  knowing  how  the  J.  II.  Hale 
peach  has  lived  up  to  the  claims  made  for  it.  We  all 
remember  that  it  was  to  take  the  place  of  Elberta  as 
a  market  peach.  There  should  now  be  evidence  enough 
to  warrant  a  fair  opinion  and  we  would  like  to  have 
your  testimony — whatever  it  may  be. 


Country  Milk  Co.  In  Hands  of  Receiver 

The  Country  Milk  Company  and  the  Co-operative 
Milk  Producers’  Marketing  Association  went  into  the 
hand  of  a  receiver  last  week.  it.  I).  Cooper  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  both  organizations.  They  are  subsidiaries 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  of  which  he  is  also  presi¬ 
dent.  The  action  in  equity  was  brought  in  the 
United  States  Court,  and  Judge  Manton  appointed 
Edward  J.  McCrossin,  a  lawyer,  of  140  Broadway, 
as  receiver.  The  action  was  brought  on  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  Addison  County  Co-operative  Dairy 
Company,  of  Middleburg,  Vermont,  as  complainants. 
The  defendants  are: 

Co-operative  Milk  Marketing  Association  and  It.  D. 
Cooper,  president  thereof. 

Holland  Patent  Milk  and  Cream  Company. 

Prospect  Milk  and  Cream  Company. 

Trenton  Milk  and  Cream  Company. 

Remseu  Milk  and  Cream  Company. 

Do  Ituyter  Co-operative  Milk  Producers’  Association. 

New  Berlin  Co-operative  Creamery  Company. 

Independent  Producers,  Inc. 

Little  Falls  Dairy  Company. 

Lowville  Milk  and  Cream  Company. 

Newport  Co-operative  Dairy  Company. 

New  Woodstock  Creamery  Company. 

Sheds  Co-operative  Milk  Association. 

Bullville  Milk  Producers’  Association. 

Fort  Plain  Milk  Company. 

Dairymen's  Productive  Association,  Inc. 

Farmers’  Co-operative  Creamery. 

Green’s  Crossing  Milk  Company. 

Williamstown  Dairy  Company. 

Walden  Dairy  Company. 

Portville  Dairy  Producers’  Company. 

Manheim  Dairy  Company. 

Canajoharie  Milk  Company. 

Jewish  Farmers’  Co-operative  Creamery. 

New  Milford  Dairy  Company. 

Association  of  Ulster  County. 

The  complaint  charges  that  the  business  was  badly 
managed  and  that  the  two  concerns  owe  farmers 
$400,000  for  milk.  It  alleges  further  that  the  com¬ 
plainant  company  never  received  pay  for  milk  deliv¬ 
ered  from  May  15  to  May  31,  or  for  the  last  half  of 
September,  and  that  the  amount  due  it  for  the  two 
periods  is  $13,000.  It  alleges  that  demand  was  made 
for  an  accounting,  but  that  statements  were  denied  it, 
and  further,  that  during  the  month  of  November,  while 
hopelessly  insolvent,  it  believed  $250,000  had  been 
paid  out  of  the  assets  of  the  association  largely  to 
its  members,  and  that  during  October  $50,000  had 
been  paid  out  of  the  Country  Milk  Company,  after 
it  became  insolvent,  and  that  its  losses  are  $100,000. 
The  Addison  Company  alleged  it  had  been  irrepar¬ 
ably  injured  by  these  payments.  It  alleges  that  the 
defendant  Cooper  and  his  associates  neglected  the 
interests  of  the. complainant,  that  their  management 
brought  about  the  conditions  of  insolvency,  and  that 
they  are  not  proper  persons  to  be  trusted  with  the 
liquidation  of  the  insolvent  concerns. 

The  attorney  for  the  receiver  said  both  concerns 
had  been  out  of  the  business  for  some  months,  but 
a  firm  of  accountants  had  been  drawing  about  $1,000 
a  month  up  to  the  time  the  receiver  was  appointed; 
and  II.  ,T.  Mosher,  the  treasurer,  was  also  drawing 
salaries  amounting  to  about  $0,000  a  year.  The 
receiver  dropped  both.  The  accounts,  he  said,  were 
badly  mixed  and  would  take  some  time  to  straighten 
out. 

Originally  all  the  milk  was  sold  by  the  State 
Department  on  behalf  of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 
Later  the  milk  of  the  co-operative  creameries  was 
not  included  in  the  general  sale,  and  the  Marketing 
Association  was  organized  to  sell  this  part  of  the 
milk  on  a  two  per  cent  commission.  Then  the  Coun¬ 
try  Milk  Company  was  incorporated  to  sell  the  milk 
lor  the  Marketing  Association.  This  required  dupli¬ 
cation  of  officers  and  salaries  and  overhead  expenses, 
and  since  the  company  adopted  the  policy  of  selling 
in  the  city  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  milk  trust  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  increase  output,  and  a  sur¬ 
plus  accumulated  which  had  to  be  manufactured  at 
a  loss. 

The  directors  of  the  Country  Milk  Company  are: 
It.  D.  Cooper,  Little  Falls;  F.  II.  Thompson.  Holland 
Latent;  II.  .T.  Mosher,  South  New  Berlin;  It.  S. 
Smith,  I)e  Ituyter;  ,T.  Sheklen,  Lawrenceville. 

A  most  unusual  situation  grew  out  of  President 
Cooper’s  refusal  to  furnish  information  in  reference 
to  the  business.  The  Marketing  Association  had 
some  28  members,  each  represented  by  a  trustee. 
Month  after  month  these  trustees  assembled  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1,000  a 
visit,  but  they  never  could  get  a  business  or  financial 
statement,  and  of  course  without  such  information 
they  were  unable  to  pass  judgment  on  any  business 
proposition.  Month  after  month  the  losses  continued 
to  pile  up  and  the  trustees  who  were  expected  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  producers  were  helpless 
for  want  of  information  about  the  business  they 
were  expected  to  direct.  If  we  could  write  but  one 
rule  for  farm  co-operative  organizations  it  would 
be  to  provide  monthly  credit  and  full  publicity  by 
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a  committee  responsible  directly  to  the  membership 
and  without  official  connections. 


High  Cost  of  Milk  Production 


While  competent  authority  has  shown  that  milk 
is  the  cheapest  in  a  relative  food  value  of  the 
ordinary  foods,  yet  the  consumer  has  complained 
particularly  of  the  price  of  milk.  City  consumers 
seem  to  have  beeh  persuaded  that  farming  is  an 
easy  and  prosperous  occupation,  and  that  the  farmer 
is  bearing  down  on  the  consumers  in  his  demand  for 
the  price  of  milk.  They  should  remember  that  the 
farmer  gets  less  than  one-half  the  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  but  where  the  other  half  goes  is  another 
story. 

The  urgent  need  of  the  producer  is  a  system  of 
accounting  to  show  the  cost  of  production  and  to 
account  for  every  dollar  expended  in  the  process. 
Such  a  system  has  been  in  use  at  Fairdale  Farms 
at  Maynard,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  during  the 


past  year. 

The  following  compilation  gives  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  hundred  weight  and  also  by  the  quart 
for  December.  1919: 


Cost  per 
Quart 

2.7  Cents 

4.4  “ 

2.8  “ 

1.5  “ 

1.4  “ 


12.8 

9.3 


Cost  per 
100  lbs. 

Purchased  grain  .  $1.24 

Hay,  ensilage  and  home-grown 

foods  .  2.04 

Man  and  horse  labor .  1.31 

Interest  and  depreciation  on  pro¬ 
ducing  cows  . 09 

Repairs  and  general  expenses . 60 

Total  cost,  not  including  return  on 

investment  .  $5.94 

Price  received  for  milk  in  December. 

1918  .  4.35 

The  following  table  gives  the  profit  or  loss  mouth  by 
month  for  the  entire  year: 

Profit 

March  . 

April  . 

May  . 

June  . $101.13 

July  .  70.82 

August  .  31.65 

September  .  40.14 

October .  58.05 

November  . 

December  . 

January  . 

February  . 


Loss 

$119.27 

113.81 

19.25 


52.91 

47.75 

04.38 

70.00 


Totals  . 

Net  loss  for  the  year 


$302.39  $487.37 

185.00 


The  investment  in  buildings,  land,  equipment,  etc.,  in 
this  case  justly  chargeable  to  milk  production  was  at 
least  $10,000  and  no  interest  or  profit  on  this  invest¬ 
ment  was  figured  in  the  above  schedule  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction  cost.  No  manufacturer  or  merchant  would 
consider  a  return  of  less  than  20  per  cent  a  satisfactory 
return  upon  an  investment  of  $10,000;  but  assuming 
the  modest  return  of  only  10  per  cent  upon  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  milk  production,  a  profit  of  $1,000  would  be 
called  for  instead  of  a  loss  of  $185  as  shown. 

The  question  naturally  arises  how  the  farmer  can 
continue  in  the  business  of  milk  production  if  that 
business  is  carried  on  at  a  loss.  The  answer  is  that 
the  ordinary  farmer  does  not  recognize  many  of  the 
legitimate  items  of  expense  listed  above.  Purchased 
grain  is  an  item  of  direct  outlay,  and  this  cost  is  upper¬ 
most  in  the  mind  of  the  milk  producer,  although  it 
represents  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  cost  of  milk 
production.  The  cost  of  hay  and  home-grown  feeds  is 
produced  by  farm  labor  and  calls  for  little  direct  outlay, 
and  fhe  farmer  fails  to  consider  it  at  its  full  cost  of 
production. 

If  the  milk  producer  has  come  into  the  ownership  of 
his  farrn  by  inheritance  he  is  not  likely  to  consider  the 
item  of  interest  charge  or  the  return  upon  the  value  of 
his  farm.  If  the  milk  producer  is  a  tenant  farmer,  the 
loss  of  a  proper  return  upon  the  value  of  the  farm  is 
shared  by  both  the  tenant  and  the  owner,  for  the  rent 
of  hut  few  farms  yields  sufficient  income  to  properly 
maintain  the  buildings,  fences  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

The  milk  producer  is  held  to  his  task  for  much  the 
same  reasons  which  hold  the  city  worker  to  his  task — 
it  is  the  only  work  with  which  he  is  familiar  and  for 
which  he  is  fitted*— and  he  cannot  take  the  risk  of  going 
into  another  business. 

The  steadfastness  of  the  milk  producers  in  the  recent 
“milk  strike”  indicates  that  they  have  come  to  feel  that 
the  limit  has  been  reached,  and  that  the  high  cost  of 
milk  production  must,  in  part  at  least,  be  assumed  by 
the  distributor  and  the  consumer. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulties  will  call  for  more 
economical  distribution  of  milk  to  the  consumer  with 
profits  to  the  distributor  no  greater  than  the  profits  to 
the  producer  upon  a  like  investment. 

If  this  condition  cannot  be  secured  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  distributor,  it  must  be  secured  through 
the  establishment  of  farmer-owned  plants  throughout  the 
country,  and  these  plants  must  be  designed  to  make  up 
the  surplus  milk  into  milk  products,  and  to  be  able  to 
give  to  the  trade  just  what  the  trade  wants  and  no 
more. 

On  the  part  of  the  producer,  the  solution  calls  for 
better  cows  and  better-fed  cows — cows  with  vearly  pro¬ 
duction  above  6.000  pounds  of  milk — and  this  calls  for 
the  keeping  of  records  of  individual  production. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  H.  B.  SWEET. 


A  Suggestion  About  “Free  Seeds” 

Our  old  friend  the  packet  of  “free  seeds”  is  now 
appearing  like  the  bluebirds  and  the  woodchucks. 
We  have  had  several,  although  we  tried  hard  to  get 
off  the  list  last  year.  There  seems  no  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  nuisance  except  by  sending  the  package 
hack  to  the  Congressman  by  express — C.  O.  D.  But 
here  is  a  new  idea.  The  following  letter  was  writ¬ 
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ten  to  Congressman  James  S.  Parker  by  George  R. 
Schauber,  of  vSaratoga  Co..  N.  Y. : 

In  regard  to  the  free  seeds,  I  am  absolutely  opposed 
to  this  free  seed  distribution.  If  new  varieties  or  new 
types  were  distributed  and  the  farmer  could  thereby  get 
something  that  might  prove  of  value  to  him,  and  he 
would  be  unlikely  to  obtain  from  other  sources,  the 
principle  would  be  good,  and  such  distribution  proper, 
but  as  the  system  is  now  operated  the  varieties  sent: out 
have  been  in  cultivation  for  years,  and  in  many  sections 
have  been  discarded  by  the  more  progressive  growers 
for  newer  varieties  that  have  proven  superior.  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  equally  justified  in  distributing  free  food 
or  clothing,  and  if  they  followed  the  styles  as  closely  as 
they  have  vegetable  developments,  they  would  still  be 
sending  out  high-top  leather  boots  and  hoopskirts. 

I  do  not  care  for  any  of  these  seeds  for  my  own 
planting,  but  as  long  as  the  system  does  exist  I  can 
think  of  no  better  use  to  which  these  seeds  can  be  put 
than  to  give  them  to  the  school  children  for  their  school 
gardens.  We  have  about  100  children  in  our  school, 
and  with  seven  acres  of  land  have  ample  room  for  them 
to  garden  to  their  heart’s  delight.  I  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  will  he  glad  to  accept  such  seeds  as 
you  see  fit  to  send  for  this  purpose,  and  I  really  think 
they  will  do  more  good  used  in  this  way  than  they  will 
in  competing  with  the  regular  and  legitimate  seed  mer¬ 
chant.  I  know  from  previous  correspondence  that  you 
are  opposed  to  this  petty  seed  graft,  and  I  wish  enough 
were  of  like  mind  to  abolish  the  system  as  it  now  ex¬ 
ists. 


Physical  Training  In  Rural  Schools 

A  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  State  Department  re¬ 
fers  to  the  “Comprehensive  program  of  physical  train¬ 
ing”  in  the  rural  schools  put  on  throughout  the  State 
this  year,  and  expects  it  to  do  wonders,  but  keeps  very 
shy  of  details  or  the  way  it  was  “put  over”  the  taxpayer, 
or  whether  it  was  favorably  received  or  not.  Having 
been  about  somewhat  in  two  or  three  counties,  I  have 
yet  to  meet  a  farmer  or  taxpayer  who  is  in  favor  of 
their  school  being  closed  one  day  each  month  for  the 
teacher  to  attend  a  physical  training  conference  held 
somewhere  in  the  county  most  convenient  to  the  travel¬ 
ing  instructor,  while  the  teachers  generally  object  to 
spending  more  than  their  day’s  wages  to '  attend  the 
same.  Counting  the  time  and  expense,  is  it  not  another 
case  of  “paying  too  dear  for  the  whistle”?  Were  the 
parents  more  familiar  with  the  required  stunts  and 
supervised  games,  the  whole  scheme  would  be  ridiculed 
to  oblivion. 

To  attempt  to  teach  dancing  in  a  country  schoolhouse 
having  on  an  average  less  than  30  sq.  ft.  of  clear  floor 
space  is  somewhat  cramped  :  while  pupils  prefer  to  use 
their  own  initiative  in  starting  games,  rather  than  to 
play  by  rule.  To  see  a  gathering  of  teachers  squeezing 
through  hoops,  jumping  over  imaginary  brooks,  and 
playing  tag  and  bean-bag  games,  requires  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  believe  any  educational  advantages  are 
derived  from  it.  Gov.  Smith  in  his  inaugural  message, 
when  urging  retrenchment  in  public  expenses,  savs : 
“Many  of  the  proposals  for  new  activities  of  the  State 
will  require  money.  The  wasted  dollar  not  only  bur¬ 
dens  the  citizens,  but  helps  retard  the  progress  of  the 
State.”  /Will  the  rural  residents  quietly  submit  to  this 
entering  wedge  of  enforced  taxation?  If  so.  then  those 
proposed  $300  chemical  toilets  will  follow  along  soon 
for  the  taxpayer  to  settle  for  as  a  matter  of  course,  r. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Autocratic  Power  of  School  Authorities 

I  have  been  reading  the  articles  in  regard  to  country 
schools,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we 
need  in  this  country  is  a  new  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  With  free  speech  strangled,  the  press  muz¬ 
zled.  and  taxation  without  representation,  as  in  the 
matter  of  sanitary  toilets  for  rural  schools,  it  is  time 
there  was  a  change.  The  autocratic  power  with  which 
the  Board  of  Regents  makes  and  enforces  laws,  regard¬ 
less  of  circumstances  or  conditions,  would  do  credit  to  a 
Kaiser.  Not  that  I  am  opposed  to  any  legitimate  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  advancement  of  education,  but  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  being  held  up  by  any  bunch  of  politicians  who 
may  come  before  the  footlights. 

hast  year  we  were  obliged  to  pay  a  physical  instruc¬ 
tor  to  go  to  each  school  two  or  three  times  during  the 
year.  The  farmers  protested  and  the  law  was  repealed, 
making  it  optional  with  each  school,  and  this  vear  those 
who  did  not  want  it  are  compelled  bv  order  of  the  Ed¬ 
ucation  Department  of  the  State  to'pav  and  send  the 
teacher  once  a  month  to  some  place  to  receive  physical 
instruction,  thus  making  us  lose  nine  days’  instruction 
in  each  school  during  the  year,  and  incidentally  putting 
putting  another  over  on  the  farmers.  Some  vears  ago 
four  school  commissioners,  elected  by  the  people,  looked 
after  the  schools,  better,  and  at  less  expense,  in  Oneida 
County.  than  seven  district  superintendents,  not  elected 
by  the  people,  do  at  present.  So  much  for  politics  iu 
the  management  of  rural  schools.  c.  J.  SAEMOX 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Man  Who  Wants  a  Farm 

The  editor  has  sized  up  the  case  of  the  man  who 
wants  to  get  a  farm  on  monthly  pavments,  W.  L.  FI  , 
page  35o.  I  live  right  in  the  heart  of  the  section  of 
cheap  farms  of  New  York  State,  where  old  folks  or 
those  not  strong  enough  to  stand  hard  work  are  parting 
with  their  farms  at  ridiculously  low  prices,  where  oc¬ 
casionally  a  farm  is  sold  on  quarterlv  pavments  or 
someone  sells  a  farm  on  $100  down  and  $i00  a  year 
thereafter.  In  none  of  these  cases  have  sales  been  made 
to  entire  strangers,  so  far  as  I  know.  Moreover,  none 
have  sold  stock  and  tools  on  any  such  conditions.  It 
takes  money  usually  or  some  form  of  security  to  get 
such  things,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Cows  have  been 
bought  by  some  of  these  men  on  rather  slight  security, 
and  a  few  tools  as  well,  but  there  needs  commonly  to 
be  something  to  tie  to  somewhere.  Iu  the  case  of  the 
one  who  makes  the  inquiry,  it  would  strike  anyone  as 
strange  that  nothing  has  been  saved  by  this  time.  At 
40  one  does  not  commence  things  verv  much  unless 
something  of  the  sort  has  been  done  before.  I  think 
that  any  farm  owner  would  need  to  be  convinced  that 
something  had  not  been  neglected  before.  It  may  be 
that  the  boys  will  save  if  “Dad”  has  not.  but  that  is 
hardly  to  be  looked  for.  There  may  have  been  severe 
and  prolonged  sickness,  or  it  may  have  been  a  disastrous 
fire  that  wiped  out  years  of  savings,  but  if  it  is  just 
neglect  to  save  heretofore,  that  will  most  likely  continue 
This  man  may  be  able  to  make  a  clear  case!  and  if  so 
he  can  get  a  farm,  and  a  good  one.  readily.  Farms  are 
cheap  and  sellers  anxious  to  make  bargains.  it.  h.  l. 

IL  N.-Y. — There  have  been  30  or  more  letters  from 
men  who  say  they  have  farms,  but  many  of  them  want 
to  know  why  W.  L.  II.  has  uot  saved  anything  in  at 
least  20  years  of  working  life. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


.Tack  Junior  wanted  a  gun.  In  fact  lie 
could  not  talk  or  think  of  anything  else, 
lie  wanted  a  gun  that  would  kill  coyotes. 
He  had  owned  a  22-calibre  riile  since  he 
was  weight  years  old,  but  that  was  not 
powerful  enough,  lie  had  shot  two  coyotes 
with  it,  but  failed  to  kill  them,  owing  to 
the  light  weight  of  the  bullet  and  the 
lack  of  force  in  the  gun.  He  knew  he 
had  hit  them,  because  one  had  turned  and 
bitten  at  its  side,  and  the  other  had  gone 
off  limping.  This  convinced  him  that  it 
was  not  only  useless  but  cruel  to  attempt 
to  kill  them  with  the  small  gnu. 

Tie  studied  catalogues,  haunted  stores 
that  kept  guns  for  sale,  talked  with  every¬ 
one  who  would  listen  to  him  and  obtained 
all  the  information  he  could  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  guns.  He  subscribed  for  a  maga¬ 
zine  devoted  to  hunting  and  trapping,  and 
read  every  article  on  guns  and  the  com¬ 
parative  virtues  of  each,  and  after  all 
this  study  and  research  and  inquiry  lie 
decided  upon  the  kind  of  gun  he  wanted. 
It  was  to  be  a  .25- .20  repeating  rifle. 

He  knew  exactly  why  he  wanted  that 
particular  gun.  It  carried  a  larger  bullet 
than  the  .22.  but  no  so  large  as  to  make 
it  much  more  expensive  to  shoot.  It  was 
a  nice  size  to  carry  and  operate ;  not  too 
heavy,  but  possessing  enough  power  to 
carry  accurately  several  hundred  yards, 
and  force  enough  to  kill  coyotes  or  larger 
game.  Ilis  father  and  mother  were  heart¬ 
ily  in  sympathy  with  his  absorbing  desire 
for  a  new  gun.  His  father  could  remem¬ 
ber  how  intense  had  been  his  longing  for 
that  very  tiling  when  he  was  a  boy  but, 
like  his  father  before  him,  lie  could  not 
afford  to  grant  his  son’s  wish  outright. 
However,  he  at  last  told  Jack  that  he 
might  have  a  piece  of  ground  to  plant  t<> 
anything  he  chose,  and  that  if  he  could 
earn  enough  from  it  to  buy  a  gun,  he 
could  have  the  money  for  that  purpose. 

Jack  accepted  the  offer  eagerly,  selected 
his  plot  of  ground  and  decided  upon  the 
crop,  lie  would  raise  squashes.  He  did 
most  of  the  plowing  and  harrowing  him¬ 
self  with  the  big  gray  team  and  more  or 
less  picturesque  language  al  the  way  they 
snapped  him  around  at  the  end  of  the 
plow  handles.  He  was  so  eager  to  get 
the  seed  in  early  that  he  wanted  to  plant 
in  February;  but  his  father  explained 
that  it  would  not  he  safe  to  plant  before 
the  latter  part  of  April  or  the  flrst  of 
May.  The  Spring  was  wet  and  cold,  and 
it  was  May  before  it  was  warm  enough 
for  planting.  Then  the  weather  turned 
hot  and  dry,  as  Colorado  climate  has  a 
way  of  doing,  and  every  day  found  Jack 
laboring  and  perspiring  in  the  squash 
patch,  hilling  up  the  ground  and  putthig 
in  the  seed.  The  work  of  preparing  the 
soil  was  particularly  laborious,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  win  1  blew  almost  every 
day,  drying  and  baking  the  ground  so  that 
it  was  necessary  to  break  the  crust  and 
pulverize  the  earth  before  anything  could 
be  planted.  It  took  until  the  flrst  of 
June  to  finish  the  planting,  with  school 
and  other  interruptions,  but  he  kept  at  it. 
staying  out  until  he  had  to  be  made  to 
come  in  to  his  meals,  lie  was  anxious 
about  the  delay,  fearing  that  the  last 
planting  would  not  have  time  to  mature 
squashes.  The  ground  was  so  dry  and 
hard  that  it  had  to  he  irrigated  to  supply 
moisture  for  the  seed  to  sprout.  Then  it 
baked  again,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go 
over  every  hill  with  hoe  and  spading  fork 
to  break  up  the  crust. 

At  last  the  plants  began  to  appear, 
thrifty  and  sturdy.  But  in  less  than  a 
week  after  they  were  up  they  began  to 
droop  and  die  at  an  alarming  rate.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  little  yellow  and  blaek  striped 
beetles  were  attacking  the  leaves  and 
stems.  After  all  the  labor  of  getting  the 
Crop  to  this  stage  this  new  difficulty 
seemed  almost  overwhelming.  Jack  spent 
hours  of  work  in  the  hot  sun.  and  killed 
thousands  of  the  marauders  by  hand.  The 
next  morning  others  had  come  thicker 
than  ever. 

“I  see  where  my  gun  doesn’t  ma¬ 
terialize,”  he  groaned,  sitting  down  wear¬ 
ily  in  a  chair.  “The  bugs  have  cleaned 


A  Ton  oi  Squashes 

How  a  Boy  Made  His  Wish  Come  True 
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up  every  hill  as  tar  as  they  have  gone. 
By  tomorrow  night  there  won’t  be  a 
squash  vine  left,  and  it’s  too  late  to 
plant  any  more.” 

The  family  held  a  council  of  war.  They 
telephoned  to  six  different  people  who. 
they  thought,  might  be  able  to  give  ad¬ 
vice — two  market  gardeners,  a  nursery¬ 
man.  two  practical  fanners  and  a  drug¬ 
gist.  None  of  them  even  knew  what  the 
insects  were,  and  having  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  could  not  suggest  a  remedy.  There 
was  no  time  to  write  to  the  Agricultural 
College.  The  squashes  would  be  gone  be¬ 
fore  their  inquiry  could  reach  its  desti¬ 
nation.  to  say  nothing  of  a  reply.  Kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  was  tried  cautiously.  That 
cooked  the  leaves.  The  family  council 
next  suggested  Baris  green  mixed  in 
water.  It  wouldn't  run  through  the 
sprinkler.  They  tried  it  mixed  with  ashes 
and  soot.  It  checked  the  bugs  to  some 
extent,  but  blew  away.  Jack  worked  with 


the  interests  of  the  county  by  advertising 
its  resources.  The  big  squash,  placed  on 
exhibition,  was  conspicuous  among  the 
agricultural  products. 

There  had  been  some  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  family  concerning  the 
selling  end  of  the  enterprise.  Jack  had 
spoken  of  “peddling  out”  his  squashes 
as  if  he  dreaded  the  undertaking.  To  the 
surprise  of  everyone  therefore,  he  an¬ 
nounced,  quite  casually,  one  night  after 
school,  that  he  had  been  down  town  tak¬ 
ing  orders  for  squashes,  lie  had  sold  190 
pounds,  to  he  delivered  the  no-  l  time  any¬ 
body  should  go  in  with  the  team.  After 
that  he  went  among  the  grocery  stores 
and  meat  markets  every  night  after 
school,  and  was  so  successful  that  he 
secured  orders  for  all  he  had  within  two 
or  three  weeks.  Before  he  sold  them  all. 
however,  he  discovered  that  the  guns  of 
the  model  which  lie  had  chosen  had  all 
been  sold  hut  one.  His  flrst  intention 


“He  ktieir  exactly  irhy  he  wanted  that,  particular  nan." 


this  for  several  days,  but  soon  saw  that 
it  would  not  save  the  crop.  Then  a  friend 
who  heard  of  his  trouble  gave  him  a  bottle 
of  nicotine.  This  remedy  applied  with 
water  through  the  sprinkler  solved  the 
problem  with  the  insects  that  work  above 
ground.  It  was  necessary  to  make  sev¬ 
eral  applications,  but  when  it  was  found 
to  be  effective  repeated  applications 
seemed  simple.  The  family  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
there  was  to  be  “no  rest  for  the  wicked,” 
whoever  they  might  he,  as  Jack  put  it, 
for  the  squash  vines  were  next  attacked 
by  root-borers.  These  work  at  the  root 
and  stem  of  the  vine,  and  the  lirst  hint 
of  their  devastating  operations  is  dis¬ 
covered  when  one  finds  the  vines,  which 
the  day  before  looked  thrifty,  wilted  and 
dying.  t’nrbon  bisulphide  was  applied 
with  good  success.  Observing  great  cau¬ 
tion  with  this  deadly  poison  and  high  ex¬ 
plosive,  Jack  punched  holes  in  the  ground 
about  three  inches  from  the  plants,  and 
into  each  hole  poured  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  poison,  covering  it  so  that  the  con¬ 
fined  fumes  would  work  through  the  soil. 

In  addition  to  fighting  insects  the 
ground  was  twice  cultivated,  and  irri¬ 
gated  four  or  five  times.  Much  of  the 
weeding  was  done  by  hand.  In  this  the 
boy  was  assisted  by  the  family;  but  for 
•the  most  part  he  carried  on  the  war 
against  weeds,  insects,  wind  and  drought 
alone.  With  the  gun  for  his  goal  he 
squared  his  jaw  and  fought  on  when  ,t 
looked  as  if  the  odds  were  overwhelming, 
and  in  spite  of  every  misfortune  known 
to  the  process  of  squash  culture  enough 
squashes  matured  so  that  when  they  were 
gathered  there  were  more  than  a  ton  h.v 
actual  weight.  Some  were  very  large, 
one  specimen  weighing  30  pounds.  This 
was  sold  to  a  man  engaged  in  promoting 


had  been  to  solid  away  for  his  gnu  ;  but 
by  comparing  prices  !•••  had  found  that 
he  could  actually  make  a  small  saving 
by  buying  from  the  local  dealer.  He  ha -I 
not  yet  collected  enough  to  pay  for  the 
gun,  and  he  feared  that  before  he  could 
be  sure  of  the  amount  needed  the  last 
one  would  be  gone.  To  add  to  his  con¬ 
cern,  the  dealer  had  said  that  with  the 
next  lot  the  price  would  be  increased  35 
per  cent,  which  meant  that  the  same  gttn 
which  had  been  selling  for  $14.50  would 
cost  $10.57.  lie  was  at  a  loss  to  kno.v 
what  to  do.  That  night  another  family 
council  was  held.  He  must  not  go  in  debt, 
and  he  must  not  have  to  pay  $5.07  more 
for  his  gun.  It  was  mother  who  found  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

She  suggested  that  he  go  to  the  dealer, 
who  was  an  acquaintance  of  the  family, 
buy  the  gnu  and  pay  down  what  money 
he  had :  have  the  gun  tagged  with  his 
name  and  the  information  that  it  was 
sold;  get  a  receipt  for  his  money  and  pay 
the  balance  as  it  came  in;  leaving  the 
gun  at  the  'tore  until  paid  for.  Tn  this 
way  the  dealer  took  no  risks;  the  hoy 
was  not  asking  for  credit,  and  everybody 
was  satisfied.  Jack  had  five  dollars  for 
the  first  payment.  In  a  week  lit'  made 
another  payment  of  five  dollars  and  the 
last  money  due  was  paid  in  about  four 
days  from  the  second  installment,  and  a 
receipt  taken  for  every  payment  so  there 
should  be  no  possible  misunderstanding 
about  the  transaction. 

With  the  last  payment  be  brought  borne 
bis  gun.  His  gun!  A  perfect  model  in 
every  detail.  The  satisfaction  and  pleas¬ 
ure  of  it  have  been  all  that  be  anticipated, 
and  worth  till  the  effort  it  cost  him  to 
make  bis  wish  come  true.  And  he  has 
killed  his  coyote,  too. 

JESSIE  I.  CARPENTER. 


The  Girl  Scout  Movement 
Details  of  the  Organization 

How  They  Started. — The  Girl  Scout 
movement  has  developed  because  of  the 
eager  demand  of  American  girls  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  is  Tor  organized  worn 
and  play  That  fits  them  for  the  duties 
devolving  niton  them  when  they  have 
homes  and  children  of  their  own.  Sir 
Hubert  Baden-1 ’owell  was  not  thinking  of 
the  little  girls  of  England  when  he  in¬ 
vited  the  English  boys  to  become  scouts. 
However,  about  six  thousand  little  girls 
didn’t  understand,  and  because  they  liked 
the  scout  idea,  they  applied  for  enroll¬ 
ment  along  with  tile  boys.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  refuse  them,  and  therefore  the 
Girl  Guides  wore  formed  as  a  sister  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  Miss 
Baden-1  ’owell.  under  Sir  Robert’s  gnid- 
ance  and  direction,  took  charge  of  the 
Girl  Guides.  Mrs.  Juliette  how,  of  Sa¬ 
vannah.  Georgia,  was  so  interested  in  th*' 
development  of  Iho  Girl  Guides  that  in 
1912  she  started  a  similar  organization 
in  tlu>  T’nited  States,  with  the  advice  ami 
encouragement  of  Sir  Robert  Badeu- 
I ’owell.  The  first  patrols  were  formed  in 
Savannah.  The  movement  grew  in  amaz¬ 
ing  proportions.  Girl  Scouts  were  in¬ 
corporated  in  1915.  and  a  year  later,  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  were  moved  to  New 
York. 

The  American  Movement. — There 
are  forty  thousand  Girl  Scouts  in  tlm 
1'nited  States,  where  there  were  less  than 
ten  thousand  a  year  ago.  The  numlrn- 
continues  to  swell  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  hundred  a  day.  Any  girl  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  IS  may  become  a  Girl 
Scout  by  passing  the  required  tests  for 
enrollment  as  a  tenderfoot  scout.  She  m 
then  entitled  to  wear  the  khaki  uniform 
of  the  scouts  and  to  compete  for  scout 
honors  and  badges.  -  The  flower  crest  neat¬ 
ly  sewn  over  her  left  breast  pocket  in¬ 
dicates  the  troop  to  which  she  belongs. 
The  Girl  Scout  motto  is  “Be  Prepared.’’ 
When  a  Girl  Scout  pledges  allegiance  t<> 
the  flag,  she  follows  up  her  pledge  with 
practical  service,  not  only  in  times  of 
war  but  in  times  of  pence.  As  a  Girl 
Scout  she  must  know  how  to  build  a 
proper  tire  in  a  stove  or  out  of  doors  to 
cook  tt  meal  for  hungry  girls  or  for  tin 
invalid;  to  set  the  table ;  to  sew.  which 
includes  cutting  and  making  garments; 
to  bathe  babies  anti  care  for  young  chil¬ 
dren:  to  keep  house  with  attention  to  tlm 
laws  of  hygiene;  to  make  and  tend  it 
garden;  to  swim;  to  tlike  over  strange 
roads  and  fields  and  to  make  an  intel¬ 
ligible  map  to  show  where  she  has  been  : 
to  use  the  Morse  code  of  telegraphy  ;  to 
signal ;  to  administer  first  aid :  to  know 
the  birds  and  trees  and  flowers;  to  play 
games  that  test  her  powers  of  observation 
and  train  her  senses  and  exercise  her 
imagination;  to  dance:  to  sing;  to  guard 
her  camp  or  home  against  tire;  to  be  a 
wholesome  American  girl  endowed  with 
both  fun  and  common  sense.  With  prepa¬ 
ration  like  this,  the  Girl  Scout  is  capable 
of  helping  herself,  her  neighbor,  or  her 
country.  Just  now.  her  sympathy  turns 
toward  the  program  of  reconstruction 
being  developed  throughout  the  world. 
Girl  Scouts  find  among  other  things,  a 
chance  to  help  the  interpretation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  foreign-born  people  in  our  country. 

IIki.ptnu  the  Eorkuin  Born. — \Ya* 
made  us  realize  liow  many  people  are 
living  and  working  in  the  Fnited  States 
without  even  a  knowledge'  of  the  English 
language.  Not  onl.\  in  the  big  cities,  hut 
wherever  there  is  a  factory  or  a  mill, 
there  are  groups  of  foreign  people  who 
live  apart,  mingling  only  with  their  own 
kind,  speaking  their  own  language,  form¬ 
ing  a  large  part  of  the  nation’s  industrial 
life,  but  knowing  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  around  them  only  through  their 
children  who  attend  the  public  schools. 
Girl  Scouts  bring  the  ideals  of  America 
to  these  people  through  their  children. 
In  co-operation  with  the  America  First 
Committee,  Girl  Scouts  first  gained  of¬ 
ficial  recognition  for  their  work  in  teach¬ 
ing  English  to  foreign  women.  More  im- 
( Continued  on  page  531) 
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jj  WOMAN  AND  HOME 

Last  Spring  10  cities  in  New  York 
State  voted  “dry.”  and  since  then  local 
prohibition  has  been  enforced.  In  order 
to  learn  the  effect  of  this  we  wrote  to 
several  persons  in  each  ot  these  cities, 
asking  for  an  impartial  statement  of  con¬ 
ditions.  These  letters  were  sent  at  ran¬ 
dom.  to  persons  who  are  strangers  to  us, 
as  we  think  this  the  surest  way  to  obtain 
facts.  There  was  a  very  large  response 
to  these  questions,  and  in  every  case  the 
reply  is  that  both  business  and  social 
conditions  have  been  improved  by  pro¬ 
hibition.  Many  of  those  who  wrote  ns 
are  working  people  who  have  not  been 
total  abstainers  in  the  past.  They  state 
without,  qualification  that  the  result  has 
surely  vindicated  the  “dry”  arguments. 
The  working  people  are  as  a  class  buying 
more  food  and  other  necessities,  and  sav¬ 
ing  more  of  their  money 
* 

Yes,  I  want  The  It.  X.-Y.  I  am  over 
50  years  old.  and  intend  to  stay  with  you 
as  long  as  1  live.  There  are  many,  things 
1  like  about  the  paper,  but  I  think  the 
spirit  of  it.  or  I  will  say  the  Christian 
spirit,  is  the  unifying  element  that  “gets 
me”  as  one  of  the  family.  It  has  been 
my  observation  that  those  who  read  The 
R  N.-Y.  year  after  year  are  persons  who 
have  much  in  common,  and  whose 
thoughts  are  much  alike,  willing  to  help 
each  other 

Pennsylvania.  n.  m.  beach.  . 

We  have  worked  for  many  years  to  try 
to  develop  that  spirit,  and  it  is  now  evi¬ 
dent  to  all.  There  is  nothing  in  all  the 
world  quite  like  the  genuine  family  feel¬ 
ing  that  you  will  always  find  among 
readers  of  The  11.  X.-Y.  The  women  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  this.  As  a  rule 
they  decide  as  to  the  periodic  literature 
which  is  to  enter  their  homes,  and  no  one 
can  tell  how  much  we  owe  to  their  quiet 
yet  firm  demand  for  the  best. 

* 

Xot  long  ago  a  woman  wrote,  asking 
us  what  she  could  do  to  cure  her  husband 
of  the  drink  habit.  Within  a  few  days 
came  another  letter  from  one  who  wants 
to  use  a  email  kitchen  still  for  making 
whisky  “for  medical  purposes.”  Last  week 
a  woman  wrote  asking  how  she  could  in¬ 
duce  her  husband  and  son  to  give  up  the 
use  of  tobacco.  Almost  in  the  same  mail 
came  the  following: 

Last  Summer  we  grew  about  100  lbs.  of 
tobacco.  My  husband  and  grandpa  would 
like  to  make  some  of  it  into  plug  or  chew¬ 
ing  tobacco,  as  the  retail  prices  of  same 
have  gone  up.  up,  and  up,  and  the  size  of 
plugs  is  going  down,  down.  When  you 
4ook  at  the  size  and  consider  the  price, 
the  men  folks  say  it  is  about  as  expensive, 
if  not  more  so,  than  ladyfingers  or  marsh¬ 
mallows.  Can  you  give  us  any  informa¬ 
tion.  or  put  us  on  the  track  where  we 
would  be  most  likely  to  find  out  how  they 
make  plug  tobacco?  miss.  w.  ii.  b. 

Xew  Jersey. 

Making  plug  tobacco  is  not  in  our  line. 
It  would  not  hurt  our  feelings  if  all  the 
tobacco  in  the  world  were  used  to  plug  up 
the  life  currents  of  insects  and  other  ver¬ 
min.  Our  object  in  printing  this  is  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  questions 
which  our  people  send  us.  Xeedless  to 
say,  we  do  our  best  to  obtain  any  useful 
advice  or  information. 

* 

What  do  you  think  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  as  a  place  of  resi¬ 
dence?  T  wish  a  better  climate  than 
Southeastern  Ohio.  1  am  00;  have  been 
a  school  teacher  all  my  life,  and  paused 
long  enough  to  raise  three  children.  They 
are  all  gone  away.  1  teach  all  day,  and 
sometimes  1  can  scarcely  bear  to  enter 
the  house  at  night.  Do  you  suppose  that 
a  new  place  would  kill  this  feeling,  which 
is  very  hard  to  bear?  My  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  desires  me  to  give  up  all  work  and 
rest  the  remainder  of  my  life.  That  is 
the  worst  solution  of  all.  Yet  T  must  do 
something,  as  I  will  not  spend  another 
Winter  as  lonely  as  this  one.  II.  P. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  requests 
for  help  which  our  readers  send  us.  Of 
course  we  can  only  give  the  most  general 
advice,  for  it  is  usually  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonality.  We  think  an  active  woman 
would  make  a  mistake  if  she  stopped  all 
work  and  tried  to  “rest.”  That  would 
mean  an  unhappy  condition  for  her.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  in  a  new  situation, 
among  new  faces  and  scenes,  the  lonely 
feeling  would  fade  away.  Much  of  it  is 
no  doubt  due  to  old  associations.  There 
are  some  delightful  places  in  Maryland 
where  you  would  find  pleasant  neighbors 
and  .un.  agreeable  climate,  but  you  should 
be  very  careful  where  and  how  you  locate. 


You  need  a  change  of  scene  and  a  new  oc¬ 
cupation  which  will  interest  you. 

* 

Ax  effort  is  being  made  in  New  York 
to  open  juries  to  women.  The  plan  is 
not  to  make  such  jury  duty  compulsory, 
but  to  give  women  opportunity  in  case 
they  care  to  serve.  It  is  argued  that  in 
some  cases,  such  as  those  involving  the 
rights  of  children  or  helpless  wives  or 
mothers,  women  should  have  a  right  to 
jury  duty,  and  that  they  might  accom¬ 
plish  much  good.  This  movement  has 
hardly  taken  definite  shape  yet.  On  page 
527  a  woman  from  Washington  tells  of 
her  experience  as  a  juror.  In  Idaho  some 
women  have  served  on  the  jury,  but  the 
law  concerning  it  is  not  clear. 

A  City  Woman  Wants  Co-operation 

Your  paper  has  been  very  valuable  to 
me.  as  it  has  been  the  only  means  through 
which  I  have  gained  information  as  to 
the  real  facts  in  the  milk  controversy. 
The  city  press  is  certainly  in  collusion 
with  the  milk  trust  to  keen  the  public 
uninformed  and  confused,  either  printing 
nothing  at  all.  or  hiding  the  subject  away 
in  some  obscure  column  in  brief  incom¬ 
plete  paragraphs.  As  a  helpless  consumer 


1  have  watched  the  growing  power  of  the 
distributors  year  by  year,  until  they  have 
arrived  at  their  present  state  of  arro¬ 
gance.  and  I  rejoice  at  their  first  defeat 
lately  given  them  by  the  producers,  and 
am  encouraged  by  the  plans  being  made 
by  the  farmers  to  maintain  their  freedom. 
It  leads  me  to  hope  that  the  next  step 
will  now  be  possible — a  direct  deal  with 
the  consumer,  and  I  am  writing  you  to 
get  your  opinion  as  to  how  this  desired 
result  may  be  best  brought  about.  In 
the  first  place  the  consuming  public 
must  be  kept  better  informed  about 
the  facts,  such  as  that,  though  the 
producer  is  getting  a  cent  less  for 
milk  this  month,  that  reduction  has 
not  been  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  etc. 
I  do  not  know  how  this  could  be  done 
except  by  leaflets  sent  by  the  producers 
to  the  presidents  of  women’s  clubs,  to 
social  settlement  heads,  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  of  consumers,  so  as  to  con¬ 
vince  them  of  a  need  for  direct  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  producer  in  order  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  big  dividend  we  now  have  to 
make  for  an  unnecessary  corporation. 
Also  in  these  leafle's  could  be  stated  the 
unnecessary  and  expensive  restrictions  and 
laws  which  it  would  be  wise  to  amend, 
where  such  have  now  become  unnecessary 
or  where  State  and  city  laws  are  dupli¬ 
cated  Also,  through  these  leafh  s,  do 
you  not  think  the  consumers  coui-l  he 
stimulated  to  take  ten  dollar  shares  i.>  u 
co-operative  company  to  furnish  the 
trucks  and  other  machinery  ami  expenses 
necessary  for  the  direct  distribution  of 
milk  by  the  "reducers?  I,  for  one.  would 
very  much  like  to  see  some  such  inde¬ 
pendent  scheme  put  in  operation 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  mks.  f.  m.  s. 

It  always  seems  easy  to  start  such  a 
co-operative  enterprise  to  those  who  can 


see  the  advantage  of  doing  it.  We  must 
all  remember  how  strong  force  of  habit 
is,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  educate  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  new  methods.  The  great  majority 
of  city  consumers  want  cheaper  food, 
promptly  delivered,  and.  in  a  general  way, 
they  understand  that  they  would  be  better 
off  with  closer  dealing  with  farmers.  But 
they  do  not  know  how  to  make  the  change, 
and  for  years  they  have  been  led  into 
the  habit  of  supporting  the  middlemen. 
It  will  take  long  education  and  great 
patience  to  make  the  change,  but  it  has 
got  to  come.  It  is  work  for  the  women 
through  their  clubs  and  organizations. 
The  Bed  Cross  and  other  societies  formed 
for  war  work  might  well  continue  their 
activities  in  educating  the  people  of  both 
city  and  country  in  the  habit  of  getting 
together  and  understanding  each  other. 

Buying  by  Parcel  Post 

It  may  interest  you  and  your  readers 
to  know  that,  as  a  city  dweller  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  farming  is  limited  to  a 
few  weeks’  vacation,  usually  spent  in 
playing  with  a  vegetable  garden  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  town,  I  find  your  paper  interesting 
chiefly  for  the  opportunities  it  offers  me  to 
purchase  things  from  the  country  by  par¬ 


cel  post.  1  always  turn  directly  io  your 
classified  advertising  column  and  look  for 
offers  of  honey,  cottage  cheese,  peanuts, 
etc.,  to  be  sent  by  mail.  I  patronize  such 
advertisements  to  the  limit  of  my  con¬ 
sumption  capacity,  and  regret  that  your 
advertisers  do  not  offer  us  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  commodities.  For  example,  if  some 
of  the  farm  women  who  can  vegetables 
would  advertise  their  goods  to  be  sent  by 
parcel  post,  it  would  make  some  of  us 
city-bound  poeple  happier. 

Massachusetts.  (it  as.  w.  mo  at;  ax. 

Before  the  war  many  of  our  readers 
developed  a  very  good  trade  at  selling 
farm  products  direct.  When  the  war 
broke  out  and  the  home  demand  for  food 
increased  this  trade  was  quite  largely 
given  up.  Now  it  is  coming  again.  Some 
farmers  have  tried  it  and  abandoned  the 
trade.  Lack  of  help  and  the  need  of  push¬ 
ing  the  farm  work  had  made  this  direct 
trade  impossible.  Again,  many  have  had 
an  unpleasant  experience  in  dealing  with 
a  certain  class  of  city  dead  beats.  These 
creatures  buy  and  pay  promptly  for  a 
time,  and  then  ask  credit.  If  they  get  it 
they  run  up  a  large  bill  on  fair  promises 
and  then  disappear  without  paying.  In 
dealing  with  strangers  country  people 
should  always  demaud  cash  in  advance. 


Homemade  Flour 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  fitted  a  pulley 
on  a  small  hand  mill  in  place  of  the  crank, 
and  arranged  it  to  run  by  engine  power 
while  grinding  feed  on  the  larger  feed 
mill.  Later  a  32-mesh  sieve  was  secured, 
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and  this  was  fitted  up  to  be  operated  by 
a  shaker  while  the  mill  was  running,  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  riddles  of  a  fan 
mill,  and  was  placed  so  that  the  ground 
wheat  falls  upon  the  higher  side  of  the 
sieve  and  gradually  works  down  over  the 
inclined  surface,  while  the  fine  particles 
drop  into  a  receptacle  below.  The  first 
sieve  left  too  much  fine  bran  in  the  flour, 
so  a  fiO-mesh  sieve  was  secured  and  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  other,  and  a  much  nicer 
product  is  the  result,  yet  much  of  the 
wheat  that  is  removed  in  ordinary  mill¬ 
ing  is  retained  in  the  flour.  The  flour  is 
much  like  the  old-time  buhr  flour,  though 
perhaps  coarser  and  darker,  but  cakes 
and  biscuits  made  from  this  flour  have  a 
sweeter  flavor  and  more  quality  than 
when  made  from  patent  flour. 

T  am  not  sure  yet  just  what  percentage 
of  the  wheat  can  be  recovered  in  the  flour 
by  this  < >u t tit.  but  at  any  rate  the  result¬ 
ing  bran  and  shorts  make  good  chicken 
feed.  By  setting  the  screen  at  different 
angles,  and  by  running  the  shaker  at  dif¬ 
ferent  speeds,  as  well  as  by  running  the 
mill  at  different  speeds,  the  quality  of 
the  flour  can  be  changed  to  suit  one’s 
preference.  Wheat  is  worth  $2.15  here, 
flour  $1.50  per  sack,  and  if  one  can  get 
10  pounds  of  flour  from  a  bushel  of  wheat 
the  flour  is  worth  .V2.40,  while  there  are 
20  pounds  of  feed,  worth  3c.  per  pound 
at  present  prices,  or  a  total  of  $3  for  the 
bushel  of  wheat,  and  you  have  85c.  per 
bushel  for  grinding.  Millers  here  do  not 
get  all  of  the  85c..  as  quite  a  lot  of  their 
product  is  sold  through  dealers.  Aside 
from  any  saving  I  prefer  this  homemade 
flour  to  the  patent  flour  because  of  its 
quality  and  flavor.  w.  E.  dlckwat.l. 

Ohio. 


Early  Training  of  Children 

I  wish  to  express  my  heartiest  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  A.  Ik’s  article,  “Spare  the  Rod 
and  Spoil  the  Child.”  on  page  141,  for  it 
put  into  words  what  I  have  many  times 
thought  about  our  inconsistency  in  punish¬ 
ing  our  children.  Every  parent  should 
read  Sidonie  Martyen  Gruenberg’s  “Sons 
and  Daughters”  and  “Your  Child  To¬ 
day  and  Tomorrow.”  They  are  the  most 
helpful  and  understandable  books  about 
children  that  I  have  ever  read,  especially 
the  first.  “Sons  and  Daughters.”  Judging 
from  my  own  experience,  II.  S.  K.  \Y., 
page  309.  need  not  worry  about  her  quar¬ 
relsome  little  sons,  for  youngsters  of  that 
age  to  scrap  constantly  is  as  natural  as 
for  puppies  and  kittens,  and  means 
but  little  more — it  is  a  young  animal’s 
way  of  enjoying  himself,  or  herself,  for 
girls  are  as  bad  as  boys  in  that  respect. 
My  boys  are  now  seven  and  nine  years 
old,  and  get  along  beautifully  together, 
though  they  wrangled  continually,  just  as 
hers  are  doing  at  that  age.  And  don’t 
take  sending  them  to  school  too  seriously. 
I  am  sure  that  hoys  from  wholesome 
home  surroundings  will  not  instinctively 
choose  the  worst  to  imitate  when  they 
leave  home  for  school.  But  be  sure  be¬ 
fore  sending  your  girls  and  hoys  to  school 
that  you  have  told  them  as  simply  and 
straightforwardly  as  possible  the  story 
of  the  formation  and  development  of  life 
and  the  meaning  of  sex.  If  is  pitiful  to 
think  of  the  number  of  hoys  and  girls  who 
are  left  to  learn  the  most  vital  things  of 
life  from  vulgar-tongued  and  i  gnorant 
playmates.  a.  o. 

R.  X.-Y. — The  remarkable  thing  about 
this  is  that  the  very  article  which  “A. 
O.”  praises^  was  called  “cowardly  and 
disreputable”  by  another  correspondent. 


Thoughtlessness  versus  Conservatism  or 
Thrift 

Here  is  a  niiestion  for  the  woman’s 
department  of  The  R.  X.-Y. — IIow  much 
is  the  lack  of  conveniences  in  the  farm 
home  due  to  the  thoughtlessness  of  the 
men.  and  how  much  to  the  conservatism 
of  the  women  and  their  desire  to  save 
their  husbands  poeketbook?  This  ques¬ 
tion  has  come  to  my  mind  through  the 
following  incident :  Our  Grange,  for 
want  of  n  hall  of  its  own,  has  met  in 
the  town  hall,  where  there  have  never 
been  any  conveniences  for  handling  a  slip¬ 
per  or  refreshments.  Water  was  heated 
on  the  old  box  wood  stove  used  to  heat 
the  hall,  and  a  little  table  in  a  crowded 
anteroom  was  the  rest  of  the  kitchen.  It 
was  suggested  one  day  by  one  of  the  men 
that  an  old  never-used  flight  of  stairs  be 
removed  from  that  anteroom  aud  a  bine 
flame  oil  stove  be  bought,  thus  making  a 
good  kitchen.  This  was  promptly  agreed 
t<>.  hut  some  of  the  women  thought  they 
eould  “get  along”  without  the  stove,  as  it 
was  pretty  expensive.  One  of  the  women 
did  mi  fires  t  a  sink,  which  was  added,  hut 
the  addition  of  another  table  being  sug¬ 
gested  the  women  finally  decided  that 
they  could  “get  along”  with  what  they 
had.  To  this  day.  when  they  want  the 
kerosene  stove  lighted,  the  women  usually 
ask  rhe  men  who  procured  it  to  do  it.  ap¬ 
parently  thinking  it  too  mysterious  a  pro¬ 
cess  for  them  to  solve,  it  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  group  of 
men  who  would  say  “they  could  get 
along”  without  some  suggested  labor- 
saving  device,  especially  when  it  was  to 
be  bought  with  money  they  themselves 
had  been  largely  instrumental  in  earning. 
How  about  it?  u.  a.  s. 

B.  X.-Y. — This  is  from  a  man  and  it 
may  suggest  a  wav  of  getting  more  con¬ 
veniences  in  tin*  house.  Evidently  some 
<>f  tin'  men  are  waiting  for  the  women  t* * 
assert  themselves  and  demand  necessities. 
The  moral  seems  to  be :  Stop  saying  you 
can  get  along,  but  call  for  some  house 
improvement  whenever  any  outside  ma¬ 
chine  or  fixture  appears. 


SKop  in  Comfort  inyour  Easy  Oiair 


March  22,  1010 

ployed  Girl  Scouts  as  messengers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  more  were  used  in  other  Govern¬ 
ment  work,  as  telegraphers,  messengers, 
clerks  and  for  special  work  they  were 
fitted  to  do.  When  the  emergency  was 
over,  it  is  typical  of  the  scout  spirit  that 
all  but  two,  who  were  eighteen  years  old 
and  self-supporting,  gave  up  their  profit- 
aide  employment  and  returned  to  school. 

Ain  to  tiie  Sick. — Girl  Scouts  or¬ 
ganized  soup  kitchens,  prepared  broths 
and  special  invalid  dishes  which  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  fill  doctors’  prescriptions  to 
over  five  hundred  people  daily  while  the 
influenza  epidemic  raged  in  Washington. 
These  scouts  continue  to  supply  five  gal- 


IT’S  all  in  the  Catalog — “Your  Bargain  Book” — 47 

separate  stores  tilled  to  overflowing  with  the  things  you 
want.  Instead  of  giving  up  precious  time  shopping, 
sit  comfortably  at  home  and  select  what  you  need  from 
the  Big  Catalog,  the  Department  Store  of  today.  Almost 
everything  is  there.  1  he  quality  of  every  article  is  guar¬ 
anteed.  I  he  price  of  every  article  is  low.  It  is  the  easiest 
and  most  comfortable  way  in  the  world  to  buy,  as  well  as 
the  safest  and  most  satisfactory. 

A  wonderful  book,  this  Big  Catalog  !  It  literally  spreads 
before  you  the  contents  of  47  huge  stores,  each  completely 
stocked  with  its  own  line.  Are  you  a  farmer,  dairyman  or 
poultry  breeder?  61  pages  are  given  up  to  modern  farm 
implements,  including  cream  separators,  incubators,  gas 
engines,  buggies  and  harness. 

Do  you  use  tools?  46  pages  display  a  hardware  stock  com¬ 
plete  in  every  detail. 

Are  you  furnishing  a  home?  95  pages,  many  picturing 
the  goods  in  their  actual  colors,  show  late  designs  in  fur¬ 
niture,  carpets  and  draperies. 

The  Dry  Goods  Store  occupies  71  pages,  many  in  color; 
the  Sporting  Goods  Store,  including  bicycles  and  auto  sup¬ 
plies,  has  60  pages;  the  modern  Drug  Store,  23  pages;  and 
so  on  through  the  long  list — Paint,  Wall  Paper,  Plumbing, 
Stoves,  Sewing  Machines,  Jewelry,  House  4  urnishings,  and 
many  others. 

Something  is  there  for  everybody.  Something  is  there 
for  you! 


©  b.v  Underwood  and  Underwood 

A  Kind  and  Courteous  Girl  Can  Milk •  a  Cow 


public  and  private  schools,  parishes,  syna¬ 
gogues,  churches,  missions,  settlement 
houses  and  community  centers  and  civic 
welfare  organizations,  wherever  girls 
want  to  be  organized  for  work  and  play, 
without  distinction  as  to  color,  creed, 
party  or  sect.  The  point  of  the  whole 
Girl  Scout  movement  is  that  girls  join 
because  they  want  to.  Tt  is  difficult  to 
find  and  train  leaders  fast  enough  to  take 
charge  of  new  groups  asking  to  be  en¬ 
rolled  as  scouts.  They  like  the  outdoor 
games,  camping  and  hikes.  They  take 
pride  in  striving  for  the  proficiency  badges 
which,  when  won.  advance  them  in  rank 
as  scouts.  They  find  no  sentimentality 
in  the  Girl  Scout  movement,  but  they 


Ions  of  soup  daily  to  the  poor  children  of 
the  public  playgrounds.  In  every  other 
city  Girl  Scouts  found  war  work  to  do. 
Perhaps  Washington  was  the  most  crowd¬ 
ed  community  in  the  United  States  and 
there  were  more  big  jobs  to  do,  hut  the 
noticeable  thing  about  the  Girl  Scout  war 
record  is  that  whatever  the  need  was  in 
the  community.  Girl  Scouts  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  erne  genc.v  cheerfully, 
“('lean  hands  and  clean  faces”  is  the 
Girl  Scout  slogan  in  Philadelphia,  where 
they  are  teaching  by  demonstration  and 
precept  the  principles  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene  in  co-operation  with  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  League. 

An  Intern  ation  al  Movement. — Many 
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The  Girl  Scout  Movement 

(Continued  from  page  532) 
portant  than  that  is  the  largo  number  of 
Girl  Scout  troops  formed  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  foreign-born  parents.  They  are 
proud  to  learn  to  he  Americans,  to  learn 
to  salute  the  flag,  to  draw  the  Stars  and 
Strpies  correctly,  to  love  it  for  the  kind¬ 
ness,  courtesy  and  loyalty  of  their  com¬ 
rade  scouts,  which  means  to  them  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  and  loyalty  <?f 
America. 

Democratic  Order. — The  democratic 
mingling  of  girls  in  scout  troops  encour¬ 
ages  tolerance  of  the  creeds  and  opinions 
of  others.  Troops  are  formed  in  both 


300  PAGES  OF  WEARING  APPAREL 

Every  member  of  the  family,  from  the  littlest  baby  to  the 
heads  of  the  home,  is  provided  for  in  the  tremendously  im¬ 
portant  matter  of  “what  to  wear.”  And  here  the  New  ork 
City  fashion  artists  and  style  designers  have  had  their  way. 
New  York  is  the  style  center  of  America,  and  the  managers 
of  our  Wearing  Apparel  Stores,  in  the  Very  heart  of  this  great 

Style  Center,  have  been 
able  to  select  from  the  best 
to  be  had. 

Send  for  “Your  Bargain 
Book”  now.  Use  the  cou¬ 
pon  or  send  a  postcard,  as 
you  please.  But  have  the 
book  beside  you.  It’s  as 
interesting  as  a  good  story. 
You’ll  find  it  hard  to  lay  it 
dow  n  onceyouhavelooked 
between  its  covers.  And, 
most  of  all,  it  will  save  you 
money  on  everything  you 
buy. “Your  Bargain  Book” 
is  sent  FREE.  Ask  for  it 
today. 


CSrlesHilliani  Stores 

96  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 


THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  96 

Store*  Building,  New  York  City 

Please  send  a  copy  of  “Your  Bargain  Book” 

to 

. Town . - . 

_ _ State . . . 

When  Girl  Scouts  Pledge  Allegiance  to  the  Flag,  They  follow  it  up,  with  Service 


put  a  high  value  on  their  honor  as  scouts, 
because  they  recognize  the  Girl  Scout 
Promise  and  Laws  as  a  code  for  clean, 
wholesome  living. 

Their  War  Record. — The  Girl  Scout 
war  record  includes  the  sale  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  Liberty  Bonds,  Thrift  Stamps 
and  War  Savings  Stamps ;  creditable  re¬ 
turns  in  money  from  their  war  gardens, 
derived  from  the  sale  of  fresh  and  canned 
vegetables,  fruits,  jams,  jellies,  pickles, 
etc. ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  surgical 
dressings  made  in  Red  Gross  workrooms 
and  equally  big  numbers  of  garments 
knitted  to  comply  with  Red  Cross  re¬ 
quirements.  Girl  Scouts  also  met  local 
emergencies.  During  the  war.  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General’s  office  in  Washington  em- 


t roops  have  adopted  war  orphans.  They 
give  entertainments  to  raise  money  for 
the  support  of  their  charges.  They  cut 
and  haste  and  sew  big  and  little  garments 
for  the  refugees  suffering  in  Europe.  The 
Girl  Scout  movement  is  international. 
Sometimes  the  name  varies,  but  the  essen¬ 
tials  are  the  same  in  the  Girl  Scouts, 
the  Girl  Guides  of  Great  Britain.  Les 
Eclai reuses  of  France,  and  the  similar 
organizations  for  girls  in  Holland,  Rou- 
mania,  Russia,  etc. 


Colonel:  “You  blithering  idiot!  In¬ 
stead  of  addressing  this  letter  to  ‘The 
Intelligence  Officer.’  you’ve  written  ‘In¬ 
telligent  Officer.’  There’s  no  such  person 
in  the  army  !” — Australasian. 
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The  best  Heater  and  the  best  Range  for  the 

a?  Farm  home  are  the  famous  • 

*  1 


COLD^AIP 


ONE-PIPE 

FURNACE 

1  his  illustration  is  made  to  show  the  inside 
arrangement  of  firepot  and  cold  air  chamber 
—the  principles  that  make  every  STEVVA  RT 
OXE  PIPE  Furnace  operate  perfectly. 


FUEl-SAVING 

RANGE 


This  is  just  one  of  our  many  models 
—  there  is  a  style  and  size  to  meet 
every  requirement  and  every  one  is 
STEWART  quality. 


Enjoy  warm  rooms  ol  Healthy 

Heat  and  a  BIG  yearly  fuel  saving 

by  installing  this  new,  simple,  sensible, 
scientific  system  of  heating  that  — 

% 

kept  people  '  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  last  winter  during  the 
coldest  weather  of  years. 

This  Powerful,  Durable,  Warm  air 

furnace  floods  the  whole  house  with  healthful, 
moist  warmth  and  yet  it  will  absolutely— 

keep  your  cellar  COOL 

Furnishes  MORE  heat  than  several 

stoves  is  cleaner,  less  expensive  to  run  and  it 

uses  WOOD,  hard  or  soft  coal 

Suitable  for  old  or  new  houses, 

churches,  schools  and  stores  ;  easily  installed  • 
very  strongly  built. 

Saves  Vs  to  Vz  on  Fuel 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  or  see 

nearest  STEWART  dealer  in  list  below. 


Read  what  these  New-Yorkers 
say  about  these  two  famous  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  STEWART  factory 

The  The 
Furnace  Range 


These  Stores  Sell  and 


26°  Below  Zero 

Yel  House  is  Warm 

“I  am  more  than  pleased 
with  Stewart  One -Pipe 
Furnace  you  installed  in 
my  home.  As  you  know, 
our  house  is  on  top  of  a 
High  hill  where  it  has 
no  protection  from  wind 
or  weather,  yet  during 
past  two  weeks,  with 
thermometer  from  zero 
to  26  below,  have  kept 
whole  house  warm  and 
comfortable  without  any 
trouble  whatever  and 
with  wood  for  fuel.” 

(Signed)  C.  L.  CORY, 
Mannsville,  N.  Y. 
January  9,  1918 


Used  25  Years 

Still  Bakes  WeU 

"My  STEWART 
Range  has  given 
me  perfect  service 
and  satisfaction  for 
the  past  25  years. 

It  still  bakes  well 
and  I  have  no 
trouble  at  all  to 
keep  fire  over  night. 

1  cannotrecommend 
it  too  highly.” 

(Signed) 

MRS.  B.  C.  WILLIAMS, 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Mote:  Mr.  Williams  is  member 
Executive  Commute  Slate  Grange 


NEW  YORK 


The  Stewart  Range 

saves  fuel  and  cooks  and  bakes  per¬ 
fectly  because  it  is  the  result  of  87  years’  of 
range  making  experience 

Durable,  efficient,  handsome,  easily 

kept  shining — you  certainly  will  enjoy  using 
a  S  TEW  ART.  Of  course,  we  make  many  stvles, 
but  the  model  illustrated  is  a  big 

favorite  in  the  farm  home 

It  is  strongly  built  to  stand  a  life  of 
hard  work  and  give  absolute  satisfaction.  It 
has  a  good  roomy  oven,  large  firebox  lined  with 
heavy  fire-brick,  with  close-fitting  joints,  insuring 
economy  of  fuel.  I  .urge  ash-pan  is  easily  accessible 
because  of  the  sliding  hearth.  Has  a  dust-proof 

Krafe;  nested  covers,  indestructible  dampers,  removable 
nickel  and  large  hot  water  reservoir  in  tact,  the  range  has 

every  modern  improvement 

And  you  will  be  delighted  with  its  perfect 
baking  oven  and  its  even  drawing  flues  and  its  plain 
yet  attractive  finish  so  easily  kept  clean  and  shining 

See  the  nearest  dealer  in  this 

list  below.  He  will  gladly  show  you  this 
or  any  other  style  STEWART  you  desire. 


Addlsou— F.  8.  Whitmore 
Albany  R.  C.  Reynolds 
Albany — C.  F. 

Albany  V.  F. 

Albion-  E.  VV. 

Alfred  E.  E. 

Alleghany — F. 


Co. 


Riblet  Co. 

Connor 
Wilcox 
Fenner 

-  - .  G.  Turner 

Altamont— M.  F.  Hollenbeck  Eat 
Altuiur — E.  A.  Fields  &  Co. 

Alton  a — Trombly  15ms. 

Amityville— Wm.  W.  Smith 
Amsterdam  J.  1*.  Denison  A 
Andes — E.  j.  Turnbull 
Angelica— A.  j.  Lytle 
Arjfyle — Birch  &  Kilmer 
Athens — Howland  &  Son 
Attica — G.  1).  Simon 
Auburn— E.  D.  Conley 
A  usable  Forks  R.  K  Murhoua 
Hambrldge-  -Van  Cott  A  liluler 
Raidw-insviHe  Cole-Leggeti  Hdw.  Co. 
Rallston — T.  R.  Town  lev  1 
Baraeveld— Alger  &  Marker 
Batavia— Steele  A  Torrance  Co. 
Beacon— 8.  j.  Howe  A  Son 
Belfast— J.  II.  Meineka 
Bellport— Chan.  W.  Hawkins 
Belmont  Sisson  A  Smalley 
Bemis  Heights  O.  H.  \  an  Wi« 
Benson  Mines  H.  J.  Corbett 
Berne  Tlieo.  Settle 
Binghamton  Crane  A  l*age 
Bloomiugdale  David  Cohen 
Bolton  I, lending  J.  W.  Ward  A  Sou 
Bruudulhip  Hillman  A  Benedict 
Brookixirt  Cook  A  King  Co 
Bronxvllle  C.  Morgemveek 
Brooklyn  o.  H.  A.  Mtihan 
Brooklyn-  (’has.  Tlsch 
Buffalo  A.  E.  Shuart 
Buffalo  C.  F.  Adams  Co. 

Buffalo  Jos.  E.  Zent 
Buffalo-  M.  ,1.  Patrick  A  Co. 
Buffalo—  Wolfel  A  Son 
Bullvlllo  I).  H.  Howell 
Burdette  lujvi  Price 
Burlington  Flats  II.  H.  Duiton 
Husklrk  c.  E.  Moston 
Brasher  Falls  Nell  Murphy 
Bridgehampton  J.  A.SamlfordASon 
Callieoon  Jacob  Weriau 
Cambridge— W.  II.  Cotton 
Canastota  Geo.  K.  Fisher  lldvv.  Co. 
Ganujnbarle — Bennett  A  Hilllngton 
Cunamluigua  A.  E.  Cooley  A  Co 
Canaseraga  I),  j.  Bennett 
Ciniisleo  .1.  R.  Keeler 
Canisteo  W.  S.  Meeks  A  Sou 
Cato  William  Kerr 
Cedarhurst  .1.  11.  Weston 
Cedarburst  Ed.  Horn 
Center  Moriches  David  T.  Rogers 
Central  Valley  Jones  Bros. 

<  hateaugay  W.  1).  Ryan  A  Co. 
Chenango  Forks  A.  L.  Palmer 
Cherry  Valley  Fox  A  Brlen 
Chester — J.  T.  Thompson 
Chestertown  Fred  Vetter 
Chitl.enango  it.  S.  Carl 
Churubusoo  T.  B.  Humphrey 
Clneinnatus  —Corning  A  Haskins 


Clarence— Ed.  Diet/ 

Clayton — Farrell  A  Cain 
Cohleskill-  A.  It.  Horst 
'ublesklll-  -I,.  I).  I.etts  A  Son 
Coeymans --Robbins  Bros. 

Cold  Spring  M  A.  Murray  A  Sou 
«  ollege  Point  John  A.  Halm 
Copenhagen  W.  P.  Carpenter  A  Co. 
ConewaAgo  E.  A.  Bagg 
Cooks  Falls  A.  Leighton 
Cooporstown  -Tibbets  A-  Root 
Corinth  Dewey  T.  Morris 
Corning  O.  T.  Adsit 
Cortland  Hollistei  Hdwe.  A  Pltig  Co 
Coxsaekie  K.  B.  Shepherd 
Croton  Falls — J.  II.  Moses 
Croton -on -Hudson — Miller  A  McCall 
Cuba  W.  C.  Warren 
Cutchogue  Clias.  P.  Tutldil 
Dnnsvflh  M.  E.  Kiehle  A  Son 
Dayton  -  J.  J.  Volk 
Deunsboro  J.  B.  Barker 
Delhi  A.  W.  Dubben 
Delmar  H.  V.  Wynkoop 
DetKisit  Deposit  Hardware  Co. 

Dexter  Dexter  Hardware  Co. 

Dlumond  Point  l.anfuir  A  PeutU  111 
Dobbs  Ferry  M.  Jlamill  Est. 

Dot er  Plains— M.  P.  Brady 
East  Chatham— O.  11.  Clark 
Hast  Hampton— Otto  Simmons 
East  Meredith  W.  I).  Beardsley 
East  Randolph  B.  R.  Johnson  A  Soil 
Elizabethtown  —Elizabethtown  Hdw.  Co. 
Ellenbttrg  Depot — 0.  A.  McGregor 
Kllenliurg  Depot-  G.  W.  Gilbert 
KHenvUle — Mrs.  M.  B.  Sehipper 
Ellington  Geo.  B.  Waith  Co. 

Elmira  Chaiuiian  Hardware  Co. 

Espor&nco  -Milton  Mters 

Fnirport — Percy  A  Clark- 

Far  Rockaway — Smith  Bros,  l'lbg.  Co. 

Fillmore  Simons  Robbins  Hdwe.  Co. 

Fine  J.  N.  MeLeod 

Floral  Park  E.  1*.  Campbell 

Floral  Park  E.  P.  Behre  Htg.  A  l'lbg. 

Fonda  Kurlhaum  A  Richter 

Fort  Ann  E.  A.  Lewis 

Fort  Covington  Farquhar  Bros. 

Fredonia  Peoples  Hdw.  Co. 

Friendship-  farter  A  Co. 

Gallupville-  A.  F.  Myers 
Guusetort  Fred  1..  Gifford 
Gillwrtsville  K.  V.  Palmer 
Gilhoa  Chas.  A.  Clark 
Glens  Falls  Whipple  A  Sherman 
Gloversvllle  W.  Fred  Bailey 
Goshen-  Goshen  Hardware  Co. 
Couverneur  A.  Hat /man  A  Son 
Grand  Gorge  O.  A.  Maynard 
Granville-  G.  \V.  Henry 
Great  Neck-  J.  Chas.  Frank 
Greene-  Beals  Hardware  Co. 

Greenport-  John  Geehrittg 
Greenville  M.  p.  Stevens  A  Son 
Greenwich  Parker  A  Cleveland 
Guilford  J.  It.  Shelton 
Hamilton  r.  Gulhrau 
Hammond  W.  T.  Stiles 
Hammond  A.  M.  Stiles 
Haneoek  8.  N.  Wheeler  A-  Sons 


Harpumvllle  G.  F.  Demeree  A 
HarristiMe  Jog.  Weeks  A  Son 
Hartford  J.  Palmer  A  Son 
Hart  Wick-  S.  S  Backus 


Sons 


Haverstraw-  H.  Simon 
Haverstraw — XV.  I..  Dcmarcst 
Hensonvtlle-  Makcly  A  McGlashen 
Herkimer — Home  Furniture  Co. 
Hermon  Martholomcw  A  Ltudley 
Hlcksville  Lawrence  8.  Braun 
High  Fails-  W.  Hotchkin 
Hilton  Edson  Taber 
Hinckley  Hinckley  Mere.  Co. 

Hobart  -A.  S.  Carroll 
Hoganshitrg  A.  Fulton  A  Son 
lloosick  Falls  Dorr  Hardware  Co. 
Hornell-  Mahoney  A  l.anphear 
Horaeheads — Thos.  Ilihhard  Co. 
Hudson — F.  R.  Maey 
Hudson  Falls  Sirs.  ‘ Chas.  A.  Crake 
Huntington— J.  B.  F.  Thomson 
llimtington— <).  S.  Sautmis  Co 
Hurleyvlllo — P.  V.  Mentuech 
I  lion — nion  Hardware  Co. 

Ionia— H.  K.  Dibble 
Jamaica  James  H.  Draper 
Jamaica — 1\  E.  Van  Slc.klen 
Jamestown  Jamestown  Hdwe  Co. 
•lava  Village  Fisher  Bros. 

Jefferson  lltilihard  Bros. 

Jeffersonville  W.  J.  Grishaber 
Johnson  ville  B.  Aiken  A  Son 
Johnstown-  Joint  C.  Rice 
Jamestown  Probst  Sheet  Metal  Co 
Jordan  Brace  Hardware  Co. 

Katonali  George  A.  Teed 

Keene  Valley  G.  H.  Luck  A  Co. 

Kecsevltle  Washer.  Quinn  A  Clifford 
Kingston-  B.  Izmghran  Co. 
LaFargevIlle  E.  R.  Milford 
Lagrangeville  G.  If.  lturhank 
Lagrangeville  G.  H.  Kent 
Lake  Placid  F.  G.  Walton 

Lake  Placid  Edwin  Kennedy  A-  Son 

Lancaster  F.  .1.  Wintermuutel 
Leonardsvillo  A.  M.  Coon 
la)  Roy  G.  T.  Greeuhain 
Liberty  M.  C.  Westbrook 
Uttle  Falls  J.  Wuldvogel  A  Soi 
Livingston  Manor  A.  JzArkerlv 
Loekport  lllggs  A  Staples  Hdw.  Co. 
Lowville  Jacques  Bros. 

Lyons  Phillip  Ueuehler  A  Son 
Madrid  E.  K.  MeK night 
Maloue  F.  11.  Monaghan 
Mannsville  Huggins  A  Beets 
Marathon  E.  F.  Kuickerhockci 
Marathon — L.  L.  Heed 
Marion  Marion  Hdw.  Co. 

Masonville  Cl)as.  E.  Wade 
Mussena  W.  L.  Smith 
MuttitucK  A.  F.  S. -argent 
Mcchonicville  11.  D.  Safford 
Medina  A.  J.  Morgan 
Middletown  H.  A.  Hunt 
Milford  Luther  A  llavvver 
Mineoia  F.  M  Jones 
Monroe— C.  S.  Kuiiriit  Co. 

Montauk  E.  B  Taber 

Mt.  Klseo  G.  K.  Ganun 

Mt.  Morris  Stiles  A  Kellogg 

Mt.  Upton  O.  J.  Riehmond  A  Son 

Montgomery  Brown  Bros. 

Naples  Graham  A  Fox 
Narrowsburg  J.  S.  Anderson 
Natural  Bridge— J.  N.  Monlondo 
Newark  W.  B.  Roche  A  Son 
Newark— Garlock  Utter  lldwe.  Co. 
Newark  Valley— C.  11.  Ackley 


Guarantee  STEWARTS 


New  Baltimore-  \V.  B.  Hotaling 
New  Berlin — Sacked  Hdwe.  Co. 
Newburgh  -J.  J.  McGougli 
Newburgh— Thomas  King 
Newburgh-  A.  H.  Pickens 
New  Hyde  Park— C.  H.  Gottsch 
Newport  K.  F.  Ireland 
NichoWille  Trussed  A  Davidson 
Niagara  Fails — C.  1*.  Metz 
Norfolk  \V.  I..  Ward 
North  Creek  Braley  A  Noxon 
Northport—Etl.  Pidg.-on  Co, 

North  Tonavvanda  G.  1).  Batt 
Northville-  Allen  A  Palmer 
Norwich  Anderson  A  Potto 
Norwood  -Geo.  1..  Shepard 
Norwood-  Plumber  A  Tidd 
Nunda— F.  J.  McCarthy 
Xyack- — Worsfold  lldwe.  Co. 

N’yack — G.  R.  Wyman  A  Son 
Ogdensburg— Bowman  &  Glover 
Old  Chatham  Wait  Bros. 

Did  Forge  G.  \V.  Goodspeed 
•  htcida  -Ly  oe  Bros. 

Orchard  Park  K.  A.  Marquart 
Oriskany  Fails  Benjamin  A  Allen 
Ossining— (,.  B.  Huld>«ll 
Oswego  Benz  A  Son 
Owego  Marquart  A  Patton 
Oxford  -George  R.  Stratton 
Oxford  W.  P.  Koitainc 
Oyster  Bay  H.  G.  Vail 
Palmyra  Roy  Barrett 
Patchogue-  Wm.  C.  Overton 
Pawling  N.  W.  Gordon 
Penn  Van  Hollowell  A-  Wise  Co. 
Peru  Clough  Bros. 

Petersburg  A.  F.  Balieock 
Pine  Plains  Mrs.  Ed.  Fraleigli 
Pine  Bush  S.  Whitten  A  Son 
Phelps-  R.  A.  Reynolds 
Philadelphia  Taylor  Bros. 

Plulmont  F.  K.  Tullvot 
Piermont  Auryansen  A  Scheiuler 
Plermont  E.  W.  Charters 
Plattsburg  J.  A.  Freeman 
Plessis  1,.  W.  Priest 
Port  Byron  Carr  Legett  Hdwe.  Co. 
Port  Henry  J.  T.  Breathier 
Port  Washington  Geo.  E.  Baiter 
Port  Washington  N.  H  Vaiulorwall 
Poughkeepsie-  I*.  C.  Doherty  Co. 
I'rattsville  Sutton  A  Fowler 
Pulaski  - If.  F.  Franklin 
PutnamStutlon  Graham  A  Mel.oughliu 
Ouogtio  C.  W.  Lellleu 
Red  Hook—  J.  A.  Curtis 
Rhinebeck-  H.  Sudllle  A  Co 
Rn’hfleldSprings  PeckhamASheiidan 
Richmond  Hills  Half  A  DeBiml 
Riehford  C.  It.  Swift  A  Son 
Richland  E.  E.  Phillips 
Rlrhmoudville  E.  Bernstein 
Richvllle  F.  8.  Walker 
Rlverhead  H.  Nelson  Smith 
Rochester  Frank  N.  Haag 
Rockaway  Beach  W.  H.  Ward 
Romo  J.  W.  Seifert 
Rescue- — Bennett  Davis  Co. 

Rouses  Point-  George  Chilton 
Roxbury  Frank  Knderlin 
Rushford  Eddv  C.  Gilbert 
Salem  J.  B.  Stone 
Sag  Harbor  Robert  C.  Barry 
Saranac  Lake  Geo.  N.  Starks  A  Co. 


VERMONT 


Saratoga  TownO-RobiceHdwe.Co 
Say  ville-  -Jedlieka  Bros. 

Schaghtieoke  Wm.  Waldron 
Schenectady  J.  R.  Stiles  Co. 

Schenectady — Rose  A  Muster 
Schenectady — Lambert  Plbg.  Co 
Scheucvus  John  Van  Hnesen 
Schuyler  t.ake— Fayette  Allen 
Sehuylcrvillo— F.C.  McRae  A  Co. 

Scotia  Higgins  A  Gligorc  , 

Seottsburg— Lettt. Miller  A  Tweed  ,Yl  •„  '  ...  .. 
SliuronSprings — J.F.  Lehman  ASon  -  H.  t 

Shushan— H.  U.  PeeJt  h  1  <>'eo. 

Sidney 


.  O.  Taylor  A  Co. 
Siuclairville-  Rice  lldwe.  Co. 
Sodus — L.  Dc  F.  Vaughn 
Southampton  -Alex.  Cameron 
South  Butler— W.  M.  Pasco 
So.  GUboa-  Chas.  Fengler 
Spring  Valley  A.  I-  Steinbach 
St.  Johnsvllle — W.  H.  Lenz 
Staatsburg  8.  W.  White 
Stanley  .1.  K.  Washburn  A  Son 
Stillwater  R.  W.  Scott 
SufTeru  Geo.  A.  Beers 
Syracuse  C.  F.  Adams  Co. 
Syracuse-  Hi Isdorf  A  Williams 
Syracuse  J.  W.  Brown  Hdw.  Co. 
Tannersville- Mrs.  A  Alien 
Theresa-  Hoover  Bros. 
Tieonderoga  F.  L.  Brust 
Trout  Creek  -  Jas.  Griffin  Co. 

Troy —O'Brien  A  Simpson 
Troy — Trojan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Troy — C.  Fogarty 
Troy  It.  G,  Reynolds 
Troy — Union  Furniture  Co. 
Tromansburg  -Peterson  A  King 
Truxton  Muller  A  Son 
Tupper  Lake  F.  K  Smith 
Turin  E.  B.  Higby 
rnadilla— Unadilla  Hdwe.  Co. 
Union  Toulson  Hdwe.  Co. 

Utica  Carey  &  Co. 

Ctica — Chas.  F.  Brown 
Valatle  E.  H.  Witbeck 
Valley  Falls— J.  W.  Parker 
Vonrheesvillo — Joslln  Bros. 
Wadhams  E.  J.  Sherman 
Wainscott—  G.  C.  Osborn 
Walden  11.  E.  Williams 
Wallace  Tucker  A  Line 
Warrensburg  C.  E.  Porter 
Warwick  -Ogdeu  A  Co. 
WashiugtonviUe — E.  R.  Hull 
Watertown  -H.  W.  Rogers 
Waverly — D.  Clement 
Weedsnort — A.  B.  Harmon 
Wellsville-  -  Hoyt  Hdwe.  Co. 

West  t'haz.v  If.  S.  Brusn 
Westfield-  Bell  Bros, 
vvesthampton-  Herliert  H.  Culver 
WesttHJrt  G.  H.  Eastman 
West  Winfield — L.  E.  Varlev 
Whitehall  .las.  Dot.  ' ,  Sons 
Whitney  Point — Geo.  :■  Bull 
Whitney  Point— G.  E.  •>i!l 
Williamson—' Tassel  I  A  lirhanks 
Williamatown — L.  C.  t  » 
Willshoro — Shepard  A  Martin 
Windsor — H.  W.  Manwarreti 
Woodmere— F.  P.  Montrose 
Worcester— Eitapence  Hdwe.  Co. 
Wurtsboro— Fulton  A  Holmes 


For  Names  of  Our  Dealers  in  Other  Localities  Please  Write  Us  Direct 


Bellow,,  |.a)is  Geo.  B.  Allbee  Co 
Bennington— A.  H.  Winslow 
Bethel — James  A.  Graham 
Brandon  C.  H.  Robinson 
Kraltleboro-  .1.  E.  Rogers 
Hi  istol-  Hut  home  A  Boynlmi 
Burlington  G.  S.  Blodgett  Co. 

1  a  Is  >t — j,  t.  Drew 
'ass 

,,  . -  E.  Sanders 

Etiosburg  Falls— D.  I.  Draper 
Groton  G.  II.  Pillsbury 
Hardwick — -F.  E.  Pope 
Jaeksomllle-  -  E.  P.  Reed  A  Son 
Johnson  -Riddle  Bros. 
I.yndomille— J.  C.  Eaton  A  Co. 
Molndoee  Falls— j.  H.  Goodrich 
Manchester- — Geo.  A.  Lawrem’e 
Midillebury — J.  H.  Stewart 
Mont  pellet — Peck  Bros.  Co. 
Newport—  F.  W.  Carr 
Orleans — Whipple,  French  A  Co. 
Orwell — J.  E.  Willi  tms 
Pawlet— Fred  Winchester 
Proctor — Co-operative  Store 
Poultnev—  H.  P.  Prudeu 
Randolph — J.  H.  Lamson  A  Son 
Riebfnrd  Clark  Bros. 

Rochester  -Campbell  A  Greeley 
Rupert — F.  A.  Sheldon 
Rutland — Dunn  Rros. 

Sheldon  — O.  T.  Greene 

So.  Shaft sbury—C.R.  AA.  B.  Haw  kins 

Springtlelff — IjiFountain.WoolsonC- 

St.  Johnsbur.v — H.J.Goodrich 

St.  Albans — H.  J.  8cott 

Stowe — H.  E.  Shaw 

Swanton — Hall  Hardware  Co. 

Vergouues — J.  W.  A  D.  E.  Ryan 

Wuterbury — 0.  K  Ayers 

West  Burke — M  E.  Fairbrother 

West  Pawlet  -Geo.  N.  Folger 

W  hite  River  Jet, — F.  R.  Graham 

Wilmington-  Wheeler  A  Dauemr 

Windsor-  La  Fountain.  WoolsonACo. 

Woleutt  C.  E-  Haskell 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport — Geo.  B.  Clark  Co. 
Bristol — Ray  C.  Arnold 
Canaan-  Decker  A  Heels- 
Derby  —  1).  a  S.  Champlain 
Ha  rtford — Flint -Bruce  Co. 

Lakeville — A.  E.  Bauman 
Litchfield- — E.  B.  Alien  A  Co. 
Middletown-  Brown  Bros 
Milford  Noyes  R.  Bailey 
New  Britain  F.  W.  Loomis  A  Co. 
New  Canaan  F.  J.  Wolfel 
New  Hartford  -Geo.  T.  Smith 
New  Haven — Clark  Bovvditoh  Co 
New  Milford  Osborne. Lane  A-  Stone 
Sharon— F.  I.  Peabodv 
Southington— W.  M.  Ballou 
•so.  Norwalk — Angevinc  FuruiturcCo. 
I  homastou— H.  I,.  Blakeslee 
I  lunnpHon ville — J.  Francis  Browne 
W  tasted — J.  H.  Alvord 
Woodbury— F.  F.  Hitchcock 
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Every  Goulds  Pump  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  satisfactorily  perform  the 
work  for  which  we  recommend  it. 

Goulds  Pumps  are  built  by  the  world’s  largest  manufacturers 
of  farm  pumps  under  the  supervision  of  a  staff  of  engineers 
unexcelled  in  skill  and  backed  by  the  organization  a  accumu¬ 
lated  experience  of  more  than  70  years. 

KHJLDS  PUMP: 

For  Eveny  Service” 

One  of  the  most  popular  is  the  Goulds  Fig.  1531  Pyramid 
small  power  pump  shown  at  the  right.  One  user,  Mr.  Wrigley, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  had  his  “Pyramid”  overhauled 
after  seven  years  continuous  use.  Every  part 
was  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  and 
when  reassembled,  the  “Pyramid”  ran  like  new. 

It  pumps  to  an  elevation  of  1  75  feet. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet,  “Pumps  for  Every  Service ." 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Works:  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices: 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia 

16  Murray  St.  58  Pearl  St.  12-1 4  S.  Clinton  St.  Ill  North  3rd  St. 

Pittsburgh  Atlanta  Houston  * 

636  H.  W.  Oliver  Bldg.  3rd  Nat‘1  Bank  Bldg.  1001  Carter  Bldg. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  j-ou.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  j’ears. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Valu* 


Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


Cuticura  Soap 
Ideal  for  the 
Complexion 


,.\alV.  . . 

All  druggists:  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  and  50. Talcum 25 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cutleura,  Dept.  F,  Boston. ” 


Begin  To  Save  Money 


NOW 


Now  is  the  time  to  let  Del  Dane  s  plan 
Save  money  for  you  on  Kalamazoo  Ranges, 

Furnaces.  Gas 
Ranges.  Kitchen  Kabinets,  Phono- 
I  graphs, Refrigerators, 

Cream  Separators, 

Roofing,  Paint  and 


other  homo  necessities. 

New  Book  Will 
Show  You  How — 
Write  for  It 

Sell  direct 
to  users— 
cash  or 


DEL  DANE 
"The  Old 


Stove  Mastir* 

easy  pay-  .  . 
ments— unconditional 
guarantee. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  714 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  attn 
Knlftmfttno.  Mich*  : 


a  Kaia  mazes 

Direct  to  \bu 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


•SA£L 


no  sot 


The  original 
chemical  closet.  More 
comfortable,  healthful,  conveni¬ 
ent.  Takes  the  place  of  all  outdoor 
toilets,  where  germs  broed.  Be 
ready  for  the  long,  cold  winter. 
Have  a  warm,  sanitary,  comfort- 
able,  odorless  toilet  right  in  the 
house  anywhere  you  want  it.  Don't 
go  out  in  the  cold.  A  boon  to 
invalids. 

GUARANTEED  ODORLESS 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a 
chemical  in  water  in  the 
container.  Empty  once  a 
month  as  easy  as  ashes. 
Closet  guaranteed.  Thirty 
days'  trlul.  Ask  for  catalog 
end  price. 

eowr  SANITARY  MFQ.  CO. 

10203  Glh  SI..  Ottroit,  Mich. 

Ask  about  Ko  -  San  Washstand— 
Hot  and  Cold  Kunnlna  Water 
Without  Plumbing. 


rBig  ValueMn  Wall  Papers. 


ECONOMICAL  Housewives!  Send 
for  our  FREE  book  of  wall  paper 
samples  before  starting  in  your 
general  Spring  house-cleaning  and 
decorating.  This  big  book  contains 
actual  samples  of  wall  paper, 
large  enough  to  show  the  pat¬ 
terns  and  with  reproductions 
in  colors  showing  just  how 
the  paper  will  look  when 
on  the  wall.  There  is  a 
wonderful  assortment  of 
new  and  attractive  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from.  The 
prices  are  unusually  low. 

To  obtain  this  hook, 
simply  mail  us  a  post  card 
asking  for  it.  Your  request 
will  be  promptly  taken 
care  of. 


Ways  with  Rhubarb 

“When  pieplant  gives  the  first  good  mess, 

With  nice  hot  biscuit,  I  confess 
Our  folks  feel  good.  Pop  says:  ‘I  guess 

You  ought  to  have  a  bran'  new  dress.’ 
‘And  you  a  coat,’  I  sez,  ‘no  less !’ 

I  know  our  folks  will  always  bless 
The  day  that  pieplant  gives  first  mess.” 

Canning. — The  following  methods  of 
canning  rhubarb  for  sauce  and  using  in 
other  ways,  are  given  in  “Ways  of  Using 
Rhubarb,”  issued  in  the  Cornell  Reading 
Courses : 

1.  Pack  the  rhubarb  as  tightly  as  pos¬ 
sible  into  a  jar.  Fill  the  jar  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  a  hot,  heavy  syrup  made  of 
twice  as  much  sugar  as  water  and  cooked 
until  the  syrup  forms  a  thread  when 
dropped, from  a  spoon.  Adjust  the  rubber 
and  the  lid,  but  do  not  seal  the  jar.  Steri¬ 
lize  the  jar  for  fifteen  minutes  on  a  rack 
in  a  covered  pan  of  boilling  water.  The 
water  around  the  jar  should  come  to  with¬ 
in  about  one  inch  from  the  top  of  the 
jar.  Seal  the  jar,  remove  it  from  the 
water,  invert  it  on  a  cloth,  and  allow  it  to 
cool.  Store  it  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  Rhu¬ 
barb  canned  in  this  way  makes  good  sauce 
or  filling  for  pies. 

2.  In  a  pint  jar  place  a  layer  of  sugar 
one-half  inch  deep,  then  a  layer  of  rhu¬ 
barb  of  equal  depth,  and  alternate  in  this 
way  until  the  jar  is  filled,  having  a  layer 
of  sugar  on  top.  Adjust  the  rubber  and 


cupful  prune  pulp,  three  cupsful  sugar, 
one  lemon,  juice  and  grated  rind,  one-half 
cupful  English  walnuts,  chopped  Cook 
the  rhubarb,  the  prune  pulp,  and  the 
sugar  until  the  mixture  is  thick.  Add 
the  lemon  juice  and  rind  and  the  nuts. 
Turn  the  marmalade  into  clean  glasses, 
and  when  it  is  set,  seal  it  according  to  the 
directions. 

Rhubarb  -Telly.- — Use  only  the  tender, 
unpeeled  stalks  of  rhubarb  for  jelly.  Wash 
them,  cut  them  in  small  pieces,  aud  place 
them  in  a  kettle  over  slow  heat.  Do  not 
add  water.  Simmer  the  rhubarb  slowly 
until  it  is  perfectly  soft,  and  then  strain 
it  through  a  jelly  bag.  Use  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  as  much  sugar  as  juice ; 
the  degree  of  acidity  determines  the 
amount  of  sugar  required. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make  rhu¬ 
barb  jelly  of  the  proper  consistency.  All 
difficulty  may  be  overcome;  however,  by 
combining  rhubarb  juice  with  certain 
other  fruit  juices  Some  general  propor¬ 
tions  are  as  follows : 

1.  One  part  sour  apple  juice,  threo 
parts  rhubarb  juice. 

2.  One  part  currant  juice,  six  parts 
rhubarb  juice. 

3.  One  part  red  plum  juice,  one  part 
sour  apple  juice,  three  parts  rhubarb 
juice. 

Rhubarb  Puffs. — One  cupful  flour,  one 
teaspooonful  baking  powder,  one-quarter 
teaspoonfui  salt,  one-quarter  cupful  sugar, 


The  Homemade  Circus  in  Action 


harle  s  Willi  am  §tor.es 

u  48Stores^  Building.  New  York.  City 


the  lid,  and  sterilize  the  jar  in  boiling 
water,  as  previously  directed,  for  twenty- 
five  minutes.  Seal  the  jar.  remove  it  from 
the  water,  invert  it.  and  allow  it  to  cool. 

Rhubarb  and  Strawberry  Sauce.— 
Three  quarts  rhubarb,  •  cut  in  small 
pieces;  one  quart  strawberries;  two 
quarts  sugar.  Mix  the  fruit  with  the 
sugar,  and  boil  until  the  liquid  forms  a 
heavy  syrup.  Pour  it  into  sterilized  jars, 
and  seai  them  immediately. 

Rhubarb  and  Cherry  Sauce.  —  One 
quart  rhubarb,  cut  in  small  pieces ;  one 
cupful  cherries,  pitted;  oue  quart  sugar. 
Mix  the  fruit  and  the  sugar.  Boil  the 
mixture  until  it  is  clear,  turn  it  into 
sterilized  jars,  and  seal  immediately. 

Rhubarb  and  Apple  Conserve. — Two 
cupsful  sugar,  two-thirds  cupful  water, 
one  cupful  apple,  sliced,  two-thirds  cup¬ 
ful  English  walnuts,  chopped  ;  two  cups¬ 
ful  rhubarb,  cut.  in  small  pieces.  Cook 
the  sugar  and  the  water  until  the  syrup 
forms  a  thread  when  dropped  from  a 
spoon.  Add  the  fruit,  and  simmer  it  until 
it  is  clear.  Add  the  nuts,  and  turn  the 
mixture  into  clean  jelly  glasses.  Seal 
them  according  to  the  directions. 

Rhubarb  and  Apple  Butter.— Two  cups¬ 
ful  stewed  rhubarb,  put  through  a 
strainer ;  three  cupsful  sugar,  one  orange, 
juice  and  grated  rind,  two  cupsful  stewed 
apples,  put  through  a  strainer.  Combine 
the  ingredients,  and  cook  the  mixture 
until  it  is  smooth  and  clear.  Four  it  into 
glasses  or  jars,  and  cover  it. 

Rhubarb  Conserve. — Two  cupsful  rhu¬ 
barb,  cut  fine,  two  cupsful  sugar,  one 
orange,  juice  and  grated  rind,  one  lemon, 
juice  and  grated  rind,  one-half  cupful 
blanched  almonds,  cut  in  small  pieces. 
Combine  all  the  ingredients,  except  the 
nuts,  and  heat  the  mixture  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Then  boil  it  rapidly  until 
it  is  clear.  Add  the  nuts,  and  pour  the 
conserve  into  clean  glasses.  Seal  them 
as  directed. 

Rhubarb  and  Fig  Preserve.  —  Six 
pounds  rhubarb,  cut  in  small  pieces,  three 
lemons,  juice  and  grated  rind,  one  pound 
figs,  minced,  four  pounds  sugar.  Combine 
the  rhubarb,  the  figs  and  the  sugar,  and 
allow  the  mixture  to  stand  overnight. 
Add  the  juice  and  tin1  rind  of  the. lemons. 
Cook  the  mixture  slowly  until  it  is  thick, 
turn  it  into  glasses,  and  seal  it  when  it 
is  set. 

Rhubarb  and  Pineapple  Marmalade. — 
Three  pounds  red  rhubarb,  two  pounds 
sugar,  two  lemons,  juice  and  grated  rind, 
one  cupful  pineapple  cut  in  pieces.  Boil 
the  mixture  very  slowly  until  it  is  thick 
and  clear.  Turn  it  into  glasses,  aud  seal 
it  when  it  is  set. 

Rhubarb  and  Prune  Conserve. — One 
quart  rhubarb,  cut  in  small  pieces,  oue 


one-half  cupful  milk,  one  tablespoonful 
melted  butter,  one  egg,  beaten  ;  rhubarb 
sauce.  Combine  all  the  ingredients,  ex¬ 
cept  the  rhubarb,  in  the  order  given,  and 
beat  the  mixture  until  it  is  smooth. 
Grease  individual  molds  or  cups,  and  into 
each  put  three  tablespoonsful  of  rhubarb 
sauce  and  then  one  tablespoonful  of  the 
batter.  Steam  the  puffs  for  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  and  serve  them  warm  with  cream 
and  sugar  or  with  foaming  sauce,  made 
as  follows :  Two-thirds  cupful  rhubarb 
juice,  qne  cupful  -sugar,  whites  of  two 
eggs.  Bbil  the  sugar  and  the  juice  until 
the  syrup  threads.  Pour  it  over  the  well- 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs,  and  beat  the 
mixture  until  it  is  smooth  and  thick. 
Serve  the  sauce  cold. 

Rhubarb  Gocoanut  Pie. — One  pint  rhu¬ 
barb  sauce;  one  egg,  well  beaten;  two 
tablespoonsful  orange  juice;  cocoanut. 
Combine  the  sauce,  the  egg,  and  the 
orange  juice.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a 
crust  baked  on  an  inverted  pan.  Sprinkle 
cocoanut  over  the  top,  and  bake  the  pie 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  filling 
thickens. 

Rhubarb  Sherbet. — One  tablespoouful 
granulated  gelatin,  one-quarter  cupful 
cold  water,  four  cupsful  rhubarb  juice, 
two  cupsful  sugar,  juice  of  two  lemons. 
Soak  the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water  until 
it  is  soft.  Make  a  syrup  by  boiling  the 
rhubarb  juice  and  the  sugar  for  five  min¬ 
utes.  Pour  the  hot  syrup  over  the  gelatin, 
add  the  lemon  juice,  and  stir  the  mixture 
well.  Strain  it,  allow  it  to  cool,  and 
freeze  it. 

Rhubarb  Meringue  Pie. — One  pint  rhu¬ 
barb.  cut  in  small  pieces;  two-thirds  cup¬ 
ful  sugar,  one  tablespoouful  cornstarch, 
one-third  cupful  cold  water,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  melted  butter,  plain  pastry.  Mix  the 
rhubarb  and  the  sugar,  and  cook  the 
sauce  until  it  is  thick.  Add  the  corn¬ 
starch  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  cook 
the  mixture  until  it  is  clear.  Add  the 
melted  butter.  Invert  a  pie  pan.  and 
cover  it  with  plain  pastry,  fitting  the 
pan  carefully.  Trim  off  the  edges  if 
necessary,  prick  the  top  with  a  fork,  and 
set  the  pan  on  a  tin  sheet  in  order  that 
the  edge  of  the  crust  may  not  touch  the 
floor  of  the  oven.  Bake  the  pastry  in  a 
quick  oven  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  or 
until  it  is  well  done  and  a  good  brown. 
Slip  tin*  crust  from  the  outside  of  the 
pan,  and  place  it  on  the  inside.  Fill  it 
with  the  rhubarb  mixture,  and  heap  mer¬ 
ingue  lightly  on  the  top.  Brown  the 
meringue  slightly  in  a  slow  oven.  Make 
a  meringue  with  whites  of  two  eggs,  three 
tablespoonsful  of  sugar.  Beat  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  until  they  are  stiff.  Add  the 
sugar  gradually,  and  beat  the  mixture 
until  it  will  stand  alone. 
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Coat  I) its*  mill  .Juvenile  Wash  Frock 


A  Coat  Dress. — The  dress  shown  at 
the  left,  in  the  first  picture,  looks  like  a 
jacket  suit  with  a  box  coat,  but  it  is  a 
street  dress  made  in  coat  style.  The 
material  of  the  model  seen  was  mahogany 
red  serge,  with  undersleeves  and  vestee 
of  sand-colored  Georgette  crepe.  The  nar¬ 
row  two-piece  skirt  has  a  deep  hem  turned 
up  on  the  outside,  and  apparently  but¬ 
toned  in  place  with  large  Hat  buttons  of 
red  enamel  with  a  line  of  black  around 
the  edge.  The  skirt  was  attached  to  a 
lining  to  which  the  jacket  was  attached 
at  the  shoulders,  falling  loose  elsewhere. 
The  waist  of  the  dress  was  merely  a  box 
coat,  loose  and  plain  in  the  back,  and 
opening  in  the  front  to  show  a  vestee, 
which  fell  a  little  be¬ 
low  it.  The  vest  of 
sand-colored  Georgette, 
and  the  undersleeves 
to  match,  were  accor¬ 
dion  -  pleated.  T  h  e 
three-quarter  sleeves 
of  the  coat  had  turn¬ 
back  cutTs.  and  there 
was  a  band  cuff  of  the 
red  serge  finishing  the 
Georgette  undersleeve. 

A  narrow  stitched  belt 
of  the  serge  held  t.h<* 
vestee  in  place  at  the 
waist,  line.  The  coatee 
fastened  invisibly  at 
one  side,  but  there 
were  buttons  down 
each  side  of  red 
enamel,  similar  to 
those  at  the  hem.  but. 
smaller.  A  round  col¬ 
lar  of  the  Georgette, 
edged  with  a  pleating, 
finished  the  neck.  There 
are  many  Spring 
jacket  suits  just  the 
style  of  this  dress,  but 
of  course  they  have 
long  sleeves  without 
undersleeves,  and  the 
vestee  does  not  usually 
fall  below  the  coat. 

The  hat  worn  has  a 
brocade  crown  edged 
with  lisere,  the  trimming  being  a  wreath 
of  many-colored  fruit,  close  up  to  the 
crown.  This  is  a  very  popular  style 
suitable  to  all  ages.  When  desirous  of 
some  special  combination  of  coloring  one 
may  often  buy  fruit  and  flowers  in  sepa¬ 
rate  bunches,  and  then  make  them  up  in 
such  a  wreath.  One  very  pretty  wreath 
noted  on  a  toque  worn  by  an  elderly 
woman  consisted  of  white  and  purple 
violets  made  up  with  purple  and  green 
grapes  and  gooseberries. 

A  Little  Girl’s  Frock. — The  little 
girl's  frock  shown  is  so  plain  that  one 
can  hardly  say  there  is  anything  new  in 
it,  but  the  trimmings  are  this  year’s 
style,  and  give  a  pretty  effect.  The 
material  was 
blue  linen,  and 
the  dress  was 
a  plain  kimo¬ 
no  slip,  sleeves 
and  all  in  one. 
buttoned  invis¬ 
ibly  down  the 
back.  The 
front  was  cut 
out  deeply,  to 
show  a  vest 
like  a  man's 
shirt  front  of 
tucked  white 
organdie  with 
small  buttons 
down  the  cen¬ 
ter.  This  open¬ 
ing  and  the 
r  o  u  n  d  neck 
had  a  narrow 
binding  of  the 
material.  A 
little  sash  was 
looped  at  one 
side  at  the 
bottom  of  the 
vest,  on  the 
turn- back 
cuffs,  and  on 
the  ends  of 
the  sash  were 
little  clusters 
of  fruit  and 
leaves  embroi¬ 
dered  in  yel¬ 
low  and  dull 
green,  and  the 
sash  ends  were 
finished  with 

three  little  drop  balls  crocheted  in  yellow. 
The  top  of  the  hem  had  a  row  of  coarse 
chainstitch  in  white.  This  chainstitch  is 
used  this  Spring  as  a  finish  on  many 
wash  dresses,  both  for  children  and  adults, 
on  hems,  cuffs,  collars,  etc. ;  it  is  pretty 
and  quickly  done.  This  dress  could  be 
made  quite  practically  of  rather  dark 
linen,  Japanese  crepe  or  heavy  cotton 
with  a  vestee  held  in  place  by  snap  fas¬ 
teners.  Dark  blue  with  rose  embroidery, 
or  the  fashionable  Victory  red  embroi¬ 
dered  in  black,  pale  yellow  and  green 
would  be  handsome.  This  is  coarse  em¬ 
broidery  of  the  “peasant”  type,  but  cross- 
stitch  is  also  very  effective. 

Three  Hobrle  Skirts. — The  three 
dresses  shown  in  the  second  picture  are 
not  nearly  so  narrow  at  the  foot  as  they 
appear;  the  "hobble”  effffeet  is  increased 
by  the  style  of  making.  All  three  are 
plainly  made,  and  show  prevailing  ten¬ 


dencies  Nin  trimming.  At  the  left  is  a 
very  simple  gown  of  Belgian  blue  taffeta. 
The  skirt  is  narrow  at  the  foot,  and 
draped  at  the  top  so  as  to  make  panier 
pockets.  Around  the  pockets,  and  at  the 
bottom  r<!.  the  skirt,  is  a  trimming  of -the 
material  folded  into  little  points.  It  is 
a  trimming  old-fashioned  women  used  to 
make  to  put  around  aprons  and  on  the 
edges  of  pillow  slips,  and  gave  a  very 
pretty  effect  in  the  silk.  The  round 
collar  and  turn-back  cuffs  were  trimmed 
in  the  same  way.  The  waist  was  but¬ 
toned  down  the  back,  the  skirt  fastening 
invisibly  at  the  side  under  one  of  the 
pockets.  Waists  now  fasten  in  all  sorts 
of  mysterious  and  inconvenient  ways,  but 
of  course  no  one  would 
think  of  showing  a 
•  .  skirt  placket.  The 

folded  girdle  fastened 
invisibly  also. 

Frills  and  Pan- 
iers.- — The  center  fig¬ 
ure  shows  the  use  of 
frills  of  a  very  old- 
fashioned  type ;  they 
are  gathered  on  cords 
and  have  a  raw  edge. 
The  gathered  skirt  has 
the  same  panier  pock¬ 
ets  as  the  first  dress, 
but  these  pockets  were 
bordered  with  two 
frills.  The  lower  part 
of  the  skirt  was  slight¬ 
ly  gathered  in  ;  the 
corded  frills  being 
placed  over  this  made 
it  look  as  though  the 
skirt  was  gathered  on 
the  cords.  The  waist 
was  a  plain  surplice 
model,  the  ends  of  the 
cross-over  being  tied 
in  the  back  in  a  bow 
that  pointed  straight 
up  and  down,  instead 
of  across.  The  mate¬ 
rial  of  this  dress  was 
midnight  blue  taffeta  ; 
the  hat  a  tall  toque  of 
black  satin  with  a 
square  lisere  crown.  The  sleeves  had 
little  frills  that  made  the  lower  part,  also 
finished  with  a  frill,  look  like  under- 
sleeves. 

Blue  axd  Cerise. — At  the  right  is  an¬ 
other  costume  of  midnight  blue  taffeta, 
but  brightened  by  little  touches  of  cerise. 
The  straight  skirt,  gathered  at  the  waist, 
h^d  six  cords,  slightly  drawing  it  in  to 
make  it  narrower  at  the  bottom.  The 
plain  waist,  cut  square  at  the  neck,  has 
a  box  pleat  at  the  back,  slightly  wider  at 
the  bottom  than  the  top.  A  little  fold 
of  cerise  extends  down  each  side  of  this 
pleat,  which  is  also  trimmed  with  groups 
of  dark  blue  buttons.  An  inverted  box 
pleat  down  the  front  has  the  cerise  fold 

and  buttons 
also.  The  sash, 
tied  in  a  large 
bow  in  the 
b  a  e  k .  was 
lined  with 
cerise,  which 
showed  in  the 
bow  and  ends, 
and  also  gave 
a  touch  at  one 
side  where  the 
girdle  was 
f  o  1  d  e  d.  The 
sleeves  were 
gathered  i n 
with  two  cords 
to  form  a  cuff, 
the  frill  at  the 
wrist  being 
lined  with 
cerise.  The  hat 
is  a  toque  of 
fine  straw, 
having  a  fold¬ 
ed  tarn  effect, 
with  a  little 
sickle  -  shaped 
fancy  feather 
near  the  front 
at  the  lower 
side. 

Spring 
Fabric  s. — 
They  all  seem 
very  expensive 
to  the  woman 
o  f  moderate 
means,  espe- 
c  i  a  1 1 y  the 
woolens.  Beau¬ 
tiful  f  otch  t weqds  were  noted  at  $4  to 
$0  a  yard,  but  they  “wear  forever,”  one 
may  almost  say.  Jersey  cloth  at  $5.50  a 
yard  is  another  favorite  material  for 
suits.  There  are  many  of  the  knitted 
fabrics  under  a  variety  of  names,  used 
for  coats,  skirts,  suits  and  gowns,  both 
silk  and  wool.  These  knitted  dress  goods 
are  a  result  of  war  conditions.  The 
great  cloth-weaving  centers  of  France  are 
in  the  devastated  areas,  where  the  enemy 
has  looted  and  destroyed  the  factories. 
In  other  sections  there  are  great  knitting 
mills,  and  the  French,  with  their  usual 
ingenuity,  began  to  knit  dress  goods  in¬ 
stead  of  weaving  them.  These  fabrics 
have  a  beauty  of  color  and  richness  of 
texture  that  has  quickly  made  them  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  and  fashionable.  It  is 
interesting  to  study  these  beautiful 
French  fabrics  in  the  window  of  a  Fifth 
Avenue  shop,  and  then  in  another  win¬ 


Tlivce  Examples  of  the  Present  Skirt 


dow,  look  at  an  exhibit  of  German  substi- 
tutes  made  of  paper.  Shades  of  blue  and 
brown  'nad  among  our  new  materials,  the 
brown  mnging  from  havana  to  a  silvery 
sand  color,  and  the  blue  including  soft 
poilu  and  cadet  shades,  as  well  an  the 
darker  tones.  There  are  several  shades 
of  brilliant  red,  terra  cotta  and  garnet, 
and  all  reds  are  very  popular.  In  cottons 
English  prints  are  to  be  very  fashionable. 
They  are  as  fine  and  smooth  as  taffeta, 
and  show  quaint,  old-fashioned  designs ; 
the  price,  however,  is  not  as  modest  as 
the  fabric,  being  around  a  dollar  a  yard 
and  over.  They  are  usually  printed  with 
quaint  little  bunches  of  flowers  on  a  con¬ 
trasting  ground.  Bordered  voile  and  or¬ 
gandie  is  $1.49  a  yard ;  the  organdy  is 
woven  with  cotton  embroidery,  the  voile 
with  artificial  silk.  Some  very  fine 
printed  voiles  at  $1.25  a  yard  look  like 
chiffon. 

Dress  Accessories. — Many  one-piece 
dresses  have  a  Grecian  cord  girdle,  some¬ 
times  a  heavy  rope  of  silk,  sometimes 
twisted  or  plaited  material.  Many  girdles 
are  mere  shoestrings  as  to  width. 

A  separate  slip-on  vestee  makes  a  plain 
gown  quite  dressy.  Such  vestees  are 
made  long  enough  to  come  .down  to  a  tab  [ 
below  the  waist,  and  are  all  in  one  with 
the  collar;  they  are  slipped  on  over  the 
dress,  and  held  in  place  by  the  belt 
Brocaded  silks  are  much  used  for  these 
vestees. 

Pleatings  or-.  Pierrette  frills  in  color 
are  a  favorite  collar  on  round-necked 
dresses.  Many  of  the  Spring  blouses 
show  a  frill  at  the  neck  also.  Pleatings 
of  vivid  Victory  red  have  been  especially 
popular,  also  various  shades  of  yellow. 

Among  the  new  hats  are  some  with 
extremely  shallow  crowns,  not  over  three 
inches  high,  melon-shaped,  the  straight 
narrow  brim  having  a  large  pompon  or 
plume  laid  on  it  at  the  back.  They  look 
rather  absurd,  like  many  new  modes. 
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Pumps  that  give  most  modem_water  sup¬ 
ply  for  home  and  farm.  Myers 
Cog  Gear  Pumps  operate  one-third 
easier  and  have  Glass  Valve  Seats 
that  cannot  wear  or  corrode  Myers 
Self-Oiling  Power  Pumps.  Working 
Heads  and  Pumping  Jacks  run  by 
any  gasoline  engine  or  motor .  Myers 
Hydro- Pneumatic  Pumps  and  Self-^ 

Oiling  Electric  House  Pumps  fur-:,, 
nish  running  water  systems  foraljL 
buildings  Myers  Spray  Pumps 
protect  fruit  and  vege¬ 


tables.  Also  World 
famous  Myers  HayUn- 
loadingTools  and  Door 
Hangers  Dealers  every¬ 
where  Askyouis.  Attract¬ 
ive  booklets  on  request 

F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO. 

3^0  Fourth  St.  Ashland,  Ohio 


FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


Let’erRain 

TOWESs 


Molasses  Cake. — One-half  cup  shorten¬ 
ing,  one  cup  molasses,  one- fourth  cup 
sugar,  one  cup  water  or  coffee,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  each  of  gin¬ 
ger,  cinnamon  and  saleratus,  2%  cups ; 
flour.  Bake  in  a  sheet  or  dripping  pan.  [ 

Eggless  Loaf  Cake. — One  cup  sugar, 
one-half  cup  butter,  one  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  one-half  teaspoon  cloves,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  saleratus,  one  cup  sour  or  butter¬ 
milk,  one  cup  raisins,  two  cups  flour. 
Bake  about  an  hour  in  moderate  oven. 

Eggless  Loaf  or  Layer  Cake. — One  cup 
sugar,  three  tablespoons  butter,  one  cup 
milk,  a  pinch  of  salt,  two  heaping  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  two  cups  flour. 
Flavoring  to  taste.  This  cake  may  be  baked 
in  an  angel  cake  tin  or  it  makes  a  two- 
layer  cake.  By  varying  flavorings  and 
fillings  this  recipe  is  a  foundation  for 
mauy  kinds  of  cake.  My  husband  says 
if  cake  as  good  as  this  can  be  made 
without  eggs,  why  ever  use  any  eggs  for 
cake?  A.  W.  C. 


FISH  BRAND 
SLICKERS 

will  keep 
you  dry  as 
nothing 
else  will 


POMMELS 
REFLEX  SLICKERS 
MEDIUM  COATS 
FROCKS 
SUITS 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  —  —  BOSTON.  219 


Trap  Nest 
Records 


TX/E  have  had  printed 
on  cardboard  1134x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W.  F.W.,  care  Rnral  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 
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^ #  No  more  good,  hard  earned 

if  |y  dollars  going  up  the  flues  of 

stoves  or  grates  while  you  and 

William  son  Pipeless  Furnace— 
with  one  hre,  one  register— will  heat  your  entire  home  perfectly 
at  a  big  saving  of  fuel,  time,  labor  and  annoyance.  Easy  and  in¬ 
expensive  to  install.  No  tearing  up  of  floors  and  partitions.  No 
warm  air  pipes  or  cold  air  duct  to  take  up  valuable  space  in 
basement.  Also  suitable  for  stores,  halls,  churches,  schools,  etc. 


WILLIAMSON  Furnace 

Saves  In  Many  Ways 


Large  chunks  of  wood,  coke,  soft  coal 
or  hard  coal — The  Williamson  Pipeless 
Furnace  burns  them  all  with  equal  ease 
and  efficiency.  Cold  air  is  automatically 
drawn  down  into  the  furnace  and  then 
sen  back  delightfully  warmed  to  every  room  and 
hall  ray.  Incidentally  your  root  crops  are  pro¬ 
tected  against  freezing,  but  cellar  is  not  heated  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  them  to  spoil. 

Coupon  Brings  Free  Book 

For  thirty  years  the  makers  of  the  Williamson 
Pipeless  Furnace  have  been  specializing  exclusive¬ 
ly  in  the  manufacture  of  heating  apparatus.  Clip 
the  coupon  and  get  the  benefit  of  expert 
knowledge  on  heating  problems.  The 
book  is  free.  It  fully  explains  the  many 
advantages  of  the  Williamson  which  are 
particularly  its  own.  Sending  for  it  may 
save  you  many  a  dollar  later  on. 


SIGN  COUPON  TODAY 


The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 

494West  5th  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio  I 

J  fakers  of  the  .  Address 

Famous  Williamson  UNDERFEED  Furnace  i 


Heater  Company 

494.  W  5th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
8  .  Without  cost  or  obligation  to  me  please  send 
|  book  describing  the  Williamson  Pipeless  Furnace. 
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the  cow  rrom  going  anywhere 
except  into  the  open  stanchion. 
Another  important  feature  is 
the  spring  cushion  bottom  which 
takes  the  wear  off  the  stall  and 


Best 

for  YOU 

Drew  All-Steel  Stalls  and 
Stanchions  meet  every  con¬ 
dition  and  fill  every  require- 
m  ent  —perfectly. 

An  important  feature  of  the 
Drew  Stall  is  the  double  swing¬ 
ing  sure-stops  which  prevent 


ifH m 


>  A  - 


male es  it  easy  on  the  cow’s  neck 
.  *.  '\when  she  rises  or  lies  down.  The 
stanchion  lock  is  always  con¬ 
nected.  These  stalls  are  inter¬ 
changeable.  You  can  buy  one 
or  fifty,  just  as  you  may  need. 

Free  Big  New  Barn  Equipment  Book 

illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  Drew  line  of  Stalls  and 
Stanchions;  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers;  Individual  Watering 
Systems;  Cow,  Calf  and  Bull  Pens;  Horse  Stalls  and  other 
Barn  Equipment.  Send  for  this  book.  Also  ask  us  to  tell  j 
you  about  the  Drew  barn  planning  dept.  Write  Today  //^s. 

DREW  CARRIER  CO. 


Dept.  105 


WATERLOO,  WIS. 


SHEEP 


A.  H.  S.  A.  16643 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 

APPLY 

Ophlr  Farm  -  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshiri 

WALTER  B.  SAXTON, 


e  Ewes  K® 


FOR 

Venice  Centre,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-15  Fine  Wool  Ewes  *hta* 

bred  to  ft  Reg.  Ohio  Delaine  Ram.  Heavy  nhearers. 
Price.  SI  5  each  B.  F.  WRIGHT,  Ransomville,  Niagara  Co.,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-40  Large  Fat  Ewes 

will  have  this  month.  1  large  well  developed  Ram. 
$820  for  the  whole  Flock.  F.  O.  1).  North  New¬ 
town  Station.  EDGAR  T.  ANDREWS,  R.  D..  Newlown,  Conn. 


16  have 
lamb  s, 
balance 


[ 


SWINE 


lig  Western  Type  Poland-China  Kdi“«.0Duroc  Swine 

Offer  Bred  Sows,  Gilts,  Service  Boars  and  Pigs. 

I'AIRHOPE  FARMS,  -  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


ForSale— Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 

For  Sale-Two  Handsome  May  Gilts 

250  lbs.  each;  bred  to  “Toddler  "  a  fine  silver  boar. 
Sire,  1,000-lb.  “  Callaway  Edd;”  Dam,  “  O.  C.  Lady 
Marsh,"  by  the  International  Grand  Champion, 
“Schoolmaster,"  000-lb.  boar.  Price,  $100,  Also 
"Toddler,"  March  boar,  prize  stock,  from  litter  of 
15.  Weight.  250  lbs.  $75.  EVERETT  FOX,  Lowell,  Mass. 

(PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D.) 

100  O.  I.  C.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Cross.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  89  each. 
50  shoats,  12  weeks  old.  *15  each.  Extra  Large 
boned  Strechy  Huskies,  from  Large,  Growthy  stock. 
D.  Reeves,  -  Lexington,  Mass. 

Hampshires  of  Qualify  BREEDING 

Eight  weeks  old  pigs  now  ready.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  back.  M.  D.  PHILLIPS,  North  East.  Pa. 

CarOola  BEUKSIIIKE8  AND  HAMPSHIRES, 

I  Or  Oulc  Gilts  Bred  For  Spring  Farrow.  Red  Polled  Cat 
tie.  All  Ages,  Either  Sex,  0,  II,  SWOOUEll  h  SOM,  Uerotir,  fa, 


Vfv 


Her  Feed 
Alone 
Is  Not 
Enough 


If  you  want  to  do  your  best  to  keep 
your  cattle— horses,  hogs,  sheep, 
hens— in  the  best  shape  possible 
all  winter  long,  you  want  to  give 
them  something  besides  ordinary 
feed.  Something  that  helps  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  greens, 
fresh  air  and  exercise. 

Make  your  own  stock  food,  just 
as  you  want  it, and  then  add  a  little 

SLEEKEN E 

to  aid  digestion.  To  regulate  the  bow¬ 
els— stimulate  the  liver  —  improve  the 
kidneys.  And  to  purify  and  enrich  the 
blood  I 

For  obstinate  sores,  thrush,  scratches 
or  grease  heel,  also  apply  Hanford’s 
Balsam  of  Myrrh 
externally. 

If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  it.,  send  his 
nh me  with  50  cents 
in  stamps  and,  a 
full  sized  package 
will  be  sent  you 

post-paid. 

Made  only  by 

G.  C.  Hanford  Mfg.  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


For  Sale-Grade  Percheron  Stallion 

Color,  Seal-Brown.  Black  Points.  Weight,  1,500.  Age, 
7  yrs.  Sound  and  kind.  Well  broken.  Single  or  Dou¬ 
ble.  Can  show  a  number  of  his  Colts.  Will  give  a 
buyer  a  Bargain.  ED.  RIFENBURGH,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Germantown,  N  T. 

Kentucky  Jacks  and  Horses 

Big  bone,  Kentucky,  Mammoth  jacks,  Percheron 
mares,  mules,  easy  riding  saddle  horses.  Liberty 
bonds  taken.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

The  Cook  Farms.  -  Lexington,  Ky. 

rn  Unall  CkaLlonfi  AND  LARGER  PONIES  all 
Uu  n83u  oneiiano  agon  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 

U0W  price  lint.  THE  SHENAttfiD  PONY  FARMS,  Dept.  0,  Espyyillo.  Pa. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Beef  Scrap  for  Pigs 

I  have  been  feeding  pigs,  which  are  a 
Berkshire-Poland-China  cross,  ground 
corn  and  oats,  mixing  with  an  equal 
amount  of  red  dog,  but  found  that  to  be 
too  fattening,  for  one  of  them  became 
lame.  I  substituted  middlings  for  the 
red  dog  and  added  10  per  cent  beef  scrap, 
such  as  is  used  for  poultry.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  as  a  food?  They  seem 
to  he  doing  well,  and  the  one  is  slowly 
improving  on  her  legs.  They  have  char¬ 
coal  and  are  not  closely  confined.  Dealers 
around  here  do  not  handle  tankage.  -Can 
beef  scrap  safely  be  used  as  a  substitute? 
Pigs  are  five  months  old.  Is  it  harmful 
to  allow  pigs  to  root  in  acid  soil? 

New  Jersey.  m.  G. 

Beef  scrap  can  be  substituted  for  di¬ 
gester  tankage,  although  it  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and  not  as  well  suited  for  feeding 
pigs.  A  ration  made  up  of  equal  parts 
of  corn,  oats  and  middlings  ought  to  satis¬ 
fy  pigs  of  any  age,  although  it  is  a  fat¬ 
tening  feed,  and  does  not  produce  the 
growth  as  economically  as  would  be  the 
case  if  the  pigs  had  access  to  forage  crop, 
and  were  given  some  Alfalfa  and  clover 
hay  in  addition  to  the  concentrates. 

Charcoal  alone  aids  digestion,  but  does 
not  supply  the  mineral  matter  essential 
for  bone  and  muscle  development.  Let 
your  pigs  have  access  to  some  air-slaked 
lime,  bone  meal,  rock  phosphate  and  salt, 
for  the  lameness  is  very  apt  to  trace  to 
a  lack  of  sufficient  of  the  phosphate  so 
essential  for  the  development  of  frame 
and  stretch.  Alfalfa  aud  clover  hay  are 
rich  iu  mineral  matter,  and  if  you  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  corn  fed  and  supply 
instead  some  Alfalfa  leaves  or  clover  hay 
no  doubt,  the  lameness  would  disappear 
aud  your  pigs,  if  they  are  not  too  old, 
would  regain  their  usual  vigor  and  vital¬ 
ity.  If  it  is  impossible  to  buy  digester 
tankage  remember  that  15  lbs.  of  oilmeal 
will  replace  eight  pounds  of  tankage,  al¬ 
though  it  is  rather  laxative  aud  not  as 
palatable  as  tankage. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  red  dog; 
flour  or  middlings  after  market  pigs 
weigh  75  lbs,  for  after  that  they  fatten 
more  regularly  aud  more  economically  on 
a  mixture  of  S5  lbs.  of  cornmeal  and  15 
lbs.  of  oilmeal.  or  eight  pounds  of  tankage 
or  beef  scrap. 


Slaughterhouse  Refuse  for  Hogs 

We  have  a  number  of  hogs.  We  can 
get  the  blood  from  a  slaughterhouse  near 
by  free  of  charge.  Can  we  feed  that  to 
those  pigs  without  injury  to  them,  or  will 
it  have  to  be  cooked  or  heated  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  in  order  to  kill  any  possible 
germs?  Sometimes  they  kill  hogs.  too. 
Do  you  think  that  the  waste  from  the 
dead  hogs  would  hurt  the  living  ones? 

New  York.  H.  K. 

You  would  always  face  the  danger  of 
introducing  hog  cholera  iuto  your  herd  if 
you  undertake  to  feed  the  raw  blood 
from  a  local  slaughterhouse.  Oftentimes 
the  very  first  thing  that  some  swine 
breeders  do,  in  case  hog  cholera  breaks 
out  in  their  herd,  is  to  load  up  the  balance 
of  their  animals  and  sell  them  to  the 
butcher,  at  whatever  h'e  will  pay  per 
pound.  If  the  blood  aud  residue  is  ob¬ 
tained  exclusively  from  cattle  there  would 
not  be  so  much  danger  from  infection,  yet 
tuberculosis  follows  very  closely  iu  the 
tracks  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  dis¬ 
carded  dairy  animals  that  are  disposed  of 
from  the  dairy  farms.  Then,  again,  the 
common  practice  of  feeding  raw  blood  to 
animals  is  faulty,  inasmuch  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  so  appetizing  that  the  pigs  eat 
extravagant  amounts  of  this  concentrated 
material  and.  as  a  result,  are  afflicted 
with  what  we  call  protein  poisoning. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  more  than 
10  pounds  of  the  blood  with  each  100 
pounds  of  corn  or  barley,  and.  even 
though  you  can  secure  the  material  with¬ 
out  cost,  it  should  not  be  relied  upon  ex¬ 
clusively  to  supply  the  demands  of  your 
growing  pigs.  So  far  as  the  dead  animals 
are .  concerned  I  would  not  risk  feeding 
any  of  this  residue,  for  its  worth  and 
safe  usage  center  around  the  fertilizer 
works.  If  you  have  facilities  for  cook¬ 
ing  this  blood  it  would  be  safe  insurance, 
yet  there  would  he  as  much  danger  in 
feeding  this  t<>  market  hogs  as  in  in¬ 
stances  where  certain  of  the  animals  were 
retained  for  breeding  purposes. 

i  'Sj  (,jtjl9v  .IkiJtll  .  V  ilOiiC M(.  LM  *  .rtOUJ 
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|  The  Best  of  Tankage  | 

1  is  none  too  good  in  feeding  hogs  these  days.  I 
I  It  pays  to  get  every  pound  possible— and  /  I 
|  good,  clean,  tankage  goes  a  long  way  to  war,.  | 
I  doing  this.  It  pays  more  than  ever  to  he  | 
s  particular  in  buying  tankage. 

IDEAL  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  I 

|  is  made  from  the  bestof  meat  scraps,  oarofnK  1 
=  ly  sterilized  under  steam  pressure.  Sold  with.  I 
I  money  hack  guarantee  if  not  satisfied.  Prices  = 
|  feeding  directions,  etc.,  free  on  request. 

|  IV e  also  make  “  Ideal 
|  Scraps”  best  for  increased 
I  production  in  winter.  Write 
h  for  prices,  etc. 

IDEAL 

RENDERING  CO. 

North  Wales, 

Pa.  TR"* 
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I  BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


We  offer  the  following  registered  Sows : 

1  Robins  Belle  3  Julia  Premiers 
6  Robins  Matchless  2  Golden  Jewells 
1  Robins  Pauline  1  Matchless  May 

Here  are  fourteen  young  sows  with  long  bodies,  broad 
backs,  good  heads  and  short  noses,  bred  to  farrow  in 
May  and  June,  they  all  carry  pigs  by  our  great  boar 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  Mo.  255848 


Mating  English  boars  with  our  best  American  sows 
increases  size  and  vigor  that  puts  value  in  Berkshires. 
Here  is  a  grand  opportunity  to  add  new  blood  to  your 
herd  at  reasonable  prices.  We  keep  the  sows  until  safe 
in  pig  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  via  express. 

We  offer  February  and  March  pigs  sired  by 

Superior  of  Stone  Farm  2d  No.  258849 


His  dam  is  more  than  half  sister  to  Premier 
Princess  the  Grand  Champion  sow  at  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana  and  New  York  State  Fairs,  and  Eastern 
Berkshire  Congress  1918.  One  makes  no  mis¬ 
take  in  buying  his  pigs  at  $25.00  each,  when 
two  months  old. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Champion  Berkshires 

We  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire  the  kind 
with  big  bone,  broad,  thick  backs,  long  dooji  thick 
hams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prize-winning  boars,  sows  and  barrows.  We  of¬ 
fer  fall  and  summer  pigs  both  sexes,  boars  ready  for 
service  and  sows  bred  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 

HOOD  FARM  -  Lowell,  Mass. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Our  customers  write  our  advta.  Letter  from 
L.  B.  Patterson,  Statesville,  N.  C.:  ‘‘ Price  me  a 
sow  of  your  Columbia  breeding.  The  ones  bought 
sometime  ago  are  doing  finely .’’  Our  Columbia 
sows  have  averaged  over  eleven  to  the  litter 
for  years. 

H.C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15, Dundee,  N.Y. 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Next  Public  Sale,  October  25th,  1919 

Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  boars  ready  for 
service  and  30  open  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow. 
No  hogs  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  privatesale. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whltguern  Farm,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


Very  Fine  English 

BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

to  pig  in  May.  Am  offering  2  sows  and  one  boar 
pig  (not  related)  for  835.00.  This  ad.  will  appear 
hut  once.  Don't  dolay  if  you  want  3.  They 
will  uot  bo  sold  any  other  way  than  in  lots  of  3. 
These  10  sows  are  so  pretty  and  I  am  eoing  to  semi 
the  pigs  to  you  looking  the  same  way 
W.  B.  DI1LLEB,  -  Leecliburg,  I*a. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  tyj>o,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  II  E  AV  Y"  II  A  M  8. 

Foundation  herds, service  hours,  brood  sow-sand  pigs. 

H.  M.  TERW1LLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm. Webster,  Mass. 

-  AIBAMONT — 

Registered  Berkshires 

We  olTer  extra  tine  spring  and  summer  pigs,  both 
sexes,  at  very  attractive  prices.  These  are  mostly  by 
Albamont-Duko,  nil  outstanding  son  of  Successors 
Double  208633,  and  out  of  daughters  of  Successors 
Duke  10th.  a  great  prize-winning  son  of  Lord  Pre¬ 
miers  Successor  161600.  Write  for  price  list  and  pedi¬ 
grees.  We  offer  the  1017  first  prize  Intermit  tonal 
Shropshire  ram  at  an  attractive  price. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

8ows  and  gilt*  T  am  offering  are  bred  to  Symbo- 
leer's  Superb,  254336  and  Duke's  Champion  22d, 
246254,  for  late  March  and  April  farrow.  Throe  Juno. 
11118,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer's  Star  Master, 
No.  165723,  Sow.  Send  for  Historic  podigrees  and 
juice.  J.  E.  WATSO  N,  BTarbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES 

Service  Boars.  20  Tried  sows  and  gilts  Bred  for 
early  spring  farrow,  Open  gilts.  Pigs  all  ages, 
both  sexes.  Write  for  list  or  come  and  see  them. 

H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East.  Pa. 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

larch  25 — Breeders’  Service  Co., 

horses.  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

April  1-12 — Holsteins,  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

April  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  111. 

April  17 — John  H.  Fitch,  Angus,  Lake 
City,  Ja. 

April  19 — Longview  Farm,  saddle 

horses,  Lee’s  Summit,  JIo. 


Drying  Off  Cow 

-  j light  a  heifer  due  to  freshen  the 
Second  tuae  a  month.  Shall  I  milk  her 
as  long  as  she  gives  milk,  or  shall  I  dry 
her  up?  Which  will  be  the  better  for  a 
family  cow  when  only  one  is  kept?  She 
gives  nearly  four  quarts  per  day  now. 

Virginia.  s.  h.c. 

It  would  be  best  to  rest  the  cow  for  six 
weeks  before  calviug  by  drying  oft’  the 
milk  flow.  This  i  i  managed  by  gradually 
lengthening  the  periods  between  milking, 
then  cutting  out  one  of  them,  and  finally 
stopping  the  milking  process  when  milk 
secretion  practically  has  ceased.  If  this 
proves  difficult,  or  the  slightest  inflamma¬ 
tion  starts,  bathe  with  hot  water  two  or 
three  times  daily  and  then  rub  in  warmed 
camphorated  oil. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED 


FREE! 

Book 

on 

MIXERS 
Postal 
Gats  It 


1  Von  can  ^make  your  own  con- 
'  Crete  feeding  floors,  water  tanks, 
troughs,  and  fence  posts  with 
idle  hands  on  muddy  days  and 
save  a  lot  of  money  with  a 

SHELDON 

Concrete  Mixer 

Does  work  equal  to $300  mixers 
—yet  costs  only  a  frac¬ 
tion.  All  modem  fea¬ 
tures.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalog  now. 

Sheldon  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  475  ,  Nebawka 
Nebraska 


BERKSHIRES 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  pigs— both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Excellentcon- 

Registered  Berkshires 

Spring  Pigs — Excellent  individuals 
Satisfaction  guaranteed— prices  reasonable 

ANDERSON  &  BEREK,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

We  have  some  excellent  registered  bred  sows  due 
now.  We  are  taking  orders  for  pigs.  $20.00  up. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

LOCUST  L01MJE  FARM,  G.  W.  Kuchler,  tk  Orangeville,  N.  T. 


Berkshire  Sows 


Two  Sired  by  Sensa¬ 
tional  Masterpiece, 
.  „  ,  „  also  several  yearl- 

nprs  by  Sensational  Channel  s  Masterpiece  6th.  Sonic  show 
specimens.  Addrei,—  DENHISLN  1  ARMS.  1S9  Pearl  SI..  Buffalo.  N.V. 

Tarbell  Farms  Berkshires 

if  all|ages  including  few  sows  bred  for  spring  far- 
row.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

TARItELL,  FA  It  MS,  Sniithville  Flats,  N.  V. 

Rarlrchirac  f®*  breeders.  6\vecksold.  Either 
UBI  nailll  sex;  SIO  each.  Trios  not  akin. 
CLOVEKDALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.  V 


AYRSHIRES 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23,618  lbs.  Milk,  1.059  bs.  Rntter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18,876  lbs.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cowi  13)  $100 
each.  Females,  8200  each  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  ua  voui  wants 

PENSHURST  FARM.  Narberth,  Pa. 


Registered  AYERSHIRES 

1  am  offering  eight  head  oi  "  en  ured,  good  individuals, 
fhie  bull  3  years  old,  four  cow-,  two  anoutto  freshen,  one 
'sai  ling  heifer,  one  heitei  ami  ne  bull  both  six  months 
•Id.  I  obtained  this  lot  on  a  debt  and  am  offering  for 
aalf  their  value.  Price  lor  lot  $1000. 

Iddress— DENNISON  FARMS.  159  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


ar  Sale— 1  Reg.  Dairy  Shorthorn  Yearling  Bull 

emr—  roan  Sire— Prince  Clay.  4th.  Dam— Fancv 
. ono,,,  "rice— $200.  . . 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

danv  imported  Ail  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Milk  records  kept  Write  for  price  and  particulars 

on  Herd  lleadinp  Bulls.  ttalnutGroveFarm.Washlngtoiwille.N.Y 

i 

tor..  _  _  ...  _ 

hecord  8,980  lbs. milk  Price -$200.  WM.  TELFER. 
V  ai  POINT  I  fOKOUT  FARMS  Route  1.  WilmniQlon.  Delaware 

LV/Iilch  G-oa.ts 

tvrarte  Saanen  does.  Several  nice  ones  for  sale 
F  Holbrook  New  Canaan.  Conn 

H  vh  Rrartp  nnw-  hoi.sihvn.  ui’kkvsbys.  jkiiskys.  in 

II  gll  UldUCUUW.  ,  a, loan  I,., if  ami  single  animals. 

I  elepiione  Connection  O  I  .  Ka  II UNffKIt.  M  onae.v .  \  V 

iUennor  dat0Dozcn~Fine  High  Grade  Ewes 

Please  state  price  and  all  particulars 

E.  H.  McWHORTER,  1270  Broadway,  New  York  City 


DUROC- JERSEYS 

A  quality  herd  estab¬ 
lished  to  fill  the  needs 
of  most  critical  buyers. 

Send  for  descriptive 
prices  and  catalog. 

Write  for  our  Valuable 
Hook  on  Ilog  Manage¬ 
ment,  free  during  the 
month  of  April.  I  .a  to 
“The  Red  Hog"  Fall  Boar  or  Bow  Pigs. 

Bred  Sows  to  farrow  in  April  and  May;  also  Service  Boms* 

ENFIELD  FARMS,  W.  H.  Whitney,  Owner,  ENFIELD,  CONN. 

KINDERHOOK  X>UROCS 

If  00?<>  of  all  hogs  passing  ti.  ■’  the  big  stock  yards 
are  Red,  why  argue?  Buy  the  ±  d  kind,  but  be  sure 
you  don't  get  under-sized,  inferio.  strain.  My  Pais 
Cals  Golden  Models,  Chief  Invincible,  and  now 
comes  Critic  family.  Ninety  sows  bred  to  such 
boars,  to  farrow  in  March  and  April.  Quality,  size 
and  bone  to  burn.  Fair  treatment—  fairprices—  good 
goods.  KINDERHOOK  DUROC-JERSEY  ASSO'N.Box  1 11,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Top  Wonder,  Defender-Volunteer  breeding.  Choice 
spring  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  April.  $125.00  up.  Two 
choice  Sows  bred  to  farrow  their  third  litters  in 

April,  $150,00  each.  Booking  orders  for  April  Figs,  at  $20  each, 
$50.00  per  trio, registered.  F.B  CRAWFORD,  NORTH  EAST,  FA. 

Sl’.VXYBIDE  Duran.  Service  boars  from  our  April  litters.  A 
lew  gilts  and  boars  from  our  J  ail  litters.  Booking  orders 
from  this  Spring’s  litters.  J.,E.  vju  ALSTYNE,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Life  of  a 
Dairy  Cow 


A  Dairy  Cow  in  No 
Country  lasts  to  above  six  to  ten  years.  Age, 
accident  and  failures  constantly  cause  cows 
to  be  sent  to  the  butcher.  Cows  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  breed  are  large,  weighing  1000 
to  1500  lbs.,  and  make  an  excellent  quality 
of  beef. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  b  o  o  k  1  e  t  s— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


$60 


One  Duroc-Jersey  October  BOAR  PIGandthree 

ding.  F 


Best  of  breeding. 


son-  pigs. 

red  iieirkef  Weedsport,  Nevr  York 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Sows  coming  in  second  litter  SI  oo  each. 
Service  boars  Sired  by  Grand  Champion. 
200  lbs..  S65  each. 

Orders  now  booked  for  Spring  litters . 
MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc.,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 

for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  6 
luos.  old,  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Reg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  EDWAIill  WALTER, 
lK»pt«  Ry  Boi  <><>#  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


_ !  Chester  Whites 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Boars  snd  sows  nine 
weeks  old,  $10  each.  Sixty  pound  res:,  sows,  $20. 
Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs,  May  delivery,  at  $8 
each;  grade,  $10.  re^.  All  fine  growers  out  of  big, 
healthy  stock.  Don  t  wait  too  late  before  ordering. 
BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  OhesterXVhites 

Service  Boars.  Bred  gilts  .and  August  pigs. 

A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  _  Heuvelton,  J*.  Y. 

ForSala— EightPedigreed  Chester  White  Sow  Pigs 

12  weeks  old.  $12  each.  GEORGE  HENSCHEN.  Wiihington.  N7j. 

tamworthU  hampsh?re  swine 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS  LYBR00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westvicw  Stock  Farm 

1  \VIn$toii-SnIem*  N.  ©• 


Yorkshire  PIGS 

Foundation  stock  from  heavy  feeding  strain.  Growtby,  vig¬ 
orous,  trnoolh  pig*  from  matnre,  prolific,  pasture  fed  sows. 
Our  culls  go  into  sausage.  You  get  the  best. 

Well-known  herd  of  established  breeders. 

H.  C.  BARTON  SO,  AMHERST,  MASS. 

Wanted-IE*ig;iS  6  to  8  weeks  old 

utility  and  pedigreed  stock.  Also  TURKEYS,  GEESE 
AND  DUCKS,  GUINEA  PIGS.  GUINEA  HENS.  MacNifT  Hor. 
ticultural  Co.,  Inc.,  52-54  Vesey  St..  New  York  City 

Reg.O.I.C.&C.W.  Pigs  ;,S  ,M?td  UCH.28 

sale  delivery  guaranteed.  JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN.  Troy,  Brsd.  Co.,  P 

Reg.  Berkshires— Berkshire  and  White  Cross  tu"0% 

strain.  Circular  Free.  Moderate  Price.  Most  custom¬ 
ers  wrire  like  this:  “Pigs  arrived  O.  K.  1  am  more 
than  pleased.”  R.  W.  WAGNER.  Prop.,  East  Nortbport  N  Y 


c 


HORSES 


For  Sale-Two  Excellent  Standard-bred  Road  Mares 

(Trotters):  One  Fine  Thoroughbred  Stallion,  (Run¬ 

ner.)  ALFRED  D  LORENZ. R.  F.  D.No.  I.Box  42,Craryville.N.Y. 

Shetland  Ponies-s^^^.  & 

lu-rd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 

For  Sale-Two  Good  Team  Horses 

Cheap  for  want  of  use.  Address  J.  J.  III.  I,  I.  IK,  Croooo.  Pa. 

£  rPfirchfimn  SlallinnR  t*lree  »nd  four  years  old; 
bale  nsibllul  U1I  OlalllOnS  weight,  2,000  lbs.;  with 

quality.  Also  imported  mares  with  foal  All 
black.  Registered  P.  S.  JAMES  NOONAN,  R.  0..  Avon  N.Y. 

Imported  Belgian  Stallion 

Marquis  do  Naast.  beautiful  individual,  sound  and  sure, 
gets  large  growthy  colts  from  common  grade  mares.  First 
Prize  Winner.  Western  N.  Y.  Fair.  Batavia,  in  class  of 
15,  all  breed*  competing,  also  a  few  Belgian  mares,  2  and 
3  years  old.  bred  to  my  Champion  Stallion,  Paul  de  Wiles. 

Address-Dennison  Farms.  159  Pearl  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Airedales  and  Collies  cohf0a‘ef‘ 

pups  grown  dogs,  ami  brood  matrons,  l.arge  in 
struetive  list.  5e  W  R  WATSON  Ba*  1745.  Oakland  Iowa 

Scotch  Collie  Puppies 

from  registered  stock 

JohnD  Smith,  -  Walton.  New  York 

?or  Sale-Shepherd  IPups 

a-iuos.  old.  S4  and  |5  each.  C  H.  DIEHL,  Pottsgrovc  Pa. 


Registered  DU  ROCS 

Service  Boar,  out  of  half  Ton  "  Crimson  Premier," 
SoO.  Young  Pigs,  $10  each.  Trios,  $25. 
Pocono  Dairy  Farm,  -  Preserve,  Pa. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

HO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms  Hept.  O.  A.  203-205  Savings 
vumanu  noisiein  farms,  BanK  Bldg.,  Cortland,  n.y. 


YEARLING  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Advertised  last  week  Is  sold.  Here  Is  another  one  a  little  better 
oren  and  the  equal  of  the  first  one  in  all  other  respects.  Born 
April  20,1918.  Sire — Buello  Kins:  Pontiac,  a  son  of  King:  of  the 
Pontiaes  from  a  29.3-lb.  cow  that  has  two  25-lb.  daughters.  Dam— 
Westside  Aasrtrie  Walker,  a  daughter  of  the  grandly  bred  bull. 
King  of  the  Black  &  Whites,  (six  of  his  seven  nearest  dams  have 
records  above  30  lbs.)  Dam  made  17.72  lbs.  butter  at  2  yrs.  and  18 
days  of  age.  Her  dam  is  a  33.8-lb.  cow  of  almost  perfect  type  and 
first-class  breeding.  This  bull  is  nicely  marked,  more  white  than 
black;  a  first-class  individual,  well  grown,  straight  and  ready  for 
immediate  service.  Will  be  tuberculin  tested.  If  interested, 
write  for  pedigree  and  photo.  Price—  $250  F.  O.  B. 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD  Sherburne, N.  V. 

A  GRANDSON  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  $50,000  BULL 

Hero  is  a  show  bull  a  little  more  black  than  white, 
born  January  30,  1919.  His  sire  is  one  of  the  best 
bred  sons  of  the  World’s  greatest  sire 

King  Segls  Pontiac  Alcartra. 

His  dam  has  a  23.39-lb.  record.  His  10  nearest  tested 
dams  average  over  28-lbs,  This  ’mil  is  worth 
1200,  but  we  are  overcrowded  and  will  sell  him  for  S I  25. 
G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  150  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

HOLSTEINS 

X  Holstein  calves,  cither  sex, 
S20  to  826  each,  express 
paid,  in  lots  of  5. 

35  high  grade  cows  and  hei¬ 
fers  fresh  and  close  springer. 
25  registered  cows  and  heifers 
due  in  March. 

1  5  registered  bulls, 
t  5  registered  heifers  bred  to 
freshen  in  Fall  ami  ready  to 
breed  at  very  low  prices. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Don’t  Buy  Poorly  Bred  Holstein  Bulls 

We  offer  choice  of  two  10-wks.-old  rugged  calves, 
sire,  31-lb.  sou  of  K.  S.  P.  Aleartra,  out  of  A.  R.  O. 
daughters  of  Fairmont  Spofford  Pietje.  35.61-lb. 
bull.  Handsome  marking*.  Send  for  pedigrees. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

High  Grade  Holstein  Calves  Sh^j 

for  prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guar- 

anteed.  FRANK  GAMEL  PINE  GROVE  FARM,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo,  N.Y 

30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  Now  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  BULL 


For 
Sale 

old  enough  for  service  this  Spring;  hi*  first 
four  dams  are  in  Register  of  Merit  averaging 
10.126.1  lbs.  milk  and  651  lbs.  11  oz.  butter; 
his  daughters  will  please  you. 

Address,  E.W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.Y. 


HA™  JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  IIC  Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM  GLADSTONE.  N.  ]. 


I _ ± 


GUERNSEYS 


£j 


GUERNSEY  Bull  Calves 

four  to  3  moj.  old;  finely  bred;  registered  and  rich 
in  blood  of  Glenwood  Boy  and  f.angwater  May 
King  for  sale  cheap.  Address  FERO  REISER,  Butler,  Pa. 

For  Sale— Reg  GUERNSEY  YEARLING  BULL 

Also  pur#  bred  barred  Plymouth  lioek  Cockerels.  S3 
and  Sd.aO.  Also  Hatching  Kggs  at  S2  per  setting,  or 

SIO  pei  IOC  SAMUEL  J  McELVAUiE.  fort  Cavinoton.  N.  Y. 

Fancy  Brad  Reg  ZJ-yr  -old  Gentle  Guernsey  Bull 

FOR  BALE.  L,.  A.  lULGOKfi,  Angels,  Pa. 


3  Young  Guernsey  Bulls 

dlviduals.  Will  sell  cheap.  J.  P.  O’llAUA,  Mu 


t  oil  sr  i,l..  Grandsons  of  Bar- 
'.  Good  in- 
ioravU,  N.Y. 


[ 


GUERNSEYS 


BUYS  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  BULL 

—with  all  papers  and  express  prepaid  to  vour 
station.  Nicely  marked,  straight,  growtliy, 
deep  bodied.  World’s  record  ancestry  on 
both  sides.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Home  of 
the  granddam  of  the  champion  four-year  cow 
oft  lie  world.  Write  today.  EDWARD  BARROW,  Mgr. 

DIVIDING  RIDGE  FARMS,  Jordanville,  N.  Y. 


Absolute  Dispersion 


OF 


45  HEAD 
Registered  Guernseys 


AND 


Grade  Holsteins 

To  be  Sold  at  Public  Auction 

ON 

March  22,  1919 


AT 


FRED.  WAGNER’S  FARM 

SMITHTOWN,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Sale  Begins  at  11  o’clock 

Farm  3  minutes’  walk  from  R.  R.  Station 


EDGERT0N  FARM 

Guern  seys 

Llprfl  jo  (Under  Government  Health  Supervision 
ii  oi  u  lo  ^  tested  for  production  in  the  A.  K. 

Langwater  Recluse  31327 

Son  of  the  noted  Langwater  Fashion  23660,  who 
sired  Langwater  Phyllis  70607,  the  leading  Guern¬ 
sey  Two-year-Old  and  other  noted  ones 

IS  OUR  HERD  SIRE 

Our  Guernsey  Females  represent 

Some  best  American  and  Island  blood.  Also  have 
Adv.  Registry  records. 

Specially  Choice  Young  Bull,  and  Slock  at  Reasonable  Prices 

Address:  EDGERTON  FARM.  Bennington.  N.  H. 


Get  Guernseys 

1,695  lbs.  more  milk  and  93  lbs.  more  butterfat  is 
tjie  average  production  over  dams  of  the  first  six 
heifers  sired  by  a  purebred  Guern-ey  bull,  owned 
by  a  Maryland  Bull  Association.  A  Guernsey  bull 
can  likewise  increase  the  production  as  well  as  the 
value  of  your  herd.  Write  a  postal  now  for  our 
Iree  booklet,  "The  Grade  Guernsey." 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Chilmark  Farm  Guernseys 

An  exceptionally  fine  seven  months  old 
Bull  Calf  for  sale.  Good  every  way.  Bred 
for  steady  production.  Write  for  full 
information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS.  Supt ,  Ossining,  N-  Y. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Our  February  1st  “  Sales  List  ”  of  Registered  bulls  is 
ready  to  .be  sent  you.for  the_asking.  Listincludes 
15  bulls  of  various  ages.  Priced  reasonable,  as  we 
need  the  room  for  our  spring  calves.  Entire  herd 
has  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  S.  B.  A.  I. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset,  Mass, 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr,  -  East  Holliston.  Mast. 


•  ■■■•■■■■■••■■•■■■■••aaaaMaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaBaaasaaaai 


j  imi  ■  a  ■■aaaaasa  ■■  ■■  is  •  la  ■  ■■■■■•• 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  “  ‘  - 


Saaaaaaaaaaaasaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 


d  constitution. 

Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

■aaaaaaaiaaaaaaaaMi 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  41)  to  55  lbs. 
daily  wh“u  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Heifers  Iptiluliy 

Well  Grown  Heifers 

from  14  to  20  mos.  old.  Two  bred  and  Two  at  present  open* 
One  Grade  Heifer  by  a  Son  of  New  Plus  Ultra.  Also  Bull  1* 
mos.  old  by  Wardem  Ultra  King,  27922.  and  out  of  Imp. 
Lady  of  the  Poucliez  II,  A.  R.  1044.  12282.80  lbs.  Milk. 
644.30  lb#.  Fat.  All  priced  to  sell.  Tubercular  Tested  by 
U.  S.  Biu-eau  of  Animal  Industry. 

GEORGE  H.  PENSON.  Belleview  Farms.  New  Brunswick,  N  J. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

From  A.  R.  daughters  of  Gov.  of  the  Cliene,  Malin 
da  Glenwood,  and  Gov.  of  Stanford.  Prices  right* 


WEBB  FARMS, 


Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y 


Reg.  GUERNSEY  BULL 

12  months  old.  Nicely  marked.  Price  reasonable. 

J,  I.  HEBETEIt,  K.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa, 
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HAY  TOOLS 


Double  Quick 
Work  in  Handling 
Tfour  Hay  Crop 


Do  Two  Days’  Work  in  One 

Louden  Hay  Tools  set  the  pace  for  your 
men  and  teams  in  putting  away  your  hay 
crop.  They  store  the  hay  as  fast  as  you 
can  drive  it  up  to  the  barn  or  stack — a 
few  minutes’  work  cleans  up  the  biggest 
load.  One  man  on  the  load,  one  in  the 
loft  or  on  the  stack  and  a  boy  at  the 
hoist,  handle  more  hay  than  eight  or  can 
men  in  the  old  way. 

Simple,  Strong, Trouble  Proof 

In  designing  and  building  Louden  Hay 
Tools  we  have  kept  in  mind  that  they 
must  be  easy  to  understand  and  operate 
by  Unskilled  help,  strong  enough  to  carry 
the  heaviest  loads  without  Straining,  free 
from  trouble  making  attachments  to  in¬ 
sure  steady,  continuous  work  through¬ 
out  the  season. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  hay  you 
have — long  timothy,  dry  short  clover,  alfalfa  or  cow 
peas.  Louden  Balance  Grapple  F ork  handles  them 
all  equally  well.  Efficient  even  in  threshed  straw, 
corn  fodder  or  bound  grain.  Holds  Us  load  tight 
and  drops  it  exactly  where  you  want  it;  spreads  it 
out  well;  cuts  out  half  the  labor  in  mowing  it  back. 

The  time  and  labor  saved  in  a  single  season 
more  than  pays  for  a  Louden  outfit,  and  it's  good 
for  years  of  profitable  work. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Our  New 
224-Page  Illustrated  Catalog 

It  shows  the  full  Louden  line  of  Hay  Forks,  HaV 
Carriers  and  Slings,  Power  Hoists,  Stalls  and 
Stanchions,  Animal  Pens,  Feed  and  Litter  Car¬ 
riers,  Sanitary  Water  Bowls,  Barn  and  Garage 
Door  Hangers,  Cupolas,  Ventilators — "Everything 
for  the  Barn."  Also  get  our  valuable  i  12-page 
book  of  Bam  Plans.  Both  books  sent  postpaid, 
without  charge  or  obligation. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2631  Court  Street  tEetablUhed  isc7)  Fairfield,  low* 
Crunches:  St.  Paul,  Ulna.  _  Albany.  N.  Y .  Chicago,  Ill. 


Louden 
Senior  Hay 
Carrier 

Draws  the  load 
close  to  track 
over  beams. 

It  stores  tons 
morehayinioft. 


Louden 
Balance 
Grapple  Fork 


Never  fails  to 
register  from  I 
whatever  angle 
load  is  drawn. 


The  only  fork 
that  handles  ev¬ 
ery  kind  of  hay 
or  fodder. 


Questions  About  Pigs 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  for  Duroc  Jersey  Sows 

In  a  recent  copy  of  The  II.  N.-Y.  you 
state  one  cannot  afford  to  feed  middlings 
to  breeding  sows.  Will  you  advise  me  of 
a  ration  for  Duroc-Jersey  sows  where  all 
grain,  etc.,  has  to  be  bought,  one  to  far¬ 
row  in  March  and  one  in  May?  I  have 
plenty  of  rye  straw  for  bedding,  and  dry, 
comfortable  quarters.  They  have  eaten 
up  all  my  small  potatoes  and  apples, 
specked  squash  and  pumpkins,  and  now 
we  must  buy  all  their  feed  until  Spring. 

Massachusetts.  9  i\  t.  b. 

There  has  1)0011  a  rather  unusual  shake- 
up  in  prices  of  feeding  stuffs  during  the 
past,  two  weeks,  and  it  is  exceedingly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  much  in  advance  which 
of  the  feeds  would  be  most  economical  to 
purchase  during  the  coining  season. 
Wheat  middlings  have  been  selling  at  be¬ 
tween  $00  and  $70  a  ton,  but  recently  the 
price  dropped  to  less  than  $50,  which 
places  this  material  on  a  level  with  the 
standard  feeds,  such  as  oats,  barley  and 
corn  by-products. 

With  the  new  milling  regulations  en¬ 
forced  it  is  quite  impossible  to  secure  red 
dig  flour  possessing  the  quality  and  feed¬ 
ing  value  that  prevailed  previous  to  1014, 
and  recent  results  show  that  there  is  very 


oats  or  barley  for  feeding  brood  sows, 
particularly  where  bran  is  not  included 
in  the  ration,  and  am  willing  to  admit 
that  they  are  not  as  economical  as  some 
other  feeds,  but  am  confident  that  they 
will  make  up  by  developing  frame  and 
stretch  wlmt  they  may  lack  in  economy. 
Make  sure  that  the  brood  sows  are  not 
confined  in  small  pens,  for  inactivity  is 
very  apt  to  interfere  materially  with  es¬ 
sential  functions  incident  to  gestation. 


Feeding  Young  Pigs 

I  have  two  pigs  10  weeks  old,  and 
would  like  to  know  if  I  am  feeding  for 
the  best  results.  The  feed  consists  of 
red  dogmeal  three  parts,  wheat  middlings 
one  part  and  Alfalfa  one  part,  feeding 
three  times  a  day  two  quarts  at  a  feeding. 
Is  a  pig-sty  all  right  without  a  floor  but 
with  plenty  of  hay?  Do  pigs  eat  hog 
grass?  A.  ir.  s. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  you  could 
economize  in  the  ration  you  are  feeding 
to  your  pigs  by  adding  cornmeal  and 
ground  oats  with  your  red  dog  flour  and 
wheat  middlings.  There  is  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  red  dog  flour  that 
you  buy  now  and  standard  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  both  of  them  being  practically 


A  Pen  of  Prize  Duroc  Jersey  Barrows 


“FOOD  TO  SAVE  THE  WORLD” 


Uncle  Sam  is  called  upon  to  send  20  million  tons  of 
food  products  from  this  year’s  harvest  to  feed  the  hungry 
people  of  Europe.  Consequently  the  demand  for  the  staple 
food  crops  must  be  far  greater  in  1919  than  ever  before. 

Even  if  you  have  plenty  of  barn  manure  to  broadcast 
all  your  tillage,  you  should  use  a  soluble  ammoniated  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  drill  to  give  your  crops  a  strong,  healthy 
start.  In  the  short  growing  season  of  the  North,  a 
quick  start  and  a  strong  growth  are  essential  to  early 
maturity  and  large  yields. 


BRADLEY’S  FERTILIZERS 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST 


have  maintained  their  reputation  for  big  yields  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  They  are  not  only  highly  available 
but,  when  used  properly  in  suitable  crop  rotations,  they 
also  build  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  nitrogen  is  in  the  best  chemical  and  organic 
combinations  and  is  highly  efficient. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  soluble  and  available.  None 
could  be  better. 

The  Potash  is  all  soluble  in  water.  We  use  none 
but  the  best. 

Write  for  information.  Our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau 
will  gladly  aid  you  without  charge. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

92  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  or  2  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Offices  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE,  BUFFALO,  DETROIT,  CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI 


little  difference  in  the  digestible  nutrients 
carried  by  middlings,  wheat  bran,  and 
the  so-called  wheat  feeds.  For  this  reason 
I  have  discouraged  the  use  of  middlings 
and  limited  the  amount  of  bran  that  has 
been  recommended  in  any  ration  to  a  rel¬ 
atively  low  proportion,  'believing  that 
other  feeds  supply  the  necessary  material 
essential  for  growth  in  more  economical 
form.  If  you  will  go  to  your  local  dealer 
and  secure  prices  on  hominy  meal,  corn- 
meal.  digester  tankage,  red  dog  flour, 
ground  oats  and  ground  barley,  I  shall  he 
very  glad  to  suggest  a  ration  for  you 
that  would  be  the  most  economical  on 
the  basis  of  the  prices  quoted. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  Duroc- 
Jersey  sows  are  well  grown  and  in  good 
condition,  a  safe  feed,  as  well  as  an  eco¬ 
nomical  one  would  resuit  from  the  use  of 
the  following  feeds  in  the  proportion  tab¬ 
ulated  : 

100  lbs.  of  cornmeal  or  hominy 

50  lbs.  of  ground  oats 

50  Tbs.  of  ground  barley 

10  lbs.  of  digester  tankage. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  corn  be 
ground  into  meal,  as  shelled  corn  or  even 
ear  corn  could  be  used  quite  as  well,  and 
the  amount  of  grain  to  feed  should  vary 
as  weather  conditions  vary.  Brood  sows 
should  gain  from  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  to  a  pound  a  day  in  weight  dur¬ 
ing  their  gestation  period,  if  it  is  desired 
that  they  farrow  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition  so  as  to  afford  abundant  .stimula¬ 
tion  of  milk.  In  addition  to  the  concen¬ 
trates  identified  above  I  would  purchase 
some  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  in  hales,  aud 
let  the  sows  have  all  of  this  coarser  feed 
that  they  will  clean  up  with  relish.  If 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
grain  supplied,  then  it  would  he  appro¬ 
priate  to  cut  up  some  of  the  hay  and  mix 
some  grain  with  the  chopped  feed,  in 
order  that  the  ration  might  be  bulky  aud 
more  satisfying. 

I  would  not  use  any  of  the  so-called 
pig  feeds,  aud  T  am  especially  partial  to 


nothing  but  ground  bran,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  include  both  of  them  in  any 
one  mixture  for  pigs.  A  ration  may  be 
made  up  of  equal  parts  corn  or  hominy 
meal,  ground  oats,  and  red  dog  flour,  to 
which  10  per  cent  of  tankage  is  added,  or, 
provided  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
skim-milk,  this  material  could  replace  the 
tankage. 

Alfalfa  is  a  little  coarse  for  pigs  of 
this  age.  and  if  it  were  mixed  with  the 
middlings,  as  you  suggest,  it  would  be 
too  bulky  and  the  pigs  would  not  do  as 
well  as  if  they  were  confined  to  grain 
products  more  concentrated.  Rather  than 
mixing  the  Alfalfa  hay  with  the  mid¬ 
dlings.  aud  feeding  it  all  as  a  kind  of 
slop,  as  you  suggest.  I  would  feed  the 
grain  ration,  suggested  above  and.  in  ad¬ 
dition,  let  the  pigs  have  access  to  the 
Alfalfa,  which  could  he  supplied  by  means 
of  slat  racks,  or  satisfactory  riggings  that 
you  could  construct  iu  a  protected  area. 

So  far  as  the  pigpen  is  concerned,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  it  have  a  wooden  or 
cement  floor,  yet  you  will  agree  that  this 
is  an  advantage  and  would  enable  you  to 
keep  it  cleaner  and  in  a  more  sanitary 
condition.  There  is  an  advantage  in  giv¬ 
ing  pigs  a  dry  place  to  sleep,  though  it 
need  not  necessarily  be  warm,  aud  if  you 
have  a  ground  floor  in  your  hoghouse,  aud 
it  is  so  protected  as  to  enable  you  to  keep 
it  dry  and  free  from  drafts  it  will  serve 
the  purpose  quite  well. 

Tigs  are  natural  foragers  and  in  season 
will  consume  almost  any  kind  of  grass  or 
forage  crop.  Just,  what  you  mean  by  pig 
grass  1  do  not  know,  but  there  is  nothing 
as  well  suited  for  pasture  purposes  for 
swine  as  a  mixture  of  oats  aud  dwarf 
Essex  rape,  utilizing  a  bushel  of  the  oats 
and  six  pounds  of  rape,  aud  planting  the 
mixture  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  on  the  ground  aud  prop¬ 
erly  prepare  it  for  planting. 

“Necessity  knows  no  law.”  "He’d  be 
right  at  home  among  the  practitioners  in 
my  court.”  said  old  Judge  Flubdub. — 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
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Does  Its  Work 

THESE  illustrations  show  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  operation  of  the  Empire  Milking 
Machine.  Anyone  can  milk  a  herd  with  an  Empire  because  there  is  so  little  to  do — 
the  machine  does  the  work.  You  start  the  engine,  attach  the  milker  by  hose  to  the  pipe 
line,  apply  the  teat  cups  to  the  cow  and  carry  away  the  milk  after  the  machine  has  done 
the  work.  The  teat  cups  stay  on  perfectly,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  teats.  No  sur¬ 
cingles  or  harness  is  required. 

Because  of  the  new  Empire  Super-simple  than  three  men  working  by  hand.  It  enables 
Pistonless  Pulsator,  the  Empire’s  action  is  you  to  materially  increase  your  herd  with  the 
always  uniform,  no  matter  who  does  the  help  you  now  have  or  to  release  your  help 
milking.  The  cows  like  it  better  than  hand  for  important  field  work.  Even  your  young 
milking.  They  become  accustomed  to  its  son  or  daughter  can  do  the  milking  as  well 
regular,  gentle  and  soothing  action  and  n  let  as  you.  Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  are  suc- 
down  their  milk  freely.  It  is  especially  sue-  cessfully  conducting  this  work  on  many  farms, 
cessful  with  the  hard  milkers  and  nervous  Jr  Learn  all  there  is  to  know  about  the  Em- 
cows  m  the  herd.  It  increases  the  flow  of  pire  and  what  it  can  do  in  making  your  herd 
milk  and  lengthens  the  period  of  lactation.  more  profitable.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  23 
An  Empire  Milking  Machine  cuts  dairy  and  let  us  arrange  with  our  local  dealer  for 
costs.  With  it  one  man  can  milk  more  cows  a  demonstration. 

[Empire  Cream  Separator  Company,  Bloomfield,  n.  j. 


Chicago  Denver  Atlanta 

Montreal  and  Toronto,  Canada 

Also  manufacturers  of 

Empire  Cream  Separators 
and  Gasoline  Engines 
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Sheep  and  Milk  Notes 


Our  Friend  the  Cheviot  Sheep 

On  January  0,  1010,  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Cheviot  Sheep  So¬ 
ciety  was  held  at  ( 'ooperstown,  N.  Y„  the 
home  of  i(«  secretary,  JO.  11.  Stanford. 
This  society  was  incorporated  in  1000 
with  a  membership  of  almut  150  and  was 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Cheviot  Sheep  breeders’  Association 
and  the  National  Cheviot  Sheep  Society. 
The  A.  C.  S.  15.  A.  was  the  first:  society 
in  America  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cheviot 
sheep  breeder,  and  was  organized  at  Ilurt- 
wiolc,  Otsego  County.  N.  Y.t  in  January, 
1S01.  A  few  years  later,  owing  to  some 
dissatisfaction,  u  new  society,  the  N.  C. 
S.  S.,  was  formed,  but  it  was  soon  felt 
that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  nil  to 
have  hut.  one  organization,  lienee  the 
union  in  11)00. 

The  Cheviot  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
purest  breeds  of  sheep,  being  mentioned, 
it  is  claimed,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century.  There  is  an  old  legend  in  Scot¬ 
land  which  says  “The  Cheviot  sheep  came 
up  out  of  the  sea.”  This  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  the  story  Unit  during 
the  attempted  invasion  of  England  by  the 
Spanish  Armada,  the  fleet  was  wrecked 
on  Scotland’s  M  irmy  coast,  and  some  of 
the  sheep  carried  to  supply  meat  were  let 


farm  produce,  liny,  $25  a  ton;  straw, 
$11  per  ton;  eggs,  15c;  potatoes,  !)()<;  per 
bn.;  butter,  55c.  There  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  auction  sales  and  some  farm  prop¬ 
erty  changing  hands.  n.  T.  J. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

liny  sold  in  barns.  $27 ;  corn,  single 
bu.,  $1  ;  oats,  75  to  00c;  potatoes,  $1.50; 
eggs,  60c;  butter,  55c.  These  are  prices 
on  the  farm.  Wheat  and  rye  look  well 
ut  this  t i mo,  and  prospects  for  good  crops. 

Butler  Co.,  Pa.  c.  jc.  B. 

An  ice  famine  is  threatened.  We  have 
had  mild  Winters  heft,  e,  but  never  in 
the  ar  mory  of  man  anything  for  the  en¬ 
tire  Winter  like  Ibis.  No  ice  has  been 
cut  on  the  creeks  and  only  a  small  amount 
from  ponds.  Many  of  tin*  dairymen  about 
this  section  arc  wondering  what  they  will 
do  for  ice  to  cool  their  milk.  Feed  prices 
have  dropped ;  corn,  $2.00  per  cwt,  ;  bran, 
$2. 50;  gluten,  $2.05;  oats,  70e  per  bu. ; 
potatoes,  80c  per  bu.  ;  eggs,  45c;  butter, 
55c  per  lh.  The  Fairfield  Cheese  Co.  will 
open  their  factory  April  1.  L.  \v.  u. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Milk  is  12c  per  <|t.;  butter,  00c;  eggs, 
68c;  potatoes,  $1  per  bu.  ;  pork,  dressed, 
22c;  nay.  $22.  Corn,  $5.00  per  cut.; 
white  middlings,  $3 ;  brown  middlings, 


A  Bunch  of  Cheviot  Sheep 


loose  into  the  sea,  swam  ashore  and  es¬ 
caped  to  the  Cheviot  llilis,  where  they 
bred  and  multiplied.  They  were  first 
brought  to  the  attention  <>f  the  public  by 
the  British  Wool  Society  in  1702.  As 
early  as  1825  a  small  number  had  been 
brought  to  Canada,  and  a  few  years  later 
they  were  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  In  1842  Thomas  Laidlee,  a  shep¬ 
herd  on  the  Cheviot  Mills,  sent  to  each  of 
liis  four  children,  who  had  settled  in  Ot¬ 
sego  County.  N.  Y.,  three  Cheviot,  sheep; 
and  these  form  the  foundation  of  Otsego’s 
splendid  showing  of  Cheviots.  The  de¬ 
scendants  of  Mr.  Cnidlee  still  own  line 
flocks  which  they  have  kept  up  by  good 
breeding  and  importation.  Here  also  is 
found  the  largest  flock  in  the  United 
Stales,  at  Climmuglen  Farms,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  W.  T.  Hyde,  now  president  of  the 


A.  C.  S.  S. 

The  Cheviot,  ia  now  spread  well  over 
the  United  States,  New  York  and  Indi¬ 
ana  taking  the  lead;  and  owing  to  li is 
hardiness  is  well  adapted  to  the  rough 
hillsides  and  changeable  climate  of  these 
Northern  States,  though  it.  has  been 
found,  where  tried,  that  they  do  equally 
well  in  the  warmer  climate  of  the  South; 
and  in  Texas  may  be  found  a  goodly 
number.  They  are  very  prolific,  averag¬ 
ing  a  lamb  and  u  half  to  each  ewe 
of  a  flock;  and  the  bunbs  arc  strong  and 
easily  raised.  An  Otsego  County  sheep 
man  who  lias  several  breeds  said  that  one 
f-old  Spring  morning  he  went  out  to  the 
sheep  pasture  t«>  see  if  there  were  any  lit¬ 
tle  lambs  needing  shelter.  He  found  two, 
of  other  breeds,  and  picked  them  up.  The 
third  lie  came  across  was  a  Cheviot,  and, 
seeing  him,  it  sprung  up,  calling  “Man, 
man,”  and  rnu  beside  its  mother  to  the 
barn. 

The  Cheviot  is  the  handsomest  sheep 
grown,  with  his  smooth  white  face  and 
legs,  heavy  while  wool  and  fine  carriage; 
and  of  him  may  well  be  applied  the  old 
saying,  “Handsome  is  that  handsome 
(iocs,”  for  lie  is  not  only  good  to  look  nt, 
but  good  for  the  appetite,  and  good  for 
the  poeketbook  as  well.  Their  mutton  is 
prime  and  easily  grown,  lambs  of  four  and 
live  months  old  dressing  from  50  to 
pounds.  Their  wool  belong  to  the  middle 
class  and  brings  the  highest  price  in  the 
American  market.  This  year  that,  which 
went  directly  to  the  Government  broicht 
over  70  cents  per  pound,  unwashed.  The 
weight  of  a  fleece  is  from  six  to  II  pounds. 
In  Ibis  time  of  scarcity  of  wool  and  mut¬ 
ton,  when  may  farmers  are  starling  in 
sheep  raising  and  many  more  should.  I  am 
sure  they  will  find  i!  to  their  advantage 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
Cheviots.  A.  K.  HARPER. 

New  York. 


This  lias  been  a  very  moderate  Win¬ 
ter  in  Franklin  County,  with  less  snow 
than  usual,  which  has  been  a  saving  of 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  to  farmers  ia 
fuel  and  hay.  Stock  is  wintering  well. 
Uriel's  have  dropped  some  on  nearly  all 


$2  80;  oals,  80c.  Lots  of  small  horses  for 
sale;  large  ones  arc  bringing  good  prices. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.  u.  li.  E. 

The  prevailing  price  of  wlient  is  $2.20; 
oats,  as  to  quality,  70  to  90c.  Corn,  $1  20 
to  $1.10  (for  ear  corn);  rye,  about  the 
same;  potatoes.  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  bu. 
Apples  placed  on  cars  at  our  station,  $5 
per  bu.  basket  by  small  or  carload  lots; 
very  much  in  demand.  Hay,  $1.00  per 
cwt.;  straw,  $1  per  cwt.  Our  local  stores 
arc  paying  40c  for  butter,  55c  for  eggs. 
Poultry  in  good  demand.  I  am  located  in 
tlic  apple  licit  of  Adams  County.  Rail¬ 
road  facilities  are  good,  hence  quite  a  lot 
of  our  produce  goes  direct  to  Philadelphia 
markets.  J.  c.  w. 

Adams  Co..  Pa. 

The  live  stock  market  in  this  section  is 
still  good  and  no  week  passes  but  that 
stock  of  some  kind  goes  to  market.  The 
same  tiling  lias  been  going  on  for  six 
months,  and  the  question  is  whether  the 
farmer  is  not  making  u  mistake  in  selling 
off  his  stock.  Much  of  it  is  in  young 
store  stuff,  and  should  be  kept  for  hotter 
goods  and  better  prices.  Even  the  calves 
arc  run  off  before  they  are  fair  veal. 
January  1  there  was  estimated  to  be  in 
Maine  alone  175.000  milch  cows,  against 
170.000  for  1018,  105,000  for  1017.  and 
150.000  for  1010.  In  only  one  New  Eng¬ 
land  State  were  there  more  milch  cows 
in  1018  than  in  1010.  and  that  was  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  then  only  9,000  more.  In  Maine 
in  1010  the  other  cattle  were  estimated 
to  be  142.000  as  against  127, 000  in  1018 
and  112.000  in  1017  and  105,000  in  1016. 
All  other  New  EngLnd  States  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  in  1010  nearly  10  per  cent 
more  stock  than  in  1018,  while  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  had  only  eight  per  cent  more. 
For  Maine  the  value  of  a  milch  cow  in  1010 
was  $76.50.  but  was  $75  in  101.8  mid  $50 
in  1016.  The  average  price  of  a  horse  in 
Maine  .Tunuary  1  was  $160.  with  the 
number  at  107,000.  The  average  price  of 
a  good  horse  in  the  United  States  was 
$08.48.  Just  the  same,  a  good-sized, 
well-put-up  horse  will  cosl  you  today 
here  in  Maine  right  around  $250.  There 
is  estimated  to  be  in  Maine  16.000  more 
sheep  than  last  year,  and  10,060  more 
swine.  Just  the  same,  stick  to  the  dairy 
cow.  and  why  not  try  beef,  too?  The  po¬ 
tato  market  is  off.  as  it  lias  been  since 
digging,  and  it  will  not  improve  Ibis  sea¬ 
son.  At  no  time  since  digging  has  the 
price  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense 
of  raising.  The  price  is  now  right  around 
$2  per  hid.  Butter  fat.  is  still  70c;  eggs 
bring  in  the  market  48c;  chickens,  alive, 
will  bring  25c  if  they  are  good  ones.  A 
good  veal  calf  will  bring  13c  per  lb.,  alive; 
beef  will  bring  the  farmer  14c  by  the  side, 
with  a  slightly  better  price  for  better 
goods.  The  market  for  wood  lias  gone 
“daffy.”  and  it  cannot  he  given  away 
after  deducting  the  expense  of  cutting  and 
hauling,  but  now  there  are  no  buyers  for 
it.  w.  p.  w. 

Somerset  Me. 


NOW  Boys 

Do  Mens  Work  - 1 vii'u 

James  Bam  Equipment 

For  James  makes  bam  work  easy* 
The  task  is  not  too  great  for  children’s 
strength.  Carriers  and  trucks  make 
a  boy’s  job  of  cleaning  barns  and  feeding  cows. 
Drinking  cups  save  time,  make  milk  yields 
bigger,  do  away  with  bothersome  tank  heaters. 


Carriers  pay  a  profit  of 
25  r/o — drinking  cups  200  $>. 

And  so  with  other  James 
equipment  —  stalls,  stan¬ 
chions,  scrapers,  steel  pens, 
ventilators,  bull  staffs, 
Swinging  cranes. 

“The  James  Way” — a 
FREE  BOOK  — tells  all 
about  inventions  that  save 


labor,  increase  milk  yields, 
improve  cow  health. 

Also  about  barn  plan¬ 
ning,  plank  frames,  venti¬ 
lation,  easy  ways  of  putting 
in  stalls,  carriers  and  pens. 

Write  for  book  today; 
State  number  cows  owned, 
and  whether  you  intend 
building  or  remodeling. 


T £1  rn  p o  A\  DS  -  O  Ft.  Atkinson.  Wix, 
jameS  HVlg.^O,  E  1  m  i  r~  a.  N.Y. 


Shear  200  to  400  Sheep  a  Day 

with  a  Stewart  Little  Wonder.  It  consists  of 

2  Stewart  Power  Shearing  Ma¬ 
chines;  2  Stewart  wide  shears; 

12  combs  (lower  knife);  24  cut¬ 
ters  (upper  knife). 

1  power  grinder  for  sharpening 
combs  and  cutters. 

1  2  h.  p.  Little  Wonder  Gasoline 
Engine—  high  tension  magneto. 

Engine  may  be  used  for  other  work  after 
shearing.  Price  of  complete  outfit,  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  $163.20.  If  not  convenient 
to  remit  in  full  send  10%  with  order  and 
pay  balance  on  arrival.  Return  for  full 
refund  including  freight,  if  not.  satisfied. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dopl.  C*I4I,  12th  St.  and  Contrul  Avo.,  Chicago,  III 
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Practical  | 
Live  Stock  Books  > 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL 

i 


NEW-YORKER  .* 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING  flcnr y  .  $2.50 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS-  rM 

Stocking  . . 2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS  Mono  .  1.75 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 

Day . 1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

Harper  ......  1.50 

CHEESE  MAKINC-Van  Slyke  .  1.75 
BUTTER  MAKING-Pub/ow  .  .  .00 

MILK  TESTING — Publoio  and  Troy  .00 


2.00  aj 
1.75  *• 

I 


1 

*5 
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jtyheki'  ihe  auio  learned 
rrom  ihe  Uniied  Silkies/ 

'M'EARLY  a  third  of  a  century  ago  the 
^  ^  United  States  Cream  Separator  intro¬ 
duced  oil-splash  lubrication.  All  the  United 
States  gears  and  bearings  run  in  a  constant 
oil  bath. 

Today  the  better  automobiles  use  this  system.  It 
.  assures  long  life  and  smooth  running. 

d  The  same  engineers  who  invented  this 
and  other  exclusive  United  States  fea¬ 
tures  have  constantly  worked  on  other 
refinements.  In  the  last  two  years  seven  ex¬ 
clusive  patents  have  been  granted  on  the 
United  States  Disc  Separator. 

Besides  being  the  last  word  in  mechanical 
perfection,  it  is  the  separator  that  holds  the 
world’s  record  for  close  skimming. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Chicago  Portland.  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City 

U.  S.  Farm  Lighting  Plants  and  Engines 

Watch  your  newspaper  for  this  advertisement  telling  where  you  can  see  tht 
Untied  states  {Separator.  Agents  and  dealers  wanted  in  some  localities. 


UNITE®  <S, 
STATEU 

DISC  SEPARATOR 


103 


[When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  li.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  {guarantee  editorial  page. 
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OilCans 


Guaranteed 

Capacity 


Each  is  carefully  constructed  of 
highest  grade  steel  and  designed  to 
give  a  lasting  service  regardless 
of  the  humps  and  jolts  of  daily  trans¬ 
portation.  To  make  them  easy  to  clean 
und  keep  perfectly  sanitary  all  seams 
are  soldered  smooth  and  the  can  heavily 
tinned.  Tha  Sturges  trademark  on  a 
can  is  a  guarantee  of  accurnte  capacity 
and  a  long-lived,  economical  service. 
Write  tor  Catalog  60 
Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co. 

Makers  of  Sturges  Guaranteed 
Capacity  Milk  Cans 
Chicago  Illinois 


(VflCACW 


Calf  Scours 

Save  every  Calf.  High  meat  and  milk 
prices  make  control  of  Calf  Scours 
more  necessary  than  ever  before. 

Scouring  calves  indicate  a  germ  infection 
that  is  likely  to  run  through  your  entire  herd 
with  serious  losses.  Tho  loss  of  one  calf  is 
had  enough,  hut  nothing  compared  to  your 
loss  when  the  infection  spreads,  as  it  will 
unless  checked.  Then  your  year’s  work  in 
building  up  your  herd  is  wasted  and  your 
profits  lost. 

B-K,  the  powerful  germicide  and  disin¬ 
fectant  will  promptly  stop  scours  and  finally 
banish  it  from  the  premises.  B-K  contains 
no  poison,  acid  nor  oil.  When  used  internally 
it  destroys  germs,  heals  inflamed  membranes, 
jelieves  irritation,  restores  healthy  action. 
B-K  may  bo  given  freely  in  milk  and  drink¬ 
ing  water. 

The  B-K  plan  is  simple  and  practical.  It  is 
giving  wonderful  results.  Send  for  •‘evidence” 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  our 
valuable  bulletin  No.  1  HO.  “Calf  Scours,” 
also  information  on  oilier  farm  uses  and  our 
’’Trial  Offer.”  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
B-K,  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2781  So.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


P-K •  P’K  *  D'K •  P-K  •  £*K  ♦  J)  K  *  2-K 


oOf/A/, 


roll 


Save  money  on  roofing— send  now 
for  special  sheet  of  bargains— start¬ 
ing  with  89c  a  roll.  Every  roll  backed 
by  our  $10,000  guarantee  of  money- 
back-if-not-satisfied.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  rolls  of  our  roofing  aregiving 
satisfaction  all  over  the  country. 
Write  now  for  special  bulletin  of 
quality  bargains. 

Manufacturers  Outlet  Dept. 
BUFFALO  HOUSEWRECKING  &  SALVAGE  CO. 
500  Walden  Avenue  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
■mall  grain. 

Has  gpecinl  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  he  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bono  and 
Shell  Mill*  and  Bone  Cutteri. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Bor.S.  Ea.ton,  Pa. 


High  Wool  Prices 

Tlicy'ic  paying  Mg  money  for  long,  even  wool — 
bet  nof  for  nocoiiiI  cuts.  Shear  with  »  machine 
•uni  got  nil  the  wool  In  one  clip,  (let  n  Stewart 
No.  0  Mu II  Hearing  Machine,  Clots  15%  more 
wool  niKl  (foes  away  with  second  cuts.  Weal 
for  flocks  up  to  800  head.  Only  $14.  Send  $2 — 
pay  balance  on  arrival.  Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  Ml,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Chicks  in  a  Colony  Brooder 

Can  you  (HI  mo  how  to  food  and  core 
for  baby  chicks  in  a  colony  brooder.  Is 
sweet  or  sour  milk  of  any  value  to  chicks? 
Pennsylvania.  c.  j.  re. 

Before  placing  the  clucks  in  the  brooder 
see  (lint,  it  is  clean,  dry  and  warm,  that 
the  heater  is  properly  regulated  and  that 
the  floor  is  covered  with  chaff,  sand,  or 
both.  While  these  brooders  are  made  of 
sufficient,  capacity  to.  care  for  one  or  two 
thousand  eljicks  in  a  flock,  much  better 
results  will  ordinarily  be  obtained  if  not. 
more  Ilian  500  thicks  are  kept  together, 
and  these  chicks  should  be  of  practically 
the  same  ago.  A  variation  of  more  than 
a  week  in  ages  leads  to  unequal  growth 
and  development,  due  to  the  handicap 
which  flic  smaller  and  weaker  chicks  suf¬ 
fer  in  the  presence  of  their  more  vigorous 
fellows. 

.A  house,  or  room,  10  or  12  foot  in  size, 
will  he  none  too  large  for  a  flock  of  500 
chicks,  though  smaller  quarters  are  fre¬ 
quently  used.  Whatever  the  size  of  the 
brooder,  nil  outdoor  run  should  be*  pro¬ 
vided  so  t hat  the  chicks  can  get  out  upon 
(lie  ground  after  a  week  or  ten  days  from 
hatching;  in  warm  weather,  earlier.  The 
temperature  beneath  the  hover  should  be 
kept  at  about  100  at  least  early  in  the 
season,  though  it  may  be  considerably 
lower  Infer.  A  thermometer  is  not  needed  ; 
it  is  better  to  observe  (lie  actions  of  the 
chicks.  There  should  he  heat  enough  so 
that  they  oil'll  quickly  become  warm  after 
having  been  out  of  doors  and  so  that  they 
will  lie  spread  out  in  a  circle  beneath  the 
hover  or  just  beyond  its  edge.  Any  ten¬ 
dency  to  crowd  together  and  pile  up  in 
heaps  shows  that  chicks  are  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  warm;  they  will  snuggle  comfortably 
side  by  side  and  chirp  contentedly  when 
warm  ;  if  cold,  they  will  peep  in  distress 
and  will  attempt  to  get  beneath  each 
other  for  warmth,  thus  piling  up  and  fre¬ 
quently  smothering.  For  the  first  day 
or  two,  they  should  he  confined  by  wire 
netting  near  the  hover  so  that  they  will 
learn,  where  the  source  of  heat  is;  then 
they  should  have  the  run  of  the  house, 
und,  smui  after,  an  outdoor  yard. 

(  Chicks  should  not  he  fed  until  at  least 
•id  hours  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
their  removal  from  the  incubator;  that  is, 
from  the  time  that  the  last  to  arrive  have 
hatched.  They  should  then  have  water  or 
milk,  and  sour  milk  by  preference,  und 
line  chick  grit,  in  addition  to  food.  So 
far  as  its  food  value  is  concerned,  it 
makes  little  difference  whether  the  milk 
is  sweet  or  sour,  hut  the  lactic  acid  of 
sour  milk  is  believed  to  discourage  (he 
growth  of  some  undesirable  organisms 
within  the  chick’s  digestive  apparatus  and, 
therefore,  promote  health.  Some  dip  the 
cliiek’s  beak  into  sour  milk  after  remov¬ 
ing  it  from  tin*  incubator  to  see  that  its 
first  food  has  these  protective  properties. 
The  first  chick  food,  in  addition  to  the 
sour  milk,  should  be  finely  cracked  chick 
grains  scattered  lightly  in  the  litter,  or, 
perhaps,  until  they  have  learned  to  eat 
it,  fed  on  shallow  trays.  Iiolled  oats  are 
easily  seen  nd  picked  up  from  the  litter 
and  so  help  o  train  the  chick  to  hunt  for 
its  food.  As  said,  chick  grit  should  be 
given  with  the  first  food  and  thereafter 
kept,  always  accessible.  Either  milk  or 
water  should  also  always  he  within  reach, 
as  the  chick  drinks  but  little  at  a  time 
and  that  little  frequently.  A  portion  of  a 
Chick’s  rations  should  he  in  the  form  of 
mash,  preferably  dry,  und  either  this  or 
wheat  bran  alone  should,  like  the  water 
or  milk,  he  always  accessible  in  hoppers 
or  protected  trays  or  boxes. 

Lorn,  wheat  and  oats  constitute  the 
grains  needed  by  fowls  from  chickhood 
to  maturity.  Other  grains,  seeds,  etc., 
ma.v  he  added  to  cheapen  the  ration,  but 
that  is  their  purpose  rather  than  because 
of  any  need  for  variety,  Up  to  five  or 
six  weeks  chicks  should  have  finely 
cracked  ;  ins,  after  that  they  will  eat 
them  couisely  broken  nr  whole.  For  chick 
Ki'ft  in,  ft  mixture*  of  finely  trucked  coruf 
cracked  wheat,  and  steelcut,  or  pinhead 
oats  make  an  ideal  grain  ration.  Exact 
proportions  are  unnecessary,  though  one 
part  oats,  two  parts  corn,  and  three  parts 
wheat  have  been  much  used.  Rolled  outs 
may  he  substituted  for  pinhead  oats  or  fed 
alone.  Little  chicks  find  them  readily  in 
the  litter  and  seem  to  like  them.  For 
a  dry  mash,  a  good  formula  is  equal  parts, 
by  weight,  of  common],  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  sifted  ground  oats  (hulls  re¬ 
moved!,  and  sifted  beef  scrap  (coarse 
chunks  removed).  While  having  wheat 
bran  or  their  dry  mash  constantly  before 
them,  chicks  should  he  fed  their  grain 
four  or  five  times  daily,  giving  them  little 
enough  each  time  to  keep  them  a  little 
less  than  fully  satisfied.  At  least  once 
daily,  clucks  should  have  green  food  in 
addition  to  their  other  ration.  Nothing 
seems  to  be  liked  better  than  lettuce 
loaves-,  ami,  if  one  has  a  garden  it  is  not 
dmicult  to  supply  these  to  a  large  liniii- 
,  i*  °1  small  chicks.  Lawn  clippings, 
heels,  mangels,  sprouted  oats,  and  other 
vegetables  are  all  suitable  for  chicks 
As  to  the  value  of  sour  milk  for  chick¬ 
ens  ol  all  ages,  it,  is  not  indispensable  but 
holds  a  place  of  greatest  importance  when 
it  is  available.  It  may  well  he  the  first 
food  and  drink  given  the  chick,  and.  if 
they  can  have  an  unlimited  supply  while 
growing,  there  are  few  other  things  that 
will  contribute  as  much  to  their  welfare. 

l  eg  weakness  and  other  deformities  will 
he  avoided  if  ehieks  are  given  access  to 
the  ground  early  mid  are  not  too  closely 
con  lined  and  over-warmed  in  their  brood¬ 
ers  It  is  better  not  to  hatch  before  April, 
or  Into  in  March,  when  tho  desired  mini- 
her  of  chicks  can  be  gotten  out  during 
tho  natural  hatching  season.  yi.  B.  D. 


TRY  ONE  FREE 


EXCLUSIVE - 

Fool-Proof  Pulxator 

Inmires  perfect  control,  correct  speed. 
P.  T.  Double  Action  Teat  Cups 
Most  liko  tho  cnlf’a  lips. 

Cushion  Teat  Cup  Tops 

Soft  rubber  cushions  at  teat  cup  ends. 
33 T '\io  Longer  Lived  Rubber  Parts 


PROVED 


Saves  Labor 

Reduces  Milking  Expense  35%  to  60% 

Greatly  Increases  Profits 

Gets  More  Milk 

Lengthens  Lactation  Periods 

Beneficial  to  the  Cows 

Most  sanitary  —  lowest  bacteria  count 


A  Month,  Per  Cow  ?Zr, 


We  will  gladly 

install  tho  wonderful 
I  Pine  Tree  Milker  with  its 
■  many  exclusive  features. 
on  your  farm  for  Free  Dem¬ 
onstration  Trial,  without  one  penny  in 
advance.  This  last  word  in  a.  final  perfect 
milking  machine — this  supreme  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  world-renowned  inventor — this 
100%  efficient  mechanical  tnilker,  we  offer 
to  place  on  your  milking  work,  entirely  at 
our  risk.  The  great  1’inc  Tree  Milker— de¬ 
veloped  tinder  actual  dairying  conditions 
— perfected  after  years — and  rated  by  lead¬ 
ing  authorities  an  tho  most  highly  advanced 
and  sanitary  type  of  mechanical  milking  device 
—We  oak  you  to  TRY,  uml  prove,  at  our  expense. 

Our  experts  will  install  the  milker 
and  inatruct  you.  Uno  it  junt  un  If  you  owned 
it.  Test  it  thoroughly  in  your  own  way.  Provo 
bow  it  saves  two-thirds  labor. 


Satisfy  yourself  that  it  is  not 

only  safe  to  use,  but  most  beneficial  to 
the  cows.  Note  how  much  better  tbe  cows 
stand.  Note  ease  of  operation — so  simple  a 
woman  or  boy  can  work  it.  Compare  the 
Pine  Tree  with  any  other  milking  machine. 
You  are  to  lie  the  sole  judge.  If  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied — if  for  any  reason  you  do 
not  want  the  milker — we  will  remove  it  at 
our  expense  and  you  will  not  owe  us  a  cent. 

Should  you  decide,  after  trial,  to 
keep  the  Pine  Tree  Milker  at  our  roek-bottam 
price,  pay  only  a  small  part  down.  I'ay  tho  balanco 
on  our  easy  terms,  to  suit  your  convenience  —  only 
one  dollar  per  month  per  cow.  Pay  for  tho  milker 
from  your  savings  and  increased  profits.  Owners 
show  that  tho  Pino  Tree  Milker  Biives  $1  to  $3  ormoro 
per  cow  each  month  right  from  tho  start!  Con¬ 
vince  yourself  on  your  own  milking  work.  No  risk. 
No  obligation.  Wo  back  the  Pino  Tree  Milker  with 
our  iron-clad  Three-Year  Guarantee. 


Send  for  Catalog 

Our  valuable  new  19 19  catalog  de-  ttmWm 

scribes  all  types  of  milking  machines  Mm  Mm  Mm 

—tells  what  Agricultural  Colleges  say  g 
— shows  how  the  milking  machine  < 

solves  the  dairy  labor  problem— gives  complete,  authen- 
tic  information  on  all  points.  Don’t  think  of  buying 
any  milker  without  first  reading  this  most  helpful  -♦ 
book.  Sent  free.  Mail  coupon  today— NOW. 


/  Pine  Tree  Milking 
Machine  Company 
Jf  2843  W.  19th  Street 
.♦  Dept.  4783  \  -  Chicago 

g  PI«a*o  a«nd  m«,  without  ohllffn- 
+  Hon,  your  complete  1911)  mining, 
Md  full  Information  about  your  Free 
Offer.  liuoto 
I.  I  I 


Trinl  Demotmt ration  v»m. 
proaont  price  »u<J  easy  Unu«. 


bavo 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

2843  West  19th  Street 


y 


f  Name.. 


Dept  4783  X 


Athlrcim  . 


Chicago,  Illinois  y 


How  every  Nook  and 
Corner  of  %ur  Fields 

IN  fields  of  irregular  shape,  on  hillsides  or  in  plowing  around 
obstructions  or  up  close  to  fences  you  can  turn  all  of  the  land 
into  good  seed  beds  with  the 

JOHNfeDEERE 


Two  Way  Plow 


Built  In Tiie  East 
For  -The  •  EastTO 


The  patented  Auto  Foot  Frame  Shift 
enables  you  to  maintain  full-width 
furrows  under  all  conditions.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  to  put  a  little  pressure 
on  the  foot  lever.  Controlling  the 
plow  for  accurate  results  is  as  natural 
as  guiding  the  team.  And  the  mechan¬ 
ism  is  fully  reliable— it  can’t  get  out  of 
order.  Horse  Lift  and  Clevis  Shift 
are  both  automatic.  The  plow  can  be 
backed  and  turned  with  exceptional 


ease.,  Its  perfect  balance  and  com¬ 
parative  lightness  make  it  easy  on  the 
horses.  Its  wide  tread  keeps  it  from 
tipping  over  on  hillsides. 

Equipped  with  the  famous  Syracuse 
Chilled  and  Combination  Bottoms, 
You  can  get  the  bottom  type  especially 
adapted  for  your  soil. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  a  folder  describing 
this  plow. 


Get  This  Free  Book  faTuv °'.,r„fry°  book  ’’Better  Farm  Implement  and  How 
cnmplctolinu  of  Jehu  Deere  form^mpism^taandfam^adilnory.'^ojpotbwdq'aalkforf'iwkag^a'w-tai. 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


fUf  TaAt/«  maak  of  quAtnr 
MAM  fAMOlOft  COOOBrUMCMfft 


JOHN  DEERE 

DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 
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Silo  Owners  in  this 

Neighborhood  Find 
that  an  INDIANA  MO 
Will  More  Than 
Pay  For  Itself 

every  year  it  is  used ” 

J,  Paul  Long,  Canterbury, Q 

UY  an  Indiana  Silo  now  and 

_ 1  next  winter  it  will  pay  for 

itself  and  you  will  have  a  nice  profit  in  your  bank  besides.  The 


will  double  the  value  of  your  silage  crop;  double  the  number  of  cattle  you 
can  feed  from  the  same  acreage;  Increase  the  quantity  of  the  milk  and 
cream  you  get;  put  more  pounds  on  your  beef  cattle.  And  think  of  tho 
prices  those  things  bring  today  1 

Sixty  Thousand  Indiana  Silos  are  now  in  Use — many  more  than  any 
other  make — and  the  reason  is  that  large  purchasing  power  and  long  expe¬ 
rience  enable  us  to  give  more  value  for  every  dollar  invested.  As\  Indii 
Silo  owners.  You  needn’t  pay  for  an  Indiana  until  it  pays  for  itself. 

Write  for  our  easy  payment  plan  and  descriptive  booklet. 
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all-round 

TRACTOR 

‘The  WorldsTractor 


THIS  TRACTOR  and  one  man  do  the  work  of  two  men  and  four  Worses.  Fuel  a® 
$250  goes  as  far  as  $700  worth  of  horse  feed.  Uses  the  horse  implements  you  al« 
ready  have  without  expensive  hitches.  Saves  time  spent  taking  care  of  horses. 
Replaces  horses  at  all  kinds  of  farm  work  on  any  size  farm.  Weighs  no  more  than 
one  large  horse.  That’s  why  it  really  replaces  horses,  and  rea  ly  ^ves  money  for  the 
farmer.  It’s  a  tractor  that  will  plow,  harrow,  drag,  drill,  cultivate,  mow  and  pu  l  a 
binder.  Gives  you  all  the  power  you  want  but  wastes  ooae«  Increases  acreage  you  can 
cultivate  and  the  acres  you  can  devote  to  saleable  crops. 

Write  for  the  folder  that  tells  what  it  will  do  on  your  farm. 
THE  INDIANA  SILO  COMPANY 

636  Union  Building  .  .  Anderson,  Indiana  636  Indiana  Building.  .  Des  Mcrfnea^owa 
836  Silo  Building  ...  Kansas  City,  Mo.  836  Live  Stock  Exch .  .  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


The  National  | 

Government 

>  and  marry 


BARNS,  SILOS  and 
FIELD  DRAIN  TILE 

Write  for  Winter  Prices 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


.JurBtg  Silo  Bool 

f  We  have  just  completed  th9 
biggest  and  most  interesting 
book  on  Bilos  ever  published. 

I  We  want  to  send  every 

W  -  farmer  a  copy  of  this  book, 

r  free  and  postpaid,  because  it  tells  all  about 

NAPPANEE  SILOS 

and  their  26  points  of  superior  merit,  such  as  our 
Perfect  Splice,  Storm  Proof  Anchors,  Hip  Roof 
that  vivos  more  room,  safe  and  sane  ladder,  real 
man  sized  doors,  etc.  If  you  wantto  know.more  - 
about  the  most  serviceable  and  economical 
wood  siioa  made,  vet  this  FREE  book,  ^ 

Nappanee  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

jjox  31  Nappanee,  Ind. 
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have  chosen 

HARDER 

<SiLo$ 

FOR  20  years  the  most 
famous  “Quality  Silos.” 
The  Harder  will  cut 
down  your  feed  bills 
and  increase  your  dairy 
profits. 

Valuable  improvements 
this  year— new  Gambrel 
roof  adds  to  capacity.  A 
Harder  Silo  usually  pays 
for  itself  in  one  season — 
hundredsof  dairymen  have 
testified  to  this. 

Write  for  free  Book 
Saving  with  Silos’ ' 

HARDER  MFG.  Corp. 
Boi  1L  CoblctkiO,  N.  Y. 


G19BE  51190? 
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SILOS 

BUV  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  frame’ 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  tine  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY,  N-  Y. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  end 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Nodular  Disease;  Paralysis 

1.  What  ails  my  sheep?  They  have  a 
very  bad  cough  and  get  thinner  and 
weaker  and  then  they  die.  There  is  a 
discharge  from  the  nose  sometimes,  and 
at  other  times  very  little.  I  opened  one 
of  the  carcasses  and  there  was  .  what 
looked  to  me  like  grubs  or  some  kind  of 
a  growth  in  the  large  intestines.  They 
were  about  the  size  of  beans,  and  I  cut 
some  of  them  open, --and  they  looked  as  if 
they  were  full  of  a  substance  like  coarse 
buckwheat  flour.  They  were  fastened  to 
the  lining  of  the  intestines.  The  younger 
sheep,  yearlings  and  lambs,  seem  to  suffer 
the  worst.  I  have  lost  a  number  of  them 
and  have  several  that  are  sick  now.  2.  I 
have  a  young  horse  five  years  old  that 
was  taken  sick  on  the  road;  friends  said 
it  was  from  lack  of  exercise  and  too  high 
feed,  as  he  had  not  been  working  for  three 
or  four  days  and  was  in  good  condition. 
He  seems  to  be  all  right  now.  blit  he  laid 
for  six  days  on  the  barn  floor  before  the 
doctor  would  let  me  raise  him  up.  and  he 
jammed  his  head  and  jaws  quite  badly, 
and  now  one  side  of  bis  mouth  seems  to 
be  swollen,  and  liis  under  lip  bangs  down, 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  use  it 
at  all  when  he  is  eating.  It  looks  bad  and 
spoils  the  looks  of  the  horse.  Could  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter?  It  has  been 
that  way  now  for  a  couple  of  months. 
The  sores  on  his  head  and  jaws  are  all 
healed  up  and  he  seems  to  feel  good;  he 
runs  and  plays  in  the  yard  when  I  let 
him  out  to  exercise.  He  eats  well. 

New  York.  m.  j.  g. 

1.  Your  sheep  have  nodular  disease  of 
the  intestines  (knotty  guts),  caused  by 
the  parasite  known  as  esophagastoma  co- 
lumbianum.  The  nodules  contains  one 
form  of  the  worm,  and  at  the  same  time 
some  adult  worms  may  be  found  free  in 
the  intestines.  There  is  no  remedy,  but 
nodular  disease  rarely,  if  ever,  proves 
fatal.  Thousands  of  fat  sheep  are  found 
so  affected  at  time  of  slaughter.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  nodular  disease,  gadfly  grubs 
in  the  head,  liver  disease  and  constipa¬ 
tion  is  common  among  under-exercised 
sheep  at  this  time  of  the  year,  especially 
ewes  in  lamb,  and  proves  fatal.  Pro¬ 
longed,  excessive  feeding  of  coarse,  dry 
roughage,  in  the  absence  of  succulent  and 
laxative  feed,  is  the  chief  cause  of  loss. 
Make  the  sheep  exercise  freely  every  day 
and  keep  their  bowels  active.  2.  Injury 
has  caused  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve, 
but  recovery  may  gradually  occur.  A 
blister  applied  to  the  jaw  and  face  might 
help.  Consult  your  veterinarian  about  it. 


Sick  Sheep 

I  have  a  sheep  six  years  old.  For  about 
two  weeks  it  has  refused  to  eat.  It  stands 
around  alone,  seeking  some  corner,  with 
its  head  hanging  down.  I  have  sulphured 
it  and  used  turpentine  on  its  nose.  I 
thought  it  had  the  grub.  Please  advise 
me  what  to  do.  G.  G.  M. 

New  York. 

Give  the  sheep  four  ounces  of  glauber 
salts  dissolved  in  warm  water  well  sweet¬ 
ened  with  molasses.  Then  feed  roots  or 
silage,  bran  and  oilmeal.  to  keep  the  bow¬ 
els  relaxed,  and  have  the  sheep  take  active 
exercise  every  day.  We  suspect  that  it  is 
constipated  and  that  disease  or  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  liver  has  been  caused  by  pro¬ 
longed  feeding  of  coarse,  dry.  bulky  rough¬ 
age,  without  succulent  feed,  or  sufficient 
exercise.  Gadfly  grubs  often  are  present 
and  there  is  no  perfect  remedy.  Some 
benefit  may  follow  syringing  the  nostrils 
to  rid  them  of  catarrhal  discharge,  after 
which  inject  a  little  sweet  oil  or  liquid 
vaseline.  A  little  kerosene  and  oil  poured 
into  each  nostril  in  turn  also  proves  help¬ 
ful  in  some  cases. 


Strength  and 
Durability 


In  Your  Silo 

Life-time  use,  first  cost  only  cost, 

ItJ  no  repair  expense— no  painting— no 
hoops  to  tighten,  fire-proof,  that’s  tho 

The  qual¬ 
ity  0011- 

1  Vitrified  Tile  5110*3  ,trKCt‘": 

"Ship-lap"  Jointed  Block.  — twiBted  Steel 
reinforcing— blocks  uniform  m  color- 
continuous  doorway.  Steel  tup 
roof— steel  chute — fire-proof. 

1.  M.  PRESTON  COMPANY 
Dept.  329  tansing,  Mich. 

Get  offer  on  Climax  Silage 
Cutters  arui  Bid  well 
Threehtr* 


Indigestion 

I  have  a  horse  six  or  seven  years  old, 
weighs  about  1,400  pounds,  in  very  poor 
condition.  His  hair  is  very  long,  intes¬ 
tines  seem  to  rumble  a  great  deal,  and 
his  legs  stock  badly,  especially  the  left 
hind  leg.  which  swells  clear  to  the  body. 
I  started  feeding  two  quarts  dairy  feed 
and  now  have  changed  to  oats,  but  re¬ 
sults  are  same.  The  horse  needs  more 
grain,  but  ought  I  to  give  it  to  him?  lie 
has  light  exercise  every  day  or  so.  Some 
say  feed  saltpeter,  others  blue  vitriol. 
Would  you  advise  either?  Cau  I  prevent 
the  swelling  without  vigorous  exercise 
every  day,  and  does  grain  aggravate  it? 

New  York.  a.  n.  b. 

No  horse  should  stand  for  a  single  day 
without  work  or  exercise.  Allow  the 
horse  a  roomy  box  stall  when  indoors  or 
turn  him  loose  in  a  shed  if  he  cannot 
run  outdoors.  Have  his  teeth  put  in 
order  by  a  veterinarian.  Feed  ear  corn 
at  night  and  whole  oats  and  one-sixth 
of  wheat  bran  twice  daily  in  addition  to 
good  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay  and 
carrots.  Hand  rub  the  swollen  leg  and 
then  bandage  it  with  flannel  from  foot 
to  hock  joint  each  time  he  comes  in.  He 
has  had  several  attacks  of  lymphangitis 
and  may  have  a  permanently  enlarged  leg 
if  other  attacks  come  on.  We  assume 
that  you  know  him  to  he  free  from  farcy. 


Strong 

and 

Handsome 

Craine  Triple  Wall  Silos  are  the 
strongest  silos  made  and  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  ugly,  bothersome 
loose  hoops  and  lugs. 

They  harmonize  with  the  finest  farm 
buildings,  because  of  their  smooth,  hand¬ 
some  appearance,  effected  by  the  famous, 
patented,  continuous  Crainlox  covering, 
which  forms  the  3rd  and  outside  wall. 
Inside  is  an  inner  wall  of  closely  fitted 
staves,  in  between  is  a  wall  of  special, 
thick  weather-proof  felt. 

This  3-wall  construction  keeps  warmth  in 
and  cold  out;  it  is  a  real  air-tight  frost- 
repelling  and  '  strongly  supported  silo. 
Once  erected,  it  stays  put  without  tinker¬ 
ing. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  rebuilding  old 
twitted,  tipped  and  collapsed  stave  silos 
into  beautiful  3-wall  Craine  Silos  at  about 
I  -2  the  cost  of  a  new  one.  Gel  our  plan 
for  rebuilding  old  silos. 

Send  lodap  for  free  literature, 
prices  and  early  order  discounts 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

vox  no 

NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


y3  OFF  SILOS 

I  will  sell  by  mail  as 
long  as  they  last  at  a 
discount  of  33V5%,  my 
entire  stock  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  silos  of  a  well- 
’  known  make.  These 
silos  are  all  new  and 
first-class  in  every  way. 
Why  pay  the  salary  and 
expense  of  a  salesman? 

Buy  by  mail  and  put 
that  money  in  your  own 
pocket. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer's  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 
Meadville  Pennsylvania 


GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 
SILOS 


The  RIGHT  ailo  will  increase  the  milk 

troduction  of  your  dairy.  The  famous 
afe-like  Green  Mountain  Silo  door  pre¬ 
vents  spoiling.  Creosote  dipped  staves; 
extra  heavy  hoops;  strong  anchorage 
system. 

Send  for  folder.  Save  by  ordering  early. 
CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO,  333  *«stSI.  Rufland.Vt 
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Dirigo  &  Standard 


Direct  From  Factorv 


If  1  have  your  older  to  build  YOUR  Silo  NOW, 


in  the  off  scison.  for  delivery  next  summer.  I’ll  save, 
you  even  more  money  than  ordinarily, 

I  »ell  DIRECT.  My  profit,  the  only  profit  yot» 
pay.  My  guarantee  guarantees.  I  make  the  DIRIGOj 
<£nd  STANDARD  Silo*  so  good  that  in  8  years  j 
Experience  the  first  one  had  yet  to  be  returned  fot( 
any  reason  whatsoever.  Write  for  prices 
my  interesting  06  page  FREE  booklet  today. ^ 
A.  H.  Stevens.  Pce*d«iu.  Stev^Qt_T*nk  anti 
(Tower  C9*  Aubu ftk  MAUtt/ 
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Ensilage  Cutters 


Own  Your  Own 


'THE  PAPEC  PLAN 

is  for  you  to  “  own  your 
own  ’  ’  ensilage  cutter.  The 
individually  owned  Papec  Ensi¬ 
lage  Cutter  will  pay  a  clear 
profit  of  $100  to  $200  a  year 
for  each  silo. 

"  Own  your  own  ”  Papec — 
just  as  you  “  own  your  own  ” 
binder,  mower,  horse  and 
buggy  or  automobile — be¬ 
cause  when  you  need  it,  you 
NEED  it  at  once.  And  by 
having  it  right  at  hand  you 
soon  save  enough  to  pay  for 
it.  You  can  fill  your  silo 
when  the  corn  is  just  right; 
and  you  can  refill  it  so  that 
you  enter  the  feeding  season 
with  a  silo  four-fourths  full — 
not  one-fourth  empty  as  a  result 
of  settling. 

Papec  Ensilage  Cutters  are  made 
in  four  sizes,  any  one  of  which  will 
fill  the  highest  silo.  A3  h.  p. 
gasoline  engine  will  operate  the 
smallest  size. 

Write  today  for  our  1919  Catalog. 
It  explains  how  a  Papec  will  soon  pay 
for  itself. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

110  Main  St.  Shortiville,  N.  Y. 

ANY  Paper  Ensilage  Cutter  will  throw 
and  blow  ensilage  perpendicularly  to 
the  heigh  I  of  AN  xsilo  with  ANY  power 
prop  hied 
the  speed 
of  the  cut¬ 
ting  wheel 
does  not 
fall  below 
600  revolu¬ 
tions  per 
minute. 


U  NAD  ILL  A  S I  LOS 


cn  FAROES 

DAIRY  FARMS 


Thousands  of  the  nation’s 

famous  dairy  stock  farms  own 
Unadilla  Silos.  Here,  where 
every  purchase  is  made  for 
quality,  for  endurance,  for  good 
looks,  for  conveniences,  the 
Unadilla  Silo  won  out  in  com¬ 
parison.  Better  still,  when  a 
new  silo  is  added  on  these 
farms,  it’s  invariably  a  Unadilla. 

Every  Borden  (arm  has  its  Unadilla. 
Many  National,  State,  County 
College  and  School  farms  have 
Unadillas. 

Do  you  want  more  proof  that  the 
Unadilla  is  the  safest  and  most  con¬ 
venient  silo  to  buy?  The  big  1919 
catalog  has  it.  Write  today  for  our 
early  order  discount  offer. 

A  few  good  agents  wanted 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
or  Des  Moines.  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  St 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ; 
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Plan  for  Barn  Basement 

1  am  at  sea  to  know  how  to  arrange 
my  new  basement;  it  is  28x60.  It  is  all 
ready  to  cement  and  put  in  cement  man¬ 
gers,  etc.,  as  soon  as  the  weather  warms 
np.  I  have  all  my  equipment,  12  stan¬ 
chions  with  rail  partitions,  water  cups, 
manure  corner,  etc.  I  want  to  keep  12 
cows,  purebred  Guernseys,  and  raise  the 
calves  and  young  stock.  It  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  keep  the  horses  in  the 
basement,  as  I  have  a  good  horse  barn, 
but  would  like  all  my  calves  together  if 
possible.  In  my  plans  I  find  I  am  not 
going  to  have  much  room  behind  my  cows, 
and  the  horses  will  be  rather  close  to  the 
Cows.  Shall  I  need  all  this  room  for 
cows  and  young  stock?  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  a  gutter  behind  cows  or  just  a  drop, 
and  have  you  any  suggestions  that  will 
improve  on  my  plan?  This  is  going  to 
cost  me  a  lot  of  money,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  it  right.  e.  m.  b. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

If  it  is  not  desired  to  arrange  the  base¬ 
ment  so  that  a  team  with  manure  wagon 
can  be  driven  through  behind  the  cows, 
I  think  that  I  should  like  the  accompany¬ 
ing  modification  of  your  plan.  In  this 
a  carrier  should  be  installed  to  take  all 
manure  away  from  the  barn  through 
a  door  in  south  end.  In  this  plan  the 
horses  and  cows  need  not  come  in  con¬ 
tact.  but  can  be  cared  for  together.  If 
desired,  the  horses  can  he  faced  the  other 
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1‘ltni  for  Born  Basement 

way  and  an  alley  with  outside  doors  may 
be  placed  behind  them,  but  there  would 
be  scant  room  for  a  passage-way  from 
the  main  floor  to  the  rear  of  the  horses 
without  leaving  the  building.  As  planned, 
the  droppings  from  behind  the  horses 
may  readily  be  put  into  the  gutter  be¬ 
hind  cows  to  act  as  an  absorbent  of 
liquids  and  to  be  removed  from  the  barn 
by  carrier.  All  dimensions  given  are  con¬ 
sidered  standard,  but  may,  of  course,  he 
varied. 

Windows  on  east  and  south  should  be 
hinged  to  drop  hack  from  top  and  have 
hopper  sides,  so  that  voutilatiou  may  be 
secured  through  them.  Doors  should  be 
conveniently  placed  and  he  ample  in  num¬ 
ber.  so  that  stock  can  he  quickly  removed 
in  case  of  lire.  Don’t  build  a  death  trap 
By  making  doors  A  and  B  sufficiently 
wide,  a  wagon  could  be  driven  through 
the  alley  when  desired  to  clean  out  the 
box  stalls,  or  it  could  be  backed  in 
through  door  A.  If  more  space  in  front 
of  cows  is  wished,  the  space  behind  them 
can  he  narrowed  a  little,  as  gutter  really 
forms  part  of  the  walk.  m.  b.  d. 


Ration  for  Cow 


I  have  one  cow.  I  buy  prepared  cow 
feed,  which  contains  beet  pulp  T  have  : 
plenty  of  mangels,  white  and  rabaga 
turnips,  so  I  thought  if  I  ha  .  good 
formula  of  cottonseed  meal.  gL.  tc.. 
minus  the  beet  pulp.  I  could  work  my 
turnips.  Can  you  advise  me?  e.  l.  l. 

New  Jersey. 

Make  up  a  grain  ration  of  three  parts 
by  weight  of  ground  oats  or  bran  or 
ground  barley,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal, 
one  part  gluten  feed  and  one  part  linseed 
ail  meal.  Add  a  pound  of  salt  to  each 
100  pounds  of  feed.  Feed  20  to  30  pounds 
of  roots  daily,  being  careful  to  give  them  j 
particularly  the  turnips  just  after  milk-  I 


DISSTON 

SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


IQ 


(© 


& 


The  Saw 


Most  Carpenters  Use 

THE  Disston  Hand  Saw  undoubtedly 
does  enjoy  a  wider  demand— a  faster¬ 
growing  demand  than  any  other  saw 
in  the  world. 

And  not  without  reason— for  the  Disston 
has  all  the  factors  that  make  a  saw  right — 
finest  Disston  crucible  steel,  rightly  set 
teeth, balance,  a  handle  that  fits  the  hand. 

When  you  need  a  hand  saw,  you  want  a  good 
one— one  that  will  saw  even  and  true. 

Get  a  Disston— you’ll  agree  with  millions 
that  there  is  no  saw  like  the  Disston— ex¬ 
cept  another  Disston.  Whatever  kind  of 
a  saw  you  need  Disston  makes  it,  and 
makes  it  right. 

All  good  dealers  have  £>-iss- 
ton  Sates  —  complete  stock 
ready  for  your  selection. 

Henry  Disston  &  Sona 

Incorporated 

“Americans  Longest  Established 
Makers  of  Hand  Saws,  Cross  Cut 
Saws,  Band  Saws,  Circular  Saws 
and  Tools” 


Philadelphia, 
Canadian  Works: 


u.  S.  A. 

Toronto,  Ca—.d® 


Modem 

Silage, 

Methods 


^feur  farm 

Wholesale  Prices  on  Lumber 
and  Building  Materials 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 

Whether  you  are  a  Farmer,  a  Builder,  a 
Contractor  or  a  Dealer- — we  can  save  you 
money  on  Lumber  and  Building  Materials. 
We  sell  to  everyone  at  wholesale  prices  — 
the  same  prices  to  all — and  no  matter 
whether  you  need  carload  lots  or  just 
small  quantities,  we  want  your  order. 

We  Don’t  Sell  Wreckage  or  Seconds 

All  our  goods  are  prime  grades,  the  best  money 
can  buy,  so  don’t  aonfuse  our  materials  with 
wreckage  or  seconds. 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS  can  be  made  on 
Lumber.  Lath,  Shingles,  Doors,  Windows,  Inter¬ 
ior  Finish.  Frames.  Clapboards.  Paint.  Wall-Board 
and  Footing.  Also  on  other  materials. 

Write  us  your  needs  now  and  let  us  quote  you 
prices.  You’ll  buy  from  us  always  if  you  once 
compare  our  values  with  those  quoted  by  others. 

Send  Now  For  Our  Big  Catalog.  It’»  FREE 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

60  Main  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Brice  Regulators  of  Building  Materials” 


A  n  entirely  new 

and  practical  work  on  Silos, 
their  construction  and  the  process  of 
filling.  Complete  and  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  Silage  and  its  composition.  Special 
chapters  on  feeding  of  Silage  and  profitable  ration¬ 
ing.  264  Pages,  74  Illustrations.  An  authoritative 
Feeders’  and  Dairymen’s  guide.  Used  in  many 
State  Agricultural  Colleges  as  a  Standard  Text 
Book.  Price  23c,  coin  or  stamps.  Write  for 
.copy.  Also  ask  for  4-color  folder  on 

Silver’s  Ohio  Silo  Fillers  , 

Mailed  Free 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

364  Broadway,  Salem,  Ohio 


zs 


WOODEN  SILOS 


dismantled.  Rubber  hose,  pipe,  etc.  for  sale— c 
Address— A.  M.  STADLER 


111£ 


H.  F.  J. 


manual  of  milk  products,  by 

W.  A. Stocking;  an  excellent  dairy 
book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Practical 

Live  stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— 

Henry 

$2.50 

|  MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRO- 
DUCTS — Slocking 

2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— 
Mayo  .... 

1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE 
HUSBANDRY — Day  . 

1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANI¬ 
MALS — Harper 

1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING  —  Van 
Slyke  ...... 

1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING  Puhlow 

.60 

MILK  TESTING  _  Puhlow 

and  T roy . 

.60 
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Give  Cows  More  Freedom 
Theyil  Give  You  More  Milk 

Long  ago  shrewd  farmers  and  dairymen  found  out  that  cows  cannot 
produce  properly  unless  they  are  warmly  housed,  rightly  fed  and  made 
comfortable.  You  know  this  and  you  know  also  that  it  means  dollars 
and  cents  to  you.  Give  your  cows  more  freedom  and  comfort  and 
they  will  produce  more  for  you. 

There’s  no  denyingrthe  fact  that  cows  are  always  more  comfortable  In  STAR  Stalls 
and  Stanchions.  The  STAR  Stanchion  fits  the  cow’s  neck  as  though  it  was  made  to 
order.  You  can  adjust  it  to  just  the  right  width  by  loosening 
two  screws.  The  STAR  Alignment  Device  keeps  her  in 
line  at  the  gutter— lengthens  or  shortens  her  bed  instantly. 

This  means  a  clean  cow  bed  and  clean  cows. 


With  the  STAR  “Unit  System”  yon  can  put  in  one  stall  or  a  hundred 
to  fit  your  herd  and  add  more  stalls  as  your  herd  increases.  There  are 
many  features  in  STAR  Stalls  and  Stanchions  that  you  do  not  find  in 
other  bam  equipment.  Features  that  are  the  result  of  many  years  of 
dairy  barn  experience,  and  that  mean  much  to  you  in  cow  comfort  and 
in  your  profits. 

Send  for  the  New  STAR  Catalog.  Ask 
for  Free  STAR  Barn  Plans 


Ask  for  Catalog  No.  73 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

Harvard,  Ill.  Complete  Barn  Outfitters  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The 

STAR  Line 

Barn  Equipment 
Litter  Carrier* 
Harvester  Hay 
Tools 

Door  Hangers 
Garage  Equipment 
Coaster  Wagons 
Tank  Heaters  and 
Other  Farm 
Specialties 


Equipment 


=  =  =.  g.  g-g 


Js 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


»9S  American, 

upward  _  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

On  Trial.’*  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  -  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  ^  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO..  Box5075  Bainbridge.  N.Y. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

__  THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
DELIVERED  NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 

WalerProolTarpaolin>^^r»«:PiS"lt 

by  12  ft..,  ®4,  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Waterproof 
Covers,  $5  each.  W.  W.  STANLEY. 50  Church  St  New  York 

AERATES  AND  COOLS  MILK  at  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Haiti  bacteria  growth— removes  odor* 
— saves  time.  Simple — easy  to  clean — low  in 
cost.  Recommended  by  producers  and  cream¬ 
eries.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write 
for  special  offer.  The  Improved  CHAMPION 
MIEK-COOEER- AERATOR  saves  it*  cost 
in  one  week — write  for  folder. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Dopt.K  Cortland,  N.  Y# 


— Postpaid 

This  Big  Sample 
Box  of  My  Famous 
Healing  Ointment 


C.  C.  PHILLIPS 

Th»  Corona  Mu 


I  want  you  to  see  for  your’ 

self  what  a  wonderful  healing 
preparation  CORONA  WOOL 
^AT  COMPOUND  is.  I  want 
to  prove  to  you  on  your  own 
horses  and  cows  and  WITH¬ 
OUT  A  CENT  OF  COST, 
how  quickly  it  will  heal  and 
cure  Galled  and  Sore  Shoulders,  Sore  Necks. 
Collar  Boils,  Barb  Wire  or  Other  Cuts,  Wounds. 
Scratches,  Split  Hoofs,  Sore  and  Contracted  Feet, 
Sore  Teats  on  Cows,  Etc. 

CORONA 

is  unlike  anything  you  ever  tried  or  used.  Don’t  confuse  it 

with  salves  which  contain  grease  and  blister  compounds.  This  rem¬ 
edy  has  no  equal.  It  is  not  a  grease  but  the  fatty  secretions  extracted 
from  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  sheep.  It  is  readily  absorbed  by  skin 
anc  ’  t  oenetrates  to  the  inflamed  inner  tissues  and 

tit  cals  Without  Leaving  a  Scar 

CORONA  does  not  burn  or  blister,  grows  hair  over  cuts  and  sores, 
causes  no  pain,  soothes  and  heals  surprisingly  quick.  The  free  sample 
will  prove  my  claim.  A  postal  brings  it  postpaid,  and  I’ll  also  send  you 
my  free  book  “HOW  TO  TREAT  HOOFS,  WOUNDS,  SORES,  ETC  ” 

Send  for  both  today.  We  also  manufacture  Corona  Distemper  Cure  for 
Horses  and  Cows  and  Corona  Balm  for  household  use.  Sold  by  leading 
blacksmiths,  druggists,  harness  and  hardware  dealers.  (2) 

C.  6.  PHILLIPS,  Pres.,  THE  CORONA  Mfg.  CO.  10  Corona  Block,  Kenton.  0. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Handling  Ugly  Bull 

I  have  a  bull  that  I  want  to  load  on 
the  ear.  As  be  has  never  been  handled 
any,  running  in  yard,  and  showing  ugly 
disposition.,  could  you  suggest  a  safe  plan, 
so  that  he  could  be  led?  He  has  no  ring 
in  his  nose.  G.  t.  s. 

You  could  probably  handle  the  bull  in 
question  by  leading  a  cow  or  two  into  the 
car  and  permitting  the  bull  to  follow. 
Usually  if  he  has  been  confined  and  has 
been  used  regularly  for  breeding  purposes 
he  will  be  attracted  by  the  cow  and  will 
not  annoy  anyone.  Turn  him  out  into  the 
yard  and  let  him  have  an  abundance  of 
exercise  previous  to  starting  the  journey. 
It  is  indeed  difficult  to  rope  a  hull  in  such 
a  way  as  to  control  him,  and,  if  he  has 
never  been  led  by  the  staff,  it  would  not 
he  good  judgment  to  put  a  ring  in  his 
nose  at  this  late  day.  After  he  is  once 
in  the  car  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
partition  off  one  end  of  the  car,  and  then 
a  rope  around  the  bull’s  neck,  fastened 
securely  to  the  sides  of  the  car,  would 
make  it  possible  to  ship  him  to  his  destin¬ 
ation  without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  I 
recall  an  instance  when  one  of  our  bulls 
became  unmanageable,  broke  out  of  his 
yard  and  undertook  to  disturb  the  peace. 
We  immediately  turned  out  two  or  three 
cows,  which  attracted  him,  and  he  fol¬ 
lowed  them  hack  into  the  barn  and  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  get  him  into  his  own 
stall  without  any  difficulty  whatsoever. 
It  is  worth  a  trial  in  any  event.  Strang¬ 
ers  are  very  apt  'to  annoy  bulls,  and  often 
one  man  on  horseback  can  accomplish 
much  in  controlling  them. 


Poor  Dairy  Ration 

I  have  Holsteius  and  I  am  feeding  1  lh. 
of  grain  to  3  lbs.  milk,  of  the  following 
grain  ration  :  100  lbs.  Buffalo  gluten,  100 
lbs.  barley  middlings,  with  good  Timothy 
hay,  three,  times  a  day.  I  have  no  silo, 
but  have  bought  one  for  this  year.  What 
should  I  mix  with  the  grain  I  am  feeding, 
as  I  don't  seem  to  get  the  milk  I  think  I 
should.  Would  dried  beet  pulp  be  any 
benefit  to  the  cows,  and  how  is  it  fed? 

Greig.  N.  Y.  n.  c.  B. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  is  not 
well  suited  to  milk  production.  Equal  parts 
of  Buffalo  gluten  and  barley  middlings, 
first  of  all,  would  make  a  ration  too  con¬ 
centrated.  and  this,  supplementing  Tim¬ 
othy  hay,  would  not  satisfy,  nor  nourish, 
even,  a  modern  milking  animal.  I  would 
suggest  the  following :  200  lbs.  corumeal 
or  hominy,  100  lbs.  of  barley  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  glu¬ 
ten  and  50  lbs.  of  oil  meal.  If  you  wish 
to  use  some  beet  pulp,  4  or  5  lbs.  of  water 
will  saturate  1.  lb.  of  beet  pulp,  and  20 
lbs.  of  this  moistened  material  would  in¬ 
crease  very  materially  the  amount  of  milk 
that  your  cows  would  produce.  It  would 
he  a  distinct  advantage  in  supplementing 
the  ration  that  I  have  suggested,  and  if 
you  will  feed  your  animals  in  addition  all 
the  roughage  that  they  will  clean  up 
with  relish.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  your  production  would  be  materially 
increased. 


Permanent  Pasture  Mixture 

We  would  like  to  get  a  little  informa¬ 
tion  about  seeding  a  lot,  now  growing  to 
rye,  with  a  permanent  pasture  mixture. 
The  soil  is  light  and  gravelly,  and  one- 
half  was  limed  before  the  rye  was  sown. 
We  would  like  to  sow  the  mixture  this 
Spring.  If  practicable,  what  variety  of 
grasses  are  best  suited  to  this  kind  of 
soil?  How  much  is  required  to  cover 
about  nine  acres?  D.  B. 

Niverville,  X.  Y. 

I  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  establish  a  permanent  mead¬ 
ow  iu  an  area  now  seeded  with  Winter 
rye,  unless  you  plowed  under  the  rye  as 
a  cover  crop  early  in  the  Spring,  when 
it  is  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  and  then 
seeded  the  area  with  oats  and  the  grass 
mixture.  In  this  event  I  would  use  2 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  and  would  also 
seed  24  lbs.  of  a  mixture,  per  acre,  made 
up  of  12  lbs.  Timothy,  0  lbs.  Alsike.  3  lbs. 
Red  clover,  2  lbs.  Alfalfa.  1  lb.  White 
clover.  I  have  included  Alsike  clover  be¬ 
cause  this  is  less  expensive  than  Red 
Clover,  and  I  thoroughly  believe  that  a 
mixture  of  grass  seeds  lias  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  any  single  variety.  By  multi¬ 
plying  the  above  amounts  by  nine  you  can 


easily  determine  the  amount  of  seed  to 
purchase  for  seeding  the  nine  acres. 

Fattening  Pigs  for  Home  Use 

I  am  getting  two  young  pigs,  which 
have  been  properly  weaned,  that  I  should 
like  to  raise  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  next  Fall,  and  about  the  raising 
of  which  I  know  nothing.  I  have  been 
advised  to  use  the  self-feeder,  containing 
whole  corn,  middlings  and  tankage  in 
separate  compartments  and  allowing  the 
animals  to  choose  for  themselves.  Of 
course  I  would  prefer  feeding  in  this  way 
as  it  would  be  less  trouble.  Will  you 
advise  me  if  y  u  think  well  of  this,  which 
of  course  is  a  steady  diet  of  these  three 
things  from  weaning  time  to  that  of  kill¬ 
ing?  Should  pigs  he  given  water  to 
drink,  especially  if  they  have  dry  food 
like  the  above-mentioned?  Perhaps  you 
can  suggest  what  in  your  estimation  is 
a  better  manner  of  feeding,  one  that  will 
produce  a  large  rangy  growth  and  then 
a  fattening  one.  In  other  words,  will 
you  tell  me  a  simple  method  of  how  and 
wliat  to  feed,  from  eight  weeks  to  killing 
time?  I  will  be  unable  to  provide  any 
garbage,  and  while  I  have  a  wire  en¬ 
closure  for  pigs  to  run  in.  it  is  of  cinders, 
and  will  not  grow  a  forage  crop,  but  will 
he  able  to  supply  some  green  food  in  the 
line  of  grass,  a  little  clover  and  a  small 
amount  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  wild 
Alfalfa,  but  in  all  principally  grass;  no 
skim-milk.  c.  F.  ir. 

New  Jersey. 

Pigs  intended  for  home  consumption 
can  he  reared  iu  the  way  you  suggest, 
and  the  self-feeder  would,  no  doubt, 
economize  iu  labor  and  would  insure  a 
short  fattening  period.  There  are  many 
advantages  in  keeping  a  pig  growing  and 
gaining  from  the  time  of  its  birth.  Al¬ 
though  the  use  of  the  self-feeder  is  very 
apt  to  yield  a  carcass  possessing  more 
fat  and  lard  than  would  obtain  in  case 
the  animal  had  access  to  forage  crops 
and  it  was  possible  to  develop  more  size 
and  stretch  during  his  growing  period, 
nevertheless  the  meat  would  he  more  de¬ 
sirable  in  case  the  flesh  were  rapidly 
formed,  and  you  would  gain  in  time  more 
than  enough  to  make  up  for  the  decreased 
size.  By  all  means  pigs  having  access  to 
the  self-feeder  should  be  generously  sup¬ 
plied  with  fresh  water.  If  they  are  con¬ 
fined  in  small  yards  any  of  the  self¬ 
watering  devices  that  operate  with  a  float 
may  be  used,  preferably  attached  to  a 
barrel,  and  the  barrel  should  he  kept  full 
of  fresh  water. 

Do  not  mix  the  corn,  middlings  and 
tankage  that  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
feeding  hopper.  Rather  put  the  tankage 
in  one  compartment,  the  middlings  in 
another,  and  the  corn  in  still  another. 
In  addition  to  the  concentrates  let  them 
have  free  access  to  what  is  generally 
termed  a  mineral  mixture,  resulting  from 
the  mixing  in  equal  parts  of  salt,  char¬ 
coal,  ground  limestone  and  hone  meal, 
and  placing  this  mixture  in  still  another 
compartment  of  the  hopper.  Keep  the 
hopper  supplied  with  the  concentrates  at 
all  times,  thus  permitting  the  pig  to 
choose  his  own  quantity  and  his  own  com¬ 
bination  of  the  materials  used. 

After  the  pigs  reach  a  weight  of  100 
pounds  the  middlings  can  be  taken  from 
the  hopper,  and  the  pig  will  thereafter 
fatten  on  corn  and  tankage.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  use  any  garbage  or  kitchen 
refuse  of  any  sort,  and  you  will  find  that 
normal  pigs  under  these  conditions  will 
gain  at  least  a  pound  a  day  after  they 
reach  a  weight  of  40  pounds,  and  after 
they  reach  100  pounds  they  will  gain 
considerably  more  than  a  pound  a  day. 
They  should  be  slaughtered  when  they 
reach  a  weight  of  250  or  300  pounds, 
although  it  must  he  remembered  that  the 
final  100  pounds,  even  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  is  quite  as  expensive  as  the  first 
200  pounds. 

Keep  the  pen  dry,  offer  the  pigs  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
make  sure  that  they  do  not  become  in¬ 
fested  with  external  parasites  by  brush¬ 
ing  over  their  coats  occasionally  with 
crude  oil  applied  by  means  of  a  rice-root 
brush.  The  clippings  from  the  lawn,  to¬ 
gether  with  refuse  material  from  the  gar¬ 
den.  would  he  welcome,  as  it  would  add 
variety  and  succulence.  Plans  outlining 
the  construction  of  a  useful  self-feeder 
can  he  obtained  by  addressing  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  Department  of  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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cS7z<?  Most  Beautiful  Car  in  America 


The  u Preferred  Investment” 


The  wise  man  selects  his  motor  car  investment  in 
much  the  same  way  that  he  selects  a  first  mortgage 
bond  or  any  other  high  grade  security. 

He  looks  for  permanent,  enduring  quality — not 
mere  surface  veneer.  He  looks  to  the  integrity  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  critical  expressions  of  the 
average  owner  and  the  history  of  the  product  over  a 
period  of  years. 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  we  would  have  you  consider 
the  Paige. 

From  the  standpoint  of  initial  cost,  our’s  is  not  a 
cheap  motor  car.  There  are  many  cars  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  sell  for  less  money  than  the  Paige  and  we 
could  readily  build  them  ourselves  if  we  considered 
that  the  best  policy.  But  we  don’t. 

We  firmly  believe  that  self-respect,  comfort,  and 
enduring  satisfaction  have  an  actual  market  value. 
So  we  build  those  things  into  our  product. 

We  take  just  a  little  more  time — just  a  little  more 
care  in  the  selection  of  materials — just  a  little  more 


pride  in  our  work.  And  the  result  is  a  real  motor 
car — not  a  makeshift  or  a  compromise. 

In  brief,  while  we  agree  that  first  cost  is  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration,  we  are  convinced  that 
Ultimate  cost  is  vastly  more  important. 

We  believe  that  the  only  true  test  of  economy  is 
years  of  hard,  gruelling  service  on  the  road. 

We  believe  that  freedom  from  repair  bills  and  ex¬ 
cessive  depreciation  is  infinitely  more  desirable  than 
a  mere  catch-pennv  list  price. 

These  are  our  convictions.  We  have  held  to 
them  staunchly  during  many  fitful  periods  in 
the  motor  car  industry.  So  long  as  the  Paige 
Company  is  a  factor*  in  the  making  and  dis¬ 
tributing  of  motor  cars,  we  shall  continue  to 
adhere  to  them. 

And  it  is  because  of  these  convictions,  and  their 
practical  application  to  manufacturing,  that  the 
Paige  car  is  regarded  as  a  “Preferred  Investment” 
in  every  automobile  mart  of  the  world. 


The  Linwood  “ Six-39’  ’  5- Passenger — $1550  f.  o.  t>.  Detroit 
The  Essex  “Six-55”  7- Passenger — $2060  f  o.  b.  Detroit 
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Which  Separator  did^ 
John  Brown  Buy  ? 

Suppose  you  were  Farmer  John  Brown 
and  you  wanted  to  buy  a  separator.  You 
asked  several  separator  manufacturers  to 
send  you  a  ten- word  telegram,  stating  in  the  most 
convincing  way,  why  their  separator  was  the  one 
you  should  buy.  Sharpies  would  only  need  five 
words:  “Skims  clean  at  any  speed,”  and  you 
would  not  have  to  ask  for  anything  further. 

SHARPLES 

SUCTION-FEED  q 

Cream  separator 

No  other  separator  manufacturer  could  put  into 
five  words  or  fifty  words,  as  convincing  an 
argument  as  “Skims  clean 
at  any  speed.”  They  would 
tell  you  about  the  durability 
of  their  separator,  that  it  was 
well-known,  that  it  cost  less 
and  everything  else  but  the 
one  big  reason  why  you  need 
a  separator — to  get  all  the 
butterfat  out  of  your  milk. 

Sharpies  also  has  the  exclu¬ 
sive  advantage  of  no  discs  in 
the  bowl;  knee-low  tank; 
once  a  month  oiling  system; 
durable  construction  and, 
besides,  it  is  the  pioneer 
American  Separator.  Write 
for  catalog  to  nearest  office, 
addressing  Dept.  12 

“There  are  no  substitutes  for  dairy  foods’* 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Milkers— the  ONLY  Milker  with  a  Squeeze 
BRANCHES:  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 

Over  2,425,000  Sharpies  Separators  in  Daily  Use  dc-85 


Balanced  Ration  for  Cow  all  the  bay  the  cow  will  clean  up  three 

Would  you  give  me  the  proper  balanced  times  a  day,  and  make  up  a  grain  ration 
ration  for  milking  cows,  using  ground  of  100  lbs.  ground  barley,  1,000  lbs.  man, 
oats,  corn,  oilmeal,  millet  and  corn  fod-  100  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal  and  oats,  200 


der?  '  J- p- 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  tip  a  practical, 
exactly  balanced  ration  using  only  the 
feeds  you  mention,  since  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  oilmeal  the  feeds  are  all  low  in 


lbs.  cottonseed  meal  and  100  lbs.  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal.  H.  F.  J. 


Another  Dairy  Ration 

I  would  like  a  dairy  feed  ration.  1 

_ _  _  have  grade  Jerseys  and  a  few  Holsteins 

nrotein  About  as  near  as  you  can  come  Have  mixed  hay,  and  the  following  feeds  : 
to  it  is  to  feed  millet  forenoon  and  after 
noon  and  corn  fodder  at  noon  and  after 


supper.  Give  small  feeds,  what  cows  will 
clean  up.  Make  grain  mixture  two  parts 


Ground  oats,  gluten  feed,  cottonseed 
meal,  hominy  and  molasses  feed,  and 
could  perhaps  get  cornmeal.  z.  s.  H. 
New  York. 


Feed  all  the  mixed  hay  the  cows  will 
bv  weight  ground  oats,  one  part  cornmeal  clean  up  at  least  three  times  a  day.  Mako 

r1  twn  nnrtci  nilmpnl  n.  F.  J.  up  a  grain  mixture  of  two  parts  ground 

and  two  paits  oi  e.  .  oats,  one  part  molasses  feed,  one  part 

- -  _  hominy,  two  parts  gluten  feed  and  two 

Proportion  of  Butter  to  Milk  parts  cottonseed  meal.  Add  one  pound 

t-t  Tip  salt  to  each  100  pounds  of  feed.  Feed  a 

How;  many  pounds  of  buttei  could  be  ^  of  in  t0  encll  three  to 

made  from  100  pounds  of  three  pei  cent  *  d  mi!k  produced  daily.  h.  f.  J. 

milk?  J.  B.  h.  *  j _ 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Improving  Dairy  Ration 

I  have  a  herd  of  30  or  more  cows.  2b 
giving  milk,  but  not  as  much  as  I  think 
they  should.  My  herd  is  mixed,  Hoi 


One  hundred  pounds  of  three  per  cent 
milk  contains  three  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Butter  contains  an  average  of  S2  per  . . 

cent  fat.  Three  pounds  of  fat  would  gtein.  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  I  am  feed- 

therefore  make  as  manv  pounds  of  butter  ing  the  following  ration :  200  lbs.  bran 

00  ,  .  •  ,  three  or  middlings.  200  lbs.  oats  and  corn  ground 

as  S2  per  cent  is  contained  in  thiee,  oi  togethep*  pound  for  pound<  100  lbs.  cot 

3.05  pounds  of  butter.  The  losses  m  tonseed,  100  lbs.  gluten.  50  lbs.  oil  meal 

skimming  and  churning  would  amount  to  one  per  cent  salt,  home  mixed :  feeding 

a  very  little,  so  one  could  figure  3.5  eight  pounds  to  a  cow  regardless  of  milk 

,  .  •  , .  .  1AA  given;  two  feedings  of  Timothy  hay  and 

pounds  of  butter  from  100  l  all  the  oat  fodder  they  can  clean  up  at 

three  per  cent  milk.  H.  F.  J.  night.  The  water  is  running  in  front  of 

_ them  all  the  time.  The  herd  gives  160 

.  quarts  a  day.  We  want  good  quality  as 

Improving  Milk  Flow  well  as  quantity,  as  ours  is  retail  trade. 

I  have  a  good-sized  cow  (Guernsey),  13  What  change  should  I  make  iu  tlm 

vears  old,  giving  about  S1/^  qts.  of  milk  a  ration  ?  s.  L.  M. 

•-  —  -  ’  t o  i  — i  ^^4-  Maine. 

There  is  of  course  no  question  thai 
your  cows  would  do  better  if  you  had 
better  hay  and  some  succulence,  such  as 
silage  or’  roots.  Timothy  hay  and  oat 
fodder  are  about  the  poorest  possible 
roughage  for  a  dairy  cow.  A  few  niiuot 
changes  in  your  grain  ration  will  prob¬ 
ably  help  out  some.  Cut  the  middlings 
down  to  100  lbs.  and  raise  the  cottonseed 
to  200  pounds  and  the  oilmeal  to  150  lbs. 
If  you  could  get  some  dried  beet  pulp  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  put  in  200  lbs. 
into  the  mixture.  One  other  thing  that 
should  help  some  is  to  watch  your  milk 
sheet  closely  and  feed  according  to  milk 


dav  She  freshened  on  July  24  and  is  not 
in ‘calf.  I  give  her  6  qts.  of  ground  oats 
and  5  qts.  of  brewers’  grains  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  also  1  qt.  of  cow  feed.  At  noon.  4 
qts.  of  ground  oats;  the  same  in  the  even- 
in  She  has  good  hay  to  eat.  T  walk  her 
about  one-half  hour  daily.  My  man  has 
the  fashion  of  stripping.  Would  that  have 
a  tendency  to  dry  her  up  ■  _  M  hat  can  1 
do  to  make  her  give  more  milk  1  B.  J.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

I  consider  your  cow  giving 'a  very  fair 
amount  of  milk,  considering  that  she 
freshened  last  July.  You  should  get  the 

cow  with  calf  as  soon  as  possible.  Mix  .  -  .  .  . 

•  4.*  ,,  nna  v>v  weight  production,  giving  a  pound  of  grain  for 

up  a  grain  ration  of  one  part,  by  weignt,  v  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily 

ground  oats,  two  parts  dried  brewers  h.  F.  J. 

grains,  two  parts  cornmeal,  one  part  cot-  - - • 

tonseed  meal  and  one  part  linseed  oilmeal.  Millet  Hay;  Eggs  for  Calf 

Three  or  four  quarts  of  this  mixtuie  each  i  jiave  a  three-acre  field  I  would 

night  and  morning  should  bring  as  good  like  to  sow  to  millet  or  something  for 

or  better  results  than  vou  are  now  get-  rough  feed  for  milch  cows,  and  perhaps 

tin-  although  when  a  cow  has  been  milk-  *  horse.  Some  say  millet  is  a  poor  feed 
nn0,  uuuougu  .  ,  for  milch  cows.  2.  I  have  a  calf  10  days 

ing  a  number  of  mouths  it  is  hard  to  make  0]di  and  j  would  like  a  grain  ration  to 

her  increase  her  flow  by  feeding.  The  make  it  grow  the  most  it  possibly  can 

natural  tendency  is  to  gradually  dry  off.  with  the  least  skim-milk.  I  have  lots  of 

If  your  man  is  a  slow  milker  anc  milks  a  egpejj8^^ik.  °’  T’  D’ 

great  deal  with  one  hand,  l^ticumrly  ttF  ±  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

wards  the  end  of  milking,  it  ‘  your  field  with  oats  aucl  peas  rather  than 

tendency  to  dry  up  the  cow.  Cows  nat*  millet.  Sow  two  bushels  of  oats  and  one 
urallv  become  what  are  sometimes  known  bushel  of  Canada  field  peas  to  the  acre 

_ _  hv  nnnv  2.  Feeding  eggs  to  a  calf  is  a  new  one 

on  me.  You  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  Make 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
joints,  Sprains,  Bruise®,  Soft 
J  Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
me;  does  not  blister  or  remore 
(be  bair.  and  you  can  work  the  borsc, 
£2.  JO  per  bottle,  delivered. 

_____  Book  7  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Vein#,  Wens.  Strains,  Bruisesj 
stops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  S1.2S  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  If  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,  88TempleSt.,Sprlnofjeld.  Mass. 


f  INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . 51.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bp  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  IV right  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  *  .  1.60 

For  Bale  by'Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30thSt.,N.Y. 
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as  strippers  by  being  milked  by  poor 
milker.  H 

Milk  Fever 

My  best  Jersey  cow,  age  10  years,  has 
had  a  bad  attack  of  milk  fever  each  time 
she  freshened  for  the  last  two  years,  but 
yielded  to  tbe  oxygen  treatment  by  the 
veterinary.  Tbe  last  siege  was  worse 
than  the  first.  Previously  a  neighbor 
owned  her,  and  I  do  not  think  he  had 
this  trouble.  I  feed  grain  freely,  and  he 
did  not.  I  thought  of  giving  her  a 
two  months’  rest  this  time  and  giving  her 
only  hay  and  possibly  bran  and  carrots. 
Would  this  rationing  and  rest  be  likely 
to  help  matters?  Will  you  give  a  proper 
ration  for  a  fresh  Jersey  cow  at  this 
season?  I  have  corn  and  cob  meal  and 
oats  ground  together,  ground  barley, 
wheat  bran  and  cottonseed  meal ;  can  get 
linseed  meal.  I  have  no  more  cornstalks, 
just  a  good  quality  of  Timothy  and  Red- 
top,  cut  when  green  and  juicy,  aud  this 
hay  has  about  10  per  cent  of  Alfalfa. 

Connecticut.  A.  J.  P. 

It  seems  that  cows  that  are  in  ®  very 
fat  condition  at  -calving  appear  more  apt 
to  have  milk  fever  than  others.  Never¬ 
theless  it  pays  to  have  cows  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  freshening.  I  am  sure  the 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  P* 


up  a  calf  meal  of  equal  parts  of  corn 
meal,  wheat  middlings  and  dried  blood 
Gradually  replace  the  skim-milk  with 
water  and  start  by  giving  four  ounces 
of  the  grain  mixture  in  eight  to  30  pounds 
of  skim-milk  and  water,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  month  or  six  weeks  you  will  have 
the  calf  on  the  water  and  meal  entirely, 
giving  a  pound  of  the  meal  iu  eight  to 
10  pounds  of  water  daily.  The  calf 
should  be  eating  some  hay  by  this  time 

H.  F.  .T. 


Feeding  Silage  to  Horse 

On  page  234  I  see  Prof.  Minkler  says, 
“I  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
feed  silage  to  horses.”  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  me,  but  I  shall  have  to  disagree 
with  the  professor.  I  have  fed  silage  t< 
horses  for  more  than  15  years  with  the 
best  of  results,  as  follows ;  To  a  horse 
weighing  about  1.000  lbs.  a  half-bushel 
basket  every  morning  with  a  ground  feed 
on  top,  no  hay.  At  noon,  light  feed  of 
hay  with  grain,  and  at  night  grain  and 
what  hay  a  horse  will  eat  up  clean.  Some 
horses  do  not  like  it  at  first,  and  one 
should  start  with  a  small  quantity  of 
nice  clean  silage.  I  have  never  had  a 
horse  that  would  not  eat  it.  and  gain  in 
condition  and  weight.  The  first  Winter 


Lump  Jaw 


V 

■  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat 
I  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

I  Sold  for  $2.60  a  bottle  under  a  positive 

■  guarantee  since  1896 — your  money  re- 
I  funded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for 

I  FLEMING’S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

Ha  book  of  197  iiokob  nod  67  illuBlrationo.  It  is  FUEL. 

FLLMINC  BR0S.,Clicn)i<n,6U0  Union  Slock  Yirds.Chtcijv 


treatment  you  suggest  namely  the  test  £*I  M  £ 

and  ration  of  hay,  bran  and  carrots,  othprg  ranging  from  000  to  1.000  lbs. 

would  make  the  cow  less  liable  to  have  These  horses  shed  their  hair  in  the  Spring 

the  trouble  when  she  freshens.  I  would  long  before  any  in  the  section,  although 
lilt  uuuitit  ^  were  not  blanketed  in  the  stall,  and 

say  make  the  ration  two  parts  by  weight  f],om  100  to  lr-()  lbs.  heavier.  They 

of  bran,  one  part  of  cornmeal  or  gluten.  were  Worked  hard  every  day  in  all  kinds 

and  half  part  linseed  oil  meal.  This  with  of  weather,  and  the  meat  business  is  not 

th-  ranote  will  keep  thy  «;W,  bowels  ia  S  toU  will' 

good  open  condition,  which  is  very  de-  eflt  tys  up  njg0  (|ie  sl0ok  and  healthy 
si  ruble.  Feed  enough  grain  so  cow  keeps  condition  of  them  iu  every  particular, 
in  good  condition,  but  not  too  fat.  Feed  Vermont,  h.  i\  clark. 
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SOCONY  TRACTOR  OIL 
FOR  CYLINDER  WALLS 


TRACTOR 


INSURANCE 

It  requires  a  special  oil  to  stand  the  high 
operating  heat  traction  engines  develop— 
especially  when  kerosene  oil  is  the  fuel. 
Only  a  lubricant  made  for  tractor  use  can 
insure  steady,  dependable  work  and  afford 
suitable  protection  against  destructive 
friction. 

SO-CO-NY 
Tractor  Engine  Oil 

is  the  special  oil  that  the  largest  farm 
tractor  manufacturers  recommend.  It 
stands  the  high  cylinder  heat  —  doesn't 
break  down  and  run  thin — keeps  compres¬ 
sion  right.  Oil-cushions  cylinders,  valves, 
and  bearings,  with  a  protecting  film  that 
insures  satisfactory  operation  at  the  least 
annual  cost  for  overhauling  and  repairs. 

Keeps  the  Cylinder  Walls  as  Smooth  as  Glass. 

So-CO-ny  Gas  Engine  Tractor  Oil  maintains  a 
cushioning  oil  film  that  keeps  cylinder  walls  like  new 
— free  from  scoring  and  scratches  that  cause  poor 
compression,  wasted  power,  impaired  efficiency  for 
work  and  a  lowered  sale  or  exchange  value  for  your 
tractor.  It’s  the  oil  that  keeps  tractor  engines  fit. 

Use  Polarine  Gear  Oil  for  transmission  gears, 
universal  joints  and  parts  requiring  a  heavier  bodied 
oil.  It  will  Iveep  the  gears  operating  quietly  with 
the  least  possible  wear. 

Fill  the  cups  with  Polarine  Transmission  Cup 
Grease.  It  is  acid-free  and  all  lubricant. 

For  satisfactory  tractor  service  and  economy  of  ope¬ 
ration  buy  your  oils,  greases  and  fuel  under  the 

So-CO-ny  Sign. 


►Mfc'Uf/lU/i  Mu  < 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices  : 

New  York  Albany  Buffalo  Boston 
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ERR’vS  Guaranteed. 


For  ten  consecutive  years  Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Chicks  have  been  the  quality- 
value  standard.  They  are  better  than  ever  this  year,  the  result  of  rigid 
selection  of  our  great  breeding  flocks  and  improvement  in  our  equipment. 
We  specialize  in  the  leading  money-making  breeds  and  lay  special  stress 
upon  health,  vigor  and  real  business  ability. 

High  Quality — Moderate  Price — Big  Value 

are  concentrated  in  Kerr’s  Chicks.  We  believe,  and  our  thousands  of 
regular  customers  will  tell  you,  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy, 
healthy  chicks  elsewhere  at  the  same  price. 

Our  breeding  birds  are  selected  upon  a  basis  of  profitable  performance  and 
uniform  appearance.  They  have  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  farm  range, 
which  insures  vigor  in  their  youngsters.  Our  hatchery,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  modern  and  complete  and  is  manned  by  experts. 
Our  shipping  methods  and  service  are  unexcelled. 

Kerr  Chicks  Are  Shipped  Prepaid 
and  We  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  the  facts  before  ordering  chicks 
this  season.  Just  ask  for  free  catalog. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 

Box  56  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Jry-em  will  get  your  full  order  next  year 

KfDfff  JP’C  S.  C.  White  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

A  ^  TKAPNESXED  STOCK  ONLY 

6,000  BABY  CHICKS  old  customers  by  our  i,C008Tdck  PULLETS 

CTD  A  trUT  A  MEDIC  A  M  CTftPlf  We  expect  to  prove  by  our  pen  entered  in  the  contest  at  Storrs 
MKAHjHi  AlllLKlbAll  OlUvIY  /f,0f  ENGLISH  STOCK  does  not  always  mean  the  best  stock. 

WE  DO  NOT  CLAIM  to  have  all  200-egg  hens  or  stock  that  were  all  bred  from  200-egg  hens. 
WE  DO  CLAIM— First:  That  we  have  trapnested  all  stock  in  their  pullet  year  for  4  full 
years  Second:  That  every  hen  in  our  breeding  pens  laid  from  140  to  225  in  pullet  year  and 
that  the  average  would  be  well  above  150  eggs  per  hen.  Third:  Every  cock  or  cockerel  in  our 
breeding  yards  were  bred  from  a  pen  containing  breeders  with  records  running  from  175  to  225 
eggs  per  hen,  headed  by  a  cock-bird  from  a  265-egg  lien.  Fourth:  We  guarautee  a  strong, 
healthy  live  cliix  delivered  to  you  for  every  one  you  pay  for. 

We  absolutely  take  your  word  as  to  condition  upon  arrival  and  make  settlement  accordingly. 

$20.00  per  lOO  $90.00  per  500  $176.00  per  1,000  9  AOA  W/'P’IT'X^T  "V 

Fi-lec  of  Pullets  on  application.  1.200  breeders  on  tree  range.  OjVUU  W*  LiLiILIj  1 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  Long  Island,  New  York 


Baby 
Chicks 

Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  0 
Park  B.  Rocks 

PUREBRED, 

Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Ferris  WhitcLcghorns 

A  real  heavy  laving  strain,  trapnested  17  years ,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  1).  and  guarantee 
result-  Catalog  gives  prices ;  deseribesstock,  tells  all 
about  oar  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by- 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now — it  is 
free-  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


QUEENSBURY  LEGHORNS 

(Barron  Foundation 

Trap  nested  winter  layers  that  areTiat di¬ 
ed  right,  raised  right  and  sold  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Dependable  utility  birds  that 
are  guaranteed  to  please  you.  COCKERELS. 
HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS.  Write  to-day. 


Ktj 


QUEENSBURY  FARMS 


Toms  River,  N.  J. 


1st 

Prize 


S.C.BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  X.  S.  Fair.  1918;  Rochester,  1919.  No  baby  chicks  lor  sale 

Heavy  egg-laying  strain,  bred  for  9  years.  Prir-es  of 
cockerels  ranging  from  $3  to  $10. Utility  pens, $10. 
Booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  Utility,  15  for 
$1.50;  100  for  »8.  Quality  guaranteed.  Circular 
and  Mating  List  for  stamp.  Waller  V.  Olney.  Naples. N.Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Result  of  12  years  breeding  to  produce  the  best  in 
genuine  egg' producers.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

GLENW00D  POULTRY  FARM,  John  H.  Weed,  Vineland,  N.  J 

Slone’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  f/ST, 

hiaeders,  selected  for  size,  vitality  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion  according  to  Cornell  methods.  Baby  chicks. 
Cockerels.  Hatching  Eggs.  ELMER  R.  STONE,  Clyde,  N.Y. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Getmy  free  circular  before  you 
order  chicks,  tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest 
layer, and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth,  write  today.  Also 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Piltstown,  N.  J. 


For  Hatching  and  Eggs 

Day-Old  Chicks  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Hatching  eggs  from  2-yeav-old  hens  and  fully  ma¬ 
tured  pullets,  carefully  mated  with  225  to  240  egg 
cocks.  Heavy  winter  layers  of  large  white  eggs. 
Have  your  orders  hooked  for  chicks  well  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Cockerels,  S3  to  S10  each.  Hatching  aggs, 
$10  per  100.  Day-old  chicks,  S20  per  100. 

OAK  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM,  Calverton.  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chixs 

from  our  breeding  stock,  including  Tom  Barron 
strain.  All  farm  raised'on  free  range.  Utility  bred 
chicks,  perfectly  hatched,  easy  to  raise  and  started 
right.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Booking  orders.  Cir¬ 
cular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. . 

BARRON  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

('hicks  at  S14  per  100;  $65  per500;  future  or  immedi- 
iate  special  delivery.  5,000  each  week.  Order  now. 
High  egg  bred  stock  most  profitable  and  persistent 
layer*.  Laying  ('on  tests  winners.  Valuable  catalogue 
free.  Vale  Leghorn  Farm,  Q.  Oevries,  Owner,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Eggs 


Bred  from  our  Heavy 
La yi  ng  Strains 


3  S.C.W.  Leghorns 


and 


and  R.C.  R.  I.  Red*  at  Moderate  Price* 

Our  Leghorns  are  tired  for  egg  production 
a,  •  *  and  deliver  tha  goods.  Safe  delivery  and 

(■hirlCQ  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cir.  free.  Write 
■'■•■VIXO  today.  C.  M.  Longenecker,  Boi  50,  Elizabethtown.  P* 


Utility  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy-laying  strain;  line  bred  for  the  last 
eleven  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting,  size 
and  vigor.  Dav-old  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
forsale.  Circular  on  request. 

ltUOAlb  I! KOOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hill*.  N.Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN 

liED.  Chicks— $20.  Eggs— $10  per  100. 
Custom  Hatching 

Phone  134-2-SNOW  WHITE  FARM.  Westport,  Conn. 


Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the 
country.  Eggs — chicks.  W rite  for  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H  Bulkley.  Prop  ,  Odessa.  N.Y. 

Utility  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs,  810  per  100.  Day-old  chicks.  $20 
per  100.  March.  April  and  May  delivery.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  W.  W.  WALLACE,  HOME- 
WOOD  FARM,  Pleasantville.  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  RUCKS.  RHODE. 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADISE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Paradise, Peuna, 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Bred  to  lay  large  oggs.  Day-old  chicks  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Prices,  delivered  by  Parcel  Post  or  Ex¬ 
press;  Chicks,  in  lots  of  25,  $5.  Chicks,  in  lots  of 
100,  $18.  Eggs,  ten  cents  each,  any  quantity. 
MEADOW  BROOK  FA  KM,  -  eilbertivlile,  Pennsylvania 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

for  HATCHING,  from  certified,  pedigreed  stock. 

M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 


GIBSON  POULTRY-tHE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS  EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

I S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes  | 
Ciibsou  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  trapnested  farm  range,  heavy  laying 
l  (locks,  headed  by  males  from  the  flocks  producing  the  highest  scoring  pens  at  the 
international  laying  contest.  Hatching  Eggo  from  the  *ame  matings  guaran¬ 
teed  eighty  per  cent,  fertile.  Gibson  broedors  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make 
your  flock  more  productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
folder  free.  Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Box  lOO,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Becot-d  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
March  6,  1910. 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  2  380 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn .  10 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass .  30  339 

Jules  F.  Francais.  L.  1 .  31  562 

Laurel  Poultry  Farm,  Quebec  .  40  494 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H .  26  422 

Norfolk  Specialty  B’arm.  Ontario .  39 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich .  37  386 

Hock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y .  40  463 

J.  H.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass .  28  348 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y .  32  3.3 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.  Y. . .  33  408 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Oregon  . .  17  331 

R.  L.  Smith.  Maine  .  19  255 

H.  K.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Mass  .  37  245 

WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Ally n.  Mass .  22  245 

Albert  T.  Lenzen.  Mass .  ......  42 

Chickatawbut  Farms,  Mass .  43  257 

D.  S.  Vaughn.  R.  1 .  32  202 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H .  33  356 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass....  43  273 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  41  iG6 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario .  32  317 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria,  B.  C .  36  489 

Herbert  L  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  ....  34  323 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y .  37  390 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  1 .  22  510 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  24  607 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn .  28 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn .  15  347 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  42  330 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn .  30  540 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn .  27  295 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass .  27  211 

K.  Terry  Smith,  Conn .  33  260 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  .  28  430 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.J .  22  261 

Homer  P.  Demiug,  Conn .  42  315 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.J .  26  198 

Pleasantville  Farms.  N.  Y .  27  235 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  1 .  39  570 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 .  36  456 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  30  399 

Jacob  K.  Jansen,  Conn .  30  338 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  II .  37  437 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Harvey  A  .  Drew,  N.J .  45  388 

F,  W.  Cuiupstone.  Conn . 43  286 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 
A,  Schwarz,  Cal .  21  180 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

Blue  AndalusiunClub  ol  America, N,  S  •  33  174 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, Ore  ...  26  181 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y .  36  239 

Robt.  C,  Ogle,  N.Y . 30  209 

8.  G.  McLean.  Conn .  24  626 

Glenhope  B’arm,  Mass . 31  288 

Edward  T.  Tonissen,  N.  Y .  7  231 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  15  162 

Kirkup  Bros,  N.  Y  . .  34  373 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  26  261 

Exmore  Farms,  Pa .  38  362 

James  O  LeB'evre,  N.  Y .  42  454 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  33  218 

Win.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn .  27  268 

B'rnncls  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  33  285 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa .  40  282 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  N.  Y .  26  93 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.Y .  40  421 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.J .  38  330 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 23  269 

Bonnie  Brook  B'arm.  N.  Y .  29  240 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  41  348 

Beck  Bigg  B'arm,  N.J .  30  201 

Westwood  Farm,  N.  Y .  36  171 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y .  51  494 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J .  41  257 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  B'arm,  N.  J .  35  174 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J  .  32  215 

R.  Lindsey  Ireland.  Ky .  28  351 

E  A.  Ballard.*Pa .  33  330 

Mount  Hope  B’arm,  Mass .  35  404 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn .  37  397 

J  Frank  Dubois.  Mass . .  44  323 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn .  23  278 

George  Phillips,  Conu .  31  245 

J  W  Welch,  Neb .  33  152 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y .  22  179 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuesen,  Conn .  34  221 

Oak  llill  Estate,  Pa .  .  ..  25  395 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec .  9  115 

’Barbell  B'arms,  N.Y .  35  292 

Locust  Grove  B’arm,  N.J .  29  239 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J .  21  164 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  B'arm,  N.  J . . .  27  142 

D.  Tancred,  Wash .  25  453 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  34  320 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y . . .  21  146 

Herbert  O.  Maxham.  R.  i . 37  261 

W.  B.  Kieft,  111 . 34  212 

Ellwood  Newton,  Conn .  34  193 

C.  8  Green,  N.J .  17  188 

Coleman  Miles,  111 .  37  186 

Total .  ' .  3113  30672 


Obstructed  Breathing 

What  ails  my  chickens?  I  bought  some 
Lakenvelder  pullets  and  cockerels.  Wheu 
we  got  the  chickens  one  cockerel  did  not 
act  right.  lie  seems  to  hold  his  head 
straight  up  and  gasp  for  breath  as  if 
choking  and  in  pain.  Ilis  comb  is  purple 
and  droppings  green.  A  pullet  is  now 
affected.  They  are  imported  stock.  Is 
there  any  cure  for  them?  f.  g.  p. 

Ohio. 

There  are  several  possible  causes  for 
this  behavior  upon  the  part  of  the  cock¬ 
erel.  though  an  ordinary  cold  should  not 
produce  so  much  evident  distress.  There 
is  evidently  some  obstruction  to  the 
breathing,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
the  bird’s  mouth  and  throat  should  be 
made  to  see  if  any  growth  or  foreign 
body  is  present  and  within  sight.  Among 
things  that  produce  this  obstruction  are 
“canker.”  or  false  membranes  within  the 
air  passages,  several  forms  of  parasitic 
organisms,  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
roup,  and,  possibly,  severe  colds.  The 


BABY  CHICKS  and 
HATCHING  EGGS 

from 

Park  &  Tilford’s 

Laurelton  Farms,  Lakewood, N.J. 

Suburban  dwellers  should  keep  poultry 
to  cut  the  high  cost  of  living.  Table 
waste  would  partially  feed  the  birds. 
A  small  investment,  in  Laurelton  Farms 
Large  Type  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  will  give  quick  returns.  We 
are  placing  before  our  customers  and 
t lie  public  all  the  advantages  that 
years  of  experience  and  careful  breed¬ 
ing  can  offer.  Years  of  trapnesting 
and  breeding  under  the  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  recognized  experts  have  built 
up  for  the  Laurelton  Farirfe  the  largest 
and  most  vigorous  strain  of  Heavy 
F.gg-Laying  S.  ('.  White  Leghorns.  Our 
breeding  females  weigh  four  pounds 
and  upwards,  and  were  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  Large,  Marketable  White  Eggs  for 
Park  &  Tilford  Stores  in  New  York. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and 
in  placing  your  orders  several  weeks 
in  advance  you  may  select  your  date 
of  shipment. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Lakewood  ••  ••  New  Jersey 


MATTITUCK 

W^hite  Leghorn  Farm 

One  Object  Only— To  Produce 
Heavy-Laying  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  from  our  own  flocks,  produced 
on  our  own  farm.  Trap-nests  used  for  past 
five  years.  All  pullets  now  trap-nested. 
Mature  flocks  carefully  selected.  None 
but  vigorous  late  moulting  liens  kept. 
Mated  to  cockerels  from  200-egg  hens.  Bar¬ 
ron  blood.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


rrrrj  For  Hatching  and 
EjIIUiS  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured, 
carefully  mated  farm  raised  birds,  se¬ 
lected  for  their  prolific  laying  quali¬ 
ties  and  vigor.  We  can  supply  eggs  in 
any  quantity,  in  season,  from  our  mat¬ 
ings  of,  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks- 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from 
Single  CombWhite  Leghorns;  in  limit¬ 
ed  quantities  from  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

Write  for  Price  List 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  CROTON.  CONN. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY 

Breeding  Stock  ,  Baby  Chick  Capacity 

Hatchin*  Egg*  1000  Weekly 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

G.  O.  &  R.  O.  Knapp,  Props. 

LITTLE  BRITAIN,  N.  Y. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Severe  culling  during  1918  hn»  produced  superior 
breeding  stock.  Sturdy  Chicks  from  free  range 
stock  offered  at  the  folio  wing  prices: 

March  Chicks,  25  cents  each 
April  Chicks  -  20  cants  each 
may  Chicks  -  15  cents  each 
Hatching  Eggs,  80°*  fertility  guaranteed,  $10.00  per  hund. 
Order  from  this  “ad." — our  business-la  to  sell  Breed¬ 
ing  Stock,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chick*  rather  than 
expensive  catalogue*  and  literature. 
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White  Leghorn*.  Red*. 
Wyandotte*.  Ancon**. 

Fokin  k  Runner  Duck* 


"A  hreedino  farm .  net  a  bio  hatchery’ 


EGGQ 

iatchertp’mj 


“After  travelling  2.000  mile*  your  eggs  gave 
10  per  oeet  hatch — better  result*  than  I  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  egg*  of  live  other  breeder*." 
— R  L.  Rash.  Purple  Springs.  Alberta.  Can. 

’From  Day  order  of  1,800  eggs  I  hatched 
1.480  perfect  chick*.  After  six  week*  all  but 
100  are  »llve. " — Coffman  Shenk.  Denbigh.  Vt 


American  Poultry  Almanac 


Our  1919  cata¬ 
log  FREE.  How 
we  breed  Lite  3*0-egg  hen.6pt  Plain  scientific  fact*. 
Haw  wa  win  medals  at  the  epy-lavintj  contests. 
HOPEWELL  FARMS.  Box  ft. .  Hopewell.  N.J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

llarran  (English)  Strain  of  Heavy  Winter  Layers 

SPECIAL  FOR  MARCH.  8  .000  bttby  chicks  a  week  from  two 
ami  three  year  old  Breeders  with  records  up  to  274  Biggs 
a  year.  March  chicks  live  better,,  make  a  more  rapid 
growth  and  broilers  bring  more  than  those  hatched  in 
any  other  month.  March  chicks  make  the  great  Winter 
layers.  Order  your  chicks  at  once  for  March  delivery. 
820  per  100  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid,  safe  arrival  (filar  a  a 
teed.  A  hatch  evory  Monday .  Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claim*  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatiilaction. 
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Give  your 
poultry  and 
animals  the  best  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  by  using  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
It  is'  a  powerful  germ  de¬ 
stroyer-helps  to  keep  off 
contagious  diseases.  Make 
the  rounds  of  the  poultry 
house,  pig  pens  and  stables 
regularly  with  the  sprin¬ 
kling  can.  Kills  hog  lice. 
Don’t  neglect  the  garbage 
cans,  drains,  foul-smelling 
and  disease-breeding 
places.  An  excellent  disinfect¬ 
ant  for  the  home.  On^gallon 
makes  100  gallons  solution. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


LIBERTY  MARVEL 
Oil-Burning  BROODER 


Blue  Flame  Wickless 
Oil  Heated  Colony  Brooder 

Automatic  Regulation 

The  Liberty  Marvel  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  existing  coal 
Crisis. 

Change  Your  Coal 
Burner  Into  a 
Liberty  Oil  Brooder 

Big 
saving 
In 

operating 
expense. 

Brooding  ' 

50  . 

to 
1000 

chicks  ^ 

for  less  than  6c  per  day.  Perfect  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send 
for  circular  on  "Scientific  Brooding/- 

Liberty  Stove  Co.  BBSS  ft 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam -Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

Why  not  try  this  H-O  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed  which  has 
done  so  much  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  chicks  that  live  ? 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  denier, 
write  for  samples  and  we  will  arrange 
to  have  you  supplied. 

THE  H  0  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  IT.  8.  Food  Administration 
License  No.  G-12996 

Vohn  J.  Campbell,  Eastern  Sales  Agt.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


a95  Buy9  140-Egg 
“  "  *  --  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot  -  Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double*  Users 

Walla  Vibru  Bonrd.  Sc  It- Regulated.  With  S6.3S 

llot  -  Wator  140  «  Chick  Brooder  —  both  only  $15.95. 

Freight  Prepaid  fa 

&  allowed  on  express.  Guaranteed. 
My  Special  Offers  proviuJ  ways  to 
'earn  extra  money.  Order  Nov/,  or 
write  fo- book. “Hatching  Facts." 
—It  a  Free  and  tella  all.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

ncubator  Co.,  Box  48,  Racine.  Wis. 


Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Laying? 

Moat  poor  layers  ore  "OUT  OF  CONDITION”  or  have 
Colds.  Roup,  Bowel  trouble.  Sore  head. Chicken  pox,  etc. 
GERMOZONE  is  the  best  remedy  for  all  these  disorders. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  76c,  with  6  book  Poultry  Library. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  463,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Trap  Nest 
Records 


\^E  have  had  printed 
’  on  cardboard  1 1  44x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W.  F.W.,  care  Rural  Netv-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

affected  birds  Should  be  promptly  removed 
from  the  flock  and  kept  isolated  until  re¬ 
covery  or  death.  Further  development 
may  show  the  presence  of  some  contagious 
disease  like  roup.  In  any  case,  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  expose  healthy 
fowls  to  an  unknown  disorder,  and  the 
utmost  cleanliness  as  to  quarters  and 
utensils  should  be  observed.  m.  b.  d. 


Feeding  Incubator  Chicks 

I  have  for  many  years  raised  chicks  un¬ 
der  hens,  but  now  am  going  to  try  .  n 
incubator.  I  am  told  by  knowing  on>  s 
that  chicks  hatched  in  this  way  cannot' 
be  fed  as  hen-hatched.  I  would  like  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  and  how  to  feed. 
Would  giving  them  into  the  care  of  set¬ 
ting  hens  make  any  difference?  L. 

Michigan. 

When  chicks  are  artificially  hatched 
and  brooded  in  large  numbers,  the  matter 
of  proper  feeding  becomes  one  of  greater 
concern  than  when  small  flocks  are  en¬ 
trusted  to  their  natural  mothers.  The 
mother  hen  does  not  pay  much  attention 
to  balancing  the  ration  of  her  offspring 
and  has  even  less  regard  for  regularity  in 
feeding,  hut  such  dietetic  errors  as  she 
seems  to  countenance  appear  to  be  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  hen 
hatched  and  reared  chick  possesses  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  vitality  and  a  little  greater  re¬ 
sistance  to  digestive  and  other  disorders 
than  do  those  artificially  cared  for.  So 
far  as  actual  foods  go,  however,  all  chicks 
need  the  same  materials  for  growth  and 
development,  and  should  receive  similar 
rations.  Feeding  brooder  chicks  will  be 
discussed  at  some  length  in  these  columns 
during  the  hatching  season. 

Yes,  giving  incubator  chicks  to  broody 
hens  will  simp’ify  your  work  somewhat,  if 
you  have  these  hens  in  sufficiently  large 
numbers.  Man  has  not  .vet  succeeded  in 
producing  either  a  hatcher  or  brooder 
quite  equal  to  the  mother  hen,  though 
artificial  substitutes  for  her  must  be  found 
when  large  numbers  of  chicks  are  to  be 
reared,  and  particularly  when  they  are 
to  be  reared  out  of  the  natural  hatching 
season.  m.  b.  d. 


Brief  Story  of  Duck  Raising 

Part  IY. 

After  the  ducks  have  attained  their  full 
frame,  which  with  proper  care  and  feed¬ 
ing,  should  be  at  about  10  weeks,  they 
are  moved  to  the  fattening  pens.  These 
pens  are  about  25x100  ft.,  with  no  shel¬ 
ter  shed,  and  only  a  small  pond  for  drink¬ 
ing  and  washing.  If  fattening  ducks  are 
allowed  too  large  a  pond  they  will  con¬ 
stantly  work  in  the  water,  using  all  the 
surplus  fat,  and  become  hard  and  not 
plump.  They  should  be  kept  quiet  and 
fed  a  heavy  ration  of  three  parts  meal, 
one  part  bran,  one  part  flour  and  10  per 
cent  beef  scrap.  Some  chopped  green 
food  may  be  added  ;  green  fodder  corn  is 
best.  They  should  be  kept  in  these  pens 
two  weeks,  and  then  they  are  put  in  the 
culling  pen  and  sorted.  All  ducks  with  a 
fully  developed  wing  and  fat  are  selected  ; 
the  remainder  are  put  hack  for  the  next 
week.  After  they  have  been  selected  they 
are  driven  into  the  killing  pen  and  killed. 
The  best  method  is  to  hang  up  by  one 
foot,  as  if  both  are  used  it  causes  a  heavy 
blue  spot  to  form  across  the  back,  making 
a  poor  showing  after  they  are  dressed. 

After  the  ducks  have  been  killed  they 
are  placed  on  the  washing  trays  and  ail 
blood  is  washed  from  the  head  and  beak  ; 
then  they  are  placed  on  a  platform  for 
the  pickers.  First,  the  duck  is  placed  in 
the  scalding  tub  when  the  water  lias  at¬ 
tained  a  temperature  of  210  degree,  which 
is  the  proper  temperature :  just  under  the 
boiling  point.  If  the  water  gets  below  200 
it  will  show  a  glassy  effect  on  the  skin  of 
the  duck,  and  if  it  gets  over  212  it  will 
set  the  feathers,  causing  the  flesh  to  pull 
out,  making  the  duck  have  a  poor  ap¬ 
pearance. 

After  the  ducks  have  been  picked  and 
pinned  they  are  put  into  the  plumping 
tubs.  After  the  animal  heat  has  been 
taken  out  they  are  placed  in  the  cooling 
tubs,  and  then  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
tube  and  put  on  the  drainers.  After  all 
the  water  has  been  drained  they  are 
weighed  and  placed  in  barrels  of  two 
sizes;  flour  barrels.  f>0  to  3r  birds  in  each 
barrel.  The  ducks  are  packed  in  barrels 
in  layers  ;  first  layer  breast  up  ;  next  breast 
down,  alternately  with  ice.  and  so  on  un¬ 
til  the  barrel  is  full.  Putting  breast  to 
brea-t  prevents  any  injury  to  the  face  of 
the  ducks. 

.  The  scalding  water  is  heated  with 
either  coal  or  steam.  The  picking  house 
is  a  building  25x40  ft.,  with  a  trough 
around  t  the  side  and  cooling  tubs  on  the 
other  side,  this  giving  the  center  of  floor 
for  the  scalding  vats.  Twelve  girls  with 
proper  experience  can  pick  800  to  000 
ducks  in  eight  hours.  The  picking  is 
piecework,  and  they  receive  o  cents  per 
head.  A  good  picker  can  make  $5  a  day 
of  eight  hours.  After  the  ducks  have  been 
pickl'd  and  the  feathers  are  removed  to 
the  drying  room,  which  is  over  the  incu¬ 
bators,  as  I  mentioned  before,  they  are 
sorted :  body  feathers  and  quills,  or  floor 
feathers.  Two  ounces  of  feathers  should 
he  obtained  from  a  full-grown  duck.  Thus 
ends  the  life  of  green-fed  Pekin  ducks,  at 
12  to  14  weeks.  j.  a.  titmus. 


IIe:  “I  vo  got  to  call  another  meeting 
of  the  club  because  last  night  we  could 
do  nothing,  as  we  had  no  quorum.”  She  : 
"Then  why  don’t  you  buy  one  and  keep 
it  in  the  club  where  you’d  have  it  handy?” 
— Baltimore  A m erica n . 


‘College 
Queen” 


Record  308 
Egga.  Trap- 
nested  at 
Storrs,  Conn. 


KNIGHT’S  Blue  Ribbon  Strain 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Have  made  Records  at  Ston  s.  Kbits  and  Chicks  for  sale. 
bead  for  circular.  O.G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  l£.I. 

White  Wyandottes  “^VaTn  ?>JCA8 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  these  Standard- Bred  Egg 
.Machines.  Quality  better  than  ever.  Prices  the 
same  as  usual-i.  e.,  S10  per  hundred;  S6  per  50;  S2 
per  la.  No  chicks  for  sale.  Book  your  orders  in 
S.  Possible  as  demand  exceeds  supply. 

-t*  L  N  I>L Ivll  ILL,  “Old  Orchaid  Farm,”  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

still  lend  the  to  pens  in  the  American  class  at  Vine- 
land  International  Egg  Laying  and  bleeding  contest 
at  tile  end  of  the  120th  week.  Won  special  premium 
given  by  N.  J.  State  l)ept.  of  Agriculture  on  old  male 
for  best  utility  bird  in  American  class  at  New  Jersey 
State  Championship  Show  held  at  Trenton,  January, 
1019.  Eggs  from  old  birds  selected  for  heavy  egg 
production  mated  to  272  and  278-egg  cockerels,  S4 
for  16;  $20  per  100.  Eggs  from  yearlings,  same 
strain,  $3  for  to;  $15  100.  Nothing  sold  but  what 
we  raise  on  our  own  farm.  No  baby  chicks. 


GARRET  \V.  BUCK, 


Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 


551 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  WINTER  LA  YER  S 

3,000  select  Breeders  on  free  farm  range — the  finest 
I  ever  owned.  All  breeders  inoculated  and  free  from 
lice.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quantity. 
Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks— March  and 
April  delivery.  Capacity.  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Order 
well  in  advance  this  year  as  there  is  only  half  the 
usual  number  of  breeders  in  the  country.  My  hook, 
"  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,"  free  with  all  $10  or¬ 
ders.  Circular  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 

BARRON’S  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Strong,  livable  chix  from  grand  laying  stock-816 
per  1  Oil.  li.  J.  ItFDS  from  farm  range,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers,  818  per  100.  Prepaid  by  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Place  your  order  NOW.  Live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  YVM.  XV.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Roekc  Thompson’s  Strain 
Darrell  ROCKS  Direct.  Exhibition 

matings.  Either  light  or  dark.  Eggs,  15 — S5-  100— 
$20.  Utility.  15— S3’  100 — SI 5.  1’nrkes’  heavy-laving 
strain,  15— S3;  100 — 51 5.  I  H.  BACORN  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

HUMMER’S  Famous  Winter-Laying  Varieties 

ROCKS,  REDS,  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS. 
FIRST  PRIZE  PEN.  THIRD  PULLET  PHILADELPHIA  POULTRY 
SHOW.  1,500  reasons  why  you  should  have  our  price 
Jist  of  the  most  profitable  chicks  to  buv. 

L»  It.  Ill  M M Ell  «fc  CO.,  II.  I>.  A,  Freuchtown,  N,  J 

P  arks  ’  Strain  B .  P.  R.  Eggs  and  Chix 

All  males  from  trapped  hens  with  records  204  to  2‘>7 

1NGLES1DE  FARMS.  C.  H,  CHUBB,  Prop..  Palenville,  N.Y. 

Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  andSingle  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  We  own  the  famous  Sanborn  flock  of  Reds- 
every  breeder  with  a  trapnest  record.  Place  your 
order  for  Baby  Chix  at  once.  A  few  more  high  record 
breeding  males  for  sale.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  50,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

ForSale-Wyckoff  Strain  S.  D.  W.  Leghorns 

Cockerels  direct.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  New  York 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  1 34  eggs  in  Jan. 
'  Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 


For  Sale-Hatching  EGGS 


“Pprfprt!nn”B#RRE:D  R0CK  (RINGLETS).  Best  we  ever  raised. 

i  giiguiiuii  Forquiek  sale  fine,  snappv,  vigorous  cock¬ 
erels,  $<•■.  worth  18;  $8,  worth  >10;  >10,  worth  >15;  >16, worth 
$20.  Nine  cocks,  breeders  from  last  year’s  mating  pens, 
at  half  price,  $7..=>0  to  $15.  Pullets  $3  to  $5  each. 

Dr.  GEO.  T.  HAYMAN,  -  Doylestown,  Pa 

Park’s  and  Thompson  B.  R.  Chix 

Mar  18c;  Apr.,  17c;  May,  16c.  S.  (\  R.  I.  Reds,  Feb! 
and  Mar.,  20c ;  Apr.,  18c:  May,  17c.  (English  S.  C. 
\\  .  Leghorn,  lac:  Hatches  weekly.)  Parcel  post  pre¬ 
paid.  MAPLES  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM.  R.  F.  D.,  Telford,  Pa. 

"Wilson’s  "White  HFLocks 

Better  than  ever  and  leading  the  White  Rocks  at  I 
Storrs  egg-laying  contest.  Order  vour  chickens 
now.  S25  per  100.  Eggs.  S10  per  100.  H.  A.  lVII.SON.  Hollis.  X.  II. 

Barred  ROCliS 

Eggs  fm  hatching.  S8  per  100.  Pay-old  chicks,  SIB  per 
1U0.  A.  C,  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


froni- 

winning  Giant  Mammoth  *Bronze  Stock,  safely 
packed,  50c.  each.  Also  few  young  Toms  from  prize- 
wiiniing  stock .  S12,  Mrs.  C,  M.  COLE.  Eastport.Long  Island 

White  Chinese  Goose  EGGS 

40c  each  by  express.  Nothing  sent  by  Parcel  Post. 

GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  HoweLLs,  N.  Y. 

Hatching  Eggs  Utility  stock  White  Leghorns. 

•  ,  °  per  hundred.  Nine  years 

m  businees.  C.  CHRISS0S  EGG  FARM,  Box  5,  Groton,  Conn. 

HUFF  ROCKS— Stock— Eggs.  FIELD,  Somers,  Ct. 

fiSeJ*  ^  COMB  REDS'  Separate  farms 
BARON  WYANDOTTES)' Winter  layers 
Eggs— SI  50  per  15;  S7.50  per  100. 

L,  Arthur  Sheldon,  Route  7,  Oswego,  N.  Y . 

S  .  C  .  R .  I  .  n_e  d Sed1.  t?a  i  napS' 

S10  per  100.  Baby  chicks,  S25  per  100.  Circular  with 
terms  and  guarantee.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Craryville,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
and  contest  records.  EGOS  produced 
every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspection 
invited.  Custom  hatching. 

Phone  Plainsboro  628 

Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  &oH„mCoh^hd^rt.rN°S: 


BABY 

$20  per  100 

CHICKS 

After  March  21 

$16  per  100 


Baby  Chicks 

S.  C.  REDS,  R.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
B.  P.  ROCKS 
W.  WYANDOTTES 


and  Hatching  Eggs 

Healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock 

Best  laying  strains  only.  Mod¬ 
erate  price.  Circular  free. 

CHICK  FARM,  R.  W.  WAGNER.  Prop. 

_  East  Northport,  Now  York 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Sliver  and  White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks,  Chicks  25c.  each;  $24  per  100.  Indian  Runner 
Ducklings.  40c.  each.  ! 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  34,  PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 

200,000  CHICKS  For  1919 

Seven  varieties.  Also  Brooders-300  to  1.000  chick  I 
capacity— 814.50  to  820  each.  Catalogue  free  ! 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Dept .11,  Kichlield,  Pa! 


TIFFANY’S 

SUPERIOR 

CHICKS 


SILVER  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  WHITE 
BUFF  AND  BARRED  ROCKS,  SCR  I 
REDS.  WHITE  L  E  G  H  0  R  N  S.  PEKIN  AND 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  AND  EGGC 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa 


•Ftarrcd  ROcKs 

Famous  Champion  200-Egg  strains.  Hatching  Eggs. 
Eight-weeks-old  .eh*i\'::  ‘Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 
rite  to  CHAS.  KCL.r-.AFT,  Shohola.  Penn. 

Pure  Barron  Wyandottes 

World’s  best  utility  breed.  275-egg  strain  ;•> 

— S2;  50- SS;  100-S1O.  ARTHUR  D.  SMITH  Norfolk:  Conn. 

Buff  Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  15— S2;  50-S5;  100-S9 

EMPIRE  CITY  POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  R.  No.  30,  Yonkert.N.  Y. 

60  Breeds  E*!!??ENS' DUCKS  GEESE  turkeys 

J  ,  :  GUINEAS,  HARES  AND  DOGS 

w'.Tvi- /v!1  E^-  L^ge  Illustrated  Gatalog  F  ee. 

LDWIN  A,  SOIDEK,  -  Telford,  Pa. 

O II  IP  If  0  S'  C'  Butt.  Leghorns,  Bar.  Rocks.  Parcel 
Vll  I V IV  W  l  ost  Service.  Cir.  Free.  Guarantee  Satis- 
_ faction.  JACOB  NEIMGND,  Box  2,  McAlisterviile,  P,. 

Hatching  Eggs  hrS’Vb&K; 

8  <  per  100.  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva,  Ohio 

Tom  Barron  S.  G.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  hf™%!" 

laying  hens  mated  with  higli  pedigree  cockered 
w«‘?k-  52  >u'r  in-  guarantee! 

It  LIMIT  UltO.s.,  Coiycrolt  Poultry  Farm,  "eat  WUliofftoH,  I’ona 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  ®a,n 

U.  G.  lie  '  and  U.  P.  R.  Eggs,  S3  per  15.  Shropshire 
Sheep,  H.  J.  1  AN  D\KK,  Gettysburg,  Penn. 

R.  C.  REDS,  EGGS  iB^  t°-Lay- 

*  KihbonW  mne rs.  $^setof 

15.  $12  per  100,  CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa.  R.D.2 

IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE 

RufusRedBelgian  Hares 

A  our  Foundation  Stock  should  be  Pedigreed  Registered 
.  ...  Bought  from.ii  Uoli&bl,-  breeder.  * 

JOSt  I'll  BLANK,  ASS  llik-hl»uU  Aie.«  MT.  VLKXO.V,  NEW  YOKE 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  hatching 

Cockerels  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
lecords.  K.  K,  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  New  York 

A 1  QUALITY 

White  W  yandottes 

coc,i 

Philip  Van  Aksdale,  Milford,  N.  J. 

White  Wyandotte  Eggs  SmiKN(i 

from  pure  English  strain.  Free  range,  SI  50  for  1J1 
SB  per  100,  Frank  M.Kdwards,  Water  Mill,  N.Y  1 

SILVER  CAM  PIN  ES 

for  50,  $8  for  100.  The  Uel’IIEKgOX  FARM,  Milling  ton!  Ji.'j’. 

HATCHING  EGGS— DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Box  124  Mounimndale,  Sullivan  Co.,  N  Y.  Phone  17  F-ll 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES--  Regal-  Strain.  Bred 

to  Lay.  Selected  breeders.  Baby  chicks  •*-**«» 
MODNTAIX  TIKW  POULTRY  FARM,  .lopew.il  JaucOonXv'. 

U/AXTKD— HATCHING  EGOS  during  the  entire  hatcliin  - 
*1  season.  Any  breed— any  quantity.  Please  quote  me 
your  lowest  figure.  Address,  HATCHERY,  »o.d  Ridge,  V  J. 

For  Sale-Toulouse  Ganders 

Chidf^  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn*,  loe 
J  GUY  LESHER,UIUU  °  Northumberland.1! a! 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Minorcas 

Eggs  for  hatching,  S2  25  for  13  sent  mr,'«l 

Bl'RDETTE  SMITH,  Box  848.'  Hart’ford!  &onn. 

riliri/Cw  C'  W;  Eeghorns,  lie.;  Rocks,  He. 
tlllt  V.<?ne4y  f"‘- dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 

"  •  A.  T  V  l  N  ER,  MeAllsterville,  l*a. 

LightBrahmas  Only 

loo— $9.  haystack  mountain  farm,  Norfolk,  rovv! 

Hatching  Eggs 

Sunsvvick  Strain  Bull  Orpington  Enas 

82  per  l.i  and  >3.50  per  JO.  OUITHli  FiliM,  Stanley.  VY. 

S.  G.  Black  Minorcas  EGGSf01  ha,ching 

S2.00  per  15.  $5.00  per  to. 

H  W.  REHMEYER 


from  large,  strong 
andVigorous  Stock. 
Parcel  Post,  Delivered. 

•  TURNPIKE,  PA. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

,,  f°r  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes  Kac- 

WM  TSma rvrVccM aii  kin,i,s.  of ',irds  a"d  animals. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN*  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley.  Pa 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  13,  1910. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  March,  $3.31  per  100 
lbs.,  equivalent  to  7.12  cents  per  quart 
for  three  per  cent  milk,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  4c  per  100  for  every  one-tentli  of 
one  per  cent  extra  butter  fat,  at  points 
150  miles  from  city. 

BUTTER. 

Receipts  are  fairly  large,  though  move¬ 
ment  is  slow,  partly  because  of  labor 
troubles.  Prices  one  to  two  cents  higher 
on  the  better  grades. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  61  @  62 

Good  to  Choice  .  57  @  59 

Lower  Grades .  48  @  52 

City  made .  35  @  42 

Dairy,  best  .  58  @  59 

Common  to  good  .  43  @  52 

Packing  Stock  .. : .  34  @  40 

Process  .  40  @  47 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  old,  fancy  .  36  9>  37 

Good  to  choice .  32  @  35 

New  Make  .  30  ®  32 

Skims,  best .  19  ®  21 


Fair  to  good .  10  ®  14 

EGGS. 

There  is  considerable  accumulation  of 
all  grades,  and  prices  three  to  live  cents 
lower. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fauoy .  46  @  47 

Medlnm  to  good .  43  ®  45 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  44  @  45 

Common  to  good .  41  ®  43 

Gathered,  best,  white .  45  ®  46 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  42  @  43 

Lower  grades .  38  ®  40  jj 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers . . 1100  @17  50 

Bulls  .  9  00  @13  00 

Cows  . .  .  4  00  @12  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . .18  00  @22  00 

Culls . 10  00  @13  00 

Hogs . . . 16  00  @19  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  8  00  @10  00 

Lambs  . 18,50  @19  50 


DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . 29  ®  30 

Common  to  good .  22  @  26 

Pork  .  18  @  22 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . 12  00  @16  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Prices  reported  are :  Chickens.  28  to 
32c;  fowls,  35c;  roosters,  22c;  turkeys, 
32  to  40c;  ducks,  35  to  40c;  geese,  21 
to  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best . 45  @  46 

Medium  to  good .  35  @  42 

Chickens  choice  lb .  36  @  .  37 

Fair  to  Good .  30  @  33 

Fowls .  30  @  35 

Roosters .  25  @  27 

Ducks . 35  @  40 

Geese,  . 36  @  33 

Squabs,  doz.. .  2  00  @1150 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs.... . . .  9  00  @10  25 

Pea .  6  50  @  7  25 

Medium  . . .  6  25  @7  50 

Red  Kidney . 10  oo  @11  00 

White  Kidney  . . 1175  @12  00 

YeUow  Eye .  7  50  @8  00 

Lima,  California .  8  00  @  825 


ERUITS. 

Apples— Baldwin,  bbl . . 

York  Imperial  . . 

Ben  Davis . 

Greening  . 

8py  . . 

Cranberries,  bbl.  . . . 

Strawberries,  qt . . 

Oranges,  box  . 

Lemons,  box  . 

Grape  Fruit . 

Cocoanuts,  1000  . 


7  50 
7  00 
.  6  00 

7  00 

8  00 
20  00 

25 
,  4  00 
3  75 
3  00 
.65  00 


@10  00 
@  9  60 
@  8  50 
@9  50 
@12  00 
@28  00 
@  60 
@  7  75 
@  4  75 
@  6  00 
@90  00 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes— L.  I.,  180  lbs .  4  25  @  4  50 

State,  180  1  bs .  3  00  @  3  75 

Maine,  165  lbs .  2  50  @  3  50 

Virginia,  late  crop,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  00 

Bermuda,  bbl . . ,  16  00  @10  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  2  00  @  3  75 

Beets,  bbl .  1  25  @2  25 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  25 

Cabbage,  ton . 35  00  @45  0U 

New,  bbl .  4  00  @  7  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  2  25  @4  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  3  00  @8  00 

String  Beans  bu .  3  00  6  8  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl, .  1  50  @  2  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  00  @  7  00 

Spinach,  bbl . o  00  @4  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  . .  100  @175 

Parsnips,  bbl  . . .  160  @2  00 

Salsify.  100  bunches .  4  00  @6  00 

Kale,  bbl .  2  25  @  2  75 

Chicory,  bbl . . .  4  06  @  6  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Tlmotby,  No.  1.  ton  .  34  00  @35  00 

No.  2 . 32  00  @33  00 

No.  3  . 26  00  @28  00 

No  grade  . . . . 18  00  @2100 

Clover  mixed . 25  00  @32  00 

Straw,  Rye . 12  00  @14  00 


GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  Red  wheat  at  various  markets : 
New  York,  $2.37%;  Chicago,  $2.23;  St. 
Louis,  $2.21.  No.  3  Yellow  corn  at  New 
York,  $1.64 ;  oats,  70  to  72c ;  rye,  $1.57. 


Toledo  Grass  Seed 

Clover,  cash,  bu.,  $26;  April,  $22.25; 
Timothy,  bu.,  $5. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  creamery  prints.  66  to  68c;  _tub, 
choice.  62  to  63c;  packing  stock,  35  to 
38c. 

EGGS. 

Nearby  choice,  48  to  50c;  gathered, 
best,  40  to  42c;  lower  grades,  .35  to  39c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  36  to  37c;  chickens.  37  to_40c; 
roosters.  26  to  27c ;  ducks,  40  to  45c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  43  to  46c;  chickens,  35  to 
37c:  fowls,  28  to  35c;  roosters,  27c; 
squabs,  doz..  $6  to  $9. 

ERUITS. 

Apples,  bbl..  $7  to  $10;  cranberries, 
bbl..  $20  to  $2S ;  strawberries,  qt.,  20 
to  60c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  No.  1.  100  lbs..  $1.90  to  $2; 
%-bu.  bkt.,  75  to  90c;  sweet  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  cabbage,  ton.  $35  to 
$40;  onions,  100  lbs..  $1.25  to  $3.50. 
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U„.l.r.lT,»nn«,i,  am  canvassing  New  Jersey,  Delo- 
lYlUSKlal  I  rappers  wale, Maryland, Pennsylvania. Write 
US  what  you  have.  We’ll  call.  STERN  BROS.,  Hew  Brunswick,  If.  J. 


SALE  BELGIAN  HARES 

and  FLEMISH  GIANTS— First  class. 
CHAS.  BLACKING,  Eden,  Erie  Co-.  N.  Y. 


npi  pi  a||  U  1  D CC  Two  Does  and  one  Buck,  Ten 
DtLUIAR  ll  All  Ed  Months.  Price,  $10  for  Trio. 

W.  H.  GIE8SE,  -  Amity vllle.  Long  Island 


Mahogany  REDS 

strain  of  Dark 

Colored  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Breeders  selected  many 
years  for  their  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  lay¬ 
ing.  EGGS,  *2  50  for  15;  S7  for  50;  *12  for  100.  Write 
for  circular.  C.  QUACKEN8USH,  Box  800,  Darien,  Conn. 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Heavy  layers. Good  type 
and  size.  One  pen  of  175  pullets  averaged  88  eggs  per 
daydnring  November  and  December.  Getourprices 
on  baby  chick*  and  hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Frank  Van  Wagner,  Prop.,  Hyde  Park,  NY. 


Beautiful  and  Profitable 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


The  kind  you  looking  for 
Eggs  anti  Chi*/.  Keasoiittble 

R.  W.  Stevens  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


Mottled  Ancona  Hatching  Eggs 

Winter  laying  hens  mated  to  cock  from  232-eggtien. 
(Somers-Jlartin  strain)  *2  per  15;  *10  per  100.  Cock¬ 
erels,  S3.  CARL  H.  KOOK,  Nanuet,  New  York 


Wv.lfar  rhii*k«i  BE1T  value 
VV  y-lldl  V/IllLKs  s#  c>  White  Leghorns 

Trapnested  stock  Eggs,  chicks. 

WY-HAU  POULTRY  FARM,  Denton,  Md. 


The  Pine  Tree 
HATCHERY 

This  Hatchery  is  the  oldest  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  U.  S. 
We  have  hatched  and  shipped 
baby-chicks  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Our  chicks  are  sure  to 
please.  They  come  from  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  and  are  properly 
hatched  and  priced. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $16.00 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  20.00 
R.  I.  Reds  ....  20.00 
White  Wyandottes  .  26.00 
Anconas  ....  25.00 


Per 

100 

Chicks 


We  Guarantee  full  count  of  live 
chicks  upon  arrival.  Our  Catalog 
and  Price  List  FREE. 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 


The  FRANCO -AMERICAN 
POULTRY  FARM 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  J. 

Breeders  of  high-class  Barred  Ply.  Rocks, 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  and  Toulouse 
Geese  offer  for  sale: — Hatching  Eggs, 
Baby  Chicks,  Duckl'ngs  and  Goslings, 
Also  exceptionally  good  Breeding 
Stock  at  very  reasonable  prices . 


Parks  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Hatching  Eggs,  $2.50  per  15 ;  $10  per  100. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


RaPKGrt  RnfilrQ  Eggs  from  vigorous. 
DdrrUU  IVUhKh  farm  raised  birds. 

Heavy  laying,  trap-nested,  Parks'  strain,  S1.75  per 
setting.  G.  A.  Williams,  Box  494,  Warwick,  N.Y. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching  egg*  from  trap  nested  hens  bred  for  heavy 
laying.  J,  F.  Francalx,  Wentli  nmpton  lioncli, V 


For  Sale-White  Plymouth  Rock  Pullets— Fishels 

Eight  extra  nice  pullets  now  laying.  $4  each. 

George  M.  IXallock,  'Washingtonville,  N-.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS 

We  are  offering  two  very  choice  early  hatched  cock¬ 
erels  at  $8  each  or  $15  tor  the  two.  Satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  Order  from  this  ad. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 


R/"«  P  f  FOR  HATCHING 

•  V-..  XV.  X.  XV  XT.  I  Jtj  $1.50  per  15;  $7  per  100. 
Vigorous  Stock.  Free  Range.  H.  11.  OWKN,  Khinabcck,  N.T. 


Mottled  Anconas 


Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.10—15 ;  $5  SO— 1/>0. 
CEO.  K.  H01VDISH,  Esperance.  New  York 


Wanied-Several  Female  Pea  Fowls  to. Teedh- 

Ing  purposes.  E.  8.  HILL,  Karra,  DndUy,  Mass 


White  CORNISHpS6^! 

Eggs,  $3  per  15;  $5  per  30.  I*  J.  SMITH,  U.ep  River,  Conn. 


Poarl  Clltnoac  The  Cheapest  fowl  raised 
*  C<11 1  UlllllCdiS  on  the  farm.  84  a  pair. 
J.  E.  VAN  ALSTYNE,  -  Kinderiiook,  New  York 


U/L!i-  I  for  hatching.  *5  per  hundred. 

White  Leghorn  tggs  h.  d.  salton,  waiton,  n.  y. 

Buff  Wyandottes  ‘£,"72?/, 

Mrs.  Worthington  Holcomb,  New  Hartford.  Conn. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

HATCHINC  EGGS  FROM  THE  BRED-TO-LAY  KIND 
F.  W.  HARRIS.  -  MELROSE.  N,  Y. 


Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

from  trap  netted  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes.  j,  McA.  KATER,  Winchester,  Va. 


Rose  and  Single  uomb  Reds 

Viberts  Trapnested  Stock. 

Hatching  Eggs.  $2  50  per  15  ;  S10  per  100. 

1).  EVEKETT  JONES,  HILLSDALE,  N.Y 

s.  C.  R.  I.  Ft  edLs Sea;3s 

from  trap-nested  stock,  $3  to  $5.  0. 1..  MASON,  tie  not,  .N.Y. 


Rnvoflnmh  Rnrl  HATCHING  EGGS  from  birds  red  to  the 
rmauomimeu  3kin.  Also  heavy-laying  strain.  S12 
per  100:  S3  per  15.  EDGAR  HAMMOND,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


March  22,  1919 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trap-Nested  200-Egg  Strain 

The  World’s  Famous  Strain  ol  Reds 

By  trap-nesting  and  careful  breeding  wo  have  bred  a 
strain  of  S.  C.  lteds  ttiat  havo  no  equal  in  size,  shape, 
color,  and  egg  production.  Our  pen  of  S  C.  Reds  in  the 
1917-1918  North  American  Egg-Laying  Contest  laid  878 
eggs,  whicli  proved  their  laying  .ability.  Our  hen  No.  3 
was  the  highest  record  S.  C.  Red  lien  in  the  contest;  slio 
laid  220eggsand  did  not  begin  laying  until  the  sixth  week 
of  the  contest.  Cockerels,  $5,  f8,  tie  and  *15  each.  Eggs, 
*2.  $3  and  *5  per  15,  $10  per  100,  tlSper  200.  Catalogue  free. 
CHESTER  COUNTT  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  0.  No.  3,  Box  7,  Pottstown,  P> 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Our  chicks  are  good  is  the  reason  that  every  chick  and 
liatchingeggs  from  .Tan.  1st  to  April  20th  was  sold  months 
ahead,  we  will  have  2,000  chicks  a  week  al  ter  April  20th. 
Grade  A  liens  with  records,  175  to  217  mated  to  260  cock¬ 
erels,  Chicks  50cts,  Eggs  25cts.  Grade  B  October  molting 
hens  mated  to  cockerels  from  a  hen  with  a  Syr.  record 
of  681  eggs.  Chicks  20cts,  Eggs  10cts,  25%  less  after  May  15th. 
1,000  pullets  fromGradeB, maturing  for  delivery  June  15th, 
3  months  old,  $2  each.  Inspection  invited,  no  catalog. 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm  Tom's  River,  N.  J. 


Hickory  Grove  Leghorns 

Vigorotu,  Utility  S.  C.  Whites  of  large  size  and  heavy  laying  ability 
Farm  bred,  on  free  range;  entiro  flock  milk  fed. 
Eggs  now  bringing  2c.  above  quotations  on  open 
market  in  New  York  City  on  account  of  size  and 
color.  Flock  of  4.70  averaged  *4.95  (luring  1918.  Mat¬ 
ing*  cockerels  with  yearling  and  two-year-old  hens. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed;  references  if  desired. 
HATCHING  EGGS  97  PER  HUNDRED 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARM.  -  Rushville.  N.  Y. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day-old  Chicks,  $25  per  100 
Hatching  Eggs,  $15  per  lOO 

This  pen  was  selected  from  a  large  flock  by  an  expert 
from  Cornell  University. 

I.  DAVITT  VILLAGE  FARM  POESTENKILL,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

hatching  eggs  from  selected,  large,  best  laying  liens, 
mated  to  big.  vigorous  males  from  trap-nested  hens 
with  records  of  from  250  to  284-eggs  in  year.  Pure 
Barron  and  American  strain.  Grand  winter  layers 
of  large,  pure  white  eggs.  March  chicks,  SIB  per 
100.  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment,  r.  t.  Ewinq,  Atlantic,  Penn. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Baby  chicks  S15  per  100.  Eggs.  S7. 50  per  100.  April 
and  May  delivery.  One-half  Penn.  Poultry  Farm 
strain.  Ten  years  experience.  Brookside  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  R  D.2.  Stockton,  N  J. 


Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  Tito  original 
foundation  strain  of  successful  egg  farming.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  a  specialty.  Circular  free. 

H-  J.  BLANCHARD,  Croton,  Tompkins  Co.,  Now  York 


Big  Husky  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  hens  witli  records  200  eggs  and  up,  S5  and  *7.50 
each.  Pedigree  White  Wyandotte  and  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hatching  eggs.  Write  for  mating  list. 

Merry  thought  Farm,  -  Columbia,  Conn. 


DokuPliinl/o  10.000  each  week;  20  varieties;  utility  and 
DaUjf  UllIbKS  e  x  li  i  b  i  t  i  o  n  stock;  list  freo;  Toulouse 
Geese.  Stamps  appreciated.  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Spencer,  Ohio 


WhiteLeghorn  BabyChixs  aing  egg?' 

from  a  superior  laying  strain.  All  farm  raised  on 
freo  range.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns 

No  frozen  combs.  Best  of  wiutar  layers.  Fifteen 
eggs,  *1.50  ;  thirty  eggs,  *2.50 
B.  W.  BIRD,  -  Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  R.I.Rods,  Barred  Rocks.  3000  Chicks. 
1500  Eggs,  weekly.  Circular:  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford.  Conn 


S.C. BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

Sunswick  attain.  Farm  raiiod  and  bred  for  Winter 
layers.  Hatching  eggs,  @3  per  setting;  @15  per  100. 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Martin,  .  Hatfield,  Penn. 


TTT.rl5.OyS  For  Sale*,?'!,11 

Hens  and  Toms.  Stamp.  J.  C.  LUKENS,  Oxford,  Pa. 


For  Sale-White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  *r5io 

PEACH  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM.  R.  F.  0.  No.  4.  Newburob.  N  Y. 


u.i-Ljn,.  FOttS.  Freo  Farm  Range  Birds.  Rocks,  Red?, 
ndlldimg  Wyandottes,  Leghorn.*.  H  a  m  b  u  rgs,  Anco* 
nas,  Brahmaa,  etc.  Also  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese  and  Bel¬ 
gian  Hares.  Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  S0UDER,  Box  28,  Solleravillt,  Px 


. . .  . 

320  per  100.  A.  O.  SCOFIELD,  Green  llaven,  N.  Y* 


lOO  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
last  May  or  June  Pullets,  free 
from  white  Diarrhoea.  Give  price. 

ALBERT  NELSON,  -  -  Darien,  Conn. 


HILLPQT  rUIPkCHealthy  chicks  from  Record  Layers 

QUALITY  UniLlXQ  ROCKS  REDS  LEGHORNS 

Post  Prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  Book  FREE  WYANDOTTES 

up  to  1200  miles.  W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1.  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


STOCKTON  HATCHERY’S  CHICKS 

We  are  producers  of  specially  strong,  healthy  haby 
chicks.  Strictly  purebred  and  quality  which  is  above  the 
ordinary.  Big,  vigorous  chicks  for  late  March  and  early 
April  deliveries.  Our  hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  are 
our  best  advertisement. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Rhode  Island  Beds . 

Burred  Hocks,  special  niutiuge .  20. DO 

White  Wyundottes  .  20.00 

Anconas  .  20.00 

Black  Minoroas  .  26.00 

Our  prices  are  very  low  for  such  high  standard  of  quality.  Safe  deUvory 
and  full  count  guaranteed.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Per  100. 

Per  50. 

Per  25. 

$16.00 

$8.50 

$4.75 

20.00 

10.50 

5.75 

20. 00 

10.50 

5.75 

20.00 

13.50 

7.00 

20.00 

13.50 

7.00 

26.00 

13.50 

7.00 

EMMERT  R.  WILSON 
The  Stockton  Hatchery 


Stockton,  N.  J. 
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(Continued  from  page  528) 

#Jusfc  think  of  that,  a  “celestial  bene¬ 
diction” — it  was  a  great  thing  for  a  boy 
to  think  about.  I  looked  both  words  up 
in  the  dictionary  and  got,  perhaps,  half 
of  their  meaning.  In  all  our  town  there 
seemed  to  be  no  one  except  our  old  minis¬ 
ter  to  come  around  on  the  frosty  side  of 
the  barn  with  comfort  or  promise,  but 
this  celestial  benediction  which  the  poet 
told  about  got  right  to  you.  It  might 
even  live  under  that  awful  pile  of  wood 
which  I  was  to  saw,  and  it  would  be 
worth  the  job  of  sawing  it  if  I  could 
find  such  a  thing  under  the  pile.  I  heard 
people  speak  of  a  “nigger  in  the  wood- 
pile”  in  terms  of  reproach,  but  a  celestial 
benediction  down  under  the  wood  was 
certainly  entitled  to  all  respect.  I  did 
not  fully  understand  it,  or  what  it  meant, 
but  it  got  into  me  and  stayed  there, 
where  the  multiplication  table  or  the  rule 
of  square  root  never  would  remain.  My 
belief  is  that  if  I  had  committed  to 
memory  in  place  of  that  poem  some  ex¬ 
cellent  classroom  lecture  at  this  college 
I  should  have  become  a  little  anarchist, 
and  gone  through  life  pushing  such  peo¬ 
ple  ae  I  could  reach  toward  the  frosty 
side  of  the  barn.  As  it  was,  that  poem 
repeated  over  and  over,  made  me  vow  as 
a_  child  that  if  I  ever  could  inlluence  or 
direct  the  lives  of  farmers  I  would  do 
my.  best  to  see  that  they  lived  and  did 
their  work  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  barn. 
***** 

In  my  day  children  were  brought  up 
on  “the  Scriptures  and  a  stick,”  both 
well  applied,  and  yet  all  these  “lectures 
and  lickings”  never  stuck  in  my  life  like 
the  noble  poetry  we  read  in  school,  and 
the  few  pictures  which  hung  on  the  walls 
of  the  home.  There  is  a  curious  thing 
about  eome  of  these  pictures.  I  am  told 
of  a  case  where  two  boys  in  the  Tennessee 
mountains  volunteered  for  the  navy. 
Their  mountain  home  was  as  far  removed 
from  the  ocean  as  it  well  could  be.  They 
had  never  seen  even  a  large  pond.  For 
three  generations  n'ot  one  of  their  an¬ 
cestors  had  ever  seen  the  salt  water.  Yet 
these  boys  would  not  listen  to  any  call 
for  the  army,  but  they  demanded  a  place 
in  the  navy.  The  story  came  to  an 
officer  in  a  nearby  camp,  and  he  became 
interested  and  visited  that  home.  Both 
father  and  mother  were  puzzled  over  the 
action  of  their  boys,  and  they  could  not 
understand  why  Henry  and  William  had 
demanded  the  ocean.  As  this  officer 
turned  away  he  noticed  hanging  on  the 
wall  in  the  living  room  of  that  house  the 
crude  picture  of  a  ship  under  full  sail 
and  on  an  impossible  blue  ocean.  It  had 
come  into  that  family  years  before,  wrap¬ 
ped  around  a  package  of  goods,  and 
mother  had  hung  it  on  the  wall.  From 
their  youth  those  boys  had  grown  up 
with  that  picture  before  them,  and  it  had 
decided  their  life.  It  was  stronger  than 
the  influence  of  father  and  mother — they 
could  not  overcome  it.  I  speak  of  that 
in  order  that  you  men  and  women  with 
children  of  your  own  may  understand  how 
the  dreams,  the  poetry,  the  visions  of 
youth  will  prove  stronger  influences  than 
any  of  the  science,  or  the  wisdom,  of  the 
fine  example  you  may  put  before  your 
little  ones.  H.  \v.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men.  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man.  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

'rhf«yKn»«aJ?mt  Kb  B/*U  or  ®x5^anK«Ljniikc  it  known  here. 

bc  5  Gent*  a  wort]  payable  in  advance.  The 
BTij  aJ?»  ,8*  "*u,lt  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advortlse- 
only  Farm  Products,  Help 
ana  Positions  Wanted  admitted,  ror  subscribe™  only, 
l/caier*.  jobber*  and  general  manufacturers'  announcement* 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Kicks  and  other  live  stock  adver- 
UaomenU  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  paae*. 
heed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

™u**  ,!•« 1 •>  us.  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
(O  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Other  Classified  Advertisements 
Will  Be  Found  on  Page  555 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


TOR  SALE — Fine  dairy  farm;  100  acres;  level; 

good  buildings;  8  miles  to  Syracuse.  RALPH 
JAMES,  Clay,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 620-acre  farm,  famous  Flathead 
Valley;  large  buildings  of  all  kinds;  excellent 
condition;  all  fences  of  woven  wire;  510  acres 
under  cultivation;  excellent  soil;  easy  to  farm 
for  grain,  stock  or  diversified  fanning;  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  well  water;  borders  on  river;  five 
acres  good  orchard;  five  miles  from  Ealispell; 
belongs  to  an  estate.  Write  C.  H.  FOOT, 
Kalispell,  Montana. 

FOR  SALE — Very  desirable  fruit  farm;  best  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  and  other  fruits;  good  build¬ 
ings  and  close  to  railroad.  ADVERTISER  53*10, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  FARM  FOR  SALE — Situated  on  high  land; 

would  make  an  Ideal  Summer  home.  Inquire 
cf  F.  W.  TURNER,  Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  21  acres;  six  acres  orchard; 

fine  opportunity  for  poultry;  %  mile  from 
Cape  May  City,  N.  J.;  seven  miles  from  Wild¬ 
wood;  five-room  house,  electric  lighted;  $1,000 
cash.  Inquire  BOX  030,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — By  owner,  one  of  the  most  desirable 
120-acre  farms  in  Massachusetts;  perfect  loca¬ 
tion,  with  trolleys^  State  road,  electricity,  etc.; 
only  one  mile  from^-large  town;  two-family  house 
and  other  buildings  in  good  repair;  dairy;  poul¬ 
try;  market  gardening;  large  four-year-old  fruit 
orchard:  plenty  of  hay,  wood  and  pasture;  a 
rare  offering.  Send*  for  illustrated  descriptive 
folder.  HERBERT  H.  ANDERSON,  Ware,  Mass. 


300  ACRES  FDR  SALE — One  of  the  best  grain 
and  dairy  farms  in  Dutchess  County;  ten  acres 
peaches;  lots  other  fruits;  good  water;  good 
buildings;  must  be  sold;  easy  terms.  Address 
AD\  ERTISEU  5309,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  TOR  SALE — 70-acre  hay  and  stock  farm; 

cuts  40  tons  hay:  spring- watered  pasture,  or¬ 
chard,  eight-room  house,  large  barn,  tics  24  head 
stock:  sheds,  henhouses,  icehouse,  etc.;  100  lum¬ 
ber  and  wood;  %  mile  to  village  having  schools, 
stores,  church,  etc.;  10  miles  to  Portland;  sold 
to  close  estate;  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
W.  L.  MERRILL,  Cumberland  Center,  Me. 


FARMS  FOR  RENT — Several,  suitable  for  all 
kinds  of  farming;,  over  4,000  acres  in  Somerset 
•  R  ,  .  ’  an<*  complete  sets  of  buildings; 

Will  divide  to  suit  tenants;  40  miles  from  New 
Jork;  300  acres  Winter  grain  and*  200  acres  of 
fruit;  can  offer  any  kind  of  proposition  for  farm¬ 
ing.  Communicate  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK, 
Somerville,  N.  .T.,  or  call  Wednesdays,  233 
Broadway,  New  York. 

PEACH  ORCTTAR1")  in  bearing;  5.000  trees  seven 
years  old;  fifty  acres  in  orchard;  twenty  acres 
farm  land;  ten  acres  wood  lot;  comfortable 
house,  bam  and  sheds;  one-eighth  mile  from 
State  highway;  mile  and  a  half  from  siding; 
three  miles  from  town;  owner  must  sell;  $5,000 
to  quick  buyer;  clear  title;  no  liens.  BOX  210, 
Hancock,  Md1. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4.000  liens;  6,000-egg 
Oandee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  14  mile 
from  town  of  3,500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard;  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  20 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  ‘Atlantic 
Ocean:  set  in  apple  tri  ’s;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Farms  from  10  to  200  acres;  fer¬ 
tile  land;  two  crops  each  season;  very  little 
snow  or  ice:  cool,  delightful  Summers;  within 
250  miles  of  over  7.000,000  people;  best  mar¬ 
kets;  adapted  to  poultry  pigeons,  truck;  fann¬ 
ers  cleared  over  $200  per  acre  last  season.  Also 
beautiful  gentleman’s  village  home;  11-room. 
214-story,  Queen  Anne  cottage;  new;  hot  water 
heat,  electric  light,  bath,  toilet,  lavatory,  tele¬ 
phone;  house  finished  in  natural  chestnut  wood; 
large  porches  on  two  sides;  old  shade:  plenty  of 
fruit;  garage;  barn;  up-to-date,  fully  equipped 
pigeon  house  for  700  pairs  of  squab-raising  pig¬ 
eons:  200  hens:  100  breeding  pens  for  hares:  1)4 
acres  in  Alfalfa;  six  acres  of  very  fertile  land; 
will  give  good  income;  will  grow  over  2,000  bas¬ 
kets  sweet  potatoes;  will  sell  at  half  price. 
Write  for  photos  and  full  description  and  price. 
BOX  17,  Sharptown,  Md1. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  175-acre  dairy  and 
grain  farm,  three  wiles  from  Troy,  with  fine 
buildings  and  plenty  of  water;  on  State  road. 
F.  L.  SHELDON,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 100  acres;  new  house;  good 
outside  buildings.  For  description,  write  to  N. 
P.  NIELSEN,  Milford,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  Summer  home  or  poultry  farm, 
near  Pittsfield  and  Lenox,  new  all  year  round 
six-room  bungalow,  barn  and  poultry  house;  four 
acres  of  ground;  good  apple  trees;  fine  view. 
For  particulars  address  ADVERTISER  5374,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  EXCHANGE — 80-acre  farm,  Virginia,  for 
smaller  one;  good  land,  buildings;  correspond¬ 
ence  invited.  JOHN  TRAYNOK,  Scottsville,  Va. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— Rebuilt  Hill  Colony  Brood- 
ers,  as  good  as  new,  with  second-hand  de¬ 
flectors;  both  52-inch  and  00-inch;  a  great  bar¬ 
gain  in  these  famous  brooders.  Address  UNITED 
BROODER  00.,  300  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton, 

N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Correct  Coal  Brooders,  stove  and 
52-ineli  top  complete;  new;  never  unerated'; 
guaranteed  satisfactory;  $14.75  each;  order  from 
this^ad  or  write.  HARRY  SNYDER,  Cottekill, 

FOR  SALE — Emerson  foot  lift  sulky  plow;  new 
last  year.  JOHN  BOWER,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Second-hand  Dederick  hay  baling 
press;  any  condition,  or  second-hand  press  of 
an>’  utlier  make,  in  good  condition.  J.  FRED 
I>A\  IS,  Manager,  Brook  Farm,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

PEANUTS — From  grower  to  consumer;  5  to  15 
lbs.,  20c  lb.;  15  to  50  lbs.,  18c  lb.;  over  50 
lbs  ,  loc  lb.;  prepaid.  E.  S.  SCHISLER,  Em¬ 
poria,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — One  2-row  John  Deere  cultivator. 

J.  H.  PARR,  Berkley,  Va.  R.F.D.  No.  3. 

INCUBATOR — 1,800-egg  Candee.  A.  M.  HAR¬ 
RIS,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 

ONE  8-horsepower  G.  &  K.  engine,  Wittie  make, 
good  as  new;  price,  $100.  THOMAS  WETZEL, 
1614  Walnut  St.,  Ashland,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Twelve-Mule-Team  gasoline  engine, 
mounted1  on  steel  trucks;  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion;  nearly  new.  F.  L.  SPRAGUE,  Hubbards- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  sugar  cane  syrup,  $1.50  per  gallon. 
JAMES  F.  McCALEB,  Insmore,  Miss. 

MAPLE  SYRUP — New  crop;  best  quality;  sam¬ 
ple,  10c.  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva,  O. 

FOR  SA_LE — One  Hoover  No.  300  Potato  Digger 
at  $95  (cost  $120),  and  one  Eureka  Potato 
Planter  at  $05  (cost  $80.50);  f.  o.  b.  Orange 

N.  J. ;  terms  cash:  used  only  two  seasons  on 
small  plot;  have  been  well  cared  for  and  are  as 
serviceable  as  when  purchased.  Address  R.  W. 
KELLOW,  care  Edison  Laboratory,  West  Orange, 

N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Pullford  tractor  attachment,  com¬ 
plete,  with  extra  set  of  gears,  $00;  12-iuch 
two-bottom  Grand  De  Tour  plow,  $75;  both  in 
good  condition;  replaced  by  larger  outfit.  HAR¬ 
VEY  HEAD,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Case  three-bottom  power  lift  tractor 
plow,  in  perfect  condition;  has  plowed  about 
40  acres,  and  $150  takes  it,  two-thirds  of  price 
new.  THE  W.  W.  FARNSWORTH  CO.,  Water- 
ville,  O. 

5-10  AVERY  TRACTOR,  used  one  day;  John 
Deere  two- plow  sulky,  plowed  two  acres; 
tractor,  $425;  plow,  $75;  a  fine  rig;  moving 
away;  6,000  Candee  incubator,  used  very  little, 
good  as  new.  E,  ROUTZAHN,  Aspers,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  tractor  outfit,  or 
sheep,  registered  Pert-heron  stallion,  Prince 
FS’-r.84112’  Jet  bla<*;  seven  years  old;  weight 
J.T50;  lias  produced  some  wonderful  colts.  F. 
P.  ERKENBECK,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  poultry,  two  Blue 
Hen  coal  stove  brooders,  new,  $15  each.  H. 
D.  SALTON,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR — Heider,  Model  “O”;  engine  harrow, 
dmibhi  action  cutaway;  good  condition.  HOP¬ 
KINS,  Conway,  Mass.,  Franklin  County. 


FOR  SALE — B-L-K  milking  machine;  complete 
for  thirty  cows,  including  piping,  $250;  four 
complete  Louden  Iron  pipe  cow  stalls,  new,  $70; 
No.  17  De  Laval  Separator,  $75.  OHESTER- 
BROOK  FARM,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Four  (4)  horse  sweep  power  with 
Jack,  $50;  twelve  (12)  inch  Tornado  fodder 
cutter,  $35;  double  geared  house  moving  winch 
$20;  Rand  steam  drill,  $50;  12-inch  hoisting 
blocks,  %-inch  cable  chains,  bars  and  drills, 
power  corn  sheller,  $25;  bran  scourer,  $20. 
Wanted — 10  to  15  b.p.  engine.  F.  C.  BIGGS, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Two  000-egg  Monarch  incubators; 

price  $30  each.  W.  L.  MERRILL,  Cumberland 
Center,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — Aspinwall  potato  planter,  with  fer- 
tilizer  attachment.  EDWIN  M.  JOHNSON, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

F^J?ALE~New  Ford  son  tractor.  HARRY  D. 
NORTON,  East  Bloomfield1,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Red  Ripper  foil  circle  hay  press, 
size  18x20  inches;  root  or  vegetable  cutter; 
Davis  swing  churn,  forty  pounds  capacity;  one- 
pound  butter  print.  JACOB  H.  KOOSA,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Having  leased  my  farm,  will  sell  at 
sacrifice  B.  L.  K.  milking  machine  outfit,  com¬ 
plete,  with  gasoline  engine.  HERBERT  D. 
ROE,  Florida,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1.000  bushels  sweet,  clean  buck¬ 
wheat;  two  carloads  No.  2  Timothy  hay,  $25 
F.  O.  B.  King  Ferry.  WILBUR  BROS.,  King 
Ferry,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Webber  farm  wagons;  three-inch 
tires;  team  harness.  WM.  SEYMOUR,  White 
lains,  N.  Y. 

FIVE-PASSENGER  touring  car;  can  be  used  as 
truck;  in  good  running  order.  GRANT 
MOYER,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

VANTED — Second-hand  stump  puller.  M.  0. 
JESTER,  Cannonsville,  N.  Y. 


CASE 


Cate  9.18 


THE  HANDY  TRACTOR 
FOR  YOU 

Highest  quality  material,  plus  honest  workmanship,  plu9  service, 
gives  you  the  Case  Standard.  This  standard  is  known  the  world  over. 

The  Case  Tractor  is  built  on  Case 
standard.  The  result  is  a  tractor 
that  you  can  depend  upon.  It 
fills  every  power  need  of  the 
modern  farm.  It  6aves  your 
money  and  time.  That  saving 
means  increased  profit  for  you. 

With  this  9-18  Case  Tractor  you 
can  spread  manure,  plow,  har¬ 
row,  roll,  plant,  mow,  rake, 
load  and  haul  hay,  harvest  grain 


or  corn,  dig  potatoes,  etc.  It 
will  thresh,  hull,  fill  silo,  bale 
hay,  grind  feed,  shell  corn,  pump 
water,  drive  milking  machine, 
private  electric  light  plant,  and 
do  a  hundred  other  jobs.  Case 
Tractors  are  right  before  they 
leave  the  factory.  They  are 
built  in  5  sizes  and  to  fill  every 
farm  power  need.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  them. 


Price, 


$850 COMPLETE 


Freight  Paid 


Roderick  Lean  Engine,  Flexible,  32-18  Double  Disc  Tractor  Harrows, 
with  solid  front  and  cutaway  rear  discs,  $130,  delivered 
Grand  Detour  14-inch  2-bottom  Tractor  Plows,  $130,  delivered 

FARMERS  SYNDICATE,  Inc.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Interest  in  Publisher’s  Desk  continues, 
and  many  requests  come  for  publication 
of  a  record  of  the  work  for  the  year  1918. 
We  have,  therefore,  compiled  it,  and  the 
result  is  as  follows : 

We  received  8,777  claims  'for  collection, 
amounting  to  $66,824.94.  Of  these  2,08S 
were  against  transportation  companies 
and  amounted  to  $36,993.34.  Miscella¬ 
neous  claims  numbered  1.739  and 
amounted  to  $29,831.60.  We  collected 
2,332  claims  amounting  to  $37,425.54. 
Transportation  claims  collected  numbered 
1,034 ;  miscellaneous  claims,  1,19S. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  claims  that  are 
uncollected  are  against  express  compan¬ 
ies.  We  estimate  that  we  have  written 
some  52.721  letters  in  carrying  on  this 
work. 

We  began  keeping  this  record  in  1910, 
and  the  record  is : 

1910 —  400  claims  collected ...  $9,665.45 


1911—  539 

1912—  558 

1913—  743.,; 

1914—  800 

1915—  921 

1916— 1.192 

1917— 1.630 

1918—  2.232 


.12.110.63 
.  10,926.51 
.10,112.91 
.19,655.50 
.13,021.12 
.18.131.54 
.23,961.21 
.37.425.54 


This  makes  a  total  of  9.015  claims  col¬ 
lected.  amounting  to  $155,020.41. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Donald  MacMillan  Oil  Com¬ 
pany.  said  to  own  oil  fields  in  Oklahoma? 
Shares  in  this  company  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

Connecticut.  L.  F.  J. 

Enclosed  find  letter  and  application 
blank  which  my  son  received  to  sell  stock 
of  Oklahoma-Texas  Producing  and  Refin¬ 
ing  Company.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
this  firm  and  their  proposition?  He  is  to 
receive  20  per  cent  on  the  oil  sales. 

Connecticut.  J.  A.  M. 

We  have  no  information  regarding 
these  oil  companies.  Thousands  of  these 
oil  companies  have  come  into  existence 
since  the  price  of  oil  was  advanced  to 
such  a  high  figure.  Many  of  them  have 
nothing  more  in  the  way  of  assets  than  a 
hole  in  the  ground.  It  is  reported  that 
spurious  oil  companies  operating  in  Okla¬ 
homa  during  1917  produced  less  than  $1 
worth  of  oil  to  more  than  $500  of  capi¬ 
talization.  With  so  many  get-rich 
schemes  afloat  the  only  safety  is  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  consider  investment  in  any 
stock  that  is  not  on  a  dividend-paying 
basis  and  regularly  quoted  on  the  ex¬ 
changes,  which  in  some  measure  at  least 
establishes  a  price  or  value.  The  stocks 
that  are  offered  to  country  people,  either 
by  mail  or  slick-tongued  agents,  as  a  rule 
have  no  real  value.  If  they  had  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  selling  them  in 
this  way. 

I  saw  your  notice  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  Walter  F.  Thorpe  entering  the  list¬ 
ing  fee  real  estate  game,  so  I  watched 
the  papers,  for  I  knew  a  fish  can  escape 
once  by  the  slip  of  its  tail,  but  when  lie 
returns  for  the  bait  the  fisherman  is 
wise  to  the  trick  and  gets  him.  In  this 
case  the  police  got  their  game  without  any 
mistake.  It  is  a  pity  every  farmer  does 
not  take  the  good  old  R.  N.-Y. ;  if  they 
did.  maybe  these  sharks  would  starve  to 
death  after  a  while.  A.  j.  G. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  above  refers  to  the  item  published 
a  few  weeks  ago  regarding  Thorpe’s  ar¬ 
rest.  The  record  of  his  conviction  and 
sentence  which  follows  may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  fakers  of  the  same  stripe : 

“I  do  not  consider  this  a  case  for  leni¬ 
ency.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  this 
trial  I  have  heard  of  so  many  that  have 
claimed  they  were  swindled  by  you,  that 
there  must  be  some  substance,  some  foun¬ 
dation  for  their  attitude,  where  the  situa¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  so  widespread. 

“Considering  the  conditions,  I  am  not 
inclined  to  entertain  your  appeal  for 
leniency.  The  sentence  of  this  court  is 
that  you  be  confined  in  the  State’s  prison 
at  Auburn  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
four  years  nor  more  than  six  years  and 
six  months.” 

This  was  the  sentence  meted  out  to 
Walter  F.  Thorpe,  convicted  of  grand  lar¬ 
ceny  for  defrauding  David  J.  Gardner  in 
the  sale  of  an  automobile,  by  Judge  D. 
Raymond  Cobb  in  County  Court. 

Enclosed  find  some  literature  of  All- 
American  Truck  Company,  Chicago,  that 
may  interest:  you.  They  have  an  agent 
selling  stock  in  this  community.  I  thought 
it  was  such  a  good  thing  you  would  pub¬ 
lish  their  standing  and  help  your  sub¬ 
scribers.  E.  N.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  woods  are  getting  to  be  as  well 
filled  with  tractor  and  truck  promotions 


as  it  is  with  oil  stocks  and  hog  ranch 
schemes.  Both  the  above  concerns  have 
apparently  some  financial  standing.  The 
tractor  and  truck  business  both  unques¬ 
tionably  have  a  big  future.  The  fields  are 
already  well  occupied  by  manufacturing 
concerns  with  ample  capital  and  with 
sales  forces  covering  every  section  of  the 
country.  There  are  yet  opportunities  in 
this  field  for  concerns  that  have  a  tractor 
or  truck  that  fills  some  demand  that  may 
not  yet  be  supplied ;  but  the  one  essential 
for  the  successful  establishing  of  either  a 
tractor  or  motor  truck  enterprise  is  ample 
capital.  Those  looking  for  money  from 
the  public  to  finance  their  operations  cer¬ 
tainly  have  an  up-hill  “row  to  hoe.”  They 
cannot  reasonably  hope  to  compete  with 
the  concerns  established  in  the  trade ;  but 
if  the  public  furnishes  the  money  the  pro¬ 
moter  is  nothing  out  and  will  enjoy  the 
experience. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  reliability  of  the  Lakeside  Live  Stock 
Company.  Inc.,  of  New  Orleans.  La.? 
One.  of  their  agents  li.  s  been  working  this 
territory  trying  to  sell  their  stock.  I  am 
sending  you  under  separate  cover  cata¬ 
logue  which  you  will  see  is  got  up  in 
fine  shape.  h.  m.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  no  definite  information  regard¬ 
ing  this  proposition  on  file  which  we  can 
give  you.  We  only  know  that  livestock 
enterprises  or  farming  enterprises  of  any 
kind  cannot  be  successfully  established  or 
conducted  on  the  proposed  plan.  We  have 
read  so  much  of  the  promoters’  “dope”  on 
farming  enterprises,  cattle  ranches,  hog 
ranches,  unit  orchards,  etc.,  that  it  has 
got  to  be  an  old  story.  They  can  all 
figure  out  profits  on  paper,  but  we  know 
that  no  farming  proposition  can  bear  the 
promotion  expense  and  overhead  expense 
which  are  necessarily  incurred  in  develop¬ 
ing  these  enterprises  on  a  lax-ge  scale.  The 
promoters  may  be  sincere  in  their  expres¬ 
sions  of  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
country;  but  if  so  they  have  failed  to 
inform  themselves  of  the  history  of  simi¬ 
lar  efforts  in  the  past,  and  they  are  also 
lacking  information  as  to  the  small  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  in  producing  stock  and  farm 
produce  for  market.  The  agent  selling  the 
stock  will  get  more  fat  results  in  selling 
it  than  the  buyer  is  likely  to  x’eceive  from 
dividends  in  the  rest  of  his  natural  life. 

Gan  you  advise  me  as  to  the  honesty 
and  reliability  of  the  Colony  Holding  Cor¬ 
poration.  Atascadero.  Cal.,  of  which  E.  G. 
Lewis  is  head?  This  company  is  pro¬ 
moting  a  .small  farms  colony  in  Atasca¬ 
dero  and  Santa  Margarita,  Cal.  Their 
book,  “Back  to  the  Land.”  gives  a  glow¬ 
ing  description  of  this  proposition,  and 
as  you  formerly  were  pretty  well  on  the 
track  of  an  E.  G.  Lewis  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  I  wonder  whether  this  is  a  scheme 
to  relieve  somebody  of  his  hard-earned 
cash  or  whether  it  might  be  a  bona  fide 
proposition.  As  your  paper  has  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  advising  your  people  of 
land  frauds,  will  you  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  you  have?  l.  h.*k. 

Ohio. 

We  shall  have  to  judge  E.  G.  Lewis  in 
the  present  promotion  by  his  past  per¬ 
formances.  His  manner  of  separating  in¬ 
nocent  people  from  their  hard-earned 
savings  is  all  a  matter  of  record  in  the 
courts  of  St.  Louis.  Can  the  “leopard 
change  his  spots”?  It  has  been  our  ex- 
pex-ience  that  this  rarely  happens.  In 
our  experience  Lewis  is  the  champion 
long-distance  inventor  of  “get-rich-quick” 
schemes,  and  those  sending  him  money 
on  any  pretext  will  do  well  to  kiss  it 
good-bye  for  all  time.  One  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  friends,  traveling  in  California,  re¬ 
ports  as  follows : 

I  must  tell  you  I  passed  through  Atas¬ 
cadero.  where  our  mutual  St.  Louis  friend  ! 
has  been  doing  some  great  things.  The 
old,  old  story,  with  new  additions. 

w.  p.  s. 

Charles  Schonbrun,  162  Reade  Street, 
N.  Y.  City,  has  offered  us  three  cents  per 
dozen  above  highest  quotations  for  eggs. 
This  seems  a  very  good  price  and  better 
than  we  are  getting.  Please  let  ‘us  know 
whether  he  is  listed  O.  K.  E.  p.  p. 

New  Jex’sey. 

Any  individual  or  house  offering  three 
cents  per  dozen  above  the  market  price 
is  to  be  avoided.  This  is  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  “gyps”  of  the  trade,  who  never 
pay  anything  for  the  produce  l'eceived. 
Charles  Schonbrun  has  no  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  we  are  able  to  discover. 


“What  kind  of  a  speaker  is  this  man 
Gassawa.v?”  asked  the  Old  Fogey.  “Oh, 
he’s  a  pretty  fair  speaker,”  replied  the 
Grouch,  “but  he  lacks  terminal  facilities.” 
* — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


How  to  grow  crops  that 
fatten  your  pocket-book 


At  the  present  cost  of  seed  you  want  a 
yield  that  will  pay  you  well.  An  investment 
in  Planet  Jr.  tools  is  good-crop  insurance. 
They  enable  you  to  cultivate  so  thoroughly 
that  you  get  bigger  and  better  crops.  And 
they  operate  so  rapidly  and  easily  that  you 
save  both  time  and  labor.  Their  substantial 
construction  makes  them  last  a  lifetime  and 
pay  for  themselves  over  and  over  again. 
They  are  savers  at  every  stage  of  the  sowing 
and  cultivation — just  what  every  farmer  and 
gardener  needs!  Fully  guaranteed. 


Planet  Jr. 


No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined 
Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel- 
Hoe,  Cultivator^ 
and  Plow  js  a , 

special  favor¬ 
ite,  and  there 
are  more  of 
them  in  use 

throughout  the  world  than  any  other  seeder  made.  Opens  the 
furrow,  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  hills  or  drills),  covers,  rolls 
down  and  marks  the  next  row  all  at  one  operation.  Hoes, 
plows,  and  cultivates  all  through  the  season.  A  hand  machine 
that  will  pay  for  itself  in  time,  labor  and  seed  saved  in  a  single 
season. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr.  Horse-Hoe  does  a  greater  variety  of 
work  in  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  crops  requiring  similar 
cultivation,  and  does  it  more  thoroughly  than  any  other 
one-horse  cultivator  made.  It  is  stronger,  better  made 
and  finished.  Lasts  longef.  Its  depth  regulator  and 
extra  long  frame  make  it  steady-runhing.  Cultivates 
deep  or  snallow  and  different  widths  of  rows. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc. 

Box  U07V  Philadelphia 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  doing:  actual  farm 
and  garden  work,  and  describes  over 
55  different  tools,  including  Seed¬ 
ers,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoes, 
Harrows.  Orchard-,  Beet-  and  Pivot- 
Wheel  Riding  Cultivators.  Writ® 
postal  for  it  today  l 


mm 


lEROT 


Horse  Power  Is 
Cheapest  and  Surest 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


for  plowing.  You  who  have  tried 
it  KNOW  this  to  be  a  fact.  Many 
1/  fields  have  been  only  half  plowed.  The 
harrow  must  do  what  the  plow  left  un- 
done,  on  95  per  cent,  of  the  farms 
by  the  readers  of  this  ad.  LE  ROY 
Walking  and  Riding  Plows  would 
have  done  better  work  last  year 
for  much  less  money. 

LE  ROY  Plows  are  built  in  your 
territory  and  especially  adapted 
for  the  rough  Eastern  plowing. 

Try  a  Le  Roy  dealer  or  write,  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  117  Lake  St., 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  for  full  particulars. 

LJmsist  oxi  being  supplied  with  genuine  Le  Roy  extras.) 


A  horse  with  bruised,  galled  and 
chafed  neck  or  shoulders  can’t  earn 
his  feed.  Whipping  only  increases 
his  suffering.  You  can  prevent  such  Injuries 
for  less  than  the  price  of  a  good  whip. 

Equip  your  faithful  animal  with  Tapatco— 

The  pad  made  with  our 

NEW  PATENTED  HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

(Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us.) 

Consists  of  wire  staple  with  felt  washer. 

It  gives  hook  a  firmer  hold  and  prevents 
pulling  off,  even  though  fabric  is  weak¬ 
ened  by  long  usage.  Life  of  pad  is  thus  ma¬ 
terially  lengthened.  This  is  the  greatest  im¬ 
provement  since  we  invented  the  hook. 

STUFFED  COLLAR  PADS 

Filled  with  our  Special  Composite  Stuffing 
are  better  than  other  kinds.  They  are  soft, 
springy,  absorbent  and  serve  as  a  guarantee 
against  bruised,  galled  and  chafed  shoulders. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Tapatco  Booklet. 

THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  MAKING  PADS 
Look  for  the  Felt  Washer 
SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company,  Greenfield,  Ohio 

Canadian  Branch:  Chatham,  Ontario 


(2) 


Pat.  In  U.S.  Die.  1,1914 
Pat.  In  Caa.  Apr.  6,1915 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  ft  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  or.l> . 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Two  young  men,  actlvo  and  willing, 
to  work  on  a  duck  farm.  WEREIt  BROS., 
Wrentham,  Mass. 


WANTED — -Working  farm  foreman,  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  do  as  directed;  wife  to  board  extra 
men;  raise  farm  poultry  on  shares;  will  employ 
grown  boys;  modern  house.  Apply  Manager, 
THE  HERMITAGE,  Centreville,  Md. 


WANTED — Young  married  man  to  work  in  barn; 

registered  Jerseys;  fine  opportunity  for  man 
wanting  to  learn.  Apply  THE  HERMITAGE, 
Centreyille,  Md. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  care  for  eight  to  10 
cows,  care  for  small  dairy,  make  sweet  cream 
aiuf  salt  butter.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Armonk, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  working  farmer  to  run  a  stock 
-farm;  up-to-date:  new  buildings;  registered 
Shorthorn  cattle:  must  be  competent  and  able 
to  give  best  references.  Address  MEADOW- 
DALE,  P.  O.  Box  1031,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED- — A  woman  who  is  accustomed  to 
country  life  and  has  some  knowledge  of  nurs¬ 
ing  to  care  for  elderly  gentleman  and  assist  in 
the  care  of  house;  two  in  family:  no  laundry 
Work;  house  has  modern  improvements,  steam 
heated:  good  wages  paid.  ADVERTISER  5339, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  a  large  young  orchard  a  man 
(single)  who  thoroughly  understands  the  prun¬ 
ing  and  spraying  of  apple  trees;  state  age.  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  required.  SINGLETON 
FARMS,  Wallum  Lake,  R.  I. 


WANTED — Capable  dairyman,  also  herdsman,  on 
gentleman’s  estate  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
single  man,  30  to  45  years;  good  wages  and  best 
of  board.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT,  Box 
425,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTED  to  take  care  of  small  dairy, 
with  hens  and  pigs;  single  man;  must  be 
hustler.  ADVERTISER  5344,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  or  married  man  on  Orleans 
Co.  fruit  farm;  pleasant  place  to  live  in  vil¬ 
lage:  state  age.  weight,  past  work,  wages  and 
when  at  liberty.  ADVERTISER  5349,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Strictly  first-class  herdsman  for  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  herd  in  New  Jersey;  about  35  cows 
with  young  stock:  one  capable  of  producing  clean 
milk,  making  semi-official  records,  handling  me¬ 
chanical  milker,  and  a  good  calf  man;  prefer 
married  man  who  can  hoard  three  or  four  single 
men.  hut  might  consider  one  who  eould  not  fill 
this  requirement  if  he  seemed  exceptionally  qual¬ 
ified  otherwise;  give  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter  as  to  experience,  habits,  wages,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  woman;  widow  with  grown 
chikrren,  or  one  similarly  situated,  to  keep 
our  farm  boarding  house,  making  a  home  for 
three  or  four  single  men;  good  home  for  right 
party:  forty  miles  from  New  York,  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Address  ADVERTISER  5371,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  help  with  housework  in 
family  of  four  adults  on  Orange  County  farm; 
good  wages;  references  exchanged*.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5377,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  to  take  charge  of  and 
build  up  small  Guernsey  herd  near  Philadel¬ 
phia:  thorough  knowledge  of  feeding,  milking 
and  butter-making  required;  a  good  opportunity 
for  the  right  man:  state  age,  experience  and 
salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  5357,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


WANTED — A  middle  age  single  American  as 
farm  teamster:  one  who  has  had  experience; 
must  be  sober  and  reliable.  R.  L.  HUMPIIRE- 
VILLE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  reliable  married  man  to  work  on 
farm;  wife  to  board  two  men;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  including  wages  wanted,  in  first  letter. 
B.  E.  GATHER,  Fallsington,  Pa. 


UNUSUAL.  OPPORTUNITY— Owner  of  large  and 
highly  successful  fruit  farm  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  its  man¬ 
agement  and  will  offer  very  attractive  proposi¬ 
tion  with  large  future  to  anyone  meeting  his 
requirements;  man  must  be  married,  not  over 
32  years  old,  good  education,  brought  up  on 
farm;  must  know  how  to  do  everything  per¬ 
taining  to  fruit  growing  and  general  farm  work; 
must  he  able  to  handle  men  and  get  results; 
replies  should  give  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  530>3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  single  man,  22  to  30.  as 
teamster;  position  requires  a  man  of  good 
character,  clean  habits,  willing  and  experienced 
with  horses;  position  offers  good  horses,  pleas¬ 
ant  hours,  good  board  and  room  and  pay  ac¬ 
cording  to  ability,  on  one  of  the  best  live  stock 
farms  in  the  State;  give  full  particulars  in 
answering.  ADVERTISER  53G4,  carr  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  general  farmer,  married,  for 
New  Jersey  farm,  April  1st;  wife  care  for 
chickens,  milk,  make  butter.  HUDSON  GUILD, 
430.  West.  27tli  St..  New  York  City. 


PERMANENT  position  for  elderly  man.  married 
or  single,  to  take  charge  of  small  dairy  farm; 
must  he  able  to  milk  and  help  about  the  chores; 
farm  fully  stocked:  located  10  miles  from  Hart¬ 
ford,  4  miles  from  Meriden,  Conn.  WM.  BRIS¬ 
TOL,  R.F.D.,  Berlin,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED— Married  man;  no 
children;  must  be  experienced?  with  Mammoth 
Incubators,  coal  burning  brooders  and  the  raising 
of  bah.v  chicks;  salary  $100  per  month  and 
house;  commercial  farm  in  Madison,  N.  J.:  long 
hours  and  hard  work  and  good  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply  MacNIFF  CO.,  52  Vesey  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Immediately,  as  herdsman,  single 
man  who  has  had  experience  with  Guernseys 
and*  who  understands  advanced  registry  work; 
good  wages  will  be  paid  to  the  right  mail. 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARM,  Willlamstown,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  married  Protestant  farmer,  with 
children  preferred,  who  is  steady  and  reliable, 
to  work  on  a  general  farm  in  central  Connecticut 
with  a  working  American  foreman;  if  satisfactory 
a  permanent  situation,  $70  a  month  and  house. 
ADVERTISER  5381.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman  wanted  on  large  apple  amr 
dry  stock  farm  in  Connecticut  hills;  prefer 
married  man  from  27-40;  must  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  labor  to  considerable  extent, 
possess  broad,  practical  common  sense,  energy 
and  initiative;  much  prefer  man  who  has  worked 
Iiis  own  or  his  family’s  farm;  essential  that  lie 
was  brought  up  on  farm;  no  one  with  experience 
on  fancy  place  will  be  considered,  and  very  few 
college  graduates;  will  he  given  good  wages  and 
share  of  profits;  this  is  a  place  for  a  man  who 
is  now  making  good,  but  whose  present  job  has 
not  enough  future;  give  full  details  of  past  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5355, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  single  men;  one  teamster;  one 
to  milk  and  barn  work;  state  wages;  give 
reference.  DAVID  WRIGHT,  Basking  Ridge, 

N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  farm;  one  who  can 
milk  and  understands  horses;  cottage  and  milk 
furnished:  references  required.  Address  BOX 
121,  Smithtown  Branch,  Long  Island*,  New  York. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  up-to-date  private 
creamery:  A  No.  1  hut t •  r-maker:  good  refer¬ 
ences.  HILLTOP  FARM,  Suffield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman  for  Ayrshire 

herd,  near  Philadelphia;  must  he  reliable, 
energetic  and  good  caretaker;  house,  garden, 
potatoes,  milk  furnished.  Apply,  stating  wages 
expected,  experience,  reference  and  when  at 
liberty.  MATTHEW  LEGGET,  Manager,  Wil- 
lowbrook  Farm,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 


WANTED — Willing  general  worker  on  small 
farm;  single  or  married,  without  children; 
cottage  and  small  wages:  permanent  job  for 
useful  man,  with  board;  state  wages,  age,  ref¬ 
erences.  W.  J.  HAHN,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island. 

WANTED — On  or  .  before  April  first,  a  reliable 
married  working  manag-er  for  Eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  fruit  farm;  executive  ability  as  well  as 
knowledge  required.  D.  G.,  Box  441,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  and  son,  single,  35. 

want  to  lease  a  farm,  not  large,  in  New 
Hampshire  or  Massachusetts,  with  stock  and 
tools,  on  shares  or  cash  rent:  cows,  poultry, 
hogs;  in  good  neighborhood;  best  references  fur¬ 
nished;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  538C, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  milk  farm;  wife  to 
board  single  men;  must  be  good  cook,  compe¬ 
tent  for  place;  also  single  man;  state  wages 
expected,  age,  number  in  family,  when  at  lib¬ 
erty;  give  references.  S.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Active  young  man,  farm  raised, 
with  some  experience  with  poultry,  to  work 
on  up-to-date  poultry  farm;  a  good  chance  to 
learn  the  business  and  for  advancement;  give 
references,  experience  and  wages  expected,  with 
board,  in  first  letter.  LAKEWOOD  LEGHORN 
FARM,  C.  S.  Greene,  Prop.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — General  farm  worker;  married;  cot¬ 
tage,  wood,  milk,  garden  products,  etc.;  in 
Connecticut  village  few  miles  from  a  city  on 
trolley;  position  ready  April  1st.  ADVERl’iSER 
5389,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  hog  man  on  large  dairy  farm; 

$00  a  month,  with  house,  garden  spot  and 
firewood.  ADVERTISER  5390,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— A  young  man  strong  enough  to  plow 
and  willing  to  learn  farm  work;  German  or 
Austrian  preferred;  wages  $28  a  month  and  board. 
FARMER,  Box  20.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Permanent  position  as  working 
manager  of  an  up-to-date  farm;  life  experience 
with  crops,  stock,  (fairy  and  orchard  work;  eight 
years  in  last  position;  salary  $1,200.  house,  etc.; 
good  references:  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5275,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  engagement 
now  or  later;  college  training;  wide  experience 
in  modern  farming,  stock  breeding,  A.  R.  O. 
work,  certified  milk,  growing  of  field  and  garden 
crops,  management  of  farm  help,  farm  accounts, 
care  and  operation  of  farm  machinery;  married, 

I  small  family;  sterling  references  as  to  character 
1  and  ability:  minor  propositions  not  considered,  j 
Address  ADVERTISER.  5300,  care  Rural  New- 
J  Yorker. 

WORKING  foreman,  single,  practical  experience 
in  farming,  dairying  and  animal  husbandry, 
open  for  position;  has  married  helper  (no  chil¬ 
dren)  if  needed.  ADVERTISER  5350,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  15,  position  as  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  or  foreman  by  agricultural  school 
graduate  with  practical  experience;  references. 
C.  GLAESEL,  Faruiingdale,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  high-class  married  herds¬ 
man;  purebred*  stock  only;  Holsteins  or  Guern¬ 
seys  preferred;  state  vonr  proposition  and  wages 
paid.  Address  ADVERTISER  5332,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  on  best  utility  stock  and 
exhibition  birds;  expert  incubator  and  brooder 
man;  highly  recommended.  ADVERTISER  5342, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  DAIRYMAN  wishes  a  position;  export 
butter-maker.  ADVERTISER  5343,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  wants  employment  on  farm  or  estate  with 
opportunity  to  learn  farming  and  stock  raising; 
married;  35;  all  around  mechanic;  moderate 
salary.  ADVERTISER  5370,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MANAGER,  farm  or  estate;  capable,  energetic, 
experienced,  open  for  good-sized  undertaking: 
salary  or  salary  and  commission.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5373,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRACTOR  mechanic,  graduate,  with  license,  ex¬ 
perienced*  in  tractor  and  horse  farming,  wants 
position:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5375,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  the  experience,  ability  and 
brains  to  make  plant  pay,  seeks  position  as 
working  manager  on  living  salary  and  profit- 
sharing  basis; ’expert  incubator  and  brooder  man; 
managed  one  plant  12  years;  American:  married. 
ADVERTISER  5370,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  first,  position  by  single  man 
as  working  manager  on  gentleman’s  small  es¬ 
tate;  life  experience  on  farm;  specialized  with 
poultry  and  Guernsey  cattle;  references.  F.  B. 
WILLIAMS,  Interlaken,  Mass. 


HEAD  GARDENER  or  manager — To  lady  or 
gentleman  seeking  the  services  of  a  man  tlior- 
oroughly  trained  in  all  the  branches  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  outside  and  under  glass:  I  seek  an 
estate  where  first-class  service  is  expected  and 
will  he  appreciated?;  Canadian  by  birth;  mar¬ 
ried:  no  family:  at  liberty  April  first;  no  cards. 
ADVERTISER  5358,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Young  woman  with  3 
years’  practical  experience,  at  present  short 
course  student  at  leading  college,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  poultry  farm  or  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GRADUATE  of  Winter  short  course  in  general 
agriculture  at  Cornell,  with  two  seasons’  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  farm  work,  wants  work  at 
farm  making  a  specialty  of  poultry  or  bees. 
ADVERTISER  5301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (21)  desires  position  on  up-to-date 
general  farm  where  industry  and  steadiness 
are  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  5305,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  40.  married,  no  children,  wants  position 
in  country  April  1st;  no  experience;  willing; 
reference;  particulars,  ANDREW  J.  GLYNN, 
119  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


CORNELL  short  course  graduate  wants  position 
on  a  poultry  farm;  seven  months’  experience. 
ADVERTISER  5308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Working  foreman;  strict¬ 
ly  honest  and  sober;  know  all  about  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  general  farming  and  stock;  also  son  to 
work;  religion.  Catholic.  W.  F.,  Box  635, 
Southington,  Conn. 


RESPECTABLE  woman  with  two  children  would 
like  position  in  country;  references  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  53S0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  wish  position  as 
manager;  nine  years’  experience;  expert  in¬ 
cubator  and  brooder  man;  also  experienced  far¬ 
mer:  can  handle  any  size  plant;  references. 
ADVERTISER  5379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AS  MANAGER  or  superintendent  on  gentleman’s 
estate  or  farm:  single,  efficient,  systematic; 
six  years  in  present  position;  desirous  of  chang¬ 
ing:  highest  references:  would  go  anywhere. 
ADVERTISER  5378,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER — Married  man:  strictly 
temperate;  two  children;  wishes  position,  gen¬ 
eral  care  private  estate;  capable  taking  entire 
charge.  BOX  207,  Green  Lawn,  Long  Island. 


GENERAL  farmer,  no  milking,  desires  position 
on  gentleman’s  place;  practical;  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  married?;  no  children;  or  would  work 
by  day;  state  terms  in  first  letter;  not  over  00 
miles  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  5387, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager;  young  man  (single)  desires 
position  as  manager  or  assistant  on  poultry 
farm;  small  plant  near  eitv  preferred,  with 
privilege  of  buying.  .T.  S.  THOMPSON,  151  N. 
14th  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  desires  to  associate  herself  with  woman 
florist  or  farmer:  references.  ADVERTISER 
5385,  care  Ruarl  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  head  gardener,  wants  position: 

seven  years’  experience  vegetables,  small 
fruits,  hotbeds  or  greenhouse,  flowers,  shrub¬ 
bery:  also  good  poultry  woman;  get  on  well  with 
other  help;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
5384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager.  Scotch,  middle  age, 
small  family:  of  unusual  practical  experience 
in  the  care  and  management  of  all  bloodetf 
stock,  rotation  and  culture  of  all  farm  crops, 
operation  of  all  modern  machinery,  with  the 
ability  to  handle  help,  keep  records  and  success¬ 
fully  operate  a  large  farm  or  estate;  six  years 
in  last  place;  at  liberty  now  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  5383,  care  Itu.ul  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  head  working  gardener 
on  private  estate:  married:  good  all  round 
man.  Address  JAMES  McGREGOR.  Interna¬ 
tional  Garden  Club,  Bartow  Mansion,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION — Farm  superintendent:  practical; 

modern  methods;  life  experience  care  of  stock, 
feeding,  rotation  of  crops;  four  years  present 
position:  American;  worker;  April  first:  first- 
class  references.  BOX  288,  Central  Valiev. 
N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  (34),  married,  wife  and  child  age 
five,  seeks  position  on  good  farm:  willing, 
capable  and  honest  worker:  experienced  in  all 
branches,  including  live  stock:  good  references: 
fair  salary  asked.  If  you  want  a  man  to  work 
with  you  as  well  as  for  you,  address  G.  W.  D., 
608  Myrtle  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


YOUNG  American  (20),  experienced  in  general 
farming,  dairying,  stock  raising  and  feeding, 
with  knowledge  of  farm  machinery  and  tractors, 
wishes  position  on  modern  farili:  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings  and  opportunity  to  gain  more  practical 
experience  preferable  to  high  wages.  WALTER 
H.  STEINER,  540  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  YOUNG  man  desires  a  position  as  assistant 
on  a  modern,  up-to-date  poultry  farm.  Vine- 
land  preferred:  reference.  ADVERTISER  5340, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  as  fireman  or  night  watch¬ 
man  or  manager  over  farm:  experienced.  C. 
VAN  BUREN,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Hollander:  married: 

teamster:  20  years’  experience  in  all  farm 
tools:  $75  wages.  NICK  NOOY,  Loser  Avenue, 
Somerville.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single,  20  years  old,  position  modern 
dairy  or  gentleman's  estate:  good  clean  milker 
and  butter-maker:  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
herd:  recently  discharged  from  army:  refer¬ 
ences:  state  wages  in  first  letter.  WILLIAM 
G.  HACKER,  It.  D.  No.  1,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 


YOUNG  man,  24.  husky,  little  experience,  wishes 
position  on  stock  and  grain  farm.  GEORGE  W. 
LIMMFR,  3SS  Valley  Road,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN.  with  two  years’  experience  of 
farming,  wants  job  on  good  farm  where  gen¬ 
eral  farming  is  carried  on.  ADVERTISER  53SS, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  engagement  on 
well  stocked  country  estate:  fairly  level,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  stone  free:  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  branches;  best  references  to  above:  only 
first-class  place  where  results  are  wanted  con¬ 
sidered;  moderate  salary;  Moline  traetioneer: 
full  details,  stating  salary  and  privileges  in  first 
letter.  CHARLES  KRAMER,  R.  F.  D.  3. 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 


CARPENTER,  first-class,  American,  middle- 
aged.  honest,  reliable,  desires  steady  position 
on  large  estate  as  general  repair  man  (not  as¬ 
sistant):  please  state  terms  and  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  5382,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres  upland  and  25  acres  of 
deep  muck,  developed  and  well  drained,  with 
modern  house  and  tenant  houses  and  barn:  barn 
in  fair  condition:  all  one-quarter  mile  from 
school,  one-third  mile  from  O.  &  W.  R.  R.  and 
one  mile  from  N.  Y.  Central;  near  good  towns  in 
central  part  of  New  York  State:  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  party.  Address,  with  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  5290,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — 10  to  15  acres;  Sullivan  op 
Orange  Co.  IvONCET,  801  Park  Ave.  West, 
New  York,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — One  of  the  best  dairy 
farms  in  Franklin  Co. :  55  acres  of  Connecticut 
River  land  in  highest  cultivation;  .modern  sani¬ 
tary  stable,  ties  for  70  head  of  stock  and  six 
box  stalls;  silo:  part  of  land  suitable  for  onions 
and  tobacco;  situated  iu  pleasant  village  on  trol¬ 
ley  line;  within  two  miles  of  Greenfield  and 
Turners  Falls,  two  of  the  best  markets  in  the 
State;  a  rare  opportunity.  For  terms  applv  to 
TURNERS  FALLS  POWER  &  ELECTRIC  COM¬ 
PANY,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 


WANTED — Party  to  buy  a  one-quarter  or  one- 
half  interest  in  95  acres  of  developed  and 
well  drained  deep  muck;  none  better;  well  lo¬ 
cated  as  to  markets,  labor,  etc.;  also  undevel¬ 
oped  muck  for  sale.  ADVERTISER  5297,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOULD  tickle  any  trucker,  fruit  grower  or 
poultryinan  to  death;  at,  Plainfield,  N.  J.:  35 
acres,  rich,  loamy  soil;  1.000  fine  peach  trees  in 
bearing;  small  lake;  woodland;  splendid  mar¬ 
kets;  house,  barn,  greenhouses:  A-l  condition; 
easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  5338,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Stonywold  Poultry  Farm;  equipped 
for  3.000  chickens;  12  acres;  incubation  7.000; 
five  acres  peaches  and  cherries;  most  beautiful 
town  in  the  State;  normal  school;  must  be  sold 
at  once.  STONYWOLD  POULTRY  FARM, 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — The  Lake  View  House,  at  New 
Lisbon,  N.  J. ;  pleasantly  located  on  the  south 
bank  of  a  lake  on  Rancocas  Creek,  29  miles  due 
east  from  Philadelphia  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  to  Sea  Side  Park;  ’  ■  h-  ise  contains 

15  rooms  and  a  bath;  is  in  prime  condition; 
supplied  with  pure  artesian  water  and  sewage; 
15  acres  of  cleared  and  timbered  land;  a  large 
pavilion  in  the  woods  on  the  bank  of  the  lake: 
boating, ^bathing,  fishing  and  pine  air  privileges: 
rental  $50  per  _.onth;  23  officers  and*  soldiers  on 
dutv  at  Camp  Dix  pumping  station  nearby, 
sleep  l  i  barracks,  hut  desire  table  board  at  tlie 
house  ABRAM  BROWN,  Agent,  New  Lisbon, 
N.  J. 


FARMER,  crippled  by  accident,  will  sacrifice  50- 
acre  farm;  money-maker:  ideal  home;  easy 
terms;  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland.  ADVERTISER 
5276,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Three  farms,  240.  180,  157  acres; 

good  land,  buildings:  timber  worth  asking 
price.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  \\  Y 


FOR  RENT — Good  valley  farm:  200  acres,  in¬ 
cluding  apple  orchard:  50  miles  from  N.  Y.: 
produce  brings  highest  price  on  premises:  milk 
12c  per  quart:  well  watered  pastures:  will  lease 
to  experienced  farmer  having  own  stock  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rent  or  on  shares.  PAUL  GROSS,  302 
Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED — To  rent  small  farm  not  over  40 
miles  from  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
5302,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  trout  brook  farm  for 
sale:  fifty  acres;  twelve  hundred  dollars.  DR 
PITTS,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Orange  County.  Vermont,  stock 
farm;  210  acres:  60  acres  machine- worked 
fields;  plenty  pasture:  spruce  and  maple  tim¬ 
ber:  high  elevation:  beautiful  views;  running 
water;  7-room  house:  two  barns:  would  make  a 
beautiful  Summer  home:  price  $2,500.  J  H 
PUTNAM,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  stock  and  tools;  good 
grass  and  potato  land;  with  or  without  in¬ 
terest.  ODELL  TEED,  Tacoma,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  quit  the  Holstein  game  and  must  sell  my 
5  farms,  726  acres,  all  in  one  square  tract:  can 
subdivide  to  good  advantage  to  suit  purchaser. 
For  particulars  write  to  owner.  GEO.  D.  RY¬ 
DER,  Black  Creek,  N.  Y. 


FARM  AT  AUCTION— Also  stock  and  tools. 

March  20,  1919;  105  acres;  19-room  house,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  two  families:  large  outbuildings  in 
good  repair;  gravel  loam  soil;  level:  well  wa¬ 
tered;  V,  mile  from  trolley  and  milk  station:  12 
miles  from  Albany;  easy  terms.  DUDLEY 
WALKER,  North  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  poultry  farm:  main  road;  good  mar¬ 
kets:  modern  buildings;  $4,800.  E.  BIGE¬ 
LOW.  Belmar,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  2o0  acres;  ideal  for  sheep  or 
dairy:  fine  10-room  house:  100-foot  stock  barn- 
horse  barn,  hog  houses,  etc.:  within  5  miles  of 
three  railroads;  40  miles  north  of  New  York: 
$7,500;  terms,  for  quick  sale:  stock  and  imple¬ 
ments  if  desired.  Address  ADVERTISER  5307 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  Cayuga  County.  New  York’s 
good  farms:  the  choice  spot  of  the  earth:  one 
hundred  acres:  grain,  hay  or  dairy;  good  build¬ 
ings:  timber,  fruit,  county  road:  to  settle  estate- 
reasonable  terms.  GEO.  E.  MERRITT,  Venice 
Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent:  farm  near  Trenton,  New 
Jersey:  state  full  particulars.  SAMUEL 
WEIN.  117  East  109th  St.,  New  York  City. 


DAIRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale — 100  acres 
fertile,  early  land:  near  one  of  best  markets 
in  New  England:  three  railroads:  two  electrics 
nearby:  fine  pasture;  eight  acres  readv  to  plant 
now;  big  barn  cellar  full  of  dressing:  140  grafted 
apple  trees,  choice  varieties:  best  barn  in  town: 
nlne-roow  Colonial  house:  garage,  icehouse,  etc.  : 
magnificent  elms;  expensive  farms  with  fine  build¬ 
ings  all  around:  price  $4,000:  $1,500  down:  bal¬ 
ance  terms.  AdcTress  PLEASANTDALE  FARM. 
R.  F.  D.  7,  Auburn,  Me. 


I- OR  SALE  or  RENT — A  10-acre  poultry  and 
truck  farm:  located  on  a  main  line  railroad 
about  30  miles  from  New  York;  modern  house: 
large  barn  and  poultry  house  for  500  fowls: 
near  country  club  and  town;  write  owner.  J. 
R.  SPURRIER,  521  Prospect  Ave..  Bethlehem 
Pa. 


FARM  wanted  to  rent;  about  $18:  furnished; 

wood;  water  front;  must  be  secluded  and  no 
other  house  within  one-half  mile.  Address 
ADI  ERTISER  5359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — My  home  farm  of  60  acres;  4U> 
miles  from  Richmond.  Va. :  with  stock  and 
implements:  large  house,  with  hot  and  cold 
water  and?  bath:  bank  barn.  50x50:  all  buildings 
in  good  repair;  land  fertile;  25  acres  seeded: 
large  orchard;  renter  required  to  furnish  four 
cows;  I  will  furnish  same;  we  will  divide  pro¬ 
fits  equal.  C.  M.  HARNISH,  Drewrys  Bluff,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — East  View  Farm;  near  Mt.  Pocono 
and  Cresco;  in  good  cultivation  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  buildings;  cuts  from  15  to  25  tons  of  hay 
every  year;  good  water  and  trout  stream;  soil 
on  account  of  death  of  wife.  Address  J.  J. 
HELLER.  Cresco .  Pa. 

Other  Classified  Advertisements  will 
be  found  on  page  553. 


Check  the  buildings 
you  will  roof  this  Sp 


If  you  want  to  be  absolutely  sure  of  getting  the  best  roofs  for  your 
money,  read  carefully  the  descriptions  of  the  “Big  Four”  Everlastic 
Roofings  given  below  and  pick  out  for  each  building  the  type  of  roof 
it  requires.  Figure  on  Multi -Shingles,  'Tylike  Shingles  or  Slate- 
Surfaced  Roofing  in  rolls  for  the  house  and  the  better  buildings,  and 
the  popular  Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing  for  sheds,  stables,  silos,  etc. 

Everlastic  Roofi?igs  positively  can’t  be  beat  for  value.  Th 
Barrett  Company  with  a  record  of  60  years  of  successful  roofing 
are  water-proof,  weather-proof,  and  resist  sun,  rain,  wind  and  fire. 

Everlastic  “  Rubber”  Roofing — A  recognized  Everlastic  Multi-Shin 

standard  among  so-called  “rubber”  roofings.  grade  felt  thoroughly  wai 
Famous  for  its  durability.  Made  of  the’  best  with  crushed  slate  in  natu 

water-proofing  materials,  it  insures  dry,  com-  green.  Laid  in  strips  of 

fortable  buildings  under  all  weather  conditions.  far  less  cost  in  labor  anc 

Nails  and  cement  with  each  roll.  shingles.  Gives  you  a 

„  ,  .  o  /•  j  n  r  ,  worthy  of  the  finest  bi 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing- A  high-  resists  fire  and  weather, 
grade  roll  roofing,  surfaced  ivtth  gamine  crushed 

slate  in  red  or  green.  Never  needs  painting.  Everlastic  Tylike  Shink 

Colors  are  permanent.  Handsome  enough  for  durable  slate-surfaced  ( 
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A  Growth  of  Sweet  Clover 

Lime  and  Inoculation  Did  It 

i  lie  pictures  showing  the  growth  of  Sweet  clover  wore 
sent  us  by  Mr.  John  E.  Wellington.  They  were  taken 
on  his  farm  about  two  miles  north  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
This  farm  lias  tin  elevation  of  about  1.400  foot  above 
sett  level  and.  according  to  the  United  States  soil  survey 
map,  it  is  on  the  edge  of  two  areas,  most 
of  it  being  in  the  area  of  a  Miami  stony 
loam  and  a  part  of  it  in  the  area  of  a 
shale  loam  (Allis  shale  loam).  This 
crop  was  put  in  with  barley  in  1017  and 
the  pictures  were  taken  in  101 S.  Mr. 

Wellington  sends  us  the  following  notes 
concerning  this  crop.  Another  picture 
shows  a  mau  cutting  this  clover  with  a 
mower.  The  clover  is  so  high  that  the 
mail  is  obliged  to  stand  up  on  the  mower 
to  see  where  lie  is  going.  This  picture 
was  too  dim  to  make  a  good  engraving. 

N  IMPOSING  GROWTH.  — A 
short  answer  to  the  question 
how  such  a  tremendous  growth  was 
obtained  is  lime  and  inoculation ; 
limestone  applied  1  y%  ton  to  the  acre, 
line  ground  raw  rock  limestone.  That 
was  done  and  the  crop  put  in  in  1017. 

Eig.  141  is  a  picture  taken  at  a  cutting 
demonstration  by  the  Farm  Bureau. 

The  other  (smaller  picture)  will  give 
you  a  fair  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
the  field  before  it  was  cut  at  all.  You 
can  just  see  my  hand  and  cap  stick¬ 
ing  np  above  the  top  of  the  clover. 

1  am  live  feet  nine  and  one-half  inches 
tall,  stood  up  as  straight  as  I  coulcl. 
and  held  my  arm  straight  above  my 
head  as  high  as  possible.  The  one  taking  this  pic¬ 
ture  stood  on  the  hood  of  his  car  out  in  the  road,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  get  me  over  the  top  of  the  clover. 
You  can  also  compare  the  clover  with  the  bushes 
along  the  lino  fence  to  the  right  and  the  trees  also 


on  the  line  between  tbe  field  and  the  next  farm. 

TWO  CUTTINGS. — The  crop  was  put  in  primarily 
for  soil  improvement,  but  the  Farm  Bureau  became 
so  interested  in  it  that,  they  were  given  two  cuttings 
which  they  made  in  1918  (the  second  year)  to  see 
what  the  yield  would  be  at  different  stages  of  growth. 


as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  cuttings  at  the  different 
times.  The  first  cutting,  made  June  In.  1918,  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  12.72  tons  green  weight  to  the  acre, 
the  clover  then  being  about  3%  feet  high.  It  was 
wet  at  the  time  and  poor  curing  weather.  The  sec¬ 


ond  cutting  was  made  July  1(5.  191s.  just  about  as  the 
clover  was  coming  into  bloom,  and  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  17.28  tons  green  weight  to  the  acre.  At  the 
time  of  the  latter  cutting  the  growth  was  too  far 
along  for  good  hay.  too  woody.  A  little  later  about 
12  tons  were  put  into  a  silo  at  another  farm,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
manager.  As  to  the  result  in  respect  to 
the  silage  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  under¬ 
stand  it  was  subsequently  fed  out  and 
that  the  cows  ate  it.  although  not  as 
readily  as  other  silage,  doubtless 
being  unaccustomed  to  it.  There  are 
three  good  bulletins  on  Sweet  clover 
published  at  Washington  in  1917.  al¬ 
though  I  did  not  see  these  until  in 
1918,  the  year  after  my  experiment 
was  started.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
797  covers  “Growing  the  Crop.”  No. 
820  covers  “Utilization”  and  No.  s3<; 

“Harvesting  and  Thrashing 
the  Seed  Crop.” 

FIRM  SEED  RED  NEEDED. — 
Boor  success  is  just  as  important,  in 
what  it  may  teach  as  great  success. 
Therefore  this  experiment  developed 
an  important  point,  shown  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  two  fields.  The  field  shown 
in  the  pictures  was  the  successful  one. 
Another  field,  while  not  a  failure  by 
any  means,  inasmuch  as  a  fair  catch 
resulted  which  developed  enough  seed 
with  the  second  year  growth  (191s)  to  reseed  it 
thoroughly  for  this  year,  showed  nothing  like  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  field  shown  in  the  pictures. 
The  fine  field  was  plowed  earlier  and  then  had  to 
be  refitted  because  of  poor  weather,  but  that  gave 


Looking  Doa  n  at  Sweet  Clon  e.  The  Man  Holds  the  Hat.  Fig.  l-'fO 


Lined  Up  in  the  Sweet  Clover  at  a  Farm  Bureau  Demonstration.  Fig.  141 
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it  time  to  settle  thoroughly  so  as  to  give  a  good 
firm  seedbed,  seeding  being  finally  made  very  late 
in  June  on  account  of  the  weather  conditions  of 
15117,  with  which  every  one  is  familiar.  The  poorer 
field,  while  treated  exactly  the  same  as  the  other 
so  far  as  concerns  lime  and  inoculation,  and  seeded 
but  a  few  days  later  than  the  other,  was  not  plowed 
on  account  of  the  weather  until  just  before  it  was 
seeded,  so  that  it  was  at  once  fitted  and  limed  and 
seeded  immediately  after  plowing,  thus  giving  it  no 
chance  to  settle  well  and  get  a  firm  seedbed.  The 
difference  in  the  result  of  the  two  fields  is  accounted 
for  apparently  solely  by  this  difference  in  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  seedbed,  apparently  no  other  explanation 
being  discoverable.  This  seems  to  confirm  what  the 
bulletins  indicate,  namely,  that  a  very  firm  seedbed 
is  essential  and  that  failure  with  Sweet  clover  as  a 
farm  crop  often  results  from  lack  of  a  sufficiently 
firm  seedbed.  In  this  experiment  hulled  scarified 
seed  was  used,  about  15  or  10  pounds  to  the  acre, 
which  is  more  than  is  really  necessary.  Inoculation 
was  obtained  from  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Ithaca,  applied  to  the  seed  and  worked  fine.  With 
the  cost  of  seed,  lime  and  work  where  it  is  there  is 
too  much  risk  in  not  inoculating,  too  expensive  to 
take  any  chance,  unless  the  land  has  already  had 
either  Sweet  clover  or  Alfalfa  on  it. 

COMPARISON  WITH  ALFALFA.— One  other 
point.  In  a  low  spot  of  small  area  a  number  of 
plants  heaved  a  good  deal  in  the  severe  Winter  of 
1917-1918,  but  nevertheless  thrived  and  came  on  well 
in  1918.  The  Farm  Bureau  manager  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  this,  remarking  that  Alfalfa  would  hardly 
have  stood  what  the  Sweet  clover  did.  If  I  were 
starting  Sweet  clover  this  year  I  would  plow  and  fit 
the  land  as  early  as  possible,  keep  it  clean,  let  it 
settle  well  so  as*  to  get  a  very  firm  seedbed,  use 
hulled  scarified  seed  (about  12  pounds  to  the  acre) 
and  be  sure  to  inoculate  (unless  the  land  has  had 
either  Sweet  clover  or  Alfalfa  on  it).  Use  1  !4  to 
two  tons  of  fine  ground  raw  rock  limestone  (or  its 
equivalent  in  other  form)  with  part  of  it  plowed  in 
and  part  harrowed  in  (on  this  point  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion)  unless  it  is  a  limestone  soil  and 
there  is  surely  plenty  of  limestone  in  the  top  soil, 
and  would  do  this  (use  limestone)  even  if  the  land 
is  not  sour,  because  Sweet  clover  seems  to  be  a  heavy 
feeder  on  it.  If  the  land  is  naturally  limestone  soil, 
or  has  had  either  Sweet  clover  or  Alfalfa  on  it,  in¬ 
stead  of  following  the  foregoing  method  unhulled 
seed  might  be  put  on  now,  broadcast  on  the  last  of 
the  snow  (in  this  section  of  the  country)  and  let 
work  in  with  the  freezing  and  thawing.  Using  un¬ 
hulled  seed,  however,  requires  a  much  larger  amount 
of  seed  per  acre  because  there  are  so  many  hard 
seeds  that  the  germination  is  low"  the  first  year. 
Some  of  the  hard  seeds  may  hold  over  for  a  long 
time  before  their  hard  coat  will  be  broken  down 
enough  by  nature  to  permit  germination. 

VARIATIONS  IN  OROWTIL— In  order  not  to  sub¬ 
ject  ourselves  to  criticism  in  respect  to  any  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  Sweet  clover,  I  ought  to  add  that  in 
the  fine  field  there  were  two  small  areas  that  did 
not  do  as  well.  One  such  area  of  about  half  an  acre 
was  where  there  is  a  depression  underlaid  by  a  ledge 
of  rock  that  comes  close  to  the  surface  so  that  ex¬ 
cessive  water  was  not  readily  taken  off,  which  prob¬ 
ably  accounts  for  it.  As  to  the  other  small  area,  I 
do  not  yet  know  the  answer.  Also  in  the  fine  field 
there  was  variation  in  the  height  of  the  clover,  al¬ 
though  as  the  smaller  of  the  two  pictures  shows, 
there  was  an  unusual  stand  all  over,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  two  areas  referred  to.  Two  pieces  of 
this  good  field,  in  addition  to  the  lime  and  inocula¬ 
tion.  had  put  on  them  some  cow  manure  that  had 
been  left  in  the  barnyard  when  I  took  possession  of 
the  place  in  the  Spring  of  1917.  On  these  two  pieces 
the  clover  was  in  some  places  taller  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  field.  What  the  very  tallest  of  it  was  I  do 
not  know,  did  not  measure  it ;  but  a  stalk  that  had 
been  cut  by  someone  from  one  of  these  pieces  next 
to  the  road  (the  piece  from  which  cut  is  not  shown 
in  either  picture),  I  found  and  took  into  the  house 
and  measured  it,  and  it  measured  eight  feet  six 
inches.  How  high  above  the  crown  it  had  been  cut 
I  cannot  say.  It  had  not  been  cut  long  when  I  found 
it,  as  it  was  not  wilted.  The  picture  with  the  people 
lined  up  in  the  edge  of  the  clover  shows  well  the 
thickness  of  the  stand  on  the  good  field,  but  it  does 
not  show  the  tallest  clover.  It  shows  a  fair  average 
of  the  good  field.  There  is  one  other  point  of  interest 
which  confirms  what  the  bulletins  intimate.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  cutting  made  by  the  Farm  Bureau  June  18, 
1918,  a  good  second  growth  developed  and  made  a 
good  crop  of  seed.  The  difference  was  observable 
where  a  short  stubble  was  left  accidentally,  and 
where  stubble  about  six  inches  was  left,  the  latter 
developing  second  growth  better,  although  the  former 
came  on  later  quite  well.  Following  the  cutting 
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made  July  16,  1918,  the  second  growth  was  very 
thin,  scattering.  Following  the  cutting  made  a  little 
later  for  silage  there  was  practically  no  second 
growth  at  all.  jonx  e.  Wellington. 


Corn  Tests  in  Connecticut 

EVERY  corn  show  in  New  England  brings  out 
dozens  of  local  varieties  of  flint  corn — some  of 
them  very  superior.  As  a  rule  these  may  be  called 
family  varieties.  Many  years  ago  the  original  type 
was  selected — perhaps  taken  from  the  Indians— and 
through  one  generation  after  another,  each  year  the 
seed  was  selected  to  some  definite  standard.  It  may 
have  been  early  maturity,  color,  size  of  cob,  yield, 
size  of  stalk  or  some  other  desired  quality,  but 
whatever  the  standard  was  the  type  has  become 
fixed  through  close  selection  for  a  century  or  more. 
As  a  result,  some  of  these  varieties  have  become 
exactly  suited  to  the  thin  and  worn  soil  of  the  New 
England  hills.  They  will  produce  more  food  on  such 
land  than  any  other  grain  crop  and  they  have  be¬ 
come  as  hardy  and  prolific  as  weeds.  We  have  long 
felt  that  some  of  these  flint  varieties  possess  great 
merit,  and  that  they  should  he  collected  and  tested. 
Perhaps  they  are  useful  only  in  their  limited  locali¬ 
ties.  Perhaps,  like  other  Yankees,  they  would,  if 
given  larger  opportunity,  dominate  other  sections. 
Some  years  ago  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 
began  a  corn  variety  test,  which  included  some  of 
these  local  flints.  The  following  report  by  Prof. 
D.  F.  Jones  shows  how  the  work  is  progressing : 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  our  preliminary  report  of 
corn  variety  testing.  This  work,  which  has  now  been 
going  on  for  about  seven  years,  has  shown  definitely 
that  there  is  no  one  best  variety  of  corn.  It  has  proven, 
however,  that  in  a  given  locality  certain  types  are 
clearly  better  than  others.  For  example,  at  New  Haven 
Gold  Nugget  flint  has  stood  at  first  place  right  along. 
This  variety,  grown  at»Storrs  (50  miles  north)  from 
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the  same  seed,  stands  in  sixth  place.  Burwell’s  flint, 
a  smaller,  earlier  maturing  type,  is  first  there,  but 
fourth  here. 

In  general  the  large-eared  types,  such  as  Gold  Nug¬ 
get,  Mammoth  and  Longfellow,  tend  to  yield  most  if 
given  good  soil  and  a  sufficiently  long  season  to  mature 
properly.  If  they  cannot  have  these  conditions  the 
smaller-eared  varieties  will  outstrip  them.  Gold  Nugget 
is  a  rather  distinct  kind  of  flint.  It  shows  a  slight 
inclination  to  dent  and  I  think  it  is  of  rather  recent 
origin. 

We  have  no  positive  evidence  as  to  how  much  our 
present-day  varieties  have  changed  since  the  landing  of 
the  passengers  of  the  Mayflower.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  King  Philip  is  a  variety  which  has  come  down 
almost  unchanged  from  the  time  of  Miles  Standish. 
Many  of  the  varieties  grown  by  the  Indians  at  the 
present  time  in  their  reservations  in  the  Dakotas,  and 
said  by  old  members  of  the  tribes  to  be  like  the  corn 
grown  by  them  as  long  as  they  know,  differ  visibly  in 
no  appreciable  way  from  other  varieties  of  flint.  Inci¬ 
dentally  the  farmers  of  the  Northwestern  States  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  these  varieties 
grown  by  the  Indians  are  better  adapted  and  on  the 
average  'more  productive  than  the  varieties  they  have 
brought  with  them  from  the  Eastern  States.  It  is 
generally  this  way,  that  settlers  at  first  have  nothing 
but  contempt  for  local  corn  varieties,  but  they  soon 
change  their  opinion.  The  fate  of  corn  varieties  from 
the  Ohio  River  bottoms  in  Western  Kansas  is  a  good 
instance. 

The  farmers  of  New  England  are  for  the  most  part 
very  decided  in  their  preference  for  their  own  varieties. 
I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  place  in  the  country  where 
as  many  different  sorts  of  corn  are  grown  as  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  grain  is  consumed  locally  and  there  are  no  trade 
requirements  to  meet.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  to 
find  varieties  grown  by  the  family  for  three  generations 
or  more  or  as  long  as  they  have  any  way  of  knowing. 
Many  of  these  varieties  are  very  good,  as  our  tests  show. 
Undoubtedly  they  have  become  adapted  to  the  conditions 
here,  so  much  so  that  I  believe  for  planting  in  Con¬ 
necticut  one  makes  a  mistake  in  going  out  of  this  region 
for  seed  corn.  _  D.  F.  JONES. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 

The  report  sent  by  Prof.  Jones  shows  that  out 
of  30  varieties  tested  at  New  Haven  the  following 
named  six  flints  which  stood  at  the  head  are: 


Variety 

Gold  Nugget . 

Hanford  White  Flint . 

Hauschild’s  Yellow  Flint.. 
Olmsted’s  White  Flint.  .  . . 
Burwell’s  Yellow  Flint.  . . 
Rosebrook’s  Yellow  Flint. 


Bu.  per  Acre  Av.  Days 
Shelled  Corn  to  Maturity 

82.1  113 

7G.8  113 

761  102 

74.9  110 

74  2  1  07 

74.7  104 


The  corn  with  the  shortest  maturing  season  was 
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Hayes’  Canada  Flint.  This  gave  62.7  bushels  in  101 
days.  As  for  the  dent  varieties  of  corn  at  New 
Haven,  the  following  table  shows  the  leaders: 

Bushels  Av.  Days 
Per  Acre  to  Maturity 


Beardsley’s  Learning  .  94  8  117 

Ivlondyke  . .  94.2  129 

Montgomery’s  White  Dent....  89.3  127 

Willcox  David  Dent .  85.5  113 

Century  Dent  . .  85.1  108 

Drew’s  White  Cap  Dent .  S4.3  108 


Thus  the  dent  varieties  on  the  whole  gave  heavier 
yields  than  the  flints,  but  averaged  longer  to  mature. 
A  test  of  silage  varieties  showed  the  following 
leaders : 


Dry  Mat- 

Tons  Green 

Days 

Variety 

ter.  Lbs. 

Fodder 

to  Matu 

Eureka  . 

10,765 

21.7 

137 

Beardsley’s  Learning 

10.605 

IS 

123 

Klondyke  . 

10.272 

16.6 

130 

Earlv  Mastodon . 

10.227 

21  2 

125 

Gelston’s  Ensilage.. 

9.639 

18.2 

124 

Red  Cob  . 

9,472 

17 
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Garden  Notes  from  Massachusetts 

RESISTANT  ASPARAGUS.— Although  the  rust- 
resistant  qualities  of  Reading  Giant  asparagus 
have  resulted  in  its  generous  planting  by  commercial 
growers,  it  is  not  as  common  in  amateur  gardens  as  it 
deserves  to.  be.  A  considerable  number  of  plants  have 
been  sent  out  for  trial  from  the  State  College,  and 
several  dealers  are  now  listing  Reading  Giant,  so  that 
if  can  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty.  It  is  the 
Variety  recommended  to  garden-makers  who  are 
going  to  start  an  asparagus  bed  this  year.  It  is  a 
Massachusetts  product,  having  been  developed  by 
Prof.  Norton,  at  the  asparagus  experiment  station 
in  Concord,  but  it  seems  suited  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Another  variety,  and  one  which  seems  to 
be  an  improvement  over  Reading  Giant,  is  called 
Washington.  There  are  both  Martha  Washington 
and  Mary  Washington  strains,  and  in  time  this  will 
probably  prove  to  be  the  best  asparagus  for  New 
England. 

SETTING  THE  PLANTS.  —  Asparagus  plants 
should  be  set  out  as  early  as  possible.  It  is  best  to 
place  the  plants  about  15  inches  apart  in  the  home 
garden,  and  if  more  than  one  row  is  planted  the 
rows  should  be  three  feet  apart.  There  has  been 
some  discussion  as  to  the  age  of  asparagus  plants 
to  be  chosen,  but  experience  seems  to  show  that  one- 
year-old  plants  will  give  the  best  results,  even  in  the 
amateur’s  garden.  The  question  of  salting  continu¬ 
ally  comes  up.  The  actual  usefulness  of  salt  has 
leng  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  Apparently  its  value 
comes  from  the  chlorine  it  contains.  If  muriate  of 
potash  is  used,  no  salt  will  be  needed.  Otherwise  its 
application  will  be  of  some  benefit.  It  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  that  only  strong  crowns  be  used, 
even  if  many  small  roots  have  to  be  thrown  away. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  them  with  only  two  inches 
of  soil,  and  to  fill  in  the  trenches  as  the  plants  grow. 

HOTBEDS  AND  FRAMES. — Hotbeds  are  used  as 
a  matter  of  course  by  market  gardeners  in  starting 
early  plants,  and  a  few  home  gardeners  are  able  to 
get  good  results  with  them.  The  average  amateur, 
though,  finds  the  management  of  a  hotbed  too  com¬ 
plicated  or  difficult.  Cold  frames  are  much  easier 
to  handle,  and  are  a  great  help  in  getting  early 
plants.  When  plants  are  started  from  seeds  sown  in 
flats  in  the  house,  they  can  be  transferred  to  cold 
frames  late  this  month,  and  will  make  rapid  growth 
before  the  time  comes  for  setting  them  in  the  open 
ground.  While  considerable  work  is  necessary  to 
make  a  hotbed,  a  cold  frame  is  easily  prepared,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any  manure  in  the  bottom 
for  heat.  There  should  be  plenty  of  well-rotted 
manure  in  the  soil  with  which  the  cold  frame  is 
filled,  and  if  some  leaf  mold  can  be  added  so  much 
the  better.  A  scattering  of  bone  meal  will  also  prove 
helpful.  Plants  may  be  started  successfully  in  pure 
sand,  and  it  is  always  well  to  have  the  contents  of 
the  flats  at  least  one-tliird  sand.  Then  good  roots 
are  formed,  while  top  growth  is  retarded.  After  the 
plants  are  well  started,  though,  and  set  in  frame's 
or  even  shifted  to  other  flats,  they  should  have  an 
abundance  of  good  soil  for  the  roots  to  work  in. 

STARTING  SEEDS. — It  is  now  a  much  more  com¬ 
mon  practice  among  market  gardeners  to  start  seeds 
in  flats  in  the  greenhouse  than  to  plant  the  seeds  in 
hotbeds.  Deep  cold  frames  are  also  being  used, 
sometimes  being  made  of  cement  and  large  enough  so 
that  the  operator  can  walk  through  them  under  the 
glass.  Ordinary  hotbed  sash  is  used  to  form  a 
double  pitch  roof.  Such  a  frame  does  excellent  serv¬ 
ice  when  large  numbers  of  cabbage  or  other  plants 
are  being  raised  for  market.  When  planting  seeds 
in  a  frame  or  hotbed  the  rows  can  be  quickly  marked 
by  using  an  old  rake  with  teeth  set  the  proper  dis¬ 
tance  apart.  Sometimes  an  upright  piece  of  wood 
is  nailed  to  one  end  of  the  rake,  and  is  allowed  to 
run  along  the  side  of  a  sash  so  that  the  rows  will  be 
perfectly  straight.  (Continued  on  page  560) 


The  Case  of  American  Potash 

For  fear  that  you  may  be  missing  your  opportunities 
I  enclose  this  clipping.  I  doubt  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ments.  especially  that  which  states  that  potash  will  be 
produced  at  less  “than  has  heretofore  been  paid  for  it 
abroad.”  I  think  that  presently  farmers  and  others 
will  be  invited  to  buy  stock  in  said  companies  and  get 
rich  quick.  What  do  you  think?  I  think  all  of  your 
readers  would  be  interested  to  know  exactly  what  the 
potash  situation  is.  Personally,  I  hope  the  Government 
will  give  all  the  encouragement  possible  to  the  potash 
manufacturers  in  the  Western  States.  The  clipping 
follows : 

“Shrewsbury,  X.  J. — Owners  of  farms  along  the  shore 
having  marl  under  the  soil  are  being  offered  big  acreage 
prices  for  their  land,  it  is  said,  by  companies  organized 
to  mine  the  marl  for  the  potash  it  contains. 

“The  war  cut  off  the  potash  supply  from  Germany 
and  the  quantity  that  was  stored  in  this  country  has 
been  exhausted.  A  satisfactory  process  has  been  found 
to  extract  the  potash  and  make  it  much  less  than  has 
heretofore  been  paid  for  it  abroad. 

‘‘.Some  of  the  farms  are  bringing  hundreds  of  dollars 
an  acre.  The  Charles  McCue  farm,  near  here,  of  40 
acres,  was  sold  for  .$21,000.”  r.  l.  ii. 

Wollaston,  Mass. 

In  reply  to  this  question  the  following  statement  is 
made  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipraan  of  the  N.  .T.  ^experiment 
Station  : 

THERM  is  lio  doubt  that  European  potash  will 
become  available  for  use  in  the  United  States 
during  the  coining  Summer.  Unless  import  duties 
are  placed  on  potash  thus  brought  into  this  country 
to  protect  the  American  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  potash  fertilizers,  there  will  be 
a  very  material  reduction-  in  the  cost 
of  potash  to  our  farmers.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  prices  of  im¬ 
ported  potash  will  be  as  low  as  they 
were  before  the  war.  Nevertheless, 
in  order  to  gain  control  again  of  the 
American  market,  the  potash  miners 
of  Germany  and  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
will  be  tempted  to  sell  their  products 
to  us  practically  at  cost.  Just  what 
this  may  be  is  hard  to  say.  1  have  it 
on  good  authority  that,  under  pre¬ 
war  conditions.  German  potash  miners 
could  have  sold  muriate  of  potash- 
containing  50  per  cent  of  actual 
potash — as  low  as  $15  to  $20  per  ton 
at  the  port  of  entry. 

It  is  clear  in  my  mind,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  price  of  actual  potash  should 
not  be  more  than  10  cents  per  pound 
in  the  coming  Summer  and  Fall.  At 
that  price  potash  derived  from  green¬ 
sand  marl  or  from  brines  in  the  West¬ 
ern  States  would  find  it  difficult  to 
compete  with  the  European  product. 

It  is  claimed  by  manufacturers  con¬ 
trolling  certain  potash  patents  that 
they  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
European  product  when  normal  con¬ 
ditions  are  restored.  One  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  for  extracting  potash  from 
greensand  marl  looks  promising  to 
me.  but  will  have  to  be  tested  out 
under  the  stress  of  competition.  We 
do  know  that  the  deposits  of  green¬ 
sand  marl  in  New  Jersey  are  practi¬ 
cally  inexhaustible  and  that  any 
process  that  would  allow  the  economi¬ 
cal  extraction  of  potash  from  green¬ 
sand  should  make  us  independent  of 
the  European  supply. 

Our  Experiment  Station  has  been  carrying  on 
experiments  at  Elmer.  X.  ,1..  on  the  value  of  different 
fertilizer  mixtures  for  the  production  of  potatoes. 
Among  other  matters,  we  have  been  studying  the 
availability  of  potash  in  greensand  marl.  We  have 
results  for  two  growing  seasons — those  of  1917  and 
191S.  These  results  are  very  interesting.  Prior  to 
the  planting  of  the  potatoes  in  1917  greensand  marl 
was  applied  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre.  The 
increase  in  1917  from  a  4-8-0  fertilizer  plus  the 
marl,  as  compared  with  a  similar  application  of  a 
4-s-O  fertilizer  without  the  marl,  was  about  35 
bushels  per  acre.  In  1918  the  increase  from  the 
marl  was  about  40  bushels  per  acre.  Hence  there 
was  a  total  increase  of  about  75  bushels  per  acre 
from  a  single  application  .of  marl  at  the  rate  of  two 
tons  per  acre  in  1917.  It  is  probable  that  the  full 
effect  of  the  marl  has  not  yet  been  exhausted  and 
that  a  further  increase  may  be  expected  in  1919. 
Assuming,  however,  that  no  further  increase  from 
the  marl  will  be  apparent  in  1919.  there  are  already 
to  be  credited  to  the  marl  75  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
the  acre  at.  let  us  say,  $1  per  bushel.  At  that  rate 
the  income  from  the  marl  already  exceeds  the  value 
of  $35  per  ton.  If  similar  results  from  greensand 
marl  can  be  obtained  on  other  soils,  it  would  seem 
that  the  use  of  greensand  marl  in  its  natural  state, 
or  previously  calcined  and  ground,  would  become  a 
commercial  possibility.  The  New  Jersey  Experiment 
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Station  is  planning  experiments  for  the  season  of 
1919  to  further  study  this  question.  If  the  results 
already  at  hand  are  confirmed  by  additional  study, 
we  should  find  in  the  greensand  marls  of  New  Jersey 
a  satisfactory  and  economical  source  of  potash  for 
potato  production.  Jacob,  g.  lipmax. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


Big  Questions  For  American  Farmers 

Part  II. 

ORGANIZED  LABOR. — IIow  many  farmers  today 
realize  the  peril  which  they  face  themselves  from 
the  attitude  of  organized  labor?  You  say  our  farm 
laborers  are  not  organized,  and  we  ai’e  not  compelled 
to  pay  them  the  extravagant  prices  that  are  being 
paid  to  union  labor.  Very  well,  but  when  your  farm 
hand  who  is  receiving,  we  will  say.  25  or  30  cents 
an  hour,  knows  that  he  can  go  to  a  hundred  sources 
and  make  50  cents  an  hour,  does  he  do  his  work  as 
"ell  and  as  cheerfully  as  lie  did  before  these  labor 
prices  went  to  where  they  are?  Does  he  keep  you 
in  hot  water  all  the  time  for  fear  he  quits  and  goes 
to  a  higher-paid  place?  You  know  what  wage  you 
can  afford  to  pay,  and  you  know  that  it  is  much  less 
than  50  cents  an  hour,  at  least  for  the  ordinary  run 
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of  your  work.  Do  you  not  find  that  frequently  your 
work  goes  undone  because  you  cannot  hire  help  at  a 
price  which  you  can  afford  to  pay? 

LEATHER  PRICES. — Now.  let  us  follow  the  mat¬ 
ter  a  little  further.  The  manufacturer,  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  and  all  of  the  city  people  pay  union  labor  the 
price  that  they  demand,  and  one  way  that  this  comes 
directly  back  to  us  was  illustrated  very  recently.  I 
had  a  few  cattle  hides  to  sell.  Prices  for  leather 
are  the  highest.  I  presume,  in  all  history.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  how  low  a  price  they  offered  me  for 
my  hides,  and  when  I  remonstrated,  they  said  that 
labor  had  become  so  high  now  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  farmer  much  for  the  hides.  In 
other  words,  labor  was  getting  their  end  all  right, 
the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer  were  getting 
theirs,  we  producers  take  what  is  left  without  any 
regard  whether  our  end  is  fair  or  not.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  very  little  study  on  your  part  to  see  that  this 
principle  applies  just  as  well  to  everything  else  that 
you  produce  as  it  did  to  these  few  hides  of  mine, 
and  it  will  require  no  effort  whatever  to  show  the 
part  taken  by  high-priced  labor  in  bringing  about 
this  effect.  „ 

CA8II  VALUE. — Now.  all  human  effort  sooner  or 
later  resolves  itself  down  to  the  money  received,  to 
the  cash  value.  What  does  the  city  man  consider 
a  fair  return  for  his  labor?  What  does  he  consider 
a  fair  return  for  the  money  lie  has  invested ?  This 
question  is  answered  first  by  the  price  which  at 
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present  is  being  fixed  by  labor  unions  for  their  serv¬ 
ices.  Let  us  say  60c  an  hour.  How  much  profit  would 
you  be  able  to  show  on  your  farm  if  you  paid  your 
help  60c  an  hour,  and  if  you  also  paid  yourself  the 
same  price  for  your  work?  P>ut  you  are  surely 
entitled  to  a  better  salary  than  you  pay  the  men 
who  work  for  you.  and  you  are  also  entitled  to  pay 
for  your  investment. 

RETURNS  ON  INVESTMENT. — Now,  what  does 
the  city  man  think  is  a  proper  return  for  money  in¬ 
vested?  This  question  I  think  is  very  capably 
answered  by  Swift  &  Company.  This  great  firm  is 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  on  all  of  the  papers 
to  show  how  reasonable  their  profits  are.  They 
show  that  the  producer  gets  85c  of  their  $1.00, 
that  their  operating  expenses  require  13c.  and  their 
net  profit  is  2c.  If  you  will  further  study  their 
figures  you  will  find  that  they  show  a  net  profit  of 
9%  on  the  capital  invested.  This  9%  they  evidently 
consider  reasonable,  and.  frankly,  f  consider  it  so. 
I  think  that  everybody  else  would  so  consider  it.  I 
am  not  making  this  argument  as  any  criticism  on 
Mr.  Swift's  business,  but  to  bring  about  a  compari¬ 
son.  How  many  of  you  can  show  a  6%  profit  on  your 
investment,  let  alone  9%?  If  you  cannot  show  what 
Mr.  Swift  considers,  and  all  the  rest  of  us  consider, 
a  very  moderate  profit  of  9 c'f  on  the 

_  money  invested,  then  are  not  your 

profits  unreasonably  low?  And  if  it 
can  be  shown,  as  I  think  it  can,  that 
if  you  allowed  yourselves,  say  75c 
an  hour  for  your  time,  and  if  you 
paid  your  hands,  say  60c  an  hour, 
that  there  would  probably  be  no  pro¬ 
fits  whatever?  Then  your  business 
makes  a  still  poorer  showing,  and  one 
that  is  decidedly  out  of  line  with 
those  being  operated  by  the  city  men. 
Now.  it  is  idle  for  us  to  complain  that 
conditions  are  unjust.  It  is  idle  for 
us  to  worry  over  the  fact  that  they 
will  probably  be  more  unjust  as  union 
labor  demands  more  and  more  ex¬ 
orbitant  wages,  unless  at  the  same 
time  we  plan  something  to  offset 
these  troubles  which  are  attacking  us. 

THE  HELP  OF  ADVERTISING.— 
I  have  studied  advertising  in  a  good 
many  phases,  and  I  am  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  ideas  brought  out 
by  Mr.  O'Connor.  I  think  these  would 
materially  help  to  accomplish  what 
we  need,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they 
will  go  far  enough,  and  the  only 
thing,  as  I  see  it.  that  will  go  far 
enough  is  co-operation  on  our  part. 
New  York  State  has  really  shown  the 
nation  what  can  be  done  with  co¬ 
operation  among  farmers.  Your 
Dairymen's  League  has  fought  splen¬ 
didly  and  has  achieved  a  result  which 
I  think  would  have  beeu  impossible 
to  handle  in  any  other  manner.  All 
the  advertising  in  the  world,  and  all 
the  showing  to  city  people  that  your 
farms  were  being  operated  at  a  loss, 
would  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  given 
you  a  living  price  had  you  not  beeu 
in  position  to  enforce  it.  I  think  that 
the  same  principle  constantly  enlarged  and  intelli¬ 
gently  handled  can  accomplish  everything  else  that 
we  need.  The  problems  to  be  attacked  are  immense. 
They  cannot  be  handled  by  a  few  of  us  alone. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FEEDING.— For  instance,  before 
we  could  be  sure  of  a  satisfactory  price  for  fat 
cattle,  we  would,  no  doubt,  have  to  control  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  feeding.  In  other  words,  two- 
thirds  of  the  cattle  feeders  throughout  the  corn  belt 
would  have  to  belong  to  a  co-operative  organization 
rlmt  was  as  efficiently  managed  as  is  your  Dairy¬ 
men's  League,  and.  incidentally.  I  think  the  organiza¬ 
tion  would  have  to  have  teeth  to  it.  just  as  your 
Dairymen's  League  had  to  have.  All  of  these  things 
will  require  considerable  time,  a  good  deal  of  un¬ 
selfish  effort  on  the  part  of  the  organizers,  and  you 
who  belong  to  really  strong  leagues  will  have  to  con¬ 
duct  yourselves  in  a  fair-minded  and  business-like 
manner  before  other  people  will  follow  your  example, 
but  we  believe  that  your  are  going  to  do  this.  The 
spirit  of  co-operation  is  in  the  air  now.  and  if  we 
can  point  to  your  organization  as  one  that  is  fair- 
minded.  thoroughly  capable  and  practical,  it  will  do 
much  towards  bringing  other  conservative  and  re¬ 
luctant  farmers  into  similar  organizations,  that  are. 
in  my  opinion,  absolutely  required  before  we  can 
obtain  justice  from  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Ohio.  CHARLES  B.  WING. 


There  is  one  time  when  most  of  ns  “can  do  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  our  surrouudings."  That  is  dinner  Line. 
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FARM 

SEEDS 


heffighest  Grade 
Obtainable 

P 


Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass 
Seeds,  D.  B.  Brand  99.50  Pure  or 
or  better.  Recleaned  Timothy  and 
Alsike  Mixtures,  Millets,  Vetch,  Rape, 
Canada  Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Seed  Oats, 
Barley,  Spring  Wheat,  Buckwheat,  etc. 

Seed  Corn,  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  Luce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite,  Gold  Nugget,  Drought  Proof  Red  Dent. 
Early  Yellow  Dent,  Improved  Learning,  Mammoth 
White  Dent,  White  Cap  Yellowr  Dent,  Evergreen 
Sweet  Fodder,  average  germination  above  95  0. 

Seed  Potatoes.  The  best  fifteen  varieties, 
early,  intermediate  and  late. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and 
money  saving  Price  List  FREE 


Address :  f 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower  Ji 

r^iic  v  v  Dnv  n  "m 


Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  B 

From  Our  Farms 
To  Yours 


/iosa7^c  J[ 
showing  / 
pURITf  j 

UlcI 

kfflfWhn 
TEST 


Certified  Seed 

New  York  State  Potato  Association 


Certificate  No - - 

Variety 


00 


Assoclsllon  or 
Dealer 


Grower 


Address 


JktdL  (fctictrr 

ce, 


f _ 


The  official  blue  tag  of  New  York  State  Potato  Association,  ^ 
which  is  a  guarantee  to  every  buyer  of  Seed  Potatoes,  the 
best  Northern  grown  seed  to  be  obtained  in  America.  Prices : 
$2.50  for  1  bu.;  $2.25,  in  lots  up  to  100 ;  $2.00,  in  car  lots. 

F.  O.  B.  Truxton,  N.  Y.  Write  for  more  information. 

WM.  A.  JONES,  TRUXTON,  N.  Y. 


Aroostook  County  Maine 

SEED  POTATOES 


Garden  Notes  from  Massachusetts 

(Continued  from  page  55S) 

Carrying  Sasii. — A  report  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Horticutural  Society  tells  of  a 
scheme  evolved  by  a  member  of  that  so¬ 
ciety  which  might  perhaps  be  adopted  in 
the  East.  This  man,  whose  name  is  II.  J. 
Baldwin,  found  hotbed  sash  difficult  to 
handle  in  the  usual  way.  Accordingly  he 
n vented  a  lightweight  iron  rod,  with  a 
hook  at  one  end  and  a  handle  at  the  other, 
j  lie  fits  this  hook  over  the  upper  end  of 
the  sash,  and  then,  by  bracing  the  nearest 
'end  with  his  knee,  is  able  to  carry  it  from 
place  to  place  with  but  little  effort. 

IIigh-priced  Fertility. — Manure  is  be¬ 
coming  so  high  in  price  that  amateurs  are 
tempted  to  use  too  little.  I  have  had  to 
pay  $11  a  cord  for  my  supply  this  Spring, 
which  is  really  more  than  it  is  worth.  It 
is  true,  though,  that  garden  makers  often 
fail  to  get  the  best  results  from  the  ma¬ 
nure  they  buy,  because  they  do  uot  rein¬ 
force  it  with  commercial  phosphate.  Ma¬ 
nure  is  not  a  balanced  fertilizer,  of  course, 


which  the  trees  grow  is  not  fit  for  any¬ 
thing  else,  it  often  becomes  a  very  desir¬ 
able  crop.  G.  H.  C. 


Weevils  in  Beans 

Last  Summer  I  planted  in  my  garden 
dry  beans  of  three  different  kinds,  and 
procured  a  good  crop  of  extra  uiee  white 
beans  in  each  case.  When  these  beans 
were  thrashed  I  put  them  in  flour  sacks 
and  put  them  away.  This  Winter  I  no¬ 
tice  a  small  bug  is  eating  the  beans  and 
seems  to  come  from  tin*  inside  of  the  bean 
and  eat  its  way  out.  I  am  sending  you  a 
sample.  Please  tell  me  whether  it  will 
be  safe  to  plant  beans  that  are  in  this 
condition.  The  sample  that  I  am  sending 
you  is  from  beans  unusual  in  production 
and  1  bate  to  throw  them  away.  c.  L.  n. 

Gowanda,  X.  Y. 

We  have  often  told  how  to  kill  these 
bean  weevils.  Put  the  beans  iu  some  air¬ 
tight  box  or  barrel  and  place  ou  top  a 
dish  containing  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
Cover  with  a  blanket  and  let  them  alone 
for  12  hours.  The  chemical  forms  a  gas 
which  works  down  through  the  beans  and 
kills  the  insects.  The  only  way  to  make 


Marking  Rows  in  the  Frames 


and  very  much  larger  crops  will  be  grown 
if  acid  iffiosphate  is  added  at  the  rate  of 
about  10<>  lbs.  to  a  quarter  acre.  All  too 
[often  gardeners  buy  a  mixed  fertilizer 
when  only  phosphate  is  needed.  Therefore 
they  waste  some  of  their  money.  E.  I.  F. 


sure  about  that  seed  is  to  ausk  the  beans. 
Plant  a  few  sample  beans  iu  flower  pots 
or  boxes,  using  good  soil  and  moisture. 
If  they  sprout  well  the  seed  can  be  used. 
If  the  germ  has  been  fully  destroyed  the 
beans  will  not  sprout. 


Buffalo  Markets 


Improved  Pedigreed  Stock 

OF  ALL  THE  BEST  STANDARD  VARIETIES 

CAR  LOTS  OR  LESS  CAR  LOTS 


SEND  FOR  SEED  CIRCULAR 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Inc.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


VIRGINIA  WHITE  DENT  FOR  ENSILAGE 

It  hut  lung  been  recognized  that  Virginia  grown 
corns  nre  much  superior  to  Northern  corns  for  en¬ 
silage  purposes.  More  tons  per  acre.  Seed  germin¬ 
ated  98%.  $4  per  bushel,  ear  or  shelled.  Sample  on 
request.  KUerslie  Stock  Farm.  Petersburg  Virumia 

Pedigreed  SEED  CORN 

Our  large  type  Yellow  Dent  is  splendid  for  NORTHERN 
SILAGE  and  for  husking  further  south.  Early  matur¬ 
ing  Yellow  Dent  and  8  r  >w  Flint  for  northern  husk¬ 
ing.  We  have  been  BREEDING  and  selecting  for  many 
years.  GERMINATION  GUARANTEED.  Circular. 

CARL  B.  THOMAS,  Wost  Chester,  Chestor  Co.,  Pa. 

At.*  .  P..J  A.._  Lowest  prices.  Highest  germln 
Choice  5>eed  l/Om  ation.  Extra  Selected.  No  high 

priced  catalogue  and  low  overhead  expeuses  enable  us  to 
save  you  .'10%  on  your  Seed  Corn.  Write  today  for  samples 
and  circn  lar.  Four  varieties — improved  90-100-day  Yellow 
Dent.  Held's  Yellow  Dent.  Wbit-  Cap  Yellow  Dent  i  Ensil¬ 
age),  Rally  Minnesota  No.  IS.  WOODFIELO’S  FARM.  Wycombe.  Pa. 

O  1  /r  Yellow  Hickory  King.  Conn. 

ApPfl  |  .niTI  Agricultural  Station  test  shows 
UhvU  vvl  11  (j-  germination.  Rush.  70  lbs.  on 

ear,  *3. SO.  Bags  free.  THE  KNOWLES-LOMBAIID  CO..  Guillord.  Cann. 

«  LANCASTER  CO.  SURE  CROP 

YELLOW  DENT  AND  REID’S  YELLOW  DENT 
C”>  EMPEROR  YELLOW  DENT 

T~T  JOHNSON  CO.  WHITE 

Redefined  and  ready  for  Planter.  Tested 
Seed  sure  to  grow. 

Box  A  MARTIN  of  Mmibelm,  l’n. 

Qnarl  P.nrn  5,000  EST.aS'S 

OGcu  burn  Bushsis  Eiar-iv? 

rieties.  Highest yielders  Host  show  corn.  Also  soed  oats,  l>arley, 
alfalfa.  Spring  wheat  1*200  acres.  Sam plo  on  request.  Writ© 
today  for  catalog,  W.  N,  8CAKFI1  A  SONS*  Mew  Carlisle)  Ohio 

1  Golden  Orange,  Flint,  Giant,  EnsU. 

V  A  Afl  1 1  ft  I'll  W*.  Yellow  Pride  $6  bu.  sacked. 
-\H  H  l!  1  ■III  1 1  Special  prices  on  car  lots.  Order  Kar- 

\#  U  w  11  Will  ly.  Harry  Vail,  New  Millord,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y . 

INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — Bu  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Elu . $1-75 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bu  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts 

Bu  M.  O  Wright  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology— Bp  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  tale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 

j - - 

!  For  Sale— Long  Island  SEED  CORN  white  pent 

Fill  your  silo  economically  with  large  yields  from 
this  seed.  $5  per  bush,  in  brigs.  Reduction  on  or¬ 
ders  ten  hush,  or  over.  J.  C0DDINGT0N,  Glen  Head.  L.  1. 

Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd  Seed  Corn 

FOR  SALE.  Yield  90  to  100  Bush,  to  the  acre.  Write  for 
Circular.  Sample  and  Prices.  Edward  Walter, 
*•  EUREKA  STOCK  FARM."  Dept.  R  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA 

LUCE’S  FAVORITE 

—  NEVER  WAS  BETTER 

Seed  corn  grown  and  cured  with  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  Cleaned  an  graded  with  modern  machinery.  Bright,  clean, 
with  highest  germination.  Shipped  promptly  and  no  delay.  Luce’s  Favorite, 
$3.50  per  bu.;  Early  Flint,  $2.50  per  bu.  F.O.B.  Peconic.  56  pounds  per  bushel. 

BAGS  h  REE.  Gosh  with  q  ||  Ctniffl  Grower  of  Spinach.  Corn,  PppAflie  1\I  V 
order.  Give  US  a  trial  order.  3*  **•  31111111  Cabbage  anil  Sprou!  Seed  rt-GUIIU,,  IV.  1. 

Prices  and  Markets  for  Pulp  Wood 

What  is  the  price  of  poplar  pulp  wood? 
We  have  at  least  100  cords,  and  would 
|  like  to  know  how  much  it  is  worth  cut, 
j  peeled  and  loaded  on  cars.  I.  d.  a. 

Ripley,  N.  Y. 

Spruce,  balsam  and  poplar  wood  are 
always  marketable  at  shipping  points  on 
the  water  or  railroad.  The  various  pulp 
companies  all  send  buyers  out,  or  iu 
many  cases  have  them  permanently  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  principal  points  of  delivery. 

( )ne  of  the  best  ways  to  determine  a  mar- 
ket  for  pulp  wood  is  to  write  to  several 
paper  companies  within  a  radius  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  miles.  The  letter 
should  state  the  kind  of  trees  which  one 
has,  approximately  the  number  of  cords 
which  can  be  made  available,  and  the 
town  or  towns  to  which  it  can  be  de¬ 
livered.  Then  ask  what  prices  they  will 
offer  for  it  with  the  bark  ou,  and  with 
the  bark  peeled,  also  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  their  nearest  buyer. 

In  Northern  New  York  State  poplar  is 
bringing  $12  per  cord  for  the  unpeeled 
wood,  and  $13  per  cord  for  the  peeled. 

J  The  same  market  usually  pays  $14  to 
$15  per  cord  for  unpeeled  spruce,  and  as 
high  as  $10  when  it  is  peeled.  When 
all  labor  is  figured  at  current  wages  it 
'usually  costs  from  $5  to  $0  to  cut,  peel 
land  skid  a  standard  cord  of  pulp  wood. 
Hauling  charges  vary  with  each  opera¬ 
tion.  A  cord  will  weigh  about  4,500 
pounds.  A  load  will  range  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  cords,  depending  upon  the 
condition  of  the  road,  and  the  kind  of 
conveyance.  It.  is  seldom  safe  to  figure 
j  nil  the  cost  of  hauling  and  piling  at  the 
j  point  of  delivery  as  less  than  $G  per  cord. 

These  figures  would  indicate  that  there 
| are  good  wages  in  producing  cordwood, 
i  with  a  little  more  to  cover  the  stumpage 
lvalue  of  the  wood  itself.  When  it  is  con- 
however,  that  the  land  upon 


Potatoes  are  much  as  before,  00c  for 
small  ones  and  $1.10  per  bu.  for  best 
grades.  Apples  soar  to  $11  to  $11.50  per 
bbl.,  with  common  windfalls  not  below  $2 
wholesale  per  bu.  Beans  remain  at  $4.20 
to  $7.70  per  bu.  Onions  are  $1.35  to  $3 
per  bu.,  firm.  They  are  growing  badly  in 
cellar.  Sweet  potatoes  are  $3.50  to  $3  75 
per  hamper;  high  for  this  sort  of  a  Win¬ 
ter. 

Fancy  and  Southern  fruits  are  gener¬ 
ally  firm,  but  low  as  compared  with  most 
things,  at  $5.50  to  $(>.25  for  oranges. 
$4.50  to  $5.50  for  lemons,  $5.25  to  $5.75 
for  grapefruit  per  box,  $1.  to  $1.25  for 
limes  per  100,  $6.50  to  $8  for  pineapples 
per  crate,  $3.75  to  $6  for  bananas  per 
bunch.  Fancy  Malaga  grapes,  $0  to  $10 
per  keg;  cranberries,  $21  to  $22  per  bbl. 

Vegetables  are  firm  and  active  at  $2 
to  $3  per  100  lbs.  for  old  cabbage  and  $0 
to  $7  per  crate  for  new  Florida  ;  beets. 
$1  25  to  $1.60;  carrots,  10c  to  $1;  par¬ 
snips,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  spinach,  $2  to 
$2  25;  yellow  turnips,  60  to  90c;  white 
turnips,  90c  to  $1  35,  all  per  bu.;  beans. 
$6.50  to  $8;  Florida  lettuce,  $5  to  $6,  all 
per  hamper;  cauliflower,  $2  to  $2.25; 
tomatoes,  $5  to  $8;  celery,  $6  to  $7  for 
Florida,  all  per  crate ;  green  beets,  75 
to  S5c;  parsley,  40  to  50c;  radishes,  25 
to  35c,  all  per  doz.  bunches. 

Blitter  is  higher  at  60  to  62c  for  cream¬ 
ery,  50  to  56c  for  dairy,  47  to  54c  for 
crocks,  37  to  38c  for  common,  and  28  to 
34c  for  oleomargarine;  cheese,  strong  at 
31  to  32c  for  best  domestic,  33  to  36c  for 
limburger.  Eggs  feel  the  mild  weather; 
50c  for  white  hennery,  44  to  46c  for  mixed 
and  candled,  per  doz.;  no  storage  of¬ 
fered. 

Poultry  is  firm  and  in  good  demand  nf 
42  to  47c  for  dressed  turkey,  30  to  36c 
for  fowl  or  chicken,  36  to  46c  for  capon. 
27  to  2Sc  for  roosters,  25  to  30c  for  geese 
and  40  to  44c  for  ducks,  with  live  ducks 
and  geese  a  cent  or  two  lower  than 
dressed,  and  other  fowls  3  to  5c  lower. 

j.  tv.  c. 


The  medical  officer  on  a  troop  train 
was  explaining  the  nature  of  the  influenza 
germ  to  the  colored  porter.  “Well,  Oap’n. 
’pears  to  me  that  that  guhm  would  freeze 
to  death  in  (his  cold  weather,  ’cause  an 
animal  o’  that  size  would  hardly  have 
blood  enough  to  keep  body  an’  soul  to- 
gethnh.” — Judge. 
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Five  of  the  Finest 
Fordhook  Vegetables 

For  25c  Wewilln?aiI 

one  packet 
each  of  the  following  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds:  Beet,  Crosby 

FgyptianCarrot.Chantenay 

Corn,  Golden  Bantam  Let¬ 
tuce,  Wayahead  Tomato, 
Matchless.  If  purchased 
separately  this  collection 
would  cost  50  cents. 

Complete  collection  for 
25c.  F  ive  collections  for 
$1.00,  mailed  to  different 
addresses,  if  so  ordered. 

BURPEE’S  ANNUAL 


The  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  upon 
request.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W .  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


Farmers,  Send  Today  for 
This  Seed  Catalogue 

Sixty-five  years  of  square  dealing  with 
American  farmers;  thousands  of  pleased 
and  permanent  customers:  1200ncres  of  quality 
stock  for  farm,  garden,  and  orchard. 

Our  lfilfi  Catalogue  lists  the  seeds,  trees, 
plants  and  shrubs  that  avo  recommended  by 
America's  Leading  Departmental  Nursery; 

send  for  it  today.  Everything 
you  need  can  be  secured  from 
one  firm,  on  one  order. 

The  STORRS  & 
HARRISON  Co. 

Box  619.  Painetville.  0. 


successful! 


’SS&Si  request 

Frederick  W.  Ebert 
Oept.C^  Albany.  N.Y 


SEED  POTATOES 

Second  Crop,  Irish  Cobblers 

Grown  on  the  IRON  AGE  farms  at  Grcnloch,  N.  J. 

Second  croppers  will  plant  almost  double  the 
acreage  than  matured  seed  and  have  for 
us  always  produced  larger  crops.  Planted 
last  July  and  dug  in  October  from  healthy 
green  vines.  Present  price  per  bushel,  $2.00 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

DENT  CORN 

FOR  SHORT  SEASONS 

Our  EARLY  WHITE  HYBRID  DENT  is  Michigan 
Grown,  beautiful  deep  kernel,  cap  white,  sides  lemon- 
yellow  tinged  with  red.  Ears  filled  solid  to  tip.  Thesuivst 
and  most  prolific  early  corn  yet  developed.  Our  seed 
stock  was  husked  in  August,  yield  98  Im.  per  acre.  -Shelled 
W  lbs.  grain  from  70  lbs.  ears.  Sample,  Price  List,  FARM 
and  GARDEN  SEED  CATALOG  Free  on  request. 

THE  C.  E.  DE  PUY  CO..  PONTIAC.  MICH. 


2nd  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler— Mi  Us  Pride— Giants  and  (Late)  Superba 
(White)  and  Red  Skins. 

SEED  CORN  -Yellow  and  White. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Stock  and  Eggs 
MINCH  BEOS..  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


CLOVER  SEED 

Our  high  grades  of  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Alsilce,  Timothy,  Seed 
Oats,  Seed  Corn,  Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Soy  Beans, 
etc.,  are  the  most  carefully  selected  and  recleaned.  High¬ 
est  in  Purity  and  Germination.  We  pay  the  Freight. 
Catalog  and  samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER,  •  Smokelown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Alfalfa 
Cow  Pea* 
Soy  Beans 


I 


Also  Maine-Grown  Seed  Potatoes — 
Seed  Oats — Clovers,  including  Al¬ 
falfa  from  rugged  Northwest— Can- 
adaPeas — Cow  Peas— Spring  Grains. 


Hoffman’s  Farm  Seeds 


Samples 

Free 


Hoffman's  1918  Seed  Book  is  full  of  val¬ 
uable  hints.  It  is  free,  with  samples,  it 
you  mention  this  paper.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 
Landiavilie,  LancatterCo.,  Pa. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

March  is  still  lamblike.  Today  (March 
10)  the  Crocuses  and  the  scarlet  Ane¬ 
mones  and  the  pansies  from  seed  sown 
last  Summer  are  all  blooming.  The  let¬ 
tuce  that  has  wintered  in  the  open  ground 
seed  bed  has  been  transplanted  for  head¬ 
ing.  Early  peas  are  starting,  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  ground  and  the  tomato  plants 
transplanted  to  the  frames.  But  we  fear 
March  even  when  bearing  gifts,  for  we 
remember  the  fierce  behavior  several 
times  before  when  March  came  in  so  mild. 
The  worst  I  ever  know  was  in  Nortli 
Carolina  the  Spring  of  1804.  The  weather 
turned  hot  the  last  of  February,  and  all 
through  the  greater  part  of  March  we 
had  real  hot  Summer  weather,  and  every¬ 
thing  got  to  growing.  Clover  was  in 
bloom  and  the  grapevines  had  made 
shoots  10  inches  long  and  the  grain  fields 
headed  out.  Then  the  morning  of  the 
26th  the  thermometer  marked  20  above 
zero,  and  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
State  much  colder.  The  atmosphere  was 
loaded  with  the  odor  of  dead  vegetation, 
for  the  clover  was  killed  to  the  ground. 
Therefore  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
March  gets  lion-like  before  leaving  us. 

Still  the  beautiful  weather  gives  us  a 
chance  to  get  a  great  deal  of  the  Spring 
work  clone  and  to  get  the  ground  ready 
for  the  crops  still  to  be  planted.  I  like 
to  get  the  tomato  plants  spotted  out  four 
inches  apart  in  the  frames  before  the 
middle  of  March,  for  the  advancing  sun 
makes  things  too  warm  in  the  green¬ 
house.  and  the  plants  grow  too  fast  and 
get  very  tender.  Out  in  the  frames,  if 
the  weather  threatens  hard  frost.  I  can 
cover  the  sashes  with  old  carpets,  and 
gradually  the  plants  will  get  a  purplish 
color  on  the  stems,  indicating  a  more 
hardy  condition,  and  we  can  keep  them 
from  growing  too  tall. 

Eggplants  and  peppers  I  keep  in  the 
greenhouse,  starting  them  in  flats  and 
transplanting  to  2%-inch  pots,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  eggplants  shifting  into  four- 
inch  pots  later,  to  grow  big  and  strong 
before  setting  in  the  garden  in  late  May. 
The  peppers  will  go  out  a  little  earlier. 

Several  years  ago  T  received  from  the 
Government  Grounds  at  Chico,  Cal.,  four 
plum  trees  representing  two  crosses. 
They  have  grown  well  and  are  now  bloom¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time.  Probably  now  my 
lone  plum  tree,  for  years  failing  to  fruit, 
may  now  get  some  other  pollen  to  help 
out.  Then  I  am  adding  to  the  collection 
some  other  plum  and  cherry,  pear  and 
peach  trees,  as  the  garden  is  needlessly 
large  for  family  use  and  involved  too 
much  labor  for  an  old  man.  I  hope  that 
the  cross-bred  plums  will  be  valuable. 

With  old  .potatoes  selling  so  low  the 
prospect  does  not  look  bright  for  the 
early  crop  from  the  South.  I  fear  there 
is  too  heavy  planting,  and  I  have  tried  to 
discourage  planting  by  individual  farmers 
not  in  a  section  where  there  is  an  or¬ 
ganized  selling  exchange.  Our  exchanges 
handle  the  crop  far  more  enconomically 
than  isolated  growers  can.  and  may  re¬ 
turn  fair  prices  to  the  growers  where 
the  isolated  farmer  would  lose. 

The  high  price  of  the  New  York  stable 
manure  promises  to  have  the  effect  of 
shortening  the  area  planted  in  melons, 
and  the  difficulty  in  getting  any  warrant 
as  to  price,  may  defer  the  planting  of  as 
many  canning  tomatoes  as  usual. 

It  is  strange  how  slowly  farmers  catch 
on  to  a  profitable  method.  One  man  in 
this  section  fitted  his  place  years  ago 
with  plenty  of  frames  and  sashes,  and 
has  been  forwarding  early  tomato  plants 
and  shipping  the  early  crop,  letting  the 
canners  have  what  is  left  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  falls.  He  has  made  it  profit¬ 
able,  and  will  plant  six  acres  this  Spring. 
But  intensive  work  in  horticulture  takes 
very  slowly,  and  the  use  of  sashes  on 
frames  that  could  be  made  very  profitable 
here  not  only  with  the  early  tomatoes, 
hut  with  lettuce  and  other  crops,  has 
hardly  been  attempted,  and  the  value  of 
a  single  acre  with  frames  has  not  struck 
the  average  trucker  at  *all.  Even  when 
one  man  is  making  glass  pay  the  rest  of 
our  farmers  seem  unwilling  to  put  money 
enough  in  the  business  to  make  them 
sharers  in  the  profit.  w.  f.  massey. 


“Pa,  what  is  phonetic  spelliug?”  “It’s 
a  way  of  spelling  that  I  ofteu  got  whipped 
for  when  l  was  your  age.’’ — Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


“For  the  Land's  Sake” 

Here’s  Your  Chance! 

Every  farmer  has  heard  of  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  name  has  become  a  symbol  of 
excellence.  They  are  sold  by  thousands  of 
agents,  but  here  and  there  are  opportunities 
for  additional  agencies.  If  you  don't  find  an 
agent  selling 

Bowker's  Fertilizers 

in  your  neighborhood,  here  is  your  chance.  Write  at 
once  to  our  nearest  sales  office  for  our  agency  proposi¬ 
tion.  Many  other  farmers  in  your  town  will  read  this 
advertisement  and  want  Bowker’s  Fertilizers;  but  why 
not  make  sure  of  the  agency  and  their  trade  by  writing 
us  first  ? 


BE  SURE  TO  SEND 
FOR  THIS  NEW  BOOK 


b\\v 


FOR  THE 
LANDS  SAKE' 


“How  To  Get  The  Most  Out  of  Fertiliz¬ 
ers”  contains  sixty  pages  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  practical  use  of 
fertilizers, — how  they  should  be  used 
on  different  soils  and  under  varying 
climatic  conditions.  Directions  for 
using  fertilizers  and  lime  on  all  kinds 
of  crops  are  included.  Any  farmer 
may  have  this  book  free.  It  was  written 
by  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  oa 
the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  will  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  your  library. 

Write  your  postal  today 


Agents  Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory  , 

RfYUlTK"  TTR  fertilizer  co. 

Dv  VV  IYL/IY  BOSTON -NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA.  BALTIMORE.  BUFFALO.  CINCINNATI 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


ARNES’  TREES  THRIVE 

Grown  in  the  invigorating  climate  of  New  England,  Barnes’ 
Trees  thrive  in  the  orchards  of  our  customers.  They  are 
hardy,  vigorous  and  true  to  label.  We  offer  the  choicest 
varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  plums  and 
quinces.  Our  supply  is  unusually  short,  though,  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  labor  during  the  war.  Many  kinds 
will  be  exhausted  long  before  the  Spring  shipping 
season  is  here.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  order 
early  and  avoid  disappointment.  Write  today. 

We  also  offer  strong,  healthy  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants,  Roses  and  Perennial  Plants. 

<irnes  Brothers  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Boy  Strawberries 

Bigtror.  Sweeter,  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  any  other  everbear¬ 
ing:  strawberries.  Fruits  on 
spring:  set  plants  from  June  to 
November  in  the  North  and 
the  year-round  in  the  South. 
Our  20th  Century  Catalog 
lully  describes  this  and 
more  than  fifty  of  the  best 
standard  varieties  straw¬ 
berries.  also  other  small 
fruit  plants.  Semi  postal 
today. 

12  PLANTS,  S3.00  PREPAID 

P*  S.  We  have  more  than  five  millions  of  the  finest  plants  we 
ever  saw  of  the  following:  varieties: 

BIG  JOE 


NEWGRAPE-THE  HUBBARD 

Superior  quality  with  distinct  flavor  that 
is  refreshing.  Sweet,  few  seeds,  skin  thin, 
bunch  and  berries  large.  Early  2-year  old 
vines  $1.50  each;  10  for  $12,  postpaid. 

Supply  of  roots  limited.  Order  early. 
HUBBARD  is  the  best  new  black  grape 
we  have  tested.  Circular  Free, 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 
Box  20,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


DR.  BURRILL 

AROMA 

EARLY  OZARK 

DUNLAP 

CAMPBELLS  EY. 

REWASTICO 

KLONDYKE 


CHESAPEAKE 
GLEN  MARY 
WM.  BELT 
KENDALL 
SAMPLE 
KELLOGG  PRIZE 
11  AVERI.AND 
MISSIONARY 


holesa,e  ,prices  direc.t  to  growers.  $5.00  per  1.000;  600  at 
1.000  rate.  Also  Progressive.  Superb,  and  Peerless  ever-bearing 
$1.50  ix»r  100;  $10.00  per  l,u00.  Order  direct  from  this  ad¬ 
vertisement— or  send  postal  for  big  Catalogue— telling  all  about  our 
new  varieties.  Lucky  Boy  ami  Lucky  Strike. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON  SARusRBUNRor25MD- 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow” 

Best  June  nnd  FitlUItenrlne  Strawberries  at  RenNon- 
able  Prlee**.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant 
and  drupe  I’lnntM  in  A^ortment.  Catalog  FREE. 
C.  E.  Whitten**  Nurseries,  box  11,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

Srawberry  Plants 

to  select  from  including  the  I 'all-bearing.  Send  for 

free  catalog.  J.  KEIFFORO  HALL.  Dept.  2,  Rhadesdale,  Md. 

MILUON  STRAWBERRY 

r  >'iut  Trees,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus  roots,  vegetable  plants 
ami  seed  potatoes.  Catalog  free.  Mich  lei  N.  B.rga,  Vineland,  N.J. 


NUT  TREES 

My  budded  and  orafted  trees  of 

hardy  ami  rare  varieties 
are  the  very  best  obtain¬ 
able.  Don’t  plant  worth¬ 
less  seed  ling  trees,  butwrite 
for  a  free  copy  of  my  cata¬ 
logue  and  cultural  guide. 

J.  F.  JONES.  Nat  Specialist 
Bax  R  LANCASTER.  PENNA. 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes.  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stoek-  Genuine,  cheap.  3  sample  blackberries  mailed  for 
I0e.  Catalog  tree.  LEWIS  R0ESCH,  Box  L,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


F0  R 
SALE 
BEST 


Large  Improved  Red  Guthberi  Raspberry  Root 

EVER.  Onl}  per  1(h).  T..  11.  TURKS,  Havre  d.  Grace,  HI 


3 

Md 


Strawberry 


S.  Money  Making  Varieties.  Catalog 
BASIL  FERRY,  Georgetown,  1>el. 


Howard  Nn  1  7  Jttmwhprrv  FXCtUSIVELT.  Free  booklet 
nundru  no.  I  /  OiraWDerry  explains  why.  Plants  for 

sale  by  the  introducer.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  North  Stonington,  Conn. 


MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS,  by 
A.  Stocking;  an  excellent  dairy 
book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


W rite  for  our  Complete  F ruit  Book 

This  is  tilt'  year  to  plant.  The  market  demand  will  be  strong 
tor  the  next  few  years.  Kelly’s  Trees  are  hardv,  well-rooted 
and  lruit  early. 

You'll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Bros.  Trees.  The  prices  are 
riiiht.  The  trees  are  all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee 
is  your  protection  against  loss.  We  offer  you  a  big  inouev- 
savmg  and  reliable  stock. 

Send  for  1919  Free  Catalog 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  607  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


No.  5 

TOP  DRESSING  TALKS 


\A/E  would  like  to  tell  you  all  about  ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of 
VV  Ammonia  ;  why  it  is  the  great  American  Ammoniate ;  why  it  is  the 
best  top  dressing  for  any  crop  that  needs  nitrogen;  and  how  to  apply  it. 

Write  for  these  free  bulletins  and  we  will  send  them.  Order  by  number. 
Address  The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department. 

No  20— “Recent  Investigations  as  to  Nitrogen  Fer-  No.  84-“Sulphate  o<  Ammonia:  Its  Sourc*,  Pro- 
tilizers  for  Sugar  Beets.”  ^  duct.on  and  Use. 

“How  to  Increase  the  Yield  of  Timothy.” 

“Sulphate  of  Ammonia  by  Those  Who 
Know.” 

“Oats  and  Their  Fertilization  in  the  South." 

“Sulphate  of  Ammonia  vs.  the  Boll  Weevil." 

■“More  Cotton.” 

“The  Seven  Good  Ears  and  the  Seven  Thin 
Ears  of  Corn." 

Fertilizer  Note  Book. 

-Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Direc* 
tions  for  Use. 

No.  83— “The  Production  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
for  1915-1916." 


No.  27- 
No.  59- 

No.  61- 
No.  68 
No.  69 
No.  70- 

No.  71- 
No.  81 


No.  85- 
No.  86 
No.  87- 
No.  88- 
No.  89 
No.  90 
No.  91 
No.  93 

No.  94 
No.  95 


-“Fertilizing  the  Apple  Orchard." 

-“More  Wheat." 

-“Let  Us  Help  You  to  Study  Farming." 
-“Successful  Potato  Growing." 

"Sulphate  of  Ammonia  for  Vegetables." 
-“Which  Source  of  Nitrogen  is  Best?" 
-“Sweet  Potatoes  and  Yams.” 

-“Sulphate  of  Ammonia  as  a  Nitrogenous 
Fertilizer." 

-“Sulphate  of  Ammonia  for  Sugar  Cane." 
-“Reference  List  on  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.” 


ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article  that  has 
done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past.  Especially  kiln-dried  and 
ground  to  make  it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia  25 %  per  cent,  guaranteed.  Made  m  U.b.A. 

ARCADIAN  IS  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  AMMONIATE. 

For  sale  in  NEW  YORK  New  York  City:  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.; 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.;  Coe-Mortimer  Co.;  Frederick  Ludlam  Co.;  Nassau  Fertilizer 
Co.;  National  Fertilizer  Co.;  Patapsco  Guano  Co.;  W.  E.  Whann  Co.  NEW  JERSEY  — 
Newark*  Listers  Agricultural  Chemical  Works.  Trenton:  Trenton  Bone  Fertilizer 
Co.  Chrome:  Armour  Fertilizer  Works.  CONNECTICUT-Bridgeport :  Berkshire 
Fertilizer  Co.  VERMONT— Rutland :  M.  E.  Wheeler  Co. 


For  information 
as  to  applica¬ 
tion,  write 


The  Company 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


New  York 
N.  Y. 


Fruit  Growers  say  that  “  Friend  ”  is  best 


“1  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
SI*rAgun  discussions  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  of  late.  I  used  the  "Friend”  Gun 
last  year  and  it  gave  entire  satisfaction. 
Didn’t  use  rods  at  all,  and  don’t  think  I  ever 
will  again.  1  find  it  economical  in  time  and 
material  and  1  got  as  clean  a  lot  of  apples  as 
1  ever  raised.  However,  I  am  not  bragging 
all  makes  of  spkAgun.  I  have  seen  Guns 
that  1  wouldn’t  have  as  a  gift.  I  would  like 
to  see  these  writers  speak  out  in  meeting 
and  tell  whose  Gun  they  are  using.  I  think 
it  a  question  of  getting  the  right  Gun  rather 
than  a  question  of  sprAguns  as  against 
rod*.  The  “Friend”  is  alright.” 

—La  Crescent.  Minn. 


“The  "Friend”  is  sure  some  Gun,  for  one 
man  does  much  better  work  in  a  day  than 
two  did  with  the  old  10  foot  spray  rods.  It 
puts  the  material  on  and  at  the  right  place 
in  a  second  and  uses,  1  should  say,  from  Va 
to  V  less  material.  After  using  it  one  day 
my  foreman  said  ‘This  is  the  stuff!  why 
didn’t  they  think  of  it  sooner?'  I  do  not 
want  any  more  cumbersome  spray  rods.  I 
My  apples  and  peaches  arc  clean  and  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  disease  or  injury.” 

— Boaz,  Ala. 

“We  wish  everything  on  the  farm  might 
work  like  the  “Friend”  sprAgun.  It  is  the 
best  tool  ever  invented,  for  with  the 
"Friend”  Gun  it  requires  only  about  one- 
half  the  time  to  do  the  work.” 

— Clayvillc,  N.  Y. 

The  “Friend”  Gun  was  the 
first  Spray-Gun  ever  made  and 
is  the  best. 

It  works  on  any  power  sprayer 
in  place  of  rods  and  nozzles. 


ORDER  TODAY 
PRICE  POSTPAID 


*10.°° 


THE  BEST  SPRAY-GUN  SHUT-OFF 
IN  THE  WORLD 

One  of  many  “Friend”  Patented  Features 


Dealers  wanted 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  World’s  Best  Hand 
and  Power  Sprayers 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

LIBERAL  SUPPLIES  CONTINUE,  WITH  GEN- 
ERALLY  FAIRLY  STEADY  PRICES. 

Produce  supplies  are  being  taken  quite 
well,  considering  a  volume  of  30  to  50 
per  cent  greater  than  in  March  of  last 
year.  The  gain  compared  with  a  year 
ago  is  chiefly  in  fruits  and  in  early 
Northern  vegetables.  Yet  apples  are 
selling  nearly  twice  as  high  as  a  year  ago, 
oranges  nearly  as  high  as  then,  and  most 
Southern  truck  is  bringing  good  prices. 
Old  Northern  vegetables  are  not.  faring 
as  well  as  these.  Onions  are  higher  than 
a  year  ago,  when  they  brought  .$1  to 
$1.75  per  100  lbs,  compared  to  present 
wholesale  range  of  $3  to  $4.  Cabbage 
was  at  least  $15  per  ton  lower  than  now, 
owing  to  heavy  Southern  shipments.  Po¬ 
tatoes  were  a  shade  higher  a  year  ago, 
ranging  $1  50  to  $2.10  per  100  lbs.  in 
Western  cities,  and  $1.80  to  $2.20  in 
Eastern  markets.  Beans  were  double 
present  prices,  at  $13.50  to  $14  per  100 
lbs.,  against  $7  to  $7.50  now. 

THE  BEAN  SURPLUS. 

The  bean  problem  continues  serious. 
Stocks  are  very  heavy,  especially  in  the 
West,  but  neither  growers  nor  buyers 
seem  to  he  doing  much;  both  waiting  for 
developments,  with  a  growing  impression 
that  prices  are  near  bottom.  Growers 
are  getting  $5  to  $5.75  per  100  Jbs.  in 
the  rough.  Holders  are  hoping  for  large 
purchases  for  export  soon  when  condi¬ 
tions  in  Europe  begin  to  settle  down,  hut 
imports  from  Asia  continue  at  low  prices, 
affording  little  hope  of  high  values  for 
export  to  competitive  markets. 

apples  FIRM. 

Very  firm  prices  hold  for  apples,  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  stock  in  soft  condition.  The 
range  for  best  cold  storage  Baldwins  is 
$!)  to  $10.50.  with  Ben  Davis  about  $2 
below  that  level.  The  March  cold  storage 
report  shows  stock  of  barreled  and  boxed 
apples  less  than  about  two-thirds  that.  of 
a  year  ago  and  only  about,  one-third  that 
in*  storage  last  December.  Baldwins 
ruled  about  $5  per  barrel  a  year  ago. 
Dealers  have  about  all  the  apples  left 
and  growers  are  interested  chiefly  in  the 
effect  of  present  profits  upon  the  dealers’ 
state  of  mind  when  they  consider  buying 
the  next  crop. 

POTATOES  ACTIVE  AND  FAIRLY  STEADY. 

In  the  West  potatoes  seem  inclined  to 
hold  their  own  lately,  even  advancing  a 
little  in  some  sections.  Average  price  to 
growers  in  Western  producing  regions  is 
not  far  from  $1  per  100  lbs.  Growers 
in  Eastern  commercial  shipping  sections 
net  20  to  30  cents  above  Western.  Prices 
for  large  lots  in  Eastern  cities  range 
around  $2  per  4 CM)  lbs.  Stocks  in  the 
West  are  cleaning  up  rapidly.  Total 
potato  shipments  are  at  the  rate  of  fully 
500  cars  daily,  and  most  of  them  came 
from  Maine,  the  Great  Lakes  region  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  section.  G.  B.  F. 


Our  New  No.  20  Steel  Beam 

Reversible  Plow 

For  Level  Land  or  Hillside 

Strongest  and  best  turning  plow 
of  its  class.  Adjustable  handles. 
Automatic  Jointer  or  Colter.  Shift¬ 
ing  Clevis.  Extra  long  mould- 
boards  of  cast  iron  or  steel.  A 
thoroughly  up-to-date  plow. 

Write  for  Prices 

Belcher  &  Taylor 
Agricultural  Tool  Co. 
Box  75  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 


Steel  Beam 


Unsurpassed  in  Merit 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  li.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— March  13  the  New 
York  police  arrested  four  “Reds,”  chiefs 
of  the  United  States  Soviet,  .and  captured 
a  quantity  of  incriminating  literature. 
One  of  those  arrested  was  Molly  Steimer, 
a  young  Russian  Jewess,  already  under 
conviction  in  a  Federal  Court  under  the 
espionage  law.  It  is  asserted  that  agi¬ 
tators  of  this  class  are  now  spreading 
Bolshevism  among  Southern  negroes. 

Emery  Colson  and  five  of  his  children 
were  burned  to  death  in  a  fire  which  de¬ 
stroyed  his  farm  buildings  at  East  Frank¬ 
lin, ‘.Me.,  March  13.  The  children  ranged 
in  age  from  two  weeks  to  14  years.  The 
fire  started  from  an  overheated  stove  in 
the  kitchen.  Colson  was  at  work  in  the 
barn  when  his  wife  discovered  the  flames. 
She  escaped  with  the  baby.  Colson  rushed 
into  the  burning  building  to  bring  out  the 
other  children,  who  were  asleep,  and  was 
himself  overcome  by  smoke. 

Fire  March  14  destroyed  a  block  of 
buildings  in  the  business  section  of  Petit 
Codiac.  New  Brunswick,  va  tied  at  $150,- 
000. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Federation  <  of 
Labor  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Build¬ 
ing  Trades  Council  held  a  joint  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  Dubois  Coliseum  in  Newark 
March  10  to  protest  against  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion.  which  goes  into  effect:  on  July  1. 
Four  hundred  delegates,  representing 
unions  with  a  total  membership  of  150.- 
000.  were  present.  Many  Newark  city 
officials  were  also  there,  including  Mayor 
Charles  P.  Gillen  and  City  Commissioner 
John  S.  Monahan.  A  ’etter  was  read 
from  City  Commissioner  Thomas  L.  Ray¬ 
mond  protesting  against  prohibition. 

Federal  Court  decrees  holding  that  the 
Kansas  Natural  Gas  Company  and  its 
subsidiaries  are  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  and  enjoining  Missou  i  and 
Kansas  State  and  municipal  officials  from 
interfering  with  rates  fixed  by  the  court 
for  the  distribution  of  natural  gas,  were 
set  aside  March  17  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Injunctions  restraining 
the  Kansas  State  Public  Utilities  Com¬ 
mission  fro. .  fixing  tl  1  rate  in  that  State 
at  28  cents  a  thousand  cubic  feet  and 
in  effect  setting  aside  rates  prescribed  in 
franchises  granted  bv  various  municipali¬ 
ties  in  Missouri  were  dissolved  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 


The  New  Jersey  House  of  Assembly  re¬ 
fused  March  IS  by  an  yea  and  nay  vote 
to  ratify  the  national  prohibition  amend¬ 
ment.  The  resolution  was  presented  by 
Hugh  C.  Barrett  of  Essex  County,  Demo¬ 
cratic  floor  leader.  The  members  are  not 
on  record  as  individuals  and  their  votes 
cannot  he  used  against  them  in  the  next 
election.  The  House  passed  a  bill  im¬ 
posing  a  tax  of  15  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  telephone  companies.  The 
measure  was  aimed  at  the  New  1  ork 
Telephone  Company.  It  is*  designed  to 
secure  a  refund  equivalent  to  the  in¬ 
creased  rates  put  into  effect  last  January. 

The  jury  in  the  Nassau  County  Su¬ 
preme  Court  at  Mineola  which  lias  been 
hearing  the  evidence  in  the  trial  of 
Thomas  F.  Blcwitt  on  an  indictment 
charging  him  with  manslaughter  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  wreck  on  the.  Brighton 
Beach  line  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company  last  November,  when  !I2  persons 
were  killed,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  March  18.  The  defendant  was  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  division  on  which  the 
wreck  occurred. 

Federal  Judge  Julius  M.  Mayer  denied 
March  18  a  motion  to  set  aside  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  a  jury  convicting  the  American 
Socialist  Society  of  violating  the  espion¬ 
age  law.  The  society  was  tried  with 
Scott  Nearing,  charged  with-  publishing 
and  circulating  the  educator’s  anti-war 
pamphlet  called  “The  Great  Madness. 
Nearing  was  acquitted  The  defendant 
society  is  liable  to  a  maximum  fine  of 
$10, (MX).  It  conducts  the  Rand  School  in 
East  Fifteenth  Street.  New  York,  and 
does  a  large  publishing  business. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — An  investi¬ 
gation  of  food  held  in  cold  storage,  es¬ 
pecially  meat,  both  in  public  and  private 
plants,  in  New  York  State,  was  ordered 
March  13  by  the  Council  of  Farms  and 
Markets.  Commissioner  Eugene  H.  Por¬ 
ter  will  direct  the  investigation. 

Appointment  of  Dr.  II.  C.  Taylor,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  chief  of  the  office  of  farm  management 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  an¬ 
nounced  March  14  by  Secretary  Houston. 

The  immense  fumigation  houses  that 
the  Department!  of  Agriculture  iu  its  en¬ 
deavors  to  prevent  further  introduction 
of  the  pink  bollworm  of  cotton,  is  erecting 
at  five  points  on  the  Mexican  border  be¬ 
tween  Brownsville  and  El  Paso,  Tex.,  are 
rapidly  nearing  completion  and  will  soon 
be  put  iu  oneration.  Some  of  the  build¬ 
ings  will  take  15  freight,  cars  at  a  time. 

Plans  are  being  perfected  by  A.  C. 
Bigelow,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Wool  and  Textile  Association  and  of  the 
More  Sheep  and  More  Wool  Association 
of  the  United  States,  for  a  two-day  con¬ 
ference  to  he  held  at  Philadelphia,  in 
April,  for  the  promotion  of  the  sheep  and 
wool  industry  in  this  country. 

More  than  $30, (XX)  worth  of  dressed 
and  manufactured  furs  were  sold  March 
18  at  the  weekly  auction  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Fur  Exchange  at  prices  that  were 
considered  tip  to  the  market.  The  biggest 
item  on  the  list  was  20,000  New  Zealand 
dressed  rabbits,  which  were  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  20  cents  to  31  cents  a  skin. 
Dressed  beaver  brought  good  prices,  the 
highest  recorded  being  $38.50.  Among 
the  other  furs  sold  and  their  prices  were 
Hudson  seal,  $2.95;  American  fox,  $18; 
dark  Eastern  mink,  $13  ;  South  American 
fox,  $3.75,  and  wolf,  $15.  The  manufac¬ 
tured  furs  include  coats,  coatees,  scarfs, 
muff's,  etc.,  and  they  all  sold  at  fair 
prices. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Secretary  Daniels 
announced  March  14  that  he  had  ap¬ 
proved  the  valuation  of  $45(5,744  fixed  by 
the  Naval  Valuation  Board  on  the  5,110.- 
aere  tract  commandeered  at  Quant  ieo, 
Va.,  for  a  permanent  Marine  Corps  base. 
The  property  was  taken  over  under  p roe- 
la  latiou  of  the  President  last  November 
and  Congress  appropriated  $475,000  for 
its  purchase. 

Chairman  Gore  of  Oklahoma  announced 
March  14  that  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee  would  not  investigate  charges 
made  before  Chief  City  Magistrate  Mc- 
Adoo  in  New  York  that  had  wheat  was 
sold  to  the  Belgian  Belief  Commission 
and  after  being  milled  was  sent  into  Bel¬ 
gium,  where  it  caused  the  deaths  of  a 
thousand  persons.  A  resolution  by  Sen¬ 
ator  ('aider  of  New  York  providing  for 
such  an  inquiry  was  adopted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  but  as  the  committee  was  not  au¬ 
thorized  to  sit  after  Congress  adjourned, 
and  no  provision  was  made  for  meeting 
the  expenses  of  investigation,  the  auditor 
for  the  Senate  has  ruled  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  no  authority,  to  make  the  in¬ 
quiry. 

Italy’s  loans  from  the  United  States 
were  increased  March  11  to  $1,421  ,i >00.- 
(XX)  by  a  new  credit,  of  $1(5,500,000.  This 
made  total  credits  for  all  allies  $8,857,- 
157.000. 

Fifty  million  dollars  was  lent  March 
18  to  Director-General  Hines  by  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  as  the  first  advance 
for  the  Railroad  Administration  since  it 
was  left  without,  funds  by  failure  of  the 
Congress  appropriation.  Other  loans  will 
follow  a.i  rapidly  as  they  can  be  arranged. 
Tli  loan  was  made  to  the  Director-Gen¬ 
eral  as  representative  of  railroads  which 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  considers 
essential  war  industries.  Adequate  col¬ 
lateral  was  given  in  the  form  of  railroad 
1  ds  and  notes,  mainly,  it  is  understood, 
bonds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The 
loan  was  made  at  (5  per  cent,  the  same 
rate  as  is  charged  by  the  Director-General 
for  most  advances  to  railroads,  and  is 
payable  July  15,  with  the  right  on  the 
part  of  the  Director-General  to  repay  be¬ 
fore  that  date. 


Four  sound  horses 
cost  as  much  as  a 

Maxwell  Truck 

^ND  the  Maxwell  will  outwork  three  good  teams. 
It  feeds  as  it  runs.  Puts  in  a  net  day’s  work  and 
piles  up  no  expense.  It  will  carry  and  fetch  a 
thousand  miles  for  a  thousand  hours  at  a  stretch. 
No  wagon  can  keep  up  with  it — weather  can’t  hold 
it  indoors.  Never  founders  or  flounders  and  never 
has  a  “Blue  Monday”  or  glanders.  No  animal  or  ma¬ 
chine  its  equal  for  willing  and  competent  service. 

Does  more  work,  more  sorts  of  work,  more  hard 
work,  more  often  under  more  unfavorable  conditions 
than  any  carrier.  Designed  for  the  heaviest  haul¬ 
ing  and  the  hardest  mauling. 

The  Maxwell  goes  farther  and  faster  than  the 
biggest  truck  and  travels  where  they  can’t.  2400 
pounds.  Only  one  farmer  in  ten  ever  needs  a  heavier 
machine  and  at  that  only  one  time  in  ten.  Farmers 
the  land  over  are  operating  Maxwells  because  it 
answers  every  average  purpose  and  costs  least  to 
own  and  least  to  operate. 

The  same  type  of  worm  drive  which  $5000  trucks 
advertise  as  their  great  feature.  $5000  truck  con¬ 
struction  and  sold  with  a  $5000  truck  guarantee. 
10-foot  loading  space.  Electric  lights  and  generator. 
Chassis  $1085  f.o.b.  Detroit. 

Pays  its  way  from  day  to  day. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc  •  Detroit,  Mich 
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Grow  Potatoes 
with  More  Profit 

High  labor  costs  and  low  yields  cut  big 

_ ,  holes  in  the  bag  of  potato  profits.  You 

can  make  the  crop  pay  and  pay  big, 
if  you  reduce  your  costs  and  increase 
the  bushels  per  acre. 

Old  methods  of  planting,  cultivating,  spray¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  are  wasteful  of  time  and 
labor,  and  do  not  insure  a  maximum  yield. 
One  day  less  in  labor  and  25  more  bushels 
per  acre  can  mean  a  difference  between 
breaking  even  and  making  a  big  profit.  Put 
your  dependence  on  these  successful, tried  and 
trustworthy  labor  savers  and  crop  increasers. 
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EUREKA  RIDING  MULCHER 


EUREKA  TRACTION  SPRAYER 


EUREKA  POTATO  DIGGER 


POTATO  MACHINES 

Potato  Saves  time  and  labor  in  cutting 

seed.  Produces  uniform  seed  of 
Cutter  approved  sizes.  Operates  with 

both  hands  free  for  feeding.  Adjustable. 

Potato  One  man  an<!  *eam  plants  the  entire 

crop !  Opens  furrow,  drops  seed 
Planter  any  distance  or  depth,  drops  ferti¬ 
lizer  (if  desired)  covers  and  marks  next  row.  In¬ 
creases  yield  by  uniform  planting.  No  injury  to  seed. 
Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows. 

R'd'na  Breaks  crust,  mulches  soil  and  kills 

weeds  when  potato  crop  is  young 
Muleher  an(j  tender.  Gives  crop  a  big  start 
and  does  the  work  quickly.  Three  sizes,  8,  10  and 
12  feet.  This  machine  with  or  without  seeding 
attachment  has  many  uses. 

fraction  Saves  time  and  labor  in  doing  the 
hardest  and  most  necessary  job  in 
Sprayer  potato  growing.  Increases  yields  by 
insuring  prompt  spraying  for  bugs  and  blight. 
Sizes  to  cover  4  or  6  rows. 

Potato  Gets  all  the  potatoes  and  pays 
for  itself  in  one  season.  With  or 
Digger  without  engine  attachment.  Gets 
potatoes  and  separates  where  otherdiggersfail. 

All  these  machines  are  in  stock  near  you 
Write  (or  complete  Catalog 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  1102,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man,  write  for  an  ortier 
blank.  Ours  Is  a  philanthropic 
organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICIII.TURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Will  a  One-horse  Farm  Pay? 

I  am  living  on  a  small  fruit  farm,  keep 
two  horses,  and  use  the  usual  two-horse 
implements  (wagon,  mower,  disk  harrow, 
etc.).  I  also  have  all  necessary  imple¬ 
ments  for  use  with  one  horse,  except 
mower  and  disk  harrow.  By  keeping  only 
one  horse  I  can  reduce  expenses  a  great 
deal:  and  I  can  get  in  and  around  my 
fruit  trees  a  great  deal  better  with  one 
horse  and  one-horse  implements.  The 
question  is.  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
one-horse  field  mower  and  one-horse  disk 
harrow.  I  have  been  told  one-norse  mow- 
|  ers  pull  so  hard  that  no  horse  can  stand 
them.  I  would  not  at  the  most  have  more 
than  six  to  eight  acres  to  mow  at  any  one 
time,  or  over  15  acres  to  harrow.  Of 
course  I  know  with  these  machines  it 
takes  a  great  deal  longer,  but  that  is  only 
secondary  with  me,  the  real  question  is : 
ean  a  good  horse  do  good  work  with  them 
and  keep  at  it.  all  day?  If  you  have  had 
experience  along  this  line  kindly  advise 
me.  My  place  contains  82  acres.  I  know 
that  with  two  horses  a  disk  pulls  hard 
and  it  can  be  set  so  that  two  horses  can¬ 
not  pull  it  for  very  long,  also  that  I  can¬ 
not  keep  two-horse  implements  and  hire 
the  other  horse  when  needed.  There  is 
no  alternative  but  beeping  two  horses 
and  two-horse  machines  or  one  horse  and 
one-horse  machines.  s.  u.  n. 

In  this  age.  when  most  farmers  are 
considering  the  tractor  in  their  demand 
for  greater  power,  it  may  seem  strange  to 
learn  of  a  man  who  thinks  of  going  back 
to  one  horse.  Last  year  we  heard  from 
a  man  who  planned  to  use  one  ox  to  plow 
and  cultivate  his  small  place.  The  ox 
would  work  the  few  cultivated  acres,  live 
on  tin1  few  acres  of  pasture  and  pass  on 
info  beef  when  his  working  days  were 
over.  Practically  all  the  machines  oper¬ 
ated  by  two  horses  have  one-horse  sizes. 
They  are  hard  to  operate,  but  we  have 
seen  some  of  them  at  work.  No  one 
should  try  to  run  them  with  one  light 
horse.  It  must  he  some  big.  powerful  ani¬ 
mal  or  he  will  soon  he  worn  out.  With  22 
acres  of  laud  there  ought  to  he  plenty  of 
work  for  two  horses  yet  such  a  farm  could 
he  arranged  so  as  to  have  a  few  acres  in 
fruit  and  the  balance  in  grain  or  grass. 
In  such  a  case  one  big  horse  could  handle 
the  work,  but  it  is  a  great  question 
whether  it  would  pay.  We  know  that 
there  are  a  good  many  one-horse  farmers 
who  will  read  this.  Will  they  not  give 
advice  and  tell  us  how  they  manage? 


PROTECT  EARLY  CABBAGE 

Don’t  lot  the  cabbapx*  mnsricot  K«*t  your  crop, 
Kor  8  years  icrowern  have  boon  rtiisitiK  lancer, 
firmer  beads  and  insuring  practically  100  per 
cent,  crop  by  using 

A.  B.  C.  PLANT  PROTECTORS 

Special  tar  felt  discs  which  anybody  can  slip 
on  the  stem  directly  after  planting  to  prevent 
the  maggot  fly  from  laying  its  eggs. 

Rig  growers  say  they  can't  grow  cabbage  with¬ 
out  them.  Write  for  copies  of  their  letters. 
Hull  information  and  wholesale  price. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
73  South  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MORE 

YEA1IS 

of  Better 
Seed  Bed 

Making 

GET  extra  years  of  good  service  when  you  buy  your  spring- 
tooth  harrow.  That’s  the  proof  of  a  better  bargain.  The 
harrow  pays  through  its  good  work.  How  much  it  pays 
depends  upon  how  long  it  continues  to  do  good  work.  You 
can  be  sure  of  long -continued  good  service  when  you  buy  the 

JOHNfe  DEERE  SYRACUSE 

SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW 

Frame  and  tooth  bars  are  made  of  high  quality  channel  and 
angle  bar  steel — combines  great  strength  and  elasticity.  Teeth  are  made 
of  high  carbon  steel  and  have  no  bolt  holes  to  weaken  them.  Clip  on  each  tooth  per¬ 
mits  shifting  to  take  up  wear.  Runners  have  heavy  steel  protection  shoes,  giving 
twice  the  wear  of  shoes  on  ordinary  harrows. 
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GLOVER  SEED 

Our  highest  grades  of  Red  Clover,  Sapling  ^ 
Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa,  Crimson  Clover, 
White  Clover.  Clover  and  Grass  Seed  Mix¬ 
ture,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass.  Ited  Top. Dwarf  Essex 
Rape.  Spring  Vetches,  Winter  Vetches, 
Millets.  Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent 
Pasturage.  Seed  Corn,  Cow  Peas.  Soy  Beans, 
Field  Peas,  All  Spring  8epd  Grains,  Milo 
Maize,  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Oats,  etc.,  are 
the  most  carefully  selected ;  arc  recleaned. 
Highest  in  purity  and  germination.  We  pay 
the  freight  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  samples  free. 

Bolgiano’s  Seed  Store 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  SEEDS 

Tested  and  trusted  over  100  years 

Address  Dept.  140,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  latest,  largest, 
most  productive  and  everbearing  varie'les.  IIASP- 
BEKUY, BLACKBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY.  GRAPE. 
CURRANT,  ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB.  HORSE¬ 
RADISH  PI, ANTS,  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES.  SHRUBS. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE.  CAULIFLOWER,  BEET.  CELERY.  EGG.  BRUS¬ 
SELS  SPRrtUT.'L  KALE.  lettuce,  onion,  parsley,  sage. 
PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO.  TOMATO  PLANTS.  Catalog  trre. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y. 

ARE  YOU  POSTED  FROM  A  TO  Z  ? 

GARDEN  GUIDE,  now  in  its  third  edition,  tells  authori¬ 
tatively  just  what  to  do  to  produce  the  best  vegetn 
hies,  fruits  and  flowers.  1001  other  garden  pointers 
covered.  Paper,  75c.:  cloth,  SI.  postpaid. 

GROW  BETTER  “Home  Fruit  Grower.”  by  M.  G.  Kains,  in- 
FRUIT  spiring  book  ever  published.  Practical 
through  its  every  pnge.  Tells  best  varieties  and  liow  to 
grow  them.  Paper.  $1  t  cloth.  SI. .10,  postpaid. 

A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Inc.,  438b,  West  37th  St.,  New  York 


TOMATO  and  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  varieties,  open  field  grown.  f>00  postpaid.  SI. 50; 
by  express  1,000,  $2. 00  ;  10.000  lots,  SI. SO  thousand. 
Sweet  Potato  Plants,  all  varieties— 1,000,  $2.50  ;  10.000. 
S20.00.  All  plants  free  from  disease  and  packer!  in 
damp  tnosa. 

Jefferson  Farms  Albany,  Ga. 


s&Srt^TnM  Greater  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed 

large,  smooth  and  red;  grown  on  my  own  farm.  1 
oz.,  50e. ;  *4  lb.,  SI  50:  1  11)  .  S5. 

O.  H.  Wittmeyer,  P.  0.  Box  7B,  Hurliugton,  N.  J . 


ft „ LL  .  n| „ Both  Wakefield’*  and  Copenhagen 

UaDDage  rlants  Market  Oi  98e.  per  1,000.  Cir.  free. 
Plants  Heady  May  10.  H.  A.  V1RDIN,  IIaRTLY,  Delaware 


n|«>l.  STONE.  The  Standard  canning  variety 
lOmaiO  rianiS  (S'.  98c.  per  1,000.  Circular  free.  I’lanir 
Heady  May  26.  8.  A.  VIKOIN,  llurtly,  Delaware 


Get  This  Free  Book 

“Better  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments  and  How  to  Use 
Them”  describes  farm 
methods  and  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  You  will  be 
glad  to  get  and  keep 
it.  To  get  it.  state 
what  implements  you 
are  interested  in 
and  ask  for  package 
SH-6:n. 


You  can  combine  any  number  of 
sections.  Hitch  is  adjustable  for  good 
work  regardless  of  size  of  team  or 
length  of  tugs.  Tractor  hitch  adapts 
the  harrow  for  use  with  any  tractor. 

Write  today  for  a  folder  describ¬ 
ing  the  line  of  non-clogging,  iong- 
lived  John  Deere  Syracuse  Harrows. 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Ill. 


i 


Treating  Potato  Seed  for  Scab 

We  deliver  all  our  copies  of  R.  N.-Y. 
to  our  friends  all  over  the  IT.  S.  A.,  so 
cannot  refer  to  how  to  treat  “seed”  pota¬ 
toes  for  se;ii>  ami  other  diseases. 

New  City,  N.  Y.  e.  a.  t. 

Surely  when  a  friend  makes  such  fine 
use  of  Tiik  R.  X.-Y.  he  is  welcome  to  all 
we  have.  There  are  several  methods  of 
treating  potato  seed  to  prevent  scab.  The 
most  common  is  to  soak  the  seed  two 
hours  in  a  solution  of  formalin.  One 
pint  of  formalin  is  dissolved  in  80  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  The  potatoes  are  first 
rinsed  in  clean  water  and  then  put  in 
the  solution.  After  two  hours  soaking 
they  are  taken  out  and  dried.  We  would 
soak  before  the  sprouts  become  too  large. 
This  treatment  destroys  the  germs  of  the 
scab  disease  which  may  be  on  the  seed. 
It  will  not  prevent  blight.  Another  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  dissolve  four  ounces  of  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  in  80  gallons  of  water  and 
soak  the  seed  in  it  for  IVj  hours.  This 
not  only  destroys  the  scab  germs,  but 
also  some  other  potato  diseases.  The 
corrosive  sublimate  is  a  poison  and  must 
ho  handled  with  care.  Wo  believe  in 
dusting  the  potato  seed  with  powdered 
sulphur  even  after  soaking  it  in  these 
mixtures. 

Club-Root  in  Cabbage 

On  page  474.  under  title  “Club  Root  in 
Cabbage,  “R”  gets  some  dangerous  ad¬ 
vice;  that  is.  to  watch  the  seedling  plants 
and  reject  all  that  have  bunches  on  the 
roots.  If  any  of  the  plants  have  bunches 
the  others  from  the  bed  will  be  very  liable 
to  develop  it  also,  twen  if  they  do  not 
show  it  when  transplanted.  Some  years 
ago  the  garden  of  a  neighbor,  who  made 
a  business  of  selling  late  cabbage  plants, 
became  infected,  and  he  spread  the  disease 
to  numerous  other  gardens  by  selling  the 
plants  that  didn’t  show  it.  although  1 
warned  him  of  the  danger.  Rut  he  was 
05  and  I  was  only  25,  and  so  ho  went 
ahead.  We  had  it.  too.  from  some  early 
cabbage  plants  purchased  on  the  market, 
but  lime  and  no  cabbage  for  several  years 
stopped  it.  Wherever  water  from  our 
neighbor’s  garden  ran  onto  ours  it  reap¬ 
peared.  W.  J.  MILLER. 

Ohio. 


Our  seeds  are  selected  and  cleaned  to  be 

WEEDLESS  and  free  Iron)  dead  grains.  They 
will  go  much  farther  than  ordinary  field  seeds, 
nearly  always  adding  enough  to  the  crop  to  pay  lor 
themselves.  Sample a  and  catalogue  including 
-How  to  Know  Oood  Seed"  free.  Write  today. 
0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  260  Sixth  SI,  Marysville.  Ohl* 

Choice  SEED  CORNMffi 

Guarantee  90<(  Germination.  The  best  8-row  Corn  grow  n 
under  nil  weather  and  roll  conditions.  Small  cob,  very 
large  grain  and  earn.  Sample  and  price  on  application. 
FLORIVAI,  FARMS,  -  Peekskill,  New  York 

For  Sal8— Carefully  Selected  Seed  Corn 

NEW  YORE  STATE  NO.  12  BENT  AND  12-ROW  FLINT 

This  corn  selected  from  lot  which  yielded  1,500  B11. 
from  17  acres,  tested  by  Ulster  County  Farm  Bureau 
at  Kingston,  N.Y.,  which  was  95%  and  1(10%.  Price. 
S5  per  hu.  I,.  IV.  CKA  FT,  Marlboro,  New  York 

.  _  _  _  _  Sure  cure  for 

S  P  0  R  I  C  1  D  E  iu  °'lts-  Guaranteed.  QMlj  1 

Oi  UlliulUL  Simple  to  treat.  *  u  1 

Sont  direct  on  trial  where  we  have  no  agent  Pay 
Sept  1st,  if  no  smut.  Local  agents  wanted.  Free 
literature.  SP0RICI0E  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.,  Atlanla,  N  Y. 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 


WHITE  CAP  DENT  HEED  CORN  for  sale.  Strong 
and  vigorous.  None  better.  $3  per  bn.  Generous 
sample  for  10c.  R.  M  ueK  I,E  V.  Broguevllle,  I’u. 


2nd  Crop  Irish  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes.  Freight 

Paid.  Prices  lowest,  quality  considered.  Also  Corn, 
Meal  and  Hogfred.  ROBERT  K.  SMITH,  Nsuswadox,  V*. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Prices  and  circular  of  information  sent  on  reqnest. 
E.  BARTON,  -  Box  29.  Falmouth,  Kentucky 

it — a _ I  +  o  Cluster  Prolific;  “None 

better;’'  $1.40 bush.  Sam 
pies,  stump.  OW.NLAMI  FA  KM.  IU.i  497,  South  llaiumuml,  NX 

Northern  Grown  Seed  Potutoea.  Illustrated  Catalog 
Free.  Buy  Direct  From  A  Ill'll  I'll  ALDRIDGE,  Flihrm,  ,\.V. 

White  WONDER  SEED  BEANS;  free  from  disease  and  yielded  25 
l>u.  per  ac.  last  yr.  SB  per  hu.  Geo.  K.  Bowdith,  Esperince,  N.l, 


nflTITflCC — Bovee,  Carman.  Hustler,  No-blight,  Queen, 
i  U  1  A  I  Ulu — ltosc,  Russet.  Others.  C.W.  FORD, Fishar,.  N  T. 

WataProolIarpaelln^.aT^ZDM'i?: 

by  12  ft  .  #4,  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Waterproof 
Covers,  $5  each.  W.  W  STANLEY, 50  Church  SI.  New  York 

TESTED  SEED  CORN 

Special  prices  on  5  and  10  bushel  lot  s.  Send  for  price 
list  on  Ensilage  Corn.  Pedigree  Barley,  Spring  Rye. 
Field  Peas,  etc.  TheHolnie»-lethernianSeeilCo.,  Boj  K,  Canlon,  0. 

Hall’sGolden  Nugget&  Longfellow  53.50  p,uR 

sacked  Why  pay  morel  Yields  90  hu.  per  acre. 
Also  WHITE  KHERSON  OAT.  Yields  70  hu. 
pei  acre,  $1.15  per  bn.,  sacked.  Early  variety. 
FlshkiU  Farms,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

April  1-12 — -Ilolsteius,  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

April  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 

April  17 — John  II.  Fitch,  Angus,  Lake 
City,  Iowa.  _  .  ... 

April  19 — Longview  Farm,  saddle 
horses,  Lee’s  Summit.  Mo. 

May  20— Tri-county  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association.  Sidney,  N.  Y. ;  secretary., 
E.  E.  Rislov.  Walton,  N.  Y. 


Two-Year  Asparagus  Crowns  orowSmSSSStt 

Seed.  Finest  variety  produced  and  highly  ruit-re- 
sistant  SI .50  per  100;  $12  per  1,000.  delivered  free. 
Cash  with  order.  Nutledge  Farms,  R.F.  D.  No  3,  Kingston  N.Y. 

_  OTA  TOES 

No.  9  Seed,  inspected  and  recommended  by  Cornell 
University.  Sprayed  *eveu  times  and  unusually  free 
from  disease.  SI. 40  a  bus.  f.  o.  b.  McLean,  N.  \ 
W.  T.  WILLIAMS,  R.  D.  17.  Freeville,  N.  Y. 

INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

Pure  Un leached  Hardliood  Ashes.  The  Best  Potash 
Fertilizer.  The  .loynt  Brand  the  Best  by  Test. 
Write  for  Particulars.  Agents  Wautod.  Corres¬ 
pondence  Invited.  Satisfactory  References.  Address 
JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow.  Ontario 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


On  that  New 
Bicycle  of  Yours 

you  naturally  will  want  equip¬ 
ment  whose  long-standingrepu- 
tation  for  ideal  uninterrupted 
service  gives  it  nation  -  wide 
preference.  And  the  first  and 
most  important  item  to  specify 
is  the 

Corbin  Duplex 
Coaster  Brake 


It  probably  will  be  standard  on  the 
bicycle  you  select,  but  if  not,  it  will 
be  equipped  when  you  ask  for  it. 

You  know  all  about  the  Corbin  Duplex 
— its  ability  to  respond  immediately 
to  your  slightest  pressure — how  just  a 
little  bearing  down  produces  a  gradual 
slowdown,  and  a  little  harder  pressure 
brings  the  wheel  to  a  smooth,  gentle, 
but  positive  full  stop.  The  generous 
braking  surface  does  away  with  all 
exertion. 

All  the  practical  safety,  comfort,  and 
long-lasting  features  of  eighteen  years 
of  brake  development  are  combined 
in  the  1919  Corbin  Duplex.  Backed 
by  a  $10,000,000  organization  — 
your  guarantee  of  the  absolutely 
highest  standard  of  excellence.  The 
1919  Catalogue  explains  and  pictures 
them  fully.  Yours  for  the  asking. 

Corbin  Screw  Corporation 

American  Hardware  Corporation,  Successor 
203  High  Street,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Branches  :  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 


HUBBARDS 

"  ■  BONE  BASE  i 

FERTILIZERS 


(are  quick-acting,  powerful,  lasting. 
These  qualities  have  insured  sue- 1 
cess  for  thousands  of  crops.  In¬ 
vestigate  -  no  w  — -  by  sending  for  I 
FREE  BOOK  that  tells  of  th< 
different  brands. 

THE  ROGERS  & 
HUBBARD  CO. 

•  y  | h»| f Dept.  A. 
r£RTll]2&&  MIDDLETOWN.  CONN 


Aspinwall t 

Potato 
Planter 


,  -  he  First  Successful 
Potato  Planter.  The 

only  correct  drop,  one. 
fman,  automatic,  potato 

r,  planter.  Docs  all  the  work 
n/l  the  time.  Needs  no  watch- 
•n9-  Plants  more  acres  per  day. 

Saves  Expense  of  Extra  Man 

-^Attnehments  for  peas,  beans  and 
u  ,  ,  ,  „ /fertilizer  furnished, 

when  desired.  Write  for  FREE  HOOK  I 
containing  valuable  information  on 
this  important  crop,  also  attrac¬ 
tive  folder  illustrating  th 
Aspinwall  complete  lino  of 
potato  machinery— Cutters, 

Planters,  Sprayers,  Diggers  J 
and  Sorters. 

iVorld*s  Oldest  and 
Lsirgest  Makers  of 
Potato  Machinery 

Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co. 

660  Sabin  St. 

Jackson,  Michigan 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  ‘‘GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu- 
Bble  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILD  SAVE  YOU’MONEY." 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


The  Home  Orchard 

The  articles  under  the  above  heading 
in  The  I{.  N.-Y.  have  been  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  me  because  I  have  been  working 
along  that  line  with  my  neighbors  for  a 
long  time.  In  the  past  r  have  worked 
as  ,a  State  orchard  inspector,  and  having 
thi“  opportunity  to  see  so  many  of  the 
home  orchards  in  my  State  I  can  point  out 
several  of  their  mistakes. 

First,  as  mentioned  on  page  354.  so 
many  persons  make  the  mistake  of  setting 
all  one  or  more  varieties,  instead  of  a 
dozen  or  more,  so  as  to  have  an  abundance 
of  fruit  th<‘  whole  season.  Then  another 
thing  very  important  is  getting  varieties 
suitable  for  your  locality.  I  have  seen 
whole  orchards  that  were  standard  va¬ 
rieties,  but  yet  not  a  tree  in  them  gave  the 
owner  any  profit  because*  they  were  not 
suited  to  that;  locality.  For  instance  the 
list  of  fruit  given  by  Mr.  Hollister  would 
not  he  suitable  for  my  section  of  West 
\  irginia  at  all.  nor  for  very  much  of  it 
anywhere,  yet  I  am  sure  that  is  just  what 
they  need  in  his  State.  There  are  a  few 
varieties  that  do  well  everywhere,  of 
course,  and  then  there  are  others  that 
have  their  special  localities. 

List  of  apples  for  this  section  would  be, 
in  order  of  ripening,  Red  Astrachan, 
Yellow  Transparent  ;  I  cannot  explain 
why  I  reverse  tin*  order  of  these  two 
apples,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  Astrachan 
ripens  first  with  us  in  almost  all  cases. 
Then  if  we  want  some  sweet  apples  we 
will  have  to  put  in  Golden  Sweet  and 
Queen  of  Sweets.  Wealthy  comes  next. 
Summer  Rambo.  Fall  I’ippin.  Twenty 
Ounce,  Baldwin,  Grimes  Golden.  Falla- 
wnter.  Delicious,  Rome  Beauty  and  Stay- 
nian.  ^  A  good  Winter  sweet  is  the  Para¬ 
dise  Sweet.  For  a  home  orchard  in  this 
section  the  above  would  give  nearly  a 
continuous  supply  of  apples. 

For  pears,  we  would  set  Bartlett. 

'  Iapp,  I  >wlu‘ss.  Garber  and  Seckel. 
Peaches.  Belle  of  Georgia.  Champion.  El- 
berta.  Late  Crawford.  Salway  and  Ban¬ 
ner.  Y\  e  have  no  use  for  anv  of  the 
Japan  plums  here.  We  would  set  Yellow 
Egg.  Green  Gage.  German  Prune  and 
Shropshire  Damson;  cherries.  Early 
Richmond.  English  Montmorency  and 
Governor  Wood.  Quinces.  Orange  and 
Champion  are  the  best  two. 

In  most  of  the  articles  on  this  subject 
they  do  not  go  far  enough,  for  tin*  smaller 
fruits  are  as  important,  if  not  more  so.  to 
the  farm  home  Ilian  the  orchard  fruits. 

I  hen  we  want  a  corner  of  that  home  or- 
Hiard  for  grapes.  There  is  no  easier 
fruit  grown  here  than  grapes.  We  want 
some  good  raspberries,  blackberries,  cur¬ 
rants.  a  few  gooseberries,  and  last  but 
not  least  a  good-sized  bed  of  strawberries 
1  hose  small  fruits  as  well  as  the  large 
must  be  chosen  to  suit  your  locality.  As 
Hope  harm  knows,  there  is  nothing  that 
makes  a  farm  home  more  attractive  in  the 
eating  line  than  plenty  of  good  fruit. 
Iresb  from  the  trees  and  vines  the  whole 
season.  And  then,  after  you  buy  and  get 
your  trees  set.  don't  turn  the  family  cow 
in  to  browse  on  them.  It  may  be  good 
for  the  cow.  but  hard  on  the  trees  I 
helped  a  man  select  about  ->20  worth  of 
trees  last  Spring,  and  I  notice  this  Winter 
that  there  is  not  a  tree  living,  for  the  cow 
has  got  them  all.  L.  G.  ZINX. 

'Vest  Virginia. 


Fruit  Trees  in  Vegetable  Garden 

Suggestions  as  to  100  fruit  trees  for 
e\ cry  farm  whore  there  is  room:  Plant 

in  vegetable  garden  ;  . . .  both  sides 

to  protect  from  cultivator.  Prune  onlv  with 
a  penknife.  “The  best  time  to  prune  a 
young  tree  is  when  your  knife  is  sharp  " 
Alter  four  years  move  the  vegetable  gar- 
den.  seed  down  the  orchard.  Never  plow 
or  cultivate  it  again.  Use  dry  mulch  or 
pasture  with  young  stock  or  hogs  and 
poultry.  1  hen  set  new  trees  in  the  new 
vegetable  garden,  and  so  on  indefinitely, 
the  cost  of  large  bearing  trees  bv  this 
method  ought  not  to  exceed  the  original 
cost  of  the  trees,  exclusive  of  spraying. 
Less  labor — more  trees,  w.  n.  weltt.vg 

New  York. 


Banding  Trees  Against  Insects 

How  can  I  mix  (lie  adhesive  compound 
used  in  banding  trees  against  crawling  i»- 

„  it.  j  z. 

(  h ester.  O. 

The  problem  is  get  something  which  is 
ipiite  sticky  even  at  low  temperatures  and 
will  not  run  at  Summer  heat.  Quite  a 
number  of  mixtures  have  been  tried,  tin* 
theory  being  to  stiffen  up  something  stiekv 
m,  ,t.W1.11  "ot,  nm  auil  still  stay  stiekv. 
Mil*  best  of  them  will  got  hard  in  time, 
since  flu*  volatile  part  will  dry  out  sooner 
or  later.  Here  is  a  mixture,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  by  weight,  which  will  likely  work  as 
well  as  any  you  can  make  without  jacket- 
"r^nig  kettles  and  mechanical  stirrers. 
I  itch  10  parts ;  rosin,  eight  parts;  rosin 
ml.  three  parts;  palm  oil.  one  part;  tal- 
knv.  one  part.  Melt  together  and  mix 
well  If  you  cannot  get  palm  oil.  double 
I  n*  tallow.  Vary  the  rosin  oil  to  increase 
the  softness  and  stickiness.  Materials  of 
this  sort  differ  a  little,  and  you  have  to 
modify  the  formula  by  experience.  Those 
w  ho  make  these  things  on  the  large  scale 
usually  get  in  a  little  ’  rubber  or  similar 
gum,  but  that  is  beyoud  the  experimenter. 

f.  n.  c. 


Modest  Farmers 

are  the  Minch  Brothers,  but  they  have  1500 
fertile  acres  at  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  where 
they  are  making  money.  They  grow  about  400 
acres  of  potatoes,  and  in  some  of  their  orchards 
the  rows  of  trees  are  more  than  half  a  mile 
long.  Incidentally,  they  grow  a  lot  of  produce. 

I  hey  started  with  only  a  few  acres,  but  they  made  these 
pay  real  profits,  reinvested  the  profits  in  land  and  equipment, 
and  learned  farming  by  experience  as  they  went  along. 
They  always  kept  accurate  accounts  to  know  just  what  it 
cost  each  year  to  handle  each  acre  and  just  what  they  got 
out  of  each  acre.  They  are  careful  even  now  to  avoid  any¬ 
thing  that  is  not  profitable. 

Jan.  5,  1919,  they  wrote:  “We  have  used  Pyrox  for  10 
years  on  potatoes  and  apples,  and  find  nothing  on  the  market 
to  equal  it.  It  is  always  smooth  and  easily  applied.  We  can 
cover  the  ground  very  rapidly  and  do  it  thoroughly.” 


i.  U.  S.  PAT.  OPP 


MARK  REGISTERED 


has  been  called  by  others  who  use  it 

"The  Spray  that  Adds  to  Your  Profits" 

If  that  correctly  describes  it,  and  those  who  have  used  it 
longest  say  it  does,  isn’t  it  the  spray  you  have  been  looking  for? 

Notice  that  Minch  Brothers  emphasize  in  their  letter  what 
they  consider  to  be  three  essential  factors  of  a  good  spray 
material. 


A  spray  must  be  uniform 


First — It  is  “always  smooth/ 
to  be  dependable. 

Second—  It  is  “easily  applied.”  Pyrox  is  easily  mixed 
and  goes  through  the  pump  and  nozzle  without 
any  trouble.  Positively  no  clogging. 

Third — It  “covers  the  ground  very  rapidly  and  does  it 
thoroughly.”  That  means  time  saved  just  when 
every  minute  counts. 

Think  of  the  convenience  and  saving  of  time.  Many  a 
man  could  save  his  crop  if  he  had  a  spray  all  mixed  and 
ready  to  use.  If  the  rush  of  the  season’s  work  finds  him 
without  time  enough  to  do  both  the  compounding  of  the 
raw  materials  and  the  spraying,  both  the  crop  and  the  profit 
are  lost  or  reduced. 

Blights  have  robbed  many  a  man  of  the  profits  he  might 
have  had  just  as  well  as  not  if  he  had  sprayed  with  Pyrox 
instead  of  with  a  mere  poison.  It  pays  to  kill  all  fhe 
leaf-chewing  insects  with  Pyrox  and  at"  the  same  time 
thoroughly  protect  the  crop  against  fungous  diseases  such  as 
potato  blight  and  apple  scab.  It  pays  to  keep  the  foliage 
healthy  and  green  throughout  the  growing  season,  to  give^it 
greater  vigor  and  enable  the  plant  and  trees  to  work  for  you. 

The  cost  of  your  spraying  material  is  very  small  when 
compared  with  the  total  expense  of  growing  the  crop. 
Labor  is  still  high  Why  not  make  each  acre  and  every  man 
hour  of  labor  earn  more  for  you  by  using  Pyrox?  You  can 
buy  Pyrox  at  most  hardware  and  seed  stores.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  it  on  hand,  put  his  name  on  the  coupon. 

It  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  Pyrox  and  more  about  protect¬ 
ing  your  crops  as  Minch  Brothers  protect  theirs  against  the  destructive 
attacks  of  hugs,  worms  and  plant  disease,  send  for  a  copy  of  the  Pvrox 
book.  We  make  no  charge  for  it.  Use  the  coupon. 

Bowkcr  Insecticide  Company 

43-A  Chatham  St.,  Boston  1002  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore 


wfant  TO  SAVE  YOUR  CROPS  —  USE  THIS  COUPON 


I  would  like  to  read  your  Pyrox  Crop  Book  R  N  Y  41 
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Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Labor  Bureau  for  Twenty-seventh. 
—A  unique  labor  bureau  is  to  be  formed 
for  both  officers  and  men  of  the  27th  Di¬ 
vision,  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  and  branches  in  Syracuse,  Buffalo, 
Rochester  and  Albany.  The  preparation 
of  this  roster  of  25,000  names  was  begun 
directly  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
and  a  careful  canvass  has  been  made  of 
the  qualities  and  abilities  of  the  men  rec¬ 
ommended  for  positions.  The  division  and 
its  commander.  General  O’Ryan,  stand 
back  of  the  men  in  each  instance,  and 
confidential  reports  will  be  furnished  by 
the  company  officers. 

State  Memorial  Day. — Sunday.  April 
27.  has  been  designated  by  the  Adjutant 
General  as  a  memorial  day  when  all  the 
men  and  women  of  the.  State  are  to  unite 
in  honoring  the  Federal  soldiers  who  died 
during  the  world  war. 

Progress  of  the  Milk  Commission. — 
The  Governor’s  milk  commission  began 
the  investigation  of  New  York  City’s 
milk  conditions  on  March  14.  A  discus¬ 
sion  of  milk  prices  for  April,  May  and 
June  was  entered  into,  but  no  decision 
was  reached.  After  a  conference  between 
distributors  and  consumers,  the  commis¬ 
sion  will  again  consider  the  matter  of 
prices. 

State  Bird  Day. — Dr.  Finegan  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  at  Albany 
designated  April  11  as  Bird  Day  for  the 
schools  of  the  State. 

Training  of  Cadet  Corps  Aban¬ 
doned. — The  appropriation  for  the  work 
of  training  the  High  School  Cadet  Corps 
of  the  State  has  been  exhausted  and  the 
work  has  been  discontinued.  A  record 
number  of  400.000  boys  have  been  in 
training.  It  was  necessary  to  discontinue 
the  training  last  year  for  lack  of  funds, 
the  work  halting  in  the  early  part  of 
April.  The  cadet  Summer  camp  has  been 
supported  by  separate  funds  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  continued  this  year.  The  last 
camp  was  at  Blauvelt,  with  1.S00  officers 
and  cadets  from  all  over  the  State  in  at¬ 
tendance. 

Cornell  Semi-centennial. — A  formal 
program  is  issued  covering  semi-centennial 
celebration  from  June  20  to  23,  including 
the  regular  commencement  exercises  and 
special  events,  such  as  addresses  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Schurman.  Governor  Smith,  former 
Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes  and  Frank 
II.  Hiscock,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees ;  and  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
of  the  founder,  with  addresses  and  mili¬ 
tary  events. 

County  Apiarists  Meet. — The  twen¬ 
ty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Beekeepers’  Society  was  held  this 
week.  In  connection  with  it  a  beekeep¬ 
ers’  institute'  was  held,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
A :  report  on  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  was  given  and  a  report 
on  the  short  course  for  commercial  bee¬ 
keepers  at  Ithaca.  Fred  Lamkins  of 
King’s  Ferry  gave  an  address  on  “Bee¬ 
keeping  as  an  Occupation.”  Charles  Ste¬ 
wart  of  Johnstown  talked  on  bee  dis¬ 
eases,  and  the  relative  merits  of  comb  vs. 
extracted  honey  was  discussed. 

Industrial  Traffic  Club. — The  ship¬ 
pers  of  Cortland  County  have  organized  a 
traffic  club  of  17  members.  Its  object  is 
to  investigate  complaints  relative  to 
freight,  passenger  and  express  service,  and 
to  keep  in  touch  with  proposed  changes 
in  rate  regulations  and  classifications,  so 
that  when  increases  are  proposed  there 
will  be  time  for  the  persons  interested  to 
place  their  complaints  before  the  proper 
authorities. 

•Legislative  News  of  tiie  Week. — It 
is  thought  that  30.  per  cent  of  Governor 
Smith’s  legislative  program  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  was  determined  at  a  con¬ 
ference  of  leaders  this  week.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  obtained  consent  to  the.  passage  of 
three  measures ;  reorganization  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  compensation 
act  to  be  .extended  to  take  care  of  occu¬ 
pational  diseases,  and  defense  commis¬ 
sions  abolished.  The  latter  includes  the 
State  Food  Commission,  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Defense  and  the  State  Ice  Control¬ 
ler.  Water  power  was  not  discussed,  and 
no  agreements  have  been  reached  regard¬ 
ing  an  appropriation  for  the  State  recon¬ 
struction  commission,  the  narcotic  drug 
control  bill,  the  minimum  wage  of  women 
and  children,  municipal  ownership,  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  labor  law  to  cover  women  in 
new  employments,  health  insurance,  or 
the  publishing  of  campaign  expenses  be¬ 
fore  election.  A  literacy  test  amendment 
to  the  State  constitution  was  introduced 
in  the  Assembly  providing  that  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  unless  able  to 
read  and  write  English.  The  Council  of 
Farms  and  Markets  ordered  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  foodstuffs  held  in  cold  storage, 
especially  meat,  held  in  public  or  private 
plants  of  the  State.  Commissioner  Dr. 
Eugene  H.  Porter  will  conduct  the  inves¬ 
tigation,  assisted  by  Dr.  Jonathan  (’.  Day 
and  May  Van  Arsdale  of  New  York  (  lty. 
Former  Governor  John  A.  Dix  has  been 
appointed  as  examiner,  appraiser  and 
claims  agent  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  at  a  salary  of  $5,000.  A  bill  to 
double  the  tax  on  all  automobiles  of  less 
than  25  horsepower  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Sage  and  Assemblyman  Machold. 
The  tax  would  affect  owners  of  all  inex¬ 
pensive  automobiles,  and  would  result  in 
$2,000,000  added  revenue.  This  bill 
would  affect  farmers  and  workingmen  un¬ 
favorably  M.  G.  F. 
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New  England  Poultrymen  and  Grain 

I  have  about  two  acres  of  land,  and 
would  like  to  plant  it  to  the  most  profit¬ 
able  crops  for  my  poultry.  Will  you  tell 
me  what  to  grow?  I  expect  to  have  about 
50  pullets  to  carry  through  next  Winter. 

No.  Attleboro.  Mass.  G.  A.  R. 

Whether  it  pays  to  raise  any  of  tin* 
grain  needed  for  poultry  is  a  disputed 
question  among  poultry-keepers  in  New 
England.  Down  the  South  Shore,  long 
famous  as  a  poultry  section,  practically 
no  grain'  feed  is  raised.  It  is  claimed 
there  that  after  the  expenses  of  preparing 
the  land,  and  keeping  it  cultivated,  har¬ 
vesting  the  crops,  etc.,  have  been  met.  the 
total  cost  is  greater  than;  that  of  Western 
grain.  This  is  the  claim  of  most  men 
Who  devote  themselves  wholly  to  poultry. 
Most  of  them  are  not  equipped  for  work¬ 
ing  land,  and  during  the  Spring  have  all 
they  can  do  to  look  after  their  chickens. 
The  farmer  with  whom  poultry-keeping  is 
only  one  line  of  work  is  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  grow  some  grain.  At  the  recent 
Poultry  Keepers’:  Meeting  in  Boston,  the 
advice  was  given  to  start  in  with  an  acre 
and  increase  the  amount  of  grain  raised 
if  the  plan  proved  feasible  after  a  season’s 
experiment. 

Corn  has  first  place,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  raised  over  an  acre  of  corn  last 
Summer  for  my  poultry,  but  could  have 
bought  it  cheaper  this  Spring.  However. 
I  had  to  hire  considerable  high-priced 
labor.  I  believe  that  under  some  circum¬ 
stances  one  or  two,  and  perhaps  three  and 
four  acres  of  corn  can  be  grown  profit¬ 
ably.  I  have  found,  for  one  thing,  that 
the  corn  fodder,  cut  up  fine  or  shredded, 
makes  an  excellent  litter  for  the  poultry- 
houses,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of 
buying  straw  or  other  material.  Of  course 
it  is  possible  to  grow  oats,  wheat  or  buck¬ 
wheat,  although  considerable  work  is  in¬ 
volved  in  thrashing  out  the  grain,  mor1 
work  than  the  average  man  who  special¬ 
izes  in  poultry  would  think  of  devoting  to 
it.  General  farmers  are  in  different  posi¬ 
tions. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  or  any 
other  poultry-keeper  should  not  grow  a 
liberal  amount  of  green  food  and  root 
crops.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  produce 
enough  mangels  or  red  beets  and  cabbages 
to  last  the  Winter  through.  These  vege¬ 
tables  may  be  fed  freely,  and  help  mate¬ 
rially  in  reducing  grain  bills.  My  prefer¬ 
ence  is  for  roots  rather  than  cabbages. 

Beginning  in  the  Spring  and  all  through 
the  Summer  there  should  be  a  continuous 
supply  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape.  It  is  also 
well  to  sow  curly  Scotch  kale,  as  it  is  very 
hardy  and  will  provide  green  food  well 
into  the  Winter.  If  you  could  put  in  a 
patch  of  Alfalfa  you  would  find  that  an 
excellent  green  food.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  sow  a  liberal  patch  of  rye  rather  early 
in  the  Fall.  In  an  open  Winter  like  the 
one  just  past  the  hens  can  be  out  of  the 
houses  almost  every  day,  and  will  get 
their  own  green  feed  from  the  rye  patch. 

Massachusetts.  E.  I..  F. 


Tires— Firsts 

—  At  the  Price  of 
Seconds — and 
Guaranteed,  Too! 

Real  service-giving  tires,  with¬ 
out  a  blemish  on  them — built  for 
service  and  guaranteed  to  give 
it.  Backed,  too,  with  a  3500-mile 
guarantee,  though  many  give 
over  4000  miles — 

Guaranteed  Tires 


Every  one  the  biggest  tire  value 
you  ever  saw — every  one  with 
serial  number  on  casing  —  and 

f guaranteed  a  first.  Note  these 
ittle  prices : 


Plain 

Price 

Grey 

30x3 

$11.75 

Tubes 

30x31/2 

14.50 

Non-skid 

30x3 

12.50 

$3.00 

30x31/2 

15.50 

3.50 

32x3  Vu 

18.00 

3.75 

31x4 

25  00 

4.50 

32x4 

25.50 

4.75 

33x4 

26.50 

5.00 

34x4 

27. 0C 

5.25 

34x4 1^ 

35.50 

6.00 

35x41/2 

37.50 

6  25 

36x41/2 

38.00 

6.50 

35x5 

43.00 

7.00 

37x5 

45.00 

7.50 

Take  2  per  cent. 

off  for  cash 

with  order. 

10  per 

cent,  deposit 

required  on 

all  C.  O 

.  D.  orders. 

R.  K. 

TIRE  CO. 

MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN 
PHOSPHORUS 

PHOSPHORUS  AND  DECAYING  ORGANIC  MATTER 
CONSTITUTE  THE  KEY  TO  PROFITABLE 
SYSTEMS  OF  PERMANENT  AGRICULTURE 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

ANALYZING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Is  an  ideal  material  for  the  Dairyman  or  Market  Gardener  to  use. 
Added  to  manure  it  supplies  Phosphorus  in  a  most  desirable  form. 

A  few  loads  of  manure,  to  each  of  which  a  bag  of  Barium-Phosphate 
has  been  added,  will  produce  more  Corn  per  acre  than  three  or  four  times 
the  amount  of  manure  used  alone. 

Barium-Phosphate  is  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  salt  of  Barium,  which 
is  soluble  iu  water,  and  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

IT  SUPPLIES  PHOSPHORUS  AT  A  LOW  COST 

Every  farmer  knows  that  so  long  as  he  can  grow  clover,  he  can  grow 
anything  else,  and  the  converse  is  also  true,  that  where  clover  persistently 
refuses  to  grow,  owing  to  acid  couditions,  then  other  crops  must  steadily 
deteriorate. 

Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying  Phosphorus 

Sweetens  the  Soil 

and  INSURES  a  LUXURIANT  GROWTH  OF  CLOVER 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  LIME 

Used  with  manure,  or  plowed  under  with  green  crops,  Barium-Phos¬ 
phate  alone,  will  produce  good  yields,  and  build  up  the  fertility  of  your 
farm. 

This  material  is  being  used  by  some  of  the  most  successful  farmers  and 
market  gardeners  in  New  York  and  New  England,  and  is  giving  excellent 
results. 

WHY  NOT  GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL 

Won’t  you  allow  us  to  ship  you  at  least  a  trial  order  of  this  material, 
so  that  you  can  prove  its  value  to  your  own  satisfaction? 

We  can  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  iu  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  at  the  following  prices : 

Carloads  15  tons  or  more  $21.50  per  ton 

Less  Carloads,  1  ton  or  more  23.50  per  ton 

It  will  pay  YOU  to  write  for  our  book 

“PHOSPHORUS  THE  MASTER  KEY  TO  PERMANENT 
AGRICULTURE” 

which  describes  Barium-Phosphate  and  its  uses 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


FAMOUS  HOTEL  BLEND  _ 

COFFEE 

<<ARY  COFFI 

38 


c. 

lb. 


DIFFERENT  FROM  ORDINARY  COFFEES 

In  5-lbs.  Lot*  ®r  Over 
From  Wholesaler  Direct 

Bean  or  Ground  - — 

We’re  nceoptinir  orders  from  famjlies  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.  Y.  Hotels 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

5  Lbs. Del.  Free  300  Miles.  10  Lbs.  Del.  Free  500  Miles 
For  cheaper  Coffee  Send  for  Price  List 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. .  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — Bu  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1-75 

Old  Time  Garden*— By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

Bu  M.  O.  Wrifhl  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology — Bu  Ducgan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30thSt.,N.Y. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas...  4  2.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.63 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh..,..  1.60 
Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  t.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . 32.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . LOO 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo . 1.76 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport....  3.00 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th St.,  NewYork 


837  N.  Broad  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Grow  More  Grain 

Last  year  you  produced  more  grain  because  “Food 
would  win  the  war.”  This  year,  Uncle  Sam  is 
asking  for  even  greater  grain  production  to  help  him 
establish  a  just  peace  and  save  the  world  from 
anarchy.  Use  a  Crown  Drill;  put  every  grain  where  it  will  make  tin 
best  growth.  The  Crown  force  feed  insures  accurate  seeding — can  be 
regulated  instantly.  Powerful  springs  hold  the  discs  to  their  work 

“  prevent  skips  on  hard  spots.  You  can  sow  dent 

corn  and  kidney  beans  as  well  as  small  grains — no 
cracked  kernels.  The  Crown  fertilizer  feed  will 
handle  dry  or  damp  goods — instantly  regulated. 
Drills  are  made  in  all  sizes,  both  hoe  and  disc. 

Write  at  once  for  1919  Catalog 

Crown  Wheelbarrow  Seeders  make  high-priced  clover  seed 
go  farther.  We  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sowers  and 
Traction  Sprayers. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO,  112  Wayne  St,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 
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Garden  Fertilizers;  What,  When,  How 

I  want  to  know  exactly  how  to  apply 
commercial  fertilizers;  when,  what  kinri, 
and  how  much  per  square  rod.  as  follows ; 
On  onions,  lettuce,  radishr  carrots,  par¬ 
snips  and  asparagus;  on  strawberries  (old 
and  new),  raspberries  and  blackberries; 
on  peas,  beans,  sugar  corn,  potatoes,  mel¬ 
ons,  etc. ;  on  cherries,  peaches,  plums  and 
grapes.  j.  g.  k. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

You  can  either  buy  one  of  the  ready- 
mixed  chemical  fertilizers  or  mix,  by 
weight,  one  part  nitrate  of  soda,  one  part 
dried  blood  and  three  parts  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  Most  figures  are  given  for  an  acre, 
the  rate  being  say  1,000  pounds  for  an 
acre  of  potatoes  or  garden  truck,  and  600 
pounds  for  com  or  fruit.  Many  growers 
use  more  than  this.  There  are  160  square 
rods  in  an  acre,  and  you  may  figure  how 
many  pounds  will  be  used  on  each  rod. 
For  garden  crops  we  plan  to  broadcast  half 
the  fertilizer  after  spading  or  plowing  the 
ground  and  rake  or  harrow  it  into  the 
upper  soil.  Then  when  the  plants  are 
well  above  ground  scatter  the  rest  of  the 
fertilizer  along  the  row,  or  drill,  about 
three  inches  out  from  the  plant,  and  hoe 
or  cultivate  it  in.  For  potatoes  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  may  be  put  in  or  on  the  drill 
when  planting,  taking  care  not  to  get  it 
too  close  to  the  seed  pieces.  On  straw¬ 
berries,  when  the  plants  are  newly  set  in 
the  Spring,  we  use  about  two-thirds  of 
the  fertilizer  when  the  plants  are  set  out. 
The  remainder  may  be  used  in  August, 
hoed  in  around  the  plants,  so  as  to  start 
the  growth  of  fruit  buds.  For  old  plants 
the  fertilizer  is  used  in  Spring,  and.  at 
once,  after  fruiting,  the  plants  are  plowed 
under  for  some  second  crop.  For  bush 
fruits  we  scatter  the  fertilizer  in  Spring 
along  the  rows  and  cultivate  or  hoe  in. 
For  fruit  trees,  scatter  the  fertilizer 
around  the  tree,  about  as  far  out  as  the 
branches  extend.  For  corn  all  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  be  broadcast  after  plowing 
and  harrowed  in,  or  all  or  part  of  it  may 
be  drilled  with  the  seed  or  scattered 
around  the  hills  when  the  corn  is  about 
three  inches  high.  For  asparagus  the  time 
to  use  fertilizer  is  after  cutting  is  finished 
in  late  Spring. 

Heading  Kieffer  Pear  Trees 

Last  Fall  I  planted  1.000  Kieffer  pear 
trees,  and  would  like  to  get  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  heading  them.  The  trees  ! 
are  about  eight  to  10  feet  tall,  and  some  j 
nearly  as  thick  as  a  broom  handle ;  said 
to  be  two  years  old.  Would  it  he  all 
right  to  head  them  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  or  should  they  be  headed 
above  the  first  limbs?  l.  k.  ir. 

Ridgely,  Md. 

I  fear  that  you  will  have  difficulty  in 
getting  trees  of  the  description  you  men¬ 
tion  into  good  shape.  They  must  be  more 
than  two  years  old.  I  am  going  to  plant 
some  Kieffers  in  a  short  time.  I  never 
buy  any  fruit  tree  over  one  year  old. 
All  I  want  is  a  good  healthy  switch  with 
fresh  live  buds  from  bottom  to  top.  I  ' 
can  do  what  I  please  with  such  trees,  | 
aud  in  these  spraying  days  we  want  low¬ 
headed  trees.  The  general  practice  in 
pruning  Kieffer  pear  trees  is  wrong.  Go 
over  all  this  peninsula  where  the  Kieffers 
are  grown,  in  many  thousands,  and  you 
will  find  them  very  generally  with  the 
rank  shoots  spreading  from  an  open  head, 
aud  when  in  fruit  hanging  over  like  woep- 
iug  willows  and  often  breaking.  The 
best  form  for  the  Kieffer  is  the  pyra¬ 
midal.  Keep  a  good  central  leader  and 
start  the  branches  from  within  a  foot  of 
the  ground,  and  prune  annually  to  main¬ 
tain  the  pyramidal  form  with  compara¬ 
tively  short  side  limbs  growing  shorter 
from  the  base  up.  IIow  you  are  to  get 
the  overgrown  monsters  you  have  into 
such  a  shape  you  cau  tell  better  than  I 
can  without  seeing  the  trees.  I  fear  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you.  to  hang  on  to 
the  shape  you  have,  shortening  back  the 
limbs,  of  course,  for  it  will  be  risky  to 
depend  on  such  trees  starting  from  within 
a  foot  of  the  ground.  I  always  avoid 
overgrown  trees  of  any  sort.  Give  me  a 
good  healthy  yearling  and  I  will  attend 
to  its  growing  big.  The  heading  back  of 
these  trees  near  the  ground  will  depend 
on  the  presence  there  of  buds  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  grow,  and  these  will  be  doubtful. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


“Now,  Tommy,”  said  his  mother,  “I 
want  you  to  be  good  while  I  am  out.” 
“I’ll  be  good  for  tuppence.”  replied 
Tommy.  “Tommy,”  said  she,  “I  want 
you  to  remember  that  you  caunot  be  a 
son  of  mine  unless  you  are  good  for  noth¬ 
ing  !” — Melbourne  Leader. 
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How  About  Your  Binder? 

"C*  VERY  sign  points  to  a  prosperous  year  for 
the  farmer.  Prices  for  farm  products,  due 
to  a  steady  domestic  and  unusual  overseas  demand,  are 
at  high  levels  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they 
will  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come. 

For  years  you  have  been  cheerfully  complying  with 
Government  request  to  save  materials  by  repairing 
your  old  machines  rather  than  making  replacements. 
Now  that  the  need  for  this  has  passed,  would  it  not  be 
the  part  of  real  economy  to  buy  a  new  machine  and 
be  assured  of  uninterrupted  and  maximum  service  at  a 
time  when  a  break-down  would  mean  serious  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  loss. 

Deering,  McCormick  and  Milwaukee 
Harvesting  Machines 

will  harvest  all  your  grain  crops  without  waste.  These 
are  unusual  binders  adapted  to  take  care  of  usual  or 
unusual  crop  conditions.  Generations  of  farmers  have 
tested  and  approved  until  these  machines  are  spoken 
of  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  an  old  and  trusted 
servant. 

See  your  local  dealer  early  in  the  season  and  arrange 
with  him  to  have  your  binder  delivered  in  plenty  of 
time  to  assure  the  complete  harvesting  of  your  crop. 
Our  organization  being  an  essential  industry  has  been 
speeded  to  top-notch  efficiency.  By  anticipating  your 
needs  and  ordering  early,  you  make  it  easier  for  us  to 
take  back  our  soldier  boys  without  disturbing  our  pres¬ 
ent  organization.  It  will  be  wise  also  to  make  your 
purchase  of  Deering,  International,  McCormick  or 
Milwaukee  twine  as  early  as  possible. 

The  service  that  follows  a  Deering,  McCormick  or 
Milwaukee  binder  to  the  grain  fields  is  always  a  source 
of  pleasant  comment.  That  this  service  be  full  measure, 
89  branch  houses  and  thousands  of  alert  dealers  keep 
informed  of  your  needs  and  equipped  to  supply  them. 


The  Full  Line  of  International 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows  Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (All  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  Corn  Shelters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses  Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers  Feed  Grinders 
Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 

Planters  Motor  Cultivators 


Drills 

Cultivators 

Shelters 


Ensilage  Cutters 
Binders  Pickers 
Husker-Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 
Cream  Separators  (Belted) 
Kerosene  Engines 
MotorTrucks  Gasoline  Engines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons  Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks  Knife  Grinders 
T factor  H  itches  B  inder  T wine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 


Itt*  u  rw  -v  Horse  Power  Is 

tv  U  Cheapest  and  Surest 

for  plowing.  You  who  have  tried 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


it  KNOW  this  to  be  a  fact.  Many 
fields  have  been  only  half  plowed.  The 
harrow  must  do  what  the  plow  left  un¬ 
done,  on  95  per  cent,  of  the  farms 
u.ro'^f  by  the  readers  of  this  ad.  LE  ROY 
Walking  and  Riding  Plows  would 
have  done  better  work  last  year 
for  much  less  money. 

LE  ROY  Plows  are  built  in  your 
territory  and  especially  adapted 
for  the  rough  Eastern  plowing. 

Try  a  Le  Roy  dealer  or  write,  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  117  Lake  St., 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  for  full  particulars. 

(Insist  oil  being  supplied  with  genuine  Le  Roy  extras.) 


You  Know  What  You  Are  Getting  When  You  Buy 


EH  LAND  Lme 


A  High  Calcium  Lime  in  Powder  Form.  It  is  sold  under 
a  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  Shipped  either  in  50-lb. 
paper  or  100-lb.  cloth  bags.  Most  dealers  carry  it  in 
stock;  if  your  dealer  does  not,  please  write  us. 

ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

Boston,  45  Milk  St,  Rockland,  Me.  New  York,  101  Park  Ave. 


AINT 


$1.35 

PCR 

Gallon 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  an v  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Sat  isfactionGuaran teed. 

Oil  orders  for  five  or  ten  gallons  we  will  prepav  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles.  ' 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


The  Greatest  Labor  Saving  Tool 
Ever  Invented  for  Garden  Work 

Runs  easier  aud  does  better  work 
than  any  other  garden  Cultivator  up- 
-  on  the  market.  Carries  its  own  weight, 
it  to  stir  the  soil  any  depth  you 
wish.  Works  the  soil  at  an  even 
depth  all  down  Hie  row.  Easier 
to  push  than  a  lawn  mower.  Use 
it  2  weeks,  if  not  satisfied  re¬ 
turn  it  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  you 
your  money. 

W  rite  today  for 
catalog  and  priee. 
Dept.  t>S. 

The  Shaible  Manufacturing  Co. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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RACINE 

“COUNTRY  ROAD” 

77ie  Tire  of 
Extra  Tested  Quality 

BIG  dividends  in  extra  mileage 
are  paid  by  the  Racine  Country 
Road  tire.  It’s  in  a  quality  class  all 
its  own.  You  hear  only  good  words 
for  this  Racine  Rubber  Company 
product.  It  gives  true  tire  satisfaction. 

Exira  Care — Extra  Wear 


Careful,  painstaking  Extra  Tests  are  applied  to  each 
step  in  the  construction  of  Racine  Country  Road  tires. 
Each  yard  of  fabric  is  extra  tested ;  all  rubber  stock  as  well. 

This  extra  care  in  the  factory  means  extra  wear  on  the 
road.  On  your  car, the  Racine  Country  Road  will  confirm 
the  good  judgment  of  those  thousands  who  use  it  now. 
It  will  pay  you  to  know  your  nearest  Racine  dealer. 

For  your  own  protection  be  certain  every 
Racine  Tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 


Racine  Rubber  Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Write  for  the  Free  Book — 44 Extra  Tests  and  Extra  Miles.” 


n .  ,  _  .  Get  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm- 

Klim  AC  1  1A/II1P  eragents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

UIIIUGI  1  VVIIIC  THE0  BUtlT  8  S0NS  Melrose,  Ohio 

100  BOND  LETTERHEADS  a%Bopnn„ted; 

all  prepaid,  $1.55.  THK  SAl.ES  MAUT,  Wbilrn  jrville,  Conn. 

Hie  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

f  rpn  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
jUL V LLF  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat. 

oats,  rye  and'  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The 
machine  1  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years."  W.  E.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand,"  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &'Bean Thresher  Co.,  Morristown.Tenn. 

[|  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 

1  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Mr»  Dairyman  ! 

Heal  Those  Sore  Teats 

A  cow  with  sore  or  chapped  teats  will  not  do  her  best. 
But  you  can  easily  heal  that  condition  and  bring  her 
back  to  full  milk  flow.  Rub  in  gently  an  application  of 


NORTH  STAR 

Antiseptic  Compound 

WOOL  FAT 


4 


/>G°y 

. . . -  -  /& 

from  sheep’s  wool  combined  with  a  powerful  disinfectant.  *  C" 

-  -  •  ■  •  •  _j  e  «,■  .  v 

r -  _ 

tissues.  Use  it  also  on  horsesfor  all  skin  and  fleshsores.  ^ 


Healthy  new  skin  will  soon  form.  You  will  get  your  reward 
at  the  milk  pail.  This  Compound  is  a  natural  skin  fat 
from  sheep’s  wool  combined  with  a  powerful  disinfectan 
It  prevents  infection  and  aids  Nature  in  restoring  injured 


Trial  Box  Free  to  You 

We  want  you  to  prove  at  our  expense  what  North 
Star  Compound  will  do.  Mail  this  Coupon  today. 


O^-ap 


S  xi 

North  Star  Chemical  Works,  Inc. 


' 


Dept.  C  Lawrence,  Mass. 


TO  DEALERS :  If  you  do  not  sell 
North  Star  Antiseptic Compound 
Wool  Fat, write  us  f  or  inf  ormation 
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Farm  Mechanics 


A  Pumping  Problem 


Will  a  pump  draw  up  water  as  per 
liagram?  s.  a.  m. 

Huguenot,  N.  Y. 

From  your  question  I  presume  that  you 
intend  to  place  the  pump  at  the  house. 
If  this  is  the  case  the  scheme  would  be  a 
failure,  because  the  pump  would  be  above 
suction  distance  from  the  spring.  This 
term  “suction”  is  a  very  misleading  one. 
People  think  of  it  as  some  “mustard 
plaster”  ability  that  a  pump  possesses 
that  enables  it  to  pull  water  up  the  pipe 
from  the  well,  and  rightly  think  this  be¬ 
ing  the  case,  all  that  is  needed  to  draw 
water  to  a  great  height  is  a  larger  and 
stronger  pump.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
water  is  not  drawn  up  the  pipe  but  forced 
up  by  a  force  acting  from  below.  This 
force  is  called  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
it  is  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  air  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  press¬ 
ing  upon  it  because  of  its  weight  and 
gaseous  state  in  every  direction.  This 
pressure  is  equal  to  about  15  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  it  is  this  force  and  this 
(alone  that  is  available  to  force  the  water 
from  a  spring  or  well  up  to  the  bucket  or 
plunger  of  the  pump.  After  getting  above 
j the  plunger  water  may  be  lifted  to  any 
(distance, limited  only  by  the  power  avail¬ 
able  and  the  strength  of  the  pump. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  take  the  trouble 
can  easily  prove  that  air  has  weight  by 
placing  a  little  water  in  a  souare  syrup 
can  and  after  it  begins  to  boil  freely  so 
that  the  air  is  driven  out  and  the  can 
I  filled  with  steam,  remove  it  from  the  stove 
and  quickly  seal  it.  If  cold  water  is  then 
poured  over  it  the  contained  steam  will 
he  condensed  or  changed  back  to  water 
jwhich  will  leave  a  vacuum  in  the  can,  and 
las  there  is  nothing  to  support  it  from  that 
side  the  weight  of  air  outside  will  crush 


i  • 
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Diagram  of  Punt-piny  Problem 

it.  Again  you  can  easily  find  that  it  is 
something  other  tbau  “suction”  which  is 
forcing  the  water  up  through  your  pump 
by  taking  a  bottle  of  water  and  sticking 
a  glass  tube  or  straw  such  as  are  used  at 
soda  fountains  down  into  it  and  suck  the 
water  up  through  the  tube.  After  trying 
this  fit  the  tube  or  straw  through  a  cork 
that  fits  the  bottle  and  with  hot  sealing 
wax  or  paraffin  make  all  joints  tight. 
Now  again  try  to  suck  water  up  through. 
No  water  can  be  obtained  because  there 
is  no  chance  for  atmospheric  pressure  to 
enter  the  bottle  in  the  second  case  and 
|  force  water  up  to  your  mouth  when  the 
i  pressure  was  reduced  on  the  upper  end 
f  the  tube  by  sucking. 

This  is  exactly  the  action  of  the  “suc¬ 
tion”  pump,  the  plunger  moving  upward 
in  the  cylinder  increases  the  space  that 
a  given  amount  of  air  must  fill,  and  this 
of  course  reduces  the  pressure  sufficiently 
to  permit  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
acting  on  the  water  in  the  well  to  force 
some  up  into  the  cylinder.  At  the  next 
up  stroke  (his  is  repeated,  the  action  be¬ 
ing  continued  as  long  as  the  pump  handle 
is  worked.  As  water  is  a  rather  heavy 
liquid,  weighing  about  62.5  pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  it  is  easily  seen  that  a  very 
high  column  cannot  be  supported  by  a 
pressure  of  15  pounds.  In  theory  this 
height  is  about  34  feet,  hut  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice,  because  of  imperfect  pumps,  hin¬ 
drance  to  flow  in  the  piping  and  an  excess 
of  power  needed  to  make  the  cylinder  fill 
quickly,  20  to  25  feet  is  about  the  maxi¬ 
mum  distance  or  lift  and  the  closer  the 
cylinder  can  he  placed  to  the  water  the 
better.  From  the  foreging  it  is  easily 
seen  that  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of  raising 
the  water  the  distance  you  suggest  with 
a  suction  pump  placed  at  the  house.  A 
power  operated  force  pump  placed  at  or 
near  the  spring  might  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose.  r,  h.  s. 


Discolored  Well  Water 

What  can  be  done  to  an  artesian  well 
which  was  drilled  last  Spring,  where  the 
water  still  has  the  color  of  the  red  slate 
rock  through  which  the  well  is  drilled? 
Will  the  water  get  clear?  Can  something 
be  done  to  make  it  clear?  I  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  drill  another;  this  one  cost  me  a 
fortune.  l.  i.  r. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  question  carries  no  information  as 
to  whether  the  “color”  spoken  of  is  caused 
by  a  discoloration  of  the  water,  or  tur¬ 
bidity,  the  presence  of  very 'fine  particles 
in  suspension.  These  particles  may  he 
so  fine  that  they  remain  suspended  in  the 
water  for  an  indefinite  time,  giving  it  a 
roily  or  turbid  appearance,  and  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  coloration  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  coloring  matter 


is  dissolved  or  in  solution.  If  the  water 
is  actually  colored  there  is  probably  little 
that  can  be  done  to  remove  the  trouble, 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  harmless.  If 
turbid,  however,  it  may  be  possible  to 
treat  the  water  with. chemicals  so  that  the 
suspended  matter  is  thrown  down  to  the 
bottom  after. being  thoroughly  mixed  in 
and  then  left  undisturbed  for  a  time.  If 
the  turbidity  is  caused  by  clay  in  suspen¬ 
sion,  a  small  quantity  of  aluminum  sul¬ 
phate  will  cause  it  to  coagulate  and  slow¬ 
ly  settle  to  the  bottom,  while  if  the 
trouble  is  from  iron,  lime  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Chemicals  should  always 
he  handled  with  caution,  however,  and  I 
would  advise  sending  a  sample  of  this 
water  in  a  thoroughly  cleaned  and  scalded 
bottle  (boil  the  bottle)  to  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva,  or  the  col¬ 
lege  station  at  Cornell  University,  where 
it  can  be  tested,  the  proper  chemical  ad¬ 
vised.  if  any  can  be  used,  and  .the  least 
amounts  iu  which  the  chemical  used  will 
be  effective.  r.  h.  s. 


Cement  Tank  for  Maple  Sap 

I  am  without  storage  for  my  sugar 
bush,  and  galvanized  or  wooden  tanks 
cost,  so  much  I  have  been  thinking  of  put¬ 
ting  up  a  cement  tank  that  would  hold 
about  30  bbls.  I  want  it  about  1%  or  2 
ft.  high,  so  I  can  grade  up  on  one  side 
and  drive  up  on  and  empty  directly  in 
tank  without  any  lifting.  Could  I,  by 
putting  this  up  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
I  wanted  to  use  it.  keep  if  from 
crumbling  and  breaking  by  banking  on 
the  outside  and  building  a  eovor  over  top 
and  keeping  an  oil  stove  inside?  I  thought 
after  it  had  sot  in  good  shape,  say  a  week, 
I  could  put  water  in  it  when  not  freezing 
hard.  Would  you  give  me  your  opinion 
on  this  plan?  w.  .T.  p. 

Moravia,  N.  Y. 

There  are  a  great  many  cement  storage 
tanks  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
and  they  give  the  best  of  satisfaction 
when  properly  constructed.  Build  a  foun¬ 
dation  that  will  not  be  disturbed,  either 
by  the  action  of  frost  or  by  any  portion 
settling.  Arrange  the  forms.  Then  mix 
the  cement  at  the  rate  of  one  part  cement, 
two  of  sand  and  four  of  gravel,  and  see 
to  it  that  both  sand  and  gravel  are  clean 
and  sharp.  Do  not  use  sand  that  is  half 
loam.  Mix  until  all  ingredients  are  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed,  and  then  mix  it  just  as 
much  more,  and  then  give  it  another  mix¬ 
ing  for  good  measure.  A  thorough  incor¬ 
poration  of  jail  ingredients  is  the  keynote 
to  success  in  doing  cement  work.  Add 
water  until  the  mixture  is  mushy,  but  not 
sloppy.  Pour  into  the  molds  and  keep 
well  tamped  down.  Don’t  trust  to  gravity 
to  pack  it.  for  the  gravel  will  settle  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom.  As  soon  as  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  hard  enough  to  hold  together  re¬ 
move  the  inside  form  and  give  the  interior 
a  thiek  coating  of  a  mortar  made  of  one 
part  cement  and  three  of  sand,  to  which 
about  a  shovelful  of  hydrated  lime  has 
been  added  for  each  bag  of  cement.  Then 
smooth  this  until  a  hard,  glossy  surface 
results. 

The  lime  is  to  make  the  mixture  water¬ 
proof.  and  the  hard  finish  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  interior  may  be  kept  clean 
and  sweet.  If  not  so  kept  the  interior 
will  become  a  breeding  place  for  the  sap- 
souring  bacteria,  and  its  condition  will 
grow  worse  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
production  of  a  high  quality  of  maple 
sugar  will  be  impossible.  Every  time  the 
tank  is  emptied  it  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  scalded.  Then  a  bucket  of 
boiling  water  should  be  poured  iu.  the 
tank  covered  and  kept  covered  until  the 
interior  of  the  tank  is  cool.  At  the  close 
of  the  season  the  tank  should  receive  this 
treatment,  and.  in  addition,  a  good  coat¬ 
ing  of  lime  whitewash.  A  week’s  time 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  cement 
to  harden  during  ordinary  Summer 
weather.  Whether  it  will  be  so  or  not  in 
the  present  instance  will  depend  upon  the 
temperature  that  can  be  maintained.  Rut. 
with  good  masonry  work,  a  cement  stor¬ 
age*  tank  will  give  perfect  satisfaction  and 
will  last  indefinitely.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Putter. 

Best  creamery  prints,  71  to  72c ;  tub. 
choice,  6(5  to  68c :  packing  stock,  38  to 

40c*. 

EGGS. 

Nearby  choice.  45  to  46c;  gathered, 
best,  38  to  40c;  lower  grades,  35  to  39c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  36  to  37c;  chickens,  37  to  40c; 
roosters,  26  to  27c;  ducks,  40  to  45c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens.  35  to  37c;  fowls.  28  to  36c; 
roosters,  27c;  squabs,  doz.,  $6  to  $10. 

Erupts. 

Apples,  bbl..  $7  to  $10;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $20  to  $28 ;  strawberries,  qt.,  40 
to  75c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  No.  1,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
%-bu.  bkt.,  (55  to  75c;  sweet  potatoes, 
bn..  $2  to  $2.75;  cabbage,  ton,  $35  to 
$45;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $4. 


Toledo  Grass  Seed 

Clover,  cash,  bu.,  $28;  April,  $22.50; 
Timothy,  bu..  $5, 
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Wood  Ashes  and  Land  Plaster  on  Corn 

Will  a  mixture  of  dry  wood  ashes  and 
land  plaster  improve  corn  crop?  What 
proportions  for  mixture?  My  plan  would 
be  to  scatter  small  handful  on  checked 
hill  immediately  after  planting.  E.  c.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

The  wood  ashes  and  plaster  will  supply 
lime,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  th 
best  form  for  corn.  They  do  not  contain 
nitrogen,  and  that  should  be  provided  in 
manure,  a  soiling  crop  plowed  under  or  in 
chemicals.  As  far  as  they  go  the  ashes 
and  plaster  are  good,  and  you  have  the 
best  way  we  know  of  using  them. 


Maimed  Soldiers 

Can  you  inform  me  accurately  if  any 
of  the  boys  are  returning  from  Europe 
with  both  their  two  legs  and  arms  ampu¬ 
tated?  T.  M.  M. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Surgeon  General 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter.  No 
case  has  come  to  the  attention  of  this 
office  of  a  soldier  who  has  been  returned 
to  this  country  from  Europe  with  both 
arms  and  both  legs  amputated. 

ALBERT  G.  LOVE. 

Lieut.  Col..  Med.  Corps.,  U.S.A. 


The  Goddard  Bean 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  Goddard  bean.  As  a  snap  it  is  value¬ 
less  ;  for  shelling,  baking  and  canning.  I 
believe  it  superior  to  any  bean  in  culti¬ 
vation.  We  can  hardly  wait  for  them  to 
reach  the  picking  stage,  and  never  do  we 
allow  a  pod  to  remain  ungathered.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  beau  succeeds  out¬ 
side  of  New  England,  but  I  wish  all  of 
your  readers  would  give  it  a  trial  this 
year.  The  fact  that  it  is  known  as  the 
“Boston  Favorite”  is  a  pretty  high  recom¬ 
mendation.  F.  C.  c. 

Bridgton.  Me. 


Guinea  Pigs  as  Food 

Your  answer  to  the  inquiry  “About 
Raising  Guinea  Pigs”  is  right  and  com¬ 
prehensive.  but  does  not  mention  that  as 
a  food  product  they  are  excellent,  tender 
and  delicate.  In  Colombia,  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  guineas  are  universally  raised  and 
eaten.  Nothing  finer  than  a  roasted 
guinea  pig.  edward  e.  Newell. 

Connecticut. 


Curtesy  Right  in  Real  Estate 

What  is  the  meaning  of  curtesy  right 
in  a  deceased  wife’s  real  estate?  e.  b.  s 

New  Jersey. 

| 

The  word  “curtesy.”  as  defined  by  the 
courts  and  the  digests  is  as  follows :  “Cur¬ 
tesy  is  the  state,  to  which,  by  common 
law  a  man  is  entitled  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  in  the  lands  and  tenements  of  which 
she  was  seized  in  possession  in  fee  simple 
or  in  tail  during  their  coverture,  provided 
that  they  had  lawful  issue  born  alive 
which  might  have  been  capable  of  inher¬ 
iting  the  estate.”  An  estate  in  fee  •am¬ 
ple  would  be  land  owned  by  the  wife  ab¬ 
solutely.  An  “estate  in  tail”  would  be  an 
estate  that  would  ultimately  revert  t<> 
some  other  person.  The  husband  has  a 
life  interest  in  the  lands  of  which  he  is  a 
tenant  by  “curtesy.” 


Carrots  for  Horses 

On  page  272  a  question  was  asked 
about  feeding  carrots  to  horses.  I  raise 
and  sell  about  200  bushels  each  year.  To 
my  own  horse  I  feed  a  peck  each  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  A  merchant  who  keeps 
three  horses  feeds  the  same  amount,  and 
his  homes  are  on  the  street  every  day,  all 
day.  A  large  coal  dealer  feeds  his  horses 
one-half  bushel  each  day,  and  prefers  the 
carrots  to  oats.  The  last  two  mentioned 
feed  carrots  after  the  day’s  work,  wirh 
oats  for  morning  and  noon  meal.  o.  E.  r. 

Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Hollow  Tile  for  Dwelling 

I  have  a  problem  and  am  coming  t<> 
headquarters  for  help.  We  desire  to  re¬ 
build  our  dwelling,  and  are  investigating 
different  materials  and  have  about  decided 
on  hollow  tile,  stucco  finish,  but  some 
people  say  that  tile  makes  damp  walls, 
which  do  not  hold  wall  paper.  Do  you 
or  your  readers  know  of  any  dwelling 
built  of  this  material?  We  desire  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  those  who  have  houses  of 
tile.  We  have  printed  matter  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  houses  of  tile;  they  give  names 
of  places,  but  no  names  of  persons  to 
whom  one  can  write  for  information.  Our 
house  is  frame,  but  is  exposed  and  in 
Winter  is  very  cold.  g.  k. 

Mahanoy  City.  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  such  a  case  “headquar¬ 
ters"  will  be  found  in  the  brains  of  those 
who  have  tried  the  hollow  tile  for  this 
purpose.  Will  headquarters  please  re¬ 
port  ? 


Hostess  :  “I’m  sorry  you  found  Miss 
Biggie  a  poor  conversationalist.”  Jack: 
"Poor  conversationalist?  She’s  absolutely 
the  limit!  Why.  the  only  thing  she  said 
to  me  the  entire  evening  was  ‘no.’  and  I 
had  to  propose  to  her  to  get  her  to  say 
flffif.  ”— Boston  Transcript.  . 


TRAPS  MARK  SCO. 


The  Dunham  Culti-Packer 
will  be  busy  more  days  of  the 
year  than  any  other  tool 
on  the  farm. 


Preparing  seed  bed  with  Culti- 
Packer.  Note  how  lumps  are 
crushed  and  air  spaces 
firmed  out. 


i  •  Saving  moisture  in  dry  weatlv 
I  er  by  using  disc  and  Culti- 
Packer  to  form  mulch 
soon  after  plowing. 


Preventing  winter  killing  by 
Culti-Packing  winter  wheat 
in  early  spring. 


Culti-Packing  directly  after 
seeder  to  cause  quick  ger¬ 
mination. 


CULTI-PACKERS  FOR  SALE  BY 

JOHN  DEERE  DEALERS 


Culti-Packing  field  of 
young  oats. 


Culti-Packing  growing  corn 
Quick  Detachable  Wheels 
removed  for  straddling 


r  O  W  S  • 


The  Busiest  Implement 
on  the  Farm 


The  farmer  who  uses  the  Culti-Packer  in  the 
right  way  will  keep  it  busy  more  days  of  the 
year  than  any  other  tool  on  the  farm. 

From  the  early  spring  when  it  prevents  winter  kill¬ 
ing  in  the  wheat  field  and  meadow,  till  the  last  day 
of  fall  seeding,  there  is  work  where  the  Culti-Packer 
will  repay  many  fold  the  time  spent  in  using  it. 

To  begin  with  it  starts  the  seed  bed  right  by  crush¬ 
ing  all  clods,  firming  out  harmful  air  spaces  and 
mulching  the  surface.  Following  the  drill  or  planter 
it  presses  soil  about  the  seed,  causing  quick,  even  ger¬ 
mination  and  preventing  crusts.  When  plants  are 
small  it  .stirs  the  soil,  pressing  it  about  the  roots,  de¬ 
stroying  any  clods  or  crusts  and  keeping  the  field  in 
good  growing  condition.  It  keeps  moisture  in  the  soil 
against  dry  weather  by  packing  the  soil  underneath 
and  at  the  same  time  stirring  and  mulching  the  surface. 

On  every  crop  the  farmer  raises  the  Culti-Packer  is  being  success¬ 
fully  used.  \\  heat,  corn,  oats,  alfalfa,  cotton,  rice,  sugar  cane, 
sugar  beets,  flax,  potatoes,  etc. 

Dr,  Taifc  Butler,  editor  of  THE,  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER,  says: 

-Next  to  the  plow  and  section  harrow  the  Culti-Packer  would  take 
third  place  among  the  necessary  implements  on  the  farm.’’ 

Look  up  the  Culti-Packer  now  at  the  nearest  John  Deere  dealer. 
Ask  him  tor  the  56-page  illustrated  book  “Soil  Sense”  and  read 
what  farm  authorities  everywhere  say  about  this  remarkable  tool. 


The  Dunham  Co.,S^ 


OHIO 

(Suburb  of  Cleveland). 


A  FARM  FENCE  FAMINE! 

If  you  will  need  fence  next  spring  and  know 
where  you  can  buy,  DO  IT  NOW,  even  if  you  have  to 
borrow  the  money.  Don’t  wait  for  the  price 
to  come  down  nor  buy  more  than  you  will  really 
need,  for  many  will  have  to  go  without.  Reason 
for  this  prediction  explained  in  our  “Pence  Famine 
Bulletin.”  Free  for  the  asking.  Not  at  all;  you’re  welcome. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  2g  Maumee  St,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


JUST  OUT 


from  factory”  Bargain  Book 
on  Fence  and  Gates.  Prices 
way  belowcompetition.  Values 
bigger  than  ever.  Get  it  today. 

I  Pay  ALL  Freight 

Brown  Fence  lasts  longest  be¬ 
cause  built  strongest,  stiffest. 
All  wires  same  size,  heavily 

galvanized.  150  styles.  Also 
ates.  Lawn  Fence  and  Barb 
Wire  at  bargain  prices. 


Sample  and  book  free,  postpaid. 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept,  259  Cleveland,  0, 


I 


ou  use  noney  -everyone  does 
-kidd  les  and  grown-ups.  Keep 
one  hive  or  more  in  your  back 
yard,  garden  or  orchard  We  ll 
tell  you  how  by 

THE  ROOT  WAY 

Our  50  years  of  bee  -keeping 
experience  at  your  service 

Little  expense  to  start.  Bees  hunt 
their  own  food.  Lots  ot  fun  and  pro¬ 
fit  and  easily  kept  and  cared  for  Write 
for  free  book.  Contains  fascinating  in¬ 
formation  about  bees  and  beekeeping. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 
182  Main  St.  Medina,  O. 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  madeof  the 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned  —  everlasting.  You  don't 
have  to  dig  'em  up  to  be  replaced  every  tew  years  Write  for  prices. 
Sold  in  carload  lots.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
NATCO  Silo,  NATCO  Corn  Crib,  NATCO  Building  Tile  and  NATCO 
.  Sewer  Pipe,  Send  for  the  new  editio  i  ofourbook/’Natcoon  theFarm”. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  1121  Fuliim  Building,  Pittsbuigh,  Pa. 


Power  Operated  Shearing  Machines 

The  Stewart  Little  Wonder  handles  200 
to  400  head  a  day.  It  consists  of 

2  Stewart  Power  Shearing  Ma¬ 
chines;  2  Stewart  wide  shears; 

12  combs  (lower  knife);  24  cut¬ 
ters  (upper  knife). 

1  power  grinder  for  sharpening 
combs  and  cutters. 

1 — 2  h.  p.  Little  Wonder  Gasoline 
Engine— high  tension  magneto. 
Engine  may  be  used  for  other  work  after 
shearing.  Price  of  complete  outfit  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  $163.20.  If  uot  convenient 
to  remit  iu  full  send  10<^>  with  order  and 
pay  balance  on  arrival.  Return  for  full 
refund  including  freight,  if  not  satisfied. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dopl.  C-141,  |2th  St-  and  Contral  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Sent  on 
1 0  Days’ 

Trial 


Insures  crop  success  in  wet 
land.  Saves  hillsides.  DigsV 
shaped  ditch  In  any  soil.  Ad¬ 
justable  to  narrow  or  wide  cut 
Mostly  steel.  Reversible, 
Equals  100  men.  Write  for 
free  book,  prices,  termsand 
money -back  guarantee. 
Simplex  Farm  Ditcher  Co. ,  Inc. 
Box  8f>  Owensboro.  Ky. 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 


No.  1  Mill  for  grinding  Drv 
Bonos,  Oyster  Shells,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphate  Mills,  Green  Bono 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Feed 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mills  of  all  sizes  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Writ©  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 
Box  5  Easton,  Pa. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Part  II. 

On  the  wall  of  our  old  living-room  at 
home  was  a  chromo  entitled  “Jriseph  and 
His  Brethren.”  It  was  an  \cfnl  work 
of  art.  It  showed  a  group  of  men  putting 
a  hoy  down  into  a  hole  in  Jthe  ground, 
and  as  a  work  of  art  it  would  have  made 
the  head  of  the  art  department  here  weep 
in  misery,  and  yet  it  affected  me  deeply. 

I  used  to  stand  and  study  it.  with  the 
result  that  at  least  one  chapter  of  the 
Bible  gave  me  great  joy.  and  that  was 
tin'  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brothers. 
That  story  helped  to  keep  me  sweet  and 
hopeful  on  the  frooty  side  of  the  barn, 
for  1  reasoned  it  all  out  as  I  worked. 
Here,  I  thought,  was  a  farm  boy.  He 
did  rather  more  than  his  share  of  living 
on ‘the  frosty  side,  and  see  what  he  came 
to.  I  used  to  picture  Joseph  in  mind  as 
he  came  walking  over  the  desert  carrying 
his  father’s  instructions  about  the  sheep 
and  the  management  of  the  farm.  His 
brothers  saw  him  coining,  and  they  said 
among  themselves,  “Behold,  this  dreamei 
cometh.”  You  see,  even  in  those  days, 
practical  men  could  not  understand  the 
value  of  a  dreamer,  poet  or  a  thinker  as 
the  lirst  aid  to  practical  agriculture.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Joseph  the  dreamer 
often  forgot  to  water  the  sheep.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  got  away  from  him  when 
he  was  herding  them,  and  so  his  brothers 
quickly  got  rid  of  him,  and  they  sent  him 
off  to  the  place  where  they  thought 
dreams  never  came  true.  And  that  is 
where  they  made  their  mistake,  and  the 
same  mistake  is  often  made  in  these  days 
by  other  practical  farmers,  for  dreams 
that  are  based  on  faith  and  pure  ambition 
always  come  true.  If  Joseph  had  not 
been  a  dreamer,  carrying  the  ideals  of  his 
childhood  into  Egypt,  we  can  readily 
understand  which  side  of  the  barn  his 
brothers  would  have  gone  to  when  they 
appeared  before  him  later,  but  Joseph  was 
a  man  who  remembered  the  dreams  and 
the  hopes  of  his  childhood  kindly,  and  he 
gave  those  brothers  the  sunniest  side  of 
the  barn,  and  by  doing  so  he  made  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  great  men  in  history. 

You  may  surely  take  it  from  me  that 
at  some  time  in  your  life,  if  you  prove 
worth  the  salt  you  have  eaten,  your  State 
or  your  country  will  call  you  up  before 
the  judgment  seat,  and  will  say  to  you . 

“1  demand  your  life.  In  your  youth 
you  had  ideals  of  manhood  and  of  service. 

I  have  trained  you  and  given  you  knowl¬ 
edge.  I  now  demand  your  life  as  proof 
that  your  old  ideals  were  true.’ 

That  comes  to  all  men  not  only  on  the 
battlefield,  but  in  all  -the  humble  walks 
0f  life — the  farm,  the  factory,  the  shop, 
wherever  men  are  put  at  labor,  and  it 
means  a  life  given  to  service,  the  use 
of  power  and  knowledge,  in  order  that 
men  less  fortunate  may  live  on  the  sunny 

side  of  the  barn 

***** 

There  is  not  a  mar.  or  women  here 
today,  with  gray  in  their  hair,  who  will 
not  be  glad  to  tell  you,  if  they  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  honest  with  themselves,  that  this 
call  has  surely  come  to  them.  They  may 
not  tell  you  how  they  met  it,  but  it  has 
come  as  a  part  of  their  lives.  When  it 
did  come,  and  they  seriously  attempted  to 
take  stock  of  their  service  to  the  world, 
they  ran  upon  a  curious  thing.  They 
found  that  their  material  service,  by 
which  I  mean  their  money,  their  wisdom, 
their  power  over  others,  were  badly 
scorched  in  the  lire  of  analysis.  About 
all  that  will  finally  go  through  to  the 
record  will  be  the  really  unlifting  things 
of  education,  which  are  the  poetry,  the 
imagination,  and  the  joy  of  service.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  hardest  task  for  any  person  in 
thi,s  audience  today  would  be  to  write 
down  on  paper  10  absolutely  unselfish 
things  that  he  has  ever  done  in  his  life. 
It  would  seem  easy  for  a  man  or  woman 
of  50  years  to  find  10  things  of  such  up¬ 
lifting  service  that  they  never  considered 
their  own  interest  in  doing  them,  and  yet 
I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  it  would  be 
hard  for  them  to  name  these  10  things. 

We  had  something  of  an  illustration  of 
this  when  America  entered  the  great  war. 
Many  of  us  felt  honestly  that  our  boys 
were  not  quite  up  to  the  standard.  We 
thought  they  were  a  little  lazv.  or  inef¬ 
ficient  or  spoiled,  because  they  did  not 
think  as  we  did  about  labor  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  work.  We  did  not  realize  what 
the  trouble  was,  and  so  we  generally 
charged  it  to  the  influence  of  mother’s 
side  of  the  family.  We  could  not  under¬ 
stand  that  by  education,  training  and  ex¬ 
ample,  we  had  simply  taught  those  boys 
only  the  material  and  selfish  side  of  life. 
They  demanded  unconsciously  more  of 
the  poetry  and  romance  of  life,  and  the 
war  swept  them  away  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 


We  suddenly  woke  uu  to  find  that  under 
the  inspiration  of  an  unselfish  desire,  our 
lazy  and  careless  boys  had  become  the 
finest  soldiers’  this  world  has  ever  seen. 
They  were  made  so  through  the  power  of 
poetry  and  imagination,  for  “making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy”  is  only  an¬ 
other  name  for  making  the  great  life  ot- 
fering  in  order  that  helpless  men  and 
women  may  know  the  comfort  and  glory 
of  living  on  the  “sunny  side  of  the  barn.’ 

***** 

I  think  I  have  lived  long  enough  and 
under  conditions  which  fit  me  to  know 
human  nature  better  than  most  men  know 
books.  Our  present  improved  man  came 
from  a  savage.  Originally  man  was  a 
confirmed  dweller  on  the  frosty  side  of 
the  barn.  As  human  life  has  developed, 
the  tendency  has  been  for  this  man  to 
run  for  a  warm  place  on  the  sunny  side. 
In  order  to  get  there,  his  natural  ten¬ 
dency  has  been  to  crowd  some  weaker 
brother  back  into  the  frost.  We  may  not 
like  to  admit  it.  but  as  we  have  crowded 
poetry  and  imagination  and  love  out  of 
agricultural  education,  we  have  lost  track 
of  the  thought  that  there  is  one  great 
duty  we  owe  to  society  for  the  great 
educational  machine  she  has  given  us. 
That  one  great  life  duty  is  to  try  to 
carry  some  more  unfortunate  brother 
out  of  the  frost  into  the  comfort  of  the 
sunny  side  of  the  barn.  We  art-  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  trying  to  leave  this 
practical  betterment  to  the  Legislature  or 
to  the  Federal  Government,  when  it  never 
can  be  done  unless  we  do  it  ourselves,  as 
a  part  of  human  sacrifice.  Y’ou  must  re¬ 
member  that  in  spite  of  all  our  scientific 
work,  the  world  is  still  largely  fed  and 
clothed  by  the  plain  farmers,  whose  stock 
in  trade  is  largely  human  nature  and  in¬ 
stinct.  The  shadow  which  undoubtedly 
lies  over  farming  today  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  too  many  of  these  men  and  women 
feel  that  they  are  booked  hopelessly  to 
spend  their  lives  on  the  frosty  side  of  the 
barn. 

***** 

It.  is  in  large  part  a  mental  trouble,  a 
feeling  of  deep  resentment,  such  as  in  a 
very  much  smaller  way  came  to  me  as  a 
little  boy,  for  you  will  see  how  real  and 
true  are  the  ideals  of  childhood.  The  aim 
of  this  great  college,  standing  here  on 
the  hills  with  the  sunlight  in  its  face,  the 
great  aim  of  all  farm  education,  should  In¬ 
to  find  some  way  of  putting  poetry  and 
imagination  into  the  hearts  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  now  on  the  frosty 
side  of  the  barn.  There  is  more  in  this 
than  any  mere  increase  of  food  produc¬ 
tion,  or  increase  of  land  values.  A  great 
industrial  revolution  is  facing  this  na¬ 
tion.  Such  things  have  come  before  again 
and  again.  They  were  always  threaten¬ 
ing.  and  every  time  they  appeared  strong 
men  and  women  feared  for  the  future  of 
their  country.  Yet  in  times  past  these  dark 
storms  have  always  broken  themselves 
against  a  solid  wall  of  contented  and  pros¬ 
perous  freeholders.  They  always  disap¬ 
pear  and  turn  into  a  gentle,  reviving  raiu 
when  they  strike  the  sunny  side  of  the 
barn.  That  is  where  the  errors  and  mis¬ 
takes  of  society  are  taken  apart  and  re¬ 
made,  better  than  ever  before,  by  skilled 
and  happy  workmen.  It.  is  on  the  frosty 
side  of  the  barn,  in  the  unhappy  shadows, 
where  men  tear  down  and  destroy  without 
attempting  to  rebuild,  for  there  can  be  no 
human  progress  except  that  which  is 
finally  built  upon  contentment  and  faith 
Men  and  women  must  be  brought  to^  the 
sunny  side  of  the  barn  if  this  nation  is  to 
remain  the  land  of  opportunity,  and  such 
men  and  women  as  we  have  here  must  do 
the  work. 

***** 

If  you  ask  me  liow  this  is  to  he  done. 
I  can  only  go  back  to  childhood  once  more 
for  an  illustration.  I  know  all  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  following  little  drama.  We 
will  call  the  children  John,  Mary  and 
Bert.  John  and  Mary  were  relatives  of 
the  old  gentleman  who  owned  the  farm, 
and  they  came  for  a  long  visit.  Bert  was 
the  farm  boy,  put  out  to  work  on  that 
farm  for  his  board  and  clothes,  one  of 
the  thousands  of  war  orphans  who  repre¬ 
sented  a  great  legacy  which  the  Civil  War 
had  left  to  this  country.  John  and  Mary 
were  bright  and  petted  and  pampered 
You  know  how  such  smart  city  children 
can  usually  outshine  and  outbluff  a  farm 
boy.  The  woman  of  the  house,  a  thrifty 
New  England  soul,  decided  that  this  was 
her  chance  to  get  the  woodshed  filled  with 
dry  wood,  and  so  she  put  the  three  chil¬ 
dren  at  it.  Before  Bert  knew  what  was 
going  on,  those  city  children  had  it  all 
“organized.”  Bert  was  to  work  on  tin- 
frosty  side  of  the  barn  where  the  wood- 
pile  was,  and  lie  was  to  saw  and  split 
all  the  wood.  John  played  until  Bert 
had  split  an  armful,  then  John  carried 
it  about  two  rods  to  the  shed,  where 
Mary  took  it  out  of  his  arms  and  piled 
it  inside.  I  have  lived  some  years  since 
that  time,  and  I  have  seen  many  enter¬ 
prises  come  and  go,  and  if  that  arrange¬ 
ment  is  not  typical  of  thousands  of  cases 
which  show  the  relation  between  farmer 
and  middleman  and  handler,  I  have 
simply  lived  and  observed  in  vain,  and 
Bert  represented  the  funner. 

***** 

And  the  distribution  of  the  dollar  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange  for  that  combination 
was  still  more  typical.  Now  and  then 
the  woman  would  .  think  the  woodshed 
was  not  filling  very  fast,  so  that  some 
form  of  bribery  to  labor  was  necessary. 
She  would  then  come  out  with  half  a  pie. 
or  a  few  cookies,  to  stimulate  the  work. 
Strange  to  say,  the  distribution  of  this 
prize  was  always  given  to  the  girl.  She 
was  doing  that  absolutely  useless,  work 
Of  piling*  the  wood,  and  yet  the  pie  and 
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No  Table  DrinK 
Has  Ever  Taken 
The  Place  Of 

THe  Original 

P0STUM  CEREAL 

Boil  just  like  coffee — 15  minutes  after 
boiling  begins.  Its  delicious  flavor,  rich 
seal  brown  color  and  fine  aroma  make  it 
such  a  satisfying  cup  that  Postum  is  the 
ideal  drink  with  meals  for  both  children 
and  grown  people. 

Used  in  place  of  coflee  it  provides  a  real 
health  drink.  Contains  no  drugs,  no  caflein 
as  does  coffee;  doesn’t  make  you  nervous, 
sleepless  or  fretful. 
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“  There’s  a  Reason 

At  Grocers — two  sizes  1 5c  &  25c. 


Cut  Shearing  Expense 

Old  fashioned  shearing  methods  take  up  too 
much  of  hired  man’s  time  and  leave  undesirable 
second  cuts.  Save  money  by  shearing  with  a 
Stewart  No.  9  Hall  Rearing  Machine.  Shears  at 
least  one-half  faster;  leaves  no  second  cuts  and 
does  not  scar  sheep.  Only  $14.  Send  $2 — pay 
balance  on  arrival.  Soon  pays  for  itself.  Write 
for  eatalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  141,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St-,  New  York 


$200  Land 

One  of  the  country’s  ablest  land  experts 
recently  said  to  a  group  of  bankers:  “My 
judgment  is  that  every  acre  of  land  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  is  arable,  will  command  $200 
an  acre  within  ten  years.”  As  the  price  of 
land  goes  up,  bigger  crops  are  necessary  if  the 
land  is  to  yield  the  same  or  larger  profits. 
This  is  why  you  should  use 

A- A-  C-  Fertilizers 

for  they  contain  the  essential  available  plant  foods  prop¬ 
erly  proportioned,  scientifically  compounded,  and  ready 
for  immediate  application  when  needed.  The  name  of 
The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.  is  a  synonym 
for  service  as  well  as  quality.  Our  Agricultural  Service 
Bureau,  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  gladly  aid  you 
and  any  one  of  our  many  sales  departments,  located  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  will  give  you 
genuine  A.  A.  C.  service.  Write  today.  A 
postal  card  will  do. 

How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers 
is  the  title  of  a  53  page  book  containing  information  every 
fanner  needs  in  relation  to  the  proper  use  of  fertilizers,  it  shows 
where  profit  is  to  be  found,  and  how  to  get  it.  It  is  different 
from  other  fertilizer  books  and  is  not  a  catalogue.  Any  one  of 
our  offices  named  below  will  send  it  to  you  free.  Simply 
mention  this  paper  and  ask  for  the  book. 

Th*American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 
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the  cookies  were  handed  to  her  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  For  a  great  many  centuries, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  farmer  never  had 
much  of  a  chance  with  the  town  man 
when  it  came  to  receiving  favors  from 
the  ladies,  and  in  the  distribution  of  that 
pie  John  and  Mary  usually  ate  about 
seven-eighths  of  it,  and  handed  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  Bert,  for  even  then  those  city 
children  had  formed  the  idea  that  a 
silent,  unresisting  farm  boy  was  made  to 
be  the  beast  of  burden,  fit  for  the  frosty 
side  of  the  barn,  and  I  am  frank  to  say 
after  all  these  years  that  the  diminutive 
slice  of  pie  served  out  to  Bert  gave  me 
the  original  idea  of  the  35-cent  dollar. 

*  *  >s  *  * 

And  just  as  happens  in  other  and 
larger  forms  of  business,  there  were  in 
that  toy  performance  of  a  great  drama, 
forms  of  legislative  bribery  for  middlemen 
and  farmers.  Those  children  were  told 
that  if  they  would  hurry  and  get  the 
woodshed  filled  up,  they  would  receive 
pleasure  and  a  present.  John  and  Mary, 
as  middlemen,  might  go  to  the  circus, 
while  the  boy  on  the  saw  would  receive 
a  fine  present.  This  would  be  a  book 
which  told  how  a  splendid  little  boy  sawed 
15  cords  of  wood  in  two  weeks,  and  then 
asked  his  mother  if  he  couldn't  please  go 
down  the  road  and  saw  five  cords  more 
for  a  poor  widow  woman  duriug  *his 
play  time.  Ever  since  the  world  began, 
that  seems  to  have  beeu  the  idea  of 

agricultural  legislation.  The  real  direct 
pleasure  and  profit  have  gone  to  John 
and  Mary,  while  to  Bert  has  gone  the 
promise  of  an  education  which  will  teach 
him  how  to  work  a  little  harder.  Look¬ 
ing  back  over  the  world’s  history,  the 

most  astonishing  thing  to  me  is  that 

society  has  failed  to  see  that  the  best 
investment  of  public  money  and  power 
is  that  made  closest  up  to  the  ground, 
the  great  mother  of  us  all.  Other  inter¬ 
ests  have  received  it.  largely  because  they 
have  been  able  to  organize  and  make  a 
stronger  appeal  to  the  imagination. 

❖  #  >:«  * 

Of  course  in  every  drama  of  human  life 
there  has  to  be  a  crisis  where  the  actors 
come  to  blows,  and  it  happened  so  in 
this  case.  There  came  one  day  particu¬ 
larly  cold,  and  with  a  special  run  of 
hard  and  knotty  wood  to  be  sawed.  That 
gave  John  and  Mary  more  time  for  play, 
and  put  an  extra  job  on  Bert.  I  cannot 
tell  just  how  the  battle  started :  it  may 
have  beeu  caused  by  Mary,  for  a  thousand 
times  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  re¬ 
lations  between  two  boys  and  a  girl  have 
upset  al  calculations  and  changed  the 
history  of  the  world.  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  spirit  of  injustice  boiled  up  in  the 
heart  of  that  boy  on  the  saw.  and  swept 
away  his  peaceful  disposition.  At  any 
rate,  when  John  found  fault  because  be 
did  not  work  faster,  Bert  dropped  his 
saw  and  tackled  the  tormentor.  We  are 
now  in  a  great  building  that  was  erected 
as  a  temple  of  agriculture,  a»d  in  such 
a  temple  we  should  only  be  told.  I  sup¬ 
pose,  of  the  cases  where  science  has  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  farmer.  If  I  am  to  tell 
the  truth,  however,  I  am  forced  to  admit 
that  there  was  no  science  at  all  about  the 
battle  which  that  boy  put  up  for  the  rights 
of  farm  labor,  lie  should,  I  suppose,  have 
imitated  some  of  the  old  heroes  described 
by  Homer  and  Virgil,  but  as  the  rage  of 
battle  came  over  him.  the  most  effective 
tighter  he  could  think  of  was  the  old  ram. 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  he  lowered  his 
head,  and,  without  regard  for  science, 
butted  John  in  the  stomach  and  knocked 
him  down.  Then  he  sat  on  his  enemy, 
took  hold  of  his  hair  with  both  hands,  and 
proceeded  to  pound  his  head  on  the  frosty 
ground,  while  Mary  danced  about,  not 
caring  to  interfere,  but  evidently  waiting 
to  bestow  her  favors  upon  the  victor. 
And  just  as  John  was  getting  ready  to 
call  “enough”  the  kitchen  door  opened  : 
and  out  came  the  woman  of  the  house 
with  the  old  minister.  h.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Imperial  Epineuse  and  Pacific  Plums 

<  >n  page  351  is  a  very  interesting  ar¬ 
ticle  on  different  fruits  to  be  grown  in 
the  East.  Regarding  the  plum,  after  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  same.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Imperial  Epineuse 
and  Pacific  should  be  grown  here  in  the 
East  to  the  exclusion  of  other  kinds,  when 
for  one's  own  home  use.  I  will  appre¬ 
ciate  very  much  indeed  your  candid  opin¬ 
ion  regarding  this,  and  where  the  two 
varieties  named  can  be  purchased. 

New  York.  l.  s.  p. 

Prof.  Hedrick  says  he  feels  sure  that 
the  Imperial  Epineuse  and  Pacific  plum 
are  well  adapted  to  this  locality.  At 
present  they  can  only  bo  obtained  from 
some  of  the  Pacific  coast  nurseries. 


Poor  Coal 

IVhat  can  I  do  about  poor  coal?  The 
egg  coal  I  get  is  about  one-eighth  stone, 
and  that  means  I  pay  $120  per  year  for 
stone.  Is  there  any  remedy?  w.  p.  t.. 

Baldwinsville.  Mass. 

(Jrin  and  bear  it  or  change  coal  dealers. 
But  we  doubt  if  the  other  fellow  can  do 
better,  until  competition  re-establishes 
quality.  As  long  as  any  black  thing  that 
came  in  a  car  was  coal  and  was  sold  at  a 
fixed  price  there  was  no  escape  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  fellow  who  could  not  buy  on  analysis. 
If  we  ate  coal  we  could  appeal  to  all- 
powerful  boards  of  health  to  “establish  a 
standard."  as  for  milk,  but  till  such  a 
standard  is  fixed  you  can  sell  anything 
you  like  as  “coal”  if  you  can  get  buyers. 

F.  D.'c. 


These 
Letters 
Tell  the 
Users’ 
Stories 

In  Their 
Own  Words 

Read  Them 


Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 
With  the  Martin  we  dug  60 
rods,  2  feet  deep,  in  1  hour  and 
30  minutes,  using  3  horses  and 
2  men.  and  after  putting  in  the 
tile  filled  it  up  in  30  minutes. 

THOMAS  HUTCHINGS. 
R.  P.  D.  No.  3. 


I  Want  To  Prove  To  You 
That  You  Can  Absolutely 

Insure  Against  Crop  Failure 

Get  This 
Free  Book  Now 

THERE  is  no  need  trusting  to  the  luck  of  the 
season  if  you  own  one  of  these  wonderful 
machines.  Read  the  letters  reproduced  on  this 
page.  We  have  thousands  of  such  letters  from 
Martin  users  in  every  state.  They  tell  the  story 
of  the  Martin  better  than  we  can  teli  it.  Get 
full  story  by  sending  for  our  free  book. 


Green  Bay.  Wis. 
The  Martin:  We  had  320 
acres  of  flat  land  and  al¬ 
ways  when  it  rained  the 
water  stood  on  the  land 
until  it  soaked  into  the 
ground  and  consequently 
the  land  kept  soft  and  too 
wet  to  work. 

Before  ditching  we  could 
not  get  over  from  $15  to  $20 
per  acre  for  our  land.  After 
ditching  and  getting  the 
land  into  shape  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  it  is  worth  $75  an  acre. 
The  water  rushes  through 
these  ditches  when  it  rams 
and  no  water  remains 
standing  on  the  land. 

I  have  promised  myself 
great  results  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
I  was  not  mistaken  in  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  BODENHEIMF.R 


Remember,  the  Mar¬ 
tin  is  not  a  big. 
heavy, expensive  ma¬ 
chine.  Every  farmer 
in  America  can  afford 
to  own  one.  It  will 
do  your  farm  Ditch¬ 
ing  for  open  drainage 
or  irrigation.  Tiling, 
Terracing.  Road 
Making,  Filling,  Lev- 
elin g,  a n d  it  builds 
Dikes,  moves  Snow, 
cleans  out  weed- 
clogged 
Ditches, 
does  every 
conceiv¬ 
able  dirt- 
moving  job. 


Model  20 


I  want  to  tell  yon  the 
true  story  of  what 
this  tool  does.  It 
has  made  thousands 
of  poor  farms  profit- 
ableand  hasincreas- 
ed  production  on 
farms  that  were 
thought  to  be  al¬ 
ready  producing 
their  limit.  Good 
drainage  enables  the 
soil  to  breathe.  It 
prevents  soil  becom¬ 
ing  sour  and  stale,  enables  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  to  creep  down  to  the  plant 
roots.  Drainage  is  true  crop 
insurance. 


Leesville,  S.  C. 

I  like  the  MARTIN  fine. 
I  terraced  about  200  acres 
of  land  in  two  days.  It 
wouldhave  taken  20hands 
a  week  to  do  the  work. 
Yours  truly. 

F.  A.  BARR. 


Sold  on  10  Days’  Trial 


Uniontown,  Ala. 

My  Manager,  Mr.  Tacker,  pronounces  the 
implements  a  great  success  in  ditching,  es¬ 
pecially  hillside  and  terrace  ditching.  He 
tells  me,  with  four  good  mules  the  Martin 
and  two  men  he  can  do  more  ditching  in  one 
day  than  100  men  can  with  picks  and  shovels. 
I  could  not  be  made  to  part  with  my  ditchers 
for  any  coiuideration. 

Respect  fully, 

G.  B.  JOHNSON. 


Farm  Ditcher,  Terracer, 
Road  Grader 


Arkville,  New  York, 

I  have  tried  the  Ditcher 
in  roots,  stones  and  dirt 
and  I  cannot  say  too  much 
in  its  praise. 

It  will  do  the  work  of  20 
men  easily  In  the  Catskill 
Mountains  of  New  York. 
Yours  very  truly, 

R.  H.  MOLYNEAUX. 


Reversible,  adjustable;  no  wheels  or  cogs.  All  steel.  Made 
in  2,  4  and  6-horse  and  tractor  sizes.  Economical  and 
easy  to  handle.  No  farm  or  ranch  outfit  complete  without  a  ‘‘MARTIN.” 

Get  the  Full  Story— Insure  Against'  Crop 
Failure— Write  For  the  Free  Book 


Don't  turn  away  from  this  page  in 
your  paper  without  sending  me 
your  name.  I  will  show  you  as 
many  letters  from  owners  as  you 
want  to  see  and  will  tell  you  many 
interesting  facts  about  the  machine. 
Writing  to  me  commits  you  to  noth¬ 
ing.  It  only  gives  me  the  chance  to 
tell  you  more  about  the  wonderful 
tool  that  can  not  be  told  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement. 

W.  A.  STEELE,  Pres,  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  & 
GRADER  COMPANY 

Box  1934  Owensboro, 

Kentucky 


Dear  Sirs:— 

While  conducting:  a  tractor 
demonstration  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  The 
Yuba  Tractor  people  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene  with¬ 
out  a  load  for  their  tractor. 
I  discovered  one  of  your 
ditchers  at  the  Rondstadt 
Machine  Company,  which 
I  borrowed  to  use  as  a  load 
on  the  Yuba  40  H.  P.  Trac¬ 
tor. 

We  dug:  an  irrigation  ditch 
about  5  feet  deep,  complet¬ 
ing  the  ditch  in  about  four 
runs,  plowing  some  soft 
caliche,  which  is  about  as 
hard  as  our  shale-like  lime¬ 
stone 

We  pulled  a  large  chain  in 
two,  and  straightened  sev¬ 
eral  links  in  this  same 
chain.  Your  ditcher  stood 
the  strain  perfectly  and 
came  out  without  apparent 
damage.  Yours  very  truly. 

JAS,  A.  FARRA, 
Agricultural  Euguntr. 


Top  Dress  Your  Crops 

with  NITROGEN  and  POTASH. 

Obtained  by  concentration  of  the  Potash  found  in  Caliche 
at  our  Chilean  Refineries — analysis  17%  Ammonia.  17% 
1  otash  :  all  water  soluble,  and  is  the  best  and  most  effective 
combination  of  Nitrate  Potash. 


Cheapest  Nitrogen 
Cheapest  Potash  — 
Equal  to  Nitrate  of 
Soda  at  $81.00  per 
ton,  and  Potash  at 
$4.00  per  unit . 

It  is  all  available.  Use  one  hundred  pounds  per  acre  alone,  or  mix 
with  Acid  Phosphate  and  any  other  fertilize  or  fertilizer  material,  and 
.von  have  the  best  complete  fertilizer. 

Mil.  K.  M.  TURNER.  Pres. 


(IOO%  AVAILABLE. 


General  Acoustic  Company.  New  York  City,  says: 

"1  placed  this  on  corn  when  it  was  about  twelve  inches  high,  with 
splendid  results.  The  corn  was  considered  the  best  raised  in  Rock¬ 
land  County  and  was  awarded  first  prize  at  the  New  City  Fair.  It 
yielded  almost  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.” 

We  have  many  other  testimonials 


PRJCp  •  F-  O.  B.  Cars,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Wilmington, 

_ *  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  New 

Orleans,  $7.50  per  100  lbs.  Special  carload  prices. 

For  further  information,  directions,  formulas  for  mixing,  etc.,  write 
nearest  office  to  you.  Address  Desk  N.  P.-29,  any  branch. 


NiTRATE^fli  Agencies 


85  Water  St. 

4/ P  N>  New  York 

*  City 


Main 

Office 


Norfolk.  Va. 
Savannah.  Ga. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
New  Orleans.  I.a. 
Columbus.  Ohio 
San  Juan.  P.  R. 
Havana.  Cuba 


Nitrate  of  Soda,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides,  Chemicals,  Colors,  Feeds 


says;  Don  t  take  chances  with 
lightning— insurance  won’t  repay 
the  property  loss  when  it  strikes 
—nor  bring  back  the  life  that’s 
snuffed  out  by  a  thunderbolt. 

Security  Lightning  Rods 
Give  Guaranteed  Protection 

Made  of  99. 8fo  pure  Lake 
Superior  Copper— the  best  light¬ 
ning  conductor  known.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  and  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Exchanges. 

Our  Patented  Security  Water 
Ground  Connection  insures 
permanently  moist  grounding 
under  all  conditions. 

M  rite  for  free  book — Stop  Lightning  Losses 

Security  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

504  Pine  St.  Burlington,  Wis. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Owa  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
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Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 

advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  tho  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  THUS  Hr  rap  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser 


I  cannot  desist  from  writing-  an  open  postal  card ; 
want  everybody  between  this  city  and  New  York  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  your  super-splendid  periodical.  It 
has  been  in  our  family  since  it  was  born,  and  has  con¬ 
tinuously  improved  until  the  March  1  number  is  far 
superior  to  any  other  similar  publication.  Yon  are  giv¬ 
ing  too  much  for  the  price.  H.  B.  OLIN. 

Philadelphia. 

{{T^TTILESS  publicity”  suits  us.  We  are  glad  to 

■L  have  our  name  before  all  who  read  postal 
cards  in  the  mail.  Our  friend  notes  the  three  “3s” 
in  our  address,  “333  W.  30th  St.,”  and  says  “four  of 
a  kind  heats  two  pairs.”  Perhaps  some  of  our  friends 
understand  his  language.  There  are  plenty  of  fam¬ 
ilies  in  which  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  reached  four  genera¬ 
tions. 

* 

• 

HE  Federal  Land  bank  for  the  district  covering 
New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  is 
located  at  Springfield,  Mass.  At  the  end  of  two 
years’  operation  it  presents  the  following  figures  : 


Maine  . 

No.  of 
Assoc. 

17 

No.  of 
Loans 
335 

Amt.  of  Loans 
$550,300 

New  Hampshire  .... 

8 

92 

197,350 

Vermont  . 

11 

215 

592.300 

Massachusetts . 

15 

460 

1.150.155 

Rhode  Island . 

•> 

w 

30 

67,600 

Connecticut  . 

15 

260 

803,950 

New  York . 

46 

866 

2.635.590 

New  Jersey  . 

17 

172 

575.850 

When  this  system  of  Federal  loans  was  started  it 
was  not  generally  thought  that  this  district  would 
patronize  it  largely.  This  is  the  great  money  center 
of  the  country,  and  farm  loans  had  been  quite  easy. 
These  figures,  however,  show  that  over  $5,000,000 
have  been  Invested  through  the  banks,  and  this,  we 
think,  is  only  a  beginning.  Probably  a  good  share  of 
this  money  was  borrowed  to  wipe  out  old  obligations 
and  assume  new  ones.  We  think  that  as  the  years 
go  on  this  bank  will  give  a  new  character  to  the 
Eastern  farm  mortgage  and  make  it  a  more  desirable 
security.  The  system  is  not  by  any  means  perfect, 
because  it  does  not  give  the  man  without  capital  a 
chance  to  use  his  character  as  an  asset.  After  the 
system  has  become  firmly  established  we  believe  it 
will  he  improved  so  as  to  give  the  tenant  and  supe¬ 
rior  hired  man  a  better  chance  at  capital. 

* 

Farming  conditions  in  New  England  are  at  a  critical 
point.  New  England  imports  So  per  cent  of  her  food 
supplies  for  man  and  beast.  She  can  and  should  pro¬ 
duce  85  per  cent  or  more  thereof.  The  seriousness  of  tho 
situation  is  attested  by  the  recent  formation  (1918)  of 
a  league  of  manufacturers  in  Massachusetts  to  promote 
agriculture  in  order  that  New  England’s  industrial  su¬ 
premacy  may  not  be  further  endangered  by  enforced 
removal  to  centers  of  larger  food  production  and  lower 
food  costs.  J  -  s.  B. 

BSOLFTELY  true.  No  nation,  no  section,  can 
endure  and  thrive  unless  it  can  produce  the 
larger  part  of  its  food  supply,  or  at  least  a  good 
share  of  its  bread  and  meat.  England  nearly  lost  the 
great  war  through  her  mistaken  policy  of  neglecting 
agriculture  and  going  to  other  nations  for  her  food. 
It  is  political  suicide  for  any  nation  or  any  section  to 
degrade  agriculture  and  discourage  farmers  by  giv¬ 
ing  preference  and  privilege  to  manufacturing.  Now 
England  lias  been  traveling  the  road  along  which  old 
England  walked  into  trouble.  The  terrible  Winter 
of  last  year  and  the  trouble  over  freight  service  1ms 
shown  the  New  England  people  their  peril.  All  the 
money  and  credit  of  that  rich  section  will  not  pre¬ 
vail  to  hold  her  manufacturing  industries  unless  the 
local  food  supplies  of  bread  and  meat  can  he  in¬ 
creased.  And  they  can  be.  There  is  only  one  reason 
why  the  New  England  States  cannot  produce  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  needed  bread  and  meat.  That 
one  reason  is  the  failure  of  the  New  England  people 
to  believe  that  it  can  be  done!  It  is  now  nearly 
300  years  since  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth. 
During  these  three  centuries  the  New  England  peo¬ 
ple  have  time  after  time  aroused  themselves  as  a 


patriotic  duty  and  saved  their  section.  Now  they 
must  do  it  again,  this  time  by  making  their  soil  pro¬ 
duce  more  bread  and  meat! 

* 

I  have  read  in  our  daily  papers  that,  the  city  men  were 
getting  out  buttons  with  “No  Beer,  No  Work.”  Now, 
why  can’t  we  farmers  and  dairymen  have  buttons  with 
“Old  Time  or  No  Milk”?  geo.  waliiizer. 

T  is  well  understood  why  this  “No  beer,  no  work” 
campaign  is  started.  No  one  seriously  expects  that, 
the  National  Prohibition  amendment  will  be  repealed, 
but  the  plan  is  to  secure  legislation  which  will  legally 
class  mild  beer  and  wine  as  non-intoxicating  drinks, 
so  that  they  can  still  he  made  and  sold.  That  is  a  11- 
t.here  is  to  that.  The  “daylight  saving”  law  is  a  piece 
of  fool  legislation,  unnecessary,  and  unjust  to  farm¬ 
ers.  It  is  not,  however,  a  big  enough  issue  to  war¬ 
rant  us  in  wearing  badges.  Wait  a  little  and  organ¬ 
ize.  Very  much  greater  issues  are  coming.  We  need 
all  our  powder  for  the  big  cannon.  Let  us  not  use  it 
too  much  in  popguns. 

* 

WHEN  he  was  appealing  for  farm  votes  Alfred 
E.  Smith  said  if  elected  he  would  see  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department, 
of  Markets  would  he  restored  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State.  He  promised  that  each  of  these  departments 
would  be  placed  under  the  head  of  a  single  commis¬ 
sion. 

Since  election  Governor  Smith  has  forgotten  these 
promises.  He  now  proposes  to  retain  the  council,  a 
majority  of  which  represents  the  speculative,  cold 
storage  and  food  interests;  and  instead  of  giving  it 
a  single  head,  he  proposes  to  make  the  Department 
of  Markets  a  little  bureau  in  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  defeat  of  the 
last  proposed  constitution  by  a  vote  of  the  people 
was  that,  it  proposed  to  abolish  the  State  Department, 
of  Markets.  Now  if  is  proposed  in  the  interest  of 
food  speculators  to  change  the  verdict  of  the  people 
at  the  polls  and  by  legislation  to  defeat,  entirely  the 
purposes  and  usefulness  of  this  Department  Why 
does  Governor  Smith  now  seek  to  change  his  pre¬ 
election  promises?  Our  farmers  have  now  just  about 
reached  their  limit  of  endurance.  They  saw  a 
Republican  Governor  use  “agriculture”  to  build  up 
a  personal  political  machine.  Now  comes  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  Governor  apparently  willing  to  use  “agricul¬ 
ture”  like  a  man  trading  jacknives.  There  seems 
now  no  remedy  but  to  make  the  responsible  head  of 
New  York  agriculture  an  elective  office  within  the 
reach  of  the  people. 

* 

WE  think  the  objection  made,  on  page  573,  to 
the  printed  form  for  figuring  out  the  farm 
income  tax  is  reasonable.  We  find  many  farmers 
who  are  unable  to  fill  in  all  the  blanks.  They  have 
not.  kept  an  elaborate  set  of  books,  and  estimates  and 
inventories  are  little  more  than  guesses.  Their 
greatest  use  may  be  to  show  a  small  income.  It 
would  ho  simpler  and  better  to  ask  the  farmer  sim¬ 
ply  to  state  what  he  paid  out  and  what  he  took  in. 
In  the  long  run  that  would  cover  his  business  fully. 
No  other  class  of  business  men  are  expected  to  make 
such  an  elaborate  accounting.  If  we  are  asked  why 
this  objection  was  not  made  before,  the  answer  is 
that  very  few  of  us  ever  received  our  blanks  until  a 
few  days  or  hours  before  the  return  was  demanded. 

1*! 

AND  now  apparently  we  are  to  have  a  new  sci¬ 
ence — “phenology,”  which  is  “the  science  of 
phenomena,”  if  you  like  that  name  better.  This 
seems  to  be  making  a  science  out  of  old  “supersti¬ 
tions”  or  sayings  of  farmers.  Many  farmers  plant 
crops  or  do  other  farm  work  by  signs;  that  is.  when 
some  plant  or  tree  is  in  bloom  or  some  leaf  is  the 
size  of  a  “mouse’s  ear”  they  plant  corn  or  cotton. 
Many  a  fanner  will  not  plant  cotton  until  the  locust 
trees  come  into  bloom,  or  sow  wheat  until  after  the 
golden  rod  lias  bloomed  fully.  For  years  “wisdom 
was  inclined  to  laugh  at.  these  “signs,”  but  now  they 
are  found  to  he  true  enough  to  found  a  new  science. 
Wo  regard  this  as  a  tribute  to  the  farmer’s  common 
sense  and  power  of  observation.  Before  long  we 
may  actually  find  out  that  the  farmer  knows  more 
about  his  own  needs  and  desires  than  the  “thinkers” 
do. 

* 

WHAT  right  has  a  tenant  in  growing  crops? 

Suppose  that  last  year  a  tenant,  under  his 
lease,  seeded  10  acres  of  wheat  and  rye.  Ilis  lease 
expired  in  January  and  was  not  renewed.  What 
right  has  he  to  go  on  the  farm  and  harvest  the  grain 
when  ripe?  We  have  many  questions  of  that  sort. 
The  usual  rule  is  that  a  crop  like  grain  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  part  of  the  real  estate,  but  more  in  the 
nature  of  personal  property.  In  that  case  the  tenant 
has  a  right  to  go  back  and  harvest  the  grain.  A 


crop  like  grass  or  fruit  trees  is  more  of  a  permanent 
nature,  and  would  become  a  part  of  the  real  estate. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  a  case  where  the  tenant 
planted  strawberries.  lie  left  the  farm,  but  de¬ 
manded  the  right  to  come  back  and  harvest  the  crop. 
The  court  sustained  him  on  the  theory  that  straw¬ 
berries  are  picked  only  one  year,  thus  being  different 
from  bush  fruits.  Hi  this  the  court  was  wrong,  but 
the  case  was  never  appealed. 

* 

“Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.” 

OR  many  centuries  the  honest  old  word  “salt” 
•lias  represented  about  the  ideal  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  For  salt  gives'  sound,  homely  flavor  and 
quality  to  food  and  also  preserves  it  from  decay. 
Applied  to  human  life  that  means  sound  and  ripe 
experience  and  the  ability  to  apply  it  without 
egotism  and  great  noise.  We  have  had  an  age  of 
“salt”  and  it  has  developed  most  of  the  world’s  great 
characters.  Now  there  seems  to  be  an  effort  to 
change  the  standard  from  salt  to  “pep.”  We  are 
told  that  farm  methods  and  thought  and  polities 
must,  have  more /’pep”  put  into  them,  and  usually 
“pep”  goes  with  a  large  appropriation — which  the 
men  of  sober  “salt”  must  pay.  The  pepper  of  youth 
is  a  very  line  quality.  It  is  a  condiment  and  not, 
like  salt,  a  necessity  of  life.  We  all  need  a  certain 
amount,  of  “pep.”  Perhaps  some  of  us  need  it  more 
than  we  realize,  but  let  our  young  friends  stop  for 
a  moment  and  think  this  over.  True  progress  in 
agriculture  mill  never  get  ahead  of  the  slow,  solid 
menial  growth  of  the  plain,  middle-class  farmer.  All 
the  “pep”  ini  the  world  ran  never  build  the  solid  ' 
foundation  which  must  be  produced  bg  the  “salt”  of 
the  earth. 

* 

If  city  people  want  to  use  the  daylight-saving  plan, 
why  should  they  not  go  to  work  an  hour  earlier  in  the 
morning  and  quit  an  hour  earlier  at  night,  and  let  the 
clocks  alone?  By  that  method  they  could  enjoy  the  same 
benefits  they  do  now,  and  at.  the  same  time  they  would 
not  disarrange  the  working  schedule  of  anyone  else. 
This  plan  would  not  require  any  fool  laws;  merely  an 
agreement  between  the  employers  and  laborers. 

HAT  question  is  asked  by  E.  L.  Horton  in  the 
Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal.  .  It  seems  that  the 
Journal  undertook  to  lecture  the  farmers  oil  “day¬ 
light  saving,”  and  the  farmers  at  once  proceeded  to 
let  a  little  daylight  into  the  paper.  That  is  what  we 
have  long  urged  our  people  to  do.  The  farmers  and 
country  people  help  support  the  local  newspapers 
and  they  can  dominate  or  direct  them  if  they  will 
make  it.  their  business  to  put  the  farmers’  side  into 
print.  The  large  city  dailies  are  at  present  beyond 
us,  but  let  us  begin  on  the  papers  which  need  our 
support  and  “organize  them  with  ink.”  Mr.  Horton’s 
question  is  a  fair  one.  If  the  city  people  want  to 
get.  up  early  why  not  do  it  for  love  instead  of  de¬ 
manding  a  law? 

* 

I  bought  a  barrel  of  New  York  8tate  Baldwins  a  few 
days  ago  and  paid  $8  for  them,  because  I  supposed  they 
were  fancy  fruit,  but  after  I  had  taken  off  the  first  two 
layers  I  found  this  barrel  was  tilled  with  culls.  The 
trees  had  not  been  sprayed,  and  I  felt  that  whatever  the 
price  the  New  York  farmer  received  for  that  barrel  of 
apples  he  was  dishonest,  for  if  they  were  sold  for  culls 
t^ie  barrel  should  have  been  marked  so,  and  they  should 
not  have  been  faced  with  firsts.  L.  1*.  ii. 

Michigan. 

AN  you  send  us  the  head  of  this  barrel,  or  a 
•photograph  of  it  and  some  of  these  cull  apples? 
Under  our  laws,  anyone  who  packed  such  stuff  as 
“fancy  fruit”  can  he  reached  and  punished.  Send  us 
the  evidence!  You  must  remember,  however,  that 
good  apples  are  now  selling  at  $10  per  barrel  by  the 
carload,  or  about  $15  at  retail.  We  know  of  one 
case  where  a  New  York  retailer  paid  $14  for  Green¬ 
ings,  and  these  awful  prices  do  not  prove  that  the 
apple  grower  is  getting  rich.  16  sold  the  fruit  last 
Fall  at  around  $3  for  first-class  licit.  At  present 
retail  prices  your  $8  barrel  would  rank  as  culls. 
How  were  they  marked?  When  you  paid  $8  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  grower  received  $2.50. 


Brevities 

It  is  a  high  test  of  character  when  a  man  can  take  his 
dose  of  bitter  medicine  standing  up  and  call  it.  a  tonic. 

To  all  you  good  people  who  talk  of  seeding  oats  for  a 
hay  crop,  let  us  ask,  Why  not  add  Canada  pens  to  Gl¬ 
oats? 

Love  is  blind!  Perhaps  that  is  why  some  parents  can 
see  wings  sprouting  on  their  children,  while  to  others 
those  buds  are  more  like  horns. 

Many  poultrymeu  have  developed  a  good  trade  in 
eggs  for  water-glass  preserving,  and  some  of  them  offer 
to  sell  the  water  glass  with  the  eggs. 

Some  Eastern  poultrymeu  object  to  growing  small 
grain  because  of  the  trouble  in  thrashing  it.  But  why 
not  feed  it  in  the  sheaf  and  let  the  hens  do  the  thrashing, 
and  also  provide  their  “litter”? 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  snvs  that  Alsike  clover 
is  resistant  to  anthrnenose  ami  root  rot,  which  are 
serious  where  Red  clover  grows.  The  seed  is  smaller 
that  that  of  Red  clover  and  goes  further.  We  believe 
in  using  Alsike  freely. 
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Gov.  Smith  and  New  York  Agriculture 

T1IE  FARMER'S  NEEDS. — We  cannot  reconcile 
the  best  interests  of  the  producers  and  consumers 
of  New  York  State  with 'Governor  Smith’s  program 
to  retain  the  present  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets 
and  to  obscure  still  further  the  Market  Department 
by  tucking  it  away  as  a  bureau  of  the  Agricultural 
Department.  The  one  great  service  the  State  can 
give  farmers  is  a  ready  market  for  his  products  at 
prices  based  on  supply  and  demand  and  a  return 
based  on  the  consumer’s  price  less  the  economic  cost 
of  selling. 

DOMINANT  INTERESTS.— Governor  Smith  must 
know  that  the  present  council  is  dominated  by  food 
monopoly  interests.  This  is  revealed  not  only  in  the 
personnel  of  a  majority  of  the  council,  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  their  appointments  and  other  official  acts. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  members  of  the  council  and 
their  appointees  were  selected  by  a  political  agent 
of  the  last  administration  and  represent  dealers’ 
interests.  The  official  evidence  is  abundantly  cor¬ 
roborated,  and  no  one  in  a  position  to  know  denies 
it-  The  argument  is  that  the  council  yielded  to  evil 
influences  to  make  unworthy  appointments  and  to 
perform  official  acts  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  State,  but  that  the  same  men  will  now  readily 
respond  to  better  influences.  Faint  praise! 

NECESSARY  HOUSEt ’LEANING.— We  are  will¬ 
ing  to  believe  that  a  certain  amount  of  housecleaning 
is  necessary.  All  admit  that.  If  this  policy  should 
succeed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  fairly  able  man 
with  a  clean  record  would  he  made  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  there  would  he  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  the  Department.  That  concession 
would  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  interests 
that  control  our  food  and  supply  markets.  It  would 
indeed  just  now  favor  those  interests,  because  it 
would  give  the  people  confidence  in  a  measure  of 
evident  reform  in  one  particular  and  disarm  their 
suspicions  in  other  functions. 

FORCES  IN  CONTROL. — Governor  Smith  has 
been  long  enough  in  public  life  at  Albany  to  know 
that  the  milk  trust,  the  packer  trust  and  produce 
speculators  have  their  own  men  in  the  Legislature, 
and  that  they  now  dominate  not  only  the  Council  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  but  that,  they  absolutely  control 
the  Foods  and  Markets  Division.  They  have  a  work¬ 
ing  arrangement  with  the  Legislature,  and  as  long 
as  measures  can  he  put  through  without  much  dis¬ 
cussion  or  publicity,  this  food  monopoly  system  will 
have  its  way. 

AN  UNDESIRABLE  PROGRAM.— Under  this  pro¬ 
gram  the  market  bureau  would  he  given  a  safe 
deputy,  removed  from  direct  responsibility  to  the 
public,  and  the  food  barons  would  continue  to  recover 
their  campaign  contributions  by  levying  undisputed 
toll  on  milk  and  other  foods  that  pass  through  the 
city  markets.  There  is  no  way  to  interpret  recent 
State  Department  official  acts  today  except  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  favoring  dealers  and  speculative 
interests  at  the  expense  of  the  farms  of  the  State, 
and  while  it  is  dominated  by  trust  interests  it  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

TIIE  REAL  POINT. — Responsible  farmers  refused 
appointment  to  the  council  because  it  was  offered 
with  strings  tied  to  it.  Everyone  now  admits  that 
the  council  was  created  to  please  the  food  barons, 
and  no  one  will  doubt  that  the  policy  to  retain  the 
“council”  pleases  them.  The  members  of  this  coun¬ 
cil  were  appointed  by  Governor  Whitman.  They 
will  be  reappointed  by  the  Legislature  each  year  for 
10-year  terms.  Under  the  proposed  change  they  will 
appoint  a  commissioner,  who  will  in  turn  appoint  a 
deputy  of  the  Markets  Bureau.  That  puts  the  mar¬ 
kets  deputy  well  out  of  response  to  farm  influence. 
The  trick  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Farmers  would  have 
as  much  chance  in  such  a  market  as  the  proverbial 
fly  in  the  spider’s  parlor. 

STORY  OF  A  CONFERENCE.— The  published 
story  is  that  at  a  give  and  take  conference  between 
Governor  Smith  and  Legislative  leaders  the  Governor 
got  three  measures  lie  wanted,  and  made  other  con¬ 
cessions  for  them.  The  concessions  were  not 
enumerated.  Was  agriculture  one  of  the  pawns? 

AS  TO  THE  GOVERNOR.— Governor  Smith  was 
a  popular  Democratic  candidate,  but  it  was  the  farm 
protest,  against  Governor  Whitman’s  abuse  of  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  that  elected  Governor  Smith. 
Before  election  he  made  statements  to  indicate  that 
he  had  information  and  an  understanding  of  the 
farm  situation,  and  gave  assurances  for  a  real 
service  to  the  farm  if  elected.  We  look  to  him  now 
10  make  good  on  those  apparently  forgotten  assur¬ 
ances.  Farmers  do  not  want  a  market  dominated 
by  speculators  and  trusts.  They  want  a  fair  and 
-Mua re  open  market  without  speculation  or  profiteer¬ 


ing,  under  management  that  will  respond  to  public 
appeal.  Many  of  them  voted  for  the  Governor  and 
elected  him  as  a  reproof  to  Governor  Whitman,  and 
because  they  believed  he  would  keep  his  word  and 
give  the  farm  a  square  deal.  Governor  Smith  has 
an  opportunity  now  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  his 
distinguished  predecessor. 


The  Reason  for  Reducing  Milk  Prices 

Why  Do  They  Drop  in  February  and  March? 

Will  you  tell  us  the  reason  for  the  monthly  reduction 
in  the  price  of  milk  for  February  and  March,  without 
doubt  to  he  followed  by  further  reductions  in  April  and 
May?  Tons  of  paper  have  been  consumed  the  past 
month  reporting  meetings,  speeches,  letters,  cost  sheets, 
commissions,  etc.,  all  agreeing  that  the  dairyman  is 
entitled  to  fair  profit.  The  January  price  was  conceded 
to  yield  no  more.  Every  farmer  knows  it  costs  as  much 
to  produce  milk  in  the  four  months  succeeding  January 
as  it  does  in  January  itself.  How  then  can  the  authori¬ 
ties  reconcile  themselves  to  accepting  these  reductions? 
It  is  all  very  confusing  to  us  people  back  in  the  hills 
who  are  doing  the  work  and  paying  the  bills.  It  is  the 
one  question  farmers  are  always  asking,  and  to  which 
they  never  receive  a  reply  that  would  be  offered  or 
accepted  by  a  man  conducting  any  other  business. 

New  York.  clarence  joiinson. 

BACK  IN  THE  SHADOW. — We  cannot  give  you 
a  satisfactory  reason  for  these  reductions  because 
they  cannot  he  justified;  but  we  can  explain  the 
influences  that  impose  them  on  us. 

A  FAMILIAR  SYSTEM. — The  distribution  of  food 
is  In  a  speculative  profiteering  system.  The  milk 
trust,  the  packing  trust,  the  produce  speculators,  the 
storage  warehouses,  transportation  companies  and 
their  hanks  are  all  in  the  system.  The  big  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor  are  in  sympathy  with  it  and  in 
many  eases  city  consumers  are  induced  to  contribute 
their  influence  to  it.  For  the  most  part  the  city 
press  supports  the  system.  In  New  York  State  these 
interests  control  the  government  in  its  relation  to 
the  food  problems.  This  is  freely  admitted  in  official 
circles  in  Albany.  The  men  of  this  food  distributing 
system  pay  the  campaign  expenses  of  susceptible  men 
and  send  them  to  the  Legislature.  They  make  con¬ 
tributions  to  political  bosses,  and  they  usually  get 
what  they  want  in  Albany,  no  matter  which  party 
is  in  power. 

FREEZING  OFT  THE  FARMER.— The  members 
of  this  system  deny  that  farming  should  be  a  paying 
business  like  a  factory  or  a  store.  They  tell  you  the 
farm  is  not  expected  to  pay.  Your  business  is, 
according  to  them,  to  produce  lots  of  food  and  let 
them  set  the  price  on  it.  Vested  interests,  they  tell 
you,  must  he  protected.  The  man  with  a  desk  in  a 
rented  commercial  warehouse  must  not  have  his 
profits  disturbed:  hut  they  recognize  no  vested  in¬ 
terest  in  a  farm  or  a  herd  of  cows. 

FUTILE  SPENDING. — Of  course  it  is  unreason¬ 
able  to  complain.  Don’t  they  investigate  milk  every 
time  a  producer  gets  too  little,  or  a  consumer  pays 
too  much?  Doesn’t  the  State  spend  several  millions 
every  year,  without  protest  from  the  system,  to 
teach  you  and  induce  you  to  increase  your  produc¬ 
tion?  Of  course  the  more  you  produce  the  greater 
the  surplus  and  the  less  your  price  per  quart,  hut 
in  war  time  we  do  it  for  patriotism,  and  in  peace 
time  we  do  it  from  habit.  Don’t  they  consult  the 
officials  who  spend  the  money  and  get  their  approval 
in  the  name  of  agriculture  before  they  endow  us 
with  enlightenment  and  benefits?  And  whenever  we 
choose  a  man  to  preside  at  a  farm  meeting,  don't 
they  promptly  offer  him  a  job  or  other  recognition 
to  make  sure  that  “he'll  he  good?”  This  is  the  share 
apportioned  to  agriculture,  and  it  is  expected  to 
satisfy  you. 

MUTUAL  BARGAIN. — 'the  members  of  the  system 
put  up  freely  and  liberally  for  the  politicians.  The 
bargain  is  that  they  are  to  he  permitted  to  get  it  all 
back  with  interest  in  tolls  on  your  eggs,  and  potatoes 
and  apples,  and  hay  and  milk,  and  they  make  their 
own  collections. 

THE  SAME  OLD  STORY.— Therefore  when  the 
reductions  are  made  in  the  March  price  of  milk  the 
dealer  is  simply  cashing  in  on  the  deal  he  paid  for. 
He  is  taking  his  profits  out  of  his  partnership  with 
your  government,  out  of  your  milk.  They  tell  you 
the  reduction  is  due  to  surplus,  hut  you  know  there 
is  seldom  a  surplus,  and  then  it  is  due  to  adulter¬ 
ation  and  excessive  cost,  to  the  consumer.  Today 
the  dealer  gets  10  to  22  cents  per  quart  for  milk  that 
costs  him  seven  and  one-third  cents,  and  he  puts  the 
surplus  into  condensed  milk  at  a  greater  profit.  The 
real  reason  for  the  reductions  therefore  is  in  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  selfish  agencies  between 
producer  and  consumer.  The  policy  once  adopted 
for  your  protection  has  been  temporarily  defeated 
by  these  interests.  This,  of  course,  will  not  he  ad¬ 
mitted.  but  the  excuses  given  are  not  sincere  and 
therefore  do  not  satisfy  your  intelligence. 


“Cut-over”  Land  for  Soldiers 

Could  you  find  time  to  say  something  about  the 
scheme  to  purchase  a  lot  of  wild  and  “unreclaimed 
laud”  for  the  returning  soldiers  and  sailors?  I)o  you 
not  consider  this  an  opportunity  for  a  huge  “graft” 
scheme?  No  one  has  ever  shown  that  these  soldiers 
have  any  burning  desire  to  farm.  And  granting  they  do. 
is  it  wise  to  overstimulate  agriculture?  But  the  most 
serious  objection  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  South  and 
VN  est  a  horde  of  land  speculators  and  real  estate  sharks 
are  planning,  to  unload  upon  the  Government  millions 
of  acres  of  impassable  marshes,  impenetrable  swamps, 
and  sterile  stump  “cut-over”  pine  barrens,  and  there  is 
apparently  no  one  to  say  nay  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
Government  giving  farms  to  the  soldiers.  Nothing  is 
too  good  for  them.  But  they  should  not  be  handed  anv 
such  gold  brick  as  these  greedy  grafters  will  present. 

Louisiana.  c.  .T.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards  sends  us  clippings  from  local  papers 
printed  in  Louisiana.  From  one  of  them  we  take  the 
following  pertinent  comment: 

This  thing  is  a  job  from  start  to  finish  and  the  fel¬ 
lows  who  are  behind  it  care  about  as  much  for  the 
soldier  boys  as  does  the  King  of  Dahomey.  Who  has 
ever  shown  that  the  returning  soldiers  want  to  farm? 

Would  the  possession  of  a  tract  of  wild  land  make 
them  farmers?  Not  on  your  life.  It  would  be  about  as 
near  a  farm  as  a  raw  potato  is  a  square  meal. 

Secretary  Lane  insists  that,  his  plan  of  opening  up 
these  waste  lands  is  very  popular  with  the  soldiers. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  such  demand, 
though  many  soldiers  have  written  us.  We  find  that 
soldiers  would  prefer  to  settle  on  farms  in  the  oc¬ 
cupied  parts  of  the  country.  We  can  discover  no 
popular  demand  for  Secretary  Lane’s  scheme,  though 
we  have  printed  more  about  it  than  any  other  weekly 
paper. 


Figuring  the  Farmer’s  Income  Tax 

The  form  prepared  for  farmers’  income  tax  returns 
called  Schedule  of  Farm  Income  and  Expenses  (Form 
1040  F)  is  a  decided  help  to  farmers  in  making  then- 
returns,  but  in  one  respect  it  is  ill-conceived.  We  refer 
to  the  plan  to  base  the  return  on  inventories  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

In  the  first  place,  very  many  farmers  who  have  in¬ 
comes  to  report  do  not  take  inventories  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  serve  at  all  for  the  purpose.  Not  only  is  it 
extremely  difficult  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  quantities 
of  produce  on  hand,  of  hay  in  mow  and  stack,  of  grain 
in  bins,  for  instance,  but  nearly  every  inventory  will 
have  some  things  in  it  that  do  not  belong  there  for  in¬ 
come  tax  purposes.  Most,  inventories  on  the  farm  will 
surely  embrace  machinery,  others  include  as  items  of 
real  value  in  larger  measure  than  usual,  Fall  plowing 
got  ready  for  the  next  year’s  crop  and  rye  and  Winter 
wheat  then  in  the  ground ;  that  is,  partly-made  next 
year's  crop.  Y'et  the  fanner  may  have  a  considerably 
larger  debt  at  the  bank  or  elsewhere  to  offset  that  in¬ 
creased  inventory.  We  may  say  in  passing  that' if  any 
farmer  has  included  plowing  or  wheat  and  rye  in  the 
ground  (entirely  proper  parts  of  a  farmer’s  inventory) 
and  has  suffered  loss  through  such  returns — it  all  de¬ 
pends  on  how  similar  items  stood  in  the  inventory  of 
the  year  before — he  should  make  claim  for  correction  of 
the  error. 

But  our  chief  objection  to  the  inventory  plan  for 
farmers  in  making  income  tax  returns  is  that  it  is  not 
within  the  mind  of  man  to  determine  fairly  the  value 
of  most  of  the  produce  ou  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
I.\ eu  with  that  part  of  it  that  is  later  to  go  to  market, 
the  market  may  fluctuate  violently  before  the  sale  is 
made,  having  none  of  the  sure  percentage  basis  that 
usually  attaches  to  manufacturing  and  merchandizing. 
Look  at  the  course  of  rye  and  wool. 

Yet  there  is  a  far  more  serious  thiug.  The  bulk  of 
the  farmer’s  produce  on  hand  December  31  in  anv  year 
is  not  to  be  sold  at  all.  It  is  simply  to  be  used  in  the 
p induction  of  next  years  crop,  where  wind  and  weather 
control  its  ultimate  value.  Take  seed  oats,  barley,  po- 
tatoes.  \\  ho  can  fell  in  December  what  values  they 
will  have  buried  in  the  ground  in  May? 

Iu  our  judgment  the  one  fair  plan  for  the  farmer’s 
income  tax  return  is  that  used  for  1917.  That  .is,  take 
all  the  farmer’s  proper  receipts,  less  his  expenses.’  each 
year-  This  is  a  sure  and  just  method  of  finding  even 
dollar  of  his  actual  income  from  year  to  year. 

FARMER. 

Destroying  Stumps  with  Chemicals  and 

Kerosene 

Some  time  ago  the  question  was  asked  if  the  vagrant 
item  about  doctoring  stumps  with  various  chemicals  had 
any  truth  in  it.  This  thiug  has  been  floating  around  for 
at  least  25  or  30  years,  and  it  seemed  about  time  to  call 
the  bluff.  As  tjie  writer's  method  of  producing  a  stump 
is  that  which  is  unkindly  but  accurately  described  by 
experts  as  “beavering  it  off.”  two  sawed  stumps,  oak. 
about  two  feet  across  and  a  few  months  old,  were  bored 
with  one-inch  holes  about  the  middle  of  the  stump  and 
about  six  inches  deep.  One  was  tilled  with  nitre,  potas¬ 
sium  nitrate,  iu  dry  powder,  well  packed  iu  and  then 
slightly  moistened,  and  the  other  with  kerosene.  Both 
were  tightly  plugged  with  maple  plugs  driven  iu  flush 
and  left  alone  for  nearly  two  years.  They  were  in¬ 
spected  from  time  to  time,  and  they  appeared  to  be  in 
excellent  condition.  Finally  the  plugs  were  bored  out 
and  an  attempt  to  light  up  the  stump  was  made.  Al¬ 
though  there  were  traces  by  taste  of  the  uitre  and  by 
smell  of  the  kerosene,  neither  stump  would  light,  and 
the  method,  so  far  as  these  stumps  were  concerned,  was 
a  complete  failure.  Perhaps  if  the  plug  had  heen  pul'ed 
from  time  to  time,  and  more  kerosene  put.  in,  the  plan 
might  have  given  better  results.  Perhaps,  also,  if  more 
soft  and  porous  stumps  had  been  chosen  other  results 
would  have  followed,  but  until  someone  can  tell  us  a 
tory  of  good  results,  the  above  record  of  failure  may  as 
well  stand.  f.  d.  c. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

The  “If”  of  Spring 

(W  ith  Tlousecleaviiiff  Apologies  to  Kip¬ 
ling.) 

If  you  can  clean  your  house  when  all 
about  you 

Are  in  the  way,  and  blaming  it  on  you : 
If  you  can  rise  at  six  with  pail  and  dust 
mop, 

And  be  half  dead  at  night  when  you  get 
through ; 

If  you  can  scrub,  and  not  be  tired  by 
scrubbing. 

Or.  being  cross  and  hot.  keep  bravely 
mum. 

Or.  being  hated  by  the  family. 

Don't  answer  back,  and  yet  don't  look 
too  glum — 

If  you  can  treat  with  dirt’ and  trash  and 
cobwebs 

And  treat  all  those  disasters  just  the 
same ; 

If  you  can  bear  to  see  the  rugs  you've 
beaten 

Tracked  up  with  mud,  yet  how  to  fix  the 
blame ! 

If  you  can  take  each  glass  and  pictured 
token 

Down  from  the  wall  where  it  has  al¬ 
ways  lain. 

Or  watch  the  things  your  mother  gave 
you — broken — 

And  stoop  and  glue  the  pieces  ou  again  : 
If  you  can  fill  each  swift,  vexatious  min¬ 
ute 

With  soap  and  brush  and  all  the 
strength  you’ve  got — 

Tour  house  is  clean.'  and  everything  that  s 
in  it.! 

And — which  is  more — you'll  be  a  Pa¬ 
triot  ! 

-  New  York  Evening  Post. 

f: 

One  of  our  friends  says  his  standard 
application  for  chapped  hands  is  one  part 
glycerine,  one  part  sweet  oil  and  one  part 
household  ammonia,  shaken  up  together. 
It  is  very  healing,  and  suits  him  better 
than  glycerine  and  rose  water.  It  should 
be  shaken  before  using,  as  it  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  separate.  Different  persons  find 
different  emollients  suited  to  their  con¬ 
ditions.  but  this  is  generally  satisfactory. 
Household  ammonia  is.  of  course,  much 

weaker  than  the  pure  article. 

* 

The  burglar  had  entered  the  house  as 
quietly  as  possible,  says  London  Opinion. 
but  his  shoes  were  not  padded,  and  they 
made  some  noise.  lie  had  just  reached 
the  door  of  the  bedroom  when  he  heard 
someone  moving  in  the  bed.  as  if  about 
to  get  up.  and  he  paused.  The  sound  of 
a  woman’s  voice  floated  to  his  ears.  “If 
you  don’t  take  off  your  boots  when  you 
come  into  this  house.”  she  said,  “there  s 
going  to  be  trouble,  and  a  lot  of  it.  Here 
it’s  been  raining  for  three  hours,  and  you 
dare  to  tramp  over  carpets  with  your 
muddy  boots  on.  Go  downstairs  and  take 
them  off  this  minute!”  He  went  down¬ 
stairs  without  a  word,  but  lie  didn’t  take 
off  his  boots.  Instead,  he  went  straight 
out  into  the  night  again,  and  the  pal  who 
was  waiting  for  him  saw  a  tear  glisten 
in  his  eye.  “I  just  can’t  bear  to  rob  that 
house,”  he  said,  “it  reminds  me  so  of 
home.” 

* 

The  New  York  Evening  »S'i/h  tells  how 
an  American  Red  Cross  nurse  serving  in 
a  French  hospital  where  American  wound¬ 
ed  had  been  sent  wa«s  approached  by  a 
couple  of  French  nurses  much  excited. 

“Come  quickly!  An  American  hoy  has 
something  the  matter  with  his  leg.  Every 
time  we  move  it  ho  says  something,  and 
we  cannot  understand !” 

When  the  nurse  arrived  at  the  bedside 
of  the  American  there  were  a  couple  of 
orderlies,  several  more  French  nurses  and 
a  convalescent  patient  or  two,  all  trying 
to  do  something  to  his  leg,  which  was  in  a 
cast. 

“What's  the  matter  with  it?"  asked  the 
nurse. 

“Nothing,”  he  said.  "For  the  love  of 
Mike,  call  them  off!  I’m  trying  to  tell 

them  it’s  comfortable." 

* 

Flowers  for  the  Farm  Woman 

There  is  something  subtle  and  creative 
in  the  atmosphere  of  early  Spring  that 
mokes  us  want  to  get  out  and  prepare  the 
rich,  mellow  earth  for  planting  seeds.  The 
city  woman  finds  relief  in  working  up  the 
soil  in  tiny  window  boxes  and  10x10  back¬ 
yard  gardens,  while  we  farm  women  pon¬ 
der  over  seed  catalogues  and  select  a  list 
long  enough  to  keep  one  hand  busy  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivating.  God  gave  us  the 
flowers  with  which  to  make  life  more 
beautiful,  and  we  should  never  be  too  busy 
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to  take  time  to  admire  the  beautiful  things 
of  life.  So,  when  making  out  the  seed 
order  and  planning  the  garden,  let  us  plan 
for  some  of  those  pretty  easily-cared  for 
annuals  which  will  give  an  abundance  of 
bloom  in  return  for  little  care. 

The  farm  woman  with  household  cares, 
children  and  laundry  work  and  many 
other  duties  has  little  time  to  care  for 
flowers,  hence  she  must  select  those  that 
are  easily  grown,  that  will  bloom  through 
a  long  season,  and  the  foliage  of  which 
are  not  tempting  delicacies  for  the  hens. 
Among  this  class  are  Gannas,  Zinnias, 
marigolds,  balsams.  A  erbenas.  Petunias 
and  some  others.  All  of  these  are  at¬ 
tractive.  when  planted  in  a  large  bed  of 
mixed  colors.  Everyone  admire**  the  trop¬ 
ical-like  foliage  and  lovely  spikes  of 
bloom  of  the  Gannas,  and  a  bed  of  these 
grown  from  the  seed  will  give  variation 
in  both  foliage  and  flower.  The  seed 
must  be  soaked  in  warm  water  24  hours 
and  filing  through  the  hard  outer  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  seed,  else  the  germination  will 
be  poor.  Plant  seeds  in  boxes  the  first 
of  March  and  transplant  to  beds  when 
danger  of  frost  is  past. 

Verbenas  require  about  four  months 
from  planting  of  seed  until  blooms  ap¬ 
pear.  Seed  should  be  planted  in  window 
boxes  early  and  transplanted  to  beds  in 
April.  Zinnias,  marigolds  and  Petunias 
may  be  planted  outdoors  the  first  of  April. 
Balsams  are  very  tender  and  planting 
should  not  be  done  until  ground  is  warm, 
about  the  first  of  May.  All  of  these 
thrive  in  full  sunshine.  Verbenas  gave 
more  bloom  when  soil  is  not  too  fertile. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9715.  Dress  with 

tucked  skirt.  34  to  9581.  Dress  for 
42  bust.  Price  15  misses  awl  small 
cents.  women.  perforated 

for  tunic.  li;  and  18 
j  ears.  Price  15 
cents. 


Cannas  thrive  in  deep,  rich  beds  and  like 
moisture.  The  scarlet  sage,  or  Salvia, 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  yard.  Set 
plants  two  feet  apart  each  way  and  the 
dazzling  spikes  of  rich  scarlet  will  hist  all 
Summer  long.  Zinnias  may  be  had  in 
such  a  variety  of  color,  also  in  dwarf 
and  tall  growth,  while  there  is  a  wealth 
of  bloom  from  .Tune  until  cut  down  by 
heavy  frosts.  If  there  is  an  unsightly 
building,  a  lot.  or  junk  pile  which  we 
would  like  to  hide  from  view,  try  a  hedge 
of  Ricinus,  or  common  castor  beans. 
These  may  be  had  in  both  dark  and  light 
foliage,  and  both  flowers  and  pods  are  at¬ 
tractive.  while  the  growth  is  so  rapid  that 
by  midsummer  the  plants  reach  a  height 
of  10  feet.  Sunflowers  combine  utility 
with  beauty  in  the  backyard,  as  the  seeds 
furnish  the  best  of  food  for  the  hens.  For 
a  low.  temporary  hedge,  try  the  Mexican 
firebusb.  The  plants  grow  20  to  30  inches 
high,  and,  set  one  foot  apart  in  the  row. 
will  soon  form  a  solid  wall  of  green 
which  will  remain  until  frost.  In  the  late 
Summer  the  plants  take  on  a  vivid  red 
color,  which  gives  the  name. 

Everyone  knows  the  great  beauty  of 
a  bed  of  many-colored  Petunias.  The 
Petunia  is  not  particular  as  to  location, 
but  will  grow  and  bloom  in  almost  any 
spot  given  it.  The  plants  are  very  small 
when  first  coming  up  and  beds  should  be 
protected  from  tramping.  Phlox  in  as¬ 
sorted  colors  give  a  wealth  of  bloom 
through  a  long  season,  and  should  have  a 
place  in  every  yard. 

If  there  is  a  sunny  window  or  porch 
where  shade  is  needed  for  the  long  Sum¬ 
mer  days,  select  some  of  the  quick-grow¬ 
ing  vines.  Dig  a  trench  one  foot  wide. 
18  inches  deep,  and  fill  with  rich  earth. 
Plant  seeds  of  morning-glories,  moon 
vines,  cypress  vines,  Dutchman's  pipe,  or 
just  common  Lima  beans.  These  will 
give  a  heavy  shade  and  beans,  too.  The 
scarlet  runner,  cypress  vine  and  balsam 
cucumbers  are  pretty  vines  for  the  porch. 


but  of  slower  growth  than  the  others. 
The  Madeira  vine  is  also  a  rapid  grower, 
and  the  thick,  leathery  leaves  give  excel¬ 
lent  protection  from  the  hot  sun.  The 
long  plumes  of  delicate  white  bloom  are 
quite  fragrant.  This  vine  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  seed,  but  is  grown  from  tubers.  like 
potatoes,  which  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
and  protected  with  a  mulch  of  leaves  or 
strawy  manure.  lii.i.ie  heed  York. 


Crumb  Coffee  Cake;  Hot  Cross  Buns 

Will  you  publish  a  good  recipe  for  mak¬ 
ing  hot  cross  buns  and  crumb  coffee 
cake?  I  believe  these  two  recipes  would 
be  very  much  appreciated  by  others  than 
myself,  particularly  so  as  these  two  ar¬ 
ticles  of  pastry  are  almost  universally 
used  in  the  home.  Hits.  c.  b.  c.  , 

Crumb  Coffee  Cake. — One  tablespoon 
butter,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one  egg.  pinch 
of  sillt,  one  and  one-half  cups  flour,  three 
level  teaspoons  baking  powder,  about  one 
cup  milk,  very  little  flavoring.  Bake  this 
in  two  layer  cake  pans. 

Crumbs. — Two  tablespoons  butter,  one  i 
tablespoon  lard,  melt  in  frying  pan,  then  j 
add  one  cup  flour,  two  tablespoons  pow-  1 
dered  sugar,  two  tablespoons  granulated 
sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoon  ground  cinna¬ 
mon,  pinch  of  salt.  Mix  well,  sprinkle  on 
batter  in  pans  and  bake. 

A  quick  coffee  cake  that  will  be  found 
excellent  in  an  emergency  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Sift  together  three  cups  of  flour, 
half  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  three  tablespoons 
sugar  and  two  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Rub  in  very  lightly  two  heaping  table¬ 
spoons  butter.  Beat  two  eggs  till  light, 
add  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  milk  and  stir 
into  the  dry  ingredients,  adding  more  milk 
if  necessary,  but  the  batter  should  be 
very  stiff.  Grease  a  pan  thoroughly,  and 
spread  the  batter  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  thick.  Mix  together  two  teaspoons 
of  flour,  four  tablespoons  granulated 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  of  butter  and  a 
teaspoon  of  cinnamon.  Mix  these  ingre¬ 
dients  until  crumbly,  and  spread  quickly 
over  the  top  of  the  batter.  Bake  in  a 
moderaately  hot  oven  for  half  an  hour. 

Any  good  recipe  for  buns  raised  with 
yeast  may  be  used  for  hot  cross  buns. 
We  often  use  a  recipe  for  rusks,  adding 
(purrants  or  raisins  and  candied  peel 
shaved  line,  but  no  spice.  The  following 
is  a  good  recipe:  One  and  one-lialf  quarts 
flour,  one  cup  sugar,  one-third  cup  but¬ 
ter,  one  cup  seeded  raisins,  a  little  shaved  j 
candied  peel,  one  and  one-half  cups  milk, 
one  egg,  one  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  little 
water,  one-half  teaspoon  salt.  Scald  the 
milk  with  butter  in  it.  When  lukewarm, 
add  yeast,  beaten  egg  and  raisins.  Raise 
over  night.  In  morning  mold  as  for  bis¬ 
cuit.  mark  with  cross  by  knife  cuts,  raise 
and  bake  when  ready.  To  make  a  frost¬ 
ing  for  buns,  cook  one  cup  of  sugar  and 
one-fourtli  cup  water  until  it  hairs.  Re¬ 
move  from  fire,  add  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
and  apply  to  buns  with  brush.  We  do 
not  frost  our  hot  cross  buns,  but  some  do. 

Another  good  bun  recipe  is  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Two  cups  sweet  milk,  one  cup  sugar, 
one  yeast  cake,  flour  to  make  a  stiff  bat-  I 
ter.  two  teaspoons  cinnamon.  Raise  over 
night.  In  the  morning  add  one  cup  melt¬ 
ed  butter,  one  cup  sugar  and  one  cup 
chopped  raisins  or  one  cup  of  currants, 
also  flour  to  mold.  Raise  again.  Mold 
into  shape  and  raise  a  third  time.  Then 
bake. 

Other  recipes  for  hot  cross  buns  are  the 
following:  Beat  a  quarter  cup  of  butter 
to  a  cream  ;  add  four  tablespoons  of 
sugar  and  then  add  gradually  a  pint  of 
milk  tiiat  has  been  scalded  and  cooled ; 
add  a  yeast  cake,  dissolved,  and  sufficient 
flour  to  make  a  batter.  Beat  thoroughly. 
Stand  in  a  warm  place  for  about  three 
hours.  Then  add  four  eggs  well  beaten 
and  enough  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough. 
Knead  carefully.  Stand  aside  until  very 
light  and  form  into  buns.  Gut  them  in 
the  center :  brush  them  with  sugar  and 
white  of  egg  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

No.  2. — Sift  into  a  large  bowl  one  full 
quart  of  flour,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  and 
half  a  teaspoon  of  salt;  dissolve  one- 
fourth  of  a  cup  of  butter  in  a  generous 
half-pint  of  warm  water,  and  add  to  the 
dry  ingredients,  with  the  yolks  of  two 
beaten  eggs;  add  half  a  yeast  cake  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water,  half  a  nutmeg 
grated,  and  the  whites  of  the  two  eggs, 
beaten  stiff;  this  should  make  a  very  soft 
dough.  Cover  the  bowl  with  a  clean  cloth, 
place  it  where  it  will  keep  warm  and  let 
it  raise  over  night.  In  the  morning  take 
pieces  of  the  dough  the  size  of  an  egg. 
and.  with  a  little  flour,  mold  them  into 
round  cakes  an  inch  in  thickness.  Place 
them  on  a  buttered  tin.  leaving  a  little 
space  between.  Cover  the  tins  and  set  in 
a  warm  place  for  the  buns  to  raise;  they 
should  be  double  their  original  size.  With 
a  shap  knife  cut  a  cross  in  the  center  of 
each  bun.  Bake  them  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  about  half  an  hour.  When  the  buns 
are  baked,  brush  the  top  with  a  syrup 
made  of  sugar  and  water.  A  few  cur¬ 
rants  or  a  little  candied  peel  is  usually 
added  to  this  recipe. 


Cleaning  Dough  for  Wallpaper 

A  cleaning  dough  for  wallpaper  can  be 
made  by  adding  to  one  quart  of  flour  two 
tablespoons  of  washing  soda  dissolved  in 
enough  water,  ,‘o  make  a  stiff  dough.  Be¬ 
gin  with  a  piece  about  as  large  as  one’s 
list  or  a  little  larger.  Rub  the  soiled 
paper  with  short,  downward  strokes,  turn¬ 
ing  and  kneading  the  dough  between 
strokes  to  keep  the  surface  clean. 

READER. 


No  Cold  Rooms 


No  chilly  rooms  in  the  whole  house: 
none  too  hot,  but  every  one  just  as 
liveable  as  in  summer — and  only  one 
fire  to  tend.  That  is  the  comfort  and 
convenience  afforded  owners  of  the 

NEW  IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

"The  One  You’ve  Heard  So  Mach  About" 

You  can  enjoy  it  too.  and  at  little 
expense.  The  NEW  IDEA  costs 
but  little  more  than  one  good  stove 
and  pays  its  ow  n  way  by  its  big 
savings  in  fuel. 

For  your  own  protection  choose  the 
pipeless  furnace  with  over  thirty' 
years  experience  behind  it:  the 
NEW  IDEA  is  the  best. 


Send  today  for  New  Idea  literature 
and  heating  information.  It’s  free. 

UTICA  HEATER  CO. 

Box  50  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Some  good  territory  it 
open  for  live  agents. 

19-8 


SOLVE  your  papering  problems  with  , 
one  of  these  wall  paper  sample 
books.  It’s  Free.  The  book  contains  I 
actual  samples  of  wall  paper  big  enough  j 
to  show  the  patterns,  with  reproduc¬ 
tions  in  colors  showing  how  the  paper 
looks  when  on  the  wall.  Late  New 
York  patterns,  up  to  date  and  very 
attractive,  with  prices  amazingly  low, 
considering  the  quality. 

Write  for  one  of  these  books  before 
starting  in  your  annual  Spring  house-clean¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  valuable  book.  .You  can  get 
many  decorative  ideas  from  it. 

Charles  William  Stores 

_ 49  Stores  Building ,  New  York-  GT^y 
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witk  a 
FISH  BRAND 


SLICKER 


Keeps  o\it  all  tke  wet 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Waterproofs*  ^QWEftiy 

Absolute ,  ' 

are  Marked  thus  —  ffsn  brM^ 

A. T.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 
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JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb ;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Filet  Yoke  for  Nightgown 

This  opens  at  left  side.  Ch.,  eh-uin  ;  tr., 
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sp. 

0 

bl.. 

2  sp.. 

-  sp., 

2 

bl., 

5 

sp., 

2  bl.. 

Filet  Yoke  for  Xir/lityowh 

4  sp  ,  2  bl.,  1  sp..  1  bl..  1  sp.,  2  bl  .  3  sp. 

21st  row— o  sp.,  3  bl.,  8  sp.,  3  bl.,  8  sp,., 
3  bl..  .4  sp. 

22d  row— 5  sp.,  3  bl.,  1  sp..  1  bl..  4  sp.. 

1  bl.,  1  sp.,  4  bl.,  1  sp..  1  bl.,  4  sp..  1  bl.. 

1  sp..  4  bl.,  o  sp. 

23d  row— 6  sp.,  1  bl.,  3  sp.,  1  bl..  2  sp., 

1  bl.,  3  sp.,  1  bl.,  3  sp.,  1  bl.,  2  sp..  1  bl., 

3  sp..  l  bl.,  0  sp. 

24th  row — 11  sp.,  2  hi.,  0  sp.,  2  bl..  11 
sp. 

25th  row — 13  sp.,  1  bl.,  7  sp.,  1  bl.,  13 
up. 

2oth  row — 1  t 

1  bl.,  3  sp..  1  bl 

4  ip. 


28th  row — 1  sp..  1  bl.,  !J  sp.,  2  bl..  9  sp., 

2  bl  .  9  sp..  1  bl..  1  sp. 

29th  row— 1  bl.,  33  sp.,  1  bl. 

30th  row — 2  bl.,  1  sp.,  2  bl.,  sp.,  repent 
to  end  of  row. 

31  st  row — 35  sp. 

32d  row — 35  bl.,  or  tr.  in  tr..  tr.  in  each 
next  2  st.,  tr  in  tr.  to  end  of  row.  This 
finishes  point. 

Insertion  for  shoulder — Oh.  HO  st. 

1st  row — 1  sp.,  1  bl.,  13  sp. 

2d  row- — 1  sp.,  1  bl..  5  sp.,  1  bl..  7  sp. 

3d  row — (i  sp  ,  3  bl.,  6  sp. 

4th  row — 1  sp..  1  bl..  4  sp..  3  bl..  H  sp. 
5th  row — 1  sp..  1  bl.,  2  sp.,  2  bl..  1  sp., 
1  bl..  1  sp.,  2  bl.,  4  sp. 

Hth  row — 3  sp  ,  4  bl  .  1  sp..  4  bl..  3  sp. 
7th  row — 1  sp..  1  bl.,  2  sp..  2  hi..  1  sp., 
1  bl  ,  1  sp  ,  2  bl.,  4  sp. 

8th  row — 1  so  ,1  id  .  4  sp.,  3  bl..  0  sp. 
9th  row — 4  sp..  1  bl.,  1  sp.,  3  bl.,  1  sp., 
1  bl.,  4  sp. 

10th  row — 1  sp..  2  bl.,  9  sp..  2  bl.,  1  sp. 
11th  row — 3  sp.,  1  bl..  3  sp..  1  bl.,  3  sp.. 
1  bl  .  3  sp. 

12th  row — 1  sp.,  1  bl..  2  sp..  1  bl.,  1  sp., 

3  bl  .  1  sp.,  1  bl.,  4  sp 

13th  row — 1  sp.,  1  bl.,  4  sp.,  3  bl..  5  sp., 
1  bl  .  repeat  to  desired  length  (both  are 
same),  7  motifs  being  used  for  this  one. 
Back — 7Ch  140  st. 

1st  row — 35  sp. 


1  bl.,  2 

2  sp.,  1 
11th 

r.p. 

12th 
13  th 
peat  to 
14th 
15th 
Join 
crochet 


sp.,  1  bl.,  3  sp..  1  bl..  3  sp.,  1  bl., 
bl..  3  sp.,  1  bl..  3  sp.,  1  bl.,  2  sp. 
row — 11  sp.,  2  bl..  9  sp.,  2  bl..  11 


2  bl.,  5  sp 
Otli  row 

10t.h  row — 7  sp.,  1  bl.,  1  sp.,  3  hi.,  1  sp., 
1  bl.,  7  sp. 

11th  row — 7  sp.,  1  bl.,  3  sp.,  1  bl.,  3  sp.. 
1  bl.,  7  sp. 

12th  row — 6  sp.,  2  bl.,  9  sp.,  2  bl.,  (>  sp. 
14th  row— 2  sp.,  1  bl..  3  sp..  1  bl.,  6  sp., 

1  bl.,  6  sp  ,  1  bl.,  3  sp.,  1  bl.,  2  sp. 

15th  row — 2  sp..  3  bl.,  1  sp.,  1  bl.,  G  sp., 

3  bl..  G  sp.,  1  bl.,  1  sp  .  3  bl.,  2  sp. 

16th  row— 2  sp.,  3  bl.,  1  sp..  1  bl.,  G  sp., 

3  bl..  G  sp.,  1  bl.,  1  sp.,  3  bl.,  2  sp. 


row — .in  sp. 

row — 2  bl.,  1  sp.,  2  bl.,  1  sp.,  re- 
end  of  row. 
row — 35  sp. 

row — 35  sp.,  bl.  or  tr.  in  each  st. 
straps  to  front  and  back,  .ns  you 
or  with  needle  and  thread. 

Rosette  to  end  of  strings  for  tieing : 

Ch.  12.  join;  24  tr.  in  ring;  join. 

Double  in  each  tr.  Ch.  4  and  catch 
in  every  other  double,  having  12  little 
loops  of  4  ch  ;  join  and  chain  any  num¬ 
ber  of  stitches  desired  for  length  of  tic 
without  breaking  tin*  thread ;  fasten  in 
upper  free  edge  of  point,  crochet  back 
down  string  in  each  stitch  and  fasten  in 
rosettes ;  fasten  securely  before  cutting 
thread.  Gertrude  shockey. 


17th  row — 3  sp.,  3  bl.,  8  sp.,  3  bl.,  8  sp., 

3  bl.,  3  sp. 

18th  row — 2  sp.,  2  bl..  1  sp..  1  bl..  1  sp., 
2  bl.,  4  sp.,  2  bl..  1  sp  .  I  bl..  1  sp.,  2  bl., 

4  sp  .  2  bl.,  1  sp.,  1  b!.,  1  sp.,  2  bl  .  2  sp. 

19th  row — 2  so..  4  bl..  1  sp..  4  bl..  2  sp., 

4  bl.,  2  sp.,  4  bl.,  2  sp..  4  bl..  1  sp.,  4  bl.. 
2  sp. 

20th  row— 3  sp..  2  bl..  1  sp..  1  bl..  1  sp., 

2  bl.,  4  sp,,  2  bl..  I  sp.,  1  bl..  1  sp  .  -i  bl., 


2d 

row— 

-6 

S|>.. 

3 

bl.. 

•) 

•  » 

sp., 

1 

bl., 

•) 

sp.. 

1 

bl., 

3  SD. 

,  1 

1*1., 

3 

sp., 

3 

bl.. 

0 

sp., 

"l 

bl., 

3 

sp  . 

3  bl 

G 

sp. 

3d 

row— 

-5 

sp  , 

O 

bl.. 

3 

sp.. 

3 

bl.. 

4 

sp.. 

l 

bl., 

1  sp. 

O 

, 

bl., 

3 

•sp.. 

3 

bl., 

4 

sp., 

3 

bl.. 

1 

sp.. 

3  bl.. 

F  5 

sp. 

4th 

row- 

— 5 

sp., 

•> 

,  •> 

bl., 

8 

sp., 

•  > 

,  •> 

bl., 

8 

sp.. 

3 

bl.. 

5  sp. 

5th 

row- 

0 
— 0 

sn  , 

bl  . 

3 

sp  . 

1 

bl., 

3 

St)., 

0 

b!„ 

4  sp, 

0 

1  ?  — 

bl.. 

\ 

sp., 

3 

bl. 

3 

sp., 

O 

bl.. 

4  sp..  2  bl.,  1  sp.,  1  bl  .  1  sp.,  2  bl  ,  3  sp. 

6th  row — 2  sp..  4  bl..  1  sp..  4  bl.,  2  sp., 
4  bl.,  1  sp.,  4  bl.,  2  sp.,  4  bl..  1  sp..  4  bl., 


sp. 


7th  row — 3  sn.,  2  bl..  1  sp.,  1  bl..  1  sp., 

2  bl.,  4  sp.,  2  bl.,  1  sp..  1  bl..  1  sp..  2  bl., 

4  sp.,  2  bl.,  1  sp.,  1  bl.,  2  bl.,  3  sp. 

8th  row — 5  sp.,  3  bl.,  8  sp.,  3  bl..  8  sp., 

3  bl.,  5  sp. 

9th  row — 3  sp.,  1  bl.,  1  sp.,  3  bl..  1  sp., 

1  bl.,  3  sp.,  1  bl.,  1  sp.,  3  bl.,  3  sp.,  1  bl., 

3  sp.,  1  bl.,  1  sp..  3  bl.,  5  sp. 

10th  row — 2  sp.,  1  bl.,  3  sp..  1  bl..  3  sp., 


New  and  Old  Ways  to  Use  Potatoes 

Last  Winter  potatoes  were  scarce  and 
expensive,  and  we  had  to  manufacture 
many  things  to  take  their  place.  This 
year,  however,  we  laid  in  a  largo  store, 
only  to  have  our  family  much  deeereased 
in  size.  What  should  we  do  with  all 
those  extra  potatoes?  It  was  a  question 
the  answer  to  which  took  more  study, 
with  the  result  that  we  have  made  way 
for  them  in  every  part  of  our  meals. 

SOUPS. 

Cream  of  Potato  Soup — Two  cups  milk, 
one  cup  potato  pulp,  one  onion,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  butter,  two  teaspoons  flour,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Scald  the  onion 
with  the  milk.  Make  a  smooth  paste  with 
the  flour  and  a  little  milk,  and  add  slowly 
to  the  milk,  and  allow  to  thicken.  Add  to 
the  .  potato  pulp,  return  to  the  double 
boiler  and  bring  to  the  scalding  point. 
Season  with  sail  and  pepper  and  butter 
aud  serve  hot  with  finely  chopped  parsley. 

Potato  and  Leek  Soup. — Cut  one  bunch 
of  leeks  and  one  cup  of  celery  in  thin 
slices  crosswise  and  cook  in  2 Vi>  table¬ 
spoons  of  fat,  stirring  constantly  10  min¬ 
utes.  Add  one  quart  of  milk  and  cook 
in  a  double  boiler  40  minutes,  ('ut.  2V& 
cups  of  potatoes  in  small  pieces  and  cook 
in  boiling  salted  water  10  minutes.  Melt 
two  tablespoons  butter,  add  two  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  milk  with  vegetables  and 
potatoes.  Cook  until  potatoes  are  soft, 
and  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  cay¬ 
enne. 

Vegetable  soups  and  the  various  chow¬ 
ders  also  require  a  goodly  portion  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  Of  the  latter,  corn  chowder  and 
dam  chowder  are  the  favorites. 

SALADS. 

Potato  and  Celery  Salad. — Take  two 
cups  of  cold  boiled  potatoes,  cut  in  one- 
half  inch  cubes,  one-half  cup  of  finely 
chopped  celery  and  a  medium-sized  apple, 
pared  and  cut  in  small  pieces.  Marinate 
(let  stand  in)  in  French  dressing.  To 
serve,  arrange  in  a  mound  aud  garnish 
with  celery  tips  and  pieces  of  red  apple 
skin. 

Bolivia  Salad. — Take  3%  cups  of  cold 
boiled  potatoes,  cut  in  half-inch  cubes. 
Add  three  hard  boiled  eggs  finely  chopped, 
l  Ms  tablespoons  of  finely  chopped  red  pep¬ 
per  and  J  1,4  tablespoon  chopped  onion. 
Four  over  a  boiled  salad  dressing  and 
serve  in  nests  of  lettuce  leaves.  This  may 
seem  like  an  extravagant  dish,  but  we 
use  it  as  the  main  dish  at  a  meal,  aud  so 
need  the  eggs  for  food  value. 

Potato  and  Pepper  Salad. — Combine 
two  cups  of  cold  boiled  potatoes,  diced, 
one  cup  chopped  peanuts,  one  green  pep¬ 
per  finely  chopped.  Marinate  with  French 
dressing  and  serve  on  lettuce  leaves.  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  cucumbers,  or  potatoes,  hard 
boiled  eggs  and  onions  make  equally  good 
combinations. 

main  dish  ok  meat  substitute. 

Scalloped  Potatoes. — Two  cups  boiled 
potatoes,  diced,  one-half  cup  bread 
crumbs,  one-fourth  pound  cheese,  one  cup 
white  sauce.  Into  a  greased  baking  dish 
put  a  layer  of  potatoes  and  small  pieces 
of  cheese.  Cover  with  white  sauce,  made 
as  follows :  Melt  one  tablespoon  fat,  add 
one  tablespoon  chopped1  onion,  one  table¬ 
spoon  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  paprika,  and  cook  until 
well  blended.  Add  milk  and  stir  coniinu- 
ally  until  mixture  thickens.  Repeat  lay¬ 
ers  until  dish  is  full.  Put  bread  crumbs 
over  the  top.  dot  with  butter  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  until  golden  brown. 

Potato  Peanut  Loaf. — Melt  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  fat  in  two  cups  of  hot  mashed 
potato,  beat  in  one  cup  crushed  peanuts, 
11A  teaspoons  salt,  one-half  teaspoon 
paprika,  two  eggs  and  one-half  cup  milk. 
Bake  until  firm  in  a  well-greased  dish 
set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  Serve  with  to¬ 
mato  sauce. 

Potato  <)ysters. — Mince  very  fine  one 
medium-sized  onion  and  one  medium-sized 
green  pepper,  add  two  cups  dry  mashed 
potato,  one  tablespoon  fat.  one  egg, 
two  teaspoons  salt,  one  teaspoon  paprika, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  mustard,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  powdered  thyme.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly  and  shape  like  oysters.  Roll  in 
flour,  dip  in  beaten  egg.  roll  in  fine  bread 
crumbs  and  fry  like  an  oyster. 

Potato  Cutlets.— Two  cups  of  dry 
mashed  potato,  one  small  onion  minced 
fine,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  paprika.  one-fourth  teaspoon 
thyme.  Mix  aud  then  enclose  a  slice  of 
hard-boiled  egg  above  the  ,  ffato  mix¬ 
ture.  shaping  the  cutlet  into  form.  Roll 
in  corn  flour,  and  fry  in  hot  fat.  Serve 
with  cream  sauce. 

Potato  Loaf. — Use  two  cups  mashed 
potatoes,  one-half  cup  finely  minced 
onions,  two  green  peppers  minced  fine. 


1^4  teaspoons  salt,  one  teaspoon  paprika, 
one  cup  cottage  cheese,  two  teaspoons 
melted  fat.  Mix  thorourgly  and  pack  in 
a  well-greased  pan,  sprinkling  the  top 
with  fine  bread  crumbs.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  35  minutes.  Serve  with  to¬ 
mato  sauce. 

IN  BREAD  AND  ROLLS. 

Two  Loaves  of  Potato  Bread. — Melt 
two  tablespoons  fat,  two  tablespoons 
sugar,  1  Vi  teaspoon  salt,  in  two  cups  of 
hot  mashed  potato,  add  one-half  cup  of 
scalded  milk  and  one-half  cup  of  the 
water  in  which  the  potatoes  were  cooked. 
Cool  and  then  add  one-half  cake  of  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  mixed  in  one-half  cup  of 
lukewarm  potato  water,  and  flour  to  make 
a  stiff  dough.  .Knead  thoroughly,  set 
aside  to  double  in  bulk,  shape  into  ioaves, 
let  rise  again  and  bake. 

Potato  Corn  Bread. — Beat  one  egg 
slightly,  add  one  cup  sweet  milk,  3*4  cups 
mashed  potatoes  and  one  tablespoon 
syrup.  Sift  together  four  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one  cup  of  cornmeal  and  one 
teaspoon  salt,  add  gradually  to  other 
mixture,  add  one  tablespoon  melted  short¬ 
ening.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  25  min¬ 
utes. 

Potato  Biscuit. — Into  two  cups  hot 
mashed  potatoes  put  two  teaspoons  salt, 
t  wo  tablespoons  fat  and  one  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  soda  stirred  into  two  cups-  of  sour 
milk.  Add  sufficient  flour  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Roll  out,  cut  with  small  cutter, 
place  on  greased  tins,  allow  to  stand  in  a 
cool  place  one  hour  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  15  minutes. 

IN  DESSERTS. 

I  otato  (  hocolate  Cake.  —  One  cup 
shortening,  one  teaspoon  salt.  1 %  cups 
sugar,  one  cup  riced  potatoes,  one  cup 
sweet  chocolate,  one  cup  chopped  nuts, 
one  cup  wheat  flour,  two-thirds  cup  rice 
flour,  three  teaspoons  baking  powder 
three  egg  yolks,  beaten  light,  grated  rind 
<mc  lemon,  three  egg  whites,  beaten  light. 

<  ream  shortening,  add  sugar,  egg  yolks, 
potato,  chocolate,  nuts  and  lemon  rind ; 
add  the  flour  sifted  with  the  baking  pow¬ 
der,  and  lastly  the  whites.  Rake  in  three 
layers  and  ice  with  a  white  icing. 

Potato  Pie. — Mix  thoroughly  1%  cups 
mashed  potatoes,  four  tablespoons  short¬ 
ening.  grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  juice  of 
one  lemon,  yolks  of  two  eggs,  three- 
fourths  cup  of  syrup,  one-half  cup  of  milk 
aud  one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg,  then  put 
through  a  sieve.  Line  a  plate  with  pas¬ 
try,  pour  in  the  filling  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  40  minutes.  Cool,  aud  when 
ready  to  serve  cover  with  a  fruit  whip 
made  of  one  glass  of  jelly  and  the  whites 
ot  two  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  meringue. 

Potato  Meringue.— One  cup  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes.  one  tablespoon  butter  substitute 
0n.fi  egf  yolk-  one‘third  to  one-half  cup 
milk,  three  tablespoons  sugar,  few  grains 
r-alt.  two  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  grated 
rind  one-half  lemon.  Mix  in  the  order 
given  and  bake  in  a  well-greased  dish  in 
a  moderate  oven  until  firm.  Make  a 
meringue  of  one  egg  white,  beaten  stiff, 
iuid  tour  tablespoons  of  sugar.  Spread 
ever  the  baked  mixture  and  brown  slightly 
in  a  warm  oven.  If  the  oven  is  too  hot 
the  meringue  will  cook  too  quickly. 

MRS.  F.  W.  STILLMAN. 
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Notes  from  Oregon 

I  have  put  in  most  of  my  time  the 
year  studying  how  to  conserve  and  how 
to  use  substitutes.  We  certainly  did  our 
part  for  Uncle  Sam  when  it  came  to 
Hooverizing.  We  rather  enjoyed  it.  dog- 
bread  (as  some  of  the  men  called  the 
breads  made  without  wheat  flour)  and  all. 
I  verified  the  old  saving.  "Necessity  is  the 
.mother  of  invention,”  in  more  wavs  than 
one.  Many  of  the  things  I 
shall  continue  to  use  as  long 
house. 

We  have  had  a  tine  Winter;  so  much 
rain  have  not  been  able  to  make  any 
garden  yet.  as  the  ground  it  too  wet. 
The  wake-robins,  English  violets  and  daf¬ 
fodils  are  in  bloom  (Feb.  28).  and  the 
lawns  are  green.  The  bluebirds  are  haunt¬ 
ing  their  old  nesting  place  on  the  porch, 
between  showers. 

Do  you  know  a  good  polish  for  my  floor 
mop?  I  have  experimented  with  several 
but  do  not  like  them.  The  ready  prepared 
ones  are  rather  expensive.  t  imagine, 
though,  they  are  very  simply  made.  Have 
you  tried  the  Pyrex  glass  for  cooking? 
In  my  estimation  they  are  the  "best 
ever.”  I  shall  replace  all  my  granite  and 
aluminum  ware  with  glass  as  fast  as  I 
need  new  articles.  We  find  many  helpful 
facts  in  The  It.  N.-Y. ;  in  fact,'  we  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  practical  farm  paper 
that  we  know.  mrs.  g.  s. 

R-  N.-Y. — A  tested  formula  for  an  oil 
dressing  for  floors  is.  one  part  neatsfoot 
oil.  one  part  cottonseed  oil  and  one  part 
petroleum,  thoroughly  mixed  together. 
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CONSERVO 

Saves  Food,  Fuel,  Time,  Labor 

U* With  Conservo  you 
yjSOSlin^  may  can  1+  quart 
jars  of  fruits,  vegetables,  or  meat  at 
one  time;  and  so  simply!  No  fussy 
machinery  or  valves  to  operate,  no 
makeshift  wash-boiler  method.  But 
pertedf,  government  -  approved  cold 
pack  canning.  Wonderfully  preserves 
all  the  original  food  flavors  that  so 
nourish  and  please. 

83106  mea^  that 
vjUvIlYlli^  would  require  three 
top  burners  and  an  oven,  can  be  cooked 
in  Conservo  over  one  burner,  at  the 
same  time.  Foods  are  cooked  in  their 
own  moisture — nature’s  way — retain¬ 
ing  valuable  health-giving  mineral 
salts  and  juices. 

If  you  prefer,  Conservo  can  be  bought 
on  our  Easy  Payment  Plan 

PYcm  Rfkrklr  “S'cre,s  of  Cold  Pack 
11CCLFUUUV  Canning”  and  Conservo 
cooking  recipes.  Very  helpful  to  the  busyhouse- 
wife.  Sent  free.  Merely  mention  dealer’s  name. 

Toledo  Cooker  Co. 

TOLEDO  Dept.  35  OHIO 


Pure  Sugar  Cane  Syrup 

The  real  juice  of  the  cane 
with  the  sugar  unextracted. 
Free  from  adulterants  of  any 
kind.  Sweet,  wholesome, 
nutritious. 


5-gal.  keg,  f.o.b.,  New  York  s 

Send  check  or  money  order 


/JOO 


Pure  Cane  Molasses  Corp„ 

16-D  Exchange  Place,  N.  Y. 
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CARL  VV.  BUSH  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


THIS  IS  REAL  CHARITY 

We  ask  assistance  in  flndintr  homes  for  Cath¬ 
olic  children.  Send  the  name  of  a  Catnolic 
fnmily  who  can  offer  a  home  to  a  boy  seven  to 
twelve  years.  We  ask  your  loyal  aid. 

PLACING  OUT  BUREAU 

417  Broome  Street  NEW  YORK 


FOR 

SALE 


300  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  Farms 

in  or  near  the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy  a  farm  and  get  ready  for  spring  work. 
Catalogue  free.  E.  H.  BLODGETT,  Charlestown.  N.  H! 


360-Acre  Farm  f 


11.000  cash.  HARRY 


sheep,  hogs,  or  farm  crops 
l  evel.  Good  buildings.  56,500; 
VAIL,  .New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  SI.  Y. 


The  Milwaukee  Air  Power  \\  ater  System  supplies  fresh  water  to  any  part  of  house,  barn  or 
yard.  Just  turn  a  faucet.  Saves  all  carrying.  Requires  no  water  storage  tank.  Never  freezes. 
The  Milwaukee  Electric^  Light  System_  is  another  modern  convenience  that  everv  farm 
home  needs.  Let  us  tell  you  how  reasonably  you  can  get  either 
water,  lights— -or  both.  Only  one  engine  required.  Illustrated 
catalog  mailed  free. 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO.,  863  Third  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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10-Year-Old 
Boy  Milks 
Holstein  Herd 

Read  Mr.  Helmuth’s  letter  and 
see  how  an  Empire  Milking 
Machine  helped  him  out  of  a 
desperate  situation.  It  pre¬ 
vented  the  selling  of  his  cows 
and  enabled,  him  to  build  up  his 
herd  from  grades  to  pure  breds. 
His  Empire  proved  to  be  so  sim¬ 
ple  and  easy  to  use  that  even  his 
10-year  old  boy  “makes  a  good 
job  of  it.” 

That’s  the  bigpoint  about  the  Empire 
Milking  machine.  Anybody  can  use  it 
and  make  a  good  job  of  it  You  get 
uniform  results  and  equally  as  much 
milk  no  matter  who  does  the  milking. 

It  gives  you  greater  freedom.  You 
can  delegate  the  milking  to  others  and 


„  Wyoming,  Minn.. 
The  Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen:  This  was  our  situation  when  the 
Empire  Agent  happened  along.  I  was  disCour- 

t^.dnnEhCUmiatlSmhadm0  by  ‘Rearms and  there 
was  no  one  else  to  milk.  Nine  years  of  hmv) 
work  had  replaced  a  scrub  herd  with  high  grade 
Holsteins.  Now  H  looked  as  though  they  must 

tionSOl<r:  f<T  hlnnt>-  holp  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.  In  desperation  we  bousrht  'in  irJL; 

wio,  SVt££rSi 

worries  took  wing. 

re  afterP°°n.  the  thrashing  machine 

until *9  the  °Ur  P  aCe  at 4  o’clock  and  stayed 
until  9.  the  cows  were  not  left  bawling  until 

th6  .°h,,WaS  /jmshed-  My  wife  had  the  milk  in 
the  tank  cooling  on  time  and  can’t  milk  a  stroke 

by  :a"dc,ther-  But  with  the  Empire  she  had 
milked  14  cows  and  enjoyed  doing  it.  This  nil 

h?PHenedi  SenrS  aKO‘  Am  buying  fu 
bloods  and  disposing  of  the  grades  Mv  in 

and°hUfttead  °f  sel!ine  out-  we  are  buying  more 
and  better  cows  and  looking  forward  to  a  sthl 
irightei  and  more  prosperous  futnrn  fi  , 
to  the  Empire  Milking  Machine 

F.  A.  HELA1UTH. 


know  that  the  cows  will  not  drop  off  in 
production.  Its  action  is  gentle,  soothing 
and  regular,  and  always  the  same  no 
matter  who  is  operating  the  machine. 
Your  herd  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
regularity  of  the  milker,  and  even  the 
hardest  and  most  nervous  animals  give 
their  best  when  an  Empire  Milker  is  used. 

If  you  want  to  cut  dairy  costs,  to 
increase  milk  profits,  to  be  independent 
of  hired  help  and  have  more  freedom, 
investigate  the  Empire  Milking  Machine. 
Send  for  catalog  No.  23  and  learn  more 
about  it. 


.Tr.,  in  killing  lice  on  cattle.  This  matter 
is  now  printed  iu  Bulletin  No.  97  of  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  at  S  to  its 
P.  O.  It  is  the  most  practical  discussion 
of  the  matter  we  have  ever  read,  and 
every  stockman  should  study  it.  Many 
of  our  readers  write  telling  how  their 
cows  suffer  from  the  annoyance  of  lice, 
and  how  the  owners  are  at  their  wits’  end 
to  find  a  practical  remedy.  After  testing 
liquids  aud  sprays  and  powders  and  dusts, 
Prof.  Lamson  advises  raw  linseed  oil.  A 
fat  or  oil  is  a  natural  enemy  of  the  louse. 
Prof.  Lamson  finds  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  season  when  lice  abound. 
When  the  oily  skin  secretions  are  most 
abundant  the  lice  are  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers.  When  the  skin  dries,  as  in 
Winter,  the  lice  abound.  The  breeds  of 
cattle  also  differ  in  their  liability  to  car- 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 


Also  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream 
Separators  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Chicago,  III.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  Canada 


MILKING  MACHINES 


Retained  After-birth 

Cows  can  be  made  to  clean  easily 
without  using  force. 

When  cows  do  not  clean  properly  after 
calving,  it  indicates  a  germ  infection  which 
is  likely  to  run  through  the  entire  herd  and 
result  in  Abortion  and  Barrenness. 

The  after-birth  should  be  removed  at  once 
without  force  by  means  of  the  B-K  douche 
and  the  cow  treated  to  prevent  her  becoming 
an  aborter  or  sterile.  Authorities  state  that 
while  there  is  no  absolute  cure  for  abortion 
and  sterility,  nevertheless  the  infection  can 
be  controlled  by  prompt  treatment  and  the 
animal  saved  for  successful  breeding. 

B-K  is  scientifically  correct  for  this  work. 
Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,  it  quickly 
brings  the  after-birth,  dissolves  the  slimy 
albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs,  stops 
discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  B-lv 
docs  not  cause  straining,  but  is  soothing  and 
heals  the  tissues. 

Send  for  “evidence”  and  free  Bulletin  No. 
52  “Contagious  Abortion.”  If  your  dealer 
docs  not  have  B-K  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2782  S.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


S  OU  TV  D 

and  Working  Again 

Co3ts  noth' 
ing  for 
tive  evidence 
For  over  24  •< 
years  Save-The- 
‘■B- Horse  has  per- 
JBt  manently  cured  thousands  of 

Mg  so-called  incurable,  stubborn 

n  Bgll  cases.  It  is  the  humane  rem- 
■  V  edy  for  sore,  lame  and  blemished 

V  ■  horses.  Sold  with  Signed  Contract 

■  to  refund  money  if  it  fails  to  cure 

B  SPAVIN,  Ringbone,  Thoropin, — 

w  or  Shoulder.  Knee,  Ankle.  Hoof 

orTendon  disease;  horse  works  too.  %-pag< 
Book,  Sample  Contract-Bond  and  advice — ALL  FREE. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324  State  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with 
CONTRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 

Bog  Spavin 

Cure  the  lameness  without  scarring 
the  horse. 

Fleming’s  Spavin  Liquid 

S2  a  Bottle —special  remedy  for  all  soft 
blemishes— Bo«r  Spavin, Thorough  pin.  Splint, 
Curb,  Capped  Hock,  etc.  Easy  to  use,  only  a 
little  required  and  money  back  if  it  fails 
Write  for  Fleming**  FREE  VEST-POCKET 
VETERINARY  ADVISER. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists. 

300 Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois  | 


MINERAL1 


moss 

over 


H  EAVE%n 

COMPOUND 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Waffs 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1-75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Killing  Lice  on  Cattle 

• 

•  • 

SHEEP 

Ou  page  294  we  gave  a  report  of  the 

experiments  made  by  Prof.  G.  II.  Lamson, 

Brush  for  Treating  Cattle  with  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil 

ry  lice.  For  example,  Jerseys  and  Guern¬ 
seys,  which  have  naturally  au  oily  skin, 
are  not  so  badly  infested  as  other  breeds 
which  have  less  skin  secretion.  Perhaps 
it  was  this  fact  which  led  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  with  linseed  oil.  It  has  been  found 
that  when  t his  oil  is  brushed  aud  rubbed 
into  the  hair  on  certain  parts  of  the  body 
the  lice  are  kept  under  control.  The  pic¬ 
ture  given  below  shows  where  the  oil  is  to 
be  applied,  the  shaded  parts  indicating 
where  the  lice  are  mostly  found.  This 
means  around  the  horns,  along  the  neck 
and  shoulders  aud  around  the  tail  and 
rump.  The  brush  shown  in  cut  above  is 
used  for  applying  the  oil;  it  is  simply 
rubbed  into  the  hair.  It  takes  about  five 
minutes  to.  oil  a  cow  with  this  treatment, 
and  costs  about  five  cents  a  cow  for  each 
treatment.  The  few  “don'ts”  connected 
with  the  treatment  are  given  as  follows. 
It  is  a  simple  and  sensible  treatment : 

To  avoid  the  danger  of  scuffing  m* 


Booklet 

Free _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  pive  satisfaction  or  monej 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinury  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


Healthier  Horses 

Leading  veterinarians  recommend  spring  dipping 
for  keeping  horses  healthy.  Undipped  horses  get 
overheated  from  spring  work  and  their  long  hair 
takes  hours  to  dry.  While  wet  they  are  liable  to 
catch  cold  and  get  sick.  Long  hair  also  at  tracts 
vermin,  causing  itch  and  mange.  (Tip  with  a 
Stewart  Machine.  Only  $9.75.  $2  dowu—  balance 

on  arrival.  Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  A  141,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


Shaded  Area  Shows  Points  for  Oil 
-  Application 

burning  of  the  skin,  observe  the  following 
directions : 

Do  not  rub  the  skin  too  vigorously 
when  applying  the  oil.  Do  not  allow  the 
animals  that  have  been  treated  to  go  out 
in  the  strong  sunlight  until  at  least  12 
hours  after  applying  the  oil.  Do  not  ex¬ 
ercise  the  animal  after  the  treatment.  Do 
not  use  the  boiled  or  refined  linseed  oil. 

Returns  from  Cheese  Making 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  IIop- 
perville  cheese  factory  for  1918 :  Re¬ 
ceived  for  123  days.  585.052  lbs.  of  milk, 
from  304  cows,  and  made  54.737  lbs.  of 
cheese,  1.845  cheeses,  the  daily  average 
15.  One  day  I  made  21  cheeses  from 
7,014  lbs.  of  milk.  Cheese  was  very  high 
and  paid  the  milk  patrons  well.  July 
cheese  sold  for  25c  per  lb.  Price  for  mak¬ 
ing  cheese  was  $2.25  per  cwt.  Cheese 
paid  better  than  selling  milk  to  conden- 
; series  at  $2.11.  Patrons  received  about 
$15,325  for  cheese,  dividends  made  out 
every  two  weeks.  The  whey  was  worth 
20c  per  100  lbs.  The  amount  of  good 
whe.v  produced  was  520,696  lbs.  Cheese 
all  paraffined  and  put  into  cold  storage 
(uncolored).  Soft  cheese  pays  better 
than  hard.  Fall  and  Winter  it  pays  bet¬ 
ter  to  sell  the  milk  than  to  make  cheese. 
In  1909  I  made  1  lb.  of  soft  cheese  from 
6  lbs.  Jersey  milk  m  December.  The 
milk  was  very  rich  in  fat  and  casein.  A 
good  cheese  ought  to  have  40  per  cent  of 
moisture.  Cheese  cured  in  a  good  cellar, 
Where  it  is  cool,  will  not  shrink  much. 

New  York.  A- ,!- 


.A.  H.  S.  A.  16643 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 

APPLY 

Ophir  Farm  -  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshiri 

WALTER  B.  SAXTON, 


e  Ewes|^»i?ewai;( 


OR  SA  LK 
Venice  Centre,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Horses 

Big  bone,  Kentucky,  Mammoth  jacks,  Percheron 
mares,  mules,  easy  riding  saddle  horses.  Liberty 
bonds  lakon.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

The  Cook  Farms.  -  Lexing-ton,  Ky. 

For  Sale-Two  Excellent  Standard-bred  Road  Mares 

(Trotters):  One  Fine  Thoroughbred  Stallion,  (Run 
tier.)  ALFRED  D. LORENZ, R.F.D.No.I.Box  42,Craryville,  N  Y 

rn  II  „J  ANJ>  LARGER  POSIES  all 

OU  11630  onetiano  ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
new  price  list.  THE  SHENANGO  PONT  FARMS.  Ocpl.  0,  Espyville,  Pi. 

Porp..  l ornn  CFaHinno  three  and  four  years  old; 

sun- rereneron  oiamons  weif:ht,  2,000  ibs.:  with 

quality.  Also  imported  mares  with  foal  All 
black.  Registered  P.  S.  JAMES  NOONAN,  R.  0.,  Avon. N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  All  registered.  Tuberculin  tesied. 
Milk  records  kept.  Write  for  price  and  particulars 

on  Herd  Heading  Bulls.  WalnutGrove  Farm, Washingtonville.  N.Y 

For  Sale-1  Reg.  Dairy  Shorthorn  Yearling  Bull 

color— roan.  Sire—  Prince  Clay,  4th.  Dam— Fancy. 
Record— 8.980  Pis.  milk.  Brice — #300.  WM  TELFER, 
Mgr.,  POINT  LOOKOUT  FARMS,  Route  1,  Wilmington. Delaware 

For  Sale— Pure  Bred  Aberdeen  Angus  Bulls  HEITERS 

EARL  D.  BROWN,  R.  0.  No.  2,  Iliou,  N.  V. 

SWINE 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Sows  coming  in  second  litter  Si  00  each. 
Service  boars  Sired  by  Grand  Champion, 
200  lbs..  S65  each. 

Orders  now  booked  for  Spring  Utters. 
MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc.,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


Registered  DU  ROCS 

Service  Boar,  out  of  half  Ton  “  Crimson  Premier," 
850.  Young  Pigs,  810  each.  Trios,  825. 
Pocono  Dairy  Farm,  -  Preserve,  Pa. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Top  Wonder,  Defender-Volunteer  breeding.  Choice 
sp  ing  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  April.  $125  nil  up.  Two 
choice  Sows  bred  to  farrow  their  third  litters  in 

A->ril,  $160,00  each,  Booking  orders  f>,r  Anrll  Pi«rs .  at  *20  each . 
*50.00  per  trio, registered.  E.B  CRAWFORD.  NORTH  EAST.  PA. 

fTr 

SALE 

7  weeks  old;  SM  each;  either  sex. 

John  P.  Baetleb,  T'lemingrton.  N.  J. 


Jersey  Red  Pigs 


1  and  three 


One  Duroc-Jersey  October  BOAR  PIG  BOW  pipTH. 

Best  of  breeding.  Fred  Gierke*  Weedoport,  New  York 


Duroc-Jersey  Boars 

Terms  reasonable.  A.  Vf.  BIRD,  Brandy  win©  Summit,  I'a. 

(PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.  D.) 

100  O.  I.  C.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Cross.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  ().  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  811  each. 
50  shoats,  12  weeks  old.  815  each.  Kxtra  Large 
honed  Strechy  Huskies,  from  Large.  Growthy  stock. 

D.  Reeves,  -  Lexing-ton.  Mass. 

3PIOS!  Chester  Whites 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Boars  slid  sov.s  nine 
weeks  old,  S10  each.  Sixty  pound  reg.  sows.  S20. 
Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs.  May  delivery,  at  SB 
each;  grade,  $10.  reg.  All  fine  growers  out  of  big, 
healthy  stock.  Don  t  wait  too  late  before  ordering- 
BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandreth,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  price*  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  pigs. 

CJ.  S.  HALL,  -  Farnidale,  Ohio 

Wanted-3Pi££S55  G  to  8  weeks  old 

utility  ami  pedigreed  stock.  Also  TURKEYS,  GEESE 
AND  DUCKS.  GUINEA  PIGS,  GUINEA  HENS.  MacNilT  Her. 
ticultnral  Co.,  Inc.,  52-54  Vesey  St  ,  New  York  City 

Reg.  Ohester',W'hites 

Service  Boars.  Bred  gilts  and  August  pigs. 

A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  -  Heuvelton,  N.  V. 

TAM  WORTHa  J HAMPSlHRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Woatvlew  Stock  Karin 

i;.  l  \Y  hiMtoii-Sulciii,  N.  C\ 

Hampshire s  of  Quality  Irkeuiko 

Fight  weeks  old  pigs  now  ready.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  back.  M.  0.  PHILLIPS,  North  East.  Pa. 
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RABBITS 


] 


IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE 

RufusRed  Belgian  Hares 

Your  Foundation  Stock  should  he  Pedigreed,  Registered, 
Bought  from  a  Reliable  Breeder. 

JOSEPH  nr, ANK,  42H  Highland  Aviv  MT.  VK.HV OX,  M'.W  YOltli 

For  Sale-  FLEMISH  GIANT  HARES 

$8  a  trio.  2  Does,  1  Buck.  Order  from  this  ndv. 
F.  A.  MILLER,  Box  62,  Plates,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

Belgian  HARES 

Two  months  old,  $1.25;  Three  months,  US  1 .50 
each.  Full  grown  bucks,  $3.50. 

ALTON  CALL,  Rural  2,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— Rufus  Red  Belgian  Hares 

pedigreed  stock,  very  hardy  and  of  large  size.  They 
are  prolific,  averaging  H  young  to  a  litter.  Address, 

Walter  It.  Klanen,  Brook-Side  Farm,  Madison, (). 

BELGIAN  HARES  breeding  bucks, 

ready  for  service.  *2  each.  F. 8.  JOIINSOV, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


DOGS 


] 


Scotch  Collie  Puppies 

from  registered  stock. 

JOHN  D.  Smith,  -  Walton,  New  York 


Airedales  and  Collies 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 


For  Sale— Ped.  Airedale  Pups  s25?les*™: 

International  Champion  Kootenni-Chinook.  Inter¬ 
national  Champion  Sudan  Swivlertwo  generations 
back  of  dam.  WILLIAM  T.  LAING,  Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  Pure  Blood  Airedale  Pups  fa™eFs^ricea 

G.  F.  Kill  BALL,  Box  65,  Wells  Kiver,  Vt. 


SWINE 


THOROUGH¬ 

BRED 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Late  fall  Boar  and  Sow 
Pigs,  Bred  Sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  April,  May  and 
June;  also  Service  Boars. 

Send  for  descriptive 
prices  and  catalog 

Write  for  Valuable 
Hook  on  Hog  Manage¬ 
ment,  free  during 
month,  of  April, 


••The  Red  Hon " 


A  Young  I 'remising  Sow  with  all  the  blood  lines  to 
cake  her  valuable;  will  breed  her  to  our  Herd  Boar 
Defend  r,  and  ship  when  safe  with  Pig.  Price  #70.00. 
First  check  gets  her. 

A  very  promising  young  Boar,  popular  Blood  Lines, 
ready  for  service  in  June.  Price  #75.00.  Sold,  subject 
to  our  guarantee  of  exchange. 

ENFIELD  FARMS,  Whitney,  Owner 

ENFIELD,  CONN. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

35-45  lbs.  $16  each:  $30  pair.  Grades,  25-30  lbs. 
$10  each;  $18  pair. 

Nybrook  Farm.  Valley  Stream,  L- 1. 

DIGS— Rco.  Berkshires  and  Chester  White  and  Berkshire 
'  cross.  $10  to  S 15  each.  Longfellow  strain. 
Some  very  tine  breeding.  Circular  free.  Ready  for 
delivery  first  week  in  April.  Satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  R.  W.  WAGNER,  Box  222N,  East  Northport,  L.  I. 

C  HESHlRESffSSS 

trade.  The  ideal  type  from  the  Morningside  herd, 
l’igs  that  will  please.  MURNINGSIOE  FARM.  Sylvania,  Pa 

Retr  fl  I  f!  Z  f!  W  Pin.  Boon  ready  to  ship.  Also 
neg.y.I.U.&O.W.  rigs  Older  stock.  Satisfaction  and 
sale  delivery  guaranteed.  JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN.  Troy,  Bnd.  Co..  Pa 

FnrQolo  BEKK81IIKEH  AND  HAM  P«If  lit  I.R. 
rui  OdIG  Gilts  Bred  For  Spring  Farrow,  lted  Polled  ('at 
tie.  All  Ages,  Either  Sex.  O.  II.  SWOOOKR*  SOX,  Xtrrer,  I’a. 

Big  Western  Type  Poland-China  aitdi"«.°Duroc  Swine 

Offer  Bred  Sows.  Gilts.  Service  Hoars  and  Pigs. 

FAIRHOFE  FARMS,  .  Berkshire,  N.  Y, 

8UX5Y8IDE  Duron.  Service  boars  from  our  April  litters.  A 
few  gilts  and  boat  s  from  our  Fall  litters.  Booking  orders 

from  tills  Spring's  litters.  J.  E.  .on  AISTTNE,  Kindertoak.  N.I. 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

We  have  some  excellent  registered  bred  sows  duo 
now.  We  are  taking  orders  for  pigs,  $>20.00  tip. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

LOCI. ST  LOlHiEFAKM,  G.  W.  Kuchler,  I.*  (ir.iixerlllo,  X.  Y. 

Registered  Berkshires 

Spring  Pigs— Excellent  individuals 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  prices  reasonable 

ANDERSON  &  BEREK,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  pigs— both  sexes.  Good  Breeding.  Exeellenteon- 
ditiou.  Taking  orders  for  Spring  pigs.  Kpnchal  attain. 

MIUilLLUKOOk  FARM,  Allen  hurst,  N.  J. 

Registered  Berkshire  Pigs 

Eight  weeks  old.  From  Fine  Largo  Stock.  S20  each. 
One  Fifteen-Month-Old  Sow.  Has  farrowed  lnr»o 

litter.  $10Q,  G.  W  LAWTON,  North  Hackensack.  N.  J. 

Tarbell  Farms  Berkshires 

of  all  ages  including  few  sows  bred  for  spring  far¬ 
row.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

TABBELL  FARMS,  .Sinithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES 

HOWESHOUSE  FARMS,  Carlton  Station,  Orleans  Co.,  R.  Y. 

Rorlrchirac  FOR  BREEDERS.  Cwoeksold.  Either 
U  O I  nw  II 1 1  If  o  sex;  *10  each.  Trios  not  akin. 


BERKSHIRES 


JERSEYS 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


We  offer  the  following  registered  Sows : 

I  Robins  Belle  3  Julia  Premiers 
6  Robins  Matchless  2  Golden  Jevyells 
1  Robins  Pauline  1  Matchless  May 

Here  are  fourteen  young  tows  with  long  bodies,  broad 
backs,  good  beads  and  short  noses,  bred  to  farrow  in 
May  and  June,  they  all  carry  pigs  by  our  great  boar 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 


Mating  English  boars  with  our  best  American  sows 
increases  size  and  vigor  that  puts  value  in  Berkshires. 
Here  is  a  grand  opportunity  to  add  new  blood  to  yonr 
herd  at  reasonable  prices.  We  keep  the  sows  until  safe 
in  pig  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  via  express. 

We  offer  February  and  March  pigs  sired  by 

Superior  of  Stone  Farm  2d  No.  258849 


Hi*  dam  is  more  than  half  sister  to  Premier 
Princess  the  Grand  Champion  sow  at  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana  and  New  York  State  Fairs,  and  Eastern 
Berkshire  Congress  1918.  One  makes  no  mis¬ 
take  in  buying  his  pigs  at  $25.00  each,  when 
two  months  old. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


GILT  SALE 

FORTY  HEAP 

Berkshire  County  Berkshire  Club 

To  be  held  at 

Blythewood  Farms,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

April  8—1 P.  M. 

There  will  be  a  few  bred  sows  and  boars  sold 

All  animals  entered  in  the  sale  will  be 
of  tlie  best  breeding  and  excellent  individ¬ 
ually.  Each  consignment  passed  a  judging 
committee.  If  you  want  the  blood  of  Lord 
Premier's  Successor,  Rival’s  Champion 
Best,  Lee  Premier  and  other  good  ones, 
you  will  find  them  here.  Plan  to  attend 
the  banquet,  the  evening  before  the  sale  at 
the  American  House,  Pittsfield1.  Notify 
secretary  to  make  reservations. 

Write  for  catalog  to 

Wm.  H.  McKee.  Sec’y  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Sale  Held  in  Heated  Pavilion 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Our  customers  write  our  advts.  Letter  from 
H.  P.  Squibb,  Limestone,  Tenn.:  “  The  two  boars 
arrived  Sunday.  /  am  well  pleased  with  them." 
We  sell  more  service  boars  each  year  than  any 
other  two  breeders  in  the  country.  And  the 
bulk  of  them  go  to  old  customers. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Next  Public  Sale,  October  25th,  1919 

Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  boars  ready  for 
service  and  30  open  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow. 
No  hogs  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  private  sale. 

C.  H.  CARTER.  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  bucks  and  K  X  T  K  A  11  E  A  V  Y  II  A  M  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsaud  pigs. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 


ALB AMONT 


Registered  Berkshires 

We  offer  extra  tine  spring  and  summer  pigs,  both 
sexes,  at  very  attractive  prices.  These  are  mostly  by 
Albamont  Duke,  an  outstanding  son  of  Successors 
Double  208932,  and  out  of  daughters  of  Successors 
Duke  10th.  a  great  prise-winning  son  of  Lord  Pre¬ 
miers  Successor  101500.  Write  for  price  list  and  pedi¬ 
grees.  We  offer  the  1917  first  prize  international 
Shropshire  ram  at  an  attractive  price. 

J.  C  HftARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Springbank  Berkshires 


CLOVK1LDALE  FARM, 


Charlotte.  X.  Y 


Sows  and  gilts  I  am  offering  are  bred  to  Symbo- 
leer’s  Superb.  254:136  ami  Dm.e's  Champion  22d, 
240254,  for  late  M  arch  and  April  farrow.  Three  .Tune, 
1918,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer's  Star  Master, 
No.  165723,  Sow.  Send  for  Historic  pedigrees  ami 
price.  J.  E.  WATSO  N,  Mnrbleriale,  Couu. 

BERKSHIRES 

Service  Boars,  20  Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for 
early  spring  farrow.  Open  gilts.  Pigs  all  ages, 
both  sexes.  Write  for  list  or  come  and  see  them. 

H.  GRIMSHAW.  North  East,  Pa. 


tT HE  Jersey  is 
-L  an  investment 
breed,  not  a  luxury.  They  are 
noted  as  money-makers.  They  do 
not  have  to  be  pampered.  They  do  equally 
well  in  Southern  Texas  and  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  One 
Jersey  will  prove  to  you  that 
you  must  have  a  herd.  Write 
Dealers  for  prices  and  pedi¬ 
grees.  Send  to  us  for  important  , 

facts  about  Jerseys.  >r: 

The  American  Je  rsey  Cattle  Club 
S30  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


Sophie  Tormentor  Jerseys 

Lead  the  World  for  production  at  the  pail. 

Tf  you  want  to  breed  Jerseys  with  size,  type  produc¬ 
tion  and  prepotency,  write  us  for  literature,  and 
description  of  a  Hood  Farm  Sophie  Tormentor  bull, 
who  has  the  prepotency  to  increase  the  size,  improve 
the  type  and  add  to  the  milk  and  butter  qualities 
of  your  herd.  For  prices,  etc. 

HOOD  FARM,  -  Lowell,  Mass 


JERSEYS 


HOLSTEINS 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

llO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

lO  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
b  reeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  gftk  BTdg.,2clrtiandS.aVN?^ 


A  GRANDSON  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  $50,000  BULL 

Here  is  a  show  butt  a  little  more  black  than  white, 
born  January  31),  1919.  His  srre  is  one  of  the  best, 
bred  sons  of  the  World's  greatest  sire 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra. 

His  dam  has  a  23. 39-lb.  record.  His  10  nearest  tested 
dams  average  over  28-lbs,  This  bull  is  woith 
1200,  but  we  are  overcrowded  and  will  sell  him  for  #125. 
G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  150  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

V  EAR  LI  N  G  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Advertised  last  week  Is  sold.  Here  Is  another  one  a  little  better 
bred  and  the  equal  of  the  first  one  in  all  other  respects.  Born 
April  20,1918.  Sire — Buello  Kin*  Pontiac,  a  son  of  King  of  the 
Pontiaca  from  a  29.3-Ib.  cow  that  has  two  25-lb.  daughters.  Dam  - 
Westside  Aaggie  Walker,  a  daughter  of  the  grandly  bred  bull. 
King  of  the  Black  &  Whites,  <six  of  his  seven  nearest  dams  have 
records  above  30  Iba. )  Dam  made  17.72  lbs.  butter  at  2  >rs.  and  18 
days  of  age.  Her  dam  is  a  33.8-lb.  cow  of  almost  perfect  type  and 
first-class  breeding.  This  bull  is  nicely  marked,  more  white  than 
black;  a  first-class  individual,  well  grown,  straight  and  ready  for 
immediate  service.  Will  be  tuberculin  tested.  If  interested, 
write  for  pedigree  and  photo.  Price — $250  F.  O.  B. 

JOHN  ill.  HOWARD  Sherburne, N.  Y. 


$60 


BUYS  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

—with  all  papers  and  express  prepaid  to  your 
station.  Nicely  marked,  straight,  growthy, 
deep  bodied.  World’s  record  ancestry  on 
both  side9.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Home  of 
t  he  granddam  of  the  champion  four-year  cow 
of  the  world.  Write  today.  EDWARD  BARROW,  Mgr 

DIVIDING  RIDGE  FARMS,  Jordanville,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

)i  Holstein  calves,  either  sex, 
$20  to  $26  each,  express 
paid,  in  lots  of  5. 

35  high  grade  cows  and  hei¬ 
fers  fresh  and  close  springer. 

25  registered  cows  and  heifers 
due  in  March. 

1  5  registered  bulls. 

I  5  registered  heifers  ’bred  to 
freshen  in  Fall  and  ready  to 
breed  at  very  low  prices. 

JOHN  C.  REACAN,  Tully,  N. 


FLINTSTONE  FARM 

Breeder*  of 

Milking  Shorthorn  Cattle  Milk  and  Beef  Belgian  Draft  Horses-Power,  Docility 

Berkshire  Swine-Quick,  Cheap  Pork 

COXK  AND  INSPECT  OCR  HERDS  OR  WRITE  FOR  MILK  RECORDS  AND  SALKS  LIST 

DALTON  -  -  -  MASSACHUSETTS  I 


L. 


GUERNSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Five  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

Two  are  sired  by  a  son  of  Financial  King,  No.  57788 
and  three  by  Interested  Meridale  King,  No.  155548. 
All  are  from  Dams  of  equal  breeding.  Special  prices 
to  farmers  interested  in  Jerseys.  Signed; 

II.  C.  SHEARS,  llyde  Park,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EDGERT0N  FARM 
Guernseys 

Mh  /  Under  Government  Health  Supervision 
I®  l  tested  for  production  in  tho  A.  R. 

Langwater  Recluse  31327 

Son  of  the  noted  Langwater  Fashion  23660,  who 
sired  Langwater  Phyllis  70607,  the  leading  Guern¬ 
sey  Two-year-Old  and  other  noted  ones 

IS  OUR  HERD  SIRE 

Our  Guernsey  Females  represent 

Some  best  American  anti  Island  blood*  Also  have 
Adv.  Registry  records. 

Specially  Choiee  Young  Bulls  and  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices 

Address:  EDGERT0N  FARM.  Bennington,  N.  H. 


Get  Guernseys 

The  value  of  a  pure  bred  sire  lies  in  his  ability  to 
stamp  on  his  offspring  the  greatest  number  of 
desirable  qualities,  and  to  eliminate  undesirable 
characteristics.  The  pure  bred  Guernsey  bull  has 
demonstrated  his  power  to  increase  milk  and  bnttev 
fat  production.  Write  a  postal  now  for  “  The  Grade 
Guernsey,'  and  let  us  tell  you  how  the  Guernsey  bull 
can  put  more  dollars  into  yonr  pocket. 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R  •  PETERBORO.  N.  H. 


Chilmark  Farm  Guernseys 

An  exceptionally  fine  seven  months  old 
Bull  Calf  for  sale.  Good  every  way.  Bred 
for  steady  production.  Write  for  full 
information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining:,  N.  Y. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Our  February  1st  “  Sales  List”  of  Registered  bulls  is 
ready  to  be  sent  you  for  the  asking.  List  includes 
15  bulls  of  various  ages.  Priced  reasonable,  as  we 
need  the  room  for  our  spring  calves.  Entire  herd 
has  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  S.  B.  A.  I. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset,  Mass, 


'Vi 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston.  Mass. 
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Four  Ex¬ 
ceptionally 
Grown  Heifers 


GuernseyHefc 

from  U  to  20  mos.  old.  Twobrod  and  Two  at  present  open- 
One  Grade  Heifer  by  a  Son  of  New  Plus  Ultra.  Also  Bull  14 
mos.  old  by  Wardem  Ultra  King,  27922.  and  out  of  Imp. 
Lidy  of  the  Ponchez  II,  A.  R.  4044.  12282.80  lba  Milk. 
644.30  lb*.  Fat.  All  priced  to  sell.  Tubercular  Tested  by 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

GEORGE  H.  PENSON.  Belleview  Farms,  New  Brunswick,  N  J 

Guernsey  BuIICalves 

From  A.  R.  daughters  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene,  Maliu 
da  Glenwood,  and  Gov.  of  Stanford.  Prices  right 

WEBB  FARMS,  -  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  QTT0  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  Calves-$75 

*50,000  K  li  E  E  l>  1  N  G.  Fine  individuals!  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Reg.  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-ucre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  II.  UIYENBllUill,  Prop.  Stockbrldge,  N.Y 

Don’t  Buy  Poorly  Bred  Holstein  Bulls 

We  offer  for  S100  choice  of  two  lO-wks.-old  rugged 
calves,  sire.  31-lb.  son  of  K.  S.  P.  Alcartra,  out  of  A. 
R.  O.  daughters  of  Fairmont  Spofford  Pietje,  35.61- 
)b.  bull.  Handsome  marking#.  Send  for  pedierees. 

CLOVEKOALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

30  Head  of  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

some  fresh  and  balance  soon  to  farrow.  To  any  one 
whodesires Choice, youngand  well  bred  stock  itwill 
pay  you  to  write  for  Prices.  D.  H.  FULLER  A  SON,  Scio,  N.Y. 

High  Grade  Holstein  Calves  sh$S£ 

for  prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  FRANK  GAMEL  PINE  GROVE  FARM,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  write  for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo.  N.Y 

30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

I,...  Jut.  grandton  Pontiac  Km-ndvke, 
Ring  U8SS6l\0rnuyKfl  horn  De,-  *8,  1917.  #00.  Reg.  Hol¬ 
stein  Bull  e  >Vf.  *3.-,.  CLIFFORD  SHELDON.  South  Hartford.  X.  7. 


' . . 

GUERNSEY  Bull  Calves 

four  to  8  mos.  old;  finely  bred;  registered  and  rich 
in  blood  of  Glenwood  Boy  and  Langwater  May 
King,  for  sale  cheap.  Address  FERD  REIBER.  Butler,  Pa. 

ForSale-Guernsey  Bull  VKnVcZ 

Dam  an  A.  R.  cow  of  excellent  type;  483  lb.  fat  as  a 
3i4-yr.-old.  Sire,  n  grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Price, 
$250  delivered.  Taber  &  Mignin,  Castile,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23,518  lbs.  Milk.  1,059  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18,276  lbs.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cow*  ©  SI  OO 
eaeh.  Females,  $200  each  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM.  -  Narberth.  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 


ForSale— 1  Reg.  Shropshire  Ram 

2  yrs.  old.  20  grade  Ewes:  heavy  fleece  and  with 

lamb.  Maple  Terrace  Farm,  Rhiuebeck,  N.Y. 

Wanted-Six  -A_ngora  33oes 

Bred  to  kid  the  latter  part  of  April  :  not  over  three 
years  old.  Give  thorough  description  in  first  letter 
witli  price  crated  F.  O.  B.  shipping  point. 

AllVERTISER,  5433,  care  Kursil  New-Yorker 


HOLSTEINS 


Nice.LightGolorid,  gSLVe  Holjtein  HeiferCalve: 

Also  11-mo  j. -old  bull  from  27-lb.  sire.  $100  take 
him.  Write  for  full  description. 

Spring  Brook  Farm,  East  Freetown,  N.  Y 
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THE  best  time  to  buy  a  De  Laval  is  when  you 
need  it  most. 

With  cows  freshened,  or  freshening  soon,  you 
will  have  more  milk  to  handle. 

And  with  butter-fat  at  present  prices  you  can’t 
afford  to  lose  any  of  it. 

If  you  are  still  skimming  by  the  “gravity” 
method  or  if  you  are  trying  to  get  along  with  an 
nferior  or  “half-worn-out”  separator,  you  certainly 
are  losing  a  lot  of  valuable  butter-fat. 

So  you  see  that  the  combination  of  larger  milk 
supply  and  a  high  price  for  butter-fat  can  mean  only 
one  thing — you  need  the  best  separator  to  be  had 

Right  Now 

The  best  cream  separator  you  can  get  is  the 
only  machine  you  can  afford  to  use  these  days,  and 
creamerymen,  dairy  authorities  and  the  2,325,000 
De  Laval  users  all  agree  that  the  De  Laval  is  the 
world’s  greatest  cream  saver.  They  know  from 
experience  that  the  De  Laval  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  machine  for  them  to  use. 

If  you  buy  a  De  Laval  you  will  get  a  machine 
that  is  tried  and  tested  and  true — a  machine  that 
will  give  you  genuine  service — and  you  will  get  the 
cleanest  skimming,  easiest  turning,  longest  wearing 
cream  separator  that  money  can  buy. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or. 
if  you  don’t  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


The  Best  Time  to  Buy  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof,  i .  C.  Minkler 


Livestock  Partnership 

How  are  the  profits  divided  and  how 
are  thing*  figured  it'  A  and  It  own  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  cows  as  half  partners?  A 
owns  the  farm  that  the  silage  and  hay 
are  grown  on.  Cows  are  in  A’s  barn, 
and  also  pasture  on  A’s  farm.  It  milks 
and  does  all  chores  around  the  cows;  lie 
also  helps  A  produce  all  the  roughage. 
Each  pay  half  of  the  grain  hills.  Is  B 
entitled  to  one-half  of  the  profits,  or  what 
part  is  he  entitled:  to?  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  is  that  A  owns  the 
,  farm,  for  which  he  pays  taxes,  mortgage 
and  fire  insurance.  The  manure  goes 
back  to  the  farm.  M.  S. 

New  York. 

If  A  owns  the  farm  and  A  and  B  to¬ 
gether  own  the  livestock,  and  provided 
both  turn  in  and  work  the  field  to  plant 
and  harvest  the  crops,  and  share  equally 
in  the  cost  of  concentrated  grains,  it  is 
doubtful  if  B  would  he  entitled  to  one- 
half  the  proceeds.  A’s  investment  would 
he  a  great  deal  more  than  B’s.  for  he 
owns  the  lard,  half  the  cattle  and  does. 


Timothy  and  clover  hay  that  she  would 
clean  up  with  relish.  It  might  he  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  got  along  without,  the 
liominy,  especially  if  your  cows  are  in 
good  flesh.  I  would  surely  add  the  eot- 
touseed  meal,  however,  as  this  will  add 
very  materially  to  the  feeding  value  of 
your  buckwheat  and  oats.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  modify  the  percentage  of  butter 
fat  that  a  cow.  would  yield  by  making 
changes  in  the  ration, "and  this  same  ra¬ 
tion  would  apply  whether  you  were  mak¬ 
ing  market  milk  or  producing  cream  or 
butter. 


Yeast  Grains;  Stale  Bread 

1.  For  the  past  Winter  I  have  been 
feeding  a  ration  for  my  Holstein  cows, 
suggested  by  you.  with  excellent  results. 
Now  I  am  offered  a  by-product  from  a 
yeast  factory,  resembling  brewers’  grains 
(wet).  The  cost  of  this  is  $11  a  ton. 
Could  you  give  me  some  information  as  to 
the  merits  of  this  product  as  a  unit  for  a 


Old  Man's  Darling  2nd,  Junior  Four- year-old  Jersey  Champion.  Produced  08.} 
Pounds  Fat  in  One  Year.  .Owned  by  Picard  Bros,  of  Oregon 


I  judge,  half  the  work  on  the  farm. 
Usually  the  tenant  supplies  all  the  labor 
and  equipment  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  farm,  and  places  such  labor  and 
equipment  against  B's  livestock,  and 
and  permanent  equipment.  I  should  say 
that  in  this  instance  A  should  be  entitled 
to  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  sale  of  milk,  and  B  should  be  entitled 
to  the  other  third ;  but  to  offset  that  B 
should  furnish  one-third  of  the  concen¬ 
trates  that  would  of  necessity  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  feeding  the  animals.  If  it  is 
desired  to  place  it  on  a  50-50  basis,  then 
A  should  put  his  land,  buildings  and 
equipment  against  B’s  live  stock,  and 
labor  and  movable  equipment.  They 
should  share  equally  in  the  cost  of  the 
purchased  feed  stuffs,  and  likewise  share 
equally  in  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  the  products 
or  livestock. 


Feeding  for  Butter  Making 

Will  you  advise  a  balanced  ration  for 
cows?  I  have  a  quantity  of  buckwheat 
and  oats,  already  ground  and  mixed,  half 
and  half,  by  measure.  What  should  I  buy 
to  add  to  this  mixture,  in  order  to  make  a 
balanced  ration,  where  butter  is  the  chief 
object?  In  answering,  please  state  if 
weight  or  measure  is  meant ;  also  tell 
about  how  much  should  be  fed  to  each 
cow  at  a  feed.  For  roughage  I  have  only 
mixed  Timothy  and  clover  hay,  with  con¬ 
siderably  more  Timothy  than  clover.  I 
have  plenty  of  oats  and  buckwheat  of  my 
own,  hut  will  have  to  buy  the  extra  feed. 

Trumbull  Co.,  O.  H.  c.  J. 

.  Buckwheat  middlings  and  ground  oats 
together  will  make  an  excellent  base  for 
a  ration  for  dairy  cows.  In  itself,  how¬ 
ever.  it  would  not  he  a  balanced  ration, 
and  I  would  suggest  the  following  mix¬ 
ture:  400  lbs.  ground  buckwheat  and 
oats.  200  lbs.  hominy.  200  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal.  I  would  feed  1  lb.  of  this  grain 
mixture  for  each  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  cow.  per  day ;  in  other  words,  a  cow 
giving  40  lbs.  of  milk  would  ho  entitled  to 
10  lbs.  of  the  grain  mixture  per  day.  and, 
iu  addition,  should  be  given  all  of  the 


dairy  ration?  What  substance  is  taken 
from  the  grain  when  yeast  is  manufac¬ 
tured?  What  substance  is  taken  when 
beer  or  liquor  is  manufactured?  2.  Be¬ 
ing  situated  near  cities,  our  neighbors  buy 
stale  bread  at  $25  per  ton.  This  contains 
rye  and  wheat  bread,  and  also  cake.  In 
addition  to  grain,  they  soak  this  bread  in 
water  and  feed  to  their  cows.  What  is 
the  value  of  this?  b.  f. 

New  York. 

1.  The  hv-product  from  yeast  factories, 
resembling  wet  brewery  grains,  would 
make  a  very  useful  base  for  a  ration  in¬ 
tended  for  feeding  dairy  cows.  It  would 
supply  succulence,  a  considerable  amount 
of  protein,  would  add  palatability  to  the 
ration,  and.  if  it  were  supplemented  with 
corn  or  hominy  meal  and  cottonseed  meal, 
it  would  make  a  very  useful  mixture.  At 
$11  a  ton,  provided  the  cost  of  hauling 
from  the  station  was  not  too  great,  it 
would  be  a  relatively  cheap  feed,  although 
you  could  not  well  afford  to  pay  very 
much  more  than  this  figure  for  the  pro¬ 
duct,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  such  a  high 
percentage  of  moisture.  Wet  brewery 
grains  and  eornmeal  have  proved  to  be  a 
very  excellent  feed  for  dairy  cows.  The 
addition  of  cottonseed  meal,  particularly 
for  milking  cows,  increases  the  protein 
and  prevents  certain  laxativeness  which 
often  obtains  when  cows  are  fed  extrava¬ 
gant  amounts  of  wet  feed  of  this  sort.  A 
cow  yielding  40  lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  the 
wet  grains,  say  20  or  30  lbs.,  and.  in  ad¬ 
dition.  4  lbs.  of  corn  or  hominy  meal  and 
2  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  would  yield 
milk  abundantly  and  economically.  Usu¬ 
ally  grains  of  this  sort  contain  about  75 
per  cent  of  water,  and  have  slightly  over 
one-fourth  the  feeding  value  of  an  equal 
weight  of  the  dry  brewery  grains.  The 
difficulty  that  often  prevails  is  the  fact 
that  the  brewery  grains,  or  by-products, 
are  relatively  so  cheap  that  there  is  a 
great  temptation  to  feed  the  cows  ex¬ 
clusively  on  this  material,  and.  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  it  is  very  washy  and  often  depletes 
the  system.  Timothy  hay  or  mixed  hay 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose  iu  supply- 


ing  roughage  where  such  a  succulent 
grain  ration  were  fed,  and  for  . practical 
purposes  it  might  well  supplement  this 
feed,  a«  it  would  not  be  as  laxative  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover. 

2.  The  same  criticism  as  to  the  abuse 
of  residue  products  applies  to  stale  bread, 
cracker  dust  and  mill  by-products  of  this 
nature.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  what 
their  feeding  value  may  be,  but  rather 
one  of  their  comparative  cost  per  ton,  that 
guides  many  of  the  purchasers  in  select¬ 
ing  their  rations.  Any  or  all  of  these 
products,  in  themselves,  do  not  constitute 
a  well-balanced  or  satisfactory  ration. 
They  should  be  supplemented  by  the  staple 
grains,  such  as  corn  or  oats,  and.  in  addi¬ 
tion.  their  protein  should  be  brought  up 
to  standard  through  the  use  of  cottonseed 
or  oilmeal. 

As  a  means  of  determining  the  amount 
of  grain  that  should  supplement  the  wet 
grains,  I  would  mix  cornmeal  and  cotton¬ 
seed  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  two,  and 
increase  this  amount  only  to  such  a  quan¬ 
tity  as  will  provide  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  milk.  A  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  flesh  that  your  cows 
are  now  carrying.  If  they  are  in  high 
condition  and)  their  coats  are  sleek  and 
responsive,  then  you  would  not  need  as 
much  cornmeal  as  I  have  suggested  :  but 
if  they  are  thin  and  more  or  less  ema¬ 
ciated,  the  addition  of  more  hydrocarbon¬ 
ates  to  the  ration  would  put  them  in  bet¬ 
ter  physical  condition,  and  they  would 
yield  milk  more  abundantly. 


Scours  in  Calves 

I  have  a  large  number  of  calves  which 
I  am  vealing ;  the  past  few  days  they  have 
gone  back  on  account  of  scours,  is  this 
due  to  feeding  corn  fodder  to  the  cows 
which  was  a  little  moldy?  It  does  not  j 
seem  to  affect  the  COWS.  *  What  can  I  do  | 
for  the  calves?  s.  E.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  trace 
the  condition  of  scours  in  your  calves  to 
the  fact  that  the  cows  producing  the  milk 
were  being  fed  upon  moldy  corn  fodder. 
Usually  dirty  pails  or  excessive  amounts 
of  milk  are  responsible  for  scours  in 
calves.  Possibly  you  fed  sweet  milk  at 
one  feeding,  and  permitted  the  milk  to 
sour  or  become  stale  before  the  next  feed¬ 
ing.  As  a  remedy  for  this  condition,  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  milk  that  you  are 
feeding  and  use  a  tablespoonful  of  blood 
meal  twice  daily,  which  should  be  mixed 
in  the  milk.  If  you  do  not  have  the  blood 
meal,  give  the  calves  a  purge,  using  cas¬ 
tor  >il,  regulating  the  amount  according 
to  the  size  of  the  calf,  and  following  this 
with  the  usual  feeding  procedure.  Clean 
and  whitewash  the  stalls,  wash  the  soiled 
parts,  tails  and  hindquarters  with  a  five 
per  cent  solution  of  some  coal-tar  product. 
Keep  the  calves  hungry  until  their  system 
approaches  a  normal  condition. 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

I  produce  quite  a  lot  of  milk  during 
the  Winter.  I  am  feeding  the  following 
ration :  15  bu.'  oats,  2  bu.  rye,  ground  to¬ 
gether;  then  I  mix  800  lbs.  cornmeal,  800 
lbs.  bran,  400  lbs.  gluten.  200  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed.  My  cows  are  looking  fine,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  give  the  milk  they  ought 
to.  For  roughage  I  have  corn  silage.  Al- 
sike  clover  hay  and  Timothy  hay.  Would 
you  suggest  a  ration  for  me?  B.  E.  s. 

Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

I  see  no  reason  why  your  cows  should 
not  milk  generously  on  the  ration  you 
are  feeding.  It  is  well  balanced,  and.  if 
you  are  feeding  a  sufficient  amount  of  this 
mixture,  they  ought  to  respond.  Make 
sure  that  the  rye  has  not  heated  in  the 
bin.  and  that  it  is  not  decreasing  the  pal- 
atability  of  the  mixture.  By  giving  the 
cows  all  the  silage  and  Aleike  clover  hay 
that  they  will  clean  up,  and  1  lb.  of  grain 
for  each  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced,  they 
ought  to  give  you  good  results.  If  you 
could  replace  half  of  the  gluten  meal  with 
buckwheat  middlings  the  ration  would  be 
slightly  improved,  and.  unless  the  cattle 
were  eating  this  mixture  with  evident  rel¬ 
ish,  I  would  omit  the  rye,  at  least  inter¬ 
mittently. 


Sergeant  :  ‘Don’t  you  know  your  right 
foot  from  left?”  Green  Recruit:  “Oh, 
yes,  sergeant.”  “Well,  you  started  to 
march  with  your  right  foot.”  “Yes.  ser¬ 
geant.”  “Well,  didn’t  you  hear  me  say 
‘left  foot,  right  foot’?”  “Yes.  sergeant.  I 
heard  you  say  it,  but  I  didn’t  get  started 
till  you  said  right  foot.” — Yonkers  States¬ 
man. 
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A  Few  of  the  Dairies  Where  Boys 
and  Girls  Operate 

HINMAN  MILKERS 

Herbert  Cleveland.  Sugar  Grove,  III., 

1 1  -yr.  boy 

Fred  Galshy,  Bridgewater.  Conn..  13- 
yr.  girl 

Fred  Heim,  Wooster.  Ohio,  12-yr.  boy 
S.  P.  Hoover.Waterloo.  Iowa.  1 3-yr.  boy 

F.  C.  Jackson,  Clayton.  Ind.,  16-yr.  boy 
Jos.  Lamb  &  Sons.  Jamestown,  Ind., 

10-yr.  boy 

W.  H  Miner.  Howell,  Mich..  12-yr.  boy 
Clyde  Pickworth.  Eaton  Rapids. Mich., 
10-yr.  boy 

A.  O.  Reitzel, Waldo.  Kansas.  1 1  -yr.  boy 
H.  E.  Salsberry.  Wauseon.  Ohio.  12-yr. 
boy 

J.  H.  Simon,  Eagle  Bend.  Minn.,  12-yr. 
girl 

Geo.  R.  Sinclair,  Fenwick.  Mich..  14- 
yr.  boy 

Frank  H.  Taylor.  Morrisville.  N.  Y., 
12-yr.  girl 

R.  S.  Walters,  Homerville.  Ohio,  boy 
P.  W.  Windle,  Mt.  Morris.  III.,  8  and 
7-yr.  boy  and  girl 

Charles  Beal,  Morenci.  Mich.,  12-yr.  girl 
M.  W.  Buzby,  Woodstown.  N.  J.,  II- 
yr.  boy 

L.  G.  Daniels,  Glencoe,  Ohio,  8-yr.  boy 
P.  E.  Donnell.  Waco,  Mo.,  two  girls 
J.  Faust,  Jr..  Hubbard,  Iowa,  I  l-yr.  boy 
Stella  Haberkamp,  Gamer,  Iowa,  12- 
yr.  girl 

G.  A.  Hogg.Thamesford.  Ont. .  1 0-yr.  boy 

L.  Z.  Hurt,  Okolana,  Miss.,  16-yr.  boy 
Ruth  Jenkins,  Tulare.  Cal.,  1  l-yr.  girl 
W.  F.  Kingsbury,  Fenwich.  Mich.  8-yr. 

boy 

G.  Lake,  Owosso,  Mich.  15-yr.  boy 

G.  Moser,  Castalia.  Ohio,  girl 
Manning  Ogden,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 

10-yr.  boy 

W.  A.  Plastridge,  Eaton  Rapids.  Mich., 
boy 

H.  Polmatur,  Belmond,  Iowa,  two  girls 
C.  Rohrer,  Seville,  Ohio,  12-yr.  girl 

A.  J.  Scarlett,  West  Boylson,  M  ass.. 
16-yr.  boy 

J.  EL  Sharpe.  Hudson,  Mich.,  10  and 
12-yr.  boys 

EL  L.  Stone,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
two  girls 

M.  Sorenson, Williston,  N.  D.,  10-yr.  boy 
H.  F.  Thomas, Waverly,  Iowa,  9-yr.  boy 
F.  C.  Throof,  Lansing,  Mich.,  12-yr.  boy 
A.  F.  Wallace.  Los  Molinos.  CaL.  12- 

yr.  boy 

W.  A.  Wilkenson,  Tama,  Iowa,  boy 
John  Wittioar.  Louisville.  Ky.,  8-yr.  boy 
John  Bruhn.  Miles,  Iowa,  1 3-yr.  boy 
Hagbarth  Bue,  Northfield,  Minn.,  17- 
yr.  boy 

EL  H.  Cook.  Saline.  Mich.,  12-yr.  boy 

E.  M.  Fadden,  Lyndon.  III..  10-yr.  boy 

F.  EL  Fox,  Perrysburg,  Ohio.  12-yr.  boy 
A.  D.  Gilson.  Hebron.  Ind.,  I  l-yr.  boy 
Geo.  G.  Goetsch,  Cylinder.  Iowa,  9-yr. 

boy 

H.  S.  Hale.  Grover  Hill,  Ohio.  14-yr.  boy 
R.  L.  Hixson,  Cedarville,  Ohio 

W.  EL  Johnson,  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  14- 
yr.  boy 

Joe  Keddle.  Howell.  Mich.,  10-yr.  boy 
Alfred  Leroux.  Somers,  Conn.,  15-yr. 
boy 

Fred  Manke,  Owatonna.  Minn.,  1 1  and 

12- yT.  girls 

Alfred  H.  Monke,  Dundee.  Mich..  9  and 

1 3- yr.  boys 

Quinlan  Bros.,  Pickering,  Ont.,  12-yr. 
boy 

I.  M.  Taylor,  Kemptville,  Ont.,  I  l-yr. 
boy 

Paul  Topal.  Postville,  Iowa,  I  l-yr.  boy 
F.  B.  Vensel.  Eden  Prairie.  Minn.,  12- 
yr.  boy 

Derby  R.  Wallace.  Oakland,  Cal.,  boy 


This  is  not  unusual.  There  are 
many  boys  and  girls  who  are  doing 
the  milking  all  alone  with  Hinman 
Milkers.  A  few  of  their  names  are 
shown  at  the  left.  From  all  reports, 
without  exception,  they  now  like  to 
milk  the  cows,  because  of  the  ease 
and  speed  with  which  the  Hinman 
helps  them. 

The  father  of  the  little  girl  above 
writes  this: 


There  is  absolutely  no  complex 
mechanism  to  the  Hinman.  Every¬ 
thing  works  automatically.  The  in¬ 
dividual  pump,  that  applies  its  vac¬ 
uum  to  the  teats  gradually,  soothingly, 
the  very  simple  valve-chamber  in 
the  pail  and  the  teat  cups,  correctly 
shaped  to  support  the  teats  and 
made  in  different  sizes  to  properly 
fit  cows  with  different  sized  teats — 
that’s  all  there  is  to  the  Hinman 
besides  the  power! 

The  Hinman  will  save  you  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  time.  Its  simplicity 
makes  it  absolutely  dependable — you 
can  count  on  it  working  right  day 
after  day,  year  after  year,  for  a  good, 
long  period.  It  will  produce  cleaner 
milk.  It  will  improve  the  cows.  It 
often  increases  the  milk  flow.  It  will 
milk  all  sorts  of  cows — the  nervous, 
the  gentle,  the  hard,  the  easy,  and 
cows  with  uneven  udders,  etc. 


Marshfield,  Wis. 

Gentlemen: 

We  are  using  the  Hinman  Milker 
operated  by  Electric  Light  Motor 
and  like  it  very  much. 

My  daughter,  Gladys  Fredericksen, 
who  is  twelve  years  old,  milks  the 
cows  in  about  twenty-five  minutes, 
using  two  units.  Without  any  assist¬ 
ance  she  starts  the  outfit  and  stops 
it  when  through  milking. 

Some  of  my  cows  had  caked  ud¬ 
ders,  but  the  Hinman  soon  brought 
them  around  all  right.  The  cows 
seem  to  like  the  machine  better 
than  hand  milking. 

I  think  the  Hinman  Milker  beats 
them  all  —  anyway  I  know  it  beats 
hand  milking. 

James  Fredericksen. 


Why  be  without  an  equipment  that 
offers  you  so  many  proven  advan¬ 
tages?  The  price  of  the  simple  Hin¬ 
man  is  not  high.  If  ever  an  expend¬ 
iture  on  the  farm  were  justified,  it’s 
for  putting  in  Hinman  Milker  equip¬ 
ment!  You  need  it  twice  a  day,  every 
day — and  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  a 
short  time! 

Big ,  Illustrated  Catalog 
Free:  an  interesting, 

instructive  talk  on  the  _ 

dairy  problem  and  the  Lowest  Cc 
Hinman  Milker,  full  of  the  Hin. 

attractive  pictures.  is  simple  —  has 
Send  a  letter  or  postal  stationary  pun 
for  a  copy  immediately. 


Think  of  the  difference!  Where  it 
used  to  take  a  man  an  hour  to  milk 
8  to  10  cows,  a  little  girl  can  milk  12 
in  less  than  half  that  time!  And, 
because  the  Hinman  is  so  easy  on 
the  cows  and  milks  so  uniformly,  the 
little  girl’s  way  is  better  for  them  than 
hand  milking. 

The  reason  so  many  boys  and 
girls  are  successfully  operating  Hin¬ 
man  Milkers  is  because  they  are  so 
very  simple — so  easy  to  understand. 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Oneida, 

In  stock  at  many  convenient  shipping  points 


HINMAN 
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Storing  Butter 

Can  you  please  give  me  a  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  butter?  I  have  a  surplus  now  and 
would  like  to  keep  it  fit  for  table  use  next 
Winter.  Is  the  following  recipe  reliable, 
or  do'  you  know  something  better?  To 
each  pound  of  butter  add  one  ounce  of 
following  compound  :  Two  parts  salt,  one 
part  loaf  sugar  and  one  part  of  nitre. 

H.  N.  B. 

The  best  way  to  preserve  butter  is  to 
make  up  a  strong  brine  at  the  rate  of 
about  35  lbs.  of  salt  to  100  lbs.  of  water. 
Put  the  water  and  salt  in  a  churn  and 
churn  for  15  or  20  minutes  to  force  the 
solution  of  most  of  the  salt.  Put  this 
brine  in  a  clean  stone  crock.  Make  the 
butter  out  of  good  cream,  ripened  very 
slightly.  Print  it  in  usual  pound  prints. 
Wrap  the  prints  in  two  thicknesses  of 
parchment  butter  paper,  and  put  them  in 
the  brine,  weighting  down  with  a  rack  and 
clean  stone  on  top.  Cover  the  crock 
tightly  to  prevent  evaporation  of  the  brine. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  add  a  little  fresh 
brine  if  enough  evaporates  to  uncover  the 
butter. 

Of  course,  butter  can  be  made  in  the 
usual  way  and  packed  solidly  in  a  crock, 
like  tub  butter.  The  top  is  then  covered 
with  a  cheesecloth  and  salted  heavily. 
There  is  a  little  difficulty  in  removing  the 
butter  from  the  crock  when  this  method 
is  used,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  keeps  as 
good  a  flavor  as  in  the  brine.  In  either 


what  book  gives  complete  details  as  to 
cheese  making?  G.  A.  s. 

Troy.  N.  Y. 

The  following  is  a  good  method  for 
making  cream  cheese : 

1.  Place  30  lbs.  milk  standardized  to  0 
per  cent  fat  into  a  shotgun  can. 

2.  Pasteurize  milk  at  145  degrees  Fain*, 
for  30  minutes  and  cool  it  to  SO  degrees. 

3.  Add  a  half  pint  of  starter  and  eight 
drops  of  rennet.  One-third  of  a  junket 
tablet  may  be  used  in  place  of  rennet. 
Either  the  rennet  or  junket  tablet  should 
be  diluted  in  a  half  pint  of  cold  water  be¬ 
fore  adding  it  to  the  milk. 

4.  Pour  the  coagulum  or  curdled  milk 
upon  the  drain  cloth  and  allow  it  to 
drain  from  two  to  four  hours,  or  until 
practically  no  whey  drips  from  the  cloth 
and  the  curd  is  comparatively  dry. 

5.  Scrape  the  curd  toward  the  center  of 
the  cloth  and  tie  the  diagonal  corners  of 
the  cloth  together  to  facilitate  handling. 

G.  If  ice  is  available,  place  the  bag  of 
curd  in  crushed  ice  and  leave  it  for  three 
hours  or  longer.  If  ice  is  not  available, 
allow  the  curd  to  drain  an  extra  hour  or 
more. 

7.  Place  the  bag  of  curd  between  two 
clean  boards,  put  a  50-lb.  weight  upon  it 
and  let  it  stand.  Pressing  should  cease 
when  there  is  a  yield  of  about  544  lbs.  of 
cheese.  This  will  take  about  six  to  eight 
hours. 

S.  Remove  the  curd  from  the  cloth  into 
a  pail,  sprinkle  two  leved  tablespoonsful 


of  fine  salt  over  the  curd,  and  thoroughly 
mix  with  a  potato  masher  until  it  has  a 
smooth,  buttery  consistence.  Running  the 
cheese  through  a  food  chopper  or  working 
it  with  a  butterworker  produces  the  same 
result. 

9.  Cheese  is  now  ready  for  packing. 

The  latest  and  certainly  one  of  the  best 
books  on  cheese  making  is  by  Thom  and 
Fiske.  The  title  is  “The  Book  of  Cheese.” 
You  can  doubtless  get  a  copy  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.  ii.  f.  j. 


Grain  for  Freshening  Heifer 

Is  it  safe  to  feed  a  heifer  grain  before 
she  calves?  I  have  one  two  years  old,  due 
to  calve  next  month.  I  am  feeding  her 
Timothy  hay  (all  I  have),  with  about  a 
quart  of  ground  oats  and  half  a  peck  of 
mangels  every  day.  c.  H. 

Yes,  enough  grain  should  be  fed  to  keep 
the  heifer  in  good  growing  condition  and 
at  same  time  have  her  in  good  flesh  at 
calving.  Feeds  of  rather  a  fattening  and 
laxative  nature  are  good.  Roots  and 
silage  are  excellent.  A  good  grain  ra¬ 
tion  is  two  parts  by  weight  of  bran, 
ground  oats,  one  part  cornmeal.  one  part 
oil  meal  and  one  part  gluten  feed.  Use  1 
lb.  of  salt  to  each  100  lbe.  of  feed  made 
up.  I  should  say  feed  one  to  two  quarts 
morning  and  night,  but  the  condition  of 
the  heifer  is  the  best  guide,  H.  F.  J. 


Ration  with  Mixed  Hay 

Will  you  give  a  ration  for  milch  cows 
having  mixed  hay  for  roughage,  using  all 
the  ground  oats  possible?  Which  is  the 
cheaper,  buckwheat  middlings  at  $1.50 
per  c-wt.  or  gluten  at  $57  per  ton? 

Moravia.  N.  Y.  w.  j.  p. 

Buckwheat  middlings  at  $1.50  per  100 
are  a  much  better  proposition  than  gluten 
feed  at  $57  per  ton.  A  grain  ration  to 
use  with  mixed  hay  would  be  three  parts 


by  weight  of  ground  oats,  one  part  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  one  part  linseed  oil  meal  and 
two  parts  buckwheat  middlings  or  gluten 
feed.  Add  one  pound  of  salt  to  each  100 
pounds  of  feed  when  making  up  the 
ration.  Feed  a  pound  of  grain  to  each 
three  to  344  pounds  of  milk  produced 
daily.  n.  f.  j. 


Value  of  Roots  in  Dairy  Ration 

I  am  feeding  my  cows  ground  oats,  30 
per  cent  ground  corn,  GO  per  cent  oil- 
meal  10  per  cent ;  cornstalks  twice  a 
day.  Alfalfa  hay  once,  and  getting  satis¬ 
factory  supply  of  milk.  Would  it  pay  me 
to  buy  carrots  or  turnips  at  $10  per  ton 
to  feed?  Have  plenty  of  other  feed  to 
carry  me  to  pasture.  j.  c.  C. 

New  York. 

Corn  silage  has  about  17  lbs.  of  digest¬ 
ible  material  in  every  100  lbs.,  while  tur¬ 
nips  have  only  7.4  lbs.,  and  carrots  9.9 
lbs.  I  should  consider  $10  a  ton  a  big 
price  for  silage,  and  would  say  that  you 
could  not  afford  to  pay  it  for  carrots  and 
turnips.  .ir.  F.  J. 


Balancing  a  Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  cows 
from  the  following  grains?  I  feed  mixed 
hay  twice  a  day  and  corn  silage  at  night ; 
corn  and  oats  ground,  half  and  half,  by 
weight;  dairy  feed,  oilmeal.  gluten  and 
cottonseed  meal.  I  would  also  like  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  corn  and  oats,  half  and  half, 
by  weight,  oilmeal  and  gluten.  F.  c.  H. 

New  York. 

Using  first  set  of  feeds,  make  the  ration 
three  parts,  by  weight,  of  ground  corn 
and  oats  and  one  part  each  of  dairy  feed, 
gluten,  oilmeal  and  cottonseed  meal. 

Using  the  second  list,  make  it  two  parts 
corn  and  oats,  two  parts  oilmeal  and  one 
part  gluten  feed.  In  either  case  add  1  lb. 
of  coarse  fine  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
feed.  u.  F.  J. 


case  the  crocks  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place.  h.  F.  J. 


Bitter  Milk:  Cottage  Cheese 

I  have  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  many  1 
times  inquiries  of  butter  and  pot  cheese 
making.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  experience 
in  this  line  of  work,  and  it  may  be  of 
some  help  to  your  readers.  A.  M.  B., 
Xew  York,  page  334,  should  keep  the  milk 
in  a  warm  place,  where  the  milk  will 
sour  before  skimming.  Milk  or  cream 
should  never  be  left  in  a  cold  place,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  cause  it  to  get  bitter.  Bit¬ 
ter  cream  will  make  strong  butter.  If 
cream  gets  too  sour,  sweet  cream  can  be 
added  the  day  before  churning.  Sixty-six 
degrees  is  about  the  right  temperature  for 
churning  in  cold  weather,  and  G2  degrees 
in  warm  weather.  Scalding  of  all  milk 
disln*  is  absolutely  necessary.  One  ounce 
of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter  is  about  the 
right  amount.  After  the  butter  is  churned, 
washed  and  salted,  place  in  butter  bowl 
and  let  it  remain  over  night  before  work¬ 
ing.  The  next  day  work  and  pack  in  jars 
or  tubs. 

I  wonder  whether  Mrs.  II.  M.  B..  Co¬ 
lumbus.  O..  page  .334.  would  not  like  my 
wav  of  making  pot  cheese,  as  I  have  great 
demands  for  it.  Milk  to  be  used  for  cheese 
should  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  so  it  will 
sour.  When  enough  milk  is  added  to 
make  the  amount  wanted,  set  on  the  stove 
in  good  tin  buckets  or  earthen  jars.  Place 
the  milk  where  it  will  heat  slowly.  Heat 
until  the  whey  turns  from  the  cheese : 
then  put  in  cloth  sack  or  strainer  and  let 
drain  over  night,  or  for  about  12  hours. 
Add  salt  to  taste,  and  if  the  cheese  should 
be  hard,  add  a  little  milk.  I  make  cheese  j 
in  little  long  balls,  ard  set  them  close  to-  ■ 
gether  in  a  pan  or  dish.  Galvanized 
buckets  or  pails  should  never  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  MRS.  s.  B.  H.  . 

Oneonta.  N.  Y. 

1.  You  are  quite  right  about  not  keep¬ 
ing  milk  and  cream  that  develops  bitter¬ 
ness  at  too  low  a  temperature.  The  idea 
is  they  let ‘the  bacteria  that  cause  milk  to 
sour  to  get  a  start  on  those  that  cause 
bitterness.  Where  this  is  done  the  growth 
of  the  acid  organisms  keeps  the  others 
from  developing. 

2.  Your  method  of  making  cottage 
cheese  is  the  one  most  commonly  used  in 
the  home.  At  various  times  I  have  given 
directions  for  making  cottage  cheese,  us¬ 
ing  rennet  or  junket  tablets  for  firming 
the  curd  so  the  whey  will  drain  from  it, 
rather  than  heating  the  curd  in  the  whey. 


Alternates,  Like  Milking  With  Hands 


mm 


“You  have,  in  my  judgment,  the  best 
machine  on  the  market.” 

Sunnyside  Stock  Farm 
Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Per  C,  P .  Ashbocker 


1  dr 

1  iIw’nA 

While  it  is  possible  to  make  a  cheese  by 
heating  method,  cheese  of  much  smoother 
texture  can  be  made  by  the  rennet  method. 
It  is  impossible  for  one  to  realize  this 
fact  until  one  has  sampled  the  two  kinds. 
In  teaching  cottage-cheese  making.  I  al¬ 
ways  show'thelstudents  both  methods,  and 
when  they  get  through  they  lick  the  dish 
containing  that  made. by  the  rennet  meth¬ 
od  clean,  while  a  mere  taste  of  the  other 
is  enough  to  show  the  contrast,  ii.  F.  J. 


Making  Cream  Cheese 

Will  you  give  full  information  of  the 
manufacture  of  cream  cheese?  I  would 
like  it  made  plain  enough  so  that  no  mis¬ 
take  could  be  made  in  its  making.  Also, 


Permanent  Dairy  Profits  In  Days  and  Dollars 


The  Universal  Natural  Milker 
enables  thousands  of  farmers  to 
add  hours  to  the  day  for  other 
duties  and  put  extra  profits  in 
the  bank. 

Why  not  you? 

Two  times  a  day,  every  day, 
Universal  is  on  the  job  saving 
time. 

Cows  like  its  gentle  alternat¬ 
ing  action  and  the  farmer  gets 

The  Universal  Milking 


more  milk  as  the  direct  result 
that  means  more  profits. 

Almost  any  child  can  operate 
it. 

Its  alternating  action  milks 
two  teats  at  a  time,  while  gently 
massaging  the  other  two  as  they 
refill. 

The  Universal  rubber  lined 
teat  cup  fits  any  cow  and  is 
easily  cleaned  and  kept  sanitary. 


At  a  very  small  first  cost  this 
permanent  saving  begins. 

Its  installation  is  simple,  and 
once  put  to  work  is  good  for 
many  years. 

This  voluntary  letter  from 
G.  P.  Ashbocker,  about  expresses 
the  general  experience  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers. 

Send  for  our  catalogue. 


Machine  Company,  605  Mound  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


SHOW  NEW 
WAY  OF  BUILDING 

MODERN  SILO 

Greatest  Improvements  ever  produced. 
Meets  approval  of  world's  best  Silo  en¬ 
gineers.  Giving  greatest  satisfaction  to 
thousands  of  owners.  Everybody  Bays  it’s 
the  last  word  in  permanent  silo  building— - 
the  silo  you  will  want  when  you  Bee  how 
it’s  built,  how  it’s  improved,  how  it  keep?  ' 
all  ensilage  in  best  condition.  Absolutely 
indestructible  and  guaranteed  for  60 
years. 

CHAMPION  SILO 

Improvements  Not  Found 
On  Any  Other  Silo 

Interlocking  anchoring  system.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  any  other.  Holds  silo  solid  as 
a  rock.  New  system  of  planting  into  con¬ 
crete  foundation.  Only  possible  with 
Champion  Silos— Insures  permanency. 
Heavy  steel  door  frame  ana  other  feat- j 
ures  at  our  low  prices  make  it  the  most  | 
popular,  most  satisfactory,  most  per¬ 
fect  silo  on  the  market.  Get  Blue  Prints  | 

Free  and  study  the  great  features. 

Special  Offer  Now 

I  Champion  silos  cheaper  today  In  proportion  to  1 1  I  [j 
j  i-nyihintr  the  farmer  buys  or  sells  and  will  earn  kl  G 
twice,  the  profit.  That  means  now  ia  time  to 
buy.  Save  monef  on  our  special  proposition.  ■ 

Save  more  by  buying  with  two  or  three  of  your 
neighbors.  Get  our  proposition,  also  Blue 
Prints.  Address 


THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

25  WARDER  ST.,  SPRIHGFIELD 

OHIO 


WANT e* 


Get 
Our 
Silo 
Book 
Too 


If  you  want  to 
get  some  real  facts 
.  and  figures  about  the 

strongest,  most  durable,  most 
useful  silo  built,  don’t  fail  to  send 
for  our  new,  big  silo  free  book  that 
tells  about  the  25  superior  features  of 

NAPPANEE  SILOS 

Guaranteed  tho  meet  serviceable ,  con¬ 
venient  and  economical  ailos  you  can 
buy.  Will  pay  for  tbemaelvea  in  ono 
year.  A  size  to  fit  any  farm.  A  price 
to  fit  any  pocketbook.  A  postal 
brings  our  big  silo  hook  free. 

Nappan-e  Lumber  &Mfg  Co. 

Box  32 

NAPPANEE,  IND. 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GF.T  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

Hint  is  really  practical  for  full 
S  lo.  Adjustable  dour  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  tme  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  20.  1019. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK  Prices. 

New  York,  for  March,  $3.31  per  100 
lbs.,  equivalent  to  7.12  cents  per  quart 
for  three  per  cent  milk,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  4c  per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  extra  butter  fat,  at  points 
150  miles  from  city. 

RUTTER. 

Receipts  are  light  and  practically  all 
grades  are  higher,  the  advance  on  better 
qualities  being  four  lo  five  cents. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

Lower  Grades. 


.  67  @ 

....  .  63  @ 

. .  55  @ 

City  made . 42  @ 

Dairy,  best  .  t;4  @ 

Common  to  good  .  50  @ 

Packing  Block .  37  @ 

Process  .  44  @ 


66 

65 

611 

47 

65 

58 

42 

53 


38 

35 

33 

22 

16 


CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  old,  fancy  . 37 

Good  to  choice .  32  @ 

New  Make  . . .  ....  30  @ 

Skims,  best . 2(1  @ 

Fair  to  good . 12  @ 

Eggs. 

Supplies  are  much  larger  aud  market 
weak,  though  top  grades  are  selling  about 
as  last  reported. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  46 

Medium  to  good  .  43 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  44 

Common  to  goon .  41 

Gathered,  best,  white .  44 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  42 

Lower  grades .  38 


47 

45 

45 

43 

45 

43 

40 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 12  On 

Bulls  .  9  00 

Cows  .  4  on 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs .  15  00 

Culls . 10  00 

Hogs . 16  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 10  00 

Lambs  . 18  00 

PRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . 27 

Common  to  good . .  22 

Pork  .  is 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . .  .  .  .  .  .10  00 


@18  75 
@13  25 
@11  25 
(a  20  CO 
@13  00 
@  19  50 
@12  00 
@19  00 


@ 

@ 

@14  00 


28 

26 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Sales  are  reported  at :  Fowls,  35  to 
36c ;  chickens,  25  to  32c;  roosters,  18  to 
19c ;  ducks,  40  to  48c ;  geese,  21  to  22c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best .  45  @  46 

,  Medium  to  good .  35  @  42 

Chickens  choice  u> .  33  @  37 

Pair  to  Good .  30  @  33 

Fowls .  30  @  35 

Roosters .  26  @  27 

Ducks .  35  @  40 

Geese .  26  @  33 

Squabs,  doz . .  2  00  @1150 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 9  00 

Pea .  e  50 

Medium  .  6  25 

Red  Kidney . 00 

White  Kidney  . . 11  75 

Yellow  Eye .  7  25 

liiiiia.  California .  7  25 

Fruits. 

Apples  — Baldwin,  bbl .  8  00 

Winesap  . 9  00 

Ben  Davis . o  00 

Greening  .  7  00 

Spy  .  soo 

Crannerries.  bbl . 20  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  25 

Oranges,  box  . 400 

Lemons,  box  .  3  75 

Grape  Fruit .  3  oil 

Coeoanuts,  1U00  .  65  00 


@10  25 
@  7  25 
@  7  25 
@11  00 
@12  00 
@  7  75 
@  8  75 


@10  50 
@  13  00 
@  8  00 
@11  00 
@12  00 
@30  00 
@  75 

@  7  50 
@  4  75 
@  6  00 
@90  00 


lumsuirewreq  |  |  j  1  Mill  W 

A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  tho 
Storm  Proot  anchoring  system  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— it  can’t  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.  IIjcps  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  loaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 

Our  motto  is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Aid, 
and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MfG.  CO.,  Oepl.  j,  Frederick,  Md. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  weak,  with  large  .sup¬ 
plies  of  Canadian  stock  here.  Onion  and 
old  cabbage  dull.  New  cabbage  selling 
well.  Spinach  lower.  Lettuce  high 
where  sound. 

Potatoes— I,.  1  .  180  ibs .  4  00  @  4  50 

State,  180  lbs . 3  00  @  3  25 

Maine.  165  lbs .  2  50  @  0  25 

Virginia,  late  crop,  bbl .  2  25  @  2  75 

Bermuda,  bbl  .  6  00  @  9  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  .  2  00  @  3  50 

Beets,  bi  t .  1  50  @  2  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  150  @  2  25 

Cabbage,  ton . 35  I  II  @45  uo 

New.  bbl .  4  00  @  7  00 

Lettuce.  Iialf-bbl.  basket .  1  50  @  5  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  3  00  @  8  00 

String  Beans  bn .  3  00  $  8  00 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl .  2  U0  @  3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  00  @  6  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  @  8  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  75 

Parsnips,  obi  .  150  @  2  25 

Salsify.  100  bunches  .  4  uo  @  fi  (10 

Kale,  bbl  .  .  i  50  @  2  00 

Chicory .  bbl  . 3  00  @6  DO 

Asparagus,  doz .  12  @  24 

Cucumbers,  d  z .  150  @  2  00 

Peas.  bu.  bkt .  3  00  @  7  00 

Parsley,  bbl .  6  00  @12  00 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  75  (r  3  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 34  00  @35  00 

No.  2 . 30  00  @32  00 

No.  3  . 26  00  @28  00 

No  grade  . 18  00  @2100 

Clover  mixed . 25  00  @32  00 

Straw,  ltye . 13  00  @14  00 

GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
mi  No.  2  Red  wheat  at  various  markets: 
New  York,  $2.37!'a  1  Chicago,  $2.2." ;  St. 
lAiuis.  $12.21.  No.  8  Yellow  corn  at  New 
York,  $1.78;  oats.  72  to  74c;  rye,  $1.77. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb ;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sole  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  aud 
those  who  till  it."  4 dr. 


Iff. 


L  JtjL  ~ 

r-  »’ 


traignt 

Dratfr  Bar 
Pull- 


Parrett  power  pulls  straight  as  an 
arrow. 

The  maximum  effort  of  the  Parrett 
motor  is  delivered  through  simple 
power-saving  spur  gears  direct  to 
the  drawbar,  where  all  the  drawbar 
pull  is  put  to  the  truly  useful  work 
of  hauling  the  implement. 

With  no  power  wasted  in  overcom¬ 
ing  side  draft  on  the  plows— with 
perfect  scouring  made  possible  by 
this  same  absence  of  side  draft — Par¬ 
rett  plowing  is  always  distinguished 
by  straight,  even,  beautifully  turned 
furrows  that  make  an  ideal  seed 
bed  and  bring  bigger  crops  and 
bigger  profits. 

And  because  of  this  elimination  of 
power  wastage  in  the  Parrett,  you  can 
do  more  work  with  the  same  amount  of 
pov/er  at  a  saving  in  fuel  cost.  Besides 
the  power  saving  advantage,  the  straight 
drawbar  pull  makes  the  Parrett  much 
easier  to  steer  and  to  operate.  It  is  self¬ 
steering  in  the  furrow. 

Straight  drawbar  pull  is  one  of  the 
many  features  that  make  the  Parrett  a 
farm  power  machine  of  greatest  econ¬ 
omy,  dependability  and  efficiency ,  proved 
by  years  of  hard  work  on  farms  in  all 
parts  of  America. 

The  Parrett  pulls  three  14-inch  plows 
under  ordinary  conditions  and  will  do  all 
kinds  of  belt  work  requiring  power  equal 
to  operating  a  20  to  24-inch  separator.  It 
uses  kerosene. 

Write  us  for  detailed  Information  and 
name  of  nearest  Parrett  dealer. 

PARRETT  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

479  Fisher  Building  Chicago,  111 


ALL  PURPOSE 


Wouldn’t  you  like  to  clear  $1900 
in  such  a  short  time?  It’s  a  nice 
comfortable  amount — you  can  do  it 
just  as  well  as  Mr.  Uvaas  did.  The 
work  is  everywhere  about  you, 
waiting  for  some  one  with  a 


“APerfectTrench  atOne  Cut” " 

UCKEY- 

Traction  Ditcher. 


as  m{yn 

J?hed,u  beside  £Slsted 


With  one  helper  you  can  dig  more  ditches 
each  day  than  can  fifteen  men  by  hand.  You 
make  a  perfect  ditch  at  one  cut.  Farmers 
want  traction  ditching — it’s  better,  can  be 
done  quicker  and  at  less  cost.  When  they 
know  you  have  one,  you’ll  he  kept  busy;  you 
won’t  have  to  look  for  work,  it  will  come  to 
you.  Many  Buckeye  owners  have  six  to  twelve 
months’  work  ahead.  $15  to  $20  daily  is  the 
net  average  earnings  of  hundreds  of  Buckeye 
owners.  Here  is  a  proposition  that  will  give 
yon  a  standing  and  make  yon  a  big  profit  each 

>Car’  Send  for  Free  Book 

A  hook  of  solid  facts,  tells  how  others  are 
coining  money,  how  they  get  the  work,  how 
much  it  costs  to  do  it,  details  of  operating,  etc. 

Our  service  department  is  at  your  call  to 
get  you  started  and  keep  you  going,  to  tell 
you  the  prices  to  charge  and  how  to  make  big 
money  with  a  BUCKEYE.  Send  now  for  this 
book,  you  can  make  big  money  too. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO  _ 
462  Crystal  Ave.,  Findlay,  Ohio 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Mange 

I  bought  a  bull  out  of  a  bunch  that 
came  from  Buffalo  about  a  month  ago. 
lie  now  has  the  mange  badly  all  over. 
The  hair  came  off.  leaving  a  dry,  wrinkled 
skin.  I  put  oil  and  carbolic  acid  on. 
What  should  I  do?  s.  j.  e. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  mange  or 
not  without  making  a  personal  examina¬ 
tion.  but  on  general  principles  I  should 
advise  you  to  scrub  the  affected  parts 
clean  and  then  wet  them  with  a  solution 
of  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue- 
stone)  in  two  quarts  of  hot  water.  Do 
not  so  treat  all  of  the  body  at  one  time. 
Apply  the  solution  to  some  spots  and  to 
others  the  next  day,  and  so  on.  Repeat 
the  application  at  intervals  of  five  to 
eight  days.  A.  s.  a. 


Itching  Skin 

What  can  I  do- to  relieve  our  little  rat 
terrier?  lie  scratches  himself  almost 
constantly,  and  his  hair  is  getting  rough 
and  thin  in  places,  lie  is  not  troubled 
with  fleas.  I.  M.  C. 

Have  the  terrier  live  outdoors  as  much 
as  possible  and  feed  only  one  small  meal 
each  evening.  Tub  him  in  a  bath  of  coal 
tar  disinfectant  or  dip  made  and  used 
according  to  directions  furnished  by  the 
manufacturer.  Keep  the  bowels  active 
and  after  the  bath  brush  the  coat  thor¬ 
oughly  every  day.  a.  s.  a. 


Thriftless  Horse 

We  have  a  horse  about  10  years  old. 
very  much  run  down,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  get  him  in  good  condition-.  I 
feed  him  5  qts.  of  oats  to  each  mess  and 
all  the  hay  he  will  eat.  The  grain  passes 
through  him  whole.  I  thought  perhaps 
the  trouble  was  with  his  teeth,  so  had  ' 
them  attended  to  about  a  year  ago.  but  it 
has  not  remedied  the  trouble  one  bit. 
About  three  weeks  ago  we  found  in  his 
manure  a  worm  about  nine  inches  long. 
Do  you  think  worms  could  be  the  cause 
of  his  not  chewing  his  grain  and  the  cause 
of  this  run-down  condition?  C'.  w. 

New  York. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  teeth  need 
attention,  so  take  the  horse  to  a  different 
graduate  veterinarian.  It  is  likely  that  a 
split  or  diseased  molar  tooth  is  present, 
and.  if  so,  it  should  be  removed:  or  a 
sharp  object  may  have  lodged  in  the 
tongue:  or  a  stone  (calculus)  may  have 
formed  in  the  salivary  duct  (Steno’s). 
Meanwhile,  add  dry  wheat  bran  or  hard 
pease  to  the  whole  oats  and  feed  from  a 
very  large  box,  to  make  fast  eating  ini-  | 
possible.  Bed  with  sawdust  or  shavings 
if  he  eats  his  bedding.  Give  the  worm 
powders  often  prescribed  here. 


Sick  Dog 

I  have  a  sick  dog.  She  has  a  good  ap¬ 
petite  and  her  coat  is  in  good  condition, 
but  her  abdomen  is  terribly  swollen  for 
the  whole  length.  She  has  a  sore  or  lump 
on  one  of  the  teats  (has  had  this  for 
some  few  years)  which  runs  a  little  some¬ 
times.  Her  bowels  are  irregular  and  the  I 
feces  are  covered  with  worms;  these  are 
white,  about  one-half  inch  long  and  about 
as  large  around  as  a  piece  of  string. 
Sometimes  her  abdomen  is  hard,  but  gen¬ 
erally  soft,  as  though  it  were  filled  with 
gas.  and  she  wants  to  drink  a  great  deal 
of  water.  She  is  nine  years  old.  a  Boston 
bull  terrier ;  has  had  puppies  only  once, 
some  years  ago.  m.  e.  w. 

Virginia. 

It  may  be  that  ascites  (abdominal  drop- 
sey)  is  present  as  a  result  of  worms  and 
derangement  of  the  heart,  liver  or  kidneys. 
If  so,  it  is  practically  incurable,  but  a 
veterinarian  should  draw  oil  some  of  the 
fluid  by  means  of  a  trocar  and  canula  and 
then  give  tonics  and  diuretics.  If  it  is 
ascites  the  liquid  can  be  heard  to  slosh 
about  when  the  abdomen  is  bandied.  If 
it  is  not  ascites,  give  medicine  for  destruc¬ 
tion  of  worms,  which  you  can  buy  at  the 
drug  store  ready  for  use  and  with  full  di¬ 
rections  on  the  label. 


Sick  Guinea  Pig 

I  have  a  guinea  pig  with  a  lump  on  her 
throat  about  as  big  as  a  black  walnut. 
It  was  quite  hard  but  seems  to  be  getting 
softer.  Her  appetite  is  very  good,  but 
it  seems  very  hard  for  her  to  chew  and 
swallow.  It' is  also  very  hard  for  her  to 
breathe.  She  is  getting  very  thin  and 
weak.  Could  you  tell  me  what  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  and  what  remedy  is  best,  if  any? 

Massachusetts.  K- B- 

Goitre  is  apparently  present,  but  explor 
atiou  of  the  lump  with  a  grooved  needle 
may  show  that  it  contains  pus.  which 
should  be  liberated.  If  pus  absorption 
(pyemia)  is  the  cause  of  the  thin  condi¬ 
tion  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery,  and  if 
you  have  other  pigs  we  think  it  would 
be  best  to  put  the  sick  one  out  of  its 
misery  and  burn  the  body.  Apply  to  a 
dealer  in  pet  stock  for  a  book  on  guinea 
pig  management. 


Congested  Udder 

I  have  a  two-year-old  heifer  that  came 
in  about  a  week  ago:  she  went  12  days 
over  her  time.  She  is  giving  about  12  qts. 
of  milk  a  day.  We  milk  her  three  times  | 


a  day  as  she  has  a  swollen  udder  which  is 
very  hard  on  three  teats,  the  other  not 
swollen  up  at  all.  We  wash  it  with  warm 
water  three  times  a  day  and  then  rub  it 
in  with  lard,  but  it  still  is  the  same  as 
the  day  she  came  in.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  I  should  put  on,  so  I  can  get  her 
udder  back  to  normal  condition  again? 

New  York.  j.  s. 

Open  the  bowels  with  four  ounces  of 
glauber  salts,  given  once  daily  in  warm 
water,  and  after  the  medicine  has  operat¬ 
ed  mix  in  food  twice  daily  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  each  of  powdered  poke  root  and  salt¬ 
peter.  if  the  swelling  of  the  udder  has  not 
subsided.  Bathe  the  udder  with  hot  water 
three  times  a  day.  massaging  it  well  each 
time,  and  also  milking  clean,  and  in  the 
evening  rub  in  thoroughly  a  mixture  of 
one  part  each  of  turpentine  and  fluid  ex¬ 
tract  of  poke  root  and  belladonna  and 
eight  parts  of  warm  melted  lard  or  sweet 
oil.  Give  very  little  rich  food  while  the 
udder  is  congested.  Allow  walking  exer¬ 
cise  daily,  but  blanket  the  cow  at  the 
time. 


Feeding  a  Work  Horse 

I  expect  to  have  the  entire  charge  of  a 
horse  this  Summer,  and  I  would  like  you 
to  tell  me  when  to  feed  and  water  him 
through  the  day.  I  shall  have  him  to 
work  from  T  :30  to  12.  and  from  1  to  4 
p.  m.  Can  I  give  him  water,  feed  and 
hay  together?  If  so,  in  what  order? 

Closter,  N.  J.  w.  A.  m. 

Theoretically  a  horse  should  have  drink¬ 
ing  water  first,  then  hay  and  then  oats, 
but  in  nature  the  animal  takes  drinking 
water  after,  and.  having  that  opportunity, 
does  not  take  too  much  at  one  time  or 
derange  digestion  by  drinking.  Water 
almost  .  all  passes  quickly  through  the 
stomach,  which  has  a  capacity  of  but  two 
to  four  gallons,  and  goes  to  the  first  large 
stomach  (cecum)  after  passing  through 
76  feet,  or  thereabouts,  of  small  intes- 
tiue.  The  theory  is  that  a  big  drink  of 
water  after  a  meal  of  grain  tends  o  wash 


the  feed  into  the  small  intestine  before  it 
has  been  properly  acted  upon  by  the  gas¬ 
tric  juice  of  the  stomach,  which  deals 
with  the  protein-containing  portions  of 
the  food.  Should  this  happen,  indigestion 
would  result.  For  that  reason  we  give  a 
horse  but  a  sip  or  two  of  water  when  he 
comes  in  hot  and  tired,  but  let  him  eat  a 
pound  or  so  of  hay  while  cooling  off.  then 
allow  him  all  the  drinking  water  he  cares 
for.  and  then  his  oats,  or  mixed  feed  of 
grain  and  bran.  Figure  that  a  horse  re¬ 
quires  approximately  one  pound  each  of 
grain  and  hay  for  each  100  lbs.  of  body- 
weight  as  a  day's  ration.  Divide  the 
grain  ration  into  three  equal  portions 
and  feed  them  morning,  noon  and  at  night. 
Allow  a  little  hay  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  a  pound  or  so  at  noon  in  hot  weath¬ 
er.  and  the  bulk  of  the  hay  at  night,  say 
about  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  if  the  grain 
has  been  eaten  up  clean  by  that  time. 
Increase  grain  when  the  horse  has  hard 
work  to  do,  and  decrease  hay.  Corre¬ 
spondingly  increase  hay  and  other  rough- 
age  when  the  horse  is  idle.  Dampen  all 
feed  at  meal  times  and  do  not  work  a 
horse  immediately  after  a  meal.  Working 
a  horse  soon  after  a  meal,  and  especially 
whea  tl  >  digestive  organs  are  distended 
with  bulky  food  is  the  common  cause  of 
heaves.  Remove  all  feed  that  the  horse 
does  not  consume  and  keep  the  feed  box 
clean  and  tbe  hay  manger  or  rack  free 
from  chaff,  coarse  stems  and  weeds.  It 
is  best  to  feed  sound,  plump,  old  o.:ts 
and  add  one-niutli  to  one-sixth  part  of 
wheat  bran,  by  weight.  Increase  or  de¬ 
crease  the  bran  according  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels,  whether  costive  or  relaxed. 
If  corn  is  fed,  allow  it  in  the  ear  form  as 
the  evening  meal.  Do  not  feed  ground 
feed,  other  than  bran,  to  any  horse  that 
has  sound  teeth  so  that  he  can  perfectly 
chew  grain.  Carrots  are  excellent  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  grain  ration,  allowing  just 
enough  of  them  to  regulate  the  bowels. 
If  carrots  are  not  available,  parsnips  are 
the  next  best  root,  and  after  them  come 
rutabagas  and  beets.  A  few  raw  potatoes 
fed  now  and  then  tend  to  keep  a  horse 


free  from  worms,  but  all  changes  of  feed 
must  be  made  very  gradually,  else  colic 
may  result.  Bran  mashes  are  unneces¬ 
sary  and  a  fertile  cause  of  colic.  Bran 
fed  with  the  oats  and  carrots  keep  the 
bowels  sufficiently  active. 

Bed  the  horse  with  wheat  or  rye  straw, 
or  shavings  or  sawdust.  The  latter  bed¬ 
ding  materials  are  preferable  to  straw 
if  the  horse  starts  eating  his  bedding. 
Make  the  bedding  deepest  at  the  sides 
of  the  stall  each  night,  as  a  horse  lies 
on  his  side  and  needs  tbe  bedding  under 
that  part  of  the  body.  Remove  all  soiled 
bedding  and  feces  often.  Do  not  pile  the 
soiled  bedding  under  the  manger.  Re¬ 
move  it  to  a  box  stall  or  out  of  doors  and 
shake  it  up  and  dry  it  thoroughly  before 
it  is  put  back  in  the  stall.  Groom  the 
horse  out  of  doors,  whenever  the  weather 
will  permit,  so  that  tbe  dust  will  not  be 
inhaled  and  also  settle  back  upon  the 
body.  Pick  out  the  soles  and  frogs  of  the 
feet  each  time  the  horse  comes  in  from 
work  to  prevent  nail  prick.  The  nail 
often  lodges  in  the  crevices  and  mud  in 
the  hoof  and  is  tipped  up  and  driven 
inward  when  the  horse  paws  in  the  sta¬ 
ble.  Bathe  the  shoulders,  neck  and  other 
harness-touched  parts  with  salty  cold  wa¬ 
ter  each  time  the  horse  comes  in  from 
work.  Remove  the  collar  and  other  har¬ 
ness  at  noon;  then  wipe  the  collar  clean 
and  set  it  in  a  sunny  place  to  dry.  Have 
it  fit  properly  and  keep  its  bearing  sur¬ 
faces  smooth.  Give  other  bearing  parts 
of  tbe  harness  similar  attention.  Have 
the  shoes  reset  once  a  month  and  the 
teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterinarian  in 
Fall  and  Spring.  A.  s.  A. 


He  went  into  a  shop  to  buy  a  comb. 
He  was  a  man  careful  of  other  people’s 
grammar,  and  believed  himself  to  be  care¬ 
ful  of  his  own.  “Do  you  want  a  narrow 
man’s  comb?”  asked  the  assistant.  “No,” 
answered  the  careful  grammarian.  “I 
want  a  comb  for  a  stout  man  with  tor¬ 
toiseshell  teeth.” — Variety. 


A  cow’s  stomach  holds  as  much  as  a  barrel. 

A  cow  needs  bulky  feed. 

To  keep  her  contented,  with  her  four  stomachs  full,  the 
dairy  cow  must  have  feed  that  is  not  over-concentrated. 
Bulk  is  necessary.  Feed  that  is  too  fine  passes  directly  into 
the  third  stomach  without  being  chewed  as  the  “cud”  and 
and  acted  upon  by  the  saliva,  resulting  in  poor  digestion 
and  less  milk. 

Purina  Cow  Chow  is  much  more  bulky 
than  the  average  grain  feed  —  you  can 
see  that  this  feed  is  good  before  you  try  it. 

A  part  of  its  bulk  is  due  to  the  ground  alfalfa  it  contains,  w 
furnishes  two  necessary  protein  elements,  entirely  lack¬ 
ing  in  corn,  and  deficient  in  other  grains.  Purina  Cow 
Chow  is  a  blend  of  feeds  of  recognized  value. 


Linseed  meal  (old  process) 
Gluten  feed  from  corn 
Hominy  feed 


wmn 


Cottonseed  meal 
Western  alfalfa  meal 
1%  salt  Molasses 


Ask  your  dealer  for  two  sacks  of  Purina  Cow  Chow  for 
each  of  your  cows. 

Purina  Mills, 

Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Prop.,  827  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Sold  in  checkerboard  bags  only. 
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Quid: fattening  at  least  costis first 
consideration  of  all  hog  raisers. 


Get  more  nourishment  out  of  your  high- 
priced  grains.  Keep  your  ho~s’  digestive 
systems  toned  up  so  that  they  assimilate 
their  food  properly. 

The  main  objection  heretofore  to  most  but¬ 
termilk  has  been  the  excessive  cost,  incon¬ 
venience  and  expense  of  handling,  no 
guaranteed  standard  and  the  poor  keeping 
qualities  during  the  different  seasons.  Over¬ 
come  all  these  difficulties  by  using 


MILKOLINE 


the  base  of  which  is  Pure  Modified  Buttermilk, 
“With  the  proper  acids  and  fats  added  which 
make  it  asatirfactory  subs tituteforbuttermillc. 

MILKOLINE  comes  in  a  condensed  form.  It 
■will  keep  indefinitely  in  any  climate  and  will 
not  mold,  rotor  sour.  For  feedlng.mix  one  part 
MILKOLINE  with  50  parts  water  or  swill  and 
feed  with  your  usual  grain  feeds.  It  wiil  keep 
your  hogs  healthy,  their  appetites  keen  and 
make  more  pork  per  bushel  of  grain. 

Stop  buying  ’‘Buttermilk”  of  uncertain 
quality.  Uco  MILKOLINE  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  be  sure  of  an  even,  unlfo-m  acidity, 
and  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  a  gallon  or  less 
when  mixed  as  stated  above. 


Order  from  Nearest  Dealer  or  Direct  from  this  Ad 

10  Gels,  at  Creatrcry _ $1.?:5  par  gal. 

32  Gcis.  at  Creamery _ _ _ 1.C0  perga!. 

55  Gals,  at  Creamery . 93  por  gd. 

No  extra  charge  for  keg3  or  barrels..  Order 
today  or  write  for  descriptive  circular. 


Address 

The  Milkoline  Mfg.  Co. 

147  Creamery  Bldg.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

DISTRIBUTORS  : 


Anderson  &  Berek 

Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


W.  J.  Blanchard 

Abbington,  Mass. 

Campbell,  Morrell  &  Co. 

Passaic.  New  Jersey 


LIBERTY MARVEL  I 
Oil-Burning  BROODER  I 


Blue  Flame  Wickless 
Oil  Heated  Colony  Brooder  I 

Automatic  Regulation 

The  Liberty  Marvel  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency  in  the  existing  coal 
crisis. 

Change  Your  Coal 
Burner  Into  a 
Liberty  Oil  Brooder 

I  Big 
saving 
in 

|  operating 
expense. 

Brooding 
I  50 
to 

moo 

chicks 

for  less  than  be  per  day.  Perfect  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send 
for  circular  on  “Scientific  Broodinc.” 

Liberty  Stove 


It’s  Easy  to  Raise  CHICKS 
With  the  Guaranteed 

EUREKA 

COLONY  BROODER 


Make  the  test  yourself  at  my  risk.  Use 
the  brooder  30  days.  If  it  proves  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  in  any  way  ship  it  back  at  my  expense 
and  J  will  mail  you  my  check  for  your 
money  at  once. 


The  EUREKA  burns  coal  or  natural 
gas.  Is  inexpensive  and  easy  to  operate 
but  it  raises  the  chicks,  if  I  did  not  know 
it  will  please  you  I  would  not  dare  give  this 
unconditional  guarantee.  s 

I  do  know,  because  I  designed  it  and 
build  it  complete,  in  my  own  big  stove  works. 

Order  now  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 


Chick  time  will  soon  be 
here.  500  chick  size  SIS: 
1000  chick  size.  $23. 

Write  today  for  Booklet 

J.  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

244  North  Front  St. 

PHILADELPHIA  .•.  PA. 


I 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 


TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  Incubator 

Bkst  Construction 
Simpi.kst  to  Operate 

60—100—150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Catalogue 


ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 


300  Grant  Ave.,  NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price.  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 

this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Worms  in  Poultry;  Chicken-killing  Animal 

L  Do  many  chickens  have  worms?  I 
noticed  that  one  of  the  hens  had  worms, 
Y\  hat  would  be  the  best  treatment  for 
such  cases?  Last  Sunday  night  I  saw  a 
startling  sight  in  one  of  the  henhouses, 
three  chickens  killed  and  14  wounded 
These  chickens  all  sleep  on  a  four-foot 
roost.  Where  the  animal  entered  the  pen 
was  an  opening  8x10  inches.  Most  of 
the  hens  which  were  hurt  had  big  marks 
on  the  middle  of  the  back.  According  to 
the  mark  the  animal  had  very  sharp 
teeth.  The  three  chickens  which  were 
dead  had  not  a  drop  of  blood  in  them. 
The  chickens  which  were  wounded  were 
very  weak.  It  seems  the  animal  was  af¬ 
ter  blood  only.  I  found  next  morning 
the  remains  of  an  animal,  or  rather  part 
of  it,  in  a  field  close  by :  the  two  front 
feet,  which  were  like  pig’s  feet,  only 
they  were  hoof  instead  of  toes,  the  size 
of  a  small  pig.  This  seemed  freshly 
killed  by  our  dogs.  Is  this  a  new  kind 
of  animal  or  a  deformed  pig?  What 
really  was  after  the  chickens,  do  von 
think?  w.  s.  \i. 

1.  Fowls  are  frequently  infested  by  in¬ 
testinal  worms,  which,  unless  present  in 
large  numbers,  appear  to  do  them  little 
harm.  A  good  general  remedy  is  turpen¬ 
tine  in  teasnoonful  doses,  hut  mixed  with 
some  other  bland  oil.  like  olive  or  castor, 
in  equal  quantity  to  make  it  less  irri¬ 
tating. 

2.  In  my  locality  such  attacks  upon 
the  henroosts  are  usually  laid  at.  the  door 
of  the  weasel,  though  there  are  doubtless 
other  animals  quite  as  bloodthirsty  and 
difficult  to  catch  at  their  work.  It  is 
evidently  blood,  rather  than  meat,  that 
these  animals  want,  and  they  often  kill 
a  number  of  fowls  in  one  night. 

M.  B.  D. 


Egg  Broken  Internally 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done 
for  a  hen  when  she  breaks  an  egg  before 
she  lays  it?  This  occasionally  happens,  but 
I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  my  efforts  to 
save  a  hen  in  this  condition  and  would 
be  glad  if  you  advise.  2.  Where  is  the 
Barron  poultry  farm  located?  e.  a.  p. 

GaylordviUe,  Conn. 

1.  When  an  egg  is  broken  in  the  ovi¬ 
duct  an  inflammation  of  that  organ  is 
likely  to  be  set  up  which  finally  results 
in  death  ;  occasionally,  too.  a  hen  is  found 
dead  with  a  broken  egg  in  the  oviduct, 
but  with  no  inflammation  present.  In 
these  latter  cases  it  is  likely  that  the 
injury  that  caused  the  breaking  of  the 
egg  also  caused  the  death  of  the  hen.  I 
know  of  no  treatment  of  value  in  either 
case. 

2.  The  location  of  the  Tom  Barron 

poultry  farm  is  at  Catforth,  near  Pres¬ 
ton,  England.  m.  B.  D. 
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The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plows 

(steel  and  chilled) 
Harrows 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stackers 
Grain  Binders 
Corn  Binders 
Pitiesa  Scales 
Spreaders 


I  have  about  two  acres  of  soggy  land.  The  sweet 
clover  on  this  land  was  as  high  as  the  horses,  and  with 
8talks  from  last  year  still  on  the  land.  The  Moline 
Mower  is  the  only  mower  that  I  wasable  to  cut  this  clover 
with,  and  1  have  tried  them  all.  I  consider  the  Moline 
Mower  the  best  that  is  built,  Tbe  mower  is  tbe  lightest 
draft  machine  I  ever  hitched  a  team  to,  and  certainly  do 
recommend  the  Moline  Mower  to  any  one  considering  the 
purchase  of  a  mower,  — A.  C.  Maneman,  Payette,  Idaho. 

This  letter  showc  what  service  you  can  expect  from 
3  ,^°^ne  Mower.  The  Moline  gives  such  satisfaction 
wherever  used  and  will  give  you  better  service  than  you 
ever  obtained  from  a  mower  before. 

It  will  cut  any  kind  of  grass;  it  is  unusually  light  in 
draft,  and  it  will  give  you  from  25  to  40 
years  of  satisfactory  service— many  Moline 
Mowers  have  been  used  longer  than  this. 

And  remember,  the  Moline  Mower 
is  not  a  new  mower,  but  has  been  in  use 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  the  last  60  years. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  tell  you 
all  about  the  good  points  of  the  Moline 
Mower.  Send  for  Folder  R.  F.  22,  which 
've  will  gladly  send  you,  and  you  will  readily  see  why 
the  Moline  Mower  gives  such  splendid  satisfaction,  year 
^  -  after  year,  cutting  all  kinds  of  grass. 

The  Moline  Rake  is  also  described  in  folder  R.F.  22. 

Compare  it  point  by  point 
with  any  other  rake  made 
- -kk-unj.  and  you  will  agree  that 
it  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
Address 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO,  MOLINE.  ILL. 

_ MANUFACTURERS  OF  QUALITY  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  SINCE  IS65 
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Raised  on  H-O 
Steam -Cooked 
Chick  Feed 


Little  chicks — delicate  digestive 
organs — H-O  Steam-cooked  rhik 
Feed.  Tt  is  easy  to  avoid  law 
indigestible  feeds— and  it  pays. 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  dealer 
write  for  sample*  and  we  will  arranga 
to  have  you  supplied. 

THE  H-O  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

*  Members  TJ.  S.  Food  Administration 
License  No.  G-12996 

John  J.  Campbell,  Eastern  Sale*  A*t.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


j  —Trusted  Over  a  Century— 

f  Bolgiano’s  “Vital-Hatch” 


95  Buys  140-Egrg: 

■  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator  7^%r 

Hot  Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Users  ' 

Walls  Fibre  Board,  Self-Regnlated.  With  $6.35 

Hot  -  Water  140  •  Chick  Brooder  —  both  only  $15.95. 

Freight  Prepaid  g^iea 

&  allowed  on  express.  Guaranteed. 
My  Special  Offers  provi^j  ways  to 
earn  extra  money.  Order  Now,  or 
write  for  book.  “Hatching  Facts.” 
a  Free  and  tells  all.  Jim  Rohan.  Pres. 

ncub»tor  Co.,  Box  48,  Racine,  Wis. 


ChicKs  With  Vitality 

Bred  for  C  nstituional 
Vigor.  Heavy  Egg 
Production. 

We  ship  Baby  Chicks 
from  Canada  to  Florida 
Maine  to  Kansas 
All  Charges  Prepaid 
Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 

ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES 
Write  for  our  1919  Poultry  Catalog 
Giving  complete  list  with  lowest  prices 

J.  BOLGIANO  &  SON 

Co-Operative  Hatcheries  ‘St  Poultry  Farm 

Fred.  //.  Thayer,  General  Manager 

Sec’y-Treas.,  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Address  Dep’t  J.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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WELL  WORTH  THEIR  COST  ARE  OUR 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching 

at  $8  and  baby  ciiix  ;*t  $15  p  t  hundred.  Thev  a  e 
from  mature  stock,  the  result  of  thorough  selection 
for  years,  and  entirely  disease-free.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  you.  R  E.  RATHBUN.  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

Trapnested  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs 

A  few  settings  from  my  special  pens  of  "00  to  271- 
egg  hens  and  a  limited  number  from  hens  with 
records  175  up  to  21)0.  80^  fertility  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  ltJLHjill,  -  West  "Willmgton,  Conn. 

WHITE  LEGHORW  BABY-CHICKS 

from  selected  late  moulting  liens,  mated  to  cockerels 
from  200-egg  dams.  Best  laying  strains  including 
Bar  on.  A  few  pedigreed  e  caerels  left.  Brices 
reasonable.  8afe  delivery  gnarantred.  Ssnd  for 
circular.  Harry  F.  Palmer,  Hiddleport,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-White  Eggs  Only  ,  ™ 

range  stock.  Single  Comb  B'aei;  Minorcas.  15  for 
S2.50,  prepaid:  100  for  SIO.  VERN  BEYEfl.  Dundee,  N  Y. 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Minoms 

Kggs  for  hatching.  S2.25  for  13.  sent  parcel  post. 

BURDETTE  SM  ITU,  Bnx  848.  Hartford.  U01111. 

HUMMER’S  Famous  Winter-Laying  Varieties 

ROCKS  REDS,  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ANC0NAS 
FIRST  PRIZE  PEN  THIRD  PULLET  PHILADELPHIA  POULTRY 
SHOW  1.500  reasons  why  yon  should  have  our  price 
list  of  the  most  profitable  chicks  to  buy. 

E.  U.  Ill’ AIMER  A  CO.,  li.  P,  *,  Frciuhtow  u,  Ji,  J  , 


“ Niagara  Quality  ”  Barred  Rocks 

Bred  from  Parks’  stock  <  hicks,  twenty  cts.:  not  over 
27>  in  customer.  Eggs,  two  and  three  dollars  settii  g 

COLLINS,  Preutice  St.,  LOCKPOKT,  N.  Y. 

UfHITK  WYANDOTTE  E«GS-"Re,,[,  ••  F  rom  vigor- 
**ous,  selected,  farm-range  breeders  of  John  s.  Martin's 
best.  15 — $2;  60 — $6:  100 — $10,  f~  0.  Ql'lGLKY,  Uoslien.  VY. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  &  W.  P.  Rock  Chicks 

Book  your  order  now  for  a  positive  shipping  date  any 
time  after  April  28th.  Weekly  hatches.  Can  furnish  up 
to  1.000  Leghorn  chicks  at  a  time.  C.  G.  SCHRYVER.  OMAR,  M  Y. 

Tom  Barron’s  2t8T-2R6«;EM 

^  H ITE)  LEGHORNS.  Day-old  chicks.  $15 
per  iod.  Hatching  eg^s,  $6  per  100.  Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Clayton.  N.  V. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs 

_  _  _  hatching.  per  15;  &5  per  loo. 

J.  I.  HERETER,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  P». 

RPPC  Wantftfi  A  ,,1W  Monies  of  BEES  wanted 
s.  mi  price  and  full  particulars 
(».  E.  h.  OSBORNE,  li.  F.  L>.  No.  1,  w  a>hington,  Conn 
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Trap  Nest 
Records 


YX/rE  have  had  printed 
”  on  cardboard  1 1  %x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W.  F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


For  ten  consecutive  years  Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Chicks  have  been  the  quality- 
value  standard.  They  are  better  than  ever  this  year,  the  result  of  rigid 
selection  of  our  great  breeding  flocks  and  improvement  in  our  equipment. 
We  specialize  in  the  leading  money-making  breeds  and  lay  special  stress 
upon  health,  vigor  and  real  business  ability. 

High  Quality — Moderate  Price— Big  Value 

‘are  concentrated  in  Kerr’s  Chicks.  We  believe,  and  our  thousands  of 
regular  customers  will  tell  you,  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy, 
healthy  chicks  elsewhere  at  the  same  price. 

Our  breeding  birds  are  selected  upon  a  basis  of  profitable  performance  and 
uniform  appearance.  They  have  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  farm  range, 
which  insures  vigor  in  their  youngsters.  Our  hatchery,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  modern  and  complete  and  is  manned  by  experts. 
Our  shipping  methods  and  service  are  unexcelled. 

Kerr  Chicks  Are  Shipped  Prepaid 
and  We  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 

It  will  pay  you  tn  leant  the  fact*  before  ordering  chic.lts 
this  season.  Just  ash  for  free  catalog. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 

Box  56  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


-em  will  get  your  full  order  next  year 

KTRKIIP’S  S.  C.  White  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

A  XKAPNESTED  STOCK  ONLY 

6,000  BABY  CHICKS  ul(l  customers  1,000  8S‘k  PULLETS 
STRAIGHT  AMERICAN  STOCK 


We  expect  to  prove  by  our  pen  entered  in  the  contest  at  Storrs 
that  ENGLISH  STOCK  dees  not  always  mean  the  best  stock. 

WE  1)0  NOT  CLAIM  to  have  all  200-ogg  liens  or  stock  that  were  all  lneii  from  200-eutr  hens. 
WE  00  CLAIM— First:  That  we  have  trapnested  all  stock  in  their  pullet  year  for  4  full 
years  Second:  That  every  hen  in  our  breeding  pens  laid  from  140  to  225  in  pullet  year  ami 
that  the  average  would  tie  well  above  150  eggs  per  ben.  Third:  Every  cock  or  cockerel  m  out¬ 
breeding  yards  were  bred  from  a  pen  containing  breeders  with  records  running  from  175  to  225 
eggs  per  hen,  headed  by  a  cock-bird  from  a  265-egg  lien.  Fourth:  We  guarantee  a  strong, 
healthy  live  c-hix  delivered  to  you  for  every  one  you  pay  for. 

We  absolutely  take  your  word  as  to  condition  upon  arrival  and  make  settlement  accordingly. 

*30.00  per  1O0  *00.00  per  500  J1TB.OO  per  1,000 

I’rlce  of  Pullet*  on  application.  1,300  breeders  on  free  range. 


3,000  WEEKLY 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  Long  Island,  New  York 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  WINTER  LAVERS 

2,000  select  breeders  on  free  farm  range— the  finest 
I  ever  owned.  All  breeders  inoculated  and  free  trom 
lice  E‘rgs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quantity 
Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks— March  and 
April  delivery.  Capacity,  10  to  12,000  weekly  Order 
well  iu  advance  this  year  as  there  is  only  halt  the 
usual  number  of  breeders  in  the  country.  My  book, 
•'  Profits  in  Poultry  Keepina  Solved,"  free  with  all  $10  or¬ 
ders.  circular  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Bon  75.  Pleaianl  Valley.  H.  Y. 


Hickory  Grove  Leghorns 

Vigorous,  Utility  S.  C.  Whites  of  large  size  and  heavy  laying  ability 

Farm  bred,  on  free  range;  entire  thick  milk  ted. 
Eggs  now  bringing  2c.  above  quotations  on  open 
market  in  New  York  City  on  account  of  size  and 
color.  Flock  of  450  averaged  $4.9.i  during  1918  M at- 
ings  cockerels  witii  yearlipg  and  two-.vear-oid  liens. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed;  references  if  desired. 
HATCHING  EGGS  S7  PER  HUNDRED 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARM,  -  Rushville,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chixs 

from  our  breeding  stock,  including  Tom  Barron 
strain.  All  farm  raised  on  free  range.  Utility  bred 
chicks,  perfectly  hatched,  easy  to  raise  and  started 
ri-dit  Delivery  guaranteed.  Booking  orders.  <  ir- 
cnlar.  HAMILTON  FA  KM,  11  mitinigtoii,  N.\  . 

BARRON  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  at  S14  per  100;  S65  per  500;  future  or  iiumedi- 
iate  special  delivery.  5,000  each  week.  Order  now. 
High  egg  bred  stock  most  profitable  and  persistent 
layers.  Laving  Contests  winners.  Valuable  catalogue 
free.  Vale  Leoliorn  Farm,  0.  Devries.  Owner,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


^VEGGS — CHICKS — STOCK 

Moderate  Prices — Write  for  Catalog 

SPRECHER  BROS.,  Rohrerstown,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Our  ducks  m  e  good  is  the  reason  that  every  diiclc  and 
liatchingeggs  from  .Ian.  1st  to  April*2Utli  was  sold  months 
ahead,  we  will  have  2,000  chirks  a  week  al  ter  April  20th. 
Grade  A  liens  with  records,  I"."'  to  24i  mated  to  200  cock¬ 
erels.  Chicks  50cts,  Eggs  25cts.  Grade  B  Oetobor  molting 
liens  mated  to  cockerels  from  a  hen  with  a  Syr.  record 
olGX!  eggs.  Chicks  20cts,  Eggs  lOels.  25%  less  after  May  16th. 
g.000  pullets  froinGradeB, maturing  for  deliveryJiine  15th, 
I  months  old.  $2  each  Inspection  invited,  no  catalog. 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm  Tom's  River,  N.  J. 


FerrisWhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  20!  eggs.  Get  olir  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  liens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  1>.  and  guarantee 
result-'  Catalog  gives  prices;  describes  stock,  tells  all 
about  oar  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now — it  is 
fl’ee-  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


Eggs  KftaEsS. C. W.  Leghorns 


and 

Chicks 


Layi  ng  Strains  of 

and  R.C.  R.  I.  Reds  at  Moderate  Prices 

Our  Leghorns  are  bred  for  egg  production 
and  deliver  tile  goods.  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cir.  free.  Write 
today.  C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  50.  Elizabethtown.  Pa 


S.C.BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  Y.  S.  Fair.  1918 ;  Rochester,  1919.  No  beby  chicks  tor  sale 

Heavy  egg-laying  strain,  bred  for  9  years.  Brices  of 
cockerels  ranging  from  $3  to  $10.  Utility  pens,$  I O. 
Booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  Utility. 15  for 
$1.50;  100  for  $iS.  Quality  guaranteed.  Circular 
and  Mating  List  for  stamp.  Walter  V  Olney,  Naples.  N  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Result  of  12  years  breeding  to  produce  the  best  in 
genuine  egg  producers.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

GIENW00D  POULTRY  FARM,  John  H.  Weed,  Vineland,  N.  J 


HILLPQT  CHICKS 


Strong  healthy  chicks  from  heavy  layers.  Well  bred,  well  hatched  • 
the  sort  that  starts  you  right  in  poultry  raising. 

Post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  within  1,200  miles. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

BOOK  FREE  _ _  , 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

inNimnniiiimiiuiinm . . . . . . . mini . "I"""""""""" 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS  EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes] 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  from  trapnested  farm  range,  heavy  laying 
flocks,  headed  by  males  from  the  (locks  producing  tin-  highest  scoring  pons  at  Iho 
International  laying  conle.l  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  iirof.inp  guaran¬ 
teed  cighti  per  cent,  fertile.  Gibson  brooders  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make 
your  flock  more  productive  and  profitable.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
folder  free. 


Write  for  it  NOW 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Box  lOO,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Vineland.  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  MAKC'II  0,  1919 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years- 


(Jarret  W.  Buck,  N.  J... 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

J.... 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day-oltl  Chicks,  $2  5  per  lOO 
Hatching  Kggs,  $15  per  IOO 

This  pen  was  selected  from  n  large  dock  by  an  expert 
from  Cornell  University. 

I.  DAVITT  VILLAGE  FARM  POESTENKILL,  N.  Y. 


Otto  0.  Ltihrs,  N, 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.J . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Oeorge  O.  Ward,  Me . 

Woodside  Farm,  It.  I . 

WHITE  PLYMOt 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,ALa 

Fdward  F.  Murray.  N.  V . 

Victors,  lteichenbneh,  Pa... 
Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . .  ■ 


—first 

us. 

as 

pullets 

1st  yr. 

2d  yr. 

Wk.Tot’l 

.  1956 

1366 

61 

763 

1192 

55 

445 

.  1474 

1245 

57 

509 

1488 

49 

587 

1533 

48 

747 

.  1199 

1291 

40 

522 

.  1459 

1381 

56 

505 

.  1867  837 

'H  ROCKS 

59 

602 

.  1635 

11)60 

51 

490 

-.  1985 

1176 

47 

595 

.  1573 

1035 

48 

347 

.  1038 

899 

40 

270 

1137 

44 

309 

.  1214 

994 

38 

16Q 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  HOCKS 


For  Hatching  and  Eggs 

Day-Old  Chicks  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Hatching  eggs  from  2-year-old  liens  and  fully  ma¬ 
tured  pullets,  carefully  mated  with  225  to  240  egg 
cocks.  Heavy  winter  layers  of  largo  white  eggs. 
Have  your  orders  booked  for  chicks  well  in  ad¬ 
vance.  O  ockerels,  $3  to  $10  each.  Hatching  eggs, 
310  per  100.  Day-old  chicks.  520  per  100. 

OAK  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM,  Calverton.  L.  I„  N.  Y. 
Wy-Har  Chicks  S.  V.  White  Leghorns 

Trapnested  stock.  Eggs,  chicks. 

WY-IIAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Denton,  M<1. 


Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1447 

1245 

51 

T.  ,1.  Fnslin.  N.  .1 . 

1302 

1111 

44 

,1.  M.  dones.  N.  J .  1 854 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

1272 

61 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

1445 

1173 

42 

A .  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

1044 

38 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

1123 

46 

Gnblewood  Poultry  Farm,  N\  -1. 

1598 

1288 

t3 

Lusscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

F.  0.  Moore,  N.J . 

1761 

1266 

42 

1485 

1215 

40 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  K  1 . 

1410 

1090 

40 

Snnnyhrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1460 

1268 

1598 

35 

H.  S.  Tuthill.  N.  -1 . 

1721 

40 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I .  . 

1513 

1193 

42 

Snnnyhrook  Farm,  N.  J  . 

1483 

1223 

87 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Favm.N.  J.  1253 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

1069 

36 

Clark  and  Howland.  Vt . 

1591 

830 

30 

W.  P.  Laing.  N.  ,1 . 

897 

919 

52 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.  .1 . 

1279 

1009 

31 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Fllen  Stock  Farm,  N.  .1... 

1522 

964 

29 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.J . 

1425 

1325 

1231 

45 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

46 

Ftjou  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

1479 

1153 

1193 

36 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . . . 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh.  N.J . 

1522 

53 

1635 

1345 

.).» 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J . 

1906 

1275 

53 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa.... 

1082 

891 

46 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

1451 

52 

F.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

1704 

27 

Will  Barron,  England . 

2053 

1509 

47 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  -L. 

1425 

1128 

36 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  V . 

1698 

1485 

36 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

1734 

1.540 

43 

W.  .1.  Cocking,  N\  d . 

1674 

1409 

40 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  .1 . 

1730 

1489 

36 

J.  S.  Cray  &  son.  N.  J . 

1649 

1362 

50 

Olms.  Daval,  ,lr.,  N.  .1.- . 

1728 

1527 

42 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.  J . 

1714 

1061 

31 

K.  F.  &  K.  A.  Earle,  N.  d . 

1595 

1250 

1438 

31 

39 

Harry  G.  Gardiner.  N.J . 

1772 

0.  S.  Greene,  N.  •) . 

1772 

1308 

43 

40 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

1244 

B.  Frank  Grmizig.  N.  d . 

1277 

1089 

33 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  d . 

1622 

1373 

47 

Richard  Heine,  N.  ,1 . 

1527 

1  l-l  l 

33 

Heigl  s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio  — 

1616 

1113 

47 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn.. .. 

1774 

1221 

36 

34 

Hillview  Farm.  Mo . 

1430 

1362 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm..  Mass. 

2114 

1489 

21 

Pinebeacli  Poultry  Farm,  N.  d  .. 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  d . 

John  It.  Lauder,  N.J . 

1412 

1368 

45 

1719 

1573 

1776 

49 

1851 

44 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm.  Conn... 

1867 

1243 

1619 

41 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

1755 

49 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  .1 . 

1612 

1445 

33 

30 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

1673 

1331 

1492 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

1843 

4G 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1851 

1464 

4-t 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

1635 

1462 

38 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

1538 

52 

< inkland  Farm.  N.  J . 

1655 

1 25  9 

:>:> 

38 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

1526 

1295 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

1690 

50 

Riverside  Egg  Farm.  N.  5 . 

1815 

1431 

39 

Joseph  11.  Ralston,  X.d . 

1614 

1404 

34 

Sliadowhrook  Farm.  Conn . 

1620 

1243 

44 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.'J . 

1666 

1462 

40 

Pinehnrst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa - 

1884 

1368 

55 

Herman  F.  Sender,  N.J . 

1802 

1456 

43 

41 

A.  E.  Spear.  N.  J . 

1716 

1376 

Snnnyhrook  Farm,  N.J . 

1353 

1 159 

44 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J - 

1812 

1260 

40 

Pom’s  Poultry  Farm.N.  J . 

1702 

1 174 

38 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

1535 

111)4 

24 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt.  N.  .1 . 

14 1 1 

47 

Shorts  ami  Voegtlen,  N.J  . 

2115 

1282 

48 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

1883 

1310 

45 

48 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  N.  J . 

1489 

1452 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

1959 

1714 

Willanna  Farm,  N.J . 

1915 

1559 

88 

12 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J . 

1890 

1462 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

II .  G.  Richardson,  N.J . 

1448 

1029 

19 

1137 

1098 

39 

26 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J . 

1407 

1293 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.J . 

1746 

1398 

49 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.J . 

1758 

1227 

46 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 

1754 

1288 

89 

427 

255 

478 


607 

299 

41)2 

556 

687 

364 

712 

412 

552 


395 
359 
38 1 


289 

753 

289 

391 

492 

383 

277 

549 

455 

747 

570 


722 

553 

617 

568 

599 

573 

409 

422 

018 

458 

269 

527 

403 

709 

477 

454 

591 

551 

533 

466 

420 

235 

654 
560 
502 
720 
649 
510 
635 
551 
651 
463 
688 
505 
549 
664 
595 
505 
390 
543 
770 
591 
422 
437 
480 
547 
417 

655 
663 
553 
658 
643 
477 
629 


435 

591 

318 


636 

643 

244 


Totals .  161875  129499  4198.51010 


THAT 
PAY  I 


in  my  cellar. 
My  incubator 
furnace. 

L.  II. 


Trouble  with  Hatching 

Out  of  50  eggs  set  in  incubator  not  one 
hatched.  I  was  very  careful  with  the 
thermometer,  never  went  higher  than  10;>°. 
never  lower  than  100°.  10.’!°  Fahr.  mostly 
every  day.  I  have  furnace 
hut  I  keep  the  floor  moist, 
is  about  20  feet  from  the 

New  York. 

There  are  so  many  possible  causes  for 
the  failure  of  these  eggs  to  hatch  that  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  any  reason  with¬ 
out  knowing  all  the  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  attempt.  Eggs  that  have 
been  chilled,  kept  at  a  point  near  freezing, 
may  have  their  fertility  destroyed,  or  the 
eggs  may  never  have  been  stronjly  fertile 
because  of  improper  conditions  in  the  care 
of  the  breeding  flock.  A  furnace  in  the 
cellar  should  not  prevent  hatching,  if 
other  conditions  are  right.  All  incubators 
should  be  run  according  to  the  directions 
of  their  manufacturers,  these  directions 
varying  somewhat  with  the  make.  Only 
detailed  knowledge  of  all  circumstances 
connected  with  your  efforts  to  hatch  these 
eggs  would  enable  one  to  find  the  actual 
cause  of  the  trouble  ;  possibly  a  neighbor 
accustomed  to  running  an  incubator  could 
point  out  the.  source -of  the  difficulty. 

ii.  n.  n. 


BABY  CHICKS  and 
HATCHING  EGGS 


fro 


m 


Park  &  Tilford’s 

Laurelton  Farms,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Suburban  dwellers  should  keep  poultry 
to  cut  the  high  cost  of  living.  Table 
waste  would  partially  feed  the  birds. 
A  small  investment  in  Laurelton  Farms 
Large  Type  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  will  give  quick  returns.  We 
are  placing  before  our  customers  and 
the  public  all  the  advantages  that 
years  of  experience  and  careful  breed¬ 
ing  can  offer.  Years  of  trapnesting 
and  breeding  under  the  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  recognized  experts  have  built 
up  for  the  Laurelton  Farms  the  largest 
and  most  vigorous  strain  of  Heavy 
Egg-Laying  S.  V.  White  Leghorns.  Our 
breeding  females  weigh  four  pounds 
and  upwards,  and  were  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  Large,  Marketable  White  Eggs  for 
Park  &  Tilford  Stores  in  New  York. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and 
in  placing  your  orders  several  weeks 
in  advance  you  may  select  your  date 
of  shipment. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Lakewood  ::  ::  New  Jersey 


The  Pine  Tree 
HATCHERY 


This  Hatchery  is  the  oldest  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  U.  S. 
We  have  hatched  and  shipped 
baby-chicks  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Our  chicks  are  sure  to 
please.  They  come  from  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  and  are  properly 
hatched  and  priced. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $16.00 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  20.00 
R.  I.  Reds  ....  20.00 
White  Wyandottes  .  26.00 
Anconas  ....  25.00 


Per 

100 

Chicks 


Wo  Guarantee  full  count  of  live 
chicks  upon  arrival.  Our  Catalog 
and  Price  List  FREE. 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Park  B.  Rocks 

PUREBRED, 

Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Baby 
Chicks 

Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds 


MATTITUCK 

W^hite  Leghorn  Farm 

One  Object  Only— To  Produce 
Heavy-Laying  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  from  our  own  flocks,  produced 
on  our  own  farm.  Trap-nests  used  for  past 
five  years.  All  pullets  now  trap-nested. 
Mature  flocks  carefully  selected.  None 
but  vigorous  late  moulting  hens  kept. 
Mated  to  cockerels  from  200-egg  hens.  Bar¬ 
ron  blood.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY 
Breeding  Stock 
Hatching  Eggs 


Baby  Chick  Capacity 
1000  Weekly 


Weekly 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

G.  O.  &  R.  O.  Knapp.  Props. 

LITTLE  BRITAIN,  N.  Y. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Severe  culling  during  191  s  hn«  produced  niiperior 
In-ceding  stock.  Sturdy  Chicks  from  free  range 
stock  offered  at  tin*  folio  wing  prices: 

March  Chicks,  25  cents  each 
April  Chicks  -  20  cents  each 
May  Chicks  -  15  cents  each 
Hutching  Egg*.  80«n  fertility  guaranteed.  SI 0.00  ncr  bund. 
Order  from  this  “ad.”— our  business  is  to  sell  Breed¬ 
ing  Stock,  Hatching  Eggs  und  Chicks  rather  than 
expensive  catalogues  and  literature. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

hatching  eggs  from  selected,  large,  best  laying  hens, 
mated  to  big,  vigorous  males  from  trap-nested  hens 
with  records  of  from  250  to  284-eggs  in  year.  Pure 
Barron  and  American  strain.  Grand  winter  layers 
of  large,  pure  white  eggs.  March  chicks,  SI8  per 
100,  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment,  R.  EwiNO.  Atlantic.  Penn. 
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Ring  Necked  Pheasants 

Lay  40  to  SO  eggs  each  per  year.  Why  raise 
chickens  to  eat  when  these  are  much  more 
profitable  and  raised  as  easily?  Weigh  3 
pounds  at  six  months,  and  bring  $1.00  a 
pound  in  the  market.  Set  the  eggs  under 
chickens — feed  and  care  for  the  young  the 
way  you  would  chickens.  Are  economical  as 
they  only  require  one-half  as  much 
food.  Are  very  hardy  and  not  subject  to 
disease.  -Best  eating  bird  in  America.  Kggs 
guaranteed  from  vigorous,  healthy  unre¬ 
lated  stock.  $  0.00  for  15  eggs. 

35.00  for  100  eggs. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  00  eggs  per  year.  We  guarantee 
our  breeding  stock  to  be  the  best  in  the 
country  as  they  are  entirely  wild  trapped 
Mallards  and  not  the  coarse  semi-wild 
strain.  $  5.00  for  15  eggs 

25.00  for  loo  eggs 

Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

llave  a  wonderful  flock,  headed  by  prize¬ 
winning  55  lb.  tom. 

$1.50  per  egg. 

Bloomfield  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Red  Chickens 

Fine  laying  strain  of  prize  birds. 

$5.00  for  15  eggs. 

25.00  for  100  eggs. 

Get  order  in  early  and  send 
check  with  it.  dend  for  free  o 
booklet  and  instructions. 

Bloomfield  Farms 

1  722  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

/'■■■ 


Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  We  own  the  famous  Sanborn  flock  of  Reds; 
every  breeder  with  a  trapneat  record.  Place  your 
order  for  BabyChix  at  once.  A  few  more  high  record 
breeding  males  for  sale.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm.  Box  50,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock 

Best  laying  strains  only.  Mod¬ 
erate  price.  Circular  free. 

CHICK  FARM.  R.  W.  WAGNER.  Prop. 

East  Northport,  Now  York 


S.  C.  REDS.  R.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
B.  P.  ROCKS 
W.  WYANDOTTES 


MnllloH  Anennao  Eggs  for  hatching,  *1.10— 15;  IS 
IT10TTI8U  AnCOflaS  uko.  k.  noMhisii.K.p.r.uc,  n 


Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs 
Light  Brahmas 

Wanted  Several  Female  Pea  Fowls  f  o r  breed 

in purposes.  K.  N.  HILL,  lllller««t  Farm,  Ihitlltr,  Miiia 


SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

Single  Comb  Whitt*  Leghorns  art*  large,  also  paying  Leghorns  bred  by  mo  since 
]D<)7.  My  flocks  pair  I  me  a  larger  net  profit  for  December  than  any  other  month 
in  the  past  year.  This  was  accomplished  without  lighting  houses,  also  with 
simple  feeding  methods,  dry  mash  and  grains  of  my  own  mixing. 

EGGS,  $11  per  hundred,  less  than  thousand 
Chicks,  $22  per  hundred  lots 

GUARANTEE  on  eggs  00  per  cent,  hatch,  or  refill  your  order  at  half  price,  less 
than  40  per  cent,  will  refund  half  of  your  money  that  you  have  paid  me  for  eggs. 
Guarantee  safe  arrival  of  chicks.  Order  early  and  don’t  be  disappointed;  tine- 
fourth  down,  balance  one  week  before  shipment.  If  I  am  not  able  to  till  your 
order  within  a  week  of  the  time  you  want  it  will  return  your  money. 

Also  have  straight  Wyckoff  stock  direct  from  his  Grandview  Poultry  Farm.  Can 
furnish  eggs  and  chicks  from  these  matings  at  .$1.00  per  hundred  more  than  the 
above.  Have  some  fine  Cockerels  from  Wyckoff  eggs  last  spring.  Prices  $4.50  to 
$7.50.  \\  ill  ship  C.  O.  D.  1  guarantee  satisfaction.  Can  furnish  best  of  reference. 

ROY  S.  RIDER  Box  5  BALLSTON  SPA,  N.Y. 


The  FRANCO -AMERICAN 
POULTRY  FARM 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  J. 

Breeders  of  high-class  Barred  Ply.  Rocks, 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  and  Toulouse 
Geese  offer  for  sale: — Hatching  Eggs, 
Baby  Chicks,  Ducklings  and  Goslings, 
Also  exceptionally  good  Breeding 
Stock  at  very  reasonable  prices. 


Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

Vlbcrts  Trapnested  Stock. 

Hatching  Kggs.  $2.50  per  15  ;  SIC  per  100. 

!>.  EVERETT  JONES,  HILLSDALE,  N.Y 

Mahogany  REDS  ttndn  obr  D^k 

Colored  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Breeders  selected  many 
years  for  their  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  lay¬ 
ing.  EGGS.  $2.50  for  15;  J7  for  50;  $12  for  100.  Write 

for  circular.  C.  QUACKEMBUSH,  Bex  800  .  D»nen,  Cano. 

S.  O.  R.  I.  Reds 

Large,  Dark  Color.  Clear  undercolor,  red  to  skin. 
Record  Layers.  Eggs,  S2  per  15;  S5  per  50.  Cocke* - 
els,  S5.  Mrs.  P.  L.  HARDAWAY,  Brandenhuro.  Kentucky 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS  Eggs 

from  large,  uniformly  dark  red  stock,  bred  for  win¬ 
ter  laying.  Yibert-Owens  cross.  $3  tor  15. 

O.  G.  L.  L  K  W  IS,  -  Faoli,  Penna. 

Sf*  D  I  ■ _ r  odo  Vibert's  trap-nest- 

•  rii  l>XT.t;U9e>|  strain.  Eggs. 
$10  per  100.  Baby  chicks,  S25  per  100.  Circular  with 
terms  and  guarantee.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville.  N  Y. 

RncoRnnih  Rod  HATCHING  EGGS  from  birds  red  to  the 
nUSBuOmO  null  skin.  Also  heavy-lay ing  strain,  $12 
per  100;  S3  per  15.  EDGAR  HAMMOND.  Burnt  Hills.  N.  Y. 

RP  prnc  CfifJC  from  Brcd-to-Lay.  Blue 
.  V.  OCUO,  LUUO  Ribbon  Winners.  $3sctof 

15.  $12  per  100.  CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  Gettysburg.  Pa.  R.D.2 

Rp  p  I  Dirnc  K,1«S  FOR  HATCHING 
•  IV»  a*  IVrjI-/iij  $1.50  per  15;  $7  per  100. 
Vigorous  Stock.  Free  Range.  H.  II.  OWEN,  Rhine  heck,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

•2  00  per  15.  SS.OO  per  45.  Parcel  Post,  Delivered. 

H  W.  REHMEYER  -  -  TURNPIKE.  PA. 

TICTAAIV’C  SILVER  ANOWHITE  WYANDOTTES.  WHITE. 

iirrHni  o  buff  and  barred  rocks,  s  c.  r  i. 

C|iprpmp  REDS.  WHITE  LEGH0  RNS.  PEKIN  and 
O  urtiuur.  |N0|flN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  AND  EGGS. 

CHICKS  Aldham  Poultry  Farm.  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa 

200,000  CHICKS  For  1919 

Seven  varieties.  Also  Brooders— 300  to  1,000  chick 
capacity— $14. 30  to  !$5JO  each.  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Dept.  11,  Richfield,  Fa. 

Hatching  i'1'*'1'  Farm  Range  Birds.  Hocks,  Reds, 

ndiuilllg  Wyandottes.  Leghorns.  Hamburgh,  Ar.ro- 
ims.  Hrahmas,  etc.  Also  Turkeys.  Ducks,  Lleese  anil  Bel¬ 
gian  Hares.  Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  S0UDER,  Box  29,  Sellersvillc,  Pa. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Single  Comb  Eggs  from  strain  of  famous  winter- 
layers.  Mid-winter  records  run  ns  high  as  23  ro  28 
Eggs  in  30  days.  $3  per  15.  0.  G.  L.  LEWIS.  Pauli,  Pa. 

Sunswick  Strain  But!  Orpington  Eggs 

$2  per  15  and  S3. 60  per  30.  OUITIIU  FA1C.I,  Stanley.  Vt. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Trios,  $10.  Fens.  $10  and  up.  A  few  Whit©  Leghorn 
eockoroln,  line  birds,  FOKE8T  FAIl.ll,  Kockanay,  N.  J. 

SILVER  CAMPINE  EGGS UtZm.VZl’L 

heavy- laying  hens.  TI1F  llcl’IIKKNON  FA  RII,  lllllhigtoii,  N.  J. 

White  CORNISH 

Eggs,  $3  per  15;  $&  per  30.  L.  J.  SMITH,  Deep  Ulv.r,  Conn. 

,  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.10 — 16;$5  50—100. 

,  New  York 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

still  lend  the  10  pens  in  the  American  class  at  Vine- 
land  Inter  national  Egg  Laying  and  Breeding  contest 
at  tire  end  of  the  120th  week.  Won  s|>ecial  premium 
given  try  N.  J.  State  Dent,  of  Agriculture  on  old  male 
for  best  utility  bird  irt  Amer  ican  class  at  New  Jersey 
State  Championship  Show  held  at  Trenton,  January, 
1919.  Eggs  from  old  birds  selected  for  heavy  egg 
production  mated  to  272  and  278-egg  cockerels,  S4 
for  16;  $20  per  100.  Eggs  from  yearlings,  same 
strain,  $3  for  15;  $15  100.  Nothing  sold  but  what 
we  raise  on  our  own  farm.  No  baby  chicks. 

GARRET  W.  BUCK.  -  Colts  Neck.  N.  J. 


Parks  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Hatching  Eggs,  $2.50  per  15;  $10  per  100. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 
Park's  and  Thompson B. R. Chix  '^rownTtTcT 

Mar.,  18c;  Apr.,  17c;  May,  16c.  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Feb! 
and  Mar.,  20e;  Apr.,  18c:  May,  17c.  (English  8.  C. 
W.  Leghorn,  15c;  Hatches  weekly.)  Parcel  post  pre¬ 
paid.  MAPLES  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM.  R.  F.  D  ,  Telford,  Pa. 

“Porfoctinn  ”  B*"RE0  *0™  RINGLETS).  Best  we  ever  raised. 

I  Cl  I  Co  IIUII  Forqtiick  sale  tine,  snappy,  vigorous  cock¬ 
erels,  hi,  worth  $8;  $8.  worth  110;  110,  worth $15;  115. worth 
120.  Nine  cocks,  breeders  from  last,  year’s  mating  pens, 
at  half  price.  *7.50  t* •  tin.  Pullets  $3  to  to  each. 

Dr.  GEO.  T.  HAYMAN,  -  Dovi.estowjj,  Pa 

JBarredL  JFlOCliS 

Eggs  for  hatching.  S8  per  100.  Day-old  chicks,  $18  per 

100.  A.  C.  JONES.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georgetown,  Del. 


Barred  Rocks E o!St*5h!S3£ 

matings.  Either  light  or  dark.  Eggs,  15—  $5;  100— 
$20.  1  ttlitv.  l.i—  S3'  100— S15.  I’arkes’  heavy-laying 
strain,  15  S3;  100— $15.  1  H.  BAC0RN  Seroeantsville,  N.  J. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching  egg*  from  trap  nested  hens  bred  for  heavy 
laying.  J.  F.  Fruneuls.  Westhumpton  Bench,  N.Y 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADISE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  Penna, 

"Wilson’s  ’\^7’hite  IFLocks 

Better  than  ever  and  leading  the  White  Rocks  at  ! 
Storrs  egg-laying  contest.  Order  vonr  chickens 
now,  J25  per  100.  Kggs.  *10  per  100.  II.  ».  WILSON,  Mollis.  N.  H.  1 

Dlirr  DAPIf  EGGS  for  HATCHING 

w  »  ■  *1  IV  fr  ni  Vigorous,  free-range 

•tock.  15— »S:  $5  per  60.  K.  A.  WE.M10VF.lt,  Mt.  Kliro.  X.  T.  j 

60  Rrppd«  CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  geese,  turkeys 
UU  D1CUU5  GUINEAS,  HARES  AND  DOGS 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Large  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

EDWIN  A.  SOUDKU,  -  Telford.  Pa. 

Hatching  Eggs  ITT” hs,', ii'S 

87  per  100.  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva,  Ohio 

HATCHING  EGGS— DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

From  Barons  Strain  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Sired  by  Cor¬ 
nell  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Tht  Kirshmin  Home  8  Poullry  Firm 
Box  124  Mouniuindale,  Sullivan  Co  ,  N  Y.  Phone  17  F-ll 

Rahv  Rhicbc  10.000  each  week;  20  varieties;  utility  and 
UaUJf  UllllrKd  e  x  It  i  b  i  t  i  o  n  stock;  list  free;  Toulouse 
Geese.  Stamps  appreciated.  SPENCER  HATCHERY.  Spencer,  Ohn 

Haiphinn  Cntr*  Iml>ort>»cl  Ibirron  Strain  Leghorns.  Cir- 

ndiumng  Lggo  culat*.  W.  LITKINHOK,  Wtillingiord, Conn. 

ForSale-Wyckolf  Slrain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Cockerels  direct.  J.  M .  CASK,  Gilboa,  New  York 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  &!"• 

strain.  Eggs,  »3 per  15.  BBI  SIl  SON,  Milton,  Vermont 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 

from  trap  nested  8.  (’.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes.  j.  McA<  KATER.  Winchester,  Va. 

Pp9p1  6nin4>QC  The  cheapest  fowl  raised 
*  UUlHCdS  on  the  farm.  $4  a  pair. 

J.  E.  van  ALSTYNE,  -  Kindehhook.  Nkw  York 

For  Sale-White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  ®510 

PEACH  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Newburob,  N.  1. 

White  Chinese  Goose  EGGS 

4«c  eacli  by  express.  Nothing  sent  by  Parcel  Post. 

GEO.  JE.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Firm,  Hotvells,  N.  Y. 


W.  LEGHORN  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  over  1500  breeders  known  as  the  largest  Leg¬ 
horn  birds.  On  free  grass  range  the  year  round 
13  years  careful  breeding  for  high  production  and 
large  white  eggs.  The  stock  will  tell  the  rest. 
Eggs  for  March.  $10  per  100:  April  $9:  May.  S8. 
Clicks,  March  15,  S20  per  100:  April.  $18:  May,  $15. 
Silver  Campine  Eggs.  SI  50  per  15.  Book  your 
orders  from  this  adv.  Hatching  capacity,  5,700. 

ANTHONY  SIMON,  Tri-Slates  Poultry  Farm,  Port  Jervis,  N.Y. 


QUEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

*  Barron  Foundation) 

V  ^  High  producing  winter  layers  that  will 


multiply  3 
>  W  J  fertility  ir 
A  V  J  and  easy  t 
^  1  <9  worth-wh 


multiply  your  protlts.  We  guarantee  87% 
"  ir  in  our  eggs.  Our  chicks  are  strong 
to  raise.  Descriptive  folder  full  of 
worm- while  Information  free  on  request. 

^  QUEENSBURY  FARMS  MM; 


BABY 

$20  per  100 

CHICKS 

After  March  21 

$16  per  100 


Utility  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy-laying  strain;  line  bred  for  the  last 
eleven  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting,  size 
and  vigor.  Day-oltl  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
forsaie.  Circular  on  request. 

BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Bred  to  lay  large  eggs.  Day-old  chicks  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Prices,  delivered  by  Parcel  Post  or  Ex¬ 
press:  Chicks,  in  lots  of  25,  $5.  < 'hicks,  in  lots  of 
100,  $18.  Eggs,  ten  cents  each,  any  quantity. 
MEADOW  RKOtlK  FAIUI,  •  QilberUvlile,  Pennxjtvania 

Utility  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs,  810  per  100.  Day-old  chicks.  $20 
per  100.  March.  April  and  May  delivery.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  W.  YF.  WALLACE,  HOME. 
WOOD  FARAI,  Pleasantville.  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 

BARRON’S  LEfiHORN  CHICKS 

Strong,  livable  chix  from  grand  laying  stock— 816 
per  100.  K.  I.  REDS  from  farm  range,  heavy  pro¬ 
duce  is,  818  per  100.  Prepaid  by  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Place  your  order  NOW.  Live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  Egfr*.  Get  my  free  circular  before  you 
order  chicks,  tells  why  the  Black  I^eghorn  is  the  greatest 
layer,and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth,  write  today.  Also 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  K.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  Pittstown,  N.  J 

Stone’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Sd0'yeyarVii;fg 

bleeders,  selected  for  size,  vitality  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion  according  to  Cornell  methods.  Baby  chicks. 
Cockerels.  Hatching  Eggs.  ELMER  R.  STONE.  Clyde,  N.Y. 

Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the 
country.  Eggs— chicks.  Write  for  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Allen  H.  Bulkley.  Prop  .  Odessa.  N  Y. 

Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  The  original 
foundation  strain  of  successful  egg  farming.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  a  specialty.  Circular  free. 

H.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Croton,  Tompkins  Co.,  New  York 

Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Heavy  layers. Good  type 
and  size.  One  pen  of  175  pullets  averaged  88  eggs  per 
day  during  November  and  December.  Get  our  prices 
on  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Frank  Van  Wagner,  Prop.,  Hyde  Park.  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
and  contest  records.  ECUS  produced 
every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  deliveiy.  Circular  free.  Inspection 
invited.  Custom  hatching. 

Phone  Plaineboro  623 

Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  LlCoIdjcr.'.P|;0jP: 


American  Poultry  Almanac  f’r  e’e!'8  How 

we  breed  the  300  egg  hen.  Plain  scientific  facts. 
How  we  win  medals  at  the  eag-lauiva  contests. 

HOPEWELL  FARMS,  Box  R.  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

Single  Coinb  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

for  HATCHING,  from  certified,  pedigreed  stock. 

M.  J.  (1UACKENIUJSH,  -  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  W,  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

laying  liens  mated  witli  higli  pedigree  cockerels. 
Few  settings  each  week.  S2  per  15.  8.V)>  guarantee. 

WUAHJ1IT  ItlUIS.,  Cozycroft  Poultry  Firm,  IVoit  "illluyton,  Conn 

PlllPIfP  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  lie.:  Hooks,  lie. 
I  rill  I*  V  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 

vmvnc  W.A.  LAP  VEIL  MeAlistervlUc.  Pu. 

White  Leghorn  BabyChixs  aing  eggs1' 

from  a  superior  laying  strain.  All  farm  raised  on 
free  range.  CHAS,  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y’. 

For  Sale-HATCHING  EGGS 

from  prize-winning  Giant  Mammoth  Bronze  Stock, 
safely  packed.  50c.  each. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  COLE,  -  Eustport,  Long  Island 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  .fr51(! 

It.  O.  Red  and  B.  P.  R.  Eggs,  S3  per  15.  Shropshire 

Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penn. 


“LADY  VICTORY” 

f  1918  CHAMPION  * 

Lays  304  Eggs  per  year 
In  Egg  Competition 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  White  Wyandottes 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

“World’s  Champion  Layers” 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 

Lady  Victory,  our  S.  C.W.Letfhorn  hen,  wins  High¬ 
est  Honors  in  American  Egf?  Laying  Contest,  at 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Average  25  eggs  per  month 
during  coldest  Winter  known  for 98  years.  Figureout 
for  yourself  how  layers  like  these  will  increase  yonr 
profits.  Together  with  her  four  sisters,  her  pen  laid 
1133  eggs, winning  three  silver  cups  and  high  honors. 

Our  entry  of  five  Wyandotte  hens  in  the  preceding  North 
American  Egg  Laying  Competition,  won  hirst  Prize  and 
Three  Silver  Cups.  These  hens  laid  1165  eggs,  having  these 
high  individual  records:  294-267-221-220  eggs.  Contest  under 
government  supervision. 

Our  Champion  Wyandotte  hen  “Liberty  Be  IT*  laid  294 
eggs,  winning  first  prize  and  cup,  and  establishing  World’s 
Highest  Official  Wyandotte  Record.  Her  sister  laid  ‘267 
eggs,  winning  third  prize  and  cup  against  500  competitors. 

Merely  another  proof  of  our  success  in  breeding  200-egg 
layers.  Other  competition  winnings: 

Reds— Highest  awards,  in  their  class,  N.  A.  Contest,  five 
hens  laying  1043  eggs,  an  average  of  over  200  eggs  per  hen. 
Highest  official  Red  Record  known. 

Most 
Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


HATCHING  EGGS 
FINE  COCKERELS 
BABY  CHICKS 
BREEDING  STOCK 


Write  today  for 
copy  of  “The 
Story  of  the  200- 
Egg  Hen,"  con¬ 
taining  pictures  of 
our  competition  winners, 
plans  of  trapnest,  feeding 
formulas  and  other  val¬ 
uable  information  that 
will  increase  your  egg  yield. 
Price  10c,  deducted  from  your 
first  order. 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P,  Lancaiter,  Pa^^ 


‘College 

Queen 


Record  308 
Eggs.  Trap- 
nested  at 
Storrs.  Conn. 


KNIGHT’S  Blue  Ribbon  Strain 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Have  made  Records  at  Storrs.  Eggs  and  Chicks  for  sale. 
Send  for  circular.  O.  (J.  KMGIIT,  Bridgeton,  It.  I. 

A1  QUALITY 

WTiite  W  yandottes 

COCKE R  ELS— PULLETS— $4  to  $6  each. 

HATCHING  EGGS.  $2.50  setting. 

Phillip  Van  Assdale,  Milford,  N.  J. 

While  Wyandottes  “““thaw  “CA® 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  these  Standard- Bred  Keg 
Machines.  Quality  better  than  ever.  Prices  the 
same  as  usual— i.  e.,  S10  per  hundred;  SB  per  50;  S2 
per  15.  No  chirks  for  sale.  Book  your  orders  in 
advance,  if  possible  as  demand  exceeds  supply. 

E.  B.  U  X  D  KRII 1 1.L,  “Old  Orchard  Farm,"  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs 


FOR 

_ -  „ETTING 
from  pure  English  strain.  Free  range,  SI  50  for  I3; 

S8  per  100.  Frank  M. Edwards.Water  Mill,  N.Y’. 


— “Rotral”  (Dorcas  Line) 
negdl  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Selected,  tree  farm  range  stock,  $2—15;  S5 — 50;  S9  - 
100.  H.  TV.  BUNK,  Germantown,  New  York 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

HATCHINC  EGGS  FROM  THE  BRED-TO-LAY  KIND. 

F.  W.  HARRIS. _ -  MELROSE.  N.  Y. 

Pure  Barron  Wyandottes 

World's  best  utility  breed.  275-egg  strain.  Eggs  15 

— S2  ;  50-S6;  10D — SIO.  ARTHUR  D.  SMITH  Norfolk,  Conn. 

Buff  Wyandottes  s£»d  b,"wS 

Mrs.  Worthington  Holcomb.  New  Hartford.  Conn. 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  hatching 

Pullets  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apaiachin,  New  York 

S.C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

Sunswick  strain.  Farm  raised  and  bred  for  Winter 
layers.  Hatching  eggs.  S3  per  setting:  815  per  100 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Martin,  _  Hatfield.  Penn." 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  R.  I. Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  3000  Chicks 
4500  Eggs,  weekly.  Circular:  A.  8.  HALL,  Wallingford.  Conn. 

SINGLE  COMB  R  E  D  S  (.  Separate  farms 

BARON  WYANDOTTES!  Winter  layers 

Eggs— SI  50  per  15;  S7.50  per  100. 

L.  Arthur  Sheldon,  Rnute  7,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

A  ||  I A  If  £  s.  0.  Buff  Leghorns,  Bar.  Rocks.  Parcel 
VlHvUd  ,,ost  Service.  Cir.  Free.  Guarantee  Satis¬ 
faction.  JACOB  NEIM0ND.  Box  2.  McAlixlerville.  Pa. 

Hatching  Foes  Utility  stock  White  Leghorns. 
ndUilllllg  Cggb  »8  per  hundred.  Nine  yeari 
in  husinees,  C.  CHRISSOS  EGG  FARM,  Box  5.  Groton.'Conn. 

DUFF  KOOKS  -Stock— Eggs.  FIELD,  Somers,  Ct. 


OhicIfC  Single  Comb  White  L  e  c  h  o  r  n  *,  1 5c 
WIIIVIVO  single  Comb  li  r  o  w  »  I.  e  g  h\>  r  n  a.  18c 
J-  GUY  LESHER,  .  Northumberland.  Pa. 

White  Rock  Hnrlfp.rpk  £i,<,lh  Eggs,  *2  peris; 

TllllCnUhKUUCKorBIS  $<j  per  IOO.  90$>  fertile.  Chick*, 

$20  per  100,  A.  O.  SCOFIELD,  Green  Haven.  S.  Y . 

Quality  S.  C.  W. Leghorn  Chicks 

year-old  breeders  ttiat  can-y  the  blood  of  the  famous 
I  Penna.  Poultry  Farm  strain.  1  hese  hent  are  handled 
especially  to  produce  strong,  healthy  chicks  that 
live  ami  grow.  SI5  per  i(*0  for  April  and  May. 

I  Brook. Side  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  express  company  has  issued  the 
following  instructions  to  baby  chick  ship¬ 
pers.  and  we  print  them  for  the  general 
information.  All  recognize  that  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  baby  chicks  is  hazardous,  and 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  start  them 
right  and  prevent  the  losses  we  have  each 
year. 

Shippers  should  not  undertake  to  for¬ 
ward  to  destinations  where  the  time  in 
transit  will  exceed  36  hours,  nor  to  des¬ 
tinations  requiring  several  transfers  eu- 
route.  ... 

Standard  boxes,  with  sufficient  ventila¬ 
tion,  readily  identified  by  everyone  hand¬ 
ling,  should  be-  used. 

Shippers  should  not  undertake  to  for¬ 
ward  chicks  of  unknown  shipping  quali¬ 
ties,  perhaps  inbred,  perhaps  from  hens 
not  laying  eggs  with  sufficient  organic 
mineral  matter,  or  perhaps  weakened 
from  a  mistaken  method  with  the  incu¬ 
bator.  except  for  very  short  distances. 

Chicks  should  not  be  shipped  if  more 
than  30  hours  have  elapsed  from  the 
time  they  left  the  shell. 

Shipments  of  chicks  consisting  of  two 
or  more  boxes  should  be  crated  with  a 
narrow  space  of  two  or  three  inches 
between  each  box. 

Consignees  should  be  notified  by  the 
shipper  of  the  train  on  which  the  chicks 
were  forwarded,  and  the  probable  time 
of  arrival  at  destination,  and  urged  to 
arrange  for  prompt  acceptance.  It  is 
often  the  last  few  hours  that  count. 

Would  you  give  me  some  information 
of  the  “Hog  Raising  Corporation.  Incor¬ 
porated.”  in  Delaware,  with  offices  in 
New  York?  I  have  bought  two  shares, 
which  they  call  units,  at  $1.50  a  unit, 
which  will  buy  a  brood  sow.  The  sow 
is  to  belong  to  the  unit-holder,  but  com¬ 
pany  to  retain  two  pigs  from  the  four 
first  litters  she  will  raise.  Company  will 
take  care  of  pigs  until  200  pounds  weight, 
then  sell  them  for  market  purposes,  and 
after  the  expenses  are  p  ud  net  profit  will 
be  on  a  50  per  cent  basis  with  stock¬ 
holder.  The  farm  is  located  at  Millmont, 
Pa.,  and  supposed  to  be  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion.  s- 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  many  times  warned  our 
readers  against  investing  in  these  hog 
ranches.  We  have  submitted  the  pros¬ 
pectus  of  this  concern  to  the  best  swine 
authority  we  know  for  analysis,  and  the 
following  is  his  report : 

The  proposed  scheme  is  faulty,  isas- 
rnuch  as  it  opens  the  channel  for  an 
overhead  charge  that  would  be  very  con¬ 
siderable  and.  if  operated  on  anywhere 
near  as  gigantic  a  scale  as  is  proposed, 
the  danger  of  losses  from  diseases  and 
mismanagement  would  be  very  great. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  possible  to  calcu¬ 
late  profits  in  pork  production  with  a 
lead  pencil  and  paper.  It  all  sounds 
verv  nice,  and  it  makes  good  reading, 
but*  the  scheme  reeks  with  suggestions 
that  brand  it  as  a  promotion  scheme 
rather  than  one  concerned  in  construc¬ 
tive  development  of  the  swine  industry. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  sow  with  her 
first  litter  will  often  yield  six  pigs,  it  is 
not  possible  to  have  her  produce  a  second 
litter  the  first  season,  or  at  least  until 
she  is  two  years  old.  One  never  is  able 
to  depend  upon  all  the  sows  in  a  herd 
as  regular  breeders.  A  certain  percentage 
of  them  will  lose  all  their  pigs,  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  of  the  pigs  will  not  grow  with 
thrift  and  vigor.  Especially  is  this  true 
where  a  large  number  of  pigs  are  as¬ 
sembled  together. 

What  obtains  with  extensive  poultry 
farm  operations  obtains  in  a  measure  in 
swine  farming,  as  it  is  a  few  pigs  on  the 
farm  that  consume  waste  products  and  use 
very  little  purchased  feed  that  return  a 
considerable  profit,  the  same  as  a  small 
flock  of  birds  that  yield  what  eggs  and 
meat  the  farmer  utilizes  without  over¬ 
head  charges  and  feed  cost. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  this  scheme 
has  merit  or  promise,  and  readers  of  The 
R,  N.-Y.  would  better  keep  their  money 
in  Liberty  Bonds  rather  than  anticipate 
unusual  returns  from  a  gigantic  scheme 
of  this  sort  that  has  no  precedent  in  its 
line,  and  no  assurance  that  the. original 
monev  invested  will  not  be  utilized  to 
pay  the  dividends  on  the  more  recently 
issued  stock. 

We  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Howell,  Trenton,  N.  ,T..  who 
conducts  a  Woman’s  Exchange,  selling 
goods  that  are  sent  her  on  consignment 
such  as  spreads,  fancywork,  etc.  We 
have  never  known  this  party  to  pay  for 
anything  sent  her  from  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  we  have  a  claim  on  her  for 
$56  for  one  of  our  clients  for  collection, 
and  as  she  will  not  make  any  kind  of  ad¬ 
justment  we  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will 
give  her  a  “write  up”  in  your  columns 
and  do  all  you  can  to  stop  this  fraud¬ 
ulent  use  of  the  IT.  S.  mails  for  her  own 
selfiish  purpose,  as  this  seems  to  be  the 
case  with  the  above  party.  w.  A.  w. 

North  Carolina. 

The  above  letter  from  the  North  Caro¬ 
line  subscriber  confirms  the  experience  of 


the  return  of  goods  sent  to  Mrs.  Howell. 
We  believe  that  it  should  be  within  the 
province  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  put  a  stop  to  Mrs.  Howell’s  opera¬ 
tions. 

I  see  in  various  papers  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  A.  L.  Rice,  Adams.  N.  Y.,  ex¬ 
tolling  his  paint  without  oil.  In  your 
judgment  is  it  of  any  real  value?  I 
would  only  wish  to  use  it,  if  at  all,  on 
rough  building  and  I  was  wondering  if 
it  was  any  better  or  more  durable  than 
good  whitewash.  h.  c. 

Ohio. 

Our  reports  on  the  paint  without  oil 
advertised  by  A.  L.  Rice  have  been  un¬ 
favorable,  and  we  have  refused  his  ad- 
vertisin'g  'fbr  the  columns  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  this  so-called  paint  is  little  better 
than  whitewash,  which  serves  a  certain 
purpose  for  inside  work,  but  is  not  satis¬ 
factory  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 

I  enclose  a  circular  of  home  work,  and 
wish  to  know  if  you  think  it  wise  to  in¬ 
vest  a  dollar  to  get  the  work  to  be  done 
at  home.  H.  L.  e. 

New  York. 

The  enclosed  circular  of  the  National 
City  Exchange,  New  York  City,  repre¬ 
sents  a  monthly  income  will  be  paid  for 
writing  lists  of  names  at  home  in  spare 
time.  A  remittance  of  $1  is  asked,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  which  a  booklet  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  and  instructions  will  be  sent. 
This  is  apparently  one  of  the  schemes  to 
induce  country  people  to  send  circulars  of 
some  concern  or  various  concerns  to  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  friends  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  that  he  or  she  will  receive  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  sales  resulting  from  the 
circular  mailed.  The  houses  seeking  bus¬ 
iness  in  this  way  are  usually  of  the  un¬ 
desirable  sort — venders  of  patent  medi¬ 
cine,  cheap  toilet  preparations,  etc.  The 
opportunity  to  earn  money,  therefore,  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  one  of  receiving  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  money  the  individual’s 
friends  may  be  buncoed  out  of  by  this 
class  of  pirates  in  the  trade.  We  have 
advised  II.  L.  E.  to  keep  the  dollar. 

In  regard  to  the  deal  with  William  S. 
Rice  Co.,  of  Adams.  N.  Y.,  May  1,  191S. 
I  .sent  Mr.  Rice  $14  for  an  elastic  double 
truss  and  his  Lymphol  developing  treat¬ 
ment.  I  rubbed  my  ruptures  as  directed 
twice  daily  till  used  up  and  I  could  see 
no  improvement.  I  received  a  circular 
letter  when  Lymphol  was  about  used  up 
to  invest  in  some  more,  as  he  felt  sure  I 
would  thank  him  for  urging  me  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  treatment.  But  needless  to  say 
I  did  not  feel  the  way  he  did  about  it.  I 
asked  Mr.  Rice  to  return  me  all  in  excess 
of  the  cost  of  the  truss — as  he  charges  $6 
per  bottle  for  the  Lymphol.  T.  B.  R. 

Vermont. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  grounds  for 
demanding  a  refund  in  behalf  of  this 
subscriber.  The  literature  of  William  S. 
Rice  Co.  specifically  states  that  no  cure 
is  guaranteed.  The  experience  of  the 
subscriber  with  the  treatment  speaks  for 
itself.  It  is  our  universal  advice  to  those 
suffering  from  rupture  to  consult  a  repu¬ 
table  physician  and  be  guided  by  him. 
People  suffering  from  rupture  waste  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  treatments  that 
have  no  merit,  and  in  devices  that  are 
not  suitable  for  the  individual’s  case.  A 
physician,  after  diagnosing  the  case  is  the 
only  one  competent  to  prescribe  for  it. 
L.  B.  P.’s  experience  would  indicate  that 
the  Adams.  N.  Y.,  concern  is  especially 
to  be  avoided. 

In  following  up  a  1917  claim  one  of 
the  claim  agents  reports  settlement  direct 
with  shipper  in  October,  1913,  and  writes 
as  follows : 

Many  of  your  open  claims  have  been 
settled  with  the  claimant  direct,  and  with¬ 
out  notification  being  forwarded  to  your 
office.  You  should  have  a  letter  from  the 
claimant  showing  the  request  for  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  claim  within  90  days. 
We  would  be  saved  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
work,  which  under  present  conditions 
causes  claims  that  are  still  open  to  be 
retarded  to  a  certain  extent,  while  the 
records  of  claims  that  have  been  settled 
are  being  searched  for  information  that 
is  practically  useless  after  it  is  obtained. 

There  may  be  some  justice  in  the  criti¬ 
cism.  but  on  the  other  hand  the  express 
records  are  hopelessly  confused  in  con¬ 
nection  with  1917  claims  particularly.  If 
any  subscriber  has  not  had  an  adjustment 
from  us  or  the  express  company  within 
90  days,  we  would  like  to  have  the  in¬ 
formation.  If  you  have  received  settle¬ 
ment  from  the  express  company,  let  us 
know  promptly.  We  want  to  do  our  part 
and  avoid  this  criticism  of  following  up 


several  of  our  subscribers  who  have  come 
to  .us  with  view  to  securing  pay  for  or  a  claim  that  -lia§  , been  paid. 
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The  Extra  Can^ 
That  Pays 
the  Profit 


Up  to  a  certain  point  the 
milk  produced  by  your  cows 
pays  only  the  cost  of  maintaining 
them.  It  is  the  extra  milk  you  get 
that  pays  the  profit. 

In  order  to  &et  this  extra  milk  you  must  feed 
your  cows  the  feed  that  keeps  them  in  perfect 
condition,  prolongsthe  lactation  period  and  en¬ 
ables  them  to  produce  the  maximum  quantity. 

Actual  results  have  proved  to  thousands^ 
"of  Dairymen  that  that  feed  is  Larro-Feed 

On  200  lbs.  of  mixed  feed,  3  cow $  produced  an 
average  of  18  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  After  chan&in£ 
to  Larro-Feed  the  same  cows  produced  an  average  of 
34  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  The  same  number  of 
pounds  per  day  of  each  was  used.  Larro-Feed  keeps 
my  cows  in  excellent  condition, 

,  Peter  Wicke 

Ironton,  Ohio 


Larro-Feed  enables  cows  to  produce  the 
most  milk  for  the  longest  time  because  it  has  the 
variety,  the  palatability  and  the  digestibility 
which  increase  production  and  conserve  health. 

Feed  your  cows  Larro-Feed.  If  the  first  cost 
of  Larro-Feed  seems  high, remember  that  Larro- 
Feed  pays  higher  profits.  The  reason  you  buy 
feed  for  your  cows  is  to  get — milk  profits.  You 
can  buy  a  cheap  feed  and  save  pennies  on  the 
first  cost.  You  can  buy  Larro-Feed.  and  make 
dollar's  on  increased  milk  production.  Larro- 
Feed  not  only  pays  for  itself,  but  pays  you  a 
profit  as  well.  Remember — Larro-Feed  has 
been  sold  for  seven  years  on  a  money-back- 
if-not-satisfied  guaranty.  Order  a  supply  from 
your  dealer  today.  If  you  do  not  know  where 
he  is  located,  write  us  for  information. 

Th  e  Larrowe  Milling  Company 
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"HE  READY  RATION  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 
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’An  Imitation- , 
be  it  Ever  so 
Oood-isStilU 


Hundreds  of  progressive  farm¬ 
ers  have  written  that  “the  New 
Idea  Spreader  pays  for  itself  every  year"— 


“I  purchased  oae  of 
your  Spreaders  _  eight 
years  ago  and  it  has 
spread  all  of  my  manure 
from  50  head  of  stock 
during  that  time.  It  has 
easily  paid  for  itself  each 
year.  Any  farmer  having 
more  than  five  head  of 
stock  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  it  unless  he  is 
especially  fond  of  spread¬ 
ing  manure  by>  hand, 
which  I  am  not." 

C.  E.  HOUGH.  Conn. 


“the  most  profitable  investment  on  the  farm” — “it 
doubles  the  yield” — “saves  its  cost” — “couldn’t  farm 
•without  it” — and  other  such  statements. 

These  letters  mean  much  to  the  man  who  is  farming  for 
profit.  They  are  conclusive  evidence  to  any  farmer  willing  to 
consider  the  facts.  They  prove  the  statements  of  Experiment 
Stations  and  Agricultural  Colleges.  They  prove  that  you  should  own  a 


The  New  Idea  is  THE  ORIGINAL  wide  spreading  spreader,  the 
machine  that  revolutionized  old  fashioned  methods — that  has  always 
*  been  the  leader  in  quality,  improvements  and  popularity.  Has  solid 
A  .bottom  with  chain  conveyors.  Pulverizes  thoroughly  and  spreads 
^  evenly  5  to  7  ft.  wide.  Drives  with  heavy  sprockets  and  chain 

A  — no  gears.  Low  down,  light  draft.  Loads  and  pulls  without 

undue  strain  on  man  or  team.  Saves  time  and  reduces  labor. 

See  _your  New  Ideadealer.  He  is  pretty  busy  and  may  not  get 

m 


around  to  you, 


“I  use  your  Spreader 
and  find  it  far  superior  to 
others  in  construction, 
durability  and  efficiency. 
The  manure  goes  from  a 
third  to  a  half  farther  than 
when  spread  by  hand.  It 
saves  at  least  a  third  of 
the  time  of  man  and  team, 
not  to  speak  of  saving  fert¬ 
ilization  value  by  even  and 
wide  spreading.  Your 
spreader  can  soon  be  made 
to  pay  for  itself. " 

J  F.  P.  THURSTON. 

Indiana. 


Call  him  up  and  when  you  go  in,  insist  on 
"New  Idea"  —  the  machine  you  are  sure 
If  you  don’t  know  him,  we’ll  send  you  hia 
name  and  a  free  copy  of  “Helping1  Mother 
Nature,”  a  splendid  book  on  soil 
fertility.  Send  your  name  today, 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

Spreader  Specialist*  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Capable  woman;  wid'ow  with  grown 
children,  or  one  similarly  situated,  to  ke<p 
our  farm  boarding  house,  making  a  home  for 
three  or  four  single  men:  good  home  for  right, 
party;  forty  miles  from  New  York  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Address  ADVERTISER  5371,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


|  MAN  to  work  with.  bees.  12  apiaries,  and  poul- 
i  try;  some  experience  necessary;  state  age, 
weight,  nationality,  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  E.  L.  LANE,  Trumansburg,  N,  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  with  some  experience,  as  sole 
assistant  on  small  dairy  and  poultry  farm; 
moderate  wages;  kind  treatment;  good  home  and 
food;  enclose  photo  and  slate  wages  expected. 
BOX  02,  Washington,  Conn. 


WANTED— Immediately,  as  herdsman,  single 
man  who  ’lias  had  experience  with  Guernseys 
and  who  understands  advanced  registry  work; 
good  wages  will  be  paid  to  the  right,  man. 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARM,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  married  Protestant  farmer,  with 
children  preferred,  who  is  steady  and  reliable, 
to  work  oii  a  general  farm  in  Central  Connecticut 
with  a  working  American  foreman:  if  satisfac¬ 
tory  a  permanent  situation,  $70  a  month  and 
house.  ADVERTISER  5381,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  farm;  one  who  can 
milk  and  understands  horses;  cottage  and  milk 
furnished;  references  required.  Address  BOX 
121,  Smithtown  Branch,  Long  Island,  New  York 


WANTED — Young  man  who  wishes  to  learn  the 
market  garden  and  fruit  business;  good  home. 
Write  promptly,  stating  age,  present  job  and 
wages  expected.  WESTLOOK  FARM,  Fallsing- 
ton,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  man  as  working  farmer,  and  wife 
to  take  care  of  a  private  dairy  in  Westchester 
Co.;  man  must  understand  general  farming.  For 
particulars  address  ADVERTISER  5392,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

- . - 1 

WANTED — Woman  for  general  farm  housework, 
family  four:  wages  $25  month.  J.  AUGUSTUS 
HILDRETH,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

- — - - - 

MAN  and  WIFE,  preferably  without  small  chil¬ 
dren,  wanted  April  15  on  gentleman’s  farm; 
man  must  take  entire  and  intelligent  care  of 
small  number  of  cows,  hogs  and  sheep  and  assist 
with  general  farm  work:  wife  to  take  care  of 
milkroom  and  make  butter;  an  energetic,  neat, 
willing  couple  can  have  permanent  position,  with 
pleasant,  convenient  house,  wood,  milk,  butter 
vegetables  and  good  wages.  Applv  at  once,  with 
references,  to  WILLIAM  M.  CRANE,  Richmond, 
Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN  with  the  experience,  ability  and 
brains  to  make  plant  pay,  seeks  position  as 
working  manager  on  living  salary  and  profit- 
sharing  basis;' expert  incubator  and  brooder  man; 
managed  one  plant  12  years;  .American;  married. 
ADVERTISER  5376,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HEAD  GARDENER  or  Manager — To  lady  or 
gentleman  seeking  the  services  of  a  man  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  in  all  the  branches  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  outside  and  under  glass;  I  seek  an  es¬ 
tate  where  first-class  service  is  expected  and  will 
be  appreciated;  Canadian  by  birth:  married; 
no  family;  at  liberty  April  first:  no  cards. 
ADVERTISER  5358,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager,  Scotch',  middle  age, 
small  family;  of  unusual  practical  experience 
in  the  care  and  management  of  all  blooded 
stock,  rotation  and  culture  of  all  farm  crops, 
operation  of  all  modern  machinery,  with  the 
ability  to  handle  help,  keep  records  and  success¬ 
fully  operate  a  large  farm  or  estate;  six  years 
in  last  place;  at  liberty  now;  best  of  references. 
ADA  ERTISER  5383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  college  graduate 
and  American  School  poultry  husbandry  stu¬ 
dent,  wants  position  on  poultry  plant.  R.  SAW¬ 
YER,  Milk  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


-i 


YOUNG  MAN,  20,  wishes  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  as  dairyman  or  teamster;  gradu¬ 
ate  of  agricultural  school  and  3  vears’  experi¬ 
ence.  HARRY  LIT’PITZ,  1417  Webster  Ave., 
Rronx,  New  York  City. 


1  \A  0  BROTHERS,  19  and  21,  good  habits,  wish 
work,  truck  or  general  farm,  different  or  same 
place;  good  workers;  (Seventh-day  Adventist 
people  preferred);  oldest,  one  season  experience: 
youngest,  some  experience.  Address  HANS 
HANSEN,  20  Manhasset  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Woman  used  to  the  country  to  cook 
for  small  family;  electric  light,  mod'ern  plumb¬ 
ing;  good  wages:  mile  from  town.  ROGER  S. 
BALDWIN  Woodbury,  Conn. 


FARM  WOMAN  WANTED  to  help  in  house¬ 
work  and  cook  for  small  family  on  modem 
farm  near  New  York:  state  par,  experience  and 
references.  C.  II.  BAKER,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  single  men  for  general  farm 
work  the  year  around:  must  be  fair  milkers: 
wages,  $40  a  month  and  bonrd.  TIIEO.  VAN 
DER  MEULEN,  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  County, 


WANTED — Herdsman;  middle  a're  married  man, 
for  Guernsey  herd;  Empire  milker  used;  house 
and  wood;  state  experience  and  wages  expected. 
L.  E.  MASSEY,  Millington,  Md. 


MAN  WANTED,  April  1st,  for  garden,  lawn¬ 
cutting  and  to  be  generally  useful.  State  par¬ 
ticulars  to  GEO.  W.  CARR,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  WANTED.  April  1st,  for  general  house¬ 
work :  house  has  all  modern  improvements; 
two  adults.  State  particulars  to  MRS.  GEO.  W. 
CARR,  Monroe.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  man,  married  or  single,  for 
semi-official  work  in  small  Holstein  dairy: 
state  wages;  good  prospect  for  right  man.  H. 
C.  SCUDDER,  111  E.  State  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

MAN  WANTED  to  take  care  of  small  dairy, 
with  hens  and  pigs;  single  man;  must  be 
hustler.  ADVERTISER  5344,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  woman  who  is  accustomed  to 
country  life  and  has  some  knowledge  of  nurs¬ 
ing  to  care  for  elderly  gentleman  and  assist  in 
the  care  of  house;  two  in  family;  no  laundry 
work:  house  has  modern  improvements,  steam 
heated:  good  wages  paid.  ADVERTISER  5339, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  working  farmer  to  run  a  stock 
farm;  up-to-date;  new  buildings;  registered 
Shorthorn  cattle;  must  be  competent  and  able 
to  give  best  references.  Address  MEADOW- 
DALE,  P.  O.  Box  1031,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Young  married  man  to  work  in  barn; 

registered  Jerseys;  fine  opportunity  for  man 
wanting  to  learn.  Apply  THE  HERMITAGE, 
Centreville,  Md. 


WANTED — Working  farm  foreman,  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  do  as  directed;  wife  to  board  extra 
men:  raise  farm  poultry  on  shares:  will  employ 
grown  boys:  modern  house.  Applv  Manager, 
THE  HERMITAGE.  Centreville,  Md. 


WANTED— Two  young  men,  active  and  willing, 
to  work  on  a  duck  farm.  WEBER  BROS., 
Wrentham,  Mass. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  reliable  and  willing  work¬ 
ing  man  for  general  farm  work,  including  care 
of  all  kinds  of  stock;  will  furnish  house  and 
garden:  good  wages  to  the  right  one.  Address 
DR.  HEWITT,  Glean,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  American,  farm-raised,  as 
assistant  to  owner  in  poultry  work;  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn  all  branches;  fine  home  for  single 
man  with  good  references.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wal¬ 
lingford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Young  man;  single;  general  farm 
hand;  state  experience;  wages,  $40.  ADRIAN 
S.  BOLTON,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1st.  single  man.  30  or  35  years, 
good  teamster,  who  understands  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  wages,  $50  and  board;  no  booze:  give 
references;  also  experience.  WEDGEMERE 
FARM,  Framingham,  Mass.;  It.  2. 


EXPERT  DAIRYMAN  wishes  a  position;  expert 
butter-maker.  ADVERTISER  5343,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager  open  for  engagement 
now  or  later;  college  training:  wide  experience 
in  modern  farming,  stock  breeding,  A.  R.  O. 
work,  certified  milk,  growing  of  field  and  garden 
crops,  management  of  farm  help,  farm  accounts, 
care  and  operation  of  farm  machinery;  married, 
small  family;  sterling  references  as  to  character 
and  ability:  minor  propositions  not  considered. 
Address  ADVERTISER.  5300,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUIT  ATION  WANTED  on  farm  by  experienced 
woman  with  little  boy;  references  as  to  capa¬ 
bility,  integrity  and  personal  worth.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORK  wanted  with  fruit  grower — -bee  keeper 
April  15;  three-year  course;  references.  JOHN 
NICOLAIS,  Box  24,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  gentleman’s 
country  home;  married;  fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  farm  and  garden  work.  ’Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5394,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position;  practical;  years 
experience;  married;  no  children.  BOX  37, 
Springfield,  W.  Ya. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  thoroughly  experienced, 
A1  references.  HARRY  BURDICK,  Wavmart, 
Pa.  • 


SITUATION  WANTED — By  young  single  man 
where  apples  are  main  crop;  experienced  in  all 
branches  modern  orchard  work,  from  setting 
young  trees  to  marketing  of  crop:  good  teamster  ' 
and  can  handle  men;  no  liquor;  please  state 
wages  paid  for  a  good  man.  W.  R.  CROSRY, 
Tyngsboro,  Mass. 


WORKING  herdsman  wishes  position;  good  milk¬ 
er  and  f(>eder,  calf  raiser,  testing,  A.  R.  O. 
work;  lifetime  experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
dairy  business;  kindly  state  full  particulars, 
wages,  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5402,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  17,  wishes  steady  position  as  rs- 
sistant  on  up-to-date  poultry  or  rabbit  farm; 
have  had  previous  experience;  state  wages  ami 
details  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5432,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Job  on  a  large  farm  or  estate;  can 
and  will  do  anything  and  .  know  how  to  do 
nearly  everything,  including  the  handling  of 
men,  crops,  livestock,  machinery,  improvements, 
accounts,  etc.;  good  character,  health  and  habits; 
age  44:  married;  wages  to  correspond  with  re¬ 
quirements,  which  please  state.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Job  on  commercial  fruit,  poultry  or 
general  farm  by  single  man,  age  24.  with 
practical  experience  and  some  technical  training: 
good  worker:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5401, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  of  experience,  single,  33,  wishes 
position:  15  years’  experience  on  commercial 
plants;  strictly  sober;  A-l  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5429,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COW  MAN — -French,  single,  life  experience, 
wishes  position  on  private  place;  small  dairv 
preferred.  J.  ICHTERZ,  C>2  Charlton  St.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  bookkeeper;  Commercial 
school  graduate;  understand's  typewriting. 
MISS  GERKKN,  Cochecton  Center,  N.  Y. 


FARMER — French,  single,  desires  position  on 
private  place  as  useful  man.  CH.  DUSOCH. 
02  Charlton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Assistant  housekeeper;  please  state 
age,  experience  or  training,  and  wages  expect¬ 
ed.  in  first  letter;  mothers  with  dependents  can¬ 
not  be  considered.  THE  STATEN  ISLAND 
HOSPITAL.  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Young  man  for  farm  work  on  West¬ 
ern  New  York  farm.  ADVERTISER  5398, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  for  general  farming:  five  rooms, 
milk,  Summer  firewood,  garden:  $50  monthly; 
must  board  one  man;  $15  month;  give  references, 
ages  of  family.  BOX  094,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  for  general  farm 
work,  by  month;  give  references  and'  wages 
expected.  A.  J.  McSWEENEY,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


GARDENER — Assistant  gardener,  used  to  care 
of  grounds  and  horse,  married,  without  chil¬ 
dren,  to  live  in  owner’s  house  during  Summer 
months;  wife  to  look  after  house;  state  age, 
nationality,  how  long  married  and  if  can  drive; 
cottage  and  garden  with  place.  WALTER  S. 
KEMEYS,  "Tranquillity,”  Morristown.  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man  of  30  would  like  to  take  charge 
of  certified  or  grade  A  plant;  exceptional  ex¬ 
perience,  ability  and  reference.  ADVERTISER 
5425,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  YOUNG  MAN  of  excellent  character  and  fam¬ 
ily  and  pleasant  disposition,  aged  20  years, 
having  occasional  epileptic  fits,  usually  three  or 
four  weeks  apart,  would  like  employment  with  a 
good  Protestant  American  family,  preferably  on 
Long  Island;  could  do  farm,  garden  or  poultry 
work:  would  desire  a  good  room,  and  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  servant;  wages  very  low  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  good  care  when  required.  Please  ad¬ 
dress  MR.  ADAMS,  Room  72,  No.  1  Hudson  St., 
New  York  City. 


SINGLE  American,  21,  desires  position;  good 
milker,  teamster  and  general  farmer;  no  drink, 
no  tobacco:  not  afraid  of  work;  state  particulars 
and  wages  first  letter.  WALTER  ANDREWS, 
R.  D.  24 Vj.  Bethel,  Conn. 


,  FARMER-GARDENER:  married  man:  two  chil¬ 
dren:  strictly  temperate;  understands  care  all 
livestock,  flowers,  vegetables,  etc.  Box  207. 
Green  Lawn,  L<jng  Island,  N.  Y. 


1  FARMER  open  for  position  on  non-resident 
owner's  place;  full  charge;  agricultural  and 
business  college  graduate;  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  manager,  North  and  South;  at  present 
in  Michigan;  skilled  in  all  branches  of  farming, 
gardening,  orcharding,  forestry,  dairying,  poul¬ 
try  and  all  other  kinds  of  livestock;  used  to  all 
sorts  of  modern  farm  machinery,  engines,  trac- 
^jrs,  autos,  etc. :  highest  references  regarding 
ability  and  character;  married:  one  daughter: 
salary  $100  a  month  and  perquisites,  or  share 
proposition.  Address  ADVERTISER  5426  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN ,  46,  with  life  experience  in  all 
branches  of  farming,  stock,  dairy,  crops,  fruit- 
can  operate  and  repair  up-to-date  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  honest  and  capable;  wishes  position  as 
foreman.  Send  full  particulars.  BENDER  51 
Washington  St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN — Ten  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  incubating,  brooding  and  raising  young 
stock  a  specialty;  capable  taking  charge  or  work 
under  owner;  open  for  position  May  first:  tem¬ 
perate;  hard  worker;  references.  ADVERTISER 
5427,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  nt  liberty  May  first;  experience 
of  twelve  years  general  fanning,  poultry 
dairying;  handy  with  tools;  $50  to  $75  and  ‘a 
ffood  home;  poultry  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
*>400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POT  LTRY  manager,  married,  no  children,  de- 
sires  position;  thoroughly  reliable  in  all 
"ranches;  fine  references.  ADVERTISER  54 os 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

JERSEY  POULTRY  FARM;  main  road;  good 
T  modern  buildings;  $4,800.  E.  BIGE¬ 

LOW,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 100  acres;  new  house;  good 
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FOR  EXCHANGE — 80-acre  farm,  Virginia,  for 

smaller  one;  gcod  land,  buildings;  correspond¬ 
ence  invited.  JOHN  TRAYNOR.  Scottsville;  Va. 

185-ACRE  stock,  grain  and  truck  farm;  good 
buildings  and  land;  on  State  road:  fish  and 
oysters:  price,  $8,500.  E.  L.  SELTZER  Mar- 
umsco,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Country,  good  8-room  house,  barn 

2  acres  fine  garden  land;  fruit  and  shade 
trees;  brook  runs  througii  property;  on  main 
road;  in  pretty  little  village  near  Morristown. 
N.  J.,  and  D.  L.  W.;  telephone  and  electric  line 
ir>  front  of  house:  school  and  store;  price  $3  000  ■ 
terms.  ADOLPH  NUSSBAUMER,  50  Pine'  St  ’ 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

120-ACRE  Genesee  Valley  fruit  farm,  near  Roch¬ 
ester:  desirable  location;  good  buildings;  pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings;  fourteen  acres  apple  orchard: 
best  apple  soil;  splendid  water,  drainage  and 
fences;  no  waste  land:  price,  $21,000.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  5393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm,  15-20  acres,  adapted  for  chick- 
ens  and  truck,  within  40  miles  of  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  5397,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -To  rent  farm  suitable  for  chickens 
and  truck,  with  good  buildings  and  some  im¬ 
plements:  about  15  acres  good  soil;  with  some 
fruit:  near  a  large  town  where  work  can  he  had- 
Pennsylvania  or  New  York  State  preferred 
MRS.  D.  HOLGERSOM,  Brentwood,  L.  I.,  N.  y! 

lOR  SALE— —‘‘The  Oakwood,”  Freehold,  Greene 
County,  New  York;  136-acre  farm  property; 
accommodation  for  75  guests;  situated  among 
foothills  of  Catskills  with  splendid  view  of  en¬ 
tire  range;  altitude,  1,800  feet:  large  barn,  gar¬ 
age,  icehouse,  other  outbuildings:  within  two 
miles  of  State  road,  on  good  automobile  road. 
Address  E.  A.  BROOKS,  Freehold,  Greene  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — 10  acres  finest  land  in  Herkimer 
County,  near  State  road:  1  mile  to  thriving 
village.  West  Winfield,  high  school,  churches, 
etc.;  2  acres  plowed  for  Alfalfa:  seed  all  kinds 
on  han<T;  elegant  little  8-room  house:  barn;  100- 
foot  hen  and  hog  house;  garage;  apples,  straw¬ 
berries  and  over  30  bearing-age  fruit  trees  or¬ 
dered  and  paid  for:  (can  start  buyer  right  with 
Guernseys,  Duroo  Jersey  sows,  R.’  I.  Red  chick¬ 
ens.  all  thoroughbred,  if  desired) ;  just  bought 
this  farm  in  October,  but  change  of  plans  com¬ 
pel  quick  sale  at  bargain:  price  $2,200;  Libertv 
b->nds  accepted  in  part  or  full  pavment:  40  acres 
rdioining  can  be  bought.  W.  BURNHAM,  West 
Winfield.  N.  Y. 

IDEAL  COUNTRY  PLACE— Small  farm  in 
Brookfield.  Fairfield  County,  Conn.:  productive 
ground;  available  water  power;  trout  stream: 
beautiful  shade  maples;  1U>  miles  to  R.  It.:  2U 
from  town:  68  i":Ies  from  New  York;  bargain. 
ADVERTISER  5391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VILLAGE  fruit  farm  for  sale.  BOX  34,  Brim- 
field,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — 2  to  120  acres;  year’s  lease,  with 
option.  HARRY  COLBURN,  1407  South  End 
Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Three  farms,  240,  ISO.  157  acres: 

good  land,  buildings;  timber  worth  asking 
price.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

A  FARM  FOR  SAI.E — Situated  on  high  land: 

would  make  an  ideal  Summer  home.  Inquire 
of  F.  IV.  TURNER,  Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 

FARMER,  crippled  by  accident,  will  sacrifice  50- 
acre  farm:  money-maker;  ideal  home;  easy 
terms;  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland.  ADVERTISER 
5276,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  RENT — Several,  suitable  for  all 
kinds  of  farming;  over  4,000  acres  in  Somerset 
Co.,  N.  J.,  and  20  complete  sets  of  buildings; 
will  divide  to  suit  tenants;  40  miles  from  New 
York;  300  acres  Winter  grain  anil  200  acres  of 
fruit;  can  offer  any  kind  of  proposition  for  farm¬ 
ing.  Communicate  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK. 

Somerville,  N.  J.,  or  call  Wednesdays,  233 
Broadway,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm:  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4.000  hens;  6,000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  H  mile 
from  town  of  3,500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard;  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  26 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean;  set  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — -200-acre  farm,  with  stock  and'  all 
farming  implements.  B.  GOLDSMITH,  R.  2, 
Walton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 52-acre  farm;  A-l  condition;  good 
buildings;  near  trolley:  ideal  Slimmer  home. 
Write  R.  3-71,  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  for  information. 

VERY  smooth,  extra  fertile  farm;  25  acres; 

large  barn;  11-room  house;  all  conveniences; 
near  electric;  two  miles  from  city.  JOHN  B. 
DION,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

THIRTY-ACRE  farm  and  rabbitry  for  sale; 

stock  and  implements  included:  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  F.  A.  MILLER.  Box  02.  Platea.  Pa. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY  FARM— 72  acres:  two 
houses,  store,  good  set  outbuildings,  silo;  slate 
roofs;  apple  orchard,  small  fruit;  running  water; 
22  acres  wood;  balance  cultivated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5424,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  on  shares;  118  acres  rich 
farm  land;  fully  stocked  and  equipped;  occupy 
five-room  house  adjoining  owner’s  dwelling;  must 
be  sober  and  efficient:  gives  references  and  ages 
of  family.  BRERETON.  Rainbow  Farms,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Very  desirable  fruit  farm:  best 
varieties  of  apples  and  other  fruits;  good 
buildings  and  close  to  railroad.  ADVERTISER 
53(iG,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  village  farm,  on  main 
line  Erie  railroad;  50  minutes  from  Jersey 
City;  within  walking  distance  of  station  and 
trolley;  lias  six-room  house,  all  improvements; 
80-ft.  poultry  house,  barn,  etc.;  all  in  excellent 
condition:  abundance  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  etc 
Address  J.  R.  GRIMM,  Box  202,  Mahwali  N  J 


oO-AC’RE  fruit  and  dairy  or  truck  farm.  North¬ 
ern  Now  Jersey;  commuting  distance  to  New 
York;  modern  house,  g-od  barns  and  outbuild¬ 
ings.  ADVERTISER  5399,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERE’S  your  chance  to  purchase  your  farm 
home;  44  acres,  mostly  clear;  good  land, 
plenty  timber,  growing  wheat,  strawberries! 
fruit:  fair  dwelling,  five  rooms:  good  outbuild¬ 
ings,  one-half  mile  to  State  road:  possession  anv 
day:  price  right:  terms  easy.  C.  E.  TURNER 
Federalsburg,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres;  well  divided,  fields,  pas¬ 
ture  and  woodland;  smooth  fields;  sugar  or¬ 
chard:  good  buildings;  pleasant  location  tele¬ 
phone,  etc.:  $1,500:  one-half  cash.  E.  L 
WEBBER,  So.  Londond'err.v,  Vt. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE— One  2-row 
J.  H.  PARR.  Berkley, 


John  Deere  cultivator. 
Va.  R.F’.D.  No.  3. 


INCUBATOR — -1,800-egg  Candee.  A.  M.  HAR¬ 

RIS,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  sugar  cane  svrup,  $1.50  per 

JAMES  F.  McCALEB,  Insmore,  Miss. 


gallon. 


FOR  SALE  Red  Ripper  full  circle  hav  press, 

size  18x20  inches:  root  or  vegetable  cutter* 
Davis  swing  churn,  forty  pounds’  eapaeitv;  one- 
pound  butter  print.  JACOB  II.  ROOSA,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del. 


EX  I  RAC  l’ED  buckwheat  lionev  at  greatly  re¬ 

duced  prices  while  it  lasts:  honey  keeps'  well 
and  yon  can  buy  now  at  a  bargain  RAY  C 
WILCOX,  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Stump  puller:  hand  or  horse  ma- 

chine.  BOX  No.  6,  Berlin,  N.  J. 

FOR  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  write  to  C  T 

YODER,  Grantsville,  Md.  -  J ’ 

HONEY— Amber  or  buckwheat.  00-lb.  can.  $10  50 

here:  12-lb.  can,  $3  delivered.  STRINGHAM, 
Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

~  - - — * - — 

WILL  SELL  four  large  Standard  brooders,  used 

*10  eaelG  Prompt  shipment.  W. 
MARYLAND,  Otego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup.  $2  per  gal  f  o 

b.  F.  V.  KENT,  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Rebuilt  Hill  Colony  Brood- 

ers,  as  good  as  new,  with  second-hand  de- 
Sectors,  both  52-inch  n.nd  f»0-inch;  a  great  har- 
gain  in  these  famous  brooders.  Address  UNITFD 
BROODER  CO.,  3G0  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton 
N.  J.  ’ 


MAPLE  SYRUP — New  crop:  best  quality 
Pie,  10c.  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva,  O 


PEANUTS — From  grower  to  consumer;  5  to  15 

lbs.,  20c  lb.;  15  to  50  lbs.,  18c  lb.;  over  50 
lbs..  15c  lb.;  prepaid.  E.  S.  SCHISLER,  Em¬ 
poria,  A  a. 


FOR  SALE — Manns  No.  9  green  bone  cutter* 
new.  GEO.  L.  WESLEY,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Galloway  cream  separator  500- 
pound’s  capacity;  or  will  exchange  for'  small 
gasoline  engine.  CHAS.  SINNOTT,  Winterport, 


- - - 

FOR  SALE — One  414-1'. p.  steam  engine;  fi-h.p. 

upright  boiler:  one  No.  15  Power  Mann  bone 
cutter;  one  ball-bearing  sheep  shearing  machine 
used  one  year.  E.  C.  LUNNY,  Emerv  Mills.  Me! 


WANTED — 1  carload  Alfalfa  hay.  second  cutting 
only:  quote  price  f.  o.  b.  Yantic.  Conn.:  pay¬ 
ment  on  attached  bill  of  lading  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  ear  at  Yantic.  ADVERTISER  5395,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


200-EGG  Globe  incubator  and  brooder;  exchange 
for  pigs,  geese.  Box.  452.  H.  HARRISON. 
Torrington,  Conn. 


STUMP  PULLER — Want  to  rent  one-man  Kirstin 
stump  puller  for  one  or  two  months;  double  or 
triple  power:  give  description:  state  rental. 
ADA  ERTISER  5403.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Buckeye  incubator.  600-egg.  $50; 

drag  saw  with  new  blade.  $25.  CLIFFORD 
SHELDON,  South  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


GREENHOUSE,  30x150.  good  condition:  bargain 
to  quick  buyer.  TIIOS.  II.  LAMBERSON, 
Matnwan,  N.  J.;  R.F.D.  No.  1. 


FOR  SALE — 7  390  Model  incubators,  $12  each; 

2  240  Prairie  State,  $18  each:  3  390  Prairie 
State,  three  trays  style.  $9  each;  1  240  Cyphers, 
$16;  1  144  Cyphers,  set  twice,  $20;  1  144’  Cvph- 
ers.  $12;  every  machine  guaranteed  for  three 
months.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM.  Southamp¬ 
ton,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — B-L-K  milking  machine,  complete 
for  thirty  cows,  including  piping,  $250:  four 
complete  Louden  iron  pipe  cow  stalls,  new.  $20: 
No.  17  De  Laval  Separator,  $75.  CHESTER- 
BROOK  FARM.  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Planet.  Jr.,  No.  72  Cultivator: 

never  used:  cost  $145;  will  sell  for  $75;  reason 
for  selling  retired  from  farming.  R.  BAULSIR. 
Jr.,  Wantagh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ROCK  Island  tractor  plow,  two  12-inch  bottoms, 
for  sale:  never  been  used:  have  purchased  a 
larger  tractor;  price  $150.  BARTON  BROS.. 
Marlton,  N.  J, 


FOR  SALE — The  best  four-row  potato  sprayer 
made;  practically  new;  perfect  condition;  half 
potatoes  and  roots  through  cellar  window  into 
bins.  D.  A.  WOODWARD,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Box 
89A,  Auburn,  Me. 


APPLES!  APPLES!  APPLES!  I  wish  to  rent 
my  bearing  apple  orchards  for  a  period  of  15 
years  for  the  cash  down  sum  of  $6,000:  $1,200 
worth  of  fruit  has  been  sold  in  one  year;  or¬ 
chards  consists  of  about  250  trees;  ages  range 
from  18  to  28  years:  have  been  well  taken  care 
of;  all  excellent  Winter  varieties:  near  shipping 
station;  65  miles  from  N.  Y.  Citv.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5431,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  difference  between  tires 
is  comparatively  slight 


S  LITTLE  difference  as  there  is  in  the  appearance  of  eggs, 
unless  you  know  how  to  detect  the  good  ones. 

But  nowadays  you  don’t  need  to  buy  tires  on  hope — not  Fisk 
Tires,  because  you  have  the  happy  experiences  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  contented  users  to  serve  as  your  own  personal 
buying  guide. 

More  than  that  —  the  reputation  of  one  of  this  country’s 
largest  manufacturers  for  a  product  of  the  highest  quality  is 
back  of  every  Fisk  Tire  made. 


A  special  Fisk  feature  you  do  see,  though,  is  the  scientifically 
designed  non-skid  tread  of  deep,  wide -faced,  sharp-edged 
buttons,  so  distributed  on  the  traction  surface  that  you  are 
assured  of  a  firm  grip  on  the  road  for  the  pull  forward  and 
are  fortified  against  side-slipping  in  any  direction. 

This  tested  safety,  combined  with  long  mileage,  economy 

and  established  Fisk  Quality  make  Fisk  Non-Skids  as  attract- 

*  \ 

ive  a  tire  investment  as  you  can  buy  anywhere. 


“There  is  novu 
a  Fisk  Tire 
for  every  motor  vehicle 
that  rolls" 
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Rhode  Island  Geese 

Questions  About  This  Wise  Bird 

JUDGING  from  the  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  we  receive  there  must 
l»e  a  renewed  interest  in  goose  cul¬ 
ture.  The  time  was  when  Rhode 
Island  was  noted  for  its  fine 
flocks  of  geese,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  that  their  College  Exten¬ 
sion  Department  at  Kingston  is 
endeavoring  to  show  poultry 
raisers  that  they  can  still  raise 
goslings  easily  and  at  a  good 
profit.  Several  time  we  have  sent 
D.  .7.  Lambert,  the  Poultry  Club 
Agent  of  Rhode  Island,  queries 
about  geees,  and  in  response  lie 
has  sent  us  the  following  notes 
and  accompanying  pictures: 

Which  breed  of  goose  is  most 
popular? 

“The  Gray  Toulouse,  White 
Embden,  Gray  African,  Brown 
China.  White  China,  Wild  or 
Canadian  and  Egyptian,  are  pop¬ 
ular  in  order  named.  The  Tou¬ 
louse  are  the  largest  and  the 
most  rapid  growers:  adult  gan¬ 
ders  will  weigh  around  25  pounds 
and  a  goose  20  pounds.  The 
Embdens  average  six  pounds  less 
for  matured  birds,  while  the 
Africans  are  around  same  size. 
The  Cliinest  geese  are  about  one- 
half  the  size  of  the  heavyweights, 
but  are  much  more  prolific  lay¬ 
ers.  The  Wild  or  Canadian  gan¬ 
ders,  distinguished  by  a  black 
stripe  down  the  back  of  neck,  are 
used  principally  for  crossing  on 
the  Toulouse  and  Embden  for 
market  goslings.  The  flesh  is 
said  to  be  of  a  gamy  flavor. 
These  wild  ganders  are  easily 
tamed  if  the  flights  of  one  wing 
are  clipped.  The  Egyptians  are 
small  and  not  common.” 

What  kind  of  buildings  are  re¬ 
quired  for  geese? 

‘‘Young  goslings  need  shelters 
from  the  wind  and  rain,  also 
for  protection  against  rats, 
minks,  weasels,  skunks  and  other 
animals.  But  adult  geese  will 
thrive  best  out  in  the  open,  night 
and  day,  provided  they  can*  find 
shelter  under  a  shed  in  case 
there  is  a  very  cold  wind  or 
severe  snowstorm.” 

Will  the  goose  replace  the  tur¬ 
key  in  Rhode  Island? 

"This  result  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  on  account  of 
the  serious  mortality  among  tur¬ 
keys  as  a  result  of  the  blackhead 
disease.  Turkey  poults  are  very 
hard  to  raise,  while  the  goslings 
are  the  easiest  of  all  kinds  of 
domestic  poultry.” 

What  is  meant  by  proper  facili¬ 
ties  for  raising  geese? 

“Moist  land  with  a  continuous 
growth  of  soft,  tender  grass,  not 


ll'/iite  Embden — a  Popular  Breed.  Fig.  150 


<Pl\c  Well-known  Toulouze.  Fig.  151 


needed  foikother  farm  animals.  A 
swimming  pool  is  almost,  an  essen¬ 
tial  for  breeders,  but  not  necessary 
for  growing  geese.  Young  goslings 
grow  best  when  yarded  in  mov¬ 
able  pens  on  the  lawn  with  water 
for  drinking  purposes  only.  If 
these  yards  are  moved  frequently 
the  goslings  will  clip  the  lawn 
better  and  closer  than  any  me¬ 
chanical  mower  ever  invented.” 

Why  are  adult  geese  preferred 
to  young  for  breeders? 

“Because  they  do  not  mature 
during  the  first  year.  The  young 
goose  will  lay  small  eggs,  which 
produce  small,  under-size  gos¬ 
lings.  A  yearling  gander  is  some¬ 
times  mated  to  older  geese,  but 
it  is  better  to  use  an  older  one. 
They  may  be  paired,  or  two  >>r 
three  females  to  one  male.  When 
once  well  mated  they  generally 
remain  true  to  each  other,  even 
though  they  run  in  large  flocks 
later  in  the  season.” 

How  may  we  ascertain  the  sex 
of  geese  outside  of  the  breeding 
season? 

“This  is  a  difficult  matter  with 
some  breeds,  unless  you  know 
your  birds.  Two  ganders  are 
sometimes  shown  as  a  pair,  and 
those  supposed  to  be  ganders 
have  afterwards  laid  eggs.  In 
all  breeds  the  males  are  invari¬ 
ably  larger  and  of  more  upright 
carriage  than  the  females.  The 
head  and  neck  of  the  gander  is 
coarse  and  masculine,  while  that 
of  the  goose  is  slenderer  and 
more  genteel.  The  gander  is  bold 
and  defiant,  while  the  goose  is 
shy  and  reticeut.  The  gander 
will  often  chase  a  small  dog  or 
animal,  while  a  goose  will  run 
from  it.  Aside  from  these  dif¬ 
ferences,  the  only  sure  test  is  to 
handle  and  examine  them  sepa¬ 
rately.” 

Is  it  best  to  let  geese  sit  on 
tlieir  own  eggs,  or  should  they  be 
incubated  by  a  hen? 

“The  goose  will  generally  lay 
in  a  box  or  barrel,  provided  for 
a  nest,  unless  there  are  other 
more  secluded  places.  They  pre¬ 
fer  a  nest  where  they  can  cover 
the  eggs  with  small  twigs  and 
straw.  They  will  lay  every  day 
for  a  while,  if  the  eggs  are  re¬ 
moved  promptly :  these  can  be  set 
under  common  liens,  five  eggs 
each,  and  the  goose  allowed  to 
cover  a  dozen  when  she  later  be¬ 
comes  broody,  although  the  com¬ 
mon  hen  makes  the  best  mother. 
When  artificial  methods  are 
used,  a  liberal  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  must  be  provided  through¬ 
out  the  hatch,  especially  during 
the  fourth  week.  Whether  eggs 
are  set  under  hens  or  in  ma¬ 
chines,  they  must  be  turned  by 
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the  attendant,  at  least  once  each  day  after  the  third 
day  and  up  to  the  fwenty-lifth.  It  requires  four 
weeks  to  hatch  them.  They  should  he  kept  quite 
Avet  after  they  are  pipped,  whether  they  are  under 
u  hen  or  in  an  incubator.” 

Iiow  many  eggs  will  a  goose  lay  in  one  year? 

“They  should  start  to  lay  in  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  Toulouse  and  Embden  will  lay  from  .‘>0 
to  40  eggs  during  the  hatching  season.  The  Chinese 
will  continue  until  late  in  the  Fall  sind  often  lay 


Helping  the  Country  by  Keeping  Bees  at  86.  Fig.  152 


more  than  1 00  eggs  each  year;  in  fact,  the  Chinese 
are  the  Leghorns  of  the  goose  family.” 

What  is  the  matter  when  eggs  fail  to  hatch? 

“If  infertile,  the  birds  may  not  be  well  mated, 
kept  in  too  restricted  quarters,  or  have  no  pond  for 
swimming.  If  goslings  die  in  shell,  it  may  be  the 
eggs  were  not  turned  often  enough,  they  are  so  large 
that  a  hen  cannot  shuffle  them  about  as  she  does 
her  own.” 

Is  the  fertility  of  goose  eggs  controlled  through 
feeding? 

“Yes  and  no.  When  breeders  are  not  laying  it  is 
best  not  to  feed  them  animal  food.  As  soon  as  eggs 
are  expected  they  should  be  given  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  beef  scraps  in  their  ration.” 

WliaUis  the  best  feed  for  adult  geese? 

“Geese  are  grazing  animals,  and  need  very  little 
grain,  excepting  when  laying  and  growing.  A  dozen 
geese  will  consume  nearfy  as  much  succulence,  pre¬ 
ferably  growing  grass,  as  Avill  a  cow,  and  suffer 
daily  when  deprived  of  it.  A  mash  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  bran,  cornmeal,  middlings  and  ground 
oats,  with  15  per  cent  beef  scraps,  should  be  fed 
during  the  laying  season,  once  daily,  in  the  form 
of  a  moist,  not  sloppy,  dough,  given  in  shallow  boxes 
or  troughs.  During  the  Winter,  when  snow  is  on 
the  ground,  they  will  thrive  if  fed  twice  daily  with 
the  above  mentioned  dough,  minus  beef  scraps,  but 
including  some  cooked  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes, 
pumpkins  and  turnips.  They  will  also  relish  cull 
apples,  cabbage  and  mangel  beets  as  raw  green 
food.” 

Will  being  over  fat  keep  a  goose  from  becoming 
broody ? 

“Being  over  fat  will  keep  a  goose  from  laying 
steadily,  and  laying  always  precedes  broodiness. 
Geese  not  laying  should  be  fed  for  maintenance 
only,  and  when  they  a  re  laying  there  is  no  danger 
of  becoming  too  fat  if  fed  a  balanced  ration  and 
allowed  sullicient  exercise.” 

Does  it  pay  to  keep  geese  for  their  feathers? 

“No.  The  old  time  live  goose  featherbed  has  been 
replaced  with  soft  mattresses,  and  geese  are  no 
longer  plucked  periodically  of  their  soft,  downy 
coats.  The  demand  for  soft  feathers  is  now  con- 
lined  almost  exclusively  to  pillows  and  cushions, 
and  dry-picked  hen  feathers  make  a  cheap,  satis¬ 
factory  tiller.  The  old-time  method  of  periodiciilly 
picking  was  to  watch  the  geese  and  note  Avhen 
feathers  were  ripe,  just  before  the  molt,  confine  the 
goose,  slip  a  stocking  over  its  head  and  neck  and 
remove  a  large  part  of  the  soft  feathers  on  the 
under  parr  of  the  body,  leaving  those  on  the  sides 
a s  a  support  for  the  Avings  as  Avell  as  protection  for 
the  body.” 

TIow  soon  should  newly-hatched  goslings  be  fed? 

“When  they  are  30  to  48  hours  old.  Stale  white 
bread  moistened  with  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  make  a 
good  starting  food.  This  should  be  continued  for 
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around  two  weeks.  Unlike  chickens,  goslings  thrive ~ 
best  on  a  soft  food  diet  rather  than  Avlmle  and 
cracked  grains.  This  soft  food  digests  quickly  and 
sustains  the  rapid  growth  of  the  birds.” 

What  shall  eve  feed  after  two  weeks  of  age? 

“Hominy  chop  and  bran  or  cornmeal  and  bran 
moistened  with  milk  make  an  excellent  feed  from 
tAVO  weeks  up,  provided,  of  course,  they  get  the  green 
food  necessary.  The  idea  is  to  build  the  frame  up  to 
10  Aveeks,  and  then  put  on  flesh  and  fat  if  they  are 
(<>  he  sold  for  green  geese  during  the  late  Summer 
or  early  Fall.  Goslings  around  10  or  12  Aveeks  of 
age  have  been  knoAvn  to  gain  nine  ounces  of  Aveight 
each  day  for  several  days  Avhen  forced  feeding 
methods  were  used.” 

When  is  the  best  time  to  sell  goslings? 

"In  former  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for 
green  geese  during  July  and  August,  at  prices  on  a 
level  Avith  chickens.  Aside  from  this,  prime  geese 
ahvays  sell  around  the  Christmas  holidays,  and 
should  not  be  held  for  market  after  that  date.” 

What  is  the  best  Avay  to  kill  and  pick  a  goose? 

“Using  a  sharp,  narrow-blade  knift,  stick  in  the 
roof  of  the  month,  dnnving  the  knife  well  across 
and  Avell  back  of  the  jaws,  so  as  to  sever  the  arteries 
or  veins.  The  bird  may  be  suspended  by  its  shanks, 
tied  Avitli  stout  cord  or  held  betAveen  the  knees  on 
one's  lap.  The  principal  thing  is  to  get  a  good  stick 
so  that  the  blood  runs  freely.  When  this  is  thor¬ 
oughly  done,  the  feathers  may  be  removed  quickly 
Avithout  tearing  the  skin.  Some  scald  the  bird  after 
killing,  Avrap  in  a  bag  or  blanket  for  steaming  before 


Fourteen  Potatoes  C ailed  in  One.  Fig.  158 


removing  the  feathers.  The  operation  is  easier  when 
the  fingers  are  moistened  occasionally  Avhile  at 
Avork."  - 

A  Freak  Potato 

HE  freak  potato  shown  at  Fig.  153  was  grown 
by  o.  P.  Kingsbury  of  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Kingsbury  says: 

The  freak  potato  Avas  grown  on  a  hill,  but  not  very 
strong  or  hard  ground.  The  rest  of  the  piece  Avas 
smooth  and  nice,  one  acre  in  all.  It  was  planted  three 
foot  one  way  and  two  the  other.  Variety  is  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  There  were  14  potatoes  in  one,  and  it  Avas  the 
only  one  in  the  hill.  O.  J\  ki.ngsbuky. 

We  have  heard  various  explanations  as  to  Avhy 
potatoes  act.  in  this  Avay.  Someone  has  said  that 
Avhat  goes  on  inside  of  the  hen  is  the  greatest  mys¬ 
tery  of  nature.  We  often  think  that  the  proceedings 
of  roots  and  tubers  down  >inder  ground  are  more 
mysterious  than  the  formation  of  an  egg.  The 
peculiar  shapes  or  strange  growth  of  potatoes  are 
usually  attributed  to  stones,  hard  soil  or  drought  fol¬ 
lowed  by  heavy  rains  at  the  last  end  of  the  growing 
season.  Just  Avhy  these  14  potatoes  should  giwv 
into  one  shapeless  mass  is  too  large  a  question  for  us. 


Do  Your  Bees  Need  Feeding? 

Part  I. 

ANDY  OR  SYRUP. — Although  bees  have  suf¬ 
fered  little  its  ;t  result  of  the  cold  Avcather  the 
past  Winter,  there  is  danger  of  considerable  loss 
this  Spring  unless  feeding  is  done  promptly.  An 
examination  of  many  hives  sIioavs  that  stores  arc 
very  short.  Probably  this  is  because  the  bees  have 
been  unusually  active  all  Winter,  and  for  that  reason 
have  consumed  an  extra  large  amount  of  honey.  It 
Avill  be  a  Arise  plan  to  go  through  the  hives  on  the 
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first  Avarm  day,  and  to  note  the  condition  of  the  bees. 
If  the  insects  are  found  crawling  OA’er  the  tops  of 
the  frames,  or  clustering  on  the  combs  near  the  top, 
that  fact  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  ex¬ 
hausted  stores.  It  may  be  Avell  to  make  a  little 
further  examination,  but  the  simplest  plan  Avill  be 
to  give  each  colony  a  plate  of  bee  candy,  or  to  start 
feeding  syrup.  Something  Avill  depend  upon  the 
Aveather  and  the  location.  The  most  practical  Avay 
to  keep  the  bees  from  starving  Avhile  the  weather 
remains  cool  is  to  use  this  bee  candy,  but  if  it  is 
time  for  brood  rearing  to  begin,  the  use  of  a  syrup, 
half  sugar  and  half  Avater,  Avill  stimulate  the  queen 
and  give  the  colony  a  good  send-off.  There  is  some 
danger  in  feeding  this  syrup  too  early,  as  it  may 
induce  the  bees  to  break  the  cluster  and  scatter 
over  the  combs,  which  Avould  mean  loss  if  an  un¬ 
usually  cold  snap  should  follOAV.  The  principal  thing 
just  now  is  to  see  that  the  bees  have  enough  stores 
to  last  them  until  fruit  blossoms  come.  A  plate  of 
candy  Avill  supply  nourishment  for  three  or  four 
Aveeks,  but  when  the  feeding  of  syrup  is  begun  it 
must  be  kept  up  Avithout  a  break. 

FEEDING  METHODS.— The  best  plan  is  to  use 
an  overhead  feeder,  or  one  that  can  be  substituted 
for  a  frame  in  the  hive  body.  An  overhead  feeder, 
used  in  a  super,  and  with  a  covering  of  burlap  over 
it.  is  si  very  practical  arrangement.  The  bees  enter 
from  below,  and  are  not  in  danger  of  being  chilled, 
in  this  part  of  the  country  there  seems  to  be  little 
necessity  of  providing  meal  for  the  bees  in  the 
Spring.  They  usually  collect  enough  pollen  from 
golden  rod  and  other  flowers  in  the  Fall  to  meet 
their  Spring  needs.  Before  this  is  gone,  pollen  may 
be  obtained  from  elms  and  other  early  flowering 
trees.  It  may  he  necessary  to  furnish  water,  though. 
In  some  sections  it  is  believed  than  many  bees  have 
been  lost  in  the  past  because  they  have  sought  the 
foliage  on  shade  trees  for  the  morning  dew,  in  that 
way  obtaining  poison  from  arsenate  with  Avhich  the 
trees  had  been  sprayed.  If  a  pan  of  Avater  is  avail¬ 
able  near  the  hives  the  bees  are  likely  to  use  it.  but 
there  should  be  a  feAv  sticks  floating  on  the  Avater  so 
that  the  bees  Avill  not  be  drowned. 

SPRAY  POISONING.— In  NcAvton,  Mass.,  and 
other  places,  experiments  seem  to  sIioav  that  the 
poisoning  of  bees  as  a  result  of  spraying  may  He 
avoided  to  a  large  extent  by  the  use  of  some  kind  of 
repellent  in  the  spray  material,  cheap,  but  ill-smell¬ 
ing,  deodorizers  being  used.  The  bees  dislike  the 
odor  to  such  an  extent  that  they  stay  away  from 
the  sprayed  trees  or  shrubs. 

DEMAND  FOR  BEES. — The  number  of  bees  in  the 
Northern  States  lias  not  yet  returned  to  normal,  al¬ 
though  much  increase  Avas  obtained  last  season.  A 


Chaff  Hives  Arc  Warm  in  Winter,  Cool  in  Summer 

Fig.  15. 't 


tremendous  demand  for  bees  is  reported  from  the 
South,  a  demand  Avhich  is  larger  by  far  than  can  he 
met.  Since  the  Postoffice  Department  opened  the 
mail  to  the  transmission  of  live  bees  in  one,  two  and 
three-pound  packages  from  the  South,  this  method  of 
building  up  Aveak  colonies  in  the  North  has  become 
high  in  favor.  The  plan  is  an  excellent  one  if  the 
bees  can  be  obtained  early,  say  in  April  or  May. 
Some  Southern  shippers  kept  tlieir  orders  hist  season, 
but  did  not  deliver  the  bees  until  July,  Avlien  they 
had  lost  much  of  their  value.  k.  i.  Farrington. 


Smudging  the  Orchard  to  Keep  Away  Frost.  Fig.  155 


A  Kou  of  Cherry  'frees  Atony  a  Country  Roadside  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
This  Fruit  May  Settle  the  1  exed  Question  of  Roadside  Planting.  Fig.  157 


Keeping  Jack  Frost  Away  From  Fruit 

Methods  Used  in  Oregon 

•  .  *■  *,r  ‘ 

WOOD  FIRES. — Several  million  dollars’  worth 
of  fruit  is  saved  in  the  United  States  each 
year  by  building  fires  in  the  orchards  and  keeping 
Jack  Frost  away  in  the  Spring,  when  there  is  danger 
of  the  delicate  buds  being  injured  by  his  cold  tongue 
touching  them.  The  accompanying  illustration.  Fig. 

I  no.  was  taken  in  the  orchard  of  W.  H.  Brown,  in 
Rogue  River  Valley,  Oregon,  and  shows  how  this  com¬ 
mercial  apple  grower  places  fence  rails  between  the 
rows  of  trees,  and  by  setting  every  other  pile  afire, 
is  able  to  generate  sufficient  heat  waves  to  keep  the 
frost  out  of  the  orchard.  lie  has  saved  liis  crop  for 
the  past  10  years  by  using  this  method,  aggregating 
$25,000  worth  of  apples  in  this  time. 

Not  only  are  the  piles  of  wood 
placed  between  the  inside  rows  of 
apple  trees,  but  also  along  the  out¬ 
side  rows,  that  no  cool  breezes  may 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  orchard 
and  do  damage.  In  case  the  wood 
does  not  keep  the  temperature  up 
to  2$  degrees,  stacks  of  straw,  of 
about  one  forkful  each,  are  also 
fired,  and  since  these  make  a  quick, 
yet  smudgy  fire,  they  throw  smoke 
over  the  tree  limbs  and  keep  the 
buds  warm. 

OIL  STOVES. — Many  growers  use 
the  oil  briquette,  which  is  a  small 
sheet  iron  or  galvanized  iron  stove, 
in  which  oil  is  poured  and  set  afire. 

This  oil  fuel  also  throws  heat  and 
a  smudgy  smoke,  and  is  used  not 
only  in  ordinary  fruit  orchards,  but 
widely  used  also  in  the  California 
and  Florida  orange  and  lemon 
groves,  where  it  has  saved  several 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  these 
fruits.  The  fruit  grower  who  uses 
these  methods  of  keeping  frost  away 
from  his  trees  is  a  sort  of  weather 
student.  He  makes  it  his  business 
to  know  when  there  is  apt  to  he  a 
frost,  that  he  may  have  his  wood  or 
oil  ready  to  fire.  He  reads  the 
weather  reports  and  uses  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  map.  The 
Weather  Bureau  office  at  Portland. 

Oregon,  telegraphs  the  Medford 
Commericial  Club,  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rogue  River  Valley 
fruit  section.  A  flag  is  hoisted, 
which  shows  whether  there  is  apt  to 
be  a  frost  or  not. 

FORETELLING  FROST.—  Then 
there  are  instruments  which  aid*tlie 
fruit  grower  in  foreseeing  a  coming 
frost.  One  of  these  is  the  psych  ro-' 
meter,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  quantity  of  water  vapor  in  the 
atmosphere,  this  vapor  determining 
to  a  very  great  extent  whether  or 
imt  frost  may  be  expected.  This  in¬ 
strument  may  be  made  by  anyone 
who  is  handy,  by  taking  two  ther¬ 
mometers.  one  bulb  being  covered 
with  a  piece  of  thin  muslin  cloth 
and  the  other  left  exposed.  The 
covered  bulb  is  wet  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  whirled  rapidly  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  evaporation  from  the  wet  bulb. 

The  temperature  of  the  two  bulbs 
are  read  when  the  wet  bulb  has 
reached  its  lowest  point  and  the  difference  between 
the  two  readings  taken.  These  readings  are  then 
referred  to  the  tables  published  by  the  weather 
bureau,  showing  the  dew-point,  that  is,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  dew  or  frost  will  form.  There  is  a 
close  relation  between  the  dew-point  of  the  evening 
and  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  night.  For 
instance,  if  at  9:10  1’.  M.  the  dew-point  records  21 
degrees,  while  the  sky  is  partly  clouded,  it  will  he 
well  to  watch,  and  if  the  clouds  clear  away  before 
11  P.  M..  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  frost  the 
following  morning. 

INSTRUMENTS  USED.— There  is  then.  also,  the 
aneroid  barometer.  This  instrument  indicates  the 
air  pressure  and  the  highs  and  lows,  which  may  be 
seen  marked  on  the  weather  maps.  During  a  period 
of  high  pressure  there  are  chances  of  frosts,  while 
during  low  pressure,  which  means  that  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  vapor  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  frosts  are  not  so  likely  to  appear.  Then  there 
is  the  automatic  thermometer,  which,  upon  register¬ 
ing  at  a  certain  point,  automatically  rings  an  electric 
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call  bell.  The  instrument  is  hung  in  the  lowest  spot 
in  the  orchard,  wires  being  connected  to  the  fruit 
grower's  house.  This  acts  as  an  automatic  alarm 
clock  in  awakening  him  in  time  to  set  the  orchard 
fires  and  keep  Jack  Frost  away.  earle  w.  gage. 


The  First  Farm  Institutes  in  N.  Y.  State 

IN  the  present  discussion  upon  farmers’  institutes 
it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  give  a  few  facts 
in  relation  to  the  early  work.  After  a  period  of  in¬ 
stitutes  being  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  it  was  determined 
to  make  the  work  of  a  permanent  character  in  the 
State,  when  I  was  asked  by  the  board  in  1890  to 
accept  the  position  of  director  and  reorganize  the 


work.  In  my  connection  with  the  work  for  the  prior 
two  years  or  more  I  observed  that  the  institutes 
were  held  mostly  in  cities  where  the  most  progressive 
farmers  attended,  but  that  the  farmers  out  in  the 
country  districts,  those  most  in  need  of  the  work, 
were  not  reached.  The  plan  was  inaugurated  of 
holding  one-day  institutes,  often  in  a  church,  in  a 
farming  community,  farmers  and  their  families  com¬ 
ing  for  the  day.  bringing  their  lunch  baskets.  But 
one  extra  speaker  went  to  these  one-day  institutes, 
where  considerable  demonstrating  work  was  done. 
In  some  instances  cream  was  brought  to  the  insti¬ 
tute  and  churned  and  the  butter  made,  with  instruc¬ 
tion  given  on  the  most  essential  points.  Farmers’ 
wives  were  much  interested  in  this  line  of  work. 

In  the  Autumn  apples  were  brought  to  some  of 
these  country  churches,  emptied  along  the  aisles, 
where  those  in  attendance  could  see  from  the  pews 
how  apples  should  be  graded,  the  A  grade  taken  out 
first  and  packed  in  barrels,  and  the  B  grade  next. 
Cows  were  brought  to  some  institutes,  where  they 
were. judged  and  the  best  points  shown  to  the  farmers. 
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Horse  breeding  institutes  were  introduced,  the  first, 
as  a  trial  near  my  own  farm  at  Chatham,  where  the 
stallions  kept  in  Columbia  County  were  to  be  brought 
Avith  their  gets,  up  to  three  years  of  age.  Although 
a  blizzard  hit  the  date,  early  in  March,  the  best, 
horses  in  the  county  and  farmers  came  through  snow 
drifts,  and  the  discussion  on  horse  breeding  was 
held  in  an  open  shed,  the  horse  block  being  used  to 
illustrate  the  subject.  Another  liorse-hreeding  insti¬ 
tute  was  appointed  later  in  the  same  month  at  Wal¬ 
den,  Orange  County,  where  the  stallions,  mares,  colts 
and  the  finest  matched  teams  and  single  horses 
marched  in  the  parade  one  and  one-eighth  miles.  It 
was  estimated  that  between  .3.000  and  4.000  people 
were  present.  Buyers  from  New  York  came  to  the 
institute,  and  a  number  of  the  best  horses  were 
sold  to  them  during  the  day. 

Another  feature  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  important  to  the  farming  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State  was  that  of 
rural  education.  In  holding  insti¬ 
tutes  in  smaller  towns  where  there 
were  high  schools  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.  teachers  and  children  of  the 
different  gimd^s  Avere  invited  to 
come  to  tlie  closing  session,  when 
the  teaching  of  nature  subjects  was 
presented,  and  this  also  was  done 
along  the  line  of  demonstration,  as 
in  the  proper  pruning  of  a  tree  or 
plant,  in  the  exhibition  of  some  of 
the  injurious  insects  of  the  orchard 
and  gardens  and  of  spray  pumps  in 
operation  for  their  control.  So  far 
as  this  educational  feature  went,  it 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
among  not  only  farmers  but  well- 
educated  authorities. 

The  very  rapid  growth  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  work  is  steadily 
superseding  farmers’  institutes  for 
the  reason  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
representative  reaches  into  every 
town  in  the  county.  Demonstration 
work  has  been  recognized  as  of 
greater  value  than  so  much  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  a  neighborhood  afflicted 
by  the  oat  smut  a  demonstration  of 
treated  seed  and  labor  of  the  thrash¬ 
ing  of  the  crop  free  and  clean  from 
disease  is  more  convincing  than 
hours  of  discussion  over  and  over 
again  upon  the  subject.  The  gen¬ 
eral  range  of  knowledge  among 
farmers  is  much  higher  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  and  real  teachers  to  meet 
their  needs  are  increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain.  george  t.  powell. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y’. 


Renting  a  Young  Orchard 

M  hat  kind  of  terms  do  you  think 
would  be  fair  for  both  owner  and  care¬ 
taker  of  an  apple  orchard,  mixed 
varieties,  seven  years  old?  The  person 
taking  care  of  orchard  would  do  all 
labor  and  furnish  all  tools  and  spray 
material,  taking  for  pay  a  stated  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  apples  at  the  orchard 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  probably,  with 
a  privilege  of  releasing  at  expiration 
of  first  five  years.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  leasing  of  old  orchards  around 
here,  some  on  shares  and  some  for 
cash  rent.  On  shares  the  renter  gets 
two-thirds  of  crop  on  terms  stipulated 
above.  None  of  us  have,  though,  taken 
such  a  young  orchard  as  above  and  it 
is  something  of  a  puzzle.  You,  likely, 
know  of  some  such  leases.  n.  b 
Clyde,  O. 

\AJE  have  no  reports  of  just  such  a  lease  of  a 
J oung  orchard.  It  would  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  orchard,  the  varieties,  the  kind  of  soil  and  the 
location.  A  large  orchard  would  warrant  the  use  of 
a  good  outfit  of  machinery,  while  a  smaller  one  could 
not  be  handled  so  well.  The  varieties  would  make  a 
difference.  In  our  own  orchard  some  varieties  would 
begin  to  give  you  paying  crops  at.  seven  years,  while 
others  would  hardly  be  paying  at  12  years.  The 
kind  of  soil  and  the  way  it  shapes  up  would  count, 
because  in  such  a  young  orchard  some  crops  would 
have  to  he  grown  between  in  order  to  get  any  in¬ 
come,  and  the  location  would  decide  what  these 
crops  should  be.  From  our  own  experience  we  would 
not  contract  five  years  for  such  an  orchard  for  less 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  crop.  At  first  thought  this 
may  seem  too  large  a  share,  but  in  such  a  contract 
the  owner  of  the  trees  has  all  the  advantage.  It 
might  even  pay  him  to  give  a  careful  man  the  entire 
crop  for  five  years.  The  cultivation  and  care  would 
leave  the  orchard  in  good  business  condition  at  the 
end  ot  that  time. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


New  Methods  of  Fighting  Borers 

The  Georgia  growers  have  got  the 
worming  business  down  to  a  science. 
They  take  a  one-mule  plow  and  run 
along  the  side  of  the  peach  trees  as  close 
as- possible  without  barking  them,  throw¬ 
ing  the  dirt  away.  Tlieu  the  men  and 
women  come  along  with  hoes  and  very 
easily  and  quickly  remove  the  dirt  from 
the  base  of  the  tree.  This  is  followed  by 
men  with  burlap  bags  or  a  piece  of  bur¬ 
lap.  He  slips  this  around  the  tree,  pull¬ 
ing  it  back  and  forth  and  drying  the 
trunk  and  wipes  off  the  gum.  The  next 
day  the  wormers  come  by  and  worm  the 
tree,  and  then  they  are  painted  with  lime- 
sulphur  sludge  or  something.  B.  G. 

New  York.  6 

We  have  had  several  reports  of  success 
from  using  lime-sulphur  or  sealeeide.  The 
latter  has  been  sprayed  under  good  pres¬ 
sure  at  the  base  of  the  tree  trunk  after 
the  gum  was  wiped  off.  It  is  said  to 
penetrate  and  kill  the  borers,  lias  any¬ 
one  tried  it? 


Tomato  Flowers  Fail  to  Set 

Can  you  tell  me  where  the  trouble  is 
with  our  tomato  blossoms?  I  always 
plant  a  dozen  or  two  in  pots  to  have 
extra  early.  They  are  splendid  plants 
and  almost  always  budded  when  we  set 
them  in  the  garden.  Being  very  careful 
not  to  disturb  the  soil  in  pot.  they  never 
wilt,  but  keep  on  growing,  but  all  blos¬ 
soms  come  open,  then  dry  up  and  drop 
off.  They  have  done  this  for  several 
veal's.  When  we  set  in  field  the  same  as 
garden  they  do  the  same.  The  plants 
will  branch  out  and  be  full  of  bloom,  but 
none  of  the  first  blossoms  set  any  fruit. 
I  have  tried  several  kinds,  but  they  all 
act  the  same  way.  s.  t.  t. 

Xo  matter  how  hard  we  try.  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  overcome  the  ways  and  methods 
of  nature.  The  blossoms  on  an  early 
tomato  plant  look  good  to  us  when  we 
are  setting  out  the  well-grown  plants.  It 
requires  exceptional  conditions  to  enable 
the  plant  to  develop  fruit  from  its  first 
cluster  of  buds  early  in  the  season.  The 
plants  must  be  sturdv  and  rugged,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  adverse  weather.  The  nights 
especially  should  be  warm  and  driving 
winds  or  wet  storms  will  blast  the  blos¬ 
soms.  However,  in  spite  of  all  our  ef¬ 
forts  it  is  very  hard  to  get  the  first  buds 
to  develop  fruit.  Early  in  the  season  the 
plants  have  a  struggle  to  get  started  in 
the  field,  as  the  tomato  plant  is  a  lover 
of  heat.  Naturally  we  must  expect  the 
more  delicate  blossoms  to  shrivel.  The 
twigs  of  a  young  apple  tree,  for  instance, 
are  exactly  the  same  as  the  twigs  on  an 
older  tree.  But  few  or  no  buds  will 
appear  on  a  very  young  tree,  while  an 
old  tree  will  be  covered  with  buds.  While 
the  first  cluster  of  buds  on  early  tomato 
plants  frequently  disappear,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  it  does  not  pay  to  have 
large  well-grown  plants  when  putting  out 
the  early  tomato  plants,  k.  w.  de  baun. 


Controlling  Chickweed 

In  a  recent  issue  W.  F.  Massey  states 
in  ‘‘Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden”  that 
it  is  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  dispose  of 
chickweed  in  his  garden.  As  I  am  very 
greatly  troubled  with  this  weed,  and  have 
tried  for  years  to  get  rid  of  it.  will  you 
ask  him  if  he  would  give  the  remedy? 

Farmingdalc.  N.  J.  J.  N. 

I  did  not  mean  that  I  have  abolished 
the  chickweed.  for  I  have  it  as  plentiful 
as  ever  in  Winter.  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  can  clean  a  garden  from  it  entire¬ 
ly.  for  it  blooms  and  seeds  all  Winter.  A 
farmer  from  up  near  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  came  to  my  office  a  few  days  ago, 
and.  noticing  a  thick  mat  of  chickweed 
covering  some  of  last  year’s  flower  beds, 
remarked  that  that  weed  was  his  chief  an¬ 
noyance.  I  told  him  that  I  had  long  ago 
ceased  to  worry  about  chickweed.  for  I 


of  iron  sulphate,  commonly  called  copper¬ 
as.  Sprinkle  the  weed  with  this  liberally 
with  a  watering  can.  It  will  destroy 
chickweed  and  will  not  hurt  the  grass. 
That  is  the  way  1  fight  it  on  the  lawn. 
In  the  garden  I  let  it  grow  all  Winter, 
till  I  want  its  room  in  Spring,  and  during 
the  Summer  I  fear  no  weeds  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  for  I  do  not  allow  any  to  grow. 

w.  r.  MASSEY. 

Farming  Out  Pigs 

Like  many  other  city  men  who  were 
raised  on  the  farm.  I  get  wondering  if 
some  sort  of  a  business  could  be  worked 
up  that  would  take  me  back  there.  Why 
could  not  a  plan  of  this  sort  work  out? 
Suppose  I  bought  a  hundred  or  two  12- 
weeks  pigs  and  gave  them  to  farmers  or 
farmers’  boys  to  raise,  selling  them  at 
nine  months  and  dividing  equally  what 
they  bring?  Would  that  be  fair?  The 
pigs  would  cost  now  about  $S.  and  the 
farmer  would  furnish  feed  and  labor, 
keeping  the  manure,  of  course,  as  part  of 
his  profit.  I  would  be  taking  the  risk  of 
the  pigs  dying.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
something  of  this  sort  could  be  worked 
out  on  an  equitable  basis;  if  only  one  or 
two  were  given  to  a  farm  the  waste  would 
form  a  large  part  of  their  feed  and  the 
risk  to  me  would  be  divided  by  having  the 
pigs  spread  among  a  larger  number  of 
caretakers.  If  this  worked  with  pigs,  why 
not  with  lambs,  or  calves,  or  baby  chicks? 
lias  it  ever  been  tried  out?  On  what 
basis  and  with  what  success?  If  it  hasn't, 
what  do  you  think  of  it?  w.  G.  P. 

We  doubt  if  it  has  ever  been  tried  in 
just  that  way.  At  present  prices  of  feed 
we  would  not  care  to  make  such  a  part¬ 
nership.  The  cost  of  feed  to  grow  and  fat¬ 
ten  a  nine-months’  pig  would  be  more 
than  the  original  cost  of  the  little  fellow. 
The  farmer  would  have  to  add  his  labor, 
and  if  the  pig  died  he  would  lose  all  he 
had  put  in.  We  would  not  care  to  take 
such  a  pig  unless  the  owner  agreed  to  pay 
half  the  cost  of  the  feed — we  to  give  the 
labor. 


Rental  Values  of  Farms 

This  year  we  hear  from  a  good  many 
people  who  want  to  rent  a  few  acres  of 
farm  land.  What  is  a  fair  rental  value? 
Such  things  are  generally  decided  by  local 
custom,  the  crop  and  the  character  of  the 
renter.  Some  men  would  take  a  field, 
handle  and  fertilize  it  well  and  leave  it  in 
better  shape  than  when  they  took  it. 
Others  will  half  work  the  land  and  leave 
it  rough  and  weedy.  Our  idea  is  that  such 
land  should,  first  of  all,  pay  six  per  cent 
interest  on  the  true  value  of  the  land.  If 
an  acre  is  worth  $150,  a  year’s  rent  should 
be  the  same  as  the  use  of  $150  in  cash,  or 
$9.  In  addition  to  this  there  should  be 
added  enough  to  pay  for  any  loss  of  plant 
food  which  the  crop  takes  from  the  soil. 
This  might  mean  $.'»  or  $5,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  manure  or  fertilizer  used. 
It  is  true  that  one  man  might  grow  corn 
and  another  onions  on  a  rented  acre,  yet 
the  cash  equivalent  of  the  acre  might  also 
be  used  for  some  plain  business  or  for 
speculation.  What  is  the  objection  to 
the  above  rule? 


A  Cistern  Silo 

1  have  a  cistern  15  ft.  deep  and  S  ft.  in 
diameter.  Can  I  use  it  successfully  for  a 
silo?  I  can  seal  it  airtight  with  cement 
until  I  wish  to  use  the  silage.  F.  L.  H. 

We  doubt  it.  All  the  pit  silos  we  have 
heard  about  as  successful  were  dug  in 
light  sand  where  the  soil  water  level  is 
low.  Most  of  such  silos  are  in  the  Far 
West,  where  rainfall  is  light  and  the  soil 
dry.  There  have  been  some  reports  of 
using  pits  or  cisterns  in  more  humid  cli¬ 
mates,  but  usually  they  prove  too  damp 
and  the  silage  spoils.  It  might  work,  but 
we  doubt  it. 


There’s  a  rich, 
satisfying',  old  - 
time  flavor  to 

The  Original 

POSTUM  CEREAL 

tKat  no  substitute  can  ever  equal. 

A  healthful  drink  that  leaves  no  trace  of 
harm,  a  beverage  grateful  to  the  stomach, 
that  never  upsets  nerves,  heart  or  digestion 
as  does  sometimes  coffee. 

Boil  just  like  coffee 

Boil  thoroughly  (15  minutes  after  boiling 
begins)  make  it  rich  and  dark  and  you  have 
something  that  makes  your  meal  doubly 
enjoyable. 

“ There’s  a  Reason” 

At  Grocers — two  sizes  !5c  6c  25c. 


LUCE’S  FAVORITE 


NEVER  WAS  BETTER 


n  grown  and  cured  with  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  p 
mer.  Cleaned  and  graded  with  modern  machinery.  Bright, _  cl( 

omptly  and  no  delay 


Seed  cor 
tical  farmer 

with  highest  germination. 

$3.50  per  bu.;  Early  Flint,  $2.50  per 

BAGS  FREE.  Cash  with  „  „  „  ... 

order.  Give  us  a  trial  order.  O.  If.  oHHM 


rac- 
ean. 

Luce's  Favorite, 


hipped  pro 

r  bu.  F.O.B.  Peconic.  56  pounds  per  bushel. 


Grower 

Cabbage 


Pecoilic,  N.Y. 


ENSILAGE  COHN 

41  tons  corn  actually  grown  on  one  acre.  OUB 
Early  Mastodon  seed  corn  by  Maple  Hill  Farm. 
Waterbury.  Seed  95%  germination  and  better. 
$5  bushel:  10  bushel.  $2  7.50.  Sacks  Free. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS,  Winsted,  Conn. 

For  Sale— Carefully  Selected  Seed  Corn 

NEW  YORK  STATE  NO.  12  DENT  AND  12-ROW  FLINT 

This  corn  selected  from  lot  which  yielded  1,500  Bu. 
from  17  acres,  tested  by  Ulster  County  Farm  Bureau 
at  Kingston.  N.Y..  which  was  95%  and  100%.  Price. 

S5  per  bu.  L.  W.  CRAFT,  Marlboro,  New  York 
« 

flflflt  5,000  ted^suroTo 

O60Q  UOm  Bushels  ^ow.,20 

rieties.  Highest yiclders.  Best  show  corn.  Also  seed  oats,  barloy. 
alfalfa,  Spring  wheat.  1200  acres.  Sample  on  request.  Write 
today  for  catalog.  W.  N.  SCAKVK  A  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 

f -t  LANCASTER  CO.  SURE  CROP 

YELLOW  DENT  AND  REID’S  YELLOW  DENT 
EMPEROR  YELLOW  DENT 
JOHNSON  CO.  WHITE 

J — ^  Recleaned  and  ready  for  Planter.  Tested 

Seed  Bare  to  grow. 

JNT  Box  A  MARTIN  of  Munhelm,  Pu. 

SEED  CORN  THAT  GROWS 

IMPROVED  UEAMING  FOR  ENSILAGE 
EARLY  C  A  N  A  D  A  I  OR  G  R  A  I  ,V 
Germination  guaranteed.  Pedigreed  for  high  yield. 
Send  for  circular  to  Meadow  Farm.  Hartsdale.  N.Y 

Choice  Seed  Corn  aWMeff  ISwft 

priced  catalogue  and  low  overhead  expenses  enable  us  to 
save  you  30%  on  your  Seed  Corn.  Write  today  for  samples 
and  circular.  Four  varieties— Improved  90-100-day  Yellow 
Pent.  Held's  Yellow  Dent,  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  ("Knsil- 
ag.  .  Early  Minnesota  No.  13.  WOODFIELO’S  FARM,  Wycombe,  Pa. 

Q  P  ST  n  f R  E 1  D’s  Y  E  L  L  ow  DENT 

W  Li  ^  ,  VEllY  PROLIFIC 

a  fx  n  m'l  $4.50  per  Bushel,  Sacked 

W  W  K  W  I  SUNNYSIDE  FARM.  Westwood.  N.J. 

rt  '  Golden  Orange,  Flint.  Slant,  Ensil. 

\  nflfj  I  1  f|  rn  age,  Yellow  I’rnle.  S5  bu.  sacked, 
u  1  r  n  1 1  lllll  II  Special  prices  on  car  lots.  Order  Ear- 

VUvU  Mvl  I*  lv.  Harrv  Vail.  Mow  Millord.  Orinoe  Co..  N.V. 

_ _ _  express.  35c.  per 

SWEET  CORN  J  (Ill's  *tj.  ?VKI.I?4  'shorUtllle,  X.  Y. 

Golden  Sugar 

Very  early  ear:  much  larger  than  Golden  Bantam. 
Remains  in  good  eating  condition  a  long  time. 
Barge  packet,  15  cents;  for  25  cents,  postpaid. 
NELSON  H.  WHETHAM,  H.  II.  l,  Flushing,  Mich. 


ir  Sale-Long  Islanu  SEED  CORN  WHITE  PEST 

ili  yonrsilo  economically  with  large  yields  from 
lis  seed.  i?5  per  bush,  in  bags.  Reduction  on  or- 
»i*3  ten  bush,  or  over.  J.  CODDINGTON,  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 


Improved  Golden  Deni  Gourd  Seed  Corn 

FOR  SALE.  Yield  00  to  100  Bush,  to  the  acre.  Write  for 
Circular.  Sample  and  Brices.  Kilward  Walter, 
"  EUREKA  STOCK  FARM.”  Dent.  R.  WEST  CHESTER.  PENNA 


find  it  tin  admirable  Winter  mulch,  pro¬ 
tecting  many  things,  and  giving  me  some 
green  growth  to  dig  in  in  the  Spring.  On 
the  14th  of  February  I  buried  a  thick 
growth  of  chickweed  and  sowed  the  first 
English  peas.  Now  that. is  the  last  of 
that  chickweed  till  another  Winter,  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  garden  is  too  rapid 
and  clean  to  allow  it  to  grow.  Then  as 
hot  weather  comes  on  it  is  very  easy  to 
kill  any  chickweed  that  shows.  When 
the  chickweed  appears  on  the  lawn  it  is 
a  very  different  matter  It  gets  in  the 
grass  generally  from  people  using  stable 
manure  on  the  lawn.  Better  top-dress  the 
lawn  with  raw  born-meal.  But  when  the 
weed  is  there,  make  a  saturated  solution 


IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS  GUARANTEED 
_  ^CAt-CITE  BRAND  k 


ICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


OVER  99% PURE  ir 


A  soft  limestone,  quickly  soluble  in  the  soil,  purer  than  any  other,  and  of  greater  value  per  ton.  Capacity  of  mill  at  Buffalo  1200  tons  per  day. 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS  GUARANTEED— WIRE  YOUR  ORDERS  TO  US  COLLECT 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  INC.,  ••  ••  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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The  Home  Garden 


Border  of  Shrubs  and  Herbaceous  Plants 

As  an  amateur  I  come  to  you  for  ad¬ 
vice  regarding  shrubbery  and  flowers 
which  I  wish  to  plant  in  order  to  beautify 
the  grounds  surrounding  my  home.  I  en¬ 
close  a  sketch,  giving  an  idea  as  to  the 
general  layout.  In  Plot  A  (a  and  b)  I 
wish  to  plant  flowering  shrubs,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  and  chosen  that  they  will  be  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye  and  have  as  long  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  bloom  as  possible.  Plot  A  has 
sunlight  only  in  the  afternoon,  “a”  sec¬ 
tion  having  the  most,  while  “b”  section  is 
always  quite  shady.  I  was  thinking  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  laurel  and  Rho- 
dodrendron,  and  deciduous  shrubs  such  as 
Hydrangea.  Deutzia,  dogwood.  Viburnum, 
honeysuckle  and  Rugosa  roses.  I  do  not 
care  for  such  as  barberry.  Frankly,  I 
know  nothing  about  these  shrubs,  their 
spacing,  how  to  arrange,  which  are  high 
or  low  growing,  and  which  can  stand  the 
most  shade  so  far  as  section  “b”  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  Plot  B  on  the  other  side  of  the 
6-ft.  lattice  fence  I  wish  to  plant  hardy 
perennials,  but  am  doubtful  about  their 
thriving,  due  to  the  little  sunlight  they 
will  get  on  the  shady  side  of  the  fence. 
What  say  you?  In  the  flower  boxes  sur¬ 
mounting  the  lattice  fence  I  intend  to 
have  Petunias,  snapdragons  and  sweet 
peas.  Have  you  any  suggestions?  I  in¬ 
tend  to  plant  some  kind  of  rose  to  grow 
over  lattice  arch.  What  variety  would 
you  suggest?  In  plot  C  I  am  thinking  of 
planting  a  number  of  evergreen  bitter¬ 
sweet  to  grow  against  the  house,  which 
is  of  brick  and  stucco.  Does  this  vine 
cling  like  ivy.  or  must  it  have  supports? 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  n.  c.  H.  m. 

The  plan  submitted  herewith  is  not  as 
accurate  in  measurements  and  detail  as  I 


wish,  but  when  measurements  are  not  fully 
given  or  a  sketch  drav.  _  to  scale  accom¬ 
panies  the  inquiry  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
make  a  plan  accurately  to  scale.  However, 
the  scale  given  is  near  enough  to  enable  N. 
C.  H.  M.  to  lay  out  these  borders  and  to 
plant  them  properly.  The  various  shrubs 
and  plants  mentioned  in  the  planting  lists 
are  intended  more  as  a  suggestion  as  to 
how  the  various  items  can  be  arranged 
than  a  fixed  and  unalterable  guide  as  to 
what  must  be  planted.  There.'ore,  if  auy 
of  the  varieties  suggested  do  not  meet 
with  your  entire  approval,  others  can  be 
selected  to  take  their  place,  which  can  be 
easily  done  by  consulting  nurserv  or 
plantmen’s  catalogues.  I  do  not  think 
you  will  find  it  practical  to  handle  flower 
boxes  on  top  of  the  lattice  fence.  In  the 
hot.  dry  part  of  Summer  these  boxes  will 
require  watering  every  day  or  nearly  every 
day,  and  to  do  this  you  will  have  to  walk 
across  and  through  the  flower  or  shrub 
border.  The  ground  among  the  plants 
would  become  very  hard  and  more  damage 
done  to  the  plants  in  the  borders  than  any 
pleasure  you  can  get  out  of  the  flower 
boxes  could  possibly  compensate  you  for. 
However,  if  you  do  have  them.  I  would 
•suggest  you  use  the  dwarf  small  flowered 
Petunias.  Sweet  peas  would  not  suc¬ 
ceed  at  all  in  such  boxes,  and  snapdrag¬ 
ons  only  partially. 

You  cannot  use  the  true  bittersweet  to 
grow  against  the  house  unless  some  kind 
of  support  is  given  it,  as  it  is  a  twining 
plant  and  will  not  cling  to  a  perpendicular 
wall.  Euonymus  radicans  vegetus  is  a 
self-supporting  plant,  and  will  cling  to 
any  rough  surface  without  support.  This 
is  a  beautiful  evergreen  and  perfectly 
hardy  plant 

The  climbing  roses  mentioned  are  the 
best  of  this  class,  perfectly  hardy  and 
long  lived.  They  will  give  entire*  satis¬ 
faction.  The  shrubs  select  7  for  planting 
near  the  poplar  trees  all  succeed  well  in 
shady  situations.  However,  Kalmias  and 
Rhododrendrons  may  be  substituted  if 
you  prefer  them.  Plant  native  sorts,  as 
they  are  more  hardy. 

Two  or  three  nice  evergreens  planted  on 
the  lawn  in  from  of  the  shrub  border  will 
no  doubt  be  helpful  in  further  beautifying 
the  grounds.  I  have  designated  places  for 
them,  and  if  the  lawn  will  not  be  too 
much  Crowded  would  suggest  they  be 


planted  of  the  following  varieties :  A, 
Colorado  blue  spruce;  B,  Retinispora 
plumoss  aurea.  golden  arborvitae. 

HERBACEOUS  BORDER 
Planting  No. 


1 

Alyssum  saxatile  compactum 

2 

Baptism  australis 

o 

o 

Boltonia  latisquama  nana 

4 

Coreopsis  lanceolata  grand- 
iflora 

5 

Mentensia  Virgiuica 

6 

Delphinium  Belladonna 

7 

Lychnis  Chalcedoniea  or  red 
Phlox 

8 

Dielytra  spectabilis 

0 

Helenium  Riverton  Gem 

10 

Hemerocallis  flava 

11 

Iris  Germanica 

12 

Lobelia  cardinalis  or  tall 
pink  Phlox 

13 

Statice  latifolia 

14 

Sweet  William 

15 

Hibiscus,  new  Giant-flower¬ 
ing 

16 

Aster  Novse  Anglise  rosea 

17 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums 

IS 

Iris.  Japan 

19 

Oriental  poppy 

20 

Plat.veodon,  or  tall  white 
Phlox 

21 

Shasta  daisy.  Alaska 

oo 

Trollius  eaueasicus,  “Orange 
Globe” 

23 

Pmonies 

24 

Aconituin  Fiseherii 

25 

Planting  No. 

Aquilegia,  long-stemmed  hy¬ 
brids 

SHRUB  BORDER 

1 

Lilac,  vulgaris  purpurea 

‘) 

Deutzia  Pride  of  Rochester 

O 

O 

Viburnum  opulis  sterilis 

4 

Althaea  double  pink 

5 

1  ’hiladelplius  grandiflorus 

6 

Lilac,  vulgaris  purpurea 

7 

Althaea  double  white 

S.  8.  S 

Corn  us  florid  a 

9 

Cornus.  red  flowering 

10.  10.  10 

Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer 
Spiraea  Thunbergii 

11 

12.  12 

Deutzia  gracilis 

13.  13 

Spiraea  callosa  alba 

14.  14 

Spiraea.  Van  Ilouttei 

15. 15 

Lilac.  Persian  pink 

16. 16 

Weigela  nana  variegata 

17 

Weigela  rosea 

18 

Forsythia  Fortunei 

19 

Rosa  rugosa  rubra 

20 

Forsythia  intermedia 

2L  21.  21.  21 

Ceanothus  America nus 

oo  oo  oo  oo 

Hydrangea  arboreseeus  ster- 

23.  23 

ms 

Symphoricarpus  raeemosa 

24,  24,  24,  24 

Hydrangea  paniculata  gran- 
diflora 

Vines 

Planting  No, 

25  6  Euonymus  radicans  vege¬ 

tus 

CLIMBING  ROSES 
Planting  No. 

26  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  Dorothy 

Perkins  and  Excelsa. 

planted  about  five  feet 

apart.  k. 


Eradicating  Moneywort  from  Lawns 

On  page  422  Mrs.  S.  H.  C.  complains 
that  her  lawn  is  badly  infested  with 
moneywort,  otherwise  known  as  yellow 
myrtle,  and  asks  for  a  practical  method 
of  eradication  without  plowing  and  mak¬ 
ing  over  the  lawn.  The  best  method  is  to 
spray  the  weed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  commonly  known  as  copperas. 
About  two  pounds  should  be  dissolved  in 
a  gallon  of  water,  and,  while  a  spray 
pump  throwing  a  mist  spray  under  con¬ 
siderable  pressure  is  the  more  economical 
implement  to  use,  equally  good  results 
will  follow  if  the  mixture  is  sprinkled 
on  with  an  ordinary  watering  pot.  In  a 
few  hours  the  leaves  will  turn  brown,  be¬ 
come  dry,  and,  apparently,  the  plants  will 
be  dead.  The  ground  should  then  be  well 
raked  with  a  steel-toothed  rake  and  lawn 
grass  sown  and  well  raked  in.  Quite 
likely  the  myrtle  will  soon  start  again 
from  the  roots ;  but,  if  so,  repeat  the  op¬ 
eration,  and  '  continue  to  repeat  it  until 
the  weed  is  completely  killed.  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  repeat  it  more 
than  four  times.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  leaves  of  the  myrtle  ,.re  broad,  slightly 
hairy,  and  that  the  ribs  run  transversely. 
Hence  the  spray  is  retained  upon  the 
leaves  until  it  has  had  time  to  kill  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  leaves  of  the  grasses 
are  narrow  and  upright,  and  with  longi¬ 
tudinal  ribs,  so  that  the  spray  will  fall 
to  the  ground  without  doing  auy  damage. 
The  cost  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  if  bought 
at  a  drug  store,  will  probably  be  10  cents 
or  more  a  pound.  If  bought  at  wholesale 
the  normal  price  is  around  $1  per  100-lb. 
sack.  Blue  vitriol  used  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  will  do  the  work  just  as  well,  but  is 
a  trifle  more  expensive.  Any  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  weed-killers  will  destroy  the  plant 
just  as  well,  but  no  better,  and  they  are 
a  good  deal  more  expensive.  Besides, 
their  basis  is  arsenate  of  soda,  which  is  a 
deadly  poison,  and  not  always  desirable 
to  use  on  a  lawn.  Salt,  either  dry  or  in 
solution,  will  kill  it.  But  salt'  works 
upon  the  rootlets  and  enough  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  saturate  the  ground,  and  it  will 
kill  all  other  lawn  vegetation  also,  until 
the  rains  have  washed  it  from  the  soil. 
The  same  is  true  of  kerosene. 

'  C.  0:  OKMSUEE. 


Increase  the 
Tractor’s  Value! 


Use~the  tractor  disk  harrow;that 
can  take  the 'place i of « a  plow—* 
gives  greater  acreage  yields 
under  all  conditions; 


DOUBLE  ACTION 

Tractor  j 
Harrows  1 


get  in  deep  —  cut 'and'stir' every 
Jm  inch  of  ground — pay  big  dividends  * 
^  on  your  tractor  outfit. '  A  size  and 
type  for  every  tractor-small  and  large -proven 
beyond  experiment  by  15  years’  use  and  devel¬ 
opment  Of  .rigid  frame  principle  applied  to  trac¬ 
tor  work.; 

t 

All  Clark  "Cutaway”  Disks;  both  cutout  and  solid, 
are  of  the  finest  cutlery  steel,  forged  sharp.  The  edge  is  the 
toughest  part;  they  consequently  stay  sharp  and  cut  easily 
and  do  not  crack,  bend  or  break  like  ordinary  disks. 
Don’t  try  to  make  an  inferior  disk  do— you  can  profit  by 
writing  today  for  full  specifications  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer,  whether  you  have  a  tractor  now  or  expect  to  buy 
one.  Give  make  and  size  of  tractor,  work  to  be  done,  etc., 
for  tillage  advice./ 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

675  MaiihStreet 

Higgahumt.Conn* 

Maker  of  thToriginal  CLARK  Disk 
Ik.  Harrows  and  Plows  f  _ 


-v- 


Clark 
“Cutaway” 
double  action 
Tractor  Harrow 


Usedsuccessfully 
with  every*Trac. 
tor  madd^ 
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They 
Just 
WON’T 
Crack ! 


Fruit  Trees  on  Shallow  Soil 


Around  my  buildings  I  have  about  an 
acre  of  land  where  ledge  is  from  six 
inches  to  two  feet  below  soil.  Would  it 
be  advisable  to  plant  fruit  trees,  cherry, 
pear,  or  apple,  on  this  land?  Would 
dwarf  or  standard  trees  be  better?  Of 
course  this  soil  becomes  very  dry  at  times, 
but  I  have  plenty  of  water.  I  also  note 
oak,  birch  and  maple  grow  to  large  size, 
and  there  are  many  apple  trees  that  have 
sprung  up,  and  one  cherry  that  does  nicely 
and  bears  a  heavy  crop.  II.  E.  w. 

Waldoboro,  Me. 


We  believe  the  Sootless  brass- 
jacketed,  mica -insulated  plug 
is  the  ideal  plug  for  your 
pleasure  car,  truck,  tractor,  or 
other  motor.  We  have  done 
our  best  to  make  it  so. 


Price  $1.50 


Theory  would  prompt  one  to  go  slow  on 
setting  fruit  trees  on  top  of  a  ledge,  but 
somehow  experience  is  the  only  safe  teach¬ 
er.  So,  if  apple  and  cherry  trees  have 
done  well,  I  should  extend,  seeking  always 
for  the  location  carrying  the  most  soil. 
Personally  I  am  not  an  ardent  supporter 
of  artificial  watering,  yet  until  trees  get 
their  root  system  well  established,  mois¬ 
ture  will  be  necessary  if  the  natural  sup¬ 
ply  is  lacking.  No,  I  should  not  try  dwarf 
trees,  but  rely  upon  the  very  best  stand¬ 
ard  two-year-olds  to  be  obtained,  looking 
to  hardiness  of  stock  and  adaptability  to 
locality,  rather  than  big  stories  or  flaring 


Oakes  &  Dow  Company 

309  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wanetah  Brand 


TAPES 


For  All  Purposes 


Especially  for  tieing  Aspara¬ 
gus  and  Celery.  Fast  colors. 
Every  spool  contains  1,000 
yards.  Sold  with  money- 
back-guarantee  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way.  Best 
prices.  We  can  save  you 
money.  Write  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Yarrington  Mills  Corporation 

Emerald  and  E.  Arizona  Sts, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENN'A 


BERRY  PLANTS 

STR  AW  BEK  K  V  PLANTS,  earliest,  latest,  largest, 
most  productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  RASP¬ 
BERRY,  BLACKBERRY. GOOS  BBEUKY.OU  APE, 
CURRANT,  AS  BAR  AG  US.  RHUBARB,  HORSE¬ 
RADISH  PLANTS,  Eli U IT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE,  CAUUFEO  W ER,  BEET,  CELERY,  EGG.  HRUS- 


SELs'sPRbUT^^KALE.TET^’UtiBi  VlNIONr"!* AftsY.EY,  SAGE, 
PEPPER,  SWE^T  POTATO.  TOMATO  PLANTS.  Catalog  free. 


HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y. 


Howard  17  Strawberry 


will  produce  12.01)0  Qts.  per  acre.  ERSKINE  PARK  EVER- 
BEARING  RASPBERRY  is  superior  to  the  St.  Regis  in 
every  respect.  Send  for  Price  List. 

O.  s.  PRATT,  -  Athol.  Man, 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 


and 

Baskets 


Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  ana. 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 


Hew  Albany  Box  A  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany .Ind. 


6-YR.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

For  this  year’s  crop.  $1  dozen;  $4  hundred;  $20 
thousand.  4-yr.  roots,  $3.50  hundred ;  $12  thou¬ 
sand  3-yr.  roots,  $1.50  hundred;  $8  thousaiid. 

IIAItliY  L.  SQUIRES,  -  Good  Ground,  N. A  . 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ten  of  tho  best  kinds  selected  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred— Early,  Midsaason  and  Late.  A  Iso  CABBAGE,  CEL¬ 
ERY,  TOMATO.  PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  in  season, 
Send  for  our  1919  price  list.  Caleb  liojfgs  &  Son. 

_.  sswo|j 


ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


Two-Year  Asparagus  Crowns 


Seed.  Finest  variety  produced  and  highly  ruit-re- 
sistant.  SI. 50  per  im) ;  S12  per  1,000,  delivered  free. 
Cash  with  order.  Nutledge  Farms,  R.  F.  0.  No.  3,  Kingston  N.  Y. 


Hudson  Valley  by  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr,  Tea- 
tor  and  others.  1  have  seen  the  fruit,  I 
have  seen  the  trees,  in  bearing  and  out.  I 
am  also  rather  familiar  with  conditions 
around  Amenia  and  most  of  the  Harlem 
Valley,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  I  would 
place  the  Newtown  Pippin  rather  fat- 
down  on  the  list  of  apples  as  a  money 
maker.' 

As  to  top-working,  I  rather  doubt  the 
wisdom  in  this  case.  The  advantages 
generally  sought  in  top-working  are  a 
straight,  strong,  disease-resisting  stem  or 
trunk,  and  strong,  disease-resisting  frame¬ 
work.  The  Newtown  Pippin  tree  is  above 
the  average  in  this  respect  in  the  Hudson 
Valley,  provided  the  young  trees  are 
sprayed  to  keep  the  foliage  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  very  subject  to  apple  scab 
and  other  diseases  that  attack  the  foliage, 
which  will  materially  check  growth,  and 
weaken  the  trees,  if  spraying  is  withheld 
until  trees  begin  to  bear.  While  not  quite 
as  desirable  as  some  varieties  we  might 
buy,  it  may  be  much  better  than  those 
we  might  get,  especially  if  it  were  known 
you  intended  them  for  top-working. 

In  top-working  I  prefer  cleft-grafting 
after  trees  are  five  or  six  years  grown. 
At  that  age  we  can  be  rather  sure  of  our 
stock,  and  if  it  has  superior  resisting 
qualities,  get  the  advantage  of  this  in  the 
inner  framework,  as  well  as  the  trunk. 
The  most  desirable  varieties  for  stocks  in 
this  section  would  be  Golden  Sweet,  Tol- 
man  Sweet,  Northwestern  Greening,  Hol¬ 
land  Pippin  and  Fall  Pippin,  all  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  so-often  recommended  Spy,  be¬ 
cause  hardier,  more  disease  resistant  and 
of  greater  early  spread  of  frame. 

The  fine  art  of  grafting  is  in  placing 
the  graft  so  the  future  tree  will  be  well 
headed.  Most  people  fail  to  work  enough 
lower  branches,  and,  in  proper  placing,  to 
get  the  desired  spread  in  grafted  trees 
Many  times,  instead,  grafts  are  clustered 
in  the  center  of  the  tree,  and,  the  top  be¬ 
ing  well  cut  away,  it  causes  a  little  pear- 
shaped  tree  and  takes  many  years  of  in¬ 
telligent  work  to  change  into  a  spreading 
open  head,  with  sufficient  bearing  surface 
to  make  it  as  profitable  as  it  should  be. 
Varieties  differ  greatly,  but  ratio  be¬ 
tween  bearing  surface  and  profit,  never. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  wh.  tiotaling. 


Srawbcrry  Plants  5^, fftles 

to  select  from  incrindiiiK  the  Fall-bearing.  Semi  for  ,  r<  ,  ...  T,  0  „ 

free  catalog.  J.  KElFFORD  HALL,  Dept.  2,  Rhodesdale,  Md.  Large  Cherry  Stock  Set  with  our  Scions 


MILLION  STRAWBERRY  Roxpbvrry  Plants 

Fruit  Trees,  Rliubai  b.  Asparagus  roots,  vegetable  plants 
and  seed  potatoes.  Catalog  free.  Michael  N.  Borgo, Vineland,  N.J. 


sell,  and 
or  those 


Strawberry 


PLANTS.  Money  Making  Varieties.  Catalog 
Free.  BASIL  l’ERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Sll  n  A  N  The  new  drought-resistant  forage 
U  U  |Y  plant.  1-7  tons  yield  per  acre.  A 

Gn  A  c  C  gn  at  feed  for  stock.  Write  for  sam- 
KH93  pies  tnd  growing  instructions. 

*HE  HOLMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  CO.,  Boa  K.  Canton,  Ohio 


Both  Wakefield’s  and  Copenhagen 
_  i  per  1,000.  Ctr.  free. 

Plants  Ready  May  10.  S.  A.  VIRDIN,  Haktly,  Delaware 


Cabbage  Plants  Market  @  08c,  per  1,000.  _’Cir.  free. 


Tomato  Plants  8T0:vE*  Tlie  Standard  canning  variety. 


@  88c.  per  1,000.  Circular  free.  Plants 
Reddy  May  26.  S.  A.  VIH1HN,  llartly,  Relawure 


sSiiLarge  Improved  Red  Cuthbert  Raspberry  Roots 

BEST  EVER.  Only  #3  per  100.  Lit.  TO  It  IIS,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs,  11.  R.  Ely  $  1  -  ‘  b 

Old  Time  Gardens 

By  A .  AT.  Earle 

Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 
Haunts  By  AT.  O.  Wright 
Plant  Physiology  By  Duggav 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N 


2.50 


2.00 

1.60 


Howard  No.  17  Strawberry  explains  why.  Plants  for 

Sale*  by  the  introducer.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN.  North  Stonington,  Conn. 


Jones’ Nut  Trees 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 


Vegetable  Gardening 
Vegetable  Forcing  . 


....  $1-75 
. 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


My  hardy  Pennsylvania-grown 
grafted  trees  arc  the  best  for 
eastern  and  northern  planting. 
Handsome  catalogue  sent  tree 
— write  today. 

J.  F.  JONES.  Nat  Tree  Specialist 
BOX  R  LANCASTE  R,  PENNA 


pictures.  Agents  are  out  to 
naturally  push  new  varieties 
most  numerous  in  the  nursery. 

Waldoboro  formerly  produced  a  good 
variety  of  apples,  so  that  selection  for  a 
new  orchard  can  be  greatly  simplified  by 
consulting  old-time  growers  and  getting 
their  experience.  Lying  along  the  coast, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  go  very  far  afield 
after  varieties  not  yet  tested  in  your  lo¬ 
cality.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  live 
interest  in  trying  out  a  few  of  the  better 
class  of  varieties  not  yet  proven.  Per¬ 
sonal  inspection  of  trees  will  reveal  phys¬ 
ical  defects,  but,  except  with  a  few,  the 
production  of  fruit  is  necessary  to  prove 
| a  tree  true  to  name;  hence  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  rigid  guarantee,  extending  over 
a  term  of  years  long  enough  to  establish 
the  fact.  g.  M.  TwrrcHKLL. 


orchard  has  been  badly 
curculio.  The  trees  run  from 


Control  of  Curculio 

For  several  seasons  the  fruit  crop  in  a 
part  of  our  apple 
damaged  by 
about  eight  to  12  years  old.  A  part  of 
these  orchards  was  set  with  peach  trees 
as  fillers,  which  may  bo  partly  the  cause 
of  this  aggravated  condition.  The  place 
seems  polluted  with  the  insects,  and  mod¬ 
erate  applications  of  arsenical  poison, 
such  as  will  control  the  codling  moth, 
seems  to  have  not  effect  of  the  curuclio. 
What  would  you  do?  Advice  is  plentiful, 
but  I  would  like  to  find  someone  who  has 
had  just  such  a  condition  and  has  been 
able  to  master  it.  Of  course  we  have  the 
life  history  of  the  insect,  etc.,  and  we 
know  just  how  hard  it  is  to  hit  this  fellow 
because  of  the  veru  nature  of  the  insect. 

Pennsylvania.  david  plank. 


NEW  GR  APE-THE  HUBBARD 

Superior  quality  with  distinct  flavor  that 
is  refreshing.  Sweet,  few  seeds,  skin  thin, 
bunch  and  berries  large.  Early  2-year  old 
vines  $1.50  each;  10  for  $12.  postpaid. 

Sunni v  of  roots  limited.  Order  early. 
HUBBARD  is  the  best  new  black  grape 
we  have  tested.  Circular  Free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  COMPANY 
Box  20,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


SMRAPE-VIHES 


m 

be 


69  varieties.  Also  Bmall  Fruits,  Trees,  etc. 

stock,  Genuine,  cheap.  2sample  vines  mailed  for  10  c.  Dts- 

cripLi ve  catalog  free.  LEWIS  BOE8CH,BoxL,Frcdoiua;N«x» 


m  1 1 1 1 1 1  n  ummiiMMtMift 

Every  Farm 
Should  Have  an  Orchard 


- TT  k'„iiv  T?rAo  )  Trees  The  nrices  are  RIGHT.  The  trees  are  all  perfect  specimens, 

is  >~;w.  — >**«  -  — 

..KIE  V  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSeWb,  ««>*  MAIN.  STREET, _  11ANKVILLE,  N  Y. 


Growing  Newtown  Pippins 

I  would  like  to  grow  Newtown  Pippin 
apples,  but  the  tree  is  a  very  slow  grower 
in  this  locality.  Would  you  advise  setting 
some  quick-growing  tree,  and  later  graft¬ 
ing  on  the  Newtowns?  What  variety 
would  you  think  best  suited  for  this?  The 
Newtown  grows  here  very  well  after  you 
get  the  tree.  I  have  been  setting  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  Baldwins,i  and  they  do  very  well 
‘this  locality,  though  the  tree  seems  to 
short  lived.  J*  B> 

Amenia,  N.  Y. 

It  would  seem  one  should  decide  first 
of  all  as  to  the  advisability  of  growing  the 
Newtown  Pippin  at  all  in  New  York 
State.  Preferably  the  thing  that  should 
be  given  most  consideration  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  custom.  It  is  many  times  desir- 
lable  to  try  new  varieties  in  certain  local¬ 
ities,  but  seldom  to  try  varieties  that 
were  once  well  established  and  later  grad¬ 
ually  crowded  out  by  other  varieties. 
Personally  I  am  well  aware  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Newtown  Pippins  grown  in  the 


The  Farm  Orchard 

Your  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  farm 
orchard  have  been  very  interesting.  I  can¬ 
not  agree  with  you,  however,  that  the 
farm  orchard  should  contain  100  trees.  1 
know  of  too  many  orchards  of  about  that 
size,  or  even  smaller,  that  have  been  sadly 
neglected  because  the  farmer  has  not  had 
time  to  give  them  sufficient  attention.  If 
the  orchard  had  hut  20  or  25  trees,  and 
these  of  the  varieties  that  would  furnish  a 
succession  of  fruit  from  Summer  to  Fall, 
and  then  have  an  abundant  supply  to  last 
throughout  the  Winter,  the  farmer’s  wants 
for  fruit  should  be  well  taken  care  of. 
With  more  trees  than  this  the  general 
farmer  will  not  give  them  the  care  they 
should  have ;  consequently 
get  any  fruit  from  a  larger 
trees  and  space. 

Crown  Point,  Ind. 

It.  N.-Yr. — We  are  not  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  number  of  trees,  and 


they  will  not 
investment  of 
V.  A.  PLACE. 


very  likely  the  above  is  a  fair  statement. 
We  do,  however,  want,  an  orchard  on  every 
farm. 


“I  really  cannot  see  you,”  said  ^  the 
busy  man  with  some  irritation.  “Then 
it’s  lucky  I  called,"  returned  the  intruder 
calmly,  “i  represent  a  firm  of  opticians.” 
— Boston  Transcript. 
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( Before ) 

West  Michigan  Pike  near  Whitehall,  Mich.,  before 
it  teas  treated  with  “Tarvia-B." 


Preserves  Roads 
Prevents  Dust ~ 


This  photograph  shows 
an  auto-tank  sprayer 


How  Good  Roads  Pay! 


(After) 


The  same  road  made  smooth,  dustless, 
and  traffic-proof  with  “ Tarvia-B 


A  few  years  ago  the  West 
Michigan  Pike  (illustrated  above) 
was  an  arid  stretch  of  sandy 
road  in  dry  weather  with  here 
and  there  a  boggy  spot  which 
became  a  quagmire  in  wet 
weather. 

Over  this  pike  the  farm-wagons 
labored  slowly,  carrying  extra- 
light  loads  to  the  market.  A  good- 

sized  load  couldn’t  possibly  be 
hauled. 

Today  the  Whitehall  Section 
of  the  pike  has  a  smooth,  firm, 
easy-traction  Tarvia  surface  that 
is  free  from  dust  and  mud. 

Over  it  moves  more  traffic  in 
a  week  than  formerly  passed  over 
it  in  a  month.  From  miles  out 
along  the  pike  come  customers 

were  seen  in  town 
before  the  Tarvia  road  shortened 
the  trip. 


The  ineffectual  grading  and 
filling  and  draining  and  wholesale 
overhauling  which  the  old  road 
required  so  often,  is  now  all  done 
away  with. 

The  Tarvia  road  is  automobile- 
proof,  frost-proof,  and  water¬ 
proof. 

As  a  community  investment, 
the  new  road  pays  huge  dividends 
— dividends  in  maintenance  sav¬ 
ings,  in  increased  property  values 
and  in  greatly  increased  business 
—for  the  farmers  can  now  haul 
their  produce  to  their  markets 
quickly  and  easily. 

Today  the  nation  needs  good 
roads  as  never  before.  The  public 
highways  offer  the  only  means 
of  helping  out  the  railroads  and 
adding  to  our  transportation  facil¬ 
ities.  The  improvement  of  our 


highways  is  essential  to  the 
country’s  prosperity. 

Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  be¬ 
fore  taxpayers  as  well  as  road 
authorities,  The  Barrett  Company 
has  organized  a  Special  Service 
Department  which  keeps  up  to 
the  minute  on  all  road  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest 
office  regarding  road  conditions 
or  problems  in  your  vicinity,  the 
matter  will  have  the  prompt  at¬ 
tention  of  experienced  engineers. 

This  service  is  free  for  the 
asking. 

If  you  want  better  roads  and 
lower  taxes ,  this  Department  can 
greatly  assist  you.  Booklet  free 
on  request. 

Illustrated  booklets  free  upon  request . 
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Stop  the  Theft  of  Power 

It  is  not  necessary  to  put  up  with  loss  of 
power  and  waste  of  oil  and  gas.  Don’t  let  badly 
fitting  piston  rings  steal  your  motor’s  power  and 
your  gasoline.  Install  a  full  set  of 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 


Increase  Power — Decrease  Carbon 
Save  Gas 

By  creating  uniform  pressure  on  the  cylinder  walls, 
McQuay-Norris  \ t».K-Soor  Piston  Rings  stop  piston 
ring  leakage,  increase  power,  decrease  carbon  and 
save  fuel  and  oil. 

Wherever  you  are  you  can  get  them  to  fit  any  car, 
truck  and  tractor.  Jobbers  and  supply  houses  in 
over  300  distributing  points  carry  complete  stocks  jof 
standard  sizes  and  over-sizes,  backed  by  a  factory 
stock  of  3,000  unusual  sizes.  You  don’t  have  to  wait 
— the  rings  are  awaiting  your  order. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

“To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power”—  a  simple, 
clear  explanation  cf  piston  rings,  their 
construction  and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

2878  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


McQUAY-NORRIS 

RINGS 

A  special  ring  for 
engines  that  pump 
oil. 

Used  in  top  groove 
only  of  pistons 
to  control  excess 
oil,  with  McQuay- 
Norris  \  iftw-feor 
Piston  Rings  in 
lower  grooves  to 
insure  maximum 
compression  and 
^  fuel  economy. 


The  Farmer  and  His  Car 

Electrical  Equipment 


Homer  Users 
Tell  the  Homer 
Story  Best: 

“I  can  think  of  nothing 
that  would  tempt  me  to 
again  use  a  heating 
stove  of  any  kind,  with 
all  the  dust  and  dirt 
it  entails.” 

Wm.  B.  Darling, 

Adrian,  Mich. 


When  You  Take  Down 
tour  Stoves  This  Spring 

Take  them  down  for  good.  Rid  yourself  forever  of 
this  disagreeable  bother,  dust  and  dirt.  Save  your 
rugs  and  furniture,  keep  your  rooms  and  walls  clean 
and  free  from  smoke,  ashes,  dirt— and  at  the  same  time 
enjoy  plentyof  uniform  heatwith  less  costand  trouble. 

The  Homer  Pipeless  Furnace— especially  adapted  for 
houses  already  built — can  be  installed  in  one  day,  without 
tearing  up  floors  and  partitions,  or  disturbing  the  family. 
'With  your  stoves  down,  you  have  no  heat  for  chilly,  rainy 
days,  in  late  spring  or  early  fall. 

With  a  Homer,  a  little  kindling  will  keep  you  In  comfort 
whenever  the  weather  is  bad.  Then,  when  winter  sets  In, 
you’ll  enjoy  a  healthful  warmth,  in  all  rooms,  such  as 
you’ve  never  known  before. 

35,000  Satisfied  Homer  Users — Eight  Years  of  Success 


TheHomerFumaceCo.  invented  andperfected 
the  pipeless  furnace.  In  accord  with  Nature's 
laws,  the  hot  air  rises  and  the  cold  air  descends 
through  the  combination  register  di  rectly  over 
the  furnace,  heating  every  room  comfortably. 
No  heat  lost  in  useless,  expensive  piping. 

Assures  perfect  ventilation,  air  kept  pure  by 
constant  circulation.  Costs  less,  uccs  less  fuel 
and  gives  more  beat  than  stoves  or  pipe  fur¬ 
naces.  Burns  coal,  coke,  wood,  cobs.  Food 
keeps  better  in  cool  Homer  cellars. 


It  Satisfies 


It  Ventilates 
■»  Coupon  “«"* 


It  Heats 


Homer  Furnace  Co..  Dept.  B-4  Homer,  Mich. 


Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me  full  Information 
about  the  Homer  Pipeless  Furnace— and  how  I  can  get  more 
heat  in  a _  room  house  with  less  fuel,  cost  and  bother. 


Name  _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  JD 


State 


City 


Homer  furnace  parts  are  made  of  our  special 
brand,  secret  process,  rust  resistingSTROKEL 
Iron.  Will  not  chip  or  break  as  ordinary  cast 
Iron  docs.  All  parts,  except  grates,  guaran¬ 
teed  for  five  years. 

The  Homer  cost  is  surprisingly  low.  Quickly 
pays  for  itself  with  the  fuel  it  saves.  Our 
booklets  fully  explain  how  you  can  get  more 
heat,  at  less  co6t,  with  less  bother— as  thous¬ 
ands  of  others  are  doing.  Clip  the  coupon  and 
send  for  them  now. 


Automobile  owners  usually  assume  that 
the  electrical  part  of  the  car’s  equipment 
will  continue  to  operate  correctly  ‘until 
something  goes  dead  wrong.  Such  reli¬ 
ance  is  placed  in  these  devices  that  when¬ 
ever  a  fault  does  occur  the  driver  is  gen¬ 
erally  at  sea  as  to  the  cause.  It.  is  for 
this  reason  that  every  owner  should  know 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  electrical 
appointments  of  his  car,  so  as  not  only 
to  overcome  minor  disturbances,  but  to 
keep  it.  in  service  at  its  best  efficiency. 
There  are  many  things  about  the  battery 
and  its  related  devices  that  can  be  learned 
by  one  not  specially  versed  in  electricity. 

Ignition,  starting  and  lighting  comprise 
the  three  electrical  circuits  on  any  ear 
with  self-starter.  The  driver  will  at  once 
find  himself  in  trouble  in  case  the  circuit 
breaks  on  any  system.  The  battery,  start¬ 
ing  switch,  starting  motor  and  wires  with 
connections  make  up  the  starting  system. 
When  trouble  in  getting  off  takes  place, 
the  cause  of  it  can  be  traced  to  one  of 
these  four  parts.  If  the  battery  is  sus¬ 
pected,  the  substitution  of  another  would 
at  once  indicate  if  the  trouble  were  there, 
but  iu  most  instances  of  trouble  another 
battery  would  not  be  accessible.  A  hy¬ 
drometer  is  a  handy  little  article  to  carry 
in  the  car  for  such  an  emergency  in  test¬ 
ing  battery,  and  another  method  is  to 
turn  on  lights.  A  short-circuit  at  the 
battery  can  be  found  by  removing  the  neg¬ 
ative  wire  from  the  battery  and  putting 
one  of  the  test  lamp  terminals  iu  contact 
with  the  negative  pole  of  battery  and  the 
other  terminal  in  contact  with  end  of  the 
detached  negative  wire.  In  case  of  short- 
circuit  the  lamp  will  generally  light  un¬ 
less  some  special  conditions  obtain.  It 
might  be  that  there  is  a  short-circuit  of 
the  entire  starting  motor  formed  by  a 
ground  between  the  battery  and  the  start¬ 
er,  and  p.  second  ground  between  the  start¬ 
er  and  the  starting  switch.  In  case  of 
this  kind  the  test  lamp  will  not  light  un¬ 
less  the  starting  switch  is  closed. 

It  is  well  to  examine  the  starting  switch 
carefully  to  see  that  none  of  the  parts  is 
fused  or  burned  away,  and  that  all  con¬ 
nections  are  firm  and  solid.  Sometimes  it 
is  hard  to  locate  a  grounded  or  short-cir¬ 
cuited  starting  switch  from  the  insulation 
concealing  the  break.  It  will  pay  to  ex¬ 
amine  most  carefully  before  going  to  some 
other  part  of  the  system. 

The  starting  motor  is  liable  to  but  very 
few  ills,  and  these  are  more  likely  to  be  of 
a  mechanical  than  an  electric  nature.  On 
both  the  starting  motor  and  the  lighting 
generator,  dirty  commutators  and  minor 
faults  in  brushes  and  brush  holders  form 
the  greatest  amount  of  trouble.  In  the 
commutator  the  segments  may  be  short- 
circuited  or  loose,  or  blackened  and  rough, 
due  to  the  use  of  worn  or  short  brushes, 
cheap  brushes  with  poor  electrical  qual¬ 
ities,  poor  contact  between  brushes  and 
commutator,  or  poor  contact  due  to  weak 
brush-spring  pressure.  The  causes  for 
these  are  all  self-evident  and  can  be  read¬ 
ily  seen  on  inspection.  The  brush  should 
make  a  good,  firm  contact  with  the  com¬ 
mutator,  fitting  it,  exactly.  Brushes  should 
be  examined  for  grounds,  poor  spring  ten¬ 
sion,  sticking  in  holder,  had  fit  to  commu¬ 
tator  surface,  and  overheated  holders.  In 
most  cases  sticking  is  caused  by  grease 
or  dirt. 

The  lighting  system  consists  of  two 
main  parts,  one  including  the  battery 
lamps  and  switch  buttons  with  connecting 
wires,  and  the  other  the  generator,  bat¬ 
tery  and  the  cut-out  relay  system,  with 
fuse  connections  and  regulator.  4  he 
lighting  circuit  is  very  simple,  consisting 
of  the  wiring  from  battery  through  am¬ 
meter  and  switch  buttons  to  lights  an  1 
back  to  battery.  Almost  every  car  made 
has  some  litle  variation  in  system,  so  in¬ 
struction  sheet  for  particular  car  should 
be  studied  before  attempting  a  repair. 
Usually  a  diagram  of  the  .system  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  car. 

The  part  of  the  lighting  system  made  up 
of  the  generator,  regulator  mechanism, 
etc.,  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  repaired  by 
amateurs.  The  regulator  is  generally 
sealed  at  the  factory,  and  when  this  seal 
I  is  broken  by  anyone  hut  au  authorized 


person  the  guarantee  of  the  manufacturer 
is  declared  void.  The  ammeter  is  helpful 
in  finding  trouble  in  the  lighting  system, 
as  should  current  be  indicated'  when  the 
switches  are  off  it  at  once  suggests  a 
short-circuit. 

When  testing  a  battery  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  if  the  troubles  are  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  entire  battery  or  con¬ 
fined  to  one  or  two  cells.  This  can  be  de¬ 
termined  by  placing  a  small  voltmeter 
across  each  coll  to  indicate  if  it  is  giving 
the  two  volts  that  are  required.  Per¬ 
haps  the  first  place  to  look  for  trouble  in 
the  battery  is  with  the  electrolite.  This 
should  be  kept  up  to  the  proper  level  by 
adding  distilled  water  frequently  so  that 
the  plates  are  kept  covered.  The  battery 
in  which  the  plates  are  not  fully  covered 
has  a  decreased  capacity,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  active  material  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  plate  become  hardened  and  unfit  for 
use.  Another  point  to  observe  is  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  electrolite,  which 
should  be  between  1:725  and  1,200  when 
the  battery  is  fully  charged.  A  battery 
should  never  be  discharged  below  1,150. 
The  instrument  used  for  making  these 
tests  is  the  hydrometer,  costing  about  $1. 
About  all  that  the  owner  can  do  to  the 
battery  itself  is  to  see  that  the  readings 
are  as  they  should  be.  A.  II.  P. 


Septic  Tank  Questions 


Area  Required  for  Septic  Tank 

We  are  building  a  house  on  our  place 
and  would  like  to  install  a  septic  tank. 
We  understand  it  requires  quite  a  little 
land  to  operate  the  system.  We  have 
about  125  feet  of  land  back  of  the  house 
which  could  lie  used  for  the  tank  and 
discharge  pipes.  F.  B. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  of 
land  would  be  ample  for  the  disposal 
system  of  a  septic  tank,  the  runs  of  tile 
from  which  arc  best  not  over  50  feet  in 
length.  A  series  of  these,  side  by  side 
and  a  few  feet  apart,  will  provide  dis¬ 
posal  area  enough  for  any  number  of 
people  in  a  family.  Where  there  are  no 
wells  within  several  hundred  feet  and  the 
soil  is  gravelly  a  cesspool  answers  the 
purpose  of  liquid  sewage  disposal  very 
well  aud,  of  course,  at  small  expense. 
Such  cesspools  can  never  be  considered 
entirely  safe,  however,  if  water  for  house¬ 
hold  purposes  is  taken  from  wells  in  the 
vicinity.  In  some  communities  they 
would  uot  be  permitted.  A  properly  con¬ 
structed  septic  tank  is  safe  and  compara¬ 
tively  inexpensive.  I’lans  for  one  were 
given  on  page  172,  issue  of  Feb.  1. 

if.  B.  l>. 


Rainwater  in  Septic  Tank 

On  page  172  you  gave  a  description 
and  plan  of  a  septic  tank.  Can  a  septic 
tank  be  built  to  take  care  of  three  rain 
conductors  from  roof  of  house,  hath,  toi¬ 
let  and  kitchen  sink?  C.  P. 

The  rain  conductors  from  a  roof  should 
not  be  carried  into  a  septic  tank,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  purify  the  house 
sewage.  The  bath,  toilets,  kitchen  sinks, 
etc.,  are  all  taken  care  of  by  the  septic 
tank,  which  should  be.  large  enough  to 
hold  all  liquids  that  may  be  discharged 
into  it  in  24  hours.  The  necessary  size 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  number  of 
people  served  by  it.  For  a  family  of  from 
six  to  eight,  a  length  of  six  feet,  a  width 
of  three  feet  and  a  depth  of  4%  feet  is 
ample,  less  would  probably  do.  Sudden 
flushing  of  such  a  tank  by  rain  water 
from  roofs  would  interfere  with  its  ac¬ 
tion  ;  only  the  liquids  naturally  accom¬ 
panying  house  wastes  should  be  carried 
into  it. 


M.  B.  1). 


Septic  Tank  in  Cellar 

I  want  to  make  two  or  three  septic 
tanks  and  would  like  to  know  if  it  would 
do  to  make  one  in  the  cellar  if  it  is  well 
trapped  between  tank  and  closet,  and  run 
out  in  an  iron  pipe,  and  then  in  a  loose 
cement  pipe.  C.  E.  N. 

Some  authorities  say  that  a  septic  tank 
may  be  safely  built  iu  the  cellar,  others 
that  it  should  never  be  less  than  several 
feet  outside.  As  some  ground  for  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  discharge  from  a  tank  must 
be  available,  I  can  hardly  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  ever  putting  a  tank  into  the  cel¬ 
lar,  and  I  certainly  should  not  advise  it 
unless  absolutely  unavoidable.  m.  b.  d. 
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DIBBLE’S 

SEED  CORN 


Northern  grown,  hardy,  acclimated  from  hand 
selected  ears,  shelled,  recleaned,  screened  and 
graded.  Every  lot  tested  in  our  own  Labora¬ 
tory  for  Purity,  Moisture  and  Germination  and 
every  bag  has  a  tag  showing  results  of  our  test. 
Average  germination  tests  to  date,  above  95% 
and  to  give  you  positive  Seed  Corn  Insurance. 
Dibble’s  Seed  Corn  is  sold  subject  to  any  test 
you  choose  to  make  within  ten  days  after  you 
receive  it.  Your  money  back  if  you  want 
it  without  question  or  quibble. 

HEADQUARTERS 
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Mammoth  Yellow  Flint.  A  heaping  buh  el,  Scripture  measure.  Every  ear  12  to  15  ins.  long 


K  f.. 


Gold  Nugget  Flint  Corn 


For  New  York  Grown  “State”  Yel¬ 
low  Flint  Corn.  Dibble’s  Mammoth 
Yellow  Flint.  Longest  ears, [tallest  stalks, 
most  productive  Flint  corn  grown.  (See  cut) 

II.  A.  Medlong,  Oswego  Co..  N.  Y., 
reports:  “400  bu.  from  '2  acres.” 

Ora  D.  Blanchard.  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  Y.,  writes:  “Produced  243  bu. 
from  peck  of  seed.” 

From  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  K. 
A.  Beach  states:  “Raised  400  bu. 
from  %  bu.  and  the  crop  of  Win.  II. 
Knox,  Strafford  Co..  X.  II.,  grew 
12-14  feet  high,  with  ears  10-18 
inches  in  length.” 

Another  good  variety  though  a  lit¬ 
tle  later  in  maturing  is  the  Gold 
Nugget. 

In  many  sections  a  type  of  Yellow 
Flint  or  rather  a  hybrid  of  Flint  and 
Yellow  Dent  called  Luce's  Favorite 
is  giving  good  results. 

Dibble's  prices  above  three  kinds: 
Feck,  enough  to  plant  one  acre, 
SI. 25;  bushel.  $4.00;  10  bushels. 

$3.75  per  bushel;  50  bushels  at  $3.50 
per  bushel.  BAGS  FREE. 
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Mammoth  White  Dent  Corn  twice  as  high  as  the  Percheron* 


ENSILAGE  CORN  ON  EARTH 

Dibble’s  Early  Yellow  Dent,  early,  splendid  grower,  best  kind  for  the  extreme  North  along  the  Canadian  border. 

r.  N.  II..  Wm.  Guldner,  Farming-ton,  Mich..  From  'Watertown.  N.  Y.,  C.  L.  Beecher 


St.  Ansel’s  College,  Manehestt 
states:  "Stalks  12-14  feet  high,  ears  al 
most  ripe,  22  tons  to  the  acre.” 
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writes:  “Germination  08%.-  stalks  lo  feet 
high,  ripened  in  100  days.’.’ 

Dibble’s  Improved  Learning,  probably  the  most 
popular  ensilage  sort  for  the  Eastern  State*. 

“Corn  stood  12-13  feet  high,  ears  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  8  feet  from  the  ground,”  is  the  testimony 
of  Wm.  Brooks,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

F,  L.  Parmelee,  Putney.  Vt.,  writes:  “Grew 
1 5—10  feet  high,  many  stalks  have  four  ears. 

Six  acres  filled  a  100-tou  silo.” 

Ernest  Poser.  Bethel.  Conn.:  “Filled  a  silo 
12x20  feet  from  5  acres.” 

On  Lucius  Baldwin’s  farm,  Cayuga,  X.  Y. : 
“Grew  18-20  feet  high.” 

R.  B.  Fraser,  Ferndale,  X.  Y.:  “Filled  a 
14x26-foot  silo  from  4  acres  and  sold  a  neighbor 
10  tons.  Each  stalk  had  1-3  well-filled  ears.”  ~- 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  White  Dent,  the  rankest 
growing  white  corn  of  Xorthern  origin,  the  kind 
that  grows  the  big  stalks  with  ears  on  them. 


reports:  "Germination  100%,  well  ma¬ 
tured.  ears  on  nearly  every  stalk.” 

E.  J.  Scliurr,  McDonald,  Pa.,  writes:  “Largest 
crop  I  ever  grew,  two  ears  to  a  stalk,  filled  a 
16x32-foot  silo  from  7  acres  and  husked  300 
bushels.” 

On  the  King  Hill  Stock  Farm.  Surprise.  X.  Y. : 
“It  grew  18  feet  high.  25  loads  to  the  acre.” 

We  have  also  a  limited  amount  of  extra  Early 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent  or  Poor  Man's  Dent. 
Dibble's  Prices  on  above  four  kinds: 

I  - 1 0  bushels  at . $3.00  per  bu. 

10-50  bushels  at .  2.75  per  bu. 

50  bushels  or  over  at .  2.50  per  bu. 

Bags  free,  of  course. 

If  you  pay  more  than  Dibble's  Prices  for  Seed 
Corn,  you  are  deliberately  throwing  money  away. 

If  you  should  be  able  to  buy  for  less,  well.  Dib¬ 
ble's  ten-day-money-back-if-you-want-it  guaran¬ 
tee  is  back  of  every  bushel  of  Dibble’s  Seed  Corn. 

We  handled  over  100.000  bushels  of  Seed  Corn 
last  year.  W  c  hope  to  sell  more  this  season. 
Join  the  ever  increasing  army  of  Farmers  who 
plant  Dibble’s  Seed  Corn  annually. 


Wm.  P.  Brooks,  [sec  testimonial 1 

Early  Learning  Fine  for  Ensilage 
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R.  B.  Anderson,  Guilford,  Conn.:  “Filled  a 
300-ton  silo  from  12%  acres.  Stalks  as  high  as 
22  feet.  Ears  hardened  by  Sept.  28th.” 

address  *-ibble’S  Farm  Se6d  Catal°B’  Mon«y  Saving  Price  List  and  Samples  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER  "RSIS* 

FARM  SEED  HEADQUARTERS,  >'“• 

Buy  Direct — Save  Money 
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The  RURAL 


MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN 
PHOSPHORUS 

WITH  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  COSTING  MORE 
THAN  DOUBLE  THE  USUAL  PRICE,  MAKE 
YOUR  MANURE  GO  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE 
BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

ANALYZING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Is  an  ideal  material  for  the  Dairyman  or  Market  Gardener  to  use. 
Added  to  manure  it  supplies  Phosphorus  in  a  most  desirable  form. 

A  few  loads  of  manure,  to  each  of  which  a  bag  of  Barium-Phosphate 


has 

the 

is 


a 
acre 


than  three  or  four  times 


been  added,  will  produce  more  Corn  per 
amount  of  manure  used  alone. 

Barium-Phosphate  is  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  salt,  of  Barium,  ■which 
soluble  in  water,  and  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

IT  SUPPLIES  PHOSPHORUS  AT  A  LOW  COST 

Every  farmer  knows  that  so  long  as  he  can  grow  clover,  he  caai  grow 
anything  else,  and  the  converse  is  also  true,  that  where  clover  persistently 
refuses  to  grow,  owing  to  acid  conditions,  then  other  crop*  must  steadily 
deteriorate. 

Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying  Phosphorus 

Sweetens  the  Soil 

and  INSURES  a  LUXURIANT  GROWTH  OF  CLOVER 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  LIME 


crops,  Barium-Phos- 
the  fertility  of  your 


Used  with  manure,  or  plowed  under  with  green 
phatc  alone,  will  produce  good  yields,  and  build  up 
farm. 

This  material  is  being  used  by  some  of  the  most  successful  farmers  and 
market  gardeners  in  New  York  and  New  England,  and  in  giving  excellent 
results. 

WHY  NOT  GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL 

We  urge  that  you  order  at  least  a  few  tons  of  this  material  and  give  it 
a  fair  trial. 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  in  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  at  the  following  prices: 

Carloads,  15  tons  or  more  $21.50  per  ton 

Less  Carloads,  1  ton  or  more  23.50  per  ton 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  books : 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  FOR  GENERAL  FARM  CROPS. 
BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  FOR  MARKET  GARDEN  CROPS. 
BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


FARMERS 

ARE  WORKING  HARDER 

And  using  their  feet  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  For  all  these  workers  the  frequent 
use  of  Allen’s  Foot=Ease,  the  antiseptic 
powder  to  be  shaken  into  the  shoes  and 
sprinkled  in  the  foot-bath,  increases  their 
efficiency  and  insures  needed  physical  com¬ 
fort.  It  takes  the  Friction  from  the  Shoe, 
freshens  tin*  feet,  and  prevents  tired,  ach¬ 
ing  and  blistered  feet.  Women  everywhere 
arc  constant  users  of  Allen’s  Foot-Fuse. 
Don’t  get  foot  sore,  get  Allen’s  Foot  Ease. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere 


QAYTON  AJRLES^ 


HOLLAND  t, 


SIMONS  &  CO.,  Nieuwe  haven 
147,  Rotterdam,  Holland 

wish  to  ronve-.'m  sevoral  first-class  firms  in  copper 
armatures,  elect' utoi.hnlc-l  and  agricultural  articles. 


MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS,  by 
W.  A .  S  to  ck  inti :  an  excellent  dairy 
book.  For  aale  by  Rutx'  New  -  Yorker 


Can’t  Puncture 
Can’t  Blow  Out 

Piers  of  live,  elastic  rubber 

built  about  one  inch  opurt  inside 
the  casing  and  vulcanized  or 
welded  to  it  take  the  place  of  on  inner 
tube.  Nothing  can  happen  but  wear. 
30x3  and  30x3!-£  sizes  only— Ford  Sizes.  More 
than  50,000  cars  equipped  with  them  in  6  years. 
IHrr  MVxnOV  in  becoming  our  exclusive 
151g  money  dealer  in  your  county.  Tire 
experience  unnecessary.  Write  today  for  terms. 

Dept.HN.Thc  Dayton  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  Dayton,  0. 


Water  Proof  Tarpaulins 

by  11!  ft  .  Parcel 
Covers,  $5  each.  W.  W. 


Only  Sulkyi  Plow  With  These; 


’Roller  Bearing 

iPOOr-TRIPj 


PATENTED 


'Special  Spring 

CLEVIS; 

PATENTED 


NEW-YORKER 

Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Record  Production  in  1018. — The 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
last  year  was  New  York’s  biggest  year  agri¬ 
culturally.  The  farmers  of  the  State  raised 
agricultural,  horticultural  and  animal  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  value  of  $801,840,000,  or  an 
increase  of  $142,000,000  over  1017.  Crops 
alone  were  valued  at  $447,000,000,  plac¬ 
ing  the  State  eleventh  in  point  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States.  Eliminat¬ 
ing  cotton,  New  York  would  stand  fifth. 
The  average  value  of  the  crops  produced 
was  $5  per  acre  greater  than  in  any  of 
the  large  agricultural  States.  The  value 
of  milk  was  increased  $60,000,000  over 
the  previous  year.  Values  of  beef  and 
dairy  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  wool  in 
particular,  have  been  higher  than  in  any 
previous  year.  The  oat  crop  was  the 
largest  on  record.  Wheat  increased  in 
acreage.  Apples,  15,910,000  barrels,  or 
in  quantity  were  equal  to  the  total  crop 
produced  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Normal  Schools. — Potsdam  Normal 
School  will  celebrate  a  double  event  in 
June,  the  annual  commencement,  and  the 
dedication  of  the  new  building,  exercises 
extending  over  a  week.  The  bill  appro¬ 
priating  $20,000  to  the  Cortland  Normal 
School  has  passed,  giving  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  new  site  for  rebuilding,  also  for 
needed  text  books  and  equipment  to  re¬ 
place  that  destroyed  in  the  recent  fire. 

Pre-natal  Clinic. — The  women  of 
Solvay  are  to  open  a  pre-natal  clinic  iu 
connection  with  the  infant  welfare  station 
of  Boyd  School.  Dr.  Clara  Gregory  will 
supervise  it,  the  purpose  of  the  work  be¬ 
ing  to  reduce  infant  mortality.  Successful 
work  of  vital  importance  has  been  done 
by  the  infant  welfare  station,  and  the 
women  are  anxious  to  extend  it. 

Offer  for  Wool. — A  reliable  Eastern 
dealer  has  offered  the  Cortland  Sheep 
Growers’  Association  terms  which  would 
net  the  members  about  60c  per’ pound  for 
medium  wools.  This  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  growers  forming  an  association.  The 
large  wholesalers  are  planning  to  offer  to 
deal  direct  with  county  associations  in 
such  a  way  as  will  net  the  growers  all  the 
wool  would  bring  in  the  market  after  de¬ 
ducting  6  per  cent  commission.  This 
county  organized  last  year  and  realized 
$600  more  for  total  wool  sales  than  would 
have  been  received  selling  individually,  be¬ 
sides  learning  much  about  grading  wool 
and  how  to  grow  better  wool. 

Interesting  Small  Notes. — Nearly 
all  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  again 
open  to  navigation,  the  earliest  ever 
known.  The  Cattaraugus  County  Farm 
Bureau  is  starting  a  movement  among 
farm  owners  to  establish  a  regular  weekly 
pay  day  for  farm  help,  as  one  means  of 
making  it  easier  to  secure  laborers.  Or¬ 
ders  to  salvage  Camp  Syracuse,  and  1.200 
acres  of  land  will  -be  returned  to  owners 
on  July  1.  Meanwhile  all  of  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  two  years’  of  war  activity,  in¬ 
cluding  100  buildings,  will  be  removed. 

Dairymen  Pleased  with  Utica 
Meeting. — Delegates  to  the  big  Utica 
dairy  meeting  seemed  pleased  with  the 
League’s  new  plan.  A  survey  is  now  be¬ 
ing  made  of  every  community  of  the  State 
to  locate  the  cows,  the  shipping  points 
best  available,  and  other  data  that  will 
assist  in  putting  the  co-operative  plan 
into  force  efficiently.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
plan  for  farmers  to  distribute  milk  to 
consumers.  This  will  be  put  up  to  the 
municipalities,  who  will  be  asked  to  re¬ 
strict  the  number  of  distributors  and  to 
prevent  overlapping  of  routes.  County 
meetings  are  being  held  this  week  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  plan,  and  local  meetings  will  be 
called  shortly.  No  prices  for  April  milk 
have  been  announced,  yet  there  is  talk 
thiit  it  will  be  between  $2  60  and  $2.80 
per  100  lbs.,  as  against  $3.21  for  March. 
Syracuse  producers  will  have  24c  added  to 
the  State  prices.  Milk  producers  of  this 


April 


5,  1919 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

I’uro  Unluuched  Hurd wooil  Ashe*.  The  lie-t  Potash 
Fertilizer.  The  .loynt  Brand  the  Rest  by  'lost. 
Write  for  Particulars.  Aconts  Wanted.  Corres¬ 
pondence  Invited.  Satisfactory  References.  Address 
JOHN  JOYNT,  -  'Lucknow,  Ontario 


Canvas  Covers,  Plain  Wag¬ 
on  Covers,  8  oz  .  Duck .  7  ft. 
Post  Pr-paid.  Waterproof 

STANLEY, 50  Church  St  New  York 


Huimose  you  bad  a  Sulky  Plow  with  which  you  could  lift  a  plow  almost  instantly  by  transmitting 

nower  through  ONE  nart  only  a  sulky  plow  that  would  plow  perfectly  In  the  roughest,  stoniest  ground 

—and  even  mi  a  side  hill.  Think  of  the  bother,  work  and  tunc  you  could  save.  These  advantages  iu, 

because  of  the  two  new  and  exclusive  features  found  only  In  the 

SULKY  PLOW 

device  keepH  the  w at 


now  yours, 

EDDY 

The  1D1D  Model 


Reversible 


No.  666 

has  the  roller- hearing  FOOT 
TRIP.  It  enables  you  to  lift  .vour  plow  by  the 
slightest  pressure  of  the  foot—  not  several  com¬ 
plicated  auxiliary  parts  for  transmitting  power — 
but  one  part  only. 

Our  SPECIAL  SPRING  CLEVIS  keeps  the  line 
of  draft,  in  the  right  position  every  minute,  no 
matter  how  rough  nr  stony  the  ground. 

Write  us  today  for  more  Interesting  details  and  our  Special  Offer 

60-70  Eddy  Building.  Greenwich.  New  York  J 


The  SPECIAL  TILTING 
•omfortuhle  on  the  steepest,  slope. 

All  levers  are  In  convenient  reach.  Castings  of 
tough  malleable  Iron.  Halls,  axles  and  wheels  are 
of  steel.  Removable  dust-proof  boxes.  Adjustable 
tongue.  Width  of  furrow  regulated  by  u  lever 
from  the  seat.  Entire  plow  Is  light  of  draft  and 
of  weight  yet  extra  strong. 


W.  EDDY  PLOW  CO., 


Milk  . 

section  see  the  opportunity  for  greater 
milk  consumption  in  the  passing  of  the 
saloon,  and  favor  a  State-wide  campaign 
to  increase  its  use.  The  use  of  abandoned 
breweries  and  saloons  as  milk  distributing 
stations  has  been  discussed. 

Big  Annual  IIorse  Sale. — Unusually 
high  prices  were  received  at  the  annual 
New  York  sale  of  harness  horses  in  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden.  The  record  price  of 
$2,175  of  the  opening  day  was  topped 
twice,  with  $3,500  for  a  two-year-old  hay 
colt,  and  $2,700  for  a  four-year-old  trot¬ 
ting  mare.  Twenty-seven  yearlings 
brought  $0,060  the  last  day,  and  32 
brought  $12,380,  or  an  average  for  the 
two  days  of  $363.50. 

Hooked  Food  Center. — The  Home 
Economics  Committee  of  Albany  County 
has  raised  $750  to  initiate  a  cooked  food 
center  in  a  factory  district  in  Cohoes. 
The  latter  lias  3,500  inhabitants,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  foreigners,  with  wom¬ 
en  as  well  as  men  working  in  the  fac¬ 
tories.  The  food  center  will  aim  to  fur¬ 
nish  suitable  dinners  for  the  families, 
and  one  hot,  nourishing  dish  in  a  suit- 
nble  container  to  be  carried  home  at  night. 
The  home  bureau  experts  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  more  cooked  food  centers  in  the 
State,  and  more  community  enterprises 
of  many  sorts  to  simplify  home  work,  such 
as  canning  centers,  or  Community  kitch¬ 
ens.  and  community  laundries. 

Junior  Extension  Work  Grows.— 
During  1918  there  were  started  in  this 
State  23,444  junior  projects,  and  18,003 
were  completed,  or  an  average  of  80  per 
cent.  This  is  considered  very  good,  oun- 
sidering  the  large  number  of  local  and 
county  leaders  who  resigned  to  enter  mili¬ 
tary  service.  The  total  value  of  products 


grown  was  $239,536,  with  a  net  profit  to 
boys  and  girls  of  $11!), 172.  Steuben  Coun¬ 
ty  led  in  the  number  of  products,  followed 
by  Dutchess,  Chemung,  Madison.  West¬ 
chester,  Chautauqua  and  Rockland  coun¬ 
ties,  in  the  order  named,  with  43  report¬ 
ing.  M.  G.  F. 

Planting  and  Care  of  Blackcap 
Raspberries 

I  am  going  to  set  out  1.000  purple  rasp¬ 
berries  this  Spring.  Can  you  tell  me  how 
to  plant  them,  how  far  apart  the  rows 
should  he,  and  how  far  apart  the  platFs 
should  be  set  in  the  row?  Some  say  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  pinch  the  young  shoots  olT 
when  at  a  certain  height.  Would  that  be 
the  best;  thing  to  do  with  the  purple  ber¬ 
ries?  F.  W.  M. 

Tunkhannock,  l’a. 

The  blackcap  raspberry  thrives  best  on 
a  rather  rich  clay  loam  that  is  naturally 
well  drained.  Unless  the  soil  is  already 
sufficiently  rich,  stable  manure,  if  avail¬ 
able,  should  be  applied  broadcast  at  the 
rate  of  10  to  20  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
turned  under,  plowing  deeply;  or  if  stable 
manure  is  not  available,  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  4.5  per  cent  nitrogen, 
7.7  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  (available) 
and  13  per  cent  potash,  applied  broadcast 
after  plowing,  and  worked  into  the  soil 
with  cultivator  or  disk  harrow  will  give 
equally  as  good  results.  Good  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  must  not  be  overlooked*; 
all  clods  should  be  broken  up  and  the 
ground  put  in  the  best,  possible  mechan¬ 
ical  Condition  before  planting. 

The  distance  at  which  blackcaps  are 
usually  set  in  commercial  plantations  is* 
three  feet  apart  in  rows,  which  are  seven 
or  eight  feet  apart.  The  most  economical 
way  of  planting  raspberries  is  to  lay  off 
the  rows  with  a  turning  plow  three  or 
four  inches  deep.  The  plants  can  then  he 
laid  along  the  row  at  the  proper  distance' 
apart,  the  roots  spread  out,  and  the  soil 
pulled  in  over  them  to  a  slight  extent 
with  a  hoe  or  small  steel  rake,  and  the 
job  finished  by  turning  the  soil  thrown 
out  of  the  furrow  hack  over  the  roots  of 
the  plants  with  a  one-horse  turning  plow. 
Clean  cultivation  is  necessary,  as  the 
raspberry  and  weeds  cannot  thrive  to¬ 
gether.  Therefore  the  raspberry  will  give 
way  and  weeds  take  full  possession,  unless 
they  are  kept  under  control  hy  good,  clean 
cultivation. 

The  black  raspberry  requires  care  in  its 
pruning,  which  must  be  done  at  two  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  to  get  the  best  results. 
The  young  stalks  that,  grow  from  the  roots 
in  Spring  should  be  stopped  by  pinching 
out  the  tip  when  they  reach  a  height  of 
about  20  inches.  This  work  will  necessi¬ 
tate  going  over  the  patch  several  times,  in 
order  to  stop  the  canes  when  they  have 
reached  the  right  height.  This  stopping 
or  pinching  back  the  canes  will  induce 
the  development  of  numerous  lateral  or 
side  branches,  and  also  cause  a  more 
sturdy  growth  of  the  cane,  which  will( 
fortify  it  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  ’ 
against  strong  winds,  and  prevent  much 
damage  by  blowing  over  Hu  ring  heavy 
storms.  These  lateral  or  side  branches 
form  the  bearing  wood  for  the  succeeding 
year,  hence  it  is  desirable  that  the  great¬ 
est  possible  number  of  side  branches  he 
secured  to  insure  a  large  crop  of  berries. 
The  second  pruning,  which  is  of  quite  as 
much  importance,  may  be  done  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  and  consists  of  cutting  out 
all  the  old  wood  that  bore  fruit  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  cutting  hack  the  side 
branches  of  the  new  canes  to  10  to  12 
inches  in  length.  All  the  old  canes  and 
ends  cut  from  the  laterals  of  the  present 
season’s  fruiting  canes  should  be  raked 
off,  piled  in  a  heap  and  burned.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  lie  in  a  pile  to 
rot,  as  they  harbor  insects  and  their  eggs, 
also  spores  of  fungus  diseases  that  are 
injurious  to  the  raspberry,  and  should 
therefore  he  promptly  burned.  I  have 
used  the  word  blackcap,  as  all  purple  cane 
sorts,  as  well  as  the  true  blackcap,  are 
most  generally  spoken  of  as  blackcaps. 
Both  are  cultivated  in  the  same  manner. 

K. 


Lino  Fence  of  Public  Institutions 

Can  you  advise  me  ns  to  the  status  of  a 
property  owner  iu  this  State  whose  land 
joins  that  of  a  public  school,  in  respect  to1 
building  and  maintaining  a  line  fence? 
Also,  the  status  of  the  same  person  whose 
land  joins  a  cemetery?  Our  farm  is  so 
situated.  We  have  the  impression  that 
these  two  public  institutions  are  required, 
by  law  to  build  and  maintain  all  of  the! 
line  fence.  B,  u.n. 

Coeymans,  N.  Y. 

The  law  in  respect  to  line  fences  does 
not  vary  in  respect  to  a  public  school, \ 
cemetery,  or  any  other  more  or  less  pub¬ 
lic  institution;  that  is,  they  must  build1 
and  maintain  their  share  of  a  line  fence; 
the  same  ns  an  individual  would.  Oft 
course,  most,  cemetery  corporations  do  not) 
like  the  idea  of  leaving  their  lauds  un¬ 
fenced,  even  where  they  adjoin  properties 
which  are  not  used  for  grazing  purposes,! 
and  so  the  majority  of  them  build  a  good 
substantial  fence  which  more  than  com¬ 
plies  ,,'ith  the  township  fence  law ;  and 
the  uiir^  ma.v  be  said  of  school  districts, 
but  they  are  not,  of  course,  compelled  to 
do  any  more  than  to  build  and  maintain 
their  share  of  the  fence;  but  owing  to  the 
fact,  as  above  stated,  that  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  against  having  roving  ani¬ 
mals  in  cemeteries  and  over  school  yards, 
these  corporations  generally  provide  a 
good  fence  around  their  property,  and 
this  may  have  given  rise  to  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  they  were  compelled  to  do  this. 
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Does  it  Really  Cost  More? 


Does  thefadded  safety  and 
durability  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  puts  into  his  car  when 
he  specifies  Timken  Tapered 
Bearings  actually  mean  a 
bigger  outlay  on  his  part  for 
the  item  of  bearings? 

Does  the  protection  that 
he  thus  secures  for  other 
important  parts  add  to  man¬ 
ufacturing  cost? 

Yes,  Timken  Bearings  do 
cost  more.  For  they  are  not 
the  kind  that  are  built  to 
meet  a  price. 


Like  the  best  known  and 
best  built  axles,  springs, 
transmissions,  electric  start¬ 
ers  and  so  on  they  add  far 
more  value  than  they  do  to 
price. 

The  foregoing  is  borne  out 
by  the  names  of  the  motor 
car,  truck  and  tractor  build¬ 
ers  listed  in  ‘kThe  Companies 
Timken  Keeps.”  These 
builders  would  not  pay  more 
for  Timken  quality,  if  they 
did  not  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  they  thus  add 
value  to  their  product. 


Dotted  lines  show  how  the 
inside  of  the  “cup”  of  a 
Timken  Bearing  is  tapered  to 
fit  5ver  the  tapered  rollers. 


rTHE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

Canton,  Ohio 
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PREER'S  1919 

GARPEN  BOOK 

/^IVES  you  the  informa- 
tion  you  must  have  if 
your  garden  is  to  be  a  success. 

Everything  Worth  Growing 

in  Vegetables,  Flowers,  plants, 
bulbs,  roses,  vines,  berries, 
aquatics,  etc.,  is  listed  and 
truthfully  described  —  novel¬ 
ties  and  standard  varieties. 

224  big  pages,  four  color  plates, 
over  a  thousand  photographic 
illustrations. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention 
this  publication 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
I  Philadelphia, 
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Tested  and  Trusted  Over  a  Century  < 
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Bolgiano’s  “Gold”  Brand 

CLOVER  SEED 

Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa, 
Crimson  Clover, White  Clover.Clover  and  Grass 
Mixture,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy,  1 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Dwarf  Essex  1 
Rape,  Spring  Vetches,  Winter  Vetches,  Millets, 
Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent  Pasturage, 
Seed  Corn,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas, 
Seed  Grains,  Milo  Maize,  Sorghums,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Seed  Oats,  Onion  Sets,  Etc. 

Bolgiane’s  “Gold”  Brand  Seeds 
are.  Carefully  Selected,  Re-cleaned 
of  Highest  Purity  and  Germination 


BOLGIANO’S  ‘GOLD’  GUARANTEE 

Anyone  who  purchases  Bolgiano’s  “ Gold ” 
Brand  Seeds  and  upon  examination  finds 
them  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  can 
immediately  return  them  and  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  same  will  be  re¬ 
refunded.  We  will  also  pay  the  freight 
both  ways.  _ 


Catalog  and  Samples  Hailed  to  Your  : 

Address— FREE  ^ 

Name  Varieties  in  which  You  aro  Inter-  < 
\  ested.  We  will  pay  freight  if  you  mention  4 
F  this  Paper.  < 

t  Bolgiano’s  Seed  Store  < 

I  Address  Dept.  140  BALTIMORE,  MD.  « 


SEED  POTATOES 

Second  Crop,  Irish  Cobblers 

Grown  on  the  IRON  AGE  farms  at  Grenloch,  N.  J 

Second  croppers  will  plant  almost  double  the 
acreage  than  matured  seed  and  have  for 
us  always  produced  larger  crops.  Planted 
last  July  and  dug  in  October  from  healthy 
green  vines.  Present  price  per  bushel.  $2.00 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


A  lfalfa 

We  specialize  in  be 


Guaranteed 
SEED 

,,  w  _ __i  best  varieties  only. 

Hardy  grown,  registered  and  pedigreed 
Strains.  Prices  reasonable.  Our  rigid  tests  insure 
results.  Our  policy  is  to  sell  only  seed  of  known 
quality.  W e  carry  a  complete 

line  of  guaran-  teed  seeds. 

rnrr  Complete  manual  on  growing,  feeding  and 
r  KH.11>  care  of  Alfalfa.  Worth  *  $  »  to  you.  Write 
today  for  your  copy,  alao  free  samples  and  Disco  catalog. 

Dakota  Improved  Seed  Co., 

879  Lawler  St..  Mitchell.  S.  D. 

CLOVER  SEED 


Also  Maine-Grown  Seed  Potatoes — I 

Seed  Oats — Clovers,  including  Al-I 
falfa  from  rugged  Northwest — Can- 1 
adaPeas— Cow  Peas— Spring  Grains. 


Alfalfa 
Cow  Pea* 

Soy  Beans 

Hoffman’s  Farm  Seeds 

Samples 
Free 


S3  1918  Seed  Book  is  full  of  val- 1 
ts.  It  la  free,  with  samples.  If  I 
ion  this  paper.  Write  today. 

.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 
villo,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Rye  Straw  for  Humus 

Would  it  pay  to  draw  out  last  year’s 
rye  straw  and  spread  it  thick,  then  plow 
under  for  corn?  Would  it  be  as  good  as 
green  rye  plowed  under  for  manure?  The 
corn  is  to  he  well  fertilized  with  3-8-2  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  rye,  we  know,  will  not  take 
the  place  of  manure  from  the  yard,  but 
we  thought  it  would  help  out  where  there 
was  to  be  no  manure.  A.  R. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  ton  of  rye  straw  contains  about  nine 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  five  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  16  of  potash,  but  it  is  much  less 
available  than  manure.  The.  rye  straw 
is  hard  and  tough ;  we  have  seen  it  lie  in 
the  ground  several  years  without  decay¬ 
ing.  If  some  manure  could  be  used  with 
it  the  rye  straw  would  decay  much  faster. 
The  green  rye  will  be  more  available  than 
the  rye  straw.  If  lime  is  harrowed  in 
after  the  rye  straw  is  plowed  under,  de¬ 
cay  will  be  more  rapid.  In  our  section 
the  straw  is  sold  or  used  for  bedding  be¬ 
fore  it  is  put  on  the  land.  It  will  pay  to 
use  it,  however,  if  you  cannot  put  it 
through  the  manure  pile. 


Strawberries  on  Old  Sod 

Will  turf  ground,  plowed  about  April  1, 
manured  and  thoroughly  harrowed  with  a 
cutaway  harrow,  be  a  good  place  to  set 
strawberry  plants  about  the  first  of  May? 

Shelton,  Conn.  R.  o.  C. 

No.  You  could  hardly  find  a  worse 
place  in  which  to  set  strawberry  plants. 
We  have  had  so  much  trouble  from  that 
kind  of  planting  that  we  can  give  em¬ 
phatic  advice.  In  spite  of  all  you  can 
do,  the  grass  and  weeds  or  the  old  sods 
will  work  their  way  in  amongst  the 
strawberries  and  give  you  a  life  or  death 
struggle  to  keep  the  ground  clean.  It 
may  be  possible  to  obtain  a  fair  yield 
from  some  kind  of  crops  when  grass  and 
weeds  work  in,  but  the  strawberry  crop 
must  be  kept  clean,  if  you  expect  to  har¬ 
vest  any  fruit.  We  would  not  think  of 
planting  strawberries,  except  on  ground 
that  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated  for 
several  years,  so  as  to  make  it  as  clean 
as  possible.  Keep  the  strawberry  plants 
at  least  three  years  away  from  an  old 
sod. 


Planting  According  to  tho  Moon 

Would  you  advise  me  to  do  my  planting 
according  to  the  moon?  Some  of  my 
neighbors  are  believers  in  such  a  prac¬ 
tice,  although  their  crops  are  no  better 
than  mine,  as  far  as  I  can  tell.  C.  R. 

No — not  unless  the  signs  of  common 
sense  art'  the  same  as  those  of  the  moon. 
We  do  not  see  that  the  moon  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  start  or  growth  of 
plants,  though  we  know  some  excellent 
farmers  who  always  plant  by  the  moon 
signs.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  them, 
and  make  no  effort  to  convert  them.  <  Mu- 
experience  is  that  if  a  man  starts  his 
crop  in  a  way  that  suits  him  he  will  take 
better  care  of  it  all  through  the  seasou. 
Therefore  if  the  moon  farmer  believes  in 
his  theory  we  would  advise  him  to  follow 
it  through. 


potash.  .Some  farmers  collect  bones  and 
burn  them  either  in  the  wood  house  fires 
or  in  brush  piles.  They  lose  the  nitrogen 
by  doing  so,  but  burning  is  much  less 
expensive  than  grinding.  In  “The  Voyage 
of  the  Beagle,”  Darwin  tells  of  seeing  the 
Indians  in  Patagonia  kill  a  steer  and  boil 
the  meat  over  a  fire  made  from  the  bones. 
It  could  not  have  been  what  we  call 
“well  done.” 


ur  high  grades  of  Clover,  Alfalfa.  Alsike,  Timothy,  Seed 
ats,  Seed  Corn,  Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  Soy  Beans, 
tc.,  are  the  most  carefully  selected  aud  recleaned.  High 
at  in  Purity  and  Germination.  We  pay  the  Freight, 
atalog  and  samples  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

’.  L.  ROHRER, 


Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


SCOm  MAMMOTH  CLOVER 

Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Ask  for 
sample  and  catalogue. 

0.  M  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  560  Sixth  Sl,  Maryiville,  O. 

FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price.  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


A  Lawn  in  Weedy  Ground 

We  are  attempting  to  establish  a  lawn 
on  what  has  been  an  abandoned  dooryard. 
Last  year  we  broke  up  the  old  sod,  re¬ 
moving  brush  and  rubbish,  and  grew  a 
crop  of  beans  for  clean  cultivation.  The 
soil  is  full  o£  weed  seeds,  mallows  being 
very  much  in  evidence.  What  would  you 
advise  us  to  sow  next,  and  how  soon 
should  we  attempt  to  seed  it  down?  The 
soil  is  in  good  condition  and  very  fertile. 

Alpine,  N.  Y.  E.  R.  11. 

We  have  tried  two  different  plans  on 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  soil.  In  one 
case  the  land  was  plowed  early  and  plant¬ 
ed  to  early  peas ;  these  were  cultivated 
and  limed  and  kept  clean  of  weeds.  As 
soon  the  peas  were  picked  the  vines  were 
plowed  under  and  a  thick  seeding  of  Jap¬ 
anese  millet  was  made.  This  made  a 
heavy  growth  which  was  plowed  under  in 
early  September.  A  heavy  coat  of  lime 
was  worked  into  tlie  soil,  after  which  it 
was  graded,  made  fine  and  heavily  seed¬ 
ed  to  lawn  grass  seed  in  late  September. 
In  the  other  case  the  lawn  was  planted  to 
potatoes  in  hills  and  kept  thoroughly  clean 
all  through  the  Summer.  It  was  culti¬ 
vated  at  least  six  times  and  hoed  four 
times,  so  that  every  weed  was  kept  down. 
After  digging  in  August  the  land  was 
worked  several  times  with  a  disk,  limed, 
graded  aud  seeded  to  grass.  The  lawn 
following  the  potatoes  is  cleaner  of  weeds, 
but  the  soil  of  the  other  contains  more  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  and  when  well  fertilized  the 
grass  keeps  ahead  of  the  weeds.  The  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  force  the  weeds  to  start  and  then 
kill  them  with  cultivation  or  to  smother 
them  with  some  thick  crop  like  millet  or 
buckwheat.  With  either  of  these  plans 
you  can  seed  this  Fall,  or  work  two  years 
in  order  to  make  sure  the  soil  is  clean. 


Potatoes  After  Lime  and  Green  Rye 

In  1917  I  had  one  acre  of  land  in  field 
corn:  on  the  last  cultivation  put  in  rye, 
and  turned  it  under  the  following  Spring. 
I  set  out  Flat  Dutch  cabbage  plants 
3  x  3%  ft. ;  got  a  large  yield.  I  put  one 
ton  of  lime  on  land  after  turning  under 
rve  I  wish  to  plant  this  acre  in  late 
potatoes.  Will  the  lime  put  on  to  benefit 
the  cabbage  be  detrimental  to  the  pota¬ 
toes?  That  is.  shall  I  get  a  yield  of 
scabby  potatoes?  s-  u* 

Canton,  Mass. 

If  you  will  treat  the  seed  with  formalin 
we  think  you  will  be  safe  in  planting. 
The  rye  crop,  turned  under,  probably 
offset  much  of  the  effect  of  the  lime. 


Tenant’s  Use  of  Lime 

What  part  of  lime  should  tenant  fur¬ 
nish  when  working  farm  for  one-half  on 
one  year  contract  period?  Lime  costs  $4 
per  ton,  and  it  costs  $2  per  ton  to  haul 
from  car  and  sow  on  land.  Tenant  does 
all  the  hauling  and  sowing.  a.  w. 

Van  Etten,  N.  Y. 

On  a  one-year  lease  we  do  not  think 
the  tenant  should  be  expected  to  pay 
more  than  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the 
lime.  The  general  rule  is  for  him  to  pay 
half  the  cost  of  manure  or  fertilizer,  but 
in  that  case  much  of  the  benefit  will 
come  in  the  first  crop.  With  lime,  the 
benefit  extends  over  several  years,  and 
on  a  one-year  lease  the  tenant  could  not 
expect  to  receive  half  the  benefit  from  it. 


ill 


Bend  over,  or  raise  your 
arm,  move  your  body  any 
way,  and  President’s  comfort 
feature  adjusts  in  unison  with 
every  movement.  No  squeezed- 
in  waist,  no  pull  on  shoulders 
or  strain  on  buttons;  great  for 
wear;  the  all-brass  trimmings 
will  not  stain  or  rust. 

Demand  " Presidents.”  Be 
sure  the  name  *  *  President 
is  on  the  buckle.  Then  you’re 
safe.  “  Presidents’*  are  guaran¬ 
teed—  ALL  WAYS  RIGHT 
—or  money  back.  All  dealers. 

President  Suspender  Co . 
Shirley,  Mass. 


ARE  YOU  POSTED  FROM  A  TO  Z  ? 

GARDEN  GUIDE,  now  in  its  third  edition,  tells  authori¬ 
tatively  just  what  to  do  to  produce  the  best  vegeta¬ 
bles,  fruits  and  flowers.  1001  other  garden  pointers 
covered.  Paper,  75c.;  cloth,  $1,  v  .  . 

tiltow  BETTER  "Home  Fruit  Grower,”  by  M.  G.  Kains,  m- 
F KU IT  spiring  book  ever  published.  Practical 

through  its  every  page.  Tells  best  varieties  and  how  to 
grow  them.  Paper,  $1  ;  cloth.  $1.50,  postpaid.  . 

A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Inc.,  438b,  West  37th  St.,  New  York 


2fld  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler— Mills  Pride— Giants  and  Superba  and 
Red  Skins. 

SEED  CORN— Fellow  and  White. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Stock  and  Eggs 
MINCH  BROS.,  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


Fertility  Value  of  Burned  Bones 

Is  there  any  fertilizing  value  in  burned 
bones?  I  mean  beef  soup  bones,  which 
have  been  burned  in  a  coal  fire.  c.  B. 

An  average  sample  of  bone  will  con¬ 
tain  about  3%  per  eeut  of  nitrogen  aud 
25  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  in  addition 
to  lime.  Burning  drives  off  the  nitrogen, 
but  leaves  the  lime  aud  phosphoric  acid. 
Thus  bone  ash  is  useful  for  supplying 
lime  aud  phosphorus.  Bones  contain  no 


Silage  and  Pomace  for  Fertilizer 

I  have  about  eight  tons  of  spoiled  silage 
in  the  bottom  of  my  silo.  I  have  not.  been 
keeping  any  animals  this  Winter,  so  will 
not  be  able  to  mix  silage  with  manure. 
Please  state  what  chemical  I  could  nnx 
with  the  silage  to  best  advantage,  and 
what  crops  would  derive  the  most  ad¬ 
vantage  from  such  spreading?  I  grow 
corn,  grass  and  potatoes.  I  also  have 
about  four  tons  of  apple  pomace  I  would 
like  to  spread  to  advantage.  u.  H.  R. 

Hudson,  Mass. 

The  following  figures  show  the  average 
analysis  of  apple  pomace  and  silage. 
Pounds  in  one  ton  : 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  Acid.  Potash. 

Silage  . 7  3*4  9 

Apple  pomace.  5  1  o 

Both  are  inferior  to  stable  manure  and 
both  lack  phosphorus.  Both  are  sour 

and  if  used  without  lime  would  be  likely 

to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Of  the  crops 
mentioned,  corn  would  he  best  suited  to 
the  silage  aud  pomace  with  lime.  Our 
advice  is  to  send  a  fair  sample  of  each 
to  the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Am¬ 
herst.  Ask  the  chemists  there  to  test 
these  samples  for  acidity.  They  can  tell 
you  about  how  much  lime  will  be  needed 
to  sweeten  this  stuff  so  it  will  be  fit  for 
use.  That  is  the  safest  way  to  operate. 
In  addition  to  the  lime  phosphorus  in 
some  form  should  he  used  with  both  the 
silage  aud  the  pomace.  Bone  or  acid 
phosphate  would  answer. 


Silver  Mine  Seed  Oats  fffSftSS 

Mill:  76  bu.  from  measured  acre  in  $1  50  per 

bu. ;  baes  free,  F.  O.  B.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

nOTlTOCO — Cobbler,  Giant,  Green  ML,  Raleigh,  Rose. 

I  U  I  A  I  U  CO — Ohio, Wonder.  Others.  C.  W.  FORD.  Fishers,  N.T. 

2nd  Crop  Irish  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes.  Freight 
Paid.  Prices  lowest.  <|imliiy  considered.  Also  Corn, 
Meal  and  Hogfeed.  UOHEKT  K.  SMITH,  N»ss»»adox,  Yu. 

s  -  — 1  ^ — v  A Cluster  Prolific;  “None 

»eea  L^alb  better;”  .ft.  to  bush.  Sam¬ 
ples,  stamp.  OFF  If  LAND  FARM,  Box  197, South  lUmmond,  N.Y. 

HairsGolden  Nugget&  Longfellow  $3.50  p.uR 

sacked.  Why  pnv  more?  Yields  90  bu.  per  acre. 
AlsoWHITE  KHERSON  OAT.  Yields  70  bu. 
per  acre.  $1.15  per  bu.,  sacked.  Early  variety. 

Fishkill  Farms,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  CAP  DENT  HE. Ell  CORN  for  sale.  Strong 
and  vigorous.  None  better.  *3  per  bu.  Generous 
sample  for  10c.  R.  C.  MucKLEY,  Brogucvtlle,  l’a. 

Hite  WONDER  SEED  0EAHS;  free  from  disease  and  yielded  25 
bu.  perac.  last  yr.  $8  per  bu.  Geo.  K.  Bowduh.  Espersnce,  H.Y. 


w 


Yellow  Multiplier  Onion  Sets  sac2id 

SWEET  CI.OVElt.  Best  white  Scarified.  SI  8  Bu.  Exp. 
paid.  Bags  free.  A.  Iti.OOMINtlDAbE.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

_  _  ,  Get  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm- 

Rmnor  TlA/lllA  eragents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

DIIIUCI  I  nlllC  7HE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’*  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs,  If.  R.  Ely  'Lib 
Old  Time  Gardens 

By  A.  flf.  Earle  Z.5U 
Flower*  and  Fern*  in  Their 

Haunts  By  M.  O.  Wright  2-00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Duggar  1-60 

For  SaU  bu 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30th  St.,  1 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .  •  •  •  •  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Notes  From  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  chard  lived  over  the  Winter,  and 
Is  now  growing  freely  (March  17).  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  had  some  live  over  and 
supposed  that  it  would  at  once  run  to 
seed,  but  it  did  not  till  it  was  too  late  to 
ripen  the  seed,  and  the  plant  made  as 
good  leaves  as  the  Summer  before.  With 
a  south  wind  and  the  mercury'  outside 
at  00  at  sunrise  it  looks  as  though  Spi'ing 
is  surely  here.  Rut  when  one  remembers 
that  it  is  just  past  the  middle  of  March 
he  fears  the  lions  yet  to  come. 

The  early  peas  are  above  ground  and 
the  last  crop  sown  and  Spring  sown 
spinach  appearing.  I  am  growing  this 
season  two  strains  of  Bonny  Best  tomato, 
the  Campbell  and  the  Langdon.  both  from 
seed  grown  by  the  Langdons.  They  claim 
that  their  special  strain  is  earlier,  but 
that  the  Campbell  is  very  prolific.  Then 
I  have  their  seed  of  the  Redhead,  which 
they  say  is  a  little  later  starting  than 
the  Bonny  Best,  but  that  it  outyields  the 
Bonny  Best  in  early  fruit  I  tried  the 
Redhead  last  year  as  one  of  the  main  late 
crop.  I  was  not  greatly  impressed  with 
it,  but  attributed  this  to  the  intensely 
hot  and  dry  weather  prevailing  when  it 
should  have  been  at  Its  best.  Hence  I 
am  trying  it  this  season  as  one  of  the 
earliest.  The  plants'  have  been  set  in 
the  cold  frames,  and  we  are  trying  to  keep 
them  in  as  hardy  condition  as  possible, 
for  it  does  not  help  them  to  get  tall  and 
up  against  the  glass. 

I  notice  that  in  a  recent  issue  a  cor¬ 
respondent.  P.  P.  K.,  Minnesota,  says 
that  it  is  the  moles  that  eat  roots  and 
other  vegetable  materials.  I  think  if  he 
will  study  the  matter  more  closely  he  will 
find  that  all  damage  from  eateu  roots  and 
plants  is  done  by  the  field  mice  which 
Use  the  mole  runs.  Catch  a  mole  and  ex¬ 
amine  its  stomach  and  you  will  find  that 
he  feeds  on  insects  and  worms,  ne  is 
responsible  for  the  damage  done,  as  he 
prepares  the  runs  for  the  mice. 

You  say  that  training  tomatoes  on  trel¬ 
lis  or  stakes  will  not  pay  commercially. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that  for  the  early 
crop.  Trained  to  stakes  with  single  stem 
T  find  that  plants  of  Mime  variety  and 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  up 
to  time  of  setting  in  the  open  ground  will 
give  me  earlier,  better  and  far  more  to¬ 
matoes  on  the  staked  than  on  the  ground, 
and  it  is  the  early  tomatoes  time  bring 
the  money.  The  staked  tomatoes  were 
planted  two  feet  apart  and  the  others 
four  by  four  feet,  and  of  course  the 
staked  ones  gave  more  and  better  per 
area,  but  they  also  made  many  more 
per  plant.  The  late  ones  will  not  bring 
money  enough  to  pay  for  staking,  and  in 
fact  in  late  Summer  seem  to  do  better 
allowed  to  take  their  natural  growth.  Our 
farmers  and  the  cahuers  are  still  at  a 
deadlock  over  the  tomato  crop  this  year. 
The  growers  say  that  if  they  cannot  get 
the  price  they  ask  they  will  not  plSht. 
and  the  canners  say  that  if  they  cannot 
g»*t  tomatoes  for  less  than  the  price  the 
growers  demand,  they  will  not  pack  any 
at  all.  The  growers  will  probably  risk 
the  general  market  and  the  canners  like¬ 
wise.  The  growers  here  are  very  slow 
to  see  the  chance  they  have  for  greater 
profit  in  equipping  with  frames  and  sashes 
for  the  early  crop.  They  could  make  fine 
profit  in  early  shipping,  and  when  the 
price  falls  North  they  could  let  the  cau- 
ners  have  what  they  have  left  at  their 
own  price,  having  made  more  by  shipping. 

I  know  of  but  one  man  who  is  prepared 
for  the  early  crop,  and  he  now  has  plants 
in  the  frames  ready  for  six  acres.  When 
I  read  of  people  planting  a  dozen  tomato 
plants  I  usually  pity  them  for  lack  of 
room,  for  we  plant  nearly  100  of  the 
early  ones  and  more  than  that  of  the  late 
varieties.  And  we  eat  them  sliced,  baked 
and  fried,  and  in  any  other  way,  but  we 
have  them  in  abundance  the  year  round 
by  the  aid  of  the  cans,  and  we  usually 
have  an  abundance  to  can.  A  dozen 
plants  would  be  simply  an  aggravation 
in  our  family.  w.  f.  MASSEY. 


SOI 


Light  Horses  on  Small  Farm 

On  a  15-acre  farm  would  it  pay  to  keep 
two  lightweight  horses  instead  of  oue  of 
say  1.200  lbs.?  d.  i.  n. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

It  will  depend  on  how  you  work  the 
15  acres.  If  they  are  all  in  garden  crops 
or  small  fruit,  the  two  light  horses  will 
find  plenty  of  work  at  cultivating  and 
fitting.  If  part  of  the  laud  is  in  hay  or 
fodder  crops  and  part  in  poultry,  one  big 
horse  will  pay  better. 


MOHAWK  TIRES 

and 

CONCRETE  ROADS 


You  will  find  Mohawks  excellent  tires  on 
concrete  roads — better  capable  of  with¬ 
standing  their  frictional  and  abrasive  action. 
In  slippery  weather  Mohawk  treads  give 
your  car  a  good  behavior  and  yourself  a 
secure  feeling,  essential  to  your  enjoyment 
and  safety. 

Y  ou  are  not  going  to  drive  on  concrete 
roads  all  of  the  time,  of  course.  In  fact, 
we  have  built  Mohawk  Tires  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  their  users  are  not  fair 
weather,  good  road  drivers. 

Therefore,  when  you  turn  off  on  a  bad 
road,  you’ll  find  Mohawks  still  capable  of 
standing  the  grind. 

Out  of  the  thousands  of  owners  who  have 
bought  Mohawk  Tires  our  dealers’  records 
show  that  85%  have  become  so  attached 
to  Mohawks  for  these  reasons,  that  they 
use  no  other  tire.  Such  owner  confidence 
is  worth  remembering. 

And  even  with  these  (acts  we  do  not  claim  for 
Mohawk  Tires  anything  that  any  other  tire  maker, 
possessed  of  the  same  knowledge  and  skill,  might 
not  claim  if  he  used  our  methods. 

For  example,  we  buy  only  the  highest  quality, 
purest  and  toughest  materials  the  markets  offer. 
We  off-set  this  extra  cost  of  producing  Mohawks 
by  operating  our  plant  without  financial  encumber- 
ance  of  any  kind — no  watered,  inflated  stock  or 
bonds.  A  reasonable  return  is  enough,  allowing 
us  to  continually  maintain  our  quality. 

When  you  need  a  new  tire  you  can  buy  one 
that  actually  represents  more  value  for  your 
money  if  you  buy  a  hand-made  extra  ply  Mohawk. 

Good  Dealers  Everywhere  Handle  Them 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  at  t 

Naw  York  Sottoa  Chicaso  Atlanta  Kansaa  City  San  Francuco 
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a  rnnn  on  a  r»  VA-v 


A  GOOD  ROAD 

—Save*  wear andtear  on  tires. 

—saves  depreciation  on  atitomo‘ 

V  biles,  wagons,  farm  machinery. 

:  — save a  oil  and  fuel 

V*  V  —saves  time  and  money,  fora  •’  :.r 

•  good  road  allows  you  to  get  to  ^  < 

.  your  destination  on  time,  no  mat-  ‘•'.  V'v- 

‘  ter  what  the  weather  or  what  the  -**  ' 


5  •  >.;  r  -Vt 

r  .' 

»  Vv*-- v  *’• 
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tires  give 

an  unusual  mileage  on  any  road  'v.V? -V  .*’*1 
V  —but  the  better  the  road,  the  ■L.'if ->  * 
\  longer  they  serve,  naturally. 

Are  you  doing  all  you  can 
boost  good  roada? 

* 

*P... 


MOHAWK 

TIRES 


360-Acre  Farm 

r 


11,000  cash. 


miles  Scottsville.  Va.  Adapted 
sheep,  hogs,  or  farm  crops 
Level.  Good  buildings.  $6,500 
HARRY  VAIL,  New  Mtlfonl.  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


Arran  to  M4KE  ado«,ar*s  not' it.  sell  menimcts 

HYClIlo  ?  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
_  „  ln  utensils.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO.,  Itept.  10S.  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  1S3  Hudson  A 


SPORICIDE  *“ ^‘XuaranUi.  SMUT 

Simple  to  treat.  w 

gent  direct  on  trial  where  we  have  no  agent  Pay 
>ept.  1st,  if  no  smut.  Local  agents  wanted.  Free 
literature.  SPORICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO..  Inc  .  Atlanta,  N  T 


Quick  action 


HUBBARD’S 

B2§E 

FERTILIZERS 


KOCF.RSf,  H.jilSAKDr  O., 


THAT  crop  which  failed 

undoubtedly  lacked  a  quick  acting 
fertilizer.  Giving  plant  life  a 
quick,  vigorous  start  is  half  the 
battle.  Hubbard’s  Bone  Base 
Fertilizers  are  quick,  powerful,  lasting. 
There  is  one  for  every  crop  you  grow. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

Shown  at  the  left 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Dept.  B.  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


HUBBARDS 


BONE 


FERTILIZERS 


No  More  Singing  Spindles 


Mica  Axle  Grease  ends  squeaking, 
friction-bound  axles  and  hot-boxes. 
Makes  it  easier  for  the  horse  and 
less  expensive  for  the  owner.  The 
finely  ground  mica  fills  spindle 
crevices  and  makes  a  perfect  bear¬ 
ing  surface. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  prevents  cracking  and 
breaking,  makes  leather  soft  and  pliable. 

STANDARD  OIL  GO.  of  NEW  YORK 
Principal  Offices 

New  York  Buffalo  Albany  Boston 
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SECURO 


*Oe  M^' 


Save  All  Your 
Corn  and  Grain 
Keep  It  Clean 
and  Dry 

Every  bushel  of  corn  and  grain  saved  from  waste  is  extra  profit  in  your 
pocket.  You  may  toil  to  raise  a  bumper  crop,  and  then,  through  improper 
storage,  lose  a  large  part  of  it. 

Securo  Corn  Cribs  and  Grain  Bins 

will  prevent  this  loss.  Neither  fire,  rats,  mice,  birds,  insects, 
dampness  nor  thieves,  can  reach  gram  stored  in  Securo 
metal  bins.  They  are  easily  erected,  need  no  repairs  and 
are  just  as  cheap  as  wooden  construction.  A  patented  sys¬ 
tem  of  ventilation  acts  as  suction,  and  draws  fresh  air 
through  the  grain,  keeping  it  dry  and  free  from  mould. 
Let  us  send  you  our  free,  illustrated  literature  which  tells 
all  about  Securo  Corn  Cribs  and  Grain  Bins.  Use  the 
coupon  below. 

Securo  Steel  Corn  Cribi 

Portable  Ccirages 

A  Socuro  steel  garage  may  be  just  the  thing  you 
are  looking  for.  It  is  easy  to  erect,  portable  and 
inexpensive,  as  well  as  fire  proof,  storm-proof 
and  rust-proof.  Let  us  6end  you  free  illustrated 
literature,  describing  the  different  styles  and  sizes. 

Mail  attached  coupon. 

Start  Building  your  Silo  this  Month 

and  let  it  be  a  Nappanee  Wooden  Silo,  which  we  sell  under  our 
Securo  guarantee.  It  leads  all  other  silos  in  practical  advantages. 
The  door  closes  air-tight  and  will  not  stick;  there  are  anchors 
for  the  bottom  as  well  as  for  the  top;  the  staves  adjoin  with  a 
patented  splice  that  is  self-draining  and  prevents  rotting;  the  top 
is  made  with  hip  roof  rafters  which  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
silo.  Let  u»  send  you  our  free,  illustrated  catalogue  which  de¬ 
scribe*  the  different  styles.  Mail  coupon  to-day. 

Our  Guarantee 

We  «el'  ererytbine  for  a  modern  farm  under  our  Securo  Guarantee,  which  meant  that 
purchase  mu«l  be  absolutely  satisfactory  to  the  buyer,  or  we  return  the  money.  Thia 
guarantee  is  unconditional,  and  means  your  protection.  Whatever  it  is  in  the  way  of 
farm  equipment  that  you  want,  write  us  for  prices  ri.d  free  literature. 

Live  Agent*  Wanted  in  Open  Territory. 

The  Farm  Equipment  Company 

Room  906,  Keyser  Building  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Securo  Steel  Garage 


Securo 

tappanee  Silo 


□  Securo  Corn  Cribs 

□  Securo  Grain  Bin# 
j  Securo  Silo# 

□  oecuro  Garares 

□  - 


Please  send  me  free  literature  on  equipment  checked 
on  left  side  of  this  coupon. 

P.  O - - State - 


Another  Opportunity 

Secretary  William  C.  Rediield  says  : 
“The  United  States  must  send  even  more 
food  and  supplies  to  the  people  of  Europe 
than  ever  before.” 

We  are  asked  to  send  food  immediately 
to  the  value  of  $100,000,000. 


^ORLO& 


Bradle; 


tzers 


When  so  much  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  crop  don’t  experiment.  Use  the  well- 
known  Bradley’s  Fertilizers.  They  have 
stood  the  test  for  over  half  a  century.  Sold 
with  or  without  potash.  1  he  potash  is  solu¬ 
ble  in  water. 

Because  ol  possible  delays  order  your  fertilizer  NOW 

Send  for  our  Crop  Booh a,  naming  the  crops 
in  which  you  are  most  interested. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

92  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  or  2  RECTOR  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Branch  OIHces  Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Bullalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland.  Cincinnati 


Fitting  the  Circular  Saw 

Will  you  give  some  instructions  about 
gumming  a  common  buzz  saw  used  in  saw¬ 
ing  poles  and  cord  wood?  What  method  is 
used  in  gumming?  Should  the  gullet  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth  be  square  or  round? 
What  is  the  proper  outline  of  the  teeth? 
Should  the  front  side  of  the  tooth  he  in 
line  with  the  radius  of  the  saw  and  the 
hack  side  be  in  line  with  the  tangent  of  a 
circle  proportionate  to  the  diameter  of  the 
saw?  My  saw  was  originally  20  inches 
in  diameter,  but  has  been  filed  so  much 
that  the  teeth  are  too  short  to  work  well. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  <t.  h.  g. 

Spring  wood  sawing  brings  on  a  variety 
of  troubles,  many  of  which  might  be 
avoided  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  care. 
In  cutting  a  "woodpile  practically  two  cuts 
are  needed  for  every  stick,  making  the  total 
sawing  for  a  cord  of  wood  approximately 
equivalent  to  cutting  700  feet  through  a 
one-inch  board,  or  roughly  a  mile  of  such 
cutting  for  every  eight  cords  sawed,  and 
to  add  to  the  difficulties  the  material  is 
often  frozen  and  full  of  grit,  so  that  it 
is  little  wonder  that  a  saw  frequently  gets 
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fig. 3 
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Methods  of  Filing 


Fa  w  Teeth 


The 
as  a 


sulky  before  10  hours  of  this  is  over, 
saw  is  just  as  much  a  cutting  tool 
razor,  and  should  be  just  as  well  fitted  for 
its  particular  use.  It  should  be  so  ac¬ 
curately  fitted  that  each  tooth  should  pare 
out  of  the  kerf  Its  proportionate  share  of 
the  wood,  and  carry  out  the  dust.  To  do 
this  the  saw  must  he  perfectly  round, 
each  tooth  of  the  same  length  and  filed 
to  a  keen  point,  for  it  is  the  point  which 
does  the  cutting,  just  as  when  a  knife 
point  is  scratched  along  a  board. 

The  first  operation  then  in  fitting  a 
saw  is  edge  jointing  or  making  the  saw 
round.  To  do  this,  put  the  saw  on  the 
mandrel,  and  revolving  it  at  a  low  rate 
of  speed  carefully  bring  a  piece  of  coarse 
emery  or  other  abrasive  against  the  edge 
of  the  teeth,  and  continue  this  treatment 
until  every  tooth  has  been  touched.  If 
little  jointing  is  required  to  make  the 
saw  round  so  that  the  high  teeth  are 
ground  off  but  little,  the  saw  may  be  set 
as  t lie  next  operation.  However,  when 
the  saw  is  badly  out  of  round  and  joint¬ 
ing  lias  to  lie  carried  well  down  into  the 
points  of  the  high  teeth  it  is  usually  better 
to  file  the  teeth  nearly  to  a  point  before 
setting.  After  setting  is  accomplished  the 
teeth  may  be  brought  to  a  keen  point  by 
a  few  strokes  of  the  file. 

Setting  is  the  bending  of  alternate  teeth 
to  the  left  and  right  so  that  the  saw 
makes  a  cut  or  kerf  slightly  wider  than 
the  thickness  of  the  metal  from  which  it 
is  made,  permitting  the  saw  to  run  freely 
in  the  kerf.  The  set  should  be  no  wider 
than  necessary  to  secure  this  free  running, 
as  a  wide  Set  means  cutting  out  more 
wood  and  removing  it  in  the  form  of  saw¬ 
dust  which  of  course  means  more  power 
and  accomplishes  nothing.  Phis  set,  as 
stated,  should  be  well  up  in  the  point  of 
the  tooth,  and  various  devices  are  on  the 
market  for  producing  it.  A  complicated 
or  costly  outfit  is  not  necessary  however. 
The  writer  has  had  very  good  success  in 
setting  a  small  circular  saw  with  one  of 
tin*  cheap  anvil  sets  in  common  use  for 
fitting  cross-cut  saws.  The  projections  on 
the  bottom  of  the  anvil  are  driven  down 
into  the  top  of  a  sawed  block  of  the 
proper  size,  and  the  saw  laid  in  the  proper 
position  for  setting  with  the  point  of  the 
tooth  just  projecting  over  the  ridge  of 
the  anvil.  A  spike  is  then  driven 
through  the  mandrel  bole  of  the  saw,  driv¬ 
ing  it  clear  at  the  farther  side  in  contact 
with  the  saw,  so  that  the  saw  may  he 
turned  about  it  and  each  tooth  brought 
successively  over  the  anvil  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  the  first.  Bolt  nuts  or 
washers  are  then  put  over  the  spike  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  make  tin*  saw  lie  in 
the  proper  position  us  shown  by  the 
sketch  on  this  page.  Every  alternate 
tooth  is  then  given  a  tap  with  a  light 
hammer  as  it  lies  on  the  anvil,  bending 
it  slightly  outward  and  after  getting  once 
around  iii  this  way  the  saw  is  turned  over 
and  the  remaining  teeth  set.  It.  is  usually 
better  to  go  over  a  saw  several  times  in 
setting  than  it  is  to  attempt  to  put  the  set 
all  in  at  one  operation.  A  more  even  set 
is  likely  to  result.  For  smooth  cutting 


the  saw  should  lie  side  filed  or  dressed 
either  by  placing  it  on  a  flat  surface  and 
lightly  running  a  file  over  the  teeth,  or 
by  revolving  it  on  the  mandrel  at  a  slow 
rate  of  speed  while  a  file  is  held  against 
the  sides  of  the  teeth.  This  evens  up  the 
teetli  by  filing  off  the  points  of  any  teeth 
that  may  have  been  set  slightly  more  than 
others.  Very  little  side  tiling  should  be 
done  or  the  set  will  he  destroyed,  only 
enough  to  catch  the  points  of  the  teeth 
having  too  much  set. 

The  shape  of  the  teeth  will  vary  from 
Fig.  1  for  soft  woods,  in  which  the  front 
of  the  teeth  is  a  radial  line  extending 
from  the  point  of  the  tooth  to  the  center 
of  the  saw  to  Fig.  2  for  hard  woods  in 
which  tin*  front  of  the  tooth  if  extended 
would  fail  considerably  to  one  side  of  the 
center  of  the  saw,  reaching  a  point  some¬ 
where  between  the  center  and  the  circum¬ 
ference.  As  indicated  in  the  drawing  the 
bevel  should  not  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  tooth.  Beveling  the  whole  length 
of  the  tooth  requires  filing  that  might  he 
better  expended  elsewhere. 

To  permit  the  sawdust  to  circulate 
freely  and  to  give  the  saw  good  dust  car¬ 
rying  capacity,  the  gullet  of  the  tooth 
should  be  kept  round  as  shown  in  Figs. 

1  and  2.  The  shape  shown  in  Fig.  3  is 
recommended  by  a  reliable  saw  company, 
II.  Disston  Co.,  from  whom  all  of  these 
cuts  were  taken,  as  it  provides  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  room  for  sawdust  and  at  the  same 
time  requires  little  filing  for  sharpening 
which  is  likely  to  result  in  its  being  kept 
in  better  condition.  By  all  means  avoid 
the  condition  shown  in  Fig.  4  as  this,  lie- 
cause  of  the  wedging  of  the  sawdust  in  the 
gullet,  etc.,  is  quite  likely  to  result  in  a 
cracked  saw  blade. 

Special  “gumming”  machines  with  steel 
cutters  are  purchasable  to  round  out  the 
gullets  of  a  saw  1o  the  shape  shown,  or 
a  carborundum  wheel  of  special  shape  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose." 
When  a  carborundum  wheel  is  used  the 
pressure  must  he  light  and  the  wheel  fre¬ 
quently  removed  to  avoid  heating  and 
after  “gumming”  in  this  way  the  gullets 
should  be  smoothed  up  with  a  file.  For 
the  ordinary  small  saw  very  satisfactory 
results  can  he  obtained  from  the  use  of 
a  rat-tail  file  of  the  proper  size  in  “gum¬ 
ming.”  Time  spent  in  filing  and  fitting  a 
saw  is  more  than  repaid  in  the  increased 
amount  of  wood  cut,  lessened  repair  bills 
and  lessened  cost  of  fuel  used  in  the 
motor.  B.  u.  s. 


Fixing  Gas  Engine  on  Cement  Floor 

I  have  a  gas  engine  (3  II. P. )  and  a 
vacuum  pump  that  I  wish  to  fasten  <>n  to 
an  old  cement  floor  in  my  stable.  There 
are  5x5  ft.  skids  on  the  engine;  3x2  ft. 
on  the  pump.  I  want  to  know  how  to 
fasten  them  to  the  floor  without  bracing 
from  the  ceiling,  if  possible.  The  fly 
wheels  of  the  engine  have  about  two  feet 
clearance.  Would  you  put  the  engine 
higher,  and,  if  so,  on  wbat,  and  how  inqch 
higher?  I  do  not  want  to  build  an  en¬ 
gine  form  or  base  of  cement.  c.  S.  v. 

Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Fastening  these  machines  to  the  floor 
should  present  no  great  difficulty;  the 
smoother  and  better  construction  the 
floor  presents  the  more  easily  it  can  he 
accomplished.  Set  the  machines  up  tem¬ 
porarily  where  it  is  desired  to  place  them 
permanently,  test  to  see  that  the  belt  runs 
properly,  and  when  the  correct  alignment 
has  been  secured,  mark  down  through  the 
bolt  holes  in  the  bases  by  any  convenient 
means,  as  a  punch,  for  example.  Now 
with  a  stone  drill  (the  type  known  as  a 
star  drill  is  perhaps  best),  drill  into  the 
concrete  floor  for  about  four  inches. 
These  holes  should  he  large  enough  to 
take  the  head  of  a  holt,  which  is  of  the 
proper  size  to  fit  the  hole  in  the  base  of 
the  machine.  If  the  drill  used  is  not 
large  enough  for  this  the  heads  may  be 
trimmed  down  with  a  cold  chisel.  Bolts 
of  the  proper  diameter  and  long  enough  to 
extend  from  the  bottom' of  the  hole  up 
through  the  foundation  of  the  machine 
and  provide  room  for  the  nut  are  then 
stood  head  end  down  in  the  holes  and 
after  being  ciwefully  trued  up  so  as  to  tit 
tin*  holes  in  the  base  of  tlx*  machine, 
molten  lead  is  poured  around  them,  filling 
the  hole.  After  the  lead  has  cooled  it  is 
pounded  by  means  of  a  blunt  punch  and 
hammer,  which  makes  it  expand,  gripping 
the  sides  of  the  hole  and  making  a  very 
secure  foundation.  Melted  brimstone  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
the  lead  makes  the  more  secure  founda¬ 
tion  und  is  very  little  more  trouble  to  put 
in. 

To  place  the  machine,  pieces  of  board 
and  plank  can  he  piled  up,  making  a  tem¬ 
porary  foundation  upon  which  the  ma¬ 
chine' is  slid,  the  temporary  foundation 
being  made  high  enough  to  extend  above 
the  bolts  fastened  in  the  floor.  After  get¬ 
ting  it  properly  lilted  up  with  the  holts 
beneath  the  pieces  are  removed,  one  at  a 
time,  and  the  machine  gradually  lowered 
onto  the  bolts.  After  letting  the  machine 
down  to  place  it  is  leveled  up  and  securely 
bolted  in  place.  If  the  engine  mentioned 
is  in  a  clean  place  there  will  be  little  ad¬ 
vantage,  other  than  convenience  in  start¬ 
ing  and  making  the  few  adjustments  that 
from  time  to  time  become  necessary,  in 
having  it  higher.  If  it  is  desired  to  place 
it  higher,  a  built-up  crib  of  plank  may  he 
used,  and  the  foundation  holts  made  long 
enough  to  extend  up  through.  n.  ii.  s. 
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Pat  Has  Seen  Hundreds  of 

Stalled  Cars  Block  the  Traffic 


AND  when  HE  holds  up  his  right  mit, 
the  only  moving  thing  that  doesn’t  halt 
^  is  the  sun. 

As  you  can  guess,  Pat  is  one  ace  high  auth¬ 
ority  on  blockades  and  their  causes. 

“The  trouble  maker  in  front  of  these  block¬ 
ades,”  says  Pat,  “is  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  a  bum 
battery,  or  just  as  likely,  the  owpf  \  a  bum  battery, 
who  is  trying  to  keep  it  running  on  a  guess. 

“They  sure  are  my  pet  peeves — bum  batteries. 


‘he’  battery — built  for  us  auto  folks  who  don’t  know 
anything  about  the  secrets  of  a  battery’s  insides. 

“A  PREST-O-LITE  ?  Sure!  I’ve  got  one 
myself,  in  my  own  little  car,  ’cause  I  know  its 
one  battery  that’ll  stick  to  its  job  spinning  the 
engine  and  feeding  the  headlights. 

“Like  all  regular  Prest-O-Lite  owners,  I  never 
give  the  care  of  the  little  black  box  of  power  a 
single  thought — all  that  recharging  and  distilled 
water  business  I  leave  to  the  Prest-O-Lite  Service 
Station  down  the  street.” 


“That’s  why  I  always  say  for  a  car  owner  who 
wants  to  side-step  trouble,  the  one  best  bet  is  a  real 


There  is  a  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station  near 
you.  Write  us  for  the  name  and  address. 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc 

In  Canada,  Prest-O-Lite  Co. 


30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

r  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


•«*r-o  Lit* 

lutt.ry 


M»vct  ,TAT ion 


AIIMIMilro  MITHIIt. 
Ull  Ohio 


The  Oldest  Service  to  Automobile  Owners  in  America 


•,tn ■ » r 


Look  for  the  name  Prest-O-Lite  on  Service  Station  signs  everywhere 


PREST-O-LITE  SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE.  (Write  us  for  list  of  Service  Stations  in  other  States.) 


ALBANY": — Albany  Speedometer  Serv.  Stn., 
248  Washington  Ave. 

ARCADE: — I).  A  II.  Sales  Co.,  Main  St. 

AUBURN: — McKinley  A  Pairehild,  18  ('lurk 
St. 

BINGHAMTON:  Rtnghnintou  Buttery  Sales 
('■>..  2111  Washington  St. 

BOLIVAR:  -McDonnell  A  Urunnen. 

BROOKLYN:  -Perfection  Storage  Bat.  Co., 
Ine.,  1175  Bedford  Ave. 

BUFFALO: — Boyle  A  ICsse nwanger,  Inc.,  720 
Main  St. 

CENTRAL  VALLEY:— R.  F.  &  W.  M.  Wcy- 
gant. 

CORNING: — Murray’s  Battery  Shop,  Market 
St. 

CORTLAND: — Cortland  Auto  Supply  Co.,  30 
Main  St. 

EAST  AURORA: — ft  leu  G.  Glecd. 

ELLENVILLE: — Wayside  Ian  Garage. 

ELMIRA:— Win.  T.  Shoemaker,  244  W. 
Water  St. 

FLUSHING: — The  Flushing  Storage  Bat  Co., 
5)2  Broadway. 


GLEN  COVE: — Glen  Cove  Battery  Co.,  SO 
Sehool  St. 

GOUVERNEUR: — Storle  Bros.,  John  St, 
GREAT  KILLS:  -Great  Kills  Garage. 

HAVERSTRAW:  —  Taylor  Garage,  lne.. 
Maple  Ave. 

HOBART: — Cowan's  Garage. 

HORNELL:  Geo.  S.  Peters.  Cor.  Cass  and 
Buffalo  Sts. 

HUDSON  FALLS:— A.  J.  I.nPan.  23  Maple 
St. 

JAMESTOWN :— Jamestown  Battery  Sales 
Co..  330  W.  Third  St. 

JOHNSTOWN: — Staley  Folmshee  Co.,  Cor. 

Main  ami  Perry  Sts. 

KELLEY  CORNERS:— Hnbhell  Bros. 
KINGSTON: — Frank  L.  Brown.  523  Broad¬ 
way. 

LITTLE  FALLS: — Bronner's  Garage,  7  W. 
I.ansing  St. 

MALONE:  The  Service  A-  Satisfaction  Shop, 
121  R.  Main  St. 

MEDINA:  John  B.  Cobb,  1.0l’>  E.  Center  St. 


MIDDLETOWN: — Middletown  Storage  Bat¬ 
tery  Serv.  Co. 

MT.  VERNON:  Allied-Auto  Klee.  Co.,  Inc., 
10  Prospect  Ave. 

NEWBURGH: — Stubley’s  Garage  A  Auto 
Co.,  127-20  Broadway. 

NEW  ROCHELLE: — Storage  Battery  Service 
Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY: — Automotive  Elec.  Serv. 
t’orp. ,  2 Oil  Amsterdam  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CITY :  Bronx  Auto  Elee.  Serv. 
Co.,  2438  Grand  Concourse. 

0GDENSBURG: — Crescent  Garage,  119  State 
St. 

OSSINING:  Nelson  Park  Garage,  Albany 
Post  Rif. 

PATCHOGUE: — Patchogue  Garage  Co.,  Inc., 
50-50  W.  Main  St. 

PEEKSKILL: — Lent  A-  Burehctta  Co.,  Inc., 
1010  Main  St. 

PORT  JERVIS:— Geo.  W.  Case  Co.,  Inc.,  54 
Front  St.  and  50  Jersey  Ave. 

POTSDAM:— Island  Garage. 


POUGHKEEPSIE :  —The  Tiffany  Diamond 
Oarage,  90  Market  St. 

RIVERHEAD: — Overton  Electric  Co.,  Main 
St. 

ROCHESTER: — Oliver  Bros.,  109-11  Monroo 
Ave. 

ROME: — Fred  Strowbridge,  324  W.  Dominick 

M. 

SALAMANCA:— Wells  Garage,  32-34  Broad 

c*t. 

SPARKILL: — Central  Garage  A  Machine 
Works,  Union  St. 

SYRACUSE: — Wm.  II.  Craig.  Oi>0  S.  Salina 

UTICA:— Utica  Cycle  A  Supply  Co..  117-119 
Columbia  St. 

WATERTOWN:— Ward  P.  Smith. 

WELLSVILLE: — Ritter  Garage.  40  S.  Main 
St. 

YONKERS: — Neidich  Elec.  Co.,  Inc.,  247  S. 
Broadway, 


■ir 
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Kill  Apjji 

Before'ApHis^i 
Milts  Your  Profits 

/ This  tiny.sap-sucking  insect, $ 

scarcely  larger  thanapin-head,^ 

is  destroying  apple  profits  allv 
over  the  country.  Feeding  with 
its  sharp,  mosquito-like  bill,  it 
causes  dwarfed,  deformed,  un-  rv  I 
marketable  fruit.  Curls  foliage. 
Weakens  tree*.  Spray  with 
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Aphid  highly 

Magnified 


and  control  Aphis,  Red  Bug,  Leaf  Hopper  and  other  soft-  with  Aphis, 
bodied,  sucking  insects.  Aphisismaking  itsappearance  m  Besttime 
many  sections  for  the  first  time.  Regarded  by  many  grow-  to  spray  A 


ers  as  the  most  destructive  apple  insect.  One  aphid  pro¬ 
duces  thousands  in  a  few  weeks.  Spray  with  Black 
t  Leaf  40  and  save  your  profits.  Can  be  used  with  lime- 
sulphur,  arsenate  of  lead,  bordeaux  and  other  sprays  as 
recommended,  or  may  be  used  separately,  if  desired. 
Mixes  perfectly  with  water.  Costs  only  about  1c  per 
gallon  diluted  for  the  trees.  Recommended  by  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  Send  for 
F’ree  Spray  Chart  and  Leaflets 
lv,  showing  when  and  howto  spray  and  how  to  protect  fruit  trees, 
vines  and  vegetables  from  these  pront-killing  insect  pests. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Co. 

Incorporated 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


hi 


SPRAYING 


Means 


Prevention  of 
Food  Famine. 


SPRAYING 

MATERIALS 

Mean  ‘ ' Cumulative  Insurance 
because  each  year’.  Spraying 
makes  the  work  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  more  effective. 
Home  Office: 

85  Water  Street. 

New  York  City. 

Factory  : 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 


We  Manufacture — Consequently  Our 
Guarantee  Stands  for  Smething  : — 


Paris  Green 
Bordeaux  Mixture 

(Paata  and  Powder) 

Arsenate  oi  Lead 

(Pasta  and  Powder) 


Vitriol 

(Bordo-Lead  of  highest  analysis) 

Calcium  Arsenate 

(A  moat  efficient  poison  for  the 
least  expense) 

Fish  Oil  Soap 
Egg  Preserver,  etc. 

(Water  Glass i 


Blue  Vitriol 

Write  for  literature  and  our  Dealer  proposition  to  Dept.  R.N.Y. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA,  FERTILIZERS— FERTILIZER  MATER¬ 
IALS,  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FEEDS,  ETC. 

Branches  : 

Nitrate^  Agencies 


Columbus  -  • 

Ohio 

Savannah  -  - 

-  Ga. 

Norfolk  - 

.  Va. 

Jacksonville  - 

-  Fla. 

New  Orleans  - 

-  La. 

Spray  an  Acre  of  P otatoes  an  Hour  | 

Spray  low  growing  crops  of  all  kinds,  effectually  reaching  top  and  ( 
under  side  of  leaves  and  all  parts  of  the  vine  with  the  gjgb 


SPRAY  PUMP 

With  Knapsack  Attachment 

Knapsack  of  5  gallon  capacity  fits  over  shoulders 
And  sends  a  fine  mist'  through  the  19-inch  curved- 
end  extension  rod.  Ten  acres  a  day  is  t  he  easy 
capacity  of  this  equipment.  Solid  brass  ball 
valves;  no  castings  to  rust;  no  leaking  joints.'Five  years 


valves,  1IO  tn5iiu6j  VO  IV.3V,  ..o  ....... --O  . - ,Fjye  y°ars 

guarantee.  Sold  by  better  class  Seedmen  and  Hardware 
men.  Write  us  direct  if  dealer  can’ t  furnish.  Send  lor 
Catalog  M. 


THE  STANDARD  STAMPING  COMPANY,  994  Main  Street,  Huntington,  W 


Standard  Fruit  Books 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas - 2.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 2.50 

California  Fruits.  Wickson . . .  J-nJJ 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1-60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  . 2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

!  Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2  00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

,  Dryden  . . . . . 

i  Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.5U 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo . 1.75 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport....  o.UO 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYork 


:.  Practical 
:•  Live  Stock  Books 

'**  FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


| 

:• 

:: 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— Henry  .  S2.50 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS- 

Stocking  ....••  2.00 
DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— Mayo  .  1.75 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 
Day . 1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

Harper  ......  1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING- Van  Slyke  .  1.75 
BUTTER  MAKING— PubZow  .  .  .60 
MILK  TESTING— Publow  and  Troy  .60 


Lead  Pipe  for  Soft  Water 

I  have  a  spring  that  ueeds  repiping.  I 
have  a  gravity  fall  of  six  feet  from  bot¬ 
tom  of  spring  to  faucet  level  at  the 
house,  in  the  distance  of  700  feet.  I 
wish  to  have  the  overflow  from  the  house 
return  to  the  barn  for  the  stock.  This 
water  is  very  soft,  and  cannot  be  run 
through  iron  pipe  because  the  pipe  will 
soon  plug  up  with  rust.  You  advise  a 
recent  inquirer  to  use  wood  pipe  because 
it  can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  is  long-lived.  I  laid  wood  pipe  in 
1912,  and  am  not  satisfied  with  it.  I 
have  bad  to  mend  leaks  in  this  wood  pipe 
for  the  last  two  years,  because  the  pipe 
rots.  This  piping  is  white  pine  and  is 
all  coated  with  asphalt  on  the  outside. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  the  right  kind  of 
wood,  or  there  may  be  something  about 
the  water  that  causes  it  to  give  out  so 
soon.  I  have  only  said  this  to  give  you 
mv  experience  with  wood  pipe.  Can  you 
give  me  any  reason  why  I  could  not  use 
lead  pipe?  I  wonder  why  I  could  not 
leave  this  old  wood  pipe  in  the  ground 
and  by  means  of  a  long  stiff  wire  pull 
the  lead  pipe  inside  of  it.  in  100-foot 
lengths,  and  have  the  joints  wiped  _  to¬ 
gether  and  thereby  save  digging  the  ditch 
all  up  again.  The  bore  in  the  wood  pipe 
is  Hk  inches.  I  therefore  could  us  % 
or  Vo-inch  lead  pipe  if  you  thought  it 
advisable  to  pull  it  inside  of  the  old  pipe. 

I  have  also  been  told  that  lead  pipe  is 
poisonous.  Do  you  think  so?.  This  is  a 
good  spring  and  flows  a  half-inch  stream 
into  the  tank  continuously,  and  I  have 
for  this  reason  wondered  if  the  water 
would  he  poisoned.  J.  P.  F. 

West  Vienna,  N.  Y. 

There  are  several  things  which  are 
against  the  use  of  lead  pipe.  One  of  the 
first  is  the  small  diameter  pipe  that  you 
would  he  able  to  use  in  the  way  sug¬ 
gested.  It  is  very  unlikely  that,  it  would 
furnish  water  enough.  The  resistance  to 
flow  or  friction  increases  very  rapidly 
when  smaller  pipes  are  used,  and  your 
old  wood  pipe  probably  delivered  water 
six  or  more  times  as  fast-  as  would  the 
small  lead  pipe  that  you  speak  of  using. 
The  cost  of  lead  pipe  is  another  item 
that  is  against  its  use,  and  the  fact  that 
the  water  of  your  spring  is  so  pure  and 
soft  makes  its  use  dangerous.  Pure 
water  is  an  almost  universal  solvent,  and 
if  left  in  contact  with  almost  any  sub¬ 
stance  long  enough  will  dissolve  a  small 
portion  of  it  and  carry  it  away  in  solu¬ 
tion.  Proof  of  this  is  shown  by  the 
scarcity  of  pure  soft  water  in  nature, 
nearly  all  ground  water  carrying  greater 
or  less  amounts  of  mineral  matter  in 
solution  taken  from  the  rocks  and  soil 
through  which  and  over  which  it.  has 
flowed  and  been  in  contact.  The  solvent 
action  of  this  water  on  the  lead  pipe 
might  result  ip  poisoning,  and  although 
this  would  be  likely  to  occur  only  when 
the  faucet  was  closed  and  the  water  was 
left  standing  in  the  pipe  for  a  time,  still 
the  danger  is  there,  and  I  would  rather 
not  recommend  it. 

I  know  of  nothing  better  to  use  under 
the  circumstances  than  the  wood  pipe, 
which-  seems  to  have  given  you  poor  serv¬ 
ice.  This,  as  far  as  I  am  ■\xla  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  has  given  general  sat;.  '  u  else¬ 
where  and  is  in  use  by  many  large  com¬ 
panies.  It  relies  upon  the  state  of  sat¬ 
uration  in  which  it  exists  to  resist  de¬ 
cay.  decay-producing  organisms  hot  being 
able  to  live  where  the  water  content  is 
too  high.  The  white  pine  pipe  with  the 
asphaltum  outer  covering  is  the  usual 
construction,  and  the  reason  is  not  ap¬ 
parent.  why  it  failed  so  quickly.  It  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  due  to  the  type  of 
soil  through  which  it  is  laid  and  that 
deeper  laying  which  would  tend  to  keep 
the  air  from  it  more  completely  and  also 
to  keep  it  wetter  might  result  in  longer 
life.  K.  n.  s. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


should  be  deducted  from  the  total  fall,  for 
it  is  probable  that  the  40  feet  mentioned 
represents  the  difference  in  level  of  the 
ground  surface  at  the  srping  and  at  the 
buildings. 

I  would  expect  very  little  difference  in 
temperature  of  the  water  if  -  left  constant¬ 
ly  flowing  in  pipe  placed  live  feet  deep  or 
four  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Neither 
would  I  expect  much  difference  iu  temper¬ 
ature  between  the  water  discharging  from 
a  %-in.  pipe  or  a  1-in.  pipe,  other  con¬ 
ditions  being  the  same.  The  water  coin¬ 
ing  from  the  %-in.  pipe  might  be  slightly 
warmer  because  it  would  he  a  smaller 
quantity, 1  and  would  remain  in  contact 
with  the  pipe  walls  slightly  longer,  the 
velocity  of  flow  in  the  1-in.  pipe  being 
somewhat  greater  because  of  lessened  fric¬ 
tion. 

Using  the  total  head  of  40  feet  as  given, 
pipe  friction  tables  give,  as  the  velocity 
of.  flow  in  %-in.  pipe,  1.7  feet  per  second, 
and  a  discharge  of  2.32  gallons  per  min¬ 
ute,  while  with  the  1-in.  pipe  the  velocity 
given  is  two  feet  per  second,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  discharged  about  4.38  gallons  per  min¬ 
ute.  On  this  basis  it  would  take  the 
water  in  the  %-iu.  pipe  about  12  minutes 
to  flow  from  source  to  outlet,  while  that 
iu  the  1-in.  pipe  would  flow  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  in  about  10  minutes.  The  above  is 
assuming  that  you  have  the  total  fall  of 
40  feet  and  if  this  is  cut.  into  by  placing 
the  house  tank  as  suggested  these  quan¬ 
tities  will  he  reduced  considerably. 

The  main  question  in  my  mind  would 
not  he  one  of  temperature  but  rather  one 
of  whether  the  %-in.  pipe  would  furnish 
sufficient  water.  Because  of  the  high 
prices  prevailing  for  galvanized  piping, 
bored  wood  piping  is  being  used  to  quite 
au  extent,  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn  is  giv¬ 
ing  excellent  satisfaction.  Its  lasting 
qualities  seem  to  be  good  when  it  is  laid, 
as  it  is,  beneath  the  earth’s  surface.  The 
organisms  that  cause  the  decay  of  wood 
are  not  active  when  the  wood  is  kept  sat- 
‘  urated  with  water  as  is  the  case  in  a  pipe 
line  through  which  water  is  constantly 
flowing.  This  piping  is  made  in  several 
grades,  wrapped  piping  for  use  where  the 
pressure  is  considerable  and  unwrapped 
for  use  where  the  pressure  is  only  nom¬ 
inal.  R.  h.  s. 
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THE  MAILBAG 


Corn  and  Soy  Bean  Silage 

I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  many  comments 
on  corn  and  Soy  beans  mixed.  They  are 
planting  the  corn  here  from  the  first  of 
May  till  last  of  July,  and  if  planted  for 
silo  or  any  other  feed  I  drill  corn  in  first, 
then  go  over  it  with  the  same  planter 
again  and  drill  the  Soy  beans  in  in  same 
rows.  I  had  them  last  year  in  corn  about 
10  feet  long;  Wilson  Black  Soy  Beans, 
three  to  six  beans  in  pod ;  some  had  230 
on  one  stalk.  We  cut  with  the  corn 
binder,  and  I  think  for  silage  it  is  hard 
to  beat.  The  cows  like  it  and  do  very 
well  on  it.  For  drj1  feed  they  can  bo  cut 
with  the  mower.  I  tried  some  other  kinds, 
but  the  Wilsou  Black  is  what  I  like. 

F.  NVEIDEMA. 


Pipe  Line  for  Spring  Water 

I  intend  laying  1,190  feet  of  pipe  to 
carry  water  to  house  and  barn.  There  is 
a  40-foot  fall.  The  temperature  of  the 
spring  is  45°  F.  Would  water  warm 
more  iu  %-in.  pipe  than  in  1-in.?  If  so, 
how  much?  About  what  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  the  water  would  it  make 
if  the  pipe  was  laid  2  ft.,  or  3  ft.  deep? 
and  also  3  ft.  or  4  ft.?  w.  H.  s. 

East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 

If  the  spring  furnishes  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water  as  cold  as  you  say, 
you  have  a  proposition  well  worth  devel¬ 
oping.  If  it  is  properly  protected  to  pre¬ 
vent  flic  entrance  of  surface  water,  email 
animals  and  other  sources  of  contamina¬ 
tion.  the  addition  of  running  water  of  this 
quality  to  the  buildings  will  he  a  great 
improvement.  From  your  description  I 
understand  that  the  water  is  to  be  left 
flowing  through  the  pipe  line  constantly  ; 
otherwise  you  would  need  to  put  the  pipe 
deeper  to  prevent  trouble  from  freezing. 
The  usual  way  in  an  installation  of  this 
kind,  where  sufficient  head  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  is  to  pipe  the  water  to  a  small 
tank  in  the  attic  of  the  house,  letting 
the  overflow  from  this  tank  go  to  the  barn. 
If  the  entering  pipe  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  this  tank  and  the  overflow  comes  from 
the  top  there  will  be  a  constant  circula¬ 
tion  and  change  of  water  in  the  tank,  in¬ 
suring  cold,  fresh  water  for  household  use. 
If  this  is  done  the  height  of  the  tank 


Success  with  Garden  Peas 

I  noticed  a  paragraph  on  page  256  on 
growing  peas,  and  decided  to  tell  you  how 
we  raise  them  in  our  garden.  After 
ground  is  well  fitted  we  dig  a  trench  about 
six  inches  deep.  Into  this  we  scatter  our 
seed  peas  and  cover  with  a  thin  coat  of 
soil,  then  cover  with  chicken  manure, 
which  is  covered  with  another  coat  of  soil, 
hut  leaving  the  trench  a  little  hollow  un¬ 
til  peas  are  up  nicely.  We  set  posts  and 
string  binding  twine  firmly  about  them 
at  the  same  time  we  sow  seed.  We  have 
used  chicken  wire,  but  the  twine  is  best. 
Posts  should  not  be  over  six  feet  apart. 
We  have  never  failed  in  having  growth  of 
vines  or  a  big  crop  of  peas.  When  sowing 
Telephone  peas  have  had  vines  six  feet 
high  loaded  with  pods.  a.  d.  b. 

Oswego,  X.  Y. 


Market  for  Colts 

Can  you  advise  me  if  there  is  any 
market  near  here  for  the  sale  of  colts.  I 
have  one,  half  Percheron  mare,  three 
years  old  this  coming  May.  which  is 
nearly  broken  for  team  work  as  well  as 
single.  There  seems  t*>  he  no  call  locally 
for  young  stock.  I  will  appreciate  a 
suggestion  as  I  wish  to  sell,  or  rather 
feel  that  I  must,  as  I  have  but  a  small 
farm. 

Pequannock,  X.  .7. 

In  this  case  we  think  an  advertisement 
in  a  local  newspaper  would  he  most  effec¬ 
tive.  There  may  he  some  sales  stables  in 
Morristown  or  Paterson  where  such  horses 
will  he  handled,  hut  since  the  advent  of 
cars  and  trucks  many  of  such  stables  have 
been  given  up.  An  advertisement  in  a 
paper  read  bv  farmers  and  truck  men 
would  be  most  likely  to  find  a  customer. 


Mistress  (to  prospective  colored 
maid)  :  “And  you’re. sure  if  I  took  you 
I’d  have  in  you  a  reliable  servant?' 
Ebony  Applicant;  “Yes.  lnmey.  you  kin 
trus*  me.  I  ain’t  got  no  habits  at  all,  no 
habits  wbatsomever.” — .1  udge 


Tte  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


All  Bugs  and  Worms  and  Prevents  Fungus 

^n.sec^s  an(J  Fungus  Diseases 
are  the  two  biggest  enemies  of  garden¬ 
ers,  fruit  growers  and  general  farmers. 

The  modern  scientific  method  is  to  kill 
one  and  prevent  and  control  the  other 
with  one  spraying  mixture.  Arsenate 
of  Lead  kills  the  insects,  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  takes  care  of  blight  and  other  fungus. 

And  the  most  advanced  method  is  to  use  Hexpo. 

Because  it  is  a  finely  divided,  fluffy  powder  com¬ 
bination  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Bordeaux.  It 
is  easy  to  use  and  always  effective ;  goes  three 
times  as  far  as  inconvenient  pastes ;  requires  no 
preliminary  stirring;  stays  in  solution  longer 


sprays  evenly  over  the  whole  crop  and  sticks  on 
so  effectively  as  to  withstand  heavy  showers. 

As  it  comes  in  dry  powdered  form  you  pay  no 
f  reight  on  water.  It  will  not  deteriorate  or  harden 
in  open  air.  Thus,  any  of  it  left  this  year  is  just 
as  good  next  year.  There’s  no  waste  in  Hexpo. 

Use  Hexpo  for  dry  powder  spraying  or  in  solu¬ 
tion  in  water.  It  mixes  with  any  quantity  of 
water,  in  a  jiffy,  with  only  slight  stirring. 

You’ll  find  Hexpo  at  your  Hardware,  Drug  or 
Seed  Dealer’s  in  handy,  sift-proof  cartons  of 
1-lb.,  5  lbs.  and  10  lbs.;  also  25,  50,  100  and 
200-lb.  drums. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  send  for  guaranteed 
sample  1-lb.  carton — 60^  postpaid. 


H.  J.  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

UTICA  x  tv  v 


Manufacturers  of: _ 

s  Hexpo  ‘Dry  Powdered  Insecticide  a 
’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  (Dry  Powder) 
s  Arsenate  of  Calcium  and  Lead  (Powi 
’s  Paris  Green. 


Smith 

Smith 

Smith 

Smith 


INSECTICIDE  &  FUNGICIDE 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Always  more  miles 


M 


Ajax 


ORE  and  more  the  farmer  turns  to  Ajax  as  the  tires 
_  to  save  him  miles  and  money. 

More  miles l ”  is  every  Ajax  user’s  verdict. 

A3AX  ROAD  KING 

Ajax  Road  King  yields  more  mileage  because  more  mileage  is 
built  into  it.  The  special  Ajax  feature — Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength 
— braces  and  reinforces  the  tread.  See  the  picture  of  the  Ajax 
Road  King.  Note  how  the  Shoulders  of  Strength  put  more  tread 
on  the  road — how  they  give  more  strength  where  strength  is  needed. 

Dirt  Track  Champion 

Ajax  tires  have  won  the  dirt  track  championship  of  America  for 
two  successive  years.  In  1918  at  county  lairs,'  etc.,  all  over  the 
United  States,  they  smashed  9  world’s  records  and  shattered  49 
track  records. 

Tires  which.  are  best  for  dirt  track  racing  are  best  for  you,  for 
dirt  tracks  are  merely  country  roads  fenced  in. 

Ajax  tires  will  win  for  you.  Try  them. 

Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  In  Writing  5000  Miles 


TIR 


DOMESTIC. — The  New  York  Senate 
i  passed  March  20  a  resolution  providing 
for  an  investigation  of  Bolshevism  in  New 
York  City  and  New  York  State  by  a 
committee  of  four  Senators  and  live  As¬ 
semblymen,  with  an  appropriation  of 
$30,000  for  expenses.  The  investigation 
will  start  as  soon  as  the  present  session 
of  the  Legislature  is  ended.  The  reso¬ 
lution  gives  the  committee  authority  to 
investigate  the  “scope,  tendencies  and 
ramifications  of  seditious  activities  and 
report  the  result  to  the  Legislature.”  It 
will  have  broad  powers  to  subpoena  wit¬ 
nesses  and  compel  their  attendance  and 

to  engage  counsel  to  handle  the  examina¬ 
tions.  It.  is  understood  that  Senator  Wal¬ 
ters  has  received  information  that  Fed¬ 
eral  agents  have  intercepted  drafts  for 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  which  it  is 
believed  were  intended  to  help  spread  Bol¬ 
shevist.  propaganda  in  this  country.  They 
say  also  that  much  Russian  money  is 
being  used,  and  probably  German  money 
also. 

Federal  Judge  Julius  M.  Mayer  fined 
the  American  Socialist  Society  of  New 
York  City,  a  corporation,  $3,000  March 
21.  The  society  was  convicted  of  violat¬ 
ing  the  espionage  law  by  distributing  a 
pamphlet  called  “The  Great  Madness, 
i  by  the  same  jury  that  acquitted  Scott 
Nearing,  author  of  the  pamphlet.  It,  was 
liable  to  a  maximum  fine  of  $10,000. 

Indictments  charging  bribery  of  Fed¬ 
eral  shoe  inspectors  and  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  Government  in  connection 
v  ith  the  manufacture  of  army  shoes, 
were  returned  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
at  Boston  March  21  against  Frank  I. 
Sears,  vice-president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger,  and  Thomas  Sherwood,  foreman  and 
sole  leather  buyer  of  the  A.  J.  Bates 
Company  of  Webster,  shoe  manufacturers. 

I  Frank  P.  Smith  of  North  Abington  and 
Timothy  II.  llonen  of  Marlboro,  inspec¬ 
tors  assigned,  to  the  Bates  factory,  were 
indicted  for  acceptance  of  bribes.  When 
arraigned  all  pleaded  not  guilty  and  were 
released  in  bonds.  It  is  alleged  that  in¬ 
ferior  leather  was  used  in  the  making  of 
army  shoes  at  the  Bates  plant. 

Louis  Fraina  of  Boston,  editor  of  the 
Revolutionary  Aye,  was  held  for  the 
Grand  Jury  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  March 
25  on  a  charge  of  inciting  textile  strikers 
to  riot.  He  furnished  $200  bonds.  News¬ 
paper  men  who  attended  a  mass  meeting 
of  strikers  on  Feb.  21  testified  that  Fraina 
had  made  an  address  in  which  he  told 
the  strikers  that  they  did  not  yet  realize 
their  power :  that  the  streets  belonged  to 
them  and  they  should  not  be  afraid  of 
being  sent  to  jail.  He  urged  them  to 
unite  and  “form  a  great  fist  which  would 
smash  capitalists.” 

A  State  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  all  coal  mined  and  prepared  for 
market  in  Pennsylvania  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  State  purposes  only  under  terms 
of  a  bill  introduced  at  Harrisburg  March 
25  by  Dr.  North,  Chester.  The  bill  would 
affect  both  hard  and  soft  coal. 

A  large  quantity  of  tobacco  was  de¬ 
stroyed  March  25  when  fire  swept  three 
barns  in  West  Suffield,  Conn.,  owned  by 
the  Granby  Tobacco  Company.  Fifteen 
tons  of  fertilizer,  farming  tools  and  other 
material  also  were  destroyed.  The  hiss 
was  placed  at  $10,000.  The  fire  is  be- 
lived  to  have  been  caused  by  sparks  from 
a  locomotive. 

Fire  March  25  destroyed  a  large  part 
of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  started 
by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler.  The  town, 
which  has  a  population  of  3,500,  was 
destroyed  by  file  in  1S97. 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 

Factories;  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


'ITEMP'CLIWLffir _ 

,  V— Spreader — ™ 

SPREADS  EVENLY-QUICKLY 

Any  barn  manure,  fertilizer,  lime,  ashes,  ete. 
Bhreds  into  wide  strips,  without  clogging  or  bunch¬ 
ing.  Meets  every  requirement.  Bella  on  it*  .Merit. 

LIGHT  DRAFT-ONLY  TWO  HORSES 

Kerap  Climaxis  simple,  durable,  liirht  draft.  Double- 
self-sliarpenimt  teeth  bolted  W  Inclosed  Cjll..de. 


self-sbarneninK  teeth  bolted  to  Inclosed  Cy  Under 
practically  indestructible.  Write  for  catalog  and 
prices.  Ask  for  “Saving  and  Application  of  Manure 
by  the  inventor  of  the  Spreader.  We  have  a  good 
proposition  for  dealers. 

N.  J.  KEMP  CO. 

36  Swan  Street,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 


T 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden— Bp  Mrs. 

OM'Drof  Gardens— Bp  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts 
Bp  M.  O.  Wright  .  .  •  •  2.00 

Plant  Physiology — Bp  Duggan  .  .  1.00 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


'OP  DRESS 

all  Crops  with 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  other  fertilizers 
you  may  have  used — 100 
pounds  peracre  for  seeded 
crops  and  200  pounds  per 
acre  for  the  cultivated 
ones.  The  increase  will 
yield  large  profits  over 
cost. 

Write  on  post  card  for  mur 
money  making  books 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


WASHINGTON. — Tentative  agreement 
has  been  reached  with  manufacturers  of 
explosives  under  which  50,000,000  pounds 
of  surplus  ammonium  nitrate  and  102,000 
pounds  of  fulminate  of  mercury  held  by 
the  War  Department  will  be  disposed  of 
iu  such  a  way  as  not  to  upset  market 
conditions.  A  committee  of  manufactur¬ 
ers’  representatives  will  mee':  iu  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  work  out  details. 

Readjustment  of  shipbuilding  costs  to 
peace  time  production  is  expected  by  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  establish 
a  basic  price  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150 
a  ton  for  future  contracts  let  to  Ameri¬ 
can  yards.  Recent  conferences  among 
General  Manager  Piez  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  and  representatives  of 
Pacific  coast  builders  were  said  to  have 
developed  virtual  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  high  cost  methods  of  production 
which  prevailed  at  a  time  when  the  na¬ 
tional  emergency  demanded  speed  in  pro¬ 
duction  above  everything  else,  should  be 
eliminated  as  quickly  as  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  return  to  sound  business  practice. 
Prospects  of  keen  competition  in  world 
trade  routes,  the  Western  men  were  told, 
made  it  necessary  to  hold  construction 
costs  to  a  figure  which  would  permit  the 
payment  of  dividends  fr.om  competitive 
rates  which  would  have  to  be  established 
in  order  to  get  business.  . 

The  urgent  need  of  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  ready  cash  with  which 
t<>  meet  current  obligations  was  partially 
met  March  21  through  payment  of  $10U,- 
000  000  by  the  War  Department  on  ac¬ 
count  of  transportation  of  troops  and  war 
supplies.  The  payment,  it  was  announced 
at  the  War  Department,  .  covers  bills 
already  approved,  and  anticipates  bills 


April  5,  1919 

which  ordinarily  would  fall  due  in  the 
next  three  months.  War  Department  ac¬ 
countants  have  computed  the  amount  new 
due  from  the  Department  to  be  $65,- 
000,000,  while  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  estimates  it  at  $80,000,000. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  prepared 
and  will  urge  before  the  next  Congress 
enactment  of  legislation  creating  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Home  Loan  Bank.  It  is  the  De¬ 
partment’s  idea  that  this  institution 
would  be  to  the  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations  what  the  Federal  Reserve  system 
is  to  the  banks  of  the  country-  It  would 
rediscount  the  mortgages  held  by  the  loan 
associations  to  make  their  assets  more 
liquid  and  expand  their  activities.  The 
draft  of  the  legislation  results  from  the 
conference  of  labor  officials  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations.  It  is  the  hope  that  Federal  aid 
can  in  this  way  be  indirectly  extended 
to  the  man  on  a  small  salary  or  wage  to 
permit  him  to  become  a  home  owner. 

Nearly  half  a  billion  dollars’  worth  of 
aircraft  contracts  had  been  cancelled  and 
suspended  up  to  March  19.  according  to 
an  announcement  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  statement  showed  that  on 
Nov.  3  628  De  Ilavilaud  four  planes  bad 
been  put  into  service  at  the  front  and 
that  457  were  in  actual  commission  on 
that  date.  The  number  of  those  planes 
received  at  French  ports  on  Nov.  1  was 
1,185,  and  the  total  production  in  this 
country  had  reached  3,227. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Louis  J. 
Raymond,  Goffstown,  N.  II.,  presented  a 
birth  certificate  March  20,  while  appear¬ 
ing  as  a  witness  in  court,  showing  he 
was  born  in  Canada  Nov.  13,  1813.  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  105  years  he  is  able  to 
work  his  farm  at  Goffstown  regularly, 
according  to  his  testimony. 

Agrarian  strikes  are  spreading  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  Argentina,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  received  from  several 
provinces.  The  farmers  are  refusing  to 
plow  their  ground  or  to  plant  because  of 
the  low  prices  of  agricultural  products. 

Capt.  J.  A.  Warner,  head  of  the  State 
Constabulary  in  New  York  City  suburbs, 
has  been  instructed  to  order  all  dogs 
muzzled  in  six  Westchester  County  towns 
or  destroy  them  forthwith.  The :  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  D.  M. 
McLaury,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry,  notified  him  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  decided  to  declare  a  rabies 
quarantine  in  Nortbcastle,  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Harrison,  Rye,  Scnrsdale  and  Green- 
burg. 

Cleaning  up  polluted  waters  through¬ 
out  New  York  State  by  the  Conservation 
Commission,  in  co-operation  with  the  in¬ 
dustries  which  are  at  present  discharging 
waste  matter  into  streams  and  lakes,  is 
the  object  of  a  bill  recently  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Thompson  of 
Long  Island  and  iu  the  Assembly  by 
Assemblyman  Everett  of  St.  Lawrence 
County.  The  proposed  legislation  author¬ 
izes  the  commission  to  investigate  the 
extent  and  character  of  such  pollution 
and  to  work  out  the  most,  practical  meth¬ 
ods  of  preventing  the  contamination  of 
public  drinking  water  and  the  destruction 
of  fish,  shellfish  and  other  aquatic  life. 
The  bill  calls  for  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  pushing  the  work  and  for  the 
employment  of  engineers,  biologists'  and 
chemists  to  work  on  the  complicated 
technical  problems  involved. 

The  quarantine  (No.  37)  governing  the 
importation  of  nursery  stock  aud  other 
plants  and  seeds  into  the  United  States 
has  been  amended  to  permit  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  lily  bulbs,  lily  of  the  valley,  Nar¬ 
cissus,  hyacinth,  tulip  and  Crocus,  packed 
in  sand,  soil  or  earth,  provided  such  sand, 
soil  or  earth  has  been  previously  ster¬ 
ilized  in  accordance  with  methods  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board.  Sterilization  must  be  done  under 
the  supervision  of  an  authorized  inspec¬ 
tor  of  the  country  of  origin,  who  must 
certify  to  it.  This  provision  is  amenda¬ 
tory  to  Regulation  3  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  supplemental  to  the  notice  of 
quarantine,  which  required  that  such 
bulbs  when  imported  must  be  free  from 
sand,  soil  or  earth.  It  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Board,  however,  that 
dry  earth  is  the  only  suitable  material 
known  for  packing  these  bulbs,  and  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
advised  that  such  material  can  be  cheaply 
and  satisfactorily  sterilized  by  boat  in 
such  way  as  to  involve  no  additional  risk 
of  introduction  of  dangerous  plant  pests. 

The  War  Department  of  March  15  re¬ 
leased  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  be  used  as  fertilizer  150,000  tons  of 
nitrate  of  soda  that  had  been  purchased 
for  making  high  explosive  shells.  The 
Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  department 
announces  that,  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  distribute  100,000  tons  from  the  IS 
cities  in  which  the  nitrate  is  stored,  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  month. 

Patrons  of  the  parcel  post  service  who 
have  claims  against  the  Government  for 
loss,  theft  or  damage  of  insured  and  C. 
O.  D.  shipments,  will  have  to  wait  for 
their  money.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  states  that  it  has  no  funds  with 
which  to  pay  indemnities  for  such  parcels 
of  mailing  for  the  present  fiscal  year, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass 
the  third  deficiency  appropriation  bill. 
Postmasters  have  been  instructed  to  in¬ 
form  their  patrons  at  the  time  claims  are 
filed  that,  while  the  Department  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  adjustments  aud  certifica¬ 
tion  of  claims  for  payment,  the  actual 
payment  of  such  claims  cauuot  be  made 
until  Congress  provides  the  necessary 
funds. 
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Rye  Hay  for  Feeding 

Can  rye  hay  be  used  for  feeding  with 
success  for  horses  and  cows,  and  when 
should  it  be  cut?  a.  l.  g. 

East  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  following  table  shows  the  compara¬ 
tive  analysis  of  “hay”  made  from  grain 
cut  before  the  heads  are  filled  out : 

IN  100  POUNDS. 


Rye  fodder . 

Protein 
2  1 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates 

12.2 

Fat 

0.5 

Oat  fodder . 

2.3 

11.8 

0.8 

Wheat  fodder . 

2.S 

15.1 

041 

Barley  fodder . 

2.3 

11.5 

0.4 

While  rye  stands  well  with  the  others 
on  analysis  it  makes  the  poorest  “hay” 
of  any  of  the  small  grains.  The  straw 
is  tough  and  stiff,  and  stock  will  not  eat 
it  readily.  It  must  be  out  early — before 
the  bloom  fornix — in  order  to  make  good 
fodder.  Oats  and  wheat  may  be  left 
until  the  grain  is  soft  or  “in  the  milk" 
and  then  be  cut.  but  if  rye  is  left  to  that 
6tage  it  will  not  be  worth  feeding.  (»en- 
erally  speaking,  rye  hay  is  poor  stuff, 
though  we  have  fed  many  tons  of  it 
when  no  other  grain  or  grass  was  avail¬ 
able. 


Thrashing  Clover  Seed  at  Home 

I  want  some  information  about  thrash¬ 
ing  clover.  When  planted  in  wheat  the 
first  crop  is  cut  for  hay.  The  second 
crop,  1  am  told,  gives  the  seed.  How  is 
this  crop  handled  and  brought  into  the 
barn?  I  have  now  a  seven  horsepower 
gasoline  engine  and  a  small  thrashing 
mnehin,  which  sets  on  the  barn  floor.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  for  three  of  us  to  thrash 
100  bushels  of  oats  in  an  afternoon,  and 
it  can  be  done  when  the  land  is  too  wet 
to  work  and  are  now  ambitious  to  thrash 
clover.  We  have  all  the  riddles,  wheat, 
oats,  buckwheat,  Soy  beaus,  Timothy,  etc. 

Arnold,  Pa.  w.  c. 

I  ai_  certain  W.  C.  not  only  enjoys 
running  his  little  thrashing  machine,  but 
finds  it  a  very  handy  machine  to  have 
on  the  farm,  if  it  works  well  and  when  he 
wants  it  to.  This  waiting  day  after  day. 
week  after  week,  and  often  month  after 
mouth  for  a  custom  thrasher  gets  on  one's 
nerves,  especially  when  feet!  or  money  is 
needed,  or  when  one  is  watching  the 
bottom  drop  out  of  the'  market  for  his 
money  crop  not  yet  thrashed.  When  I 
was  a  small  boy  my  father  had  only  a 
few  simple  tools  to  work  his  farm  with. 
Nowadays  a  farmer  needs  nearly  as  much 
money  invested  in  tools  and  machinery 
as  in  land,  and  something  more  needs 
adding  about  every  year.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  some  tool  or  machine  that  it  seems 
we  can't  get  along  without.  You  cannot 
get  a  boy  or  hired  man  to  draw  manure 
without  a  spreader.  A  few  years  ago  I 
gave  two  blacksmiths  each  a  small  job  of 
repair  work  to  do.  A  year  after,  when  I 
had  to  have  "hese  parts,  they  were  not 
finished,  after  I  had  called  for  them  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  year.  After  that  I 
bought  a  few  blacksmith  tools,  and  have 
a  lot  f  satisfaction  out  of  them. 

Perhaps  W.  C.  can  get  more  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  maker  about  thrashing 
clover  with  his  machine  than  from  some 
one  who  never  saw  it.  Most  custom 
thrashers  here  have  a  special  machine 
for  clover  hulling,  built  for  this  purpose 
only.  Some  have  an  attachment  they  use 
on  the  grain  thrashers  for  clover  seed, 
but  where  one  has  his  own  machine  for 
grain  and  only  needs  a  few  bushels  of 
clover  seed  I  would  try  hard  to  make  that 
machine  do  the  work.  But  remember 
that  a  grain  machine  must  chew  or  beat 
the  straw  up  into  chaff.  Adjust  it  so  this 
is  done  and  I  think  you  will  get  nearly 
all  the  seed.  Perhaps  it  will  need  thrash¬ 
ing  more  than  once. 

Do  the  tin  ashing  when  perfectly  dry. 
Feed  slowly  but  steadily.  The  best  place 
to  thrash  clover  is  in  the  lain,  where  the 
wind  does  not  bother  and  you  have  a 
smooth,  dry  floor  that  can  be  cleaned  and 
no  seed  wasted  that  way.  Use  a  riddle 
somewhat  larger  than  the  seed,  and  use 
all  the  wind  you  can  without  blowing 
over  the  seed.  Clean  with  a  fanning 
mill,  and  here  one  wants  exactly  the 
proper  sieve,  one  that  will  allow  the  good 
seed  to  pass  through  and  the  dirt  and 
foul  weed  seeds  to  go  over  the  sieve.  A 
larger  sieve  may  be  used  while  getting 
rid  of  the  chaff.  To  do  good  work  clean¬ 
ing  seed  is  a  slow  job. 

Medium  is  the  only  clover  of  the  three 
used  for  hay  that  gives  more  than  one 
crop  a  year.  Mammoth  and  Alsike  give 
one  crop  a  year.  Cut  for  seed  a  little 
later  than  for  hay.  but  do  not  wait  too 
long.  1“  c  straw  is  eaten  better  by  stock 
and  >ue  does  not  have  to  handle  it  so 
carefully  as  when  dead  ripe.  The  riper 
seed  is  cut  the  more  carefully  it  must  be 
handled.  Cut  and  bunch  when  dump  with 
dew  or  rain  if  very  ripe.  Using  a  loader 
is  a  wasteful  method  of  gathering  a  seed 
crop.  It  can  be  raked  and  bunched  as 
soon  a  cut,  or  cut  and  bunched  by  three 
men  following  the  mower  and  moving  the 
seed  away  with  forks  so  team  and  mower 
do  not  trample  it.  A  swatlier  attached 
to  the  cutting  bar  of  the  mower  is  an¬ 
other  way  to  get  it  away  from  team  and 
mower,  or  cut  when  damp  and  bunch  with 
forks  without  raking  if  the  growth  is  big 
enough  so  it  will  hang  together.  Draw 
in  same  as  hay.  j.  b.  i.tstc. 


THE  NEW 


CARS 


The  New  Studebaker  LIGHT-SIX— $1 585 
119-inch  wheelbase;  50  h.  p.  motor,  with  “two-range”  carburetor; 
genuine  leather  upholstery 


T»INew  Studebaker  Cars  notable  for  their  thorough  quality,  for  their  eomfor, 
their  economy,  and  their  beautiful  lines — are  the  supreme  product  of  Studebaker  s 
67  years  of  manufacturing  experience. 

\  ou  have  known  Studebaker  Cars  for  years  you  know  how  they  have  proven 
good  under  all  the  varying  conditions  of  service  on  country  roads.  Your  father 
)  es,  and  your  grandfather  knew,  too,  the  inbuilt  quality  and  proven  excellence  of 
Studebaker  vehicles. 

Never  has  Studebaker  quality  and  honest  value  been  more  self-evident  than  in 
the  New'  Studebaker  Cars.  The  long  years  of  experience,  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
to  buyers,  the  pride  in  that  name  Studebaker,  show  in  every  detail  of  design  and 
manufacture. 

The  New  Studebaker  Cars,  in  three  distinct  sizes,  represent  the  best  that  engineers 
know.  They  embody  so  many  splendid  features  of  construction  that  you  must  see  them 
to  really  appreciate  their  mechanical  excellence. 


The  LIGHT-FOUR  The  LIGHT-SIX  The  BIG-SIX 

$1225  $1585  $1985 

.  All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


STUDEBAKER 

Detroit,  Mich.  South  Bend,  Ind.  Walkerville,  Canada 

Address  alt  correspondence  to  South  Send 


They  are  designed  so  practically  and  built  so  scientifically 
that  every  forward  motion  saves  time,  decreases  labor,  and 
yields  a  bigger  return  on  your  crop-money.  Planet  Jr.  tools 
are  the  result  of  over  forty-five  years  of  actual  farming  and 
manufacturing  experience,  and  are  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  72  Planet  Jr.  2-row,  2-Horse  Pivot-wheel  Cultivator 

saves  a  man.  a  team,  and  a  cultivator  every  day  it  is 
used.  Cultivates  two  rows  of  corn,  potatoes,  beans, 
etc.,  at  one  passage,  even  if  rows  are  crooked  or  of  ir¬ 
regular  width.  In  check-rows  and  listed  corn  it 
also  beats  any  other  tool.  Has  spring  lift  and 
plant  shields.  Can  be  equipped  with  spring- 
trip  standards,  discs,  sweeps,  hoe  steels  and 
furrowing  shovels.  Our  specially  hardened 
steels  add  50  per  cent  to  wear. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr.is  the  highest  type 
of  single-wheel  hoe  made.  A  hand-machine 
whose  light  durable  construction  en¬ 
ables  a  man,  woman  or  boy  to  do  the 
cultivation  in  a  garden  in  the  easiest, 
quickest  and  best  way. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc. 

Bo*  1107  V  Philadelphia 

New  72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  inaction  and  describes  over  55  tools. 

Including  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse- Hoes,  Harrows, 

Orchard-.  Beet-  and  Pivot-Wheel  Riding  Cultivator*. 

Write  for  it  today  l 


T  10,000 Miles 

\0uaranteedand 
\  No  Punctures 


After  ten  years  test  by  thou-  I 
sands  of  car  users,  Briotson  I 
PneumaticTireshaveeolved  | 
pneunjatio  tire  problem, 
Eas.vriding.absolutelyproof 
against  punctures,  blow¬ 
outs,  ruts,  rim  cut, skidding,  I 
oil.  gasoline.  In  short  trouble 
proof.  Written  10,000 mil.  r 
antee.  Some  go  IS  to  20.000. 

TRY  ’EM  AT  OUR  EXPENM 
Make  os  prove  It.  Don't  per  tf  I 
not  satisfied.  Write  to- dir  for] 
details  of  moat  liberal .  convincing  ] 
Free  Trial”  plan  aver  offered!  | 
Sent  with  illustrated,  descriptive  book  I 
The  Brictson  Mf*.  Co.  Dept  12349 
1016  W.  O.  W.  Bid*.,  Omaha,  N«Or. 


Aa  low  a. 

SIO 


.00  0.00 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 


For  Her  tiler  A 

/iKik  Portable 
»  ood  Saw 
Frame 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable  O  k\\l 

Wood  SAW 

is  easy  to  operate  Oui 
Ho.  1  is  the  .  and 
cheapest  saw  uutde  to  which 
a  ripping  tabh?  may  be  at¬ 
tached.  Qmtrauteed  l  year. 
Money  refolded  if  not  »ati»- 
factorjy-  Wxlt*  fQr  catalog- 

MERT  2LER  &  ZOOK  CO, 

«.  OoflavtUs.  re. 

r - r 
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SPRAYERS  and  GARDEN  TOOLS 

ACCURATE  SEEDING,  thorough  cultivation  and  efficient 
spraying  will  make  your  garden  yield  better  returns  and 
larger  profits.  The  SUREST  WAY  to  CASH  IN  on  your 
garden  or  orchard  is  to  use  Hudson  Sprayers  and  Garden  Tools. 

Hudson  Sprayers 

Whether  your  requirements  are  large  or  small, 
there  is  a  Hudson  Sprayer  to  meet  your  needs. 


No.  202 — Pint  size  . 

No.  4512 — Quart  size 

The  most  complete  line  of  Sprayers  manu¬ 
factured.  Write  for  Hudson  Catalog  No.  14H 
and  our  booklet — 

“When,  What  and  How  to  Spray” 

They  are  both  free  and  will  help  you  make  money. 


No.  110G — Galvan¬ 
ized  Tank  .  .  $7.50 

No.  110B — B  r  a  s  s 


Tank 


.  .  10.50 


Hudson  Garden  Tools 

Hudson  Garden  Tools  are  furnished  in  any 
combination  desired,  either  as  Single- Wheel 

Seeders  and  Drills, 
or  Double  -  Wheel 
Hoes,  Plows  or  Culti¬ 
vators.  All  attach¬ 
ments  are  inter¬ 
changeable  and 
may  be  attached  or 
detached  as  your 
needs  require.  For 
accuracy,  simplicity, 
easy  operation,  long 
service  and  profit¬ 
able  results,  buy 
Hudson  Garden 
Tools.  Send  for  Cat- 

No.  201 — Complete  as  shown . $18.00  ?l°g  No.  14£  show- 

No.  205 — Same  as  above,  less  Cultivator  Attachments,  1400  *nS  complete  line 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Hudson  Sprayers  and  Garden  Tools,  order  direct  from 

HUDSON  MFG.  CO.,  330  Third  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  "OSPRAYMO” 
Line  means  High  Pres¬ 
sure  and  High  Pressure  spells  Crop 
Insurance. 

Automatic  Agitation  and  Suction 
Strainer  Cleaners  prevent  clogged 
nozzles. 

By  spraying  you  bring  the  foliage 
to  full  maturity  and  Double  the  Yield. 

Write  for  FREE  catalog. 

Field  Force  Pomp  Co..  Dept.  2  ,  Elmira,  N. T. 


— Protects  From 

Bugs,  Blight  and  Rot 


“They  Didn't 
Rot  This  Year” 


‘Heretofore  my  tomatoes  all  rotted. 
This  year  they  did  not  for  I  used  Pyrox. 
Heretofore  bugs  destroyed  the  vines  but  this  year  they  did 
not  after  I  used  Pyrox. ’  J .  S.  Arthur, Beckwith,  W . V a. 

“The  Spray 
that  Adds  to 
Your  Profits’' 


Pyrox  kills  bugs  and  worms,  prevents  rots 
and  blights,  invigorates  the  plants,  increases 
the  yield,  and  improves  the  quality. 

At  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station,  toma¬ 
toes  sprayed  with  Pyrox  produced  291  bushels 
per  acre.  The  unsprayed  field  yielded  only  94 
bushels  per  acre. 

Get  this  Pyrox  Crop  Book.  It  tells  how  to  Pro* 
tect  your  crops  against  bugs,  worms  and  disease.  Send 
for  a  copy  today.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 

Insecticide  Company 

Chatham  St..  Boston  1002  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits 


Pennsylvania  Fruit  Notes 

The  Farm  Orchard. — The  100-tree 
farm  orchard  scheme  is.  a  good  one  for 
Pennsylvania  farmers  in  general.  Many 
farmers,  it  is  true,  have  more  than  this 
number  of  fruit  trees,  but  as  a  rule  the 
family  fruit  supply  of  the  average  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farm  is  deficient,  either  in  quan¬ 
tity  or  quality.  I  have  always  been  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  farm  orchard, 
though  at  present  interested  iu  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  commercial  orchard.  If  there 
is  anyone  that  deserves  a  plentiful  supply 
of  good  fruit,  surely  it  is  the  farmer  and 
his  family,  and  there  is  no  surer  way  to 
have  it  than  to  produce  it  yourself.  If 
there  is  any  surplus  it  can  almost  always 
be  sold  in  the  local  market  and  the  total 
expense  of  the  orchard  can  often  be  met 
in  this  way.  The  following  list  of  varie¬ 
ties  is  suggested  as  suited  to  the  latitude 
of  Central  Pennsylvania.  The  list  covers 
a  wide  range  as  to  season  of  ripening, 
color  and  taste  of  fruit: 

Apple. — Early  Harvest,  2 ;  Summer 
Rambo,  2 ;  Smokehouse,  2 ;  Wealthy,  2 ; 
Grimes  Gokleu,  2 ;  Delicious,  2 ;  Golden 
Pippin,  2;  Fallawater  (Pound),  2;  Bald¬ 
win,  8 ;  Staymore  Winesap,  8 ;  Winter 
Sweet  Paradise,  2 ;  R.  I.  Greening,  2 ; 
Mammoth  Black  Twig,  2 ;  York  Imperial, 

2 ;  total,  40. 

Peach. — Alexander,  2  ;  Carman,  4  ; 
Georgia  Belle,  8;  Elberta,  8;  Capt.  Ede, 
4;  Late  Crawford,  4;  Fox  Seedling.  4; 
Beers  Smock,  8 ;  total.  42. 

Pear. — Le  Conte.  1 ;  Bartlett,  1 ; 
Idaho,  1 ;  Flemish  Beauty,  1 ;  Worden 
Seekel,  1 ;  Kieffer,  1  ;  total,  6. 

Cherry. — Early  Richmond,  1 ;  Mont¬ 
morency,  1 ;  Black  Tartarian,  1 ;  Gov. 
Wood,  1;  Yellow  Spanish,  1;  Windsor, 
1;  total,  6. 

Plum. — Abundance,  1 ;  Green  Gage 
(Reine  Claude),  1;  Lombard,  1;  Italian 
Prune,  1;  Yellow  Egg,  1;  Damson,  1: 
total,  6.  Grand  total,  100  trees,  which, 
if  in  a  thrifty  condition,  would  be  a  credit 
to  any  farm. 

Quinces. — I  have  not  included  quinces 
in  the  above  list.  They  are  a  flue  fruit 
when  you  have  them,  but  like  hens'  teeth, 
are  rather  scarce  in  this  section.  Time 
was  when  about  every  farmhouse  yard 
had  several  quince  trees,  which  bore  fruit 
iu  abundance.  But  the  last  five  or  10 
years  has  seen  these  tret's  diseappear  one 
by  one,  many  of  which  had  been  standing 
for  a  generation  or  two.  Quince  orchards 
set  with  nursery  trees  in  the  meantime 
have  gone  the  same  road.  Fire  blight  is 
the  trouble,  though  the  borer  is  also  very 
destructive  at  times.  Armed  with  a 
pocket  knife,  the  latter  can  be  made  to 
throw  up  his  hands,  but  the  blight  is 
differout.  Cutting  it.  out  has  some  effect 
on  blighted  apple  trees,  but  not  so  with 
quinces.  Now  let  some  good  man  rise  up 
and  tell  us  how  to  grow  quinces  and  we 
will  hail  him  as  a  public  benefactor. 

Apricots. — This  is  another  delicious 
fruit  which  it  is  difficult  to  grow.  The 
trees  are  rather  delicate  and  newly  set 
trees  need  careful  handling  to  keep  them 
alive.  I  have  not  had  much  success  with 
them  so  far.  Still,  I  occasionally  see 
large,  thrifty  apricot  trees  standing  about 
farm  buildings,  generally  on  the  shady 
side.  Iu  fact,  I  believe  an  apricot  tree 
should  have  some  protection,  both  from 
the  West  winds  and  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  fruit  buds  are  very 
liable  to  winter-kill  or  succumb  to  Spring 
frosts  just  at  blooming  time.  They  are 
more  tender  than  peaches  and,  besides, 
bloom  earlier.  Iu  order  to  retard  the 
blooming  period  some  people  advocate 
placing  boards  on  snow  or  frozen  ground 
in  early  Spring  "to  keep  the  frost  in.” 
This  will  do  little  or  no  good  if  the  sun’s 
rays  strike  the  fruit  buds,  hence  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  plant  the  tree  iu  a  shady 
place. 

The  Mild  Winter. — Just  what  effect 
the  mildest  Winter  iu  years  will  have  on 
the  fruit  crop  this  season  remains  to  be 
seen.  Certainly  it  has  had  its  advan¬ 
tages.  More  work  has  been  done  in  the 
orchard  and  on  the  farm  than  is  usually 
accomplished  during  the  Winter  season. 
Some  farmers  bear  the  distinction  of  hav¬ 
ing  plowed  every  mouth  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  though  much  of  the  time  the  ground 


was  either  frozen  or  too  wet.  Mice  and 
rabbits  did  little  damage  as  compared  to 
last  Winter,  when  they  played  havoc  in 
some  orchards.  The  mild  weather  has 
kept  tender  fruit  buds  iu  a  more  or  less 
"swollen”  condition.  One  severe  night 
in  January  badly  damaged  the  peach  buds 
in  some  exposed  places.  Whether  insects 
will  be  more  destructive  this  season  is  a 
matter  to  be  decided  later.  Oue  would 
think  they  were  bad  enough  last  season 
after  an  unusually  cold  Winter.  Apple 
trees  show  a  splendid  setting  of  fruit 
spurs  after  the  light  crop  of  last  season. 

Pennsylvania.  david  plank. 


Peach  Trees  and  Cold  Weather 

Which  is  the  more  susceptible  to  cold, 
peach  trees  that  are  thrifty,  having  made 
a  big  growth  the  previous  season,  or  those 
which  are  somewhat  stunted  because  of 
lack  of  nutrition  and  which  have  made 
but  little  growth?  My  observation  is 
that  the  vigorous  tree  (or  its  fruit  buds) 
is  more  easily  frozen,  but  some  well- 
informed  men  say  otherwise. 

Pen  nsy  1  va nia.  david  plan  k. 

We  put  this  up  for  a  discussion,  and 
we  expect,  to  have  many  and  varied 
opinions.  In  our  own  experience  the 
tree  making  only  a  moderate  growth,  but 
ripening  its  wood  early,  has  proved  most 
resistant  to  freezing.  When  our  trees 
have  been  cultivated  too  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  fertilized  heavily,  they  make  a 
late  growth  which  does  not  ripen  well 
and  is  often  badly  injured.  We  have 
seen  trees  growing  in  a  field  where  early 
potatoes  followed  by  cabbage  were  planted 
— both  crops  being  highly  cultivated  and 
fertilized.  Such  trees  made  a  wonderful 
growth,  but  were  ofteu  frozen.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  neglected  tree  in  sod  or 
poorly  cultivated  or  fertilized  will  make 
but  little  growth  and  will  prove  too 
feeble  to  resist  severe  cold.  The  most 
resistant  tree  we  have  found  is  one  mod¬ 
erately  fertilized  and  cultivated  up  to 
about  July,  and  then  left  with  a  cover 
crop.  There  will  be  a  short  growth  of 
sound  wood  which  will  ripen  fully. 


Raising  Seedling  Strawberries 

Will  Prof.  Massey  give  me  detailed  in¬ 
structions  ou  how  to  grow  seedling  straw¬ 
berries,  including  the  saving  of  the  seed? 
I  have  been  trying  to  grow  some  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  have  not  been  able 
to  get  a  plant.  In  this  valley,  as  you 
may  be  aware,  we  grow  only  one  variety, 
Clark’s  Seedling,  which  originated  near 
Portland  30  or  more  years  ago.  It  is  a 
very  fine  berry  as  grown  in  this  valley, 
and  ships  to  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Salt 
Lake,  etc.,  but  of  recent  years  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  yield  is  falling  off.  As 
no  other  variety  is  acceptable  to  our 
shipping  association  I  have  been  trying, 
as  stated  above,  to  raise  some  seedlings 
of  it,  thinking  that  the  productiveness 
might  be  increased.  My  method  has  been 
to  press  ripe  berries  in  blotting  paper 
and  dry  the  pulp  behind  the  kitchen 
range,  where  the  heat  is  not  excessive ; 
then  when  dry  rub  out  the  seed  and  sow 
them  in  flats  in  the  cold  frame,  but  no 
results.  I  mention  Prof.  Massey  because 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  his 
judgment  on  such  matters.  f.  f. 

1  Ilood  River,  Ore. 

I  have  grown  a  great  many  seedling 
strawberries  when  engaged  in  experiment 
station  work.  I  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  the  growing,  but  the  majority  of  my 
seedlings,  while  good,  showed  no  superior¬ 
ity  over  varieties  we  already  had,  and 
hence  were  never  named.  My  practice  is 
to  let  the  berries  get  very  ripe  on  the 
plants,  preferring  to  get  seed  from  pis¬ 
tillate  varieties  that  were  fertilized  by 
the  best  perfect-flowered  varieties.  These 
ripe  berries  were  thoroughly  rubbed  to  a 
pulp  and  spread  to  dry  on  paper.  When 
well  dried  the  pulp  with  the  minute  seed 
was  rubbed  up  fine  and  all  sown  at  once 
in  flats  of  mellow  soil  in  a  shaded  green¬ 
house,  the  seed  being  pressed  into  the 
soil  and  a  little  very  fine  sandy  soil  sifted 
over,  but  hardly  covering  the  seed.  Then 
the  seed  flats  were  eovejped  with  panes  of 
glass  to  prevent  drying  out.  I  should 
have  said  that  I  wet  the  soil  before  sow¬ 
ing.  The  seedlings  are  watched  closely 
as  they  germinate,  air  is  given  and  the 
glass  on  the  boxes  removed.  As  soon  as 
large  enough  they  were  potted  in  2%- 
inch  pots,  and  these  pots  usually  were 
filled  with  roots  by  middle  of  September. 
The  plants  were  then  set  in  the  open 
ground  in  hills  three  feet  each  way,  and 
made  very  strong  plants,  which  fruited 
iu  profusion  in  the  Spring.  If  you  have 
no  greenhouse  you  should  he  able  to  start 
the  seed  in  a  frame  with  glass  white¬ 
washed  and  the  seed  in  flats  as  iu  the 
greenhouse.  They  have  a  better  chance 
in  the  greenhouse.  w.  F.  massey. 
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Safeguard  Your  Crop  with  a  Glidden  S 


Only  by  intensive  cultivation  and  vigilant 
spraying  can  the  American  Farmer  meet  each 
year’s  increasing  demands  for  FOOD.  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  are  urging  the  manufacturer  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  spray  materials  and  urging  their  prop¬ 
er  use  in  the  fight  against  plant-life  pests. 

The  Glidden  Company  has  more  than  met 
present  day  conditions.  Through  its  complete  or¬ 
ganization  and  facilities,  a  line  of  dependable 
spraying  materials  have  been  produced.  High 
quality  sprays  that  meet  every  requirement  of  the 
National  and  State  laws  governing  insecticide 
production.  The  line  includes :  Glidden  Dry 
Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Glidden  Dry  Pow¬ 
dered  Arsenate  of  Calcium,  Glidden  Dry  Pow¬ 
dered  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Glidden  Dry  Powdered 
Bordo-Arsenate,  and  Glidden  Pure  Paris  Green, 
1  lb.  cartons  to  200  lb.  drums. 

There  is  a  Glidden  dealer  in  your  locality 
whose  name  we  will  gladly  send  you.  Instructive 
spray  literature  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Remem¬ 
ber  please  that  the  name  Glidden  also  signifies  a 
complete  assortment  of  paints,  varnishes,  stains 
an  enamels  for  farm  use. 

The  Glidden  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Glidden  Company,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ontario,  Canada 

Branches:  New  York  —  Chicago — Kansas  City— San 

Francisco  London.  Stocks  in  principal  cities. 

Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Bordo-Arsenate  offers  the  grower  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  conserve  labor  by  treating  for  both  insect  and  fungus  troubles 
with  one  spraying. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Part  III 

She  certainly  looked  like  a  very  stern 
picture  of  justice  as  she  peered  over  her 
spectacles  at  the  boy  on  the  saw,  and  the 
three  children  were  arraigned  before  her. 
“What  shall  I  do  with  these  children? 
I  ehall  never  get  this  job  done.  I  have 
spent  nearly  five  pies  on  these  children 
already,  and  see  how  little  they  have 
piled,  and  here  they  are  fighting  over  it. 
I  think  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  whip 
that  lazy  boy  at  the  saw.” 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  face  of 
the  old  minister  as  he  rolled  up  his  wrin¬ 
kles  and  prepared  to  answer.  It.  was  worth 
a  good  deal  to  see  how  he  looked  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye  at  the  boy  on  the  saw. 

“My  good  friend,”  said  he,  “this  is  not 
a  case  for  prayer  or  for  punishment,  or 
for  investigation,  or  for  education.  It  is 
a  case  for  an  adjustment  of  labor  and  pie. 
That  boy  on  the  saw  has  been  doing  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  work,  and  getting  almost 
nothing  of  the  reward.  He  is  discour¬ 
aged,  and  I  don’t  blame  him.  You  can¬ 
not  crowd  more  work  out  of  him  with  a 
stick.  Move  him  out  into  the  sun,  give 
him  the  pie,  and  let  him  eat  his  share 
and  distribute  the  rest.  Make  the  other 
boy  split,  and  carry  and  pile  all  that  wood, 
and  put  that  girl  at  washing  windows. 
The  closer  you,  put  the  pie  up  to  the  sau>- 
buck,  the  more  wood  you  will  have  cut” 

Now  tell  me,  you  scientists  and  you 
wise  men,  if  that  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  It  is  the  pie  of  life,  or  the  fair 
distribution  of  that  pie,  which  leads  men 
and  women  to  the  sunny  side  of  the  barn. 
What  we  need  most  of  all  in  this  country 
is  some  power  like  that  of  the  old  minis¬ 
ter,  who  can  drive  that  thought  home  to 
human  society,  and  it  will  not  be  driven 
home  until  our  leaders  and  our  teachers 
have  in  their  hearts  more  of  the  poetry 
and  the  imagination  which  lead  men  and 
women  to  attempt  the  impossible  and 
work  it  out.  You  will  not  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  in  a  majority  of  the 
farm  homes  today  there  is  greater  need 
of  the  gentle,  humanizing  influence  of 
poetry  and  vision  than  of  the  harder  and 
sterner  influence  of  science  and  sharp 
business  practice.  As  the  years  go  on 
you  will  come  to  see  that  I  am  right. 


I  know  that,  is  one  of  the  hardest 
things  on  earth  for  some  of  us  to  under¬ 
stand,  for  modern  education  has  led  us 
away  from  the  thought.  In  our  grasp 
for  knowledge  we  have  tried  to  substi¬ 
tute  science  entirely  for  sentiment,  for¬ 
getting  that  the  really  essential  things 
of  life  cannot  stand  close  analysis,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  held  together  by  faith.  In 
reaching  out  after  power  we  have  tried 
too  hard  to  imitate  the  shrewd  scheming 
of  the  politician  and  the  big  interests. 
We  have  failed  thus  far  because  we  have 
neglected  too  many  of  our  natural  wea¬ 
pons.  Over  200  years  ago  Andrew 
Fletcher  wrote : 

“I  knew  a  very  wise  man  that  believed 
that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make 
all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who 
should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation.” 

Andrew  Fletcher’s  wise  man  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about.  Very  likely  some 
of  you  older  people  can  remember  the 
famous  Hutchinson  family  in  the  days 
before  the  Civil  War.  I  have  seen  the 
New  Hampshire  farmhouse  where  they 
were  raised.  It  was  just  a  group  of  plain 
farmers  who  travelled  about  the  country 
singing  simple  little  songs  about  freedom. 
That  plain  farm  family  did  more  to  make 
the  American  people  see  the  sin  of  slavery 
than  all  the  statesmen  New  England 
could  muster  or  all  the  laws  she  could 
make.  There  was  little  science  and  less 
art  about  their  singing,  but  it  was  in  the 
language  of  the  common  people  and  they 
understood  it. 

‘“The  ox  bit  his  master ; 
llow  came  that  to  pass? 

The  ox  heard  his  master  say 
“All  flesh  is  grass  1’  ” 

There  came  a  crisis  in  the  Civil  War 
when  soldier  and  statesman  stood  still 
wondering  what  to  do  next,  for  they  were 
powerless  without  the  spirit  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Then  William  Cullen  Bryant  wrote 


the  great  song  in  which  he  poured  out  tin' 
burning  thought  of  the  people  : 

We’re  coming,  Father  Abraham, 

Three  hundred  thousand  more, 

From  Mississipi’s  winding  stream 
And  from  New  England’s  shore. 

We  leave  our  plows  and  workshops, 

Our  wive  and  children  dear, 

With  hearts  too  full  for  utterance, 

But  with  a  silent  tear. 

We’re  coming,  we’re  coming,  the  Union 
to  restore : 

We’re  coming,  Father  Abraham,  three 
hundred  thousand  more ! 

Had  it  not  been  for  such  songs  and 
the  spirit  they  aroused  the  Civil  War 
never  could  have  been  won.  We  now 
understand  that  some  two  years  ago  the 
French  army  was  at  the  point  of  mutiny, 
and  was  saved  not  by  stern  discipline 
but  by  a  renewal  of  its  spiritual  power. 

I  think  it  will  be  as  hard  as  for  a  man 
to  try  and  lift  himself  by  his  boot  straps 
to  try  to  put  farming  into  its  proper 
place  through  science  and  material  pros¬ 
perity  alone.  We  need  poets  to  give  us 
songs  and  playwrights  to  put  our  story 
in  such  pictures  that  the  world  must 
listen  to  it  and  understand.  The  one  great 
thing  which  impels  us  to  work  on  and 
fight  is  the  hope  that  the  property  which 
we  may  leave  behind  us  will  be  safe  and 
put  to  reasonable  use.  Some  of  us  may 
leave  cash  and  lands ;  others  can  give  the 
world  only  a  family  of  children,  but  at 
heart  our  struggle  is  to  see  that  this  her¬ 
itage  may  be  made  safe. 

s|t  *  #  *  * 

For  most  of  us  make  a  great  mistake 
in  locating  a  storage  place  for  the  heritage 
which  we  hope  to  leave  to  the  future.  We 
work  and  we  toil;  we  struggle  to  improve 
conditions;  we  strive  to  capitalize  our 
worry  and  our  work  into  money  and  into 
land  in  order  that  our  children  may  carry 
on  our  work.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to 
think  who  holds  the  future  of  all  this? 
Many  of  you  no  doubt  will  say  that  the 
future  of  this  great  nation  lies  in  the 
banks  and  vaults  of  the  cities  where 
money  is  piled  up  mountains  high.  We 
have  all  acted  upon  that  principle  too 
long,  digging  wealth  from  the  soil  and 
then  sending  it  into  the  town  for  invest¬ 
ment,  until  we  have  come  to  think  that 
out  future  lies  there.  We  are  wrong;  it 
is  a  mistake.  The  future  of  this  land, 
and  all  it  means  to  us,  lies  in  the  hands 
of  little  children,  -who  are  playing  on  the 
city  streets  or  in  the  open  fields  of  the 
country,  and  it  is.  not  so  much  in  their 
hands  as  in  the  pictures  which  are  being 
printed  on  their  little  minds  and  souls. 
And  this  future  will  be  safer  with  poetry 
and  imagination  than  with  the  multipli¬ 
cation  table  alone. 

if  #  if  $  * 

I  know  about  this  from  my  own  start 
in  life.  I  was  expected  to  be  satisfied 
with  work  until  I  was  21,  and  then  have 
a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  yoke  of  oxen.  One 
trouble  with  the  farmers  of  New  England 
was  that  they  thought  this  a  sufficient 
outfit  for  their  boys.  I  think  I  might 
have  fallen  in  with  that  plan  and  con¬ 
tented  my  life  with  it  had  it  not  been  for 
a  crude  picture;  which  hung  in  the  shop 
where  we  pegged  shoes.  It  was  a  poor 
color  scheme,  a  perfect  daub  of  art.  in 
which  some  amateur  artist  had  tried  to 
express  a  thought  which  was  too  large  for 
his  soul.  A  bare  oak  tree,  with  most  of 
its  branches  gone,  was  framed  against,  the 
Winter  sky.  It  was  evening;  a  few  stars 
had  appeared,  and  the  sky  was  full  of 
color.  The  artist  had  tried  to  arrange  the 
stars  and  the  sky  colors  so  that  they  rep¬ 
resented  a  crude  American  flag,  with  the 
oak  tree  serving  as  the  staff.  Ilis  great 
unexpressed  thought,  was  that  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  God  had  painted  Ilis 
promise  of  freedom  on  the  sky  in  tin1 
coloring  of  that  flag.  As  a  child,  that, 
crude  picture  became  a  part  of  my  life.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  forget  the  glory 
of  it,  as  I  have  forgotten  the  meanness, 
the  poverty,  the  narrow  blindness  of  our 
daily  lives,  so  that  all  through  the  long 
and  stormy  years,  wherever  I  have 
walked,  I  have  seen  that  flag  upon  the 
sky,  and  I  have  waited  hopefully  for  the 
coming  of  the  sunrise  of  that  day  when, 
through  the  work  of  real  education,  when 
with  the  help  of  such  men  and  such 
women  as  are  here  today,  every  hopeless 
man,  every  lonely  woman,  every  melan¬ 
choly  child  upon  a  sad  and  desolate  hill 
farm,  may  feel  the  thrill  of  opportunity, 
and  the  joy  and  the  glory  of  living  upon 
the  sunny  side  of  the  barn.  n.  w.  c. 


Here  isTomThrift- 

TOM  THRIFT  is  a  fellow  you  will  do  well  to  know.  He 
is  a  money  maker  and  a  money  saver.  He  has  a  wonder¬ 
fully  keen  eye  for  a  bargain.  This  doesn  t  mean  that  he  is 
“close”  or  stingy.  It  just  means  that  he  believes  in  getting  the 
most  he  can  for  his  money.  Fie  is  really  a  very  contented, 
lovable  human  soul — even  as  you  or  1. 

Being  a  bargain  hunter  by  profession  and  a  bargain  finder 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  lorn  I  hrift  has  turned  to  \  our 
Bargain  Book.”  He  knows  every  page  of  it  as  a  man  knows  the 
inside  of  his  home.  He  can,  as  it  were,  take  you  by  the  hand  and 
lead  you  through  the  entire  forty-seven  stores  of  the  great 
Charles  William  Stores  organization,  pointing  out  the  extra 
special  bargains  on  every  side. 

Keep  Your  Eye  on  Tom  Thrift 

He  will  often  appear  in  these  pages  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
special  bargains  he  has  found  between  the  covers  of  the  Big 
Catalog.  He  will  point  out  place  after  place  where  you  can 
make  big  savings  while  still  getting  goods  of  high  quality. 

If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  \  our  Bargain  Book 
send  for  it  at  once  and  be  prepared  for  Tom  Thrift  s  advice. 

It  is  FREE. 

What  The  Charles  William  Stores  Offer  You 

Forty-seven  separate  and  distinct  specialty  shops  make  up  the  huge  or¬ 
ganization  of  The  Charles  William  Stores.  Each  one  of  these  is  under  the 
management  of  an  expert  in  his  particular  line  of  merchandise.  It  is,  in 
effect,  an  enormous  department  store,  occupying  fourteen  buildings,  with 

more  than  25  acres  of  floor  space. 
And  these  stores  are  equipped  to 
meet  almost  any  need. 


There  is  wearing  apparel  for 
everybody,  designed  and  made 
up  as  only  New  York,  the  Style 
Mistress  of  America,  can  dress 
her  fashionable  world.  There  are 
implements  of  all  descriptions  up 
to  a  complete  outfit  for  modern 
farm  or  dairy.  You  can  paint, 
paper,  carpet,  curtain  and  furnish 
your  house  complete  from  this 
Big  Catalog.  In  short,  you  will 
find  there  thousands  of  articles  of 
everyday  need  and  all  at  bargain 
prices.  So  watch  for  Tom  Thrift. 
If  you  haven’t  a  copy  of  “Your 
Bargain  Book”  send  for  it  today. 
It  is  FREE,  It  will  save  you 
money. 

% 


C  liailesWilliamSt  ores 

97  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 


THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  97  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 

Please  send  a  copy  of  “Your  Bargain  Book”  to 

Name . . . 

R.  D.  No . Box  No . Town . 

Street  and  No . State  . 
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Field  cultivators, 

Orchard  Cultivators,  Garden 
Cultivators — Single  and  Double- 
Row  2-Horse  Riding  Cultivators, 
1-Horse  and  2-Horse  Walking 
Cultivators;  Cultivators  with  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachments  —  cultivators 
for  every  crop,  cultivators  of 
every  size! 

The  manufacture  of  cultivators 
is  a  corner  stone  of  the  Iron  Age 
Business — laid  in  1836. 

Iron  Age  Cultivators  are  refined 
implements,  designed  originally 
for  intensively  cultivated  crops 
like  potatoes.  Now  that  the  value 
of  intensive  cultivation  of  all  crops 
is  recognized  by  everyone,  corn 

growers,  as  well  as  other  farmers,  are 
demanding  the  perfected  Iron  Age. 

For  whatever  purpose  you  need  a 
cultivator,  buy  an  Iron  Age. 

Write  today  for  free  booklets 

Bateman  M’f’g  Company 

Makers  of  good  implements  since  183  6 
Box  969  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Factory: 

The  Bateman-Wilkinson  Co.,  Ltd. 

96  Symington  Ave, 


Toronto,  Can, 


Cultivd 


Photograph  showing  results  of  cultivation  test  made  last 
one  of  tne  Iron  Age  Farms-the  only  difference  in  treatn 

the  cultivation 
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Iron  Age  cultivation  makes  the  difference 

Igsgu  t  _  between 

gJlll..  the  little  shock  wifti  nubbins  JL 

and  ( 

the  big  shock  with  well-filled  ears 


rTom~ 

Thrift 

iSays> 


What  You  Are  Getting  When  You  Buy 


When  I 


was  a  B  n 
boy  I  used  to  have  ■«-«——»— 
to  ‘grow  into’  my  clothes.  Today 
things  are  different.  Thanks  to 
The  Charles  William  Stores  and 
their  low  prices,  my  boys  can  have 
three  suits  where  I  had  one.” 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

V  T  jtriffigrr  it  fm  L 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

request 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 

333  W.  30tH  St..  New  York 

“I  THOUGHT  you  had  an  umbrella  when 
you  left  home.”  “I  had."  answered  the 
man  who  was  drenched.  ‘‘I  went  to  a 
Socialist  meeting  where  everybody  was  in 
favor  of  eliminating  any  individual  ad¬ 
vantage.  By  the  time  they  got  through 
dividing  my  umbrella  around  there  wasn’t 
anything  left  of  it  that  anybody  could 
use.” — Washington  Star. 


A  High  Calcium  Lime  in  Powder  Form.  It  is  sold  under 
a  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS.  Shipped  either  in  50-lb. 
paper  or  100-lb.  cloth  bags.  Most  dealers  carry  it  in 
stock;  if  your  dealer  does  not,  please  write  us. 

ROCKLAND  &  ROCKPORT  LIME  CO. 

Boston,  45  Milk  St.  Rockland,  Me.  New  York,  101  Park  Ave. 


See  Pages  268  and  269  of  “Your 
Bargain  Book.”  Here  are  dress  and 
play  suits  priced  from  $1.29  up. 

'‘Your  Bargain  Book,”  which  illustrates 
both  style  and  fabric,  is  FREE.  Write 
today  if  you  haven’t  one. 


— The  Charles  William  Store 

248  Stor«f  8uil<iin^  NcwYorh  City 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  tsio 


Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30lh  Street,  New  Vork 
Herbert  W.  Colmnowood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royer,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01,  equal  to  8s.  6(L,  or 
S'*  marks,  or  101*  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
orderf  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

tilities.  As  passed  it  seems  to  be  a  permanent  thing. 
Owing  to  the  fierce  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  the  bill  carrying  appropriations  for  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  carried  an  item  or  “rider” 
which  repealed  this  bill  and  brought  us  back  to  the 
old  time.  Congress  failed  to  pass  this  bill,  and  thus 
the  daylight-saving  law  remains  in  force.  It  may,  in 
our  opinion,  rightly  be  classed  as  fool  legislation.  If 
the  workmen  in  town  and  city  want  to  get  up  an  hour 
earlier,  why  do  they  not.  do  so,  without  waiting  for  a 
law  to  compel  early  rising?  The  farmers  still  have  a 
chance  to  force  a  repeal  of  this  bill. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser  « 


$150  For  Best  Milk  Plans 

K.  BRADLEY  FULLER,  counsel  for  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League,  said  in  a  speech  at  the  Utica 
meetin  gon  March  22  that  the  operations  of  the 
League  were  fundamentally  wrong.  He  gave  out  a 
new  plan  which  we  print  in  full  on  page  613.  He 
submitted  it  to  local  branches  for  criticism  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  Farmers  do  not  understand  it,  and  are 
asking  for  delay  and  advice. 

To  bring  out  the  best  thought  on  the  subject,  we 
offer  $150  in  prizes  for  the  best  three  plans.  For 
the  first,  $100;  for  second,  $35;  for  third,  $15.  The 
articles  for  the  first  three  prizes  may  defend  or  crit¬ 
icize  the  official  plan  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  it 
should  be  constructive;  that  is,  it  should  present  a 
complete  plan.  It  should  be  limited  to  about.  1.000 
words. 

Have  manuscripts  typewritten  if  you  can;  other¬ 
wise,  write  plainly  on  one  side  of  paper.  Sign  it 
with  your  full  name  aud  address.  The  prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  a  practical  plan  rather  than  for  literary 
merit. 

All  manuscripts  must  be  in  our  hands  by  April  14, 
to  be  printed  April  26. 

* 

COLUMBIA  Co.,  N.  Y.,  leads  this  country  in  rye 
production.  For  many  years  the  combination 
of  grain  and  straw  made  rye  a  more  profitable  grain 
than  wheat  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  The  rye  farmers 
are  now  greatly  disturbed  over  the  grain  situation. 
The  Government  has  made  a  guaranteed  price  for 
wheat,  but  has  done  nothing  for  rye.  The  rye  grow¬ 
ers  fear  that  in  the  event  of  a  big  wheat  crop  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  agents  will  be  so  anxious  to  dispose  of  it 
without  loss  that  rye  will  not  have  a  fair  chance  in 
the  market.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Columbia 
County  recently  passed  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  this  board  is  in  favor  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  bill  setting  aside  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used  as 
a  fund  to  protect  the  price  of  rye,  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Senator  and  (  ongressman 
representing  this  district,  and  that  they  be  requested  to 
procure  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  rye  farmers. 

The  Government  has  provided  a  fund  of  $1,250,000.- 
000  to  finance  the  wheat  crop,  and,  if  need  he,  main¬ 
tain  this  guaranteed  price.  The  demand  of  the  rye 
growers  is  just.  They  have  as  much  right  to  protec¬ 
tion  as  the  wheat  growers.  They  answered  the  call 
for  an  increased  crop,  'and  sowed  the  grain  which  on 
their  farms  would  give  most  food.  It  will  he  the 
meanest  sort  of  injustice  if,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the 
wheat,  the  market  for  rye  is  destroyed.  We  were  un¬ 
able  to  sell  our  own  rye  at  anything  like  a  fair  com¬ 
parative  price  for  wheat,  though  the  demand  for  rye 
bread  was  good.  Rye  should  he  provided  for  the 
same  as  wheat,  and  Congress  should  definitely  assign 
a  share  of  the  wheat  guarantee  fund  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  rye  prices.  The  rye  growers  must  not  be 
crowded  out  simply  because  there  are  comparatively 
few  of  them. 

* 

THERE  is  some  little  mix-up  over  this  daylight 
saving  law.  It  was,  we  understand,  introduced 
and  pushed  through  by  Senator  Calder  of  New  York. 
The  section  which  causes  the  trouble  is  as  follows ; 

Sou  3  That  at  two  o’clock  antemeridian  of  the 
last  Sunday  in  March  of  each  year  the  standard  time  of 
each  zone  shall  be  advanced  one  hour,  aud  at  two  o  clock 
antemeridian  of  the  last  Sunday  in  October  in  each 
year  the  standard  time  of  each  zone  shall,  by  the  retard¬ 
ing  of  one  hour,  be  returned  to  the  mean  astronomical 
time  of  the  degree  of  longitude  governing  said  zone  so 
that  between  the  last  Sunday  in  March  at  two  o  clock 
antemeridian  and  the  last  Sunday  in  October  at  two 
o’clock  antemeridian  in  each  year  the  standard  time  in 
each  zone  shall  be  one  hour  in  advance  of  the  mean  as¬ 
tronomical  time  of  the  degree  of  longitude  governing 
each  zone,  respectively. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  bill  to  show  that  it  is  a 
“war  measure,”  to  be  abandoned  at  the  end  of  hos- 


* 

THE  State  Food  Commission  is  now  abolished  by 
a  law  signed  last  week  by  Governor  Smith.  Two 
years  ago,  when  farm  opposition  developed  against 
the  appointment  of  George  W.  Perkins  as  head  of 
the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets,  the  Food  Com¬ 
mission  was  suggested  by  a  bright  woman  as  a 
means  of  finding  a  place  for  Mr.  Perkins,  and  it  was 
created  for  that  purpose,  and  no  other.  Later  Mr. 
Perkins  was  nominated  for  head  of  both  bodies,  but 
could  not  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  John 
Mitchell  got  both  places.  The  commission  spent 
about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

* 

THE  affairs  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  have  now 
reached  a  point  where  all  the  wisdom  and  skill 
of  its  members  are  ueeded  in  order  to  prepare  solidly 
for  the  future.  In  rneny  respects  the  Dairymen’s 
League  is  the  most  promising  organization  of  farmers 
ever  attempted  in  this  country.  America  astonished 
the  world  by  gathering  untrained  boys  from  town 
and  farm  and  in  a  few  months  welding  them  into  a 
lighting  machine  which  walked  right  through  the 
boasted  military  organization  of  the  Kaiser.  In  its 
way  the  hastily  gathered  organization  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  was  no  less  remarkable.  These  men 
held  together  through  sheer  loyalty  aud  determina¬ 
tion,  and  by  doing  so  upset  every  calculation  of  the 
middlemen  and  politicians  who  have  for  so  many 
years  robbed  and  cheated  the  farmers.  An  army 
that  can  win  such  a  victory  is  capable  of  the  highest, 
service  to  agriculture  if  it  can  be  trained  and  organ¬ 
ized  so  as  to  be  most  efficient.  We  realize  the 
immense  importance  to  all  lines  of  farming  that  the 
Dairymen’s  League  should  now  build  its  future  on 
the  strongest  possible  foundation.  The  old  pro¬ 
gramme  does  not  measure  up  to  present  needs,  and 
for  that  very  reason  the  new  plan  should  be  dearly 
understood  by  all  the  members  before  it  is  adopted. 
In  a  great  democratic  organization  such  as  the 
League  ought  to  be  both  power  aud  plans  should 
come  up  from  the  bottom  and  he  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
mon  thought  of  all  the  members.  Tt  is  with  this 
idea  in  mind  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  offers  prizes  for  the 
best  programme  or  plan  for  the  future  of  the 
League.  vWe  feel  that  in  this  way  it  will  be  possible 
to  obtain  the  clearest  statement  regarding  the  wishes 
of  the  members.  In  fact,  such  a  statement  can 
hardly  he  obtained  in  any  other  way.  The  offer  is 
made  openly  and  sincerely,  with  no  strings  tied  to 
it  in  any  way.  We  welcome  any  expression  of 
opinion,  but  it  should  he  constructive  and  free  from 
any  disturbing  criticism.  The  League  is  now  on 
trial  even  more  than  during  the  milk  battle,  for 
reconstruction  and  building  for  the  future  are  always 
harder  than  fighting.  We  must  all  get  together  on  a 
broad,  enduring  plan,  which  will  reflect  the  desires 
of  the  plain  men  who  represent  the  heart  and  spirit 
of  the  League. 

* 

To  devote  time  and  risk  money  to  recover  these  farms 
and  settle  young  men  and  their  wives  on  them,  with 
such  conveniences  as  are  possible  nowadays  on  country 
farms,  is  doing  more  for  this  country,  in  way  of  health 
and  happiness,  than  anything  I  know  of.  h.  .1. 

HAT  is  written  by  a  well-to-do  man  who  is 
Interested  in  farming.  This  man,  like  many 
others,  was  raised  on  a  farm,  but  has  made  his 
money  in  other  occupations.  Now  lie  sees  how  farms 
are  being  deserted  or  passing  into  the  hands  of 
renters  or  tenants,  and  he  knows  what  will  happen 
if  this  keeps  on.  Many  of  such  men  have  a  kindly 
feeling  for  the  old  town  and  county,  and  want  to 
help.  Some  of  them  will  bring  some  little  manu¬ 
facturing  business  back  to  the  town  and  they  would 
like  to  revive  the  old  spirit  of  farming.  They  will 
now  have  the  greatest  opportunity  this  country  has 
ever  known  to  repopulate  many  of  the  farms  which 
in  former  years  supported  large  families  of  self- 
respecting  people.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  ol  spending 
any  part  of  the  proposed  billion  dollars  in  opening 
desert  and  swamp  land  when  thousands  of  good 
farms  in  civilized  communities  are  waiting  occu¬ 
pants.  The  present  Administration  seems  determined 
to  spend  money  on  these  far  Western  and  Southern 
projects.  The  repopulating  of  the  Eastern  farms 
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will  have  to  be  done  largely  by  wealthy  men  who 
are  interested  in  the  old  town  or  county.  They  can 
come  in  behind  the  Federal  Land  Bank  with  a 
second  mortgage,  or  start  a  man  with  good  character 
and  energy  on  a  contract.  We  are  unable  to  find 
soldiers  who  want  to  spend  their  lives  working  in 
the  desert  or  in  swamps  to  develop  waste  land,  but 
there  will  he  thousands  of  them  ready  to  take  and 
work  an  Eastern  farm  if  they  can  he  financed  rea¬ 
sonably.  And  here  is  the  chance  for  some  of  our 
wealthy  men  to  benefit  farming  by  locating  some  of 
these  hustling  young  men  on  the  farms  where  old- 
time  families  have  faded  out. 

* 

SINCE  the  food  speculators  could  not  abolish  the 
Market  Department  entirely,  they  determined  to 
get  possession  of  it.  At  present  they  have  succeeded, 
but  to  make  their  position  doubly  secure  they  pro¬ 
pose  now  to.  make  it  a  bureau  in  the  Agricultural 
Department  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  deputy 
three  times  removed  from  public  influence.  This 
deputy  is  to  be  appointed  by  a  Commissioner  who 
is  appointed  by  a  Council,  the  members  of  which  are 
to  he  appointed  by  the  Legislature  for  terms  of  10 
years  each.  The  middlemen  put  up  money  for  cam¬ 
paign  expenses,  and  the  men  who  take  their  money 
also  take  their  orders  and  put  their  men  in  these 
positions. 

As  the  only  effective  means  to  overcome  this  in¬ 
fluence  Senator  George  F.  Thompson  has  introduced 
legislation  to  again  separate  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  and  put.  each  under  a 
single  Commissioner,  to  he  elected  by  direct  vote. 
This  brings  the  question  out  as  a  square  issue.  Shall 
we  have  commissioners  in  the  Departments  to  rep¬ 
resent  middlemen  or  farmers?  Let  us  line  up  on 
that  issue.  It  is  a  good  time  to  let  your  Governor, 
Senator  and  Assemblyman  know  that,  you  want  the 
Thompson  legislation  voted  into  law. 

* 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  told  about,  the  seed  corn 
#  business  on  Long  Island.  Tt  has  been  found 
that  Luce’s  Favorite  corn  grows  well  nigh  to  per¬ 
fection  under  the  Island  conditions.  Seed  of  this 
corn  carefully  grown  and  selected  on  the  Island  and 
taken  to  the  North  has  proved  very  superior  for 
growing  silage.  It  is  an  economical  plan  to  grow 
seed  corn  where  it.  will  mature  best.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  like  a  division  of  labor  in  human  enterprises. 
Now  much  the  same  thing  is  working  out  with  the 
seed  potatoes  planted  on  Long  Island.  While  that, 
section  produces  good  corn  seed  it.  is  obliged  to  go 
elsewhere  to  obtain  high-class  potato  seed.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  great  trouble  because  various 
potato  diseases  have  worked  into  the  Northern 
potato  fields.  Varieties  are  mixed,  too,  so  that  it 
has  become  almost  impossible  to  obtain  pure  and 
clean  seed.  After  trying  to  induce  Northern  potato 
growers  to  clean  up  their  fields  and  certify  seed  a 
group  of  Long  Island  farmers  have  secured  a  large 
farm  in  Central  Maine.  They  will  use  it  to  grow 
the  highest  quality  of  potato  seed  for  planting  on 
the  Island.  Every  diseased  plant  and  every  “rogue” 
will  he  pulled  out  and  destroyed  so  as  to  obtain  the 
finest  seed  available.  Experiments  prove  that  such 
seed,  in  the  potato  field,  ranks  in  value  with  pure¬ 
bred  stock  in  the  barnyard  or  pasture.  Thus  while 
these  Long  Island  farmers  will  supply  the  Northern 
dairymen  with  seed  corn,  they  will  in  turn  go  to  the 
North  for  their  seed  potatoes,  and  both  sections  will 
be  well  served  by  such  operations. 


Brevities 

I  low  many  people  have  you  brought  to  the  “sunny 
side  of  the  barn?” 

There  is  one  time  when  most  of  us  “can  do  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  our  surroundings.”  That  is  dinner  time. 

It  seems  there  are  two  Bolsheviks  in  the  New  ^  ork 
Legislature — if  they  know  just  what  the  word  means. 

There  will  be  a  great  planting  of  oats  and  Canada 
peas  this  year  to  take  the  place  of  hay. 

Can  you  tell  us  why  the  average  man  is  more  inclined 
to  believe  a  bad  report  of  another  rather  than  a  good 
one? 

Sudan  grass  gave  us  a  good  crop  of  fodder — much 
like  millet.  It  was  good  for  all  stock  and  made  a  good 
growth  on  dry  land.  We  concluded,  however,  that 
millet  and  fodder  corn  gave  ns  more  fodder. 

Many  back-to-the-landers  seem  to  think  fertilizer 
will  make  hay  on  any  old  worn-out  field.  Unless  there 
is  a 'fair  stand  of  grass  the  fertilizer  will  not  pay  for 
top-dressing.  When  the  grass  roots  are  destroyed  plant 
food  will  not  renew  them.  Unless  there  is  a  fair  stand 
it  will  pay  better  to  plow  up  the  sod.  plant  corn  and 
use  fertilizers. 
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New  Plan  for  the  Dairymen’s  League 

At  its  meeting  in  Utica,  March  22,  the  directors  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  offered  the  following  plan  for 
future  organization.  It  is  submitted  to  the  local 
branches  for  action.  In  this  connection  we  refer  our 
readers  to  page  612. 

The  Dairymen’s  League,  Inc.,  which  is  acting  as  the 
sales  agent  for  the  producer,  has  experienced  difficulty 
in  securing  satisfactory  prices,  due  to  the  fact  that  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  a  surplus  of  milk. 
This  surplus  has  had  the  effect  of  forcing  down  the  price 
of  fluid  milk,  not  only  during  the  period  of  its  existence, 
but  before  and  after,  dealers  claiming  that  they  have  had 
to  protect  themselves  against  losses  incurred  or  likely  to 
be  incurred,  due  to  the  surplus. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  directors  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  that  some  method  should  be  provided  to  care  for 
this  surplus.  The  directors  also  feel  that  some  method 
must  be  worked  out  so  that  each  stockholder  will  stand 
on  an  equal  footing  in  the  sale  of  his  milk  with  every 
other  stockholder. 

SPECIAL  LEGISLATIVE  ACTS 

The  way  for  action  along  the  desired  lines  was  made 
clear  in  1918  when  members  of  the  League  and  other 
farmers  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  known  as  Article  13A  of  the 
Membership  Corporations  Law,  which  act  provides  for 
the  organization  of  co-operative  marketing  associations  to 
market  agricultural,  dairy  and  horticultural  products. 
In  conjunction  with  this  act  the  penal  law  was  amended 
to  allow  collective  bargaining  by  farmers,  dairymen  and 
fruit  growers  for  the  members  of  such  associations. 

These  acts,  if  taken  advantage  of,  afford  dairymen  an 
opportunity  to  place  their  business  on  a  sound,  economic 
basis  and  allow  them  to  act  as  a  unit  in  making  col¬ 
lective  sales.  To  this  end  the  directors,  on  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  committee,  proposed  a  new  co-oper¬ 
ative  marketing  association  to  eventually  market  the 
milk  of  League  stockholders. 

CO-OPERATIVE  MILK  MARKETING  ASSOCIATION 

The  objects  of  the  co-operative  marketing  association 
are  as  follows : 

1.  To  provide  a  method  whereby  League  stockholders 
may  care  for  their  own  surplus  milk. 

2.  To  regulate  the  supply  of  fluid  milk  and  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market. 

3.  To  pool  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  fluid  milk 
and  milk  products  to  the  end  that  each  producer  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  price,  less  equitable  differentials  due  to 
varying  freight  rates,  butterfat  content,  etc. 

THE  LOCAL 

Local  co-operative  associations  shall  be  organized  and 
incorporated  under  Article  13A  of  the  Membership  Cor¬ 
porations  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York  throughout  the 
milk-producing  territory : 

The  object  of  these  local  associations  shall  be : 

1.  To  provide  a  means  of  electing  delegates  to  a  re¬ 
gional  co-operative  association,  to  be  hereinafter  de¬ 
scribed,  and 

2.  To  afford  Dairymen’s  League.  Inc.,  stockholders 
who  become  members,  the  means  of  buying  and  selling 
farm  produce  and  farm  equipment  co-operatively,  except 
milk. 

The  sale  of  milk  by  the  members  of  such  local  organi¬ 
zations  shall  be  kept  separate  from  the  sale  of  other  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  horticultural  products,  and  such  sale  shall 
be  contracted  for  directly  with  the  Dairymen’s  League 
C-operative  Association,  Inc.,  which  is  to  be  organized 
and  is  hereinafter  described  and  known  as  the  Parent 
Company.  Contracts  covering  the  handling  of  such  milk 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Parent.  Company,  to  be  executed 
between  the  producer  and  the  Parent  Company,  so  that 
the  handling  and  sale  of  milk  and  milk  products  may  be 
centrally  controlled  in  order  to  regulate  the  supply  de¬ 
manded  by  the  market  and  to  equitably  pro  rate  the  re¬ 
turns. 

REGIONAL 

There  shall  be  organized  regional  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations  incorporated  under  Article  13A  of  the  Member¬ 
ship  Corporations  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  a 
membership  of  incorporated  locals.  These  regional  as¬ 
sociations  shall  be  organized  and  incorporated  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  locals  and  shall  also  serve  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  method  of  selecting  the  directors 
of  the  parent  organization. 

PARENT  COMPANY 

There  shall  be  a  central  or  parent  organization  com¬ 
posed  of  all  the  regionals  and  organized  for  the  objects 
permitted  by  said  law,  and  which  shall  act  as  agent  for 
the  producer  in  selling  his  milk  and  milk  products  un¬ 
der  the  uniform  contract  provided  by  it.  The  Parent 
Company  shall  receive  all  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
milk  and  milk  products  of  the  producer,  which  shall  be 
blended  into  one  general  fund,  from  which  general  fund 
the  net  proceeds  for  his  product  shall  be  paid  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer. 

»  FUNDS 

Initial  capital  will  be  raised  by  the  Parent  Company 
to  start  its  operation  by  the  sale  of  certificates  of  indebt¬ 
edness.  These  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  be  in  such 
denominations  and  to  bear  such  interest  an  the  directors 
of  the  Parent  Company  shall  determine.  They  shall  be 
payable  in  installments  as  follows :  20  per  cent  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  20  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  20  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  20 
per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  be  entirely 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

Expenses  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  and  the  creation  of  necessary  reserve 
funds  shall  be  derived  from  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  bus¬ 
iness. 

A  special  loan  fund  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
the  company,  and  to  meet  the  payments  due  at.  the  end  of 
each  year  on  the  outstanding  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
shall  be  provided  for  by  paying  such  a  percentage  of  the 
m-t  proceeds  due  each  producer  in  certificates  of  indebt¬ 
edness  of  the  Parent  Company,  due  in  five  years,  as  may 
'  -  rmee=sary.  By  this  method  a  producer  will  supply 
Company  with  capital  in  proportion  to  the 
■  •  .  .idled  for  him,  and  will  cease  to  supply  it  cap¬ 
ita'.  when  he  ceases  to  market  milk  through  it. 

NON-RESIDENTS 

The  parent  organization  shall  deal  with  non-residents 
by  contract.  Means  shall  be  provided  so  as  to  allow 
non-residents  an  equal  voice  in  the  selection  of  directors 
and  management  of  the  Parent  Company. 

PROCEDURE 

In  order  to  apply  the  plan  of  the  Dairymen's  League, 
Inc.,  locally,  members  of  a  local  branch  should  hold  a 
meeting.  At  this  meeting  arrangements  should  be  made 


to  incorporate  a  local  association  and  those  present 
should  sign  up  the  contracts  furnished  by  the  parent 
organization.  A  committee  should  also  be  appointed  to 
canvass  those  League  stockholders  in  the  community  who 
are  not  present,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  signa¬ 
tures  to  the  contracts  furnished  by  the  Parent  Company. 

Supplies,  such  as  suggested  articles  of  incorporation 
for  the  locals,  blank  contracts  between  the  producer  and 
the  Parent  Company,  by-laws  for  local  associations,  will 
be  furnished  by  the  Parent  Company,  which  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  in  care  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  Inc. 

CONCLUSION 

It  shall  be  the  object  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Inc.,  to  cultivate  the  co-operative 
spirit,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  all  producers  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  harmony  of 
action  ;  that  the  consuming  public  may  receive  the  best 
product  at  the  least  possible  cost,  and  that  all  unneces¬ 
sary  wastes  may  be  eliminated  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer.  Having  in  mind  the  interests  of  both  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
Inc.,  solicits  your  earnest  co-operation  and  support  of 
the  marketing  association  plan.  The  services  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  are  at  your  command  at  all  times. 

TIIE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE,  INC. 


Comments  on  the  Proposed  Plan 

The  proposed  milk  plan  is  along  the  lines  we  have 
long  advocated,  but  in  our  judgment  it  is  not  com¬ 
plete,  and  in  some  features  is  not  economic  nor 
practical.  We  suggest  discussion  on  these  points : 

1.  Why  have  two  organizations  to  sell  milk?  One 
is  cheaper  and  better. 

2.  Why  take  the  local  plants  away  from  the  co¬ 
operative  companies,  and  place  them  with  the  central 
company?  To  do  so  will  make  the  financing  more  of 
a  burden,  and  add  to  the  cost  of  operation.  The 
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central  body  can  well  own  and  operate  the  necessary 
central  plants. 

3.  The  financial  arrangement  should  be  made 
definite  and  clear.  The  installments  to  be  taken  out 
of  milk  lulls  should  be  limited  aud  definite,  and 
provision  made  for  full  and  definite  financial  reports 
and  publicity  monthly. 

4.  Why  give  the  milk  trust  a  monopoly  in  the 
city?  Left  free  to  charge  the  housewife  what  they 
like,  the  dealers  can  reduce  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  and  increase  the  surplus  to  be  thrown  back  on 
our  hands,  giving  the  trust  an  opportunity  to  substi¬ 
tute  condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  milk  from 
distant  points.  If  the  cities  are  driven  to  municipal 
plants  the  door  of  opportunity  will  be  closed  to  us. 
We  need  to  increase  the  outlet  and  the  demand  for 
milk.  This  ni”st  be  the  crux  of  auy  successful  plan, 
and  farmers  have  always  approved  this  principle. 
T.et  this  feature  be  fully  discussed. 

5.  Members  should  elect  the  board  to  organize  the 
business.  Incorporate  with  temporary  trustees.  Let 
them  resign  and  have  the  directors  elected  and  the 
plan  approved  by  vote  of  all  members.  The  incor¬ 
porators  may  he  candidates  for  election.  This  is  a 
big  and  serious  undertaking.  Seek  the  biggest  " 
best  headed  men  you  have.  They  will  he  a  'e<. 

plan  will  succeed  without  capable  m  ana  gem  it.  iiio 
right  men  will  succeed  with  any  plan. 

6.  Don’t  hurry.  Farmers  are  asking  for  more 
time.  Prices  are  fixed  for  six  months.  Let  us  take 
time  lo  digest  the  subject. 


Throwing  Away  Liberty  Bonds 

I  am  sending  you  a  cartoon  with  this  which  to  my 
mind  speaks  even  louder  than  words.  Unfortunately 
there  are  some  people  who  can  understand  a  thing 
through  the  medium  of  siglvt  rather  than  through  the 
medium  of  brain  action.  This  cartoon  ought  to  convey 
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to  such  people  the  reason  why  they  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  class  of  fakers  who  are  constantly  solicit¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  their  Liberty  bonds.  a.  c.  I. 

Connecticut. 

The  cartoon  is  taken  from  the  Syracuse  Post-Stan¬ 
dard,  and  is  not  a  bad  “take-off”  on  the  way  some 
people  are  acting  with  their  Liberty  bonds.  Buying 
these  bonds  is  a  serious  matter,  and  they  feel  their 
responsibility.  Then  some  slick  expert  in  human 
nature  dangles  the  bait  before  them  and  they  forget 
all  their  patriotic  impulses  and  let  the  sure  and  solid 
Liberty  bonds  go  in  exchange  for  some  gilt-edged 
gamble.  We  cannot  understand  how  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  above  all  others,  need  to  have  their  limited 
savings  in  the  surest  kind  of  securities,  are  willing 
to  play  tag  with  their  financial  future.  Some  of  them 
will  listen  to  reason  when  the  facts  are  put  to  them ; 
other,  unfortunately,  are  beyond  argument. 


The  Growth  of  Co-operative  Spirit 

I  remember  your  saying  to  me  when  you  were  here 
a  year  or  so  ago  that  you  had  fought  for  years  to  get 
the  co-operative  spirit  started  among  New  York  farmers. 
I  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  which  you  have 
attained  in  this  line.  I  believe  that  you  have  the 
strongest  feeling  in  this  line  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
and_  we  sort  of  look  to  you  as  to  the  Star  in  the  East, 
hoping  that  we  can  build  around  the  nucleus  which  you 
have  begun.  chas.  b.  wing. 

Ohio. 

It  certainly  took  long  years  to  get  the  co-operative 
work  under  way.  Only  eight  years  ago  prominent 
men  stood  in  our  State  conventions  and  said  it  could 
not  be  done.  As  it  is,  we  have  only  made  a  begin¬ 
ning,  but  as  Mr.  Wing  observes,  the  sentiment  is  now 
strong  for  co-operation  in  New  York  State.  Our 
only  task  now  is  to  build  our  organizations  right 
and  to  put  them  in  charge  of  our  most  capable  men. 
We  have  any  amount  of  capable  material,  but  it 
needs  to  be  developed.  We  must  build  from  the 
ground  up.  The  membership  of  permanent  success¬ 
ful  organizations  will  control  and  direct  its  affairs. 
Authority  from  the  top  downward  will  ultimately 
do  for  farm  organizations  what  it  did  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  government  through  the  Kaiser. 


Governor  Smith  and  Agriculture 

The  chief  criticism  which  the  farmers  of  Ne.v 
York  have  for  Governor  Smith  is  that  he  seems 
ready  to  swap  the  public  rights  and  functions  of 
agriculture  in  a  trade  with  the  Legislature  for  laws 
which  he  desires.  Of  course,  both  the  Governor  and 
the  “leaders”  will  be  likely  to  deny  any  such  swap¬ 
ping.  There  were  two  Yankee  deacons  accused  of 
trading  horses  on  Sunday.  They  denied  it,  but  the 
minister  pointed  to  a  pile  of  shavings  where  they  had 
stood  and  whittled  sticks  while  they  talked!  It  was 
accepted  as  evidence!  Any  man  who  will  go  to  Al¬ 
bany  and  spend  a  day  at  the  Capitol  will  quickly 
realize  what  is  going  on.  If  he  is  a  real  farmer  he 
will  go  home  sick  at  heart  to  think  how  the  rights 
of  farmers  are  being  used  as  “boot”  in  a  common  po¬ 
litical  trade.  Such  farmers  know  just  what  would 
have  happened  if  Governor  Whitman  had  been  re¬ 
elected.  “Agriculture”  would  have  been  used  to  pro¬ 
note  Mr.  Whitman’s  campaign  for  a  Presidential 
nomination.  Governor  Smith  never  could  have  been 
elected  had  he  not  solemnly  promised  to  clean  up 
and  reform  the  present  extravagant  and  stupid  ad¬ 
ministration  of  New  York  agriculture.  The  only  way 
for  him  to  prove  that  he  is  not  using  agriculture  in 
a  “swap”  is  to  do  what  he  promised  to  do  before  he 
was  elected.  New  York  farmers  never  will  feel  satis¬ 
fied  so  long  as  their  interests  are  used  as  a  step-lad¬ 
der  or  “boot”  in  a  swap!  The  way  to  avoid  such 
things  is  to  create  some  fully  responsible  head  for 
agriculture  and  then  elect  him  by  popular  vote — as 
other  State  officers  are  elected. 


Milk  Prices 

The  price  of  milk  for  April  has  been  set  at  $2.8»> 
per  hundred  at  the  200-mile  zone.  According  to  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Rareshide  of  the  Borden’s  company, 
he  Ui  rue  has  abandoned  the  Warren  formula  as 
or  figuring  cost  of  production  for  milk,  and 
>ereafter  prices  will  he  figured  on  the  market  price 
of  butter  and  cheese  with  a  differential  to  cover 
cost  of  preparing  milk  for  New  York.  The  January 
strike  grew  out  of  the  policy  of  fixing  prices  by  the 
Warren  formula,  the  dealers  contending  that  it 
should  be  fixed  on  market  conditions  and  market 
price  of  by-products,  but  condensed  milk,  which  is 
in  demand  now  for  export,  and  which  pays  more 
than  butter  or  cheese,  or  even  fluid  milk,  is  not 
included  in  the  new  formula.  If  this  policy  should 
be  followed,  the  price  of  near-by  milk  to  the  producer 
would  be  the  same  as  Western  or  Canada  milk,  inhere 
butter  and  cheese  are  produced  on  cheaper  lands. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Fairies 

T'p  in  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen. 

We  daren’t  go  a-hunting 
For  fear  of  little  men ; 

Wee  folk,  good  folk. 

Trooping  all  together; 

Green  jacket,  red  cap. 

And  white  owl’s  feather 

Down  along  the  rocky  shore 
Some  make  their  home— 

They  live  on  crispy  pancakes 
Of  yellow  tide-foam  ; 

Some  in  the  reeds 

Of  the  black  mountain  lake. 

With  frogs  for  their  watchdogs 
All  night  awake. 

High  on  the  hill  top 
The  old  king  sits ; 

He  is  now  so  old  and  gray 
He’s  nigh  lost  his  wits. 

With  a  bridge  of  white  mist 
Columbkill  he  crosses, 

On  his  stately  journeys 

From  Slieveleague  to  Rosses: 

Or  going  up  with  music 
On  cold,  starry  nights, 

To  sup  with  the  queeu 

Of  the  gay  Northern  Lights 

They  stole  little  Bridget 
For  seven  years  long ; 

When  she  came  down  agaiu 
Her  friends  were  all  gone. 

They  took  her  lightly  back, 

Between  the  night  and  morrow  ; 

They  thought  that  she  was  fast  asleep, 
But  she  was  dead  with  sorrow. 

They  have  kept  her  ever  since 
Deep  within  the  lakes, 

Ou  a  bed  of  flag  leaves. 

Watching  till  she  wakes. 

By  the  craggy  hillside. 

Through  the  mosses  bare, 

They  have  planted  thorn  trees 
For  pleasure  here  and  there 
Is  any  man  so  daring 
To  dig  one  up  in  spite. 

He  shall  find  the  thornies  set 
In  his  bed  at  night. 

Fp  the  airy  mountain. 

Down  the  rushy  glen, 

We  daren’t  go  a  hunting 
For  fear  of  little  men ; 

Wee  folk,  good  folk. 

Trooping  all  together ; 

Green  jacket,  red  cap. 

And  white  owl’s  feather. 

— William  Allingham. 

* 

How  many  of  us  know  “vegetable  ren¬ 
net”?  A  firm  dealing  extensively  in  hardy 
plants  was  asked  to  supply  this,  and  a 
little  investigation  showed  that  the  yellow 
bedstraw,  Galium  verura.  was  the  plant 
meant.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  used 
in  some  parts  of  England  to  curdle  milk, 
•and  this  property  is  possessed  by  other 
Galiums,  the  Greek  name  being  derived 
from  milk.  A  number  of  bedstraws,  in 
different  varieties,  art'  common  and  in¬ 
conspicuous  weeds,  their  name  of  ladies’ 
bedstraw  being  derived  from  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  name  of  “Our  Lady’s  bedstraw,” 
legend  asserting  that  this  plant  was  the 
straw  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem.  Other  j 
names  for  the  Galium  are  cleavers  and 
goosegrass. 

S*£ 

Is  it  possible  to  weave  a  rag  rug  with 
mitered  corners  ou  an  ordinary  loom? 
One  of  our  Tenders  wants  to  know 
whether  this  cau  be  done.  We  judge  not, 
considering  the  method  of  weaving  rags, 
and  we  have  never  seen  any  rag  rugs  in 
the  stores  woven  in  this  way.  Also  has 
anyone  tried  coloring  rag  carpet  without 
dipping  and  boiling?  One  of  our  readers 
thought  of  using  strong  dye  or  paint 
thinned  with  turpentine,  and  applied  with 
a  brush.  This  did  not  seem  very  prac¬ 
ticable  to  us,  the  carpet  rag  fabric  being 
very  different  from  matting.  Faded  rag 
carpet  is  unsightly  and  there  must  be 
many  yards  of  it,  still  strong  and  ready 
for  service,  that  would  be  improved  by 
coloring.  --Who  can  give  us  suggestions  on 
this  subject? 

* 

One  form  of  first  aid  for  the  tired 
housekeeper  is  rubber  heels.  Anyone  who 
is  much  on  her  feet  needs  them,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  that  silent,  elastic  cushion 
soothes  the  nerves  and  relieves  tired 
backs.  No  one  questions  the  value  of 
rubber  tires  on  vehicles,  and  there  is  the 
same  necessity  for  a  rubber-tired  house¬ 
keeper.  Many  women  who  are  kind  and 
considerate  to  everyone  around  them  are 
really  cruel  to  their  own  feet.  They  wear 
poorly  fitting  shoes,  or  think  they  can 
“make  out  all  right”  with  run-over  heels 
or  worn  soles  that  chafe  or  callous  the 
foot,  or  they  think  the  constant  pain  and 


strain  of  fallen  arches  is  merely  a  tem¬ 
porary  rheumatic  affection.  Foot  troubles 
depress  the  nerves,  and  lead  to  symptoms 
whose  origin  is  not  always  recognized. 
There  is  every  reason  for  the  house¬ 
keeper,  above  all  other  workers,  to  be 
kind  to  her  feet. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  graham  nut 
bread  comes  highly  recommended  from 
Massachusetts:  One  and  one-lmlf  cups 
graham  flour,  one  and  one-half  cups  white 
flour,  one  and  one-half  cups  sweet  milk ; 
one-half  cup  molasses,  six  English  wal¬ 
nuts,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon 
baking  soda.  Mix  flour,  salt  and  baking 
powder  together.  Add  milk  and  molasses, 
to  which  has  been  added  the  soda.  Then 
add  chopped, nuts.  Beat  all  together  well. 
Bake  in  hot  oven  about  45  minutes. 


Seen  In  New  York  Shops 

Fibre  madras  is  like  silk,  very  durable 
and  washes  well.  It  is  used  for  men’s 
shirts  and  women’s  blouses  and  dreeses, 
and  costs  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  yard. 

Leather  waistcoats  to  wear  with  serge 
suits  and  dresses  are  a  novelty,  costing 
from  $8.50  up.  One  model  was  scarlet 
with  bjack  patent  leather  trimming; 
others  were  rose  or  tan  suede,  white  kid 
with  black  belt,  or  suede  printed  in  Per¬ 
sian  designs. 

Many  of  us  will  remember  the  old- 
fashioned  “miser”  purse  of  crocheted  silk 
and  beads  that  closed  with  steel  rings, 
and  was  carried  by  the  middle,  with  both 
ends  hanging.  We  saw  some  beaded  bags 


of  that  shape  recently,  made  of  colored 
silk,  decorated  with  steel  beads  and  closed 
with  steel  rings ;  they  were  $20.  ‘  All 
sorts  of  beaded  bags  are  fashionable,  and 
many  of  them  are  very  expensive. 


Some  blankets  noted  recently  were 
blocked  patterns  in  various  color  combi¬ 
nations.  also  white  with  black  border  and 
tan  with  white  border.  They  were  00x84 
inches,  and  said  to  be  made  of  long  coarse 
wool  with  a  slight  admixture  of  cotton, 


which  made  a  good  wearing  quality.  They 
weighed  4%  lbs.  and  cost  $22.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  cotton  blankets  are  in  de¬ 
mand  ;  some  attractive  _  styles  70x84 
inches  were  seen  for  $5.50;  they  were 
solid  colors  with  Grecian  border,  pink, 
old  rose,  blue  and  tan.  Similar  blankets 
in  Navajo  Indian  designs  wore  $7. 

Marabou  capes  in  large  square  shape 
were  seen  recently  for  $8.49  and  $8.89 
They  were  made  with  a  fluffy  tail  effect, 
the  color  a  new  seal  shade,  lined  with 
satin,  and  finished  with  satin  streamers 
having  pompon  ends. 


Water  Systems  in  Oklahoma 

In  the  little  article  on  page  3S3  “Notes 
from  Oklahoma,”  the  types  made  me  say 
that  there  were  water  systems  in  the 
homes.  There  are  three  kinds  of  water 
systems  common  hei*e.  First  a  deep  wel! 
iii  the  yard,  from  which  the  women  and 
children  draw  most  of  the  water  for 
household  use,  washing,  calves,  chickens, 
etc  Then  there  is  the  “water  boy”  sys¬ 
tem.  This  is  a  contraption  of  rope,  wire, 
old  wagon  wheel  and  a  patented  roller, 
whereby  the  water  supply  is  drawn  from 
the  springs,  which  arc  usually  at  tin- 
bottom  of  a  deep  canyon.  I  saw  a  spring 
yesterday  which  has  two  of  these  “water 
boys,”  one  coming  from  each  side  of  the 
canyon.  Four  families  get  water  there, 
and'  it  must  be  drawn  at  least  10<»  yards 
before  reaching  the  top.  after  which  each 
family  carries  it  from  100  to  300.  yards. 
Then  there  are  quite  a  few  who  haul 
water,  from  neighboring  wells,  springs  or 
creeks.  This  last  takes  the  men’s  time 
but  is  the  easiest  on  women  and  children. 
Others  carry  water  from  neighboring 
wells.  Our  supply  comes  from  a  well  120 
feet  deep.  Almost  all  the  wells  are 
equipped  with  pulley-wheel  and  rope,  and 
are  drawn  by  hand,  which  task  is  a  real 
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IN  the  crowded  city  streets  or  out  on  the  farm,  Raynsters  stand  for 
wet-weather  comfort  and  protection.  Everybody’s  wearing  them. 

Farm  folks  are  out-of-door  folks.  They  need  protection,  if  any¬ 
one  does. 

The  Raynster  line  of  weatherproof  clothing  includes  coats  for 
men,  women,  boys  and  girls.  It  includes  slickers  and  slip-ons. 
featherweight  silks,  fine  cloth  coats  that  are  the  best  kind  of  over¬ 
coats,  as  well  as  light  and  heavy  rubber-surfaced  coats  and  ulsters. 

Each  coat  has  the  Raynster  Label  sewed  in  the  collar.  Be  sure 
to  look  for  this  label.  It  is  your  insurance  of  full  value.  You 
should  be  able  to  find  Raynsters  in  any  good  clothing  store. 

We'll  mail  a  Style  Book  free  if  you  ll  write  for  it. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division  New  York  and  Boston 
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“woman-killer.”  I  save  all  rain  water 
possible  for  washing,  and  then  they  haul 
me  water  part  of  the  time.  I  draw  very 
little  myself  as  I  have  already  brought 
on  “rheumatiz  ’  in  my  shoulders  with  this 
and  other  hard  work. 

LILLIE  REED  YORK. 


Feather-stitch  and  Other  Simple 
Embroidery 

Would  you  give  designs  for  feather 
stitching  and  the  way  it  is  done?  I  want 
to  use  feather-stitching  on  infant’s  cloth- 
iug,  and  know  of  no  other  way  to  get  aid. 
There  have  been  so  many  helpful  crochet 
and  embroidery  designs  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  that  I  thought  perhaps  you  would 
be  able  to  assist  me.  mbs.  g.  f.  u. 

The  accompanying  pictures  and  de¬ 
scriptions  are  taken  from  a  very  excellent 


bulletin  issued  by  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  in  its  extension  service.  This  bul¬ 
letin,  entitled  “Sewing  for  Girls,”  is  by 
Elizabeth  B.  Kelley,  Anna  Pfund  and 
Helen  J.  Dodge. 

For  feather  stitch,  also  called  briar 
stitch,  follow  three  lines  of  markings, 
though  a  practised  worker  finds  little 
trouble  in  keeping  it  straight  without 
guide.  It  is  formed  first  to  the  right  and 
then  to  the  left  of  the  center  line,  forming 
a  V.  Work  towards  you.  In  starting 
take  a  few  running  stitches,  bringing  the 
thread  out  at  the  place  for  beginning.  Let 
the  thread  hang  down  as  for  chain  stitch ; 
hold  it  with  the  thumb  and,  in  taking  a 
stitch,  insert  the  needle  the  length  of  one 
stitch  to  the  right  and  bring  it  out  the 
length  of  one  stitch  directly  below  and  on 
the  line  you  are  following.  The  needle 


Cross-stitch  at  Left ,  Coral-stitch  at  Right 


should  point  toward  the  left  shoulder. 
Draw  the  thread  up  to  form  a  V.  In 
making  the  next  stitch,  throw  thread  from 
right  to  left  so  as  to  form  a  U  in  the 
other  direction.  Insert  the  needle  one 
space  to  the  left  of  the  line,  and  bring  it 
out  one  space  below  the  other  stitch  and 
directly  on  the  line.  The  needle  should 
point  toward  the  right  shoulder.  The 
beauty  of  the  feather  stitch  is  in  making 
the  stitches  regularly  to  right  and  to  left. 
Variations  of  it  may  be  made,  like  the 
illustrations  shown.  The  feather  stitch 
makes  a  very  effective  trimming,  and  is 
used  for  outlining  designs,  and  for  finish¬ 
ing  hems  and  seams  on  both  underwear 
and  outer  garments. 

Coral  stitch  is  really  a  variation  of 
the  feather  stitch  made  by  inserting  the 
needle  vertically  instead  of  slanting.  Work 


toward  you,  following  two  lines  of  mark¬ 
ing.  The  uses  of  the  coral  stitch  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  feather  stitch. 

Cat  stitch  is  worked  from  left  to  right 
following  two  lines  of  marking.  Begin 
on  the  lower  line ;  hold  the  needle  per¬ 
pendicularly,  and,  with  the  thread  thrown 
to  the  right  and  below  the  needle,  take 
a  small  stitch  above  and  to  the  right. 
For  the  next  stitch,  place  the  needle  per¬ 
pendicularly,  but  pointing  up  instead  of 
down.  Take  a  stitch  and  draw  up  to 
catch  thread  which  is  thrown  to  the  right. 

Cross  stitch  forms  a  series  of  tiny 
crosses,  and  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms 
of  embroidery.  If  the  material  used  has 
a  coarse  weave  with  the  same  number  of 
threads  to  the  inch  both  ways,  as  Java 
canvas,  scrim  or  Ilardanger  cloth,  the 
threads  of  the  material  will  serve  as  a 
guide.  On  finely  woven  materials  it  is 
best  to  baste  on  cross-stitch  canvas  and 
work  the  design  over  it  In  making  the 
cross-stitch,  begin  at  the  top  and  work 
toward  you.  Bring  the  needle  out  at 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  a  square. 
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Insert  the  needle  in  upper  right-hand  cor¬ 
ner  and  bring  it  out  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner.  This  makes  a  slanting 
stitch  on  top  and  a  horizontal  one  under¬ 
neath.  Insert  the  needle  in  the  lower 
right-hand  corner  and  bring  it  out  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner.  This  makes  a 
slanting  stitch  on  top  of  the  first  one, 
completing  one  cross-stitch,  and  bringing 
the  thread  out  ready  for  the  next  stitch. 

If  there  is  a  long  line  of  stitches  to  be 
taken,  it  is  quicker  to  make  all  the 
stitches  going  in  the  same  direction  first, 
then  come  back  and  cross  them  all  at  the 
same  time.  Be  sure  the  crosses  meet  at 
the  corners.  When  working  on  canvas 
draw  the  threads  tightly,  so  that  when  the 
canvas  is  removed  the  thread  will  not  be 
loose.  When  the  design  is  completed, 
soften  the  canvas  by  rubbing  between  the 
hands,  or  dampen  it  slightly,  and  remove 
the  threads  one  at  a  time.  Cross-stitch  is 
often  used  in  trimming  children’s  clothes, 
either  banding  or  separate  motifs,  and 
it  will  be  found  very  easy  and  pleasant 
work. 

Feather,  coral  and  cat-stitch  are  very 
much  used  on  infants’  and  children’s 
clothing,  fine  underwear  and  hand-made 
blouses.  On  flue  nainsook  or  dimity, 
wreaths,  festoons  and  branches  of  fine 
feather  stitch  have  a  beautiful  effect. 


Vermont  Olives;  Crystallized  Ginger  and 
Sweet  Flag;  Tartar  Sauce 

V  ill  you  give  the  following  recipes: 
1.  How  to  make  Vermont  green  olives? 

How  to  make  crystallized  or  candied 
ginger  root?  3.  How  to  make  sweet  flag 
root,  crystallized  or  candied?  4.  How  to 
make  tartar  sauce.  a.  r. 

1.  The  recipe  for  “Vermont  olives” 
has  been  given  many  times.  Wash  one 
bushel  of  green  and  half-ripe  tomatoes, 
put  in  a  jar  or  keg,  mixing  in  with  them 
five  pounds  of  salt  and  one-half  pound  of 
mixed  whole  spices.  Pour  in  cold  water 
to  cover,  and  put  on  a  lid  weighed  down 
to  keep  the  tomatoes  under  the  brine. 
They  are  ready  to  use  in  two  weeks  but 
will  keep  a  long  time. 

li.  Wash  and  scrape  green  ginger  root, 
splitting  it  into  convenient  pieces;  then 
boil  in  clear  water  until  tender.  If  boiled 
in  the  syrup  only  the  root  is  tough.  Drain 
the  root;  make  a  syrup  by  boiling  one 
pound  of  sugar  with  one  teacup  of  water, 
l  ut  one  pound  of  ginger  in  this  amount 
of  syrup ;  boil  until  very  thick,  then  stir 
until  candied  and  coated  with  sugar.  Pre- 
psre  the  sweet  flag  root  in  the  same  way. 

3.  The  foundation  of  tartar  sauce  is 
mayonnaise  salad  dressing.  Into  a  pint 
of  mayonnaise  beat  a  teaspoon  of  mus¬ 
tard,  a  tablespoon  of  minced  parsley,  a 
teaspoon  each  of  chopped  pickle  and 
capers,  a  dozen  drops  of  onion  juice.  Beat 
for  a  minute  and  serve  cold. 


More  About  Grain  Sacks 

Having  read  with  much  interest  M.  P.’s 
account  of  her  success  in  cleaning  and 
dyeing  grain  sacks  for  family  use.  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  experience  in  the  same 
line.  I  have  used  about  the  same  process 
m  removing  the  colored  letters  from  the 
bags,  but  for  a  bedquilt  lining  I  dyed  six 
of  them  a  soft,  pretty  blue,  with  a  15c 
package  of  dye.  We  were  so  pleased  with 
this  that  I  dyed  six  more  and  made  my 
daughter  a  couple  of  house  dresses.  Two 
bags  will  make  a  straight  full  skirt  with  a 
good  hem,  and  one  bag  is  plenty  for  a 
plain  waist  with  elbow  sleeves  and  a  V- 
shaped  neck.  Then  we  made  a  wide  col¬ 
lar  and  cuffs  from  a  discarded  pique 
apron  and  are  very  proud  that  we  have 
two  such  good-looking  and-  serviceable 
dresses  at  such  slight  cost. 

Since  the  present  high  prices  came  in  I 
have  laid  away  all  my  good  crash  towels 
and  use  the  sacks  almost  entirely.  They 
will  not  wash  to  look  as  white  as  the 
crash,  but  I  know  they  are  clean  and 
wholesome,  and  have  not  cost  me  2Sc  a 
yard,  either. 

I  have  been  able  to  obtain  but  a  few 
of  the  heavy  old-fashioned  “meal  bags,” 
as  they  are  quite  expensive,  and  but  little 
used  in  this  section,  but  those  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  get  I  have  made  into 
roller  towels  to  hang  in  the  back  room 
for  the  men  to  use,  doing  the  stitching  and 
hemming  the  edges  on  the  machine.  They 
will  soften  up  after  washing  and  boiling 
a  few  times,  and  are  very  serviceable  and 
durable.  If  I  have  any  bags  which  are 
ragged  or  otherwise  not  suitable  for  tow¬ 
els.  I  wash  them  and  lay  them  aside  to 
make  facings  for  the  men’s  heavy  mittens 
I  have  used  pieces  from  discarded  overalls 
but  like  the  bagging  better.  K.  c.  M. 


Telling  Farmers*  Wives 

A  farmer’s  wife  in  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio,  wrote  to  ask, 

"Why  don’t  you  tell  us  farmers’ 
wives  as  much  about  Jell-0  as  you  do 
the  city  women,  and  why  not  give 
us  the  same  chance  to  get  Jell-0 
when  we  want  it  ?” 

That  was  some  time  ago,  and  since 
then  Jell-0  has  been  placed  on  sale 
in  practically  every  general  store  in 
America,  including  the  one  at  the 
Comers  and  the  Cross  Roads,  where 
it  can  be  obtained  as  easily  as  at  the 
groceries  in  the  big  towns. 

The  Jell-0  Book  is  free  to  every 
woman  everywhere.  It  is  full  of  re¬ 
cipes  for  the  desserts  and  salads  that 
ire  most  popular  just  now,  not  only 
because  they  are  cheaper  than  almo& 
anything  else  that  is  worth  serving, 
out  are  really  better  than  any  made 
at  much  greater  expense.  And  most 
of  them  can  be  made  in  a  minute. 

The  Jell-0  Book  will  be  sent  to  you 
if  you  will  write  and  ask  for  it. 

Jell-0  is  put  up  in  six  pure  fruit 
flavors ;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate, 
and  is  sold  at  13  cents  each  or  two 
packages  for  25  cents. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


Musterole~Keeb 
It  Handy  on 
theMedicineShelf 

For  headache  or  neuralgia 
—for  rheumatism— for  sud¬ 
den  colds  or  sore  throats, 
Musterole  offers  quick  re¬ 
lief. 

Musterole  has  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  old-time  mustard 
plaster  but  is  without  the 
sting,  burn  or  blister. 

It  is  a  clean,  white  ointment 
made  from  oil  of  mustard  and  a  few 
home  simples  and  is  easy  to  use. 

All  you  do  is  rub  gently  over 
the  spot  where  there  is  pain  or 
congestion. 

Almost  instantly  your  pleasant¬ 
ly  tingling  skin  tells  you  that  good 
old  Musterole  has  begun  its  heal¬ 
ing  work. 

After  the  first  warm  glow 
comes  a  soothing,  lasting  cool¬ 
ness,  but  way  down  deep  under¬ 
neath  the  coolness,  Musterole  has 
generated  a  peculiar  heat  which 
disperses  congestion  and  sends 
your  pain  away. 

Try  It  for  those  many  ills  for 
which  grandma  used  a  mustard 
plaster.  It  quickly  loosens  up  a 
cough.  It  reduces  inflammation 
in  cases  of  sore  throat.  It  relieves 
bronchitis,  neuralgia,  lumbago, 
rheumatism,  stiff  neck,  sore  mus¬ 
cles,  sprains  and  strains.  It  often 
prevents  pneumonia. 

Keep  a  jar  handy  on  the  medi¬ 
cine  shelf. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  $2.50. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Let  ’er  Rain! 


If  you've  a  man’s 
^  work  to  do,  wear 
€£)f  Tower’s 

£  Fish  Brand 

Reflex 

Slicker 

The  coat  that  keeps 
out  all  the  rain.  Re¬ 
flex  Edges  stop  every 
drop  from  running 
in  at  the  front. 

Protector  Hat,  too. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  r^OWIT 

Send  for  free  catalog  a  ~ 

A. J. TOWER  coJfr**’’ 

BOSTON  f/SH  BRSW  I 


What  Every  Home 
Canner  Should  Have 

One  of  °ur  H  *  A  HAND  POWER  DOUBLE 
SEAMERS.  The  only  adjustable  Hand  Power 
Double  Seamer  built  that  will  seal  ail  sizes  of 
sanitary  fruit  and  vegetable  cans.  Write  for  prices 
and  descriptive  matter  to  Dept.  K. 

HENNINGER  &  AYES  MFG.  CO.,  Portland.  Ore. 
Builders  of  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfits  and  Double  Seamers 


EARN 


LAM  P  OR 
LANTERN 


Akron  Gas  Lamps  and  Lanterns 
make  best,  cheapest  light.  Use  gas¬ 
oline^  Simple,  dependable,  durable. 
Permittedby  Insurance  Companies. 
•ivt»  400-Candle  Power 
Abundance  of  bright,  clear,  soft. 
Steady  light— restful  to  eyes.  Fully  _ 
miaranteed.  Agents  Wanted.  All  Jen 
or  spare  time.  Outfit  free.  Exclu-  f 
s ive  territory.  Write  for  prices  and  llkfi 
FREE  catalog.  Sold  at  wholesale  In  * 
_____ __  open  territory. 

"CRON  GAS  LAMP  CO..  664  GAS  BIDG.. 


AKRON.  OHIO 
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A  Guaranteed  Range  That 
Cuts  Living  Costs! 


Tested, Corn  Bread 

Two  cups 'Indian  meal,  one  cup  wheat 
flour,  one  cup  sour  milk,  one  cup  sweet 
milk,  one  egg  (beaten),  one-half  cup  mo¬ 
lasses.  one-half  cup  sugar,  tablespoon  but-1 
ter.  salt  anil  soda,  each  one  teaspoon,  and 
a  little  cinnamon.  Bake  in  moderate  oven.l 

J.  A.  H. 

Rice  and  Cheese  Pudding 

Two  cups  of  rice  boiled  in  salted  water! 
till  done;  then  take  a  baking  dish,  put 
layers  of  rice,  cheese  and  tomato  alter¬ 
nately.  add  a  little  salt  and  pepper  and  a 
little  butter,  continuing  till  the  dish  is 
nearly  full.  Then  beat,  up  one  egg.  put! 
in  one  cup  of  milk;  stir  in  very  carefully 
and  bake  till  nice  and  brown.  The  rice 
takes  the  place  of  macaroni  ami  helps  to  j 
save  wheat.  This  makes  a  very  good 
wheat-saving  dish.  *  r. 


F  ■  N 


DEL  DANE, 

The  Old  Stove 
Master,"  said  ho 
would  supply  you  with' 
a  guaranteed  Kalamazoo’., 
range  that  will  save  money 
ror_you.  Also  money-savins  otters  on  Fur- 
.^aces,  Gas  Ranges,  Kitchen 
Kabinets,  Phonographs, 
I  Cream  Separators,  Roofing, 
[Taint,  Refrigerators  and 
lother  home  necessities. 

Write  for  This  Book 
That  Gives  the  Facts 
Ask  for  <  alalog  Xo.  114 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Company 
Mfrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You" 


Itching*  Rashes 


Soothed 


With  Guticura 

All  druggists  ;  Soap 25.  Ointment  25  * 50.  Talcum  25. 
^am^lt^ich_freeof^*Cutlcura.  Dept.  P.  Boston.’' 


NEWMONITOR  HEATING  IRON 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

SEND  FOR  FREE 
OUTFIT  OFFER 


$30  to  $50  a  week  actually  being 
made  now  by  men  and  women. 
The  original— the  best— the  lowest 
priced.  Nickel  plated— looks  good 
—makes  good — sells  fast— guaran¬ 
teed. _ No  experience  needed. 

Women  as  well  as  men. 
Exclusive  territory. 
Work  all  or  smiretime. 
Mrs.  Nixon,  Vt.,  sold 
8  first  half  day.  Evans, 
N.  O.,  sold  2  dozen  one 
Saturday.  Libera] 
terms.  Prompt  service. 
Write  today, 

THE  MONITOR  SAD  IRON  CO. 
130  Fay  St.,  BIG  PRAIRIE,  0H1G 


Practical 

Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— 
Henry  .... 

$2.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRO¬ 
DUCTS — Stocking 

2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— 
Mayo . 

1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE 
HUSBANDRY— Day  . 

1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANI¬ 
MALS — Harper 

1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING  —  Van 
*  Slyke . 

1.75 

BUTTER  M  AK1 NG— Pub  low 

.60 

MILK  TESTING  —  Publow 

and  T roy . 

.60 

616 


•Pie  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Cow  Comfort 
Is  Assured  With 


Drew 

All-Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions 

Every  sanitary  feature,  every  time, 
labor  and  money  saving  device  that  has 
proven  best  in  cowstall  construction  has 
been  included  in  DREW  Stalls  and 
Stanchions.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tantfeatures  are  t  h  e  Spr  i  ng  Cu  shio  n  Bo  1 1  om , 
Swinging  Sure  Stops  on  each  side  and  a 
Stanchion  Lock  that  is  always  connected. 

Your  cows  willbe  healthier,  your  barn  work 
easier,  your  satisfaction  and  profit  greater,  if 
you  fit  out  With  Drew  Barn  Equipment. 

Free  Barn  Plans 

Before  you  contract  f  or  building  a  new  barn 
or  remodeling  your  old  one — even  before  you 
start  laying  out  the  plans — Consult  Drew's 
Free  Barn  Planning  Department.  Costs  you 
nothing  and  places  you  under  no  obligation 
whatever — now  or  at  any  other  time. 

We  give  you  individual  service — original 
made-to-order  plans  and  blue  prints — not 
copies  of  plans  worked  outfor  somebody  else. 
Ourfree-plan  department  offers  you  the  val¬ 
uable  experience  gained  thru  planning  hun¬ 
dreds  arid  hundreds  of  modem  barns.  Tins 
department  will  help  you  get  your  barn  j  ust 
the  way  you  want  it,  and  save  you  much 
work  and  worry — perhaps  serious  mistakes. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Gives  you  all  the  factsabout 
Drew  Indestructible  all- 
steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions, 

Feed  and  Litter  Carriers, 

Bull  and  Calf  Pens,  Water- 

ing  Systems,  Horse  Stalls,  etc.— 
also  explains  our  valuable  free 
barn- pi  aiming  service. 

DREW  CARRIER  CO. 

Dept.  105  Waterloo,  Wis. 

‘ 


SWINE 

The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1884:  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  podigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs 

L  B.  WALTER,  Stc’y,  Bor  66,  Dept.  R.  West  Chcrter,  Pa 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 

for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  (i 
mos.  old,  tired  from  registered  sfresnnd  dams.  Also 
a  few  Reg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  EDWARD  WALTER. 

Dept.  R,  liox  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


!  Chester  Whites 


Registered  and  grade  stock.  Boars  snd  sows  nine 
weeks  old,  $10  each.  Sixty  pound  reg.  sows,  $20. 
Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs.  May  delivery,  at  $8 
each:  grade.  $10.  reg.  All  fine  growers  out  of  big, 
heal th v  stock.  l»on’t  wait  too  lale  before  ordering. 
BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


m 


Starting  in  Purebred  Swine 

Will  you  advise  me  regarding  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  a  brood  sow,  or  the  starting  of  a 
very  small  herd  of  purebred  swine? 
Would  you  advise  me  to  invest  $200  in 
such  a  sow?  Berkshires  are  not  very 
popular  in  this  section,  but,  of  course, 
would  not  dispose  of  such  surplus  here. 
On  the  other  hand,  would  it  pay  me  bet¬ 
ter  to  buy  less  expensive  stock,  and  sell 
locally?  There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
grade,  or  not  too  expensive  pigs,  here. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  buy  small  pigs,  but  now  many  farmers 
have  one  or  two  brood  sows  of  no  special 
breed  or  type  exactly;  that  is,  they  are 
not  purebred,  so  that  the  demand  is  much 
lessened.  I  have  an  acre  of  well-located 
orchard  (seven  years  old)  on  my  farm, 
which  I  could  use  very  well.  Have  plenty 
of  good  corn  and  will  have  wheat  and  oats 
this  Summer.  I  think  my  tenant  would 
give  my  pigs  fair  care,  but  possibly,  could 
not  look  after  them  as  I  would.  I  prefer 
Berkshires  or  Ihiroe  Jerseys;  the  latter 
are  quite  popular  here.  r.  b.  l. 

New  Jersey. 

Under  the  conditions  you  describe,  and 
with  the  help  situation  as  it  now  obtains, 
it  would  seem  prudent  for  you  to  avoid 
:  purchasing  ■  extremely  high-priced  brood 
sows,  rather  confining  yourself  to  the  as¬ 
semblage  of  a  few  lower-priced  animals 
|  until  you  can  give  your  herd  your  per- 


O.  I.  C.  Swine;  Comparison  of  Guernsey 
and  Ayrshire 

1.  What  is  meant  by  O.  I.  C.  hogs? 
Are  they  a  descendant  ol'  the  White  Ches¬ 
ters?  Some  tell  me  they  are  Ohio  Im¬ 
proved  Chesters,  others  say  there  is  no 
Chester  blood  about  them.  What  is  their 
origin?  Do  you  think  them  a  profitable 
breed?  2.  Which  is  the  best  breed  of 
cows  for  a  small  dairy.  Guernseys  or 
Ayrsliires?  A.  L.  II. 

Delmar,  Del. 

I.  The  initials  O.  I.  C.  refer  to  a  breed 
of  swine  known  as  the  “Ohio  Improved 
Chester  Whites,”  or  “Ohio  Improved 
Chesters.”  Records  substantiate  the  fact 
that  a  breed  of  hogs  white  in  color  was 
especially  popular  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  their  promoters  desig¬ 
nated  them  as  Chester  Whites.  Breeders 
within  the  Miami  Valley  in  Ohio  have 
accomplished  constructive  work  in  the 
development  of  useful  types  of  swine,  and 
while  they  were  working  with  the  old 
Poland  China  breed  and  were  more  or 
less  dissatisfied  with  the  proportionately 
small  litters  that  they  were  producing, 
and  the  fact  that  they  dressed  out  a  black 
carcass,  it  so  happened  that  representa¬ 
tive  breeders  visited  in  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  and  noted  with  interest  the  prevail- 


I'rhe  Pen  of  Poland  China  Barron'S 


Reg.  Chester*Whites 

Service  Boars.  Bred  gilts  and  August  pigs. 

A.  A.  8CHOFELL,  -  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

Reg.O.I.C.&C.W.  Pigs 

safe  delivery  guaranteed.  JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN,  Troy,  Brad.  Co.,  Pa 

(PIGS  SHIPPED  C.O.D.) 

100  O.  I.  C.  and  Large  Yorkshire  Cross.  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  Cross.  6  weeks  old.  $11  each. 
50  shouts,  12  weeks  old,  $15  each.  Extra  Large 
bonpd  Strechy  Huskies,  from  Large,  Growthy  stock. 

D.  Reeves,  -  Lexington,  Mass. 

Yorkshire  PIGS 

Foundation  stock  from  heavy  feeding  strain.  Growthy,  vig¬ 
orous,  smooth  pigs  from  mature,  prolific,  pasture  fed  sows. 
Our  culls  go  Into  sausage.  You  get  the  best. 

Well-known  hard  of  established  breeders. 

H.  C.  BARTON  SO.  AMHERST,  MASS. 

Wanted-JPiSS  6  to  8  weeks  old 

utility  and  pedigreed  stock.  Also  TURKEYS,  GEESE 
AND  DUCKS,  GUINEA  PIGS.  GUINEA  HENS  MacNifT  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Co,,  Inc..  52-54  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City 

DIGS— Reo.  Berkshires  and  Chester  White  and  Berkshire 
'  cross.  $10  to  $15  each.  Longfellow  strain. 
Some  very  fine  breeding.  Circular  free.  Ready  for 
delivery  first  week  in  April.  Satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  R  W.  WAGNER.  Box  222N,  East  Northport,  L.  I 


sonal  attention.  The  old-fashioned  Jersey 
lied  hog  is  very  popular  in  South  Jersey, 
particularly  in  Burlington,  Cumberland 
and  Salem  counties,  and,  since  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  Berkshires,  as  you  have  indicated, 
appears  to  be  depleted,  you  would  he 
safer  in  clinging  to  the  type  that  is  iu 
popular  demand. 

A  great  deal  of  agitation  has  been  going 
on  concerning  tin1  possibilties  of  increased 
profits  from  pork  production,  yet  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  so  easy  substantially 
to  increase  the  number  of  pigs  within  a 
year  that  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
establish  an  over-production  of  hogs ; 
much  simpler,  in  fact,  than  obtains  with- 
any.  other  class  of  live  stock.  So  it 
would  seem  that  your  best  way  of  start¬ 
ing  the  pork  business  would  be  to  go  into 
the  section  that  I  have  indicated,  buy  10 
or  a  dozen  pigs  at  weaning  time,  grow 
them  under  your  own  conditions,  breed 
the  choicest  of  them  when  they  are  nine 
or  10  months  old,  and  within  a  year  you 
would  be  in  the  pork  business  on  rather 
an  extensive  scale.  If  you  invested  as 
much  as  $200  in  one  sow  and  she,  by  any 
chance,  should  disappoint  you.  you  would 
be  discouraged,  and,  in  addition,  lose  the 
money  that  you  had  originally  invested. 

It  would  be  possible  for  you  to  pasture 
the  pigs  in  the  orchard  that  you  have 
fenced,  but  make  sure  that  you  grow  some 
forage  crops  to  supplement  the  grain  that 
you  are  producing,  for  healthy  pigs  must 
he  reared  on  pastures  of  some  sort.  You 
could  supplement  the  corn  that  you  have 
with  either  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  or  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  some  digester 
tankage.  Ten  per  cent  of  this  high  pro¬ 
tein  material  will  balance  up  a  ration 
based  exclusively  on  corn,  and  ought  to 
enable  you  to  produce  pork  profitably  and 
successfully.  Later  on,  when  you  settle 
down  on  your  own  farm  you  will  have 
gained  considerable  experience,  and  then 
you  could  go  in  for  higher-priced  animals 
and  you  would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  de¬ 
velop  a  market  for  purebred  animals. 


ing  type  of  Chester  Whites.  Attracted 
by  their  early  maturing  characteristics, 
and  believing  that  they  were  well  suited 
for  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  Ohio, 
they  purchased  a  number  of  Chesters  and 
shipped  them  into  Ohio,  where  they  soon 
became  very  popular.  Within  a  relatively 
few  years  such  improvements  had  been 
brought  about  iu  this  breed  of  swine  as 
to  prompt  the  promoters  to  change  the 
name,  and  henceforth  they  were  known 
as  O.  I.  C.,  the  abbreviation  for  Ohio 
Improved  Chester  Whites.  The  Ohio 
breeders  brought  about  improvements  in 
quality  and  conformation,  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  the  dressing  percentage,  and 
the  breed  today  has  a  firm  foothold  iu  the 
corn  belt.  As  compared  with  the  Chester 
Whites,  the  o.  I.  O.  are  believed  to  be 
more  refined,  with  less  ’coarseness  about 
the  head  and  ear,  more  compact  in  shoul¬ 
der.  and  carry  a  plumper  rham  than  is 
found  in  the  average  herd  of  Chester 
Whites.  They  reach  maturity  at  an  early 
age,  are  good  feeders,  dress  out  an  attrac¬ 
tive  white  carcass,  and,  provided  one  se¬ 
cures  prolific  strains,  would  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  with  this  breed  of  hogs. 

2.  As  to  the  best  breed  of  cows  for 
founding  a  small  dairy,  this  would  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  what  outlet  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  milk  or  dairy  products. 
Unless  there  is  a  premium  paid  for  milk 
testing  about  five  per  cent  of  butter  fat 
there  would  be  no  advantage  iu  either 
Jerseys  or  Guernseys.  Nevertheless,  if 
you  were  making  butter  or  soiling  cream 
or  quality  milk,  you  could  not  afford  to 
introduce  representatives  of  any  other 
breed.  The  Guernseys  will  yield  milk  of 
the  most  attractive  color.  Ayrshire  milk 
tests  about  four  per  cent  butter  fat.  lias 
relatively  small  fat  globules,  is  believed 
to  be  easily  digested  and  from  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  standpoint  is  clearly  best  suited 
for  use  with  infants  or  invalids.  The 
Ayrshire  is  a  hardy  breed  of  cattle,  well 
suited  for  grazing  on  rough  land  and, 
while  the  average  cow  produces  more 
than  the  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  it  will  not 
compare  with  the  Ilolstoiu  so  far  as 
quantity  is  concerned.  For  purposes  of 
making  butter  on  the  farm  there  are 
many  advantages  in  favor  of  the  Jersey 
or  Guernsey  breed  of  cattle,  but  where 
mere  quantity  production  is  desired  the 
black  and  whites  are  very  popular  iu 
market  milk-making  districts. 
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AS  much  as  that !  Pretty  valu- 

i 


able  mare  then  you’ve  got. 
Certainly  worth  everything  you 
can  do  to  guard  against  loss 
through  accident  or  ailment. 
Ann  horse  is  in  these  times! 

You  can’t  prevent  accidents  or 
ailments  hut  you  can  he  ready 
for  them  whenever  they  do  hap¬ 
pen  to  your  horses.  Pour  on  just 
a  few  drops  of  Hanford's  Bal¬ 
sam  of  Myrrh  to  cleanse  cuts  and 
sores  of  all  kinds.  And  to  make 
them  thoroughly  antiseptic  and 
keep  them  so  by  its  forming  a 
protective  film  over  the  open 
wound. 

For  all  lameness  and  swellings 
Hanford’s  Balsam  has  proven  its 
value  again  and  again.  Applied 
freely  and  rubbed  in  wherever 
skin  is  not  broken,  it  can  usually 
get  the  best  of  the  most  stubborn 
cases.  Used  by  breeders  and 
owners  for  over  seventy  years. 

That  you  may  know  its  merits 
for  yourself,  present  this  adver¬ 
tisement  at  your  dealer’s  and 
buy  a  bottle  (iu  tiny  of  three 
sizes).  And — 

Test  It  At  Our  Risk! 

If  not  completely  satisfied, 
take  empty  bottle  to  dealer  and 
get  your  money  back.  A  o  ques¬ 
tions  asked! 

Made  only  by 

G.  C.  Hanford  Mfg.  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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SHEEP 


A.  H.  S.  A.  16643 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 

APPLY 

Ophlr  Farm  -  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


3  H  E  E  F> 

FINE  RECORDED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 

young:  bred;  somo  with  himbs  by  side.  Also  re- 
i  corded  Ihiroe  sows  and  Kilts;  brod.  Servico  boars. 
C.  E.  Brown,  -  Foster.  Ohio 

"  HORSES 

Imported  Belgian  Stallion 

Martinis  de  Naost,  beautiful  individual,  sound  nntl  sure 
Rets  large  growthy  Colts  from  common  grade  marea,  first 
Prize  Winner,  Western  X.  Y.  Fair,  Batavia,  in  class  of 
15,  all  breed*  competing,  also  a  few  Belgian  mares.  ‘2  and 
3  years  old,  bred  to  my  Champion  Stallion,  Paul  de  Wiles 

Address  Dennison  Farms,  159  Pearl  St.,  Buftalo,  N.  Y 

Kentucky  Jacks  and  Horses 

Big  bone,  Kentucky,  Mum  moth  lacks.  Pereberon 
mares,  mules,  easy  riding  saddle  horses.  Liberty 
bonds  taken.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

The  Cook  Farms,  -  Lexington,  Ky 

Shetland  Ponies  s?«  mi* 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  8 

SUFFOLK  STALLION^0 

from  imported  stock.  WM  B.  HALL,  Clinton  Corners  |N.Y, 
Rfl  HpaH  'shptlanH  AVI>  hAIMJKIl  PONIES  all 

uU  lU/dU  0 II U 1 1  a  II U  ages  mid!  colors.  Semi  stamp  for 
new  price  list.  IHE  SHENANG0  PONY  FARMS,  Dept.  0.  Espyviile,  P* 


SWINE 


Hampsliires  of  Quality  Iu^eVng 

I  Eight  weeks  old  pigs  now  ready.  Satisfaction  guar 
anteed  or  money  buck.  M  D  PHILLIPS.  North  East.  Pa 

TAM  WORTHanl  HAMPSHfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS  LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Succottaor  to  Weiitview  Stock  Farm 

K.  I  \\ ln$t on-Salcm,  X.  Q. 

Reg.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS  Qood^ediTg: 

Prices  right.  O.  I.  S  XV  A  Y  7.  K,  Ludlow  » itle,  N.  Y. 
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SWINE 


THOROUGH¬ 

BRED 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


I  .a  to  fall  Hoar  and  Sow 
Pigs,  Hied  Sown  to  far¬ 
row  in  April,  May  and 
June uiIbo  Service  Hours. 

Send  for  descriptive 
prices  and  catalog 

Write  for  Valuable 
Hook  on  Jtog  Manage¬ 
ment,'  free  during 
"The  Red  Hog**  month,  of  April. 

A  fine  young  Sow  of  the  Defender  Orion  Breed¬ 
ing,  destined  to  make  a  400-lb.  animal  when  ma¬ 
ture.  capable  of  registration,  5  months  old,  price 
$55.  First  check  gets  her. 

Avery  promising  young  Boar,  popular  blood  lines 
ready  for  service  in  June.  Price  $50. 

Sold,  subject  to  our  guarantee  of  exchange. 

ENFIELD  FARMS,  W'.H.Whtaey,  Owner 

ENFIELD,  CONN. 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS, 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Bows  coming  in  second  litter  8100  each. 
Service  hoars  8ired  by  Grand  Champion. 
200  lbs..  80S  each. 

Orders  now  booked  for  Spring  litters. 
MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc.,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


MuleFoot 


ServiceBoars 

$30 


registered,  weigh  100  lbs.  Weanlings.  $15;  three, 
any  sex,  »35.  G-lenwood  Farm,  Randall.  N.  Y. 


nilDfin  ICRCCVC  correct  type  and 
UUItUO  ll  End  C  I  0  QUALITY  above  all 

Service  boars  and  bred  sows.  Now  booking  orders 
for  Baby  Domes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  sale. 
We  also  offer  the  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas.  Start 
your  herds  from  the  lluest  itud  largest  herds  In  the  east. 

Fairhope  Farms,  Box  R,  Berkshi-e,  N.  Y. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  ‘HIHS 

for  5  to  6  week’s  old  pijjs  to  be  shipped  after  April  15th  at 
$10  each,  or  4  for  $50-  Can  furnish  Boar  Pigs  not  akin. 

F.  B.  CRAWFORD  NORTH  EAST.  PA. 

Reg.  Berkshire  Service  Boars  For  Sale  immune. 

Tho  long,  deep,  smooth  kind,  ready  for  service. 

WOOOBURN  HSU  FARM.  F.WSILCOCK,  Supt.,  R.  D.  No  3.  Newburgh. N.T. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Boar-200  lbs. 

I-  H.  Silver  Prem.  Stock  direct.  Will  sell  cheap.  No 
room.  MAC  BAIN,  Hickory  Lawn,  CLUSTER,  N.  J. 

Three  Fine  Yearling  SERVICE  BOARS  Cheap 

Top  Wonder  bleeding.  F.  B.  CRAWFOHD.  North  Esst,  Pa. 

Duroc- Jersey  Boars 

Terms  reasonable.  A.  Vt.  MUD,  Brandywine  Summit,  l'n, 

Reg.  Duroc  and  Collins  Strain  of  Jersey  Reds 

Six  weeks  old  pigs. 

KARL  D.  SHINER.  The  Den  Moor  Farm,  T0WANDA,  PA. 

srVTYSIIlE  bn  roc.  Service  hoars  from  our  April  litters.  A 
few  gilts  and  boars  from  our  Fall  litters.  Hooking  orders 
from  this  Spring's  litters.  J.  E.  «in  ALSTTNE,  Kindcrbook,  N.T 


Phovlor  U/hilnc  October  boar  pigs  *40  each.  Reg.  Certifl- 
UncSloI  ITniluo  cates  free.  Booking  orders  for  Spring 
pigs.  Writenow.  V  ic  t  o  r  F  u  r  m  >,  ltellvule,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


QUALITY 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  out  of  large,  mature  sows,  sired 
by  0.  Longfellow  Rival  and  Thoruliebank’s 
Rival.  The  kind  that  attain  size  and  main¬ 
tain  type.  Price,  $20  up. 

THORNUEBANK  FARMS,  Glen  Spey,  Sulliv.n  Co..  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

We  have  some  excellent  registered  hied  sows  due 
now.  We  are  taking  orders  for  pigs,  $>20.00  up. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
LOOOST  l.OIMiK  Film,  C.  W.  Kuchler.  I.a  Orangeville,  N.T. 


Registered  Berkshires 

Spring  Pigs— Excellent  individuals 
Satisfaction  guaranteed— prices  reasonable 

ANDERSON  &  BEREK,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  Sows 


Two  Sired  by  Sensa¬ 
tional  Masterpiece, 
also  several  yearl¬ 
ings  by  Sensational  Charmers  Masterpiece  6th.  Some  show 
Specimens.  Address  —  DENNISON  FARMS,  169  Pearl  SI.,  Bulfele,  N.T. 


Epochal  Berkshire 

Spring  pig-.  Selected  stock  for  brooders  at  SI 5 
oa  di  8  weeks  old.  Either  sex.  A  iso  full  gills  and  ser- 
vice  boars.  MIDDLEBROOK  FARM,  Allcnhurst,  N.  J. 


Registered  Berkshire  Pigs 

Bight  weeks  old.  Prom  Pine  Large  Stock.  $20  each. 
One  Fifteen-Montli-Oid  Sow.  Has  farrowed  large 
litter.  $100.  G.  W.  LAWTON.  North  Hackensack,  N.  J, 

BERKSHIRES  “ 

HOWESHOUSE  FARMS, CarNon  Station,  Orlta ns  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Rai*k chirac  con  breeders.  <1  works  old.  Either 
DBll\5>  II I T  05  mix;  SI  O  each.  Trios  not  ukin 

t’l.OVKRDAI.K  FARM.  Charlotte,  N.  Y 


BERKSHIRES 


Registered 

Pigs  Both  Sexes— High  Quality.  Reasonable  Prices. 

POWELL  CltEEK  FARMS,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Waffs 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


c 


BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


We  offer  the  following  registered  Sows : 

1  Robins  Belle  3  Julia  Premiers 
6  Robins  Matchless  2  Golden  Jewells 
1  Robins  Pauline  1  Matchless  May 

Here  are  fourteen  young  lows  with  long  bodies,  broad 
backs,  good  heads  and  short  noses,  bred  to  farrow  in 
May  and  June,  they  all  carry  pigs  by  our  great  boar 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  IVo.  255848 


Mating  English  boars  with  our  best  American  sows 
increases  size  and  vigor  that  puts  value  in  Berkshire*. 
Here  is  a  grand  opportunity  to  add  new  blood  to  your 
herd  at  reasonable  prices.  We  keep  the  sowa  until  safe 
in  pig  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  via  express. 

We  offer  February  and  March  pigs  aired  by 

Superior  of  Stone  Farm  2d  No.  258849 


Hi*  dam  is  more  than  half  sister  to  Premier 
Princess  the  Grand  Champion  sow  at  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana  and  New  York  State  Fairs,  and  Eastern 
Berkshire  Congress  1918.  One  makes  no  mis¬ 
take  in  buying  his  pigs  at  $25.00  each,  when 
two  months  old. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


GILT  SALE 

FORTY  HEAD 

Berkshire  County  Berkshire  Club 

To  be  held  at 

Blythewood  Farms,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

April  8-1 P.  M. 

There  will  he  a  few  bred  tows  and  boars  sold 

All  animals  entered  In  the  sale  will  be 
of  the  best"  breeding  and  excellent  individ¬ 
ually.  Each  consignment  passed  a  Judging 
committee.  If  you  want  the  blood  of  Lord 
Premier's  Successor,  Rival’s  Champion 
Best,  Lee  Premier  and  other  good  ones, 
you  will  And  them  here.  Plan  to  attend 
the  banquet  the  evening  before  the  sale  at 
the  American  House,  Pittsfield1.  Notify 
secretary  to  make  reservations. 

Write  for  catalog  to 

Wm.  H.  McKee,  Sec’y  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Sale  Held  in  Heated  Pavilion 


Champion  Berkshires 

Wo  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire  the  kind 
wilh  big  bone,  broad,  thick  backs,  long  deep  thick 
hams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prize-winning  boars,  sows  and  barrows.  We  of¬ 
fer  fall  and  summer  pigs  both  sexes,  boars  ready  for 
service  and  .o«  s  bred  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 

HOOD  FARM  -  Lowell,  Mass. 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Next  Public  Sale,  October  25th,  1919 

Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  boars  ready  for 
service  and  30 open  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow. 
No  hogs  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  private  sale. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whltgnern  Farm.  West  Chester.  Pa. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  II  E  A  V  Y  11  A  M  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sows  and  pigs 

H.  M.  TERWI1XIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster ,  Mass. 


ALB AMONT 


Registered  Berkshires 

We  offer  extra  line  spring  and  summer  pigs,  both 
sexes,  at  very  attractive  prices.  These  are  mostly  by 
Albamont  Duke,  an  outstanding  sou  of  Successors 
Double  208932,  and  out  of  daughters  of  Successors 
Duke  10th.  a  great  prize-winning  son  of  Lord  Pre¬ 
miers  Successor  161600.  Write  for  price  list  and  pedi¬ 
grees.  We  offer  tho  1917  lirst  prize  International 
Shropshire  ram  at  an  attractive  price. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


H.  GRIMSHAW, 


GUERNSEYS 


EDGERTON  FARM 
Guernseys 

Mj.  /Under  Government  Health  Supervision 
\  tested  for  production  in  the  A.  R. 

Langwater  Recluse  31327 

Son  of  the  noted  Langwater  Fashion  23660,  who 
sired  Langwater  Phyllis  70607,  the  leading  Guern¬ 
sey  Two-year-Old  ami  other  noted  ones 

IS  OUR  HERD  SIRE 

Our  Guernsey  Females  represent 

Some  best  American  and  Island  blood.  Also  have 
Adv.  Registry  records. 

Specially  Choice  Young  Bulls  and  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices 
Address.  EDGERTON  FARM.  Bennington.  N.  H. 


Chiiraark  Farm 

Guernseys 

An  exceptionally  fine  seven  months  old 
Bull  Calf  for  sale.  Good  every  way.  Bred 

for  steady  production, 
information. 

Write  for  full 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt  , 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Our  February  1st  “  Sales  List  ”  of  Registered  bullH  is 
ready  to  be  sent  you  for  the  asking.  List  includes 
15  bulls  of  various  ages.  Priced  reasonable,  as  we 
need  the  room  for  our  spring  calves.  Entire  herd 
has  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  S.  B.  A.  I. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset,  Mass, 


i  : 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bnll  calves  out  of  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  oil  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holllston.  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Our  customers  write  our  advts.  Letter  from 
J.  Compton,  Armour,  W,  Va.:  "Pigs  received  in 
good  condition.  /  am  well  pleased  with  them."  AYe 
offer  ninety  bred  gilts  for  sale.  Send  for  list. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  41)  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Conld  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  QTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenor*,  N.  T- 

Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  tol2mos. 
old.  A.  K.  breeding  wilh  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Two  Reg.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

11  mos.  old.  Dams  give  40  lbs.  5<  milk  when  fresh. 
Price  right.  James  L>.  Gibson,  Whitney  Crossing.  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


WALGROVE  HERD 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

Many  imported.  Ail  registered.  Tuberculin  tested. 
Milk  records  kent.  Write  lor  price  ami  particulars 

on  Herd  Heading  Bulls.  WalnuiGrove  Farm, Washingtonville ,  N.Y 

Black  Percheron 
STALLION  For  Sale 

from  Imported  dam  and  sire.  Rising  3 

C.  W.  BENDER,  -  Elk  Lick,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein 

Veal 


Get  Guernseys 

Pure  bred  Guernseys  produce  large  quantities  of 
milk  that  contains  25  per  cent  more  food  value  than 
ordinary  milk,  and  they  transmit  this  ability  to 
their  offspring.  This  ia  why  Guernsey  breeders  sell 
their  stock  for  big  prices.  Start  breeding  Guernseys 
now  and  receive  more  money  for  your  work.  Send 
for  our  free  booklet.  "  The  Story  of  the  Guernsey." 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


No  Kind  or  Quality  of  Veal 
is  so  much  in  demand  as  that  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  breed-  It  is  an  important  source  of 
revenue  to  Holstein  dairymen,  adding  an  im¬ 
portant  item  to  the  credit  side  of  the  dairy 
farmer’s  account.  Holstein  calves  weigh  100 
to  135  lbs.  at  birth. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  onr  b  o  o  k  1  e  t  s— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

llO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  If  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

TO  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  eood 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grade*. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  Bidk.,2c!'rtu la?  n?V. 


YEARLING  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Advertised  last  week  Is  sold.  Here  Is  another  one  a  little  better 
bred  and  the  equal  of  the  first  one  in  all  other  respects.  Born 
April  20,1918.  Sire—  Buello  Kins:  Pontiac,  a  son  of  King:  of  the 
Pontiacs  from  a  29.3-lb.  cow  that  has  two  25- lb.  daughters.  Dam— 
Westside  Aawrie  Walker,  a  daughter  of  the  grandly  bred  bull, 
King  of  the  Black  &  Whites,  (six  of  his  seven  nearest  dams  have 
records  above  30  lbs. )  Dam  made  17.72  lbs.  butter  at  2  yrs.  and  18 
days  of  age.  Her  dam  is  a  33.8-lb.  cow  of  almost  perfect  type  and 
first-class  breeding.  This  bull  ia  niqely  marked,  more  white  than 
black;  a  first-class  individual,  well  mown,  straight  and  ready  for 
immediate  service.  Will  be  tuberculin  tested.  If  interested, 
write  for  pedigree  and  photo.  Price-  $250  F.  O.  B. 

JOHN  M.  HOWARD  Sherburne, N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

54  Holstein  calves,  either  sex, 
$2  0  to  $25  each,  express 
paid,  in  lots  of  6. 

35  high  grade  cows  and  hei- 
fersfresn  and  close  springer. 

25  registered  cows  and  heifers 
due  in  March. 

1  5  registered  bulls. 

1 5  registered  heifers  bred  to 
freshen  in  Fall  and  ready  to 
breed  at  very  low  prices. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Buy  Poorly  Bred  Holstein  Bulls 

We  offer  for  SI 00  choice  of  two  lO-wks.-old  rugged 
calves,  sire.  3I-lb.  son  of  K.  S.  P.  Alcartra,  out  of  A. 
R.  O.  daughters  of  Fairmont  Spofford  Pietje,  35.61- 
lb.  bull.  Handsome  marking*.  Send  for  pedigrees. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Hice.LightColored,  gkag»e  Holstein  HeiferCalves 

Also  ll-mos.-old  buil  from  27-lb.  sire.  $100  takes 
him.  Write  for  full  description. 

Spring  Brook  Farm,  East  Freetown,  N.  Y. 

30  Head  of  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

some  fresh  and  balance  soon  to  farrow.  To  any  one 
who  desires  Choice,  young  and  well  bred  stock  itwill 
pay  you  to  write  for  Prices,  ll.  H.  PriXF.K  A  SOSf,Selo,]».Y. 


High  Grade  Holstein  Calves 

for  prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  FRINK  GAMEL  PINE  GROVE  FARM,  Locke,  N.  T. 

King  Jesse Korndyke f^ot80- 

stein  Bull  calf,  *35.  - 


.  28.  1917.  *150.  Beg.  H<>1- 

CLIFFORO  SHELDON,  South  Hartford,  N.  Y 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  writlfof 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenauoo.  N.T 


30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  V. 

PUREBRED  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $20  to  $25  each.  F.  11.  WOOD,  Cortland,  $•  w  York 


JERSEYS 


BERKSHIRES 

Service  Boars.  20  Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for 
early  spring  farrow.  Open  gilts.  Pigs  all  ages, 
both  sexes.  Write  for  list  or  come  and  see  them. 


North  East,  Pa. 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23,518  lbs.  Milk.  1.069  lb?.  Butter  Is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18,276  His.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows  @  $100 
each.  Females,  $200  each  mid  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  ami  tell  us  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM.  -  Narbcrth,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC  Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Registered  AYERSHIRES 

I  am  offering  eight  head  of  well-bred,  good  individuals. 
One  hull  3  i  ears  old,  four  cows,  two  about  to  freshen,  one 
yearling  heifer,  one  heifer  and  one  hull  both  six  months 
old.  I  obtained  tliis  lot  on  a  debt  and  am  offering  for 
half  their  value.  Price  for  lot  $1000. 

Addre*s— DENNISON  FARMS,  159  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DOCS 


For  Sale-Ped.  Airedale  Pups  s25?lesir2; 

International  Champion  Knotenai-Chinook.  Inter¬ 
national  Champion  Sudan  Swivler  two  generation* 
buck  of  dam.  WILLIAM  T  LAING,  Easlport.  L.  I  ,  N.  Y. 


Springbank  Berkshires  ScotchColMCI>lippies 


Sows  and  gill*  I  am  offering  are  bred  to  Sytnbo- 
leer’s  Superb.  254336  and  Duke’s  Champion  22d, 
246254.  for  late  March  and  April  farrow.  Three  June, 
1918,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer's  Star  Master, 
No.  165723,  Sow.  Send  for  Historic  pedigrees  and 
price.  J.  K.  WATSON,  lttarbledal«.  Conn. 


from  registered  »too 
John  D.  Smith,  -  Walton.  New  York 


Airedales  and  Collies  ®rfeaJm 

!  pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list.  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON.  Bo*  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 


■■■■■■•■■■■■I 


JERSEY  BULL 


For 
Sale 

old  enough  for  service  this  Spring;  hi*  first 
four  dams  are  in  Register  of  Merit  averaging 
10,126.1  lbs.  mil .c  and  661  lbs.  11  oz.  butter; 
his  daughters  will  please  you. 

Address,  E.W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.Y. 
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Practical 
Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING-Henry  .  $2.50 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS— 

Stocking . 2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— Mayo  .  1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 
Day . 1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

Harper . 1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING— Van  Slyke  .  1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING— Publow  .  .  .60 

MILK  TESTING — Publow  and  Troy  .60 
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Flush  Cows  After. Calving 

Protect  your  herd  against  Contagious  Abortion  and  Barren¬ 
ness. 

Barrenness  or  Sterility,  like  Abortion,  Retention  of  After-birth  and  Pre¬ 
mature  Birth,  is  nearly  always  caused  by  infection  of  the  reproductive 
organs  by  the  germs  of  Contagious  Abortion.  Unless  this  infection  is  promptly 
overcome  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  but  safe  antiseptic,  it  may  permanently 
affect  the  reproductive  organs  so  that  the  cow  will  continually  fail  to  stick. 

Every  time  a  cow  drops  a  calf — whether  alive  or  dead — by  premature 
birth  or  aborting,  whether  the  after-birth  is  retained  or  not,  her  reproductive 
organs  should  be  flushed  out,  because  that  is  where  the  infection  is  develop¬ 
ing. 

B-K,  the  powerful  non-poisonous  antiseptic,  is  scientifically  correct  for  this 
work.  Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,  it  quickly  brings  the  after-birth, 
dissolves  the  slimy  albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs,  stops  discharges 
and  controls  the  infection.  B-K  does  not  cause  straining,  but  is  soothing 
and  heals  the  tissues. 

The  B-K  plan  is  simple  and  practical.  It  is  giving  wonderful  results.  A 
well  known  breeder  of  registered  stock  says: 

“7  want  B-K  for  I  know  it  is  doing  good.  Cows  that  have  been  barren 
for  more  than  a  year  are  getting  with  calf." 

B-K  is  sold  by  Dairy  and  Farm  Supply  Dealers,  General  Stores,  Druggists, 
etc.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his  name. 

There  are  over  “145  Farm  Uses”  for  B-K 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  our  valuable  bulletin  No.  52  “Contagious 
Abortion;”  also  information  on  other  farm  uses  and  our  “Trial  Offer,” 

General  Laboratories 

2783  So,  Dickinson  Street  Madison,  Wisconsin 


Iht  RURAL.  N  K  W  -YORKER 

Feeding  Value  of  Flaxseed 

Can  flax  (grain)  be  fed  to  dairy  cows, 
or  to  sheep?  Has  it  ever  been  tried?  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  profitably 
raised  under  certain  conditions  in  place  of 
buying  oilmeal,  with  the  freight  and  cart¬ 
age  bills  that  go  with  it.  E.  it.  n. 

Closter,  N.  Y. 

Flaxseed  could  be  used  in  a  ration  for 
dairy  cows  or  sheep,  but  it  would  be  very 
expensive  feeding.  Raw  linseed  oil.  used 
so  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of 
paints,  is  released  when  the  flaxseed  is 
pressed  and  the  oilmeal  is  the  residual 
product.  Ground  flaxseed  contains  a  very 
high  percentage  of  fat.  and  the  free  oil 
present  in  the  meal  would  be  very  apt  to 
cause  fermentation  of  the  material-,  and 
it  could  not  be  ground  in  very  large  quan¬ 
tities  without  becoming  rancid.  It.  would 
be  more  economical  to  sell  the  flaxseed  to 
the  miller  and  purchase  the  oilmeal,  even 
though  freight  rates  are  as  extortionate 
as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  In  case 
the  flaxseed  meal  is  used  for  cattle  or 
sheep,  it  should  not  constitute  more  than 
•JO  per  cent  of  the  grain  ration.  F.  c.  M. 


April  5,  11*10 


Special  Sale  of  Silos 

I  have  left  only  a  few  of  my 
first  lot  of  silos,  bought  in 
January.  So  long  as  they 
last  I  will  sell  them  by  mail 
at  the  same  low  prices  as 
formerly.  Next  lot  will  cost 
about  $12.00  more  per  silo. 

If  I  have  your  size  left  you 
get  a  bargain.  Silos  are  of 
the  same  standard  make 
and  of  excellent  material. 
All  new  and  first-class  in 
every  way. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 
Meadville  Pennsylvania 


SILOS 


BUY  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  Is  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

end  can  devote  some  1  me  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY.  N.  V. 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  Easy  to  Erect 

IN  the  cost  of  any  silo  should 
be  included  the  cost  of  erec¬ 
tion.  No  extra,  expert  hired 
help  is  necessary  to  put  the 
Unadilla  Silo  together.  Any 
handy  man  with  the  aid  of  a 
boy  or  woman  can  erect  it. 

Its  few,  simple  parts  fit  per¬ 
fectly,  and  go  together  quick¬ 
ly.  Time  and  again  Unadilla 
owners  have  told  us  how  easily 
and  quickly  they  put  up  their 
silos. 

This  feature  alone  will  save  you 
many  dollars  and  much  time  in 
your  silo  purchase. 
And  every  day  con¬ 
venient  Unadilla  fea- 
ires  will  prove  your 
judgment  right 
in  selecting  it. 
Send  for  big  cat¬ 
alog  and  prices 
NOW.  IF,  can 
place  a  few  good 
agents  in  open 
territory. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C 

Unsdilla,  N.  Y„  «r 
Deo  Moinei,  la. 


Direct  From  Factory 


If  I  h*vc  your  order  to  build  YOUR  Silo  NO^ 
in  the  off  season,  lot  delivery  next  summer  l‘U  ssvc 
you  even  more  money  than  ordinarily 

I  sell  DIRECT  My  profit.  the  only  profit  you  pay 
My  guaranlee  guarantees.  I  make  ihe  DIRICO  and 
!  STANDARD  Silo*  so  good  that  in  6  years  eaprrt 
jt  ence  the  first  one  baa  yet  to  be  returned  lor  any  rea¬ 
son  whatsoever  Write  for  prices  and  my  interesting 
96  page  FREE  booklet  today  A  H  Steven*.  Prest- 
■  dent.  Steven*  Tank  and  Tower  Co..  Auburn.  Maine 
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BARNS,  SILOS  and 
FIELD  DRAIN  TILE 

Write  for  Winter  Prices 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Bates  and  Cruickshank  Shorthorns 

Regarding  the  article  “Bates  Short¬ 
horns”  on  page  3S6,  I  think  Thomas  Bates 
“blazed  the  trail”  rather  than  “copied 
Cruicksliank’s  methods.”  Mr.  Bates  was 
in  the  Shorthorn  business  eight  years  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Cruickshank  was  born.  It  is 
like  saying  Lincoln  copied  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son’s  ideas.  We  personally  have  been 
engaged  in  the  registered  Shorthorn  busi¬ 
ness  for  10  years.  The  first  buy  was 
three  cows,  the  second  was  Saunders’ 
Shorthorn  cattle  book,  which  I  have 
studied  from  “kiver  to  kiver,”  as  one  of 
Opie  Read’s  characters  puts  it.  The 
Scotch  cattlemen,  those  holding  the 
Scotch  Cruickshank  cattle,  best  over  all. 
speak  of  Bates.  Booth,  etc.,  as  common 
stuff.  I  feel  like  telling  them  once  for 
all  that  I  don’t  read  that  the  Cruick¬ 
shank  foundation  was  let  down  from 
heaven  in  a  great  sheet.  When  one  digs 
in  Cruickshank  history  he  strikes  Bates 
blood,  brought  in  from  some  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Scotch  cattle.  The  Cruick¬ 
shank  stock  was  a  later,  more  carefully 
selected  line,  which  is  the  chief  advantage 
to  my  view.  That  magic  word  “imported” 
is  apt  to  be  nearer  the  top  line  of  the 
pedigree  paper,  too.  I’ve  wondered  if 
the  name  A.  Renick  is  as  dear  to  the 
Bates  following  as  “imported”  is  to  the 
Scotch  followers.  I  have  welcomed  the 
milking  Shorthorn  name  and  I  have  won¬ 
dered  if  the  war  wouldn’t  change  or  cool 
the  ardor  of  the  word  “imported.”  Why 
is  the  word  so  powerful  ?  Was  the  poor 
imported  stuff  always  a  long  time  ago? 
Why  can’t  America  produce  Shorthorns 
that  will  excel  the  imported  animals  and 
then  tell  of  it  out  loud?  MRS.  G.  L.  T. 

Eagle  Grove,  Iowa. 

You  are  right.  Thomas  Bates  did 
blaze  the  trail,  rather  than  copy  the 
methods  of  Amos  Cruickshank.  My  state¬ 
ment  was  misleading.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  there 
was  very  great  similarity  in  the  processes 
instituted  by  both  Bates  and  Cruick¬ 
shank  ;  the  one  paying  marked  attention 
to  utility,  and  the  other  being  occupied 
largely  in  choosing  and  mating  popular 
blood  lines.  The  Bates  cattle  were  noted 
for  milk  production,  although  many  of 
the  Duchesses  were  short  pedigreed,  and 
for  this  reason  were  discounted  by  many 
breeders  who  believed  that,  since  like  be¬ 
gets  like,  they  would  be  taking  unneces¬ 
sary  chances  if  they  used  these  short- 
pedigreed  animals  in  their  breeding  oper¬ 
ations.  Cruickshank  believed  that  the 
English  farmer  must  cling  to  a  type 
based  upon  utility,  and  naturally  pro¬ 
tested  ar\.inst  the  practices  of  Bates, 
and  his  achievements  resulted  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  Scotch  type  of  beef  Shorthorns 
that  is  so  popular  in  sections  where  beef 
production  receives  more  attention  than 
milk  production. 

As  for  the  view  that  holds  forth  for 
the  milking  Shorthorns  in  this  country, 
I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  word 
“imported’  does  act  like  magic  in  many 
instances,  and  doubtless  many  breeders 
emphasize  out  of  all  proportion  the  im¬ 
portance  of  imported  blood  lines.  No 
doubt  the  war  will  cool  the  ardor  and 
soften  the  importance  of  this  word,  and 
America  may  yet  find  within  its  borders 
a  type  of  native  Shorthorn  cattle  that 
will  be  quite  as  useful  and  valuable  and 
important  as  much  of  the  imported  stuff. 
Usually,  however,  the  American  stockman 
meddles  with  too  many  breeds  and  types, 
and  is  not  content  unless  he  departs  from 
standard  usages  of  mating.  It  is  usually 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  breeder 
clings  to  one  breed  and  to  one  type  that 
the  word  “imported”  has  come  to  mean 
so  much  to  many  of  our  breeders.  What 
tin*  corn  belt  has  accomplished  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  meat-making  type  of  pig.  the 
foreign  breeder  has  achieved  with  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  many  of  our  successful 
breeders  will  continue  to  rely  upon  the 
foreign  breeder  for  seed  stock  that  will 
be  useful  in  improving  bis  herds  and 
flocks.  f.  c.  M. 


“After  being  mayor  of  this  town  for 
seven  straight  terms  the  lion.  Tube  Sagg 
has  resigned,”  stated  a  citizen  of  Grudge, 
“lie  says  lie  can’t  stand  tin'  kicks  and 
cussings  of  the  people."  “It  ’pears  to 
have  taken  him  quite  a  spell  to  find  out 
what  a  country  town  elects  a  mayor  for,” 
Commented  iqiother  cUizeu  —  Judge. 


Ensilage  Cutters 

“Own  Your  Own 
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"THE  PAPEC  PLAN 

■T  is  for  you  to  “ own  your 
own ”  ensilage  cutter.  The 
individually  owned  Papec  Ensi¬ 
lage  Cutter  will  pay  a  clear 
profit  of  $  100  to  $200  a  year 
for  each  silo. 

“  Own  your  own”  Papec — 
just  a3  you  “  own  your  own  ” 
binder,  mower,  horse  and 
buggy  or  automobile — be¬ 
cause  when  you  need  it,  you 
NEED  it  at  once.  And  by 
having  it  right  at  hand  /ou 
soon  save  enough  to  pay  for 
it.  You  can  fill  your  silo 
when  the  corn  is  just  right; 
and  you  can  refill  it  so  that 
you  enter  the  feeding  season 
with  a  silo  four-fourths  full — 
not  or.e-fourth  empty  as  a  result 
of  settling. 

Papec  Ensilage  Cutters  are  made 
in  four  sizes,  any  one  of  which  will 
fill  the  highest  silo.  A3  h.  p. 
gasoline  engine  will  operate  the 
smallest  size. 

’  Write  today  for  our  1919  Catalog. 
It  explains  how  a  Papec  will  soon  pay 
for  itself. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

110  Main  St.  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

ANY  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  will  throw 
and  blow  ensilage  ■perpendicularly  to 
the  heightof  ANY  silowith  ANY  poiver 
provided, 
the  speed 
of  the  cut¬ 
ting  wheel 
does  not 
fall  below 
600  revolu¬ 
tions  per 
minute. 
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Cut  Your 
Own 
Silage 
This  Year 


r  SXVNLKS  OH\Q  rW'i 


Get  a  one-  or  two-man 

SilversOhio” 

The  Logical  Silo  Filler 

Don’t  wait  for  a  silo  filling  crow.  Fill  silo 
when  crop  is  right— refill  again  without  extra 
cost.  Get  an  Ohio”  to  fit  your  needs.  Va¬ 
riety  of  sizes,  4  horsepower  up.  40  to  300 
tons  a  day.  Big  “Ohio”  features— direct 
drive,  friction  reverse,  single  lover  control, 
etc.  Automatic  beater  feed.  Siiverized 
Silage-packs  air-tight— makes  better  food. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

THE  SILVER  MF6.  CO..  Box  364  SALEM,  OHIO 

"Modern  Siligo  Mothodo,"  284-pog*  ten- took.  25c. 
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Notice  the  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
SILOS  dotted  over  the  country 

Even  the  oldest  of  them  have  the 
sturdy,  quality  look.  They  are  built 
that  way.  Creosote-dipped  etaves 
defy  decay  f  extra  strong  hoops  stand 
any  strain.  The  famous  safe-like 
Green  Mountain  door  keeps  silage 
sweet.  Novel  aochorage  system 
prevents  blowing  over. 

Order  early  and  save  on  the  cost. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 
338  We»t  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 


MOUNTAIN 
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Prospects  for  Pork 

What  can  you  toll  me  about  pork  pros¬ 
pects  for  this  year?  Is  there  a  good 
chance  to  make  a  dollar  or  lose  one  on 
about  30  pigs  at  $5  per  cwt.  ?  Is  there 
a  chance  of  hogs  going  down  below  feed¬ 
ing  price  of  corn  next  Fall?  a.  e. 

East  River,  Conn. 

Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what 
the  future  holds  in  store  for  the  man  who 
produces  livestock  for  the  market.  It 
would  be  easier  to  get  an  overproduction 
of  pork  than  an  overproduction  of  beef 
or  mutton,  since  the  pigs  reach  maturity 
at  an  early  age,  yield  large  litters  and 
farmers  can  double  the  amount  of  pork 
produced  by  simply  keeping  an  added 
number  of  brood  sows.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  corn  will  go  very  much  lower 
and  the  price  of  pork  keeps  pace  very 
closely  with  the  price  of  corn.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulations  establishing  the  min¬ 
imum  of  $17.50  a  hundred  for  pork  is 
still  in  force  and  this  ought  to  encourage 
the  producer. 

The  pr‘  of  flour  is  very  apt  to  remain 
where  it  is  so  long  as  the  Government 
continues  its  present  fixed  price  for 
wheat.  There  is  a  possibility  of  ships 
being  released  in  such  a  quantity  that 
Argentine  corn  may  be  brought  in  to 
meet  certain  demands,  although  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  would  affect  very  gener¬ 
ally  the  prevailing  prices  of  corn.  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  pork  prices  will  go 
any  higher.  In  fact,  they  are  very  apt 
to  slide  down  the  scale  until  normal 
values  are  reached.  In  any  event  it 
would  be  good  judgment  to  keep  the  pigs 
growing  and  gaining  and  iu  condition  to 
sell  promptly  in  •  is-  die  guaranteed 
price  should  lx  recall  d  and  pork  values 
were  to  be  determined  by  supply  and  de¬ 
mend.  I  believe  that  tin'  foreign  demand 
for  our  pork  producS  • increase  our 
outlet  very  materially,  and  1  do  not  look 
for  a  slump  iu  the  market.  F.  c.  M. 


Waste  Flour  for  Swine 

I  can  get  all  the  soiled  flour  I  want 
at  $1.50  per  100  lbs.,  and  would  like  to 
feed  it  to  pigs  10  weeks  old.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  injurious  to  them  to 
feed  it  in  thin  swill  form  by  itself? 
Which  is  the  betff  to  mix  with  it,  ground 
oats,  barley,  cornmeal  or  middlings?  On 
account  of  its  cheapness  I  would  like  to 
feed  as  much  flour  as  I  can  without 
harm.  This  flour  is  just  soiled,  not  sour 
or  spoiled.  I  can  have  cooked  potato 
parings  to  mix  in  all  the  time.  I  have 
plenty  green  rye  for  them  to  run  on.  Do 
you  think  the  water  in  which  they  are 
cooked  would  do  any  harm?  What  is 
digester  tankage  and  what  is  it  made  of? 
Where  can  I  get  a  book  on  hog  cholera? 

Takoma  Park,  D.  C.  c.  A.  R. 

If  you  can  secure  flour  that  has  been 
discolored  or  soiled  at  $1.50  a  hundred 
it  would  make  very  cheap  feed ;  but  I 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  using  this  exclu¬ 
sively  in  a  ration  for  pigs  10  weeks  old. 
Equal  parts  of  either  ground  oats  or 
ground  barley  should  be  mixed  with  the 
flour  and  five  per  cent  of  digester  tankage 
added  to  this  mixture.  Your  ration  then 
would  be  100  pounds  of  flour,  50  pounds 
of  oats  and  barley  and  five  pounds  of 
digester  tankage.  If  corn  were  cheaper 
in  price  than  barley  it  could  be  used  to 
replace  this  product.  In  any  event  some 
digester  tankage  should  be  used,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  satisfactory  in  a  ration 
for  young  pigs  than  ground  oats  and 
wheat  flour  of  this  sort.  A  mixture  of 
75  pounds  -of  the  flour,  25  pounds  of 
ground  oats  and  five  pounds  of  digester 
tankage  would  make  a  useful  mixture  for 
growing  pigs,  although  after  they  weigh 
from  75  to  100  pounds  some  corn  or 
barley  should  be  added  to  the  mixture. 

Potatoes  do  not  supply  much  dry  mat¬ 
ter  for  pig  feeding,  as  a  ton  of  potatoes 
would  yield  only  324  pounds  of  digestible 
materials.  They  serve  very  well  as  an 
appetizer ;  but  with  corn  selling  at  $3 
per  hundred  you  can  scarcely  afford  to 
pay  more  than  (50  cents  per  hundred  for 
the  potatoes,  and  with  your  low-grade  flour 
the  potatoes  could  be  used  to  very  good 
advantage,  as  they  would  add  bulk  to  the 
ration  and  make  the  ration  much  more 
palatable.  The  potato  water  will  not  harm 
the  pigs,  although  it  will  detract  from  the 
flavor  of  the  pulp,  and  would  best  be 
turned  off. 

Digester  tankage  is  a  by-product  from 
the  large  packing-houses.  The  blood  from 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  is  collected  and 
piped  into  large  digester  tanks,  where  the 
moisture  is  driven  off,  and  then  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  dried  and  ground,  mixed  with 
certain  meat  trimmings  and  other  slaugh¬ 
terhouse  by-products,  and  sold  commer¬ 
cially  as  a  high  protein  supplement  for 
corn  and  other  grains.  The  best  grades 
will  contain  00  per  cent  of  protein  and, 
even  at  its  present  high  price,  it  is  the 
most  economical  source  of  protein  that 
is  available  for  pig  feeding.  Usually  the 
tankage  contains  about  50  per  cent  of 
blood  meal,  which  material  is  very  appe¬ 
tizing  and  is  greatly  relished  by  the  pigs. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  treatise  on 
swine  diseases,  including  hog  cholera,  is 
contained  in  a  text  book  entitled  “Dis¬ 
eases  of  Swine,  with  Particular  Rerereuce 
to  Hog  Cholera,!’  by  Dr.  Charles  F. 
lunch,  price  $3.50,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  this  office.  Bulletin  No.  40.  entitled 
“Hog  Cholera  and  Swine  Production,” 
issued  by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  at  New  Brunswick,  also  offers 
practical  information  concerning  this 
dreaded  disease.  F.  C.  M. 


Maud  Muller  Up  To  Date 

OAKING  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay” 
loses  none  of  its  romance  while  it  gains 
in  its  dollars-and-cents  aspects  by  the  use  of 
up-to-date  haying  tools. 

#  Haying  time  waits  for  no  man.  To  guard  against  pos¬ 
sible  loss  be  prepared  to  mow,  rake,  ted  and  load  your 
crop  from  hayfield  or  meadow  at  the  proper  moment. 

For  years  you  have  been  cheerfully  complying  with 
Government  request  to  save  materials  by  repairing 
your  old  machines  rather  than  making  replacements. 
Now  that  the  need  for  this  has  passed,  would  it  not  be 
the  part  of  real  economy  to  buy  a  new  machine  and  be 
assured  of  uninterrupted  and  maximum  service  at  a 
time  when  a  break-down  would  mean  serious  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  loss. 

Deering,  McCormick  and  Milwaukee  Mowers, 
Rakes  and  Tedders  and  International  and  Key¬ 
stone  Side  Delivery  Rakes  and  Loaders 

are  doing  satisfactory  work  on  thousands  of  farms, 
needing  little  attention,  and  successfully  meeting  all 
hayfield  emergencies.  The  combined  side-delivery 
rake  and  tedder  is  a  winner. 

International  and  Keystone  loaders  lift  the  hay  10  feet 
without  injury  to  blossom  and  leaves.  Sweep  rakes, 
stackers  and  combined  sweep  rakes  and  stackers  clean 
up  big  fields  in  a  hurry. 

The  use  of  these  thorough-going,  swift,  dependable 
tools  is  making  haying  time  paying  time. 

And  hand  in  hand  with  every  haying  tool  goes  service.  The 
I  H  C  dealer  is  equipped  to  handle  quickly  your  repair  and 
adjustment  needs.  He  is  always  in  close  touch  with  one  of  our  89 
branch  houses,  whose  resources  and  facilities  are  at  your  service. 

Our  organization,  being  an  essential  industry,  has  been  speeded 
to  top-notch  efficiency.  By  anticipating  your  needs  and  order¬ 
ing  early,  you  make  it  easier  for  us  to  take  back  our  soldier  boys 
without  disturbing  our  present  organization. 

Write  us  for  catalogues  and  buy  your  haying  equipment  from 
the  1HC  dealer. 


The  Full  Line  of  International 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows  Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (All  types) 

Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Riiss  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  CornShellers 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses  Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers  Feed  Grinders 
Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 

Planters  Motor  Cultivators 
Drills  Ensilage  Cutters 

Cultivators  Binders  Pickers 


Shellers 


Husker-Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 
Cream  Separators  (Belted) 
Kerosene  Engines 
MotorTrucks  Gasoline  Engines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons  Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks  Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  BinderTwine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 


Bulk  and  Nourishment  at  Less  Cost 

Cooked  food  is  more  palatable  —  more  bulky  — 
more  nourishing'.  Animals  digest  it  better  and 
thrive.  Poultry  must  have  warm  food  if  you 


want  winter  eggs.  Give 
cows  water  with  the  chill 
off  and  see  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  milk. 

IT  PAYS  BIG 


Have  ALL 
the  HOT 
WATER 
YOU  WANT 


FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

Feed  Cooker  and 

Agricultural  Boiler 

For  butchers ,  sugarmukera,  poultry- 
men,  stockmen,  dairymen  ami  fruit 
growers.  Portable  :  use  indoors  or 
out,  as  boiler  or  stove.  Burns 
chunks,  lonjr  sticks,  coba,  — any¬ 
thing.  Guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

and  prices  ,  • 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  201  Cortland.  N.  V. 


m HOG  FOOD 


S3 


Produces  highest  grade  pork  at  lowest  cost 

Ask  for  samples 

Consolidated  Digester  Tankage 

Meat  and  Blood 

Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

Increases  Egg  Production 

CONSOLIDATED  DRESSED  BEEF  CO. 

Offenhauser  Department  E 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


itecl 


U't'ts  i  For  Culverts 

s,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Siding,  Etc. 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  galvanized 
makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts. 

Apollo  is  the  highest  quality  galvanized  product  manufac¬ 
tured  for  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Tho  added  Keystone 
indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used  and  assures  the  highest  rust-reslstanco.  Time  and  weather  have  proved 
that  Apollo- Keystone  Sheets  last  longest  in  actual  service.  Sold  by  weight  bv  leading  dealers.  Keystone 
Coppeb  Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Rooting  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  "Better  Buildings”  and  "Apollo”  booklets. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  Modern  Shearing  Outfit 

In  every  wool-growing  country  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Stewart  Little  Wonders — the  two- 
man  outfit — are  in  use.  Shears  200  to  400 
sheep  a  day.  In  this  outfit  you  get 

2  Stewart  Power  Shearing  Ma¬ 
chines;  2  Stewart  wide  shears; 

12  combs  (lower  knife);  24  cut¬ 
ters  (upper  knife). 

1  power  grinder  for  sharpening 
combs  and  cutters. 

1 — 2  h.  p.  Little  Wonder  Gasoline 
Engine — high  tension  magneto. 

Engine  may  be  used  for  other  work  after  shear¬ 
ing.  Price  of  complete  outfit  as  described  above, 
$lt'>3.20.  If  not  convenient  to  remit  in  full,  send 
1<I%  with  order  and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 
Return  for  full  refund,  including  freight,  if  not  satisfied. 

CHIQACO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFTING  COMPANY 
Dept.  C-I4I,  12th  St.  and  Central  Avs.,.  Chicago,  III. 


/hmexican, 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

On  trial.  New,  well 

made,  easy  running, 
easily  cleaned,  per¬ 
fect  skimming  separator.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Different  from 
picture  which  shows  larger  capacity 
machines.  Our  guarantee  protects 
you.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today 
Western  orders  from  Western  points. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  6075  Balnbrldge,  N.Y. 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewia;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  tale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 
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The 

STAR  Line 

Barn  Equipment 
Litter  Carriers 
Harvester  Hay 
Tools 

Door  Hangers 
Garage  Equipment 
Coaster  Wagons 
Tank  Heaters  and 
Other  Farm 
Specialties 


32ie  Name 

SYRACUSE 

on  Your  Plow 
is  Good  Insurance 

FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  farmers  of  the  East  have  associated 
the  name  “Syracuse”  with  especially  good  plows.  Thorough 
seed-bed  making  and  good-wearing  equalities  established  that 
reputation.  Always,  the  name,  “Syracuse,”  assures  fully 
satisfactory  results  from  your  plow  investment. 

JOHN.&DEERE  SYRACUSE 

WALKING  PLOWS 

are  built  in  an  Eastern  factory  that  specializes  on  meeting  fully 
the  requirements  of  Eastern  farmers.  A  successful  type  has 
been  developed  for  every  plowing  condition  that  exists  in  the  East. 

after  long  service,  a  new  Syracuse 


Wearing  surfaces  are  chilled 
deep  and  uniformly  by  a  special 
Syracuse  process.  Beams  are  guar¬ 
anteed  not  to  bend  or  break.  All 
parts,  originals  and  extras,  are  made 
absolutely  true  to  pattern  design. 
Whenever  a  part  becomes  worn 


part  will  fit  perfectly. 

Send  us  a  postcard  asking  for 

a  folder  describing  the  full  line  of 
John  Deere  Syracuse  Walking  Plows 
for  the  East. 


The  cut  below  shows  the  No.  1461  Chilled  and  Combination 
Scries  adapted  for  good  work  in  turf  and  stubble  plowing. 


Get 
This 
FREE  Book 


Send  today  for  our 
freebook, “Better  Farm 
Implements  and  How  to  Use 
Them.”  Full  of  valuable  farm¬ 
ing  information.  Describes 
the  complete  line  ofJohnDeere 
farm  implements  and  farm 
machine*  y.  To  get  this  book, 
ask  for  t  a WP-6  31. 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Mammary  Tumors 

My  cow  has  a  sort  of  hard  substance 
in  the  first  quarter  of  her  udder :  there  is 
no  soreness  that  I  know  of.  The  sub¬ 
stance  is  lumpy  and  hard,  and  it  starts 
from  the  vein  running  back  to  the  second 
teat.  She  does  not  give  much  milk  and 
milks  quite  hard  out  of  that  teat.  Wlmt 
is  the  trouble?  e.  r. 

Massachusetts. 

As  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  in  such  a  case  have  the  cow  tested 
with  tuberculin  to  settle  the  matter  one 
way  or  the  other.  If  she  reacts  she 
should  be  destroyed  as  the  milk  is  dan¬ 
gerous  for  man.  or  animals.  If  she  does 
not  react  rub  iodex  thoroughly  into  the 
hunches  once  daily  and  twice  daily  if  once 
does  not  prove  sufficiently  effective. 


"It’s  the 

Equipment  g 

That  Makes  the  Barn”  1 

“Give  me  STAR  equipment  and  I’ll  make  any  barnji  better,  E 

more  profitable  building,”  says  a  prominent  dairyman^ 

The  STAR  “Unit  System”  and  curb  clamp  mean 
ease  and  economy  of  installation;  the  STAR  one- 
piece  arched  stall  means  stronger,  better  looking, 
more  sanitary  equipment;  the  STAR  Alignment  Device  length¬ 
ens  or  shortens  the  cow  bed  instantly.  These  and  many  other 
features  make  STAR  the  preferred  equipment  everywhere. 

Write  for  the  New  STAR  Book 

showing  everything  for  the  barn,  and  a  great  variety  of  free 
barn  plans  and  helpful  suggestions  on  barn  building. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  74  , 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

Harvard,  III.  Complete  Barn  Outfitters  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Equipment  I 
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Spraying  Milk:  Cough 

I  have  n  Holstein  with  one  teat  that 
sprays  the  milk ;  sometimes  it  acts  as 
though  it  had  two  milk  passages.  I  made 
a  litle  peg  of  soft  pine  and  worked  it  up 
in  the  opening.  It.  works  better  for  a 
short  time  after  this  operation,  but  again 
starts  to  spray.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  soreness,  and  this  came  on  all 
at  once.  She  is  giving  a  full  flow  of  milk, 
well  fed  on  balanced  ration  of  grain  and 
clover  hay,  her  quarters  are  dry,  not 
especially  warm,  stable  cleaned  regularly 
and  cow  has  plenty  of  fresh  water  three 
times  a  day.  Was  fresh  December  8, 
1918,  and  after  the  first  three  days  the 
calf  was  never  allowed  to  suck.  She  is; 
confined  to  stable  in  stanchion  most  of 
the  time.  She  lias  a  dry  hard  cough,  hut 
this  is  only  present  at  milking  time.  Ap¬ 
petite  is  good,  cleans  up  her  feed  with  a 
relish  three  and  four  times  a  day.  What 
do  you  suggest?  n.  ir. 

Indiana. 

_  A  clean,  smooth  clove  makes  a  better 
j  teat  plug  than  one  can  cut  from  soft  or 
E  hard  wood.  It  also  has  medicinal  proper- 
E  tics.  In  a  ease  such  as  you  describe,  h  ow¬ 
es  ;  ever,  an  obstruction  of  a  warty  nature  is 
present  and  causes  the  spraying  or  possi¬ 
bly  the  tip  of  the  tent  has  become  hard 
like  a  corn.  If  a  growth  is  present  have 
a  veterinarian  ream  it  out  or  cut  down 
through  it  in  four  different 
means  of  a  teat  bistoury, 
loused  condition  is  present 
cent  ointment  of  salicylic  acid  twice  daily. 
The  cough  possibly  indicates  the  presence 
of  tuberculosis  so  that  it  would  he  well 
to  have  the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin. 
Any  properly  trained  veterinarian  can 
apply  the  test. 


directions  by 
If  the  cal- 
appl.v  25  per 


Swollen  Hock  Joint 

I  have  a  Guernsey  heifer  (registered), 
two  years  old,  imported  from  Channel 
Islands.  She  has  a  swelling  at  the  knee 
of  the  hind  leg.  I  have  put  on  several 
blisters  which  took  out  quite  a  lot  of  the 
swelling,  but  it  seems  to  come  hack  again. 
What  may  be  the  cause  of  this,  and  can 
she  be  cured?  She  seems  to  he  healthy 
and  eats  well.  This  swelling  is  not  a 
sore,  but  seems  rather  hard  under  the 
skill.  Some  other  heifers  in  the  same 
lot  had  similar  swellings 
knees  and  at  lower  joints ; 
right. 

Ohio. 

In  such  cases  it  always  is  well  to  have 
the  tuberculin  test  applied  'by  a  qualified 
veterinarian,  as  tuberculosis  of  tin*  bones 
and  joints  is  not  uncommon,  and  there  is 
no  use  of  keeping  an  affected  animal. 
If  she  does  not  react  rub  in  veterinary 
index  once  daily  and  after  a  time  use  it 
twice  daily,  if  that  is  found  necessary. 
Slipping  on  a  concrete  floor  often  causes 
enlargements  of  the  hock  joints,  but 
usually  they  are  soft,  like  bog  spavin  and 
thoroughpin  of  the  horse. 


at  the  front 
they  came  all 
J.  H. 


Infected  Navel 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 


We  have  a  heifer  calf  four  mouths  old 
which  only  weighs  about  200  lbs.  About 
two  months  ago  she  seemed  to  have  a 
sore'  navel,  and  discharged  a  white  matter. 
It  does  not  heal  up.  What  can  I  do  for 
it?  She  is  very  lively,  eats  well ;  has  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  calf  meal,  the  same  of 
ground  corn  and  oats,  about  10  lbs.  of 
silage  and  quite  a  little  hay,  also  five 
quarts  of  skim-milk  with  three  pints  of 
hay  tea.  She  drinks  very  fast.  Is  the 
feed  all  right  and  what  can  I  do  for  the 
navel?  Is  calf  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be? 

Massachusetts.  ,  w.  E.  K. 

Infection  of  the  navel  with  filth  germs 
lias  caused  pus  to  form  there,  and  possi¬ 
bly  elsewhere  in  the  body,  the  liver  f<n; 
instance.  It  is  a  miracle  that  tin*  calf 
does  not  show  joint  disease  from  forma¬ 
tion  of  secondary  abscesses,  ns  that  is  a 
common  result  of  infection  of  the  navel 
or  it  proves  promptly  fatal.  As  it  is  the 
calf  is  somewhat  affected,  as  it  is  under 
weight  considering  the  feed  it  has  been 
getting.  Perfectly  cleanse  the  navel,  then 
inject  a  little  tincture  of  iodine  into  the 
discharging  orifice,  and  apply  tin1  tincture 
freely  to  the  enlargement.  I  >o  this  once 
daily  until  healing  is  complete.  Add 
wheat  bran  and  oilmeal  to  the  ration. 


Cheese*  Butter 
MAKING 

SIMPLIFIED 


On  the  farm  Hansen’s  Prepara¬ 
tions  make  butter  and  cheese 
making  simple  and  easy.  Cham¬ 
pions  and  prize  winners  use  them 
because  they  are  pure,  concen¬ 
trated,  simplest  to  use  and  always 
dependable. 

HANSEN'S 

PREPARATIONS 

Hansen’s  Rennet  Tablets  for  home 
cheese  making;  Cheese  Color  Tablets; 
Danish  Butter  Color  a  pure  vegetable 
color  used  in  finest  butter.  Use  Junket 
Brand  Buttermilk  Tablets  *  >  ripen  the 
cream  for  butter  and  the  mil*  for  cheese 
in  the  small  dairy,  as  well  oj  to  prepare 
delicious,  pure  ‘'Bullermilk"  in  every  home. 
At  all  drug  or  grocery  stores  or  sold  direct. 
An  Interesting,  well  illustrated  booklet  on 
cheese  unking,  “ The  Story  of  Chtese”  by 
J.  I).  Krkdf.hikhon,  troo  with  an  order  for 
91.00  worth  of  Rennet  Tablets.  Bend  for 
particulars. 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory 

Little  Fulls.  N.  Y. 


Housewives  sorve  JUNKET  the  Food  Dessert 
Made  with  Milkaud  Hansen's  Junket  Tablets. 


Warranted  toGive  Satisfaction 

Gombaulfs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  NoCompetitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Onre  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hook, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism. 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  Is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
■Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  Its  use I4t  Send  for  descrip 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee  or  throat. 


absorbine 

**  TRADE  MARS  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  f  2. 50  per 

bottle  delivered.  Deicrlbe  your  caie  for  special  instruction), 
and  Hook  8  Rfree.  ABSORBINE.,  JR.,  the  anti¬ 
septic  liniment  for  minldnd.  reduce)  Painful  Swelling), 
Enlarged  Gland).  Wen).  Bruise).  Varicose  Vein))  allays 
Pain  and  Inflammation.  „  Price  $1.25  ■  bottle  at  drugglat)  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  postpaid  for  10c. 

W.F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  SSTemule SL.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  Thu  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Keep  Your  Tractor 
Investment  at  Par 

Only  correct  lubrication  can  keep 
your  tractor  engine  as  good  as  new- 
free  from  destructive  wear — full  pow¬ 
ered  for  every  purpose.  The  oil  used 
must  maintain  just  the  right  body 
and  lubricating  qualities  at  the  high 
operating  heat  of  tractor  engines — 
considerably  higher  than  automobiles 
ordinarily  develop. 

So-CO-ny 

Tractor  Engine  Oil 

is  the  oil  recommended  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  farm  tractor  manufacturers. 

Keeps  pistons,  cylinders,  valves  and 
bearings  continuously  coated  with  a 
wear- preventing  film  of  pure  lubri¬ 
cant  at  every  engine  heat.  Keeps  the 
engine  running  quietly  and  free  from 
destructive  friction.  Holds  compres¬ 
sion  and  gets  every  usuable  ounce  of 
power  out  of  the  fuel.  Means  small 
bills  for  overhauling  and  repairs. 

Crankshaft  Lubrication  Important.  So- 
CO-ny  Tractor  Oil  insures  suitable  lubrica¬ 
tion  for  the  crankshaft  bearings,  whether  oiled 
by  the  splash  or  force  feed  system.  Keeps 
bearings  oil-cushioned,  friction- free,  in  per¬ 
fect  line.  Enables  the  crankshaft  to  receive 
and  transmit  the  power  generated  by  the 
flying  pistons  with  the  minimum  of  jar, 
vibration  and  strain. 

For  the  transmission  and  differential  gears, 
universal  joints  and  other  parts  requiring  a 
heavier  oil,  use  Polarine  Gear  Oil.  It  will 
coat  and  cushion  the  surfaces  and  keep  the 
gears  operating  quietly  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  wear. 

Where  a  smooth  grease  is  needed  use  Polar¬ 
ine  Transmission  Cup  Grease.  It  is  add- 
free  and  all  lubrieant. 

For  satisfactory  engine  service  and  economy 
of  operation  buy  your  oils  and  greases  und  t 
the  So-CO-ny  sign. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices: 

New  York  Albany  Buffalo  Boston 
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This 

CONCRETE 

FEEDING 

FLOOR 

pulled  the  hog  lot 
out  of  the  mud 

— and  the  hogs 
paid  for  it 

They  wasted  no  feed 
and  produced  more 
ham  and  bacon. 

You  pay  for  a  concrete 
feeding  floor  every 
year  until  you  build 
one. 

Once  b'uilt — always 
built.  No  mud,  no  dis¬ 
ease,  no  waste  of  grain 
— more  pork  with  less 
corn  —  100  per  cent 
profit  annually.  CAN 
YOU  BEAT  IT? 

You  can  build  a  concrete 
feeding  floor ^ 

Write  our  nearest  District  Office 
for  Bulletin  No.  58 

Remember, 
the  hogs  foot  the  bill 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta 

Chicago 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 


Offices  at 

Helena 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  York 


Parkersburg 
Pittsburgh 
Salt  Lake  City 
Seattle 
Washington 


Gmcrete  far  Permanence 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

How  near  have  I  got  to  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  our  grade  Ilolsteins?  I  have  a 
fair  quality  of  mixed  hay,  g®od  silage 
with  all  the  corn  in  it.  well  along  in  the 
stage  of  maturity,  not  lees  than  90  bu.  per 
acre.  I  am  feeding  one  part  old  process 
oilmeal  33  per  cent,  one  part  gluten  40 
per  cent,  one  and  one-fourth  part  corn 
and  cob  meal,  and  three-fourths  part 
ground  oats.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
buy  cottonseed  meal  or  I  should  have 
used  it  instead  of  linseed  ;  cannot  buy  any 
other  feeds  but  bran  and  a  ready-mixed 
dairy  ration,  15  per  cent  protein.  What 
is  the  difference  in  feeding  value  of  silage 
with  all  the  corn  in.  well  along  toward 
maturity,  and  that  without  any.  or  in  (lie 
stage  of  boiling  corn?  I.  L.  H. 

Angels,  Pa. 

The  ration  you  are  feeding  to  Holstein 
cows  ought  to  give  you  good  results.  Un¬ 
less  the  animals  are  relatively  high  in 
flesh  I  would  include  more  corn  and  more 
oats  in  the  mixture.  I  am  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  your  silage  supplies  a  great  deal 
of  carbohydrates,  hut  the  addition  that  I 
have  suggested  would  make  the  ration 
more  palatable.  If  you  could  secure  some 
buckwheat  middlings  you  would  still  furT 
ther  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  ration, 
and  your  final  mixture  would  be  :  100  lbs. 
oilmeal,  200  lbs.  gluten,  200  lbs.  corn- 
meal.  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings. 

The  gluten  is  perhaps  cheaper  than  oil¬ 
meal  at  the  present  prices.  I  would  not 
include  any  bran  if  I  had  oats  or  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings;  neither  would  I  include 
any  of  the  mixed  dairy  feeds  that  are  at 
the  present  time  selling  around  $TO  a  ton. 
There  is  ail  honest  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  the  relative  feeding  value  of 
silage  carrying  a  high  proportion  of  well- 
matured  corn  as  compared  with  silage 
procured  from  corn  from  which  the  cars 
have  been  removed.  Personally.  I  believe 
that  we  have  often  exaggerated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  maturity  of  corn,  likewise  the 
feeding  value  of  silage  with  the  ears  un¬ 
touched.  especially  if  we  include  a  gener¬ 
ous  amount  of  corn  in  our  mixture  when 
the  silage  is  fed.  We  are  feeding  at  Briar- 
cliff  at  the  present  time  some  silage  that 
was  harvested  after  the  frost  had  hit  the 
corn  ;  in  fact,  it  was  put  into  the  silo  as 
late  as  Nov.  25.  The  cows  are  apparently 
doing  quite  as  well  on  this  silage,  which 
was  practically  without  ears,  as  they  have 
done  previously  on  silage  containing  a 
generous  amount  of  well-matured  ears. 
It  appears  the  succulence  and  bulk  are  the 
two  requisites  of  silage,  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  extend  very  materially  the 
cutting  period  of  silage  without  greatly 
modifying  its  feeding  value.  Chemically 
speaking,  all  of  the  experiments  that  have 
been  conducted  are  favorable  to  letting 
silage  mature  until  the  ears  approach  the 
glazing  stage,  claiming  that  there  is  a 
larger  amount  of  dry  matter,  although 
scarcely  as  digestible.  There  is  argu¬ 
ment  favoring  the  production  of  a  type  of 
corn  that  will  yield  a  large  tonnage  per 
acre,  even  though  it  will  not  fully  ma¬ 
ture  ears,  inasmuch  as  this  material  will 
supply  succulence  and  bulk  sufficient  to 
meet  every  renirement  of  milking  cows.  It 
is  dry  matter  that  determines  value  even 
though  it  is  in  the  stalk  rather  than  in 
ripened  ears. 

Feeding  Cows  and  Heifers 

Will  you  kindly  advise  m<>  on  the  follow¬ 
ing:  1.  I  have  thin,  light  Timothy  hay, 
good  silage,  with  one-third  Soy  beans, 
good  corn  and  cob  meal.  I  am  buying  beet 
pulp.  Will  you  give  me  formula  for  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  using  corn  and  cob  meal  and 
possibly  old  process  oilmeal.  cottonseed 
meal,  middlings  or  bran?  2.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  at  what  time  the  various  feeds  should 
lie  given  and  in  how  large  quantities  for 
average  to  large-sized  Western,  Guernsey 
ami  Jersey  cows?  3.  Should  yearling 
heifers  receive  same  feed,  and,  if  so.  in 
"  hat  proportion  to  full-grown  cow? 

Massachusetts.  w.  q.  k. 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  beet  pulp 
to  supplement  a  ration  where  corn  and 
Soy  bean  silage  is  available  in  abundance. 
Of  course,  if  you  have  extremely  high 
producers  and  are  pressing  the  cows  to 
maximum  production,  beet  pulp  will  add 
safety  to  the  ration,  and  will  no  doubt 
increase  the  digestibility  of  the  other 
feeds.  At  its  present  cost,  however, 
around  $50  a  ton.  it  is  an  extremely  ex¬ 
pensive  source  of  food,  and  where  I  bad 
silage,  cob  meal  and  the  other  concentrates 
you  mention,  I  should  try  at  least  to 
eliminate  the  beet  pulp.  Assuming  that 
you  are  feeding  the  cows  silage  twice  a 
day  in  such  quantities  as  they  will  clean 
up  with  relish,  that  you  are  feeding  them 
all  the  hay  they  will  clean  up  once  a  day, 
the  following  grain  mixture  would  b" 
well  suited  for  feeding  milch  cows:  400 
lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  200  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal,  100  lbs.  oilmeal  and  100  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings  or  bran.  As  the  latter  products 
come  from  the  mill  nowadays  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  them,  as  bran  mid¬ 


The 
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dlings  are  nothing  but  ground  bran, 
addition  of  100  lbs.  of  buckwheat 
dlings  would  improve’  and  cheapen 
mixture  considerably. 

2.  Concerning  the  amount  to 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys,  you  will  find  that 
a  900-lb.  Guernsey  or  Jersey  will  consume 
from  25  to  35  lbs.  of  silage,  10  lbs.  of  hay, 
and,  provided  she  is  giving  30  lbs.  of  five 
per  cent  milk  daily,  she  would  be  entitled 
to  10%  lbs.  of  this  grain  mixture  per 
day.  Half  the  silage  and  half  the  grain 
should  be  fed  in  the  morning  after  milk¬ 
ing,  the  hay  should  be  fed  at  noon,  and 
the  balance  of  the  silage  and  grain  at 
night  after  milking. 

3.  Yearling  heifers  that  have  been 
well  grown  could  be  wintered  on  a  ration 
less  expensive,  and,  provided  you  have 
siiage  and  Timothy  hay  enough  to  last 
until  pastures  are  available,  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  give  the  yearlings  about 
20  lbs.  of  silage  a  day.  8  lbs.  of  hay  and  5 
lbs.  of  a  grain  mixture  made  up  of  200 
lbs.  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  100  lbs.  of 
buckwheat  middlings.  and  100  lbs.  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  or  oilmeal.  I  prefer  the  oilmeal 
to  cottonseed  for  young  stock  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  for  it  loosens  up  their 
coat  and  enables  them  to  go  on  to  the 
pastures  in  better  physical  condition. 

If  it  is  more  convenient,  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  feed  the  grain  to  the  heifers 
twice  daily,  as  one  feeding  will  do  quite 
as  well,  and  I  have  often  thought  that 
about  as  good  results  follow  from  feeding 
hay  once  a  day,  and  silage  once  a  day. 
and  grain  once  a  day  for  young  stock  not 
in  milk.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
in  feeding  specimens  of  this  sort  increased 
amounts  of  silage  unless  one  has  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  this  material  and  does  not  need 
the  excess  for  the  dairy  herd.  Silage 
conies,  in  very  handy  during  July  and 
August  when  the  pastures  are  dry,  and 
when  the  milch  cows  especially  require 
more,  succulence  than  they  are  able  to 
obtain  from  the  pastured  areas. 


Price-fixing  on  Cereals 

Is  this  hearsay  correct?  The  Grain 
Corporation  induced  tlie  Government  to 
make  the  people  take  substitutes  with 
wheat  flour,  so  that  they  could  get  rid 
of  their  corn  at  wheat  prices,  thereby 
get  a  lot  of  wheat  in  their  hands,  so  they 
could  control  the' the  wheat  market  when 
the  Government  prices  stopped,  or  that 
they  could  throw  the  wheat  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  lower  the  price  of  wheat  so  as 
to  gobble  lip  the  Government  appropria¬ 
tion,  after  which  they  could  control  the 
price  of  wheat  and  flour,  etc.,  on  the 
plea  of  supply  and  demand.  The  actual 
facts  are  that  the  supply  will  be  taken 
from  their  storehouses  and  elevators  ass 
fast  as  the  demand  pays  their  fixed  price. 
Why  not  the  Government  or  people  buy 
the  wheat  and  store  it  themselve  and 
hold  it  until  needed  and  stop  gambling  in 
wheat?  u.  j.  e. 

Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

There  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in 
your  contention.  Price-fixing  is  danger¬ 
ous  business.  Many  students  of  econo¬ 
mics  hold  that  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to 
fix  a  price  of  any  one  product  without 
controlling  the  factors  that  contribute  to 
its  cost  of  production  and  distribution. 
It  is  true  that  when  the  Government 
agreed  that  a  certain  percentage  of  sub¬ 
stitutes  should  he  purchased  with  each 
sack  of  flour  practically  all  of  the  avail¬ 
able  substitutes  had  been  sold  to  foreign 
governments  at  a  price  far  below  the 
prevailing  market  values,  and  that  de¬ 
mand  did  not,  in  any  instance,  establish 
the  price  of  these  commodities.  The  final 
result  was  precisely  as  you  have  indi¬ 
cated.  The  people  were  compelled  to 
buy  substitutes  with  wheat  flour,  so  tiiat 
the  Grain  Corporation  could  move  their 
corn  and  barley  at  flour  prices.  We  pro¬ 
tested  because  we  could  not  buy  flour 
without  substitutes,  and  the  Canadian 
consumer  protested  because  lie  could  not 
buy  the  substitutes  without  the  flour. 

There  are  many  arguments  that  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  biggest  blunder  that  the 
Food  Administration  made  was  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  a  definite  price  for  wheat,  and 
even  now  an  appropriation  amounting  to 
many  millions  of  dollars  has  been  made 
to  uphold  this  price,  the  government  de¬ 
ciding  to  take  a  loss  in  order  to  keep  its 
faith  with  the  wheat  grower.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  speculators  took  advantage 
of  the  apparent  shortage  of  wheat  and 
prevailed  -  upon  the  Government  to  de¬ 
mand  the  use  of  substitutes  in  order  that 
they  might  market  vast  quantities  of 
corn  and  barley  which  they  had  bought 
at  high  cost,  and  which  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  dispose  of  without  great 
loss  if  tlie  decree  had  been  otherwise. 
There  is  clearly  a  surplus  of  wheat  at 
the  moment.  Much  is  in  storage  in  ele¬ 
vators.  and  will  not  he  moved  until  there 
is  a  demand  for  more  flour  from  some 
sou  roe. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  remedy  you 
suggest  would  solve  the  problem,  for  it 
is  contended  that  prices  will  not  seek 
their  normal  level  until  after  the  crop  of 
1919  is  harvested,  or  until  the  Govern¬ 
ment  goes  entirely  out  of  tlie  wheat  busi¬ 
ness,  and  permits  supply  and  demand  to 
determine  values  and  fix  the  prevailing 
price. 


Get  Your  Farm 
Home  from  the 

Canadian  Pacific 

THE  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  offers  you  the  most 
wonderful  opportunity  in  the 
world  to  own  a  farm  in  West¬ 
ern  Canada.  It  will  sell  you 
land  for  $11  to  $30  an  acre 
or$50an  acre  under  irrigation. 

20  Years  to  Pay 

You  pay  down  10%  of  the 
purchase  price  and  have 
twenty  years  to  pay  in  full 
at  0%  interest. 

$2,000  Loan  to 
Farmers 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
will  loan  to  approved  settlers  on 
its  irrigated  lands  up  to  $4,000 
in  improvements  with  twenty 
years  to  pay  back  the  loan  at  6% 
interest. 

Land  Under  Irrigation 

Iu  Southern  Alberta,  we  have 
developed  the  largest  irrigation 
undertaking  on  the  Continent. 
This  district  consists  of  some  of 
tlie  best  land  in  Western  Canada. 
An  unfailing  water  supply  is  ad¬ 
ministered  under  direction  of  the 
Canadian  Government — no  con¬ 
flict  of  law  or  authority  over  its  use. 
This  land  is  offered  on  same  easy- 
pay  men  t  terms  as  other  lands. 
Prices  ranging  up  to  $50  an  acre. 

This  Is  Your  Opportunity 

To  make  investigation  easy, spec¬ 
ial  railway  rates  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  Write  for  particulars 
and  free  illustrated  booklets. 

M.  E.  THORNTON 

Supt.  of  Colonization 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

0,  914  First  St.,  E.,  Calgary,  Alberta^ 
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“I  Want  Yon  to  Thresh 
forMeAgainNextYear” 

That’s  always  the  parting  call 
as  the  Red  River  SpecialThresh- 
erman  leaves  his  customer’s 
farm.  ‘  ‘I  want  you  to  come  back 
next  year.  Your  threshing  is 
clean.  I  can’t  find  grain  in  the 
straw  slack.  I  know  that  I  got  a 
good  job  of  threshing,” 

When  you  buy  a 

Red  River 
Special 

you  insure  your  future  business.  You 
are  sure  of  pleasing  your  customers — 
you  are  sure  of  having  a  threshing  out¬ 
fit  that  will  stand  tlie  service  of  lone, 
busy  runs.  It  beats  out  the  grain  with 
the  "Man  Behind  tlie  Gun”— it  has  tlie 
construction  that  keeps  the  repair  man 
out  of  a  job. 

Clarence  Baker  of  Sheldon,  Ind, 
writes:  "The  farmers  say  my  32x62 
KedRiverSpecial  beats  anything  they 
ever  saw.  They  want  me  to  come  back 
and  thresh  for  them  next  season." 

The  ideal  threshing  outfit  is  the  Red 
River  SpecialThresher  and  the  famous 
Nichols-Shepard  Steam  Engine, 

Write  for  Circulars 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  &S48 

Builders  exclusively  of  Ked  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil -Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 
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Goats  for  Milk 

On  page  1423  there  are  inquiries  and 
suggestions  regarding  the  practicability 
of  keeping  goats  for  the  production  of 
milk.  This  question  comes  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  every  little  while.  But  no  prac¬ 
tical  results  seem  to  follow.  Some  years 
ago  I  spent  several  weeks  in  a  locality 
where  quite  a  large  number  of  goats  were 
kept,  and  I  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
problem  from  a  practical  standpoint.  And 
the  truth  is,  as  I  learned  from  many 
owners,  that  while  goats  will  respond  to 
good  care  and  good  feed,  so  far  as  milk 
is  concerned,  they  are  by  no  means  as 
profitable  as  ordinary  cows,  under  these 
conditions.  If,  however,  one  has  a  field 
so  rough  and  stony  as  to  defy  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  cultivation,  and  which  is  so 
covered  with  brakes,  hardback,  sweet  fern, 
goldenrod,  or  other  bushes  or  weeds,  as 
to  be  worthless  for  pasturage  for  other 
stock,  a  flock  of  goats  may  thrive,  reclaim 
the  pasture,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fur¬ 
nish  a  little  milk,  a  fair  quality  of  meat 
and  a  small  quantity  of  a  kind  of  wool 
which  has  considerable  value  for  certain 
purposes.  They  will  thrive  during  the 
Winter  upon  a  diet  of  straw  and  the 
coarsest  of  cornstalks,  or  the  lowest  grade 
of  hay.  Thus  they  may  furnish  a  me¬ 
dium  for  the  transformation  of  waste 
forage  into  products  having  a  commercial 
value,  and  just  enough  goats  to  consume 
the  waste  forage  will  be  profitable  on 
almost  any  farm.  Beyond  this,  though 
they  may  return  a  profit,  they  are  less 
profitable  than  either  cows  or  sheep. 

C.  O.  OBMSBEE. 


Angoras  as  Milch  Goats 

I  should  like  detailed  information  re¬ 
garding  Angora  goats,  chiefly  where  their 
inferiority  to  the  Swiss  goat  comes  in, 
which  most  people  seem  to  take  for  grant¬ 
ed.  Is  their  milk  inferior,  or  the  cheese 
or  butter  obtained  thereof?  As  far  as  I 
have  known  myself,  goat  butter  can  be 
sold  at  a  very  good  price.  Can  you  give 
me  the  name  of  a  wholesale  druggist  who 
deals  in  it?  I  would  like  to  hear  opinions 
of  those  who  know  the  Angora  goats,  so 
that  I  may  know  if  best  to  keep  the  small 
flock  I  have  or  not.  H.  E.  S. 

Cornwallville,  X.  Y. 

The  Angora  goat  is  kept  for  mohair, 
which  deteriorates  after  the  fifth  year, 
when  the  goat  is  sold  for  meat.  The  hide 
is  a  by-product,  but  one  of  importance, 
for  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  United 
States  imported  from  British  East  India 
alone  $20,000,000  worth  of  goat  skins. 
Very  rarely  do  the  Angoras  have  more 
than  one  kid  at  birth,  and  if  they  do  give 
birth  to  two  they  seldom  have  enough 
milk  for  both.  It  is  a  single-purpose  ani¬ 
mal.  and.  although  the  milk  is  the  same  as 
the  milch  goats,  the  quantity  is  so  small 
that  they  are  worthless  as  a  class  from 
the  dairy  viewpoint.  If  II.  E.  S.  ■wants 
goats  for  their  milk  he  would  better  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  Angoras  and  buy  milch  goats, 
or  he  can  buy  a  buck  of  a  milk  breed  and 
cross  him  upon  his  does,  and  if  his  buck 
is  good,  have  a  herd  of  fair  milkers  in 
two  or  three  years.  I  have  a  doe  boarding 
which  was  milking  one  pint  when  she 
came  here. in  November.  She  had  kidded 
early  last  Spring  and,  I  am  told,  milked 
two  quarts  all  Summer.  Her  dam  is  an 
Angora  and  her  sire  a  three-quarter  Tog- 
genburg. 

Prior  to  the  war,  goat  butter  retailed 
for  $1  per  pound  in  New  York  City  to 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  This  was 
imported.  We  of  America  have  never 
made  goat  butter  in  any  quantity.  I  think 
II.  E.  S.  h  as  in  mind  condensed  goat  milk 
instead  of  butter.  There  is  one  plant  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  which  handles  the  milk 
of  about  5,000  goats.  This  condensed  wilk 
is  sold  by  druggists.  M.  G.  s. 

New  Jersey. 


One  Man  Harvests  40  Acres 


Moline 


UNIVERSAL  TRACTOl 

and  the  new 

Moline  10  Foot  Grain  Binder 


This  new  Moline  10-ft.  tractor  binder  attached  to  a  Moline  Univ ersal  Tractor  running  3% 
miles  per  hour,  with  one  man  in  control  of  both  tractor  and  binder,  will  cut  40  acres  of  grain 
in  a  ten-hour  day.  This  is  more  than  2  men  and  8  horses  with  two  8-ft.  binders  can  do;  and 
more  than  3  men  with  any  other  tractor  pulling  two  8-ft.  binders  can  do. 

Considering  the  amount  of  work  it  will  do,  and  the  saving  in  expense,  the  Moline  10-ft. 
binder  is  the  lowest  priced  binder  ever  made,  and  it  will  last  twice  as  long  as  any  other.  But 
of  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  you  cam  now  harvest  your  grain  when  it  is  ready  in  half  the 
time  you  ever  did  before — this  may  save  you  the  price  of  the  entire  outfit  any  rainy  season. 

The  Moline  10-ft.  Binder  is  made  to  work  with  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor.  One 
man  controls  both  tractor  and  binder  from  the  seat  of  the  binder.  The  entire  outfit 
t  s  easily  and  quickly  backed  to  turn  square  comers  so  that  a  full  width  of  cut  can  always 
be  maintained.  The  new  Moline  Binder  is  constructed  heavier  throughout  and  has  much 
greater  capacity  them  any  horse"  drawn  binder. 

Equipped  With  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  Moline  Tractor  Works  Year  ’Round 

Important  bearings,  32  in  all,  are  equipped  After  harvesting  you  can  use  your  Moline- 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

ri  Plow* 

|  (steel  and  chilled) 
Harrows 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stackers 
Grain  Binders 
Com  Binders 
|  Pitlcss  Scales 

J  Spreaders  4 

— '  Wagons 

Moline-Universal  Tractors 
Stephens  Salient  Six 
Automobiles 


^OLINe  10  FOOT 


A  Goat  Man's  Experience 

Now  comes  the  question  of  goats.  V  e 
have  had  them  for  the  lust  two  years 
(grade  Toggenburgs) .  'While  I  cannot  | 
say  they  have  been  a  paying  proposition, 
as'  we  did  not  get  enough  milk  to  supply 
our  needs,  what  we  did  get  was  so 
much  superior  to  what  the  ordinary  subur¬ 
banite  does  get  we  should  hate  to  be  with¬ 
out  it.  Owing  to  illness  last  year  no  com¬ 
plete  record  was  kept,  but  this  year  we 
are  planning  to  keep  accurate  account  of 
expenses  and  milk  yield  and  be  better 
able  to  tell  what  our  milk  costs. 

I  have  two  does  and  two  kids  at  pres¬ 
ent.  One  doe  was  fresh  this  week.  For 
the  two  days  she  has  been  milked  I  got 
almost  two  quarts  each  day,  and  the 
other  doe  has  been  milking  13  months  and 
now  giving  one  and  one-half  pints  per 
day,  which  we  consider  pretty  good.  My 
plan  now  is  to  keep  four  milking  does, 
having  two  to  freshen  at  the  same  time 
so  that  we  can  have  the  milk  of  one  for 
our  use  and  the  milk  of  the  other  to  be 
used  for  kids. 

The  two  difficulties  with  goats  for  the 
commuter  are  the  high  cost  and  scarcity 
of  good  goats  and  the  keeping  of  the 
buck.  The  latter  could  be  overcome  if 
some  farmer  could  be  persuaded  to  keep 
one  and  run  it  with  bis  sheep.  The  first 
difficulty  I  can  only  see  one  way  out,  buy 
a  good  goat  and  breed  up. 

Our  goats  are  stall-fed,  but  have  the 
run  of  a  lot  in  the  Summer  time.  I 
am  for  goats  first,  last  and  all  the  time, 
and  if  anybody  starts  in  goat-keeping, 
don’t  be  too  easily  discouraged,  as  we 
had  some  pretty  hard  knocks,  but  we  are 
anything  but  discouraged. 

New  Jersey.  K.  tr,  s. 


Astern  Canada's 

Horn  of  Plenbr" 
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Western  Canada  for 
years  has  helped  to  feed 
the  world — the  same  responsi¬ 
bility  of  production  still  rests  upon  her. 
While  high  prices  for  Grain,  Cattle  and  Sheep 
are  sure  to  remain,  price  of  land  is  much  below  its  value. 

Land  capable  of  yielding  20  to  45  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  to  the  acre  can  be  had  on 
easy  terms  at  from  $15  to  $30  per 
acre — good  grazing  land  at  much  less. 

Many  farms  paid  for  from  a  single  year’s  crop.  Raising 
\v  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  brings  equal  success.  The  Government 
yjw.sk'  encourages  farming  and  stock  raising.  Railway  and 
Land  Co’s,  offer  unusual  inducements  to  Home  Seek¬ 
ers.  Farms  may  be  stocked  by  loans  at  moderate  interest. 
Western  Canada  offers  low  taxation,  good  markets  and  ship¬ 
ping;  free  schools,  churches  and  healthful  climate. 

For  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates,  location  of  land,  illus¬ 
trated  literature,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immig.,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301 E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Covarnment  Agent. 
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1  The  Best  of  Tankage 

1  is  none  too  good  in  feeding  hogs  these  days. 

|  It  pays  to  get  £very  pound  possible— and  a 
=  good,  clean,  tankage  goes  a  long  way  toward 
|  doing  this.  It  pays  more  thau  ever  to  be 
=  particular  in  buying  tankage. 

IDEAL  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

=  is  made  from  the  best  of  meat  scraps,  carefnl- 
|  ly  sterilized  under  steam  pressure.  Sold  with 
=  money  baek  guarantee  if  not  satisfied.  Prices 
|  feeding  directions,  etc.,  free  on  request. 

|  IV e  also  make  “Ideal  Meat  /CSmiN 

|  Scraps”  best  for  increased  egg  rHj  *A 

|  production  in  winter.  Write 
I  for  prices ,  etc. 

IDEAL  ;meat. 

RENDERING  CO.  -  ^ 

North  Wales,  I 

Pa. 
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KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
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uarantee 
Constant  Clean  Skimming 
with  Fixed  Feed  Separators 


Even  if  you  had  the  arm  of  a  Hercules  you 
could  not  make  fixed  feed  separators  skim 
clean  365  days  in  the  year.  But  a  ten  year  old  boy, 
with  practically  no  effort,  can  get  every  bit  of 
butterfat  with  a  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separator. 
With  a  Sharpies,  it  is  not  a  question  of  strength  or 
guesswork,  as  no  matter  how  you  turn,  the  Sharpies 
skims  clean. 


SHARPLES 

a  SUCTION-FEED  n 

Cream  separator 


00 


"Skims  clean  at  any  speed 

The  Sharpies  is  more  than  a  ma¬ 
chine — it  is  a  simple  scientific 
principle  that  no  other  separator 
in  the  world  can  use.  It  is  the 
only  principle  ever  invented  that 
absolutely  guarantees  clean  skim¬ 
ming  at  all  speeds  and  at  all  times. 

Write  for  catalog  to  nearest 
office,  addressing  Dept.  12 

SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  West  Che.ter,  Pa. 

Sharpie s  Milken  are  meed  an  half  a  milliom  cows  daily 
Branches :  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 

liiinwH  HWItnni 


DC-82 


EVERYWOMAN’S 
CANNING  BOOK 

The  A  B  C  of  Safe  Home  Canning  and  Preserving 
MARY  B.  HUGHES 

This  book  has  been  examined  before  publication  and  is  found  to 
conform  to  the  principles  of  the  United  States  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  foods. 

EVERY  housekeeper  is  planning  for  renewed  efforts  in  canning  this 
year,  and  there  is  a  wider  interest  in  modern  practice  than  ever  before. 

Methods  have  changed  greatly  within  a  comparatively  short  period, 
and  many  women  feel  the  need  of  up-to-date  recipes,  brought  together  in 
convenient  form.  “Every  woman’s  Canning  Book”  is  calculated  to 
meet  this  need ;  it  is  practiced,  modem  and  complete. 

4}  Fruits,  vegetables  and  meats  are  discussed  from  the  housekeeper’s  stand¬ 
point,  and  the  condensed  form  and  moderate  price  meet  popular  demands.  The  inexperienced  canner  will  find 
it  a  safe  guide,  and  the  experienced  worker  will  find  something  new  and  helpful  between  its  covers.  Bound 
attractively  in  cloth,  91  pages,  five  pages  of  index.  ®1  Will  be  sent  postpaid  for  THREE  YEARLY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  (new  or  renewal.)  Three  subscriptions  to  three 
different  addresses.  (One  of  the  three  may  be  the  renewal  of  your  own  subscription.) 

Will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  75  cents.  Address  Department  ”L” 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Cows,  Fruit  and  Broilers 

1.  I  have  a  farm  of  about  100  acres  in 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  My  man  wants  me 
to  put  eight  or  nine  cows  on  it,  and 
claims  that  he  will  have  good  returns 
from  them,  about  $10  net  profits  from 
each  monthly  above  feeding  expenses.  Is 
this  possible?  I  claim  not,  as  we  have 
read  much  about  the  late  milk  strike  and 
no  profits.  2.  lie  also  wants  me  to  put 
fruits  in  for  next  year’s  returns.  What 
are  the  best  and  quickest  returns  with 
least  risks?  I  am  to  buy  1,000  baby 
chicks,  raise  for  broilers  and  sell  with 
good  profit.  He  claims  if  you  got.  1,000 
baby  chicks  half  will  die  and  you  can  only 

;  count  on  about  at  the  most  700  broil¬ 
ers  Is  this  possible  if  care  is  taken 
within  reason?  w.  s. 

1.  A  net  profit  of  $10  per  month  per 
cow.  or  $120  a  year,  would  be  an  extrava¬ 
gant  estimate  and,  in  fact,  it  has  not  ob¬ 
tained  on  very  many  dairy  farms.  There 
is  much  land  in  Dutchess  County  that  is 
low  in  value  that  will  produce  grass 
abundantly,  yet  many  pastures  have  been 
neglected  and  have  naturally  been  in¬ 
fested  with  devil’s  paintbrush,  wild  car¬ 
rot.  five-finger,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
noxious  weeds  that  are  not  useful  in  feed¬ 
ing  dairy  cows.  Again,  it  is  not  easy  to 
pick  up  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  that  are 
free  from  disease  and  that  would  produce 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  to  enable 
the  owner  to  realize  the  profit  suggested. 
You  could  make  money  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  no  doubt,  but  unless  you  have  a  silo 
and  are  prepared  to  feed  them  carefully 
during  the.  Winter  disappointment  is  apt 
to  prevail.  Dairymen  have  been  very 
much  disappointed  during  the  past  two 
years  in  their  endeavor  to  produce  milk, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  feed  costs  have 
been  unusually  high,  and  there  has  scarce- 

I  l_v  been  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one  in 
many  of  the  dairy  farm  operations. 

2.  Dutchess  County,  as  you  know,  is 
noted  for  her  apple  orchards,  likewise  for 
the  production  of  small  fruits,  yet  it  must 
he  remembered  that  it  takes  from  five  to 
seven  years  for  an  orchard  to  come  into 
full  bearing,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  estab¬ 
lish  small  fruits  on  short  notice.  Quick 
returns  do  not  obtain  on  fruit  farms  un¬ 
less  one  is  interested  in  truck  gardening. 

3.  As  to  profits  resulting  from  opera¬ 
tions  in  poultry  production,  or  the  feed¬ 
ing  out  of  squabs  or  broilers,  here  again 
one  is  apt  to  permit  figures  to  mislead 
him.  for  many  will  testify  to  the  fact  that 
profits  from  poultry-raising  are  not  per¬ 
sistent.  and  one  scarcely  ever  realizes  the 
same  ratio  of  profit  from  keeping  a  thou¬ 
sand  birds  as  prevails  with  a  small  flock 
that  scavenger  on  the  farm  and  produce 
eggs  and  meat  enough  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  There  are  a  great  many  uncertain¬ 
ties  about  both  the  dairy  business  and 
the  poultry  business  and.  unless  one  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  an  experienced 
man  in  charge  of  either  of  these  depart¬ 
ments.  disappointment  is  very  apt  to  fol¬ 
low  any  extensive  development.  I  would 
suggest  starting  with  a  few  birds  and 
only  increasing  the  number  as  profits  from 
the  business  would  permit.  The  raising 
of  broilers  is  a  specialized  line  of  poultry 
farming,  and  is  very  apt  to  mislead  the 
enthusiast,  who  relies  entirely  upon  paper 
figures  to  establish  his  claims.  More 
money  is  generally  put  into  the  chicken 
business  than  is  ever  taken  out  as  real 
profit. 

Improving  a  Ration 

What  do  you  think  of  my  dairy  ration? 
To  cows  giving  around  35  lbs.  of  milk 
per  day  I  air  feeding  13  lbs.  corn  and 
oats  ground  together,  equal  parts  by 
measure.  6  lbs.  gluten  feed,  3  lbs.  41  per 
cent  cottonseed  meal.  This  is  fed  half 
at  night  and  half  in  the  morning  followed 
each  time  by  what  dry  corn  fodder  they 
clean  up.  Turn  out  about  noon  for  exer¬ 
cise  and  water  and  after  dinner  return  to 
stable  and  give  about  what  they  will  eat 
of  mixed  Timothy  and  Alsike  hay.  I  am 
feeding  two-year-olds  that  have  had  then- 
first  calf  and  giving  25  to  30  lbs.  per  day 
about  the  same  feed,  thinking  that  not 
utilized  for  milk  would  be  devoted  to 
growth.  Gluten  •  is  worth  $3  per  cwt. ; 
cottonseed  $3.38;  corn.  $1.40  for  50  lbs.; 
oats  70  cents  for  32  lbs.  I  do  my  own 
grinding,  costing  probably  10  cents  per 
cwt.;  mixed  hay  $22  per  ton  and  corn 
fodder  8  cents  per  bundle. 

New  Jersey.  h.  it.  f. 

If  I  understand  your  letter  correctly 
you  are  feeding  22  lbs.  of  grain  a  day  to 
get  35  lbs.  of  milk.  This  would  seem  like 
wasting  grain.  Cows  on  advanced  reg¬ 


istry  tests  milking  75  lbs.  or  better  daily 
seldom  get  more  grain  than  this.  Ilow 
ever,  the  fact  that  you  have  no  silage  and 
the  nature  of  your  roughage  is  none  toe, 
good  necessitates  heavier  grain  feeding 
than  would  otherwise  bo  necessary.  Your 
ration  would  be  improved  by  using  more 
protein.  Make  it  three  parts  by  weight 
of  the  ground  corn  and  oat  mixture,  two 
parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  linseed 
oilmeal  and  one  part  gluten  feed.  Add 
1  lb.  of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed.  A 
pound  of  feed  to  2(4  lbs  of  milk  at  the 
most  should  be  a  great  plenty. 


Feeding  Dairy  Cows;  Minerals  for  Swine 

1.  In  spite  of  the  many  excellent  ra 
(ions  given  for  the  benefit  of  dairymen,  a 
number  of.  them  persist  in  feeding  clear 
gluten,  claiming  to  with  satisfaction.  If 
they  are  in  error,  will  you  explain  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  feeding  this  way,  and  also 
the  advantages,  if  there  are  any?  What 
is  a  balanced  ration  for  40  grade  cows,  a 
mixture  of  Holstein,  Ayrshire  and  .Ter 
soys,  which  have  freshened  early  in  the. 
Spring,  to  feed  until  grass  time  and  com 
mence  feeding  again  towards  Fall?  My 
only  roughage  is  mixed  hay,  except  in  the 
Fall,  when  corn  and  millet  will  be  fed.  I 
have  ground  oats  at.  band  and  buy  all 
other  feeds.  2.  I  have  read  with  interest 
the  topics  in  regard  to  the  use  of  wood 
ashes,  ground  bone  or  bouemral.  charcoal, 
sulphur  and  salt  as  a  part  of  the  ration 
for  hogs.  Wherever  I  have  read  about  it 
the  use  of  a  self-feeder  has  been  suggested. 
I  have  no  self-feeder  nor  conveniences  foi 
it;  therefore,  would  like  to  work  this  ma 
terial  in  with  their  daily  feed  and  slop 
Could  I  do  this  with  good  results?  If  so, 
how,  when  and  in  what  proportions  should 
I  give  it?  Would  I  not  have  to  use  judg 
ment  according  to  what  other  feeds  they 
were  getting,  which  are  ground  oats,  mid 
dliugs  and  cornmeal  in  one  proportion  oi 
another,  depending  on  whether  I  am  fat 
toning  or  keeping  for  breeding  purposes’ 

New  York.  a.  c.  w. 

1  It  is  true  that  a  number  of  dairymen 
persist  in  feeding  gluten  exclusively  as  a 
concentrate  in  their  ration  for  dairy  cows 
Usually  such  feeders  have  an  abundant* 
of  silage,  and  often  have  available  a  gen 
erous  amount  of  cornmeal.  Gluten  is  a. 
concentrate  that  carries  a  relatively  high 
per  cent  of  protein,  and  in  itself  offers  c 
nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  l.S.  Therefore 
any  dairyman  who  feeds  gluten  exclusive 
lv  is  attempting  to  satisfy  his  animal# 
with  an  exceedingly  narrow  ration,  and 
it  i«  not  calculated  that  a  ration  of  this 
derivative  is  either  palatable  or  econom 
ieal.  The  results  that  obtain  are  due  tc 
the  fact  that  one  ton  of  gluten  will  yield 
1,680  lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients;  that  it 
is  highly  digestible,  and,  when  used  sup 
plemeuting  Timothy  hay  and  silage,  it 
supplies  protein  in  a  very  advantageous? 
form.  Nevertheless,  there  would  l>e  many 
advantages  in  offering  the  cows  more  va 
riety.  and  the  addition  of  buckwheat  mid 
dliugs,  cornmeal  or  hominy  meal  in  equal 
parts  with  the  gluten.  Perhaps  another 
reason  why  gluten  was  so  extensively  used 
during  the  past  two  years  was  the  fact 
that  its  price  did  not  increase  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  did  many  other  feeds,  and  many  of 
the  dairymen,  notably  those  in  South  .Ter 
sey,  were  able  to  get  an  attractive  price 
on'  carload  lots  of  this  material  .and  they 
bought  it  in  large  quantities  and  fed  it  out 
with  particularly  good  results. 

2.  In  your  own  case,  you  can  mak» 
good  use  of  the  ground  cats  that  you  have 
on  hand.  At  present  prices  I  would  buy 
hominy  meal  and  gluten  meal  to  mix  with 
the  oats,  and  would  feed  them  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportion :  200  lbs.  of  hominy 
200  lbs.  of  ground  oats.  200  lbs.  of  glu 
ten.  When  I  turned  the  animals  out  on 
grass  I  would  use  nothing  but  the  hominy 
meal,  or  possibly  30  per  cent  of  the  ration 
might  be  oats  if  I  bad  them  on  band,  and 
as  the  pastures  grew  short,  along  in  July 
and  August,  I  would  add  20  per  cent  ot 
gluten  or  cottonseed  meal  to  the  mixture 
Cornmeal  or  liominy  meal  is  all  that  one 
needs  to  feed  in  combination  with  good 
pasture  grass,  and  a  mixture  of  corn,  oat* 
and  gluten  is  a  genuine  milk  producer. 

2.  It  would  not  be  good  practice  to  mix 
the  mineral  mixture  suggested  with  the 
concentrates  intended  for  swim-  feeding 
One  reason  why  a  self-feeder  is  often 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  distri 
lnition  of  the  mineral  mixture  is  the  fact 
that  this  material  should  be  protected,  it 
possible,  against  rain,  for  once  it  becomes 
wet  it  is  apt  to  cake  and  solidify.  How 
ever,  if  you  will  put  a  low-sided  box  in 
the  pen  or  yard  where  the  pigs  are  run 
ning.  and  put  about  three  or  four  pounds 
of  the  mineral  mixture  into  this  box  ouct 
a  week  for  say  10  head  of  pigs,  you  would 
satisfy  their  appetities  and  it  would  be 
much  better  than  any  attempt  to  mis 
even  a  small  percentage  of  this  mixture 
in  with  the  feed.  The  mineral  mixture 
does  not  cost  much.  It  can  be  mixed  in 
50  or  100  lb.  lots,  and  if  it  is  not  eouveni 
eut  for  you  to  put  it  iu  a  box  it  would  be 
practicable  to  put  some  of  this  material 
in  the  feeding  troughs,  after  the  pigs  have 
cleaned  up  their  regular  feed,  two  or  threi 
times  a  week.  Growing  pigs  will  demand 
more  of  the  mixture  than  full  grown  spec¬ 
imens  ;  but  it  is  essential-  and  desirable 
that  pigs  of  all  ages  have  access  to  such 
elements. 
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Milking  Shorthorn  as  a  Good  Cow  for 
the  Farmer 

Some  weeks  ago  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  discussed 
the  milking  Shorthorn  as  a  cow  that 
filled  the  needs  of  the  average  farmer. 
The  writer  offers  a  little  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  that  type  of  cattle  on  an 
ordinary  farm.  The  farm  comprised  two 
lots  of  land ;  one  lot  where  the  barns  and 
house  were  situated  comprised  100  acres; 
the  other  lot  was  distant  about  two  miles 
and  contained  about  50  acres.  All  the 
land  was  fairly  level.  The  50-acre  farm 
was  used  mainly  as  a  pasturage  for 
young  and  dry  stock.  The  farms  were  run 
by  the  owner  and  the  writer,  who  was 
one  of  the  type  sometimes  despised  as  a 
green  city  man. 

The  home  farm  was  very  well  fenced 
and  underdrained  ;  soil  dried  rather  quick¬ 
ly,  fairly  easy  to  plow,  free  from  stones. 
We  would  put  in  about  10  acres  of  silo 
corn,  six  acres  Winter  wheat,  five  acres  of 
oats  and  a  few  acres  of  oats  and  barley 
mixed.  We  manured  the  wheat  field,  put¬ 
ting  12G  two-horse  loads  on  the  land, 
plowed  in,  cut  the  wheat,  and  then  seed 
to  oats  the  year  following,  or  put  corn 
the  year  after  the  wheat.  We  would  seed 
the  small  grain  field  down  to  Alsike 
clover,  cut  it  two  years  and  then  repeat 
the  same  performance. 

We  milked  at  the  most  nine  cows,  but 
as  a  rule  seven  was  the  limit,  as  the 
owner  used  to  say  he  “would  not  be  tied 
to  a  cow’s  tail,”  and  so  if  necessary  the 
man  could  and  did  often  do  the  milking 
alone.  Heifer  calves  were  raised,  male 
calves  converted  into  steers  and  fattened 
for  sale  at  three  years  old,  generally 
reaching  from  1,400  to  1.500  lbs.  The 
milk  was  taken  to  the  creamery  114  miles 
away,  and  we  brought  back  buttermilk, 
which  was  fed  to  the  hogs,  keeping  two  or 
three  brooding  sows  and  selling  the  lit¬ 
ters  when  they  reached  about  200  lbs. 
Also  we  raised  one  or  two  colts  each 
year,  and  a  few  chickens  (about  75). 

All  feed  used,  except  a  little  bran  and 
middlings,  was  grown  on  the  farm.  The 
oats  were  fed  to  the  horses ;  what  we 
called  crazy  crop  (oats  and  barley)  was 
ground  for  pig  feed.  Corn  was  put  in 
the  silo,  and  any  left  was  given  to  the 
cows  at  the  commencement  and  the  ends 
of  what  was  left  was  saved  for  the  chick¬ 
ens.  The  cattle  were  kept  in  a  good  sta¬ 
ble;  concrete  floors,  the  manure  being  put 
on  the  land  as  soon  as  possible,  the  entire 
growing  grounds  being  treated  in  turn  ;  no 
fertilizer  purchased.  This  is  a  slight  out¬ 
line  of  the  method  followed.  What  about 
the  returns?  Well,  the  owner,  up  to  the 
time  I  left  him,  had  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  tile  drains  and  wire 
fences.  I  say  invested,  because  tile  drain¬ 
age  is  one  of  the  best  investments  a  farm¬ 
er  on  the  average  farm  can  make.  We 
had  a  barn  72  ft.  long,  43  ft.  "wide,  two 
stories  high ;  a  concrete  silo,  a  concrete 
floor  and  one-storied  pigpen,  a  substan¬ 
tially  built  brick  house.  The  hired  man 
was  kept  all  the  year  round,  and  the 
present  man  on  this  farm  has  been  there 
since  1913.  The  work  was  not  tedious; 
you  had  a  holiday  when  you  needed,  and, 
altogether,  it  was  far  preferable  to  the 
purely  dairy  farm.  To  my  mind  that 
type  of  a  farm,  and  run  on  similar  lines, 
would  solve  a  lot  of  the  farmer’s  trouble 
today.  I  might  say  we  weighed  the  milk 
each  milking,  and  the  owner  and  man 
each  milked  their  own  set  of  cows.  This 
led  to  good-natured  rivalry  as  to  which 
cow  gave  the  most  milk  on  the  farm.  This 
farm  was  situated  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
where  cattle  have  to  be  in  from  October 
to  May,  and  the  growing  season  is  not  so 
long  as  it  is  in  many  parts.  F.  K. 


Shorthorn  and  Jersey  Crosses 

I  was  quite  interested  in  the  questions 
of  I*.  E.  W.  on  page  3<SG,  and  the  answers 
to  them  by  Prof.  Minkler.  According  to 
my  experience  and  observation  the  cross 
of  Jersey  and  Shorthorn  blends  as  well  as 
any  cross  you  can  make,  unless  it  is 
Hereford  and  Shorthorn.  Some  of  the 
best  dairy  cows  I  have  ever  seen  were 
half  and  half  Jersey  and  Shorthorn,  big 
rugged  cows.  When  the  Jerseys  first 
came  to  Maine  the  country  was  full  of 
grade  Jersey  cows,  and  most  of  them  had 
varying  amounts  of  Shorthorn  blood  in 
them,  and  as  they  were  graded  up  with 
the  Jersey  blood  they  became  smaller  and 
poorer.  The  past  Summer,  in  looking 
around  for  some  calves  to  make  steers  of, 
I  ran  across  a  herd  of  about  eight  cows 
that  were  a  good  type  of  milking  Short¬ 
horn  cows,  and  was  informed  by  the 
owner  that  they  were  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  from  Jersey  cows  and  purebred 
Shorthorn  bulls,  and  in  the  barn  were 
five  or  six  skim-milk  calves  that  were 
about  as  good  as  one  very  often  sees. 
If  P.  E.  W>.  has  some  good  producing 
cows  I  should  hold  on  to  most  of  them 
and  use  a  good  milking  Shorthorn  bull. 
The  bull  calves  of  the  first  cross  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  far  ahead  of  straight  Jersey,  and 
if  he  has  some  good-sized  Jersey  cows  he 
will  get  some  heifers  that  will  do  him 
some  good.  If  he  can  get  a  bull  with 
strong  individuality  in  a  few  years  he 
will  have  a  herd  of  grade  Shorthorn  cows. 

Maine.  c.  I.  GILBERT. 


A  MERCHANT  who  had  been  one  of  the 
passengers  on  a  shipwrecked  vessel  was 
rescued  almost  by  a  miracle.  On  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  place  from  which  he  could  send 
a  telegram,  he  forwarded  the  following 
despatch  to  his  partner  in  business :  “I 
am  saved.  Try  to  break  it  gently  to  my 
wife.” — Australasian. 
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When  you  buy  a  horse  you  strip  off  his  blanket  and  go  over  him  point  by  point  to 
see  whether  he  is  built  to  do  the  work  you  require. 

When  you  buy  a  furnace  it  is  even  more  important  that  you  find  out  what  is  under 
the  blanket,  for  before  you  can  tell  whether  a  furnace  will  heat  your  house  properly 
and  economically,  you  have  to  find  out  how  it  is  built. 

N  P  •  Sterling  Furnace 


.  >* 


I  ** The  One  Register  Furnace 

Has  uncLr  its  blanket  a  high  grade  furnace — fire  pot,  dome,  flues,  etc.,  every  part  scientifically  de* 
signed  to  economize  fuel.  Any  furnace  or  stove  expert  will  tell  you  that  the  Sterling  name  has 
stood  for  the  best  in  workmanship  for  over  60  years. 

In  addition  the  NP  is  designed  especially  to  convert  every  bit  of  coal  or  wood  into  heat,  deliver 
this  heat  through  one  register  and  distribute  it  evenly  over  the  entire  house. 

The  drawing  in  the  lower  comer  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  NP,  and  explains  just  why  the  NP 
really  does  its  work.  Successful  heating  by  one  register  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  air  circulates. 

A— Sterling  construction  insuring  perfect  combustion  and  saving  or  ruel. 

B— Extra  large  heating  dome  which  heats  air  passing  around  it  more 
quickly  and  to  higher  temperature  with  less  fire. 

C— Outside  air  passages  keep  the  air  cool  way  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  and  so  make  the  air  flow  very  swiftly  into  and  thru 
the  heating  chambers  D,  and  then  pours  it  out  with  great  force 
thru  the  register. 

These  outside  air  passages  are  vital  Sterling  features.  Here  are 
some  others :  a  cool  cellar,  feed  door  large  enough  for  chunks 
of  wood,  heavy  grey  iron  castings  (no  scrap  used)  special  fire 
pot  where  natural  gas  and  solid  fuel  are  used,  special  three 
point,  dust  and  gas  proof  joints,  extra  large  air  moistener. 

These  and  many  other  points  you  should  know  about  fur¬ 
naces  are  explained  in  our  free  book  “Heating  the  Whole 
House  with  One  Register.”  If  you  are  interested  in  heat¬ 
ing  your  house  in  the  best  and  most  economical  way,  send 
for  this  booklet  describing  this  furnace  which  is  made  by 
the  same  firm  who  make 

THE  STERLING  RANGE 

The  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  one  hod  of  coal 

Sill  Stove  Works  - w  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Spreader  That’s  Honest 
All  the  Way  Through 


“Honest  is  as  honest  does” — 
that  applies  to  farm  machinery 
as  well  as  to  men. 

And  if  you  want  honesty  in 
any  implement  you  want  it  in 
your  spreader. 

It  will  pay  you,  then,  to  look 
over  the  new  Bellevue  No.  10 
Spreader  before  you  buy. 


Its  specially  designed  wheels 
will  stand  up  under  any  load. 
The  solidly  built  bed  prevents 
the  loss  of  the  choicest  part  of  the 
manure.  Two  pulverizing  cylin¬ 


ders  insure  perfect  pulverizing 
and  light  draft. 

The  No.  10  comes  regularly 
equipped  with  an  all  steel,  and 
not  wood,  distributor.  The  dis¬ 
tributor  blades  are  hexagon 
shaped,  with  sharp  comers,  and 
are  fastened  to  a  square  shaft  in 
a  way  that  they  cannot  work 
loose. 

Here  is  a  spreader  that  will  take 
your  eye  the  minute  you  see  it. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  it.  If 
he  doesn’t  know — write  us  for 
our  free  Spreader  Catalog. 


OHIO  CULTIVATOR  COMPANY,  BELLEVUE,  OHIO 

Address  Dept.  75 


F  W  ITT  PA  Y  Y  CY  I  T  ^  y°u  w'^  use  **  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 

^  New-Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 
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keep  everlastingly  at  it.  But  it  pays  to 
fight  them,  since  it  costs  as  much  food 
pbr  day  to  keep  a  rat  as  to  keep  a  hen. 

F.  D.  C. 


Horse  Meat  for  Fox  Feeding 

I  notice  considerable  discussion  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  about  horse  meat.  It  seems  to 
be  used  mostly  for  pig  feed.  Here,  on 
Prince  Edward  Island,  horse  meat  is  in 
big  demand  for  fox  feed.  There  is  a  bi" 
trade  in  this  island  new  for  old  horses. 
There  are  probably  very  few  horses  over 
20  years  old  now  on  the  island,  so  great 
is  the  demand  for  old  horses  to  feed  the 
foxes.  Foxes  must  have  meat  of  some 
kind,  and  cow  beef  is  too  expensive.  The 
fox  men  even  import  horse  meat  from  the 
adjoining  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Quebec.  An  old  horse 
fetches  an  average  of  .$20.  a  very  fat  one 
might  bring  $25  to  $80.  There  are  about 
5,000  silver  foxes  under  domestication 
(ranched)  on  the  island,  and  it  takes 
quite  a  number  of  old  horses  to  feed  all 
those.  An  ordinary  fox-ranch  uses  about 
two  horses  a  week.  As  a  result  of  this 
demand  for  old  and  worn-out  horses  the 
price  of  good  young  horses  is  keeping 
up  well,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
the  use  of  automobiles.  The  hides  fetch 
six  to  seven  cents  a  pound  and  the  meat 
four  cents.  There  is  a  little  more  beef 
(meat)  on  a  horse  than  on  a  cow. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  J.  A.  M. 


license  fees  to  such  pension  fund  under 
the  laws  existing  prior  to  the  taking  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  act  shall  be  deducted  there¬ 
from  and  be  paid  into  such  police  pension 
fund.” 

You  will  see  that  while  it  is  a  fact  that 
in  certain  instances  a  portion  of  the  dog 
license  money  may  go  into  the  police  pen¬ 
sion  fund,  it  does  not  increase  the  amount 
of  the  license  fee.  o."  L.  inlanders, 

Counsel. 


Destroying  Rats 


Food  for  Wild  Ducks 

I  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  small 
swamp  of  about  15  acres,  partly  covered 
by  trees,  in  the  western  part  of  this  State. 
In  the  Spring  ducks  lay  their  eggs  in  this 
swamp  and  come  back  in  the  Fall  or 
middle  of  the  Summer.  Would  wild  cel¬ 
ery,  wild  rice  or  other  wild  duck  foods, 
grow  in  this  vicinity,  and,  if  so,  which 
one  would  be  preferred  to  give  food  to  the 
ducks  in  the  Fall?  What  time  of  year 
should  this  be  planted?  h.  j.  r. 

New  York. 

Most  of  the  common  foods  of  wild  ducks 
grow  well  within  a  few  miles  of  H.  J.  P., 
but  it  is  impossible  without  a  trial  to  say 
whether  they  will  grow  in  the  swamp  in 
which  he  is  interested.  There  are  many 
swamps  in  this  part  of  the  State  in  which 
none  of  these  plants  will  grow,  appar¬ 
ently  because  they  are  peat  bogs,  in 
which  the  water  is  too  acid.  If  the  swamp 
is  suited  to  the  growth  of  wild  duck  foods 
and  the  water  is  deep  enough,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  some  of  them  are  there  now. 
This  seems  likely  because  the  ducks  are 
said  to  breed  there. 

Mr.  W.  L.  McAtee  of  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  wild  duck  foods  for  many  years 
and  has  written  many  articles  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  may  be  secured  from  the  Bi¬ 
ological  Survey,  or  from  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents,  Washington.  D.  C. 
There  are  many  firms  offering  these  food 
plants  for  sale' for  the  purpose  of  plant¬ 
ing.  They  can  also  be  transplanted  from 
the  places  where  they  grow  wild.  The 
young  plants  of  wild  rice  can  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  early  Summer.  Wild  rice  seed 
which  was  kept  out  of  doors  and  covered 
with  water  which  was  changed  every  day 
except  when  frozen  is  said  to  have  grown 
well.  If  the  seed  is  kept  in  this  way 
there  is  less  danger  of  loss  by  the  seed 
being  eaten  by  fish  and  ducks.  It  may  be 
gathered  in  the  Fall  and  sown  at  once. 
It  should  have  no  time  to  dry  out  after  it 
gets  ripe.  The  wild  celery  plants  can  be 
transplanted  almost  any  time,  or  the  seeds 
can  be  sown  in  the  late  Summer  or  Fall. 
The  seed  pods  are  broken  up  in  small 
pieces  in  water  and  sown  where  they  are 
wanted.  The  various  pond  weeds  are 
propagated  by  scattering  pieces  of  the 
plants  in  Summer  or  by  sowing  the  W  in¬ 
ter  buds  or  tubers.  These  tubers  and  the 
Winter  buds  of  wile  celery  are  raked  up 
from  the  bottom  in  late  Fall  or  early 
Spring  before  growth  starts,  and  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  pond  where  they  are  wanted. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Alfred  c.  weed. 

Police  Pension  Fund  and  Dog  License 

In  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  we  are  taxed 
$2.25  for  each  male  dog  and  are  told  that 
the  25  cents  is  to  go  to  a  police  fund  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  N.  Y.  Is  such  a  tax 
legal?  c.  e.p. 

Section  182  of  the  Agricultural  Law 
provides  that : 

“A  person  who  owns,  harbors  or  keeps 
a  dog  shall  obtain  a  license  therefor,  as 
provided  herein,  and  shall  pay  the  follow¬ 
ing  fees:  (1)  $2  for  each  male  dog  and 
spayed  female  dog.” 

The  same  section  provides  that : 

“There  shall  be  paid  to  the  town  or 
city  clerk  in  addition  to  this  license  fee 
the  sum  of  25  cents  as  a  registration  fee 
for  the  services  of  such  clerk.” 

Thus  vou  will  see  that  C.  E.  I’,  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  stating  that  the  license  fee  for  a 
male  dog  is  $2.25.  It  is  not  a  tax,  but  a 
fee  paid  for  a  license  to  keep  a  dog. 

Section  139-H  of  the  Agricultural  Law 
provides  that : 

“On  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  each 
month  the  town  •  -  city  clerk  shall  remit 
to  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets 
the  amount  of  all  license  fees  received  by 
such  clerk  during  the  preceding  calendar 
month,  except  that  in  a  city  or  village 
where  under  the  laws  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  taking  effect  of  this  act.  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  license  fees  for  licensing  dogs 
is  paid  into  the  police  pension  fund  in 
such  city  or  village,  in  which  case  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  payable  from 


What  chemical  or  other  substance  is 
used  for  exterminating  rats  so  that  the 
bodies  will  be  petrified?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  more  useful  than  formalin  ?  j.  L.  B. 

As  a  starter,  get  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  bulletin  on  the  subject,  only 
be  sure  to  send  them  your  address,  which 
you  left  off  in  your  letter  to  us.  We  never 
heard  of  formalin  as  a  rat  cure;  it  might 
drive  them  away,  but  it  would  not  kill 
unless  you  got  *  -  rat  in  a  hole  with 
only  one  opening,  and  rats,  like  squirrels, 
do  not  fancy  that  kind  of  a  hole.  And 
we  don’t  know  anything  that  will  petrify 
them,  though  they  are  said  to  dry  up  when 
phosphorus  poisons  are  used.  The  writer 
has  recently  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
rats,  and  has  found  the  best  scheme  to  be 
feeding  with  flour  or  something  else  they 
like  for  a  day  or  so,  and  then  mixing 
about  one-tliird  barium  carbonate  with 
the  flour.  They  clean  that  up  and  go  out¬ 
side,  if  they  can,  and  do  not  return.  But 
if  any  do  not  get  in  on  the  feast  it  is  hope¬ 
less  to  try  them  with  the  flour,  even  the 
straight  stuff,  for  a  few  days.  Brown 
bx-ead  will  carry  quite  a  little  arsenic 
without  exciting  their  suspicions;  one  of 
the  widely  advertised  cures  is  that  mix¬ 
ture.  The  rat  disease  spread  rnong  them 
by  “rat  virus”  is  no  doubt  fatal  and 
harmless  to  other  animals,  but  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  rather  expensive.  Most  people 
do  not  idealize  that  rat  destruction  is  a 
community  affair  ;  unless  your  neighbors 
will  fight  them,  too,  lyou  will  constantly 
get  fresh  supplies.  So  you  will  have  to 


Curing  a  Rearing  Horse 

An  answer  to  A.  B.  C.,  page  890;  about 
20  years  ago  I  got  a  three-year-old  colt. 
It  had  been  broken  single  in  the  Spring 
and  then  been  turned  out  to  pasture.  In 
late  Summer  I  traded  a  work  horse  for 
the  colt  to  drive  to  my  work,  two  miles. 
I  could  not  stop  two  seconds  before  said 
colt  would  throw  up  her  head,  and  if  l 
did  not.  let  hei'  go,  would  rear  up  on  her 
hind  feet,  and  many  was  the  time  I  would 
think  she  was  going  to  fall  backwards.  I 
drove  a  two-wheeled  cart  or  sulky,  and  I 
would  step  out  on  the  axle  so  I  could 
jump,  and  wait  for  her  to  come  down,  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  only  wished  she 
would  break  her  neck  and  be  done  with  it, 
as  nobody  wanted  her.  My  wife  would 
hold  her  while  I  hitched  flic  last  tug  and 
jumped  on  the  seat;, then  she  would  jump 
one  side  to  keep  fi*om  being  run  over.  I 
was  doing  carpenter  work  for  a  grocery- 
man,  and  he  helped  me  hitch  up  at  night 
and  gave  me  advice  as  to  how  to  handle 
the  horse,  which  advice  I  did  not  take  at 
all,  as  I  Avas  brought  up  on  a  farm  and 
thought  I  knew  more  about  horses  than 
he  did.  I  also  thought  he  had  never  seen 
his  remedy  tried,  was  just  imagination ; 
it  was  so  simple  it  was  foolish  to  try  it. 
It  was  to  Avhirl  her  around,  make  her 
dizzy.  Well,  I  thought  it  was  bad  enough 
going  ahead  without  a  whirl-around  hoi’se. 

I  finally  finished  his  work  and  Avent  to 
work  in  another  part  of  the  city,  and  I 
could  get  no  one  to  help  hitch  up.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did  have  a  circus  hitching  up  alone. 
After  about  four  weeks  I  met  the  grocery- 
man  one  evening  as  I  started  for  home. 
I  stopped,  and  it  was  no  time  till  she  was 
standing  on  her  hind  feet.  He  said. 
“Have  you  Avhirled  her  around  any?”  I 
said  no.  He  said.  “Don’t  baby  that  colt 
any  longer;  put  the  bud  to  her  and  Avhirl 
her  around  till  she  will  stand ;  that  is  the 
way  they  break  running  horses.”  By  that 
time  I  Avas  out  of  hearing,  but  it  flashed 
through  my  mind  I  had  never  seen  a  run¬ 
ning  race  but  that  some  of  the  horses 
couldn’t  be  kept  from  making  a  dash  only 
by  keeping  them  circling  around  back  of 
the  starting  line.  When  within  one-half 


•  April  o,  IP. a 

mile  of  home  T  stopped,  and  at  first  sign 
of  rearing  up  I  gave  the  word  to  go, 
pulled  hard  on  left  line  and  laid  on  the 
whip  on  her  right  side  just  once.  She 
went  around  so  quick  two  or  three  or  four 
times  it  made  me  dizzy,  and  she  stood 
with  her  front  feet  spread  out  as  though 
afraid  of  falling  down.  ^Before  I  got  home 
she  Avould  stand  till  I  told  her  to  go,  but 
the  next  morning  she  tried  once  as  I  got 
on  the  sulky  an  1  would  not  let.  her  go  to 
rear  up,  but  as  I  pulled  the  left  line  and 
put  the  whip  on  her  and  whirled  her 
around  she  stood  for  me  to  get  off  and  on 
the  cart  as  many  times  as  I  had  a  inind 
to  .and  the  fight  was  over.  I  kept  her  tAVo 
and  a  half  years,  and  never  knew  her  to 
rear  up  again,  no  matter  hoAV  long  I 
wanted  her  to  stand.  F.  J.  L. 

Ilornell,  N.  Y. 


Shoe  Boil 


Regarding  shoe  boils,  page  504,  I  am 
obliged  to  disagree  in  part  Avith  your  cor¬ 
respondent  and  also  the  paper.  My  29- 
yea  l’-old  mare  developed  a  large  one  about 
tAvo  years  ago,  in  a  box  stall  Avith  no 
flooi*,  and  no  shoes.  I  did  not  give  it 
sufficient  treatment,  so  that  the  sac  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  boil  remained.  This 
Winter  in  the  same  stall,  and  still  bai’e- 
footed,  another  large  one  came  in  the  same 
place.  This  I  treated  regularly  by  apply¬ 
ing  my  favorite  liniment  with  the  result 
that  the  boil  and  sac  both  disappeared, 
leaving  the  parts  perfectly  smooth. 

North  Carolina.  j.  c.  F. 


Egg-eating  Pup 

We  have  a  hound  puppy  dog.  and  he 
has  started  eating  eggs.  Will  you  tell  me 
how  to  inake  him  quit?  c.  B. 

Delaware. 

BIoav  out  a  fi-esh  egg  or  two  and  fill 
with  mustard  paste.  Let  the  pup  experi¬ 
ment  with  one  of  these  now  and  then  un¬ 
til  the  sight  of  a  hen  egg  makes  him  burn 
with  shame  to  think  that  he  ever  indulged 
iii  such  a  hot  proposition. 


Willis  :  “They  used  to  say  that  the 
packers  wasted  nothing  of  a  pig  except 
the  squeal.”  Gillis:  “I  understand  now 
that  they  are  even  canning  the  squeal  and 
putting  it  on  the  market  in  the  form  of 
a  gx-and  opera  phonograph  i-ecord.” — Life. 
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Rut  Riding,  and 
the  Goodrich  Sidewall 

BETWEEN  your  farm  and  town  is  at  least  one  stretch 
where  you  either  drive  in  the  groove  of  wagon  tracks — 
or  ride  the  bumps  beside  them.  Without  arguing  which  you 
do — or  which  is  better  for  your  tires — it  is  enough  to  say  the 
ruts  grow  deeper  day  by  day — and  their  sides  of  sand  and 
gravel  bits  grind  busily  away  at  the  sidewalls  of  your  tires. 

Turn  now  to  Goodrich  Tires,  and  see  how  the  interlocking 
safety  bars  of  Goodrich’s  thick,  practical  safety  tread  spread 
beyond  the  ball  of  the  tire  to  the  sides  of  it.  And  examine 
how  the  extra  wide  tread  carries  on  up  the  sides  beneath  the 
side  strips,  and  fortifies  the  inside  of  the  tire  with  an  extra 
shield  of  tough  tread  rubber. 

That’s  the  Goodrich  answer  to  rut  riding.  It  is  one  reason 
why  Goodrich  Tires  meet  the  demands  of  farm  service  as  if 
they  were  designed  expressly  for  it. 

For  a  Ford  Car,  Goodrich’s  “Three  Seventy-five”  Tire— 
a  bigger  Ford  size— makes  a  super-Ford  out  of  your  car. 

For  a  high  power  car,  Goodrich  Silvertown  Cord  Tires  de¬ 
liver  a  special  high  power  service.  Remember  that  whether 
you  need  pneumatic  tires  or  truck  tires,  a  farm  on  a  Good¬ 
rich  basis  is  saving  money  on  its  tires. 

Buy  Goodrich  Tires  from  a  Dealer 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Milkless  Quarter;  Cribbing 

1.  I  have  an  eight-year-old  Guernsey 
cow  that  has  just  freshened.  Her  udder 
filled  out  well  but  I  am  unable  to  get  any 
milk  from  one  quarter,  although  it  is 
swollen  and  hard.  Is  there  any  chance  to 
save  that  quarter,  and  what  is  it?  I  am 
washing  with  hot  salt  and  water  twice 
daily,  but  unable  to  start  a  bit  of  milk. 
2.  I  have  a  10-year-old  mare,  good  flesh, 
that  has  lately  taken  to  cribbing.  What 
was  the  cause,  and  is  there  any  cure  for 
it?  G.  H.  F. 

New  York. 

1.  The  quarter  will  not  be  likely  to 
yield  milk.  Garget  (mammitis)  no  doubt 
caused  the  present  condition,  and  may 
have  occurred  unnoticed  at  “drying  off” 
or  weaning  time.  Bathe  the  quarter  with 
hot  water  twice  daily  if  inflamed,  and 
then  rub  in  warmed  camphorated  oil. 

2.  Cribbing  is  incurable.  It  may  be 
caused  by  tooth-cutting  irritation,  idle¬ 
ness  in  the  stable,  or  by  irritation.  Sta¬ 
ble  the  horse  in  a  box  stall  containing 
nothing  upon  which  the  teeth  can  be  set. 
If  windsucking  is  associated  with  crib¬ 
bing,  as  commonly  is  the  case,  buckle  a 
wide  strap  fairly  tight  around  the  neck 
just  behind  the  throat  latch. 


Distemper 


I  have  a  very  good  foxhound  dog  two 
years  old  that  has  had  distemper.  This 
Winter  he  was  very  sick  and  is  very  weak 
in  his  hindquarters.  lie  cannot  get  over 
stone  walls  and  will  fall  down  while  walk¬ 
ing  along.  It  has  been  a  month  since  he 
started  to  move  around  alone.  His  hair 
is  coming  out  in  bunches,  but  his  skin 
seems  to  be  clean  and  he  does  not  scratch 
himself.  II.  r.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

We  suspect  that  the  dog  is  afflicted 
with  chorea  (St.  Vitus*  dance),  which 
commonly  remains  after  a  debilitating  at- 
task  of  distemper,  especially  in  pedigreed 
dogs,  and  practically  is  incurable.  Some 
improvement  may  follow  if  you  feed  gen¬ 
erously,  give  emulsion  of  codliver  oil  twice 
daily  and  put  the  dog  upon  a  course  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic.  Start  with 
three  drops  at  a  dose  and  increase  a  drop 
a  dose  each  day,  but  go  back  to  the  first 
dose  and  repeat  at  the  first  sigu  of  poison¬ 
ing.  such  as  diarrhoea  or  any  other  un¬ 
natural  condition. 


Shrink  in  Milk 


A  Jersey  cow,  fresh  in  September,  was 
giving  about  IB  qts.  of  milk  per  day  in 
December,  and  kept  it  up  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  January,  when  she  began  to  shrink, 
and  now  she  is  only  giving  about  7  to  S 
qts.  per  day.  I  have  had  her  tested  by  a 
veterinarian  and  she  is  all  right.  I  no¬ 
ticed  along  in  December  that  on  her  neck 


and  on  the  side  of  her  head  the  hair  came 
o  in  spots  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  but  not  on  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  She  seems  to  like  to  be  carded, 
particularly  about  the  head  and  neck.  I 
have  been  feeding  a  mixture  to  which  I 
add  gluten  and  cottonseed  meal.  I  have  a 
good  quality  of  clover  hay  for  roughage, 
and  she  cleans  it  all  up ;  drinks  from  four 
to  six  pails  of  water  daily,  which  I  take 
the  chill  off.  e.  j.  b. 

Vermont. 

Add  wheat  bran  freely  to  the  mixture 
and  allow  1  lb.  of  it  to  each  SV2  lbs.  of 
daily  yield  of  milk.  If  she  dowTnot.  im¬ 
prove  in  milk  flow,  make  the  meals  into  a 
mash  with  warm  water  and  sweeten  with 
blackstrap  molasses.  Cleanse  the  spots  on 
the  skin  and  apply  sulphur  and  lard  if 
crusts  are  not  present.  If  the  spots  are 
covered  with  crusts  and  scabs,  scrub  clean 
and  when  dry  apply  at  intervals  of  five  to 
eight  days  a  solution  of  four  ounces  of 
sulphate  of  copper  to  the  pint  of  hot 
water. 


Heaves 

Would  you  prescribe  treatment  for  my 
horse,  as  I  am  afraid  she  is  developing 
heaves?  Mare,  rising  nine  ;  weight,  1,800 
to  1,400 ;  17  hands  high ;  sleek  and  fat, 
fine  silky  coat.  Fed  as  follows:  Morning, 
one  good  feed  of  ripe  oat  sheaves  run 
through  a  chaff  cutter,  with  a  quart  of 
bran  mixed  in  and  fed  wet,  and  a  small 
amount  of  good  mixed  Timothy  and  clover 
hay ;  noon,  a  8-qt.  pail  of  raw  carrots, 
two- thirds,  and  one-third  raw  potatoes ; 
only  as  much  hay  is  fed  as  I  think  she 
ought  to  have,  and  that  dampened  down 
with  water.  She  coughed  a  little  for  the 
last  two  Winters  and  had  discharge  from 
nostrils;  is  all  right,  in  Summer,  as  she 
lives  on  grass,  but  this  Winter  she  has  a 
bad  cough,  breathes  fast  at  times  and 
heaves  at  flank.  When  she  takes  a  long, 
deep  breath  there  si  a  kind  of  bubbling 
sound  up  in  nostrils.  There  is  no  discharge 
from  nostrils  this  Winter,  and  she  seldom 
blows  down  her  nose.  She  does  no  work 
in  Winter,  only  a  drive  to  town  three  or 
four  times  per  week  ;  we  live  one  mile  out 
of  town.  She  is  of  a  rather  nervous  dis¬ 
position.  Heaves  is  very  prevalent  in  this 
country.  Our  Winters  are  long  and  very 
wet  and  snowy ;  we  often  have  four  feet 
of  snow  on  level  and  very  little  sunshine 
through  November,  December.  Jauuary 
and  February.  Farm  horses  have  to  stand 
in  the  stable  a  great  deal  of  the  time  in 
Winter.  There  is  no  veterinarian  here, 
the  nearest  90  miles  away.  Government 
veterinarians  come  around  once  a  year 
cow  testing ;  otherwise  we  never  see  one. 

British  Columbia.  h.  c. 

We  should  suggest  feeding  the  oat  bun¬ 
dles  without  cutting,  but  wet.  and  omit¬ 
ting  the  hay  entirely.  Also  omit  potatoes, 
but  continue  to  allow  bran  and  a  little 
whole  oats  wetted  at  feeding  time.  Do 
not  feed  any  straw  or  hay  -  just  before 
work,  and,  if  possible,  allow  her  the  run 
of  a  big  shed  if  you  cannot  have  her  take 
outdoor  exercise  daily.  If  the  cough  and 
heaving  continue  after  you  have  made 
these  changes  in  management,  give  her 
half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  ar¬ 
senic  night  and  morning  for  10  days  and 
then  three  times  a  day  until  no  longer 
needed,  when  it  should  be  gradually  dis¬ 
continued,  taking  at  least  10  days  to  the 
process.  Heaves  is  incurable  when  es¬ 
tablished.  but  distress  may  be  relieved  by 
this  treatment.  In  Summer  let  the  mare 
live  on  grass. 


Calk  Wound;  Scours 

1.  I  have  a  horse  which  calked  himself 
at  the  front  side  of  the  ankle  joint  on  the 
hind  leg  six  weeks  ago  and  it  has  not 
healed  up  yet.  I  washed  it  with  warm 
soft  water  with  a  little  boracic  acid  every 
day.  It  suppurated  a  long  time.  The 
gash  does  not  heal  together.  What  can  I 
do  to  make  this  gash  heal  up?  2.  I  have 
a  horse  which  scours  all  the  time.  I  feed 
mixed  hay,  clover  and  Timothy,  corn  and 
oats  for  grain.  What  is  the  remedy? 

New  York.  j.  J.  n. 

1.  The  sore  should  be  thoroughly  curet¬ 
ted  for  removal  of  foreign  bodies  and  dis¬ 
eased  cartilage  or  other  tissue,  then  swab 
it  with  a  saturated  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  and  iirect  some  of  the  solution 
into  any  pipe  (sinus)  that  may  be  pres¬ 
ent.  Afterward  cover  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  each  of  calomel  and  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  and  six  parts  of  boric  acid  on  ab¬ 
sorbent  cotton,  to  be  kept  in  place  with 
clean  bandages.  Renew  the  dressing  twice 
daily,  and  once  a  week  use  the  corrosive 
solution  if  seen  to  be  necessary. 

2.  If  the  horse  has  a  weak,  washy 
coupling,  he  will  always  scour  when 
worked  until  hot  and  tired.  Mix  browned 
wheat  flour  with  his  feed  of  oats,  but  omit 
corn.  If  that  does  not  suffice,  mix  in  each 
feed  a  tablespoonful  of  two  parts  of  pre¬ 
pared  chalk  and  one  part  each  of  sub¬ 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  powdered  catechu  and 
alum. 


Thin  Mare 


Would  a  mare  18  years  old  look  better 
if  all  her  grain  was  cooked  for  her?  Her 
teeth  need  fixing,  as  she  eats  so  slowly 
this  Winter  and  looks  much  thinner.  I 
•have  been  feeding  her  a  peck  of  oats  a 
day.  She  does  not  look  as  she  ought  to. 

Connecticut,  w.  h.  k. 

Feed  should  not  be  cooked  for  any 
horse.  The  feeding  of  boiled  or  steamed 
mashes  to  horses,  happily,  is  dying  out  as 
a  practice,  never  was  worth  while,  and  al¬ 
ways  was  a  fertile  cause  of  indigestion, 
colic,  grease  and  lymphangitis.  Have  the 
teeth  attended  to  by  a  veterinarian.  Then 
feed  whole  oats  and  one-sixth  part  of 
wheat  bran,  by  weight.  Dampen  it  at 
feeding  time  and  allow  one  pound  of  this 
mixture  for  each  100  pounds  of  body 
weight,  in  three  feeds,  as  a  day’s  ration, 
and  allow  a  similar  amount  of  hay,  but 
none  at  noon  when  work  has  to  be  done. 
Carrots  also  may  be  fed.  and  a  few  ears 
of  corn  given  each  evening. 


Lame  Horse  and  Cow 

1.  I  have  a  horse  about  eight  years  old 
with  a  bad  foot.  It  looks  like  a  spavin. 
When  I  used  him  on  wet  ground  his  foot 
swelled  up  and  afterwards  turned  into  a 
bad  wound.  What  would  you  advise  me 
to  do?  2.  I  have  a  cow  that  has  loose  teeth 
and  has  not  -been  able  to  eat  hardly  any¬ 
thing  but  little  hay  and  grain.  She  is 
supposed  to  calve  in  a  short  while.  She 
is  also  lame  in  the  stifle.  What  do  you 
advise  me  to  do?  t.  p. 

1.  Spavin  is  a  bone  disease  of  the  hock 
joint  and  is  not  associated  with  a  wound. 
From  your  description  we  cannot  decide 
what  condition  is  present,  but  the  wound 
may  improve  if  you  wet  it  three  times 
daily  with  “white  lotion,”  made  by  mixing 
one  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead  and  six  drams 
of  sulphate  of  ziuc  in  a  pint  of  soft  water. 
Label  the  bottle  “poison”  and  shake  it 
well  before  using.  You  should  have  a 
veterinarian  examine  and  treat  the  horse. 
2.  The  incisor  teeth  of  cattle  are  some¬ 
what  loose  naturally.  The  condition  of 
the  teeth  do  not  probably  prevent  eating, 
and,  all  things  considered,  we  suspect  that 
the  cow  has  tuberculosis,  so  have  the  vet¬ 
erinarian  test  her  with  tuberculin  when 
he  comes  to  examine  the  horse. 


At  a  church  congress  in  London  Canon  I 
Knox-Little  once  described  a  restored  ( 
gateway  in  front  of  a  beautiful  church. 
“There  was  placed  over  it.”  said  the 
canon,  “  ‘This  is  the  gate  of  heaven.’  and 
underneath  was  the  larger  notice.  ‘Go 
round  the  other  way  !’  ” — London  Tele¬ 
graph.  , 


-  The  Meanest 


Job  On  the  Farm 


is  mixing  and  applying  whitewash.  It’s  the  time  and  trouble  it  takes,  and  the 
need  of  going  over  the  same  surface  a  second  time  with  a  disinfectant,  that 
keeps  many  barns,  stables,  poultry  houses,  cellars,  etc.,  dirty,  dark  and  gloomy. 

You  can  make  your  buildings  brighter,  better-looking,  sweet-smelling  and 
thoroughly  sanitary — you  can  make  them  a  pleasanter  place  to  work,  a  better 
place  for  your  stock  to  live — which  means  increased  production — and  you  can 
save  yourself  time,  labor  and  money — turn  a  disagreeable  task  into  pleasant, 
rainy  day  work  if  you  will  use 


YtBQIA 


W>«  YthdePaird 


THE  ORIGINAL 
Any  Other  Is  An  Imitation 


a  white  paint  in  powder  form  combined  with  a  disinfectant  many  times  stronger  than  pure 
carbolic  acid.  It  is  ready  to  use  as  soon  as  mixed  with  water — no  straining  or  waiting,  less 
than  five  minutes  needed.  Can  be  applied  to  wood,  brick,  stone  or  cement  surfaces,  or  over 
whitewash  with  a  brush  or  a  spray  pump.  It  dries  a  clear  snow  white,  and  one  gallon — 
less  than  10  cents  worth  of  powder — paints  and  disinfects  200  square  feet  at  one  operation. 
It  will  not  blister,  flake  or  peel  off,  has  no  disagreeable  odor  to  taint  milk,  and  does  not 
spoil  by  standing. 

Carbola  is  not  poisonous — will  not  harm  the  smallest  chick  or  stock  that  licks  a  painted 
surface— but  it  will  kill  lice,  mites,  fly  eggs,  etc.,  and  is  unexcelled  as  a  lice  powder.  It  is 
a  preventive  of  contagious  diseases  that  affect  poultry  and  livestock — roup,  white  diarrhea, 
canker,  cholera,  glanders,  contagious  abortion,  etc. — which,  if  once  started,  spread  rapidly 
and  may  cost  you  a  season’s  profits  or  even  all  the  capital  you  have  invested  in  livestock. 

Used  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

by  thousands  of  poultrymen,  dairymen  and  breeders,  by  agricultural  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  It  always  gives  satisfaction — if  not,  your  money  back  for  the  asking.  Over 
65%  of  last  year’s  sales  were  re-orders.  Order  today  and  have  it  on  hard  when  wanted. 
Your  hardware,  seed,  paint  or  drug  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not  order  direct — 
shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express  the  day  order  is  received. 

10  lbs.  ( 10  gals.)  $1  and  postage.  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  S2  delivered.  50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $4  delivered 
For  the  convenience  of  large  farms  Carbola  is  also  packed  in  barrels  that  hold  about  350  lbs.  each 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  Inc.,  Dm  F.  7  E.  42d  St.,  New  York 


DANCER 

Eight  million  dollars  worth  of 
property  is  destroyed  by  light¬ 
ning  in  this  country  every  year 

— and  hundreds  of  lives . 

Security  Lightning  Rods 
Give  Guaranteed  Protection 

Made  of  99.8  pure  copper,  by 
a  reputable  manufacturer,  in 
business  for  more  than  25  years. 
Approved  by  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  and  State 
Insurance  Exchanges. 

Our  Patented  Security  Water 
Ground  Connection  insures 
permanently  moist  grounding 
under  ail  conditions. 

Write  for  free  book  —  Stop  Lightning  Losses 

Security  Lighting  Rod  Co. 


504Pine  St. 


Burlington,  WIs. 


2 


DOWN 


ONE  YEAR 

TO  PAY  Jgsfta 


$90  Buy*  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2> 

JO  Light  running,  easy  cleaning, 

close  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  f 

Separators  are  guaranteed  a  lifetime  _ 

against  defects  in  material  and  workman? 
Ship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  all  sold  oo 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL. 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their 
own  cost  and  more  by  what  they  sure.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  [9J 

ftlbaugh-Oover  Co.  2171  Marshall  blcmcxo 


Fistula*^" 

Approximately  10.000  case3  are 
successfully  treated  each  year  with 

Fleming’s  Fistof  orm 


j! 

I 

■  No  experience  necessary:  easy  and  simple;  just  a  lit- 

■  tie  attention  every  fifth  day.  Price  $2.50  a  bottle— 

■  your  money  refunded  If  it  falls.  Send  for  free  copy  of 
I  FLEMING’S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

Valuable  for  ita  information  upon  diseases  of  horses 
^^and  cattle.  197  pagee.  67  illustrations.  Write  tooay. 

^ Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists  cSetSfti. 


Clipped  Cattle 

T’dders  and  flanks  of  milch  cows  should  be  clip¬ 
ped  every  three  or  four  weeks.  Clipping  makes 
it  easy  to  clean  parts  before  milking  and  insures 
cleaner  milk.  Larvest  dairy  companies  use 
Stewart  No.  1  Ball  Bearing  Clipping  Machines. 
Suitable  for  cows  or  horses  without  change. 
Only  $9.75.  Send  $2.00 — pay  balance  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  A  141,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Grow  More  Grain“*\  * 

Last  year  you  produced  more  grain  because  "Food 
would  win  the  war.”  This  year,  Uncle  Sam  is 
asking  for  even  greater  grain  production  to  help  him 
establish  a  just  peace  and  save  the  world  from 
anarchy.  Use  a  Crown  Drill;  put  every  grain  where  it  will  make  the 
best  growth.  The  Crown  force  feed  insures  accurate  seeding — can  be 
regulated  instantly.  Powerful  springs  hold  the  discs  to  their  work — 

prevent  skips  on  hard  spots.  You  can  sow  dent 
corn  and  kidney  beans  as  well  as  small  grains — no 
cracked  kernels.  The  Crown  fertilizer  feed  will 
handle  dry  or  damp  goods — instantly  regulated. 
Drills  are  made  in  all  sizes,  both  hoe  and  disc. 

Write  at  once  for  1919  Catalog 

Crown  Wheelbarrow  Seeders  make  high-priced  clover  seed 
go  farther.  We  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sowers  and 
Traction  Sprayers. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO,  112  Wayne  St.,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


0 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  IV.- Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Guaranteed 

break-proof 


'lftePlug 
with  the 

Green 

JacKet 


yellow  turnips ;  90c  to  $1.25  for  white 
turnips,  all  per  bu. ;  $1.50  to  $2  for 
cucumbers,  per  doz. ;  $1.70  to  $2  for  let¬ 
tuce,  per  two-doz.  box ;  40c  to  $1  for 
parsley ;  30  to  40c  for  radishes :  25  to 
40c  for  shallots,  all  per  doz.  bunches ;  $9 
to  $10  for  peppers,  per  box ;  SO  to  90c 
for  pie  plant,  per  bundle;  $1.50  to  $2  for 
squash,  per  100  lbs. 

Southern  and  other  fancy  fruits  are 
strong,  especially  oranges,  at  $5.50  to 
$7.27  for  oranges  ;  $4  to  $5.50  for  lemons  ; 
$4.75  to  $6  for  grapefruit,  all  per  box ; 
$1  to  $1.25  for  limes,  per  100 ;  $7.50  to 
$8  for  pineapples,  per  crate ;  $3.50  to 
$6.50  for  bananas,  per  bunch ;  $9  to  $16 
for  Malaga  grapes,  per  keg;  $21  to  $22 
for  cranberries,  per  bbl. 

Butter  still  goes  higher  at  64  to  70c 
for  creamery ;  57  to  63c  for  dairy ;  53  to 
60c  for  crocks ;  43  to  46c  for  common, 
and  2S  to  34c  for  oleomargarine ;  cheese 
is  firmer  at  34  to  36c  for  best  domestic; 
33  to  36c  for  Limburger,  and  44c  for 
Swiss,  all  per  lb.  Eggs  are  easier  at  41 
to  44c  for  all  grades.  Holders  are  put¬ 
ting  them  into  storage  on  account  of  the 
low  price. 

Poultry  is  not  active,  but  prices  are 
firm  at  42  to  47c  for  dressed  turkey  :  30 
to  37c  for  fowl ;  2S  to  34c  for  chicken  ; 
36  to  46c  for  capon ;  27  to  28c  for 
roosters ;  40  to  44c  for  ducks  ;  2S  to  30c 
for  geese ;  with  dressed  3  to  5c  less  for 
live,  except  ducks  and  geese.  Rabbits 
are  easier  at  25  to  35c  for  cottontails, 
and  50  to  75c  for  jacks,  per  pair.  Maple 
sugar  is  only  steady  at  $1.65  to  $2  for 
syrup ;  23  to  2Se  for  *  sugar ;  honey  is 
quiet  at  33  to  36c  for  extract.  With 


Don’t  waste  your  time  tinkering  with  a  plug  that  goes  out 
of  business  with  a  broken  porcelain. 

Splitdorf  plugs  are  guaranteed  not  to  break — The  Greer. 
Jacket  can  be  broken  and  we’ll  replace  any  that  may  be= 
smashed— but  Splitdorf  Plugs  continue  to  fire  regardless  M 
Jacket  condition.  y 

Why?  Just  look  at  the  illustration.  Thin  sheets  of  lnd(«' 
ruby  mica  are  wound  lengthwise  around  a  core-shapes 
electrode.  This  forms  the  insulation  of  Splitdorf  Plujtfw 
and  you  can’t  break  it. 

Although  Splitdorf  Plugs  cost  the  manufacturer  moretisjui 
any  other  plug  they’ll  cost  YOU  no  more  than  the  ordinal-? 
plug.  All  Splitdorf  Standard  Plugs,  except  Specials,  $IjW! 
(In  Canada  $1.25.) 

There  is  a  type  of  Splitdorf  Plug  best  suited  c. 
every  engine.  Our  booklet  will  tell  you  the  exactlj 
right  type  for  YOUR  engine.  Write  for  it  TODAY 
A  t  all  jobbers  and  dealers 

SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO.,  Newaik  N  1 

AERO,  DIXIE  and  SUMTER  Magnetos 
Impulse  Starters  and  Plugoscillators 


The  business  outlook  for  farmers  in  this 
section  is  favorable  so  far  this  Spring. 
We  have  had  a  very  mild  Winter.  Our 
milk  mostly  goes  to  the  condenser.v  at 
Adams  Center,  March  milk  bringing  $3.31 
for  three  per  cent  milk.  Two  of  our 
cheese  factories  closed ;  cheese  market 
very  dull.  Cows  selling  for  $85  to.  $100. 
Hay  very  scarce,  selling  for  $20  a  ton; 
potatoes,  $1  bu. ;  eggs.  38c  doz. ;  dressed 
pork.  $21.50:  new  syrup,  $2  gal.  Hired 
help  more  plentiful.  Very  little  butter 
made  ;  market  price,  50c  lb.  h.  a.  w. 

Adams,  N.  Y. 


IPLITDO] 
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You  know  Styleplus  Clothes  are  stylish  because; 
they  are  worn  the  nation  over. 

You  know  they  have  the  right  quality,  because, 
thousands  of  America’s  well-dressed  men  buy  them 
regularly  every  season.  v 

Styleplus  Clothes  are  guaranteed.  They  arc  made 
of  the  kind  of  goods  that  stand  up  under  wear  and 
yet  keep  their  good  appearance. 

•  Our  special  manufacturing  method  (concentration 
of  volume)  makes  possible  such  exceptional  values  a* 
medium  prices. 

It  pays  to  buy  your  clothes  at  a  store— where  yew* 
can  see  and  try  on  the  clothes  before  you  'buy  theau. 
At  the  Styleplus  Store  you  get  known  quality  at  know* 
prices. 


Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  mow 
cities  and  towns.  Write  us  (Dept.  V  )  for 
Styleplus  booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer., 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


Coprrighi  1919 

Henry  SoDnebora 
6c  Co..  Inc. 


Styleplus  Clothes 


TRADE  MARK  AI  ottURED 


*The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price 


America  s  only  known -priced  clothes 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS  BID  FAIR  TO  CLEAN  UP 

AT  TOLERABLY  GOOD  PRICES. 

The  gradual  recovery  and  stronger  tone 
of  the  potato  market  was  the  feature  of 
the  last  half  of  March.  The  underlying 
cause  seems  to  be  the  rapidly  decreasing 
stock  suitable  for  distant  shipment. 
Western  producing  sections  are  nearing 
the  end  of  their  supply  considerably  ear¬ 
lier  than  seemed  likely  a  month  ago. 
Quite  a  number  of  States  have  already 
shipped  more  than  for  the  whole  of  last 
season,  although  the  estimated  crop  was 
less  this  season. 

A  fair  conclusion  is  that  the  more  fav¬ 
orable  market  and  weather  conditions 
have  been  bringing  out  a  larger  per  cent 
of  the  reserves,  also  that  the  remaining 
stock  must  be  quite  limited.  Unofficial 
reports  indicate  not  over  four-fifths  as 
much  stock  left  as  a  year  ago.  but  the 
strengthening  markets  may  bring  forward 
unexpectedly  large  supplies.  Shipments 
from  distant  sections  show  hut  little  net 
margin  at  low  prices,  hut  strong  markets 
encourage  growers  to  stop  Spring  work 
and  haul  potatoes  to  the  shipping  sta¬ 
tions. 

•  A  recent  feature  pleasing  to  Eastern 
producers  i6  the  decrease  of  shimnents 
from  Canada.  Western  growers  are  net¬ 
ting  $1  to  $1.40  per  100  lbs.,  compart  1 
with  75c  to  $1.10  at  the  recent  low  point 
of  the  season.  Eastern  prices  to  growers 
range  25  to  50c  above  Western.  City 
wholesale  prices  range  $1.70  to  $2.25  per 
100  lbs.,  mostly  $2  to  $2.15  in  the  East. 

STORAGE  FACILITIES  NEEDED. 

Onions  and  cabbage  are  ending  the  sea¬ 
son  in  quite  a  blaze  of  glory,  but  the 
situation  is  rather  exasperating  to  grow¬ 
ers.  because  few  of  them  have  stock  to 
sell  now.  owing  to  the  poor  keeping 
quality  of  the  present  crop  and  to  lack 
of  suitable  storage  houses.  The  storage 
men  made  heavy  profits  this  year,  which 
may  encoura.  them  to  take  hold  more 
vigorously  the  coming  season.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  most  onion  producing  sections  is 
the  lack  of  facilities  for  handling  the  crop 
when  the  buyers  refuse  to  take  it  at 
once.  Co-operative  storages  would  have 
paid  well.  Much  stock  that  went  begging 
at  $1  per  100  lbs.  in  the  Fall  came  out 
of  storage  at  $3  or  more.  City  wholesale 
prices  are  ranging  $3  to  $4  per  100  lbs., 
considerably  below  the  highest  point  of 
the  rise. 

Cabbage  has  sold  at  all  kinds  of  prices 
recently,  ranging  from  $30  to  $100  per 
ton.  in  bulk,  in  various  city  markets,  but 
mostly  between  $40  and  $50.  Shipping 
figures  look  as  if  not  much  more  old  stock 
will  be  coming,  and  Florida.  Texas  aud 
California  cabbage  is  not  yet  moving  in 
very  heavy  volume.  Indications  are  that 
Northern  truck  growers  will  meet  less 
than  the  usual  competition  from  the  South 
this  year.  Early  Northern  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  onions,  etc.,  ought  to  meet  active 
markets.  Lighter  acreages  appear  as  far 
north  as  Maryland.  High  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  assigned  as  the  principal  cause 
of  the  decrease. 

FIELD  BEANS  IN'  STEADY  WAITING 
POSITION. 

Beans  are  doing  a  little  better,  owing  j 
chiefly  to  apparent  refusal  of  growers  to  ! 
sell  at  lower  prices.  Business  has  been  ! 
almost  .  at  a  standstill  in  principal 
Eastern  producing  sections.  Western 
producers  have  been  reported  combining 
to  pool  and  hold  their  stock.  There  is 
little  or  no  buying  from  Government 
sources  and  no  export  business  except  a 
little  in  food  release  shipments.  The 
strange  contrast  appears  of  a  nutritious 
highly  concentrated  food  offered  at  about 
the  cost  of  production,  aud  on  the  other 
hand  millions  of  distant  people  reported 
half  starving.  City  wholesale  prices^  for 
hand-picked  white  beans  Tanged  $7  to 
$7.50  per  100  lbs. 

Apples  are  a  little  draggy  in  some  mar¬ 
kets.  owing  to  softening,  etc.,  but  are  not 
lower  for  best  stock,  and  range  $9  to 
$10.50  per  bbl.  in  large  lots.  Exports 
were  very  heavy  in  February,  but  less 
active  in  March.  G.  B.  F. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  situation  mostly  turns  on  the  big 
advance  of  butter,  the  low  price  of  eggs 
and  the  unusually  high  figure  for  apples, 
all  said  to  be  due  to  natural  causes  and 
not  manipulation.  Poultry  is  strong,  but 
not  active,  and  potatoes  remain  much  as 
before.  The  snowless  Winter  has  favored 
Northern  vegetable  preservation,  for 
though  freezing  has  been  the  rule, on  bare 
ground,  it  has  not  been  severe  enough 
to  kill  plants  generally,  even  though 
they  had  begun  to  put  out  leaves.  ^  Had' 
they  been  buried  under  snow  all  Winter, 
the  freezing  they  have  had  in  March 
would  have  injured  them  badly.  At  the 
same  time  the  Southern  climate  has  been 
less  favorable,  so  that  early  vegetables 
are  not  here  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
break  Winter  prices  very  generally. 

Potatoes  are  in  light  receipt  and 
stronger  at  45  to  75c  per  bu.,  with  sweets 
$3.50  to  $4  per  hamper.  Onions  are 
easier  at  $2.25  to  $2.75  for  home-grown, 
per  bu.,  and  $4.50  to  $5  for  Spanish,  per 
crate.  Beans  remain  steady  at  $4.50  to 
$6.50  per  bu.  Apples  are  about  prohibi¬ 
tive  and  $11  to  $11.50  per  bbl.,  with  the 
poorest  windfalls  $2  per  bu. 

Vegetables  are  active  and  strong  at 
$11  to  $12  for  uew  Southern  asparagus; 
85.50  to  $6  for  new  Florida  cabbage; 
$1.75  to  $2.25  for  cauliflower ;  $5.50  to  $6 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  27,  1919. 


These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

milk  prices. 

New  York,  for  April,  $2.80  per  100 
lbs.,  equivalent  to  6.02  cents  per  quart 
for  three  per  cent  milk,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  4c  per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  extra  butter  fat,  at  points 
200  miles  from  city. 


BUTTER. 

Receipts  larger  and  prices  on  to  grades 
of  creamery  five  cents  lower.  The  drop 
on  dairy  and  other  qualities  is  less. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb. 
Good  to  Choice  . 
Lower  Grades... 

City  made . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good 

Packing  Stock . 

Prooess  . 


59  a  60 
55  @  57 

54  @  54 

42  @  48 

57  @  68 

48  @  65 

40  @  45 

44  @  50 


CHEESE. 

No  special  change  in  prices,  but  the 
market  in  the  West  is  lower,  so  that  the 
figures  asked  here  are  rather  extreme. 


Whole  Milk,  oid,  fancy  .  37  V>  38 

Good  to  choice .  32  @  35 

New  Make  .  30  @  33 

8klm8,  bent .  20  @  22 

Fair  to  good .  12  @  16 


EGGS. 

Prices  remain  without  much  change. 
There  is  a  good  movement  of  all  sound 
grades. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  46  @  47 

Medium  to  good .  43  @  45 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  44  @  45 

Common  to  good .  41  @  43 

Gathered,  best,  white .  .  44  @  45 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  42  @  43 

Lower  grades .  38  @  40 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  9  35  @17  75 

Bulls  . '8  00  @13  00 

Cows  . 4  00  @11  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . .14  00  @19  00 

Culls . 10  00  @13  00 

Hogs . 16  00  @19  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 10  00  @12  00 

Lambs  . 18  00  @20  00 

PRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  generally  lower.  Hothouse 
lambs  weak,  owing  to  quality. 

Calves,  choice . .  25  @  26 

Common  to  good .  21  @  24 

Pork  .  .  18  @  22 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  8  00  @14  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Sales  are  reported  at :  Fowls,  36  to 
37c;  chickens,  30  to  32c;  roosters,  19  to 
20c ;  ducks,  45  to  48c ;  geese,  21  to  22c ; 
pigeons,  45  to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best .  45  @  46 

Medium  to  good . 35  @  42 

Chickens  choice  iu .  36  @  37 

Fair  to  Good .  30  @  33 

Fowls .  30  @  35 

Roosters .  24  @  26 

Ducks .  35  @  40 

Ducklings .  48  ®  50 

Geese,  .  26  @  33 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00  @10  00 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs .  8  75  @10  00 

Pea  .  6  00  @  7  25 

Medium  . 6  25  @  7  25 

Red  lildney .  9  50  @11  00 

White  Kidney  . 11  76  @12  00 

Yellow  Eye .  7  25  @  7  50 

Lima.  California .  7  25  @  8  00 


ERUITS. 

Receipts  of  apples  a  little  larger  and 
prices  ou  medium  grades  of  barreled 
stock  $2  to  $3  lower,  many  being  over¬ 
ripe.  Strawberries  from  Florida  more 
plentiful,  some  open  crate  shipments  hav¬ 
ing  arrived.  Oranges  continue  very  high 
on  the  better  grades. 


Apples  Baldwin,  bbl .  5  00  @9  00 

Winesap  .  800  @1250 

Ren  Davis .  .  6  00  @  8  50 

Greening  .  5  00  @10  00 

Spy  .  7  00  @12  00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 20  00  @  35  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  25  @  50 

Oranges,  box  .  4  00  @  8  50 

Lemons,  box  .  3  50  @  4  25 

Grape  Fruit... .  3  50  @  7  00 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  are  moving  quite  well,  with 
occasional  sales  of  high  grade  at  slightly 
higher  prices.  Onions  lower.  Cabbage 
market  firm.  Lettuce  running  poor. 


Potatoes— L.  I.,  180  lbs .  4  oo  @  4  50 

suite,  180  I  bs .  3  00  @  3  83 

Maine,  165  lbs .  2  50  @  3  50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  .  7  no  @1100 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  9  00  it  3  65 

Beets,  bnl . 1  50  @2  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  150  @2  50 

Cabbage,  ton . 35(10  @45  00 

New.  bbl .  3  50  @  4  75 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  3  00  @  b  50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  3  00  S'  8  00 

String  Beans  ou .  3  00  @7  00 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl, .  2  00  @  3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  00  @  6  90 

Spimtcn,  bbl  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  00 

Parsnips,  bbl  .  150  @2  25 

Salsify.  100  bunches .  4  00  @6  00 

Kale,  bbl  .  1  50  @  2  25 

Chicory,  bbl .  3  00  @  6  00 

Asparagus,  doz .  5  00  @18  00 

Cucumbers,  hu .  7  00  @  8  00 

Peas  bu.  bkt .  3  00  @  7  00 

Parsley,  bhl . 10  00  @16  00 

Tomatoes.  6- bkt,  crate .  2  00  @  4  50 

K;..!ishos.  bu.  bkt .  2  50  @  2  75 

Rbubisrb.  100  bunches  .  4  00  @  8  oo 

11AY  AND  STRAW. 

Bay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  34  00  @  35  00 

No.  2 . 30  00  @32  00 

No.  3  . 26  00  @29  00 

No  grade  ..  .  . 18  00  @2100 

Clover  utLX  J  . . 25  00  @32  00 

Straw,  Rye-' . . . . 13  00  @14  00 


GRAIN. 

Following  are  Ooyprnmeut  prices  on 
No.  2  Red  wheat  at  various  .markets; 


‘Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


New  York.  $2.37%  ;  Chicago,  $2.23 ;  St. 
Louis,  $2.21.  ( )ats.  No.  2  white,  New 

York,  78e;  Chicago,  70c.  Corn,  No.  3 
Yellow,  New  York,  $1.75;  Chicago,  $1.61. 
Rye,  New  York,  $1.82;  Chicago,  $1.70; 
Duluth,  $1.65. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  uot  the  ' highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population  : 

Rutter — Best  prints  . 65  to  67c 

Tub,  good  to  choice . 60  to  65c 

Lggs— White . 65  to  70c 

Mixed  colors . 55  to  60c 

Cheese,  lb . 40  to  42c 

Fowls,  lb . 38  to  45c 

Bacon,  lb . 38  to  42c 

Lamb  chops,  lb . 45  to  48c 

Sirloin  steak,  lb . 46  to  50c 

Roasting  beef  . 40  to  45e 

Apples,  doz . 60  to  75c 

Potatoes,  lb . 2  to  3c 

Cabbage,  head  . 12  to  15c 


Toledo  Seed  Market 

Clover,  cash,  bu.,  $29.75 ;  April  de¬ 
livery,  $24.75.  Timothy,  cash,  $4.95; 
April,  $4.90. 


Grain  in  Storage 

Stocks  reported  stored  at  the  principal 
seaports  and  interior  markets  of  this 
<*ountry  as  follows:  Wheat,  101,946,000 
bu. ;  corn.  2,799,000;  oats,  25.355,000; 
rye,  15.135,000. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Market  weak  and  lower.  Best  prints, 
70  to  71c;  tub,  creamery,  65  to  66c; 
packing  stock,  38  to  40c. 

EGGS, 

Demand  active.  Best,  nearby,  45  to 
47c;  gathered,  good  to  choice,  38  to  42c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  39  to  40c ;  chickens,  40  to  55c ; 
roosters,  26  to  27c;  ducks,  40  to  45c; 
geese,  28  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  28  to  35c;  chickens,  34  to  37c; 
roosters,  26  to  27c;  squabs,  doz.,  $7,50 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl.,  $7  to  $10.50;  strawberries, 
qt.,  50  to  85c;  oranges,  box.  $2.50  to 
$7.50;  grapefruit,  box,  $2.50  to  $5.50. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  No.  1,  100  lbs.,  $1.70  to  $2; 
%-bu.  bkt.,  50  to  75c ;  sweet  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  cabbage,  ton,  $35  to 
$50 ;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $2  to  $3.50. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

April  1-12 — Holsteius,  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

April  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breedens  Association,  Paris,  III. 

April  17— John  II.  Fitch,  Angus,  Lake 
t  lty,  Iowa. 

April  19 — Longview  Farm,  saddle 
horses,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 

May  20— Tri-county  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  Sidney,  N.  Y. ;  secretary 
E.  E.  Risley,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


Cracked  Heels 

We  have  a  mare,  10  yeans  old,  in  good 
condition,  that  contracted  scratches  three 
or  four  years  ago.  Her  feet  and  ankles 
are  healed,  leaving  one  heel  and  ankle 
swollen.  Nothing  we  have  doue  so  far 
has  been  of  any  use.  This  ankle  gets 
worse  in  the  Spring,  during  mud  time, 
u  hat  would  you  advise  doing  for  it? 

Vermont.  j.  l.  f. 

As  all  horse  owners  know,  it  is  much 
easier  to  permit  these  conditions  to  de¬ 
velop  than  it  is  to  rid  the  horse  of  them. 
Cleanliness  and  good  care  will  do  much, 
hut  some  horses  are  predisposed  to  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  legs  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
them  permanently  free  from  these  dis¬ 
orders.  Particular  pains  should  be  taken 
in  the  Spring  to  keep  the  horse’s  feet  and 
legs  clean  and  dry,  so  far  as  is  possible. 
Through  the  Winter,  when  idle,  she  should 
not  be.  heavily  grain  fed  or  allowed  to 
stand  in  manure  and  filth.  Occasional 
bran  mashes,  or  other  laxative  foods, 
should  he  given.  When  the  cracks  appear, 
such  lotions  as  sugar  of  lead  2  drams,  wa¬ 
ter  one  quart,  or  sulphurus  acid  one 
part,  glycerine  one  part,  and  water  one 
part,  may  he  applied  on  thin  bandages. 
Or  a  mixture  of  vaseline,  one  ouuee ; 
sugar  of  load,  one  dram,  and  carbolic  acid 
10  drops,  may  he  smeared  on.  To  reduce 
the  swelling,  moderate  exercise,  hand  rub¬ 
bing,  and  evenly  and  carefully  applied 
bandages  are  resorted  to.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  say,  however,  that  the  work  horse 
of  moderate  value  can  seldom  he  given 
the  time  and  care  necessary  to  put  its  legs 
into  fully  normal  condition ;  if  a  little 
stocking  of  the  leg  remains  after  healing 
the  cracks  and  reducing  the  accompany¬ 
ing  inflammation,  the  result  will  have  to 
he  looked  upon  as  about  all  that  can  he 
hoped  for.  m.  b.  d. 


Mrs.  Dearborn  :  “Yon  sav  that  is 
Mrs.  Burke-Martin?”  Mrs.  ‘Wabash: 
"\es,  Burke  was  her  name  before  mar¬ 
riage  and  Martin  was  her  husband’s 
name.’’  “But  why  does  she  use  the  hy¬ 
phen  between  the  names?”  "To  show 
she’s  separated  from  her  husband,” — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


Soft,  Smooth  Udders 

You  like  to  see  and  feel  udders  and  teats  that  are  soft 
and  smooth.  You  know  such  a  condition  means  health 
and  contentment — a  full  milk  flow  freely  “given  down.” 
Milking  then  is  a  pleasure. 


Compound 


heals  and  prevents  chapped  teats  and  udders.  It  makes  the  skin 
soft  and  smooth  and  pliable.  Keep  a  box  handy — rub  in  the  Com¬ 
pound  freely  whenever  the  teats  and  udder  seem  rough.  The 
natural  skm  food  from  sheep’s  wool  feeds  and  builds  up  the  tis¬ 
sues  By  the  use  of  North  Star  Antiseptic  Compound  Wool  Fat 
you  11  soon  enjoy  milking  the  cow  you  used  to  leave  ’til  last. 

At  this  season  horses  are  apt  to  contract  various  foot  troubles 
white  standing  in  the  stable.  Use  North  Star  Antiseptic  Com¬ 
pound  Wool  Fat  for 


Contracted  Feet 
Thrush 
Grease  Heel 


Cracks 
Wire  Cuts 
Skin  Diseases 


Put  this  Compound  on  colts,  calves,  pigs  and  lambs  after  alter- 
ing,  it  protects  and  heals.  Use  it,  too,  when  dehorning. 

Send  for  FREE  Trial  Box 

We  want  you  to  prove  at  onr  expense  just  what  North 
Star  (Join pound  will  do.  Mail  this  coupon  and  net 
liberal  sample  free.  Do  it  today. 

NORTH  STAR 
CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 


A 


BooK 

Send  j 
For 
It 


Saves 
15%  to 
50% 
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Guarantee 


Lumber  and  Building  Materials 


Windows,  Interior  Finish,  Frames,  Clapboard^  Paint’ 
Wall-Board.  Roofing  and  other  goods.  These  materials 
are  all  of  tho  highest  grade,  yet  are  listed  at  wholesale 
prices  that  mean  a  saving  to  you  of  from  15%  to  50%. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Inc., 

60  Main  St..  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
“Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials” 


Cut  down  your  fuel  bills.  Avoid 
r  the  labor  and  annoyance  of  caring  for  I 
'  number  of  stoves.  Enjoy  the  winter  beat 
and  comfort  of  the  finest 
homes.  23  y  ears_^ssS^^^V«  J 


our  furnace*  have 
^55^  given  continued  satisfaction  in 

homes,  store*,  schools,  etc.,  from  Coast  to  Coast  k 

L  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  BOTH 

Ptw  AND  PIPELESS  FURNACES  aflL 

Ask  for  Catalog  21 


HEAT  YOUR  ^ 
HONE 


OHIO 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Don’t  Waste  Wool 

Old  methods  of  shearing  leave  too  much  wool  on 
the  sheep.  Shear  the  modern  wav  with  a  good 
machine.  The  Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Shear¬ 
ing  Machine  work  wonders  with  flocks  up  to  300 
head.  Saves  time  and  money — shears  15%  more 
wool.  Docs  away  with  second  cuts.  Soon  pavs 
for  itself.  Price  only  $14.  You  can  get  it  i>y 
sending  $2.00 — pay  balance  on  arrival.  Or  write 
for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Deptr  B  141,  12th.  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  BAR6AIN.  Beautiful  Farm,  248  acres,  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion;  fine  dwelling;  4  tenant  houses  and  numerous  neces¬ 
sary  outbuildings:  3  miles  to  Woodbine  and  Bridgeton 
Stations.  Maryland  &Penn.  R.  R..  22  miles  from  York  in 
Southeastern  York  Co..  Pa.  PARK  A  PARK,  Baltimore,  Hd. 


Practical 

Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— 
Henry . 

82.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRO¬ 
DUCTS — Stocking 

2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— 
Mayo . 

1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE 
HUSBANDRY — Day  . 

1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANI¬ 
MALS — Harper  . 

1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING  —  Van 
Slyke . 

1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING— Publow 

.60 

MILK  TESTING  —  Publow 

and  Troy . 

.60 

JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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RR’vS  Guaranteed. 


For  ten  consecutive  years  Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Chicks  have  been  the  quality- 
value  standard.  They  are  better  than  ever  this  year,  the  result  of  rigid 
selection  of  our  great  breeding  flocks  and  improvement  in  our  equipment. 
We  specialize  in  the  leading  money-making  breeds  and  lay  special  stress 
upon  health,  vigor  and  real  business  ability. 

High  Quality — Moderate  Price — Big  Value 

are  concentrated  in  Kerr’s  Chicks.  We  believe,  and  our  thousands  of 
regular  customers  will  tell  you,  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy, 
healthy  chicks  elsewhere  at  the  same  price.  ^ 

Our  breeding  birds  are  selected  upon  a  basis  of  profitable  performance  and 
uniform  appearance.  They  have  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  farm  range, 
which  insures  vigor  in  their  youngsters.  Our  hatchery,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  modern  and  complete  and  is  manned  by  experts. 
"  -  shipping  methods  and  service  are  unexcelled. 


April  5,  1919 


Our 


Kerr  Chicks  Are  Shipped  Prepaid 
and  We  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 

It  will  pnv  yen  to  learn  the  facts  be  fore  ordering  chicles 
this  season.  Just  ask  .for  free  catalog. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 

Box  56  French  town.  New  Jersey 


7  ry-em  will  get  your  full  order  next  year 

l^IDUTTP’^  S.  C.  White  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

l^y  TRAPNE8TEI)  STOCK  ONLY 

6,000  BABY  CHICKS  1,000  “  S'1  PI  LI, UTS 

STRAIGHT  AMERICAN  STOCK  thateENGUSHr STOCK  “does  not  always  mean 'the  best  stock. 

every  hen  in  oiir  breeding  pens  laid  from  140  to  225  in  pullet  year  and 
years  Second.  1  hat  eteo  en  u* 0  e„„s  peH,0I1  Third:  Every  code  or  cockerel  in  our 

SECT  —5 

healthy  live  cliix  delivered  to  you  for  eveiy  one  you  paj  foi. 

We  absolutely  take  your  word  as  to  condition  upon  arrival  and  make  settlement  accordingly. 

*»0.ob  per  too  *00.00  per  500 
I’rlcc  of  Bullets 


*00  0(1  per  500  $17 5.00  per  1.000  O  HAA  UlYI 

on  application.  1,800  breeders  on  free  range.  0,UUU  VV  LLIVL  X 


0  V*  I  UIIOIB  Vll  •**»*'■  - -  —v 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  Long  Island,  New  York 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS-ECGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

Is.  C.  W.  Leghorna  -  R.  I.  Reds  -  B.  P.  Rocks  -  W.  Wyandotte* 
Gibson  baby  chick,  are  vigorous  and  livable,  heavy  laying  flocks,  headed  by  males  from  the  I 

Flocki  Producing  the  Highest  Scoring  Pens  at  the  International  Laying  Contest  ^ 

Hatchlna  Enas  from  the  tame  tnRtings  guaranteed  eighty  per  cent,  fertile.  Gibson 
broader,  are  large,  vigorous  anil  will  make  your  flock  more  productive  ami  p 
able.  Bate  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  free,  tv  rite  for  it  NOW. 

G.F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farm*.  Box  1 OO.  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


Baby 

Chicks 

Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

R.  &  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds 
Park  B.  Rocks 


PUREBRED, 
Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  WINTER  LAVERS 

3  000  select  Breeders  on  free  farm  range— the  finest 
l  ever  owned.  All  breeders  inoculated  and  free  from 
lice.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  Quantity. 
Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chlcks-March  and 
April  delivery.  Capacity.  10  to  12, 000, weekly  Order 
well  in  advance  this  year  as  there  is  only  half  the 
usual  number  of  breeder*  in  the  country.  My  book, 
•'  Profits  in  Poultry  Keepinu  Solved, 1  free  with  all  $10  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Boi  75.  Ple»»»nl  V.ll.y.  N.  V. 


MATTITUCK 

Wliite  Leghorn  Farm 

One  Object  Only— To  Produce 
Heavy-Laying  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  from  our  own  flocks,  produced 
on  our  own  farm.  Trap-nests  used  for  past 
five  years.  All  pullets  now  trap-nested. 
Mature  flocks  carefully  selected.  None 
but  vigorous  late  moulting  hens  kept. 
Mated  to  cockerels  from  200-egg  lions.  Bar¬ 
ron  blood.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY 

Mattituck  White  Leghern  Farm,  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


FcrrisWhitcLcghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  year* ,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  ‘Mi  oggH.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  nudes,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  <’.  O.  1).  and  guarantee 
result'  Catalog  gives  prices;  describesstock.  tells  nil 
about  well  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  bv 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now— il  is 
free.  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  835  Uni.n,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


WHITE  LECHORN  POULTRY 


Baby  Chick  Capacity 
1000  Weekly 


Breeding  Stock 
Hatching  Eggs 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

G.  O.  &  R.  O.  Knapp,  Props. 

LITTLE  BRITAIN,  N.  Y. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Severe  culling  during  1018  has  produced  superior 
bleeding  stock.  Sturdy  Chicks  from  free  range 
stock  offered  at  the  folio  wing  prices: 

March  Chick.,  25  cant,  each; 

April  Chicks  -  20  cants  each 
May  Chick.  -  15  cent,  each 
Hutching  Ecru,  SO0,,  fortuity  guaranteed,  510.00  nor  bund. 
Order  from  this  “ud.” — our  business  Is  to  sell  ] treed 
ing  Stock,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  rather  than 
expensive  catalogues  uud  literature. 


THE  HENYARD 


Chicks  with  Weak  Feet 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of 
chickens’  toes  turning  under  so  they  can¬ 
not  straighten  them  out?  Then  they  die 
a  little  later.  K.  G.  T. 

Tiadaghton,  Ta. 

Perhaps  these  chicks  are  kept  in  over¬ 
heated  brooders  upon  board  floors;  if  so, 
get  them  out  upon  the  ground  as  soon  as 
possible  and  permit  them  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  mother  earth.  While  giving 
them  sufficient  heat  in  their  brooders, 
avoid  overheating  and  too  close  confine¬ 
ment.  It  is  difficult,  to  prevent  such 
troubles  in  artificially  hatched  chicks  that 
must  be  confined  within  doors  for  more 
than  two  weeks.  Later  hatching  and 
outdoor  runs  are  the  best  preventives. 

M.  B.  D. 


For  Hatching  and  Eggs 

Day-Old  Chicks  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Hutching  eggs  from  2-year-old  hens  and  fully  ma¬ 
tured  pullets,  carefully  mated  with  225  to  240  egg 
cocks.  Heavy  winter  layers  of  large  white  eggs. 
Have  your  orders  hooked  for  chicks  well  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Cockerels.  *3  to  <10  each.  Hatching  ages, 
<10  per  100.  Day-old  chicks.  $20  per  100. 

OAK  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM,  Calverton.  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


1  months  old,  $2  each 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Our  chicks  ..re  good  is  tha  reason  that  every  chick  and 
liatchingeggH  from  Jan.  1st  to  April 20th  was  sold  mouths 
aliead,  we  will  have  2,000  chicks  a  week  after  April  20th. 
Grade  A  hens  with  records,  176  to  217  mated  to  200  cock¬ 
erels,  Chicks  Met*.  Eggs  25ct*.  Grade  It  October  molting 
hens  mated  to  cockerels  from  a  hen  with  a  3  yr.  record 
of  (1X1  eggs.  Chicks  20ct*.  Kggs  lOcts,  25%  less  after  May  15th. 
E.OOO  pullets  fromGradeB, maturing  for  drlivoryJuno  16th, 

lo 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 

Post  Prepaid. 

up  to  1200  miles. 


Concrete  Henhouse;  Ducks  Without 
Water 

1.  What  are  the  disadvantages  and  ob¬ 

jections  to  a  concrete  henhouse,  provided 
same  were  built  mostly  of  ashes  and  stone, 
so  as  to  be  absorbent,  and  having  an  over¬ 
hang  of  about  12  inches  f>f  roof  all  around 
to  keep  rain  from  hitting  sides  and  walls 
of  building?  I  am  planning  to  build  a 
henhouse  10x40  feet,  and  am  undecided  as 
to  building  a  frame  or  concrete  structure. 
Would  like  advice,  especially  from  some¬ 
one  now  using  a  concrete  house.  2.  What 
breeds  of  ducks  can  be  successfuly  raised 
on  a  place  where  no  water  for  swimming 
is  available?  *  H.  s. 

Hawthorne,  N.  J. 

T.  Don’t  build  a  poultry  house  10  feet 
in  depth.  A  building  10x40  will  require 
100  running  feet  of  wall  for  400  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  A  building  20x20 
will  give  you  the  same  floor  area  with  20 
less  feet  of  wall  to  build.  Deep  buildings, 
up  to  20  feet,  are  more  comfortable  for 
tin*  fowls  and  more  economical  in  cost 
than  the  old-fashioned,  long,  narrow  ones. 
The  chief  objection  to  concrete  for  poul¬ 
try  houses  is  its  cost.  Unless  well  ven¬ 
tilated,  they  seem  more  damp  in  cold 
weather  because  of  the  condensation  of 
moisture  upon  the  cold  walls.  This  mois¬ 
ture  does  not  come  from  the  outside,  how¬ 
ever.  but  chiefly  from  the  bodies  of  the 
fowls.  It  condenses  less  readily  upon 
walls  of  wood  and  is  therefore  not  so 
much  in  evidence.  Hollow  wall  construc¬ 
tion  in  concrete  buildings  and  ample  ven¬ 
tilation  through  open  front  window’s  ob¬ 
viates  this  difficulty,  hut  frame  buildings 
will  probably  continue  to  be  preferred  by 
most  poultrymen  because  of  lower  first 
cost,  if  nothing  more. 

2.  Water  for  swimming  is  not  needed 

h.v  ducks,  except,  possibly,  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  Raise  I’ekins,  Indian  Runners, 
or  any  other  variety  that  you  prefer,  on 
dry  land,  as  is  done  on  a  large  scale  by 
those  who  make  duck  raising  for  market 
a  business.  M.  B.  D. 


Inspection  Invited,  no  catalog. 

Tom’s  River,  N.  J. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I)ay.ol<l  (thicka,  S5J 5  per  lOO 
Hatching  Kggs,  $15  per  lOO 

This  pen  was  selected  from  a  large  flock  t>y  an  expert 
from  Cornell  University. 

I.  DAVITT  VILLAGE  FARM  POESTENKILL,  N.  Y. 


chick 

bread 

better. 

cent. 


% 

■■  |  ft  a jr  Healthy  chicks  from  Record  Layers 

U  n  I U  rV  a  ROCKS  REDS  LEGHORNS 


Safe  delivery  guaranteed 


W 


Book  FREE 

F.  HILLPOT. 


Box  l. 


WYANDOTTES 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Trouble  with  Young  Chicks 

Two  years  ago  T  bought  a  hot  water  in¬ 
cubator,  850-egg  size,  and  a  coal-burning 
brooder.  I  had  good  success  in  hatching 
and  got  fine,  hearty  chicks,  but  after  about 
three  days  trouble  began.  Some  seemed 
to  have  bowel  trouble  of  some  sort ;  others 
just  seemed  to  droop  and  die  without  ap¬ 
parent  cause.  These  conditions  would 
continue  for  about  three  weeks,  when  the 
remaining  chicks  would  begin  to  thrive 
and  grow.  I  had  the  little  chicks  on  a 
cement  floor,  covered  with  dry,  clean  sand, 
with  a  half  inch  of  fine  cut  straw.  I 
cleaned  up  the  floor  twice  a  week.  _  I 
tried  a  couple  of  brands  of  expensive- 
foods.  but  liked  oatmeal,  corntneal, 
crumbs,  beef  scrap  and  skim-milk 
Losses  were  about  60  to  65  per 
Breeds  were  White  Leghorn  and 
Barred  Rocks.  As  soon  sis  possible  the 
chicks  were  allowed  to  go  in  covered  runs 
and  were  kept  in  a  cement  building  where 
chickens  had  never  been  kept.  My  neigh¬ 
bors  say  the  trouble  comes  from  over¬ 
heating. 

Holland,  Mich. 

Your  description  of  the  behavior  of 
these  chicks  leads  one  to  suspect  that  they 
were  infected  with  true  white  diarrhoea  of 
the  bacillary  type.  If  so,  the  only  remedy 
is  to  obtain  eggs  or  chicks  from  flocks  free 
from  this  disease,  not  using  the  survivors 
of  previous  hatchings  in  the  breeding  pen. 
This  i«  a  germ  disease  that  is  carried  by 
the  mother  hens  and  transmitted  by  them 
to  the  chick  through  the  egg.  Infected 
chicks  that  live  to  grow  up  may  continue 
the  trouble  for  generations,  making  chick 
rearing  impracticable  until  disease-free 
stock  is  obtained  from  some  source.  The 
disease  is  also  transmissible  through  the 
droppings  of  sick  chicks,  and  isolation  of 
these,  with  cleanliness  and  disinfection  of 
their  quarters,  is  necessary  to  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  the  trouble. 

The  large  brooder  heaters  that  permit 
chicks  to  choose  their  own  temperature, 
either  near  by  or  at  a  distance,  are  very 
satisfactory  and  should  do  away  with  tiie 
danger  from  over-heating.  Your  manage¬ 
ment  of  your  chicks  seems  to  have  been 
good  ;  they  should,  of  course,  be  given  an 
outdoor  run  as  soon  as  possible  and  should 
be  fed  soured  skiin-milk  from  the  time 
that  they  are  taken  from  the  incubator, 
making  it  by  preference  their  very  first 
food,  and  giving  it  in  practically  unlimit¬ 
ed  quantities  thereafter.  It  is  not  only  a 
valuable  food,  but  has  in  addition  some 
little  value  as  a  preventive  of  diarrhmal 
troubles.  A1,  B-  J?.,  , 


Keep  Setting  Hens 
Free  Irom  Lice 

Put  Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse 
Killer  in  the  nests  before  add¬ 
ing  the  litter  and  eggs,  then 
the  brood  will  come  off  free 
from  vermin.  Put  it  in  the 
dust  bath  — that’s  always  a 
good  thing  to  do.  All  fowls 
will  sift  it  into  the  feathers  and  the 
lice  will  be  quickly  killed.  Just  as 
good  for  animals  as  for  poultry. 
With  one  hand  stroke  the  hair  the 
wrong  way,  with  the  other  sift  in 
Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer. 
Especially  good  for  lousy  colts  and 
calves  right  now. 

GUARANTEED 
The  dealer  who  sells  you  Instant 
Louse  Killer  is  -  uthorized  to  refund 
your  money  if  it  does  not  do  as 
claimed. 

1  lb.  30c,  2Va lbs.  60c  ( except  in  Canada) 

Dr.  BESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


DR.HESS  Instant 
LOUSE  KILLER 
Kills  Lice 


SURPRISING  INCURATOR 

Bargain 

ONLY 


’v.ti 


70$t\  All 

>Steel 

JBody 

GALVANIZED 


96M 

for  the 
famous 

(liberty 

[Hatcher 

The  greatea*  in¬ 
cubator  value  at 
any  price.  Built 
round  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  heater:  nocold 
corners  which 
mean  unhatched 
eggs.  Perfect  regulation  of  heat, ventilation  and  moisture, 
roomy  chick  nursery,  visible  egg  chamber  easily  accessible, 
triple  wall,  water  jacketed  heat  flume,  eloping  egg  tray 
keeps  small  endB  of  eggs  always  downward-enables  chicks 
to  develop  more  perfectly.  Keonomical  to  oper-  fff*  QC 
ate.  So  well-built  it  lasts  a  life-time.  Pnceonly  VVoru 
Order  from  this  advertisement.  Send  check,  money  or 
express  order,  we  ship  at  once,  f .  o.  b.  Quincy,  Ill.  For 
shipment  by  parcel  post  include  postage  for  21  lbs.  weight. 

Jfvouaeen.uentir.-  gQ  DAYS’  TRIAL 

write  us  and  we  will  refund  all  money  you  have  paid.  Wo 
arc  responsible.  In  business  in  Chicago  46  years.  Ask  your 
banker.  You  also  need  our  splendid  ‘Liberty  Hover.  70 
chick  capacity, oil  heated, self  r«flrulntlng.  Weighs  14  lb.  S4.60f  .o.b 
Quincy,  III.  For  larger  Incubators  write  today  for  ttpecial  catalog 

B.  F.  Gump  Co.,  439  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  HL 


Tom 

Thrift 

5ays; 

“A  Maynard 
Incubator  will 
make  you  independent  of  the 
‘settin’  hen’  and  will  mean 
more  springers  going  to 
market  in  the  early  fall.” 

See  Page  781  of  “Your  Bargain 
Book.”  Here  you  will  find  a  variety 
of  incubators,  one  priced  as  low 
as  $5.50. 

“Your  Bargain  Book"  is  FREE. 
Send  today. 

The  Charles  William  Stores 

247  Stone  Building  NawYotLCUy  ' 


Save  the  Baby  Chicks 

Our  book.  "CARE  OF  BABY  CTTTCKS."  and  a. 
package  of  GEUilOZONB  are  the  best  lnouranco 
against  chick  losses.  Those  formerly  losing  mure  than 
half  they  hatched  now  ralso  better  than  90  per  cent. 
To  you  who  liavo  never  tried  GEItMOZONE,  wo  will 
sond  postpaid,  book  and  packaoe  as  above.  You  pay. 
If  satisfied,  75c;  CO  days’  trial.  Wo  trust  you. 

Prugglsta  and  seed  dealers  sell  GERMOZONE,  tha 
best  poultry  remedy  iaml  preventive.  For  old  amt 
young,  -bowel  trouble,  colds,  roup,  musty  or  spoiled 
food,  limber  neck,  chicken  pox,  sour  crop,  skin  disease, 
etc.  Sick  chinks  can’t  wait.  Do  it  now. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  469,  Omaha,  Neb. 

SICK  ANIMALS" 

“VET.”  BOOK  about  Horaes,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dog*  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphrey*’  Veterinary  Medicine*,  1J56 
William  Street,  New  York. 


me  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


631 


Every  chick  that  dies 
cuts  down  your  profit 

Up  to  a  certain  point  each 
chick  that  lives  simply  enables 
you  to  break  even  in  your  busi¬ 
ness  of  poultry  raising.  Beyond 
that  point  are  your  profits. 
Each  dead  chick  is  therefore 
a  reduction  of  those  profits* 

Save  your  chicks  by  using 

H-O 

STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED 

a  scientifically  mixed  feed  of 
sweet,  clean  grains,  steam- 
cooked  to  insure  digestibility. 

Many  poultry  raisers  have 
learned  by  experience  with 
H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 
that  with  no  more  effort  than 
before  they  can  show  a  bigger 
profit  than  before. 

H-0  Steam -Cooked  Chick 
Feed  saves  time  and  trouble, 
saves  chicks’  lives  and  speeds 
up  development — you  will  find 
it  truly  economical. 

Write  for  free  sample, 
prices  and  descriptive  folder. 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam- Cooked 
Chick  Feed  _ 

THE  H-O  COMPANY 

FEED  DEPARTMENT 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
License  No.  G-12996 

f  ohn  J.  Campbell,  Eastern  Sales  Agent,  Hartford.Conn. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes, 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Hue- 
coon.  Squirrels,  anil  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Fa 


White  Wyandoltes  ‘‘K  strain  »CA8 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  these  Standard- Bred  Egg 
Machines.  Quality  better  than  ever.  Prices  the 
same  as  usual— 1.  e..  S10  tier  hundred;  S6  pur  ,r,0;  $2 
per  15.  No  chicks  for  sale.  Book  your  orders  in 
advance,  if  possible  as  demand  exceeds  supply. 

E.  It.  1  N  I)  I.  It  II 1 1,1,,  "Old  Orchard  Firm,"  roiig)ikrfq>!.lt,  N.T. 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Pullets  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 

records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachiu,  New  York 

White  Wyandotte  Eggs  setting 

from  pure  English  strain.  Free  range,  SI  50  for  13; 
58  per  100.  Frank  M. Edwards, Water  Mill,  N.Y. 


Utility 


Keeler  and  Martin 


#  White  Wyandottes  layimr  stniins.  Eggs, 

$  1.75;  60—  $5,  prepaid.  IUIIIE  SICELOFF,  ItaniMur,  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHOOE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  P  A  It  A  DISK 
POULTRY  FARM,  ilox  It,  I’aradiae,  Peniia. 

SILVER  AND  WHITE  WYAN00TTES  WHITE 
RUFE  AN0  BARRED  ROCKS,  S  C  R  l' 
REDS  WHITE  L  E  G  H  0  R  N  S.  PEKIN  AND 
INDIAN  RDNNER  DUCKLINGS  AND  EGGS. 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoonixvillc,  Pa 

200,000  CHICKS  For  1919 

Seven  varieties.  Also  Brooders-300  !to  1.000  chick 
capacity  814.30  to  IS’-iO  each.  Catalogue  free 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Dept  II.  Richfield,  Pa. 

$.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

,r  -  and  Vigorous  Stock. 

*2.00  ncr  15.  $5.00  per  45.  Parcel  Post,  Delivered. 

H  W.  REHMEYER  .  .  TURNPIKE.  PA. 


TIFFANY’S 

SUPERIOR 

CHICKS 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Single  (  otnli  Eggs  from  strain  of  famous  winter 
layers.  Mid  winter  records  run  as  high  as  "3  o  28 
Egg- In  30  days.  $3  per  15.  0.  G.  L.  LEWIS  Paoli.  Pa. 

Buff  Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  15 — S2;  50-S5;  100-  59 

EMPIRE  CITY  POULTRY  YARDS.  R.  R  No  30.  Yonkers,  N  Y 

RUFF  Rnnif  EOUWI’or  HATCH  IN  11 
— —  ■  ■  Im  from  Vigorous,  free-range 

•took.  15— #21  »5  ]>er  6a  F.  A.  WENUOTKIl,  llurrl.on,  \.  r. 

60  Rrppdc  CHICKENS.  DUCKS  GEESE  TURKEYS 
oV,  GUINEAS.  HARES  AND  UOGS 

£*”£5  Eggs.  Large  Illustrated  tbitalog  Free 

EDWIN  A.  SOllDElt,  -  Tel  font,  l*a. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about,  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held*  at  Storrs  port  olliee  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  In  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
reed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  eacli  pen  in  the  current 
week,  ami  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Iteeord  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  foi  week  ending 
March  20,  1919: 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M .  Clark.  Conn . . . . . . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Glhnhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Jules  K.  Francois,  L.  1 .  . 

Laurel  Poultry  Kami, Quebec . 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario . 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich . 

ltock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  II.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y . 

Inglesido  Earns.  N.  Y .  . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College.  Oregon . 

R.  L.  Smith,  Maine  . 

11.  E.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Mass  . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen.  Mass . 

Chickat&wbut  Farms,  Mass . 

1>.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . 

II.  A  Wilson.  N.  II . 

Uolliston  Hill  Poultry  Kami,  Mass _ 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario . 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria,  B.  C . 

Herbert  L  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  _ 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Kami.  K.  1 . 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

Merry  tlioug lit  Kami, Conn . 

O  L.  Magrey,  Conn . 

Shadowbroox  Kami.  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 


Week 

10 

13 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

Cook  &  Porter,  Mass . 

IS.  Terry  Smith,  Conn . 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  II.  Lane,  Mass . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Kami,  N.J . 

Homer  P.  Doming.  Conn . 

Hopewell  Karins,  N.  J  . 

Pleasantvillc  Farms.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

Natick  Farm,  K.  X . 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass . . . ” 

Jacob  K.  Jansen.  Conn  . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  II . 


Harvey  A.  Drew,  N.  J . 

K.  W.  Cumpstone,  Conn . 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A,  Schwarz,  Cal . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 
Blue  AndaluslanClub  of  America, N.Y 
OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis. Ore. . .. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N.  Y . 

Itobt.  C,  Ogle.  N.Y . 

S.  G  McLean,  Conn . 

G lenhupe  Farm,  Mass . 

Edward  T.  Tnnissen,  N.  Y . 

Meadow  edge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Kirkup  Bros,  N.  Y . .  .  .  .  .  . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . ” 

lCxmore  Farms.  Pa . 

James  O  LeKevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadow  brook  Fa  rm.  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home. Conn . 

Frauds. K.  Lincolu,  Conn . 

P.  G  Platt,  Pa . 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation.  N.  Y . ” 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.Y . 

b.  8.  eiis,  n.  j . ;; 

Hollywood  Kami,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Kami,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . . 

Beck  Egg  Kami.  N.J . 

Westwood  Kami,  N.  Y . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Kami,  N.  J.!!...'.\‘ 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J  . 

R.  Lindsey  Ireland,  liy .  ..  .. 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pu... . 

Mount  Hope  Karin,  Mass .  .  . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . . 

Clifford  1.  Stoddard.  Conn . "" 

George  Phillips.  Conn . ’ 

J  W  Welch,  Neb . 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thnesen,  Conn . 

Oak  11111  Estate.  Pa .  \ 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . 

Tarbell  Farms,  N.  Y . 

Locust  Grove  Farm,  N.  j . " 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J _ . 

1).  Tailored,  Wash . 

M.  J.  Quaokenbusli.  N.J . 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y . . 

Herbert  O.  Maxhum.  R.  i..  . 

W.  B.  Kieft,  Ill . .. . . 

Ell  wood  Newton,  Ceun . 

C.  S  Green,  N.J . . 

Coleman  Miles,  111 . 


Total. 


43 

427 

50 

6(«’ 

45 

588 

39 

493 

27 

335 

31 

455 

30 

527 

27 

306 

27 

432 

36 

487 

20 

373 

19 

304 

32 

319 

37 

319 

50 

214 

51 

354 

30 

262 

36 

421 

44 

360 

31 

231 

40 

399 

26 

550 

39 

403 

33 

455 

24 

558 

30 

664 

16 

451 

7 

368 

26 

393 

31 

606 

25 

350 

28 

268 

31 

224 

45 

512 

34 

325 

45 

401 

27 

255 

25 

2?7 

37 

613 

34 

519 

30 

467 

28 

338 

45 

3 

522 

’’ 

479 

373 

21 

227 

41 

254 

25 

242 

30 

302 

33 

273 

29 

681 

22 

344 

26 

277 

34 

226 

30 

436 

23 

313 

30 

428 

36 

528 

34 

285 

26 

315 

32 

354 

30 

340 

30 

149 

34 

492 

35 

401 

21 

312 

26 

298 

31 

414 

29 

269 

3< 

245 

40 

576 

36 

335 

32 

233 

25 

270 

29 

417 

13 

366 

17 

44(1 

39 

484 

36 

392 

20 

327 

37 

322 

32 

212 

31 

241 

38 

300 

21 

460 

25 

155 

28 

357 

27 

300 

31 

224 

32 

207 

30 

507 

29 

386 

27 

202 

31 

384 

34 

274 

22 

219 

16 

216 

32 

254 

3073 

37027 

r'AQ«‘ 
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‘Baby  Food  for  Baby  Clucks 
SAVES  the  Chicks— RAISES  them  All 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  original,  guaranteed  Pratts  Baby  Chick 
Food.  No  ration  can  do  this  unless  it  contains,  in  proper  proportion, 
the  food  elements  required  to  build  bone,  muscle  and  feather — unlcr.3  it 
is  appetizing  and  easily  digested— unless  it  is  made  of  high  grade  materials. 

Pratts  Baby  Chick  Food 

meets  these  conditions  now  as  it  always  has.  The  time-tested  formula  has  never 
been  changed.  The  original  Pratts  is  slightly  higher  in  first  cost  than  imita¬ 
tions  which  are  inferior,  but  it  is  the  cheapest  food  as  judged  by  results,  by 
'  number,  size  and  quality  of  chicks  raised.  i 

Guaranteed  Satisfactory  jBKSSS^SKkh.  SoM  by  Dealers 

or  Money  Back,  y  \  Everywhere • 


Other  profit-insuring  poultry  nece*»ities  are  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator.  Pratt*  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy,  Pratt*  LJf e  Killers,  Pratts  Disinfectant.  Use  them  to  prevent  disease,  to  increase  growth 
and  production.  T hey  are  ail  guaranteed .  Write  for  FREE  Poultry  Booiu 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Toronto  £ 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

f till  lend  tho  40  pens  in  the  American  class  at  Vine- 
land  International  ICtrg  Laying  anil  Breeding  contest 
at  the  end  of  the  120th  week.  Won  special  premium 
jriven  by  N.  J.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  <»n  old  male 
for  best  utility  bird  in  American  cla^sat  New  Jersey 
State  Championship  Show  held  at  Trenton,  January, 
from  ©Id  j)irfjg  selected  for  heavy  eg? 


101U.  vm«»  mins  u>r  neavy  egg 

rmidnction  mated  to  272  and  278-egg  cockerels,  S4 
for  16;  520  per  100.  Kggs  fi  n  yearlings,  same 
strain.  S3  for  15;  SI  5  100.  Nothin*  sold  but  what 
we  raise  on  our  own  farm.  No  baby  chicks. 

Colts  Neck.  N.  J. 


GARRET  W.  BUCK. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  First  Honors  and  Outlayed 
the  2600  birds  in  the  Five  Miss¬ 
ouri  Laying  Contests  (Under 
Govt.  Supervision)  Including  the 
Famous  English  Laying  Strains. 
Also  made  the  remarkable  winter 
month  record  of  134  eggs  in  Jan. 
Cir.  Free.  Large  Catalog  a  dime. 
1.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Barred  JbLoclvS 

Eggs  for  1  ; itching,  $8  per  100.  Day-old  ch irks.  $  18  per 

00.  A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching  e*irs  from  nap  nested  hens  bred  for  heavy 

laying.  J.  F.  FrancnU,  We*th am pton  Bench,  N.  Y 


Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds andsingleComb While  Leg¬ 
horns.  We  own  the  famous  Sanborn  ilock  of  Rods; 
evory  breeder  with  a  trapnest  record.  Place  your 
order  for  BabyChix  at  once.  A  few  more.liigii  record 
breeding  males  for  sale.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  50,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Mahogany  REDS 

Lolored  Rnodo  Islan d  Reds.  Breeders  selected  many 
years  for  their  persistent  Kali  and  Winter  lay¬ 
ing.  EGGS.  52  50  for  15:  57  for  50;  512  for  100.  Write 
for  circular.  C.  QUACKENBUSH,  Box  800,  Darien,  Conn. 

and  Hatching  Eggs 

Healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock 


Baby  Chicks 

S.  C.  REDS.  R.  c. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
B.  P.  ROCKS 
W.  WYANDOTTES 


Best  laying  strains  only.  Mod¬ 
erate  price.  Circular  free. 

CHICK  FARM.  R.  W.  WAGNER.  Prop. 

East  Northport,  Now  York 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS  Eggs 

from  laree.  uniformly  dark  red  stock,  bred  fo-  win¬ 
ter  laying.  Vibert-Owen*  cross.  $3  tor  15. 

O.  G.  L.  L  K  XV  IS,  -  Paoli,  Peuna. 

RosaComhRi’ri  HATCHING  EGGS  from  birds  red  to  the 

“  skin  Us"  heavy-laying  strain.  512 
per  100:  S3  per  15.  EDGAR  HAMMONO.  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Lighting  the  Henhouse 

I  have  ti  large  henhouse  under  my  barn, 
and  I  am  thinking  of  using  some  kind  of 
will  not  interfere  with  the  iu- 
What  kind  of  light  should  I 
W  inter V  I  mean  to  light  it 
morning  for  the  hens  to  see  to 
to  a  great  expense. 

it.  M. 


light  that 
sura  nee. 
use  next 
night  and 
eat.  I  cannot  go 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


R  C  REDS  EGGS  from  Bred-to-Lay.  Blue 

n.  U.ntuo,  «-UUO  RibhonVVinncrs.  $3  set  of 

15.  $12  per  100.  CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  Gettysburg.  Pa.  R.D.2 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  ^ GS  K0H 


Vigorous  Stock. 


_  so  per  15;  #7  per  100. 
Free  Range.  B.  H.  OWEN,  Rhlnebeek,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  leghorns,  lie.;  Rocks,  lie. 
Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 

A.  1.  U  YEIt,  McAllstervIlle.  Pa. 


1  lie  kind  of  light  used  is  immaterial, 
so  tar  as  results  are  concerned.  It  is 
simply  necessary  to  have  light  enough  to 
enable  the  fowls  to  pick  up  their  grain 
limn  the  litter  and  to  keep  them  from 
letiiing  to  their  perches  before  they  are 
ted.  In  your  location  it  would  seem  as 
though  electric  lights  would  be  available, 
and  they,  of  course,  are  the  most  con¬ 
venient  of  all.  \\  hile  lanters  might  be 
used,  the  danger  from  fire  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  increased  and  their  care  each 
day  would  involve  considerable  labor.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  use  artificial  lights 
both  night  and  morning,  evening  lights 
until  eight  or  nine  o’clock  being  sufficient. 


CHICKS! 

Rnhu  Hhiplrc  10.000  each  week;  20  varieties;  utility  and 
llalljf  01110  55  exhibition  stock,  list  free;  Toulouse 
Geese.  Stamps  appreciated.  SPENCER  KATCHERY,  Spencer,  Ohia 

Wv-Har  Chirks  best  valii  b 

VV  y  Udl  V^lllLKS  s,  c.  white  Leghorns 
Trapnestod  stock.  Eggs,  chicks. 
WY.HAR  POULTRY  FARM,  Denton,  Md. 

A**  I, _  Prompt  shipments  by  parcel  post,  prepaid 
!«niCKS  un<1  safo  delivery  guaranteed.  S.  e.  White 
and  Brown  I.egh<>  ns  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
Catalog  Free.  TI1K  CYCLONE  HATCIIEUY.MilIcrsiown.ru. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  'w.  * 

White  Rock.  fls.  Reils.*I7.  Yl.iy  and  Jui 


i  stock.  $13.51)  per 
Ihir.  Rock,  $1(>. 
iy  and  June.  Parcel  post 
prepaid  MAPLES  W  HITE  1.E8HOKN  FARM,  R.  F.  a.,  Teltard.  Pi. 


For  Sale— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  Oak  Hill  Strain 

Winners  in  the  North  American  International  Egg 
Laying  t’onipetition,  1918.  Barron  Contest  Winner* 
for  foundation  stock.  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks,  Cockerel*, 
1  ullets.  \\  rite  your  wants.  Circular  free.  We  ship  to 
any  part  of  tho  world.  OAK  HILL  ESTATE.  Uniantown.  ?*. 


White  Leghorn*.  Red*  f  \ 

Wrandottee.  Ancon  as  r  1,1  . 
Pekin  A  Runner  Duck*  A^  VJ  VA 

breeding  farm,  net  a  Mg  HatcheTif’^J 


"After  travelling  2.000  mile*  your  egg*  gave 
80  per  cent  hatch — better  results  than  I  eb- 
talned  rrono  the  egg*  of  flv«  other  breeders." 
— R  L.  Rash.  Purple  8prlngs.  Alberta.  Can. 

"From  tny  order  of  1.800  eggs  I  hatched 
1.48#  perfect  chicks.  After  ttx  weeks  all  but 
100  ire  Hive. " — Coffman  Shenk.  Denbigh.  Va. 


American  Poultry  Almanac  c*l0^ 

we  breed  the  300-egg  hen  Plain  scientific  fact* 
How  we  toi»  medals  at  the  erw-layinq  contests. 
HOPEWELL  FARMS.  Bo\R,.  Hopewell,  NJ, 


Park's  and  Thompson B. R. Chix  gr o  w nett o"T 

Mar  18c;  Apr.,  17c;  May,  16c.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Keh! 
and  Mnr.,  20c;  Apr.,  18c:  May,  17c.  (Engli«h  S.  (’. 
v\  .  Leghorn,  15c;  Hatches  weekly.)  Parcel  post  pre- 
Paith  MAPLES  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM.  R.  F.  D. ,  Telford,  Pa. 


QUEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.irrnn  Fminrtatinn  i 

if? 


**1S*  r..  t  (Barron  Foundation) 

ft/  A  High  producing  winter  layers  tnat  will 
multiply  your  profits.  We  guarantee  87% 
fertility  in  our  eggs.  Our  hicks  are  strong 

.  and  easy  to  raise.  Descriptive  folder  full  of 
4;  worth-while  information  free  on  request. 

QUEEKSBURY  FAiiMS  • J; 


Utility  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy-laying  strain;  line  bred  for  the  last 
eleven  years  tor  etic  production,  late  moulting,  size 
and  vigor.  I>ity-ol<i  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 

for  sale,  i’ircnlar  on  request. 

BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills.  N.Y. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Day-Old  Thicks  Find  Getniy  free  circular  bef  ore  you 

order  chicks,  tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  drearest 
myer.and  most  profitable  breed  on  e&i  ih. write  today.  Also 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  Pitistown  N  J 


BABY 

$2  )  per  100 

CHICKS 

After  March  21 

$16  per  lOO 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strain* 
and  contest  record*.  EGOS  produced 
every  day  in  year.  Great  vh.cm.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspection 
invited.  Custom  hatching. 

Phonr  Ptainaboro  fits 

Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  &o”n?omnhd!fcr.-.fN05: 


Tom  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  hf™™ 

lading  liens  mated  with  high  pedigree  cockerels 
week-  S2  her  J5.  8.^0  guarantee. 
HKaHmIIT  HHOS.,  Cozyeroft  Poultry  Farm,  W««t  HTlIlnrton,  (’onn 

Stone’s  S.  G.  White  Leghorns  ^!U,ee 

,  ,  ,  ,  .  0  laised  yearling 

bleeders,  selected  for  size,  vitality  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion  according  to  Cornell  methods.  Baby  chicks 
Cockerels.  Hatching  Eggs.  ELMER  R  STONE.  Clyde  N  if' 


Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns  {rKUa^gf 

One  K>t,  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  ti  e 

0Dnnirom.rTvJi7‘.,,iy.cks-  Vv  rite  for  circular.  WILLOW 

BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Alien  H.  BtilfUey.  Prop  .  Odessa  N  T. 

Utility  WHITE  LEttHORTJS 

Hatching  Eggs,  5810  per  100.  Day-old  chicks  $‘JO 
per  100.  March,  April  and  May  delivery.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  IV.  W.  WALLACE,  HOME. 
WOOD  FARM,  Pleasantvillc.  Westchester  Co.,  N.Y. 

Quality  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

year-old  breeders  that  carry  the  blood  of  the  famous 
1  enna.  Poultry  Eann  strain.  These  hens  are  handled 
especially  to  produce  strong,  healthy  chicks  that 
live  and  grow.  *15  per  1(10  for  April  and  May. 

Krook-Mde  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  j 


WhiteLeghorn  Baby  Chixs  aiKg 


HATCH- 

_EGGS 

from  a  snperior  layiug  strain.  All  farm  raised  on 
tree  range.  CHAS.  TAYLOR.  Liberty,  N.Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS  -DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

From  Barons  strain  8.  C.  White  Leghorn*.  Sired  l.y  <\,r- 
neH  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  The  tUrshmie  Houie  S  Poultry  Farm 
Box  lit  Mouniuiiulale,  Sullivan  Co  ,  N  Y.  Phone  17  F-ll 


BARRON  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  at  514  per  100;  $65  per  500;  future  or  immedi- 
late  special  delivery.  5,000  each  week.  Order  now 
High  egg  bred  stock  most  profitable  and  persistent 
layer*  Lay  mgt’ontests  winners.  Valuable  catalogue 

free.  Vale  Leohorn  Farm,  Q.  Devries,  Owner,  Zeeland,  Micb 


1st 

Prize 


S.C.BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Winners  at  N.  ».  S.  Fair.  1918;  ILchesler,  1919.  Ne  hahy  cluck.  In,  sale 

Heavy  egg-laying  strain,  bred  for  !)  vears  Prices  of 
cockerels  ranging  from  $3  to  $10. Utility  pens.$l O. 
Booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  Utility.  15  for 
,  IDO  tor  99s  Quality  irnarrinteed.  (  it  cu  ar 
ami  Mating  List  for  stamp.  Walter  V  Olney,  Naples.  N  Y. 


Trapnested  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  clVfui 

result  of  5  years  trap-nesting  and  scientific  breed- 
2  1  matings  of  liens  with  records  201  up 

to  271.  and  high  pedigreed  males.  All  my  breeding 
hens  have  records  over  175. 

H.  O.  Bligh,  West  Willington,  Conn.  1 


‘Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  o,  my 
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March  12, 1919 
The  Brown  Fence 
and  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  —  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  fence  the 
11th  and  it  is  all  O.  K. 
I  think  1  made  about 
$30  by  getting  it  of 
you. 

Yours  very  truly, 
ED.  MALL. 
Sardinia,  Ohio, 
E.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  OFFER 

ON  FENCE  AND  ROOFING^^ 

SAVED 

$30 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Mail  Coupon  For  Bargain  Offer 


Chas.  Rowe  of  Stella,  Mo.,  saved  $56.00  on  one  order* 

N.  Leggett,  Boulder,  Colo.,  saved  $60.00  on  his  order, 

J.  E.  Johnson,  Camden,  Tenn.,  saved  10c  per  rod. 

J.  Sibley,  Benton,  Ohio,  saved  12c  a  rod. 

You  can  make  a  saving  like  that,  too,  if 
you  act  quick  and  write  for  my  Special  Bargain 

Offers  on  Fencing  and  Ready  Roofing.  This  Bargain  Book 
will  open  your  eyes  on  Fence  prices —  you  will  see,  when 
you  get  this  book,  why  over  600,000  farmers  prefer  to  buy  their  fencing  from 
BROWN  on  my  money-saving,  direct  from  factory,  freight  prepaid  plan.  This 
Bargain  Book  gives  you  my  present  low  prices  on  all  styles  of  fencing. 

And-Ready  Roofing,  Too! 

Direct  from  Factory,  Freight  Paid 

I  sell  Ready  Roofing  on  the  same  money-saving  plan  that 
I  sell  fencing — get  my  low  prices  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Not  only  are  my  prices 
lower,  but  the  high  quality  of  Brown 
Fence,  which  is  made  of  genuine 
Basic,  Open  Hearth  Wire,  heavily 
galvanized  —  and  Ready  Roofing  made 
of  best  quality  Wool  Felt  and  Asphalt, 
insurelonger  life  and  less  repair  __ 
cost.  Remember,  I  pay  freight 
right  to  your  town— no  extras— 
my  low  prices  quoted  in  my 
Special  Bargain  Book  are  all 
you  pay  and  I  absolutely  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction.  Send  for 
Bargain  Book  TODAY — let  me 
save  you  enough  money  on 
your  fencing  or  ready  roofing 
to  go  a  long  way  toward  pay¬ 
ing  your  taxes. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE 
&  WIRE  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


browns 
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The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 

Depl.  D,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  —  Send  me  F  R  E  E  and 
postpaid  your  Special  Bargain  Book  on 
Fencing  and  Ready  Roofing. 


Name. 


Town. 


State . . . R.  F.D . 


A  FARM  FENCE  FAMINE! 

If  you  will  need  fence  next  spring  and  know 
where  you  can  buy,  DO  IT  NOW,  even  if  you  have  to 
borrow  the  money.  Don’t  wait  for  t>e  price 
to  come  down  nor  buy  more  than  you  will  really 
need,  for  many  will  have  to  go  without.  Reason 
for  this  prediction  explained  in  our  “Pence  Famine 
Bulletin.”  Free  for  the  asking.  Not  at  all;  you’re  welcome. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  C0.f  23  Maumee  St,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


This  is  a  dairying  section.  Holstein 
cows  are  in  fair  demand  and  bring  from 
$125  to  $160,  milk  being  sold  by  the  cwt. 

|  to  receiving  stations  and  shipped  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  We  are  having  a  mild  spell,  plenty 
of  rain,  snow  disappearing  fast ;  farmers 
are  hauling  on  wagons.  Not  many  pota¬ 
toes  planted  in  this  section;  buyers  are 
paying  $1  per  bn.,  market  dull.  Eggs 
have  been  high  all  Winter;  have  dropped 
recently  to  60c  per  doz.  Butter,  60c  per 
lb. ;  Yellow  Eye  beans.  $6  per  bu. ;  native 
turnips,  .$1  per  bu. ;  hay,  first  grade,  .$18 
per  ton ;  straw,  $18  per  ton ;  oats.  22 
lbs.,  80c ;  bran,  $2.80 ;  meal,  $1.55 ; 
cracked  corn,  .$1.55;  middlings,  $2.80; 
mixed  feed,  $2.00.  W.  H.  B. 

Washington  Co.,  Me. 

Wheat,  $2.15  to  $2.25 ;  corn,  $1.65  to 
$1.75 ;  oats,  75  to  80c ;  potatoes,  $1 ; 
cornmeal,  farmer  has  to  pay  $07  per  ton  ; 
bran,  farmer  lias  to  pay  $50  per  ton ; 
middlings,  farmer  has  to  pay  $51  per 
tdn ;  bay,  .$23  to  $27  per  ton  ;  Timothy 
seed,  $4.50  to  $5  per  bu. ;  Red  clover, 
$23  to  .$20  per  bu. ;  Alsike,  .$17  to  $19 
per  bu. ;  Alfalfa,  $12.50  to  $14  per  bu. ; 
beans,  hand-picked,  $4.50  to  $5  per  bu.; 
broilers,  dressed.  50c ;  fowls,  dressed,  38 
to  42c;  pork,  $17  to  $22  per  cwt.;  butter, 
dairy,  42  to  45c;  eggs,  50  to  70c.  _  Cattle 
are  selling  at  the  country  auctions  at 
very  high  prices :  it  is  not  unusual  to 
hear  of  $125  to  $150  being  paid.  Horses 
are  low.  whether  the  tractor  or  what  is 
the  cause,  but  it  is  doubtful  unless  a 
farmer  raises  extra  choice  large  drafters 
whether  it  pays.  A  good  two-year-old 
steer  or  heifer  will  bring  as  much  as  a 
two-year-old  colt,  and  in  many  cases 
more,  and  I  am  mighty  sure  that  it  costs 
less  to  raise  the  steer  than  it  does  the 
colt,  and  if  the  colt  gets  blemished  there 
is  no  comparison  as  to  the  value.  c.  i. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  was  a  good  quantity  of  wheat 
sown  here  last  Fall,  and  it  has  stood 
the  Winter  remarkably  well  for  so  open 
a  season.  I  think  farmers  as  a  class  did 
well  last  year,  but  they  do  not  seem  very 
optimistic  at  this  time.  Men  who  will 
rent  farms  can  get  almost  anything  they 
want ;  farmers  seem  to  give  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  opportunities  to  those  who  will 
work  on  shares.  Help  is  very  scarce  and 
high.  Horses  very  low,  unless  very  large 
and  good  quality.  Cows  from  $00  to 
$150.  as  to  quality.  Hay  selling  at  auc¬ 
tion  at  $18  to  $21,  good  quality  ;  oats,  70 
to  90c  per  bu.  I  was  at  one  Auction  and 
with  a  good  crowd  oats  could  not  be  sold 
at  70c.  Barley,  $1.05  to  $1.13.  g.  b.  o. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  dairying  community  mostly. 
The  milk  goes  to  Scranton  at  League 
prices.  The  farmers  are  getting  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  corporation  to  handle  milk  and 
buy  feed,  with  headquarters  at  the  county 
seat.  The  open  Winter  has  probably  in¬ 
jured  the  hay  and  Winter  grain  to  some 
extent.  We  are  hoping  for  an  early 
Spring.  All  things  are  bringing  good 
prices  at  auction.  Current  prices  for 
products  are:  Cows,  $100  to  $200  for 
grades ;  horses,  $100  up ;  chickens,  live, 
34c;  hogs,  22c,  dressed;  eggs,  35c;  oats. 
85c;  wheat,  $2.10;  potatoes,  85c;  hay, 
$20,  loose.  We  are  paying  for  mill  feeds 
as  follows:  Cottonseed,  $3.10;  oilmeal, 
$8.20;  corn.  $2.90;  gluten,  $3.10:  bran. 
$2.70;  wheat  feed,  $2.70.  Farm  help  is 
scarce  and  wages  high.  S.  H.  Y. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 


The  United  States  Separator  was  good 
enough  several  years  ago  to  set  the  world’s 
record  for  close  skimming,  but  that  was 
only  a  milestone  in  its  development.  Refine¬ 
ments  of  construction  and  operation,  since  added, 

have  anticipated  every  need  of  the  modem  dairy. 

*  !  ,r 

Within  two  years  seven  exclusive  patents  have 
been  granted  on  the  United  States  Disc  Separator. 
Mechanical  perfection  has  been 
added  to  perfect  skimming. 

Why  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  the  best;  see  the  United 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Chicago  Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City 

U.  S.  Farm  Lighting  Plants  and  Engines 

Watch  your  newspaper  for  this  Advertisement  tellino  where  you  can  see  the 
United  states  Separator.  Agents  and  dealers  wanted  in  some  localities. 


U'TME, 

nitbb 

STATE' 

DISC  SEPARATOR 


We  are  ’seated  about  18  miles  north  of 
Pittsburg  on  the  banks  of  the  Allegheny 
River.  In  a  radius  of  six  miles  the  pop¬ 
ulation  is  about  00,000.  about  half  for¬ 
eign  born  and  colored,  with  numerous  sa¬ 
loons  owned  by  foreign-born  people.  Nu¬ 
merous  workships  and  mines,  wages  high¬ 
er  than  evCr  known  around  the  mines. 
Land  is  selling  from  $500  to  $1,000  per 
acre  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  from 
the  river,  and  land  can  be  bought  for 
from  $40  to  $50  per  acre  with  coal  and 
gas  reserved  eight  or  10  miles  back  in  the 
country.  Farming  is  deplorably  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  farmers  take  life  very  easy  ;  keep 
a  few  cows  and  sell  their  milk  to  the  mid¬ 
dleman.  who  has  about  as  much  as  the 
producer.  Nearly  all  sell  thuir  milk  and 
buy  oleomargarine.  Most  of  the  land  is 
very  poor.  It  has  been  a  very  mild  Win¬ 
ter.  The  farmers  take  no  interest  in 
stock ;  all  horses  and  cows  bought,  no 
Sheep  and  occasionally  a  farmer  with  a 
.couple  of  pigs.  There  is  only  one  farm¬ 
hand  within  five  miles.  About  on^-third 
of  the  milk  is  shipped  here,  and  sells  for 
36c  per  gal.  Milk  is  all  sold  by  the  gal¬ 
lon;  had  retailed  for  15c  per  qt.  The 
town  folks  depend  on  the  middleman  for 
their  vegetables.  All  mill  feed,  $50  to 
$100  per  ton;  hay.  $30;  straw,  $18; 
wheat,  $2.30;  oats.  90c;  corn,  $2.10;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $2;  dressed  pork,  28  to  30c.  per 
lb. ;  apples,  7  to  10c  per  lb.  No  fruit  in 
the  county.  Cabbage,  5  to  10c  per  head: 
pumpkins,  15  to  25c  each.  The  fuel  used 
is  gas  and  coal,  which  is  abundant,  and 
the  consumer  is  charged  high  prices  for 
same.  B.  C.  M. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 


“Why  do  you  sign  your  name  Norali?” 
asked  a  teacher  of  one  of  the  Chinese  boys 
in  his  class.  “Don’t  you  know  that 
Norali  is  a  girl’s  name?”  “O,  ho.”  was 
the  reply.  “Norali  is  the  name  of  the 
famous  American  who  built  the  ark.” — 
Lutheran.... 


Strong 

and 

Handsome 

Craine  Triple  Wall  Silos 
are  the  strongest  silos 
made  and  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  ugly,  bother¬ 
some  loose  hoops  and  lugs. 

They  harmonize  with  the  finest 
farm  buildings,  because  of 
their  smooth,  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance,  effected  by  the  fa¬ 
mous,  patented,  continuous 
Crainelox  covering,  w  hich 
forms  the  3rd  and  outside 
wall.  Inside  is  an  inner  wall 
of  closely  fitted  staves,  in  be¬ 
tween  is  a  wall  of  special, 
thick  weather-proof  felt. 

This  3-wall  construction  keeps 
keeps  warmth  in  and  cold  out ; 
it  is  a  real  air-tight  frost-re¬ 
pelling  and  strongly  supported 
silo.  Once  erected,  it  stays 
put  without  tinkering. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  re¬ 
building  old  twisted,  tipped 
and  collapsed  stave  silos  into 
beautiful  3-wall  Craine  Silos 
at  about  y>  the  cost  of  a  new 
one.  Get "  our  plan  for  re¬ 
building  old  silos. 

Send  today  for  free  literature , 
prices  and  early  order  discounts 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  110  t  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  Tires 

Service-giving  —  firsts — serial 
number  on  casing  —  guaranteed 
for  3500  miles,  and  in  most  cases 
give  4000.  The  biggest  tire  value 
on  the  market. 


Non-skid 

Price 

Grey  Tubes 

30x3 

12.50 

?3.00 

30x3% 

15.50 

3.50 

32x3 >i 

18.00 

8.75 

81  x4 

25.00 

4.50 

32x4 

25.50 

4.75 

33x4 

20.50 

5.00 

84x4 

27.00 

5.25 

34x4  R. 

35.50 

0.00 

35x4  Vi 

37.50 

6.25 

30x4  Vi 

38.00 

6.50 

35x5 

43.00 

7.00 

37x5 

45.00 

7.50 

Take  A 

per  cent,  off 

for  cash  with 

order. 

10  per  cent,  deposit  required 

on  all  C.  O,  1).  orders. 

R.  K.  TIRE  CO. 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Light  Weight 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  built  right— for  farmers  who  want  an  en¬ 
gine  to  do  many  Jobs  In  many  places,  instead  of  one 
job  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet— no  jumping,  no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Governed.  Sehebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley.  Runs  at  any  speed. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  be 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be¬ 
sides  doing  all  regular  farm1 
work,  it  is  original  and  sue- 
ccssful  engine  for  Binder. 

8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs.  Mayl 
be  mounted  on  hay  baler.1 
Not  cheap  but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.  Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
847  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


For  All  Farm  Work 


4  io  20  H.R 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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THE  HENYARD 


Soft-shelled  Eggs 

I  have  about  !)0  hens  this  Winter,  15 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  about  50  R.  I. 
Reds  (pullets)  and  remainder  of  flock 
mixed  pullets  and  yearlings.  I  am  both¬ 
ered  very  much  with  thin  shells;  scarcely 
a  day  but  some  are  broken  in  handling. 
I  cannot  take  them  to  market  without 
finding  broken  ones.  They  are  fed  cracked 
corn  and  buckwheat,  equal  parts,  quite 
some  oats,  and  some  mixed  feed  (ground) 
as  a  dry  mash  ;  are  fed  mangel  beets 
every  day.  always  oyster  shells  and  grit 
before  them.  They  have  had  also  plenty 
of  meat  (horse  meat)  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  They  are  not  laying  very  well.  20 
to  25  daily.  I  put  150  dozen  or  more  in 
water-glass  every  Spring,  but  they  are 
hardly  fit  for  that.  w.  j.  s. 

Catskill.  X.  Y. 

liens  will  sometimes  lay  soft-shelled 
eggs  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
unlimited  amounts  of  lime  in  available 
form  before  them.  This  is  evidently  due 
to  some  disturbance  of  function  hot  con¬ 
nected  with  the  lime  supply  in  their  food. 
Close  confinement,  with  heavy  feeding, 
may  be  responsible  in  your  case  and  you 
will  probably  find  the  trouble  diminishing 
as  soon  as  the  fowls  get  out  upon  range. 
If  you  have  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  avail¬ 
able  you  should  put  a  forkful  of  that 
into  their  pen  each  day  as  a  “tonic.’' 
“appetizer,”  “blood  purifier,”  “shell 
maker.”  and  anything  else  that  you  like 
to  call  it.  while  the  hens  are  profiting  by 
your  thoughtfulness.  M.  B.  n. 


Mixed  Poultry;  Transferring  Bees 

1.  T  have  Brown  Leghorns  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Is  there  any  loss  in  utility 
as  egg  layers  in  the  resultant  mixed 
breeds  if  they  are  left  together?  If  so. 
why?  2.  I  have  three  hives  of  bees, 
hived  in  old  boxes.  I  wish  to  transfer 
them  to  new  standard  hives.  How  must 
I  do  it?  o.  k. 

Muirkirk.  Md. 

1.  Xo  one  could  say  what  the  actual 
effect  upon  egg  production  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  flock  would  be  if  these  breeds 
were  crossed,  but  the  resultant  progeny 
would  be  a  nondescript  type  inferior 
in  many  ways  to  either  breed  kept  pure. 
They  would  lack  the  size  and  uniformity 
of  type  of  the  Wyandottes  and  would  lay 
brown  or  tinted  eggs  inferior  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  market  value  to  those  of  the 
Leghorns.  As  in  other  crosses,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  many  years  of  painstaking  labor 
in  breeding  would  be  destroyed  in  one 
generation.  They  would  be  egg-laying 
fowls,  however,  and  their  flesh  would  be 
quite  as  wholesome  for  food  as  that  of 
any  bird. 

2.  The  following  method  of  transfer¬ 
ring  bees  from  one  hive  or  box  to  an¬ 
other  is  known  as  the  Heddon  short 
method ;  it  is  simple  and  practicable. 
For  it  you  will  need  to  make  a  shallow 
bee  carrying  box.  without  cover,  that  will 
just  fit  over  the  old  box  hive  after  the 
cover  of  that  is  removed.  If  your  three 
box  hives  are  of  different  size,  make  a 
box  to  fit  the  smallest  and  use  strips  of 
wood  to  fill  the  open  spaces  when  “drum¬ 
ming”  the  others.  This  box  will  re¬ 
semble  an  ordinary  super  fitted  with  a 
bottom.  Whenever  honey  is  coming  in. 
preferably  during  the  fruit  bloom  of 
Spring,  set  the  old  box  hive  to  be  emp¬ 
tied  of  its  bees  off  from  its  stand  and 
replace  it.  with  the  new  hive  fitted  up 
with  frames  and  foundation.  Face  en¬ 
trance  of  new  hive  same  way.  After 
lightly  smoking  the  bees  in  the  old  box 
hive,  remove  all  or  a  portion  of  its  cover 
and  invert  your  carrying  box  over  it. 
Now  drum  upon  the  sides  of  the  old  hive 
until  nearly  all  of  the  bees  have  gone  up 
into  your  carrying  box.  Take  this  to  the 
new  hive  on  the  old  stand  and  dump  the 
bees  in  front  of  its  entrance.  You  may 
drum  the  old  hive  again  for  more  bees, 
if  necessary,  but  your  success  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  your  getting  the  queen  into 
the  new  hive  with  her  bees.  T’nless  she 
goes  with  them  they  will  not  stay.  Set 
the  old  box  with  its  remaining  bees  a 
little  way  away  from  its  original  stand 
and  face  its  entrance  in  another  direction 
from  that  which  it  originally  had.  After 
three  weeks  the  brood  in  this  old  box 
will  have  hatched  nut  in  care  of  what 
bees  remained  in  it  .and  these  may  be 
drummed  out  in  like  manner  and  carried 
to  reinforce  the  new  hive.  Smoke  both 
lightly  before  making  this  addition  and 
put  a  queen  excluder  in  front  of  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  new  hive  if  you  do  not  wish 
any  newly-hatched  queens  to  enter  with 
the  second  lot  of  bees  to  dispute  possess¬ 
ion  of  the  hive  with  their  mother.  Any 
newly-hatched  queens  remaining  outside  I 
the  excluder  may  be  used  in  other  swarms 
or  destroyed.  If  this  work  is  done  while  | 
the  bees  are  at  work  in  the  fields,  these 

jt  broad  will  return  to  the  new  hive  upon 
the  stand  from  which  their  old  one  was 
removed  and.  if  they  find  their  queen 
there,  will  stay.  As  said,  the  success  of 
the  method  depends  upon  getting  the 
queen  into  the  new  hive  with  her  bees 
and.  if  you  wish  to  make  sure  that  you 
have  done  it.  you  can  place  a  queen  ex¬ 
cluder  before  the  entrance  of  the  new 
hive  before  drumming  and  then  watch  to 
see  that  the  queen  is  there  after  all.  or 
nearly  all.  of  the  other  bees  have  entered  i 
their  new  quarters.  If  your  eyesight  is  1 
keen,  you  may  see  her  enter  without  de¬ 
laying  her  by  the  use  of  an  excluder. 

M.  B.  D. 


Starting  in  the  Poultry  Business 

I  am  going  to  start  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  Could  you  give  me  a  plan  for  a 
henhouse  for  1,0(10  hens  and  200  turkeys? 
I  want  to  build  at  moderate  expense. 
How  much  land  does  it  require  for  1.000 
birds?  I  have  one  70-egg  incubator,  and  I 
am  going  to  purchase  one  larger.  Could 
you  give  me  a  figure  of  how  much  T  could 
clear,  net  profit,  annually?  How  much 
help  will  it  require  to  take  care  of  this? 
Is  it  better  to  have  stove  in  the  henhouse? 
Does  it.  require  light?  Shall  I  keep  all 
the  birds  in  the  same  building?  Does  it 
require  a  floor?  Can  I  keep  200  turkeys 
with  hens?  Could  I  ship  my  eggs  and 
birds  to  a  distant  market  without  license? 

.X.  B. 

For  a  person  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  poultry  business,  the  only  sensible 
plan  is  to  content  one’s  self  with  a  very 
moderate  sized  flock  until  he  has  learned 
to  handle  that  profitably.  To  build  and 
equip  a  plant  for  1.000  fowls  would  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  money,  and.  after¬ 
ward.  the  most  expert  management,  to 
prevent  financial  ruin.  This  is  something 
that  no  one  should  attempt  until  years  of 
experience  have  taught  him  the  business. 
It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  there  will 
be  no  “net  profits,”  but  only  disastrous 
loss,  if  you  attempt  to  launch  into  the 
poultry  business  upon  the  scale  which 
your  letter  suggests.  If  you  will  attempt, 
for  the  first  year,  to  raise  from  100  to  200 
pullets,  requiring  the  hatching  of  from 
200  to  500  chicks,  you  will  find  your 
hands  full,  and  the  necessary  expense 
probably  all  that  you  will  care  to  undergo. 

Turkeys  are  not  reared  with  hens,  and 
you  will  be  unusually  fortunate  if  you 
can  raise  20  instead  of  200.  The  disease 
known  as  blackhead  has  made  the  rearing 
of  large  flocks  of  turkeys  upon  Easterrt* 
farms  almost  an  impossibility  in  recent 
years.  Until  some  method  of  overcoming 
this  is  found,  large  flocks  are  out  of  the 
question.  M.  b.  d. 


How  Did  the  Turkey  Move  the  Eggs? 

I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  answers 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  to  how  rats  move 
eggs,  after  the  great  naturalist.  John 
Burroughs,  had  given  up  the  answer.  I 
have  another  question  I  should  like  to 
have  answered,  if  yon  please. 

Years  ago.  about  1871.  my  mother  had 
a  turkey  hen  sitting  on  the  ground  on  a 
setting  of  turkey  eggs  near  the  barn,  when 
one  night  a  hard  rain  caused  a  stream  of 
water  to  overflow  the  eggs  a  number  of 
inches.  Xext  morning  the  turkey  stood 
in  the  water  over  the  eggs.  My  mother 
then  placed  a  box  about  IS  inches  deep 
with  straw  in  it  for  a  nest,  about  a  rod 
away  from  the  old  location,  and  placed 
the  eggs  in  the  new  nest,  and  the  turkey 
on  top  of  them.  The  turkey  at  first  seemed 
content  and  sat  still.  The  box  was  blocked 
up  off  the  damp  ground  about  six  inches. 
But  when  mother  went  out  again  in  four 
or  five  hours  the  turkey  had  moved  all  the 
eggs  out  of  the  box  back  to  her  old  nest 
and  was  standing  over  them.  How  could 
she  move  these  eggs  out  of  this  high  box 
without  breaking  one?  And  another  mys¬ 
tery  was  that  each  egg  hatched  later ! 
Who  can  tell  me  how  turkeys  move  eggs? 

Maryland.  i„  j.  beacuy. 


Sour  Milk  for  Sick  Hens 

I  noticed  recently,  under  the  heading 
“Hens  with  Diarrhoea,”  Mrs.  L.  E.  C. 
says  her  liens  do  not  eat.  stand  around 
and  die.  I  have  had  a  number  of  hens 
like  this,  and  the  only  cure  I  found  is  to 
pen  up  separate  and  feed  billing  but 
clabbered  milk,  good  and  sour.  Hens  af¬ 
fected  like  above  will  not  eat.  but  will 
drink  their  fill  of  sour  milk.  I  have  seen 
hens  ready  to  die — combs  dark  purple — 
and  in  one  day  better  again.  A.  E.  E. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Belgian  Hares 


Bank  Teller:  "I’m  sorry,  but  I  can- 
tno  cash  this  check  until  you  are  identi¬ 
fied.  Is  there  any  one  nearby  whom  you 
know?”  The  Lady:  “Certainly.  I’ve 
got  the  baby  out  in  front  in  the  goeart. 
I'll  bring  him  right  in." — Judge. 

~  RABBITS 

IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE 

Rufus  Red  Belgian  Hares 

If  you  nre  careful  from  whom  you  buy  your  Foundation 
stock  of  any  breed,  out  of  six  entries'll!  Boston  Jan.  16, 
11*19  I  won  three.  Mancie,  Indiana.  Feb..  1919,  two  prize 
winners.  First  Sr.  and  First  Jr.  Ruck 

Owner  of  Sheabarado,  Registry  No.  4655 
Who  beat  a  English  Prize  Winning  Buck,  receiving  First 
Prize  at  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Sept.  1918. 

Only  Pedigreed  Registered  Stock.  Prices  Reasonable. 

JOSEPH  BLANK,  428  Highland  Ave.,  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-  FLEMISH  GIANT  HARES 

a  trio.  2  Does,  1  Buck.  Order  front  this  adv. 
F.  A.  MILLER.  Box  62.  Plates.  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


New  Zealand  Reds 
and  Flemish  Giants 

Gray,  steel  gray  and  Blacks.  Young  and  old  stock, 
both  utility  and  pedigreed.  English  envies,  broken 
and  solid  colors.  Send  for  prices.  N.  SPOOR.  Ravena,  N  Y. 

Belgian  Hares  For  Salefe"*^ 

Breeding  Does,  $5  each.  H.  SC1IFLTZ,  Jr..  Uann.nn  ille,  N.Y. 

Thoroughbred  Belgian  Hares  r.  y 


BABY  CHICKS  and 
HATCHING  EGGS 


fr 


o  m 


Park  &  Til  ford’s 

Laurelton  Farms,  Lakewood,  N.J. 

Suburban  dwellers  should  keep  poultry 
to  cut  the  high  cost  of  living.  Table 
waste  would  partially  feed  the  birds. 
A  small  investment  in  Laurelton  Farms 
Large  Type  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  will  give  quick  returns.  We 
are  placing  before  our  customers  and 
the  public  all  the  advantages  that, 
years  of  experience  and  careful  breed¬ 
ing  can  offer.  Years  of  trapnesting 
and  breeding  under  the  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  recognized  experts  have  built 
up  for  the  Laurelton  Farms  the  largest 
and  most  vigorous  strain  of  Heavy 
Egg-Laying  S.  O.  White  Leghorns.  Our 
breeding  females  weigh  four  pounds 
and  upwards,  and  were  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  Large,  Marketable  White  Eggs  for 
Park  &  Tilford  Stores  in  New  York. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and 
in  placing  your  orders  several  weeks 
in  advance  you  may  select  your  date 
of  shipment. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Lakewood  ::  ::  New  Jersey 


The  Pine  Tree 
HATCHERY 

This  Hatchery  is  the  oldest  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  U.  S. 
We  have  hatched  and  shipped 
baby-chicks  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Our  chicks  are  sure  to 

E lease.  They  come  from  pure- 
red  stock,  and  are  properly 
hatched  and  priced. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $16.00 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  20.00 
R.  I.  Reds  ....  20.00 
White  Wyandottes  .  26.00 
Anconas  ....  25.00 


Per 

100 

Chicks 


We  Guarantee  full  count  of  live 
chicks  upon  arrival.  Our  Catalog 
and  Price  List  FREE. 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  R  Stockton.  N.  J. 


Barron’s  Leghorn  Chicks 

Strong,  livable  chaps  from  a  flock  of  250  breeders 
that  averaged  better  than  160  eggs  and  up  to  210 
eggs  in  their  pullet  year.  I  sell  year  after  year  to 
the  same  customers.  818  per  100.  Also  R.  I.  Reds 
8‘~0  per  100.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Place  your 
order  now.  WM.  IV.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  N.Y. 

Eggs  K!" S. C. W. Leghorns 


and 


Laying  Strains  i 

and  R.C.  R.I.  Reds  at  Moderate  Prices 

Our  Leghorns  are  bred  for  egg  production 
*(  •  ■  and  deliver  the  goods.  Safe  delivery  and 

IiHICKS  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cir.  free.  Write 

w  nw  today.  C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  SO,  Elizabethtown.  Pa 

Tom  Barron’s  2|8Ti6A#iE#9 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Day-old  chicks.  S15 
per  100.  Hatching  eggs,  $6  per  100.  Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Clayton.  N.  Y. 

WELL  WORTH  THEIR  COST  ARE  OUR 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching 

at  $8  and  baby  chix  at  $15  per  hundred.  They  a  e 
from  mature  stock,  the  result  of  thorough  selection 
for  years,  and  entirely  disease-free.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed  you.  r.  r.  RaTHBUN,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

Hickory  Grove  Leghorns 

Vigorous,  Utility  S.  C.  Whites  of  large  size  and  heavy  laying  ability 

Farm  bred,  on  free  range:  entire  flock  milk  fed. 
Eggs  now  bringing  2c.  above  quotations  on  open 
market  in  New  York  City  on  account  of  size  and 
color.  Flock  of  450  averaged  $4.95  during  1918.  Mat¬ 
ings  cockerels  with  yearling  and  two-year-old  hens. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed:  references  if  desired. 
HATCHING  EGGS  97  PER  HUNDRED 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARM.  -  Rushville.  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chixs 

from  our  breeding  stock,  including  Tom  Barron 
strain.  AH  farm  raised  on  free  range.  Utility  bred 
chicks,  perfectly  handled,  easy  to  raise  and  started 
right.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Booking  orders.  Cir¬ 
cular.  HAMILTON  FAH.M,  Huntington,  N.Y. 

S.C.  White  LEGHORN  CHIX 

and  hatching  eggs  from  selected  heavy  laying  lions 
mated  to  vigorous  cockerels  bred  from  200-260-egg 
dams.  Barron  strain.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Sa:e 
delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  &  W.  P.  Rock  Chicks 

Book  vour  order  now  for  a  positive  shipping  date  any 
time  after  April  28th.  Weekly  hatches.  Can  furnish  up 
to  1.000  Leghorn  chicks  at  a  time.  C.  G.  SCHRYVER.  OMAR,  N.Y. 


Rhode  Island  Whites 

HarveyA  Drew's  famous  strain  now  owned  by  Pequot  Poultry  Farm 

at  the  Mountain  Grove.  Mo.,  National  Egg  Laying 
contest  in  1916-17.  pen  19  layed  1,130  eggs,  every  hen 
layine  over  200.  In  1917-18  pen  49  layed  1,125  egg*. 
Again  every  lien  passed  the  200  mark.  Rose  and 
Single  Comb.  Mating  list  now  ready. 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm.  Southport,  Conn. 

S.  O.  R.  I.  Reds 

\  ibcrt’s  231  to  251-egg  strain.  Eggs,  SIO  per  100;  Baby 
chicks.  $25  per  100.  circular  with  terms  and  guarantee. 

ANNA  M.  JONES,  -  Craryville,  New  York 

Tnmnkin*?’  S  R  RpH  eggs  82  peris. 

IUIII(JKin&  0.  U.  nea  CASPER  G.  CLARK,  Marlboro,  N.Y 


Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs 


Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Minorcas 

Eggs  for  hatching.  S2.25  for  13,  sent  parcel  post. 

ItURHETTE  SMITH,  Box  848,  Hartford,  Conn. 

SILVER  LACED  WYANDOTTES—  Eggs, *2-15 
pare  strain.  TRIO  PURE  BREE0  Belgian  Rabbits. 
3  months:  $6.  T.  H.  STEWARD,  Enfllishtown,  N.  J. 

BITE  WYANDOTTE  KGGK-"Re9als."  From  vigor- 
ous.  selected,  farm-range  breeders  of  John  S.  Martin's 
best.  15— #2:  60—  $fi:  100—  $10.  L.  O.  OLIOLEY,  Gosbcn,  \.Y. 

Pure  Barron  Wyandottes 

World's  best  utility  breed.  275-egg  strain.  Eggs.  15 

— S2;  50- SB;  100— SIO.  ARTHUR  0.  SMITH  Norfolk,  Conn. 

Choice  Breeding.  $1.50  per  15. 
G.  E.  BRUMBLET,  3.  Salisbury,  Md. 

Barred  Plymouth  RockEgys 

for  hatching.  81  per  15:  85  per  100. 

J.  I.  HERETER,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

E  G  6  S — “  Perfection  ”  Barred  Itoeks  (Ringlet-' 

Fens  carefully  mated  and  guaranteed  to  produce  birds  of 
showroom  quality ;  SSpersetting;  3  settings  for  Siz.  From 
thoroughbred  utility  stock,  $2  per  se’ting;  3  settings  for 
$5.  Parcel  postpaid.  Cockerels.  “  Ringlets,"  atrenl  bargain 

prices.  $5,  $7.50,  $10  and  $15.  Dr.  GEO.  T.  HAYMAN,  Doylesfcwn,  ?z 

HUMMER’S  Famous  Winter-Laying  Varieties 

ROCKS.  REDS,  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS. 
FIRST  PRIZE  PEN,  THIRD  PULLET  PHILADELPHIA  POULTRY 

SHOW.  1,500  reasons  why  you  should  haveour  price 
list  of  the  most  profitable  chicks  to  buy. 

E.  II .  HUMMER  A  CO.,  K.  I).  A,  Erenelitown.  S.  J. 

LIGHT  ANDDARK  BRAHMAS  BARRED  r  1  1  rrrc 

R0CKS,  R.I.  REDS. W  WYANDOTTES,  tOCKerelS  ru.rv^ 
S.  C.  W.  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  CHICKS 

c^l0K  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

TEN  COCKERELS  for  S25 

vigorous,  healthy  birds.  (S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  from 
heavy-laving  hens.  C.  A.  STEYEXS.  IUNsomville,  N.  Y. 

Beautiful  Single  Comb  Sheppard  ANCONAS 

bred  to  lav,  from  prize-winniM#  birds.  15  ep:gs,  82. 
MAPLE  SIlADE  KAKM,  Ed.  Hollenbeck,  BUEESrOKT,  N.Y. 

SX.BUFFO  RPINGTONS 

Sunswiek  strain.  Farm  raised  and  bred  for  Winter 
layers.  Hatching  eggs.  83  per  setting:  815  per  1 00. 

Sirs.  Frank  E.  Martin,  .  Hatfield,  Penn. 

R  os  e  Go  mb  Brown  Leghorns 

strain.  Eggs,  $2  per  15.  BRUSH  .fc  SON,  Milton,  V.'rniout 

Elmore  Farm  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Day-old  chicks.  Airedale  puppies  Circular  free. 

Elmore  Farm,  R  3.  Box  116,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Ualnhinrr  Errtro  Imported  Barron  Strain  Leghorns.  Cir- 

ndlLHirigCgga  cular.  W.E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford.  Conn. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS)  Separate  farms 
BARON  WYANDOTTES!  Winter  layers 
Eggs— $1  50  per  15:  S7.5Q  per  100. 

I,.  Arthur  Sheldon,  Route  7,  Oswego.  N.  Y’. 

CHICKS  , AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns.  R.I. Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  3000 Chicks. 
4500  Eggs,  weekly.  Circular:  A.  B.  HALL,  WeMinglord.  Coon 

l-f  atrViincx  Ecrcr*  MissO°ri  contest  winning 
naicning  J-.ggS  Barron  strain  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  Trap-nested  mothers  averaged  25 
eggs  during  the  coldest  winter  months.  Every¬ 
thing  guaranteed.  NELSON  DEWEY.  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  ROCKS 
POLLY  GOLD  DUST 
Bred  to  lay.  1st  Prize  Pens  Fulton  Fair,  1918.  $1.50 
dozen.  N.  WATT,  R.  4,  Fulton,  New  York 

Whitp  P  nnlt  P.ni'ltprplc  ,tr*,n?  *5*  ekes,  $2  per  is; 
nniiei.OCKUOCKerBIS  soper  100.  90*  fertile.  Chicks. 

$20  per  100.  A.  G.  SCOFIELD,  Green  Haven.  N.  Y. 


om 
e  e 


Hatching  Ftroc  utility  stock  White  Leghorns, 
ndlbillllg  tsgo  88  per  hundred.  Nine  years 

in  imsinees.  C.  CHRISSOS  EGG  FARM,  Box  5,  Groton.  Conn. 

For  Sale- White  Eggs  Only  ^ 

range  stock.  Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  15  for 
$2  50,  prepaid:  100  for  $10,  VERN  BEYEA,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCA  Eggs  for  Hatching 

$1.50-15;  98—100,  G.  C.  Miller,  R,  Wo.  1,  Oxford,  N.  J. 

Hatehintr  Free  Farm  Range  Birds.  Rocks.  Reds. 

Ilallflllllg  Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  H  a  m  b  u  r  g  s,  Aneo- 
nas.  Bralnnas.  etc.  Also  Turkeys.  Ducks,  Geese  and  Bel¬ 
gian  Hares.  Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  SDU0ER.  Box  29.  Sellersdlle,  Pj. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

from  lioot-Barron  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  at 

$«  per  100.  ROOT'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Rider  s  Mills.  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 


SILVER  CAMPINE  EGGS  SSVNWa 

heavy-laying  hens.  THE  kfePIIERSON  Ka  KM.  JliUincton.  N.  J. 

BUFF  ROCKS— Stock— Eggs.  FIELD  Somers,  Ct. 

Geese-Fine  African  Ganders  For  Sale,  S8 

W  AGER-SMITH,  -  Upper  Darby.  Pa. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs  FL»HA*tU>UMXti,  Onego,  N.Y 
Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  *r510 

R.  C.  Red  and  B.  P.  R.  Eggs,  S3  per  15.  Shropshire 
Sheep.  H.  ,1.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penn. 

For  Sale-HATCHING  EGGS 

from  prize-winning  Giant  Mammoth  Bronze  Stock, 
safely  packed,  50c.  each. 

Mrs.  C.  31.  COLE,  -  Eastport,  Long  Island 

For  Sale  White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  ®  fi10 

PEACH  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  «,  Newburpb,  N.  Y. 

White  Chinese  Goose  EGGS 

40c  each  by  express.  Nothing  sent  by  Parcel  Post. 

G EO.  E%  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 

irrynoek 
N.  J. 


moth  White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs 


Toulouse  Geese 


EGGS  50o  each. 

REGER  FRUIT  FARMS,  Flanders,  N.  J 


bred  to  lay.  Day-old  chicks  and 

HUGH  PATTERSON, 


hatching  eggs. 
Clayton,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY  Raising  Rabbits 

Pedigreed  Flemish  giants.  New  Zealand  reds  and  Belgian 
hares,  rui  Itll.Mli  lUliHITIIT.  lu.i  Auroi«.  New  York 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

for  HATCHING,  from  certified,  pedigioed  stoek. 

M.  J.  OUACKENBUSH,  .  Nutley,  N.  J. 


White  CORNISH 

Eggs.  $3  per  15;  $5  per  30.  L.  J.  SMITH.  Deep  Sixer.  Com., 

Light  Brahmas  Only  i2£-ttVSSS! 

100—88.  lUl-T.uk  ilUt.Nli.15  UliH,  JiOUFOLK,  CO  NX. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Wage  earners  arc  being  robbed.  Dis¬ 
honest  men  are  tempting  people  to  ex¬ 
change  their  Liberty  bonds  and  invest 
their  hard-earned  savings  in  “get-rich- 
quiek”  schemes  that  promise  big  returns 
but  are  worthless.  Hold  fast  to  your  Lib¬ 
erty  bonds.  Don't  exchange  them  for 
anything.  Don't  sell  them  Tinless  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Keep  tliem  in  a  safe 
place  or  have  them  registered  (free)  in 
your  name.  If  in  doubt,  consult  nearest 
bank,  or  undersigned,  before  selling  or  ex¬ 
changing  your  Liberty  bonds.  Beware  of 
the  man  who  tempts  you  to  part  with 
your  Liberty  bonds — they  are  the  safest 
and  best  investment  in  the  world. 

CARTER  GLASS, 

See.,  U.  S.  Treas.  Dept., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

We  are  glad  to  print  the  above  warning 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Car¬ 
ter  Glass,  for  the  guidance  of  inexperi¬ 
enced  people.  We  have  many  times  ex¬ 
pressed  similar  advice  in  this  department. 
Most  of  the  propositions  to  exchange  for 
Liberty  bonds  are  “get-rich-quick”  swin¬ 
dles. 

I  received  check  from  the  - —  Co. 

this  morning  for  $330.  I  can  readily  see 
where  you  are  a  godsend  to  the  farmers, 
and  I  assure  you  I  appreciate  your  efforts 
in  my.  behalf.  If  there  is  any  fee  due 
you  I  shall  be  more  than  pleased  to  pay  it. 

New  York.  L.  o.  D. 

As  we  have  many  times  explained,  we 
accept  no  compensation  for  any  service 
we  can  reasonably  perform  in  behalf  of 
a  subscriber.  We  want  to  have  no  selfish 
interest  in  such  settlements  except  that 
right  and  justice  prevail  regardless  of  the 
technicality  of  the  law.  We  only  want 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  to  be  a  force  for  righteous¬ 
ness  and  justice.  In  controversies  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  seller  it  does  not  always 
follow  that  either  party  is  disposed  to 
be  unfair,  but  the  viewpoint  is  different. 
As  a  third  party,  and  disinterested,  we 
can  often,  as  in  this  case,  show  one  side 
or  the  other  that  his  contentions  are  not 
justified,  and  thus  briug  about  a  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment.  It  is  frequently  said 
by  those  whom  we  have  served  in  this 
way  that  if  all  farmers  realized  the  serv¬ 
ice  which  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  is  performing  our 
circulation  would  be  doubled  at  once.  The 
recognition  of  the  value  of  “Publisher’s 
Desk”  is  substantial,  and  gradually  its 
influence  is  felt  and  farmers  are  reaping 
benefits  from  it,  in  many  cases  where  it 
cannot  be  definitely  traced. 

Had  Mr.  Thurston  approached  us  in 
the  first  instance  on  this  matter,  we 
would  have  abided  by  the  policy  of  this 
house,  which  is :  “To  do  all  possible  to¬ 
ward  the  satisfaction  of  our  shippers,” 
but  Mr.  Thurston  went  direct  to  you  and 
you  wrote  us,  which  to  our  mind,  places 
us  on  the  defensive,  and  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  we  have  proved  that 
our  action  was  just,  legal  and  beyond  all 
moral  ’criticism.  KINGMAN  &  HEARTY. 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  above  paragraph  is  from  a  letter 
of  Kingman  &  Hearty,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  reference  to  the  transaction  pre¬ 
viously  referred  to  in  which  this  commis¬ 
sion  house  charged  the  shipper  a  commis¬ 
sion  on  the  collection  of  a  claim  against 
the  railroad  company.  We  protested  in 
the  subscriber’s  behalf.  Apparently  the 
commission  house  resents  our  interfer¬ 
ence  in  behalf  of  our  subscribers,  and  we 
want  our  readers  to  understand  just  what 
the  attitude  of  Kingman  &  Hearty,  Inc., 
is,  as  expressed  in  their  own  letter. 

As  I  was  hunting  and  trapping  last 
Fall,  I  got  a  little  fur,  and  shipped  it  to 
F.  C.  Taylor  Co.  of  St.  Louis.  They  did 
not  give  me  a  fair  deal,  so  I  write  to  see 
if  you  could  help  me  out  a  little.  I  sent 
a  letter  to  F.  C.  Taylor  Co.,  telling  them 
I  was  not  satisfied,  and  they  sent  me  a 
letter  in  return,  which  I  will  enclose. 
On  the  back  of  their  letter  you  can  see 
how  they  sorted  my  furs,  and  how  I 
sorted  them  according  to  their  price  list. 
I  have  been  trapping  10  or  11  years,  and 
so  I  know  pretty  well  if  the  fur  is  prime 
or  not,  and  a  large  pelt  from  a  small  one. 
I  shipped  them  two  lots  of  fur,  the  first 
was  the  muskrats.  They  did  not  grade 
them  right,  nor  did  they  pay  what  they 
said  they  would.  I  did  not  care  so  much 
about  the  first  lot  if  there  were  a. few  dol¬ 
lars  less,  but  when  I  did  not  get  what  I 
should  from  the  second  lot  I  thought  it 
time  to  protest.  If  you  will  write  to  F.  C. 
Taylor  Co.  for  me  and  get  the  money  from 
them  for  me  I  shall  be  very  thankful. 

New  York.  J-  k. 

After  writing  several  times,  the  F.  C. 
Taylor  Fur  Co.  finally  makes  reply  in 
effect  that  the  furs  were  early  caught  and 
that  the  shipper  was  allowed  all  the  skins 
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were  worth.  We  have  had  complaints 
about  the  firm  before,  and  refused  their 
advertising.  St.  Louis  is  the  largest  fur 
market  in  the  United  States.  The  Taylor 
Co.,  as  well  as  the  other  large  fur  dealers 
in  that  city,  send  out  circulars  quoting 
higher  prices  than  elsewhere,  and  our 
complaints  from  subscribers  have  been 
that  their  skins  are  graded  by  the  St. 
Louis  firms  so  that  the  shipper  receives 
less  than  though  sold  at  home  or  in  some 
other  market.  In  no  individual  case  can 
we  say  that  the  shipper  has  not  been 
squarely  treated  , because  we  have  not 
seen  the  skins,  and  when  the  controversy 
arises  they  are  no  longer  in  evidence.  The 
preponderance  of  complaint,  however,  fa¬ 
vors  the  shippers’  contention.  We  do  not 
have  the  same  volume  of  complaint 
against  other  markets.  In  our  records 
there  is  certainly  a  strong  suggestion  that 
the  quoting  of  high  prices  and  under-grad¬ 
ing  the  goods  may  account  for  the  large 
and  profitable  fur  trade  carried  on  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

There  has  been  an  agent  in  this  section 
for  the  last  two  weeks  selling  stock  at 
$1.30  per  share  of  the  Pettijohn  Pure 
Products  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  so 
would  like  to  know  your  opinion  of  it. 
Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  invest  in 
this?  G.D. 

New  York. 

The  Pettijohn  stock-selling  scheme  has 
been  going  the  rounds  for  several  years 
past.  It  has  not  been  active  enough  to 
consider  seriously,  but  no  doubt  the  pro¬ 
moters  have  picked  up  considerable  money 
on  the  scheme.  The  concern  is  apparently 
making  little  or  no  progress.  Our  people 
will  have  nothing  to  regret  if  they  leave 
all  such  stock  propositions  alone. 

I  am  enclosing  i  card  from  Tatton  Tire 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  with  prices  of  au¬ 
tomobile  tires.  Do  you  know  this  com¬ 
pany,  and  is  it  reliable?  These  prices  are 
better  than  I  can  do  any  place  else.  But 
they  say  the  manufacturing  guarantee  has 
been  taken  off,  and  two  per  cent  off  for 
cash  with  orders  does  not  sound  good  to 
me.  But  if  you  can  recommend  them  I 
will  say  they  are  O.  K.  s.  D.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  card  quotes  cut  rate  prices  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  standard  makes  of  tires — 
“regular  first  tires  with  the  factory  guar¬ 
antee  removed.”  If  these  tires  were 
“ firsts ”  the  factory  guarantee  would  go 
with  them.  Three  of  the  manufacturers 
whose  tires  are  listed  by  this  concern  have 
written  us  that  their  records  do  not  show 
they  have  sold  to  Patton  Tire  Co.  of 
Philadelphia.  The  names  of  the  standard 
tires  are  evidently  being  used  as  a  “come 
on”  to  catch  suckers.  The  only  'conclu¬ 
sion  we  can  draw  from  the  evidence  in 
the  case  is  that  the  tires  are  seconds  and 
the  concern  “tire  gyps.” 

I  enclose  herewith  a  letter  relating  to 
stock  of  the  Leebold  Candy  Co.,  and 
would  appreciate  an  opinion  from  you 
regarding  investing  money  in  this  concern. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
Mark  Harris  himself?  n.  c.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

Mark  Harris  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  repre¬ 
sents  himself  as  a  stock  broker.  In  March 
“World’s  Work”  Louis  Guenther,  editor 
of  “Financial  World,”  includes  his  name 
in  a  list  of  get-rich-quick  promoters.  Mr. 
Guenther  is  in  position  to  know  and  judge 
the  methods  of  stock  promoters.  Harris 
holds  himself  up  as  a  censor  of  worthless 
stock  promotions  and  protector  of  the 
public,  and  in  order  to  give  color  to  his 
professions  he  does  at  times  recommend 
the  purchase  of  Liberty  bonds  and  other 
standard  securities.  This  allays  suspicion 
and  makes  the  public  easier  victims  of 
his  wildcat  promotions. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  anybody 
stands  any  show  at  all.  buying  stock  in 
the  Johnstone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  La 
Porte,  Ind.?  If  it  had  not  been  for  read¬ 
ing  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  I  would  have  thought  it 
pretty  good.  They  claim  to  have  paid  the 
stockholders  20  per  cent  on  the  dollar  last 
year.  I  enclose  one  of  their  books. 

New  York.  e.  w.  ii. 

In  our  estimation,  you  will  stand  very 
little  show  of  ever  getting  your  money 
back  in  investing  it  in  this  company.  If 
the  concern  had  good  prospects  or  good 
assets  they  would  not  need  to  sell  stock 
in  this  way,  and,  with  the  competition  of 
the  large  number  of  tire  manufacturers 
already  in  the  field,  we  should  regard  it 
difficult  for  a  new  concern  to  get  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  profitable  basis  without  being 
well  financed.  _ 


Specifications  in  Brief 

Four-cylinder  models  have  pow¬ 
erful  long  stroke  Elcar  Lycoming 
motor,  developing  37)4  horse¬ 
power  at  2100  r.  p.  m.  Six  cylin¬ 
der  models  have  Red  Seal  Conti¬ 
nental  314x4)4  inch  engine.  De¬ 
veloping  40  horsepower  at  2100 
r.  p.  m.  Two  unit  electrical 
system.  116  inch  wheel  base. 
Road  clearance  10)4  inches.  Full 
floating  rear  axle  with  spiralbevel 
drivinggears.  Timken  roller  bear¬ 
ings  front  and  rear.  Double  uni¬ 
versal  drive;  tubular  propeller 
shaft:  copper  cellular  radiator. 
Easy-riding;  semi-elliptic  spring 
suspension.  Roomy  and  com- 
fqrtable  bodies  of  beautiful  de¬ 
sign  and  durable  finish;  new 
“Cathedral  Pipe”  upholstering. 
Equipment  complete  even  to  Mo- 
tometer  on  radiator. 

S- Pass. Tonring  Car,4cyl.  engine  $1175 
5-Pas*.  Tonring  Car,  6  cyl.  engine  1375 
4- Pass.  Roadster,  4  cyl.  engine  1175 

4-  Pass.  Roadster,  6  cyl.  engine 

5-  Pas*.  Sedan,  4  cyl.  engine 
5 -Pass.  Sedan,  6  cyl.  engine 
4-Pass.  Sportster,  4  cyl.  engine 
4 -Pass. Sportster,  6  cyl.  engine 


Never  Before  Such  Value 
in  Cars  at  Elcar  Prices 

THE  Elcar  satisfies  the  most  particular 
buyer,  A  prettier  car  never  was  built. 
The  high-class  finish  insures  lasting 
beauty  despite  country  roads. 

Driving  the  Elcar  is  real  pleasure.  It  is 
easily  handled,  responsive,  flexible.  The 
motor  gives  abundant  power  for  hills,  sand, 
mud,  and  all  hard  going,  with  ample  speed. 
You  like  comfort,  and  you’ll  find  it  in  the 
Elcar.  It’s  roomy.  Has  wonderful  springs. 
Ride  all  day  and  you  won’t  feel  cramped. 
Solid  worth  is  built  into  the  Elcar.  Every 
part  is  150%  strong.  It  gives  dependable 
service  for  years.  Elcar  upkeep  runs  small. 
18  to  20  miles  are  usually  averaged  to  the 
gallon  of  gasoline — 1000  miles  to  the  gallon 
of  oil. 

Don’t  think  of  choosing  your  new  car  until 
you’ve  seen  the  Elcar.  It  will  just  suit  you 
in  every  way.  Ask  for  name  of  our  nearest 
dealer,  if  you  don’t  know  him. 

Write  for  catalog  illustrating  and  describing  the 
eight  1919  Elcar  models.  We  gladly  mail  it  to  any¬ 
one  interested.  FREE  upon  request. 

Elkhart  Carriage  and  Motor  Car  Co. 
815  Beardsley  Ave.  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


THE  SELF-OIUNG  WINDMILL 

ha9  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil¬ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil¬ 
ing  System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil, pre¬ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AER MOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 


/ 


Freight 
Paid 


“Rao"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru-. 
gated.  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  *73 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place,  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.. 
423*473  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man,  write  for  an  <  ruer 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


The  horse  is  a  vital  factor  in 
greater  farm  production.  To  realize 
the  best  results  he  must  be  kept  one 
hundred  per  cent.  fit. 

STUFFED  COLLAR  PADS 

Filled  with  our  Special  Composite  Stuffing 

are  the  only  guarantee  against  bruised, 
galled  and  chafed  shoulders.  They  are 
better  than  other  kinds,  being  soft, 

springy  and  absorbent.  They  also  make  possible 
the  continued  use  of  a  horse  collar  long  after 
its  worn  condition  would  otherwise  compel  its 
discontinuance. 

NEW  PATENTED  HOOK  ATTACHMENT 

(Found  Only  on  Pads  Made  by  Us) 

Consists  of  wire  staple  with  felt  washer. 

It  gives  hook  a  firmer  hold  and  prevents  pull¬ 
ing  off,  even  though  fabric  is  weakened  by 
long  usage.  Life  of  pad  is  thus  materially 
lengthened.  This  is  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  since  we  invented  the  hook.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Tapatco  Booklet. 

THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  MAKING  PADS 
\  Look  for  the  Felt  Washer 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVER  YWHERE 
The  American  Pad  &  Textile  Company,  Greenfield,  Ohio 
Canadian  Branch:  Chatham,  Ontario 
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than  by  any  difference  in  the  diarrhoea 
itself.  A  microscopical  examination  will 
detect  the  germs,  but  this  is  hardly  within 
the  reach  of  the  majority  of  poultrymen. 

The  germs  of  bacillary  white  diarrhoea 
are  carried  in  the  eggs  from  infected  hens 
and  the  disease  nmv  be  thus  transmitted. 
Healthy  chicks  may  pick  up  the  germs  in 
the  droppings  from  infected  ones.  Pre¬ 
vention,  therefore,  lies  in  hatching  from 
flocks  known  to  be  free  from  the  disease, 
not  a  difficult  matter,  and  in  removing 
any  diseased  chicks  from  a  flock  before 
others  become  infected ;  not  so  easily 
done.  If  the  disease  Is  once  introduced 
to  poultry  premises,  thorough  cleansing 
and  disinfection  of  quarters  and  utensils 
should  be  practiced  until  it  is  eradicated. 

The  general  characteristics  of  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea  in  a  flock  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows :  First  of  all,  it  is  a 
disease  of  early  life.  Fatalities'  begin 
shortly  after  hat<*»iing  and  are  usually 
about  completed  within  the  first  month. 
Survivors  may  reach  maturity  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  infection  through  their  eggs. 
There  is  a  marked  lack  of  vitality  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  flock.  Diarrhoea  may  be 
marked  or  only  slightly  in  evidence.  The 
infected  chicks  are  weak  and  droopy. 
They  are  inactive  and  listless.  They  be¬ 
come  weak  in  the  legs  and  humpbacked. 
Their  wings  droop.  They  become  pasted 
up  behind.  They  stagger  and  fall.  They 
waste  and  finally  die. 

None  of  these  symptoms  alone,  nor  all 
of  them,  are  positive  evidence  of  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea;  they  may  appear  with 
any  diarrhoea,  but,  if  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  in  any  flock  show  these  char¬ 
acteristics  within  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks  of  life,  and  they  are  not  to  be  read¬ 
ily  explained  by  know  defects  in  care,  it 
is  time  to  become  suspicious.  Hatching 
eggs  or  day-old  chicks  frequently  intro¬ 
duce  the  disease  into  clean  quarters,  and 
one  needs  to  know  something  about  the 
source  of  purchased  stock  if  he  would 
keep  his  own  premises  clean.  m.  b.  d. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  or!.,. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted;here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Young  man  who  wishes  to  learn  the 
murk  -t  garden  and  fruit  business;  good  home. 
Write  promptly,  stating  age,  present  job  and 
wages  expected.  WESTLOOK  FARM,  Fallsing- 
ton,  Pa. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  farm  housework, 
family  four:  wages  $25  month.  J.  AUGUSTUS 
HILDRETH,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

— - - - - 1 

WANTED — Woman  used  to  tile  country  to  cook 
for  small  family;  electric  light,  modern  plumb¬ 
ing:  good  wages:  mile  from  town.  ROGER  S. 
BALDWIN  Woodbury,  Conn. 


MAN  WANTED,  April  1st,  for  garden,  lawn¬ 
cutting  and  to  lie  generally  useful.  State  par¬ 
ticulars  to  GEO.  W.  CARR,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 
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Rice  and  Cheese  Pudding.... .  615 


GIRL  WANTED.  April  1st,  for  general  house¬ 
work:  house  has  all  modern  improvements; 
two  adults.  State  particulars  to  MRS.  GEO.  W. 
CARR,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  young  men,  active  and  willing, 
to  work  on  a  <Vuck  farm.  WEBER  BROS., 
Wrentliam,  Mass. 


WANTED— Young  man:  single;  general  farm 
hand;  state  experience;  wages.  $40.  ADRIAN 
S.  BOLTON,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 
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White  Diarrhoea 

Has  a  cun*  been  found  for  white  diarr¬ 
hoea  in  baby  chicks,  and  what  is  a  preven¬ 
tive?  I  know  that  chill  causes  it.  but 
when  there  has  been  no  chill  will  food  do 
it?  We  are  feeding  rolled  oats,  fine  grit 
and  tepid  water.  H.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

White  diarrhoea  is  a  term  loosely  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  diarrhoea  of  chicks  character¬ 
ized  by  a  whitish  discharge,  and  such 
diarrhoeas  may  be  caused  by  chilling,  im¬ 
proper  feeding,  defects  in  brooding,  etc. 
These  diarrhoeas  are  preventable  or  cur¬ 
able.  There  is  another  white  diarrhoea 
caused  by  a  germ  of  the  bacilli  family, 
and,  from  this  fact,  known  as  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea.  This  form  of  diarrhoea  is 
not  curable,  though  not  always  fatal,  and 
is  to  be  avoided  by  guarding  against  infec¬ 
tion.-  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
less  serious  diarrhoeas  by  the  general 
character  of  the  outbreak  in  a  flock  rather 


WANTED — Assistant  housekeeper;  please  state 
age.  experience  or  training,  aiul  wages  expect¬ 
ed,  in  first  letter:  mothers  with  dependents  can¬ 
not  be  considered.  THE  STATEN  ISLAND 
HOSPITAL,  New  York  City. 


WANTED— Farm  hands  on,  large  dairy  plant; 

will  pay  $2  per  day  with  board  and  room  for 
farm  bauds;  only  men  of  experience  need  apply. 
COLUMBIA  MILK  FARMS,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  mother  and  daughter  or  two  sis¬ 
ters  for  housework  in  the  country;  all  modern 
conveniences.  ADVERTISER  5437,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  couple  on  farm;  wife  must 
he  capable  of  boarding  four  to  six  men;  man 
must  be  an  experienced  farm  teamster:  house 
modern,  all  improvements  and  furnished;  only 
persons  with  experience  and  best  references  will 
be  considered:  state  your  terms  when  answering 
this  ad.  HAYLAND  FARM.  Milford,  Conn. 


WANTED- — Teamster;  married:  must  he  good 
hard  worker;  wages,  $55;  good  house,  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  large  garden,  milk  etc.  Ap¬ 
ply  P.  O.  ROX  152,  Gladstone,  X.  J. 


WANTED  -Girl  for  housework  in  country;  fam¬ 
ily  of  two  adults  and  one  child:  plain  cooking 
desired;  liberal  wages.  MBS.  HORACE  REED, 
Greenwich,  Conn, 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded:  salary 
$45  a  month  for  men  and  $30  for  women,  with 
maintenance.  State  age  when  applying.  Apply 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  I.etcliworth  Village, 
Thlells,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  wanted’;  single  man,  for  country 
place;  grow  vegetables,  look  after  lawn,  (low¬ 
ers  and  shrubs.  Address  .T.  D.  WRIGHT,  Supt., 
Maple  Lane  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  housekeeper:  small  family:  modern 
house;  all  improvements;  30  miles  from  New 
York:  one  mile  from  village;  good  stores  and 
churches.  ADVERTISER  5447,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  dairy  and  farm  work,  also 
woman  for  housework,  on  small  farm  near 
Lakewood ;  good  pay  and  steady  work  for  reliable 
parties.  Write,  stating  age  and  wages  required 
in  first  letter,  GARFIELD  HERBERT,  R.  D.  1, 
Lakewood,  N,  J. 


GIRL  for  housework;  country:  plain  cook;  no 
washing;  three  adults:  active  elderly  woman 
wanting  good  permanent,  country  home  might  (To; 
$35:  W.  T.  LAING,  501  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  working  manager  on 
dairy  farm  on  Long  Island;  must  have  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  dairy  business,  including  the 
breeding  of  purebred  stock  and  making  of  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  records;  this  is  no  gentleman’s 
estate,  but  a  commercial  proposition  that  must 
lie  handled  In  an  elfieient.  businesslike  manner: 
this  proposition  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  the  right  individual;  state  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  5443, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  35  to  50:  good  home; 

no  washing;  two  people.  W.  A.  MATTHEWS, 
Rockaway,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULT R YMAN  desires  position:  practical:  years 
experience:  married;  no  children.  BOX  37, 
Springfield,  W.  Va. 


POULTRYMAN,  young,  single,  desires  position 
as  working  manager  on  private  estate  or  com¬ 
mercial  plant:  thoroughly  experienced  with  in¬ 
cubating,  brooding  and  caring  for  poultry;  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5436, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent  on 
gentleman’s  estate;  practical  and  scientific  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  care  and  management  of  stock, 
farming,  etc.:  married:  37  years  old:  small  fam¬ 
ily:  g'>od  reference.  Apply  ADVERTISER  5439, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  college  graduate,  wants  posi¬ 
tion:  experienced  in  all  branches  of  business, 
including  incubators,  breeding,  trap-nesting,  ex¬ 
hibiting.  etc.  ADVERTISER  5440.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN — Open  for  position 

April  1;  Scotchman;  married:  no  children;  5 
years’  reference.  ADVERTISER  5434.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DATRY  and  herdsman,  single,  wants  position  by 
15th  of  April  or  1st  of  May,  within  35  miles 
of  New  York  on  private  or  commercial;  good 
butter-maker;  careful  feeder:  Babcock  test:  calf 
raiser:  reason  for  change,  my  present  employer 
sold  out;  A1  references:  wages  $55  to  $00  per 
month,  or  would  go  as  working  foreman  on  large 
farm;  understand  crops,  rotation,  machinerv:  a 
hard  worker.  Address  MICHAEL  MESZAROS. 
R.  No.  2,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER— Competent,  reliable  American 
woman,  age  33.  wishes  position:  males  pre¬ 
ferred:  city  or  country.  Address  ADVERTISER 
5441.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  on  up-to-date  general  farm  by  young 
American  with  experience  in  cattle,  hogs, 
horses  and  tractors;  state  wages,  etc.,  in  first 
letter.  WALLACE  KENNEY.  154  25th  St..  Elm¬ 
hurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  may  be  engaged:  a  college 
graduate;  6  years’  experience  managing  200- 
aere  school  farm  that  makes  money;  experienced 
in  fruit  growing,  truck  gardening,  general  farm¬ 
ing,  purebred  live  stock,  flowers,  shrubbery  and 
lawns,  care  and  operation  of  modern  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  including  engines  and  automobiles:  man¬ 
agement  of  labor  (man  or  boy),  farm  accounts; 
married;  two  children ;  excellent  references  as  to 
ability  and  integrity.  ADVERTISER  5444,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  of  high  ability,  desires  position: 

good  incubator  and  brooder  man:  private  place 
preferred;  comes  well  recommended’.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  single  farm  manager  desires  posi-  i 
tion;  A-l  as  to  honesty,  character  and  ability;  | 
understand  modern  farming  thoroughly  in  ail  its  i 
details:  good  builder  and  mechanic:  energetic 
worker;  agricultural  graduate;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  (ill  So.  Tenth  Ave.,  Mavwood, 
Ill. 


GENERAL  farmer,  no  milking,  desires  position: 

strictly  honest  and  sober:  life  experience: 
single;  best  of  reference’:  state  terms  in  fi-st 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5448,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


A  MARRIED  MAN  as  general  farmer  or  te-  ul¬ 
ster  desir  s  permanent  position:  best  refer¬ 
ences;  sober  and  industrious:  state  wages  and 
privileges  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5446. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OVERSEAS  MAN.  honorably  discharged,  desires 
responsible  position;  experienced  butter-maker, 
dairyman,  herdsman,  short  course  student,  Rrb- 
cock  test,  etc.;  single:  28.  ADVERTISER  5449, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Young  lady  with  five 
years’  experience  in  stenography,  typewriting, 
book-keeping  and  general  office  work,  is  desirous 
of  being  in  the  country.  Can  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  of  correspondence  and  detail  on  farm  or 
plantation.  Best  references.  ADVERTISER 
5451, -care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager.  Scotch,  middle  age. 

small  family;  of  unusual  practical  experience 
in  the  care  and  management  of  all  blooded 
stock,  rotation  and  culture  of  all  farm  crops, 
operation  of  all  modern  machinery,  with  the 
ability  to  handle  help,  keep  records  and  success¬ 
fully  operate  a  large  farm  or  estate;  six  years 
in  last  place:  at  liberty  now:  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  5450.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


VILLAGE  fruit  farm  for  sale.  BOX  34,  Brim- 
field,  Mass. 

_ . _ — - 1 

FOR  SALE — Three  farms,  240.  ISO.  157  acres: 

good  land,  buildings:  timber  worth  asking 
price.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 
- * 

A  FARM  FOR  SALE— Situated  on  high  land; 

would  make  an  ideal  Summer  home.  Inquire 
of  F.  W.  TURNER,  Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4, (XX)  hens:  6,000-egg 
Camlee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence:  mile 

from  town  of  3,500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard:  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  26 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlanric 
Ocean:  set  in  apple  trees:  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM.  Milford’,  Del. 


VERY  smooth,  extra  fertile  farm:  25  acres: 

large  barn:  11-room  house:  all  conveniences: 
near  electric:  two  miles  from  city.  JOHN  B. 
DION.  Nashua,  N.  IT. 


FOR  RENT  OR  SALE — My  house  and'  farm  in 
the  Catskill  Mountains;  house  of  9  rooms,  with 
bath:  hot  and  cold  water:  about  16  n"res  of  land 
In  cultivation:  10  in  woodland:  situated  next  to 
a  country  club;  attractive  combination  foi  Sum¬ 
mer  vacation  and  farming.  Apply  to  R.  A. 
DOANB,  PalenvUle,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  crippled  by  accident,  will  saerific  50- 
aere  farm;  money-maker;  ideal  home;  easy 
terms;  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland.  ADVERTISER 
5276,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— In  New  Jersey,  68-acre  farm,  70 
miles  from  New  York;  40  acres  tillable;  in¬ 
cluding  stock,  machinery  and  all  seeds  for  this 
season:  price  low.  Address  GEO.  MATZAT,  274 
Humboldt  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOIt  SALE — Farm.  21  acres;  six  acres  orchard; 

fine  opportunityt‘for  poultry:  %  mile  from  Cape 
May  City,  N.  J. ;  7  miles  from  Wildwood;  five- 
room  house,  electric  lighted:  $4,000  cash.  In¬ 
quire  BOX  636,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


WANTED— To  rent  small  place  on  well  traveled 
State  road,  suitable  for  tea  room.  BOX  19, 
R.D.  No.  6,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut,  120-nere  farm:  8-room 
house;  4  barns,  silo.  20- head  stock,  farm  tools 
and  machinery;  $11,000;  half  cash.  BOX  46. 
Route  1,  Seymour,  Conn. 


WANTED — -to  rent,  option  to  buy,  good  fruit 
and  poultry  farm,  about  100  acres:  section  no 
object;  will  buy  stock  and  tools:  ready  to  take 
possession.  ADVERTISER  5435,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


30-ACRE  farm  and  rabbitry  for  sale;  stock  ir.d 
implements  included.  Write  for  particulars, 
F.  A.  MILLER,  Box  62,  Platea.  Pa. 


IN  SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  New  York,  an  attrac¬ 
tively  built  and  well-arranged  farm  house, 
containing  fifteen  rooms,  suitable  for  keeping 
boarders,  or  could  be  used  as  a  two-family  dwell¬ 
ing;  42  acres:  large  barn:  excellent  water  sup¬ 
ply:  high  altitude;  healthful  locality;  price 
$3,000:  terms  easy.  ADVERTISER  5442.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD  AND  SICK,  will  sell  two  small  farms: 

price,  what  good  buildings  are  worth.  For 
particulars  write  BOX  137,  Simonsville.  Yt. 


COXX.  poultry  farm  for  sale:  fifty  miles  from 
New  York:  >4  mile  from  station:  eight  hun¬ 
dred  laying  hens,  one  thousand  chicks,  twelye 
hundred  eggs  in  incubators:  business,  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year;  fifty  peaeh  trees  bearing; 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  apples,  small  fruits,  as¬ 
paragus  bed:  house,  ten  rooms  and  bath;  fine 
condition;  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  including 
goodwill.  E.  T.,  Branehville,  Conn. 


SNAP  CHANCE  FOR  TRUCKER— 35  acres  at 
Plainfield,  N.  J. :  rich,  early  loam:  two  green¬ 
houses  full  early  tomatoes,  eggplants,  peppers, 
etc.:  cold  frames  full  eaboage.  lettuce:  two  car- 
loads  manure  on  place:  sell  account  illness: 
splendid  markets  for  all  can  produce;  1.000 
peaeh  trees:  two  acres  peas  planted.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5438,  care  Rural  New-Torker. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  farm:  good  house,  barn 
and*  other  buildings;  suitable  for  fruit  and 
poultry:  10  minutes  to  trollev  or  steam.  For 
particulars  write  C.  B.  FORBES.  Guilford,  Conn. 


THIRTY-ACRE  FARM  for  sale — 45  miles  from 
New  York:  good  six-room  house  and  other 
buildings;  large  up-to-date  poultry  house, 
equipped  with  sanitary  fixtures;  orchard  of  80 
apple  and  cherry  trees:  price  $5,000;  write  for 
■  further  particulars.  H.  BADE.  3137  Broadway, 
(  New  York. 


Miscellaneous 


PFRE  sugar  cane  syrup.  $1.50  per  gallon. 
JAMES  F.  MeCALEB,  Insmore.  Miss. 


EXTRACTED  buckwheat  honey  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices  while  it  lasts:  honey  keens'  well 
and  you  can  buy  now  at  a  bargaiu.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX.  West  Dauby,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — -Stump  puller:  hand  or  horse  ma¬ 
chine.  BOX  Xo.  6,  Berlin,  X.  J. 


FOR  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP  write  to  C.  J. 
YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


HOXEY — Amber  or  buckwheat,  60-lb.  can.  S10.50 
here:  12-lb.  can.  $3  delivered.  STRING  HAM, 
Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Rebuilt  Hill  colony  brood¬ 
ers.  as  good  as  new.  with  second-hand  de¬ 
flector:  both  52-ineli  and  60-inch:  a  great  bar¬ 
gain  in  these  famous  brooders.  Address  UNITED 
BROODER  CO.,  360  Pennington.  Ave..  Trenton, 
N.  J. 


PEANUTS — From  grower  to  consumer:  5  to  15 
lbs..  20c  lb.:  15  to  50  lbs..  I8e  lb.:  over  50 
lbs.,  15c  lb.;  preifhid.  E.  S.  SCHISLER,  Em¬ 
poria,  Ya. 

— —  - - - > 

FOR  SALE — Buckeye  ineubat  r.  600-egg.  $50; 

drag  saw  with  new  blade.  $25.  CLIFFORD 
SHELDON,  South  Hartford,  X.  Y. 


2  BLT'E  HEN,  300  eggs,  quick-  turning  trays; 

incubators  almost  new;  $30  each.  FOREST 
FARM.  Rockaway.  N.  J. 


CASE  30-II.P.  steam  tractor:  good  condition: 

plenty  power:  $650:  also  No.  2  American  saw¬ 
mill  with  52-ineh  inserted-tooth  saw:  $250. 
GEORGE  R.  GREIS,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


ORDERS  taken  for  home-canned  vegetables. 

fruits,  jams,  jellies,  pickles;  order  earlv: 
orders  control  planting.  Write  ALMA  HIB¬ 
BARD.  Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  15-30  International  1916  model 
tractor,  in  perfect  condition:  price,  $1,000. 
ELMER  J.  JOHNSON.  Perryman,  Md. 


12-H.-P.  PORTABLE  gasoline  engine,  cheap. 
JOHN  DUNLAP,  Williamsport,  O. 


WANTED  TO  BUY— 1.000  portable  hurdles:  5 
bars:  must  be  in  good  condition.  Apply,  with 
price,  to  W.  W.  VERT,  Box  461.  Greenwich. 
Conn. 


WANTED—  Beeman  garden  tractor:  state  condi¬ 
tion,  price,  and  what  tools  furnished.  MAT- 
ZINGER  &  CO.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  or  two  cars  of  bright  Timothv 
and?  clover  (Alsike)  hay,  f.  o.  b.  Auburn;  $23 
per  ton;  hay  never  had  anv  rain  on.  G.  H. 
BROUN,  Auburn,  N.  Y. :  Route  No.  2. 


NEW  50-egg  incubator,  bone  cutter,  steam  f  ed 
cooker,  hog  rubbing  post.  BOX  158,  Williams¬ 
port,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Cyphers  incubator.  120-egg  siz\ 
$12:  is  all  complete  and  a  fine  hatcher:  Uni¬ 
versal  hover.  $5;  in  good  shape:  all  complete. 
C.  A.  STEVENS,  Ransomville.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — Large  Newtown  brooder 
stove.  HARRY  F.  PALMER.  Middleport, 
N.  Y. 


DIRECT  from  farm  by  parcel  post — Canned 
corn,  peas,  string  beans,  greens  and  relishes. 
MRS.  FRED  MANLEY.  West  Fairlee,  Yt. 


FOR  SALE — Titan  10-20  tractor  and  Oliver  en¬ 
gine  plow;  used  little.  EDW.  ALLEN,  Asliue- 
iot.  X.  H. 


* Chain •  'USCQ* 


This  year,  your  car  should 
be  a  more  profitable  propo¬ 
sition  to  you  than  ever.  Europe  is  still 
looking  to  American  farmers  for  food.  And 
there's  a  ready  market  for  everything  you 
can  raise. 

Your  car's  a  time-saver — a  distance  cutter. 
It  will  help  you  keep  the  home  fields 
earning.  But  to  get  its  best  work,  you 
must  give  it  good  tires. 

You’d  be  surprised  to  know 
how  many  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  folks — both  in  the 


cities  and  on  the  farms — have 
decided  that  United  States 
Tires  are  the  best  tires  they  can  buy. 

This  year  the  proportion  of  United  States 
Tire  users  is  even  greater  than  ever.  War 
and  war  work  taught  the  good  judgment  of 
putting  good  tires  under  a  car  or  truck. 

There  is  a  United  States  Sales  and  Service 
Depot  in  your  neighborhood. 
There  you  can  get  good  tire 
service  and  sound  advice  as  to 
the  best  United  States  Tires 
for  your  own  individual  use- 


United  States 
Tires 

are  Good  Tires 
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Repopulate  the  Cleared  Farms  First 

A  New  England  Experience 

AND  FOR  SOLDIERS. — We  tire  hearing  much 
at  the  present  time  of  vast  reclamation  projects 
involving  millions  of  dollars,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
r<>  give  employment  to  our  returning  soldiers  and  also, 
according  to  its  enthusiastic  supporters,  effectually 
solve  the  high  cost  of  living  problem.  The  Countrg 
Gentleman  of  February  15  contains  an  interview 
given  by  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  appears  to  he  the  chief  instigator  and  sponsor 
;if  the  proposition.  The  article  is  recklessly  opti¬ 
mistic  and  the  color  scheme  is  properly  worked  out 
by  a  professional  magazine  writer.  It  deals  in 


beginning  to  see  the  light,  and  are  reducing  their 
acreage  so  that  the  price  of  cotton  shall  not  go  below 
the  cost  of  production.  And  yet  with  all  of  this  in¬ 
disputable  evidence  before  him.  while  the  mail  car¬ 
riers  are  miring  their  horses  on  the  rural  routes  and 
while  the  heavy  truck  is  waiting  for  good  roads  to 
take  the  produce  from  the  now  isolated  farm  to  the 
railroad  or  city  markets.  Secretary  Lane  can  see  no 
better  employment  of  labor  than  for  the  opening  up 
of  more  land.  In  curtailing  their  crops  these  farmers 
of  the  South  are  the  first  to  adopt  those  principles 
which  hitherto  have  been  applied  only  to  other  lines 
of  business  and  which  is.  that  the  selling  price 
should  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

ABANDONED  FARMS. — The  deserted  farms  and 


some  who  chopped  wood  mi  those  hills  later  sold 
corn  in  the  West  for  fuel. 

SPECIFIC  CASES— The  farms  I  refer  to.  how¬ 
ever.  are  of  a  different  type:  large,  smooth,  machine- 
worked  fields,  eight  miles  from  railroad,  with  rural 
delivery  and  telephones.  My  first  neighbor  to  leave 
was  a  “ba ck-to-t he- lander."  He  had  been  brought 
up  on  a  farm,  but  early  in  life  like  many  others, 
had  gone  to  the  city.  He  worked  well  on  liis  farm, 
and  by  the  aid  of  his  trade  lasted  five  or  six  years, 
when  his  longing  for  the  freedom  of  the  farm  was 
satisfied.  Forty-dollar  fertilizer  and  40-eeut  pota¬ 
toes  had  much  to  do  with  it.  I  think.  Another  back- 
to-the-land  family  were  clearly  misfits,  at  least  the 
man  was.  ai.d  wouid  have  lieen  anywhere.  !!»•  did 


Mother  and  Daughter  Taking  Talc  Easy  in  an  Ohio  Pasture.  Fig.  Hid 


glittering  generalities,  ami  has  all  the  alluring 
phraseology  of  promotion  literature. 

A  MISLEADING  IMPRESSION.— A-  we  migh 
expect.  Mr.  Lane  does  not  touch  on  the  economic 
side  of  the  question.  He  appears  to  think  do 
many  others,  that  the  only  way  to  reduce 
expenses  is  to  produce  more  food.  Why  does  not 
the  Secretary  also  advocate  the  building  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  more  shoe  factories,  cotton  and  woolen 
mills,  as  a  further  means  of  meeting  the  same  end? 

A 

I:  would  be  just  as  logical.  He  passes  lightly  over 
t he  fact  that  we  already  have  millions  of  acres 
comparatively  close  to  markets,  all  cleared,  requiring 
no  irrigation,  now  lying  idle  or  only  partially  culti¬ 
vated.  solely  because  the  owners  cannot  operate  them 
and  get  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one. 

CURTAILING  CROPS.— The  cotton  planters  are 


half  cultivated  fields  of  the  Eastern  States  bear 
mute  testimony  that  the  laborer  has  not  been  worthy 
of  his  hire,  and  that  the  ox  that  trod  out  the  corn 
has  been  too  long  muzzled.  I  have  some  first-hand 
knowledge  regarding  abandoned  farms,  seven  in  my 
immediate  neighborhood  (including  my  own)  having 
been  vacated  the  past  few  years.  One  traveling 
through  New  England  often  sees  without  sensing 
where  many  a  pathetic  tragedy  has  taken  place,  for 
on  many  of  its  hillsides  there  is  now  only 

**A  hole  in  the  ground  with  lilacs  round. 

A  gnarled  old  apple  tree. 

And  a  caved- iu  well  that’s  left  to  tell 
Where  a  farmhouse  used  be.” 

These  were  the  first  to  succumb  to  that  unsym¬ 
pathetic  law.’  "the  survival  of  the  fittest.”  Perhaps 


not  know  how  to  work,  a ud  his  natural  inclinations 
were  not  ii.  that  direction,  so  that  accounts  for 
vacancy  No.  2. 

ANOTHER  INSTANCE. — One  that  I  was  most 
sorry  to  see  go  was  a  hustling  young  farmer  with  a 
crop  of  bright  youngsters  coming  on.  Keen  and 
practical,  he  could  turn  his  hand  to  ’most  anything, 
i.nd  was  always  ready  to  help  a  neighbor  in  a  pinch 
His  barn  was  in  bad  shape,  and  for  some  time  h 
had  been  planning  on  hniMii  .  •>.  On  fig¬ 

uring  it  out.  however,  he  found  that  it  would  eos<- 
ns  much  or  more  than  it  would  to  buy  a  farti 
equally  as  good  as  his.  all  equipped  with  buildings 
so  though  ho  had  a  very  good  house  he  sold  bis  farm 
to  a  neighbor  for  a  pasture  and  bought  another 
nearer  railroad  and  schools. 

II  \UD  CONDITIONS. — There  is  somehow  sort  of 
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a  stigma  generally  connected  with  the  expression 
“He  is  an  unfortunate  fellow":  it  seems  to  carry 
with  it  an  apology  and  gives  the  impression  that 
foresight  and  good  management  have  been  lacking. 
No  such  inference,  however,  can  justly  be  drawn 
from  Exhibit  No.  4.  This  was  the  case  of  a  large 
farm,  large  family,  small  capital,  35-cent  dollar  and 
hard  luck,  a  hard  combination  to  buck  against.  Yet 
1  never  saw  a  more  plucky  or  cheerful  man  than 

neighbor  H - .  He  was  a  worker.  Early  and  late. 

lie  was  always  at  it.  for  it  was  a  case  of  “root,  hog, 
or  die."  He  would  go  into  the  woods  Winters — his 
wife  and  children  doing  the  chores  at  home — and  in 
the  Spring  tackle  the  farm  again.  At  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  would  do  trucking  to  replenish  the  flour 
barrel,  yet  however  wet  and  cold  he  might  be  on 
the  road  he  never  pushed  bis  team.  Big  crops  of 
potatoes,  only  to  have  them  rot  or  be  buried  in  a 
sea  of  mud  at  digging  time,  sometimes  not  getting 
enough  to  pay  the  fertilizer  bill,  the  loss  of  a  14- 
pound  a  week  cow.  the  best  horse  out  of  a  pair  only 
partly  paid  for.  a  hailstorm  destroying  one  season’s 
crop,  a  broken  rib  just  at  haying  time,  were  some  of 
ihe  things  lie  ran  up  against,  yet  he  came  up  smiling 
every  time.  The  quickest  job  of  haying  that  I  ever 
saw  done  was  on  his  farm  the  Summer  he  broke  his 
rib.  A  bunch  of  neighbors  rattled  into  his  yard  one 
morning  with  mowing  machines,  tedders,  horse-rakes 
and  racks.  The  grass  was  nearly  ripe  and  not  very 
heavy;  at  night  it  was  all  in  the  barn.  I  have  often 
thought  that  I  would  like  to  see  some  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  experts  qualify  under  his  load,  even  with 
the  hard  luck  cut  out 

ABSENT  OWNERS  I  SIP.— Another  nearby  oper¬ 
ator  of  a  large  farm,  who  for  several  years  was 
president  of  our  agricultural  society,  has  “pulled  his 
curtains”  to  accept  the  union  superintendency  of 
schools  for  a  group  of  adjoining  towns,  and  his  land 
is  lying  idle  in  consequence,  lie  hired  it  carried  on 
one  year,  but  it  did  not  pay  expenses. 

FIRE  LOSSES. — The  cause  for  two  other  cases  of 
abandonment,  including  my  own,  was  lire.  In  real 
estate  matters  the  buildings  generally  go  with  the 
land,  but  in  the  case  of  lire  on  a  farm  10  miles  or  so 
from  railroad  the  land  goes  with  the  buildings,  for 
when  your  buildings  have  gone,  your  farm  has  also. 
My  fellow  sufferer  bought  an  adjoining  farm  with 
good  buildings  for  less  than  half  it  would  have  cost 
to  replace  his.  As  this  was  our  second  experience 
within  three  years  on  the  same  place,  I  concluded 
that  I'd  had  enough — at  least  for  the  present. 

INHERITEL)  CAPITAL. — Many  of  the  up-to-date 
farms  throughout  New  England  owe  their  alleged 
prosperity  to  the  backaches  and  accumulated  savings 
of  past  generations,  or  the  wherewithal  has  come 
from  some  source  other  than  the  farm.  These  in¬ 
stances  are  common  and  give  a  false  idea  of  farm 
profits  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  circumstances. 
A  case  of  this  kind  came  to  my  notice  recently.  This 
man  a  number  of  years  ago^ ought  several  adjoining 
farms,  and  adopting  the  most  approved  methods 
brought  them  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  He 
made  a  specialty  of  apples  and  purebred  swine, 
laising  1,200  bushels  of  corn  the  past  year  as  one 
item.  lie  certainly  raised  some  beautiful  apples ; 
they  were  packed  in  cartons  and  sold  to  a  select 
trade*  at  fancy  prices.  Pigs  were  sold  at  large 
figures  for  breeding  purposes.  To  the  outsider  it 
would  appear  that  here  was  a  model  farm  conducted 
by  a  business  man  on  business  principles,  but  I 
learned  on  good  authority  that  while  the  sales  the 
l  ast  year  were  $s.000  the  expenses  amounted  to 
$15,000.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  abandoned  farms 
of  my  neighborhood.  The  causes  of  the  conditions 
are  apparent  and  are  much  the  same  in  any  locality. 

READJUSTING  CONDITIONS.— It  is  a  big  prob¬ 
lem  to  readjust  economic  conditions  so  that  these 
lands  may  be  profitably  worked,  but  I  believe  no  one 
thing  will  produce  such  an  effect  in  that  direction 
and  at  the  same  -time  reduce  the  cost  of  living  as 
v  ill  good  roads.  Uncle  Sam  has  the  trucks  and  the 
me  i  for  the  job.  There  is  plenty  of  work  in  each 
state  for  its  own  men,  and  every  citizen  will  benefit. 
No  concentration  camp  would  be  necessary  and  home 
conditions  would  prevail.  The  men  would  become 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  farm  life,  and  for  all 
who  decided  that  that  was  the  life  for  them  there 
would  be  plenty  of  land  available  on  good  roads  close 
to  civilization.  City  and  country  would  be  brought 
together,  and  better  understanding  and  co-operation 
would  result.  For  like  Kipling’s  “Colonel’s  lady 
and  Judy  O’Grady”  we  are  all  “sisters  under  our 
skins.”  Industries  would  be  established  utilizing 
water  powers  now  going  to  waste  for  lack  of  trans¬ 
portation.  This  would  relieve  the  congestion  of  the 
cities  and  promote  the  owning  and  cultivating  of 
small  areas,  which  would  tide  over  a  business  de¬ 


pression.  But.  best  of  all.  it  would  bring  the  people 
in  contact  with  the  soil,  which  under  right  conditions 
is  the  best  antidote  for  the  great  unrest  which  is 
row  seizing  upon  humanity.  With  all  these  possi¬ 
bilities  close  at  hand,  why  should  we  drain  the 
Everglades  or  irrigate  the  desert?  c.  m.  moore. 

Maine. 


Agricultural  Possibilities  of  New  Jersey 

The  Garden  Spot  of  the  East 

Part  I. 

A  FAVORED  LOCALITY. — You  have  often  writ¬ 
ten  of  the  “old  hill  farms”  and  lmw  the  new 
agriculture,  when  mixed  with  energy  and  brains,  is 
slowly  hut  surely  renewing  them  as  a  source  of  food, 
health  and  comfort  for  land-lningry  humans.  May 
this  good  work  of  yours  go  speedily  on  until  all  llu* 
New  England  and  New  York  State  hill  farms  smile 
a<  of  yore  with  fruit  trees,  forage  crops,  dairy  cattle 
and  contented  people.  But  your  readers  are  not 
limited  to  “old  hill  farms”  in  order  to  find  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  often  real  bargains,  in  farm  land  close 
by  the  best  market  on  this  continent — New  York 
City  and  its  nearby  towns  and  suburbs.  The  favored 
country  of  which  I  wish  to  write  may  he  known  by 
name  to  your*  distant  readers,  but  they  do  not  know 
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of  its  variety  of  soil,  its  climate  and  products,  which 
make  it  the  most  unique  agricultural  section  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  one  of  the  oldest  farming  counties  in 
America,  where  every  branch  of  mid- temperate  zone 
agriculture  is  practised,  offers  unusual  living  attrac¬ 
tions  and  financial  inducements  to  those  who,  for 
good  reasons,  wish  to  move  where  they  may  lead  the 
rural  life  and  yet  be  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York  and  Newark,  Trenton  and  Philadelphia. 
Why  this  is  true  may  be  put  in  a  few  words:  Not 
enough  scientific  agriculture,  too  much  absentee 
ownership,  indifferent  tenantry,  and  rum. 

POSSIBILITIES  IN  CHANGE.— The  interest 
shown  by  your  readers  in  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  certain  agricultural  sections  is  evidence  of  a 
healthy  state  of  mind.  However  much  truth  there 
may  be  in  the  old  saying,  “A  rolling  stone  gathers 
i:o  moss,”  the  fact  remains  that  many  families  should 
change  their  abodes.  When  prompted  by  hopes  of 
getting  rich  quick,  the  wanderlust  is  a  disease  of 
laziness  and  ignorance.  But  a  sincere  desire  to  find 
a  better  location  or  to  change  one’s  occupation  may 
he  prompted  by  a  commendable  consciousness  of 
being  at  present  on  the  wrong  track.  There  are 
good  reasons  why  there  always  will  be,  at  all  times, 
a  great  many  people  considering  making  a  change. 
How  often  death  upsets  a  family’s  plans,  which 
makes  a  move  to  a  new  location  advisable.  The 
going  aftvay  to  the  great  city  of  a  son  or  daughter 
ro  study  or  work  may  justify  the  parents  moving  tv 
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a  farm  within  commuting  distance.  The  man  ->> 
town  with  a  large  family  of  youngsters  may  discover 
before  it  is  too  late  that  a  farm  is  the  safest  and 
l  est  place  to  live.  Then  there  is  that  army  of  round 
pegs  in  square  boles,  men  engaged  somewhere  in 
some  branch  of  agriculture  who  know  that  they 
night  to  be  specializing  in  the  work  they  like  best 
and  in  a  more  favored  section.  When  you  help  those 
who  need  help  to  properly  relocate  you  are  doing  .a 
distinct  journalistic  service. 

STUDY  OF  CONDITIONS.— But  I  believe  you  will 
agree  that  no  plans  require  more  self-analysis 
and  closer  study  of  conditions  than  those  for 
pulling  up  Ihe  farm  stakes  and  moving,  hag 
and  baggage,  to  a  different  agricultural  section. 
And  no  farmer  should  ever  attempt  it  until  he  has 
become,  or  has  the  knowledge,  capital  and  determi¬ 
nation  to  become,  a  specialist  in  some  one.  tiro  or 
three  branches  of  ayricuUvre.  Once  a  man  lenows 
what  lie  wants  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  ho  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  judge  what  must  be  at  band  to  gain  success. 
The  man  who  is  “just  a  farmer,”  and  not  a  specialist 
by  choice  and  experience,  should  make  haste  slowly. 
But  nowadays  no  farmer  has  really  arrived  until 
lie  has  become  a  specialist  in  tliaf  branch  of  agri¬ 
culture  for  which  lie  is-  equipped  by  bis  training  and 
environment.  Whom  a  farmer  lias  become  a  sure- 
enough  specialist  it  means*  that  bis  work  lias  ceased 
to  be  drudgery  and  has  become  play.  And  a  spe¬ 
cialist  will  work  harder  and  longer  at  bis  “play" 
'ban  “just  a  farmer,”  but  the  rewavds-j-mental.  sen¬ 
timental  and  financial — are  also  greater.  However, 
never  forget  that  moving  to  an  old  Eastern  farm, 
which  can*  be  had  at  a  bargain,  means  that* you  must 
rebuild  the  soil  and  bring*  it  back  to  a  high  state. 
That  requires,  first,  capital  and  knowledge:  then 
lime  and  work,  cover  crops  and  work,  commercial 
fertilizers  and  yet  more  work,  nf  course,  the  good 
farmer — the  specialist — will  know  now  to  get  an 
income  from  the  land  while  he  is  restoring  'ts  health 
and  reserve  power. 

THE  FAMILY  ON  THE  FARM. — As  a  rule,  I 
would  suggest  that  only  family  men  pa.st  35  should 
think  of  moving  to  on  old  Eastern  farm.  Such  men 
probably  want,  ready-made,  for  themselves,  wives 
and  growing  families,  all  those  tilings  which  time 
alone  can  give  to  prosperous  communities.  Young 
men  who  have  been  raised  as  farmers,  and  who  are 
free  to  move  uinl  grow  up  in  new  places,  would,  I 
believe,  be  better  off  to  make  for  new  lands.  I  have 
in  mind,  for  example,  the  rich  and  cheap'  general 
farming  and  potato  soils  of  Northern  Wisconsin. 
There  stumpage  can  he  had  at  a  small  price  and  on 
easy  terras.  The  young  man  can  wait  and  work 
while  the  country  is  being  settled.  To  be  a  pioneer 
and  help  clear  and  build  and  make  a  country  smile 
with  civilization  develops  character  and  inde¬ 
pendence  well  worth  having.  But  whether  you  are 
young  and  dream  of  the  cheap  Western  lands,  or 
whether  you  are  past  35  and  prefer  to  live  in  the 
East  near  the  great  cities,  do  not  make  up  your  mind 
until  you  have  traveled  to  the  place  you  have  in 
mind.  See  it,  if  possible,  during  each  season  of  tin* 
year.  Drive  over  and  roundabout  the  country,  meet 
and  talk  with  those  who  have  long  lived  there,  am^ 
he  sure  that  you  will  have  no  regrets. 

NEW  JERSEY’S  OUTLINE.— Now  4  must  ask 
you  to  turn  to  a  map  of  New  Jersey.  The  topography 
of  this  State,  and  of  the  county  which  I  will  briefly 
describe  next  week,  was  as  familiar  to  General 
George  Washington  as  the  topography  of  your  home 
county  is  to  you.  Note  that  the  outline  of  New 
Jersey  may  be  compared  to  that,  of  a  short,  stout 
woman  facing  West.  On  her  shoulders  rests  New 
York  State,  while  her  feet  are  washed  by  the  Dela¬ 
ware  bay.  She  leans  her  back  rtgainst  New  York 
City,  and  braces  her  knees  against  Philadelphia. 
Daily  she  is  bathed  by  the  spray  and  salt  air  blowing 
in  from  the  broad  Atlantic.  Note  that  the  lady  has 
a  small  waist  extending  from  Trenton  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  to  New  York  harbor,  opposite  Staten 
Island.  Around  her  waist  and  draped  over  one  hip 
are  the  counties  of  Mercer,  Middlesex  and  Monmouth 
— famed  in  Revolutionary  War  history,  but  where 
farmers  now  raise  potatoes  in  Washington’s  battle¬ 
fields. 

NATURAL  ADVANTAGES— A  line  drawn  from 
Trenton  to  Sandy  Hook  (see  your  map)  passes 
through  a  narrow  belt  of  remarkable  country  which, 
on  the  geological  map,  is  named  the  cretaceous  for¬ 
mation.  Tt  Is  remarkable  for  its  endowments  from 
Mother  Nature.  Its  variety  of  surface  and  soils,  its 
many  brooks  of  the  purest  water,  its  navigable  bays 
and  rivers,  its  marls,  its  sassafras  loams,  Its  inexhaust¬ 
ible  banks  of  gravels  and. building  sands,  its  hardwood 
forests  and  .heir  strange  fascination  to  bird  life,  its 
climate  and  its  location,  make  the  cretaceous  forma- 
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tlon  of  New  .Jersey  on°  of  the  most  inviting  sections 
for  human  civilization  on  the  American  continent. 
Next  week  1  will  tell  you  something  of  Monmouth 
County,  which  is  the  only  county  lying  wholly  within 
the  cretaceous  formation — a  geological  formation  of 
great  importance  wherever  found  throughout  the 
world,  on  account  of  its  richness  in  organic  remains. 
My  own  farm  is  here,  which  10  years  ago  was  an 
old  Eastern  farm,  and  cost  me  much  less  than  a 
good  farm  in  Indiana,  yet  I  now  grow  as  much  corn, 
wheat,  hay  and  potatoes' as  they  ever  d%  And  I  will 
tell  of  an  old  farm  now  for  sale  to  illustrate  how 
farm  bargains  may  be  picked  up  within  cannon-shot 
of  New  York  City.  tuerox  mccamfbell. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


The  Weak  Cornstalks 

Finding  Them  Before  Planting 

QUALITY  OF  SEED.— Which  ear  of  seed  corn  is 
going  to  produce  the  sterile  stalks  and  nubbins? 
Which  will  produce  the  good  solid  ears?  If  one 
could  answer  these  questions  before  planting,  he 
would  he  in  a  good  position  to  raise  a  bumper  crop  of 
corn,  for  he  could  discard  the  undesirable  ears.  The 
ability  to  get  this  answer  in  advance  of  planting] 
seems  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized.  Prof.  G.  N. 
Holler,  of  Purdue  University,  and  Mr.  .T.  A.  Ilolbert. 
of  the  Funk  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  recently  worked  out  and 
published  a  method  of  accomplishing  this  end.  Their 
results  deserve  wider  publicity  among  practical  farm¬ 
ers  than  their  bulletins  and  technical  papers  are  apt 
to  secure  foi  them.  For  this  reason  some  of  the 
practical  phases  of  their  work  are  mentioned  here. 
Some  of  their  results  are: 

(a)  Barren  stalks  and  stalks  bearing  only  nubbins 
seem  to  be  associated  with  certain  diseased  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  plants.  There  is  also  an  association  be¬ 
tween  certain  types  of  seedlings  grown  in  a  gerrnin- 
ator  and  the  number  of  barren  stalks  that  grow  from 
the  seed  planted  from  the  same  ears. 

(b)  Surface  sterilized  seeds  harbor  bacteria  and 
species  of  fusarium  (a  kind  of  fungus).  The  bacteria 
causes  a  rotting  of  the  seedling  in  the  germinator  or 
in  sterile  flask  cultures.  “This  rotting  of  the  roots 
of  the  seedlings  is  the  germination  characteristic  of 
the  ears  of  corn  which  develop  the  greatest  numbers 
of  barren  and  down  stalks  in  the  field." 

In  other  words,  certain  seed  ears  produce  a  much 
larger  per  cent  of  weak  plants  than  other  ears  pro¬ 
duce.  and  this  in  spite  of  equal  germination  per  cent 
and  of  "vitality"  of  seedlings.  This  weak  condition 
is  associated  with  a  diseased  condition  of  the  plants 
which  can  be  detected  by  the  rotting  of  the  plantlets. 

TESTING  METHODS. — Almost  any  of  the  usual 
f -rms  of  corn  tester  can  he  used  for  detecting  the 
poor  ears.  The  rag  doll,  however,  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  the  sand  box.  because  the  roots  have  to  be 
examined.  A  scrutiny  of  the  tops  alone  will  not  suf¬ 
fice.  The  condition  is  not  indicated  by  any  visible 
impairment  of  vigor  or  “vitality"  in  the  green  parts 
at  that  stage  of  development.  It  is  necessary  to  ob¬ 
serve  whether  or  not  the  roots  and  germs  are  rotted. 
It  is  a  disadvantage,  therefore,  to  have  to  pull  the 
plantlets  out  of  sand. 

THE  G  ERM  IN  AT  OR. — For  best  results,  though,  a 
special  germinator  is  recommended.  This  consists  of 
a  frame  support  with  a  wire  screen  bottom.  On  this 
are  put  about  two  inches  of  sawdust,  mixed  with 
approximately  one-fourth  its  weight  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  The  limestone  is  to  neutralize  poisons  that 
would  he  developed  in  the  sawdust.  Over  the  saw¬ 
dust  layer  is  placed  a  piece  of  coarse  muslin  which 
has  been  washed  in  boiling  water  to  remove  the 
starch.  This  muslin  is  to  support  the  samples  of 
corn  and  is  to  be  ruled  or  marked  in  any  most  de¬ 
sirable  way  to  indicate  the  identity  of  the  grains 
tested.  After  the  grains  are  placed  in  position, 
another  similar  muslin  layer  is  placed  over  them. 
The  whole  thing  is  then  wet  thoroughly  and  further 
covered  with  gunny  sacks  or  other  heavy  cloths,  for 
at  least  a  couple  of  days.  After  the  corn  germinates 
the  heavy  extra  coverings  can  be  removed,  but  the 
tester  should  he  wet  down  thoroughly  twice  a  day. 
No  cars  should  he  used  for  seed  purposes  from  which 
anil  of  the  lest  seedlings  show  rotting  of  the  embryo 
or  stalk  by  the  time  they  are  three  or  four  inches 
high.  The  rotting  can  be  detected  by  cutting  through 
the  seedlings  with  a  sharp  knife  at  this  stage  in  their 
growth. 

RESULTS  OBTAINED.— The  following  experi¬ 
mental  results  were  secured  in  the  investigations 
from  which  the  preventive  measures  just  mentioned 
were  secured.  They  will  give  some  idea  of  the  re¬ 
sults  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  them.  In 
.15  rows  of  corn  grown  from  diseased  ears,  as  shown 


by  seedling  behavior,  15.2  per  cent  of  the  stalks  were 
barren  and  6.2  per  cent  bore  only  nubbins,  while  15.2 
per  cent  of  the  stalks  were  down  by  the  end  of  the 
reason.  In  15  rows  from  good  ears  only  6.3  per  cent 
of  the  stalks  were  barren.  3.4  per  cent  bore  nubbins 
only,  and  3.1  per  cent  went  down  by  the  close  of  the 
reason.  The  difference  in  yield  between  the  two 
l-inds  was  22.0  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  impossible,  as 
was  mentioned  above,  to  tell  the  poor  ears  by  the 
usual  method  of  germination,  either  by  the  per  cent 
of  germination  or  by  the  “vitality”  of  the  seedlings. 
In  the  tests  mentioned  above  no  ears  were  consid- 


A  Bee-shipping  Case.  Fig.  163 

ered  which  did  not  have  a  germination  record  of  100 
per  cent,  based  on  20  grains  from  each  ear.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
ear  may  exist  when  the  germination  is  perfect.  The 
embryo  and  roots  must  be  examined.  As  to  the  “vi¬ 
tality"  of  the  seedlings,  the  statement  is  definitely 
made  that  “Ihe  rate  of  seedling  development  on  the 
germinator  b  not  indicative  of  the  yield  possibilities 
of  that  seed  ear." 

EFFECT  UPON  YIELD. —  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
of  course,  that  the  elimination  of  barren  and  nubbin 
producing  stalks  in  a  field  would  increase  the  yield 


Thirty-five  Bounds  of  Home-grown  Belgian  Hares 
Fig.  lti-'f.  See  Next  Page 


to  the  extent  of  the  difference  mentioned  above. 
There  are  already  a  large  number  of  normal  stalks  in 
every  ordinary  cornfield.  However,  the  elimination 
of  weak  and  barren  stalks  would  certainly  be  of 
vaiue,  even  if  there  were  only  a  small  jper  cent  of 
such.  This  would  he  true  even  if  the  cost  of  elim¬ 
ination  were  considerable.  A  good-sized  ear  of  corn 
contains  650  or  more  grains  suitable  for  planting. 
If  diseased,  something  like  10  per  cent  more  of  the 
stalks  would  he  unprofitable  than  with  good  seed. 
The  discarding  of  only  one  ear  of  seed  corn  per  acre 
would  prevent  the  growing  of  65  unprofitable  stalks 
of  corn. 

CORN  A  HOST  FOR  WHEAT  SCAB— Another 
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circumstance  adds  to  the  importance  of  preventing 
these  corn  diseases.  This  is  the  hitherto  unknown 
fact  that  one  of  the  fungi  involved  is  also  the  cause 
of  scab  in  wheat.  Wheat  scab  is  prevalent  and  com¬ 
mon  in  the*corn  belt,  and  has  been  for  a  good  many 
years.  It  is  now  found  that  scab  is  more  abundant 
when  wheat  follows  corn  than  when  it  follows 
any  other  crop,  even  including  wheat  itself.  It 
is  also  more  abundant  in  that  part  of  the  field 
where  the  cornstalks  are  left  standing  than  in  the 
I  art  from  which  they  are  removed,  as  for  silage. 
“The  profitable  control  of  wheat  scab  may  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  growing"  of  disease-free  corn,  or  in 
planting  wheat  on  corn  land,  provided  all  of  the  fod¬ 
der  will  have  been  removed  completely  during  the 
Fall  or  Winter.  To  those  who  would  like  to  study 
this  matter  further,  it  is  suggested  that  they  write 
to  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  Lafayette.  Ind., 
and  ask  for  a  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  224.  “Selection  of 
Disease-free  Seed  Corn.”  h.  e.  mern. 

Indiana. 


Do  Your  Bees  Need  Feeding? 

Part  II. 

STRONG  SWARMS  NEEDED. — It  ‘will  pay  to  re¬ 
queen  or  to  unite  weak  colonies  this  Spring.  Bee¬ 
keepers  will  find,  though,  that  the  prices  of  queens 
have  about  doubled,  three  and  four  dollars  being 
charged  for  tested  queens  by  some  breeders.  The 
secret  in  getting  a  good  honey  yield  is  in  having  the 
bees  as  strong  as  possible  when  the  honey  flow  comes. 
In  some  places  this  is  early  and  in  other  places  late. 
One  Massachusetts  beekeeper,  a  woman,  reports  that 
her  bees  do  but  little  real  work  before  July,  and 
that  she  finds  it  beneficial  to  do  a  little  stimulative 
feeding  in  June.  Probably  there  will  he  as  much 
money  in  raising  bees  to  sell  as  in  producing  honey 
this  season,  especially  in  towns  where  there  are 
greenhouses  devoted  to  the  production  of  cucumbers. 
Cucumber  growers  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  bees 
enough  during  the  past  year,  and  are  paying  high 
prices.  Naturally  the  beekeepers  cannot  expect  to 
get  increase  and  honey  crop  from  the  same  colonies. 

PUTTING  ON  SUPERS. — Amateur  beekeepers 
make  the  mistake  of  delaying  too  long  before  putting 
on  supers,  and  then  do  not  use  supers  enough.  Of 
course,  the  supers  should  not  be  used  while  the 
weather  is  cool  enough  so  that  the  hees  will  suffer  as 
a  result  of  the  empty  space  above  them,  but  if  they 
are  left  off  too  long,  increased  swarming  will  result. 
With  the  supers  applied  early,  and  plenty  of  ven¬ 
tilation  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  swarming 
will  be  more  easily  controlled.  When  working  for 
comb  honey  one  super  will  be  enough  to  put  on  at 
first,  but  if  the  bees  are  being  run  for  extracted 
honey,  two  or  three  supers  may  be  applied  at  once. 
With  several  supers  on  the  hive,  the  bees  will  be 
stimulated  to  increased  .effort,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  weak  colonies,  which  may  be  inclined  to 
sulk.  When  running  the  hees  for  extracted  honey 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  hive  body  should  not  be 
used  as  a  super.  The  labor  of  extracting  is  lightened, 
and  if  the  beekeeper  wants  comb  honey  for  the  table, 
it  can  be  cut  out  in  chunks. 

COMB  OR  EXTRACTED  HONEY. — Last  year  bee¬ 
keepers  everywhere  were  urged  to  run  their  apiaries 
for  extracted  honey,  on  the  ground  that  a  larger 
amount  could  be  obtained  in  that  way.  Conditions 
have  changed  now.  so  that  beekeepers  who  think 
they  can  make  more  money  from  comb  honey  are 
justified  in  producing  it.  The  chances  are  that  the 
demand  for  comb  honey  will  be  extra  good,  and  the 
profits  larger  than  before  the  war.  It  is  a  fact, 
though,  that  extracted  honey  is  much  easier  to  ob¬ 
tain.  and  the  amateur  beekeeper  will  be  wise  if  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  force  his  hees  to  fill  sections. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  honey  is  to  he  used 
at  home.  It  is  obvious  that  the  wax  is  wasted  when 
comb  honey  is  produced,  while  this  waste  is  avoided 
when  the  honey  is  extracted.  Moreover,  as  from 
five  to  TO  pounds  of  honey  are  needed  to  make  a 
pound  of  wax.  the  amount  of  surplus  which  they  can 
store  is  necessarily  much  reduced.  There  is  much  less 
danger  of  swarming  when  extracting  supers  are  on 
the  hive,  and  less  manipulation  is  required.  The 
only  drawback  comes  in  the  necessity  of  buying  an 
extractor,  but  the  small  machines  are  not  expensive, 
and  oftentimes  several  beekeepers  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  can  own  one  in  common.  Probably  the  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  high  prices  for  honey  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  the  past  year  or  two  will  not  be  continued. 
Yet  there  is  little  likelihood  that  they  will  slump 
very  badly,  and  undoubtedly  beekeeping  will  remaiu 
more  profitable  thau  before  the  war. 

E.'I.  FABBINOTON. 
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Things  to  Think  About 

i  _ _ _ _ _ . _ 


A  Navy  or  Good  Roads 

The  “Scientific  American”  recently 
.  intetl  a  comparative  statement,  showing 
the  cost  of  the  three-year  naval  program 
outlined  by  the  Navy  Department.  It 
states  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  started  on  August.  29,  1916,  is 
$761,000,000.  The  annual  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  our  enlarged  navy  will  be  about 
$709,000,000  per  year.  In  1913  the  an¬ 
nual  cost  of  maintaining  the  navy  was 
$138,000,000.  Today  the  threat  of  the 
German  navy  has  disappeared,  and  at 
this  time  every  great  naval  power  is  a 
friend  and  ally  of  America,  yet  the  Navy 
Department,  asks  for  the  authority  to 
build  a  navy  which  will  cost  for  main¬ 
tenance  alone  over  $709,000,000.  The 
■  ost  of  maintaining  the  navy  in  1913  is 
figured  at  $6.90  for  each  family  per  year. 
The  cost  of  building  the  proposed  new 
navy,  aside  from  its  maintenance,  is 
$1,674,000,000.  This  means  that  every 
family  in  the  United  States  will  have  to 
contribute  $83.70  to  build  these  ships, 
and  when  this  has  been  done  each  family 
will  contribute  $35.45  each  year  to  keep 
the  fleet  in  commission.  The  “Scientific 
American"  prints  the  map  shown  at  Fig. 


Plan  for  a  Sy.sl<  in  of  Xnlioiwl  Highways.  Fly.  Kid 


and  streaks  of  pink,  crisp,  tender,  juicy, 
sprightly  sub-acid,  with  a  satisfying  flavor 
all  its  own.  Among  the  late  Winter  ap¬ 
ples  it  ranks  high  in  quality. 

Last  Spring  I  thought  these  trees  had 
wholly  escaped  injury  from  the  severe 
Winter  of  191  f-lS.  but  later  I  found 

m 

strips  and  patches  of  bark  wholly  killed; 
but  Northern  Spy  and  even  Wealthy  have 
similar  injuries.  I  believe  these  injuries 
will  be  wholly  healed  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years.  My  <  xperience  with  Oliver 
has  been  such  that  1  am  planning  to  set 
more,  as  I  consider  it  superior  to  Bald¬ 
win  in  hardiness,  in  productiveness  and 
in  quality.  Very  few  nurseries  are  grow¬ 
ing  this  variety  under  the  name  of  Oliver, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  easier  and  safer 
to  buy  it  under  the  name  of  Senator.  Its 
keeping  qualities  in  common  storage  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  superior  to  Baldwin.  It  may 
prove  disappointing,  as  the  trees  grow 
older,  but  I  have  decided  to  run  a  chance 
on  a  few  of  them.  It  we  carry  our  trials 
to  the  extreme,  it  will  be  left  to  our 
grandchildren  to  profit  from  them  ;  but 
they  may  take  to  flying  or  insurance. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y  geo.  k.  sciiaubku. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  having  good  reports 


166  to  indicate  what  could  be  done  with 
this  money.  As  we  see,  eleven  great  high¬ 
ways  running  North,  South.  East  and  West 
could  be  built  with  the  money  demanded 
for  this  naval  program.  These  transcon¬ 
tinental  highways  would  be  of  concrete  IS 
feet  wide.  They  would  girdle  the  coun¬ 
try  in  every  direction,  wonderfully  de- 
reuse  the  cost  of  assembling  and  dis¬ 
tributing  food,  and  provide  profitable 
labor  for  millions  of  our  people.  The 
question  seems  to  be.  which  we  need  most 
— a  big  navy  at  a  time  when  universal 
peace  is  being  worked  out,  or  a  system 
of  roads  to  develop  our  own  country. 
Should  we  not  develop  our  pathways  on 
land  before  we  put  our  money  into  the 
pathways  of  the  ocean? 


The  Oliver  or  Senator  Apple 

Oliver,  while  not  widely  known  in  the 
East,  is  not  a  new  apple,  being  propagat¬ 
ed  in  Northwestern  Arkansas  since  1873, 
it  having  originated  in  that  section  prior 
to  that  date.  About  20  years  ago  a  West¬ 
ern  nursery  introduced  it  under  the  trade¬ 
mark  name  of  Senator.  At  least  Beach 
says  these  apples  arc  identical,  and  gives 
the  name  Oliver  the  preference.  My  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  variety  covers  three 
trees  only,  purchased  under  the  name  of 
Senator  and  set  in  the  Spring  of  1907. 
These  trees  came  into  bearing  seven  or 
eight  years  after  setting,  and  have  not 
failed  to  bear  some  apples  every  year 
since,  the  crop  being  heavier  every  other 
year.  The  fruit  is  medium  to  large,  in- 
clined  to  medium  or  slightly  below  when 
crop  is  heavy,  (’oloi  is  a  brilliant  deep 
red.  and  usually  red  all  over  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  blotch  or  stripe  of  yellow  where 
shaded  by  a  leaf  or  twig.  Dots  quite  con¬ 
spicuous;  large,  light  russet  in  color,  and 
often  taking  a  triangular  form.  A  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  is  the  broad  shallow  basin, 
with  very  abrupt  sides,  which  are  usually 
wrinkled.  Fruit,  grows  very  uniform  and 
there  are  very  few  culls.  Its  appearance 
alone  will  create  a  demand  for  it.  Flesh 
is  j>  creamy  white' with  occasional  touches 


of  Senator  or  Oliver.  The  apples  are  re¬ 
garded  as  identical  by  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  The  Oliver  is  evidently 
hardier  than  Baldwin,  and  we  think  it 
will  make  a  good  substitute  for  planting 
in  localities  where  Baldwins  were-  killed 
or  injured  in  the  terrible  Winter  of  1917-  ; 
1918. 

Looking  Over  tho  Pet  Stock 

The  rabbits  shown  in  the  picture,  Fig.  | 
165.  page  639,  are  a  litter  of  eight,  two 
mouths  old ;  they  weighed  together  35 
pounds  and  each  one  ought  to  tip  the 
scale  at  six  pounds  when  five  months  old. 
Each  one  will  give  then  enough  meat  for 
my  family  of  four  for  at  least  two  days. 

These  rabbits  are  raised  on  oats,  hay, 
carrots,  turnips,  potatoes  and  potato  peel¬ 
ings  mixed  with  bran,  stale  bread,  cooked  | 
oatmeal,  every  other  day,  and  plenty  of 
green  during  the  Summer.  The  rural 
family  can  raise  all  the  food  themselves, 
and  with  two  or  three  does  and  one  buck 
giving  four  litters  (averaging  seven  young 
at  a  litter)  a  year  the  family  would  be 
assured  of  a  line  meat,  almost  equal  to 
chicken,  twice  a  week. 

The  does  might  be  bred  live  times  a 
year,  but  it  is  better  policy  to  keep  to 
four  litters,  to  insure  healthier  stock; 
never  raise  more  than  eight  per  litter;  it 
is  even  better  to  raise  only  seven.  If  kept 
in  draft-proof  outdoor  hutches,  the  south 
side  open,  there  is  little  danger  of  sick¬ 
ness  or  disease,  if  cared  for  properly. 
Always  keep  hay  and  water  before  them. 
The  Agricultural  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  (’.,  issues  a  free  booklet  ou 
the  care  of  rabbits.  F.  D.  o. 

New  York. 

The  lirsi  barrage  was  too  much  for 
ltastus,  colored  doughboy,  and  he  took  to 
his  heels.  Some  distance  back  of  the 
lines  he  was  intercepted  by  an  officer  who 
inquired  why  he  was  running.  “I  saw 
de  shells  a -com  in’  at  me,  Gunnel,  an’  1 
jes’  had  to  run.”  “You  saw  the  shells?” 
“Yes,  sah:  1  saw  one  big  .shell  twice — 
first  when  it  passed  just  over  my  head 
and  second  when  1  passed  under  it.” — 
Gredit  Lost. 
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Dissatisfaction  in  the 
Quality  or  Price 
of  Coffee 

is  easily  remedied  by  changing  your  fable 
drink  to 

THE  ORIGINAL 

Postum  Cereal 

Boiled  just  like  coffee —  1 5  minutes  after  boiling 
begins — you  are  certain  of  uniform  quality. 

The  price  doesn’t  fluctuate  from  one  month  to 
the  next. 

And  besides  there’s  only  one  grade — the  best. 

You  get  it  in  every  package. 

There’s  a  greater  reason  however  why  you  should 
drink  Postum — HEALTH. 

No  upset  to  stomach,  heart  or  nerves — the  pen¬ 
alty  many  pay  for  coffee  drinking — follows  the 
use  of  Postum.  It’s  a  rich,  healthful,  invigorating 
drink,  and — 

“  There’s  a  Reason ” 

1 

s 
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JONES’  Nut  Trees 

Pennsylvania-grown,  grafted 
trees  are  safest  for  eastern 
and  noithern  planting. 

Pecans,  Black  and  English  Walnuts 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue— FREE 

J.  F.  JONES,  Nut  Tree  Specialist 

Box  R,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  latest,  largest, 
most  productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  RASP- 
UKUltY,  BLACK  HHRRY.UOOSEUKRRY.  GK  APK, 
CURRANT.  ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB.  HORSE¬ 
RADISH  PLANTS.  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAfiE.  CAULIFLOWER.  BEET.  CELERY.  EGG.  BRUS¬ 
SELS  SFKOUTSLK  ALE.  LETTUCE.  ONION.  FAftSLEY.  SAGE, 
PEPPER,  SWEtSr  POTATO.  TOMATO  PLANTS.  (  ululoit  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y. 


TOMATO  and  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  varieties,  open  field  grown.  500  postpaid,  $1.50; 
by  express  LOflO,  *2.00  ;  10,000  lots.  $1.50  thousand. 
Sweet  Potato  Plants,  all  varieties— 1,000,  $2.50;  10,000, 
$20.00.  All  plants  free  from  disease  and  packed  in 
damp  moss. 

Jefferson  Farms  Albany,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ten  of  the  best  kinds  selected  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred— Early,  Midseason  ami  Late.  A  iso  CABBAGE,  CEL¬ 
ERY,  TOMATO,  PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  in  season, 
Send  for  our  1919  price  list.  Caleb  ltoggs  &  Son. 

ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM,  Cheswold.  Delaware 


Srawberry  Plants  S^is 

to  select  from  including  the  Fall-bearing.  Send  for 
free  catalog.  J.  KEIFFORO  HALL,  Dept.  2,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


MILLION  STRAWBERRY 

Fruit  Trees,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus  roots,  vegetable  plants 
and  seed  potatoes.  Catalog  free.  Michael  N.  Bargo, Vineland,  N.  J. 


Howard  No.  1 7  Strawberry  “Xn^yFrpianukfm- 

sale  by  the  introducer.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN.  North  Sloningien,  Conn. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Second  Crop,  Irish  Cobblers 

Grown  on  die  IRON  AGE  farms  at  Grenloch.  N.  J 

Second  croppers  willplant  almost  double  the 
acreage  than  matured  seed  and  have  for 
us  always  produced  larger  crops.  Planted 
last  July  and  dug  in  October  from  healthy 
green  vines.  Present  price  per  bushel,  $2.00 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

2nd  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

.  Cobbler— Mills  Pride— Giants  and  Superba  and 
Red  Skins. 


SEED  CORN  -Yellow  and  White. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Stock  and  Eggs 
MINCH  BROS.,  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

2nd  Crop  Irish  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes.  Freight 

Paid.  Prices  lowest,  quality  considered.  Also  Corn. 
Meal  and  Jlogfeed.  IIOIil.lt  I  I  .  SMITH,  \a>«a»ndox,  Vn. 


ARE  YOU  POSTED  FROM  A  TO  Z  ? 

GARDEN  GUIDE,  now  in  its  third  edition,  tells  authori¬ 
tatively  just  what  to  do  to  produce  tire  best, vegeta¬ 
bles,  fruits  and  flowers.  1001  other  garden' pointers 
covered.  Paper,  75c.*  doth.  SI,  postpaid. 

«RO iv  BKT'i  KK  "Home  Fruit  Grower.”  by  M.  C*.  Kains.  in- 
l-’ltl’lT  spiring  book  ever  published.  Practical 
through  its  every  page.  Tells  b<  -t  varieties  and  bow  to 
grow  them.  Paper,  ft  :  doth.  $1.50.  postpaid. 

A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Inc.,  438b,  Wist  37th  St.,  New  York 


PROTECT  EARLY  CABBAGE 

Don't  let  the  cabbage  muaKotliret  your  crop. 
For  8  yours  growers  have  been  raising  larger, 
firmer  hemiH  mid  insuring  practically  100  per 
rent,  crop  by  using 

A.  B.  C.  PLANT  PROTECTORS 

.Special  tar  felt  discs  which  anybody  can  slip 
on  the  stem  directly  after  planting  to  prevent 
the  maggot  fly  from  laying  its  eggs. 

Big  glowers  say  they  can’t  grow  cabhnge  with¬ 
out  them.  Write  for  copies  of  their  letters. 
Full  information  and  wholesale  price. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
74  South  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry 


PLANTS.  Money  Making  Varieties.  Catalog 
Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Gkougetow.n,  Iiei,. 


6-YR.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

For  this  year’s  crop.  $1  dozen;  $-1  hundred;  $20 
thousand.  4-yr.  roots,  $2.50  hundred;  $12  thou¬ 
sand.  li-yr.  roots,  $1.50  hundred;  $B  thousand. 

IIARKY  L.  8<iUIHE8,  -  Good  Ground,  Ji,Y. 


Tomato  Plantsfor Sale 

paid,  $1.50;  1,000,  express,  collect.  $2.  We  special¬ 
ize.  THE  TIFT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Georgia 


Tobacco  Stems  and  Tobacco  Dust  bS22U,»E1S3SB 

pounds;  $25  Ton,  2U  Bales.  Cures  lice  on  chickens,  cat¬ 
tle.  horses,  TOBACCO  OUST— *4  one  hundred  pounds.  Cash 
withorder.  F.0. 11. Cars.  II. 4  J.  liKLimiKHI.lt. HufT.lo, N.V 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’*  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs,  //.  R.  Ely  $  1 .7  5 
Old  Time  Garden* 

By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flower*  and  Fern*  in  Their 

Haunts  By  M.  O.  Wright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Dugger  1.60 

For  SnU  bu 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30lh  St..  N.  Y. 


Write  for  our  Complete  Fruit  Book 


Tills  is  the  year  to  plant.  The  market  demand  will  he  strong 
for  the  next  few  years,  Kelly's  Trees  tire  hardy,  well-rooted 
anil  fruit  enrly.  '  * 

You'll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Bros.  Trees.  The  prices  are 
riyht.  The  trees  are  all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee 
is  your  protection  against  loss.  We  offer  you  a  big  money¬ 
saving  and  reliable  stock. 


KELLY 


Send  for  1919  Free  Catalog 
BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  609  Main  Street,  Dawdle,  N.  T. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


White  Grubs  in  Strawberries 

What  is  good  for  grubs  iu  young  straw¬ 
berry  beds?  I  would  like  to  use  some¬ 
thing  to  kill  the  grubs  and  not  injure  the 
young  *plants  in  any  way  or  check  their 
growth.  E.  B.  w.  • 

Germantown,  N.  Y. 

We  never  found  any  practical  way  to 
fight,  the  white  grubs  in  the  soil  of  a 
strawberry  tied.  They  are  hidden,  and  to 
dig  deep  enough  to  throw  them  out  will 
disturb  the  plants  .too  much.  The  use  of 
salt  is  sometimes  advised,  but  if  you  use 
enough  to  kill  the  grubs  you  will  kill  the 
plants.  It  is  possible  to  kill  a  good  many 
grubs  by  injecting  a  small  quantity  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  iu  the  soil  around 
the  plants.  This  is  slow  work,  and  you 
cannot  tell  where  the  grubs  are.  In  a 
small  patch  you  can  notice  where  the 
plants  begin  to  droop,  dig  them  up  and 
kill  the  grub  at  the  roots.  By  trimming 
the  plant,  root  and  top,  you  can  start  ij; 
going  once  more.  This  grub  has  a  life 
history  of  at  least  three  years,  and  as  it 
stays  in  the  soil  it  cannot  be  fought 
like  other  insects.  The  most  effective 
way  of  clearing  it  out  that  we  have 
found  is  to  fence  the  field  'and  turn 
in  a  drove  of  lively  pigs.  They  will  rip 
up  the  ground  to  get  every  grub  within 
two  feet  of  the  surface.  But  of  course 
you  cannot  grow  any  other  crop  at  the 
same  time. 


Plant  Lice  on  Strawberries 


say  25  feet  of  hose,  every  part  of  the 
tree  could  be  reached.  In  such  case  the 
knapsack  or  bucket  should  be  placed  on 
a  box  or  in  a  wagon  and  operated  by  one 
person,  while  a  second  person  should  take 
the  nozzle,  which  has  been  tied  to  a  light  ’ 
pole  10  feet  long,  and  mount  a  ladder  as 
high  as  the  length  of  hose  would  permit,  j 
The  stream  could  then  be  directed  to  any 
point  on  the  tree.  clenx  w.  iiebrick. 


The  Value  of  Early-cut  Hay 

There  are  farmers  who  let  their  hay 
turn  to  wood.  That  means  Timothy, 
clover  of  all  kinds,  white  daisies,  yellow 
daisies,  paint-brush ;  this,  all  together, 
makes  one  of  the  best  balanced  rations  for 
milk,  butter  anti  beef  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  This  means  cut  in  June,  before 
the  first  blossom  disappears.  Outside  of 
June  there  is  not  another  month  in  the 
year  that  will  furnish  the  amount  in  but¬ 
ter.  milk  and  beef  with  as  little  expense ; 
not  one  dime  out  for  feed.  I  do  not  feed 
my  cows  any  grain  the  year  around,  and 
get  as  much  milk  as  those  paying  out. 
their  money  for  balanced  rations.  Our 
county  (Wayne)  is  losing  thousands  of 
dollars  annually,  letting  the  hay  turn  to 
wood,  and  then  there  is  neither  milk, 
butter  nor  beef  in  it.  My  Winter  ration 
for  my  cows  is  June  hay  and  silage.  June 
is  the  best  month  to  cure  the  hay.  The 
sap  is  the  nutriment,  and  is  relished  by 
all  of  the  animals.  When  the  first  blos¬ 
som  is  gone  off  your  hay  it  is  like  skim¬ 
ming  your  milk  and  throwing  the  cream 
away.  Farmers  have  paid  out  millions  of 
dollars  for  feed  and  let  their  hay  turn  to 
wood.  How  about  that?  u.  l.  b. 

Ariel.  Pa. 


What  could  we  use  on  our  strawberry 
plants?  They  have  lice  or  bugs  on  the 
roots,  which  cause  them  to  die.  M. 

East  Newmarket,  Md. 

Tobacco  iu  some  form  or  the  sulphate 
of  nicotine  will  kill  any  plant  lice  or 
aphides  either  on  tops  or  roots  of  plants. 
You  can  get  tobacco  dust  from  the  fac¬ 
tories  of  smoking  tobacco,  or  you  can  get 
the  sulphate  of  nicotine  under  the  name 
of  Aphiue  or  Black  Leaf  40.  These  are 
sold  by  the  leading  seedsmen.  Both  are 
40  per  cent  solutions  of  sulphate  of  nico¬ 
tine.  If  you  can  get  the  tobacco  dust 
put  it  thickly  on  both  sides  and  the  rows 
of  plants.  It  will  do  no  harm  in  any 
amount,  but  will  feed  the  plants  and  will 
reach  down  to  the  roots.  The  nicotine 
sulphate  is  to  be  largely  diluted  with  water, 
about  40  quarts  of  water  to  one  quart 
can.  This  to  be  poured  along  the  top  of 
the  rows  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sink  to 
the  roots.  In  future  plantings  you  will 
find  that  tobacco  stems  from  the  factory 
will  make  a  good  manure  for  the  plants 
and  will  prevent  any  more  lice. 

W.  1’.  MASSEY. 


The  Evergreen  Bagworni 

I  have  a  deciduous  cypress  on  my  lawn. 
It  is  about  50  feet  high.  I  have  been 
troubled  for  several  years  by  bagworms, 
but  have  been  able  to  keep  them  in  check 
until  last  Summer.  They  increased  very 
much  then,  and  are  now  on  the  outer  ends 
of  limbs  and  out  of  reach.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  any  means  to  get  at  them?  We  have 
nn  spray  outfit  powerful  enough  to  reach 
them.  j.  H.  E. 

Perryman,  Md. 

As  J.  II.  E.  says,  this  bagworm  can  be 
controlled  by  picking  the  cases  containing 
the  caterpillars  from  the  branches  and 
then  destroying  them.  This  method  is 
particularly  feasible  and  practicable  while 
the  trees  are  low.  In  the  case  of  tall 
trees  like  the  one  mentioned  the  task  is 
more  difficult.  The  writer  would  suggest 
that  long-handled  pruning,  shears  known 
as  “loppers”  or  Waters  pruner  might  be 
serviceable  in  snipping  off  the  cases. 
Probably  with  a  tree  so  tall  the  operator 
would  have  to  use  a  ladder  in  order  to 
reach  the  highest  insects.  These  pruuers 
are  rather  heavy  and  the  work  would 
necessarily  be  slow  and  somewhat  tedious. 
It  might  be  feasible  to  fasten  a  nhort, 
curved,  keenly  sharpened,  sickle-like  knife 
or  blade  to  the  end  of  a  long,  light  bamboo 
pole  and  snip  the  bags  off  with  it.  A 
common  raspberry  pruner  fastened  to 
such  a  pole  might  serve  the  purpose  very 
well. 

Of  course  the  most  efficient  way  of 
controlling  this  insect  is  by  spraying  with 
paste  arsenate  of  lead,  2%  pounds  to  50 
gallons  of  water  or  in  smaller  quantities, 
one  ounce  of  the  paste  to  one  gallon  of 
water.  If  one  has  a  common  knapsack 
sprayer  or  a  common  bucket  pump  with. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  us  let 
our  hay  stand  too  long  before  cutting. 
Some  cannot  help  it.  since  they  cannot 
get  the  labor  to  do  things  right  on  time. 
Where  Timothy  hay  is  baled  and  sold, 
most  buyers  seem  to  prefer  to  have  it 
stand  until  ripe  or  gone  to  seed.  For 
feeding  on  the  farm  it  should  be  cut  early. 


Destroying  Laurel  or  Lamb-kill 


I  have  a  sheep  pasture  that  has  about 
two  acres  of  lamb  poison  in  one  corner, 
anil  the  stuff  is  spreading  fast.  Last  year 
I  lost  seven  nice  lambs  from  poisoning. 
Lamb  poison  is  very  common  around  here. 
I  have  tried  some  way  to  kill  the  pest 
out,  but  have  found  no  one  who  knows  of 
a  sure  remedy.  Today  the  thought  came 
to  me  that  kerosene  oil  would  kill  any¬ 
thing.  Why  not  get  a  couple  of  barrels 
of  oil  and  with  a  good  sprayer  give  that 
lamb  poison  a  good  soaking  with  kero¬ 
sene?  It  might  have  to  have  another 
spraying  the  following  year  to  catch  any 
little  shoots  that  escaped  the  first  treat¬ 
ment.  Will  you  let  me  know  what  you 
think  of  the  experiment?  We  can  afford 
to  spend  some  money  on  this  lamb  poison 
because  it  is  taking  an  amazing  toll  of 
our  lambs.  Would  about  the  last  of  May, 
when  the  lamb  poison  is  in  full  blossom, 
be  the  right  time  to  spray?  c.  B.  B. 

Northwood  Narrows,  N.  II. 


I  assume  that  the  narrow-leaved  laurel, 
otherwise  known  as  sheep  laurel  or  larnb- 
kill.  is  meant.  If  so,  and  it  is  practicable 
to  do  so,  the  best  way  to  destroy  the  shrub 
is  to  grub  it  out  till  the  ground  can  be 
plowed.  Then  plow  tin-  land  and  seed  it 
to  buckwheat.  This  will  tend  to  smother 
the  bush.  But  plow  all  growth  under 
when  the  buckwheat  is  in  full  bloom,  and 
re-seed.  Then  plow  again  when  iu  bloom. 
This  should  eradicate  it.  but.  if  not,  con¬ 
tinue  the  same  practice  the  following 
year.  The  use  of  the  land  will  be  lost, 
but  the  laud  is  worse  than  useless  in  its 
present  conation,  and.  after  a  few  crops 
of  buckwheat  it  will  be  in  the  very  best 
possible  condition  for  future  crops.  If  not 
practicable  to  plow,  the  next  best  way  is 
to  cut  the  bushes  close  to  the  ground  and 
apply  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda  to 
the  roots.  From  a  tablespoonful  to  a  piul 
should  be  applied,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  bush,  and  the  best  time  will  be  just  as 
the  blossoms  being  to  appear. 

.Spraying  with  kerosene  will  also  be 
effective  if  one  keeps  everlastingly  at  it. 
But  it  will  be  expensive.  Sulphate  of 
iron  will  do  the  work  just  as  well,  and 
will  cost-hut  one-fifteenth  as  much  for  ma¬ 
terial.  It  should  hi'  dissolved  in  strong 
soapsuds  as  a  sticker,  and  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  mist  spray,  at  a  pressure  of 
from  SO  to  100  lbs.,  and  iu  just  sufficient 
quantity  as  to  thoroughly  cover  every  leaf 
but  not  to  form  in  large  drops.  Steel  com¬ 
panies  manufacture  the  sulphate  as  a  by¬ 
product  and  sell  it.  normally,  at  about  $1 
per  100-lb.  bag.  At  the  local  drug  stores 
the  price  is  often  as  high  as  40  cents  a 
pound  iu  small  quantities.  The  spray  can 
bo  applied  with  an  ordinary  potato  spray¬ 
er,  provided  the  nozzles  are  so  adjusted  as 
to  throw  a  mist  spray,  and  to  cover  the 
whole  surface.  It  will  pay,  in  time  re¬ 
quired,  to  cut  the  laurel  about  the  time  it 
begins  to  blossom,  and  to  spray  the  new 
growth  as  soon  as  it  has  sufficient  leaves 
to  hold  the  spray.  If  this  is  not  to  be 
done,  then  begin  spraying  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  half  grown,  and  follow  it  up 
throughout  the  season.  Do  not  lot  a  leaf 
attain  full  size  before  the  spray  hits  it. 


.  Q.  pRM«nv;r. 


Spray  Potatoes 


Leading  potato  growers  are  now  using  Orchard 
Brand  Arsenite  of  Zinc  instead  of  Paris  Green  for 
potato  spraying  for  these  very  good  reasons : 

First.  Orchard  Brand  Arsenite  of  Zinc  is  strongly 
adhesive.  It  is  not  washed  off  by  the  first  rain, 
so  that  early  re-spraying  is  not  necessary. 

Second.  Orchard  Brand  Arsenite  of  Zinc  is  less  in¬ 
jurious  to  vines.  It  can  be  used  at  proper  strength  to 

kill  bugs  quickly  without  danger  of  burning  the  plants. 

« 

Orchard  Brand  Arsenite  of  Zinc  kills  potato  bugs  as 
quickly  as  Paris  Green. 


QVclLi/V/ 

Brand7 

Spray  Materials 

A  complete  line  of  standardized 
Insecticides  and  Fungicides 
manufactured  by  the  largest 
chemical  company  ia  America. 


For  those  who  prefer  to  use  a  dust,  Orchard  Brand  Lazal, 
a  dry  product,  is  the  proper  material. 

The  standardized  Orchard  Brand 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  Bordeaux-Lead 
and  Zinc-Bordeaux  are  dependable 
remedies  for  controlling  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  on  potatoes  and  in  the  orchard. 

We  offer  potato  growers  and  or- 
chardists  everywhere  the  free  advice 
of  our  Special  Service  Department  We  are  the  largest 
chemical  company  in  America  and  have  made  a  special 
study  of  all  spraying  matters.  You  are  invited  to  write 
to  us  about  any  spraying  problems. 

General  Cltemica If" 

Insecticide  Dept,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York  'V.  VS* 


9£A  A  miles  Scottsville,  Va.  Adapted 

oou-Acre  r <inn  ?,,eep<  ,i>ogs,  or  t & m  e r op » 

<tj  v  el. 


♦1,000  cash.  HARRY 


Level.  Good  building's.  S6.500: 

VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


j  T  •  Get  our  low  1919 prices.  Fami- 

DllKier  1  Wine  Sample  free. 


THEO  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


A  BARGAIN.  Beautiful  Farm.  218 aeres,  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  :  line  dwelling:  4  tenant  houses  and  numerous  neces¬ 
sary  outbuildings:  3  miles  to  Woodbine  and  Bridgeton 
Stations.  Maryland  &  Penn.  K.  R..  22  miles  from  York  in 
Southeastern  York  Co..  Pa.  PARK  &  PARK,  Baltimore.  R(|. 

100  BOND  LETTERHEADS 

all  prepaid,  *1.53.  Till.  SALES  HART,  Whltnev.ille.  Cono. 


Auto  Owners 

and  Garage  Men 

Get  This  Big  New  FREE  Book 

Over  2000  selections  are  offered  in  thisbook. 

Supplies  that  will  improve  all  cars.  There  are 
Riverside  Tires  with  a  5000-Mile  Guarantee.  Tools 
of  all  kinds  to  make  repairing-  easy— gas 
savers  for  getting  more  miles  out  of  each  gal¬ 
lon-tourists’  supplies  needed  on  a  trip— shocte 
absorbers  for  smooth  riding — painting  outfits 
to  make  your  car  better  looking  and  worth  more 
—supplies  for  giving  your  engine  more  power.  In 
fact,  there  is  probably  not  a  single  thing  you  will  need 
but  what  you  will  find  it  in  this  FREE  BOOK— and  the 
price  will  be  reasonable. 


RIVFRSinF  5000-mile  tires 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 


Every  year  Riverside  Tire  Sales  have  shown  a 
remarkable  growth.  It  is  our  aim  to  give 
autoists  the  best  tire  value  obtainable.  Increased 
sales  and  manufacturing  facilities  have 
made  possible  a  big  reduction  in  prices— the 
lowest  price  in  months.  This  new  FREE  book 
tells  all  about  Riverside  Tires— the  prices  prove 
that  Riversides  give  you  "Most  for  the  Money.” 


Write  Now  fop  Your  FREE  Copy 


Many  brand  new  supplies  are  shown  in  this 
book— necessities  you  may  never  have  seen 
or  heard  of.  Prices  have  been  lowered  on 
many  important  articles:  25  pages  out  of 
the  100  in  this  book  are  exclusively  for  Ford 
owners.  Every  car  owner  and  garage  man 
should  always  keep  this  book  handy,  as  it 
will  prove  a  valuable  guida  to  low  prices. 


Address 

Department 

C2T 

CHICAGO 


f~Sat<af«cYlon  tin.ir.m 
KANSAS  CITY 


or  ’VbuT  Money  Back) 

FORT  WORTH 


Write  to  the 
house 

Nearest  Yon 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


642 


•Dk  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  12,  1  !)!!• 


MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN 
PHOSPHORUS 

WITH  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  COSTING  MORE 
THAN  DOUBLE  THE  USUAL  PRICE,  MAKE 
YOUR  MANURE  GO  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE 
BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

ANALYZING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Is  an  ideal  material  for  the  Dairyman  or  Market  Gardener  to  use. 

Added  to  manure  it  supplies  Phosphorus  in  a  most  desirable  form. 

A  few  loads  of  manure,  to  each  of  which  a  bag  of  Barium-Phosphate 
has  been  added,  will  produce  more  Corn  per  acre  than  three  or  four  times 
the  amount  of  manure  used  alone. 

Barium-Phosphate  is  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  salt  of  Barium,  which 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

IT  SUPPLIES  PHOSPHORUS  AT  A  LOW  COST 

Every  farmer  knows  that  so  long  as  he  can  grow  clover,  he  can  grow 
anything  else,  and  the  converse  is  also  true,  that  where  clover  persistently 
refuses  to  grow,  owiug  to  acid  conditions,  then  other  crops  must  steadily 
deteriorate. 

Barium -Phosphate,  iu  addition  to  supplying  Phosphorus 

Sweetens  the  Soil 

and  INSURES  a  LUXURIANT  GROWTH  OF  CLOVER 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  LIME 

Used  with  manure,  or  plowed  under  with  green  crops,  Barium-Phos¬ 
phate  alone,  will  produce  good  yields,  and  build  up  the  fertility  of  your 
farm. 

This  material  is  being  used  by  some  of  the  most  successful  farmers  aud 
market  gardeners  in  New  York  and  New  England,  and  is  giving  excellent 
results. 

WHY  NOT  GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL 

We  urge  that  you  order  at  least  a  few  tons  of  this  material  and  give  it 
a  fair  trial.  * 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  in  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  at  the  following  prices: 


Carloads,  15  tons  or  more 
Less  Carloads,  1  ton  or  more 


$21.50  per  ton 
23.50  per  ton 


It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  books : 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  FOR  GENERAL  FARM  CROPS. 
BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  FOR  MARKET  GARDEN  CROPS. 
BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

Withcrbcc,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


SEED  CORN 


Learning  and 
Early  Mastodon 

Official  test  97%.  $3  Bu.;  10  bu,  $27.50.  Sacks  free. 
E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS,  -  Winsled,  Conn. 


j\r 


LANCASTER  CO.  SURE  CROP 
YELLOW  DENT  AND  REID’S  YELLOW  DENT 
EMPEROR  YELLOW  DENT 
JOHNSON  CO.  WHITE 

lteeleaned  and  ready  for  Planter.  Tested 
Seed  sure  to  grow. 

Box  A  MARTIN  of  Mnnliclm,  Pa. 


Seed  Corn 


5  Aft!!  Extra  eeleo- 
yllUU  ted.  euro  to 

_ _ Bushels 

rieties.  Highest  yielders.  Best  show  corn.  Also  seed  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa.  Spring  wheat.  1200  acres.  Sample  on  request  Write 
today  for  catalog.  W.  Pi.  SCAUKF  A  SOUS,  Hew  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Tested  and  Trusted  Over  a  Century  $ 

« 
4 
< 
< 


SEEDf 
CORN 


EID’S  YELLOW  DENT 

VERY  PROLIFIC 
(14.50  per  Budhel,  Stti'Ued 

SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Weitwood,  N.  J. 

For  Sale— Long  Island  SEED  CORN  white  iVent 

Fill  your  silo  economically  with  large  yields  from 
this  seed.  $5  per  hush,  in  lutes.  Reduction  on  or¬ 
ders  ten  bush,  or  over.  J.  C0DD1NGT0N,  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 

Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd  Seed  Corn 

FOR  SALE.  Yield  90  to  100  Bush,  to  the  acre  Write  for 
Circular.  Sample  an<l  Prices.  Edward  Walter, 

"  EUREKA  STOCK  FARM."  Dept.  R  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA 

Golden  Oranpre,  Flint,  Giant,  Ensil. 
age,  Yellow  Pride.  $5  bu.  sacked. 
Special  prices  on  car  lots.  Order  Ear¬ 
ly.  Harry  Vail.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


ledCorn 


SUDAN 

GRASS 


The  new  drought-resistant  forage 
plant.  4-7  tons  yield  per  acre.  A 
great  feed  for  stoclc.  Write  for  sam- 
_ _  _  _  pies  aud  growing  instructions. 

THE  HOLME S-LE THE RMAN  SEED  CO.,  Box  K,  Canton,  Ohio 

LUCE’S  Favorite  SEED  CORN  antre  County. 

The  best  silage  corn  in  New  York  state.  Write  or _  in¬ 
quire  for  prices.  MILLERDALE  FARM,  New  Hampton,  N.Y. 

sal"  A  Quantity  of  White  FlintRed  Glazed  SeedCorn 

■wn.ch  won  the  first  premium  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1918. 

JAMES  1).  AUSTIN,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

P.... -IP...  P„.J  Golden  Buttercup,  Golden  Bantam, 
oWeeT  uorn  oeeo  Bosy  Morn.  Bantam  Evergreen,  40c. 
lb.,  3  lb*.  SI,  postpaid.  HANSOM  FARM,  Geneva,  Ohio 


WHITE  CAP  DENT  SEED  CORN  for  sale.  Strong 
and  vigorous.  None  better.  S3  per  bu.  Generous 
sample  for  10c.  R.  C.  MucKLEY,  Brogue ville.  Pa. 

Mn„,_  Early  White  Cap,  70  lbs.  ears,  $3.60.  Also 
uorn  ensilage  corn.  Hansom  Earm,  Geners.  Ohio 


j  Bolgiano's  “Gold”  Brand 

iCLOVER  SEED 

►  Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa, 

►  Crimson  Clover, White  Clover.Clover  and  Grass 

>  Mixture,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy, 

*  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Dwarf  Essex 

*  Rape,  Spring  Vetches,  Winter  Vetches,  Millets, 
B  Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent  Pasturage, 

>  SeedCorn,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas, 

>  Seed  Grains,  Milo  Maize,  Sorghums,  Seed  Po- 
»  tatoes.  Seed  Oats,  Onion  Sets,  Etc 

► 

> 

> 


Bolgiane’s  “Gold”  Brand  Seeds 
are  Carefully  Selected,  Re-cleaned 
of  Highest  Purity  and  Germination 


BOLGIANO’S  ‘GOLD’  GUARANTEE 

Anyone  who  purchases  Bnlgiano’s  “Gold” 
Brand  Seeds  and  upon  <-  animation  finds 
them  in  any  respect  ui  itlsfactory  can 
immediately  return  th  n  and  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  same  will  be  re¬ 
refunded.  We  will  also  pay  the  freight 
both  ways.  _ 


Catalog  and  Samples  Mailed  to  Your 
Address— FREE 
Name  Varieties  in  which  You  aro  Inter¬ 
ested.  We  will  pay  freight  if  you  mention 
t  this  Paper. 


Bolgiano’s  Seed  Store 

Address  Dept.  140  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Alfalfa 
Cow  Pea* 
Soy  Beans 


JAlso  Maine-Grown  Seed  Potatoes — 
Seed  Oats— Clovers,  including  Al- 
f  alfa  from  rugged  Northwest — Can¬ 
ada  Peas— Cow  Peas— Spring  Grains. 

Hoffman’s  Farm  Seeds 


Samples 

Free 


I  Hoffman’s  1918Seed  Book  lafullofxal- 

uablc  hints.  It  is  free,  with  samples.  If 
you  mention  this  paper.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 
Landiaville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


SCOB’S  MAMMOTH  CLOVER 

Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Ask  for 
sample  and  catalogue. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  560  Sixth  Sl,  Maryxrille,  0. 

SWEET  CLOVER.  Best  white  Scarified.  *18  Bu.  Exp. 
paid.  Bags  free.  A.  BLOOMINGDAIiB,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

DaIaIaaa— * Barman,  Cobbler,  Pink-eye,  Six-weeks,  Queen, 
roiatoes — Rose,  Russet,  Others.  0.  >T.  FORD,  Fhh«r«, R.T. 


Various  Horticultural  Notes 


Evergreen  Wind-breaks 

West  of  my  house  I  have  two  rows  of 
big  maples,  but  find  they  are  not  sufficient 
for  a  wind-break.  What  distance  should 
I  plant  evergreens  from  them,  and  at 
what  time  of  the  year  to  obtain  the  best 
results?  What  kind  of  evergreen  trees 
would  you  set  and  how  deep?  c.  P.  H. 

Branchport,  N.  Y. 

If  these  maples  stand  close  together, 
as  they  probably  do,  it  will  be  useless  to 
plant  evergreens  among  them,  as  the  roots 
of  the  maples  have  no  doubt  penetrated 
every  foot  of  ground  within  the  radius 
of  their  branches,  thus  completely  monop¬ 
olizing  the  moisture  and  fertility  of  the 
soil  to  the  detriment  of  everything  else 
now  growing  under  the  trees,  or  that  may 
be  planted  under  them.  If  there  is  room 
on  either  side  of  the  rows  of  maples 
beyond  the  radius  of  their  branches  to 
plant  evergreens,  there  is  where  they 
should  be  planted.  They  may  be  planted 
in  a  hedge-row  or  scattered  in  group 
fashion,  whichever  way  suits  your  fancy 
or  would  seem  to  meet  your  requirements 
best.  If  planted  in  hedge-rows  they 
should  stand  in  the  row  three  or  four 
feet  apart,  and  if  grouped  they  can  be 
placed  six  to  10  feet  apart,  making  sure 
so  to  plant  them  that  there  will  be  no 
large  openings  among  the  trees  for  wind 
to  sweep  through  in  the  years  to  come. 
Norway  spruce  is  the  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  trees  are  very  hardy,  tough 
in  wood  and  attain  to  good  size  in  a 
very  few  years.  Spring  is  the  best  season 
for  planting  evergreens.  Plant  about  two 
inches  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nur¬ 
sery.  K, 

Propagating  Cherries  and  Spiraeas 

1.  Can  I  propagate  Gov.  Wood  cherries 
by  budding  on  to  stock  grown  from  early 
Richmond  seeds?  2.  Can  Spiraea  \  an 
Houttei  be  grown  from  cuttings,  and  if 
SO,  how  ?  E.  H,  K. 

Way  land,  Mich. 

1.  Fruit-bearing  cherries  are  propa¬ 
gated  mostly  by  working  them  on  Maz- 
zard  stock,  which  is  a  hardy  and  vigorous 
variety,  with  inferior  fruit,  of  our  com¬ 
mon  sweet  cherry.  Seeds  and  stocks  of 
this  may  be  readily  procured  in  this 
country  from  any  dealer  in  fruit  tree 
seeds  and  stocks.  When  dwarf  trees  are 
desired  and  when  the  trees  are  to  be 
planted  in  heavy  clay  soils  the  Mahaleb 
stocks  should  be  used.  The  sour  cherry 
has  been  used  to  some  extent  for  stocks, 
and  according  to  reports  has  proven  very 
satisfactory,  particularly  iu  sections  of 
the  country  where  great  hardiness  is  de¬ 
manded.  When  worked  with  strong-grow¬ 
ing  varieties  they  sucker  very  little,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  the  tree  has  reached  bear¬ 
ing  age. 

2.  Spirant  Van  Houttei  propagates  very 
readily  from  soft-wood  cuttings  made  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  June  or  forepart  of  July. 
Select  strong  shoots  and  use  only  that 
part  that  has  become  firm.  Make  into 
cuttings  about  five  inches  long ;  remove 
all  leaves  except  two  or  three  at  top, 
which  should  be  clipped  to  half  size.  Put 
four  inches  of  clean  sharp  sand  in  a  cold 
frame  and  firm  it  with  the  back  of  the 
spade.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  the  sand 
to  a  depth  of  three  inches  or  so  in  rows 
six  or  eight  inches  apart  and  three  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  When  all  have  been 
put  in,  water,  soaking  the  sand  thor¬ 
oughly.  Put  sasli  on  and  whitewash  the 
glass  to  exclude  strong  sunlight  and  heat. 
Keep  sash  down  tight  until  .cuttings  are 
rooted,  watering  at  least  twice  daily,  mid¬ 
dle  of  forenoon  aud  middle  of  afternoon 
fir  10  days  or  two  weeks,  after  which 
once  a  day  will  be  sufficient  until  cuttings 
are  rooted  and  sash  raised,  when  they 
are  to  be  watered  asx  often  as  they  require 
it.  If  the  sand  seems  quite  moist  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  water  heavily  after 
the  first  soaking;  all  that  is  required  is 
just  sufficient  to  make  up  the  loss  of 
moisture  by  evaporation  and  soaking 
away.  After  a  little  experience  you  will 
soon  learn  how  to  look  after  the  cuttings. 
When  the  cuttings  commence  to  make 
vigorous  top  growth  sash  should  be  re¬ 
moved  permanently,  choosing  a  cloudy 
spell  for  removing  them.  The  rooted  cut¬ 
tings  may  be  left  in  the  frame  until  the 
following  Spring,  when  they  should  be 
planted  in  the  open  ground  in  nursery 
rows  until  large  enough  to  set  in  perma¬ 
nent  place,  cultivating  and  keeping  them 
free  from  weeds  during  that  time.  K. 


Pruning  Currants  and  Grapevines 

1.  How  should  we  prune  Cherry  cur¬ 
rant  bushes  that  have  been  set  for  several 
years  and  have  never  been  trimmed?  2. 
IIow  should  1  trim  a  Diamond  grapevine 
that  has  been  out  10  years  and  never 
trimmed?  It  has  grown  to  a  length  of 
nearly  20  feet.  L  *’•  c- 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1.  When  bush  aud  vine  fruits  that 
should  be  pruned  annually  have  been  long 
neglected,  as  these  currant  bushes  have 


•been,  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  what  ought  to 
be  done,  particularly  when  one  has  not 
seen  them  and  knows  nothing  of  their  ac¬ 
tual  condition.  There  are  certain  well- 
defined  principles  governing  the  proper 
method  of -cultivating  and  training  these 
fruits,  that,  if  departed  much  from,  or 
neglected  altogether,  are  sure  to  lead  to 
bad  results.  In  the  pruning  of  currants 
it  should  be  the  aim  to  renew  a  part  of 
the  plant  with  new  growth  from  the  root 
every  year,  and  to  cut  out  a  correspond¬ 
ing  number  of  the  old  stalks.  In  general, 
currant  bushes  should  be  composed  of 
from  five  to  eight  stalks,  headed  back  at 
20  to  24  inches  in  height.  If  the  plants 
are  in  a  good,  strong,  vigorous  condition, 
and  the  young  footstalks  are  pinched  or 
cut  back  when  attaining  this  height,  they 
will  produce  several  lateral  branches  and 
tints  form  a  broad-headed,  compact  bush, 
with  a  maximum  expanse  of  bearing  wood. 
Currant  bushes  suffer  more  or  less  from 
attack  of  stem-borers,  frequently  causing 
main  stalks  and  laterals  to  die  off.  When 
pruning,  all  dead  and  weakened  stalks 
and  branches  should  be  removed  and 
burned.  If  these  old  plants  are  thinned 
<yit  to  six  or  eight  of  the  strongest  and 
best  stalks  this  Spring,  and  the  lateral 
branches  of  those  allowed  to  stand  are 
cut  back  about  one-fourth,  that  will  be  all 
that  can  be  done  for  them  this  year  in  the 
way  of  pruning.  The  plants  should  be 
liberally  supplied  with  well-rotted  stable 
manure,  spaded  in  the  soil  around  them  as 
early  as  the  ground  is  in  condition  to 
work.  After  spading  the  ground,  scatter 
thinly  in  a  circle  of  three  feet  or  so  around 
each  plant  a  small  spadeful  of  chicken 
manure  and  rake  it  in.  Do  this  before 
growth  starts,  if  possible.  This  will  in¬ 
duce  vigorous  growth  and  put  the 
plants  in  condition  to  produce  good  crops 
of  fine  fruit.  Currants,  when  so  treated 
annually,  if  properly  pruned,  will  remain  • 
in  good  vigor  and  produce  good  crops  an¬ 
nually  for  many  years. 

2.  This  old  grapevine  is  no  doubt  a 
tangled  mass  of  live  and  dead  wood,  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  do  much  with  it. 
Perhaps  in  making  a  start  at  pruning  it 
will  be  besc  to  cut  out  all  dead  wood  first  ;  . 
then  you  can  see  justjiow  much  live  ‘wood 
remains  to  work  on,  and  the  condition  it 
is  in.  All  w-ak  canes  of  last  year’s 
growth  should  be  cut  back  to  within  one 
bud  of  the  main  vine.  The  strong  young 
canes  may  be  left  in  various  lengths ; 
some  will  be  better  cut  back  to  two  or 
three  buds,  and  in  the  case  of  others  it 
may  be  to  greater  advantage  to  leave  five 
or  six  buds,  or  even  more,  much  depending 
on  circumstances.  A  part  of  the  main  or 
old  branches  really  should  be  cut  back  to 
within  three  feet  or  so  of  the  ground 
this  year,  iu  order  to  induce  new  bearing 
canes  to  be  thrown  out  near  the  base  of 
the  vine,  and  next  year  more  of  the  old 
vine  should  be  cut  down  likewise.  By 
this  means  practically  a  new  vine  can  be 
established  from  the  old  root,  which,  if 
kept  manured  and  pruned  properly,  will 
prolong  the  life  of  the  vine  in  good  bear¬ 
ing  condition  for  some  years  to  come.  If 
you  know  of  anyone  iu  your  community 
who  understands  grape  culture  it  will  be 
well  to  call  him  in  to  advise  with  you 
about  this  old  vine.  Do  the  pruning  any 
time  now  when  the  temperature  is  above 
freezing,  the  sooner  .the  better.  k. 


Tractor  Costs 

For  the  season  of  191S  the  following 
arc  costs  of  tractor  upkeep : 


Interest  . 

Labor,  repairs  and  sup- 

plies  . 

119  08 

Depreciation  . 

217.17 

$304.75 

181  hours  draw-bar  w< 

irk  at 

$1.75 .  $322.00 

07  hours  belt  work  at  75c .  72.75 

’  $394.75 

The  labor  charge  of  operator  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this.  Such  items  as  cleaning 
crank  case  and  overhauling  are  in  report, 
but  charging  gas  and  oil  and  filling  grease 
cups  are  in  the  operating  time  largely.  It 
will  be  noticed  the  charge  for  depreciation 
is  larger  than  expense  items  and  interest 
charge.  If  the  machine  had  been  used 
more  hours  this  could  be  reversed.  De¬ 
preciation  is  based  oil  about  six  years’ 
life  of  machine.  J.  L.  DEAN. 

Maine. 


Soap  for  Plant  Lice 

F.  M.  II..  page  4(17.  asks  for  method 
of  destroying  green  bugs  or  lice  on  pkmts. 
Remedy;  A  suds  of  white  soap  and 
water  sprinkled  on  or  applied  to  the 
plants  will  exterminate  the  pest. 

Arlington,  N.  Y.  M.  A.  u. 


Tomatoes  are  being  contracted  for  $20 
a  ton  to  Heinz.  Other  houses  as  yet  are 
not  in  the  market.  The  farmers  have 
been  asking  $30;  acreage  to  be  smaller. 
The  potato  acreage  is  to  be  smaller.  They 
are  selling  at  $1.75  per  bu.  for  seed.  Corn 
is  $1.25  to  $1.30  per  bu.  Apples,  75c  to 
$1.25  per  basket.  Sweet  potatoes  scarce; 
$1.50  to  $2  per  basket.  Oats,  75  to  85c 
per  bu. ;  gluten,  $58  to  $00  per  ton.  Milk 
is  7  to  7%c  at  the  different  creameries. 
Clover  seed.  $30  to  $32  per  bu.  W.  M.  K. 

Salem  Co.,  N,  J. 
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Saves  Crops  and  Labor  By  Cutting  Twice  as 

Much  Grass  in  Same  Time 


•'%vS 


ber  of  E-B  Stackers  used  by 
the  most  progressive  farmers 
in  the  country  is  proof  of 
x  their  being  practical 

for  your  farm.  ✓  /. 


by  putting  an  E-B  H; 
Loader  on  your  farm, 
x  Get  complete  facts  from 
your  dealer. 


See  your  E-B  dealer  for 
complete  facts. 


Value  of  Leached  Ashes 

I  can  get  leached  wood  ashes  from 
which  all  the  potash  has  been  soaked  out. 
It  is  about  a  mile  to  where  the  ashes  are. 
and  I  wish  to  lime  a  piece  of  five  or  six 
acres.  Will  the  ashes  contain  available 
lime  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
use  them?  I  can  get  the  ashes  for  10 
cents  a  load.  Quicklime  will  cost  $12  a 
ton  and  limestone  (ground)  about  $3  in 
carloads,  but  I  cannot  use  a  carload  and 
do  not  know  of  anyone  who  will  want 
any  now.  j.  j.  E. 

Iron  Mountain.  Mich. 

Most  samples  of  leached  ashes  contain 
a  small  amount  of  potash,  about  2.1 
pounds  to  the  ton  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
500  to  000  pounds  of  lime.  This  amount 
will  vary  with  the  moisture  left  in  the 
ashes.  This  lime  is  suitable  for  use  on 
the  land,  and  at  the  price  mentioned  is 
cheap.  We  would  like  to  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  hauling  50  loads  of  it.  Five  tons 
of  the  leached  ashes  will  give  you  more 
lime  than  you  would  get  in  a  ton  of  lime¬ 
stone — with  the  phosphoric  acid  thrown 
in. 


Limestone  or  Burnt  Lime 

Have  any  of  our  readers  had  experience 
like  the  following?  An  intelligent  farmer 
iu  Southern  New  York  used  lime  freely 
in  trying  to  fit  his  land  for  Alfalfa.  The 
soil  was  light  and  inclined  to  be  sandy, 
with  a  coarse  layer,  of  gravel  below  the 
sand.  Such  soil  is  considered  good  for 
Alfalfa,  provided  the  plant  can  be  started 
properly,  and  given  a  reasonable  chance. 
This  man  used  large  quantities  of  lime¬ 
stone  in  preparing  the  laud  for  the  Alfalfa 
seeding.  In  spite  of  his  care  .this  seeding 
proved  a  failure,  while  on  another  part 
of  the  farm,  some  distance  away,  be  had 
a  good  stand  through  the  use  of  burnt 
lime. 

Now  this  farmer  believes  that  the 
ground  limestone  was  washed  away  down 
through  this  gravelly  subsoil  without 
forming  any  chemical  combination,  which 
would  sweeten  the  soil.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  believes  the  burnt  lime  com¬ 
bined  chemically  in  the  soil,  and  that  it 
remained  there,  sweetened  the  land,  and 
thus  fitted  it  for  the  seeding.  We  do  not 
know  how'  finely  this  limestone  was 
ground,  or  the  exact  conditions  under 
which  it  was  used,  but  the  farmer  is 
quite  positive  that  the  ‘burnt  lime  was 
able  to  make  its  chemical  combination, 
while  the  ground  limestone  was  washed 
out  of  the  soil  mechanically  before  it 
-could  fit  the  land.  We  have  not  heard 
this  argument  made  before,  and  on  sub¬ 
mitting  the  question  to  some  of  our 
scientists  we  find  that  they  are  somewhat 
divided  in  their  opinions.  The  general 
advice  has  been  to  use  the  ground  lime¬ 
stone  on  lighter  land,  so  as  to  avoid 
using  up  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 
In  this  case,  however,  we  have  a  new 
proposition,  and  •  we  would  like  to  have 
the  opinion  of  our  readers  regarding  it. 
Some  of  them  may  have  had  experience 
along  this  line. 


The  Tenant  and  a  Strawberry  Crop 

A  rents  a  farm  to  R  for  a  year.  R 
sets  out  a  bed  of  berries:  A  raises  rent 
of  farm  for  next  year  and  R  moves  off. 
Can  R  harvest  the  berries  when  they 
become  ripe?  R’s  time  of  renting  expires 
March  31.  1910.  J.  M,  C. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  have  one  case  on  record  in  New 
Jersey.  A  tenant  set  out  a  patch  of 
strawberries  while  under  a  lease.  The 
owner  refused  to  renew  the  lease  and  the 
tenant  was  forced  to  move.  When  the 
berries  were  ready  the  tenant  went  to 
pick  them,  but  the  owner  ordered  him  off. 
The  tenant  brought  suit  against  the 
owner  and  received  $100  damages.  The 
case  was  appealed,  but  the  judge  sus¬ 
tained  the  verdict.  His  argument  was 
that  strawberry  plants  are  in  law  what 
are  called  emblements — that  is.  crops  or 
fixtures  not  permanently  attached  to  the 
soil.  Such  crops  as  grain  or  potatoes  or 
garden  crops  live  their  life  in  one  season 
and  are  considered  personal  property. 
Under  the  usual  rule  the  tenant  can  go 
on  the  farm  after  his  lease  expires  and 
harvest  such  crops.  On  the  other  hand, 
trees,  grass,  shrubs  or  bush  fruit,  having 
a  longer  life,  are  considered  real  estate, 
being  permanently  attached  to  the  soil. 
The  tenant  has  no  right  to  them  when 
he  leaves  the  farm.  This  case  was  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  the  tenant  and  is  the 
legal  record.  The  owner  would  be  obliged 
to  show  that  the  strawberry  crop  is  not  an 
emblement,  but  a  crop  foi  several  seasons. 


Labor  saving  and  crop  saving  are  going 
to  be  more  important  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

The  E-B  (Standard)  Mower  is  a  big  aid 
to  conservation  of  man  power  and  increase 
of  crops. 

With  its  eight  foot  swath  it  does  more 
work  in  less  time  with  no  more  pull  on 
the  horses  than  many  a  five  foot  mower. 
Also  made  in  7,  6,  5  and  4%  foot  sizes, 
with  correspondingly  easy  pull. 


The  E-B  compensating  lever  and  spring 
carries  the  weight  of  the  cutter  bar  on  the 
drive  wheels.  No  side  draft.  No  weight 
on  the  horses’  necks.  Less  wear  and  tear 
and  longer  life  to  the  machine. 

Do  your  mowing  with  the  E-B  and  you'll 
have  a  more  successful  haying  season,  less 
work,  a  better  crop. 

See  your  E-B  dealer  and  have  him 
explain  all  of  the  points  of  E-B  Mower 
construction. 


EMERSON  -  BRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  INC. 

Established  1852  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

A  Complete  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  Manufactured  and  Guaranteed  by  One  Company 
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E-B  Side  Delivery  Rake 

Rakes  Three  Acres 
in  the  Time  of  Two 

Three  swaths  instead  of  two, 
three  acres  while  others  rake 
two,  that  is  the  story  of  the 
E-B  Side  Delivery  Rake. 

Labor  saving,  time  saving, 
when  time  means  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  good  crop 
and  a  poor  one.  Light, 
fluffy  windrows  that  allow 
the  hay  to  cure  gradually 
and  thoroughly. 

Teeth  can  be  changed  from 
seat  for  wet  hay  or  dry. 


E-B  Hay  Loader 

Gets  All  the  Hay  —  Without 
Wadding,  Rolling  or  Twisting 

The  E-B  Hay  Loader  cleans 
the  windrow  as  it  goes  along. 
It  handles  the  hay  gently — 
does  not  tear  stems  and 
leaves  or  thresh  out  seeds. 
66-inch  sweep  of  rakes  paral¬ 
lel  to  ground  assures  clean 
raking  and  easy  action. 
Continuous  push  upward 
prevents  hay  being  drawn 
off  rack — hay  may  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  at  rear  of  rack 
without  clogging.  Put  an  end 
to  the  hardest  work  of  haying 


E-B  Swin&in&  Stacker 

Lifts  the  Hay  Hi^h— Places 
It  Where  You  Want  It 

Building  a  firm, well-shaped 
stack  is  easy  with  the  E-B 
Swinging  Stacker. 

Simple  in  construction,  with 
strong  wood  frame  and  pow¬ 
erful  steel  angle  plate  and 
cast  hinge  block. 

Load  of  hay  received  from 
rake  after  being  carried  up¬ 
ward  is  easily  swung  into 
any  desired  location  by  ope¬ 
rator  and  dumped. 

The  rapidly  increasing  num- 
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With  this  Simplex  Dltoher-Terracer 

Works  In  any  soli,  clay  or  gumbo.  Digs  V-shaped 
ditch  down  to  4  ft.  Practically  all  steel.  Reversi¬ 
ble.  Equal  to  100  men.  Pays  for  Itself  In  a  day. 


Sent  on 
1 0  Days1 
Trial 


Ditches,  Terraces, 
Builds  Leveed. 
Levels  Bumps. Fills 
Gullies.  Grades 
Roads,  Back  Fills, 
Cleans  out  old 
ditches  at  low  cost. 
Simplex  Farm-Ditcher 
Co.,  Inc.,  Box  68 
Owensboro,  Ky. 


Write 

for 

Ditch¬ 

ing 

book 

and 

money 

back 

guar¬ 

anty 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

8Y  USING  Ingersoll  Paint, 

PRO\  ED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — £3  tab.  1S42. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


PAINT 


IT  .  sam  USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILE 

fiM  Parrr>  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  the 
uSt  01'io  clay"  thoroughly  hard  burned  — everlasting.  You  don’t 
have.to  di-  em  UP  to  be  replaced  every  few  years  Write  for  prices. 
wri  ^’We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  famous 

NATCO  Silo,  NATCO  Corn  Crib.  NATCO  Building  Tile  and  NATCO 
..  .  ,  ..  Sewer  Pipe.  Send  for  the  new  editio  lofourbook  .“Natcoon  theFarm" 

National  Fire  Proofing  Comoany,  1121  Fulibn  Building,  Pittsburgh  Fa. 


Prices  down  again.  Send 
for  sheet  of  paint  bar¬ 
gains— starting  at  $1.75 
per  gallon  in  barrel  lots. 

Every  gallon  backed  by 
our  $  10,000  guarantee 
of  money  -  back  -  if  -  not- 
satisfied.  Farmers,  every- 
where,  have  found  our  a  03110(1  111 
paint  stands  up  for  years. 

Write  for  Bulletin  of  Bar¬ 
gains. 

Manufacturers  Outlet 
Department 

BUFFALO  HOUSEWRECKINfl  &  SALVAGE  00. 

500  Walden  Avenue.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

Pure  Unleashed  Hardvrood  Ashes.  The  Best  Potash 
Fertilizer.  The  Joynt  Brand  the  Best  by  Test. 
Write  for  Particulars.  Agents  Wanted.  Corres¬ 
pondence  Invited.  Satisfactory  References.  Address - 
JOHN  JOYNT,  -  Lucknow,  Ontario 
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Our  Stockholders 


There  are  over  135,000 
stockholders  who  own  the 
American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.  This 
great  body  of  people,  larger 
than  the  entire  population  of 
such  cities  as  Albany,  Dayton 
or  T  acoma,  share  the  earn¬ 
ings  produced  by  the  Bell 
System. 

More  than  45,000  of  these 
partners  are  workers  in  the 
telephone  organization.  They 
are  linemen,  switch  board 
operators,  clerks,  mechanics, 
electricians. 

The  vast  property  of  the 
Bell  System  represents  the 
savings  of  these  thousands  of 


people,  in  many  cases  all 
their  savings. 

In  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  this  big  public  service 
corporation  belongs  to  the 
people.  The  people  own  it 
and  the  people  receive  the 
profits.  More  than  93%  of  its 
stock  is  owned  by  persons 
holding,  each,  less  than  one- 
ninth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  Bell  System  is  a  real 
industrial  democracy.  On  its 
economic  operation  depends 
the  future  independence  of 
many  citizens  of  small  means, 
as  well  as  the  profitable  em¬ 
ployment  of  thousands  of 
other  men  and  women. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


SALTER’S 

Seed  Potatoes 


YY/HY  not  plant  Golden  Russet 
vv  this  year  ?  A  sure  bearer  and 
practically  immune  from  blight 
Monroe  County  stock. 


We  also  handle  Early  Ohio,  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler,  Early  Rose,  Early  Hebron, Rural  New 
Yorker,  Carman  No.  3,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Carefully  selected  from  heavyyieldingfields. 


Satisfaction  guarantied  or  money  back.  Send  for 
price  list  of  Seed  Potatoes.  Corn.  Oats. 

JAY  SALTER,  21  Railroad  St.,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


Wilson  Soy  B$ans 

J.  P.  KIKKPATRICK,  Lexington,  Virginia 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Prices  ami  circular  of  information  sent  on  request. 

K.  HAHTON,  Box  29,  FALMOUTH,  Pendleton  Co..  Ky. 


C..J  D.n  Porn  White  Rice  12  select  ears  75c.  pre- 

aeea  rop  uorn  pajlj  w  halbert,  oxford  n  y 

Frost  Proof  CABBAGE  Plants  "WA,. 

plantino.  Flat-Dutch  and  Sure-head,  by  parcel  post,  prepaid 
100  for  50c  :  500  for  S2.00  ;  I  000  for  $3.50  ;  by  express 
collect  l  .OOd  for  $1.50.  W.  L.  BEARDIN,  TIFT0N,  GA. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York 


Get  a  Myers  Pumo— 
Hand  or  Power — and  begin 
spraying  Myers  Way  now 
i  The  many  patented  Myers  features 
make  spraying,  painting  or  disinfecting 
easier. quicker  and  more  thorough  Hand 
Pumps  with  easy  operating  Cog  Gear 
eads  and  Power  Pumps  with  automatic 
antrol  give  powerful  and  penetrating 
prays,  which  reach  every  part  of  leaves 
nd  blossoms.  Spray  Guns  for  any  power 
urn  p.  Nozzles.  Hose  and  Accessories, 
t  Myers  Outfit  means  better  fruit 

ad  truck  or  field  crops  See  your  dealer  or 
rite  tor  64-page  free  catalog  today 

F.  E.  MYERS  *  BRO.  .  . 

120 Fourth  St.  Ashlsmd,  Ohio' 


FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


INOCULATE 

LEGUMES 

And  Double  the  Crop 

TXOGl'L \TINCF  BACTERIA  prepared  for  Alfalfa.  Clort  r, 
Soys  and  all  Leyrnmes. 

75  cents  per  acre — 6  acres,  $3.00 

.Sen  for  our  LEGV3IE  BOOK— FREE 

THE  EGCERT  CHEMICAL  CO..  D-4,  CANTON.  0.. 


A  -  L  L  _  _  -  Dl.-i.  Both  Wakefield's  and  Copenhagen 
UaDDage  riants  Market'-  SBC  per  1.0U0.  Clr.  fie.  . 
Plants  lt>  ,uly  May  10.  S.  A.  V1RDIN,  Haktly,  Dklam  aki 


—  Dlania  STONE.  The  Standard  calming  variety. 
1001310  rianis  (a  #8c  per  l.OOU.  circular  free.  Plant* 
Heady  May  25.  8.  A.  1  IltlilN,  llurtly,  Delaware 

For  Sale-First  Quality  SEED  CORN 

STOW  ELL’S  EVERGREEN,  $5  bushel,  includ¬ 
ing  bugs,  on  cars  New  Unveil.  Cash  with  order. 
POND  LILY  FARM,  -  Orange,  Conn. 


Potatoes  to  Prevent 

Bugs,  Blight  and  Rot 

The  real  secret  of  success  in  spraying  vegetables  Is  High  Pres¬ 
sure  producing  a  line,  misty  spray  thoroughly  saturating  foliage 
— top  and  underneath.  Cse  an  "Ospraymo"  rig  that  completely 
covers.  Liquid  thoroughly  agitated— suction  strainers  cleaned 
automatically.  The  Red  Jacket  is  simple  in  construction,  working 
parts  easily  accessible— easy  to  operate  wit  limit  strain  on  horses. 

A  8prayer  for  Every  Hoed.  W  rite  for  complete  catalog. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  N.  T. 


The  Home  Acre 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

A  Canadian  friend  intimates  that  I  am 
wrong  in  supposing  that  till  the  Northern 
people  prefer  the  dry.  choky  Jersey  sweet 
potatoes.  He  says  that  he  has  tried  the 
Nancy  Hall  and  finds  it  good,  but  failed 
to  get  any  hist  Fall,  and  finds  it  impossible 
to  buy  them  there,  and  thinks  that  perhaps 
it  is  because  of  the  reason  I  suggested  that 
they  do  not  want  them.  But  anyone, 
engaged  in  growing  sweet  potatoes  knows 
that  if  he  ships  Nancy  Hall  or  any  of 
the  soft  yam  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes 
lit'  will  get  less  money  for  them  than  for 
tin;  dry.  yellow  potatoes  like  the  Big 
Stem  Jersey.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
there  are  some  people  in  the  North  who 
have  found  out  what  constitutes  a  good 
sweet  potato,  and  if  they  only  get  numer¬ 
ous  enough  it  may  pay  to  supply  them. 
But  as  yet  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Northern  people  want  a  sweet  potato  that 
can  he  boiled  or  steamed,  and  that,  sort 
of  cooking  does  not  agree  with  a  yam. 
The  selling  exchanges  will  ship  any 
variety  demanded  when  there  is  a  call 
for  them. 

.Tost,  ns  the  merry  rattle  of  the  lawn 
mower  was  about  to  begin  March  began 
to  roar  like  a  lion,  and  pushed  the  tem¬ 
perature  down  to  the  freezing  point.  The 
tomato  plants  in  the  cold  frame  came 
through  the  storm  till  right,  and  the  re¬ 
serves  in  the  greenhouse  are  now  going 
to  the  frames. 

The  error  often  made  by  inexperienced 
gardeners  who  imagine  that  the  more  soil 
they  give  a  plant,  the  better,  and  they 
put  little  plants  into  big  pots  and  winder 
why  they  do  not  thrive,  is  well  illustrated 
by  what  is  now  shown  in  my  greenhouse. 

I  had  a  lot  of  seedlings  of  the  Bonfire 
Salvia  that  were  thick  in  the  seed  fiat, 
and  I  transplanted  them  as  soon  as  a 
pair  of  rough  leaves  had  formed.  Some 
of  these  I  put  into  little  1.%-ii*ch  pots, 
but  not  having  enough  of  these  I  set  the 
remainder  in  2,/(*-inch  pots.  Those  in 
the  little  thumb  pots  with  only  a  level 
tablespoonful  of  soil  are  now  larger  than 
the  plants  in  the  2^-inch  pots,  and  are 
ready  to  go  into  three-inch  ones. 

The  scarlet  Salvias  of  the  best  type 
nowadays  bloom  much  earlier  than  the 
old  type.  Years  ago.  especially  north  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  it.  was  well 
into  Summer  before  t lie  Salvias  began  to 
bloom  well.  Now  the  plants  from  seed 
of  my  own  saving  have  spikes  of  bloom 
on  the  three-inch  pot  plants  before  they 
go  into  the  beds,  and  there  D  at  once  a 
blaze  of  color  that  is  maintained  till 
frost.  To  keep  a  bed  of  scarlet  sage  in 
good  color  the  older  spikes  are  cut  out 
as  fast  as  fresh  ones  appear  at  their 
base.  These  old  spikes  are  full  of  seed 
and  T  spread  them  out  on  paper  to  dry 
and  then  rub  out  the  seed.  Now  T  hope 
that  no  one  will  write  that  he  wants 
to  buy  some  of  the  seed.  I  am  not  writ¬ 
ing  an  ad.  When  T  have  anything  worth 
selling  I  will  advertise  it  and  pay  for  the 
ad.  In  anything  I  write  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
please  take  for  granted  that  I  am  not 
slyly  slipping  in  a  free  ad.  Some  people 
seem  to  think  that  1  am.  and  write  asking 
price,  and  I  have  to  tell  them  I  am  not 
selling  seed  or  plants.  I  am  gardening 
because  T  like  it,  and  like  to  tell  other 
people  what  and  how  I  am  doing  those 
things. 

Though  it.  is  later  than  we  bed  sweet- 
potatoes  here  by  those  engaged  in  grow¬ 
ing  them  for  Northern  shipment,  there  is 
still  plenty  of  time  to  start  them.  The 
growers  here  do  not  bed  the  culls  from 
the.  main  crop,  but  grow  potatoes  espe¬ 
cially  for  bedding  by  making  cuttings  of 
the  vines  from  the  best  hills  in  August 
and  setting  these  in  rows  and  cultivating. 
They  make  small  and  medium  sized  pota¬ 
toes,  sometimes  getting  much  larger  than 
the  grower  desires.  But  they  make*  far 
better  plants  than  the  culls  from  the  main 
crop.  It  is  getting  more  common  to  use 
frames  and  hotbed  sashes  for  starting  the 
plants.  Here  end  there  one  sees  a  fire- 
heated  frame  covered  with  cotton  cloth, 
while  those  not  in  a  hurry  to  get.  the 
earliest  plants  make  a  mild  hotbed  and 
merely  cover  with  a  thick  layer  of  pine 
needles  that  are  pulled  off  daily  after 
plants  get  above  the  ground.  For  the 


market  grower  the  glass  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement.  Bedding  in  clean  sand,  and 
never  bedding  twice  in  the  same  place, 
and  taking  cuttings  from  healthy  vines 
will  keep  the  grower  generally  clear  of 
diseases.  A  gardener  of  my  acquaintance 
once  tried  to  get  a  very  early  crop  by 
starting  the  potatoes  to  sprouting  in  his 
propagating  house,  lie  .set  the  plants  in 
four-inch  flower  pots,  and  by  the  time  it 
was  warm  enough  to  set  them  in  the 
garden  the  roots  had  filled  the  flower 
pots,  growing  around  the  sides  of  the 
pots.  When  the  potatoes  were  dug  it 
-was  found  they  had  adhered  to  the  style 
of  growth  started  in  the  pots  and  every 
potato  was  the  shap-?  of  a  corkscrew.  So 
do  not  pot  sweet  potato  plants.  For 
growing  northward  the  Ilayman  is  the 
best,  potato,  though  it  i.s  of  the  yam  type. 
It  is  the  earliest  sweet  potato  and  the 
easiest  to  keep  in  Winter.  Any  cellar 
where  the  temperature  is  moderated  by 
the  heating  apparatus  will  keep  them 
well.  This  potato  was  brought  to  North 
Carolina  by  Captain  Ilayman,  who  traded 
to  Brazil.  Some  years  ago  a  New  York 
seedsman  got  hold  of  it  and  sent  it  out 
under  the  name  of  Southern  Queen,  by 
which  name  it  is  still  known  in  many 
sections.  w.  f.  massey. 


A  Minister's  Right  to  Property 

A  minister  who  has  preached  in  this 
vicinity  for  several  years  has  moved  away. 
While  here  he  lived  in  a  parsonage  be¬ 
longing  to  the  church,  and  also  had  about 
three  acres  of  land  which  went  with  the 
parsonage.  lie  built  a  chicken  house  on 
the  land  several  years  ago  of  lumber 
which  he  bought,  building  it  on  runners, 
so  that  it.  could  be  moved.  He  kept  quite 
a  few  chickens  and  accumulated  quite  a 
little  chicken  manure.  He  raised  no  chick¬ 
en  feed  on  the  land,  except,  of  course, 
that  the  chickens  (about  200  of  theml. 
roamed  over  the  place  and  ate  some  grass. 
The  land  produced  nothing  but  hay,  and 
a  wm all  part  of  it  he  kept  for  a  garden. 
He  kept  one  horse  and  fed  it  on  the  hay 
which  the  land  produced,  besides  corn 
fodder  and  grain  which  he  bought.  Be¬ 
fore  he  left  this  vicinity  he  sold  us  the 
chicken  house,  chicken  manure  and  horse 
manure,  which  we  paid  him  for.  Yester¬ 
day  we  went  to  the  place  to  haul  away 
the  chicken  house  and  the  manure.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  trustees  of  the  church  were  on 
the  place  and  forbade  us  to  remove  them. 
They  said  it  all  belonged  to  the  church 
property,  and  it  was  against  the  law  for 
us  to  remove  it  unless  the  church  sold  ir 
to  us.  Fnderstand,  he  paid  for  the  lum¬ 
ber  of  the  chicken  house  and  the  labor  for 
putting  it  up.  and  the  manure  (except  the 
horse  manure  from  the  hay),  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  feed  which  was  hauled  on  the 
place.  There  were  about  two  dozen  tipple 
trees  on  the  place  which  the  minister 
pruned  every  tear,  so  that  he  had  quite  a 
large  pile  of  wood  when  he  left.  This  he 
also  sold  us.  and  this  the  church  Frustees 
also  claim  belongs  to  the  church.  We 
will  appreciate  your  opinion  of  our  rights 
in  this  case,  as  everything  is  paid  for  and 
the  minister  Inis  our  money,  and  we 
haven’t  got  our  goods.  W.  IT. 

Tennessee. 

We  consider  the  following  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  your  rights;  The  chicken  house 
ou  runners,  and  made  from  lumber  bought 
by  the  minister  was  a  part  of  his  persona! 
property.  lie  had  as  much  right  to  sell 
or  dispose  of  it  as  lie  would  have  bad  in  a 
table  or  chair  made  in  the  same  way. 
Had  he  built  on  a  solid  foundation,  the 
house  would  have  liecome  a  part  of  the 
real  estate.  As  it  is.  the  house  is  per¬ 
sonal  property.  The  same  is  generally  true 
of  manure  made  from  feed  bought,  by  the 
tenant  and  not  produced  ou  the  farm. 
Thus  we  think  the  minister  was  fully 
justified  in  selling 'you  flu*  chicken  house 
and  the  chicken  manure.  If  you  paid  for 
them  they  are  yours.  T  nder  the  circum¬ 
stances  lie  lmd  no  right  to  sell  the  horse 
manure  or  the  nnmingA  from  the  apple 
trees.  The  latter  is  part  of  the  real  es¬ 
tate  and  the  minister  did  not  gain  owner¬ 
ship  by  cutting  off  this  wood.  Thus  the 
house  and  chicken  manure  belong  to  you. 
The  horse  manure  and  wood  do  not.  and 
the  minister  should  return  the  money  you 
paid  for  them.  All  this  is  on  the  theory 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  church  con¬ 
tract  specially  holding  the  minister  on 
property  rights.  , 

“If  you  notice,”  said  Homely,  'the* 
poets  invariably  say  ‘she’  when  referring 
to  the  earth.  Why  should  the  earth  he 
considered  feminine?”  “Why  not?”  said 
Biuks.  “Nobody  knows  how  old  the  eiirth 
is  !” — Melbourne  Australasian. 
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There’s  a  Lot  of  Work 
A  Truck  Can  Do  About  the  Farm 


Around  the  average  farm  there 
are  plenty  of  odd  jobs  for  a  motor 
truck. 


paved,  ungraded  places  on  the 
farm,  and  to  pull  through  every 
time. 


Straight-away  transportation 
over  the  highways,  from  the  farm 
to  the  market,  is  but  one  phase 
of  motor  truck  utility. 

So  the  GMC  truck  user  is  inter¬ 
ested  not  only  in  what  a  GMC 
truck  will  do  on  his  straight-away 
hauling  problems,  but  as  well,  in 
how  he  is  going  to  keep  his  truck 
busy  at  odd  times. 

A  motor  truck  is  valuable  to  the 
owner  only  when  it  is  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Idle,  it  yields  no  income  from 
the  investment  The  conclusion 
then  is :  keep  your  GMC  busy. 


They  are  ready  to  work  24  hours 
a  day  if  necessary,  and  without 
time-wasting  “tinkering.” 

In  selecting  GMC  trucks  for  farm 
work  the  GMC  line  of  six  standard 
sizes  offers  the  buyer  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  select  just  the  right  size 
and  capacity  for  the  work. 

The  six  sizes  include  %-ton,  1-ton, 
lV2-ton,  2-ton,  3V^-ton  and  5-ton 
models. 

Write  for  the  copy  of  “Truck 
Talk,”  which  tells  what  GMC 
trucks  are  doing  on  the  farm. 


GMC  trucks  are  built  for  hard  Let  your  next  truck  be  a  GMC. 
and  continuous  service.  They  are 

built  to  stand  the  strains  of  rough  General  Motors  Truck  Company* 

roads  and  heavy  loads.  They  are  Pontiac,  Mich. 

always  ready  to  go  into  the  un*  Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 
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CONCRETE  MIXER  | 
N  YOUR  FARM 

You  can  save  many  times 
the  cost  of  a  SHELDON  I 
Farm  Concrete  Mixer  J 
on  a  few  small  jobs,  I 
What  is  more,  yotlj 
can  do  the  work! 
<vhen  youl 
please,  in  f 

.  wp  otherwise! 

I No  ^  ^"SjBl^xdletime.  It! 
1 6-X  Mixer  oa is  made  espe-j 
cially  for  farm  use;  will  I 
handle  large  jobs  sis  well  as  small.  With  a 

SHELDON  to“  Concrete  Mixer 

[you  can,  at  lowest  possible,  cost,  build 
I  your  own  Concrete  Feeding  Floors, 
[Foundations,  Walks,  Posts,  Tanks  orj 
[Silos  Sheldon  Mixers  mix  3  cubio  feet! 
1  at  a  batch:  have  continuous  chain  drive,] 
[clutch  pulley,  easy  tilting  discharge,] 
[handy  dumping 


No  t-X  Sheldon  on  | 
trucks,  template 


|  lever  and  sand-, 
proof  bear¬ 
ings.  No 
I  other  mixer 
[excels  its 
[quality  of 
[work.  No 
[other  mixer 
[approaches 
|  its  wonder- 
[fullow  price. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  Today 

'  It  fully  describes  all  types  of  Sheldon  Mixers, 
[and  gives  all  of  the  remarkably  low  prices. 

pou  can  build  a  Sheldon 
i ought  to 
EE.  Get 

|  your  copy  today.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

Sheldon  Manufacturing  Co. 

|  Bor  876  Nehawka,  Neb. 


WOODEN  SILOS 


Tanks  Oak  or  Cypress  10'xl4'  and  14’xlO'  and  13'x 
12'  closed.  Cypress  tanks  8'x9'  open,  olher  small  tanks, 
tabs,  rubber  hose,  piping  galvanized  and  wrought.  Brewery 
being  dismantled — all  for  sale  cheap.  Three  team  bob¬ 
sleds  $15  each,  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Address 

A.  M.  Stadler,  %Manilla  Anchor  Brewery 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  Salesman  on  |oi>  air day 

15%  More  Wool 

That’s  what  you'll  get  by  shearing  with  a  mu- 
cbine — tests  have  proved1  it.  Old  methods  of 
shearing  leave  too  much  wool  on  the  sheep.  The 
Stewart  No.  i)  Ball  Bearing  Shearing  Machine 
shears  flocks  up  to  .’100  head  and  leaves  no  second 
,.uts — Price  $14.  You  can  get  it  l>y  sending  $2 
and  pay  balance  on  arrival.  Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  141,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

- WELCOME  SONG - 

Every  Mother,  Wife  and  Sweetheart 

Should  buy  this  song-welcome  to  our  returning  soldier 
heroes;  a  tribute  to  those  who  gave  their  all  for  Democ¬ 
racy;  a  sweet  melody.  1  Oc  by  mail,  stamps  or  coin. 

J.  B.  LOWNDES 

-—302  Broadway,  New  York—-— 


EVERYWOMAN’S 
CANNING  BOOK 

The  A  B  C  of  Safe  Home  Canning  and  Preserving 
MARY  B.  HUGHES 

publication  and  is 


EVERY  housekeeper  is  planning  for  renewed 
efforts  in  canning  this  year,  and  there  is  a 
wider  interest  in  modern  practice  than 
ever  before.  Methods  have  changed  greatly 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  many 
women  feel  the  need  of  up-to-date  recipes,  brought 
together  in  convenient  form.  "Everywoman’s 
Canning  Book"  is  calculated  to  meet  this  need  ; 
it  is  practical,  modern  and  complete. 
tfTi  Fruits,  vegetables  and  meats'are  discussed  from 
tjj  the  housekeeper’s  standpoint,  and  the  condensed 
form  and  moderate  price  meet  popular  demands. 
The  inexperienced  canner  will  llnd  it  a  safe  guide, 
and  the  experienced  worker  will  llnd  something 
new  and  helpful  between  its  covers.  Bound 
attractively  in  cloth,  91  pages,  live  pages  of  index. 
gri XV ill  be  sent  postpaid  for  THREE  YEARLY 
VJ1  SUBSCRIPTIONS  «o  Tho  Rural  Now-Yorkor 
now  or  renewal.)  Three  subscriptions  to  tin  eo 
different  addresses.  (One  of  the  tore©  may  be  the 
renewal  of  your  own  subscription.) 

Will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  75c 
Address  Department  “L" 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


All  Sorts 

Shall  I  Try  Farming?  Three  Generations  of  Farmers 


I  cannot  toll  you  how  much  comfort 
your  paper  brings  to  me.  1  Was  born 
on  a  farm.  My  people  all  have  boon 
good  farmers.  I  left  tho  farm  in  my 
teens.  The  great  desire  to  farm  is  in 
me,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  keeps  wish 
aflickering.  I  have  no  experience  in 
farming ;  just  study  and  observation  and 
taking  a  hand  while  visiting  a  few  days 
at  a  time  at  my  wife’s  sister’s  farms.  I 
have  raised  poultry,  hogs  and  calves, 
have  never  handled  a  plow  or  cultivator; 
have  raised  crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  also  garden  stuff.  I  have  never 
milked ;  don’t  understand  breeding  stock. 
My  wife  is  young  and  strong,  and  of  a 
happy  disposition — a  farmer’s  daughter — 
and  a  rattling  good  farmer.  I  am  40 
years  old.  We  own  our  home  with  one 
acre,  just  outside  of  the  city  line.  I 
have  a  few  extra  hundreds  saved.  My' 
sister  went  to  France  as  a  Red  Cross 
nurse,  and  my  wife’s  brother  joined  the 
Ti.  S.  Marines  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  go  across,  so  we  thought,  if  we  wanted 
to  feel  right  when  the  war  was  over 
we  should  do  what  we  could  too.  We 
went  to  Philadelphia.  I  went  to  the 
shipyards  and  my  wife  went  to  the  TT.  S. 
Arsenal.  We  did  what  we  could  to  help, 
and  stayed  until  the  war  was  over.  On 
arriving  home  The  R.  N.-\r.’s  were  piled 
up  waiting  for  me;  they  had  accumulated 
since  April,  and  I’ve  enjoyed  going 
through  them,  I  can  tell  you.  What 
would  you  do  if  you  were  me?  Buy  a 
farm,  go  in  debt  for  most  of  it,  go  work 
on  a  farm  at  first,  or  leave  it  alone? 
Maybe  you  can  help  me.  Suggest  some¬ 
thing  to  me.  G.  A. 

New  York. 

This  is  so  typical  of  the  story  told  by 
many  an  American  family  that  we  print 
it  here.  None  will  ever  know  how  so 
many  of  these  fine,  plain  Americans  did 
their  duty  in  the  back  trenches- — far 
away  from  the  fireworks  and  fame.  M  hat 
shall  tliis  man  do?  But  for  one  fine 
asset  which  he  possesses  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  let  farming  alone  at  his  age. 
That  one  redeeming  asset  is  the  young 
wife — daughter  of  a  good  farmer  and 
with  “a  happy  disposition.”  She  will 
need  that  disposition  and  all  she  can  get 
by  heredity  when  it  conies  to  making  a 
farm  pay,  hut  surely  such  a  woman  may 
well  be  called  man’s  “better  half.”  Our 
advice  is  to  hire  out  on  some  first-class 
farm  where  there  is  a  variety-  of  work. 
If  thio  man  is  capable  he  will,  in  time, 
make  himself  useful  enough  to  command 
fair  wages.  lie  vill  find  out  whether  he 
likes  farm  work  well  enough  to  keep  it 
up  for  life  as  his  own  boss,  and  there  is 
no  other  way  to  find  out  and  receive 
pay  for  the  education. 


New  Plan  for  School  Lunches 

I  have  read  with  interest,  the  excellent 
“Defense  of  Rural  School  Lunches”  by 
Mabel  II.  Meeker,  on  page  311.  The  plan, 
as  outlined  there,  seems  almost  ideal,  and 
the  statements  as  to  the  children’s  dis¬ 
position  of  the  cold  lunch  give  evidence 
of  practical  experience.  It  has  been  ex¬ 
actly  so  with  us.  But  many  rural  schools 
cannot  possibly  use  the  plan  outlined. 
What  may  be  done  successfully  by  15 
often  cannot  he  carried  out  by  40.  Our 
teachers  are  not  all  as  able,  or  as  willing 
as  this  one  to  add  school  housekeeping 
to  the  curriculum,  an<T  a  hundred  prac¬ 
tical  obstacles  arise  in  the  rural  town 
with  :i-  centralized  school  of  two  or  three 
rooms.  Yet  the  need  is  great.  A  plan 
which  works  well  is  to  eliminate  the  noon 
hour  altogether.  Open  school  at  8:30 
a.  m.  Have  a  *20  or  30  minute  period 
between  11  and  12,  wheu  the  children 
are  allowed  to  eat  a  light  lunch  brought 
from  home,  in  the  school  room,  decently 
and  in  order;  not  as  in  the  old  way, 
racing  about  the  school  yard  with  food 
in  their  hands.  The  actual  eating  of  a 
sandwich,  a  piece  of  cake  and  an  apple 
will  not  occupy  over  10  minutes,  and  the 
children  are  given  full  liberty  during  the 
rest  of  the  period  allowed. 

School  closes  for  the  day  .it  1  or  ~ 
j).  in. :  the  former  if  possible.  This  allows 
the  children  to  have  a  substantial  meal 
at  home  early  in  the  afternoon,  with 
much  time  for  out-of-door  exercise  before 
the  light  supper.  Of  course  there  are 
additional  short  recesses  or  rest  periods 
for  the  youngest  pupils. 

This  one-session  plan  works  finely,  and 
the  pupils  do  better  work  in- school.  The 
afternoon  session  by  the  old  plan  was 
always  characterized  by  dullness  and 
weariness  of  both  pupils  and  teacher,  due 
in  part  to  the  bolting  of  a  large  heavy 
lunch.  The  hot  meal  is  good,  but  if  not 
practicable  try  getting  rid  of  the  need 
of  it.  T-.  B.  D. 

Bedford,  Mass. 


In  reviewing  some  old  copies 
It.  N.-Y.  your  editorial  on  Mr.  Mapes’s 
article  and  your  statement  that  it  takes 
three  generations  to  make  a  farmer 
aroused  my  interest  and  curiosity.  If 
your  statement  is  correct  my  case  is  hope¬ 
less,  as  ever  since  my  ancestors  came 
from  Wah'.s  I  can  find  no  instance  where 
one  of  them  was  a  farmer.  I  live  in  the 
country,  and  have  hopes  of  owning  a 
farm,  but  according  to  your  statement 
there  will  be  no  farmers  on  it  until  it 
passes  to  my  grandchildren.  My  impres¬ 
sion  was  that  if  a  man  kept  his  soil  built 
up  so  he  could  raise  good  crops,  improved 
his  stock  so  that  they  were  more  profitable, 
and  had  business  ability  he  was  a  pretty 
good  farmer.  Do  you  mean  that  a  man 
must  have  three  generations  of  farm  life 
behind  him  to  accomplish  this?  We 
trained  an  army  in  a  year  that  more  than 
equalled  the  Germans  with  more  than 
three  generations  of«.military  training  be¬ 
hind  them.  In  our  neighborhood  there 
are  a  good  many  farmers  with  two  or 
three  generations  of  farm*  life  behind 
them,  and  I  would  hate  to  farm*  as  they 
do.  They  sell  nearly  all  their  hay  and 
straw,  so  that  they  have  to  turn  their 
cattle  out  on  pasture  as  soon  as  the  first 
blade  of  grass  shows.  Stock  are  all  grade. 
Anything  that  can  stand  up  to  a  manger 
and  give  a  little  milk  is  a  cow.  There  is 
not  a  purebred  bull  in  this  neighborhood. 
Hogs  are  the  same.  I  went  to  see  a 
farmer’s  hogs  that  he  said  were  purebred, 
and  one  of  his  boars  had  a  crease  in  his 
neck  you  could  nearly  lay  your  arm  in. 
Another  told  me  he  had  a  Hampshire 
boar  that  could  be  registered.  He  was 
belted  from  his  shoulders  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  along  his  back.  Chickens  are 
no  good  .and  they  just  keep  them  because 
their  dad  did.  and  they  are  used  to  see¬ 
ing  them  around.  They  do  most  things 
because  their  dad  did,  and  just  about 
like  he  did,  too.  There  isn't  a  manure 
spreader  in  the  township,  but  then  they 
don’t  need  them,  because  they  can  haul 
all  the  manure  their  cattle  make  in  about 
four  days.  A  neighbor  told  me  he  did 
not  get  a  disk  harrow  because  it  cut  the 
sod  up  in  his  corn  ground,  and  he  would 
not  get  a  good  crop.  If  they  are  farmers, 
I  never  want  to  he  one.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  hope  for  me,  as  my  wife  has  three 
generations  of  farm  life  behind  her,  and 
our  children  might  be  able  to  help  me  out 
if  I  were  to  get  stuck,  aud  then  there  are 
exceptions  to  all  rules  anyhow,  I  am 
hoping  for  the  best.  H.  F.  R. 

Our  advice  is  to  keep  right  on  hoping. 
The  poet  Tennyson  says  that  he  who 
starts  a  line  is  as  much  to  be  admired  as 
he  who  is  heir  to  one.  The  first  genera¬ 
tion  of  a  farmer  has  more  work  and  a 
harder  time  than  his  grandchild.  We 
hardly  meant  the  thought  in  just  that 
way.  Still  our  idea  of  a  farmer  is  not 
alone  one  who  can  produce  good  crops  or 
make  money  out  of  a  farm.  Tie  is  a 
bigger  man  through  that  he  has  acquired 
au  instinct  and  a  free-hand  sympathy 
and  understanding  which  seem  somehow 
to  fit  right  into  the  soil.  As  for  the 
farmers  you  find  fault  with,  you  must 
remember  that  evolution  may  work  both 
ways.  It  is  not  always  progressive.  Life 
never  stands  still  anil  if  men  and  wonn  n 
do  not  grow  up  they  must  grow  down. 
We  should  rank  you  as  a  near-farmer 
anyway.  Y’ou  are  getting  to  be  one.  You 
are*  a  farmer  by  marriage  at  least,  and 
most  of  us  acquire  character,  reputation 
and  life  habits  in  that  way. 


Waterproofing  Cloth 

Recently,  in  reply  to  a  question  in  your 
columns,  someone  suggested  using  linseed’ 
oil  to  waterproof  aud  preserve  cloth,  tent 
or  plant-bed  covers.  I  have  proved,  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  that  cotton  cloth 
treated  with  linseed  oil  will  rot  faster 
than  untreated  cloth.  The  oil  in-  becoming 
oxidized  affects  the  cotton  also  in  the 
same  way.  I  would  suggest  sugar  of 
lead  and  alum.  Make  a  separate  solution 
of  each  in  a  wooden  vessel,  about  one 
pounds  to  five  gallons  of  water.  Soak 
the  clean  cloth  thoroughly  iu  the  solution. 
Drain  or  wring  out  cloth;  then  while 
still  wet.  but  not  dripping,  dip  the  doth 
well  in  the  alum  solution,  drain  and  dry. 
This  can  be  repeated  if  necessary.  The 
idea  is  to  impregnate  the  fibers  of  the 
cotton  with  the  insoluble  water-resisting 
lead  sulphate.  This  will  also  probably 
tend  to  prevent  mildew.  But  I  can  see 
no  advantage  in  waterproofing  <i  plant- 
bed  doth ;  for  several  reasons  it  would 
he  a  disadvantage.  Some  of  the  tent- 
makers  use  a  waterproofing  process  which 
they  keep  secret.  I  have  not  tried  the 
above  process  and  would  like  to  hear  the 
result  if  some  of  your  readers  try  it.  It 
L  correct  chemically,  whether  it  works 
or  not.  »•  n* 

North  Carolina. 


Seedless  Grape  Wanted 

I  would  like  to  find  a  grape,  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  type  preferably,  that  is  seedless,  or 
almost  seedless.  It  should  be  a  grape  that 
will  thrive  here,  not  the  Viuifera. 

Weaverville,  N.  C.  E.  V.  H. 

This  inquiry  expresses  the  wishes  of 
most  workers  with  the  grape,  be  .they 
amateur  fanciers  or  research  investigat¬ 
ors.  The  writer  knows  of  but  two  seed- 
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less  varieties,  one  Thompson’s  Seedless,  a 
Vinifera.  and  the  other  Hubbard  Seedless. 
The  Hubbard  Seedless  normally  develops 
berries  that  are  as  small  as  those  of  the 
Clinton,  or,  iu  other  words,  its  bulk  is 
that  of  Concord  less  the  seeds.  Like  the 
Clinton,  the  Hubbard  is  black.  There 
seems  to  be  a  relationship  between  the 
number  of  seeds  and  size  of  the  berry 
with  the  grape,  the  varieties  with  no 
seeds  being  -the  smallest,  those  with  one 
seed  larger,  while  the  four-seeded  berry 
reaches  the  maximum  size.  The  number 
of  seeds  is  variable  from  year  to  year, 
depending  probably  upon  the  degree  of 
fertilization  attained  at  the  bloom  and 
probably  to  some  extent  upon  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  under  which  the  vine 
is  growing.  Hence  it  does  not  follow  that 
a  variety  developing  but  few  seeds  in  one 
season  will  show  this  character  in  tin- 
following.  From  a  commercial  stand¬ 
point  it.  lias  been  shown  that  seed  forma¬ 
tion  should  be  encouraged  with  the  seeded 
varieties.  f.  e.  GLADWIN. 


Care  of  Family  Grapevine 

W  ill  you  give  me  some  information  as 
to  the  be.st  way  to  -handle  our  grapevine 
to  get  us  good  results?  The  local  grain- 
supply  i.s  almost  nothing,  ami  the  supply 
of  basket  fruit  for  the  last  few  years  has 
been  few  in  numbers,  low  in  quality  and 
high  in  price,  and  we  want  to  try  to  de¬ 
velop  our  own.  Here  are  the  facts:  Tt  is 
one  vine,  on  a  root  at  least  35  years  old, 
some  variety  of  Concord,  somewhat  small¬ 
er  and  more  acid  than  what  we  have 
thought  the  Concord  to  he,  and  has  never- 
had  anything  but  amateur  attention  and 
neglect.  It  stands  iu  sod  on  a  rather 
poor  gravel  soil,  mostly  dug  from  a  cel¬ 
lar,  and  is  the  sole  survivor  of  a  lot  of 
four  vines  planted  at  that  time.  It  has 
never  had  any  fertilizer  except  that  af¬ 
forded  from  burying  a  dead  chicken  near 
its  roots  occasionally,  and  two  years  ago 
the  whole  top  was  cut  down  to  the  root. 
The  next  Spring  it  came  back  finely  and 
made  quite  a  good  growth  and  produced  a 
fairly  good  crop,  and  the  severe  Winter 
following  made  absolutely  no  impression 
on  it.  Last  Fall  the  makeshift  trellis  that 
supported-  it  was  blown  down  and  tin- 
vine  is  now  lying  on  the  ground  where  it 
fell.  b.  c.  w. 

St.  .Tohusville,  N.  Y. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  owner  of  rhis 
vine  dig  up  or  spade  the  soil  about  this 
vine  so  that  it  is  loosened  for  four  feet 
from  rhe  base  in  every  direction ;  that  is, 
the  vine  stands  in  the  center  of  the  dug- 
up  area.  After  this  is  done  the  spaded 
area  should  be  covered  with  a  liberal 
mulch  of  stable  manure  containing  consid¬ 
erable  straw,  and  care  should  he  taken 
that  this  mulch  is  maintained  throughout 
the  season.  A  trellis  of  three  wires  should 
be  built,  supported  by  posts  either  driven 
or  set.  The  lower  wire  can  be  placed  at 
20  ins.  from  the  level  of  the  soil,  the  up¬ 
per  wire  about  34  ius.  above  the  lower, 
while  the  third  wire  is  .placed  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  It  is  needless  to  state 
that  the  wires  should  be  held  tautly  aud 
with  but  little  sag. 

Four  or  five  canes  of  the  growth  of 
1918  are  now  selected,  preferably  those 
starting  from  near  the  ground  level,  and 
these  are  cut  just  long  enough  so  that 
they  reach  to  above  the  upper  wire  as 
they  are  carried  up  obliquely  to  it.  All 
other  growth  is  cut  entirely  away  and 
removed.  The  four  or  five  canes  are  tln-u 
tied  to  the  upper  wire  tightly,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  resembles  the  ribs  of  a  fan  when 
opened,  the  cane  from  near  the  center  of 
the  vine  head  -being  tied  up  almost  ver¬ 
tically.  The  tying  to  the  lower  and  mid¬ 
dle  wires  should  he  .somewhat,  loosely  that 
the  canes  may  not  he  girdled.  From  the 
rather  meager  description  of  this  variety 
it  is  suggested  that  it.  be  the  Clinton  or 
one  of  tin;  same  type.  The  Clinton  is  not 
u  first  quality  table  grape,  but  it.  makes  a 
wine  aud  unfermented  grape  juice  much 
superior  to  similar  products  made  from 
the  Concord.  If  if.  is  desired  to  change 
this  variety  to  a  Concord  or  some  other 
table  grape,  it  can  readily  he  done  by 
graftage.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


The  Coal  Dealer  Talks 

I  have  been  reading  your  reply  to  W. 
P.  L.  of  Baldwinsville,  Mass.,  who  wants 
to  know  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  egg 
coal  containing  one-eighth  stone,  and  think 
that  I  can  enlighten  him  on  this  trouble. 
Many  complaints  are  made  against  coal 
when  it  is ‘not  always  the  fault  of  the 
coal,  but  rather  the  size.  When  coal  is 
too  large  it  cannot  burn  satisfactorily  iu 
some  stoves.  The  substance  which  he 
calls  stone  is  known  in  the  eoal  trade  as 
“bone,”  which  will  ignite  and  burn  with 
the  rest  of  the  coal  provided  it  is  not  too 
large,  aud  there ‘being  sufficient  coal  to  get 
it  burning.  If  the  proper  size  of  coal,  is 
used  it  will  burn  up  15  per  cent  of  these 
impurities  to  satisfaction.  So.  therefore, 
I  would-  suggest  that  W.  P.  L.  try  the 
next  smaller  size,  called  stove  coal,  and 
am  almost  sure  that  he  would  have  no 
further  cause  for  complaint.  1  am,  how¬ 
ever.  taking  for  granted  that  he  has  not 
been  miforunUte  as  to  receive  the  kind 
that  is  absolutely  indestructible  and  a  fine 
substitute  for  asbestos.  If  he  lias,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  matter  up  with  hhn 
and  would  see  that  he  gets  a  "square 
deal.”  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make 
this  reply  as  I  would  like  to  have  the.  peo¬ 
ple  understand  that  the  coal  man  is  not 
as  black  .as  his  commodity,  and  is  always 
anxious  to  give  bis  customers  a  good 
coal.  S.  M.  FERENCZl. 

New  Jersey, 


Motor  Car  for  Power 

Will  you  give  mo  somo-  information 
about  those  appliances  that  use  a  motor 
ear  for  power?  Are  they  practical  and 
made  for  different  makes  of  cars? 

East  Granby,  Conn.  w.  R. 

There  arc  two  methods  by  which  the 
auto  motor  may  be  temporarily  converted 
into  a  stationary  engine,  one  of  which 
takes  the  power  from  the  crankshaft  and 
the  other  from  the  rear  axle.  By  the 
first  method  an  attachment  is  applied 
directly  to  the  crankshaft  of  the  motor, 
and  from  which  a  belt  may  be  connected 
to  almost  any  machine  that  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  with  a  10-horsepower  engine  if  the 
car  happens  to  be  a  Ford  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  in  power.  This  attachment  bolts  to 
the  car  without  the  necessity  of  drilling 
any  holes  and  is  quickly  connected  and 
detached. 

The  second  method  consists  in  jacking 
up  the  rear  wheels  and  taking  power 
from  them,  the  pressure  of  the  tires 
against  the  shaft  wheels  being  just  snug 
enough  to  avoid  slippage.  The  axle  hear¬ 
ings  have. but  little  strain,  as  the  wheels 
run  free  of  the  weight  of  the  car.  The 
jack  shaft  carries  a  removable  pulley,  so 
that  one  of  any  size  may  he  used.  No 
special  wear  other  than  normal  comes  to 
the  tires  used  in  this  way.  The  power 
developed  with  a  Ford  is  from  seven  to 
10  horsepower. 

Both  systems  are  good,  and  are  put 
out  for  the  various  makes  of  ears.  In 
price  there  is  but  little  difference,  both 
systems,  of  which  there  are  various  makes 
of  each,  costing  around  $35  to  $40. 
Utilization  of  auto  power  in  this  way  is 
practicable  for  such  jobs  as  shelling  corn, 
running  feed  grinder,  buzzing  up  stove 
wood,  thrashing  oats,  cutting  silage  and 
filling  silo,  running  small  concrete  mixer 
and  various  other  jobs  on  the  farm. 

ALVAH  H.  PUi.  R. 


Rural  Mail  Carriers  and  Holidays 

I  note  with  interest  on  page  467  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  rural  mail  car¬ 
riers  should  deliver  mail  on  holidays.  I 
have  been  a  farmer  nearly  all  my  life :  un¬ 
til  last  year  was  six  miles  from  central 
office,  and  I  sometimes  thought  it  would 
be  better  if  we  could  have  our  mail  on 
holidays,  but  I  do  not  .pass  it  off  just  by 
looking  at  one  side  of  it.  If  we  will  just 
consider  a  little  of  the  mail  carrier’s  life  I 
do  not  think  we  will  grumble  if  be  does 
not  bring  our  mail  the  few  days  he  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  a  year.  I  am  not  a  mail  car¬ 
rier;  neither  have  I  any  relatives  who  are. 
but  I  do  not  like  to  ask  someone  else  to  do 
something  that  I  would  not  like  to  do 
myself.  I  believe  the  mau  who  would 
like  to  have  his  mail  brought  to  him  on 
holidays  would  kick  if  he  had  to  go 
oue  trip  on  a  holiday.  I  think  the  rural 
mail  carriers  should  be  favored  a  little. 
Speaking  of  holidays,  don’t  they  bring  our 
mail  Christmas  Day,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  and  roads  may  be?  Most  of  us 
enjoy  that  day  as  a  holiday,  perhaps  sit¬ 
ting  by  the  fire  waiting  for  a  bountiful 
dinner  to  satisfy  our  own  selves,  quite 
thoughtless  about  the  mail  carrier;  per¬ 
haps  fast  in*  a  snow  bank,  no  one  to  help 
him  out.  I  have  seen  people  watching  for 
the  mailman,  peeping  through  the  win¬ 
dow.  when  the  roads  were  next  to  impas¬ 
sable,  and  grumble  because  he  was  late, 
but  if  these  same  people  are  asked  to 
shovel  a  little  road  they  are  apt  to  have 
something  else  to  do,  or  it  is  too  cold.  I 
say  again,  favor  the  mail  mau,  who  serves 
us  so  faithfully.  Walter  holsapple. 

New  York. 

No  one  objects  to  a  rural  mail  carrier 
having  a  holiday  but  himself,  wheu  he  is 
so  stingy  and  .closefisted  he  will  not  call 
on  his  substitute  as  long  as  he  is  able  to 
sit  up.  Most  farmers  work  on  holidays 
or  hire  someone  to  take  their  place.  The 
merchant,  especially  in  the  country,  works 
on  holidays.  The  dairyman  lias  to  do  his 
milking  and  all  his  chores,  as  well  as  .de¬ 
liver  his  milk  on  holidays,  which  makes 
his  day  as  long  as  a  mail  carrier’s,  as  il 
takes  him  little  more  than  half  a.  day  to 
make  a  trip.  Again*,  motormen.  conduc¬ 
tors,  firemen  and  trainmen  of  all  classes 
work  on  holidays,  so  why  not  a  rural  car¬ 
rier?  I  believe  persons  in  tin*  country 
have  as  much  right  to  a  daily  delivery  as 
city  people  have  to  several.  I  am  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  several  employes 
of  the  postoffice  at  Washington.  D.  0.. 
and  know  personally  that  both  clerks  and 
carriers  not  only  work  ou  holidays,  but 
Sundays  as  well,  and  I  do  not  agree  that 
a  rural  carrier  is  made  out  of  better  ma¬ 
terial  than  they  are.  Often  their  hardest 
work  is  about  the  holiday  seasou.  and  ou 
the  day  as  well.  j.  y.  Thompson. 

Virginia, 
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A  Clean  Clip  at  a  Fast  Clip 

TTAYING  time  is  hurrying  time.  No  other 
A  ■*-  crop  is  quite  so  sensitive  to  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  A  rainy  day  or  two,  poor  curing  facilities  —  and 
figures  that  loomed  big  shrink  to  comparatively 
nothing.  Everything  hinges  on  equipment  ample  to 
meet  all  needs  and  emergencies  promptly. 

For  years  you  have  been  cheerfully  complying  with 
Government  request  to  save  materials  by  repairing 
your  old  machines  rather  than  making  replacements. 
Now  that  the  need  for  this  has  passed,  would  it  not  be 
the  part  of  real  economy  to  buy  a  new  machine  and 
be  assured  of  uninterrupted  and  maximum  service  at 
a  time  when  a  break-down  would  mean  serious  em¬ 
barrassment  and  loss. 

Deering,  McCormick  and  Milwaukee  Mowers, 
Rakes  and  Tedders  and  International  and  Key¬ 
stone  Side  Delivery  Rakes  and  Loaders 

are  designed  to  remove  all  elements  of  chance  from 
hay  making.  The  mower  lays  the  hay  in  even  swaths 
down  meadow  and  hay  field.  The  left-hand  side 
delivery  rake  follows  the  mower  closely,  touching  the 
heads  first  (not  the  stems),  piling  two  swaths  at  once 
on  the  clean  stubble.  This  insures  proper  and  speedy 
curing.  Every  hay  grower  should  become  familiar  with  the 
combined  side  delivery  rake  and  tedder,  which  has  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  haying  tools.  It  can  be  instantly  adjusted 
for  raking  or  tedding. 

International  and  Keystone  loaders  are  staunchly  built.  Pulled 
easily  by  two  horses,  they  load  uniformly,  leave  the  field  clean,  • 
lift  hay  over  10  feet  and  do  not  thresh  off  blossoms  and  leaves. 
Sold  with  or  without  forecarriage.  Release  easily  from  top 
of  load. 

\  ou  will  find  that  the  I  H  C  dealer  has  just  the  size  and  style 
of  all  the  International  Harvester  haying  machines  your  work 
requires.  Our  organization,  being  an  essential  industry,  has 
been  speeded  to  top-notch  efficiency.  By  anticipating  your 
needs  and  ordering  early,  you  make  it  easier  for  us  to  “take 
back  our  soldier  boys  without  disturbing  our  present  organiza¬ 
tion.  Order  now. 


The  Full  Line  of  Internationa! 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Finders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows  Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (All  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  Corn  Shelters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses  Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers  Feed  Grinders 
Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 

Planters  Motor  Cultivators 


Drills 
Cultivators 
S  hellers 


Ensilage  Cutters 
Binders  Pickers 
H  usker-Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 
Cream  Separators  (Belted) 
Kerosene  Engines 
MotorTrucks  Gasoline  Engines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons  Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks  Knife  Grinders 
T ractor  H  itches  Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorpo  rated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 


BAI!IT$I35 

I  AIN  I  Gallon 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  ;>aint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  monev  by  shinning 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactiohGuaranteed. 

On  orders  for  five  or  ten  gallons  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  >  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


HUBBARD’S, 

"  BONE  BASE  i 

FERTILIZERS 


I  are  quick-acting,  powerful,  lasting. 
I  These  qualities  have  insured 
I  cess  for  thousands  of  crops. 

I  vestigate  —  now  —  by  sending 

■  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  of 
Tm  referent  brands. 

THE  ROGERS  _ 

1  HUBBARD  CO. 

Dept.  A. 

MIDDLETOWN.  CONN 


FREE! 

Book! 


_  rite  Today 

Get  Galloway's  new  1919  book.  Saves  you 
Hundreds  of  dollars  on  your  aeasona  supi  ’ 
Thousands  of  farmers  make  this  savin  fir  buyimr  dii 
from  Galloway.  Why  don't  you?  1919  book 
latest  ana  best  implements  and  features. 

GALLOWAY'S  SEPARATORS 
ENGINES  —  SPREADERS 
Direct  From  Factory  ( 

Foot  food  sizes  Separators.  Clean  skimmers—, 
easily  cleaned  —  sanitary.  Magneto  equipped' 

Engines  2K  to  12  H.P.  "  - 

burn  any  fuel.  Widesp:^. 
draft  Spreaders.  Write  tww  m 
BOOK.  Close  by  shipping  points. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 

Sox  277  Waterloo,  Iowa 


IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS  GUARANTEED 

CALCITE  BRAND- 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


OVER  99% PURE  T' 


A  soft  limestone,  quickly  soluble  in  the  soil,  purer  than  any  other,  and  of  greater  value  per  ton.  Capacity  of  mill  at  Buffalo  1200  tons  per  day. 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS  GUARANTEED— WIRE  YOUR  ORDERS  TO  US  COLLECT 
MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  8c  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  INC.,"*  ••  ••  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Arbor  Day  Dates. — Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Finnegan,  acting  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  has  announced  the  following  dates 
for  Arbor  Day  observance  in- the  State: 
Friday,  April  11,  for  Long  Island  and 
southeastern  counties ;  Friday,  April  25. 
for  northern  counties,  and  Friday,  April 
18,  for  the  remainder  of  the  State.  On 
April  5  the  trout  seasons  opens.  It  was 
thought  until  last  Friday.  March  2S,  that 
the  Spring  was  unusually  early.  But 
since  the  big  storm  it  remains  cold, 
and  it  is  now  probable  that  the  season 
will  be  no  more  than  ordinarily  advanced.- 

Artificial  Ice  Plants. — The  village 
of  Lyons  will  have  an  artificial  ice  .plant 
costing  $12,000,  as  the  demand  for  ice 
promises  to  be  so  great.  The  village  of 
Locke  is  also  to  equip  a  plant,  using  ar¬ 
tesian  water.  The  cost  of  manufacture 
will  be,  in  the  latter  place,  about  $7  a 
ton.  Ice  dealers  have  bought  up  small 
stores  of  ice  and  will  move  them  at  once 
to  their  storage  houses. 

State  Fair  Probe. — Governor  Smith 
has  appointed  C.  E.  Norrir  of  Carthage 
as  commissioner  under  the  Moreland  act 
to  investigate  the  affairs  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  State  Fair  Com¬ 
mission.  The  appointment  was  made  in 
response  to  charges  from  the  District  At¬ 
torney  of  Onondaga  County  that  “irreg¬ 
ularities  amounting'  to  crimes  in  many 
instances  have  existed  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  commission.”  The 
investigation  is  under  way,  with  no  in¬ 
dictments  found  as  yet,  though  several 
have  been  asked  for. 

Highway  Bill. — The  Machold  bill,  ap¬ 
propriating  $2,050,000  for  the  repair  and 
improvement  of  highways  and  -bridges  in 
the  Indian  reservations  has  been  signed 
by  Governor  Smith. 

Cortland  Traffic  Club  Activities. 
— The  Industrial  Traffic  Club  of  this  city 
has  been  examining  into  the  new  mileage 
scale  and  freight  rates,  which,  they  say, 
if  published  in  full,  would  mean  an  up¬ 
ward  revision  of  practically  all  classrat.es. 
It  would  also  mean  a  reflection  in  com¬ 
modity  rates.  As  a  sample,  the  commod¬ 
ity  rate  on  heavy  tonnage  articles  from 
Pittsburg  to  Buffalo  has  been  17c,  and 
20c  for  less  than  carloads.  The  new 
rates  advance  to  25c,  with  30-5c  for  less 
than  carloads.  The  club  says  these  rates 
mean  hardships  and  injustice  to  shippers, 
and  advises  concerted  action  in  tin-  region 
affected,  which  is  all  that  east  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  north  of  the  Potomac. 

Teacher  Scarcity. — New  York  State 
is  included  in  the  area  said  by  a  new 
Federal  bulletin  to  lack  50, 000  teachers, 
although  using  120,000  that  never  taught 
before.  A  new  bureau  has  been  created 
at  Washington  to  give  free  service  to 
localities  needing  teachers,  also  to  teach¬ 
ers  willing  to  take  positions.  An  appeal 
is  made  to  teachers  who  have  married 
and  left  the  work  to  take  it  up  again. 
Manual  training  teachers  are  especially 
needed  and  the  part  time  plan  is  suggest¬ 
ed,  using  skilled  mechanics  who  are  high 
school  graduates. 

State  Income  Tax. — Three  bills  em¬ 
bodying  the  recommendations  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  committee  on  taxation,  and  designed 
to  raise  approximately  $25,000,000  to 
meet  the  prospective  loss  of  excise  rev¬ 
enues,  were  introduced  March  31.  They 
provide  for  a  2  per  cent  income  tax  with 
virtually  the  same  exemptions  as  the  Fed¬ 
eral,  provide  increases  of  from  3  to  4V-> 
per  cent  on  net  incomes  of  corporations 
and  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1  no’*  "ent  on  the 
assessed  value  of  tangible  personal  prop¬ 
erty  above  the  value  of  $3,600. 


Woodcllff 

Riversido 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  CIRCULATION.  Etc.., Reuum-d  by  the 
\„t  nf  Congress  ->t  August  -4,  191—  of  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published  weekly  at  Xew 
York.  N.  Y..  for  April  1.  1919. 

State  of  New  York.  I  ss  . 

County  of  New  York,  i  .  ,  , 

Before  me  a  Notary  Public  m  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  J. 
Dillon  who.  hating  been  dul>  sworn  according  to 
law  deposes  and  says  that  it,-  is  the  business  mana¬ 
ger 'of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  that  the  following 
is  to  the  best,  -if  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 

Uai’v  paper,  the  circulation),  etc..  "f  V16  af,m*?aid 
pubiieat  on  for  the  date  shown  in  tlio  above  cai>  1 °  ; 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  embodied  in 
section  142.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to- wit:  . . 

1  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher:  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  332  West 
30th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  W.  Colllngwood,  WoodclilT  Lake, 
New  Jersey.  _  ...  , 

Managing  Editor!  Herbert  W.  Collingwood, 

Lake.  New  Jersey. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon.  4U4 
Drive,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

2.  That,  the  owners  are: 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  323  West  30th  st.. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  _  .  „  — 

John  J.  Dillon.  404  Riverside  Drive.  New  York.  V  Y. 
William  F.  Dillon,  800  Riverside  Drive,  -New  York, 

Herbert \v.  Collingwood.  Woodclilf  Lake,  New  Jersey. 

3.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or  other 

'^V^That"  the'  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers  if  anv,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company,  hut  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  hooks  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant  s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  ciicumstanees  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  tills  affiant  lias 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa¬ 
tion  or  corporation  lias  any  interest,  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect,  In  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  than 

as  so  stated  by  him. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st  day  oi 
April,  1919.  ,  , 

WILLIAM  A.  CROSBY,  [Beal.] 

Notary  Public,  N.  Y.  Co.,  192. 

(My  commission  expires  March  oQ,  1020.) 


Community  Kitchens. — Sixteen  coun¬ 
ties  have  reported  a  total  of  41  commu¬ 
nity  canning  kitchens  conducted  during 
1918  in  this  State.  These  have  preserved 
99,507  jars  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  9,424 
jars  of  jams  and  jellies,  1.529  jars  of  meats 
and  35,753  pounds  of  dried  materials.  At 
least  nine  kitchens  had  not  reported  when 
this  summary  was  made.  Two  counties 
utilized  central  kitchens  as  cooked  food 
centers  during  the  epidemic  of  influenza. 
Plans  are  now  being  made  in  many  com¬ 
munities  to  put  the  kitchens  pii  a  perma¬ 
nent  peace  basis  and  to  enlarge  their  use¬ 
fulness  to  include  other  activities  besides 
food  preservation. 

Better  Spray  Service.- — From  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  Niagara  County  fruit  growers  it  is 
shown  that  better  control  of  fruit  pests 
and  diseases  was  secured  in  1918  than  in 
1917.  About  900  growers  were  benefited, 
or  one-half  the  orchards  of  the  county. 
Orchards  were  in  some  cases  sprayed  five 
times,  and  information  was  given  regard¬ 
ing  diseases  and  insects  that  affect  cher¬ 
ries,  apples,  pears  and  plums.  L.  F. 
Strickland  of  the  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  co-operated  in  giving 
out  information.  Results  show  that  of 
eight  orchards  that  were  sprayed  95  per 
cent  of  the  apples  packed  Grade  A,  with 
unsprayed  orchards  packing  55  per  cent 
Grade  A.  For  scab  checks,  of  unsprayed 
trees  showed  07  per  cent,  and  of  sprayed 
5  per  cent. 

Important  Bee  Work. — Prof.  Rea  of 
the  Department,  of  Entomology  of  Cornell 
University  was  the  means  of  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  honey  output  of  the  State  in 
191S.  lie  held  bee  demonstrations  in  23 
counties  of  the  State,  and  helped  to  or¬ 
ganize  nine  beekeepers’  associations.  His 
demonstration  showed  methods  of  manip¬ 
ulating  the  hives,  re-queening,  swarm  con¬ 
trolling,  wintering  and  combating  disease. 

M.  u.  If. 


Is  This  a  Record  Sow? 

I  have  a  sow  I  think  comes  near  being 
a  record  breaker.  This  is  her  record : 
The  first  day  I  moved  to  my  farm,  Sept. 
1,  1916.  she  had  33  pigs,  reared  10;  Feb. 
28,  1917.  12,  reared  33  ;  Aug.  26,  193.7,  15, 
reared  12  ;  March  2,  1918,  16,  reared  13  ; 
Sept.  28,  1918,  15,  reared  13;  March  28, 
1919.  20 ;  total,  91.  Out  of  the  20  two 
smothered  in  bed,  one  crushed  against 
the  boards,  and  one  died.  The  remaining 
16  are  tine  and  doing  well  at  time  of  writ¬ 
ing.  Three  of  her  daughters  this  mouth 
had  10,  9.  32.  their  first  litters,  all  kind 
mothers.  s.  slight. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — Tigs  anyone  a  sow  with  a 
better  record? 
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Goulds  Pumps  Make 

Greater  Leisure  Possible 


ADEQUATE  pumping  equipment' 
sands  of  farms  an  hour  s  work  10  t 


saves  labor  On  tens  of  thou- 
the  house  and  in  the  feed  lots  and 
stables  could  be  saved  each  day  Don  t  waste  your  time  lugging  water 
or  working  the  handile  of  a  pump  unfitted  for  the  job  it  is  trying  to  do. 


“For  Every  Service’ 


Gooldg  “Hl-Sreed"  Pump  shown  at  the 
left  is  ma  ie  in  13  different  combinations 
tor  either  open  or  pressure  tank  water 
svstems  One  is  operated  b»  a  '/2  h  P 
gasoline  engine  others  bv  32-volt  elec¬ 
tric  motors  adapted  to  home  lighting 
svstems  still  others  by  110aod  220  vo't 
motors  adapted  to  the  regular  commer¬ 


cial  currents  It  pumps  180to36O  gallons 
ofwater  an  hojrto  an  elev ation oflOOft 
Goulds ’  Pyramid  Pump  shown  at  the 
right  is  made  in  si  *  sires  for  either  open 
or  c-essure  tank  water  svstems  It  can 
be  crerated  bv  direct  connected  gaso- 
lin  engines  or  electric  motors  or  bv 
belt  from  either  It  pumps  360  to  ",840 
gallons  per  minute  P9  feet 


Write  today  for  our  free  book  Pumps  for  Every  Service" 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y 

Branch  Offices- 

New  York  Boston  Chicago 

16  Murray  St.  58  Pearl  St.  1 2  S.  Clinton  St. 
Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

I  I  I  N.  3d  St.  Oliver  Bldg. 

Atlanta  Houston 

3d  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.  Carter  Bldg. 


When  you  urite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


MODINE 


When  Plowing  Demands 
the  Utmost  from  the  Motor 


Pulling — straining — exacting  every  ounce 
of  power  from  the  toiling  motor,  difficult 
plowing  conditions  quickly  test  the  stamina 
and  dependability  of  the  cooling  system. 

The  SPIREX  Radictor  successfully  meets  these  tests. 

In  the  majority  of  the  higher  grade  tractors 
manufactured  for  farm  use,  and  in  the  army  cater¬ 
pillar  tractors,  Spirex  Radiators  have  been  adopted 
as  standard  equipment. 

All  conditions  taxing  a  tractor  motor  to  the  ut¬ 
most  —  heavy  gumbo  soil  —  hills  —  a  capacity  load 
of  gang  plows — merely  prove  SPIREX  superiority  in 
motor  cooling. 

buy  is  Spirex- 


Make  sure  that  the  tractor  you 
equipped. 


COMPANY 


MODINE  MANUFACTURING 
Racine,  Wisconsin 
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Legal  Questions 


Telegraph  Wires  Above  Road 

IIow  high  above  the  public  highway  do 
telephone  and  telegraph  wires  have  to  be 
to  conform  with  the  laws  of  New  York 
State?  In  crossing  a  railroad  dry  bridge 
with  a  building  on  skids  that  was  15  ft. 
4  ins.  from  ground  to  peak,  we  broke  three 
telegraph  wires.  In  moving  the  building 
for  two  miles  we  cleared  all  wires,  some 
as  much  as  5  or  6  ft.,  with  the  exception 
of  those  passing  over  said  bridge.  R. 

New  York. 

I  have  not  the  State  law  before  me.  but 
feel  pretty  certain  there  is  no  prescribed 
height  which  a  telegraph  or  telephone 
company  must  place  its  wires  above  the 
road.  I  think  the  requirement  is  that 
when  one  wants  to  move  some  high  object 
which  will  interfere  with  the  wires  across 
the  road,  the  company  must  be  notified  so 
they  may  protect  their  property.  Having 
obtained  a  franchise  from  the  town  they 
thereby  acquire  u  right  to  have  their  prop¬ 
erty  protected.  As  a  protection  to  them¬ 
selves  they  generally  like  to  string  their 
wires  as  high  as  possible  “out  of  the  way 
of  the  mischief-makers. 


Telephone  Poles  on  Private  Property 

Will  you  advise  me  on  the  following? 
About  two  years  ago  C  bought  a  farm 
from  B.  B  giving  a  warranty  deed  on 
same.  About  12  or  14  years  ago  B  gave 
verbal  consent  to  A  to  erect  telephone 
poles  for  private  line  on  this  farm  on 
which  he  gave  clear  title  to  C.  These 
poles  need  replacing.  Has  A  the  right  to 
enter  C’s  land  and  set  in  new  poles  with¬ 
out  permission  from  C,  or  is  C  able  to 
claim  damages  from  either  B  or  A?  Can 
A  acquire  right  of  way  after  a  number  of 
years  of  existence  of  this  said  line,  or  not? 

Connecticut.  p. 

Inasmuch  as  B  gave  A  only  verbal  con¬ 
sent  to  allow  A  to  erect  the  poles,  this  is 
merely  a  license,  and  may  be  revoked  at 
will  by  B's  successor,  C.  A  has  no  right 
to  enter  C’s  land  to  erect  new  poles, 
without  C’s  permission,  and  C  may 
compel  A  to  remove  the  present  poles 
at  once  if  this  is  desired.  If  C  has 
no  objection  to  the  pole's  he  should  have 
A  acknowledge  that  A  has  merely  a 
license,  which  may  he  revoked  by  C  at  any 
time,  and  pay  C  a  nominal  sum,  say  $1  a 
year,  for  the  privilege.  If  C  objects  to 
the  poles  he  should  notify  A  to  remove 
them  at  once.  A  has  not  as  yet  acquired 
any  prescriptive  rights  to  keep  the  poles 
there,  either  as  against  B  or  C. 


Form  of  Contract 


I  am  going  to  have  a  piece  of  road  built, 
about  l1 1  miles,  and  I  wish  to  have  a 
paper  made  out  for  the  farmers  to  sign, 
and  see  how  much  work  I  can  get  donated, 
and  then  bring  it  before  the  town  board. 
I  do  not  want  too  much  red  tape  in  it. 
but  still  have  it  binding,  so  they  cannot 
back  out.  The  work  must  be  done  this 
year  (1910)  ;  if  not,  all  persons  will  be 
released  January  1,  1920.  Will  you  sug¬ 
gest  some  form  of  contract  ?  G.  M.  B. 

New  York. 

It  is  desired  by  the  undersigned  that  the 

Town  of . .  County  of . , 

State  of  New  York,  undertake  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  road  from  . to . 

which  road  would  be  of  benefit  to  both 
the  town  and  to  ourselves. 

In  consideration,  therefore,  that  the 
said  town  authorities  agree  to  construct 
said  road  before  January  1.  1920.  and  of 
the  benefits  we  will  derive  from  having 
the  road  built,  we,  the  undersigned,  agree 
with  the  town  and  among  ourselves  to 
donate  to  the  town  toward  building  the 
road  the  number  of  days’  work  of  man  or 
of  man  and  team  sec  opposite  our  respec¬ 
tive  names.  It  is  understood  by  all  par¬ 
ties  that  unless  the  building  of  said  road 
begins  before  January  1.  1920.  this  agree¬ 
ment  on  our  part  to  become  void. 

Dated . N.  Y.,  April _ ,  1919. 


Support  of  Indigent  Parents 

There  is  a  case  here  where  there  are 
nine  children  and  mother  living;  the  inoth- 
is  over  SO  years  old  and  has  to  be  sup¬ 
ported.  Who  is  obliged  to  pay  her  bills, 
her  sous  or  her  daughters?  I  am  told 
her  sons  are  held  for  her  bills.  r>.  h.  r. 

New  Hampshire.  . 

In  most  of  the  States  children  can  be 
held  responsible  for  the  parents'  support. 
The  sous  would  not  be  more  responsible, 
legally,  than  the  daughters.  Morally  they 
are  all  responsible,  and  usually  the  best 
way  to  handle  such  cases  is  to  give  them 
publicity.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  legal  sat¬ 
isfaction  could  be  obtained  if  the  children 
are  not  morally  responsible,  and  they  can 
hardly  be  called  so  if  they  permit  their 
parents  to  live  on  charity.  Strange  as  it, 
may  seem  to  most  of  our  people,  we  have 
over  50  cases  each  year  where,  for  some 
reason,  men  and  women  do  not  provide  for 
their  parents. 


First  Old  Salt  :  “Me  sister  writes 
me  every  bottle  in  that  box  we  sent  her 
was  broken.  Are  you  sure  ye/,  printed 
‘This  side  up.  with  care.’  on  it?”  Second 
Old  Salt:  “Oi  am.  An’  for  fear  they 
shouldn’t  see  it  on  top,  Oi  printed  it  on 
i  lie  bottom  is  well” — Londou  Saturday 
Journal. 


ampion 


Severe  Air  Test  Shows  Dependability 
of  Spark  Plugs  With  No.  3450 1  nsulator 


Champion  Regular  %- 18 
Price  $1.00 


WITH  every  explosion  in  the 
cylinders  of  your  motor,  a 
tremendous  pressure  is  exerted 
in  the  compression  of  the  gas 
by  the  pistons  in  the  cylinders. 

To  guard  against  loss  of  power 
and  engine  efficiency  due  to 
leakage  at  spar.k  plugs, 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  severe  test  in  our 
Air  Test  Machine. 

Oil  is  poured  at  the  point 
where  shell  and  insulator  meet, 
and  a  pressure  of  140  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  air  is  forced 
up  through  the  base  of  the  shell. 


The  absence  of  air  bubbles 
means  100%  Champion  De¬ 
pendability  against  leakage. 

Our  No.  3450  Insulator  to¬ 
gether  with  our  patented  As¬ 
bestos  Gasket  construction  with¬ 
stands  a  much  greater  pressure 
and  enables  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  to  come  through  this  test 
in  our  machine  and  in  your  engine 
with  a  perfect  score. 

Buy  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
now  and  make  sure  the  name 
“Champion”  is  on  the  Insulator. 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark 
Plug  for  every  type  of  motor  car, 
motor  truck,  tractor,  mocorcycle 
and  stationary  engine. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Cc.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 


Top  Dress  Your  Crops 

with  NITROGEN  and  POTASH 

If  you  want  to  produce  earlier  crops,  bigger  crops  and  better 
crops,  we  offer  a  rich  concentrated  fertilizer  from  Chile,  con¬ 
taining  17 9o  Ammonia  and  lti^c  Potash.  For  immediate 
results,  use 


Here's  the  Mixer 
For^bur  Farm! 


J 


IOQ%  AVAILABLE. 


Cheapest  Nitrogen 
Cheapest  Potash  — 
Equal  to  Nitrate  of 
Soda  at  $81.00  per 
ton,  and  Potash  at 
$4.00  per  unit. 

It  is  water  soluble  and  quickly  available.  Growing  crops  absorb  it 
quickly.  Best  used  as  a  top  or  side  dresser — 10o  lbs.  or  more  to  the  acre. 
Can  be  mixed  with  complete  fertilizers  or  fertilizer  materials.  It  makes 
a  poor  fertilizer  good,  and  a  good  fertilizer  better. 

Extracts  from  testimonials  I 


“Two-thirds  acre  with  NitraPo  produced  one  bale  cotton,  and*  two 
rows  without  it  produced  nothing.”  ”lt  did  most  excellent  work, 
rushing  corn  forward  to  maturity — -I  want  more  NitraPo.”  “I  placed 
NitraPo  on  my  corn,  and  it  was  a  medal-winner  at  the  County  Fair.” 
“I  put  on  celery,  which  grew  rapidly  and  teuder.”  “I  see  iu 
NitraPo  a  fertilizer  that  no  uiau  growing  crops  cau  afford  to  be 
without." 


Build  your  own  concrete  hog 
troughs,  water  tanks,  barn  floors, 
hog  houses,  steps,  sidewalks,  etc., 
and  save  money. 

ELMC0  Handy  Concrete  Mixer v 

This  mixer  was  designed  especially  for 
farm  use,  is  of  convenient  size  and  durably 
made  of  best  quality  materials,  yet  the  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer.  It  soon 
pays  for  itself  in  savings.  -  Can  be  filled  from 
one  side  and  dumped  from  the  other.  Clutch 
pulley  permits  throwing  in  or  out  at  will. 

Operates  with  11-2  h.  p.  gas  engine  or 
with  EI.MCO  Ford  Belt  Attachment. 

S®nd  todfcy  for  name  of  nearest  dealer 
and  bia  illustrated  circular  with  pictures 
and  lull  description  of  this  bandy  GLMCO 
mixer  and  other  ELMCO  money  sav-r* 


FoP  further 

nearest  office 


PRIGF  •  F-  O.  B.  Cars,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Wilmington. 

*  •  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah.  Jacksonville,  New 

~  Orleans.  Special  carload  and  less  carload  price*. 

information,  directions,  formulas  for  mixing,  etc.,  write 
to  you.  Address  Desk  N.  P.-29,  any  branch. 

w  r  _  *  Norfolk,  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 

NITRATED AGENCIES  Savannah.  Savannah  Bank  Bldg. 

- v  'H®'  In -  Jacksonville.  Heard  Nafl  Bank  Bldg. 

Main  85  Water  St.  Columbus.  Central  Nafl  Bauk  Bldg, 

o.u  „  Vr-h  New  York  New  Orleans.  Canal  Bank  Bldg. 

Offlte  city  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  Havana,  Cuba 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Fertilizers,  Insecticides.  Chemicals,  Colors.  Feeds 


E.  F.  ELMBERC  COMPANY 

30  Main  St.  Parkersburg,  lews 


! 

1  Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

V  egetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


650 


‘Ibt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


“COUNTRY  ROADS” 


for  couniry  toads. 


RACINE  Country  Road  Tires  are  specially  designed  and  extra 
tested  in  Racine  Rubber  Company  factories,  to  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  country  road  service. 

The  tire  is  named  for  the  road  it’s  designed  for. 

The  fact  that  Racine  Country  Road  Tires  are  Extra  Tested  means 
much  to  you.  Each  of  the  Racine  Extra  Tests  adds  extra  service. 
Each  adds  extra  mileage — extra  value  for  every  dollar  you  invest  in 
these  tires. 

Use  Racine  “Country  Roads.”  They  save  you  money. 


For  your  own  protection  be  certain  every 
Racine  Tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 

Racine  Rubbber  Company  -  -  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Maker *  also  of  Racine  “  Multi- Mile  ”  Cord  Tires 


Send  for  this  FREE 
Tractor  Buyer’s  Guide 


Contains  Important  information 
you  should  have  before  you  invest 
in  any  tractor.  Published  by  a 
farmer,  for  farmers.  Contains 
also  full  particulars  about  the 
Wheat  Tractor- -the  only  tractor 
that  is  both  a  tractor  and  a 
truck  at  the  cost  of  one.  Write 
toduy  for  your  free  copy.  Address, 

Hession  Tiller &TractorCorpor’t'n 

20  Jewett  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Dealers  ! 

Write  for 
money  rnakinK 
proposition. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Farm  in  Town  &2£5 

17  acres,  center  manufacturing  town.  Practical  truck 
and  poultry  farm  with  city  advantages.  10-room 
brick  dwelling.  Pressure  water  system.  Housing  for 
2.000  pigeons.  Fruits.  .Shade.  Hare  snap,  $4,600. 
Hive  stock,  machinery  included.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  bargains  .surrounding  Philadelphia  in  three 
counties  thru  FRANKT.  REESE. 6  E.  Airy  St  .Horrittown.Pa. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30tH  St.,  New  York 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

Snve  Jobbers'  and  dealers’  profits — get  the 
best  guaranteed  rooting  at  onr  unparalleled 
low  prices.  Thousands  of  farmers  have 
proved  our  prices  lowest  and  CENTURT^ 
ROOFING  beBt. 


THESE  PRICES 


1 -Ply,  per  roll  $|80 


wtii’.ht,  35  lbs. 

2- Ply,  perroll$O05 
weighi,45lbs.  m 

3- Ply, per  roll  30 

weight,  55 lbs.  Mm 


Ilnve  saved  our  custo¬ 
mers  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  brought  us 
the  biggest  "(fireet- 
from-fuctory”  roofing 
business  in  America. 

CENTURY  ROOFING 
Is  unequalled — lays  bet¬ 
ter — lasts  longer  and  “ ” 

gives  greater  satisfaction  than  any  other, 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

CENTURY  ROOFING  is  positively  guar¬ 
anteed  as  follows:  1-ply,  15  years;  2-ply, 
20  years:  3-ply.  25  years — and  hack  of  this 
guarantee  is  our  entire  capital  and  our 
reputation,  based  ou  over  25  years  of 
square  dealing. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

We  prepay  freight  on  three  rolls  or  more 
to  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Ind.,  Ohio,  New  England 
StateB,  Ky.,  Mo.,  Ill..  Mich.,  Wise.,  Iowa, 
at  prices  quoted  above.  Correspondingly 
low  prices  in  nil  other  States. 

mm  — %  ■—  Sand  for  raining  and  frrn  aamploa  of  CENT- 

LUpr  UKY  ROOKING— learn  how  to  .ave  mom.,  on 
HkL  your  rooflne  requirement*.  <Jet  the  fecte— 
proof — evidence— that  wo  can  wiv*  you  more  money  than  eny« 
bod»  In  the  bueinena.  Write  today— or  order  direct  I ren 

thl'*d  CENTURY  MFC.  CO. 

208  Katherine  Bldg  Eoat  St.  Louie,  III- 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — With  only  a  few  nega¬ 
tive  votes  the  New  York  State  Senate 
March  27  passed  the  Adler  bill  providing 
for  the  construction  of  a  vehicular  tunnel 
from  New  York  to  Jersey  and  appropria¬ 
ting  if  1 .000.000  for  immediate  work.  The 
Assembly  will  concur  in  slight  amend¬ 
ments  made  to  the  hill  before  it  is  sent  • 
to  the  Governor  for  signature. 

Bills  for  a  two  per  cent  State  income  . 
tax;  it  tangible  personal  property  tax  of 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  and  an  increase 
from  three  to  4]A  per  cent  in  the  State 
tax  on  mercantile  and  manufacturing  cor¬ 
porations  were  introduced  in  both  houses 
of  the  New  York  Legislature  March  28 
as  a  result  of  the  investigations  and  work 
of  the-  Davenport  special  tax  commission. 
The  income  tax  will  be  split,  00  per  cent 
to  localities  according  to  assessed  valu¬ 
ations  and  -10  per  cent  to  the.  State,  so  it 
is  estimated  that  the  State  will  get  about 
.$20,000,000  from  it.  The  Emerson  tax 
on  corporations  is  not  only  to  he  increased 
to  4 Vi  per  cent,  but  will  be  amended  so 
as  to  iuclude  all  corporations.  Tangible 
personal  property  will  be  defined  by  the 
new  hill  so  that  the  tax  can  be  assessed 
locally  without  many  of  the  difficulties 
now  experienced. 

Caught  in  a  sixty  mile  an  hour  gale 
the  steamship  Joseph  J.  Cuneo  sank  near 
the  harbor  of  refuge  at  Delaware  Break¬ 
water  March  28.  The  cargo  of  17,000 
bunches  of  bananas,  valued  at  $”>0,000, 
was  destroyed,  hut  the  boat  may  he  sal¬ 
vaged.  The  Cuneo  was  bound  from  Port 
Antonio  for  Philadelphia. 

Fifteen  men.  including  a  number  of  en¬ 
listed  men  of  the  army,  were  injured  by 
an  explosion  March  28  at  the  Ordnance 
Proving  Grounds  tit  Aberdeen,  Md.  Re¬ 
ports  to  the  War  Department  said  the 
original  explosion  was  started  by  a  fire 
of  undetermined  origin  in  it  shed  in  which 
240  millimeter  bombs  were  being  loaded 
and  the  concussion  was  transmitted  to 
other  sheds  with  resulting  property  loss 
estimated  at  $50,000 

March  28  six  bandits  entered  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  State  Bank  of  Detroit.  Mich., 
and  robbed  the  institution  of  $10,000  in 
cash  and  unregistered  Liberty  bonds  which 
officials  say  may  exceed  $65,000  in  value. 

Many  lives  were  lost  March  81  when 
a  temporary  scaffolding  extending  around 
the  stern  of  a  ship  on  the  ways  at  the 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Company’s  yard 
at.  I  larrimau,  Pa.,  collapsed  while  nearly 
150  persons  were  standing  on  it  to  view 
the  launching  of  the  freighter  Waukau. 

!  Official  estimates  of  the  death  toll  vary 
from  10  to  40. 

IT.  Grant  Smith,  formerly  private  sec¬ 
retary  to  Secretary  Redfield  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  was  indicted  by 
a  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Washington 
March  81.  It  is  charged  that  while  in 
i  the  Government’s  employ  he  conspired 
with  certain  exporters  to  obtain  .  license 
for  the  shipment  of  large  quantities  of 
tin-plate  to  Peru. 

Murder  on  the  high  seas  was  the  in¬ 
dictment  returned  by  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  at  New  York  March  81  on  evidence 
presented  by  Assistant  United  States  At¬ 
torney  Ben  A.  Matthews  against  Captain 
Adolph  Cornelius  Pedersen  and  his  sou. 
Adolph  Eric  Pedersen,  second  mate  of 
tin*  American  barken! ino  Puako,  which 
embarked  on  a  voyage  from  Victoria,  B. 

to  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  ending 
its  cruise  on  August  27,  1918.  Seven 
other  indictments  charge  Captain  Peder¬ 
sen  and  his  sons,  Leonard  Roy  and 
Adolph  Eric,  first  and  second  mates  of 
the  vessel,  with  felonious  assault  and 
maltreatment  of  members  of  the  crew  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  murder.  The 
stories  told  by  the  sailors  of  the  Puako 
to  the  American  Consul  tit  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa,  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  the 
Pedersens  there.  They  were  forwarded 
by  cruiser  from  South  Africa  to  Brest, 
thence  to  New  York.  Pending  investi¬ 
gation  Captain  Pedersen  was  committed 
to  the  Tombs  in  default  of  $25,000_  and 
liis  sous  were  held  in  bonds  of  $5,000 
each. 

In  the  Milwaukee,  Wis..  city  elections, 
April  1,  the  Socialists,  who  included  in 
their  platform  the  compulsory  teaching 
of  German  in  the  schools,  suffered  the 
greatest  defeat  that  the  party  has  re¬ 
ceived  since  it  became  a  real  political 
factor  in  the  State.  Every  candidate  for 
school  and  judicial  office  was  beaten  by 
two  to  one  or  worse.  The  ratio  was  the 
same  whether  on  the  judicial  campaign, 
where  men  only  could  vote,  or  in  the 
school  election,  where  the  women  voted 
with  the  men.  Women  turned  in  all 
classes  to  vote.  In  Chicago  Mayor  Will¬ 
iam  Ilale  Thompson,  Republican,  was  re¬ 
elected  in  today’s  Mayoralty  contest  by 
a  plurality  estimated  at  15,000.  A  pro¬ 
position  placed  upon  the  ballot  to  close 
saloons  May  1  was  overwhelmingly  de¬ 
feated.  Chicago  voted  wet  by  five  to  one. 

That  Pittsburg  was  on  the  verge  of 
being  the  scene  of  tt  revolution  and  that 
preparations  were  being  made  for  the 
seizure  of  the  United  States  arsenal,  in 
the  Lawrenceville  district,  was  disclosed 
April  1  when  William  Wyciss,  al¬ 
leged  anarchist  and  Bolshevik  leader,  was 
arrested  by  Edgar  Iv.  Speer,  head  of  the 
local  Department  of  Justice  office.  Wyciss 
is  in  jail  on  a  charge  of  seditious  con¬ 
spiracy.  In  addition  to  the.  arrest  of 
Wyciss  Federal  agents  have  rounded  up 
11  alleged  anarchists  in  and  near  Pitts¬ 
burg.  Deportation  of  the  prisoners  may 
follow  the  submission  to  the  immigration 


April  12,  1910 

authorities  in  Washington  of  documents 
and  printed  propaganda  found  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  accused. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  district 
attorney  of  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  in¬ 
formed  Gov.  Smith  that  irregularities 
amounting  to  crimes  in  many  instances 
have  existed  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  New  York  State  Fair  Com¬ 
mission.  Hi-  is  pursuing  several  lines  of 
inquiry,  hut  his  facilities  for  the  handling 
of  such  matters  under  the  appropriations 
available  are  very  limited.  There  -are 
cases  apparently  of  forging  of  payrolls; 
of  payments  of  alleged  employees  for,  ser¬ 
vices  not  rendered,  and  of  letting  con¬ 
tracts  under  specifications  which  were 
sufficiently  unfair  to  preclude  competi¬ 
tive  bidding  on  the  part  of  some  contrac¬ 
tors.  Complying  with  the  request  for  an 
investigation,  tin*  Governor  has  appointed 
Charles  E.  Norris  of  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  the 
commissioner  under  the  so-called  More¬ 
land  Act  to  investigate  and  report  to  him 
the  conditions  found  to  exist. 

'James  II.  Logan,  County  Director  for 
Buckingham  County,  Va.,  suggests  that  it 
is  only  just  to  farmers’  sons  that  they  be 
given  opportunity  to  obtain  recognition 
for  their  work  by  enrolling  in  the  UV  S. 
Boys’  Working  Reserve.  Mr.  Logan 
states  that,  lie  believes  that  at  least  25 
per  cent  of  the  farm  labor  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  performed  by  hoys  between  1(5  and 
20  years,  generally  speaking,  on  their 
home  farms.  These  boys,  he  states,  are 
compelled  to  work  whether  enrolled  in 
the  Reserve  or  not,  but  it  is  only  natural 
to  assume  that  they  will  take  more  pride 
in  their  work  if  they  feel  that  they  have 
the  recognition  which  membership  in  the 
Reserve  would  give  them. 

WASHINGTON. — Soldiers  who  de¬ 
serted  from  the  American  army  before 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  and 
who  later  joined  the  military  forces  of 
a  co-belligerent  will  not  he  granted  blan¬ 
ket  amnesty,  the  War  Department  an¬ 
nounced  March  31.  Each  case  will  he 
considered  separately,  and  officers  having 
general  court-martial  jurisdiction  have 
been  instructed  to  make  “very  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  to  determine  whether  such 
soldier  can  be  restored  to  duty  without 
trial,  and  to  what  extent,  if  any,  leniency 
should  be ’shown.”  Soldiers  who  deserted 
and  who  subsequently  joined  the  army  of 
an  Allied  nation  were  warned  by  the  de¬ 
partment  that  their  cases  would  not  be 
considered  until  they  had  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  United  States  military 
authorities.  Soldiers  who  deserted  after 
the  declaration  of  war  tire  not  entitled  to 
any  consideration,  regardless  of  whether 
they  subseqeutly  fought  against  the  Cen¬ 
tral  powers,  it  was  stated. 

The  State  Department  does  not  accept 
as  authentic  a  press  dispatch  from  Mexico 
City  published  March  81,  saying  that 
Japanese’  corn  corporations  have  been 
granted  concessions  to  exploit  the  agri¬ 
cultural  lands  in  Lower  California.  It 
is  recognized  that  a  serious  crisis  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  might  arise 
in  the  event  of  the  granting  of  such  con¬ 
cessions  by  the  Mexican  government  to 
Japanese  interests,  if  those  land  belong 
to  the  California  and  Mexican  Land  Com¬ 
pany  of  Los  Angeles,  an  American  con¬ 
cern. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  an¬ 
nounced  March  81  the  dismissal  of  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  Morris  &  Co.  of  Chicago, 
charging  unfair  competition.  The  offering 
for  sale  in  November  and  December,  1017, 
at  Texas  army  camps,  of  meat  which  the 
commission  said  was  unfit,  was  the  basis 
for  the  complaint.  The  order  said  whole¬ 
some  meat  was  substituted  or  no  charge 
was  made  for  quantities  that  were  reject¬ 
ed,  and  that  an  order  to  cease  and  desist 
would  not  now  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Senator  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska  was  ad¬ 
vised  March  28  through  (lie  State  Depart¬ 
ment  by  Bernard  Baruch,  formerly  chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  and 
now  with  the  American  I'eace  Commis¬ 
sion.  that  in  return  for  food  to  Germany 
the  United  States  is  to  receive  potash  in 
part  payment. 

Legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  approximately  700  dangerous  ene¬ 
my  aliens,  who  will  have  to  be  turned 
loose  on  the  proclamation  of  peace  unless 
Congress  acts,  is  to  be  urged  at  the  com¬ 
ing  extra  session  by  Attorney  General 
Fulmer  and  other  administration  officials. 
Flans  for  the  disposition  of  all  enemy 
aliens  now  in  confinement  in  internment 
camps  with  the  exception  of  this  700  have 
been  worked  out  by  the  Government.  Of 
the  1.800  German  seamen  taken  off  Ger¬ 
man  merchant  vessels  tit  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  all  have  applied  for  repatriation 
to  Germany.  They  are  "to  hi'  sent  back. 
In  addition,  5(H)  men  interned  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  its  dangerous  enemy 
aliens  have  made  similar  applications  and 
they  will  be  released  and  deported. 


We  live  in  the  Focono  Mountains,  and 
the  seasons  are  short,  hut  have  had  a  very 
fine  Winter,  no  snow  to  speak  of.  Cows, 
$75  to  $100;  veal  calves,  15c  lb. ;  four- 
weeks-old  pigs,  $(*>  to  $8;  pork,  dressed. 
$22  cwt..  Some  very  nice  lambs  are  be¬ 
ing  raised  around  here  this  Spring,  which 
are  sold  to  the  Summer  hoarding-houses 
from  80  to  35c,  dressed.  Butter,  47  to 
50c  in  rolls;  eggs,  40c;  potatoes,  $1.25; 
oats,  75c;  rye,  $1.00;  buckwheat,  $2; 
hay,  $80  to  $40.  Winter  grain  looking 
fine ;  some  plowing  being  done.  The  far¬ 
mers  around  here  expect  to  put  out  quite 
a  lot  of  oats  this  Spring.  II.  E.  B. 

Monroe  Co.,  Pa. 


Vie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


“Oh!  You’ll  Get  There  All  Right 

—With  That  Reo!” 


A  CERTAIN  LADY — you  know  a  large 
percentage  of  Reo'  owners  and  drivers  are 
women — a  certain  Reo  Lady  was  making  a 
long,  cross-country  trip  accompanied  by 
three  other  ladies. 

WEATHER  WAS  AWFUL — no  other  word 
would  describe  it.  Roads  accordingly. 

AT  MANY  PLACES  there  were  detours 
where  modem  roads  were  being  built. 

YOU  KNOW  THE  KIND — a  mile  to  the 
south,  then  a  mile  to  the  west,  north  a 
mile  again  to  the  main  road. 

HEAVY  TRAFFIC  on  what  was  never  a 
road,  but  only  a  trail,  cut  ruts  hub -deep 
in  the  slippery  clay  and  sticky  mud. 

AND  IN  THE  RUTS  were  chuck-holes 
that,  concealed  from  view  by  mud  and 
slush,  had  to  be  ever  guarded  against. 

TO  HIT  ONE  at  speed  were  to  throw  the 
passengers  out  of  the  seats.  To  drive  at 
more  than  a  snail’s  pace  were  to  take  risks. 

TO  MAKE  MATTERS  WORSE,  she 
frequently  had  to  drive  off  the  road  and 
into  the  ditch  in  order  to  pass  other  cars 
that  were  hopelessly  stalled. 


AT  TIMES  OUR  LADY  was  dismayed  by 
the  look  of  things  ahead,  and  as  she  plowed 
through,  drip-pan  awash  and  gears  in  low, 
she  would  stop  and  ask  other  wayfarers 
if  it  was  any  worse  ahead. 

INVARIABLY — so  fond  are  most  folk 
of  imparting  bad  news! — they  would  say, 
4 ‘Oh,  yes — what  you  have  gone  through  is 
good  beside  that  next  clay  hill!” 

THEN,  CRITICALLY  LOOKING  at  the 
car,  the  informant  would  exclaim  confi¬ 
dently,  “But  you’ll  get  through  all  right— 
with  that  Reo!” 

EVERY  ONE  SHE  ASKED  knew  the  Reo 
on  sight — and  every  one  voiced  the  con¬ 
viction  that,  with  her  Reo,  she’d  get 
through  all  right  regardless  of  how  great 
the  distance  or  how  bad  the  roads. 

AND  SHE  DID,  which  is  merely  to  chron¬ 
icle  what  every  Reo  owner  knows  and 
every  owner  of  every  other  car  concedes. 

YOU’LL  ALWAYS  GET  THROUGH— 
if  you  have  a  Reo. 

‘THERE  ARE  LOTS  of  good  automobiles 
— but  the  man  who  owns  a  Reo  is  lucky.” 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 
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THE  easiest,  cleanest,  safest  and  most  satisfactory  method 
of  removing  carbon  deposits  is  with  Johnson’s  Carbon  Re¬ 
mover.  It  will  save  you  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  over  any  other 
method  without  laying  up  your  car  and  with  much  better  results. 
After  one  application  your  car  will  run  like  it  did  the  first  500 
miles — quietly  and  full  of  “pep” — and  you  will  secure  the  maxi¬ 
mum  power  and  speed  from  the  minimum  amount  of  fuel. 

Johnson’s  Carbon  Remover  is  a  hamiless  liquid  to  be  poured  or 
squirted  into  the  cylinders.  It  contains  no  acids  and  does  not 
affect  lubrication  or  interfere  with  the  oil  in  the  crank  case. 
Millions  of  cans  have  been  used.  Recommended  by  many  of  the 
leading  car  Mfrs.  including  the  Packard  and  Studebaker  Cos. 


f 


A  dose  of  Johnson’s  Carbon  Remover — the  engine  laxative — 
will  cure  80%  of  engine  troubles.  It  will  increase  the  power 
of  your  car — improve  acceleration — stop  that  knock — quiet  your 
motor — save  your  batteries — cut  down  your  repair  bills — and 
reduce  your  gas  and  oil  consumption. 

Don’t  wait  until  your  motor  is  choked  with 
carbon — remove  it  every  week  or  two  with 
Johnson’s  Carbon  Remover.  You  can  do  it 
yourself  in  five  minutes — no  mechanical  ex¬ 
perience  necessary. 

The -regular  use  of  Johnson’s  Guaranteed  Car¬ 
bon  Remover  will  automatically  eliminate  most 
valve  trouble  and  keep  your  motor  clean,  sweet 
and  at  its  highest  efficiency. 

For  sale  by  hardware,  accessory  dealers  and 
garages.  Send  for  our  booklet  on  Keeping 
Cars  Young-it’s  free. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.RNYRacine,  Wis. 

Established  1882 
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TOP  DRESSING 
TALKS 

1 

FOR  top-dressing  timothy,  pasture  land,  or  fall-sown 
*  grains,  and  for  orchard,  small  fruits,  tobacco,  corn, 
or  the  vegetable  garden — wherever  nitrogen  is  needed 
on  the  farm,  that  is  the  place  to  use 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article 
that  has  done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 
Especially  kiln-dried  and  ground  to  make  it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia 
25^%  guaranteed.  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

The  Great  American  Ammoniate 

For  tale  by:  NE\y  YORK:  New  York;  The  Coe- Mortimer  Co.,  The  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemical  Co.,  Nassau  Fertilizer  Co.,  W.  E.  Whann  Co.,  Patapsco  Guano  Co., 
The  National  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Frederick  Ludlam  Co.  NEW 
JERSEY:  Chrome;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  (address  Baltimore,  Md.)  Newark; 
Listers  Agricultural  Chemical  Works.  Trenton;  Trenton  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.  CON¬ 
NECTICUT  :  Bridgeport ;' The  Berkshire  Fertilizer  Co.  MASSACHUSETTS:  Boston; 
The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  The  National  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Co.  VERMONT  j  Rutland*  M.  E.  Wheeler  Co. 

For  information 
03  to  applied -  ThC 
tion,  write 


Company 


New  York 

N.  Y. 


When  you  u'rire  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

ACTIVE,  ADVANCING  MARKETS  FOR  POTA¬ 
TOES  AND  CABBAGE. 

Shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
10  to  lf>  per  cent,  heavier  than  last  year 
at  this  time,  yet  tie'  heavy  supplies  seem 
to  be  well  absorbed  in  most  markets  and 
prices  have— tended  upward  more  or  less 
in  the  majojrity  of  produce  lines. 

The  recent  behavior  of  the  three  most 
important  lines  of  Northern  vegetables 
has  been  very  nearly  alike.  First  came 
the  February  jump  in  onions,  which  dou¬ 
bled  in  value  almost  over  night,  owing 
to  hurried  buying  by  dealers  who  sud¬ 
denly  realized  that  supplies  of  hard  stock 
were  becoming  scarce.  Then  potato 
prices  began  to  harden  gradually  and  soon 
advanced,  rising  fast  during  the  latter 
part  of  March  and  first  of  April.  The 
reason  was  the  rapid  cleaning  up  in  the 
visible  shipping  supplies  in  the  West  and 
North  and  the  prospect  of  only  light 
competition  for  the  early  Southern  area. 
POTATOES  CLEANING  UP,  BUT  STILL  ACTIVE 

Shipments  of  Northern  potatoes  so  far 
have  been  about  4.000  cars  heavier  than 
last  season  to  corresponding  date,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  lighter  crop  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  conclusion  that  the  crop  is 
cleaning  up  and  earlier  and  faster  this 
season  is  supported  by  estimates-  from 
various  sources,  showing  that  apparently 
at  least  20  per  cent  less  stock  is  available 
than  a  year  ago.  It  must  be  remembered 
of  course  that  fairly  good  prices  will 
bring  out  a  great  deal  of  stock  from  re¬ 
mote  sections  that  would  not  risk  con¬ 
signment  on  a  very  low  market.  Western 
growers  are  getting  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
cwt.,  which  is  high  enough  to  move  most 
of  the  available  stock  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  of  ample  car  supply  and  favorable 
weather. 

Eastern  stock  has  not  advanced  so 
much  as  Western  lately ;  in  fact.  Western 
prices  to  growers  have  been  as  high  as 
Eastern  at.  times.  City  wholesale  prices 
have  ranged  $1.90  to  $2.25  in  the  West 
and  $2  to  $2.45  per  cwt.  in  the  East. 

STEADY  ONION  MARKET. 

Onions  -have  no  more  than  held  their 
own  lately  at  $3  to  $4  per  cwt.  Texas 
onions  are  beginning  to  be  offered  in  a 
few  markets  at  prices  which  do  not  sug¬ 
gest  much  danger  to  the  general  market. 
Conditions  look  favorable  for  the  few 
Southern  growers  who  had  courage  to 
plant  again  after  the  losses  and  hard 
luck  of  last  year. 

CABBAGE  HIGHER. 

Prices  of  old  cabbage  took  another  of 
those  sudden  upward  leaps  for  which  the 
fashion  w  is  set  -by  apples  and  onions  a 
while  ago.  Some  city  markets  quoted 
above  $80  per  ton-  bulk  wholesale,  but 
there  is  not  much  old  cabbage  left  that 
is  good  for  long  keeping. 

APPLES  NEARLY  DONE. 

The  small  remains  of  the  apple  crop 
are  closing  out  gradually  at  recent  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  $9  to  $11  for  best  stock  of 
standard  varieties,  mostly  from  cold  stor¬ 
age.  The  total  apple  shipments  have  been 
only  a  little  below  last  year,  but  New 
York  and  Washington  growers  have  gath¬ 
ered  the  lion’s  share  of  the  returns  this 
season.  G.  b.  f. 


The  farmers  received  for  oats  68c  per 
bn. ;  buckwheat,  $5  per  cwt. ;  potatoes, 
90c  to  $1;  hay.  baled,  $20;  any  kind  of 
sound  apples,  2c  per  lb.  Good  sheep,  from 
$12  to  $18.  About  43140  per  doz.  for 
eggs  by  the  crate.  Good  cows,  all  the  way 
from  $60  to  $140.  according  to  breeding 
and  condition.  Butter,  60c  per  lb.  I 
traveled  over  this  town  14  years  as  asses¬ 
sor.  and  I  never  saw  tin1  farmers  feel  so 
good  as  they  do  now  ;  never  had  such  good 
crops  and  never  got  such  prices.  People 
begin  to  see  that,  the  old  farms  are  not  as 
bad  as  they  might  be.  People  have  to 
raise  more  of  their  living  and  their  old 
brush  pastures  have  to  be  cut  for  fuel. 
Goal,  $11  per  ton  here  now.  Never  was 
as  good  a  time  for  the  young  man  to  buy 
a  farm  as  now.  I  ran  buy  1,000  acres  of 
land  within  two  miles  of  the  State  School 
of  Agriculture  at  Alfred  for  $12,000,  have 
it  all  join,  but  not  in  one  square  piece. 
This  land  40  years  ago  sold  for  $35  per 
acre.  This  land  will  raise  two  tons  of 
hay  per  acre,  30  bn.  of  buckwheat  and  50 
bu.  of  oats  per  acre.  The  farmers  struck 
for  $4.01  for  their  milk  in  January;  all 
the  milk  taken  in  at  Alfred  Station  goes 
West  and  is  condensed  and  made  into 
cheese.  1  do  not  think  a  farmer  in  the 
town  could  make  100  lbs.  of  milk  for  $5. 
Why  could  you  not  make  this  milk  in 
warm  weather  on  this  cheap  land?  1  keep 
about  200  hens;  sold  $704  worth  of  eggs 
from  them  last  year  year.  11.  l\  8. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  a  very  mild  Winter  in 
central  Maine.  There  was  just  enough 
snow  for  sleighing  and  business  generally 
until  about  March  8.  Since  that  time 
it  lias  been  wheels  and  mud.  Many  are 
short  of  hay,  but  dairymen  mostly  think 
it  better  to  buy  hay  than  to_  sell  their 
cows.  Price  of  good  hay  $15  in  barn. 
Potato  growers  are  taking  a  gloomy  view 
of  the  future  and  the  acreage  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  Some  of  the  largest 
growers  will  not  plant  any  for  sale  this 
year  if  present  intentions  are  followed. 
Price  paid  by  dealers  at  railroad  station 
J)0c  per  bu.  ”  One  large  grower  says  that 


because  of  the  high  price  of  fertilizer  and 
labor  he  cannot  raise  potatoes  for  less 
than  $1.25  per  bu.  There  seems  to  be  a 
disposition  to  hatch  a  great  many  chick¬ 
ens,  and  the.  result  may  be  a  very  low 
price  for  eggs  and  a  high  price  for  pota¬ 
toes  one  year  hence.  Price  of  eggs  40<* 
at  local  stores.  Owing  to  shortage  of 
hay,  price  of  cattle  fell  off  considerably 
the  iirst  part  of  the  Winter,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  recovery  now.  The  old  hay 
will  be  pretty  much  all  cleaned  out  by 
May  10,  and  another  short  crop  will  he 
bad  for  the  farmers  of  Maine.  Grain 
continues  high.  Corumeal,  $3*per  100 
lbs. gluten.  $3.25 :  cottonseed  meal. 
$3.35;  middlings,  $2.75;  mixed  feed. 
$2.65 ;  bran,  $2.60.  Large  piles  of  wood 
have  been  got  out  and  prepared  for  the 
stoves  and  a  great  deal  of  lumber  is  in 
the  local  yards.  How  about  the  wisdom 
of  the  contemplated  cut  down  in  potato 
acreage  and  the  expansion  of  the  poultry 
industry?  A  little  advice  right  now  may 
prove  to  be  worth  many  thousands  <>f 
dollars  to  the  farmers  of  Maine.  It  seems 
that  many  people  have  very  good  hind¬ 
sight,  but  their  range  of  vision  into  the 
future  is  very  limited.  At  this  writing 
Winter  has  doubled  on  his  track  and 
April  finds  the  ground  white  again,  but 
not  snow  enough  for  good  sleighing,  ex¬ 
cept,  in  fields  and  ditches.  R.  w.  it. 

Waldo  Go.,  Maine. 

The  principal  products  are  milk,  eggs 
and  rye;  also  sell  some*  hay  and -straw. 
Eggs  are  bringing  about.  38  to  42c.  Rye 
is  selling  around  $1.55.  Milk  for  April. 
$2.88  per  cwt.  Dairy  cows  are  bringing 
from  $75  to  $100.  Butter,  45  to  50c. 
No.  1  hay.  $25;  rye  straw,  $14.  Spring 
pigs  are  selling  from  $5  to  $7  apiece. 
Poultry  is  selling  for  25  to  30c  per  lb.; 
laying  fowls,  from  $1.50  to  $2.  Farms 
are  selling  from  $20  to  $25  an  acre. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  G.  w. 

The  farmers  here  have  some  beans  on 
hand,  a  few  of  which  have  just  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  the  United  States  Grain  Cor¬ 
poration  through  the  Michigan  Bean  Job¬ 
bers’  Association  at  $8  per  100  lbs.  on  a 
choice  hand-picked  basis.  The  40.000  lbs. 
which  went  from  this  county  were  shipped 
from  the  Benzie  County  Farmers’  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  and  it  is  only  that 
this  association  is  a  member  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Potato  Growers’  Exchange  that  we 
were  able  to  sell  this  small  amount  on  the 
Government  order.  The  balance  of  Nn- 
beans  helddiy  this  co-operative  association 
were  sold  yesterday  at  $6  25  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  on  a  choice  hand-picked  basis.  The 
farmers  are  still  holding  some  potatoes 
here.  but.  there  is  practically  110  sale  for 
them.  Hay  is  dicing  bought  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  from  local  dealers.  Should  be 
home  grown.  Most  of  the  silage  is  fed. 
The  county  is  in  the  midst  of  a  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  organization  and  a  growing  interest 
is  shown  in  the  work.  Cream  is  selling 
for  56c  per  lb.  butter  fat.  Eggs,  30c  per 
dOZ.  JAMES  L.  K RAKER. 

v  County  Agricultural  Agent. 

Benzie  Co.,  Mich. 


Prospects  for  Maple  Products 

I  have  read  that  the  Government  is  go¬ 
ing  to  place  a  price  on  maple  sugar  of  35c 
and  syrup  $2.  $2.25  and  $2.50  a  gallon. 
There  have  been  casks  sent  to  this  section 
from  Vermont  holding  50  gallons  fur¬ 
nished  free  to  persons  wanting  them,  in¬ 
to  fill  them.  The  Vermont  firm  pays  $,1.65 
a  gallon  of  the  first  grade,  and  one  1(1 11st 
sign  a  contract  not  to  sell  to  any  other 
parties.  My  people  thought  it  would  lie 
a  pretty  good  idea,  as  they  would  be  easily 
filled  and  got  out  of  the  way,  but  1  have  a 
good  many  local  customers,  as  well  as 
those  from  distant  cities.  Can  you  advise 
as  to  the  Government’s  plan  in  regard  to 
the  maple  sugar  and  syrup? 

Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y.  MRS.  8.  E.  J. 

The  Government  has  not  fixed  the  price 
of  maple  sugar,  or  attempted  to  interfere 
with  the  maple  industry  in  any  manner. 
Neither  will  it  attempt  to  do  so.  In  fact, 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  Food  Commis¬ 
sion  to  the  effect  that  it  will  be  the  policy 
of  the  Government  to  foster  and  encour¬ 
age  the  industry  by  all  practicable  meth¬ 
ods. 

Here  in  Vermont  the  price  of  good 
maple  sugar,  the  present  season,  runs 
from  20  to  30c  a  pound  and  is  mostly 
sold  to  the  grocers.  Fancy  grade  sells 
for  30c,  and  extra  fancy  for  85c  or  more; 
and  is  mostly  sold  to  private  customers, 
some  of  it  being  shipped  to  long  distances. 
Multiply  these  figures  by  eight,  add  20c 
for  package,  and  the  result  is  the  propor¬ 
tionate  price  of  maple  syrup  of  Corre¬ 
sponding  grades.  The  poor  stuff  is  all  sold 
to  the  syrup  companies,  who  add  from  three 
to  four  times  its  weight  of  granulated 
sugar,  re-melt  it,  and  work  it  off  on  the 
public  as  a  blend  or  as  genuine  maple 
syrup  if  they  have  not  the  fear  of  the 
Pure  Food  law  in  their  hearts.  They 
greatly  prefer  the  low  grades  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  they  will  go  farther  in  making 
the  blends.  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  to 
make  a  faucy  product  than  a  low  grade, 
since  in  the  former  case  two  men  will  be 
needed  all  the  time  at  each  evaporator, 
and  in  the  latter  case  one  man  can  do  both 
the  gathering  and  the  boiling.  Which 
grade  will  return  the  greatest  net.  profit 
is  a  local  question  that  does  not  admit  of 
discussion.  Only  this,  don’t  make  a  high 
grade  if  you  internl  to  sell  to  the  syrup 
companies.  0.  0.  ormsbek. 
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Insist  on  Corbin 
Duplex  Equipment 

The  coaster  brake  on  your 
new  bicycle  should  be  se¬ 
lected  with  great  care.  If 
you  choose  one  of  the  few 
wheels  on  which  it  is  not 
yet  standard  equipment, 
insist  on  getting  the 

Corbin  Duplex 
Coaster  Brake 

Built  for  wear,  for  ease  of 
operation,  for  comfort,  for 
absolute  safety  in  emer¬ 
gency.  The  outcome 
of  eighteen  years’  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  those  practi¬ 
cal  features  which  a  coaster 
brake  must  have  to  be  of 
lasting  value.  Guaranteed 
by  a  ten  million  dollar 
corporation. 

Write  (or  1919  Corbin  Du¬ 
plex  Coaster  Brake  Catalog 
— an  entertaining  and  in¬ 
structive  booklet  every  bi¬ 
cycle  rider  should  have. 

Corbin  Screw  Corporation 

American  Hardware  Corporation,  Sncceuor 
203  High  Street  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 

Makers  also  of  Corbin-Brown  Speedometers 
for  Automobiles,  Trucks  and  Motorcycles 


Experience 

Counts 

Especially  in  producing  a 
thresher  ana  engine  that  will  go 
into  the  hands  of  the  farmer  or  thresh- 
ertnan  and  do  the  very  best  in  thresh¬ 
ing.  saving  and  cleaning  the  grain. 

To  design  and  build  a  pood  thresher 
a  man  must  know  by  experience  what  i3 
needed.  Nichols  &  Shepard  Company, 
builders  of  the  famous 

Red  River 
Special 

has  devoted  its  whole  lifetime  to  tha 
building  of  threshers  and  the  power  to 
drive  them. 

Mechanics  and  experts  have  grown 
old  in  its  service,  and  in  passing,  their 
6onshave  grown  up  to  take  their  places. 

ror  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  the  resources,  ability  and  energy 
of  our  organization  has  been  devoted  to 
the  building  of  threshing  machinery. 

For  this  reason  this  Company  was 
able  to  produce  the  great  Red  River 
Special  line,  and  are  able  to  maintain 
it  as  the  best,  most  capable  and  effec¬ 
tive  threshing  machinery  that  the  world 
has  ever  produced. 

The  RM  River  Special  has  the  only 
true  principle  of  taking  the  grain  away 
from  the  straw — that  of  beating  ii  out. 
It  s  big  cylinder,  the  Man  Behind  the 
Oun,  the  Beating  Shaker5  enable  it  to 
save  more  grain  than  any  other  machine 
made.  It  saves  the  fanners'  thresh,  bill. 
\\  rite  tor  special  circular. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

.  Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
'  cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders 
Steam  and  Oil -Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creel*  Michigan 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


THE  MAILBAG 


Value  of  Silage 

Some  years  ago  I  filled  my  silo  with 
corn  planted  as  for  an  ordinary  crop  (not 
sown  purposely)  on  land  bringing  from 
25  to  40  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  This 
corn  was  hauled  from  the  river  flats, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
barn,  thus  somewhat  increasing  the  cost. 
Corn  was  at  that  time  selliug  for  $1  a 
bushel.  Will  you  give  me  what  you 
would  consider  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  such  silage  per  ton?  w.  d.  d. 

Virginia. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  cost 
without  knowing  more  of  the  details,  such 
as  cost  of  labor,  fertilizer,  value  of  land, 
etc.  The  commercial  value  of  silage  is 
figured  by  comparing  it  with  hay.  The 
rule  is  _to  call  silage  in  the  silo  worth 
about  35  per  cent  of  the  selling  value  of 
mixed  clover  and  Timothy  bay.  Thus  if 
hay  is  worth  $20  per  ton,  silage  would 
be  worth  $7. 


Removing  Old  Orchard  Trees 

The  method  employed  in  this  Western 
country  for  removing  old  orchard  trees  is 
simple  and  cheap.  It  consists  of  two  or 
three  pieces  of  ^fj-inc-h  steel  cable  and  two 
or  three  steel  blocks;  these  need  not  be 
very  large.  An  outfit  like  this  can  re¬ 
move  a  green  tree  of  considerable  size,  up 
to  about  12  inches  diameter,  without  the 


.  Bioj'rk 
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Choker 
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Removing  Trees  with  Blocks  and  Tackle 

use  of  dynamite.  Length  of  cables,  40  or 
i’0  feet,  and  do  no  digging,  for  this  is  un¬ 
necessary.  The  little  drawing  explains 
the  plan.  H  n 

Washington. 


Farm  Butchering  in  Massachusetts 

V  ill  you  inform  me  concerning  the 
laws  regarding  the  killing  of  animals  for 
home  consumption  in  this  State?  Is  it 
necessary  for  nie.  to  hire  the  services  of 
a  butcher,  or  is  it  permissible  for  me  to 
do  it  myself?  Also,  is  it  required  to  have 
the  animal  inspected  before  killing  and 
after  it  is  dressed?  v  w 

Oxford,  Mass.  *  ‘ 

According  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
any  farmer  can  kill  animals  for  his  own 
use  without  hiring  a  butcher,  and  with¬ 
out  having  the  carcass  inspected.  He 
may  even  sell  some  of  the  meat  to  his 
neighbors.  If.  however,  he  does  what 
might  be  considered  in  any  way  a  butcher¬ 
ing  business,  he  must  have  an  inspector 
examine  each  animal  before  it  is  killed, 
and  examine  the  carcass  afterwards. 

E.  i.  f. 


Top-dressing  Wheat 

I  sowed  a  small  field  last  Fall  to  Win¬ 
ter  wheat ;  ground  was  not  well  fertil¬ 
ized.  .  \\  ould  it  be  advisable  to  give  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  commercial  fertilizer  this 
Spring?  Would  acid  phosphate  he  as 
good  as  anything?  I  do  not  have  stable 
manure  sufficient  for  two  acres  of  Spring 
wheat  I  intend  to  sow.  What  fertilizer 
would  be  the  best?  j.  f.  l. 

Brookfield,  Vt. 

Yes,  a  top-dressing  of  about  300  lbs.  of 
fertilizer  ought  to  pay  on  the  wheat.  A 
mixture  of  one  part  nitrate  of  soda  and 
three  parts  acid  phosphate  would  be  good, 
or  the  same  amount  of  one  of  the  mixed 
fertilizers  for  grain.  The  acid  phosphate 
gives  phosphorus,  but  some  nitrogen  will 
be  needed,  too. 


Cover  Crop  in  Orchard  Poultry  Run 

I  have  a  small  space  20x00  ft.,  with 
two  quince,  three  pear  and  two  cherry 
trees  on  it.  All  young  trees,  just  start¬ 
ing  to  bear.  This  space  is  used  as  a 
poultry  run  ;  it  was  forked  over  last  Fall 
and  has  had  no  birds  on  it  since.  I 
would  like  to  plant  it  to  something  that 
would  be  of  some  benefit  to  these  trees  if 
possible,  and  be  able  to  turn  about  25 
young  chicks  onto  it  about  June  first. 
The  soil  is  a  dark  clay  loam.  What  is 
the  best  thing  to  do?  W.  T.  M. 

North  Touawanda,  X.  Y. 

We  should  spade  or  plow  the  ground 
well  and  then  seed  one-half  peck  of  barley 
or  oats,  and  about  two  ounces  each  of 
seed  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  and  Alsike 
clover.  Work  the  seed  well  in  with  a 
rake.  This  will  give  a  thick  growth  and 
make  good  hen  pasture. 


‘I  WANT  to  know."  id  the  grim-faced 
woman,  "how  much  money  mv  husband 
drew  out  of  the  bank  last  week.”  “I  can¬ 
not  give  you  that  information,  madam." 
answered  the  man  in  the  cage.  “You're 
the  paying  teller,  aren’t  you?"  "Yes.  but 
Fm  not  the  telling  payer.”— Melbourne 
Australasian. 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  OFFER 

ON  FENCE  AND  ROOFING 


Nail  Coupon  For  Bargain  Offer 


Chas.  Rowe  of  Stella,  Mo.,  saved  $56.00  on  one  order. 

N.  Leggett,  Boulder,  Colo.,  saved  $60.00  on  his  order. 

J.  E.  Johnson,  Camden,  Tenn.,  saved  10c  per  rod. 

J.  Sibley,  Benton,  Ohio,  saved  12c  a  rod. 

You  can  make  a  saving  like  that,  too,  if 

ynu  act  quick  and  write  for  my  Special  Bargain 

Offers  on  Fencing  and  Ready  Roofing.  This  Bargain  Book 

- — , —  ,  — ,  open  your  eyes  on  Fence  prices —  you  will  see.  when 

Ret  this  book,  why  over  600,000  farmers  prefer  to  buy  their  fencing  from 
BROWN  on  my  money-saving,  direct  from  factory,  freight  prepaid  plan.  This 
Bargain  Book  gives  you  my  present  low  prices  on  all  styles  of  fencing. 

And-Ready  Roofing,  Too ! 

Direct  from  Factory,  Freight  Paid 

I  sell  Ready  Roofing  on  the  same  money-saving  plan  that 
I  sell  fencing — get  my  low  prices  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Not  only  are  my  prices 
lower,  but  the  high  quality  of  Brown 
Fence,  which  is  made  of  genuine 
Basic,  Open  Hearth  Wire,  heavily 
galvanized  —  and  Ready  Roofing  made 
of  best  quality  Wool  Felt  and  Asphalt, 
msurelonger  life  and  less  repair 
cost.  Remember,  I  payfreight 
right  to  your  town— no  extras— 
my  low  prices  quoted  in  my 
Special  Bargain  Book  are  all 
you  pay  and  I  absolutely  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction.  Send  for 
Bargain  Book  TODAY — let  me 
save  you  enough  money  on 
your  fencing  or  ready  roofing 
to  go  a  long  way  toward  pay¬ 
ing  your  taxes. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE 
&  WIRE  CO. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept  D,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  —  Send  me  F  R 
postpaid  your  Special  Bargain 
Fencing  and  Ready  Roofing. 


E  E  and  n 
Book  on  ■ 


Name. 


Town. 


State.., 


. R.  F.D.. 
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Rich  Soils 


Every  farmer  takes  pride  in  having 
a  rich,  productive  soil  and  big  crops. 
The  right  fertilizer  used  properly 
will  transform  a  poor  soil  into  a  rich 
one.  This  is  what  the 

AAC*  Fertilizers 

have  been  doing  for  others.  Let 
them  do  the  same  for  you!  The 
larger  the  crop,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  roots  and  other  crop 
residues  remaining  to  further  en¬ 
rich  the  soil.  Write  for  prices  and 
also  for 

Corn  and  Its  Culture 

a  62  page  book  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station.  It  contains  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  all  phases  of  corn  culture,  including  vari¬ 
eties,  seed  testing  and  selection,  soils  adapted  to  its  growth, 
methods  of  planting  and  cultivating,  fertilization,  crop  rota¬ 
tions,  liming,  harvesting  and  storing,  and  many  other  essential 
features.  Every  farmer  who  grows  com  should  have  this 
book.  It  can  be  secured  by  addressing  any  of  the  offices 
named  below. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Atlanta  Cincinnati-  Detroit  New  York 

Boston  Cleveland  Jacksonville  Philadelphia 

Baltimore  Charleston  Los  Angeles  St.  Louis 

Bukfalo  Columbia  Montgomery  Savannah,  Etc. 

Agents  Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Most  of  us  thought  the  war  was  over, 
and  that  Winter  had  been  permanently 
laid  up  with  sore  throat  and  sciatica. 
When  a  human  as  sick  comparatively  as 
Winter  is  comes  to  be  afflicted  with  these 
troubles  he  goes  off  to  Florida  or  Cuba — 
often  to  the  great  relief  of  his  family. 
We  thought  Winter  had  surely  taken  the 
Southern  trip,  so  we  got  out  the  plows 
and  started  our  Spring  work.  You  never 
can  tell  about  these  sturdy  old  fellows.  I 
knew'  an  old  fellow  once  who  had  gout 
and  asthma,  heart  trouble  and  several 
other  things,  including  a  very  deep  thirst. 
Late  one  Winter  all  these  things  came 
upon  him  at  once,  and  after  telling  his 
family  individually  and  collectively  what 
he  thought  about  his  condition  he  started 
for  Florida.  The  family  thought  it  an 
excellent  time  to  relax  a  little,  so  the 
women  begau  Spring  cleaning,  and  the 
men  tore  things  up  outside.  Right  when 
they  were  all  eating  cold  meals  off  the 
kitchen  shelf  and  the  men  were  constant 
reminders  of  lime-sulphur  and  phosphate 
— back  comes  the  boss — madder  than  ever 
because  Winter  had  gone  with  him  to 
Florida. 

*  *  *  *  * 

1  Know  how  that,  family  felt  when  they 
saw  him  looking  through  the  door.  It 
was  much  like  our  own  “mental  attitude” 
when  we  woke  up  to  find  the  blizzard  ot 
March  28  in  full  blast.  Winter  had  come 
back  from  the  South,  and  in  spite  of  his 
sore  throat  and  sciatica  lie  shook  the  hills 
with  his  roaring.  The  first  thing  I  saw 
through  the  window  was  the  crab  apple 
tree  near  the  house — its  leaves  starting 
out  and  just  the  first  faint  touch  of  pink 
showing  in  the  buds.-  Could  they  ever 
stand  the  roaring  freeze  which  surrounded 
them?  And  those  peach  buds!  They  had 
certainly  begun  to  swell  in  the  absence  of 
Winter.  Here  he  had  come  back  and 
caught  them  at  it.  Through  two  days 
and  nights  the  storm  roared  on.  The 
weather  observer  says  that  at  times  the 
wind  blew  at  the  rate  of  92  miles  per 
hour.  I  believe  him  when  1  see  several 
of  our  big  apple  trees  ripped  out  by  the 
roots.  There  is  one  Fall  Pippin  tree  in 
particular.  The  trunk  is  at  least  20 
inches  in  diameter,  yet  the  wind  tipped 
it  over  as  you  would  blow  out  a  candle. 

I  do  not  yet  know  what  destruction  we 
shall  find  in  the  hill  orchard,  or  what  has 
happened  to  the  peach  buds.  No  man  has 
any  business  to  get  into  the  fruit  business 
unless  he  is  a  “good  sport  ’  and  can  take 
such  incidents  as  this  blizzard  with  a 
smile.  The  protecting  cover  around  an 
opening  peach  bud  is  about  as  trail  as 
anything  you  can  think  of,  and  the  bite 
of  a  blizzard  like  this  is  about  as  cruel 
as  they  make  them.  You  cannot  put  a 
wool  blanket  on  the  peach  bud  or  light 
off  the  blizzard.  So  if  you  have  done 
your  best — why  worry?  If  you  get  into 
the  fruit  business  you  must  take  both 
money  and  medicine  as  they  are  presented. 

*  $  *  *  # 

That  is  the  way  we  feel  tonight.  Out¬ 
side  the  wind  is  still  roaring.  The 
children  were  a  little  rough  in  their  play 
and  broke  a  pane  of  glass.  We  have 
pasted  thick  paper  over  it.  but  some  ot 
the  wind  finds  its  way  through.  You 
may  scold  or  whip  the  children — or  you 
may  remind  yourself  that  fresh  air  is 
after  all  the  cheapest  and  finest  tonic  in 
the  world.  A  peach  grower,  on  a  night 
like  this,  needs  all  the  tonic  he  can  safely 
absorb.  We  have  built  up  a  roaring  fire 
in  the  open  fireplace  as  first  aid  to 
wounded  prospects.  The  boys  undertook 
to  build  it  of  big  logs  and  sticks  alone, 
but  they  would  not  blaze.  1  took  a 
hatchet  and  split  several  of  these  sticks 
into  kindling,  and  with  these  we  had  a 
roaring  blaze  in  three  minutes.  Fire  is 
something  like  education.  You  must  chop 
your  fuel  ami  your  facts  up  fine  if  you 
ever  expect  the  blaze  or  the  mind  to  take 
hold  of  them.  We  have  a  blaze  now 
which  is  driving  all  hands  back  to  the 
center  of  the  room.  Two  of  the  small 
girls  are  reading.  9  lie  chances  are  that 
dozens  of  gray-haired  women  who  read 
this  can  guess  the  names  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  books  these  little  folks  are  absorb¬ 
ing.  Some  of  these  old  classics  will  be 
handed  on  through  five  generations. 
The  larger  boy  io  drawing.  When 
one  is  “art  editor”  of  the  school  maga¬ 
zine  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  ‘time  is 
fleeting”  and  ait  must  be  well  drawn 
out.  Cherry-top  is  in  the  kitchen  making 
a  batch  of  *  his  celebrated  fudge.  Little 
Rose  sits  on  my  knee  eating  an  apple 
and  generally  bossing  the  rest  of  us.  Oh, 
yes,  we  have  a  few  apples  left,  though  I 
might  lose  something  in  reputation  if  I 
named  the  variety!  As  for  me,  I  am 
reading,  or  tiding  to  read,  "Russia  s 
Agony,”  by  Robert  Wilton.  This  tells 
as  clearly  as  anything  I  have  yet  found 
what  has  really  happened  to  Russia  and 
just  what  Bolshevism  means.  Evidently 
this  roaring  blizzard  would  willingly  work 
much,  of  the  same  thing  in  our  orchards. 
It  will  not  succeed,  for  we  shall  continue 
to  have  faith  in  the  fundamental  laws  of 
nature — and  human  nature  as  well.  Some 
day  I  want  to  review  this  book.  I  have 
thought  that  France  lias  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  history  of  any  nation,  because  tin* 
French  people  are  quirk  to  express  their 
feelings.  It  looks  as  if  we  can  learn  even 
more  from  Russian  history. 


But  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  farm¬ 
ing?  More  than  you  think.  American 
farmers  are  just  beginning  to  write  a 
history  of  their  own.  Up  to  this  time 
no  one  has  seemed  to  regard  farming  as 
a  distinct  fundamental  business.  It  has 
been  associated  in  history  with  other  in¬ 
dustries.  Definite  histories  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  banking  or  transportation  have 
been  written,  and  thus  these  industries 
have  both  the  facts  and  the  philosophy  of 
their  history  to  guide  in  any  time  of 
trouble.  The  remedy  may  be  ‘tariff,  new 
machinery,  cheaper  power,  skilled  labor 
or  change  of  location.  History  stores  up 
remedies  for  political  or  industrial  trou¬ 
bles  about  as  the  development  of  the 
science  of  medicine  establishes  remedies 
for  disease.  Thus  in  their  way  these 
other  industries  are  like  a  group  of  men 
under  the  care  of  skilled  doctors  and 
nurses,  while  farming  is  more  like  a  family 
still  depending  .on  roots  and  herbs  and  a 
cold  water  bandage !  Put  it  another  way. 
When  manufacturing  or  transportation 
show  a  decline  they  are  treated  like  a 
well-to-do  man  with  a  sore  throat.  Doc¬ 
tors  come  with  the  serums,  absorbents 
and  germicides.  When  farming  declines 
the  case  is  more  like  the  man  back  among 
the  hills  who  swallows  catnip  tea  and 
ties  his  stocking  around  his  throat.  The 
fact  that  this  man  recovers  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  to  show  why  he  should  not  have  the 
best  treatment  science  can  offer  him.  The 
French  Revolution  and  this  later  revo¬ 
lution  in  Russia  were  forced  upon  the 
world  because  the  plain  common  people 
were  so  placed  and  so  circumscribed  that 
they  could  not  write  their  history  in  any 
w-ay. 

*  $  *  *  * 

But  it  is,  happily,  a  long  distance  from 
this  light,  warm  room  in  New  Jersey  to 
the  Peace  Congress  in  Paris  or  the  Red 
Congress  in  Moscow.  We  have  eaten  our 
full  share  of  that  fudge.  The  little  girls 
have  gone  to  bed.  and  Rose  has  gone  to 
have  her  bath.  Pile  up  that  fire — we  have 
plenty  of  wood.  I  think  this  blizzard 
outside  is  more  a  bluff  than  anything  else. 

I  am  one  of  the  veterans  caught  out  in 
that  famous  storm  of  1888.  We  lived  and 
prospered  through  that,  and  after  seeing 
the  real  thing  I  think  we  can  size  this 
one  up  as  a  blow-hard  and  little,  more. 
Before  this  comfortable  fire  I  am  inclined 
to  bet  on  the  peach  buds  until  they  ac¬ 
tually  fail  to  bloom.  We  shall  know  in¬ 
side  of  10  days  now  and  we  will  make 
it.  10  days  of  hope  instead  of  10  days  of 
gloom.  The  seed  of  tomatoes,  peppers 
and  eggplant  are  all  growing  in  a  neigh¬ 
bor's  greenhouse.  We  have  the  sunny 
side  of  the  big  hill  waiting  for  the  plants. 
Then  we  have  the  fertilizer  and  the  seed 
with  which  we  intend  to  grow  at  least 
100,000  ears  of  sweet  corn  this  year.  The 
buds  ou  the  apple  trees  look  right,  the 
heus  are  laying  as  we  did  not  expect  to 
see  them  lay,  the  geese  are  coming,  and 
within  a  month  we  shall  have  to  open 
the  doors  and  windows  and  put  out  the 
fire.  8o  we  will  uot  be  bluffed  by  any 
belated  blizzard.  I  am  going  to  finish 
this  chapter  of  “Russia’s  Agony”  and 
then  enjoy  the  delights  of  sound  slumber. 
The  following  Quotation  may  give  us 
something  to  sleep  ou.  Wilton  says  that 
the  Russian  peasants  lacked  education 
ami  had  no  thought  of  the  history  of  their 
business.  After  the  war  with  Japan  pros¬ 
perity  came  to  Russia — that  is,  trade  and  | 
manufacturing  grew,  but  the  peasants 
had  not  been  taught  or  trained  to  know 
how  to  use  prosperity.  They  had  no 
“background”  for  it. 

'‘‘Brought  into  sudden  eonUiet  with  in¬ 
dustrialism,  they  lost  their  /trim  Hire  vir¬ 
tues,  honesty  and  godliness,  without 
acquiring  the  birthright  of  free  men,  lore 
of  •honor  and  of  country .” 

Little  Rose  lias  lived  most  of  her  life 
among  people  who  express  their  thoughts 
in  short  words.  If  >he  could  understand 
the  above  quotation  she  would  say : 

“Ain’t  it  the  truth?”  h.  w.  c. 


Feeding  Turnips  to  Cattle 

Every  ouce  in  a  while  I  see  something 
about  feeding  turnips.  Here  is  my  ex¬ 
perience  :  This  last  W  inter  1  fed  out  all 
the  turnips  we  raised,  300  to  400  baskets. 

I  bought  besides  that,  nearly  200  baskets 
(  five-eiglitlis  bushel )  at  nine  cents  per 
basket.  I  fed  a  basket  chopped  up  to 
each  cow  right  after  milking  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  They  were  greatly  relished.  About 
two  weeks  ago  we  were  all  out,  and  1 
tried  to  buy  more,  but  could  not  get  them 
at  a  satisfactory  price,  so  I  quit  feeding 
them.  The  cows,  three  high-grade  Jerseys 
and  one  high-grade  milking  Shorthorn, 
were  given  about  3U>  quarts  of  bran  and 
about  two  quarts  of  eornmeal  per  day 
and  all  the  good  clover  bay  they  would 
eat.  When  1  stopped  feeding  turnips  1 
expected  the  cattle  to  dry  up  nearly  a 
quart  of  milk  apiece,  if  not  fully  that 
amount.  Well,  1  was  astonished.  I  left 
off  the  roots  gradually  and  the  total 
shrinkage  of  the  four  was  less  than  a 
quart.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  ate  a 
little  more  hay,  but  not  much.  I  think 
the  turnips  did  a  lot  of  good  by  keeping 
the  cattle  in  good  heart  and  healthy,  but 
as  a  milk  producer  themselves  1  found 
them  expensive.  However,  1  shall  feed 
turnips  next  Winter  and  would  advise 
their  use.  The  natives  said  five-eighths 
bushel  of  turnips  would  kill  my  cattle, 
but  since  I  have  been  in  the  State  I  have 
not  seen  four  cows  that  are  as  pretty  tun- 
look  so  well  as  the  four  in  my  stable. 
And  don’t  forget  the  bull — a  registered 
Shorthorn.  He  looks  equally  its  well  as 
the  cattle.  J.  K.  way. 

1  tela  ware. 


Thorobreds 


THE  modern  farmer  appreci¬ 
ates  a  thorobred.  You  talk 
nowadays  in  terms  of  pure-blood 
Jerseys,  Holsteins,  Durocs  and 
Poland  Chinas. 

But  did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  there  are  different  breeds 
of  boots? 

There  are  boots  that  do  well  enough  for 
a  while,  but  soon  go  to  pieces.  That’s 
scrub  stock. 

But  there’s  another  boot  that  will  wear 
and  wear  almost  indefinitely.  Won’t  leak 
— lasts  long  over  the  first  season.  That’s 
Goodrich  “Hi-Press”— a  thorobred. 

The  reputation  of  the  footwear  man¬ 
ufacturer  means  just  as  much  as  the  ped¬ 
igree  behind  your  prize  Jersey. 

You  can  tell  Goodrich  by  the  Red  Line 
’Round  the  Top.  40,000  dealers. 

THE  1?.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO 


GOODRICH 


HI  - 

Rubber  Footwear 


Guaranteed  Tires 


firsts  —  a  3500-mile  guarantee  —  serial 
number  on  casing — service-giving  or  the 
:  narantse  wouldn’t  be  there.  We  know 
the  tires — want  you  to  know  them — and 
tell  you  they’re  the  very  best  value  on 
the  market. 


Non-skid 

Price 

0  roy  Tube 

30x3 

$12.50 

$3.(X> 

30x3% 

15.50 

3.50 

32x8% 

18.00 

3.75 

31  x4 

25.00 

4.50 

32x4 

25.50 

4.75 

38x4 

20.50 

5.00 

34x4 

27.00 

5.25 

34x4% 

35.50 

0.00 

35x4% 

37.50 

0.25 

30x4  % 

38.00 

0.50 

S5x5 

43.00 

7.00 

37x5 

45.00 

7.50 

Take  2  per  cent,  off  for  cash  with 
order.  10  per  cent,  deposit  required 
on  all  C.  O.  I>.  orders. 

R.  K.  TIRE  CO. 

837  N.  Broad  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tom 
Thrift 

.Says, 

“You  can  work 
easier  and  feel 
better  if  you  wear  ‘Wear- 
Resisting’  Work  Shoes.” 

See  Page  262  of  “Your  Bargain 
Book.”  There  is  one  pair  of  stout 
work  shoes  there  at  the  ridiculously 
low  price  of  $2.55.  There  are  dress 
shoes  in  great  variety,  too. 

If  you  haven’t  a  book  just  drop 
up  a  line.  It’s  FREE. 

Ike  Charles  William  Stores. 

250  Ston*  Buildup  NwYwkW, 
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Plant  Variation 

Recent  articles  in  The  R.  X.-Y.  on 
biul  and  twig  mutants  have  been  pro¬ 
foundly  interesting  to  me.  as  I  have  re¬ 
cently  discovered  some  remarkable  genetic 
phenomena  along  this  line.  As  stated  by 
Mr.  Moffitt.  apple  twig  mutants  contain 
an  increased  degree  of  pigment  without 
any  apparent  change  in  the  flavor  or 
quality  of  the  fruit.  The  Wal bridge 
apple,  which  is  green  with  dull  red  stripes, 
produces  dark  red  mutants.  In  Denver, 
at  least,  we  think  this  sport  can  super¬ 
sede  the  original  variety,  as  reds  are 
more  popular  than  green  or  striped  ones. 
In  one  case  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
violent  disturbance  of  normal  conditions, 
in  all  others  the  factors  are  absolutely 
normal.  In  rod  sunflowers  and'  other 
flowers  where  these  mutants  fre¬ 
quently  occur  the  conditions  are  regular. 
While  testing  violent  climatic  changes 
with  Americana  plums  brought  from  the 
Mississippi  Valley  to  a  Colorado  altitude 
of  o.GOO  feet,  the  variations  have  dis¬ 
played  an  increased  amount  of  pigment, 
with  greatly  decreased  vegetative  factors. 
There  are  no  apparent  changes  in  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  or  in  the  seed  product. 

Frof.  Shamel  does  not  make  an  effort 
to  advance  a  theory  to  account  for  this 
phenomenon  ;  he  only  takes  advantage  of 
a  well-known  fact  in  an  effort  to  raise 
the  standard  of  citrus  fruits.  Xo  mate¬ 
rial  for  budding  or  grafting  ought  to  be 
used  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
without  following  his  example.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  parting  of  the  ways  be¬ 
tween  the  theories  and  the  facts.  Xo 
theory  of  genetics  has  yet  passed  the  ten¬ 
tative  stage.  They  appear  to  be  all  right 
as  far  as  they  go,  but  not  one  has  yet 
crossed  the  going  line.  Mendelian  segre¬ 
gation  is  quite  limited  in  its  application 
to  practical  genetics.  De  Vries  mutants 
are  probably  nothing  but  heritable  varie¬ 
ties.  If  heterozygous  factors  prevail  as 
they  do  in  apples,  plums,  corn  and  chick¬ 
ens,  the  identification  of  a  real  mutant 
is  nothing  short  of  the  remotest  guess. 

Me  know  of  no  evidence  favoring  the 
production  of  mutants  by  homozygous  fac¬ 
tors.  The  production,  blending  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  heritable  variations  is  all 
the  kind  of  evolution  there  is  now  or  has 
been  for  4,000  years.  The  plastic  theory 
of  the  remote  ages  does  not  appeal  to 
the  credulity  of  a  Missourian  who  has 
had  GO  years’  experience  in  testiug  fruit 
tree  seedlings  and  a  few  samples  of  ultra 
evolution  made  in  Germany.  During  a 
GO  years’  experience  in  testing  fruit  tree 
seedlings  atavic  reversion  has  been  a 
thousandfold  more  in  evidence  that  the 
so-called  evolutionary  process. 

We  are  now  testing  this  principle  with 
1.000  Americana  plum  seedlings.  We 
have  found  only  one  that  is  equal  to  or 
better  than  the  parent  tree.  As  it  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  a  dwarf  it  will  hardly  be  able 
to  go  over  tbe  top  in  an  open  fight  with 
the  000  more  vigorous  and  in  many  cases 
worthless  trees.  Xatural  selection,  with¬ 
out  superior  mental  guidance,  is  the 
dream  of  a  distorted  imagination.  Sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest  is  survival  of  the 
mightiest— nothing  but  German  kultur. 
Survival  of  the  strongest  powers  of  re¬ 
sistance  is  the  only  kind  of  survival  there 
is  now  or  ever  has  been.  While  examin¬ 
ing  the  immense  native  plum  orchards  in 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  for  80  con¬ 
secutive  years  we  uniformly  found  the 
best  specimens  at  the  verge  of  the  thickets 
or  hiding  away  in  isolated  places.  Those 
that  survived  the  competition  of  the  jun¬ 
gle  contained  the  rankest  vegetal  factors 
and  bore  the  most  worthless  fruit. 

The  mightiest  oak  is  the  survivor  and 
because  it  makes  the  most  and  best  lum¬ 
ber  it  also  is  the  fittest,  but  since  fruit, 
not  lumber,  is  the  purpose  of  the  plum 
trees’  existence,  the  theory  goes  to  pieces 
in  -sheerest  nonsense,  a.  jay  c; arhiso y. 
Colorado. 


Think  what  that  means  in  service  to  every 
farm  owner!  The  knowledge  that  you  can 
drive  to  town  today — any  day — and  get  an 
Oliver  Plow  or  an  Oliver  part,  and  how  im¬ 
portant  such  a  service  is  this  Spring  when 
the  ownership  of  a  tractor  and  of  a  plow, 
even  at  the  last  moment,  will  insure  the 
planting  and  harvesting  of  a  crop  from  acres 
that  otherwise  would  be  unproductive. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Oliver  effort  has 
been  to  make  the  Oliver  Institution  something 
more  than  a  distant  and  impersonal  factory.  The 
Oliver  conception  of  its  purpose  is  frankly  this: 
birst  To  build  a  product  that  will  stand  up  under 
the  hardest  usage,  rendering  honest  service;  and 
that  will  fit  the  seed  bed  best.  Second — To  place 
within  immediate  reach  of  every  farm,  a  competent 
dealer.  The  duty  of  that  dealer  is  not  simply  to 
sell  Oliver  tools.  He  must  co-operate  with  the 
farm  owner  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Oliver  dealers  help  to  bring  to  the  farm  owners  in 
their  territory  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
tillage  required  by  the  different  soil  conditions,  of 
plow  designs,  of  the  proper  plow  hitches,  of  tractor 
construction  and  operation — information  that  the 
Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works  has  gained  from  over 
sixty  years’  experience  in  the  manufacture  and  study 
of  farm  implements. 

For  Oliver  is  selling,  not  just  plows,  but  results — 
not  just  farm  implements,  but  more  bushels. 

The  Oliver  dealer  wants  you  to  be  satisfied.  He 
realizes  that  it  is  just  as  much  to  his  interest  as  it 
is  to  yours  that  you  receive  the  fullest  service  of 
which  Oliver  Implements  are  capable,  and  he  is 
ready  to  co-operate  with  you  to  the  limit  in  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  you  receive  that  service. 

This  Spring,  therefore,  wh^n  you  are  buying  a 
tractor,  choose  your  plow  and  tractor  tools  carefully. 

Remember  that  plow  service  and  dealer  service 
in  all  their  phases  mean  more  bushels. 

There’s  an  Oliver  Dealer  near  you. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


‘ Oliver  Plowed  Fields 
Bring  Greatest  Yields’ 


OLIVER 

Tractor  Implements 


Ground  Mole  Destroyer 

Ground  moles  nre  eager  for  bread  dough 
when  other  food  is  scarce  or  dead  in  the 
Spring.  Make  pills  of  the  dough  about 
as  large  as  beaus,  and  put  strychnine  in 
center  of  each,  well  covered.  Drop  a  few 
in  each  run,  covering  the  hole  completely. 
Disturb  the  ground  as  little  as  possible 
by  usiug  small  round  stick.  This  should 
be  done  early  in  the  season  to  be  effective. 

n.  i,  i*. 


Green  Manure  Crops  Pay 


^ow  Cover  Crops  between  rows.  Save  escaping  plant 
food, and  fertilizer.  Improvesoil  texture.  Increase  humus 


17  Flat  Teeth  Cover  Seed 


3-ft.  Seeder 


.  .  Evenly  sows  clover,  alfalfa, 

turnip,  rape,  timothy,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc. 
between  all  rowed  crops.  Covers  seed  to  right  depth. 

azwssr «-  — - 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO..  Box  1200.  Utica.  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
bandy  book  of  alL 
kinds  of  building 
information  £  v  o  m. 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.23. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  AVe  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
6uch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  AVe  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  AA'e  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser 


THIS  is  the  last  word  to  remind  you  of  those 
prizes  for  best  milk  plans  for  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  We  offer  $150  in  prizes;  $100  for  first,,  $55 
for  second  and  $15  for  third.  There  are  no  strings 
tied  ro  the  offer.  It  is  open  to  all  and  put  up  without 
reserve.  We  want  plaits  big  and  fair  enough  to 
cover  the  large  future  of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 
Such  a  plan  should  be  constructive,  easily  under¬ 
stood  and  workable.  The  prize  articles  must  he  in 
our  hands  by  April  14.  There  are  many  sound  think¬ 
ers  in  the  League.  Here  is  a  chance  for  them. 

* 

We  appreciate  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  class  paper  in 
contra-distinction  of  the  masses,  but  Ave  feel  very 
strongly  that,  the  masses  are  in  favor  of  the  extra  hour 
of  daylight.  The  arguments  do  not  convince  me  that  the 
inconvenience  of  a  few  should  destroy  the  enjoyment  of 
the  many.  The  greater  amount  of  sunshine  and  fresh 
air  that  the  average  individual  would  enjoy  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  artificial  light,  from  a  physician's  stand¬ 
point  is  the  important  point  of  the  argument. 

JAMES  A.  GARDNER. 

HO  or  what  do  you  mean  by  the  “masses”? 
The  R,  N.-Y.  is  frankly  and  openly  published 
in  the  interests  of  country  people.  We  do  our  best  to 
interpret  their  thought  and  defend  their  rights  and 
privileges.  There  is  absolutely  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  a  vast  majority  of  country  people  oppose 
this  daylight  saving.  Can  you  not  give  them  credit 
for  knowing  what,  they  want  and  why  they  want  it? 
If,  as  you  say,  the  “masses”  are  in  favor  of  taking  an 
extra  hour  of  daylight,  can  you  give  one  single  reason 
why  they  need  a  law  which  is  offensive  to  others  to 
forceThem  out  of  bed?  Why  do  they  not  get  up  an 
hour  earlier  and  not  try  to  fool  themselves  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  clocks?  The  answer,  please! 

* 

HERE  is  a  hint  at  some  of  the  big  agricultural 
problems  which  are  to  be 'worked  out  in  the 
future.  Tt  is  estimated  that  every  ton  of  pig  iron 
put  through  the  blast  furnace  in  this  country  con¬ 
tains.  on  n  low  average,  20  pounds  of  potash.  This 
is  largely  deposited  in  the  dust  of  stoves  and  boiler 
flues  of  the  luruaces,  and  several  companies  are  now 
saving  and  selling  the  dust.  Nearly  40,000,000  tons 
of  pig  iron  ;  re  worked  up  every  year  in  this  country, 
and  with  only  a  50  per  cent  recovery  of  potash  Ave 
should  have  100.000  tons,  or  SO  per  cent  of  our  nor¬ 
mal  consumption.  All  this  would  come  from  one 
single  source,  hardly  worth  considering  until  the 
great  war  made  it  necessary  to  hunt  for  new  sup¬ 
plies.  This  is  only  one  of  dozens, of  great  problems 
which  the  chemists  are  to  work  out  in  the  future. 
The  next  50  years  will  he  devoted  to  saving  wastes 
of  plant  food  and  fuel,  and  this  potash  saving  is 
only  one  of  many.  The  German  leaders  actually 
thought  they  could  bring  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
their  knees  by  holding  hack  the  potash  supply,  when 
in  the  smoke  and  gas  pouring  uselessly  out  of  our 
iron  furnaces  there  was  more  potash  than  they  were 
ever  able  to  send  us! 

* 

SUPPOSE  you  have  a  look  at  that  strange  map  of 
New  Jersey  on  page  038.  With  a  few  scratches 
of  his  pen  Mr.  McCampbell  has  made  the  good  old 
State  appear  like  a  human  face  or  figure  looking 
west,  like  one  who  is  supremely  confident  of  his 
future,  ami,  well  may  New  Jersey  seem  confident. 
Under  the  cap  sketched  on  this  picture  lies  the 
greatest  market  in  the  world.  The  State  itself 
represents  the  highway  between  two  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  world.  The  shaded  part  of  the  map 
represents  a  stretch  of  soil  rich  enough  to  he  dug 
up  and  used  as  a  potash  fertilizer.  We  lmATe  heard 
Western  men  brag  that  their  fat.  black  soil  could 
be  bagged  and  sold  to  fertilize  poor  Eastern  farms. 
The  truth  is  that  this  New  Jersey  marl  put  on  the 
Western  soil  would  increase  its  producing  poaa  ci*  by 
3&4>er  cent.  Very  few  people  outside  of  New  Jersey 
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realize  the  vast  possibilities  for  growing  and  selling 
crops  which  this  thumb  of  land  between  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  can  show.  Tt 
has  been  said  that  New  Jersey  is  famous  for  pro¬ 
ducing  trusts  and  mosquitoes.  Well,  they  are  as  fat 
and  lively  as  anything  of  their  kind,  and  aside  from 
fruit  and  garden  truck  New  Jersey  leads  every 
Western  State  in  yield  per  acre  of  plain  farm  crops, 
such  as  corn,  wheat,  hay,  rye  and  potatoes.  That 

is  why  the  face  turned  west  is  full  of  confidence. 

# 

What  the  school  authorities  are  able  to  do  in  an  au¬ 
tocratic  maimer  is  only  one  symptom  of  the  disease  that 
threatens  our  national  life.  Nominally  we  have  no  king 
raid  no  ruling  class,  but  practically  we  have  something 
much  Avorse — an  irresponsible  class  of  party  bosses  to 
whom  we  have  surrendered  all  our  political  authority. 
But  Ave  still  have  the  remedy  at  our  disposal,  and  I 
would  suggest,  that  A\re  use  it  unsparingly.  Let  us  refuse 
to  vote  for  the  professional  politician,  and  for  the  man 
who  stands  leady  to  do  his  bidding.  Let  us  no  longer 
submit  to  the  disgrace  of  sending  men  to  Albany  to  legis¬ 
late  for  the  private  benefit  of  Tammany  Hall,  or  of  any 
corresponding  group  of  political  parasites  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party.  Somehow  we  are  always  misrepresented— 
and  at  the  same  time  we  have  the  power  to  punish. 
Why  can  Ave  not  take  back  the  authority  Ave  have  given 
away  and  use  it  for  our  OA\rn  good?  We  want  simpler 
methods  and  greater  economy  in  the  administration  of 
our  affairs,  and  if  we  cannot  get  them  through  political 
channels,  let  us  make  a  business  proposition  of  it  and 
employ  a  manager,  as  some  cities  are  uoav  doing. 

A.  J.  L. 

HAVE  you  ever  seen  the  proposition  put  more 
concisely  an<l  forcibly  than  in  the  above  state¬ 
ment?  It  is  true  that  our  public  affairs  haw  been 
taken  out  of  our  hands.  It  is  true  that  the  politicians 
of  both  parties  use  our  common  rights  for  selfish  pur¬ 
poses  until  they  are  worn  down  to  uncommon  Avrongs. 
It  is  true  that  the  plain  people  have  it  in  their  power 
to  get  rid  of  this  situation.  Tt  is  also  true  that  they 
never  will  get  rid  of  it  until  they  do  the  work  them¬ 
selves.  Are  we  right? 

* 

The  labor  question  is,  hereabouts,  a  very  serious  mat¬ 
ter.  As  I  look  out  of  my  window  I  see  an  elderly  Italian 
who.  from  what  I  learned  of  such  matters  when  I  was 
in  Italy,  probably  never  was  paid  50  cents  for  a  day’s 
labor  extending  from  sun  to  sun,  puttering  about,  among 
the  shrubs  in  a  neighbor’s  lawn,  for  which  he  is  being 
paid  $4  for  eight-hour  day.  I  suspect  there  have  been 
years  when  you.  as  a  young  man.  did  not  receive  $100  a 
month  for  the  work  of  your  hands.  •  G.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

ORTY  years  ago  the  writer  worked  on  a  dairy 
farm.  The  day  began  at  4  :30  a  .in.  and  ended 
after  dark — when  work  was  done.  The  pay  was  $18 
to  $20  per  month,  with  about  the  worst  food  one  can 
imagine  on  a  farm.  Thousands  of  our  readers  have 
worked  harder  and  received  less  money  for  it.  The 
milk  from  this  farm  was  sold  direct  to  retail  custom¬ 
ers  at  five  cents  per  quart  Out  of  these  wages  Ave 
saved  enough  to  start  at  college,  while  the  boss  laid 
aside  a  modest  competency  from  five-cent  milk.  It 
would  ho  absolutely  impossible  to  do  either  now.  The 
eight-hour  gardener  at  50  cents  an  hour  is  a  product 
of  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar.  Why  should  this  man,  working  merely  to  gratify 
a  Avhim  or  pleasure,  receive  more  than  a  farmer 
struggling  to  support  a  family?  All  wealth  comes 
out  of  the  soil.  It  is  all  measured  by  the  dollar 
which  the  final  consumer  pays  for  necessities  and 
luxuries.  Tt  is  all  finally  saddled  upon  him.  This 
dollar  is  divided  among  labor,  capital  and  producer 
or  farmer.  The  greater  the  share  taken  out  by  labor 
and  capital,  the  smaller  the  farmer's  share  must.  he. 
Labor  and  capital  are  both  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  a  larger  share  of  this  consumer’s 
dollar.  The  farmer  is  not  organized  and  therefore 
takes  what  is  left  on  the  table. 

* 

THE  legislation  introduced  by  Senator  George  F. 

Thompson  again  places  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Department  of  Markets  under  sepa¬ 
rate  and  single  heads,  and  provides  that  the  com¬ 
missioners  he  both  elected  by  direct,  vote  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  The  council  of  the  Federation  of 
Agriculture  has  suggested  and  approved  this  legis¬ 
lation.  It  is  generally  approved  by  the  farmers.  If 
the  Market  Department  is  ever  to  he  of  any  service 
to  them  it  must  he  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
middlemen  and  trusts  that  now  control  it.  Let  your 
Governor,  Senator  and  Assemblyman  know  that  you 
expect  them  to  favor  this  legislation. 

* 

A  speaker  here  made  (statements  that  thrt  average  city 
hoy  of  12  to  14  years  is  much  better  educated  than  the 
country  hoy  of  same  age.  It  seems  to  me  this  does  not 
square  up  AA’ith  some  things  I  have  read.  Can  you  cite 
me  any  authority  on  the  subject?  1  write  you,  as  I  see 
other  readers  of  your  paper  think  you  are  a  general  en¬ 
cyclopedia.  c- 

Pennsylvania. 

HE  speaker  cannot  prove  any  such  statement. 
What  does  it  mean  to  be  “better  educated?” 
This  man  might  get  figures  to  show  that  city  children 
are  better  parrots,  or  that  they  have  memorized 
more  of  their  honks,  hut  that  is  not  education.  In 


many  cases  it  is  a  rope  tied  around  the  feet  of  edu¬ 
cation.  For  the  only  time  test  of  education  is  the 
ability  so  to  harness  knowledge  as  to  make  it  Avork 
out  a  living  at  some  useful  toil.  The  most  essential 
thing  about  an  education  is  the  conviction  that  all 
labor  is  honorable.  There  cannot  be  any  clear  think¬ 
ing  on  any  practical  subject  unless  the  brain  is 
bathed  in  sweat !  The  average  town  child  may  he 
a  better  human  parrot,  but  the  country  child  has  a 

better  chance  for  a  real  education. 

* 

THE  week  before  election  Alfred  E.  Smith,  as 
candidate  for  Governor,  said : 

“Today  the  Whitman  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets 
of  nine  members  consists  of  five  men  avIio  are  residents 
of  cities  of  this  State,  two  avIio  are  residents  of  incor¬ 
porated  villages,  and  only  two  who  give  their  occupation 
as  that  of  farmer.” 

lie  promised  to  restore  the  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  of  Markets  to  farmers. 

Now  as  Governor  he  admits  that  a  majority  of 
this  council  were  selected  for  political  reasons  by 
a  political  agent,  and  that  the  council  as  a  whole  is 
inefficient  and  neglects  its  duties;  but  be  proposes 
to  retain  them  under  a  nine-year  perpetuating  term 
of  office  that  removes  them  -and  their  appointees  from 
direct  responsibility  to  producers  or  consumers.  This 
is  clearly  a  food  speculator’s  measure.  It  puts  the 
Market  Bureau  directly  into  their  hands,  and  re¬ 
moves  it,  from  the  appeal  or  protest  of  the  public. 
Governor  Smith  may  have  destroyed  his  pre-election 
literature  and  forgotten  his  promises;  but  we  can 

replace  them  and  remind  him  of  them. 

* 

A  WELL-KNOWN  scientist  went  out  into  a  coun¬ 
try  neighborhood  to  talk  to  a  company  of  farm¬ 
ers.  This  scientist  was  a  "big  man,”  and,  what  is 
more,  he  believed  in  his  own  bigness.  He  felt,  as 
he  talked,  what  a  privilege  it  must  be  for  these 
farmers  to  come  in  contact  with  a  really  great 
mind!  Not  all  scientists  are  like  that,  for  true 
science  is  the  art  of  making  mysterious  things  easy 
and  simple.  This  man  could  not  leave  his  laboratory 
behind  him,  and  get  right  into  the  barns  and  houses 
of  his  hearers.  Therefore  they  could  not  understand 
him,  and  he  went  home  thinking  that  he  had  been 
casting  pearls  before  swine!  A  farmer  in  that  audi¬ 
ence  went  home  with  a  hunger  of  the  mind  unap¬ 
peased.  After  supper  he  picked  up  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren's  old  books  and  began  reading.  It  was  the 
proverb  of  the  Arab  in  the  desert  who  finally  came 
to  an  oasis  and  found  water.  Hungry  and  faint,  he 
found  a  leathern  bag  by  the  side  eof  the  Avell  and 
fell  upon  it  eagerly.  Great  was  his  disappointment 
on  opening  it  to  find  it.  filled  only  with  valuable 
pearls!  Then  he  said  in  his  soul:  “Of  what  use  to 
me  are  these  pearls?  Had  they  only  been  dates  they 
would  have  saved  me  from  hunger!”  And  so  as  the 
scientist  went  home  regretting  the  wastage  of  his 
pearls,  the  farmer  was  asking  why  the  scientist  did 
not  take  his  pearls  elsewhere  and  bring  dates  to  the 
hungry ! 


Brevities 

Rememrer  that  a  little  manure  spread  over  the  cover 
crop  before  plowing  it  under  will  pay. 

The  world  is  “hard  up,”  but  it  does  not  need  your 
money  half  as  much  as  it  needs  you. 

It  is  in  the  man.  We  will  guarantee  to  find  a  man 
vho  will  take  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  produce  more  food  than 
some  men  ever  would  with  a  tractor. 

So  many  people  who  have  used  manure  freely  on  the 
garden  complain  that  the  seeds  crops  do  not  develop. 
When  in  doubt,  use  phosphorus  in  some  form. 

Several  million  men  in  this  country  are  talking  about 
Bolshevism  in  Russia,  Avhile  not  even  the  Russians  can 
tell  just  what  it  is. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  he  able  to  read  great  books,  but  a 
much  finer  thing  to  be  able  to  translate  them  and  carry 
the  message  on  in  common  lauguage. 

The  man  who  blindly  follows  his  party  politics  adds 
about  as  much  thought  to  the  world  as  the  parrot  who 
can  only  say  “Polly  wants  a  cracker.” 

Wk  can  remember  when  a  great  party  was  thrown  out 
of  power  on  the  issue  of  a  “Billion-dollar  Congress.” 
Now  a  billion  dollars  seems  to  everyone  except  taxpayers 
like  30  cents. 

We  have  several  reports  from  people  avIio  fed  turnips 
to  cows  during  the  early  Winter.  When  the  turnips  ran 
out  these  feeders  expected  the  milk  yield  to  slacken.  It 
did  not.  Is  this  old  theory  about  the  great  value  of  roots 
to  be  pulled  out  by  the  roots? 

Last  year  Ave  expressed  our  opinion  regarding  the 
probable  outcome  of  attempts  to  make  homemade  beet 
syrup.  Mr.  Ormsbee  puts  it  this  way :  “When  sugar 
was  first  introduced  it.  was  used  exclusively  as  a  rem¬ 
edial  agent,  and  those  •  >1* *1  Italian  apothecaries  gave  it 
the  name  of  Saccharum  Purgatissimum.  I  Avas  never 
able  to  see  the  connection  until  I  ate  some  homemade 
beet  syrup.  Then,  all  became  clear.” 
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The  Dairymen’s  League  Goes  Ahead 

The  promoters  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Incorporated,  are  not  to  wait 
the  approval  of  farmers  for  the  organization  of  the 
enterprise.  The  charter  of  the  corporation  was  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  last  week.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are:  Itoswell  I).  Cooper,  Little  Falls; 
Frederick  II.  Thompson,  Holland  Patent;  Leigh  G. 
Kirkland.  Randolph;  Herbert  .T.  Kershaw,  Sher¬ 
burne;  Albert  Manning,  Otisville;  George  M.  Tyler, 
Honeoye  Falls;  Frank  M.  Smith,  Springfield  Center; 
Arthur  L.  Smith,  De  Ruyter;  Bradley  Fuller,  Utica, 
and  Earl  La  id  law,  St.  Lawrence  County. 

Utica,  New  York,  is  made  the  principal  office  of 
the  company,  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
last  Thursday  of  February.  The  liability  of  mem¬ 
bers  for  indebtedness  is  said  to  be  fixed  in  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  .$100.  The  incorporating  board  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  the  following  officers: 

President,  Bradley  Fuller,  Utica  ;  vice-president.  Her¬ 
bert  J.  Kershaw,  Sherburne  ;  secretary,  Geo.  M.  Tyler, 
Honeoye  Falls;  treasurer,  Frank  M.  Smith,  Springfield 
Center. 

Reports  indicate  that,  this  is  so  far  an  official 
movement.  Farmers  do  not  understand  if.  and  have 
not  had  sufficient  information  to  enable  them  to  get 
a  comprehensive  understanding  of  its  scope  and  of 
its  effects.  Since  the  price  of  milk  for  distribution 
in  New  York  is  to  he  based  on  the  value  of  milk 
for  butter  and  cheese,  any  neighborhood  can  take 
its  choice  of  shipping  milk  or  making  by-products. 
But  up  to  three  years  ago  milk  prices  were  largely 
regulated  by  the  price  of  butter  and 'Cheese,  though 
a  little  premium  was  usually  paid  in  order  to  get  the 
fluid  milk  shipped  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  farmers 
are  not  clear  as  to  how  the  proposed  project  is 
going  to  differ  from  the  old  regime.  They  are  asking 
for  information  and  discussion. 

Another  Cheese  Company  Fails 

Milk  producers  are  again  called  upon  to  take  a 
financial  loss  on  milk  bills.  This  time  the  loss 
comes  from  the  failure  o£  Sam  Kappler,  Julia  Kap- 
pler  and  Leroy  Kappler  and  Sam  Kappler  & 
Company,  Inc.  The  individuals  are  stockholders. 
Liabilities  amount  to  $57,536  and  the  assets  about 
$2,400.  For  the  most  part  creditors  are  farmers 
who  furnished  milk.  The  company  was  making 
cheese  at  Lee  Center  in  the  northern  part  of  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  and  had  been  in  the  business  for 
some  years.  Why  they  should  fail  now  when  cheese 
can  be  produced  at  a  profit,  at  the  price  of  milk  for 
New  York  City  is  not  explained. 

The  law  provides  for  the  bonding  of  milk  com¬ 
panies  who  buy  milk  direct  from  producers,  and  the 
Council  of  Farms  and  Markets  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enforcing  the  law.  The  requirement  of  a 
bond,  however,  is  discretionary  with  the  Council, 
and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  when 
failures  occur  no  bonds  are  discoverable  to  prefect 
the  producers.  Tt  is  pretty  near  time  this  process 
of  hide  and  seek  with  the  milk  dealers  should  be 
discarded  for  something  definite.  As  it  is  now.  the 
bond  law  simply  gives  the  producer  a  false  feeling 
of  security  and  a  larger  loss  than  he  would  probably 
incur  if  he  were  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources. 
While  the  Farm  and  Market  Council  is  dominated 
by  middlemen  interests  we  believe  there  is  a  minority 
on  it  who  have  an  interest  with  the  farm,  but  tin* 
thing  we  are  not.  able  to  reconcile  is  the  failure  of 
this  minority  to  make  an  effective  and  public  protest 
against  the  majority  of  the  Council,  which  so  far 
at  least,  has  faithfully  served  the  distributing 
interests. 

Prospect  for  Condensed  Milk 

Before  the  January  milk  strike  we  were  selling  milk 
in  a  large  territory  here  in  Steuben  County,  X.  Y.,  and 
Tioga  County,  Pa.,  to  condenseries,  but  discontinued 
during  tin*  strike.  We  were  not  ineluded  in  the  settle¬ 
ment,  and  built  cheese  plants  to  handle  the  milk  since. 
As  members  of  the  League,  why  is  it  our  milk  was  not 
included  in  the  settlement?  We  are  proposing  now  to 
build  a  condenscry  ourselves.  What  is  the  prospect  for 
condenseries  in  the  future?  reader. 

As  to  the  first  question,  we  do  not  know.  We  have 
always  insisted  that  the  League  should  protect  all 
of  its  members  alike,  and  it  has  now  come  to  admit: 
the  obligation,  hut  has  not  yet  put.  it  into  practice. 

If  conditions  are  just  right  in  a  neighborhood  :i 
condensery  may  he  built  by  producers  with  fair 
prospects  for  success;  but  it  requires  larger  capital, 
more  skillful  management,  greater  delay  and  risk 
in  selling  than  liquid  milk.  Just  now  condensed 
milk  is  in  great  demand  to  satisfy  the  European 
trade.  It  pays  better  than  buttei  or  cheese  * »r  fluid 
milk  in  New  York.  For  this  reason  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  go  into  the  production  of  condensed  milk. 
There  is  a  chance  to  overdo  it.  The  present  demand 
comes  from  Europe,  and  the  question  to  consider  is 


how  long  will  it  last?  None  of  the  dairy  countries 
of  Europe  lias  been  much  disturbed  by  the  war 
except  France.  The  dairy  cows  over  there  have  been 
reduced  only  about  15  per  cent.  The  condition  of  the 
cows  is  not  good,  but  grass  is  coming  now,  and  the 
usual  feed  supply  will  soon  be  available.  In  three 
or  four  months  Europe’s  dairy  herds  should  be  pro¬ 
ducing  close  to  their  normal  supply.  When  this 
happens  foreign  buyers  will  disappear  and  we  will 
feel  the  loss  of  our 'foreign  trade  The  condenseries 
that  are  in  operation  now  are  making  good  profits: 
but  if  you  start  to  build  now  the  demand  may  be  on 
the  wane  before  the  product  of  the  new  plant  could 
be  marketable. 

Of  course  no  one  can  say  now  how  long  the  de¬ 
mand  for  condensed  milk  will  keep  up.  We  know 
no  more  about  it  than  any  other  observer  with  the 
same  information,  but  it  is  our  best  judgment  that 
producers  are  likely  to  be  disappointed  if  they  are 
led  by  the  present  foreign  outlook  to  make  big  in¬ 
vestments  in  it.  If  properly  developed  we  believe 
the  home  demand  for  fluid  milk  is  more  promising 
to  farm-owned  plants  for  the  future  than  the  foreign 
demand  for  condensed  milk. 

The  State  as  Dairyman 

To  establish  the  cost  of  producing  milk  Mr.  A.  L. 
Hines  of  Herkimer  County,  New  York,  suggests  the 
following  plan : 

The  State  to  purchase  one  of  the  hundreds  of  farms 
in  Central  New  York  which  are  advertised  for  sale  for 
about  the  price  of  the  present  cost,  of  their  buildings ; 
run  it  one  year  and  keep  accurate  accounts,  including 
inventory  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year’s  busi¬ 
ness.  Then  with  a  lump  sum  of  the  receipts  and  dis¬ 
bursements  and  the  number  of  quarts  of  milk  which  are 
produced,  the  cost  to  be  determined  as  other  manufac¬ 
turers  figure  their  costs. 

If*  the  State  would  cut  out  just  one  of  the  useless 
investigations,  and  ostensibly  for  the  farmers’  benefit, 
plenty  of  money  would  be  available  for  the  trial,  and 
in  addition  to  determining  the  question  at  issue,  “some 
milk  would  he  produced  for  the  starving  babies,”  which 
high-priced  commissions  never  do.  All  I  would  ask  is 
that,  the  State  work  out  the  problem  under  the  same 
conditions  as  are  imposed  upon  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  State. 

Mr.  Hines  understands  that  it  cost  New  York  City 
12  cents  per  quart  to  produce  milk  on  its  Orange 
County  .farm;  but  he  thinks  that  the  State  with  all 
its  educational  institutions  might  do  better. 

Trouble  Over  “Cold  Storage”  Eggs 

Tn  discussing  the  suspension  of  the  rule  requiring 
the  marking  of  cold  storage  eggs  recently  it  was 
stated  on  the  authority  of  one  who  read  from  an 
alleged  extract  of  the  minutes  that  Dr.  Jonathan 
Day,  who  is  Commissioner  of  the  City  Market  De¬ 
partment  and  ex-officio  member  of  the  Farms  and 
Markets  Council,  had  introduced  the  resolution.  Iu 
reference  to  this  Dr.  Day  writes: 

The  rules  applying  to  the  stamping  of  cohl  storage 
**ggs  were  suspended  by  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  on  the  recommendation,  according  to  the  minutes, 
of  the  Commissioner  <>f  Foods  and  Markets,  by  Dr. 
Eugene  II.  Porter.  The  resolution  was  passed  at  a 
meeting  held  in  New  York  City  on  November  26.  I 
was  not  present  at  the  meeting  on  that  day.  I  did  not 
even  know  that  the  rule  had  been  suspended  until  after 
the  occurrence,  when  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
November  26  came  to  me. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that.  Dr.  Day  was  not 
responsible  tor  the  resolution.  The  poultrymen  of 
Connecticut  are  now  tigbtiug  an  attempt  by  the 
dealers  and  cold  storage  interests  to  appeal  a  similar 
law  in  that  State.  The  purpose  of  the  opposition  is 
to  sell  storage  eggs  at  the  price  of  fresh  eggs. 


Two  Sides  to  “Daylight  Saving” 

Arthur  Capper,  the  newly  elected  Senator  from 
Kansas,  announces  that  when  Congress  is  called  in 
extra  session  he  will  work  to  repeal  the  “new  time” 
law. 

I  propose  to  make  the  repeal  of  this  law  one  of  my 
first  duties  on  taking  my  seat  in  the  Senate  when  Con¬ 
gress  convenes.  Persons  who  favor  the  repeal  of  the 
law  can  help  me  by  providing  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  ill  effects  and  unpopularity  of  the  law  among  farm¬ 
ers. 

Among  other  arguments  against  the  law,  Senator 
Capper  says : 

This  early  quitting  of  the  day’s  work  encourages  idle¬ 
ness  and  idle  habits.  With  several  hours  of  daylight  re¬ 
maining  between  the  time  of  quitting  work  and  darkness, 
the  farm  bov  is  tempted  to  hop  in  the  motor  car  and  go 
ro  town  for  a  picture  show  or  some  other  form  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  not  always  as  innocent,  at  the  expense  of  time 
and  money  that  can  ill  be  afforded.  Hands  that  receive 
as  much  as  $75  a  month  have  been  known  to  spend  all 
their  wages  iu  just  such  frivolity.  So  the  law  is  just  as 
detrimental  to  the  farm  worker  as  to  the  farm  owner. 

This  would  not  count  so  much  with  us  if  farm 
workmen  made  up  these  Hite*  hours  by  work  in  the 
earlier  ones.  They  do  not  because  they  cannot  work 
properly  when  crops  are  soaked  with  dew. 

On  the  other  band,  we  have  the  following  note 
from  an  old  friend  : 

One  thing  yon  have  been  fooled  about,  and  have  got¬ 


ten  on  the  wrong  side,  and  that  is  daylight  saving.  It 
has  come  to  stay,  and  the  farmers  are  simply  kicking 
against  progress,  just  as  they  did  when  the'  calendar 
was  changed  11  days.  In"  the  first  place,  except  the 
small  minority  who  have  to  drive  to  city  markets,  they 
are  not  being  hurt  any.  The  law  does  not  change  their 
hours;  they  have  always  boasted  they  were  their  own 
bosses  and  went  and  came  to  their  work  as  they  chose, 
«nd  they  still  can  do  so.  The  fact  that  they  are  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world  a  bit  ought  not  to  trouble  them 
any;  they  always  have  been  and  they  ought  to  be  used 
to  it  by  this  time.  The  only  real  grievance  that  a  few  of 
them,  the  truckers,  have,  is  that  lots  of  people  will  raise 
their  own  green  vegetables,  just  as  they  did  last  year, 
and  so  there  will  be  a  slightly  smaller  market.  But  that 
injures  only  a  very  few,  and  with  a  little  thought  they 
can  turn  to  stuff  that  the  amateur  cannot  raise  very 
well,  or  cannot  raise  enough  of  to  affect  the  market. 
They  will  simply  make  themselves  ridiculous,  as  the 
Canadian  farmers  have  already  done,  by  not  passing 
their  law  for  another  year.  What  happened  was  that  all 
the  rest  of  Canada  fell  into  step  with  us  and  the  farmers 
are  trailing  along. 

We  print  that  because  it  is  always  good  to  know 
just  what  the  other  fellow  thinks  of  us.  Our  friend 
is  the  one  who  has  been  “fooled”  into  the  thought 
that  farmers  have  no  real  grievance  iu  this  matter. 
No  one  will  be  likely  to  deny  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
superior  opportunity  for  knowing  what  farmers  de¬ 
sire.  Iu  the  thousands  of  opinion  on  this  daylight- 
saving  problem  less  than- half  a  dozen  actual  farmers 
have  argued  in  favor  of  it.  In  all  our  experience  we 
have  never  known  a  more  nearly  unanimous  senti¬ 
ment  than  the  one  condemning  “daylight  saving.” 
We  must  conclude  that  most  city  people  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  understanding  farm  conditions.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  better  to  stop  trying  to  make  them  under¬ 
stand,  and  follow  Senator  Capper!  Do  our  city 
friends  realize  that  is  what  will  follow  on  a  much 
larger  scale  as  a  result  of  their  policy? 


New  York  Dog  Law 

Will  you  print  the  New  York  State  dog  law  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  ?  I  have  a  neighbor  who  claims  he  can  shoot 
my  shepherd  dog  because  she  drives  his  Cows  off  my 
property  when  I  set  her  on,  and  pulls  their  tails.  They 
come  either  when  running  loose  on  the  road  or- through 
his  fence.  The  dog  never  goes  further  than  our  own  line 
after  them  and  stops  when  called.  f.  r. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  at  this  busy  time 
to  print  the  entire  dog  law.  Send  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  at  Albauy  and  ask  for  a  copy.  Sec¬ 
tion  139a  of  this  law  is  as  follows: 

Dogs  to  be  Killed  for  Attacking  Animals — Any  per¬ 
son  may  kill  a  dog  while  it  is  attacking,  chasing  or  wor¬ 
rying  any  domestic  animal  having  commercial  value,  or 
attacking  fowls  or  while  such  dog  is  beiug  pursued  there¬ 
after. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  law  to  justify  a  man  in 
using  his  dog  to  drive  trespassing  stock  off  the  prem¬ 
ises,  and  under  the  above  section  we  think  the  owner 
of  the  stock  would  have  the  legal  right  to  shoot  the 
dog  (if  he  can  get  a  permit  to  carry  a  gun!)  We 
have  pointed  out  the  injustice  of  this  several  times. 
Many  people  who  have  small,  well-kept  places,  are 
annoyed  beyond  endurance  by  the  poultry  which  care¬ 
less  neighbors  will  not  restrain.  These  hens  do  uu- 
told  damage,  and  in  former  years  our  advice  was  to 
keep  a  smart  little  dog  and  train  him  to  chase  the 
hens  away.  Under  the  present  dog  law  we  think  the 
owner  of  the  poultry  would  have  the  right  to  shoot 
such  a  dog.  Thus  about  all  there  is  left  for  the  dam¬ 
aged  party  to  do  is  to  shoot  the  hens!  The  result 
will  be  either  a  fight  or  two  damage  suits,  one  for  the 
value  of  the  heus.  the  other  for  the  damage  they  did. 


Future  of  Apple  Juice 

Recently  a  subscriber  in  Louisiana  wrote  asking 
where  he  could  obtain  some  pure  apple  juice.  Ap¬ 
plication  at  several  eider  mills  showed  that  there  is 
little  cider  left  for  sale.  Here  is  one  sample  report 
from  the  Hudson  Valley : 

“I  have  just  called  up  the  mill  here  and  the  manager 
tells  me  he  is  getting  in  carluts  30  cents  per  gallon, 
packing  extra ;  that  he  only  has  a  few  barrels  of  sweet 
on  hand,  and  that  a  man  was  in  the  office  then  begging 
him  for  that.” 

Our  conviction  is  that  with  the  enforcement  of 
prohibition  there  will  be  such  a  demand  for  apple 
juice;  pure  arid  sterilized,  that  the  price  will  go  to 
a  poiut  which  will  make  apple  growing  for  juice 
and  vinegar  alone  a  profitable  venture — with  the 
pomace  for  feeding. 


Membership  Registration  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Agriculture 

I  favor  a  State-wide  organization  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Agriculture  to  be  controlled  exclusively  In 
farmers,  and  to  be  governed  by  a  majority  vote  of 
its  membership.  I  shall  do  what  T  can  to  encourage 
the  Federation  anti  you  may  register  me  as  a 
member. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 

From  “Songs  of  Seven” 

Heigh-lio!  daisies  and  buttercups. 

Fair  yellow  daffodils  stately  and  tall  ! 
When  the  wind  wakes,  how  they  rock  in 
the  grasses 

And  dance  with  the  cuckoo-buds,  slen¬ 
der  and  small ! 

Here’s  two  bonny  boys,  and  here’s  moth¬ 
er's  own  lassies, 

Eager  to  gather  them  all. 

Heigh-ho!  daisies  and  buttercups! 

Mother  shall  thread  them  a  daisy 
chain ; 

Sing  them  a  song  of  the  pretty  hedge 
sparrow, 

That  loved  her  brown  little  ones,  loved 
them  full  fain. 

Sing  “Heart,  thou  art  wide,  though  the 
house  be  but  narrow,” 

Sing  once,  and  sing  it  again. 

Heigh-ho!  daisies  and  buttercups. 

Sweet  wagging  cowslips,  they  bend  and 
they  bow  ; 

A  ship  sails  afar  over  warm  ocean  waters. 
And  haply  one  musing  doth  stand  at  her 
prow, 

O  bonny  brown  sons,  and  O,  sweet  little 
daughters. 

Maybe  he  thinks  on  you  now! 

Heigh-ho!  daisies  and  buttercups. 

Fair  yellow  daffodils,  stately  and  tall — 
A  sunshiny  world,  full  of  laughter  and 
leisure, 

And  fresh  hearts,  unconscious  of  sorrow 
and  thrall ! 

Send  down  on  their  pleasures  smiles  pass¬ 
ing  its  measure, 

God,  that  is  over  us  all ! 

— Jean  Ingelow. 

The  continued  high  price  of  linen  makes 
us  consider  ways  of  saving  table  damask. 
The  use  of  runners  and  plate  doilies  is 
considered  “finicky”  by  some  housekeep¬ 
ers,  and  yet  this  is  a  real  economy.  Many 
comparatively  inexpensive  fabrics  may 
be  uaed  for  this  purpose,  including  col¬ 
ored  materials.  It  is  a  saving  in  washing, 
for  these  small  pieces  are  less  trouble 
than  a  large  tablecloth,  and  plate  doilies 
that  become  soiled  may  be  changed  before 
the  centerpiece  or  runner.  Worn  table¬ 
cloths  may  be  cut  into  such  pieces,  care¬ 
fully  hemmed,  and  then  finished  with  a 
colored  border  in  blanket  stitch  or  darn¬ 
ing.  Three  rows  of  darning,  worked  so 
that  the  stitches  alternate,  is  very  pretty. 
Cross-stitch  cotton  is  excellent  for  work¬ 
ing  in  this  way. 

* 

It  is  said  that  Springfield.  Mass.,  has 
Started  a  six-months’  campaign  of  cour¬ 
tesy.  a  campaign  that,  costs  nothing,  in¬ 
cludes  no  buttons  or  badges,  and  i<s  merely 
to  let  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 
Most  people  who  travel  around  a  good 
deal,  and  have  much  experience  in  busi¬ 
ness  life,  realize  that  public  politeness  is  a 
rare  quality.  We  are  hustled  about  every¬ 
where,  and  we  find  entirely  too  many 
cases  where  the  employees  of  public  util¬ 
ities  and  the  salespeople  in  all  sorts  of 
business,  are  curt,  negligent  and  uncivil. 
Good  will  is  a  valuable  asset  in  any  busi 
ness,  and  il  may  be  that  many  employers 
do  not  realize  how  much  their  employees 
do  to  lessen  if.  The  great  telephone  com¬ 
panies  urge  “the  voiee  with  a  smile.”  and 
there  are  many  families  where  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  art  of  being  pleasant  is  evi¬ 
dently  needed.  There  is  no  question  that 
efforts  to  be  courteous,  pleasant  and 
cheerful  react  on  tlic  moral  nature  of 
those  who  practice  these  minor  virtues. 
If  courtesy  and  cheerful  consideration  for 
others  form  the  basis  of  home  life,  they 
are  likely  to  'become  a  valuable  habit 

when  the  children  go  out  into  the  world. 

*■ 

One  of  our  readers  says  that  cranber¬ 
ries  and  prunes,  stewed  together,  make 
very  nice  sauce.  Equal  quantities  are 
used,  the  prunes  being  soaked  as  usual 
before  cooking.  The  fruits  are  stewed 
gently  together,  and  sweetened  just  be¬ 
fore  taking  off  the  fire.  The  following  are 
variations  of  cranberry  pie,  the  same 
methods  being  desirable  with  other  fruits: 
Pick  over  and  wash  a  quart  of  cranber¬ 
ries.  Put  them  in  a  deep  earthen  pit*  dish 
with  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  oue- 
fourth  pound  of  sugar.  Cover  with  puff 
paste  or  a  short  crust  and  hake  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Instead  of  the  pas¬ 
try.  make  a  light  biscuit  crust,  make  an 
opening  in  the  middle;  cover  the  fruit; 
place  a  soup  plate  over  the  top  to  keep  in 
the  steam ;  set  on  top  of  the  stove  or  in 
the  oven  and  steam  for  25  minutes.  When 
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done  lift  off  the  crust,  place  it  on  a  heated 
dish ;  spread  the  berries  over  the  crust 
and  serve  with  hard  sauce. 


A  Supper  in  a  Sugar  Camp 

It  was  syrup-making  time.  Margaret’s 
classmates  in  the  high  school  in  the  cite 
knew  it.  and  had  heard  rumors  of  what 
delicious  stuff  was  made  in  one  of  these 
camps.  Margaret's  father  had  a  large 
camp  on  his  fine  farm.  Margaret  de¬ 
cides!  she  would  give  her  classmates  a 
treat.  She  invited  them  out  to  her  home. 
The  invitations  were  headed: 

“A  Supper  in  a  Sugar  Camp!” 

Did  they  come?  Did  any  stay  at  home? 
Well,  no!  They  were  all  there  at  the 
appointed  hour  of  five  o'clock.  They 
were  received  by  Margaret’s  father  and 
conducted  to  the  ca-mp.  What  a  sight 
met  their  eyes!  There  were  Margaret 
and  her  mother  making  buckwheat  cakes 
by  the  gross.  A  long  table  was  laid  in 
tiie  long  shed,  and  the  seats  were  made 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9 758 
992 


9758.  Dross  .vitli 
or  without  panels 
for  misses  on  1  small 
womf  ii,  til  and  is 
years.  91*2.  design 
for  baud  or  border 
two  inches  wide, 
with  separate  mo¬ 
tifs,  suitable  for 
bra  hr  and  for  beads, 
l’rlce  15  cents. 


9  7  7/ 
V  9756 

9771 .  Ladies’  blouse, 
34  to  42  bust.  0750. 
Ladies'  draped  skirt, 
24  to  42  waist. 
Price  of  each,  15 
cents. 


Bodice  for 
and  small 
10  and  18 
9752.  Skirt 
with  tunic,  16  and 
18  years.  Price  15 
cents. 


9702. 

misses 

women, 

years. 


9704.  Work 
:i4  or  SO,  S8 
42  or  44  bust. 
15  cents. 


by  laying  planks  on  boxes,  etc.  The  table 
was  laid  with  paper  plates;  and  knife  and 
fork.  There  were  pitchers  and  pitchers 
of  amber-colored  syrup  and  plates  of 
golden  'butter.  Amid  happy  confusion  the 
40  young  people  were  seated  on  the 
planks.  Hut  of  course  they  couldn’t  have 
told  afterward  whether  their  chairs  were 
planks  or  of  upholstered  velvet.  Not 
after  they  had  once  tasted  those  cakes. 
The  syrup  was  ambrosia.  The  cakes 
melted  with  u  taste!  And  they  cartainly 
did  melt  away.  The  platters  were  re¬ 
filled  again  and  again.  The  syrup  pitchers 
were  refilled  till  finally  everybody  said: 

“Oh,  no,  thanks!  I  just  can't  cut 
another  one.” 

All  rose  with  loud  praises  for  the  sup¬ 
per  and  the  cooks  thereof. 

“Best  I  ever  had  in  my  life,”  said  one 
young  man. 

While  the  hot  cakes  were  disappearing 
Margaret’s  father  was  cutting  up  a  huge 
chunk  of  maple  sugar  that  had  just  been 
stirred  off.  This  was  now  passed  around 
again  and  again.  Then  it  was  time  to 
take  the  evening  train  hack  to  town  and 
other  places.  They  left  with  joyous 
and  eager  promises  to  come  again. 

Mbs.  IVY  J.  NUT. 


NEXT  WINTER 

Your  home  can  be  comfortably  heated  in  every  nook  and  corner, 
liveable  in  every  room.  1  be  children  can  play  on  the  floors  with¬ 
out  danger  of  colds,  and  you  can  be  free  from  the  nuisance  of 
tending  several  fires,  of  carrying  coal  and  ashes. 

NEW  IDEA.  Pipe l ess  Furnace 

“The  One  You’ve  Heard  So  Much  About ” 

is  the  modern  way  to  heat  homes,  churches,  schools.  It  is  the 
economical  wu}',  as  well,  and  the  cleanly  way. 

The  one  register  keeps  up  a  continuous  circulation  of  fresh,  tempered 
warmth  that  reaches  the  furthest  rooms  Cold  air  is  drawn  from  the 
house,  moistened,  freed  from  dust,  heated  and  recirculated.  \\  ith 
the  NEW  IDfiA  the  cellar  is  cool — you  can  store  produce  vert  to  the 
furnace,  all  xcinter  long — and  they  will  keep  in  perfect  condition. 

BACK  OF  EVERY  NEW  IDEA  IS 
OVER  30  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 

in  design  and  manufacture.  It  lias  exclusive  features 
jKissessed  by  no  other  pipeless  furnace. 

Investigate  the  NEW  IDEA  now,  so  that  next  winter  you 
will  lx*  ready.  You  will  find  the  cost  surprisingly  low — but 
little  more  than  one  good  stove.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Our  heating  engineer.*  will  advise  you  without  obligation  or  cost. 

Write  fully. 

UTICA  HEATER  CO.,  Box  50,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Dealers:  Some  excellent  territory  is  still  open.  n-5 


Brave  the  wind 

'iO'NERs  AN®  STORM 
irv  the  best  wet 
weatker  togs 
ftsu  evor  iiweivted 

the  FISH  BRAND 
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REFLEX  SLICKER 


Tom 
Thrift 

.Says. 


,nr/r 

**  ^  (PATENTED) 


and 

*  PROTECTOR  HAT 
//(J  Dealers  everywhere 


LIGHTNING  RODS] 

ini  per  ft.  99  5  pure  copper 

I  u2C  Direct  to  you,  no  middleman 

If  good 8  when  received  nr»>  not  satisfactory  I 
return  to  us,  wo  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  I 
Full  instructions  with  each  order.  Write  ua# 

International  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

Dopt.  R  SOUTH  BEND.  “ 
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“The  ‘Motorbike  Suprenr  ■' 

has  nearly  all  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  motor-driven 
machine,  with  no  gas  to  buy  and  no  re¬ 
pair  bills  to  pay.” 

See  Page  473  of  “Your  Bargain  Book.” 
This  Motorbike  is  equipped  with  giant 
handle  bars,  troxel  saddle,  motorcycle  type 
fork,  drop  side  mud  guards,  and  has  many 
other  refinements  that  we  haven’t  the 
space  to  tell  you  about.  Theseadvantages 
are  all  backed  up  with  an  exceptionally 
low  price  and  a  binding  guarantee  of 
satisfaction. 

“Your  Bargain  Book,”  which  tells  all 
about  it,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

The  Charles  William  Stores 

249  {Hor#«  BuuldinA  New  York  Cily 


USED 

MOTORCYCLES 


ALL  MAKES 


Descriptive 
Catalogue  B 


CAW  I.  VV.  BUSH  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


~hinn-F/a 

Prevents  Lightning  Losses 

Shinn-Flat  prevents  the  accumulation  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  building,  by  permitting  it  to  gradually  pass 
from  the  heavily  charged  ground  into  the  atmosphere  above 
the  building— relieving  the  strain  on  the  building  caused  by 
the  attraction  of  the  electricity  in  the  cloud  above,  and 
removing  the  conditions  that  cause  the  Lightning  Stroke. 

36%  Greater  Protection 
Against  Lightning 


Shinn-Flat  is  the  only  Lightning  Rod  made  in  the  form  of  a 
flat  cable— and  is  much  more  efficient.  1  las  36%more  conducting  surface 
for  electricity  than  the  same  amount  of  material  made  into  a  round  cable. 

To  the  owner  of  every  building  we  protect,  we  give  a  Cash 
Bond  guaranteeing  that  Lightning  will  not  strike.  Write  for  free 
Booklet  on  Lightning  Cause  and  Control. 

W.  C.  SHINN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1658  Monadnock  Bide.  ::  CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Hardy  Plants  in  the  Green  IViountains 

Pabt  I. 

Last  Fall  someone  made  an  inquiry 
about  a  few  hardy  plants,  and  f  have 
been  waiting  for  an  article  on  ironclad 
plants.  Perhaps  my  experience  may  help 
some  beginners,  and  others  may  add  to 
the  list  of  plants  which  have  proven  both 
satisfactory  and  hardy  with  me. 

Hardy  plants  must  be  hard //  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Hngland,  for  although  we  usu¬ 
ally  have  plenty  of  snow  for  protection, 
every  live  or  six  years  we  have  a  Win¬ 
ter  when  the  ground  is  bare  much  of  the 
time,  and  some  time  during  the  Winter 
the  mercury  nearly  always  drops  to  20  de¬ 
grees  or  perhaps  more  below  zero.  Of 
shrubs,  the  lilacs,  syringa  or  mock  or¬ 
ange,  barberry,  Japan  quince,  Weigela, 
Hydrangea,  flowering  almond,  Spirant  Van 
Houttei  and  S.  prunifolia  and  the  Ash¬ 
leaved  Spiraea  (possibly  others),  Vibur¬ 
num  opulus  (mghbush  cranberry),  and 
Viburnum  opulus  sterilis  (common  snow¬ 
ball)  are  all  hardy,  but  the  Japan  snow¬ 
ball  usually  dies  back  considerably,  and  so 
does  Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer.  The 
Doutzlns  are  usually  satisfactory,  but 
occasionally  die  back.  The  Rose  of  Shar¬ 
on  is  hardy,  blit  frost  often  takes  it  be¬ 
fore  it  blooms.  The  smoke  tree  (Rhus) 
is  really  a  tree,  but  lovely  on  account  of 
its  oddity,  and  sure  to  attract  attention. 
Robinias  (locusts)  are  among  our  hand¬ 
somest  and  most,  fragrant  flowers,  and  at¬ 
tain  the  dimensions  of  trees,  except  Ro- 
binia  hispida  or  sweet  pea  shrub,  which  is 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  feet  high, 
but  is  not  fragrant.  I  am  intending  to 
try  the  Foray thia  or  golden  bell  and  see  if 
it  will  prove  hardy. 

Our  house  is  back  from  the  road,  and 
this  year  the  location  of  the  driveway  is 
to  be  changed  so  that  I  can  have  a  new 
perennial  border  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  long,  in  addition  to  what  I  already 
have,  and  1  am  studying  for  hardy  vines 
to  cover  the  arches  we  want.  The  Iter 
is  surprisingly  small.  Clematis  paniculate 
and  the  wild  variety,  Virgin’s  bower,  are 
my  favorites.  Then  there  are-  the  ram¬ 
bler  roses;  the  rose  Baltimore  Belle  is 
loveliest  of  all.  but  a  friend  takes  hers 
down  and  lays  it  beside  the  house,  covers 
with  loaves  and  then  a  board  roof.  She 
is  well  repaid,  as  it.  covers  the  portico, 
and  the  pale  pink  blooms  are  as  large 
as  many  Hybrid  Perpetuate.  The  much- 
vaunted  Kud/.u  vine  is  too  coarse,  the 
Wistaria  and  honeysuckles  often  die  back, 
and  the  Wistaria  often  proves  a  shy 
bloomer.  The  scarlet  trumpet  honeysuckle 
I  saw  once  on  a  low  trellis,  so  it  formed 
ft  mound  perhaps  three  feet  high.  It 
never  winterkilled  or  failed  to  bloom 
while  1  knew  it.  Perhaps  the  snow  pro¬ 
tected  it,  as  it.  would  not  do  on  an  arch 
or  trellis.  The  Lycium  or  Chinese  matri¬ 
mony  vine  is  perfectly  hardy  and  retains 
its  small  neat  foliage  late  in  the  Fall ; 
the  blooms  are  «mall,  purplish  pink,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  bright  scarlet  berries.  It  is 
really  more  of  a  trailing  shrub. 

Can  someone  tell  me  about  Apios  tube¬ 
rose?  I  have  never  seen  it,  and  do  not 
know'  whether  it  is  hardy  here.  The 
cinnamon  vine  should  be  planted  deeply 
and  covered  with  strawy  manure  in  the 
Fall.  The  vine  is  thin,  so  a  number 
should  be  planted  together. 

One  satisfactory  shrub  omitted  is  the 
wild  pink  Azalea,  variously  known  as 
river  pink,  mom  tain  pink  and  sw  amp 
pink.  It,  is  a  mass  of  pink  bloom  the 
latter  part  of  May  or  first  week  of  June, 
and  one  who  has  been  where  the  swamp 
is  tilled  or  bordered  by  the  plants  will 
never  forget  the  sight,  nor  th  *  perfume. 
They  will  grow  in  dry  soil,  but  are  at 
their  best  where  it.  is  moist.  There  is  a 
white-flowered  variety,  but  have  never 
been  able  to  find  where  it  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  | These  Azaleas  are  now  clashed 
as  Rhododendrons.  The  pink  variety, 
known  in  New  Jersey  as  Pinxter  flower, 
is  R,  nudiflorum.  The  white  one  is  R. 
viscosum,  commonly  called  white  swamp 
honeysuckle. — Eds.l  Most  of  tin  Hybrid 
Perpetual  roses  are  quite  hardy  if  well 
protected,  but  doesn’t  a  fortune  await 
the  one  who  w  ill  propagate  the  roses  our 
grandmothers  had?  The  rose  season  be¬ 
gins  with  the  beautiful  tiny-leaved  Scotch 
briers,  white,  pink  and  yellow.  A  semi¬ 
double  red  rose  averaging  about  JO  inches 
high  is  a  mass  of  large,  bright  blossoms, 
and  tin*  foliage  is  a  dark  green,  thieker 
than  most-  roses,  so  inserts  seldom  attack 
it.  There  is  also  a  large  double  rose  in 
the  yard,  white  with  creamy  center.  It 
is  an  old,  old  rose,  and  lost  its  name 
years  ago.  A  friend  who  is  nearly  seventy 
‘•alls  hers  “mother’s  rose,”  and  her  mother 
raised  it  in  Canada.  The  old-fashioned 
pink,  blush  or  damask  rose  is  perfect  in 
form  and  color,  blush  outer  petals  and 
when  just,  opening  the  center  is  a  glowing 
pink.  The  buds  often  blast  if  it  is  dry. 
so  just  give  it  good  soakings,  especially 
of  soapsuds.  MOTHER  DEE. 
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well  after  rubbing  them.  You  now  will 
have  sacks  as  white  as  snow,  and  not  a 
mark  left. 

For  my  pillow  cases  I  get  a  box  of  tat¬ 
ting  cotton,  all  colors  w'bich  boil,  and 
take  a  dessert  plate,  mark  out  about,  five 
scallops  across  the  pillow  case  and  cut 
2nt',  Take-  a  fine  crochet  needle  and  just 
finish  with  a  half  stitch,  or,  if  you  like, 
make  a  narrow  edging.  For  the  towels  I 
just  make  one  row  across  each  end  of 
cross-stitch  in  red.  I  would  like  Mrs.  A. 
J.  B.  to  try  my  method.  MRS.  G.  u. 

A  College  Education 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  “Hope 
Notos  on  482.  Living  in  a 
college  town  where  thousands  of  boys  are 
educated  (?>,  coming  into  close  contact 
with  some  of  them,  and  also  with  many 
ot  then-  instructors,  I  can  only  say  that 
the  Hope  harm  writer  is  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  on  that  last,  sentence  in  his  article: 
"I  will  never  send  another  boy  to  college 
unless  he  is  willing  to  work  out  his  edu¬ 
cation.  If  only  every  parent  in  the  laud 
uiMild  form  a  like  resolution  what  disap¬ 
pointment  and  sorrow  might  be  saved  ’  I 
believe  firmly  in  a  college  education  for  a 
boy  (and  a  girl,  too)  if  they  are  the  right 
kind  of  boy  and  girl.  A  college  education 
not.  only  enables  its  possessor  to  obtain 
better  business  positions  than  one  who  is 
not;  similarly  equipped,  but  it  enriches  and 
enlarges  the  life  in  every  way  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  made  the  most  of  bis  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Rut  when  I  see  hundreds  of  boys 
squandering  time,  failing  in  class  work 
and  examination,  and  graduating  with 
the  minimum  of  knowledge  required  1 
feel  that  parents  should  be  very  sure  rimt 
their  children  want  an  education  and  not 
merely  a  good  time  when  they  send  them 
to  CO  J  logo. 

The  college  is  in  no  way  to  blame  for 
this  Hass.  They  must  fake  what  is  sent 
to  them,  and  the  instructors  are  fully  alive 


Embroidery  Designs 


,,  b-ib— D.-sigii  for  an  821  —  Design  for 
Embroidered  Corset  Embroidering  »  Cor 
lover  with  straight  set  Cover  Kdge 
Hlue.  Scallops  for  both  up! 
Fn<*»‘  of  o  a  ,•  ]j  jM»r  anti  low»*r  *‘il*#*s 
ar«*  tfivun.  nine. 
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lo  the  uselessness  of  sending  such  a  lx>v 
to  college.  1  know  many  parents  are  giv¬ 
ing  the  education  of  their  children  dec., 
consideration,  and  I  feel  this  side  of  the 
question  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
uieni.  It  really  seems  a  tragedy  to  one 
who  sees  the  useless  sacrifices  that  nianv 
parents  are  making.  One  vouug  mail 
whom  I  knew  intimately  while  in  college 
was  sowing  money  for  all  sorts  of  pleas¬ 
ures.  neglecting  college  work  for  glee 
etui),  soccer  team  and  fraternity  life 
while  his  mother  went  in  shabby  clothing 
ami  Ins  lather  borrowed  tanner  for  what 
be  believed  were  the  boy’s  necessarv  ex- 
ponses. 

A  fraternity  membership  is  the  aim  of  u 
large  proportion  of  boys  in  college.  Their 
parents  rarely  know  anything  of  its  influ¬ 
ence  except  what  their  boy  represents  to 
them  or  I  am  certain  the  fraternities 
would  fall  off  in  membership.  If  some  of 
Hie  parents  eoubl  live  for  a  few  weeks  in 
a  coHege  town,  especially  through  a  period 
of  'house  parties,”,  they  would  cross  off 
fraternity  membership  as  a  necessity  for 
their  sons. 

Another  thing  my  experience  has  led  me 
to  the  conclusion:  No  eo-edueational  in 
stitutioii  for  my  daughter  unless  I  should 
happen  to  live  in  the  community  where  it 
is  was  situated !  Otherwise,  a  woman’s 
oolloge ! 

For  either  boy  or  girl:  Don’t  try  to 
gratt  a  college  education  on  a  defective 
elementary  foundation.  It  never  produces 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  being  tried  verv 
frequently,  however,  to  the  distraction  of 
college  professors  and  the  ultimate  disap¬ 
pointment  of  all  concerned.  This  prob¬ 
lem  of  educating  children  is  indeed  n  se¬ 
rious  one,  lmt  if  a  good  groundwork  of 
character  has  been  given  the  child,  and  be 
is  willing  to  work  for  his  education,  vou 
need  not  fear  the  effect  of  college  life'  on 
him.  But  be  sure  your  boy  is  the  right 
sort  before  you  send  him. 

MRS.  CHARLES  JOHNSTON. 


Cleansing  Grain  Sacks 

I  would  like  to  help  Mrs  A.  J.  Ti.  in 
preparing  feed  sacks,  and  tel!  her  my  waj 
of  doing  them.  I  make  them  into  pillow 
cases  and  kitchen  towels.  I  soak  them 
first  in  kerosene  for  one  or  two  nights, 
then  soak  them  in  the  water  left  from 
washing  two  or  three  times.  Then  I  get 
a  can  of  chloride  of  lime  and  make  Jn- 
velle  water  (directions  on  cant  and  put 
this  in  the  wash  tub  half  full  of  water 
and  soak  bags  in  this  for  an  hour  (one  can 
of  lime  is  enough  for  two  dozen  sacks). 
Take  a  stick  and  lift  them  out  of  this, 
put  into  the  wash  boiler  (do  not  wring 
them),  put  soup  in  ami  then  boil.  Rinse 


Keeping  Eggs  in  Lime-Salt 

This  calls  for  one  pint  of  suit,  one  pint 
umdaked  lime,  four  gallons  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  Pour  boiling  water  over  salt  and 
lime.  When  cold  it  is  ready  for  use. 
\bovo  quantity  packs  about  200  eggs 
1  lie  eggs  must  be  packed  on  small  end 
carefully  and  not  cracked.  I  have  kept 
eggs  a  year  and  never  lmd  one  spoil.  This 
is  much  more  inexpensive  than  water 
glass,  sodium  silicate.  n.  t.  p. 

Whey  Honey — One  cup  whey,  one-third 
cup  sugar  or  one-half  cup  corn  syrup. 
Mix  the  whey  and  sugar  and  boil  until  it 
is  the  consistency  of  strained  honey.  Bot¬ 
tle  and  use  for  spreading  on  waffles  or 
pancakes.  Made  «  little  thinner  it  is  an 
excellent  pudding  sauce. 


Plenty  of  Food 
If  You  Get 
This  Canner 

Save  summer’s  food  abundance 
for  winter  eating.  You  can  do  all 
your  canning  and  prepare  your 
daily  meals  at  the  same  time  with 
Conservo.  Cans  1 4  quart  jars  at 
one  time,  and  no  fussy  machinery 
or  valves  to  operate.  You  can, 
very  simply,  put  up  quantities  of 
delicious  fruits  and  vegetables  this 
summer  with  less  effort,  if  you 
have 


Cans  14 
Qt.  Jars 
At  One 
Time 


Conservo 

Conserves  Rood,  Fuel,  Time.  Labor 


Cook  Entire 
Meal  on  One  Burner 

Conservo  saves  fuel  because  it 
enables  you  to  prepare  an  entire 
meal  over  one  burner. 

Constant  watching  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Put  in  the  food  and  you  can 
attend  to  other  affairs  without  worry  or 
care  as  food  cannot  bum  in  Conservo. 

And  how  delicious  things  taste !  You 
can  cook  without  adding  water,  thus 
saving  valuable  mineral  saltsand  juices. 

Conservo  for  canning  and  cooking 
soon  pays  for  itself. 


Pay  for  Conservo 
While  It  Is  Paying  You 

An  entire  meal  that  would  require  three 
top  burnirs  and  the  oven,  can  be  cooked 
on  one  burner,  if  you  use  Conservo.  All 
the  abundance  of  summer’s  vegetables 
and  fruits  can  be  saved.  Conservo  cans 
14  quart  jars  at  one  time,  and  the  rare 
delicacy  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
retained. 

Conservo  is  so  valuable  in  the  home  that 
every  housewife  should  have  one.  You 
can  pay  for  Conservo  in  small  monthly 
payments,  if  you  prefer.  Write  for  full 
particulars  of  our  easy  payment  plan. 


FREE 

Toledo  Cooker  Co. 


Valuable  book,  “Secrets  of  Cola  Pack  Canning." 
Gives  full  information  for  canning  all  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  meats,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  delicious  Conservo 
cooking  recipes.  -Praised  everywhere.  Address  Dept.  36. 
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flams!  OPAININQ  PROCESS 


QBAIMNG 

COMPOUND 


By  these  simple  operations  anyone  can  apply  beautiful  hardwood  effects 
over  old  soft  wood  or  previously  finished  floors,  doors,  woodwork  and 
furniture.  Washable;  heelproof;  looks  and  wears  like  real  hardwood  finish.  Costs  about 
5  cents  per  square  foot.  Directions  on  each  can.  Learn  to  grain  in  5  minutes  at 

THE  CHI-N AMEL  STORE  IN  YOUR  LOCALITY 

where  you  are  assured  courteous  interest  and  will  find  Chi-Namel  quality-finishes  for  everything  in  the 
and' c'asicst^or  "amateurs <toCappiy'Vater"^r0°^*  C‘UnC5C  °U  by  °Ur  £ecrct  *’rocc“-  G™ccd  for  service 

THE  OHIO  VARNISH  COMPANY.  CLEVELAND.  O. 


THEY  TICKLE  THE  VARNISH  AND  PLEASE  THE  AUTO 

WHITINGADAMS 

VULCAN  RUBBER  CEMENTED 

BRUSHES 

They  make  a  finish  which  lasts.  With  their  use,  spotting, 
streaking,  crawling  and  all  deviltries  of  paint  and  varnish 
never  appear.  Send  for  illustrated  literature. 

JOHN  L.  WHITING- J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  10S  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World  j 
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What  Every  Home 
Canner  Should  Have 

One  of  our  II  Jfc  A  HAND  POWK.lt  DOKItLE 

S K  A  .M  K ICS.  The  only  adjustable  Hand  power 
Double  Seainer  built  that  will  *.nl  all  sizes  of 
sanitary  frnitand  vegetable  cans.  Write  for  prices 
and  descriptive  matter  to  Dept.  K. 

HENNINGER  &  AYES  MFG.  CO..  Portland.  Ore. 
Builders  of  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfits  and  Double  Seamers 


THIS  IS  REAL  CHARITY 

We  ask  Assistance  in  flndin---  homes  for  Cath¬ 
olic  children.  Send  die  name  ol  a  Catholic 
luinily  who  can  otter  il  home  to  a  boy  seven  to 
twelve  years.  We  ask  your  loyal  aid 

PLACING  OUT  BUREAU 

417  Broome  Street  NEW  YOftK 


FAMOUS  HOTEL  BLEND 

COFFEE 

- NARY  COFFEES 

3  8  ibi 


DIFFERENT  FROM  ORDINARY 

In  5-lbs.  Lots  or  Over 
From  Wholesaler  Direct 

Bean  or  Ground  _ 

NVe'm  Kin'cptlnjr  order*  fnmv  familii*  direct  for  thin 
remurkablo  blent],  umM  bv  Ivitdititf  N.  Y.  Hotels 
Satisfaction  Gum an»cc-d  or  Money  Back 
5  Lbs. I VI.  Kr*o  oOO  MU**?-  10  U»*  1)©1.  Free  500  Mile* 
For  rhoH)if r  t.'ofTvv'  Nettit  for  Price  List 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO  .  233-239  Washington  S». ,  Now  York 

Established  79  Years 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price.  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Great  Hog  Protits 
KDSCgauON 


f  Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Cuts  your  feeding  costs.  Have  bigger 
pigs,  fatter  hogs.  Get  them  ready  tor 
market  in  far  less  time.  You  can  do  it. 

Prove  at  our  risk  that  Milkoluie  is  the 
surest  farm  money  maker  known. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Offer  ^  jSwSMS 

barrel,  or  a  barrel  Take  30  days  —  feed  .half  to  your 
hogs  and  poultry.  If  not  absolutely  satisfied  return 
the  unuswi  part  and  we  will  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  us  —  no  charge  for  the  half  you  used. 

Millnlino  has  a  base  of  Pure  Modified  Buttermilk 
lTlilKUIUlC  to  which  essential  fats  and  acids  are 
added.  Milkoline  comes  in  condensed  form.  Will 
keep  indefinitely  in  any  climate.  Will  not  mould, 
sour  or  rot.  Flies  will  not  come  near  it. 

On  o  follnn  For feedingmixonepartMilkollne 
at  (1  tldllUIl  with  60  parts  water  or  swill  and 
feed  with  your  usual  grain  feeds.  It  helps  keep  hogs 
healthy,  their  appetites  keen  and  makes  more  pork  per 
bushel  of  grain.  Stop  buying  buttermilk  of  uncertain 
quality.  Use  Milkoline  and  you  will  always  be  sure 
of  uniform  acidity,  and  at  a  cost  of  2c  a  gallon  or  less 
when  fed  as  directed.  Many  users  say  Milkoline 
saves  them  one-third  on  feed  bills  because  it  makes 
their  hogs  and  poultry  assimilate  all  their  feed. 

1  Profit  W.H. Graham, Middleton, Mo., 

t0  rl  Dili  writesthat  he  got  an  extra  $420 
worthof  pork  from  $30  worth  of  Milkoline  in  a  sixty 
day  feed.  He  made  an  actual  test  of  this  lot  of  hogs 
in  comparison  with  another  bunch.  We  could  quote 
hundreds  of  testimonials,  but  the  best  proof  is  that 
we  legally  guarantee  Milkoline  to  be  satisfactory  or 
refund  your  money,  (you  are  the  judge)  and  refer  you 
toS.W.  Blvd.  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  R.  G. 
Dunn  &  Co.  MILKOLINE  Is  just  as  good  for 
Poultry  as  for  Hogs. 

Order  From  Nearest  Dealer  or 
Direct  From  This  ftd 
Send  check  or  money  order  and  ask  for  free  booklet, 
“Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  To  Market.” 

1 0  Gals,  at  Creamery  $1  25  per  gal . ,....$12.50 

32  “  “  “  1.00  per  gal . 32.00 

56  ••  *•  "  .90  per  gal . 49.50 

No  charge  for  kegs  or  barrels. 

THE  MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 

347  Creamery  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Distributors  : 

W.  S.  Blanchard,  Abington,  Mass. 
Anderson  &  Berek,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Campbell,  Morrell  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  Y. 
Frank  S.  Jones,  Lanvale  Sta.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  King  of  Remedies 


Lame 


Quit 

draining  cx 

_  pense  and  curi 

your  suffering,  lame  and  idle  horse 
Don’t  hold  back — we  take  all  riskti 
permanently  cure  mule,  work  horse  oi 
$  1 0.000  trotterof  Ringbone.Thoropi: 
—SPAVIN or  Shoulder.  Knee.  Ankle 
Hoof  or  Tendon  disease. 

Our  FREE  Save-The-Horse  BOOK 
tells  the  story.  This  remarkable,  ser 
viceable  book,  which  every  horse  ownei 
will  value,  sample  of  signed  Cuarantei 
with  other  substantial  references  anc 
evidence  are  all  sent  FREE.  The} 
prove  what  Save-The-Horse  has  dom 
for  over  250,000  satisfied  users.  Save' 
The-Horse  is  no  cure-all  but  for  disease! 
causing  lameness  you  can  depend  upon  it.  Horse  works 
earning  while  being  cured.  Write  at  once. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  C0„  324State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with 
CONTRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


MINERAL! 


must 

over 


HEAVE5,?*. 
COMPOUND 


^  HEAVES 


k 


Booklet 
Free 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

BUERAl  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  fourth  A»e„  Pittsburg.  U 


BRAND 

Leatherless  Gall  Cure 
Horse  Collar 

A  Big  Farm  Irish,  made 
of  waterproofed  heavy  Auto 
Tire  Duck,  over  our  famous 

Gall  Cure  Pad. 

Sold  by 

dealers  for  VO** 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  this,  we 
will  send  sample  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt.  of  price  and  your  dealer’s 
name. 

THE  OLMSTED  CO.,  Inc., 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Healers  write  for  wholesale  catalog  of 
HonestWear  Brandlluruessand  Collars 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  sat 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
suardntee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Starting  in  the  Hog  Business 

I  would  appreciate  some  advice  on  en¬ 
tering;  the  hog-raising  dnisinees.  For  the 
past  five  years  I  have  boon  conducting  a 
poultry  business  of  about  000  lions,  and 
instead  of  enlarging  my  poultry  plant 
would  like  to  raise  hogs  to  increase  my  in¬ 
come.  The  land  which  I  ’have  is  covered 
with  brush,  quite  rocky,  lots  of  stumps, 
but  well  drained.  T  have  been  advised  to 
raise  hogs;  that  they  would  help  clean 
up  the  land.  I  can  use  from  one-half  to 
about  four  acres,  according  to  how  many 
hogs  I  would  raise  the  first  year.  I  have 
four  portable  chicken  coops  6x8  ft.  which 
I  no  longer  use  since  installing  coal 
brooders.  Could  these  be  converted  into 
hogliouses?  I  have  no  land  cleared  to 
raise  feed  on,  except  a  small  garden.  I 
would  have  to  buy  all  my  feed,  as  I  do 
for  my  poultry.  'Would  the  pigs  raised 
show  a  profit  if  fed  on  purchased  feed? 
If  you  think  it  practical  to  raise  hogs  un¬ 
der  these  conditions,  would  you  give  me 
more  advice  as  to  the  number  and* kind  to 
start  with,  and  anything  else  that  would 
prove  helpful  ou  entering  this  branch  of 
farming?  E.  n.  s. 

New  York. 

You  will  he  disappointed  if  you  place 
much  reliance  on  the  ability  of  pigs  to 
clean  up  brush  land.  While  they  are- for¬ 
agers,  and  take  kindly  to  -grazing  on*  lux¬ 
uriant  pastures,  .they  are  not  inclined  to 


it  occurs  to  me  that  you  would  best  stay 
by  your  poultry  project  and  carry  this  on 
to  a  successful  end.  Nevertheless,  the 
poultry  houses  that  you  are  describing,  if 
they  are  GxS,  would  easily  adapt  them¬ 
selves  for  use  with  swine,  and  the  colony 
house  system  has  many  advantages  over 
the  community  house,  especially  where 
the  latter  cares  for  as  many  'as  20  *liead. 

As  to  the  number  and  kind  of  pies 
that  you  should  assemble  to  carry  out 
your  plan,  let  it  he  said  that  you  could 
maintain  about  10  pigs  weighing  100  lbs. 
apiece  on  an  acre  of  wooded  land,  provid¬ 
ed  the  forage  crop  •mixture  *that  I  have 
suggested  had  established  itself,  on  onc- 
lmlf  of  this  area. 

You  should  select  representatives  of  the 
lard  type  rather  than  the  bacon  type,  for 
the  former  wil  mature  at  an  earlier  age 
and  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  rather 
unusual  conditions  of  grazing  that  you 
have  described.  Either  the  Duroc  Jersey, 
the  Chester  White,  the  Poland  China,  or 
the  Berkshire  would  be  “best  suited  for 
yoiir  use,  although  let  me  add  that  the 
modern  pig  must  have  some  corn  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  forage  crops  if  he  is  to  gain 


A  Well-bred  Ayrshire  Cow 


clean  rough  land,  and,  if  compelled  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  livelihood  under  such  condi¬ 
tions.  they  would  soon  lose  their  flesh- 
making  characteristics  and  revert  to  the 
traditional  razorbaek  type.  Sheep  or 
goats  would  be  better  suited  for  clearing 
rough  land,  although  one  must  not  dis¬ 
count  the  'fact  that  pigs  will  work  over 
certain  roots  where  the  soil  is  not  too 
firm,  and  where  they  can  receive,  some 
encouragement  from  nibbling  away  at  the 
roots  of  certain  vegetation. 

It  would  *be  to  your  advantage  to  clear 
a  small  section  of  this  field,  plow  early  in 
the  Spring,  and  sow  it  with  a  mixture  of 
oats,  Canada  peas,  rape  and  Sweet  clover, 
using  the  following  seed  mixture,  per 
acre :  1  *bu.  oats,  1  bu.  Canada  field  peas, 
fi  lbs.  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  8  lbs.  white 
Sweet  clover.  Mix  the  oats  and  peas  to¬ 
gether  and  drill  them  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  -Spring.  Then  follow  this  seeding 
with  the  rape  and  Sweet  clover.  The 
field  can  be  pastured  about  seven  weeks 
from  the  date  of  seeding,  and  if  the  oats 
are  allowed  to  mature  and  rattle  of)’  they 
will  reseed  the  ground  and  afford  a  very 
palatable  feed  for  late  Fall  forage. 

In  the  use. of  forage  crops  for  swine  it 
must  he  remembered  that  the  pigs  must 
not«be  permitted  to  graze  the  area  closely, 
for  rape  must  have  more  than  a  growing 
point,  and  it  is  capable  of  assembling 
much  plant  food  from  the  soil  in  case  it 
reaches  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  inches 
before  the  swine  are  turned  into  the  field. 
Without  the  use  of  forage  crops  it  will  be 
absolutely  impossible  for  you  to  get  a  new 
dollar  for  an  old  one,  by  following  up  the 
practice  of  buying  your  pigs  and  then 
buying  all  the  feed  for  them.  Unless  you 
can  raise  a  majority  of  the  concentrates, 
especially  the  corn,  required  for  feeding 
the  pigs,  or  unless  you  have  some  by¬ 
product,  such  as  skim-milk  or  buttermilk. 


the  traditional  pound  a  day  necessary  to 
yield  a  profit  to  his  caretaker.  I’igs  roam¬ 
ing  around  in  wooded  area  will  not  do 

well,  and  I  very  *11111011  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  your  undertaking  pork  production  even 
on  a  small  scale  under  the  conditions  that 
you  have  described. 


Feeding  Hogs;  Milk  Leg 

1.  I  have  a  piece  of  land,  about  four 
acres,  which  I  wish  to  use  for  my  hogs. 
I  wish  to  get  as  much  off  the  land  as 
possible,  also  improve  it.  I  thought  about 
sowing  Sov  beaus  and  rape ;  thought  that 
would  improve  the  land  and  hogs  as  much 
as  anvthing,  following  with  either  Crim¬ 
son  or  Red  clover.  What  is  your  opinion 
ou  the  subject?  Can  you  give  me  any 
rule  by  which  I  can  tell  whether  it  is  cheap¬ 
est  for  me  to  buy  all  wheat  feed  for  hogs 
or  corn  at  market  price.  Would  not  corn 
be  cheaper  now  than  wheat  feed  at  $3  per 
cwt.  ?  2.  I  have  a  horse  that  went  into 

the  stable  last  September  in  seeming  per¬ 
fect  condition.  He  had  just  been  on  pas¬ 
ture  for  four  weeks.  The  next  morning 
his  leg  (hind)  was  swollen  from  the  hoof 
to  the  body  so  badly  he  could  hardly 
walk.  Iu  about  a  week  most  of  the  swell¬ 
ing  had  subsided,  but  to  this  day  it  lias 
never  quite  got  back  to  its  normal  size. 
I  would  like  to  trade  this  horse,  and 
while  it  does  not  injure  him  it  would  de¬ 
duct  from  the ‘selling  price.  I  looked  over 
his  leg  at  the  time  and  could  see  nothing 
t hat  looked  as  if  it  might  have  caused  the 
leg  to  swell.  I  have  had  people  say  it 
was  a  snake  bite  and  it  would  never  re¬ 
turn  to  normal  again.  Can  you  tell  me 
something  I  might  try  to  reduce  his  leg? 

Virginia.  E.  N.  H. 

1.  A  mixture  of  Soy  beaus  and  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  would  make  a  suitable  forage 
crop  for  pigs,  and  it  would  be  appropri¬ 
ate  to  use  a  bushel  and  a  peck  of  the  Soy 
beans  and  abodt  six  pounds  of  the  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  per  acre.  I  would  add  10 
pounds  of  white-blooming  Sweet  clover 
to  the  mixture  for.  later  in  the  season, 
after  the  beans  have  matured  and  been 
pretty  generally  harvested  by  the  pigs, 
(Continued  on  page  l‘>(>2') 


Make  Cleaner , 
Better  Butter 


THE  drawn  steel  barrel  of  the 
Sturges  Churn,  heavily  tiuned  and 
finished  perfectly  smooth  inside,  not 
only  guarantees  a  lifetime  of  service 
but  insures  perfect  cleanliness  in  bet¬ 
ter  butter  making.  It  is  easier  to  clean 
and  keep  sanitary.  No  corners  to  hold 
dirt  or  germs.  Lighter  in  weight  and 
easier  to  operate,  it  cuts  down  the 
labor  of  churning.  Made  in  foursizes— 
there  is  a  size  that  will  exactly  suit 
your  requirements.  At¬ 
tractively  finished  in  red 
and  blue  enamel.  Just 
the  churn  for  home  use. 
Good  dealers  have 
Sturges  Churns 
on  display.  See 
them  and  write  for 
Circular  No.  38X. 
Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co. 

Makern  of  Sturpej  Guar  untied 
Capacity  Milk  Cane 
Chicago,  Illinois 
and  Warehouse  : 

30  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


A.  H.  S.  A.  16643 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 

APPLY 

Ophir  Farm  -  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


Hampshires  of  Quality  Rkkedino 

Eight  weeks  old  pies  now  ready.  Satisfaction  gnat  - 
anteed  or  money  back.  M  D.  PHILLIPS,  North  East.  Pa. 

1”.%  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Swiss  COATS 

Sanaan  and  Toggeuburgs;  pure  bloods  atid  grades; 
to  kill  soon.  Stamp,  reply. 

WAQUOIT  FARM.  -  -  Waquoit,  Mass. 


Walgrove  Herd  Shorthorns 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders'  Sale.  Erie,  Pa.,  March  ‘.‘1st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos.-old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville.  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


Steers  'Wanted 

Want  to  buy  a  pair  of  yearling  steer*  at  farmers’ 
prices,  Devons  preferred.  Will  take  others  if  well 
limtcheil.  GEORGE  TOMPKINS,  Adams  Corners,  Putnam  Oo.,  H.T. 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Horses 

Big  hone,  Kentucky,  Mammoth  jacks.  Perelieron 
mares,  mules,  easy  riding  saddle  horses.  Liberty 
bonds  taken.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

The  Cook  Farms.  -  Lexington,  Ky. 


CO  Uaad  Thailand  AND  LARGER  l'OMEH  all 
uU  neau  OllClIdllU  ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
new  price  list.  THc  SHENANGO  PONY  FARMS,  Dept.  0,  Esppalle,  Pa. 

I  DOGS  »*,  ") 

Airedales  and  Collies  ®rfealm 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list.  5e.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 


SWINE 


TAMWORTH^HAMPSHfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  RF.YN0LDS-I.YBR00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westvlew  Stock  Farm 

If.  1  Wlii»ton-Sulem,  Ji.  C. 


ForSale— Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  price*  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  pigs. 

Ci.  S.  HALL,  -  Eiirintinle,  Ohio 


Wanted-lP±g;s  (j  to  8  weeks  old 

utility  and  pedigreed  stock.  Also  TURKEYS,  GEESE 
AND  DUCKS.  GUINEA  PIGS.  GUINEA  HENS.  MacNifT  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Co.,  Inc.,  52-54  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City 


Cliesliires  T£e 

for  home  use  or  local  trade.  Pigs  that  will  please. 
M orningside  type.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM.  Sylvania,  Pa 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Walts 


Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
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Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

prints.  7M  to  75c- ;  tub.  creamery, 
f!s  to  70c;  packing  stock.  38  to  40c. 

Eggs. 

Demand  active.  Best  nearby,  47  to 
4!>e:  gathered,  good  to  choice,  38  to  42c. 

LIVE  POULTRY, 

Fowls,  40  to  42c:  chickens,  40  to  55c; 
roosters,  26  to  27c:  ducks,  40  to  45c; 
geese,  28  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  37  to  39c;  chickens,  34  to  38c; 
roosters.  20  to  27c:  squabs,  doz.,  $7.50 
to  $10. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl..  $7  to  $10.50;  strawberries, 
qt ,  40  to  65e;  oranges,  box,  $2.50  to 
$7.50:  grapefruit,  box,  $2.50  to  $5.50. 

Vegeta  rues. 

Potatoes,  No.  1,  100  lbs.,  $2.25  to 
.$2  60:  %-bu.  hkt.,  65  to  75c;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  cabbage,  ton, 
$75  to  $100;  onions,  100  lbs..  $2  to  $5.75. 


Aberdeen  -  Angus 

THE  BEEF  BREED 

30  Choice  Heifers 

A  shipment  of  well-bred  regis¬ 
tered  heifers  has  been  secured 
from  a  leading  Western  breeder 
and  will  be  offered  in  lots  to 
suit  at  moderate  prices. 

Come  and  see  them  as  the  farm  of  L.  M.  Taylor  at 
Colemans.  N.Y.  on  Harlem  Div  N.Y.  Central  U  R., 
1  miles  South  of  Millerton,  For  full  particulars 
address  I,.  M.  Taylor.  Millerton.  N.  Y  .  or  Clarence 
W  ICeknrdt.  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


SWINE 


Thoroughbred  Duroc- Jerseys 

Late  Fall  Boar  and  Sotv 
Pigs,  bred  sows  to  farrow 
in  April.  May  and  June; 
also  service  boars. 

Send  (or  descriptive 
prices  and  cataloo  , 

Write  for  valuable  book 
oil  Hog  Management, 

free  during  m  onth  of 
A  pril. 

■\  y<>ung  Unbred  Sow  of  excellent  breeding,  capable  of 
registration,  7  months  old,  promises  to  make  a  large, 
trood  mother,  price  SPS  unbred,  or  will  keep  one  month 
and  I  meed  to  our  herd  boar  and  ship  when  safe  with  pig 
at  S70.  First  rlieek  gets  her 

.1  I  cry  Promising  Young  Hoar,  popular  blood  lines, 
ready  for  service  in  June,  price  375.  Sold  subject  to  our 
guarantee  of  exchange. 

You  have  a  Special  Im  itation  to  visit  the  farms. 

ENFIELD  FARMS 

John  A.  MacGovern.Supt..  Enfield, Connecticut 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEV  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Sows  coming  in  second  litter  8100  each. 
Service  boars  Sired  by  Grand  Champion, 
200  lbs..  865  each. 

Orders  now  booked  for  Spring  Utters . 
MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


DUROC  JERSEYS  QIIAL  IT  Y*a  bo  vtf  all 

Service  boars  and  bred  sows.  Now  booking  orders  | 
for  Rahy  Dnroes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  sale.  j 
We  also  offer  the  Big  Type  Roland  Chinas.  Start  I 
your  herds  from  the  finest  and  largest  herds  in  the  east. 

Fairhope  Farms.  Boi  R,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 

Booking  orders 

for  S  to  6  week**  old  pig*  to  be  shipped  niter  April  15th  at 
SI  0  each,  or  4  for  $50  Can  furnish  Boar  Pigs  not  akin. 

F.  B.  CRAWFORD  NORTH  EAST,  Pa! 


Reg.  Duroc  and  Collins  Strain  of  Jersey  Reds 

Six  weeks  old  pigs. 

KARL  D.  SHINER.  The  Den  Moor  Firm,  TOWANDA,  PA. 


Hr.YHTKIIlK  Duron.  Service  boars  from  our  April  litters.  A 
few'gilt-*  ami  bom*  from  our  Fall  Utters.  Hooking  orders 
from  this  Spring  *  litters.  J.  [.  un  ALSTTNf,  Kmderh»»k.  k.T 


n I, r ri />  D i/Tft  S30  pr.  Fed.  free;  recorded,  65c.  extra  each 
uurocrlgs  pig.  SERKNO  WEEKS,  X>e  Graff.  Ohio 

MuleFootsT^rs 

registered,  weigh  100  bs.  Weanlings.  $15:  three, 
any  sex  #33.  Glenwood  Farm.  Randall.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Chester  "VA^hites 

Service  Boars.  Bred  gilts  and  August  pigs. 

A.  A.  8CUOFELL,  -  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


D  olr  n  I  I*  mw  Digs  •°on  ready  to  ship.  Also 
nsg.U.I.U.Otv.n,  T'sS  older  stock.  Satisfuction  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  JOHN  L  VAN  HORN.  Tray,  Irak.  Ca..  fa 


DIGS— Reg.  Berkshire*  and  Chester  White  and  Berkshire 
'  cross.  BIO  to  #15  each.  Longfellow  strain. 
Some  very  tine  breeding.  Circular  free.  Heady  for 
delivery  first  week  in  April.  Satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  R.  W.  WAGNER.  Box  222N,  East  Northpert.  L.  I 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS  Good  breeding 

Pric  s  right,  f.  I.  S  W  A  Y Z  K.  Ludlow  GIL- ,  N.Y. 


Reg.  0. 1.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs 


BERKSHIRES 


Pigs 

For  »ale  registered  Berkshire 
boars  and  gilts.  Ages  5  to  7 
months  by  son  of  Lord 
Premier’s  successor  grand 
champion  N.  J.  State  Fair, 
Trenton,  1918. 

Glentrasna  Farm,  Oldwick,  N.  J. 

Telephone  Lebanon,  N.  J.  1031 


Large  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Our  customers  write  our  advts.  Lerier  from 
official  of  the  U.  S.  Gov’t.  “  We  are  well  i> leased 
with  the.  hoes  sent."'  We  have  sold  foundation 
stock  to  the  British  Gov’t  and  to  the  IT.  S. 
Gov’t  lor  years. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


QUALITY 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  out  of  large,  mature  sows,  sired 
by  C.  Longfellow  Rival  and  Thoruliebunk's 
Rival.  The  kind  that  attain  size  and  main¬ 
tain  type.  Price,  $20  up. 

THORNI.IEBANK  FARMS,  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co,,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Next  Public  Sale,  October  25th,  1919 

Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  hoars  ready  for 
service  and  30  open  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow. 
No  hogs  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  private  sale. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big.  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
hi  oad  backs  and  EXTRA  HEAVY  II  A  M  S. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsand  pigs 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER.Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 


- -  ALB AM  ON  T-  — 

Registered  Berkshires 

We  offer  extra  tine  spring  and  summer  pigs,  both 
sexes,  at  very  attractive  prices.  These  are  mostly  by 
Albamont  Duke,  an  outstanding  son  of  Successors 
Double  208933,  and  out  of  daughters  of  Successors 
Duke  10th,  a  great  prize-winning  son  of  Lord  Pre 
miers  Successor  161500.  Write  for  price  listaml  pedi¬ 
grees.  We  offer  the  1917  flrst  prize  International 
Shropshire  ram  at  an  attractive  price. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  1  0  High  St,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THORNCROFT 

BERKSHIRES 

Exceptionally  good  March  aud  early  April 
registered  sow  and  boar  pigs  by  llighwood 
Model  71.  out  of  large,  prolific,  well-bred  sows. 
ORDER  NOW.  Price,  $25  each  at  6-8  weeks  old. 

I.  R.  THORNDIKE,  Southboro,  Mass. 


BERKSHIRES 

Service  Boars.  20  Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for 
early  spring  farrow.  Open  gilts.  Pigs  all  ages, 
both  sexes.  W  rite  for  list  or  romoand  see  them. 

H.  GRIMSHAW,  North  East,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  gills  I  am  offering  are  bred  to  Symbo- 
! eer’s  Superb.  254:136  and  Duke's  Champion  22 d. 
246254.  for  late  March  and  April  farrow.  Three  .June. 
1918,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer's  Star  Master, 
No.  165723,  Sow.  Send  for  Historic  pedigrees  and 
price.  J.  E.  WAT  SO  N,  Marbiedale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

We  have  some  excellent  registered  bred  sows  due 
now.  We  are  taking  orders  for  pigs.  $2(1.00  up. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

locust  loiwx  i'*kv,  g.  w.  Kuceicr,  ■«  4,r*u*«\iii«.  y. 


Epochal  Berkshire 

Spring  pigs.  Selected  stock  for  breeders  at  S15 
eat*h.  8  weeks  old.  Eithersex.  A  .so  tall  gilts  and  ser* 
vice  boars.  MIDDLE  BROOK  FARM.  Allenhurst.  N.  J. 


Registered  Berkshires 

Spring  Pigs-  Excellent  individuals 
Satisfaction  guaranteed — prices  reasonable 

ANDERSON  &  BEREK,  Fishkill,  N.Y. 
Reg.  BERKSHIRES.*,*;;,. 

lather  outstanding  son  of  Successor's  Duke.  10th,  seven 
blues  in  5  showings-.  Mothers.  State  Champion  v  earlings, 
from  Baron's  Lady  Premier.  3rd.  320  each  as  long  n« 
they  last.  CLIFFSIDE  FARM,  Hebron,  Maine 


Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs  Both  Sex** — High  Quality.  Reasonable  Prices. 
POWELL  CREEK  FARMS,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


FON  IIEEDCK.  6  weeks  old.  Either 
sex:  SIO  each.  Trios  not  akin. 

FARM,  4  harlot  to.  N.  Y> 


R«g.  Berkshire  Service  Boars  For  Sale  onm,;nrea 

The  long.  deep,  smooth  kind,  readv  for  service. 

WOODiUNk  MU  f  ANN,  F.w  SIICOCA.  Sufit N  O.  N.  3.  Newkurik.N.T. 


Berkshires 

CLOVERDALE 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

HO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  yon 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  yon 
ever  »aw, 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bull*,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  4ank  <Bjdg.,2co'rtiand,aVN"¥. 


FINE  BU  l*L  CALF 

six  months  old,  one-half  black,  one-half  white, 
good  and  straight,  from  a  good  son  of  the 
$50,000  bull  and  out  of  a  heifer  that  tested  17.75 
lb.  butter  as  a  2-yr-old.  Here  is  your  chance  to 
get  a  future  sire  at  a  small  figure  that  will 
grow  into  money  each  time  his  dam  raises  her 
record  and  we  think  she  will  end  up  in  the  30- 
lb.  class.  First  check  for  $85  takes  this  one. 
B.  E.  MILLER,  .  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEYS 


±3 


L  •*_ 

Get  Guernseys 

The  vaiue  of  a  pure  bred  sire  lies  in  his  ability  to 
stamp  on  his  offspring  the  greatest  number  of 
desirable  qualities,  and  to  eliminate  undesirable 
characteristics.  The  pure  bred  Guernsey  hull  has 
demonstrated  his  power  to  increase  milk  and  butter 
fat  production.  Write  a  postal  now  for  “  The  Grade 
Guernsey,  '  and  let  us  tell  you  how  the  Guernsey  bull 
can  put  more  dollars  into  yonr  pocket. 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R  •  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Chilmark  Farm  Guernseys 

An  exceptionally  line  seven  months  old 
Bull  Calf  for  sale.  Good  every  way.  Bred 
for  steady  production.  Write  for  full 
information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt ,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

%  Holstein  calves,  either  sex, 
820  to  S25  each,  express 
paid,  in  lots  of  5. 

35  high  grade  cows  and  hei¬ 
fers  fresh  and  close  springer. 

25  registered  eowsand  heifers 
due  in  March. 

1  5  registered  bulls. 

1  5  registered  heifers  bred  to 
freshen  in  Fall  and  ready  to 
breed  at  very  low  prices. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N  Y. 


Registered  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  Calves  $75 

♦50,000  It  RGEII1N  G.  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Keg,  Holstein  .Male  Calves  at.  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

1.  H.  RlVt.MII  Kb II,  I’rop.  Stuck  bridge,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Buy  Poorly  Bred  Holstein  Bulls 

We  oft’er  for  S 1 00  choice  of  two  JO-wks.-old  nigged 
calves,  sire.  31-lb.  son  of  K.  S.  P.  Alcartra,  out  of  A. 
R.  O.  daughters  of  Fairmont  Spofford  Pietje,  35.61- 
II).  hull.  Handsome  marking*.  Send  for  pedigrees. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

All  ages,  either  sex-.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex.  320  to  *25  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  .Vow  York 

30  Head  of  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

some  fresh  and  balance  soon  to  farrow.  To  any  one 
who  desires  Choice,  young  and  well  bred  stock  itwill 
pay  you  to  write  for  Prices.  I).  II.  Fl'LLKK  A  sov.Seio.  \.V. 

For  Sale-Si*  Holstein  HEIFERS 

three  years  old.  Some  are  in  and  others  about  to 
come  in.  Good  stock.  Apply  JOHN  F.WII.KEN9, 
Pcekskill,  New  York.  Telephone, Prekskill  21-F-4. 

High  Grade  Holstein  Calves  ^y  where.’  Shtee 

for  prices.  .Satisfaction  ami  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  FRANK  GAMEL  PINE  GROVE  FARM,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chitienaiioo  N.Y 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Om-  February  1st  “  Sales  List  ”  of  Registered  bulls  is 
ready  to  be  sent,  yon  for  the  asking.  List  includes 
15  bulls  of  various  ages.  Priced  reasonable,  as  w  e 
need  the  room  for  our  spring  calves.  Entire  heid 
has  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  S.  B.  A.  1. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset,  Mass, 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 


Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston.  Mass 


GUERNSEY 
BULL  CALVES 

Herd  sire  is  LAXGWATER  RECLUSE. 
Son  of  Langwater  Fashion  who  sired 
I.angwater  Phyllis  leading  two-year-old. 

EDGERTON  FARM,  Bennington,  N.  H. 


Guernsey  BullCalves 

From  A.  R.  daughters  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene,  Malin- 
da  Glenwood,  aud  Gov.  of  Stanford.  Prices  right. 

WEBB  FARMS,  -  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
[  for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.T. 


i 


30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

~  JERSEYS 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3tol2mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Rosijqi,  N.  Y. 


_ you  juit  want  to"  'keep 

■  a  cow”  any  cow  will  do. 
But  if  you  want  thrifty 
eowa  that  will  conserve 
'  feed;  that  will  show  real 
profit  every  day  of  the  year, 
you  must  have  Jerseys.  They 
can  advertise  other  breeds  as 
they  may.  but  they  can't  compare  them  to  Jemeys  on 
money  making  merit.  Let  us  give  you  the  facts,  free, 
and  thea  write  to  Breeders  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB  a 
830  W«st  23rd  Stmt  New  York  City 


GUERNSEY  PEDIGREES 

Typewritten  with  A.  R.  records  in  red.  6  geu.. 

81.50:5  gen  .  81,25:  4  gen..  81. 
Ithaca  Sales  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sunnyside  Guernseys 


J.  E.  VAX  ALSTYNE, 


KT.npkbuook,  Sew  Y-obk 


I 


AYRSHIRES 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23.518  lbs.  Milk.  LU59  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18.276  lbs.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows  <§  $100 
each.  Females.  $200  each  and  Upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM.  -  Narberth.  P, 


JERSEYS  C 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  IIC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


DOGS 


Sophie  Tormentor  Jerseys 

Lead  the  World  fer  production  at  the  pail. 

Tf  you  want  to  breed  Jerseys  with  size,  type  produc¬ 
tion  ami  prepotency,  write  us  for  literature,  and 
description  of  a  Hood  Farm  Sophie  Tormentor  bull, 
who  has  the  prepotency  to  increase  the  size,  improve 
the  type  and  add  to  the  milk  and  butter  qualitiee 
of  your  herd.  For  prices,  etc. 

HOOD  FARM,  -  Lowell,  Mass 


FOR 

SALE 


Jersey  Bull  Calves 

From  good  producing  Melia  Ann  Dams.  Sired  by 
Highland  King  Roger  107457  who  has  back  of  him 
Aurated  King  of  Meridale  772J7.  Imp.  King  of 
Hauibie  65298.  Kminent  69631  who  sold  at  Auction 
for  *10.000  and  Imp.  Golden  Fern’s  Lad  65300  who 
sold  at  Auction  for  12,250  and  3  sons  lold  for  27,700. 
These  bulls  have  over  100  cows  in  the  Register  of 
Merit  Class.  For  particulars  write 

BONO  FARMS.  Troy,  Pennsylvania 

For  Solo —  I*>r«iPV  Rllll  Farce’*  Golden  Brother, 
ror  obis  jerNiry  duu  154787  Three  Vu.,r,  oid. 

Sire.  Lucky  Farce's  Brother.  123823.  Dam,  Rachel's 
Golden  Crony,  312583.  E.  W.  THOMPSON  Factaryville,  P». 


Scotch  Collie  Puppies,  sio 

1  mature  Collie.  J25.  Ja*.  E  var  Alstyne,  Kinderhoak  N  T. 

COLLIE  and  SHEPHERD  Puppies 

Males,  females,  and  spayed  females.  Write  for  catalog. 
My  price*  are  reasonable.  EDWIN  A.  SOLDER,  Ttiford.  Pa. 

Foxhound  Pups.  Walker  Strain.  Field.  Somers.  Conn. 

AiredaleTerriers 

WANTED 

Young,  grown  or  whole  litter.  Must  be  thorough¬ 
bred,  healthy,  reasonable.  Send  full  particulai* 
with  price  to  C.  D„  Somerville,  N.  J. 

-Airedale  IIPups  For  Sale 

two  mouths  oKl ;  thoroughbred.  Also  registered  male  ten 
mos.  old;  female,  six  mos.  PRANK  1*.  MK.tn;  imrnU.  \.  \ . 


April  12,  HUH 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Every  Reflection 
Shows  Perfection 

VIEWED  from  every  angle,  the  De  Laval  is  distinctly  in  a 
class  by  itself.  It  has  a  business-like  appearance.  It  looks  as 
if  it  were  well  made,  and  it  is.  It  looks  sturdy,  and  it  is. 

There  is  no  make-believe  about  it  anywhere,  from  the  wide-spreading 
substantial  base  to  the  solid,  seamless,  symmetrical  supply  can. 

It’s  no  wonder  that  big  dairymen  and  creamerymen  who  have 
for  years  made  a  careful  study  of  dairy  methods  and  machinery  refuse 
to  consider  any  other  separator  but  the  De  Laval.  They  know  that 
from  every  angle — clean  skimming,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from 
repairs,  durability — there  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  com¬ 
pare  with  the  De  Laval. 

They  know  that  it  has  a  record  of  40  years  of  service  behind 
it.  They  know  that  it  can  be  depended  upon.  They  know  that 
they  can’t  afford  to  take  chances  with  any  other  cream  separator — 

And  neither  can  you. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago 

EVERY  NEW  DE  LAVAL  IS  EQUIPPED  WITH  A  BELL  SPEED-INDICATOR 


M 


BUY  THE  GENUINE  CHAMPION 
Milk.  Cooler — iterator 

Saves  i tta  cost  in  one  w«ek.  Coola-  aerateu,  halts 
bacterial  growth.  Uemovea  odoro.  Recommended 
by  leadiayr  producers.  If  your  dealer  eannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  write  for  special  offer.  Folder  free. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 

Dept'.  K,  -  Cortland,  N.  ▼. 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewi*  ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  eale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


A  FARM  FENCE  FAMINE! 

If  you  will  need  fence  next  spring  and  know 
where  you  can  buy,  DO  IT  NOW,  even  if  you  have  to 
borrow  the  money.  Don’t  wait  for  the  price 
1  to  come  down  nor  buy  more  than  you  will  really 
need,  for  many  will  have  to  go  without.  Reason 
for  this  prediction  explained  in  our  “Pence  Famine 
Bulletin.’’  Free  for  the  asking.  Not  at  all;  you’re  welcome. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  23  Maumee  St,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Full  gauge  wires — full  weight — full  length  rolls. 
Superior  quality  galvanizing,  proof  against 
hardest  weather  conditions. 

Send  for  our  Special  Book  on 
Fencing.  Dealers  Everywhere 


CHICAGO 


AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


Fur  Coats  in  Spring 

On  warm  days  you  work  in  your  shirtsleeves;  ilo 
uot  expect  your  horses  to  do  good  work  while 
covered  with  long,  heavy  coats  of  hair.  It's  un¬ 
wise  to  make  horse's  work  under  the  hot  sun 
without  spring  clipping.  A  Stewart  No.  1  Ma¬ 
chine  does  the  work  quickly  and1  thoroughly. 
Only  $9.75.  Send  $2.00 — pay  balance  on  arrival. 
Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  A  141,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 


Feeding  Hogs;  Milk  Leg 

(Continued  from  page  660) 
it  will  supply  late  forage  that  will  be 
very  palatable  to  the  pigs.  The  Soy 
beans  should  be  drilled  in  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May.  It  is  an  advantage  to  seed 
rape  earlier  than  this  date,  when  seeded 
alone. 

A  mixture  of  Canada  field  peas,  rape 
and  Sweet  clover  is  often  suggested,  and 
will  probably  yield  a  larger  amount  of 
forage,  per  acre,  than  will  the  Soy  beans 
and  rape  mixture.  The  proportions  of 
the  last-named  mixture  are  as  follows: 
One  bushel  oats,  one  bushel  Canada  field 
peas,  five  pounds  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  five 
pounds  Red  Clover,  seven  pounds  Sweet 
clover.  If  the  field  is  not  pastured  too 
closely  the  oats  will  grow  up  above  the 
other  plants,  seed  themselves  and  shatter 
off  and,  under  average  conditions,  many 
of  the  scattered  oats  will  take  root,  and 
a  very  attractive  second  crop  of  oats 
will  appear  and  make  splendid  Fall  for¬ 
age  for  the  pigs.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  that  will  beat  this  combination  for, 
if  the  season  is  unfavorable  to  one  group 
of  plants  it  will  probably  be  favorable  to 
another,  and  you  will  have  your  forage  in 
spite  of  unfavorable  conditions.  As  for 
a  table  that  would  guide  you  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  wheat  feeds  are  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  eornmeal  and  hominy  meal. 
I  might  refer  you  to  Henry’s  “Feeds  and 
Feeding,”  which  can  be  purchased  from 
this  office,  price’  $2.50,  or  by  making  re¬ 
quest  to  the  director  of  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  at  Ithaca,  asking 
him  to  send  you  a  copy  of  Bulletin  N.  L. 
117  on  “Computing  Rations  for  Farm 
Animals.”  by  Prof.  Savage.  You  will  find 
here  tables  that  have  been  very  carefully 
worked  out,  as  to  cost  and  comparative 
values. 

Usually  wheat  feeds  are  more  expensive 
than  com,  or  corn  by-product  feeds ;  but 
there  has  beeu  such  a  shake-up  in  feed 
prices  during  the  last  six  weeks  that  one 
is  uot  safe  in  predicting  what  the  relation 
between  the  protein-carrying  feeds  and 
the  carbohydrate  group  will  be.  I  would 
use  wheat  by-products  with  some  oats  or 
barley  mixed  while  the  pigs  are  young,  at 
least  until  they  weigh  75  pounds  apiece, 
then  I  would  turn  to  the  corn  products 
or  forage  crops,  and  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  gains  will  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical  under  this  system  of  feeding  than 
'would  prevail  if  you  lelied  upon  wheat 
feeds  to  form  the  basis  of  your  ration. 

2.  The  condition  that  you  describe  is 
indicative  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  “milk  leg.”  although  it  is  rather  un¬ 
usual  to  have  tjjiis  condition  present  itself 
so  promptly,  for  generally  the  increase  ?n 
size  is  gradual  and  the  member  becomes 
very  large  and  cumbersome.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  it  is  the  result  of  a  snake  bite 
for,  if  this  were  the  case,  there  would  be 
some  evidence  of  the  wound,  though 
poisoning  by  ivy  will  sometimes  bring 
about  this  condition.  If  it  is  milk  leg 
there  is  nothing  that  ran  be  done  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  trouble.  If  it  is  the  result  of 
a  strain,  or  even  caused  by  ivy  poison¬ 
ing.  applications  of  sugar  of  lead,  jp  dilu¬ 
tion.  will  bring  about  relief.  If  it  is  the 
result  of  a  strain,  nothing  is  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  than  the  cold  water  treat¬ 
ment.  which  method  is  to  tie  the  hose  on 
the  limb  and  let  the  water  run  continu¬ 
ously  for  several  hours,  as  this  relieves 
the  inflammation  and  reduces  the  conges¬ 
tion.  Keep  the  horse  on  rather  laxative 
feeds;  do  not  feed  any  corn,  and  use 
Glauber  salts  regularly  in  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  a  heaping  table¬ 
spoonful  three  times  a  day.  Make  sure 
that  the  horse  has  regular  though  not 
violent  exercise,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  within  a  short  time  the  swelling  will 
disappear.  If  the  cold  water  is  applied 
during  the  Winter  months  a  warm  day 
must  be  selected,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
treatment  is  concluded,  the  leg  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  and  wrapped  with  a 
woolen  cloth,  and  again  dried  with  saw¬ 
dust.  theu  dry  bandaged,  in  order  to  make 
sure  the  animal  will  not  take  cold. 


Feeding  Brood  Sow 

I  have  a  young  sow  that  is  just  starting 
in  to  breed  and  this  will  be  her  first  litter. 
Will  you  tell  me  if  I  have  to  feed  her 
anything  else,  as  I  am  feeding  her  mid¬ 
dlings  and  scraps  from  the  table?  I  feed 
everything  warm  morning  and  night,  8 
a.  in.  and  4  p.  m.  I  give  her  plenty  of 
fresh  water.  Should  1  put  a  lump  of 


salt  in  the  pen?  We  have  to  buy  every¬ 
thing  until  this  year’s  crop.  MBS.  t.  j.  c. 

Connecticut. 

Middlings  alone,  even  though  supple¬ 
mented  with  refuse  from  the  kitchen, 
would  not  make  a  complete  or  satisfac¬ 
tory  ration  for  a  brood  sow.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  she  might  gain  in  weight, 
from  this  ration,  nevertheless  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats  to  the 
middling  base,  plus'  the  addition  of  the 
kitchen  refuse,  would  supply  this  animal 
with  a  more  nutritious  and  satisfying 
feed.  I  would  not  put  any  salt  in  the 
grain  mixture,  as  there  is  danger  of  using 
too  much  of  this  material.  No  harm 
would  result,  however,  from  placiug  a 
lump  of  rock  salt  in  the  pen  where  the 
pig  could  have  access  to  it ;  but  a  better 
plan  would  result  in  utilizing  equal  parts* 
of  salt,  bone  meal,  charcoal  and  air- 
slaked  lime,  placing  this  in  a  box,  or 
feeder,  where  it  would  be  protected  from 
the  elements  and  where  the  pig  could 
have  access  to  it  at  leisure.  Some  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay,  supplied  by  means  of 
racks,  would  be  advantageous.  So  far  as 
the  amount  of  grain  is  concerned,  assum¬ 
ing  that  your  sow  would  weigh  500  lbs., 
she  would  require  between  5  and  6  lbs.  of 
grain  per  day  to  maintain  her  body 
weight,  and  put  on  the  pound  a  day  that 
is  desired  that  brood  sows  put  on  during 
their  gestation  period.  Ten  per  cent  of 
oil  meal,  or  five  per  cent  of  tankage,  if 
you  do  not  have  any  skim-milk,  would 
add  further  to  the  usefulness  of  this 
ration. 


Sow  Fails  to  Breed:  Feed  for  Cow 

1.  I  have  a  youug  sow  six  mouths  old 
that  does  not  breed.  She  is  a  good  size 
and  a  hustler.  What  do  you  advise?  2. 
What  is  a  good  grain  ration  for  a  fresh 

COW?  j.  H.  B. 

Angola,  N.  Y. 

1.  Brood  sows  that  carry  an  excessive 
amount  of  flesh  often  fail  to  breed  regu¬ 
larly,  and  there  may  be  some  physical 
defect.  Invariably  the  best  course  to  fol¬ 
low  is  to  dispose  of  all  such  animals  for 
pork,  rather  than  experiment  with  the 
various  suggestions  that  are  often  given 
fpr  bringing  into  use  barren  animals. 
With  the  present  prices  of  pork  you 
would  be  money  ahead  if  you  would  sell 
her  for  pork  and  buy  another  brood  sow 
that  is  normal  and  regular  in  her  mating 
habits. 

2.  For  a  family  cow  just  fresh  I  would 

suggest  the  following  mixture:  100 

pounds  of  eornmeal.  40  pounds  of  ground 
oats,  40  pounds  of  wheat  bran  and  30 
to  40  pounds  of  oilmeal.  Mix  this  feed 
and  use  one  pound  of  the  mixture  for 
each  four  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 
In  addition  give  her  all.  the  roughage, 
preferably  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  that  she 
will  clean  up  with  relish.  There  would 
be  many  advantages  in  buying  100  pounds 
of  beet  pulp,  moistening  five  pounds  of 
this  daily,  using  25  pounds  of  water,  and 
rely  upon  this  material  to  supply  the 
succulence  of  the  ration.  The  grain 
should  be  mixed  with  the  moistened  beet 
pulp  just  previous  to  feeding.  If  you 
have  mangels  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  use  beet  pulp. 


Feeds  for  Shotes  and  Sow 

1.  Are  ground  oats  a  good  feed  for 
shotes  weighing  10O  lbs.?  I  am  feeding 
100  lbs.  ground  corn,  100  lbs.  ground  oats. 
100  lbs.  ground  rye.  with  sour  milk  and 
tankage.  2.  Would  100  lbs.  ground  corn. 
100  lbs.  ground  oats.  100  lbs.  white  mid¬ 
dlings.  with  some  tankage,  make  a  good 
feed  for  a  sow  having  pigs?  C.  E.  u. 

CUambersburg,  I’a. 

1.  You  will  find  ground  oats  a  very 
satisfactory  feed  for  pigs  weighing  100 
pounds  if  it  is  fed  in  the  combination 
suggested  above.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  bring  about  rapid  growth  and  normal 
bone  development  any  better  than  oats  in 
combination  with  corn.  rye.  and  tankage, 
especially  if  this  is  supplemented  with 
skim-milk. 

2.  Equal  parts  of  ground  oats.  corn,  and 
middlings,  with  5  p  >r  cent  of  digester 
tankage  added,  would  make  a  very  useful 
mixture  for  brood  sows  nursing  pigs.  If 
middlings  are  the  most  expensive  element 
in  your  ration  they  can  be  reduced  some¬ 
what  and.  if  you  could  spare  any  of  the 
skim-milk  for  the  brood  sow  suckling  pigs, 
you  would  find  that  this  would  very  ma¬ 
terially  increase  the  flow  of  milk.  By 
clinging  to  home-grown  feed  such  as  you 
have  indicated,  you  know  absolutely  the 
products  that  you  are  feeding  and.  if  the 
brood  sow  could  have  some  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  in  addition  to  her  concentrates, 
there  would  be  an  advantage,  and  you 
should  make  sure  (hat  minerals  such  as 
bone  meal,  acid  phosphate,  or  ground 
hone  should  he  accessible. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  for  Young  Pigs;  Worms 

1.  Will  yon  give  mo  ration  for  young 
pigs,  75  lbs.  weight?  How  would  100  lbs. 
each,  as  follows,  be?  Cornmeal,  red  dog, 
middlings,  ground  oats  without  hulls,  and 
100  lbs.  of  linseed  meal,  or  would  tankage 
be  better  than  linseed?  If  this  ration  is 
not  right,  give  me  a  good  one.  If  I  use 
linseed  meal,  how  much  should  I  use? 
How  often  should  I  give  them  sulphur, 
and  how  much?  2.  What  is  a  remedy  for 
worms  in  pigs?  F.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  I  would  fault  the  ration  that  you 
have  described  for  pigs  weighing  75  lbs. 
because  it  contains  an  unnecessarily  large 
amount  of  linseed  meal.  *  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  under  any  circumstances,  to  feed  as 
much  as  25  per  cent  <>f  linseed  meal,  and, 
should  you  feed  this  material  as  indicated, 
you  would  find  the  ration  very  laxative 
and  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  di¬ 
gestible  material  voided.  Linseed  meal 
is  not  well  adapted  to  pig  feeding  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  laxative  quality,  and  even 
though  tankage  is  worth  $100  per  ton  it  is 
a  more  economical  source  of  protein  for 
pigs  than  is  offered  by  oilmeal  at  $65  a 
ton.  The  following  mixture  would  be 
better  suited  for  pigs  of  the  age  you  de¬ 
scribe  :  320  lbs.  cornmeal,  40  lbs.  ground 
oats,  30  lbs.  red  dog  fh>ur,  30  lbs.  digester 
tankage.  If  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
buy  the  60  per  cent  protein-carrying  tank¬ 
age,  substitute  15  lbs.  of  oilmeal  for  10 
lbs.  of  the  digester  tankage.  So  far  as 
the  mineral  mixture  is  concerned,  take 
equal  parts  of  salt,  charcoal,  bonemeal, 
rock  sulphate,  ground  limestone  and  sul¬ 
phur.  and  keep  this  before  the  pigs  at  all 
.times. 

2.  The  following  remedy  will  success¬ 
fully  eliminate  worm's  in  pigs.  Withhold 
all  food  for  24  hours;  divide  the  herd  into 
groups  of  20  animals.  Mix  the  following 
worm  remedy  with  the  food  ration  and 
give  it  to  the  animals  at  the  close  of  the 
starvation  period:  Santonin.  S  grains; 
areea  nut,  2  drams;  calomel,  1  grain; 
sodium  bicarbonate,  1  dram.  This  amount 
is  sufficient  for  one  pig  weighing  100  lbs., 
and  the  dose  should  be  increased  or  dimin¬ 
ished  according  to  the  size  of  the  pig. 
Care  should  be  exercised  not  to  use  too 
much  food,  as  it  dilutes  the  medicine.  If 
the  pigs  continue  to  have  an  emaciated 
appearance,  if  their  hair  is  dry  and 
coarse  and  lacks  the  luster  indicative  of 
healthy  animals,  repeat  the  dosage  in 
three  weeks.  Turpentine  has  also  been 
used  with  success,  the  dosage  being  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  turpentine  diluted  with  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  this  amount  being  sufficient 
for  a  pig  weighing  50  lbs.  It  is  necessary 
to  starve  the  pig  for  24  hours  previous  to 
administering  this  treatment,  as  all  ver¬ 
mifuges  wprk  more  advantageously  on  an 
empty  stomach,  and.  furthermore,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  induce  the  pig  to  take 
such  medicine  unless  he  is  very  hungry  at 
the  time  the  remedy  is  offered  to  him. 


Price  of  Brood  Sow 

I  have  a  purebred  Tamworth  sow  by 
Glenwood  Chief,  he  by  Oak  T’dge  Long¬ 
fellow  (140151,  out  of  Glen  ood  Queen 
(18768)  bv  Long  Tom  4th  (13047).  She 
is  two  and  one-half  years  old.  had  two 
litters  of  fine  pigs,  is  the  most  intelligent 
mother  and  in  tine  condition  and  ready 
to  breed :  eight  perfect  pigs  last  litter. 
What  is  she  worth?  She  is  not  registered, 
but  as  you  see  she  is  entitled  to  registry 
and  can  be.  When  I  bought  her  I  thought 
I  was  smart  enough  to  run  my  farm, 
breed  hogs,  and  run  my  practice — but  I 
am  not  as  smart  as  I  thought  I  was,  and 
something  must  quit,  so  the  hog  breeding 
must  go.  The  sow  is  for  sale  and  I  do 
not  know  what  to  ask  for  her — thus  this 
letter.  u.  j.  m. 

Washington,  T>.  C. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  set  a 
value  on  the  brood1  sow  without  having 
more  information  concerning  her  size, 
condition  and  general  conformation.  The 
fact  that  she  is  not  registered  would  nlso 
detract  from  any  price  that  you  might 
set  in  case  you  desired  to  sell  her  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  might  bring  her 
selling  price  down  to  the  prevailing  meat 
prices.  I  have  no  doubt  that  tills  brood 
sow  is  an  unusual  producer  of  pigs.  As¬ 
suming  that  she  is  well  grown  and  in 
good  condition,  she  ought  to  weigh  in  the 
neighborhood  of  550  pounds.  If  this  is 
the  case  she  ought  to  be  worth  25  cents 
a  pound ;  and  if  she  is  safely  settled  to  a 


purebred  sire  you  ought  to  get  from  $100 
to  $150  for ‘her.  I  dare  say  it  woqhl  be 
to  your  advantage  to  secure  registration 
papers  and  sell  her  as  a  purebred,  which 
she  really  has  a  right  to  be  sold  for,  when 
one  considers  her  breeding  and  individu¬ 
ality.  Pork  prices,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
have  soared  to  unusual  heights  during 
the  past  two  years  and  now,  on  account 
<>f  the  Government  regulation,  the  price 
must  not  go  below  $17.50  per  hundred. 
So,  if  you  have  a  purebred  brood  sow, 
one  that  has  a  record  of  performance  back 
of  her,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  you 
to  dispose  of  her,  in  case  you  secure  the 
registration  papers,  for  $150. 

I  regret  to  note  that  you  have  not  been 
encouraged  or  successful  in  your  swine- 
raising  activities;  but  it  is  not  good 
judgment  to  meddle  with  pigs  unless  one 
has  the  facilities  for  caring  for  them  ami 
can  produce  on  his  own  area  sufficient 
feeds  to  supply  their  needs. 


Cows  and  Swine 

1.  Will  you  give  a  grain  ration  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  following  roughage?  Silage  and 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  2.  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay.  3.  Corn  stover  (husked  corn 
stalks),  fed  twice  a  day,  and  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  fed  once  a  day.  4.  Corn  stover, 
fed  once  a  day,  and  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
f<  d  twice  a  day.  5.  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
fed  once  a  day,  straw  at  noon  and  corn 
•stover  once  a  day.  6.  What  causes  the 
droppings  of  sucking  pigs  to  be  white, 
even  though  they  are  whole  in  form,  not 
thin?  7.  What  causes  young  pigs,  after 
they  are  weaned,  to  grow  faster  behind 
than  in  front,  especially  when  no  milk  is 
fed?  Is  it  too  heavy  graining?  8.  I  gave 
a  rounding  teaspoonful  of  ground  gentian 
root,  once  a  day  to  four  pigs  and  they 
straightened  up.  I  did  not  increase  the 
gentian  as  they  grew  older,  hut  I  noticed 
when  I  killed  them  their  galls  were  very 
full  and  while  cooling  turned  a  trifle  yel¬ 
low.  If  a  person  stopped  feeding  two 
weeks  before  they  were  killed,  would  that 
have  a  tendency  to  counteract  that  yel¬ 
lowness?  How  much  gentian  could  be 
fed  to  young  pigs  with  safety,  right  after 
weaning?  0.  A  great  many  persons,  my¬ 
self  included,  cannot  use  self-feeders  for 
pigs  and  hogs.  How  much  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  should  young  pigs,  shotes  and 
hogs,  have  each  day.  or  each  meal?  Equal 
parts,  by  measure,  of  salt,  charcoal,  ashes, 
ground  limestone  and  copperas.  Would 
you  add  anything  else  for  mineral  matter? 
Would  South  Carolina  rock  be  good  to 
add  to  it  if  it  could  be  had?  Is  there 
anything  else  that  you  would  add  to  it? 

Lancaster,  N.  Y.  h.  j.  e. 

1.  Assuming  that  you  have  enough 
silage  and  Alfalfa  hay,  so  that  the  cows 
could  be  given  all  of  both  materials  that 
they  would  clean  up  with  relish,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grain  ration  would  be  well  suited 
for  feeding  in  connection  with  such  rough- 
age  :  300  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  of 
buckwheat  middlings,  200  lbs.  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal. 

2.  With  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and 
roughage,  and  no  silage  or  other  sirccu- 
leuee,  I  would  add  to  the  above  ration  200 
lbs.  of  beet  pulp  and  50  lbs.  of  oilmeal. 

3.  If  the  cows  were  given  all  of  the 
clover  hay  that  they  would  eat  once  a  day, 
and  supplied  with  corn  stover  for  the 
other  feeding,  I  would  use  the  same  grain 
ration  as  suggested  in  No.  2 ;  but  it  would 
be  possible  to  reduce  the  Alfalfa  and 
clover  hay  a  trifle,  as  the  corn  stover 
would  take  the  place  of  some  of  this 
roughage. 

4.  Very  little  would  be  gained  through 
feeding  corn  stover  twice  a  day,  especially 
if  the  clover  and  Alfalfa  hay  were  foil 
twice  a  day.  Assuming  that  you  do  not 
have  any  silage  to  supplement  either  of 
these  rations,  I  would  utilize  the  following 
grain  mixture :  200  lbs.  of  hominy  meal. 
200  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  of  beet 
pulp.  200  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  50  lbs. 
of  oilmeal. 

5.  Oat  straw  does  not  contain  very 
much  feeding  value,  and  I  would  prefer 
corn  siover  to  straw  in  any  event.  The  Ta¬ 
ra  tion  ggested  in  No.  2  could  be  fed  with 
this  addition  of  roughage,  although  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  50  lbs.  of  gluten  would  make 
up  for  the  lessened  amount  of  Alfalfa 
and  clover. 

6.  To  remedy  the  condition  described 
with  young  pigs  add  some  Epsom  salts 
or  raw  linseed  oil  to  the  ration  of  the 
brood  sow,  which  will  serve  as  a  purge 
for  the  young  pigs  and  correct  the  con¬ 
stipated  condition  that  is  noticed.  Try 
to  induce  the  young  pigs  to  take  some 
grain  in  addition  to  their  nurse,  especially 
if  they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old,  and 
iu  this  connection  cracked  corn,  sprinkled 
with  ground  oats  and  oil  meal  will  prove 
very  attractive  and  very  useful. 

7.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  just  what 
you  refer  to  in  your  next  question.  If 
it  is  inferred  that  the  pigs  weaken  iu  their 
hindquarters  this  condition  is  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  grain  ration.  It  is  natural  for 

(Continued  on  page  665) 


Teat  Cups 
Stay  On  Without  Tying 

EMPIRE  teat  cups  “stay  put  on  cows  with  big  teats  or  small 
teats,  even  or  uneven  udders.  Their  regular,  gentle  action 
is  far  more  effective  than  hand  milking  and  induces  the 
cows  to  give  down  freely.  Mr.  J.  P.  Davis,  Alliance,  Ohio,  says: 

From  all  sections  of  the  country  we 
get  equally  satisfactory  reports  from 
Empire  users.  They  all  agree  that 
Empire  Milking  Machines  cut  dairy 
cost,  insure  cleaner  milk  and  solve 
the  hired  help  problem. 

You,  too,  can  increase  your  herd 
and  handle  it  with  less  help.  Write 
for  catalog  23  and  let  us  arrange 
for  a  demonstration  with  our  local 
dealer. 


“After  three  years  of  Empire  Milker  ser¬ 
vice  with  our  Holstein  herd  we  can  state 
that  it  milks  the  cows  cleaner,  quicker  and 
better  than  hand  milking.  We  consider 
it  a  paying  investment.  One  of  my  sons 
milks  from  22  to  25  cows  in  less  than  an 
hour  with  one  double  unit  and  one  extra 
pail.  It  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  milk  with  the 
Empire,  no  changing  of  teat  cups  for  dif¬ 
ferent  size  teats.  It  is  easy  to  put  teat  cups 
on  and  see  the  machine  put  milk  in  the  pail 
while  the  cows  are  at  perfect  ease.  The 
cleaning  of  parts  is  quickly  and  easily  done. 
We  would  not  think  of  keeping  our  dairy 
without  our  Empire  Milker.” 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 


Also  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream 
Separators  and  Gasoline  Engines 


CHICAGO.  DENVER.  ATLANTA. 
MONTREAL  and  TORONTO,  CANADA 


milking  ivi 
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BeesWori 


for  Nothing 
and  Board 
Themselves 


Beekeeping  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  get- 
ing  something  for  nothing 
,  —  has  ever  been  offered.  You  furnish 
the  hive — they’ll  find  their  own  food,  and 
you  can  sell  their  honey  at  a  big  profit. 

Bees  pay  more  profit  per  dollar  invested 
and  per  square  footoccupied  than  a  dairy  or 
poultry  yard.  The  work  is  easy  if  you  follow 

THE  ROOT  WAY 

Root  appliances  enable  you  to  re¬ 
move  honey  safely  and  easily 
without  disturbing  the  bees.  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  you  everything,  including  the  bees 
and  queens. 

Our  low  beginner's  outfit  will  enable  you 
to  start  right.  Free  advice  to  customers 
at  all  times. 

Free  Book  “Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit” 
tells  all  about  the  fascination  and  profit 
of  beekeeping.  Sent  free  with  our  com¬ 
plete  catalog  of  beekeepers'  supplies. 
Write  for  it  today. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

187  Main  St.  Medina,  Ohio 

Branch  offices,  warehouses  and 
dealers  in  many  important  cities 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 


American 

GALVANIZED 


Steel 

FENCE 

POSTS 


"5 

HERE  is  the  improved 
Steel  Fence  Post  you 
have  been  waiting  for. 
Bigger,  better,  stronger. 
Thicker  material.  Drives 

easily  in  any  soil.  Anchors  sol¬ 
idly.  A  labor  saver.  Heavily 
galvanized  inside  and  out  after 
forming.  A  post  that  will  set¬ 
tle  your  fence-post  problem  for 
good.  See  it  at  your  dealer’s 
and  you  will  be  enthusiastic. 

Send  for  special  book.  Dealers 
everywhere. 

American  Steel  &  Wire 

Chicago  Company 

New  York 


33%  Heavier- 100%  Stronger 


SAVE  LABOR  COST 

BY  USING 

THE  BRASHER  FARM  TOOLS 

SAME  LOCATION  OVER  40  YEARS  _ 

Specializing  in  Small  Gram  mashers,  Wood  Saws,  Plows  etc 
.  THE  IND/TF5TAL  OUTFIT  FIRM. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature.  Prices  on  application.  Some  territory  still  open 

P.  E.  KEN  N  EH  AN  SON  &  CO.,  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. 

- - — -  - 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

% 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 

Hog  Cholera  Problems 

1  would  like  to  know  the  beet  thing  to 
do  with  pigs  as,  to  the  prevention  of  hog 
cholera.  Some  authorities  advise  the  se¬ 
rum  and  virus  treatment,  and  others  say 
that  pigs  do  not  make  good  gains  treated 
mi.  Do  the  experiment  stations  use  serum 
or  virus  on  pigs  or  hogs?  W  hat  should  be 
the  cost  to  treat  a  pig  weighing  50  lbs. 
with  serum  and  virus,  and  how  long  would 
this  be  good  for?  Would  this  have  any 
effect  on  the  breeding  quality  of  the  sows 
if  kept  for  breeding?  e.  w.  y. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

There  is  a-  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  advisability  of  using  the  single  or 
double  treament  as  a  preventive  against 
hog  cholera.  Serum  alone  will  establish 
immunity  for  a  period  varying  from  four 
to  eight  weeks.  It  is  an  agency  that  will 
not.  under  any  circumstances,  introduce 
hog  cholera  into  a  herd,  and  it  often  en¬ 
ables  the  owner  of  the  pigs  to  stamp  out 
the  disease  in  case  an  outbreak  is  encoun¬ 
tered.  TL  double  treatment — that  is.  the 
use  of  serum  and  virus  simultaneously — 


for  the  services  of  the  veterinarian. 

In  case  the  pigs  were  treated  at  this 
(weaning)  age.  it  would  probably  not  af¬ 
fect.  the  breeding  propensities  of  the  herd. 
The  introduction  of  large  amounts  of 
serum  and  the  required  amount  of  virus 
into  mature  animals  oftentimes  depre¬ 
ciates  their  breeding  qualities.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  a  certain  number  of  the  sows  double- 
treated  are  not  regular  and  dependable 
breeders,  and  instances  are  not,  uncommon 
where  abortion  or  failure  tOTJreed  at  all 
has  been  traced  direct  to  the  use  of  the 
double  treatment.  Two  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  breeders  in  the  corn  belt,  who  have 
had  to  do  with  Berkshire  breeding,  re¬ 
cently  admitted  that  they  were  practically 
put  out  of  business  as  a  result  of  using 
the  double  treatment  persistently. 

Rather  than  depend  exclusively  upon 
such  a  preventive  agency  as  serum  to  es¬ 
tablish  immunity  and  vigor  in  a  herd,  one 
can  greatly  increase  the  natural  resist¬ 
ance  of  his  animals  by  letting  them  have 
access  to  forage  crops,  and  keeping  them 
well  supplied  with  mineral  matter,  for  a 
healthy,  regularly  exercised  pig  is  less 
subject  to  infection  than  one  closely  con¬ 
fined  in  filthy  pens  and  inefficiently  nour¬ 
ished  with  sloppy  feeds.  Bj  all  means  I 


would  get  in  touch  with  the  department  at 
Trenton  and  make  sure  that  if  any  emer¬ 
gency  did  arise  I  could  get  hold  of  the 
serum  and  have  it  administered  promptly, 
and  thus  prevent  a  general  outbreak  go¬ 
ing  through  my  herd.  A  communication 
directed  to  Dr.  J.  II.  McNeil,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  at  Trenton, 
N.  J..  will  inform  you  as  to  the  exact  ser¬ 
vices  the  department  is  offering  or  is  in  a 
position  to  render  in  reference  to  hog 
cholera. 


Buckwheat  for  Swine 

How  does  buckwheat  middlings  compare 
with  wheat  middlings  as  a  feed  for  pigs? 
What  is  a  good  feed  for  a  suckling  sow 
and  weaned  pigs?  B.  N.  K. 

Delaware. 

One  ton  of  buckwheat  middlings  carries 
a  total  of  1.532  lbs.  of  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents.  while  one  ton  of  standard  wheat 
middlings  carries  1.386  lbs.  The  white 
flour  middlings,  commonly  known  as  "Red 
Dog  flour,”  carry  1.5S4  lbs.,  yet  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  secure  middlings  of  this 
sort  at  the  present  time.  Thus,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  very  little  difference 
in  the  actual  analysis  of  the  two 
products,  and  generally  the  trade  prefers 
buckwheat  middlings  to  the  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  for  feeding  cows.  With  pigs,  how¬ 
ever.  the  wheat  by-products  are  preferred 
since  there  appears  to  be  a  coarseness 
about  the  buckwheat  middlings  that  irri¬ 
tates  the  digestive  system  of  the  pig  and 
limits  the  amount  that  he  can  digest. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  the  trade  to 


market  a  product  knowu  as  ‘‘buckwheat 
feed"  that  carries  a  high  percentage  of 
buckwheat  hulls,  and  a  ton  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  will  yield  slightly  more  than  900  lbs. 
of  digestible  nutrients.  This  Ts  not  an 
ideal  feed  for  pigs,  and  indigestion  and 
even  gastritis  might  result  from  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  pigs  exclusively  upon  this  material. 

If  buckwheat  middlings  of  a  high  grade 
are  used  in  pig  feeding,  they  should  not 
constitute  more  thau  15  or  20  per  cent  of 
the  ration,  and  they  should  form  a  part 
of  a  ration  made  up  of  corn,  ground  oats 
and  digester  tankage.  Buckwheat  feed 
serves  its  most  useful  prpose  in  rations 
for  dairy  cows  where  bulk  is  a  requisite 
and  where  variety  is  an  important  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  ration. 

A  satisfactory  ration  for  brood  sows 
nursing  pigs  would  be  10O  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal  or  hominy.  200  lbs.  of  ground  oats, 
40  lbs.  of  white  flour  middlings  and  10  lbs. 
of  digester  tankage.  For  weaned  pigs  the 
following  would  be  acceptable  :  100  lbs.  of 
cornmeal:  100  lbs.  of  ground  oats:  100  lbs. 
of  white  flour  middlings  and  15  lbs.  of 
oilmeal.  or  10  lbs.  of  digester  tankage.  If 
skim-juilk  is  available  it  would  increase 
the  value  of  both  of  these  rations,  and 
the  tankage  could  be  omitted  from  either, 
in  case  you  were  able  to  feed  as  much  as 
5  lbs.  of  milk  with  each  pound  of  grain. 
I  would  not  include  any  of  the  buckwheat 
feed  iu  the  ration  for  young  pigs  :  how¬ 
ever,  100  lbs.  of  buckwheat  middlings 
could  replace  100  lbs.  of  oats  in  a  ration 
for  a  sow  suckling  pigs.  Some  buckwheat 
might  also  be  used  with  the  shotes  after 
they  reached  the  weight  of  75  or  100  lbs. 


does  establish  permanent  immunity,  yet 
there  are  disadvantages  which  accom¬ 
pany  this  treatment.  If  it  is  adminis¬ 
tered.  however,  by  a  veterinarian,  and 
used  on  a  healthy  herd  before  there  are 
any  temperatures  among  the  pigs  or  any 
evidences  of  cholera,  direct  losses  are  very 
few.  Instances  are  not  infrequent  where 
the  gaining  propensities  of  the  pigs  have 
been  checked  and  the  breeding  habits  im¬ 
paired  by  the  use  of  the  serum  and  virus. 
Once  one  introduces  the  double  treatment 
iu  his  herd  of  pigs  he  must  continue  its 
use.  for  a  certain  percentage  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  doubly  treated  are  what  we  identify 
as  carriers,  and  would  be  continually  pass¬ 
ing  germs  that  would  infect  animals  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  herd  that  had  not  been 
given  a  similar  treatment .  Oftentimes  hog 
cholera  is  disseminated  by  means  of  a 
farmer  who  immunizes  all  his  animals 
making  a  sale  from  his  herd  to  go  into  an 
untreated  herd. 

The  double  treatment  is  used  at  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  New  Brunswick 
largely  because  the  area  used  for  pasture 
is  almost  contiguous  to  the  serum  produc¬ 
tion  plant  of  Squibb  &  Sou.  and.  further¬ 
more.  the  herd,  being  used  for  experiment¬ 
al  and  demonstration  purposes,  is  visited 
by  a  large  number  of  people  who  might 
easily  be  carriers  of  the  disease.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  that  double  treatment 
cannot  be  administered  to  brood  sows 
nursing  pigs  lest  the  milk  flow  be  checked. 
It  cannot  be  used  on  brood  sows  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  pregnancy  lest  abortion  will  be 
encountered.  The  serum  alone  treatment, 
iu  case  an  outbreak  prevails,  must  be  used 
in  such  instance. 

I  would  not  use  the  double  treatment 
unless  I  were  located  iu  a  section  where  hog 
cholera  persistently  and  regularly  pre¬ 
vailed.  I  would  rather  depend  upon  the 
serum  alone  to  stamp  out  the  disease  once 
it  was  encountered,  and  then  I  would 
clean  up  the  premises,  if  possible,  by  em- 
ploving  every  known  means  of  sanitation 
and  disinfection.  If  1  exhibited  any  hogs 
from  a  herd  not  treated  I  would  surely 
use  the  serum  on  the  show  hogs,  and  like¬ 
wise  they  would  be  quarantined  30  days 
upon  their  return  from  the  circuit.  I 
would  surely  quarantine  all  animals 
brought  into  the  herd  for  a  period  of  30 
davs  disinfect,  the  shipping  crates,  and 
not  vuake  it  a  practice  to  permit  indis¬ 
criminate  tramping  around  in  the  hog  lot 
by  visitors,  even  though  they  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  pork  production.  If  I  used 
the  double  treatment  I  would  prefer  to 
use  if'  just  following  the  weaning  stage ; 
that  is,  if  the  hogs  were  maintained  on 
cholera  infected  premises ;  then  the  pigs, 
when  five  or  six  weeks  old.  would  be 
given  the  serum  treatment,  and  two  weeks 
after  weaning  they  would  be  given  the 
double  treatment.  It  is  believed  that  im¬ 
munity  is  more  stable  if  the  double  treat¬ 
ment  is  delayed  until  the  pigs  are  eating 
solid  food. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Tren¬ 
ton  has  charge  of  the  disease  control  work. 
Unless  their  rules  and  regulations  have 
been  recently  modified  they  will  provide 
veterinarians  for  administering  the  serum, 
or  will,  if  one  insists,  supervise  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  double  treatment,  the 
only  cost  to  the  owner  being  the  actual 
cost  of  the  serum  administered.  It  would 
take  about  20  c.c.  of  serum  for  a  50-lb. 
pig,  and  this  would  cost  in  the  neighbor-, 
hood  of  3c  a  c.c.  Where  a  small  herd  of 
pigs  was  treated  by  a  veterinarian  the 
cost  might  be  excessive,  but  where  a  large 
number  were  treated  the  cost  would  vary 
from  50c  to  $1  a  head.  This  ought  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  both  the  cost  of  the  serum  and 
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Use  the  coupon  and  get  this  book 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
COMPANY 

(Address  the  Atlas  office  nearest  you) 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  ‘‘  CONCRETE 
ON  THE  FARM"  without  cost  or  obligation. 


How  to  Get 

Grade -A  Milk 

Sleek,  healthy  cattle,  protected  from  pests 
and  filth,  scientifically  housed,  fed  and 
watered,  insure  clean  milk. 

Milk  handled  so  that  it  leaves  your  farm 
a 3  sweet  and  pure  as  when  it  came  from 
the  udder  will  bring  Grade-A  prices. 

Do  it  by  clean  methods.  Concrete  is 
easy  to  keep  clean.  Build  with  concrete 
made  of 

Atlas  Portland  Cement 

Concrete  construction  is  time- proof, 
germ-proof,  rodent-proof,  weather¬ 
proof,  repair- proof ;  easy  and  quick 
to  build,  easy  and  quick  to  clean. 

Cow  barns,  milkhouses,  silos,  water  troughs,  feed¬ 
ing  floors  made  of  concrete  mean  stock  protection, 
sanitation,  conservation  and  Grade-A  milk  pro¬ 
duction  at  less  cost  and  less  labor. 

Our  94-page  free  book,  "Concrete  on  the  Farm,” 
is  illustrated  and  contains  simple  plans  and  in¬ 
structions.  It  tells  what  to  build  and  how  to  build 
it  — a  real  THRIFT  book.  Read  it,  get  a  few 
bags  of  Atlas,  do  the  job  yourself  and  enjoy  the 
profits  of  Grade-A  milk. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
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Cows  and  Swine 

(Continued  from  page  663) 

young  pigs  to  carry  a  full  ham,  a  plump 
buttock  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  such 
covering  of  flesh  over  the  shoulder  and 
crops  as  we  would  often  desire.  Pigs  of 
this  age  should  be  given  an  abundance  of 
exercise,  and  if  they  are  supplied  with 
plenty  of  Alfalfa  hay  leaves,  supple¬ 
mented  with  some  mineral  mixture  made 
up  of  ground  limestone,  rock  phosphate, 
sulphur  and  wood  ashes,  you  will  have 
no  trouble  with  paralysis. 

8.  Gentian  is  a  tonic,  but  it  should  not 
be  included  regularly  in  a  ration  for  pigs. 
It  is  useful  in  helping  stunted  pigs  to 
reach  their  normal  development,  for  it 
serves  as  a  brace,  stimulates  their  appe¬ 
tite  and  enables  them  to  consume  more 
food.  I  do  not  think  the  condition  you 
describe  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pigs  were  fed  gentian ;  but  surely  from 
an  economical  standpoint  you  could  not 
afford  to  use  increased  amounts  of  this 
material  fti  your  ration.  A  teaspoonful 
of  gentian  placed  in  the  food  once  a  day 
would  be  sufficient  for  two  pigs  weighing 
40  pounds  apiece,  and  would  correct  dis¬ 
turbances  of  digestion,  improve  the  appe¬ 
tite  and  increase  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juices,  stimulate  contraction  of  the 
stomach  wall  and  prevent  fermentation. 
This  material  should  not  be  fed  regularly, 
and  should  be  considered  as  a  medicine 
rather  than  as  a  food. 

9.  Concerning  the  amount  of  the  min¬ 
eral  mixture  that  pigs  of  various  ages 
should  be  fed,  assuming  that  your  mix¬ 
ture  included  equal  parts  of  salt,  char- 

•  coal,  wood  ashes,  ground  limestone  and 
copperas,  and  you  desired  to  mix  this  in 
with  the  food,  I  would  use  five  pounds  of 
the  mixture  for  each  100  pounds  of  grain 
fed.  The  South  Carolina  rock  phosphate 
would  serve  very  well,  and  the  only 
material  that  I  would  add  would  be  sul¬ 
phur,  and  it  would  be  appropriate  to  use 
quite,  as  much  sulphur  as  you  use  salt, 
and  it  would  sqrve  as  one  of  the  basic 
ingredients.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  build  an  expensive  self-feeder  for  use 
in  supplying  this  mineral  mixture.  It  , 
may  be  supplied  in  an  open  box  and  the 
supply  replenished  from  time  to  time. 
The  pigs  should  have  all  that  they  would 
clean  up  of  this  mixture  for,  in  addition 
to  its  being  low  in  cost,  it  is  satisfying 
and  will  establish  a  more  complete  diges¬ 
tion  and  efficient  assimilation  of  the  con¬ 
centrates  fed. 


best  way  to  give  a  cow  grain — wet  or 
dry?  p.  k. 

Ohio. 

The  residue  from  bakeries  commonly 
called  “cracker  dust”  or  “cooky  waste” 
would  not  be  especially  cheap  feed  at  $2 
per  hundred  pounds.  Generally  such 
materials  contain  all  the  sweepings  from 
the  factory,  and  contain  foreign  material 
that  would  not  be  useful  in  the  mixture. 
Most  of  the  cookies  and  crackers  are 
salted,  and  an  excessive  amount  of  sodium 
chloride  is  objectionable  for  pigs.  If  it 
is. fed  at  a  cost  of  .$40  a  ton,  it  should  be 
mixed  with  other  grain  materials,  such 
as  corn  and  oats,  and  should  not  consti¬ 
tute  the  exclusive  diet  for  a  growing  pig 
or  a  brood  sow.  The  material  would  not 
contain  as  much  carbohydrate  or  as  much 
protein  as  either  middlings  or  oats  and, 
in  case  you  have  skim-milk,  a  useful  mix¬ 
ture  would  be  20  pounds  of  bakery  waste, 
10  pounds  of  cornmeal,  four  pounds  of 
ground  oats,  mixed  with  150  pounds  of 
skim-milk.  I  would  not  supplement  this 
material  with  middlings,  for  there  would 
be  too  much  similarity  in  analysis. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  feeding 
live  or  10  per  cent  of  oilmeal  to  pigs. 
Digester  tankage  carries  more  protein  and 
is  more  concentrated  than  the  oilmeal  and 
therefore  more  desirable,  since  it  is  not 
as  laxative. 

I  would  not  moisten  the  grain  for  a 
dairy  cow.  If  you  are  feeding  moistened 
beet  pulp,  then  it  is  allowable  to  mix  the 
grain  with  the  moistened  pulp,  or  if  you 
are  feeding  silage  there  are  advantages 
in  mixing  the  grain  with  the  silage,  in 
order  that  the  mess  will  be  cleaned  up 
with  greater  relish  by  the  cow.  The 
mere,  wetting  of  dry  grain  and  feeding 
this  in  the  form  of  a  slop  has  no  merit, 
and  it  is  believed  that  regurgitation,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  chewing  of  the  cud,  is 
less  efficient  with  cattle  where  the  grains 
are  mixed  with  a  lot  of  water.  In  other 
words,  a  cow  should  eat  her  food  rather 
than  drink  it,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
eat  more  rapidly  where  the  food  is 
moistened. 


Feeding  Questions 

1.  Do  yon  consider  flint  corn  as  good 
for  feeding  hogs  as  dent  corn?  2.  What 
is  the  value  of  potatoes  as  a  hog  feed 
when  corn  costs  $3  per  cwt.?  3.  What 
is  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  as  a 
horse  feed  when  oats  cost  90  cents  per 
bushel?  4.  What  is  the  value  of  carrots 
under  the  same  circumstances?  5.  What 
would  you  consider  white  turnips  worth 
as  a  hog  feed?  6.  Would  you  consider 
corn  and  cob  meal  a  safe  feed  for  breeding 
stock,  fed  in  conjunction  with  other  feeds, 
of  course?  e.  m.  w. 

North  Haven,  Conn. 

1.  There  is  very  little,  if  any,  difference 
in  the  feeding  value  of  flint  corn  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  dent  varieties.  Within 
certain  restricted  areas  the  flint  corn 
reaches  maturity  during  a  shorter  grow¬ 
ing  season,  and  generally  is  more  apt  to 
be  matured  at  harvesting  time  than  the 
dent  varieties.  Furthermore,  the  flint 
corn  is  harder  and  scarcely  as  palatable 
as  dent  corn,  which,  no  doubt,  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  live  stock  generally  pre¬ 
fer  the  dent  corn  to  the  harder  flint 
variety. 

.2.  One  ton  of  potatoes  carries  342  lbs. 
of  digestible  nutrients,  while  one  ton  of 
corn  carries  1,714  lbs.  Hence  one  pound 
of  cornmeal  would  contain  as  much  di¬ 
gestible  material  as  five  pounds  of  pota¬ 
toes.  With  corn  selling  for  $3  per  100 
lbs.  you  could  afford  to  pay  00c  per  100 
lbs.  or  36e  per  bu.  for  potatoes  as  a  pig 
feed.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  corn  supplies  this  digestible  material 
in  a  concentrated  form,  while  potatoes 
carry  a  high  percentage  of  moisture,  and 
serve  their  best  purpose  as  an  appetizer 
rather  than  as  a  real  source  of  food 
nutrients. 

.3.  On  the  same  basis  one  ton  of  oats 
will  yield  1,408  lbs.  of  digestible  nu¬ 
trients.  or  one  pound  of  oats  would  be 
equal  in  feeding  value  to  414  lbs.  of  pota¬ 
toes.  With  oats  at  90c  per  bu.  or  $2.70 
per  100  lbs.,  you  could  pay  slightly  more 
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than  60c  per  100  lbs.  for  potatoes,  which ' 
would  be  about  36c  per  bu. 

4.  jOne  ton  of  carrots  will  yield  a  total 
of  198  lbs.,  of  digestible  nutrients,  as 

w’th  342  for  a  ton  of  potatoes. 
At  $1_  a  ton  100  lbs.  of  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  in  potatoes  would  cost  $3  51,  as 
against  $0.06  for  the  same  amount  in 
carrots.  One  pound  of  potatoes  is  almost 
equal  in  feeding  value  to  two  pounds  of 
carrots,  based  strictly  upon  analysis,  yet 
carrots  are  better  suited  for  feeding 
horses  than  potatoes,  being  more  palat¬ 
able  and  more  succulent. 

5.  Rutabagas  are  not  very  valuable  as 
a  feed  for  hogs.  Even  at  $5  a  ton  100 
lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients  in  rutabagas 
would  cost  $2.66. 

6.  Corn  and  cob  meal  is  a  safe  feed  for 
cattle,  but  it  is  not  at  all  suited  for 
horses,  sheep  or  swine.  There  is  no  feed¬ 
ing  value  in  corncobs  and  they  only 
supply  bulk  to  the  ration.  This  quality 
is  not  essential  or  desired  in  feeding  ra¬ 
tions  for  horses  and  pigs.  Corn  and  cob 
meal,  buckwheat  middlings  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  make  a  very  useful  combination 
for  milch  cows,  but  I  would  not,  under 
any  cix-cumstances,  feed  any  other  class 
of  live  stock  on  this  material.  Coi-ncobs 
are  often  responsible  for  colic  among 
horses,  and  corn  and  cob  meal  is  not 
relished  at  all  by  pigs,  who  apparently 
appreciate  the  fact  that  corncobs  do  not 
contain  digestible  nutrients. 


“Do  you  think  that  you  could  milk  10 
cows  running?”  asked  the  dairyman  of 
the  new  hand.  The  professed  handy  man 
said  he  didn’t  think  he  could,  but  he 
might  manage  it  if  they  stood  still.  “Well, 
there’s  the  bucket,  and  stool,”  said  the 
herd-owner ;  “go  down  to  the  yard  and 
have  a  try.  I’ll  see  you  by-aud-by.  Later 
on  he  found  the  new  hand  despondent  and 
distressed.  “It’s  no  use,  boss.  The  stool 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  big  enough  ;  anyhow, 
I  can't  make  the  cows  sit  on  it.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Australasian. 


Hen-eating  Pig;  Fattening  for  Pork 

I  have  a  pig-  (Chester  White  crossed 
with  Yorkshire)  that  eats  hens.  The 
hens  get  in  the  pigpen.  Is  there  any 
cure  for  this?  I  am  going  to  raise  three 
pigs  this  Spring  for  pork  to  sell  next 
Fall.  The  pigs  will  be  six  weeks  old  in 
May.  What  would  you  advise  for  ra¬ 
tions?  They  are  Chester  Whites  crossed 
with  the  large  type  Yorkshire.  p.  m.  k. 

West  Hartland,  Conn. 

1.  It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  control 
a  habit  once  contracted  by  pigs  of  eating 
chickens.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  depraved  appetite,  but  rather 
one  of  habit,  and  very  little  can  be  done 
to  check  the  evil.  I  have  known  instances 
where  a  piece  of  leather  about  6x8  inches 
was  fastened  by  means  of  hog  rings  to 
the  sow’s  ears,  and  permitted  to  hang  in 
such  a  way  that  she  would  be  partially 
blinded  and  unable  to  see  or  grab  the 
chickens.  Clearly  the  best  means  of 
solving  this  problem  would  be  to  dispose 
of  the  sow  in  question  for  pork,  for  thei-e 
is  very  little  hope  that  she  would  ever 
be  cured  of  the  evil. 

2.  As  for  a  ration  for  young  pigs  six 
weeks  old.  let  me  say  that  I  prefer  not 
to  wean  the  pigs  at.  this  age,  but  find 
that  they  can  be  fed  more  economically 
if  they  are  left  nursing  the  sow  until 
they  are  nine  or  10  weeks  old.  A  ration 
made  up  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal, 
ground  oats  and  white  middlings,  with 
five  per  cent  of  digester  tankage  added, 
would  be  very  well  suited  for  such  use. 
Cracked  corn  sprinkled  with  oilmeal  and 
oat  middlings  is  also  very  palatable,  and 
could  be  supplied  the  pigs  in  reasonable 
quantities  during  the  time  that  they  were 
weaning.  A  pig  will  nibble  away  at  this 
mixture  when  lie  is  three  or  four  weeks 
old  and  if  there  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  feed  in  this*  way  weaning  will  be  a 
very  easy  procedure  and  the  pigs  will  not 
miss  the  milk  from  their  dam.  If  you 
had  any  area  that  could  be  seeded  with 
a  forage  crop  you  would  find  your  gains 
would  be  less  expensive,  and  your  pigs 
would  be  more  healthy  and  hearty  if 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  foraging  on 
an  area  of  even  small  size  rather  than 
be  confined  in  a  small  pen.  After  the  pigs 
weigh  75  pounds  the  middlings  and  the 
bxilk  of  the  oats  could  be  taken  from  the 
ration,  and  the  pigs  fattened  on  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  nine  parts  of  corn  aud  one  part 
of  digester  tankage. 
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AIR-cured  hay  has  the  greatest 
value,  whether  you  sell  it  or 
use  it  on  your  farm  for  feed. 
The  hay  cures  better  and  holds  its 
color.  The  leaves  do  not  become 
brittle  and  fall  off  so  rapidly.  There 
is  less  loss  in  handling.  The  hay 
keeps  better  in  the  mow,  stack  or 
bale.  * 

You  can  make  hay  Nature’s  V/ay 
— air-cure  it — by  using  the  Dain  System — 
a  simple  method  that  is  revolutionizing 
the  hay-making  business.  This  requires 
only  the  use  of  a  Dain  System  Rake.  You 
can  follow  the  mower  closely  with  the 
Dain  System  Rake — turn  the  hay  while 
the  leaves  are  still  active,  delivering  it  in 
medium-size  windrows  on  clean,  dried-out. 
stubble.  When  the  mower  passes  over  the 
field  the  heads  of  the  hay  fall  back.  Rak¬ 
ing  against  the  heads  places  the  bulk  of 
the  leaves  on  the  inside  where  they  can¬ 


not  sun-scorch,  and  the  stems  outside,  In¬ 
suring  thorough  evaporation  of  moisture. 

By  adjusting  the  angle  of  the  teeth, 

the  density  of  the  windrow  is  controlled, 
allowing  free  circulation  of  air.  AND  THE 
DAIN  SYSTEM  RAKE  HAS  THE 
WIDEST  RANGE  OF  TOOTH  AD¬ 
JUSTMENT. 

It  is  an  easy  rake  to  operate.  You 

can  put  machine  in  and  out  of  gear,  change 
the  angle  of  the  teeth  and  raise  or  lower 
the  raking  head  with  levers  that  are  easily 
accessible  from  the  seat. 

The  Dain  System  Rake  has  un¬ 
usual  capacity.  This  is  made  possible  by 
the  high  steel  arch  and  an  exclusive  feature 
—the  inclined  frame,  which  is  highest 
at  the  point  where  the  windrow  is  largest. 

The  Dain  System  Rake  is  enabling 
thousands  of  farmers  to  make  hay  that 
grades  high.  Get  this  extra  profit  out 
of  your  hay  land  by  employing  the  Dain 
System  of  air-curing  hay. 


JOHNaSSDEERE 

DAIN  SYSTEM  RAKE 


Feeding  Bakery  Waste 

Are  cookies  aud  crackers  at  two  ceuts 
a  pound  good  hog  feed  for  fattening  and 
young  growing  pigs,  mixed  with  milk  and 
water  to  a  thick  slop?  I  can  get  plenty 
of  these  stale  cookies  for  feed.  Some 
neighbors  do  not  think  much  of  them 
They  say  that  they  prefer  middlings  at 
$3  a  hundred.  I  have  been  feeding  them 
for  some  time  and  I  like  them  better. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  mix  them  with 
other  feed?  I  can  got  any  kii  1.  What 
do  you  think  of  feeding  a  handful  of 
oilmeal  in  their  feed  to  these  pigs,  live 
months  old,  each  feed?  Which  is  the 


Free  Books 

“The  Dain  System  of  Air-Curing 
Hay”— 12  pages  describing  a  simple 
method  that  is  revolutionizing  the 
hay-making  business. 

“Better  Farm  Implements  and  How 
to  Use  Them”— a  big,  156-page  book 
containing  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  also  describing  a  full  lineofhay- 
making  tools,  including: 

Mower*  Hay  Stackers 

Side-Delivery  Rakes  Hay  Loaders 
Dump  Rakes  Motor  Presses 

Sweep  Rakes  Horse-Power  Presses 

and  practically  every  tool  required  on 
the  farm.  V/rite  today  f~—  your  copy. 
Ask  for  package  DR— 131. 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILL 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


TMt  TXAOC  MAM  Of  QUAL/TV 
mam  r  A«o«s  or  good  Miaeni 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  best  possible  proof  of  Larro- 
Feed’s  value  is  the  eagerness  with 
which  cows  devour  it.  They  take 
to  Larro-Feed  with  a  relish.  Every 
morsel  is  greedily  consumed.  A  full 
milk  flow  is  assured. 

The  Reason  for  this  Preference 

Larro-Feed  possesses  that  quality 
which  so  many  rations  lack— palata- 
bility.  A  cow  will  not  eat  a  feed  which 
is  ill-flavored  and  unpleasant.  She  is 
just  as  particular  as  a  human  being 
when  it  comes  to  the  palatableness  of 
food.  She  finds  her  taste  satisfied  by 
succulent,  appetizing  Larro-Feed. 

Besides  being  exceptionally  pala¬ 
table,  Larro-Feed  is  good  for  your 
cows.  It  keeps  them  in  perfect  health. 
It  contains  the  necessary  bulk,  is 
easily  digested,  keeps  the  cows  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  best  of  condition,  and 
contains  just  the  proper  proportions 
of  protein  and  carbohydrates  to  pro¬ 
mote  maximum  milk  production 


LARROWE 

PRODUCTS 


lam  still  feeding  Larro- 
Feed.  It  is  the  best  ready 
ration  dairy  feed  that  I 
have  ever  used . 

J.  H.  Keilman 
The  Keilman  Farm 
Barnesville,  Pa. 


Your  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  on 
Money-Back  Basis 


THE  READY  RATION  FOR 


Larro-Feed  has  increased  the  milk 
flow  of  the  herds  of  thousands  of 
dairymen.  Begin  ri&ht  now  to  give 
your  cows  this  palatable  feed.  Pre¬ 
serve  their  health,  prolong  the  milk¬ 
ing  period,  and  get  more  milk  and 
hip&er  profits.  All  this  is  included  in 
the  Larro  guarantee. 

Order  a  supply  of  Larro-Feed  from 
your  local  dealer  today.  Write  us  if 
you  don’t  know  where  to  get  it. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 
1704  Larrowe  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 


./hneruMTX 
|  Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


n 

On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
I  cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 

milk.  .Whether  dairy  ia  large  or 
small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  BoxS07S  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Shear  200  to  400  Sheep  a  Day 

with  a  Stewart  Little  Wonder.  It  consists  of 

2  Stewart  Power  Shearing  Ma¬ 
chines;  2  Stewart  wide  shears; 

12  combs  (lower  knife);  24  cut¬ 
ters  (upper  knife). 

1  power  grinder  for  sharpening 
combs  and  cutters. 


lump  Jaw 


n 

■  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat 
I  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoiorm 

I  Sold  for  $2.50  a  bottle  under  a  positive 
I  guarantee  since  1896  —  your  money  re- 

■  \f untied  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for 

I  FLEMING’S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

Ka  book  of  197  ijiiccs  and  67  illustrations.  It  ia  FREE. 

FLEMINC  BROS., Cb«misl*,S00  Onion  Stock  Tarts,  Chicago 


1—2  h.  p.  Little  Wonder  Gasoline 
Engine— high  tension  magneto. 

Engine  may  be  used  for  other  work  after 
shearing.  Price  of  complete  outfit  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  $163.20.  If  not  convenient 
to  remit  in  full  send  10%  with  order  and 
pay  balance  on  arrival.  Return  for  full 
refund  including  freight,  if  not  satisfied. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANV 
Dopt-  C*I4I,  12th  St.  and  Central  Avo.,  Chicago,  III. 


ReicharcTs  Digester  Tankage 
at  a  Big  Reduction 

will  enable  you  to  produce  hogs  at  a  big  profit. 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 
when  added  to  a  grain  ration  at  the  rate  of  1 0  °/o  will 
cut  the  food  cost  of  growing  hogs  49  according 

to  U.  S.  Government  reports. 

Made  from  selected  materials, 
sweet,  clean  and  wholesome. 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  revised  price  list,  free  booklet  and  sample. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

15  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown.  Pa-o 


Bad  Flavor  In  Cream 

I  notice  on  page  334  that  A.  N.  B.  com¬ 
plains  of  a  strong  smell  in  butter.  Under 
almost  identical  conditions,  I  have  good 
success  by  following  this  method  :  I  keep 
tlu  cream  in  a  cool  place  until  there  is 
enough  for  a  churning.  Then  I  bring  it 
to  the  kitchen  until  it  thickens,  stir  fre¬ 
quently.  so  it  will  ripen  evenly.  The 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  this :  Never 
put  a  tight  cover  on  the  cream  crock.  I 
have  kept  cream  perfectly  sweet  for  a 
week,  with  a  napkin  covered  over  the 
crock,  while  I  have  had  it  develop  had 
odors  in  six  hours,  if  covered  with  a 
plate.  M.  J.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  a  good  plan  not  to  cover  the  cream 
vessel  tightly  until  the  cream  has  become 
cooled.  After  this  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  bad  flavor  should  develop  in  the  cream 
if  the  container  is  kept  covered,  not  if  the 
milk  and  cream  has  been  produced  and 
handled  in  a  thoroughly  cleanly  manner. 

H.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Freshening  Heifer 

What  I  want  is  advice  about  a  cow 
feed.  I  have  cornstalks,  no  hay,  for  my 
cow ;  first  calf  expected  now  any  day.  I 
have  been  feeding  all  Winter  21/£  quarts 
of  bran  mornings,  and  add  a  handful  of 
oilmeal  evenings,  scalded,  and  10  quarts 
of  water  added.  This  is  what  she  will 
clean  up  at  a  feeding;  is  in  excellent 
shape,  2 V.  years  old,  fair  size,  Jersey  and 
Guernsey.  I  have  enough  stalks  till  pas¬ 
ture  ;  can  buy  bran,  middlings,  ground 
oats,  cornmeal.  gluten,  cottonseed  meal, 
oilmeal  and  ground  Alfalfa.  I  would  like 
a  balanced  ration  with  stalks  and  what  to 
add  or  deduct  when  she  goes  in  pasture, 
how  much  to  feed  at  a  meal,  how  many 
feeds  per  day.  and  how  to  feed — dry,  slop 
or  for  a  di’iuk.  J.  J.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

Feed  all  the  cornstalks  the  heifer  will 
clean  up.  Both  bran  aud  oilmeal  are  ex¬ 
cellent  to  feed  a  cow  just  before  freshen¬ 
ing.  After  the  heifer  freshens  give  her  a 
hot  bran  mash  ( 14  peck  bran)  twice  a 
day  for  two  days  and  then  gradually  work 
her  on  to  a  grain  ration  of  two  parts  by 
weight  of  bran,  one  part  cornmeal.  two 
parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  oilmeal 
and  one  part  gluten  feed.  Add  1  lb.  of 
salt  for  each  i00  lbs.  of  feed  mixed  up. 
Feed  grain  morning  aud  night.  Feed  dry. 
In  two  weeks’  time,  if  cow's  udder  comes 
on  in  good  shape,  you  should  he  feeding 
1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  3  to  3^4  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  daily.  When  cow  goes  on 
pasture  drop  out  the  oil  meal  aud  one 
part  of  the  cottonseed  meal.  If  pasture 
is  good  the  cow  will  need  little  or  no 
grain  until  such  time  as  pasture  dries  up 
and  flies  come  on.  H.  F.  J. 


Improving  a  Ration 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
a  mixed  dairy,  milking  from  IS  to  40  lbs. 
a  day?  I  have  ‘been  feeding  100  lbs  mo¬ 
lasses  feed.  100  lbs.  dairy  feed.  125  lbs. 
gluten.  50  lbs.  cottonseed,  and  all  the 
Timothy  aud  Iled-top  they  will  clean  up, 
giving  1  lb.  of  grain  to  2*4  lbs.  of  milk. 
Is  the  molasses  feed  worth  $40.  or  would 
I  better  get  hominy  at  $65  instead.  I 
cannot  get  oil  meal ;  can  get  ground  oats 
at  $60.  Being  a  little  short  of  hay  could 
I  feed  a  little  heavier  on  grain  and  less 
hay  with  as  good  results?  Timothy  hay 
is  $18  per  ton  and  bad  roads  to  haul. 

New  York.  a.  l.  it. 

Timothy  hay  is  very  poor  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Your  grain  l’ation  is  too  low  in 
protein  to  feed  with  Timothy  hay.  Make 
your  ration  100  lbs.  molasses  feed  200 
ibs.  dairy  feed.  200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  and 
200  lbs.  of  cottonseed  feed.  You  should 
get  some  more  hay  if  possible  and  try 
to  get  hold  of  some  clover.  A  pound  of 
grain  to  21/*  lbs.  of  milk  is  a  great  plenty. 

H.  F.  J. 


Stone  for  Silo  Building 

Is  stone  a  suitable  material  for  a  silo? 
1  have  stone  and  sand  on  the  farm,  short 
haul.  I  wish  to  know  thickness  of  wall, 
etc.  c.  E.  B. 

Butler,  Pa. 

A  stone  silo  with  walls  about  a  foot 
thick  will  make  a  very  practical  and 
durable  ouc.  It  should,  of  course,  be  plas¬ 
tered  on  the  inside  with  a  rich  cement 
and  sand  mixture  in  order  to  make  the 
walls  perfectly  smooth.  ii.  F.  J. 


Preventing  Bitter  Milk 

Tn  a  recent  issue  I  see  two  questions 
regarding  bitter  milk,  and  as  I  have  had 
the  same  experience  would  like  to  tell 
yon  what  has  always  stopped  it.  We 
strain  the  milk  in  pail,  then  set  it  in  a 
kettle  of  hot  water  until  it  reaches  about 
80  degrees  by  thermometer,  when  we  pour 
it  in  basin  or  pan  and  set  it  in  as  cool  a 
place  as  we  have,  and  never  have  bitter 
milk  or  cream  if  we  keep  it  a  week  or 
more.  I  have  let  it  freeze  this  Winter, 
and  the  day  before  I  wanted  to  churn 
warm  it  to  80  or  00  by  setting  in  hot 
water  and  stir  through  the  day  occasion¬ 
ally.  We  have  never  had  a  cow  give 
hitter  milk  so  long  before  freshening  as 
II.  H.  B.  of  Massachusetts  complains  of. 
and  I  am  sure  if  he  would  scald  milk 
he  would  have  no  trouble.  M.T5.  H. 

Hector,  N.  Y. 
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Healthy  Teats, 
and  Udder  ■ 

HELP  THE  MILK  FLOW  S 

■ 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  the  milk  ■ 
flow  falls  off  if  a  cow  is  troubled  with  ■ 
a  diseased  or  irritated  condition  of  ■ 
the  teats  or  udder?  ■ 

You  can  save  your  cows  all  such  an-  “ 
noyance  and  keep  the  milk  produo-  * 
tionup  to  normal  by  keeping  on  hand  ™ 
constantly  a  package  of  Bag  Balm,  ™ 
the  great  healing  ointment.  Its  pen¬ 
etrating  and  healing  properties  are 
so  prompt  and  positive  that  you  need 
have  no  udder  troubles  in- any  of 
your  cows. 

Caked  Bag  is  quickly  relieved  and 
eliminated  by  applying  Bag  Balm. 

Be  sure  to  have  a  package  on  hand 
when  cows  freshen.  Very  valuable 
in  treating  Bunches,  too* 

Sold  in  liberal  6oc  packages  by 
feed  dealers  and  druggists. 

Send  for  free  booklet, 

'•Dairy  Wrinkles " 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  . 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


■ 

■ 


■  • 


Retained  After-birth 


Cows  can  be  made  to  clean  easily 
without  using  force. 

When  cows  do  not  clean  properly  after 
Calving,  it  indicates  a  germ  infection  which 
is  likely  to  run  through  the  entire  herd  and 
result  in  Abortion  and  Barrenness. 

The  after-birth  should  be  removed  at  once 
without  force  by  means  of  the  B-K  douche 
and  the  cow  treated  to  prevent  her  becoming 
an  aborter  or  sterile.  Authorities  state  that 
while  there  is  no  absolute  cure  for  abortion 
and  sterility,  nevertheless  the  infection  can 
be  controlled  by  prompt  treatment  and  the 
animal  saved  for  successful  breeding. 

B-K  is  scientifically  correct  for  this  work. 
Used  as  a  douche  for  the  uterus,  it  quickly 
brings  the  after-birth,  dissolves  the  slimy 
albuminous  matter,  kills  the  germs,  stops 
discharges  and  controls  the  infection.  ii-K 
does  not  cause  straining,  but  is  soothing  and 
heals  the  tissues. 

Send  for  “evidence”  and  free  Bulletin  NTo. 
52  “Contagious  Abortion.”  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  B-K  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2784  S.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


0-K.  •  JJ'K.  •  P’K  •  P-K  *  'P-K'P-K 


PREVENT 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINATE 

WITH 


Blacldegoids 


OR 

Germ-Free  Blackleg  Vaccine 

(Aggressin) 

WRITE  FOB  FREE  BOOKLETS. _ 

animal  industry  department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT  MICH. 


MANUA4  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS,  by 
W.  A.S.ocking;  an  excellent  dairy 
book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  .Yorker 
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U  he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Rheumatism  and  Other  Troubles 


An  Afflicted  Man;  a  Liniment 

T  have  sciatic  rheumatism  which  af¬ 
fected  my  hips  and  back  for  20  years 
four  or  five  times  a  year.  Last  Fall  it 
left  my  back  and  went  to  my  feet  and 
hands,  also  the  point  of  my  shoulders. 
It  makes  me  lame  if  I  even  walk.  I 
have  taken  a  lot  of  medicine  for  it,  with 
very  little  use.  Good  appetite;  my  living 
is  mostly  milk  and  broad,  no  pies  or 
cakes.  The  pain  keeps  all  the  time  mov¬ 
ing.  Could  you  give  me  a  strong,  pene¬ 
trating  liniment  that  would  stop  the 
pain,  and  not  burn  or  blister  flesh ? 

Ontario.  f.  n. 

It  is  said  that  the  lawyer  who  con- 
*  ducts  his  own  case  in  litigation  has  a 
fool  for  a  client;  it  is  at  least  equally 


Avoid  the  use  of  towels  or  bed  linen  with¬ 
out  sterilization  after  anyone,  no  matter 
how  circumspect  they  have  always  been. 
If  the  trouble  is  contracted,  change  the 
underwear  daily,  boiling  all  that  is  re¬ 
moved  very  thoroughly,  the  same  method 
being  used  with  bed  linen  at  least  'every 
other  day.  Wear  close-knit  long-sleeved 
underwear  to  protect  outer  clothing  from 
infection.  If  the  first  scattering  eruption 
is  painted  daily  with  iodine  the  trouble 
usually  goes  no  further.  The  organism 
seems  to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature  and  is 
destroyed  by  frequent  sponging  with  pure 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  twice  or  three  times 
daily  at  least.  Iodine  keeps  it  in  control, 
but  cannot  be  used  often  enough  or  long 
enough  if  large  areas  are  involved,  as  it 


is  too  severe.  Au  ointment  of  zinc  has 
also  been  of  value,  bur,  should  be  prepared 
by  a  physician,  and  its  use  is  destructive 
to  the  further  neat  appearance  of  under¬ 
clothing.  Young  children  do  not  seem  to 
mind  the  trouble  as  much  as  do  adults. 
The  eruption  seems  more  violent  in  form 
the  older  the  victim  is.  Early  treatment 
is  best,  and  it  should  not  be  suspended 
for  a  week  or  two  after  all  symptoms  have 
disappeared,  or  it  may  recur,  when  the 
latter  form  seems  worse  than  the  first. 

CORKKS  1*0  \  DENT. 

In  reply  to  I.  ('.  and  M.  B.  17. ,  on  page 
40,  there  is  a  skin  disease  that  comes  un¬ 
der  scabies  because  it  is  caused  by  a  mite, 
though  it  is  not  the  true  scabies  or  itch. 
This  form  of  itch  is  characterized  by  pus¬ 
tules  or  small  boils  filled  with  pus.  The 
mite  may  be  killed  by  washing  the  parts 
with  a  solution  of  bichloride,  when  the 
skin  will  heal  in  a  few  days.  This  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  very  prevalent  in  our 
schools,  for  the  most  part  being  new  to 


667 

our  physicians  '  >ne  young  doctor,  who 
said  it  looked  like  smallpox  to  him, 
sent  away  virus  to  be  examined.  The  re¬ 
port  was  as  above.  With  me  the  treat¬ 
ment  was  a  perfect  success,  though  I  had 
suffered  with  the  pustules  several  months 
and  been  under  a  good  deal  of  expense 
for  physicians,  not  to  mention  terrible 
mental  distress,  not  knowing  just  what  I 
had  picked  up.  The  bichloride  being  a 
form  of  mercury,  it  would  probably  be 
best  not  to  wash  a  large  area  of  the  body 
at  once,  but  to  treat  a  small  local  place 
at  a  time  if  the  disease  covers  any  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  the  body. 

Washington.  Elizabeth  haddix. 


Mai  d:  “Well,  did  you  get  the  secre¬ 
tarial  job?  *  Ethel :  “No.  The  man  said 
I  couldn’t  spell,  couldn’t  write  on  tin* 
typewriter  accurately,  and  my  stenog¬ 
raphy  was  a  joke.”  “What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?”  "Take  a  Gevernment 
job. ' ’ — M elbou rue  Aust ra lasia n. 


true  that  a  doctor  who  prescribes  by  mail 
for  a  ease  that  he  has  never  seeu  has  a 
fool  for  a  patient,  and,  to  make  a  fair 
distribution  of  these  chargee  of  folly,  the 
patient  may  feel  sure  that  he. has  a  fool 
for  a  physician.  It  is  to  escape  this  just 
charge  against  a  long  distance  physician 
that  the  writer  refuses  to  answer  medical 
questions  in  these  columns,  except  as 
they  are  of  entirely  general  application 
or  pertain  to  some  of  the  lower  animals. 
th<“  health  of  which  is  not  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  as  to  make  errors 
in  diagnosis'  and  treatment  a  serious 
thing.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  sufferer 
to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  his  con¬ 
dition,  and  then  to  give  it  a  definite  name 
that  would  enable  a  stranger  to  know 
just  what  that  condition  was,  and  then, 
finally,  to  exclude  all  other  conditions 
that  might  have  a  very  important  bearing 
upon  the  one  complained  of,  it  would  be 
possible  to  prescribe  intelligently  by  mail. 
Unfortunately,  however,  these  things  are 
impossible,  and  so  the  above  statements 
as  to  mail  order  medication  are  none  too 
harsh. 

All  this  is  said,  not  in  direct  reply  to  J 
the  above  request  for  the  formula  of  a 
good  liniment,  for  it  is  possible  to  give 
that,  but  to  discourage  any  who  may  read 
this  from  asking  for  medical  advice.  The 
writer  cannot  disclaim  some  knowledge 
of  disease  and  medicine,  for  he  spent  a 
considerable  number  of  years  as  a  coun¬ 
try  physician  and  is  still  engaged  to  some 
extent  in  the  work  of  a  sanitarian,  but 
he  has  a  too  keen  sense  of  the  limitations 
of  medicine  and  a  too  whole-hearted  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  advertising  quack  to  wish 
to  place  himself  in  an  untenable  position. 
But  as  to  a  formula  for  “a  strong,  pene¬ 
trating  liniment”  that  will  stop  pain, 
there  are  many  formulas  of  greater  or 
less  value,  various  combinations  of  a  few 
well-known  remedies  being  used.  The 
value  of  liniments  depends  largely  upon 
their  irritant  action  upon  the  shin,  since 
there  is  little  absorption  through  the  skin 
of  any  drug  thus  applied,  and  upon  the 
friction  with  which  they  are  applied.  It 
is  probably  not  untrue,  also,  to  say  that 
their  value  is  enhanced  if  considerable 
faith  in  their  virtues  is  held. 

A  generally  useful,  and  inexpensive, 
liniment  which  will  probably  do  all  that 
any  liniment  will  do  may  be  made  by 
adding  to  one  pint  of  turpentine  a  dram 
of  fluid  extract  of  capsicum,  au  ounce  of 
chloroform,  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  and 
an  ounce  of  olive  or  flaxseed  oil.  This 
will  not  blister  unless  too  closely  covered. 

A  stronger  liniment,  but  one  not  so  safe 
or  generally  useful  as  tin*  above,  may  be 
made  by  mixing  two  drains  eaeli  of  tinc¬ 
ture  aconite,  tinct.  capsicum,  spirits 
camphor  and  chloroform.  To  this  mix¬ 
ture  add  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine  and  one  dram  of  oil  of  mustard,  and, 
finally,  enough  sweet  oil  to  make  four 
ounces  in  all.  Mark  this  “Strong,”  to 
be  used  with  u  little  care.  m.  b.  n. 

An  Epidemic  of  Skin  Disease 

"Regarding  the  complaint  of  .T.  0.  of 
New  York,  on  page  40,  I  would  say  that 
there  .seems  to  be  an  epidemic  of  similar 
troubles  in  the  State.  It  seems  to  have 
come  from  industrial  centers  where  am¬ 
munition  faetor.v  workers  have  congregat¬ 
ed.  and  has  been  variously  called  “Italian 
itch,”  “Jersey  itch,”  “prairie  itch,”  etc. 
Doctors  have  not  identified  it  promptly, 
and  while  experimenting  with  it  the 
trouble  has  spread  rapidly,  involving  some 
whole  communities,  and  many  people  who 
never  thought  to  have  this  trouble  laid 
at  their  door.  Some  health  officers  have 
wisely  quarantined  the  victims  until 
cured. 

.Most  doctors  have  assumed  that  the  or¬ 
ganism  causing  the  trouble  was  an  animal 
organism  working  underneath  tin*  skin. 
The  usual  remedies  for  troubles  of  this 
sort,  siu-h  as  sulphur  ointments,  ungueu- 
t.um  and  others,  have  not  been  effective, 
but  have  rather  spread  the  trouble  over 
increased  areas.  The  usual  symptoms  have 
been  au  eruption  on  thighs,  upper  arms 
ami  in  groin,  armpits  or  hack  of  the  knees, 
at  first  resembling  scattered  pimples  or 
pustules.  Later  on  a  fine  mealy  or  gran¬ 
ulated  appearance  is  assumed,  with  bright 
red  color,  and  intolerable  itching  and 
burning  sensations,  these  symptoms  oc¬ 
curring  mainly  at  night  or  when  in  a 
warm  room.  When  it  is  considered  that 
J.  (  .  has  spent  $400  unsuccessfully  in 
combating  his  trouble,  the  importance  of 
prevention  or  very  early  treatment  is  seen. 


acts ! 


BEFORE  you  buy  any  tractor  you  have  every  right  to  say  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer:  “Show  me  what  the  USERS  of  your  tractor  have  to  say. 
Show  me  that  it  has  already  proved  itself  economical  and  practical  in  every¬ 
day  work.  Show  me  the  figures  your  users  have  given  you  so  that  I  may 
figure  costs  and  so  determine  why  1  should  own  one  of  your  tractors.’* 

Here,  then,  is  part  of  one  of  the  large  number  of  letters  constantly  received 
from  farmers  telling  us  what  their  Cleveland  Tractors  do  for  them. 


The  largest  producers  of  track- laying  tractors  in  the  world 

Cleveland  Tractor 


Tt*  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


1 9009  Euclid  Ave. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


fo  begin  with,  1  used  my  Cleveland 
Tractor  to  plow  about  305  acres  during 
1918  and  used  double  discs,  twro  60  tooth 
harrows  and  a  heavy  wooden  drag  on  one 
load  for  fitting. 

When  I  plowed  1  covered  from  eight  to 
ten  acres  a  day  with  a  two-bottom  gang 
and  covered  about  40  acres  a  day  wuth 
the  harrows. 

I  harvested  1  50  acres  of  w’heat  and  oats 
at  2  5  acres  per  day. 

In  July  I  used  the  Cleveland  in  loading 
hay,  and  got  in  the  crop  from  1 40  acres  at 
the  rate  of  about  35  tons  a  day. 


Besides  these  things,  1  used  my  Cleveland 
for  a  great  many  belt  jobs — put  in  300 
tons  of  ensilage  in  32  hours,  on  30  gallons 
of  kerosene,  for  instance. 

/  now  \eep  six  horses,  instead  of  the 
fourteen  I  had  before  and  need  two  men 
less  than  previously. 

Rly  Cleveland  is  in  excellent  condition, 
ready  for  the  1  °  1 9  season,  and  counting 
everything,  I  haven’t  spent  over  $  1 0  for 
repair". 

F.  H.  Johnson, 

New  Augusta,  Indiana. 


Such  specific,  definite  facts  tell  why  tne  Cleveland  is  so  fully  justifying 
the  faith  that  so  many  farmers  have  placed  in  this  compact,  powerful 
Tractor.  Write  today  for  complete  information  and  the  name  of  your 
nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


•Jhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Paralysis 

I  have  a  four  months  old  Jersey  calf 
that  has  suddenly  lost  the  use  of  her  hind 
quarters.  I  found  her  in  a  wedged  posi- 
i  ion  in  a  corner  where  I  had  her  tied.  Her 
hind  legs  were  partly  crumpled  under  her 
.body  and  she  could  not  move  or  get  up. 
I  unstrapped  her  rope.  but.  she  only  rolled 
over  on  her  side.  Her  rope  was  rather 
short — about  three  feet,  and  she  has  not 
had  much  chance  to  take  any  exercise. 
Her  feed  has  been  as  follows:  All  the 
second  cutting  clover  hay  she  could  eat 
night  and  morning,  oue-lialf  pint  calf  meal 
and  skim-milk  making  an  eight  pound 
gruel  twice  daily,  and  one  quart  meal  at 
noon  composed  of  one  part  wheat  feed, 
one  part  ground  barley  and  one-twelftli 
part  oil  meal.  Since  then  her  appetite 
and  bowels  have  been  good  and  T  have 
only  given  her  clear  skim-milk  for  her 
feed.  What  is  the  cause  and  remedy  for 
such  a  case?  J.  m.  c. 

New  York. 

A  calf  so  fed  and  confined  commonly 
suffers  from  rickets  and  if  suddenly  scared 
so  that  it  jumps  about  in  the  pen,  or  if 
caught  and  cast  as  you  describe  may 
break  one  bone  or  several  and  be  unable 
to  rise.  The  calf  in  question  may  be  so 
affected.  Carefully  examine  each  leg  bone 
in  turn  by  handling  and  feeling  and  also 
listening  as  the  leg  is  worked  in  different 
directions.  If  no  bones  are  broken  the 
calf  probably  is  constipated  and  in  that 
case  you  should  give  ;  full  dose  of  epsom 
salts  (four  ounces)  in  warm  water  to 
freely  move  the  bowels. 


Congested  Udder 

We  have  a  heifer  that  is  about  to 
freshen  the  third  time ;  her  udder  swells 
and  also  her  hind  legs,  above  her  udder. 
Her  udder  also  cakes.  She  has  concrete 
floor  to  lie  on,  but  is  well  bedded  with 
straw.  Could  you  tell  me  the  cause  and 
what  to  do  for  her?  L.  B.  I.. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  concrete  stall  floor  always  should  be 
covered  with  cork,  brick  or  planks  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  udder  from  chill,  which  cannot 
properly  be  prevented  by  use  of  bedding. 
T’ncovered  concrete  floors  are  a  fertile 
cause  of  subacute  cases  of  mammitis 
(garget)  in  dairy  cows.  It  is  quite  com¬ 
mon.  however,  for  a  heavily  fed.  under- 
exercised  cow  to  have  congestion  and 
dropsical  swellings  of  the  udder  and  ad¬ 
jacent  parts.  Usually  such  animals  are 
heavy  milkers,  provided  chilling  or  bruis¬ 
ing  does  not  cause  true  mammitis.  Allow 
the  cow  a  well-bedded  box  stall  but  give 
her  outdoor  exercise  every  day.  Greatly 
reduce  rich  feed  and  open  the  bowels  with 
dauber  salts.  Massage  the  udder  three 
times  a  day  and  once  daily  strip  away 
some  of  the  fluid,  if  such  is  found  present. 


Catarrh 

I 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  horse? 
She  coughs  and  the  mucus  runs  somewhat 
from  her  nostrils.  Is  it  a  plain  cough  or 
cold,  and  what  can  I  do  for  it? 

Virginia.  T.  L.  s. 

We  cannot  form  a  confident  opinion 
from  your  meagre  description  cf  the  symp¬ 
toms,  for  you  do  not  tell  us  how  long  the 
cough  has  existed  or  whether  the  mare  has 
fever  and  lack  of  appetite.  As  there  al¬ 
ways  is  a  possibility  of  glanders  in  such 
cases  we  can  only  advise  you  to  have  a 
qualified  veterinarian  make  the  necessary 
examination  and  prescribe  suitable  treat¬ 
ment  if  he  considers  it  a  curable  case. 


Barn  Itch 

I  have  three  heifers  which  are  troubled 
with  a  skin  disease  which  I  cannot  com¬ 
pletely  control.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dry  scab,  mostly  around  neck,  head,  horns, 
ears  and  shoulders.  It  causes  intense 
itching;  even  legs  and  side  of  body  itch 
badly.  They  were  troubled  some  with  it 
last  Winter.  I  have  whitewashed  the 
barn,  which  was  formerly  a  henhouse; 
have  been  thorough  in  use  of  remedies  to 
eradicate  lice,  but  think  some  may  yet  be 
in  building.  H.  G.  H. 

New  York. 

We  suspect  that  the  disease  is  barn 
itch,  or  ringworm,  caused  by  a  vegetable 
parasite.  The  spots  in  this  disease  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  thick  crusts.  Scour  each  spot 
clean ;  then  dry ;  apply  to  those  on  neck 
and  body  a  solution  of  four  ounces  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  (blue-stone)  in  a  pint  of 
hot  water,  and  repeat  in  five  to  eight 
days.  To  the  spots  on  the  face  apply  tiuc- 
ture  of  iodine  twice  daily  until  well. 


Prepartem  Paralysis 

I  have  a  cow  to  be  fresh  last  of  this 
month.  About  three  weeks  ago  she  lost 
the  use  of  her  hind  legs:  hard  for  her  to 
get  up  or  walk.  A  week  ago  she  went 
down  on  her  front  legs  and  has  not  been 
up  since.  She  has  a  good  appetite  and 
seems  to  have  no  pain  or  fever.  Will  you 
advise  me  what  to  do.  also  of  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  her  recovery?  She  is  about  10 
years  old  and  has  never  had  trouble  be¬ 
fore  at  calving.  MuS.  v.  h.  g. 

Virginia. 

A  cow  sometimes  goes  down  with  “milk 
fever"  before  calving,  and  if  so  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  same  as  for  milk  fever  after 
calving,  viz.,  to  inflate  the  udder  with  air 
pumped  through  a  sterilized  milking  tube 


and  clean  rubber  tube  attached  to  a 
bicycle  pump  or  special  milk  fever  udder 
inflating  apparatus.  Better  have  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian  examine  the  cow  and 
apply  the  inflation  treatment  if  he  decides 
that  it  is  indicated.  We  scarcely  can  de¬ 
cide  that  without  seeing  the  case. 


Thin  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  that  is  thin  in  flesh.  I 
have  been  feeding  her  corn  chop,  oilmeal. 
gluten  meal,  cow  feed,  oats  and  buckwheat 
ground  together,  but  she  does  not  gain. 
I  feed  1  lb.  of  feed  for  8  lbs.  of  milk.  Sin- 
does  not  cough  and  seems  to  be  all  right. 

Pennsylvania.  r.  w. 

Although  the  cow  does  not  cough  it 
would  be  well  to  have  her  tested  with 
tuberculin,  as  tuberculosis  is  a  possible 
cause  of  her  thin  condition.  It  is  natural, 
however,  for  some  heavy  milking  cows  to 
remain  thin  during  the  lactation  period. 
Your  feeding  is  good  provided  you  also 
give  the  cow  practically  all  the  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay  she  cares  to  clean  up. 


Carrying  Pigs  Over  Summer 

I  have  three  shotes  about  five  months 
old.  Would  it.  pay  to  carry  .these-  over 
to  next  Fall?  They  weigh  about  160 


to  175  lbs.  alive.  Would  you  advise  buy¬ 
ing  some  small  ones  for  the  Summer?  I 
have  to  keep  them  shut  up  all  the  time. 
iSome  say  they  would  keep  them  and 
others  say  it  would  not  pay.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

It  will  not  pay  to  keep  the  hogs.  They 
are  a  profitable  weight  now.  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  high  price  obtainable  for  hogs 
at  the  present  time  you  would  do  well  to 
market  the  animals  at  once.  They  will 
be  almost  sure  to  go  wrong  in  their  legs 
if  kept  confined  to  a  pen.  If  you  can 
arrange  for  pasture  it  would  be  best  to 
buy  a  sow  in  pig  and  let  her  graze 
green  crop  with  her  pigs  as  soon  as  they 
are  doing  well  and  then  feed  the  pigs  off 
for  November  slaughter  after  weaning. 


Dishorning  Fistula 

I  have  a  four-year-old  cow  which  I  had 
dishorned  last  Fall.  One  horn  has  healed 
all  right,  hut  the  other  does  not  seem  to 
heal  well :  keeps  running  at  times.  She 
has  a  five  weeks’  old  calf  at  side ;  calf  is 
doing  well,  and  she  looks  well  and  milk  is 
good.  I  have  tried  everything  I  can  think 
of.  Is  there  any  cure,  and  what  can  be 
done?  v.s.  F. 

Delaware. 

Horn  particles,  dirt.  hair.  etc.,  get  into 
the  core  of  the  horn  base  and  frontal 
sinus,  or  cavity  of  the  skull  and  keep  up 
irritation  and  discharge  of  pus.  Saw  off 
the  stub  of  the  horn  as  close  to  the  head 
as  possible:  then  flush  out  the  cavity  with 
warm  water  colored  light  pink  with  per¬ 


manganate  of  potash  to  remove  all  for¬ 
eign  matter.  Do  this  with  a  fountain 
syringe  daily.  Then  pack  the  cavity  with 
oakum  saturated  with  the  permanganate 
solution.  As  soon  as  it  is  found  difficult 
to  insert  the  rope  of  oakum,  apply  pine 
tar  and  oakum  on  top  and  bandage  it  in 
place.  Renew  this  twice  a  week  until  no 
longer  needed. 


Thrush 

I  have  a  horse  that  is  troubled  with 
thrush.  I  am  washing  his  feet  out  with 
warm  water  every  day.  and  dusting  them 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
Will  this  treatment  effect  a  cure? 

New  Jersey.  C.  G.  it. 

The  treatment  is  incorrect,  as  frequent 
washing  tends  to  aggravate  thrush,  or  at 
least  hinder  healing.  The  disease  is 
caused  by  the  horse  standing  in  wet  and 
filth  in  the  stable.  Perfectly  cleanse  the 
stall,  then  keep  it  clean,  dry  and  bedded 
with  sawdust  or  shavings.  Cleanse  the 
cleft  of  the  frog  and  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  cut  away  all  loose,  under-run  or  rot¬ 
ten  horn  of  frog  or  sole.  Then  pack  into 
tin-  cleft  of  the  frog  and  other  crevices  a 
mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  calomel, 
powdered  alum  and  tannic  acid,  and  cover 
with  pine  tar  and  oakum.  Remove  the 
packing  once  daily  until  well. 


Judge  (to  witness)  :  '‘Why  didn’t  you 
go  to  the  help  of  the  defendant  in  the 
fight?"  Witness:  “I  didn’t  know  which 
was  going  t<>  be  the  defendant.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


Why  does  Swift  &  Company 
sell  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter? 


For  the  same  reason,  Mr.  Farmer, 
that  your  R.  F.  D.  postman  now 
brings  your  packages  as  well  'as 
your  letters. 

He  used  to  bring  only  letters;  but 
since  he  makes  his  rounds  every 
day  and  has  the  necessary  rig  or 
‘'flivver,”  Uncle  Sam  decided  to  use 
more  fully  his  time  and  equipment 
by  handling  parcels. 

Years  ago  Swift  &  Company  built 
up  a  nation-wide  distributing  or¬ 
ganization,  including  thousands  of 
refrigerator  cars  and  hundreds  of 
branch  houses  with  refrigerator 
equipment,  for  the  marketing  of 
meats.  And  none  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  was  being  used  to  maximum 
capacity. 

What  more  natural  than  that 
Swift  &  Company  should  take  on 
other  perishable  products,  such  as 
poultry,  butter,  and  eggs? 


Also — those  products  are  sold  by 
the  same  salesmen  that  sell  our 
meats;  they  are  hauled  in  the  same 
delivery  wagons;  the  same  clerks 
make  out  the  bills;  and  they  go  to 
the  same  class  of  retail  dealers. 

Also — these  retailers  are  equipped 
to  handle  perishable  products  and 
want  to  be  able  to  buy  poultry, 
butter,  and  eggs,  of  us.  And  con¬ 
sumers  like  to  buy  them  from  the 
same  retailer  that  sells  meat. 

As  a  result,  our  vast  organization 
is  more  economically  utilized — and 
at  the  same  time  we  render  a  val¬ 
uable  service  to  you,  Mr.  Farmer. 

We  make  the  cash  market  for 
your  poultry,  butter,  and  eggs 
more  steady. 

We  broaden  the  outlet  for  your 
goods,  because  our  organization 
reaches  every  important  consum¬ 
ing  center  in  the  country. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A 

Established  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  25,000  stockholders 
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Ration  with  Corn  Fodder 

l  f  un  get  dairy  feed  with  20  per  cent 
protein  at.  $52:  also  cottonseed  meal, 
linseed,  gluten  and  bran,  at  different, 
prices.  At.  present  I  have  lots  of  corn 
fodder  and  hay.  What  kind  of  short  feed 
is  the  most  profitable  and  what  propor¬ 
tion  would  you  feed  to  the  amount  of 
milk  each  emv  gives?  .J.  K.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

.  Make  up  a  grain  ration  from  feeds 
mentioned,  using  200  pounds  bran,  100 
pounds  dairy  feed,  100  pounds  gluten,  100 
pounds  linseed  oil  meal  and  50  pounds 
cottonseed  meal.  Add  one  pound  coarse 
tine  salt  to  each  TOO  pounds  feed  when 
mixing  it  up.  Feed  a  pound  of  grain  to 
three  to  four  pofmds  milk  produced  daily. 

•  It.  F.  J. 


Separating  Pasteurized  Milk 

t'au  pasteurized  milk  be  separated  by 
a  cream  separator?  s.  A.  \r. 

Huguenot,  N.  Y. 

Pasteurized  milk  can  be  separated  as 
well  as  raw  milk.  It  can  either  be 
separated  at  the  pasteurizing  temperature 
or  cooled  to  00-100  degrees  and  sepa¬ 
rated.  tr.  f.  a. 

I . 

Dairy  Ration 

Pan  I  make  a  good  dairy  ration  of 
ground  oats,  corn  and  rye?  Cows  have 
good  silage  twice  daily,  good  clover  hay, 
with  cornstalks  at  noon.  j.  k.  s. 

Ground  oats,  corn  and  rye  for  a  grain 
mixture  would  he  greatly  improved  by  the 
addition  of  some  gluten  feed  and  some 
cottonseed  or  oihneal.  Make  it.  is  follows: 
200  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  corn,  100 
lbs.  rye,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed  and  100  lbs. 
of  cottonseed  or  oilmeal.  Add  1  lb.  salt 
r<>  each  100  lbs.  of  feed.  ir.  y.  .j. 


A  Great  Plowing  Engine 

This  Case  10-20  Kerosene  Tractor 


Ration  Without  Silage 

Will  you  give  me  an  economical  feed 
for  my  three  Jerseys?  I  have  no  silage: 
only  herd’s  grass  and  corn  stover  for 
roughage.  Prices  of  feeds  are:  Bran. 
.$2  so :  wheat  middlings,  $2.00;  gluten. 
$2  35;  cottonseed  meal,  $2  25;  ground 
oats,  $2. SO.  No  linseed  oilmeal  to  be 
had.  1  have  Corn  and  cob  meal  on  hand. 
Possibly  1  can  buy  dried  beet  pulp.  I  can 
gel  barley  feed  at.  $2.05,  and  stock  feed  at 
#2.  F.  c.  J5. 

Connecticut. 

Make  the  grain  ration  TOO  lbs.  corn  and 
cob  meal.  100  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  TOO  lbs.  gluten  feed.  Add  T  lb. 
of  salt  to  each  TOO  lbs.  of  feed.  Feed  T  lb. 
«>f  grain  to  2%  to  3  lbs.  milk  produced 
daily.  If  you  run  get  dried  beet  pulp, 
feed  2  or  4  lbs.  per  head  per  day  soaked  in 
three  limes  its.  weight  of  warm  water. 
This  will  give,  good  results,  and  other 
graii  can  be  cut  down  somewhat.  H.  F.  J. 


Grain  with  Poor  Roughage 

1  have  a  herd  of  grade  llolstoins  that, 
are  getting  corn  fodder  and  a  poor  quality 
of  mixed  hay.  In  what  proportion  must  1 
feed  ground  corn  with  cob,  ground  oats 
and  ground  buckwheat,  to  get  a  balanced 
ration?  Gould  it  he  improved  by  adding 
oilmeal,  and,  if  so,  how  much?  Also,  hmv 
much  salt?  llow  many  pounds  of  this 
feed  must  T  feed  to  the  number  of  pounds 
of  milk  produced?  K.  s. 

New  York. 

With  corn  fodder  and  mixed  hay  as 
roughage  it  i>  impossible  to  balance  a  ra¬ 
tion  using  oats,  buckwheat  and  corn  and 
coluneal.  All  these  feeds  are  low  in  protein. 
To  make  a  really  good  balanced  ration, 
tin-  three  protein  feeds,  oilmeal,  gluten 
and  cottonseed'  meal  should  be  used.  A 
ration  of  100  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  TOO  lbs. 
of  ground  buckwheat.  100  lbs.  of  corn  and 
eobmeal  and  200  lbs.  of  oilmeal  could  be 
used,  but  one  of  100  lbs.  each  of  corn  and 
eobmeal,  ground  oats  and  buckwheat,  200 
lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  gluten 
feeil  and  1 1  '0  lbs.  of  oilmeal  would  be  bet¬ 
ter.  Add  1  lb;  coarse  fine  salt  to  each  TOO 
lbs.  of  feed.  Feed  T  lb.  of  grain  to  each  2 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily.  it.  F.  j. 

Holstein  Steers  for  Beef 

I  would  like  the  experience  of  someone 
who  has  tried  Holstein  steers  for  beef. 
I  understand  that  they  would  not  be  as 
good  as  the  beef  type,  hut  would  not  care 
to  jump  into  beef  raising.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  raise  them  at  a  profit?  CouM 
they  be  sold  as  feeder  steers?  How  much 
less  would  they,  sell  for  Ilian  beef  steers 
fed  the  same?  Would  it  do  to  cross  grade 
Holstein  cows  with  a  bull  of  one  of  the 
beef  breeds?  What  would  be  the  value 
of  the  cross  for  beef?  1  would  like  to 
find  a  way  to  cut  down  the  labor  of  the 
dairy,  and  still  have  cows  that  would  give 
a  good  flow  of  milk.  I  have  read  of  the 
milking  shorthorns,  but  do  not  care  to 
change  breeds  without  I  know  more  of 

them.  DAIRY  FARMER. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  would  like  the  experience  of  anyone 
who  has  raised  Holstein  steers  for  beef. 


“Did  you  find  that  daylight  saving 
helped,  out  your  way?”  “Not  in  all 
eases.”  answered  Senator  Sorghum.  “The 
only  difference  it  made  with  some  folks 
was  to  get  ’em  earlier  for  breakfast.  Theu 
they  went  on  wastin’  time  just  the  saute.” 
—  -Washington  Star. 


HE  country  over,  there  is  consistent  and 
continuous  applause  rendered  the  Case  10-20 
Kerosene  Tractor. 

In  all  the  written  and  spoken  recommendations, 
there  always  stands  out  prominently  the  comment 
that  its  performance  and  economy  are  unbeatable. 

Men  say  that  it  is  unusually  powerful  for  its 
size.  They  give  due  credit  to  its  four-cylinder 
Case  motor,  valve-in-head  type  cast  en  bloc  and 
mounted  cross-wise  on  the  frame. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  this  Case  10-20  pulls 
three  plows.  It  develops  14.7  horsepower  at  the 
drawbar,  which  is  47  per  cent  in  excess  of  its 
rating.  This  is  the  most  liberal  reserve  power  we 
know  of  in  a  tractor  of  this  rating. 

Such  power  means  that 
there  be  no  hesitancy  at  hard 
plowing.  A  great  many  own¬ 
ers  have  commended  this 
Case  10-20  for  breaking  sod. 

For  every  hard  job  it  is  a 
record-maker. 


Its  fame  fer  draw-bar  work  is  matched  by  that 
of  its  belt  work.  It  will  drive  a  Case  20  x  36 
Thresher,  with  feeder  and  windstacker,  and  other 
machines  requiring  similar  power.  The  belt  pul¬ 
ley  is  properly  placed,  avoiding  the  usual  awk¬ 
wardness. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  two  or  three-plow 
tractor  for  heavy  duty  work  and  one  which  is 
built  to  the  highest  standards,  do  not  fail  to  write 
for  a  complete  description  of  this  Case  10-20. 

We  can  offer  you  quick  service  in  delivery,  be¬ 
cause  of  our  immense  manufacturing  facilities. 
You  will  be  proud  to  own  one  of  these  popular 
tractors. 

Write  today  for  complete 
information  or  visit  a  Case 
dealer. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing 
Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Founded  1842 

1761  Erie  St.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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RABBITS 


IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE 

RulusRed  Belgian  Hares 


If  you  are  careful  from  whom  you  buy  vrmr  Foundation 
Stock  of  any  breed,  out  of  .six  entries  in  Boston  Jan.  lft, 
1919  I  woiwthree.  Mancie,  Indiana.  Feb.,  1919,  two  prize 
w  inners,  First  Sr.  ami  First  Jr.  Buck. 

Owner  of  Sheabarado.  Registry  No.  4665 
Who  boat  a  English  Prize  Winning  Buck,  receiving  First 
Prize  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Sept.  1918. 

Only  Pedigreed  Registered  Slock.  Prices  Reasonable. 

JOSEPH  BLANK,  421  KitMand  A ve.,  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 
Rabbits  Fnr  <valp  FLEMISH,  HEW  ZEA. 

naoDiis  ror  oaie  lands  and  hklgians 

J,*’'bcree'i  and  Utility.  Please  send  stamp  for  replv. 

*  INK K  S  RABBIT  FARM,  Ravens,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


Belgian  and  Dutch  Belted  Babbits U£WIUT" utL,s 


Sandf  Creek,  N.  V 


MAKE  MONEY  Raising  Rabbits 

Peditfrertl  Finnish  priantn,  New  Zealuml  reds  am)  P«]^ian 
harps.  THE  II KM. EH  lUHKITKY,  blmst  Aurora,  New  York 


POULTRY 


From 


For  Sale- White  Eggs  Only 

ranee  stock.  Single  Comb  Rlack  Minorcas.  15  for 
$2.50.  prepaid:  100  for  $10.  VERN  BEYEA.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

_“Rpo-*I”  (Dorcas  Line) 

ne6al  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Selected,  free  farm  range  stock,  $2  51.  ! 
100.  H.  W.  RINK,  (iermuntown,  J 


$5-50:  $9 
New  York 


HATCHING  EGGS 

from  Root-Damn  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  at 
fU  per  100.  ROOT'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Rider  s  Mills.  H.  Y. 


White  CORNISH  JitlrJKS 

Eggs,  Y3  per  15:  *s  per  30.  L.  J.  Mil  1H.  Uscp  llltar,  t'ouu, 

EUMS  r«l{  HATCHING.  S.  C.  Black  Minor, -as,  W. 

C.  BlKck|Poti»b  and  'V  bite  Silkes.  fit  per  set;  two  set¬ 
tings  fur  *&.  HILL  tor  rOULTII  FARM.  R.  F .  D.  Hi  I,  Stttyskwg. 

Dlicrc*  DrtPir  ECUs  for  HATCHING 

LA  I  I  IT  VA  VA  IV  from  \  igorous,  free-range 

(took.  15—  Wt  $i  per  50.  F.  A.  WEMIOYEH,  llarrUon.  N.  X. 


Mate  hint?  Feoc  1  tility  stock  White  Leghorns. 
ndlGIllllg  Egga  88  per  hundred.  Nine  years 

in  hnainees.  C.  CHRISSOS  EGG  FARM.  Bei  5,  Grotsn.  Conn. 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS— Eggs.  Field,  Somers,  Conn. 

30  Selected  PEARL  GUINEAS 

Mt  $3  each.  SINCE  AIR  SMITH,  23  Jacob  St  .  New  York.  N  Y 

Kuos  am)  Baby  Chicks. 

Mn.  JF SHE  CARLTON.  Willisnulsw*.  Vcroiael 


Partridge  Rocks 


Barred  Rock  Lay  ing  Pul  lets  *w„  molfS.^ne™!’  *? 


F.L  BRITON  FARM, 


Dariingtox,  M  a  kti.and 


Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Minorcas 

Ecus  for  hatching.  $2.25  for  13,  sent  parcel  post. 

BURDETTE  SMITH,  Boi  848,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Beautiful  Single  Comb  Sheppard  ANCONAS 

bred  to  lav,  from  prize-winning  birds.  15  eggs.  $2. 
MAIM.F.  slum  farm,  Kd.  Heiisnitrek,  huh  spout.  \.  y. 


UNDERHILL  BROS. 

Famous  S.C.R.  I.  Reds 

have  been  purchased  hy  me  and  I  can  furnish 
hatching  eggs  from  this  famous  laying  strain 
at  $12  per  hundred  during  April. 

C.  M.  UNDERHILL,  R.D.  No.  2,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


HUSKY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

1 5c each  $1 20  fooo  Order  from  this  adv. 

Prompt  Delivery  Assured 

J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Le  Roy  Poultry  Farm  Strife 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  U-yr.-old  heavy-laying  strain,  which 
makei  a  strong  and  vigorous  chick.  26  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  careful  breeding.  Have  vonr  orderbooked 
now.  April,  $20  per  100.  May.  $18  per  100.  June,  $15 
per  100.  FrankF.  HALL.LeEoy.N.Y. 


BABY 

$16  per  100 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
and  contest  record*.  EGOS  produced 
every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspection 
invited.  Custom  hatching. 

Rfton#  Plainsboro  tick 

Bungalow  Poultry  Farm 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns.  R.I.Reds,  Barred  Kooks.  3000  Chicks, 
4500  Kggs.  weekly.  Circular:  A,  1.  HAU  WsIlmgUni.  Csss 

HATCHING  EGGS— DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

From  Barons  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Sired  by  Coi 
nell  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Ik*  Kirilins*  Htuss  A  rsulirj  First 
Box  111  Mountalndsle.  Sullivan  Co  ,  N  Y.  Phone  17  F-ll 


ONE  TURN  of  CRANK 

TURNS 

EVERY  EGG 

Without  opening  incubator 

Best  Construction 
Simplkst  to  Operate 

60—100—150  and 
200  Egg  Sizes 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 

300  Grant  Ave.,  NUTLEY,  NEW  JERSEY 
RfKflCnmhRpri  HATCHING  EGGS  from  birds  red  to  the 

noseoomuneu  skin  1]so  )lHavy.|.,yj 


per  100:  $3  per  15. 


_  ing  strain.  $12 

EDGAR  HAMMOHD.  Burnt  Hills.  N.  Y 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

HATCHING  ECGS  FROM  THE  BREO-TO-LAY  KIND. 

F.  W.  HARRIS.  -  MELROSE.  N.  Y. 

TomRurron  WHITE  wyandottes 

i  VA1AK  Ddl  A  AAAI  COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

15  eggs.  $1.50:  100,  $8.  Square  deal  always. 

L.  S.  Spafford,  MartviUe,  New  York 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  ®r5,0 

K.  O.  Red  and  B.  P.  R.  Kggs,  $3  per  15.  Shropshire 
Sheep.  H.  J.  \  AN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penu. 

For  Sale-H  ATC  H I N  G  EGGS 

from  prize-winning  Giant  Mammoth  Bronze  Stock, 
safely  packed,  50c.  each. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  COLE,  -  Eautport,  Long  Island 

For  Sale-White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  *5io 

PEACH  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM,  R.  F.  0.  No.  4,  Newburgh,  H.  Y 

Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 

Goldbank  Strain.  Eggs.  50c.  each 
Harold  Dickerson.  South  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

JOHN  D.  SMITH,  -  Walton,  New  York 

For  Sale— High  Grads  Bourbon  Red  TURKEY  EGGS 

$5  Dozen.  I’KAKL,  KERN,  Springville,  Inti. 

White  Chinese  Goose  EGGS 

40c  each  by  express.  Nothing  sent  hy  Parcel  Post. 

GKO.  E.  HOWKl.L,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  for  hatching 
from  large,  strong 
and  Vigorous  Stock. 
Pann* l  Post,  Delivered. 

•  TURNPIKE  PA. 


S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

•ZOO  per  15.  $5.00  per  45. 

N  W.  REHMEYER  . 
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RR’vS  Guaranteed. 

•BABY  CHICKS- 


For  ten  consecutive  years  Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Chicks  have  been  the  quality- 
value  standard.  They  are  better  than  ever  this  year,  the  result  of  rigid 
selection  of  our  great  breeding  flocks  and  improvement  in  our  equipment. 
We  specialize  in  the  leading  money-making  breeds  and  lay  special  stress 
upon  health,  vigor  and  real  business  ability. 

High  Quality — Moderate  Price — Big  Value 

are  concentrated  in  Kerr’s  Chicks.  We  believe,  and  our  thousands  of 
regular  customers  will  tell  you,  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy, 
healthy  chicks  elsewhere  at  the  same  price. 

Our  breeding  birds  are  selected  upon  a  basis  of  profitable  performance  and 
uniform  appearance.  They  have  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  farm  range, 
which  insures  vigor  in  their  youngsters.  Our  hatchery,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  modern  and  complete  and  is  manned  by  experts. 
Our  shipping  methods  and  service  are  unexcelled. 

Kerr  Chicks  Are  Shipped  Prepaid 
and  We  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  the  facts  before  ordering  cliiclts 
this  season.  Just  ash  for  free  catalog. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 

Box  56  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  are  large,  also  paying  Leghorns  bred  by  me  since 
1007.  My  flocks  paid  me  a  larger  net  profit  for  December  than  any  other  month 
in  the  past  year.  This  was  accomplished  without  lighting  houses,  also  with 
simple  feeding  methods,  dry  mash  and  grains  of  my  own  mixing. 

EGGS,  $11  per  hundred,  less  than  thousand 
Chicks,  $22  per  hundred  lots 

GUARANTEE  on  eggs  GO  per  cent,  hatch,  or  refill  your  order  at  half  price,  less 
than  40  per  cent,  will  refund  half  of  your  money  that  you  have  paid  me  for  eggs. 
Guarantee  safe  arrival  of  chicks.  Order  early  and  don’t  be  disappointed  ;  one- 
fourth  down,  balance  one  week  before  shipment.  If  I  am  not  able  to  fill  your 
order  within  a  week  of  the  time  you  want  it  will  return  your  money. 

Also  have  straight  Wyckoff  stock  direct  from  liis  Grandview  Poultry  Farm.  (  an 
furnish  eggs  and  chicks  from  these  matings  at  $1.00  per  hundred  more  than  the 
above.  Have  some  fine  Cockerels  from  Wyckoff  eggs  last  spring.  Prices  $4.o0  to 
$7.50.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  I  guarantee  satisfaction.  Can  furnish  best  of  reference. 

ROYS.  RIDER  Box  5  BALLSTON  SPA,  N.Y. 


GIBSON  POULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottea  I 
Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  heavy  laying  (locks,  headed  by  males  from  thej 

Flocks  Producing  the  Highest  Scoring  Pens  at  the  International  Laying  Contest 

Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  guaranteed  eighty  per  eent.  fertile.  Gibson  ' 
breeders  are  large,  vigorous  and  v  ill  make  your  (lock  more  productive  and  profit¬ 
able.  6afe  arrival  guarauteed.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Write  for  it  HOW. 

.  G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms.  Box  lOO,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Baby 

Chicks 

Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Park  B.  Rocks 


PUREBRED, 

Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


1 


TIFFANY’S 

SUPERIOR 

CHICKS 


SILVER  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WHITE,  I 
BUFF  AND  BARRED  ROCKS,  S.  C.  R  I. 
REDS.  WHITE  L  E  G  H  0  R  N  S.  PEKIN  AND 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  ANU  EGGS. 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa 


60  Breeds  CHICKENS' DUCKS  GEESE 


TURKEYS 

GUINEAS.  HARES  AND  DOGS 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Large  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

EDWIN  A.  SOUliEK,  -  Telford,  Pa. 


The 


Tree 


HATCHERY 

This  Hatchery  is  the  oldest  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  U.  S. 
We  have  hatched  and  shipped 
baby-chicks  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Our  chicks  are  sure  to 
please.  They  come  from  pure¬ 
bred  stqck,  *  and  are  properly 
hatched  and  priced. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $16.00 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  20.00 
R.  I.  Reds  ....  20.00 
White  Wyandottes  .  26.00 
Anconas  ....  25.00 


Per 

100 

Chicks 


We  Guarantee  full  count  of  live 
chicks  upon  arrival.  Our  Catalog 
and  Price  List  FREE. 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 


HUMMER  S  Famous-  Winter-Laying  Varieties 

ROCKS  REDS,  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS, 
FIRST  PRIZE  PEN.  THIRD  PULLET  PHILADELPHIA  POULTRY 
SHOW.  1,500  reasons  why  you  should  have  our  price 
list  of  the  most  profitable  chicks  to  buy. 

E,  H.  1IIMMER  »Vr  CO.,  K.  W.  A,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADisi, 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  li,  Paradise.  Penna. 


S.  C.  REDS.  R.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
B.  P.  ROCKS 
W. WYANDOTTES 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 


HILLPOT  CHICKS 


Strong  health y  chicks  from  heavy  layers.  Well  bred,  well  hatched— the 
sort  that  starts  you  right  in  loo  f»0  85 

poultry  raising.  Post  prepaid.  Leghorn*  #15.00  #T.T5  #4.00 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  with-  Burred  Kochs  18  00  0.50  5.00 
in  1200  miles.  Book  Free.  It.  I.  Reds  80.00  10.50  5.50 


Vineland.  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  2T,  1919. 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  ’birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 

1st  yr.  2dyr.Wk.Tot'l 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  1956  1366  51  929 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1548  1192  51  596 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J .  1474  1245  63  692 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa .  1689  1488  53 

Harry  H.  Oher,  N.  J . 1443  1533  47 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  1199  1291  52 

George  O.  Ward,  Me . 1459  1381  50 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I . .  1867  837  59 


PILLING”* 
PON* 
TOOLS 


743 

963 

668 

666 

793 


Healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock 

Best  laying  strains  only.  Mod¬ 
erate  price.  Circular  free. 

CHICK  FARM,  R.  W.  WAGNER.  Prop. 

East  Northport,  New  York 


Eggs  from  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

liens  mated  to  a  half  wild  tom.  Price  reasonable 
and  eggs  are  fertile. 

A.  MEREDITH.  Route  2,  Coatesville,  Pa. 


THAT 
PAY  I 


ROCKS 

1635  1060  51 
1985  1176  52 
1573  1035  40 
1038  899  44 

1662  1137  54 
1214  994  43 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fin., Mass. 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

VictorS.  Keichenbach,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.  J.. 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J..  1447  1245  45 
T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J .  1302  1111  47 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  1854  12i2  47 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.V .  1445  1173  45 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  1412  1044  46 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1322  1123  44 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  1598  1288  *6 
Lusscroft  Farm,  N.  J .  1761  1266  53 

K.  C.  Moore,  N.J . 1485  1215  50 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  1 .  1410  1090  43 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  1460  1263  41 

H.  S.  Tnthill.  N.  J .  1721  1598  43 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  1 .  1513  1193  54 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.J  .  1483  1223  44 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  1253  1069  52 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland.  Vt .  1591  836  31 

W.  P.  Laing,  N.J .  897  919  45 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.  J .  1279  1009  34 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J...  1522  964  54 

H.  W.  Colliugwood,  N.J .  1425  1325  48 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa .  1410  1231  49 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  1479  1153  40 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1522  1193  53 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J .  1635  1345  54 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J .  1966  1275  57 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa....  1082  891  43 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England . 

Ilelle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J. 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Cloverlawn  Farm.  N.J . 


Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.J . 

Olias.  Davat,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depne,  N.J . 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner.  N.J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.J . 

Wells  S.  Hastings.  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grnnzig,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio - 

Hil  I  top  Poul  try  Y a rds ,  Conn ... . 

Hiliview  Farm.  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,  Mass. 
Pineheach  Poultry  Farm, N.  J.. 

Janies  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J....  . 

I, ay  well  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 


Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 


Riverside  Egg  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pinehurs*  onltry  Farm,  Pa.... 

Herman  I.  Sunder,  N.J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tenacre’Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 


Training  School,  N.J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt.  N.  J . 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen,  N.J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.J . 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  N.  J. 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.J . 


S.  C.  BUI 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.J. 


Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J.. 


A,  E.  Hampton,  N.J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J . 


1937 

1451 

47 

1843 

.  04 

40 

2053 

1509 

49 

1425 

1128 

49 

1698 

1485 

38 

1734 

1540 

51 

1674 

1409 

S3 

1730 

1489 

41 

1649 

1362 

53 

1728 

1527 

48 

1714 

1061 

48 

1595 

1250 

45 

1772 

1438 

53 

1772 

1308 

56 

1742 

1244 

55 

1277 

1089 

29 

1622 

1373 

50 

1527 

1141 

47 

1616 

1113 

48 

1774 

1221 

46 

1436 

1862 

43 

2114 

1489 

32 

1412 

1368 

51 

1719 

1573 

54 

1851 

1776 

54 

1867 

1243 

50 

1755 

1619 

55 

1612 

1445 

49 

1673 

1331 

39 

1843 

1492 

53 

1851 

1464 

51 

1635 

1462 

36 

1117 

1538 

53 

1655 

1239 

51 

1526 

1295 

85 

2173 

1690 

56 

1815 

1434 

43 

1614 

1404 

47 

1620 

1243 

49 

1666 

1462 

47 

1884 

1368 

57 

1802 

1456 

50 

1716 

1376 

47 

1353 

1159 

46 

1312 

1260 

47 

1702 

1474 

51 

1535 

1104 

46 

2212 

1471 

50 

2115 

1282 

49 

1883 

1310 

48 

1489 

1452 

51 

1959 

1714*  39 

1915 

1559 

51 

1896 

1462 

43 

HORNS 

1448 

1029 

31 

1137 

1098 

44 

1407 

1293 

44 

HORNS 

1746 

1398 

54 

1758 

1 227 

45 

1754 

1288 

53 

652 

761 

495 

404 

457 

293 


574 

396 

623 


839 

429 

639 

679 

832 

507 

841 

537 

642 

537 

485 

530 


387 

895 

386 


536 

628 

522 

389 

719 

623 

915 

711 


861 

669 

755 

705 

718 

725 

551 
555 
774 
601 
404 
654 
546 
866 
625 
553 
740 
588 
679 
604 
545 
334 
811 
729 
661 
865 

804 
687 
764 

695 
799 
579 
846 
646 
663 
824 
720 
641 
524 
587 
934 
736 
550 
574 
618 
692 

552 
807 

805 
692 

696 
661 
618 
757 

807 

726 
445 


791 

778 

383 


Double  the  Weight 
From  the  SameFeed 

Double  the  g0  great  has  been  the  de- 

double  the  mand  tor  these  practical, 
pnee  per  lb.  reacjy  .  _  use  caponizing 

tools  that  most  dealers  exhausted 
their  stocks.  The  fact  that  the  Pilling 
factory  was  working  1  00%  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  orders  for  surgical  instru¬ 
ments  prevented  us  from  refilling 
their  shelves. 

But  next  Spring  we  shall  be  able  to 
supply  dealers  who  order  early.  Get 
your  order  in  now — any  poultryman  with 
Pilling  caponizing  tools  and  our  complete 
illustrated  instructions  can  make  each  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  feed  produce  four  times  as 
many  dollars  as  with  roosters.  Capon 
Book  FREE. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

_  .  America's  Pioneer  Maker  of 

h.st.  I O  1 4  Caponizing  Tools 


— ' Trusted  Over  a  Century— 

Bolgiano’s  “Vital- Hatch” 


> 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► _ 

ChicKs  With  Vitality 

,  Bred  for  Constituional 
,  Vigor.  Heavy  Egg 
,  Production. 

►  We  ship  Baby  Chicks 

►  from  Canada  to  Florida 

►  Maine  to  Kansas 
All  Charges  Prepaid 

Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 


ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Write  for  our  1919  Poultry  Catalog 
Giving  complete  list  with  lowest  prices 

J.  BOLGIANO  &  SON 

Co-Operative  Hatcheries  »  Poultry  Farm  i 

Fred.  H.  Thayer,  General  Manager  i 

Sec'y-Treas..  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Address  Dep*t  J.  BALTIMORE,  MD.  4 


Rhode  Island  W  hites 

HarveyA  Draw'*  famous  strain  now  owned  byPequotPoultryFarm 

at  the  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  National  Egg  Laying 
contest  in  1916-17,  pen  19  layed  1,130  eggs,  every  hen 
laying  over  200.  In  1917-18  pen  49  layed  1,125  eggs. 
Again  every  hen  passed  the  200  mark.  Rose  and 
Single  Comb.  Mating  list  now  ready. 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm.  Southport,  Conn. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Single  Comb  Eggs  from  strain  of  famous  winter 
layers.  M id-winter  records  run  as  high  as  23  to  28 
Eggs  in  30  days.  $3  per  15.  0.  G.  L.  LEWIS.  Paoli,  Pa. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs,  10  cts.  each.  JOHN  BENNING.  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

Mahogany  REDS  “Mffi 

Colored  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Breeders  selected  many 
years  for  their  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  lay¬ 
ing.  EGGS,  S2  50  for  1.7;  S7  tor  50;  S12  for  100.  Write 
for  circular.  C.  QUACKENBUSH,  Bon  800.  Darien.  Conn. 


Totals .  161875  129499  4758  65027 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 


Box  1 


FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
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Plan  for  Henhouse;  Concrete  Pigpen 

1.  Would  you  give  a  plan  for  an  inex¬ 
pensive  chicken  house,  warm  enough  for 
zero  weather,  to  accommodate  100  hens? 
'J.  Is  a  pigpen  of  concrete  practicable 
and  desirable  for  .six  pigs,  to  be  kept  from 
Spring — at  six  weeks  old — until  Decem¬ 
ber?  G.  S.  M. 

C'resson,  Pa. 

1.  Ileus  should  have  from  three  to  four 
square  feet  of  floor  space  each,  and  the 
more  nearly  square  a  building  the  less 
the  material  required  in  its  walls.  With 
these  points  in  mirnl.  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  building  20  feet  square  would  accom¬ 
modate  1.00  liens  with  less  expenditure  for 
material  than  an  equally  large  building 
of  the  conventional  long,  narrow  type.  A 
building  of  this  size  should  have  much 
of  the  .front  open  and  the  other  three 
walls  wind-tight.  For  the  walls,  a  single 
thickness  of  matched  stuff,  placed  verti¬ 
cally.  will  be  sufficiently*  warm  and  will 
require  the  minimum  amount  of  lumber. 
Concrete  might  also  be  used,  of  course, 
if  desired.  The  single  slope,  or  shed, 
roof,  sufficiently  high  to  give  head  room 
in  any  part  of  the  building  is  the  most 


O.  R.  I.  JETed.s 

Vibert's  331  to  251-egg  strain.  Eggs.  810  per  100;  Baby 
chicks,  825  per  100.  Circular  with  terms  aud  guarantee. 
ANNA  M  JONES,  -  Craryville,  New  York 

R|h  Dene  FfifiC  from  Bred-to-Lay.  Blue 
•  **■  IltUO,  CUUO  RibbotiWfnners.  $3setof 
15.  $12  per  100.  CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg.  Pa.  R.D.2 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS  Eggs 

from  large,  uniformly  dark  red  stock,  bred  for  win- . 
ter  laying.  Yibert-Oweiii  cross.  #3  for  15. 

O.  G.LLHWIS,  -  Paoli,  Penna. 

White  Wyandottes  kti/a  * 

Eggs  for  Hatching  from  these  Standard-Bred  Egg 
Machines.  Quality  better  than  ever.  Prices  the 
same  as  usual— i.  e.,  SI 0  tier  hundred;  S6  per  50;  S2 
perlS.  No  chicks  for  sale.  Book  your  orders  in 
advance,  if  possible  as  demand  exet  'ds  supply. 

E.  It.  I’  N  I>KK  II 1 1, 1.,  "Old  Orchard  Firm,"  t'oiiglik*ep*l*.  >.T. 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  ^tchVng 

Pullets  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apiiliuhin,  New  York 

Utility  White  Wyandottes uvln^,™ 5f^«! 

15— »1.75{  60— $5,  prepaid.  MAMIE  Sit  ELOFF.  Karasev.  N.J. 


Pure  Barron  Wyandottes 

World's  best  utility  breed.  273-egg  dtrain.  Eggs,  15 
— S2 ;  50-56  ;  1U0-SI0.  ARTHUR  D  SMITH  Norfolk,  Conn. 

White Wyandotte  Eggs 

eil.  farm-range  breeders  of  .lolni  S.  Martin’e  best,  la— $3; 
fie— >0 ;  100— *10.  L.  O.  QUIGLEY.  Goshen.  N.  Y. 

LIGHT  ANDDflRK  BRAHMAS  BARRED  PI _ I  Frr<- 

ROCKS. R  I  REDS, W  WYANDOTTES  LOCKetTlS  ruuvi 
S  C.  W  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  -  tHICKS 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Riverdale.  N.  J. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS>  Separate  farms 
BARON  WYANDOTTES'  Winter  layers 
Eggs— 51  50  per  15:  57.50  tier  100. 

L.  Arthur  Sheldon.  Route  7,  Oswego,  N.  Y* 

U/UITC  U/YA  WnflTTCC  Keeler  ami  Martin 
“Hilt  W  I  AIHJU  I  ICO  laying  strains.  Eggs. 

MAMIE  8IOEI.OKF.  Itamasy.  N.  J. 


Utility 

15 — $1.75;  00- $5.  prepaid 


Malchintr  KU,:S-  Free  Farnv Range  Birds.  Hocks.  Reds, 
ndlbllUlg  Wyandottes.  I.egliorns.  ft  a  in  b  u  r  g  s.  Anco- 
nns,  Brahmas.  etc.  Also  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese  and  Bel¬ 
gian  Hares.  Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  S0U0ER.  Bo.  29,  Sellerwilla,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes  ap?u  ««,' 

MtUWTAlX  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM, 


Regal  Strain.  Bred  to  Lay.  I  hie 
>•  ■  ^5  p,.r  immjri 

llopwisoll  Juuetlou.  N 
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Ring  Necked  Pheasants 

Lay  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year.  Why  raise 
chickens  to  eat  when  these  are  much  more 
profltable  and  raised  as  easily?  Weigh  3 
pounds  at  six  months,  and  bring  $1.00  a 
pound  in  the  market.  Set  the  eggs  under 
chickens— feed  and  care  for  the  young  the 
way  you  would  chickens.  Are  economical  as 
they  only  require  one. half  as  much 
food.  Are  very  hardy  and  not  subject  to 
disease.  Best  eating  bird  in  America.  Eggs 
guaranteed  from  vigorous,  healthy  unre¬ 
lated  stock.  $  0.00  for  15  eggs. 

36.00  lor  100  eggs. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year.  We  guarantee 
our  breeding  stock  to  be  the  best  in  the 
country  as  they  are  entirely  wild  trapped 
Mallards  and  not  the  coarse  semi-wild 
strain.  $  5.00  for  15  eggs 

25.00  for  100  eggs 

Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Have  a  wonderful  flock,  headed  by  prize¬ 
winning  55  lb.  tom. 

$1.50  per  egg. 

Bloomfield  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Red  Chickens 

Fine  laying  strain  of  prize  birds. 

$5.00  for  15  eggs. 

25.00  for  100  eggs. 

Get  order  in  early  and  send 
check  with  it.  Send  for  free 
booklet  and  instructions. 

Bloomfield  Farms 

1  722  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

still  lead  the  40  pens  in  the  American  class  at  Vine- 
land  Intel  national  Egg  Laying  anil  Breeding  contest 
at  t lie  end  of  the  120th  week.  Won  special  pivmium 
given  by  NT.  J.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  on  old  male 
for  best  utility  bird  in  American  class  at  New  Jersey 
State  Championship  Show  held  at  Trenton,  January, 
1019.  Eggs  from  old  birds  selected  for  heavy  egg 
production  mated  to  272  and  278-egg  cockerels,  S4 
for  15;  $20  per  100.  Eggs  from  yearlings,  same 
strain.  $3  for  15;  $15  100.  Nothing  sold  but  what 
we  raise  on  our  owu  farm.  No  baby  chicks. 

GARRET  W.  BUCK.  -  Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 


Park’s  and  Thompson  B.  R.  Chix  n£ nTtT/k*. 

Mar.,  18c;  Apr.,  17c ;  May,  16c.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Feb. 
and  Mar.,  20c;  Apr.,  18c;  May,  17c.  (English  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorn,  lac;  Hatches  weekly.)  Parcel  Dost  me- 

pai  1.  MAPLES  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  R.  F.  0.,  Telford.  Pa. 

E  <i  O  “  Pertection llnrred  Itoelcs  (Kinglet- 

Pens  carefully  mated  and  guaranteed  to  produce  birds  of 
showroom  quality :  $5  per  setting;  3  settings  for  $12.  From 
thoroughbred  utility  stock.  $2  per  setting;  3  settings  for 
$5.  Parcel  postpaid:  Cocktrcli.  "  Ringlets."  at  real  bargain 

prices,  *5.  $7.50,  $10  and  $15.  Or.  GEO.  T.  HITMAN,  Doylestawn.  Pi 

Barred  Roc  k  ^  Thompson’s  Strain 
Ddrruu  BUCRb  Direct.  Exhibition 
matings.  Either  light  or  dark.  Eggs,  15 — $5-  100— 
$20.  Utility.  15—  $3;  100— $15.  I’arkes’  heavy-lay  in" 
strain,  15— S3:  100-S15.  I  H  BAC0RN  Seroeantsville,  N.  J. 

BarredL  H-OCliS 

Eggs  for  hatching.  58  per  100.  1  lay-old  chicks.  STB  per 

00.  A.  C.  JONES.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs  from  trap  nested  hens  bred  for  heavy 

laying.  J.  F.  Fruncui-.  Wc-thumpton  lteac-h,  V  Y 

Buff  Wyandottes 

Hatching  eggs  a  specialty.  One,  two,  or  three  dol¬ 
lars,  settings  of  lifteeu.  Folder. 

Mrs.  Worthington  Holcomb.  New  Hartford,  Conn. 

HATRHINRFGGS  Martins  White  Wyandottes, 
nAlblllHU  CUUd  Kinglet  Haired  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds! 
White  Leghorns.  Anconns.  $8  per  100.  Orders  filled 
promptly.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill.  N.  J. 

Tom  Barron’s  2I8T|6A#,ENfl9 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Day-old  chicks.  $15 
per  100.  Hatching  eggs.  $6  per  100.  .Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

bred  to  lay.  Day-old  chicks  ami  hutching  eggs. 
HUGH  PATTERSON,  -  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


ElmoraFarm  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Day-old  chicks.  Airedale  puppies  Circular  free, 

Elmore  Farm,  R  3.  Bax  116.  Briilgeport,  Conn. 

Single  Comb  While  Leghorn  Eggs 

for  HATCH  1N11,  from  certified,  pedigreed  stock. 

M.  J.  QUACKEN151ISH,  -  N utley,  N.  J. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  KwE.1*' 

strain.  Eggs,  $2  per  16.  KKI  NII  «fc  SON,  Milton.  Vermont 


simple  type.  A  good  grade  of  prepared 
roofing  upon  roofs  of  scant  pitch  is  more 
satisfactory  than  shingles.  The  floor  may 
be  of  dirt,  boards  or  concrete,  the  latter 
being  most  durable  and  satisfactory.  A 
center  post  will  probably  be  required  to 
support  two-piece  rafters  for  a  building 
of  this  depth,  but  is  not  objectionable. 

2.  If  the  expense  does  not  forbid,  a 
concrete  pigpen  should  certainly  be  con¬ 
sidered  desirable.  For  Summer  use  alone, 
however,  a  much  more  inexpensive  'build¬ 
ing  of  wood  should  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  M.  B.  D. 


Infertile  Eggs 

fan  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  a  pen  of  14  it.  I.  Reds  whose  eggs 
are  infertile?  Hens  Avere  bred  in  Fall 
of  l!*l!l;  rooster  is  a  good  one,  bred 
Spring  of  1917.  I  hatched  from  same 
hens  last  August  and  September  with  an¬ 
other  rooster,  and  they  hatched  well.  I 
am  rather  discouraged,  as  I  mated  them 
the  middle  of  January  and  up  to  date 
have  put  110  under  hens  and  only  13 
were  fertile.  .j.  q.  a.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

Some  experiments  have  shown  that 
eggs  from  three-year-old  hens  are  su¬ 
perior  to  those  from  younger  ones,  from 
both  standpoints  of  hatchability  and 
vigor.  Whether  this  holds  generally  true 
or  for  a  later  period  than  three  years  of 
age.  I  do  not  know.  My  own  experience 
with  hens  over  three  years  of  age,  while 
limited,  has  not  been  satisfactory.  A 
small  pen  of  such  hens  mated  with  a 
cockerel  last  season  gave  very  poor  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to 
assess  the  responsibility  for  poor  hatches 
to  the  proper  factor,  or  factors.  Your 
own  observations  are  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  and  I  am  not  able  to  add  anything 
to  them.  m.  b.  d. 


Electric  Egg  Tester 

In  hatching  several  thousand  chicks 
each  Spring  we  have  greatly  shortened 
the  work  of  testing  the  eggs  by  using  an 
electric  light.  There  are  electric-light 
testers  on  the  market,  but  ive  have  found 
one  can  make  a  tester  which  is  many 
times  cheaper  and  even  more  satisfactory. 
Take  a  piece  of  very  heay  opaque  paper, 
hardly  as  heavy  as  cardboard,  12x12 


Testing  Eggs  with  Electric  Light 

inches,  having  one  side  finished  pure 
\\  bite.  Make  this  into  a  cone,  white  side 
in.  with  opening  in  the  small  end  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  open¬ 
ing  in  large  end  five  inches  across.  In¬ 
sert  the  electric  light  bulb  into  this  cone 
and  hold  the  cone  in  one  hand.* passing 
the  small  end  over  the  eggs,  putting  it 
down  over  large  end  of  each  egg,  as  it 
lies  in  the  incubator  egg-tray.  In  this 
way  one  candles  from  four  to  six  eggs 
in  time  it  takes  to  pick  up  one  egg  and 
hold  up  to  a  lamp.  w.  H.  w 

Orland,  Cal. 


rnin/C  s-  F.  W.  Leghorns,  1 
I  H  II  M  ^  Moiit-v  i  efundeii  foriicm 

LHILIIJ  „  A  LAirvKlt,  McJ 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  lie.;  Rocks,  14c. 

pad  chicks.  Cir.  t ree. 

■All-tcrvlllc,  l*a. 


Wy 


-Har  Chicks  s.Bcf^  value 


Vhite  Leghorns 
Trapnested  stock.  Kggs,  chicks. 

WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM,  Denton,  Md. 

S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Chicks  m.* ££ KVi el 

While  Rock.  $1-.  Reds.  $17.  Mii  v  and  June.  Parcel  post 
prepaid  M  API.ES  WHITE  I.KUIIOKN  FA  KM,  R.  F.  D..  Telford,  Pa. 

•  ■  Prompt  shipments  by  pnreel  post  prepaid 
(.flicks  an<*  safo  delivery  guaranteed.  S.  C.  White 
wiiiviav  UIll|  |t, -own  Leghorns  and  llarred  P.  Rocks 
Catalog  Free.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCHKHY,  llillcrstoiTii,  l'a. 

American  Poultry  Almanac  ^’r  E1E.catHo0w 

we  breed  the  300  egg  hen.  Plain  scientific  facts. 
Hotc  we  win  medals  at  the  tgg-lauing  contests 

HOPEWELL  FARMS,  Box  R.  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

Rohu  flhinLo  10.000  each  weak;  20  varieties;  utility  and 
DdUj  UllibKS  e  x  H  i  b  i  t  i  o  n  stock  ;  list  free;  Toulouse 
Geese.  Stamps  appreciated.  SPENCER  HXTCHERT.  Spenc.r,  Ohi, 

200,000  CHICKS  For  1919 

Seven  varieties.  Also  Brooders— 300  ;to  1,000  chick 
capacity— #14.50  to  $130  each.  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Dept.  II,  Richfield,  Ta. 


Feeding  Sugar  to  Bees 

T  have  a  hive  of  bees  that  feel  pretty 
light.  I  fed  them  a  few  days  ago  eight 
teacups  of  sugar  dissolved  iu  water.  How 
much  more  ought  I  to  feed  them? 

Holliday,  Mo.  w.  s.  j. 

The  amount  of  syrup — equal  parts  by 
measure  of  granulated  sugar  and  water — 
that  this  colony  will  need  depends,  of 
course,  upon  its  size  and  the  amount 
already  within  the  hive.  These  I  do  not 
know,  but  you  have  probably  fed  about 
four  pounds  of  sugar,  or  eight  of  syrup, 
and.  if  the  season  iu  your  locality  is 
approaching  that  of  honey  flow,  it.  would 
seem  as  though  that  should  be  sufficient 
for  any  colony  strong  enough  to  winter 
thus  far  and  take  this  syrup  readily. 
Weak  colouies  may  be  stimulated  iu  the 
Spring  and  brought  to  full  size  by  the 
time  honey  is  coming  in  by  feeding  a 
little  of  this  syrup,  perhaps  a  half  pint, 
each  day  by  means  of  an  entrance  feeder. 
This  steady  supply  of  provisions,  which 
should  be  kept  up  until  natural  stores 
can  take  its  place,  stimulates  the  queen 
to  laying  and  encourages  brood  rearing, 
as  a  natural  honey  flow  would  do.  It 
would  not  do,  of  course,  to  start  brood 
raising  in  this  way  and  then  discontinue 
the  needed  supply  of  food  before  the 
nectar  of  the  fields  became  available  to 
the  bees.  m.  b.  d. 


BABY  CHICKS  and 
HATCHING  EGGS 

from 

Park  &  Tilford’s 

Laurelton  Farms,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Suburban  dwellers  should  keep  poultry 
to  cut  the  high  cost  of  living.  Table 
waste  would  partially  feed  the  birds. 
A  small  investment,  in  Laurelton  Farms 
Large  Type  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  will  give  quick  returns.  We 
are  placing  before  our  customers  and 
the  public  all  the  advantages  that 
years  of  experience  and  careful  breed¬ 
ing  can  offer.  Years  of  trapnesting 
and  breeding  under  the  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  recognized  experts  have  built 
up  for  the  Laurelton  Farms  the  largest 
and  most  vigorous  strain  of  Heavy 
Egg-Laying  S.  O.  White  Leghorns.  Our 
breeding  females  weigh  four  pounds 
and  upwards,  and  were  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  Large,  Marketable  White  Eggs  for 
Park  &  Tilford  Stores  in  New  York. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks,  and 
in  placing  your  orders  several  weeks 
in  advance  you  may  select  your  date 
of  shipment. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Lakewood  ::  New  Jersey 


rrre  For  Hatching  and 
tullJ  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching:  eggs  from  fully  matured, 
carefully  mated  farm  raised  birds,  se¬ 
lected  for  their  prolific  laying1  quali- 
ties  and  vigor.  We  can  supply  eggs  in 
any  quantity,  in  season,  from  ourmat- 
tng'S  of,  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks* 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from 
single  CombWhite  Leghorns;  in  limit¬ 
ed  quantities  from  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

Write  for  Price  List 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  CROTON,  CONN. 


MATTITUCK 

White  Leghorn  Farm 

One  Object  Only — To  Produce 
Ue^vy-Luying  Leghorns 
Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  from  our  own  flocks,  produced 
on  our  own  farm.  Trap-nests  used  for  past 
five  years.  All  pullets  now  trap-nested. 
Mature  docks  carefully  selected.  None 
but  vigorous  late  moulting  hens  kept 
Mated  to  cockerels  from  200-egg  hens.  Bar¬ 
ron  blood.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


Breeding  Stock 
Hatching  Eggs 


WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY 


Baby  Chick  Capacity 
1000  Weekly 


THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

G.  O.  &  R.  O.  Knapp,  Props. 

LITTLE  BRITAIN,  N.  Y. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Severe  culling  during  1918  has  produced  superior 
breeding  stock.  Sturdy  Chicks  from  free  range 
stock  offered  at  the  folio  wing  prices; 

March  Chicks.  25  cents  each 
April  Chicks  -  20  cents  each 
May  Chicks  -  IS  cents  each 
Hatchms  Esks,  S0o„  fertility  euaranteed.  $10.00  per  hand. 
Order  from  this  “ad.” — our  business  is  to  sell  Breed¬ 
ing  Stock,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  rather  than 
expensive  catalogues  and  literature. 


Single  CombWhite  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  WINTER  LAYERS 

3,000  select  Breeders  on  free  farm  ranee — the  finest 
I  ever  owned.  All  breeders  inoculated  and  free  from 
lice.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  anv  quantity. 
Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks— March  ami 
April  delivery.  Capacity.  10  to  12,000.weekl v.  Order 
well  in  advance  this  year  as  there  is  only' half  the 
usual,  number  of  breeders  in  the  country.  My  book, 
“  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Salved,"  free  with  all  $10  or¬ 
ders.  Circular  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleisint  Valley.  N.  I. 


Ferris  WhitcLcghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  year's ,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  bens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  1).  and  guarantee 
result-  Catalog  gives  prices;  describes  stock,  tells  all 
about  uiir  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 

^llt-  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935 Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


“Do  you  ever  talk  about  things  you 
don’t  understand?’’  "Yes,”  admitted  Sen¬ 
ator  Sorgum.  “Might  as  well.  No  use 
putting  in  my  life  listening  to  other 
people  talk  about  things  they  don’t  under¬ 
stand.” — "Washington  Star. 


Hickory  Grove  Leghorns 

Vigorous.  Utility  S.  C.  Whites  of  large  size  and  heavy  laying  ability 
Farm  bred,  on  free  range;  entire  flock  milk  fed. 
Estss  now  bringing  2c.  above  quotations  on  open 
market  iu  New  York  City  on  account  of  size  and 
color.  Flock  of  450  averaged  $4.95  during  1918.  Mat¬ 
ing*  cockerels  with  yearling  and  two-.vear-old  hens. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed;  references  if  desired. 
hatching;  EGGS  $7  PER  hundred 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARM,  -  Rushville,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  ft  “JS  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

and  an^  kedi  at  Moderate  Prices 

Our  Leghorns  ar  e  bred  for  egg  production 
AL*  I  and  deliver  the  goods.  Safe  deliver  v  and 
(.DICKS  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cir.  tree.  Write 
w  today.  C.  M.  L.nseaccker,  lax  50,  ElizikelhtOMn.  Pa 

Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns  JrfmUMK 

One  of  tire  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  ti.-» 
country.  Eggs— chicks.  Write  tor  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H.  Bulkley.  Prop.,  Odessa,  N  Y. 
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“LADY  VICTORY 

f  1918  CHAMPION  ^ 

Lays  304  Eggs  per  year 
In  Egg  Competition 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  White  Wyandottes 
S.  C.  R.  /.  Reds 

“World’s  Champion  Layers” 

Our  Certified  Contest  Records  are  PROOF 

Lady  Victory,  our  S.  C.W.Legliorn  hen,  wins  High¬ 
est  Honors  in  American  Egg  Laying  Contest,  at 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Average  25  eggs  per  month 
during  coldest  Winter  known  for98years.  Figureout 
for  yourself  how  layers  like  these  will  increase  your 
profits.  Together  with  her  four  sisters,  her  pen  laid 
4133  eggs, winning  three  silver  cups  and  high  honors. 

Our  entry  of  five  Wyandotte  hens  in  the  preceding  North 
American  Egg  Laying  Competiti  on.  won  First  Prize  and 
Three  Sliver  Cups.  These  hens  laid  1165  eggs,  having  these 
high  individual  records;  294-267-221-220  eggs.  Contest  under 
government  supervision. 

Our  Champion  Wyandotte  hen  ‘‘Liberty  Bel!”  laid  294 
eggrs,  winning  first  prize  and  cup,  and  establishing  World's 
Highest  Official  Wyandotte  Record.  Her  sister  laid  267 
eggs,  winning  third  prize  and  cup  against  500  competitors. 

Merely  another  proof  of  our  success  in  breeding  200- egg 
layers.  Other  competition  winnings: 

Reds— Highest  awards,  in  their  class,  N.  A.  Contest,  five 
hens  laying  1043  eggs,  an  average  of  over  200  eggs  per  hen. 


Highest  official  Red  Record  known. 

HATCHING  EGGS 
FINE  COCKERELS 
BABY  CHICKS 
BREEDING  STOCK 

Write  today  for 
copy  of  “The 
Story  of  the  200- 
Egg  Hen,”  con¬ 
taining  pictures  of 
our  competition  winners, 
plans  of  trapnest,  feeding 
formulas  and  other  val¬ 
uable  information  that 
will  increase  your  egg  yield. 

Price  10c,  deducted  from  your 
first  order. 

THE  PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  P,  Lancaster.  Pa 


Most 

Profitable 

Poultry 

Known 


For  Hatching  and  Eggs 

Day-Old  Chicks  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  Exclusively 

Hatching  eggs  from  2-year-old  hens  and  fully  ma¬ 
tured  pullets,  carefully  mated  with  225  to  240 
cocks.  Heavy  winter  layers  of  large  white  eggs" 
Have  your  orders  booked  for  chicks  well  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Cockerels,  $3  to  $10  each.  Hatching  eggs' 
$10  per  100.  Day-old  chicks,  $20  per  100. 

OAK  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM,  Calverton.  L.  t„  N.  Y; 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Day-old  Chicks,  $25  per  LOO 
Hatching  Eggs,  $15  per  100 

This  pen  was  selected  from  a  large  flock  by  an  expert 
from  Cornell  University. 

I.  DAVITT  VILLAGE  FARM  POESTENXILl,  ».  V. 


QUEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

*4Sa  .  ,  'Barron  Foundation) 

<0  .9  High  producing  winter  layers  tnat  will 

^  multiply  your  profits.  We  guarantee  87°b 
I  ij  J  fertility  in  our  eggs.  Oureliicks  arestrong 

t*  V  ?  and  easy  to  raise.  Descriptive  folder  full  of 
1  0)  worth-while  information  free  on  request. 

OUEEMSBURT  FARMS  A, 


BARRON  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  at  S14  per  100;  S65  perSOO;  future  or  imniedi- 
late  special  delivery.  5,000  each  week.  Order  now 
High  egg  bred  stock  most  profitatde  and  persistent 
layers.  Laying  Contests  winners.  Valuable  catalogue 

free.  Vale  Leohorn  Farm,  Q.  Devries,  Owner.  Zeeland,  Mich 


Utility  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy. laying  strain:  line  bred  for  the  last 
eleven  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting,  size 
and  vigor.  Day-old  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 

forsale.  Circular  on  request. 

liltOA  1>  ISKOOK  F ARM.  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 


Quality  S.  C.  W. Leghorn  Chicks 

year-old  breeders  that  carry  the  blood  of  the  famous 
Penna.  Poultry  Farm  strain.  These  hens  are  handled 
•specialty  to  proiince  strong,  healthy  chicks  that 
five  and  grow  815  per  100  for  April  and  May. 

Brook. Side  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  hfera°”; 

laying  hens  mated  with  high  pedigree  cockerels 
we.ek'  S2  Per  >5-  85*  guarantee. 

WRAIGIIT  BROS.,  Cozycroft  Poultry  Farm,  West  M  illington.  Conn 

Stone’s  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

The  strain  that  cauuot  stop  laying  long  enough  to 
molt.  iNow  booking  orders  for  June  chicks  Hatch¬ 
ing  Lggs.  ELMER  R.  STONE,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Utility  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs,  810  per  100.  Day-old  chicks,  $30 
per  100.  March,  April  and  May  delivery,  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  W.  AY.  WALLACE,  HOME- 
WOOD  FARM,  Pleasantville.  Westcbester  Co.,  N.  Y 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Getmy  free  circular  before  you 
order  chicks,  tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest 
layer.and  most  profit  able  breed  on  ear  th, write  today.  Also 
W  lute  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bax  R.  Pittstawn,  N.  J 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chixs 

from  our  breeding  stock,  including  Tom  Barron 
strain.  All  farm  raised  on  free  range.  Utility  bred 
clucks,  perfectly  hatched,  easy  to  raise  and  started 
right.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Booking  orders  Cir¬ 
cular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  H untington,  N.Y'. 

Trapnested  S.  C.W.  Leghorns  ayc“! 

result  of  5  years  trap-nesting  and  scientific  breed¬ 
ing.  2  special  matings  of  hens  with  records  2U1  up 
to  271,  and  high  pedigreed  males.  All  my  breeding 
liens  have  records  over  175. 

H.  C.  Bligh,  West  Willington,  Conn. 


For  Sale— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN-Oak  Hill  Strain 

Winners  in  the  North  American  International  Eg‘r 
Laying  Competition,  1918.  Barron  Contest  Winners 
for  foundation  stock.  Eggs,  Baby  (Mucks,  Cockerels. 
I  ullets.  \\  rite  your  wants.  Circular  free.  We  shin  to 

any  part  of  the  world.  OAK  HILL  ESTATE,  Uniontown,  Pa 


Trap  Nest 
Records 


YLfE  have  had  printed 
’  on  cardboard  1134x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  sen,d  12  for  10c. 

W.  F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Unicorn  Leads  All 

in  records  for  production 
and  profit.  It  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  successful  dairying. 


Twin  Oak  Farms 

R.  H.  &  W.  Foos,  Proprietors 
Producers  of 

Inspected  Milk 

From  Pure  Bred  Holstein 
Tuberculin  Tested  Cows 

South  Charleston,  Ohio 

Chapin  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentleman— The  car  of  Unicorn 
which  we  ordered  arrived  today  for 
which  I  am  duly  thankful  as  we 
have  been  out  for  about  two  weeks. 

We  recently  ran  a  7  day  A.  R.  O. 
test  on  6  of  our  three  and  four  year 
old  cows  with  the  following  rPsults: 
Butter.  21.892  lbs.,  20.892  lbs..  17.882 
lbs.,  16.882  lbs.,  15.7  lbs.,  14.2  lbs. 
These  cows  were  not  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  test  and  were  not  even 
placed  in  box-stalls  as  we  did  not 
have  the  room. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  A.  CAVE,  Mgr. 


Senda  3c  stamp  for  our  new  booklet, 
Dairi/men's  Manual,  which  telle 
you,  hoiu  to  make  bigger  profits. 

Chapin  &  Company 

Dept.  R.  Chicago 


mconfr/vMCon 

toy  ' ,rrvr  n 
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MR.PROSPEROUS  Dairy  Farmer 


Sheep  Raising  in  Eastern  Connecticut 

I  intend  to  try  farming  this  Spring 
and  keep  sheep.  1  have  about  185  acres. 
Eastern  Connecticut;  40  acres  of  fairly 
level  plow  laud,  free  from  stones ;  a  red 
soil  with  some  gravel  and  a  little  dry  on 
the  high  spots.  The  neighboring  farmers 
tell  me  it  will  produce  a  fair  crop  if  some 
fertilizer  is  applied.  1  have  40  acres  of 
woodland,  and  the  remainder.  100  acres, 
pasture  with  plenty  of  cedar,  sumac, 
briars  and  baybcrry.  The  farm  is  well 
supplied  with  many  store  walls,  and  I 
intend  to  use  the  cedars,  of  which,  there 
are  plenty,  as  posts  sunk  a  foot  in  tb  i 
ground  and  inclining  against  the  wall  and 
held  in  position  by  wire  slipped  through 
the  wall  and  topped  off  with  a  two-foot 
wire  fence.  That,  I  think,  ought  to  turn 
dogs  and  would  cost  me  only  20  cents  a 
rod.  not  including  labor.  This  Summer  I 
would  purchase  as  many  sheep  as  I  could 
feed  through  the  Winter,  and  have  some 
lambs  next  Spring.  I  want  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  to  follow  to  get  good  and  quick  re¬ 
sults.  and  the  problem  is  this :  Given 
plenty  of  Summer  pasturage,  how  shall  I 
manage  with  one  team  of  horses  on  40 
acres  of  light  sjod  land  to  go  into  the 
Winter  with  feed  for  two  horses,  two 
cows,  two  pigs.  50  chickens  and  a  flock  of 
sheep?  I  had  an  idea  of  oat  hay,  corn, 
potatoes  and  some  roots,  using  catch 
crops,  seeding  to  rye.  etc.  I  would  like 
to  get  away  from  feeding  oats* or  any 
grain  except  corn.  If  you  could  map  me 
out  a  general  plan  to  meet  the  above  con¬ 
ditions  T  would  greatly  appreciate  the 
favor.  Farm  is  located  in  Eastern  Con¬ 
necticut.  M- 

Any  operation  in  sheep  farming  must 
he  based  upon  the  condition  of  having 
available  an  abundance  of  pasture  land, 
the  value  of  which  is  relatively  low  and 
the  production  of  which  is  abundant  from 
early  May  until  October.  The  conditions 
that  you  describe  seem  favorable,  for 
sheep  do  well  ou  hilly  land  \  areas  that 
are  naturally  well  drained.  It  is  not 
practicable  to  keep  sheep  over  very  many 
years  in  the  same  pasture  without  en¬ 
countering  difficulty  with  the  Stomach 
worm  and  other  parasites  that  intrude. 
The  copper  sulphate  treatment  is  surely  a 
very  great  aid  in  combating  the  stomach 
worm  and  it  may  he  possible  that  many 
of  the  so-called  pastures  that  have  been 
abandoned  on  account  of  this  condition 
may  he  reclaimed  by  its  regular  and  care¬ 
ful 'use.  Whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient 
natural  grass  growing  on  this  area  you 
have  not  indicated.  Bear  m  mind  that 
this  is  essential,  for  sheep  cannot  subsist 
on  briars,  sumac  and  baybcrry.  .  It 
would  seem  that  under  average  conditions 
100  acres  of  rough  land  pasture  ought  to 
carry  about  100  sheep.  Prudence  would 
prompt  the  suggestion  that  you  start  with 
50  the  first  season,  and  if  this  number  do 
well  and  vou  are  able  to  produce  enough 
roughage  to  carry  them  through  the  first 
Winter  you  might  easily  double  your  op¬ 
eration  the  next  year. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  you  to  con¬ 
struct  a  fence  that  would  turn  dogs;  it 
would  he  very  expensive  and  not  practical. 
Bullets  from  a  well-aimed  rifle  are  the 
best  agency  for  conquering  these  mon¬ 
grels.  and  the  posting  of  a  notice  that  yon 
would  pay  a  reward  to  anyone  who  would 
shoot  at  sight  dogs  found  chasing  or  an¬ 
noying  your  sheep  would,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  serve  you  more  efficiently  than  the 
best  fence  you  could  construct.  I  ho  fenc¬ 
ing  problem  with  sheep  is  not  a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  one.  in  case  the  areas  are  large 
and  provided  there  is  an  abundance  of 
feed  within  the  confined  area.  It  is  the 
hungrj  sheep  Hint  goes  through  the  feuces 
and  annoys  the  shepherd. 

I  know  of  no  crop  that  produces  a 
more  satisfactory  roughage  for  sheep  than 
oats  and  Canada  field  pea  bay.  A  sufh- 
cient  area  can  he  plowed  in  the  Spring 
and  seeded  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  oats  and  Canada  field  peas.  They 
should  be  mixed  together  and  drilled  in 
at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  per  acre. 
Seeding  cau  he  done  in  the  Spring  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  in  condition,  and 
the  crop  should  he  harvested  as  soon  as 
the  oats  are  in  tlieir  milk  stage  and  the 
peas  are  generously  in  bloom.  If  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  permit  some  of  the  oats  and  peas 
to  mature  in  order  that  they  may  he 
thrnjihed,  here  again  the  straw  will  make 
splendid  roughage;  and  the  oats  and  Can¬ 
ada  field  peas  can  he  ground  together, 
mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of  comment, 
and  serve  as  an  ideal  ration  for  ewes  in 
lamb,  or  even  lambs  being  fattened  for 
market.  Oats  and  peas  will  yield,  if  the 
land  is  fairly  productive,  three  tons  of 
cured  hay  per  acre,  and,  following  the 
oats  and  peas,  the  area  may  be  seeded 
with  a  grass  mixture.  <>r  plowed  and  put 
into  Winter  grain  in  the  Fall.  You  should 
also  rely  rather  extensively  upon  corn 
fodder  as  a  roughage  crop  for  sheep.  They 
enjoy  picking  off  the  leaves  from  the 
stalks,  and  it  is  my  judgment  that  they 
will  utilize  a  roughage  of  this  sort  better 
than  any  other  animal. 

Naturally  in  your  district  there  would 
be  considerable  mixed  hay.  hut  it .  must 
be  remembered  that  Timothy  hay  is  not 
well  suited  for  sheep.  The  oat  and  pea 
hay.  supplemented  with  the  corn  fodder, 
would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  go 
through  the  Winter  with  very  little  grain, 
possibly  some  com  supplemented  with  a 
little  oilmeal,  in  which  instance  you  could 


do  away  with  the  purchase  of  expensive 
concentrates. 

There  is  nothing  more  satisfying  for 
idle  horses  during  the  Winter  months 
than  oat  and  pea  hay.  and  the  pea  leaves 
and  succulence  would  no  doubt  he  palata¬ 
ble  for  the  chickens.  It  would  serve  for 
the  cows,  too. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  you  could  afford 
to  grow  mangels  especially  for  the  sheep, 
for  the  labor  cost  is  very  great  and  the 
yield  per  acre  is  often  disappointing  for 
"the  inexperienced  grower.  You  can  prob¬ 
ably  purchase  beet  pulp  for  your  dairy 
cows  more  economically  than  you  could 
produce  nn.ngel  beets,  and  turnips  seeded 
in  July  would  produce  a  mass  of  succulent 
feed  that  would  be  suitable  for  use  with 
the  sheep  during  the  Winter  months. 

Of  course  you  should  grow  as  much  corn 
as  you  could  properly  care  for.  \ou  need 
the  corn  fodder  for  both  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  the  mature  com  that  the  area  would 
yield  could  be  used  in  feeding  all  the  live 
stock  that  survive.  At  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  corn  you  could  seed  some  rye 
and  rape,  which  would  supply  some  late 
forage  for  the  sheep,  and.  if  the  corn  was 
not  blown  down  too  badly,  the  sheep  could 
be  turned  into  the  field  without  injury  to 
the  corn,  and  here  again  they  would  make 
splendid  use  of  the  available  forage.  In 
case  the  rye  matured  and  was  not  plowed 
under  as  a  green  manure  crop  in  the 
Spring,  the  straw  could  be  used  as  bed¬ 
ding,  and  you  would  have  a  cash  crop  to 
sell,  for,  except  for  the  pigs,  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  feed  the  rye  to  the  animals  you 
were  producing.  If  you  will  cliug  to  some 
mixed  hay.  some  oat  and  pea  hay,  and 
produce  as  much  com  as  seems  consistent, 
you  ought  to  grow  at  home  practically  all 
of  the  forage  and  grain  that  you  will 
utilize  in  caring  for  these  animals.  The 
wool  alone  ought  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  sheep,  and  the  lambs 


he  relied  upon  as  a  clear  profit;  or.  to  put 
it  another  way.  assuming  that  the  lambs 
produced  would  more  than  pay  for  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  sheep  and  the  item 
of  their  own  feed,  you  could  safely  rely 
upon  the  wool  clipped  as  a  net  profit. 

You  may  he  discouraged  at  the  cost  of 
fencing.  You  may  not  be  able  to  get  ex¬ 
perienced  shearers,  but  a  flexible  machine 
would  solve  your  problem.  I  take  it  that 
you  have  had  some  experience  in  sheep 
raising;  otherwise  I  would  advise  starting 
on  a  modest  scale,  for  experience  is  the 
only  safe  guide  in  establishing  a  flock  of 
sheep  ou  the  farm.  F.  c.  M. 


Sheep  and  Acorns 

On  page  446  there  is  a  short  letter  giv¬ 
ing  partial  and  varying  opinions  in  regard 
to  allowing  sheep  to  feed  upon  acorns, 
while  in  the  pasture  or  elsewhere.  One 
opinion  is  that  the  sheep  will  thrive,  or. 
at  least,  do  fairly  well  upon  them,  and 
another  is  that  such  a  diet  will  cause  in¬ 
testinal  disturbances  and  death,  and  the 
experience  of  others  along  this  line  is 
asked.  Now,  the  question  all  hinges  upon 
the  variety  of  acorns  that  are  fed.  There 
are  a  great  many  varieties,  and  all  are 
highly  nutritious.  But  some  are  so  bit¬ 
ter  and  indigestible  as  to  turn  the  stomach 
of  a  wooden  image,  and  so  puckery  as  to 
cause  a  bushel  basket  to  shrink  to  the 
size  of  a  peck  measure,  while  other  va¬ 
rieties  are  sufficiently  edible  as  to  he 
frequently  used  for  human  food,  though  I 
believe  tiiat  none  is  particularly  palata¬ 
ble.  And  there  are  all  gradations  be¬ 
tween.  Now,  if  the  sheep  were  fed  with 
reasonable  quantities  of  some  of  the  latter 
varieties,  it  is  evident  that  they  would 
thrive  upon  the  diet.  If  they  were  to  be 
fed  upon  some  of  the  former  varieties,  and 
were  starved  into  eating  immoderate 
quantities,  it  is  quite  likely  that  disas¬ 
trous  results  would  follow..  Should  a 
symposium  of  different  experiences  result, 
it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  writers  will 
state  the  variety  fed,  as.  otherwise,  no 
report  will  he  of  any  value. 

C.  <).  OBMSBEE. 


Leading  a  Bull 

G.  T.  S.  asks  how  to  tie  up  a  bull.  If 
be  can  stanchion  him  at  home,  or  place 
him  where  he  can  get  a  halter  on.  halter 
a  cow,  tie  them  together  (their  heads  close 
to  each  other)  and  turn  them  loose  ou 
the  public  road.  The  bull  may  imitate  a 
broncho,  but  will  soon  tire  of  that  and 
walk  along  in  good  shape.  The  more 
gentle  the  cow  the  better.  If  the  hull  is 
to  be  loaded  from  tie'  stock  yards,  take  a 
hay-fork  rope,  tie  it  around  his  neck  after 
lie  arrives  at  the  yards,  and  also  the  rope 
that  is  to  be  used  to  tie  him  with  in  the 
car.  Then  take  one  end  of  the  rope 
through  the  door  and  to  the  end  of  car, 
passing  it  through  an  open  space  where 
it  can  be  tied  promptly  to  the  car  after 
he  is  in  where  he  is  wanted.  Some  will 
go  in  on  the  run;  others  the  rope  will 
have  to  be  wrapped  around  some  part,  of 
the  car  so  ns  to  hold  him  from  turning 
hack.  My  brother  and  I  tied  five  in  one 
car.  We  handled  some  ugly  ones.  We 
have  not  had  one  get  loose  from  us  in  the 
car  while  eu  route.  ,r.  k.  he.vi.ey. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

April  17 — John  II.  Fitch.  Angus,  Fake 
City,  la. 

April  10' — Longview  Farm,  saddle 
horses,  Lee's  Summit.  Mo. 

May  6 — John  S.  Goodwin.  Angus.  Na¬ 
perville,  Ill. 

May  8 — A.  B.  Watson  &  Son.  Ilore- 
fords,  Harris.  Mo. 

May  15 — Dr.  J.  T.  Huggins  and  others, 
Angus.  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Mav  15 — Frank  Scofield,  Shorthorns, 
Hillsboro.  Tex. 

May  20 — Tri-county  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers.  Association.  Sidney  ,N.  Y. ;  secretary, 
E.  E.  Risley,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


A  MIDDLE-AGED  man  was  examining  the 
phonograph  record  catalogue  in  a  Kansas 
City  store  the  other  day.  “Why  is  this 
opery  called  ‘Samson  et  Dalila?”  he  asked. 
“As  I  recollect  the  story.  Dalila  darn  near 
et  Samson.” — Kansas  City  Star. 
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NEW  YORK,  APRIL  3,  1&19. 

J  hf-se  prices  a  nr]  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here: 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  April,  $2.80  per  100 
for  three  per  rent  milk,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  4e  per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of 
ime  per  rent  extra  butter 'fat.  at  points 
200  miles  from  city. 


H-O 


STEAM-COOKED 
CHICK  FEED 


butter. 

Market  very  strong  and 
cents  higher.  Some  export 
ported. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  gg 

Good  to  Choice  . (i3 

Lower  Grades . ’  -  39 

City  made . .  "  44 

Dairy,  best  . 94 

Common  to  good  .  49 

Packing  Stock . 44 

. 46 


three  to  five 
inquiry  is  re¬ 


process 


CHEESE. 


Whole  Milk,  old,  fancy  .  37 

Good  to  choice . ;!*> 

jNewMake  .  30 

Skltne,  best . id 

Fair  to  good .  . .  jo 


@ 

ft 

ft 

@ 

ft 

ft 

@ 

ft 


67 
65 

61 

49 

65 

68 

46 

51 


38 

35 

33 

22 

16 


Now  you  can  get 
this  wonderful  feed 
in  5-lb.  Cartons 

The  Steam-cooking,  which  we 
give  this  Feed  by  a  special  pro¬ 
cess,  dextrinizes  the  starch  in 
the  grain.  The  most  feeble  little 
chicks  can  digest  and  assimilate 
it  easily. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you,  as 
we  ship  3-case  lots  (20  packages 
each),  freight  prepaid  to  most 
any  freight  station. 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  yonr 
dealer,  write  to  us  and  we  will 
arrange  to  have  you  supplied. 

THE  H-0  CO.  Feed  Dept.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Member  fT.  S.  Food  Ad  in  inist  ration 


EGGS. 

a  decided  scarcity  of  better 
prices  are  running  about  five 


on  nearby  and  gathered 


There  is 
grades  and 
vent*  higher 
choice. 

While,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  51 

Medium  to  good .  43 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  ’  4b 

Common  to  good .  42 

Gathered,  best,  white .  46 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  42 

Lower  grades .  3$ 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  11  (16 

“»*>■  . :8(jo 

Cows  .  4(t0 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs .  16  011 

Culls .  10  no 

logs . bb 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  goo 

Lambs  . i«  00 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . .  . 25 

Common  to  good . 

pork . :  . ■; . ;  is 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  g  00 


ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 


52 

50 

47 

46 

50 

45 

40 


The  H-O  Company 
48  State  Street 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Campbell 
Eastern  Sales  Agent 
Hartford,  Conn. 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Sales  reported  at:  Fowls,  41  to  42c 
chickens.  30  to  35c;  roosters,  23  to  24c 
ducks,  42  to  48c*;  geese,  21  to  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best .  49 

Medium  to  good .  49 

Chickens  choice  lb . .  37 

Fair  to  Good . 33 

r  owls  .  3Q 

i  Roosters . !!!!!!!!!"  -'4 

Ducks  . .....' .  35 

Ducklings . 43 

;  Geese,  .  -,4 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00 


ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 


48 

45 

38 

36 

36 

26 

40 

50 

29 


fcr  Sale  Cheap— Rebuilt  HillCoIcnyBrooders 


ft  9  00 


ns  coon 

with  second-hand  deflectors  both  52  in.  ain^fiu 'in' 
A  great  bargain  in  these  famous  bleeders  Address 

UNITED  CROOOER  CO..  360  Pennington  A ve  .  Trenton  N  J. 


Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Laying? 

Most  for  layers  arc  “OUT  OF  CONDITION"  or  have 
1  olds  Roup.  Bowel  trouble.  Sore  head, Chicken  pox.  etc. 
Gt  RMOZONE  is  the  be  t  remedy  for  nil  these  disorders. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  75c,  with  5  book  Poultry  Library. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  463.  OMAHA.  NEB. 

IB  a  toy  CliicKs 

8.  1  .  White  Leghorn  at  12c.  each.  B.  Rock  at  14c. 
♦  aeh.  M.  Brubaker,  Portlrevort on.  l’a. 


BEANS. 

Marrow.  1U0  lbs .  975 

Pea . '  ‘  9  25 

Medium  . '.III.  ..’ '  6  50 

Red  Kidney .  . !  !  '.'l.'.’lOOO 

White  Kidney  . .  1175 

veiiow  Eye . 25 

Lima,  California .  9  99 

FRUITS. 

Apples  higher,  as  receipts  are  light  and 
quality  running  better.  Strawberries 
lower. 


ft  11  01) 
ft  sou 

ft  8  0(1 
ftll  25 

ft  12  00 
ft  7  50 

ft  8  35 


While  Wyandcltcs  Vv  intkk  1  Va] yT  ng 

Grand  matings  headed  by  sous  of  1st  N.  Y.  corker- 
el.  Eggs,  #2  and  SS3  per  15. 

A.  M.  8 HAW .  -  AIknands,  ALBANY,  X.  Y 


<i 


Regale-White  Wyandotte  eggs 

Highest  quality — lowest  prices— best  service 

JOSEPH  COX,  -  VALENCIA,  PA 


ft  10  50 
ftll  50 
ft  8  50 
ft  12  50 
G  13  00 
ft  40 
ft  8  60 
®  4  50 
ft  8  00 


WhiteLeghorn  BabyChixs 


AND  HATCH- 
1NG  EGGS 

Horn  a  superior  laying  strain.  All  farm  raised  on 
Ire,  range.  t’HAS.  TAVLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Chicks  strain 

No  pullets  used  as  breeders.  Strong,  farm  raised  stock 
*16  "  100.  CROSSROAD*  1  A  KM,  Garrison,  N.  y. 

“Lordsirain  ’  ’  Leghorn  Eggs  e.»: 


White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

from  selected  2-yr.old  breeders  mated  to  cockerels 
from  Cornell  pedigreed  stock  direct.  Breeders  se¬ 
lect,  d  for  5  years  by  Cornell  methods  and  by  Cornell 
experts.  All  stock  on  free  range,  large  and  vigorous 
high  producers.  March  fertility  95V.  batches,  7gs>  of 
all  eggs  set.  ('hicks.  $20  perlOO.  F.  t.  UPSON.  Oundte,  NT. 

thicks  From  Cerlified  Leghorn  Hens  AU® 

wliu-h  nuve  ftui  viveu  the  late  molting  test  r or  sev- 
eiai  year-.  Selected  for  Longevity,  ruggedness  ami 
white  eggs.  .Mated  with  certified  cocks.  Chicks  guar¬ 
anteed  to  come  from  stock  as  represented.  Write 
foi  particulars  and  prices.  C.  A.  ROGERS.  Bergen,  N  Y 


[more  pleutiful  and 

Apples-Ualilwin.  bbl . .  739 

winesap . ::::::  800 

Ben  Davis  .  u  oo 

Greening  .  s  uu 

*.* .  .  8  0(1 

Strawberries,  qt .  ->5 

Oranges,  box  . 490 

Lemons,  box  . .'.  3  50 

Grape  Fruit .  3  5^ 

VEGETABLES. 

X  he  potato  market  is  somewhat 
stronger,  with  advances  from  1(1  to  25 

cents  per  100  lbs.  noted.  Old  cabbage 
verL5'arci‘  ll,l(l  higher,  some  being  held 
at  If  So  to  $.100  per  ton.  Old  carrots  and 
choice  onions  higher.  Lettuce 
poor. 

Potatoes—  L.  1  .  180  ibs .  4  59 

State,  180  lbs.  .  "  •• 

Maine,  165  lbs . “J**  3  5U 

7  00 
2  00 
1  50 
3  50 


running 


P— J  a  #-4-  L  nr  ¥0*  cy  <y  <1  Missouri  contest  winning 

jmaicnmg  *-*fs£S  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  Trap-nested  mothers  averaged  •>■; 
■  ggs  during  the  coldest  winter  months.  Every¬ 
thing  guu luuteed.  NELSON  DEWEY  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  for  Hatching 

Heavy  win!"  Egg  producers.  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns 
(Hough  Strain.)  11.  C.  White  Wyandoltes  (Barron 
train.'  $1.25  per  13.  E.  S.  Noyes,  Salamanca.  N.  Y. 

SILVER  CAMPINE  EGGS 


*2  for  15 ;  ta  for  50. 


Bermuda,  bbl 
Sweet  Potatoes,  bu. 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  ton . .  71,1,1 

New.  bbl . ;; .  359 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket . . •>  on 

Onions.  100  lbs . .1111"  f.50 

String  Beans  bu . . .  3  99 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl .  099 

Mgg  Plants,  bu . !!!!!.!*”*  13  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  j  so 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . io„ 

Parsnips,  bbl  .  1 

Salsify,  100  bunebes . 499 

Kale,  bbl . 3  .  j 

Chicory,  bbl . ******  3  99 

Asparagus,  dos .  ’  ”  -139 

Cucumbers  bu . ...llll"  3  00 

Peas.  bu.  bkt .  ,  ... 

Parsley,  bbl . I.!! \.'!l0  DO 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  ”  >99 

Hadishes.  bu.  bkt . 

Kbubarb.  100  bunches  . 111!!!."  6  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW, 

Hay.  T'moiby,  No  1.  tori  . uu 

S®'  1 . 00 

“°-  3  . . .  00 

No  grade  .  0999 

Clover  mixed . ! !  1 ! 3 1 25  00 

Straw,  ltye . . jj  (l0 

I 


ft  5  00 

ft  4  25 
ft  4  00 
@13  50 
ft  3  76 
ft  2  50 
ft  4  (10 


..75  00  ft  100  00 
ft  4  75 

ft  6  50 
6  6  00 
ft  8  00 
ft  .1  00 
ft  8  00 
ft  3  50 
ft  2  50 
ft  2  25 
ft  6  00 
ft  2  25 
ft  4  50 
ft  9  00 
ft  7  50 
ft  5  00 
ft  15  0(1 
@1  5  00 
ft*  ii  60 
ft  Hi  00 


ft  35  00 
ft33  00 
@30  00 

ft2:t  00 
@32  00 
@13  00 


GRAIN. 


Follow  itig 
No.  2  Red 
Now  York. 


.•ire  Government  prices  ou 
wheat  at  various  markets: 
I  .i/*''";2:  t’Wcago,  $2.23;  St. 

heavy-laying  liens.  THE  HcFHbU£0N8iRli.MlllingloiuT'j!  Yopfc^'  7N("”  <ilth*  ^°‘  ~ 

S  C  |R  I  RFH^  Eggs  from  pens  blinded  ^ 

.  *  V  by  •-'('('  378  egg  male. 

VI  — *»— *»  PCI  16.  A  lie  cct  kei'vlt.  C,  1,  USU.Vtln.u.  8.V. 


tiSe 


white.  New 
Corn.  No. 


Chicago 

Yellow.  New  York  $3. S3;  Chicago.  $1.62.’ 

-.opk’  Chicago,  81.70; 


Duluth.  $1.74. 


36 

50 


@17 
@L 
@12  00 
@21  00 
@14  00 
@20  00 
@10  00 
a  18  50 


@  27 

@  24 

ft  23 
@15  (1(1 


oni:a:c 


y 


ggg'DIi  PONT  AMERICAN  ?  niiqTPiFq 

Experts  To  Help  Solve 

Your  Farm  Problems 


[T  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  DU  PONT  RED 
CROSS  dynamite  could  be  used  as  a  time  and  labor 
saver  on  farms  for  stump  and  boulder  removal,  tree  planting, 
ditching  and  many  other  purposes,  but  the  farmer  has  been 
afraid  of  dynamite,  and  he  has  not  known  how  to  use  it 
properly.  We  now  have  practical  demonstrators  located  in 
New  York, Wisconsin,  Delaware,  Maryland, Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama  who  are 
prepared  to  show  farmers  right  on  their  own  or  near-by 
farms  how  to  make  use  of  this  efficient  helper. 

I  hese  demonstrators  arrange  public  demonstrations,  selecting  a 
centrally  located  farm  and  inviting  all  neighboring  farm  owners  to 
attend.  I  his  service  costs  the  farmer  nothing.  Demonstrations  are 
usually  arranged  under  the  auspices  of  T7.  S.  County  Agents. 

We  have  been  conducting  this  demonstration  work  for  several 
years  and  it  beats  all,  the  interest  farmers  have  shown  in  it. 

a 

Our  demonstrators  are  experts  not  only  in  blasting  but  most  of 
!  iem  are  agricultural  college  graduates,  some  of  them  former  instructors 
in  agricultural  schools,  some  of  them  ex-U.  S.  Count)  Agents,  fertilizer 
men  and  practical  farmers.  One  was  a  railroad  agricultural  "agent  for 
many  years.  6 

These  men  can  be  very  helpful  to  farmers  in  many  ways.  We 
want  every  farm  owner  to  feel  perfectly  free  to  write  us  for  advice  and 
assistance.  Let  our  men  help  you  with  your  farm  problems.  That’s 
jjy  we  have  ,hem  ollt  a°d  we  are  depending  upon  you  to  keep  them 

If  you  are  not  in  one  of  the  states  where  we  have  a  demonstrator 
at  least  write  us  for  our  Handbook  of  Explosives  No.  30.  It’s  free. 
It  describes  and  illustrates  practical  methods.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  the  many  ways  you  can  use  dynamite  to  advantage  on  your 
place.  It  is  no  more  dangerous  than  gunpowder.  We  are  sellino-  from 
ten  to  seventeen  million  pounds  of  dynamite  yearly  for  agricultural 
purposes.  I  hat  shows  that  farmers  must  appreciate  its  advantages. 

Write  us  today.  Ask  for  the  booklet.  We  will  send  this  book 
anyway  and  will  send  our  demonstrator  to  vou  if  you  are  in  a  state 
where  we  have  one  located. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Wilmington,  Dolnw.ro 

Plant*.  Warehouse*  and  Sales  Offices  in  all  principal  business  centers 

The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are 


- 


Explosives;  Chemicals;  Leather  Substitutes;  Pyroxylin  Plastics; 
Paints  and  V.arn tslies;  Pigments  and  Colors  in  Oil;  Stains,  Fillers’ 
Lacquers  and  Enamels;  Dyestuffs. 

For  full  information  address:  Advertising  Division 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  £  Co.,  Wilmington.  Del. 


M 


It’s  Eas3'  to  Raise  CHICKS 
With  the  Guaranteed 

1  Stockton  Hatchery’s 

EUREKA  1 

CHICKS 

COLONY  BROODER 

Make  lhe  test  yourself  at,  my  risk.  Use 
the  brooder  30  days.  If  it  proves  unsatisfac- 
t°ry  in  any  way  ship  it  back  at  rny  expense 
ana  1  will  /nail  you  my  check  for  your 
money  at  once. 

The  EUREKA  burns  coal  or  natural 
gas.  Is  inexpensive  and  easy  to  operate 
bui  t(  raises  the  chicks.  If  I  did  not  know 
it  will  please  you  I  would  not  dare  give  this 
unconditional  guarantee. 

I  do  know,  because  I  designed  it  and 
build  it  complete,  in  my  own  big  stove  works. 

Order  now  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 
Chick  time  will  soon  be  »_ 

here.  500  chick  size  S19; 

1000  chick  size,  $23. 

I  15,000  Chicks  Weekly — April  and 
May  Deliveries 

Per  100  Per  50  Per  25 

*•  Leghorn*  SI  5.00  $7.50  $4.50 

Klwd.l.u.j  ,80#  9  5()  5  5# 

Barred  Rock.  JO.OO  10.50  5.75 

Ancones  .  24.00  12.50  6.75 

Order  your  chicks  NOW.  These 
prices  will  not  change. 

Write  today  for  Booklet 

Full  count  of  live  chicks  upon 
arrival  Guaranteed. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

E.  R.  WILSON,  Prop.  STOCKTON.  N.  J. 

J.  R.  WOTHERSPOOH 

244  North  Fronl  St. 

PHILADELPHIA  PA. 

- — - - - - 

•em  will  get  your  full  order  next  year 

KIRKUP’S  s  c*  White  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

TKAPNESTED  STOCK  ONLY 

6,000  BABY  CHICKS  1,000  ^  PULLETS 

STRAIGHT  AMERICAN  STOCK  pen  enter,ed  in  lhe «>»*«*<  stor™ 

W  K  no  NOT*  fl.AlM  bT0CK  d0€S  »*««  stock. 


Hreedinsvariis  we^^jreil  from  »  pen  eontainine  breeders  withrwords  rutnibi’^tYinuU"**  i0**’' 
«BS»  per  h«n.  tioaded  by  a  cock-bird  from  a  lira  Fonrtff  W*  Sni?.  J7a.t0 

healthy  live  ehix  delivered  to  you  for  every  one  you  pay  for.  euar.intee  a  strong. 

Wt  absolutely  fate  your  u’ord  os  to  condition  upon  arrival  and  make  settlement  accordingly 

I  rice  of  I’ullet e  on  appUcatlou.  IJttiO  bre.-tUr-  Un  fW*e  runiJe.  3,000  W  EEKLY 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  Long  Island,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


If  “S.  N.  E.’\  letter  postmarked 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  making  inquiry  about  a 
Western  land  company,  will  write  again 
giving  full  name  the  information  desired 
will  be  promptly  furnished.  AN  e  do  not 
•print  anonymous  communications,  while 
we  never  give  the  name  of  the  correspond¬ 
ent  without  getting  consent. 

Will  you  let  me  know  if  .T.  C.  Allar- 
dyce  of  Ran  Francisco.  Cal.,  advertising 
the  Gigantic  New  Guinea  Rutter  Beans, 
is  reliable,  or  is  the  enclosed  advertise¬ 
ment  a  fake?  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  the  description  in  the  advertisement 
can  be  true,  but  if  you  think  it  is  O.  K. 

I  would  like  to  buy  some.  J.  F.  F. 

New  York. 

According  to  information  received  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  AN  asli- 
ington,  the  “Gigantic  New  Guinea  Butter 
Bean”  is  not  a  bean  at  all.  but  a  form  of 
our  ordinary  gourd,  known  by  botanists 
as  Lagenaria  vulgaris.  It  appears  that 
this  gourd  is  sometimes  grown  and  used 
as  a  vegetable  by  Italians,  but  it  is  not 
relished  by  Americans.  The  plant  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  bean  whatever,  and  it 
is  a  pure  deception  to  advertise  it  as 
such. 

On  March  1G.  1010.  we  sent  William 
N.  llilles.  101 0  Iler tel  Avenue.  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.,  by  express  six  gallons  of  maple 
syrup,  as' requested,  at  $0  per  gallon.  $12. 
AA"e  received  one  letter  from  Mrs.  llilles 
saying  the  syrup  arrived  all  O.  K  .  and 
that  they  would  remit  _  as  soon  as  her 
husband  returned.  I  think  he  is  a  trav¬ 
eling  man.  I  have  written  them  several 
times  since,  but  received  no  answer. 

Ohio.  w-  K-  B- 

Our  letters  to  Mr.  llilles  are  returned 
unclaimed,  and  he  has  evidently  moved 
and  left  no  address.  This  is  a  frequent 
trick  of  parties  desiring  to  procure  pro¬ 
duce  from  farmers  without  the  necessity 
of  paying  for  same,  and  city  people  who 
wish  to  supply  their  tables  at  the  farm¬ 
ers’  expense, 
bility  of  foil 
vice  to  ship 
standing,  or 
credit  rating 
goods  they  < 
are  not  willi 
erences. 

I  enclose  a  circular.  These  people 
have  taken  $500,000  out  of  our  little 
Yates  County,  in  the  last  few  days.  1  am 
told  by  one  of  the  persons  who  went  down 
and  purchased  land.  They  sell  wild  land 
for  $250  to  $200  per  acre,  with  no  build¬ 
ings.  They  are  working  in  other  counties 
here.  I  believe  it  is  a  swindle,  as  the 
water  right  is  the  controlling  factor,  and 
without  it  the  laud  is  worthless.  I  have 
talked  with  three  of  the  purchasers,  and 
as  I  asked  them  about  water,  they  say 
there  is  anv  amount  of  it.  When  I  asked 
them  who  owned  it.  they  say  “I  suppose 
wo  do.”  On  arrival  in  Texas  they  are 
met  with  autos  and  taken  about  from  one 
farmer  to  another,  extremely  bright  far¬ 
mers,  who  explain  everything.  A\  hen  the 
parties  visit  these  farmers  they  take  them 
back  to  the  train.  T-  *r-  c- 

New  York. 

The  circular  only  gives  dates  on  which 
excursions  will  be  conducted  t<>  Texas. 
Prospective  customers  for  the  land  are 
invited  at  a  cost  of  $100  for  tlie  round 
trip.  If  this  circular  is  to  be  taken  ser¬ 
iously  the  section  being  promoted  is 
little  short  of  a  paradise.  AA’e  can  only 
issue  a  word  of  caution  and  remind  those 
tempted  to  leave  their  homes  to  remember 
the  old  adage  “Green  fields  far  away. 
We  would  also  suggest  to  those  making 
the  trip  that  they  get  away  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  real  estate  promoter  when 
they  get  to  Texas  and  investigate  condi¬ 
tions  on  their  own  account.  Find  out 
what  land  outside  of  the  development  in 
question  cau  bo  purchased  for.  etc.  There 
is  much  good  land  in  Texas;  but  it  has 
not  been  our  experience  that  promoters  ot 
land  schemes  secure  the  most  desirable 
property.  Look  before  you  leap  is  a  good 
maxim  in  this  case. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Harmony  Studios,  Gaiety  theatre 
Building,  New  York,  are  an  honest  firm 
or  not?  I  enclose  some  of  their  litera¬ 
ture.  Please  return  it.  J.  F.  L. 

Massachusetts. 
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schemes  are  all  an  outgrowth  of  Ostran¬ 
der’s  plan  of  an  advance  fee  for  selling 
farms,  lie  took  the  fees  and  never  made 
any  attempt  to  sell  farms.  He  has  many 
imitators  in  the  real  estate  and  other 
fields  today.  Thus  the  “evil  that  men  do 
lives  after  them.” 


April  12.  1910 


Every  Member  of  lhe 
^  Family  Can  Wear 

Lee  Union-Alls 


I  have  just  read  your  article  (March 
15)  in  reference  to  Abraham  Fur  Co.  of 
St.  Louis.  I  had  a  similar  experience 
with  Hill  Brothers  of  the  same  city;  sent 
them  seven  good  muskrat  skins,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  their  attractive  price  list, 
they  sent  me  $0.15.  They  quoted  them 
from  $3.20  down.  They  are  not  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  their  health,  either,  it  would 
seem.  I  got  no  reply  to  my  letter  of  pro¬ 
test.  I  do  not  feel  like  sending  furs  to 
St.  Louis  to  give  them  away.  M.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Just  another  St.  Louis  deal  is  about 
all  the  comment  we  can  make  on  the 
above  letter.  It  is  significant  that  we 
have  had  similar  complaints  against  three 
other  prominent  St.  Louis  fur  houses 
during  the  past  Winter.  The  shipper 
could  get  no  adjustment  and  no  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  any  case.  AA’e  print  these  facts 
solely  for  the  guidance  of  trappers  am 
hunters. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  sending  to  the 
Chadwin  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  177!>  Broad 
way.  N.  Y.  AA'ill  you  advise  me  as  to 
their  responsibility?  If  their  tires  are 
first-class  they  are  certainly  cheap. 

New  York.  R-  b.  s. 

I  was  “stung”  by  the  Mercury  Tire 
Company.  The  enclosed  proposition  o 
Crown  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  1  <81  Broad¬ 
way.  appears  to  be  the  same  company 
under  another  name.  A  warning  in  time 
may  save  somebody.  6.  K. 

New  York. 

These  two  till'  concerns  are  very  close 
neighbors,  and  evidently  belong  to  the 
same  fraternity  of  “gyps.”  There  an 
many  of  these  tire  gyps  in  New  York  that 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  track  of  them  a 
The  old  Akron  Tire  Co.  has  employed 
various  nice-sounding  names  to  work  oil 
their  made-over  tires  upon  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  public.  It  was  and  no  doubt  still  is 
the  practice  of  this  concern  to  take  ai 
old  tire  and  treat  it  to  a  thin  coat  of 
rubber  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
a  new  tire.  (If  course  such  a  tire  would 
give  but  little  service,  and  the  purchaser 
had  no  redress.  Some  of  these  sales 
agencies  sold  the  tires  as  is,  while  the 
popular  plan  at  the  present  time  is  to 
guarantee  a  new  tire  at  half  price  il  it 
fails  to  give  a  stated  mileage.  The  guar- 
antee  is  ot  no  account  since  the  makei 
has  no  responsibility.  R.  B.  S.  would 
better  think  again  before  sending  money 
to  this  gyp  concern.  Certainly  no  readers 
can  blame  The  R.  N.-Y.  if  they  get  stuck 
by  these  pirates  of  the  tire  trade  we 
have  warned  them  often  enough.  Cheap 
prices  are  always  the  bait  on  their  hook. 

I  have  quite  a  lot  of  old  coins  and  coins 
with  different  mint  marks,  etc.  I  wrote  the 
Numismatic  Rank  of  1  exas.  importois 
and  dealers  in  rare  coins  and  stamps 
Tliev  sent  me  a  small  circular  and  told 
me  to  send  a  dollar  for  their  Star  Coin 
Encyclopedia  which  gives  over  2:000  illus¬ 
trations.  They  said  so  many  people  an¬ 
swered  advertisements  as  a  pastime  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  send  one  free, 
and  I  should  send  $1.  and  as  soon  as  I 
had  sold  them  $5  worth  of  coins  or  stamps 
they  would  refund  the  dollar  I  paid-for 
the  book,  so  I  have  not  answered.  They 
sent  me  a  $1  check  today.  I  do  not  know 
if  there  is  any  red  tape  or  not.  Inclosed 
is  the  letter  they  sent  me  ;  you  may  under¬ 
stand  it  better,  so  please  let  me  know  if 
it  is  a  reliable  company. 

Connecticut.  e.  w.  w. 

The  scheme  as  outlined  in  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  letter  is  sufficient  to  brand  it  as 
a  fake.  The  apparent  liberality  in  send¬ 
ing  the  $1  check  brands  the  institution  as 
capable  of  cheap  practices  that  are  not 
consistent  with  good  business,  to  say  the 
least.  AA’e  should  not  expect  fair  return 
for  anything  of  value  sent  to  a  house  re¬ 
sorting  to  such  methods. 


One  Piece  Like  Your 
Onion  Suit 


T^NJOY  the  comfort 
i  and  satisfaction  provid¬ 
ed  by  this  v’onderful  new  suit  for 
work  and  play.  It’s  made  for  men, 
women  and  children  —  special  garments  for  each.  It  means  a 
big  saving  in  clothing  bills  as  well  as  ease  and  freedom  lor  the 
body.  Ask  your  dealer  or  Send  for  descriptive 
pamphlet.  Address  Department  2104  v-. 

The  H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo..  Kansas  City,  Kans.. 

Trenton,  fl.  I-  South  Bend.  Ind. 


Make  Your  Ford 
Your  farmPower 
Plant  * 


Dorit  blame  your  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  hliows  1  li  c  way  to 
more  money  on  your 


make 
cows. 

HARDER  SILOS 

usually  pay  lor 
themselves  in  one 
tut  *011— hundreds 
ol  (i  a  i  v  y  in  e  n 
testify  to  tliis. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Govt, 
and  leading:  State 
institutions. 

Valuable  improve¬ 
ments  this  year-new 

Gambrel  root  adds  to 
capacity.  Write  for 
Book. 


HAP»N^>tAH 

Here  is  the  attach¬ 
ment  that  makes  a 
gas  engine  of  your  Ford  car. 

The  CLMCO  Bolt  Power  Attachment  furn¬ 
ishes  power  for  your  corn  shelter,  ensilage 
cutter,  saw,  grindstone,  and  other  farm  ma¬ 
chinery— full  8  horse-power — at  one-eighth 
the  cost  of  a  separate  engine.  Attached  and 
detached  in  15  seconds— no  bolts,  nuts  or 
screws— and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  use  of  the  car. 

The  ELMCO  Auto  Food  Grinder  replaces  the 
pulley  on  the  power  attachment,  and  couples 
direct  without  troublesome  belts'.  Grinds  all 
vour  feed — either  coarse  or  fine— at  .it) 
bushels  |ht  hour  without  strain  or  damage 
to  tiie  engine.  Indestructible  steel  burrs. 
These  two  machines  save  you  hours  of  time 
and  dollars  of  money.  Makes  life  easier 
and  profits  better. 

Send  today  for  name  of  nearest  distributor 
and  big  Free  circular  witli  pictures  and  full 
description  of  the  ELMCO  Ford  Belt  Power 
and  Grinder  Attachment.  ELMCO  Handy 
Concrete  Mixer,  and  other  money-savers. 

E.  F.  ELMBERQ  CO. 

30  Main  St.  Parkersburg.  Iowa 


Harder  Mfe.  Corp..  Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N  Y. 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  full 
sdo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  In  Catalogue, 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  tine  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 


Cl9BESUeO?r 

siDMEy.itv 


GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  willow  St.,  SIDNEY,  N.  Y. 


T  umor 

AA’e  have  a  valuable  lieifer  three  years 
old  which  has  a  lump  between  the  two 
jawbones.  It  is  getting  bigger  and  hard¬ 
er. 


/t'li  v  o .  .»  i  ao  . . 

What  could  be  done  with  such  a  case  ? 
New  York.  J.  G. 

Look  under  the  tongue,  and  if  a  cyst  is 
iuaooovauov.~.  found  there  it  should  be  lanced  to  liberate 

We  have  frequently  referred  to  these  its  fluid  contents.  Such  a  cyst  (rauula  ) 
ue  uuve  i  .  enmet  mm  causes  a  swelling  under  till 


schemes  to  get  an  advance  fee  on  the 
pretext  of  publishing  songs,  selling  manu¬ 
script  (stories),  etc.  These  so-called 
“studios”  ask  a  fee  of  $32.  We  never 
vet  heard  of  anyone  advancing  money  on 
any  of  these  propositions  who  received 
any  fair  equivalent  for  the  money.  These 


sometimes  causes  a  swelling  under  the 
jaw.  If  no  such  cause  is  found,  and.  by 
testing  with  tuberculin,  the  cow  has  been 
proved  free  from  tuberculosis,  lump  jaw 
uo  doubt  is  present,  and  you  should  have 
a  veterinarian  use  the  kuife  or  caustics. 
If  you  cannot  employ  an  expert,  try  the 
effects  of  tincture  of  iodine  applied  freely 
once  a  day. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  la  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
U  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— it  can’t  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  SUo  perfectly  air-tight,  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  V?  ater  Tanks. 
Our  motto  is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Mo. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  Mffi.  CO.,  Dept.  J,  Fredef loK,  Md 

“TI 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

p /\|  «  ipn  Threshes  cowpeas  anil  soybeans 
NUl.VlA  II  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat. 

oats,  rye  and’  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  -0 
vears.”  AV.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Tenn.  laxp. 
Station.  Booklet  80  free. 

Kotjer  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co..  Morristown. Tenn 


THE  front  ™at gave 

THEr,RIFFlN  SILO  FAME 


An  u  nobs  tractive  Continuous  open¬ 
ing.  Doors  absolutely  tight  but 
will  not  swell.  Permanent  steel 
ladder  attached  to  front.  Every¬ 
thing  llrst-class  and  prices  right. 
Prices  on  application 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Itox  11  Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y- 
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FARM  TOPICS 

Repopulate  the  Cleared  Farms  First.  .  .637, 
Agricultural  Possibilities  of  New  Jersey — 

Part  I.  . . . 

The  Weak  Cornstalks,  or  Finding  Them  Be¬ 
fore  Planting  . 

The  Value  of  Early-out  Hay . . 

Destroying  Laurel  or  Lamb-kill ..!!!!!!!!!! 

Value  of  Leached  Ashes . 

Limestone  or  Burnt  Lime . 

Shall  I  try  Farming? .  " 

Three  Generations  of  Farmers . 

Vahie  of  Silage . . 

Farm  Butchering  in  Massachusetts . 


Membership 
of  Agricu 


Registration  of  the  Federation 


Cow . 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 

Looking  Over  the  Pet  Stock . 

Feeding  Turnips  to  Cattle . " 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Goes  Ahead 

Another  Cheese  Company  Fails . 

Prospect  for  Condensed  Milk . 

The  State  as  Dairyman . 

Starting  in  the  Hog  Business . 

Feeding  Brood  Sow . 

Sow  Fails  to  Breed;  Feed  for’ 

Feeds  for  Shotes  and  Sow... 

Ration  for  Young  Pigs . 

Hog  Cholera  Problems . 

Buckwheat  for  Swine . 

Bad  Flavor  in  Cream . 

Ration  for  Freshening  Heifer. 

Improving  a  Ration . 

Stone  for  Silo  Building 

Preventing  Bitter  Milk . ” 

Carrying  Pigs  Over  Summer. 

Sheep  Raising  in  Eastern  Cor 

Sheep  and  Acorns . 

Leading  a  Bull . ’’’ 


THE  HENYARD 
Trouble  Over  Cold  Storage  Eggs 

Egg-laying  Contest  . 

Plan  for  Henhouse;  Concrete  Pig 
Infertile  Eggs 
Electric  Egg 


Tester . 

HORTICULTURE 


The  Oliver  or  Senator  Ap 
White  Grubs  in  Strawberi 
Plant  Lice  on  Strawberrie 
The  Evergreen  Bagworm. 

Evergreen  Wind-breaks  .  .  . 

Pruning  Currants  and  Gra 
Propagating  Cherries  and 

Soap  for  Plant  Lice . 

The  Tenant  and  a  Strawberry 
Notes  for  a  Maryland 
Removing  Old  Orchard  Trees..!..!! 
Cover  Crop  in  Orchard;  Poultry  Run! 

Plant  Variation  . 

Ground  Mole 
A  Bean 


Crop . 


Fake . 

WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Camp . . 
Green 


Mountains — 


II. 


From  Day  to  Day.... 

A  Supper  in  a  Sugar 
The  Rural  Patterns.. 

Hardy  Plants  in  the 

Part  I . 

Cleansing  Grain  Sacks . !.  .! 

A  College  Education . 

Embroidery  Designs  . 

Keeping  Eggs  in  Lime-salt . 

Whey  Honey  . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Do  Your  Bees  Need  Feeding? _ Part 

A  Navy  or  Good  Roads . 

Tractor  Costs  . 

Minister’s  Right  to  Property  . 

New  Plan  for  School  Lunches!!!!'.!!! 

Waterproofing  Cloth  . 

Motor  Car  f  or  Power ........ 

Rural  Mail  Carriers  and  Holidays!!' 

Telegraph  Wires  Above  Road...'. _ . 

Telephone  Poles  on  Private  Property. 

Form  of  Contract . 

Support  of  Indigent  Parents . 

Two  Sides  to  Daylight  Saving . 

New  York  Dog  Law . 

Feeding  Sugar  to  Bees . ...!!!!. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  married  man  who 
work  on  a  farm  and  to  board 
men  working  on  the  same  place. 
5455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


can  milk. 

several  sin; 
ADVERTISER 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework 
small  family  on  farm;  good  home  for  won 
alone  or  mother  and  child.  MRS.  A.  A  Mum 
Sweetwater  Farm,  Wampsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Trustworthy,  middle-aged.  Anierii 
Protestant  woman  who  is  fond  of  children, 
aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island,  nim 
miles  from  New  York;  family,  two  adults  * 
four  children,  between  ages  two  and  eleven: 
washing  required,  but  must  help  with  mendii 
plain  sewing  and  care  of  children;  will  lie  treat¬ 
ed  as  one  of  tile  family;  only  persons  des: 
permanent  employment  need  apply;  wages 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  5458,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  and  wife,  wli 
children  in  the  family,  to  take  charge  of  cot¬ 
tage  in  Industrial  School;  must  be  free  from 
use  of  liquor,  tobacco  and  profanity  and  must 
church  members;  good  wages  with  all  expens 
For  information  address  ('HAS.  F.  JOHN’S! 
Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  foreman  for  horticultural  de 
meat  of  Delaware  Experiment  Station:  single 
man  preferred.  Apply  C.  A.  McCUE,  New 
Del. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man,  good  habits,  1 
general  farm  work  by  month;  "give  refereiu 
and  wages  expected.  J.  C.  FOX,  Rushvil 
N.  Y. 


HEM  WANTED — Two  single  dry  hand  mill 
also  uncustomed  to  general  farm  work;  1 
good;  same  as  teamsters.  THE  LYMAN  FARM 
Middlefield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Good  man  for  farm  work. 

home,  board  and  wash  lug:  a  good 
learn  pure  Jersey  stock.  VAN  E 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 


with  good 
chance 
WILSON, 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man;  mut  be  good 
teamster  and  willing  to  do  any  kind  of  farm 
work;  bouse,  garden,  potatoes,  milk  furnished, 
Apply,  stating  wages  expected,  reference,  ex¬ 
perience,  when  at  liberty.  MATTHEW  T,  EGG  AT 
Manager,  Willowbrook  Farm,  Gwynedd  Valley! 
Pa. 

ANTED — Good,  sober,  industrious  farmer,  take 
full  charge  small  farm;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5471,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  No.  1  dairyman  and  butter-maker, 
single,  for  small  private  herd.  ADVERTISER 
o4o9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


-  WAN  TED— -Experienced  farm  band  and  care¬ 

taker  with  wife  willing  to  do  general 
housework;  good  wages  and  living  conditions 

MRS.  T.  If.  MANNERS,  Greens  Farms,  Conn. 

V  ANTED — Single  herdsman  and  butter-maker; 
must  be  good  dry  hand  milker,  careful  feeder 
,  and  able  to  make  first-class  butter:  state  age 

experience  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter 

3g  J.  WALTER  RINGHOHN,  Delhi,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm  hands  on  large  dairy  plant: 
will  pay  82  per  day  with  board  and  room  for 
T7  farm  hands;  only  men  of  expedience  need  applv 
COLT  MBIA  MILK  FARMS,  Juliustown,  X.  J. 

-3  WANTED — A  mother  and  daughter  or  two  sis- 

Ja  tors  for  housework  in  the  country;  all  modern 

d  conveniences.  ADVERTISER  5437,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

53  WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 

State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded:  salary 
W5  a  month  for  men  and  .$30  for  women,  with 
maintenance.  State  age  when  applying.  Applv 
8UFERU\TTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 

34  . . 

Yi  SINGLE  active  man,  general  farm  work:  good  ox 
IL  teamster  when  needed;  this  posilion  Massa- 

"  chusetts  farm  ami  permanent:  give  age,  exper¬ 
il  hutee  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  5463 

J”  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

H  WORKING  housekeeper;  small  family;  modern 

4  h',,s  :  all  improvements;  30  miles  front  New 

M  ,  r ' :  ,,ne  mile  from  village:  good  stores  and 

34  Yorker68''  ADVERTISER  r’447-  care  Rural  New- 

’R  MAN.  WANTED— Single  man.  to  work  on  fruit 

and  truck  farm;  must  be  experienced  and 
fi  g,,0<1  home-’  "'ages  .$40  per  month, 

f  ^„H ARLES  F.  BECK,  Arlington,  Dutchess  Co., 

2  — _ L_ _ 

-o  HRAD  TEAMSTER;  Massachusetts  farm;  good 

teamster;  understand  farm  machinery:  state 
wages,  age.  experience.  ADVERTISER  5461 
^  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

0  I  OT  LTRYMAN  WANTED — Manager:  one  thor- 

oughly  experienced  and  recommended  in  the 
care  of  poultry,  incubation  and  raising  chicks; 
must  lie  single,  sober,  honest  and  industrious; 
best  equipped  plant  in  Union  County.  S  C 

I’.T  LL  15  St.  Georges  Ave.,  Phone  220-w,  Rah- 
0  way,  N.  J. 

1  \\  ANTED — At  once,  a  reliable  married  assistant 

„  gardener,  willing  to  make  himself  generally 

-  useful.  CONYERS  FARM,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

2  GIRL  WANTED  for  general  housework;  house 

o  as  aR  modern  improvements;  two  adults. 

J  State  particulars  to  MRS.  GEORGE  W.  CARR 

4  Monroe,  N.  Y'. 

3  . - : _ 

3  V  ANTED — Man  and  wife  on  suburban  place  of 

j  two  acres;  man  to  care  for  garden  and  lawn: 

wife  general  housework;  family  of  three.  F. 

7  W.  CADY,  Penfield  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

M  ANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  herds¬ 

man;  no  liquor  or  cigarettes;  state  age. 
i  nationality  and  experience  first  letter.  ROBERT 

8  M.  FEXX,  Brookdale  Farms,  Middlebury,  Coun. 

9  MASSACHUSETTS  farm;  single  man;  good 

a  milker:  farm  work  and  drive  the  farm  milk 

9  wagon  to  station  mornings;  state  age  and  wa-es 

9  desired.  ADVERTISER  5462.  care  Rural  New- 
*  Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

>  1  ARMER-GARDENER;  married  man;  two  cliil- 

i  uren;  strictly  temperate;  understands  care  all 

;  livestock,  flowers,  vegetables,  etc.  BOX  207 
!  Green  Lawn,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Position  as  working  manager  of  up- 

to-date  fruit  farm;  at  liberty  now  or  future 
date;  thoroughly  experienced  in  every  detail  of 
growing,  grading,  packing,  marketing,  the  care 
or  buildings  and  machinery;  wide  experience  in 
handling  of  help:  In  answering,  give  full  par- 
tieul.trs  to  assure  personal  interview.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

V  ANTED — Position  as  farm  sunerintendent  on 

gentleman’s  estate;  practical  and  scientific  ex- 
perience  in  the  care  and  management  of  stock- 
farming.  etc.;  married;  37  years  old:  small  fam- 
il.v;  good  reference.  Apply  ADVERTISER  5439 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

E R  Jnay  l)e  engaged;  a  college 
graduate;  years  experience  managing  200- 

acre  school  farm  that  makes  money;  experienced 
in  fruit  growing,  truck  gardening,  general  farm- 
ug,  purebred  live  stock,  flowers,  shrubberv  and 
lavrns,  care  and  operation  of  modern  farm  ma- 
cninery ,  including  engines  and  automobiles;  man¬ 
agement  of  labor  (man  or  bov),  farm  accounts* 
married;  two  children;  excellent  references  as  to 
amlity  nml  integrity.  ADVERTISE]*  r,444.  care 
ltural  New-Yorker. 

0\  ERSEAS  MAN.  honorably  discharged,  desires 
responsible  position;  experienced  butter-maker, 
dairyman,  herdsman,  short  course  student.  Rah- 
eoek  test,  etc.;  single:  2S.  ADVERTISER  5449 
care  Rural  Neyv- Yorker.  ’ 

I'<!U;I!RY-'IA^’  married,  wants  position  on  ex¬ 

hibition  or  utility  poultry  farm;  10  years’  ex-  i 
perience:  good  references:  sober,  willing:  a  re-  i 
turned  wounded  soldier  and  late  manager  of  first-  a 
class  plant.  GWYTHER,  Stat.  R.  R.  D.  1  Co-  h 
lumbus,  0. 

\  Ol  NCI  MAN  (19),  one  year’s  farm  experience,  I 

desires  position  on  modern  stock  farm  DA-  - 
5  ID  CORDUKES,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.  ,\ 

YOUNG  Swedish  man  with  good  experience  in  t 

farm  yvork  wants  position  on  farm:  is  good  J 
teamster:  married;  no  children.  ELMER  LUND-  - 
GKEN,  Adneace  Place.  Upper  Nyack,  N.  Y.  F 

POULTRYM  AN-ORCHA  RDIST  wishes  position  g 
as  manager:  capable;  good  education;  efficient:  a 
executive  ability;  excellent  references,  includ-  d 
m.;  Cornell:  sterling  references  as  to  character.  ti 
ADVERTISER  5460,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  — 

YOUNG  woman,  with  horticultural  education. 

wishes  yvork  in  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables  or  ii 
poultry;  May  1st.  ADVERTISER  5464,  care  C 
Rural-New- Yorker.  >  q 

TWO  all  round  farmers,  26  and  2S.  just  dis-  W 
charged  front  army;  one  poultry  specialist ; 
general  farm  yvill  do:  yvrtte  full  particulars  in  n 
first  letter.  JACK  KENNEDY.  48  Blake  Ave..  N 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  j» 

"  ANTED — Position  by  experienced  poultryman:  F 
can  take  charge  of  small  country  home:  dis¬ 
charged  soldier:  best  references.  ADVERTISER  fr 
5465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  u 

MECHANIC — Position  wanted  by  expert  farm  al 
mechanic  and  manager:  wages  8150  per  month;  ti 
unless  engaged,  leaving  for  Porto  Rico  April  26.  in 
HAROLD  R.  WOODRUFF.  88  So.  Oxford  Street  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE  age  man  wants  home  for  to  do  chores  “ 

and  he  useful.  ADVERTISER  5472,  eare  Rural  Ft 
New-xorker, 

FARMER  wants  position;  14 
in  all  linps  of  farm  work;  ■ 
all  machinery  repairing:  five 
place ;  state  salary  and  full  p 


years’  experience 
ood  mechanic;  do 
years  in  present 
trticulars  in  first 


letter.  AUGUST  NELSEN.  Norih  Haven,  Conn. 

J  IRSJ.-CLASS  single  farm  manager  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  A-l  as  to  honesty,  character  and  ability; 
understand  mod'ern  farming  thoroughly  in  all  its 
details;  good  builder  and  mechanic:  energetic 
worker;  agricultural  graduate;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  (ill  So.  Tenth  Ave. 


Maywood, 


FARMERETTE  wants  posit  ion 
experience  witli  dairy  and 


course  agricultural  colleg 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


on  farm: 
poultry : 


little 

short 


ADVERTISER  54<!0. 


A  OT  NG  MAN  wants  position  on  farm;  no 
perience:  anxious  to  learn;  s’ ate  wages 
dress  E.  MAHLAU,  214  E. 
lawn,  N.  Y. 


238th  St., 


cx- 
Ad- 
Wood- 


WANTED — By  single  man 
practical  dairy  work  and 


work  on  farm;  A-l 
106,  Dalton,  Pa. 


who  understand's 
general  farming. 


references.  Address  BOX 


V  ANTED — Advaneable  position  by  agricultural 
school  graduate  with  practical  farm  experience 
on  a  modern  general  farm;  can  furnish  excellent 
references;  state  particulars  in  first  letter. 
AD\  ERTISER  5407,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHO  wants  to  hire  a  good  practical  working 
farm  manager,  capable  of  taking  full  charge 
and  operating  farm  with  own  family?  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  address  W.  J.,  F'aiiwood,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


CORNELL  GRADUATE,  38,  with  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  poultry,  desires  to  rent 
modern  equipped  poultry  plant  on  cash  or  share 
brsis:  give  full  particulars.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY  FARM— 72  acres;  two 
houses,  store,  good  set  outbuildings,  silo;  slate 
roofs;  apple  orchard,  small  fruit;  running  water; 
22  acres  wood;  balance  cultivated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — “The  Oakwood,”  Freehold,  Greene 
County,  New  York;  130-acre  farm  property; 
accommodation  for  75  guests;  situated  among 
foothills  of  Catskills  with  splendid  view  of  en¬ 
tire  range:  altitude  1.800  feet;  large  barn,  gar¬ 
age,  icehouse,  other  outbuildings:  within  two 
miles  of  State  road,  on  good  automobile  road 
Address  E.  A.  BROOKS,  Freehold  Greene  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  hill  farm. 

Hampshire;  50  to  175  acres,  as 
up;  fine  view;  good  buildings; 
timber;  fruit:  7  miles  from  R.  R 
Address  W.  O.  CONRAD,  Keene, 


Southern  New 
desired;  83.800 
spring  water; 
:  for  rent,  818. 
N.  II. 


I' OR  SALE — Twelve-acre  fruit,  poultry  and  truck 
farm  on  Cape  Cod:  fully  equipped  and  has  an 
established  retail  trade  for  everything  raised; 
price,  810,000:  half  cash  or  Liberty  bonds  con¬ 
sidered1.  ADVERTISER  5453,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


200-ACRE  farm  for  sale;  90  miles  from  New 
Aork:  near  village,  railroad,  churches,  schools; 
buildings  fair  condition;  good  soil  and  water 
supply;  small  orchard;  attractive  price  for  quick 
sal  -  to  settle  estate.  Write  for  particulars,  W. 
II.  DECKER,  Box  76,  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Orange  County.  200-acre  farm;  pro¬ 
duce  sold  at  highest  price;  milk.  12c  per  quart 
at  premises;  apple  orchard:  watered  pastures; 
wHl  lease  to  experienced  farmer  having  own 
stock  at  reasonable  rent  or  on  shares.  PAUL 
GROSS,  302  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— Poultry  farm:  about  15  acres; 

equipi>ed  f  ir  capacity  of  4,000  hens;  6,000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laving  houses, 
etc.:  large,  splendidly  built  residence:  %  mile 
from  town  of  3,500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard;  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  20 
miles  from .  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean:  set  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  TIIE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


VERY  smooth,  extra  fertile 
large  barn;  11-room  house; 
ar  electric;  two  miles  front 
ION,  Nashua,  N.  II. 


farm:  25  acres; 
all  conveniences: 
city.  JOHN  B. 


OR  RENT  OR  SALE — My  house  arid  farm  in 
the  Catskill  Mountains;  house  of  9  rooms,  with 
ath;  hot  and  cold  water:  about  16  acres  of  land 
t  cultivation:  10  in  woodland:  situated  next  to 
country  club;  attractive  combination,  for  Slim¬ 
ier  vacation  and  farming.  Apply  to  R.  A. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  21  acres: 


six 

a: 


acres  orchard ; 


fine  opportunity  for  poultry;  ai  mile  from  Cape 
fay  City,  N.  J.:  7  miles  front  Wi’dwood ;  five- 
30in  house,  electric  lighted:  84.000  cash.  in- 
uire  BOX  C30,  Freehold,  X.  J. 

’ANTED — To  buy  a  small  place,  two  or  three 
acres,  in  Westchester  County  or  vicinity,  near 
>wn.  ADVERTISER  5454,  care  Rural  Nevv- 


3,000  INCOME  from  commuting  poultry  farm; 
modern,  new  buildings,  for  1.200  bead;  with 
on-freeze  water  system;  concrete  floors;  brood¬ 
’s  for  1,200:  150  15-year  fruit  trees,  mostly 
t>ple;  14  acres;  brook  spring,  artesian  well: 
mse,  8  rooms,  steam  heat,  electric  light:  all 
nprovements;  7  minutes  to  station:  fine  barn: 
(ale  or_  exchange;  89. (XX).  BOX  99,  Woodcliff 
N .  J. 


(ARUIED  farmer  would  like  to  wo-k  on  shares 
or  rent  farm  iu  New  York  or  Connecticut,  op¬ 
en  to  bttv:  n j  agents.  STORE,  201  Wayne  St., 
ersey  City.  X.  J. 


level  land:  pleasant  house,  with  artesian  well: 
ood  outbuildings;  2  miles  from  Milton,  store 
ltd  churches:  quick  sale  desired  because  of 
Path  in  family.  MRS.  J.  IL  GREENE,  Litch- 
eld.  Conn. 


OR  SALE — An  old  Massachusetts  family  home¬ 
stead  of  400  acres;  100  acres  of  smooth  niow- 
tv:  high  location;  old  shade  trees;  modernized 
olonial  house;  owner  in  poor  health.  BOX  C, 
uinebaug.  Conn. 


TED — To  rent  or  buy  farm,  5-15  acres,  sit¬ 
uated  on  high  land;  house,  woods,  fruit  trees; 


Y. 


Write 
N.  J. 


C.  A.  BICZAIC,  222  Third  St. 


SALE — Farm  of  135  acres,  located  in  Fulton, 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  six  miles  front  3  cities;  one  mile 
n  new  macadam  road;  3  miles  to  creamery 
trolley  line;  telephone  connection:  farm  oon- 
s  of  35  acres  of  timber:  the  rest  is  good  till- 
e  land  for  raising  all  kinds  of  crops,  but  par- 
tlarly  good  potato  land:  full  set  of  farm  build- 
s  in  good  repair,  including  silo;  9-room  dwell- 
house,  newly  painted:  price  $6,000.  Address 
S.  CARRIE  S.  BENNETT',  Johnstown.  N.  A., 

D.  1. 


SALE— 165-acre  farm;  bargain. 
LEY,  Norridgewock,  Me. 


J.  STAN. 


WANTED — To  rent  farm,  stock  and  tools,  for 
cash  or  shares,  near  Catholic  church:  know  all 
about  farming:  honest  and1  sober.  BOX  636, 
Southington,  Conn. 

lOR  SALE — 75-acre  seed  potato  farm;  level, 
sandy  loam  soil:  ideal  for  tractor  and  machin¬ 
ery;  New  York  Central  Railroad  by  farm;  fine 
nine-room  house:  fair  small  barn:  maple  shade; 
certified  seed  potato  growing  locality;  mostly 
young  people;  you  have  seen  tills  ndv.  before, 
but  only  inexperienced  people  have  applied;  this 
larm  is  right  next  to  my  famous  Russet  Rural 
Seed  Potato  Farm:  1  hope  to  co-operate  with 
the  buyer  with  my  tractor,  potato  machinery, 
etc.;  any  young  couple  of  some  farm  experience 
with  about  $2,500,  who  can  take  possession  by 
May  1st,  can  own  this,  and  I  will  assist  them 
for  the  first  year  to  the  extent  of  $1,000.  Write 

E.  R.  SMITH,  Kasoag,  Oswego  Co..  N .-  Y. 

• - -4 

FOR  SALE — Connecticut,  Litchfield  County.  40- 
acre  farm;  eight-room  house,  furnished’:  bath, 
hot  and  cold  water,  four  fireplaces,  furnace:  two 
Urge  barns,  new  silo;  other  buildings:  some 
Stock:  good  horse:  near  State  road  and  R.  R.: 
86.500:  terms.  ADVERTISER  5468,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM,  36  acres,  for  sale  or  furnished  rooms  to 
rent  for  light,  housekeeping,  with  garden,  near 
Cairo,  N.  A'.  E.  DEYO,  Purling,  N.  AT. 

JERSEY  POULTRY  FARM— Main  road;  good 
markets;  modern  buildings;  84.800.  E.  BIGE¬ 
LOW,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

TO  LEASE — A  poultry  plant  near  New  York 
City,  with  accommodations  for  a  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Forty  acres,  ail  tillable;  State  road; 

good  buildings,  stock  and  tools;  price  right; 
possession  at  once.  Address  ADVERTISER  5466, 
care  Rural  New-A'orker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 45  acres;  three  miles  from 
Catskill  village;  10-room  house;  barn,  poultry 
bouses,  etc.;  pleasantly  located  with  fine  view 
of  mountains;  priop  reasonable.  MRS.  FORTER 
BRANDON,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


CHOICE 
here. 
Center,  Vt. 


Vermont  ntaple  svrup.  82.25  per  gal 
ERNEST  TOUCHETTE,  Montgomery 


HIGH-GRADE  Vermont  maple  syrup, 
teed  strictly  pure,  82.50  per  gallon. 
Jacksonville,  Vt. 


gunran- 
BOX  82, 


FOR  SALE — One-horse  Eureka  potato 
with  fertilizer  attachment;  nearlv 
new,  828  (new 
White,  Fa. 


planter, 
good  as 

ones  now  875).  IRA  FLETCHER, 


BROODER  STO\  ES — To  reduce  stock,  8  Liberty, 
Marvel  and  Perfection  42-in  and  52-in.  hovers, 
813.75  apiece;  1  New- Way  gasoline  engine,  one 
horsepower,  nearly  new;  eight  automatic  gas 
savers,  delivered  for  82.50  apiece,  for  use  on 
automobiles.  PAUL  KUHL,  Copper  Hill.  V  J 


I ETZER  FLANT  SETTER,  excellent  condition. 

850;  Prairie  State  incubator.  360-egg,  $15  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  KORBMACHER.  Jordan.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — B-L-K  milking  machine,  complete 
for  thirty  cows,  including  piping.  8250:  four 
complete  Louden  iron  pipe  cow  stalls,  new.  820; 
No.  17  I)e  Laval  Separator.  875.  CHESTER- 
BROOK  FARM.  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


PURE  sugar  cane  syrup,  81.50  per  gallon. 
JAMES  F.  AlcCALEB,  Insmore.  Miss. 


PEANUTS — Front  grower  to  consumer:  5  to  15 
lbs..  20c  lb.;  15  to  50  lbs..  18c  lb.:  over  50 
lbs..  13c  lb.;  prepaid.  E.  S.  SCHISLER.  Em¬ 
poria,  Va. 

ORDERS  taken  for  home-canned  vegetables, 
fruits,  jams,  jellies,  pickles;  order  earlv; 
orders  control  planting.  Write  ALMA  HIB¬ 
BARD.  Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 


I  OR  SALE — One  15-30  International  1916  model 
tractor,  in  perfect  condition:  price.  81.000. 
ELMER  J.  JOHNSON,  Perryman,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — One  or  two  ears  of  bright  Timothy 
atuf  clover  (Alsike)  hay,  f.  o.  b.  Auburn:  82*3 
per  ton:  bay  never  had  any  rain  on.  G.  H 
BROUN,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Route  No.  2. 


FOR  SALE — Cyphers  incubator, 
812;  is  all  complete  and  a  fine 
versal  hovers.  85:  in  good  shape: 
C.  A.  STEVENS,  Ransomville,  N. 


120-egg  size, 
hatcher:  Uni- 
all  complete. 


FOR  SALE — Titan  10-20 
gine  plow;  used  little, 
lot,  N.  II. 


tractor  and  Oliver  en- 
EDW.  ALLEN.  Ashue- 


FOR  SALE — A  390  Cyphers’  incubator  in  good 
condition.  If.  STACHELROPT.  Peltle  \ve 
Rochelle  Park.  N.  J.:  P.  O.  address.  Box  224 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


ANTED — Two  Blue  Hen  brooder  stoves,  large 
size;  must  be  in  good  condition;  state  lowest 
price.  VALLEY  EGG  FARM,  Little  Valley, 

MACHINERY  BARGAINS — Ten  h.  p.  boiler  and 
engine  on  wheels.  8150;  7xI4-ineh  stone 
crusher,  elevator  and  screen,  8375.  L.  J. 

SNELL.  Box  56,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Cyphers  244-egg  incubator.  815: 

four  adaptable  hovers,  816;  nearlv  new  T 
OLIVER,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  coal  stove  brooders  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  A.  O.  CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs.  X.  Y. 

MAPLE 
sugar 


STL1  P  for  sale;  82  per  gal.;  maple 
in  pails  any  size,  25e;  one  quart  of 
syrup,  one  pound  sugar.  81 :  guaranteed  pure  and 
ALBERT  FISHER.  Rupert, 


lo  give  satisfaction. 
Vt. 


FOR  SALE — The  best  four-row  potato  sprayer 

made;  practically  new;  perfect  contrition:  half 
price;  also  Peabody  potato  carrier  for  running 
potatoes  and  roots  through  cellar  window  into 
h-.ns.  D.  A.  WOODWARD,  R.  F’.  D.  7.  Box 
89A,  Auburn,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Two  400-egg  International  incuba¬ 
tors.  $20  each;  one  100-egg  Ciphers,  85 
THOMAS  ALLEN.  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eninire  grain  drill. 

HENRY  E.  WHITE,  Athens.  X. 


nearlv 

Y. 


new. 


I  OR  SALE — Three  390-egg  Model  Cyphers  incu¬ 
bators;  Cyphers  coal  burning  brooders:  812 
guaranteed;  order  from  this  ad.  PUT- 
Rockfall.  Conn. 


each 

NAM, 


K)lv  SALE — New  “Blue  Hen”  stove 
small  size:  never  unerated;  cheap. 
DEWEY.  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


brooders. 

NELSON 


FOR  SALE — Two  good  team  hearses,  cheap,  for 
want  of  use.  Address  J.  J.  HELLER.  Creseo, 
Pa. 


POPCORN — (White  Rice)  shelled:  prepaid  to  3d 
zone;  10  lbs.,  $2:  50  or  more,  17e  per  lb  W 
HALBERT.  Oxford.  N.  Y. 
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Take  the  Case  of  Milk 
for  Instance 

NE  glass  may  contain  pure,  sweet  and  clean  milk — the 
other  may  be  filled  with  milk  that  is  impure.  To  all 
appearances  both  might  contain  the  same  milk. 

It’s  the  same  with  tires  —  the  difference  is  comparatively 
slight,  to  the  eye.  Vet  you  can  buy  Fisk  Tires  with  absolute 
confidence  that  you  get  exactly  what  you  pay  for,  in  mileage, 
safety  and  quality. 

Why?  Because  your  purchase  is  backed  by  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  one  ot  the  country’s  largest  manufacturers,  whose 
name  has  come  to  stand  for  quality  of  the  certified  Grade  A  kind. 
The  happy  and  entirely  satisfactory  experiences  of  hundreds  ot 
thousands  of  users  ol  Fisk  I  ires,  in  all  parts  ot  the  world,  and 
under  all  conceivable  road  conditions,  are  that  many  more  reasons 
for  the  universal  confidence  in  bisk. 

Fisk  Cord  Truck  Tires  fill  a  want  on  the  farm. 

Their  great  resiliency  absorbs  the  road  shocks,  keeps  the  load  trom 
shifting  and  makes  faster  delivery  possible.  They  make  a  substan¬ 
tial  reduction  in  fuel  and  repair  bills.  The  tread  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  feature  —  every  Fisk  Cord  1  ruck  Tire  is  built  with  the 
famous  Fisk  Non-Skid  tread,  insuring  the  greatest  possible  safety 
and  a  surer  grip  of  the  road  for  the  pull  forward.  They  are  the 
ideal  truck  tire  equipment  tor  the  quick,  heavy  haul. 


“  There  is  now 
a  Fisk  Tire 

fjr  every  motor  '"vehicle 
that  rolls" 
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For  sale  bv  dealers  everywhere 
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A  Roadside  Market  in  New  England 

Getting  the  Entire  Consumer’s  Dollar 

EG  INNING  IN  PEACHES. — The  following  ac¬ 
count  of  selling  fruit  on  a  well-traveled  State 
road  might  interest  some  of  your  readers  and  give 
them  an  idea  of  what  may  be  done,  even. if  they  live 
a  considerable  distance  away  from  such  a  good  road 
as  ours.  By  co-opera¬ 
tive  selling  several 
small  farmers  might 
do  what  no  one  of 
them  could  afford  to 
do  alone.  The  follow¬ 
ing  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  we  have 
tried  to  do  on  a  State 
road  in  South  Sud¬ 
bury.  Mass.  In  the 
Summer  of  1915. 
peaches  were  ‘‘dirt 
cheap.”  29  cents  or 
thereabouts,  to  the 
grower  in  Connecticut, 
and  not  more  than 
twice  that  to 
Massachusett 
were  nearer  to  the 
markets.  Our  first 
crop  was  coming  along, 
on  young  trees,  with 
the  finest  of  fruit,  good 
size  and  color.  There 
was  no  prospect  of 
getting  a  fair 
our  white  peaches  the 
commission  men 
wouldn't  even  consider 
handling;  they  were 
“too  thin-skinned.” 

“clingstones,”  too  deli¬ 
cate  to  “stand  up 
well”;  all  true  enough, 
but  as  avo  had  50  per 
cent  white  peaches 
soon  to  ripen  we  were 
up  against  it  to  find  a 
market  for  them.  We 
found  our  market  (but 
no  thanks  to  the  com¬ 
mission  men)  and  have 
held  it  ever  since.  To, 
the  best  of  the  writer’s 
memory,  every  pound 
of  fruit  since  that  first 
year  has  been  retailed 
direct  to  the  consumer, 
the  best  fruit  in  tresh 
form,  the  windfalls  as 
jellies,  marmalades  or 
preserves.  We  can’t 
say  “never  again”  to 
the  middleman  on 
fruit,  b  e  c  a  u  s  e  we 

never  did,  but  it  they  e\'er  come  after  any  there 
will  be  “nothing  doing”  on  a  sale  to  them.  We 
figure  that  on  any  surplus  in  the  future  the  farmers’ 
exchanges  that  are  now  being  formed  can  take  care 
of  us. 

FINDING  A  STAND. — It  was  the  State  road  about 
a  mile  from  the  farm  that  saved  the  situation.  Other 
farmers  on  nearby  highways  had  already  tried  the 
scheme  and  made  it  work,  so  the  end  of  August. 
1915.  l  took  my  car  and  looked  up  likely  selling 


sites  along  the  Boston  to  New  York  turnpike.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  about  the  only  piece  of  land  with 
a  “for  sale”  sign  up  was  at  the  foot  of  a  right  of 
way  from  the  farm  to  this  main  road.  Here  Avas 
an  ideal  setting  for  any  kind  of  a  stand,  a  curve  in 
the  road,  at  the  t  p  of  a  slight  rise  that  made  it 
easy  for  cars  to  stop  and' start;  a  fine  group  of  lilac 
bushes  near  an  old  cellar  hole,  and  three  splendid 


elms  out  front  along  the  road.  The  real  estate 
dealer  was  phoned  the  same  day.  lie  came  to  the 
lot  and  enough  money  Avas  paid  down  then  and 
there  to  bind  the  deal.  Labor  Day  Ave  started  selling 
at  three  o’clock,  and  by  supper  time  had  disposed  of 
$33  worth  of  peaches.  It  was  encouraging.  We 
sold  something  every  day  that  Aveek. 

I  HE  ROADSIDE  MART. — The  cellar  hole  AA'as 
cleaned  out.  repaired  and  whitewashed,  a  rough 
stairway  put  down  into  it  and  a  two-inch  plank 


flooring  over  the  whole  made,  with  hatch  and  pad¬ 
lock  attached  to  afford  protection  at  night.  A  $30 
Avhite  tent  (12x15)  completed  protection  against  the 
weather.  Rainy  days  the  salesman  stood  in  the  tent 
dooi  and  A\ent  out  to  meet  a  car  only  when  it 
stopped.  This  cellar  ‘was  about  40  feet  back  from 
the  load,  so  on  fair  days  the  fruit  AA'as  sold  out  at 
the  roadside  and  any  left  at  night  Avas  carried  down 

cellar,  put  on  shelves 
off  the  floor,  and  then 
taken  out  to  the  stand 
again  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  stand  built 
was  a  table  with  sur¬ 
face  sloping  toward 
the  road  (the  better  to 
display  the  wares).  It 
was  solid,  of  tAA'o-inch 
chestnut,  four  feet 
wide,  12  feet  long, 
with  0 )/,-foot  posts  at 
each  corner  supporting 
a  green  and  white  can¬ 
vas  roof  over  the  whole 
(to  shade  the  preserves 
and  ripe  fruits,  and 
also  give  cover  from 
rain).  Table  and  posts 
were  painted  green,  an 
attractive  color  to 
show  off  the  fruit.  This 
same  stand  has  done 
us  Avell  these  past  four 
years  of  selling.  Avitli 
the  addition  last  year 
of  wooden,,  shutters 
that  Avent  on  at  night 
(locked)  and  saved 
moving  the  unsold 
fruit  down  cellar  and 
back  again. 

THE  TEA  HOUSE. 
— The  tent  sufficed  the 
first  two  years,  and  it, 
or  something  not  much 
more  substantial,  could 
have  been  made  to  an- 
SAver  a  Avliile  longer, 
only  AA-e  felt  that  with 
several  thousand  young 
trees  coming  on  we 
should  have  hard  Avork 
disposing  of  the  crop 
in  the  near  future  un¬ 
less  Ave  did  something 
in  the  line  of  extenshe 
advertising  at  the 

start,  so  as  to  have 

the  buyers  there  Avhen 
the  larger  crops  came. 
The  idea  of  a  tea  house 
occurred  to  us.  and 
after  looking  about  a 
bit,  instead  of  building 
we  bought  and  and  moved  onto  the  cellar  hole  an 
old  house  that  Avas  built  around  1730.  Today  Ave 
ha \  e  an  attractive  tea  house,  kitchen  on  the  AA'est 
wing  and  preserving  kitchen  on  the  right,  these 

parts  being  of  new  construction.  The  house  origi¬ 

nally  had  four  rooms  doAvustairs,  a  central  chimney 
feet  AA'irh  four  fireplaces,  one  on  the  inside 
corner  of  each  room.  The  chimney  was  torn  down 
and  built  up  again  out  of  the  old  bricks,  exactly  as 
originally,  the  partitions  between  these  four  rooms 
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downstairs  were  removed,  and  today  we  have  one 
large  room  28x32  feet  with  a  central  chimney,  four 
fireplaces  and  two  old-fashioned  ovens.  The  timbers 
are  hend-hewn  oak,  the  floor  boards  are  the  origi¬ 
nals  (some  18  inches  wide),  walls  white  pine, 
paneled  with  sheathing  of  all  widths  up  to  24  inches. 
It  all  makes  an  attractive  and  interesting  place  for 
visitors.  They  stop  for  tea,  and  buy  fruit  as  well. 
The  idea  of  the  tea  room  is  that  it  shall  be  “a 
means  to  an  end,”  namely,  to  advertise  the  farm 
and  help  to  sell  our  fruit.  We  would  not  run  a  tea 
house  as  end  in  itself,  but  to  advertise  the  farm  and 
its  products  the  year  ’round  it  is  a  means  to  that 
end,  and  as  such  well  justifies  its  existence.  We 
sell  preserves  in  the  tea  room  in  season  and  out.  It. 
is  the  12  months  in  the  year  store  for  the  farm,  or 
rather  is  to  be,  since  this  coming  season  is  the 
first  time  that  we  have  hired  anyone  to  run  it  on 
a  year  'round  basis.  Post  cards  of  the  place  are 
given  away.  We  stamp  and  mail  the  cards  free, 
copying  off  the  name  and  address,  and  thereby  get¬ 
ting  a  valuable  mailing  list.  In  1918  this  was  the 
means  of  our  starting  off  the  season  in  good  shape 
the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  tea  house,  May  31. 
The  tea  house  has  not  yet  paid  expenses,  but  in 
1918  there  was  almost  double  the  trade  of  the  year 
before.  Road  repairs,  “gasolineless”  Sundays  and 
our  closing  early  in  the  Autumn  on  account  of  the 
flu  and  the  general  food  shortage  all  naturally  cut 
down  on  receipts.  We  expect  it  to  break  even  this 
year,  and  will  be  quite  satisfied  if  it  does. 
Massachusetts.  John  d.  pearmain. 

•  (To  be  continued) 


Handling  Rye  as  a  Cover  Crop 

Having  read  about  green  rye  plowed  under,  causing 
acidity  of  the  soil  under  some  conditions,  could  you  toll 
me  if  it  would  injure  a  crop  of  barley,  sown  immediately 
after  disking  under  rye  six  inches  high?  J.  M.  s. 

British  Columbia. 

HIS  man  lives  in  British  Columbia,  where  in 
order  >o  get  their  crops  properly  started,  farm¬ 
ers  are  obliged  to  use  the  disk  in  the  late  part  of  the 
Spring.  Seeding  is  rarely  done  before  the  first  week 
in  May.  so  that  rapid  work  is  required  to  do  the 
plowing.  In  order  to  hasten  matters,  much  of  the 
Spring  grain  is  put  in  after  disking,  the  ground  be¬ 
ing  torn  up  with  a  heavy  disk  well  weighted  down. 
Many  of  our  farmers  in  this  latitude  believe  that  the 
cover  crop  should  he  chopped  up  with  a  disk  before 
being  plowed  under.  They  use  the  tool  when  the 
rye  or  other  cover  crop  is  a*foot  or  less  in  height. 
The  disk  chops  and  slices  both  the  crop  and  the  soil, 
and  then,  when  it  is  plowed  in,  decay  rapidly  starts 
and  these  farmers  feel  that  they  obtain  better  results 
than  when  they  wait  longer  and  plow  under  a  heav¬ 
ier  growth. 

Many  reports  have  come  of  bad  effects  on  corn  and 
other  crops  when  green  rye  is  plowed  under.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  10  this  bad  result  is  not  due  to  the  rye, 
but  to  tin*  method  of  handling  it.  Some  farmers 
wait  until  the  rye  has  formed  its  head.  Then  they 
put  a  chain  on  the  plow  and  turn  the  whole  growth 
under.  This  is  usually  done  in  warm  weather,  when 
the  ground  is  moist  and  steaming.  After  plowing 
under  this  great  growth  of  rye,  the  ground  is  lightly 
harrowed  and  immediately  planted  or  seeded.  The 
result  is  that  the  rye  in  this  moist,  warm  ground, 
ferments  rapidly  and  forms  a  large  quantity  of  acid. 
The  rye  stems  are  large  and  hollow,  and  the  air 
works  in,  increasing  this  fermentation  and  thor¬ 
oughly  drying  out  the  upper  soil.  The  coarse,  open 
mass  of  rye  in  the  soil  acts  to  prevent  the  rise  of 
water  from  below.  The  seed  put  into  the  light  layer 
of  ground  above  the  rye  sends  its  roots  down  into 
this  sour  mass,  which  soon  dries  out.  Of  course  the 
plant  cannot  thrive  under  such  conditions,  and  we 
have  frequently  seen  corn,  planted  after  such  an 
nperatin,  turning  yellow  and  refusing  to  grow.  Farm¬ 
ers  concluded  from  the  appearance  of  the  corn  that 
tlie  rye  had  poisoned  the  soil.  There  was  no  poison¬ 
ing  about  it,  hut  the  loose,  open  mass  of  green  stuff  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  soil  had  soured  it  and  dried  il 
out.  When  rye  is  properly  handled  there  will  be  little 
if  any  danger  of  Ibis  trouble,  Aftef  plowing  under 
the  rye  the  land  should  he  rolled  or  packed  solidly 
with  a  heavily  weighted  harrow.  This  crushes  the 
rye  down,  largely  prevents  fermentation,  and  closes 
up  the  soil  so  that  water  will  rise  up  through  the 
rye.  When  corn  is  planted,  after  such  treatment,  it 
will  thrive  and  take  advantage  of  any  fertilizer  or 
manure  which  has  been  used.  It  is  usually  a  good 
plan,  wherever  possible,  to  scatter  a  small  amount  of 
manure  over  the  cover  crop  before  plowing  it  under. 
This  manure  helps  fill  up  the  soil,  and  it  contains 
bacteria  which  start  at  work  breaking  up  the  rye 
and  other  organic  matter.  Where  rye  is  chopped  or 


disked  there  is  very  little  danger  of  souring  the 
ground.  In  our  own  case,  in  order  to  make  doubly 
sure,  we  like  to  use  a  small  quantity  of  lime  when¬ 
ever  plowing  under  a  cover  crop.  This  Helps  to  neu¬ 
tralize  any  acid,  it.  increases  decay  of  the  rye,  and 
fits  the  upper  layer  of  soil  for  seeding.  We  have 
found  rye  a  very  useful  cover  crop.  While  it  adds 
nothing  of  plant  food  to  the  soil,  it  does  produce  a 
large  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  a  short  time,  and 
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when  some  manure  can  be  used  in  connection  with  it 
we  have  always  obtained  good  results. 


Agricultural  Possibilities  of  New  Jersey 

The  Garden  Spot  of  the  East 

Part  II. 

BRIGHT  FUTURE. — Last  week  I  spoke  of  the 
qualifications  and  equipment  one  should  have, 
and  the  conditions  lie  should  observe,  on  engaging 
in  agriculture  in  the  famous  old  farming  section 
adjoining  New  York  City.  Then  I  advanced  reasons 
why  there  are  many  opportunities  of  picking  up,  at 
bargain  prices,  good  farm  homes  in  this  fertile  dis¬ 
trict — reasons  which  will  disappear  when  prohibi- 
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tion  comes;  when  the  land  is  occupied  by  resident 
owners,  and  when  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil,  their 
sons  and  their  employees,  practice  the  most  advanced 
methods  of  scientific  agriculture.  That  day  does 
not  look  far  distant. 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY.— The  county  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  is  generally  admitted  to  he  the  host  portion 
of  the  cretaceous  formation  which  sweeps  across  the 
center  of  New  Jersey  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Trenton. 

In  Ilolmdel  Valley,  12  miles  southwest  of  Sandy 
Hook  (see  map),  I  found  my  old  farm  10  years  ago. 
This  soil  has  been  planted  and  cultivated  even-  sea¬ 
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son  by  white  men  for  over  250  years.  My  Western 
farmer  friends  who  have  visited  me  admit  that  my 
crops  excel  theirs  'on  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  the 
Wabash  River  between  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Yet 
they  could  sell  their  farms  any  day  for  much  more 
than  I  paid  for  my  old  Jersey  farm  with  its  splendid 
buildings,  and  all  located  within  10  miles  of  the 
boundary  line  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

MARL  FORMATIONS. — At  many  points  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  there  are  bods  of  marl;  green-sand, 
blue-shell,  ash.  clay  and  gray  marls.  It  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  good  farmers  of  old  to  cover  their  farms 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  every  three  or  four  years  with 
these  natural  fertilizers  and  soil  conditioners.  Hauling 
marl  was  the  regular  Winter’s  work  until  about  30 
years  ago.  While  the  arrival  of  concentrated  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers  and  high  wages  for  farm  hands  has 
stopped  most  of  the  marl  hauling,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  farms  which  received  their  regular  dressings  of 
marl  have  a  foundation  for  development  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  farmer. 

A  CENTRAL  LOCATION.— The  man  with  imagi¬ 
nation  can,  by  studying  the  map  of  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey,  see  why  this  is  a  favored  spot 
for  specialists  in  agricultural  pursuits.  1-Ie  will  note 
its  nearness  to  numerous  industrial  centers,  as  well 
as  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  will  see  that 
railway  tracks  crisscross  the  county,  while  the  gravel 
roads  make  the  map  look  like  a  cobweb.  There  are 
rivers  and  hays  where  boats  come  and  go,  carrying 
produce  to  the  big  city.  The  rural  scenery  is  beau¬ 
tiful.  the  country  is  healthful,  and  the  people  are 
good  American  neighbors.  If  you  wish  to  go  to  the 
city,  a  ride  of  60  to  90  minutes  from  any  point  in 
the  county  will  land  you  on  t lie  shores  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Island. 

VARIED  PRODUCTS. — To  recite  the  names  of  the 
food  products  raised  in  Monmouth  County  would 
sound  like  the  contents  of  the  catalogs  issued  by 
seedsmen,  nurserymen,  dairymen,  poultrymen,  horti¬ 
culturists,  hothouse  men,  and  so  forth.  And  yet 
there  are  so  many  millions  of  people  living  in  towns 
within  50  miles  that  there  is  need  for  doubling  the 
food  production ;  and  that  is  easily  possible.  There 
are  large  farms  and  small  farms,  rich  farms  and 
poor  farms,  waiting  for  men  with  the  brains,  energy 
and  capital  to  make  them  into  up-to-date  establish¬ 
ments  for  the  production  of  food. 

THE  POTATO  CROP. — Before  leaving  the  subject 
I  should  tell  you  why  Monmouth  County  has  a  great 
reputation  for  growing  white  potatoes.  First,  it  is 
due  to  the  wonderful  sassafras  loam  which  is  found 
in  large  plots  throughout  the  county,  and  then  to 
the  climate  and  location.  It  might  be  said  that 
Monmouth  County  grows  late  early  potatoes  or  early 
late  potatoes,  for  her  crop  comes  in  between  those 
of  the  South  and  the  North,  and  finds  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  in  August  and  September.  For  a  similar  reason 
Monmouth  County — the  pet  child  of  old  Mother 
Nature — is  a  large  producer  of  Summer  apples. 

A  SAMPLE  FARM. — I  promised  last  week  to  give 
the  details  of  an  old  farm  that  is  now  for  sale,  to 
illustrate  what  I  mean  by  opportunities  in  buying 
and  building  up  a  profitable  homestead.  I  will  take 
the  old  Bailey  farm  as  my  text.  It  has  about  78 
acres  and  two  marl-pits — called  an  80-acre  farm.  It 
lies  just  two  miles  west  of  the  Red  Bank  depot, 
which  is  about  40  miles  south  of  the  City  Hall  of 
New  York.  Red  Bank  is  an  all-the-year  town  of 
about  10.000  population,  with  every  advantage  of  a 
highly  developed  little  city.  In  Summer  it  has  nearly 
double  its  normal  population.  There  are  two  rail¬ 
roads,  with  many  daily  trains  to  the  city,  and  two 
boat  sailings — unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  This 
farm  can  he  had  for  .$3,000  cash,  and  a  long-time 
mortgage  for  .$6,000  at  five  per  cent  interest.  In 
(he  hands  of  the  right  man,  with  the  expenditure  of 
a  few  thousand  dollars  in  improvements,  that  farm 
would  double  in  value  in  three  to  five  years.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  ideal  for  a  man  who  wishes  to  grow  fruit, 
poultry  and  vegetables.  The  quality  of  the  soil,  the 
lay  of  the  fields,  the  brook,  the  wood  for  fuel  on 
the  hank,  the  10-acre  bearing  orchard,  the  field  of 
heavy  sassafras  loam  for  raising  poultry  feed,  the 
field  of  sassafras  loamy  sand  for  vegetables,  the 
little  hill  on  the  west  edge  for  a  reservoir  for  irri¬ 
gation  water,  the  poultry-house  site  on  a  sandy  spot 
south  of  the  hill,  etc.,  gives  every  advantage  I  can 
think  of  for  making  a  big  success  of  poultry,  fruit 
and  vegetables.  The  house,  surrounded  by  fine  large 
trees,  could  he  made  very  comfortable  with  some 
modern  improvements.  There  is  a  barn,  but  some 
outbuildings  would  have  to  he  built  soon. 

Now.  here  is  a  typical  case  of  neglected  land.  The 
widow  in  town  lived  upon  the  income  and  Spent 
nothing  to  keep  the  place  in  repair.  Soon  it  fell  to 
tenants,  who  robbed  tlie  soil,  made  firewood  of  the 
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fences,  and  spent  most  of  their  income  on  driulc. 
Of  course  if  now  looks  dilapidated  and  run  down. 
But  some  one  with  brains,  capital  and  energy  can 
restore  it  in  a  few  years,  double  his  money  and  have 
a  most  attractive  farm  home  in  a  location  as  ideal  as 
any  I  know  of  in  the  East.  thebox  mccampbell. 
Monmouth  Co.,  X.  .T. 


The  Best  Rabbits  for  Meat 

ES  IRA  BI.E  BREEDS. — The  meat  of  practically 
all  rabbits  is  suitable  for  food ;  yet  only  a  few 
kinds  can  be  raised  profitably.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
general  disinclination  to  the  use  of  common  white 
rabbits  on  the  table.  These  rabbits  are  said  to  have 
flesh  which  is  too  sweet  to  be  very  palatable,  but 
in  any  event  they  are  not  to  be  included  among  the 
utility  animals.  Europe  has  rather  a  long  list  of 
breeds  considered  to  be  valuable  for  food,  but 


Flemish  Oiants  Are  Favorite  Meat  Rabbits.  Fig.  173 

breeders  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  confine 
themselves  chiefly  to  Belgian  hares,  Flemish  Giants 
and  New  Zealand  Beds.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
giant  rabbits  which  might  be  used  for  food  if  plen¬ 
tiful  enough,  but  the  common  Flemish  Giant  is  the 
one  usually  set  down  as  the  meat  rabbit. 

THE  BELGIAN  HARE.— The  Belgian  hare  is  by 
all  means  the  best  known  and  the  most  widely  raised. 
It  is  a  very  prolific  rabbit,  and  the  meat  is  of  high 
quality.  Many  breeders,  however,  prefer  the  Flemish 
Giant  because  of  its  large  size.  Specimens  weighing 
10  pounds  are  common  and  occasionally  one  twice 
that  weight  is  found.  As  Belgian  hares  run  only 
from  six  to  nine  pounds  considerably  more  meat,  is 
obtained  from  the  Giants.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
meat  of  these  big  rabbits  is  coarser  than  that  of  the 
smaller  Belgian,  and  the  flavor  is  not  considered 
quite  so  good,  except  of  course  by  breeders  of 


Itlaelc  Siberians  Art'  1  erg  Docile.  Fig.  17) 

Flemish  Giants,  who  often  claim  it  to  be  the  equal 
of  any  other  breed  known.  Then  the  Flemish  Giant 
grows  more  slowly,  not  being  mature  until  it  is  32 
months  old.  For  a  long  time  only  these  two  breeds 
were  offered  in  the  general  market.  Of  late  years, 
however,  a  breed  known  as  the  New  Zealand  Red 
has  achieved  extreme  popularity  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  among  Eastern 
breeders.  This  rabbit  has  some  special  merits,  and 
may  prove  to  be  the  best  commercial  sort  yet  raised 
in  this  country. 

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS. — In  spite  of  their  useful¬ 
ness  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  both  the  Belgian 
hare  and  the  Flemish  Giant  are  hearty  eaters,  and 
that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  waste  when  they  are 
dressed  for  the  table.  Many  English  breeders  can¬ 
didly  admit  these  facts,  and  say  that  some  other 
breeds  are  more  profitable.  It  is  claimed  for  the 
New  Zealand  Red  that  it  consumes  less  food  than 
even  the  Belgian,  which  because  of  its  smaller  size 
eats  much  less  than  the  Flemish  Giant.  When 
dressed  for  the  table  the  New  Zealand  Red  weighs 
about  two  pounds  more  than  the  Belgian,  and  the 
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meat  is  just  as  fine  grained,  palatable  and  nutritious. 
In  parts  of  California  the  New  Zealand  Red  is  about 
the  only  rabbit  seen.  It  is  also  raised  extensively 
in  the  other  Pacific  coast  States,  many  breeders 
having  adopted  it  in  place  of  Belgians  and  Giants. 
It  seems  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  any  part  of  the 
continent,  although  just  how  the  Eastern  climate 
will  eventually  act  upon  it  remains  to  be  seen. 
Apparently  it  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  get  large 
specimens  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains- than  it  is 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

AGE  FOR  MARKETING.— Most  rabbits  are  ready 
for  the  table  when  about  four  months  old.  Although 
Flemish  Giants  are  slow  to  mature,  they  make  ex¬ 
cellent  friers  at  the  age  of  three  months,  but  should 
be  a  little  older  for  roasting.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  that  all  commercial  rabbits  are  best  for  the 
table  if  killed  before  they  are  a  year  old.  Never¬ 
theless  rabbits  two  years  old  make  very  good  eating. 
It  is  a  common  plan  when  raising  rabbits  com¬ 
mercially  to  keep  a  doe  until  the  end  of  her  second 
year,  and  then  to  market  her.  her  place  as  a  breeder 
being  taken  by  a  younger  doe.  Usually  the  bucks 
are  disposed  of  when  young,  except  for  a  particu¬ 
larly  .good  specimen  which  is  being  retained  for 
breeding  purposes.  If  rabbits  are  being  raised  for 
market,  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to  castrate  the 
young  bucks,  when  they  can  be  kept  together  with 
less  fighting.  Although  two  people  are  required, 
the  operation  is  easily  performed  after  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  acquired. 

CA  I  ERING  TO  DEMAND. — Although  breeders 
are  likely  to  make  extravagant  claims  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  rabbits  which  they  happen  to  be 
raising,  the  amateur  can  confidently  begin  with  any 
of  the  breeds  named.  As  he  goes  on.  lie  probably 
will  do  a  little  experimenting,  and  may  find  that 
one  particular  kind  will  prove  more  profitable  than 
any  other.  There  is  always  the  matter  of  oue’s  mar¬ 
ket  to  be  considered.  In  some  places  very  large 
rabbits  may  be  wanted  without  much  regard  to 
quality,  while  in  others  smaller  animals  may  be  in 
demand.  For  home  eating  the  writer’s  preference 
is  for  Belgian  hares,  probably  because  he  has  had 
more  experience  with  them  than  with  any  other 
kind.  There  seems  to  be  some  evidence,  though,  to 
support  the  claim  that  New  Zealand  Reds  are  a  little 
easier  to  raise.  Very  much  depends  upon  the  strain, 
whatever  breed  may  be  kept,  just  as  with  poultry. 
Some  breeders  are  able  to  produce  very  much  better 
stock  than  others.  There  has  been  so  much  in- 
breeding  with  Belgian  hares,  and  so  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  producing  show  animals,  that  many 
strains  have  low  vitality  and  give  considerable  trou¬ 
ble.  except  in  the  hands  of  experts. 

BREEDING  PROBLEMS. — Breeding  fancy  rabbits 
and  food  rabbits  is  quite  a  different  matter.  Fanciers 
naturally  work  for  fine  points  and  favor  their  breed¬ 
ing  animals.  They  may  not  try  to  raise  more  than 
two  or  three  litters  a  year,  and  reduce  these  litrers 
to  the  best  specimens.  The  utility  breeder,  on  the 
contrary,  aims  to  produce  as  many  animals  as  he 
can  without  drawing  too  heavily  on  the  vitality  of 
his  stock.  He  will  endeavor  to  get  from  four  to  six 
litters  a  year  from  each  doe.  and  will  expect  her  to 
i’ai>e  six  or  seven  youngsters.  He  will  keep  a  limited 
number  of  bucks,  say  at  the  rate  of  one  for  each  10 
does.  He  will  raise  some  specimens  which  a  fan¬ 
cier  would  not  want  seen  in  his  pens.  The  man  or 
woman  who  is  keeping  only  a  few  rabbits  for  home 
use  will  perhaps  keep  no  buck  at  all.  but  will  have 
his  does  bred  at  the  rabbitry  of  some  neighbor  who 
has  a  larger  stock.  It  is  not  economy  to  keep  a  buck 
which  is  going  to  be  used  only  at  long  intervals. 
Obviously  every  fancier  will  have  many  rabbits 
which  are  not  good  enough  to  be  used  for  show  pur¬ 
poses.  or  to  sell  for  breeding  purposes.  Even  lie. 
therefore,  has  a  certain  number  of  animals  to  sell 
for  food  purposes.  e.  i.  Farrington. 


Remedy  for  Onion  Smut 

XAMBI.ES  of  TREATMENT.— Onion  smut  can 
be  controlled.  At  an  outlay  of  from  five  to 
eight  dollars  per  acre  for  a  simple  treatment,  aston¬ 
ishing  results  can  be  obtained.  This  was  well  proved 
last  season  by  the  work  of  Expert  Dye  of  the  State 
College,  co-operating  with  the.  Williamson  Vegetable 
Growers*  Association  and  the  Wayne  County  Farm 
Bureau.  Here  are  some  of  the  figures  as  tabulated 
from  these  demonstrations:  Leenhout  Bros/  South 
Farm,  treated  rows,  S4U.5  bushels  per  acre:  un¬ 
treated  rows,  405.2  bushels  per  acre;  Leenhout  Bros.* 
West  Farm,  treated  rows.  82(1  bushels  per  acre;  un¬ 
treated  rows.  447  bushels  per  acre;  Peter  Moll.  Jr., 
treated  rows.  555  bushels  per  acre;  untreated  rows. 
2b t  bushels  per  acre;  E.  R.  Hay,  treated  rows,  637 
bushels  per  acre;  untreated  rows,  5F  bushels  per 


acre.  Fig.  175  shows  a  comparison  of  the  yield  from 
equal  areas  from  the  Leen bouts’  South  Farm,  the 
treated  yield  being  on  left  and  untreated  on  right. 
Demonstrations  will  probably  again  be  conducted  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  this  season. 

»S5  M B  TOMS. — As  a  rule  the  older  fields  of  muck 
seems  to  be  more  affected  by  smut.  Its  presence  Is 
first  shown  by  the  dark  spots  at  varying  heights  in 
the  leaves  of  the  seedlings.  When  the  plant  is  held 
to  the  light  these  are  more  or  less  opaque.  Soon 
afterwards,  usually  while  the  second  leaf  is  develop¬ 
ing.  longitudinal  cracks  begin  to  show  up  on  one 
side  of  these  spots.  These  crevices  widen  and  within 
show  a  dry  fibrous  mass  which  is  covered  by  a  black, 
sooty  powder,  made  up  wholly  of  the  ripened  spores 
of  the  fungus.  The  spores  are  blown  about  or  washed 
into  the  ground.  Usually  these  same  smut  lesions 
show  in  the  second  leaf  and  in  those  formed  subse¬ 
quently.  If  the  seedling  is  pulled  up  later  and  ex¬ 
amined.  the  whole  plant  will  be  found  pervaded  by 


(  om partitive  Yields  of  Treated  and  Untreated 
Onions.  Fig.  17  J 

the  smut  organism.  Plants  thus  diseased  usually 
die  early,  especially  if  the  soil  is  dry.  Some  plants 
may  make  considerable  growth  and  survive  even  up 
to  the  time  of  harvesting.  In  such  specimens  the 
smut  shows  itself  by  black  elevations  upon  the  bulb, 
running  down  to  the  base  and  extending  upward 
into  the  leaves. 

CAT  SE. — Smut  is  caused  by  a  fungus  parasite 
which  lives  from  year  to  year  in  the  soil.  Instances 
are  on  record  in  which  onions  planted  in  a  smut 
infested  field  after  an  interval  of  12  years  became 
severely  affected  by  this  disease.  Only  onions  grown 
from  seed  are  subject  to  this  disease,  and  these 
are  not  attacked  by  the  parasite  except  in  the  very 
young  stages.  Onions  grown  from  sets  or  trans¬ 
planted  from  soil  free  from  the  organism  are  not 
subject  to  smut. 

CONTROL. — Crop  rotation  is  of  but  very  little 
value  in  reducing  smut  in  a  field,  since  the  fungus 
persists  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  soil.  Since  the 
onions  can  be  attacked  only  in  the  seedling  stage. 


Drill  Fg nipped  with  Furmuldeh gde  Tank.  Fig.  17b 


however,  sterilization  of  that  soil  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  germinating  seed  and  seedling  plant 
affords  a  satisfactory  and  practical  means  of  con¬ 
trol.  Formaldehyde  solution  applied  in  the  furrow 
with  the  seed  at  the  time  of  sowing  will  effectively 
control  smut.  A  solution  of  the  desired  strength 
may  be  made  by  adding  one  pint  of  commercial  for¬ 
maldehyde  to  16  gallons  of  water.  This  solution 
should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  2t*0  gallons  per  acre. 
The  application  may  be  made  by  means  of  a  water¬ 
ing  device  attached  to  the  drill.  By  this  method  the 
liquid  is  discharged  in  the  open  furrow  either  behind 
the  seed  or  directly  with  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  washing  of  the  seed  in  the  row.  Tanks  of 
three-gallon  capacity  for  this  purpose  can  be  readily 
attached  to  the  seed  drill.  A  stop-cock  and  tank 
outlet  of  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  bore  when  opened 
wide,  will  make  the  desired  application  per  acre,  the 
rate  of  flow  varying  somewhat  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  tank  and  the  size  of  the  conducting  tube  used. 
A  properly  equipped  drill  should  discharge  when 
stationary,  one  gallon  of  the  solution  every  50 
secouds.  ALVAR  H.  PL'LVEE. 
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Truth  About  Feeding  Plants 

In  your  answer  to  E.  C.  J.,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  page  569,  regarding  his  inquiry  as  to 
the  effect  of  wood  ashes  and  land  plaster 
•on  corn  crop,  you  state  that  the  mixture 
will  supply  lime,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  best  form  for  corn,  but  does 
not  contain  nitrogen,  which  must  be  other¬ 
wise  provided  through  manure,  plowed- 
under  soiling  crops  or  chemicals.  How 
much  longer  must  the  farmer  be  fed  on 
this  sort  of  misinformation ?_  Is  it  not 
about  time  for  someone  to  bring  forth  an 
original  investigator  to  inform  the  crop 
growers  the  truth  about  soil  fertility  and 
plant  food,  instead  of  parroting  the  old- 
school  fertilizer  and  potash  trust  propa¬ 
ganda?  The  fact  is  the  mixture  of  wood 
ashes  and  land  plaster  contains  outside  of 
a  possible  trace,  no  phosphoric  acid  what¬ 
ever.  but  contains  sulphuric  acid;  also  the 
nitrogen  need  not  be  otherwise  provided 
for;  it  is  already  present  and  obtainable 
without  cost  from  the  mile-thick  layer  of 
atmosphere  weighing  down  every  acre  of 
this  earth,  four-fifths  of  which  is  nitrogen, 
and  this  is  extracted  therefrom  through 
the  leaves  of  plants  and  ih,:  via  its  roots. 

Yours  for  truth — eventually,  why  not 
now  ?  CHARLES  II.  HOLD. 

Erie  Co..  N.  Y. 

We  certainly  stand  heartily  in  favor  of 
that  last  sentence.  An  analysis  of  aver¬ 
age  unleached  wood  ashes  will  show  about 
600  lbs.  of  lime,  100  lbs.  of  potash,  and 
from  35  to  40  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Our  friend  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
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combination  of  wood  ashes  and  land  plas¬ 
ter  will  contain  no  phosphorus.  We  do 
not  think  the  ashes  contain  phosphorus 
enough  fully  to  supply  the  corn  crop,  but 
there  is  a  small  quantity  of  this  substance 
in  the  unleached  ash.  Land  plaster  is  a 
sulphate  of  lime.  We  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  how  sulphuric  acid  will  aid  in  sup¬ 
plying  nitrogen,  and  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  Mr.  Dold  come  forward  and 
tell  us  how  the  corn  plant  can  obtain 
nitrogen  through  its  leaves.  Surely  any¬ 
one  who  can  demonstrate  that  proposition 
may  rightly  class  himself  as  the  original 
investigator  so  much  desired  by  Mr.  Dold. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  but  so  far  as 
we  know  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  that 
this  nitrogen  is  taken  into  the  plant 
through  its  leaves.  We  think  it  would  be  as 
safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Dold  can  supply  his 
body  with  nitrogen  by  breathing  in  the 
air,  and  if  he  could  do  that  there  certainly 
would  be  no  need  of  supplying  protein  in 
a  balanced  ration. 
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In  the  “Hope  Farm  Notes’’  was  a  little 
account  of  the  boys  trying  to  peel  wild 
cherry  bark,  and  perhaps  a  little  history 
of  what  has  been  done  in  Vermont  may 
enable  some  farmer,  his  sou  or  even  his 
wife  and  daughter,  to  put  a  few  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  good,  coins  into  the  purse.  Wild 
cherry  bark  has  many  uses,  in  cough  and 
influenza  remedies,  blood  purifiers,  etc., 
and  is  bought  by  nearly  if  not  all  dealers 
in  roots,  herbs  and  bark.  The  medicinal 
wild  cherry  is  the  black  cherry,  not  the 
red,  pin  or  bird  cherry.  This  W  inter 
dealers  paid  10  cents  a  pound  for  bark 
from  trees  with  rough  bark,  calling  this 
grade  htavy  bark ;  16  and  IT  cents  a 
pound  for  bark  from  young,  smooth  trees, 
and  20  to  22  cents  for  thin  bark  from 
small  trees  and  branches  two  inches  or 
less  in  diameter.  These  prices  meant  de¬ 
livered  to  the  dealer.  The  buyers  paid 
here  six  cents  for  heavy  bark.  10,  then 
nine  for  medium  thin.  They  dared  not 
buy  the  thin  bark,  as  some  people  would 
put  in  bark  that  was  too  thick,  and  the 
dealers  would  only  call  it  medium  thin. 

The  buyer  in  this  town  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  two  neighboring  farmers  that 
he  would  cut  and  deliver  the  cherry  tim¬ 
ber  to  their  door  that  grew  on  their 
farms  if  he  might  have  the  bark.  Ilis 
sons  cut  the  wood  into  four-foot  lengths, 
and  when  it  was  frozen  it  had  to  be  piled 
cob-house  fashion  in  a  heated  room  to 
thaw  before  peeling  with  a  draw-shave. 
The  1)U ver  averaged  to  peel  300  pounds  of 
bark  a  day.  and  sometimes  peeled  400. 
It  cost  about  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound. 

I  believe,  for  transportation  of  bark,  but 
even  then  gave  him  rather  good  (?)  day 

''  'The  drying  of  the  bark  was  the  hardest 
problem ;  a  chamber  floor  over  a  heater 
room  solved  the  problem  for  many.  It 
bad  to  be  dried  till  on  trying  to  bend  it 
it  would  snap,  and  required  48  hours  in 
medium  temperature.  Some  used  old 
screen  doors,  or  made  a  frame  and  cov¬ 
ered  it  with  old  sacking,  either  suspending 
these  or  placing  them  across  chairs.  In 
a  warm  room  there  it  would  dry  in  24 

hours.  ,  ,  .  , 

Our  experience  in  bark  business  began 
when  a  man  who  made  a  business  of 
gathering  different  herbs  and  barks  asked 
the  16-year-old  boy  why  he  didn’t  try  it. 
There  was  some  black  cherry  in  our  wood- 
pile,  so  he  sawed  it.  piled  it  around  the 
kitchen  stove,  and  in  two  evenings  earned 
$1.40.  Then  husband  began  to  take  no¬ 
tice.  lie  and  son  had  agreed  to  cut  come 
pulpwood,  so  only  had  stormy  days,  eve- 
iiings  and  Saturday  afternoons,  but  with 
the  help  of  a  13-year-old  boy  after  school 
and  Saturdays  in  the  first  six  weeks  of 
this  year  they  peeled  and  sold  {flll.oS 
worth  of  bark.  Most  of  this  wood  was 
sawed  stove  length  and  peeled  with  a 
large,  strong  jackknife.  The  last  week 
prices  had  dropped,  so  the  bark  which 
would  have  brought  over  $35,  only 
brought  a  trifle  over  $18.  Prices  went 
down  the  latter  part  of  February,  but 
have  come  back  to  four,  seven  and  11 
cents,  delivered  to  the  dealers.  Buyers 
here  pay  four  cents  for  medium  thin, 
but  even  then  it  is  good  day  pay. 
They  tell  us  the  supply  of  cherry 
in  the  Southern  States  is  getting 
exhausted,  so  dealers  are  obliged  to  find 
it  in  new  localities.  Some  firms  used  to 
have  their  own  drying  plants  in  the 
South.  The  bark  is  not  good  when  the 
sap  is  running,  while  the  trees  are  leafing, 
but  farmers  are  usually  busy  enough  then 
without  peeling  bark,  but  it  gives  them  a 
chance  to  turn  an  otherwise  undesirable 
tree  into  money  and  wood,  and  help  get 
rid  of  the  tent-caterpillars’  abiding  place. 
If  trees  are  cut  in  pastures  during  the 
Summer,  remember  wilted  cherry  leaves 
are  very  poisonous  t<>  cattle.  Moral ; 
Cut  jiftci;.  the  leaves  fall.  MRS.  w. 
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Stop  and  ThinK! 

Why  are  Americans  using  such 
great  quantities  of 

Postum  Cereal 


Health  value,  wonderful  flavor  and 
practical  economy  make  Postum 
the  ideal  American  table  drink. 

Boil  just  liKe  coffee- — 

(15  minutes  after  boiling  begins) 

— but  remember  that,  unlike  coffee, 
this  beverage  contains  no  drugs  to 
upset  stomach,  heart  or  nerves. 

It  is  absolutely  pure  and  without 
harm,  made  from  the  best  of 
roasted  wheat  and  wholesome 
molasses. 

You  can  get  the  original  Postum 
at  grocers.  Two  sizes — 

Usually  sold  at  15c  and  25c 
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Tested  and  Trusted  Over  a  Century  4 

Bolgiano’s  “Gold”  Brand  J 

CLOVER  SEED5 

Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa, 
Crimson  Clover, White  Clover, Clover  and  Grass 
Mixture,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Dwarf  Essex 
Rape,  Spring  Vetches,  Winter  Vetches,  Millets, 
Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent  Pasturage, 
Seed  Corn,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas, 
Seed  Grains,  Milo  Maize,  Sorghums,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Seed  Oats,  Onion  Sets,  Etc. 

Bolgiano’s  “Gold”  Brand  Seeds 
are  Carefully  Selected,  Re-cleaned 
of  Highest  Purity  and  Germination 


BOLGIANO’S  ‘GOLD’  GUARANTEE 

Anyone  who  purchases  Bolgiano’s  “ Gold’’ 
Brand  Seeds  and  upon  examination  finds 
them  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  can 
immediately  return  them  and  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  same  will  be  re¬ 
refunded.  We  will  also  pay  the  freight 
both  ways.  


Catalog  and  Samples  Mailed  to  Your 
Address— FREE 
Name  Varieties  in  which  You  ar®  Inter¬ 
ested.  We  will  pay  freight  if  you  mention 
^  this  Paper. 

>  Bolgiano’s  Seed  Store 

j|  Address  Dept.  140  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Ordwavs  Golden 

THIS  is  the  original  strain  of  the 
YELLOW  SWEET  CORN  as 
grown  by  the  Ordways  in  New 
Hampshire  for  nearly  fifty  years — 
long  before  we  ever  heard  of  any 
other  strain — and,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
never  has  met  an  equal. 

It  has  all  the  desirable  qualities  of 
the  ideal  corn,  being  early,  tender, 
juicy  and  surpassingly  sweet. 

No  matter  how  many  varieties  you 
have  in  your  garden,  if  you  are  fond 
of  real  sweet  corn,  just  find  room  to 
squeeze  in  a  few  hills  of  this  variety 
and  you  will  be  pleasantly  surprised. 

Carefully  selected  seed  will  be 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


Half-pint  25c  Pint  45c  Quart  85c 
Address 

O.  P.  ORDWAY,  Saxonville,  Mass. 
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SALTER’S 

Seed  Potatoes 

YY/HY  not  plant  Golden  Russet 
**  this  year  ?  A  sure  bearer  and 
practically  immune  from  blight 

Monroe  County  stock. 

Wc  also  handle  Early  Ohio,  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler,  Early  Rose,  Early  Hebron,  Rural  New 
Yorker,  Carman  No.  3,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Carefully  selected  from  heavy  yielding  fields. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  hack.  Send  for 
price  list  of  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats. 

JAY  SALTER,  21  Railroad  St.,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


ENSILAGE 


41  tons  corn  actually  grown  on  one  acre  OUB 
Early  Mastodon  seed  corn  by  Maple  Hill  Harm- 
Waterbucv.  Seed  95%  g  e  r  m  in  at  i  o  u  nmi  better, 
$3  bushel;  10  bushel.  $37.50.  Sachs  tree. 

E.  MANCHESTER  S  SONS,  Winsted,  Conn 


2nd  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler— Mills  Pride— Giants  and  Superba  and 
lted  Skins. 

SEED  CORN— Yellow  and  White. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Stock  and  Eggs 
MINCH  BROS.,  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

SEED  CORN  THAT  GROWS 

IMPROVED  LEAMING  FOR  ENSILAGE 
EARLY  CANADAFORGRAIN 
Germination  guaranteed.  Pedigreed  for  high  yie. 
Semi  for  circular  to  Meadow  Farm,  Hartsdale.  It 

SC  C  nfREID’S  YELLOW  DENT 

t  t  VERY  PROLIFIC 

r  A  n  u  *4  .60  per  liunhcl,  Sacked 
C  \J  K  PI  |  SUNN YSIDF  FARM.  We.twood,  N.J. 

Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd  Soed  Corn 

FOR  SALE.  Yield  90  to  100  Bush,  to  the  acre.  Write  t'oi 
(’ivcular.  Sample  and  Prices.  Edward  "'alter, 

•  EUREKA  STOCK  FARM.’’  Dept.  R  WEST  CHESTER,  PEHNA 

Seed" Pop  Corn  g  Ijg,1,1.  VihSf  K 

DAHLIAS 


A.VU  CORWIN',  K.  No.  S,  N.nljui  ph,  8.  V. 
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ARRISONS*  NURSERIE 

Fruit  Tree*  Budded  from  Bearinjr  Orchard®. 
Peach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  quince, 

Sapr-vineH,  strawberry  plant®,  raspberries, 
ackbcrriea,  evergreens  and  shadu  trees. 

Catalog  free.  Box  14  Berlin,  Mil. 
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Order  Now  Your  Luce’s  Favorite  or  “Ninety-Day”  Seed  Corn 

These  Are  the  Kinds  You  Want 

Luce’s  Favorite  for  the  Silo  j  Price  $3.50*  56  lbs. 
“Ninety  Day”  for  Grain  i  Price  $3.00,  56  lbs. 
Grown  on  Eastern  Long  Island  *  F.  0.  B.  Peconic 

The  Prices  are  right— the  Seed  is  right.  One  price,  cash  with  order. 

S.  H.  SMITH,  c SSSZZiL.  PECONIC,  N.  Y.  "BS.ggSu*' 
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From  the  Other  Side 


lie  was  my  next-door  neighbor,  as  farm¬ 
ers  go;  and  a  year  ago  when  I  ebook 
hands  and  wished  him  good  luck  it  is  no 
misstatement  to  say  that  my  throat  was 
tight  and  my  voice  was  not  quite  as 
steady  as  a  man  would  wish.  Our  goings 
and  comings  are  never  merely  casual  in 
the  country,  and  when  the  boys  left  for 
France  the  day  was  indeed  marked  in  our 
books  and  in  our  hearts. 

And  now  he  was  back.  “Home  from 
the  wars” — that  old  phrase  that  never 
was  meant  for  the  new  continent  until 
this  Spring.  Back  with  the  service  rib¬ 
bon  and  the  French  Cross  ou  his  jacket, 
and  a  golden  wound  chevron  ou  a  sleeve. 
Went  away  a  boy,  and  came  back  a  man 
— as  they  all  do.  Tickled  to  get  back, 
full  of  every  little  detail  of  home  affairs, 
and  yet  talking  to  you  with  a  somber  look 
in  his  eyes,  a  sort  of  deep,  inner  knowl¬ 
edge  as  of  a  man  before  whom  the  great 
book  of  life  has  been  opened  wide.  You 
see  that  look  in  the  eyes  of  these  boys 
who  went  through  the  mill  in  France. 

After  two  or  three  days  .  i  had  the 
chance  for  a  good  visit  with  him.  \\  e  sat 
by  the  fire  and  smoked  and  ate  good  Bald¬ 
win  apples  for  an  evening. 

“Tell  me,  John,”  I  said  after  a  while, 
“something  about  the  French  farmers. 
What  do  you  think  about  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  over  there?  And  what  are  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  conditions?" 

“Well,"  he  said,  “the  Frenchman  makes 
a  good  farmer.  That  is,  he  is  a  conser¬ 
vative  farmer;  he  plays  the  game  with  an 
eye  to  the  future.  Jacques  thinks  of  his 
old  age  and  of  his  children  and  of  his 
grandchildren  every  time  he  fits  a  field 
for  planting.  He  doesn’t  exploit  the  soil 
because  he  can’t  and  get  away  with  it. 
If  he  is  a  soil  robber  lie  knows  that  he 
or  his  family  will  suffer  later.  For  with 
them  the  farm  is  a  permanent  game.  Not 
the  moving  and  shuffling  around  in  and 
out  of  farming  over  there.” 

“Pretty  intensive  thing,  as  a  rule?” 
“Yes;  what  I  saw;  pretty  intensive. 
Thirty  to  40  acres  to  the  farm,  all  under 
cultivation ;  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  hay, 
Hax.  milk,  fruit,  and  so  on.  Whole  fam¬ 
ily  work  in  the  fields — old  men.  women, 
children.  We  think  we  know  what  farm 
work  means  here,  but  we  don't.  Perhaps 
our  grandfathers,  did.  before  the  days  of 
all  kinds  of  machinery.  Over  there  it's 
that  same  thing  that  our  grandfathers 
knew ;  hand  labor — work  that  depends 
ou  outlay  of  human  muscle  for  results.  A 
very  hard  life,  on  the  average.” 

“Old,  old  game,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes.”  answered  John,  gazing  contem¬ 
platively  at  the  fire. 

“An  old,  old  game.  The  evidences  of 
that  are  on  every  side.  You  realize  directly 
that  the  farmer  in  Western  Europe  is  a 
man  moving  in  a  long-worn  groove.  The 
system  is  old  and  settled  and  rigid.  The 
French  farmer,  as  a  rule,  lives  on  land 
that  his  forefathers  were  farming  when 
Columbus  was  trying  to  raise  capital  for 
a  voyage  west.  He  works  the  way  he 
does,  saves  the  way  he  does,  fights  the 
way  he  does,  because  an  ironclad  system 
of  things  for  a  thousand  years  has  taught 
him  that  no  other  way  can  survive.  From 
the  days  of  the  cradle  it  has  been  instilled 
into  him  that  he  will  have  to  -fight  for 
his  life  straight  through  to  the  grave. 
Too  many  people ;  too  little  land ;  too 
great  a  concentration  of  industry,  and  so 
on.  Makes  farming  and  everything  else 
a  sink-or-swim  proposition  every  minute. 
Fairly  takes  your  breath  to  watch  those 
people  work.  An  average  American  farm¬ 
er  woould  have  to  go  some  to  hold  his  own 
the  way  they  do  things  in  France.” 

“But  they  get  results,  don’t  they?” 

“Yes.  they  get  results.  But  it’s  at  a 
tremendous  cost  in  human  energy.  In 
France  probably  one  man  feeds  three. 
Here  one  man  feeds  about  four,  as  popu¬ 
lation  runs  in  general.  Here  we  do  every¬ 
thing  with  the  idea  of  conserving  man 
labor;  land  we  have  plenty  of. 

“Over  there  they  do  everything  with 
the  idea  of  conserving  land — men  are  a 
good  deal  more  plentiful  and  cheaper  than 
land.  They  get  big  yields  per  acre.  Last 
October  where  I  was  billeted,  in  Western 
Finisterre,  they  turned  out  400  bushels 
of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  And  oats  went 
00  bushels,  wheat  00  bushels,  and  so  on. 

I  saw  hay  in  midsummer  that  I  know 
would  cut  close  to  four  tons  to  the  acre. 
Big  yields,  tremendous  yields  in  some 
places.  But  all  harvested  by  hand — hand 
labor,  every  bit  of  it.  I  saw  a  few  Yan- 
kee  reapers,  but  grain  all  thrashed  by 
hand.  Beans  same  way.  Potatoes  dug 
out  with  old  wooden  hooks — and  they 
were  in  level,  fine  soil  where  an  American 
potato  digger  would  walk  through  and 
throw  them  off  by  the  bagful !  Women 
and  children  in  the  fields  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  Of  course  it  was  war.  But 
those  people  were  doing  work  they  were 
used  to — same  thing  they’d  been  doing  all 
their  lives. 

“The  peasant  homes  show  the  same  old 
fight  for  life.  Everything  saved,  pinched, 
grubbed  out  to  the  last  notch.  Cows,  pigs, 
chickens,  all  kept  and  coddled  and  watched 
over  like  the  family.  Kept  almost  in  the 
house — stables  always  tacked  on  the  rear, 
closer  even  than  our  New  England  sta¬ 
bles.  Stock  tended  like  children ;  loss  of 


a  pig  a  historic  family  tragedy.  And  ma¬ 
nure!  Sometime  we’re  going  to  under¬ 
stand  the  value  of  stable  manure.  You 
ought  to  watch  those  French  women 
scrape  it  up  in  buckets  and  pile  it  out  in 
the  front  yard  to  be  composted.  Every 
scrap  saved,  and  the  stable  washed,  and 
the  wash-water  saved !  Great  sight  to 
walk  down  the  street  of  one  of  those  little 
peasant  villages  and  see  the  steaming  ma¬ 
nure  piles  in  every  front  yard.  Great 
smell,  too ! 

“Thrift,  that’s  the  word.  Thrift  carried 
to  the  last  ultimate  possibility.  Whv.  you 
and  I  were  brought  up  in  thrifty  families; 
but,  honestly,  it  made  me  feel  like  a  life¬ 
long  prodigal  to  see  that  game  in  Central 
France.  Everything  intensified  by  the 
war.  of  courses  but  only  intensified,  not 
different.  The.  evidence  is  everywhere 
that  what  they  were  doing  last  year  they 
have  been  doing  in  the  main  for  five  cen¬ 
turies.  An  old,  old  system  ;  a  hard  one ; 
a  rigid,  ironclad  one.” 

“But  the  French  peasant  as  a  type — 
isn’t  he  a  pretty  upstanding  sort?  We’ve 
always  heard  that  the  peasant  stock — the 
small  farm  owners — were  the  backbone  ot 
France.” 

John  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 
With  hands  clasped  behind  his  head  he 
gazed  upward,  his  eyes  somber  and  re¬ 
flective. 

“Yes.”  he  said  slowly,  “an  upstanding, 
virile  type.  And  that  doesn’t  express  it. 
He  is  really  wonderful — marvelous!  Lit¬ 
erally  the  backbone.” 

Again  he  paused  for  a  moment. 

“Yes.  my  hat  is  off  to  them.  They 
know  how  to  fight,  on  the  farm  or  in*  the 
trench.  They've  been  trained  in  a  long, 
hard,  harsh  school.  It's  a  fight  all  the 
time  they  live — and  no  more  chance  for 
weaklings  than  there  is  in  a  thicket  of 
young  pine  trees. 

“It’s  a  little  pathetic  to  me,  who  never 
saw  Europe  before.  I  never  understood 
anything  about  conditions  over  there;  the 
magazines  have  always  held  up  the 
French  and  German  farmers  to  us  as 
models — because  they  grew  so  much  more 
food  per  acre.  The  blood  and  muscle  that 
those  people  have  to  put  into  it  never 
figured  much  in  the  magazine  stories. 
But  after  America,  to  see  the  way  they 
do  it  over  there!  It  sort  of  takes  your 
breath  away  to  see  what  agriculture 
means  in  the  old  countries,  where  things 
have  settled  into  grooves  after  centuries 
and  centuries  of  increasing  population  and 
intensity  of  living.  It’s  a  hard,  stern 
game.  I  tell  you,  and  a  case  of  ‘devil  take 
the  hindmost.’ 

“The  greatness  of  America,”  he  said, 
musingly.  “It’s «beeu  like  a  gigantic  ser¬ 
mon  to  me.  and  to  a  great  many  thousand 
other  boys.  This  year  in  Europe  has 
taught  us  a  little  of  what  it  means  to  be 
an  American.  To  belong  to  a  country 
where  land,  and  resources,  and  wealth, 
and  opportunity,  lie  open  to  a  man  for 
the  taking!  I  don’t  wonder  any  more  at 
the  tide  of  immigrants  from  the  old  world 
All  I  wonder  is  how  any  ‘fatherland’  or 
‘motherland’  can  hope  to  retain  any  affec¬ 
tions  of  men  who  have  once  settled  in  this 
country  and  found  out  what  it  means 
and  is. 

“The  greatness  of  America  —  that's 
what  it  all  sums  down  to,  especially  our 
fundamental  greatness:  land.  My  hat  is 
off  to  those  farmers  over  in  France,  but  I 
have  to  pity  'em  in  the  same  breath.” 

A.  B.  GENUNG. 


The  One-horse  Farm 

I  notice  the  inquiry  of  S.  II.  D..  page 
564.  and  your  invitation  to  have  those 
who  farm  with  one  horse  tell  how  they 
manage.  For  the  past  14  years  I  have 
carried  on  my  farm  with  one  horse.  On 
an  average  I  have  planted  one  acre  each 
of  potatoes  and  corn  and  one-half  acre  of 
gardeu  stuff ;  have  sown  perhaps  three 
acres  of  grain,  have  cut  115  tons  hay;  my 
income  has  been  derived  mostly  from  the 
sale  of  cream  from  about  eight  cows,  and 
the  eggs  from  340  hens;  also  have  an  or¬ 
chard  of  100  trees. 

One  1,200-lb.,  horse  jvill  easily  pull  a 
one-horse  mower  of  any  standard  make. 
In  mowing  a  man  has  to  take  advantage 
of  the  lay  of  the  land  and  perhaps  walk 
where  the  grade  is  up  hill  :  there  is  no 
trouble  in  mowing  two  acres  in  three 
hours,  about  half  as  much  as  a  two-horse 
mower.  One  horse  can  pull  a  one-horse 
harrow  and  do  half  as  much  work  as  a 
two-horse  team.  The  only  work  that  one 
horse  cannot  do  is  breaking  up  the  green 
sward.  I  always  hire  or  change  work 
with  a  neighbor  to  get  this  done.  It  also 
will  pay  to  hire  a  two-horse  team,  if  con¬ 
venient,  to  disk  the  furrows  once.  With 
a  light  spike-tooth  smoothing  harrow  one 
horse  will  easily  finish  the  job  on  land  to 
be  sowed.  If  you  cannot  hire,  one  horse 
will  do  the  job  in  time  with  the  one-horse  ' 
spring-tooth  harrow.  It  costs  $150  to 
keep  a  horse  one  year,  and  the  question  to 
decide  is.  can  one  do  enough  more  work 
on  a  small  farm  to  make  two  horses  pay? 
In  my  own  case  my  time  is  mostly  occu¬ 
pied  caring  for  cattle  and  poultry,  and 
work  on  the  land  is  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance.  I  have  not  over  seven  hours  a 
day  to  work  in  the  field,  but  if  a  man 
plans  to  put  in  10  or  12  hours  in  field,  as 
most  farmers  do  who  raise  potatoes  and 
oats  for  sale,  a  good  two-horse  team  is 
best.  One  horse  will  mow  all  one  man 
and  a  boy  can  care  for.  w. 

Massachusetts. 


U 


two  horses”  from  town? 


HAT  do  you  mean  by 
'two  horses  front  town’?” 

you  ask. 

We  mean :  Is  yours  a  “two- 
horse  road”  like  the  one  shown  on 
the  left — full  of  mud,  ruts,  holes 
and  bumps? 

Or  have  you  a  firm,  smooth  road 
— mudless,  rutless  and  dustless — 
like  the  one  shown  on  the  right, 
that  one  horse  can  roll  a  load  over 
with  ease  ? 

You  know,  of  course,  that  the 
one-horse  road  is  much  cheaper. 

“How  do  you  make  that  out?’' 
you  ask. 

(  It  isn’t  theory.  It’s  a  proved 
I  fact.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  take 
our  word  for  it.  Read  the  report 
of  an  authority,  Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy, 
recently  published  in  The  Country¬ 
side  Magazine: 

“Statistics  for  a  certain  bad- 
road  district  showed  the  average 
cost  for  hauling  to  be  29  cents  per 
ton-mile.  This  is  more  than  it  costs 
to  ship  a  ton  of  farm  produce 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
under  normal  political  conditions .” 

“Yes;  but  I  use  an  automobile.” 

All  the  more  reason  for  a  good 
road.  Bad  roads  ruin  automobiles. 
Good  roads  not  only  save  wear 
and  tear  on  autos  but  they  move 
your  farm  half-way  to  town  by 
cutting  running  time  in  two. 

“Yes;  but  how  about  the  bond 
issue  boosting  my  taxes?” 

Mr.  Claudy  discusses  that,  too: 

“The  argument  of  the  man  who 
has  to  pay  for  the  road  is  that  he 
can  t  afford  the  bond  issue  because 
it  increases  his  taxes.  .  .  .  But  fig¬ 
ures  knock  an  argument  like  this 
completely  out  of  the  ring.  In  a 
county  where  the  proceeds  of  a 
$125,000  bond  issue  had  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  roads,  the  average  cost 


of  hauling  per  ton-mile  was  cut 
exactly  in  half,  that  is,  from  30  to 
15  cents.  The  actual  saving  in  one 
year  was  $i2qgjo  or  within  $30 
of  an  amount  sufficient  to  retire 
the  entire  bond  issue  in  one  year!” 

“I  know ;  but  think  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  cost  of  macadam  roads!” 

You  are  quite  right  in  objecting 
to  paying  for  the  everlasting  main¬ 
tenance  cost  of  plain  macadam. 

That  is  where  Tarvia  comes  to 
your  rescue.  The  use  of  Tarvia 
re-enforces  the  road  surface  and 
makes  it  water-proof,  frost-proof, 
mudless,  dustless  and  automobile- 
proof.  A  Tarvia  Road  costs  very 
little  to  maintain  and  pays  for  it¬ 
self  over  and  over  again. 

Many  townships — whole  coun¬ 
ties,  in  fact — have  proved  this  so 
thoroughly  that  they  now  use 
Tarvia  on  all  their  main  roads  to 
save  money. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  can 
you  and  your  neighbors  afford  to 
use  a  “two-horse  road”  a  single 
season  longer? 

Illustrated  booklet  showing 
Tarvia  roads  all  over  the  country 
free  on  request. 


Special  Service  Department 


In  order  to  bring  the  facts  be¬ 
fore  taxpayers  as  well  as  road 
authorities.  The  Barrett  Company 
has  organized  a  Special  Service 
Department,  which  keeps  up  to  the 
minute  on  all  road  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest 
office  regarding  road  conditions  or 
problems  in  your  vicinity,  the  mat¬ 
ter  will  have  the  prompt  attention 
of  experienced’  engineers. 

This  service  is  free  for  the  asking. 

If  you  want  better  roads  and 
lower  taxes,  this  Department  can 
greatly  assist  you. 


Preseri/es  Roads-Prei/ents  Dust 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


If  all  your  tomatoes  had  been  like  this  one, 
how  much  more  would  your  crop  have  been 
worth  ? 

Many  tomato  growers  have  found  that  the 
surest  way  to  better  crops  and  larger  profits  is  to 
spray  with 


TRACE  MARK  REGISTERED 

"  The  Spray  That  Adds  to  Your  Profits  ” 

Blights  and  bugs  have  robbed  many  a  tomato 
grower  of  the  extra  profit  he  might  have  had 
just  as  well  as  not  if  he  had  protected  his  crop 
U  by  spraying  with  Pyrox. 

Pyrox  kills  all  leaf-chewing  insects,  and  at 
the  same  time  protects  the  crop  against  fungous 
Hi  diseases,  such  as  blight,  etc. 

Pyrox  keeps  the  foliage  healthy  and  green 
throughout  the  growing  season,  gives  it  greater 
vigor,  and  enables  tomatoes,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  and  fruits  to  produce  to  the  very  limit . 

Remember  this:  The  cost  of  your  spraying  material  is 
the  smallest  part  of  the  whole  expense  of  growing  the  crop. 

Labor  is  high  this  year.  Why  not  make  the  labor  earn 
twice  as  much  by  using  Pyrox  and  increasing  the  yield. 

Many  a  man  could  have  saved  his  crop  if  he  had  had  a 
spray  all  mixed  and  ready  to  use.  He  lost  the  crop  because 
==  he  didn’t  have  all  the  materials  on  hand  and  time  enough 
to  do  both  the  mixing  and  the  spraying. 

The  Campbell  Soup  Company  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  put 
-up  an  excellent  product,  and  make  every  effort  to  obtain  only 
the  highest  class  vegetables.  Here  is  the  report  of  one  farmer 
=  who  grows  tomatoes  for  them :  sss 

“I  used  Pyrox  on  potatoes  last  season  with  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  and  profit.  Pyrox  saves  cost  and  time  of  straining  for 
there  is  no  clogging  of  nozzles,  as  with  Bordeaux.  I  am  growing 
tomatoes  for  the  Campbell  Soup  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.,and 
Hall  of  Boston,  who  is  superintendent  of  farms  for  them,  speaks 
very  favorably  of  Pyrox.” — CHARLES  H.Tell,  Laurel  Springs,  N.J. 

Pyrox  is  sold  by  most  hardware,  implement  and  seed 
stores.  If  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you,  fill  in  his  name 
j|E  on  the  coupon  below. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  how  to  protect  your  crops 
against  the  attacks  of  bugs,  worms  and  disease,  send  for  a 
free  copy  of  the  Pyrox  Book.  The  coupon  will  bring  it. 

[  Bowker  Insecticide  Company  | 

43-4  Chatham  St.  Boston  1002  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore 


'%V>J  SAVE  YOUR  CROPS  —  USE  THIS  COUPON 


WANT  TO _ _ _ 

I  would  like  to  read  your  Pyrox  Crop  Book  R.  x.-Y.  40 
Name  . 
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State  . 
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Dealer’s  P.  O. 
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More  Spring  Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm 
Woman 

A  High  Tribute. — While  looking  over 
some  old  magazine  files  the  other  day  in 
search  of  a  certain  remembered  article,  I 
came  across  the  following  editorial  about 
farm  women  in  the  “Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion”  of  1013,  and  because  this  little 
tribute  to  us  seemed  so  understanding  and 
kindly,  and  because  it  was  printed  in  a 
May  number,  perhaps  The  R.  X.-Y.  edi¬ 
tor  will  let  me  hang  it  all  over  again  as  a 
May  basket  for  the  salt  of  the  earth  to 
pee : 

“In  one  way  the  country  woman  is  in  a 
distinct  class  and  a  very  important  one. 
She  is  pretty  sure  to  be  an  expert  in  one 
or  more  self-supporting  businesses — per¬ 
haps  poultry  raising,  perhaps  beekeeping, 
perhaps  dairying,  perhaps  gardening,  and 
almost  always  cooking,  canning  and  pre¬ 
serving.  She  may  be,  and  often  is,  an 
expert  in  all  of  these  things. 

"Along  with  this  knowledge  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wholesome  occupations,'  the  country 
woman  is,  from  her  environment,  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  resource  so  intelligent  and 
capable  that  it  behooves  those  who  observe 
it  to  admire.  She  can  hitch  the  horse  to 
the  buggy  and  drive  him,  too ;  she  can 
round  up  the  cows  that  have  broken 
through  the  pasture  fence;  she  can  put 
out  the  fire  in.  the  chimney  when  the  men 
folks  are  far  afield  ;  she  can  administer 
first-aid  treatment  of  the  very  best  to  bad 
burns  or  cuts  or  broken  arms,  as  well  as 
such  minor  ills  as  hornet  stings,  chilblains 
and  stone  bruises;  she  is  apt  to  be  a 
pretty  shrewd  judge  of  cattle;  she  can 
make  and  mend  her  own  and  her  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes ;  she  knows  how  to  cure 
meat,  to  shoot  a  marauding  hawk,  to 
prune  a  rose  hush,  to  make  soap,  to  beat 
a  carpet,  to  scale  a  fish — and  she  looks  on 
none  of  these  things  as  an  ‘adventure’  or 
a  unique  experience,  but  simply  as  part 
of  her  day’s  work. 

“Her  interest  in  politics  is  keen  and 
clear.  Ask  her  who  is  sheriff  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  the  State's  attorney,  the  county  clerk, 
t  he  register  of  wills — she  will  tell  you. 
Because  she  lives  with  the  actualities  of 
life,  she  is  not  likely  to  put  undue  em¬ 
phasis  upon  its  non-essentials.  Comfort, 
neatness  and  cleanliness,  above  style,  are 
desired  in  her  home.  Her  table  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  palatable  and  wholesome  food, 
neatly  served.  She  does  not  worry  about 
the  lack  of  lace  centerpieces,  or  mono- 
grammed  linen,  or  the  position  ot  the 
knives  and  forks;  she  knows  that  if  she 
is  comfortably  dressed  in  neat,  clean 
••lothes  befitting  the  occupation  in  hand 
and  suitable  to  the  weather,  she  is  truly 
a  well-dressed  woman.  She  asks.  ‘Will  it 
wear?”  when  she  goes  to  buy.  and  she  is  a 
very  astute  purchasing  agent,  keen  at  a 
bargain,  and  knowing  exactly  what  she 
wants  and  what  she  wants  to  pay  for  it. 
There  is  just  one  phrase  that  fits  her — 
‘salt  of  the  earth.’  Let  us  by  all  means 
put  her  in  a  class  apart  and  yield  her  the 
respect  due  her.” 

There!  After  reading  the  opinion  of 
this  editor,  I  make  a  bold  guess  that  he 
or  she  once  came  from  a  farm  or  owns  a 
respected  relative  or  friend  who  accom¬ 
plishes  some  of  the  hundred  and  one  odd 
jobs  enumerated  above  in  the  day  of  the 
average  country  woman.  We  like  to  read 
a  “testimony”  to  ourselves  once  in  a  while, 
hut  the  modern  magazine,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  few  old  reliable  farm  and  dairy 
papers,  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  such 
a  thing  as  isolated  country  women  are 
numbered  among  their  American  readers. 

I  hope  you  will  like  this  six-year-old 
“Companion”  May  basket  as  well  as  I 
did. 

Red  Cross  axo  Other  Meetings. — 
Our  little  Red  Cross  branch,  which  has 
flourished  in  the  village  for  two  years, 
has  given  up  its  weekly  meetings,  and 
many  of  us  will  he  lost  without  going  out 
to  sew  each  Friday  afternoon.  About  20 
women  were  in  the  habit  of  going  regu¬ 
larly,  and  as  the  town  boasts  only  200  or 
300  population,  this  was  a  goodly  number 
to  count  on.  However,  the  attendance 
was  always  lightest  during  the  Summer, 
as  farm  women  work  outdoors,  and  horses 
and  transportation  are  at  a  premium.  So 
perhaps  it.  is  just  as  well  to  give  up  the 
work  until  later,  anyway,  and  many 
larger  towns  have  already  done  so.  1\  e 
have  a  home  economics  department  con¬ 
nected  with  t'  e  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
woman  in  charge  makes  a  monthly  visit 
or  two  to  each  town.  These  meetings  are 
quite  largely  attended,  and  will  probably 
succeed  the  Red  Cross  in  community  in¬ 
terest.  Last  n  'nth  a  woman  doctor  from 
a  nearby  city  addressed  us  and  delivered 
a  very  interesting  and  helpful  talk  on  the 
treatment  of  all  kinds  of  everyday  illness¬ 
es  and  accidents.  This  doctor  stated  that 
there  are  only  three  sicknesses  for  which 
one  should  call  the  doctor  in  the  night; 
croup,  acute  indigestion  and  convulsions. 
Of  course  there  are  others  of  which  any¬ 
one  can  think  without  trying  where  pain 
is  unbearable  or  danger  is  present,  but 
these  three  were  vital  in  her  estimation. 
It  is  prettv  expensive  to  call  a  doctor  at 
night,  as  the  charge  is  apt  to  be  doubled, 
but  we  can’t  stop  to  think  of  that  when 
one  of  the  family  is  stricken.  It  costs  $1 
a  year  to  belong  to  the  Economics  Club, 
and  the  advice  given  by  one  doctor  or 
1  nurse  is  often  worth  many  times  the  orig¬ 
inal  dollar.  So  while  the  man  of  the 
house  is  consulting  the  Farm  Bureau  man- 
1  ager  on  the  best  make  of  silo  or  what  va¬ 
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riety  of  seed  is  best  for  our  locality,  we 
women  can  be  learning  first  aid  to  the  in¬ 
jured.  what  makes  the  canned  peas  spoil, 
or  a  tactful  and  practical  way  to  persuade 
the  district  school  teacher  into  introduc¬ 
ing  hot  lunches  for  her  pupils  in  Winter. 

Home  Economics. — When  this  matter 
of  a  home  economics  department  was  first 
agitated  in  our  county  there  was  much 
opposition,  the  writer  being  one  who  “op¬ 
posed.”  To  secure  it  in  connection  with 
the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  were  asked  to  appropriate  $1,500 
annually  in  addition  to  members’  dollars. 
But  the  “ayes”  won,  and  more  women 
seem  to  want  the  club  than  disapproved 
it,  and  that  is  about  the  surest  and  best 
way  to  find  out  about  a  thing — let  the  ma¬ 
jority  rule. 

High-priced  Shoes. — I  went  to  buy  a 
pair  of  “best”  shoes  the  other  day,  and 
the  cheapest  offered  me  were  $5.50.  I 
didn’t  buy.  Moreover.  I  longed  to  shout 
at  the  very  gentlemanly  and  unoffending 
clerk :  ‘“The  R.  X.-Y.  says  that  shoe 
costs  are  not  evenly  divided  in  this  world. 
Perhaps  that  pair  of  shoes  is  made  out 
of  the  identical  calfskin  my  husband  sold 
the  junkman  for  a  mere  pittance.  Some¬ 
body’s  profiteering !”  But  of  course  I  said 
nothing  of  the  kind  and  humbly  walked 
out — the  well-tailored  shoe  clerk  marking 
me  down  mentally  as  a  country  “tight¬ 
wad.”  “Shoes  is  shoes”  this  year,  but 
what  isn’t?  Nevertheless,  the  majority  of 
necessities  are  on  the  down  grade,  and 
perhaps  by  another  year  the  shoe  manu¬ 
facturers  will  have  relented  enough  to 
sell  me  a  fairly  decent  pair  for  $4.  I  am 
sure  they  would  hate  to  pay  me  $3  a 
bushel  the  year  round  for  ordinary  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  it  would  be  comparable  to  the 
charges  made  for  shoes.  Farmers  will 
never  be  millionaires  like  the  shoe,  oil  and 
meat  corporations,  because  they  lack  the 
nerve  and  disposition  to  hold  up  a  hungry 
public  as  the  men  in  other  big  industries 
do.  And  it's  a  pretty  good  tiling  we  do 
lack  the  nerve  and  disposition,  for  it  is 
plain,  poor  we  who  hold  the  world  in  the 
hollow  of  our  hands.  The  bloated  bond¬ 
holder  and  the  blase  little  shoe  clerk  all 
have  to  eat,  and  if  we  were  to  demand 
fancy  prices  for  what  we  produce,  what 
would  such  do?  But  I  sometimes  enjoy 
working  my  vivid  imagination  overtime 
in  wondering  just  what  the  makers  of 
high-priced  articles  would  say  if  we  were 
to  treat  them  to  a  dose  of  their  own  price 
medicine.  But  if  I  remember  rightly,  we 
did  do  just  that  here  in  the  Empire  State 
in  January — for  milk — and  what  a  hue 
and  cry  went  up  from  both  classes  and 
masses!  “It  is  to  laugh,”  as  Potash  and 
Perlmutter  remarked.  h.  s.  K.  W. 


Controlling  an  Unwelcome  Guest 

Is  there  any  manner  in  which  I  can 
eradicate  bedbugs  from  an  upstairs, 
one-half  of  which  is  ceiled  with  building 
paper  and  lath,  and  the  other  without 
any  inside  finish?  I  have  recently  moved, 
and  find  a  generous  supply  of  the  insects 
here.  We  cannot  have  this  finished  off, 
as  we  are  renters,  and  the  landlord  does 
not  consider  he  can  afford  to  do  this  now. 

I  hope  to  find  a  fumigator  that  will  help. 

I  tried  formaldehyde  candles  on  plastered 
rooms,  and  find  them  no  good.  A.  S. 

Michigan. 

This  is  a  difficult  case,  because  of  the 
harboring  places  supplied  in  the  unfin¬ 
ished  walls  and  building  paper.  Formal¬ 
dehyde  fumigation  is  quite  useless  in  such 
a  case.  Sulphur  may  be  burned  in  an 
unoccupied  house,  but  the  acrid  fumes  can¬ 
not  be  us(k1  in  an  occupied  dwelling;  they 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  inhabitants 
and  would  also  bleach  and  tarnish  fur¬ 
nishings.  When  used,  the  proportion  is 
one  pound  of  sulphur  to  100  cubic  feet, 
of  space.  We  consider  gasoline  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  used;  its  one  danger 
is  its  inflammable  and  explosive  nature. 
This  must  always  be  remembered;  it 
should  be  applied,  early  in  the  day.  in 
rooms  with  open  windows,  and  where 
there  is  no  fire  in  stove,  no  light,  and  no 
person  smoking.  With  these  conditions 
observed,  it  is  absolutely  safe,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  cleanly,  making 
no  stains  on  the  walls,  draperies  or  fur¬ 
niture,  and  evaporating  quickly.  This  is 
its  great  advantage  over  kerosene,  which 
is  equally  efficacious,  but  which  leaves 
oily  stains  and  a  long  pervading  odor. 

The  gasoline  should  be  sprayed  or 
brushed  into  every  crack  and  crevice.  The 
unfinished  walls  and  ceilings  should  be 
sprayed  with  it.  A  reader  in  Virginia, 
who  suffered  a  similar  invasion  in  rooms 
with  walls  and  ceilings  of  matched  boards, 
used  a  knapsack  sprayer,  and  after  n  few 
treatments  had  the  trouble  under  control. 
Of  course  a  “follow-up”  system  must  he 
used  with  any  form  of  treatment.  It 
must  bo  done  twice  a  week  at  first,  with 
daily  treatment  of  specially  infested 
places,  then  weekly,  and  after  that  at 
longer  intervals.  There  will  be  reappear¬ 
ances  of  the  plague  from  time  to  time, 
but  this  treatment  is  sure  if  persisted  in. 

Among  insect  powders,  buliach,  one  of 
the  pyrethrum  powders,  is  excellent  when 
fresh,  and  is  a  sure  destroyer  when  puffed 
into  crevices  with  a  powder  gun.  It  is 
not  poisonous  to  have  around,  and  free 
from  the  fire  danger  of  gasoline,  but  it 
does  not  enter  crevices  as  the  gasoline 
does,  and  the  dust  is  unsightly.  We  dis¬ 
like  mercury  preparations,  for  though 
they  destroy  the  insects,  they  are  “messy, 
and  dangerous  poisons.  As  the  bedbug 
can  live  indefinitely  sealed  away  without 
food,  and  then  emerge  as  voracious  as 
ever,  it  is  evident  that  no  half-way 
methods  can  be  used  in  evicting  him. 
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Built  As  Well  As  We  Know  How 


THE  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  is  tangible 
evidence  of  our  belief  in  the  triumph  of 
manufactured  goodness. 


Its  reputation  and  employment  are  steadily 
and  swiftly  growing  as  word  of  its  advantages 
becomes  more  widely  spread. 


It  is  the  very  finest  tire  that  we  know  how 
to  build — much  finer  than  we  could  have 
built  five,  three  or  even  two  years  ago. 


Today  it  is  standard  equipment  on  a  pro¬ 
nounced  majority  of  the  finest  motor  cars 
built  in  this  country. 


It  is  built  thus  finely  in  the  simple  con¬ 
viction  that  the  most  people  want  that  kind 
of  a  tire. 

There  is  considerably  less  conscience  or 
idealism  in  this  policy  than  of  what  may  be 
taken  as  sound  business  sense. 

The  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  travels  smoothly 
and  surely,  and  it  lasts  uncommonly  long. 


The  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  costs  more  money 
to  buy  than  do  tires  of  an  earlier  type. 

Its  additional  cost  represents  additional  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor  that  are  actually  embodied 
in  the  tire. 

It  is  the  experience  of  users  that  despite  their 
somewhat  higher  purchase  price,  Goodyear 
Cords  cost  less  in  the  end. 


Among  users  it  has  aroused  an  expectancy 
of  mileage  easily  double  that  of  four  years 
ago. 


Our  factories  have  succeeded  in  attaining 
normal  production  and  Goodyear  Tires  are 
now  available  everywhere. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plow* 

(steel  and  chilled) 
Harrow* 
Planter* 
Cultivator* 

Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stackers 
Grain  Binders 
Corn  Binders 
Pitless  Scales 
Spreaders 

Watjnnn 


Use  Moline  Hay  Tools  this  year  and  you  will 
accomplish  two  things  —  obtain  a  better  grade  of 
hay  and  save  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Regardless  of  your  hay  tool  requirements, 
there  is  a  Moline  Haying  Tool  to  give  you  better 
and  quicker  results  under  all  conditions. 

Moline  Gearless  Hay  Loader  operates  entirely 
without  the  use  of  gears,  sprockets,  chains,  rope 
webs,  etc.  It  gives  you  less  trouble  than  any  loader 
made,  and  because  of  its  long,  easy  5-ft.  stroke, 
loads  hay  without  breaking  or  shattering.  Loads 
light  swaths  or  heavy  windrows  without  adjust¬ 
ment.  We  also  build  a  double  cylinder  loader 
known  as  Moline  Loader  No.  5,  which  is  pre¬ 
ferred  in  some  localities. 

By  using  Moline  Side  Delivery  Rake  you  can 
rake  your  hay  into  long  fluffy  wind¬ 
rows  where  it  will  cure  quickly  and 
in  best  condition.  It  will  also  save 
your  time  in  loading— we  build  two 
styles  of  side  delivery  rakes.  No.  14 
combined  side  delivery  rake  and 
tedder — simply  shift  a  lever  and  it  is  in¬ 
stantly  converted  into  a  tedder.  No.  12  is 
a  side  delivery  rake  only. 

In  addition  we  build  a  complete  line  of 
stackers,  sweep  rakes  and  mowers — all  of 
which  uphold  the  Moline  reputation  for 
quality,  long  life  and  convenience. 

Your  Moline  ‘Dealer  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  a  complete  description 
of  any  of  these  tools.  See  him 
or  write  us  for  full  information. 
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MOLINE  PLOW  CO..  MOLINE  ILL. 
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Sour  Soils 

Must  Have  Lime 

To  Produce  Well 

The  harmful  soil  acids,  resulting  from  fermen¬ 
tation  and  decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  will  prevent  profitable  growth  of  some  plants 
and  greatly  retard  healthy  development  of  others. 

Write  to  us  for  free  Litmus  Paper  and 
Directions  for  Making  the  Simple  and 
Trustworthy  Litmus  Test  for  Soil  Acidity. 

THE  EASTERN  AGRICULTURAL  BUREAU 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


‘  The  Litmus  Test” 


WHITE  WONDER  SEED  BEANS;  free  from  disease  and  yielded  2f> 

bu.  perac.  last  yr.  $6  per  bu.  Geo.  K.  Bowdiih,  Esperonce.  N  T. 


SEED  CORN 


MILLION  STRAWBERRY  JtiigXlKZ. 

Fruit  Trees,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus  roots,  vegetable  plants 
and  seed  potatoes.  Catalog  free.  MicliielN.  Borgo, Vineland,  N.  J. 


5  ft  ft  ft  Extra  eeleo- 
jUUU  ted,  sure  to 

B”Shels  KZfc 

rieties.  Highest  yielders  Rest  show  corn.  Also  seed  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa.  Spring  wheat.  1200  acres  Sample  on  request.  Write 
to&fty  for  catalog,  W •  N.  SCARFf*  it  SONS,  New  Carlisle*  Ohio 


v.v.v.v.v.v 


(jjv-iw.w.v.v.-. 

Practical 
Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE~bY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— Henry  .  $2.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS- 

Stocking . 2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— Mayo  .  1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 
Day . 1*75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

Harper . 1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING- Van  Slyke  .  1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING— Publow  .  .  .60 

MILK  TESTING— Publow  and  Troy  .60 
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Certified  Luce’s  Favorite.  Long  Island 
grown.  Single  bushel,  $5.  Two  or  more 
bushels,  $4.75  per  bushel.  Beware  of 
spurious  seed  offered  at  reduced  prices. 

New  York  Grange  Exchange 

212  E.  Jefferson  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


6-YR.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Fur  this  year’s  crop.  $1  dozen;  $4  hundred:  $20 
thousand.  4-yr.  root*,  $2.50  hundred  :  $12  thou¬ 
sand.  3-yr.  roots.  $1.50  hundred;  $8  thousand. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  -  Rood  Ground,  N.Y. 


Binder  Twine 


ijetonr  low  1919  prices.  Farm- 
eracents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO  BURT  8  SONS.  Melrose.  Ohio 


Wanted 


I*  TV  F.KT  POT  ATOM  1*1.  A  NTS.  50,000.  Name 
Kinds  and  Price.  ROLLIN'  W KI.LBOKS.tr uton,  N.J. 


S\V EFT  CI.OVER.  Best  white Scarilled.  SI  8  Bu.  Kxp. 
paid.  Bags  free.  A.  IILOOHINGDALE,  Sohent-oiadj,  N.  V. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  latest,  largest, 
most  productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  RASP- 
BERK  Y, BLACKBERRY. (IOOSEBERRY.GR  APE, 
CURRANT.  ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB.  HORSE¬ 
RADISH  PLANTS.  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE.  CAULIFLOWER,  BEET.  CELERY.  EGG.  BRUS¬ 
SELS  SPROUTS  KALE.  LETTUCE.  ONION.  PAftSLEY  SAGE. 
PEPPER.  SWEtiT  POTATO.  TOMATO  PLANTS.  (  fir... 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  GOOD  GROUND.  N.  Y. 


A  subscription  to  this  magazine  entitles 
you  to  membership  in  The  POTATO  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  OF  AMERICA.  Write  for  sample  copy. 

THE  POTATO  MAGAZINE  Dept.  I,  1 39  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago.  III. 


Things  to  Think  About 


Old-time  Farm  Accounts 

In  these  days  of  good  advice  on  busi¬ 
ness  matters  connected  with  the  farm, 
from  portly  business  men  who  sell  the 
farmers’  products  from  swivel  chairs,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  my  wife’s  ances¬ 
tors,  05  years  ago,  kept  very  accurate  ac¬ 
counts.  The  page  shown  here  is  from  a 
ledger  which  my  wife  found  in  the  attic. 
It  is  labeled  “John  Cutting’s  Book,”  and 
in  it  are  notations  and  accounts  quite 
marvelously  detailed,  as  to  his  farming- 
operation  on  this  same  farm  a  hundred 
years  ago.  This  has  been  a  farm  quite 
awhile,  for  our  house  is  175  years  old. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  prices : 
Wages  paid  for  labor  were  $10  a  month, 
payable  in  produce  or  cash  f  probably  pro¬ 
duce,  for  I  imagine  these  good  people  sel¬ 
dom  saw  a  dollar).  It  would  be  considcr- 


Page  from  Old-time  Farm  Account  Book 

ably  less  of  a  strain  if  we  could  hire  help 
at  $10  a  month,  but  how  would  you  like 
to  sell  dressed  “veil”  at  three  cents  a 
pound?  EDWARD  MOSEMAN. 

Vermont. 


Terribly  Maimed  Soldiers 

In  regard  to  inquiry  of  T.  M.  M., 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  as  to  soldier  boys  com¬ 
ing  home  with  both  legs  and  arms  ampu¬ 
tated.  I  enclose  a  slip  which  was  cut  out 
of  the  “Farm  and  Dairy”  of  Salem,  O., 
where  a  soldier  came  home  with  both  legs 
and  arms  amputated,  and  is  also  blind. 

Ohio.  a.  A.  B. 

# 

The  clipping  which  our  friend  sends 
reads  as  follows : 

A  HEARTBREAKING  SIGHT 

Swung  in  a  baggage  car  on  one  of  the 
Pennsylvania  trains  going  west,  a  soldier 
boy  passed  through  Wednesday,  and  one 
glimpse  at  him  made  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  ache.  lie  was  being  taken 
home  from  the  battlefields  of  France, 
where  he  had  all  but  lost  his  life.  Both 
arms  and  both  legs  had  been  taken  off, 
and,  worse,  than  all  of  this,  his  sight  was 
gone.  Tln>  young  soldier  was  being  taken 
west. — Columbian  Ledger. 

The  United  States  Surgeon  General 
tells  us  he  has  no  record  of  any  such  case. 
A  reader  in  Washington  wrote  us  that  in 
the  Walter  Reed  hospital  there  is  a  sol¬ 
dier  with  both  legs  and  arms  amputated. 
We  wrote  at  once  to  the  commandant  of 
this  hospital  and  received  the  following: 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  re¬ 
cent  date.  I  am  directed  by  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  lo  advise  you  that  several  can¬ 
vasses  through  our  hospital  wards,  insti¬ 
tuted  on  several  occasions  by  inquiries 
similar  to  yours,  have  each  time  failed 
to  discover  a  patient  with  amputations  of 
all  extremities.  Our  files  also  fail  to  re¬ 
veal  the  record  of  any  such  disabilities  in 
one  soldier.  david  m.  rlom, 

Capt.  M.  C.,  U.  S.  A. 


Home  Canning  as  a  Business 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Morgan  in  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y..  page  533,  that  farm  women  ad¬ 
vertise  their  surplus  stock  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  sale,  so  that  the  city 
dweller  may  supply  himself  by  parcel 
post,  has  aroused  considerable  discussion 
in  our  home.  The  question  might  be  dis¬ 
posed  of,  off  hand,  by  simply  stating  the 
bald  fact  “there  ain't  no  surplus,”  for 
there  seldom  is.  Too  often  the  housewife 
has  to  content  herself  with  a  garden  far 
too  small  for  the  needs  of  her  own  family. 
Men  who  are  intent  on  the  culture  and 
harvest  of  crops  measured  in  acres  have 
little  time  or  patience  for  “garden  putter¬ 
ing.”  And  the  average  housewife,  when 
she  has  done  the  extra  work  necessitated 
by  the  extra  farm  help  which  the  Sum¬ 
mer’s  work  always  brings,  and  has  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  slogan  dinned  in  her  ears 


by  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  Home  Economics  Director,  and  canned 
“a  can  of  vegetables  and  a  can  of  fruit 
for  every  day  of  the  year  that  the  garden 
is  not  producing,”  isn’t  often  madly  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  canning  for  sale. 

But  suppose. a  woman  should  think  it.  a 
good  business.  First,  she  must  see  to  it 
that  the  garden  is  planted  with  that  end 
in  view.  Extra  seed  must  be  put  in. 
(By  the  way,  garden  peas  for  seed  are 
quoted  as  high  as  $22  per  bushel.)  She 
must  invest  quite  a  bit  in  cans,  glass  or 
tin.  If  she  is  to  can  in  tin  she  must  have 
some  sealing  equipment.  Her  wash-boiler, 
in  which  she  does  her  home  canning,  usu¬ 
ally  holds  only  eight  jars — if  she  is  can¬ 
ning  in  glass— and  when  canning  vege¬ 
tables  like  peas  or  corn  which  require 
long  processing,  the  total  output  per  day 
is  discouraging.  Of  course  the  home  eco¬ 
nomies  directors,  if  they  chance  to.  see 
this,  will  at  once  suggest,  mentally  if  not 
audibly,  the  purchase  of  a  proper  equip¬ 
ment,  or,  at  least,  of  a  pressure  cooker. 
But  the  housewife  usually  has  to  consider 
the  price  of  any  extra  equipment  rather 
more  carefully  than  a  salaried  expert 

When  her  season’s  work  is  over,  how 
shall  she  dispose  of  the  product?  Of 
course,  advertise. 

But  what  shall  she  charge? 

One  of  the  things  about  buying  directly 
from  the  producer  which  appeals  to  the 
consumer  is  that  lie  expects  to  pay  less 
than  when  the  article  has  passed  through 
several  hands.  In  the  case  of  natural 
products,  as  honey  and  nuts,  this  may  be 
true,  but  the  housewife,  who  counts  the 
cost  cannot  compete  in  price  witli  the 
commercial  canner.  She  must  not  say  to 
herself,  “The  stuff  didn’t  cost  me  any¬ 
thing,  and  we  have  all  the  wood  we  can 
burn  anyway.”  These  items  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Take,  for  example,  a  can  of  baby 
beot^  ;  the  ideal  size  for  canned  beets  al¬ 
lows  for  IS  whole  beets  to  the  pint  can. 
Eighteen  baby  beets  means  in  the  market 
three  bunches,  which  at  baby  beet  time 
sell  for  from  five  to  10  cents  per  bunch. 
Allowing  six  emits  per  hunch,  the  beets 
will  cost  IS  cents.  The  jar  and  rubber 
will  cost  about  11  cents.  Beets  are  a  hit 
slow  to  prepare,  as  they  must  be  blanched, 
skinned,  packed  and  then  processed  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  This  will  mean  the  use 
of  a  fire  and  watchful  care  for  at  least 
three  hours.  Farmhoi:  ,e  help  by  the  day 
now  demands  its  20  cents  an  hour.  Is  the 
skilled  housewife  worth  as  much?  And 
surely  fuel  is  worth  something.  How 
much  will  a  can  of  first-class  home-grown 
home-canned  beets  be  worth?  Where  can 
she  find  persons  willing  to  pay  the  price, 
when  commercially  canned  beets  are  of¬ 
fered  for  20  to  25  cents  a  can? 

In  some  instances  during  the  past  two 
Summers  the  appetitie  of  the  public  for 
home-canned  products  has  been  whetted 
by  the  sale  of  the  surplus  from  community 
kitchens.  These  kitchens,  organized  to 
save  the  produce  mainly  from  market 
gardens,  or  gardens  of  the  rich,  which 
might  otherwise  have  gone  to  waste,  and 
which  was  usually  given  to  the  kitchen, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  of 
money  and  labor,  offered  their  output  at 
comparatively  low  prices.  The  work  of 
these  kitchens  is  in  every  way  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  hut  the  purchaser  of  their  goods 
should  not  forget  that  the  farm  housewife 
has  no  such  help.  What  she  puts  in  the 
can  has  a  money  value;  her  equipment 
was  paid  for  out  of  her  own  pocket,  and 
her  time  also  has  a  value. 

Still,  we  farm  housewives  are  plucky, 
and  if  we  can  be  assured  of  a  market  and 
a  price  which  will  pay  for  our  labor  in 
getting  the  extra  garden  planted  and 
cared  for,  for  our  equipment  of  cans  and 
crates,  for  the  time  and  fuel  spent  in  pro¬ 
cessing,  and  for  our  skill,  we’ll  “go  to  it” 
and  can  and  can  and  can !  alma. 

New  York. 


Minimum  Prices  for  Produce 

In  Western  Michigan  we  are  working 
out  a  minimum  price  in  many  products. 
The  creameries  are  strong  and  fair.  Heinz 
price  on  pickles  this  year  is  $2.50  per 
cwt.  on  the  small  pickling  varieties.  The 
Holland-St.  Louis  sugar  factories  pay  $10 
per  ton  for  sugar  beets,  with  an  ascend¬ 
ing  scale  in  high  percentages,  and  the 
Holland  Canning  Company  pays  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  on  the  articles  listed  : 

16-qt.  crate  (crates  furnished)  — 

Strawberries  .  $1.40 

Black  raspberries .  2.00 

Blackberries  .  1.75 

Per  pound — 

Gooseberries  .  .05 

Cherries  . 0(5 

Per  ton  (2.000  lbs)  — 

Wax  beans  .  50  00 

Green  beans  .  00.00 

Tomatoes  .  18.00 

As  no  crates  are  furnished  by  the  farm¬ 
ers,  the  price  is  really  about  15  cents 
higher  than  the  list.  For  myself  I  must 
say  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  minimum 
prices,  even  though  they  are  not  the  high¬ 
est.  I  think  when  we  have  solved  our  fer¬ 
tilizer  problems  we  will  find  vegetables 
and  fruits  our  strong  points.  And  the 
fertilizer  problem  is  fast  being  solved  by 
th(>  White  Leghorn  hen  in  this  vicinity. 
Michigan.  d.  h.  c. 
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The  Thresher  for 
Yonr  Own  Work 

The  Nichols-Shepard  “Junior”  Red 
River  Special  is  the  ideal  thresher  for 
the  farmer  who  wants  to  do  his  own 
threshing'.  It  is  a  6mall  machine  but 
does  big  work. 

It  beats  out  the  grain  just  like  the  big 
Red  River  Special.  It  has  the  “Alan 
Behind  the  Gun,”  the  BeatingShaktrs, 
and  a  perfect  cleaning  mill. 

Two  sizes:  22  x  36  and  28  x  40.  The 
smaller,  without  extra  attachments,  is 
easily  operated  by  any  farm  power  that 
can  deliver  12  H.  P.  at  the  cylinder. 

“JUNIOR” 

Red  River  Special 

Sold  fully  equipped  with  Self  Feeder 
and  Wind  Stacker,  or  with  Hand  Feed 
Parts  and  Common  Stacker,  asdesired. 

Just  right  for  individual  farmers  and 
for  custom  threshing  where  jobs  are 
small  and  the  country  is  rough  and  hilly. 
James  Amott  of  Bradwardine.  Manitoba, 
says.  October  25.  1318:  "The  22x36 'Junto? 

Red  River  Special  purchased  this  year  (a 
a  strong,  durable  machine.  We  had  no 
breakages,  and  lost  no  time.  We  had  no 
trouble  from  start  to  finish.  It  threshed  tho 
grain  out  of  the  straw  thoroughly,  and  did  a 
first-class  job  of  cleaning.  ’ ' 

Do  not  judge  the  “Junior”  Red  River 
Special  with  other  so-called  small 
threshers.  It  is  not  a  plaything.  It  is 
built  to  earn  money  threshing  and  will 
save  the  farmers'  thresh  bill  like  the 
Big  Red  River  Special. 

Write  for  Special  Circular 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co*' 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

'Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers.  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Ga9  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


Wholesale  Prices  on  Lumber 
and  Building  Materials 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 

Whether  you  are  a  Farmer,  a  Builder,  a 
Contractor  or  a  Dealer  —  we  can  save  you 
money  on  Lumber  and  Building  Materials. 
We  sell  to  everyone  at  wholesale  prices  — 
the  same  prices  to  all — and  no  matter 
whether  you  need  carload  lots  or  just 
small  quantities,  we  want  your  order. 

We  Don’t  Sell  Wreckage  or  Seconds 

AH  our  goods  are  prime  grades,  the  best  money 
can  buy,  so  don’t  .on fuse  our  materials  with 
wreckage  or  seconds. 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS  can  be  made  on 
Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles.  Doors,  Windows.  Inter¬ 
ior  Finish.  Frames,  Clapboards,  Paint,  Wall-Board 
and  Roofing.  Also  on  other  materials. 

Write  us  your  needs  now  and  let  us  quote  you 
prices.  You’ll  buy  from  us  always  if  you  once 
compare  our  values  with  those  quoted  by  others. 

Send  Now  For  Our  Big  Catalog.  It’s  FREE 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

GO  Main  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
‘‘Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials ” 


10,000 Miles 

Guaranteed  and 
No  Punctures 


After  ten  yoars  test  bv  thou¬ 
sands  of  ear  users,  Brictson 
PneumatioTireshavosolvod 

gneurqatio  tire  problem, 
asyriding.absoiuteliproof 
against  punctures,  blow¬ 
outs,  ruts.rim  cut. skidding, 
oil.  Rasolino.  In  short  trouble 
proof.  Written  10,000  mile  guar¬ 
antee.  Some  go  16  to  20,000. 

TRY  ’EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Msko  ns  prove  It.  Don’t  pay  If 
not  satisfied.  Write  to-day  for 
dotaita  of  moat  liberal,  convincing 
’Free  Trial"  plan  over  ofTorod. 
Sontwith  illustrated,  doacriptivo  book 
The  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.  Dopt.  123-© 
1016  W.  O.  W.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Mebr. 


Z ? 7 ,  ,  ’/  ////  ,  Farm  Ditcher 
// and  Grader 
Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Write  for  i'rco  book  and  our  proposition. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
80X334  Owensboro.  Ky. 
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Smothering  Out  Chickweed  and 
Witch-grass 

Part  of  my  market  garden  is  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  chickweed  and  witch-grass. 
What  can  I  sow  on  it  which  will  smother 
out  the  weeds  and  grass  and  will  at  the 
same  time  furnish  hay  for  my  cows?  How 
about  millet?  How  much  should  be  sown 
and  when  should  it  be  cut?  Will  one 
year’s  sowing  smother  out  the  chickweed 
and  grass?  n.  a.  a. 

Maine. 

Most  of  our  people  are  inclined  to  give 
up  on  the  chickweed  battle,  hut  we  would 
like  to  know  how  anyone  has  killed  it 
out. 


Controlling  Borers  in  House  Timbers 

Relative  to  inquiries  of  I.  A.  B.  and 
P.  S.  M.,  on  page  514,  regarding  wood 
borers  in  house  timbers.  I  should  suggest 
that  the  hydrocyanide  process  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
disinfection  of  premises  after  sickness, 
etc.,  would  help  in  this  case.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  issues  a  bulletin 
on  just  how  to  go  after  the  “bugs,”  and  I 
think  if  their  homes  are  temporarily  va¬ 
cated  and  treated  to  this  process  no  living 
thing  will  remain  to  bother  them.  After 
this  treatment,  the  treatment  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Felt,  of  using  turpentine  and 
asphalt,  might  be  used  to  prevent  any  re¬ 
currence  of  the  trouble.  J.  c.  E. 

New  York. _ 

Removing  Warts 

I  find  on  page  282  F.  L.  FI.  asks  for  a 
remedy  for  warts  on  cow’s  teats.  The 
following  remedy,  though  simple  and 
easily  procured  and  applied,  I  have  used 
very  often  and  never  failed  yet  to  do  the 
trick.  Put  into  a  two-ounce  bottle  a 
tablespoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
fill  bottle  with  water,  more  soda  won’t 
do  any  harm.  Keep  the  bottle  handy  to 
use  when  milking,  and  when  through 
milking  wet  the  warts  thoroughly  with 
the  liquid  (shake,  of  course,  thoroughly). 
That’s  all.  I  have  used  this  on  the  worst 
kind  of  seed  warts,  so  bad  that  blood 
would  run  out  with  the  milk  into  the  pail, 
and  the  soda  water  removed  every  wart 
every  time.  I  first  tried  this  on  our  eldest 
daughter’s  bauds,  which  were  covered 
with  large  warts.  She  was  four  years 
old.  and  all  disappeared,  leaving  the 
hands  absolutely  scarless.  I  then  tried 
it  on  the  cow — same  result.  I  laughed  at 
this  when  told  by  a  neighbor  “it  would 
do_  it.”  but  proved  it.  Try  it.  Keep 
using  it  and  warts  will  soon  disappear. 

Loretto,  Pa.  i.  s.  w. 


Bagging  Fruit  to  Repel  Birds 

My  sister  across  the  street  lias  about 
80  bearing  grapevines.  The  birds  de¬ 
stroyed  the  bunches,  picking  and  sucking 
tho  juice.  I  have  about  10  vines  at  my 
place,  and  to  keep  them  clean  I  bagged 
about  125  bunches.  The  result  was  that 
the  bags  arranged  in  the  vines  kept  the 
birds  away,  and  the  thought  came  to  me 
that  if  some  of  the  people  who  have  cher¬ 
ry  trees  would  try  putting  bags  around 
on  the  limbs  of  the  trees  they  would  save 
the  cherries.  "  j.  n.  D. 

West  Poiut,  Va. 

In  former  years  several  of  our  readers 
have  told  about  putting  mosquito  netting 
or  fish  nets  over  the  cherry  trees  to  keep 
away  the  birds.  We  have  had  pictures 
showing  how  this  is  done.  On  the  sea- 
coast  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  sec¬ 
ond-hand  nets  this  plan  is  quite  practical. 
On  large  trees  of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  cover  the  whole  tree,  but  certainly 
limbs  or  parts  of  the  tree  can  be  protect¬ 
ed.  and  on  small  trees  the  birds  can  be 
kept  off  in  this  way.  It  would  hardly  be 
practical  in  commercial  cherry  growing, 
but  for  home  use.  and  with  small  trees, 
the  plan  would  work. 


Salting  Asparagus  to  Kill  Quack  Grass 

I  have  an  asparagus  bed  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  four  or  five  years  old.  which  is 
covered  with  witch  grass.  Is  Spring  or 
Fall  the  usual  time  to  apply  salt,  and  how 
much  to  a  square  yard  is  used?  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  apply  an  extra  heavy  amount  of 
salt  to  kill  out  at  least  a  fair  amount  of 
the  witch  grass?  If  this  is  possible,  bow 
much  salt  would  you  think  it  would  stand 
per  square  yard  and  not  injure  the  as¬ 
paragus?  ‘  c.  R.B. 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

The  writer  has  used  common  salt  ou 
asparagus  for  the  purpose  of  killing  out 
weeds  ou  several  occasions  with  good  suc¬ 
cess.  but  has  never  tried  it  ou  quack 
grass.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  do  the 
work  all  right.  .Some  authorities  say  salt 
should  be  applied  to  an  asparagus  bed  in 
early  Spring,  only.  Just  why  they  advise 
this.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  applied  it  in 
Spring  and  in  midsummer  when  the  plants 
were  in  full  growth.  Results  were  the 
same;  weeds  were  killed,  and  without  in¬ 
jurious  results  to  the  plants.  I  have 
used  it  un  young  seedlings  and  bearing 
plants  without  any  injury  to  plants.  Just 
how  much  salt  it  will  stand  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  much  more  than  is 
generally  believed.  I  have  used  as  much 
as  a  half  pound  or  more  to  the  square 
yard,  and  feel  reasonably  certain  double 
the  quantity  will  not  do  any  injury.  How¬ 
ever.  one-half  pound  to  the  square  yards 
has  always  worked  well  with  me.  and 
there  has  been  no  occasion  to  apply  a 
greater  quantity.  k. 


Welcome  him  with 
IDEAL  HEATING! 


Your  boy  writes  he  expects  to  be  home  soon  to  enjoy  all  future  winters  in  comfort  with  aa 
IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  in  the  old  home 

Fit  up  the  farm  home  with  IDEAL- AMERICAN  heating 
so  that  the  young  man  will  want  to  stay  on  the  land. 
He  has  fought  hard  for  us  and  deserves  to  enjoy  every 
comfort  that  he  has  missed  so  much  in  Europe. 

Puts  June  in  every 
room  throughout 
severest  winter. 


Radiators 


Boilers 


IDEAL  Boilers 

will  supply  ample 
heat  on  one  charg¬ 
ing  of  coal  for  8  to 
24  hours,  depend¬ 
ing  on  severity  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  of  fuel  is 
made  to  yield  ut¬ 
most  results. 


An  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  can 
be  easily  and  quickiy  installed  in  your  farm  house 
without  disturbing  your  present  heating  arrange¬ 
ments.  You  will  then  have  a  heating  outfit  that  will 
last  longer  than  the  house  will  stand  and  give  daily, 
economical,  and  cleanly  service. 

Have  this  great  comfort  in 
your  farm  house 

You  will  say  that  IDEAL  heating  is  the 
greatest  improvement  and  necessity  that 
you  can  put  on  your  farm  for  it  gives 
you  the  needed  comfort  and  enjoyment 
during  the  long  season  of  zero,  chilly,  and 
damp  weather. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  cellar  or 
running  water  in  order  to  operate  an  IDEAL 
heating  outfit.  There  is  no  need  to  burn  high 
priced  fuel  because  IDEAL  Boilers  burn  any 
local  fuel  with  great  economy  and  development 
of  heat. 

Send  for  our  Free  Heating  Book 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  “Ideal 
Heating.”  It  goes  into  the  subject  very 
completely  and  tells  you  things  you  ought 
to  know  about  heating  your  home.  Puts 
you  under  no  obligation  to  buy. 


IDEAL  Hot  Water 
Supply  Boilers 
will  supply 
plenty  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter  for  home  and 
stock  at  small  cost 
of  few  dollars  for 
fael  for  season. 
Temperature  kept 
just  right  by  Syl¬ 
phon  Regulator. 
Write  for  booklet. 


Sold  by  all  deal¬ 
ers.  No  exclusive 
agents 


fliMCAyRADIATOR  COMPANY 


Write  to 

Department  FwlO 
Chicago 


rO.  K.  Champion  Sprayer-, 

INSURE  the 
*  potatoes  and 
other 
vege¬ 
tables, 
also 

fruitand 
trees  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  pests. 

ALL  BRASS 

double  acting  high  pres¬ 
sure  pump  with  relief  valve.  Absolute  satis¬ 
faction  Write  today  for  our  rnrr 

DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE,  ETC.  rfltt 

describing  Sprayers,  Planters,  Diggers,  etc. 
Champion  Potato  Machinery  Co,, 
151  Chicago  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1843. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .V. 


Catioyrs'hectsl  JB-  For  Culverts 

Flumes,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Siding,  Etc. 

Afrollo-Keystoiw  Copper  Steel  galvanized 
makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts. 

Apollo  is  the  highest  quality  galvanized  product  manufac¬ 
tured  for  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  added  Keystone 
indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used  and  assures  the  highest  rust-resistanee.  Time  and  weather  have  proved 
that  Apollo- Keystone  Sheets  last  longest  in  actual  service.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Keystone 
Copper  Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Better  Buildings”  aud  "Apollo"  booklets. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Timely  and  frequent  spraying  is  inexpensive  insur¬ 
ance  against  crop  losses. 

Leaf  eating  insects  destroy  or  weaken  the  plants. 
They  prepare  the  way  for  the  ravaging  effects  of  blight 
and  other  fungus  diseases. 

Spray  is  the  easiest  and  most  effective  way.  Destroy 
insects  and  prevent  fungus  with  one  mixture.  For 
best  results,  in  the  easiest  way,  use  Hexpo. 

Hexpo  is  highly  concentrated,  fine,  fluffy,  dry 
powdered  mixture  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  It  requires  no  preliminary  stirring.  Comes 
dry,  with  no  freight  expense  on  water.  Does  not  de¬ 
teriorate  or  harden  in  open  air,  and  stays  good  indefi¬ 
nitely.  What  is  left  in  your  package  this  year,  is  just 
as  good  next  year. 

Hexpo  goes  three  times  as  far.  You  can  use  it  dry,  or  in  a 
water  solution.  It  mixes  with  water  immediately  and  requires  no 
constant  stirring.  It  sprays  evenly  and  sticks  on  effectively 
withstanding  heavy  showers. 

Y ou’ll  find  Hexpo  at  your  Hardware.  Drug 
or  Seed  dealers  in  handy  sift  proof  cartons, 

1-lb.,  5-lb.  and  10-lb.;  also  in  25.  50.  100  •' 

and  200-lb.  drums. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  send  for  sample  1-lb. 
carton  60^  postpaid. 

H.  J.  Smith  &  Company 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of: 

Smith’s  Hexpo  (.Dry  Powdered  Insecti ■ 
cide  and  Fungicide) 

Smith’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  (Dry  Powder 
Smith’s  Arsenate  of  Calcium  and  Lead 
(Powder) 

Smith’s  Parit  Green 
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Insecticide& Fungicide 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Scratched  Mirror 

I  spilled  some  paint  remover  ou  a  mir¬ 
ror.  After  treating  with  warm  water  ami 
soap,  wiping  gently,  it  left  a  blurred  spot 
and  some  fine  scratches.  What  can  be 
done?  MRS.  n.  l*.  K. 

Three  Bridges,  X.  J. 

The  scratches  might  have  been  there 
before,  unnoticed,  or  were  from  fine  grit, 
in  the  soap,  and  may  be  helped,  but  are 
probably  there  to  stay.  The  blur  is  from 
the  action  of  the  alkali  of  the  remover  on 
the  glass,  and  if  you  can  get  some  of  the 
finest  polishing  powder  used  by  the  op- 
ticians,  you  can1  re-polish  the  surface,  us¬ 
ing  a  very  soft  cloth  and  working  with  a 
circular  motion.  If  you  can  find  an  op¬ 
tician  who  actually  grinds  lenses  to  order 
(some  buy  them  ready  ground!,  he  can 
fix  you  out  with  the  right  stuff.  But  it 
will  take  time. 

Electric  Refrigeration 

Oau  you  tell  me  anything  about  a  small 
cooling  system  to  be  operated  by  the 
engine  and  dynamo  of  a  light  plant?  The 
Winter  has  been  so  warm  here  so  far 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
ice.  I  would  like  to  put  in  a  refrigerator 
in  the  house  just  for  home  use  in  a  small 
family,  to  keep  milk,  butter,  etc.,  during 
the  hot  weather.  J.  B.  K. 

Chaptieo,  Md. 

Electric  refrigeration  for  household  use 
is  what  the  query  refers  to.  This  system 
is  '  practical  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  home  light  plants,  as  the  current  con¬ 
sumed  is  small,  the  motor  being  a  small 
one.  I  believe  the  equipment  may  he  had 
in  two  forms,  one  for  a  built-in  installa¬ 
tion  and  another  for  attachment  to  any 
refrigerator.  It  is  said  of  this  method 


that  ii  keeps  t he  air  in  the  storage  cham¬ 
ber  (older  than  ice  can  make  it.  and  dry, 
as  is  good  for  eggs.  meat,  fruit  and  green 
things.  Once  installed  the  maintenance 
cost  is  little,  as  the  current  consumption 
is  small.  For  the  average  home  the  outfit 
attached  to  the  family  refrigerator  should 
prove  sufficient  in  capacity. 


Restoring  Varnish  on  Violin 

I  have  a  violin  about  six  years  old.  on 
which  the  varnish  is  turning  white.  What 
made  it  do  this,  and  is  there  anything  to 
do  hut  refinish  it?  c.  B. 

Branchpoint.  X.  Y. 

Varnishes  sometimes  turn  white  from 
slow  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  You 
might  try  rubbing  with  a  cloth  dampened 
in  boiled  linseed  oil.  Violin  varnish  has 
been  made  out  a  deep  mystery,  and  there 
are  numerous  formulas;  here  is  one  which 
seems  reasonable;  Sundarnc,  111  parts; 
shellac,  six  parts;  mastic,  six  —parts; 
elemi,  three  parts;  !),*»  per  cent  alcohol 
(denatured  will  do  if  strong  enough).  150 
parts:  warm  together,  and  when  all  the 
gums  are  in  .solution,  add  Venice  turpen¬ 
tine.  six  parts.  This  is  a  good  varnish, 
anyway;  whether  it  will  solve  your 
trouble  is  another  matter,  hut  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  a  thin  coat  of  it  could  hurt 
tin*  violin. 

A  Kitchen  Distillery 

What  about  tlie  kitchen  stove  distillery? 
It  seems  to  he  easy  to  get  something  that 
will  ferment,  and  an  old  tea  kettle  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  a  coil,  and 
there  you  have  it.  b.  v.  b. 

East  I.ivermore,  Me. 

Tt  seems  likely  that  installations  of  the 
sort  you  appear  to  have  well  planned  out 
will  flourish  for  a  time  and  he  raided 
once  in  a  while.  But  it  also  seems  un¬ 
likely  that  they  will  have  a  very  long  life, 
and  will  probably  quietly  vanish  as  the 
patrons  die.  all  the  more  speedily  if  they 
use  much  of  the  product.  For  it  will  take 
a  pretty  well-developed  thirst  to  endure 
the  raw  alcohol,  full  of  aldehydes,  ketones 
and  acids,  which  will  he  produced,  and 
there  will  be  very  few  who  will  acquire  a 
liking  for  it.  Xo  law  will  enforce  itself, 
and  at  best  there  will  he  laxness  here  and 
there,  but  we  firmly  believe  that  our  na¬ 
tive  reverence  for  law  as  law.  after  it  has 
been  made  law  by  the  majority,  will  keep 


these  secret  poisoners  within  bounds  and 
slowly  drive  them  out  completely. 


Scorched  Tallow 

T  have  a  large  kettle  of  tallow  which  I 
scorched  in  trying  out.  Could  I  add  some¬ 
thing  to  if.  to  make  it  into  an  ointment 
for  cattle  lice  or  an  axle  grease?  j.  k.  c. 
Corydon,  Pa. 

He  do  not  find  any  one  formula  which 
would  do  for  both,  hut  if  you  melt  it.  and 
add.  stirring  till  dissolved,  one-half  ounce 
of  naphthaline,  either  the  flake  or  “moth 
halls”  to  the  pound,  it  will  he  a  first-rate 
vermin  ointment.  If  you  can  get.  some 
crude  petroleum  and  add  a  couple  of 
ounces  of  that  to  each  pound,  and  a  half 
ounce  of  oil  of  hay  to  each  pound  also,  it 
will  not  only  exterminate  vermin,  hut 
greatly  help  the  healing  of  the  skin  if 
broken  or  scratched. 

Axle  grease  ought  to  have  some  very 
tine  graphite  (black  lead,  plumbago)  ir. 
it.  and  a  quarter  of  the  weight  can  be 
used,  but  it:  must  be  stirred  in  and  stirred 
while  cooling,  or  it.  will  settle  out. 

Another  formula  calls  for  one  gallon  of 
heavy  lubricating  oil.  one-half  pound  of 
tallow  and  six  ounces  of  graphite.  These 
are  warmed  together,  and,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  <me  ounce  of  soda  lye.  caustic 
soda,  in  four  ounces  of  water  dripped  in. 
Hie  heat  is  increased,  and  the  mixture 
stirred  for  a  time,  say  15  minutes,  hot 
enough  to  boil  off  tin1  water,  then  stirred 
till  cool. 

If  10  parts,  by  weight,  of  rosin  oil  and 
eight  parts  of  fresh  slaked  lime,  sifted, 
are  warmed  and  stirred  together,  you 
will  have  the  rosin  soap  which  is  at  the 
base  of  many  axle  greases.  This  may  he 
niixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  tallow  and 
one-third  the  combined  weight  of  graphite 
added  and  stirred  in  as  before. 


Soldering 

Could  you  give  me  some  information 
on  soldering?  Should  both  metals,  which 
are  to  be  joined,  he  heated?  I  have  trier! 
several  times  with  no  success.  a.  l. 

Xew  Jersey. 

Soldering  resembles  violin  plaving  in 
Oiis  respect:  it  cannot  be  taught  by  mail. 
Each  metal  and  each  pair  of  metals  lias 
its  own  peculiarities,  and  there  are  many 
special  solders.  A  “soldering  iron.”  which 
is  a  chunk  of  copper,  is  usually  used  to 
carry  the  heat  and  melted  solder  to  the 
place  to  be  joined,  hut  sometimes  the 
solder  is  put  on  cold  and  the  joint 
heated  by  a  blowpipe  flame.  As  you  do 
not  say  what  you  want  to  solder  we  can¬ 
not  help  you  much,  and  your  best  game 
is  to  go  to  some  friendly  tinsmith  and 
ask  him  to  show  you  how  to  go  about 
the  job. 

Broody  Hen  as  Meat 

Do  you  consider  a  broody  hen  healthy 
and  fit  for  the  table?  w.  m.  x. 

Personally  I  do  not,  in  the  first  day 
<»r  two.  when  the  creature  has  a  sort  of 
uatural  fever,  intended  to  start  the  eggs 
off  promptly.  But  after  about  four  or 
five  days  she  seems  to  return  to  normal. 


Aluminum  for  Kitchen  Ware 

Which  gives  the  most  service  for  the 
money,  tinware,  galvanized  ware  or  alu¬ 
minum  ware?  An1  acid  fruits  injured  on 
standing  in  aluminum?  c.  E. 

Coldwater,  Mich. 

It  depends  on  the  kind  of  service.  As¬ 
suming  first-quality  goods  in  each  case, 
kitchen  wan!  is  serviceable  and  long-lived 
when  made  from  aluminum,  and  galvan¬ 
ized  ware  is  not  advised.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  several  cases,  people  who  had 
started  out  with  all  aluminum  kitchen 
ware  1  ave  changed  over  to  some  enamel 
ware,  which  you  did  not  mention,  and 
some  tin  and  plain  iron,  for  special  uses. 
However,  a  good  galvanized  pail  will  out¬ 
last  all  the  others  and  give  better  service, 
since  aluminum  is  not  strong  enough  for 
pails  of  any  .size.  The  weak  point  in 
aluminum  is  ils  non-resistance  to  alkali; 
even  washing  soda,  hurts  it.  (In  the  other 
hand,  the  fruit  acids  scarcely  touch  it. 
and  if  they  do  the  products  are  harmless. 
But  fruit  which  stands  long  in  aluminum 
is  apt  to  have  its  flavor  affected,  for  rea¬ 
sons  not  fully  understood.  It  seems  to 
he  some  reaction  with  the  flavoring  matter 
in  the  fruit. 


Power  from  Helium 

What  is  the  basis,  if  any.  of  the  news¬ 
paper  stories  of  a  new  gas  for  airships? 

New  York.  ii.  w.  c. 

There  is  such  a  gas,  and  it  is  new 
only  in  (lie  sense  that  it  has  lately  been 
discovered  and  put  to  use.  For  nearly  a 
century  it  has  been  known  that  if  an 
element,  iron,  for  instance,  was  heated 
till  it  began  to  give  out  light,  and  then 
that  light  was  stretched  into  a  rainbow 
by  a  prism  of  glass  or  quartz,  the  hand 
would  not  he  continuous,  hut  would  he 
a  number  of  bright  streaks,  and  if  the 
light  was  passed  into  the  prism  thi*ouwh 
a  slit,  these  streaks  would  be  sharp  bauds 
(Continued  on  page  0H51) 
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The  Linwood  “Six-39” 
5-Passengers — $1555 


"CRe  Most  Beautiful  Car  in/JmericcL 


Fay  Enough  to  Secure  Satisfaction 


There  are  just  two  spendthrifts — the  man  who 
spends  too  much  and  the  man  who  spends 
too  little.  Both  are  grossly  extravagant  and 
both  are  deluded  by  the  same  error — a  false 
sense  of  values. 

But  there  is  this  distinction. 

The  man  who  ouer-spends  can  probably  afford 
it,  whereas  the  man  who  under- spends  cannot. 
For,  after  all,  the  seventy-five  dollar  suit  of 
clothes  is  a  perfectly  tailored  all-wool  garment 
and  worth  at  least  half  of  its  price. 

The  fifteen  dollar  suit  is  “sweat  shop”  cotton 
and  a  sudden  shower  proves  that  it  is  worth 
exactly  nothing. 


And  so  it  is  with  a  motor  car  or  any  other 
manufactured  product. 

You  must  pay  enough  to  secure  satisfaction — 
no  less.  You  must  convince  yourself  that  the 
basic  materials  and  workmanship  are  all  right. 

You  must  be  sure  that  the  car  answers  your 
requirements  from  the  standpoint  of  size, 
power,  design,  comfort  and  general  efficiency. 
No  other  car  will  satisfy  you.  No  other  in¬ 
vestment  will  be  economical. 

This  is  our  sincere  advice  as  builders  of  a 
quality  product.  This  is  the  advice  that  you 
would  receive  from  every  Paige  owner  in  the 
land.  Think  it  over. 


The  Linwood  “Six-39”  5-Passenger — $1555  f  o.  b.  Detroit 
The  Essex  “Six-55”  7-Passenger — $2060  f  o.  b.  Detroit 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 
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MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN 
PHOSPHORUS  : 

WITH  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  COSTING  MORE 
THAN  DOUBLE  THE  USUAL  PRICE,  MAKE 
YOUR  MANURE  GO  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE 
BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

ANALYZING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Barium-Phosphate  is  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  salt  of  Barium,  which 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Added  to  manure  it 

SUPPLIES  PHOSPHORUS  AT  A  LOW  COST 

A  few  loads  of  manure,  to  each  of  which  a  bag  of  Barium-Phosphate 
has  been  added,  will  produce  more  Corn  per  acre  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  manure  used  alone. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  so  long  as  he  can  grow  clover,  he  can  grow 
anything  else,  and  the  converse  is  also  true,  that  where  clover  persistently 
refuses  to  grow,  owing  to  acid  conditions,  then  other  crops  must  steadily 
deteriorate. 

Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying  Phosphorus 

Sweetens  the  Soil 

and  INSURES  a  LUXURIANT  GROWTH  OF  CLOVER 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  LIME 

Used  with  manure,  or  plowed  under  with  green  crops,  Barium-Phos¬ 
phate  alone,  will  produce  good  yields,  and  build  up  the  fertility  of  your 
farm. 

To  keep  animals  healthy  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  stable  should 
be  clean  and  sweet,  and  free  from  bad  odors. 

Impure  air  and  disease  go  hand  in  hand. 

Barium-Phosphate  in  addition  to  greatly  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
your  manure 

KEEPS  THE  BARN  SWEET  AND  FREE  FROM  ODORS 

when  dusted  in  the  stalls  under  the  bedding,  and  scattered  in  the  gutters 
behind  the  animals. 

WHY  NOT  GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL 

We  urge  that  you  order  at  least  a  few  tons  of  this  material  and  give  it 
a  fair  trial. 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  in  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  at  the  following  prices: 


Carloads,  15  tons  or  more 
Less  Carloads,  1  ton  or  more 


$21.50  per  ton 
23.50  per  ton 


It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  books : 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  FOR  GENERAL  FARM  CROPS. 
BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  FOR  MARKET  GARDEN  CROPS. 
BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


alfalfa 

Jk  We  specialize  in  b< 


Guaranteed 
SEED 

best  varieties  only. 
Hardy  grown,  registered  and  pedigreed 
Btrains,.  Prices  reasonable.  Our  rigid  tests  insure 
results.  Our  policy  is  to  sell  only  seed  of  known 
quality.  We  carry  a  complete 

line  of  guaran-  teed  seeds. 

CD'CT?  Complete  manual  on  growing,  feeding  and 
r  IxILILi  care  of  Alfalfa.  Worth  $  *  *  to  you.  Write 
today  for  your  copy,  also  free  samples  and  Disco  catalog. 

Dakota  Improved  Seed  Co., 

879  Lawler  St..  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

INOCULATE 

LEGUMES 

And  Double  the  Crop 

INOCULATING  BACTEK I A  prepared  for  Alfalfa.  Clover, 
Soys  and  all  Legumes. 

75  cents  per  acre — 6  acres,  $3.00 

Send  for  our  LEGUME  BOOK — FREE 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  D  -4,  CANTON,  0.. 

ARE  YOU  POSTED  FROM  A  TO  Z  ? 

GARDEN  GUIDE,  now  in  its  third  edition,  tells  authori¬ 
tatively  just' what  to  do  to  produce  the  best  vegeta¬ 
bles,  fruits  and  flowers.  1001  other  garden  pointers 
eovered.  Paper,  75c.;  cloth,  Sb-  postpaid. 

GROW  BETTER  “Home  Fruit  Grower,"  by  M.  G.  Rains,  in- 
PBUIT  spiring  book  ever  published.  Practical 
through  its  every  page.  Tells  best  varieties  and  how  to 
grow  them.  Paper.  $1  ;  cloth,  $1.50,  postpaid. 

A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Inc.,  438b,  West  37th  St.,  New  York 

SI  |  II  |\J  The  new  drought-resistant  forage 
U  U  I  v  plant.  4-7  tons  yield  per  acre.  A 

Gn  O  C  great  feed  for  stock.  Write  for  sam- 
JT  9  9  .pies,  and  growing  instructions. 

THE  HOLME  S-LETHERMAN  SEED  CO.,  BoxK.  Canton,  Ohio 

L°le  A  Quantity  of  White  Flint  Red  Glazed  Seed  Corn 

which  won  the  first  premium  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1918. 

JAMES  D.  AUSTIN,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y . 

Tomato  Plants  The  Standard  canning  variety. 


Wanetah  Brand 

TAPES 

For  All  Purposes 


Especially  for  tieing  Aspara¬ 
gus  and  Celery.  Fast  colors. 
Every  spool  contains  1,000 
yards.  Sold  with  money- 
back-guarantee  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way.  Best 
prices.  We  can  save  you 
money.  Write  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Yarrington  Mills  Corporation 

Emerald  and  E.  Arizona  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENN’A 


JONES’  Nut  Trees 

Pennsylvania-grown,  grafted 
trees  are  safest,  for  eastern 
and  northern  planting.  • 

Pecans,  Black  and  English  Walnuts 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue— FREE> 

J.  F.  JONES,  Nut  Tree  Specialist 

Box  It.  Lancaster,  Penna. 


Frost  Prool  CABBA6E  Plants 

planting,  Flat-DHtch  and  Sure-head,  by  parcel  post,  prepaid, 
10U  for  5Uc ;  500  for  J2.00  ;  1  000  for  J3.50  -  by  express 
collect  1,000  for  SI. 50.  W.  L.  BEAROIN.  YlFTON.  GA. 


I  I  „„  Doth  Wnkefleki's  and  Copenhagen 

U3DD3g6  rl3nlS  Market  98c.  per  1,000.  Cir.  free. 
Plants  Ready  May  10.  S.  A.  VJHDIN.  Hakti.y,  Hki.a wake 


after  April  lath.  All 
varieties.  ■  500,  jiost- 


Keady  May  26. 


@  88c.  per  1,000.  Circular  free.  Plant* 
B.  A.  VIItiUN,  llartly,  Delaware 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Prices  and  circular  of  information  sent  on  request. 

E.  BARTON,  Box  29,  FALMOUTH,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 


Wilson  Soy  Beans ^iftu^lck  included 

J.  P.  KIRKPATRICK,  Lexington,  Virginia 

CUfCCT  OflDU  Ceail  Early  Metropolitan.  Sweet. 
dVvCC  I  IfUnn  OB6U  tender,  richly  flavored. 
26c.  pt. ;  40e.  qt. ;  4  qts.,  $1.50.  V.  B.  MOORE,  Stratford,  Conn 

n  j p  P--J  Golden  Buttercup,  Golden  Bantam, 
OWocTuOrn  0BBU  Itosy  Morn,  Bantam  Evergreen,  40c. 
lb.,  3  lb*.  #1,  postpaid.  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva,  Ohio 


Tomato  Plantsfor  Sale 

paid,  $1.50;  1 .000,  express,  collect.  $‘~.  We  special¬ 
ize.  THE  TIFT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Georgia 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ten  of  the  best  kinds  selected  out  of  a  bun- 
di-ed— Early,  M  id  season  and  I  jnte.  A  Iso  CABBAGE.  CEL 
ERY  TOMATO.  PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  in  season 
Send  for  our  1919  price  list.  Caleb  Hoggs  &  Son 
ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM.  Cheswold,  Delaware 


Srawberry  Plant 

to  select  from  including  tlio  Full-bearing.  Semi  f<> 
free  catalog.  J.  KEIFF0R0  HALL,  Dept.  2,  Rhodesdalc,  Mti 


Howard  No.  17  Strawberry  explains  why.  Plants  for 

sale'  by  the  introducer.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  North  Stonington,  Conn 


r.  J  n Early  White  Cap,  70  lbs.  ears,  $3.50.  Also  Ciroinhnrru  PLANTS.  ?£°ney  Making  Varieties.  Catalog 
0660  bOrn  ensilage  corn.  liuDSom  Larin,  (Jouctb,  Olilo  J  utf<iWD6lTj  Free.  BASIL  PERRY,  GBOROETOWN,  Del. 


Maple  Sugar  Making 


Pleasures  and  Perplexities  of  a  Vermont 
Farm 

Sugar  Making. — As  always,  I  enjoyed 
“Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman,” 
“School  Privileges,”  and  “Boy  Problem.” 
especially,  as  I  am  an  ex-teacher.  But, 
on  page  309,  she  speaks  of  the  “restful” 
days  of  March,  by  which  token  I  am  sure 
she  belongs  not  to  the  ranks  of  maple  sugar 
makers.  Here  in  Central  Vermont  we 
rarely  have  more  than  two  weeks  of  the 
sugar  season  in  March — often  less — the 
remainder  coming  in  April.  Today, 
March  2,  seems  a  “perfect  sugar  day.” 
If  one  goes  in  for  sugaring  now  there  will 
come  cold  “snaps,”  with  searching  winds, 
which  will  “dry  up”  the  trees,  so  they 
will  need  re-tapping.  We  tap  nearly  700 
maples,  and,  before  my  illness  a  few  years 
ago  (when  we  tapped. about  500),  my  hus¬ 
band  and  I  did  all  that  was  done  at  barn, 
house  and  sugar  house.  No  little  feet 
here  to  run  errands,  bring  in  wood  and 
eggs ;  no  little  lives  to  bring  us  either 
pleasure  or  perplexity.  At  the  time  of  a 
“big  run”  some  sap  wasted,  the  best  we 
could  do,  as  husband  does  not  enjoy  the 
best  of  health,  and  cannot  boil  sap  nights 
and  work  days,  for  if  he  did  he  would  have 
to  “give  up”  entirely. 

The  Day’s  Program. — This  would  be 
a  sample  <>f  our  daily  program  :  Rise,  5 
a.  m.  ;  while  husband  fed,  milked,  etc..  I 
prepared  breakfast,  perhajis  part  of  the 
dinner;  ate  my  own  breakfast  “on  the 
run” :  washed  separator  while  husband 
»te.  Then,  leaving  other  dishes  unwashed 
(if  there  should  be  much  sap  ready  to 
boil)  I  would  go  to  the  sugar  house,  not 
far  away,  start  tire  under  the  evaporator, 
keep  it.  going  until  11 :30  a.  m.,  or  noon, 
when  husband  would  stable  the  team,  with 
which  he  had  been  gathering  sap,  and  take 
my  place  at  the  sugar  house.  I  would 
then  put  ou  some  dinner.  1  am  afraid  we 
did  not  always  have  a  “balanced  ration” 
when  there  had  been  several  strenuous 
sugar  days  and  little  chance  to  cook. 
When  1  could  obtain  it  I  bought  bread, 
also  some  other  food,  but  people  are  too 
busy  to  go  downtown  when  sap  runs,  un¬ 
less  very  necessary.  After  getting  and 
eating  a  hasty  dinner,  washing  breakfast 
dishes  meanwhile,  if  I  had  time  I  returned 
to  my  “job”  and  husband  ate,  after  which, 
if  there  was  still  sap  ungathered,  he  again 
began  collecting  it.  and  kept  at  it.  until 
about  6  p.  m.  usually.  If  sap  was  “driv¬ 
ing.”  I  stayed  with  the  evaporator  until 
dusk,  going  then  to  the  house  to  collect 
eggs,  bring  in  wood,  kindling,  etc.,  clear 
table  and  wash  all  day’s  dishes,  if  not 
done.  As  husband  eats  a  light  supper,  it 
was  not  necessary  for  me  to  prepare  that. 

Syrup  Straining. — All  through  the 
day,  at  intervals,  the  person  who  is  boiling 
the  sap  has  to  “syrup  off,”  and,  as  we 
have  not  the  conveniences  at  the  sugar 
house  in  our  case  it  has  to  he  carried, 
while  still  very  hot,  to  the  house,  to  he 
strained  through  felt,  “to  remove  the  mal- 
ate  of  lime,”  popularly  called  “niter.” 
This  is  a  line,  sandy  substance,  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  some  seasons  there  is 
a  great  deal  more  of  it  than  others.  To 
wash  these  strainers  is  one  of  my  “pet” 
detestations.  As  they  are  very  sticky, 
the.,  water  has  to  be  as  hot  as  can  he 
borne.  When  sugaring  full  flow  it  has  to 
be  done  several  time  a  day  and  house  fires 
are  low  and  water  cool  when  one  is  some¬ 
where  else  most  of  the  time,  so  that  was 
another  job  for  dinner  time.  Three  heavy 
felt  strainers,  shaped  much  like  a  “fool’s 
cap,”  attached  to  iron  hoop  at  top  (to 
prevent  collapsing)  so  they  cannot  be 
wrung  out.  but  must  drain  :  these  perhaps 
half  full  of  “niter,”  must  be  turned  and 
rinsed  in  several  waters.  Careful  as  I 
may  be,  I  nearly  always  find  dipper  han¬ 
dles.  doorknobs,  etc.,  are-wont  In  “stick 
closer  than  a  brother.” 

Sugaring  Off. — Any  day  when  two 
hours  could  be  “sandwiched  in”  must  be 
dovoted  to  “sugaring  off”  on  the- kitchen 
range  in  .a  large  galvanized  pan.  from  25 
to  40  lbs.  at  a  time.  After  commencing 
to  boil  the  syrup  has  to  be  rathei  strictly 
attended  to,'  for  two  reasons,  viz.  not  to 
let  it  boil  over  (which  it  is  very  . prone  to 
do)  and  to  keep  an  exceeding  h<?t  fire  for 
the  purpose  of  l'apid  cooking  'apd  conse¬ 
quent  light  color.  Due  of  the  “pleasures” 
of  this-  season  is  the  warm  sugar,  either 
“waxed”  on  snow,  "grained”  by  stirring) 
or  any  preferred  methpil ..Jifi^eatiug,  In' 
my  opinion  it  is  never  agijin  of  such  a 
delicate  “new”  flavor  as  now.  One  of  our 
favorite  confections  is  to  “sugar  off”  in  a 
small  saucepan  (aluminum  preferred!  and 
mold  into  small  fancy  cakes -of  Various, 
shapes  when  ready.  (By  the  way,,  why' 
does  not  someone  manufacture  sojpe  small 
sugar  tins  in  the  shape  of  maple  leaves? 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  get.  some. )_  Sugar, 
when  done  in  small  quantities  like  this 
has  a  much  finer  grain  and  is  more  deli¬ 
cate.  It  is  “fussy”  work,  and,  in  this 
shape  consequently  commands  a  higher 
price. 

("’leaning  Up.; — At  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  all  utensils  must  be  thoroughly 
washed,  rinsed  and  dried.  We  take  a 
sunny  day  and  wash  the  sap  tubs  out  of 
doors.  I  usually  “keep  up  my  end,”  arid  it 
is  no  joke  to  wash  nearly  790  of  them, 
over  200  of  which  are  wooden,  which  are 
the  worst  of  all.  When  dry  they  must  he 
stacked  and  stored  for  next  season.  The 


men  have  “draw  tub,”  storage  tanks,  evap¬ 
orator,  etc.,  to  clean.  So,  you  see,  while 
those  who  are  not  sugar  makers  are 
“painting  furniture,  dressmaking,”  house¬ 
cleaning.  etc.,  we  bring  up  the  rear  of  the 
procession,  for  we  must  attend  to  the 
“maple  sweets.”  If,  on  this  farm,  there 
are  any  “vacation  months,”  in  the  house, 
I  think  they  are  January  and  February. 

Summer  Boarders. — For  one  who.  like 
myself,  has  no  vacation  away  from  home, 
I  think  the  people  coming  in  the  Summer 
bring  us  a  new  point  of  view,  and  some¬ 
what  broaden  our  outlook.  (My  vacation 
consists  of  an  annual  visit  to  a  dentist  in 
a  neighboring  town,  and  an  extra  amount 
of  reading  Winter  evenings.)  Gardening, 
such  a  recreation  for  some,  tires  me  to 
the  extent  that  a  “small  dose”  at  a  time 
is  all  my  strength  ran  endure,  but  in  read¬ 
ing  I  bury  in  "oblivion,”  for  the  time,  all 
my  weariness,  worries  and  duties.  We  do 
not  keep  a  boarding  house,  but  have  a  few 
boarders  each  Summer.  Several  have  re¬ 
turned  season  after  season,  and  it  is  a. 
source  of  gratification,  naturally  that  they 
are  sufficiently  satisfied  with  our  simple 
farm  home  to  return  to  it.  So  when  they 
wish  to  come,  we  refuse  unknown  appli¬ 
cants  for  tlie  same  weeks.  Several  friends 
from  the  same  town  take  the  available 
rooms,  in  that  way  barring  out  possibly 
uncongenial  strangers,  and  they  can  do 
just  as  they  please  about  making  a  fresh 
toilet  for  afternoon,  and  can  “visit,”  walk 
or  play  games  at  their  own  sweet  will. 
Our  specialty  is  an  abundance  of  cream 
and  milk,  and  it  is  surprising  how  much 
•some  can  consume,  reminding  us  of  "Sa¬ 
mantha”  (“.Tosiali  Allen’s  Wife”),  who 
thought  the  Summer  boarders  “legs  and 
arms  were  all  holler.”  I  wish  we  might 
hear  from  others  who  have  Summer  board¬ 
ers  on  a  small  scale.  I  should  like  some 
ideas,  on  nourishing  food  for  a  hard¬ 
working  farmer,  who  can  eat  only  a 
small  amount  of  meat  or  eggs.  \ 

Vermont. 


Washing  the  Letters  from  Grain  Sacks 

Bast  year  we  had  several  questions  from 
women  who  wished  to  know  how  to  re¬ 
move  the  printed  letters  from  grain  and 
flour  sacks.  This  cloth  is  made  clean  and 
is  very  useful  for  making  towels  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  garments,  but  many  women  have 
not  been  able  to  remove  the  lettering. 
We  received  a  very  large  number  of  notes 
from  women  who  have  succeeded  in  re¬ 
moving  the  letters,  and  the  following  brief 
notes  are  taken  from  some  of  these  let- 
ters : 

Mrs.  N.  S.  Fuller  of  Connecticut  says 
that  she  rubs  soap,  either  hard  or  soft,  all 
over  the  lettering.  The  bags  are  then 
boiled  in  a  strong  soda  water  for  15  to  20 
minutes.  Wring  out  the  cloth  after  cool¬ 
ing  and  repeat  the  process.  She  uses  a 
small  brass  kettle  that  will  hold  about 
three,  sacks  with  a  good-sized  handful  of 
washing  soda  to  each  boiling.  For  the 
thinner  sacks  twice  boiling  will  answer, 
although  five  or  six  boilings  will  be  need¬ 
ed  for  the  thicker  cloth. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Carpenter  of  New  York 
prefers  to  remove  the  letters  with  concen¬ 
trated  lye.  She  takes  20  or  more  sacks  at 
a  time,  rips  them  up  and  shakes  them 
well.  They  stand  over  night  covered  with 
cold  water.  They  are  then  washed  well 
and  boiled  about  half  an  hour  in  soft 
water  to  which  is  added  one-half  can  of 
lye,  with  just  enough  water  to  cover  the 
sacks  nicely.  After  this  boiling  tin*  sacks 
are  rinsed  in  three  water  and  hung  up  to 
dry  in  the  sun.  If,  however,  some  marks 
remain,  another  boiling  in  the  potash  wa¬ 
ter  will  take  care  of  that. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Drake  of  Massachusetts 
prepares  a  tub  of  warm  water  to  which 
one-half  teacup  of  borax  is  added.  The 
letters  on  tlx1  sack  are  then  well  smeared 
with  naphtha  soap.  They  are  rolled  up 
and  soaked  in  borax  water  for  two  hours, 
and  then  rubbed  hard  on  the  washboard. 
The  red  ink  is  harder  to  wash  out  than 
the  blue.  In  case  tin*  above  process  does 
not  take  out  all  the  color,  the  sacks  are 
put  into  a  washboiler  half  full  of  warm 
water,  with  one-half  cup  each  of  borax 
and  washing  powder.  Boiling  and  stir¬ 
ring  will  take  out  all  of  the  ink  marks. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hotis  of  New  York  first 
prepares  a  washing  fluid.  This  is  made 
of  one-half  ounce  salts  of  tartar,  one-lmlf 
ounce  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  one  can 
of  lye  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Then  add  one 
part  of  this  fluid  to  every  three  parts  of 
water  to  make  the  fluid.  After  ripping 
and  shaking  the  sacks  they  are  put  in  cold 
water  for  24  hours  and  then  wrung  out. 
They  are  then  put  into  a  wash  boiler  in 
cold  water  to  which  the  washing  fluid  and 
laundry  soap  have  been  added.  Boil  for 
half  an  hour  and  then  rinse  in  cold  water. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Rafferty  says  that  she 
places  the  sacks  in  cold  water  and  rubs 
soap  on  the  letters.  She  rubs  this  hard 
with  her  hands  or  between  her  hands, 
taking  one  sack  at  a  time,  and  in  this 
way  the  letters  are  thoroughly  rubbed  out. 
The  cold  water  is  best,  and  patience  is 
required  to  do  the  work  thoroughly.  Sev¬ 
eral  women  give  very  much  the  same  ad¬ 
vice  as  this  by  Mrs.  Rafferty,  but  they  all 
say  that  great  perseverance  and  hard  rub¬ 
bing  will  be  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  let¬ 
ters.  The  women  report  using  the  bags 
for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  They  are  found 
very  good  for  towels,  and  the  lighter 
white  bags  are  frequently  used  for  making 
children’s  garments. 
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Power  from  Helium 

(Continued  from  page  686) 

and  would  always  be  in  the  same  relative 
place  in  the  spectrum,  as  this  rainbow  is 
called.  In  the  case  of  iron  there  are 
hundreds  of  these  bands,  other  elements 
have  only  a  few,  but  in  all  cases  they 
are  definite  and  characteristic  for  a  given 
element.  It  was  not  long  before  all  the 
known  elements  had  their  spectral  bands 
pretty  well  determined,  and  in  many  cases 
it  was  found  that  sunlight  had  in  it 
either  just  the  same  bands  or  shadows 
where  the  bauds  should  be.  (Just  how 
the  sun  sends  out  a  shadow  instead  of  a 
light  is  another  story,  but  either  a  bright 
band  or  a  dark  one  in  the  given  place  is 
clear  evidence  of  a  certain  element  in  the 
sun.  and  in  the  stars,  too,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter).  In  1868  some  clearcut  bauds  of 
light  coming  from  the  outer  coat  of  the 
sun  were  noticed  by  Janssen  and  studied 
by  Lroekyer,  who  believed  them  to  be  from 
an  element  not  yet  known  on  earth  which 
he  named  helium.  Fifteen  years  later  a 
trace  of  the  element  was  found  in  a  stone 
from  Vesuvius,  but  it  was  not  until  1895 
that  Ramsay,  hunting  for  sources  of  the 
gas  argon  which  he  had  just  discovered, 
found  helium  when  he  heated  certain 
uranium  containing  minerals.  It  is  one 
of  a  group  of  gases  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  made  to  unite  with  anything 
else  by  any  of  the  devices  known  to 
chemists.  One  source  of  it  is  the  element, 
if  it  is  an  element,  called  radium,  but 
this  story  is  a  side  issue  just  now.  Helium 
has.  been  found  in  the  gases  from  various 
springs,  and  mere  traces  of  it  exist  in 
certain  natural  gas  wells.  But  the  flow 
of  available  gas  from  these  wells  is  so 
enormous  and  the  value  of  the  helium  so 
great  that  it  actually  pays  to  cool  and 
compress  the  gas  till  the  helium  can  be 
distilled  off  from  the  other  gases  present. 

It  has.  lifting  power  in  a  balloon  be¬ 
cause  it  is  about  one-seventh  the  weight 
of  air,  and,  while  this  is  two  times  as 
heavy  as  hydrogen,  it  has  not  nearly  as 
much  tendency  to  pass  directly  through 
the  rubber.  But  the  great  advantage  is 
its  inertness.  In  the  case  of  the  hydro¬ 
gen-filled  balloon,  there  is  not  only  the 
constant  loss  but  the  ever  present  danger 
of.  a  chance  spark,  even  a  frictional  elec¬ 
trical  spark,  setting  the  whole  affair  on 
fire.  In  war  the  regular  way  to  destroy 
the  hydrogen  balloons  is  to  set  them  afire 
with  special  bullets. 

Helium  balloons  have  only  mechanical 
injury  to  fear,  which  can  be  guarded 
against,  and  the  much  slower  loss  by  dif¬ 
fusion  through  the  fabric.  No  more' than 
ordinary  precautions,  such  as  would  be 
taken  with  an  automobile,  need  be  taken 
with  the  exhaust  from  the  engines  or 
with  other  sources  of  heat.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  are  enormous  for  the  use  of  helium 
balloons  in  commerce,  as  well  as  in  sci¬ 
ence,  exploration  and  pleasure. 


Deodorizing  Compounds 

V  hat  is  the  dry,  white  powder  which  is 
added  to  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  tea¬ 
cupful  to  six  quarts  for  use  in  the  sani¬ 
tary,  indoor  closets?  What  is  the  liquid, 
in  two  layers,  to  be  used  instead,  one 
and  one-half  cups  to  two  gallons?  What 
is  the  odor  and  what  good  does  it  do? 

New  York.  w.  a.  m. 

The  powder  is  commercial  caustic  soda, 
and  the  solution  is  probably  about  four 
per  cent,  though  a  teacup  is  a  rather  in¬ 
definite  measure.  This  stuff  is  also  known 
as  soda  lye,  and  come  into  the  market  in 
100-lb.  drums  at  from  three  to  four  cents 
a  pound.  In  10-lb.  sheet-iron  cans  it  is 
six  to  eight  cents  a  pound,  and  in  small 
tin  cans  it  is  usually  10  cents  for  a  half- 
pound  can.  It  should,  of  course,  be  han¬ 
dled  with  care,  as  it  is  unpleasant  on  the 
skin  and  may  cause  bad  burns.  If  you 
get  if  in  100-lb.  lots,  be  sure  you  get  the 
powdered,  not  the  lump,  and  get  a  screw- 
top  drum,  even  if  you  have  to  pay  a  bit 
more,  unless  you  can  use  the  whole  lot  at 
once,  as  it  is  usually  packed  in  "one-time” 
drums,  which  cannot  be  sealed  once  they 
are  opened.  The  same  is  true  of  the  10-  ; 
lb.  cans,  which  can  be  opened  with  a  can- 
opener  and  the  contents  transferred  to 
fruit  jars  with  a  long-handled  iron  spoon, 
working  in  a  quiet  corner  outdoors.  If 
you  spill  any  on  the  ground,  cover  with  a 
bit  of  soil.  The  caustic  quality  is  soon 
destroyed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air, 
but  would  be  unpleasant  for  a  day  or 
two.  Make  the  solution  by  taking  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  of  soda  lye  in  a  stone¬ 
ware  jar.  adding  about  an  equal  volume 
"f  water,  stirring  with  a  stick  till  prac¬ 
tically  all  dissolved,  and  adding  the  rest  of 
the  required  amount  of  water. 

The  lower  layer  of  the  liquid  is  a  20- 
per-cent  solution  of  this  same  caustic  soda, 
and  when  diluted  with  water  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  you  quote  is  slightly  weaker  than 
the  other  solution.  The  upper  layer  of 
the  liquid  is  an  oil  which  is  probably  in¬ 
tended  to  form  a  sort  of  seal  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  hold  back  odors.  The  sample 
was  rather  small  for  much  of  an  examina¬ 
tion,  but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  at  least, 
merely  a  cheap  mineral  lubricating  oil! 

It  is  flavored  with  a  little  oil  of  eucalyp¬ 
tus,  and  perhaps  a  little  pine  or  cedar 
oil  also,  and  these  are  perhaps  supposed 
to  have  marvelous  antiseptic  properties, 
but  the  caustic  soda  layer  is  all  the  anti¬ 
septic  needed,  and  a  few  spoonsful  of  anv 
thin  mineral  oil  can  be  used  if  desired 
I  he  method  you  suggest  of  making  up 
the  solution  in  smaller  lots  and  emptying 
the  container  more  frequentlv  is  certainly 
advisable. 
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I  IXi 


Here  Is  the  Secret  Why 

The  Light  Weight  Car  Everyone  Is  Talking  About 
Does  Not  Soon  Show  Wear 

The  Essex  Stays  New 


The  frame  of  the  Essex  is  as  strong  as  a 
bridge  girder. 

Road  strains  do  not  affect  it  in  the  slightest; 
consequently,  the  Essex  is  free  from  squeaks 
and  rattles. 

There  is  no  weaving  or  twisting  of  the  radi¬ 
ator.  The  Essex  remains  rigid  and  firm  under 
the  hardest  service.  Every  wearing  part  is 
adjustable  as  well  as  being  well  lubricated. 
The  Essex  retains  its  newness. 

Just  ask  any  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
have  ridden  in  the  Essex  and  who  are  so 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  it  to  describe 
how  substantially  and  quietly  it  rolls  over  even 
the  roughest  roads. 

How  often  motorists,  particularly  those  with 
light  weight  cars,  have  driven  miles  out  of  their 
way  to  avoid  a  stretch  of  bad  road,  because  of 
the  torture  to  themselves  and  to  the  car. 

But  the  Essex  is  affected  by  no  such  abuse. 


Its  spring  suspension  is  unusual  and  effective. 
Its  construction  is  so  solid  that  even  the  rough¬ 
est  cobblestone  pavements  are  passed  over 
with  an  ease  that  has  created  the  greatest 
admiration. 

Its  friends  declare  the  Essex  has  no  equal  in 
easy  riding  quality  regardless  of  the  size, 
weight  or  cost  of  the  car. 

When  will  you  take  your  ride  in  the  Essex? 

Any  dealer  will  show  you  how  and  why  the 
Essex  rides  so  easily,  performs  so  well  and 
retains  its  quiet  and  rigid  qualities. 

And  you  will  see  also  a  performance  of 
acceleration,  speed  and  power  that  is  com¬ 
parable  only  to  the  highest  powered  costly 
cars. 

Think  how  rare  these  qualities  are,  even  in 
cars  costing  much  more  than  the  Essex,  which 
in  the  five-passenger  model  sells  at  $1395  f.  o.  b. 
Detroit. 
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as  as  profitable  as  Grain  Growinq 

In  Western  Canada  Grain  Growing  is  a  profit  maker.  Raising  Cattle, 
sheep  and  Hogs  brings  certain  success.  It’s  easy  to  prosper  where  you 
can  raise  20  to  45  bu.  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Land  at  $15  to  $30  Per  Acre 
—Good  Grazing  Land  at  Much  Less. 

Railway  and  Land  Co’s,  are  offering  unusual  inducements  to  home- 
seekers  to  settle  in  Western  Canada  and  enjoy  her  prosperity.  Loans  made 
for  the  purchase  of  stock  or  other  farming  requirements  can  be  had  at  low  interest. 
The  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Alberta  extend  every  encouragement  to  the  farmer  and  ranchman. 

You  can  obtain  excellent  land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms,  and  get  high  prices 
for  your  gram,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs— low  taxes  (none  on 
improvements),  good  markets  and  shipping  facilities,  free 
schools,  churches,  splendid  climate  and  sure  crops. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  lands  for  sale  in  Manitoba, 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Superintendent 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee,  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent 


ivivn  otump  Lan 

Into  Money  - 

Clear  your  slump  land 
cheaply  —  no  digging,  no 
expense  for  team*  and 
powder.  One  man  with  a 
K  can  rip  out  any  stump 
that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable. 

Works  by  leverage  —  same 
principle  as  a  jack.  1 00  pound 
pull  on  the  lever  give*  a  48-ton 
pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  the 
finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S 
Government  experts. 


HAND  POWER. 

I  .4  Stump 
Puller 


Showini 
POWER,  easy  lev 
operati 


Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick^ 


Box  34 

182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


No  Stump  Too  B\£ 
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Mileage! 


SURELY  you’ve  noticed  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  Ajax  Tires  in  use  on  your  own  roads.  31ore  and 
more  the  farmer  who  checks  up  his  mileage  turns  to 
Ajax.  He  knows  that  the  greater  mileage  we  have  built 
into  the  Ajax  Tires,  enables  him  to  get  greater  mileage 
out  of  them. 

R3AK  ROAD  KING 

More  mileage  is  actually  built  into  the  Ajax  Road  King  by 
Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength — those  buttresses  of  rubber  that 
brace  and  re-mforce  the  tread.  They  are  an  exclusive  Ajax  feature 
—a  scientific  means  of  putting  more  rubber  where  it  should  be— 
more  tread  on  the  road. 

Added  proof  of  Ajax  superior  service  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  9  world’s  records  and  49  track  records  were  smashed  in 
1918  by  dirt  track  racers  using  Ajax  Tires. 

Remember  this — dirt  tracks.are  merely  country  roads  fenced  in. 

Ajax  Tires  will  win  for  you.  Use  them. 

Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  In  Writing  5000  Miles 


TIR 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


Pay  Nothing 

Until  60  Days 

Now  is  the  time  you  need  a  good,  reliable  sprayer  for  fruit  trees, 
vines, shrubbery;  forwhite-washing  bams, chicken  houses,  hog  sheds, 
etc.  Here’s  a  sprayer  that  will  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  quickly 
and  pay  for  itself  in  increased  profits.  Prove  it  at  our  risk.  Just  send 
coupon— no  money— and  we  will  ship  sprayer  promptly.  Use  it  30 
days  free.  If  you  then  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  payment 
m  BO  days,  balance  in  60-day  payments,  giving  you  nearly  a 

Full  Year  to  Pay 

Majestic  CnpouDI* 
All-Purpose  Opidyei 

This  hand  sprayer  is  just  what  you  want  if  you  haven’t  enough 
work  to  keep  a  power  sprayer  busy.  Working  parts  made  of  brass. 
Specially  constructed  pump  with  high  grade  4-ply  rubber  tubing. 
Automatic  shut-off  nozzle  with  non-clog  spring  cap.  Light  conveni¬ 
ent.  Easily  taken  apart  for  cleaning.  Contents  kept  continually  und 
thoroughly  mixed.  Sprays  to  the  last  drop. 

rnrr  Book  of  Farm  Necessities 

F  n  r  Shows  wonderful  bargains  in  gas  engines,  cream  sep- 
■  I  ■  mm  ■■  arators,  d  rills,  cultivators,  saw  frames,  circular  saws, 
feed  cookers,  paints,  roofing,  etc.  Write  postal  for  fro*  copy. 

n  coupon  today  for  this  sprayer  and  take  nearly  a  year 
tlL/VU  to  pay  if  you  like  it.  Just  the  coupon.  No  money. 

—  —THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY—  — 

4019  LaSalle  SI  ,  Depl.  177*  Chicago 

Send  Sprayer  Mo.  453AMA40.  if  satisfactory  I  will  pay  $2.00  in  60  days; 
baiar.ce  in  60-day  payments  of  »2.00  each  until  price  of  16.95  is  paid.  Other- 
tiiH  '  will rsiu.k  it  in  30  days  and  you  pay  transportation  both  ways. 


Using  Up  the  Left-overs 

Several  years  ago  our  instructor  in 
cookery  gave  us  this  rule  to  apply  in  our 
marketing :  “Small  quantity  and  no 

waste,  just  enough  and  not  a  piece  too 
much.”  It  seemed  very  easy  then,  but 
now,  when  we  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
markets  and  have  a  changing  group  of 
transients  in  the  kitchen,  it  is  impossible 
to  buy  just  enough.  There  is  always 
something  left  over,  and  to  keep  these 
left-overs  from  being  thrown  away  is  a 
constant  source  of  study. 

In  roasts  and  steaks  the  left-overs  may 
be  utilized  in  stews,  hash,  croquettes  anil 
the  like.  Bones,  tough  ends  of  meat, 
gristle,  skins  and  meat  juices  should  be 
saved  for  the  stock  pot.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  in  this  second 
using  of  meat  very  little  cooking  should 
be  done,  or  the  meat  will  be  dry  and  un¬ 
appetizing.  Season  your  left-overs  highly, 
make  the  dish  look  attractive,  and  if  of 
your  own  device  find  for  it  an  appetizing 
name.  _  “Hash”  does  not  call  up  pleasant 
memories  in  anyone’s  mind. 

Left-over  vegetables  may  be  used  in 
cream  soups,  salads  or  in  escalloped 
dishes.  Carrots  and  peas  are  a  good 
combination  if  only  a  small  quantity  of 
each  vegetable  is  left.  Beets  may  be 
pickled  for  supper  or  used  as  a  garnish 
for  salad.  Served  with  a  sauce  made  of 
one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  tablespoon 
of  cornstarch  and  one-half  cup  of  vinegar 
boiled  together  for  five  minutes,  they  are 
delicious.  Bits  of  left-over  fruit  may  be 
used  in  puddings,  as  pudding  sauces,  in 
fritters,  or  combined  with  celery  and  nuts 
in  a  salad. 

Perhaps  the  food  most  easily  wasted  is 
left-over  bread.  This  should  not  be,  for 
there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
used.  Whole  slices  may  be  toasted  to 
serve  under  creamed  meat  or  vegetables. 
Partly  dried  pieces,  cut  in  small  squares 
and  fried  in  deep  fat,  make  delicious 
croutons  to.  serve  with  soup.  Bread 
crumbs  are  in  demand  all  the  time  for 
croquettes  and  to  cover  the  top  of  a  scal¬ 
loped  dish.  If  you  want  to  use  them  in  a 
very  delicious  way,  try  one  or  both  of 
these  bread  puddings : 

Lemon  Bread  Pudding. — Two  cups 
milk,  one  cup  bread  crumbs,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  yolks,  of  two  eggs,  grated  rind  of 
one  lemon,  juice  of  one  lemon,  whites  of 
two  eggs,  two  tablespoons  powdered  su¬ 
gar,  Soak  bread  crumbs  in  milk  for  10 
minutes;  add  sugar,  egg  yolks  and  grated 
rind  of  the  lemon.  Pour  into  a  pudding 
dish,  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  set  like  custard. 
Then  remove  from  the  oven  and  pour  the 
juice  of  the  lemon  over  the  top.  Make  a 
meringue  of  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and 
the  powdered  sugar  and  spread  over  the 
pudding.  Brown  in  a  slow  oven.  It 
should  take  at  least  10  minutes. 

Chocolate  Bread  Pudding. — One  cup 
bread  crumbs,  two  cups  scalded  milk,  one 
square  Baker’s  chocolate,  one-third  cup 
sugar,  two  egg  yolks,  one-eighth  teaspoon 
salt,  one-half  teaspoon  vanilla.  Soak 
bread  in  milk  30  minutes ;  melt  chocolate 
in  saucepan,  add  one-half  the  sugar  and 
enough  milk  taken  from  the  first  mixture 
to  make  it  of  a  consistency  to  pour;  add 
to  mixture  the  remaining  sugar,  salt  and 
vanilla,  and  egg  yolks  slightly  beaten. 
Pour  into  a  buttered  pudding  dish  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  one  hour. 
Make  a  meringue  of  the  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites  and  four  tablespoons  of  granulated 
sugar  and  spread  over  the  pudding.  Brown 
in  a  slow  oven. 

The  following  recipes  will  illustrate 
what  you  can  do  with  other  left-overs: 

Casserole  of  Rice  and  Meat. — Line  a 
well-greased  mold  with  cooked  rice.  Fill  1 
the  center  with  a  mixture  of  two  cups 
finely  chopped  cold  meat  highly  seasoned 
with  salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  celery  salt, 
onion  juice  and  lemon  juice,  one-fou-tli 
cup  of  bread  crumbs,  one  egg  slightly 
beaten  and  enough  stock  to  moisten.  Cov¬ 
er  meat  with  rice,  cover  rice  with  but¬ 
tered  paper  and  steam  45  minutes.  Serve 
with  tomato  sauce. 

Tomato  Sauce. — Melt  three  tablespoons 
of  fat  in  a  saucepan,  add  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  flour  and  blend  well.  Add  one- 
half  can  of  strained  tomatoes  and  stir  un¬ 
til  boiling  point  is  reached.  Cook  one 
minute.  Season  to  taste  with  salt,  pep¬ 
per  and  a  little  sugar. 

Royal  Scallop. — Mix  together  one  cup 
chopped  ham,  one  tablespoon  finely  chop¬ 
ped  parsley,  and  one  tablespoon  peppers 
cut  in  small  pieces;  then  add  three  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  which  have  also  been  cut  in 
small  pieces.  Mix  all  with  one  cup  thin 
white  sauce  and  pour  into  a  buttered  bak¬ 
ing  dish ;  cover  with  fine  bread  crumbs 
and  bake  until  crumbs  are  brown. 

Cabbage  Rolls. — Mix  together  one  cup 
of  chopped  beef  (cooked  meat  may  be 
used)  and  one-third  cup  of  uncooked  rice; 
add  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  pepper  and  a  few  grains  of  cay¬ 
enne.  Cook  large  whole  leaves  of  cabbage 
in  boiling  water  for  two  minutes.  Dip 
in  cold  water.  Put  two  tablespoons  of  the 
mixture  in  each  leaf  and  fold  leaf  around 
the  mixture.  Cook  one  hour  in  tomato 
sauce. 

Curried  Vegetables. — Make  a  sauce  by 
cooking  two  tablespoons  butter  or  substi¬ 
tute  with  two  slices  of  onion  for  five  min¬ 
utes;  remove  onion,  add  two  tablespoons  of 
flour,  three-fourths  teaspoon  salt,  one-half 
teaspoon  curry  powder,  one-fourth  tea-  1 
spoon  pepper,  a  few  grains  of  celery  salt, 
and  pour  on  gradually  one  cup  scalded 
milk.  Pour  this  sauce  over  one  cup  each 
cooked  potatoes  and  carrots,  one-half  cup 
turnips  and  one-half  cup  peas.  Reheat  j 
and  serve  sprinkled  with  finely  chopped 
parsley.  >nis.  f.  w.  stillman. 


Money  I  Saved® 

These  Men  on 
Fence  &  Ready  Roofing" 

Chas.  Rowe,  Stella,  Mo.,  saved 
$56  on  one  order.  J.  Simpson, 
of  Custer,  III.,  saved  $63  on  Ills 
order.  N.  Leggett,  Moulder,  Col., 
saved  $60  on  one  order. 

Every  mail  brings  me  letters  like  these 
from  satisfied  customers  telling  of  the 
money  I  saved  them.  Over  600,000  farmers 
have  found  that  buying 

BROWN  FENCE  & 
READY  ROOFING 

on  my  Direct-from-Factory-Freight-Paid  Plan 
saves  them  big  money.  Not  only  are  my  prices 
lower,  (but  the  high  quality  of  Brown  Fence— 
which  is  made  of  genuine  Basic  Open  Hearth 
wire,  heavily  galvanized— and  Ready  Roofing, 
made  from  best  quality  wool  felt  and  asphalt— 
insure  longer  life  and  less  repair  cost.  If  you 
need  Fencing  or  Ready  Roofing,  don’t  fail  to 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

You  will  be  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  big  saving  you  can  make 
by  buying  direct  from  my  fac¬ 
tory.  Write  today  and  get  my 
catalog  of  rock-bottom  prices— 
eeo  the  money  1  can  save  you. 

The  Brown  Fence, 

&  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  A 

Cleveland/ 


JIM 
BROWN 
SELLS 
DIRECT 
FROM 
FACTORY 
TO  YOU 


American 

GALVANIZED 

Steel 

FENCE 

POSTS 


HERE  is  the  improved 
Steel  Fence  Post  you 
have  been  waiting  for. 
Bigger,  better,  stronger. 
Thicker  material.  Drives 
easily  in  any  soil.  Anchors  sol¬ 
idly.  A  labor  saver.  Heavily 
galvanized  inside  and  out  after 
forming.  A  post  that  will  set¬ 
tle  your  fence-post  problem  for 
good.  See  it  at  your  dealer’s 
and  you  will  be  enthusiastic. 

Send  for  special  book.  Dealers 
everywhere. 

American  Steel  &  Wire 

Chicago  Company 

New  York 


IRON  ROOFING 
PRICES 


DOWN 


At  lowered  peacetime 
prices,  and  with  our 
bonded  guarantee  of 
rust  resisting  purity,  the  best  investment  is  an 

ARMC0  IRON  ROOF 

No  painting.  No  repairs.  Lifetime  service. 
Low  cost.  Lightning-proof.  Fire-proof. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  B 
THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO. 
Station  16  Middletown,  Ohio 


PURE  IRON 
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Dandelions — A  Good  Spring  Tonic 

Two  years  ago  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  issued  a  bulletin 
on  “Dandelions  as  Food.”  from  which  the 
following  recipes  are  taken.  Farm  house¬ 
keepers  do  not  need  to  be  told  how  to 
gather  and  wash  the  dandelions,  but 
many  do  not  blanch  them  before  cooking, 
and  this  is  a  good  plan,  as  it  removes  a 
little  of  the  bitterness,  and  also  sets  the 
color.  Tie  the  leaves  in  a  large  piece  of 
cheesecloth,  plunge  in  boiling  water,  and 
boil  five  minutes ;  then  cold-dip.  and 
drain.  They  may  then  be  boiled  till  ten¬ 
der,  for  15  or  20  minutes. 

Canning. — Wash  and  blanch,  then  chop 
them,  because  they  are  then  ready  for  use 
when  removed  from  the  jars.  A  slice  or 
two  of  bacon  may  be  added  to  each  jar  for 
flavor.  The  greens  should  be  packed  sol¬ 
idly  into  the  jars,  one-half  teaspoon  of 
salt  added  to  each  pint  jar,  and  the  jar 
filled  with  boiling  water.  Rubbers  of  a 
good  quality  should  be  used.  The  rubbers 
and  the  lids  should  be  placed  on  the  jars 
and  the  wire  clamp  adjusted,  but  not 
snapped  into  place.  The  jars  should  then 
be  placed  on  a  rack  in  the  canner.  which 
may  be  a  boiler  or  a  pressure  canner.  The 
boiler,  which  may  be  a  wash  boiler,  a 
dislipan.  a  sap  pail,  or  any  such  utensil 
available  in  the  home,  should  be  fitted 
with  a  false  bottom  to  keep  the  jars  from 
breaking.  The  pressure  canner  is  less 
common  because  it  is  more  expensive  than 
the  ordinary  canning  apparatus,  but  it 
saves  time,  labor  and  heat.  Sufficient  hot 
water  should  be  poured  around  the  jars 
to  reach  to  the  shoulders.  The  water 
should  not  be  hot  enough  to  break  the 
jars,  but  the  hotter  it  is  the  less  time  is 
required  to  bring  it  to  the  boiling  point. 
The  boiler  should  be  covered,  the  water 
brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  jars 
boiled  for  one  hour  after  the  water  begins 
to  boil.  The  clamps  should  then  be  fas¬ 
tened  down,  and  the  jars  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  boiler,  inverted  on  a  cloth, 
and  covered  in  order  to  prevent  the  crack¬ 
ing  of  the  glass  by  drafts.  The  :.ext  day 
the  clamps  should  be  loosened  and  the 
jars  should  be  returned  to  the  boiler  as 
before  directed  and  boiled  for  one  hour, 
the  clamps  being  fastened  down,  as  before, 
at  the  end  of  the  hour.  The  same  direc¬ 
tions  given  for  the  first  day  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  for  removing  and  cooling  the  jars. 
( )n  the  third  day  the  process  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  should  be  repeated.  The  sealing 
of  the  jars  may  be  tested  after  several 
days  by  loosening  the  clamp  and  lifting 
the  jar  by  the  edge  of  the  glass  cover.  If 
the  seal  is  perfect  the  cover  will  not  come 
off.  The  jars  should  be  store  1  iu  a  cool, 
dark  place,  in  order  that  the  greens  may 
not  fade.  The  greens  may  be  boiled  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  on  one  day  only,  but 
the  three-days  method  insures  the  keepiug 
of  the  product,  and  for  this  reason  is  gen¬ 
erally  worth  the  extra  time  and  trouble  it 
requires.  The  long  period  for  one  day 
only,  causes  the  greens  to  fade  more  than 
does  the  three-days  method,  and  the  flavor 
is  thought  by  some  persons  not  to  be  so 
good.  The  alternate  heating  and  cooling 
required  by  the  three-days  method  is 
more  favorable  to  the  destruction  of  the 
organism  that  causes  spoiling  than  is  the 
one  long  period  of  heat.  If  a  five-pound 
pressure  canner  is  used,  one  period  of  one 
hour  is  generally  sufficient  to  kill  the 
destructive  organism. 

Dandelion  Soup. — One  cup  dandelion 
pulp,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one  table¬ 
spoon  flour,  one  cupful  milk,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per,  yoke  of  hard-boiled  egg.  Make  a  white 
sauce  with  the  milk,  flour  and  butter,  and 
add  to  it  the  dandelion  pulp.  Just  before 
serving  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  pressed 
through  a  sieve.  A  similar  soup  can  be 
made  with  sorrel  or  spinach  which  is  de¬ 
licious.  and  such  soup  is  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  meatless  meals. 

Dandelions  with  Tomato  Sauce. — Two 
tablespoons  butter,  two  tablespoons  flour, 
one-half  cup  strained  tomatoes,  cooked 
dendelione,  salt  and  pepper.  Make  a  to¬ 
mato  sauce  of  the  first  three  ingredients. 
Add  the  greens  and  mix  them  well  with 
the  sauce.  Add  the  seasoning.  Turn  the 
mixture  iu  the  shape  of  a  mound  on  to  a 
plate  and  garnish  it  with  hard-cooked 
eggs  or  thin  slices  of  tomato. 

Dandelion  Greens  with  Bacon. — Two 
tablespoons  butter,  one  cup  bread  crumbs, 
one  pint  cooked  and  chopped  greens,  one 
tablespoon  onion  juice,  one  tablespoon  vin¬ 
egar  or  lemon  juice,  salt  and  pepper. 
Brown  the  crumbs  slightly  in  the  melted 
butter,  add  the  greens  and  the  remaining 
ingredients.  When  the  mixture  is  hot, 
form  it  into  a  loaf  on  a  plate,  garnish  it 
with  slices  of  hard-cooked  egg,  and  place 
slices  of  broiled  bacon  over  the  top. 

Dandelion  and  II  seradish  Greens. — • 
Cook  one  part  of  young,  tender  horserad¬ 
ish  leaves  with  three  parts  of  dandelion 
leaves  until  they  are  tender.  Drain  off 
the  water.  Cut  the  leaves  and  season 
them  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter.  Serve 
them  with  a  border  of  stuffed  baked  po¬ 
tato.  prepared  as  follows:  Bake  potatoes 
of  uniform  size.  Cut  them  in  halves  cross¬ 
wise.  Remove  the  pulp,  mash  it  and  sea¬ 
son  it  with  salt,  paprika  and  hot  milk  or 
cream.  Heap  the  mixture  iu  in  the  potato 
shells,  leaving  the  tops  rough.  Brush  the 
tops  with  melted  butter  and  brown  them 
iu  the  oven. 

Egg  and  Dandelion  Salad. — Cut  hard- 
cooked  eggs  in  halves  lengthwise,  and  re¬ 
move  the  yolks.  Cut  tender  dandelion 
leaves  into  small  pieces,  add  one  small 
onion,  minced,  and  the  yolks  of  the  eggs. 
Mix  the  ingredients  well  with  boiled  salad 
dressing,  and  fill  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
with  the  mixture.  Serve  the  eggs  around 
a  mound  of  lettuce  or  dandelion  leaves, 
ov  arrange  tluuu  in  a  nest  of  the  loaves. 


THE  NEW 


CARS 

why  they  are  a  good  investment 


Because : 

— there  are  three  new  models — a  car  to  answer  every 
buyer’s  requirements. 

— Studebaker  quality,  dominant  for  67  years,  is  re¬ 
flected  in  these  new  cars. 

— they  are  beautiful  in  design,  thoroughly  modern 
and  mechanically  right. 

— over  300,000  Studebaker  Cars  in  actual  service  in 
every  part  of  the  world  have  contributed  experience 
to  the  designing  and  building  of  the  New  Stude¬ 
baker  Cars. 

— experimental  models  of  each  new  car  were  given 
a  gruelling  factory  test  of  40,000  miles,  over  the 
roughest  roads  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

—  they  are  daily  proving  their  mechanical  excellence 
in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic  owners 
everywhere. 

— Studebaker  has  put  into  each  new  car  the  most  care¬ 
ful  and  experienced  workmanship  and  the  best 
materials  money  can  buy. 

— the  motor  of  each  new  car  gets  the  utmost  from 
every  gallon  of  fuel  consumed,  due  to  especially 
designed  carburetor  and  a  scientifically  designed 
hot-spot  intake  manifold. 

— uniform  distribution  of  weight  over  the  entire  chassis 
insures  unusually  high  tire  mileage. 


Because : 

— Studebaker  uses  genuine  leather  in  its  upholstery. 
— 24  distinct  paint  and  varnish  operations  insure  a 
beautiful  and  permanent  body  finish,  impervious  to 
changing  weather  conditions. 

— remarkable  accessibility  permits  inspection,  adjust¬ 
ment  or  repair  with  little  effort  or  loss  of  time. 

— Studebaker  manufactures  completely  in  its  own 
plants  its  bodies,  axles,  motors,  transmissions,  steer¬ 
ing  gears,  springs,  tops,  fenders,  and  cuts  its  own 
gears  and  other  vital  parts,  thus  eliminating  middle¬ 
men’s  profits. 

— Studebaker  maintains  what  are  probably  the  most 
complete  laboratories  in  the  automobile  industry  for 
the  development  and  the  proving  of  materials  used 
in  the  New  Studebaker  Cars. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  very  good  reasons 
for  Studebaker  value — why  Studebaker  can  and  does 
produce  cars  of  sterling  high  quality  at  low  prices. 
If  real  economy  is  your  consideration — if  you  want 
to  get  the  most  for  your  mouey — investigate  the  New 
Studebaker  Cars  before  you  buy.  And  if  you  pur¬ 
chase  your  motor  car  on  the  same  basis  as  you  do 
your  blooded  stock  or  a  piece  of  farm  machinery — 
as  an  investment— then  Studebaker  should  be  your 
first  choice. 


The  LIGHT- FOUR 
$1225 


Detroit,  Mich. 


The  LIGHT-SIX 
$1585 

All  prices  £  O.  b.  Detroit 

STUDEBAKER 

South  Bend,  Ind. 


The  BIG-SIX 

$1985 


Walkerville,  Canada 


Address  all  correspondence  to  South  Bend 


THE  NEW  BIG -SIX — The  Only  Car  at  its  Price  with  Cord  Tire  Equipment 


A  FARM  FENCE  FAMINE! 

If  you  will  need  fence  next  spring  and  know 
where  you  can  buy,  DO  IT  NOW,  even  if  you  have  to 
borrow  the  money.  Don’t  wait  for  the  price 
to  come  down  nor  buy  more  than  you  will  really 
need,  for  many  will  have  to  go  without.  Reason 
for  this  prediction  explained  in  our  “Fence  Famine 
Bulletin.”  Free  for  the  asking.  Not  at  all;  you’re  welcome. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  23  Maumee  St,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires— full  weight— full  length  rolls. 
Superior  quality  galvanizing,  proof  against 
hardest  weather  conditions. 

Send  for  our  Special  Book  on 
Fencing.  Dealers  Everywhere 

^U,^*^AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO _  _  NEW  YORK 


Thrift 


“I  can’t  see  why  a 
farmer  should  pay  a 
high  price  for  a  Two-Way  Sulky 
when  ne  can  get  the  Richland  for 
$73.00  —  and  absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed.” 


See  Page  762  of  “YourlBargain  Book.” 

On  this  page  and  the  ones  following  you 
will  find  practically  everything  you  need 
in  farm  implements.  Each  article  has 
been  designed  with  the  view  of  meeting 
every  need  in  its  line  and  of  saving  money 
for  the  user. 

Using  "Your  Bargain  Book”  will  pay 
big  dividends.  Order  your  copy  today. 
It’s  FREE, 


The  Charles  William  Storey 

276  Store*  Building  N«w  York  City 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal, '*  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


/ 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  imagine  some  of  us  need  a  little  brac¬ 
ing  up  on  the  subject  of  holidays.  The  av¬ 
erage  man  or  woman  does  not  quit  work 
and  play  half  as  much  as  he  ought  to. 
The  fact  is.  too  many  of  us  never  learned 
how  to  play,  and  we  come  to  have  a  sort 
of  contempt  for  anything  that  takes  us 
away  from  work.  That  is  a  mistake. 
Show  me  a  man  who  does  not  know  how 
to  enjoy  or  appreciate  a  holiday  now  and 
then,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  if  he  live 
long  enough  he  will  end  his  days  as  what 
we  call  a  “grouch.”  The  big,  public  holi¬ 
days  are  well  enough,  though  I  sometimes 
think  there  are  too  many  of  them.  What 
we  need  most  as  farmers,  is  to  observe 
the  private  family  holidays.  There  are 
birthdays,  wedding  days  and  other  events 
which  may  mean  so  much  to  the  family  if 
we  can  only  remember  them.  The  years 
go  by  silently  and  rapidly  at  best,  and 
they  may  become  ghosts  if  we  let  them 
pass  unnoticed.  Far  better  stop  them  as 
they  go  and  see  them  change,  at  a  pleas¬ 
ant  word  or  memory,  into  happy  spirits. 

That  is  what  the  Hope  Farm  man  con¬ 
cluded  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window  one 
cold,  raw  morning  last  week.  This  “new 
time”  pulls  me  out  of  bed  long  before  day¬ 
light  by  the  sun  time,  and  that,  in  a  damp 
New  Jersey  Spring,  is  not  a  time  for 
laughter  or  happy  memories.  However, 
I  remembered  the  date — it  was  our  wed¬ 
ding  day — of  far  greater  importance  to 
our  household  than  the  Fourth  of  July  or 
New  Year’s.  As  I  walked  over  the  hills 
to  my  train  I  counted  up  the  years!  It 
did  not  seem  possible.  It  was,  however, 
a  holiday ;  not  ti>-  be  celebrated  with  fire¬ 
works,  but  with  flowers.  So  the  Hope 
Farm  man  came  home  at  night  with  a  box 
of  roses  and  sweet  peas  and  daffodils. 
Little  Rose  came  over  with  the  boys  to 
meet  me,  and  when  she  demanded  five 
cents  to  spend  at  the  store,  why,  it  was 
a  part  of  the  celebration.  And  of  course 
I  handed  the  box  to  Rose  and  let  her  car¬ 
ry  it  upstairs  to  Mother.  Y"ou  should 
have  seen  the  little  thing  holding  the  big 
box  with  one  hand  and  pulling  herself 
along  with  the  other  hand  on  the  rail.  It 
was  a  great  day ;  the  children  were  all 
waiting  and  Aunt  Eleanor  had  made  one 
of  her  famous  cakes  for  the  occasion. 
During  the  day  I  had  received  a  sad  let¬ 
ter  from  a  woman  whose  children  refused 
to  help  her.  The  poor  thing  must  wander 
about  from  one  family  to  another,  un¬ 
welcome  anywhere.  This  came  to  my 
mind  when  the  children  escorted  me  up¬ 
stairs  where  Mother  was  unpacking  the 
flowers.  She  had  a  present  for  me — a 
letter  from  her  daughter  at  college.  What 
that  young  woman  had  to  say  about  the 
day  and  her  father  and  mother  was 
summed  up  in  the  following: 

“7  cannot  imagine  the  possibility  of 
having  more  satisfactory  parents  than  I 
have .” 

Oh,  it  pays  to  celebrate  the  family  holi¬ 
days  ! 

It  was  a  dark,  mean,  raw  night,  and 
we  were  all  gathered  in  front  of  the  fire. 
Mother  was  reading  aloud  and  I  was 
looking  over  some  papers  when  suddenly 
the  telephone  bell  rang  sharply.  One  of 
the  neighbors  across  the  valley  rang  us  up 
to  say  that  the  back  of  our  farm  was  all 
ablaze  with  fire !  We  had  not  noticed  it, 
but  on  running  outside  we  saw  the  top  of 
the  hill  spouting  up  flame  like  a  volcano. 
There  are  two  things  which  night  and 
imagination  can  multiply.  One  is  the 
bark  or  yell  of  a  coyote  on  the  Western 
plains ;  the  other  a  bright  fire  on  a  dark 
night.  In  former  years  I  have  heard  the 
cowardly  little  coyote  yelling  on  the 
plains.  When  two  of  them  started  their 
hideous  duet  you  would  be  willing  to  cer¬ 
tify  that  100  of  them  were  calling.  When 
we'  saw  those  flames  leaping  up  at  the  hill¬ 
top  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  trees  on  the 
hill  were  burning  like  candles.  The  boys 
caught  u£)  hoes  and  spades  and  started  on 
the  run.  I  am  not  so  rapid  as  I  was  when 
that  orchard  was  planted,  so  I  brought  up 
the  rear.  We  had  begun  to  plow  the  or¬ 
chard,  and  I  could  not  understand  what 
there  was  to  burn.  The  fire  was  in  the 
cherry  orchard  on  the  east  slope  of  the 
hill.  Several  neighbors  came  running  and 
we  quickly  stamped  it  out,  for  the  fire 
was  like  the  coyote — more  bluff  than  bus¬ 
iness. 

s*: 

Last.  Fall  I  let  the  weeds  grow  in  this 
orchard  as  a  cover  crop.  This  is  one  way 
to  provide  organic  matter.  The  cherry 
trees  are  20  feet  apart,  and  there  are  two 
rows  of  currants  between  each  two  rows 
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of  trees.  The  soil  is  good,  and  after  cul¬ 
tivation  stops  the  weeds  come  in  and 
make  a  great  crop,  which  stood  far  above 
the  currant  bushes.  We  should  have 
plowed  all  this  stuff  under  last  Fall,  but 
there  was  so  much  to  do  handling  the  ap¬ 
ple  crop  that  the  plowing  could  not  be 
done.  I  have  been  thinking  all  Winter 
that  these  weeds  would  provide  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  to  be  found  in  half  a  dozen 
loads  of  manure.  Here  comes  this  fire 
and  in  half  an  hour  eats  up  this  “organic 
matter”  as  a  herd  of  cattle  would  eat 
grass.  It  leaves  us  a  few  pecks  of  lime, 
potash  and  phosphorus,  but  the  nitrogen 
and  the  humus  have  sailed  into  the  air. 
That  is  the  one  great  danger  in  keeping 
an  orchard  in  sod  with  the  grass  cut  and 
piled  to  be  used  as  mulch,  or  with  weeds 
left  standing.  Should  fire  once  get  in  it 
will  sweep  through,  eat  up  all  your  mulch, 
and.  in  many  cases,  scorch  and  ruin  the 
trees.  '• 

In  this  case  I  do  not  think  much  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done.  Most  of  the  trees  had 
a  little  cleared  space  around  them,  and  the 
fire  swept  rapidly  on.  A  few  of  The  trees 
are  scorched,  but  I  think  they  will  re¬ 
cover.  No  one  knows  how  this  fire  start¬ 
ed.  I  think  Someone' went  through  the 
orchard  and  stopped  to  light  his  pipe  and 
threw  the  match  down  before  it  was  ex¬ 
tinguished.  .  That  is  the  way  many  or 
most  of  these  mysterious  orchard  fires 
start.  To  all  who  plan  an  orchard  kept 
in  sod  or  under  a  mulch  I  would  urge 
pulling  the  mulch  away  from  the  trees 
during  the  Fall  and  piling  earth  or  coal 
ashes  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  My 
reports  show  that  great  damage  has  been 
done  this  past  Winter  by  mice.  In  some 
cases  they  have  worked  in  old  orchards 
and  girdled  trees  IS  inches  in  diameter. 
In  some  localities  there  has  been  a  regular* 
plague  of  mice.  Some  of  them  apparently 
work  underground  and  gnaw  at  tin1  roots. 
We  have  lost  about  25  trees — some  of 
them  just  ready  to  bear.  The  best  remedy 
we  have  found  in  years  past  was  to  put  a 
mound  of  coal  ashes  around  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  It  was  our  belief  that  the  mice 
would  not  cross  an  open  space  to  gnaw 
the  bark.  This  season  seems  to  kill  off 
that  theory.  I  am  sure  the  mice  have 
crawled  over  the  ashes  and  also  worked 
down  under  them. 

*  *  *  *  * 

As  I  write  this  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  great  fruit  crop — perhaps  the 
largest  we  have  ever  had.  It  is  not  out 
of  the  woods  yet.  Our  local  weather 
prophet  says  we  are  about  to  have  the 
worst  blizzard  we  have  known  on  April 
28.  If  he  is  right  there  will  not  be 
much  show  for  our  fruit.  The  buds  look 
well  now,  and  we  shall  proceed  on  the 
theory  that  the  prophet  is  wrong.  Then 
if  he  is  right,  after  all.  we  shall  know  we 
did  our  best.  That  hill  orchard  is  being 
plowed  this  year.  The  furrows  run  north 
and  south — last  year  they  ran  the  other 
way.  A  narrow  strip  of  sod  is  left  along 
the'  tree  rows.  After  plowing  the  orchard 
will  be  harrowed  perhaps  four  times,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  way  our  other  work  goes 
on.  This  harrowing  will  be  done  in  three 
different  ways;  up  and  down,  across  the 
rows,  and  then  diagonally.  Early  in.  July 
we  expect  to  seed  to  buckwheat  with  a 
combination  of  Alsike,  Crimson  and  a 
little  Sweet  clover,  and  a  small  amount  of 
turnip  seed.  I  shall  not  use  rye  this  year, 
for  if  we  get  a  good  stand  of  clover  I  shall 
let  it-  stand  two  years,  cutting  the  crops 
and  leaving  it  on  the  ground.  But  why 
use  Crimson  clover  when  you  know  it  will 
fail  seven  times  in  10?  I  will  explain  my 
idea  about  that  a  little  later. 

***** 

We  have  no  stable  manure  to  plow  un¬ 
der,  but  there  is  a  fair  sod  on  most  of  the 
orchard,  with  considerable  clover  mixed  j 
in  it.  We  use  a  fair  quantity  of  phos-  j 
phate  around  the  trees,  and  if  the  bloom 
gets  safely  past  the  first  we  will  add  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia.  I  am  trying  that  out 
this  year  as  an  experiment.  Our  soil 
seems  reasonbly  well  supplied  with  pot¬ 
ash,  but  phosphorus  is  the  most  needed 
remedy.  By  using  Alsike  clover  and  Soy 
beans  I  think  we  can  furnish  most  of  the 
nitrogen  needed  by  the  apples.  For 
peaches  extra  nitrogen  must  be  used.  In 
an  apple  orchard  of  thrifty  trees  I  think 
we  can  depend  on  clover  and  similar  crops 
to  get  most  of  the  needed  nitrogen  for  us. 
Phosphorus  must  be  supplied  in  some 
form  and  when  potash  comes  down  to  a 
reasonable  price  I  shall  use  more  of  it. 
The  same  is  true  of  lime.  My  soil  needs 
it.  although  since  we  came  here  I  have 
used  nearly  75  tons.  The  present  price 
is  so  high  that  I  cannot  afford  to  use  it, 
and  Alsike  clover  makes  a  fair  growth 
with  us  even  when  the  soil  is  somewhat 
acid. 

***** 

I  shall  use  the  dust  again  this  year  on 
both  apples  and  peaches.  Last  year’s  re¬ 
sults  from  dusting  were  good.  We  held 
the  worm  in  check.  The  dust  costs  more 
than  the  spray  mixture,  but  we  made  a 
wonderful  saving  in  time,  and  experts 
were  not  needed,  as  is  the  case  with  liquid 
spray.  For  the  eating  insects  I  think  the 
dust  is  satisfactory.  It  will  not  answer 
if  you  have  a  bad  case  of  scale.  In  that 
case  a  liquid  spray  is  necessary.  My 
own  belief  is  that  the  dust  kills  some  or 
many  scales  when  applied  in  June  while 
the  young  insects  are  crawling,  but  to  get 
them  at  their  work  you  must  have  some 
penetrating  or  smothering  liquid.  Now. 
do  not  quote  the  Hope  Farm  man  wrong 
on  this  dusting.  We  depend  on  it  for 
killing  the  eating  insects,  but  we  add  pos¬ 
itively  that  if  you  have  the  scale  you  must 
use  a  liquid  spray.  h.  w.  c. 


The  Package  Behind  the  Pack 


“CORONA  DRY”  is  full  strength  poison  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  form — dry  powder.  It  distributes  evenly  on  the  trees 
and  passes  through  any  type  of  nozzle  without  clogging. 

Since  1912,  leading  orchardists  have  endorsed  “CORONA 
DRY.”  It  is  used  by  the  carload  in  the  big  commercial  fruit 
sections  of  New  York  and  New  England.  All  Rural  New- 
Yorker  readers  should  understand  its  many  uses  and  advant¬ 
ages.  Send  a  postal  for  full  information  and  ask  for  the  con¬ 
venient  “Corona  Spray  Schedule”—  free.  Write  today. 


CORONA 


Calcium  Arsenate -Dry 

Kills  Potato  Bugs 

This  new  product  saves  over  one- 
fourth  the  usual  cost  of  potato 
bug  poison  and  gets  better  re¬ 
sults.  Our  circular  tells  how  and 
why.  Send  for  it  today  and  get 
posted. 


CORONACHfMIGtL  COMPANY 

arsenateTleao 


POISON 


f  CORONA 
"  CHEMICAL  CO. 

M I  LWAUKEE,W1S."''\ 
\  Dept.  R. 


II  »  MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  HOUR.  SELL  M  l'.NDETS 

MkCHIS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  u  te  n  si  Is.  Sample  package  flee. 

COLLETTE  SIF<}.  CO.,  Jn-pt.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


O  C  t\  k  P  7  miles  Scotts 

obU-Acre  r  arm >  ,!,og?v 

Level.  Good  b 


7  miles  Seottsville,  Va.  Adapted 
f a r m  e  tops 
buildings.  $6,500, 
$1,000  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewis ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


MORE  CROPS! 

That  is  what  you  want  to  get  in  spite 
of  scarcity  of  labor.  Here  is  the  way. 


Harrows 

mellow  and  level  the  Iand--pulverize 
it  deeply -save  time,  power,  labor. 
For  all  purposes  -  single,  double, 
orchard,  tractor,  etc.  Single  harrow 
(illustrated)  is  reversible  — no  tongue 
truck  is  required  -  perfect  balance  « 
light  draft. 

Disks  are  of  cutlery  steel,  forged  sharp 
-cut  better  and  wear  longer - 

See  the  genuine  Clark  “Cutaways”  at  your  dealer’s. 
Write  us  for  complete  catalog  and  send  for  this  book, 
“  The  Soil  and  its  Tillage  it  gives  valuable  data  about 
the  henefits  of  deep  cultivation  —  free  for  the  asking. 
THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.. 

677  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Connecticut 

. . Maters  of  original  CLARK 

Disk  Harrows  and  Plows. 
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A  Vermont  Farm  Orchard 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
your  scheme  for  home  orchards,  but  believe 
that  100  is  too  many ;  50  tree's  of  all 
kinds,  apples,  pear,  plum  and  cherries, 
would  be  ample  for  any  farm*  not  growing 
a  commercial  orchard.  Our  experience 
has  been  along  this  line.  Our  old  orchard 
was  too  large.  We  were  continually  neg¬ 
lecting  our  Fall  work  on  farm*  to  attend 
to  fruit  for  market.  At  that  time  of  year- 
labor  was  hard  to  get,  and  consequently 
something  had  to  be  neglected,  and  while 
we  always  took  Care  of  the  fruit,  which 
was  money  right  in  hand,  I  came  to  feel 
that  in  the  end  it  was  a  losing  game. 
Now  the  old  orchard  is  about,  gone,  hn'd 
we  have*  set  a  young  one,  as  ‘follows : 

Apples — Two  Greenings,  two  Spy,  two 
Baldwin,  two  Green’s  Baldwin,  two  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  one  each  Wagener,  Fameuse,  Fall 
Pippin,  Yellow  Transparent,  Shiawassee 
Beauty,  Wealthy,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Pear — Two  Bartlett,  one  each  Sheldon, 
Worden  Seckel,  Clapp,  Duchess.  Crab 
apple — One  each  Transcendant,  Hyslop, 
All  standard  trees.  Between  tnese  the 
following:  Plums — Two  each  Lombard, 
Peine  Claude :  one  each  Niagara,  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Grand  Duke,  York  State  Prune,  Oc¬ 
tober  Purple,  Blue  Damson,  Shropshire 
Damson.  Cherries — Two  each  Early  Rich¬ 
mond,  English  Morello,  Montmorency, 
Black  Tartarian. 

There  are  many  choice  varieties  of 
cherries  and  plums  that  are  not  hardy 
here,  and  also  many  apples  and  pears  that 
are  much  to  be  desired,  but  not  suitable 
to  this  climate  and  soil.  All  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  are  proven  in  this  section  and  will 
give  variety  and  quantity  for  any  family, 
and  enough  to  spare  for  our  city  friend's, 
and  such  an  orchard  is  not  large  enough 
to  hinder  the  regular  farm  work.  I  note 
that  the  correspondent  from  Maine  wants 
to  know  about  setting  trees  on  ledge.  Such 
conditions  in  this  section  have  been  just 
about  ideal.  Trees  have  flourished  and 
done  remarkably  well.  Our  ledges  are 
limestone,  and  all  trees  seem  to  flourish 
on  them.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam. 

Addison  Co.,  Yt.  c.  A.  chapman. 


Suggestions  for  Handling  the  Peach 
Orchard 

Pruning. — Owing  to  the  stress  of  work 
the  peach  orchard,  on  many  farms,  has 
been  neglected  for  the  past  one  or  two 
seasons.  There  were  no  prospects  for  a 
crop  a  year  ago,  the  buds  having  been 
killed,  and  the  owner  “let  the  orchard  go” 
so  as  to  devote  his  time  to  raising  food 
cropfcF^Now  the  question  is,  how  shall 
the  orchard  be  handled  this  season?  Is 
it  worth  “bothering  with?”  Many  young 
orchards  have  not  produced  a  crop ;  such 
orchards  should,  if  they  made  any  growth 
at  all  last  season,  be  cared  for  this  sea¬ 
son.  If  there  are  not  live  fruit  buds  the 
trees  may  be  cut  back  rather  severely 
to  induce  healthy  new  wood  for  next 
year’s  crop.  Otherwise  give  them  a  mod¬ 
erate  pruning,  opening  up  the  center  and 
heading  back  the  upper  limbs.  Give  them 
a  dormant  spray  if  the  buds  are  not  too 
far  advanced.  Plow  the  orchard  and  bar*- 
row  during  the  Summer;  probably  it  will 
be  necessary  to  grub  the  grass  and  weeds 
away  from  the  base  of  the  trees. 

Fertilizer. — These  peach  trees  must 
be  started  into  vigorous  growth.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  applied  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds 
per  acre,  or  at  least  a  pound  for  each 
mature  tree,  should  be  used  when  growth 
starts.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
in  most  peach  orchards  nitrogen  is  the 
most  important  element  needed.  Then  a 
second  application  should  be  made  early 
in  the  Summer,  about  the  time  the  “June 
drop”  occurs,  or  just  before  that  time. 
It  is  better  to  make  two  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda  than  to  apply  it  all  at  one 
time.  Even  if  there  is  not  a  prospect  for 
a  crop  this  season  the  orchard  should  be 
cultivated  and  fertilized.  Many  trees, 
which  otherwise  would  die,  can  be  saved 
for  a  few  seasons  by  one  or  two  applica¬ 
tions  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Younger  peach 
trees  should  have  smaller  amounts  of 
nitrate,  one-year-old  trees  about  a  quai-ter 
of  a  pound,  increasing  this  amount  for 
older  trees.  A  high-grade  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  be  used,  but  it  is  expensive. 
Stable  manure  may  be  used,  but  this  will 
not  altogether  take  the  place  of  the  nitrate 
to  start  the  trees  early  in  the  season. 

Cover  Crops. — If  the  season  is  nor¬ 
mal  cultivation  can  stop  early  in  August 
and  a  cover  crop  be  sown,  but  if  it  is  dry 
and  the  orchard  is  carrying  a  good  crop,  it 
would,  in  many  cases,  pay  to  continue  the 
cultivation  until  .the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  Crimson  or  Alsike  clover,  rye,  or 
rye  and  vetch  may  be  used  for  the  cover 
crop.  Orchards  which  were  cut  back  se¬ 
verely  last  Spring,  and  made  a  good 
growth  of  new  wood,  should  be  pruned, 
care  being  taken  to  thin  out  the  new 
growth  and  develon  a  spreading  tree. 

The  Old  Orchard. — An  old  orchard 
which  was  not  pruned  last  season,  and 
which  shows  considerable  dead  wood,  with 
few  or  no  fruit  buds,  may  be  pulled  out. 
clearing  the  land  for  some  other  crop :  or 
it  may  be  wise  to  give  a  heavy  cutting 
back,  cultivate  and  fertilize  it  with  the 
idea  that  it  will  produce  one  or  more  good 
crops  of  fruit.  An  old  peac-h  orchard 
must  be  taken  care  of  or  else  it  should  be 
pulled  out  at  once.  At  least  one  Summer 
spraying  should  be  given,  applying  self- 
boiled  lime  and  sulphur  with  arsenate 
added,  just  as  the  “shucks”  have  fallen. 
A  second  spraying  when  the  fruit  is  half 
grown  is  advised.  Dusting  is  quicker, 
but  we  don’t  all  have  dusters. 

S.  P.  HOLLISTER. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


t%'l  Cl 

Bpl 

Vu-VAS: 


A  complete  electric  light  and  power 
plant  for  farms  and  Country  homes, 
self-cranking — at,  -cooled — ball-bearings 
— no  belts — only  one  place  to  Oil — Thick 
Plates,  Long  Lived  Battery 

RUNS  ON  KEROSENE 


co/m 


He  has  seen  a  lot  of  the  world  since  he  first  put  on 
a  khaki  uniform. 

He  has  become  used  to  city  and  army  life — electric  lights, 
running  water,  shower  baths,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  old  farm  will  look  mighty  good  to  him  as  he  swings 
through  the  gate. 

But  it  must  be  kept  looking  good. 

DELCO  -IIGHT 

Provides  just  the  comforts  and  conveniences  necessary*  to  make  the 
young  folks  stick  to  the  farm. 

Electric  light  throughout  the  house  and  barn — running  water  every¬ 
where — Power  to  operate  the  washing  machine,  cream  separator,  churn, 
grindstone,  etc. 

Saves  so  much  time  and  labor  that  it  actually  pays  for  itself. 

Over  70,000  satisfied  users. 

THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
“ Makers  of  Delco- Light  Product «” 

Distributors  : 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  52  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rochester  Domestic  Electric  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Suburban  Electric  Development  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

J.  J.  Pocock,  824  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
otter  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo31  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 

, _ _  _  in-between  dealer’s 

sgEte-Sgi  profits.  Ask  for  Book 

—  .MEsad*  vtft&iia-iKvES? 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

M!  473  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Guaranteed  Tires 
At  Little  Prices 


Guaranteed  for  3500  miles — more  than 
likely  will  go  4000.  Without  blemish — 
firsts — each  with  serial  number — and 
every  ounce  of  them  service-giving! 


Non-skid 
30x3 
30x315 
32x3% 
31x4 
32x4 
33x4 
34x4 
34x4% 
35x4% 
30x4% 
35x5 
3 1  xo 


Price 

$12.50 

15.50 
1S.00 
25.00 

25.50 

26.50 
27.00 

35.50 

37.50 
38.00 
43.00 
45.00 


Grey  Tubes 
$3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

4.50 

4.75 
5.00 

5.25 
6.00 

6.25 

6.50 
7.00 

7.50 


Take  3  per  cout.  off  for  cash  with 
order.  10  per  cent,  deposit  required 
on  all  C.  O.  D.  orders. 

R.  K.  TIRE  CO. 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Grow  More  Grain 

Last  year  you  produced  more  grain  because  “Food 
would  win  the  war.”  This  year,  Uncle  Sam  is 
asking  for  even  greater  grain  production  to  help  him 
establish  a  just  peace  and  save  the  world  from 
anarchy.  Use  a  Crown  Drill;  put  every  grain  where  it  will  make  the 
best  growth.  The  Crown  force  feed  insures  accurate  seeding — can  be 
regulated  instantlv.  Powerful  springs  hold  the  discs  to  their  work — 

prevent  skips  on  hard  spots.  You  can  sow  dent 
corn  and  kidney  beans  as  well  as  small  grains — no 
cracked  kernels.  The  Crown  fertilizer  feed  will 
handle  dry  or  damp  goods — instantly  regulated. 
Drills  are  made  in  all  sizes,  both  hoe  and  disc. 

Write  at  once  for  1919  Catalog 

Crown  Wheelbarrow  Seeders  make  high-priced  clover  seed 
go  farther.  We  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sowers  and 
Traction  Sprayers. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO,  112  Wayne  St,  PHELPS,  N.  Y, 


LOWEST  PRICES 


CENTURY 

roofing 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

Save  Jobbers’  and  dealers'  profits — get  the 
best  guaranteed  roofing  at  our  unparalleled 
low  prices.  Thousands  of  farmers  have! 
proved  our  prices  lowest  and  CENTURY/ 
ROOFING  best. 

THESE  PRICES 

Have  saved  our  custo¬ 
mers  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  brought  ua 
the  biggest  “d'ireet- 
from-factory”  roofing 
business  in  America. 

CENTURY  ROOFING 
is  unequalled — lays  bet¬ 
ter — lasts  longer  and - 

gives  greater  satisfaction  than  any  other. 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

CENTURY  ROOFING  is  positively  guar¬ 
anteed  as  follows:  1-ply,  15  years;  2-ply. 
20  years;  3-ply,  25  years — and  back  of  this 
guarantee  is  our  entire  capital  and  our 
reputation,  based  on  over  25  years  of 
square  dealing. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

We  prepay  freight  on  three  rolls  or  more 
to  N.  Y.,  Pa..  Ind.,  Ohio,  New  England 
States,  Ky.,  Mo.,  Ill.,  Mich.,  Wise.,  Iowa, 
at  prices  quoted  above.  Correspondingly 
low  prices  in  all  other  States. 

PHPP  Send  for  catalog  and  free  samples  of  CENT- 
p»  f€  »■  p  URY  ROOFING— learn  how  to  save  money  on 
■  l&kfca  your  roofing  requirements.  Get  tho  facts— 
proof— evide nee— that  we  can  aave  you  more  money  than  any* 
body  In  the  business.  Write  today— or  oeder  direct  from 
this  ad. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

208  Katherlna  Bldg.  East  SI.  Louts,  III. 
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Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Wafts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  rAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  isso 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company.  333  West  30th  Street.  Xew  York 

Herbert  W.  Corlingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dhaon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
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growers,  sheep  men.  gardeners  and  meat  producers, 
interested  in  making  the  Dairymen's  League  a  sound, 
solid  and  enduring  organization.  Its  policy  should 
be  made  by  an  open,  democratic  discussion,  and  op¬ 
erated  by  tlie  strongest,  men  that  may  be  found  in 
the  ranks. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  S2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d,  or 
8k;  marks,  or  10^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  ns  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that,  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
“ble  pm^on.  \V  e  use  every  possible  precaution  aud  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  prood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  fly  and  mosquito  pests  will  soou  be  upon  us, 
:iml  wp  must  fight  them.  The  filthy  fly  walks 
all  over  the  most  disgusting  materials  and  then  uses 
our  food  as  a  doormat.  The  mosquito  carries  disease 
from  one  human  to  another — cursed  pests,  both  of 
them,  to  comfort  and  health.  Each  year  finds  the 
public  putting  up  a  better  fight  against  these  pests, 
and  this  fight  is  made  effective  through  knowledge  of 
the  breeding  habits  of  these  insects.  There  is  no  use 
waiting  until  these  insects  are  mature  and  then  try¬ 
ing  to  kill  or  catch  them  one  by  one.  That  is  a  hope¬ 
less  task.  The  fly  eggs  are  usually  deposited  in  horse 
manure.  It  will  sometimes  breed  in  other  forms  of 
filth,  but  the  great  majority  of  young  flies  come  from 
the  stables  or  manure  piles..  The  most  effective  way 
to  fight  flies  is  to  keep  the  stables  clean  and  to  carry 
the  manure  away  or  keep  it  away  from  the  flies. 
Mosquitoes  breed  in  stagnant  water.  Small  ponds 
and  puddles  are  mostly  responsible  for  these  pests, 
Often  an  old  tin  can  or  a  neglected  bucket  left  partly 
filled  with  water  around  the  barn  will  make  a  breed¬ 
ing  place  for  enough  mosquitoes  to  upset  the  home ! 
Fly-traps  and  fly-paper  and  screen  doors  are  needed, 
but  the  big  thing  in  the  fight  against  flies  is  to  take 
care  of  the  horse  manure.  The  big  thing  in  fighting 
mosquitoes  is  to  drain  the  puddles  and  ponds  and 
see  that  no  cans  or  pails  half  filled  with  water  are 
left  around  the  house.  We  can  control  some  of  these 
things  far  better  than  we  can  handle  the  League  of 
Nations! 

* 

WHENEVER  the  daily  papers  get  short  of  fool 
stories  about  farmers  they  bring  out  the  old 
one  about  the  hired  man  who  gets  drunk  from  drink¬ 
ing  juice  from  the  silo.  That,  is  a  great  card  to  play 
whenever  the  daily  papers  want  to  show  how  these 
wicked  farmers  forced  prohibition  upon  the  simple, 
trusting  city  man !  We  have  followed  up  many  of 
these  clues  and  never  could  get  nearer  than  some 
man  whose  mother-in-law  heard  from  a  cousin,  who 
was  told  by  a  hired  man  that  he  drank  silo  juice! 
The  ferments  in  the  silo  seem  to  he  less  like  those  in 
the  distillery  and  m<ye  like  those  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sauerkraut  »<>r.  to  he  patriotic.  Liberty  cab¬ 
bage).  At  any  rate,  we  are  interested  in  running 
down  the  silo  juice  story.  If  we  can  get  a  sample  of 
this  invigorating  stuff  we  will  have  it  analyzed. 

* 

A  FRUIT  grower  or  a  gardener  or  a  sheep  man 
might  claim  that  he  was  not  interested  in  the 
Dairymen’s  League  because  he  does  not  sell  milk. 
That  would  he  a  narrow  position  for  any  farmer  to 
take,  as  a  little  thought  will  show.  There  is  no 
farmer  or  fruit  grower  on  the  Atlantic  slope  who  can 
say  that  he  does  not  need  the  help  of  a  strong  organi¬ 
zation.  Farmers  as  a  class  have  suffered  in  business 
and  in  reputation  because  they  have  been  unorgan¬ 
ized  while  every  other  industry  has  been  fully  or¬ 
ganized.  not  only  to  defend  what  they  now  have, 
but  also  to  gain  more.  The  Dairymen’s  League  is 
the  strongest  and  most  hopeful  organization  of  farm¬ 
ers  yet  started  in  this  section.  No  one  will  claim 
that  its  plans  and  methods  are  yet  perfect,  hut  it 
has  that  strong  and  rugged  loyalty  which  has  ever- 
been  the  soul  of  every  co-operative  society.  Thus 
upon  the  success  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  depends 
the  success  of  other  organizations  to  defend  or  pro¬ 
mote  agriculture.  The  League  represents  a  great 
principle.  We  should  all  help  as  best  we  can  to 
maintain  that  principle,  and  extend  it.  This  does  not 
mean  that  no  one  should  offer  constructive  criticism 
or  suggestion  or  follow  blindly  without  clearly  un¬ 
derstanding  where  the  path  leads  to.  The  awful 
social  situation  in  Europe  today  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  men  are  plunging  blindly  from  one  extreme  to 
another  without  thinking  out  some  reasonable  mid¬ 
dle  course  and  holding  right  to  it.  We  are  all,  fruit 


* 

WE  would  like  to  have  some  of  the  entomologists 
tell  us  about  the  following:  Last  year  we 
used  the  dust  of  sulphur  and  dry  lead  arsenate  in 
place  of  the  liquid  spray  for  apples.  This  dust  went 
on  at  just  about  the  time  the  young  of  the  San  Jose 
scale  were  exposed — before  they  had  succeeded  in 
covering  themselves  securely.  We  concluded  that 
some  or  many  of  these  young  scales  were  killed  by 
the  sulphur  dust.  Now  we  would  like  the  entomol¬ 
ogists  to  tell  us  if  such  a  dusting  at  the  time  of 
breeding  would  be  likely  to  kill  many  of  the  scales. 
What  would  he  the  most  effective  dust  material  for 
such  use?  Our  experience  makes  us  think  there  is 
something  in  this.  We  do  not  say  that  the  scale  can 
he  controlled  by  using  dust  alone.  We  think  the 
liquid  is  necessary  when  the  trees  are  badly  infested, 
but  will  not  the  dust  kill  some  of  the  young  scales? 

* 

WE  think  every  person  who  believes  in  temper¬ 
ance  should  help  make  a  new  market  for 
grapes  and  cider  apples.  The  market  for  wine  and 
hard  cider  will,  we  believe,  he  greatly  curtailed,  but 
this  ought  not  to  he  permitted  to  injure  the  vine¬ 
yard  or  orchard  business.  We  can  all  help  by  de¬ 
manding  pure,  natural  vinegar.  Such  a  demand  will 
give  a  value  to  such  vinegar  that  apple  juice  will 
he  a  more  valuable  by-product  than  ever  before.  As 
for  grapes,  not  one  family  in  25  ever  has  enough  of 
them  for  the  table.  Good  grapes  can  be  shipped  by 
parcel  post,  and  we  believe  there  are  thousands  or 
millions  of  families  who  would  gladly  give  a  standing 
order  for  three  or  four  baskets  a  week  if  they  knew 
how  to  get  them.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some  grape 
growers’  association  to  turn  off  thousands  of  baskets 
by  mail  and  net  more  for  the  grapes  than  the  wine¬ 
growers  ever  paid.  The  public  can  help  in  such 
things  by  providing  a  new  demand  which  will  absorb 
the  product  formerly  used  for  wine  and  hard  cider. 

# 

THE  first-page  article  gives  a  good  statement  of  a 
roadside  market  This  plan  of  selling  farm  pro¬ 
duce  is  being  developed  along  all  roads  where  cars 
are  numerous.  It  would  he  hard  to  estimate  the  vast 
quantities  of  produce  sold  in  this  way.  Many  people 
object  to  it  because  it  makes  double  work  on  Sunday, 
and  a  six-day  laboring  week  is  as  much  to  he  re¬ 
spected  as  a  nine-hour  day.  But  this  roadside  mar¬ 
ket  is  only  one  of  the  efforts  which  farmers  are  mak¬ 
ing  to  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  It  all  helps. 
In  one  way  and  another  producers  are  learning  that 
they  are  depending  on  many  unnecessary  middlemen 
(and  paying  them)  to  perform  a  service  which  they 
can  do  cheaper  and  better  themselves.  The  roadside 
market  does  more  than  increase  the  size  of  tlie  35- 
eent  dollar.  It  is  an  educator — one  of  the  many  little 
school  teachers  now  giving  the  public  practical  in¬ 
struction  in  direct  buying. 

* 

WE  have  spent  some  time  in  looking  up  the 
grape  situation  as  it  is  affected  by  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  prohibition.  Strange  to  say,  the  trade  in 
grapevines  has  been  good  this  year.  In  spite  of  high 
prices  there  has  been  a  heavy  demand.  There  is  no 
apparent  let-up  in  planting  on  the  whole.  Some  com¬ 
mercial  grape  growers  are  discouraged,  as  they  fear 
that  the  prohibition  of  wine-making  will  hurt  the 
business.  Others  are  sure  that  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  table  grapes  and  for  grape  juice  will  more 
than  offset  the  demand  for  wine.  One  nurseryman 
who  is  having  a  good  grapevine  trade  advances  the 
theory  that  many  people  are  planting  vineyards  with 
the  idea  of  providing  their  own  wine  supply  in  the 
future.  With  everything  fairly  considered,  we  con¬ 
clude  that  most  grape  growers  are  not  afraid  of  pro¬ 
hibition  and  that  they  expect  to  keep  up  their  vine¬ 
yards, 

* 

THE  other  night  one  of  the  children  was  studying 
“civil  government,”  and  as  part  of  the  day’s 
work  he  was  expected  to  give  a  list  of  the  town, 
county  and  State  officers  of  New  Jersey.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  us  as  high  authority,  hut  to  save  our  life 
we  could  not  name  orie-third  of  them.  Here  we  were 
voting,  paying  taxes  and  doing  our  share  of  growling 
about  public  affairs,  and  yet,  when  put  to  the  test, 
we  did  not  even  know  who  were  doing  U'e  public 
business!  Not  knowing  who  they  were,  how  could 
we  reasonably  judge  the  value  of  their  work?  Be¬ 
coming  interested  in  (he  matter,  we  began  to  look 
about,  and  found  that  most  of  the  neighbors  knew 


less  than  we  did  about  it.  For  years  we  had  all  been 
voting  for  a  set  of  men  to  do  our  public  business. 
During  the  primary  they  could  not  get  close  enough 
to  us.  but  once  elected  they  faded  away  from  mem¬ 
ory  and  seemed  to  be  known  only  to  a  few  long¬ 
headed  gentlemen  who  knew  how  to  capitalize  such 
friendship.  The  result  is  that  many  of  us  provide  the 
votes  and  pay  the  taxes  and  forget  who  or  what  we 
do  it  for.  As  a  reward  for  this  we  receive  a  fine 
assortment  of  reports,  bulletins  and  seeds,  and  the 
privilege  of  emitting  more  or  less  violent  language 
harmlessly  into  the  air !  On  the  other  hand,  the  few 
who  know  these  public  servants  and,  knowing  them, 
control  them,  receive  the  plums  and  other  choice 
fruits  of  politics,  and  who  is  to  say  it  is  not  our  own 
fault  for  permitting  such  a  state  of  things  to  exist? 
Are  you  guilty?  ITow  many  of  your  town,  county 
and  State  officers  can  you  name  offhand?  Honest, 
now,  can  you  beat  us?  We  conclude  that  the  study 
of  political  science  begins  right  at  home! 

* 


In  your  editorial  upon  the  daylight-saving  law  on 
page  <512  you  make  the  same  argument  which  I  have 
often  advanced,  viz.,  why  cannot  the  manufacturers  and 
business  men  begin  an  hour  earlier  each  day,  and  thus 
secure  the  benefits  of  daylight,  saving  for'  themselves 
and  their  employes  without  disturbing  the  clock  or  dis¬ 
commoding  the  great  majority  of  the  farmers?  Why  it 
is  any  easier  to  go  to  work  at  six  o’clock  and  call  it 
seven  than  it  would  be  to  use  the  true  time  passes  my 
comprehension.  It  reminds  me  of  devices  which  I  have 
seen  practiced  to  deceive  a  child.  a.  b.  Roberts. 

Connecticut. 

WE  have  repeatedly  asked  why,  in  order  to  get 
the  city  people  out  of  bed  an  hour  earlier,  it 
is  necessary  to  enforce  a  law  which  is  unfair  and 
injurious  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  people.  Thus 
far  we  have  had  no  answer.  An  attempt  to  answer 
it  would  seem  like  an  admission  that  town  and  city 
people  are  incapable  of  helping  themselves!  When 
there  was  need  of  saving  gasoline  no  law  was  passed 
to  forbid  useless  travel  on  Sunday  !  A  plain  request 
was  enough !  If  daylight  saving  ranks  with  saving 
gasoline,  why  go  to  law  about  it? 

A-' 


I  cannot  forbear  telling  you  of  a  ittle  instance  that 
developed  the  other  night  at  a  Dair;  men’s  League  meet¬ 
ing.  The  man  himself  did  not  tell  it.  for  he  is  too  mod¬ 
est.  and  would  not  allow  it  to  be  shouted  from  the  house¬ 
tops.  for  he  does  not  consider  it  anything  special  or  any¬ 
thing  but  that  we  all  ought  to  be  willing  to  do.  It  came 
from  a  discussion  of  the  fact  that  farmers  are  using 
oleo.  This  man  hired  last  year  a  man  who  had  lived 
in  town.  After  beginning  work  he  found  the  man  was 
buying  oleo,  and  he  remonstrated  with  him.  and  told 
him  that  no  man  could  work  for  him  and  use  it.  The 
reply  was,  “I  cannot  afford  to  buy  butter  at  the  price, 
though  I  would  much  rather.”  The  result  was  that  the 
farmer  told  him  to  buy  butter  and  what  it  cost  over  oleo 
he  would  pay.  and  he  did  so  not  only  last  year,  but.  is 
continuing  it  for  another  year.  f.  e.  b. 

Seneca.  X.  Y. 


THAT  is  the  kind  of  spirit  which  wins  because  it 
deserves  to.  The  dairyman  who  buys  and  uses 
oleo  is  the  worst  enemy  that  the  dairy  business  can 
have,  for,  as  the  Scripture  says,  a  man’s  worst  foes 
are  “they  of  his  own  household.”  When  such  a  man 
uses  butter  substitute  he  not  only  directly  injures 
his  own  business  financially,  but  he  does  it  a  greater 
moral  injury  because  he  shows  that  he  is  not  sin¬ 
cere.  He  is  like  a  man  openly  attacking  an  enemy 
and  at  the  same  time  secretly  aiding  him.  The  man 
mentioned  in  the  above  note  is  a  true-blue  dairyman. 
He  stands  right  up  to  defend  his  own  product,  and 
is  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  cause.  When  all 
farmers  act  in  that  way — the  rest  will  he  easy. 


Brevities 

No  use  talking,  a  cover  crop  of  rye  on  the  wet  land 
sucks  the  moisture  out  and  makes  it  earlier  to  plow. 

Remember  that  Red-top  is  the  grass  and  Alsike  is  the 
clover  that  will  do  best  on  wet  or  sour  land.  They  heat 
Timothy  and  Red  clover  for  such  soil. 

Under  the  New  York  road  laws  any  owner  of  a  stage 
or  other  passenger  line  who  employs  an  intoxicated 
person  as  driver  is  liable  to  a  penalty. 

Yes,  our  advice  is  to  seed  the  Soy  beans  by'  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  to  mix  with  the  corn.  We  think  Soy  bean 
hay  fed  with  corn  silage  is  better  than  the  two  mixed 
in  the  silo. 

What  can  I  raise  after  a  crop  of  peas  aud  Canada 
oats?  We  hear  that  question  oft  repeated.  It  depends 
on  soil  and  location.  You  ought  to  get  the  peas  and  oats 
off  in  early  July.  With  us  buckwheat  or  millet  will  do. 
In  a  very  late  season  potatoes  might  get  through — or 
cabbage — if  the  soil  is  well  manured. 

A  Jerseyman  writes  us  for  the  names  of  Western 
readers  from  whom  he  can  get  20  live  jack  rabbits.  We 
advise  him  to  consult  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commis¬ 
sioners  before  he  sets  jack  rabbits  free  in  New  Jersey. 
His  scheme  may  be  to  keep  them  in  an  enclosure  to  pro¬ 
vide  meat  for  poultry. 
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Butter  and  Cheese  Prices  in  Milk  Figuring 

The  “Dairymen’s  League  News”  gives  us  a  practical 
joke,  or,  to  say  the  least,  an  intricate  problem  in  its 
method  of  figuring  prices  for  April  milk.  Since  3  per 
cent  is  the  basis,  why  not  compute  from  that  and  save 
all  the  intricate  and  confusing  figuring?  They  figure  on 
the  basis  of  4  per  cent,  but  deduct  the  arbitrary  15c 
from  the  3.6  basis,  reducing  the  price  l%c  per  100  by 
this  alone.  According  to  the  formula  for  this  month 
our  4  per  cent  milk  would  be  $3.20,  and  according  to 
their  schedule  it  is  worth  $3.39  with  the  arbitrary  15c 
off.  Looking  at  these  subjects  from  all  angles  it  seems 
to  me  about  time  that  some  man  was  found  to  protect 
the  farmer  from  all  these  complicated  ways  of  trim¬ 
ming  him.  ciias.  f.  tucker. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

UNNECESSARY  COMPLICATION.— The  “League 
News”  figures  seem  unnecessarily  complicated  and 
not  altogether  accurate.  There  are  four  pounds  of 
butter-fat  in  100  pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk,  and  .84 
of  a  pound  of  butter-fat  in  one  pound  of  butter. 

4  .84  =  4.7G  pounds  of  butter  to  100  pounds  of  4 

per  cent  milk,  and  not  4.64  pounds,  as  the  “League 
News”  figures  it.  This  alone  makes  a  difference  of 
seven  cents  per  hundred  for  milk.  Then  the  quota¬ 
tions  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  butter  prices,  though 
it  is  well  known  that  60  per  cent  of  the  butter  is 
shipped  to  the  New  York  market  on  contract  to  pay 
from  1 %  to  three  cents  above  quotations,  and  it  is 
sold  in  New  York  at  from  two  to  five  cents  above 
quotations.  The  quotations  on  cheese  are  also  from 
one  to  three  cents  below  actual  sale  prices.  These 
manipulations  of  prices  have  always  been  a  swindle  on 
the  butter  and  cheese  dairymen,  and  now  are  utilized 
for  the  same  purpose  against  the  milk  producer. 
Another  injustice  of  this  basis  for  milk  prices  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  butter  and  cheese  are  specu¬ 
lative  commodities.  They  are  stored  when  cheap, 
and  sold  in  seasons  of  higher  cost  of  production.  The 
December  milk  is  competing  with  butter  and  cheese 
made  in  May  and  June.  Why  15  cents  per  100  pounds 
should  be  deducted  for  city  sales  of  fluid  milk  when 
it  is  worth  full  price  for  butter  and  cheese  is  not 
apparent.  This  month  there  is  rr.  surplus,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  condensed  milk  cannot  i  j  supplied,  and  the 
profits  are  correspondingly  high. 

VALUE  OF  MILK.— The  value  of  100  pounds  of 
3  per  cent  milk  on  the  butter  basis  may  be  computed 
simply:  Three  pounds  of  fat  in  100  pounds  of  milk 
-r-  by  .84  of  fat  in  one  pound  of  butter  =  3.57  pounds 
in  100  pounds  of  milk  x  .5814  cents  price  of  butter  = 
$2,088  +  .87  value  of  skim-milk  =  $2.96.  On  the 
cheese  basis :  9.194  pounds  cheese  in  100  pounds  3 
per  cent  milk  X  31  cents,  base  price  on  cheese  = 
$2.84  +  21  cents,  value  of  whey  =  3.05. 

AVERAGE  PRICES.— This  is  an  average  of  $3 
per  hundred  for  100  pounds  of  3  per  cent  milk.  If 
we  subtract  the  arbitrary  15  cents,  it  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  $2.85,  which  leaves  the  dealers  five  ceuts 
ahead  on  figures.  If  butter  and  cheese  were  taken 
on  actual  selling  prices  instead  of  manipulated  quo¬ 
tations,  the  difference  would  be  greater,  and  the 
allowance  for  full  limit  of  moisture  would  increase  it 
still  further.  The  dealer  gets  the  benefit  of  them  all, 
under  a  rather  complicated  display  of  figures. 

COMPARISON  OF  PRICES.— The  real  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  butter  and  cheese  basis  for  computing 
milk  prices  will  appear  in  a  comparison  of  the  April 
prices  paid  by  the  milk  trust  for  the  years  1914, 
1915  and  1916,  before  we  had  any  organization  and 
when  prices  were  thought  to  be  unbearable  and  ruin¬ 
ous.  In  April,  1914,  the  price  of  butter  was  25% 
ceuts,  and  cheese  15.6  ceuts.  Figuring  this  on  the 
“League  News”  formula  the  price  of  3  per  cent  milk 
would  have  been  $1.09  per  hundred.  The  trust  vol¬ 
untarily  paid  $1.30,  or  a  premium  of  21  cents  over 
present  method  of  computing  prices.  In  April,  1915, 
butter  averaged  30%  cents,  and  cheese  15%  cents. 
Again  following  the  “League  News”  formula,  the 
price  of  3  per  cent  milk  would  be  $1.19.  The  trust 
paid  $1.31,  or  a  premium  of  12  cents.  In  April,  1916, 
the  average  butter  quotation  was  36.3  cents,  and 
cheese  18.15  cents.  With  the  League  formula  we 
find  the  price  of  3  per  cent  -Mlk  $1.51  per  100  pounds. 
The  trust  paid  $1.31,  or  20  cents  less  than  butter 
and  cheese  prices. 

A  COMPARISON. — From  this  it  appears  that  rel¬ 
atively  we  get  this  month  2.8  ceuts  per  100  pounds 
less  than  the  ruinous  voluntary  prices  paid  by  the 
trust  for  the  three-year  April  average  before  we  had 
an  organization.  The  dealer  got  nine  cents  for  de¬ 
livering  R  grade  then.  He  gets  15  cents  now.  Ilis 
increase  just  equals  the  farmers’  price  this  month, 
and  in  cream  and  pint  bottles  it  runs  still  higher. 


New  York’s  Agricultural  Department 
Study  of  True  Conditions 

TWO  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS.  —  Governor 
Smith’s  pre-election  promises  in  relation  to  the  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  of  Markets  were  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  March  29  Rural  New-Yorker’s  editorial 
page.  The  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets  situation  was 
further  treated  in  the  same  issue,  under  the  heading  of 
“Governor  -  Smith  and  New  York  Agriculture.”  The 
Perkins  deal,  the  practical  destruction  of  the  Markets 
Department  and  the  creation  of  the  Council  of  Farms 
and  Markets  constitute  a  history  so  well  known  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State  that  it  is  useless  to  reconsider 
these  remarkable  activities  of  Whitman  and  his  Legis¬ 
lature.  Perhaps,  there  were  a  few  involved  in  these 
matters  who  honestly  thought  the  interests  of  the  State 
would  best  be  served  by  these  changes.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  controlling  interests  behind 
these  movements  were  especially  interested  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  nor  did  they  have  any 
consideration  for  the  farmers. 

POLITICS  IN  AGRICULTURE  — The  injection  of 
petty  politics  into  the  Agricultural  Department  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  handicap,  but  those  in  the  department  had, 
by  long  experience,  learned  to  discount  the  effect,  so  that 
the  routine  work  was  little  affected  thereby.  Under  the 
Whitman  administration  petty  politics  grew  from  a 
minor  evil  to  the  controlling  influence.  Prior  to  that 
time  it  was  a  general  understanding  that  when  politics 
began  to  interfere  seriously  with  business  the  depart¬ 
mental  business  became  supreme.  But  the  Whitman 
regime  did  not  proceed  far  -when  it  became  the  under- 
standing  that  business  was  secondary  to  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  business  of  up-buildiug  the  Whitman  machine. 

CHANGE  OF  ADMINISTRATION.— It  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  principle  of  our  body  politic  that  a  change  in  ad¬ 
ministration  means  a  change  in  the  personnel  included 
in  the  exempt  list — the  various  executive  deputies  and 
assistants.  Of  course,  there  are  instances  where  men 
of  especial  knowledge  continue  in  such  positions  in  our 
various  governmental  departments  regardless  of  politics. 
But  where  a  man  of  greater  or  equal  ability  may  be 
found  for  the  position  it  is  a  recognized  right  of  the 
new  department  head  to  make  those  replacements.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Whitman,  by  virtue  of  his  appointment  of  and 
ability  to  remove  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  took 
political  control  of  the  department.  Many  remarkable 
changes  were  made  in  the  name  of  “economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency.”  For  instance,  a  $60  per  month  “laborer”  who 
was  a  former  cheesemaker  and  had  several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  department  assisting  the  agents  in  quaran¬ 
tine.  feed,  fertilizer,  food,  milk  and  other  work,  acting 
as  a  witness  when  official  samples  were  taken,  was  dis¬ 
pensed  with  “for  the  good  of  the  service.”  Two  exempt, 
“confidential”  positions  were  created.  One  appointee 
was  a  former  clothier  and  his  salary  was  $1,200  or 
$1,500.  I  do  not  remember  which,  and  expenses.  The 
other  appointee  was  a  farmer  of  especial  political  ability 
and  he  received  $1,500  and  expenses.  Now  this  was  all 
in  the  same  division,  and  the  regular  civil  service  staff 
had  to  devote  extra  time  to  teaching  these  two  men  to 
do  the  work  of  the  $60-per-month  laborer. 

A  CASE  IN  rOINT. — In  this  connection  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  farmer  in  the  $1,500  and  expenses  “con¬ 
fidential”  position  was  also  a  town  supervisor.  While 
being  paid  by  this  State  for  his  services  he  acted  as  su¬ 
pervisor.  Whether  he  received  compensation  from  the 
town  is  immaterial,  although  he  probably  did.  It  should 
not  be  the  province  of  the  State  to  pay  for  weeks  of  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  man  acting  in  another  official  capacity,  espe¬ 
cially  when,  in  such  an  instance  as  this,  there  was  direct 
interference.  Yet,  this  must  have  been  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  then  and  now  C  ommissioner.  These  two 
confidential  men  were  put  in  with  a  regular  staff  of  men 
who  had  passed  stringent  civil  service  examinations, 
who  had  had  from  four  to  nine  years’  experience  in  the 
work  and  yet  were  paid  from  $300  to  $600  less  per  year 
than  they  who  had  no  qualifications  fitting  them  for  the 
service. 

BUSINESS  SYSTEM.— The  tendency  of  all  good 
business  organization  today  is  away  from  all  such  in¬ 
direct.  complicated  executive  control  as  that  lodged  in 
the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets.  Good  business  and 
good  government  are  secured  by  putting  able,  competent 
men  in  control  and  making  them  individually  and  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  those  things  tinder  their  super¬ 
vision.  Possibly  someone,  somewhere,  may  know  some¬ 
thing  about  who,  what  and  where  the  Council  of  Farms 
and  Markets  is  and  what  it  has  done  or  may  do.  The 
public  certainly  does  not  know.  The  State,  the  High¬ 
way  and  various  other  departments  come  in  for  quite  a 
bit  of  general  publicity.  The  only  general  knowledge  of 
the  Council  and  its  departments,  for  some  time,  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  consist  of  weighty  articles  giving  official  pro¬ 
duction  advice,  and  probably  emanating  from  the  paid 
publicity  agents. 

DEFINITE  STANDARDS. — There  have  been  times 
when  the  Agricultural  Department  stood  for  something 
definite  along  the  line  of  regulation  and  agricultural  ad¬ 
vancement.  and  it  received  a  measure  of  consideration 
and  respect  from  the  farmer's  and  the  general  public. 
Under  the  oommissionership  of  John  Dillon  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Markets  became  a  definite,  tangible  government 
agency.  It  accomplished  things  by  giving  actual  service 
to  both  farmer  an.;  consumer.  Therefore,  it  brought 
forth  a  galaxy  of  enemies  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  then  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  “pulled  its 
teeth.”  Now,  we  ? r»  informed  that  it  may  become  a 
minor  bureau,  tuck's  away,  perhaps,  in  the  rear,  right 
corner  of  the  musty  document  room  of  the  top-heavy, 
unwieldy  Department  of  Agriculture. 

ROUTINE  WGDK. — There  is  a  lot  of  regulative, 
routine  work  involved  in  the  enforcement  of  the  en¬ 
forceable  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Law.  This 
work  is  of  importance  to  the  consumer,  and.  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  to  the  farmer.  There  is  a  corps  of  competent,  hon¬ 
est.  civil  service  employes  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  They  can  i_ake  the  investigations  and  establish 
the  evidence  for  violations  of  the  law.  They  know  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it  properly  and  eco¬ 
nomically.  But  first,  they  cannot  do  any  more  than 
the  executive  officers  in  the  Albany  office  will  allow  them 
to  do,  and  secondly,  the  work  which  they  do  do  is  lost 
when  cases  which  they  have  established  are  “pigeon¬ 
holed”  in  the  Albany  office  because  the  defendant  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  some  political  influence.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  allow  me  to  quote  what  Senator  Sage  said  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  a  few  days  ago  before  the  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  according  to  tl  e  Post-Standard:  “I  believe  that 
the  stand 'id  of  honesty  in  the  State  service  is  higher  on 
the  average  than  iu  any  private  business.  .  .  .  You 

will  find  that  in  the  activities  of  the  State  there  is  more 
of  human  interest  than  you  ever  guessed,  and  you  will 
have  a  new  feeling  of  respect  for  the  army  of  employes, 
amounting  to  more  than  22,000,  who  are  making  these 


things  possible  and  who  are  often  underpaid  and  un¬ 
thanked  for  the  work  which  they  are  doing."  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  there  to  make  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
an  agency  of  public  service  worth  many  times  its  legiti¬ 
mate  cost  to  the  State.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  that  to¬ 
day  is  not  the  fault  of  the  agents,  the  chemists  and  the 
agents  in  charge  of  divisions. 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE.— I  personally  know 
something  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  pos¬ 
sibilities,  together  with  its  shortcomings.  In  June.  1912. 

I  was  appointed  as  a  “laborer”  or  assistant,  and  in  June, 
1913,  was  appointed  as  an  agent,  having  taken  and 
passed  the  competitive  civil  service  examination  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  I  worked  in  various  branches  of  departmental 
activities  through  the  central  part  of  the  State  until 
January  1,  1918.  Thus  I  spent  five  and  a  half  years  in 
the  service.  I  voluntarily  resigned  in  December.  1917, 
to  be  effective  January  1,  without  any  suggestion  or  re¬ 
quest  that  I  do  so,  and  to  accept  a  better  position.  I 
have  not  desired  nor  requested  any  position  with  the 
Council  of  Farms  and  Markets.  I  have  no  personal  ill- 
feeling  toward  any  man  or  men  connected  with  the 
council  or  department.  What  I  have  said  or  may  say  is 
purely  impersonal,  and  comes  from  a  sincere  belief  that 
the  possibilities  of  the  department  are  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance,  so  that  it  should  be  put  above  the  fanciful 
whims  of  each  passing  Legislature,  and  beyond  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  every  town  politician. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SIDE.— The  agricultural  col¬ 
leges,  with  the  extension  departments,  and  the  Farm 
Bureaus,  together  with  the  experiment  stations  and  the 
Federal  Department,  thoroughly  cover  the  educational 
branch  of  the  farming  proposition.  While  these  have 
connection  with  the  State  Department,  it  does  and 
should  play  a  minor  part.  The  enforcement  of  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  law  involves  protection  and  regulation  to  the 
farmer,  regulation  in  the  sale  of  all  foods,  oil  and  tur¬ 
pentine.  Paris  green  and  various  other  things,  and  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  consumer — everyone  who  lives  in  or  may 
visit  iu  the  State.  There  is  no  other  division  of  State 
government  which  is  so  important  and  useful  to  every¬ 
one  as  can  this  one  be  when  it  is  a  real  department, 
properly  functioning.  It  was  the  original  avowed  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Markets  Department  to  bring  the  producer 
and  consumer  closer  together  for  mutual  benefit.  It  be¬ 
came  regulative  in  the  sense  of  packing,  transportation 
and  sale  of  commodities. 

MARKET  QUESTIONS.— The  markets  proposition, 
put  back  oil  the  basis  which  Mr.  Dillon  was  building  it, 
would  require  the  services  of  the  best  administrative 
ability  available.  In  order  to  be  of  value  it  would  have 
to  “buck  up  against”  and  overcome  the  thousands  of  ex¬ 
perienced  farm  produce  speculators  who  personally  profit 
through  their  own  indirect  systems  of  distribution. 
Such  a  man  could  not  be  found  willing  to  put  himself 
under  a  network  of  superiors  as  a  bureau  head  in  the 
Agricultural  Department.  There  may  come  a  time  when  .. 
one  man  could  handle  both  these  propositions  as  they 
should  be  handled.  But  that  time  is  not  now.  The 
period  of  development  of  a  real  Markets  Department 
would  be  too  expensive.  So  be  assured  that  if  the  “pow¬ 
ers  that  be”  are  about  to  move  “markets”  once  again  as- 
reported,  it  will  be  quietly  laid  to  rest  three  feet  under 
the  sod  in  a  lot  donated  by  the  speculative  oligarchy. 
And  iu  this  connection  I  do  not  see  wherein  the  farmers 
of  this  State  are  entitled  to  any  special  sympathy.  Our 
representatives  at  Albany  are  responsive  to  the  point  of 
being  real  sensitive  to  the  wishes  of  the  “active”  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  voters.  They  know  that  the  consumers 
have  no  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  an  effective  market 
division  of  government  iu  establishing  an  economical, 
efficient  system  of  distribution  which  would  lower  the 
price  of  foodstuffs  to  them.  They  know  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  not  showing  any  great  interest,  and  will,  iu  the 
majority,  go  right  on  votiug  as  before,  without  regard 
as  to  what  action  they  may  take  in  the  matter.  They 
well  know  that  the  packer,  the  milk,  the  food  and  the 
produce  interests  are  all  sources  of  campaign  contribu¬ 
tions  :  that  these  interests  are  neither  Democrat  nor  Re¬ 
publican.  but  will  help  their  friends  and  will,  all  to¬ 
gether,  fight  those  who  dare  faVor  anything  which  might 
interfere  with  their  prospective  profits. 

PUBLICITY  NEEDED.— It  has.  for  years,  been  a 
fault  c£  the  Agricultural  Department  that  too  little  pub¬ 
licity  lVa§  been  given  its  real  important  activities  as 
they  affected  the  whole  people  of  the  State.  Publicity 
would  have  shown  the_  people  the  value  of  its  work  and 
the  proper  administering  of  its  affairs  would  have  in¬ 
creased  its  scope  and  usefulness  to  the  point  where  it 
would  have  had  respect  and  appreciation  from  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Then,  it  could  not  have  become  the  medium  of 
political  barter  which  it  is  today.  Compared  with  what 
it  might  be  it  is  a  mere  “joke” — disgustingly  expensive  to 
the  taxpayers.  Every  man  in  the  field  force  knows  this 
to  be  so.  Why  wasn’t  it  done?  Because  the  same  white 
light  of  publicity  that  would  have  protected  would  have 
just  as  surely  searched  out  the  flaws.  It  might  have 
shown  Commissioners  appointing  inexperienced,  incom¬ 
petent  puppets  at  $1,500  to  $5,000  a  year  at  the  request 
of  politicians,  while  experienced,  competent  men  did  the 
work  at  $720,  $900,  $1,050  or  $1,200.  It  might  have 
shown  pigeon-holed  cases  against  the  influential.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  would  have  shown  why  tuberculin  test  charts 
approved  by  the  Department  are  not  always  taken  at 
their  face  value  by  well-informed  cattlemen.  Or  it  might 
make  people  wonder  why  a  Commissioner  appoints  a 
man  iu  the  eastern  end  of  the  State  to  a  position  iu  the 
Buffalo  office,  and  then  transfers  him  right  back,  or  why 
a  man  four  years  in  the  service  is  transferred  to  another 
division  under  another  agent-in-charge,  on  the  official 
records,  and  actually  never  hears  of  it  himself  until  a 
year  later.  Publicity  would  tend  to  show  a  multiplicity 
of  peculiar  internal  conditions.  So  the  game  has  been 
played  iu  the  dark,  while  the  whole  works  have  been 
pounded  and  kicked  about  until  it  bears  some  relation 
to  almost  everything  except  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State. 

THE  REMEDY. — The  editorial  suggestion  that 
“there  seems  now  no  remedy  but  to  make  the  responsible 
head  of  New  York  agriculture  an  elective  office  within 
the  reach  of  the  people”  certainly  appears  to  be  about 
the  only  solution.  Our  various  Governors  seem  to  have 
been  io forested  in  a  purely  political  sense.  Some  day 
we  might  have  a  Governor  who  would  appoint  a  com¬ 
petent  Commissioner  and  then  stand  squarely  behind 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  But  that  seems  to 
be  a  doubtful  possibility.  They  are  generally  “agricul¬ 
turists”  until  the  polls  close.  Every  man  who  has  been 
iu  the  service  knows  that  the  first  requirement  for  the 
economical,  efficient  administration  of  the  Department 
is  to  eliminate  the  exempt-confidential  positions  with 
their  fat  political-plum  salaries.  And.  it  is  my  opinion, 
that  there  are  men  with  the  knowledge  of  affairs,  the 
administrative  ability  and  the  courage^  if  given  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  the  authority,  to  “clean  house.”  open 
up  the  windows,  let  iu  the  light  and  make  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  a  distinct  agency  of  service 
worthy  of  the  respect  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

W.  FRANKLIN  MOORE. 
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The  Gulf  Between  City  and  Country 
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Forever  Eating. — All  those  city  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  do  is  make  money  and  eat, 
then  eat  and  make  more  money.  And 
how  they  do  eat!  It  never  impressed  me 
so.  much  as  a  few  days  ago  I  was  in  New 
York  to  see  several  shiploads  of  soldiers 
come  back  from  fighting  the  battles  of 
freedom.  Quite  incidentally  to  the  main 
object  of  my  visit.  I  made  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  this  eating  business.  It  makes 
no  difference  what  hour  of  day  or  night 
you  wander  through  the  streets  of  New 
York,  you  can  tind  eating  places  open,  and 
doing  business.  Public  eating  places  feed 
an  amazing  number.  You’d  wonder, 
sometimes,  whether  anybody  ever  ate  at 
home.  They're  there  in  the  morning  for 
breakfast.  Breakfast  no  sooner  ends — • 
around  11  o’clock — than  the  early  lunch¬ 
eon-goers  commence  to  come  in.  These 
eating  places  that  I  mention  are  the 
“quick  lunch,”  “dairy  lunch”  variety,  a 
development  of  recent  years.  I  take  no 
account  of  the  restaurants  and  hotels, 
where  Dives  tickles  his  sated  palate,  and 
Dives’  women  folks  go  to  show  off  their 
clothes  and  jewels.  These  are  outside  my 
ken. 

Social  Life  in  Restaurants. — It  is 
the  apex  of  bliss  in  New  York  to  dine  out.' 
If  you  can  afford  to  put  on  evening 
clothes,  ride  in  a  taxicab  to  some  “swell 
place”  to  dine,  go  to  the  theater,  have  “a 
bite  of  something”  after  theater — usually 
a  pretty  substantial  and  costly  “some¬ 
thing” — and  then,  after  the  cabaret  and 


the  griddle  cakes,  your  neighbor  at  table, 
I  say,  will  complain  about  the  prices. 

“Farmers  are  to  blame  for  it  all. 
They're  getting  rich.  They  went  and 
raised  the  price  of  milk,  and  now  look 
what  I've  got  to  pay.  A  glass  of  milk 
costs  me  10  cents !  Ten  cents,  sir!  We 
never  used  to  pay  more  than  five,  sir!” 

A  Prejudiced  View. — You  mingle 
among  average  New  Yorkers,  and  you 
will  find  they  have  hostile  views  about 
farmers.  You  will  hear  such  extreme 
views  expressed  as  that  “farmers  are  a 
bunch  of  Bolshevists.  Wait  till  they  get 
things  their  own  way,  and  they’ll  show 
you  what  hogs  they  are  !”  You  hear  weird 
solutions  suggested  for  the  shortage  of 
farm  labor.  One,  man  told  me :  “1  tell 

you  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  import  a 
million  Chinese  coolies;  they’re  tin*  best 
help  in  the  world;  work  lone  hours  for 
small  pay  and  live  on  a  handful  of  rice.” 
Or  this:  “The  food  shortage  has  got  to  be 
solved  by  making  farming  a  penal  opera¬ 
tion.  Take  the  prisoners  from  our  jails 
and  penitentiaries,  and  set  them  to  work 


Farm  Bureau  man.  waiting  for  him.  •  It 
was  a  very  respectable  audience  for  that 
section.  So  we  sat  around  the  door  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  barn,  talking  it  over 
before  the  Farm  Bureau  man  got  out  his 
saws  and  things  for  an  orchard-pruning 
demonstration,  and  we  got  to  talking 
about  prices  for  milk,  and  they  didn’t  see 
how  they  were  going  to  keep  it  up  with 
the  price  of  feed  where  it  is. 

The  Dairymen’s  Meeting. — It  wasn't 
more  than  a  week  after  this  that  I  found 
myself  jammed  into  the  Utica  armory, 
which  was  filled  almost  to  bursting  with 
members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  as¬ 
sembled  to  hear  about  that  selling  cor¬ 
poration  they  were  forming.  Unity  of 
purpose  and  enthusiasm  prevailed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  I  had  observed 
at  similar  meetings,  and  I  think  I  have 
attended  every  meeting  of  this  sort  tin* 
League  has  held  in  Utica.  Yet  these 
solid,  respectable,  apparently  honest  men, 
two  or  three  thousand  of  them,  from  nine 
States,  who  ask  that  they  lie  permitted  to 
sell  collectively  their  products  on  a  “cost 


the  farmer  is  a  sharper,  trying  to  gouge 
the  city  man.  Every  rise  in  the  cost  of 
food — no  matter  what  tin*  cause — is  laid 
to  tin*  farmer.  The  city  press  is  charged 
with  fostering  this  prejudice.  Instead  of 
passing,  it.  seems  to  be  getting  more  acute. 
Now  these  folks  ought  to  get-  together. 
The  farmer  is  necessary  to  the  city  man. 
and  the  city  man  is  necessary  to  the 
farmer.  They  ought  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  each  other. 

Understanding  Needed.— This  lack  of 
understanding,  this  widespread  and  pro¬ 
found  city  ignorance  about  farming,  is  re¬ 
flected  in  letters  that  appear  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.  In  tin*  single  issue  of  March  22  I 
find  five  communications  or  articles  which 
touch  on  the  ignorance  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  cities.  A  lady  in  Brooklyn 
writes  that  she  gained  her  knowledge  of 
the  city  milk  situation  from  The  It.  N.-Y. 
that  “the  city  press  is  certainly  in  collu¬ 
sion  with  the  milk  trust.”  A  man  writes 
from  Arrowhead  Farm  that  “we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  revolution  here  at  home,  a 
social,  bloodless  revolution  :  the  farmer  is 
revolting  against  tin*  practice  of  being 
robbed.”  Charles  B.  Wing,  in  his  first- 
page  article,  writes  of  city  ignorance  of 
farm  conditions,  and  says  the  city  press 
takes  advantage  of  if.  “I  will  say  with 
practically  no  qualification.”  lie  writes, 
“that  the  city  press  of  the  nation  is  un¬ 
qualified  opposed  to  anything  that  is  going 
to  benefit  the  farmer.”  The  editorial  on 
“One  of  the  greatest  dangers  which  cou- 
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things,  home  in  another  taxi,  jour  para¬ 
dise  is  reached.  If  you  can  afford  all  this, 
it’s  fine.  If  you  can't  afford  it.  you  go  as 
far  as  you  can  on  a  bluff,  aping  the  man¬ 
ners  of  those  who  can  afford  it.  It  makes 
no  difference  what  you  do,  the  "eats  are 
an  essential  part  of  it.  Everybody  has  to 
eat,  whether  they  are  the  denizens  of  the 
thickly  populated  East  Side  or  the  cliff 
dwellers  who  pay  enormous  rentals  for 
palatial  apartments  on  Riverside  Drive. 
It  is  eat.  eat.  eat.  in  New  York  .  1  lie 

amount  of  food  that  is  consumed  in  a  day 
is  prodigous.  Everybody  eats.  If  you 
have  an  appointment  with  a  business  man 
he  will  ’phone  you.  "Meet  me  at  lunch  at 
the  Giltmore.”  or  at  “Silver’s,  or  some 
quick-lunch  beanery — depending  mi  his 
rating  in  Bradstreets.  If  you  go  shopping 
you  lunch  at  one  of  the  enormous  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  If  you  hold  a  reunion  of  the 
Sons  of  Cattaraugus  County,  you  have  a 
banquet  at  $5  to  $10  a  plate,  including 
wine  and  music. 

A  Great  Business. — As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  this  eating  habit  they  have  m  New 
York  has  created  an  enormous  business  in 
providing,  handling,  selling,  preparing  and 
serving  food.  There  you  have  ; >, 000. 000 
people  to  feed  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
rarely  have  more  than  a  day  or  two  days’ 
supply  ahead.  But.  outside  those  who  are 
directly  interested  in  purveying  food,  it  is 
amazing  how  dense  is  the  ignorance  that 
prevails  about  the  origin  of  the  foods  they 
eat. 

Misleading  Ideas. — The  man  who  sits 
next  you  at  one  of  these  white-and-nickel- 
and-tile  eating  places,  where  white-clad 
girls  serve  you,  and  white-dad  men  make 


farming.  Some  of  the  States  prisons  have 
fine  farms.”  Of  course,  you  don’t  try  to 
refute  any  of  these  ideas.  You  can’t  tell 
a  New  Yorker  anything.  Things  that 
transpire  north  of  Harlem  are  out  of  the 
world  for  this  most  provincial  of  villages. 

Farming  as  a  Business. —Then  you 
get  this — I  only  repeat  things  that  were 
told  me  in  a  few  days’  travel  up  and 
down  Manhattan  among  almost  all  sorts 
of  people,  from  soldiers  to  bankers — you 
get  this:  “The  trouble  with  farmers  is 
that  they  don't  run  their  business  along 
business  lines.  Now,  farming  is  just  a 
manufacturing  business.  It’s  a  simple 
thing — you  put  in  so  much  labor  and  so 
much  material,  and  you  take  out  so  much 
finished  product.  It’s  just  like  a  mill  or 
any  other  manufacturing  business.”  Then, 
when  you  mildly  suggest  that  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  New  York  State  have  been  form¬ 
ing  a  company  to  do  things  in  this  very 
way  that  lie  mentions,  •lie  forgets  it.  and 
says.  “That's  just  tin*  way  with  the  farm¬ 
ers — they  want  everything.  They  were¬ 
n’t  satisfied  with  making  us  pay  14  cents 
for  milk  ;  they  make  us  pay  IS  and  20  ” 

A  Farm  Audience. — Less  than  a  week 
after  I  was  scrambling  for  a  seat  in  one 
of  those  white-and-marble  and-tile-and- 
nickel  eating  places,  so  spotlessly  clean 
and  shining  all  the  time.  I  was  sitting  on 
the  sunny  side  of  a  barn  up  in  mid-New 
York.  Inside  the  door  lazy  cattle  were 
eating  their  silage.  The  warm  sunshine 
of  early  Spring  streamed  in  through  tin* 
open  barn  door.  There  was  a  sea  of  mud 
and  manure  over  which  you  had  to  make 
your  precarious  way,  balancing  yourself 
on  a  six-inch  plank.  There  was  a  crowd 
of  a  dozen  farmers,  an  “audience”  for  the 


plus”  basis  are  “Bolshevists" — if  you  take 
New  Yorkers’  word  for  it. 

The  Gulf  Between. — What  1  am  get¬ 
ting  at  is  this :  There  is  a  wide  gulf 
fixed  between  the  city  and  the  country. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  bred  of  ignorance.  On  tin*  one  hand, 
the  farmer  knows  little  practically  of  the 
intricacies  of  food  distribution  in  the  city; 
on  the  other  hand,  and  worse,  is  the  pro¬ 
found  ignorance  of  tin*  city  man  regarding 
the  source  of  food.  Time  was  when  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  city  men  were  country- 
bred  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  pro¬ 
visioning  such  a  multitude  as  assembles 
in  New  York.  Time  was  when  a  big  part 
of  New  York  was  not  more  tlmu  one  or 
two  generations  removed  from  an  Ameri¬ 
can  farm.  Consider  this:  Within  20 
years  New  York  has  been  tin*  port  of  en¬ 
try  for  millions  of  foreigners  who  were 
bred  under  different  conditions  from  ours, 
who,  if  they  were  tillers  of  the  soil,  were 
down-trodden  peasants  ;  who.  if  they  came 
from  European  cities,  came  from  the  poor, 
congested  quarters  of  those  cities  They 
know  nothing  of  American  farm  life. 

The  Melting  Dot. — This  mass  has 
been  dumped  into  New  York  City  A 
large  percentage  remained  there.  They 
and  their  children  have  been  assimilated 
— partly — to  American  ways.  At  least, 
they  know  the  ways  of  New  York  City. 
The  second  and  third  generations  have 
made  money,  and  have  come  into  positions 
of  more  or  less  responsibility.  They  read 
the  papers,  they  vote,  they  pay  the  taxes, 
they  ear.  they  buy  food.  But  the  per¬ 
centage  of  New  Yorkers  who  know  any¬ 
thing  about  American  farm  conditions  is 
growing  smaller  and  smaller.  To  them 


fronts  the  farmer”  goes  on  to  tell  how  the 
consumer's  dollar  is  being  apportioned,  a 
matter  which  the  city  press  rarely  dis¬ 
cusses  with  such  frankness. 

Farm  Brodaganda. — The  fifth  mention 
of  publicity  is  contained  in  the  proposal 
of  the  Onondaga  County  Beekeepers’  As¬ 
sociation  to  advertise.  This  is  tin*  most 
constructive  bit  of  comment  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer  on  the  press  that  I  have  seen  in  a 
long  time.  It  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 
Why  allow  city  dealers  alone  to  utilize 
the  city  press  for  the  spread  of  their  prop¬ 
aganda?  Why  do  not  farmers  use  print¬ 
er’s  ink,  too?  You  can  print  protests  in 
farm  papers  rill  doomsday,  but  they  will 
miss  the  mark.  The  bulk  of  city  readers 
never  read  farm  papers;  they  don’t  even 
know  there  are  farm  papers.  Their  Alpha 
and  <  )mcga  i*-  the  daily  paper,  with  its 
horrible  "funnies.”  it<-  great  headlines,  its 
smears  of  red  ink.  its  glaring  scareheads, 
its  cartoons,  its  editorials  in  large  type 
and  simple,  understandable  language,  its 
sporting  page,  and  it-  theatrical  page.  It 
is  the  library,  the  Bible,  the  encyclopedia, 
the  almanac,  all  rolled  into  one. 

Newspaper  Readers. — I  forgot  to  men¬ 
tion  that  among  the  things  they  do  in 
New  York,  they  read  tin*  papers.  When 
you  enter  the  subway  in  the  morning  you 
grab  a  paper  from  the  news-stand  and 
hold  it  before  your  eyes  as  you  sway  on 
tin*  strap  in  the  crowded  car.  Everybody 
has  a  paper — a  paper  of  some  sort.  You 
'■an  see  the  headlines — English.  Yiddish, 
Syrian,  Chinese.  Italian.  Hebrew.  Greek. 
Polish — in  the  making  of  papers  there  is 
no  end.  Here  is  tin*  way  to  reach  these 
people  who  eat  the  food  farmers  raise. 

(Continued  on  page.  712) 
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j|  WOMAN  AND  HOME 

At  a  recent  banquet  in  New  York  a 
number  of  middle-aged  men  got  together 
and  reported  the  action  of  their  boys  in 
the  war. 

John  W.  McDonald  remarked  that  when 
the  three  citations  of  his  son  were  pub¬ 
lished  his  associates  in  the  Municipal 
Building  pasted  them  upon  the  bulletin 
board  with  a  line  above  them  saying.  “A 
chip  of  the  old  block.”  signing  their  names. 
One  man,  however,  wrote.  "Disapproved,” 
adding,  “He  gets  it  from  his  mother.” 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  all  the  shouting 
over  the  war  and  the  soldiers  “father"  has 
taken  something  of  a  back  seat.  Most  of 
the  glory  has  gone  to  mothers,  where  it 
undoubtedly  belonged.  Still,  who  will  be¬ 
grudge  father  his  fair  share? 

* 

The  Child  in  the  Home 

Mr.  C.  has  been  reading  aloud  the  re¬ 
cent  description  of  “Salt"  in  connection 
with  the  training  of  children  (page  4S2). 
One  of  the  best  books  which  I  have  ever 
read  on  this  subject  is  "The  Bent  Twig, 
by  Dorothy  Canfield.  I  am  sure  you 
would  enjoy  reading  it.  Certainly  child 
training  is  a  problem  which  taxes  the  best 
there  is  in  us,  and  I  am  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time.  For 
the  last  two  years  all  of  us  in  America 
have  been  spending  a  large  part  of  our 
time  outside  our  homes.  Red  Cross  work 
and  Liberty  loan  campaigns  have  not  been 
carried  on  without  much  hard  work.  This 
war  work  had  to  be  done,  and  we  have 
cheerfully  sacrificed  our  family  life  in 
order  to  carry  it  on.  But  I  have  come  to 
realize  it  has  been  driven  home  very  for¬ 
cibly  how  much  our  children  need  us. 
“Absent  treatment”  does  not  work  in 
training  them.  f.  F.  C. 

We  have  read  “The  Bent  Twig.”  It  is 
a  fine  study  of  character  and  development. 
Such  books  may  well  be  read  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  training  children.  We 
shall  find  that  it  all  comes  back  to  the 
home  life  of  the  child  and  the  influences 
which  start  with  him  ;  the  school  and  col¬ 
lege  can  do  but  little  with  the  child  who 
has  no  real  background  of  clean  home  life. 
It  is  true  that  a  good  many  children  have 
been  somewhat  neglected  during  the  days 
of  strenuous  war  work.  It  seems  hard 
now  for  some  mothers  to  get  back  into  the 
old  home  life  and  to  realize  that  after  all 
the  best  service  to  our  country  is  rendered 

right  in  the  home,  with  the  children. 

* 

The  Credit  of  Soldiers 

The  following  story  is  credited  to 
Charles  M.  Schwab.  True  or  not,  in  all 
details  it  is  a  good  text : 

One  day  in  mid-ocean,  he  said,  he  no¬ 
ticed  a  big  negro  looking  wistfully  at  the 
good  things  to  eat  in  the  canteen,  lie  was 
not  buying,  so  Mr.  Schwab  went  up  to 
him.  saying : 

“What’s  the  idea?  Are  you  broke?” 

“  ‘Boss,’  he  said,  ‘I  aint  seen  no  pay  in 
five  months.’ 

“  ‘Well,’  I  said  ‘I’m  going  to  loan  you 
a  dollar.  It’s  yours  and  you  needn’t 
trouble  about  getting  it  back  to  me.'  That 
gave  me  an  idea.  I  decided  to  test  those 
men  just  for  the  fun  of  the  experiment. 
I  made  it  known  that  I  was  willing  to 
help  out  any  of  the  men  who  were  broke 
and  154  of  them  responded.  To  each  I 
said  something  like  this  :  ‘Now.  you  need¬ 
n't  pay  this  back  if  you  don't  want  to. 
You  know  me  and  where  I  am  at.  Suit 
yourself.’ 

“Do  you  know  what?  Up  to  date  138 
of  those  boys  have  sent  me  the  money  they 
borrowed.  It  came  out  as  l  expected. 
The  boys  were  sound  to  the  core.  That’s 
one  of  the  main  reasons  I’m  not  worrying 
about  the  United  States  going  Bolshevist 
next  election.” 

* 

We  receive  quite  a  number  of  letters 
written  on  very  poor  soft  paper,  or  on 
the  backs  of  old  letters  or  circulars.  We 
have  lost  several  letters  in  the  mail  lately 
because  they  were  sent  in  these  second¬ 
hand  envelopes.  We  are  always  glad  to 
hear  from  our  friends,  no  matter  how  they 
write  or  how  they  send  the  message,  but 
there  are  a  good  many  business  houses  that 
judge  their  correspondents  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  stationery  they  use.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  a  neat  and  clean 
letter,  written  on  paper  with  a  printed 
letterhead,  will  always  command  far  more 
attention  than  the  same  letter  written  on 
soft,  unmarked  paper,  or  on  the  back  of  a 
circular.  Thousands  of  farmers  have 
found  that  to  be  true,  and  many  of  them 
use  a  typewriter  with  great  skill.  Neatness 
in  correspondence  pays,  for  many  of  our 
business  friends  must  judge  us  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  our  letters.  One  of  the  best 
small  investments  a  farmer  cafl  make  is  to 
lay  in  a  line  of  neat  printed  stationery, 
giving  his  name  and  the  name  of  the  farm. 
That  helps  put  him  right  up  in  line  with 


the  practice  of  other  business  men,  and 
it  often  pays  to  go  a  step  further  and 
have  some  boy  or  girl  to  carry  on  the  farm 
correspondence. 

* 

We  have  had  a  surprising  number  of 
letters  from  readers  who  are  interested  in 
the  recent  reveiw  of  “Salt,  or  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Griffith  Adams.”  There  can  be  no 
question  about  the  Dold  and  forcible  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  book  tears  apart'  one 
phase  of  education.  There  is  nothing  very 
ladylike  or  polished  about  this  book,  but  it 
contains  a  message  that  every  parent  or 
guardian  might  well  study. 

* 

Mr.  G.  W.  Thompson,  Orange  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  is  now  in  his  ninety-sixth  year  and 
reads  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  faithfully  every  week  ; 
in  fact,  I  think  he  would  feel  rather  lost 
without  it.  Call  the  roll  of  the  05-year- 
olds  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  and  see  how 
many  answer  present !  -  F.  n.  T. 

Very  well,  the  roll  is  called.  Let  us 
see  how  many  besides  Mr.  Thompson  will 
respond.  One  of  the  finest  things  about 
the  business  of  making  and  distributing 
The  R.  N.-Y'.  is  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
our  readers  remain  with  us  to  the  end. 
We  have  thousands  of  them  who  began 
reading  the  paper  in  their  youth.  It  then 
inspired  them.  In  their  prime  it  gave 
them  strength  and  confidence.  Now.  in 


the  evening  of  life,  it  gives  them  comfort 
and  companionship.  Many  of  the  friends 
of  youth  have  passed  on,  but  The  It. 
N.-Y.  remains,  let  us  hope,  the  same 
friend  and  helper.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  connected  with  this  busi¬ 
ness  to  have  these  fine  old  friends  say  they 
cannot  find  life  just  the  same  without  the 
old  paper. 

* 

We  are  slowly  learning  in  this  country 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  make  bread  at 
home  in  small  lots.  The  French  have 
known  this  for  a  century  or  so.  They 
have  also  known  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
have  a  dozen  little  fires  carried  at  meat 
roasting  temperature  in  order  to  roast  12 
little  pieces  of  meat,  when  one  slightly 
larger  will  roast  one  or  two  pieces  equal 
in  bulk  to  the  dozen,  and  do  the  job  far 
better.  So  each  little  town  in  France  has 
a  baking  shop  and  a  roasting  shop,  and 
the  stuff  is  good.  Of  course  the  scarcity, 
of  fuel,  and  the  habit,  from  days  of  old. 
of  living  in  villages  and  going  out  to 
farms,  has  played  its  part  in  this,  but  1 
figure  tiiat.  in  the  large,  it  has  paid  us  to 
send  that  army  abroad  just  to  show  the 
boys  that  the  French  can  beat  us  keeping 
house.  f.  n.  c. 

We  have  been  told  how  a  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  French  Republic  went  home 
for  a  vacation,  and.  as  part  of  it.  mixed 
and  baked  the  week's  supply  of  bread  1 
Many  of  our  American  housewives  are 
now  depending  largely  on  bakers’  bread, 
though  they  do  not  buy  it  in  the  most 
economical  way.  We  think  most  of  the 
country  boys  home  from  the  war  will  pre¬ 
fer  mother’s  bread  to  anything  they  had 
in  France.  One  of  our  boys  was  engaged 
in  frying  doughnuts  for  the  soldiers  The 


co-operative  bakeshop  is  sure  to  come  in 
time — first  in  the  villages,  then  in  coun¬ 
try  neighborhoods. 

* 

A  New  Scheme  for  a  Farm 

Your  comments  on  W.  L.  IT.,  who 
wishes  to  purchase  a  farm  with  $100 
down  and  $100  a  year,  have  prompted  me 
to  question  you  as  to  the  practicability  of 
a  plan  I  have  been  considering. 

I  am  a  New  York  City  employee  with 
an  assured  income  of  $200  a  month,  with 
$100  a  month  from  another  source.  I 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the 
study  of  fruit  raising  and  am  anxious  to 
secure  a  farm  where  I  can  plant  about 
500  trees  each  Spring  for  the  next  three 
years.  However,  realizing  how  long  it 
takes  for  an  orchard  to  come  into  bearing. 
I  intend  to  keep  my  city  position  for  two 
or  three  years,  using  my  salary  in  keeping 
up  my  orchard.  In  the  meantime  I  would 
spend  about  three  months  each  year  on 
the  farm,  doing  all  I  could  in  that  time  to 
improve  the  place.  My  position  allows 
that  much  vacation  with  pay. 

It  would  therefore  be  desirable  for  me 
to  find  some  farmer  who  would  welcome  a 
chance  to  cut  down  a  bit  on  his  work, 
owing  to  age  or  failing  health.  The  terms 
I  could  buy  on  are  somewhat  better  than 
those  of  W.  L.  II.  I  would  pay  $100 
down  and  $100  a  month,  the  seller  retain¬ 
ing  possession  of  his  home  and  farm  for 
two  or  three  years.  All  I  would  ask  from 
him  would  be  that  he  plowed  my  orchard 
in  the  Spring  and  cultivated  it  every  two 
or  three  weeks.  It  would  also  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  board,  at  reasonable  rates, 


my  wife  and  myself  when  we  spent  our 
time  at  the  farm.  As  we  are  both  fully 
conversant  with  farm  life,  we  would  be  in 
no  way  troublesome — not  at  all  the  fin¬ 
icky.  fussy  Summer  boarder  type.  We 
would  be  there  to  work. 

I  may  add  that  the  seller  would  be 
free  to  crop  his  land  during  the  two  years 
he  retained  tenancy,  with  the  exception 
of  the  land  I  would  require  for  trees— 
about  six  acres  the  first  year  and  six 
more  the  second.  Even  this  land  he  could 
intercrop  if  he  used  a  suitable  crop.  You 
can  readily  see  how  well  this  plan  would 
suit  certain  farmers  who,  as  I  said,  are 
anxious  to  cut  down  on  work  and  yet  not 
give  up  farming  entirely.  Then,  too, 
there  are  farmers  so  placed  that  they  can 
look  ahead  and  plan  selling  two  or  three 
years  from  now,  though  they  are  not  yet 
ready  to  quit.  This  scheme  would  fit 
them  perfectly — they  would  have  a  steady 
monthly  income,  they  would  be  selling 
their  farm,  they  would  have  their  home 
for  two  or  three  years,  they  could  work 
as  much  or  as  little  as  they  wished.  J.  P. 

We  have  not  had  anything  quite  like 
this  before,  as  "J.  P.”  has  greater  finan¬ 
cial  resources  than  most  back-to-the-land- 
ers.  We  think,  also,  that  he  has  a  clearer 
idea  of  what  he  wants  than  most  of  them. 
The  plan  is  possible,  but  he  must  make 
no  mistake  in  starting.  He  must  get  a 
good  location  and  make  sure  of  his  soil 
and  market.  He  is  what  many  real  estate 
agents  will  regard  as  "a  good  thing."  and 
there  will  be  many  attempts  to  unload  a 
farm  on  him.  He  will  be  obliged  to  use 
great  judgment  and  cool-headed  reserve 
in  order  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  some 
bargain  which  will  not  fit  into  his  pur¬ 
pose.  11  is  plan  is  good  if  he  can  locate 
right. 


Homemade  Labor-savers 

A  short  time  ago  I  listened  to  a  lecture 
on  “Labor-saving  Devices  in  the  Home.” 
The  speaker  most  interestingly  told  us 
what  devices  we  ought  to  have  in  our 
homes.  Well,  I  knew  that  I  ought  to  have 
all  that  she  mentioned,  and  some  that  she 
did  not,  but  how  to  procure  ihem  is  the 
question.  Then  I  put  my  brains  and  hands 
to  work  and  evolved  several  useful  contri¬ 
vances  that  save  me  much  time  and  labor 
at  almost  no  expense,  enabling  me  to  take 
the  money  I  should  have  paid  for  them 
and  add  it  to  the  price  of  something  else. 

I  wanted  a  yard  to  keep  my  baby  in ; 
she  was  just  beginning  to  creep,  and  I 
knew  from  former  experience  the  endless 
watching  it  would  save  me,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  worriment  when  I  must  leave  her 
alone  for  a  few  minutes.  The  price  of 
these  articles  at  the  stores  seemed  high 
for  the  length  of  time  they  are  useful,  so 
I  made  baby  a  little  pen  4%x3  feet  from 
three-inch  boards,  v  :  three-inch  space 
between.  It  has  no  floor — just  a  rug  on 
the  floor  of  the  room,  or  maybe  two  when 
it  is  cold.  And  there  she  plays  as  con¬ 
tented  as  can  be,  while  I  can  go  to  the 
cellar  or  attic  and  know'  that  baby  is 
safe. 

I  wanted  a  fireless  cooker  also,  but  the 
prices  on  these  seemed  exorbitant ;  so  I 
made  one  from  a  cheese  box  (one  that  had 
held  two),  padding  the  bottom  and  sides 
three  inches  deep  with  newspapers,  and 
making  a  close-fitting  cover  of  the  same 
material  and  thickness.  This  gives  good 
service.  I  have  also  made  a  dust  mop 
and  dustless  dust  cloth  from  old  gauze 
underwear  soaked  with  kerosene  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  evaporate  till  just  a  little  moist; 
that  gives  as  good  service  as  any  boiighten 
one  I  ever  used. 

The  secret  of  homemade  contrivances 
being  satisfactory  is  to  make  them  well, 
not  just  a  little  bit  rickety,  because  they 
ai*e  “just  homemade  anyway.” 

Ohio.  MRS.  E.  J.  HAIGHT. 

* 

A  New  “Hold-up”  Game 

I  would  like  our  readers  to  have  the 
benefit  of  my  experience  with  a  “fraud.” 
if  you  consider  this  worth  printing.  I 
advertised  my  farm  for  sale  and  next  day 
received  a  courteous  letter,  written  upon 
the  stationery  of  one  of  the  finest  hotels 
in  New  York  City.  There  was  no  postage 
stamp  on  the  letter,  so  I  had  to  pay  the 
postage.  The  writer  stated  that  he  was 
pleased  to  learn  of  a  farm  such  as  I  de¬ 
scribed  in  my  advertisement,  and  that  he 
would  call  in  person  that  evening  to  ob¬ 
tain  further  details  from  me. 

About  sundown  a  very  well-dressed  man 
of  about  2S  or  30  approached  me  and  in¬ 
troduced  himself  as  the  person  who  wrote 
the  letter.  He  seemed  to  have  very  pleas¬ 
ing  manners  and  was  a  fine,  educated  talk¬ 
er.  He  appeared  well  pleased  with  our 
meeting  and  arose  to  go.  saying  he  would 
leave  me  his  card  and  address,  so  I  could 
communicate  with  him.  When  he  felt  his 
pocket  for  his  card,  his  face  assumed  a 
very  worried  expression,  and  he  stam¬ 
mered  to  me,  saying  that  his  pocket  had 
been  picked,  probably  in  a  crowded  trol¬ 
ley  car,  and  his  cards  stolen,  including  his 
card  case  and  about  $20  cash,  also  his  re¬ 
turn  ticket  to  Long  Branch.  N.  J..  where 
he  was  stopping.  I  felt  so  grieved  for 
him.  to  think  that  so  fine  a  gentleman 
should  be  placed  in  such  an  embarrassing 
position,  that  I  immediately  offered  to  lend 
him  $10.  which  he  almost  reluctantly  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  I  urged  it  upon  him.  feeling  so 
sorry,  and  he  accepted  only  on  condition 
that  I  would  accept  a  little  gift  from  him, 
which  he  promised  to  send  me  next  day, 
with  a  check  for  the  $10  loaned  him. 

Of  course  you  can  guess  the  rest.  I 
never  heard  from  this  “polished  geut” 
again.  No  doubt  he  bragged  among  his 
kind  that  he  got  $10  of  me  without  even 
spending  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp. 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  farmers  are  suspicious 
of  strangers?  c.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

* 

Mending  Rubber  Boots 

As  I  have  received  many  useful  hiuts 
from  The  II.  N.-Y*.  I  think  it  only  fair 
that  I  should  share  any  helpful  thing  that 
I  find  with  its  readers.  Last  Fall  I  found 
cracks  developing  in  my  rubber  boots,  and 
I  was  getting  wet  feet.  I  tried  patches, 
but  could  not  make  them  stick.  One  day 
I  tried  coating  the  cracks  with  liquid 
glue.  It  succeeded,  and  I  have  gone  dry- 
shod  through  the  Winter.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  anything  new  in  this,  but  I 
have  never  heard  of  anyoue  trying  it. 

New  York.  S.  B.  s. 

* 

Farmers  Wanted 

Can  you  use  your  influence  and  send 
some  farmers  to  this  community?  There 
are  twenty-odd  idle  properties,  caused 
mostly  by  death  in  the  past  few  years. 
Our  most  promising  young  progressive 
farmer  was  taken  away  with  influenza, 
leaving  us  without  anyone  to  supply  milk, 
butter,  eggs  and  vegetable  to  the  Summer 
people.  The  need  is  great :  no  better 
opening  could  be  had  for  a  number  of  en¬ 
ergetic  men.  Laura  hoove x  h  ass  ax. 

New  Hampshire. 

R.  N.-Y. — Unfortunately,  farmers  can¬ 
not  be  supplied  to  order,  like  machines  or 
trees.  There  are  hundreds  like  yourself 
wha  are  in  need  of  just  such  help,  and  do 
not  know  where  to  find  it. 


The  dairymaid!  This  picture  is  sent  by  T.  A.  Bacon  of  Greene  Co.,  A .  1.  It 
shows  his  little  girl  laying  the  foundation  of  a  dairy  education! 
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New  Ideas  for  College  Commencement 


“Acting  Out”  the  Speeches 


The  students  of  the  Minnesota  School 
of  Agriculture  spend  but  six  months  of 
the  year  at  the  University  Farm,  and  the 
balance  of  the  time  on  their  home  farms. 
The  school  year  opens  in  October  and 
closes  the  latter  part  of  March,  in  time 
for  Spring  work  on  the  farms. 

The  thirtieth  annual  commencement  ex- 


tions  worker,  the  machinist,  the  farmer¬ 
ette,  the  Red  Cross  worker  and  the  Red 
Cross  nurse  were  all  introduced,  and  their 
work  commented  upon. 

Floyd  Jamieson  illustrated  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  rooms  in  a  modern  farmhouse  by 
the  use  of  large  wooden  models  which  he 
had  built  for  the  occasion. 


How  Women  Helped  Win  the  TFar 


ercises  of  the  school  occurred  on  March 
26.  As  these  exercises  differ  somewhat 
from  the  usual  order  of  school  commence¬ 
ments,  I  though  R.  N.-Y.  readers  might 
be  interested  in  seeing  some  pictures  illus¬ 
trating  the  program. 

The  first  speaker,  Marguerite  Cook, 
was  assisted  by  a  group  of  her  class¬ 
mates  in  illustrating  the  subject  which 


Milton  Taylor’s  essay  dealt  with  dem¬ 
ocratic  government ;  and  when  he  came 
to  the  point  where  he  wished  to  illustrate 
the  ways  of  the  I.  W.  W.’e  a  dozen  of  his 
classmates  appeared  on  the  stage  and  held 
a  model  I.  W.  W.  meeting. 

At  this  point  in  the  program  some  of 
the  boys  of  the  class  came  in  with  four 
large  panels  of  scenery  which  they  set  up 


How  New  Wheats  are  Bred  and  Developed 


she  had  chosen  for  her  essay,  "Extension 
of  Woman’s  Activities.”  As  the  speaker 
mentioned  each  different  line  of  new  work 
taken  up  by  women,  the  classmate  dressed 
to  represent  the  particular  part  came  out 
from  behind  the  wings  of 
took  her  place  before  the 
this  way  the  elevator  girl, 
conductor,  the  telephone 


the  stage  and 
audience.  In 
the  street  car 
;irl,  the  muni- 


and  hooked  together,  and  in  a  moment  the 
stage  was  transformed  to  represent  the 
interior  of  an  old-fashioned  farm  kitchen. 
Ruth  Johnson  then  appeared  and  showed 
how  many  steps  were  necessary  to  take 
in  setting  the  dinner  table  and  in  making 
a  pie.  As  soon  as  she  had  done  this  the 
same  boys  unhooked  the  panels  and  turned 
them  around,  and  in  a  twinkling  Miss 
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Johnson  found  herself  in  a  model,  up-to- 
date  kitchen,  partioned  off  from  the  room 
containing  the  washing  machine,  the  sep¬ 
arator  and  the  place  for  the  men  to  wash. 
In  the  smaller  kitchen  with  its  better  ar¬ 
rangement  of  cupboards,  sink  and  work 


which  consits  in  running  the  whole  milk 
through  a  machine  which  throws  it  out 
in  such  a  fine  spray  that  it  can  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dried,  was  explained  and  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  Sherman  Johnson,  who  showed  a 
model  of  the  machine  used  in  the  process. 


A  Long  Journey  in  an  Old-fashioned  Kitchen 


table,  the  process  of  setting  the  table  and 
making  a  pie  was  repeated  to  show  the 
saving  of  steps. 

Myron  Ward,  by  the  use  of  a  chart  and 
models  of  the  parts  of  a  wheat  plant, 


and  some  of  the  resulting  product,  lie 
also  showed  a  chart  illustrating  the  fact 
that  the  problem  of  furnishing  fresh  milk 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  had  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  infant  mortality. 


The  Modern  Kitelien  Saves  the  Farm  Woman 


illustrated  the  crossing  of  wheats,  and 
showed  how  the  new  Winter  wheat  called 
Minhardi,  a  cross  between  Turkey  and 
Odessa,  excels  either  parent  variety  in 
hardiness  and  yield. 


It  is  claimed  for  milk  powder  that  it  may 
be  kept  in  a  perfectly  fresh  and  whole¬ 
some  condition  for  a  long  time,  and  that 
simply  the  addition  of  water  to  the  pow¬ 
der  will  produce  milk  at  any  time.  The 


Plan  for  a  Model  Farmhouse  Explained 


A  10-gallon  can  of  milk  weighs  105 
pounds.  The  same  milk,  after  being  con¬ 
densed,  weighs  about  60  pounds.  If  the 
water  contained  in  the  10-gallon  can  is  all 
extracted  we  have  left  18  pounds  of  solids. 
The  new  process  of  making  milk  powder, 


effect  on  the  problem  of  transportation 
was  nicely  illustrated  by  showing  the 
different  sized  cans  required  for  shipping 
whole  milk,  condensed  milk  and  milk  pow¬ 
der.  The  pictures  printed  here  show  how 
those  ideas  were  worked  out.  j.  M.  drew. 


Pondered  Milk;  How  Sored:  What  it  Does. 


The  T.  W.  W.  Holds  a  (load  Meeting 
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Feeding  and  Care  of  Canaries 

As  a  child  I  used  to  be  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  canaries  kept  by  some  “in¬ 
laws'’  of  the  family.  They  must  have 
made  an  impression,  for  I  seem  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  details  of  their  .surroundings,  even 
to  the  articles  of  diet  placed  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  I  can  even  see  in  my  mind’s  eye 
how  the  nesting  and  breeding  cages 
looked,  and  how  they  were  equipped.  The 
house  where  these  happy  birds  lived  was 
a  large  log  structure  with  a  big  sunny 
kitchen  where  the  canaries  were  kept  and 
petted  and  pampered  by  three  interesting 
ladies,  a  mother  and  two  daughters.  To 
me  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  these 
women  was  their  hair,  which  always  hung 
in  perfect  curls  down  their  necks  and 
around  their  shoulders.  But  they  must 
have  been  remarkable  and  interesting  in 
other  respects,  for  they  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  happy  and  attractive  home  for 
themselves  and  their  men  folks,  in  a  re¬ 
mote  spot  in  the  Minnesota  woods,  12 
miles  from  the  nearest  town. 

But  to  return  to  the  canaries.  The 
nales  were  generally  yellow  or  yellow 
nixed  with  olive  green.  The  females  were 
not  so  bright  as  a  general  thing,  some  of 
them  showing  very  little  or  no  yellow  at 
all.  Both  males  and  females  were  some¬ 
times  quite  different  from  the  parent 
birds.  Occasionally  a  bird  which  was  al¬ 
most  pure  yellow  at  maturity  would  have 
a  few  black  feathers  in  wings  or  tail. 
More  often  the  plumage  would  be  olive 
green  with  brownish  or  grayish  markings. 
The  pure  yellow  type  seemed  greatly  in 
favor,  but  if  a  bird  proved  to  be  a  fine 
singer  the  color  did  not  make  so  much  dif¬ 
ference. 

When  the  birds  were  mated  each  pair 
was  provided  with  a  separate  cage  which 
was  considerably  larger  than  the  cage 
used  for  one  bird.  A  small  pasteboard 
box,  either  square  or  round,  was  fastened 
in  one  corner  of  the  cage  for  a  nest,  and 
a  sufficient  amount  of  cotton  placed  in* 
the  box  to  provide  a  soft  lining. 

The  young  birds,  when  hatched,  were 
left  with  the  parent  birds  until  well- 
grown  and  fathered  out,  -when  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  breeding  cages  and  placed 
in  smaller  cages  near  the  best  singers  to 
have  lessons  in  singing.  Each  bird  which 
gave  promise  of  becoming  a  good  songster 
was  then  placed  in  a  cags  by  himself. 

The  food  consisted  of  mixed  birdseed 
placed  in  little  glass  receptacles  hung  on 
the  sides  of  the  cage.  A  piece  of  apple, 
a  bunch  of  lettuce  or  bit  of  cabbage  or 
other  green  food  was  hung  securely  be¬ 
tween  the  wires  of  the  cage  where  the 
birds  could  reach  it.  A  little  bone  was 
always  in  evidence,  and  renewed  when 
needed.  Bread  and  milk  or  hard-boiled 
egg  was  given  about  once  a  week.  During 
he  breeding  period  the  egg  was  given 
every  day  until  the  female  began  sitting, 
when  it  was  fed  only  every  three  or  four 
lays.  After  the  young  birds  hatched  only 
the  yolk  was  used  for  the  first  day  or 

TWO. 

A  daily  bath  was  set  in  the  cage  every 
morning,  and  in  cold  weather  the  water 
was  slightly  warmed.  After  the  bath, 
with  its  splashing  and  wetting,  the  paper 
n  the  bottom  of  the  cage  was  changed 
or  a  fresh  one,  and  the  birds  needed  no 
further  attention  unless  cold  weather 
made  it  necessary  to  hang  a  cloth  around 
he  cage  at  night.  Fresh  water  for  drink¬ 
ing  was  always  provided;  this  was  usually 
in  a  little  receptacle  like  the  seed  dish, 
and  hung  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  cage. 

The  perches  were  arranged  so  that  the 
canaries  could  reach  all  food  supplies 
that  were  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  cage. 
The  soft  food  was  set  in  small  dishes  on 
the  bottom  of  the  cage.  Cages  of  gener¬ 
ous  proportions  were  always  used,  as  they 
were  considered  more  comfortable  and 
cheerful  for  the  inmates.  Sometimes  it 
was  necessary  to  replenish  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  more  than  once  during  the  day.  The 
bath  was  never  omitted,  as  being  necess¬ 
ary  to  the  birds’  health. 

The  females  and  poorer  singing  males 
were  sold  to  people  who  wanted  them  for 
from  50  cents  to  $1.50.  The  best  singers 
brought  from  $2  up.  It  is  probable  that 
canaries  do  not  mind  the  confinement  of 
he  cage  as  much  as  might  be  supposed, 
or  they  have  been  domesticated  by  gener¬ 
ations  of  confinement  in  cages,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  could  find  food  if  allowed 
o  go  free,  or  if  they  would  have  sense  or 
he  guiding  instinct  to  find  their  way  to  a 
warmer  climate  at  the  approach  of  coll 
veather.  As  a  warm  climate  bird  they 
vould  of  course  perish  failing  to  make 
heir  way  to  their  native  haunts. 

Just  the  other  day  I  noticed  a  birdcage 
suspended  in  a  window  facing  the  street. 
The  cloth  bag,  drawn  up  over  the  cage 
from  the  bottom  and  extending  about 
aalf  way  i  p  the  sides,  was  made  of  some 
hin  material  of  a  green  shade,  which  pl¬ 
owed  the  light  to  filter  through,  and  at 
the  same  time  kept  it  from  being  too  hot 
and  bright.  Primarily  these  bags  are  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  the  bird  from  scattering 
the  seed  and  hulls  out  on  the  floor,  and 
from  splashing  and  spattering  the  water 
over  everything  when  bathing. 

JESSIE  i.  cakp'fnter. 


Gulbransen  Trade  Mark 


Entertains  and  Educates 


NATIONALLY  PRICED 
F*nr  Models.  War  Tax  raid 
White  House  Model  .  .  .  1600 
Country  Seat  Model  .  .  .  535 
Town  House  Model  ...  185 
Suburban  Model  ....  150 


The  Gulbransen 


(c)  1919,  G.-D.  Co. 


^HILDREN  love  the  music  of 
the  Gulbransen.  It  will  keep 
them  quiet  for  hours,  or  give  them 
the  time  of  their  sweet  young  lives. 

All  this  without  any  special  effort 
on  your  part.  Your  favorite  music 
will  appeal  to  them.  Your  taste 
becomes  their  taste.  They  are  edu¬ 
cated  —  painlessly  —  to  appreciate 
good  music. 

To  entertain  little  tots  here  are 
some  Mother  Goose  rhymes  put  to 
music;  the  words  on  the  roll: 

Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper’s  Son 
Sing  a  Song  of  Six  Pence 
Little  Bo  Peep 


Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star 
Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb 
The  Story  Book  Ball 

Also  Game  Song  Rolls  such  as  these: 

London  Bridge 
Round  the  Mulberry  Bu*h 
The  Farmer  in  the  Dell 
The  Monkey  Man 

For  children  learning  to  play  by  hand 
there  ia  a  course  of  thirty-six  Study  Rolls. 
The  child  learns  faster  because  the  roll  is 
always  at  hand  to  “play  it  like  teacher  does.” 
Duet  Rolls  play  one  part,  the  other  to  be 
played  by  hand.  The  easy  key  touch  of  the 
Gulbransen  is  a  great  help  to  little  hands. 

An  understanding  of  finer  music — by 
young  or  old — can  be  gained  through 
Historical  Rolls  and  Story  Rolls.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  composer’s  idea  appears 


on  the  roll  like  the  words  of  a  song.  A  few: 

Cavalleria  Rusticana  Narcissus 

Evening  Star,  from  Tannhauser  Rustle  of  Spring 
Favorite  Strains  from  Faust  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 

The  Gulbransen  dealer  has  these  rolls  for 
you  to  try.  Play  them  on  the  Gulbransen 
yourself  at  his  store.  Let  the  children  play 
to  show  how  easy  the  pedals  work.  No 
effort  at  all.  A  creeping  baby  once  played  the 
Gulbransen,  as  shown  in  the  picture  at  the 
left,  and  gave  us  the  idea  for  our  trade  mark. 

The  Gulbransen  is  the  ideal  player  for  the 
home  with  children.  Easy  to  play,  easy  key¬ 
board  touch — and  playing  it  won’t  hurt  it. 
It  can  even  stand  abuse. 

Our  dealer  shows  the  Baby  at  the  Pedals 
in  his  window  and  newspaper  advertising. 
If  you  do  not  know  him,  write  us  for  his 
address  and  our  catalog. 

GULBRANSEN- DICKINSON  CO. 
815  No.  Sawyer  Avenue,  Chicago 


( Pronounced  Gul-BRAN-sen) 

pTULB  RAN  S  EN 

Player-Piano 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 
-  A  ' 


—  It  Is  pe no- 
■  01  trmtiuc,  Booth' 
lng  and  healing,  and 
1L.  for  all  Old  Boras. 
IlltJ  Bruleea,  or 
Woundi,  Felons,  BolU, 
U  ii ,4a  m  Corns  amt 
(lUmall  Bunions. 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
DO  equal  as 
Liniment. 


Body  V 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  dots 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  hom  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  salety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

allStiffJoints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhlll,  Tex. — "One  b.'ttlo  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  1130.00  paid  in 
doctor's  bills.”  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  $1.75  per  bottle,  bold  by  druggists,  or  lent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  (or  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,!). 


PREVENT 


lightning  from  striking  you  r  prop¬ 
erty  and  destroying  buildings, 
animals,  high-priced  crops  and 
human  life.  There’s  one  sure  way 
to  do  this — at  reasonable  cost. 

Security  Lightning  Rods 
GiveGuaranteed  Protection 

They’ve  been  making  good  for 
more  than  25  years.  Don’t  take 
chances  —  equip  your  buildings 
with  Security  99.8;io  Copper 
Rods — endorsed  by  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
Our  Patented  Security  Water 
Ground  Connection  insures 
permanently  moist  grounding 
under  all  conditions. 

Write  for  free  book— Stop  Lightning  losses 


Security  Lighting  Rod  Co. 

504  Pin*  St.  Burlington,  Wis. 


wouldn’t  buy  her 


clothes  in  New  York,  the  Style 
Center  of  America,  if  she  could? 
But  every  woman  hasn’t  the 
chance  to  go  to  New  York.  So 
New  York  is  brought  to  her.” 

See  Pages  4  to  91  of  “Your  Bargain 
Book.’’  To  flutter  through  these  pages  is 
like  strolling  through  exclusive  Fifth 
Avenue  Shops  without  being  asked  to  buy, 
free  from  jostling  crowds — and  away  from 
high  prices. 

“Your  Bargain  Book”  is  waiting  for 
you.  Send  today.  It’s  FREE. 

Charles  William  Stores 

27S  S*or*»  Buildup  Maw  York  City  "*■ 


All  druggists-  Soapffi,  Uintment  IS  &  50.  Talcu 
Sample  each  free  of  ‘‘Cntlcura,  Dept.  P,  Boston. 


Cuticura 
Promotes 
Hair  Health 

25,  Ointment  25  &  50,  Talcum  25. 


700 
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Two  Ways  to  Spell  a  Good  Thing 

Teacher:  "Spell  Dessert.” 

Bobbie  :  "Is  it  where  the  camels  live?” 

Teachef  (severely) :  "Certainly  not.  It  is  the  best  part  of  dinner.” 
Bobbie :  "Oh,  I  can  spell  that — 


£7  j||j  Z7  j  I  EJ 1 1 

Nobody  knows  better  than  the  children  what  the  best  part  of  dinner 
is,  and  Bobbie  expresses  the  prevailing  conviction  regarding  it. 

Delicious  pure  fruit  flavors,  freshness,  wholesomeness  and  sparkle — 
these  are  famous  Jell-0  qualities. 

And  nothing  to  do  but  add  boiling  water,  cool  and  serve. 

Put  up  in  six  pure  fruit  flavors:  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Lemon, 
Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate. 

Each  in  a  separate  package,  and  sold  two  for  25  cents  at  any  gro¬ 
cer’s  or  any  general  store. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY, 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


HEAT  YOUR  ^ 

I0NE 

Cut  down  your  fuel  bill*.  Avoid  v 

/the  labor  and  annoyance  of  caring  for  a  ^ 
I  number  of  stove*.  Enjoy  the  winter  heat^  ” 
I  and  comfort  of  the  finest 
I  homes.  23  years 


__  our  furnace*  have 

given  continued  satisfaction  in 
["tames,  stores,  schools,  etc.  from  Coast  to  Coast 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  BOTH 
PIPE  AND  PIPELESS  FURNACES 

Ask  for  Catalog 


OHIO 


Begin  To  Save  Money 


Now  is  the  time  to  let  Del  Dane’s  plan 


save  money  for  you  on  Kalamazoo  Ranges,  \^/ 

Furnaces,  Gas 
Ranges.  Kitchen  Kabinets,  Phono- 
traphs.Refrigerators, 

Jreara  Separators. 

Roofing,  Paint  and 
Dther  home  necessities. 

New  Book  Will 
Show  You  How- 
Write  for  It 

Sell  direct  DEL  DANE 
to  users-  -The  qm 
cash  or  stove  Muter* 
easy  pay-  .....  . 

men  ts —unconditional 
guarantee. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  alfrs 
_ Kalamazoo.  Mich. _ j 


a  Kaianvazog 

1  Direct  to  You 


ROLLING  BATH  TUB  HEATER 

The  wonderful  new  Ro-San  pr 
for  homes  without  pi  umbing.  Nothing 
like  it  anywhere.  Equal  in  comfort.  I 
style  and  quality  to  our  famous  Indoor 
Toilet  and  Washstand.  Full  size  met- 
al  tub.whit©  enameled.  Simple  heater  and  12 
crallon  nickeled  water  tank.  Water  heata  | 
quickly.  A  boon  if  you  have  sickness  or 
need  hot  water  quick.day  or  night.  Use  gras.  | 
gasoline  or  kerosene.  No  plumbing  or  ex-  | 
traa .  After  use  tub  closes  up  asrainst  frame,  j 
less  than  3  feet  square.  Covers  heater. 

Rolls  anywhere  easily  .Keep  in  small  closet. 

Bathe  in  comfort— as  often  as  you  like 
— anywhere  in  the  house. 

Write  today  for  particu¬ 
lars  and  pnee. 

ROWE  SANITARY 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

10204  6th  St. 

Detroit,  Mich 


30 
DAYS 
TRIAL  * 


What  Every  Home 
Canner  Should  Have 

One  of  out  II  &  A  HAND  POWER  DOUBLE 
SEAMERS.  The  only  adjustable  Hand  Power 
Double  Searner  built  that  will  seal  all  sizes  of 
sanitary  fruit  and  vegetable  c:insv  Write  for  prices 
and  descriptive  matter  to  Dept.  K. 

HENNINGER  &  AYES  MFG.  CO..  Portland,  Ore. 
Builders  of  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfits  and  Double  Seamers 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.25. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Hess  Dip 

and 

Disinfectant 

Now  is  the  time  to  get 
out  the  sprinkling  can  and 
make  a  liberal  use  of  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant. 
Spring  is  cleaning-up  time. 
Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin¬ 
fectant  is  a  powerful  germ 
destroyer.  It  establishes 
health  conditions.  Use  it 
in  garbage  cans,  sinks, 
drains,  closets,  cesspools, 
all  damp,  foul-smellingand 
disease  breeding  places. 

No  better  way  to  avoid 
comtatrious  diseases.  Use 
it  also  about  the  poultry 
house,  pier  pen  and  stables. 
One  callon  makes  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  disinfectant. 

GUARANTEED 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland.  Ohio 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


Striped  1  oile  and 


Striped  Voile. — In  the  first  illustra¬ 
tion  is  a  rose  and  white  striped  voile 
that  gives  an  excellent  idea  for  Summer 
gowns.  The  plain  two-piece  skirt  nar¬ 
rows  slightly  at  the  hem,  and  has  a  plain 
gathered  tunic  around  back  and  sides. 
This  tunic  is  knee  length  and  is  made 
with  the  stripes  running  around,  instead 
of  up  and  down.  The  plain  waist  has 
loose  sleeves  the  same  width  from  shoul¬ 
der  to  wrist,  with  turn-back  cuffs  having 
the  stripes  running  around.  The  only 
trimming  is  the  separate  vestee.  a  style 
now  very  popular,  and  used  in  different, 
materials  on  all 
sorts  of  gowns. 

It  is  a  straight 
plastron,  cotniug 
up  around  the 
neck  and  fasten¬ 
ing  at  the  back, 
where  it  formed 
a  round  collar. 

It  was  buttoned 
to  the  waist 
down  each  side 
of  the  plastron 
falling  below 
the  narrow  belt 
in  a  little  apron 
p  e  p  1  u  m.  The 
material  w  a  s 
white  organdie, 
tucked  across, 
with  little  in¬ 
sets  of  embroid¬ 
ery  between.  The 
dress  was  sim¬ 
ple  enough  for 
any  wash  mate¬ 
rial,  and  could 
b  e  developed 
very  prettily  in 
striped  gingham 
or  percale. 

Pique,  linen  or 
crash  are  used 
for  separate 
vestees  of  the 
style  shown, 
some  p  re  t  t  y 
styles  noted  be¬ 
ing  of  linen 
crash  with  sim¬ 
ple  colored  em¬ 
broidery  across 
the  bottom  and 
round  the  neck. 

Tax  Tricotine. — The  model  at  the 
right  is  a  very  simple  gown  of  tan  trico¬ 
tine.  one  of  the  knitted  fabrics  now  so 
popular.  It  is  extremely  simple,  merely 
a  plain  waist  with  long  tight  sleeves, 
and  a  two-piece  skirt  slightly  narrowed 
at  the  bottom.  The  dress  was  made  very 
attractive,  however,  by  flat  bands  of  wool 
embroidery,  two  bands  on  the  skirt,  and 
a  band  around  the  round  neck  and  comiug 
down  the  front  of  the  waist,  extending 
about  eight  inches  down  the  center  of  the 
skirt,  concealing  the  placket.  The  sleeves 
were  trimmed 
with  similar 
bands  at  the 
wrist.  This- 
emb  r o i d  e r y 
was  a  conven¬ 
tional  pattern 
of  disks  and 
darning  stitch 
i  u  b  r  own, 
black,  old  rose 
and  old  blue. 

The  d  o  u  b  1  e 
belt  was  a  uar- 
r  o  w  “shoe¬ 
string'’  looped 
at  the  back. 

The  hat  shown 
has  a  high 
crown  of  fold¬ 
ed  silk,  and  an 
odd  little 
square  brim  of 
straw,  with  a 
little  curling 
feather  at  one 
side. 

Basket- 
weave  Trim¬ 
ming. — In  the 
second  picture 
the  figure  at 
the  left  wears 
a  plain  dress 
of  blue  satin 
given  an  ori¬ 
ginal  look  by 
the  use  of  bas¬ 
ket-weave  rib¬ 
bon  pockets. 

The  plain  nar¬ 
row  skirt  has 
a  short  tunic 
at  the  top 
slightly  fuller 
than  the  skirt, 
being  gathered 
at  the  bottom, 
puff.  “  ‘ 

pleat 


Tricotine 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


the  bottom  of  the  tunic 
and  attached  to  the  skirt 
so  that  it  forms  a  scant 
The  front  of  this  tunic  formed  a 
at  each  side,  like  a  panel,  a  large 
square  pocket  being  placed  at  each  side, 
being  attached  under  this  pleat.  The 
pockets  were  made  of  one-inch  ribbon, 
black  and  blue,  woven  together  just  as  a 
child  weaves  paper  mats  at  kindergarten. 
The  plain  round  neck  had  a  little  opening 
in  front,  tied  with  a  black  ribbon  ;  three- 
quarter  length  sleeves  were  rather  loose, 
with  turn-back  cuffs;  the  waist  finished 
with  a  folded  girdle.  This  dress  was 
fastened  invisibly  down  the  left  shoulder 
and  under  the  left  arm.  In  making  such 


a  dress  the  separate  lining  fastens  down 
the  front,  and  the  sleeves  are  set  in  the 
lining,  with  a  facing  extending  beyond 
them,  so  that  the  lining  will  not  show 
when  the  arm  is  moved  about.  The  lining 
and  skirt  are  fastened  together.  The 
waist  is  finished  separately,  the  armholes 
carefully  faced;  it  is  then  put  over  the 
lining  and  attached  at  neck  and  belt. 

The  whole  front,  however,  is  free  from 

the  lining;  the  right  sleeve  passes  through 
the  finished  armhole,  while  at  the  left 
side  back  and  front  are  joined  by  snap 
fasteners  down  the  shoulder,  and  hooks 

under  the  arm. 
The  readymade 

dresses  usually 
have  snap  fas¬ 

teners  under  the 
arm.  tqo.  but 
they  are  very 

hard  to  fasten. 

The  placket  is 

at  the  left  side 
too.  the  tunic 
drapery  being 
attached  to  the 
girdle,  and  hav¬ 
ing  an  invisible 
opening,  the 
skirt  placket  be¬ 
ing  hidden. 

Pink  Calico. 
— A  plain  little 
frock  of  pink- 
spotted  calico  is 
worn  by  the 
figure  in  the 
center.  Spotted 
calico  certainly 
suggests  an  old- 
fashioned  coun¬ 
try  girl’s  dress, 
hut  the  English 
calico  now  fash¬ 
ionable  is  a 
smooth,  fine,  soft 
fabric  more  ex¬ 
pensive  t  h  a  n 
m  a  n  y  voiles. 
The  plain  skirt 
of  this  dress  is 
like  the  satin 
gown  at  the 
left,  having  a 
short  tunic  gath¬ 
ered  into  a 
scant  puff  at 
the  bottom.  The  waist,  cut  in  one  piece 
with  kimono  shoulders,  had  two  tucks 

going  around  it  below  the  arms;  it  was 

fastened  down  the  back.  The  lower  part 
of  this  waist  was  cut  into  sash  ends,  like 
so  many  of  the  surplice  waists ;  these  ends 
were  brought  around  to  the  back  and 
tied,  thus  leaving  folds  at  the  waist  in 
front,  that  took  the  place  of  a  belt.  The 

neck  was  finished  with  a  narrow  pink 

ribbon,  tied  in  a  bow  at  one  side.  The 
sleeves  were  rather  unusual ;  they  were 
of  the  bishop  style,  gathered  at  the  top 

with  an  up¬ 
standing  frill 
where  they 
joined  the  ki¬ 
mono  shoulder 
of  the  waist. 
The  cuff  was 
gathered  into 
a  frill  deeper 
at  the  back 
than  the  front. 
The  hat  shown 
in  this  picture 
is  black  lisere 
with  a  high 
c  r  o  w  n  aud 
poke  brim,  the 
trimming  being 
curled  fancy 
feathers,  n  1  d 
rose  in  color. 

A  Little 
Girl’s  Organ¬ 
die. — The  lit¬ 
tle  girl’s  frock 
at  the  right  is 
a  plain  pleat¬ 
ed  model  of  a 
familiar  type, 
with  some  lit¬ 
tle  differences. 
The  material 
w  a  s  orchid- 
colored  organ¬ 
die.  This  color 
is  very  much 
favored  this 
Spring  for  lit- 
t  1  e  girls’ 
dresses.  The 
sash,  w  h  i  c  h 
slips  under  a 
box  pleat  iu 
front,  is  white 
organdie.  The 
frock  has  collar  and  cuffs  of  the  orchid 
color,  with  over-collar  aud  cuffs  of  white 
organdie,  the  hems  finished  with  briar- 
stitching  in  orchid  color.  The  pleats  of 
the  dress  have  briar  stitching  in  the  same 
color  at  the  top.  to  hold  them  flat.  The 
hat  shown  is  a  Corday  shape  of  white 
silk.  Orchid  color  has  not  been  so  much 
'featured,  before,  in  children’s  clothes. 
There  are  also  many  girls’  dresses  of 
Georgette  and  other  fabrics  in  Victory 
red.  a  vivid  yet  soft  shade,  and  also  pastel 
shades  of  blue. 

Dress  Accessories. — Tucks  run  in 
with  chaiustitch  formed  the  trimming  of 
a  pretty  skirt.  The  chaiustitch  was  done 
(Continued  on  page  70S) 


Satin.  Calico  and  Organdie 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Rainy  Sunday.— Here  it  is  Sunday 
night,  and  such  a  nice  day  we  have  had 
of  it!  Yesterday  it  was  like  Summer  and 
Mrs.  Parson  entertained  callers  on  the 
porch.  The  boys,  among  other  jobs,  took 
away  the  banking  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house — a  sure  sign  of  Spring!  But  the 
Parson  awoke  this  morning  to  the  music 
of  an  old-fashioned  nor’easter.  How  it 
has  blown  and  poured  all  day !  A  little 
time  at  the  ’phone  settled  the  matter  of 
going  off  on  any  missionary  trip  to-day. 
In  fact,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  gotten  the  old  car  out  onto  the  State 
road  at  all.  The  Spring  mud  was  bad 
enough,  but  this  flood  on  top  of  it  was  too 
much. 

Mrs.  Parson  Smiles. — Mrs.  Parson 
wears  a  broad  smile  when  a  flood  or  a 
blizzard  breaks  on  Sunday  morning.  If 
bad  enough,  it  means  the  Parson  will  be 
at  home  and  in  the  house  at  that.  She 
is  always  wanting  him  to  stay  at  home, 
and  ever  dreaming  of  the  time  when  the 
children  get  bigger  and  able  to  help  more 
and  he  will  not  forever  have  to  be  on  the 
go.  Sometimes  the  Parson,  too,  looks  for 
that  time  to  come,  but  he  knows  if  he  did 
stop  swinging  round  the  big  circle  of  his 
friends  he  would  miss  them  dreadfully. 

The  Children. — A  bad  day  for  the 
children  with  this  dreadful  storm !  ‘T 
wish  I  could  bring  over  something  today.’” 
said  the  oldest  boy.  hardly  daring  to  tell 
it,  “but  I  don’t  believe  you  would  want 
me  to.”  The  Parson  caught  on  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  He  wanted  to  bring  over  the  big 
storage  battery  from  the  car.  It  had  just 
been  charged,  too.  But  then,  with  their 
little  motor,  they  would  all  have  such  a 
fine  time  all  day.  And  shouldn't  Sunday 
be  the  very  best  day  of  all  days !  So  the 
Parson  let  them  bring  it  over.  What  a  | 
time  they  had  with  it.  With  their  Meo-  ! 
anno,  they  rigged  up  the  greatest  things. 
They  had  little  trucks  darting,  like  rats, 
about  the  house,  fastened  to  endless  string 
belts.  The  battery  seems  to  be  still  over 
here  in  the  house  and  after  they  are  all 
at  school  tomorrow  it  will  probably  be  up 
to  the  Parson  to  get  it  over  to  the  car 
again  and  connect  it  up  and  have  it  tested 
out  when  again  in  the  city.  But  then, 
what  better  use  could  it  be  put  to? 

A  Quiet  Time. — The  Parson  helped 
about  the  house  in  the  forenoon  and  w<  i 
had  such  a  good  dinner !  Mashed  potatoes 
and  smoked  shoulder  and  friend  onions,  aud 
then  we  just  lay  around  and  sat  around 
and  played  with  Cliarlsie  Boy  all  the 
afternoon.  When  have  we  done  such  a 
thing  before !  And  how  nice  it  seems. 
What  a  shame  we  don’t  have  more  time 
to  love  and  enjoy  our  babies !  We  all 
went  over  to  do  the  chores  together.  One 
would  have  supposed  there  must  be  150 
cows  to  milk  to  see  the  procession  going 
to  the  barn.  But  there  are  three — one 
apiece!  The  Parson  does  not  like  to  see  I 
a  man  sit  in  the  house  and  order  the  boys 
to  go  and  do  the  chores.  He  misses  the 
good  time  we  have  doing  them  together. 
The  cows  must  be  talked  over  and  talked 
to  and  the  baby  calf  and  the  baby  pigs 
must  be  petted  and  scratched.  George 
pounds  up  his  corn  with  a  big  mallet  and 
gets  his  eggs ;  31  tonight,  a  rainy  day ; 
yesterday,  39  from  (>0  hens.  We  have  to 
buy  nothing  for  them  hut  oyster  shells. 

Easy  Suiters. — We  have  many  easy 
suppers  lately.  Tonight  mother  made  a 
cornstarch  pudding  with  whipped  cream, 
and  this,  with  milk  and  bread,  was 
enough.  We  only  had  to  use  seven  sau¬ 
cers  and  spoons  and  seven  glasses.  We 
let  washing  these  go  till  morning.  Quite 
often  we  use  less  dishes  than  that.  We 
just  sit  around  the  coal  fire  and  make 
sandwiches  and  drink  milk,  and  so  there 
are  really  no  dishes  at  all  to  clear  away 
and  do.  It’s  a  job  to  have  a  great  pile  of 
dishes  at  night. 

The  Housework. — When  there  is  a 
pile  of  dishes  at  night  the  Parson  and  the 
boys  try  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  before 
Moms  comes  down  from  putting  the  little 
ones  to  bed.  One  or  two  of  the  little  ones 
are  generally  asleep  before  supper  is  over 
with,  and  they  must  be  tucked  away  for 
the  night.  Mother  lies  down  with  little 
Charlesie  Boy  till  he  is  fast  asleep,  and 
then  for  her  to  have  to  come  down  and 
tackle  a  great  pile  of  dishes  or  even  a 
small  pile  is  too  much. 

Daylight  Saving — While  this  chang¬ 
ing  the  clock  back  may  be  bad  for  farmers 
who  hire  help,  it  is  certainly  a  great  help 
to  many  others.  We  can  do  practically 
all  our  farm  work  after  the  boys  get  home 
from  school  with  this  new  arrangement. 
Such  nice  long  afternoons.  One  of  the 
boys  goes  at  the  chores  when  time,  and 
the  rest  of  us  keep  right  on  with  the  work. 

Of  course  tin1  boys  have  a  drink  of  milk 
and  a  piece  of  bread  before  we  go  out,  and 
such  good  times  as  we  have!  We  have 
no  help  in  the  house,  but  we  get  along 
quite  well.  After  carrying  the  children 
to  school  in  the  morning  and  finishing  up 
the  barn  work,  the  Parson  comes  in  and 
helps  about  the  dinner,  getting  the  veg¬ 
etables  ready.  An  hour’s  boost  right  at 
this  time  seems  to  put  the  housework  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill  for  the  day.  With  so 
many  boys  and  only  one  girl,  it’s  up  to 
the  Parson  and  the  boys  to  help  even  up 
things  in  the  house. 

Making  Butter. — Just  now  we  are 
making  quite  a  lot  of  butter :  last  week 
we  sold  15  lbs.  The  stores  pay  55  cents. 
When  the  cream  is  well  ripened  on  the 


back  of  the  stove  it  takes  it  only  a  few 
minutes  to  come.  Sit  generally  turns  the 
barrel  churn.  Moms  had  a  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  butter  sticking  to  the  print  or 
butter  stamp  till  someone  told  her  what 
to  do.  After  scalding  it  thoroughly  you 
rub  salt  into  it  while  it  is  still  hot  and 


(icorye  and  Jerry  Make  a  Pair 

then  let  cold  water  run  over  it.  After  this 
the  butter  will  not  stick  at  all.  Fold  the 
ends  of  the  butter  paper  and  turn  right 
in  under  the  print,  letting  the  pound  print 
rest  on  them.  This  holds  them  in  place 
and  makes  a  nice-looking  job. 

Wild  Onion. — The  mild  Winter  has 


been  splendid  for  the  wild  onion  crop  up 
in  the  pasture.  There  is  a  big  growth  of 
it.  It  just  about  spoils  the  milk  for 
nearly  a  month,  after  which  there  is  no 
more  taste  of  it.  We  have  to  look  around 
and  buy  a  couple  of  bull  calves  for  fat¬ 
tening  and  let  them  suck  the  cows.  This 
both  sells  the  milk  at  a  fair  price  and 
tickles  the  boys,  as  it  cuts  out  moot  of  the 
milking.  Thore  seems  to  be  no  way  in 
the  world  to  get  rid  of  this  stuff  when  it 
is  scattered  around  among  the  trees  and 
bushes  of  a  pasture. 

Old  Jerry. — In  the  picture  you  see  one 
of  the  boys  holding  a  very  important  and 
valuable  member  of  the  family.  Old  .Ter- 


The  Boy  and  His  Kite 


ry  is  now  about  five  years  old.  aud  orig¬ 
inally  came  from  New  Jersey,  being 
brought  to  Connecticut  in  a  sack  by  a 
back-to-the-lander.  He  weighs  19  lbs.  This 
time  of  year  he  has  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
yard  by  the  brook.  Little  Flossie  came 
in  from  school  the  other  night  scornfully 
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telling  how  some  of  rhe  girls  were  afraid 
ot  the  big  gander.  “I’m  not  afraid  of 
him,  am  I.  ma?”  said  he.  It  wasn’t  live 
minutes  later  before  he  started  for  the 
barn  to  look  for  his  goose's  eggs.  Jerry 
spied  him  in  an  instant,  and  must  have 
heard  his  boast. 

1  hose  Pants. —  He  stole  up  behind  him 
and  without  a  bit  of  warning  grabbed 
him  right  by  the*  seat  of  his  pants.  Crying 
and  screaming,  the  boy  started  for  ’ the 
house  with  his  arms  a-swinging  in  the*  air. 
Jerry  he'd  fight,  with  his  big  wings  Hap¬ 
ping.  The  pants  gave  way  and  Jerry  re¬ 
treated.  It  took  poor  Moms  a  whole  eve¬ 
ning  to  get  that  suit  ready  for  school  the 
next  day.-; 

.  His  Turn. — The  boy  you  see  in  this 
picture  was  much  elated  over  this  affair 
and  said  old  Jerry  would  never  dare  touch 
him.  lie  would  hit  him  with  a  stick.  But 
the"  other  night,  just  as  he  was  getting 
off  to  bed  he  suddenly  began  to  pucker. 
“It  hurts  awful. "Abut  hurts?”  we  all 
cried. ^  “My  leg  hurt.-."  “IIow  did  it  get 
hurt  i  ’  we  asked.  “Old  Jerry  grabbed  me 
as  I  crawled  under  the.  corn  barn  for 
eggs.”  Sure  enough.  thei:e  was  a  great 
black  and  blue  spot  on  his  leg.  “You  must 
keep  that  goose  shut  up.”  was  the  order 
from  Moms,  and  we  all  saw  she  meant 
business. 

That  Poor  IIen. — One  day  a  big 
White  Wyandotte  went,  setting  under  the 
corn  barn.  The  boys  reported  it  at  night 
and  the  Parson  was  delighted.  “We  will 
give  her  goose  eggs.”  said  he.  So  he  fixed 
up  the  nest  and  put  in  the  eggs.  Mamma 
Goosie  was  always  around  looking  after 
her  nest,  and  she  spied  those  eggs  up  in 
that  box.  What  a  fuss  she  did  make! 
Old  Jerry  rushed  up  and  they  held  a  long 
conversation  over  them.  Then  they  went 
off  for  a  swim.  In  due  time  that  kindly 
old  biddie  weut  on  her  nest  to  do  her 
duty.  Jerry  wandered  in  and  found  her 
there.  He  reached  over  and  grabbed  her 
by  the  neck  and  yanked  her  out  of  that 
nest  and  shook  her  till  she  was  dizzy. 

(Continued  on  page  70S) 


Western  Electric 

Power 


and 


Ten  Features  that  Make 
This  Plant  Dependable 

1.  Vacuum  teed  system;  same  as  on  high 
grade  automobiles. 

2.  Air  preheater;  completely  vaporizes  the 
kerosene. 

3.  Pushing  this  switch  down  starts  the 
engine. 

4.  Throttling  governor;  keeps  the  engine 
speed  practically  constant  at  all  loads. 

5.  This  device  automatically  stops  engine 
when  battery  is  fully  charged. 

6.  Moving  this  switch  makes  all  the 
engine  power  available  for  operating 
other  machinery. 

7.  Pulley;  for  operating  other  machinery. 

8.  1500  watt  generator  direct  connected 
to  engine. 

9.  Oil  for  splash-lubricating  system  sup¬ 
plied  here. 

10.  Kerosene  supply  kept  in  this  tank. 

Entire  plant  stands  about  4  L.  feet  high. 
Storage  battery  consists  of  16  cells. 


Light 

A  fine  piece  of 
machinery 

Fine  quality  is  evident  in  every  part 
of  this  Western  Electric  Direct  Con¬ 
nected  Plant.  Its  ten  important 
features  are  outlined  in  this  adver¬ 
tisement. 

If  you  are  any  judge  of 
machinery 

— be  sure  to  read  these  ten  points. 
They  will  mean  much  to  you :  you  will 
want  us  to  tell  you  more  about  them 
and  all  about  several  others  that  make 
this  plant  distinctive  in  many  ways. 

If  you  buy  machinery  solely 
by  name 

— then  consider  that  the  Western 
Electric  Plant  is  guaranteed  by  an 
organization  of  nearly  fifty  years  elec¬ 
trical  experience;  one  with  unlimited 
resources  for  making  you  entirely 
satisfied  long  after  the  sale. 

A  Western  Electric  man  near  you 
will  demonstrate  this  plant  and  ex¬ 
plain  how  easy  it  is  to  have  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  electric  light  and 
the  dollars-and-cents 
help  of  electrical 
power  for  farm  work. 

Write  for  booklet  No. 

RNY  giving  full  details 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

410  South  Clinton  St..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

11th  and  York  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

910  River  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

413  Huron  Road,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

129  Government  Square.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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with  your  norse?” 

Got  a  bad  cut  or  sore?  Gone  lame  on  you? 

But  “what’s  the  matter”  is  not  the  point.  What  are 
ijou  doing  for  it?  Why  don’t  you  use  HANFORD’S  BALSAM  OF 
MYRRH  T  You  ought  to  have  a  bottle  on  hand  all  the  time  anyway. 

Then,  whenever  a  horse  gets  any  kind  of  a  wound,  pour  on  a  little 
of  this  fine  antiseptic  to  cleanse  the  wound  and  to  prevent  any  future 
infection  by  its  forming  a  dirt  and  dust-proof  film  over  the  wound. 

N  Old  sores,  fistula,  wire  cuts,  nail  in  the  foot  and  the  like— you’ll 
V  be  surprised  at  how  quickly  the  worst  of  these  usually  yield  to 
s  treatment  with  Hanford’s  Balsam.  And  as  for  lameness  and  stiff- 
t  ness  and  swellings,  you  can  nearly  always  get  rid  of  them  by 
k  applying  Hanford’s  Balsam,  rubbing  it  in  thoroughly.  Used  by 
y  Breeders  and  Owners  for  over  seventy  years. 

^  That  you  may  know  its  merits  for  yourself,  present  this  advertise- 
^  ment  at  your  dealer’s  and  buy  a  bottle  (in  any  of  three  sizes),  and 

S  Test  It  At  Our  Risk ! 

If  not  completely  satisfied,  take  empty  bottle  to  dealer  and  sret  your 
money  back.  ATo  question*  asked /  J 

Made  only  by 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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^BSORBINE 


STOPS 

_ |  LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,-§ide  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
C~  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  @2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises, Varicose  Veins; 
heal*  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 
or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  {or  10c  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc..  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Bone  Spavin 

No  matter  how  old  the’ease,  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

Fleming’s  Spavin  and 
Ringbone  Paste,  $2  a  Bottle 

One  application  usually  enough.  Intended 
only  for  established  casea  of  Bone  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  Sidebone.  Money  back  if  it  * 
fails.  Write  for  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET 
VETERINARY  ADVISER.  It  is  FREE. 

Cl  TMINC  DDnC  300  Union  Stock  Yards, 
rLCMIHU  DnUui  Chemists,  Chicago,  III 

MINERAL1 


% 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


In  usB 
over 


HEAVES,, 

.COMPOUND 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

j$l  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

|  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  fer descriptive  booklets 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  fourth  Are.,  rittsburg.  Fa 


SO 


MORE 

WORK- 

Less  Lost  Time 


Watch  out  for  sore  shoulders  and  at  once  apply 
North  Star  Wool  Fat.  This  natural  skin  food 
quickly  penetrates  the  flesh,  carrying  nourishment 
which  rebuilds  the  tissues  and  prevents  unsightly 
scars.  Keeps  your  horses  busy  when  most  needed. 

NORTH  STAR 

antiseptic  Compound 

WOOL  FAT 

is  also  a  specific  for  all  foot  troubles,  such  as  Hard  and  Contracted  I  ect, 
Thrush,  Quarter  Crack,  Grease  Heel,  Scratches  and  Corns. 

Always  keep  a  box  in  the  cow  stable,  too.  Use  it  for  Sore  Teats.  Caked 
TJdder,  Cuts,  Bruises,  etc.  It  nourishes  and  protects  injured  tissues. 
-np_  .....  .....  Let  us  send  you  a  liberal  sample  of  North  Star  Wool  Fat 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  free.  Write  for  it  today.  Ask  also  about  Germ-X,  the 

powerful,  non-poisonous  disinfectant.  You  need  both  In  your  dairy. 

NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 

IiOX  C  EAWB15NCB,  MASS. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


A  Case  of  Cowpox 

We  have  a  young  Jersey  cow  with  a 
bad  skin  eruption  which  appeared  four 
weeks  ago  in  a  small  patch  on  the  left 
side ;  has  since  spread  until  entire  side 
is  nearly  covered,  and  is  now  coming  on 
body  under  joints  of  front  legs :  none  on 
udder.  The  sores  are  cup-shaped,  size  ol 
pea.  some  larger ;  do  not  run  together, 
are  moist  without  discharging,  only  as 
cow  licks  them ;  itch  intensely.  Those 
first  appearing  are  dried  up,  leaving  a 
tiny  black  scab ;  hair  on  spot.  gone.  Cow 
has  a  good  warm  stable,  has  been  fed  glu¬ 
ten,  oilmeal  and  grain  twice  a  day,  all  the 
Alfalfa,  clover  hay  and  corn  fodder  she 
will  clean  up  between,  until  one  week  ago, 
when  we  stopped  milking  her ;  due  to 
freshen  in  three  weeks.  Two  weeks  ago 
when  the  trouble  seemed  persistent  tve 
gave  a  full  dose  of  Epsom  salts  and  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  tablespoonful  of  sulphur  for 
three  mornings :  are  using  sulphur  oint¬ 
ment  on  the  sores.  What  is  the  trouble, 
and  can  you  suggest  a  remedy?  L.  E.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  evident  your  cow  is  suffering  from 
a  contagious  disease  known  ns  “cowpox.” 
It  ordinarily  runs  a  harmless  course  and 
is  quite  prevalent  in  large  dairies.  It  is 
not  transmitted  except  by  contact.  The 
virus  obtained  from  the  pustule  of  cowpox 
is  used  in  inoculating  man  against  small¬ 
pox.  It  is  essential  that  a  cow’s  udder  be 
kept  clean  aud  dry  and  if  she  is  approach¬ 
ing  the  end  of  her  lactation  period  it 
would  be  best  to  dry  off  the  cow.  and  or¬ 
dinarily  the  disease  will  check  itself. 
Zinc  ointment  or  lead  ointment  should  be 
generously  applied.  Good  results  have 
been  reported  from  the  use  of  carbolized 
vaseline,  or  iodoform  ointment.  One 
should  be  very  careful  and  thoroughly 
wash  his  hands  after  milking  a  cow  with 
this  disease,  for  it  is  very  apt  to  go 
straight  through  the  herd  unless  checked 
by  some  careful  means.  Keep  the  cow 
on  a  laxative  diet,  thin  the  blood  down 
by  the  use  of  Epsom  salts  and  apply 
zinc  ointment  to  the  udder  aud  teats 
regularly  twice  daily. 


Various  Hog  Questions 

1.  What  is  the  best  mixture  for  pigs, 
six  weeks  old  in  May,  which  are  to  he 
butchered  the  following  November?  They 
are  Berkshires.  2.  May  garbage  take  the 
place  of  tankage?  If  not,  is  there  any 
other  successful  substitute?  3.  How  soon 
after  farrowing  may  sows  be  bred  again? 

Pennsylvania.  ii.  c. 

1.  Assuming  that  your  pigs  were  far¬ 
rowed  about  March  20.  it  would  make 
them  about  six  weeks  old  the  first  of  May, 
and  they  might  be  fed  in  the  following 
manner  until  November,  the  date  estab¬ 
lished  for  butchering.  I  would  feed  the 
’brood  sow  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
her  suckling  period  a  grain  ration  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn,  oats  and 
middlings,  to  which  has  been  added  five 
per  cent  of  digester  tankage.  During  this 
period  she  would  receive  not  more  than 
D/2  lbs.  of  grain  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight  per  day ;  in  other  words,  if  this 
brood  sow  weighed  300  lbs.  she  would  re¬ 
ceive  4Yo  lbs.  of  this  mixture  per  day. 
As  the  pigs  increase  their  demand  for  milk 
I  would  gradually  increase  the  amount  of 
feed  during  the  fourth  or  fifth  week,  until 
at  the  end  of  this  period  the  sow  would 
be  on  full  feed.  She  should  be  given  all 
of  this  mixture  that  she  would  clean  up- 
with  relish  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Personally,  I  prefer  to  put  brood  sows 
nursing  pigs  on  a  self-feeder  when  the 
pigs  are  three  weeks.  old,  as  this  method 
insures  generous  feeding,  anti  I  know  that 
young  pigs  can  be  fed  most  economically 
on  milk  produced  by  brood  sows  during 
the  nursing  period.  For  this  reason  I 
argue  that  a  brood  sow  should  be  forced 
during  her  nursing  period.  I  would  let 
the  pigs  suckle  the  sow  until  they  are 
eight  or  nine  weeks  old.  depending,  of 
course,  upon  the  number,  vigor  and  size 
of  the  pigs  and  the  condition  of  the  dam. 

If  I  used  the  self-feeder  I  would  use 
corn,  oats  and  tankage,  aud.  the  pigs  hav- 
inga  access  to  the  self-feeder,  would  be 
eating  considerable  solid  food  previous  to 
weaning  and  would  not  miss  their  mother 
when  she  was  taken  away.  At  weaning 
time  I  would  put  her  iu  a  dry  yard,  feed 
her  nothing  but  Alfalfa  hay  and  water 
until  her  udders  were  completely  dried  up. 
I  would  continue  the  pigs  ou  the  self- 
feeder  for  10  days  or  two  weeks  after 
weaning,  after  which  I  would  gradually 
reduce  their  grain  ration  as  forage  crops 
came  iuto  use  or  pasture  grass  became 
available.  From  this  date,  say  about  May 
15.  provided  they  had  access  to  forage 
crops,  I  would  limit  them  to  2  lbs.  of 
grain  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  and 
this  grain  mixture  would  be  composed  of 
10  parts  of  hominy  or  corn,  three  parts 
of  oats  and  one  part  of  tankage.  I  would 
continue  this  ration  until  the  pigs  weighed 
about  125  lbs.  Then  I  would  again  grad¬ 
ually  increase  their  ration  for  10  days, 
after  which  I  would  again  install  the  self- 
feeder  and  let  them  have  all  of  the  corn 
and  tankage  that  they  would  eat  until 
they  reached  the  weight  of  250  lbs.,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  slaughtering.  By  utilizing 
the  forage  crops,  which  should  be  oats, 
rape  aud  Sweet  clover,  you  will  have  de- 
( Continued  on  page  704) 
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Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

On  trial.  New,  well 

made,  easy  running, 
easily  cleaned,  per¬ 
fect  skimming  separator.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Different  from 
picture  which  shows  larger  capacity 
machines.  Our  guarantee  protects 
you.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and handsomefree catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 
Western  orders  from  Western  points. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  6075  Balnbrldge,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 

APPLY 

Opltir  Farm  -  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


Hampshire*  of  Qualify  Minding 

Eight  weeks  old  pigs  now  ready.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  back.  M.  D.  PHILLIPS,  North  East,  Pa. 


HORSES 


Kentucky  Jacks  and  Horses 


Big  bone,  Kentucky,  Mammoth  jacks,  Percheron 
mares,  mules,  easy  riding  saddle  horses.  Liberty 
bonds  taken.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

The  Cook  Farms,  -  Lexington,  Ky. 


Shetland  PoniesiS^  MIL 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


50  Head  Shetland  ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 

new  price  list.  THE  SHENANGO  PONT  FARMS.  Oept.  0,  Espyville,  Pa 


|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 


Walgrove  Herd  Shorthorns 

OVER  60  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders'  Sale,  Erie,  Pa..  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  jn'iced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos. -old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonviile,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-A  Few  Fine  Grade  Toggenburg  Kids 

Bucks,  $10;  Does,  $15.  CHAS.  P.  LEAKE,  Newfield,  N’.Y. 


SWINE 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White 

for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  fi 
mos.  old,  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Reg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  EDWARD  W  ALTER. 
Dept.  R,  Ilox  lit!.  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


Yorkshire  PIGS 

Foundation  stock  from  heayy  feeding  strain.  Growthy,  vig¬ 
orous,  smooth  pigs  from  mature,  prolific,  pasture  fed  sows. 
Our  colls  go  into  sausage.  You  get  the  best. 

Well-known  herd  of  established  breeders. 

H.  C.  BARTON  SO.  AMHERST,  MASS. 


MuleFoots'$3o,s 

registered,  weigh  100  lbs.  Weanlings.  $13;  three, 
any  sex,  »35.  Glenwood  Farm,  Randall.  N.  Y. 


TAMWORTlfaJ  HAMPSHfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 

It.  1  \\  iiiHtoii-Snleiu,  N.  C. 


ForSale— Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,,  .  Farntdale,  Ohio 


DIGS— Reg.  Berkshires  and  Chester  While  and  Berkshire 
■  cross.  SIO  to  #15  each.  Longfellow  strain. 
Some  very  fine  breeding.  Circular  free.  Beady  for 
delivery  first  weok  in  April.  Satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  R.  W.  WAGNER,  Box  222N,  East  Northporl,  L.  I 


Reg  0.1.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs  tStr? 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS  Qo odSb ro e d hfg 

Prices  right.  C.  I.  8  W  A  Y  Z  E,  Ludlow vllle,  N.Y. 


Reg.O.I.C.&G.W.  Pigs  Kst^Ia&facSonli^ 

safe  delivery  guaranteed.  JOHN  l.  VAN  HORN,  Tror.  ir»4.  Co..  Pa 


Registered  Poland  Chinas SKS 

boars  from  dams  that  w«igh  to  800.  Pigs,  Sows  and  Don  1*8 
for  Service.  R  HOWELL,  Jb,,  Scottsbuhg,  Virginia 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


703 


The  Butting  Ram 

Tu  regard  to  t he  butting  ram,  I  have 
hoard  of  a  chain  to  drag  in  reach  of  his 
hind  foot,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  S.  P. 

A.  I  will  say  that  it  was  attached  to 
a  strap  around  the  neck  instead  of  to  a 
ring  in  the  nose,  which  I  would  think 
very  cruel,  and  that  it  would  interfere 
very  much  with  eating.  I  think  that  few 
of  us  have  time  to  play  with  the  rams  as 
does  Mr.  Ormsbee.  and  I  think  that  he 
would  find  a  good  ram  of  the  mutton 
breeds  a  rather  heavy  waltzing  partner 
or  wheelbarrow.  In  another  place  I  see 
the  advice  about  making  them  afraid  of 
you.  That  method  may  be  necessary 
sometimes,  but  the  rams  that  become  but¬ 
ters  are  generally  tame  ones,  and  if  you 
make  them  afraid  to  be  near  you  they 
are  apt  when  they  do  come  from  a  greater 
distance  to  come  with  much  more  force. 
I  let  them  stay  around  me.  but  make 
children  stay  away  from  them.  By  keep¬ 
ing  the  “eye  in  the  back  of  my  head”  on 
them  (and  I  don’t  fear  them  in  front), 
when  I  see  any  hostile  demonstration  I 
take  them  under  the  chin  with  my  heel, 
so  that  they  generally  leant  when  I  raise 
mj  hand,  with  g  warning  voice  to  desist 
or  come  up  more  quietly.  a.  s.  w. 

Winchester,  Va. 


BERKSHIRES 


SWINE 


Thoroughbred  Duroc-Jerseys 


GUERNSEYS 


THE  RED  HOG 

JOHN  A.  MacGOVERN,  Supt-. 


Late  Fall  Boar  and  Sot*> 
Figs,  bred  sows  to  furrow 
in  May  and  June;  al«o 
service  boars. 

Send  for  descriptive 
prices  and  catalog 

Write  for  valuable  book 
on  Hog  Management,  free 
daring  month  of  April. 

ENFIELD  FARMS 

ENFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Sows  coming  in  second  litter  SI  00  each. 
Service  boars  Sired  by  Grand  Champion, 
200  lbs..  $65  each. 

Orders  note  hooked  for  Spring  litters. 
MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


nilDflO  ICDCCVC  correct  type  and 
UUrtUU  U  C  II  O  C  I  O  QUALITY  above  all 

Service  boars  and  bred  sows.  Now  booking  orders 
for  Baby  Thirocs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  sale. 
We  also  offer  the  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas.  Sla  t 
yonr  herds  from  the  finest  nnd  largest  herds  in  thee  ist. 

Fairhope  Farms.  Box  R,  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Booking  orders 

for  5  to  6  week’s  old  pigs  to  be  shipped  after  April  15th  at 
SI  5  each,  or  4  for  S50  Can  furnish  Boar  Pigs  not  akin. 

F.  B.  CRAWFORD  NORTH  EAST.  PA. 


Reg.  Duroc  and  Collins  Strain  of  Jersey  Reds 


KARL  n  SHINER. 


Six  weeks  old  pigs. 

The  Den  Moor  Farm. 


TOWANDA,  PA. 


SI  VSYSIlit:  II n ror,.  Service  boars  from  our  April  litters.  A 
few  gilt-  ami  boars  from  our  Full  litters.  Hooking  orders 
from  this  Spring's  litters.  J.  E.  »m  ALSTYNE.  Kinderbook,  M.T 


Diirnn  Dirro  $30  pr.  Pod.  fier  i  recorded.  6ftc.  extra  each 
uuroengs  pig.  SERENO  WEEKS.  De  Graff,  Ohio 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Fall  Boars,  8-40  each,  Spring  pigs  from  Biglitters, 
ami  Big  Sows,  820  each  at  8  weeks.  Free  registra¬ 
tion  in  W.  Record.  Order  now  for  an  early  choice. 

Victor  Farms.  Bellvale,  New  York 


Reg.  Chester  "Whites 

Service  Boars.  Bred  gilts  and  August  pigs. 

A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  -  Heuveltou,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  100  PigsSHESTER  WHITES 

Six  weeks  old. 

HOUSE  ItKOS., 


AND  BKKKSHIRKS 

80  each,  ready  to  ship. 

New  Albany,  Pa. 


Reg.  Ouroc-dersey  and  Hampshire  IPigS 

Mar.  farrowed.  SISeacii.  One  yearling  1  >utch  Belt¬ 
ed  Bull,  Keg..  SI 25.  J  G  SCHILLING.  Sfockbridge.  Mass. 


BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


Sows  bred  to  farrow  April  and 
May  all  sold.  We  offer  ten  sows 
bred  to  farrow  in  June  and  July. 
They  carry  pigs  by  our  great 
English  boar 

Epochal  ol  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 


We  offer  20  August  and  Sept¬ 
ember  open  sows,  also  10  Fall 
boars  ready  for  service. 

We  have  100  Spring  pigs  sired  by 

Handsome  Robin  3rd  No.  222512 


and 

Superior  of  Stone  Farm  2d  No.  255848 


One  makes  no  mistake  in  buying 
these  pigs  when  two  months  old. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Get  Guernseys 

Bure  bred  Guernseys  produce  large  quantities  of 
milk  that  contains  25  per  cent  more  food  value  than 
ordinary  milk,  and  they  transmit  this  ability  to 
their  offspring.  This  if  why  Guernsey  breeders  sell 
their  stock  for  big  prices.  Start  breeding  Guernseys 
now  and  receive  more  money  for  your  work.  Send 
for  our  free  booklet,  “  The  Story  of  the  Guernsey.” 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


]|C 


HOLSTEINS 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Our  customers  write  our  advts.  Letter  from 
Frederick  Driver,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  "Theboar 
sires  Utters  large  in  number  and  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous  at  birth.”  Send  for  list  of  sows  bred  for 
April  and  May. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N  Y. 


Champion  Berkshires 

We  breed  the  I  irire  size  prolific  Berkshire  the  kind 
w  iili  big  bone,  broad,  thick  bucks,  long  deep  thick 
bams.  XV  rite  for  circular  show  ing  photographs  of 
our  prize-winning  boars,  sow  s  and  barrows.  We  oi¬ 
ler  fall  and  summer  pigs  botlis-xes,  boars  ready  for 
service  and  hows  bred  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 

HOOIJ  FARM  -  Lowell,  Mass. 


I  = 


GUERNSEY 
BULL  CALVES 

Herd  sire  is  LANGWATER  RECLUSE. 
Son  of  Langwater  Fashion  who  sired 
I.angwater  Phyllis  leading  two-year-old. 

EDGERTON  FARM.  Bennington.  N.  H. 


Chilmark  Farm  Guernseys 

An  exceptionally  fine  seven  months  old 
Bull  Calf  for  sale.  Good  every  way.  Bred 
for  steady  production.  Write  for  full 
information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS.  Supt ,  Ossining.  N.  Y. 


Butter 
Tests 


by  Agricultural  Societies  begun  in  r886. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1897,  competitive 
tests  between  Holsteins  and  Jerseys  were 
made  on  73  different  occasions,  resulting  in  an 
excess  of  production  of  the  Holsteins  of  23^ 
over  the  Jerseys;  an  average  per  day  of  1.992 
lbs.  for  the  Holstein  and  1.614  for  the  Jersey. 
If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  b  o  o  k  1  e  t  s— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,VL 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Our  February  1st  “ Sales  List”  of  Registered  bulls  is 
ready  to  be  sent  you  for  the  asking.  List  includes 
15  bulls  of  various  ages.  Priced  reasonable,  as  we 
need  the  room  for  our  spring  calves.  Entire  herd 
has  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  S.  B.  A.  I. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset,  Mass, 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

110  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  ealve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  £ans  Bidk.,2cortiand.a  n"V. 


IStannox  Farm 

I  May  Rose  Guernseys 

■  Offers  some  well  tired  hull  calves  out  of  \.R. 
;  dams.  Pedigrees  ami  prices  sent  on  i (-quest. 

■  j  P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Hoiiiston.  Mass. 


HOLSTEINS 

%  Holstein  calves,  either  sex, 
$20  to  $25  each,  express 
paid,  in  lots  of  5. 

35  high  grade  cows  and  hei¬ 
fers  fresh  and  close  springer. 

25  registered  cows  and  heifers 
due  in  March. 

1  5  registered  bulls. 

15  registered  heifers  bred  P> 
freshen  in  Fall  and  ready  to 
breed  at  very  low  prices. 

JOHN  C.  REACAN,  Tully,  N  V. 


THORNCROFT 

BERKSHIRES 

Exceptionally  good  Mareli  nnd  early  April 
registered  sow  and  boar  pigs  by  llighwood 
Model  71,  out  of  large,  prolific,  well-bred  sows. 
ORDER  NOW.  Price.  $35  each  at  6-8  weeks  old. 

I.  R.  THORNDIKE,  Soathboro,  Mass. 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Next  Public  Sale,  October  25th,  1919 

Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  boars  ready  for 
service  and  30  open  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow. 
No  hogs  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  privatesale. 

C.  H.  CARTER.  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

From  A.  R.  daughters  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene.  Malin- 
da  Glenwood,  and  Gov.  of  Stanford.  Prices  l  ight. 

WEBB  FARMS,  -  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  ami  grace  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST.  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  hull  calves  from  3  to  12  inns, 
old.  A.  K.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
bioad  bucks  and  E  X  T  R  A  II  KAV  V  II  A  XI  is. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowaand  p*gs 

H.  M.  TERW1LLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farai.Webster,  Mass. 


Thoroughbred  Guernsey  Bull  For  Sale 

of  tiie  Glenwood  breed.  Two  years  old  March  3  1919. 

Cl.AKEM'E  HILLMAN.  Marlton,  >.  J. 

Sunnyside  Guernseys  Re,r-st?redbuUcalTes- 


J.  E.  van  ALSTYNE, 


bred  for  production. 
Kindkkhook,  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 


ALB  AM  O  N  T 


Registered  Berkshires 

We  offer  extra  tine  spring  and  summer  pigs,  both 
sexes,  at  very  attractive  prices.  These  are  mostly  by 
Aibamont  Duke,  an  outstanding  son  of  Successors 
Double  208932.  and  out  of  daughters  of  Successors 
Duke  10th.  a  great  prize-winning  son  of  Lord  Pre 
tutors  Successor  161500.  Write  for  price  list  and  pedi¬ 
grees.  We  offer  the  1917  tlrst  prize  International 
Shropshire  ram  at  an  attractive  price. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Type  Reg.  Berkshires 

Will  sell  gome  excellent  Boars,  9  weeks  old,  by 
Whitguern  1’iemiqr,  at  815  each. 

JAMES  MITCHELL.  Jr-  R.  F.  D  No.  1.  Consholtocken.  Pa. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

We  have  some  excellent  registered  bred  sows  due 
now.  We  are  taking  orders  for  pigs.,  920.00  up. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

LOCUS?  LOIMJE  FAltM.  G.  W.  Kuchler,  In  (Irsngevllto,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

Service  Boars.  20  Tried  sows  and  gilts  bred  for 
early  spring  farrow.  Open  gilts.  Pigs  all  ages, 
both  sexes.  Write  for  list  or  come  and  seethem. 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

28,618  lbs.  Milk.  1.069  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  eows.  18,276  lbs.  Milk,  860  lbs.  But  ter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows  65}  SI  00 
eaeh.  Females,  $200  each  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM.  -  Narberth,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calve.-, 
either  -ex.  S20  to  S25  each.  K.  H.  WOOD.  Cortland,  New  York 

30  Head  of  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

some  fresh  ami  balance  soon  to  farrow.  To  any  one 
who  desires  Choice,  young  and  we  I  i  bred  stock  it  u  i  1 
pay  you  to  »  l  ite  for  Prices.  I).  H.  FL'M.F.U  &  SON,  Seio.  \.Y. 

For  Sale-Six  Holstein  HEIFERS 

three  years  old.  Some  are  in  and  others  about  to 
come  in.  Good  stock.  Apply  JOHN  F.WILKEN9, 
Peekskill,  New  York.  Telephone, Peekskill  Sl-F-4. 

High  Grade  Holstein  Calves  anywi",^:  Sh\vrhe 

for  jirices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  FRANK  GAMEL  PINE  GROVE  FARM.  Locke.  N.  T. 

Hiffhpr  fllacc  For  $200,  a  Holstein  bull  calf.  av.  30  lbs. 
iiiguci  uiaoo  for  dam  mid  sire's  dam.  Breed  them  la  t¬ 
ter.  Write  for  pedigree.  I’l.OYERliALE  FA  KM,  Charlotte,  N  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntffof 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanou  N  Y 

30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  New  -Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

~  JERSEYS 


[ 


DOGS 


H.  GRIMSHAW, 


North  East.  Pa. 


CatRockFarm  Berkshires 

We  have  a  largo  number  of  extra  tine  open  and  bred 
gilts,  duo  to  farrow  this  spring  and  early  summer.  Boars 
ready  for  service  ami  a  large  number  of  boar  nnd  sow 
pigs.  10  week,  to  three  and  four  months  old.  All  large 
stock  immuned  from  cholera.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood.  Mass. 

Epochal  Berkshire 

Spring  pigs.  Selected  stock  for  breeders  at  815 
eaeh  8  weeks  old.  Either  sex.  Also  fall  gilts  and  ser¬ 
vice  boars.  MIDDLEBR00K  FARM,  Allcnhursl.  N.  J. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Order  your  8-weeks-old  pigs  now. 

N.  H.  ROYCE,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Binghamton.  N  Y. 

Reg.  Berkshire  Service  Boars  For  Sale  liS 

The  long,  deep,  smooth  kind,  ready  for  service. 

W00D8URN  HALL  FARM.  F.W.SILCQCK.  Supt..  8.  D.  Na.  3,  Newburgh.N.T. 


BERKSHIRES 


Berkshires  25  ,Vfoo"L-h0we‘,ksold  Kith,r 


<1.0  V  Kit  D  A  L1C  FA  KM. 


Trios  not  akin. 
Cha.-lutte.  N.  Y. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  gilt*  I  am  offering  are  bred  to  Syinbo- 
toer  s  Superb.  254;i36  and  I)m  e's  Champion  22d, 
24625-1.  for  late  March  and  April  farrow  Three  June, 
1918,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer’s  Star  Master, 
No.  165723.  Sow.  Send  for  Historic  pedigrees  and 
price.  J.  K.  WAT  SO  N,  Marbletlule,  Conn. 

Spring  Side 

Farm 

Four  nicely  marked  sow  pigs,  C  mos. old,  835  each, 
or  8133  tor  the  lot.  Registered  and  transferred. 

TERPENING  &YELVERTON,Mgrs.,  Farris  Lana,  Poughknpsie.N.Y. 

Registered  Berkshires 

Spring  Pigs— Excellent  individuals 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  prices  reasonable 

ANDERSON  &  BEREK,  Fishkill.JLY. 

TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

Picador  both  sexes  and  all  ai;es.  Good  breeding. 
_ v Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  Smtthville  Flats,  N  Y. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

_ 'bffs  Both  Sexes— High  Quality.  Reasonable  Prices. 

POWET  Xi  CREEK  FARMS.  Mnvs  Landing.  N.  .T 


5*  _ 

America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t*  any  address  by 
tb*  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


“"JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  ITC  Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

“QUALITY”- 

si  JERSEY  BULL 

one  year  obi.  solid  color,  a  beauty  in  quality: 
six  nearest  dams  in  Register  of  Merit,  averaging 
10.5i8.5  lbs.  milk,  testing  691  lbs.  11  oz.  butter 
bo*  fat.  Can  you  beat  it?  Address, 

E-  w.  MOSHER.  AURORA.  N.  Y. 


AiredaleT  err  iers 

WANTED 

Young,  grown  or  whole  litter.  Must  be  thorough¬ 
bred.  healthy,  reasonable.  Send  full  particulars 
with  price  to  C.  D.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Airedales  and  Collies  o7“aef  i 

pups,  grown  <iogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list.  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

^Airedale  TPups  For  Sale 

two  monthsolii;  thoroughbred.  Also  registered  male,  ten 
ntoa.  old;  female,  six  mos.  FRISK  1*.  1IK.UI.  imtuU,  ft.  V. 

COLLIE  and  SHEPHERD  Puppies 

Males,  females,  and  spayed  females.  Witte  for  catalog. 
My  price*  are  reasonable.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDEIt,  Telford,  Fa. 

Scotch  Collie  Puppies,  Sio 

1  mature  Collie,  $25.  Jas.  E  van  Alstyne,  Kinderhu.it  N.Y. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE  Heifers  served  to  come  in  this  summer, 
and  calves  both  sexes.  Write  Charles  G.  Foster, 
P.  0.  Box  173.  Morristown,  Morris  Uo.f  X.  J. 

For  Sale-Jersey  Bull  lyo-  'I’ll 

«.  i  ^  r  i  1o4iS<.  1  hree  Years  Old. 
Sire  Lucky  Farce  s  Brother,  12J823.  Dam.  Rachel’s 
Golden  Crony,  312583.  E.  W.  THOMPSON.  Factoryville,  Pa. 

For  Sale  Two  Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

one  from  tested  cow  and  both  from  Register  of  Merit 

sue.  <«  EO«  L.  I-  1. 11  K  IS  A  SON,  Atwuters,  New  York 

n 


M!SCELLANEOUS 


For  Sale:  3  REGISTERED 
Yearling  ANGUS  BULLS 

1  Queen  Mother,  1  Blackbird,  1  Blackcap.  These 
Bulls  are  the  profitable  kind  and  PRICED  RIGHT. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DFnT. 

DELAWARE  COLLEGE  NEWARK,  DELAWARE 

For  Sale-Two  High  Grade  Toggenburg  Does 

1  and  3  yrs.  old;  845  takes  both.  Quick  sale.  Si  am  pi 
tor  reply.  Joint  K. Morrison, Grottoes, Virginia 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Waffs 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


1 


Koxhouii<i  Pttps.  Waff-ci  Strain. Field  Somers  Conn  JSt 
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Ordinary  Veedol 
Oil  after  use 
after  use 

Showing  sediment 
formed  after  500 
miles  of  running 


Out  of  oil  again 


Feuy  motorists  realize  that  half  of  ordinary 
oil  is  wasted  by  excessive  evaporation 


OUT  OP  OIL ! 

Yet  you  started 
with  a  full  supply 
— more  than  enough, 
you  felt  sure,  to  bring 
you  safely  home  again. 

If  you  take  the  cap 
off  the  oil  filler  you 
will  see  the  oil  evap¬ 
orating  in  a  thin 
cloud  of  smoke.  The 
intense  heat  of  the 
engine — 200°  F.  to 
1 000 °  F.  — causes  or¬ 
dinary  oil  to  evap¬ 
orate  rapidly. 

How  to  prevent  watte 

Only  an  oil  that  resists  heat  will  prevent 
rapid  evaporation  and  waste.  In  labor¬ 
atory  tests,  as  well  as  in  road  tests,  some 
oils  make  a  very  poor  showing,  their  losses 
by  evaporation  running  twice  as  high  as 
Veedol,  the  lubricant  that  resists  heat.  The 
average  loss  in  ordinary  oils  is  40%  more 
than  in  Veedol.  When  measured  by  the 
number  of  miles  per  gallon,  Veedol  is  more 
economical  than  ordinary  oil,  because  of 
this  reduction  of  evaporation. 

Ordinary  oil  not  only  evaporates  rapidly, 
but  also  breaks  down  under  the  heat  of 
the  engine,  forming  a  large  part  of  its  bulk 
in  black  sediment  which  has  no  lubricat¬ 
ing  value. 


Sediment  crowds  out  the 
good  oil  on  the  metal -to- 
metal  surfaces  and  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  efficiently 
lubricating  the  fast  mov¬ 
ing  parts.  Loose  bearing® 
are  almost  always  the  re¬ 
sult  of  using  poor  oil. 
Engine  knocks,  broken 
connecting  rods,  scored 
cylinders,  slapping  pistons 
are  an  inevitable  result. 

After  years  of  experimentation,  Veedol 
engineers  evolved  a  new  method  of  refin¬ 
ing  by  which  a  lubricant  is  produced  which 
resists  heat.  This — the  famous  Faulkner 
process — is  used  exclusively  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Veedol,  the  scientific  lubricant. 

How  Veedol,  the  scientific  lubricant,  re¬ 
duces  the  formation  of  sediment  by  86%  is 
shown  by  the  two  bottles  illustrated  above. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  or  can  get  it  for  you.  If 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  for  the  name  of  the 
nearest  Veedol  dealer.  Enclose  10c  for  copy  of  the 
100-page  Veedol  book,  which  describes  internal 
combustion  engines  and  their  lubrication.  It  will 
save  you  many  dollars  and  help  you  to  keep  you» 
car  running  at  minimum  cost. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Veedol  Department 

638  Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York 

Branchesordistribu  tors  in  all  principa  1 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Our  Country  Needs 
Livestock  and  Poultry 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

for 

FARM  SANITATION 

will  keep  Livestock  and 
Poultry  healthy. 


KRESO  DIP  NO.  1 

EASY  TO  USE. 

EFFICIENT.  ECONOMICAL. 

Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice  and  Mites; 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Common  Skin  Diseases. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 
ON  POULTRY  AND  LIVESTOCK. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


SO  O  Buys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2%, 

All  Light  running,  easy  cleaning, 

closo  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLV  . 

Separators  are  guaranteed  m  life-tinie^3^| 

against  defects  in  material  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  all  sold  on 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their 
own  cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  ' 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  thi* 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  Naw-  Yorker 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

£t  THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


Most  world’s  records  are  things  to 
read  about  only.  The  United  States 
Cream  Separator  is  the  one  exception. 


You  can  make  a  world* s  record  every  day 
close  skimming  by  using  the  world's 
record  cream  separator. 

Besides  this  the  United  States  Disc 
Separator  has  constantly  introduced 
new  mechanical  achievements  that  mean 
easy  cleaning,  easy  running  and  long  life. 
Seven  exclusive  patents  on  such  refine¬ 
ments  have  been  granted  within  two 
years. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Chicago  Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City 

U.  S.  Farm  Lighting  Plants  and  Engines 

Ir  Watch  | /our  newspaper  for  this  advertisement  telling  where  you  can  set  the 

United  states  Separator. 

^7..a=ag. 


m 


Agents  and  dealers  wanted  in  some  localities. 
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April  19,  1919 
Various  Hog  Questions 

(Continued  from  page  702) 

veloped  a  frame  that  can  be  easily  cov¬ 
ered  with  flesh  when  the  grain  ration  is 
increased,  you  will  have  established  a 
healthy  pig  with  an  engaging  appetite, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  flesh,  being  put  ou 
rapidly,  will  be  firm  and  palatable. 

2.  Garbage  cannot  take  the  place  of 
tankage  in  a  grain  ration,  although  it  will 
supply  considerable  protein  to  supple¬ 
ment  a  purely  corn  ration.  If  you  cannot 
secure  the  tankage,  oiltneal  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted.  Ten  pounds  of  oilmeal  is  equiv¬ 
alent  in  feeding  value  to  about  0  lbs.  of 
tankage. 

3.  If  you  desire  to  raise  two  litters  of 
pigs  a  year,  then  it  would  be  prudent  to 
wean  the  pigs  at  au  earlier  age;  say  when 
they  are  seven  or  eight  weeks  old.  Dry 
up  the  sow,  and  she  may  be  mated  agaiu 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  pigs  are 
weaned.  I  prefer  to  have  the  brood  sows 
farrow  iu  March  and  September. 


An  Example  of  Milk  Costs 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  no  milk 
strike  is  ou  at  the  present  time,  the  dairy¬ 
men  will  figure  up  their  bank  account  and 
see  if  they  cau  find  the  enormous  profits 
that  milk  dealers,  city  fathers  and  a  large 
share  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York  gave  the  farmers  credit  for  making 
from  the  high  prices  of  milk  rhe  past 
Winter.  As  the  fifth  Liberty  loan  will 
be  on  very  soon  it  will  be  a  good  place  to 
invest  the  said  profits.  We  hear  much 
said  about  profiteering  in  many  lines  of 
business.  The  dairymen  have  been 
charged  with  everything,  but  it  slips  off 
like  water  on  a  duck's  back.  Do  you 
really  think  the  farmers  are  profiteers? 
We  often  see  statements  of  the  amount 
some  farmers  have  turned  off  their  farms. 
Just  wait  and  see  them  buy  the  bonds. 
Now  we  have  the  Borden's  statement  that 
they  paid  out  $70,000  to  the  farmers  for 
milk.  We  want  to  know  where  this 
money  goes  to  and  who  gets  it.  Does  the 
farmer  get  his  share  of  this  amount? 

Some  of  the  big  corporations  that  buy 
milk  control  the  feed  business.  With 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  milk,  up  goes 
the  price  of  feed,  two  points  to  one.  Then 
again,  dealers  watch  each  other.  One 
dealer  who  had  lowered  the  price  on  cer¬ 
tain  lines  of  feed  received  a  telephone  call : 
“You  are  a  fool  for  selling  feed  at.  that 
price.  You  can  just  as  well  get  the  price 
we  are  getting  as  sell  it  for  less.”  And  so 
it  goes.  The  Dairymen's  League  is  trying 
to  get  the  cost  of  milk  for  the  farmers, 
but  where  are  the  profits  that  every  busi¬ 
ness  firm  must  get  above  cost  or  they  will 
go  up  the  flume?  How  long  can  the 
dairymen  stay  iu  the  business  with  the 
present  price  of  feed?  Many  of  them 
have  stopped  making  Winter  milk,  and 
only  milk  cows  iu  the  Summer.  What 
will  city  people  do  then?  Auction  sales 
of  cows  are  on  every  side.  The  high  cost 
of  labor  and  the  scarcity  of  help  on  the 
farms  will  have  its  effect  on  the  milk 
business  in  the  near  future.  We  want 
Hoover  to  take  charge  of  the  feed  busness, 
and  let  him  say  how  much  profit  the 
grain  sharks  shall  have.  The  Warren 
formula  on  the  cost  of  milk  and  how  it  is 
determined  has  been  thoroughly  consid- 
|  ered.  Let  us  get  right  down  to  cost  of 
milk  at  present  prices. 

By  the  sudden  death  of  a  tenant  I 
took  charge  of  and  milked  32  cows  from 
January  1(5  to  March  1.  .74  days.  These 
cows  were  grade  Holsteins.  one-third 
strippers,  some  farrow,  balance  fresh 
since  last  Fall.  An  accurate  account  was 
kept  of  the  cost  of  feed  and  help  during 
this  time.  The  cows  were  fed  a  grain 
ration  of  four  quarts  twice  a  day  consist¬ 
ing  of  gluten,  middlings,  ground  oats, 
hominy  and  oilmeal,  at  $3.25  per  100  lbs., 
with  plenty  of  early-cut  hay. 

The  following  was  the  milk  yield  : 

January.  10  days — 


9.121  lbs.  at  $4.23 . 

Februarv.  28  days— 

19.107  lbs.  at  $3.76 . 

$385.40 

718.10 

Test  of  this  milk.  3.75. 

One  veal  calf  sold . 

$1,103.50 

25.32 

Value  of  manure . 

$1,128.82 

54.00 

$1,182.82 

The  cows  were  fed  as  follows 

: 

Niue  tons  feed  at  $3.25  per  100. 
Amount  paid  for  hired  help.  .  .  .  , 

$585.54 
.  217.50 

Hay  fed.  20  lbs.  each  54  days.  11 
tons  at  $20 . 

$803.04 

340.00 

Cost  of  board,  three  men . , 

$1,143.04 

75.00 

Delivery  of  milk 


$1,218.04 

5.40 


Loss.  $40.02. 
Chenango  C'o..  N.  Y. 


$1,223,44 

W.  S.  PECK. 


“This  stenographer  you  sent  me  don’t 
know  nothing  about  punctuation  or  noth¬ 
ing.”  “Well.  sir.  it's  this  way,”  explained 
the  business  school  proprietor.  “I  in¬ 
ferred  from  your  conversation  that  you 
didn't  know  much  about  those  things  your¬ 
self.  so  I  took  a  ckauce.” — Louisville 
I  Courier- Journal. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


A  Business  Record  Cow 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  my  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  (see  below),  and  thought  the 
following  record  of  her  would  be  of  inter¬ 
est.  Before  the  war  she  was  simply  a 
family  cow,  but  since  then  she  has  done 
her  bit,  and  during  her  milking  period 
last  season  eight  families  besides  our  own 
were  supplied  daily  with  milk,  and  there 
still  being  a  surplus  of  milk  for  part  of 
the  milking  period,  the  young  chicks  and 
pigs  received  this.  The  milk  sold  for  14 
cents  a  quart,  delivered,  and  she  showed 
a  profit  of  .$240  over  and  above  grain 
cost  for  the  year.  The  milk  consumed  at 
home  was  not  taken  account  of  in  money, 
but.  was  taken  in  pay  for  the  labor  of  at¬ 
tending  cow,  and  the  manure  to  her  credit 
was  balanced  by  the  hay  she  consumed. 
She  freshened  February  1,  1919,  and  is 
now.  supplying  nine  families  besides  our 
own,  and  a  small  surplus  to  the  milkman, 
and  over  100  chicks  also  depend  upon  her 
for  a  quart  of  sour  milk  daily.  This  cow 
is  in  her  eighth  year,  and  from  an  imiiort- 


Tollman  Sweets.  Would  the  hogs  do  well 
enough  on  this  acre  without  sowing  a 
crop?  I  may  have  a  few  pigs  also  in  it. 
but  I  do  not  plan  to  keep  anything  but 
the  sows  and  my  one  pig  for  pork.  ' 

New  Jersey.  i.  b.  m. 

I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  hogs  to  eat  rape.  However,  there 
are  many  advantages  in  seeding  a  variety 
of  forage  crops ;  for  instance,  oats,  Dwarf 
Essex  rape,  and  some  of  the  clovers, 
simply  because  they  are  companion  crops, 
and  it  appears  that  hogs  prefer  a  variety 
of  forage  rather  than  any  one  type.  In¬ 
stances  are  reported  where  white  hogs 
blister  rather  severely  when  foraging  in 
rape  fields,  especially  when  the  pigs  are 
turned  into  a  field  when  the  plants  are 
wet  following  rain  or  a  heavy  dew.  If 
the  rape  is  seeded  in  rows  1G  or  18  inches 
apart  the  yield,  per  acre,  is  substantially 
greater  than  where  it  is  broadcast  and 
it  is  probable  that  your  seeding  of  rape 
was  so  heavy  and  the  plants  were  so 
numerous  that  they  failed  to  develop  an 


A  First-class  Registered  Family  Coto 

ed  dam  ;  of  course  she  is  registered,  and 
my  only  regret  is  that  I  have  received  but 


one  heifer  calf  from  her. 

Connecticut,  b.  m.  l.  quackenbusii. 


Buckwheat  and  Corn  for  Fresh  Cows 

Can  I  make  any  kind  of  a  balanced 
ration  for  fresh  cows  out  of  buckwheat 
and  corn  oil  the  cob  ground  together,  and 
what  parts  should  I  use  of  each?  If  not, 
what  other  feeds  should  I  use  with  it? 
I  raised  buckwheat  and  corn  on  the  cob. 
I  can  buy  any  other  kind  of  feed  I  want. 
Are  potatoes  of  any  value  for  fresh  cows? 

Pennsylvania.  h.  b. 

You  can  use  ground  buckwheat  and 
ground  corn-and-eob  meal  as  a  basis  for 
a  ration  for  fresh  cows,  and  the  mixture 
should  lie  as  follows :  GOO  pounds  of 
ground  buckwheat,  400  pounds  of  corn- 
and-eob  meal :  250  pounds  of  cottonseed 
or  oilmeal.  I  would  feed  one  pound  of 
this  mixture  for  each  three  pounds  of 
milk  per  day,  depending  of  course  upon 
the  condition  of  the  cows  and  the  amount 
of  milk  that  they  are  producing.  Potatoes 
will  not  replace  silage  in  a  ration,  but 
they  will  supplement  succulence,  and 
should  be  rated  as  an  appetizer  rather 
than  a  real  source  of  food  nutrient.  I 
would  not  feed  over  15  pounds  of  potatoes 
per  cow  per  day,  and  they  should  be 
pulped  or  cut.  especially  if  they  are  small, 
to  avoid  choking.  Give  the  cows  all  the 
roughage  that  they  will  clean  up  once 
or  twice  daily.  Buckwheat  is  particularly 
well  suited  for  feeding  dairy  cows,  and  in 
the  combination  suggested  it  will  make  a 
very  satisfactory  ration. 


Rape  for  Hogs 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
about  rape  for  hogs.  I  have  put  it  in 
two  years,  but  it  has  not  done  well,  and 
my  man  is  most  opposed  to  sowing  it 
again  this  year,  saying  the  hogs  will  not 
eat  it  if  they  can  get  anything  else.  They 
did  seem  to  prefer  a  little  patch  of  grass 
at  one  end  of  the  field  to  what  rape  there 
was  in  the  enclosure.  They  were  three 
brood  sows,  and  had  two  good  feeds  of 
slop  a  day.  There  is  no  water  in  the 
field,  hut  several  apple  trees,  and  except 
for  the  lack  of  water  it  was  an  ideal 
field  for  hogs,  there  being  plenty  of  shade 
and  a  breeze  if  one  was  Stirring  any¬ 
where.  It  is  a  fact  the  hogs  did  not  seem 
to  care  for  the  rape.  They  were  always 
to  be  found  over  in  the  grass.  The  field 
is  about  an  acre.  Possibly  they  had  too 
much  forage.  I  had  the  rape  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  after  the  field  had  been  manured, 
but  no  fertilizer.  I  am  thinking  of  mov¬ 
ing  the  pigs  a  little  farther  into  the  or¬ 
chard  and  putting  this  old  rape  field  into 
corn.  Would  I  need  to  sow  any  forage 
crop  in  the  orchard?  The  pasture  is 
poorer  than  for  cows,  but  there  are  about 
a  dozen  apple  trees  in  it— 40-year-old 


attractive  flavor  owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
plant  food  in  the  soil.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  combination  seeding,  six 
pounds  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  is  sufficient 
in  combination  with  a  bushel  of  oats,  and 
six  pounds  of  clover.  This  will  establish 
a  useful  seed  bed.  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  would  be  many  advan¬ 
tages  in  plowing  between  the  '  rows  of 
trees  in  your  orchard  and  seeding  some 
forage  crop  of  this  sort,  as  it  will  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  and  do  no  harm  to  the 
trees. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  hogs  hav¬ 
ing  access  to  a  self-feeder,  or  being  gen¬ 
erously  supplied  with  slop  or  feed,  will 
naturally  omit  much  foraging,  for  they 
prefer  to  eat  their  feed  out  of  a  trough 
rather  than  gather  it  from  a  field.  The 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  is  the  best  suited  for 
swine  pastures,  the  ordinary  bird  seed 
type  not  being  palatable  or  satisfying. 
If  you  do  not  care  to  put  in  the  oats  try 
a  mixture  made  up  of  five  pounds  of 
Dwarf  Essex  rape,  five  pounds  of  Red 
clover  and  half  a  bushel  of  Soy  beaus. 
It  would  be  well  to  use  some  white  bloom¬ 
ing  sweet  clover  with  the  mixture  to  the 
extent  of  five  or  eight  pounds  and  gen¬ 
erally  much  is  to  be  gained  by  utilizing 
a  variety  of  such  seeds. 

Feeding  Brood  Sows 

I  have  three  hogs  that  will  farrow  in 
a  few  days.  What  feed  would  be  best 
for  them  to  have  to  give  milk  and  keep 
pigs  in  good  condition?  I  can  get  ground 
oats,  meal,  bran  middlings,  mixed  feed, 
bran,  cottonseed,  gluten,  oilmeal.  I 
usually  feed  about  four  quarts  of  grain 
per  day  to  start  with,  and  increase  until 
they  get  nine  quarts  by  the  third  week. 

\\  hitefield,  Me  n.  c.  B. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  brown 
middlings,  ground  oats  and  cornmeal,  to 
which  has  been  added  about  five  per  cent 
of  either  oilmeal  or  tankage,  will  satisfy 
brood  sows  nursing  pigs  and  enable  the 
youngsters  to  grow  regularly  and  rapidly. 
It  would  be  appropriate  to  limit  the 
amount  of  feed  that  the  brood  sows  might 
consume  until  the  pigs  were  three  or  four 
weeks  old,  and  at  this  age  the  sow’s  ration 
should  be  increased  until  she  is  practically 
on  lull  feed,  that  is.  until  she  is  given  all 
of  the  grain  twice  a  day  that  she  will 
clean  up  with  relish.  This  system  of 
feeding  should  be  continued  until  the  pigs 
are  eight  or  nine  weeks  old  and  ready 
to  wean,  at  which  time  the  grain  ration 
should  be  taken  from  the  brood  sow.  and 
she  should  be  dried  up  and  preferably 
turned  out  to  forage  crop  and  flushed, 
preparatory  to  Fall  mating.  You  could 
use  a  self-feeder  after  the  pigs  were  three 
or  four  weeks  old,  and  this  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  inasmuch  as  the  pigs  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  eat  some  grain,  and  weaning 
is  more  easily  accomplished  if  they  are 
taking  some  solid  food  while  weaning. 


Both  Make  Electricity: — 

the  Power  Station  Dynamo  and  the  Fiery  little  Columbias 


THE  big  dynamo  whirling  in  the  power  station 
makes  electricity  for  the  big  jobs — to  light  the 
city ;  to  run  the  factory  full  of  machines ;  to  propel 
the  street  cars. 

The  fiery  little  Columbia  standing  quietly  behind  the 
scenes  makes  electricity  for  all  the  little  jobs — to  ring 
bells  and  buzz  buzzers ;  to  make  telephones  talk ;  to  run 
toys  for  the  little  folks ;  to  ignite  farm  engines,  autos, 
trucks,  tractors,  and  motorboats. 


THE  DRY  BATTERY 

THE  world  is  so  used  to  having  the 
Columbia  Dry  Battery  always  at 
its  beck  and  call,  the  little  red 
fellow’s  work  is  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Yet  he  is  really  one  of  the  great 
marvels  of  the  age — marvelous  for  what 
he  does — marvelous  for  his  power — 
marvelous  for  his  long  life. 

Columbia  Dry  Batteries  are  appro¬ 
priately  called  “The  handy-men  of  the 
world.” 

THE  STORAGE  BATTERY 

THE  Columbia  Storage  Battery  is 
backed  up  with  a  definite  guarantee 
that  makes  certain  for  the  pur¬ 
chaser  the  actual  performance  to  which 
his  purchase  entitles  him. 


And  everywhere  there  is  Coin  ,’bia 
Service  organised  to  back  up  that  guar¬ 
antee.  Your  Columbia  Storage  Battery 
has  the  protection  of  the  Columbia 
Pyramid  Seal  stamped  on  its  lead  ter¬ 
minals.  Xo  one  but  authorized  Columbia 
Service  Station  experts  will  break  that 
seal — they,  and  they  only,  have  the 
authority  and  equipment  for  resealing. 

And  if  your  battery  should  fail  to 
live  up  to  its  guarantee,  its  intact 
Columbia  Pyramid  Seal  will  show  at 
once  that  the  battery  has  not  been 
tampered  with  and  you  are  entitled  to 
thorough  repairs  or  another  battery 
without  additional  cost. 

Columbia  Storage  Battery  Service  is 
all  around  you — it  will  be  well  worth 
your  while  to  drop  in  and  let  them 
show  you  how  they  will  save  you  an¬ 
noyance  and  expense 


Columbia 

Batteries 


B-19 


SEND  NO 
MONEY 

Instead  of  going  to 
the  store  and  pay¬ 
ing  $2. so  to  $3.50  for 
ONEpair  of  overalls, 
just  use  the  coupon 
below  and  we  send 
in  next  mail,  re¬ 
paid.  THREE  PAIRS  of  our 
genuine  DUBLWEAR  unfading 
Indigo-blue  Drill  overalls — • 
without  a  cent  advance  pay¬ 
ment.  You  pay  only  $5.00 
forthethree  pairs, on  arrival. 
We  refund  money  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.  You  risk 
nothing.  If  yon  prefer,  order  one 
sample  pair  for  $1.95. 

DUBLWEAR  overalls  are  made 
to  stand  hard  farm  wear  and 
constant  washing  ;cutroomy, 
seams  reinforced  and  double 
stitched,  six  useful  pockets. 
Sold  on  guarantee,  “A  New 
pair  if  they  rip.”  You’ll  call 
them  the  best  overall  value 
you  ever  saw. 

- MAIL  COUPON  TODAY - 

DUBLWEAR  FACTORY. 

Box  R-169,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Send  postpaid  3  pairs  DUBL¬ 
WEAR  Overalls,  I  pay  only  §5.00 
on  arrival.  You  are  to  refund  price  without  question 
if  I  wish  to  return  overalls.  I  RISK  NOTHING. 


-inches;  length- 


-inches. 


Size  waist- 
NAME- 
ADDRESS. 

JACKETS  TO  MATCH  OVERALLS  AT  SAME  PRICES 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  beat  book  on 
this  subject.  For  tale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Send  for  this  FREE 
Tractor  Buyer’s  Guide 

Contains  important  information, 
you  should  have  before  you  invest 
in  any  tractor.  Published  by  a 
farmer,  for  farmers.  Contains 
also  full  particulars  about  the 
Wheat  Tractor— the  only  tractor 
that  is  both  a  tractor  and  a 
truck  at  the  cost  of  one.  \V rite 
today  for  your  free  copy.  Address. 

Hession  Tiller  &  Tractor  Corpor’t’n 
20  Jewett  Ave.  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 


Dealers  ! 

Write  for 
money  making 
proposition. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Plums  and  Pium  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . 1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo . !  1.75 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport  .  .  !  3.00 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Youcdtvt  have 

a  Speedometer 

on  tfouv  arm 

Even  if  you  could,  it  would  not  make  you 
turn  at  a  certain  speed  every  time  you  used 
a  separator.  Own  a  separator  that  you  do 
not  have  to  coddle  by  turning  at  a  fixed 
speed  or  by  using  speedometers  and  other 
contraptions.  Do  the  sensible,  practical 
thing  and  buy  a  Sharpies. 


SHARPLES 

SUCTION-FEED  n 

Cream  separator 

**  Skims  clean  at  any  speed  M 

!  American  ingenuity  has  perfected 
a  principle  in  the  Sharpies  that 
S  enables  you  to  turn  the  handle 
*  fast,  slow  or  “as  you  like  it.’' 

You  can  loaf  along,  or  speed  it  up 

■  — and  you  do  not  lose  a  cent’s 

■  worth  of  butterfat  nor  change  the 

■  thickness  of  your  cream.  From 

■  a  straight,  money-making  stand- 

■  point  alone,  the  Sharpies  is  the  only 

■  separator  you  can  afford  to  buy. 

Your  nearest  Sharpies  dealer 
will  tell  you  the  rest  of  the 
I  Sharpies  story  or  send  for  our 

catalog  and  Sharpies  Book  of 
Old  Songs,  addressing  Dept.  12 

**  There  are  no  sabttitatei  for  dairy  food a  ' ' 

|  THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpie*  Milker — the  ONL  Y  Milker  with  a  Squeeze 
G  Branches:  Chicago  San  FrancUco 

!  DC-81 

iiiuniuiiHiiiiiiiiHninviiiiiimiiiiitiniiiiiiiiiiiiMniBn 


ReicharcTs  Pure  Beef  Scrap 
at  a  Big  Reduction 

will  enable  you  to  produce  eggs  at  a  big  profit. 

It  has  been  proven  by  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  1 82, 
that  10%  Beef  Scrap  added  to  a  grain  ration  will  cut  the  cost  of 
producing  eggs  400%  as  compared  with  grain  alone. 

REICHARD’S  HIGH  GRADE  BEEF  SCRAP  is  sweet, 

clean  and  wholesome.  Good  enough  to  eat!  Makes  hens  lay 
and  chickens  gron>. 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  our  revised  price  list,  also  free  booklet  and  samples. 

ROBERT  A.  REICH  ARD 

IS  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  Pa.  3 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Slaughter  Waste  for  Swine 

What  is  the  equivalent  of  slaughter 
waste  from  one  cow  iu  tankage  (such  as 
head,  feet,  tripe,  lungs  and  entrails 
cooked)  ?  At  present  I  am  feeding  six 
brood  sows  and  15  shotes  with  slaughter 
waste  of  one  cow  _  per  day.  Is  this  too 
much  compared  with  what  I  should  feed 
iu  tankage?  F.  N. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  just  how 
much  of  the  offal  and  waste  from  local 
slaughtering  it  is  prudent  for  you  to  feed 
to  your  six  brood’  sows  and  15  shotes. 
This  material  could  not  be  compared  with 
tankage,  for  it  is  more  bulky  and  does 
not  carry  as  high  a  percentage  of  pi’otein. 
Nevertheless,  if  it  is  cooked,  and  provided 
the  blood  is  saved  and  mixed  with  certain 
of  the  residual  products,  it  would  serve 
as  a  satisfactory  appetizer  and  would  add 
some  protein  to  the  ration.  You  could 
scarcely  expect,  however,  the  pigs  to  fat¬ 
ten  on  this  material  unless  it  was  sup¬ 
plemented  rather  extensively  with  some 
such  grain  feeding  as  corn,  rye,  barley 
and  oats,  and  I  dou'bt  the  wisdom  of 
using  more  than  25  per  cent  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  mixture.  Care  should  be 
exercised  in  mixing  this  material  and,  for 
the  best  results,  it  should  be  boiled  down 
until  it  approaches  the  consistency  of 
buttermilk.  Then  if  it  is  mixed  with  the 
grain  that  is  suggested  it  ought  to  serve 
a  more  useful  purpose  both  in  maintain¬ 
ing  brood  sows  and  in  balancing  up  fat¬ 
tening  feeds  for  market  pigs.  The  shotes 
should  be  given  all  ofithe  feeding  mixture 
that  they  would  conume  with  relish  twice 
daily,  while  the  brood  sows  should  be 
limited  to  such  an  amount  as  will  enable 
them  to  gain  from  a  half  to. three-quarters 
of  a  pound  per  day. 


More  About  Shorthorns 

I  notice  on  page  3S6,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  “Bates”  Short¬ 
horns.  the  statement  that  Thomas  Bates 
"copied”  Amos  Cruickshank's  methods. 
That  does  not  seem  to  me  reasonable,  as 
Thomas  Bates  of  Shorthorn  history  was 
before  Oruiokshank,  and  it  was  as  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  extreme  breeding  of  Bates 
type  of  cattle  to  pedigrees  rather  than  to 
utility  that  caused  Amos  Cruickshank  to 
develop  his  great  herd  and  so-called 
“Scotch”  type.  Thomas  Bates,  as  stated, 
insisted  on  good  milkers  for  his  herd 
cows  and  a  great  number  of  the  best 
milking  Shorthorns  trace  to  his  herd, 
but  several  are  of  the  so-called  “short” 
breeding.  I  am  writing  this  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  as  I  have  always  admired  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  its  accuracy,  and  think  it  the 
best  agricultural  paper  printed  in  the 
East.  A.  C.  M. 

Eatontown,  N.  J. 

I  am  indebted  to  this  reader  for  direct¬ 
ing  attention  to  what  was  clearly  a  mis¬ 
leading  and  inaccurate  statement  concern¬ 
ing  milking  Shorthorn  history.  The 
point  that  I  desired  to  bring  out  was  the 
suggestion  that  the  methods  of  breeding 
employed  by  Thomas  Bates  did  not  differ 
materially  from  those  later  used  by  Amos 
Cruickshank  in  improving  the  Shorthorns. 
Thomas  Bates  emphasized  the  milk-mak¬ 
ing  functions  of  his  charges,  while  Cruick¬ 
shank.  protesting  against  the  development 
of  any  animal  that  would  not  make  both 
beef  and  milk,  or  that  did  not  represent 
utility  type,  produced  the  so-called  rent- 
paying  cattle  vf  England,  and  blazed  the 
way  for  the  utility  Scotch  type  that  has 
gained  such  a  popular  following  in  every 
country. 

Bates  did  a  lot  of  pioneering,  and  was 
“a  wonderful,  wonderful  man ;  lie  might 
become  anything,  even  prime  minister,  if 
he  would  not  talk  so  much” ;  such  was 
Earl  Spencer’s  jocular  but  nevertheless 
close  fitting  characterization  of  Thomas 
Bates.  Thomas  Bates  was  33  years  old 
when  Amos  Cruickshank  was  born,  and 
it  is  indeed  remarkable  to  note  how  simi¬ 
lar  were  the  methods  employed  in  their 
successive  endeavors  to  establish  improve¬ 
ments  iu  the  milking  and  beef-making 
type  of  cattle.  There  is  nothing  more 
interesting  than  reviewing  the  facts  as 
assembled  by  Sanders  in  his  hook  en¬ 
titled  “Shorthorn  Cattle.”  The  Bates 
type  of  cattle  is  not  only  popular  iu  Eng¬ 
land.  but  is  held  in  the  highest  regard  by 
American  breeders,  who  have  adopted  the 
name  “milking  Shorthorns”  iu  order  to 
emphasize  th;  milk-making  qualities  of 
this  type.  I  am  indeed  sorry  that  the 
reference  was  misleading. 


Inbreeding  Swine 

I  have  six  registered  Berkshire  hogs.  I 
sell  my  young  pigs  for  breeding  purposes, 
of  course,  but  now  I  have  a  market  for  all 
the  pigs  I  can  raise.  The  person  I  sell 
them  to  runs  them  through  the  Summer 
for  Fall  pork.  My  herd  boar  is  an  extra 
fine  one  and  I  would  like  to  know  what 
you  think  about  breeding  him  to  his  own 


daughter  for  pigs  to  raise  for  pork.  Will 
they  grow  just  as  well  as  pigs  whose 
parents  wetc  not  related?  Of  course, 
none  of  these  pigs  would  be  sold  for  breed¬ 
ers.  c.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

Incestuous  breeding — that  is.  the  mat¬ 
ing  of  father  and  daughter — has  been  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  a  number  of  instances  with 
questionable  results,  iu  the  production  of 
market  types.  There  is  danger  of  de¬ 
creasing  the  constitutional  vigor  and  the 
feeding  qualities  of  the  pigs,  and  it  should 
not  be  resorted  to  unless  the  animals  to  be 
so  mated  are  well  grown  and  vigorous, 
and  provided  the  foundation  stock  lias  not 
been  closely  inbred.  It  is  the  continuing 
of  this  practice  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  that  weakens  the  vitality  and  impairs 
the  generative  organs,  decreases  feeding 
qualities  and  the  usefulness  and  value  of 
the  animals  perpetuated  in  a  herd. 

If  the  sire  in  question  is  particularly 
prepotent,  if  he  has  sired  pigs  that  are 
good  feeders,  rapid  growers  and  profitable 
gainers,  you  might  safely  resort  to  this 
practice,  and  the  chances  are  about  equal 
that  the  pigs  might  inherit  the  desirable 
qualities  of  this  sire  and  prove  very  use¬ 
ful  animals  for  market  purposes.  It 
would  be  more  desirable  to  inbreed,  even 
as  closely  as  you  have  suggested,  iu  case 
you  have  a  very  small  herd,  rather  than 
to  go  outside  of  your  lineage  and  buy  a 
boar  that  might  not  possess  the  desirable 
qualities  that  this  oue  has  demonstrated 
as  a  sire.  You  must  remember,  however, 
that  it  would  be  doubtful  judgment  to 
keep  any  of  those  pigs  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  unless,  as  has  been  stated,  they  are 
particularly  well  grown,  and  unless  a  dis¬ 
tinct  outeross  is  resorted  to  in  the  next 
generation.  The  mating  of  animals  closely 
related  is  very  apt  to  introduce  problems 
rather  than  help  in  their  solution. 


Poor  Milking  Sow;  Swine  Breeding 

1.  Will  a  sow’s  milk  test  different  from 
a  cow’s?  I  had  a  sow  fed  a  balanced 
ration,  and  in  the  best  of  condition,  that 
could  never  fatten  pigs  well.  When  I 
took  them  away  from  her  they  would 
thrive  wonderfully.  My  neighbor  had  a 
small  sow,  poorly  fed  and  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion.  which  would  fatten  the  best  pigs 
around  here,  and  all  the  same  stock.  2. 

I  have  just  bought  two  registered  Berk- 

shires.  five  months  old.  and  iutended  to 
breed  them  in  May.  Is  that  too  young,  or 
would  they  have  milk  for  their  young? 
They  are  well  fed  and  thrifty.  I  was  told 
they  would  not  mature  before  a  year :  is 
that  so?  p.  t.  o. 

Hudson,  Mass. 

1.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  brood 
sows  that  do  not  yield  milk  abundantly, 
and  oftentimes  the  milk  is  relatively  low- 
in  butter  fat  and  does  not  nourish  the 
pigs  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Within 
the  corn  belt  wo  often  find  representatives 
of  some  of  the  fat  breed  of  swine  that  are 
poor  milkers,  largely  because  they  have 
been  fed  exclusively  on  corn,  and  their 
early  maturing  and  fattening  qualities 
have  been  developed  to  such  a  degree  that 
their  reproducing  function  and  milk-mak¬ 
ing  tendencies  have  almost  been  crowded 
out.  In  the  South  many  of  the  so-called 
“razorbacks”  are  rather  remarkable  milk¬ 
ers.  and  it  would  seem  that  the  tendency 
to  mature  at  an  early  age  and  put  on  the 
maximum  amount  of  flesh  has  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  flow  of  milk.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  can  be  done  that  would  modify 
the  butter  fat  content  of  a  sow’s  milk, 
and.  if  she  is  not  a  generous  milker 
and  does  not  raise  her  pigs  iu  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner,  the  best  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  fatten  her  up  after  she  weans  her 
pigs  and  make  another  selection  from  the 
brood  sows  that  are  noted  for  their  milk- 
making  qualities. 

2.  Concerning  the  two  Berkshires  that 
you  have  bought,  let  me  say  that  if  they 
are  well  grown  and  developed  it  would  be 
policy  to  breed  them  when  they  are  nine 
months  old,  which  would  bring  them  to 
farrow  when  they  are  a  year  old.  I 
should  prefer  breeding  them  in  June  rath¬ 
er  than  in  May,  in  order  that  they  may 
farrow  early  iu  September,  for  it  is  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  have  gilts  come  in  with 
their  first  litters  during  such  hot 
weather  as  usually  prevails  iu  July  and 
August.  Gilts  that  are  well  grown  and 
not  fattened  too  extensively  often  come  iu 

II  e  when  they  are  five  or  six  months  old ; 
hut  it  would  he  poor  policy  to  breed  them 
at  this  early  age,  and  I  should  delay 
mating  them  until  they  were  nine  or  10 
months  old,  or  until  they  were  old  enough 
and  large  enough  to  mate  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  checking  their  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  They  will  of  course  grow  consid¬ 
erably  after  they  have  been  bred,  but  it 
is  poor  policy  to  breed  stunted  stock  of 
any  type. 


“I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  go  into  the 
army,”  said  Mr.  Cumrox.  “A  noble  am¬ 
bition.”  “Not  exactly.  It’s  mostly  sel¬ 
fish.  If  I  were  a  soldier  maybe  mother 
and  the  girls  would  collect  funds  to  buy 
tobacco  for  me  instead  of  ordering  me 
out  of  the  house  every  time  I  light  a 
cigar.” — Washington  Star. 
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Less  Expense  and  More  Work 

\  our  tractor  will  do  more  work — and  do  it  cheaper — if  it  is  kept 
properly  lubricated.  It  will  work  tirelessly  right  through  the  busy 
seasons.  But  it  needs  an  oil  specially  adapted  to  stand  the  high 
operating  heat  that  tractor  engines  normally  develop. 

So-CO-ny 

Tractor  Engine  Oil 

is  the  lubricant  leading  tractor  manufacturers  recommend.  It  stands  the  high  engine 
heat  and  maintains  a  protective  oil  cushion  on  bearings,  shafts  and  valve  mechanism, 
that  guards  them  against  wear  and  keeps  them  operating  easily  and  quietly.  Keeps 
overhauling  and  repair  bills  small. 

It  maintains  a  gas-tight  oil  seal  between  pistons  and  cylinders  that  assures  every 
usable  ounce  of  power  from  the  fuel  you  pay  for. 

Importance  of  Camshaft  Lubrication.  So-CO-ny  Gas  Engine  Tractor  Oil  insures 
the  proper  lubrication  of  the  camshaft  that  controls  and  operates  the  delicate  timing 
mechanism  for  both  ignition  and  valve  action.  It  keeps  gears  and  bearings  free  from 
wear  and  working  with  the  absolute  precision  that  largely  governs  the  reliability  of 
the  motor’s  performance. 

For  correctly  lubricating  transmission  gears  and  wherever  a  heavier  oil  is  needed 
use  Polarine  Gear  Oil.  Keeps  gears  running  quietly  with  the  least  possible  wear. 

Fill  the  cups  with  Polarine  Transmission  Cup  Grease.  It  is  acid-free  and  all 
lubricant. 

For  economical  and  efficient  tractor  operation  buy  your  oils,  greases  and  fuel  where 
you  see  the  So-CO-ny  sign. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  Albany  Buffalo  Boston 
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The  Pastoral  Parson 


(Continued  from  page  701) 

The  poor  soul  didn’t  know  where  she  was. 
Then  the  hen  and  all  set  up  a  fearful 
turmoil  and  the  Parson  came  to  the  rescue 
and  boarded  up  the  sides  of  that  nest  so 
Old  Jerry  could  not  trouble. 

Raising  Geese. — Many  are  going  into 
the  goose  business  these  days,  and  for  the 
most  part  it  is  a  good  thing.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  bulletin,  which  it  would  well  pay 
anyone  to  get,  tells  how  cheaply  they  can 
be  raised  if  you  have  pasture  for  them. 
They  also  need  a  small  pond  of  fresh 
water  very  much.  It  would  hardly  be 
advisable  to  keep  over  geese  for  breeding 
without  water  for  them.  The  people  who 
do  the  best  with  them  around  here  have 
but  one  goose  and  one  gander.  They  keep 
the  eggs  in  the  cellar,  turning  them  over 
once  in  a  while,  and  setting  about  the 
same  time  if  possible.  Then  the  young 
geese  are  about  the  same  size,  and  the 
older  ones  do  not  fight  the  young  ones 
away  from  the  food.  The  Government 
bulletin  says  to  keep  the  eggs  in  wheat 
bran. 

The  One-horse  Farm. — The  Parson 
is  very  much  interested  in  a  letter  from 
S.  H.  D.,  printed  on  page  564  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Very  little  is  written  about  the 
one-horse  farm,  and  yet  about  here  in 
Connecticut  the  great  majority  of  farms 
are  of  this  kind.  Where  does  a  one-horse 
farm  end  and  a  two-horse  farm  begin? 
This  is  really  a  very  important  question 
for  a  great  many.  One  man  down  county 
gave  up  two  horses  and  has  worked  now 
four  years  with  one  horse  and  one-horse 
tools.'  He  raised  last  year  200  bushels  of 
corn  and  cut  hay  enough  for  seven  or  eight 
head  of  horned  stock.  He  has  a  good, 
steady,  1,200-lb.  horse  and  would  not 
think'  of  going  back  to  two  horses.  The 
Parson  knows  another  man  who  keeps 
about  10  cows,  fills  two  fair-sized  silos 
and  never  keeps  but  one  horse.  <  The  first 
man  even  does  all  his  own  plowing,  while 
the  second  man  doubles  up  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor  for  plowing.  After  being  brought  lip 
a  farm  with  two  horses  and  having 

j ■  ed  our  own  place  for  six  years  with 
one  horse,  the  Parson  has  been  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  know  how  much  can  be  done 
with  one  horse. 

Planning  the  Work. — Unless  S.  H. 
D.  has  work  for  a  team  of  horses  in  the 
Winter,  it  certainly  would  be  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  to  get  along  with  one  horse.  It  de¬ 
pends  a  great  deal  on  planning  the  work. 
Keep  ahead  of  the  seasons ;  not  behind 
them.  There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  all 
the  manure  not  being  out  on  the  land. and 
spread  before  this — April  first — especially 
such  a  Winter  as  this.  Right  here  is 
where  so  many  back-to-the-landers  fall 
down.  They  will  not  get  at  their  Spring 
work.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  baby 
blizzard  that  struck  us  last  Friday,  we 
would  have  had  our  oats  all  sown  in 
March,  and  some  of  the  land  is  already 
harrowed  and  manured,  ready  for  corn, 
though  we  do  not  plant  here  for  six  weeks 
yet.  There  is  no  need  of  a  horse  harrow¬ 
ing  all  day  at  a  time  if  the  work  is  well 
ahead. 

One-horse  Tools.— If  you  haven’t  a 
boy  to  ride  the  wheel -Farrow,  put  on  a 
light  weight  and  walk  yourself.  Always 
run  a  drag  over  the  plowed  land  first, 
and  this  draws  easy  and  helps  tremen¬ 
dously  on  the  harrowing.  Let  a  horse 
“breathe”  often  and  use  judgment  with  it. 
To  speak  plainly,  it  is  certainly  hard  for 
people  who  were  not  brought  up  on  a 
farm  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  a  horse. 
They  will  work  it  to  death  one  day  and 
let  it  stand  all  day  and  do  nothing  the 


Why  will  people  persist  in  fussing  and 
fussing  over  onions  and  carrots  and  even 
potatoes,  to  cart  them  for  miles  to  an  un¬ 
certain  market  and  buy  grain  to  cart  way 
back  home  again !  Corn  will  feed  every¬ 
thing  on  the  farm,  from  grandfather  to  a 
baby  chick.  Plant  the  true  and  tried 
variety  that  has  been  raised  for  years  iu 
your  neighborhood.  Look  at  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  corn  crib  as  well  as  the  seed  cat¬ 
alogues.  Don’t  sow  oats  for  grain  if  yoxi 
have  to  thrash  and  winnow  them  by  hand. 
It  takes  too  much  time.  You  can  husk 
the  corn  in  the  evenings,  warm  and  cozy, 
on  the  barn  flooi*. 

The  Kite  Fever, — You  can  see  the  boy 
and  his  kite  in  the  picture.  What  a  time 
they  had  with  this  kite  making !  Long 
kites  and  short  kites  and  wide  kites  and 
narrow  kites.  The  Parson  doubts  if  there 
is  a  lath  or  narx-ow  stick  left  on  the  place. 
The  house  has  been  ransacked  for  big 
papers,  and  now  this  turkey  red  cloth  has 
been  put  on.  This  particular  production 
goes  fairly  well,  though  most  of  them, 
after  they  go  up  a  way,  turn  and  dive 
for  Mother  Earth  with  astonishing  speed. 
No  Northwest  blast  is  too  cold  for  them 
to  run  with  a  kite  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind.  There  must  be  rags  from  the  tails 
of  these  kites  all  over  the  farm. 

The  Windmill  Fever. — They  switched 
from  kites  to  these  little  windmills.  Moms 
was  really  frightened  the  other  night 
when  she  went  out  on  the  back  porch  ; 
such  a  strange  noise  greeted  her.  In  fact, 
a  new  noise  greets  you  every  time  you  go 
out.  They  are  hoisted  to  the  wind  in  all 
sorts  of  places.  One  of  the  most  beloved 


of  all  is  claimed  by  the  boys  to  make  a 
noise  like  an  aeroplane !  At  the  sound  of 
an  especial  gust  of  wind  they  all  rush  to 
the  door  or  window  to  see  how  fast  these 
things  are  whirling.  Iu  a  day  or  two 
they  will  all  be  forgotten.  So  with  us 
all — we  ride  one  hobby  to  death,  only  to 
climb  onto  some  other. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  fi'orn  page  701) 
by  hand,  the  silk  used  being  the  same 
color  as  the  material.  A  special  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  this  hand  work,  if  unpicked 
later  for  making  over,  would  not  leave 
the  line  of  marks,  impossible  to  remove, 
made  by  machine  stitching.  Hand-made 
chain  stitch  is  a  popular  finish  this 
Spring. 

Some  beaded  motifs  of  crystal,  teiTa 
cotta  and  green  trimmed  waist  and  belt 
of  a  dark  blue  gown.  Tiny  bead  tassels 
were  required  to  finish  off  the  collar,  but 
it  was  only  possible  to  obtain  them  ready¬ 
made  in  crystal.  The  home  dressmakei-, 
however,  ran  some  green  and  terra  cotta 
beads  among  the  crystal  and  thus 

made  them  match. 

Buckles  have  returned  to  pumps  tnd 
slippei-s,  and  are  iu  high  favor,  xhey 
are  very  popular  in  cut  steel,  also  in 
sterling  silver,  and  in  bronze  for  wear 
with  brown  and  bronze  footwear. 
Rhinestone  buckles  for  evening  slippers 
cost  from  .$2.50  to  $25. 

Capes  and  dolmans  are  among  the  most ' 
popular  separate  wraps  for  girls  of  all 
ages  as  well  as  women.  Some  attractive 


capes  for  young  girls,  six  to  14  years, 
were  of  black  and  white  cheeked  wool 
velours  lined  with  Victory  red  or  porce¬ 
lain  blue  silk,  and  with  a  tie  of  the  silk 
finishing  the  neck.  These  were  $16.50. 
Girls’  capes  of  navy  blue  serge  with  a 
polka-dotted  blue  and  white  silk  tie  were 
seen  for  $13.50;  this  is  a  very  popular 
style.  Round  yoked  capes  for  little  girls 
of  two  to  six  yeai’s  are  very  full,  gathered 
to  the  yoke,  and  are  very  pretty ;  blue 
serge  is  the  leading  favorite,  often  with 
a  scarf  collar  lined  with  colored  silk,  and 
sometimes  finished  with  balls  or  tassels. 

We  are  told  that  sleeves  are  to  be  short 
this  Summer,  hence  all  the  shops  are 
featuring  long  gloves.  Some  new  models 
show  sleeves  ending  just  above  the  elbow. 


Spraying  of  Milk 


1.  What  can  we  do  for  a  heifer  that 
sprays  her  milk  so  that  it  spatters  ovex' 
the  milker?  2.  I  have  a  calf  that  bleats 
after  each  meal ;  fed  separator  milk  or 
new  milk ;  had  same  elf  What  is  the 
caxise?  g.  w.  d. 

Maine. 

1.  Growths  are  present  in  the  opening 
of  the  teat  and  yoxx  should  have  them  cut 
out  by  a  veterinarian  if  use  of  a  sterilized 
teat  plug  does  not  suffice.  2.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  half  an  ounce  of  formaldehyde  and 
15 x/‘2  ounces  of  fi’eshly  boiled  water,  and 
of  this  mix  a  teaspoonful  in  each  pint  of 
milk  for  the  calf.  One  full  dose  of  castor 
oil  iu  milk  should  be  given  before  starting 
to  give  the  formaldehyde  iu  milk. 

A.  S.  A. 


TO  get  the  maximum  milk  production  and  best  health  conditions  over 
long  milking  periods,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  you  should  feed  a  ration  of  excep¬ 
tional  PALATABILITY  and  one  containing  the  WIDEST  VARIETY  of  grain 
products  which  are  high  in  quality  of  both  protein  and  carbohydrate  content. 

Here  are  two  feeds  that  exhaustive  practical  tests  have  proved  to  be  the  winning 
combination,  and  which  require  the  least  time  and  labor  to  feed. 

In  SCHUMACHER  FEED  and  BIG  “Q”  DAIRY  RATION  you  have  a  combination  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  materials  which  are  most  ideal.  They  furnish  the  five  essentials  of  a  successful  dairy  ration — PALABILITY 
— DIGESTABILITY — VARIETY — NUTRITION  and  BULK,  so  scientifically  balanced  that  your  cows  will  relish  them 
day  after  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  maintain  their  maximum  flow  and  keep  in  vigorous,  healthy  condition- 


next.  They  will  overfeed  it  in  the  Winter 
and  underfeed  it  in  the  Sxxmmer.  They 
will  not  realize  that  a  hoi’se  wants  to  be 
fed  regularly.  Above  all,  they  will  not 
give  it  all  the  water  it  will  drink— espe¬ 
cially  the  last  thing  at  night  aftei'  it  has 
been  eating  hay.  “He’ll  ehow  ribs  for 
lack  of  water  quicker  than  for  lack  of 
grain,”  said  a  farmer  the  other  day,  and 
he  was  right. 

The  Mowing  Machine. — A  good  horse 
will  cut  over  a  lot  of  ground  without 
trouble  with  a  one-horse  mower.  Let  him 
breathe  at  the  corners,  while  you  pick 
around  the  fences  or  spread  out  yester¬ 
day’s  cutting  or  pull  a  few  weeds  in  the 
potatoes.  Mow  in  the  cool  of  the  morning 
or  at  night.  Have  the  machine  well  oiled, 
and.  above  all,  keep  it.  sharp.  Probably  a 
sharp  machine  is  easier  for  one  horse 
than  a  dull  one  for  two.  A  machine 
housed  out  of  doors  will  not  run  easy. 
We  oil  our  cutter  bar  and  all  the  guards 
when  we  put  the  machine  xip  in  the  Fall. 

Plowing. — The  plowing  is  the^  great 
problem  on  the  one-horse  farm.  We  hire 
ours  done  here.  If  you  always  have  the 
spot  cash  waiting  for  the  man  when  the 
last  furrow  is  turned,  it  helps  a  great 
deal.  Have  the  man  engaged  to  come 
long  ahead.  Very  likely  you  can  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  man  while  he  is  plowing  for 
yoxi.  Many  people  plow  where  harrow¬ 
ing  or  a  cultivator  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  If  you  have  not  a  cover  crop  you 
can  cultivate  up  the  corn  land  of  last 
year  and  put  in  oats  and  grass  seed.  This 
pi’e-supposes  that  you  mark  your  rows  of 
corn  both  ways.  We  would  never  think 
of  planting  corn  without  doing  this. 

Corn  Again. — “We  have  learned  our 
lesson,”  said  a  baek-to-tlie-lander  to  the 
Parson  on  his  last  trip  down  county. 
“We  have  cut  out  keeping  pigs  iu  the 
Winter,  and  have  put  our  whole  effort 
into  corn.  Think  of  it,  buying  no  grain 
all  Winter,  and  coni  to  last  till  Fall.” 


SCHUMACHER  FEED 

AND 

BIG  “CT  DAIRY  RATION 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  has  been  the  “stand-by”  and  standard  of  dairy  feeds  for  years.  It  has  to  its  credit  more  World’s 
Champion  Long  Distance  Milk  and  Butter  records  (as  the  carbohydrate  portion  of  the  ration)  than  all  other  feeds 
combined.  Of  27  World’s  Champion  Records  to  its  credit,  20  were  on  YEARLY  production  —  and  long  distance 
production  means  increased  profits  for  you. 

Fed  in  conjuction  with  BIG  “Q”  DAIRY  RATION — our  new  high  protein  feed — you  have  a  mixture  which  can  be  made 
suitable  for  any  cow,  in  any  lactation  condition.  The  secret  of  the  exceptional  merit  of  SCHUMACHER  is  in  the  fact 
that  it  supplies  the  energy,  stamina,  “back-bone”  vigor,  “stand-up-ability”  so  vitally  necessary  for  long  milking  periods. 

BIG  “Q”  DAIRY  RATION  is  a  protein  feed  that  has  more  than  made  good  the  dairymen’s  highest  expectations — it  is  a 
DIFFERENT  protein  mixture — different  because  its  protein  content  is  not  simply  so  much  protein,  but  a  selection  of  the 
RIGHT  KIND,  QUALITY  and  VARIETY  of  protein  materials  now  recognized  of  VASTLY  more  importance  than  quantity. 


Try  Feeding  the  Following  Suggested  Rations  and  Let  your  Own 

Cows  Render  the  Verdict : 


General  Ration  with  Ensilage  or  Roots 


One  part  Schumacher  Feed 
One  part  Big  “Q”  Dairy  Ration 


To  Fresh  Cows  with  Green  Feed 
To  Dry  Cows . . . 


Two  parts  Schumacher  Feed 
One  part  Big  “Q”  Dairy  Ration 
Four  parts  Schumacher  Feed 
Ono  part  Big  “Q"  Dairy  Ration 


/  One  Part  Schumacher  Feed 

Test  Ration . •[  Two  parts  Big  “Q"  Dairy  R* 


parts  I 

(Increase  Big  “Q”  Ration  if  cow  can  handle  more  protein  without  bad  effects) 


Rstian 


Now  is  the  time  to  force  your  milk  production.  Every  extra  pound  of  milk  you  produce  by  liberal  feeding 
up  to  the  capacity  of  the  cow  is  two-thirds  profit.  That’s  why  it  pays  big  to  feed  these  two  ideal  feeds. 


The  Quaker  Oats  Gwnpany  Address  Chicago  *U.S*  A* 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Cow  Comfort 
Is  Assured  With  .  u 

JDrew 


All-Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions 

Every  sanitary  feature,  every  time, 
labor  and  money  saving  device  that  has 
proven  best  in  cow  stal  1  construction  has 
been  included  in  DREW  Stalls  and 
Stanchions.  Some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  features  are  the  Spring  Cushion  Bottom, 
Swinging  Sure  Stops  on  each  side  and  a 
Stanchion  Lock  that  is  always  connected. 

Your  cows  willbe  healthier,  your  barn  work 
easier,  your  satisfaction  and  profit  greater,  if 
you  fit  out  with  Drew  Barn  Equipment. 

Free  Barn  Plans 

Before  you  contract  for  building  a  new  barn 
or  remodeling  your  old  one — even  before  you 
start  laying  out  the  plans — Consult  Drew’s 
Free  Barn  Planning  Department.  Costs  you 
nothing  and  places  you  under  no  obligation 
whatever — now  or  at  any  other  time. 

We  give  you  individual  service — original 
made-to-order  plans  and  blue  prints — not 
copies  of  plans  worked  outforsomebodyel.se. 
Ourfree-plan  department  offers  you  the  val¬ 
uable  experience  gained  thru  planning  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  modem  barns.  This 
department  will  help  you  get  your  bam  just 
the  way  you  want  it,  and  save  you  much 
work  and  worry — perhaps  serious  mistakes. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Gives  you  all  thefactsabout 
Drew  Indestructible  all- 
steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions, 

Feed  and  Litter  Carriers, 

Bull  and  Calf  Pens,  Water¬ 
ing  Systems,  Horse  Stalls,  etc. — 
also  explains  our  valuable  free 
bam- planning  service. 

DREW  CARRIER  CO, 

Dept.  105  Waterloo,  Wi*. 


Contagious  Abortion 


Don’t  sell  the  aborters.  Clean  out 
the  infection.  Breeding  animals  are 
worth  more  than  ever  before.  Control 
of  Abortion  is  doubly  necessary. 

Tho  Abortion  infection  causes  Barrenness, 
Retention  of  Afterbirth  and  Calf  Scours  in 
addition  to  Abortion.  Unless  checked  it  is 
likely  to  run  through  your  entire  herd. 

B-K  is  a  powerful  non-poisonous  antiseptic 
— scientifically  correct  for  this  work.  Used 
as  a  douche,  it  dissolves  the  slimy  albuminous 
matter  in  the  vagina  and  uterus,  kills  the 
germs,  stops  discharges  and  controls  the 
infection.  B-K  is  much  more  effective  than 
lysol,  carbolic  acid,  Lugol's  solution,  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  and  coal  tar  disinfect¬ 
ants,  all  of  which  tend  to  coagulate  or 
thicken  the  albumins. 

Contagious  Abortion  is  being  successfully 
controlled  in  many  herds  by  following  our 
simple  plan  with  B-K.  Send  for  “evidence.” 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  our 
valuable  bulletin  No.  52  on  “Contagious 
Abortion,”  also  “145  Farm  Uses”  and  our 
“Trial  Offer.”  If  your  dealer  does  not  havo 
B-K  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2785  So.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  W'ii, 


P -K •  B'K •  P’K • 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Wiu/fs 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


This  is  largely  a  dairying  country ;  that 
is  the  main  money  industry,  although  we 
engage  in  agriculture  in  a  general  way. 
For  April  we  receive  $2.67  for  3  per  cent 
milk  at  the  shipping  station.  All  feeds 
are  high.  Veals  sell  at  15c  per  lb.  to 
shippers  at  the  station  ;  hay,  $15  to  $20 
per  ton,  according  to  quality,  at  the  barn. 
Oats  from  75  to  80e  per  bu. ;  potatoes,  $1 
at  the  station;  eggs,  38c;  butter  from  70 
to  75c  per  lb.  Cows  at  auction  from  $60 
to  $100.  Horses  are  cheap  and  not  much 
call  for  them.  Pigs  at  four  weeks  old 
bring  $6  apiece.  More  maple  sugar  and 
j  syrup  was  made  this  season  than  usual ; 
the  syrup  sold  for  $2  a  gallon  and  the 
first  sugar  for  25c  a  lb.  There  was  a 
large  amount  of  Fall  plowing  done ;  very 
little  Winter  wheat  raised  around  here, 
and  it  is  too  early  yet  to  tell  anything 
about  what  the  hay  crop  will  be.  This 
has  been  the  warmest  Winter  in  50  years, 
and  there  was  no  snow  to  protect  the 
grass  roots ;  no  sleighing  here  this  Win¬ 
ter.  We  had  a  very  cold  snap  the  last 
days  of  March ;  the  thermometer  nearly 
reached,  zero,  and  a  cold  and  backward 
Spring  is  predicted.  The  outlook  for  help 
is  bad,  helpers  very  scarce  and  wages 
high.  Most  farmers  will  have  to  do  what 
they  can  themselves,  and  all  are  very 
much  disgusted  with  the  ‘‘daylight  sav¬ 
ing-”  F.  K.  w. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Milk  for  April,  $2.76  per  cwt.  for  3  per 
cent  test,  with  a  bonus  of  4c  per  point 
above  3  per  cent.  Eggs,  brown,  38e; 
white,  40c.  Potatoes,  80  to  00c  per  bu. 
Apples,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bu..  but  almost 
none  for  sale.  Beans  around  6c  per  lb. 
for  medium  or  pea  beaus,  a  slight  advance 
for  kidney.  Calf  hides  from  $2  to  $3, 
according  to  size.  Pigs,  four  weeks  old, 
$6  to  $8.  At  some  auctions  lately  grade 
cows  sold  for  $160  to  $140  per  head.  Hay 
around  $15  per  ton.  To  me  the  farm  out¬ 
look  does  not  look  encouraging,  but  per¬ 
haps  .1  am  looking  at  the  dark  side. 
Dairying  is  the  principal  business  of  this 
locality,  and  hay.  silage  and  oats  are 
practically  the  principal  crops.  As  re¬ 
gards,  beaus,  potatoes,  cabbage,  etc.,  the 
quantity  offered  for  sale  is  mainly  the  sur¬ 
plus  from  the.  farmers’  own  needs,  every¬ 
thing  being  milk.  Hay  seems  to  be  plen¬ 
ty  and  cows  are  looking  extremely  well. 
Potatoes  are  a  drug  on  the  market,  and 
beans  are  a  whole  lot  more  so.  I  look  for 
a  much  lighter  planting  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  As  regards  cabbage,  I  know  of  none 
in  storage,  any  not  sold  at  harvest  being 
fed  to  milch  cows.  Hired  help  is  in  good 
demand  at  from  $35  to  $40  per  month  and 
board.  e.  c.  w. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tomato  growers  and  the  packers  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  agree  on  the  contract 
Price  of  tomatoes  for  the  coming  season. 
The  canners  are  only  offering  25c  per  bas¬ 
ket,  or  $15  per  ton  for  tomatoes,  while 
the  growers. have  formed  a  number  of  or¬ 
ganizations  in  different  sections  and  decid¬ 
ed  not  to  grow  tomatoes  for  less  than  $25 
per  ton,  or  41c  per  basket.  It  is  said  that 
several  of  our  largest  canners  will  not  be 
in  operation  this  year,  which  is  due  to 
such  a  large  part  of  last  year’s  pack  still 
being  on  the  market.  The  Winter  and 
Spring  has  been  very  mild,  but  we  had 
some  freezing  weather  about  April  1, 
which,  it  is  feared,  has  greatly  injured  the 
peach  buds.  Many  farms  have  been  chang¬ 
ing  hands  at  unheard-of  prices.  Feed  is 
very  scarce  and  high.  Mixed  hay  is  bring¬ 
ing  $40  per  ton.  Cows  sell  for  $50  to 
$150.  Horses  low.  Milk  has  taken  a  de¬ 
cided  drop  in  price.  Labor,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  fertilizer  continue  extremely 
high.  During  the  legislative  session  just 
ended  a  new  school  code  was  passed  which 
gives  a  school  board  power  to  consolidate 
our  rural  schools.  A  large  majority  of 
our  rural  districts  were  hotly  opposed  to 
this  bill,  but  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
our  General  Assembly  were  from  Wil¬ 
mington  and  our  smaller  towns,  and  it 
was  forced  down  the  throats  of  the  rural 
residents.  As  our  school  boards  and  su¬ 
perintendents  have  long  been  in  favor  of 
consolidated  schools  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  will  have  consolidated  schools  in  the 
near  future.  c.  H. 

Kent  Co.,  Del. 

The  forepart  and  middle  of  March  was 
nice  Spring  weather,  but  the  last  few 
days  of  the  month  were  record-breakers 
for  high  winds  and  blustery  weather.  The 
roads  were  impassable  and  had  to  be 
shoveled  out :  many  of  the  rural  carriers 
could  not  make  their  trips.  This  is  the 
only  time  it  has  happened  this  season. 
This  will  delay  Spring  work,  as  very  few 
have  started  the  plow.  Clue  piece  of 
Spring  wheat  has  been  sown.  Xo  change 
in  the  hired  help  situation ;  scarce  and 
high  priced.  W  e  have  a  greater  injustice 
put  all  over  us  as  farmers  this  year,  the 
daylight-saving  law.  This  looks  as  though 
Congress  cared  more  for  the  city  than  it 
does  for  the  country.  We  stood  it  last 
year,  but  to  leave  it  iu  force  after  the 
war  lias. ceased  is  preposterous  and  sense¬ 
less.  When  shall  we  have  our  rights  as 
producers?  The  people  in  the  city  are 
standing  in  their  own  light ;  they  are  mis¬ 
informed  in  regard  to  the  cost  <>f  farm 
produce.  Where  will  they  get  their  pro¬ 
duce  if  farmers  should  work  only  eight 
hours,  and  consequently  produce  less? 
This  will  be  the  final  outcome  if  there  is 
not  a  change  made.  Farmers  have  rights 
that  they  are  to  be  entitled  to.  E.  F.  b. 

Ontario  Co.,  X.  Y. 


We  HarnessYour  Car 

« 

For  Farm  Work 

i« 

Your  car  has  a  great  engine.  It  would  run  a  good-sized 
machine  shop.  Best  of  all,  it  is  on  wheels — portable  power  — 
the  only  kind  that  can  do  all  sorts  of  farm  work. 

Lay  Porta  Power  harnesses  your  car  to  any  work — anywhere.  It  runs  your  Lay 
Porta  Saw  down  in  the  wood  lot,  your  Lay  Milking  Machine  in  the  cow  bam, 
your  Lay  Porta  Pump — your  Lay  Farm  Light  (Electric  Storage  Batteries) — your 
Lay  Porta  Mill. 


Simplicity  itself 

Two  levers  lift  the 
rear  axle  so  tires  rest 
against  two  steel  pul¬ 
leys  which  are  mount¬ 
ed  on  a  driving  shaft 
with  a  belt  pulley  in 
the  middle.  Delivers 
nine  horse -power  to 
any  machine  that  can 
be  driven  with  a  belt. 

There  is  no  tire  slip, 
no  heat  and  therefore 
practically  no  wear  on 
tires.  You  get  full 
mileage  out  of  tires 
and  do  most  of  your 
farm  work  besides. 
Cheapest  power  on 
earth — and  the  most 
efficient. 


LAY 

PORTA 

POWER 


Write  for  facts 

Let  us  tell  you  what 
thousands  of  success¬ 
ful  farmers  think  of 
Lay  Porta  Power.  Let 
us  show  you  how  the 
cost  of  a  laborer  for  a 
year  will  solve  the 
labor  problem  for  the 
rest  of  your  life. 

All  Lay  Porta  Im¬ 
plements  are  sold  sep¬ 
arately  and  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  satisfy. 

We  can  engage  Farmer 
Agents  In  a  few  Counties — 
a  real  opportunity  to  make 
a  lot  of  money  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant  way. 

L.  A.  YOUNG 
INDUSTRIES,  Inc. 

Portable  Power 
Implements  for  the  Farm 

Detroit,  Mich. 


GRACE  MOTORS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont,  Exclusive  Canadian  Distributors 


L.  A.  Young  Industries,  Inc. 
Detroit,  Mich. — Dept.  176 
Send  full  particulars  about  Lay  Porta  Power. 


Name 


Address 


Gives Foitfomers 
better  service 

Think  back!  How  many  plu'gs  have  you  thrown 
into  the  junk  heap  during  the  last  year  because 
they  cracked  or  chipped  or  leaked,  or  because 
they  short-circuited,  or  “just  wouldn’t  work  ?” 
What  put  them  out  of  commission? 

Nine  times  out  of  ten,  cracked  porcelain. 

The  remedy  is  plain.  Use  the  Splitdorf  Plug, 
the  plug  with  the  unbreakable  mica  core.  It 
cannot  crack,  chip  or  leak.  And  as  it  lasts  so 
much  longer,  it  is  really  much  less  expensive 
than  plugs  made  with  porcelain  cores. 

Although  Splitdorf  Plugs  cost  the  manufacturers 
more  than  any  other  plug  they’ll  cost  YOU  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  plug.  All  Splitdorf 
Standard  Plugs,  except  Specials,  $1.00.  (In 
Canada  $1.25.) 

There  is  a  type  of  Splitdorf  Plug  best 
suited  to  every  engine.  Our  booklet 
will  tell  you  the  exactly  right  type  for 
YOUR  engine.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

At  all  jobbers  and  dealers 

Splitdorf  Electrical  Co.,  Newark,  n. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  JV.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  lj 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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EVERY  farm  owner  should  make  the  most  of 
his  acres.  Good  farming  means  nothing  more 
or  less  than  getting  the  most  profit  per  acre 
and  getting  this  from  every  acre  that  can  be  tilled. 
Remy  equipment  makes  the  tractor  available  24 
hours  in  the  day  for  the  planting  of  increased  acre¬ 
age — for  the  tillage  of  every  acre. 

Remy  equipment  makes  it  possible  to  utilize  every  moment,  night 
or  day,  to  make  up  for  precious  time  lost  because  of  bad  weather  or 
break  downs.  And  a  difference  of  two  or  three  days  in  the  Spring 
often  marks  the  difference  between  a  successful  crop  and  a  failure. 

The  farm  tractor  has  proved  one  of  the  most  valuable  machines 
ever  given  to  agriculture.  But  Remy  equipment  doubles  the 
working  capacity  of  any  tractor  and  makes  it  easier  to  operate — 
a  boy  can  handle  it  because  of  the  Remy  electric  starting  and 
governing  devices. 

Remy  tractor  equipment  includes  electric  lighting,  starting,  engine 
governing  and  ignition. 

Thousands  of  tractors  will  be  made  with  an  allowance  for  Remy 
electric  equipment  this  year.  Ask  for  it  on  your  iractor.  Write 
for  our  booklet,  “An  Easier  Day’s  Work.’’ 

REMY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Tractor  Equipment  Div.,  Chicago 
Motor  Equipment  Dir., Detroit  F*ctorie»:  Anderron.  Indian* 


OVERLOADED 

Friction  means  shorter  life  for 
horse,  harness  and  axle. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Stops  friction.  Makes  permanent 
bearing  surface. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  keeps 
old  leather  good  as  new.  Fills 
the  pores  of  the  leather,  prevents 
cracking  and  breaking. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

Principal  Office s 

New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 


Power  Operated  Shearing  Machines 

The  Stewart  Little  Wonder  handles  200 
to  400  head  a  day.  It  consists  of 

2  Stewart  Power  Shearing  Ma¬ 
chined;  2  Stewart  wide  shears; 

12  combs  (lower  knife);  24  cut¬ 
ters  (upper  knife). 

1  power  grinder  for  sharpening 
combs  and  cutters. 

1 — 2  h.  p.  Little  Wonder  Gasoline 
Engine— high  tension  magneto. 
Engine  may  be  used  for  other  work  after 
shearing.  Price  of  complete  outfit  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  $163.20.  If  not  convenient 
to  remit  in  full  send  10%  with  order  and 
pay  balance  on  arrival.  Return  for  full 
refund  including  freight,  if  not  satisfied. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  C-I4I,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  III- 


What  do  you  expect  when  you 
turn  your  cows  to  pasture?  Will  you 
be  satisfied  with  a  falling  off  in  milk  flow? 
There  is  no  need  for  less  production  when 
your  cows  are  turned  on  to  grass. 


No!  Not  If  You  Feed 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

You  need  this  feed  to  reinforce  the  spring  ration  of  your  cows. 
The  cost  of  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  at  this  time  will  be 
repaid  many  times  in  the  extra  milk  you  get. 

Give  your  cows  the  advantage  of  this  better  feed  right  now 
when  they  need  it  most.  International  Special  Dairy  feed  is  com¬ 
posed  of  old  process  oil-meal,  corn  gluten  feed,  cotton-seed  meal 
and  other  high  grade  grain  products,  properly 
combined  to  make  this  reviving,  stimulating  bal¬ 
anced  feed. 

If  your  local  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  you 
promptly  write  direct  to  the  mill  at  Minneapolis. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Alto  makert  of  International  Ready  Ration,  the  famoue 
ready  mixed  feed  for  dairy  c owe. 


Stock  Raising  in  Cuba 

Stockmen  who  are  looking  alien'd  to  the 
coming  period  of  reconstruction  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  competitive  possibilities  of 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  us.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  stock  raising  in¬ 
dustry  in  Southern  Brazil,  Uruguay  and 
Paraguay  indicate  that  those  sections  are 
about  to  be  classed  with  Argentina  a9 
competitors  to  be  reckoned  with.  In  a 
lesser  degree,  Cuba  falls  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory.  She  is  close  to  our  border,  has  de¬ 
veloped  stah|lity  of  government,  and  our 
economic  relations  are  friendly.  Her  ca 
pa  city  for  the  production  of  meat  at  low 
cost  is  more  than  considerable.  Stock 
raising  in  Cuba  lias  b<  •  highly  profitable 
for  many  years.  In  the  popular  mind  the 
big  cattle  ranches,  particularly  in  the 
province  of  Camaguey,  are  synonymous 
with  wealth.  They  are  associated  with  the 
great  sugar  estates  or  profit  producers. 

Various  circumstances  have  contribut¬ 
ed  to  the  success  of  the  business.  The 
ranchmen  have  relied  on  the  wild  range 
to  bring  stock  to  maturity  or  a  state  of 
maturity  which  has  enabled  them  to  find  a 
home  market.  What  will  most  interest 
American  stockmen  is  the  fact  that  hogs 
go  to  market  direct  from  the  open  range. 
There  has  been  much  free  range.  The 
government  system  of  land  taxation  has 
favored  wild  lands,  and  owners  of  such 
have  purposely  allowed  them  to  remain 
open  and  unimproved  in  order  to  lessen 
taxation.  The  natural  pasturage  remains 
green  and  nutritious  through  the  year. 
Vegetation  slows  down  in  December  and 
January,  but  does  not  stop.  The  natural 
grazing  consists  of  Guinea  and  Parana 
grass,  combined  with  other  native  weeds 
and  grasses.  The  chief  carbohydrate  nat¬ 
urally  provided  for  the  hogs  consists  of 
palm  nuts — the  fruit  <»f  the  Royal  palm. 
Each  tree  ordinarily  bears  two  crops  per 
annum,  aggregating  from  100  to  200  lbs. 
They  are  borne  in  large  clusters  on  stems 
which  spring  from  the  base  of  the  crown, 
and  are  of  the  size  of  small  marbles.  The 
trees  are  not  evenly  distributed,  and  do 
not  ordinarily  grow  in  dense  formations. 
The  number  of  hogs  which  can  be  kept  on 
a  given  range  depends  much  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  palm  trees.  The  practice  of  inter- 
planting  has  been  instituted  in  some ''sec¬ 
tions  of  the  island.  When  these  planted 
trees  begin  to  bear  a  number  of  ranges 
will  be  fully  forested  and  will  support  u 
considerable  number  of  hogs  to  the  acre. 
The  hogs  supplement  their  fat-produeing 
ration  of  palm  nuts  with  native  grasses, 
wild  fruits,  roots  and  nitrogenous  matter 
of  animal  origin  which  they  find  in 
swamps  and  ponds.  The  pork  is  similar 
to  the  mast-fed  pork  enjoyed  by  the  pi¬ 
oneer  settlers  of  the  Allegheny  regions. 
It  is  not  sufficiently  finished  to  satisfy 
the  large  centers  of  population:  The  de¬ 
mand  for  feed  lot.  pork  is  becoming  insis¬ 
tent  and  those  who  practice  feeding  re¬ 
ceive  satisfactorily  increased  returns. 

The  crops  which  can  be  grown  for  both 
cattle  and  hogs  are  bewildering  in  number 
and  species.  The  republic  has  an  effi¬ 
ciently  managed  agricultural  experiment 
station,  which  lias  introduced  many  for¬ 
age  plants,  not  native  to  the  island,  such 
as  Elephant  grass  and  Rhodes  grass  and 
the  succulent  sugar  canes  of  the  Far  East. 
The  forage  plants  of  South  America.  Af¬ 
rica,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  thrive, 
and  the  stock  feeder  may  choose  the  feeds 
of  many  zones  and  all  hemispheres.  Eor 
hog  feeding,  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  suggests  velvet  beans  and  Japa¬ 
nese  sugar  cane.  The  beans  furnish  the 
protein.  A  field  of  virgin  soil  will  pro¬ 
duce  two  or  three  crops  per  annum  'with¬ 
out  fertilizer.  It  is  economical  to  hog 
them  down.  The  Japanese  cane  furnishes 
the  carbohydrates.  It  can  be  cut  for 
from  five  to  seven  years  from  one  plant¬ 
ing.  There  are  other  factors  making  it 
possible  to  produce  meats  at  a  low  cost. 
Agricultural  labor  is  comparatively  cheap. 
There  are  uo  predatory  animals.  There 
are  no  cold  storms  to  destroy  the  young 
animals  following  delivery.  Hogs  breed 
throughout  the  year  and  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  is  rapid.  All  these  conditions  fa¬ 
vor  the  introduction  of  American  feeding 
methods,  and  such  methods  are  coming 
rapidly.  Very  recently  the  Cuban  stock- 
men  have  shown  interest  in  breeding  up 
their  herds.  The  quality  of  both  cattle 
and  hogs  will  be  greatly  improved  in  the 
near  future.  There  is  a  ready  market 
for  a  better  grade  of  pork  and  beef  at 
prices  equal  to  or  slightly  iu  excess  of 
prices  in  the  States.  The  wealth  which 
the  sugar  industry  has  brought  to  the 
country  during  the  war  is  in  process  of 
distribution.  Expensive  tastes  have  been 
developed,  and  the  country  now  has  a 
large  number  of  people  aide  to  satisfy 
such  tastes.  In  view  of  these  favorable 
conditions  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  production  of  meat  will  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  the  island  in  the  near  future, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  American  cap¬ 
ital  will  be  invested  iu  the  business. 

MYRON  T.  HLY. 


Oats  and  Peas  for  Hay 

“To  all  you  good  people  who  talk  of 
seeding  oats  for  a  hay  crop,  let  us  ask. 
Why  not  add  Canada  peas  to  the  oats?” 
says  “Brevities.”  All  right,  if  the  soil  is 
a  clay  or  anything  but  a  sandy  soil.  On 
sandy  soil  it  would  he  wasting  the  seed. 
So  savs  our  champion  pea  mail. 

Minnesota.  J.  m.  drew. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

The  continued  rise  of  potatoes  and  cab¬ 
bage  and  the  high  closing  prices  of  the 
onion  and  apple  season  suggest  a  favor¬ 
able  outlook  for  truck  and  fruit  crops  the 
coming  season.  Reports  from  the  South 
indicate  light  acreage  of  the  principal 
crops,  including  strawberries  and  canta¬ 
loupes,  as  well  as  vegetables.  Farmers 
in  various  sections  were  discouraged  last 
year  by  the  high  costs  and  by  the  low 
prices  received  for  some  lines  of  produce. 
Further  setbacks  occurred  this  season  on 
account  of  heavy  rains,  which  delayed 
planting  at  the  proper  time  and  caused 
rotting  of  the  seed  in  the  ground  in  some 
localities.  The  result  is  a  heavy  reduc¬ 
tion,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  about 
one-half,  in  acreage  of  potatoes,  canta¬ 
loupes  and  strawberries,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  in  other  lines,  including 
cabbage  and  tomatoes.  With  the  advance 
of  the  season  northward  the  feeling  is  a 
little  more  confident  lately  in  such  sec¬ 
tions  as  Virginia,  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land,  where  the  recent  advances  in  pota¬ 
toes.  cabbage,  etc.,  seem  to  have  encour¬ 
aged  a  larger  acreage  than  was  expected 
at  first. 

The  rise  at  the  end  of  the  season  will 
no  doubt  tend  to  increase  planting  of 
early  crops  in  the  North.  Potatoes  ad¬ 
vanced  sharply  the  past  week,  respond¬ 
ing  to  much  higher  prices  in  the  West 
the  preceding  week.  O rowers  in  Northern 
Maine  are  now  getting  from  $3  to  $3.50 
per  barrel,  which  lets  them  out  at  a 

firofit  even  at  the  high  cost  of  production 
ast  season,  but  the  average  price  for 
the  season  has  not  been  satisfactory. 
Growers  are  now  getting  $1.50  to  $1.70 
per  cwt.  in  the  Western  and  North  Cen¬ 
tral  States.  Reports  indicate  rapid  clean¬ 
ing  up  of  supplies  in  the  mountain  States 
and  Northern  lake  region,  while  even  the 
large  Winter  stocks  in  Maine  and  New 
York  State  are  being  rapidly  lessened. 

The  Northern  cabbage  and  onion  crops 
seem  to  be  practically  done  except  for  such 
limited  stock  as  is  in  hands  of  dealers  and 
in  cold  storage.  Even  the  recent  extreme 
price©  of  cabbage  failed  to  bring  out  any 
heavy  shipments  and  the  market  is  now 
practically  supplied  by  Southern  stock. 
The  best  old  stock  and  various  lines  of 
new  stock  reached  the  range  of  $00  to 
$140  per. ton  in  city  wholesale  markets, 
and  onions  at  last  reports  were  selling 
at  $5  per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Western  shipping 
points,  but  not  much  stock  either  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  or  in  the  large  cities  is 
good  enough  at  this  season  to  bring  top 
prices,  and  the  general  range  is  $3  to 
$4.75  per  cwt. 

The  fruit  output  appears  fairly  good 
in  a  general  way.  The  apple  crop  went 
out  at  high  prices  and  good  stock  brought 
$10  per  barrel.  Cranberries  reached  the 
extreme  prices  aud  oranges  nearly  equaled 
the  high  values  at  the  end  of  last  season. 
Recent  plantings  of  fruit  seem  to  have 
been  light.  The  present  acreage  of  bear¬ 
ing  strawberries  is  only  about  one-half 
the  normal,  and  much  of  the  limited  acre¬ 
age  is  old  planted  area  that  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  heavy  crops  nor  choice  fruit.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  conceded  that  de¬ 
mand  may  be  excellent,  owing  to  the  boom 
in  the  manufacture  of  fruit  juices. 

According  to  early  indications  the  peach 
crop  will  be  a  good  one  in  the  North,  but 
not  quite  so  large  as  last  year  in  Georgia. 
The  total,  however,  is  expected  to  be  at 
least  one-third  larger  than  last  ypar, 
although  the  critical  point  has  not  been 
passed  in  Northern  sections.  g.  b.  f. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Records  show  that  at  the 
three  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  air  fields,  where 
flying  virtually  ceased  April  3  and  all 
enlisted  men  were  discharged,  106  men 
were  killed  from  November  7.  1017.  to 
April  1.  1010.  During  the  time  the 
British  Royal  Flying  Corps  trained  its 
squadrons  there  50  students,  officers  and 
mechanics  met  fatal  mishaps.  Since  tin* 
Americans  took  over  the  field©  5(5  have 
been  killed.  At  Love  Field.  Dallas.  Tex., 
which  soon  will  be  discontinued,  flying 
accidents  caused  11  deaths,  of  which  nine 
were  officers  and  two  cadets.  There  was 
a  total  of  30.000  hours  in  the  air  ac¬ 
complished.  400  cadets  received  training 
and  300  student  officers  got  advanced 
training. 

A  verdict  of  $413,301.30  was  returned 
by  a  jury  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  New 
Jersey  April '4  in  favor  of  R.  II.  Howell, 
Soil  &  Co..  120  Front  Street,  Manhattan, 
against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  for 
sugar  destroyed  in  the  Blaek  Tom  explo¬ 
sion  of  July  30.  1916.  The  sugar  was 
stored  in  one  of  the  railroad's  warehouses 
and  it  was  charged  was  lost  through  neg¬ 
ligence.  The  railroad  defence  was  that 
the  fire  did  not  start  on  its  property  and 
it  was  not  responsible  for  its  spread  to 
the  warehouse. 

The  recent  trial  of  Jeremiah  O’Leary 
under  the  espionage  act  in  New  York  City 
ended  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury,  after 
protracted  efforts  to  come  to  a  decision. 
The  defendant  was  discharged  from  fur¬ 
ther  indictments. 

Yaqui  Indians  April  7  crossed  the  boun¬ 
dary  from  the  State  of  Sonora.  Mexico, 
into  the  United  States,  obtained  a  large 
amount  of  arms  and  ammunition  and 
then  recrossed  into  Mexico.  The  Mexican 
officials  asked  Colonel  F.  C.  Carnahan, 
Fnited  States  commander  at  Nogales. 
Ariss.,  for  assistance  to  stand  off  the  Yu- 

quis. 

Casting  the  heaviest  vote  ever  recorded 
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at  a  biennial  Spring  election,  Michigan  | 
electors  rejected  April  7  a  proposed 
amendment  to  modify  the  prohibition  law, 
adopted  a  $50,000,000  road-building  pro¬ 
gram  and  gave  the  Republican  ticket  of 
minor  State  officers  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority.  The  feminine  vote,  a  factor  for 
the  first  time  in  a  State  election,  figured 
prominently  in  the  balloting  on  the  liquor 
amendment. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  permit 
was  issued  at  El  Paso.  Tex.,  April  3,  for 
the  exportation  of  1,000  cavalry  horses  to 
Mexico  for  the  use  of  the  Mexican  Fed¬ 
eral  army.  The  horses  were  purchased 
from  the  United  State©  army  at  the  Fort 
Bliss  remount  station. 

Reduction  amounting  to  31.08  per  cent 
in  the  acreage  to  be  planted  to  cotton  this 
year  in  the  South  has  been  pledged,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  of  the  State  organiza¬ 
tion.  made  at  Columbia,  S.  (’.,  April  3,  to 
a  convention  of  nearly  1.000  South  Caro¬ 
lina  planters^ 

Schuyler  A.  Haas  of  Indianapolis  has 
been  appointed  by  Will  II.  Hays.  National 
Republican  chairman,  as  head  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  committee  department,  which,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  will  organize; 
farmers  in  the  Middle  West  and  North¬ 
west. 

.T.  I..  Edwards,  manager  of  the  rail¬ 
roads’  agricultural  development  section, 
announced  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  3,| 
that  the  railroad  administration  soon 
would  institute  a  market  bulletin  service 
giving  information  as  to  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  available  for  market  in  all  sections, 
and  also  the  needs  of  consumers  in  partic¬ 
ular  localities.  Mr.  Edwards  said  the 
service  contemplated  an  extension  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  similar  bulletin  services  now 
conducted  by  individual  roads  and  would 
thus  be  nationwide  in  scope. 

The  effort  to  get  soldiers  on  the  farms 
“strikes  nearer  the  mark  of  solving  the 
reconstruction  problems”  than  anything 
else,  according  to  Harry  B.  Winters.  New 
York  Deputy  State  Commissioner  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  lie  is  in  charge  of  the  Farm 
Service  Bureau,  which  is  conducting  this 
work  in  connection  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  bureau  has 
established  huts  at  Camps  Upton  and 
Mills  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  sol¬ 
diers  to  purchase  farms  or  to  interest 
them  in  agricultural  work. 

Headquarters  at  Washington  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  made  public  April  s  a  letter 
addressed  to  Secretary  Glass,  urging  that 
the  interest  rate  on  the  Victory  loan  he 
fixed  at  4Y±  per  cent.  The  letter  said  mas¬ 
ters  of  State  Granges  and  other  represen¬ 
tatives  of  farming  interests  were  asking 
that  the  rate  be  no  higher. 

The  British  Wheat  Commission  has  re¬ 
moved  the  embargo  on  cereal  exports  from 
Canada  to  Holland,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Portugal  and  Sprin. 

The  I’nion  Agricultural  Association 
will  hold  its  sixty-fourth  annual  fair  at 
Bnrgettstown,  Pa..  September  30  and  Oc¬ 
tober  1  aud  2.  J.  I..  McGough,  secretary. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  War  Trade 
Board  announced  April  6  that  goods  of 
enemy  origin,  owned  by  American  citi¬ 
zens  and  stored  in  Holland  or  one  of  the; 
Scandinavian  countries  prior  to  April  6. 
1017.  now  may  he  imported  into  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  provided  the  commodities  are 
not  on  the  list  of  restricted  imports.  If 
the  goods  are  not  fully  paid  for  it  will  be 
necessary,  it  was  said,  for  the  purchaser 
to  deposit  the  balance  due  in  a  bank  of 
the  country  where  they  are  stored  to  the 
credit  of  the  Inter-Allied  Trade  Commit¬ 
tee  in  that  country.  If  the  goods  orig¬ 
inated.  however,  in  territory  formerly  un¬ 
der  control  of  the  enemy  or  an  ally  of  the 
enemy,  but  now  open  to  American  trade, 
such  a  deposit  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  Government  is  now  interested  in  a 
novel  building  project  involving  an  outlay 
of  approximately  $900,000.  It  is  con¬ 
structing  a  helium  plant,  the  only  one  in  i 
the  world,  at  North  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  and] 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  in  operation 
before  May  1.  Helium,  which  American 
scientists  have  learned  how  to  develop  as 
a  means  of  aiding  aerial  warfare,  removes 
the  danger  of  fire  in  the  filling  of  gas  bal¬ 
loons.  It  is  ©aid  to  have  about  92  per 
cent  of  the  lifting  power  of  hydrogen  and 
is  not  inflammable.  The  products  of  cer¬ 
tain  natural  gas  wells  in  Clay  County, 
Texas,  have  been  found  best  fitted  for 
the  extraction  of  helium,  and  this  will  be 
piped  to  Fort  Worth. 

A  huge  cut  in  shipbuilding  costs  in  the 
Fnited  States  is  in  immediate  prospect. 
The  Shipping  Board  is  in  receipt  of  an 
offer  from  the  Submarine  Boat  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Newark  Bjiy.  to  build  eight  12,000- 
ton  American  type  cargo  ships  at  a  flat 
cost  of  $149  a  ton.  The  corporation  de¬ 
clare©  that  it  probably  will  he  ahle  to  take 
a  second  contract  at  a  lower  figure.  Chair¬ 
man  Hurley  of  the  Shipping  Board  pre¬ 
dicted  upon  his  return  from  Europe  that 
American  shipyards  would  he  able  to 
build  cheaper  than  the  yards  of  compet¬ 
ing  countries.  The  figures  given  hy  the 
submarine  boat  people  are  understood  to 
be  away  below  those  of  Great  Britain  or 
any  other  country  at  this  time. 

The  Commercial  Telegraphers’  Union, 
through  F.  S.  McDowell,  a  member  of  the 
national  grievance  committee.  April  8 
asked  Postmaster  General  Burleson  who 
would  get  the  excess  income  resulting 
from  the  20  per  cent  increase  in  telegram 
tolls  put  into  effect  April  1.  McDowell! 
asserted  that  the  whole  move,  instead  of 
being  made  necessary  by  wage  increases, 
was  done  to  make  good  the  failing  I 
revenues  of  the  Western  Uuion  and  the 
Bell  systems. 


Westclox 

HERE  they  are;  the  four  top-notchers  in 
the  Westclox  line.  Big  Ben  heads  the 
family.  He’s  a  good,  substantial  timekeeper 
and  a  loyal  call-clock. 

At  his  right,  America:  trim,  alert,  compe¬ 
tent.  Then  Sleep-Meter,  a  close  second  to 
Big  Ben;  refined,  neighborly,  watchful. 

Last  but  least  only  in  size  comes  little 
brother,  Baby  Ben,  who  tucks  cozily  into 
places  where  Big  Ben  might  feel  out  of  place. 

They’re  all  faithful  timekeepers  and  punc¬ 
tual  alarms.  They  all  have  that  same  good 
Westclox  construction.  They  all  wear  our 
quality-pledge,  Westclox. 

Western  Clock  Co.  -  makers  of  Westclox 

La  Salle  &  Peru.  Illinois.  U.  S.  A. 

 ’ 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
Other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  tme  to  tin- 
business.  We  guarantee  satis 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY,  N.  Y 


Trap  Nest. 
Records 


XX7E  have  had  printed 
T  ’  on  cardboard  Il%x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W.  F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 


Quick  action 
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HUBBARD'S 

BSgE 

FERTti  IZERS 


THAT  crop  which  failed 

undoubtedly  lacked  a  quick  acting 
fertilizer.  Giving  plant  life  a 
quick,  vigorous  start  is  half  the 
battle.  Hubbard’s  Bone  Base 
Fertilizers  are  quick,  powerful,  lasting. 
There  is  one  for  every  crop  you  grow. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

Shown  at  the  left 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Dept.  B.  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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For  All  Livestock 

A  feed  that  takes  the  place  of  the  high  priced 
grains  consumed  by  farm  animals.  Costs  less 
and  gets  better  results  than  any  grain  or  com¬ 
bination  of  grains. 

Manufactured  from  the  best  ingredients  obtainable, 
and  every  factor  of  it  is  clean  and  essential  in  complet¬ 
ing  a  perfectly  balanced  body-building  stock  feed. 

True  Value  Stock  Feed 

insures  the  greatest  economy  and  convenience  for  the 

general  livestock  farmer.  It  is  not  only 
a  scientifically  balanced  ration  for 
general  feeding,  but  it  is  an  ideal  basis 
upon  which  to  build  any  special¬ 
ized  feed  by  the  addition  of  the  prop¬ 
er  concentrates. 

Order  True  Value 
Stock  Feed  from  your 
dealer.  If  he  hasn’t  it 
yet,  write  us  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  getting  it,  and 
other  TRUE  VALUE 
Feeds,  promptly. 


too  u»s 


PRODUCTS 


DAIRY  FEED 
STOCK  FEED 
HORSE  FEED 
POULTRY  FEEDS 


STRATTON-LADISH 
MILLING  CO. 
Dept.E  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WHEAT-RYE-CORN 

FLOUR 


nATC  Ensilage  Cutters 
KUJJ  and  Silo  Fillers 


Fill  your  silo  with  Ross  cut  silage.  It  is  cut  clean, 
not  macerated.  Every  particle  contains  its  own  juices. 

Ross  cut  silage  is  uniform  from  top  to  bottom  of  silo,  not  soggy 
at  the  bottom  aim  dried  out  on  top. 

There’s  a  type  and  size  of  Ross  for  any  Keep  a  crew  on  the  jump  to 

engine — 4  H.  P.  and  up,  cylinder  or  fly-  feed  them.  Wont  break  down 

wheel  construction.  Each  one  cuts  com  Never  choke,  no  matter  how  fast 
clenn.  Ross  Silo  Fillers  run  with  300  R.  the  corn  is  fed.  Thousands  of  happy 
P  M.  less  speed — require  one-fourth  less  owners  testify  to  their  year  round, 
power— and  are  absolutely  safe  and  sure,,  honest  dependability. 

Extra  heavy  knives,  low  speed  six-fan  runs  with  a  smooth,  steady  Tium,  fills  your 
blower,  self  conforming  bearings,  ball  silo  in  a  steady  stream,  every.  machine 

bearing  end  thrust  adjustment  and  backed  by  sixty-nine  years’  experience  and 

reversible  cutting  bar.  The  Ross  an  ironclad  guarantee. 

Write  For  These  Free  Books 

No  wide  awake  farmer  or  dairyman  will  pass  up  this  chance.  Simply 

tell  us  your  needs.  We  mail  these  valuable 
books  free.  Many  facts  you  should 
know,  all  explained.  Get  them — 
send  a  postcard — TODAY. 


THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

113  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Lame  Cow  and  Horse 

1.  I  have  a  cow  about  six  years  old 
that  is  gradually  losing  the  use  of  her  left 
hind  leg.  I  bought  her  in  October,  1918. 
and  she  was  slightly  lame  them  Since 
then  the  leg  appears  to  be  drying  up  from 
the  hip  down,  and  she  carries  all  the 
weight  on  the  other  foot.  About  four 
years  ago  I  had  a  cow  the  same  way,  and 
the  whole  ■  left  hindquarter  dried  up  to 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone.  As  this  cow 
is  a  fairly  good  milker  I  do  not  like  to 
sell  her.  * 'Whether  this  is  due  to  disease 
or  an  accident  I  do  not  know.  Is  there 
any  remedy  for  such  a  case,  and.  if  not, 
what  would  be  best  to  do  with  her?  2. 
I  have  a  horse  that  has  side  bones  quite 
badly,  and  ho  is  lame  on  the  left  front 
foot.  After  driving  a  mile  or  two  in  a 
wet.  muddy  road,  lie  walks  much  better. 
He  is  about  14  years  old.  o.  a.  r. 

New  York. 

1.  Injury  to  the  trophic  nerve  of  the 
thigh  may'  be  the  cause  of  such  wasting 
(atrophy)  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  but 
as  disease  (tuberculosis)  also  is  a  possible 
and  incurable  cause,  you  should  have  the 
cow  tested  with  tuberculin.  Meanwhile, 
give  the  affected  parts  a  brisk  rubbing  as 
often  as  you  can  spare  time,  and  each 
evening  rub  in  a  stimulating  liniment, 
such  as  an  ounce  each  of  turpentine  and 
aqua  ammonia,  shaken  up  in  12  ounces  of 
raw  linseed  oil  or  cottonseed  oil.  2.  Keep 
cold  wet  swab  constantly,  upon  the  hoof- 
head  for  a  month :  then,  if  lameness  per¬ 
sists.  clip  off  the  hair  and  blister  several 
times  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks. 


A  Size 
to  Matcri 
Your 
Power 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Waffs 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


WOODEN  SILOS 

Tanks— Oak  or  Cypress  10'xl4'  and  14'xlO1  and  13'x 
12'  closed.  Cypress  tanks  8'x9'  open,  other  small  tanks, 
tubs,  rubber  hose,  piping  galvanized  and  wrought.  Brewery 
being  dismantled— all  for  sale  cheap.  Three  team  bob¬ 
sleds  $15  each,  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Address 

A.  M.  Stadler,  ^Manilla  Anchor  Brewery 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  Salesman  on  job  alt  day 


Breaking  a  Colt 

When  and  how  should  I  break  a  colt 
about  nine  months  old?  D.  J. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Me. 

Begin  “gentling'’  a  colt,  not  “breaking” 
it.  at  birth,  by  handling  it  daily  until  that 
causes  no  alarm.  Gradually  then  it  may 
be  accustomed  to  a  halter,  then  to  be 
driven  with  lines  after  becoming  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  bit.  Then  to  back  at  word 
of  command  as  well  as  learning  to  “get 
up”  and  stop.  These  things  learned  the 
next  step  is  to  put  on  all  the  harness 
and  learn  to  pull  a  log  or  be  hitched  into 
and  pull  a  strong  shafted,  sulky.  Start 
now  to  train  the  colt  in  this  way. 


Calf  Dysentery 

There  is  something  very  much  wrong 
with  my  newly-born  calves.  Directly 
after  they  have  nursed  their  mother  they 
become  dull,  their  noses  dry,  and  a  yel¬ 
lowish  water-like  fluid  oozes  from  their 
bowels.  They  lie  down  all  the  time  and 
are  weak.  They  remain  in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  for  two  or  three  days,  then  die.  What 
is  one  to  do?  A.  A. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  infectious  form  of  dysentery 
termed  calf  cholera  or  white  scours  which 
proves  incurable  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
but  may  be  prevented  with  a  fair  degree 
of  success  by  vaccination  at  birth.  Con¬ 
sult  your  veterinarian  about  this.  The 
immunization  is  brought  about  by  hypo¬ 
dermic  injection  of  polyvalent  calf  dysen¬ 
teric  serum,  or  white  scour  bacteria  at 
birth.  Also  saturate  the  navel  with  tinct¬ 
ure  of  iodine  at  birth  and  disinfect  the 
teats  and  udder  before  the  calf  is  allowed 
to  nurse.  Provide  a  new,  clean  pen  for 
new-born  calves.  Cleanse,  disinfect  and 
whitewash  the  cow  stable. 
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IX^HEN  SNOW  lies  deep  and  grain 
’  ®  prices  soar,  Unadilla  Silos  are 
a  first  aid  to  profitable  dairying  or 
stock  feeding. 

Because  of  their  perfect,  air-tight, 
water-tight  and  frost  repelling  construction,  Unadilla  Silos  preserve  every 
pound  of  green  corn  or  other  silage  put  into  them.  Valuable  juices  retained  ; 
no  moldy  or  air-rotted  silage  to  feed  or  throw  away. 

And  the  Unadilla  is  the  most  convenient  silo  to  use.  A  handy,  ever-ready  ladder ; 
doors  that  move  easily  up  or  down  in  coldest  weather;  silage  always  at  door  level  these 
conveniences  you’ll  find  only  in  Unadilla  Silos. 

Investigate  now.  Big,  well  illustrated  catalog  gives  all  the  facts.  A  special  discount  on 
all  early  orders.  Good  territory  still  open  for  live  agents. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  or  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Special  Sale  of  Silos 

I  have  left  only  a  few  of  my 
first  lot  of  silos,  bought  in 
January.  So  long  as  they 
last  I  will  sell  them  by  mail 
at  the  same  low  prices  as 
formerly.  Next  lot  will  cost 
about  $12.00  more  per  silo. 

If  I  have  your  size  left  you 
get  a  bargain.  Silos  are  of 
the  same  standard  make 
and  of  excellent  material. 
All  new  and  first-class  in 
every  way. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 
Meadville  Pennsylvania 
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Stiffness 

I  have  a  five-year-old  driving  mare 
which  at  times  is  pouy-gaited  behind ; 
takes  little  short  steps,  and  it  seems  to  be 
hard  work  for  her  to  draw  a  light  buggy, 
but  improves  after  travel.  Urine  is  not 
the  right  color,  but  milky.  V  hat  is  the 
trouble,  and  what  can  I  do  for  her? 

New  Hampshire.  f.  ii.  f. 

An  examination  would  he  necessary  to 
determine  the  cause  of  the  stiffness  de¬ 
scribed.  but  it  is  suggestive  of  bone  spav¬ 
in.  Prolonged  feeding  of  ripe  millet  hay 
may  also  cause  hock  joint  stiffness  or 
lameness.  If  you  cannot  have  a  trained 
veterinarian  examine  the  mare  we  would 
suggest  allowing  her  a  roomy  box  stall 
when  in  the  stable  and  turning  out  in  a 
yard  or  pasture  when  not  at  work. 

The  Gulf  Between  City  and  Country 

(Continued  from  page  GOG) 

They  don’t  read  farm  papers,  hut  they  do 
read  daily  papers.  The  daily  paper  is  the 
great,  universal  educator.  How  much  d<> 
you  suppose  the  Standard  Oil  or  the  beef 
trust,  or  the  beer  trust,  spends  a  year  for 
advertising  space  in  these  papers?  How 
much  do  they  spend  for  propaganda — it 
may  be  a  very  popular  progaganda — hut 
it's  propaganda,  just  the  same?  How 
many  skilled  writers  do  they  hire,  how 
many  pictures  do  they  print?  And  then 
do  you  wonder  why  the  people  are  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  farm  conditions,  farm  prices, 
farm  labor  costs?  You  have  to  take  the 
people  into  your  confidence  in  these  mat¬ 
ters.  Basically,  the  American  people  are 
fair.  If  they  have  the  information  which 
will  enable  them  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion,  you  may  almost  always  rely  on 
them  in  the  long  run  to  do  the  square 
thiug.  It  is  up  to  the  farmer  to  give 
these  people  the  facts. 

WALTER  H.  MAIN. 


Silver’sOhio] 
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2  or  3 
Man  Machines 

Produce  your  own  cheap  feed— 
Silverized  Silage— fine,  even  cut, 
mold-proof  silage.  Get  an  “Ohio’* 
for  your  own  work— variety  of  sizes 
from  4  h.p.  up— 40  to  800  tons  daily 
capacity.  Big  features— beater  feed— 
spring-proof  knives,  friction  reverse, 
direct  drive.  65  years’  leadership. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Boa  864 
Salem,  OHS* 

“Modem  Silage 
Methods,  ”  264 
pages,  26  center 


BARNS,  SILOS  and 
FIELD  DRAIN  TILE 

Write  for  Winter  Prices 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


THE  3  walls  of  Craine  patent¬ 
ed  silos  insure  strength, 
permanency  and  perfect  sil¬ 
age;  keep  warmth  in  and  cold  out. 

“Crainelox”  patent  covering 
does  away  with  bother  of  iron 
hoops  and  provides  best  insur¬ 
ance  against  wind  and  weather. 
Old  stave  silos  can  be  made  into 
i  new,  permanent,  3-wall  silos  at 
one-half  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Send  for  Catalog,  prices,  terms 
and  Agency  Offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Dairy  Profits  and 
(jood  $ilo$  live 
oivthe  $ame  farm 

Farmers  that  make  monoy  from  dairying  use  the  BEST 
ailos.  Green  Mountain  Silos  are  always  at  home  wher« 

Duality  rules.  Staves  aro  creosote  -  dipped  to  prevent 
ecay:  hoops  extra  heavy;  strong  anchorage  system 
prevents  blowing  over.  Doors  aro  like  refrigerator  doors 

Write  for  folder  and  advantages  of  early  buying. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

33  8  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

MOUNTAIN  SILOS 


OWEEN 


Dirigo  &  Standard 


Direct  From  Factory 


If  I  have  your  order  to  build  YOUR  Silo  NOW, 
in  die  off  season;  (or  delivery  next  summer,  1 11  save 
you  even  more  money  than  ordinarily. 

I  sell  DIRECT.  My  profit,  the  only  profit  yoJ 
pay.  My  guarantee  guarantees.  I  make  die  DIRIGO 
and  STANDARD  Silo*  *o  good  that  in  8  year* 
experience  the  first  one  has  yet  to  be  returned  for 
any  reason  whatsoever  Write  for  prices  and 
my  interesting  96  page  FREE  booklet  today. 
A.  H.  Stevens.  President.  Stevens  Tank  and 
'Tower  Co..  Auburn.  Marne. 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs,  tf.  R.  Ely  $1*75 
Old  Time  Garden* 

Ry  A.  M  Earle  2.50 
Flower*  and  Fern*  in  Their 

Haunts  By  M.  O.  IVright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Duggar  1.60 

For  Sala  by 
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Questions  About  Meats 

Answered  by  Prof.  K.  J.  Seulke 


Shrinkage  of  Pork  in  Storage 

W  ould  you  tell  me  what  percentage  the 
shrinkage  is  in  pork  in  the  case  of  pack¬ 
ing  in  salt  six  weeks  and  then  hanging 
and  smoke-curing,  to  remain  hanging  six 
or  seven  months  before  marketing? 

w.  B. 

The  shrinkage  in  hams  packed  in  salt 
for  six  weeks  and  smoked  would  be  about 
five  per  cent  in  the  maximum.  This  de¬ 
pends  considerably  upon  the  length  of 
time  they  remain  in  the  salt,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  smokehouse  and  the 
length  of  time  they  are  smoked.  The 
shrinkage  during  the  next  seven  days,  or 
during  the  cooling  process,  would  be  about 
.3.5  pounds  per  1,000  pounds  of  meat,  and 
if  the  hams  are  wrapped  in  paper  and 
burlap  and  covered  with  a  yellow  or 
paraffin  wash,  the  shrinkage  from  that 
time  on  will  be  very  slight.  However, 
if  they  are  not  wrapped  this  shrinkage 
may  amount  to  as  much  as  five  to  six  per 
cent,  depending  upon  the  temperature  at 
which  the  meat  is  kept  and  the  length  of 
time  it  is  held  before  being  used.  If  the 
meat  is  cured  in  sugar  pickle  before, 
shrinking  will  not  be  nearly  so  great,  as 
the  meat  will  weigh  practically  the  same, 
or  in  some  oases  more  when  coming  from 
the  brine  than  when  first  packed.  The 
shrinkage  in  the  smokehouse  and  after 
smoking  will  be  practically  the  same. 


Packing  Cured  Meat  in  Salt 

I  read  in  a  farm  -paper  a  way  to  store 
away  meat  and  pork,  after  it  has  been 
cured,  which  was  to  put  it  in  a  barrel 
aud  cover  it  up  with  salt,  and  keep  it 
there  until  wanted  for  use.  by  that  way 
keeping  all  mice,  insects,  mold  and  every¬ 
thing  away.  Would  you  give  me  your 
idea,  what  you  think  about  it?  Do  you 
thiuk  it  will  absorb  any  more  salt? 

Maeungie,  Pa.  c.  a.  l. 

The  most  desirable  method  of  preserv¬ 
ing  smoked  meats  is  to  wrap  them  in 
parchment  or  other  white  paper  and  sew 
over  this  a  layer  of  heavy  muslin  and  a 
layer  of  burlap  on  the  outside  covering 
the  whole  with  a  yellow  wash,  the  for¬ 
mula  of  which  follows :  For  100  pounds 
of  hams  or  bacon  take  3  lbs.  barytes 
(barium  sulphate  t.  0.06  lbs.  glue,  0.0S  lbs. 
chrome  yellow  (lead  chromate),  0.40  lbs. 
flour.  Half  til  1  a  pail  with  water  and 
mix  in  the  flour,  dissolving  all  lumps 
thoroughly.  Dissolve  the  chrome  in  a 
quart  of  water  in  a  separate  vessel  and 
add  the  solution  and  the  glue  to  the 
flour:  bring  the  whole  to  a  boil  and  add 
the  barytes  slowly,  stirring  constantly. 
Mlake  the  wash  the  day  before  it  is  re¬ 
quired.  Stir  it  frequently  when  using, 
and  apply  with  a  brush.  After  covering 
with  the  wash,  each  piece  should  be  hung 
so  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
other  pieces,  and  should  never  be  stacked 
in  piles. 

It  is  possible  to  keep  smoked  meats 
in  barrels  of  salt  without  the  meat  taking 
up  a  great  deal  of  the  salt,  provided  the 
meat  is  perfectly  dry  and  the  salt  is  dry 
and  kept  in  that  condition  until  the  meat 
is  removed.  The  principal  difficulty  is 
that  the  salt  absorbs  more  or  less  mois¬ 
ture,  so  that  the  outside  of  the  meat  may 
become  quite  salty.  A  common  practice 
on  farms  is  to  imbed  the  cured  hams  and 
bacons  in  the  oat  bin  or  wheat  bin,  where 
they  are  safe  from  rats  aud  mice,  aud 
in  that  way  keep  them  until .  desired  for 
use. 


Distinguishing  Bob  Veal 

* 

By  what  physical  characteristics  can 
a  bob  veal  be  distinguished  from  a  veal 
over  three  weeks  old?  At  how  many  days 
of  age  does  the  navel  string  drop  off  and 
navel  heal?  j.  h. 

New  York. 

A  bob  veal  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  an  older  calf,  especially  after  it  has 
been  dressed.  The  principal  difference 
is  in  the  moisture  content  of  the  flesh 
and  the  flabby  stringy  condition  of  the 
same.  When  alive  a  hob  veal  will  have 
softer  hoofs  than  an  older  veal,  and  will 
have  an  immature  appearance,  and  may 
have  the  wabbly  gait  if  extremely  young. 
A  calf  under  one  week  of  age  will  prob¬ 
ably  still  have  tin-  navel  cord  attached. 
The  time  at  which  this  drops  tiff  varies, 
but  one  week  is  usually  the  limit. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

State  Troops  to  Reorganize. — The 
War  Department  plans  to  restore  the  old 
National  Guard  should  Congress  decide 
to  continue  the  State  service  as  a  settled 
military  policy.  Regular  army  men  will 
help  in  the  training  and  administration. 

Clean-i  p  Week.1-  The  week  of  April 
14  lias  been  designated  by  Dr.  Hermann 
Biggs  of  the  State  Health  Department 
as  general  clean-up  week  all  over  the 
State.  Mayors,  village  presidents  and 
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hoards  of  health  are  urged  to  make  a 
special  effort  for  the  sake  of  proggressive- 
n ess  and  health  conditions,  to  properly 
dispose  of  all  waste  and  refuse. 

No  Right  to  Make  Vinegar. — In 
pronouncing  sentence  on  12  liquor  dealers 
of  Ithaca  who  were  found  guilty  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  excise  law  in  having  hard  cider 
in  their  possession.  Justice  George  Mc¬ 
Cann  said  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  a 
crime  to  make  vinegar  under  the  present 
law. 

Home  Bureau  Projects. — At  a  joint 
conference  of  the  Home  Bureau  agents 
and  chairmen  of  home  bureaus  of  six 
counties,  held  in  the  Syracuse  Thrift 
Kitchen,  plans  for  the  Summer’s  work 
were  adopted.  Food  and  clothing  budgets 
will  be  emphasized,  while  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  will  be  the  milk  project. 
Much  stress  will  be  laid  on  a  greater  use 
of  milk,  especially  in  families  having  chil¬ 
dren.  A  thrift  program  was  worked  out 
corresponding  with  the  Government  thrift 
program.  Prof.  Martha  Van  Rensselaer, 
head  of  home  economics  work  of  the 
State  College ;  Prof.  Flora  Rose,  also  of 
the  State  College;  Miss  Flora  Greer,  head 
of  the  State’s  Home  Bureaus,  gave  ad¬ 
dresses  during  the  two-day  session,  and 
Prof.  Bristow  Adams  of  Cornell  talked 
on  the  value  of  publicity  in  this  line  of 
work.  Cortland  County  Home  Bureau  j 
work  illustrates  the  value  of  publicity 
very  nicely.  A  few  weeks  ago  one  or  two 
clubs  took  up  home  millinery  and  the  re¬ 
modeling  of  clothing,  with  talks  on  nutri¬ 
tion — giving  complete  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  programs  aud  the  objects  of  the 
club.  As  a  result  10  new  clubs  have  held 
similar  meetings,  most  of  them  being  or¬ 
ganized  very  promptly  after  learning  the 
material  benefits  and  the  live  community 
spirit  resulting  from  this  sort  of  work. 

New  Central  Milk  Plant. — Onon¬ 
daga  County  dairymen  raised  $75,000  at 
a  recent  meeting,  253  members  of  the  co¬ 
operative  association  contributing  to  the 
amount  of  $300  each.  There  are  other 
outlying  localities  that  will  contribute 
further  towards  funds  for  a  big  plant  to 
serve  the  city  of  Syracuse  and  to  take 
care  of  all  the  milk  in  this  section.  One 
brewery  has  approached  the  association 
with  an  offer  towards  the  new  plant,  and 
two  cold  storage  plants  have  also.  Cor¬ 
nell  and  Washington  experts  are  at  work 
on  estimates,  so  as  to  advise  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Much  good  to  consumers  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  association,  as  present 
extravagant  distributing  methods  will  be 
eliminated,  the  city  being  expected  to 
supervise  this.  At  present  the  farmers 
get  6 cents  a  quart  for  milk  which 
costs  the  consumers  16  cents. 

Community  Projects. — Cayuga  Coun¬ 
ty  farmers  are  to  develop  some  community 
husking  bees  and  potato  digging  projects 
this  year  under  Farm  Bureau  manage¬ 
ment.  Besides  fostering  community  spirit 
the  projects  are  expected  to  find  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  corn  and  potatoes  best  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  climate.  Sterling,  Sen  nett. 
Summerhill.  Moravia  and  Sempronius 
farmers  will  co-operate  in  tests.  Fifty 
bushels  of  special  seed  oats  from  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  County  Co-operative  Association 
will  be  distributed  in  the  towns  of  Locke, 
Springport,  Ledyard  and  Ira.  These  will 
be  watched  to  observe  their  value  as  com¬ 
pared  to  other  oats  for  the  section.  Au¬ 
burn  farmers  are  calling  for  farm  laborers 
with  very  few  responses.  The  call  for 
domestic  help  on  the  farms  is  also  very 
great,  with  many  women  applicants  choos¬ 
ing  factory  and  office  work  in  preference 
to  housework,  even  when  wages  for  the 
latter  are  better. 

Small  Notes  op  Interest. — A  new 
yard  for  building  big  concrete  barges  may 
be  built,  soon  on  the  lower  Genesee  River. 
Dunkirk  vineyardists  are  notified  that  no 
wine  will  be  made  after  June  1  or  sold 
after  .Tune  30.  A  canvass  of  this  citv 
shows  that  632  adults  and  1.053  children, 
all  Poles,  will  soon  leave  for  their  native 
land.  Rochester  reports  a  43  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  of  crime  in  Februarv,  1019.  over 
February,  191S.  m.  g.  f. 


Government  Crop  Report 

The  Winter  wheat  promise  April  1 
was  for  a  yield  of  837,000.000  bushels,  or 
260,000.000  more  than  the  average  of 
years  1914-1918. 

The  rye  outlook  is  for  101.000.000,  or 
about  1 1 ,800.000  more  than  in  1918. 

The  percentage  condition  of  the  wheat 
planted  in  the  principal  Winter  wheat 
States,  taking  100  as  normal  conditions, 
is:  Ohio,  104;  Missouri,  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia,  103;  Illinois.  Iowa,' Kan¬ 
sas  and  Texas,  101 ;  Indiana.  Oklahoma. 
Colorado,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 
100;  Arkansas  and  California,  95);  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Idaho.  Oregon  and  Maryland.  9S ; 
Nebraska,  Wyoming.  Arizona!  Nevada. 
Washington  and  Virginia.  97;  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  Utah  and  North  Carolina.  96;  Michi¬ 
gan  and  New  Jersey,  95;  New  York  and 
Georgia.  92;  Minnesota,  Alabama  and 
Montana,  91 ;  Mississippi  and  South  Car¬ 
olina,  90. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

April  19  — -  Longview  Farm,  saddle 
horses,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 

May  6 — John  S.  Goodwin,  Angus. 
Naperville,  Ill. 

May  S — A.  B.  Watson  A  Sou,  Hero- 
fords.  Harris,  Mo. 

May  15 — Dr.  J.  I.  Higgins  and  others, 
Angus,  Knoxville,  Tenu. 

May  15 — Frank  Scofield,  Shorthorns. 
Hillsboro,  Tex. 

May  20 — Tri-county  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers'  Association.  Sidnev.  X.  Y. ;  secretary, 
F.  E.  R  is  ley.  Walton.  N.  Y. 


MOLINE 


WHEEL 
GUIDE 

tivator 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plows 

(steel  and  chilled) 
Harrows 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stackers 
Grain  Binders 
Com  Binders 
Pitless  Scales 
Spreaders 


A  first  class  job  of  cultivating. 

Complete  adaptability  to  all  conditions. 

Remarkably  easy  handling. 

You  get  these  advantages  in  the  Moline  Wheel 
Guide  Single  Cultivator. 

It  is  a  foot  guide  cultivator  with  combination 
pivot  wheel  and  beam  guide — entirely  constructed 
of  best  quality  st?el,  combining  strength  with 
lightness.  The  wheels  caster  and  the  shovels  are 
shifted,  remaining  parallel  at  the  same  time. 

You  encounter  no  trouble  and  you  have  no  hard, 
difficult,  fagging  work  when  you  use  a  Moline 
Wheel  Guide  Single  Cultivator. 

You  can  dodge  the  most  irregular  hills  with  the 
slighest  pressure  of  the  foot,  shifting  the  gangs  to 
the  right  or  left  without  changing  or  lessening 
their  cultivating  effectiveness. 

The  balance  frame  affords  easy  gang  adjustment 
and  control.  The  automatic  horse  lift  raises  the 
gangs  for  turning  by  simply  shifting  a  releasing 
lever— the  horses  do  the  rest. 

It  can  be  equipped  with  a 
great  variety  of  gang  and 
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$420  Extra  Profit 

2<l 

A 

.GALLON 

/  W.  H.  Graham  of  Middleton,  Mo.,  says  in 
/  an  actual  test  that  $30  worth  of  Milkoline  made 
him  an  extra  profit  of  $420.  Hundreds  of  others 
from  coast  to  coast  say  the  same  thing. 

Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  market 

Is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
Milkoline  (buttermilk  made  better  for  feeding)  and 
how  when  fed  according  to  directions  it  costs  but  2c  a 
gallon.  Makes  hogs  and  poultry  digest  their  feed — 
eaves  time  and  money.  Ask  for  free  copy  of  booklet 
and  our  thirty  day  trial  offer. 

MILKDLINE.MFG.CO  ■  Kansas  C  ity,  Missouri. 
Distributors  : 

W.  J.  Blanchard  -  -  Abington,  Mass. 

Anderson  &  Berek  -  -  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Campbell,  Morrell  &  C#.  -  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Frank  S.  Jones,  Lanvale  Sta. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Herndon-Carte  Co.  -  -  Louisville,  Ky. 


WANTED! 

BABY 

CHICKS 


Day-old — in  any  quantity 
— state  prices,  breeds,  de¬ 
livery  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions,  etc.  Address: 

R\  Knnnt7  621  Broadway 
•  RUUUIZ  New  York  City 


RABBITS 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

REMEMBER,  it  isn’t  the  chicks 
you  hatch — it’s  the  chickens  you 
raise.  Give  your  baby  chicks  their 
best  chance.  Use  H-0  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed. 

The  new,  5-lb.  carton 
of  H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 
is  a  handy,  durable  and  compact 
way  to  get  acquainted  with  us. 
Your  dealer  can  get  it  for  you. 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  dealer, 
write  for  samples  and  we  will  arrange 
to  have  you  supplied. 

THE  H-0  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration.  License  No.  G- 12,996 
John  J.  Campbell,  Eastern  Sales  A*t.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  at  a  Reduced  Price 

NEW  1ULI.  DrnnJaro  with  52  in.  deflectors.  Regular 
C  0  1.0  N  Y  ul  OOUCIS  price  138;  reduced,  to  $25.  A  g>vat 
bargain.  UNITED  BROODER  CO..  380  Pennington  Ave..  Trenlon.  N  J. 


IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE 

RufusRed  Belgian  Hares 

If  you  are  careful  from  whom  you  buy  your  Foundation 
Stock  of  any  breed,  out  of  six  entries  in  Boston  Jan.  15, 
1919  1  won  three.  Muncie,  Indiana.  Feb.,  1919,  two  prize 
winners.  First  Sr.  aud  First  Jr.  Ruck. 

Owner  of  Sheabaraclo,  Registry  No.  4655 
Who  beat  a  English  Prize  Winning  Buck,  receiving  First 
Prize  at  Syracuse.  X.  Y.  State  Fair,  Sept.  1918. 

Only  Pedigreed  Registered  Stock.  Prices  Reasonable. 
JOSEPH  BLANK,  428  Highland  Ave.,  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  V. 

The  Delaware  Valley 
Rabbit  Farm  sg&S 
RUFUS  REDS  and 
NEW  ZEALANDS 

We  ship  on  approval.  Ask  for  Descriptive  lists.  Address 

THEO.  S.  MOORE,  Gen.  M’g’r.,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Wanted  Belgian  H a^r  es 

Pedigreed  and  registered.  M.  ROWELL,  Highland  lulls.  N.T. 


SAMS  BELGIAN  HARES  $3  each.  Young  stock,  S2 


FOR  EASTER.  Five  does,  19  Mos., 
$3  each.  Young  stock,  $2 
each.  IV.  11.  (ilESSK,  Amity  v tile.  Long  fsland 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Big  Car  Comfort 
at  small  car  upkeep 

YOU  will  find  thorough  satisfaction  in 
the  Elcar.  It  will  give  you  genuine 
comfort  It  is  roomy.  The  springs 
are  wonderfully  easy  riding.  It  is  deeply 
upholstered.  Riding  in  the  Elcar  rests  you. 
The  Elcar  is  the  “beauty”  car  of  the  year. 
No  more  beautiful  car  on  wheels.  The 
bodywork  and  finish  are  of  highest  quality. 
The  Elcar  is  built  to  stand  the  service  of 
country  roads,  keep  good  looking  and 
give  long  service. 

You  secure  this  comfort  and  satisfaction 
for  moderate  upkeep  cost  18  to  20  miles 
are  averaged  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  1000 
miles  to  a  gallon  of  oil.  Tires  give  excep¬ 
tionally  long  service  due  to  light  weight 
and  correct  balance.  Repair  expense  runs 
low.  Every  part  is  built  150%  strong. 
The  Elcar  motor  is  speedy,  with  abundant 
power  for  the  hard  pulls.  It  is  a  car  that 
will  serve  you  economically,  dependably 
and  long. 

Write  for  catalog  illustrating  and  describing  the 
eight  1919  Elcar  Models,  sent  FREE  on  request. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Motor  Car  Co. 

815  Beardsley  Ave.  _  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Brief  Mention  of  Elcar  Points  : 

Four-cylinder  models  have  power¬ 
ful  long  stroke  Elcar -Lycoming 
motor,  developing  37J4  horsepower 
at  2100  r.  p.  m.  Six-cylinder  models 
have  Red- Seal  Continental  33<£x4J  i 
inch  engine,  developing  40  horse¬ 
power  at  2100  r.p.  m.  Two  unit 
electrical  system.  116  inch  wheel 
base.  Road  clearance  10%  inches. 
Full  floating  rear  axle  with  spiral 
bevel  driving  gears.  Timken  roller 
bearings  front  and  rear.  Double 
universal  drive;  tubular  propeller 
shaft;  copper  cellular  radiator. 
Easy-riding  semi-elliptic  spring 
suspension.  Roomy  and  comfort¬ 
able  bodies  of  beautiful  design  and 
durable  finish;  new  “Cathedral 
Pipe”  upholstering.  Equipment 
complete,  even  to  motometer. 

5-Pass. 

5-Pass. 

4-Pass. 

4-Pass. 

4-Pass. 

4-Pass. 


5-Fass. 

5-Pass. 


Touring  Car,  4-cyl.  engine 
Touring  Car,  6-cyl.  engine 
Sportster,  4-cyl.  engine 
Sportster,  6-cyl.  engine 
Roadster,  4-cyl.  engine 
Roadster,  6-cyl.  engine 
Sedan,  4-cyl.  engine 
Sedan,  6-cyl.  engine 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

still  lead  the  40  pens  in  the  American  class  at  Vine- 
land  International  Keg  Laying  and  breeding  contest 
at  the  end  of  the  120th  week.  Won  special  premium 
given  by  N.  .1.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  on  old  male 
for  best  utility  bird  in  American  class  at  New  Jersey 
State  Championship  Show  held  at  Trenton,  January, 
1919.  Eggs  from  old  birds  selected  for  heavy  egg 
production  mated  to  272  and  278-egg  cockerels,  $4 
for  15;  *20  per  100.  Eggs  from  yearlings,  same 
strain,  S3  for  15;  *15  100.  Nothing  soldbutvhat 
we  raise  on  our  own  farm.  No  baby  chicks. 


GARRET  W.  BUCK, 


Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 


K  41  G  S — “  Perfection ”  Barred  Bocks  (Kinglet*') 

Pens  carefully  mated  and  guaranteed  to  produce  birds  of 
showroom  quality ;  S5  per  setting;  8  settings  for  $12.  From 
thoroughbred  utility  stock,  S2  per  setting;  3  settings  for 
$5.  Parcel  post  paid.  Cockerels,  "  Ringlets,"  at  real  bargain 
prices,  $5,  $7.50,  $10  and  $15.  Dr.  0E0.  T.  HATMAN,  Doylestown,  P« 

Barred  Rocks 

matings.  Either  light  or  dark.  Eggs,  15 — -55;  100— 
S20  Utility.  15— $3:  100— SJ5.  Parkes’  heavy-laying 
strain  15— S3:  100— SI 5.  I  H.  BAC0RN.  Seroesntsville,  N.  J. 


Barred.  ROCliS 

Eg"S  for  hatching,  SB  per  100.  Day-old  chicks,  SIB  per 

00."A.  C.  JONES.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georoetown,  Del. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs  from  trap  nested  hens  bred  for  heavy 

laying.  J.  F.  Fruncui*.  YVesthumpton  llcucli,  N.Y 

Batted  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs 

for  hatching.  SI  per  15;  S5  per  100. 

J.  I.  HERETER.  K.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Buff  W yandottes 

Hatching  eggs  a  specialty.  One,  two,  or  three  dol¬ 
lars,  settings  of  fifteen.  Folder. 

Mrs.  Worthington  Holcomb.  New  Hartford,  Conn. 

White  Wyandottcs  WINT  ER  NG 

Grand  matings  headed  by  sous  of  1st  N.  Y.  cocker¬ 
el.  Eggs,  SS  and  S5  per  15. 

A.  M.  SHAW,  -  Menands,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  HATCHLING 

Pullets  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  New  York 

Pure  Barron  Wyandottes 

World’s  best  utility  breed.  275-egg  strain.  Eggs,  15 

— S2;  50— SC  ;  100— $10.  ARTHUR  D.  SMITH.  Norfolk,  Conn. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS)  Separate  farms 
BARON  W  YA  NDOTTESf  Winter  layers 
Eggs— $1.50  per*15;  $7.50  per  100. 

L.  Arthur  Sheldon,  Route  7,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

White  W  y  andotte  Eggs  vigorous,  select¬ 
ed,  farm-range  breeders  of  John  S.  Martin's  best.  15— i *8; 
60 — $6;  100— $10.  L.  O.  QUIGLEY,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

TnmRavvnn  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
1  om  our  run  COLUMBIAN  wyandottes 

15  eggs,  $1.50;  100,  $8.  Square  deal  always. 

Ii.  S.  Sp AFFORD,  Martvilie,  New  York 

Keeler  and  Martin 
strains.  Eggs. 
m»r,  IV,  J, 


UNDERHILL  BROS. 

Famous  S.C.R.I.  Reds 

have  been  purchased  by  me  and  I  can  furnish 
hatching  eggs  from  this  famous  iaying  strain 
at  $12  per  hundred  during  April. 

C.  M.  UNDERHILL,  R.D.  No.  2,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Utility  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  laying  strait 

15 — *1.75;  50—  *5,  prepaid.  liAMIE  SICTXOEF.  Ha 


Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Minorcas 

Eggs  for  hatching.  $2.25  for  13,  sent  parcel  post. 

BURDETTE  SMITH,  Box  84B.  Hartford,  Conn. 


S.  C.  REDS,  R.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
B.  P.  ROCKS 
W.  WYANDOTTES 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Rhode  Island  Whites 

HarveyA  Drew's  famous  strain  now  owned  byPcquotPoultryFarm 

at  the  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  National  Egg  Laying 
contest  in  1910-17,  pen  19  layed  1,130  eggs,  every  hen 
laying  over  200.  In  1917-18  pen  49  hayed  1,125  egg*. 
Again  every  hen  passed  the  200  mark.  Rose  and 
Single  Comb.  Mating  list  now  ready. 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm.  Southport.  Conn. 

Mahogany  REDS  tS 1 obf  Dark 

Colored  Rhodelsland  Reds.  Breeders  selected  many 
years  for  their  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  lay¬ 
ing.  EGGS,  $2  50  for  15:  S7  for  50:  S12  for  100.  Write 
for  circular.  C.  QUACKENBUSH,  Box  800,  Darien,  Conn. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Single  Comb  Eggs  from  strain  of  famous  winter 
layers.  Mid-winter  records  run  as  high  as  23  to  28 
Eggs  in  30  days.  $3  per  15.  0.  G.  L.  LEWIS.  Paoli,  Pa. 

sToR.  X.  FLeds 

Vibert’s  231  to  251 -egg  strain.  Eggs,  SIO  per  100;  Baby 
chicks,  825  per  100.  Circular  with  terms  and  guarantee. 
ANNA  M.  JONES,  -  Craryville,  New  York 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS  Eggs 

from  large,  uniformly  dark  red  stock,  bred  for  win¬ 
ter  laying.  Vibert-Owens  cross.  $3  lor  15. 

O.  G.  L.  L  E  W  I  S,  -  Paoli,  Peuna. 


RP  DCnC  FnnC  from  I>red-to-Lay.  Blue 
■  V.  IIlUvj  LUUv  Ribbon  Winners.  $3  set  of 

15.  $12  per  100.  CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  R.D.2 

S/~»  D  f  W3f7r%C  Eggsfrom  pensliended 
•  A.  IvCiL/O  by  200-278  egg  males. 

$1 — 82-83  per  15.  Also  cockerels.  C.  I..  JliSON, Genoa,  N.Y. 

HUMMER’S  Famous  Winter-Laying  Varieties 

ROCKS.  REDS,  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  ANC0NAS, 
FIRST  PRIZE  PEN.  THIRD  PULLET  PHILADELPHIA  POULTRY 
SHOW.  1,500  reasons  why  you  should  have  our  price 
list  of  the  most  profitable  chicks  to  buy. 

E.  IL  II  CMMElt  A  CO.,  It.  I>.  A,  Frenclitown,  J, 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock 

Best  laying  strains  only.  Mod¬ 
erate  price.  Circular  free. 

CHICK  FARM,  R.  W.  WAGNER,  Prop. 

East  Northport,  Now  York 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs  SETTING 

from  pure  English  strain.  Free  range,  SI. 50  for  13; 
SB  per  100.  Frank  Bl.  Ed  wards,  Water  Mill,  N.Y. 

LIGHT  ANDDARK  BRAHMAS.  BARRED  TT!  G  G  S 
ROCKS,  R. I  REDS  W  WYANDOTTES,  ,, 

S.  C.  W.  AN0  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  C  HICKS 

c?“«r  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

ii-i-L|n(y  EGOS.  Free  Farm  Range  Birds.  Rocks,  Reds, 
naicnmg  Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  H  a  m  b  u  r  g  s,  Anco- 
nas.  Brahmas,  etc.  Also  Turkeys,  Bucks,  Geese  and  Bel¬ 
gian  Hares.  Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  S0U0ER,  Box  29,  Scllerivill*,  Pa. 

SILVER  CAMPINE  EGGS 

heavy-laying  hens.  THE  McPIlEKSO.N  KUtM,  Ullllugton,  N.  J, 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 

Post  Prepaid. 

up  to  1200  miles. 


CHICKS 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed 

Book  FREE 


Healthy  Chicks  from 
100 

Leghorns  $15.00 

Barred  Rocks  18.00 

R.  I.  Reds  20.00 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  l, 


Record 

50 

$7.75 
9.50 
10.00 


Layers 
25 
$4.00 
5.00 
5.50 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  bouses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
April  3,  1919: 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  32  454 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn .  34  514 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass .  51  521 

Jules  F.  Francals,  L.  I .  48  765 

Laurel  Poultry  Farm.  Quebec  .  49  683 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms.  N.  H .  44  576 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario .  42  405 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich .  36  517 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y .  27  586 

J.  H.  Wilson,  Methuen.  Mass .  37  380 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y .  41  502 

lugleside  Farm.  N.  Y .  43  567 

Ore.  Agricultural  College.  Oregon .  34  429 

R.  L.  Smith.  Maine  .  45  878 

H.  E.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Mass  .  37  396 

WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  83  386 

Albert  T.  I.enzen,  Mass .  50  310 

Chlckatawbut  Farms,  Mass .  54  456 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  1 .  35  325 

II.  A  Wilson.  N.  H .  38  504 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass....  36  430 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  32  287 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario .  46  488 

W.  Bradley.  Victoria,  B.  C .  45  633 

Herbert  I,  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  ....  42  485 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y .  38  527 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.l .  36  625 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  I .  .  31  729 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn .  33  511 

O.  L.  Magrey.  Conn .  29  414 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  26  443 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn .  35  668 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn .  37  415 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass .  34  336 

K.  Terry  Smith,  Conn .  38  391 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  46  595 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  40  398 

Homer  P.  Deming,  Conn .  48  497 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J .  20  297 

Pleasantvllle  Farms.  N.  Y .  35  339 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  1 .  46  725 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 .  39  592 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  38  443 

Jacob  K.  Jansen,  Conn .  29  456 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  II .  45  606 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Harvey  A.  Drew,  N.  J .  49  575 

F,  W.  Cumpstone,  Conn .  38  450 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A,  Schwarz,  Cal .  23  267 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

Blue  AndalusianClub  of  America, N.Y.  43  341 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis.Ore....  34  295 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N.  Y .  37  365 

llobo.  C,  Ogle,  N.Y .  35  339 

8.  G.  McLean.  Conn .  40  649 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass .  36  412 

Edward  T.  Tonissen,  N.  Y .  43  345 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  38  300 

Kirkup  Bros,  N.  Y  . .  38  501 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  38  379 

Exmore  Farms,  Pa .  41  499 

James  O  LeFevre.  N.  Y .  44  606 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  86  356 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn .  34  870 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  23  410 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa .  28  403 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  N.  Y .  41  223 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y .  41  574 

B.  S.  Ells.  N.  J .  35  475 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  36  386 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  45  378 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  35  472 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  41  338 

Westwood  Farm.  N.  Y .  31  305 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y .  50  668 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J .  45  422 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  41  310 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J .  43  345 

R.  Lindsey  Ireland,  Ky .  44  499 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa .  35  424 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  39  515 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn .  ....  49  578 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  31  467 

Clifford  1.  Stoddard,  (-onii .  22  364 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  43  402 

J  W  Welch,  Neb .  41  293 

M.  T.  Lindsay,  N.  Y .  33  308 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuesen,  Conn .  46  388 

Oak  Hill  Estate:  Pa .  29  499 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec .  48  231 

Tarbell  Farms.  N.  Y .  40  424 

Locust  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  39  376 

Hopewell  Farms,  N- J.... .  41  292 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  44  284 

D.  Tancred,  Wash .  48  591 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  32  445 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y .  25  254 

Herbert  O.  Maxham.  R.  1 .  35  404 

W.  B.  Kieft,  Ill . . .  29  345 

Ellwood  Newton,  Conn.  . .  45  327 

0.8  Green,  N.J .  29  271 

Colemau  Miles,  Ill .  18  303 

Total .  3801  44129 


Ailing  Bird 


SURPRISING  INCUBATOR 

Bargain 

ONLY 


*6.22 
for  the 
famous 

Liberty 

Hatcher 


I  Lave  a  yearling  P>.  P.  Rock  cock ;  un¬ 
til  two  weeks  ago  be  was  apparently  in 
the  best  of  condition.  About  this  time  I 
noticed  him  sitting  around  a  good  deal, 
but  active  enough  when  approached  or 
scared.  lie  has  gradually  lost  the  use  of 
bis  legs,  until  now  be  cannot  walk  more 
than  two  or  three  feet  without  falling 
down.  There  is  no  swelling  of  the  joints, 
and  not  much  rise  in  temperature,  but  he 
seems  to  suffer  some  pain.  House  is  light, 
dry  aud  well  ventilated.  The  cock  has 
been  with  15  pullets,  all  of  which  are  do¬ 
ing  well  and  are  in  first-class  condition. 
I  feed  3  oz.  of  mixed  scratch  feed,  1  oz  of 
dry  mash,  Alfalfa  and  sugar  beets  daily ; 
some  milk,  and,  if  not  milk,  1  oz.  of  fresh 
lean  meat.  Appetite  is  fair,  but  does  not 
care  to  drink ;  excrement  has  been  very 
green  for  some  time.  The  bird  cost  $10; 
do  you  think  it  is  worth  while  to  bother 
with  him?  A.  A.  L. 

Ontario. 

This  cock  may  be. suffering  from  rlieu- 


The  greates*  in¬ 
cubator  value  at 
any  price.  Built 
round  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  h  eat  er ;  no  col  d 
corners  which 
mean  unhatched 
eggs.  Perfect  regulation  of  heat, ventilation  and  moisture, 
roomy  ctiick  nursery,  visible  egg  chamber  easily  accessible, 
triple  wall,  water  jacketed  heat  flume,  sloping  egg  tray 
keeps  small  ends  of  eggs  always  downward— enables  chicks 
to  develop  more  perfectly.  Economical  to  oper-  QC  QBt 
ate.  Sowell-built  it  lasts  a  life-time.  Priceonly 
Order  from  this  advertisement.  Send  cheek,  money  or 
express  order,  we  ship  at  once,  f.  o.  b.  Quincy,  Ill.  For 
Bhipment  by  parcel  post  include  postage  for  21  lbs.  weight. 

ly  >SATISF>0ED,1after  30  DAYS’  TRIAL 

write  us  and  we  will  refund  all  money  you  have  paid.  Wo 
are  responsible.  In  business  in  Chicago  46  year9.  Ask  your 
banker.  You  also  need  our  splendid  Liberty  Hover,”  70 
chick  capacity, oil  heated, self  regulating. Weighs  14  lb.  $4.60  f.o.b. 
Quincy,  III.  For  larger  incubators  write  todav  for  special  catalog. 

B.  F.  Gump  Co.,  439  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Save  the  Baby  Chicks 

Our  book.  “CARE  OF  BABY  CHICKS,”  and  a 
package  of  GEP.MOZONE  are  the  best  insitrnneo 
against  chick  losses.  Those  formerly  losing  more  than 
half  they  hatched  now  raise  better  than  90  per  cent. 
To  you  who  have  never  tried  GEUMOZONE,  we  will 
send  postpaid,  book  and  package  as  above.  You  pay. 
if  satisfied,  75c;  60  days’  trial.  We  trust  you. 

Druggists  and  seed  dealers  Bell  GEP.MOZONE,  the 
best  poultry  remedy  jand  preventive.  For  old  and 
young. — bowel  trouble,  colds,  roup,  musty  or  spoiled 
food,  limber  neck,  chicken  pox,  sour  crop,  »kia  disease, 
etc.  Sick  chicks  can’t  wait,  0°  >t  now. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  463,  Omaha,  Net. 


Buy.  GUARANTEED  FOODS 


Allen's  Foods  Are  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  If  not  Satisfactory 
Allen’s  Nutro  Chick  Mash.  15  Dif¬ 
ferent  Ingredients  Scientifically 
Blended. 

Nursery  Chick  Food.  Wholesome 
"grain  ration  of  cracked  grain  ami  seeds. 
Growing  Chick  Food.  Develops  bigger 
healthier  birds — in  less  time. 

Get  full  details  and  price  list.  Also  write  for 
special  introductory  freight-prepaid  proposition. 
ALLEN  MILLING  CO..  Dept.  4,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  V. 


Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  Rhode  IslandRedsandSingleCombWhiteLeg- 
horns.  We  own  the  famous  Sanborn  fioek  of  Reds; 
every  breeder  with  n  trapneit  record,  Place  your 
order  for  Baby  Chix  at  once.  A  few  more  high  record 
breeding  males  for  sale.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  50,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Le  Roy  Poultry  Farm 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  2-yr.-old  heavy-laying  strain,  which 
makes  a  strong  and  vigorous  chick.  26  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  careful  breeding.  Have  your  order  booked 
now.  April,  $20  per  100.  May,  SIB  per  10Q,  June,  $15 
per  100.  FkahkF,  Hall,Lc  F,Oy,  N.  Y. 

BH  q  u  8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strain* 
II  K  W  and  contest  records.  E  C  G  S  produced 
*“  “  every  day  in  year,  Great  values.  Guar- 

$16  per  100  anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspection 
________  invited.  Custom  hatching. 

FUlfin  C  Phone  Plaineboro  SS8 

vHIvIVO  Bungalow  Poultry  Farm 

Tom  Barron’s  2i8xi6^EN" 

S.  G.  TV  HITE  LEGHORNS.  Day-old  chicks.  SIS 
per  100.  Hatching  eggs,  $6  por  100.  Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed .  Circular  free. 
PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Clayton,  N,  Y. 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  R.I.Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  3000  Chicks, 
4500  Eggs,  weekly.  Circular:  *.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford.  Coon 

Buff  Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  15 — $2;  50— S5;  100— $9. 

EMPIRE  CITY  POULTRY  YARDS.  R.  R.  No.  30.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  sate  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PAKADISE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  Peuna. 

IHTPUINff  CfifiC  Martin's  White  Wy  a  n  d  o  1 1 e  a, 
nAlunmU  tUUO  Rini;iet  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
White  Leghorns,  Ancona*.  $8  per  100.  Orders  filled 
promptly.  SUNNYtIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill.  N.  J. 

200,000  CHICKS  For  1919 

Seven  varieties.  Also  Brooders— 300  Jto  1,000  chick 
capacity— SS14. 50  to  820  each.  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Dept.  11,  KichfieUl,  l’a. 

•  ■  ■  *  Prompt  shipments  by  parcel  post  prepaid 

LhlCltt  nnd  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  S.  C.  White 
Vllivnu  and  Brown  Leg.iorns  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
Catalog  Free.  THE  CYCLONE  lUTOllEKT,  aiillor.tumi,  Pa. 

n.L„  ol'  r„  10,000  each  week ;  20  varieties;  utility  and 
DaDjUMlCKS  exhibition  stock;  list  free;  Toulouso 
Geese.  Stamps  appreciated.  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Spencir,  Ohn 

Dorlrtrlrro  Rnnlo  EGGS  ANP  BaBY  CHICKS. 

rariTIUge  BOCKS  M,t.  JESSIE  CARLTON,  W.lliamitown,  Vermont 

“Lordstrain”  Leghorn  Eggs 

BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS— Eggs.  Field,  Somkus.  Conn. 


Trap  Nest. 
Records 


have  had  printed 
'  '  on  cardboard  1134x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  8  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W.  F.W.,  care  Rural  Nctv-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Pine  Tree 
HATCHERY 

This  Hatchery  is  the  oldest  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  U.  S. 
We  have  hatched  and  shipped 
baby-chicks  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Our  chicks  are  sure  to 
please.  They  come  from  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  and  are  properly 
hatched  and  priced. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $16.00 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  20.00 
R.  I.  Reds  ....  20.00 
White  Wyandottes  .  26.00 
Anconas  ....  25.00 


Per 

100 

Chicks 


We  Guarantee  full  count  of  live 
chicks  upon  arrival.  Our  Catalog 
and  Price  List  FREE. 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Baby 

Chicks 

Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
K.  &  S.  C.  R.  L  Reds 
Park  B.  Rocks 


p  UREBRED, 
Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodas,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

from  selected  2-yr.-old  breeders  mated  to  cockerels 
from  Cornell  pedigreed  stock  direct.  Breeders  se¬ 
lected  for  5  years  by  Cornell  methods  and  by  <  ornell 
experts.  All  stock  on  free  range,  large  and  vigorous 
high  producers.  March  fertility  95%;  hatches,  78"«  of 
all  eggs  <et.  Chicks,  S20  per  100.  F.  E.UPSCM,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Quality  S.  C.  W. Leghorn  Chicks/^ and Iw 

year-old  breeders  that  carry  the  blood  of  the  famous 
Penna.  Poultry  Farm  strain.  These.hens  are  handled 
especially  to  produce  strong,  healthy  chicks  that 
live  and  grow.  S  15  per  100  for  April  and  May. 
Brook. Side  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J 

Utility  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy. laying  strain;  line  bred  for  the  last 
eleven  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting,  size 
and  vigor.  Day-old  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
for  sale.  Circular  on  request. 

HKOAI)  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 

HAMPTON’S  SLACK  LEGHORNS 

Day-OM  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Get  my  free  circular  before  you 
order  chicks,  tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  Is  the  greatest 
layer. and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth, write  today.  Also 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  E.  If  aHPTON.  box  r.  Pittstown,  N.  J 

Utility  WHITE~LEGHORNS 

Hatching  Eggs,  SIO  per  100.  Day-old  chicks.  $20 
per  100.  March.  April  and  May  delivery.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  \V.  \Y.  WALLACE,  HOME- 
WOOD  FARM,  Ptpasautville.  Westchester  Co.,  N.Y. 

Torn  Barron  UglpUinrr  Panas  from  heavy-laying 
!.  C.  W  LEGHORN  ndlWllllg  CggS  ;s  mated  with 
high  pedigree  cockerels.  Few  settings  each  week. 
J2  per  15.  8.7%  guarantee.  After  Anri  I  HI  - 1  S15  per  100. 

nmidllT  Itltos..  Coifcroll  Poultry  Farm,  "ext  «  illliitrton.  Conn- 

Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns  {?T.n«icWi" 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  tiie 
country  Begs— chicks.  Write  for  circular.  WILLOW 
ER00K  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H.  Bulkley.  Prop.,  Odessa.  N  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  Vtk  a?n 

No  pullets  u*t*d  a**  breeders.  Strong,  farm  raised  stock. 

f  15  q  100.  C'ltOSSKOAltS  FARM,  (-arrfeon*  N.  Y. 

Wy-Har  Chicks  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Trap  nested  stock.  Eggs,  chicks. 

WY-HAll  POULTRY  FARM,  Denton,  Md. 

S.  C.W.  Legho:  n- Chicks 

YVliltc  Kock  Sis.  Beds.  §17.  May  and  June.  Parcel  post 
prepaid.  UtPI.Es  Will  I  I  I.KdllOltl  I  t  KM.  R.  F.  D., Telllrd,  P«. 

ElmoreFarn-  S.  C. While  Lsghorns  BiiMS1. 

I>av-old  chicks.  Airedale  puppies  Circular  free. 

Elmore  Farm.  R  3.  Box  116,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

S.  C.  Browit  Leghorns 

hatching  eggs. 
Clayton,  N.  Y. 


tired  to  lay.  Day-old  chicks 

HUGH  PATTERSON, 


stmww /am/rx  s-  *'•  Leghorns,  Me.:  Rooks,  11c. 
I  nil  H  N  Monev  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 

V1I1VI1D  XV.  A.  LAIVEK.  Me.VlIstcrvllle,  I’n. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chixs  aing 


matism,  as  it  actions  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate,  but  I  think  it  more  likely  that  the 
evident  weakness  of  the  legs  is  but  a 
symptom  of  internal  troubles  popularly 
known  as  "liver  trouble,”  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  that  organ  after  death.  As 
the  cock  is  a  valuable  one,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  remove  it  from  the  flock 
and  give  it  a  purgative  dose  of  castor  oil, 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls.  After  this  it 
should  be  fed  rather  lightly  upon  soft, 
easily  digested  food  and  should  be  kept 
in  warm  and  dry,  though  airy  quarters, 
where  it  will  have  a  chance  to  recover  if 
its  trouble  is  of  a  transient  nature.  There 
is  no  cure  for  the  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs  showing  a  "leg  weakness”  as  a 
prominent  symptom,  and  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  give  medicines 
regularly  for  the  possible  rheumatism. 
Skim-milk,  if  available,  may  well  bo  given 
in  as  great  quantity  as  the  bird  will  con¬ 
sume.  M.  B.  D. 


Death  of  Hen 

Can  you  help  me  decide-  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  one  of  my  breeding  liens?  She 
was  a  White  Rock,  two  years  old  this 
Spring,  one  I  had  kept  over  as  a  breeder. 
She  appeared  normal  during  the  day ; 
later  comb  and  head  were  very  much  in¬ 
flamed,  breathing  a  little  hard.  She  died 
a  few  hours  later,  head  turning  a  very 
dark  purple,  almost  black.  I  buried  her 
and  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected 
henhouse  and  all  drinking  fountains. 

Milton,  Mass.  c.  J.  Ik 

There  was  evidently  an  acute  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  digestive  tract  present  in 
this  case,  but  I  do  not  know  its  cause. 
Where  the  symptoms  are  so  violent  and  of 
such  sudden  onset,  it  is  reasonable  to  sus¬ 
pect  poisoning,  either  by  some  strongly 
irritant  poison  that  the  fowl  might  have 
picked  up  about  the  premises  hr  by  de¬ 
caying  food  or  carrion.  If  rats  have 
been  poisoned  about  the  place  and  it  has 
been  possible  for  this  lieu  to  have  found 
the.  carcass  of  oue.  the  death  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  that  way.  You  did  well  to 
clean  and  disinfect  the  utensils,  droppings 
board,  etc.,  for  there  are  possibilities,  of 
course,  of  an  infection  that  others  might 
acquire.  If  this  is  the  only  bird  affected 
in  the  flock,  however,  the  probabilities 
are  that  some  food  of  a  poisonous  nature 
had  been  eaten.  ;i.  b.  d. 


AND  HATCH- 
EGGS 

1  i*om  u  superior  laying  strain.  All  farm  raised  on 
Irw  ranee.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.Y.  | 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

for  HATCHING,  from  certified,  pedigreed  stock. 

M.  J.  yUAOKENBUSH,  -  Nutley,  N.J. 

Hose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

strain.  Eggs,  $:!  per  15.  liltl'SII  ,V  SON.  Milton.  Vermont 

TirETILMV’O  SILVER  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  WHITE. 
IK  I'M  Hi  a  BUFF  AND  BARRED  ROCKS,  S  C  R  I 
C  |[nrp|AD  3EDS.  WHITE  L  E  G  H  0  R  N  S.  PEKIN  AND 

wor*-niun  Indian  runner  ducklings  and  eggs. 

C  H  I  G  K  S  Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa 

HATCHING  EGGS— DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

From  Barons  strain  S.  O.  White  Leghorns,  Sired  by  Cor¬ 
nell  Pedigreed  I 'oelo-rels.  The  Kirshman  Home  &  Poultry  Farm 
Bo*  114  Mountaind  le,  Sullivan  Co  .  N  Y,  Phono  17  F-ll 

Rpnodc  CHICKENS.  DUCKS  GEESE.  TURKEYS 
QUDIttUSl  GUINEAS.  HARES  AND  DOGS 

Stock  and  Eggs.  Large  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

BDIVIN  A.  SOUDBII,  -  Tel  fowl.  Pa. 


Pip  in  Turkeys 

My  turkeys  all  had  the  pip.  [  raised 
about  To.  and  had  quite  a  time  with  them, 
although  I  never  lost  any.  Most  of  them 
went  off  rlieir  feed  for  a  few  days.  I  took 
off  the  pip  and  touched  each  tongue  with 
iodine.  What  causes  the  pip.  and  what 
do  you  think  t lie  best  treatment? 

Mohawk,  Mich.  MRS.  j.  w. 

The  authorities  say  that  pip  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  exaggerated  importance,  due  to  a 
drying  of  the  tongue  from  breathing 
through  the  mouth  when  there  is  inter¬ 
ference  with  respiration  or  to  digestive 
disorders  of  some  sort.  The  seriousness  of 
the  trouble  is  in  the  associated  disorder 
rather  than  in  the  local  formation  upon 
the  tongue.  It  is  best  to  avoid  rough 
handling  of  the  tongue,  lest  ulceration  be 
set  up  after  the  dried  membrane  is  torn 
off.  Moistening  the  parts  with  glycerine 
and  water  is  recommended  and  attention 
to  the  general  health  of  the  fowl  is  of 
more  importance  than  local  treatment  of 
the  tongue.  M.  b.  i>. 


Buttermilk  for  Chicks 

At  what  age  may  young  chicks  safely 
he  fed  buttermilk,  fresh?  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  the  feeding  of  milk  to  chicks  profit¬ 
able  where  one  lias  only  a  flock  of  38 
hens,  as  worms  are  plentiful  during  April 
and  May,  and  all  are  on  common  farm 
range?  Is  two-grain  ration  enough  va¬ 
riety  for  four  to  eight-mouths  birds? 

Crown  Point,  Ind.  MRS.  c.  a.  s. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  buttermilk 
should  not  be  fed  in  the  same  way  that 
ordinary  sour  milk  is.  though  little  men¬ 
tion  of  this  food  is  made  by  poultrvmen, 
and  I.  myself,  have  had  no  experience 
with  it.  Buttermilk  has  practically  the 
same  food  value  as  sour  milk,  which,  in¬ 
deed.  it  is,  though  it  may  contain  more 
of  the  butter-fat.  Sour  milk,  by  which 
soured  milk  is  usually  meant,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  chick  foods  and  may 
well  lie  the  very  first  one  given.  Unless 
chicks  are"  closely  confined,  it  cannot  well 
be  fe;l  to  excess  and  it  is  not  fully  re¬ 
placed  either  by  worms  and  hugs  or  by 
the  meat  products.  Aside  from  its  nn- 
tritional  value  it  has  a  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence  upon  digestive  processes  and  the  di¬ 
gestive  tract  that  other  foods  do  not  pos¬ 
sess.  If  available,  sour  milk  should  he 
fed  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  and  in  as 
great  quantity  as  the  chicks  will  con¬ 
sume.  As  already  said.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  reason  why  buttermilk  should  not  be 
equally  valuable,  but  cannot  speak  from 
the  same  experience  with  that  product. 
Two  kinds  of  grain  are  sufficient  for 
chicks  on  range,  though  they  should  also 
have  a  ground  grain  mash  in  which  sev¬ 
eral  products  may  as  well  be  combined. 

M.  B.  D. 


RR’S  Guaranteed. 


For  ten  consecutive  years  Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Chicks  have  been  the  quality- 
value  standard.  They  are  better  than  ever  this  year,  the  result  of  rigid 
selection  of  our  great  breeding  flocks  and  improvement  in  our  equipment. 

We  specialize  in  the  leading  money-making  breeds  and  lay  special  stress 
upon  health,  vigor  and  real  business  ability. 

High  Quality — Moderate  Price — Big  Value 

are  concentrated  in  Kerr’s  Chicks.  We  believe,  and  our  thousands  of 
regular  customers  will  tell  you,  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy, 
healthy  chicks  elsewhere  at  the  same  price. 

Our  breeding  birds  are  selected  upon  a  basis  of  profitable  performance  and 
uniform  appearance.  They  have  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  farm  range, 
which  insures  vigor  in  their  youngsters.  Our  hatchery,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  modern  and  complete  and  is  manned  by  experts. 
Our  shipping  methods  and  service  are  unexcelled. 

Kerr  Chicks  Are  Shipped  Prepaid 
and  We  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  the  facts  before  ordering  chicks 
this  season.  Just  ctsk  for  free  catalog. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY  m 

Box  56  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


7V7  -0fff  will  get  your  full  order  next  year 

KTRKI  IP’S  s.  C.  White  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

6,000  BABY  CHICKS  old  customers  by  our  1>000  s-week  pUUETS 

STR  AIP.HT  AMFRIf  AN  STOCK  eliPe,ct  \°  Prove  by  owr  pen  entered  in  the  contest  at  Storrs 

Ollmlulll  rtlllEluLAil  OlULIV  that  ENGLISH  STOCK  does  not  always  mean  the  best  stock. 

WE  DO  NOT  CLAIM  tc  bare  all  200-egg  hens  or  stock  that  were  all  bred  from  200-egg  hens. 
WE  DO  CLAIM— First:  That  we  have  trapnested  all  stock  in  their  pullet  year  for  4  full 
years.  Second:  That  every  hen  in  onr  breeding  pens  laid  from  140  to  225  in  pullet  year  and 
that  the  average  would  be  well  above  150  eggs  per  nen.  Third  Every  cock  or  cockerel  in  our 
breeding  yards  were  bred  from  a  pen  containing  breeders  with  records  running  from  175  to  225 
eggs  per  i.en,  headed  by  a  cock-bird  from  a  265-egg  hen.  Fourth:  We  guarantee  a  strong, 
healthy  live  ehix  delivered  to  von  for  every  jnc  you  pay  for.. 

Wc  absolutely  take  your  wo*  as  tc  condition  upor  .irrival  and  make  settlement  accordingly. 

$30.00  per  IOO  $00.00  per  5O0  §175.00  per  1,000  O  AAA  Ilim/I 

Price  of  I’u Hot*  on  application.  1.2O0  breeders  on  free  range.  OjvfUU  V  ar  tiJliXVij  I 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  Long  Island,  New  York 


Potatoes.  -81 ;  milk,  per  qt. ;  oats, 
85c:  eggs,  45c :  fowls,  live.  40c:  tobacco, 
10c;  hay.  per  ton.  $20  to  $24 ;  straw.  $10; 
veal,  per  lb..  24c ;  hogs,  dressed.  22c: 
butter.  75c:  flour,  one-half  sack.  81.00; 
beans.  80  lm  :  applos.  Spy,  $3  per  bu. 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  j.  t. 


3,000  select  Breedeis  on  free  farm  range — the  finest 
I  ever  owned.  All  breeders  inoculated  and  free  from 
lieo.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quantity. 
Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks— March  and 
April  delivery.  Capacity,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Order 
well  in  advance  this  year  as  there  is  only  half  the 
usual  number  of  breeders  in  the  country.  My  book, 
"  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  free  with  all  $10or- 
ders.  circular  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75,  Plexixnt  Volley.  N.  Y. 

BARRON  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  at  S14  per  100;  $85  per 500:  future  or  innnedi- 
iate  special  delivery.  5,000  each  week.  Order  now 
High  egg  bred  stock  most  profitable  ami  persistent 
layer*.  Laying  Contests  winners.  Valuable  catalogue 

free.  Vale  Leghorn  Farm,  0-  Devries,  Owner  Zeeland,  Mich. 


White  Chinese  Goose  EGGS 

40c  each  by  express.  Nothing  sent  by  Parcel  Post. 
GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells.  N.  Y. 

30  Selected  PEARL  GUINEAS 

at  $3  each.  SINCLAIR  SMITH,  23  Jacob  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

I  Fhiipy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears,  Foxes.  Rae- 
]  coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

1  \VM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Natuialis:.  Dept  10.  Yardley.  Pa 


BS 


BABY  CHICKS  EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

js.  C-  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 

Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  heavy  laying  flocks,  headed  by  males  from  thel 

Flocks  Producing  the  Highest  Scoring  Pens  at  the  International  Laying  Contest  ^ 

Hatching  Eggs  from  the  tame  matings  guaranteed  eighty  per  cent,  fertile.  Gibson 
readers  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make  vonr  flock  more  productive  and  piciit- 
nble.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  fs-ee.  Write  for  it  now 

G.  F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms.  Box  1 OO,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 
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Strong-f  or- W  ork 

Get  into  Blue  Buckle  Over  Alls  if  you  want  the  greatest  serv 
ice  and  comfort  return  you  ever  got  out  of  a  work-garment! 


From  generous  oversize  right  down  to  a  solid  reinforced  back¬ 
hand,  unbreakable  seams,  fly  cut  into  the  overall,  solid  brass 
fittings,  etc.,  you  get  value  that  cannot  be  duplicated!  Blue 
Buckle  Over  Alls  and  Coats  are  made  by  the  best  union  work¬ 
manship  in  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  overall  factory  in 
the  world!  Every  Blue  Buckle  garment  reflects  the  content 
of  thousands  of  union  workers. 

JOBBERS  OVERALL  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

New  Y ork  Office,  64  Leonard  Street 
Largest  manufacturers  of  Union  Made  Overalls  exclusively  in  the  world 


Dorit  buy  aPi$  in  a  Poke 

SEND  for  THIS 
FREE  BOOK 


— — 

If  you  buy  a  furnace  without  finding  out  what’s 
underneath  the  cover  you  are  buying  more  care¬ 
lessly  than  if  you  bought  a  pig  in  a  bag. 

It’s  the  care  and  expert  knowledge  that  goes  into  the  parts 
under  the  cover  that  make  the  furnace  a  successful  heater. 

N  P  •  Sterling  Furnace 

The  One  Register  Furnace 

Is  the  product  of  a  firm  of  over  60  years  experience  in 
building  high  grade  ranges  and  heaters,  and  under  its 
cover  is  as  high  quality  a  furnace  as  can  be  manufactured. 
The  NP  is  designed  especially  to  heat  the  entire  house  with  one  register  and 
to  do  it  comfortably  and  easily  with  the  least  amount  of  fuel. 

Study  the  cross  section  and  you  will  see  why  with  the  NP  the  air  is  forced 
to  circulate  more  rapidly  than  is  possible  in  any  other  type  of  construction, 
and  remember  the  faster  the  circulation  the  better  the  one  register  furnace 
heats  the  house. 

A— Scientific  Sterling  construction  insuring  perfect  combustion,  and  saving 
of  fuel. 

B— Extra  large  heating  dome  which  heats  air  passing  around  it  more  quickly 
and  to  higher  temperature  with  less  fire. 

C— Outside  air  passages  keep  the  air  cool  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
and  so  make  the  air  flow  very  swiftly  thru  the  heating  chambers  D,  and 
then  pours  it  out  with  great  force  thru  the  register. 

These  outside  air  passages  are  vital  Sterling  features.  Here  are  some 
others:  a  cool  cellar,  feed  door  large  enough  for  chunks  of  wood,  heavy 
grey  iron  castings  (no  scrap  used),  special  fire  pot  where  natural  gas 
and  solid  fuel  are  used,  special  three  point  dust  and  gas  proof  joints, 
extra  large  air  moistener. 

Send  for  our  free  book  and  find  out  about  this  high 
grade  furnace  which  is  made  by  the  same  firm 
who  manufactures 

THE  STERLING  RANGE 


The  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  one  hod  of  coal 

Send  for  the  free  book  and  your  deal¬ 
ers  name  and  find  out  about  furnaces. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


■  i£Sf„ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  City  Man  Versus  the  Farmer 

The  most  indifferent  observer  cannot 
but  be  apprehensively  impressed  with  the 
present  hostile  attitude  of  the  average  city 
dweller  toward  the  man  upon  whom  he  is 
dependent  for  his  daily  bread,  the  farmer. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
farms  idle  today  than  ever  before  in  our 
country’s  history,  for  want  of  tenants  ;  in 
the  face  of  the  unprecedented  shortage  of 
I  help  even  on  those  places  the  farmers 
i make  a  pretense  of  tilling;  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  numberless  diseases  and  insects, 
droughts,  floods  and  frosts  destroy  the 
growing  crops;  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  and  written  on  the  hard¬ 
ships.  difficulties  and  lack  of  profit  in  pro¬ 
ducing  food,  and  in  spite  of  the  depopu¬ 
lation  of  rural  communities  because  of 
the  allurements  of  greater  income  and 
more  congenial  life  in  the  city  ;  notwith¬ 
standing  all  these  things,  the  urban  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  causes  of  the  high  cost  of 
foodstuffs  is  extremely  painful,  and  dis¬ 
gusting  to  anyone  who  is  at  all  informed 
.is  to  the  actual  facts. 

The  writer  lias  had  the  unusual  advan¬ 
tage  of  seeing  both  sides  of  the  fence, 
having  for  the  last  20  years  lived  part  of 
lie  year  in  town  and  part  tilling  his  own 
farm.  The  other  day  I  was  eating  in  a 
hotel  in  a  large  city.  Seated  at  the  table 
with  me  were  three  women,  strangers  to 
me.  One  of  them  ordered  a  fried  egg 
(20c).  a  baked  potatoe  (15c),  two  small 
pieces  of  toast  (15c),  a  cup  of  coffee 
(10c).  a  very  frugal  meal  for  GOc.  The 
•onversation  centered  upon  the  high  cost 
of  food  and  the  exorbitant  profits  made  in 
farming.  One  remarked:  “Think  of  it, 
one  egg.  20c ;  ,$2.40  a  dozen  !  The  aver¬ 
age  farmer  keeps  about  100  hens,  and  they 
would  ley  at  least  seven  dozeu  eggs  a  day. 
That  would  bring  $16.80  a  day,  or  $6,132 
a  year,  from  100  liens.”  Another  of  the 
ladies  chimed  in  :  "Yes,  and  imagine  ISc 
a  quart  for  milk.  I’m  told  a  cow  will  give 
40  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  and  that  would 
mean  a  profit  of  $1,971  on  one  cow  in  a 
year.  And  I  understand  that  lots  of  farm¬ 
ers  keep  as  many  as  40  cows.  I  figured 
>ut  that  that  would  mean  $7.8.840  profit 
in  a  year.  Just  imagine!  Isn't  that  per¬ 
fectly  scandalous?  It  doesn’t  cost  a  cent 
more  to  pasture  a  cow  today  than  it  did 
10  years  ago.  The  Government  ought  to 
protect  us  against  such  rapacious  liav- 
seeds.” 

Then  the  third  added:  “And  look  what 
they  are  getting  for  wheat.  $2.38  a  bushel. 
And  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  it  now  than 
it  did  when  they  were  getting  80c.  The 
Government  ought  to  take  this  tiling  in 
hand  and  put  the  price  right  down  to  SOc 
again,  and  even  then  they  would  make 
enough  to  retire  in  a  few  years.  Why, 
they  have  no  expense.  I  went  out  to  a 
farm  in  my  limousine  last  October,  and 
the  farmer,  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
digging  all  their  potatoes  and  keeping  all 
that  profit  themselves.  And  then  to  charge 
us  such  perfectly  ridiculous  prices.  They¬ 
’re  simply  hogs,  that's  what  they  are.” 

Thus  the  talk  ran  on.  none  of  them 
showing  any  more  knowledge  of  actual 
conditions,  and  no  more  common  sense 
than  a  five-year-old  child.  Finally  I  told 
the  ladies  I  felt  deeply  gratified  by  their 
compliments,  as  I.  too,  was  one  of  those 
despised  beings,  hut  that  my  experience 
did  not  bear  out  their  fantastic  estimates. 
Then  I  tried  to  explain  that  farmers  get 
55c  per  dozen  for  eggs,  instead  of  $2.40, 
and  that  never  in  all  hen’s  history  did  100 
hens  lay  seven  dozeu  eggs  a  day  for  365 
days  in  the  year,  nor  anywhere  near  it. 
Also  I  told  them  that  in  my  opinion  they 
somewhat  exaggerated  one  cow’s  annual 
profit ;  that  the  dairyman  got  only  7c  a 
quart  instead  of  18c ;  that  the  best  cow 
that  ever  lived  never  gave  half  that  quan¬ 
tity  per  day  as  an  annual  average;  that 
many  a  dairyman,  if  he  charged  to  ex¬ 
pense  his  own  labor,  the  16  hours  a  day  he 
is  obliged  to  slave,  at  the  rate  his  city 
friend  is  getting,  would  be  in  debt  at  the 
end  of  the  year  instead  of  making  the  fab¬ 
ulous  profit  of  which  they  accused  him. 
Upon  hearing  these  statements  the  ladies 
not  only  doubted  my  veracity,  but  be¬ 
lieved  me  crazy,  as  well. 

A6  the  writer  pondered  over  this  con¬ 
versation  he  became  convinced  that  there 
is  an  almost  unbridgeable  chasm  fixed  be¬ 
tween  producer  and  consumer,  equally 
harmful  for  both.  The  city  man  has  his 
mind  constantly  poisoned  against  the 
farmer  by  the  retailer  and  hotel  man.  who 
ceaselessly  repeat  that  they  must  charge 
these  exorbitant  prices  because  of  the 
farmer.  No  more  deceptive  statement  was 
ever  made. 

What  are  some  of  the  means  by  which 
this  chasm  may  possibly  be  bridged?  As 
every  business  concern  of  any  consequence 
has  an  advertising  department,  so  should 
fanning,  the  greatest  and  most  funda¬ 
mental  business,  have  means  of  meeting 
publicity  with  publicity,  evil  attack  with 
just  rebuke,  untruth  with  truth.  Even 
churches  are  realizing  the  advantages  of 
systematic  advertising,  and  every  political 
party  spends  thousands  of  dollars  in  ads. 
to  impress  upon  the  public  the  virtues, 
facts  and  figures  of  their  respective  par¬ 
ties.  Altogether  too  long  have  our  city 
friends  heard  only  one  side  of  the  story — 
the  side  told  by  the  middleman  for  his 
own  selfish  ends.  Therefore  let  our  farm 
organizations,  such  as  the  Grange,  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  the  State  Federation  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  provide  a  permanent  advertising 
committee  empowered  to  employ  an  expert 
publicity  man  on  a  stipulated  annual  sal¬ 
ary  to  work  in  conjunction  with  them, 
whose  business  it  will  be  to  have  charge  of 
this  important  and  long-neglected  matter. 
Let  them  make  it  their  business  to  give 
the  urbanites,  through  the  leading  city 
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dailies,  the  truth  concerning  what  the 
farmer  is  getting  for  eggs.  milk.  meat, 
grain  and  other  farm  products,  and  more 
especially  to  inform  them  as  to  what  it 
costs  to  produce  those  articles. 

W.  S.  DROMAN. 


Inside  Toilets  for  Country  Schools 

Previous  to  the  taking  effect  of  the 
township  system  school  law,  a  regulation 
had  been  made  requiring  all  schools  not 
so  equipped  to  install  inside  toilets  for  the 
pupils.  Before  that  regulation  could  be 
complied  with,  however,  the  township  law 
took  that  matter,  with  others,  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  local  trustees.  Now  that  the 
township  system  law  has  been  repealed, 
the  old  law  again  becomes  effective,  and. 
I  am  told,  will  be  enforced.  No  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  closet  is  required,  and  flush 
closets  will  undoubtedly  be  preferred  where 
a  water  system  makes  their  use  feasible. 
As  a  substitute,  chemical  closets  may  be 
installed,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  through  inquiry,  they  have  proven 
satisfactory  in  use. 

Writing  me  with  regard  to  them,  one  of 
the  superintendents  of  schools  of  Chenan¬ 
go  Co.,  N.  1’.,  says :  “Several  of  these 
closets  have  been  in  use  in  this  territory 
for  three  or  four  years  and  others  have 
been  placed  during  the  present  school 
year.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher. 
The  rooms  are  swept  and  cared  for  as 
part  of  the  school  building,  and  one  noted 
result  of  this  is  the  absence  of  dirt  and 
filth  on  the  floors  and  walls.  There  is 
also  a  marked  absence  of  obscene  writing 
and  drawings.  In  the  ordinary  country 
schools,  these  closets  need  to  be  re-charged 
but  once  a  year,  and  this  takes  but  little 
time  and  causes  but  little  trouble.  When 
the  tank  of  the  chemical  closet  is  full,  at¬ 
tention  is  needed  and  will,  of  necessity,  he 
given.  The  outdoor  privy  received  almost 
no  attention.  The  outdoor  privy  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  disgrace  to  any  community  and 
was  a  menace  as  regards  decency,  morals 
and  sanitation  :  and  many  years  of  school 
work  have  failed  to  bring  me  knowledge 
of  decent  conditions  existing  where  that 
type  of  toilet  was  in  use.” 

A  superintendent  of  schools  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  where  these  closets  have 
probably  been  longest  in  use  in  this  State, 
says  of  them  :  “The  greater  part  of  the 
schools  in  my  district,  including  some  of 
the  smaller  village  schools,  are  equipped 
with  chemical  toilets.  I  have  three 
schools  which  were  equipped  eight  year- 
ago.  simply  as  a  matter  of  experiment.  I 
have,  therefore,  made  quite  a  careful,  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  this  style  of  toilet ;  as  a 
result  of  which  I  have  drawn  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions:  The  toilets  are  sanitary, 
if  properly  installed ;  the  toilets  manufac¬ 
tured  at  the  present  time  which  comply 
with  the  specifications  of  the  Stflte  de¬ 
partment  last  for  years,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  morals  and  discipline  of  a  school 
is  marked.  The  whole  atmosphere  of 
many  district  schools  has  been  changed. 
The  chemical  used  is  some  form  of  caus¬ 
tic  soda :  in  fact,  I  believe  that  if  this 
were  used  in  its  commercial  form  there 
would  he  no  difficulty.” 

There  can  he  no  question  as  to  the  lack 
of  decency  in  the  surroundings  of  the  av¬ 
erage  country  schoolhouse  outdoor  privy. 
No  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  inspect 
many  of  them,  and  who  remembers  those 
of  his  own  school  days,  will  deny  their  de¬ 
grading  influence  upon  the  minds,  morals 
and  appreciation  of  outward  and  inward 
cleanliness  of  the  pupils  using  them.  In 
many  districts  they  are  monuments  to  the 
indifference  or  feeling  of  helplessness  of 
parents  toward  the  kind  of  education  that 
their  children  are  receiving  in  addition  to 
the  three  Rs  of  the  schoolroom. 

Probably  few  parents  can  look  back 
upon  the  training  in  indecency  and  ob¬ 
scenity.  if  not  gross  immorality,  which 
they  received  at  the  hands  of  playmates 
upon  schoolhouse  grounds  without  a  shud¬ 
der  at  the  thought  of  subjecting  their  own 
children  to  the  same  malign  influences, 
and  the  outdoor  privy  has  long  been  the 
center  from  which  much  of  evil  suggestion 
has  radiated.  If  the.  putting  of  these 
necessary  toilet  facilities  under  some  su¬ 
pervision  from  the  teacher  can.  in  any 
measure,  purify  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
public  schools,  the  increased  cost  will  be 
more  than  compensated  and  the  matter  of 
physical  sanitation  need  not  be  considered. 

If  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  merely 
physical  surroundings  were  hut  half  ap¬ 
preciated.  and.  if  the  degradation  of  char¬ 
acter  which  follows  debasement  of  the 
body  were  at  all  understood,  modern  toilet 
facilities  would  be  generally  recognized  as 
among  the  most  helpful  of  uplifting  in¬ 
fluences  in  a  Christian  civilization.  A 
glistening  porcelain  washbowl  against  a 
background  of  spotless  tiling  is  a  pulpit 
from  which  daily  sermons  are  preached. 
A  stainless  white  tub,  with  nickeled  fau¬ 
cets  and  flowing  streams,  is  an  altar  to  the 
god  of  purity,  both  of  mind  and  body,  and 
a  toilet  bowl  which  is  equally  clean  and 
which,  in  its  use.  offeuds  none  of  the 
senses,  is  a  force  for  morality  which  the 
thoughtless  do  not  give  it  credit  for. 

It  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  have  all 
of  these  things  in  country  schoolhouses. 
If  it  were,  no  other  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  course  offered  would  exceed  them 
in  value  in  developing  the  characters  of 
children.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  see 
that  the  toilet  rooms  used  by  the  children 
shall  be  attractively  clean,  that  their  walls 
shall  not  be  made  the  medium  of  bringing 
before  the  children  at  every  visit  the 
grossest  suggestions  of  vulgarity,  and  that 
their  daily  use  shall  not  cut  channels  of 
evil  thought  from  which  the  minds  of  the 
children  can  never  wholly  turn.  M.  B.  o. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  10,  1919. 

Those  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  April,  $2.80  per  100 
for  three  per  cent  milk,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  4c  per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  extra  butterfat,  at  points 
200  miles  from  city. 

BUTTER. 

Trices  have  been  both  up  and  down 
during  the  week,  at  this  writing  remain¬ 
ing  without  special  change  from  last  re¬ 
port.  with  the  exception  of  packing  stock, 
which  is  lower. 


Creamery,  fancy  !b .  66  @  67 

Good  to  Choice  .  63  @  65 

Lower  Grades .  56  <«,  59 

City  made .  44  @  49 

Dairy,  best .  64  @  65 

Common  to  good  .  48  @  58 

Packing  Stock .  40  @  45 

Prooess  .  45  @  51 


CHEESE. 

Up  to. 39c  is  asked  for  best  grades  of 
held  stock.  Export  grades  of  new  make 
are  reported  selling  around  31,  and  best 
new  up  to  33. 

Whole  5111k.  oid,  fancy  .  38  v>  39 

Good  to  choice .  33  @  36 

New  Make  .  30  @  33^a 

Skims,  bent.  ...  .  23  @  23% 

Fair  to  good .  12  @  17 


EGGS. 

Receipts  are  moderate,  but  business 
only  fairly  good.  There  have  been  some 
sales  of  duck  eggs  at  65  to  67c. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  51 

Medium  to  good  .  45 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  46 

Common  to  good .  42 

Gathered,  best,  white .  49 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  42 

Lower  grades .  38 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 14  25 

Bulls  .  8  00 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs .  15  00 

Culls . 10  00 

Hogs . : . 16  00 

8heep.  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . .16  00 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . 25 

Common  to  good .  19 

Pork  .  18 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  8  00 


51 

@ 

52 

45 

@ 

50 

46 

@ 

47 

42 

@ 

45 

49 

51 

42 

@ 

45 

38 

@ 

40 

25 

@18  50 

00 

@12  50 

.  4 

00 

@12  00 

.  15 

00 

@20  00 

.10 

00 

@14  00 

00 

@20  50 

..8 

00 

@12  00 

00 

@19  50 

25 

® 

27 

19 

@ 

24 

18 

® 

23 

00 

@15  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Business  is  reported  at : ,  Fowls,  39  to 
41c ;  roosters.  24  to  2Sc ;  ducks,  35  to 
45c ;  geese,  21  to  22c ;  pigeons,  pair,  45 
to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkers,  best .  46  @  48 

Medium  to  good .  40  @  45 

Chickens  choice  lb .  37  (3  38 

Fair  to  Good .  33  @  36 

Fowls  .  30  @  36 

Roosters .  24  @  22 

Ducks .  35  @  40 

Ducklings .  45  @  46 

Geese  . .  24  ©  29 

Squab’s,  doz .  2  00  @9  00 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lb*.. 

Pea . 

Medium  . 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  ,. 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima.  California 


.10  25 
.  6  25 

6  50 

10  50 

11  75 

7  25 

8  00 


@11  75 

<a>  7  75 
®  8  00 
@12  00 
@12  25 
@  7  50 
@  8  50 


ERU1T8. 

Apples  very  high  for  anything  sound. 
Over-ripe  selling  below  cjuotations.  Straw¬ 
berries  more  plentiful  and  mainly  in  good 
condition. 


Apples— Baldwin,  bbl 

Winesap  . 

Ben  Davis  . 

Greening  . 

Spy  . 

Albemarle  . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Oranges,  box  . 

Lemons,  box  . 

Grape  Fruit . 


7  50  @11  00 

8  00  @13  00 
6  00  @  9  00 
8  00  @12  50 

8  00  @13  00 

9  00  @14  00 

30  ®  55 

4  00  @  8  50 

3  50  @  4  75 

4  00  @  8  50 


VEGETABLES. 

Since  last  report  potatoes  advanced 
nearly  50c  per  barrel,  but  later  lost  about 
half  of  it.  New  stock  from  the  South 
brings  up  to  $4  per  bn.  for  best;  small, 
sizes  down  to  $1  per  bu.  Cabbage  con¬ 
tinues  very  high.  String  beaus  and  let¬ 
tuce  lower. 


Potatoes- L.  1  .  180  lbs .  4  50  @  5  50 

State.  180  lbs .  4  00  @  4  75 

Maine,  165  lbs .  4  00  @4  50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8  00  @16  00 

Southern,  new.  bbl..  best  . 1100  @12  00 

Southern,  common  to  good  .  4  00  @  8  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  2  00  @  3  75 

Beets,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  3  50  @5  00 

Cabbage,  ton . 90  00  @110  U0 

New.  bbl .  4  00  @  8  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  100  @4  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  2  00  ©  6  00 

String  Beans  bu .  3  00  @7  50 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl, .  2  00  @3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  00  @8  00 

Spinach,  bbl  .  1  50  @  3  25 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  150  @2  50 

Parsnips,  bbl  .  2  50  @3  50 

Salsify.  100  bunches .  4  00  @6  00 

Kale,  bbl  .  1  25  @  >  50 

Chicory,  bbl . 3  <*0  @  5  00 

Asparagus,  do/. .  2  50  @  8  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  3  00  @6  50 

Peas,  bu.  bkt .  1  50  @  4  00 

Parsley,  bbl . 10  00  @16  00 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  2  00  @4  25 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt .  1  50  @2  50 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  .  5  00  @10  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  37  00  @38  00 

No.  2 .  . . 34  00  @3600 

No.  3 . 3100  @33  00 

No  grade  . . .  20  00  @25  00 

Clover  mixed . 28  00  @35  00 

Straw,  Rye .  . 13  00  @14  00 


GRAIN. 

Following  are  Government  prices  on 
No.  2  Red  wheat  at  various  markets: 

a  ,g  oTII)  vtloQW  i Wall  1 1  »* i  utmmn-> 


New  York,  $2.37%;  Chicago,  $2.23;  St. 
Louis,  $2.21.  Oats,  No.  3  white.  New 
York.  77c ;  Chicago,  6Sc.  Corn,  No.  3 
Yellow.  New  York,  $1.76 :  Chicago,  $1.61. 
Rye,  New  York,  $1.81 ;  Chicago,  $1.67 ; 
Duluth,  $1.65. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 


population. 

Butter — Best  prints  . 70  to  75c 

Tub,  good  to  choice . 65  to  70c 

Eggs — White . 65  to  70c* 

Mixed  colors . 55  to  60c 

Cheese,  lb . 40  to  45c 

Fowls,  lb . . . 40  to  45c 

Bacon,  lb . 42  to  46c 

Lamb  chops,  lb . 45  to  48c 

Sirloin  steak,  lb . 46  to  50c 

Roasting  beef  . 40  to  45c 

Apples,  doz . 60  to  75c 

Potatoes,  lb .  3  to  4c 

Cabbage,  bead . 25  to  30c 


Toledo  Seed  Market 

Clover.  April  delivery,  bu..  $25.50; 
October  delivery.  $17.15.  Timothy,  $5.15. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter. 

Nearby  prints,  73  to  74c  ;  tub  creamery, 
best.  68  to  70c;  common  to  good,  63  to 
67c ;  packing  stock,  44  to  46c. 

Eggs. 

Nearby,  best.  4S  to  50c ;  gathered,  best, 
44  to  46c ;  lower  grades,  40  to  42c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  40  to  44c ;  broilers,  50  to  55c; 
roosters.  26  to  30c ;  ducks,  40  to  45c ; 
geese,  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  36  to  39c  ;  roosters.  27c  ;  squabs, 
doz.,  $5.50  to  $9.50. 

Bruits. 

Apples,  Baldwin.  $8  to  $10;  Greening. 
$S  to  $11 ;  Ben  Davis,  $7  to  $9  ;  Winesap, 
$10.50  to  $11.50.  Strawberries,  qt.,  35 
to  40c. 

vegetables. 

Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 
Onions.  100  lbs..  $4  to  $4.50;  cabbage, 
ton,  $100  to  $125. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy.  No.  1.  $33.50  to  $34 ; 
No.  2.  $32  to  $32.50 ;  No.  3.  $2S  to  $29  : 
clover  mixed.  $28.50  to  $31.  Straw,  rye. 
$13.50  to  $15;  oat  and  wheat.  $10.50  to 
$12.50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  situation  still  turns  on  the  big  1 
freeze  of  March  27-April  2.  when  the  tern-  j 
perature  was  hardly  above  32  degrees,  and 
went  to  11  one  night,  breaking  the  record 
at  the  low  point.  It  followed  a  record- 
breaking^  high  point  of  70  degrees  on 
March  26.  These  extremes  never  followed 
so  closely  on  each  other  as  this  before, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  every¬ 
thing  was  not  frozen  to  death,  as  all  veg¬ 
etation  was  entirely  exposed.  Still,  noth¬ 
ing  appears  to  have  suffered.  It  was 
merely  put  back  a  fortnight,  as  it  should 
be.  The  point  to  be  remembered  is  that 
when  vegetation  gets  hardened  to  freezing 
it  will  stand  practically  anything.  Let  it 
lie  all  Winter  under  deep  snow  and  it  is 
killed  easily. 

The  produce  markets  are  active  and 
mostly  strong,  though  the  advance  of  the 
season_  is  shown  by  strawberries  easier  at 
40  to  50c  per  qt.  Butter  has  resumed  its 
top  figure,  and  potatoes  are  stronger.  A 
large  supply  of  vegetables  weakened  them 
slightly.  Cabbage  is  a  little  higher,  after 
a  long  low  period.  Winter  squash  was 
never  so  low.  Potatoes  are  60e  to  $1.30 
per  bu  .for  small  to  fancy :  apples,  $1.50 
to  $11  per  bbl.  for  Baldwins.  Kings.  Spys 
and  Greenings,  and  $2  to  $2.50  per  bu.  fol¬ 
low  grades;  onions  easy  at  $1  to  $3.50 
per  bu. ;  beans  dull  at  $4.50  'to  $6.60 
per  bu.  . 

Vegetables  are  plentier  at  $6  to  $8  for 
asparagus.  $5.50  to  $6  for  Florida  celery. 
$1.75  to  $2.25  for  cauliflower.  $2.50  to  $5 
for  tomatoes,  all  per  orate ;  $8  to  $9  for 
beans,  per  hamper;  75  to  S5c  for  new 
beets,  50  to  75c  for  new  carrots,  30  to  35c 
for  radishes,  25  to  30c  for  shallots.  35 
to  45c  for  watercress,  all  per  doz. 
bunches ;  90c  to  $1.30  for  old  carrots.  $1 
to  $1.50  for  parsnips,  90c  to  $1.25  for 
white  turnips,  all  per  bu. ;  $3  to  $5  for 
cabbage,  $1.50  to  $2  for  squash,  per  100 
Ibs.j  $3  to  _$4  for  cucumbers,  per  doz. ; 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  2-doz.  box  for  lettuce  ; 
25  to  35c  for  parsley,  per  bunch  ;  90c  to 
$1.10  for  pieplant,  per  6-lb.  bunch  ;  $3.75 
to  $4  for  California  box,  same. 

Butter  is  firm  at  64  to  70c  for  cream¬ 
ery.  54  to  62c  for  dairy,  52  to  60c  for 
crocks.  45  to  47c  for  low  grade,  and  28  to 
34c  for  oleomargarine.  Cheese  is  steady 
at  30  to  35c  for  best  domestic  and  33  to 
36e  for  limburger.  Eggs  firm  under  large 
receipts  at  43  to  47c  for  candled  to  hen¬ 
nery.  No  storage  offered. 

Poultry  was  strong  under  light  receipts, 
especially  live,  at  38  to  47c  for  dressed 
turkey,  32  to  3Sc  for  fowl,  36  to  46c  for 
capons.  27  to  2Sc  for  old  roosters,  35  to 
40c  for  live  ducks,  20  to  25c  for  live  geese. 
Rabbits  are  weak  and  going  out  at  25  to 
35c  for  cottontails,  50  to  75c  for  jacks, 
per  paii*.  Maple  sugar  is  higher  at  $1.75 
to  $2  for  syrup,  per  gal.;  23  to  2Sc  for 
sugar,  per  lb.  Honey  is  33  to  36c.  for 
extract,  per  lb.  j.  \v.  c. 


How  to  grow  crops  that 
fatten  your  pocket-book 


At  the  present  cost  of  seed  you  want  a 
yield  that  will  pay  you  well.  An  investment 
in  Planet  Jr.  tools  is  good-crop  insurance. 
They  enable  you  to  cultivate  so  thoroughly 
that  you  get  bigger  and  better  crops.  And 
they  operate  so  rapidly  and  easily  that  you 
save  both  time  and  labor.  Their  substantial 
construction  makes  them  last  a  lifetime  and 
pay  for  themselves  over  and  over  again. 
They  are  savers  at  every  stage  of  the  sowing 
and  cultivation — just  what  every  farmer  and 
gardener  needs!  Fully  guaranteed. 


y.'i: 


No.  8 


No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  No.  4 

Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-^ 

Hoe,  Cultivator^ 
and  Plow  js  a  k 

special  favor-  . 
ite.  and  there 
are  more  of 
them  in  use 

throughout  the  world  than  any  other  seeder  made.  Opens  the 
furrow,  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  hills  or  drills),  covers,  rolls 
down  and  marks  the  next  row  all  at  one  operation.  Hoes, 
plows,  and  cultivates  all  through  the  season.  A  hand  machine 
that  will  pay  for  itself  in  time,  labor  and  seed  saved  in  a  single 
season. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr.  Horse-Hoe  does  a  greater  variety  of 
work  in  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  crops  requiring  similar 
cultivation,  and  does  it  more  thoroughly  than  any  other 
one-horse  cultivator  made.  It  is  stronger,  better  made 
and  finished.  Lasts  longer.  Its  depth  regulator  and 
extra  long  frame  make  it  steady-running.  Cultivates 
deep  or  shallow  and  different  widths  of  rows. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc. 

Box  1107V  Philadelphia 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  doing  actual  farm 
and  garden  work,  and  describe*  over 
55  different  tools,  including  Seed¬ 
ers,  Wheel-Hoes.  Horse-Hoes. 
Harrows,  Orchard-,  Beet-  and  Pivot- 
Wheel  Riding  Cultivators.  Writ* 
postal  for  it  today  I 


■  wm  4*  |  |  A  ■  I  Barron's  Imported  Direct 

LEGHORNS  sessk 
FIVE?  SUCCESSION 

Bred  and  owned  by  me  made  these  records  ; 

1914- 15  at  New  Paltz,  212  eggs  per  hen  in  10%  mos. 

1915- 16  at  Cornell,  laid  greatest  total  weightof  eggs; 
were  2d  in  both  number  laid  and  whiteness  of  eggs. 

1916- 17  at  Storrs,  finished  3rd  in  Leghorn  class.  We 
tied  with  Hilltop  Farm  for  best  individual  place. 

1917- 18  at  Storrs.  Returned  above  cost  of  feed 
$G6.52,  which  was  the  most  of  any  Leghorn  pen. 

Steadies*  laying  Leghorn*  in  contest. 

Finished  3rd.  considering  numbers.  Won  first 
individual  place. 

1917- 18  also,  a  pen  bred  and  reared  by  me  and  sold 
to  Ira  Steen  of  New  Paltz,  made  the  remarkable 
record  of  236  eggs  per  bird  in  12  months. 

1918- 19,  See  present  Contest  report,  pen  60. 

Hatching  Eggs  $15.00  pet  lOO 

J.  0.  LeFEVRE,  Wild  Rose  Farm,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Save  Time,  Loss, 
Feed  and  Worry 

BUY  8  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 
Bred  For  Heavy  Egg  Production 

We  are  offering  500  large,  strong,  vigorous 
Pullets  ready  for  delivery  April  21st  at  low 
prices.  These  pullets  have  been  raised  on 
free  range  under  the  most  perfect  condi¬ 
tions  for  their  proper  development  into 
profitable  egg  producers  early  in  August. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 
Watch  Pen  54  in  the  Vineland  Contest 

LAKEWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 

C.  S.  Greene,  Prop,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


S.C.  White  LEGHORN  CHIX 

and  hatching  *ggs  from  selected  heavy  laying  hens 
mated  to  vigorous  cockerels  bred  from  200-260-egg 
dams.  Barron  strain.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Light  Brahmas  Only 

100— *0.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM.  NORFOLK,  CONN. 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  colored  stock. 

Aliuy  strain.  *1.50  per  16.  H.  C.  WHITTAKER,  Stittvlllr,  X.  T. 

R  C  R  I  REDS  $1GGS  K0R  HATCHING 


Vigorous  Stock. 


50  per  15;  *7  per  100. 
Free  Range.  B.  H.  OWEN,  Bhln.beck,  N.I. 

AnrRnff  I  4>nli4ii*ncwo®^h6blueatDotroitand 
uurmill  Leyuuinb  Philadelphia.  1919.  Cup 

for  best  display.  Eggs,  best  pen,  $5  per  15.  Select 
pen*.  S3  per  15.  Hens  and  Pullet*,  S2.  Cockerel.  S3. 

Ureenford  Poultry  Yards,  Silver  Creek,  N.Y. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs.  Northern  American. 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  eggs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen’l  Cir. 
FREE.  Most  instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c,  it  is  returnable. 
_ 1.  W,  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 

WHITEWYANDOTTES 

Bredtolay.  Paid  over  $5  each,  profit,  at  Storrs.  Best 
pen  on  show  points.  Eggs  and  chicks  reasonable. 

R.  W.  Stevens,  _ Stillwater.  N.  Y. 

MnHIflH  Anennav  Eggs  for  hatching,  *1.10— 13;S5  so— too. 

Iliuilieu  Anuunda  UKO.  K.  ROW  DISH,  Esperance.  New  York 

TlirLave  Cnr  Cola  -  half  wild  Toius.  $15  and  *20. 
I  Ullvejs  rur  dale  Stamp.  J.  C.  LIKENS,  Oxford.  P». 


White  Rocks; 


Fishel  Strain.  Eggs,  $9  per  UK). 
$2  pel*  15.  Chicks.  $2U  per  100. 
U.  SCOFIELD.  Green  Haven,  N.Y. 


Mottled  Ancona  Hatching  Eggs 

Winter-laying  hens  mated  to  cock  from  232-egg  hen, 
(Somevs-Martin  (train)  83  per  15:  810  per  100. 
CARL  H.  EGGE,  -  Nanuet,  N.Y. 


R.  C.Br. 

Mrs.  CLA 


Leghorn  Egg: 

AUDI  A  BE! 


.  *1.50  per  15.  White  Chinese 
3  goose  eggs.  40  vents  each. 
TTS,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


Light  Brahmas 


ANNA  B.  CORWIN,  R.  No.  3,  Nswburgh,  N.  V. 


S.C.  White  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  eggs  from  selected  large,  best  laying 
hens  mated  to  big  vigorous  males  from  trapnested 
hens  with  records  of  from  250  to  284  eggs  in  year. 
Pure  Barron  and  American  strains.  Grand  Winter 
layers  of  large,  pure  white  eggs.  Barron  chicks, 
818.00  per  100,  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Prompt  shipment.  R.  T.  EWING.  Atlantic,  Penn. 

S.  C.  RED  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  bred-to-lay  Reds  hold  R.  I.  Red  records, "both 
individual  and  long  distance,  at  Storrs  International 
EggLayingOoutest.  PINECREST  ORCHARDS,  Groton.  Mass. 

Nnwtnwn  Rrnnrlor®  slightly  damaged  by  smoke,  at 
nOnlUnll  DIUUUoIS  bargain  prices.  Sanitary  Hovers,  *8. 

BUCHANAN'  HARDW  ARE  CO..  Richfield  Spring*.  New  York 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carnea- 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Do  you  want  to  get  rich  quick? 
Here  is  the  chance  of  your  life.  The 
proposition  is  too  fast  for  me  to  keep 
up  with  it.  E.  P. 

Connecticut. 

This  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  a 
hog  ranch  and  unit  orchard  scheme  pro¬ 
moted  by  Valparaiso  Development  Co. 
with  offices  in  Chicago.  The  laud  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  development  is 
located  in  Florida.  Perhaps  no  State 
has  been  more  sorely  afflicted  with  land 
promotion  pirates.  “Vale  of  Paradise” 
is  the  alluring  name  given  this  develop¬ 
ment.  and  the  honeyed  words  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  are  well  intended  to  lure  the  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who  have 
had  no  experience  with  similar  enter¬ 
prises.  The  attitude  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
toward  Florida  land  schemes  is  so  well 
known  that  repetition  is  unnecessary. 

I  enclose  a  circular  letter  from  IT.  L. 
Barber  &  Co..  Chicago,  Ill.  What  a  splen¬ 
did  chance  to  make  some  easy  money  (for 
II.  L.  Barber  &  Co.)  As  I  am  not  in 
the  market  for  any  stock.  I  thought  I 
would  pass  it  along,  and  maybe  you  can 
caution  your  readers  against  this  and 
similar  concerns.  .  I  have  no  doubt  that 
St.  Paul  has  plenty  of  money  to  float  a 
dozen  or  more  such  concerns  as  Marbohm 
Motors  Co.,  and  really  it  seems  a  shame 
that  they  have  to  come  down  here  to 
Michigan  to  float  such  a  small  loan.  But 
then  maybe  the  St.  Paul  people  are  better 
acquainted.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  rea¬ 
son.  s.  J.  P. 

Michigan. 

The  logic  of  the  comments  in  the  above 
letter  cannot  be  disputed.  II.  L.  Barber 
&  Co.  is  a  notorious  get- rich-quick  promo¬ 
tion  concern.  We  should  be  suspicious 
of  anything  offered  by  II.  T..  Barber  & 
Co. 

On  December  20.  101$.  I  bought  from 
Messrs.  Sheer  &  Traiman  of  Vineland. 
N.  J.,  two  cows  at  public  sale,  both 
with  calves,  guaranteed  to  be  as  represent¬ 
ed,  well  and  in  good  condition.  One  cost 
$70  and  the  other  $136.  They  were  de¬ 
livered  the  following  day.  A  few  days 
later  I  noticed  that  one  of  them  coughed, 
and  when  I  saw  that' she  grew  worse,  or 
at  least  did  not  improve,  I  called  in  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  on  the  27th.  After  an  exam¬ 
ination.  he  said  that  she  was  most  likely 
suffering  from  tuberculosis,  but  since  she 
was  also  suffering  from  a  severe  case  of 
bronchitis,  the  reaction  which  might  re¬ 
sult  from  a  test  would  not  be  decisive, 
lie  gave  her  some  medicine,  and  when  he 
came  the  next  day  he  said  that  she  was 
in  the  last  stages  and  would  not  live  many 
days.  Three  days  later,  30  days  after  she 
was  delivered,  she  died.  The  doctor  per¬ 
formed  a  post-mortem  examination  and 
certified  that  she  had  died  of  tuberculosis. 
Both  of  her  lungs  were  almost  entirely 
decayed.  I  returned  the  hide  and  calf  to 
the  dealers  from  whom  I  bought  the  cows 
and  asked  that  my  money  be  returned.  At 
first  they  refused  and  acted  rather  inde¬ 
cently  toward  the  veterinarian  because  of 
his  efforts  in  my  behalf,  but  when  he 
threatened  to  give  the  matter  publicity 
in  the  local  paper,  they  apologized  to  him 
and  paid  me  $70.  During  this  time  the 
other  cow  had  also  shown  symptoms  and 
when  tested  reacted.  A  sample  of  her 
mucus  was  sent  to  the  State  Laboratory, 
which  confirmed  the  report  of  the  veter¬ 
inarian.  On  January  11  the  State  Vet¬ 
erinarian  came.  and.  after  examining  the 
cow.  said  the  State  would  pay  me  $40  f oi¬ 
lier.  She  was  removed  from  the  premises 
three  days  later. 

When  T  told  the  dealers  of  what  had 
taken  place  and  that  I  expected  them  to 
return  my  money,  they  took  the  same 
stand  as  previously,  saying  that  they  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it :  that  tin- 
law  was  on  their  side,  and  tin*  only  reason 
that  they  returned  the  money  for  the 
other  cow  was  because  of  their  good  will. 
Now.  they  finally  agreed  to  give  me  $2.1. 
Figuring '  the  $40  I  shall  get  from  the 
State.  $25  which  they  offer  me.  and  $16 
for  which  I  had  previously  sold  the  calf. 

I  shall  be  losing  $55.  Tin-  doctor  ad¬ 
vised  me  not  to  accept  this,  for  if  I  took 
it  to  court  I  would  get  full  payment,  in¬ 
cluding  doctor  bills,  which  amounted  to 
$16  and  board,  as  I  did  not  use  any  of 
the  milk.  The  cows  were  kept  in  different 
buildings  the  entire  time  I  bad  them.  I 
woo'd  not  like  to  go  to  court,  and  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  lose  the  money.  Do  you 
handle  cases  of  this  kind?  Any  informa¬ 
tion  or  advice  you  can  give  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  M.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  written  Messrs.  Sheer  &  Trai¬ 
man  of  Vineland.  N.  J..  with  reference  to 
this  transaction  several  times,  and  our  let¬ 
ters  have  been  ignored.  This  in  itself 
furnishes  food  for  speculation  as  to  their 
position.  We  have  found  that  when  a 
complaint  has  been  made  about  individ¬ 
uals  or  houses  that  are  not  justified,  those 
complained  against  are  very  prompt  to 
defend  themselves.  When  a  complaint  is 
fully  justified  and  no  true  defense  can  be 
made,  very  often  the  plan  is  adopted  of 


trying  to  bluff  the  case  out  by  remaining 
silent.  If  the  buyer  can  prove  the  guar¬ 
antee  at  time  of  sale,  he  certainly  would 
be  entitled  to  recover  damages  in  a  suit. 
In  any  event,  his  experience  may  prove 
valuable  to  other  farmers  in  Southern 
Jersey,  while  it  will  have  no  power  to 
compel  auy  adjustment  with  M.  E.,  who 
is  the  victim  in  this  particular  case. 

^  I  was  stuny  by  the  Mercury  Tire  Co. 
The  enclosed  proposition  appears  to  be 
the  same  company  under  another  name. 
A  warning  in  time  may  save  somebody. 

New  York.  g.  k. 

The  proposition  enclosed  referred  to  is 
that  of  the  Crown  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of 
1781  Broadway,  New  York,  offering  bar¬ 
gain  tires.  No  mention  is  made  as  to 
whether  the  tires  are  “firsts”  or  “seconds” 
and  since  the  price  at  which  the  tires  are 
offered  indicate  that  the  tires  are  “sec¬ 
onds,”  the  conclusion  would  be  that  they 
are  second  grade  tires,  which  carry  no 
guarantee  of  the  manufacturer.  The 
Crown  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  guarantee  a 
mileage  of  4.000  miles  and  will  replace 
the  tires  at  one-lialf  regular  price  if  they 
fail  to  give  this  service.  The  company, 
howver.  has  no  established  financial  stand¬ 
ing.  so  that  their  guarantee  is  probably 
worth  just  the  value  of  the  paper  it  is 
printed  upon  as  waste.  Again  we  warn 
our  people  sending  orders  and  remittances 
to  tire  gyps. 

Tin-  current  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  just 
received.  In  “Publisher’s  Desk”  I  read 
the  conviction  and  sentence  to  prison  of 
Walter  F.  Thorpe,  that  slimy  Syracuse 
crook.  I  personally  know  him,  his 
crooked  acts  and  some  of  his  victims,  and 
personally  presented  evidence  thereof  to  tin- 
post  office  inspector  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
three  years  ago.  The  leading  Syracuse 
newspapers,  knowing  him  to  be  a  fraud, 
published  his  deceptive  advertisements 
daily.  I  offered  to  prove  by  corroborative 
evidence  that  he  was  a  swindler,  but  these 
newspapers  went  right  on  printing  his 
advertisements,  so  in  my  opinion  at  least 
I  wrote  these  newspapers  that  since  they 
knowingly  aided  and  abetted  a  crook  they 
are  no  better  than  be  is.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  the  most  persistent  and  fearless  ex¬ 
poser  of  mercenary  and  unfair-minded 
people ;  it  is  worth  many  times  its  cost  to 
all  subscribers  who  read  and  heed  its 
warnings,  counsel  and  agricultural  infor¬ 
mation.  G.  F.  M. 

New  York. 

We  quite  agree  with  0.  F.  M.  As  to 
the  responsibility  of  publishers  "who  print 
the  advertisements  of  known  crooks,  this 
sort  of  partnership  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  press  with  fraudulent  advertising 
is  one  of  the  hardest  influences  to  com¬ 
bat.  Tbe  publisher  shares  the  gain  with 
the  advertiser  and  should  be  held  culpable 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  receiver  of 
stolen  goods.  A  number  of  tbe  daily  ■ 


Keep  Cornfields  Clean 

INTERNATIONAL  Corn  Cultivators  keep 
the  surface  soil  in  good  lively  tilth  and  free 
from  weeds. 

International  No.  1  is  built  for  deep  early  culti¬ 
vation,  shallow  late  cultivation,  and  for  laying  by.  It  is  a 
high-arched,  pivot  pole  cultivator  of  unusual  strength  and 
light  draft,  is  easily  handled,  and  has  the  parallel  gang  move¬ 
ment  so  necessary  for  good  clean  work  close  to  the  corn. 
Gang  equipment  consists  of  4,  6,  and  8-shovel  gangs,  pin  break 
or  spring  trip,  with  round  or  heavy  slotted  shanks. 

International  No.  4  is  built  for  use  in  fields  with  crooked 
rows,  on  hillsides  and  for  narrow-row  crops  like  peas  and 
beans.  No.  4  has  a  pivot  axle  and  frame  that  makes  quick 
dodgiug  easy,  while  keeping  the  gangs  parallel  and  the  shovels 
facing  squarely  to  the  front.  It  handles  easily,  does  clean 
close  vyork,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  practically  every 
condition  of  soil,  surface,  and  planting  irregularity. 

The  International  line  includes  two-row  cultivators,  motor 
and  horse;  walking,  and  copibiued  riding  and  walking  culti¬ 
vators.  The  list  below  shows  our  complete  line  of  farm 
machines.  See  the  local  dealer  or  write  us  for  catalogues. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harreitins  Machine! 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

(  Tillage  Implement! 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Pawer  Machine! 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Haying  Machine* 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 

Combination  Side 
Rakes  and  Tedders 
SweepRakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 
Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machine! 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 
Drills 

Fertilizer  &  Lime 
Sowers 


Carn  Machinaa 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers  &  Shredders 

Other  Farm  Eqaipmeat 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 
Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  T rucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 


papers  in  c-ities  of  the  first-class  are  as 
zealous  of  the  character  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  patrons  as  any  periodical ;  but  the 
rule  is  that  the  daily  papers  in  tbe  smaller 
cities  will  publish  without  question  any 
and  every  form  of  advertisement  that  will 
pay  the  price.  The  money  the  Syracuse 
publishers  received  from  Thorpe’s  adver¬ 
tising  should  buru  a  bole  in  their  pockets. 
They  have  not  the  excuse  that  they  didn’t 
know  the  character  of  the  man  and  his 
schemes,  because  Thorpe  was  convicted  of 
fraud  in  tbe  Syracuse  courts  only  last 
Summer. 

Sticky  Fly  Paper. — The  latest  prop-, 
ositiou  is  to  make  this  favorite  fly-trap  at 
borne,  suggested  by  IT.  S.  Fa  kens  of  tbe 
Colorado  Agricultural  College : 

“Every  farmer  can  make  bis  own  sticky 
fly  paper  at  a  very  low  cost  by  boiling  to¬ 
gether  ounces  each  of  boiled  linseed 
oil  and  molasses  and  one  pound  of  rosin, 
and  after  a  proper  thickness  has  been  at¬ 
tained,  spreading  it  with  a  brush  on  heavy 
manila  paper.  Tin-  paper  should  be  in 
large  sheets,  and  after  .spreading  the  mix¬ 
ture  on  one-half  of  the  sheet  it  may  In¬ 
folded  over.  This  should  be  stored  in  a 
cool  place.” 

Membership  Registration  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Agriculture 

I  favor  a  State-wide  organization  of  the 
Federation  of  Agriculture  to  be  controlled 
exclusively  by  farmers,  and  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  member¬ 
ship.  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  encourage 
the  Federation  and  you  may  register  me 
as  a  member. 


PUT  THIS  CONCRETE 
MIXER  ON  YOUR  FARM 

You  can  save  many- times  the  cost  of 
a  Sheldon  Farm  Concrete  Mixer  on  a 
few  small  jobs.  What  is  more,  you 
can  do  the  work  when  you  please,  in 
otherwise  idle  time.  It  is  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  farm  use,  and  will  handle 
large  jobs  as  well  as  small.  With  a 

SHELDON  *TYPE*  CONCRETE  MIXER 

you  can,  at  lowest  possible  cost,  build 
your  own  Concrete  Feeding  Floors, 
Foundations,  Walks,  Posts,  Tanks  or 
Silos.  Sheldon  Mixers  mix  3  cubic 
feet  at  a  batch;  have  continuous 
chain  drive,  clutch  pulley,  easy  tilt¬ 
ing  discharge,  handy  dumping  lever 
and  sand-proof  bearings.  No  other 
mixer  excels  its  quality  of  work.  No 
other  mixer  approaches  its  wonder¬ 
fully  low  price. 

Send  for  FREE  CatafogToday 

My  catalog  fully  describes  all  types  of  Sheldon 
Mixers,  and  gives  all  of  the  remarkably  low 
prices.  It  tells  how  you  can  build  a  Sheldon 
Mixer  yourself,  and  tells  you  a  lot  you  ought  to 
know  about  concrete  work,  it’s  FREE.  Get 
your  copy  today.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

SHELDON  MFG.  CO. 


Box  675 


NEHAWKA.  NEB. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.L.  L.  Van 
Slyke.  Price.  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


WRITE  GAWM 


Save  525  to  5250 

Compare  Galloway's  prices  on 
Gasoline  Engines,  Cream  Separ¬ 
ators.  Manure  Spreaders,  and  other 
Implements.  See  how  much  Galloway  saves  you. 


Buy  Implements  DIRECT! 

That’s  the  way  the  close  buying  business 
farmer  today  buys  Implements.  Ho  has 
Galloway’s  Catalog  on  his  desk  ami 

saves  money,  by  buying  _ 
direct  from  Gal- 

low  ay  at  fac-  fr-rr.  .-'M _ // 

tory  prices. 


BUY  NOW-Pay 

Navi  Fall  Get  thelm- 
nCAl  rail  piemeutyou 

■k 


need  for  work  now 
and  pay  after  Har-  ' 
vest.  Your  choice  of 
five  easy  buying  plans 
with  loner  terms.  Over  _ _ 

800,000  satisfied  customers— many  yoar 
next  door  neighbor  — prove  the  merit  of 
Galloway  Oirect-to-you  method. 

BIG  BOOK  SENT  FREE 

Writ©  at  once  for 
latest  19 19  edition 
of  Gallo* 
w  a  y  *  i 
Divide- 
tho- 
melon- 
money* 
aavlni,- 
Implement 
Rook  and  men¬ 
tion  Implement 

interested  in.  — -  - 

Close  by  shipping  points  save  you  on  freight 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO 

277  Waterloo  Station,  Waterloo, low 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil¬ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor 
|  keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil¬ 
ing  System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil.  pre¬ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOft  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St.  Chicago 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


*  Lameness 

We  have  a  horse  that  we  bought  in 
September,  1918 ;  a  heavy  work  horse. 
Me  gets  spells  so  that  he  cannot  stand  on 
one  of  his  hind  feet,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  sweats  so  that  the  stable  is  full  of 
steam.  It  lasts  about  two  days  and  then 
he  is  better,  but  still,  when  standing,  lifts 
up  his  leg.  He  does  not  go  very  lame ; 
only  at  the  start  while  driving.  A.  M. 

The  symptoms  suggest  embolism,  or 
plugging  of  an  artery  in  the  hind  leg  by 
a  clot  of  fibrin  floating  in  the  blood 
stream,  and  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  ; 
but  examination  by  a  qualified  veterin¬ 
arian  at  the  time  of  attack  may  show 
that  it  is  tymphangitis  ("Monday  morn¬ 
ing  disease”),  and  purely  due  to  over¬ 
feeding  during  idleness.  Allow  the  horse 
a  roomy  box  stall  when  in  the  stable,  or 
turn  him  loose  in  a  shed.  Never  let  him 
stand  for  a  single  day  idle  in  the  stable, 
and  when  there  is  no  work  for  him  to  do. 
withold  grain  and  feed  hay,  roots  and 
bran. 


Irritated  Skin 

I  have  a  mare  about  1G  years  old 
which  is  annoyed  by  a  some  skin  disease. 
She  seems  to  be  covered,  especially  hind¬ 
quarters  and  abdomen,  with  blotches  or 
pimples,  which  keep  her  rubbing  most  of 
the  time.  She  also  rubs  her  tail,  but  has 
no  worms.  Her  teeth  have  just  been  fixed 
up  and  she  eats  well  and  seems  hardy.  I 
feed  mixed  hay,  oats  and  corn,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  brown  middlings.  Will  clipping  do 
any  good?  She  had  some  lice,  but  I 
washed  her  with  tobacco  tea  first,  then 
whaleoil  soap,  and  she  has  none  now. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do?  a.  it.  b. 

New  York. 

Clip  the  mare,  then  wash  affected  parts 
and  dry  thoroughly.  Afterward,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  apply  at  intervals  of  three  days  a 
mixture  of  two  ounces  of  sulphur,  half  an 
ounce  of  coal  tar  dip  and  a  pint  of  sweet 
oil,  to  any  part  that  remains  sore.  The 
skin  of  the  tail,  where  rubbed,  also,  should 
be  kept  saturated  with  the  mixture.  Stop 
feeding  corn  and  middlings  and  feed  oats, 
bran  and  hay.  Have  the  mare  work  or 
take  active  outdoor  exercise  every  day. 


Indigestion 

We  have  a  mare  three  years  old.  weight 
about  1,200  lbs.  We  worked  her  hard  the 
Spring  that  she  was  two  years  old.  She 
is  very  thin  ;  eats  well ;  have  been  feeding 
her  clover  and  Timothy  hay  and  3  qts.  of 
corn  and  oats  per  day,  same  as.  other 
horses.  They  are  fat  and  sleek :  she  is 
not  woi king,  only  to  draw  milk.  I  think 
she  has  worms;  her  teeth  are  in  good 
shape,  for  I  have  had  a  veterinarian  fix 
them.  When  driving,  her  wind  seems  to  be 
short:  she  wants  to  stop  very  often,  and 
holds  her  head  to  the  ground.  Do  you 
think  she  will  contract  the  heaves?  Her 
dam  had  heaves  at  the  time  of  the  colt’s 
birth.  C.  k. 

New  York. 

Have  the  teeth  again  attended  to  by  a 
veterinarian,  as  milk-tooth  crowns  may 
require  removal.  Do  not  give  any  bulky 
feed  at  noon,  or  work  the  filly  soon  after 
a  meal.  If  worms  are  round  in  the  feces, 
give  the  worm  powders  often  prescribed. 
Clip  her  this  Spring  if  her  coat  is  long 
and  rough.  The  tendency  to.  heaves  is 
hereditary,  but  we  cannot  say  if  this  filly 
will  become  affected. 


Black  Teeth 

In  regard  to  query  and  answer  in  re¬ 
cent  issue  about  black  teeth  in  pigs,  we 
had  two  that  had  black  teeth.  They  re¬ 
fused  to  eat  and  nearly  starved  to  death 
before  we  discovered  the  trouble.  A  day 
or  two  after  breaking  off  teeth  they  began 
to  eat.  Their  heads  were  apparently  very 
sore,  as  they  would  lay  them  on  the 
ground  for  considerable  periods  at  a  time. 
Recently  we  had  a  young  sow  six  months 
old  which  began  to  act  the  same  way.  On 
examining  her  found  she  also  had  black 
teeth  ;  broke  them  off,  and  she  is  now  back 
to  normal  condition.  The  two  older  pigs 
were  very  sick.  They  practically  lost  all 
their  hair;  the  hide  took  on  a  blistered, 
pinkish  tinge,  just  as  though  they  had 
been  partly  scalded.  The  teeth  resem¬ 
bled  the  sharp  end  of  a  woman’s  hatpin, 
and  grew  out  at  right  angles  from  the 
other  teeth  and  above  them,  and  were  so 
sharp  they  lacerated  the  whole  inside  of 
the  skin  of  the  mouth.  We  were  green¬ 
horns  and  the  two  pigs  got  terribly  sick 
and  weak  before  we  discovered  the  trouble. 
Neither  of  these  pigs  have  made  thrifty 
growth.  L*  h*  H. 

Michigan. 

Black  teeth  in  pigs  do  not  in  them¬ 
selves  cause  sickness,  common  belief  to 
the  contrary,  but  should  such  a  tooth  or 
any  tooth  lacerate  the  tongue  or  cheeks, 
that,  of  course,  is  a  mechanical  injury, 
and  the  cause  should  be  removed.  The 
black  teeth  usually  do  not  lacerate  the 
mouth  and  need  not  be  removed.  Apart 


from  the  injury  referred  to.  it  seems  like¬ 
ly  that  the  thriftless  hogs  in  question  may 
be  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  or  some 
such  disease,  or  possibly  worms.  Indeed, 
it  always  is  well  to  give  treatment  for 
worms  when  a  well-fed  pig  fails  to  thrive. 
If  one  of  the  pigs  dies  or  has  to  be  killed, 
make  a  careful  examination  and  report 
what  you  find. 


Salivation 


WANTED  —  A  neat,  competent,  trustworthy 
woman  as  housekeeper  and  cook  in  small  pri¬ 
vate  family  in  town  of  4,000,  six  miles  from 
city:  one  other  girl  does  general  work;  must  be 
willing  and  capable;  no  objection  to  woman  with 
one  child  if  not  under  three  years;  washing 
mostly  sent  out,  but  some  must  be  done  at 
home;  wages  $40  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
5481,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  for  purebred1  Hol¬ 
stein  herd  where  A.  R.  O.  work  is  done; 
strictly  sober;  some  work  in  field  in  Summer 
time.  Inquire  HIGH  VALLEY  FARM,  Copake 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


I  have  a  German  police  dog,  1%  years 
old,  from  one  of  the  best  strains  in  the 
country.  Ever  since  last  Summer  the 
saliva  drops  from  his  mouth,  often  hang¬ 
ing  in  long  strings.  lie  also  remains  in 
poor  condition,  although  he  gets  all  the 
dog  biscuits  he  can  eat.  with  eornmeal 
cake  at  night  during  Winter.  I  shall  be 
grateful  if  you  can  tell  me  the  cause,  with 
remedy  for  same.  m.  d. 

New  York. 

Examine  the  mouth  carefully,  as  cut¬ 
ting  of  teeth  or  pressure  of  ulcers  on  the 
tongue,  gums  or  cheeks  is  causing  irrita¬ 
tion.  Gumboils  should  be  lanced,  loose 
teeth  extracted  or  ulcers  scraped,  painted 
with  tincture  of  iodine  and  then  twice 
daily  swabbed  with  a  two  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  permanganate  of  potash.  If  you 
cannot  find  any  such  cause,  rinse  out  the 
mouth  twice  daily  with  soft  water  con¬ 
taining  one  tablespoonful  of  powdered 
borax  to  the  pint,  or  place  in  the  mouth 
twice  daily  some  strained  honey  or  mo¬ 
lasses  containing  a  tablespoonful  of  pow¬ 
dered  borax  per  cupful.  As  worms  prob¬ 
ably  keep  the  dog  thin,  it  would  be  well 
to  give  worm  medicine  which  you  can 
buy  at  the  drug  store  ready  for  use.  Stop 
feeding  corn  bread  and  give  all  vegetables, 
soup  (without  potatoes),  oatmeal  and 
milk  and  raw  beef  bones. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men.  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man,  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  hero. 
Thi3  Rato  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  Thu 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  a3  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — On  N.  J.  fruit  anil  poultry  farm. 

working  foreman;  must  have  had  experience 
operating  Colony  stoves;  prefer  man  farm 
raised,  with  knowledge  of  carpentry  work;  per¬ 
manent  job;  good  home;  no  booze  or  tobacco; 
state  experience,  age,  height,  weight  and  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  5474,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Have  good  opening  for  first-class 
married  man  on  farm  May  first;  must  be  able 
to  furnish  extra  man  or  hoard  one  or  two  single 
men;  beside  wages  will  furnish  milk,  firewood, 
potatoes*  and  house,  which  has  all  modern-  im¬ 
provements;  state  nationality,  wages,  number  in 
family,  experience  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — As  second  man  in  the  dairy,  with 
experience;  splendid  opportunity  for  good  man 
and  only  such  need  apply;  modern  improvements; 
registered  Guernseys;  quality  milk  for  high-class 
trade;  $70  to  start;  rent  or  board  not  provided, 
but  can  be  had  in  town  one-half  mile  distant. 
BELLE  ALTO  FARMS.  Wernersville,  Pa.,  M.  H. 
MeCallum,  Manager. 


WANTED — On  gentleman’s  farm,  a  reliable, 
steady  single  man,  who  understands  growing 
vegetables  and  caring  for  farm  animals;  good 
wages  and  good  living  conditions  for  man  who 
is  willing  to  live  in  the  country  and  take  an 
interest  in  his  work.  M.  C.  GRINDLE,  Sher- 
born,  Mass. 


WANTED — At  once,  hog  herdsman  to  take 
charge  of  breeding,  raising,  feeding  and  pro¬ 
ducing  grain-fed  hogs  for  market;  must  under¬ 
stand  his  work  absolutely  and  must  be  able  to 
guarantee  himself  by  letters  of  reference;  do  not 
reply  unless  you  are  positive  that  you  can  make 
good  and  show  results;  a  good1  salary  will  be 
paid  to  the  right  man.  OLD  CHESTER  FARM, 
Chester,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  ns  cook  and  general  house- 
worker  and  general  useful  outside  man:  100 
miles  from  New  York,  in  Connecticut;  garden, 
poultry,  etc.:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5488, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  as  assistant  on  poultry 
farm;  only  those  who  would  consider  the  ex¬ 
perience  as  part  of  compensation  need  apply. 
OSCAR  &  SON.  New  Paitz.  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


MARRIED  man  wants  position  as  caretaker  of 
gentleman’s  country  farm  or  estate:  life  ex¬ 
perience  handling  stock  and  farm  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5473,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN— Married;  35  years  old: 

three  children;  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming;  understands  livestock,  farm  machinery: 
honest  and  capable;  can  furnish  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  desires  position  as  working  foreman:  state 
full  particulars.  A.  WOLF,  South  River,  Md. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  of  up- 
to-date  fruit  farm:  at  liberty  now  or  future 
date:  thoroughly  experienced  in  every  detail  of 
growing,  grading,  packing,  marketing,  the  care 
of  buildings  and  machinery;  wide  experience  in 
handling  of  help:  in  answering,  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  assure  personal  interview.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHO  wants  to  hire  a  good  practical  working 
farm  manager,  capable  of  taking  full  charge 
and  operating  farm  with  own  family?  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  address  W.  J.,  F'anwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Advanceable  position  by  agricultural 
school  graduate  with  practical  experience  on 
modern  general  farm:  state  particulars  in  first 
letter:  can  furnish  references.  ADVERTISER 
5476,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Trustworthy,  middle-aged,  American 
Protestant  woman  who  is  fond  of  children,  to 
aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island,  ninety 
miles  from  New  York;  family,  two  adults  and 
four  children,  between  ages  two  and  eleven;  no 
washing  required,  but  must  help  with  mending, 
plain  sewing  anil. care  of  children;  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  family;  only  persons  desiring 
permanent  employment  need  apply;  wages,  $30 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  5458,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  man  for  farm  work,  with  good 
home,  board  and  washing;  a  good  chance  to 
learn  pure  Jersey  stock.  VAN  E.  WILSON, 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  iu  a 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  salary 
$45  a  month  for  men  and  $30  for  women,  with 
maintenance.  State  age  when  applying.  Apply 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  3-vear  agricultural 
school  graduate,  with  life  experience  on  farm; 
single:  American;  25  years  of  age;  successfully 
managed  large  commercial  poultry  farm  for  3 
years:  worked  3  years  on  fruit  farm,  and  longer 
experience  with  dairy;  wages.  $05  to  $75  per 
month,  with  hoard  and  room:  best  of  references. 
Address  ADVERTISER  547S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  work  on  a  farm.  Address 
•T.  LLOYD  DAVIS,  Churchville,  Ont.,  in  care 
of  Mr.  Hall. 


WANTED — -Farm  -work,  June,  July,  August;  ex¬ 
perienced1  in  farm  work:  no  objection  to  hard 
work  and  long  hours.  ADVERTISER  5479,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position  May  1st;  married: 

no  children:  cottage  furnished;  best  references. 
GEORGE  PATRICK.  R.  D.  31,  Basking  Ridge, 

N.  J. 


WANTED — Men  for  the  following  positions: 

Teamster,  flower  gardener  and  man  to  run 
traetor:  onlv  men  of  experience  need  apply. 
BAY  END  FARM,  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. 


WOMAN,  reliable,  for  general  housework  on 
farm;  near  station.  ADVERTISER  5475,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Nurse  for  institution;  good  home  and 
fair  salary:  personal  Interview  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  5477,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — One  or  two  good  assistant,  herdsmen 
to  work  with  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  single 
men  preferred;  must  be  good  milkers.  TRAN¬ 
QUILLITY  FARMS,  Allumucby  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


GOOD,  sturdy  boy,  about  17,  on  small  general 
farm;  good  home;  give  age,  weight,  experi¬ 
ence.  wages  expected.  CHAS.  MANLEY,  Brain¬ 
tree,  Vt. 


WANTED — Man,  at  once,  on  general  dairy  farm; 

must  be  single  and  understand  farming;  one 
who  can  take  interest  and  work  in  the  owner’s 
absence;  state  wages  and  particulars.  M.  S. 
CYTOWIC,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  of  long  experience  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  at  once:  $70  per  month  and  board:  fine 
references.  ADVERTISER  54S6,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  single  American  wishes  position  as 
herdsman  or  poultryiuan:  life  experience:  best 
reference.  FRANK  GATES,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — First-class;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  operating  incubators,  brooders  and  the 
raising  of  young  stock;  capable  taking  charge 
or  work  under  owner;  open  for  position  May 
1st:  hard  worker;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5484,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  MARRIED  man,  no  children,  as  general  farmer 
or  teamster,  desires  permanent  position;  state 
wages  and  privileges  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5485,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  practical  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit  farm;  have  farm  and  poultry 
experience.  EARLE  RYLANCE,  Saint  Albans, 
L.  I„  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  no  children,  de¬ 
sires  first-class  position:  15  years’  experience 
in  all  branches;  fine  references.  ADVERTISER 
54S7,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework;  six 
rooms;  two  adults,  two  children.  L.  W.  EL¬ 
LIOTT,  58  East  Elm  St.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED — Reliable  young  man  for  work  on  up- 
to-date  .Connecticut  farm;  wages  $35  and 
board;  give  references  and  nationality.  Address 
ADVERTISER  54S3.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  who  desire  poultry  ex¬ 
perience  course  on  large  modern  poultry  farm; 
must  mean  business.  SUNNY  CREST  COR¬ 
PORATION,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  single  man  for  general  farm  work 
and  particularly  for  team  work  on  a  farm;  a 
good  place.  Answer  ADVERTISER  54S2,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


CORNELL  GRADUATE,  38.  with  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  poultry,  desires  to  rent 
modern  equipped  poultry  plant  on  cash  or  share 
basis;  give  full  particulars.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4,000  hens;  6,000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  !4  mile 
from  town  of  3,500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard;  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  26 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean:  set  In  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford.  Del. 


WILL  BUY — Small  village  farm,  small  house,  all 
improvements;  Connecticut  or  New  Jersey; 
American  neighbors.  A.  VERNON,  Syosset, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


VERY  smooth,  extra  fertile  farm;  25  acres; 

large  barn;  11-room  house;  all  conveniences; 
near  electric;  two  miles  from  city.  JOHN  B. 
DION,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


WANTED — To  buy  a  small  place,  two  or  three 
acres,  in  Westchester  County  or  vicinity,  near 
town.  ADVERTISER  5454,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


$3,000  INCOME  from  commuting  poultry  farm; 

modern,  new  buildings,  for  1,200  head;  with 
non-freeze  water  system;  concrete  floors;  brood¬ 
ers  for  1,200;  150  15-year  fruit  trees,  mostly 
apple;  14  acres;  brook  spring,  artesian  well; 
house,  8  rooms,  steam  heat,  electric  light;  all 
improvements;  7  minutes  to  station;  fine  barn; 
sale  or  exchange;  $9,000.  BOX  99,  WoodcllfE 
Lake,  N.  J. 


JER:  EY  POULTRY  FARM— Main  road;  good 
markets;  modern  buildings:  $4,800.  E.  BIGE¬ 
LOW,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  92  acres:  horses,  stock,  tools; 

big  bargain.  Enquire  E.  JEFFERS,  R.  F.  D., 
Petersburg,  N.  Y. 


BROOKDALE  FARM  FOR  SALE— 52  acres,  hav¬ 
ing  unusual  advantages;  one  mile  on  State 
road  from  Hillsdale,  Michigan:  county  seat:  fine 
city:  college  town;  eight-room  house;  two  barns; 
twelve  acres  young  apple  orchard,  600  trees,  best 
varieties,  good  condition;  eight  acres  Alfalfa; 
valuable  marl  bed  on  place,  application  of  which 
has  made  big  crops  and  best  Alfalfa;  cold  spring 
water;  trout  brook  through  pasture:  about  40 
acres  under  plow;  owner  in  government  service; 
20  acres  near  included  if  desired:  farm,  $0,000. 
W.  E.  STANFIELD,  Prop.,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FARM  for  sale  or  to  let — Bedford.  Westchester 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  84  acres;  part  wood:  stream; 
house:  barn;  reasonable.  R.  N.  KELLOGG, 
2364  Valentine  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


APPLE  ORCHARD — Farm  71  acres;  18  acres 
good  orchard;  25  years;  good  commercial  va¬ 
rieties:  40  miles  New  York  City:  close  to  shore 
markets.  A.  C.  McLEAN,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Being  heavily  interested  in  ether 
business,  am  offering  cheap  for  quick  sale  one 
of  the  best  and  most  productive  dairy  farms  in 
Delaware  County,  New  York  State:  complete 
with  all  equipment;  A-l  buildings;  large  barn 
with  stanchions  for  over  100  head:  three  large 
silos,  milking  machine,  running  water  in  barn, 
steam  boiler,  engine,  power  separator,  churn, 
etc.,  in  fact  complete  and  up-to-date  in  every 
way:  90  head  high-class,  well  bred,  registered 
Holsteins;  only  a  few  head  over  three  years  of 
age:  a  high-class  young  dairy;  a  good  paving  in¬ 
vestment.  Address  OWNER,  Box  23,  Walton, 
N.  Y. 


FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM— 95  acres;  good 
buildings:  spring  water  in  house:  acetylene 
gas:  $6,000  :  600  acres  fine  orchard  and  grass 
land;  well  located:  well  watered:  small  house; 
$15  per  acre.  W.  H.  ADKINS.  Swoope.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  farm  and  conntrv  home,  Dela¬ 
ware  Co.,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  5489,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  for  sale;  160  acres:  tillage,  hay, 
pasture;  barn.  70x40:  10-room  house.  CORA 
LEIGHTON.  Perry.  Me. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Woman  and  two  children  want  fur¬ 
nished  room  on  farm  near  New  York:  state 
price  and  full  particulars.  H.  JOHNSON,  493 
Elton- St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Avery  5-10  tractor:  used  two 
months;  in  good  order,  and  a  bargain  at  $185. 
KELLEY  BROS..  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

_ « 

CHOICE  Vermont  maple  svrup.  $2.25  per  gal. 

here.  ERNEST  TOUCHETTE,  Montgomery 
Center,  Vt. 


BROODER  STOVES — To  reduce  stock,  8  Liberty, 
Marvel  and  Perfection  42-in  and  52-in.  hovers, 
$13.75  apiece;  1  New-Way  gasoline  engine,  one 
horsepower,  nearly  new:  eight  automatic  gas 
savers,  delivered  for  $2.50  apiece,  for  use  on 
automobiles.  PAUL  KUHL,  Copper  Hill.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — B-L-K  milking  machine,  complete 
for  thirty  cows,  including  piping.  $250;  four 
complete  Louden  iron  pipe  cow  stalls,  new.  $20; 
No.  17  Dp  Laval  Separator.  $75.  CHESTER- 
BROOK  FARM.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — From  grower  to  consumer:  5  to  15 
lbs.,  20c  lb.:  15  to  50  lbs.,  18c  lb.:  over  50 
lbs..  15e  lb.;  prepaid.  E.  S.  SCHISLER,  Em¬ 
poria,  Va. 


ORDERS  taken  for  home-canned  vegetables, 
fruits,  jams,  jellies,  pickles;  order  earlv: 
orders  control  planting.  Write  ALMA  HIB¬ 
BARD.  Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  for  sale;  $2  per  gal.:  maple 
sugar  in  pails  any  size,  25c;  one  quart  of 
syrup,  one  pound  sugar,  $1;  guaranteed  pure  and 
forgive  satisfaction.  ALBERT  FISHER,  Rupert, 

— - ; - - - l 

FOR  SALE — Empire  grain  drill,  nearly  new. 
HENRY  E.  WHITE,  Athens.  N.  Y. 


POPCORN — (White  Rice)  shelled:  prepaid  to  3d 
zone:  10  lbs.,  $2;  50  or  more,  17c  per  lb.  W. 
HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cutaway  double  action  tractor  har¬ 
row,  20  inches  diameter:  also  bush  and  bog 
harrow;  price  must  be  right  and  machines  in 
first-class  shape.  CHAS.  A.  PARFREY,  Rich¬ 
land  Center,  Wis. 


VERMONT  maple  sugar  and  syrup,  direct  from 
the  best  camps  to  customers — Choicest  new 
Vermont  maple  syrup  in  one  gal.  cans.  $2.25;  in 
one-lialf  gal.  cans,  $1.15:  Choicest  new  Vermont 
maple  sugar.  2,  7,  13-lb.  pails,  at  30c  per  lb. :  in 
1-lb.  bricks,  at  35c  per  lb. :  also  two,  four,  eight- 
oz.  cakes:  f.  o.  b.  Rupert.  Vt.;  remit  with  order. 
JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


CHESTNUT  trolley  ties;  carlots:  loaded  on  Erie 
or  O.  &  W.  railroad.  FRED  TARBELL, 
Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— Large  Newtown  brooder 
stove.  HARRY  V.  PALMER.  Middleport. 
N.  Y. 


PURE  sugar  cane  syrup,  $1.50  per  gallon. 
JAMES  F.  McCALEB.  Insmore.  Miss. 


PRACTICALLY  new.  in  good  order,  a  Chicago 
Flex.  Shaft  Co.’s  sheep  shearing  arm  and  two 
heads;  all  complete:  works  well:  ready  to  attach 
to  horse  clipping  machine:  several  extra  knives. 
WOFORD  WOOD,  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BRAND  NEW  folding  sawing  machine;  qost 
$24.75:  sell  $20.  VIRGIL  SPENCER,  Friend¬ 
ship,  Jf.  Y. 
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Apple  Blossom  Time,  In  An  Overland ” 


The  satisfaction  and  confidence  so  freely  expressed  by  over  600,000 

-V  • 

Overland  owners  is  your  best  guide  in  buying.  Their  enthusiasm  in¬ 


spires  and  obligates  us  to  maintain  and  increase  Overland  prestige. 
The  Model  90  Overland  completely  fulfills  this  obligation  to  old  and 
new  friends.  Its  easy  riding  qualities  are  at  once  appreciated,  espe- 

•  r  ’  \  L  •-  *  .  •  *  *  *  * 

cially  where  roads  are  poor.  Its  ease  of  operation,  sturdiness,  low 
upkeep  and  dependable  performance  under  all  conditions  constantly 
widens  the  circle  of  Overland  friends. 


WILLYS-O  VERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

U'iUyi- Knight  Taurine  Cart,  Coupet,  Limousintt,  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cart 
Canadian  Factory.  West  Toronto,  Canada 


Model  Ninety  F  i  <v  e -p  a  s  s  e  tig  e  r  Touring  Ca -,  $985 

>  i 


Sedan  $ 1495 ;  f.  0.6,  To  led* 
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The  Dirt  Road  to  the  Hill  Farm 

It  Is  Leading  to  Ruin 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS. — We  people  up-State 
in  New  York  are  watching  the  efforts  of  the 
Governor  to  put  Commissioner  Duffy  on  the  retired 
list  with  considerable  indifference.  The  quite  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  among  the  folks  on  the  dirt  roads  is 
that  matters  can  be  no  worse,  although  I  believe 
that  the  State  road  dwellers  are  fairly  well  satisfied 
with  the  present  administration.  Rut  the  hill  roads 
are  a  fright.  A  rainy  Summer,  followed  by  an  open 
Winter,  lack  of  labor  and  in  some  cases  downright 
inefficiency  have  reduced  our  dirt  roads  to  anarchy, 
and  the  joke  of  it  is  there  is  no  redress.  You  pay 
your  taxes  and  get  nothing  and  no  chance  to  hit 


the  dirt  road  was  the  main  argument  against  trans¬ 
ferring  the  schools  to  the  same  people.  The  rural 
folks  reasoned  that  once  the  school  money  and  con¬ 
trol  was  run  from  the  county  seat  and  Albany,  we 
would  have  the  same  problems  we  have  with  the 
roads,  and  to  ask  them  to  haul  little  ones  long  dis¬ 
tances  twice  each  day  over  the  abominable  mud 
roads  of  this  past  Winter  is  not  a  joke.  It  came 
near  being  a  tragedy.  Yet  that  is  just  what  we  were 
up  against,  and  is  still  the  bee  that  buzzes  in  the 
highly  intelligent  intellects  of  our  educational  ex¬ 
perts  at  the  Capitol. 

WORSE  AND  WORSE. — Personally,  I  have  trav¬ 
eled  on  foot  over  thousands  of  miles  of  New  York 
State  roads  in  the  last  15  years,  and  I  verily  believe 
the  dirt  roads  are  getting  gradually  worse.  Now  let 


fit  to  travel  on  foot.  Now  these  same  experts  tell 
us  that  the  best  water-bound  macadam  will  not 
stand  the  traffic  on  the  State  highways,  yet  on  the 
valley  roads,  when  it  is  so  they  can  get  ‘through, 
there  is  a. stream  of  autos,  trucks,  etc.,  and  the  only 
material  used  for  surfacing  is  this  stuff  from  the 
ditch. 

POOR  DRAINAGE. — Of  course  such  things  as 
drainage,  mud  holes  and  the  culverts  get  little  at¬ 
tention.  Where  there  is  an  extra  soft  place  they 
hump  her  a  little  higher,  with  the  result  that  the 
ditch  is  below  grade,  and  the  drainage  water  seeps 
under  the  road  or  remains  to  dry  up.  Mud  holes 
even  on  the  valley  roads  are  left  year  after  year  for 
the  unfortunate  traveler  to  drive  around,  while  after 
each  rain  traffic  takes  to  the  sides  unless  the  abutting 


A  Flock  of  Pennsylvania  Sheep  Busy  in  a  Good  Pasture.  Fig.  190 


back,  of  course  the  hill  dwellers  go  to  the  polls 
and  hand  the  town  superintendent  his  resignation 
every  two  .rears,  and  consign  the  remainder  of  the 
road  officials  to  a  place  where  they  don’t  drive 
“Lizzies”,  or  need  highways,  then  go  home  and 
growl  for  another  term.  Still,  these  are  the 
same  people  who  are  back  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
and  who  put  the  township  school  law  to  sleep.  If 
they  ever  wake  up,  what  they  handed  the  school 
ring  will  look  like  a  prayer  meeting  by  the  side  of 
of  what  is  due  the  Highway  Department. 

EDUCATION  AND  ROADS. — And  the  reason  is 
easy.  Not  over  one-half  the  rural  people  send  chil¬ 
dren  to  school,  and  the  others  are  not  very  much 
interested  in  what  does  not  concern  them.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  chronic  kickers  farmers  pay  their 
taxes  cheerfully,  especially  those  for  educational 
purposes.  If  the  highway  tax  was  separate  it  might 
be  one  levy  *vhere  there  were  objections.  The  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  township  law  was  taking  the  control  of 
the  welfare  and  education  of  their  children  from 
the  ones  concerned.  In  fact,  this  administration  of 


us  examine  methods  without  rancor,  and  only  with 
the  idea  of  improvement.  Conditions  are  the  same 
everywhere,  and  the  system  is  about  the  same  also 
wherever  dirt  roads  are  used.  Of  course  the  man 
on  our  fine  State  roads  has  no  patience  with  a  hill 
man’s  grief,  and  few  of  our  rural  people  have  time 
for  anything  except  to  jeer  mildly  until  the  next 
time  Henry  comes  home  from  a  spin  on  the  asphalt 
and  tries  five  or  10  miles  of  hill  road,  where  the 
only  hope  is  two  ruts  full  of  slush  and  it's  raining 
a  deluge.  Then  all  hands  from  the  boy  who  drives 
to  the  occupants -of  the  rear  seat  do  bless  the  man 
who  tries  to  build  roads. 

A  VICIOUS  SYSTEM.— When  the  snow  leaves  and 
the  sink  holes  get  firm  our  road  experts  get  out  the 
machines,  and  when  it  comes  to  moving  dirt  the 
new  road’grader  is  a  whale.  Hitched  to  the  biggest 
engine  or  tractor  in  the  county,  they  storm  up  and 
down  our  quiet  countryside,  and  all  the  silt.  mud. 
trash  and  debris  that  has  collected  in  the  ditches 
during  the  past  year  is  humped  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  anT?  for  the  next  month  or  so  it  is  not 


owner  festoons  the  banks  with  old  rails  and  sticks 
of  timber. 

THE  NEGLECTED  HILLS. — Now  the  hill  roads 
are  a  different  proposition.  There  is  of  course  no 
silt  in  the  ditches.  Indeed,  after  two  or  three  years’ 
neglect  there  is  likely  to  be  little  but  stones  any¬ 
where.  yet  these  roads  have  mostly  gravel  and  clay 
sides  that  make  very  fair  surfacing  for  the  limited 
traffic  over  the  hills,  and  if  properly  provided  with 
breaks  there  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  passable 
road  over  the  steep  grades  anywhere.  Rut  when  they 
get  to  the  hill  roads  the  money  is  pretty  well  gone, 
and  it  is  getting  late,  so  orders  are  “Give  her  one 
turn,  hoys,  and  let  her  go.’’  and  the  man  who  drives 
the  big  tractor  kicks  even  on  that,  while  the  result¬ 
ing  sods  are  left  to  nature  and  the  limited  travel  to 
make  a  road  the  best  they  may. 

THE  OFFICIAL  ATTITUDE.— Now  this  is  no 
exaggeration,  and  is  put  as  politely  as  possible. 
There  is  no  use  blaming  it  on  the  town  superin¬ 
tendent.  He  is  invariably  a  tine  man  and  a  good 
citizen,  and  endowed  with  the  patience  of  Job.  or 
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lie  never  would  be  bossing  the  dirt  roads.  As  for 
the  town  board,  they  are  between  the  devil  of  high 
taxes  and  the  deep  sea  of  bottomless  mud.  I  pre¬ 
sume  they  would  cheerfully  appropriate  more  money 
if  they  thought  the  taxpayers  would  stand  for  it. 
Most  of  us  today  believe  we  need  better  supervision 
from  officials  higher  up.  We  have  county  superin¬ 
tendents,  deputy  commissioners  and  a  long  list  of 
experts,  engineers,  etc.,  while  the  cities  and  towns 
are  connected  by  beautiful  roads,  and  the  dirt  high¬ 
ways  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  back  farmer 
toils  through  the  mud  three-fourths  of  his  natural 
life..  Nor  is  this  the  worst  of  the  trouble.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  retarded,  land  values  along  the  abominable 
dirt  roads  tumble,  homes  are  deserted,  and  everyone 
wants  to  live  where  he  can  get  out  without  killing 
his  team  or  spoiling  a  set  of  tires.  But  for  all  time 
the  bulk  of  the  produce  must  be  raised  on  the  hills, 
and  some  system  must  be  worked  out  to  give  the  hill 
man  a  chance,  or  our  countryside  will  be  deserted. 
The  new  road  administration  has  a  chance  to  make 
itself  beloved  up- State  if  it  can  make  good. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION  DEMANDED— We 
are  asked  in  the  face  of  abominable  transportation  to 
produce  20,000,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  for  export,  be¬ 
sides  feeding  our  own  enormous  population,  and  the 
bulk  of  this  vast  production  must  be  transported 
over  dirt  roads.  It  goes  without  saying  that  most 
of  us  would  have  motor  trucks  of  some  kind  if 
conditions  were  favorable.  If  anyone  is  curious  as 
to  why  we  do  not  invest,  just  ask  the  truck  drivers 
who  moved  the  last  of  the  apples  out  of  this  valley 
early  last  Fall.  Of  course  their  remarks  are  not  for 
publication,  although  perhaps,  revised,  they  would 
make  headliners.  But  just  for  a  moment  vision  the 
vast  business  for  the  truck  manufacturer,  the  fur¬ 
ther  enormous  sums  due  the  producer,  and  the  com¬ 
fort  and  high  feeding  coming  to  the  urbanite  once  we 
rural  people  can  get  our  stuff  moved  by  motor  uni¬ 
versally.  We  have  the  capital  and  the  enterprise, 
and  know  exactly  how  to  go  after  the  business,  but 
the  condition  of  the  dirt  highways  puts  the  veto  on 
the  proposition  before  we  begin. 

GETTING  DOWN  TO  REALITIES. — The  country¬ 
side  of  today  is  rapidly  losing  the  viewpoint  of  our 
forefathers.  The  people  understand  that  political 
and  party  lines  are  too  often  manipulated  to  their 
disadvantage.  Just  notice,  for  instance,  how  cheer¬ 
fully  they  tie  the  can  on  the  road  superintendents, 
regardless  of  party,  and  study  the  highly  mixed  and 
complicated  condition  of  party  government  at  Al¬ 
bany  and  Washington.  N^party  ties  or  party  pre¬ 
judice  will  save  the  unpopular  public  official,  and 
our  people  in  all  walks  of  life  demand  justice  in  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law.  In  the  rural  country,  at 
least,  there  is  no  hint  of  the  troubles  which  are  tear¬ 
ing  unfortunate  Europe  to  pieces.  But  we  do  pro¬ 
pose  that  we  have  some  share  in  the  good  things  of 
life,  and  what  the  city  dweller  demands  as  the  com¬ 
monest  necessities  of  life  we  also  desire  and  mean 
to  have.  The  theory  of  three  squares  and  a  place  to 
roost  no  longer  goes  with  even  the  ordinary  labor  of 
the  towns,  and  to  deny  the  rural  dweller  access  to 
reasonable  comforts  will  surely  result  in  hunks  of 
trouble  for  those  responsible. 

WHAT  IS  WANTED. — Given  decent  transporta¬ 
tion  and  everything  wanted  will  follow,  but  some 
way  must  be  found  to  make  the  hill  roads  passable, 
and  have  the  valley  roads  good  through  the  year,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  succession  of  swamps  as  they  are  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  now.  Our  people  need  little  in¬ 
struction  and  no  prodding  to  put  themselves  on  easy 
street,  and  the  remainder  of  the  country  on  full  ra¬ 
tions.  We  hope  and  believe  the  new  commissioner, 
whoever  he  may  be.  will  measure  up  to  the  job. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  l.  Hathaway. 

A  Roadside  Market  in  New  England 

Getting  the  Entire  Consumer’s  Dollar 

Part  IT. 

FRUIT  SALES.— To  go  back  to  the  strictly  fruit¬ 
selling  side  of  such  a  proposition:  our  road  averages 
probably  a  car  a  minute  eight  hours  a  day,  eight 
months  in  the  year,  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days  many  more.  The  first  season  we  started  selling 
September  6,  and  have  started  each  season  about 
that  time  since,  though  eventually  we  shall  start  with 
strawberry  season  in  June  and  carry  on  through 
until  Christmas.  In  1915  sales  came  to  around 
.$1,700,  all  peaches  practically;  in  1916  to  $1,325; 
1917,  $3,050  on  peaches  and  our  own  preserves,  and 
$800  on  a  neighbor’s  apples,  fine  McIntosh  Reds 
(our  own  apple  trees  are  too  young  to  bear).  In 
1918  there  was  no  peach  crop  to  speak  of.  only  three 
peaches,  and  someone  stole  the  whole  crop  before 
the  writer  got  round  to  picking  them  himself.  But 
we  sold  apples  for  our  neighbor  again,  almost  his 


whole  crop  of  McIntosh.  $3,000  in  all,  on  commission. 
Well,  you  may  laugh,  but  it  was  the  simplest  and 
most  practical  way  of  handling  the  crop,  and  when 
you  hear  of  the  fine  prices  we  have  been  receiving 
for  fancy  fruit  you  will  understand  that  he  made  a 
good  thing  of  it.  The  trade  has  increased  from 
year  to  year  in  more  ways  than  one,  as  you  will 
readily  see  from  the  fact  that  the  first  season  the 
largest  day’s  sale  was  $109:  the  second  year,  $205, 
and  in  1917.  $300  ,on  peaches  alone.  About  $259 
the  greatest  amount  one  day  in  1918.  The  pack¬ 
ages  used,  general  appearance  of  stand  and  grounds, 
all  count  muca  in  keeping  your  old  customers  and 
getting  new  oiks.  We  have  a  neat,  round  four-quart 
wire  bail  basket  that  we  use  for  many  things,  fancy 
fruits  and  No.  1,  as  well  as  some  vegetables.  A 
swinging  shelf  over  the  fruit  baskets  on  the  stand- 
affords  an  attractive  way  of  displaying  all  kinds  of 
preserves,  and  incidentally  keeps  them  out  of  the 
sun.  Jellies  and  marmalades  are  sold  at  35  cents 
each,  or  “three  for  a  dollar,”  and  it  is  amusing  to 
see  the  way  they  almost  always  take  “three.” 

PACKING. — Fully  a  dozen  sizes  and  shapes  of 
baskets  were  used  the  first  season  to  find  out  what 
the  trade  wanted,  and  almost  every  type  we  had  that 
year,  except  the  round  four-quart  wire-handled  ones, 
are  still  in  the  loft,  and  I  guess  will  stay  there  for 
keeps  as  far  as  the  demand  for  them  is  concerned. 
As  has  been  noted  by  many  others  before  the  present 
writer,  each  section  has  its  own  particular  preference 
as  to  shape  and  size,  but  give  this  small  basket  a 
trial;  it  is  a  handy  size,  conveniently  “handled,”  and 
they  "take  the  eye.”  Our  customers  all  call  them 
“cute.”  They  cost  about  $40  f.  o.  b.  New  York  City. 
Larger  baskets  are  used  for  the  seconds  or  wind¬ 
falls.  and  all  sell  readily.  You  don’t  want  only  one 
grade  and  one  sized  basket  of  fruit:  the  trade  de¬ 
mands  some  of  each,  though  mostly  "fancy”  and 
No.  1.  Have  grades  to  suit  the  "Packard”  and  the 
“Ford.”  The  "Fords”  carry  off  a  large  share  of  the 
crop.  Pack  the  fruit  honestly  for  this  trade,  even 
if  you  never  did  it  before.  (Note:  This  admonition 
is  primarily  for  New  England  growers).  It  is  hard 
to  put  some  of  the  best  colored,  largest  fruit  in  the 
bottom  of  the  baskets;  they  just  naturally  land  on 
top,  as  I  know  from  personal  experience,  but  it  is 
so  much  of  a  surprise  for  a  customer  to  find  the 
best  specimens  on  top  in  a  package.  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don.  I  shouldn’t  have  said  that.  I  meant  underneath , 
that,  when  they  do.  they  just  naturally  forget  about 
the  price  and  come  back  for  more.  Try  it  and  see 
for  yourself,  of  course,  if  you  can’t  trust  yourself 
to  hold  some  of  those  finest  apples  or  peaches  in  the 
bottom  long  enough  to  weight  them  down  with  some 
less  finely  colored,  why.  you’ve  either  got  to  get  the 
hired  man  to  do  it  0"  your  name  is  “Dennis.” 

PRICES. — High  prices  for  high  quality  are  all 
right  about  every  day  in  the  week  except  Mondays. 
Mondays  we  have  found  that  people  are  traveling 
on  business,  and  they  buy  cautiously.  As  the  end 
of  the  week  comes  on,  they  “loosen  up.”  and  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  they  take  all  the  peaches 
they  can  eat  and  some  for  their  friends.  Our  sales¬ 
man  is  onto  his  job.  One  fine  day  in  the  Fall  a 
young  man  drove  by  with  his  best  girl ;  our  salesman 
called  out:  “Have  a  peach?”  "I've  got  one!”  the 
man  called  back.  "Have  another!”  the  salesman 
shouted.  The  salesmen  have  a  basket  of  fruit  in 
each  hand,  one  stands  on  either  side  of  the  stand ; 
the  first  man  attracts  the  attention  of  the  people  in 
the  car,  the  second  nn.4  is  on  hand  to  show  them 
the  fruit  when  the  car  comes  to  a  stop.  Often  a  car 
that  has  gone  500  feet  down  the  road  will  back  the 
entire  way  to  the  stand  to  get  a  good  look  at  the 
display.  A  large  and  attractive  display  of  fine, 
highly  colored  peaches  or  apples  and  a  couple  of 
active  salesmen  out  on  the  road  make  a  combination 
that  is  hard  for  anyone  to  get  by.  The  prices  we 
get  are  O.  Iv.,  a  fancy  price  for  a  fancy  article.  We 
let  the  peaches  get  dead  ripe  on  the  tree  and  lose 
many  from  dropping  as  a  result,  but  on  the  ones  we 
do  pick  the  quality  is  there,  juiciness,  plumpness 
and  color,  and  they  pay  the  price  for  an  exceptional 
article,  evidently  quite  willingly.  In  1915  four  quarts 
averaged  50  cents  per  basket;  in  1916-17.  about  75 
cents,  and  we  have  sold  many  four-quart  baskets 
these  last  two  years,  of  both  peaches  and  apples,  for 
$1  for  the  fanciest  Each  in  this  grade  is  a  perfect 
fruit,  large,  well-colored  and  just  ready  to  eat,  the 
very  best  we  grow.  There  is  oftener  a  kick  on  the 
poorer  grades  than  on  the  price  of  the  best  fruit. 
You  will  «ay  that  we  are  too  high,  perhaps,  but 
there  has  rarely  been  enough  of  the  finest.  Time 
and  again  it  has  taken  three  men  moving  as  quick  as 
they  knew  how  to  handle  the  trade  on  a  week-end  or 
holiday.  We  have  had  as  many  as  24  cars  lined  up 
at  once,  stopping  for  fruit  and  something  to  eat.  It 
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is  some  fun  on  a  busy  afternoon  trying  to  supply 
the  buyers!  john  d.  pearmain. 

(Continued  next  week) 


Feeding  and  Fertilizing  Value  of  Weeds 

CAN  you  tell  us  about  the  feeding  value  of  some 
of  our  common  weeds?  We  have  been  told  that 
some  of  them  contain  more  food  material  than  our 
usual  cultivated  crops.  Can  this  be  true? 

SEVERAL  READERS. 

Some  years  ago  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station 
issued  a  bulletin  on  this  subject.  Among  others,  the 
composition  of  a  number  of  weeds  was  given,  as  fol¬ 
lows.  This  represents  the  dried  weeds  in  about  the 
condition  of  well-cured  hay. 
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Most  of  us  will  be 

surprised 

to  know  that 

such 

cominon  weeds  as  purslane,  pigweed,  lamb’s-quarters 
and  catnip  contain  twice  as  much  protein  (and  nitro¬ 
gen)  as  clover  hay.  yet  such  appears  to  be  the  fact. 
Prof.  Henry  Snyder,  who  prepared  these  figures, 
rightiy  says: 

The  large  amount  of  protein  in  the  dry  matter  of 
many  of  the  common  weeds  is  quite  noticeable,  particu¬ 
larly  in  purslane,  lamb’s-quarters  or  pigweed  and  cheese- 
weed  or  mallow.  There  is  more  protein  in  the  dry  mat¬ 
ter  of  these  weeds  than  in  either  Alfalfa  or  clover,  and 
this  fact  suggests  the  advisability  of  keeping  a  few  sheep 
on  every  farm,  for  utilizing  and  controlling  the  weed 
crop.  Under  such  a  system  the  land  is  reclaimed,  and 
the  weeds  are  utilized  for  both  forage  and  green  manure. 
It  is  well  known  that  weeds,  when  grown  and  cut  with 
grain  crops,  make  a  heavy  draft  upon  the  land;  this  is 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  protein  and  nitrogen 
which  they  contain.  When  we  consider  that  nearly  all 
weeds  contain  a  larger  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  protein 
than  farm  crops,  and  that  often  the  weed  yield  will  equal 
or  exceed  the  crop  yield,  it  is  readily  understood  why  the 
total  loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil  through  a  weed  crop 
is  large. 

Quackgrass  and  thistles  contain  the  least  protein  of 
any  of  the  weeds :  but  in  some  localities  they  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  that  the  nitrogen  they  remove  from  the  soil  is 
considerable.  Because  of  the  larger  amount  of  water 
and  small  amount  of  dry  matter  which  weeds  contain, 
the  total  weight  of  nutrients  present  in  fresh  weeds  is 
necessarily  very  small,  and  other  than  for  supplementary 
use  in  the  feeding  of  sheep  and  swine,  they  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  forage. 

The  table  shows  wide  ranges  in  the  composition  of 
weeds,  some  containing  over  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  protein  as  others.  Nearly  all  contain  large 
amounts  of  ash  or  mineral  matter,  suggesting  that  they 
are  gross  and  not  delicate  feeding  plants.  The  alkaloidal 
or  poisonous  compounds  in  some,  and  also  the  astringent 
and  bitter  principles  render  their  presence  in  forage  un¬ 
desirable. 


A  Coal  Miner  Talks 

Some  statements  of  Charles  B.  Wing,  page  559.  sort 
of  stir  me  up.  I  believe  The  R.  N.-Y.  showed  wheie 
the  farmer  got  a  35-cent  dollar  on  selling  hides,  and  I 
can  readily  believe  it.  as  I  have  a  16^-cent  dollar.  Mr. 
Wing  blames  it  on  the  union  man.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  U.  M.  W.  A.  and  get  68  cents  a  ton  for  loading  coal. 
I  pay  15  cents  a  bushel  to  buy  it  back.  One  ton  loaded 
buys  one-sixth  of  a  ton  back.  Am  I  any  better  off  than 
Mr.  Wing?  I  think  big  business  has  the  jump  on  both 
of  us.  Sure,  they  will  tell  him  that  labor  costs  so  much 
that  they  cannot  pay  him  any  more,  but  I  would  advise 
him  to  watch  that  tannery  company’s  dividends  and  find 
out  for  sure.  I  do  not  think  it.  is  union  labor’s  fault, 
but  it  is  non-union  labor,  and  that  is  just  what  most  of 
the  farmers  are  today.  When  the  farmers  organize  and 
do  their  bargaining  collectively  they  can  dictate  their 
terms.  Mr.  Wing  suffers  from  the  delusion  that  if  the 
city  man  knew  he  was  not  breaking  even  he  would  be 
glad  to  pay  more.  Just  as  gladly  as  the  coal  operator 
would  pay  me  more  if  I  write  to  him  individually  and 
told  him  I  could  not  make  a  living  on  what  he  was  pay¬ 
ing.  The  farmer  must  change  from  individual  bargain¬ 
ing  to  collective  bargaining.  In  union  there  is  strength, 
and  as  laboring  people,  whether  farmers  or  industrial 
laborers,  learn  to  use  their  collective  strength,  they  will 
live  better.  You  know  we  must  all  “eat  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  our  brow,”  or  words  to  that  effect,  but  there 
are  too  many  people  eating  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
the  other  fellow’s  brow  instead  of  their  own. 

Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.  harry  reese. 
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reach  the  market.  The  growing  of  rhubarb  may 
not  be  so  profitable  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
the  demand  seems  to  be  increasing,  and  pays  well. 
Massachusetts.  e.  l  Farrington. 


Those  Cheap  Eastern  Farms 

f  STING  OPPORTUNITIES.—' The  editor 


said 


project  of  farms.  We  should  all  get  busy  at  it. 
Those  New  York  and  Eastern  farms  generally  are 
such  fine  chances  for  men  to  get  busy  in  farm- 


lthubarb  Clumps  Being  Frozen  for  Forcing.  Fig.  191 


Rhubat*'  a*  ~  <■  unmet  are1  Vinter  Crop 

How  ts  Grown  n  ?3sachusetts 

Forcing  cond  cio  «. — 1  -a  spite  of  the  sugar 
shortage  the  demand  fo  rhubarb  the  past  sea¬ 
son  was  e\er  greater  than  usual.  Growers,  who  had 
expected  th  crop  to  .all  flat,  had  to  work  overtime 
cc  supply  .ueii  customers.  Cranberry  growers  have 
had  this  situation  repeated  to  some  extent,  the 
.dying  eing  much  heavier  than  had  been  antici¬ 
pated.  Rhubarb  is  generally  considered  a  Spring 
crop,  but  in  some  sections  around  Boston  large 
Quantities  are  forced  for  the  Winter  market.  The  ing.  I  can't  help  mentioning  some  of  them  that 
more  extensive  growers  are  in  the  historic  town  of  have  just  come  to  my  notice.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Concord,  where  the  business  has 
been  carried  on  for  many  years.  As 
a  rule,  the  forcing  is  done  in  lean-to- 
houses  attached  to  larger  green¬ 
houses  in  which  cucumbers  or  toma¬ 
toes  are  grown.  The  forcing  of 
rhubarb  is  not  at  all  difficult,  and 
the  profit,  year  in  and  year  out.  is 
decidedly  satisfactory.  Commonly 
forcing  is  done  by  market  gardeners, 
who  also  devote  considerable  land 
to  rhubarb  as  an  outdoor  crop.  Al¬ 
though  the  forcing  is  not  done  until 
after  the  beginning  of  (lie  year,  the 
roots  are  dug  before  the  ground 
freezes.  These  roots  are  piled  in  long 
rows  out  of  doors,  the  piles  being 
about  three  feet  high.  The  roots 
are  allowed  to  freeze  solidly  before 
they  are  taken  indoors.  As  long  as 
they  are  kept  frozen,  they  can  be 
stored  without  loss. 

EARLY  MARKETING.— The  first 
crop  is  usually  marketed  in  about 
four  weeks  after  the  plants  are  set. 

A  second  and  larger  planting  is 
usually  made  about  the  first  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Although  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  very  much  heat  in  order  to 
force  rhubarb,  the  ground  must  be 
very  rich,  and  a  large  amount  of 
water  must  be  used.  The  fact  that 
the  Winter  crop  can  be  turned  so 
quickly  is  an  item  which  appeals  to 
the  growers.  Roots  to  be  forced 
must  be  several  years  old.  They 
are  usually  taken  from  the  field, 
where  they  have  been  grown  with 
the  special  purpose  of  using  for  a 
Winter  crop.  Well-matured  roots 
are  divided  into  three  parts,  two  of 
which  are  used  to  plant  new  fields, 
while  the  third  goes  into  the  green¬ 
house. 

HOTBEDS. — Several  growers  who 
do  not  force  rhubarb  by  artificial 
heat  get  it  on  the  market  before  the 
field-grown  crop  is  ready  by  the  use 
of  hotbed  sash.  There  are  two  ways 
of  doing  this.  One  is  to  dig  the 
field  plants  and  set  them  close  to¬ 
gether  in  a  frame.  The  other  is  to 
place  frames  over  the  plants  where 
they  are  growing.  Naturally  plants 
do  not  grow  quite  as  rapidly  when 
a  cold  frame  is  used  as  they  do 
when  forced  in  a  greenhouse,  but  • 
they  come  into  the  market  early, 
and  the  stalks  command  a  good 
price. 

HEAVY  FERTILIZING  NEEDED. 

— One  of  the  largest  farms  devoted 
to  the  production  of  rhubarb  in  the 
town  of  Concord  is  that  of  the 
Anson  Wheeler  estate.  Several 
acres  of  fine  market  garden  land  is 
given  to  the  rhubarb,  and  a  large 
amount  of  stable  manure,  supplemented  by  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  is  used  to  keep  the  crop  growing. 

The  result  is  an  annual  yield  which  averages  300 
bushels  per  acre.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  grow 
rhubarb  unless  it  can  be  fertilized  heavily,  and 
manure  is  the  best  fertilizer.  The  soil  must  be 
kept  well  cultivated,  too.  On  the  Wheeler  place 
horse  power  is  depended  upon  as  long  as  possible, 
after  which  hoeing  is  resorted  to.  The  variety 
grown  is  Victoria. 

RACKING. — When  the  rhubarb  is  prepared  for 
market,  the  leaves  are  commonly  stripped  off  in  the 
fields.  Then  the  stalks  are  cut  a  uniform  length 
and  packed  in  market  boxes,  which  are  partially 
headed  over.  Some  growers  like  to  turn  the  hose 
on  the  boxes  before  loading  them  into  the  wagon,  in 
order  to  have  the  stalks  crisp  and  fresh  when  thev 


Market  Hardener  Sear  Boston  Boding  Rhubarb.  Fig.  192 


A  Sheltered  Xeic  York  Farmstead  Faring  Field  of  Clover.  Fig.  190 


result  of  the  teachers’  undertaking  to  list  our  farms 
has  resulted  in  getting  some  two  or  three  times  as 
many  as  have  been  found  before;  3.500  of  them,  in 
addition  to  what  had  been  listed  before,  and  that 
does  not  take  in  more  than  perhaps  half.  Probably 
not  nearly  as  large  a  proportion  as  that  have  been 
listed  yet  of  those  that  could  be  bought  at  a  bar¬ 
gain.  The  other  day  a  farm  of  150  acres  sold  for 
$2,200.  and  the  house  is  a  fine  one,  bathrooms  above 
and  below  with  running  water.  The  house  could 
hardly  be  built  for  $3,000.  The  buyer  bought  the 
house  and  was  paid  a  thousand  dollars  to  take  the 
barn  and  the  land.  Good  land.  too.  only  not  kept 
up  well  for  a  few  years  on  account  of  poor  health. 
The  buyer  is  a  hustling  young  man  with  a  farm 
that  he  has  already  developed  adjoining  this  one. 
He  has  a  herd  of  purehreds,  and  if  T  figure  rightly 


he  will  make  this  new  farm  pay  l'ur  itself  in  less 
than  five  years.  It  is  not  near  town,  either,  and  it 
will  pay  just  the  same.  It  is  the  farm  and  the 
farmer  that  does  the  job.  A  man  from  town  would 
hardly  make  a  living  there,  it  seems  to  me.  It 
needs  someone  who  knows  farming  and  can  work 
and  will  do  so. 

A  GOOD  CHANCE. — It  is  only  a  few  days  since 
I  heard  another  farmer  talking  about  his  farm.  It 
is  nearer  town  and  is  in  first-class  condition.  It  is 
well  stocked,  and  has  a  full  equipment  of  machinery 
and  tools.  It  will  cost  more  than  the  other  farm 
and  is  worth  more  to  anyone  who  wants  to  move 
on  the  farm  and  work  it.  This  one  has  about  the 
same  number  of  acres  as  the  other 
and  the  buildings  as  a  whole  are 
much  better.  The  owner  says  that 
he  is  not  able  to  work  it  much 
longer  and  will  sell.  There  is  a  good 
start  with  purehreds  and  the  cows 
are  selected  ones.  “If  I  could  do 
the  work  that  my  father  did  40  or 
50  years  a go  I  could  make  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year  besides  a  good 
living.”  said  the  owner.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  meant  he  could  do 
that  and  pay  interest  on  the  whole 
valuation  besides.  If  he  had  to  pay- 
interest  it  might  take  him  15  years 
to  pay  for  the  place,  instead  of 
eight  or  10.  according  to  his  figur¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  a  place  for  a  man 
with  no  money,  but  with  a  few  thou¬ 
sands.  say  four  or  five,  or  maybe  less, 
lie  could  do  nicely  on  such  a  farm, 
there  is  more  cheap  land  adjoining 
as  in  the  case  mentioned  first.  It 
is  just  such  a  place  as  a  man  in  the 
Vest  who  likes  dairy  farming  and 
understands  it.  and  who  has  some 
money,  but  not  enough  to  enable 
him  to  buy  high-priced  land  there, 
might  like  to  find.  There  are  many 
such  cases,  some  with  more  costs 
and  some  with  less,  all  through  the 
East.  It  would  not  answer  for  an 
inexperienced  man  to  undertake 
such  a  farm  unless  be  had  close  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  commence 
with.  He  would  need  a  good  bit  of 
leeway,  for  he  would  run  behind 
doubtless  while  he  gained  his  ex¬ 
perience.  l^aui  not  one  who  ad¬ 
vises  such  men  to  risk  money  in 
these  or  any  other  farms  unless 
they  have  enough  to  swing  with, 
and  then  I  do  not  advise,  just  let 
them  do  as  they  like. 

STARTING  WITH  SMALL  CAP¬ 
ITAL. — For  a  man  with  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  farm  can  be  had.  ami 
if  he  knows  the  work  he  can  pay 
for  it  in  c-ase  lie  has  good  health 
and  is  willing  to  work.  All  through 
the  East  in  various  sections  there 
are  good  farms  begging  for  buyers 
with  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  What  folly  to  try  to 
open  up  more  lands  now.  especially 
those  that  will  pay  nobody  for  years 
to  come,  and  the  opening  of  which 
will  make  Eastern  farmers  suffer 
as  in  the  seventies,  the  eighties  and 
well  into  the  nineties.  If  T  had 
$30,000  or  more  and  «were  not 
especially  anxious  to  make  good  in¬ 
terest  on  it.  I  am  somewhat  of  the 
opinion  that  I  might  buy  a  farm  in 
the  West.  I  have  never  been  there. 

.  but  pictures  make  me  think  I  might 
like  it  there.  I  am  not  trying  to 
get  farmers  from  the  West  to  come  here  unless 
they  desire  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  getting  farm 
homes  that  they  can  pay  for  with  less  money  than 
it  takes  to  buy  there.  There  are  tracts  here  of  many 
farms  in  a  group  that  might  develop  into  large 
sheep  ranches  if  that  were  desired,  but  one  might 
have  to  look  a  little  further  for  the  100  to  200-acre 
farm. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE. — While  we  are  talking  about 
the  good  chances  to  buy  farms  we  may  as  well  think 
of  one  or  two  other  sides  of  the  case.  Are  there 
now  as  many  farmers  as  there  should  be  for  the 
good  of  farmers  and  of  the  public?  Buyers  of  foods 
think  there  are  not  nearly  enough,  but  we  will  not 
consider  their  view  just  now.  It  seems  as  though 
there  are  fully  as  many  a<  are  needed.  Prices  are 
tending  rather  low.  anyway.  Iu  this  case  here  we 
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simply  would  like  to  have  others  take  the 
places  of  those  who  cannot  longer  work 
the  land.  It  is  not  a  case  of  trying  par¬ 
ticularly  to  increase  production. 

The  Seller's  View. — The  other  side 
yet,  is  that  of  the  man  who  wishes  to 
sell.  .  Is  he  wise  in  leaving  the  farm? 
It  is  more  of  a  question  than  at  first 
appears.  In  the  case  of  the  farm  that  I 
mentioned  first,  the  owner  died  and  the 
property  had  to  be  sol*  there  is  no 
argument  there.  In  the  other  it  is  simply 
a  case  of  being  unable  to  do  the  work 
that  is  needed  to  be  done.  If  good  help 
were  obtainable  this  man  would  keep  the 
farm,  for  he  desires  to  stay  on  it.  Such 
help  is  impossible  to  get  now.  and  really 
there  seems  to  be  little  good  prospect 
later,  at  least  for  a  few  years.  Help  is 
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likely  to  be  more  abundant,  hut  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  not  assured.  Personally,  I  dislike 
to  see  these  old  homesteads  go  into  the 
hands  of  strangers,  but  what  can  be  done? 
As  I  see  it,  it  is  necessary  in  a  good  many 
cases  to  sell  the  property.  To  continue 
with  the  sort  of  help  that  can  be  had 
usually  is  impossible.  I  saw  an  owner 
yesterday  who  has  hired  a  man  with  his 
wife  and  son  to  work  for  him.  paying 
pretty  good  wages  and  agreeing  to  give 
a  small  share  of  any  profits  that  may 
remain  after  expenses  are  paid.  If  one 
can  get  a  really  good  man  on  such  terms 
and  has  the  extra  house,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  man  used  as  my  second  example, 
that  might  he  the  best  way.  After  all. 
there  is  another  difficulty,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  house  may 
be  taken  away  while  the  farm  remains, 
and  the  women  cannot  dispose  of  the 
property  as  well.  I  am  going  to  do  as  1 
would  recommend  town  folks  to  do  about 
advising  farmers — don't  do  it.  The 
farmer  knows  best,  whether  it  is  man¬ 
agement  of  his  farm  or  the  disposal  of 
it.  Many  would  better  sell  when  unable 
to  work  the  farm  longer.  H.  n.  LYON. 


Garden  in  a  Chicken  Yard 

On  my  farm  I  have  a  chicken  yard 
which  has  been  the  principal  meeting 
place  for  from  100  to  200  hens  for  the 
past  six  years.  I  intend  to  move  the  hens 
to  a  new  location  and  to  put  up  a  farmer’s 
cottage  near  the  former  henyard.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  chicken  yard  is  from 
75  to  100  feet  square,  and  I  thought  that 
it  would  make  a  good  garden  spot,  if 
properly  treated,  but  my  farmer  fears 
that  it  would  be  too  rich.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  how  to  treat  this  land  so  as  to  get 
the  good  out  of  it?  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  must  he  an  enormous  amount  of  fer¬ 
tility  in  this  soil  if  it  is  handled  in  the 
right  way.  as  it  was  naturally  good  soil 
to  start  with.  N.  C.  H. 

New  York. 

From  our  experience  we  judge  that  this 
soil,  as  it  is,  would  produce  great  growth 
of  vine  and  stalk,  but  late  and  poor  seed 
or  tuber.  Sweet  corn  or  beans  would  run 
to  vine  and  not  form  good  seed.  Potatoes 
would  be  “all  vine.”  We  knew  a  back- 
to-the-lander  who  planted  potatoes  in  such 
a  chicken-yard  soil.  The  vines  were  very 
rank  and  the  enthusiastic  farmer  offered 
to  bet  his  neighbor  that  the  crop  would 
be  double  the  average.  The  neighbor,  an 
old  farmer,  accepted.  As  lie  knew,  these 
big  vines  did  not  produce  a  tuber  as  large 
as  a  hen’s  egg.  They  might  have  done  so 
could  they  have  grown  until  Christmas, 
hut  irost  ended  their  ambitious  career. 
The  trouble  was  that  the  chicken  manure 
had  supplied  much  nitrogen  and  little 
phosphorus.  Nitrogen  without  phosphorus 
is  like  a  rich  and  inexperienced  young 
man  running  through  his  property  without 
a  safe  guardian.  We  should  use  that  soil 
as  a  garden,  but  apply  200  lbs.  of  acid 
phosphate  or  ground  hone.  If  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  muriate  of  potash,  use  40 
lbs.  of  that.  too.  These  chemicals  will 
“balance”  the  nitrogen  and  give  a  solid 
growth  and  a  production  of  seed.  Do  not 
use  lime  on  such  soil.  That  would  make 
the  matter  worse  by  setting  too  much 
nitrogen  free. 


All  Food-No  Waste 

If  you  want  an  appetiz¬ 
ing  ready-to-eat  cereal 
that  you  can  serve  with 
no  fuss  and  with  fullest 
satisfaction,  try - 


(SEND  NO 
MONEY 

Instead  of  paying 
$2.50  to  $3.50  else¬ 
where  for  ONE  pair 
of  overalls,  just  use 
the  coupon  below  and 
we  send  in  next  mail, 
prepaid,  THREE  PAIRS  of 
our  genuine  DUBLWEAR  un¬ 
failing  Stifel-Indigo  Drill  Over¬ 
alls  or  Jackets— without  a 
cent  advance  payment.  You 
pay  only  $5.00  for  the  three 
pairs,  on  arrival.  We  refund 
money  if  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  You  risk  nothing.  If 
you  prefer,  order  one  sample 
pair  for  $1.95. 

DUBLWEAR  Overalls  stand 
hard  farm  wear  and  constant 
washing;  cut  roomy,  seams  re¬ 
inforced  and  double  stitched, 
six  pockets;  wide  straps;  dou¬ 
ble  bitch;  brass  buttons.  Wo 
guarantee,  “A  New  pair  if 
they  rip.”  You’ll  call  them 
the  best  overall  value  you 
ever  saw. 

- MAIL  COUPON  TODAY - 


DUBLWEAR  FACTORY, 

Box  R-169,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Send  postpaid  3  pairs  DUBL¬ 
WEAR  Overalls.  I  pay  only  $5.00 
You  are  to  refund  price  without  question 


i  arrival.  You  are  to  refund  price 
I  wish  to  return  overalls.  I  RISK  NOTH 


Size,  waist- 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 


-inches;  length- 


.inches. 


Feeding  Value  of  Buckwheat 

For  the  benefit  of  buckwheat  growers  I 
would  like  to  see  a  discussion  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.  of  the  different  ways  that  buck¬ 
wheat  can  be  used  whole,  with  and  with¬ 
out  other  grains,  for  feeding  dairy  and 
other  cattle,  swine,  horses  and  other  stock 
to  advantage.  Buckwheat  is  a  catch  crop. 
The  war,  stopping  unexpectedly,  has  left 
farmers  with  a  lot  of  it  on  their  hands, 
250  bu.  in  my  case.  If  it  can  be  shown 
how  it  can  be  used  effectively  it  will  en¬ 
courage  farmers  to  sow  this  Spring ; 
otherwise  they  will  not.  I  am  using  100 
lbs.  ground  oats.  100  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs. 
gluten,  100  lbs.  whole  ground  buckwheat. 
Can  it  be  improved?  P.  M. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  many  questions  about 
feeding  buckwheat.  The  chances  are  that 
with  a  heavy  wheat  crop  it  will  he  harder 
to  dispose  of  buckwheat  and  rye,  and 
these  grains  will  he  used  for  feeding. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  feed  them  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  grain?  What  stock 
will  make  best  use  of  them?  Some  of  our 
readers  in  the  buckwheat  sections  can  tell 
us  about  this. 


JACKETS  TO  MATCH  OVERALLS  AT  SAME  PRICES 


Contractors  to  the  Government 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-CorrTape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  latest,  largest, 
most  productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  RASP- 
BKRRY,  BLACK  B15RRY.  GOOSEBERRY.  HR  APE, 
CURRANT,  ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB.  HORSE¬ 
RADISH  PLANTS,  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  BEET,  CELERY,  EGG.  BRUS¬ 
SELS  SPltdUTS,  KALE.  LETTUCE.  6N10N,  PARS  LEV  .  SAGE. 
PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO.  TOMATO  PLANTS.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  GOOD  GROUND,  N-  Y. 

TOMATO  and  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  varieties,  open  Held  grown.  600  postpaid.  31. SO; 
by  express  1,000,32.00;  10,000  lots,  ST. 50  thousand. 
Sweet  Potato  Plants,  all  varieties— 1,000,  *2.60  ;  10,000, 
320.00.  All  plants  free  from  disease  and  packed  in 


damp  moss. 

Jeflerson  Farms 


Albany,  Ga. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ten  of  the  best  kinds  selected  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred— Early,  Midseason  and  Late.  A  Iso  CABBAGE.  CEL¬ 
ERY  TOMATO.  PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  in  season. 
Send  for  our  1919  price  list.  Caleb  Hoggs  &  Son. 

ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM.  Cheswolii,  Delaware 

6-YR.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

For  this  year's  crop.  $1  dozen;  $4  hundred;  $20 
thousand.  4-yv.  root-.  $2.50  hundred  :  $12  thou¬ 
sand.  3-yr.  loots.  $1.50  hundred;  $X  thousand. 

IIARKY  L.  SQUIRES,  -  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

.  Get  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm- 
Rmnoi*  TuflflA  er  agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

DIIIUCI  I  mile  7HE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


JONES’  Nut  Trees 

Pennsylvania-grown,  grafted 
trees  are  salest,  for  eastern 
and  northern  planting. 

Pecans,  Black  and  English  Walnuts 

Send  for  illustrated  cataloguc--FREE 

J.  F.  JONES,  Nut  Tree  Specialist 

Box  li,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


Rhubarb  Roots 

Just  Received  from  Holland  10,000  Rhubarb  Victoria 

Extra  strong  clumps,  380  per  thousand.  Special 
price  for  entire  shipment. 

FELIX  &  DY  KHUIS 
37  Liberty  Street  -  New  York  City 


1st  grade.  No.  9  variety,  inspected  and  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Cornell  University.  Strong,  growthy  stock, 
and  heavy  yielders  of  round,  marketable  size  and 
type.  Sprayed  seven  times.  Selling  fast.  Order 
early.  $1.40  a  bush.  f.  o.  b.  Mcl.ean.  N.  Y. 


W.  T.  WILLIAMS, 


It.  I).  17, 


FREEVILLE.  N.  Y. 


ARRISONS*  NURSERIE 

Fruit  Trees  Budded  from  Beannir  Orchards, 
reach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  quince, 
grape-vines,  strawberry  plants,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  evergreens  and  shade  trees. 

Catalog  free.  box  14  Berlin,  Md. 

‘WELT  CLOVER.  Best  white  Scarified.  St8  Bu.  Exp. 
►  paid.  Bags  free.  A.  BLOOMIXGDALE,  Selieneciadj,  .\.  Y. 


rELLOW  EYE  BEAN'S,  hand  picked,  35,40  bushel, 
lings  free.  U.  S  H  U  M  W  A  Y,  R.  t ,  Elmira,  Now  York 

lOt'NTRY  GF.NT.  SEED  CORN.  Saint.:  $3  W  bn.; 
*  25c.  qt.  -  G.  F.  SMITH,  Jr,  Milford.  Conn. 

HITE  WONDER  SEED  BEANS;  free  from  disease  and  yielded  25 
ha.  perac.  last  yr.  SB  per  bn.  Geo.  K.  Bowdiih,  Etperance.  N  V. 


w 


Srawberry  Plant 

to  select  from  including  the  Fa II -bearing.  Semi  for 
free  catalog.  J.  KEIFFORO  HALL.  Dept.  2,  Rhodesilale.  Md. 


Howard  No.  1 7  Strawberry  “p\ah\vfwhyKrpinntskf1mt- 

sale  by  the  introducer.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Norlh  Stonington,  Conn. 


PLANTS.  Money  Making  Varieties.  Catalog 
Strawberry  Flee.  BASIL  I'EKRY,  GkougktOwx,  Pel. 

Both  Wakefield’s  and  Copenhagen 
uaUDagc  rlanlS  Market  (5  88c.  per  1,000.  Cir.  free. 
Plants  Heady  May  10.  S.  A.  V1KDIN,  Haktly,  Delaware 


MILLION  STRAWBERRY  Raspberry  Plants 

Fruit  Trees,  Rhubarb.  Asparagus  roots,  vegetable  plants 
and  seed  potatoes.  Catalog  free.  Micheel  N.  Borgs, Vinelsnd,  N.  J. 

t _ i  n |„ _i„  STONE.  The  Standard  canning  variety. 

tomato  riafUS  @  98c.  per  1,000.  Circular  free.  Plants 

Heady  May  25.  8.  A.  V I  RBI  N,  llurtly,  Delaware 

sale  10,000  anT.1 el imVkapo  Blackberry  Plants 

Write  for  Prices.  WELTON  G.  W1CKES.  Greenville,  Greene  Co..  N.Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


tIke  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


Loganberry  Shown  at  Left .  Phenomenal  Blackberry  at  Right 


of  the  trailing  blackberry.  The  roots  of 
the  Logan  blackberry  are  perennial.  They 
live  for  many  years.  The  canes  are  bien¬ 
nial.  They  grow  one  year  and  die  after 
fruiting  the  following  year.  They  take 
root  at  the  tip  like  dewberries  and  do  not 
send  up  suckers  from  the  roots.  In  ap¬ 
pearance  the  fruit  resembles  a  large  black¬ 
berry  in  its  shape,  but  has  the  color  of 
the  red  raspberry.  In  order  to  show  this 
comparison,  the  picture  given  above  is 
taken  from  this  bulletin.  At  the  left  may 
be  seen  the  Loganberry,  while  the  Phe¬ 
nomenal  blackberry  is  shown  at  the  right. 
The  flavor  of  the  Loganberry  is  a  brisk 
acid.  It  becomes  milder  and  quite  pal¬ 
atable  when  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  ripen 
fully  on  the  vines.  Along  the  Pacific 
Coast  tin*  Loganberry  has  now  become  a 
standard  fruit.  Great  quantities  are 
grown  for  the  local  market,  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  is  pressed  to  obtain  Loganberry 
juice,  this  having  become  a  very  large  in¬ 
dustry.  The  culture  of  tin1  Loganberry 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  dewber¬ 
ries  cultivated  on  the  lower  Atlantic 
Coast.  On  the  large  fruit  farms  the 
Loganberry  vines  are  trained  on  wires 
much  the  same  as  grapes.  This  fruit  has 
been  tested  in  many  parts  of  the  Central 
and  Eastern  States,  but  it  does  not  thrive, 
and.  generally  speaking,  its  planting  away 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended.  It  has  a  considerable  sale  as  a 
small  fruit  in  the  Pacific  Coast  market, 
and  the  trade  in  the  juice  is  already  of 
large  size  and  constantly  increasing.  This 
is  a  fruit  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  and  we  cannot  advise  our 
Eastern  readers  to  invest  in  it,  except  as 
a  uovclty  or  small  garden  product. 


Lime-sulphur  and  Apple  Scab 

My  attention  has  recently  been  called 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  your 
columns  during  the  Winter  in  answer  to 
a  question  from  a  Michigan  correspondent 
who  wished  to  know  if  apple  scab  could 
be  controlled  by  applications  of  one  to 
40  lime-sulphur  solution,  beginning  with 
the  “pink  spray.” 

The  advice  given  in  the  first  two  para¬ 
graphs  ot  the  reply  is  excellent,  but  in 
the  third  paragraph  there  is  a  suggestion 
which  to  the  writer  seems  unwise,  and 


aside  from  the  possible  injury  to  the 
foliage  and  flowers,  I  can  see  little  or 
no  benefit  from  using  lime-sulphur  solu¬ 
tion  stronger  than  one  to  40  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  apple  scab.  Although  the  extra 
cost  of  the  material  would  be  consider¬ 
able.  especially  if  one  has  a  large  orchard 
ot  full-grown  trees  and  two  applications 
are  made  before  the  petals  open,  this 
would  be  negligible  if  the  results  would 
warrant  it.  There  is  also  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  application  of  lime-sulphur 
at  the  two  strengths.  The  germination 
of  the  spores  of  the  apple  scab,  which  is 
the  thing  to  be  prevented,  cannot  take 
place  when  the  leaves  have  been  coated 
with  one  to  40  lime-sulphur  solution,  and 
for  the  three  reasons  given  the  use  of  a 
stronger  solution  seems  unwise.  How¬ 
ever,  we  believe  in  keeping  the  growing 
parts  of  the  trees  well  coated,  and  do  not 
think  we  should  rely  upon  one  “pink 
spray.”  The  first  application  should  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  clusters  of  flowers 
open  so  that  the  flowers  and  flower  stalks, 
as  well  as  the  leaves,  can  be  covered  by 
the  spray.  This  may  be  even  before  the 
pink  color  can  be  seen  at  the  tips  of  the 
buds.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  the 
upper  side  is  sprayed.  A  second  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  made  just  before  the  petals 
open  to  give  protection  to  the  flowers 
and  leaves  during  the  blossoming  period. 

Farther  on  in  the  article  it  is  stated:! 
M  ith  us,  where  this  practice  has  been 
followed  for  the  past  five  years,  it  has 
made  later  applications  for  the  aphis 
practically  unnecessary.-'  In  this  con¬ 
nection  I  recently  read  in  an  article  in 
another  farm  journal  of  considerable 
prominence,  a  statement  that  aphis  “eggs”! 
could  not  be  destroyed  by  using  one  to| 
eight  lime-sulphur  solution,  but  that  it 
could  be  done  if  it  is  used  at  one  to  four. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  general  be¬ 
lief  that  aphis  eggs  can  be  killed  by 
using  a  strong  solution  of  lime-sulphur 
1  he  fact  is  that  under  normal  conditions 
not  more  than  two  to  five  per  cent  of  the 
aphis  eggs  hatch,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that,  when  one  finds  after  spraying  that 
there  are  numerous  empty  and  shriveled 
aphis  egg  shells  ami  only  a  few  aphis, 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  thev 


EXTRA  VALUE 

in  Racine  Country  Road  Tires 

RACINE  Country  Road  Tires  are  rapidly  and  logically  coming  to 
be  a  part  of  the  modern  farm’s  necessary  equipment. 

These  are  the  only  tires  specially  designed  for  country  road 
service.  They  are  bridged  up  in  the  center  by  the  “country  road” 
tread,  and  are  extra  strong  in  the  side- walls.  They  have  the  rugged 
toughness  to  take  roads  as  they  come. 

Extra  Tested 

Racine  Country  Road  Tires  are  carefully  extra  tested  in  Racine 
Rubber  Company  factories.  Each  tire  is  subjected  to  a  series  of 
extra  manufacturing  precautions.  Each  of  the  extra  tests  adds  its 
measui  e  ot  extra  mileage^  extra  value  for  those  tire  dollars  of  yours. 
Use  Racine  Country  Roads.  They  save  you  money. 

For  your  own  protection  be  certain  every 
Racine  Tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 

Racine  Rubber  Company  -  -  Racine,  Wisconsin 

Makers  also  of  Racine  “Multi-Mile”  Cord  Tires 


Our  experts  wilt  help  you  with  your  spraying  problems. 

o  charge,  no  obligation.  All  inquiries  answered 
promptly  by  our  Special  Service  Department. 

Make  Spraying  Results  Sure 

m-Verni  mnkrVhH  p‘Stak,e  ,0f  Using  a  cheap  or  unknown  spray 
material.  Orchard  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead,  standard  powder 

MsS* yeare 

spent  m  testing  and  experimenting  by  the  largest  chemical  company  in  America. 

General  Chemical 

Insecticide  Dept,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York  "X. 


The  Loganberry— A  Pacific  Coast  Fruit 

The  past  season  we  have  had  many 
questions  about  the  Loganberry,  and 
whether  this  fruit  is  adapted  to  profitable 
growing  in  the  Eastern  States.  In  our 
larger  cities  advertisements  are  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  public  places  picturing  the 
great  merit  of  Loganberry  juice,  and  this 
is  being  sold  wherever  soft  drinks  are 
offered.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  has  issued  Bulletin  No. 
DOS  on  “The  Culture  of  the  Loganberry.” 
Those  who  want  detailed  information  re¬ 
garding  this  fruit  should  send  for  that 
bulletin.  It  appears  that  the  Logan 
blackberry  was  discovered  in  1881  by 
Judge  J.  H.  Logan  of  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
It  evidently  grew  from  a  seed  planted  in 
Judge  Logan’s  garden.  It  was  first  sup- 
possed  to  be  a  hybrid  seedling,  between  a 
red  raspberry  and  the  Crandall  blackber¬ 
ry.  Recent  investigations,  however,  have 
made  it  appear  that  the  Loganberry  is 
not  a  hybrid,  but  really  a  form  of  trailing 
blackberry,  and  it  is  therefore  regarded  oh 
the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  red-fruited  variety 


which  may  result  in  serious  losses  to 
fruit  growers  who  follow  it.  It  reads  as 
follows :  “Because  of  the  comparatively 
small  difference  in  the  cost,  because  of 
its  perfect  safety  when  used,  and  because 
of  its  infinitely  greater  value  for  many 
purposes,  I  would  recommend  using  lime- 
sulphur,  full  dormant  strength,  for  all 
applications  on  apples  and  pears,  up  to 
the  opening  of  the  blossoms.”  While  we 
would  favor  using  lime-sulpliur  solution 
at  full  dormant  strength  (meaning  one 
part  to  seven  or  eight  parts  of  water), 
for  the  San  Jose  scale  while  the  trees 
are  dormant  and,  provided  the  trees  are 
infested  with  the  scale  and  for  any  rea¬ 
son  the  trees  have  not  been  sprayed  while 
dormant,  would  not  hesitate  to  use  it 
while  the  buds  are  swelling,  up  to  the 
early  cluster  bud  stage,  some  slight  in¬ 
jury  to  the  leaves  and  flowers  would  be 
done,  and  it  might  prove  quite  serious 
when  the  spraying  is  done  just  before 
the  petals  open,  especially  if  the  weather 
following  is  hot  and  dry. . 

W  hen  no  scale  insects  are  present,  and 
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ARCADIAN 

CRlCD  AND  OBOUND 


Ammonia 


TOP  DRESSING  TALKS 

nPHIS  year,  of  all  years,  full  crops  are  needed  to  feed  the 
hungry  nations.  And  this  year  there  is  plenty  of  American- 
made  ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  for  all  needs.  It  is  the 
most  efficient  top  dressing  for  any  crop  that  needs  nitrogen. 
Apply  100  to  150  pounds  per  acre. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


The  Great  American  Ammoniate 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article 
that  has  done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 
Especially  kiln-dried  and  ground  to  make  it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia 
guaranteed.  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 


For  sale  by:  NEW  YORK:  New  York;  The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  The  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemical  Co.,  Nassau  Fertilizer  Co.,  W.  E.  Whann  Co.,  Patapsco  Guano  Co., 
The  National  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Frederick  Ludlam  Co.  NEW 
JERSEY:  Chrome;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  (address  Baltimore,  Md.)  Newark; 
Listers  Agricultural  Chemical  Works.  Trenton  ;  Trenton  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.  CON¬ 
NECTICUT  :  Bridgeport ;  The  Berkshire  Fertilizer  Co.  MASSACHUSETTS:  Boston; 
The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  The  National  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Co.  VERMONT:  Rutland;  M.  E.  Wheeler  Co.  J 


For  information 
os  to  applica¬ 
tion,  write 


The  /MtfAAmE  Company 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


New  York 

N.  Y. 


SOY  BEANS  and  ALFALFA 

MIST  BE  INOCULATED  TO  SUCCEED 

Inoculate  beans,  peas,  clovers,  vetch  and 

DOUBLE  THE  CROP 

Postpaid,  Acre  Size,  75  cts.,  6-Acre  Size,  *3.00 
Mention  Crop  to  be  Inoculated 

Free  Booklet.  HOW  TO  GROW  LEGUMES 

LARGEST  BACTERIA  PRODUCERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO  Dept.  R  CAHTON,  OHIO 

ARE  YOU  POSTED  FROM  A  TO  Z  ? 

GARDEN  GUIOE,  now  in  its  third  edition,  tells  authori¬ 
tatively  just  what  to  do  to  produce  the  best  vegeta¬ 
bles,  fruits  and  flowers.  1001  other  garden  pointers 
covered.  Paper.  75c.:  cloth,  SI.  postpaid, 
it  HO  tv  BETTER  “Home  Fruit  Grower.”  by  M.  G.  hams,  m- 
Fltl'IT  spiring  book  ever  published.  Practical 
through  its  every  page.  Tells  b-st  varieties  and  how  to 
grow  them.  Paper.  *1  :  cloth.  SI. AO,  postpaid. 

.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Inc.,  438b.  West  37th  St.,  New  York 


c naA  P/ilolAOC  nuss  triumph,  early  red. 

XCU  I  OldlUcS  Matures  in 75 days.  Great  yielders. 
A  is  - Green  Mountains,  Best  in  tlieVVorld.  Both  $1  and  $J.®0 
per  bn.,  according  to  size. 


IV.  T.  SlU.lUtAV,  Morn) la.  ,\.  V. 


Improved  Golden  Dent  Gourd  Seed  Corn 

f  OR  SALE.  Yield  90  to  100  Bush,  to  the  acre.  Write  foi 
Ui n'lilnr  Sample  and  Prices.  Edward  Walter, 
EUREKA  STOCK  FARM.”  Dept.  R.  WEST  CHESTER.  PENNA 


S  E  E  D|“ 

CORN 


El  D’S  YELLOW  DENT 

V  K  R  Y  P  11  O  I.  I  F  I  C 
#4.50  |>ec  Husliel,  Sacked 

SDNNYSEDE  FARM.  Westwood,  N.  J. 


Don  Dnrn  White  Rice,  12  select  ears  75c,  pre- 

leec  rop  born  paid.  w.  halbert,  oxford,  n.  v, 

SEED  BEANS^Stt 

810  per  bushel.  X.  I-  CHAI’I.V,  Box  183,  Bridgewater.  ,\.  i. 


ARE  you  going  to  re-decorate  this  Spring? 
If  so,  don’t  fail  to  send  for  one  of  these 
big  Free  wall  paper  books,  containing 
98  actual]  samples  of  wall  paper.  Each 
sample  is  large  enough  to  show  the  pat¬ 
terns.  Then  there  are  reproductions  in 
*  colors  showing  how  the  paper  looks  on  the 
wall,  with  full  instructions  how  to  hang 
the  paper.  The  patterns  are  all  now  and 
unusually  attractive,  and  the  prices  are 
remarkably  low. 

This  book  will  bo  sent  to  you  on  request. 
It  is  full  of  artistic  ideas  and  well  worth 
asking  for.  Write  today. 


1 

l 


CharlesWilliam  Stores 

47 Stores  Building ,  New  York. City 


Tested  and  Trusted  Over  a  Century 

Bolgiano’s  “Gold”  Brand 

ICLOVER  SEED 


s 

4 
4 
< 

< 

>  Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa,  4 

>  Crimson  Clover,  White  Clover, Clover  and  Grass  < 
V  Mixture,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy,  4 

*  Kentucky  Blue  Grass.  Red  Top,  Dwarf  Essex  4 

*  Rape,  Spring  Vetches,  Winter  Vetches,  Millets,  4 

*  Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent  Pasturage,  J 
»  Seed  Corn,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Held  Peas,  J 
I  Seed  Grains,  Milo  Maize,  Sorghums,  Seed  Po-  4 
»  tatoes,  Seed  Oats,  Onion  Sets,  Etc. 

J  Bolgiano’s  "Gold”  Brand  Seeds  J 

)  are  Carefully  Selected,  Re-cleaned  < 

>  of  Highest  Purity  and  Germination  4 


BOLGIANO'S  ‘GOLD’  GUARANTEE 

Anyone  who  purchases  Bolgiano's  “Gold’’ 
Brand  Seeds  and  upon  examination  finds 
them  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  can 
immediately  return  them  and  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  same  will  be  re¬ 
refunded.  We  will  also  pay  the  freight 
both  ways.  _ _ 


?  Catalog  and  Samples  Mailed  to  Your  . 

£  Address— FHEE  ^ 

k  Name  Varieties  in  which  You  aro  Inter-  < 
l  ested.  We  will  pay  freight  if  you  mention  <g 
\  this  Paper.  4 

>  Bol&iano’s  Seed  Store  <j 

£  Address  Dept.  140  BALTIMORE,  MD.  „ 

!kkAAAAAA«AAAAA  A  AAAA  A  A  A  AAAAif 

SEED  CORN 

Certified  Luce’s  Favorite.  Long  Island 
grown.  Single  bushel,  $5.  Two  or  more 
bushels,  $4.75  per  bushel.  Beware  of 
spurious  seed  offered  at  reduced  prices. 
New  York  Grange  Exchange 

212  E.  Jefferson  SL _ Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

2nd  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler— Mills  Pride— Giants  and  Superba  and 
lied  Skins. 

SEED  CORN— Yi  llow  and  White. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Stock  and  Eggs 
MINCH  BROS.,  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

Early  Mastodon  SEED  CORN 

Official  test  97%.  $3  bu.;  tObu, $27.50.  Sacks  free. 
E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS.  -  Winstcd,  Conn. 


Seed  Corn 


5nnn  Extra  BOlec. 
;UUU  ted.  euro  to 

Bushejs  glX* 

rieties.  Highest  yielders  Best  show  com.  Also  seed  oats,  barley, 
olfalfa.  Spring  wheat.  1200  acres.  Sample  on  request.  Write 
today  for  analog.  W.  N.  8CABKF  *  SONS,  New  Carlisle, 


Ohio 


SWEET  CLOVER 

White  blossom  variety.  Northern  grown  SO  \  IW.A  NS. 
Write  for  sample  and  prices. 

THE  HOUfES-LKTHEKHAN  8EEU  CO.,  Bax  k,  Canton,  Ohio 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Prices  and  circular  of  information  sent  on  request. 

E.  1TAKTON,  Box  29,  FALMOUTH,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 

HOOTS 

-» _ _ _ 2 yiH. old. 

Prepaid.  13  for  60c.;  25  for  00c.;  50  for  ♦1*60;  100  for 
i  MtstE  rqufiCTrtiflwtnmpphoiitioTj:  h.  e.B0wtiM6,R.  i,  M*diso«.c 


were  destroyed  by  the  dormant  spray. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  writer  in 
The  R.  X.-Y.  claims  the  eggs  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  dormant  spray,  as  under 
the  method  of  spraying  suggested  by  him 
we  might  conclude  they  were  killed  after 
they  hatched.  This  may  be  true  in  part, 
but  we  are  again  confronted  by  the  fact 
that  in  only  about  one  season  in  four  or 
five  is  any  serious  harm  caused  by  the 
aphids,  although  the  eggs  and  first  brood 
may  have  been  quite  numerous,  eveu 
where  the  trees  are  not  sprayed.  They 
are  destroyed  in  the  other  years  by  var¬ 
ious  natural  insect  enemies,  and  these 
may  have  been  the  years  in  which  the 
immunity  attributed  to  the  very  strong 
spray  was  noted.  Even  though  the  lime- 
sulphur  solution  at  dormant  strength  is 
as  effective  as  claimed  in  destroying  the 
aphids,  I  would  hesitate  to  advise  its  use 
unless  scale  insects  are  present.  Black 
Leaf  40  and  other  40  per  cent  nicotine 
solutions  are  specifics  for  these  insects, 
and  when  used  with  the  one  to  40  lime- 
sulphur  solution  for  the  pre-pink  spray,, 
the  results  will  not  only  be  better,  but 
the  cost  of  the  combined  spray  will  be 
less  than  for  lime-sulphur  of  dormant 
strength,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
objections  against  the  use  of  the  latter 
after  growth  lias  started.  L.  R.  TAFT. 

Michigan. 


Fertilizer  for  Beans 

I  am  about  to  plant  several  acres  of 
string  beans;  I  have  a  lot  of  pine  ashes 
and  phosphate,  two  per  cent  ammonia.  10 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  also  henhouse 
manure.  How  about  mixing  one  part  of 
ashes,  one  part  phosphate,  one-half  part 
hen  manure?  Is  lime  good  to  broadcast 
after  plowing  for  beans?  \v.  T.  H. 

Eden,  Md. 

You  would  better  use  the  2-10  fertilizer 
on  your  beans  after  spreading  the  ashes 
broadcast  and  harrowing  them  in.  Pine 
wood  ashes  that  have  been  kept  dry  will 
have  about  two  per  cent  of  potash,  but 
they  will  also  have  some  lime,  and  lienee 
should  never  be  mixed  with  animal  ma¬ 
nures  or  any  organic  matter  carrying 
ammonia,  like  fish  scrap,  for  instance. 
The  lhne  will  tend  to  carbonate  am¬ 
monia  from  the  manure,  and  it  will  be 
volatile  and  be  lost  in  the  air.  Better 
use  the  hen  manure  by  itself,  spread  on 
some  other  crop,  as  beans  do  not  need  a 
high  percentage  of  nitrogen,  being  able 
to  get  some  from  the  air  if  well  supplied 
with  mineral  fertilizers.  If  your  land  is 
acid  and  needs  lime,  as  it  probably  does, 
it  will  be  all  right  to  spread  3.000  pounds 
of  slaked  burnt  lime  or  a  ton  of  ground 
shells  per  acre,  and  harrow  in  well  before 
planting  the  beans.  Run  out  furrows  2*4 
feet  apart  and  put  the  fertilizer  in  them 
.100  to  800  pounds  an  acre.  Then  turn 
two  furrows  over  these,  and  run  the 
smoothing  harrow  lengthwise  of  the  ridges, 
flattening  them.  Then  drill  in  the  beans 
down  the  beds.  tv.  f.  massey. 


A  Bunch  of  Notes 

Orchard  on  Ledge. — On  page  504  ad¬ 
vice  is  asked  regarding  the  best  method 
of  planting  an  orchard  on  land  where  the 
ledge  is  very  year  the  surface — too  near, 
in  fact,  to  allow  of  successful  planting  by 
ordinary  methods.  This  question  is  an¬ 
swered  by  G.  M.  Twitehell,  who  is  or¬ 
dinarily  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  Xew 
England,  but,  in  this  case,  he  is  in  error. 
The  correct  method  in  such  cases  is  to 
plant  the  seeds  where  the  trees  are  to 
grow,  and,  when  the  trees  are  large 
enough,  to  bud  or  graft  them  to  the  de¬ 
sired  varieties.  Nature  will  develop  a 
tree  from  the  seed  in  a  location  where  all 
the  skill  of  all  the  horticulturists  in  the 
world  cannot  make  a  transplanted  tree 
live  for  a  single  season. 

Newtown  Pippin  in  Hudson  Valley. 
— In  the  same  column  is  an  inquiry  re¬ 
garding  the  practicability  of  growing  the 
Newtown  Pippin  in  the  Hudson  River 
Valley.  This  is  answered  by  Win.  Ilotal- 
ing.  also  one  of  the  best  of  authorities, 
but  he  fails  to  cover  the  question  fully. 
The  Newtown  Pippin  originated  in  Long 
Island,  and  it  will  do  well  in  certain 
places  in  the  Hudson  River  A  alley,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  most,  particular  of  all  trees 
in  regard  to  soil  and  climate  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  there  are  more  localities  in  that 
section  where  it  is  worthless  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  apple  than  where  it  will  thrive 
to  anything  like  perfection.  All  localities 
in  the  valley  will  produce  large,  handsome 
apples.-  but  the  .pawren  tags  -of- salable  fruit 


is  small  and,  except  in  the  more  favored 
localities,  the  flavor  is  inferior.  The  tree 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  though  not  espe¬ 
cially  large,  but  the  foliage  is  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  scab  than  most  varieties.  It  is 
fairly  precocious  and,  with  good  care, 
will  come  into  bearing  in  six  or  seven 
years,  even  though  the  tree"  may  com¬ 
paratively  small.  While  the  Newtown 
Pippin  tree  will  thrive  in  certain  limited 
areas  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  the 
best  way  for  a  resident  of  that  valley  to 
get  the  apples,  as  a  rule,  is  to  grow  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening  and  exchange  with 
Some  resident  in  the  Piedmont  region, 
where  the  Pippin  thrives  to  perfection, 
and  the  Greening  is  an  inferior  variety. 
However,  if  one  wishes  to  try  his  luck  at 
growing  Pippins  in  a  locality  not  specially 
adapted  to  their  growth,  the  best  method 
is  to  plant  trees  that  are  but  one  year 
from  the  bud,  and  to  re-bud  them  imme¬ 
diately.  That  is,  to  double-work  them 
when  small.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  grafting  upon  another  variety. 
Neither  is  there  any  gain  in  allowing  the 
stocks  to  reach  an  age  of  five  or  six  years 
before  grafting,  but  the  chances  are  that 
much  will  be  lost.  This  plan  might  not 
prove  objectionable  if  Mr.  Ilotaling  were 
to  do  the  grafting  and  to  have  subsequent 
care  of  the  trees  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand  can  top-work  a  tree  of 
that  age  and  bring  it  into  a  desirable 
shape. 

Controlling  Curculio. — On  the  same 
page  there  is  a  question  in  regard  to  the 
control  of  the  curculio.  Formerly  this 
insect  attacked  only  the  plum,  but  of 
late  years  it  has  become  an  enemy  to  the 
apple  as  well  as  most  of  the  tree  fruits. 
There  is  little  that  can  now  be  done  to 
check  its  ravages  for  next  year.  If  steps 
have  not  been  taken  in  that  direction  it  is 
now  too  late.  The  mature  insect  hiber¬ 
nates  through  the  Winter  under  sticks  or 
stones  or  other  rubbish,  and  appears  rath¬ 
er  early  in  the  Spring,  attacks  the  apple 
while  it  is  quite  small,  and  lays  its  eggs, 
one  in  a  place,  just  beneath  the  skin.  The 
eggs  hatch  in  a  few  days;  the  minute 
worms  feed  for  a  short  time  on  the  tissue 
of  the  apple,  then  emerge  and  drop  to  the 
ground,  where  they  complete  their  trans¬ 
formation  and  emerge  as  perfect  insects  in 
six  or  eight  weeks  from  the  time  the  eggs 
were  deposited.  From  this  time  until  cold 
weather  the  mature  insect  feeds  upon  the 
foliage  of  the  apple  tree,  and  responds  to 
arsenical  poisoning.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
voracious  feeder,  and  hence  the  leaves 
must  he  pretty  well  covered  with  the 
spray.  The  poison  must  he  applied  much 
later  than  for  most  other  posts :  that  is. 
from  the  first  of  August  until  the  leaves 
fall.  This  treatment  will  surely  lessen  the 
number  of  parents  insects  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  When  disturbed  this  insect 
has  a  habit  of  “playing  ’possum,”  and 
hence  the  practice  was  formerly  to  spread 
sheets  under  the  trees,  shaking  the  trees 
and  catching  the  insects  on  the  sheets. 
Considerable  may  he  accomplished  by  this 
method  if  one  keeps  everlastingly  at  it. 
Clean  cultivation,  also,  by  destroying  its 
hiding  pi  a  cos,  has  some  influence  towards 
a  control  of  the  pest,  but  the  main  de¬ 
pendence  should  be  upon  arsenate  of  lead 
applied  late  in  the  season.  The  injury 
consists  of  indentations  in  the- surface 
corresponding  to  the  punctures  made  by 
the  insect,  thus  dwarfing  the  apple  and 
giving  it  a  rough,  unsightly  appearance. 
The  curculio,  however,  is  not  responsible 
for  all  the  damage  which  is  laid^at  its 
door,  for  a  heavy  frost,  occurring  about 
the  time  the  apples  are  the  size  of  mar¬ 
bles,  or  a  little  larger,  may  produce  a  dis¬ 
figuration  of  the  surface  very  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  in  appearance. 

Bones  for  Fertilizer. — <  )n  page  600 
is  a  query  in  regard  to  using  bones  as  a 
fertilizer.  The  best  way  to  handle  them 
for  this  purpose  is  to  run  them  first 
through  a  bone-cutter  and  then  through  a 
flock  of  liens,  and  apply  the  resulting  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  soil.  If  it  is  not  practicable 
or  desirable  to  do  this,  a  good  plan  is  to 
crush  them  as  fine  as  may  be  convenient, 
using  a  heavy  sledge  in  default  of  a  better 
implement.  Then  fill  a  barrel  with  hard¬ 
wood  ashes.  Run  water  through  it  sev¬ 
eral  times,  until  half  a  barrel  of  the 
strongest  lye  results.  Pack  the  crushed 
bones  into  a  tight  barrel  and  pour  the  lye 
over  tln'in.  filling  the  barrel.  Let  stand 
a  year  and  draw  off  the  lye.  Dry  tile 
bones  and  they  may  be  crushed  as  fine  as 
flour,  while  the  lye  itself  will  he  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich  potash  fertilizer.  The  time 
required  to  render  the  bones  brittle  may 
be  reduced  to  a  couple  of  days  by  boiling 
them  in  ail  iron  kettle  together  with  the 
lye. 

A  Weedy  Lawn. — On  the  same  page  is 
an  inquiry  in,  regard  to  seeding  a  weedy 
lawn.  It  seems  that  the  lawn  had  been 
neglected  for  many  years  and  meantime 
had  grown  to  weeds  which  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  seed,  and  thus  the  ground 
had  become  thoroughly  well  stocked  with 
undesirable  weeds.  As  first  aid  towards 
reclaiming  it  the  sod  has  been  broken, 
the  land  fertilized,  a  crop  of  beans  grown 
with  clean  cultivation,  and  the  soil  is  now 
in  good  condition.  The  question  asked  is, 
how  long  ought  the  land  to  be  cultivated 
before  seeding  to  lawn  grass.  In  spit*' 
of  all  that  may  he  said  to  the  contrary,  1 
want  to  say  sow  your  lawn  grass  seed 
just  as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
I'se  plenty  <»f  seed  and  the  grass  and  the 
lawn  mower  will  take  care  of  all  the  weeds 
that  will  ever  appear.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 
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Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing 

A  recognized  standard  among  so-called  “rubber” 
roofings.  Famous  for  its  durability.  '  Made  of 
high-grade  water- proofing  materials,  it  defies 
wind  and  weather  and  insures  dry,  comfortable 
buildings  under  all  weather  conditions. 


ItoortUG 


Everlastic  Slate- Surfaced  Roofing 

A  high-grade  roll  roofing,  surfaced 
with  genuine  crushed  slate  in  two  na¬ 
tural  shades,  red  or  green.  Needs  no 
painting.  Handsome  enough  for  a  home, 
economical  enough  for  a  barn  or  garage. 
Combines  real  protection  against  fire 
with  beauty.  Nails  and  cement  with 


,  rvrausnc 
sun-HiirActi> 

Roofing 


For  every  roofing  need 
on  the  Farm — 


The  famous  Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings  for  all  steep-roofed  buildings 
are  made  of  high-grade  water-proofing  materials  and  are  backed  by  The 
Barrett  Company’s  record  of  high  quality,  gained  through  60  years  of 
successful  roofing  experience. 

Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings  come  in  rolls  and  in  individual  and  strip 
shingles.  Three  styles  are  surfaced  with  real  crushed  slate  (no  artificial 
coloring)  in  beautiful  natural  shades  of  red  or  green  and  are  suitable  for 
roofing  the  very  finest  buildings  in  city  or  country. 

The  fourth  style  is  a  high-grade  so-called  “rubber”  roofing  in  rolls. 

The  cost  of  each  kind 
and  easy  to  lay. 

At  the  right  we  give  a  few  facts  about  each.  Read  about  them  ;  then 
look  up  Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings  at  your  dealer’s  or  write  nearest 
office  for  free  illustrated  booklets  giving  further  information. 


Everlastic  Multi- Shingles  ( 4 -in- One ) 

Made  of  high-grade  felt  thoroughly  water-proofed  and  sur¬ 
faced  with  crushed  slate  in  beautiful  natural  slate  colors,  either 
red  or  green.  Laid  in  strips  of  four  shingles  in  one  at  far  less 
cost  in  labor  and  time  than  for  wooden  shingles.  Gives  you 
a  roof  of  artistic  beauty,  worthy  of  the  finest  buildings,  and 
one  that  resists  fire  and  weather.  Needs 

■  Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles 

Made  of  the  same  durable  slate-surfaced 
(red  or  green)  material  as  the  Everlastic 
Multi-Shingles  but  cut  into  individual 
shingles,  8  x  12  V  inches.  Laid  like  wooden 
shingles  but  cost  less  per  year  of  service. 
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In  every  locality  there’s  plenty  to  do. 
You’ll  be  busy  7  to  10  months  in  the 
year.  The  income  is  from  $15  to  $20 
a  day,  the  expense  little.  Mr.  Opfer  is 
only  one  of  many  of  our  friends  who  are 
making  that  much  and  more  with  a 

k“APerfectTrench  atOne  Cut” ' 
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Traction  Ditcher. 

With  one  helper  jmu  can  dig  more 
ditches  each  day  than  can  fifteen  men 
by  hand.  You  make  a  perfect  ditch  at 
one  cut.  Farmers  want  traction  ditch¬ 
ing — it’s  better,  can  be  done  quicker  and 
at  less  cost.  When  they  know  you  have  one, 
you’ll  be  kept  busy;  you  won’t  have  to  look  for 
work,  it  will  come  to  you.  Many  Buckeye  own¬ 
ers  have  six  to  twelve  months’  work  ahead. 
$15  to  $20  daily  is  the  net  average  earnings  of 
hundreds  of  Buckeye  owners.  .Here  is  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  will  give  you  a  standing  and  make 
you  a  big  profit  each  year. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

A  book  of  solid  facts,  tells  how  others  are 
coining  money,  how  they  get  the  work,  how 
much  it  costs  to  do  it  and  all  the  details  of 
operating. 

Our  service  department  is  at  your  call  to 
get  you  started  and  keep  you  going,  to  tell 
you  the  prices  to  charge  and  how  to  make 
big  money  with  a  BUCKEYE.  Send  now 
for  this  book,  you  can  make  big  money  too. 

the  buckeye  traction  ditcher  co. 

463  Crystal  Avenue  Findlay,  Ohio 


SMALL  INVESTMENT 


Always  Ready 
For  Threshing 
When  You’re  Ready 


PAYS  GOOD  PROFITS 


Capacities  from  20 
to  40  Bushels  Per 
Hour  v 


SMALL  THRESHER 


MAKES 

YOU 


INDEPENDENT 


Even  with  a  small  acreage  of  grain,  you  need  this  thresher.  It  will  thresh  out  your  grain  cleanly,  quickly 
and  cheaply.  Simple  in  construction  and  takes  np  little  room.  Cylinder  *3  inches  wide.  Threshes  20 
to  40  bushels  of  oats  per  hour.  We  would  like  to  tell  you  more— the  advantages  to  you,  aud  the  reason* 
able  cost  of  Gray  Line  machines. 


Threshara,  Horsa 
Powers.  Saw  Machines, 
Ensiis^o  Cutter*  and 
Gasoline  Engines. 


Sires  to  fit  your  requirements  at  prices  you  can  afford.  Weigh  light  and 
Stand  heavy  service.  Staunch  construction — little  repair  expense.  “A 
flvonder  for  quick,  clean  work,”  users  say.  Require  medium  power — ideal 
for  hilly  districts.  Before  getting  a  thresher,  get  our  figures, 

A.W.GRAY’S  SONS,  Inc.  POULTNEY’,  VT. 


BRUNER 

ONION 

WEEDER 

It  gets  those  weeds 
that  grow  directly  in 
the  Onion  row.  You 
cannot  afford  to 
grow  Onions  without 
this  machine.  Sent 
on  FREE  TRIAL. 

Write  for  description,  etc. 

R.  G.  BRUNER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  750  RUTHVEN,  ONT. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals.  Marshall....  2.00 

Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport .  3.00 

Study  of  Breeds,  Shaw .  1.50 
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Cheese  Making,  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Dairy  Bacteriology,  Conn .  1.21; 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 

W.  30  TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Fire  Extinguishers 

Can  you  give  me  some  formulas  for  fire 
extinguishers  for  use  on  the  farm? 

Bridgton,  Me.  F.  C.  c. 

The  best  one  its  water,  with  some  salt 
in  it  during  the  Winter,  kept  in  heavy 
galvanized  pails.  These  can  be  bought 
with  half  round,  bulged  bottoms,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  purpose,  and  not  well 
adapted  for  anything  else.  They  are  kept 
in  racks  here  and  there,  usually  two  or 
three  in  a  place,  aud  must,  of  course,  he 
kept  full  of  water.  The  water  will  evap¬ 
orate  a  little  slower  if  there  are  a  few 
drops  of  heavy  lubricating  oil  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  this  trace  of  oil  will  not  help  a 
fire  any  to  signify  if  the  contents  of  .  the 
pail  are  used.  The  trace  of  oil  will  also 
prevent  the  pails  being  mosquito  breeders. 

The  next  best  thing  is  probably  the 
liquid  fire  extinguisher,  which  has  to  be 
purchased.  It  is  filled  with  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  little  acid  is 
so  arranged  that  it  mixes,  in  use,  and 
the  pressure  sprays  tin1  contents  through 
a  short  hose.  Another  device,  also  to  be 
I  purchased,  is  the  little  tube  of  carbon 
■  Letruehloride,  sold  under  a  fancy  name, 
land  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  sprayed  on 
the  flame.  This  is  especially  for  gasoline 
tiros,  and  one  should  bo  handy  if  you 
keep  your  car  in  the  barn  or  near  it. 
Baking  soda,  which  can  be  bought  in  bulk 


I  Sn utj  Place  far  a  Quiet  Xap 


*cr  a  few  cents  a  pound,  is  a  good  fire 
killer  if  you  can  get  it  on  the  fire.  It  is 
frequently  sold  at.  a  fancy  price  in  two 
long,  thin,  telescoped  tubes. 


Milk  Chocolate  and  Almond  Bars 

IIow  are  milk  chocolate  aud  almond 
bars  made,  and  what  would  be  the  equip¬ 
ment  needed  to  make  them  in  a  small 
way  ?  F.  K.  i). 

North  Adams,  Mass. 

We  have  looked  this  up  in  professional 
candy-makers’  recipe  books  ami  it  looks 
to  be  rather  too  much  for  the  amateur. 
The  chocolate,  sugar  and  powdered  or 
condensed  milk  are  mixed  and  warmed 
just  to  the  point  where  the  chocolate  and 
sugar  cream  together,  water  being  added 
if  dried  skim-milk  is  used,  and  they  are 
very  thoroughly  stirred.  For  this  you 
must  at  least  have  a  steam  jacketed  kettle, 
4t ml.  better,  a  vacuum  pan.  and  the  stir¬ 
ring  calls  for  quite  a  little  power.  The 
“almonds,”  which  may  he  from  a  North 
China  apricot  tree,  it.  is  said,  are  then 
added  and  the  mixture  run  into  the  molds. 
The  sort  with  a  softer  center  have  the 
molds  lined  with  a  the  harder  cream  first, 
the  center  is  run  in  from  another  mix, 
and  the  top,  which  is  finally  the  bottom, 
run  on  from  the  first  mixer. 

You  might  try  five  parts  cocoa,  three 
parts  powdered  sugar  and  one  part  dried 
skim-milk,  with  a  few  drops  of  vanilla 
j  flavor,  well  mixed  dry  and  then  creamed 
under  constant  stirring  in  a  double  boil¬ 
er,  and  see  if  you  feei  encouraged  to  in¬ 
vest  in  a  larger  outfit.  But  a  power- 
drive  and  steam  kettle  will  surely  be  need¬ 
l'd.  If  you  decide  to  go  ahead  we  can  tell 
I  you  who  will  sell  them  to  you. 


Harness  Dressing 

IIow  can  I  make  a  good  oil  for  harness? 
We  have  tallow,  lard  and  beeswax  on  the 
farm.  I  like  nentsfoot  oil,  but  it  lias  been 
scarce  and  high,  and  1  think  the  last  I  got 
was  something  else,  as  it  dried  out. 

Mohawk,  N.  Y.  o.  P.  B. 

Nentsfoot  oil  is  the  best,  just  because 
it  does  not  dry  at  all.  for  a  drying  oil  is 
very  bad.  While  made  from  the  feet  of 
entile,  that  from  the  feet  of  sheep  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is 
pound  the  bones  so  the  oil  can  escape,  and 
then  cook  them  for  a  while,  skimming  off 
the  oil  when  cold.  Castor  oil  comes  next, 
but  that  1ms  been  scarce  and  high  also, 
although  the  price  is  now  going  lower. 
The  best  local  substitute  for  nentsfoot  is 
probably  lard  oil,  which  will  drip  from 
lard  hung  in  a  cloth  in  a  rather  warm 
place.  Cotton  oil  may  be  used  to  make 
lard  or  suet  softer  so  they  will  penetrate 
better,  and  three  parts  of  tallow  to  one 
of  nentsfoot  will  do  very  well.  The  idea 
is  not  only  to  keep  water  out  of  the  leath¬ 
er,  but  to  grease  the  little  fibers  of  the 
leather  itself,  so  they  slide  and  bend  witli- 
jout  breaking. 

'  Oils  which  also  give  a  polish  are  not  in 
so  much  demand  as  in  the  dear  old  days 


when  ten  thousand  tunes  ten  thousand  in 
sparkling  raiment  bright  would  go  out 
buggy  riding  most  every  Sunday  night,  but. 
they  can  be  made  by  adding  more  or  less 
wax  to  the  oil,  taking  one  part  by  weight 
of  oil,  wanning  and  adding  one-quarter 
part  mutton  suet  and  one-sixteenth  part 
each  of  spermaceti  ami  beeswax,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  warm  and  stir  till  all  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Turpentine  is  often  advised,  hut 
it  has  a  poor  effect  on  the  leather,  al¬ 
though  more  wax  can  be  gotten  into  so¬ 
lution  by  using  some  of  it.  This  mixture 
is  polished  after  allowing  it  to  soak  in 
for  a  time.  More  beeswax  makes  it  easier 
to  rub  up  and  is  harmless.  F.  u.  c. 


Prepared  Gelatin 

What  are  prepared  gelatin  prepara¬ 
tions  made  of?  Are  they  clean  and  tit 
to  eat?  I  have  used  hut  very  little  of 
it.  The  other  day  I  turned  the  boiling 
water  on  the  contents  of  a  package  of 
raspberry  flavor,  and  the  steam  arising 
from  it  was  anything  but  appetizing.  My 
youngsters  '•smelled”  and  declared  they 
would  not  eh  I  it.  I  set  it  away  to  cool, 
and  when  cold  the"  taste  was  like  the 
smell;,  did  not  seem  tit  to  eat,  and  we 
threw  it  out.  1  have  another  package 
purchased  at  the  same  time,  only  different 
flavor,  but  I  hesitate  to  try  that. 

New  York.  MBS.  A.  ,T.  S. 

All  these  prepared  gelatins  are  about 
the  same  tiling,  that  is,  a  high-grade  glue 
or  gelatin  with  a  flavor  added,  and  you 
seem  to  have  had  the  hard  luck  to  get  a 
package  which  was  not  quite  up  to 
standard,  or  else  the  flavor  was  below 
par.  The  whole  lot  have  a  gluey  smell 
when  the  hot  water  is  added,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  unpleasant  if  you  know 
what  it  is.  The  preparation  you  mention 
is  as  good  as  any  of  them,  so  far  as  we 
know,  but  you  will  probably  get  a  better 
finished  article  if  you  get.  one  of  the 
standard  unflavorod  gelatins,  and  flavor 
it  yourself  .with  vanilla.  lemon  or  some  of 
your  own  excellent  preserves. 


Discolored  Water  Supply 

We  have  water  in  the  house  from  a 
spring  well  up  on  a  knoll,  and  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house,  which  has  always 
given  satisfaction  until  lately.  It  runs 
clear  and  cold,  but  if  boiled  or  allowed  to 
stand  it  becomes  brown  in  color  and  has 
a  large  amount  of  sediment,  which  resem¬ 
bles  iron  rust.  I  have  looked  at  the  spring 
and  it  is  all  right,  walled  and  covered, 
and  the  water  directly  from  the  spring 
does  t.he  same  tiling.  Is  there  anything 
which  can  be  put  in  the  spring  to  improve 
the  wafer?  w.  n. 

Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

Nothing  at  all  can  bo  put  in  the  spring, 
and  why  it  should  begin  to  give  a  water 
heavily  charged  with  iron,  held  in  solu¬ 
tion  by  a  little  carbonic  acid,  no  doubt,  is 
more  than  anyone  can  tell.  It  is  not  an 
unheard-of  tiling,  however,  and  it  may 
correct  itself  in  a  short  time.  Then  again 
it  may  not.  and  you  will  have  a  "chaly¬ 
beate”  spring,  which  some  people  think 
has  great  health-giving  virtues.  It  has 
one  lliing  in  its  favor,  at  any  rate,  and 
that  is  that  the  water  is  entirely  harmless, 
and  even  the  iron  rust  cannot  hurt  you 
any.  But  if  you  wash  with  the  water  it 
is  apt  to  be  annoying,  ami  there  is  little 
that  can  be  done.  A  few  drops  of  am¬ 
monia  and  ammonium  sulphide,  or  sodium 
sulphide,  solution,  will  send  all  the  iron 
out  as  a  black  precipitate,  which  can 
easily  be  filtered  out,  but  that  is  quite  a 
little  trouble  all  the  time.  If  the  water 
does  not  get  better  after  a  while  you  may 
have  to  hunt  another  spring.  A  large, 
shallow  settling  tank  would  help  some, 
but  the  water  would  taste  pretty  flat  after 
going  through  it.  Of  course  a  little  quick¬ 
lime  would  take  all  the  iron  out,  but  you 
would  have  a  very  hard  water  after  the 
treatment,  and  you  would  not  be  the 
gainer.  Take  it  all  in  all  it  looks  as  if  a 
miracle  was  your  only  hope. 


Hard  Rainwater 

Since  putting  a  galvanized  roof  on  my 
house  the  rainwater  has  been  hard.  Is 
there  anything  to  do  except  paint? 

Savannah,  N.  Y.  1.  i).  B. 

Nothing.  But  are  you  very  sure  there 
is  no  leakage  of  ground  water  into  your 
rainwater  cistern?  If  you  had  sent  your 
full  name  and  address  you  would  have 
promptly  received  directions  for  a  test  to 
determine  if  it  was  trouble  from  the  roof 
or  from  something  else. 


Removing  Quicksilver  from  Gold 

I  noted  what  an  inquirer  wrote  about 
spilling  tl*e  quicksilver  on  gold.  I  had 
this  happen  once,  and  took  it  to  a  jeweler, 
and  the  jeweler  said  that  about  all  that 
would  take  it  out  was  to  steam  it  out  with 
steam  at  a  very  high  degree  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  lie  did  this  and  the  gold  was  as 
good  as  new.  o.  u.  w. 


“I  like  that  clergyman’s  preaching.” 
“Why?”  "Well,  he  dives  deeper  into  his 
subject,  stays  under  longer,  and  comes  up 
drier  than  anyone  1  have  ever  heard.” — 
Medbourne  Australasian. 
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Is  it  a  Dwarf? 

Last  year  I  set  out  a  few  apple  trees 
which  were  supposedly  propagated  on  the 
Doucin  stock.  I  am  inclosing  photograph 
showing  one  of  these  trees  before  pruning 
this  Spring.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
growth  has  been  excessive  for  what  was 
supposedly  a  dwarf.  I  am  unable  to 
locate  anybody  in  this  vicinity  who  can 
confirm  this  impression,  however.  Will 
you  refer  the  photo  to  someone  whose  ex¬ 
perience  in  growing  dwarf  apple  trees 
has  been  sufficient  to  justify  an  opinion V 
My  wife,  who  was  holding  the  cloth  back¬ 
ground  for  this  photo,  is  five  feet  seven 
inches  tall,  and  the  season’s  growth  of 
the  longest  shoots  was  almost  exactly 
three  feet.  C.  M.  o. 

Connecticut. 

I  do  not  recall  of  ever  having  seen 
apple  that  had  been  worked  on  Doucin 
stock  make  quite  so  much  growth  of  new 
wood  in  a  single  year,  yet  it  is  possible 
they  may  do  so  if  planted  in  rich  soil  and 
given  good  cultivation.  Large-growing 
varieties  do  not  make  true  dwarfs  when 
Worked  on  Doucin  stocks.  Dwarfs  are 
produced  by  the  use  of  what  are  known 
as  Paradise  apple,  which  rarely  attains 


Is  This  a  Dwarf  Apple  Tree? 

a  height  of  more  than  four  feet,  and  any¬ 
one  who  wishes  to  grow  dwarf  apple 
trees  should  make  sure  that  they  are 
worked  on  Paradise  stocks.  Trees  on 
these  stocks  rarely  grow  over  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  while  trees  worked  on  Doucin 
stocks  ultimately  grow  quite  large  and 
are  known  as  semi-dwarfs.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  trees  usually  make 
greater  length  of  top  growth  when  young 
than  they  will  after  they  have  become 
older  and  more  nearly  reached  their  max¬ 
imum  size.  K. 

* 

Reports  on  the  Peach  Crop 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  peach  buds  in  orchards  located  on 
good  elevations  have  come  through  the 
cold  weather  of  the  end  of  March  in  good 
shape.  Trees  on  low  ground  are  practi¬ 
cally  out  of  business.  Some  injury  was 
done  in  some  places  by  the  cold  weather 
in  January.  In  fact,  this  is  more  in  evi¬ 
dence  than  the  damage  of  the  recent  cold 
wave.  Of  course  there  is  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  peaches  to  drop,  having  been 
affected  by  the  cold  weather,  but  not  en¬ 
tirely  killed.  CHESTER  J.  TYSON. 

Adams  Co.,  Pa. 

I  have  heard  of  no  injury  to  the  buds. 
Our  County  Demonstrator  reports  all  in 
good  shape;  he  thought  it  was  the  same 
over  the  State.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  see  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  the 
usual  bloom,  except  on  Kieffer  pears, 
which  in  some  orchards  seem  shy.  espe¬ 
cially  those  infested  with  the  pear  psylla 
last  year.  The  buds  examined  recently 
from  peach  trees  near  the  river  showed 
rather  an  unusual  number  of  perfect 
germs,  and  the  samples  were  taken  from 
the  home  supply  trees. 

HOWARD  0.  TAYLOR. 

New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society. 


For  Three  Years  Hudson 
Super-Sixes  Have  Led 


Super -Six  leadership  was  first  established  on  the  speed  - 
way.  There  it  showed  such  performance  and  endurance 
as  immediately  placed  it  in  the  front  as  the  greatest  stock 
car  that  had  ever  attempted  such  feats. 

But  present  Hudson  leadership  does  not  rest  upon  what  it 
has  done  in  establishing  the  best  time  for  one  hour,  or  for 
one  hundred  miles,  or  for  its  twenty-four  hour  performance, 
or  for  having  made  the  best  time  in  the  greatest  hill  climb 
that  was  ever  held,  when  it  climbed  to  the  top  of  Pike’s  Peak. 
The  Super-Six  is  not  distinguished  because  of  any  one  notable 
performance,  although  it  holds  more  such  records  than  any 
other  car. 


There  are  seven 
Hudson  models 
Two  open  and 
live  closed 
The 

7-Passenger 
Phaeton  sells 
at  $ 2200 


(1037) 


The  greatest  proof  of  Hudson  leadership  is  shown  by  the 
way  in  which  60,000  Super-Six  owners  are  satisfied  with 
their  cars. 

Acknowledged  by  all  Rivals 

Hudson  body  designs  too  are  the  standard  of  motordom. 

Everyone  in  touch  with  motor  car  development  knows  how  the 
Sedan,  the  Touring  Limousine,  the  Speedster,  the  Cabriolet,  the 
Limousine  and  the  Town  Car,  models  that  first  appeared  on  the 
Super-Six  chassis,  have  served  as  patterns  for  other  cars.  Hudson 
owners  always  get  the  advance  models. 

Full  production  of  Hudsons  will  not  be  reached  before  June. 
Until  then  buyers  of  open  models  will  have  to  supply  their  wants 
from  the  limited  stocks  of  those  few  dealers  who  may  have  such  cars. 

In  almost  every  locality  the  Hudson  Super-Six  is  not  only  the 
largest  in  number  among  fine  cars,  it  is  regarded  as  the  fine  car. 
In  many  sections  it  is  the  only  fine  car  to  be  found. 

The  scarcity  of  Hudsons  promises  to  be  greater  this  year  than 
ever. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Full  gauge  wires — full  weight — full  length  rolls. 
Superior  quality  galvanizing,  proof  against 
hardest  weather  conditions. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

I/EFI  Threshes  cow  peas  ami  soybeans 
ijULw  Lil  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat. 

oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it  "The 
machiue  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years."  YY.  E.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand.”  II.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  A  Bean  Thresher  Co.,Morristown,renn 


The  peach  men  ia  this  locality  report 
that  the  storm  or  freeze  has  clone  the 
peaches  no  harm,  and  the  prospects  ia 
the  orchards  that  were  not  too  badly  hurt 
in  the  1  !)1  S  freeze  are  for  a  full  crop  of 
peaches.  I  think  this  includes  all  kinds 
of  peaches,  as  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
difference1  in  them.  1  just  called  one  of 
the  largest  growers,  and  lie  confirms  what 
I  have  said.  The  amount  of  the  crop  is 
uncertain,  for  some  of  the  trees  that  were 
hurt  in  1018  have  a  few  weak  buds,  but 
to  what  extent  we  do  not  know.  We 
would  have  to  make  a  personal  canvass 
from  tree  to  tree  in  order  to  determine. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  trees 
leaf  out  this  Spring  we  shall  lind  more 
dead  ones  than  we  expect,  still  1  hope 
that  is  not  true.  w.  P.  ROGERS. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  cold  weather  has  not  seriously  in¬ 
jured  the  Delaware  peaches.  Ililey  was 
partly  in  bloom,  and  open  blooms  were 
killed,  hut  enough  remain.  There  is  the 

Kjssibility  of  a  large  crop  of  peaches  in 
elnware  this  year.  wesley  WEBB. 
Kent  Co.,  Del. 


Send  for  our  Special  Book  on 
Fencing.  Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO _  NEW  YORK 


A  FARM  FENCE  FAMINE! 


If  you  will  need  fence  next  spring  and  know 
where  you  can  buy,  DO  IT  NOW,  even  if  you  have  to 
borrow  the  money.  Don’t  wait  for  tjse  price 
to  come  down  nor  buy  more  than  you  will  really 
need,  for  many  will  have  to  go  without.  Reason 
for  this  prediction  explained  in  our  “Pence  Famine 
Bulletin.”  Free  for  the  asking.  Not  at  all;  you’re  welcome. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  23  Maumee  St.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ” square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIGHTNING  RODSi 

|f|I  per  ft.  99?  pure  copper  ] 

I U2C  Direct  to  you,  no  middleman 

If  goods  whoa  received  aro  not  satisfactory  ] 
return  to  us.  wo  will  pay  freight  both  ways 
Full  instructions  with  each  order.  Writ®  us. 

International  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

Dept  R  SOUTH  BEND.  1ND. 


□itch  Your  Land 

With  This  £  implex 


Sent  on 
1 0  Days' 
Trial 


Insures  crop  success  tn  wet 
land.  Saves  hillsides.  DlgsV- 
sbaped  ditch  tn  any  soil.  Ad¬ 
justable  to  narrew  or  wide  cut. 

Mostly  steel.  Reversible. 
Equuls  too  men.  Wrltetor 
froe  book,  prices,  terms  and 
money -back  guarantee. 
Simulei  Farm  Ditcher  Co.,  Inc. 
Boi  88  Owensboro.  K|. 
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Landscape  and  Flower  Garden 


Hedge  Plants  for  Pennsylvania 

What  hvdg*  plant  would  do  well  in  this 
vn  inity?  \Y<  are  about  100  miles  north 
of  Pittsburg  and  about  50  miles  southeast 
of  Erie.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  a 
hedge  around  a  cemetery,  that  is,  a  low 
hedge,  I  mean?  J.  A.  Y. 

Meadville,  Pa. 

A  hedge  of  flowering  shrubs  around  a 
cemetery  makes  a  very  appropriate  and 
highly  ornamental  enclosure.  .  No.  doubt 
there  are  many  other  readers  of  The  It. 
N.-Y.  interested  in  this  subject  of  hedge 
planting  for  one  purpose1  or  another.  I 
will  therefore  give  the  names  of  the  va¬ 
rious  shrubs,  with  a  brief  description  of 
each,  that  may  be  used  to  good  effect  for 
hedges  for  the  several  purposes  to  which 
they  are  best  adapted. 

CAUEOBNIA  Privet. — This  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  most  popular  hedge  plants, 
and  decidedly  one  of  the  be*t  for  forming 
an  ornamental  hedge  quickly,  its  foliage 
being  so  abundant  as  to  produce  a  wall 
of  the  deepest,  richest  green.  It  retains 
its  foliage  until  late  in  the  Winter.  It 
will  grow  in  almost  auy  kind  of  soil,  can 
be  kept  down  to  a  height  of  two  feet  or 
less  by  shearing,  or  it  can  be  allowed  to 
grow,  if  a  screen  is  desired,  15  feet  high. 
Used  mostly  on  places  where  efficient  help 
with  time  to  give  it  proper  care,  is  em¬ 
ployed.  Not  entirely  hardy  where  the 
temperature  goes  much  below  the  zero 
mark.  If  planted  in  single  row  the  plants 
should  be  about  nine  inches  apart.  If 
wide  hedge  is  desired,  plant  in  double 
row  12  inches  apart,  with  the  plants  12 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  breaking  joints. 

Amoor  River  Privet  (North). — This 
is  a  somewhat  more-  slender  grower  than 
the  California  privet.  It  is  entirely  har¬ 
dy.  The  foliage  is  finer  and  of  a  lighter 
green  and  retains  a  better  color  during 
.the  Winter.  It  is  more  satisfactory  for 
Northern  sections  than  the  California 
privet,  as  it  will  withstand  a  temperature 
of  15  to  20  degrees  below  zero  without 
injury. 

Hegel’s  Privet. — This  species  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  nurserymen  and  land¬ 
scape  gardeners  as  one  of  the  very  best 
shrubs  for  many  purposes.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  has  a  beautiful  pendulous  habit 
and  splendid  foliage.  It  is  of  vigorous 
growth  and  will  do  well  in  either  sun  or 
shade.  In  good  soil  it  will  grow  to  a 
height  of  eight  to  10  feet,  and  with  a 
width  almost  as  great.  Fine  for  hedges, 
and  may  be  treated  in  all  respects  same 
as  the  California  privet.  Plant  in  single 
rows,  IS  inches  apart. 

Japanese  Barberry  (Berberis  Thun- 
bergii). — For  many  purposes  this  is  the 
very  best  hedge  plant  in  cultivation,  and 
either  as  an  ornamental,  defensive,  trim¬ 
med  or  untrimmed  hedge  it  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  As  an  ornamental  hedge  it  is 
beautiful  throughout  the  year.  Its  abun¬ 
dant  crop  of  red  berries  makes  it  very  at¬ 
tractive  in  the  Winter.  Its  compact 
growth  and  thorny  branches  make  a  de¬ 
fensive  hedge  that  will  turn  cattle  or 
horses  after  five  or  six  years’  growth.  It 
requires  very  little  attention  except  the 
cutting  out  of  a  few  straggling  branches 
about  once  a  year.  Its  natural  growth  is 
so  dense  that  it  will  form  a  perfect  hedge 
without  shearing,  but  if  a  formal  hedge  is 
doited,  by  shearing  it.  may  be  made  as 
even,  and  present  equally  as  fine  appear¬ 
ance  a'  th*  best  kept  privet  hedge.  This 
plant  i-  perfectly  hardy,  of  very  easy  cul¬ 
ture.  and  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  or 
situation.  It  will  stand  considerable 
♦shade,  and  wilt  do  well  under  trees  if  not 
planted  too  close  to  the  trunks.  It  is  of 
slow,  compact  growth,  but  will  eventually 
attain  a  height  of  about  six  feet.  Plant  in 
single  r<>w.  IS  inches  apart. 

At  thaea  Rose  of  Sharon  ). — This  i<  a 
very  popular  flowering  shrub,  coming  in 
flower,  as  it  does,  in  July  and  August, 
when  few  shrubs  are  in  bloom.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  in  single  and  double  form  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  white,  pink,  purple, 
red.  blue,  ro.se  and  variegated  white  and 
pink  and  white  and  red.  This  makes  a 
very  pretty  flowering  hedge.  The  shrub 
naturally  grows  to  a  height  of  10  to 
15  feet,  but  may  be  kept  much  under 
that  height  by  annually  cutting  them 
ba<k  in  early  Spring.  For  planting 
around  tla  vegetable  or  flower  garden 
they  <  particularly  well  adapted,  as 


the  roots,  are  practically  all.  of  the 
major  kind,  and  run  deep  into  the  ground, 
making  it  possible  to  grow  garden  plants 
right  up  to  the  hedge,  which  cannot  be 
done  in  the  case  of  privet  and  some  other 
kinds  of  hedge  plants  that  make  innumer¬ 
able  fibrous  roots  just  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Plant  in  single  row,  20  to 
24  inches  apart. 

Deutzia  Gracilis. — Of  a  dwarf,  bushy 
habit:  the  racemes  <»f  white  or  rose  pink 
flowers  completely  cover  the  plant,  mak¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attrac¬ 
tive  shrubs  of  the  season,  flowering  in 
June.  Both  varieties  are  dwarf  in  habit, 
the  maximum  height  being  two  to  three 
feet.  For  planting  around  cemetery  or 
cemetery  lots  it  is  particularly  well  suit¬ 
ed.  As  a  border  around  a  large  bed  of 
hardy  larkspur  nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  white.  Entirely  hardy. 
Plant  in  single  row,  IS  inches  apart. 

Hydrangea  Pamoot.ata  Grandi- 
elora. — This  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
flowering  shrubs  in  cultivation,  blooming 
at  a  time  when  few  other  shrubs  are  iu 
flower  ;  bearing  immense  panicles  of  pure 
white  flowers,  which  appear  in  August, 
turning  to  a  delicate  pink  in  the  Autumn, 
aud  if  the  flower  heads  are  cut  and  dried 
at  this  time  they  are  splendid  for  Winter 
bouquets.  Spikes  of  flowers  sometimes 
reach  the  size  of  12  inches  or  more  long 
and  over  20  inches  iu  circumference. 
Their  maximum  height  is  nine  to  12 
inches,  but  may  be  kept  much  under  that 
by  annual  pruning.  Annual  shortening 
of  the  branches  tends  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  bloom.  Entirely  hardy.  Makes  a 
highly  ornamental  hedge  for  any  location. 

Spiraea  Van  Houttri. — This  is  one  of 
the  most  graceful  and  charming  shrubs 
iu  cultivation  and  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  Spiraeas.  It  is  always  effective, 
whether  planted  singly  or  in  groups  on 
the  lawn,  in  front  of  the  porch,  in  shrub 
border  or  in  hedge.  It  is  an  astonishingly 
profuse  bloomer,  the  slender,  drooping 
branches  being  literally  covered  with 
small  white  flowers,  the  plant  resembling 
a  bank  of  snow  from  a  distance.  Most 


.appropriate  for  cemetery  planting,  either 
as  an  enclosing  hedge  or  single  specimens 
or  groups  throughout  the  grounds.  Max¬ 
imum  height,  five  to  six  feet.  Blooms  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  May  or  early  -Tune.  -  For  hedge, 
plant  in  single  row,  24  inches  apart. 

Spiraea  Tijunbekgii. — Of  dwarf  hab¬ 
it,  branches  slender  and  slightly  drooping, 
foliage  small,  narrow,  willow-like,  and  of 
a  pleasing  shade  of  light  green  ;  flowers 
minute,  pure  white,  and  appearing  in 
early  Spring.  The  habit  of  the  entire 
plant  is  very  graceful.  For  edging  iu  front 
of  larger  growing  shrubs  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  Height  five  to  seven  feet ;  plant 
two  feet  apart. 

Rosa  Rugosa. — White  aud  red.  The 
foliage  is  quite  wrinkled  and  presents  a 
mass  of  dense,  luxuriant,  glossy  green. 
Flowers  are  single,  large,  and  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  form  and  color,  produced  continu¬ 
ously  from  early  June  until  late  Autumn, 
and  as  they  mature  are  replaced  by  golden 
and  red  fruits.  Very  effective  when  plant¬ 
ed  to  hedge,  and  suitable  for  nearly  all  lo¬ 
cations;  entirely  hardy,  and  will  succeed 
iu  any  well-drained  soil.  Height  five  to 
six  feet.  Plant  iu  single  row,  two  feet 
apart.  — 

Many  flowering  shrubs  are  adapted  for 
oruameutal  hedge  work,  but  those,  de¬ 
scribed  above  are  the  best,  aud  too  much 
cannot  be  said  iu  their  favor,  as  a  formal 
hedge  is  not  always  appropriate  for  every 
position  to  form  an  enclosure  or  for  boun¬ 
dary  lines.  I  confidently  recommend  the 
above  kinds  as  being  the  most  decorative, 
attractive  and  satisfactory. 

Evergreen  Hedges.  —  Evergreens  are 
used  mostly  for  wind-breaks,  screens  be¬ 
tween  adjoining  properties,  around  porch¬ 
es,  unsightly  objects,  etc.  As  evergreens 
are  difficult  to  keep  under  control  by 
shearing  they  are  not  so  extensively  used 
for  ornamental  hedges  as  formerly.  The 
following  kinds  are  the  best  for  hedges: 

American  Arror  Vitae. — This  well- 
known  sort  is  entirely  hardy  iu  all  situ¬ 
ations,  and  adapted  to  all  soils.  Of  rapid 
growth,  attaining  a  height  of  25  to. 30 
feet  or  more,  growing  in  an  erect,  conical 
form,  making  a  beautiful  hedge  or  speci¬ 
men  plant.  For  hedge,  plant  in  single 
row.  30  inches  to  three  feet  apart. 

Hemlock  Spruce. — This  is  a  beautiful 
native  tree  of  loose,  open  growth,  unless 
it  is  sheared,  when!  it  makes  a  very  dense 
growth.  It  has  no  equal,  either  as  a  spec¬ 
imen  or  as  a  hedge  plant.  This  tree  at¬ 
tains  large  size  in  favorable  locations  and 
is  splendidly  adapted  for  wind-breaks, 
etc. 

Norway  Spruce. — This  popular  ever¬ 
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green  is  so  well  and  favorably  known  that 
it  scarcely  needs  any  description.  It  is  a 
particular  favorite  with  all  planters  on 
account  of  its  extreme  hardiness,  rich 
green  color,  splendid  habit  and  adaptation 
to  all  well-drained  soils.  It  grows  into 
quite  large  proportions  of  pyramidal  form, 
branched  to  the  ground,  with  numerous 
drooping  branchlets,  which  add  to  its  at¬ 
tractiveness.  Plant  iu  single  row,  three 
feet  apart. 

Retinispora  Pixmora. — This  forms  a 
very  dense,  small-sized  tree  of  conical 
form,  which  bears  shearing  well.  Branch- 
lets  numerous  and  feathery,  with  deep 
green  foliage.  Beautiful  as  a  specimen 
on  the  lawn  or  in  hedge.  For  hedge,  plant 
in  single  row,  three  feet  apart. 

Retinispora  Plumosa  Aurea. — This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable 
evergreens  iu  cultivation.  Similar  to  tin 
preceding  in  habit  of  growth,  but  instead 
of  green  foliage  the  terminal  shoots  and 
young  growth  are  a  bright  golden  yellow 
color.  Very  distinct,  hardy  and  useful 
for  hedging,  grouping,  or  as  a  specimen 
tree.  Bears  shearing  well ;  should  he 
largely  planted.  For  hedge,  plant  in  sin 
gle  row,  three  feet  apart.  k. 


Facts  About  Earthworms 

I  find  in  my  garden  a  great  many  *‘lii x 
worms,”  as  we  always  called  them.  Will 
they  do  any  harm  in  any  way?  I)o  tbe\ 
indicate  anything  lacking  iu  the  soil? 

Minden,  Neb.  v.  w.  b. 

Earthworms  are  not  harmful,  hut  are 
enormously  helpful  iu  influencing  fertility 
and  drainage  of  the  soil.  Their  habit  of 
burrowing  and  casting  up  the  earth  they 
have  swallowed  may  be  compared  to  an 
intricate  system  of  underground  plowing. 
Several  eminent  naturalists  have  made 
prolonged  study  of  earthworms,  and  ail 
agree  that  their  burrowing  is  a  valuable 
agency  in  soil  improvement.  They  are  a 
nuisance  in  the  soil  of  potted  plants,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limited  space,  and  their  work 
is  unnecessary  in  these  artificial  condi¬ 
tions,  but  they  have  a  valuable  place  in 
the  economy  of  nature.  They  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  arctic 
regions.  In  the  tropics  they  attain  a 
gigantic  size;  we  are  told  that  in  Central 
Africa,  tropical  Australia  and  Ceylon  some 
forms  of  earthworms  attain  a  length  of 
three  to  six  feet.  At  this  season  you 
will  find  them  in  greater  numbers  than 
later.  Many  people  call  earthworms  in¬ 
sects,  but  this  is  incorrect ;  they  belong 
to  a  distinct  division  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  called  annelids. 


This  is  the  old  Model — • 
the  CASE  9-18  Tractor 


Pulley  Side  of  Case  10-18  Kerosene  Tractor 


There’s  a  Difference 

between  the 

CASE  10-18  and  CASE  9-18  Tractor 

IN  a  recent  advertisement  run  by  the  Farmers’  Syndicate  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
they  offer  to  sell  Case  9-18  H.  P.  Tractors.  We  want  the  public  to  know  that 
the  above  firm  does  not  now  represent  us  and  that  the  tractors  they  offer  were 
not  sold  to  them  by  us. 

The  manufacture  of  Case  9-18  tractors  was  discontinued  more  than  one  year  ago. 
This  size  was  developed  into  the  Case  10-18,  a  more  powerful  tractor  of  improved 
design  with  numerous  betterments  and  refinements  not  found  in  the  former  model. 
Any  authorized  Case  Dealer  will  gladly  explain  or  show  our  latest  tractors. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  inc. 

RACINE . WISCONSIN 

NEW  YORK  BRANCH  -  SYRACUSE 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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THE  MAILBAG 


Potatoes  Above  and  Below  Ground 

Three  years  ago  I  had  one  potato  top 
that  had  been  covered  over  in  cultivating 
and  then  had  grown  three  potatoes  on  the 
tips — potatoes  at  both  ends  of  the  vine.  I 
saved  the  three  potatoes  and  planted  them 
the  next  Spring,  and  got  30  potatoes 
weighing  seven  pounds.  These  were  plant¬ 
ed  last  Spring  and  now  I  have  about  four 
bushels.  It  was  Rurals  to  begin  with, 
and  last  year  they  had  purple  blossoms. 
In  shape  and  look  they  are  Rurals  now, 
but  I  think  they  are  better  shaped,  or 
more  even  than  the  others.  J.  ,t.  e. 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia  on  Grass 

I  graze  my  cow  on  an  acre  lot,  and  in 
order  to  get  the  largest  yield  of  grass  I 
am  thinking  of  top-dressing  with  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  but  hesitate  because  I  have 
noticed  that  the  cow  does  not  eat  the 
grass  where  the  droppings  and  urine  fell 
the  year  before,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
the  ammonia  in  this  fertilizer  will  not 
affect  the  grass  in  a  way  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar.  H.  c.  B. 

Maryland. 

The  use  of  125  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  to  the  acre  will  quicken  up  the 
grass  and  improve  the  pasture.  The  rea¬ 
son  why  the  grass  growing  where  the 
droppings  fall  is  not  readily  eaten  is  be¬ 
cause  the  fertilzer  is  too  concentrated. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  liquid. 
Many  of  us  as  boys  were  sent  out  in 
Spring  with  clubs  or  hoes  to  break  up 
and  scatter  the  clumps  of  manure.  This 
was  the  game  of  golf  farm  boys  played  in 
that  age.  If  you  scatter  a  handful  of 
fine  lime  or  acid  phosphate  over  and 
around  these  clumps  of  grass  the  cattle  I 
will  finally  come  back  and  eat  most  of  it,  ! 
as  the  phosphorus  will  give  better  quality  1 
to  it.  Thus  it  will  pay  you  to  use  300 
pounds  of  some  good  phosphate  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sulphate  of  ammonia. 


Rural  Mail  Carriers  and  Holidays 

The  matter  of  rural  mail  delivery,  re¬ 
ferred  to  on  page  407,  has  lung  interested 
me.  A  year  or  more  ago  I  wrote  to  the 
Postmaster  General  on  this  subject,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  rural  mail  substitute  car¬ 
riers  be  given  the  needed  encouragement 
of  work  at  least  on  all  'holidays,  and.  bet¬ 
ter  yet,  on  Sundays  also,  in  addition  to 
the  present  only  sure  work  during  the  reg¬ 
ular  carriers’  vacations.  This  suggestion 
was  not,  of  course,  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
the  sub-carriers,  but  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rural  mail  service. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  many 
of  the  residents  along  the  rural  routes  to 
get  their  mail  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  as 
is  now  done  by  many  city  residents,  and 
when  a  holiday  comes  on  Saturday  or 
Monday  the  rural  routers  often  suffer  very 
serious  delays  in  their  mails. 

Be  it  understood  that  though  under  the 
plan  suggested  the  sub-carriers  would 
work  on  all  holidays  and  Sundays,  they 
would  have  an  ample  number  of  days  oft. 
and  when  appointed  to  regular  service 
they  would  have  all  their  Sundays  and 
holidays.  No  overwork  is  suggested  :  only 
improvement  in  the  service,  and.  inci¬ 
dentally.  much  needed  encouragement  to 
the  sub-carriers,  who.  under  the  present 
system,  often  go  months  without  a  day’s 
work  or  pay.  F.  E.  aspixwale. 

Kentucky. 


International 

For  Country 

/^\F  ALL  the  motor  trucks  offered 
for  farmers’  use,  the  International 
should  be,  and  we  believe  is,  the  most 
satisfactory. 

This  Company  knows  the  country  — 
roads,  farms,  and  all.  Farmers  know  our 
standards  of  quality  and  service.  When 
we  offer  a  motor  truck  for  farmers’  use, 
it  is  understood  th^t  the  truck  will  do  the 
work  expected  of  it  at  a  cost  farmers  can 
afford. 

The  International  Motor  Truck  is  built 
for  carrying  capacity  loads  on  country 
roads.  It  gives  satisfactory  everyday 
service,  the  kind  that  farmers  must  have. 
When  an  emergency  comes  —  a  tough 
piece  of  road,  a  steep  hill,  a  rush  trip,  a 
bad  dav  —  the  International  has  the  re- 


Motor  Trucks 

Road  Hauling 

serve  power,  speed,  and  endurance  to 
carry  it  through. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henry  of  Utica,  Minn.,  pur¬ 
chased  an  International  Motor  Truck  to 
haul  his  live  stock  and  farm  produce  to 
market  and  to  bring  return  loads  from 
town.  He  says,  “We  use  the  truck  for 
nearly  every  kind  of  hauling.  It  saves 
more  time  than  any  other  machine  in  our  farm 
service.”  Five  of  Mr.  Henry’s  neighbors  bought 
International  Motor  Trucks  when  they  learned, 
from  his  experience,  what  a  useful  economical 
farm  machine  he  had. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  International  Motor 

Trucks  — 1,500,  2,000,  3,000  and  4,000  pounds 
capacity,  with  bodies  suitable  for  every  kind  of 
hauling.  We  .have  a  dealer,  a  branch  house,  or 
a  service  station  somewhere  near  you,  where  the 
line  can  be  seen,  or  we  will  send  full  information 
promptly  if  you  will  write  us. 


The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 

Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows  Cultivators 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime  Sowers 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes 
and  Tedders 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Combination  Sweep  Rakes 
and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Corn  Shellers  Threshers 
Hay  Presses 
Stone  Burr  Mills 


Belt  Machines — Cont. 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
(Hand) 

Cream  Separators 
(Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attach. 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 

Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 

Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 


Potash  from  Marl 

Regarding  article  on  page  559  discuss¬ 
ing  American  potash,  can  say  that  it  has 
gone  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  as 
yesterday  I  called  on  a  motor  truck  agen¬ 
cy  here  in  reply  to  an  advertisement,  and 
found  they  have  a  contract  for  18  months 
to  haul  green  sand  marl  from  Sewell,  N. 
,T..  to  Gloucester,  X.  J..  to  a  fertilizer 
manufacturer  there,  who  will  extract  the 
potash  from  it.  The  contract  calls  for 
the  delivery  of  five  loads  per  day.  seven 
tons  per  load,  for  an  average  of  26  days 
per  month  for  a  term  of  18  months,  at  a 
price  of  90c  per  tun  fur  hauling.  This 
means  that  they  want  550  tons  of  sand 
per  day,  and  must  have  a  process  by 
which  the  potash  can  be  extracted  at  a 
profit,  or  they  would  not  contract  for  IS 
mouths.  '  e.  A.  B. 

Chester,  I*a. 


Treatment  for  Goitre 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  letter  from  a  reader  who  had  a 
goitre.  My  mother  and  two  sisters  cured 
theirs  with  iodine,  applied  with  a  brush 
every  two  or  three  nights  for  a  few  times; 
then  wait  a  few  days  or  it  will  get  very 
sore  and  begin"  again.  Usually  this  treat¬ 
ment  will  drive  goitre  away*.  A  physi¬ 
cian  would  tell  just  how  to  use  it:  it 
certainly  is  worth  trying.  f.  b. 

Missouri. 

Applications  of  tincture  of  iodine  are 
of  recognized  value  in  the  treatment  of 
goiterous  enlargements  of  •  the  neck,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  young  people.  These  enlarge¬ 
ments  frequently  disappear  of  their  own 
accord,  however,  and  it  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  say  how  much  the  iodine  had  to 
do  with  it.  Iodine  used  ns  you  suggest, 
and  also  internally,  is  an  old  remedy  for 
curable  goiterous  tumors,  and,  usually,  is 
about  the  first  one  to  be  tried.  M.  b.*d. 


LOWEST  PRICES 

k 


Century 

ROOFING 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 

Save  Jobbers'  and  dealers'  profits — get  the 
best  guaranteed  roofing  at  our  unparalleled 
low  prices.  Thousands  of  farmers  have 
proved  our  prices  lowest  and  CENTURYi 
ROOFING  best. 

THESE  PRICES 

Have  saved  our  custo¬ 
mers  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  brought  us 
the  biggest  "iflreet- 
from-faetory”  roofing 
business  in  America. 

CENTURY  ROOFING 
is  unequalled — lays  bet¬ 
ter  -lasts  longer  and 
gives  greater  satisfaction  than  any  other.  ^ 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

CENTURY  ROOFING  is  positively  guar¬ 
anteed  as  follows:  1-ply,  15  years;  2-ply. 
20  years;  3-ply,  23  years — and  back  of  this 
guarantee  is  our  entire  eapital  and  cmr 
reputation,  based  on  over  25  years  of 
square  dealing. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

We  prepay  freight  on  three  rolls  or  more 
to  N.  Y..  Pn..  Ind.,  Ohio,  New  England 
States,  Ky.,  Mo.,  111..  Mich.,  Wise.,  Iowa, 
at  prices  quoted  above.  Correspondingly 
low  prices  in  all  other  States. 

FI%PF  Semi  for  catalog  and  free  sample*  of  CENT- 
p|lF  F  URY  ROOFINU— leurdhow  to  save  mono*  on 
■  ■Ifcil*  your  roofing  requirements.  Get  the  facts— 
proof— evidence— that  wo  can  nave  you  more  money  than  any* 
i  ody  in  the  business.  Write  today— or  order  direct  from 
this  ad. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

208  Katharine  Bldg  East  St.  Louis,  III 


at  the 

I  r:  — -  Money  I  Saved* 

[These  Men  on 
.  Fence  &  Ready  Roofing' 

Chas.  Rowe,  Stella,  Mo.,  saved 
$56  on  one  order.  ,1.  Simpson, 
of  Custer,  Ill.,  saved  $63  on  his 
order.  N.  Leggett.  Boulder,  Col., 
saved  $60  on  one  order. 

Every  mail  brings  me  letters  like  these 
j  from  satisfied  customers  telling  of  the 
money  I  saved  them.  Over  600,000  farmers 
have  found  that  buying 

BROWN  FENCE  & 
READY  ROOFING 

on  my  Direct-from-Factory-Freight-Paid  Plan 
saves  them  big  money.  Not  only  are  my  prices 
lower,  fbut  the  high  quality  of  Brown  Fence— 
which  is  made  or  genuine  Basic  Open  Hearth 
wire,  heavily  galvanized— and  Ready  Roofing, 
made  from  best  quality  wool  felt  and  asphalt— 
insure  longer  life  and  less  repair  cost,  if  you 
need  Fencing  or  Ready  Roofing,  don’t  fail  to 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

You  will  be  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  big  saving  you  can  make 
by  buying  direct  fix 
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rom  my  fac¬ 
tory.  Write  today  and  get  my 
catalog  of  rock-bottom  prices— 
see  the  money  1  can  save  you. 

The  Brown  Fence 
&  Wire  Co. 
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Cleveland 
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Auto  Owners 

Get  This  Big  New  Book 

Sit  la  an  ea ay  chair  at  borne  and  buy  auto  tup- 
pliee  from  this  Guide  to  Low  Prices.  Over  IOM 
se  lectio  os  to  choose  from.  It  shows  supplies  that 
will  improve  ail  ears— and  make  them  worth 
more — gas  savers,  spark  plugs,  batteries,  spot¬ 
lights,  painting  outfits,  touring  outfits,  etc. 

Reduced  Price*  on  Riverside 
5000-Mile  Auto  Tires 

Riverside  Tires  are  now  priced  the  lowest  they 
have  been  in  months.  This  new  FREE  book  tells 
all  about  them— the  prices  prove  Riverside  Tires 

?lve  you  “Most  for  the  Money."  Write 
or  your  FREE  copy  of  this  book, 
house  nearest  you. 
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Music  Without  a  Teacher 

Just  how  much  can  a  person  really 
learn  about  piano  playing  or  organ  play¬ 
ing  without  a  teacher?  I  should  judge 
it  to  be  impossible;  however,  I  don't  know 
and  I  would  like  to  know  if  I  could. 

TI.  W. 

It  really  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
person.  A  girl  of  average  intelligence  and 
sufficient  perseverance  can  learn  the  me¬ 
chanical  side  of  either  piano  or  organ  play¬ 
ing  fairly  well  without  a  teacher.  She  will 
do  better  on  the  organ  than  on  the  piano, 
because  there  is  so  much  less  to  learn 
about  playing  a  reed  organ.  But  learning 
the  artistic  side  of  either  piano  or  organ 
playing  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 
No  amouut  of  teaching  or  practice  will 
put  music  iuto  a  person  unless  she  is 
lucky  enough  to  be  born  with  some  talent. 

The  piano  student  of  some  degree  of 
advancement  can  get  phonograph  records 
of  good  selections  correctly  played  and  lis¬ 
ten  to  them,  then  learn  to  play  them  as 
they  are  played  by  the  masters.  So  can  a 
■tudent  of  vocal  music.  A  regular  course 
of  vocal  lessons  is  now  arranged,  includ¬ 
ing  exercises  and  vocalization,  by  a  well- 
known  teacher  of  vocal  music.  They  tell 
me  that  girls  are  using  these  aids  in  many 
places  far  from  civilization  and  teachers, 
tike  some  parts  of  Alaska,  for  instance. 
But  these  aids  fail  the  student  who  own* 
A  reed  organ. 

The  sensation  of  the  musical  world  to¬ 
day  is  Madame  Galli-Curci,  the  best  col- 
orature  soprano  6ince  Patti,  who  trained 
herself  to  sing.  Recently  she  has  written 
an  article  telling  how  she  did  it.  We 
learn  that  at  18  6he  was  a  conservatory 
graduate  with  a  diploma,  a  medal  and 
even  a  professorship,  having  intended  to 
follow  the  career  of  a  pianist.  She  also 
had  attended  the  opera  from  childhood  in 
her  native  city  of  Milan.  Mascagni,  th« 
composer,  heard  her  sing  and  changed  her 
plans.  He  did  not  recommend  a  teacher, 
telling  her  singers  were  born,  not  made. 
She  practiced  assiduously,  beginning  with 
the  Italian  operas  because  they  are  melo¬ 
dious,  and  their  trills,  runs  and  arpeggios 
are  a  sort  of  natural  calisthenics  for  the 
voice.  Here  is  part  of  what  she  says  to 
the  American  girl  who  is  anxious  to  train 
herself.  “She  must  have,  of  necessity, 
some  standard  of  tone  production.  She 
must  analyze  each  bar  of  music,  listening 
to  her  phonograph  record  over  and  over, 
until  she  is  sure  of  the  exact  sound  of 
each  note  when  it  is  correctly  and  easily 
produced.  With  that  standard  in  mind, 
the  next  step  in  teaching  one’s  self  to  sing 
is — to  sing !  Take  one  air  at  a  time  and 
listen  to  it.  This  is  a  thing  that  very 
few  students  do,  that  listen  to  their  own 
▼dees.  But  it  is  the  one  infallible  way 
of  knowing  the  quality  of  one’s  singing. 

“Sing  an  air,  then,  listening  as  if  your 
voice  belong  to  someone  whom  you  do  not 
like  very  well,  and  whom,  therefore,  you 
will  not  be  inclined  to  favor.  By  your 
own  honest,  educated  ear  you  can  tell  if 
the  quality  you  wish  to  attain  is  there. 

“Be  brave.  It  is  so  easy  not  to  see  the 
faults  in  your  own  tones.  That  is  why  a 
teacher  is  helpful ;  he  can  criticize  you 
ruthlessly.  If  you  would  do  without  him, 
you  must  be  your  own  fiercest  critic.” 

Then,  beside  a  musical  standard  of  some 
sort,  and  unlimited  patience  and  perse¬ 
verance,  the  tei  cherless  girl  needs  the 
ability  and  the  courage  to  criticize  her 
own  work  mercilessly.  If  there  is  some 
candid  member  of  her  family,  with  an  ear 
for  real  music,  twho  will  do  this  for  her, 
she  may  count  herself  fortunate. 

Probably  self-instruction  is  easier  in 
music  now  than  it  ever  was  before,  be¬ 
cause  music  bopks  are  so  much  better 
written.  There  are  excellent  methods  for 
both  organ  and  piano,  where  the  printed 
text  takes  the  teacher’s  place  as  far  as 
words  may.  Particularly,  there  is  a  grad¬ 
ed  course  for  the  piano,  in  six  grades, 
that  gives  a  complete  musical  education. 
It  is  popular  with  teachers,  mothers  who 
teach  their  own  children  far  from  a  teach¬ 
er,  and  students  working  by  themselves. 
The  first  two  grades,  studies,  pieces  and 
manual,  can  be  used  quite  well  on  the 
organ,  but  not  after  that  grade,  because 
notes  go  out  of  range  and  studies  are  espe¬ 
cially  for  problems  of  execution  possible 
only  on  the  piano.  Finally,  every  selec¬ 
tion  in  this  course  is  melodious  and  mer¬ 
ciful  for  the  beginner’s  family  to  listen 


to.  This  is  also  an  American  method, 
with  pieces  frequently  by  our  American 
composers.  Unfortunately  many  music 
bouses  are  German  owned  or  under  Ger¬ 
man  control  and  like  to  produce  the  im¬ 
pression  that  all  worth-while  music  is 
German. 

The  beginner  on  the  reed  organ  would 
need  a  simple  organ  method  and  a  book 
of  old.  familiar  songs.  Then  she  could 
use  Streabbog’s  Album,  a  harder  method, 
and  some  of  the  excellent  studies  by  L. 
Meyer,  of  which  there  are  eight  books. 
She  could  get  catalogues  of  the  good-10- 
cent  editions  of  sheet  music  and  try  the 
samples  given  in  the  back  and  choose  her 
own  pieces,  in  the  grade  where  she  could 
play  them. 

Starting  with  a  good  organ  method  of 
the  present  day,  and  having  heard  a  cer¬ 
tain  amountof  music,  the  girl  stands  a 
fair  chance  of  success  if  she  works  hard 
enough.  Today  the  books  start  with  the 
position  of  the  hands,  position  of  the 
body  and  other  important  matters.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  never  had  a  music  lesson  until 
I  went  away  to  school.  We  always  had 


alogue  of  the  makers,  and  learn  all  she 
possibly  can  about  the  instrument  itself. 
Next  she  should  learn  the  proper  position 
of  hands  and  of  body  at  the  instrument, 
and  practice  hand-shaping  exercises  on  a 
convenient  table  daily.  Professionals  do  a 
good  deal  of  that,  and  a  famous  kinder¬ 
garten  method  has  the  children  finger 
their  scales  in  the  air,  then  on  a  table, 
long  before  they  go  to  the  piano  itself. 
A  Boston  editor  wrote  me  recently  that 
an  accomplished  musician  who  came  into 
her  office  sat  down  while  waiting,  to 
“practice”  at  one  of  the  long  tables. 
Even  at  her  own  home  a  good  bit  of  her 
practicing  was  done  on  a  table,  and  she 
was  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  of 
professional  pianists.  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  student  has  not  so  many  things 
to  think  about  at  once. 

“There  are  so  many  things  to  think 
about  all  at  once,”  wailed  the  young 
friend  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  "I  have  to 
think  of  the  notes  for  both  hands,  and  the 
time,  and  the  expression  and  tin*  finger¬ 
ing,  and  how  I  sit.  and  how  I  hold  my 
hands,  and  keep  my  feet  on  the  pedals! 
IIow  does  anybody  ever  learn?” 

They  learn  only  by  hard,  steady  drudg¬ 
ery  of  work.  The  beginner  ought  not  t< 
practice  too  long  at  one  time,  not  over 
half  an  hour :  not  to  practice  when  she  is 
over-tired,  to  have  a  regular  time  if  pos¬ 
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an  instrument  in  the  house ;  lirst  an  an¬ 
cient  melodeon,  then  a  good  organ,  finally 
my  piano  came.  My  invalid  mother 
showed  me  a  little  at  times,  and  we 
owned  a  good  organ  method.  But  my 
teacher  at  the  academy  informed  me  that 
while  I  read  well,  my  time  was  uneven 
and  the  position  in  which  I  held  my  hand's 
was  awkward  in  the  extreme,  and  my 
fingering  was  all  wrong !  She  was  right, 
and  I  found  it  very  hard  to  correct  all 
these  faults.  — 

I  have  a  little  neighbor  who  tried  for 
nearly,  a  year  to  teach  herself  to  play. 
She  had  learned  to  read  the  right-hand 
notes  in  school  singing  lessons  and  count¬ 
ed  down  to  find  the  left-hand  notes.  She 
had  practised  almost  entirely  on  the  right- 
hand  notes  because  it  was  easier  to  read 
;  them  when  I  took  her  in  hand.  She 
brought  the  mail  and  I  helped  her  as  far 
as  I  could.  I  studied  especially  to  teach 
beginners,  and  she  has  outgrown  my  help, 
but  still  continues.  A  few  years  ago  I 
tried  to  help  a  young  It.  N.-Y.  reader 
with  lessons  by  mail.  I  believe  she  gained 
some,  but  she  lacked  the  ability  to  ex¬ 
press  her  difficulties  clearly  enough,  so  I 
could  do  much  for  her;  then  she  moved 
to  town  where  she  could  have  professional 
teaching.  The  music  books  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  obtained  from  any  good 
music  store  at  a  fraction  of  the  price  a 
correspondence  school  would  charge  for 
books  no  better,  and  a  girl  can  do  as  well 
by  herself  as  she  can  to  pay  for  an  ex¬ 
pensive  course  by  mail. 

The  fortunate  owner  of  a  new  organ 
or  niano  should  first  of  all  study  the  cat¬ 


sible,  to  learn  to  play  familiar  songs  and 
hymns  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  keep 
her  hands  in  as  flexible  condition  as  she 
may.  Hands  stiffened  by  washing  or  iron¬ 
ing  can  have  a  coat  of  cold  cream  and  a 
few  moments  rest,  and  then  will  play  very 
well.  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear 
from  any  girl  who  is  trying  to  teach  her* 
•elf,  and  know  how  she  gets  on. 

EDNA  S.  KNAPP. 


Some  New  England  Notes 
Sea  Food  and  Others 

Clam  Chowder. — Fry  slices  of  pork, 
diced,  until  all  the  grease  is  “tried  out,” 
remove  pork,  fry,  but  do  not  brown, 
three  or  four  onions  cut  quite  fine,  add 
12  or  15  potatoes  quartered  and  sliced 
and  cover  with  hoping  water.  After 
about  15  minutes  add  the  snouts  of  a 
•quart  of  clams  coarsely  chopped.  When 
the  potatoes  arc  done,  add  the  rest  of  the 
clams  and  their  liquid,  and  a  quart  or 
more  of  milk,  dependin''  on  the  broth  de¬ 
sired.  and  season.  If  tomatoes  are  liked, 
add  with  the  suouts. 

Corn  Chowder. —  An  excellent  corn 
chowder  is  made  by  frying  pork  and 
onions  as  above,  but  just  covering  the 
sliced  potatoes  with  boiling  water,  and 
15  minutes  later  adding  the  corn  and  to¬ 
matoes,  and  covering  enough  to  . prevent 
burning,  then  when  done,  use  only. milk 
and  season,  bring  to  a  boil  and  thicken 
slightly,  boil  for  a  minute.  This  is  much 
richer  than  half  water  and  half  milk,  but 
of  course  depends  on  the  availability  of 


milk,  so,  farmers’  wives,  be  thankful  we 
have  about  all  we  want.  I  add  a  little 
sugar,  ns  my  husband  has  such  an  intense 
liking  foi  uything  sweet. 

Raisin  »>read. — Some  day,  when  a  lit¬ 
tle  sugar  strays  into  your  homes,  giving 
you  the  shock  of  your  lives :  Two  cups 
white  flour,  one  cup  rye  flour,  two  cook¬ 
ing  spoons  sugar,  one  heaping  teaspoon 
sal4-,  one-half  cup  raisins;  mix  thoroughly, 
heat  some  milk  and  melt  one  heaping 
cooking  spoon  of  shortening  in  milk  ;  cool, 
mix  with  one  cooking  spoon  molasses,  and 
do  not  make  too  stiff.  Oh,  if  I  ever  for¬ 
got  that  yeast  cake,  you  would  probably 
have  a  raise  taken  in  your  temper  when 
the  dough  failed  to  “raise”  to  your  ex¬ 
pectations.  Add  the  dissolved  yeast  to 
the  other  liquid  ingredients. 

Sttet  Pudding. — My  family  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  preference  for  this  pudding  to 
our  Christmas  plum  pudding:  One  cup 
molasses,  one  cup  sweet,  milk,  one-half  to 
three-quarters  cup  suet  or  one-half  cup 
butter  (I  use  butter)  ;  sift  one  teaspoon 
soda,  one  teaspoon  salt  with  three  cups 
flour  to  form  stiff  batter.  When  nearly 
sifted  add  one-half  cup  currants  or  raisins 
to  remainder  in  sieve,  and  dredge  in  this 
way.  Add  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  to  taste. 
I  add  both.  Put.  in  greased  tin  and  steam 
about  three  hours.  This  is  excellent  when 
re-steamed. 

Sauce.  Before  that  awful  blow,  the 
scarcity  of  sugar.  I  always  made  a  sugar 
sauce,  but  lately  tried  the  following  which 
went  very  well  and  is  more  economical 
anyway.  Heat  some  milk,  add  sugar,  salt, 
nutmeg  to  taste.  Thicken  a  little  with 
cornstarch. 

In  making  bread  pudding  have  you  ever 
tried  a  little  less  bread,  more  milk  and 
eggs  ns  for  a  custard,  nutmeg,  a  little 
cocoa  mixed  with  a  little  sugar  and  moist¬ 
ened  with  milk,  stir,  and  bake?  Serve 
plain,  warm  or  cold,  or  with  cream,  plain 
or  whipped. 

Pineapple  Cream. — Scald  one  cup  milk 
Mix  one  and  one-half  tablespoons  each  of 
cornstarch  and  sugar,  speck  of  salt.  Ad  i 
slowly  the  milk,  stirring  constantly  for 
five  or  six  minutes,  then  occasionally. 
Remove  from  fire  and  while  very  hot 
fold  in  lightly  but  thoroughly,  the  well- 
beaten  white  of  one  egg.  When  partially 
cooled,  add  two  tablespoonsful  grated 
pineapple,  nour  into  molds,  serve  cold  with 
cream. 

Another  dessert:  Make  a  one-egg  cake 
Fill  loaf  cake  pan  one-third  full  of  sliced 
apples,  pour  in  batter,  bake.  When  done, 
serve  hot  with  any  preferred  pudding 
sauce,  or  cream. 

A  filling  foi  tarts  or  turnovers :  Cook 
raisins  in  water  with  slices  of  lemon.  Re¬ 
move  lemon,  sweeten  a  trifle,  add  a  little 
cinnamon. 

Marshmallow  Frosting, — One  cup 
coffee  A  sugar,  five  tablespoons  water,  two 
teaspoons  vanilla,  boil  till  it  spins  a 
thread ;  beat  constantly,  and  while  pour¬ 
ing  into  one  egg  white  until  very  stiff. 
Use  when  cold.  This  is  simply  made  but 
requires  someone  who  is  a  good  “beater.” 
Tin*  cake  must  also,  be  cold  before  frosted. 
This  may  also  be  used  while  warm  for  a 
sauce.  Fine  for  chocolate  pudding. 

Gingerbread. — This  has  a  fine  recep¬ 
tion  by  a  chum  of  mine  who  is  still  in 
college.  Stir  together  one  cup  molasses, 
one-half  cup  brown  sugar,  one-half  cup 
lard,  melted.  Add  one  level  tablespoon 
ginger,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  pinch  salt. 
Stir  in  one  cup  boiling  water  in  which  is 
dissolved  two  level  teaspoons  saleratus. 
two  and  one-halt  cups  flour.  Beat,  add 
two  well-beaten  eggs.  Bake  slowly  so  it 
will  rise  evenly.  Serve  hot  for  supper 
or  when  cold,  ice  with  a  little  confec¬ 
tioner’s  sugar  moistened  with  cream  or 
milk,  flavor  with  vanilla. 

When  sending  in  a  “box  of  eats”  to 
friends  away,  I  reserve  a  little  of  the 
icing,  add  a  little  cocoa  to  it  and  make  a 
crossbar  pattern  or  name  over  the  white, 
a  very  interesting  proceeding  for  a  would- 
be  artist,  bound  to  decorate  something. 

Oyster  Stew. — Drain  but  save  liquor 
from  oysters.  Heat  the  oysters  in  a  fryer 
untit  they  curl  in  one  and  one-half 
tablespoons  butter.  Heat  till  the  boiling 
point  the  desired  amount  of  milk.  Add 
oysters  and  the  liquor,  salt  and  pepper. 
Bring  to  a  boil.  Pour  into  soup  plates 
with  a  cracker  floating  in  the  top.  A 
ground  cracker  or  two  could  be  added  t« > 
the  stew  itself.  MBS.  c.  H.  L. 

Block  Island,  R.  I. 


Tying  on  the  Rubber 

What  a  great  blessing  to  mankind  is  tie- 
use  of  rubber  footwear  in  some  shape  to 
keep  our  feet  dry.  The  fanner  uses  the 
rubber  boot  for  the  stable,  and  when  very 
muddy  removing  these  for  a  clean  slipper 
or  shoe  when  lie  enters  the  house.  But 
for  continuous  use  many  cannot  wear 
these,  as  the  feet  sweat  so  much.  Many 
use  the  common  rubber  that  slips  on  over 
the  shoe.  After  this  rubber  has  been 
worn  a  while  the  rubber  becomes 
stretched  so  it  is  liable  to  be  pulled  off 
by  the  mud.  A  friend  has  shown  me  a 
plan  for  holding  these  rubbers  Tn  place 
that  is  so  simple  I  pass  it  along  through 
you.  Take  a  strong  string  about  three 
'feet  long,  double  it.  leaving  one  end  about 
seven  inches  longer  than  the  other.  Tie 
a  knot  in  loop  end  of  string  about  six 
inches  from  end.  or  just  large  enough 
to  go  over  heel  of  rubber,  bring  both 
ends  up  on  inside  of  foot,  and  pass  long 
end  over  instep  and  under  string  on  out¬ 
side  of  heel.  New  bring  both  ends  of 
string  together  over  instep  and  tie.  If 
string  and  loop  are  of  proper  length  no 
mud  can  pul!  rubber  off  w.  c.  h. 

Ashtabula,  O. 
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The  movement  to  better  Cars 
in  which  Maxwell  shares 


OBSERVATIONS  recently  made  among  farmers  show  a 
marked  tendency  to  buy  better  automobiles.  They  want 
a  little  more  luxury,  and  at  the  same  time  don’t  care  to 
waive  the  consideration  of  economy. 

For  a  motor  car  to  a  farmer  is  a  piece  of  time-saving,  comfort¬ 
giving,  dollar-saving  machinery. 

Hence  the  tendency  toward  Maxwell  has  a  good  reason 
behind  it 

For  this  car  has  not  only  a  self  starter,  and  demountable  rims, 
but  other  points  of  luxury  that  make  it  popular  on  the  boulevards 
of  the  big  cities. 

Still  it  is  not  a  “boulevard”  car.  For  it  is  built  to  stand  the 
gaff  of  rough  and  ready  use,  good  roads  and  bad,  mud  and 
concrete,  a  trail  as  well  as  asphalt. 

It  is  built  to  be  everlastingly  reliable.  -  And  that  is  how  re¬ 
liability  has  come  to  be  its  middle  name. 

Five  years  ago  a  very  simple  chassis  was  designed.  Simple  so 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  build,  easy  to  run,  free  from  trouble;  and 
simple  so  that  it  would  have  no  “grand  opera  moods.” 

Today  300,000  Maxwells  have  been  built  on  this  original 
chassis  plan.  More  than  1000  improvements  have  been  made; 
but  never  one  single  radical  change  in  design. 

There  is  scarcely  a  greater  business  monument  to  the  policy 
of  doing  one  thing  and  doing  it  well  than  the 
product  of  the  Maxwell  Motor  Company. 

It  saves  you  money  three  ways  and  returns 
you  a  sum  of  satisfaction  on  which  you  can  draw 
interest  for  100,000  miles. 


$895  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 


More  miles  per  gallon 

More  miles  on  tires 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


D  O  M  E  S  T  I  C. — Ninety-two  persons 
killed,  approximately  300  injured  and 
property  damage  estimated  at  nearly 
$1,000,000  resulted  from  a  storm  that 
swept  a  portion  of  Arkansas,  North  Texas 
and  Southern  Oklahoma  April  S.  Of  the 
dead  75  persons  were  killed  in  Texas,  14 
in  Oklahoma  and  three  in  Arkansas.  In 
response  to  appeals  for  aid  from  the 
stricken  section  of  North  Texas,  where 
about  1,000  persons  are  reported  home¬ 
less,  tents  and  food  supplies  were  sent 
from  many  points.  Hundreds  of  farm¬ 
houses  were  blown  away  and  farming 
machinery  destroyed,  while  growing  crops 
of  all  kinds  were  seriously  damaged  or 
destroyed.  Hundreds  of  carcasses  of 
hogs,  cows  and  mules  were  scattered  over 
the  devastated  area  and  fallen  trees  and 
poles  blocked  the  country  roads.  The 
counties  most  seriously  damaged  were 
Grayson.  Fannin,  Hunt,  Wopd,.  Van 
Zandt,  Wichita,  Collin,  Camp  and  Titus, 
in  Texas,  and  Bryan,  Cotton  and  Pon¬ 
totoc,  in  Oklahoma.  The  oil-  fields  of 
Wichita  County  and  of  southern  Okla¬ 
homa  suffered  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars’  damage  in  wrecked  derricks  and 
machinery. 

Snowdrifts  west  of  Downs  demoralized 
service  on  the  railroads  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  Kansas  April  10.-  A 
passenger  train  and  a  snowplow  were 
stuck  in  a  drift  eight  feet  deep  and  a 
half  mile  long  near  Downs.  Railroad 
men  say  the  storm  is  the  worst  April 
blizzard'  in  the  history  of  that  section. 
In  Nebraska  wire  communication  was 
badly  crippled  and  railroad  traffic  almost 
at  a  standstill  on  account  of  sleet  and 
snow. 

Eugene  V.  Debs,  Socialist  leader,  sen¬ 
tenced  to  10  yeArs’  imprisonment  at.  the 
Moundsville  Penitentiary  for  violation  of 
the  espionage  act  began  his  term  April 

14  as  a  clerk  in  the  prison  hospital. 

Governor  Smith  signed  April  14  the 

Sage-Adler  bill  appropriating  $1,000,000 
as  this  State’s  share  toward  starting  the 
construction  of  the  New  York-Jersey  City 
vehicular  tunnel. 

A  suit  similar  to  those  brought  in  other 
jurisdictions  was  instituted  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  at  Boston  April  14  by  the 
New  England  Brewing  Company,  seeking 
an  injunction  to  restrain  John  E.  Malley, 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  Thom¬ 
as  J.  Boynton,  United  States  District  At¬ 
torney,  from  enforcing  the  war  time  pro- 
hitioii  regulations  effective  on  July  1.  The 
companv,  which  has  its  principal  place  of 
business  in  Jersey  City,  operates  three 
breweries  in  Boston.  The  bill  of  com¬ 
plaint  alleges  that  the  regulations  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  are  arbitrary  and  unauthorized 
because  they  stipulate  the  amount  of  al¬ 
cohol  which  may  be  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  beer. 

The  trial  of  Alfred  Paul  Fricke.  charged 
with  treason,  was  continued  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Court,  New  York,  April  15. 
Fricke  confessed  to  advancing  money  to 
Herman  Wessels,  whom  he  admitted  he 
knew  to  have  come  to  the  United  States 
in  November,  1910.  as  a  German  agent, 
after  the  United  States  had  become  a 
belligerent  on  April  0,  1917.  He  told^of 
transactions  with  Mme.  Marie  de  Vic- 
torica,  whom  he  also  knew  to  have  come 
from  the  German  Naval  Intelligence  Bu¬ 
reau.  He  confessed  to  knowledge  of  ef¬ 
forts  by  Wessels  to  import  explosives  to 
blow  up  British  ships  in  the  months  just 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
He  told  how  Wessels  had  spoken  to  him 
of  the  possibility  of  importing  explosives 
in  altar  pieces  shipped  from  Holland  as 
gifts  to  Catholic  churches. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Increasing  unem¬ 
ployment  during  the  week  ending  April 

15  was  shown  in  reports  from  00  cities 
to  the  Federal  Employment  Service.  Thir¬ 
ty-eight  cities  showed  a  total  labor  sur¬ 
plus  <>f  138.500,  an  increase  of  5,855  over 
the  preceding  week,  while  19  reported  a 
labor  shortage  totaling  4.050,  and  nine 
showed  an  equality  of  supply  and  demand. 

» Points  in  New  England  reported  the 
heaviest  increases  in  surplus,  although 
increases  were  indicated  generally  in  the 
Eastern  cities.  The  surplus  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  remained  practically  station¬ 
ary.  while  many  Southern  points  contin¬ 
ued  to  show  a  labor  shortage. 

Gen.  Charles  G.  Dawes,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
given  a  statement  to  the  “Stars  and 
Stripes.”  the  organ  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in 
Fra'nce.  according  to  advices  received 
April  11,  in  which  he  contradicts  all  ru¬ 
mors  to  the  effect  that  the  French  author¬ 
ities  had  presented  an  exaggerated  bill  of 
costs  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
railroad  transportation  and  material  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  American  forces.  The  state¬ 
ment  says  that  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  America’s  participation  in  the 
war  the  French  supplied  practically  all 
the  material  required  by  the  American 
forces  and  that  the  French  Government 
took  every  necessary  step  to  prevent  over¬ 
charging.  even  requisitioning  at  low  prices 
in  some  cases.  Reports  that  Americans 
had  to  buy  their  cemeteries  and  pay  fox- 
trenches  and  villages  destroyed  by  Amer¬ 
ican  artillery  are  characteiuzed  by  Gen. 
Dawes  as  absurd. 

The  War  Labor  Board  in  a  finding 
banded  down  April  11  recommended  that 
the  Western  Chemical  Company  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Col.,  give  pay  to  women  employes 
equal  to  that  of  men  for  equal  work.  The 
board  also  recommended  the  employes  of 
the  company  to  elect  a  shop  committee 


which  would  take  up  with  the  company 
complaints  of  the  employes. 

There  were  but  125  cases  of  total  blind¬ 
ness  and  less  than  4,000  amputations  in 
the  American  forces  engaged  in  the  war, 
it  was  stated  April  15  by  the  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance,  in  an  announcement 
concerning  the  bureau’s  activity  in  sup¬ 
plying  crippled  soldiers  and  sailors  with 
ai-tificial  limbs  and  in  otherwise  caring 
for  the  wounded  and  disabled.  Not  even 
all  of  the  125  cases  of  total  blindness  cit¬ 
ed,  it  is  stated,  ha7e  yet  been  declared 
as  permanent  by  the  medical  officers  in 
charge.  Relative  to  amputations,  denial 
is  made,  on  the  authority  of  Surgeon-Gen¬ 
eral  Ix-eland  and  Colonel  Charles  E. 
Banks,  chief  medical  officei’s  of  the  War 
Risk  Insurance,  that  there  were  any  cases 
in  which  men  lost  both  arms  and  both 
legs.  There  have  been  more  than  500 
artificial  limbs  furnished  to  disabled  men 
to  date  by  the  bureau  under  the  pi*ovis- 
ions  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Cold  storage 
chicken  will  be  used  this  Summer  as  a 
substitute  for  canned  beef  in  feeding  the 
United  S cates  Army  in  France,  Gennany 
and  Russia.  Four  million  pounds  of  chick¬ 
ens  have  been  purchased  from  Chicago 
dealei-s  by  the  War  D<  partment  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  abroad.  Since  January 
1,250,000  cases  of  eggs  have  been  shipped 
to  Europe.  In  1918  only  100.000  cases 
were  sent  across. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  will  be  held  at  the 
Commodore  Hotel,  Pershing  Square,  42d 
St.  and  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
Wednesday,  May  14,  1919,  at  10  a.  m. 
The  business  of  the  meeting  will  consist 
of  report  of  the  year’s  work  of  the  club’s 
office,  recommendations  of  the  executive 
committee  and  election  of  officers.  Op¬ 
portunity  will  be  given  for  consideration 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
the  club  and  its  work. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Destroying  White  Grubs 

On  page  641  E.  B.  W.  asks  for  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  white  grubs  which  eat  the 
roots  of  his  strawberry  plants.  A  sat¬ 
uration  of  the  soil  with  strong  tobacco 
water  will  not  only  do  the  trick,  but  will 
wonderfully  improve  the  condition  of  the 
plants.  These  grubs  are  the  progeny  of 
the  so-called  May  or  June  beetle,  and 
they  spend  three  years  in  the  ground,  be¬ 
sides  a  part  of  a  year  in  the  egg  form. 
Dui-ing  the  first  year  they  are  small  and 
very  close  to  the  surface,  and  a  compara¬ 
tively  light  application  of  the  tobacco 
water  will  be  sufficient.  But  with  each 
year  they  become  more  resistant,  and  they 
also  go  deeper  into  the  ground,  thus  neces¬ 
sitating  a  heavier  application  and  a  strong¬ 
er  decoction.  This  requires  a  greater  ex¬ 
pense,  and  it  thus  becomes  a  local  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  it  will  be  more  profit¬ 
able  to  fight  them  or  to  surrender  and  let 
them  have  the  plants.  The  adult  insect 
deposits  her  eggs  only  in  sod,  so  by  keep¬ 
ing  a  tract  continually  under  cultivation 
there  will  be  no  trouble  from  this  pest. 

C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 


Crawling  500  Miles 

It  was  necessary  for  the  employes  of 
the  Seabi'ook  Farms  Company,  Cumber¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  J.,  to  crawl  more  than  500 
miles  on  their  knees  while  planting  the  60 
acres  of  early  onions  which  that  company 
is  growing.  Instead  of  planting  the  seed, 
which  matures  its  crop  in  September, 
the  small  onion  sets  were  used.  They 
should  develop  large,  fully-grown  onions 
early  in  July,  when  the  entire  aei-eage 
will  be  harvested  and  shipped  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  without  delay.  The  entire  planting 
is  equipped  with  overhead  spray  irrigation 
so  that  earliness  and  heavy  yield  will  be 
further  advanced.  The  rows  are  one  foot 
apart  and  the  little  sets  are  stuck  in 
every  three  inches,  so  that  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  II, 000.000  sets  in  the  field. 
The  early  onions  will  be  followed  with 
celei’y  or  lettuce.  R.  w.  d. 


Scaring  Birds  from  Cherries 

Can  you  advise  any  Way  to  keep  birds 
from  eating  cherries?  G.  R.  w. 

Adams,  N.  Y. 

Apparently  there  is  no  sure  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  birds  from  eating  cherries.  In  Eu¬ 
rope  trees  are  covered  with  nets  for  pro¬ 
tection,  which  is  comparatively  simple 
with  dwarf  trees,  or  with  those  trained 
upon  walls,  but  with  our  big  standard 
trees  this  plan  is  generally  regarded  as 
impracticable.  Many  expedients  have 
been  suggested,  and  the  following  are 
some  of  them  :  Hanging  pieces  of  look¬ 
ing-glass  or  shining  tin  in  the  trees,  the 
reflections  being  a  cause  of  suspicion  to 
the  marauders.  These  sparkling  frag¬ 
ments  must  dangle  from  the  limbs,  so  as 
to  throw  out  flashes  of  light.  Strings  of 
white  and  bright-colored  rags,  like  little 
pennants,  stretched  from  tree  to  tree. 
Little  whirligigs  that  will  move  with 
every  breath  of  air.  Little  windmills  or 
clappers  that  will  make  a  noise  when  the 
wind  moves  them.  A  method  one  reader 
describes  as  an  entire  success  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Take  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  two 
yards  long  and  full  width  of  goods.  Tack 
a  piece  of  lath  across  both  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  so  as  to  hold  it  flat.  Attach  a  cord 
to  center  of  both  top  and  bottom.  Fasten 
the  coi’d  to  one  limb  at  top  and  another  at 
bottom,  so  that  the  cloth  will  be  held  flat, 
like  a  bannei*,  but  so  that  it  will  whirl 


back  and  forth,  or  round  and  round,  at 
every  puff  of  wind.  Apparently  the  size, 
and  the  constant  motion,  is  much  more 
efficient  than  small  streamers  that  float 
in  the  wind.  This  was  said  to  frighten 
starlings,  which  are  much  bolder  than 
robins. 


Painting  Dwelling  and  Farmstead 

Having  just  bought  a  farm  with  build¬ 
ings  in  fair  condition,  but  badly  in  need 
of  paint,  would  like  your  advice  on  same.  . 
What  colors  would  you  suggest  in  paint¬ 
ing,  and  any  kind  of  particular  paint? 
Barn  and  outbuilding  have  never  been 
painted,  therefore  wood  is  very  porous. 
What  colors  do  you  suggest  for  house, 
color  of  shingled  i-oof,  house  itself  and 
trimmings,  window  frames,  etc.?  What 
color  for  barn  and  outbuildings  and  fence? 
My  idea  is  house  different  color  from  the 
outbuildings,  but  something  that  will  look 
good  and  make  a  good  appearance. 

Pennsylvania.  G.  P.  si. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  stranger  to  advise, 
for,  when  painting,  the  style  of  the  house 
should  be  considered.  Most  farmhouses 
are  rather  plain  in  style,  and  what  ai-e 
called  Colonial  coloi’s  '  haimionize  with 
them.  One  attractive  style  is  house  of  buff 
or  soft  pale  yellow,  white  trimmings,  and 
shingles  stained  nio&s  green.  The  bai-n 
may  match,  or  if  preferred  be  moss  green 
with  white  trim.  Another  attractive  com¬ 
bination  is  lead-color  or  battleship  gray 
with  white  trimmings  and  red  shingles. 
Both  these  combinations  are  now  very 
popular  for  country  homes  and  bungalows. 
Any  of  the  big  paint  companies  will  send 
you  a  bcfbklet  giving  advice  about  house 
painting  and  color  combinations,  and  you 
could  probably  get  something  of  this  sort 
from  your  local  dealer  in  painters’  supplies. 
If  the  buildings  have  never  been  painted  it 
is  probable  that  some  “filler”  must  be  used 
first;  better  ask  some  practical  man  in 
the  neighborhood  for  an  opinion.  Paint  is 
now  very  expensive,  and  it  will  soak  in 
badly  before  it  will  begin  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression  on  a  weatherbeaten  surface.  The 
fence  should  be  painted  to  match  the 
buildings.  The  general  effect  is  better 
when  dwellng,  outbuildings  and  fence  all 
show  the  same  color  scheme. 


The  farmers  are  raising  oats,  wheat, 
buckwheat  and  rye.  These  products  are 
all  used  on  the  farm.  Potatoes  are  sold  at 
the  local  market  for  $1.25  per  cwt.  All 
farmers  keep  a  small  dairy.  They  got  for 
their  cream  at  the  butter  factory  45  to 
48c  for  butter-fat  last  year.  This  year’s 
market  is  not  established  yet.  E.  n. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  newest  Models  and 
Designs  for  every  outdoor 
occasion.  ASK  for 

Hallmark 

SHIRTS 

“Vat”  Pattern  colors.  Guaranteed  Fade- 
proof.  “  Both  side.  Right  side  ”  French, 
cuffs — fewer  launderings,  longer  wear. 

QUALITY  KEPT  UP 
A  wide  variety  now  at  your  Dealer’s 
HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N-  Y..  Makers  of 


That  save  your  Tie,  Time  and  Temper 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Leaks 
Soon  Drain 
the  Radiator! 

THE  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  repair  leaks  in  radi¬ 
ators,  pumps,  water  jackets,  motor  head  gaskets, 
hose  connections,  etc.,  is  with  Johnson’s  Radiator 
Cement.  It  will  stop  leaks  immediately  without  laying  up 
the  car — no  mechanical  experience  required — all  you  have 
to  do  is  remove  the  cap  and  pour  the  Radiator  Cement 
in  the  radiator.  No  tool  kit  complete  without  a  can  of  Johnson’s 
Radiator  Cement.  It  overcomes  the  inconvenience  of  laying  up  ones 
car — will  ordinarily  seal  a  leak  in  from  two  to  ten  minutes. 

Johnsons 
Radiator  (ement 

Johnson’s  Radiator  Cement  contains  nothing  which 
can  clog  or  coat  the  cooling  system  and  is  abso¬ 
lutely  harmless  in  every  respect.  It  blends  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  water  until  it  reaches  the  leaks. 

Just  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air 
it  forms  a  hard,  tough,  pressure-resisting  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  consequent¬ 
ly  makes  a  permanent  seal. 

A  half-pint  of  Johnson’s  Radiator  Cement  is  or¬ 
dinarily  sufficient  for  a  Ford  or  other  small  ra¬ 
diator — for  medium  size  cooling  systems  use  a 
pint  and  for  large  cooling  systems,  a  quart. 

For  sale  by  Hardware,  Accessory  dealers  and 
Garages.  Write  for  our  booklet  on  Keeping  Cars 
Young — it’s  free. 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dcpt.RNY,  R*cine,  Wis. 
Established  1882 


JOHNSON’S 

RADIATOR 

CEMENT 

Mends  LeaKy 

Radiators 
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Iron  Sulphate  to  Destroy  Weeds  in 
Celery 

Would  iron  sulphate  destroy  duckweed 
iu  celery  without  harming  the  celery 
plants?  Our  greatest  trouble  is  in  the 
seed-bed,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if 
Prof.  Massey  has  had  any  experience  in 
this.  How  much  could  be  used  without 
harm  to  the  celery  plants?  c.  j.  B. 

Wolcott.  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  iron  sulphate 
will  hurt  any  plant  which  has  perfectly 
smooth  leaves.  Plants  with  pubescent 
leaves  or  hairy  leaves  will  be  killed.  I 
have  not  tried  it  on  celery  seed-beds,  nor 
in  fact  in  the  cultivated  garden  at  all.  I 
have  tried  it  on  weedy  brick  pavements, 
and  have  noticed  that  it  does  not  affect 
smooth-leaved  plants.  I  have  tried  it  on 
the  wild  garlic  that  infests  lawns  at  times, 
and  it  had  no  effect  on  the  garlic,  but 
killed  chick  weed.  Whether  celery  will  be 
hurt  can  only  be  known  by  experiment. 
When  I  sow  celery  seed  I  sow  iu  rows 
wide  enough  apart  to  cultivate  clean. 
Then  as  to  weeds  there  is  something  in 
the  way  one  sows  celery  seed.  I  sow  the 
seed  on  line,  not  furrows,  and  merely  pat 
the  seed  to  the  soil  and  do  not  cover ; 
then  I  cover  the  whole  bed  \fTth  gunny 
sacks,  and  water  well  on  them,  and  find 
that  I  get  a  quicker  and  better  germina¬ 
tion  that  will  give  me  the  start  of  weed 
growth.  Of  course  the  sacks  are  removed 
as  soon  as  the  germination  is  assured  and 
the  little  plants  show  green.  I  have  cel¬ 
ery  up  before  weeds  get  up.  and  then  I  do 
not  allow  any  weeds  to  grow.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  iron  sulphate  must  be  a  saturated 
one.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Overcoming  Potato  Lice  and  “Wilt” 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  hesi¬ 
tancy  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  garden¬ 
ers  iu  this  vicinity  toward  the  planting  of 
potatoes  this  Spring,  owing  to  the  serious 
loss  for  the  past  two  seasons  from  potato 
aphis  and  potato  “wilt.”  If  this  condition 
is  general  it  certainly  will  be  a  serious 
proposition  as  far  as  Connecticut  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  results  from  the  use  of 
“Black  Leaf  40’’  and  kerosene  emulsion 
iu  combating  this  pest  seem  to  have  been 
rather  unsatisfactory,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  if  either  of  the  above  prescribed 
remedies  will  be  as  enthusiastically  re¬ 
sorted  to  this  coming  season  as  they  have 
been  for  the  past  two  years.  Probably 
you  have  noticed  that  in  many  instances 
where  the  earlier  varieties  were  used  and 
where  the  potatoes  were  planted  unusu¬ 
ally  early  the  total  yield  was  less  af¬ 
fected  by  the  aphis  or  by  the  wilt  thau 
where  the  later  potatoes  were  used,  or 
where  the  crop  was  planted  at  the  usual 
time.  Considering  this,  would  it  seem 
logical  to  you  that  the  thing  for  Connec¬ 
ticut  farmers  to  do  would  be  to  plant 
more  of  the  earlier  varieties  and  to  plant 
these  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  the 
potatoes  will  be  very  nearly  matured  and 
the  vines  fairly  tough  by  the  time  the 
severe  heat,  wilt  and  aphids  are  doing 
the  greatest  damage? 

Perhaps  you  have  also  noticed,  as  we 
have,  that  where  turnips  were  planted, 
adjoining  or  near  by  potatoes,  the  latter 
suffered  far  less  from  the  aphids  than 
where  there  were  no  turnips.  Would  you 
think  that  this  might  indicate  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  sowing  turnip  seed  between  the 
rows  or  scattering  it  broadcast  over  the 
potato  piece,  after  the  last  cultivation,  iu 
order  that  the  young  tender  turnips  might 
act  as  a  protective  crop  which  would  at¬ 
tract  the  aphids  while  the  early  potatoes 
are  putting  on  their  last  two  or  three 
weeks’  growth?  Turnips  could  likewise 
be  successfully  made  use  of  in  this  way 
throughout  the  season  and  would  protect 
the  later  us  well  as  the  earlier  varieties. 
Let  me  know  what  you  think  of  this  com¬ 
bination  plan  of  a  “turnip  barrage”  and 
an  “early  Spring  offensive”  as  a  means  of 
combating  our  two  greatest  potato 
troubles  of  last  season. 

SIDNEY  A.  EDWARDS, 

Meriden,  Conn.  Agricultural  Agent. 

We  think  the  plan  of  planting  early 
varieties  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit  a 
good  suggestion.  Surely  it  is  well  to  push 
the  plants  along  as  fast  as  possible  before 
the  plant  lice  appear.  We  have  more 
confidence  in  tobacco  extract  and  Bor¬ 
deaux  than  many  growers  now  have.  As 
for  the  turnips,  we  have  not  noticed  any 
such  immunity.  We  cannot  quite  see  how 
the  turnip  crop  can  drive  off  the  aphis, 
but  if  such  a  thing  has  been  noticed  by 
several  good  observers  we  should  try  the 
suggested  plan  at  any  rate.  Iu  fact,  we 
usually  try  to  use  some  turnip  seed  in 
every  cover  crop  seeded  before  the  middle 
of  August.  The  turnips  make  a  good 
growth  and  we  think  they  do  more  than 
add  organic  matter  to  the  soil.  We  have 
observed  that  the  potato  crop  folloiriiifi  a 
cover  crop  of  turnips  is  usually  thrifty. 
This,  we  think,  is  partly  due  to  the  ability 
of  the  turnips  to  utilize  potash  compounds 
in  the  soil  and  make  them  over  into  avail¬ 
able  forms  for  other  crops. 


Don’t  break  your  back 

lugging  coal  to  a  lot  of  stoves 

in  order  to  keep  your  house  warm 


Economize— yet  heat  the  WHOLE 
house— save  work— burn  COAL  or 
WOOD  with  this  great,  big,  pow¬ 
erful,  durable— 


COLD-^AIR 


COLD  A  if* 


O 


NAC 


HEATS  your  house  but 

If  you  want  heat  in  only  one 

or  two  rooms,  stoves  are  FINE,  but 
there  are  times  when  you  want  to 
heat  your  WHOLE  house.  The 
STEWART  ONE-PIPE  will  do  it,  but 
you  can,  of  course,  at  any  time  shut  off 
any  rooms  you  do  not  wish  to  heat. 


M  (Section  cut  away  to  show  the  way 
the  cold  and  hot  air  circulate.) 

keeps  your  cellar  COOL 

It  keeps  your  cellar  cool— 
protects  the  vegetables  or  preserves 
— because  there  are  no  pipes  to  radi¬ 
ate  and  distribute  heat  and  because 

the  heated  air  rises  from  the  inner  section 
only  and  the  cold  air  flows  back  into  the 
outer  section  (see  the  above  illustration.) 


Your  boy  of  twelve — in  twelve  minutes  a  day  can 
tend  and  regulate  a  STEWART  ONE- PIPE  FURNACE 


It  is  as  easily  operated  as  an 

ordinary  stove — just  think  cf  the 
WORK  it  saves,  and  the  TIME — 
and  besides  that  it  certainly  will 
keep  you  WARM — give  you  an 
even,  steady,  healthful  heat. 

Enjoy  healthy  heat,  comfortable, 
warm  rooms  and  a  BIG  SAVING 

IN  FUEL  by  installing  this  simple,  sen¬ 
sible  system  of  heating  that  floods  your 
whole  house  with  heat. 


This  system  is  NOT  an  ex- 

periment.  It  has  been  in  use  in 
thousands  of  homes  with  thoroughly 
satisfactory  results.  People  write  us  to 
say  they  never  were  so  comfortable  in 
their  lives  — that  their  neighbors  with 
other  heating  systems  suffered,  but  they 
were  warm  and  comfortable  in  below- 
zero  weather. 

This  is  not  an  expensive  system— it  is  very 

easy  to  install — no  pipes  to  bother  with — just  one  big 
register  and  the  furnace— that’s  all.  And  once  it’s  in  it  will 
soon  pay  for  itself  through  the  saving  in  fuel  effected. 


Don’t  wait  till  Fall  to  order — Fall  may  be  too  late 

Place  your  order  with  your  Dealer  NOW — he  can  probably 
put  it  in  for  you  this  Summer  when  he  is  not  so  busy  as  he 
will  be  this  Fall.  It  may  save  you  money  to  order  NOW. 

W e  want  to  send  you  a  great,  big,  fully  illustrated 

folder  that  shows  just  how  this  wonderful  heater 
works — shows  every  detail  of  its  construction  and  ex¬ 
plains  WHY  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  possible  method  of 

heating  SUBURBAN  and  COUNTRY 
HOMES,  STORES,  LODGE  orCLUB 
ROOMS,  CHURCHES  or  GRANGE 
HALLS.  Send  for  the  folder  today 


FULLER  &  WARREN 
COMPANY,  Troy,N.Y, 

Since  1832,  Maker*  of  STEWART 
STOVES,  RANGES  and  FURNACES 


COUPON 


FULLER  &.  WARREN  COMPANY,  TROY.  N, 

^  Please  send  ine  the  BIG  ILLUSTRAT 
FOLDER  that  tells  all  about  your  ONE-PI 
FURNACE. 


Name 


Address 


FILL  OUT— TEAR  OUT  and  MAIL  TODAY 


736 


JV  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Things  to  Think  About 

War  Risk  Insurance 


WiH  you  print  the  “War  Risk  Insur¬ 
ance  Act”?  The  insurance  certificate 
reads  “An  act,  amending  an  act  entitled 
an  act  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  approved 
October  6,  1917.”  What  is  the  act,  and 
is  there  any  time  limit  as  to  when  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  begin  to  pay  installments? 

Michigan.  w.  B. 

We  cannot  print  this  entire  act,  since 
it  would  take  up  most  of  one  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Our  representative  at  Wash¬ 
ington  looked  this  case  up  and  gives  this 
report : 

1  have  visited  the  War  Risk  Bureau 
and  saw  the  record  to  date  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  policy  of  W.  B.’s  son.  The  policy  is 
in  full  force  at  present.  There  is  no  no¬ 
tice  of  the  sou’s  death.  It  is  not  clear 
what  information  W.  B.  desires.  If  he 
will  take  up  his  case  direct  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance,  and  state  fully  the  in¬ 
formation  he-  desires,  they  will  gladly 
comply.  The  son  may  be  alive,  and  he 
may  wish  to  transfer  part  of  the  policy  to 
his  parents,  or  he  may  be  dead  and  the 
father  may  want  to  know  how  to  begin 
collection .  of  the  installments,  or  some¬ 
thing  else  may  be  wanted. 

On  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  W. 
B.'s  letter  is  the  policy  number  of  his 
son’s  insurance.  He  should  refer  to  that 
number  when  he  takes  up  his  questions 
with  the  bureau.  The  Government  fur¬ 
nishes  insurance  at  about  half  the  old 
line  insurance  rates.  This  takes  the  place 
of  a  pension  plan.  f.  x.  c. 


Trouble  Over  Dog  License 

Having  paid  my  dog  tax  in  March,  I 
knew  nothing  about  this  “new  law”  until 
I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  we  were  to 
pay  $2.25  for  a  female  dog  that  was 
spayed,  instead  of  $3.25.  Our  town  clerk 
did  not  say  a  word,  but  took  the  extra 
dollar.  When  I  read  about  the  new  law 
I  wrote  him,  asking  for  my  dollar  back. 
He  wrote  me  he  had  sent  money  away  and 
could  do  nothing  about  it,  so  I  wrote  to 
this  other  party  and  will  send  letter  to 
you  so  you  can  read  it.  I  don’t  think 
they  are  doing  what  is  right,  as  long  as  I 
knew  nothing  about  this  new  law,  and  I 
think  if  these  men  were  honest,  as  men  in 
office  should  be,  they  would  return  my 
dollar.  B.  H.  u. 

We  have  had  several  letters  about  this 
— all  much  the  same.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  New  York  law: 

A  person  who  owns,  harbors  or  keeps  a 
dog  shall  obtain  a  license  therefor,  as 
provided  herein,  and  shall  pay  the  follow¬ 
ing  fees  :  <  1 )  $2  for  each  male  dog  and 

spayed  female  dog  (2)  $3  for  each  bitch. 
(3)  $20  dollars  for  a  kennel  of  purebred 
dogs,  or  such  sum  not  in  excess  of  such 
sum  of  $20  as  will  equal  $2  for  each  dog 
over  six  months  old  harbored  or  kept  in 
such  kennel,  for  which  a  special  kennel 
license  shall  be  given,  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided.  Before  any  person  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  obtain  a  license  for  a  spayed  fe¬ 
male  dog  at  the  reduced  fee  herein  pro¬ 
vided  be  shall  produce  and  deliver  to  such 
town  or  city  clerk  a  certificate  in  writing 
signed  by  a  duly  licensed  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  showing  that  such  female  dog  has 
been  spayed  There  shall  be  paid  to  the 
town  or  city  clerk,  tn  addition  to  each 
license  fee,  the  sum  of  25  cents  as  a  reg¬ 
istration  fee,  for  the  services  of  such 
clerk. 

A  number  of  persons  have  had  the  same 
experience.  As  they  did  not  show  the  vet¬ 
erinarian’s  certificate  they  were  charged 
the  extra  dollar,  and  it  is  not  likely  now 
that  it  will  be  returned  to  them.  It  is 
practically  impossible  ever  to  get  a  dollar 
out  of  the  State  Treasury  after  it  has 
once  been  paid  in.  We  have  one  case 
where  a  farmer  claims  to  have  shown  the 
needed  certificate  and  yet  had  to  pay  $3  25 
for  the  license.  We  have  taken  that  case 
up  with  the  Agricultural  Department. 


Some  Enforced  Daylight-savers 

Your  answer  to  .Tames  A.  Gardner  is 
right  to  the  point.  I  am  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer,  and  we  railroad  men  are  with  you 
on  this  question.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  working  people  get  to 
work  at  seven  o’clock  or  earlier  We 
have  been  getting  up  by  lamplight  for  six- 
months,  and  just  when  our  wives  could 
get  breakfast  by  daylight  we  have  to  light 
up  again,  all  on  account  of  this  fool  law. 
We  stood  this  on  account  of  the  war,  but 
now  we  are  sick  of  it.  The  plea  is  that 
people  will  have  more  time  to  work  in 
their  gardens,  and  show  their  patriotism. 
Let  them  show  it  by  getting  up  in  the 
morning  an  hour  earlier,  not  fool  them¬ 
selves  by  changing  the  clock.  Be  patriots 
indeed  :  one  can  have  a  good  garden  with¬ 
out  a  law  that  makes  trouble  for  the 
farmers.  Take  my  case.  You  will  prob¬ 
ably  remember  me  as  the  man  who  won 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society’s 
silver  medal  in  the  contest  for  the  best 
amateur  garden  in  Massachusetts.  I  am 
working  today  just  the  same;  at  the  en¬ 


gine  house  at  6.30  a.  m.,  work  until  5.30 
p.  m..  or  later.  Some  days  it  is  10.30 
li.  m.  before  1  get  done,  11  to  16  hours  a 
day.  and  1  still  have  my  garden  (bought 
$S  worth  of  seed  this  Spring).  No  land 
with  the  house  I  live  in;  have  to  walk  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  my  garden.  As  I  see 
it  this  law  is  mostly  for  those  who  play 
golf.  F.  P.  BRIGGS. 

Massachusetts. 

The  letter  of  James  A.  Gardner,  page 
656,  makes  me  mad.  I  am  a  storekeeper’s 
wife.  Before  the  daylight  saving  law 
went  into  effect  we  got  up  by  daylight 
(the  last  week  or  so)  ;  now  we  have  three 
lamps,  one  in  bathroom,  one  in  kitchen 
and  one  in  dining-room.  We  got  up  be¬ 


tween  5  and  5.30 — now  it  is  an  hour 
earlier.  The  store  has  to  open  an  hour 
earlier  because  the  farmers  all  bring  their 
milk  an  hour  earlier.  The  railroad  men 
all  go  to  work  an  hour  earlier.  My  daugh¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  girls,  go 
on  the  train  to  school  at  7.20.  Some  come 
on  their  father’s  milk  wagons  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  get  ready  to  go  by  lamplight,  as 
the  milk  train  goes  at  6.50.  One  of  the 
girls  who  comes  to  station  on  the  milk 
wagon  in  the  morning  and  walks  home  in 
the  evening,  told  me  this  week  she  got  up 
at  4  o’clock  (present  time)  every  morn¬ 
ing,  and  ns  the  train  gets  in  at  4.20  she 
has  a  warm  walk  home  in  the  afternoon. 
My  husband  has  been  able  to  get  no  help 
since  his  man  enlisted  a  year  ago,  and 
does  not  get  his  supper  till  he  closes  his 
store,  which  he  has  been  doing  at  8 
o’clock,  although  as  the  days  get  longer 
he  is  kept  later,  so  at  least  an  hour  is 
taken  away  from  him,  at  both  ends  of  the 
day.  Ask  mothers  of  little  children  how 
they  like  daylight  saving.  One  of  my 


neighbors  who  has  a  little  baby  says  her 
baby  is  so  restless  the  first  part  of  the 
night,  and  how  she  does  miss  the  hour 
she  might  have  to  catch  up  on  her  sleep. 
Her  husband  works  on  the  railroad,  how¬ 
ever,  and  she  has  no  help. 

I  was  talking  to  a  motorman  on  electric 
cars  in  Baltimore  since  lie  has  been  rising 
an  hour  earlier.  4  o’clock ;  he  says  it  saves 
no  artificial  light  for  poor  working  people; 
that  they  must  get  up  early,  and  an  hour 
earlier  obliges  them  to  have  artificial 
light,  and  he  says  lie  doesn’t  go  to  bed 
any  earlier  to  any  great  extent.  As  for 
the  farmers,  it  actually  seems  as  if  city 
people  haven’t  any  common  sense  at  all. 
If  farmers  did  not  have  to  depend  on 
trains  or  hired  men,  it  would  make  a  lot 
of  difference.  I  know  quite  a  bit  about 
farming.  I  am  a  farmer’s  daughter,  and 
we  have  a  farm  of  our  own  Suppose  the 
hired  men  agree  to  a  10-hour  day.  where 
do  you  come'  out  in  haying  time?  One 
of  our  friends  told  me  their  men  quit  the 
hayfield  last  Summer  at  three  o’clock ; 
only  worked  eight-hour  days. 

Maryland,  mrs.  bertha  c.  stifft.er. 


Borrowing  from  Federal  Land  Banks 

We  made  an  application  to  rhe  Federal 
Land  Bank  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  through 
their  local  attorney  here  for  a  loan  of 
$6,000.  They  sent  an  appraiser  on  here, 
who  recommended  a  loan  of  $5,500.  When 
we  called  for  the  money  they  made  the 
following  deductions : 


Deducted  for — 

Shares  purchased .  $275.00 

Appraisal  fee . . . .  8.75 

Determination  of  title  fee.  . . .  6.50 


Total  . '. .  $289.25 

— leaving  $5,210.75. 

i 


From  this  should  be  deducted  $10  which 
we  had  previously  paid  to  their  attorney 
for  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  total 
amount  of  expenses  in  connection  with 
this  loan.  We  knew  nothing  about  the 
deduction  for  shares  purchased,  but  sup¬ 


posed  when  the  money  was  turned  over 
to  us  that  the  shares  were  in  the  Spring- 
field  bank,  from  which  we  could  get  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  condition  of  the  bank  and  the 
value  of  the  shares.  We  were  also  told 
before  they  made  the  loan  that  the  rate  of 
interest  would  be  5%  per  cent.  We  are 
now  informed  that,  the  interest  will  be  6% 
per  cent  and  that  the  extra  1  per  cent 
after  34  years  will  pay  the  mortgage.  We 
have  nothing  whatever  to  show  for  the 
shares  purchased,  nor  for  the  other  de¬ 
ductions.  They  claim  in  their  letter  that 
the  shares  are  shares  of  some  local  as¬ 
sociation,  but  that  is  something  we  know 
nothing  about.  Will  you  advise  us  wheth¬ 
er  they  have  a  right  to  take  our  money 
for  shares  in  this  way  without  giving  us 
anything  for  value  received?  E.  P. 

New  York. 

The  auditor  of  the  Federal  Bank  makes 
the  following  explanation,  which  all 
would-be  borrowers  should  understand : 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 


Farm  Loan  Act  is  that  a  borrower  shall 
subscribe  to  capital  stock  in  his  local  Na¬ 
tional  Farm  Loan  Association  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  5  per  cent  of  his  loan.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  in  turn  subscribes  for  a  like 
amount  of  stock  in  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Springfield.  This  stock  remains 
outstanding  for  the  life  of  the  loan.  At 
maturity  this  stock  will  la*  retired  and  the 
borrower  will  receive  a  check  for  the 
amount  of  his  original  stock,  less  any 
charges  then  standing  against  him.  There 
are  no  shares  issued  for  this  stock,  en¬ 
tries  being  made  on  the  books  at  this  bank 
to  properly  protect  the  interests  of  both 
the  borrower  and  the  association.  As 
time  goes  on  there  will  be  dividends  ac¬ 
cruing  on  this  stock,  which  we  believe 
will  make  it  a  very  good  investment  for 
the  borrower. 

Some  of  our  readers  seem  to  think  that 
borrowing  from  the  Federal  Bank  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  walking  in  to  get  the 
money.  It  is  really  more  complicated  than 
making  a  loan  from  any  other  bank  or 
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money  lender.  The  Government  protects 
itself  in  every  way.  We  have  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints  from  people  who  could 
not  obtain  a  loan  from  the  Land  Bank. 
In  most  cases  the  loan  was  refused  be¬ 
cause  the  borrower  would  not  agree  to 
use  the  money  in  developing  the  farm. 
Under  the  theory  of  the  Land  Bank  the 
loan  must  be  used  in  working  or  develop¬ 
ing  the  farm.  These  shares  in  tin*  local 
association  will  always  be  good  at  then- 
face  value  and  will  be  paid  back  when 
the  loan  matures.  Our  readers  must  un¬ 
derstand  that  borrowing  from  this  bank 
is  a  complicated  proceeding. 


Hollow  Tile  for  Dwelling 

On  page  569  G.  K.  has  certainly  a  good 
idea  in  mind  when  he  asks  about  building 
hollow  tile  residence,  but  the  matter  of 
finding  “headquarters”  is  another  thing. 
Hollow  tih*  construction,  if  properly  done, 
is  not  damp,  and  paper  or  anything  else 
will  not -coine  off  the  inside  walls  of  ceil¬ 
ings.  and,  again,  if  properly  done,  is  the 
best  kind  of  construction,  in  use  today, 

First  to  be  considered  is  the  selection 
of  a  good  hollow  tile  block,  for  as  there 
are  a  number  of  blocks  on  the  market 
only  the  best  is  worth  while,  for  any  build¬ 
ing  of  thisSdnd  will  last  for  ages.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  in  laying  blocks,  care  must  be 
usel  to  have  all  joints  broken,  and  money 
will  be  saved  in  move  ways  than  one  if 
the  jamb  blocks  are  used  for  window  and 
door  openings.  Thirdly,  but  not  third  in 
importance,  is  the  application  of  the  ce¬ 
ment  stucco  itself  that  i«  used  on  the*  out¬ 
side.  for  if  dampness  can  get  through  this 
it  will  follow  through  the  joints  and  ruin 
everything  inside.  Lastly,  and  still  not 
least,  where  frame  and  tile  walls  meet, 
have  the  joints  lapped  at  least  two  feet 
with  good  metal  lath,  or  walls  will  crack 
in  the  corners  the  longest  day  the  house 
stands. 

In  favor  of  hollow  tile  construction,  let 
it  be  said  that  while  it  costs  more  to  erect 
than  frame,  the  cost  of  upkeep  being  less 
will  in  a  very  few  years  make  up  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost,  and  after  that  there  still 
stands  a  building  that  will  defy  the  whole 
four  seasons  of  the  year  for  years  and 
years  to  come.  In  conclusion,  by  no 
means  try  to  save  money  by  using  any 
metal  lath  over  frame  construction  for 
outside  stucco,  for  the  stucco  with  the 
wire  or  metal  lath  being  inflexible  and 
the  wood  twisting  and  turning  with  the 
different  weather  conditions,  the  stucco 
will  crack,  water  and  dampness  will  pass 
through  the  cracks,  rust  the  metal,  and  in 
very  few  years  stucco  and  lath  will  come 
down  in  sheets.  Never  use  lime  in  ex¬ 
terior  stucco,  and  this  speaks  for  itself. 

New  York.  f.  i„  r. 

In  reply  to  G.  K.,  Mahanoy  City.  Pa., 
page  569,  would  say  that  I  have  lived  for 
the  past  two  years  in  a  stucco-finish,  hol¬ 
low-tile  house..  We  find  it  warm  m  Win¬ 
ter  and  cool  in  Summer.  I  have  never 
noticed  any  dampness  upon  the  inside 
walls.  F.  E.  G. 

New  York. 

I  had  a  fine  house  put  up  of  hollow  tile, 
stucco  finish  outside;  had  three  coats  of 
stucco  put  on,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
the  dampness  showed  through  on  the 
north  and  east  sides.  I  did  not  paper  the 
walls,  but  painted  them.  Just  the  same, 
every  time  it  rained  very  much  the  damp¬ 
ness  would  show  and  the  plaster  fall  off 
in  places.  G.  R.  will  lx*  all  right  with 
hollow  (ile  if  lie  furs  it  off  and  laths  it; 
that  is  what  will  have  to  be  done  with 
mine  now,  and  that  is  the  only  way  he 
can  keep  the  dampness  out.  I  bad  my 
experience,  and  paid  for  it,  too  a.  o  n. 

New  Jersey. 

On  page  569  G.  lx.  inquires  in  regard 
to  the  merits  of  hollow  tile  as  a  building 
material.  It  appears  that  In*  is  somewhat 
impressed  in  favor  of  the  tile,  but  hesi¬ 
tates  to  use  it,  fearing  that  it  will  make 
damp  walls. 

Some  years  ago,  when  about  to  build 
my  own  house,  I  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  hollow  tile  proposition  and  finally  re¬ 
jected  tile  in  favor  of  wood,  and  prin¬ 
cipally  for  this  very  same  reason.  Since 
then  I  have  continued  my  investigations 
along  this  line,  and  am  very  sorry  that  I 
made  the  decision  that  I  did.  For  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  hollow  tile,  if  prop¬ 
erly  laid,  forms  one  of  the  very  best  of 
building  materials  for  dwelling  houses  not 
exceeding  two  stories  in  height.  For 
warehouses,  the  floors  of  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  sustain  excessively  heavy 
weights.  I  should  hesitate  to  use  them  un¬ 
less  fully  reinforced  For  cold  storage 
houses  there  is  nothing  better.  The  one 
kink  in  using  them,  however,  is  to  build  a 
triple  wall  and  to  so  break  the  joints  that 
there  is  no  direct  line  of  material  extend¬ 
ing  through  the  walls.  If  such  a  line  does 
reach  through  the  walls,  cold  will  follow 
that  line,  atmospheric  moisture  will  con¬ 
dense  along  that  line,  and  the  result  will 
be  a  discoloration  or  fading  of  the  paper, 
and  possibly  a  complete  loosening  of  it. 
This  is  the  practical  explanation  of  the 
result.  Break  the  joints  when  laying,  and 
the  hollow  tile  will  give  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  C.  0.  o. 


The  Poet  (long-haired  variety):  “I 
feel  as  if  I  ought  to  receive  some  sort  of 
decoration  for  a  war  poem  like  that.” 
Magazine  Editor  (as  lie  finishes  reading 
it)  :  “So  do  I.  One  black  eye  at  least.” 
— Buffalo  Express. 


On  the  Sunny  Side  of  the  Stack 
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Read— Think— Act ! 

HTHE  world-wide  demand  for 
more  food  is  bringing  wonder¬ 
ful  prosperity  to  the  wheat  and  cat¬ 
tle  raisers  of  IV ester n  Canada. 
More  than  half  a  million  former 
United  States  farmers ,  who  have 
settled  in  this  uLast  West"  have 
found  happiness  and  independence 
in  this  favored  region.  “ Selected" 
farms  along  the  lines  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways  in  the 
heart  of  the  richest  wheat  and  cattle 
country  in  North  America  can  be 
bought  for  $15  to  $40  per  acre  on 
long  time  easy  payment  terms. 
Mail  Free  Coupon  below  for  the 
greatest  farm  offer  ever  made. 


Own  a  Selected  Farm 
in  Western  Canada 

Make  Bigger  Profits  ! 

THE  most  wonderful  opportunity  in  the  world  today  for  Business  Farmers 
who  are  seeking  greater  rewards  for  their  industry  is  in  Western  Canada 
along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways.  In  this  marvelously  fertile 
section,  farming  yields  a  big  profit  on  the  investment,  because  the  land  can  be 
bought  at  low  prices  and  wheat  and  cattle  reusers  operate  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  with  a  big,  sure  demand  for  their  products  at  a  high  level  of  prices. 


“Selected”  Farms 

When  you  buy  a  “selected”  farm  in 
Western  Canada  along  the  lines  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways,  you  get  the  benefit 
of  special  knowledge  of  farming  conditions 
acquired  through  years’  of  close  study  by 
experts  representing  over  14,000  miles  of 
railways,  whose  impartial  advice  and  practical 
assistance  are  of  great  value  to  settlers  and 
farm  buyers  and  entirely  free  of  cost  to  them. 

You  do  not  purchase  merely  a  “farm”  but 
in  fact  and  reality  a  carefully  Selected  Farm, 
chosen  to  meet  your  needs  from  the  cream 
of  the  richest  wheat  farming  and  cattle  rais¬ 
ing  country  on  the  North  American  continent. 

You  Will  Find  a  Friendly  Welcome 
in  Western  Canada 

The  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Western  Canada  is  purely  imag¬ 
inary.  When  j’-ou  settle  on  a  “Selected” 
Farm  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Railways,  you  will  find  yourself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  same  living  conditions  that 
you  are  used  to — the  same  friendly  neighbors, 
speaking  your  language  and  thinking  your 
thoughts — helpful  friends  eager  to  welcome 
and  aid  you  to  achieve  the  greater  prosperity 
and  happiness  that  await  you  in  Western 
Canada. 

Your  harvests  will  be  greatly  increased — 
your  animals  will  thrive  better — the  cost  of 
cattle  raising  will  be  less — your  profits  greater 
— on  your  Selected  Farm  in  Western  Canada. 
You  will  enjoy  every  benefit  that  you  for¬ 
merly  enjoyed  and  many  advantages  that  you 
could  not  get  from  higher  priced  land  else¬ 
where. 

Big  Profits  in  Wheat 

With  the  world-wide  call  for  “more  wheat,” 
and  the  big  problem  of  feeding  the  nations 
pressing  for  solution,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
for  years  to  come  this  great  food  staple  will 
continue  to  command  high  prices. 

Western  Canada  is  famous  for  its  big  wheat 
yields.  “Selected”  Farms  along  the  lines  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  average  more 
than  20  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Under 
specially  favorable  conditions  a  yield  of  50  to 
60  bushels  per  acre  is  not  uncommon. 

Fortunes  from  Beef  and  Dairy  Cattle 

Stock  raising  in  Western  Canada  is  ex¬ 
tremely  profitable,  as  conditions  are  ideal  for 
the  purpose.  Probably  in  all  the  world  no 
section  can  match  the  great  advantages  of¬ 
fered  by  this  region  for  the  highly  profitable 
business  of  raising  beef  and  dairy  cattle. 
Cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep  thrive  wonder¬ 
fully  well  on  the  prairie  grasses,  which  cure 
standing  and  make  fine  hay  in  many  sections 
along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways. 

Cattle  and  horses  range  the  prairie  during 
most  of  the  winter,  requiring  only  natural 
shelter,  frequently  bringing  the  highest  prices 
without  expense  for  grain  feeding. 
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Fine  Schools  Located  in 
All  Farming  Districts 

The  school  system  of  Western  Canada 
offers  splendid  advantages  to  settlers  along 
the  lines  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 

It  requires  only  four  families  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  12  children  to  secure  a  primary 
school,  and  the  government  is  active  in  build¬ 
ing  schools  in  farming  districts  and  assisting 
them  by  money  grants. 

In  Saskatchewan,  for  example,  during  the 
nine  years  from  1906  to  1915.  2,335  schools 
were  established — an  average  of  one  for  each 
school  day!  There  are  now  nearly  4.000 
school  districts  in  the  Province  of  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  alone  and  this  favorable  condition  is 
also  substantially  true  of  Manitoba,  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia. 

Settlers  on  these  “Selected”  Farms  there¬ 
fore  will  find  every  educational  advantage 
for  their  children  that  they  could  enjoy  in 
the  most  favored  farming  section  in  any 
country.  Western  Canada  believes  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  backs  its  belief  by  every  possible 
aid  in  perfecting  an  ideal  school  system. 

Taxes  Are  Low 

Western  Canada  encourages  settlers  in 
every  possible  way,  and  shows  its  hospitable 
spirit  by  adopting  a  taxation  system  that 
falls  very  lightly  on  the  farmer.  A  small  tax 
is  levied  on  the  land,  but  buildings,  improve¬ 
ments,  animals,  farm  machinery  and  personal 
property  are  all  tax  exempt. 

Easy  Payment  Terms 

“Selected”  Farms  along  the  lines  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  remarkably  easy'terms.  In  many 
instances,  only  10  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  need  be  paid  down,  balance  in  small 
payments  extended  oyer  a  period  of  years. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  settler  to  pav 
for  his  Selected  Farm  in  full  with  the  profit's 
from  a  single  crop! / 

Special  Rates  to  Homeseekers 

Canadian  National  Railways  invite  voui 
personal  inspection  of  the  farm  that  thev'will 
assist  you  in  selecting  along  their  lines'.  To 
this  end  they  offer  special  railway  rates  for 
home  seekers  and  their  effects. 

Send  for  full  particulars  of  railway  rates, 
and  complete  information  about  this  won¬ 
derful  Selected  Farm  offer,  including  “just 
the  things  you  want  to  know”  about  Western 
Canada  and  its  big,  money-making  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

All  the  facts  will  be  furnished  free  on  re¬ 
quest  and  without  obligation  to  you. 

Mail  Coupon  or  Write  Today  to 
DEWITT  FOSTER,  Superintendent  of  Resource* 
CANADIAN  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS 

Dept.  3634,  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


Cut  Out  and  Mail 
This  Free  Coupon 
DEWITT  FOSTER, 

Superintendent  Resources. 
Canadian  National  Railway) 
Dept.  3634,  Marquette  Bids.,  Chicagc 

Please  send  me  free  and  without 
obligation  to  me,  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  items  concerning  Westert, 
Canada  checked  below: 
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/  □Opportunities  for  big  profits  in  wheat 
/  QBig  money-making  from  stock  raising 
/  QSpecial  Railway  Rates  for  Home  Seekers 
/  □  Business  and  Industrial  Opportunities 

W  Name. 
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Farm  News 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 
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Nkav  Farm  Census. — This  week  the 
schools  of  the  State  are  busy  taking  the 
t  hir'd  annual  farm  census,  from  April  14 
to  April  23.  Teachers  will  send  blanks 
to  the  farmers  to  lie  filled  out,  and  will 
then  collect  and  summarize  them.  The 
number  of  questions  to  be  answered  will 
la'  less  than  usual  this  year.  The  blanks 
are  then  compiled  by  the  Farm  Bureaus, 
which  advertise  locally  lists  of  seeds  and 
livestock  for  sale  by  various  farmers. 
This  has  proved  a  real  help  to  farmers 
needing  such  things,  as  well  as  to  those 
having  them  to  dispose  of. 

Bikd  House  Movement. — The  chief 
executive  of  the  National  Audubon  So¬ 
ciety  has  complimented  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  Syracuse  on  their  work  in  construct¬ 
ing  306  bird  houses  for  the  city  park. 
This  is  a  movement  worthy  of  wider 
adoption,  as  bird  life  is  rapidly  declining, 
while  insect  pests  are  on  the  increase  and 
each  year  do  more  and  more  damage  to 
farm  crops. 

Post  Road  Changes. — There  is  con¬ 
siderable  rural  resentment  in  many  locali¬ 
ties  over  the  lengthening  of  rural  free 
delivery  routes.  The  service  is  poorer, 
while  many  routes  are  made  too  long  for 
the  endurance  of  the  horses  that  have  to 
cover  them.  The  State  Grange  demanded 
shortening  of  routes,  not  a  further  length¬ 
ening  of  them.  The  Governor  has  signed 
a  bill  appropriating  .$575,000  as  the 
State’s  share  in  improving  rural  post 
roads. 

Farm  Prosperity  and  Farm  Help. — 
There  are  6,717,000  farms  in  the  United 
States  employing  one  or  more  hands. 
Last  year  their  wages  increased  72  per 
cent  over  pre-war  farm  wages.  Many  city 
helpers  secured  as  high  as  .$5  a  day  for 
work  that  was  unskilled  and  all  too  in¬ 
efficient.  In  commenting  on  these  figures 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
New  York  Commercial  prophesies  great 
riches  for  the  farmers  this  year  and  ad¬ 
vises  them  to  share  their  prosperity 
equitably  with  their  farm  help,  to  put 
into  circulation  their  money  that  it  may 
furnish  capital  for  new  enterprises.  This 
Is  the  sort  of  misinformation  in  general 
circulation  in  city  publications  that  is 
the  despair  of  the  farm  population.  Con- 
sumers  are  led  to  believe  that  farmers  are 
growing  rich  at  their  expense — a  belief 
that  is  so  far  from  the  truth  that  its  cor¬ 
rection  seems  most  imperative,  but  most 
difficult.  Every  farmer  and  rural  organi¬ 
zation  should  take  more  interest  in  get¬ 
ting  the  real  farm  situation. into  the  read¬ 
ing  columns  of  the  leading  city  dailies. 

Civil  Service  Examinations. — The 
State  Civil  Service  Commission  will  hold 
examinations  for  State  and  county  service 
on  May  24,  1919,  for  a  large  list  of  posi¬ 
tions.  Application  forms  should  be  filled 
out  before  May  14.  For  detailed  circulars 
and  blanks  application  should  be  made  at 
once  to  the  Commission  at  Albany. 

Work  of  Cortland  Traffic  Club. — 
This  club  is  doing  good  work  by  placing 
before  the  shippers  of  this  section  the 
facts  of  railroad  management,  also  of 
telegraph  and  other  service.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  club  it.  was  said  that  ship¬ 
ping  interests  and  railroad  men  favored 
returning  the  railroads  to  corporate  own¬ 
ership  so  far  as  possible  under  the  present 
law.  Tt  was  shown  that  rules  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  administration  are  not  laws, 
but  that  Director-General  Hines  can  undo 
n  lot  of  them  if  he  wishes.  Rail  and  lake 
rates  from  points  in  this  State  have  been 
made  effective  to  great  lake  ports.  The 
Direotor-G**m  nil  has  recently  issued  in¬ 
structions  that  shippers’  routing  instruc¬ 
tions  must  be  respected  as  they  appear  on 
the  bill  of  lading.  This  will  help  in  trac¬ 
ing  freight.  Cortland  lias  been  included 
with  other  points  in  Central  New  York 
to  get  a  freight  reduction  of  nine  cents 
per  net  ton  on  bituminous  coal  coming 
from  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Carbide  Plant  for  Farmers. — James- 
ville  is  to  have  a  carbide  plant  to  supply 
carbide  for  acetylene  gas  plants  at  much 
less  cost  than  the  one  company  which 
uow  virtually  controls  the  trade  now 
charges.  An  old  plaster  mill  is  to  be 
utilized,  and  a  250  horse  water  power, 
with  K’h  acres  of  limestone.  Part  of 


the  necessary  capital  stock  has  already 
been  subscribed.  The  factory  will  start 
with  25  men,  but  about  100  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  later,  it  is  said.  There  are  250,000 
acetylene  plants  in  the  State  now,  paying 
about  .$6  per  100  pounds  for  carbide,  and 
the  new  firm  hopes  to  make  it  at  a  cost  of 
$2  per  100  pounds. 

To  Study  Wild  Life. — A  Roosevelt 
memorial  in  form  of  a  station  for  the 
study  of  wild  life  is  arranged  for  in  a 
bill  which  has  passed  the  Assembly.  Its 
name  has  been  approved  by  Lieut.  Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  and  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  will  open  the  station,  which  will  not 
encroach  on  any  State  department,  such 
as  the  Fish  and  Game  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission.  It  is  an  entirely  new  field  as 
far  as  forestry  is  concerned.  Dean  Hugh 
P.  Raiser  and  Dr.  Adams  are  working  on 


plans  which  will  be  published  as  the  hill 
becomes  a  law. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Notes. — Apple 
forwardings  are  easing  up.  The  move¬ 
ment  last  week  was  174  cars,  or  one-lmlf 
the  entire  country’s  shipments.  Prices 
are  not  lowering,  and  the  finish  of  the 
market  will  be  strong.  Many  storages  are 
already  empty,  though  the  season  usually 
continues  to  June  30.  Prices  are  holding 
around  $9.50  for  Grade  A  Baldwins. 
Only  three  States  are  now  shipping  old 
cabbage — Colorado,  Wisconsin  and  New 
York — the  latter  furnishing  56  out  of  61 
cars  last  week,  making  0.065  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  or  2.514  in  excess  <  >f  last  year.  A 
clean-up  will  he  made  of  old  stocks  this 
month.  Prices  are  very  uneven,  as  high 
as  $60  a  t>>n  at  trackside.  The  crop  did 
not  stand  up  well  because  of  warm 
weather.  Vegetable  growers  <>n  Central 
and  Western  New  York  soils  are  planning 
to  go  back  to  pre-war  time  small  vegeta¬ 
bles,  like  lettuce,  celery,  spinach,  which 
were  cut  down  during  tin*  war  because  of 
labor  involved  and  greater  need  of  other 
foods.  There  is  a  lively  bidding  for  help, 
$3.50  a  day  and  house  rent  free  being 
offered.  Vegetable  growers  in  many 
localities  are  forming  associations,  one  of 
the  aims  being,  as  in  the  Fulton  district, 


to  create  sentiment,  for  and  devising 
means  of  securing  local  cold  storage 
plants,  which  in  the  other  districts  have 
proven  their  great  worth.  M.  u.  F. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

TRICES  FAIRLY  STEADY.  AND  OLD  STOCKS 
LIKELY  TO  CLEAN  UP  WELL. 

The  heavy  supplies,  20  per  cent  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  Spring  movement  last  year, 
are  causing  moderate  declines  in  various 
lines,  in  comparison  with  the  top  of  the 
April  rise.  Although  crops  of  potatoes 
and  Northern  truck  are  supposed  to  be 
better  than  last  year,  the  general  move¬ 
ment  to  market  has  been  heavier  right 
along,  owing  to  good  supply  of  empty 
cars  and  the  attraction  <>f  fairly  high 
market  prices. 

One  lucky  feature  for  the  Northern 
onion  and  potato  growers  is  the  lightness 
and  lateness  of  the  Southern,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  time  for  a  good  clean-up  of  old  stock. 

OLD  POTATOES  CLEANING  UP. 

The  long  season  has  enabled  the  heavy 
movement  of  the  old  crop  to  he  absorbed 
without  any  such  slump  as  occurred  a 
year  ago.  The  stock  on  hand  Jan.  1  was 
officially  stated  as  about  30,000  cars  less 
than  on  Jan.  1  of  the  year  before,  yet 


the  shipments  since  Jan.  1  have  been  fully 
17,000  cars  more  than  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  3  months  last  year.  If  the  crop  and 
the  stock  on  hand  as  reported  were  any¬ 
where  near  the  actual  facts,  it.  is  plain 
that  the  reserves  are  cleaning  up  consid¬ 
erably  earlier  than  last  year.  Reports  of 
light,  remaining  shipping  stock  are  heard 
from  Western  and  Northern  potato  sec¬ 
tions,  and  the  feeling  among  growers 
seems  confident.  No  doubt  there  will  he 
plenty  of  potatoes,  because  the  prices  are 
liigh  enough  to  interest  distant  shippers. 
Growers  are  getting  $1.25  to  $1.75  net 
per  100  lbs.  in  the  West  and  about  25c 
more  than  that,  in  the  East.  Those  who 
can  sell  in  small  lots  of  course  are  getting 
prices  higher  than  these.  Sin'll  quotations 
are  far  from  high  compared  with  recent 
cost  of  production,  and  they  compare  well 
with  30  to  50c  per  100  lbs.,  which  Maine 
growers  were  getting  in  April.  1015.  and 
even  last  year  a  good  deal  of  Far  West¬ 
ern  stock  was  sold  by  producers  at  50c 
per  100  lbs.  City  wholesale  prices  have 
ranged  lately  from  $2  to  $2.75  per  100 
lbs.  for  old  stock  and  $11  to  $14  per  bbl. 
for  new.  Florida  growers  have  been  get¬ 
ting  fully  one-third  more  than  last  year, 
per  bbl.,  which  will  go  far  to  offset  a 
yield  of  only  30  bids,  per  acre  compared 
with  60  last  yea*. 

OLD  ONIONS  AND  GARBAGE  BECOMING 
8Cj*  RCE. 

Although  onion  prices  are  pretty  high, 
shipments  of  worthless  stock  are  growing 
less  and  less.  Prices  range  mostly  $4  to 
$4.50  per  100  lbs.  for  best  stock  in  city 
wholesale  markets.  New  Texas  unions 


opened  at  $5  per  crate  in  Western  mar¬ 
kets.  which  is  in  sharp  Contrast  with  $2 
a  year  ago. 

Both  old  and  new  cabbage  continues  to 
exceed  $100  per  ton  in  various  markets. 
Only  a  few  cars  of  old  are  moving  and 
the  volume  of  new  cabbage  is  far  below 
last  year. 

FRUITS  SCARCE  AND  HIGH. 

Apples  advanced  to  $10  for  best  cold 
storage  Baldwins  in  Western  New  York 
producing  sections,  and  the  stronger  mar¬ 
ket  has  brought  a  slight  gain  in  ship¬ 
ments,  but  it  is  plain  that  apples  are 
about  done.  Southern  strawberries  are  in 
light  supply  and  going  up  instead  of  down. 
Southern  cauners  are  reported  paying  20e 
a  quart.  It  looks  like  another  year  of 
high  average  prices  for  fruit.  Not  much 
was  set.  out  in  wartime,  while  the  demand 
is  increasing  for  fruit  and  fruit  juice. 

G.  B.  F. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Seeding  Grass  with  Millet 

1  want  to  sow  millet  to  cut  green  for 
i  lie  cows.  Can  I  seed  it  to  grass  at  the 
same  time?  1  have  never  done  it,  and 
do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  just  the 
same  as  seeding  with  oats.  s.  s. 

Sinelairville,  N.  Y. 

You  will  take  a  chance  if  you  seed  with 
millet.  On  strong  soil  and  a  moist  season 
the  grass  will  have  a  chance.  The  millet 
is  a  very  strong  grower  and  sends  its 
roots  all  through  the  upper  soil.  On 
poor  land,  or  in  a  very  dry  season,  tin- 
grass  will  be  smothered  out. 


Licensing  Cats 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Danbury.  Conn.,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  for  the  licensing  of  eats 
and  the  killing  of  those  not  licensed.  Has 
the  fanner  no  rights?  Must  he  have  his 
grain,  his  chickens  and  his  meadows  left 
to  the  rats,  mice  and  squirrels,  in  order 
that  more  birds  may  consume  his  cherries 
and  his  plums?  Bird  songs  are  pleasant, 
and  probably  some  of  the  birds  are  useful, 
but  without  the  cat  police  we  would  lx* 
overrun  with  rats  and  mice.  e.  s.  r. 

Connecticut. 

Such  legislation  is  coining  in  every¬ 
where.  It  is  kept  alive  by  an  anti-cat 
society  which  openly  declares  that  the  cat 
is  a  useless  ami  dangerous  animal.  Such 
laws  will  pass  unless  the  friends  of  cats 
wake  up  and  prevent  them.  If  they  do 
pass  the  “rights”  of  the  farmers  will  con¬ 
sist.  in  paying  for  a  cat  license. 


Smothering  Out  Weeds 

I  plan  to  have  a  piece  of  ground  plowed 
and  then  harrowed  occasionally  till  July 
1.  then  sow  buckwheat,  hoping  thus  t<> 
kill  a  troublesome  weed.  Will  this  plan 
be  likely  to  succeed,  and  if  lime  can  be 
obtained,  when  should  it  be  applied  and 
how  much  ground  lime.  We  are  unable 
to  get  the  burned  lime.  e.  8.  B. 

Buckwheat  is  the  best  crop  we  know 
of  to  “smother”  out  a  growth  of  weeds — 
when  it.  is  thickly  seeded.  It  will  not 
destroy  all  weeds,  but  it  will  keep  most 
of  them  down  and  prevent  them  seeding 
if  the  soil  is  kept  clean  before  the  buck¬ 
wheat  is  put  in.  At  least  one  ton  of 
ground  limestone  worked  in  10  days  be¬ 
fore  seeding. 

“Planting  in  -the  Moon” 

With  reference  to  the  inquiry  “Plant¬ 
ing  ia  the  Moon,”  page  600,  I  have  trav¬ 
eled  in  my  younger  years  a  good  deal,  and 
I  found  the  belief  in  “planting  to  the 
moon”  in  practically  all  countries.  When 
thousands  of  farmers,  who  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  never  communicated  with  each 
other,  believe  in  “planting  to  the  moon,” 
we  can  suppose  that  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  there  is  something  in  it.  I  myself 
pay  no  attention  to  it.  I  get.  the  soil  in 
the  best  condition  and  plant,  when  experi¬ 
ence  has  told  me  that  it  is  a  good  time  to 
plant.  On  large  estates  it  is  not  possible 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  moon,  because 
the  owners  would  never  get  their  work 
done.  I  have  thought  it.  over  many  times, 
what  possible  influence  the  moon  could 
have  on  the  starting  of  plants,  but.  gave  it 
up,  until  I  had  an  opportunity  to  watch 
for  about  two  years  the  quantity  of  dis¬ 
charged  water  from  the  main  tile  drain  of 
a  30-acre  tile-drained  field.  First  I  paid 
no  attention  to  it.  but  when  I  saw  that 
tlie  discharge  from  the  drain  was  the  least 
in  the  morning  and  increased  towards 
noon,  it  attracted  my  attention.  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  discharge  of  water  was  the 
least  in  the  morning  after  a  bright  moon¬ 
light  night.  It  tin'll  occurred  to  me 
whether  the  moon  had  probably  the  same 
drawing  power  on  the  water  contained  in 
the  soil  it  has  on  the  water  in  the  ocean. 
If  this  should  be  the  case  it  would  ex¬ 
plain  the  belief  in  “planting  to  the  moon.” 
Let  us  think  of  a  soil  with  a  low  water 
level  in  a  dry  climate.  If  the  plants  are 
set  out  according  to  the  moon,  whenever 
that,  may  be,  the  moon  would  draw  the 
water  up,  thereby  beuefitiug  the  p’ants. 
Probably  a  scientist  connected  with  one 
of  our  weather  stations  could  throw  some 
light  on  this  question.  H.  w. 


“Tough  guy,  ain’t  you?”  “It’s  this 
way,  pardner.  Even  when  a  baby  the 
only  rattle  1  ever  had  was  one  my  ma 
got  offen  a  rattlesnake.” — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Telling  Fortunes  with  Daisies 
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Insist  on  the 
Corbin  Duplex 

ASSURE  yourself  of  a  season’s 
“wheeling”  made  safe,  de¬ 
pendable,  comfortable,  and 
easy  by  the 

Corbin  Duplex 
Coaster  Brake 

Insist  on  having  it  equipped  on  your 
1919  bicycle  if  it  is  not  already  stand¬ 
ard  equipment. 

Strong,  constructed  for  long  life,  re¬ 
liable  in  emergency,  the  Corbin  Du¬ 
plex  possesses  every  feature  that 
bicycle  riders  demand  in  a  coaster 
brake.  A  slight  pressure  gradually 
slows  down  your  bicycle ;  a  harder 
pressure  brings  it  to  a  complete  stand¬ 
still,  smoothly  but  firmly,  without  the 
slightest  harm  to  the  machine. 

Your  guarantee  of  total  satisfaction 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Corbin  Duplex 
is  built  and  backed  by  a  ten  million 
dollar  corporation. 

1919  Catalog,  fully  descriptive, 
sent  on  request 

Corbin  Screw  Corporation 

American  Hardware  Corporation,  Successor 
New  Britain,  Connecticut 
Branches:  New  York.  Chicago,  Philadelphia 

Also  makers  of  Corbin- Brown  Speedometers  for 
Automobiles,  Trucks  and  Motorcycles 


Gas  Power 

For  Threshing 

When  you  wantpowerfor 

threshing'  you  very  likely  turn  to 
a  gas  tractor.  Most  people  have 
an  idea  that  it  is  ample  and 
easily  handled. 

There  are  many  gas  tractors  that 
will  drive  a  thresher  after  a  fashion, 
but  do  not  have  enough  power  to  drive 
it  to  full  capacity.  A  thresher  needs 
ample  steady  power.  If  its  speed  drops 
down,  poor  separation  follows.  Bad 
cleaning  results  or  the  wind  stacker 
may  clog. 

You  need  not  only  a  powerful  gas 
tractor  but  one  with  a  heavy,  slow  run¬ 
ning  fly  wheel.  Such  a  fly  wheel  with 
reserve  power  will  be  found  in  the 

Nichols  -  Shepard 
Oil-Gas  Tractor 


It  has  two  large  cylinders  and  carries 
a  reserve  of  power  that  it  makes  it 
ideal  for  threshing. 

It  is  built  for  a  threshing  powerplant 
— not  a  light  tillage  tractor,  though  it 
gives  the  best  of  results  for  plowing 
and  heavy  farm  work. 

It  will  drive  a  thresher  strong  and 
steadily,  like  a  steam  engine,  and  for 
threshing  and  heavy  farm  work  it  has 
no  equal.  Burns  kerosene  and  starts 
and  works  easily  in  cold  weather. 

When  in  need  of  a  gas  tractor,  inves¬ 
tigate  the .  Nichols-Shepard  Oil-Gas 
Tractor.  It  is  practical  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circulars 


Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders. 
Steam  and  Oil -Use  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sal.  Sy  Rural  New-Yorker 


Pruning  and  Heading  Apple  Trees 

On  page  274  there  is  a  note  about 
pruning.  You  say  you  find  it  impossible 
to  tell  a  man  just  how  to  prune,  as  he 
must  be  able  himself,  in  order  to  do  it 
right,  to  imagine  just  how  the  tree  will 
look  when  it  is  in  foliage.  He  must 
surely  do  that,  and  further,  to  do  a  first- 
class  job,  he  must  be  able  to  see  the  tree 
as  it  will  be  after  another  year’s  growth. 
You  cannot  apply  the  same  treatment  to 
all  varieties.  It  is  a  fight,  to  keep  the 
head  open  in  a  Yellow  Transparent  tree, 
and  some  others  of  the  same  kind  of 
growth,  while  the  Greening  and  trees  of 
that  shape  are  very  easily  kept  open.  It 
is  not  so  very  difficult  with  any  of  them 
if  you  can  have  plenty  of  time  and  do 
not  let  them  get  the  start  of  you.  Also 
you  will  find  that  trees  as  they  begin  to 
bear  and  the  limbs  become  loaded  with 
fruit  will  sag  down,  and  leave  the  heads 
open  much  more  than  they  promised  to 
when  smaller.  I  make  it  a  point  when 
pruning  to  get  into  every  tree  and  look 
through  the  head  from  the  top  down,  as 
well  as  from  the  'bottom  up,  cuttiug  out 
all  crossed  limbs  and  all  that  are  point¬ 
ing  iu  such  a  direction  that  they  will 
cross  near  each  other  as  they  grow.  I 
also  make  it  a  point,  to  arrange  the  main 
limbs  so  as  to  allow  easy  movement  in 
the  tree  while  picking,  and  never  let  main 
limbs  grow  out  near  together  one  right 
over  the  other.  I  have  trees  (Northern 
Spy  and  others)  on  which  I  can  travel 
around  almost  as  .easily  as  I  can 
on  the  ground,  going  from  limb  to 
limb,  and  can  nearly  pick  them  clean 
without  the  use  of  a  ladder  except  a 
short  pair  of  steps  to  get  onto  the  first 
limbs,  which  are  about  the  height  of  my 
head. 

What  do  you  call  a  low-headed  tree? 
As  for  me,  from  this  date  and  for  two 
years  back,  no  apple  tree  in  my  orchard 
will  ever  be  allowed  to  send  out  a  main 
limb  lower  than  the  top  of  my  head,  which 
is  five  feet  seven  inches  from  the  ground 
when  I  stand  up  straight.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  lots  of  talk  and  many 
pretty  pictures  of  young  orchards  with 
the  lower  limbs  sprawling  out  almost  on 
the  ground.  At  that  time  I  was  setting 
out  about.  200  trees,  and  I  swallowed  it 
all  and  let  my  trees  limb  out  anywhere 
around  a  couple  of  feet  or  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  but  today  most  of  those  limbs 
have  been  sawed  off  even  after  they  were 
three  and  four  inches  in  diameter.  No 
more  of  that  style  for  me ;  I  want  my 
apples  to  grow  up  where  the  air  cau  cir¬ 
culate  around  them,  and  not  down  iu  the 
musty  grass  and  decaying  vegetation. 
Pick  a  Northern  Spy  from  a  limb  12  or 
15  feet  up  iu  the  air  and  another  a  foot 
and  a  half  from  the  ground,  and  taste 
them  one  after  the  other ;  you  may  have 
the  low-hanging  one;  the  other  is  good 
enough  for  me.  A  limb  growing  out  six 
feet,  from  the  ground  after  it  has  carried 
a  load  of  fruit  for  one  or  two  years  will 
be  as  near  the  grouud  as  I  want  my 
apples  to  grow.  Besides,  I  want  my  trees 
so  I  can  get  under  them  to  harrow,  as  I 
am  trying  out  a  plan  this  year  for  the 
third  time,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to 
come  out  right.  I  am  doing  it  with  about 
two  acres  to  test  it.  and  so  far  I  find  I 
am  getting  a  much  larger  yield  per  acre 
than  from  the  rest  of  the  orchard.  I 
start  the  wheel  harrow  as  soon  as  I  can 
work  the  land,  and  keep  it  going  as  much 
as  I  can,  until  about  the  second  week  in 
July,  when  I  sow  it  to  buckwheat  and 
barley,  about  one  bushel  of  each  to  the 
acre.  Roll  it  down  when  ready  to  har¬ 
vest  fruit,  and  leave  it  until  next  year, 
when  I  will  repeat  the  operation.  I  think. 
Only  this  year  I  think  I  shall  put  in 
a  few  pounds  of  clover  seed  with  it,  for 
I  am  quite  sure  it  will  not  hurt  it  any. 
Last  year  I  used  about.  400  pounds  to 
the  acre  of  tankage,  harrowed  in  early, 
but  have  bought  nothing  yet  this  year. 
As  I  used  the  tankage  all  through  the 
orchard  of  course  I  cannot  tell  how  much 
good  it  did  me,  but  think  I  shall  try  it 
again  this  year.  What  would  you  think 
of  it?  z.  c.  B. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y*. — The  pictures  of  the  low¬ 
headed  trees  were  given  iu  describing  sod 
culture — where  the  trees  grew  in  grass 
without  cultivation.  We  have  a  block  of 
trees  grown  in  this  way  and  permitted  to 
head  themselves  in  their  own  way.  They 
have  grown  in  bush  shape  with  lower 
limbs  .close  to  the  ground,  and  the  head 
short  and  broad.  The  fruit,  is  very  fine 
in  quality.  Where  trees  are  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  of  course  they  must  be  headed 
higher,  hut  many  of  them  are  started  up 
too  high,  so  that  they  catch  too  much  of 
the  wind.  We  consider  three  feet  liigli 
enough  iu  our  own  orchard— which  is  on 
a  rough  and  windy  hillside. 


Sediment  in  Pipe;  Cowpox;  Dishorning 

On  page  314  is  a  question  about  sedi¬ 
ment  in  pipe.  I  would  suggest  that  if  it 
is  a  loose,  soft  sediment,  the  water  be 
put  through  the  pipe  at  higher  speed,  so 
as  to  carry  the  sediment  through  with  it 
and  keep  the  pipe  clean. 

For  cowpox  on  cows’  teats  I  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  kerosene  and  tallow,  applied  after 
milking.  1  found  this  very  satisfactory. 

For  dishorning  calves  1  use  nitric  acid, 
and  prefer  it  to  caustic  potash.  I  keep 
the  nitric  acid  in  a  b<  ttle  with  a  ground- 
glass  stopper,  aud  apply  to  the  horn  with 
a  stick.  Dip  the  stick  in  the  acid  and 
wet  the  horn  with  it.  and  keep  horn  wet  a 
few  minutes  until  it  soaks  iu. 

Michigan.  earnests.  alien. 


The  Most  Widely  Known  Saw 
in  the  World 

Everywhere  in  the  world  — 

wherever  hand,  saws  are  used  at 
all — you  find  the  Disston. 

And  with  good  reason  —  for  the 
Disston  has  all  the  factors  that  make 
a  saw  right — finest  Disston  Crucible 
Steel  made  only  in  the  Disston  plant — 
teeth  properly  toothed  and  set,  and 
gives  that  perfect  balance  and  “hang” 
which  requires  the  least  wrist  press¬ 
ure  in  feeding  into  the  work. 

Get  a  Disston — you’ll  agree  with  millions 
that  there  is  no  saw  like  the  Disston — except 
another  Disston.  Whatever  kind  of  a  saw  you 
need,  Disston  makes  it  and  makes  it  right. 

All  good  dealers  have  Disston  Saws — com¬ 
plete  stock  ready  for  your  selection. 

Send  today  for  free  copy  of  “Disston  Saws  and  Tools 
for  the  Farm"  containing  practical  information  of 
value  to  you. 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc. 

"America's  Longest  Established  Makers  of  Hand  Saws, 
Crass  Cut  Saws,  Band  Saws p  Circular  Saws  and  Tools** 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Works:  Toronto.  Canada 


DISSTON  SAWS  AND  TOOLS  Standard  for 


Nearly.  Eighty  Years — and  Growing  Faster  Every  War 


SAVE  LABOR  COST 


BY  USING 


THE  BRASHER  FARM  TOOLS 

SAME  LOCATION  OVER  40  YEARS 

Specializing  in  Small  Grain  Threshers,  Wood  Saws,  Plows,  Silo  Fillers,  etc. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  OUTFIT  FIRM. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature.  Priceson  application.  Some  territory  still  open. 

P.  E.  KENNEHAN  SON  &  CO.,  Brasher  Falls,  N.Y. 


AINT 


$1.35 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  eood  quality  red  or  brown 

BA  RIM  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  cau  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  .  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldeat  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


Sour  Soils 

Must  Have  Lime 

To  Produce  Well 

The  harmful  soil  acids,  resulting  from  fermen¬ 
tation  and  decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  will  prevent  profitable  growth  of  some  plants 
and  greatly  retard  healthy  development  of  others. 

Write  to  us  for  free  Litmus  Paper  and 
Directions  for  Making  the  Simple  and 
Trustworthy  Litmus  Test  for  Soil  Acidity. 

THE  EASTERN  AGRICULTURAL  BUREAU 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


“The  Litmus  Test ” 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“I  recently  noticed  iu  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  the 
statement  of  a  man  who  got  rich  selling 
milk  at  five  cents  a  quart  retail,  and  of  a 
hired  man  who  went  through  college  on 
the  savings  from  $18  per  month.  If  that 
is  true  does  it  not  prove  that  all  farmers 
and  hired  men,  with  present  prices,  ought 

to  be  rich?  J.  R.  s.” 

***** 

That  is  from  a  city  man,  three  genera¬ 
tions  removed  from  the  farm.  It  would 
be  misery  for  him  to  spend  24  hours  in 
the  country.  He  reads  practically  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  daily  paper  and  probably  never 
had  a  single  reasoning  or  analyzing 
thought  in  his  life.  He  is  a  fair  type  of 
the  people  who  are  being  led  in  mental 
chains  by  the  big  interests  and  the  big 
politicians,  and  the  strange  thing  is  that 
they  seem  to  enjoy  the  bondage.  The  way 
such  men  have  been  fooled  and  tied  up 
mentally  is  about  the  cleverest  scheme  that 
has  ever  happened  in  our  history.  Instead 
of  fighting  against  the  forces  which  have 
tied  them  up,  they  have  been  taught  to 
curse  and  sneer  at  the  farmers — the  only 
class  of  people  who  could  unite  with  them 

and  bring  relief. 

***** 

Just  consider  this  man’s  reasoning  and 
you  have  a  good  idea  of  the  way  facts  be¬ 
come  twisted.  We  never  said  any  man 
got  rich  retailing  milk  at  five  cents.  We 
said  a  man  gained  “a  modest  competency” 
—which  was  true.  We  never  said  a  hired 
man  paid  his  way  through  college  out  of 
$18  a  month.  We  said  he  started  at  col¬ 
lege.  The  difference  between  start  and 
finish  is  “wide  and  deep.”  These  things 
happened  40  years  ago.  The  contrast  will 
interest  those  who  were  alive  at  that  time 
and  also  those  who  expect  to  be  alive  40 
years  hence.  It  was  in  Colorado,  in  a 
town  at  that  time  less  than  10  years  re¬ 
moved  from  the  raw  prairie.  It  is  a  good- 
sized  city  now,  but  then  it  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  human  types  gathered  from  all 
over  the  world  and  shaken  up  in  a  bag 
and  dumped  out  on  the  great  American 
desert.  Most  of  these  people  had  little  in 
common  ;  they  were  too  old  to  make  over 
their  habits,  but  they  did  know  that  their 
only  hope  was  to  hang  together  in  some 
way  until  the  town  could  be  nailed  to  the 
landscape.  Years  before  a  company  of 
trappers  and  hunters  had  camped  at  the 
same  spot.  They  had  to  keep  up  their 
group  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  Indians.  So  while  they  had  little  in 
common  they  knew  they  would  be  killed, 
one  by  one,  if  they  separated.  Thus  the 
people  of  this  town  were  hanging  together 
in  the  hope  that  their  children  would 
know  it  as  a  “home  town.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  how  could  five-cent  milk  be  made? 
The  boss  had  a  little  place  of  about  ten 
acres  near  the  fence  which  surrounded 
the  town.  Just  outside  this  fence  the  en¬ 
tire  State  of  Colorado  stretched  away  as 
a  free  pasture!  After  milking,  in  the 
morning,  we  drove  the  cows  out  to  this 
free  pasture  and  •  one  of  us  stayed  by 
them  all  day  as  a  herder,  bringing  them 
back  at  night.  Along  the  bottom  lands 
beside  the  streams  grew  a  sort  of  rough 
prairie  grass.  We  cut  this  in  Summer, 
made  it  into  hay  and  hauled  it  home  into 
big  stacks  beside  the  shed.  This  hay  at 
that  time  was  free.  It  cost  nothing  but 
labor.  Then,  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
farm  was  the  town  grist  mill,  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  wheat  were  ground  each 
year.  There  was  little  or  no  sale  for  bran 
and  shorts.  We  bought  all  we  could  haul 
away  for  about  $8  per  ton.  There  was  a 
herd  of  nearly  100  cattle,  including  young 
stock,  and  a  good  share  of  the  manure  was 
dumped  on  less  than  10  acres,  which  were 
planted  in  fodder  corn.  When  irrigated  it 
grew  about  as  high  as  a  house.  Thus 
pasture  was  free,  hay  cost  only  labor, 
while  wheat  feed  was  next  thing  to  a  gift. 
Compare  that  with  the  overhead  expenses 
on  a  modern  dairy  farm,  and  figure  the 
cost  of  the  milk  ! 

***** 

In  those  days  everyone  was  resigned  to 
the  belief  that  in  order  to  live  a  loyal  and 
legal  life  each  must  eat  at  least  “a  peck  of 
dirt.”  “Sanitary”  milk  had  not  been 
mentioned.  I  doubt  if  there  was  a  milk 
inspector  in  the  entire  State.  We  had 
no  barn — just  a  long,  low  shed.  There 
was  just  room  for  two  rows  of  cows  to 
stand  facing  the  center,  with  a  narrow 
passage  between.  We  even  kept  calves  in 
this  feeding  alley  during  Winter.  There 
was  no  floor  except,  boards  under  the 
cows.  The  manure  was  just  thrown  out 
of  the  windows  back  of  the  cows  and  left  to 
“keep  the  stable  warm.”  The  milk  was 
poured  through  a  tin  strainer  and  a  cloth 
right  into  the  cans.  These  were  put  on 
the  wagon  and  the  milk  was  dipped  out 
from  house  to  house.  No  one  had  heard 
of  a  milk  bottle  except  the  kind  used  by 
babies.  No  one  “inspected”  milk.  Our 
customers  were  inclined  to  shut  their  eyes 
and  swallow  it.  As  for  pasteurizing,  the 
great  Pasteur  had  not  at  that  time  con¬ 
sidered  his  “rizer.”  and  as  for  bacteria, 
no  one  knew  what  they  were.  If  a  dairy¬ 
man  nowadays  could  get  his  feed  for  noth¬ 
ing  and  sell  anything  that  looks  like  milk 
he  could  make  money  at  five  cents  a  quart. 
By  hard  work  and  pinching  the  boss  laid 
aside  some  $5,000.  which  in  those  days 


was  considered  “a  good  stake.”  Of  course  1 
I  know  that  if  we  offered  such  milk  for 
sale  today  we  would  be  arrested  and 
jailed,  yet.  some  of  the  babies  who  lived 
on  that  milk  grew  up  into  fine  men  and 
women ! 

***** 

On  that  farm  I  served  as  herder  part 
of  the  time,  milker  and  milk  peddler.  I 
could  tell  some  strange  stories  of  pioneer 
life.  In  Summer  we  slept  on  top  of  the 
haystack.  In  that  rainless  country  this 
was  the  most  comfortable  place.  In  Win¬ 
ter  we  were  up  at.  4  :30.  We  used  a  hay 
knife  to  cut  off  the  end  of  the  haystack 
and  poled  the  hay  into  the  shed.  During 
cold  weather  and  storms  this  was  a  job 
at  which  I  would  gladly  put  our  city 
friend.  The  bran  and  shorts  were  put 
into  a  barrel,  wet  up  with  water  and  fed 
out  in  the  darkness  to  the  cows — stumbling 
over  the  calves  in  the  feeding  alley.  The 
town  was  a  temperance  colony,  and  quite 
frequently  heavy  drinkers  would  come  to 
sober  up  or  try  to  cure  themselves  of  the 
habit.  At  that  time  many  believed  in 
the  “milk  cure,”  and  on  my  rounds  with 
the  wagon  I  have  often  seen  these  “tanks” 
waiting  for  me.  They  would  buy  a  quart 
of  warm  milk  and  drink  it  all  down.,  in 
the  belief  that  it  cured  their  thirst.  Our 
method  was  to  drive  up  iu  front  of  a 
house  and  ring  a  big  dinner  bell  until 
someone  came  out  for  the  milk.  Ofttimes 
the  door  would  open  a  crack  and  a  pitcher 
f^id  a  hand  would  appear.  The  milkman 
was  expected  to  come  and  pour  the  milk 
into  the  pitcher.  A  nearsighted  milkman 
saw  at  one  house  what  he  thought  was  a  : 
tin  bucket  held  out  through  the  door 
crack.  He  poured  a  pint  of  milk  into  it 
and  there  was  a  terrible  commotion  inside. 
He  found  it  was  a  deaf  man  who  had 
pushed  out  his  ear  trumpet  to  see  what 
the  noise  was  about,  and  the  milk  had  | 
gone  into  the  trumpet ! 

***** 

In  milk-making  today  every  expense, 
from  feed  to  overhead  costs,  will  run  four 
to  eight  times  what  this  dairyman  had  to 
pay.  As  for  the  hired  man  and  education, 
the  difference  between  the  two  periods  D 
about  as  great.  In  that  town  a  hired 
man  was  just  as  good  as  anyone,  because 
human  society  had  not  settled  into  “class¬ 
es.”  The  town  had  not  decided  who  or 
what  were  to  constitute  the  “Upper  Ten” 
or  the  local  “Four  Hundred.”  We  were 
all  candidates  for  it.  There  were  few 
chances  to  spend  money,  and  everyone  had 
come  West,  to  save.  After  about  two 
years’  work  I  had  a  little  less  than  $100. 
With  this  I  was  able  to  get  back  to  Mich¬ 
igan,  buy  a  few  clothes,  pay  entrance  col¬ 
lege  fees  and  my  board  for  at  least  one 
term.  Today  it  would  cost  that  much  to 
travel  alone,  and  the  average  boy  would 
expect  twice  that  amount  for  his  clothing 
outfit.  At  that  time  the  college  boarded 
us  for  a  little  over  $2  per  week !  After 
getting  once  started  we  paid  our  expenses 
through  our  labor.  There  may  be  young 
fellows  who  can  and  do  work  like  that  in 
these  days,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  would  not 
advise  them  to  try  it.  I  am  sure  that  my 
boys  could  not  do  it,  and,  frankly,  I  do 
not  want  them  to.  Such  things  belong 
to  an  olden  time.  The  world  and  its  meth¬ 
ods  have  changed.  While  these  things 
were  possible  years  ago  they  no.  longer 
represent  the  best  way,  and  we  must  real¬ 
ize  it. 

***** 

And  that  is  what  gets  me  when  these 
city  people  undertake  to  talk  about  farm¬ 
ing.  They  take  some  old-time  method  or 
some  incident  of  a  long-forgotten  past  and 
say  it  is  an  exact  fit  for  the  farmer's  con¬ 
dition.  These  folks  would  growl  and  roar 
if  I  told  them  they  ought  to  live  and  work 
as  people  in  New  York  did  40  years  ago. 
Then  mother  and  grandmother  did  their 
own  washing,  and  did  it  well.  Father  and 
grandfather  carried  their  dinner  to  work 
in  a  package  and  brought  home  big  bas¬ 
kets  and  bundles  of  food  and  fuel.  Thus 
they  lived  on  small  incomes  and  saved 
money.  What  a  roar  there  would  be  if 
these  folks  were  forced  back  to  these 
“good  old  times.”  The  women  would  keep 
away  from  the  department  stores  and 
“movies,”  and  do  their  own  washing  and 
ironing  and  cooking!  The  men  would 
work  like  father  did !  Both  men  and 
women  would  be  happier  and  better  for  if 
all  and  would  save  money,  but  there, 
would  be  open  mutiny.  Yet.  these  same 
people  expect  the  farmers  to  measure  their 
needs  and  their  desires  by  the  standard 
of  40  years  ago!  And  the  farmers  are 
simply  not  going  to  do  if.  They  will  pro¬ 
vide  fi\M^ent  milk  when  the  great  army 
of  middlemen  and  grafters  and  health  in¬ 
spectors  permit  them  to  make  five-cent 
milk  at  a  profit  There  is  no  law.  moral, 
legal  or  human,  which  will  compel  farm¬ 
ers  to  produce  food  at  a  loss  except  the 
laws  of  habit,  prejudice  or  ignorance,  and 
we  are  going  to  repeal  these  laws.  Two 
boys  grow  up  together  on  a  farm.  One 
stays  at  home  as  a  farmer.  The  other 
goes  to  the  city  and  prospers.  The  city 
man  strikes  the  boss  for  a  salary  which 
will  enable  him  to  live  and  save  something 
without  the  labor  of  his  wife  and  children. 
It  is  agreed  that  wife  and  children  are  not 
to  be  considered  wage-earners.  The  farm¬ 
er  at  home  finds  that  lie  .cannot  make  a 
living  unless  his  wife  and  the  older  chil¬ 
dren  work  at  the  farm  job  of  producing 
food.  Thus  it  comes  to  be  agreed  by  so¬ 
ciety  that  the  city  brother  must  be  paid 
for  his  labor  .so  that  wife  and  children 
need  not  help  produce,  while  the  country 
brother’s  wife  and  children  must  work 
and  contribute  their  unpaid  labor!  The 
big  problem  of  “reconstruction”  is  to 
equalize  this  division  of  labor  and  its  re¬ 
wards.  h.  w.  c. 
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I  Means  Family  Comfort  1 


A 


9  ,  A 

when  the  foiling  pot  of  Postum  sings  its 
song  of  nealth  and  satisfaction  on  the 
kitchen  stove. 

THE  ORIGINAL 

Postum  Cereal 


led  the  way  to  comfort  for  many  a  family 
of  coffee  drinkers,  for  with  the  coming 
of  Postum,  away  went  the  headaches, 
nervousness,  sleeplessness  and  irritability 
that  so  often  follow  the  the  use  of  coffee. 

You  can  still  buy  that  original  Postum 
from  your  grocer — an  invigorating  drink 
of  rare,  delicious  flavor — a  beverage  that 
is  really  part  of  the  meal,  not  merely 
something  to  drink. 


*< 


There’s  a  Reason” 


|  Two  sizes,  usually  sold  at  15c  and  25c.  | 
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Great  offer  on  the  most  practical  sprayer. 
Not  a  penny  now--and  privilege  of  returning  it 
without  a  cent  to  pay  if  not  satisfied  after  free 
trial.  Nearly  a  year  to  pay  if  you  keep  it. 

Barrel 
Sprayer 

Enables  you 
to  handle 
any  quan¬ 
tity  solution 
from  pail¬ 
ful  to  60 
■alio  ns  at 
wee.  .Has 
double  act-* 
ing  pump.  Throws  even 
stream.  Easy  to  work.  All 
brass  except  mal  .iron  handle 
and  foot  rest.  Heavy  barrel 
plunger.  Brass  ball  valve. 
Strainer  at  bottom  prevents 
clogging.  Stuffing  box  at  top 

Srevents  overflow.  Has  314  ft. 

est  rubber  hose.  One  nozzle 
for  coarse  and  one  for  fine 
spraying,  also  the  famouB 
Bordeaux  Nozzle  for  spraying 
Bordeaux  Mixture  white¬ 
wash,  cold  water  paint,  etc. 
Handles  any  kind  of  spraying. 

Let  It  Pay  For 

It-colf  Don’t  you  put  in 
■  tot;  1 1  time  white  wash¬ 
ing  and  cold  water  painting 
by  hand.  ■  Let  the  Majestic 
Sprayer  do  the  work.  Think 
also  of  the  saving  in  fruit  and 
vegetablesfrom  insects. Spray 
your  cattle  and  hogs,  wash 
your  windows,  floors,  clean 
your  hog  and  poultry  houses, 
automobile,  buggy.  You  will 
wonder  how  you  ever  got 
along  without  it. 

.Send  Coupon 

No  money  now. 
Coupon  bringsthe 
1  Sprayer  complete 
I  (barrel  not  in- 
’  eluded,  any  water 
tight  barrel  will 
“  .do). 


LOOK! 

AT  oy  T  r  actor— 2  5c 

TJERE  is  the  greatest  little  souvenir 
novelty  ever  made  — a  cast-iron  toy 
Avery  Tractor.  Looks  just  like  a  big  Avery. 
Has  rolling  wheels;  finished  in  shining  red 
and  black  enamel  with  gold  striping.  Stands 
about  314  Inches  high,  5  inches  long.  A  dandy- 
toy  for  the  little  oneB— a  beautiful  desk  or  taMo 
ornament  for  the  grown-ups.  Everybody  wants  one. 
Send  2oc  and  list  of  ten  or  moro  names  of — 

First— List  of  those  talking  of  buying  a  tractor  or  separator. 
Second— List  of  threshermen.  Third — List  of  tractor  owners, 
and  wowillsendyountoytractorbyretummail.  Writenames 
and  addresses  corroclly  and  plainly.  We  also  furnish  a 

Tractor  Watch  Foh  for  a  similar  Uat  of  names  and  12  centa, 
coin  or  postage. 

AVERY  COMPANY  KS&agST 


Motor  Farming,  Threshing 
,  and  Road  Building  Machinery 


Has  the  Famous 

BORDEAUX 
NOZZLE 


Trvit30days.  Then  if 
not  the  greatest  sprayer 
you  ever  used,  and  the 
biggest  bargain,  back  it 
comes  and  we  pay  trans¬ 
portation  charges  both 
ways.  If  you  keep  it,  pay 
on  easy  terms  (see  coupon). 
Send  now— only  the  coupon 

FREE  BOOK  g&SSL 

Bargain  Catalog  oi  Uusuliuo 
atoi-s  and  Farm  Equipment. 


Engines,  v  i cam  Separ- 


HARTMAN  CO. 


4019  "1  LaSalle  SL, 
Dept.  1770  Chicago 

-end  the  Majestic  Sprayer  No.  4&3AMAM.  It  not 
sati-lled  after  30  days'  trial.  1  will  return  it  ami  you  pay 
transportation  charges  both  ways.  If  I  keep  it,  will  pnv 
*2.00  sixty  days  after  it  arrives  and  balance  in  60-day 
payment’s  of  $2.00  each  until  price,  is  paid. 


Name 


Address . . . 

Nearest  Shipping  Point . 


1  If  you  figure  on 
doing  any  fencing 
this  spring,  try  ‘Never-Slip*  Knot 
Steel  Wire  Farm  Fence.  Reckoning 
on  the  years  of  service  it  will  give, 
the  cost  will  be  less  than  that  of 
any  fence  you  ever  bought.” 

See  Page  7S1  of  “Your  Bargain  Book." 

A  40- rod  bale  of  4-ft.  "Never-Slip” 
with  wide  spaces  costs  less  than  62l4c  a 
rod.  And  “Never-Slip”  is  made  only  of 
High  Carbon  Open  Hearth  Steel.  Frankly, 
it  is  the  best  fencing  we  can  buy. 

“Your  Bargain  Book”  will  help 
save  your  money.  Order  copy  today. 
It’s  FREE. 

The  Charles  William  Stores 

277  Store*  Building  Now  York  City 


you  I 
lay.  I 

j 


rVhsu  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.'’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Memorial  Trees 

Will  you  offer  suggestions  to  a  patriotic 
society  wishing  to  plant  memorial  shade 
trees,  in  honor  of  our  soldier  dead?  What 
would  you  consider  the  most  suitable  va¬ 
riety  for  this  locality  (Southern  Chautau¬ 
qua  County),  how  large  trees  may  be 
planted,  and  what  suggestions  as  to  their 
care?  G.  E.  M. 

Falconer,  N.  Y. 

Selection  depends  not  only  on  climate 
and  soil,  but  also  on  system  of  planting ; 
whether  a  single  memorial  tree  is  to  be 
set,  or  whether  there  is  to  be  an  avenue 
of  shade  trees.  If  a  single  memorial  tree 
it  should  be  long-lived,  of  noble  growth 
and  preferably  a  variety  uncommon  in 
the  vicinity.  One  unfamiliar  with  your 
environment  cannot  offer  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  advice,  for  there  may  be  local  pe¬ 
culiarities  that  affect  certain  trees.  For 
this  reason  it  will  be  wise  to  .write  to  the 
Forestry  Department  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  for  further  information,  and  also  for 
a  bulletin  on  Arbor  Day  planting.  Large 
trees  are  moved  very  successfully  by  nur¬ 
serymen  and  landscape  gardeners,  but  the 
labor  cost  is  naturally  high.  The  method 
usually  employed  was  described  in  our 
issue  of  March  2,  1918.  page  346.  Young 
trees  of  smaller  size  may  be  planted  at 
less  expense,  and  will  make  rapid  growth 
under  favoring  conditions. 

Among  long-lived  trees  are  the  oaks, 
elms,  hickory,  linden,  tulip,  sycamore, 
white  ash,  etc.  The  chestnut  cannot  be 
considered,  because  of  the  disease  now 
prevalent.  There  is  no  finer  tree  than  the 
American  elm,  Ulmus  Americana,  and  it 
is  so  closely  associated  with  the  heroes  of 
the  American  Revolution  that  it  seems 
especially  suitable  as  a  memorial  tree. 
The  English  elm.  with  smaller  and  more 
regularly  cut  leaves,  and  a  variety  of  it 
called  the  Belgian  elm.  are  equally  desir¬ 
able  :  the  Belgian  elm  is  specially  suited 
for  street  planting.  The  American  white 
oak.  Quercus  alba,  and  the  mossy-eup  or 
bur  oak.  Q.  macrocarpa.  are  both  noble 
trees  of  large  size.  The  bur  oak,  with  its 
deeply  lobed  leaves,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  our  native  trees,  and  its  stately 
growth,  size  and  longevity  would  make  it 
a  noble  memorial.  The  red  oak  is  anothe" 
fine  native  variety.  The  tulip  tree  or 
white  wood  makes  a  beautiful  specimen, 
but  is  rather  difficult  to  transplant  ex¬ 
cept  when  small.  Our  personal  choice  for 
a  memorial  tree  would  be  an  oak  or  an 
elm.  p^ferably  a  native  sort.  The  tree 
should  be  given  protection  when  young,  by 
fencing  or  guard,  so  that  it  cannot  be  in¬ 
jured  by  animals  or  careless  humans,  and 
any  insect  enemies  should  be  properly 
controlled.  It.  is  very  necessary,  in  set¬ 
ting  sue1'  a  tree,  that  a  site  be  chosen 
where  future  sewers,  gas  mains,  electric 
light  and  telephone  poles  will  not  injure 
its  growth  and  longevity. 

The  Onion  Maggot 

Every  year  we  have  dozens  of  questions 
about  killing  the  onion  maggot.  When  the 
insect  once  gets  at  work  the  carbolic  soap 
emulsion  will  answer  if  poured  along  the 
rows.  This  consists  of  one  gallon  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  in  which  has  been  dissolved  one 
pound  of  soap  and  a  pint  of  carbolic  acid. 
Emulsify  by  churning  together  violently. 
Dilute  this  stock  solution  with  30  parts 
water  before  using.  Some  gardeners  use 
sand  soaked  with  kerosene  and  scattered 
along  the  plants.  The  fly  which  lays  the 
eggs  can  often  be  killed  by  using  poisoned 
bait.  This,  according  to  the  Cumberland 
Co..  X.  «T.,  News  Letter,  consists  of  one 
ounce  sodium  arsenate  dissolved  in  one 
gallon  of  boiling  water  to  which  is  added 
one  quart  of  molasses  and  a  handful  of 
finely  chopped  onions.  There  are  three 
methods  of  application  which  have  given 
fairly  good  results.  One  is  to  go  over  the 
field  as  soon  after  planting  as  flies  appear 
and  preferably  within  a  week  and  with  a 
whiskbroom  distribute  the  material  in 
coarse  drops  over  the  surface.  This  meth¬ 
od  must  be  repeated  every  three  or  four 
days  until  danger  is  past.  Another  meth¬ 
od  is  to  use  leek  or  bunch  onion  stalks  as 
a  container  for  the  poison  bait.  By  this 
method  the  stalks  cut  in  two  to  four  inch 
lengths  are  immersed  in  the  prepared  bait 
iu  a  pail  or  barrel.  They  are  then  dis¬ 
tributed  in  handfuls  a  few  feet  apart  over 
the  field,  and  the  little  pile  protected  from 
the  sun  and  rapid  drying  'by  a  shingle  or 
bit  of  board.  The  third  method  is  placing 
the  containers,  such  as  clam  shells  or  tins, 
containing  the  poison,  in  place  of  the 
bunch  of  onion  tops.  These  two  last  meth¬ 
ods  need  not  be  repeated  so  often  as  the 
whisk-broom  method. 


Creosote  Drip  from  Chimney 

The  creosote  drip  in  chimuo\*»  is  caused 
by  keeping  the  draft  in  the  stove  closed 
nearly  all  of  the  time.  We  have  a  tight 
stove  for  wood  only  that  we  can  burn 
with  the  draft  open  a  greater  part  of  the 
time.  Enough  heat  goes  up  the  chimney 
to  warm  it  and  prevent  the  moisture  from 
condensing  in  the  chimney  and  dripping. 
We  have  another  stove  that  we  have  to 
burn  with  the  draft  closed,  will  not  do 
to  open  it  but  two  or  three  minutes  at  a 
time,  therefore  no  heat  goes  up  chimney. 
The  chimney  is  always  cold,  and  if  there 
is  any  moisture  in  the  wood  it  will  con- 
deuse  in  the  chimney  and  drip  down.  If 
the  draft  strikes  the  fire  direct,  or  goes 
up  through  a  grate,  it  will  burn  so 
strongly  that  the  draft  lias  to  be  kept 
closed.  If  the  draft  does  not  go  through 
the  grate  and  there  is  something  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  striking  the  fire  direct,  the 
draft  can  be  kept  opeu  the  greater  part 
of  the  time,  thus  keeping  the  chimney 
warm  and  preventing  the  moisture  from 
coudensing  mrs.  geo.  mcvurdy. 


THERE  is  frequently  a  difference  of  from  $4  to 
$10  per  ton  between  choice  hay  and  hay  that 
grades  No.  3.  It  is  to  your  interest  to  raise  the 
best  grade  of  hay  possible.  You  can  do  this  by 
applying  the  Dain  System  of  air-curing  hay.  This 
requires  only  the  use  of  the  Dain  System  Rake. 

When  the  mower  passes  over  the  field  the  heads 
of  the  hay  fall  back,  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
above.  You  can  follow  the  mower  closely  with  the 
Dain  System  Rake — turn  the  hay  while  the  leaves 
are  still  active,  delivering  it  in  medium-size  wind¬ 
rows  on  clean,  dried-out  stubble.  Raking  against  the 
heads  places  the  bulk  of  the  leaves  on  the  inside 
where  they  cannot  sun-scorch,  and  the  stems  on  the 
outside,  insuring  thorough  evaporation  of  moisture. 


By  adjusting  the  angle  of  the  teeth  the  density  of 
the  windrow  is  controlled,  allowing  free  circulation 
of  air.  And  the  Dain  System  Rake  has  the  widest  range 
of  tooth  adjustment . 

It  is  an  easy  rake  to  operate.  You  can  put  machine 
in  and  out  of  gear,  change  the  angle  of  the  teeth  and 
raise  or  lower  the  raking  head  with  levers  that  are 
accessible  from  the  seat. 

The  Dain  System  Rake  has  unusual  capacity.  This 
is  made  possible  by  the  high  steel  arch  and  an  ex¬ 
clusive  feature — the  inclined  frame,  which  is  highest 
at  the  point  where  the  windrow  is  largest. 

The  Dain  System  Rake  is  enabling  thousands  of  farmers  to 
make  hay  that  grades  high.  Get  this  extra  profit  out  of  your 
hay  land  by  employing  the  Dain  System  of  air-curing  hay 


JOHN  fcDEERE 
DAIN  SYSTEM  L 


Free  Books 

“The  Dain  System  of  Air-Curing 
Hay"— 12  pages  describing  a  simple 
method  that  is  revolutionizing  the 
hay-making  business. 

“Better  Farm  Implements  and  How 
to  Use  Them”— a  big,  156-page  book 
containing  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  also  describing  a  full  line  of  hay¬ 
making  tools,  including: 

Mowers  Hay  Stacker* 

Side-Delivery  Rake*  Hay  Loaders 
Damp  Rakes  Motor  Presses 

Sweep  Rakes  Horse-Power  Presses 

and  practically  every  tool  required  on 
the  farm.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 
Ask  for  package  DR  —  231. 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILL 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 


MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN 
PHOSPHORUS 

WITH  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  COSTING  MORE 
THAN  DOUBLE  THE  USUAL  PRICE,  MAKE 
YOUR  MANURE  GO  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE 
BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

ANALYZING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphi^fe 

IT  SUPPLIES  PHOSPHORUS  AT  A  LOW  COST 

A  few  loads  of  manure,  to  each  of  which  a  bag  of  Barium-Phosphate 
has  been  added,  will  produce  more  Corn  per  acre  thau  three  times  the  amount 
of  manure  used  aloue. 

WHY  NOT  GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL 


We  urge  that  you  order  at  least  a  few  tons  of  this  material  and  give  it 
a  fair  trial. 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  in  New  England.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  at  the  following  prices: 

Carloads,  15  tons  or  more  $21.50  per  ton 

Less  Carloads,  1  ton  or  more  23.50  per  ton 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  book: 

"BA K IT’M-PI lOSPIl ATE  FOR  GENERAL  FARM  CROPS.” 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


Guaranteed  Tires 
Save  You  Money 

Firsts — at  the  price  of  seconds — and  with 
a  3500-mile  guarantee,  though  most  of 
them  go  4000.  Serial  number  of  each 
— and  built  for  real  service. 


Non-skid 

Price 

Grey  Tubes 

30x3 

812.50 

83.00 

30x314 

15.50 

3.50 

32x3  Vi 

18.00 

3.75 

31  \-4 

25.00 

4.30 

32x4 

25.50 

4.75 

33x4 

20.50 

5.00 

34x4 

27.00 

5.25 

84x4  Vi 

35.50 

6.00 

85x4% 

37.50 

6.25 

30x4  Vi 

38.00 

6.50 

35x." 

43.00 

7.00 

37x8 

45.00 

7.50 

Take  2 

per  cent,  off 

for  cash  with 

order. 

lO  per  eent.  deposit  required 

on  nil  C.  O.  I).  orders. 

R.  K.  TIRE  CO. 

837  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WELL  DRr%'sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  Stale  St..  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 


Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8a  6d,  or 
8)6  marks,  or  10)6  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order!"  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribei-s  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser 


OME  one  says  you  cannot  do  big  things  when 
you  are  surrounded  by  small  ones.  That  is  not 
quite  correct.  By  doing  the  small  things  well  you 
lay  the  only  foundation  upon  which  big  things  can 
be  built.  All  big  things  are  combined  small  ones  put 
together  so  they  will  stick. 

* 

THE  prize  offer  for  plans  to  guide  the  Dairymen’s 
League  in  its  future  work  proved  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Many  plans  were  sent,  and  we  found  it  diflieult 
to  decide  which  is  best.  As  stated,  we  have  had  less 
regard  for  literary  merit  than  for  plain,  honest 
sense  and  evident  thought  and  experience.  As  a 
result  we  have  now  obtained  the  best  and  most 
complete  expression  of  League  opinion  that  has  ever 
been  made.  It  comes  from  the  plain  dairymen  who 
are  capable  of  clear  and  high  thinking.  Many  of 
them  had  no  thought  of  winning  any  prize.  They 
wanted  to  give  expression  to  their  thought  and  also, 
as  some  of  them  say,  they  knew  we  wanted  it  for  a 
good  and  useful  purpose.  The  best  thought  is  not 
confined  to  the  prize-winning  essays  or  more  elab¬ 
orate  papers,  but  is  contained  in  the  letters  written 
by  hands  that  milk  the  cows  and  carry  the  burdens 
of  practical  labor.  We  shall  give,  a  little  later,  the 
substance  of  these  strong  and  sensible  letters.  There 
has  never  been  anything  quite  like  them  before,  be¬ 
cause  the  writers  knew  they  were  free  to  say  just 
what  they  thought.  This  they  have  done  soberly 
and  clearly — without  personal  feeling  or  hope  of  any 
special  advantage.  The  sentiment  expressed  is  pro¬ 
nounced  in  favor  of  one  organization.  They  want 
more  direct  influence  of  the  members  on  the  League’s 
policies,  and  they  want  local  control  of  local  plants. 
They  are  all  for  a  wider  development  of  the  city 
wholesale  trade.  The  sentiment  expressed  in  these 
letters  is  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the  plan  of 
taking  over  all  the  receiving  plants  and  assuming 
the  financial  and  business  burdens  proposed  at  Utica. 
It  is  a  fair  inference  from  these  contributions  that 
the  plan  must  be  revised.  Many  of  these  writers 
request  that  any  plan  be  submitted  to  a  fair  refer¬ 
endum  vote  of  all  League  members.  This  corre¬ 
spondence  is  the  best  discussion  of  League  policies 
ever  worked  out.  Never  before  have  the  dairymen 
had  a  good  chance  to  express  themselves  freely  and 
they  have  taken  advantage  of  it.  As  their  opinions 
are  pl’inted  you  will  see  how  clearly  the  practical 
men  understand  what  they  need. 

* 

IT  is  surprising  how  many  readers  write  that  a  doc¬ 
tor  is  needed  in  their  locality.  The  war  seems  to 
have  drained  the  country  doctors  into  the  army,  and 
they  do  not  seem  inclined  to  go  back  to  the  hills — 
where  they  are  needed.  Many  of  these  back  districts 
offer  good  financial  prospects  for  a  capable  doctor, 
and  there  is  a  great  chance  for  social  service.  The 
medical  man  may  prove  the  most  efficient  extension 
worker. 

* 

1  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  for  a  number  of 
years  and  I  know  and  appreciate  what  you  are  doing 
for  the  farmers  and  rural  community  in  general.  Now 
I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  think  it  would  do  any  good  to 
get  a  list  of  signatures  and  forward  to  our  Congressman 
and  Senator,  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  daylight-sav¬ 
ing  law  at  the  extra  session,  or  is  it  too  late? 

New  York.  o.  E.  price. 

E  think  such  statements  and  petitions  are  good 
— though  individual  letters  are  far  better. 
We  have  a  case  now  where  a  man  claims  that  a  big 
petition  recently  sent  him  does  not  represent  the  pri¬ 
vate  opinion  of  the  signers.  If  each  one  had  written 
him  separately  he  would  have  “come  down.”  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  Senators  from  New  York  will  pay 
much  attention  now.  Senator  Calder  fathered  the 
“daylight  saving”  bill  and  is  responsible  for  it.  lie 
says  he  will  not  change.  We  do  not  know  how  Sen¬ 
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ator  Wadsworth  stands.  As  a  rule  he  seems  to  do  as 
as  he  thinks  best.  The  most  effective  work  will  be 
done  by  Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas.  He  is 
openly  and  actively  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  this 
law.  Give  him  the  ammunition  and  let  him  load  the 
gun. 

IT  is  not  necessary  to  urge  our  readers  to  invest 
in  the  next  new  Victory  loan.  From  every  point 
of  view  it  becomes  a  privilege  and  duty  to  buy  the 
new  bonds  to  the  limit  of  economy.  Of  all  the 
securities  issued  by  this  Government  these  Victory 
bonds  are  the  most  valuable.  They  pay  4%  per 
cent  interest  and  are  absolutely  as  sure  and  safe 
as  the  hills.  This  great  nation  (greater  than  ever 
before  through  its  war  record)  stands  back  of  these 
bonds — pledged  to  the  last  dollar- — the  last  grain  of 
wheat — to  redeem  them.  This  is  no  speculative  in¬ 
vestment  to  be  bought  and  sold  later,  but  a  sound 
and  solid  security  in  which  to  put  your  savings 
against  a  time  of  need.  While  all  this  is  time,  the 
financial  argument  is  the  smallest  part  of  it.  The 
Government  needs  this  money  to  complete  its  big 
job.  Your  boy  and  mine  must  be  brought  back  from 
Europe,  paid  off  and  given  either  their  old  jobs  or 
one  just  as  good.  It  was  our  duty  to  help  fight  the 
war  through  and  help  pay  for  the  fighting.  We  all 
understood  that,  and  we  all  rose  to  the  occasion  with 
each  succeeding  loan.  It  is  now  more  than  ever  a 
patriotic  duty  to  complete  the  job  and  pay  for  the 
cleaning  up.  We  do  not  attempt  to  tell  people  what 
they  ought  to  do  as  individuals.  We  are  going  to 
help  this  Victory  loan  to  the  limit  of  our  resources, 
and  we  hope  our  readers  will  do  the  same. 

* 

THERE  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  a  spirit  of 
unrest  prevails  in  many  country  neighborhoods. 
It  has  grown  rapidly  since  the  soldiers  began  to  come 
home.  We  have  reports  of  tenants  and  hired  men 
who  repudiate  their  contracts  and  move  out  of  the 
neighborhood  for  no  apparent  reason  except  that  they 
are  restless.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  question  of 
wages  or  treatment.  Society  is,  for  the  time,  in  a 
ferment,  and  working  people  are  curious  and  ill  at 
ease.  It  is  just  a  desire  to  go  somewhere — to  do 
something  else.  The  soldiers  have  brought  back 
great  stories  of  what  they  have  seen  and  heard,  and 
many  of  those  who  remained  at  home  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  wandering.  The  women  and  girls,  too, 
feel  this  desire  for  something  new.  Many  of  the 
girls  have  been  at  war  work,  and  most  of  the  women 
have  taken  part  in  some  public  activities.  It  has 
been  hard  for  busy  fingers  to  give  up  the  war  knit- 
ling,  and  harder  still  for  busy  minds  to  give  up  the 
war  thinking.  All  this  unrest  and  discontent  makes 
harder  work  for  the  farmei\  for  it  complicates  the 
labor  question  still  more.  In  normal  times,  with 
the  present  business  outlook,  there  ought  to  be  a 
flow  of  labor  back  to  the  farms,  but  with  the  present 
unrest  most  of  our  leports  show  a  harder  labor  prob¬ 
lem  than  ever.  The  same  thing  happened  on  a 
smaller  scale  after  the  Civil  Wai*.  For  a  year  or  two 
there  was  much  wandering  about  on  the  part  of 
working  people.  The  spirit  of  unrest  finally  passed 
away  and  men  settled  down  to  the  real  business  of 
life.  So  it  will  be  in  the  present  case.  There  seems 
to  be  no  way  of  changing  it.  Young  people  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  wander  and  refuse  to  settle  down  until  the 
spirit  of  adventure  leaves  them.  We  do  not  think 
that  in  the  end  they  will  be  much  the  worse  for  it. 

* 

THE  astonishing  figures  printed  on  page  722  show 
what  robbers  some  of  our  common  weeds  really 
are.  Let  us  realize  that  a  big  plant  of  pigweed, 
lamb’s-quarters  or  purslane  will  take  out  of  the  soil 
twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  an  equal  weight  of  clover. 
In  addition  it  sucks  about  twice  as  much  water  from 
the  land.  The  weed  will  grow  under  conditions 
which  would  kill  clover  or  corn.  It  is  a  robber,  and, 
strange  to  say,  many  of  us  help  this  robber  to  get 
away  with  the  spoil.  We  do  that  when  we  burn  the 
weeds.  We  all  know  how  ragweed  or  pigweed  and 
other  leaved  robbers  will  grow  on  land  too  poor  to 
produce  corn.  These  thieves  have  the  power  to  break 
in  and  steal  nitrogen  which  is  locked  away  from 
corn  or  clover.  Having  stolen  it  they  stand  with  the 
goods  in  their  pockets  waiting  for  man  to  come  and 
burn  the  field  over.  That  is  just  what  they  want,  for 
the  burning  drives  the  needed  nitrogen  off  into  the 
air.  When  we  plow  these  weeds  under,  ihstead  of 
burning,  we  make  them  work,  for  the  nitrogen  which 
they  have  stolen  goes  to  feed  useful  plants.  We 
have  seen  orchards  in  which  weeds  were  user]  as  a 
cover  crop  with  some  clover  and  the  results  were 
remarkable.  It  is  said  that  it  “takes  a  thief  to  catch 
a  thief.”  It  surely  takes  a  weed  to  get  nitrogen  out 
of  a  poor  soil,  and  when  it  has  done  this  the  weed 
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should  be  plowed  under  and  made  to  work — not 
burned  to  let  the  nitrogen  escape.  Sheep  and  hogs 
will  eat  many  weeds.  Some  day  these  robbers  will  be 
tamed  and  trained  into  useful  farm  citizens. 

* 

I  enclose  for  your  delectation  an  editorial  clipped 
from  the  “Elmira  Advertiser”  of  March  18.  This  paper 
has  hitherto  manifested  no  understanding  of  the  farmer’s 
problems  or  sympathy  therewith.  It  seems  that  a  first 
ray  of  light  has  penetrated  its  cranium.  The  real  ani¬ 
mus  of  the  change,  I  fear,  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
Democrats  (Mr.  McAdoo)  raised  the  wages  of  the  rail¬ 
road  men  and  others,  thus  supposedly  commandeering  a 
large  labor  vote;  therefore  the  Republicans  will  counter 
by  taking  up  the  cudgel  for  the  farmer  and  pocket  bis 
vote  as  a  matter  of  course !  What  then?  Notwithstand¬ 
ing,  every  way,  whether  in  pretense  or  in  truth,  the 
farmer’s  cause  is  preached;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice, 
yea  ,aud  will  rejoice.  j.  w.  cowan. 

New  York. 

IIE  article  referred  to  repeats  what  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  other  farm  papers  have  been  saying  for 
years  about  the  injustice  of  farm  conditions.  Per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Cowan  does  not  size  the  situation  up  prop¬ 
erly  !  We  agree  with  him  that  “whether  in  pretense 
or  in  truth”  every  sermon  along  this  line  helps.  The 
trouble  is  that  in  the  past  too  many  of  us  have 
thought  more  of  the  preacher  than  of  the  preach¬ 
ment.  The  great  aim  of  political  education  now  is 
to  reverse  that  estimate  of  values. 

* 

WHAT  is  the  matter  with  the  bureau  or  the  bar¬ 
rel  organ  which  is  responsible  for  the  news 
about  the  wheat  crop?  First  we  are  told  that  the 
new  crop  will  reach  over  one  billion  and  a  quarter 
bushels,  with  “conditions”  at  this  time  never  better. 
With  this  statement  comes  the  wail  that  the  nation 
will  have  too  much  wheat  and  that  the  guaranteed 
price  should  be  cut  down !  Now  we  are  told  that  we 
must  all  begin  to  economize  on  eating  wheat  as  the 
starving  people  of  Europe  must  be  fed.  It  makes  us 
think  of  the  farmer  who  received  two  bulletins  in 
one  day.  One  informed  him  that  he  must  cut  the 
corn  and  save  all  the  stalks  for  fodder.  The  other 
told  him  he  must  pick  off  the  ears  and  plow  the 
stalks  under.  Each  bulletin  proved  its  case  by  sci¬ 
entific  figures!  Those  who  are  familiar  with  base¬ 
ball  language  know  what  a  “pinch  hitter”  is.  There 
comes  a  desperate  time  in  the  game.  It  is  the  last 
inning,  with  the  other  side  ahead.  There  are  two 
men  on  bases  and  a  notoriously  poor  batter  in  turn. 
Then  the  manager,  if  he  is  wise,  takes  out  the  poor- 
batter  and  puts  up  the  best  man  he  has  in  the  hope 
that  he  will  smite  the  ball  and  save  the  game!  We 
have  had  enough  fooling  with  this  food  question. 

Put  up  the  farmer  as  a  pinch  hitter. 

* 

IN  the  first  page  article  this  week  Mr.  Hathaway 
has  started  a  great  question.  It  is  really  larger- 
arid  more  compelling  than  the  great  school  question 
which  was  fought  out  last  year.  The  same  men  who 
put  that  school  matter  over  and  who  have  held  the 
Dairymen’s  League  together  may  now  settle  this  dirt 
road  question  if  they  will  take  right  hold  of  it.  Mr. 
Hathaway  says  the  dirt  roads  leading  to  the  hill 
farms  are  a  fright.  They  are  all  of  that  and  more, 
and  largely  so  because  they  are  neglected  and  given 
second  place  to  the  main  roads  where  the  cars  go 
through  the  country.  This  condition  creates  unrest 
among  farmers,  cuts  down  the  price  of  farm  land  and 
discourages  the  very  people  who  ought  to  remain  in 
the  country.  In  fact,  these  miserable  dirt  roads  run¬ 
ning  back  among  the  hills  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  make  young  people  look  across  the  hills  to 
the  smoke  rising  from  the  town.  We  have  now  come 
to  a  time  in  the  farm  development  of  our  Eastern 
States  when  the  improvement  of  these  side  roads  is 
of  greater  importance  than  building  new  main  roads. 
The  time  has  come  when  people  in  the  back  country 
districts  must  make  a  fight  for  better  roads  to  the 
hill  farm.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  organize  and  go  after 
it  as  we  did  last  year  on  the  school  question.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  offers  its  best  services  in  the  battle,  for  we 
are  convinced  that  the  need  is  great. 


Brevities 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  whole  truth  and  the 
truth  with  a  hole  in  it. 

The  highest  analysis  we  can  find  for  any  legume  hay 
is  23  per  cent  of  protein  in  dry  Alfalfa  leaves.  Yet 
some  of  the  dried  weeds  contain  more. 

A  good  boarding-house  keeper  may  satisfy  her  board¬ 
ers  with  “corned  beef  hash  and  a  smile,”  but  a  herd  of 
barn  boarders  will  not  accept  anything  less  than  a  full 
meal. 

As  the  asparagus  pokes  its  nose  above  ground  this 
season  we  are  more  than  ever  inclined  to  urge  every 
farmer  to  plant  a  bed  of  it.  It  is  a  vegetable  far  up  in 
A  as  a  farm  credit. 

We  understand  that  the  Government  threatens  to  ar¬ 
rest  anyone  who  attempts  to  spread  the  report  of  sol¬ 
diers  who  have  come  back  from  the  war  with  both  arms 
and  both  legs  amputated.  Right!  Such  reports  are  not 
true,  and  are  intended  to  do  damage. 
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Prize  Plans 


A  Detailed  League  Plan 

BUILDING  FROM  THE  BOTTOM.— It  seems 
clear  to  all  well-posted  dairymen  that  any  plan 
tending  to  the  marketing  and  manufacturing  of  the 
milk  of  all  the  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
must  he  based  on  co-operation.  It  is  further  clear 
that  the  ownership  and  voting  control  of  any  such 
organization  must  he  vested  absolutely  in  the  mem¬ 
bership.  To  my  mind,  the  true  meaning  and  method 
of  application  of  real  co-operation  is  little  understood 
among  Eastern  dairymen,  and  that  to  insure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  co-operative  organization  among  them  the 
plan  must  begin  at  the  farmers'  end.  and  build  from 
that  foundation  upwards  to  completion.  In  order  to 
insure  the  lasting  confidence  and  interest  of  the 
dairymen  in  the  organization,  the  ownership  and 
management  of  the  local  shipping  stations  and  of  the 
regional  plants  must  he  in  the  hands  of  the  members 
(local)  or  associations  (regional)  supplying  them. 
The  present  League  should  and  must  build  the  new 
organization  from  the  bottom  up,  rather  than  from 
the  top  down,  as  it  seems  to  be  trying  to  do  at  pres¬ 
ent.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticize  the  present  plan 
of  the  League,  but  rather  to  offer  a  plan  of  organi¬ 
zation  that  will  retain  the  good  features  of  the 
League  plan  and  do  away  with  its  faults,  as  I  see 
them. 

THE  BASE  OF  THE  PLAN.— In  general,  the  plan 
is  based  on  the  legislation  passed  by  the  191S  New 
York  State  Legislature,  the  act  being  known  as  Ar¬ 
ticle  13-A  of  the  Membership  Corporation  Law; 
which  act  provides  for  the  organization  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  associations  and  buying  associations, 
to  market  agricultural,  dairy  and  horticultural  pro¬ 
ducts  and  to  buy  all  farm  supplies.  In  conjunction 
with  this  act  the  penal  law  was  amended  to  allow 
collective  bargaining  by  farmers,  without  being  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  anti-trust  laws.  The  plan  that  I  offer 
is  rough.  There  are  some  details  that  need  greater 
minds  than  mine  to  smooth  out  and  fit  in  their  proper 
place;  but  the  plan  seems  to  me  to  be  every  bit  as 
clear  and  finished  as  is  the  plan  offered  by  the 
League.  I  submit  the  plan  below: 

PRELIMINARY  SURVEY, — There  must  first  be  a 
survey  made  of  the  League  territory,  taken  by  the 
present  League,  to  determine: 

(a)  The  number  of  cows  in  each  local  branch  and 
in  the  whole  territory. 

(h)  The  approximate  yearly  production  of  milk 
in  each  local  branch  and  in  the  whole  territory. 

(c)  The  location  of  shipping  stations  needed  for 
the  new  organization,  including  elimination  of  un¬ 
necessary  stations  and  combination  of  local  branches 
where  needed. 

(d)  The  location  and  number  of  regional  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  needed. 

(e)  The  cost  of  the  project  to  each  local  associa¬ 
tion  (shipping  station),  to  each  regional  association 
(manufacturing  plant),  to  central  association. 

LOCAL  ORGANIZATIONS.— Second  will  be  the 
organization  of  local  co-operative  associations  in 
each  local  branch  of  the  League  (or  combined 
branches).  These  associations  are  made  up  of  the 
local  dairymen,  and  are  organized  for  the  following 
purposes : 

(a)  To  own  local  shipping  station. 

(b)  To  become  members  of  a  regional  co-opera¬ 
tive  association  and  own  a  share  in  it. 

(c)  To  raise  money  to  buy  or  build  local  shipping 
station  and 

(d)  To  raise  money  to  pay  for  a  share  in  the 
regional  plant. 

(e)  To  buy  and  sell  farm  produce  and  supplies 
for  its  members.  Third  will  come  the  organization 
of  regional  co-operative  associations  composed  of  the 
local  co-operative  associations  in  its  territory,  for 
the  following  purposes : 

(a)  To  become  members  of  the  central  co-opera¬ 
tive  association. 

(b)  To  control  the  regional  manufacturing  plant 
(owned  by  the  locals). 

(c)  To  co-ordinate  the  buying  and  selling  of 
farm  produce  and  supplies  for  its  members  (locals). 

Fourth  will  come  the  organization  of  a  central  co¬ 
operative  association.  This  will  be  the  executive 
head  of  the  whole  organization.  It  will  direct  the 
shipping  stations  and  regional  manufacturing  plants 
as  to  where  and  how  milk  is  to  he  shipped,  what 
kinds  of  manufactured  products  are  to  he  made.  etc. 
The  control  association  will  be  the  selling  agent  for 
all  milk  and  milk  products  and  will  own  all  brands. 

FINANCING  THE  PROJECT.— So  much  for  the 
general  outline  ef  the  plan.  Now  come  the  details. 
Financing  the  plan  is  hardly  a  detail,  rather  a  major 
project,  hut  I  will  take  it  up  here.  The  money  is  to 
be  raised  by  loans,  on  what  is  known  as  the  revolving 
loan  plan.  Each  local  will  know  from  the  survey 
about  what  it  will  cost  to  own  its  shipping  station 
and  about  what  its  share  in  the  regional  plant  will 
be.  Each  local  may  raise  this  amount  as  it  sees  fit: 
by  requiring  a  loan  from  each  member  on  a  per  cow 
basis  or  by  interesting  local  capital,  or  any  other 
way.  Each  local  will  be  alone  responsible  for  loans 
made  to  it.  Each  local’s  share  in  the  regional  plant 
will  include  a  certain  amount  to  be  used  in  financing 
the  central  association  at  the  start.  So  much  for 
the  general  method  of  raising  the  money  at  the  start. 
Now  for  the  method  of  paying  each  dairyman  for  his 
milk  when  the  organization  is  in  operation. 

RUNNING  EXPENSES.— The  central  association 
will  receive  all  money  for  the  sale  of  milk  and  milk 
products.  Out  of  this  it  will  take  the  amount  needed 
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It  has  been  a  difficult  task  to  decide  among  the  many 
excellent  essays  sent  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered 
for  best  plans  for  the  Dairymen’s  League.  After  much 
thought  and  discussion  the  prizes  have  finally  been 
awarded  as  follows : 

First  Prize  $100,  George  C.  Porter,  Upper  Lisle,  N.  Y.  Second 
du*  m  5’  John  Anderson,  Morrisville,  N.  Y.  Third  Prize  $15, 
P.  H.  Norberg,  Bloomvilie,  N.  Y.  The  first  and  second  prize  articles 
ar®,  ?rlnted  here.  The  third  prize  article  and  other  excellent  papers 
will  be  printed  later. 


for.  its  running  expenses.  It  will  pro-rate  the  re¬ 
mainder  among  the  regional  associations,  according 
to  the  amount  of  milk  or  manufactured  produce  that 
each  regional  or  its  local  members  have  furnished. 
Each  regional  will  take  out  of  this  amount  the  sum 
needed  to  cover  its  running  expenses  and  will  pro¬ 
rate  the  remainder  to  its  local  members  according 
to  the  amount  of  milk  that  each  lias  furnished.  Eacii 
local  will  pro-rate  the  amount  received  among  the 
members  according  to  the  milk  each  has  furnished, 
first  taking  out  of  each  member’s  amount  the  sums 
necessary  to  cover  running  expenses,  interest  on 
loans,  depreciation  on  property  owned  and  each 
member’s  share  of  liquidation  fund  to  pay  off  loans. 
Of  course,  in  making  these  payments,  freight  rates, 
butter-fat,  etc.,  will  be  considered. 

CONTRACTS  AND  MANAGEMENT. — Each  indi¬ 
vidual  member  will  make  a  written  promise  to  the 
central  association  to  give  it  control  of  his  milk 
through  the  local  and  regional  associations.  Each 
individual  dairyman  will  contract  with  his  local 
association  for  the  sale  of  his  milk;  the  local  will 
contract  with  the  regional  and  the  regional  with  the 
central.  The  promise  given  to  the  central  associa¬ 
tion  is  to  prevent  any  local  or  regional  from  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  organization.  The  local  and  re¬ 
gional  associations  are  to  run  their  own  stations  or 
plants,  hire  managers,  etc.  It  is  my  idea  that  the 
directors  of  all  the  organizations  shall  act  as  super¬ 
visors  and  give  the  final  management  into  the  hands 
of  competent  managers.  This  seems  very  important. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES.— The  following  are  some 
of  the  advantages  of  the  plan  that  occur  to  me.  and 
I  give  them  without  comment : 

1.  Leaves  title  to  shipping  stations  in  the  hands 
of  local  associations,  each  their  own  station. 

2.  Leaves  title  to  the  regional  plants  in  the  hands 
of  local  associations — members. 

3.  Keeps  the  financial  interest  of  the  dairymen 
centered  in  homo  property  and  protects  him  in  case 
of  a  failure  of  the  central  association. 

4.  Gives  dairymen  opportunity  to  buy  and  sell 
farm  produce  and  supplies  in  a  co-operative  way. 

5.  Puts  a  premium  on  efficient  management  of 
regional  manufacturing  plants  and  local  shipping 
stations — the  more  efficient  it  is,  the  less  will  be  the 
overhead  costs  and  the  less  will  be  the  assessment 
to  the  members. 

d.  Begins  the  gigantic  task  of  organization  at 
the  bottom  and  builds  up  step  by  step  to  a  complete 
working  organization. 

7.  Gives  a  central  control  of  the  selling  end. 

S.  Gives  a  central  control  of  the  manufacturing 
end. 

9.  Raises  the  money  among  the  farmers  to  start 
with.  (Financial  interest  is  a  lasting  interest  in  any 
undertaking. 

10.  Gives  each  dairyman  the  same  price  for  bis 
milk  (freight,  butter-fat.  etc.,  being  considered)  with 
one  exception.  Any  saving  in  the  overhead  expense 
of  any  local  shipping  station  or  regional  plant  is 
kept  within  such  association,  thus  placing  a  premium 
on  efficient  and  economical  management  all  along 
the  line. 

11.  Gives  each  dairyman  an  individual  contract 
for  the  sale  of  his  milk. 

12.  Keeps  the  control  of  the  whole  organization 
in  the  hands  of  the  dairymen. 

13.  Provides  for  a  survey  of  the  territory  to  be 
covered,  thus  giving  a  definite  basis  to  build  on. 

14.  Gives  each  association  (central,  regional  or 
local)  its  share  of  the  clerical  work  and  gives  each 
association  only  such  work  as  pertains  to  its  own 
members. 

15.  Provides  for  the  payment  of  all  expenses  and 
for  repaying  loans. 

10.  Prevents  the  central  association  from  becom¬ 
ing  too  strong.  gkorge  c.  porter. 


Organized  from  the  Ground  Up 

A  DOUBLE  PLAN. — My  plan  is  a  double  plan. 
The  State  or  National  organization  should  be  a  mem¬ 
bership  organization  in  which  all  stockholders  should 
be  members;  all  other  organizations  should  be  stock 
organizations. 

PRODUCERS  SHOULD  OWN  PLANTS.— To  start 
with,  the  milk  producers  at  every  local  station  must 
organize  to  own  and  finance  and  operate  their  own 
business.  It  should  eousist  of  milk  producers  only. 
They  should  elect  from  their  own  number,  by  ballot, 
five  directors:  one  for  one  year,  two  for  two  years, 
two  for  three  years.  The  term  of  office  should  be 
three  years.  These  in  turn  should  elect  from  their 
own  number  one  president,  one  vice-president  and 
one  secretary- treasure r.  These  five  so  organized 
will  be  the  board  of  directors  for  one  year,  and  will 
reorganize  after  each  annual  election.  The  by-laws 
may  also  contain  an  officers’  recall  clause,  so  as  to 
he  able  to  recall  anyone  who  does  not  attend  to  his 
business.  These  officers  should  be  paid  a  per  diem 
for  all  time  actually  spent  in  the  service  of  the  or¬ 
ganization;  also  all  reasonable  expense. 


DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. — These  directors  should 
have  general  charge  of  the  organization’s  business. 
They  should  hire  a  competent  disinterested  person 
as  manager.  This  manager  should  carry  out  all  de¬ 
tails  of  the  business  under  supervision  of  the  direc¬ 
tors.  He  should  hire  all  help  needed,  receive  and  pay 
out  all  money,  and  have  charge  of  all  books  and  have 
them  kept  in  such  a  manner  that  all  transactions 
will  show  up  to  date.  This  manager  must  be  under 
bonds  and  receive  salary  in  accordance  with  his 
ability  and  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him.  All 
the  local  organizations  should  be  incorporated  by  a 
local  name  into  which  the  name  of  the  head  organi¬ 
zation  is  incorporated,  and  should  be  financially  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other. 

THE  BOOKS  should  he  audited  by  a  licensed  au¬ 
ditor  twice  each  year.  Each  time  after  the  books 
have  been  audited  a  stockholders’  meeting  should  be 
be  called  and.  each  time  the  auditor’s  report  should 
be  published  in  the  organization’s  paper. 

THE  FINANCING  should  be  done  by  sale  of 
shares  in  the  local  plants.  In  this  must  be  included 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  amount  of  stock  required 
of  each  local  to  finance  the  regional.  This  money 
may  be  raised  in  any  manner  to  suit  the  individual 
location,  but  as  it  is  for  mutual  beuefit.  each  stock¬ 
holder  should  take  shares  according  to  the  benefit 
he  will  derive.  The  money  may  be  collected  at  a  set 
per  cent  per  100  lbs.  of  milk  and  cease  as  soon  as  the 
subscribed  amount  shall  have  been  paid.  This  share 
should  be  non-assessable :  that  is  to  say  that  the 
stockholder  should  not  be  liable  beyond  the  amount 
subscribed,  but  in  all  eases  the  subscriber  of  stock  on 
time  basis  should  secure  his  stock  by  interest-bearing 
papers  so  that  the  amount  may  be  realized  for  im¬ 
mediate  use. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  REGIONAL.— The  regional 
plants  should  be  centrally  located.  In  locating  them, 
railroad  connections  and  freight  rates  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  As  many  locals  as  possible  should  unite  in 
a  regional  so  as  to  make  the  first  cost  as -light  as 
possible  on  each-  local.  The  stock  in  Hie  regional 
should  be  held  by  one  member  of  each  local  as 
trustee.  This  trustee  should  be  elected  by  ballot  of 
his  organization,  and  shall  east  the  votes  of  the  en¬ 
tire  number  of  his  local  organization,  in  accordance 
wfth  instruction  that  his  local  organization  may 
give  him.  The  directors  may  be  elected  from  among 
all  of  the  stockholders  within  the  regional  district 
These  directors  shall  be  elected  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  for  the  locals,  and  shall  be  organized  in 
the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  duties  to  the 
regional  plant  as  described  for  the  locals,  and  shall 
receive  pay  in  the  same  manner. 

SELLING  THE  MILK. — The  managers  of  this  re¬ 
gional  may  direct  any  local  manager  to  ship  his  milk 
direct  from  the  locals  to  a  dealer  or  distributing  es¬ 
tablishment  owned  by  this  organization,  whichever 
the  case  may  be.  and  all  surplus  to  be  made  up  to 
whatever  product  that  will  be  th4  best  paying  at  the 
time.  The  proceeds  of  the  whole  to  be  equalized  and 
shall  be  the  basis  of  price  of  milk  per  100  lbs.,  and 
after  the  running  expenses  of  the  regional  plant 
shall  have  been  taken  out  the  balance  shall  be  paid 
over  to  the  locals,  who  shall  take-  out  their  running 
expenses  and  per  cent  for  stock,  and  they  shall  in 
turn  be  paid  to  the  producer.  Payments  should  be 
made  semi-monthly. 

THE  STATE  OR  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
should  be  a  membership  organization  and  should  be 
incorporated  as  such.  To  this  end  every  member 
should  pay  an  entrance  fee.  say  $2  or  $3.  and  the  sec¬ 
retary  should  issue  a  membership  card  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  and  charter  to  every  local  organization.  There 
should  also  be  a  small  annual  membership  fee:  this 
fee  should  pay  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  s  paper.  These  annual  fees  may  be  changed 
at  any  annual  meeting  so  as  to  equal  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  head  organization.  These  fees  should 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  head  officers 
and  all  reasonable  expenses  while  in  service  of  the 
organization,  and  also  the  expenses  of  the  delegates  to 
the  annual  convention.  These  fees  will  be  the  only 
money  that  will  come  into  the  hands  of  the  head  offi¬ 
cers.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual 
convention  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  local 
and  regional  officers,  and  shall  he  elected  from 
amongst  all  the  members  of  the  entire  organization, 
aud  shall  organize  themselves  the  same  as  the  locals. 

DUTIES  OF  HEAD  OFFICERS. — Their  duty  shall 
be  of  an  advisory  nature  and  they  shall  give  their 
time  to  the  organizing  work,  and  to  strengthening 
the  organization,  negotiate  milk  prices,  to  organize 
city  wholesale  branches  for  milk  and  other  farm 
products.  It  should  be  one  of  the  paramount  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  head  officers  to  bring  the  producer  and 
consumer  together  without  profiteering  by  middle¬ 
men. 

OTHER  OO-OP E R AT T V E  WORK.— This  should 
include  all  farm  products  and  supplies — not  milk 
only.  They  should  encourage  organization  of  pur¬ 
chasing  associations  amongst  the  consumers,  also  es¬ 
tablishing  a  wholesale  purchasing  establishment  to 
buy  feed,  fertilizers,  farm  machinery  and  other  farm 
supplies.  The  treasurer  of  the  head  organization 
must  be  under  bonds.  The  feed,  farm  supplies  and 
farm  produce  can  he  handled  by  the  locals  with  very 
little  extra  first  cost  and  extra  expense.  This  or¬ 
ganization  ought  to  be  organized  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  close  the  yawning  chasm  that  for  so  long  has 
swallowed  the  farmer's  profit  and  has  kept  him  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  commercial  class. 

JOHN  ANDERSON. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Housekeeper 

Oil,  Woman,  what  is  the  thing  you^  do, 
and  what  is  the  thing  you  cry? 

Is  your  house  not  warm  and  inclosed  from 
harm,  that  you  thrust  the  curtain 
by? 

And  have  we  not  toiled  to  build  for  you  a 
peace  from  the  winds  outside. 

That  you  seek  to  know  how  the  battles  go 
and  ride  where  the  fighters  ride? 

You  have  taken  my  spindle  away  from 
me,  you  have  taken  away  my  loom, 
You  bid  me  sit  in  the  dust  of  it,  at  peace 
without  cloth  or  broom, 

You  have  shut  me  still  with  a  sleepy  will, 
with  nor  evil  nor  good  to  do, 

While  our  house  the  World  that  we  keep 
for  God  should  be  garnished  and 
swept  anew. 

The  evil  things  that  have  waxed  and 
grown  while  I  sat  with  my  white 
hands  still. 

They  have  meshed  our  World  till  they 
twined  and  curled  through  my  very 
window  sill ; 

Shall  I  sit  and  smile  at  mine  ease  the 
while  that  my  house  is  wrongly 
kept? 

It  is  mine  to  see  that  the  house  of  me  is 
straightened  and  cleansed  and 
swept ! 

My  daughters  strive  for  their  souls  alive, 
harried  and  starved  and  cold — 
Shall  I  bear  it  long,  who  was  swift  and 
strong  in  guarding  them  white  of 
~)lci  ^ 

My  children  cry  in  our  house  the  W  orld, 
neglected  and  hard-opprest — 

Is  my  right  not  then  to  command  all  men 
to  be  still  while  the  children  rest? 

I  who  labored  beside  my  mate  when  the 
work  of  the  World  began, 

The  watch  I  kept  while  my  children 
slept  I  will  keep  today  by  Man : 

I  have  crouched  too  long  by  the  little 
hearths  at  the  bidding  of  Man  my 
mate —  .  __  , , 

I  go  to  kindle  the  Hearth  of  the  M  orld, 
that  Man  has  left  desolate! 

— Margaret  Widdemer. 

in  the  Independent. 

* 

We  are  again  asked  to  repeat  “Best- 
ever  layer  cake,”  a  recipe  that  has  given 
much  satisfaction  to  many  housekeepers. 
Put  into  mixing  bowl  one  cup  flour,  three- 
quarters  cup  sugar,  one  pinch  salt,  one 
level  teaspoon  baking  powder,  mix  well 
dry.  Melt  in  measuring  cup  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  break  into 
this  one  egg  without  beating,  fill  cup 
with  milk,  pour  into  mixing  bowl  and 
beat  well.  Flavor  tQ  taste,  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven.  “Best0  icing  is  made  as 
follows:  Break  the  white  of  an  egg  into 
a  glass  so  that  the  quantity  may  be 
seen ;  add  an  equal  amount  of  water,  stir 
slightly,  turn  into  a  bowl  and  mix  in 
sufficient  powdered  sugar  to  make  it 
right  consistency.  This  icing  will  keep 
for  some  time  in  a  cool  place  if  tightly 
covered. 

e 

A  bulletin  on  “Muscadine  Grape 
Paste”  (Farmers’  Bulletin  1033)  was  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  said  that  this  paste 
may  be  made  from  the  pulp  pomace  left 
after  jelly-making,  and  that  it  forms  a 
nutritious  and  appetizing  confection.  Sug¬ 
gestions  are  given  in  the  bulletin  for 
other  fruit  pastes. 

* 

The  New  York  Bird  and  Tree  Club 
has  inaugurated  a  campaign  to  purchase 
fruit  trees  for  the  devastated  regions  of 
France.  They  plan  to  replant  destroyed 
orchards,  which  will  be  memorials  to 

those  who  were  lost  in  the  war. 

* 

A  new  swindle  was  recently  noted  in 
the  city  papers,  which  may  later  extend 
to  country  districts,  so  it  would  be  well 
to  be  prepared.  Says  the  New  York 
Sun : 

From  the  housewives  of  Brooklyn  yes¬ 
terday  came  a  warning  to  their  Manhat¬ 
tan  sisters  to  be  on  'the  lookout  against 
the  latest  type  of  swindler  that  the  new 
Federal  tax  law  on  pianos,  organs  and 
music  boxes  and  such  like  has  produced. 
The  newest  pest  doesn’t  even  wait  for 
the  law  to  become  effective  on  May  1 
with  respect  to  new  instruments  pur¬ 
chased  after  that  date,  but  has  set  out  to 
sound  $5  notes  on  all  the  old  instruments 
that  he  can  get  to  in  one  day.  The 
modus  operandi  is  thus: 

The  swindler  picks  out  a  likely  look¬ 
ing  apartment  house  and  begins,  at  the 
top  floor  and  works  down.  He  rings  the 
door  bell  and  with  the  necessary  offi¬ 
ciousness  displays  a  tin  badge  inscribed 
“U.  S.  Tax  Collector.”  “Madame.’  lie 
declares  politely,  “I  would  like  to  look  at 
your  piano.”  If  madame  exhibits  any 
reluctance  he  points  significantly  at  the 
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badge.  Madame  has  heard  in  a  vague 
way  of  a  tax  on  luxuries  and  semi-luxu¬ 
ries  like  pianos  and  finally  admits  the 
“collector.” 

“Splendid  instrument,”  remarks  the  af¬ 
fable  visitor  as  he  rubs  his  hand  over  the 
polished  case.  He  lifts  the  cover,  makes 
a  notation  of  the  make  and  number  of  the 
instrument — then  sounds  the  note. 

“Five  dollars,  please,”  he  announces, 
puffing  from  his  pocket  an  official  receipt 
book  and  filling  in  some  figures  and  a 
name.  “Here  is  your,  receipt.  It’s  the 
new  Federal  tax  on  pianos,  you  know, 
he  explains,  reaching  for  his  hat.  “Could 
you  tell  me  if  the  family  in  the  next 
apartment  has  a  piano  or  a  phonograph?” 

Frequently  it  has  been  only  the  family 
next  door,  the  one  that  wishes  there 
wasn’t  a  piano  on  the  block,  that  sees  any 
humor  in  the  “collector's”  visit. 

The  Federal  tax  on  pianos  and  other 
musical  instruments  applies  only  to  such 
instruments  sold  or  leased  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  producer  or  importer  after  May 
1.  The  proposed  State  tax  on  such  in¬ 
struments  has  not  yet  become  a  law. 

One  swindler  operating  in  Brooklyn 
was  reported  yesterday  to  have  collected 
$40  in  one  apartment  house. 


Tennessee  Notes 


Sunday  night :  the  croaking  frogs,  that 
I  fear  will  be  looking  through  glass  win¬ 
dows  in  a  short  time,  the  roaring  winds 
and  now  and  then  a  wild  dash  of  rain, 
form  a  medley  of  outside  noises.  Within 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Skirt.  9662.  Girl’s  Box 

Price  15  cents  for  Coat,  8  to  14  years, 
each.  Price  15  cents. 


the  rustling  of  a  turned  page  now  and 
then,  the  gentle  breathing  of  the  wee 
girlie,  whose  long  day  of  play  has  ended 
in  sleep,  that  blest  repose  of  tired  bodies 
and  tried  minds,  all  go  to  form  the  en¬ 
vironments  of  home.  Home  from  which 
four  of  the  seven  are  gone ;  home  that 
once  seemed  crowded  and  over-full,  but 
now  eeems  empty.  Do  we  ever  reach  the 
stage  where  in  the  lonely  houses  of  dark¬ 
ness  we  will  not  gather  them  all  together 
in  memory,  or  where  the  homesickness  to 
have  them  all  under  the.  roof  tree  does 
not  overcharge  us  at  times?  Blessed 
boon  of  sleep  and  work ! 

And  now  that  Spring  is  here  one’s 
hands  are  full.  The  young  chicks  are 
beginning  to  come  off,  the  oldest  ones 
showing  signs  of  gapes,  so  the  others  will 
have  to  be  removed  to  new  ground.  The 
infection  is  obtained  from  the  soil,  and 
they  are  going  to  be  changed.  Oh,  for 
some  wired-in  runs,  but  it  is  just  coops, 
none  the  best  of  shelters.  And  many’s 
the  uneasy  night  I  spend  for  fear  they 
get  wet,  or  worse  still,  will  be  drowned. 
The  turkey  hens  and  the  crows  seem  to 
be  boon  companions ;  sometimes  I  get  the 
eggs  and  sometimes  the  crows  get  them. 
The  guineas  are  beginning  to  dig  out 
nest  here  and  there,  rq  it  will  not  be 
many  days  before  Mr.  Crow  and  family 
will  fare  fine. 

The  peas  are  peeping  through  the 
ground,  onions  showing  up;  turnips,  let¬ 
tuce,  beets  and  radishes  peeping  out: 
strawberries  in  bloom,  peaches,  pears  and 
plums  all  out.  but  there  is  many  a  slip 
between  the  bloom  in  March  and  the  lips 
in  the  Summer.  Yet  we  live  in  hopes 
and  out  of  our  cans.  Indeed  I  look  just 
as  little  as  I  can  at  all  those  empty 
crocks,  jars,  etc.,  and  think  every  Spring, 
“My  goodness,  I  will  never  on  earth  get 
you  all  filled!”  but  I  do  Just  one  day 
at  a  time ;  that  is  all  we  have  to  live,  and 
if  there  are  too  many  +asks  I  say  there 


will  be  another  day,  or  if  there  will  not 
be,  it  does,  not  matter,  so  let  it  go.  Shift¬ 
less?  Well,  yes,  maybe  so,  but  sometimes 
two  days’  work  done  in  one  day  is  more 
expensive  than  one  day’s  work  done  in 
two  days.  We  used  to  own  a  crippled 
mule.  Give  her  time  and  she  was  a  good 
worker,  strong  and  steady ;  push  her  be¬ 
yond  her  gait  and  she  could  not  get  out 
of  the  stall  next  day,  and  while  I  am  not 
a  mule,  we  are  a  bit  alike  in  some  ways. 

Summer  plans  are  to  raise  chickens, 
sell  eggs,  pick  berries,  can  fruit  (if  there 
is  any),  make  all  the  butters,  jellies, 
pickles,  etc.,  I  can ;  try  to  raise  turkeys, 
and  if  nothing  happens  hire  a  car  and 
take  the  children  to  Johnson  City  and  let 
them  see  a  moving  picture  show.  It  is 
a  treat  for  them  we  have  planned  all 
Winter.  I  have  ordered  the  boys  a  suit 
apiece.  They  are  saving  pennies  and 
dimes  toward  a  new  pair  of  shoes.  When 
the  days  get  longer,  roads  dry,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  complete,  we  are  going.  No 
doubt  to  many  that  sounds  silly,  but  if 
it  was  27  miles  away  and  you  had  never 
been  in  such  a  place,  never  heard  a  brass 
band,  never  seen  a  circus,  it  would  look 
big  to  you.  And  here’s  hoping  that  the 
trip  will  not  end  so  disastrously  as  the 
first  one  I  ever  made  in  a  car. 

We  plan  to  bed  out  the  sweet  potatoes 
next  week.  A  few  rows  of  Irish  potatoes 
are  planted,  and  we  want  to  get  the  main 
crop  planted  sooner  than  we  did  last 
year,  because  for  the  past  two  years  the 
midsummer  drought  has  cut  the  late  pota¬ 
toes  short.  Tobacco  is  going  to  be  tried 
on  the  most  extensive  scale  ever  known 
in  this  section.  I  believe  beans  will  prove 
the  best  investment,  because  so  many  have 
become  disgusted  the  past  year,  and  there 
will  not  be  such  quantities  planted.  Any¬ 
way,  I  would  rather  raise  them  for  home 
use  than  to  buy  them  at  $5  per  bushel. 
We  will  try  both  tobacco  and  beans;  one  I 
has  to  raise  something  to  pay  taxes,  fer¬ 
tilizer  bills,  buy  wire,  grass  seed,  etc. 
They  are  things  one  cannot  patch,  half 
sole,  or  turn  outside  in,  upside  down,  or 
stretch  from  one  year  into  another. 

And  now  just  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  earning  a  bit  of  money  for  our  own 
individual  use.  Do  we  use  it  for  that? 
Not  often.  I  have  braided  a  few  nigs ; 

I  have  no  loom,  and  then  the  braided  rugs 
are  so  easily  made,  using  three,  five, 
seven  or  11  strands.  They  can  be  made 
oblong,  square  or  round,  any  colors ;  the 
more  the  better.  I  dispose  of  them  at 
three  to  five  dollars.  I  have  quilted  sev¬ 
eral  quilts  for  city  folks,  and  I  find  them 
well  pleased  with  the  work.  The  world 
is  full  of  good  people,  and  if  we  try  well 
to  succeed  I  think  we  will.  When  the 
outlook  is  dark,  the  family  purse  empty, 
and  hard  times  just  about  to  win,  I  close 
my  eyes,  draw  a  great  deep  breath,  grit 
wliat  few  teeth  I  have  together,  and  say 
over  and  over.  “I  will,  I  will,  I  will  suc¬ 
ceed.”  And  then  what  my  hands  find  to 
do  I  go  after,  and  I  feel  better.  Try  it. 

MRS.  D.  B.  p. 


Economies  in  House  Decoration 

I  want  to  let  you  know  I  enjoy  The 
R.  N.-Y.  very  much  and  always  look  for 
the  many  helpful  suggestions  which  I  find 
each  week.  I  am  much  interested  in  the 
subject  of  hot  school  lunches,  and  I  am 
doing  all  I  can  to  encourage  them  in  our 
district. 

I  noticed  a  suggestion  on  page  43S  that 
housekeepers  who  wanted  papering  done 
this  Spring  may  feel  inclined  to  wait  until 
prices  on  such  materials  dropped.  I  had 
such  fine  success  with  an  idea  of  my  own 
invention  I  will  just  mention  it,  as  it 
may  perhaps  help  someone  else.  With 
the  money  which  I  earned  selling  crochet 
pocketbooks  at  Christmas  time  I  bought  a 
one-pint  can  of  inside  paint  for  50c,  with 
which  I  put  two  coats  on  the  wood¬ 
work  of  a  small  bedroom.  I  also  bought 
a  half-pint  can  of  rosewood  enamel  for 
30c  which  I  painted  over  an  old-fashioned 
piece  of  furniture  (after  sandpapering  it) 
which  made  an  ideal  window  seat  with  5c 
for  upholsterjng  nails,  using  some  idle 
drawer  pulls  which  I  had. 

I  also  had  enough  of  the  enamel  to  give 
the  cot  bedstead,  stand  and  picture  frames 
as  well  as  the  window  seat  two  coats, 
which  freshened  them  up  to  look  like  new. 
Then  I  papered  the  room  with  wallpaper 
which  I  had  left  from  other  rooms.  (I 
should  avoid  using  any  with  too  bright 


CONSERVO 


Saves  Food,  Fuel,  Time,  Labor 

rnnn:no.  With  Conservo  you  may  can 
14  quart  jars  of  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  or  meat  at  one  time;  and  so  simply! 
No  fussy  machinery  or  valves  to  operate,  no 
makeshift  wash-boiler  method.  But  perfeft, 
government-approved  cold  pack  canning. 
Wonderfully  preserves  all  the  original  food 
flavors  that  so  nourish  and  please. 

Pnolrina*The  8arne  meai  that  would 

VvvIVUlg  require  three  top  burners  and 
an  oven,  can  be  cooked  in  Conservo  over  one 
burner,  at  the  same  time.  Foods  are  cooked  in 
thei r  own  moisture — nature’s  way — retai ni ng 
valuable  health-giving  mineral  salts  and  juices. 

If  you  prefer,  Conservo  can  be  bought 
on  our  Easy  Payment  Plan 


FrCC  Rnnlt  “Secrets  of  Cold 
ITCt;  DOUR  Pack  Canning” 
and  Conservo  cooking  recipes.  Very 
helpful  to  the  busy  housewife.  Sent 
free.  Merely  mention  dealer's  name. 

Toledo  Cooker  Co. 

TOLEDO  Dept.  37  OHIO 
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SELF-LEVELING 


/  /  / 

AUTO  St  A 

CARRIAGE  FINISHES 


You  can  refinish  your  car  yourself  with 
Chi-Namel  with  full  confidence  that  it 
will  be  a  good  job.  You  don’t  require 
special  skill  nor  need  to  dread  “making 
a  muss  of  it.” 

Chi-Namel  is  self-leveling  even  if  rebrushed  5 
minutes  after  applying.  Leaves  no  laps  or  brush 
marks,  drying  smoothly  with  a  tough  surface  re¬ 
sisting  water,  weather,  dust  and  hard  knocks. 

THE  CHI-NAMEL  STORE 
IN  YOUR  LOCALITY 

has  Chi-Namel  finishes  for  every  part  of  the  car— 
for  body,  top,  metal. work,  woodwork. 

Like  Chi-Namel  it  is  always  a  high- 
class  store  noted  for  courteous  service. 

If  not  readily  located  write 

THE  OHIO  VARNI6H  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND,  O. 


Save  Fuel  &  Get  More  Heat! 

Tend  One  Fire  -  not  Several 


Stoves  and  fire  places  are  not  efficient.  They  waste  fuel— 
et  most  of  the  heat  escape  up  the  chimney.  Still  if  your 
house  was  comfortable  last  winter  you  must  have  kept 
several  wasteful  stoves  going.  And  you  had  to  tend  them 
all,  carrying  fuel  and  ashes  through  the  house.  The 

NEW  IDE  A  Pipe  less  Furnace 

"The  One  You’ve  Heard  So  Much  About'* 

is  scientifically  designed  to  make  all  the  heat  useful.  The 
NEW  IDEA  beats  the  whole  house  with  little  more  fuel  than 
needed  for  one  large  stove. 

The  NEW  IDEA  takes  cold  air  from  tbe  bouse  continuously  and  replaces  It  with 
v  arm,  clean,  moitt  air  while  tbe  cellar  stays  as  cool  as  ever.  Easy  to  tend.  Cannot 
eet  out  of  order.  No  pipes — only  one  bole  to  cut. 

Catalocue  unt  *»n  rejutst.  H'rltt  U da}, 

Utica  Heater  Co.,  Box  50,  Utica,  N.  Y, 

Dealert  or  agents  will  find  the  NEW  IDEA 
presents  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  make  money.  IQ.ll 
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colors).  By  using  it  wrong  side  out  I 
bad  a  plain  cream-white  paper,  and,  using 
a  piece  of  border,  I  had  finished  it  com¬ 
plete  at  the  total  cost  of  85c  and  my  own 
work.  With  a  clean  lace  curtain  for  the 
window  and  odd  lengths  of  homemade  car¬ 
pet  sewed  neatly  together  for  the  floor,  I 
have  a  clean,  neat-looking  bedroom,  the 
delight  of  my  daughter. 

I  think  we  each  one  have  many  things 
in  the  house  that  are  idle  now  that  by 
putting  a  new  coat  or  two  of  enamel 
and  giving  a  new  name  will  brighten  the 
home  as  well  as  the  faces  and  hearts  of 
each  member.  M.  o,  G. 


Hardy  Plants  in  the  Green  Mountains 

Part  II. 

The  hardy  herbaceous  plants  to  me  are 
in  two  classes — those  easily  raised  from 
seed  and  those  which  are  not.  Personally 
Iris,  Phlox,  lilies,  peonies,  Funkias,  etc., 
I  would  not  try  to  raise  from  seed  unless 
I  did  it  just  for  fun.  But  Phlox,  Iris 
and  many  lilies  increase  so  fast  one  can 
usually  secure  a  good  variety  by  clubbing 
with  a  friend  and  exchanging.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Iris  and  Iris  pumila  are  perfectly 
hardy  and  the  Japan  Iris  usually  is,  but 
a  protection  of  leaves  is  an  added  insur¬ 
ance.  They  should  be  in  a  bed  a  trifle 
lower  than  its  surroundings,  and  during 
June  and  July  given  copious  waterings. 
Of  lilies  proper  perhaps  few  are  at  their 
best;  the  tiger  lily,  Turk’s  cap,  the  wild 
yellow  or  Canada  lily,  and  white  one  with 
pink  spots  (Speciosuin  rubrum)  are  com¬ 
monest.  But  the  lilies’  cousins,  spider 
lily,  a  blue-flowered  plant,  the  various 
Hemerocallis  or  yellow  day  lilies,  are 
hardy,  and  Hyaeinthus  candicans  and 
Tritoma  belong  in  the  hardy  border,  but  it 
is  safer  to  lift  these  and  keep  them  in  a 
tub  of  dirt  in  the  cellar.  Both  these 


lu  No.  1545  we  illustrate  an  exquisitely  designed  day  slip  for  baby’s  crib,  or  resting 
pillow.  The  embroidery  is  to  be  done  with  the  outline  stitch  in  either  rose  pink  or  liekr 
blue.  The  design  is  on  a  ready-made  slip,  open  and  hemmed  on  each  end  and  of  flue  nualitv 
material.  ^  J 

The  price,  which  iiielu<res  floss  to  complete  embroidery  and  lace  for  trimming  ends  is 
75  cents. 


start  quite  readily  from  seed.  Do  not 
let  the  dirt  become  dry  before  they  ger¬ 
minate.  It  is  best  to  start  them  in  a 
box  six  or  eight  inches  deep  and  let  them 
remain  in  it  the  first  Summer,  store  in 
the  cellar,  and  plant  out  the  second  sea¬ 
son.  They  often  winter  safely  and  per¬ 
haps  always  would  if  given  a  coat  of 
strawy  manure  and  heavy  coat  of  leaves 
or  evergreen  boughs. 

In  the  background  between  the  shrubs 
will  be  those  two  grand  blue  perennials, 
Delphinium  or  larkspur  and  Aconitum  or 
monkshood.  Both  grow  five  feet  or  more 
tall,  but  the  blue  and  white  monkshood 
only  about  three  feet.  Don’t  forget  when 
these  are  in  bloom  to  take  the  little  ones 
to  the  larkspur  and  there  tell  the  story 
of  the  disobedient  little  owls  who  failed 
to  go  home  before  sunrise,  and  hid  in 
the  larkspur,  where  you  can  find  them  to 
this  day,  and  pull  back  the  hood  of  the 
aconite  and  show  them  Adam  and  Eve  in 
a  carriage.  [But  make  them  understand 
they  must  never  put  aconite  leaves  in  the 
mouth,  and  teach  them  that  while  the 
doctor  uses  it.  it  is  too  poisonous  for  little 
folks  to  meddle  with. — Eds.) 

Iiudbeckia  should  ho  in  this  back  row 
but  we  relegated  ours  to  the  back  of  the 
barn ;  ■  it  breaks  down  so  easily  and 
spreads' so.  Giant  knotweed  (Polygonum 
euspidatum)  is  a  tropical  looking  plant 
with  its  bamboo-like  stem,  heart-shaped 
leaves  and  its  abundant  clusters  of  white 
flowers  at.  the  axil  of  each  leaf.  It  grows 
eo  readily  that  it  branches' arid  looks  like 
a  shrub,’  but  it  spreads  by  underground 
stems,  so  it  received  its  walking  ticket 
to  a  moist  rough  corner  where  it  is  well 
fertilized  and  lovelier  than  ever. 

Two  Spiraeas  of  grandmother’s  day  are 
choice  plants  to  us.  the  double  white 
known  locally  as  Lady  of  the  Lake  and 
the  single  pink  as  Queen  of  Flowers.  In 
the  next  row  will  be  plants  two  feet  tall 
or  less,,  white  and  pink  Achillea,  the  first 
sometimes  called  bride’s  buttons,  and  the 
latter  pink  yarrow.  G.vpsophila.  Diceutra 
or  bleeding  heart,  old-fashioned  sweet 
Mary,  Bouncing  Betty  and  Monarda  or 
balni  will  neighbor  with  Yucca.  Trollius 
is  a  beauty  with  its  globe  flowers  of 
golden  wax,  and  as  it  grows  in  a  near 
garden  we  will  add  this.  A  clump  of 
variegated  live-forever  is  always  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  two  plants  given  me.  one  as 
Scotch  fern,  has  a  rosette  of  fern-like 
leaves  and  the  blossoms  stalk  grows  two 
feet  high  with  a  pretty  cluster  of  creamy 
white  flowers.  The  other  was  called  va¬ 
lerian.  but  is  bright  blue  and  usually  in 
bloom  Decoration  Day.  Hardy  plants 
from  seed  to  me  are  especially  interest¬ 
ing.  .one  always  wonders  what  new  gem 
w  ill  be  found. 


ground  cherry,  and  is  grown  for  the  bright 
red  husks  over  its  fruit.  Of  the  low 
growing  perennials  Primula  polyanthus, 
double  Russian  violet  and  lily  of  the 
valley,  all  grow  best  in  partially  shaded 
places,  but  Dianthus  plumarius  (clove 
pink)  and  Dianthus  barbatus  (Sweet 
\\  llharn )  and  forget-me-not  are  well 
grown  from  seed.  The  new'  Sweet 
Williams  are  much  larger  than  the  old 
varieties  and  the  coloring  is  lovely,  while 
the  double  varieties  are  different  if  not 
more  beautiful. 

The  so-called  hardy  pompon  Chrysan¬ 
themums  are  hardy  here,  but  bloom  so 
late  the  buds  are  likely  to  open  imper¬ 
fectly,  so  it  is  better  to  summer  them  in 
a  border  and  lift  into  tubs  in  August,  so 
they  can  be  brought  in  cold  nights. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Simple  Little  Dishes 

Pumpkin  Pudding.  —  Two  cups  of 
stewed  pumpkin,  one  cup  raisins,  one  cup 
sugar,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  two  beaten 
eggs;  save  whites  for  floating.  Add  one 
tablespoon  butter,  spices  to  taste;  mix 
well.  Bake  slowly  for  half  an  hour. 
When  done  add  the  beaten  whites  as  mer¬ 
ingue. 

Apple  Roll. — Chop  fine  two  cups  fresh 
apples;  roll  a  crust  desired  size;  spread 
apples  and  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  bits 
of  butter  and  grated  nutmeg.  Roll  jelly 
roll  style,  lay  in  a  pan,  add  one  cup  of 
water  and  sugar  to  taste;  bake.  Cut  in 
slices  and  serve.  Canned  fruit  may  be 
used  apd  the  roll  baked  in  the  syrup. 

Baked  Sausage. — Scald  two  cups  of 
cornmeal  until  cooked  to  a  thick  mush. 
Add  a  level  tablespoon  of  salt ;  beat  until 
cool  enough  to  handle.  Make  balls  of 
fresh  sausage  the  size  of  an  egg,  cover 
with  a  layer  of  the  mush  one-half  inch 
thick.  Bake  in  an  earthen  dish  for  an 
hour;  brown  in  a  quick  heat;  serve  hot. 

Creamed  Prunes. — Wash  and  soak 
prunes  over  night ;  bring  to  a  slow  boil 
in  water  they  have  soaked  in.  sweeten 
to  taste,  add  one-half  cup  of  nut  meats 
or  chopped  citron.  Thicken  with  two 
tablespoons  cornstarch  moistened  and 
stirred  in  the  syrup. 

Cold  boiled  potatoes,  with  jackets  re¬ 
moved.  rolled  in  chipped  parsley  and  flour, 
wrapped  in  thin  slices  of  po*t»  which  are 
fastened  with  a  toothpick,  bailed  slowly, 
are  a  pleasing  variation.  If  enough  are 
baked  the  gravy  may  be  thickened  and 
served  with  the  potatoes.  Some  prefer 
onion  rolled  with  the  potatoes. 

MRS.  C.  C.  M. 


Two  things  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  1 
starting  perennial  seeds;  they  are  usually  ; 
slower  to  start  than  annuals,  and  never 
allow  the  soil  to  dry  out.  For  us  the 
best  time  to  sow  them  has  proved  to  be  I 
the  latter  part  of  May  or  early  June. 
Some  advocate  later  planting  but  with  us 
the  plants  were  so  small  they  would  be 
less  sure  to  winter.  Of  vines  the  peren¬ 
nial  pea  is  the  only  one  I  have  raised 
from  seed.  This  must  be  soaked  in  warm 
water.  The  first  season  the  vine  is  weak 
but  grows  <  into  rampant  vines  with  age. 
Adlumia  cirrhosa,  lace  vine  or  Alleghany 
vine,  starts  uncertainly ;  some  will  germi¬ 
nate  promptly  and  some  will  wait  a  year. 
As  it  is  a  biennial  this  is  an  advantage. 

J  he  first  year  it  only  grows  a  foot  or 
two,  but  the  second  year,  10  to  15  feet. 

The  perennials  with  daisy-like  blooms 
all  start  quite  readily.  Anthemis.  Shasta 
daisy,  Gaillardia  and  Coreopsis.  The 
Chrysanthemum*  Bridal  Robe,  a  double 
white  variety  blooming  nearlv  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  Campanula,  and  Digitalis  are  all 
biennials  but  the  Digitalis  (foxglove), 
self-sows  and  the  Bridal  Robe  can  be 
started  from  slips.  The  border  carna¬ 
tions  seldom  live  more  than  two  or  three 
years  but  are  lovely.  Hollyhocks,  the 
great  variety  of  all  forms  and  colors  of 
columbine,  Agrostemma  or  mullein  pink. 
Lychnis  or  Loudon  pride,  feverfew,  for¬ 
get-me-not  and  I’latycodon  are  easily 
started  and  well  known. 

The  Iceland  and  Oriental  poppy  should 
be  sown  where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
Iceland  poppy  should  be  treated  as  a  bi¬ 
ennial  but  the  Oriental  lives  almost  for¬ 
ever.  Lobelia  eardinalis,  the  cardinal 
liower,  has  very  fine  seeds  and  needs 
espeenu  care ;  its  color  is  a  glowing  red, 
unlike  any  other  flower,  so  is  worth  the 
extra  trouble. 

.The  Chinese  lantern  plant  belongs  to 
the  family  known  as  husk  tomato  or 


Workers 
350  Watches 


The  Hamilton  Watch  Factory  turns 
out  only  350  watches  per  day  — with  a 
force  of  750  workers. 

There  is  a  moral  here  —  in  this  day 
of  carload  production — that  isn’t  missed 
by  the  man  of  accurate  habit  and 
orderly  mind. 

The  Hamilton  is  probably  the  most 
accurate  watch  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
standard  on  American  Railroads  because 
it  is  carried  by  more  railroad  men  than 
all  other  watches  put  together. 


M. 


Th*  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy  ** 

The  American  Farmer,  like  the  man 
of  affairs  in  any  other  business,  knows 
that  all  watches  are  not  Hamiltons, 
either  in  accuracy  or  in  dependability. 

If  you  are  the  kind  of  a  man  to  whom 
accuracy  in  a  watch  means  something,  then  go 
to  your  jeweler’s,  and  inspect  his  Hamiltons. 
V  ou  can  choose  your  Hamilton  from  a  total 
of  22  models,  ranging  in  price  from  $32  to 
$160.  Hamilton  movements  alone,  $17  ($19.50 
«n  Canada)  and  up 

Send  today  for  " The  Time¬ 
keeper.”  which  tells  the  story 
°u  and  show % 

tho  various  model*  with  price* 


HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY' 
Dept.  69  Lancaster.  Pennsylvania 


Tom 
Thrift 
.Says; 


*T’va  noticed  at 
housecleaning  time 
every  woman  always  needs  a  few 
new  curtains.  They’ll  cost  less 
this  year  than  last,  though,  if  you 
look  in  the  right  place.” 

See  Page  635  of  **Ycur  Bargain  Book”. 

Among  the  many  bargains  shown  on 
this  page,  the  Nottingham  Valance  at 
$1.45  is  exceptional  both  in  attractive¬ 
ness  and  price.  We  doubt  that  this 
curtain  can  be  duplicated  anywhere  at 
so  low  a  figure. 

Using  “Yoar  Bargain  Book”  will  pay  you  biff 
dividend*.  Order  your  copy  today.  It’s  FREE. 


The  Charles  William  Stores 

278  Stacwa  BuUiSnd  New  York  Ci*y 


FAMOUS  HOTEL  BLEND 

COFFEE 

i  °!-Ff.ERENT  FROM  ORDINARY  COFFEES 

In  5-lbs.  Lots  er  Over,  4%  S* 

From  Wholesaler  Direct  I^E  . ,  ' 
Bean  er  Ground  lb. 

We’re  accepting  orders  from  families  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.  Y.  Hotels 
_  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
o  Lbs. DeL  Free  300  Miles.  10  Lbs.  Del.  Free  500  Miles 
tor  cheaper  Coffees  Send  for  Price  List 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 


USED 


MOTORCYCLES 


ALL  MAKES 


Cooking  Worries  Over 
running  Problem  Solved 


Descriptive 
Catalogue  B 


CARL  W.  BUSH  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


THIS  IS  REAL  CHARITY 

We  ask  assistance  in  finding  homes  for  Cath- 
onc  children.  Send  the  name  of  a  Catholic 
family  who  can  offer  a  home  to  a  boy  seven  to 
twelve  years.  We  ask  your  loyal  aid. 

„  placing  out  bureau 

4*7  Broome  Street  NkiY/  YORK 


Vvo 


"Under  Pressure”  steam  cooking  with 
a  National  Cooker  insure*  better  food 
and  a  healthier,  happier  family.  Cook* 
everything  perfectly;  can't  burn.  Save* 
food,  fuel,  time  and  work. 

National  Steam  Pressure  Can  net 
make*  cold  pack  canning  easy.  Any¬ 
body  can  do  it.  Better  canned 
goods  for  home  use.  Good 
money  for  all  surplus  you  can  put  up. 

Home  outfit  $1$.  lOOcana  a  day  capacity. 

Others  up  to  $2000  for  communities  or 
f actories.  Write  f or  f till  information  and 
fine  recipe  book. 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Work* 

815  Spring  St. 

Eau  Claire,Wi*. 


■ALUMINUM 

{COOKER 


Lllu. 
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STEEL 

CANNED 


Whal  Every  Home 
Canner  Should  Have 

One  of  our  H  &  A  HAND  POWKK  DOUBLE 
8KAMKKS.  The  only  adjustable  Hand  Power 
Double  Seainer  built  that  will  seal  all  sizes  of 
sanitary  fruit  and  vegetable  cans.  Write  for  prices 
and  descriptive  matter  to  Dept.  K. 

HENNINGER  &  AYES  MFG.lCO.,  Portland.’Ore. 

BniWers  of  Sleam  Pressure  fanning  Outfits  and  Double  Sean.cs 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas _ 2.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.50 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.50 

Fruit  Kanching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . 32.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . l.go 

Swine  in  America.  Ceirarn .  2.50 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.75 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport _ 3.00 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural New-Yerker.  333  W. 30thSt.,  NewYork 
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Equipment 


Making  Good  Cows 
More  Profitable 

The  extra  quarts  in  the  milk  pail 
are  the  cow’s  response  to  STAR 
Equipment. 

The  arched  STAR  Stall,  the  STAR  Align¬ 
ment  Device,  the  open  STAR  Water  Bowl 
with  the  slanting  valve  lever,  and  other 
STAR  features  make  good  cows  more 
profitable  and  give  you  equipment  that 
is  stronger  in  construction,  better  look¬ 
ing  and  easier  to  install. 

Write  for  tie  New  STAR  Barn  Book 
Ask  for  Free  STAR  Barn  Plans 

STAR  Equipment  includes  Bam  Equip¬ 
ment,  Litter  Carriers,  “Harvester”  Hay 
Tools,  Door  Hangers,  Garage  Equipment 
Coaster  Wagons,  Tank  Heaters  and  other 
farm  specialties.  Everything  needed 
from  floor  to  roof.  Tell  us  how  many 
cows  you  keep  and  we  shall  mail  you 
onr  new  STAB  Barn  Book  Free.  Catalos  T3. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

Complete  Barn  Outfitters 

Harvard,  Ill.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

For  Sale:  3  REGISTERED 
Yearling  ANGUS  BULLS 

I  Queen  Mother,  1  Blackbird,  1  Blackcap.  These 
Bulls  are  the  profitable  kind  and  PRICEO  RIGHT. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPT. 

DELAWARE  COLLEGE  NEWARK,  DELAWARE 

Walgrove  Herd  Shorthorns 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie,  Pa.,  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
nios.-old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville.  N.  Y. 


50  Head  Shetland 

new  price  list.  THE  SHENANG0  POUT  FARMS,  Depl.  0,  Espyvifle.  P». 


Want  Pure  Toggenburg  Doe 

Hornless.  Heavy  milk  strain.  Full  particulars. 

Dr.  Gordon,  -  Cranbury.  N.  J. 


ANGORA  and  MILK  GOATS 

and  PEAFOWLS  FOR  SALE. 

PINE  DELL  PLANTATION.  Williamsburg.  Virginia 


DOGS 

AiredaleT  err  iers 

WANTED 

Young,  grown  or  whole  litter.  Must  be  thorough¬ 
bred.  healthy,  reasonable.  Send  full  particulars 
with  price  to  C.  D.,' Somerville,  N.  J. 

Airedales  and  Collies  ®7a“f * 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  fie.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


Airedale  IPups  For  Sale 

two  months  old;  thoroughbred.  Also  registered  inn  le.  ten 
mos.  old;  female,  six  1110s.  FRANK  I*.  Ml.AI).  Anu-niu.  .\.  I. 


COLLIE  and  SHEPHERD  Puppies 

Males,  females,  and  spayed  females.  Write  for  catalog. 
Mv  prices  are  reasonable.  EDW  IN  A.  SOUDKII.  Telford,  I’-. 

Foxhound  Pups.  Walker  Strain.  Field,  Somers.  Conn. 

' 

Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Waffs 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


SHEEP 


A.  H.  S.  A.  16643 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 

APPLY 

Ophir  Farm  -  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


FS— Reo  Berkshires  and  Chester  White  and  Berkshire 
cross.  8>10  to  8>15  each.  Longfellow  strain. 
Some  very  line  breeding.  Circular  free.  Ready  for 
delivery  first  week  in  April.  Satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  R  W.  WAGNER.  Box  222N,  East  Nortliport.L.  I. 


Registered  Poland  Chinas  HaffTon 

boars  from  dams  tlmr  weigh  to  800.  Pigs,  Sows  and  Boars 
for  Service.  K.  K  O  W  E  X,  I,,  Jit.,  Scottsburg,  Virginia 


Reg.  Duroc-dersey  and  Hampshire  IPigs 

Mar.  farrowed,  S15  each.  One  yearling  Dutch  Belt¬ 
ed  Hull,  Reg.,  S125.  J.  G.  SCHILLING.  Stockbridoe.  Mass. 


CHESHIRES  ?i,e  Quaiitjr  pic 


for  the  Eastern 


trade.  The  ideal  type  from  the  MorningSrde  herd. 
Figs  that  will  please.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa 


O.I.C. 


8-10  wks.  pigs.  Schoolmaster  and  Trade, 
winner  breeding.  Send  for  sale  list 
SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  Slemplils,  N.  Y; 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS  GoodSb?eed^ 

Prices  right.  C.  I.  B  W  AT  Z  E,  K  ml  low  vlllc ,  N.\  . 


For  Sale— Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  uie  tell  you  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 


LargeTypeO.I.C.Male  Pigs 

8  weeks  old.  sired  l>y  Master  Iv.  No.  73190.  They  are  a  fine 
lot.  $16  with  pedigree.  VERNON  It.  I.AFEEK,  Middlesex,  N.Y. 


TAMWORTlfJ HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 


write  or  visit  REYNOLDS  LYIIROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westvlow  Stock  Parrs 

K.  1  Wlnatoii-Snlcni,  N.  C. 


Hampshire*  of  Quality  Jikee^jing 

Eight  weeks  old  pigs  now'  ready.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  back.  M.  0  PHILLIPS  North  East,  Pa. 


For Sale-Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 

Large  type,  good  belts.  Most  profitable  hog  on  earth.  Cir¬ 
cular.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  It.  1,  Oneida,  N.  Y . 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


A  New  Mexico  Jersey 

The  picture  shows  Roehette’s  Princess, 
imported,  an  eight-year-old  cow.  with  rec¬ 
ord  of  17,891  lbs.  milk  and  933  lbs.  butter- 
fat  iu  ope  year. 

-  Roehette’s  Priucess  made  a  strong  race 
for  a  new  Jersey  record  for  butterfat.  In 
one  month  she  produced  308  lbs.  fat. 
Even  though  she  did  not  equal  the  present 
record  of  1,000  lbs.  fat,  her  record  is  a 
remarkable  one,  when  it  is  considered  that 
at  no  time  during  her  test  was  her  owner 
able  to  provide  all  the  necessary  feeds, 
and  that  for  five  months  she  was  without 
I  silage.  Her  latest  record  makes  her  fourth 
in  milk  production  and  tenth  in  fat  pro¬ 


I  would  not  use  iron  siding  sheets  in 
preference  to  boards  on  the  outside  of  the 
studding.  In  fact,  I  would  not  use  the 
studding  at  all,  but  would  rather  use  the 
matched  spruce  as  prepared  especially  for 
the  silo.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
the  inside  surface  of  a  silo,  built  as  you 
have  suggested,  smooth  and  free  from 
edges  that  would  hinder  the  natural  set¬ 
tling  of  the  silage.  If  nails  are  used 
they  are  very  apt  to  rust  and  project  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  catch  the  silage, 
which  eventually  will  spoil. 


Feeding  Brood  Sow 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  proper 
ration  to  feed  a  brood  sow  due  to  farrow 
early  in  May?  I  would  also  like  to  know 
the  ration  to  feed  after  farrowing  and  for 
maintenance  the  remainder  of  the  time. 


Pochette's  Princess  Imported,  a  Jersey  with  a  Fine  Producing  Record 


duction  among  the  leading  cows  of  the 
Jersey  breed.  She  is  owned  by  Mcldrum 
Gray  of  New  Mexico. 


Silo  Construction 

Will  you  criticize  the  following  plans 
for  a  silo,  and  suggest  any  improvements 
which  you  can?  I  am  planning  a  silo  12 
ft.  in  diameter,  4  ft.  below  ground,  1  ft. 
cement  above  ground,  with  30  ft.  wood¬ 
work  on  top.  How  thick  should  the  cement 
wall  be.  and  what  does  it  need  for  rein¬ 
forcement?  Broken  stone  is  not  avail¬ 
able.  but  can  get  gravel  which  is  mixed 
with  varying  amounts  of  rounded  “cob¬ 
bles”  of  all  sizes.  What  per  cent  of  ce¬ 
ment  should  be  mixed  with  this?  What 
means  should  be  provided  for  anchoring 
the  woodwork  to  the  cement?  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  the  sill  of  two  thicknesses 
of  2x4  in  2-ft.  lengths  and  laid  in  a  circle, 
a  2x4  stud  every  12  in.  on  this  and  lined 
with  two  layers  of  %x(i-in.xl2-ft.  spruce 
with  paper  between,  one  layer  of  the  same 
with  the  edges  lapped  on  the  outside. 
Would  it  be  feasible  to  use  painted  iron 
siding  sheets  instead  of  the  boarding  on 
the  outside  of  the  studding?  Will  there 
be  any  serious  difficulty  in  bending  spruce 
strips  to  a  12-ft.  circle?  I  would  very 
much  like,  if  possible,  to  have  a  continu¬ 
ous  door  opening.  If  the  door  posts  are 
4x5.  2  ft.  apart,  with  a  tie-rod  through 
them  every  30  ius.;  how  large  would 
these  rods  need  to  be.  and  would  there  be 
any  danger  of.  the  spring  of  the.  boards 
throwing  it  “out  of  round”  ?  I  could  run 
one  strip  of  the  outside  sheathing  across 
the  opening  iu  front,  of  each  tie-rod.  but 
it  would  be  very  much,  more  convenient 
to  have  the  opening  entirely  clear  of 
boarding.  If  common  eightpenny  nails 
are  used  for  the  lining  will  there  be  any 
danger  of  their  rusting  off?  R.  E.  c. 

The^e,  is  very  little  to  criticize  about 
your  plan  of  a  silo.  There  are  advantages 
in  extending  a  silo  4  ft.  under  ground, 
viz.,  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  in  a  drain 
and  the  liquid  residue  will  be  confined  in 
this  basin  and  will  not  percolate  out 
through  the  lower  doors,  as  prevails  where 
there  is  no  underground  work  planned. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  get  silage  out 
of  the  bottom  of  such  a  silo,  as  it  will 
have  to  be  handled  twice;  that  is.  thrown 
on  the. floor  level  first  and  then  handled 
into  a  truck. 

I  rather  favor  a  silo  that  is  built  flush 
with  the  ground  and  where  the  foundation 
extends  a  foot  or  18  in.  above  the  floor 
surface.  The  foundation  walls  would 
best  be  0  or  S  iu.  thick  and  had  best  be 
reinforced.  The  woodwork  should  be 
anchored  to  the  cement  by  means  of  half- 
inch  bolts  that  would  set  down  into  the 
cement  and  should  be.  anchored  with  the 
large  washers  or  convenient  braces.  They 
should  be  provided  with  taps  so  they  can 
be  bolted  down  tight  to  the  wall.  These 
should  be  placed  at.  intervals  of  24  ins. 


We  have  skim-milk,  bran,  gluten  feed, 
ground  oats,  oilmeal  and  corn,  ground  or 
ou  the  ear.  Cannot  get  clover  or  Alfalfa 
bay  and  will  not  have  skim-milk  in  the 
Winter.  After  June  will  have  rape  and 
clover  hay.  Should  the  feed  be  given  as 
slop  or  a  self-feeder?  What  is  the  proper 
mineral  mixture  to  feed?  What  do  you 
consider  the  best  form  of  house  or  pen 
to  keep  a  sow  in  for  Winter?  j.  o.  E. 

Massacb  usetts. 

A  brood  sow,  due  to  farrow  iu  May,  if 
she  has  had  access  to  a  forage  crop  which 
is  supplemented  with  clover  hay.  would 
do  well  if  she  were  fed  two  pounds  of 
grain  per  day  for  each  100  pounds  of 
live  weight  of  the  following  mixture  : 
Ten  pounds  of  eornmeal  or  hominy  meal, 
four  pounds  of  ground  oats,  two  pounds 
of  middlings  and  one  pound  of  digester 
tankage.  If  you  do  not  have  the  tankage, 
oilmeal  can  be  substituted,  although 
neither  tankage  nor  oilmeal  is  necessary 
where  skim-milk  is  available.  Comment 
could  replace  the  hominy  meal  or,  if  you 
have  it  on  the  ear,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  be  ground  for  use  in  feeding 
mature  animals.  Let  her  have  access  to 
a  limited  amount  of  this  grain  mixture 
until  the  pigs  are  three  or  four  weeks 
old.  when  her  ration  should  bo  increased 
to  all  she  will  clean  up  with  relish  until 
the  pigs  are  done  with  nursing.  I  would 
not  do  away  with  the  self-feeder  until 
the  nursing  pigs  are  three  weeks  old.  yet 
from  this  date  until  the  pigs  are  weaned, 
from  eight,  to  10  weeks  old,  the  self- 
feeder  could  be  used  to  great  advantage. 
The  feeds  for  the  self-feeder  should  not 
bo  mixed,  but  the  cornmeal  should  be 
placed  in  one  hopper,  the  ground  oats  in 
another,  and  the  tankage  or  oilmeal  iu 
another  division,  aud  the  sow  should  be 
given  as  much  skim-milk  as  she  would 
drink  with  relish  twice  daily,  Usually 
five  pounds  of  skim-milk  for  each  pound 
of  grain  consumed  is  a  fair  basis  to  de¬ 
termine.  The  advantage  in  using  the  self- 
feeder  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
young  pigs  will  readily  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  its  use,  the  brood  sow  can  make 
milk  quite  <as  economically  as  with  any 
other  agency  during  her  nursing  period, 
and  the  pigs  will  be  kept  growing  and 
gaining  from  the  very  moment  they  are 
born  .  As  for  the  mineral  mixture,  equal 
parts  of  salt,  sulphur,  bouemeal.  char¬ 
coal  and  air-slaked  lime  will  suffice. 

I  prefer  the  tepee  colony  house,  which 
is  8x8  on  the  ground  and  six  feet  high, 
for  use  as  Winter  quarters  for  a  brood 
sow.  The  house  can  be  partially  covered 
with  cornstalks  or  straw,  or  some  refuse 
material,  which  would  eliminate  drafts 
and,  if  it  is  located  at  some  distance 
from  the  feeding  troughs,  it  will  make 
the  sow  take  regular  exercise.  Where 
brood  sows  are  confined  in  small  pens 
they  are  apt  to  be  unsanitary  and  un¬ 
clean.  and  for  this  reason  the  best  re¬ 
sults  follow  when  the  colony  house  sys¬ 
tem  is  adopted. 
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SHEEP 


FOR 

SALE 


Hampshire  Sheep 

Registered,  pure  breds;  ewes  .$20, 
lambs  $5.  Splendid  stock,  with  heavy 
fleece.  Extraordinary  bargain,  but 
must  sell. 

Manetto  Hill  Farm,  Hicksville,  L.  I. 


L  •** 

SWINE 

1 

Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Sows  coming  in  second  litter  $1  00  each. 
Service  boars  Sired  by  Grand  Champion. 
200  lbs..  $65  each. 

Orders  now  hooked  for  Spring  Utters 
MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


THK  RED  HOG 

JOHN  A.  MacGOVERN,  Supt.. 


FOR  SALE 


Bellmath  Farm  Durocs 

Jersey-Duroc  Pies,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Or¬ 
ders  booked  for  May  and  June  delivery.  Pall 
gilts  ready  to  breed  in  May.  Colonel  and  Defend, 
er  breeding.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON,  Sennett,  New  York 


DUROC JERSEYS 


correct  type  and 
QUALITY  above  all 

Service  boars  and  bred  sows.  Now  booking  orders 
for  Baby  Puroes.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  sale. 
We  also  offer  the  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas.  Start 
your  herds  from  the  finest  and  largest  herds  in  the  east. 

Fairhope  Farms,  Box  R,  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 

DUROC-  JERSEYS 

for  5  to  6  week’s  old  pigs  to  be  shipped  after  April  15th  at 
•  1  8  each,  or  4  for  S50.  Can  furnish  Boar  Pigs  not  akin. 

F.  B.  CRAWFORD  NORTH  EAST.  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

Duroc-Jersey  Herd  Boar 

3  yr*.  old,  Cols’  Pilot  Wonder  and  Orion  breeding 
A  sure  stock  getter.  Price.  $75.  reg. 

F.  D.  CURTISS,  Cloverland  Farm.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Trios  of  DUROC  PIGSbrfe°edring 

Size,  Form,  Color.  Pedigrees  trace  to  King  of  Cols, 
16075  and  Joe  Orion  II.  35527.  Three  Weaned  Pigs, 

S50.  Wolcliester  Farms,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Huron  Di rra  830  pr.  Ped.  free;  recorded.  65c.  extra  each 

Uliroc rigs  pig.  8ER.ENO  WEEKS,  De  Graff,  Ohio 

100  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  100 

6  and  8  weeks-old  PIGS,  *15  each.  $2S  pair;  *40  trio.  Can 
furnish  pair*  or  trios  not  akin.  1.  k.  SCHOf  ELL,  Hiuveltoa.  N.Y. 

SlNNYBIliF,  Durova.  Service  boars  from  our  April  litters.  A 
few  gilts  and  boars  from  our  Fall  litters.  Booking  orders 
front  this  Spring’s  litters.  J.  E.  van  ALSTYNE,  Kinder-book,  K.Y 

Rarr  II  I  P  £P  \U  Pitre  800,1  ready  to  ship.  Also 
ncg,  U.  I,  u.  06  U.  It  ■  nga  older  stock.  Satisfaction  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN,  Trojr,  Brad.  Co.,  Pa 

Reg  0. 1.  G.  and  Chester  White  Pigs 


[ 


BERKSHIRES 


Registered  Berkshires 

Spring  Pigs-  Excellent  individuals 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  prices  reasonable 

ANDERSON  &  BEREK,  Fishkill,  NL_Y. 

Reg.  Berkshire  Boars 

ready  for  service  in  July.  Priced  so  you  can  afford 
to  buy.  Patmooh  Farms.  Hartfieid,  N.  Y. 

Epochal  Berkshire 

Sirring  pigs.  Selected  stock  for  breeders  at  #15 
•ach.  8  weeks  old.  Either  sex.  Also  fall  gilts  and  ser¬ 
vice  boars.  M1DDLEBROOK  FARM,  Allenhurst.  N.  J. 

CatRockFarm  Berkshires 

We  have  a  large  numberof  extra  flue  open  and  brod 
gilts,  due  to  farrow  this  spring  and  early  summer.  Boars 
ready  for  bervice  and  a  large  numberof  boar  and  sow 
pigs,  10  week*  to  three  and  four  months  old.  All  large 
stock  immuned  from  cholera.  CAY  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Moso. 

Registered  Berkshires  5i‘th 

Father  outstanding  son  of  Successor's  I>uko.  10th: 
seven  blues  in  five  showings.  Mothers.  State  Cham¬ 
pion  yearlings,  from  Baron's  Lady  Premier.'Srd.  *20  each 
as  long  as  they  last.  CLIFFSIDE  FARM.  Hemion.  M  use 

Ffr  Sals— REG.  BERKSHIRES 

boar  pig*.  Sired  by  Cliariuer's  Champion.  9th,  No.  242162. 
Price.  *20.  It  FI  I, SOS  T.  PAKKEII.  Wood. took.  I’l.Ur  Co..  N  .  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 


N 


Order  your  8-weeks-old  pigs  now. 

H.  ROYCE,  R  D.  Ho  4  Binghamton.  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Good  breeding. 
Excellent  individuals.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  Smlthville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  Senrice  Boars  For  Sale l  holera 


Reg.  D0I R9II1I C  OBIYIGC  DUUI3  TUI  OdIB  immune. 

The  long.  deep,  smooth  kind,  ready  for  service. 
WOODStlRN  HALL  FASH.  F.W  SI  LCBCK,  Supl.,  N.  0.  Na.  3,  Ncwbur«b.N.Y 

Registered  Berkshire  Pigs 

.--id  gilts  for  sale.  Mbs  Epith  Fmnch,  Westwood.  Mass. 


Thoroughbred  Duroc-Jerseys 

I -ate  Fall  Boar  and  Soto 
Pigs,  bred  bows  to  farrow 
in  May  and  June;  alio 
P  B.-rvice  boara. 

Send  for  drscriptivs 
price*  snd  catalog 

Write  for  valuable  book 
on  Hog  Management,  free. 

ENFIELD  FARMS 

ENFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 


BERKSHIRES 

Stone’s  Berkshires 

Twenty  sows  bred  to  farrow  in 
August. 

They  carry  pigs  by  our  great 
English  boar 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 

We  offer  20  August  and  Sept¬ 
ember  open  sows,  also  10  Fall 
boars  ready  for  service. 

We  have  100  Spring  pigs  sired  by 

Handsome  Robin  3rd  No.  222512 

and 

Superior  of  Slone  Farm  2d  No.  255848 

One  makes  no  mistake  in  buying 
these  pigs  when  two  months  old. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

PROLIFIC 

BERKSHIRES 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow,  20th,  No. 

238095,  and  out  of  our  great,  prolific  brood 
tows.  FALL  PIGS,  both  sexes,  by  the  same 
boar,  and  GILTS  bred  to  Karha  s  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd,  No.  267474.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Correspondence  invited. 

KARHA  FARM 

GEO.  L  BARKER,  Parksvllle, 

Supt.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires 

at  Highwood: 

Our  customers  write  our  ad  vts.  Lei  ter  from 
H,  C.  Swain,  Saco.  Maine  i  "Boar  arrived  this 
morning.  lam  Quite  proud  of  him''  We  have 
many  young  sows  for  sale  out  of  litters  of 
twelve  to  fifteen. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

THORNCROFT 

BERKSHIRES 

Exceptionally  good  March  anti  early  April 
registered  sow  and  boar  pigs  by  Highwood 
Model  71,  out  of  large,  prolific,  well-bred  sows. 
ORDER  NOW.  Price.  $  J5  each  at  6-8  weeks  old. 

J*  R.  THORNDIKE,  Southboro,  Mass. 

Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Next  Public  Sale,  October  25th,  1919 

Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  boars  ready  for 
service  and  30 open  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow. 

No  hogs  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  private  sale. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  HEAVY  HAM  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsand  pigs 

H.  M.  TLRWILLIGER.Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 

A  I  RAM ONT - 

Registered  Berkshires 

We  offer  extra  fine  spring  and  summer  pigs,  both 
sexes,  at  very  attractive  prices.  These  are  mostly  by 
Albamont  Duke,  an  outstanding  son  of  Successors 
Double  208932,  and  out  of  daughters  of  Successors 
Duke  10th.  a  great  prize-winning  son  of  Lord  Pre 
miere  Successor  161500.  Write  for  price  list  and  pedi¬ 
grees.  We  offer  the  1917  first  prize  International 
Shropshire  ram  at  an  attractive  price. 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  tO  High  St.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  gilt*  I  am  offering  are  bred  to  Symbo- 
eei  s  Superb.  254336  and  Duke's  Champion  22d, 
246254.  for  late  March  and  April  farrow  Three  June. 
1918.  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer's  Star  Master, 
No.  165723.  Sow.  Send  for  Historic  pedigrees  ami 
price.  J •  E.  W  ATSO  N,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Reg.  Berkshires 

of  best  breeding.  High  quality  young  boars  and 
spring  pigs.  R.  E.  W  A I  s.  L  e  b  a  n  o  n  N.  J. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

Wo  have  some  excellent  registered  bred  sows  due 
now.  We  are  taking  orders  for  pigs,  $20.00  up. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  nr  money  refunded. 

LOCUST  LOIMJE  LAKY!.  6.  W.  Kuchler,  La  OrangetHI*.  N.  T. 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  the  kiiul  that  will  please  you. 
Every  pig  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Write  for  list. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  -  -  -  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 

Rarlrekirac  to*  breeders.  6  week*  old.  Either 

DC  1  noil  1 1  O 5  sex:  *10  each.  Trios  not  akin. 
©LOVER DALE  FARM.  Charlotte.  N.  Y, 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

I  Mgs  Both  Sexes— High  Ounlltv.  Reasonable  Prices. 

POWELL  CREEK  FARMS'.  Mays  Landing.  N  J 


GUERNSEYS 


Get  Guernseys 

The  value  of  a  pure  bred  sire  lies  in  his  ability  to 
stamp  on  his  offspring  the  greatest  number  of 
desirable  qualities,  and  to  eliminate  undesirable 
characteristics.  The  pure  bred  Guernsey  bull"  lias’ 
demonstrated  his  power  to  increase  milk  and  butter 
fat  production.  Write  a  postal  now  for  “  The  Grade 
Guernsey,"  and  let  us  tell  you  how  the  Guernsey  bull 
can  put  more  dollars  into  your  pocket. 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R  PETERBORO.  N.  H. 


GUERNSEY 
BULL  CALVES 

Herd  sire  is  LANGWATER  RECLUSE, 
Son  of  Langwater  Fashion  who  sired 
Langwater  Phyllis  leading  two-year-old. 

EDGERTON  FARM,  Bennington,  N.  H. 


Chilmark  Farm  Guernseys 

An  exceptionally  fine  seven  months  old 
Bull  Calf  for  sale.  Good  every  way.  Bred 
for  steady  production.  Write  for  full 
information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS.  Supt ,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Our  February  1st  “  Sales  List  ”  of  Registered  bulls  is 
ready  to  be  sent  you  for  the  asking.  List  includes 
15  bulls  of  various  ages.  Priced  reasonable,  as  we 
need  the  room  for  our  spring  calves.  Entire  herd 
has  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  S.  B.  A.  I. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  •  Cohasset,  Mats 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  ont  of  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr,  -  East  Holliston.  Mass. 
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FOR  SALE 

Bellmath  Farm  Guernseys 

Several  Guernsey  Bnlls,  Glenwood  breeding.' 
Two  to  eighteen  months  of  age.  From  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  *ire  and  high  Record  dams. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  prices. 

H.  C.  Crocker  &  Son,  Sennett.  N.Y. 


Twe nty  Grade  Guernseys 

AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  MAY  1st,  1919 

.4  choice  lot  of  j  oungcows.  well  marked,  well  grown 
••ind  sired  from  some  of  the  best  blood  of  the  breed. 
Splendid  individuals  and  an  unusual  value  of  grade 
stock.  Farm  located  on  state  road  running  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo  and  on  the  Hemlock  Branch  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  h.  R.  For  particulars  address 
GILLETTE, 


A-  A. 


R.  D.  2. 


LIMA,  N  Y. 


Reg.  GUERNSEY  BULL 


ELEVEN-MOS. 

OLD 

from  high-producing  popular  blood  lines.  An 
outstanding  individual.  Pries,  $200.  Send 
for  photo  and  Pedigree. 

ALFADALE  FARM,  -  Athens.  New  York 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 
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World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23.518  lbs.  Milk.  1.059  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18,276  lbs.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  I’aJves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cowe  (3  *100 
each.  Females,  *200  each  and  upward.  AY  rite 
for  particulars  and  tell  ue  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM.  -  Narberth,  Pa. 


MULE  TEAM  FOR  SALE 

Extra  Heavy 

Safe  and  gentle.  Well  trained  for  care¬ 
ful  farm  work.  Can  pull  potato  digger 
and  manure  spreader  under  all  condi¬ 
tions. 

Manetto  Hill  Farm,  Hicksville,  L.  I. 


HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED 

Holstein  BullCalves 

from  A.  IJ.  O.  dams 

sired  by  Antrim  Pride  Rag  Apple,  and  a  grandson  of  Rag 
Apple  Korndyke,  8th,  and  Finderae  Pride  Johanna  Rue. 
These  ealvea  are  good  individuals,  well  marked, 
more  white  than  black.  Will  please  any  one; 
priced  low.  Write  for  prices  and  full  descriptions. 


PATM00R  FARMS, 


Hartfieid,  N.  Y. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

HO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  yon 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 

soon. 

tO  Registered  Bull*,  with  a  lot  of  good 
Ineedmg. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  §£&  eidk.^cfnia^N?? 


HOLSTEINS 

X  Holstein  calves,  either  sex, 
$20  to  $25  each,  express 
paid,  in  lots  of  5. 

35  high  grade  cows  and  hei¬ 
fers  fresh  and  close  springer. 

25  registered  cows  and  heifers 
due  in  March. 

1 5  registered  bulks. 

1 5  registered  heifers  bred  to 
freshen  in  Fall  and  ready  to 
breed  at  very  low  prices. 

JOHN  C.  REACAN,  Tully,  N  V. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

From  A.  R.  daughters  of  Gov.  of  the  Cheue,  Malin- 
da  Glenwood.  and  Gov.  of  Stanford.  Prices  right. 

WEBB  FARMS,  -  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  CaIves-$75 

*50.000  B  li  E  E  I)  1  X  C.  Fine  individuals  and  guar- 
an  teed  to  please.  Reg.  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-acre  alfaira  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RlTEXBlltt.il.  1-,-op. _ it,  1,  Oneida,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE— $150  Buys  *  D..11 

Fine,  Well  Grown,  Pure  Bred  I  10lSl61Il  DUll 

1  year  old.  Good  individual,  largely  white,  and  dam 
in  advanced  register.  Price  includes  transfer,  crat¬ 
ing  and  delivery  to  express  Company. 

D.  H.  AMES,  Clarendon  Building,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-SI jy  Holstein  HEIFERS 

three  years  old.  Some  are  in  and  other*  ahont  to 
come  in.  Good  stock.  Apply  JOHN  F.W1LKENS. 
Peekskill,  New  Xprk.  Telephone,  Peeks  kill  21-F-4. 

PUREBRED  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $20  to  $25  each.  P.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  Now  York 

High  Grade  Holstein  Calves  anywii*™:  Sh\v?*te 

for  prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guar- 

anteed.  FRANK  GflMEL  PINE  GROVE  FARM,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wrRiteSfor 

special  offer.  SATES  HOMESTEAD  FaRM,  Chiltenanpo.  N.Y 

Hicrhar  fllaeo  For  S20O.  a  Holstein  bull  calf,  av.  30  lbs. 
lligilOl  U 1453  for  dam  and  sire’s  dam.  Breed  them  bet- 
ter.  Write  for  pedigree.  CLOYEKDaLE  FA I1M,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 


30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  V»il,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

[  71  JERSEYS  “ 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  QTTQ  W,  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y. 

^■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■aa— a— ■ 


fPHE  Jersey  ha*  evar  been 
A  noted  as  the  profit  breed .  But 
these  day*  of  high-priced  feed 
are  making  her  even  more  fam¬ 
ous.  You  must  look  into  thia 
Jersey  matter.  It  will  show  you 
the  difference  between  keeping 
a  cow  and  having  the  cow  keep 
you.  Ask  breeders  for  price* 
and  pedigrees.  Write  us  fo I 
Important  Jersey  facta,  free. 

The  Amerleaa  Jereey  Cattle  Clah 
330 Weal  23rd  St.,  New  fork  City 


ForSale-Reg.G  UERNSE  Y  BULL 

45742,  name  Surprises  Pride  of  Lone  Pine  Farm,  fine 
tractable  animal;  2  years  old;  tuberculin  tested. 
First  remittance  for  $175  takes  him.  Frank 
Freehan,  Supt  Baldwin  Hill  Farm,  Great  Barrington.  Mass. 

Thoroughbred  Guernsey  Bull  For  Sale 

of  the  Glen  wood  breed.  Two  years  old  Mareh3. 1919. 
CLARENCE  HILLMAN,  Marlton,  N,  J. 

Fancy  Bred  Reg.  2i-yr.-old  Gentle  Guernsey  Bull 

for  sale.  -  L.  A.  R1LGOKE,  Angels,  Pa. 

For  Sale— Reg.  Guernsey  Heifer  Calf 

GUERNSEY  BULLSfS*^.  *K 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM.  Smithtowir.  N.Y 

~  AYRSHIRES 


Sophie  Tormentor  Jerseys 

Lead  the  World  for  production  af  the  paU. 

Tf  you  want  to  breed  Jerseys  with  size,  type  produc¬ 
tion  and  prepotency,  write  us  for  literature,  and 
description  of  a  Hood  Farm  Sophie  Tormentor  bull, 
who  has  the  prepotency  to  increase  the  size,  improve 
the  type  and  add  to  the  milk  and  butter  qualities 
of  your  herd  For  prices,  etc. 

HOOD  FARM,  -  Lowell,  Mass 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC  Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

FosterfiekTs  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE— Heifers  served  to  come  in  this  summer, 
and  cAives.  both  sexee.  Write  Charles  G.  Foster, 
r.  0  Bei  173,  Morristown,  Morrie  Co,,  N,  J. 

Fd  Sale-Jersev  Rnll  ®»>'ce’*1  Golden  Brother. 

'  ?  *7  „  "UI1  154787.  Three  Years  Old! 

Sire  Lucky  Farce’s  Brother,  123823.  Dam,  Rachel’s 
Golden  Crony.  312583.  I  W  THOMPSON,  Facteryville!  P» 

For  Sale  Two  Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

one  from  tested  cow  and  both  from  Register  of  Merit 

lire  «EO.  L.  FEHK18  A  SON  ,  Atwater*.  New  York 
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The 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Fattening  Shotes;  Feeding  Calf 

1.  I  have  two  45  to  50  lb.  shotes.  which 
I  wish  to  kill  soon  if  properly  fattened.  I 
have  three  to  five  gallons  of  skim-milk  per 
day  and  some  corn.  Corn  is  $1.50  per  bn. ; 
■oats.  65c;  middlings.  $3  per  cwt.  I  also 
have  about  12  or  15  lbs.  calf  meal  which  I 
would  use  up.  What  does  this  meal  con¬ 
tain  besides  oilmeal  and  middlings,  and 
in  what  proportion?  How  shall  I  feed  to 
get  the  most  gain  in  the  shortest  time  for 
the  least  expense?  I  do  not  care  to  use 
up  all  of  my  corn,  and  the  shotes  will 
eat  only  a  few  nubbins  a  day.  I  give 
them  about  all  the  milk  they  will  drink 
and  then  take  it  away  from  them ;  feed 
three  times  a  day.  2.  Have  a  Holstein 
grade  cow,  fresh  December  S.  As  soon 
as  the  milk  was  fit  to  use  I  took  the  calf 
away  and  fed  him  skim-milk  with  calf 
meal.  I  made  him  weigh  lS5_lbs.  at  five 
weeks,  and  he  brought  $27.75.  Cow  is 
fed  equal  parts  of  bran,  cornmeal.  mid¬ 
dlings  and  oilmeal;  3  lb.  salt  to  100  lbs. 
feed;  Alfalfa  and  Timothy  mixed,  three 
times  a  day ;  beets  with  the  ground  food 
twice  a  day,  after  milking :  grain  feed  at 
the  rate  of  314  lbs.  to  1  lb.  of  milk. 
Water  three  times  a  day.  warmed  if  cold 
weather.  I  have  tried  to  get  Alsike  or 
Red  clover,  but  without  success ;  have  a 
little  bright  fodder  that  T  feed  occasional¬ 
ly.  Can  I  do  anything  to  improve  grain 
ration  or  cheapen  it?  I  have  some  sor¬ 
ghum  that  we  do  not  care  for ;  it  is  not 
first-class,  but  not  sour.  Can  I  use  it? 

Indiana.  H.  n. 

1.  Bran  middlings  at  $3  per  100  lbs.  is 
a  very  expensive  source  of  feed  for  any¬ 
thing  but  young  pigs,  and  it  would  not 
pay  to  include  very  much  of  this  material 
in  your  mixture.  Corn  at  $1.50  per  bu.,  or 
oats  at  65c  per  bu.  would  both  be  far  more 
economical,  and  since  you  have  skim-milk 
to  supplement  these  two  feeds,  you  have  a 
very  useful  mixture  without  them.  You 
can  safely  add  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
calf  meal  to  the  ration,  consisting  of  100 
lbs.  of  corn,  20  lbs.  of  middlings,  40  lbs. 
of  oats,  10  lbs.  of  meal.  While  the  for¬ 
mula  for  this  calf  feed  is  a  proprietary 
one,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  contains  a 
considerable  proportion  of  oatmeal,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  oilmeal.  No  doubt  there  is 
some  blood  meal  included,  but  the  exact 
proportions  naturally  are  known  only  to 
the  manufacturers.  Perhaps  the  reason 
why  your  pigs  are  not  taking  kindly  to 
the  culled  corn  is  because  they  are  sup¬ 
plied  very  generously  with  milk.  Care¬ 
fully  conducted  experiments  suggest  that 
the  greatest  gains  at  the  least  possible 
cost  are  no  doubt  made  when  the  amount 
of  milk  is  limited  to  four  or  five  pounds 
to  each  pound  of  the  grain  consumed.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  use  digester  tankage 
where  you  have  skim-milk,  but  if  you 
wish  to  fatten  these  pigs  and  have  them 
ready  for  slaughter  late  in  March  or  early 
April,  you  must  of  necessity  feed  gener¬ 
ously  with  corn  or  barley,  as  you  cannot 
put  on  flesh  rapidly  with  oats,  middlings 
and  skim-milk. 

Fifty-pound  pigs,  as  you  have  indicated, 
ought  to  gain  nearly  2  lbs.  per  day,  and 
it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  gain  in 
about  this  proportion  if  they  are  to  reach 
a  useful  weight  by  the  time  you  slaughter. 
Feed  the  pigs  all  that  they  will  clean  up 
with  relish,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
make  sure  that  they  get  a  liberal  amount 
of  grain,  rather  than  depend  too  stead¬ 
fastly  upon  the  milk  for  your  gains. 

2.  The  results  that  you  obtained  with 
your  1'oistein  calf  mus*  b"  very  encourag¬ 
ing.  and  the  gains  produced  are  as  much 
as  you  ought  to  expect,  unless  you  were 
feeding  an  increased  amount  of  new  milk. 
As  far  as  the  j.it'ou  f.u  your  cow  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  are  ex¬ 
travagant  in  the  use  of  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings.  With  Alfalfa  hay  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  very  much  bran,  and  the 
brown  middlings  that  one  purchases  now¬ 
adays  are  absolutely  nothing  but  finely 
ground  bran.  If  you  could  secure  some 
buckwheat  middlings  to  replace  both  your 
bran  and  wheat  middlings,  using  a  mix 
ture  of  about  five  parts  of  cornmeal,  two 
parts  of  buckwheat  middlings,  two  parts 
of  oilmeal  or  cottonseed  meal,  your  flow 
of  milk  would  no  doubt  be  increased  and 
the  cost  would  be  a  little  less.  If  you 
have  plenty  of  oats,  the  addition  of  two 
parts  of  ground  oats  would  improve  this 
mixture  and  at  65c  per  bushel  you  could 
well  afford  to  feed  them.  As  far  as  sor¬ 
ghum  molasses  is  concerned,  you  could  di¬ 
lute  this  with  about  five  parts  of  water 


and  sprinkle  this  dilution  over  the  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  and  it  would  very  materially 
add  to  its  palatability  and  feeding  value. 

1  would  not  feed,  however,  more  than 

2  lbs.  such  molasses  per  day.  and  even 
this  amount  must  be  the  result  of  starting 
with  *4  lb.  per  day  and  increasing  the 
amount  gradually  until  the  2-lb.  quantity 
is  reached. 


Developing  Holstein  Heifer 


1.  Will  you  suggest  a  good  grain  ration 
for  my  214 -year  Holstein  heifer,  due  with 
first  calf  about  middle  of  June?  I  feed 
her  common  hay  and  oat  straw,  as  people 
here  told  me  it  was  not  necessary  to  feed 
grain  to  a  heifer,  but  she  is  not  in  very 
good  flesh.  I  also  have  a  nine-months 
heifer  which  did  not  grow  much  through 
the  Winter,  as  her  back  was  covered  with 
grubs.  2.  I  have  a  piece  of  land  which 
was  sod  after  it  was  plowed.  I  had  corn 
the  first  year  and  oat-s  the  second  year 
on  it.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  plant 
potatoes,  or  what  would  be  best  to  plant 
or  seed  on  it?  A.  o. 

Connecticut. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

calves.  It  is  important  that  a  dairy 
heifer  gain  considerably  in  weight  as  soon 
as  she  is  safely  in  calf,  and  if  the  heifer 
in  question  that  is  due  to  freshen  In  June 
is  thin  in  flesh  and  docs  not  present  an 
.attractive  appearance  I  would  begin  to 
feed  her  generously,  using  the  following 
ration :  30  lbs.  hominy,  30  lbs.  ground 

oats,  30  lbs.  wheat  bran  and  30  lbs.  oil¬ 
meal.  I  take  it  that  she  will  not.  weigh 
more  than  700  lbs.  in  her  present  condi¬ 
tion.  This  being  the  fact  she  should  be 
fed  eight  or  10  lbs.  of  grain  daily  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  straw  and  hay  that  is  avail¬ 
able.  The  amount  of  oilmeal  may  appear 
extravagant,  but  if  she  has  had  no  grain 
during  the  Winter  months  and  has  been 
subsisting  entirely  upon  straw  or  hay  it 
is  essential  that  she  be  given  high  protein 
bearing  food  in  order  that  she  may  shed 
her  old  coat  and  assemble  sufficient  flesh 
to  develop  vigor  with  feeding  qualities. 
A  heifer  nine  months  old  should  be  fed 
about  six  pounds  of  the  grain  ratiou  in 
addition  to  as  much  hay  as  she  will  con¬ 
sume. 

2.  Concerning  the  piece  of  laud  that 
you  refer  to.  a  useful  rotation  is  corn, 
oats  and  clover.  It  is  usually  advisable 
to  put  in  the  grass  seed  at  the  same  time 
that  the  oats  are  seeded  in  the  Spring, 
although  Fall  seeding  can  be  done,  yet  it 
is  scarcely  as  dependable.  If  the  ground 
is  in  oat  stubble  at  the  present  time  it 
can  be  fertilized,  plowed,  and  then  planted 
with  potatoes,  or  the  ground  can  be 
plowed  and  put  into  corn.  It  depends 
entirely  upon  the  crops  you  are  in  the 
greatest  need  of  as  to  which  oue  would 
be  best  suited  for  planting  and  seeding 
at  this  time. 


1.  It  is  not  possible  to  grow  and  de¬ 
velop  a  heifer  intended  for  a  milch  cow 
by  feeding  her  only  hay  and  oat  straw. 
It  is  very  necessary  that  she  be  given  a 
grain  ration  in  addition  to  this  roughage 
in  order  that  she  may  properly  develop 
the  calf  and  attain  a  condition  of  flesh 
and  vigor  that  would  enable  her  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  in  abundant  quantity  after  she 


Trouble  with  Sows 

I  have  about  20  sows  farrowing  this 
Spring.  The  pigs  are  born  healthy  and 
strong  and  the  sow  seems  to  have  plenty 
of  milk  when  the  little  ones  arrive,  but 
within  two  or  three  hours  the  sow  does 
not  seem  to  have-  any  milk  at  all.  The 
pigs  are  very  hungry.  Some  of  the  sows 
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gain  their  milk  again  within  a  day  or 
two.  and  with  the  other  sows  the  pigs 
get  weak  and  die.  We  have  been  feeding 
cooked  swill,  collected  from  restaurants 
and  cooked  under  steam  pressure  from  32 
to  15  hours,  and  bran,  hog  meal  and  bar¬ 
ley  flour.  The  sows  are  all  in  good  breed¬ 
ing  condition  and  kept  clean.  There  has 
been  no  disease  in  the  stock,  as  I  have 
340  shotes  from  last  Fall,  and  they  are 
doing  well.  This  is  the  first  Spring  I 
had  this  trouble.  Each  of  the  sows  has 
an  outside  house  and  plenty  of  exercise. 
The  sows,  when  farrowing,  have  good 
appetite  and  no  fever.  I  feed  them  very 
light  a  few  days  before  farrowing  and  the 
first  week  after  farrowing.  c.  .T. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  tin*  milk 
flow  interrupted  immediately  following 
farrowing.  It  occurs  to  me  that  your 
trouble  might  result  from  the  feeding  of 
the  cooked  swill,  and  your  sows  might 
have  been  constipated  as  the  result  of 
feeding  bran  and  coarse  middlings.  I 
would  take  away  the  swill  from  the  brood 
sows  for  a  week  or  10  days  previous  to 
farrowing.  I  would  give  them  a  purge 
of  raw  linseed  oil.  Keep  all  grain  from 
the  sow  for  24  or  36  hours,  and  then 
mechanically  mix  one-half  pint  of  raw 
linseed  oil  with  a  quart  of  skim-milk, 
which  amount  is  sufficient  for  a  sow 
weighing  300  pounds.  If  the  udders  seem 
to  be  hard  and  feverish  I  would  rub  and 
massage  them  well  with  sweet  oil.  1 
would  regularly  put  a  tablespoonful  of 
either  Glauber  or  Epsom  <alts  in  the  feed 
intended  for  the  brood  sows  during  this 
period,  for  it  would  cool  down  the  blood, 
stimulate  digestion,  and  promote  the  flow 
of  milk  as  nothing  else  would  do. 

As  a  grain  mixture  I  would  use  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal.  ground  oats,  wheat 
middlings  and  barley  flour.  Unless  you 
have  been  giving  the  brood  sows  some 
mineral  matter  in  the  way  of  bonemeal 
or  rock  phosphate  or  acid  phosphate,  let 
them  have  access  to  some  Alfalfa  or  clover 
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(JraininW: 
Why  not  Now? 

Silage  and  roughage  used  for 
winter  feeding  are  better  than 
most  pasturage.  The  average 
pasture  is  never  balanced, 
never  uniform  throughout  the 
season— protein  being  the  ele¬ 
ment  most  lacking.  Thousands  of 
dairymen  have  proved  that  this 
shortage  is  perfectly  replaced  by  — 

Purina  Cow  Chow 

Every  1 00  lbs.  of  Cow  Chow  contains  24  lbs. 
of  protein,  85%  of  which  is  digestible.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  balance  the  cow’s  grass 
ration  under  all  conditions  and  obtain  an 
average  of  — 

6  lbs.  more  milk  per  day  per  cow 

— at  an  additional  cost  of  about  6c  per  cow — a  clear 
profit  of  about  10c  per  cow  per  day,  or  over  $3.00 
per  month.  Let  your  own  cows  tell  you  more  about 
it.  Test  it  yourself.  Your  dealer  should  sell  Purina 
Cow  Chow.  If  not,  write  us. 

Purina  Mills, 

Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Prop; 

827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  in  checkerboard  bags  only. 
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liar.  Bran  and  middlings,  while  excellent 
feed  for  brood  sows  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  are  very  apt  to  produce  constipation 
luring  the  time  that  they  are  idle  and 
»vhen  they  spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time 
in  their  nests.  I  like  to  use  some  oilmeal 
or  digester  tankage  just  previous  to  far¬ 
rowing,  for  this  regulates  the  system  and 
makes  sure  that  the  protein  is  in  such 
form  as  is  easily  digested  and  easily 
transferred  into  fluid  essential  for  milk 
production. 


Fence  for  Hog  Pasture 

1.  Will  you  furnish  me  with  dimen¬ 
sions  and  form  of  construction  of  hurdles 
which  may  be  list'd  when  pasturing  hogs 
on  rape,  etc.  ?  2.  IIow  small  a  fodder  cutter 
is  practical  with  two  horses  and  one  cow 
to  feed?  A  TVj  horsepower  engine  would 
be  the  motive  power.  .‘1.  I  find  it  is  the 
custom  here  to  top  and  strip  fodder  and 
then  stack  it.  Stalks  later  cut  for  feed 
or  cut  and  turned  under.  A  few  cut 
and  shock  their  corn,  but  the  first  way 
makes  easier  feeding,  though  it  multiplies 
the  operations.  Very  few  barns  to  stow 
fodder.  If  all  your  fodder  ripens  at  once 
and  you  cannot  get  labor  to  top  and  strip, 
you  lose  the  fodder.  Would  it  not  be 
best  to  shock  it  and  then  as  you  husk 
run  the  fodder  through  the  cutter?  I 
have  no  barn,  but  use  brooder  houses  at 
that  time  of  the  year  to  store  feed,  etc. 

Virginia.  a.  r. 

1.  The  use  of  a  20-inch  woven  wire 
hog  fence,  even  though  only  temporarily 
constructed,  would  give  better  results  and 
would  be  less  expensive  than  hurdles  for 
confining  pigs  to  an  area  of  rape  intended 
for  pasture.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
build  hurdles  that  can  be  moved  conven¬ 
iently  without  making  them  so  heavy  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  handled,  and  when 
completed  they  are  expensive  and  cum¬ 
bersome.  The  26-inch  woven  wire  fence 
can  be  stretched  and  supported  by  stakes 
and  short  posts  and  is  much  more  practi-  i 
cable  than  hurdles. 

2.  In  case  you  keep  only  two  horses  j 
and  one  cow  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  ; 
install  a  very  large  fodder  cutter.  A  ! 
hand  machine  could  be  attached  to  a  half 
horsepower  engine  and  the  results  would 
be  satisfactory.  I  think,  however,  that 
with  a  band  machine  you  could  cut 
enough  for  three  head  of  livestock  with¬ 
out  utilizing  the  motor  power. 

3.  In  certain  sections  of  the  South  it 
is  the  practice  to  strip  the  tops  of  corn¬ 
stalks  and  use  them  as  fodder.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  system  makes  it  possible 
to  secure  clear,  bright  fodder,  and  opens 
up  the  field  so  that  the  standing  corn 
ripens  and  hardens  more  quickly,  and  it. 
is  claimed  that  husking  is  simplified  where 
the  tops  of  the  stalks  have  been  removed. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  practice  is  an 
expensive  one  and  feel  that,  if  a  variety 
of  corn  is  selected  that  will  mature  with¬ 
in  the  district,  there  are  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vantages  in  deferring  the  cutting  until 
the  entire  stalks  can  be  cut  and  placed 
in  the  shock.  Your  plan  is  a  feasible 
one,  and  the  husking  can  be  deferred  un¬ 
til  the  corn  can  complete  its  ripening  in 
the  shock,  and  the  fodder  will  be  quite 
as  palatable  and  equally  as  useful  in  case 
it  was  run  through  the  cutter  as  you 
state. 


Buckwheat  for  Swine  and  Cows 

Is  buckwheat  a  desirable  feed  for  grow¬ 
ing  shotes  and  brood  sows?  I  have  a 
quantity  on  hand,  with  a  small  percentage 
of  oats  mixed  in.  which  spods  sale.  Price 
is  very  low.  and  no  ready  market.  I  am 
feeding  ground  oats  to  shotes  at  present. 
Would  buckwheat  ground  with  the  oats 
make  good  ration,  and  what  proportions, 
or  should  other  grain  be  added?  Is  whole 
buckwheat  desirable  in  grain  ration  for 
cows?  K.  c.  c. 

New  York. 

Ground  buckwheat  is  not  as  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  feeding  swine  as  it  is  for  feeding 
dairy  cattle,  for  instances  are  not  uncom- 
mon  where  the  buckwheat  hulls  have  ! 
caused  more  or  less  irritation  in  the  iu- 
testines  where  the  material  has  been  fed 
in  generous  quantities.  However,  if  you 
have  this  material  on  hand,  and  provided 
it  could  be  ground  fine  enough,  it  could 
be  used  in  feeding  swine  where  it  is  mixed 
with  oats,  cornmeal  and  digester  tankage. 

A  useful  combination  for  shotes  would  be: 
Cornmeal.  200  lbs. ;  ground  buckwheat, 
100  lbs.  ;  ground  oats.  75  lbs.,  and  diges¬ 
ter  tankage,  20  lbs.  For  brood  sows  the 
ration  should  be :  Ground  oats,  200  lbs. ; 
grouifd  buckwheat,  100  lbs.;  cornmeal, 
100  lbs.,  and  digester  tankage.  25  lbs. 
Ground  oats  alone  are  not  well  adapted 
for  feeding  pigw,  and  even  though  it  is  not 
possible  or  practicable  to  buy  the  corn  or 
hominy  meal,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
buckwheat  and  oats,  with  5  per  cent  of 
digester  tankage  added,  could  be  used  to 
advantage  in  feeding  brood  sows. 

Buckwheat  will  serve  its  best  purpose 
in  a  ration  for  dairy  cows,  and  I  would 
use  it  generously  in  the  mixture,  for  it  is 
low  in  price  and  relatively  high  in  feeding 
value.  It  could  safely  constitute  as  much 
as  30  per  cent  of  a  ration  where  oats, 
cornmeal  and  oilmeal  were  the  other  in¬ 
gredients. 


‘"You  were  blackballed,  old  fellow.  Yet 
I  didn’t  think  you  had  an  enemy  in  the 
club  ’’  ‘T  have  my  suspicions,”  said  the 
blackballed  one  darkly.  “My  wife  be¬ 
longs  to  that  club.  We  have  three  chil¬ 
dren  and  somebody  has  got  to  stay  home 
nights.” — Louisville  Courier- Journal* 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

This  simple  milker  will  pay  for  itself 
and  a  profit  beside  in  the  first  year 

An  equipment  of  Hinman  Milkers  that,  with  one  operator,  will  do  the  work 
of  three  men ,  costs  about  the  same  as  the  pay  and  board  of  one  man  for  six 
months !  In  other  words  for  each  man  that  you  can  do  without  you  save  enough 
the  first  year  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  your  Hinman  equipment  plus  an  amount 
equal  to  half  the  man’s  cost,  which  is  extra  profit. 

And  the  Hinman  surely  will  let  you  run  your  dairy  with  less  help.  One 
operator  with  Hinman  Milkers  can  do  the  work  of  three  men  in  the  same 
length  of  time. 

And  the  operator  may  be  a  woman  or  even  a  boy  or  girl . 

It  is  nothing  for  a  girl  to  milk  18  cows  an  hour  with  the  Hinman.  A  quick 
operator  can  milk  30  an  hour.  Think  what  this  means.  More  time  for  you  or 
your  men  to  do  other  work !  The  drudgery  of  milking,  that  used  to  take  so 
long  is  reduced  to  far  quicker,  easier  and  pleasanter  work ! 


HINMAN  MILKER 


The  saving  in  time  is  not  the  only  advantage.  The  simple  Hinman,  with  the  individual 
pump  that  applies  the  suction  to  the  cows’  teats  gradually,  as  the  piston  starts  on  its  outward 
travel,  is  better  for  the  cows  than  hand  milking .  It  milks  uniformly — the  same  a  year  from  now 
as  today  and  the  same  on  the  last  cow  as  the  first.  Does  not  get  tired  or  cross.  It  never  varies. 

It  milks  nervous  and  hard  milkers  the  same  as  easy  and  gentle  milkers.  It  often  changes 
a  nervous,  excitable  cow  into  a  gentle  one,  easy  to  handle.  It  frequently  improves  the  milk  flow. 

It  produces  more  sanitary  milk.  The  milk  does  not  come  in  contact  with  human  hands, 
outside  air,  dirt  or  any  other  contaminating  element.  This  improves  the  bacterial  count 
of  your  milk. 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


In  stock  at  many  convenient  shipping  points 


All  these  facts  have  been  proved  by  the  Hinman  through  ten  years’  experience ,  on  many  of 

the  country’s  most  valuable,  pedigreed  cows. 
Small  dairies  with  6  or  more  cows  and  large 
dairies  keeping  only  the  finest  registered  stock  have 
been  using  Hinman  Milkers  for  years  with  absolute 
success  without  interruption,  with  comfort  to  the 
cows  and  with  a  saving  in  time  and  money  that 
represents  splendid  extra  profit. 

The  Hinman  is  the  leader.  More  Hinman’ s 
are  in  use  than  any  other  milkers.  Merit,  simplicity, 
proven  efficiency  and  the  remarkable  economy 
afforded  by  its  use  are  the  reasons  for  Hinman 
supremacy. 

Low  in  first  cost,  because  of  simplicity  and 
absence  of  extra  mechanical  devices,  low  in 
upkeep  and  operating  costs,  easy  to  install  and  run, 
it  is  essential  equipment  for  any  dairy. 

Adopt  the  Hinman  Milker  in 
your  dairy  and  you  will  always  be 
glad  you  did. 

Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  At 
least  send  for  the  Hinman  Catalog. 

It  will  prove  interesting  reading 
and  enlightening.  A  postal  will 
bring  your  copy. 


Lowest  Cost 

Because  the  Hinman 
is  simple— has  no  sta¬ 
tionary  pump,  vacuum 
tank,  vacuum  gauge, 
relief  valve,  pipe  line 
and  pulsator — its  cost 
is  about  half  that  of 
other  milkers. 
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How  Much  Milk  Are 


You  Realty  Getting  ? 


Weigh  each  cow’s  milk  every  day.  Put  it  right  on  the 
scales— don’t  just  make  a  guess  at  it.  Know  exactly  how 
much  milk  you  are  getting  from  each  cow  in  your  herd. 
Keep  a  written  record  of  their  production  and  weed  out 
the  “boarders”  that  are  a  drag  on  your  profits. 


Seals*  Will  Tell 

The  scales  will  also  tell  you  which 
dairy  feed  helps  your  cows  give 
the  most  milk.  They  will  prove  to 
you  that  that  feed  is— Larro-Feed. 

Larro-Feed  has  increased  the 
milk  flow  of  the  herds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairymen  and  it  will  in¬ 
crease  the  milk  flow  of  yours. 


Larro  Gives  More  Milk 

There  is  no  doubt  about  this— it 
is  a  fact.  Larro-Feed  will  %ive  you 
more  milk  and  healthier  cows. 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our 
word  for  it,  or  even  the  word  of 
Larro-Feed  users.  All  we  ask  is 
that  you  give  Larro-Feed,  itself, 
a  chance  to  prove  its  merit. 


Larro-Feed  is  the  best  feed  I  have 
ever  used  to  make  cows  awe  milk .  / 
have  one  old  cou)  u)ith  not  many 
teeth  aiding  SO  lbs.  a  day. 

John  N.  McClare, 

i" Quarry ville.  Pa. 


/  consider  Larro-Feed  indispensa¬ 
ble.  Cows’  appetite  for  it  is  as  keen 
when  they  are  being  tested  and 
heavily  fed  as  when  they  get  only  a 
small  feed  a  day.  R.  H.  Hilton, 

,  - - —  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


The  Larro  Guarrantee  Try  Larro-Feed  and  See 

Unless  Larro-Feed  shows  proof-by  the  Make  this  test  right  away -now!  Order 

gcale-testor  by  any  other  test  you  prefer  a  supply  of  Larro-Feed  from  your  local 
hat  it  gets  youmoremilkthananyother  dealer  today.  See  for  yourself  that  Larro- 

ration  you  have  ever  used,  your  trial  sup-  Feed  will  get  you  more  milk,  healthier 

olv  of  it  will  not  cost  you  a  penny.  That’s  cows  and  bigger  profits..  If  you  do  not 

the  Larro  guarantee!  Your  money  back  if  know  where  your  dealer  is  located,  write 

not  eXely^ltisfied.  us  for  full  information. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  1705  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


LARROWE 

PRODUCTS 


THE'READY  RATION^FORnAfRjrCOWS. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


A  Modern  Shearing  Outfit 

In  every  wool-growing  country  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Stewart  Little  Wonders — the  two- 
man  outfit — are  in  use.  Shears  200  to  400 
sheep  a  day.  In  this  outfit  you  get 

2  Stewart  Power  Shearing  Ma¬ 
chines;  2  Stewart  wide  shears; 

12  combs  (lower  knife);  24  cut¬ 
ters  (upper  knife). 

1  power  grinder  for  sharpening 
combs  and  cutters. 

1 — 2  h.  p.  Little  Wonder  Gasoline 
Engine — high  tension  magneto. 

Engine  may  be  used  for  other  work  after  shear¬ 
ing.  Price  of  complete  outfit  as  described  above, 
$1(»3.20.  If  not  convenient  to  remit  in  full,  send 
10%  with  order  and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 
Return  for  full  refund,  including  freight,  if  not  satisfied. 

CHIGACO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFTING  COMPANY 
Dopt.  C-14!,  12th  St.  and  Central  Awe.,.  Chicago,  III. 


Reichard’s  Digester  Tankage 
at  a  Big  Reduction 


will  enable  you  to  produce  hogs  at  a  big  profit. 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 
when  added  to  a  grain  ration  atthe  rate  of  10  °jo  will 
cut  the  food  cost  of  growing  hogs  49  according 

to  U.  S.  Government  reports. 

Made  from  selected  materials, 
sweet,  clean  and  wholesome. 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS  GUARANTEED 

Write \for  revised  price  list,  free  booklet  and  sample. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  ^ 

15  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown.  Pa.o 


Milk  and  Live  Stock 


Lengthening  the  Pasture  Season 

I  wish  you  would  let  me  know  your 
opinion  of  a  certain  idea  I  have  had  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  never  have  acted 
upon.  My  style  of  farming  is  to  milk  half 
a  dozen  cows,  sell  the  cream,  raise  as 
many  calves  as  I  can  on  the  skim-milk, 
mainly  to  sell  for  beef,  and  raise  most  of 
the  feed  for  the  stock.  No  cash  crops  ex¬ 
cept  the  surplus  from  the  family  garden. 
Of  course,  in  this  climate  the  greatest 
profit  on  this  is  the  pasture  in  Summer. 
In  the  Fall  I  turn  ofl-  all  head  of  stock 
of  seven  months  or  more,  lla.v  has  been 
$35  a  ton  here  this  Winter,  so  you  can 
see  it  pays  better  to  sell  than  to  feed. 
The  idea  I  mentioned  is  whether  in  such' 
States  as  Maryland  and  Virginia  the  pas¬ 
ture  season  would  not  be  sufficiently  long¬ 
er  to  make  this  kind  of  farming  about 
twice  as  profitable  as  it  s  here.  In. Mich¬ 
igan  we  put  our  stock  on  pasture  any¬ 
where  between  April  15  and  May  1,  but 
they  generally  need  supplementary  feed 
until  the  middle  of  May.  I  -should  think 
that  in  Virginia  the  pasture  season  would 
start  two  months  earlier  and  last  until 
December,  or  about  nine  or  10  months  in 
a  year,  as  against  five  or  six  mouths 
here.  M.  J.  w. 

Michigan. 

The  length  of  the  pasture  season  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland  depends  some¬ 
what  on  the  character  of  the  seasou.  and 
also  very  largely  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
In  the  best  grazing  section  of  Virginia, 
the  southwestern  -counties  bordering  on 
North  Carolina,  where  the  lands  run  from 
1,000  to  2,200  feet  above  the  sea,  the  pas¬ 
ture  season  will  he  a  little  earlier  than 
in  Michigan,  while  in  the  southeast  sec¬ 
tion.  in  tidewater,  there  will  be  more  or 
less  pasture  the  greater  part  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  if  such  grasses  as  Orchard  grass  pre¬ 
dominate.  But  that  section  is  little  de¬ 
voted  to  stock.  The  Shenandoah  Valley 
will  usually  have  pasturage  by  the  last  of 
March  and  up  to  near  Christmas.  The 
same  differences  are  found  in  Maryland. 


a  herd  of  mostly  Holstein  cows,  and  hav¬ 
ing  need  for  much  beef,  we  fatten  and 
butcher  all  our  steers  from  our  dairy 
herd.  We  have  found  that  they  have  been 
very  satisfactory  used  in  that  way,  but 
do  not  believe  that  they  would  do  very 
well  if  put  on  the  general  market,  as  the 
Holstein  steer  is  an  ugly  brute  even  when 
in  good  flesh.  We  find  that  they  will 
butcher  out  far  ahead  of  the  Jersey  steers, 
however,  and  that  they  are  if  any  differ¬ 
ence  a  little  better  beef.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  it  has  never  paid  to  let 
them  get  more  than  two  years  old.  Older 
than  that  they  do  not  gain  fast  enough 
to  justify  keeping  them.  We  have  tried 
•some  crossing  with  the  Polled  Angus,  and 
like  the  calves  we  get  from  this  cross 
very  much.  They  are  well-made  animals, 
good-looking,  and  although  not-  quite  as 
large,  will  attain  their  growth  sooner  and 
butcher  out  more  than  the  full  bloods. 
But  when  crossing  we  are  out  if  we  get 
a  heifer  calf,  for  she  has  to  go  to  the 
butcher  too.  I  do  not.  believe  that  for 
the  open  market-  they  will  amount  to 
much  but  where  sold  locally  to  the  butch¬ 
ers  they  are  very  satisfactory. 

West  Virginia.  l.  g.  zixn. 


Saratoga  County,  N.  Y„  Guersey  Breed¬ 
ers'  Association 

A  County  Guernsey  Breeders'  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  organized  with  20  members 
and  expectations  of  rapid  increase.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  :  President, 
Frank  Gick.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. ; 
secretary-treasurer,  Truman  Middlebrook, 
Greenfield  Center;  vice-presidents,  George 
G.  Hopkins.  Ballstop  Lake;  Frank  L 
Smith,  Charlton :  Melvin  Thomas,  Sara¬ 
toga  :  John  Graham.  Malta ;  George  B. 
DeWitt,  Milton :  Delbert  A.  Taylor, 
Moreau  ;  John  Gick,  Wilton.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  registered  Guernsey  cat¬ 
tle,  and  an  association  can  be  of  great 
benefit  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
breed.  One  of  the  features  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  an  annual  field  day  and  basket 
picnic,  with  a  prominent  Guernsey 
speaker.  The  first  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  farm  of  the  president  at  South 
Greenfield  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Summer. 


The  high  plateau  region  of  Garrett  and 
Allegany  counties  is  as  late  as  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  best  grazing  counties  are  those 
running  along  the  Pennsylvania  border. 
Southern  Maryland  on  the  Potomac  and 
Ratuxeut  would  be  good  grazing  sections 
if  there  was  more  attention  given  to 
stock  farming.  The  upper  counties  on  the 
Eastern  shore  have  earlier  pasture  than 
those  in  same  latitude  on  the  western 
side  of  the  bay,  and  are  rapidly  getting 
into  the  milk  business.  The  lower  coun¬ 
ties  are  not  stock  regions,  hut  devoted  to 
small  fruits  and  truck  crops. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Minnesota  Sheep  Questions 

Can  you  give  me  the  usual  number  of 
ewes  to  mate  with  one  ram?  Can  you 
give  me  the  amount  in  pounds  of  wild  or 
tame  hay  that  a  sheep  requires  for  win¬ 
tering  in  this  Northern  country?  Corn 
cannot  bo  grown  here;  therefore  roots  and 
oats  would  have  to  form  the  balance  of  the 
ration.  Would  you  give  me  about  how 
much  would  be  required  for  each  sheep? 

Duluth,  Minn.  F.  c.  n. 


As  a  rule,  breeders  figure  on  one  ram 
to  40  or  50  ewes,  but  I  have  known  a 
penurious  man  to  turn  one  with  100  and 
have  fair  success,  except  the  lambing 
strung  over  two  months.  That  gives  a  lot 
of  late,  little  fellows,  that  bring  up  the 
rear  and  do  not  get  strong  early,  and 
some  succumb  to  ailments  later.  Our 
plan  is  one  ram  to  30  ewes  in  the  start, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  to  sell  the  ones  long 
enough  on  the  place,  or  the  least  desirable 
ones,  and  make  fewer  bunches  of  ewes. 
We  begin  with  five  rams  and  keep  out 
two  or  three  over  Winter.  There  are  no 
worse  mistakes  a  breeder  can  make  than 
being  too  saving  about,  the  number  of 
rams,  or  paying  for  their  quality. 

The  stock  of  hay  should  be  at  least 
two  pounds  per  day,  for  six  months  in 
the  North.  There  would  he  a  surplus  for 
a  careful  feeder  after  a  \V  inter  as  mild 
as  last.  One  pound  of  oats,  and  the  same 
weight  of  beets  should  keep  sheep  in  niee 
thriftv  condition,  but  for  fattening,  corn 
dr  some  fat  producer  would  he  needed, 
especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  an\ 
rule  for  Winter  feeding,  because  weather 
determines  the  measure  of  a  sheep  s  call 
for  food,  and  no  man  can  foretell  it.  so  the 
only  safe  plan  is  to  be  well  fixed.  De¬ 
duced  feed  in  the  mows,  cribs  and  Inns 
towards  the  close  of  Vinter  brings  legiet 
to  the  heart  of  the  sheep  man.  while  any 
surplus  is  like  money  in  the  bank. 

1  W.  W.  R. 


Holstein  Steers  for  Beef 

I  notice  that  a  Pennsylvania  farmer 
vants  to  know  whether  Holstein  steers 
vill  make  good  beef  animals  or  not.  i 
mve  had  a  little  experience  along  that 

ine  and  will  pass  it  along.  At  the  West 
Virginia  Bovs’  Industrial  School  we  have 


Brices  to  (farmed  past  week  were : 
Beef,  dressed.  l(i  to  20c;  pork,  22  to  23c; 
veals,  live,  10c:  sheep,  live.  8  to  10c; 
fowls,  live,  20  to  32c;  hides,  lb.,  10  to 
12c;  ducks,  dressed.  20  to  30c.  Potatoes, 
SOc  per  bu. ;  eggs.  38c ;  butter.  45  to  50c. 
Apples,  05  to  75c  bu. ;  wheat,  $2.20  to 
$2.25;  rye,  00  lbs..  $1.25;  buckwheat,  $2 
per  100  lbs.  Hay.  $22  to  $20  per  ton  ; 
oats,  05c  bu.  ;  beans,  yellow  eye,  medium 
and  pea,  $5.50  per  100  lbs.  ;  medium, 
$7.50:  red  kidney,  $8.  Cows  very  high. 
$100  to  $130  each.  Coal.  $0  to  $10  per 
ton;  corn,  $3.25  to  $3.50  per  100  lbs.; 
bran,  $2.40;  middlings,  $2.75;  chop. 
$3.75;  dairy  ration,  $3.25  to  $3.50:  glu¬ 
ten,  $3.50;  oilmeal,  $3.50  to  $3.85;  ground 
barley.  $3;  feed  meal.  $3.50;  wheat  feeds, 
$2.75 ;  hominy.  $3.50.  Flour,  $12.50  to 
$14  per  bhl.  The  leading  products  here 
are  mixed  farming;  fruits,  berries,  grapes, 
apples,  plums,  pears  and  peaches.  Grain 
includes  wheat,  ifye,  buckwheat,  oats,  some 
corn  and  a  little  barley.  Beans  have  been 
grown  extensively,  but  the  past  three 
years  have  not  paid  as  well  as  formerly, 
owing  to  wet  weather,  pests  and  blights. 
Truck  acreage  this  year  will  be  compara¬ 
tively  small.  The  black  raspberry  busi¬ 
ness  may  come  back  again,  although  near¬ 
ly  extinct  now.  Formerly  many  farms 
were  paid  for  in  the  berry  business,  but 
low  prices,  blights  and  scarcity  of  help 
made  it  advisable  for  many  to  cease  and 
go  into  some  other  line,  but  with  prices 
again  around  50  to  75c  per  lb.  for  evap¬ 
orated  berries  it  is  liable  to  stimulate  the 
production  again.  The  cow  is  commenc¬ 
ing  to  play  her  part  in  the  farm  drama, 
and  trust  'it  may  be  one  of  the  best  things 
that  could  happen,  as  it  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  bring  back  productiveness  to 
many  of  the  farms  that  have  nearly  been 
ruined  by  robbing  the  soil,  producing  hay 
year  after  year,  and  only  using  acid  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  stimulate  the  soil  for  other 
growths.  The  mild  Winter  has  made  the 
outlook  very  good  for  the  coming  crops. 
Wheat  sown  last  Fall  looks  very  good, 
and  many  acres  of  Spring  wheat  are  al¬ 
ready  sown  in  some  sections;  Clovej-  seed 
is  very  high,  around  $30  per  bu..  but  it  is 
hopeful  many  will  not  forget  the  land’s 
need  of  it.  The  outlook  is  a  banner  year 
for  the  cow.  hog  and  hen  to  do  their  part, 
as  many  are  headed  in  the  right  direction 
again.  c.  k. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I 

This  is  a  dairying  county  and  the  milk 
goes  to  the  Borden’s  condensery  at  League 
prices.  I  ship  m.v  cream  to  Fairmont 
Oreamerv.  Buffalo;  am  getting  05c  per 
lb.  for  butter-fat.  Butter,  60o  lb. ;  eggs. 
40c.  Potatoes,  75c  per  bu.  Apples,  $1.50; 
maple  sugar.  20c  per  lb.:  maple  syrup, 
$1.50  per  gal.  Hay.  $20  per  ton.  Cheese, 
35c  lb.  Not  much  grain  raised ;  only 
what  is  fed  on  the  farms.  Farm  help  is 
hard  to  get  at  any  price,  that  is,  any 
good  ;  there  is  a  iot  of  men  in  the  cities 
who  want  to  work  on  farms,  but  most  of 
them  are  not  worth  their  board,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  high  wages  they  are 
looking  for.  'V.  w.  s. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


a  pi  NEBRASKA  rancher  located  45  miles  from  the  rail- 
|n  road  used  to  spend  four  days  on  the  road  with  a 
^  team  going  and  returning  from  his  shipping  point. 

With  his  International  Motor  Truck,  he  makes  the  trip  in  a  day  and  saves 
three  days  for  productive  work. 

An  Iowa  farmer  living  ten  miles  from  town  required  the  greater  part  of 
a  day  to  make  a  round  trip  haul  with  horses.  With  his 


International 

he  makes  the  trip  in  about  three 
hours.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  has 
for  productive  work.  To  the  farmer 
living  closer  to  market,  the  saving 
accomplished  with  an  International 
Motor  Truck  is  relatively  as  great. 

This  truck  is  built  by  a  Company 
that  knows  farm  and  country  road 
conditions.  The  engine  is  a  simple, 
heavy  duty  type,  transmitting  ample 
power  to  the  famous  International 
internal  gear  rear  axle,  that  converts 
it  into  mileage  at  lowest  cost. 

When  need  arises  for  repairs,  or  an 
adjustment,  an  International  owner 


Motor  Truck 

has  always  at  ready  command  a 
service  organization  that  is  thorough 
and  complete.  This  is  an  important 
consideration  to  the  farmer,  whose 
hauling  must  so  often  be  done  at 
just  a  certain  time. 

Figure  up  the  time  you  and  your 
help  spend  on  the  road  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  Two-thirds  of  that  time 
is  the  approximate  number  of  days 
an  International  Motor  Truck  will 
save  you  for  productive  work.  There 
is  a  style  of  body  and  size  of  truck 
to  meet  practically  every  hauling  re¬ 
quirement.  Write  for  full  information. 


Motor  Truck  Sales  Department 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(INCORPORATED) 

Chicago  USA 

Branch  Houses,  Distributors  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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The  Man  Who  Buys  a 


Is  Taking  No  Chances 


A^OST  any  kind  of  cream  separator  will  do  fairly 
A  *  *  good  work  the  first  few  months,  when  it  is  new. 

But  if  it  is  a  cheaply  made  or  inferior  machine, 
after  the  first  few  months  your  trouble  will  begin. 

And  the  worst  of  your  experience  with  such  a 
machine  will  not  be  the  fact  that  it  wears  out 
quickly  or  that  it  runs  hard,  or  that  you  are  piling 
up  repair  expense,  but  that  you  are  losing  a  lot  of 
butter-fat  that  is  worth  50  to  60  cents  a  pound. 

And  that  is  what  you  really  buy  a  separator  for 
— to  save  this  valuable  butter-fat. 

Any  time  you  buy  a  cream  separator — no  mat¬ 
ter  who  makes  it  or  what  claims  are  made  for  it— 
that  has  not  behind  it  a  long  record  of  satisfactory 
service,  a  record  known  to  all,  a  record  that  is  in 
itself  a  guarantee  of  satisfactory  service,  you  are 
taking  a  gamble  with  all  the  odds  against  you. 

Why  take  chances  at  all  when  you  come  to 
select  a  machine  that  may  mean  so  much  in 
increasing  the  profit  from  your  cows  ? 

There  is  one  cream  separator  that  has  been  the 
acknowledged  world’s  standard  for  over  40  years. 

It’s  the  one  cream  separator  that  is  used  by  the 
creamerymen  almost  exclusively.  Dairy  farmers 
the  country  over  know  the  De  Laval  ana  its  sterl¬ 
ing  quality.  Experience  has  shown  them  that 

It  is  the  best  cream  separator 
that  money  can  buy 

Order  rour  De  Level  now  and  let  it  begin  laving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  auch 
liberal  term*  a*  to  »ave  it*  own  coat.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or. 
if  you  don’t  know  him,  write  to  the  neareat  De  Laval  office  aa  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C,  Minkler 


Feed  for  Grade  Holsteins 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
cows  producing  from  35  to  GO  pounds  of 
milk  per  day?  I  have  on  hand  plenty  of 
good  silage,  potatoes,  mixed'  hay  ( includ¬ 
ing  a  little  Alfalfa),  beet  pulp,  brewery 
grains,  cottonseed,  and  can  get  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Corn  and  cob  meal,  gluten  feed, 
bran  and  linseed  meal.  The  mixture  that 
I  am  feeding  now  does  not  seem  to  suit 
some  of  the  cows,  although  it  figures  up 
to  be  a  balanced  ration.  t.  w.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

As  I  remember  your  herd,  it  is  com¬ 
posed  exclusively  of  Holstein  grades. 
Silage  produced  from  Salem  County  corn 
must  of  necessity  be  first-class.  I  hold 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  beet  pulp 
where  you  have  au  abundance  of  silage, 
and  particularly  where  you  have  potatoes 
that  can  be  used  as  indicated.  Of  course 
if  you  have  the  beet  pulp  on  band  you 
would  want  to  use  it  lip,  but  you  cannot 
afford  to  pay  $50  or  $60  a  ton-  for  this 
material  on  the  present  market. 

You  do  not  state  whether  the  brewery 
grains  are  wet  or  dry.  and  I  am  assuming 
that  they  are  in  dry  form.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  cows  are  given  all  the 
silage  that  they  will  clean  up  with  relish 
twice  daily,  likewise  that  they  are  given 
all  the  hay  that  they  will  eat  once  daily, 
I  would  utilize  the  following  grain  mix¬ 


ture  : 

Corn  and  cob  meal .  500  lbs. 

Gluten  meal  .  300  lbs. 

Linseed  meal  or  cottonseed  meal  100  lbs. 

Dry  brewery  grains .  300  lbs. 

Ground  oats .  200  lbs. 

Wheat  bran  .  100  lbs. 


A  cow  giving  35  pounds  of  milk  daily 
should  be  fed  nine  pounds  of  this  mixture 
daily,  while  a  cow  producing  60  pounds 
might  be  given  as  much  as  15  pounds. 
Very  little  would  be  gained  from  the  use 
of  potatoes,  although  if  they  wer<!*piilped 
and  mixed  with  the  silage  they  would 
serve  as  au  appetizer  and  would,  no  doubt, 
make  it  possible  for  the  cows  to  eat  their 
grain  and  roughage  with  greater  relish. 

If  your  cows  are  relatively  high  in 
flesh  you  might  reduce  the  corn  and  cob 
meal  to  400  pounds  and  add  100  pounds 
of  cottonseed  meal;  yet  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  ration  suggested  would 
bo  very  palatable  and  satisfactory.  I 
know  that  gluten  is  a  popular  feed  in 
your  community,  but  I  have  included  the 
oats  and  wheat  bran  in  order  to  make 
the  ration  safe,  knowing  that  you  are  si 
generous  feeder  and  that  your  cows  are  of 
a  type  that  will  withstand  considerable 
pressure.  _ 

Dry  or  Wet  Feed  for  Pigs 

I  have  three  three-months-old  Duroc 
pigs.  The  man  from  whom  I  got  them 
lias  never  fed  them  anything  but  dry  feed, 
so  that  is  all  I  have  fed.  but  think  it  is 
more  expensive  than  scalding  the  same 
feed.  I  am  feeding  wheat  shorts,  oatmeal 
and  tankage.  I  have  no  milk,  but  can 
get  any  kind  of  feed.  W.  H.  Y. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  scald¬ 
ing  feed  for  pigs.  They  would  do  quite  as 
well  when  fed  their  grain  ration  dry  as  they 
will  when  it  is  moistened  or  mixed  or  pre¬ 
pared  in  any  other  way.  The  cooking 
of  food,  particularly  the  cooking  of  corn, 
makes  it  less  digestible,  and  the  only  ad¬ 
vantage  in  rnixiug  the  material  with  warm 
water  is  during  cold  weather,  when  nat¬ 
urally  a  warm  drink  is  to  be  preferred 
to  a  cold  one.  One  only  misleads  himself 
by  assuming  that  a  feed  thinned  down 
with  water  will  go  further  than  the  same 
amount  of  ingredients  fed  in  a  dry  form. 

A  mixture  of  shorts,  oatmeal  and  tank¬ 
age  would  do  very  well  for  young  pigs, 
and  a  useful  combination _ would  be  45 
pounds  of  ground  oats,  50  pounds  of 
wheat  shorts  and  five  pounds  of  digester 
tankage.  I  should  prefer  to  use  either 
hominy  or  eornmeal  to  this  mixture.  You 
will  find  a  ration  consisting  of  30  pounds 
of  hominy  meal,  30  pounds  of  middlings, 
30  pounds  of  ground  oats  and  10  pounds 
of  tankage  will  serve  very  efficiently  until 
the  pigs  reach  100  pounds,  when  the 
middlings  should  be  removed  from  the 
ration.  Then  the  mixture  might  appro¬ 
priately  be  60  pounds  of  corn,  35  pounds 
of  oats  and  five  pounds  of  digester  tankage. 
If  the  feeds  are  moistened  they  should  be 
mixed  and  fed  in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop, 
and  unless  I  used  the  self-feeder  I  would 
not  feed  the  materials  in  dry  form.  Pigs 
are  very  apt  to  waste  the  feed  when  dry 
grains  are  put  into  a  trough ;  hence  the 
advantage  in  mixing  them  with  water 
until  they  approach  the  consistency  of 
buttermilk.  _ 

A  Pig-feeding  Schedule 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  feeding  ration 
for  pigs?  I  intend  buying  six  or  eight 
pigs  in  April,  and  will  want  to  bring 
them  up  around  200  pounds  by  November 
1.  Shall  not  have  corn  until  September 
15.  Can  get  middlings,  hominy,  bran  and 
tankage.  Have  plenty  of  ground  oats. 
Pigs  are  generally  Chester  Whites  or 
Yorkers.  Shall  not  have  much  skim-milk 
after  May  until  July  15.  Am  now  feed¬ 
ing  these  pigs  on  middlings,  eornmeal  and 
ground  oats.  These  pigs  are  four  months 
old  and  thrifty.  IIow  much  of  the  above 


mentioned  grains  should  they  have,  and 
in  what  proportion?  As  they  grow  older 
how  much  should  the  grain  be  increased? 
Have  a  quantity  of  small  potatoes  I  can 
cook  and  feed.  m.  r. 

New  York. 

You  do  not  state  whether  your  pigs 
will  have  access  to  forage,  or  have  the 
run  of  a  pasture  during  Summer.  Of 
necessity  oue  must  make  a  difference  not 
only  in  the  i  roportions  of  grain,  hut  in 
the  amount  fed  if  pigs  are  confined  to  dry 
yards,  as  compared  with  rations  recom¬ 
mended  when  they  have  access  to  forage 
crops.  Assuming  that  these  pigs  will  he 
fed  in  a  dry  yard  and  that  you  are  pur¬ 
chasing  them  at  eight  or  nine  weeks  old, 

I  would  use  a  mixture  made  up  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Fifty  pounds  of  hominy  meal.  50 
pounds  of  wheat  middlings,  25  pounds  of 
ground  oats  and  10  pounds  of  digester 
tankage.  I  would  use  this  mixture  for 
the  first  30  days,  and  would  allow  four 
pounds  of  the  dry  feed  daily  for  each  100 
pounds  of  live  weight.  Assuming  that 
the  eight  pigs  would  weight  320  pounds 
at  seveu  weeks  of  age,  I  would  allow  them 
13  pounds  of  feed  daily  for  the  first  15 
days,  and  would  increase  it  to  15  pounds 
daily  at  the  end  of  a  month. 

Then,  assuming  that  the  pigs  would  be 
confined  to  a  dry  yard.  I  would  change 
the  mixture,  utilizing  50  pounds  of  oats, 
25  pounds  of  middlings,  20  pounds  of 
hominy  and  five  pounds  of  tankage.  Iu 
six  weeks  the  eight  pigs  would  he  given 
20  pounds  of  feed  daily,  and  this  would 
be  gradually  increased  as  the  pigs  gained 
in  weight,  until  by  the  end  of  a  month 
they  would  be  consuming  28  pounds  of 
feed  and  would  weigh  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  85  pounds.  As  they  continue  to 
gain  in  weight  1  would  modify  the  ration, 
eliminating  the  middlings,  which  would 
he  the  most  expensive  element  in  the 
ration,  and  feed  a  mixture  made  up  of  50 
pounds  of  hominy  meal,  45  pounds  of 
ground  oats  and  five  pounds  of  digester 
tankage.  By  this  time  you  would  have 
some  skim-milk,  which  should  be  utilized 
and  diluted  with  half  water  and  given  to 
drink.  If  the  pigs  are  gaining  rather 
rapidly  in  weight  and  do  not  appear  to 
evidence  the  stretch  and  scale  that  is  de¬ 
sired  they  might  he  held  on  this  amount 
of  grain  for  the  next  30  days,  as  the  milk 
would  furnish  the  hulk  of  the  protein  iu 
a  form  that  would  prompt  them  to  grow 
a  frame  that  would  be  well  suited  for 
covering  with  flesh  a  little  later.  As 
soon  as  the  pigs  weigh  125  pounds  I 
would  commence  fattening  them,  and  the 
ration  would  be  50  pounds  of  corn,  35 
pounds  of  hominy  meal,  10  pounds  of 
ground  oars  and  five  pounds  of  tankage. 

I  would  give  them  all  that  they  would 
clean  up  of  this  ration  twice  daily,  and 
they  would  probably  consume  as  much  as 
six  pounds  for  each  100  pounds  of  live 
weight. 

Y'mi  could  economize  in  the  grain  ration 
by  letting  the  pigs  have  access  to  a 
forage  crop.  Rather  than  give  them  four 
pounds  of  grain  to  each  300  pounds  of 
live  weight,  they  should  be  given  a  two- 
per-cent  ration ;  that  is.  two  pounds  of 
the  suggested  mixture  daily  for  each  100 
pounds  of  live  weight,  and  they  would 
gather  the  balance  of  their  feed  from  the 
forage.  You  could  utilize  such  skim-milk 
as  you  have  available.  Usually  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  limit  the  amount  of  milk  to 
five  pounds  for  each  pound  of  grain  fed 
daily,  hence  you  would  feed  approximately 
one  pound  of  grain  with  each  five  pounds 
of  milk.  Au  increased  amount  of  milk 
would  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  grain  ;  but  the  pigs  would  not 
gain  as  rapidly  as  would  obtaiu  iu  case 
the  mixture  were  held  to  about  this  pro¬ 
portion.  You  state  that  you  have  an 
abundance  of  oats,  and  this  is  why  I 
have  included  them  rather  generously  in 
the  mixture.  I  would  feed  the  pigs  three 
times  a  day  until  they  weight  75  or  80 
pounds,  after  which  I  would  limit  them 
to  two  feedings,  morning  and  night. 
Generally  speaking,  the  food  should  lie 
mixed  with  water  until  it  approaches  the 
consistency  of  buttermilk,  rather  than  di¬ 
lute  it  with  more  water  and  fed  iu  the 
form  of  a  thin  slop.  Young  pigs 'or  breed¬ 
ing  animals  will  get  along  well  on  a 
thin  slop;  but  pigs  intended  for  fattening 
purposes  should  bo  taught  to  eat  their 
food  rather  tuan  drink  it,  aud  a  thick 
slop  will  promote  this  condition. 

Make  sure  that  the  pigs  have  access  to 
mineral  matter,  such  as  charcoal,  bone- 
meal  and  air-slaked  lime.  Be  sure  to 
keep  them  well  within  the  boundaries  ns 
to  amount  fed.  Aim  to  satisfy  the  pigs, 
yet  not  take  the  edge  off  their  appetites. 
This  ration  will  enable  you  to  carry  your 
pigs  to  a  weight  exceeding  200  pounds 
by  November  1,  and  it  is  quite  as  eco¬ 
nomical  as  any  ration  that  can  bo  sug¬ 
gested  at  the  present  prices.  If  you  can¬ 
not  get  the  digester  tankage,  oilmeal  could 
be  used  to  replace  this  protein  feed.  A 
limited  amount  of  potatoes  might  be  in¬ 
cluded  iu  the  ration,  but  they  should  be 
used  for  variety  rather  than  as  a  main 
source  of  food.  Usually  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  appetizers,  and  would  best 
serve  their  purpose  when  cooked.  The 
pulp  should  be  drained  and  the  residue 
mixed  with  other  feeds,  utilizing  not  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  pulp  iu  bulk 
with  the  grain  rations  stipulated. 
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N  ELS  ON 


FOUR-WHEEL*  DRIVE 


POWER 


EVERY  WHEEL 


THREE  MODELS 

3-Plow#  15  Drawbar  H.  P.,  24  Belt  H.  P. 
5-PIow,  20  Drawbar  H.  P.,  28  Belt  H.  P. 
8-Plow,  35  Drawbar  H.  P.,  50  Belt  H.  P. 


CHAIN  DRIVEN  FULL 
FLOATING  AXLE 

Illustration  below  shows  exposed  view  ol 
powerful  chain  drive  running  over  dropped 
forged,  hardened  steel,  sheave  wheel  se¬ 
cured  to  drive  shaft  not  by  keys  but  six 
splines  milled  in  solid  axle  shaft.  Rear 
and  front  axles  alike. 


NELSON  CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES 

NELSON  BLOWKR  &  FURNACE  CO.  NELSON  MACHINE  CO.  NELSON  INSTRUMENT  CO. 


THE  Nelson  Tractor  is  the  nearest  approach  to  100  per  cent  efficiency 
ever  attained  in  a  tractor.  In  official  tests  it  has  consistently  developed 
82.6  per  cent  efficiency  at  the  drawbar,  a  performance  never  before  equalled 
or  even  remotely  approached  by  any  other  tractor. 

It  has  the  sturdy  construction,  weight,  power  and  flexibility  to  satisfactorily 
handle  any  kind  of  farm  or  commercial  tractor  work  under  most  adverse  conditions. 

A  New  Type  of  Chain  Drive  —  every  other  link  adjustable  and  with  a  tensile 
strength  of  70,000  pounds  —  provides  maximum  power  and  flexibility. 

Anti-Friction  Thrust  Bearings  prevent  disastrous  effects  of  side  draft  and  thrust 
of  differential  gears. 

Open  Faced  Wheels  Prevent  Soil  Packing  and  Assure  Maximum  Traction.  Rear 
and  front  axles  full  floating  with  heavy  duty  anti-friction  bearings,  interchangeable 
from  one  part  to  another.  All  working  parts  enclosed  and  run  in  oil.  Minimum 
axle  clearance  15%  inches — body  clearance  19  inches,  making  cultivating  practicable. 

A  Twenty-Inch  Maximum  Wheel  Tilt  combined  with  four-wheel  steer  makes  easy 
work  of  rough,  rocky  going.  Low  Center  of  Gravity,  with  equal  distribution  of 
weight,  leaves  no  possibility  of  Tractor  tipping  over. 

Powerful  Four-Cylinder  Wisconsin  Engine,  with  gear-driven  fan  and  double-core 
radiator,  assures  the  most  efficient  service  with  the  minimum  operating  cost. 

The  Nelson  Tractor  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  It  has  worked  in  the  swamps 
of  the  South,  on  the  rocky  hills  and  mountains  of  New  England,  and  on  the  hot, 
sandy  plains  of  Arizona. 

Mud,  Snow,  Stumps,  Rocks,  or  Hills  Won’t  Stall  the  Nelson,  for  it  is  built  to  with¬ 
stand  great  shocks  and  a  200  per  cent  overload.  An  all-year-round  tractor  that  will 
make  your  farm  more  efficient  and  save  you  time  and  money.  Write  for  prices, 
booklet  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


We  wish  to  secure  at  once  a  few  big  distributors  to  handle 
a  large  proposition.  We  have  desirable  territory  open  for 
dealers  who  are  known  and  respected  for  square  dealing 
and  who  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  to  the  purchaser  of  a 
Nelson  Tractor,  full  100%  service  which  we  are  advertising 
and  which  under  our  contract  we  guarantee  to  give  and 

pay  for.  INVES  TIG  A  TE—A  CT  PROMPTL  Y 
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natural  milker 

Alternates,  Like  Milking  With  Hands 


“  We  are  milking  12  cows  in 
20  minutes,  they  give  more 
milk  than  by  hand ” 

Justus  B.  Cooley, 

Morenci,  Mich. 


Abscess 

I  have  two  horses  that  stand  side  by 
side.  One  has  a  swelling  as  large  as  a 
dinner  plate  on  top  of  shoulder,  I  think 
it  is  fistula,  not  broken.  Now  the  other 
horse  has  the  same  bunch,  only  more  on 
top  of  neck.  Is  that  contagious?  What 
causes  it?  What  is  best  to  do?  Do  you 
advise  treatment  on  a  good  oldish  horse? 

New  York  w.  F.  A. 

Fistula  of  the  withers  is  not  contagious, 
but  is  caused  by  bruising  or  biting  or  rub¬ 
bing  or  badly  fitting  or  rough,  dirty  har¬ 
ness.  If  pus  does  not  form  the  knife 
should  not  be  used,  but  an  abscess  must 
be  opened  for  liberation  of  pus.  The 
swelling  is  hot  and  painful  when  pus  is 
present,  and  becomes  soft  when  ready  to 
lance.  Better  have  a  qualified  veterina¬ 
rian  examine  the  horses  and  operate  it  he 
finds  that  necessary.  If  you  are  sure  that 
pus  is  not  present,  keep  cold  wet  com¬ 
presses  or  packs  upon  the  swellings  and 
once  daily  rub  in  veterinary  iodex. 


the  mare  will  drink  plenty  of  water, 
which  should  be  soft.  It  would  also  be 
well  to  have  her  clipped.  Twice  daily 
rub  in  some  10  per  cent  iodine  vasogen 
or  petrogen.  If  that  does  not  suffice, 
clip  off  the  hair  and  rub  in  a  little  oleate 
or  mercury  every  other  day.  a.  s.  a.  • 


Death  of  Pig 

I  had  a  pig  die  recently  very  suddenly. 
I  found  blood  in  lower  intestines.  I’ig 
weighed  about  fiO  lbs.  1  feed  equal 
parts  middlings,  oats,  and  ear  corn  ground 
fine,  all  they  will  clean  up.  three  times 
a  day ;  slop,  one-third  milk  skimmed,  two- 
thirds  water.  Day  before  I  gave  them, 
eight  in  number,  10  qts.  wood  ashes.  Could 
there  have  been  something  in  ashes? 
Could  you  explain  case  and  probable 
cause?  s. w.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

Change  the  feed,  as  both  eobmeal  and 
unscreened  ground  oats  irritate  the 
bowels.  Substitute  wheat  middlings, 
ground  barley  or  rye  and  flaxseed  meal  in 
slop  made  up  with  milk.  Add  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  consti¬ 
pation.  A  deadly  contagious  disease 
known  as  hemorrhagic  septicemia  also 
causes  bleeding  from  the  bowels,  and  it 
is  incurable.  A.  S.  A. 


Lameness 

My  mare  is  lame  in  the  left  hind  foot ; 
she  lost  the  shoe  from  the  same  foot  by 
drawing  hard.  Veterinarian  examined 
her  and  said  that  the  trouble  is  with  her 
stifle.  lie  blistered  her  stifle  three  times. 
It  did  not  help  her  at  all.  The  doctor- 
said  I  should  not  work  her;  I  should 
give  rest.  I  keep  her  in  a  box  stall. 
Does  she  need  a  little  exercise  on  ac¬ 
count  of  being  in  foal?  I..  z. 

New  York. 

The  veterinarian  who  examined  the 


mare  should,  of  course,  be  best  able  to 
locate  the  seat  of  the  lameness,  but  we 
strongly  suspect  that  the  injury  was  to 
the  coffin  joint  in  the  foot,  or  to  the 
pastern  or  fetlock  joint.  It  might  be 
well  to  clip  the  hair  from  the  hoofhead 
and  from -there  up  over  the  fetlock  joint 
and  apply  a  blister  to  those  parts.  Mean¬ 
while  walking  exercise  may  be  given 
daily  if  the  mare  is  not  very  lame.  Feed 
little  grain  and  keep  the  bowels  active 
as  she  is  in  foal.  A.  S.  A. 


Obstructed  Teat 

We  have  a  heifer  that  freshened  March 
2G.  Three  teats  milked  easily,  but  the 
left  front  one  is  very  hard  to  draw  the 
milk  from;  could  get  no  milk  at  all  at 
first,  but  by  persistent  effort  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  thin  stream.  If  is  not 
sore  and  the  milk  is  not  thick,  and  seems 
to  have  about  same  amount  of  milk  as 
other  teats;  had  no  trouble  in  inserting 
a  knitting  needle.  The  left  near  teat  is 
easily  milked.  Have  greased  udder  with 
lard.  Can  you  give  me  some  directions 
for  treating  this  cow?  J.  E.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  sterilized  teat  duct  dilator  should  be 
used  to  increase  the  caliber  of  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  teat,  or  a  clean  teat  plug  may 
be  left  in  the  teat  between  milkings.  If 
the  obstruction  is  high  up  in  the  teat  such 
treatment  will  not  help,  but  an  operation 
might  succeed,  if  a  growth  is  the  cause. 
It  would  have  to  be  removed  through  an 
opening  made  in  the  wall  of  the  teat,  an 
operation  requiring  the  skill  of  a  trained 
surgeon.  In  some  cases  of  this  sort  it  is? 
found  best  to  allow  a  calf  to  nurse  or  to 
dry  off  the  milk  secretion  in  the  affected 
quarter. 


“Father,”  said  a  little  boy.  “what  is 
the  fortune  of  war?”  “I  don’t  know  ex¬ 
actly.  my  son,”  replied  his  father;  '‘you'll 
have  to  ask  a  profiteer."— Melbourne 
Australasian. 


Cowpox;  Ringworm 

1.  My  cows  last  Fall  had  some  kind  of 
disease ;  their  udder  and  teats  broks  out 
with  little  red  spots,  and  then  formed  a 
yellow  pus ;  later  sores  dried  up,  leaving 
little  scabs.  Some  of  them  had  only  three 
or  four  places  about  the  size  of  a  25-cent 
piece  on  the  udder,  where  the  teats  jflined. 
These  places  seem  to  be  hard,  at  first 
bluish  with  yellow  pus  in  the  center; 
later  a  large,  dry  scab.  2.  Also  my  calves 
have  had  something  come  on  their  eyes ; 
it  is  dry  and  scaly.  I  have  used  soap  and 
water  to  remove  scales,  then  applied 
iodine,  which  has  cured  them,  but  more  of 
them  take  it.  Is  there  anything  to  stop 
this,  or  does  it  have  to  go  through  them 
all?  Is  there  any  cure  for  the  cows,  as 
there  is  one  not  affected  last  year,  that 
has  been  fresh  about  a  month  and  her 
udder  is  broken  out  with  pimples  now. 

New  Mexico.  b.  k.  c. 


A  Money  Maker — A  Money  Saver 

That  is  why  Universals  have 
the  unqualified  endorsement  of 


The  first  cost  of  a  Universal 
Natural  Milker  is  a  small  item 
when  its  benefits  are  considered. 

Once  installed  it  goes  on  twice 
a  day  saving  time  and  adding 
profits.  Cows  like  its  easy 
alternating  action  and  give  more 
milk. 


thousands  of  farmers. 

The  Universal  is  easi-ly  in¬ 
stalled,  so  simple  that  anyone 
about  the  farm  can  operate  it 
and  its  easy  alternating  action 
closely  approximates  nature  way. 


Universal  rubber  lined  teat 
cups  fit  any  cow.  are  easily 
cleaned  and  kept  in  a  sanitary 
condition.  Read  what  one  of 
many  users  has  to  say  about  the 
Universal. 

Then  send  for  our  catalogue 
giving  complete  information. 


Eczematous  Sore 

Last  Spring,  just  before  one  of  my 
cows  freshened,  I  noticed  a  large  black 
scab  on  udder,  forward  of  near  front  teat, 
and  anticipated  lots  of  trouble  in  milk¬ 
ing  when  she  came  in,  but  much  to  my 
fern-prise  she  made  no  fuss  whatever. 
After  freshening  it  seemed  to  take  a 
diagonal  course  and  lodged  just  forward 
of  other  front  teat,  but  did  not  amount  to 
much.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
swelling  and  neither  of  them  came  to  a 
head,  the  scab  yielding  to  treatment, 
would  drop  off  and  a  new  one  form.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  it  apparently  disappeared, 
although  I  would  find,  occasionally,  what 
appeared  parts  of  the  scab  in  the  hair, 
which  I  supposed  had  simply  caught  in 
it.  It  has  broken  out  again  this  Spring 
same  way  and  in  same  position,  only 
worse.  There  is  a  little  swelling  and 
flesh  inclined  to  be  dark-colored,  but  it 
does  not  come  to  a  head.  Sometimes  cow 
acts  as  if  it  was  a  little  sore.  _  M  ill  you 
give  me  your  opinion  of  it.  with  sugges¬ 
tion  for  treatment?  s.  .t.  c. 

Maine. 

Such  sores  are  not  uncommon  in  dairy 
cows,  and  in  many  instances  have  a  foul 
odor.  Sometimes  they  occur  between  the 
udder  and  leg  or  between  the  halves  of 
the  udder  and  may  be  due  to  rubbing, 
but  the  exact  cause  is  unknown.  In  mild 
cases  beuzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment 
freely  applied  twice  daily  proves  reme¬ 
dial,'  but  in  chronic  and  obstinate  cases 
we  have  found  10  per  cent  oleate  of 
mercury  the  best  application.  Rub  it  in 
once  daily  and  do  not  wash  the  affected- 
parts. 


Sores  on  Cow 


should  be  isolated  and  milked  by  one  who 
does  not  handle  the  other  cows.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  carried  from  cow  to  cow  by  the 
milker’s  hands,  and  must  run  its  course. 
Treatment  consists  in  soaking  the  teats 
for  five  minutes  twice  daily  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  boric  acid,  then  gently  wiping 
dry  and  applying  glycerite  of  tannin  or  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin  and  three  parts  of‘  glycerine. 
To  the  larger,  obstinate  sores,  apply  strong- 
iodine  ointment  twice  daily.  2.  Ring¬ 
worm  also  is  contagious,  being  caused  by 
a  vegetable  parasite,  so  it  is  necessary  to 
isolate  affected  animals  and  cleanse,  disin¬ 
fect  and  whitewash  the  stable  and  all  rub¬ 
bing  places,' and  have  the  stable  light  and 
perfectly  ventilated.  The  ringworm  veg¬ 
etable  parasite  grows  on  damp  walls  and 
woodwork,  as  well  as  the  skin. 


Urinary  Trouble;  Enlarged  Knee 

A  mare  recently  bought  has  been  used 
on  heavy  teaming  around  construction 
work.  I  find  that  her  kidneys  are  in  veri- 
bad  shape.  She  will  try  several  times  to 
urinate  and  then  only  passes  a  little  water 
of  a  highly  colored  slimy  nature.  She  is 
about  12  years  old  and  in  a  run-down  con¬ 
dition.  She  also  has  a  large  joint  on 
front  knee,  due,  the  owner  says,  to  falling 
down  and  getting  it  fast  in  the  railroad 
track ;  the  lump  seems  quite  soft  and 
does  not  seem  to  bother  her  much.  Would 
rubbing  it  with  linment  do  any  good? 

Ohio.  c.  w.  L. 

A  qualified  veterinarian  should  be 
asked  to  examine  the  bladder,  as  it  may 
contain  a  stone  or  gravel,  which  should 
be  removed.  Meanwhile,  give  one  dram 
of  boric  acid  in  the  feed  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  and  allow  access  to  rock  salt  so  that 


I  have  a  cow  (Holstein)  that  freshened  | 
March  0.  Iler  udder  caked  10  days  pre- 
vious.  I  called  in  a  veterinarian  and  he  1 
had  me  bathe  it  in  warm  water  and  mas-  I 
sage  with  raw  linseed  oil.  After  she  fresh-  j 
ened  she  seemed  all  right,  but  the  udder  ; 
got  worse,  so  I  called  another  veterinarian. 
He  gave  me  a  lotion  to  rub  in  and  some 
pills.  I  have  used  up  that  stuff,  but  it 
did  not  relieve  her  any.  so  I  gave  her  a  lit¬ 
tle  poke  root  several  times.  In  about  12 
days  the  swelling  was  gone;  .sores  came 
on  her  udder  and  on  her  hind  legs  and 
tail  (especially  on  her  milk  veins).  I  have 
used  hot  water  and  iodine ;  am  feeding 
mixed  Alfalfa  hay,  corn  fodder,  mangels 
and  turnips,  bran  and  cornmeal.  She  is 
milking  20  quarts  a  day.  Cow  getting 
very  thin  and  losing  appetite ;  has  diarr¬ 
hoea.  lias  constant  thirst.  F.  J.  F. 

New  York. 


The  cow  may  have  had  an  unusually 
virulent  attack  of  cow  pox.  but  such  large 
sores,  on  various  parts  of  the  body  are 
more  likely  to  result  from  absorption  of 
poisonous  matter  from  the  udder  or  an 
abscess.  'Swab  each  sore  every  other  day 
with  tincture,  of  iodine  and  on  other  days 
apply  beuzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment 
freely.  Give  her  half  an  ounce  of  Fow¬ 
ler’s  solution  of  arsenic  in  feed  twice 
dailv  for  a  week  and  then  three  times  a 
day  until  sores  dry  up,  when  the  medi¬ 
cine  should  be  gradually  discontinued,  tak¬ 
ing  a  week  or  more  to  the  process.  As 
soon  as  possible  let  her  live  on  grass 
alone. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


1.  Cowpox  affects  the  cows  and  is.  con¬ 
tagious,  so  that  each  attacked  animal 
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Farm  Mechanics 


More  About  Water  Wheels 

On  page  165  .1.  D.  (».  asks  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  water  wheels.  He  snems 
to  have  abundance  of  water  to  turn  a 
current  or  tide  wheel  at  25  revolutions. 
He  must  have  considerable  fall.  The  ac¬ 
companying  rough  sketch  of  over-shot 
and  breast  wheels,  shows  the  advantage 
of  the  breast  wheel  where  so  little  fall 
is  obtainable.  lie  can  build  a  dam  a 
little  way  ahead,  running  a  tin  me  from 
the  fop  of  the  dam  carrying  the  overflow 
water,  as  head  is  of  little  importance 
with  this  style  of  wheel.  If  he  can  by 
so  doing  get  six  feet,  of  fall,  be  can  run 
a  10-foot  breast  wheel. 

Referring  to  sketch,  the  overshot  wheel 
takes  water  at  (1),  discharges  at  (2). 
lie  gets  100  per  cent  value  from  5  to  4 
only,  at  only  2 (4  feet  leverage.  All  water 
in  buckets  above  5  is  of  little  value,  as  the 
weight  in  buckets  is  too  near  centers.  It 
does  have  the  effect  to  add  friction  ou 
t runions.  The  breast  wheel  takes  water 
at  (5),  discharges  at  (71,  has  approxi¬ 
mately  100  per  cent  value  from  (15 >  to 
(0),  at  five  feet  leverage.  Then,  too,  he 
has  the  advantage  of  the  extra  weight 
of  water  on  the  larger  arc. 

This  wheel  can  be  made  at  home  with 


Voni/mrison  of  Overshot  and  Hreast 
Water  Wheels 


no  cost  except  lumber.  The  bearings  or 
boxes  should  be  made  of  hard  maple, 
about  0x0  or  (5x8 ;  uo  caps  needed.  Roil 
the  maple  boxes  in  any  fat  oil,  lard  oil 
preferred,  say  for  three  hours.  The  oil 
will  force  the  air  out  of  all  pores  of  the 
wood,  tilling  same  with  the  oil.  These 
boxes  will  run  and  last,  for  years,  and 
he  will  never  need  to  oil  his  hearings. 
Buckets  four  feet  long,  water-tight,  are 
ample.  This  wheel  will  run  a  circular 
saw.  and  will  cut  more  wood  in  one  hour 
than  a  drag  saw  will  in  10  hours.  To 
build  a  flume  and  penstock  airtight,  pur¬ 
chase  and  install  a  turbine  wheel,  would 
he  quite  too  expensive,  to  perform  the 
work  which  .T.  I).  (1  seems  to  have  in 
hand.  n.  l.  b. 


Prices  for  Power  Ditching 

The  big  power  ditchers  will  be  at  work 
this  season,  and  there  is  some  discussion 
altout  a  fair  price  to  be  paid  for  their 
work.  The  Niagara  County  (N.  Y.) 
Farm  Kureun  Yens  states  that  the  public 
ditcher  operated  in  Niagara  County  last 
year  was  run  at  a  loss  of  $450.  Too  much 
time  was  spent  on  the  road,  and  too  much 
stony  land  was  encountered.  It  has  now 
been  decided  to  charge  the  following  prices 
for  the  ditcher's  work  this  season: 


Depth  of  Per  Rod 

21 2  ft.  ditch  .  $0.55 

2 (o  to  3  ft.  ditch .  .65 

3  to  514  ft.  ditch . so 

3 1 2  t<>  4  ft.  ditch .  1  00 

4  to  4%  ft  ditch .  1  25 

4L.  to  5  ft.  ditch .  1.50 


Fencing  Against  Hogs 

A  man  bought  a  place  which  joins 
mine.  11c  storked  up  with  hogs,  keeps  a 
hundred  of  them  at  the  present  time. 
They  run  all  over  his  place,  over  mine, 
and  several  1  other  neighboring  places. 
This  is  mostly  a  cow  eouutry,  s.>  there 
is  no  fence  that  will  -'top  a  hog.  He  says 
that  i!  we  do  not  like  his  hogs  in  our 
fields  we  shall  have  to  fence  against 
them.  Wiin  must  do  rhe  fencing,  he  or 
Us?  We  all  have  good  fences  against 
cattle,  and  he  is  the  only  naan  around 
here  w  ho  keeps  more  than  a  few  hogs. 

New  York.  n.  a. 

Coder  such  circumstances  your  neigh¬ 
bor  will  be  obliged  to  fence  in  liis  hogs. 
A  reasonable  fence  is  one  which  will  hold 
the  usual  stock  in  the  country.  In  your 
section  this  means  cows,  and  it  would  be 
nonsense  to  expect  you  or  other  dairymen 


to  go  to  the  expense  of  putting  up  a  hog- 
tight  fence  just  to  accommodate  this  hog 
raiser.  He  would  be  obliged  to  fence  in 
his  hogs  or  be  responsible  for  the  damage. 


A  Pit  Silo  in  Michigan 

A  recent  inquiry  was  made  about,  a 
cistern  silo.  L  have  one  which  has  been 
giving  satisfactory  results  for  about  10 
years.  It  is  10Vtx33  ft.,  and  extends 
about  15  ft.  below  surface  of  ground;  is 
built  of  concrete  and  cement  blocks  except 
about  6  ft.  at  bottom  being  merely  plas¬ 
tered  ou  the  ground.  The  inside  was  plas¬ 
tered,  one  part  cement  to  two  of  sand, 
then  given  a  coat  of  tar  and  kerosene, 
warmed  sufficiently  to  spread  well.  The 
wall  should  be  dry  before  tar  is  applied. 
This  makes  it  impervious  to  air  and  mois¬ 
ture.  The  silage  keeps  perfectly,  clear  to 
bottom  of  silo,  when  protected  by  using 
tar  ou  walls  and  bottom.  After  tilling,  I 
cover  with  litter,  usually  straw,  then  put 
on  a  ton  or  two  of  cobblestones  or  any¬ 
thing  to  settle  the  silage  and  hold  it  down. 
Then  put  on  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 
When  settled  in  this  way  it  keeps  per¬ 
fectly,  and  no  packing  during  tilling  is 
necessary,  more  than  to  keep  top  leveled 
off.  To  elevate  silage  I  use  an  elevator 
which  holds  three  baskets,  1  y2  bu.  each, 
set  into  elevator  one  above  another :  use 
au  old  hay  rope  and  four  pulleys  to  handle 
the  elevator.  I  consider  the  underground 
part  of  my  silo  most  desirable.  V.  p.  s. 

Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 

Filtering  Discolored  Well  Water 

On  page  568  is  the  complaint  of  a  man 
whose  artesian  well  yields  water  of  the 
same  color  as  the  rock  through  which  the 
well  is  drilled,  and  he  asks  a  remedy.  At 
one  time  I  was  engaged  for  several  years 
in  drilling  artesian  wells,  and  I  had  a 
long  experience  right  along  this  line. 
While  the  trouble  may  come  from  some 
Coloring  matter  held  in  solution,  it  prob¬ 
ably  does  come  from  an  exceedingly  line 
sediment  held  in  suspension.  In  neither 
case  is  there  any  remedy,  and  other  wells 
drilled  through  the  same  geological  for¬ 
mation  will  present  the  same  difficulty. 
However,  usually  in  the  latter,  and  some¬ 
times  in  the  f  rmer  case,  the  well  will 
eventually  work  itself  clear,  the  time  re¬ 
quired  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
hole,  the  distance  drilled  through  the  rock, 
and  the  nature  of  the  rock  itself.  In  the 
latter  case  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
obtaining  clear  water  immediately  lies  in 
a  filter,  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration.  This  filter  consists  of  two  tanks, 
one  above  the  other.  The  water  enters 
near  the  bottom  of  the  lower  tank,  rises 
through  the  successive  layers  of  coarse 
gravel,  tine  gravel,  sand  and  charcoal,  and 
is  stored  in  the  upper  tank,  in  which  ice 
may  be  kept  if  desired.  It  is  drawn  off 
through  the  upper  faucet  as  needed.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  cleanse  the  filtering  ma¬ 
terial.  the  upper  tank  is  filled,  the  shut- 


Fifter  for  Well  Water 

off  closed,  the  lower  faucet  opened  aud 
rhe  escaping  water  flushes  all  filtratious 
through  the  faucet.  Thus  the  material 
may  be  made  to  last  indefinitely  without 
renewal.  If  the  trouble  comes*  from  the 
presence  of  some  coloring  matter  held  in 
solution,  relief  may  he  had,  in  some  cases, 
by  the  use  of  certain  chemicals,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  coloring  matter,  and.  iu  all  cases, 
distillation  will  purify  the  water. 

P.  O.  ORMSBEK. 


Preventing  Seepage  from  Ice  Pond 

Iu  1016  we  excavated  a  basin  to  hold 
water  for  ice  cutting.  Ice  had  to  be 
hauled  2*2  miles  over  a  bad  road.  It  was 
a  low  spot  where  water  lay  in  a  wet  time, 
but  after  exeavatiug  it  does  uot  hold 
water  very  well.  In  1017  we  had  to  haul ; 
1018  got  ice  all  right.  This  year  it  was  a 
failure  ou  account  of  warm  weather,  bur 
I  think  if  it  had  been  a  good  bottom  it 
would  have  been  satisfactory,  because  in 
soaking  away  so  fast  it  is  the  same  as  a 
running  stream.  By  damming  the  brook 
we  have  2 1 2  ft.  of  water.  There  has  been 
plenty  of  water  this  Winter,  hut  in  a  dry 


Fall  I  am  sure  we  would  uot  have  the 
water.  I  have  an  icehouse,  500  tons  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  it  is  a  hard  job  to  get  ice 
.  hauled,  besides  the  added  expense.  Would 
it  be  practical  to  excavate  about  6  iuclies 
more  and  coat  with  clay  to  make  water¬ 
tight?  Would  it  have  to  he  a  certain  kind 
of  day?  How  thick  should  the  clay  be? 
I  cannot  raise  the  dam  any  higher  on  ac¬ 
count  of  backing  the  water  ou  other  prop¬ 
erty.  The  pond  contains  about  26.000 
sq.  ft.  R.  H. 

Kiuderhook,  N.  Y. 

The  seepage  that  you  speak  of  can  he 
lessened  somewhat  by  hauling  in  clay 
1  blue  clay  if  obtainable,  but,  if  not.  any 
day  that  will  pack  to  a  putty-like  mass 
when  wet  I,  and  after  first  cleaning  off  the 
floor  of  the  pond  so  that  there  are  no 
grass  roots  or  other  organic  matter  left  to 
decay  and  form  holes  through  which  the 
water  may  leak,  spreading  it  in  a  layer 
about  six  inches  deep  over  the  floor  aud 
hanks  of  the  pond,  wetting  it  and  thor¬ 
oughly  tamping  and  puddling  it,  so  that  a 
fairly  watertight  basin  is  formed.  Your 
pond  is  so  shallow  and  therefore  exerting 
little  pressure,  a  thinner  coating  of  day 
might  prove  satisfactory.  The  point  is  to 
have  this  day  layer  wet  and  thoroughly 
mixed  aud  packed  so  that  its  structure  is 
broken  down  and  it.  becomes  a  compact, 
watertight,  mass.  In  the  West  this  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  keeping  cattle  in  the  pond 
for  a  time  after  applying  the  day.  keeping 
the  clay  wet  while  the  cattle  are  yarded 
there,  and  letting  them  tramp  it. 

The  banks  are  better  with  a  clay  core 
built  up  through  their  center,  but  with  a 
pond  as  shallow  as  this  ( 2 (4  feet)  it  is 
probably  that  the  day  lining  of  the  banks 
would  lie  satisfactory,  provided  they  are 
kept  covered  with  water  to  prevent  crack¬ 
ing.  The  pond  must  not  he  allowed  to 
dry  out  after  putting  in  this  lining,  or 
the  shrinkage  cracks  resulting  will  destroy 
its  water-holding  properties,  and  it  will 
have  to  he  again  puddled  Loss  from  sur¬ 
face  evaporation  may  he  lessened  some¬ 
what  by  planting  willows  around  the 
banks,  which  will  shield  the  surface  from 
wind,  and  if  the  banks  are  eroded  by  wave 
action,  a  boom  made  from  old  rails  may 
he  staked  about  three  feet  from  the  bank, 
which  will  break  the  force  of  the  waves. 
A  three-inch  lining  of  concrete,  reinforced 
with  wire,  is  sometimes  used,  but  is,  of 
course,  quite  expensive.  Methods  of  wa¬ 
terproofing  are  described  iu  California 
Station  bulletin,  which  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  director.  T.  F. 
Hunt,  Berkeley.  Oal.  K.  H.  S. 


Power  from  Brook 

I  have  a  brook  that  runs  through  my 
farm,  with  grist  mill  about  a  mile  above. 
I  have  quite  a  good  place  to  build  a  dam, 
and  can  get  from  nine  to  10  feet  fall  from 
top  of  dam  to  a  point  100  ft.  below’ ;  have 
plenty  of  water  when  they  grind stream 
runs  about  a  10-in.  pipe  full  when  not 
grinding.  What  would  be  the  best,  a  tur¬ 
bine.  over  or  undershot  wheel,  and  what 
horsepower  could  I  get?  I  want  power 
to  grind  feed  aud  give  «4eetric  light. 
Would  1  be  able  to  get  12  or  15  horse¬ 
power?  O.  B.  F. 

Oxford.  N.  J. 

Water  does  work  by  reason  of  its 
weight  aud  position,  it  does  work  by  fall¬ 
ing.  If  passed  through  a  perfect  machine 
a  weight  of  one  ton  of  water  falling  10 
feet  would  raise  au  equal  weight  of  any 
other  substance  an  equal  distance,  there¬ 
fore  to  he  able  to  find  the  horsepower  that 
a  given  stream  will  develop  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  weight  of  water  flowing  past 
a  given  noiut  in  a  given  time,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  through  which  it  drops,  or  the 
"head,'’  as  it  is  called.  To  find  the 
weight  discharged  in  a  given  time  the 
volume  must  be  known  and  to  find  the 
volume  the  velocity  of  the  stream  dis¬ 
charged  as  well  as  the  area  must  be 
known.  In  the  ease  above  the  area  of 
the  stream  discharged,  or  factors  enabling 
the  area  to  he’  determined,  have  been 
given.  You  say  it  will  fill  a  10-in.  pipe, 
hut  velocity  is  not  given,  leaving  uo  way 
to  determine  accurately  the  quantity  of 
water  supplied  by  the  stream.  There  are 
several  ways  of  doing  this,  one  being  to 
•lam  the  stream  temporarily  aud  measure 
the  depth  of  water  flowing  over  an  open¬ 
ing  of  known  size,  called  a  weir,  and  from 
these  measurements  the  volume  of  the 
stream  may  be  determined  from  tables 
which  are  gladly  supplied  by  water-wheel 
companies.  This  method  is  applicable  to 
small  streams  such  as  the  above,  or  a 
section  may  he  chosen  wfiere  the  size  of 
the  stream  bed  is  comparatively  uniform, 
and  a  chip  or  other  light  object  timed  as 
it  floats  a  known  distance  down  the 
stream.  This  will  give  roughly  the  veloc¬ 
ity.  and  if  multiplied  by  the  area  of  cross 
section  of  the  stream,  obtained  by  approxi¬ 
mate  measurements,  the  volume  of  water 
discharged  in  a  given  time  may  be  roughly 
determined. 

As  I  understand  your  case  you  would 
have  a  widely  varying  amount  of  water 
for  driving  your  wheel.  At  times  when 
the  mill  above  was  running  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  would  be  available,  and  when  that 
was  shut  down  aud  the  water  impounded, 
the  supply  would  he  much  less.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  probable  that  an 
overshot  wheel  would  he  found  the  most 
satisfactory,  as  it  adjusts  itself  best  to 
such  conditions  The  undershot  wheel  is 
very  wasteful  of  power,  and  should  uot 
be  used  where  there  is  sufficient  head  for 
another  type  or  where  the  saviug  of  water 
is  any  object. 

As  to  the  power  that  might  be  secured 
I  cannot  say,  because  as  stated  I  have 


not  the  amount  of  water  available.  If, 
however,  the  equipment  put  iu  was  equal¬ 
ly  efficient  with  that  In  the  mill  above, 
the  power  developed  at  the  two  places, 
when  both  were  running,  should  be  near¬ 
ly  proportional  to  the  head  at  each  place. 
Stated  in  the  form  of  a  proportion  it 
would  be  as  follows:  Mill  head,  farm 
head;  as  mill  power,  farm  power;  or  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  head  obtainable  at  the  farm 
by  the  horsepower  developed  at  the  mill 
and  dividing  the  product  by  the  head  of 
water  used  at  the  mill  would  give  the 
power  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
farm  installation.  This  is,  of  course,  go¬ 
ing  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  no 
streams  emptying  into  this  brook  between 
your  proposed  installation  and  the  mill. 
It  would  seem  that  the  power  was  well 
worth  developing,  if  only  for  electric 
service  alone,  as  water  power  where  it 
can  he  utilized  makes  a  very  cheap  de¬ 
pendable  power.  n.  n,  s. 


Barn  Plan 

I  have  a  barn  30x50  ft.  which  I  wish 
to  place  on  a  basement.  Would  like  it  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  tie  up  12  cows  and  12 
young  stock,  including  calves  and  a  bull.  I 
would  like  room  for  five  horses  partitioned 
off  from  cows;  can  build  on  a  bent  12  or 
15  ft.  if  need  be.  _  I  would  like  it  done  in 
the  most  economical  way.  f.  i,.  rr. 

Holland,  N.  Y. 

The  size  of  your  barn  does  not  corre¬ 
spond  well  with  the  number  of  cattle  that 
you  wish  to  house  in  it ;  assuming,  how¬ 
ever,  that  you  will  have  a  clear  space  28x 
48  ft.  between  walls  and  can  build  on  a 
15x15  ft.  addition,  the  following  plan  will 
give  a  convenient  arrangement  for  13 


S'  Door 


head  of  mature  stock,  seven  head  of  young 
cattle,  and  as  many  calves  as  you  can 
tuck  around  in  the  corners.  It  would 
be  better  to  extend  the  addition  2  ft.  so  as 
to  permit  of  6-in.  partitions  between  horse 
stalls  without  reducing  their  indicated 
width  in  the  clear.  I  should  prefer,  also, 
15-in.  to  12-in.  gutters,  but  the  latter,  if 
quite  deep,  will  answer  the  purpose.  I 
should  dislike  to  reduce  the  width  of 
either  the  5-ft.  feeding  floor  in  front  of  the 
cattle  stanchions  or  the  S-ft.  driveway  be¬ 
hind  them,  or  to  dispense  with  at  least 
one  box  stall.  Neither  should  I  like  au 
alley  behind  the  horses  so  narrow  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  crowd  the  heels  of 
other  horses  when  leading  one  from  his 
stall.  Standing  platforms  for  cows  should 
be  from  4  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.  in  length,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of  cows,  and  from  3  to  4  ft. 
in  width.  Jerseys  or  young  cattle  of  the 
larger  breeds  need  less  room  than  mature 
Holsteins.  This  plan  permits  access  to 
all  the  cattle  from  the  rear  and  the  driv¬ 
ing  of  a  manure  spreader  or  wagon 
through  the  stable  between  gutters,  au 
arrangement  generally  accepted  as  most 
convenient.  m.  b.  d. 


Tobacco  Following  Corn 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  tobacco 
does  not  do  well  following  corn.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  corn  takes  out  of  the 
soil  that  tobacco  needs,  or  what  it  leaves' 
in  the  soil  that  is  detrimental  to  it?  I 
have  a  piece  of  laud  which  was  pasture 
until  last  Spriug  (about  1  y2  acres)  wheu 
I  planted  to  Hint  corn,  and  grew  a  fine 
crop.  Last  October  I  plowed  in  about 
40  tons  of  horse  manure  and  intend  to 
plant  to  broadleaf  tobacco  this  year.  I 
use  a  commercial  fertilizer  without 
potash.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  over¬ 
come  the  trouble?  f.  g.  s. 

Rockville,  Conn. 

I  have  seen  tobacco  do  exceptionally 
well  after  corn,  and  I  should  not  let  the 
mentioned  tradition  influence  me.  With 
40  tons  of  horse  manure  to  the  acre  you 
will  fully  make  up  any  deficiency  iu 
plant  food  which  the  corn  may  have 
caused.  You  cannot,  however,  expect  to 
raise  the  finest  quality  of  tobacco  on  soil 
which  lias  been  so  recently  iu  old  pasture. 
It  needs  several  years  of  thorough  tillage 
to  bring  land  into  the  best  condition  for 
tobacco  growing.  s.  u.  1.. 


"Do  vor  favor  a  league  of  nations?’’ 
"Yes,’’  replied  the  baseball  fan.  “But  I 
doubt  whether  all  the  nations  can  get 
into  one  league.  There  always  has  to  be 
a  few  minor  leagues  for  the  development 
of  talent.” — Washington  Star. 

'Mamma,  have  I  any  children?”  asked 
six-year-old  Dorothy.  “Of  course  not, 
dear.  What  do  you  mean?”  “Well,  the 
preacher.  spoke  in  church  this  morning 
about  children’s  children,  and  I  wondered 
if  T  had  any.” — Dallas  News. 
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Simpli 

of 


city 
Empire 


makes  it  easy  for  anyone  to  operate  the  Empire 
Milking  Machine.  There  is  nothing  intricate 
about  it.  You  start  the  engine,  attach  the 
milker  to  the  pipe  line,  apply  the  teat  cups  and 
the  machine  does  the  work.  It  is  so  simple 
that  boys  and  girls  are  successfully  doing  this 
work  on  many  farms. 

Empire  Milking  Machines  have  taken  all  the 
wearisome  labor  out  of  milking.  They  not 
only  make  this  job  easier  but  they  do  it  better 
and  with  more  uniformity.  The  operation  of 
the  Empire  is  the  same  at  all  times— gentle  and 
soothing  to  the  cows.  You  save  help,  for  one 


person  can  do  the  work  that  it  formerly  took 
three  to  do,  thus  giving  you  more  time  and  more 
help  for  field  work. 

Put  Empire  Milking  Machines  to  work  in 
your  dairy.  They  will  not  only  increase  the 
production  of  your  hard  milkers  and  nervous 
cows  but  they’ll  cut  dairy  costs  and  make  you 
independent  of  hired  help. 

Don’t  delay  learning  more  about  the  Empire. 
Write  at  once  for  catalog  No.  23  and  get  com¬ 
plete  information.  Let  us  have  »ur  local  dealer 
give  you  a  demonstration. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

a  i  •  *  1 1  ^  i  a  ^  1  —  —  i  n  I, 


Also  Manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream 
Separators  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Chicago,  Ill.;  Denver,  Col.;  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  Canada 


SOUN  D 

and  Working  Again 

Costs  noth¬ 
ing  for 
tive  evidence. 

For  over  24 
years  Save-The- 
VBBF  1  Horse  has  per 

mancntly  cured  thousands  of 
I  so-called  incurable,  stubborn 

cases.  It  is  the  humane  rem- 
■  edy  for  sore,  lame  and  blemished 

Y  ■  horses.  Sold  with  Signed  Contract 

to  refund  money  if  it  fails  to  cure 
H  SPAVIN,  Ringbone,  Thoropin, — 

IB  w  or  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof 

orTendon  disease;  horse  works  too. 96-pag< 
Book,  Sample  Contract -Bond  and  advice — ALL  FREE. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324  State  St.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with 
CONTRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


MINERAL' 


masw 

over 


HEAVE5,?*. 
.COMPOUND 


X  heaves 


Booklet 

$3  Park  age  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
i>nek.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


Fistula*™1 

Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
successfully  treated  each  year  With 

Fleming’s  Fistof  orm 


1! 

I  1  » w  —————— /—»  — -  — - —  — 

■  No  experience  necessary:  easy  and  simple;  Just  a  1- 

■  tie  attention  every  fifth  day.  Prtce  $2.50  a  bottle 
I  your  money  refunded  if  it  falls.  Send  for  free  copy  of 
I  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER  * 
I  Valuable  for  its  information  upon  diseases  of  horses 

Aand  cattle.  197  pages,  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 

^•Fleming Bros.,  Chemists  v.rd»^nc0hicfgo?kin. 


Make  Safe 
LongCream  Shipments 

You  can  trust  this  Sturges  Refrigerator 
Can  to  hold  its  contents  at  a  safe  tem¬ 
perature  from  12  to  24  hours  in  extreme¬ 
ly  hot  weather.  Built  with  special  heat 
and  cold  proof  insulation  between  its  heavy 
outer  and  inner  walls.  Twice  as  efficient  as 
felt  jackets.  No  icing.  Just  the  can  to  widen 
your  cream  market  and  satisfy  customers 
more.  Saves  time  and  work— cuts  shipping 
bill.  Superior  construction  of  finest  steel 
heavily  tinned.  Write  for  booklet  No.  128. 

STURGES  &  BURN  MFG.  CO.  ^ 

Makers  of  Sturges  Guaranteed 
Capacity  Milk  Cans 
Chicago,  Illinois 
New  York  Office  and  Warehouse 
30  Church  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


milking  machines 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Jhn&iica*l 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

On  Trial.'  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 

_  _  small,  get  handsome  catalogue 

and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  C0„  Box  5075  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price.  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Poor  Roughage 

Could  you  give  me  a  dairy  ration  for  six 
cows?  I  feed  prepared  cow  feed,  23  per 
cent  protein.  5  per  cent  fat.  12  per  cent 
fiber,  and  clean  Timothy  hay.  My  cows 
milk  very  poorly.  I  give  three  pounds  of 
this  prepared  cow  feed  to  each  cow  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  and  hay.  J.  R. 

Blossburg,  Pa. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  your  cows 
are  not  doing  better.  First,  straight  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  is  a  very  poor  milk-producing 
roughage,  and,  second,  I  doubt  if  cows 
are  getting  quite  enough  grain.  Presum¬ 
ably  the  Timothy  hs  all  the  hay  you  have 
and  must  be  fed.  I  would  then  make  the 
grain  ration  200  pounds  of  the  dairy  feed 
you  are  now  using,  100  pounds  of  oilmeal, 
700  pounds  gluten  feed  and  100  pounds 
ground  oats  or  bran.  Add  one  pound  of 
coarse  flue  salt  to  each  100  pounds  of 
feed  when  mixing  it  up.  Feed  a  pound 
of  grain  to  each  2%  to  three  pounds  of 
milk  produced  daily.  it.  F.  J. 


Cribbing  Horses 

On  page  627  G.  H.  F.,  New  York,  asks 
about  cribbing.  I  have  had  several  dib¬ 
bers,  have  one  now.  I  take  a  paddle 
and  spread  some  axle  grease,  any  kind 
will  do,  where  he  bites.  It  never  failed 
with  me ;  oue  application  will  do  for  a 
long  time.  After  several  applications  it 
seems  to  sink  into  the  wood,  aud  they 
will  not  bite  it  auy  more.  r.  E.  l. 

Michigan. 


Storing  Silage  in  Small  Quantities 

Can  you  advise  me  how  I  could  store 
up  silage  for  one  cow  and  a  few  hundred 
hens  in  the  most  economical  way?  I  can 
raise  sufficient  corn  for  the  purpose,  but 
have  uo  silo,  and  do  not  think  it  is  worth 
while  to  get  oue  for  such  a  small  amount. 
Could  I  build  one  myself  iu  the  corner 
of  the  barn,  and  what  size?  J.  J.  c. 

Presumably  you  would  need  only  five 
to  10  tons  of  the  silage,  say  three-fourths 
acre  of  corn,  Y'ou  could  build  a  little 
silo  in  one  corner  of  the  barn.  Make  it 
out  of  matched  lumber  so  it  will  be  tight. 
Make  it  seven  feet  square  and  15  feet 
high.  Nail  some  boards  about  18  inches 
long  across  the  corners,  to  make  the  silo 
octagonal  shaped.  This  will  make  the 
silage  keep  better.  Be  sure  that  the 
silage  is  firmly  packed  when  the  silo  is 
filled.  H.  F.  J. 


Wheat  and  Rape  for  Silage 

Would  rape  and  wheat,  cut  green,  make 
good  silage?  I  have  got  rape  in  my  wheat 
and  I  certainly  would  like  to  get  rid  of 
it.  I  thought  by  cutting  the  wheat  when 
rape  is  flowering  and  putting  in  silo  it 
would  help  to  destroy  rape  and  get  rid  of 
it.  G.  G.  S. 

Granite  Springs,  X.  Y. 

If  the  rape  bids  fair  to  spoil  your  wheat 
crop  the  combination  of  wheat  and  rape 
may  be  put  in  the  silo.  Such  a  combina¬ 
tion  will  keep  all  right.  If  fed  to  cows 
care  would  have  to  he  taken  to  feed  after 
milking  on  account  of  flavor  of  rapp  being 
imparted  to  milk.  If  you  have  any  pigs 
this  rape  and  wheat  would  make  a  most 
wonderful  pasture,  and  it  would  be  better 
to  pasture  it  in  this  way  than  to  ensile 
it.  H.  F.  J. 


Shoe  Boil  on  a  Horse 

Here  is  a  suggestion  to  the  inquirer 
who  has  a  horse  with  a  shoe  boil.  But 
the  horse  in  a  medium  narrow  stall.  Nail 
a  plank  2x6  inches  to  the  floor  crosswise 
of  the  stall,  back  three  feet  from  the  point 
of  the  manger.  This  will  make  him  lie 
well  up  off  the  floor.  If  he  should  be 
worked  in  double  harness,  use  a  jockey 
breeching.  ,  t  . 

Now  for  the  shoe  boil :  Get  a  can  or 
good  thick  pine  tar.  Grease  his  side  and 
all  around  the  shoe  boil  well,  preferably 
with  lard.  Now  take  your  can  of  tar  and 
mb  well  into  the  hair  of  the  shoe  boil  a 
nice  liberal  lot  of  tar.  Do  not  look  at  nor 
touch  that  shoe  boil  again,  pinch  nor 
squeeze  it  Leave  it  strictly  alone  until 
ithe  tar  wears  off.  I  have  had  them  come 
on  over  night  as  large  as  a  quart  bowl, 
where  it  took  two  years  to  remove  in  this 
wav  Never  remove  that  plank  while  you 
keen  that  horse.  I  did,  to  my  sorrow. 

New  York.  iiarvey  d.  fitch. 


other  out  to  the  side  of  the  shoulder.  I 
tried  all  sorts  of  pads  about  the  feet :  a 
circular  pad  buckled  about  the  ankle, 
wrapping  the  feet  up  in  pieces  of  quilt, 
etc.  These  perhaps  protected  the  elbow 
from  the  shoe  somewhat,  but  still  did  not 
remove  the  trouble.  At  last  I  tried  -the 
following:  Taking  an  ordinary  horse 

blanket  I  folded  it  into  a  strip,  say  18 
inches  wide.  Across  this  I  laid  a  sur- 
ciugle.  then  rolled  the  blanket  into  a  com¬ 
pact  roll,  tying  it  with  strong  cord  or 
buckliuc  two  short  straps  about  it.  The 
surcingle  was  then  buckled  about  the 
horse,  the  roll  hanging,  of  course,  just 
back  of  the  forelegs.  It  was  only  a  min¬ 
ute’s  job  to  place  or  to  remove  this.  Now 
when  the  horse  lay  down  iu  the  faulty 
position  her  weight  rested  on  this  roll 
of  blanket  iustead  of  the  elbows  :  but  she 
would  soon  turn  off  from  it  to  oue  side, 
but  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  feet 
from  under  the  elbows.  The  shoe  boil 
habit  is  an  unfortunate  one  aud.  if  per¬ 
sisted  in,  will  spoil  the  horse  practicing  it. 

DR.  F.  J.  BOWEN . 

Livingston  Co..  N.  Y. 


Plan  for  Small  Barn 


On  page  545  I  noticed  a  plan  for  a 
J>arn  basement  that  I  rhiuk  can  he  some¬ 
what  improved  upon  from  a  standpoint 
of  convenience.  The  plan  as  submitted 
is  not  at  all  conveuieut  iu  the  matter  of 
feeding  silage,  aud  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  place  for  grain  at  all.  Also 
the  provision  for  cleaning  the  stable  is 
very  unhandy.  Iu  these  days  of  small 


farm  profits,  and  scarcity  of  help,  oue 
should  study  carefully  his  barn  plans  be¬ 
fore  he  builds.  A  few  rods  extra  travel 
at  each  feeding  or  cleaning  of  the  stable 
means  a  mile  iu  a  short  time,  and  a  great 
many  miles  iu  a  year.  When  oue  stops 
to  think  of  tlie  many  years  that  a  stable 
will  be  used,  one  begins  to  understand 
the  importance  of  proper  construction. 
Efficiency  iu  farm  work  is  just  as  essen¬ 
tial  as  iu  any  other  line  of  business. 

E.  31.  B.  says  that  he  wishes  to  keep 
12  cows  and  raise  the  young  stock. 
Therefore  I  have  made  provision  for  12 
cows  and  three  extra  stalls  for  young 
things,  as  showu  in  diagram.  I  would 
have  oue  large  b<>x  stall  (9x12)  to  be 
used  when  needed  for  a  sick  animal  or  a 
maternity  stall.  Then  there  are  two  box 
stalls  9x9  for  calves  and  young  heifers. 
There  are  four  horse  stalls,  some  of  which 
may  also  be  used  as  calf  pens  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Near  the  horse  stalls  is  a  harness 
room,  which  should  have  a  tight  door  to 
keep  out  the  dust  and  dampness  of  the 
stable.  .Tust  inside  the  door  is  the  water 
tub  for  the  horses,  and  this  will  also  fur¬ 
nish  the  water  for  individual  cow  buckets. 
The  stable  may  he  cleaned  by  driving 
through  with  a  wagon  or  sled,  or  a  litter 
carrier  may  be  used. 

My  silo  is  situated  so  that  the  cattle 
may  be  fed  with  the  least  possible  labor, 
and  the  grain  bin  is  right  at  the  end  of 
the  row  of  COWS.  ,T.  GRANT  MORSE. 

Madison  Co.,  X.  Y*. 


Curing  a  Shoo  Boil 

I.  B.  K.’s  query  in  regard  to  shoe  boil 
recalls  an  experience  which  I  once  had 
with  a  mare  which  had  the  shoe  boil 
habit.  This  horse  was  often  driven 
nights,  so  I  encouraged  the  habit  in  her 
of  Iving  down  daytimes,  by  never  touch¬ 
ing  her  with  the  whip  or  speaking  sharply 
to  her.  on  entering  the  stable.  I  was 
thus  able  to  see  just  how  the  shoe  boil 
was  formed,  which  was  done  by  hvluS 
down  squarely  with  one  or  both  feet 
doubled  back  under  the  elbow.  Usually 
a  horse  turns  a  little  on  one  side,  bringing 
one  foot  in  front  of  the  breast  aud  the 


Oats  and  Bran  for  Horses 

I  have  often  read  of  feeding  oats  and 
bran  to  a  horse ;  that  is  .mixing  it.  1 
took  that  advice  once,  as  it  sounded  good 
to  me.  My  horses  got  so  poor  that  I 
called  in  our  best  veterinarian  to  find  out 
what  was  wrong.  He  looked  them  over, 
teeth  and  all.  and  could  find  nothing 
wrong.  He  turned  and  asked  what  I  fed. 
I  told  him  oats  and  bran  mixed.  Ilis 
advice  was :  “When  you  feed  oats,  feed 
oats,  and  when  you  feed  bran,  feed  bran, 
hut  never  mix  them,  or  the  horse  will  not 
chew  the  oats."  The  doctor  had  the 
same  experience  taking  care  of  the  ex¬ 
press  company's  horses,  and  learned  above 
advice  from  the  express  company’s  in¬ 
spector.  He  said  he  was  not  slow  to 
learn,  if  he  was  a  doctor.  My  horses 
gained  on  the  same  measure  of  oats  with¬ 
out  the  bran.  pall  e.  lenski. 

Michigan. 
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The  "Oregon’’  Poultry 

Several  statements  have  been  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  new  “Oregon’’  breed 
was  produced  by  crossing  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  on  the  White  Leghorn. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  letters  from 
people  who  say  they  intend  to  make  this 
cross,  and  others  have  good  specimens  of 
the  Oregon  breed.  They  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  for  this  breed  is  very  much  more 
than  a  single  cross.  We  asked  Prof. 
James  Dryden  of  the  <  tregon  Agricutural 
College  about  this.  As  Prof.  Dryden  has 
developed  the  “Oregons”  he  ought  to  know 
about  it,  and  this  is  what  he  says : 

“Crossing  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
and  the  White  Leghorn  did  not  make  the 
Oregon,  as  we  have  them  now.  I  am 
aware,  as  you  say,  that  some  people  make 
the  cross,  and  do  give  the  eross-breds  the 
name  ‘Oregon.’  The  pullets  of  the  first 
cross  were  good  layers,  but  it  was  five  or 
six  years  after  that  before  the  name 
Oregon  was  given  to  them.  The  crossing 
was  not  made  in  the  first  place  with  the 
idea  of  starting  a  new  breed,  or  variety, 
but  simply  to  test  out  some  questions  of 
heredity,  but  after  several  years  «>f  se¬ 
lection.  which  developed  a  strain  or  va¬ 
riety  of  excellent  layers,  we  thought  best 
to  preserve  it.  Crossing,  of  course,  has 
some  virtue,  but  a  cross  of  two  breeds 
will  not  make  another  breed  or  a  variety. 
After  the  first  cross  was  made  the  pullets 
were  bred  back  to  the  White  Leghorn, 
after  that  the  purebreds  were  discarded, 
and  the  eross-breds  bred  together.  The 
breeding  stock  was  trap-nested,  and  the 
breeding  males  and  females  Were  selected 
from  the  heaviest  producers'.  It  has  been 
this  selection,  rather  than  the  crossing, 
that  has  been  responsible  for  the  heavy 
laying  qualities  of  the  stock.  It  may  be 
possible  by  crossing  certain  breeds  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fowl  of  a  certain  type,  or  shape,  or 
size,  <»r  of  feather  coloring,  but  no  formula 
of  that  kind  will  produce  a  strain  or  a 
breed  of  high-laying  qualities. 

“It  is  the  selection  that  does  that,  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  breed.  Our  work  with 
the  Oregons  up  to  this  time  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  altogether  an  egg-laying  proposi¬ 
tion.  I  did  not  start  out  with  the  idea  of 
making  a  breed,  and  of  course  I  recog¬ 
nized  that  breeds  can  hardly  be  made  by 
the  trap-nest  as  breed  of  fowls  are  now 
known.  There  must  be  some  other  char¬ 
acteristics  than  that  of  superior  egg-lay¬ 
ing  qualities  to  entitle  them  to  recognition 
as  a  breed.  The  problem  is  to  develop  a 
distinct  type  so  that  they  will  not  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  another  breed.  In  the  Oregon 
we  want  a  white  egg  and  a  fair-sized  bird, 
midway  between  a  White  Leghorn  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock.  In  other  words, 
a  good  farm  fowl  of  fair  meat  qualities 
and  heavy-laying  characteristics. 

JAMES  DRYDEN. 


Death  of  Hens 

I  have  200  Barred  Rocks.  This  year 
more  than  ever  they  look  to  me  to  be  too 
fat.  as  you  can  see  the  fat  hanging  down 
behind.  This  morning  I  found  two  dead : 
two  days  ago  I  found  one  dead.  All  of 
them  had  the  skin  off  behind  and  were 
bleeding.  I  think  they  died  of  loss  of 
blood.  I  noticed  quite  a  few  have  sore 
spots  behind.  Is  this  from  over-fatness 
or  other  causes?  I  know  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  them  internally,  m.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  fowls  are 
pecking  at,  and  finally  killing  each  other. 
Irritation  from  the  presence  of  lice  or  de¬ 
pluming  mites  leads  to  picking  at  the 
feathers  and  skin ;  bleeding  may  follow, 
and  other  fowls,  getting  a  taste  of  the 
blood,  have  all  of  their  cannibalistic  in¬ 
stincts  aroused  and  keep  at  their  fellows 
until  they  have  killed  them.  It  would  he 
well  for  you  to  go  over  your  dock  with  the 
blue  ointment  treatment  for  lice.  This,  if 
properly  carried  out,  is  very  effective  in 
ridding  fowls  of  lice  for  a  long  time. 
Take  each  bird  from  the  perch  at  night 
and  smear  a  bit  of  blue  ointment  about 
the  size  of  a  large  pea  over  the  skin  just 
below  the  vent.  A  little  may  be  used 
under  each  wing  also,  if  desired.  The 
effectiveness  of  this  treatment  and  the 
length  of  time  that  it  will  keep  fowls 
free  from  lice  is  surprising.  m.  b.  d. 


Electrical  Egg  Tester 

Is  there  any  kind  of  electric  device  on 
the  market,  that  you  know  of,  for  testing 
eggs?  I  have  tried  placing  the  ends  of  the 
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egg  tray  on  two  tables,  and  tried  to  test 
the  eggs  by  putting  a  40  watt  bulb  under 
the  trays,  but  the  results  were  not  satis¬ 
factory.  c.  o.  s. 

New  York. 

Some  large  hatcheries  use  a  powerful 
light  under  a  box  with  a  narrow  opening 
the  same  length  as  the  width  of  a  tray 
from  the  machine,  which  is  slid  slowly 
over  the  opening.  If  the  eggs  are  in  rows, 
as  they  are  on  some  machine  trays,  this 
works  much  better  than  if  they  are  placed 
promiscuously.  For  a  small  incubator,  a 
box  with  a  bulb  wired  to  an  extension 
cord  gives  a  perfect  tester,  and  I  have  one 
arranged  so  two  can  work  at  it,  which  is 
very  satisfactory.  The  bulb  is  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  two  cushioned  holes  on  an  inclined 
top  of  the  box  makes  the  work  easy  and 
quite  rapid.  f.  Q.  white. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  17,  1011). 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
he  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here: 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  April,  $2.80  per  100 
i’«>r  three  per  cent  milk,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  4c  per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  extra  butterfat,  at  points 
200  miles  from  city. 

BUTTER. 

Prices  declined  three  to  four  cents 
during  the  week,  but  part  of  this  drop 
was  recovered.  Buyers  took  rather  larger 
supplies  than  usual,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
pected  strike  of  harbor  workers,  which 
at  this  writing  has  not  taken  place. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  64  @  65 

Hood  to  Choice  .  61  @  63 

Lower  Grades .  56  <0  59 

City  made .  42  &  47 

Dairy,  best  .  62  0  63 

Common  to  good  .  47  @  58 

Packing  Stock .  40  0  44 

Process  .  46  <0  51 


CIIEESE. 

The  market  is  easier,  as  export  buying 
is  slow,  and  speculators  making  stronger 
efforts  to  sell. 


Whole. Milk.  oid.  fancy  .  38  w  39 

Good  to  choice .  33  0  36 

New  Make  .  30  0  33% 

Skims,  best .  23  0  23% 

Fair  to  good .  12  0  17 


EGGS. 

Receipts  are  very  large  and  market 
quite  unsettled,  with  dealers  ready  in 
many  cases  to  cut  prices  in  order  to  force 
sales.  The  Hebrew  Passover  is  being 
celebrated  this  week,  so  that  a  large  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  usual  buyers  is  missing. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  lane, .  51  0  52 

Medium  to  good  .  45  0  50 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  46  0  47 

.  Common  to  good .  42  @  45 

Gathered,  best,  white .  . .  49  0  50 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  42  ©  45 

Lower  grades .  38  @  40 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 15  00  @16  75 

Bulls  .  8  00  @12  25 

Cows .  4  00  @12  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs .  15  00  @18  50 

Culls .  10  00  @14  00 

Hogs . 17  00  @20  75 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  8  00  @1100 

Lambs  . 15  00  @16  50 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . 25  @  27 

Common  to  good .  19  @  24 

Pork  .  18  @  23 


Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  8  00  @14  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

All  classes  of  stock  except  broilers  and 
Spring  ducks  are  selling  lower.  Business 
is  reported  at  the  following  figures : 
Fowls,  35  to  .'hie ;  roosters,  21  to  22c; 
broilers,  lb..  85  to  90c;  ducks,  50  to  35c; 
Spring  ducks.  40  to  4.8c;  geese.  21  to  22e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best .  46  @  48 

Medium  to  good . . .  40  @  45 

Chickens  choice  lu .  37  @  33 

Fair  to  Good .  33  @  36 

Fowls .  32  @  37 

Roosters .  24  @  26 

Ducks .  35  @  40 

Ducklings . 45  @  46 

Geese .  24  @  29 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00  @9  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 10  25  @11  75 

Pea .  6  25  @  7  75 

Medium  .  6  50  @  8  00 

Red  Kidney . . . 10  75  @12  00 

White  Kidney  . . 11  To  @12  25 

Vellow  Eye .  7  25  @7  60 

Lima.  Cnlifornla .  8  00  @8  50 


FRUITS. 


Strawberries  are  more  plentiful  and 
averaging  inferior  in  quality,  so  that  the 
price  range  is  low.  In  the  case  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  are  not  standardized 
as  to  grade  the  top  price  given  covers  the 
best  there  are  at  the  time  in  fairly  large 
commercial  quantities.  On  the  next  day 
shipments  of  much  better  quality  might 
arrive,  so  that  top  prices  would  be  higher, 
although  the  market  as  a  whole  might 
be  no  stronger. 


Apples  Baldwin,  bbl 

Winesap . 

Ben  Davis . 

Greening  . 

Albemarle  . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Oranges,  box  . 

Lemons,  box  . 

Grape  Fruit . 


7  50  @10  60 

8  00  @13  00 
6  00  @  9  00 

8  00  @12  50 

9  00  @13  50 

25  @  35 

4  00  @  8  00 
4  00  @  4  75 
4  00  @  8  50 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  are  15  to  20c  per  100  lbs. 
lower  except  on  new  Southern,  which  are 
running  better  in  quality.  Cabbage  con¬ 
tinues  very  high  on  both  new  and  old. 
Choice  onions  higher ;  grown  and  poor 
stock  hard  to  sell. 


Potatoes— L.  I..  180  lbs .  4  50  @5  00 

State,  180  1  bs .  3  50  @  4  50 

Maine,  165  lbs .  3  50  @  4  25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8  00  @15  00 

Southern,  new.  bbl..  best  . 11  00  @12  50 

Southern,  common  to  good  .  2  50  @  6  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  2  00  0  4  50 

Beets,  bol .  1  50  @2  25 

Carrots,  bbl .  3  00  @  3  50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 100  00  @125  00 

New.  bbl .  4  00  @  6  00 

Lettuce.  Iialf-bbl.  basket .  100  @4  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  2  00  §  6  00 

String  Beans  011 .  2  00  @4  00 

Squash.  New.  bn.,  .  5  00  @  6  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  00  @  8  00 

Spinach,  bbl  .  1  00  @  3  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  .  2  00  0  3  50 

Parsnips,  bbl  .  3  00  @  5  00 

Salsify.  100  bunches .  4  00  @  6  00 

Kale,  bbl  .  1  00  @  2  25 

Chicory,  bbl.  . 3  00  @  5  00 

Asparagus,  doz . 2  50  (a  9  yo 

Cucumbers,  bu . 3  00  @  .T50 

Peas.  bu.  bkt .  1  50  @  4  00 

Parsley,  bbl . 5  00  <«  12  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  2  00  @  4  25 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @2  00 

Rhubarb.  100  bunches  .  5  00  @10  00 

HAY  AND  8TBAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  38  00  @39  00 

No.  2  . 36  00  @37  00 

No.  3  . 33  00  @  35  00 

No  grade  . 25  00  @30  00 

Clover  -mixed  _ . 30  00  @37  00 

Straw.  Rye . 1300  @1500 

,  GRAIN. 

Following  are  Government  prices  on 
No.  2  Red  wheat  at  various  markets: 
New  York.  $2.37 %  ;  Chicago,  $2.23;  St. 
Louis,  $2.21.  Oats,  No.  3  white,  New 
York,  7Se ;  Chicago,  68c.  Corn.  No.  3 
Yellow.  New  York.  $1.79 ;  Chicago,  $1.61. 
Rye,  New  York.  $1.79;  Chicago,  $1.67; 
Duluth,  $1.64. 


tious  or  agents  for  the  inspection  or  re¬ 
ceipt  of  milk,  title  to  such  milk  will  pass 
at  shipping  point.  These  prices  do  not 
include  war  tax  or  freight.  They  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  that  discount. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population : 

Butter — Best  prints . 70  to  74c 

Tub.  good  to  choice . 65  to  70c 

Eggs — White . 60  to  65c 

Mixed  colors  . 50  to  56c 

Cheese,  lb . 40  to  45c 

Fowls,  lb . 40  to  45c 

Bacon,  lb . 42  to  46c 

Lamb  chops,  lb . 45  to  48c 

Sirloin  steak,  lb . 46  to  50c 

Roasting  beef  . 40  to  45c 

Apples,  doz . (50  to  75c 

Potatoes,  lb .  3  to  4c 

Cabbage,  head  . 25  to  35c 


Toledo  Seed  Market 

Clover.  April  delivery,  bu..  $27.25; 
October  delivery.  $18.  Timothy,  $5.25. 

Philadelphia  Markets 

RUTTER. 

Nearby  prints,  70  to  72c;  tub  creamery, 
best,  65  to  67c ;  common  to  good,  61  to 
64c;  packing  stock.  42  to  43c. 

Eggs. 

Nearby,  best.  48  to  50c ;  gathered,  best, 
44  to  45c;  lower  grades.  40  to  42c. 

LIVE  Poultry.  * 

Fowls,  37  to  39e;  broilers.  50  to  55c; 
roosters.  26  to  27c;  ducks,  40  to  45c; 
geese.  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  36  to  38c :  roosters,  27c ;  squabs, 
doz.,  $5.50  to  $9.50. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  Baldwin.  $8  to  $10;  Greening. 
$8  to  $12;  Ben  Davis.  $7  to  $8.50;  Wine- 
sap,  $10.50  to  $11.50.  Strawberries,  qt., 
30  to  40c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  100  lbs..  $2.25  to  $2.60; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
Onions,  100  lbs.,  $3  to  $4:  cabbage,  ton, 
$75  to  $90. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy.  No.  1.  $37  50  to  $38 ; 
No.  2.  $36  to  $37;  No.  3,  $32  to  $33; 
clover  mixed.  $33  to  $36.  Straw,  rye, 
$13  50  to  14.50;  oat  and  wheat.  $10.50  to 
$13.50. 

PHILADELPHIA  MILK  PRICES 

In  Philadelphia  the  average  shipping 
zone  is  50-60  miles.  April  price  to  pro¬ 
ducer  city,  7%e  per  qt.  for  4  per  cent 
milk,  equivalent  to  $2.75  per  100  lbs.  for 
3  per  cent  milk.  There  is  but  one  grade, 
and  the  retail  price  for  4  per  cent  milk  is 
12c  to  consumer. 


Spring  seems  to  be  here,  and  the  grass 
is  beginning  to  show  green  on  the  hills. 
The  severe  storm  and  high  winds  the  last 
of  March  did  damage  in  some  places,  be¬ 
sides  drifting  roads.  Some  barns  were 
blown  down  and  contents  scattered,  and 
buildings  were  wholly  or  partially  un¬ 
roofed.  The  maple  season  is  past,  with  a 
fair  output;  prices  for  syrup  about  $1.75 
per  gal.;  for  sugar,  20  to  25c  per  lb. 
Many  dairymen  who  have  maple  trees 
think  they  cannot  afford  to  tap  them  and 
care  for  the  sap,  so  that  not  as  much 
sugar  and  syrup  are  made  as  might  be 
produced.  Hay,  $15  to  $20.  loose  at  barn. 
Grain  of  all  kinds  high ;  dairy  feed  for 
milch  cows  better  than  $60  per  ton  ;  oats, 
80  to  90c;  corn,  about  $1.80  per  bu. 
Grade  milch  cows  have  averaged  consider¬ 
ably  over  $100  at  sales ;  eggs,  38  to  40c, 
locally ;  butter.  60c.  Roads  muddy  and 
rough,  except  State  roads,  about  which 
complaint  is  made  that  they  are  surfaced 
too  smoothly  for  horses.  m. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Hay  is  scarce  iu  this  section,  bringing 

from  $15  to  $20  per  ton.  Farmers  get  40c 

for  eggs.  40q  for  butter ;  four-week-old 
pigs  bring  $6  apiece ;  veal,  21c.  We  pay 
for  grain  as  follows :  Corn,  $3.55 ;  ground 
feed.  $3.25 ;  flour.  $3.15  per  49-lb.  sack. 
We  are  having  a  cold,  wet  April,  which, 
means  late  pasture.  Wages  vary  from  $2 
to  $3  per  day;  plenty  of  help  in  this 
neighborhood.  Maple  syrup  brings  $2  per 
gal.,  but  not  as  much  as  usual  made. 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y.  g.  l. 

Winter  wheat  is  looking  promising. 
Peach  and  pear  trees  are  now  in  bloom, 
but  probably  there  will  not  be  a  half  crop, 
caused  by  the  heavy  frost  March  31.  April 
1  and  2.  Eggs.  34c  doz. ;  hens,  27c  lb. ; 
butter,  35c  lb.;  cows  high,  $75  to  $125 
each.  Horses,  slow  sale  and  cheap.  Hogs, 
loc  lb.  w.  n. 

Grainger  Co.,  Tenn. 

Fayette  County  never  looked  greener  at 
this  time  of  year  than  for  a  decade. 
Peach,  plum  and  pear  in  bloom ;  farmers 
are  well  up  with  their  work.  A  50-per 
cent  increased  acreage  of  tobacco  will  be 
planted  this  year  on  account  of  the  high 
prices  the  past  season.  Some  crops  aver¬ 
age  over  $80  per  100  lbs.  and  have 
brought  as  much  as  $1,575  per  acre  ;  55.- 
000.000  lbs.  have  been  sold  to  date,  aver¬ 
aging  $38.50  per  100  lbs.,  or  a  total  of 
$23,650,000.  Some  money  to  the  tobacco 
grower !  We  have  the  purest  milk  that 
.can  be  produced  by  farm  dairies;  less 
than  10,000  bacteria  count;  some  as  low 
as  500;  butterfat  averages  about  $4.75. 
Corn.  81.75  per  bu. ;  oats.  90c;  hay,  $30 
to  $40  ton  ;  eggs,  45c- ;  butter,  65  to  75c ; 
milk  retails  at  20c  per  qf. ;  50c  gal.  whole¬ 
sale.  g.  D.  K. 

Fayette  Co.,  Ky. 

I  hare  been  greatly  intersted  in  the 
article  on  Sweet  clovei^on  page  557.  for 
I  can  beat  it,  as  I  raised  a  small  piece 
last  year  in  the  wettest  part  of  my  wettest 
field.  I  did  this  because  of  or  in  spite  of 
being  heretic,  whichever  this  case  may  be. 
No  lime,  except  a  few  wood  ashes,  mixed 
with  the  manure,  which  was  harrowed  ua 
in  August,  1917.  and  the  ground  sowed 
to  turnips  broadcast,  the  turnip  seed 
mixed  with  Sweet  clover  seed  left  over 
from  the  year  before  instead  of  sand.  I 
thought  a  few  seeds  might  grow,  and  they 
did.  I  did  nothing  more  to  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  crops  except  to  pull  a  few  bushels 
—very  few,  too — of  the  best  of  the  tur¬ 
nips.  Soon  after  the  first  of  August. 
1918.  I  mowed  the  Sweet  clover;  had  to 
mow  it  all  over  hay  and  pick  out  a  path 
for  horses  and  machine  so  as  to  get 
through  for  the  next  cut  each  time.  The 
clover  was  12  to  15  feet  high,  and  grew 
on  ground  that  usually  grew  nothing  but 
brakes.  No  second  crop  grew  because  it 
was  cut  so  late  the  first  time  I  suppose, 
i  am  letting  it  alone  this  year  to  see  what 
will  develop.  w.  B.  L. 

Saybrook,  Conn. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 


Boston  Milk  Prices 

Following  is  the  April  price  for  milk 
shipped  to  Boston  from  various  zone 
points  inside  the  State.  The  quality  basis 
is  3.5  per  cent  fat ;  4c  more  per  100  lbs. 
being  paid  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
above  3.5.  and  the  same  rate  or  deduc¬ 
tion  being  made  for  milk  running  below. 


AT  STATIONS  OUTSIDE  MASSACHUSETTS 


Miles 

S*A  qts. 

Cwt.  iu 
40-qt.  cans 

81-100 . 

. 688 

3  781 

141-160 . 

. 573 

3  683 

1  SI -200 . 

. 665 

3.630 

AT  STATIONS 

OUTSIDE  MASSACHUSETTS 

Miles 

S%  qtS. 

Cwt.  in 
40-qt.  cans 

81-100 . 

. 668 

3.781 

141-160 . 

. 648 

3.683 

181-200 . 

. 635 

3.630 

241-260 . 

. 615 

3.555 

281-290 . 

. 606 

3.501 

Where  farmers,  furnish  cans  beween 
farm  and  railroad  or  milk  station,  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  2.3c  per  cwt.  is  paid.  Where- 
ever  dealer  maintains  country  milk  sta- 


May  6 — John  S.  Goodwin,  Angus,  Na¬ 
perville,  Ill. 

May  8 — A.  B.  Watson  &  Son,  Here- 
fords,  Harris,  Mo. 

May  15 — Dr.  J.  I.  Higgins  and  others, 
Angus,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

May  15 — Frank  Scofield.  Shorthorns, 
Hillsboro.  Tex. 

May  20— Tri-County  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  Sidney,  N.  Y. ;  secretary. 
E.  E.  Risley,  Walton.  N.  Y. 

„  May  21-22— W.  T.  McCray,  Herefords, 
Keutland.  Iud. 

June  5-6 — Carpenter  &  Ross,  Short¬ 
horns,  Mansfield.  O. 

Oct.  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  111. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Commodore.  Pershing 
Square,  New  York.  Wednesday,  Mav  14. 
at  10  a.  m. 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixtv- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Burgettstown.  Pa.. 
Sept.  30-Oct.  1-2. 

Milk  Exposition,  71st  Regiment  Arm¬ 
ory,  New  York  City,  April  21-26. 
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April  26,  1019 


Whose 
weir  was  it, 
anyhow  ? 

•  j». 

WAS  it  President 
Wilson’s  or  Secretary 
Baker’s,  or  General 
Pershing’s,  or  Admiral 
Sims’,  any  more  than  yours 
or  mine? 

Was  it  the  war  of  three 
million  American  boys  in 
khaki  and  blue  any  more 
than  ours? 

You  and  I  weren’t  running  it; 
most  of  us  weren’t  able  to  fight  in 
it,  but  it  was  run  for  us  and  fought 
for  us  and  WON  for  us — won 
months  sooner  than  any  of  us  be¬ 
lieved  possible — because  we 
spared  neither  the  men  nor  the 
material  nor  the  money  necessary 
to  win  quickly. 

You  and  I  and  thirty  million 
other  American  men  and  women 
bought  Liberty  Bonds  to  help 
secure  that  Victory.  Because  it 
was  OUR  war— yours  and  mine. 
Our  biggest  business. 

That  Victory  belongs  in  part  to 
you  and  me.  It’s  up  to  us  to  help 
finish  paying  what  it  cost.  It’s 
worth  it. 

Invest  in  the 

Victory  Liberty  Loan 


GOVERNMENT  LOAN  ORGANIZATION 

Second  Federal  Reserve  District 
Liberty  Loan  Committee  120  Broadway,  New  York 


Farm  Mechanics 


Water  Supply  from  Springs 

On  oui'  farm  is  a  chain  of  springs.  The 
three  nearest  are  150  ft.  from  and  28  ft. 
below  level  of  house  and  buildings.  These 
springs  are  of  clear  soft  water,  some  very 
cold,  and  come  up  out  of  the  ground 
through  small  holes  about  one  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter.  They  never  go  dry  in  the  very 
driest  weather,  and  the  two  we  have  boxed 
in  will  fill  as  soon  as  a  pailful  is  taken 
out.  One  has  a  square  cement  curb 
3x3x6  ft.  deep ;  it  will  fill  in  about  four 
hours  if  entirely  emptied,  but  it  has 
l  broken  out  below  the  curb.  From  this 
i  spring  we  pump  all  water  by  hand  pump 
in  the  kitchen  for  house.  Can  we  locate 
in  any  way  the  fountainhead  of  these 
springs?  Is  there  any  way  these  springs 
could  be  fixed  to  fill  a  dam  or  reservoir 
sq  we  could  get  running  water  in  build¬ 
ings  without  the  use  of  storage  tank  in 
buildings?  MRS.  C.  E.  L. 

West  Monroe,  X.  Y. 

As  the  water  is  described  as  cold  it  is 
probable  that  it  comes  from  a  considerable 
depth,  and  if  all  of  the  chain  of  springs 
are  soft  and  of  about  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  it  is  likely  that  they  come  from  a 
common  source.  This  may  be  an  under¬ 
lying  bed  of  gravel  or  sand  covered  with 
an  impervious  layer  or  stratum.  Breaks 
or  fissures  in  this  overlying  tight  stratum, 
which  may  be  covered  to  a  considerable 
depth  with  soil,  permit  the  escape  of  the 
water,  which  finds  its  way  to  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  springs.  Such  springs  are 
called  “fissure  springs’’  and  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  chains,  as  you  suggest. 
The  fact  that  your  springs  are  so  found 
and  that  they  are  very  cold,  indicating 
depth,  leads  me  to  think  that  they  are  of 
this  type. 

Spring  number  two  that  you  mention  as 
filling  its  curb  (54  cu.  ft.)  in  about  four 
hours,  has  a  flow  as  indicated  by  your  de¬ 
scription.  of  approximately  1.68  gallons 
per  minute,  and  if  each  of  the  six  springs 
in  the  chain  has  an  equal  flow,  their  com¬ 
bined  flow  would  equal  about  10  gallons 
per  minute.  If  the  slope  of  the  ground 
permits  it,  tile  or  other  piping  might  be 
laid,  conducting  all  of  the  water  to  a  com¬ 
mon  catch  basin  or  storage  reservoir  and 
a  ram  set  to  operate  from  this.  The 
amount  of  water  pumped  by  a  ram  will 
vary  to  such  an  extent  because  of  the 
different  heights  to  which  the  water  has 
to  be  raised,  the  differences  in  the  fall  in 
the  drive  pipes,  etc.,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount 
that  could  be  supplied  by  a  ram  in  this 
case.  They  can  usually  be  relied  upon  to 
furnish  from  two-sevenths  to  one-tenth 
of  the  water  passing  through  them  to  the 
storage  tank,  however,  and  if  a  supply 
of  10  gallons  per  minute  is  available,  this 
would  mean  a  discharge  of  better  than  a 
barrel  per  hour  at  the  buildings,  which  is 
far  in  excess  of  usual  requirements. 

If  objection  is  made  to  a  large  storage 
tank  a  small  one  holding  a  barrel  or  less 
may  be  placed  in  the  attic  of  the  house 
and  the  overflow  from  this  led  to  a  large 
stock  tank  at  the  barn.  In  this  way  a 
supply  of  fresh  cold  water  is  always  avail¬ 
able  at  the  house.  The  discharge  of  the 
springs  should  be  checked  up  by  catching 
their  flow  in  a  barrel  or  tub  for  a  timed 
interval  and  then  measuring  the  quantity 
of  water  obtained,  so  as  to  get  the  flow 
accurately.  This,  with  the  total  fall  to 
the  place  where  the  ram  is  to  be  placed, 
and  the  total  height  to  which  the  water  is 
to  be  lifted,  should  be  sent  to  one  of  the 
ram  companies  advertising  in  the  farm 
papers ;  these  people  will  then  be  only  too 
glad  to  tell  you  the  best  size  of  ram  for 
your  particular  needs.  R.  H.  s. 


Power  from  Small  Stream 

I  have  on  mv  farm  a  fall  of  water  four 
feet,  but  must  run  it  through  6-in.  pipe 
for  150  or  200  ft.  to  get  the  4-ft.  fall. 
What  horsepower  will  that  develop? 

Snydersville,  Pa.  m.  e.  h. 

In  measuring  the  power  that  may  be 
expected  from  a  stream  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  quantity  of  water  available  per 
minute,  as  well  as  the  fall.  This  cannot 
be  determined  accurately  without  meas¬ 
urement.  The  statement  that  a  stream 
flows  a  certain-sized  pipe  full  does  not 
give  this  information,  for.  due  to  the 
widely  varying  velocities,  caused  by  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions,  such  as  different  head, 
different  length  of  pipe.  etc.,  a  pipe  of 
certain  size  may  give  widely  varying  dis¬ 
charges  under  the  different  conditions  in 
which  it  is  placed.  The  discharge  varies 
directly  with  the  velocity,  a  pipe  having 
a  velocity  of  six  feet  per  second  discharg¬ 
ing  twice  as  much  water  as  a  pipe  of  the 
same  size  with  a  velocity  of  only  three 
feet  per  second. 

After  the  amount  of  water  has  been  de¬ 
termined  in  cubic  feet  or  gallons  per  min¬ 
ute.  the  weight  of  water  available  each 
minute,  the  part  that  we  are  concerned 
with  in  producing  power,  may  be  found 
by  multiplying  by  either  62.42  or 
the  weights  of  a  cubic  foot  and  of  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  respectively.  This  product, 
when  multiplied  by  the  fall  in  feet,  will 
give  the  foot-pounds  of  work  that  the 
stream  is  capable  of  doing  each  minute, 
and  as  a  horsepower  is  equal  to  33,000 
foot-pounds  done  in  one  minute,  dividing 
by  this  number  will  give  the  horsepower 
that  the  stream  is  theoretically  capable  of 
developing.  Due  to  causes  that  cannot 


be  overcome,  however,  all  of  this  energy 
cannot  be  harnessed  as  useful  work.  It  is 
lost  in  different  ways,  and  in  a  small  in¬ 
stallation  of  this  kind  you  are  doing  well 
if  you  secure  75  to  SO  per  cent  of  it. 

The  flow  of  a  small  stream  of  this  kind 
may  be  measured  by  diverting  it  into  a 
barrel  or  tub  for  one  minute  and  after¬ 
ward  measuring  it.  Another  way  of  meas¬ 
uring  the  flow  is  by  means  of  a  weir,  a 
rectangular  opening  cut  in  the  top  edge  of 
a  temporary  but  tight  dam  over  which 
the  water  flows.  The  depth  of  water  flow¬ 
ing  over  the  crest  of  the  weir  is  meas¬ 
ured.  and  the  quantity  found  by  reference 
to  weir  tables.  These  weir  tables,  as  well 
as  detailed  directions  for  the  measurement 
of  streams,  may  be  obtained  from  any  of 
the  water-wheel  companies  advertising  in 
the  farm  press. 

A  well-designed  over-shot  wheel  will 
give  you  the  Ifest  results  with  such  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  while  I  cannot  give 
any  definite  statement  as  to  the  power  de¬ 
veloped.  because  of  the  reasons  given 
above.  I  would  expect  power  enough  to  do 
light  work,  such  as  pumping  and  running 
the  farm  lighting  plant ;  it  all  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  water  that  is  passing 
through  the  6-in.  pipe  spoken  of.  A 
wheel  4  ft.  in  diameter  and  with  a  6-in. 
face  would.  I  think,  be  just  about  your 
size.  Possibly,  to  use  it.  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  run  your  penstock  or  flume  far¬ 
ther  down  the  stream,  thus  securing  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  fall,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  fall 
somewhat  greater  than  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  to  provide  for  the  escape  of  the 
waste  water.  If  this  is  possible,  and  a 
greater  fall  can  be  obtained  by  so  doing, 
or  by  damming  the  stream,  it  might  be 
possible  to  use  a  larger  diameter  wheel 
and  thus  secure  more  power,  the  power 
developed  increasing  directly  with  the 
fall  or  head  if  it  is  utilized.  r.  h.  s. 


Reservoir  for  Water  Supply 

I  have  an  eight-room  house,  equipped 
with  bath  and  lavatory.  The  water  sup¬ 
ply  is  from  a  well  at  the  house.  I  wish 
to  pump  it  into  a  reservoir  about  75  feet 
from  the  house.  What  size  should  I  make 
the  reservoir,  and  how  cement  it  so  if  will 
hold  water?  Does  it  require  one  or  two 
pipes  from  well  to  reservoir?  The  pipe  in 
well  is  ll/4  in.;  will  use  a  gasoline  engine 
for  pumping.  w.  n.  c. 

Pittston.  Pa. 

The  size  of  the  tank  required  for  your 
water  system  will  depend  upon  the  use  to 
which  the  water  is  to  be  put.  If  for 
household  purposes  only,  it  will  need  a 
capacity  of  from  25  to  40  gallons  daily 
for  each  person  supplied.  If  used  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  barn  as  well,  each  cow  will  require 
daily  about  12  gallons,  each  horse  about 
10  gallons,  each  hog  2l_,  gallons  and  each 
sheep  2  gallons.  As  tin*  tank  is  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  gasoline  engine  it  is  probable 
that  a  capacity  ample. for  the  daily  needs 
will  be  all  that  is  required,  as  there  is 
seldom  any  trouble  with  an  engine  of  this 
kind  that  would  cut  off  the  supply  of 
water.  Where  a  windmill  is  used  for 
pumping  it  is  customary  to  build  tin*  tank 
large  enough  to  hold  about  a  three  days’ 
supply  to  provide  for  calm  periods. 

Going  on  the  supposition  that  the  water 
is  to  be  used  in  the  house  only,  and  that 
there  is  a  family  of  four,  a  daily  water 
consumption  of  160  gallons  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for.  This  should  be  contained  in  a 
rectangular  tank  less  than  3x3x3  ft.  A 
tank  6x6x5  ft.  in  depth  would  provide 
ample  storage  room  for  a  week’s  supply  of 
water  for  a  family  of  four.  This  tank 
should  be  buried  in  the  hillside  to  provide 
an  equable  temperature,  cool  in  Summer 
and  above  the  freezing  point  in  Winter, 
and  should  be  at  least  10  ft.  above  the 
highest  faucet  that  is  to  be  served  from  it 
to  insure  a  satisfactory  flow  from  the  fau¬ 
cet.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
concrete  for  this  purpose  except  possibly 
hardness  of  the  water  when  the  system  is 
first  installed.  Careful  mixing  and  tamp¬ 
ing  of  the  side  wall  will  help  to  prevent 
this  by  making  them  more  nearly  water¬ 
proof.  Complete  direction  for  building  the 
cistern  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
cement  companies,  their  local  dealers  us¬ 
ually  having  books  for  distribution  ex¬ 
plaining  the  different  uses  of  concrete  on 
the  farm. 

But  one  pipe  will  be  necessary.  It  can 
serve  both  to  pump  water  through  to  the 
tank  and  as  a  service  pipe  to  the  house. 
It  should  be  provided  with  a  gate  valve 
at  the  tank  so  that  the  water  can  be  shut 
off  from  the  pipe  below  and  should  also  be 
provided  with  a  check  valve  and  gate 
valve  between  the  tee  leading  to  the  house 
and  the  pump,  the  check  valve  to  relieve 
the  pump  valves  from  strain  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  water  from  flowing  from  the 
tank  back  through  the  pump  spout  when 
pumping  ceases,  and  the  gate  valve  to 
close  should  the  pump  need  repairing, 
which  will  permit  taking  the  pump  up 
without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  system. 
A  union  should  be  put  in  here  for  the 
same  purpose.  R.  it.  s. 


Rastus  (just  back  from  the  army)  : 
“Yessah.  I  done  had  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  war  insurance  on  mall  life  when  Ah 
was  in  de  war.”  Sambo:  “G wan.  nig- 
gah  !  Ten  thousand  dollars  jest  on  you  ! 
Why,  ain’t  dat  more’u  the  hull  war  cost?” 
—Life, 
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RABBITS 


The  Delaware  Valley 
Rabbit  Farm  KgS£S 


RUFUS  REDS  and 
NEW  ZEALANDS 

We  ship  on  approval.  Ask  for  Descriptive  lists.  Address 

THEO.  S.  MOORE,  Gen.  M’g’r.,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE 

Rufus  Red  Belgian  Hares 

:f  you  are  careful  from  whom  you  buy  your  Foundation 
Stool;  of  any  breed,  out  of  six  entries  in  Boston  Jan.  15. 
1919  1  won  three.  Muncie.  Indiana.  Feb..  1919,  two  prize 
winners.  First  Sr.  and  First  Jr.  Buck. 

Owner  of  Sheabarado,  Registry  No.  4655 
'Vho  beat  a  English  Prize  Winning  Buck,  receiving  First 
Prize  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Sept.  1918. 

Onlv  Pedigreed  Registered  Stuck.  Prices  Reasonable. 

JOSEPH  BLANK,  428  Highland  Avc.,  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 


New  Zealand  Reds  and  Flem¬ 
ish  G  i  a  n  r  s.  Yon  up  and  old 
stock  at  all  times.  Pedigreed 
ces.  N.  Si'OGR,  Rayena.  N.Y. 


POULTRY 


Belgian  HARES 

and  utility.  Write  for  pri 


FOR  SALE  at  a  Reduced  Price 

.NEW  illl.I.  Qrnnrlorc  "  ith  52  in‘  deflectors.  Regular 
4D  |,  o  NY  0*  UUUClo  pyfee  138;  reduced  to  $25.  A  great 
bargain.  UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  360  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  M.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Get  my  free  circular  before  you 
order  chicks,  tells  why  the  Black  I.egnorn  is  the  greatest 
layer, and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth, write  today.  Also 
White  Leghorn  chicks,  a.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J 


Tom  Barron's  Leghorns 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the 
country.  Eggs — chicks.  Write  for  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H.  Bulkiey.  Prop  .  Odessa.  N.Y. 


Toni  II  it  r  ron  Uglphintr  F<ra<i  from  heavy-lay  me 
S.  C.  W  LEGHORN  "dlUIIHg  eggs  )lens  mated  with 
high  pedigree  cockerels.  Few  settings  each  week. 
S2per  15.  85%  guarantee.  After  April  21st,$15  per  100. 
•VKAM.lli  linos.,  Cozycrott  Poultry  Firm,  "e,t  Millington.  Conn. 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

bred  to  lay.  Day-old  chicks  ami  hatching  eggs. 
HUSH  PATTERSON,  -  Clayton.  N.  Y. 


Wy-Har  Chicks  S.  C.  YVliite  Leghorns 

Trapnested  stock.  Eggs,  chicks. 

WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM,  Denton,  Md. 


Single  Comb  While  Leghorn  Eggs 

for  HATCH  l  NO,  from  certified,  pedigreed  stock. 

M.  J.  QU  ACKEN1JUSH,  -  Nutley,  N.J. 


ElmoreFarm  S.  G.  White  Leghorns 

Day-old  chicks.  Airedale  puppies  Circular  free. 

Elmore  Farm,  R.  3,  Box  116,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  lie.:  Rocks,  lie. 
Monev  refunded  for  dead  rhicks.  Cir.  free. 

\\  .  A.  L  V l*  V Eli,  Mc.VlUter\ ilk-.  Fa. 


TIFFANY’S 

SUPERIOR 

CHICKS 


SILVER  AND  WHiTE  WYANDOTTES.  WHITE. 
BUFF  AND  BARRED  ROCKS.  S  C  R  I. 
REDS.  WHITE  LEGHO  RMS,  PEKIN  AND 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  AND  EGGS. 

Aldham  Poullry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phcenutvillc,  Pa 


Rose  Comb  R  I «  R  e  d  s  £,?. stock! 

A  liny  st  rain.  $1.50  per  15.  H.(],  WlllTrAKER,  iiiiiville.N.  Y. 


R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vigen  in.-  Stock.  Free  Range.  B. 


I  0  GS  FOR  II  tT<  II I  Mi 
.91. .'.o  j»er  J.">;  $7  pci-  100. 
II.  011  I  N.  Kliiu<d>i-rk,  N.Y. 


IIT1  •*  i  Fishel  strain.  Eggs.  #9  per  l'H*. 

Wl  (Ill  P  kOChC  per  15.  Chicks.  $20  per  inn. 

W*  IltlV  IVUbllO  ,  oi'lEI.p.Gi 'run  Haven,  N.Y. 

R.  C.Br.  Leghorn  Eggs 

Mrs.  CLAUDIA  BETTS,  Hillsdale,  Midi. 


HATCHING  EGGS  DAY  OLD  CBICKS 

From  Barons  Strain  s.  c.  White  Leghorns.  Sired  liyt'or- 
ncli  Pedigreed  Cm-kereN.  The  Kirshman  Hausc  &  Poultry  Farm 
Box  124  >lountnindale,  Sullivan  Co  .  N  V.  Phone  17  F-ll 


60  Breeds 


OHIGKENS,  DUCKS  GEESE.  TURKEYS 


Stock-  and  Eggs.  Large  illustrated  Catalog  1'iee. 

EL)  WIN  A.  .SOUDER,  -  Telford.  Fa. 


“Lordstrain"  Leghorn  Eggs 


10c.  !"m  yearlings. 

FREU  WOOD,  Danielson,  Conn. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS— Eggs.  Field,  Somers,  Conn. 


White  Chinese  Goose  EGGS 

40c  each  by  express.  Notlrng  sent  by  Parcel  Post. 

GKO.  E.  HOW  ELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  ®r5|0 

C.'Ked  and  B.  P.  K  Eggs,  SI  per  15.  Shropshire 
Sheep.  II.  J.  VAN  DYK.K,  Gettysburg,  Penn. 


NONE  BETTER  Bronze  Turkeys 

FLggs  from  massive,  nicely  marked.  vig*':  «  us  stock.  4f><*. 
each.  -  E.  R.  SCOTT;  Dansvi  le.  New  York 


Two  Fine  White  Holland  Toms 

each.  H.  W.  ANDERSON.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Stcwartsiow.i.  Pa 


Mottled  Anconas 


Eggs  tor  hat  citing.  S  1.10— 1.5  SI  SO— 100. 
(.1  II.  K.  KOH  IMSII,  K.pyranrr.  Now  York 


WHITE  \V  Y  AN  1MIT  TES— "lil'cul.."  Bred  I  .  Lay. 

Order  Mav  ami  June  ehicks  n  .V.  25c.  eu  li. 

MOUNT  All  VIEW  POll.llil  I  HOI,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


TT'o-O’C  “Rotral”  1 1>  <>  r  <•  ji  s  Line) 

negai  white  wyandoiies 

Selected,  free  farm  range  stock,  S2  51.  $5—50:  S9  — 
100.  II.  W.  BUNK,  (lermanlotvii,  New  York 


c  rvryr-  Barred  1’.  ltoeks,  "Black  Minor- 

t  g  g  S  tor  hatching  ,-ns.  Highest  class  exhibition 

lilt  (Is.  15  eggs.  $2.  I  I  III  STOCK  FARM,  R.  I.  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


Trap  Nest 
Records 


VI/TE  have  had  printed 
*  *  on  cardboard  1134x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W.  F.W..  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Sheet,  New  York 


THE  HENYARD 


Is  This  the  Egg  Limit? 

Did  you  ever  see  or  hear  of  an  egg  like 
this  one  that  was  laid  on  March  27  by 
one  of  my  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets?  It 
measured  4%  in.  in  length;  circumfer¬ 
ence  around  middle.  7%  in..-  and  around 
mids  10%  in.  It  weighed  exactly  half  a 
pound.  The  shell  was  thin,  rough  and 
creasy,  but  whole  and  only  slightly  bloody 
at  one  end.  Inside,  this  monster  was 
more  amazing  still.  First,  there  were  two 
yolks,  firm  and  unbroken,  with  a  very 
large  quantity  of  white.  Floating  in  this 
was  a  perfectly  formed,  smooth,  regular 
egg,  rather  large  for  a  pullet  to  lay,  but 
practically  normal.  It  contained  one  yolk. 
I  have  kept  hens  of  many  kinds  for  more 
than  20  years,  but  never  saw,  and  never 
heard  of  this  phenomenom  of  an  egg  with¬ 
in  an  egg.  And  the  outside  one  a  double- 
yolked  one  at  that !  s.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  “lays  over”  any  egg  we 
have  ever  seen.  Our  readers  seem  to  have 
seen  many  strange  sights  and  perhaps 
some  of  them  can  beat  it. 


Ailing  Fowls 

Several  of  my  Leghorns  in  different 
pens  have  been  found  on  the  floor  unable 
to  stand  up.  their  legs  being  limp,  their 
eyes  shut  and  their  heads  drooping,  re¬ 
maining  in  this  position  when  picked  up. 
Our  method  has  been  to  place  them  in  a 
coop  by  themselves,  and  much  to  our  sur¬ 
prise  they  are  apparently  all  right  the 
next  day.  Their  combs  remain  bright 
red  during  this  period.  We  are  rather 
desirous  to  know,  if  possible,  what  should 
cause  this  trouble.  We  have  noticed  it 
now  for  about  a  month,  and  every  day 
it  seems  different  ones  are  affected. 

New  York.  w.  ii.  g. 

Probably  I  could  say  that  this  was  in¬ 
digestion.  and  get  away  with  it.  that  be¬ 
ing  a  very  plausible  sounding  explana¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however.  I  do 
not  know  what  ails  these  fowls,  though  I 
strongly  suspect  that  some  temporary  di¬ 
gestive  disturbance,  perhaps  from  eating 
some  unsuitable  food,  is  responsible  for 
their  trouble.  A  good  close  of  castor  oil 
would  probably  be  helpful  in  tlmse  cases, 
and  being  given  on  the  assumption  that 
some  deleterious  material  needed  to  be 
expelled  from  the  intestinal  tract,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  treatment  would,  of  course, 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis. 
At  any  rate,  that  is  the  sole  foundation 
of  the  reputation  gained  by  countless 
remedies  for  the  ills  of  both  human  and 
lower  animals.  The  remedy  is  given,  the 
patient  recovers:  how  can  it  be  otherwise 
than  that  the  remedy  turned  the  trick? 

M.  B.  D. 


Chick  Feeds 

1.  I  have  some  infertile  eggs  from  in¬ 
cubator  on  hand,  and  Farmers’  Bulletin 
624  suggests  dry  bread  crumbs  may  oe 
mixed  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  making  one- 
fourth  of  mixture  eggs,  or  rolled  oats 
may  be  used  in  place  of  bread  crumbs. 
Should  these  be  fed  moistened  and  will 
water  do  to  moisten?  Can  sour  milk  be 
used  for  first  few  days  and  then  use 
water  for  mixing?  2  I  read  that  feed¬ 
ing  too  large  a  proportion  of  coarse  feed 
containing  nnic-h  fiber,  making  it  slow  of 
assimilation,  results  in  stunted  growth 

i  and  the  trouble  known  as  “long  wings.” 
What  are  the  feeds  containing  the  fiber, 
and  in  what  proportion  may  they  be  fed? 

New  York.  e.  w. 

1.  In  general  it  L  safer  to  give  dry 
food  to  ehieks  than  it  is  to  feed  them 
moistened  stuffs  of  any  kind.  Moist 
mashes  undoubtedly  promote  quick 
growth,  for  the  reason  that  much  more 
wet  food  than  dry  will  be  consumed,  but. 
for  the  same  reason,  digestive  disturb¬ 
ances  when  wet  foods  are  given  are  more 
apt  to  occur.  I  think  it  preferable  to 
give  not  more  than  one  meal  of  moistened 

j  food  a  clay  and  only  as  much  of  this  as 
the  chicks  will  very  quickly  clean  up. 
Chickens  out  upon  free  field  range  may 
be  fed  much  more  heavily  than  those  that 
are  kept  in  semi-confinement,  and  moist 

I  mashes  are  less  likely  to  iqiset  their  di¬ 
gestion.  When  limited  quarters  must  be 
utilized,  dry  feeding  will  be  found  safest 
for  young  chicks,  though  drink,  in  the 
form  of  skim-milk  or  water,  should  be 
always  before  them.  Boiled  eggs  with 
bread  crumbs  or  rolled  oats  need  no 
moistening,  and  either  skim-milk  or  water 
may  be  used  with  other  foods  when 
moistening  is  required.  Sour  skim-milk 
is  a  very  desirable  food  for  chicks  from 
the  time  that  they  are  hatched. 

2.  I  ch>  not  know  what  feeds  contain 

so  much  fiber  as  to  produce  “long  wings.” 
but  I  do  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  mock  scientific  hunk  written  about 
chick  foods.  The  ordinary  grains,  corn, 
wheat  and  oats,  with  all  their  derivatives, 
will  be  found  suitable  for  chick  foods; 
other  grains  and  seeds  may  also  be 
utilized.  Oat  hulls  should  be  removed 
from  ground  oats  if  they  are  to  be  fed 
to  very  young  chicks;  there  is  too  much 
fiber  about  them.  Oat  hulls  are  not  a 
commonly  accepted  chick  food,  however, 
and  the  fiber  in  corn  or  wheat  ueed  worry 
no  one.  Hay  and  sawdust  also  contain 
too  much  fiber  to  make*  them  suitable  for 
chick  feeding:  use  them  for  feeding  and 
bedding  the  family  horse.  u .  u.  f*. 


A  BABY  CHICK  has  enough  | 
troubles  without  indigestion.  Give 
it  H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed, 
the  easily  digested  chick  feed. 

The  new,  5-lb.  carton 


Bee  keeping  makes  you  money  quickly  and 
surely,  with  little  risk  or  labor.  Just  put 
them  in  a  hive.  They’ll  find  their  own  food. 
The  honey  you  don’t  use  we  will  buy  at  market  prices. 

There  is  more  money  in  bee  keeping  than  in  poultry 
Bigger  profits  per  dollar  invested  and  space  occupied. 
Less  work.  Bee  keeping  is  a  business  that  is  practic¬ 
ally  all  profit  if  you  adopt 


THE  ROOT  WAY 


of  H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 
is  a  handy,  durable  and  compact 
way  to  get  acquainted  with  us. 
Your  dealer  can  get  it  for  you. 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  dealer, 
write  for  samples  and  we  will  arrange 
to  have  you  supplied. 

THE  H-0  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  license  No.  G-12,996 

John  J.  Campbell,  Eastern  Salas  A*t. ,  Hartford,  Conn. 


0UEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

.  (Barron  Foundation: 

<(/  High  producing  winter  layers  tnat  will 

Ut  e  ”1  multiply  your  profits.  AVe  guarantee  87°b 

3  gj*  5  fertility  in  our  eggs.  Our  chicks  are  strong 

O  -V  ?  and  easy  to  raise.  Descriptive  folder  full  of 
1^1  i)  worth-while  information  free  on  request. 

^  QUEENSBURY  FARMS 

Trapnested  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ^sca^ 

result  of  5  years  trap-nesting  and  scientific  breed¬ 
ing.  2  special  matings  of  liens  with  records  201  up 
to  271.  and  high  pedigreed  males.  All  my  breeding 
liens  have  records  over  175. 

H.  C.  Bligh.  West  Willing-ton,  Conn. 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chixs 

from  our  breeding  stock,  including  Tom  Barron 
strain.  All  farm  raised  on  free  range.  Utility  bred 
chicks,  perfectly  hatched,  easy  to  raise  ami  started 
right.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Booking  orders.  Cir¬ 
cular.  HAMILTON  FARM.  Huntington,  N.Y. 

Tom  Barron’s  2!8T|6A#;EN9fl 

S.  C.  YY'HITE  LEGHORN'S.  Day-old  chicks.  S15 
per  100.  Hatching  eggs,  $6  per  100.  Safe  delivery 
ami  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Clayton.  N.  Y, 

n  ■  n  W  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
n  fl  n  V  and  contest  records.  EGGS  produced 
"  every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar- 
$16  per  100  anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspection 
invited.  Custom  hatching. 

■  ^  M  3  I*  I*  Phone  Plainsboro  628 

bn  i  </ ft O  Bungalow  Poultry  Farm 

Our  Rnf  f  I  ouhnrnc  won  the  blue  at  Detroit  and 
UU1  DUI1  LUyilUIUS  Philadelphia.  1919.  Cup 
for  best  display.  Eggs,  best  pen.  S5  per  15.  Select 
pens.  S3  per  15.  Hens  and  Pullets.  S2.  Cockerel.  S3. 

Greenforcl  Poultry  Yards,  Silver  Creek,  N.Y'. 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns.  It. I. Reds.  Bari  ed  Rocks.  3000 Chicks. 
4500  Egg.-,  weekly.  Circular  A.  B.  HALL,  W,lling!ord.  Conn 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRE0  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  P  A  K  A  DISK 
POULTRY  FA  KYI,  l!ox  li,  Paradise,  Peuna. 

NATP.HINfi  FfiRQ  Martin’s  White  YV.v  a n  d  o  1 1 e  s. 
nAIUnino  COUO  Kinu,iet  Barred  Hocks.  R.  I.  Beds, 
White  Leghorns,  Anconas.  $8  per  100.  Orders  15 lied 
promptly.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill.  N.  J. 

200,000  CHICKS  For  1919 

Seven  varieiies._  Also  Brooders— 30')  "to  1PQ0  chick 
capacity— ®  14.50  to  S'lO  each.  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Dept  11,  Richtteid,  Pa. 

LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS  BARRED  TT"  G  G  S 
ROCKS  R  1  REDS  W  WYANDOTTES.  JU  _ 

S.  C  W  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  CD  HICKS 

cV*':e  R1VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  f||  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

S.  \IYLfj._  Wyandoite,  $1,151  f!5*"0  i'er  u0 
C.  W  nite  Leghorn.  1.00 >  jo^’per  too. 

Free  range,  hardy  stock.  K.  c.  MaeKi.l.Y.  Brognevill?,  Fa. 

White  Wyandottes 

Trap  nested,  pure  white,  showy  birds.  Pen  1,  with 
every  hens’  record  over  225.  Setting.  $5.  Aflei 
May  1st.  S3.  Chicks,  40c.  each. 

R.  W.  Stevens.  -  Stillwater.  N.Y. 

While  Wyandottes  Winter1  laying 

Gram!  matings  headed  by  sons  of  1st  N.  Y.  cocker¬ 
el.  Eggs.  S'-i  and  S5  per  15. 

A.  M.  SHAW,  -  Menaxds,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Eggs  settPng 

from  pure  English  strain.  Free  range,  SI. 50  for  13: 
S8  tier  100  Frauk M.  Edwards, YY'ater  Mill, N.Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  REOSl  Separate  farms 
BARON  WYANDOTTES:  Winter  layers 
Eggs— SI. 50  per  15:  S7.50  per  100. 

L.  Arthur  Sheldon,  Route  7.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Utility  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

15 — #1.75;  50-  S3,  prepaid.  M.t.MIK  S1CEI.OFF.  Karasev.  \,  J. 

>  ■  Prompt  shipments  by  parcel  post  prepaid 

LtlICKS  aml  "'afe  delivery  guaranteed.  S.  i\  While 

vinvnu  am|  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  P.  Reeks. 
Catalog  Free.  THE  CYCLONE  HATCIIEIO'.  Millcrsionn.  fa. 

The  use  of  Root  supplies  removes  the  danger  of  stings 
and  increases  your  profits.  We  carry  a  complete  line  ry 
for  beginners  and  professionals — standard  hives,  comb 
frames,  smokers,  honey  extractors,  gloves,  veils,  etc. 
Everything  made  by  experts  who  have  made  bee  sup-  A 
plies  for  years.  We  start  you  right  in  bee  keeping  and 
give  you  free  advice  at  all  times.  Our  50  years  experi- 
ence  in  successful  bee  keeping  at  your  disposal,  to 
help  you  make  a  success.  • 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK  * 

Our  book  “Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit'  *  is  packed  , 
full  of  interesting  information.  A  copy  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Write  for  it  today 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

181  Main  St.  Medina,  Ohio 

Branch  offices,  warehouses  and 
ers  in  many  important  cities  fre 
Atiantio  to  the  Pacific 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

still  lead  the  40  pens  in  the  American  class  at  Vine 
land  International  Egg  Laying:  and  Breeding:  contest 
at  tlie  end  of.the  l-20th  week.  Won  special  premia;:, 
given  1  »y  N.  J.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  on  oid  male 
for  best  utility  bird  in  American  class  at  New  Jersey 
state  Championship  Show  held  at  Trenton.  January. 
1919.  Eggs  from  old  birds  selected  for  heavy  egg 
production  niated  to  272  and  278-egg  cockerels,  S4 
for  15;  520  per  100.  Eggs  from  yearlings,  same 
strain,  S3  for  15;  SI  5  lOo.  Nothing  sold  but  what 
we  raise  on  our  own  farm.  No  baby  chicks. 

GARRET  W.  BUCK.  -  Colts  Neck,  JJ-  J. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs 

for  hatching.  SI  per  15:  S5  per  10(1. 

J.  I.  HERETER,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


E  G  ®  S — “  Perfection  ”  llnrrcd  Koeks  (Kinglet. 

Pens  carefully  mated  and  guaranteed  to  produce  birds  of 
showroom  quality :  S5  per  si-t  ting:  3  settings  for  S12.  From 
thoroughbred  utility  stock.  S2  per  se'ting:  3  settings  for 
S5.  Parcel  postpaid.  Cockerels.  "  Ringlets,"  at  real  hargaiu 
prices,  S5,  S7.50,  S10  and  S15.  Dr.  GEO.  T.  BATMAN,  Doylrslown,  Pi 


Barred  Rocks 

matings.  Either  light  or  dark.  Eggs.  15—  S5;  100— 
S20.  Utility.  15— S3;  100— S15.  Parkes’  hea'  y-layii  g 
strain.  15 — S3;  1 00 —  SI 5.  I.  H.  BAC0RN.  Sergeantsville,  N  J 


Barred  irLOCKs 

Eggs  for  hatching.  S8  per  100.  1  >!iy-oid  chicks.  S18  jm  r 

00.  A.  C.  JONES.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm  Georgetown,  Del. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching1  eprtrs  from  nap  nested  hens  bred  for  ln-avv 

laying.  J.  F.  Frnneatu,  YV efcthumpt on  Bench, \.Y 


Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs 

8.  (’.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .and  single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  We  own  tiie  famous  Sanborn  flock  of  Reds; 
every  breeder  with  a  trapnest  recoiai.  Place  your 
order  for  Bat  yCliix  at  once.  A  few  more  high  record 
breeding  maies  for  sale.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
West  Mansfield  Poullry  Farm.  Box  50,  Attleboro.  Mass. 


Rhode  Island  YY  hites 

HarveyA  Drew'sfamous  strain  now  owned  byPequotPouliryFarm 

at  the  Mountain  Grove.  Mo..  National  Egg  Laying' 
contest  in  1910-17.  pen  19  inyed  1,130  eggs,  every  hen 
la- ing  over  200.  In  1917-18  pen  49  layed  1,125  eggs. 
Again  every  hen  passed  tire  200  mark.  Rose  and 
Single  Comb.  Mating  list  now  ready. 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm.  Southport,  Conn. 


Mahogany  REDS 

Colored  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Breeders  selected  many 
years  for  their  persistent  Fall  ami  Winter  lav¬ 
ing.  EGGS.  S2  50  for  15:  S7  or  50:  SI 2  for  100.  Write 
for  circular.  C.  QUACKENBUSH.  Box  800,  Darien.  Conn. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Single  Comb  Eggs  from  strain  of  famous  winter 
layers.  Mid-winter  records  run  as  high  as  23  to  28 
Eggs  in.30d.uys.  $3  per  15.  0.  G.  L.  LEWIS  Paoli,  Pa. 


S.  C.  FI,  I.  FledLs 

Vibei  t  231  t.>  251  egg  strain.  Eggs,  f HI  per  100:  Baby 
chicks,  $25  per  UK*.  Circular.  1  he-  s  and  1  cock.  #15. 
ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryviile,  New  York 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS  Eggs 

from  large,  uniformly  dark  red  stock,  bred  for  win¬ 
ter  laying.  Vibert-Owens  cross.  $3  for  15. 

O.  G.  L.  L  E  YY'  IS,  -  Paoli,  Peuna. 


RP  DCnC  from  lired-to-Lay.  Blue 

.  U.  ntuo,  LUUO  Rq-bonW  mners.  $3  set  of 

15.  $12  per  100.  CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  Gettysburg,  Pa.  R.D.2 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 


S.  C.  REDS.  R.  C. 
YVH1TE  LEGHORNS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
B.  P.  ROCKS 
W.  WYANDOTTES 


Healthy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock 

Best  laying  strains  only.  Mod¬ 
erate  •  price.  Circular  free. 

CHICK  FARM.  R.  W.  WAGNER,  Prop. 

East  Northport,  New  York 


SILVER  CAMPINE  EGBS 

heavy-laying  hens.  THE  McPIlELsON  I  i KS1.  Milliugion.  N.  J. 


30  Selected  PEARL  GUINEAS 

at  $3  each.  SINCLAIR  SMITH,  23  Jacob  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Hohu  PhinL-o  1(h000  encli  week  :  20  vai ties;  utility  and 
Dduy  Ulllbkb  exhibit  ,  o  u  sr-rk:  h>t  free :  Toulouse 
Geese.  Stamps  appreciated.  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Spencer.  Ohio 


Hatching 


_  Reds 

IVyaudottes.  Leghorns.  H  a  m  b  u  r  g  s.  Anco 
lias,  lira) onus.  etc.  Also  Turkeys.  Ducks,  Geese  a.  i  Bel 
gian  Har  ts.  Catalog  Free.  II.  A.  SOUDER,  Box  29,  Sellemille,  Pa 


Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Laying? 

Most  poor  layers  are  “OUT  OF  CONDITION"  or  have 
Colds.  Roup.  Bowel  trouble.  Sore  head.  Chicken  pox,  etc. 
GERMOZONE  is  the  best  renn  dv  for  ail  these  disorders. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  75c,  with  5  book  Poultry  Library. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  463,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


E  BIG 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  —  B.  P.  Rocks  —  W.  Wyandottes 
libsou  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  heavy  laying  flocks,  headed  by  males  from  the 

Flocks  Producing  the  Highest  Scoring  Pens  at  the  International  Laying  Contest 

Hatching  Eggs  from  the  same  matings  guaranteed  eighty  per  cent,  fertile.  Gibson 
readers  are  lurg  a  vigorous  aud  will  make  your  flock  more  productive  and  profit 
able.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Write  for  u  NOW 

F.  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms,  Box  lOO,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 
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wooden  silos  Great  Hog  Fronts 

Tanks— Oak  or  Cvnress  10'x14'  and  14'xlfl1  and  13'*  ^ 

<F_ 


Tanks — Oak  or  Cypress  10'xl4'  and  14'xlO1  and  13'x 
12'  closed.  Cypress  tanks  8'x9'  open,  other  small  tanks, 
tubs,  rubber  hose,  piping  galvanized  and  wrought.  Brewery 
being  dismantled — all  for  sale  cheap.  Three  team  bob¬ 
sleds  $15  each,  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Address 

A.  M.  Stadler,  %  Manilla  Anchor  Brewery 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  Salesman  on  job  all  day 

For  Sain  OOlINTItY  HOME.  32  Acres,  liipli 

r  Ul  ualO  ground,  near  Newburgh,  N.  Y. :  16-room  dwell¬ 
ing;  improvements.  FRANK  SMITH,  64  Sscnnil  SI.,  Newburgh,  N.T. 

VERMONT  FARMS 

64—515,000  buys  37  cows.  2  horses,  1.200  sugar  trees 
rigged,  some  lumber,  modern  buildings  and  tools, 
will  run  45  cows. 

253—43,750  buys  10  cows.  1  000  sugar  trees  rigged,  esti¬ 
mated  half  enough  lumber  to  pay  for  farm. 
66—200  acres,  700  sugar  trees  rigged,  extra  good 
buildings,  lot  of  lumber.  24  cows,  young  stock,  all 
tools,  borders  summer  lake,  510.000. 

63—168  acres,  1,400  sugar  trees  rigged,  25  cows,  2 
horses,  all  tools,  good  buildings,  $85,000. 

All  well  located  near  R  R.  and  flood  market.  Ask  about  them 

WHITCHER  &  COBB,  HARDWICK.  VERMONT 

100  BOND  LETTERHEADS  Si: 

all  prepaid,  $1.55.  THE  SALES  MART,  Wliltneyvllle,  Conic 


POULTRY 


HUMMER  S  Famous  Winter-Laying  Varieties 

ROCKS.  REDS,  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ANC0NAS, 
FIRST  PRIZE  PEN.  THIRD  PULLET  PHILADELPHIA  POULTRY 
SHOW  1,500  reasons  why  you  should  have  our  price 
list  of  the  most  profitable  chicks  to  buy. 

K.  I».  II IT 31  MER  ,fc  CO.,  II.  H.  A,  Frenclitown,  N.  ,J , 

S.C.  White  LEGHORN  CHIX 

and  hatching  eggs  from  selected  heavy  laying  hens 
mated  to  vigorous  cockerels  tired  from  200-260-egg 
dams.  Barron  strain.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Sate 
delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Bliddleport,  N.  Y. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

strain.  Eggs,  *2  per  16.  BRUSH  A  SON,  Milton,  T.rimmt 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


EGGS  FOR 

_  „  HATCHING 

Pullets  tor  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
records.  E,  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  New  York 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Minorcas 

Eggs  for  hatching.  52.25  for  13,  sent  parcel  post 

BURDETTE  SMITH,  Box  848  Hartford,  Conn. 

WHITE  ROCK S  Only 

Pens  headed  by  pedigreed  males.  Eggs,  $2  and  $3 
per  fifteen.  Baby  chicks.  25  cents. 
THEO.  POOLE,  Dept.  R,  jamesville,  N.  V. 

Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks. 

Mrs.  JESSIE  CARLTON,  Williamstown,  Vermont 


Partridge  Rocks 


Unlchinir  Ciriro  Missouri  contest  winning  Barron  strain 
ndiunmg  eggs  S.  O.  White  Leghorns.  Trapnested 
mothers  lay  25  eggs  during  the  coldest  wintei 

.  Hi 


Future  deliveries  $.">.50  Per 
NELSOM  DEWEY, 


mom  lis. 
undred.  Quality  guaranteed. 
Micldleport,  New  York 


GALLON 

f  HusJIes  Heavy  Hogs  lo  Market 

Cuts  your  feeding  costs.  Have  bigger 
pigs,  fatter  hogs.  Get  them  ready  lor 
market  in  far  less  time.  You  can  do  it. 

Prove  at  our  risk  that  Milkotine  is  the 
surest  farm  money  maker  known. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Offer 

barrel ,  or  a  barrel  Take  30  days  —  feed  hal f  to  your 
hogs  and  poultry.  If  not  absolutely  satisfied  return 
the  unused  part  and  we  will  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  us  —  no  charge  for  the  half  you  used. 

Milknlinp  *las  a  b®3®  Of  Pure  Modified  Buttermilk 
llllinUlllIC  to  which  essential  fats  and  acids  are 
added.  Milkoline  comes  in  condensed  form.  Will 
keep  indefinitely  in  any  climate.  Will  not  mould, 
sour  or  rot.  Flies  will  not  come  near  it. 

Op  a  riullnn  ForfeedingrmixonepartMHkoline 
“U  “  UUIIUll  with  60  parts  water  or  swill  and 
feed  with  your  usual  grain  feeds.  It  helps  keep  hogs 
healthy,  their  appetites  keen  and  makes  more  pork  per 
bushel  of  grain.  Stop  buying  buttermilk  of  uncertain 
quality.  Use  Milkoline  and  you  will  always  be  sure 
of  uniform  acidity,  and  at  a  cost  of  2c  a  gallon  or  less 
when  fed  as  directed.  Many  users  say  Milkoline 
saves  them  one-third  on  feed  bills  because  it  makes 
their  hogs  and  poultry  assimilate  all  their  feed. 

1/tnfWs,  Ppnfit  W.H. Graham, Middleton, Mo.. 

v  V  /oil  UIII  writes  that  lie  got  an  extra  $420 
worth  of  pork  from  $30  worth  of  Milkoline  in  a  sixty 
day  feed.  He  made  an  actual  test  of  this  lot  of  hogs 
in  comparison  with  another  bunch.  We  could  quote 
hundreds  of  testimonials,  but  the  best  proof  is  that 
we  legally  guarantee  Milkoline  to  be  satisfactory  or 
refund  your  money,  (  you  are  the  judge)  and  refer  you 
to  S.  W.  Blvd.  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  It.  G. 
Dunn  &  Co.  MILKOLINE  Is  just  as  good  for 
Poultry  as  for  Hogs. 

Order  From  Nearest  Dealer  or 
Direct  From  This  Ad 

Send  check  or  money  order  and  ask  for  free  booklet, 
"Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  To  Market.” 

10  Gals,  at  Creamery  $1.25  per  gal . $12. 50 

32  “  “  "  1.00  per  gal . 32.00 

65  **  .90  per  gal . 49.50 

No  charge  for  kegs  or  barrels. 

THE  MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 

347  Creamery  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Distributors  : 

W  I  Rlanrhan]  880  p|ymouth  Street 
"•  J-  1)lanCnara>  Abington,  Mass. 

Herdon-Carter  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Anderson  &  Berek,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Campbell,  Morrell  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Frank  S.  Jones,  Lanvale  Sta.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Pure  Barron  Wyandottes 

World’s  best  utility  breed.  275-egg  strain.  Eggs,  15 

-S2  ;  50— $6  ;  100-510.  ARTHUR  0.  SMITH  Norfolk,  Conn. 
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The  Farmer  1 
His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  2^ 
of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  s 
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Calf  Scours 

Save  every  Calf.  High  meat  and  milk 
prices  make  control  of  Calf  Scours 
more  necessary  than  ever  before. 

Scouring  calves  indicate  a  germ  infection 
that  is  likely  to  run  through  your  entire  herd 
with  serious  losses.  The  loss  of  one  calf  is 
bad  enough,  but  nothing  compared  to  your 
loss  when  the  infection  spreads,  as  it  will 
unless  checked.  Then  your  year’s  work  in 
building  up  your  herd  is  wasted  and  your 
profits  lost. 

B-K,  the  powerful  germicide  and  disin¬ 
fectant  will  promptly  stop  scours  and  finally 
banish  it  from  the  premises.  B-K  contains 
no  poison,  acid  nor  oil.  When  used  internally 
it  destroys  germs,  heals  inflamed  membranes, 
relieves  irritation,  restores  healthy  action. 
B-K  may  be  given  freely  in  milk  and  drink¬ 
ing  water. 

The  B-K  plan  is  simple  and  practical.  It  is 
giving  wonderful  results.  Send  for  "evidence” 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  our 
valuable  bulletin  No.  136,  "Calf  Scours,” 
also  information  on  other  farm  uses  and  our 
‘‘Trial  Offer.”  _  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
B-K,  send  us  his  name. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

2786  So.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


P-K  •  •  P’K  *  P'K'P’K 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewis ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


BARBED  WIRE 


Q  a  1  v  a  n  i  zed.  $06  per 
ton  F.  0. 1!.  Baltimore  in 
hair  ton  lots  or  more. 
DA.MF.I,  llOl'H.  Belay,  Md. 
Quotations  on  Hardware  upon  application. 
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-Git!  will  get  your  full  order  next  year 

91  KIRKIIP’S  s- c-  White  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

^  TRAPNESTED  STOCK  ONLY 

1,000  »-”,r  PULLETS 


6,000  BABY  CHICKS  old  customer,, 

STRAIGHT  AMERICAN  STOCK  JBfelSVfaiS  2^SM2S 

WE  ?L°T  AMP1  ,t0  il?ve  all  200-egg  liens  or  stock  that  were  nil  bred  from  200-ogg  hens. 
”  E  DO  CLA  IM— *  irst:  That  we  have  trapnested  all  stock  in  their  pullet  year  for  4  full 
years.  Second:  That  every  hen  in  our  breeding  pens  laid  from  140  to  225  in  piillet  year  and 
that  the  average  would  be  well  above  150  eggs  per  hen.  Third:  Every  cock  or  cockerel  in  our 
breeding  yards  were  bred  from  a  pen  containing  breeders  with  records  running  from  175  to  225 
eggs  per  hen,  headed  by  a  cock-bird  from  a  265-egg  lien.  Fourth:  We  guarantee  a  strong 
healthy  live  chix  delivered  to  you  for  every  one  you  pay  for. 

We  absolutely  take  your  word  as  to  condition  upon  arrival  and  make  settlement  accordingly. 

•620.00  per  1O0  $90.00  per  500  8175.00  per  1,000  n  Ann  llfm/W 

I’rlce  of  Pullets  on  application.  1,200  breeders  on  tree  range.  O9UUU  W  I1,  r‘,14  I  ,  V 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  Long  Island,  New  York 


My  Experience  Preserving  Eggs  in  Liquid 
Glass 

The  custom  of  preserving  eggs  in  liquid 
glass  is  fast  becoming  more  general.  It 
should  continue  until  nearly  every  family 
lays  by  eggs  for  Winter  use  in  this  way. 
These  eggs,  to  my  mind,  are  far  preferable 
,  to  cold  storage  eggs.  I  have  followed  the 
custom  each  season  for  about,  five  years 
past  and  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever 
had  even  one  egg  spoil.  It  is  convenient 
always  to  have  eggs  for  cooking  and  bak¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  lack  of  eggs  never 
prevents  me,  at  any  time  of  year,  from 
using  any  recipe  I  may  desire.  I  often 
serve  custards,  puddings,  ice  cream  and 
many  other  dishes  at  times  when  I  could 
not  afford  to  do  so  were  it  not  for  my 
eggs  stored  in  liquid  glass. 

Liquid  glass  is  a  colorless,  thick  fluid 
which  may  he  bought  at  the  drug  store. 
One  and  one-half  quarts  should  preserve 
nearly  30  dozen  of  eggs.  Boil  pure  water, 
allow  it  to  cool,  then  pour  sii  quarts  of 
the  water  to  one  pint  of  the  liquid  glass 
into  a  stone  jar  and  stir  thoroughly  with 
a  spoon.  Place  in  the  cellar  where  eggs 
may  be  dropped  carefully  into  the  mixture 
iit  any  time.  The  top  layer  of  eggs  should 
be  entirely  covered  by  the  liquid.  Recipes 
vary  as  to  proportion.  I  have  used  one 
quart  of  liquid  glass  to  nine  quarts  of 
sterile  water ;  also  one  to  12.  Perhaps 
a  ratio  of  one  quart  to  10  quarts  is  as  good 
as  any.  Contact  with  the  solution  will 
not  injure  a  spoon  nor  even  one’s  hands. 
There  is  no  chemical  action  upon  the  eggs 
to  cause  anyone  to  fear  that  they  might  be 
harmful  to  eat. 

I  have  used  a  tin  sap  bucket  with  a 
loosely-fitting  tin  cover,  but  the  dampness 
of  the  cellar  will  rust  tin,  so  I  now  use 
three-gallon  earthen  jars  with  covers  to 
fit.  It  is  said  that  an  eight-gallon  jar 
may  he  filled  with  eggs  without  the  weight 


should  he  turned  twice  each  day  at  regu¬ 
lar  periods.  Introduce  a  pan  of  water 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-second 
day,  no  matter  what  the  location  of  the 
machine,  whether  in  a  damp  cellar  or  in 
a  dry  room  overhead,  in  a  moist  atmos¬ 
phere  near  the  seashore  or  in  a  dry  one 
at  an  altitude  in  the  country.  The  tem¬ 
perature  may  go  as  high  as  104  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  and  while  hatching,  without  in¬ 
jury.’  A  veteran  breeder  of  ducks  upon 
Long  Island,  .Tames  Rankin,  in  a  treatise 
11  pun  duck  raising,  said  that  he  placed  a 
moisture  pan  in  the  incubator  at  about 
the  eighteenth  day.  Any  incubator  should 
be  run  at  the  temperatures  recommended 
by  its  manufacturers,  as  they  vary  some¬ 
what  in  construction  and  the  position  of 
their  thermometers,  but  102  degrees  for 
the  first  weeks  with  hens’  cgg.s  has  been 
tound  best  in  some  carefully  conducted 
tests  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
penment  Station.  M<  B 


Ex- 

D. 


of  the  eggs  breaking  the  shells  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  three-gallon  jar  is  safe. 

Some  recipes  say  eggs,  especially  if 
fertile,  should  not  be  more  than  two  days 
old  before  preserving  them.  This  require¬ 
ment  is  neither  practical  nor  necessary. 
Producers  cannot  market  eggs  each  day, 
but  they  can  and  should  gather  eggs  each 
day  and  store  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 
If  this  is  done,  eggs  ought  to  be  in  good 
condition  to  preserve  when  they  are  seven 
days,  or  even  10  days  old.  Of  course,  the 
sooner  it  can  be  done  the  better.  If  an 
egg  sinks  in  clear  water  it  is  fresh  enough. 
Another  test  is  to  place  an  egg  closely  up 
to  one  end  of  a  cylindrical  tube  made  with 
a  piece  of  cardboard.  Then  place  the  egg 
near  a  lighted  lamp  or  flashlight.  If  the 
egg  looked  at  through  the  other  end  of 
the  tube  appears  light  and  clear,  it  is 
fresh.  If  it  is  dark  it  is  a  stale  egg. 

Several  times  I  have  preserved  eggs 
that  1  have  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth.  1 
never  put  down  those  which  require  scour¬ 
ing  and  washing,  but  I  believe  even  those 
would  keep  a  long  time.  If  we  pre¬ 
served  only  the  eggs  which  are  perfectly 
clean  when  gathered  I  fear  there  would  he 
comparatively  only  a  few  eggs  preserved. 

Our  eggs  which  I  have  always  pre¬ 
served  were  all  fertile.  It  would  he  hard 
to  secure  eggs,  especially  during  the 
hatching  season,  which  are  infertile.  Any¬ 
one  who  keeps  a  flock  of  hens  generally 
keeps  cockerels  to  insure  fertilization  of 
the  eggs  for  hatching  purposes.  I  have 
preserved  eggs  in  the  Spring  months, 
and  also  as  late  as  October,  and  I  could 
see  no  difference  in  their  keeping.  Both 
were  satisfactory.  The  shells  should  be 
hard,  and  examined  to  know  they  are  not 
cracked. 

Recipes  given  are  not  always  practical  to 
follow.  A  city  woman,  having  read  pre¬ 
serving  directions,  decided  to  try  some 
eggs  in  liquid  glass.  She  gave  her  order 
accordingly  to  a  farmer  for  eggs.  Being 
unacquainted  with  farm  conditions,  not 
knowing  the  extra  work  necessary  which 
should  demand  an  extra  price,  and  inex¬ 
perienced.  she  could  not  be  blamed  for  the 
order  she  gave.  The  order  was,  “Please 
bring  me  20  dozens  of  eggs,  not  more  than 
two  days  old.  I  desire  them  to  hi1  per¬ 
fectly  clean  without  being  washed.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  sell  them  as  cheap  as  I  can  get 
them  at  the  grocery?  Also,  please  select 
for  me  the  infertile  eggs.” 

Newr  York.  stella  m.  trapp. 


Duck  Eggs  in  Incubator 

I  have  had  duck  eggs  in  the  incubator 
one  week  with  temperature  at  103  de¬ 
grees.  When  should  I  put  moisture  in 
the  incubator?  I  have  been  successful 
with  hens’  eggs  in  incubator,  but  this  is 
my  first  experience  with  duck  eggs. 

New  Jersey.  s.  a.  it. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  incuba¬ 
tor  hatching  of  ducklings,  but  quote  the 
following  from  a  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  publication  :  “The  machines  should 
be  run  at  102  degrees  for  the  first  three 
weeks  and  103  the  last  week.  The  eggs 
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How  Turkeys  Carry  Eggs 

Regarding  the  inquiry  of  L.  .T.  Beachv. 
Maryland,  page  633,  as  a  lad  of  10.  neari.v 
years  ago,  I  used  to  help  mv  mother 
the  rearing  of  a  flock  of  turkevs  on  our 
farm.  I  have  seen  “setting”  hen  turkeys 

muVe*  10ir  nes^s  many  rods  on  occasion 
1  he  instance  cited  by  Mr.  Beachv  is  not 
uncommon  in  my  knowledge  of  turkey 
rearage.  I  have  watched  them  frequently 
transport  a  nest  of  10  or  a  dozen  eggs  by 
tucking  them  closely  under  their  “chin” 
with  their  heads  curled  down  toward  the 
ground.  They  ruffle  up  their  feathers  ou 
the  neck,  and  make  a  fairly  secure  pocket 
for  the  egg.  which  is  held  more  or  less 
firmly  by  their  head.  Of  course,  thev  only 
take  one  egg  at  a  time.  They  usually  do 
tin'll-  “moving”  just  at  the  close  of  day  • 
or  that  has  been  my  observation  of  the 
matter.  p.  m.  tyleb. 

New-  York. 


Cannibal  Chicks 

I  have  about  400  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  divided  in  two  compartments, 
10x10;  age  three  to  five  weeks.  Their 
living  quarters  are  good ;  cement  floor, 
three  to  four  inches  fine  sand  and  Alfalfa 
strewn  on  it,  windows  on  all  sides,  plenty 
to  eat,  with  grit  and  charcoal  nearby. 
Lut  nevertheless  they  attack  each  other, 
and  often  in  t ho  morning  when  opening 
the  brooder  houses  I  would  find  them  busy 
engaged  in.  picking  the  meat  off  their 
nightly  victims.  In  daytime,  when  I  no¬ 
tice  one  bleeding  I  can  save  it  by  keeping 
if  under  a  wire  cover.  Y\  ill  von  give  me 
some  advice  about  it.  Are  Leghorns  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  chickens  to  raise? 

Connecticut.  MRS.  L.  p.  s. 

.  Ton  are  up  against  one  of  the  most  try¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  that  little  chicks  can 
Place  before  their  caretakers.  The  cun¬ 
ning  little  innocents  hide  the  most  fiendish 
brutality  beneath  their  soft  coats  of  down, 
and  it  takes  only  a  taste  of  fresh  blood  to 
turn  them  info  creatures  that  would  make 
the  most  hardened  shark  blush  for  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  his  kind.  I  have  read  that  a 
piece  of  salt  pork,  lning  where  the  chicks 
could  pick  at  it,  would  satisfy  their  crav¬ 
ing  for  blood  and  prevent  cannibalism, 
hut  I  have  never  tried  that  remedy.  I 
have,  however,  been  obliged  to  separate 
chicks  into  smaller  flocks  and  give  them 
an  outdoor  range  before  I  could  stop  their 
bloodthirsty  attacks  upon  each  other. 
Confinement  within  doors  is  the  source  of 
a  thousand  ills  in  chick  raising,  and  get¬ 
ting  them  out  upon  sod  the  most  potent 
remedy  for  a  large  part  of  them.  My  ad¬ 
vice  to  amateurs  is  not  to  hatch  chicks 
until  tin1  season  will  permit  of  their  being 
given  an  outdoor  run  before  they  are  two 
weeks  old,  and  then,  if  possible,  to  raise 
them  upon  grass.  There  is  saving  grace 
in  grass,  hut  all  the  imps  of  ehiekdom 
gather  in  a  dosed  brooder  house  where 
any  large  number  of  youngsters  are  con¬ 
fined.  Mature  fowls  frequently  manifest 
the  same  determination  to  kill  and  devour 
each  other,  and  can  be  deterred  only  by 
being  turned  loose  in  all  outdoors. 

M.  b.  n. 


A  Case  of  Adoption 

In  the  Summer  of  1!)17  a  Barred  Rock 
hen  hatched  a  fine  brood  of  little  ones. 
Before  they  were  10  days  old  I  went  out 
one  morning  to  find  the  mother  hen  stone 
dead  in  her  coop.  The  motherless  chicks 
were  setting  up  a  great  howl,  and  I  was 
in  a  quandary  as  to  what  to  do.  The 
wired-in  runs  of  the  laying  pens  were 
only  a  rod  or  two  distant  from  the  coop 
where  the  little  chicks  were  making  such 
a  pitiful  noise.  Behind  the  wire  there 
was  another  Plymouth  Rock  hen  that  was 
greatly  concerned  at  the  screeching  of  the 
chicks.  She  ran  hither  and  thither,  back 
and  forth,  making  a  feeble  attempt  to 
answer  the  call  of  the  little  ones,  who 
knew  not  her  “voice.”  I  noticed  her  ac¬ 
tions  and  immediately  opened  the  gate  of 
the  run  and  liberated  her  to  watch  pro¬ 
ceedings.  She  ran  straight  to  the  mother¬ 
less  chicks,  answering  their  call  as  plainly 
as  if  human,  and  took  them  in  charge  and 
retired  them  successfully,  and  continued 
producing  an  egg  a  day  during  most  of 
her  “motherhood.”  Some  people  are  in¬ 
clined  to  the  belief  that  chickens  have  no 
brains  ;  my  experience  with  them  has  he 
different  many  times.  p.  m  t 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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Ring  Necked  Pheasants 

Lay  40  to  50  ok  it-  each  per  year.  Why  raise 
chickens  to  eat  when  these  are  much  more 
profitable  and  raised  as  easily?  Weigh  3 
pounds  at  six  months,  and  bring  $1.00  a 
pound  in  the  market.  Set  the  eggs  under 
chickens — feed  and  care  for  the  young  the 
way  you  would  chickens.  Are  economical  as 
they  only  require  one-half  as  much 
food.  Are  very  hardy  and  not  subject  to 
disease.  Hest  eating  bird  in  America.  Eggs 
guaranteed  from  vigorous,  healthy  unre¬ 
lated  stock.  $  6.00  for  15  eggs. 

35.00  for  100  eggs. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year.  We  guarantee 
our  breeding  stock  to  be  the  best  in  the 
country  as  they  are  entirely  wild  trapped 
Mallards  and  not  the  coarse  semi-wild 
strain.  $  5.00  for  15  eggs 

25.00  for  100  eggs 

Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Have  a  wonderful  flock,  headed  by  prize¬ 
winning  55  lb.  tom. 

$1.50  per  egg. 

Bloomfield  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Red  Chickens 

Fine  laying  strain  of  prize  birds. 

$5.00  for  15  eggs. 

25.00  for  100  eggs. 


Get  order  In  early  and  send 
check  with  it.  Send  for  free 
booklet  and  instructions. 

Bloomfield  Farms 

1  722  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Detroit,  Michigan 


—Trusted  Over  a  Century— 

Bolgiano's  “Vital-Hatch” 


ChicKs  With  Vitality 

Bred  for  C  nstituional  _  _ 

Vigor.  Heavy  Egg 
Production. 

We  ship  Baby  Chicks 
from  Canada  to  Florida 
Maine  to  Kansas 
All  Charges  Prepaid 
Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 

ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES 
Write  for  our  1919  Poultry  Catalog 
Giving  complete  list  with  lowest  prices 

J.  BOLGIANO  &  SON 

Co-Operative  Hatcheries  &  Poultry  Farm 

Fred.  H.  Thayer,  General  Manager 

Sec'y-Treas.,  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Address  Dep’t  J.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Baby 

Chicks 


Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


Park  B.  Rocks 

pUREBRED, 
Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Le  Roy  Poultry  Farm  ^“5 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  2-yr.-old  heavy-laying  strain,  which 
makes  a  strong  and  vigorous  chirk.  20  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  careful  breeding.  Have  your  order  hooked 
now.  April,  S20  per  1 00.  May,  S18  per  100.  dune,  SI5 
per  100.  Frank  F.  Hall,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Quality  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

year-old  breeders  that  carry  tiie  blood  of  the  famous 
Penna.  Poultry  Farm  strain.  These  hens  are  handled 
especially  to  produce  strong,  healthy  chicks  that 
live  ami  grow.  8S15  per  100  for  April  and  May. 

Brook-Side  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  .1 


Eggs 

and 

Chicks 


Ki5£2?5S.C.W.  Leghorns 

and  R.C.  R.  I.  Reds  at  Moderate  Prices 

Our  Leghorns  are  bred  for  ejnj  production 
and  deliver  the  goods.  Safe  delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cir.  free.  Write 
today.  C.  M.  Longeuccker,  Box  SO,  Elizabethtown.  Pa 


ForSale-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN-Oak  Hill  Strain 

Winners  in  the  North  American  International  Egg 
Laying  Competition,  1918.  Barron  Contest  Winners 
for  foundation  stock.  Eggs.  Baby  Chicks,  Cockerels, 
Pullets.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  t  ree.  We  ship  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  OAK  HILL  ESTATE,  Uniontown.  Pa 


BARRON  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  at  S14  per  100;  S65  per 500;  future  or  immedi- 
iate  special  delivery.  5,000  each  week.  Order  now. 
High  egg  bred  stock  most  profitable  and  persistent 
layers.  Laying  Contests  winners.  Valuable  catalogue 

free.  Vale  Leghorn  Farm,  Q.  Devries,  Owner,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Utility  White  LEGHORNS 

heavy-laying  strain;  line  bred  for  the  last 
eleven  years  for  egg  production,  late  moulting,  size 
and  vigor.  Day-old  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
for  sale.  Circular  on  request. 

It  IC  O  A  II  IlliOllk  FA  KM,  Bedford  Hill.,  N  Y. 


Goodwill’s  Utility  8.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Heavy 
laying,  v  i  g  o  r o  u  s,  Free 
$7  ner  100  range  stock.  A  square  deal 
f>OC  to  a'1-  Victors  welcome, 
(l  (l  S  GOODWIN  FARM 

**  **  w  R.  D.  No.  3,  Torrtngtor,  Ct. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  10,  1919. 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


1st  yr.  2d  yr. VVk.Tht'l 


(Turret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

1956 

1360 

57 

1041 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1548 

1192 

46 

087 

Otto  <!.  Luhrs.  N  .1 . 

1474 

1245 

41 

781 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

1689 

1488 

51 

848 

Harry  H.  Ol.er,  N .  .1 . 

1449 

1533 

38 

975 

( Iverlook  Farm,  N. .! . 

1199 

1291 

41 

750 

George  G.  Ward,  Me . 

1459 

1381 

58 

78t 

VVoodside  Farm,  R.  I . 

1867 

837 

62 

896 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

1635 

1060 

44 

745 

Holliston  Hill  Poitl.  Fin., Mass. 

1985 

1176 

48 

860 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  V . 

1573 

1035 

45 

557 

Victors.  Reiclienhach,  I’a . 

11)38 

899 

41 

492 

Overlook  Fanil.  N.  J .  . 

1662 

1137 

50 

565 

WTIbnrtlia  Poultry  Farm  N.  .1 . . 

1214 

994 

41 

376 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1447 

1245 

45 

674 

T.  .1.  Enslin.  N.  -1 . 

13112 

1111 

49 

498 

J.  M.  .lones,  N.  J . 

1 854 

1272 

41 

708 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

1445 

1173 

25 

898 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  .J . 

1412 

1044 

37 

506 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

1123 

37 

715 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

1598 

1288 

34 

768 

lmsscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

1761 

1266 

54 

944 

E.C.  Moore.  N.,1 . 

1485 

1215 

50 

607 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son.  K.  I . 

1410 

1090 

37 

917 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  .J .  . 

1460 

1263 

30 

6U0 

H.  S.  Tutliil  1 .  N.  .) . 

1721 

1698 

39 

724 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  It.  1 . 

1513 

1193 

'43 

630 

Sunny luook  Farm,  N  J  . 

148.1 

1223 

47 

577 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.J. 

1253 

1069 

48 

934 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland.  Vt . 

1591 

836 

42 

467 

\V.  P.  Laing.  N  .  .1 . 

897 

919 

46 

984 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.J . 

1279 

1009 

35 

463 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  .1... 

1522 

964 

58 

652 

H.  W.  Col  lingwood,  N.J . 

1425 

1325 

44 

713 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

1231 

49 

616 

Elion  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1479 

1153 

25 

450 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1522 

1193 

49 

807 

M  iss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.J . 

1635 

1345 

56 

733 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J . 

1966 

1275 

57 

1032 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa.... 

1082 

891 

43 

795 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

1451 

48 

961 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

1704 

43 

753 

Will  Barron,  England . 

21153 

1509 

54 

860 

Bello  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J.. 

1425 

1128 

47 

800 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

1698 

1485 

34 

795 

Cloverlawn  Farm.  N.J . 

1734 

1540 

50 

826 

W.  J.  Cocking.  N.J. . 

1674 

1409 

53 

050 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

1489 

46 

645 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J . 

1649 

1362 

54 

883 

Chits.  Duval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

1728 

1527 

40 

688 

D.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depne,  N.J . 

1714 

1061 

49 

498 

It.  F.  &  It.  A.  Earle,  N.J . 

1595 

1250 

47 

746 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

1772 

1438 

54 

648 

C.  S.  Greene.  N.J . 

1772 

1308 

56 

1*77 

Wells  S.  Hastings.  Conn . 

1742 

1244 

57 

735 

B.  Frank  Grunzig.  N.  J . 

1277 

1089 

40 

624 

Henry  E.  Hffine,  N.  J . 

1622 

1373 

54 

S47 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

1527 

1141 

50 

688 

Heidi's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio - 

1616 

1113 

52 

778 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn - 

1774 

1221 

49 

098 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

1436 

1362 

44 

6.6 

Holliston  Hill  Poitl.  I'm.,  Mass. 

2114 

1489 

41 

414 

Piuelieach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1  ■ . 

1412 

1368 

55 

921 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

1719 

1573 

45 

520 

John  li.  Laujer,  N.J . 

1851 

1 771) 

57 

770 

Daywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 

1867 

1243 

53 

970 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

1755 

1619 

55 

913 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1612 

1445 

44 

782 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

1673 

1331 

46 

855 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

1843 

1492 

52 

800 

Samuel  Niece  &  Soil,  N.J . 

1851 

1464 

50 

900 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

1635 

1462 

40 

057 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

1538 

53 

953 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

1  655 

1259 

54 

753 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

1526 

1295 

49 

759 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

1690 

66 

939 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1815 

1434 

42 

807 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.J . 

1614 

1404 

52 

744 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  C01111 . 

1620 

1243 

47 

021 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.J . 

1606 

1462 

49 

083 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa.  . 

1884 

1368 

57 

1018 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.J . 

1802 

1456 

47 

830 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

1716 

1376 

51 

640 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

1353 

1159 

47 

669 

TenacretPoultry  Farm,  N.J  — 

1312 

1260 

48 

715 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm.  N.  .1 . 

1702 

1474 

56 

803 

Training  School,  N.J . 

1535 

1104 

39 

663 

.1.  Percy  Van  Zamlt.  N.  .1 . 

2212 

1471 

52 

9»6 

Slinrts  ami  Voegtlen,  N.J  . 

2115 

1 282 

43 

893 

Gustav  Walters,  N.J . 

1883 

1310 

48 

788 

White  House  Poultry  Fm„  N.  J. 

1489 

1452 

54 

801 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

1959 

1714 

40 

740 

Willanna  Farm,  N.J . 

1915 

1559 

46 

706 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J . 

1896 

1462 

40 

836 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H  G.  Richardson,  N.J . 

1448 

1029 

37 

577 

ltomy  Singer,  N.J . 

1137 

1098 

52 

826 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J . 

1407 

1293 

48 

543 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.J . 

1740 

1398 

56 

903 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

1758 

1227. 

38 

84.1 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J . . 

1754 

1288 

49 

484 

Totals .  161875  129499  4692 

74483 

Rye  for  Poultry;  Inducing  Sitting 

1.  As  I  expect  to  raise  quite  a  lot  of 
chickens  this  Spring,  I  should  like  to 
know  if  I  could  crack  rye  and  corn  in  the 
feed  grinder,  and  if  this  would  be  a  satis¬ 
factory  feed  for  chicks.  Some  say  that 
rye  is  not  good  for  chickens  or  hens.  What 
is  your  opinion?  2.  Is  there  any  way  to 
make  hens  set?  f.  j. 

1.  Rye  is  good  food  for  hens,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  as  palatable  as  other 
grain,  and  they  will  not  always  eat  it 
readily.  1  have  never  known  of  cracked 
rye  being  fed  to  young  chicks,  but  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  suit¬ 
able.  I  should  experiment  with  it  rather 
cautiously,  however,  until  1  had  demon¬ 
strated  its  suitability,  or  lack  of  it. 

2.  Yes,  if  you  can  make  hens  lay  well, 
you  will  encourage  the  setting  instinct. 
Broodiness  seems  to  follow  naturally 
heavy  laying,  and  I  can  conceive  that 
there  is  some  subtle  nerve  connection  that 
orders  the  second  step  in  reproduction 
after  the  first  has  been  completed.  As 
for  any  artificial  procedure  that  will  bring 
about  broodiness  upon  the  part  of  a  hen, 
I  know  of  none.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  he  sure  of  broody  hens  when  they  are 
wanted  is  to  own  some  of  the  breeds  in 
which  the  setting  instinct  has  not  been  so 
far  lost  as  it  has  in  Leghorns  or  other  so- 
cajled  non-setting  varieties.  M.  B.  D. 


:RR’S  Guaranteed 

•BABY  CHICKS- 


For  ten  consecutive  years  Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Chicks  have  been  the  quality- 
value  standard.  They  are  better  than  ever  this  year,  the  result  of  rigid 
selection  of  our  great  breeding  flocks  and  improvement  in  our  equipment. 
We  specialize  in  the  leading  money-making  breeds  and  lay  special  stress 
upon  health,  vigor  and  real  business  ability. 

High  Quality — Moderate  Price — Big  Value 

are  concentrated  in  Kerr’s  Chicks.  We  believe,  and  our  thousands  of 
regular  customers  will  tell  you,  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy, 
healthy  chicks  elsewhere  at  the  same  price. 

Our  breeding  birds  are  selected  upon  a  basis  of  profitable  performance  and 
uniform  appearance.  They  have  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  farm  range, 
which  insures  vigor  in  their  youngsters.  Our  hatchery,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  modern  and  complete  and  is  manned  by  experts. 
Our  shipping  methods  and  service  are  unexcelled. 

Kerr  Chicks  Are  Shipped  Prepaid 
and  We  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  the  facts  be  fore  ordering  chicles 
this  season.  Just  ask  for  free  catalog. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY 

Box  56  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


SPRING  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  are  large,  also  paying  Leghorns  bred  by  me  since 
1907.  My  flocks  paid  me  a  larger  net  profit  for  December  than  any  other  month 
in  the  past  year.  This  was  accomplished  without  lighting  houses,  also  with 
simple  feeding  methods,  dry  mash  and  grains  of  my  own  mixing. 

EGGS,  $11  per  hundred,  less  than  thousand 
Chicks,  $22  per  hundred  lots 

GUARANTEE  on  eggs  GO  per  cent,  hatch,  or  refill  your  order  at  half  price,  less 
than  40  per  cent,  will  refund  half  of  your  money  that  you  have  paid  me  for  eggs. 
Guarantee  safe  arrival  of  chicks.  Order  early  aud  don’t  be  disappointed ;  one- 
fourth  down,  balance  oue  week  before  shipment.  If  I  am  not  able  to  fill  your 
order  within  a  week  of  the  time  you  want  it  will  return  your  money. 

Also  have  straight  Wycknff  stock  direct  from  his  Grandview  Poultry  Farm.  Can 
furnish  eggs  and  chicks  from  these  matings  at  $1.00  per  hundred  more  than  the 
above.  Have  some  fine  Cockerels  from  Wyckoff  eggs  last  spring.  Prices  $4.50  to 
$7.50.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  I  guarantee  satisfaction.  Can  furnish  best  of  reference. 

ROY  S.  RIDER  Box  5  BALLSTON  SPA,  N.Y. 


MATTITUCK 

White  Leghorn  Farm 


One.  Object  Only— To  Produce 
lleu,vy- Laying  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  from  our  own  Hocks,  produced 
on  our  own  farm.  Trap-nests  used  for  past 
live  years.  All  pullets  now  trap-nested. 
Mature  flocks  carefully  selected.  None 
but  vigorous  late  moulting  hens  kept. 
Mated  to  cockerels  from  200-egg  hens.  Bar¬ 
ron  blood.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 
Chicks  after  May  10th.  $15  per  100.  8-weeks 
pullets  @  $10o  per  100. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


rr/nr  For  Hatching  and 
Lilli 3  Day-Old  Chicks 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured, 
carefully  mated  farm  raised  birds,  se¬ 
lected  for  ilieir  prolific  laying  quali¬ 
ties  and  vigor.  We  can  supply  eggs  in 
any  quantity.  In  season,  front  our  mat¬ 
ings  of,  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from 
Single  Coni l>  White  Leghorns;  in  limit¬ 
ed  quantities  from  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

Write  for  Price  List 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONN. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY 

Breeding  Stock  ,  Baby  Chick  Capacity 

Hatching  Eggs  XOOO  Weekly 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

G.  O.  &  R.  O.  Knapp,  Props. 

LITTLE  BRITAIN,  N.  Y. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Severe  culling  during  1918  hHs  produced  superior 
breeding  stock.  Sturdy  Chicks  from  free  range 
stock  ottered  at  the  following  prices: 

March  Chicks,  25  cents  each 
April  Chicks  -  20  cents  each 
May  Chicks  -  15  cents  each 
Hatching  Eggs,  8044  fertility  guaranteed.  510.00  ner  hund. 
Order  from  tills  "ad.” — our  business  is  to  sell  Breed¬ 
ing  Stock,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  rather  than 
expensive  catalogues  and  literature. 


Save  Time,  Loss, 
Feed  and  Worry 

BUY  8  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS 
Bred  For  Heavy  Egg  Production 

We  are  offering  500  large,  strong,  vigorous 
Pullets  ready  for  delivery  April  21st  at  low 
prices.  These  pullets  have  been  raised  on 
free  range  under  the  most  perfect  condi¬ 
tions  for  their  proper  development  into 
profitable  egg  producers  early  in  August. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 
Watch  Pen  54  in  the  vHneland  Contest 

LAKEWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM 

C.  S.  Greene,  Prop.  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  WINTER  LAYERS 

.1,000  select  Breeders  on  free  farm  range — the  finest 
T  ever  owned.  All  breeders  inoculated  and  free  from 
lice.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quantity. 
Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks— March  ami 
April  delivery.  Capacity,  10  to  12.000  weekly.  Order 
well  in  advance  this  year  as  there  is  only  half  the 
usual  number  of  breeders  in  the  country.  My  hook, 
“  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  free  with  all  $10  or¬ 
ders.  Circular  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Boi  75,  Pleisant  Valley.  N.  T. 


FerrisWhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  204)  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yearling  liens,  bl  eeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee 
result-  Catalog  gives  prices;  describesstock.  tells  all 
about  v. nr  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 
free-  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  93S  Um.n,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


S.C.  White  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  eggs  from  selected  large,  best  laying 
hens  mated  to  big  vigorous  males  from  trapnested 
hens  with  records  of  from  250  to  2S4  egg-  in  year. 
Pure  Barron  and  American  strains.  Grand  Winter 
layers  of  large,  pure  white  eggs.  Barron  chicks, 
SI 8.00  per  100.  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
L’rompt  shipment.  R.  T.  EWING.  Atlantic,  Penn. 


White  Holland  Turkey  EGGS 

45c.  each.  E.  W.  Bell,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


HILLPOT  CHICKS 


THAT 

PAY 


Strong  healthy  chicks  from  heavy  layers.  Well  bred,  well  hatched — the 
sort  that  starts  you  right  in  mo  50  85 

poultry  raising.  Post  prepaid.  leghorn*  *15.00  *'.'.»  *4.«0 

Safe  deli  very  guaranteed  with-  Barred  Rocks  is.  00  !).;»0  5.  no 
in  1200  miles.  Book  Free.  R.  1.  Reds  80. OO  10.50  5.50 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 


Box  1 


FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


What  do  you  know  of  the  Post  Tractor 
Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio?  Their  agents 
have  been  in  this  section  selling  stock 
and  promising  large  dividends  and  solicit¬ 
ing  bonds  in  payment  for  their  stock. 
Would  you  advise  investing  with  them? 

Ohio.  F.  L.  M. 

We  know  nothing  about  the  Post  Trac¬ 
tor  Co.  of  Cleveland.  The  firm  is  not 
rated  by  the  commercial  agency.  The 
fact  that  the  firm  is  soliciting  Liberty 
bonds  in  exchange  for  their  stock  brands 
it  as  a  highly  speculative,  if  not  a  get- 
rich-quick  proposition.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  issued  a  positive  warn¬ 
ing  against  the  stock  promoters  trying  to 
get  Liberty  bonds  out  of  the  hands  of 
inexperienced  investors.  This  warning 
was  published  in  our  April  5  issue.  J ust 
at  this  time,  those  having  any  money  to 
invest  can  place  it  in  the  new  Victory 
Liberty  Loan,  which  offers  the  best  secur¬ 
ity  in  the  world.  The  new  Victory  Liberty 
Loan  will  bear  interest  at  4%  per  cent. 
This  is  a  high  rate  of  interest  where  the 
element  of  risk  is  entirely  eliminated.  We 
unhesitatingly  recommend  the  new  Vic¬ 
tory  Liberty  Loan  to  our  people  and  at 
the  same  time  we  want  to  make  our  warn¬ 
ing  as  strong  as  we  possibly  can  against 
putting  money  into  stocks  that  are  ped¬ 
dled  around  by  smooth-tongued  salesmen, 
or  offered  through  the  mails  accompanied 
by  a  glowing  prospectus  of  big  profits  in 
the  future. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  from  the 
Smith  Standard  Co.  (you  will  note  you 
carry  their  adv.)  I  bought  500  chicks  of 
them  this  year,  and  as  their  reply  shows 
there  were  25  that  were  absolutely  worth¬ 
less  ;  in  fact,  they  could  not  live.  I  wrote 
them  a  courteous  letter  telling  them  about 
the  chicks  (did  not  ask  or  expect  a  re¬ 
placement  or  refund  on  them).  You  will 
notice  their  reply.  In  this  section  the 
people  are  all  disappointed  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  received  at  the  hands  of  this  com¬ 
pany.  Maybe  you  have  had  other  com¬ 
plaints  about  them  :  at  any  rate,  they  do 
not  merit  any  confidence.  We  buy  from 
500  to  2.000  chicks  every  yeai*.  have  for 
years,  but  still  “we  do  not  know  what 
we  are  talking  about.”  L.  R.  L. 

Ohio. 

The  Ohio  subscriber  is  mistaken  in  say¬ 
ing  that  he  saw  the  advertisement  of  the 
Smith  Standard  Co.  in  the  columns  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  this  season. 
We  did  carry  the  advertising  of  this  firm 
some  three  years  ago.  and  because  of 
complaints  and  the  indifferent  attitude  of 
the  company  towards  the  complaints,  we 
discontinued  the  advertising,  and  advised 
our  people  at  the  time  of  our  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  experience.  The  above  quotation 
from  the  Smith  Standard  Co.’s  letter  is 
rather  poor  satisfaction  for  the  customer. 

Last  April  I  sent  $7S  to  the  Gold  Coin 
Stove  Co.  of  Troy.  N.  Y.,  for  a  cook- 
stove.  and  could  get  no  answer  from 
thenv.  The  check  came  back  to  the  bank 
cashed,  but  no  stove  came.  I  wrote  them, 
but  no  answer  came.  In  July  I  had  a 
lawyer  write  them,  and  they  sent  the 
stove  without  any  high  warming  closet. 
I  have  written  them  several  times  and 
they  promise  prompt  shipments,  but  none 
comes.  They  have  moved  to  Albany  now. 
Gold  Coin  Stove  &  Foundry  Co..  22-2(5 
De  Witt  St..  Albany.  N.  Y.  Please  tell 
we  what  yon  would  do.  I  in.  e  the  check 
and  their  letters  promising  to  send  above. 

New  York.  d.  a. 

We  desire  to  make  it  clear  to  a’l  of 
our  readers  that  the  Gold  Coin  Stove  Co., 
formerly  located  at  Troy.  N.  Y..  is  out 
of  business.  A  house  in  Albany  pur¬ 
chased  the  assets  of  the  concern  and  is 
now  doing  the  business  under  the  Gold 
Coin  Stove  &  Foundry  C’o..  22-2G  De 
Witt  St..  Albany.  N.  Y.  The  latter 
named  firm  apparently  receives  the  mail 
addressed  to  the  original  concern  at  Troy. 

The  Albany  concern  is  very  slow  in 
filling  orders  received  and  is  indifferent 
to  complaints.  They  promised  us  during 
the  month  of  February  to  supply  the  part 
of  the  stove  missing  on  this  order,  but 
after  two  months  have  failed  to  do  so. 
We  are  publishing  this  item  to  save  other 
subscribers  from  meeting  with  a  similar 
annoyance  and  experience  as  that  of 
D.  A. 

I  am  having  some  trouble  with  Chas. 
Cluthe  &  Sons  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  I  or¬ 
dered  a  double  truss  from  them  on  Decem¬ 
ber  2.  1918,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  was  to  fit  and  hold  rupture  in  place,  and 
also  that  I  was  to  have  GO  days’  trial. 
After  giving  the  truss  a  good  trial  I  could 
not  use  it ;  in  fact,  I  have  been  worse 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


since  I  wore  it,  and  am  going  to  have  an 
operation.  On  January  27.  1919,  I  sent 
truss  back  with  the  statement  that  I 
could  not  wear  it.  I  got  a  letter  back  in 
a  few  days  which  I  am  sending  you.  I 
have  written  them  twice  in  regard  to  the 
transaction,  but  cannot  hear  from  them. 
They  have  the  truss  and  also  the  money. 
$14.  If  you  can  take  this  up  with  them 
I  will  see  that  you  do  not  lose  anything 
by  so  doing.  r.  e. 

Ohio. 

Our  records  show  that  during  the  early 
part  of  1918  the  four  Cluthe  brothers 
were  arrested  on  charge  of  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails.  We  understand  their  cases 
have  not  come  to  trial.  The  above  report 
is  in  line  with  the  experience  of  other  sub¬ 
scribers  with  Chas.  Cluthe  &  Sons.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  letter  of  the  firm  forwarded 
the  60-day  trial  with  refund  guarantee  is 
surrounded  with  so  many  conditions  aud 
as  interpreted  by  Chas.  Cluthe  &  Sons  as 
to  nullify  the  trial  and  guarantee  entirely. 
The  firm  offers  to  furnish  a  new  truss, 
and  this  process  could  be  continued  in¬ 
definitely.  or  until  the  customer  gives  up 
in  despair.  Any  others  having  trouble 
with  Cluthe  Bros,  may  be  able  to  secure 
justice  by  writing  to  Chief  Post  Office 
Inspectoi-,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  on 
the  reliability  of  a  nursery  firm  in 
Geneva.  X.  Y..  under  the  head  of  II.  M. 
Whiting?  Yesterday  Mr.  Whiting  him¬ 
self.  so  he  said,  came  to  my  place  to 
solicit  orders  for  fruit  trees.  Before  he 
went  away  I  gave  him  an  order  for  about 
$10  worth  of  trees.  lie  showed  me  his 
order  book  and  it  had  in  it  the  signatures 
of  almost  every  farmer  near  here  for  an 
order  for  trees  at  from  $5  to  $25.  Ilf 
was  about  the  smoothest  talking  and  act¬ 
ing  solicitor  that  I  ever  talked  with.  He 
agreed  if  any  of  these  trees  should  die 
for  any  cause  that  he  would  replace  them 
free  of  charge.  All  trees  were  to  be 
three  years  old.  His  prices  were  50 
cents  for  ordinary  apple  trees,  S3  cents 
for  the  Winter  Banana,  which  he  des¬ 
cribed  as  a  new  and  superior  bearing  and 
growing  apple  tree ;  plums  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  type  were  S3  cents  also ;  peaches 
and  pears  I  did  not  price ;  and  cherry 
trees  were  also  83  cents  each.  I  have 
talked  with  others  who  had  ordered  trees 
from  him  since,  and  they  had  begun  to 
feel  that  maybe  the  trees  would  not  be 
true  to  name  or  something  else  wrong  with 
them,  but  still  the  trees  were  to  be  de¬ 
livered*  to  the  door  in  about  10  days  and 
payment  made  at  that  time.  m.  c. 

New  York. 

“Smooth  talker”  appears  to  be  Mr.  IT. 
M.  Whiting’s  stock  in  trade.  It  is  said 
he  can  talk  many  people  into  signing  an 
order  for  trees  even  though  they  haven’t 
a  foot  of  ground  in  which  to  plant  them. 
He  is  always  long  on  promises  to  replace 
any  stock  that  isn’t"  light,  and  his  imag¬ 
ination  knows  no  bounds  when  it  comes 
to  spinning  yarns  about  the  quality  and 
wonderful  new  varieties  he  has  to  offer. 
Our  information  is  that  he  grows  no 
stock,  but  purchases  his  trees  from  Geneva 
nurserymen.  On  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Whiting’s  “guff”  he  induces  farmers  to 
sign  orders  for  trees  at  from  two  to  three 
times  the  price  of  reliable  nursery  houses. 
The  name  of  “Whiting”  in  the  nursery 
trade  represents  to  same  business  stand¬ 
ards  as  “Gunson”  and  Higbie  iu  the  seed 
business. 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Now 
Jersey  Tire  and  Rubber  C'o.,  Inc-.,  New¬ 
ark.  N.  J.?  Their  tires  seem  very  cheap. 
I  enclose  their  literature  and  guarantee. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  s.  j. 

We  do  not  find  the  company  listed  in 
our  commercial  agency  book,  and  this 
would  indicate  that  the  concern  has  no 
financial  standing.  Therefore  the  guar¬ 
antee  is  not  worth  any  more  than  the 
paper  it  is  printed  on.  The  concern  is 
probably  selling  what  are  known  as 
“second”  tires,  and  we  would  advise  you 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  “gyp” 
concerns. 


Membership  Registration  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Agriculture 

I  favor  a  State-wide  organization  of  the 
Federation  of  Agriculture,  to  be  controlled 
exclusively  by  farmers  and  to  be  governed 
by  a  majority  vote  of  its  membership.  I 
shall  do  what  I  can  to  encourage  the  Fed¬ 
eration,  aud  you  may  register  me  as  a 
member. 


MOLINE eVAm 


BIDDER 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plow* 

(steel  and  chilled) 
Harrows 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stackers 
Grain  Binder* 

Com  Binders 
Pitless  Scales 
Spreaders 
Wagons 
Moline-Universal  Tractors 
Stephens  Salient  Six 
Automobiles 


Absolute  dependability  during  rush  of  harvest 
season,  plus  service  without  delays  or  breakdowns 
makes  Moline  Grain  Binders  popular  with  every 
farmer  who  uses  one.  For  over  50  years,  Moline 
Grain  Binders  have  been  giving  such  service  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Owners  tell  us  without  reservation  or  condition 
that  Moline  Grain  Binders  are  positively  de¬ 
pendable — that  they  are  exceptionally  light  in 
draft,  and  that  they  do  good  clean  work  in  all 
3orts  and  conditions  of  grain. 

Moline  Grain  Binders  give  every  owner  the 
same  dependable  service. 

There  are  sound  reasons  why  they  do — 
Cutting  apparatus  is  the  heaviest  and 
strongest  made.  Heavy  guards  do  not  bend 
or  break  when  striking  obstructions  in  a 
close  cut. 

All  working  parts  are  direct  driven,  the  work 
is  equally  divided,  no  over  strain  on  any  part. 

The  knotter  has  few  parts,  is  simple  and 
easy  to  adjust — a  sure  tyer. 

Triangular  driving  arm  on  binder  attach¬ 
ment  takes  place  of  troublesome,  power-wast¬ 
ing,  complicated  gears,  shafts  and  sprockets. 

Single  lever  controls  the  reel  in  all  operations. 

Main  frame  made  of  two  pieces  instead  of  four. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  superior  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Moline  Grain  Binder. 

The  more  you  expect  from  a  binder  the  better  a 
Moline  Grain  Binder  will  satisfy  you.  Ask  any  owner. 


Get  more  facts  from  the 
Moline  Dealer  or  _ad- 
dress  Dept.  19  for.  A 
complete  description.  ' 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO..  MOLINE.  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  QUALITV  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  SINCE  IS65 


They  know !  Over  there 

they ’ve 
learned 
the  value 
of  Fish 
Brand 
Slickers, 
while  we 
at  home 
have  had 
to  do 
without 

Fish  Brand 

Reflex 

Slickers 

are  now  back  on  the  job,  ready  for  the  boys 
as  they  come  back,  ready  for  everyone  who 
knows  the  value  of  this  real 
Service  Coat  when  there ’s 
wet-weather  work  to  be  done.  u  ^  ^  ** 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  H*3*"- 

BOSTON,  MASS.  flSH 


Now 
and  Pay 
Next  Fall 


GAMUT 

For  FREE  Big  Book 

It  only  coota  yon  a  postal  card  to  get  ■ 
Galloway’s  big  money  saving  Book  on 
Gasoline  Engines,  Manure  Sprcaa- 
l  era.  Cream  Separators  and  other 
Implements.  The  close  -  buying 
business  farmer  of  today  hns 
Galloway 'a  catalog  on  his  desk. 

Ho  knows  Galloway  prices 
and  quality.  Check  up  our 
prices  with  othenL  Wo 


save  you 
from  $26 
to  *200. 


Your  choice  of  five 
selling  plans  includ¬ 
ing  long  terms.  The 
money  you  save  you  can 

use  iu  a  dozen  dif-  i 

ferent  ways.  So 

don't  delay  writ-^ 
ingforbig  1919 
"D I  vide  tho 
Melon"  money 
saving  Implement 
Book.  800,000  satis¬ 
fied  customers  —  many 
your  next  neighbor— prove 
tho  morit  of  the  Galloway 
method.  Facts  are  what  count.  . 

Special  patented  featuros  on  Gal- 
loway  Implements  on  no  othor,  yet> 
prices  away  below.  Close  by  ship-  ’’ 
ping  points.  Mention  implement  Inter- 
esteain  for  special  literaturo.  Write  today 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  Box  277,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Dorit  blame  your  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 


HARDER  SILOS 


usually  pay  for 
themselves  in  one 
sason—  hundreds 
of  dair y  m  e  n 
testify  to  this. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Govt, 
and  leading  State 
institutions. 

Valuable  improve¬ 
ments  this  year— new 
Gambrel  roof  adds  to 
capacity.  Write  for 
Book. 

Harder  Mfg.  Corp.. 


Box  II.  Cobleskill.  N  Y. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
it  absolutely  permanent.  Ensilage  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  sweet— it  can’t  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air- UtfhL  Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.  Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.  You  can’t  buy  a 
better  silo.  Also  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our  motto  is  quality  through  and 
through.  Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.  Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. ,  Oept.  J,  Frederick,  Md. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  frame, 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  tine  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis- 
taction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY,  N-  Y 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewi* ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  sal*  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


USE  NATCO  DRAIN  TILL 

Farm  drainage  demands  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of  the 
i  best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  burned  —  everlasting.  You  don't 
'  have  to  dig  ’em  up  to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  W rite  for  prices. 
Sold  in  carload  lots.  We  are  also  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
NATCO  Silo.  NATCO  Corn  Crib.  NATCO  Building  Tile  and  NATCO 
Sewer  Pipe.  Sendfortheneweditio  iofourbook,"NatcoontheFarm". 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  1121  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Cough  in  Pigs 

I  have  two  ailing  pigs  about  three 
months  old.  They  have  a  sort  of  cough, 
act  as  though  they  were  choking.  Appe¬ 
tite  is  good  and  nothing  seems  wrong 
other  than  this  trouble.  What  is  a  rem¬ 
edy  and  what  is  the  trouble?  T.  L.  c. 

Virginia. 

Dust  from  the  bedding  is  a  common 
cause  of  such  cough  in  pigs.  In  the  South 
it  often  comes  from  bedding  with  peanut 
(“goober”)  straw.  Lung  worms  are  an¬ 
other  cause,  but  they  affect  pigs  that  have' 
been  grazing  old.  hog-contaminated  pas¬ 
ture.  Exposure  to  wet  and  cold  is.  of 
course,  a  common  cause,  but  appetite  is 
lost  in  such  cases.  We  cannot  prescribe 
without  knowing  more  about  the  circum¬ 
stances. 


Fowlers  Solution  for  Horse 

Will  you  give  me  full  instructions  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  Fowler’s  solution  for 
heaves?  I  bought  a  valuable  horse  live 
months  ago ;  I  knew  he  was  wind-broken 
when  I  bought  him,  but  a  little  over  a 
week  ago  he  developed  symptoms  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  “doped.”  As  I  had  a  horse  die 
one  time  that  had  been  given  Fowler’s 
solution,  which  had  been  stopped  sudden¬ 
ly.  I  though  the  best  way  to  save  this  one 
was  to  start  the  solution  again,  and  have 
started  with  doses  of  15  drops  three  times 
a  day.  Will  you  give  me  the  amount  per 
dose,  number  of  times  per  day;  also  rule 
for  stopping  the  use  of  it?  Do  you  think 
that  when  be  is  cured  (at  least  helped)  it 
would  be  advisable  always  to  give  him  a 
little?  If  so.  how  much  per  dose?  lie 
is  a  beautiful  horse  weighing  about  1.200 
lbs.  A.  M.  T. 

New  York. 

The  average  dose  of  Fowler's  solution 
of  arsenic  is  half  an  ounce  twice  daily, 
and  it  often  is  increased  to  one  ounce 
twice  daily  in  aggravated  cases,  after  the 
horse  has  become  accustomed  to  the  drug. 
You  may  now  increase  to  half-ounce  doses 
and  as  soon  as  the  horse  has  taken  about 
a  quart,  gradually  discontinue  the  medi¬ 
cine,  taking  at  least  10  days  to  the  pro¬ 
cess.  If  you  wish  to  continue  tin1  treat¬ 
ment.  give  a  teaspoon ful  in  the  feed  twice 
daily  after  a  quart  has  been  used. 


Warts 

1.  I  have  a  four-year-old  cow  giving 
milk  as  a  stripper  in  good  order,  and 
seems  to  be  in  good  health.  She  has  on 
her  left  foreleg  from  her  knee  up  to  her 
shoulder  what  seems  to  be  a  vein  of  knots, 
varying  in  size,  the  largest  one  about  the 
size  of  a  damson  ;  from  that  down  to  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  corn,  all  in  a  row, 
jammed  together  just  as  hard  as  they  can 
be.  IIow  would  you  advise  treating  this 
cow?  2.  At  what  age  should  I  have  my 
male  calf’s  nose  operated  on  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  wearing  a  ring?  Can  I  do  this 
work  myself,  or  is  it  necessary  to  have  a 
veterinarian  do  it?  What  kind  and  tfize 
ring  is  best  to  use?  .T.  K.  A. 

West  Virginia. 

1.  We  suspect  that  warts  are  present. 
If  any  have  narrow  necks,  twist  them  off 
or  cut  them  off;  then  apply  pine  tar  once 
a  week.  Masses  of  small  warts  also  tend 
to  disappear  after  a  time  if  rubbed  once 
daily  with  castor  oil  or  fresh  goose  grease. 
If  you  mean  that  tumors  have  formed  in  a 
chain  under  the  skin  they  may  be  can¬ 
cerous.  2.  When  the  bull  is  six  months 
old  or  over  insert  a  gunmetal  ring  which 
has  a  point  and  one  sharp  end.  or  pierce 
the  partition  between  the  nostrils  with  a 
trocar  and  canula  used  in  tapping  for 
bloat,  insert  the  ring,  bring  the  ends  to¬ 
gether  and  fasten  with  screws.  Any 
stockman  can  perform  such  a  simple  op¬ 
eration. 


Fistula  of  Teat 


vent  fence  jumping.  Perhaps  readers  can 
suggest  other  plans. 


Salt  for  Calves 

A  man  recommended  to  me  that  I  put 
a  moderate  amount  of  salt  in  the  calf  feed 
that  my  veal  calves  have  always  within 
their  reach,  thus  causing  them  a  degree 
of  thirst,  with  the  result  that  the  calves 
would  be  likely  to  suck  more  milk  from 
the  cows  than  they  otherwise  would  do. 
Twice  each  day  I  let  them  go  to  the  cows 
to  help  themselves.  Is  this  theory  or 
practice  a  good  one?  H.  p.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

The  theory  is  wrong  in  that  the  calves 
should  be  allowed  to  suck  at  any  time 
they  so  desire  and  may  have  free  access 
to  rock  salt,  or  a  little  salt  occasionally. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  make  young  calves  very 
hungry,  and  then  allow  them  to  suck  but 
twice  a  day.  Such  management  will  be 
about  certain  to  induce  indigestion,  scours 
or  bloat. 


nA  vnil  We  ,lave  many  able-bodied 
UU  IvU  young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
U  C  F  A  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady. 
If  t  t  U  sober  man,  write  for  an  order 
_  _  _  __  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
FAR  M  organization  and  we  make  no 
■  ”  charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

U  r  1  p  7  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
"  ■  176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Ekks  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  rto  under  proper  headings  on  other  patces. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  bo  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — -Trustworthy,  middle-aged,  American 
Protestant  woman  who  is  fond  of  children,  to 
aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  I,ong  Island,  ninety 
miles  from  New  York;  family,  two  adults  and 
four  children,  between  ages  two  and  eleven;  no 
washing  required,  but  must  help  with  mending, 
plain  sewing  and  care  of  children:  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  ns  one  of  the  family;  only  persons  desiring 
permanent  employment  need  apply;  wages,  $30 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  5458,  care  Iiural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  respectable  young  man  to 
help  owner  with  cows  and  chickens,  but  must 
understand  general  farming,  able  to  plow,  etc.: 
would  live  in  farm  home  as  one  of  family;  give 
age,  nationality,  wages  required  and  enclose 
references  with  first  letter.  W.  II.  IIEAItS- 
FIELD,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded:  salary 
$45  a  month  for  men  and  $30  for  women,  with 
maintenance.  State  age  when  applying.  Apply 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  I.-  Thworth  Village. 
Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Nurse  for  institution:  good  home  and 
fair  salary;  personal  interview  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  5477,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — One  or  two  good  assistant  herdsmen 
to  work  with  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  single 
tnen  preferred;  must  be  good  milkers.  TRAN¬ 
QUILLITY  FARMS,  Allamuehy  P.  O.,  N.  J. 
- * 

WANTED — Single  men  who  desire  poultry  ex¬ 
perience  course  on  large  modern  poultry  farm; 
must  mean  business.  SUNNY  CREST  COR¬ 
PORATION,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Have  good  opening  for  first-class 
married  man  on  farm  May  first;  must  be  able 
to  furnisft  extra  man  or  board  one  or  two  single 
men:  beside  wages  will  furnish  milk,  firewood, 
potatoes  and  house,  which  has  all  modern  im¬ 
provements:  state  nationality,  wages,  number  in 
family,  experience  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — As  second  man  in  the  dairy,  with 
experience:  splendid  opportunity  for  good  man 
and  only  such  need  apply:  modern  improvements; 
registered  Guernseys;  quality  milk  for  high-class 
trad'e:  $70  to  start:  rent  or  board  not  provided, 
but  can  be  had  in  town  one-half  mile  distant. 
BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  Wernersville,  Fa.,  M.  II. 
McCallum,  Manager. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  or  married 
man,  willing  to  help  build  and  live  in  bunga¬ 
low,  to  take  charge  of  2,000  four-year-old  peach 
trees.  250  apple  trees  and  125  pear,  plum  and 
cherry  trees;  all  trees  bearing;  reference  and 
wages  expected,  or  if  willing  to  take  it  on  50-50 
plan;  no  booze.  ROUTE  1,  Box  57,  Mt.  Bethel, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  take  charge  of  calf 
barn  on  large  Holstein  breeding  establishment; 
must  be  an  experienced  and  successful  feeder 
and  able  to  furnish  references  as  to  ability;  we 
could  also  use  one  or  two  single  men  in  our  cow 
.barns;  must,  be  good  milkers  and  experienced  in 
feeding  cows  on  semi-official  test.  WINTER¬ 
THUR  FARMS,  Winterthur,  Del. 


WANTED — Reliable  dairyman  to  take  charge  of 
herd  of  50  to  75  grade  Holsteins;  in  addition 
to  salary  will  make  profit-sharing  arrangement 
with  right  man;  house  provided;  state  experience 
and  whether  single  or  married:  if  married,  size 
of  family.  WILLIAM  M.  RUTTER,  Pine  Forge, 
Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  milk  farm;  wife  to 
board  single  men;  must  bo  good  cook,  compe¬ 
tent  for  place;  also  single  man  for  milk  route; 
state  wages  expected,  age,  number  in  family; 
give  references.  S.  D.  NEWELL,  Box  304, 
Bristol,  Conn. 


WANTED — General  houseworker  for  family  of 
two  in  country,  50  miles  from  New  York; 
house  has  electric  lights  and  all  improvements; 
a  pleasant  place  and  a  permanent  position  for 
one  who  likes  and  is  accustomed  to  living  in  the 
country.  Address  ADVERTISER  5503,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  single  reliable  dry  hand  milkers; 

must  be  good  teamsters  and  willing  to  do  any 
kind  of  farm  work;  give  age,  references  and 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  EDGEWATEIt 
STOCK  FARM,  Westport,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN,  married;  will  furnish  good  com¬ 
fortable  house  with  garden  and  usual  privi¬ 
leges;  good  opportunity  for  right  man;  could 
also  give  employment  to  grown  son:  give  full 
particulars  and  state  wages  expected  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5409,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Assistant  herdsman,  single  man  de¬ 
sired,  for  herd  of  Guernseys  on  private  estate: 
must  be  neat  and  tidy  and  good  worker;  also 
understand  butter-making;  wages  $50  per  month 
with  room  and  board;  this  is  a  good  job  for  the 
man.  Address  C.  W.  GRAY.  Box  14.  Loretto, 
Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  on  farm  by  young  man  120), 
soldier  recently  discharged:  agricultural  train¬ 
ing:  practical  experience;  state  location,  wages. 
ELWOOI)  CARPENTER,  12  Adams  St.,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  of  up- 
to-date  fruit  farm;  at  liberty  now  or  future 
date:  thoroughly  experienced  in  every  detail  of 
growing,  grading,  packing,  marketing,  the  care 
of  buildings  and  machinery;  wide  experience  in 
handling  of  help;  in  answering,  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  assure  personal  interview.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man.  18,  wishes  position  on  up-to-date 
farm;  no  experience.  E.  ROOS,  302  50th 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Opportunity  to  work  on  modern 
farm,  poultry  preferred;  four  years’  exper¬ 
ience  poultry,  one  year  creamery:  American:  33: 
single;  good  habits:  willing:  ambitious.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5493,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER- FLORIST,  single,  wants  position  on 
private  place;  eight  years'  experience;  best 
references:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5495, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — I.ife  experienced,  trained  in 
modern  methods,  desires  first  class  position; 
best  recommendations.  ADVERTISER  5498, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position  on  Reg.  stock  farm: 

thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches:  Swed¬ 
ish;  married;  3  children:  desires  change  May  15: 
state  wages:  A1  references.  ADVERTISER  5497, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUTCHER  (Protestant). — Young  man.  married. 

wishes  a  steady  position  in  the  country.  EDW. 
ELLERMAN,  4595  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FARMER-GARDENER— Manager  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  thoroughly  competent:  strictly  temper¬ 
ate:  good  house  essential.  BOX  336,  Hunting- 
ton  Station,  Long  Island. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN:  agricultural  school 

graduate:  four  years’  experience  purebred  cat¬ 
tle,  certified  dairying:  excellent  butter-maker; 
otate  wages  and  proposition  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  graduate,  wants  posi¬ 
tion:  experienced  in  all  branches  of  business, 
including  incubators,  breeding,  trap-nesting,  ex¬ 
hibiting,  etc.  ADVERTISER  5501,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Foultry  farm:  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4.000  liens;  6,000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  >,4  mile 
from  town  of  3,500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard;  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  20 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean;  set  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


$3,000  INCOME  from  commuting  poultry  farm; 

modern,  new  buildings,  for  1.200  head;  with 
non-freeze  water  system;  concrete  floors;  brood¬ 
ers  for  1,200;  150  15-year  fruit  trees,  mostly 
apple;  14  acres;  brook  spring,  artesian  well: 
house.  8  rooms,  steam  heat,  electric  light;  all 
improvements;  7  minutes  to  station;  fine  barn; 
sale  or  exchange;  $9,000.  BOX  99,  WoodelifC 
Lake,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM— 95  acres;  good 
buildings;  spring  water  in  house;  acetylene 
gas;  $6,000;  600  acres  fine  orchard  and  grass 
land;  well  located;  well  watered;  small  house; 
$15  per  acre.  W.  H.  ADKINS,  Swoope.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  farm  and  country  home.  Dela¬ 
ware  Co.,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  54S9,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  for  sale;  160  acres:  tillage,  hay, 
pasture;  barn,  70x40:  10-room  house.  CORA 
LEIGHTON,  Perry,  Me. 


FINE  FARM:  180  acres;  soil  Ontario  loam;  large 
stone  house  with  modern  improvements,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  natural  grove;  good  tenant  house  and 
barns;  11  acres  young  orchard,  bearing;  near 
city.  ADVERTISER  5490,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 45  acres;  three  miles  from 
Catskill  village:  10-room  house:  barn,  poultry 
houses,  etc.:  pleasantly  located  with  fine  view 
of  mountains;  price  reasonable.  MRS.  PORTER 
BRANDON,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

OWING  to  death  of  wife  will  sell  325-acre  farm 
at  less  than  cost  of  buildings;  timber  on  farm 
will  pay  for  it  in  a  few  years;  large  maple  sugar 
orchard  with  full  equipment;  trout  brook  will 
furnish  power  for  all  purposes;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  GEO.  O.  ADAMS,  East  Jamaica,  Vt. 


JERSEY  poultry  farm;  main  road;  good  mar¬ 
kets:  modern  buildings;  $4,800.  E.  BIGELOW, 
Belmar,  N.  J. 


WANTED — In  New  York.  South  Jersey  or  Con¬ 
necticut,  a  cheap  farm  or  piece  farm  land: 
some  wood:  describe  everything:  cash  price:  no 
agents.  JAMES  CORWIN,  1920  Anthony  Ave.. 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Farm:  SO  acres;  40  in  fields,  balance 
wood  and  pasture:  nice  growth  pine;  nine- 
room  house,  barns,  corn  house,  etc. :  all  in  fine 
shape;  20  rods  to  school:  wintered  13  head  and 
have  lots  of  hay  left;  this  is  an  exceptionallv 
fine  farm:  price  $3,500;  particulars.  LOCK  BOX 
203,  Tilton,  N.  H. 


WANTED — Farm  of  60  to  80  acres  as  dairy  and 
grain  farm,  with  a  small  orchard  and  fair 
buildings,  near  neighbors;  within  two  miles  of 
a  village  or  R.  R.,  N.  Y.  or  Conn.:  at  farmer’s 
price;  give  description  and  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5500,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


MOLINE  Universal  farm  tractor,  nearly  new 
and  in  perfect  working  condition,  with  all  the 
attachments  and  the  following  implements: 
Plows — 2  12-inch  bottoms  and  extra  shares.  1 
pair  mold  hoard  jointers.  1  pair  disc  jointers.  I 
pair  extension  rims  for  driving  wheels,  1  pair 
extension  rims  for  plow  wheels,  2  sets  spiKe 
lugs  for  driving  wheels,  1  set  flat  lugs  for  driv¬ 
ing  wheels,  1  rear  carrying  truck.  1  wheel  2- 
row  riding  cultivator.  1  tandem  disc  harrow.  16 
discs,  each  section  12-inch  diameter,  with  rider 
bar  for  attaching;  complete  outfit,  $600:  reason 
for  selling  is  my  son  is  in  Germany  in  the 
Army  of  Occupation  and  no  one  to  run  our  farm 
or  tractor:  tractor  has  performed  only  the  fol¬ 
lowing  amount  of  work:  Sawed  4  cords  of  wood, 
plowed  and  done  all  of  the  other  work  on  a  total 
of  20  acres:  this  includes  drilling  and  reaping, 
hauling  mowing  machine,  and  drawing  in  hay 
from  40  acres;  the  implements  mentioned  above 
were  bought  new  with  the  tractor  and  have  only 
done  the  work  as  indicated  above:  the  Moline 
tractor  is  the  only  practical  Eastern  farm  trac¬ 
tor;  develops  6  h.p.  on  draw-bar.  12  h.p.  on 
pulley;  price  quoted  would  include  placing  ma¬ 
chinery  f.  o.  b.  cars  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. :  the 
above  machine  would  cost  more  than  $1,500  to 
buy  at  present  prices;  will  take  any  interested 
party  to  farm  for  inspection  amf  demonstration. 
Address  WALLACE  ARMER,  502  State  Street. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  new  Holland  stone  crusher  for  sale:  5 
h.p.:  $200:  never  used:  big  bargain.  E. 

WAGER-SMITn.  1613  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Second-hand  Buckeye  bee  hives: 

small  outfit:  good  condition.  E.  M.  INGALS- 
BE.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.:  R.  D.  2. 


WANTED — Customer  for  three  to  five  cases 
strictly  fresh  White  Leghorn  eggs  per  week. 
FRANK  W.  PENDLETON.  It.  3,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


A  valuable  four-year-old  cow  lias  de¬ 
veloped  a  small  hole  in  the  side  of  a  teat. 
Can  this  be  remedied?  We  thought  pos¬ 
sibly  a  fresh  cut  might  heal  securely  when 
the  cow  was  not  in  milk.  E.  R.  H. 

New  York. 

When  the  eow  is  dry  the  fistulous  tract 
should  be  made  into  a  clean,  fresh  wound, 
dusted  with  iodoform,  brought  together 
with  stitches  and  coated  with  iodoform- 
collodion.  This  is  best  done  by  a  trained 
surgeon.  Some  dairymen  claim  to  have 
had  good  results  from  simply  cauterizing 
the  lining  of  the  false  duet  thoroughly 
with  a  redhot  knitting  kueedle  or  lunar 
caustic  or  caustic  potash.  The  operation 
is  greatly  to  bo  preferred. 


Runaway  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  with  the  habit  of  running 
away.  The  place  is  fenced  with  barbed 
wire  and  where  she  cannot  get  through 
she  will  get  over  it.  It  will  not  pay  to  re- 
fence  the  whole  farm  on  account  of  one 
cow.  Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do? 
She  is  a  good  milker*  and  otherwise  a  fine 
cow.  H.  s. 

New  York. 

The  usual  plan  in  such  cases  is  to  put 
a  wooden  yoke  on  the  neck,  or  a  hull  ring 
in  the  nose,  with  chains  attached..  An¬ 
other  plan  is  to  put  a  leather  blindfold 
over  the  eyes,  suspending  it  from  the 
horns,  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  loose 
enough  to  permit  seeing  to  cat  but  pre- 


WANTED — Working  farm  foreman,  willing  to 
follow  instructions  and  discharge  duties  faith¬ 
fully  and  intelligently  during  owner’s  absence; 
120-acre  dairy  and  general  stock  and  crop  farm; 
registered  Holstein  cattle;  married  man,  28-30 
years  old:  life  experience'  on  farm  and  two  or 
more  years  Cornell  training  preferred;  farm  must 
be  run  on  paying  basis  and  only  sober,  reliable 
man  considered:  state  age.  weight,  nationality, 
education,  experience,  salary  expected  and  when 
ready  for  work  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
5491,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -At  once,  one  good  milker  and  one 
teamster;  wages  $50  and  board:  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  men.  Address  ADVERTISER  5492, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
raising  crops,  care  of  stock  and  dairy  work: 
must  have  good  knowledge  of  machinery  and 
tractor:  also  capable  of  handling  men  to  advan¬ 
tage.  FRESHWATER,  Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — Single  man.  experienced 
with  purebred  cattle,  on  up-to-date  farm  on 
main  Worcester  trolley  road.  SIBLEY  FARMS, 
Spencer,  Mass. 


WANTED — Girl  as  chambermaid  and  waitress 
in  home,  Beacon,  N.  Y..  where  cook  and  gov¬ 
erness  are  kept;  lady  willing  to  teach  a  begin¬ 
ner:  good  wages.  Answer  ADVERTISER  5494. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Strong  boy  to  work  on  commercial 
chicken  farm  on  Long  Island;  able  to  culti¬ 
vate;  board,  room;  give  references  and  state 
wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  5496,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  single  man  as  teamster  and  farmer 
on  dairy  farm  where  100  head  of  cattle  are 
kept:  $50  a  month  and  bonus.  ULSTER  DORP 
FARMS,  Highland,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  40  years  old,  honest,  desires  work,  farm 
N..  Y.  State:  not  strong  enough  for  heavy 
work:  willing  assist  generally:  salary  $15 
monthly  with  board.  APT.  51,  St;5  West  ISOth 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


SINGLE  MAN.  just  discharged  Motor  Transport 
Corps,  desires  job  as  working  foreman  or 
manager  of  fruit  or  dairy  farm:  Cornell  train¬ 
ing:  five  years’  practical  experience;  understand 
milking  machines,  power  sprayers,  motor  trucks, 
etc.;  prefer  farm  using  tractor:  wages  $60  a 
month  with  board  and  room.  Address  G.  W. 
BIN  LEY.  Jr.,  196  Delaware  Ave..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


DISCHARGED  soldier,  25;  tractor  operating. 

testing,  farm  work;  agricultural  college  grad¬ 
uate,  four-year  course:  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


A  A-l  FARMER  would  like  to  take  a  farm  on 
shares:  best  of  references.  HOWARD  ARCH¬ 
ER,  267  First  St.,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  in  Southern  New  England  or 
Southern  New  York,  in  exchange  for  income 
propertv;  city  of  20,000:  Massachusetts.  W.  S. 
WOODWORTH,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 


A  COUNTY  SEAT  farm  for  sale,  and  a  real 
home,  located  Vi  mile  from  county  seat  on  a 
high  elevation  in  sight  of  the  river  and  over¬ 
looking  the  entire  county  seat:  30  acres,  with  5 
acres  in  fine  meadow,  with  running  water:  bal¬ 
ance  in  very  best  quality  cultivated  land:  large 
8-room  dwelling,  surrounded  by  large  shade;  large 
outbuildings:  plenty  fruit,  beautiful  lawn;  posses¬ 
sion  any  day:  this  is  an  ideal  farm  for  a  milk 
route,  poultry  or  truck  farming:  located  in  high- 
elass  community:  don’t  fail  to  sec  this  city 
farm;  price  $7,500.  C.  E.  TURNER,  Federals- 


FOR  SALE — R-T.-K  milking  machine,  complete 
for  thirty  cows,  including  piping,  $250:  f our 
complete  l.ouden  iron  pipe  eow  stalls,  new.  $20: 
No.  17  De  Laval  Separator.  $75.  CHESTER- 
BROOK  FARM,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — FYom  grower  to  consumer:  5  to  15 
lbs..  20o  lb.:  15  to  50  lbs.,  18e  lb.;  over  50 
lbs..  15c  lb.;  prepaid.  E.  S.  SCHISLER,  Em¬ 
poria,  Va. 


ORDERS  taken  for  home-canned  vegetables. 

fruits,  jams,  jellies,  pickles;  order  early: 
orders  control  planting.  Write  ALMA  HIB¬ 
BARD.  Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 


POPCORN — (White  Rice)  shelled:  prepaid  to  3d 
zone:  10  lbs.,  $2:  50  or  more,  17c  per  lb.  W. 
HALBERT.  Oxford.  N.  Y. 


PURE  sugar  cane  syrup.  $1.50  per  gallon. 
JAMES  F.  MeCALEB,  Insmore.  Miss. 


FOR  SALE — Spraying  machine;  make,  Iron  Age: 

double  action  pump;  four  rows;  55  gallon 
capacity:  practically  new:  was  purchased  for 
patriotic  war  services  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce:  used  very  little;  first  check  for  $85  se¬ 
cures  the  outfit  f.  o.  b.  Newburg.  N.  Y.  NEW- 
BURG  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


FOR  SALE — Lumber:  75  acres:  hemlock,  maple, 
oak,  ash.  H.  1IEBRARD.  Fergusonville.  N.  Y. 


BALER:  practically  new;  will  sell  at  a  sacrifice. 

LOUIS  LEISERSON,  Inc.,  102  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 


WANTED — Hay  baler.  Address,  giving  price 
and  particulars,  BOX  104,  Wellesley.  Mass. 


TO  EXCHANGE — Kirsten  one-man  triple  power 
stump  puller:  nearlv  new:  cost  $75:  will  take 
farm  stock  or  tools  of  equal  value  or  $50  cash. 
WILLIAM  V.  HEURICH,  Coloina .  Mieh. 


This  year,  your  car  should 
be  a  more  profitable  propo¬ 
sition  to  you  than  ever.  Europe  is  still 
looking  to  American  farmers  for  food.  And 
there's  a  ready  market  for  everything  you 
can  raise/ 

Your  car's  a  time-saver — a  distance  cutter. 
It  will  help  you  keep  the  home  fields 
earning.  But  to  get  its  best  work,  you 
must  give  it  good  tires. 


You’d  be  surprised  to  know 
how  many  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  folks— both  in  the 


United  States 
Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


cities  and  on  the  farms — have 

decided  that  United  States 

Tires  are  the  best  tires  they  can  buy. 

• 

This  year  the  proportion  of  United  States 
Tire  users  is  even  greater  than  ever.  War 
and  war  work  taught  the  good  judgment  of 
putting  good  tires  under  a  car  or  truck. 

V  V.  I  •  .*  '  7T  r  ’r’ 

•  '  «  TJ  •  -  1  j 

There  is  a  United  States  Sales  and  Service 
Depot  in  your  neighborhood. 
There  you  can  get  good  tire 
service  and  sound  advice  as  to 
the  best  United  States  Tires 
for  your  own  individual  use- 
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The  Food  Value  of  Milk 

A  Necessity  for  Full  Growth 

STUDY  OF  VALUE.— The  high  cost  of  feed 
and  labor,  which  has  compelled  the  producer 
of  mi.lk  to  raise  the  price  above  that  which  the 
consumer  has  been  accustomed  to  pay,  has  led  to 
more  violent  protests  than  have  , met  the  advancing 
costs  of  any  other  widely-used  commodity.  Unques¬ 
tionably  the  underlying  reason  for  these  protests  is 
the  fact  that  milk  has 
a  place  in  our  dietary 
-which  cannot  be  tilled 
by  any  other  animal  or 
vegetable  food.  This 
has.  of  course,  long  been 
recognized,  but  few  have 
realized  on  what  a  broad 
basis  of  carefully  estab¬ 
lished  evidence  this 
rests.  Tt  is  generally 
conceded  that  no  other 
food  product  can  be 
used  in  feeding  infants 
and  growing  children 
with  anything  like  the 
success  attending  the 
use  of  cow’s  milk,  but 
the  real  reasons  for  this 
have  only  recently  been 
established  on  a  truly 
scientific  basis.  In  cook¬ 
ing  foods  for  adults  or 
preparing  the  breakfast 
cereal  milk  lias  become 
well  nigh  indispensable, 
not  because  it  makes  the 
food  taste  better,  but 
because  it  makes  the 
whole  meal  really  bet¬ 
ter.  much  more  capable 
of  fulfilling  its  func¬ 
tion  in  nutrition  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  higher  value  to 
the  other  articles  of  the 
diet  than  they  would 
have  if  the  milk  were 
omitted. 

•  NEW  FACTS  DIS¬ 
CO  YE  R  E  D.— A  large 
part  of  the  recently  dis¬ 
covered  facts  relating  to 
the  value  of  milk  in 
supplementing  deficien¬ 
cies  which  would  other¬ 
wise  exist  in  the  dietary 
of  the  average  American 
has  been  the  outcome  of 
extensive  investigations 
of  the  chemistry  of  nu¬ 
trition  which  have  been 
made  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  in  co-operation  with  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  The  importance 
of  milk  in  the  human  dietary  has  assumed  a  new 
position  since  these  discoveries,  because  previously 
it  was  assumed  that  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrate, 
and  the  mineral  salts  of  milk  were  of  no  greater 
nutritive  value  than  when  these  were  supplied  by 
other  food  products. 

CHEMICAL  DIFFERENCES  IN  PROTEIN.— 
The  investigations  just  referred  to  showed  for  the 
first  time  how  the  part  played  by  the  individual 
proteins  could  be  studied  and  their  nutritive  value 


determined.  From  such  studies  it  was  learned  that 
some  of  the  chemical  differences  in  the  protein  which 
the  earlier  investigations  of  the 'subject  had  revealed 
have  a  profound  influence  on  their  nutritive  value. 
While  most  of  these  proteins  were  more  or  less 
adequate  for  growth,  some  of  them  were  found  to 
be  inadequate  even  for  maintenance,  while  others 
sufficed  to  maintain  the  animal,  but  permitted  no 
growth  whatever.  Others  which  promoted  growth 
when  eaten  in  sufficient  amount  were  decidedly  in¬ 


ferior  when  supplied  in  smaller  quantities,  while 
others,  even  in  correspondingly  small  proportions, 
promoted  a  growth  at  a  perfect  normal  rate.  These 
differences  in  nutritive  properties  were  proved  to  be 
caused  by  deficiencies  in  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  inferior  proteins,  and  it  was  further  proved 
that  these  deficiencies  could  be  made  good  either  by 
purely  chemical  means  or  by  combining  the  defective 
protein  with  some  other  protein  which  was  not 
similarly  defective.  -  ' 

SURPRISING  RESULTS.— Among  the  proteins 
which  best  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  the  cereal 
proteins  are  those  obtained  from  milk.  The  demon¬ 


stration  of  these  facts  led  to  comparison  of  the 
growth  obtained  when  all  of  the  protein  of  the  diet 
was  supplied  either  by  wheat  flour  or  eornmeal  with 
the  growth  made  when  milk  supplied  one-third  ot 
the  same  amount  of  protein  in  the  diet.  The  con¬ 
trast  was  surprising  for,  although  the  food  con¬ 
tained  exactly  the  same  proportion  of  protein,  all  of 
the  animals  receiving  the  food  containing  wheat 
flour  protein  grew  very  slowly,  while  those  receiving 
the  food  containing  the  corn  protein  grew  scarcely 

at  all.  In  contrast  with 
these,  the  animals  which 
had  the  foods  contain¬ 
ing  one-third  milk  pro¬ 
tein  grew  very  rapidly. 
It  was  thus  shown  that 
the  addition  of  milk  to 
the  cereal  diet  had 
changed  it  from  one 
wholly  unsuited  for  the 
young  animal  into  one 
which  completely  satis¬ 
fied  all  of  its  require¬ 
ments  for  growth,  and 
was  in  every  way  suited 
to  its  needs. 

IN  COMBINATION 
W  I  T  II  CEREALS.— 
These  experiments  show 
what  an  important  part 
milk  plays  in  our  ordi¬ 
nary  diet,  of  which  a 
large  part  always  con¬ 
sists  of  wheat  flour, 
sugar  and  lard,  each  de¬ 
ficient  in  one  or  another 
factor  which  milk  sup¬ 
plies  in  abundance,  and 
more  cheaply  than  any 
other  food.  Although  it 
has  been  exceedingly 
difficult  to  discover  that 
the  real  reason  for  this 
practice  lies  in  the 
chemical  constitution  of 
the  constituents  of  milk 
and  flour,  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  nevertheless 
man  has  discovered  the 
most  efficient  way  to  use 
these  foods.  Economi¬ 
cally  this  use  of  milk  as 
a  supplement  to  our 
cereal  food  is  of  great 
importance  because  the 
proteins  of  the  cereals 
are  thus  rendered  of 
equal  value  with  the 
more  costly  proteins 
derived  from  animal 
sources. 

MONEY  VALUES. — T.et  us  see  what  the  money- 
saving  is  which  may  be  thus  effected  by  combining 
milk  with  flour:  100  lbs.  of  flour  costing  .$7  contain 
93  lbs.  of  dry  matter,  of  which  11  per  cent  is  protein, 
or  10.23  lbs.  About  SS  per  cent  is  carbohydrate  and 
a  little  fat.  The  cheapest  source  from  which  the 
two  latter  can  bo  obtained  in  a  form  fit  for  man  to 
eat  is  eornmeal,  which  at  $3  per  100  lbs.  would  make 
this  SS  per  cent  of  the  wheat  flour  worth  S2.64  per 
100  lbs.  of  flour.  Subtracting  this  from  ST  which 
100  lbs.  of  flour  cost,  leaves  $4.36  for  the  10.3  lbs. 
of  dry  protein  which  it  contains,  or  42  cents  per  lb. 

COSTS  IN  MILK. — Applying  the  same  method  of 


Starting  the  Dairy  Calf  on  its  .Journey  to  a  profitable  Place  in  the  Herd.  Fig.  206 
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calculation  to  milk  we  find  in  100  lbs.  12.5  lbs.  of 
solids,  which  contain  3.3  lbs.  of  protein,  live  lbs.  of 
sugar  and  four  lbs.  of  fat.  Sugar  costs  10  cents  per 
lb.,  making  50  cents  for  the  sugar.  Assuming  the 
milk  fat  to  have  a  food  value  only  equal  to  the 
cheapest  fable  fats  which  can  be  bought  at  about 
35  cents  a  pound  (which,  of  course,  is  below  its  real 
value),  the  four  lbs.  of  fat  are  worth  $1.40.  At  $7 
per  100  lbs.  for  milk  to  the  consumer,  50  cents  is 
paid  for  the  sugar  and  $1.40  for  the  fat,  leaving 
$5.10  for  the  3.3  lbs.  of  dry  protein,  or  $1.55  per  lb. 
Now  when  one  lb.  of  milk  protein  is  combined  with 
two  lbs.  of  flour  protein,  the  three  lbs.  of  mixed 
protein  cost  $2.40,  or  80  cents  per  lb.  This  combi¬ 
nation  of  flour  and  milk  protein'  is  worth  as  much 
in  nutrition  as  is  milk  protein  alone,  which  costs 
nearly  twice  as  much.  In  this  connection  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  by  this  method  of  calculation 
milk  protein  is  the  cheapest  animal  protein  that  can 
be  bought,  for  dry  egg  protein  costs  $2.04  per  lb. 
when  eggs  cost  55  cents  per  dozen,  and  dry  round 
of  beef  protein  $2.43  when  this  sells  at  50  cents  per 
lb.  When  we  consider  the  enormous  amount  of 
wheat  flour  protein  which  is  thus  rendered  of  maxi¬ 
mum  food  value  the  production  of  milk  in  the 
economy  of  the  nation  assumes  an  importance  that 
has  heretofore  been  only  partly  appreciated. 

SKIM-MILK  PROTEIN.— Since  the  proteins  of 
milk  are  all  contained  in  skimmed  or  separator  milk 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  utilize  this  valuable 
product  to  its  fullest  extent.  These  proteins  are  no 
longer  to  be  considered  of  no  more  value  than  the 
protein  of  cottonseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  or  other 
commercial  protein  concentrates,  which  at  present 
are  arbitrarily  valued  on  the  basis  of  their  nitrogen 
content.  No  amount  of  protein  from  gluten  feed  or 
gluten  meal  will  increase  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
proteins  of ‘corn;  these  merely  increase  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  protein  when  added. to  a.  corn  ration  without 
enhancing  its  value  pound  for  pound.  In  a  sense 
this  fact  has  long  been  recognized  by  intelligent 
feeders,  who  have  learned  by  experience  that 
skimmed  milk  should  be  fed  with  corn  to  growing 
pigs  and  chickens,  although  they  have  not  realized 
just  why  this  practice  has  yielded  good  results. 
Now  that  we  know  that  milk  enhances  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  cereal  foods  because  the  chemical  con¬ 
stitution  of  its  proteins  is  such  that  these  supple¬ 
ment  the  chemical  deficiencies  of  the  cereal  proteins, 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  utilize  milk  more  efficiently 
than  has  been  done  in  the  past  and  also  greatly  to 
extend  its  use. 

UTILIZING  SKIM-MILK.— Let  us  consider  the 
utilization  or  waste  of  skimmed  milk  on  the  small 
farm  where  its  production  and  use  is  irregular. 
Under  such  conditions  the  pigs  and,  chickens  must 
be  fed  every  day,  and  if  these  are  properly  fed  they 
must  be  supplied  with  a  balanced  ration  containing 
a  mixture  of  proteins  capable  of  promoting  rapid 
growth,  or  maximum  egg  production.  Under  such 
conditions  adding  skimmed  milk  to  the  ration  may 
simply  increase  the  supply  of  food.  It  will  not 
enhance  its  value  if  the  standard  ration  already 
supplies  exerything  that  is  needed;,  which,  of  course, 
is  the  case  when  the  stock  is  growing  normally,  or 
producing  the  maximum  number  of  eggs.  The 
skimmed  milk  should  be  put  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good,  and  there  is  no  better  place  to  put  it  than 
into  cornmeal.  The  nutritive  deficiencies  of  the  pro¬ 
teins  of  corn  as  well  as  those  of  its  mineral  consti¬ 
tuents  are  such  that  skimmed  milk  completely  sup¬ 
plements  it  in  respect  to  all  the  factors  essential  for 
normal  growth,  except  the  fat-soluble  vitamine;  and 
even  this  is  supplied  to  some  extent  by  the  small 
residue  of  butter-fat  which  always  remains  in 
separator  milk.  If  more  of  this  factor  is  needed, 
as  seems  probable  from  what  is  at  presen*  known, 
green  food  may  be  used  in  addition. 

GRADING  UP  WITH  MILK. — If  cornmeal  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  skimmed  milk  and 
then  dried  the  product  will  contain  about  12.7  per 
cent  of  protein  of  high  nutritive  value,  and  have  a 
nutritive  ratio  of  about  1 :6.75.  Although  this  is  a 
rather  wider  ratio  than  is  usually  used  for  growing 
stock,  milch  cows  or  laying  hens,  the  superior 
quality  of  the  protein  should  render  it  adequate  for 
production  at  the  maximum  rate  which  the  inherited 
capacity  of  the  animal  makes  possible.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  thus  utilizing  milk  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  combined  with  the  food  product  which  usually 
forms  the  chief,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  source  of 
energy  furnished  to  the  animal.  Since  food  intake 
is  largely,  we  believe  wholly,  determined  by  the 
requirement  for  energy,  the  animal  will  be  compelled 
to  consume  a  sufficient  amount  of  adequate  protein 
when  it  satisfies  its  requirements  for  energy  by 
eating  this  mixture  of  corn  and  milk.  Fed  wet  or 
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dry,  there  is  no  possibility  of  separating  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  such  a  mixture,  hence  if  the  milk  and 
corn  are  combined  in  proper  proportions  each  will 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

INFLUENCE  ON  CORN.— How  great  an  influence 
milk  has  on  the  nutritive  value  of  corn  is  well  shown 
by  Figs.  207  and  208,  which  represent  two  rats  whose 
diets  contained  the  same  proportion  of  protein,  i.  e., 
had  the  same  nutritive  ratio,  and  were  each  fed  for 
the  same  time  and  under  identical  conditions.  The 
smaller  one,  Fig.  207,  had  a  diet  adequate  in  respect 
to  everything  except  the  protein,  all  of  which  was 
derived  from  gluten  feed,  a  protein  concentrate  pro¬ 
duced  from  corn.  The  larger  one,  Fig.  208,  had  the 
same  amount  of  protein,  but  two-thirds  was  derived 
from  gluten  feed  and  one-third  from  milk.  The 
difference  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  these  two  animals 
is  obvious  from  the  illustration,  as  well  as  from 
their  weights,  which  were  83  grams  and  204  grams 
respectively.  Like  results  have  been  obtained  by 
feeding  young  pigs  under  similar  conditions. 

THOMAS  B.  OSBORXE. 


Bringing  An  Orchard  Back 

We  are  about  to  move  to  a  larger  farm,  and  as  there 
are  a  few  problems  that  we  shall  have  to  meet  there 
that  are  hew  to  us,  we  are  coming  to  headquarters  to 
get  information.  There  are  12  acres  of  young  apples, 
with  peach  fillers,  about  four  or  five  years  old.  They 
show  a  very  unsatisfactory  growth.  Each  year  the  soil 
has  been  fertilized  and  a  crop  grown.  We  would  like 
to  know  how  to  handle  this  orchard  to  get  better  results. 
The  soil  looks  rather  run-down.  In  plowing  an  orchard 
of  this  age  how  close  to  the  trees  can  the  plow  be  run 
without  danger  of  cutting  roots,  and  how  deep?  Is  it 
necessary  to  spray  before  the  bearing  stage  is  reached? 
Is  Winter  or  Summer  pruning  advisable  with  a  young 
orchard?  A.  B.  T. 

Connecticut. 

RUNING. — Dormant  rather  than  Summer  prun¬ 
ing  is  advisable;  it  is  easier,  quicker,  just  as 
effective  and  cheaper.  Prune  at  once,  removing  all 
dead,  diseased  and  crossing  limbs,  thin  out  where 
they  are  too  thick.  If  the  peaches  are  too  tall,  re¬ 
move  the  upper  part  of  the  high  branches,  cutting 
to  an  outside  twig  or  branch,  which  will  cause  it  to 
spread  rather  than  to  grow  upright. 

SPRAYING. — Spray  the  orchard,  both  peach  and 
apple,  as  soon  as  pruned,  and  before  the  peach  buds 
have  started  to  open,  using  lime-sulphur  solution, 
either  the  concentrate  or  the  powdered  form,  about 
five  gallons  of  the  former  if  it  tests  33  or  34  degrees, 
and  10  to  14  pounds  of  the  powdered,  in  each  50 
gallons  of  spray  material.  This  spray  will  control 
San  Jose  scale,  peach  leaf-curl,  other  scale  insects 
and  also  help  in  controlling  other  fungus  diseases. 

,  CULTIVATION. — Plow  the  orchard  early  in  the 
Spring,  working  as  close  to  the  trees  as  possible 
without  danger  of  barking  the  trees  with  the  plow 
or  the  whiftle trees.  If  the  trees  were  set  fairly  deep 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  injuring  the  roots,  but 
often  it  is  advisable  to  raise  the  plow  somewhat 
when  close  to  the  tree.  Plowing  five  or  six  inches 
deep  is  enough ;  some  growers  do  not  plow  as  deeply 
as  this. 

FERTILIZATION.— It  would  look  as  though  the 
previous  owner  had  starved  his  orchard,  that  he 
had  fertilized  only  for  the  crops  grown  between  the 
trees.  Unless  you  can  fertilize  very  liberally  I  would 
not  advise  a  cash  crop  in  the  orchard  this  season. 
If  stable  manure  is  available  spread  from  10  to  15 
tons  per  acre  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  orchard. 
Otherwise  use  500  to  1,000  pounds  of  a  high-grade 
commercial  fertilizer,  applied  to  the  entire  surface 
of  the  ground  on  each  acre,  unless  the  trees  are  over 
a  rod  apart,  then  it  may  be  applied  closer  to  the 
trees.  Nitrogen  alone,  using  nitrate  of  soda  at  the 
rate  of  from  one  to  three  pounds  per  tree  might  be 
the  best  material  to  use,  although  it  would  be  more 
advisable  to  use  acid  phosphate  or  some  other  form 
of  phosphate  in  connection  with  it.  For  immediate 
results  the  nitrate  is  the  best  material  to  start  the 
trees  into  growth.  Ground  bone,  tankage,  etc.,  are 
good  materials  to  use,  but  slower  acting,  but  they 
are  available  for  a  longer  period.  Apply  the  manure 
either  before  or  after  plowing.  The  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  should  not  be  applied  until  growth  starts, 
otherwise  some  loss  may  result  by  leaching.  Harrow 
the  orchard  every  two  or  three  weeks  until  the  early 
part  of  July.  Then  sow  a  cover  crop  of  Crimson 
and  Alsike  clover. 

SUMMER  SPRAYING. — It  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  spray  during  the  Summer,  but  for  best  re¬ 
sults,  even  if  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  crop,  the 
apples  should  be  sprayed  the  latter  part  of  May  or 
early  in  June,  using  lime-sulphur  solution  (one  gallon 
to  50)  adding  Black  Leaf  40  for  sucking  insects,  and 
a  poison  such  as  arsenate  of  lead  for  the  eating 
insects.  If  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  peach  crop  they 
should  be  sprayed  at  least  once,  just  after  the  shucks 
fall,  with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of 
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lead  added.  This  is  to  control  the  brown  rot,  scab 
and  curculio.  It  would  seem  that  with  proper  care 
this  orchard  should  and  can  be  brought  back  to  a 
healthy  condition,  provided  of  course  that  the  trees  ' 
are  in  good  “mechanical”  condition;  that  is,  that 
they  have  not  been  injured  by  mice,  rabbits,  borers, 
cultivation  or  deer.  s.  p.  hoi.lister. 


A  Roadside  Market  in  New  England 

Getting  the  Entire  Consumer’s  Dollar 

Part  III. 

THE  SELLING  END.— We  have  had  a  fine  sales¬ 
man  four  years  now,  at  first  on  day  wages  and  2 )4 
per  cent  commission ;  now  on  a  straight  commission 
basis  only  (10  per  cent  and  no  wages).  Ilis  salary 
depends  on  his  own  efforts.  He  is  awake  all  the 
time.  He  hires  and  pays  his  own  helpers,  whenever 
he  thinks  best.  He  is  billed  with  all  goods  taken 
to  the  stand,  credited  with  money  he  turns  in.  For 
instance,  there  may  be  $50  worth  of  goods  on  hand 
in  the  morning,  plus  $100  brought  down  during  the 
day,  total «$150.  Inventory  at  end  of  day’s  selling 
may  be  $75.  There  might  be  shrinkage  of  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  fruit  that  had  been  graded  down  on  account 
of  age  or  repacking.  In  this  case  the  salesman  is 
given  credit  for  the  proper  amount,  but  on  his  stock 
as  billed  to  him  he  is  absolutely  responsible  for  the 
whole  amount  with  only  such  deductions  as  he  can 
account  for.  This  particular  salesman  has,"  I  be¬ 
lieve,  ina-de  a  good  thing  on  his  commissions  and 
sales  as  a  whole,  for  besides  our  products,  he  sells 
what  has  been  raised  on  his  own  place  nearby.  (The 
trade  doesn’t  start  much  before  10  A.  M.)  The 
arrangement  has  been  that  he  provide  the  vegetables 
and  we  all  the  fruit. 

VALUE  IN  SPECIALTIES.— But  this  brings  up 
a  point  well  worth  considerable  thought:  Any  old 
farm  can  put  up  a  board  between  two  barrels  and 
sell  a  general  run  of  farm  products,  all  sorts,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent.  Some  sell  an  assortment  that 
runs  from  cider  apples  to  fresh  eggs,  but  we  are 
coming  to  believe  that  the  idea  of  specializing  in 
fruit  production  (as  we  do)  should  be  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion  on  the  sales  end.  and  so  we  hope 
to  work  into  fruit  and  its  by-products  exclusively. 
We  have  found  that  it  pays  well  to  specialize.  There 
has  been  only  a  moderate  demand  for  things  such 
as  carrots,  a  fair  demand  for  fresh  eggs,  a  good 
demand  for  fresh-picked  sweet  corn,  and  a  splendid 
demand  for  fruit,  preserves  and  cider,  in  short,  our 
specialty.  Let  any  man,  or  boy  or  girl,  specialize, 
and  if  they  have  a  quantity  of  a  nicely  graded 
product,  they  will  get  a  name  for  it  and  beat  out 
every  other  stand  on  the  road  that  is  selling  a  “little 
of  everything  and  nothing  of  anything.” 

A  FARMERS’  EXCHANGE.— Two  years  ago  we 
started  a  Framingham  Farmers’  Exchange,  ran  a 
small  retail  store  in  the  public  square  a  couple  of 
seasons  quite  successfully  (with  the  able  manage¬ 
ment  of  one  of  our  farmer  members.  F.  E.  Tatreau), 
and  are  now  intending  to  divide  up  the  Exchange 
into  committees,  each  having  a  special  line  of  work. 
One  will  have  charge  of  the  Iruit  end.  another  the 
dairy,  and  so  on.  I,  being  on  the  fruit  committee 
and  knowing  the  ropes  on  St  ite  road  selling,  have 
had  it  put  up  to  me  to  break  in  the  Exchange  on  this 
line  of  work,  and  it  is  the  present  intention  to  work 
the  road-selling  scheme  for  all  it  is  worth  this  year. 
The  present  equipment  and  location  I  intend  to  turn 
over,  lease  to  the  fruit  committee  for  the  period  of 
one  year,  and  if  the  plan  works  to  the  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  some  more  permanent  arrangement 
may  be  made.  The  Exchange  will  have  the  volume 
of  fruit  products  which  an  individual  lacks,  also 
greater  variety.  Tt  is  hoped  that  the  plan  will  work 
so  well  that  at  least  two  other  stands  can  be  opened 
this  same  season.  One  other  member  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  has  a  smaller  stand  on  a  less  traveled  State 
road.  As  the  stands  each  require  various  goods, 
they  will  be  supplied  by  the  different  farms,  sales 
to  he  on  a  commission  basis,  87)4  per  cent  return 
to  the  grower,  12)4  per  cent  to  the  owner  of  the 
stand,  of  this  latter  amount  7)4  per  cent  going  to 
the  salesman  as  his  wages,  five  per  cent  kept  by  the 
owner  as  rent,  to  cover  taxes,  elctricity,  repairs 
and  improvements.  The  five  per  cent  can  be  made 
less  if  it  seems  fair  to  the  fruit  committee.  If  one 
or  more  men  sell  their  products  this  way  at  a  com¬ 
mon  stand,  insist  that  all  goods  shall  be  packed  by 
one  man  or  group  of  men,  a  uniform  pack,  not  each 
farmer  to  his  own  pack.  It  has  been  all  some  fun. 
this  State  road  game,  and.  what's  more,  it’s  highly 
profitable  if  you  play  the  game  fairly.  Even  if  you 
and  some  of  your  neighbors  are  a  mile  from  the 
main  highway,  get  together  and  sell  co-operatively. 

Massachusetts.  johm  d.  peakmain. 


Good  Roads  or  Land  Reclamation 

A  Study  of  Possibilities 

SECRETARY  LANE'S  plan  to  reclaim  waste  land 
for  soldiers  will  result  in  increased  production, 
with  these  effects : 

EFFECT  ON  PRODUCERS.— Lower  prices  to 
producers  without  lowering  cost  of  production. 
Result,  discouragement  of  producers ;  still  further 
abandonment  of  poorest  farms;  impoverishment  of 
those  able  to  come  out  even :  discouragement  of  in¬ 
creased  production  on  the  better  farms.  Final  re¬ 
sult,  decrease  in  production  of  foodstuffs  and  general 
discouragement  of  producers.  The  effect  on  general 
welfare  would  be  had. 

EFFECT  ON  LABOR. — Employment  to  clear, 
drain  or  irrigate.  Result,  wages  upheld;  possibly 
slightly  lower  prices  for  food  for  a  time.  Final 
result,  when  conditions  are  readjusted,  no  more  food 
and  no  lower  prices :  discontent  for  producer  and 
consumer  alike.  Effect  on  general  welfare  bad 
(Bolshevik).  Increased  production  will  be  at  re¬ 
mote  points.  Result,  more  business  for  railroads, 
brokers  and  middlemen :  increase  of  present  evils 
of  35-cent.  dollar;  no  relief  in  high  cost  of  living  for 
consumers. 

A  BETTER  PLAN. — Mr.  Moore’s  plan,  on  page 
637,  suggests  better  roads  first  to  remote  points; 
good  transportation  to  and  from  consuming  centers 
and  railroads,  and  10  per  cent  time 
saved  for  production.  Results,  cost  of 
production  decreased;  selling  price  in¬ 
creased  ;  profits  possible  where  none 
existed  before;  increased  profits  on  the 
better  farms ;  encouragement  of  pro¬ 
ducers;  abandoned  farms  taken  up. 

More  crops  planted,  more  fertilizer 
used,  better  care  given;  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  foodstuffs  at  fairer  prices. 

Effect  on  general  welfare  would  be 
good. 

OTHER  EFFECTS. — Employment  on 
roads  near  at  home  and  in  every 
county :  more  men  going  to  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  and' less  congestion  in  cities: 
better  wages  and  more  food  at  less 
cost.  Result,  more  contentment;  effect 
on  general  welfare  good;  use  of  army 
trucks  to  haul  road  materials;  establish 
routes  to  and  from  centers  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  railroads;  training  of  army 
men  in  improved  road  construction ; 
increase  of  freight  on  railroads  hauling 
road  material  and  increased  business 
from  general  prosperity :  increased  de¬ 
mand  from  farmers  for  goods;  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  distribution  by 
motor  trucks ;  less  cost  of  goods  and 
more  demand  for  products ;  automobile 
trade,  great  prosperity;  for  every  citi¬ 
zen.  good  roads  for  business  and 
pleasure.  Good  roads  mean  better  and 
cheaper  distribution  of  crops,  products, 
material  and  goods  of  all  kinds.  Closer 
contact  between  producer  and  consumer:  lower  cost 
of  living:  better  distribution  of  manufacturing  and 
industries  in  rural  districts,  and  less  congestion,  with 
better  living  conditions  for  labor:  increased  pros¬ 
perity  for  all. 

SECRETARY  LANE’S  PLAN.— The  final  results 
would  be  discouragement  of  producers  (soldiers  on 
new  farms  included).  No  lower  cost  of  living  for 
consumers.  General  discontent  of  both  classes  and 
nothing  to  show  for  the  expenditure  except 
more  farms,  counterbalanced  by  lower  price  for  all 
farms. 

GOOD  ROADS  PLAN. — Prosperity  of  producers 
because  of  possible  pi*ofits.  Contentment  of  con¬ 
sumers  because  of  lower  cost  of  living.  In  addition, 
a  splendid  system  of  roads  to  show  for  the  money 
expended,  and  to  be  enjoyed  for  all  time  by  all  the 
people  everywhere.  Which  is  the  better  investment 
for  Uncle  Sam?  Why  should  not  everyone,  on  every 
occasion,  exert  his  influence  to  have  our  Federal 
funds  expended  on  good  roads  and  more  and  more 
good  roads  every  year,  instead  of  reclaiming  waste 
land,  building  battleships  and  other  shortsighted 
policies?  Why  not  make  it  a  national  issue  for  the 
next  election?  Both  parties  are  looking  for  some 
good  popular  issue  to  turn  the  tide  in  their  favor. 
1  venture  the  prediction  that,  provided  the  good 
roads  argument  is  given  full  publicity,  the  party 
which  will  adopt  it  as  the  first  plank  in  their  plat¬ 
form  will  win.  First,  the  League  of  Nations  for 
world  security,  then  good  roads  for  United  States 
prosperity. 

LOCAL  CONDITIONS. — I  have  just  read  the 
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article  on  page  637.  by  C.  M.  Moore  of  Maine,  and 
I  think  it  is  the  very  best  and  most  sensible  and 
thoroughly  thought-out  exposition  of  the  subject 
that  has  yet  been  published.  Conditions  are  much 
.the  same  in  this  township,  and  it  works  out  as  fol¬ 
lows:  When  a  farm  cannot  be  made  to  pay  without 
the  owner  going  without  all  the  comforts,  conven¬ 
iences  and  living  conditions  which  an  educated 
American  would  like  to  have,  for  his  children,  if  not 
for  himself,  he  becomes  disgusted  and  sells  out.  It 
is  always  a  foreigner  who  buys,  and  he  can  make  a 
living  by  farming  with  brute  force  and  working  his 
wife  and  children  and  going  without  the  things  the 
old  owner  wanted.  This  is  the  competition  we  are 
having  to  meet  more  and  more  in  this  locality.  I 
have  thought  a  lot  along  the  lines  of  Mr.  Moore, 
and  the  above  is  my  summary  on  that  subject. 

Pennsylvania.  k.  p.  lovett. 
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Community  Organization 

OCAL  NEEDS. — The  vegetable  growers  of 
Belle  Plain,  Cape  May  County,  N.  .7.,  have  here¬ 
tofore  been  unable  to  sell  their  produce  to  advantage ; 
however,  through  the  organized  efforts  of  the  farmers 
in  that  isolated  village,  they  are  now  on  the  right 
road  for  more  profitable  farming.  The  problem  of 
the  many  small  farms  in  that  neighborhood  is  very 
similar  to  the  problems  facing  thousands  of  farmers 
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PEPPERS  IN  QUANTITY.— The  farmers  came  to 
realize  that  the  only  definite  way  for  themselves  to 
develop  a  profitable  business  was  for  all  of  them  to 
produce  a  certain  few  vegetables  and  ship  to  the 
world’s  market  in  carload  lots.  The  State  specialist 
in  vegetable  growing  told  them,  among  other  things, 
that  the  farmers  of  Newfield.  N.  J.,  shipped  as  high 
as  75,000  barrels  of  peppers  in  one  season  and  that 
the  growers  around  Woodruff  Station,  between 
Bridgeton  and  Vineland,  shipped  as  high  as  40,000 
barrels  in  one  month.  Therefore  he  recommended 
that  vegetable  as  an  excellent  one  for  co-operative 
production  iyi  that  favorable  section.  Peppers  are 
relatively  inexpensive  to  grow,  they  produce  well 
on  a  poor,  sandy  loam,  the  crop  can  be  harvested,  to 
a  certain  extent,  at  the  convenience  of  the  grower, 
and  peppers  carry  well  in  transit.  It  appeared  to 
the  farmers  of  Belle  Plain  as  if  the  peppers  would 
offer  them  the  best  opportunity  to  get  started  on 
co-operative  shipping.  Through  effective  leadership, 
especially  of  two  of  their  number,  Thomas  Durrell 
and  Q.  B.  Faure,  the  farmers  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Belle  Plain  have  already  ordered  one 
hundred  thousand  pepper  plants.  At  each  community 
meeting  the  very  best  cultural  methods  are  being 
discussed  and  the  method  of  picking  and  packing 
will  be  defined  so  that  each  one  will  be  benefited  by 
the  best  ideas  of  his  neighbors,  and  County  Agent 
and  state  specialists. 

THE  RIGHT  TRACK.— Surely  the 
farmers  of  Belle  Plain.  N.  .T..  are  start¬ 
ing  on  the  right  track.  By  their  com¬ 
munity  organization  the  efficiency  of 
every  grower  should  be  increased ;  his 
expenses  should  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum :  the  products  should  be  uniform 
and  excellent:  transportation  charges 
should  be  very  low :  commission  men 
should  be  glad  to  handle  the  large 
quantity  of  desirable  produce;  cash 
buyers  should  be  attracted  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  point  and.  above  all.  excellent  net 
returns  should  be  returned  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  so  that  the  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  community  will  be  de¬ 
veloped.  E.  W.  DE  BAL'X. 


Hat  Fed  on  Gluten  Feed  with  Milk.  Fig.  208.  ( See  Page  166) 


all  over  the  country.  They  were  able  to  produce, 
but  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  sell  their 
products  at  a  profit.  Wherever  such  conditions  exist 
the  growers  become  discouraged:  they  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  costly  fertilizers,  manure  and  cover  crop 
seed,  with  the  natural  result  that  both  farms  and 
farmers  become  poor. 

DISADVANTAGES  OF  SMALL  LOTS. — Belle 
Plain.  N.  J.,  is  more  than  20  miles  away  from  the  sea¬ 
shore  towns,  which  are  well  supplied  with  vegetables 
from  truckers  nearby.  Furthermore,  the  seashore  mar¬ 
ket  is  good  for  a  very  short  time,  and  it  is  easily  over¬ 
supplied.  The  village  of  Belle  Plain  is  on  two  rail¬ 
roads.  but  any  grower  who  had  ever  attempted  to 
ship  his  surplus  found  that  the  freight  or  express 
rates  were  excessively  high  on  a  small  lot  of  stuff. 
Sometimes  the  grower  did  not  have  the  proper  con¬ 
tainers,  or  he  may  not  have  been  skilled  in  packing 
or  grading,  and  his  small  consignment  to  a  distant 
commission  house  may  not  have  deserved  very  kind 
consideration.  However,  the  farmers  of  Belle  Plain 
knew  that  they  had  a  productive  soil,  and  they  would 
not  give  up.  In  co-operation  with  their  County 
Agent,  James  A.  Stackhouse,  they  organized  a  com¬ 
munity  committee  and  they  held  monthly  meetings. 
By  pooling  their  orders  they  were  able  to  make  a 
great  saving  in  their  purchase  of  lime  and  fertilizer. 
Last  season  the  farmers  grew  tomatoes  for  a  distant 
cannery,  because  it  appeared  that  the  Government 
needed  the  tomatoes  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors. 
However,  during  this  last  Winter,  the  farmers  have 
taken  the  most  noteworthy  steps  for  their  agricul¬ 
tural  advancement. 


Ground  Limestone  and  Potatoes 

Where  and  who  is  rhe  man  who  says 
we  must  not  use  ground  limestone  on  our 
potato  patch?  I  am  sending  you  in  a 
separate  package  by  this  mail  two  pota¬ 
toes.  One  is  a  nice,  smooth,  in  fact, 
perfect  potato.  The  other  is  very  badly 
disfigured,  having  rhe  appearance  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  eaten  into  in  many  places  by 
something  in  the  soil.  These  potatoes 
were  raised  by  James  Van  Tassel  in 
Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.  On  about  one- 
lialf  of  his  potato  patch,  last  year,  he  put 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  to  two 
tons  of  ground  limestone  per  acre.  The 
nice,  smooth,  perfect  potato  is  typical  of 
the  potatoes  raised  on  the  limed  portion 
of  the  field,  and  the  badly  scarred,  practi¬ 
cally  worthless  potato  is  typical  of  the 
potatoes  raised  on  the  unlimed  portion. 
Many  of  the  potatoes  grown  on  the  un¬ 
limed  portion  were  too  badly  injured  to 
be  harvested,  and  there  was  not  a  perfect  potato  on 
that  portion  of  the  patch,  while  on  the  limed  portion 
every  potato  was  practically  perfect.  The  greatest 
agricultural  college  man  in  the  country  could  not  con¬ 
vince  Mr.  Van  Tassel  that  he  should  not  use  ground 
limestone  on  his  potato  patch.  jiartix  e.  tiiew. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HIE  two  potatoes  came  safely.  One  of  them  is 
smooth  and  fair,  with  no  mark  of  scab.  The 
other  has  some  scab  marks,  but  is  deeply  pitted  or 
eaten  by  some  insect — probably  white  grub  or  wire- 
worm.  The  smooth  potato  is  good  evidence  that 
limestone  may  safely  be  used  on  potatoes,  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  seed  was  treated  before 
planting.  Several  other  people  have  reported  good 
results  from  using  limestone  on  potatoes.  A  large 
number  of  readers  have  reported  trouble  from  using 
burned  lime  or  wood  ashes,  and  while  some  cases 
like  the  one  reported  by  Mr.  Thew  show  no  damage, 
the  majority  of  our  reports  run  the  other  way. 

Briefly  repeated,  our  understanding  of  this  matter 
is  as  follows:  Scab  is  a  skin  disease  spreading  and 
developing  from  a  germ.  These  germs  are  found  on 
the  seed — in  the  scab  marks — and  also  in  the  soil. 
Like  most  other  germs  they  develop  best  in  an 
alkaline  soil.  When  sulphur,  acid  phosphate  nr  other 
acid  substances  are  put  close  to  the  seed  the  scab 
disease  is  not  so  likely  to  spread.  When  the  soil  is 
sweetened  by  the  use  of  lime  the  chauees  for  the 
spread  of  scab  are  much  increased. 

That  is  the  story  as  we  understand  it  and  the 
advice  against  using  lime  or  wood  ashes  is  based  on 
this  theory.  When  the  seed  is  soaked  in  formalin 
before  planting  the  scab  germs  on  that  seed  are 
killed,  but  there  may  be  more  of  them  iu  tl^?  soil. 
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Tested  and  Trusted  Over  a  Century 

Bolgiano’s  “Gold”  Brand 

•CLOVER  SEED 

*  Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa, 

*  Crimson  Clover,  White  Clover, Clover  and  Grass 

*  Mixture,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy,  4 

*  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Dwarf  Essex  4 

*  Rape,  Spring  Vetches,  Winter  Vetches,  Millets,  < 

*  Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent  Pasturage,  J 

>  Seed  Com,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas,  < 

*  Seed  Grains,  Milo  Maize,  Sorghums,  Seed  Po-  4 

►  tatoes.  Seed  Oats,  Onion  Sets,  Etc.  j 

Bolgiano’s  “Gold”  Brand  Seeds  J 
»  are  Carefully  Selected,  Re-cleaned  * 

*  of  Highest  Purity  and  Germination  <1 


BOLGIANO’S  ‘GOLD’  GUARANTEE 

Anyone  who  purchases  Bolgiano’s  “Gold” 
Brand  Seeds  and  upon  examination  finds 
them  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  can 
immediately  return  them  and  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  same  will  be  re¬ 
refunded.  We  will  also  pay  the  freight 
both  ways. 


*  Catalog'  and  Samples  Mailed  to  Your 

*  Address-FREE 

t  Name  Varieties  in  which  Y ou  aro  Inter- 
t  ested.  We  will  pay  freight  if  you  mention  < 
)  this  Paper. 

» Boliviano's  Seed  Store 

*  Address  Dept.  140  BALTIMORE,  MD.  * 

A  A  A  A  A  AAA  A  A  AAA  A  AAA  A  A  A  A  A  £ 


A  LFALFA 

JCihL  We  specialize  in  b< 


Guaranteed 
SEED 

i  best  varieties  only. 
Hardy  grown,  registered  and  pedigreed 
strains.  Prices  reasonable.  Our  rigid  tests  insure 
results.  Our  policy  is  to  sell  only  seed  of  known 
quality.  We  JR&J&C&a  carry  a  complete 
line  of  guaran-  Si— ^  teed  seeds. 

1717 17 17  Complete  manual  on  growing,  feedina  and 
r  rvCiC  care  0f  Alfalfa.  Worth  *  $  ♦  to  you.  Wnte 
today  for  your  copy,  also  free  samples  and  Disco  catalog. 

Dakota  Improved  Seed  Co., 

879  Lawler  St.,  Mitchell.  S.  D. 


SOY  BEANS  and  ALFALFA 

MUST  BE  INOCULATED  TO  SUCCEED 

Inoculate  beans,  peas,  clovers,  vetch  and 

DOUBLE  THE  CROP 

Postpaid,  Acre  Size.  75  cts.,  6-Acre  Size,  #3.00 

Mention  Crop  to  be  Inoculated 
Free  Booklet.  HOW  TO  GROW  LEGUMES 

LARGEST  BACTERIA  PRODUCERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

OtE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO  Dept.  R  CANTON,  OHIO 


SEED  CORN 

Certified  Luce’s  Favorite.  Long  Island 
grown.  Single  bushel,  $5.  Two  or  more 
bushels,  $4.75  per  bushel.  Beware  of 
spurious  seed  offered  at  reduced  prices. 

New  York  Grange  Exchange 

212  E.  Jefferson  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ARE  YOU  POSTED  FROM  A  TO  Z  ? 

GARDEN  GUIDE,  nowin  its  third  edition,  tells  authori¬ 
tatively  just  what  to  do  to  produce  the  best  vegeta¬ 
bles,  fruit*  and  flowers.  1001  other  garden  pointers 
covered.  Paper,  75c.:  cloth,  SI,  postpaid. 

CROW  ItETTEK  “Home  Fruit  Grower,”  by  M.  G.  Kaine.  in- 
Fltl’lT  spiring  book  ever  published.  Practical 
through  its  every  page.  Tells  best  varieties  and  how  to 
grow  them.  Paper.  $1  ;  cloth.  $1.50,  postpaid. 

A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Inc.,  438b,  West  37th  St.,  New  York 


5nnn  Extra  seleo* 
|UUll  ted,  sure  to 

Bushels  X 

neties.  Highest  yielders  Best  show  corn.  Also  seed  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa.  Spring  wheat.  1200  acres.  Sample  on  request.  Write 
today  for  catalog,  W*  N.  8CAKKF  A  SONS)  New  Carlisle.  Ohio 


TRIUMPH.  EARLY  RED. 

Great  yielders. 

AlsoGreen  Mountains,  Best  in  the  Worid.  Both  $1  and  $1.50 
per  bu.,  according  to  size.  W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Moravia,  N,  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes  Matures  in  75  days. 


SWEET  CLOVER 

White  blossom  variety.  Northern  grown  SOT  BEANS. 
Write  tor  sample  ana  prices. 

rut  II0LME8.LETHF.KMAR  SEED  00.,  B.x  E,  Canton.  Ohio 


Binder  Twine 


Get  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm¬ 
er  agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Melrose.  Ohio 


LARGE 


BERRY  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  latest,  largest, 
most  productive  and  everbearing  varieties.  RASP- 
BERKY, BLACK  BERRY. GOOSEBERRY.GR  APE, 
CURRANT,  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB.  HORSE¬ 
RADISH  PLANTS,  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  SHRUBS. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  BEET,  CELERY.  EGG.  BRUS¬ 
SELS  SPROUTS,  KALE,  LETTUCE,  ONION.  PARSLEY.  SAGE, 
PEPPER,  SWEET  POTATO.  TOMATO  PLANTS.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y. 

For  quick  results. 

_____  6- yr.  roots  SI  dozen;  S4 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS fc^SJ^’cSf'ISS: 

dred;  S12  thousand.  3-yr.  roots.  SI  50  hundred;  S8 

thousand.  Harry  L.  Squires, Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

Srawbcrry  Plants  5^,feat!es 

to  select  from  including  the  Fall-bearing.  Send  for 
free  catalog.  J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Dept.  2,  Rhodesriale,  Md. 

Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Best  June  fruiting  varieties.  Also  Fall  bearing  Vegetable 
plants  of  all  kinds,  grown  from  selected  seed.  Get  our 
price  on  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Also  special 
price  ou  large  orders.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Howard  No.  17  Strawberry  explains  why.  Plants  for 

sale  by  the  introducer.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  North  Stonington,  Conn. 

SWEET  CLOVER.  Best  white  Scarified.  SI  8  Bu.  Exp. 
paid.  Bags  free.  A.  ItLOOHIXGbALB,  Schenectady,  N.  ¥, 


The  marks  ou  the  potato  sent  us 
are  not  all  made  by  the  disease,  but 
very  largely  by  insects.  The  limestone, 
being  less  active,  would  not  be  so  likely 
to  increase  the  scab  as  the  burned  lime. 
While  there  seems  no  question  about  this 
case,  we  do  not  feel  like  advising  farmers 
to  use  lime  on  potatoes.  We  should  use 
it  on  clover  or  grain. 


Hay  for  Sheep;  Dishorning  Cattle 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  how  much  English 
hay  it  is  supposed  to  take  to  winter  15 
sheep  on  hay  alone?  What  is  best  grain 
ration  for  sheep,  and  what  kinds  are.  best 
before  lambing  period?  2.  I  want  to  dis¬ 
horn  my  cattle  this  year.  What  time  is 
the  best?  Is  it  safe  to  dishorn  cows  be¬ 
fore  freshening,  and  will  the  horns  grow 
on  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  after  they 
are  dishorned?  S,  c.  II. 

1.  I  have  fed  hay  to  thousands  of 
sheep  and  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  if 
I  manufactured  automobiles  I  could  fig¬ 
ure  the  cost  of  millions  and  not  have  a 
surplus  axle  or  bolt.  That  shows  how 
much  more  a  man  who  works  with  natural 
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things  needs  to  know,  compared  with  men 
operating  finance  and  mechanics.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  hay,  the  weather,  shelter, 
quality  of  the  feed,  and  amount  of  outside 
forage  will  influence  the  demand,  but  I 
would  surely  lay  up  about  two  tons  for 
them.  That  would  be  about  two  pounds 
each  per  day.  The  other  questions  are 
not  so  hard.  We  know  what  to  feed  ewes 
before  lambing,  because  40  years  has 
nearly  taught  us.  One  hundred  per  cent 
of  lambs  from  Delaine  ewes  is  considered 
extra,  while  we  now  have  105  per  cent. 
Our  ewes  are  from  three  to  seven  years 
old,  and  except  some  briars  and  weeds, 
all  they  ever  had  was  natural  grass, 
clover,  Alfalfa,  corn  and  oats.  The  forage 
and  grains  that  grow  in  any  part  of  the 
earth  are  the  ones  best  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  all  animals  there,  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Our  ewes  get  a  little  corn  and 
oats  until  a  couple  of  months  before 
lambing,  and  from  that  until  a  month 
after,  aboyt  a  pint  a  day. 

2.  We  liave  dishorned  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  and  I  have  known  many  others 
to  do  it  when  they  took  the  notion.  The 
sooner  the  better  now,  before  fly  time. 
I  have  seen  it  done  in  zero  weather,  but 
it  is  not  fair  nor  profitable  to  shock  an 
animal,  and  make  a  wound  ou  it  then, 
neither  is  it  safe  to  dishorn  a  cow  any¬ 
where  near  calving  time.  Men  will  tell 
you  that  it.  does  not  hurt  to  dishorn,  but 
it  does.  It  is  like  “painless  dentistry” — 
painless  for  the  operator.  No  sign  of  a 
horn  will  ever  grow  on  a  yearling  or  two- 
year-old  if  its  horns  are  cut  off  at  the 
right  place,  the  head,  but  if  a  stub  is 
left  there  may  be  a  little  deformed  horn 
follow.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

Lime  for  Fall  Top-dressing 

I  have  eight  acres  to  sow  to  oats  this 
Spring,  and  had  intended  to  put  on  eight 
tons  of  ground  limestone  along  with  other 
fertilizer,  but  the  roads  are  in  terrible  con¬ 
dition  now,  so  thought  I  would  put  the 
lime  on  the  seeding  next  Fall,  after  the 
oats  have  been  harvested.  If  this  is  prac¬ 
tical,  how  much  should  I  use  per  acre? 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  D.  A. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  get  full  re¬ 
sults  from  lime  by  spreading  it  on  the 
seeding  in  Fall.  In  order  to  obtain  full 
benefit  the  lime  must  be  worked  into  the 
soil,  and  of  course  this  is  best  done  when 
the  seed  is  put  in.  Ground  limestone  is 
better  for  the  top-dressing  than  burned 
lime  would  be,  but  if  it  is  possible,  we 
should  much  prefer  to  work  the  lime  into 
the  soil.  A  few  of  our  readers  have  re¬ 
ported  success  in  top-dressing  with  ground 
limestone,  but  the  great  majority  report 
against  the  practice.  One  ton  of  ground 
limestone  to  the  acre  is  the  rule. 


Propagating  Shrubs  from  Hardwood 
Cuttings 

Which  of  our  most  popular  shrubs  can 
he  propagated  by  hardwood  cuttings? 
Will  you  give  directions?  Which  of  the 
standard  sorts  can  be  propagated  by  soft¬ 
wood  cuttings,  layers  or  other  methods? 

Wisconsin.  x.  y.  z. 

The  following  are  among  most  popular 
shrubs,  and  can  be  rooted  without  much 
difficulty  from  hardwood  cuttings:  Al¬ 
thaeas,  Deutzias,  Weigelas,  Philadelphus 
(mock  orange),  practically  all  the  Spi¬ 
raeas,  and  occasionally  a  fair  strike  can  be 
made  by  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
fiora.  The  cuttings  are  made  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  from  wood  of  the  previous  year’s 
growth.  They  are  cut  8  to  10  iu.  long, 
using  a  sharp  knife  for  the  purpose,  mak¬ 
ing  a  sloping  cut  (not  square),  as  they 
will  not  root  readily  if  cut  square  off  with 
the  shears.  The  cuttings  are  tied  in  bun¬ 
dles  of  50  or  100  and  are  buried  iu  the 
cold  frame  bottom  ends  up,  and  covered 
with  about  four  inches  of  soil  or  sand. 
They  are  usually  planted  in  nursery  rows 
as  early  in  April  as  the  ground  is  in  good 
working  order.  When  the  quantity  is 
large,  and  horse  cultivation  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  they  should  be  planted  iu  rows 
3  to  4  ft.  apart,  and  5  to  (» iu.  apart  in  the 
row,  but  when  only  a  few  hundred  are 
planted  and  hand  cultivation  only  is  to  be 
employed,  they  may  be  planted  in  rows 
2  ft.  apart  and  5  to  6  in.  apart  in  the  row. 
The  best  method  of  planting  is  to  stretch 
a  line  and  open  a  narrow  trench  or  slit 
along  this  line  by  pushing  the  spade  down 
flat  side  to  line,  and  pushing  it  back  and 
forth  lightly  to  firm  the  soil  so  it  will  not 
fall  in.  Insert  the  cuttings  iu  the  open¬ 
ing,  leaving  but  two  or  three  of  the  top 
buds  above  ground,  firming  the  soil  well 
on  each  side  of  the  row.  Keep  them  free 
from  weeds  and  cultivate  frequently 
enough  to  keep  the  ground  from  baking 
hard  around  them. 

All  varieties  of  our  most  common  and 
popular  shrubs  can  be  rooted  from  green 
wood  cuttings  in  Summer  (the  lilac  being 
a  notable  exception).  For  instructions 
see  The  It.  X.-Y..  April  12.  pags  <542.  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  “Propagating  Cherries 
and  Spiraeas.”  which  applies  to  practically 
all  other  6orts.  K. 


Let  Your  Repair 
Man  Go 


Youwon’tneedhimwithaRed 
River  Special  threshing  outfit. 
Red  River  Special  construction 
stays  in  good  condition  year  after 
year.  It’s  the  threshing  outfit 
that  saves  grain  for  the  farmer 
and  makes  money  for  its  owner. 
It  has  made  a  reputation  for  it¬ 
self  wherever  grain  is  threshed. 
Get  a 

RED  RIVER 
SPECIAL 

and  pet  the  cream  of  the  thresher  busi¬ 
ness  in  your  territory.  You  don’t  see 
owners  of  Red  River  Special  machines 
losing  business.  It’s  because  they  don’t 
lose  the  farmers’  grain.  Their  threshers 
thresh  clean.  The  big  cylinder  and  the 
“Man  Behind  the  Gun”  beat  out  the 
grain  and  save  it.  Other  makes  wait  for 
the  grain  to  drop  out. 

It  Saves  the  Farmers9 
Thresh  Bill 

if  you  want  a  thresher  for  yourown 
use,  ask  about  our  Red  River  Special 
Junior, 

The  Nichols  &  Shepard  Co.  steam 
and  gas  traction  engines  are  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  substantial  built  today. 
They  are  built  for  service.  For  the  man 
who  buys  or  makes  an  investment  they 
will  pay  him  big  returns. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  X84S 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil -Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


Contractors  to  the  Government 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 

Hoffman-CorrTape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany  .Ini 


ALFALFA 

Sow  genuine  hardy  Dakota  Seed.  Write  for 
sample  and  price.  Also  Sudan  Grass,  the 
new  drought  resistant  hay  crop,  sample  free. 

THE  HOLMES- LETHERMAN  SEED  CO. 

Box  K,  CANTON.  OHIO 


Selected  White  Marrowfat  Seed  Beans  IuibI). 

I mmediato  delivery.  CARY  DECKER,  U.  1,  liallitou  l.ake,  .N.Y 

ForSale-  LonglsIandSEED  CORN  wmiEotm 

,1.  CODDINGTON,  .  Glen  Head,  1,.  I. 


For  Sale-Luce’s  FavoriieLowruliT  Seed Corn  aLongd 

Island  Grown.  $».50  per  Iiu.  E0W.  SMOLTZ,  Launl.  L.  I..  H.  \ 


Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane  K.  routzahn6,1’  as^,  p*. 


Practical 
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FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  .• 


> 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— Henry  .  $2.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS- 

Stocking . .  2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— Mayo  .  1.75 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY  _ 
Day  .......  1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

Harper  ......  1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING— Van  Slyke  .  1.75 
BUTTER  MAKING— Puhlow  .  .  .60 
MILK  TESTING — Publow  and  Troy  .60 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


The  Story  of  the  Crop 

Fine  Reputation. — “Bigs  is  pigs.”  but 
when  it  comes  to  potatoes  there  is  the 
Long  Island  sort  and  those  which  are  just 
“spuds.”  So  great  is  the  reputation  of 
“The  Blessed  Isle”  for  delicious,  ineal.v 
potatoes,  that  from  the  high-class  retail 
grocer  to  pushcart  vender,  all  claim  to 
sell  “Long  Island  potatoes”  as  an  excuse 
for  fancy  prices.  Long  Island  is  generally 
known  to  people  up  the  State  as  the  play¬ 
ground  of  the  city ;  a  location  for  golf 
links  and  bathing  beaches;  a  commuters’ 
paradise ;  and  the  country  home  of  the 
idle  rich.  It  is  in  addition  to  all  of  these, 
and  despite  the  efforts  of  the  millionaire 
amateur  farmer,  one  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  farming  regions  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try. 

Intensive  Methods. — Potatoes  are 
the  mainstay  of  the  Long  Island  farmer. 
Because  of  the  high-priced  land,  expen¬ 
sive  labor,  leachy  soil  and  excellent  mar¬ 
kets,  the  methods  are  most  intensive.  As 
every  farmer  likes  to  know  how  the  other 
man  farms,  an  account  of  the  details  of 
the  Long  Island  methods  may  be  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  Not  all  soils  are  equally 
good,  but  the  best  of  the  crop  is  raised  on 
the  Hempstead  loam,  a  black  prairie  soil 
two  cr  three  feet  deep,  underlaid  by  grav¬ 
el.  and  upon  the  sassafras  loam,  a  light- 
colored.  mellow  soil,  varying  from  sandy 
to  silty,  which  is  light  in  color  and 
about  tbe  same  depth  as  the  other.  Both 
of  these  soils  are  mellow  and  well  drained 
by  the  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  on  which 
they  rest.  Like  most  of  Long  Island, 
these  soils  are  acid  by  much  leaching  and 
fertilizer  residues,  which  insures  freedom 
from  scab  but  hinders  the  successful  use 
of  legumes  for  green  manures.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  expensive  to  raise  hay 
to  feed  live  stock.  Manure  is  therefore 
purchased  by  the  car  from  New  York 
City,  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  15  or  20 
tons  per  acre  every  three  or  four  years. 
This  is  not  so  much  for  the  plant  food  as 
it  is  for  the  humus,  which  keeps  the  crop 
from  burning  up  in  a  short  drought.  A 
few  avoid  this  by  the  use  of  green  ma¬ 
nures.  but  most  of  the  crop  is  dug  so  late 
that  even  rye  makes  only  a  small  growth 
before  it  must  be  plowed  under  for  the 
next  crop. 

Differing  .Systems. — Most  potatoes 
are  grown  without  any  systematic  rota¬ 
tion.  and  without  the  use  of  legumes. 
Large  amounts  of  high-grade  fertilizer  are 
used,  and  potatoes  ofteu  follow  potatoes, 
occasionally  alternating  with  corn,  which 
permits  the  cover  crops  to  grow  larger. 
There  are  three  principal  centers  of  po¬ 
tato  growing,  and  in  these  the  details  of 
cultivation  differ.  The  llicksville  district 
is  in  tbe  west-central,  about  25  miles  from 
New  York  City;  the  Orient  section  ex¬ 
tends  from  Riverhead  northwest  to  Orient 
Point,  coinciding  with  the  cauliflower  sec¬ 
tion.  The  third  section  is  between  South¬ 
ampton  and  Montauk  Point. 

Good  Seed  Wanted. — In  each  of  these 
districts  it  is  recognized  that  good  seed  is 
the  first  essential,  and  that  this  must 
come  from  the  North.  Much  of  this  comes 
from  certified  farms  in  Northern  Maine, 
but  many  others  buy  from  Vermont.  Still 
others  get  seed  from  Franklin,  Clinton, 
Cortland.  Onondaga  and  Cayuga  County 
farmers,  and  a  few  buy  all  the  way  from 
Wisconsin.  Certified  seed  is  preferred. 
It  has  shown  its  superiority  in  larger 
crops,  disease  resistance  and  ability  to 
withstand  drought.  The  local  crop  ripens 
so  early  that  it  seems  to  lose  its  vigor 
before  next  planting  time,  and  late-plant¬ 
ed  potatoes  yield  so  poorly  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  good  seed  than  to  raise  it. 
Not  satisfied  with  official  certification,  it 
is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  of  a  cus¬ 
tom  for  neighborhood  committees  of  ex¬ 
pert  farmers  to  visit  seed  growers  and  to 
buy  outright  the  produce  of  certain  fields. 

Varieties  Chosen. — Long  Island  has 
less  choice  of  varieties  than  most  other 
places.  Green  Mountain  is  the  great  main 
crop  variety,  and  Cobblers  are  the  leading 
early  sort.  It  is  the  strain  and  selection 
more  than  the  variety  that  makes  for  suc¬ 
cess. 

Early  Planting. — After  good  seed, 
early  planting  is  the  most  essential  fac¬ 
tor  in  success.  .  Long  Island  soils  are  too 
warm  and  dry  for  potatoes  in  September, 
and  a  successful  crop  must  be  well  on  its 
way  to  maturity  by  August  1.  May  1  !s 
the  deadline  in  planting  that  none  but 
millionaires  may  cross  .and  most  of  the 
crop  is  in  the  ground  by  April  20.  Plant¬ 
ing  is.  of  course,  done  with  a  machine. 
Because  of  the  earliness  of  the  season  and 
cold  soil,  the  seed  is  not  covered  so  deeply 
as  might  be  expected.  Three  to  four 
inches  deep  is  considered  right,  although 
some  plant  deeper  if  the  soil  is  unusually 
warm  or  the  land  sandy. 

Cutting  Seed. — Seed  cutters  have  been 
tried  out  and  generally  discarded,  or  kept 
for  emergencies.  With  Early  Rose  and 
similar  types  they  work  well,  but  on 
extra  large  Green  Mountain  some  of  the 
pieces  are  sure  to  be  left  without  eyes,  re¬ 
ducing  the  stand  and  yield.  Most  of  the 
growers  cut  to  one  eye.  as  with  this 
variety  it  gives  about  the  right-sized  piece. 
If  a  variety  with  more  eyes  is  used  the 
potato  is  cut  to  two  eyes.  It  is  the  size 
of  the  pieces  rather  than  the  number  of 
eyes  that  is  important.  As  it  is.  15  to  17 
bushels  of  seed  are  used  per  acre,  which 
ofteu  runs  the  cost  of  seed  up  to  $80  to 
$40  per  acre.  The  potato  rows  are  closer 
than  elsewhere.  38  to  35  inches  being  a 


usual  distance,  and  as  close  as  30  inches 
not  unheard-of.  The  plants  are  13  to  15 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  This  heavy 
planting  is  practical  because  of  the  heavy 
fertilization  and  abundant  rainfall  .  of 
Long  Island. 

High  Fertility. — A  ton  of  high-grade 
fertilizer  to  the  acre  is  the  rule,  and  for 
the  past  two  years  many  have  used  2,500 
and  3,000  pounds  to  an  acre  with  profit. 
Think  of  that,  you  farmers  who  tread  cau¬ 
tiously  in  this  direction.  Think  of  put¬ 
ting  $00  worth  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  of 
an  acre  all  at  once,  as  many  Long  Island 
farmers  will  do  on  100  acres  this  year. 
Here  are  several  ways  of  applying  this 
fertilizer.  Some  broadcast  half  and  sow 
the  other  half  in  the  row.  A  greater 
number  apply  it  with  a  distributor  that 
mixes  it  with  the  soil  under  the  row  be¬ 
fore  the  potatoes  are  planted.  A  method 
of  applying  the  fertilizer  that  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  common  among  the  big  growers 
is  to  apply  all  of  the  fertilizer  in  the  row. 
but  after  the  seed  is  planted.  The  planter 
i.s  so  adjusted  as  not  entire^,  to  fill  tin- 
furrow.  covering  the  seed  piece  onlv  y.>  or 
2  in.  deep.  This  allows  the  soil  about” the 
tuber  to  warm  quickly  and  start  growth. 
Not  stopping  to  use  fertilizer  allows 
quicker  planting,  a  matter  of  vital  im¬ 
portance.  When  planting  is  completed  the 
distributor  is  started  and  the  fertilizer 
scattered  in  the  row  above  the  tubers  and 
mixed  with  the  earth,  which  is  raised  into 
a  ridge  above  the  tubers.  This  method 
gives  the  tubers  a  quick  start,  avoids 
burning  the  sprouts  by  direct  contact  with 
the  soluble  fertilizer,  and  work  is  better 
distributed  throughout  the  season.  Fer¬ 
tilizers  are  strictly  high  grade,  the  5-10 
or  4-12  formulas  being  much  used  in  1918, 
while  a  few  used  a  0-8  mixture.  This 
year  most  of  the  fertilizer  will  contain 
2  or  4  per  cent  of  American  potash,  a  4-8 
mixture  being  much  liked.  Not  only  must 
the  fertilizer  be  of  high  analysis,  but  it 
must  be  of  high-class  materials.  A  fa¬ 
vorite  formula  is  one  that  gives  half  of  the 
nitrogen  from  nitrate  of  soda  and  half 
from  dried  blood  or  fish.  Acid  phosphate 
supplies  the  phosphorus  in  an  available 
fonm  and  sulphate  of  potash  is  better 
than  muriate. 

Prompt  Working. — Cultivation  is  be¬ 
gun  >ig  soon  as  the  crop  is  planted.  In¬ 
deed.  many  cultivate  the  first  planting 
before  the  last  are  in  the  ground.  A  sec¬ 
tion  harrow  is  often  used  first,  especially 
if  a  hard  rain  has  fallen.  Then  a  weed  v 
goes  over  the  field  as  ofteu  as  a  neat 
housewife  brushes  the  floor  of  a  living 
room.  When  the  rows  appear  a  ridger  is 
used  and.  the  tiny  plants  are  again  buried 
in  the  rich,  mellow  soil.  This  ridge  is 
soon  leveled  by  the  use.  of  the  weeder, 
which  is  kept  constantly  going  until  th-' 
crop  is  six  inches  tall.  At  this  point  rid¬ 
ing  cultivators  of  the  Planet.  Jr.,  or  Iron 
Age  type  take  up  the  work,  and  at  least 
six  or  eight  cultivations  are  given  before 
the  tops  make  it  impossible  to  do  more. 
One  or  two  hand-lioeings  are  desirable  to 
cut  out  weeds  in  the  rows,  but  if  the  sea¬ 
son  has  permitted  regular  work  this  may 
not  be  necessary.  At  the  last  cultivation 
the  crop  is  moderately  hilled  to  kill  weeds 
and  to  facilitate  digging. 

Spraying. — In  spraying  the  widest  dif¬ 
ference  in  practice  occurs.  Some  never 
spray  unless  to  kill  bugs,  while  others 
spray  as  well  as  anywhere.  Most  farmers 
use  a  six-row  traction  sprayer  drawn  by 
two  horses,  but  the  one-horse  engine- 
driven  sprayer  is  a  labor-saver  and  always 
keeps  up  the  necessary  100-150  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure.  Eight  to  12  applications  of  5-5-50 
formula  Bordeaux  are  used,  and  more 
wouid  be  but  the  season  rushes  the  po¬ 
tatoes  in  so  quickly  that  there  is  no  chance 
to  use  more.  The  number  of  sprayings  are 
mostly  a  matter  of  the  weather  and  season, 
and  many  years  spraying  is  of  very  little 
use.  as  little  or  no  blight  appears. 

Digging. — Although  the  crop  is  well 
matured  by  August  15,  or  even  earlier,  it 
is  not  often  dug  until  late  September  or 
October.  The  early  market  is  so  well 
supplied  by  Maryland.  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  that  late  prices  are  generally  bet¬ 
ter  than  early,  and  the  later  the  potato  is 
dug  the  better  it  keeps.  Diggers  are  used 
after  the  tall  late  weeds  have  been  cut  and 
raked  off.  Some  hoe  these  weeds  out  as 
the  vines  die.  but  most  growers  leave  them 
to  help  dry  out  the  soil.  The  best  dig¬ 
gers  have  a  gasoline  engine  to  run  the 
elevator  and  shaker.  This  reduces  draft 
and  permits  two  horses  to  do  the  work 
of  four,  the  other  team  being  needed  to 
draw  away  the  crop.  At  least  one-fourth 
of  the  diggers  have  engines,  but  last  year 
they  dug  fully  half  the  crop.  The  crop  is 
picked  up  by  Polish  women,  some  of  whom 
can  pick  over  100  bushels  a  day.  The 
wages  are  from  4c  to  7c  a  bushel. 

Selling. — The  potatoes  are  sold  at  dig¬ 
ging  time,  the  remainder  being  stored  iu 
concrete  pits  and  potato  cellars.  These  are 
generally  shipped  in  January.  February 
and  March,  when  prices  are  better.  Those 
who  live  within  40  miles  of  the  city  ship 
by  motor  trucks,  while  those  in  the  River- 
head-Orient  district,  or  in  the  Hamptons, 
ship  by  freight  cars.  During  severe  Win¬ 
ters  Long  Island  growers  have  a  great 
advantage  over  those  iu  other  sections,  as 
they  can  nearly  always  ship  safely,  while 
distant  growers  must  use  specially  heated 
cars.  However,  the  mild  season  of  1918- 
19  allowed  uninterrupted  shipments,  and 
the  Long  Island  grower  who  sold  at  dig¬ 
ging  time  was  iu  luck.  Yields  are  not 
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Economical 


You  take  the  guess  work  out  of  spraying,  and  you 
reduce  its  cost  to  a  minimum  when  you  use  Hcxpo. 

For  Hexpo  is  not  only  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
insecticide  and  fungicide  to  use,  but  it  is  also  the 
most  effective.  It  goes  three  times  as  far,  sprays 
evenly  without  constant  stirring,  and  sticks  on  hard, 
withstanding  heavy  showers. 

Hexpo  is  a  highly  concentrated  mixture  of  Arsenate  of  Lead 
and  Bordeaux  Mixture.  This  combination  kills  leaf  eating  insects, 
and  prevents  and  controls  blight  and  other  fungus  diseases. 

As  Hexpo  is  a  finely  divided,  fluffy  dry  powder,  you  pay  no 
freight  on  water.  There  is  no  necessity  for  preliminary  stirring 
of  inconvenient  pastes. 

To  use  Hexpo,  you  spray  in  powder  form,  or  put  in  water, 
stir  slightly  and  spray. 

Hexpo  mixes  immediately  with  water,  sprays  evenly  without 
constant  stirring,  because  its  finely  divided  particles  stay  suspend¬ 
ed  in  solution  and  do  not  easily  drop  to  the  bottom. 

It  will  not  harden  or  deteriorate.  There  is  no  waste.  If  any 
powder  is  left  in  your  package,  it  is  just  as  good  next  year. 

Get  Hexpo  at  any  Hardware,  Drug  or  Seed  Dealer’s  in  l-lb., 
5-lb.  or  10-lb.  sift  proof  cartons  ;  also  in  25,  50, 100  and  200-lb.  drums. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Hexpo,  send  for  sample  1-lb.  carton — 

60^  prepaid. 

H.  J.  Smith  &  Company 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturer $  of  : 

Smith’s  Hexpo  (Dry  Powdered  Insecticide 
and  Fungicide) 

Smith’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  (Powder) 

Smith’s  Arsenate  of  Calcium  and  Lead  (Powder) 

Smith’s  Paris  Green  * 
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One  Hundred 
Bushels  More 


'  ‘I  used  Pyrox  this  season  and  am  more  than  pleased. 
The  vines  were  green  when  others  were  dead  and  they 
are  yielding  75  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre  more  than  those 


not  sprayed. 


You 


can 


Its  adhesive  power  can’t  be  beaten.” 

— Harland  Barnes,  Gardiner,  Maine, 
protect  your  crops  and  increase  the  yields 


if  you  spray 
with 


t.  V  •  orr. 


I  MARK  mClIUMD 


“The  Spray 
That  Adds  to 
Your  Profits” 


S 


-tox 


Pyrox  is  a  smooth,  creamy  paste  which  is  all 
ready  to  use  simply  by  mixing  it  with  cold 
water.  Just  measure  out  the  proper  amount 
and  mix  it  with  water  for  your  spray  solution. 

Pyrox  sticks  like  paint.  Re-spraying  is  neces¬ 
sary  only  to  cover  the  later  new  growth. 

Get  this  Pyrox  Crop  Book.  It  tells  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  crops  against  bugs,  worms  and  disease.  Send 
for  a  copy  today.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Company 

43-A  Chatham  St.  Boston  100?  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Baltimore 


heavy,  because  some  land  is  used  which  is 
not  well  suited  to  the  crop.  Good  grow¬ 
ers  average  over  200  bushels  per  acre,  and 
occasional  farm  averages  of  .’500  are  not 
unusual,  while  exceptional  acres  have 
given  450  bushels. 

Cost  of  the  Crop. — The  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  the  crop  is  high  and  has  increased  rap¬ 
idly.  Conservative  growers  estimate  that 
this  year’s  crop  will  cost  from  .$160  to 
$^00  an  acre.  Such  an  outlay  and  a  safe 
margin  will  require  a  crop  of  200  bushels 
an  acre  and  a  price  at  digging  time  of  at 
least  $1.25  a  bushel.  Small  growers  are 
at  a  disadvantage,  as  a  full  set  of  equip¬ 
ment  will  care  for  25  acres,  and  twice  the 
acreage*  only  adds  a  little  to  the  outlay. 
One  man  can  raise  15  acres,  but  four  eau 
as  easily  raise  75.  Potato  growing  is  not 
a  game  for  the  man'* of  small  capital  or  for 
the  amateur.  The  most  successful  men 
use  a  capital  of  from  $50,000  up  to  $150,- 
000,  besides  a  priceless  store  'of  skill,  ex¬ 
perience  and  initiative.  If  some  of  our 
city  friends  who  think  the  farmer  a  prof¬ 
iteer  because  his  things  “just  grow”  could 
follow  a  Long  Island  potato  farmer 
through  the  labor,  worry,  planning  and 
expense  of  a  year  they  would  have  a  new 
respect  for  the  profession  of  farming. 

H.  F.  BUTTON. 


ADDS  NEW  VALUES  TO  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER  USES 

BROWNING 

Circular-Ring  Fertilizer  Depositor 

MADE  UNDER  TWO  PATENTS 

Has  Been  Subjected  to  Practical  Test  for  4  Years 

Lifting  the  machine  by  handle  tills  the  valves  and 
setting  the  machine  down  discharges  the  material 
with  no  further  effort. 

Cau  be  used  till  plants  are  over  6  inches  high.  No 
waste  of  material.  Each  plant  receives  the  same 
amount,  which  can  be  changed  to  suit  requirements. 

I  am  told  that  where  this  method  is  used  cut¬ 
worms  will  not  attack  corn  or  cabbage. 

“It  has  paid  for  itself  neaifly  twice  over  in  the  first 
half  acre.”  Arthur  Marsh,  Paris,  N.  Y. 

$7.50  Parcel  Postage-  Paid 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BROWNING 
CLINTON,  N.  Y. 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


American  Fruit  Culturiat.  Thomas....  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume . 2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wichson . .  3.00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  . 2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . 62.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dry  den  . 1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.76 

Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport....  3.00 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rnral  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St. ,  New  York 


Light  Weight 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  built  right— for  farmers  who  want  an  en¬ 
gine  to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places,  instead  of  one 
job  m  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet—no  jumping,  no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Governed.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley.  Runs  at  any  speed. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  be 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be-.  ^ 
sides  doing  all  regularfami 
work,  it  is  original  and  suc¬ 
cessful  engine  for  Binder. 

8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs.  May 
be  mounted  on  hay  baler.  . 

Not  cheap  but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.  Engine  Book  free, 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS' 

847  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


For  All  Farm  Work 
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Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds 


Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  Are  the  Best  Quality  Obtainable 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn,  grown  from  selected  stock 
seed  by  experienced  seed  corn  growers,  tested  in 
our  Laboratory  for  purity,  germination  and  mois¬ 
ture  content  and  sold  subject  to  our  famous  ten 
day-money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee,  in  any 
quantity  from  bushels  to  carloads,  average  germi¬ 
nation  all  lots  tested  to  date  above  95%.  Luce’s 
Favorite.  Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint.  Gold 
Nugget.  1-10  bushels  at  $4*00  per  bushel:  10-50 
bushels  at  $6.75  per  bushel;  50  bushels  or  over 
at  $3*50  per  bushel. 

The  Best  Ensilage  Corns  on  Earth — Dibble’s 
Early  Yellow  Dent,  Improved  Learning,  Dibble’s 
Mammoth  White  Dent,  1-10  bushels  at  $3.00  per 
bushel;  10  bushels  to  50  bushels  at  $2.75  per 
bushel;  50  bushels  or  over  at  $2.50  per  bushel; 
bags  free,  of  course. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes — Early  Rose,  Early  Bo- 
vees.  Irish  Cobblers.  New  Queen  at  $6.00  per  bbl. 
or  $5.75  per  sack  of  165  lbs.  net.  Dibble’s  Russet. 
Improved  Green  Mountains,  Dibble’s  Moneymaker. 
Carman  No.  3  and  Sir  Walter  Raleighs  at  $5.50 
per  bbl.,  or  $5.25  per  sack  of  165  lbs.  net. 

Prices  are  for  immediate  acceptance  and  are 
good  as  long  as  present  stocks  last.  Order  at  once. 

.  Send  for  catalog  and  red  letter  price  list. 

Address— EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDCROWER,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y.,  Boi  B 
Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds,  Alfalfa.  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  Oats, 
Barley,  Peat.  Millets,  Vetch,  Soy  Beans,  Com  and  Seed  Potatoes 


Prompt  shipment 
on  receipt  of  order 


A  Talk  About  Potatoes 

Daniel  Dean,  Tioga  County’s  potato 
king,  has  the  following  in  substance  to 
say  in  “Tioga  County  Farm  Bureau 
News,”  concerning  seed  potato  diseases, 
and  also  lie  explains  method  of  treatment, 
lie  states  that  the  most  profitable  pointer 
he  has  learned*  in  his  lifetime  of  potato 
growing  is  the  disinfection  of  the  seed 
potatoes.  He  has  found  that  to  give  the 
very  largest  returns  for  amount  of  labor 
and  money  invested,  although  he  says  that 
hill  selection  of  seed;  the  correct  use  of 
fertilizers  and  spraying  are  all  profitable. 
Seed  has  been  disinfected  for  years  with 
a  formalin  solution  to  kill  the  germs  of 
the  common  scab,  but  it  is  only  within 
five  or  six  years  it  has  been  known  that 
the  much  worse  disease,  Rhizoctonia,  lias 
caused  greater  damage  to  the  potato  crop. 
Practically  all  of  this  damage  can*  be 
prevented  by  soaking  the  seed  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  corrosive  sublimate  (also  known 
as  bi-chloride  of  mercury),  a  most  deadly 
poison  and  a  disinfectant  largely  used  by 
physicians.  The  solution  for  the  disin¬ 
fection  is  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce 
of  corrosive  sublimate  to  seven  gallons 
of  water.  As  much  of  the  solution  sticks 
on  the  potatoes,  it,  is  weakened,  and  should 
not  be  ust>d  over  three  times,  then  thrown 
away  and  a  fresh  hatch  made.  The  usual 
time  for  treatment  is  one  and  one-half 
hours. 

“Precaution  must  be  taken  in  keeping 
the  children  and  all  stock  away  from  the 
tank  or  barrels  while  being  used,  also 
great  care  in  dumping  the  solution  where 
no  harm  can  possibly  come  from  it.  as 
three  grains  are  a  deadly  dose  for  an 
adult.”  The  potatoes  must  be  dried  per¬ 
fectly,  after  treating,  or  they  might  heat 
and  spoil.  If  placed  back  in  the  cellar 
long  white  sprouts  would  start,  which 
would  weaken  them  for  use  as  seed.  Pil¬ 
ing  the  crates  in  the  sun  loosely,  so  the 
sun  can  strike  three  sides  of  them,  or 
turning  them  on  the  ground  in  the  sun, 
spreading  thinly,  causes  the  sprouts  to 
start  short  and  stubby,  and  dark  green 
in  color.  These  sprouts,  if  left  one  or 
two  weeks  at  most,  are  not  liable  to  break 
oft'  in  planting. 

Rhizoctonia  is  present  in  every  soil  in 
the  United  States,  and  most  seed  tubers 
are  infected  with  the  disease.  The  germs 
are  found  on  the  outside  of  the  skin  in 
little  black  masses.  These  are  best  seen 
by  washing  the  potato,  when  little  black 
specks  will  be  found,  which  will  not  wash 
off,  but  they  can  be  easily  scraped  off 
with  the  thumb  nail.  After  the  seed  is 
planted;  and  the  sprouts  started,  in  some 
way  the  sprouts  are  infected  aud  a  brown 
spot  or  rot  appears  just  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  Soon  the  sprouts  rot 
entirely  off,  and  another  sprout  starts 
lower  down  on  the  parent  stem,  or  from 
the  eye.  Sometimes  the  second  or  oven 
the  third  sprouts  are  killed  also  by  this 
disease,  and  a  missing  hill  results.  lie 
has  seen  fields  in  which  25  per  cent  of 
the  hills  were  missing,  aud  another  25 
per  cent  where  hills  came  up  late  and 
made  a  small  weak  top.  and  never  pro¬ 
duced  a  normal  yield  of  potatoes. 

We  never  know  in  what  years  Rhizoc¬ 
tonia  will  be  bad.  As  a  rule,  it  is  worse 
when  a  period  of  wet  weather  is  followed 
by  another  period  of  hot,  dry  weather. 
He  saw  many  fields  in  1911.  1914.  1915 
and  1918  very  bad  from  Rhizoctonia,  and 
Mr.  E.  IL  Zimmer  (County  Agricultural 
Agent  for  Farm  Bureau)  estimates  that 
the  number  of  affected  hills  in  all  the 
potato  fields  of  Tioga  County  last  year 
was  between  10  and  15  per  cent. 

Beside  tin1  total  loss  from  the  missing 
hills,  there  is  also  a  reduced  yield  in  the 
hills  which  come  up  late,  and  these  hills 
also  contain  many  small  potatoes ;  in 
fact,  so  many  that  in  some  sections  Rhiz¬ 
octonia  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
"little  potato”  disease.  This  loss  cau  be 
prevented.  The  disease  is  always  present 
in  the  soil,  and  is  sure  to  infect  more  or 
less  of  the  seed  potatoes.  However,  it 
is  very  fortunate  that  the  germs  which 
are  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting 
very  seldom  attack  the  sprouts,  and  the 
germs  on  the  seed  must  be  killed  by  dis¬ 
infection  to  prevent  loss. 

It  costs  just  as  much  to  plow,  harrow, 
plant,  cultivate  and  spray  a  field  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  which  the  untreated  seed  has 
allowed  the  disease  to  kill  a  part  of  the 
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plants  as  it  does  to  have  a  practically 
perfect  stand  of  plants.  It  is  very  easy 
by  using  untreated  seed  to  have  a  loss  of 
stand,  which  will  turn  the  result  of  a 
year’s  work  in  a  potato  field  from  a  profit 
to  a  loss. 

Mr.  Dean  has  found  the  easiest  way 
of  treating  the  seed  is  a  tank  in  which 
10  crates  of  potatoes  can  be  set  at  one 
time.  This  tank  is  also  used  for  pre¬ 
paring  his  spraying  mixtures,  but  he  says 
anyone  can  leave  the  potatoes  in  sacks, 
and  soak  them  in  a  barrel.  Of  course  it 
takes  more  time  to  disinfect  in  a  barrel 
if  many  are  planted. 

The  above  from  Mr.  Dean  gives  due 
explanation  to  the  situation  as  we  have 
found  it.  the  “little  potato”  disease,  only 
we  did  not  know  it  was  a  disease,  but 
we  knew  there  was  an  abundance  of 
little  potatoes.  And  these  “small  black 
specks” — they  have  always  been  in  more 
or  less  quantity  on  all  the  potatoes — and 
really  we  supposed  that  the  “black  specks” 
were  a  part  of  the  potato  skin,  or  a  kind 
of  scab  that  was  of  no  account,  only  the 
disagreeable  feature  of  cleaning  them  off 
when  used  new,  with  their  jackets  on, 
and  in  deterioration  of  their  looks — not 
m  the  potato  itself  or  its  yield.  This 
may  throw  a  light  on  potato  growing  to 
many  besides  myself. 

New  York,  a  tioga  county  farmer. 

A  Sufferer  from  Rheumatism 

Page  667,  F.  B..  Ontario,  says  he  lias 
rheumatism,  and  the  experience  of  other 
rheumatics  may  help  him.  A  friend  of 
mine  had.  it  for  years  and  it  would  lay 
him  up  six  or  eight  weeks  at  a  time  at 
frequent  intervals;  inflammatory  out- 
hursts  that  would  usually  leave  him  with 
one  or  two  enlarged  joints.  A  few  years 
ago  he  was  obliged  to  be  absent  from  his 
family  am’  to  live  at  a  university  under 
the  strictest  economy.  His  health  stead¬ 
ily  unproved  on  the  very  cheap  diet  he 
had.  which  he  limited  in  quantity  rather 
than  in  quality  or  variety;  and  he* has  had 
a  remarkable  respite  from  his  rheumatic 
attacks.  Partial  relapses  seem  well  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  his  dropping  into  old  hab¬ 
its  of  wrong  eating,  and  anxiety.  Lately 
he  has  tried  as  a  cure  a  small  and  careful¬ 
ly  planned  diet  again,  and  is  now  satisfied 
that  feeding  holds  the  key  to  his  rheuma¬ 
tism. 

I  have  “enjoyed”  a  good  many  years  of 
rheumatism,  expressing  itself  in  various 
whimsical  ways — sometimes  stiffness  of 
fingers  or  wrists,  sometimes  lame  shoul¬ 
der,  again  sciatica],  lumbago,  or  even  in¬ 
flammatory  attack.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  have  been  reforming  my  diet,  sub¬ 
stituting  maple  sugar  and  honey  for  white 
sugar,  graham  for  white  flour,  and  whole 
cereals  throughout,  for  the  expurgated  pro¬ 
ducts  we  were  getting;  preparing  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  in  such  ways  that  the 
soluble  mineral  elements  are  retained  in 
the  food  ;  aud  extending  widely  the  use  of 
raw  fruits  and  vegetables.  I  am  sure 
this  has  saved  my  life  as  well  as  made  an 
infinitely  more  agreeable  diet,  but  I  have 
not  wholly  been  released  from  my  rheuma¬ 
tism. 

Lately  my  friend,  mentioned  above,  got 
a  75-cent  book  on  rheumatism  for  $2, 
which  was  the  inspiration  and  guide  to 
his  recent  successful  device  against  his 
foe,  and  I  borrowed  the  book  and  by  its 
help  cut  my  food  in  two  and  proportioned 
the  food  elements  more  intelligently  than 
I  had  done  before,  with  astonishing  effect 
on  my  rheumatism  and  on  all  the  other 
morbid  symptoms  I  had  been  accepting  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Later  a  weak-minded 
relapse  to  the  family  customs  was  fitly  re¬ 
buked  by  some  twinges  in  my  wrists.  I 
am  convinced  of  the  close  connection  be¬ 
tween  rheumatism  and  wrong  feeding,  and 
your  correspondent  from  Ontario  seems  to 
suspect  such  as  he  protests  that  he  has 
cut  out  pie  and  cakes.  His  bread  and 
milk  (probably  white  bread  at  that)  sug¬ 
gests  too  little  mastication  and  a  lack  of 
succulent  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  prob¬ 
ably  overmuch  starch.  Will  you  not.  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  retire  the  internal  drugs  and 
postpone  the  liniment  and  make  himself 
wiser  about,  the  food  that  he  eats  and 
how  he  eats  it? 

The  best  book  I  have  ever  seen  for 
practical  help  on  feeding  for  health  is  that 
pitifully  small  but  wonderfully  explicit 
book  that  cost  my  friend  $2,  and  is  worth 
for  chronic  trouble  50  doctors’  visits.  It 
is  Alsaker’s  “Getting  Rid  of  Rheuma¬ 
tism.”  At  the  least,  he  would  get  a  lot 
more  pleasure  at  his  meals  while  he  was 
curing  his  rheumatism  than  he  is  now 
having  in  his  vain  self-sacrifice. 

New  Hampshire.  itarti.ey  demetf.h. 

Destroying  the  Strawberry  Weevil 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
says  the  strawberry  weevil  can  be  fought 
off  by  dusting  the  plants  as  the  lnids  ap¬ 
pear.  The  dust  is  composed  of  one  part 
dry  arsenate  of  lead  and  five  parts  pow¬ 
dered  sulphur.  This  does  not  kill  all  the 
weevils,  but  drives  them  away.  As  for  a 
device  for  applying  the  dust,  the  “News 
Letter’’  says : 

“Cheesecloth  bags,  the  naked  hand  and 
other  devices  were  used  by  growers  who 
did  not  care  to  buy  the  powder  guns,  but 
to  Tony  Rizotte  belongs  the  honor  of 
evolving  the  most  ingenious  hand  device 
for  sifting.  He  covered  a  common  wire 
horse  muzzle  with  one  thickness  of  copper 
mosquito  netting  and  drew  the  edge's  up 
to  the  rim.  The  inventor  then  bent  a  3-ft. 
hickory  sapling,  fastening  it  to  opposite 
ides  of  the  rim.  This  served  as  a  handle 
by  which  the  improvised  basket  filled  with 
the  powder  could  he  twirled  with  more  or 
less  force,  depending  on  the  width  of  the 
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Own  a'SELECTED  Farm 
In  Western  Canada 

— Make  Bigger  Profits  ! 

The  most  Wonderful  opportunity  in  the  world  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Farmers  is  in  the  ••  SELECTED  "  l  arnis  which  can 
he  bought  from  I  hi  to  HO  an  acre  along  the  lines  of  the 
Canadian  National  Hail  ways  in  Western  Canada. 

“SELECTED”  Farms 

These  “SELECTED”  Farms  are  earefully  chosen  from 
the  cream  of  the  richest  w heat  and  cattle  country'  in 
America,  to  meet  your  special  needs,  by  ex|>erts  repre¬ 
senting  14,000  miles  of  railway,  whose  advice,  while  free 
to  settlers,  is  of  great  practical  value. 


A  Cordial  Welcome 

Western  Canada  extends  a  helpful  hand  to  home  seek¬ 
ers.  Friendly  neighbors— splendid  schools,  churches  and 
social  life— every  benefit  that  you  formerly  enjoyed— 
await  you  in  this  wonderfully  prosperous  “LAST  WEST.” 

Big  Profits  In  Wheat,  Beef 
and  Dairy  Cattle 

“SELECTED"  Farmaaverage  more  than  twenty  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre.  Cnder  specially  favorable  conditions 
a  yield  of  50  to  60  bushels  per  acre  is  not  uncommon. 

Beef  and  dairy  cattle  yield  great  profits.  Stock  thrive 
on  the  prairie  grasses,  which  in  many  sections  cure  stand¬ 
ing  and  make  fine  lmy.  Cattle  and  horses  require  only 
natural  shelter  most  of  the  winter  and  bring  high  prices 
without  grain  feeding. 


Low  Taxes — Easy  Terms 

There  is  a  small  tax  on  the  land,  but  buildings,  im¬ 
provements,  animals,  machinery,  and  personal  property 
are  all  tax  exempt.  Terms  on  “ SELECTED “  Farms: 
About  10  percent  cash  down,  balance  in  equal  payments 
over  a  term  of  years,  interest  usually  6  per  cent. 


Special  Rates  to  Home  Seekers 

Special  railway  rates  will  be  mnde  for  homeseekere 
and  their  effects  to  encourage  personal  inspection  of  the 
"  SELECTED  “  Farms  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways.  Full  information  will  be  sent  tree 
on  request.  AVRITE  OH  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


DEWITT  FOSTER,  Superintendent  Resources 
Canadian  National  Railways 

Dept.  3635,  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Please  send  me  free  and  without  obligation  to 
me,  oomplete  information  on  the  item-  concerning 
AVestern  Canada  cheeked  below. 

[  ]  Opportunities  for  big  profits  in  wheat 
I  |  Big  money-malcing  from  stock  raising 
I  1  Special  Hailway  Hates  for  Home  Seekers 
[  J  Business  and  Industrial  Opportunities 


Name 


Address . R.  F.  D . 

Town . State . 


“A  good  knife 

is  a  regular  tool 
box  in  a  man’s  pocket.” 

See  page  739  of  “Your  Bargain 
Book”.  Here  is  a  knife  for  every 
pocket  —  big  ones,  little  ones, 
pearl  handles  and  stag,  but  all 
priced  at  a  figure  that  will  appeal 
to  you.  Begin  at  35  cents  ana  nay 
as  much  more  as  you  care  to— but 
not  over  $2.30. 

“Your  Bargain  Book”  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 

Charles  William  Stores- 

.115  fHor— •  Building  N—w  York  City  1^^ 


Let'e 


rowers 


VSH  rraJ® 


FISH  BRAND 
SLICKERS 
will  keep 
you  dry  a 
nothing 
else  will 


m  POMMELS 

REFLEX  SUCKERS 
^  MEDIUM  COATS 

FROCKS 
SUITS 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

A.J.  TOWER  COi  —  —  BOSTON.  219 


Peach  Crop  Outlook 


There  are  very  few  peach  trees  in  this 
vicinity  that  survived  the  Winter  of  1917- 
1918.  Those  that  are  still  alive  are  full 
of  fruit  buds,  and  so  far  they  seem  to  be 
uninjured.  The  peaches  in  this  county, 
however,  cut  no  figure  in  the  market,  even 
when  conditions  are  favorable.  Peaches 
are  too  much  of  a  gamble  in  this  section 
to  warrant  commercial  growing,  but  every 
home  orchard  should  include  a  few  of 
those  hardiest  in  bud.  I  find  Carman, 
Greensboro,  Hill’s  Chili  and  Triumph  the 
hardiest  in  fruit  bud.  and  give  them  pref¬ 
erence  in  rhc  order  named.  Triumph  is 
very  susceptible  to  brown  rot.  and  is  in¬ 
clined  to  overbear,  hut  is  a  handsome 
peach  when  at  its  best.  To  reach  perfec¬ 
tion  both  tree  and  fruit  need  heavy  thin¬ 
ning.  Hill’s  Chili,  or  Chili,  as  it  is  now 
listed  by  the  American  Bornological  So¬ 
ciety.  is  not  very  attractive,  but  it  is  a 
grand  canning  peach,  and  should  be  in 
every  home  collection  where  hardiness  of 
fruit  bud  is  necessary,  as  it  is  in  many 
parts  of  New  York.  geo.  e.  schauber. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  present  condition  of  our  peach 
buds  seems  to  he  all  right  as  far  as  we 
can  tell.  The  Yellow  St.  John,  Smock 
and  Salway  did  not  set  as  many  buds  as 
usual  on  account  of  being  worse  hit  by 
the  cold  Winter  a  year  ago  than  the  Car¬ 
man,  Elberta  and  Hill’s  Chili.  There  are 
very  few  killed  on  the  first  three.  Avhile 
the  last  three  run  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 
Elbertas  being  the  worst  hit.  hut  there  is 
enough  for  a  lot  of  thinning  yet  if  they 
all  get  through  from  now  on.  There  is 
quite  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  with  us 
in  regard  to  the  outcome  of  all  of  this 
year’s  crop  of  fruit,  especially  the  peaches. 
We  lost  about  one-half  of  our  trees 
(4,000i  that  were  so  badly  killed  by  the 
cold  that  what  was  left  would  not  pay  to 
care  for,  so  we  took  them  out  and  have  a 
fine  crop  of  Winter  Avheat  growing  on 
part  of  the  ground  and  expect  to  put  the 
rest  in  with  Spring  wheat  and  oats  as 
soon  as  it  gets  dry  enough.  On  account 
of  scarcity  of  help  last  season  and  no 
peaches  we  did  nothing  to  our  orchards, 
but  mow  the  clover  and  weeds  and  leave 
on  the  ground.  We  did  not  do  any  prun¬ 
ing  even  :  ivhether  this  was  wise  or  not 
is  a  question,  but  the  trees  made 
growth  enough  to  set  plenty  of 
fruit  buds,  mostly  on  the  upper  limbs. 
Our  pruning  this  last  Winter  consisted 
mostly  in  taking  out  the  dead  wood,  which 
on  the  majority  of  the  older  trees  was 
from  a  third  to  one-half.  Whether  these 
trees  are  going  to  be  able  to  bear  and 
mature  a  crop  and  live  through  another 
Winter  is  also  a  question.  A  good  many 
of  our  apple  trees  are  in  about  the  same 
condition.  We  are  plowing  our  orchards 
now  and  want  to  give  them  the  best  of 
cultivation,  aud  coax  them  all  we  can ; 
will  use  some  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  worst 
cases.  t.  H.  k. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

At  present  the  prospect  for  peaches  in 
this  locality  is  very  good,  although  the 
buds  are  very  forward  for  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  we  consider  that  there  is  a  great 
liability  of  damage  from  now  on.  April  1 
the  temperature  dropped  to  45  or  IS 
above,  and  some  of  the  buds  were  de¬ 
stroyed  at  that  time,  although  not  enough 
to  cause  any  serious  damage.  It  appears 
that  the  white  peaches  have  suffered  worse 
than  the  yellow  in  this  last  freeze,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  usual  conditions. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  j.  r.  r. 

The  prospect  for  peaches  now  is  100 
per  cent  of  crop.  The  recent  storm  did  no 
damage  and  the  crop  never  looked  better. 

Ulster  C’o..  N.  Y.  s.  H.  n. 

I  find  the  peach  crop  prospects  in  this 
vicinity  very  good,  unless,  as  may  hap¬ 
pen,  a  frost  catches  them  when  in  bloom. 
All  varieties  seem  to  have  come  through 
with  enough  buds  to  make  thinning  a  nec¬ 
essity  in  all  eases  in  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree.  A  few  more  Avarm  days  will  open 
the  buds,  and  with  this  unusual  Winter 
in  mind,  we  decidedly  do  not  feel" safely 
out  of  the  woods  until  the  blooming  period 
is  successfully  passed,  either  without 
damp  cold  weather  or  without  a  frost. 
Peaches  out  of  our  own  orchard  _wil  taste 
mighty  good,  as  the  stuff"  in  France  was 
just  what  you  would  expect  after  having 
been  four  years  at  war.  f.  ii.  b. 

Ulster  Co..  X.  Y. 

Fruit  prospects  appear  to  be  very  good 
hereabouts  at  present.  Peaches,  in  spite 
of  a  25-degree  freeze  when  butte  were  just 
about  to  open,  promise  an  abundant  crop. 
Japanese  plums  also  withstood  the  ex¬ 
treme  cold  for  their  condition  of  advance¬ 
ment  ;  cherries  seem  to  have  suffered  the 
most,  but  as  there  is  such  an  abundance 
of  bloom  it  will  be  a  benefit  rather  than  a 
loss.  T  never  saw  more  bloom  than  Kieffer 
pear  trees  have  this  year.  nor  so  healthy: 
all  kinds  of  plum  trees  are  also  loaded 
with  bloom :  most  apple  trees  in  well- 
eared-for  orchards  promise  a  fair  return 
to  their  owners.  Wheatfields  contain  the 
densest  mass  ever  seen  hereabouts,  and  a 
large  acreage  at  that.  The  last  few  days 
have  been  very  wet  and  cold.  l.  f. 

Hamilton  Co..  O. 

At  present  writing  the  prospects  for 
blooming  of  all  tree  fruits  are  excellent. 
There  has  been  no  frost  damage  whatever 
to  date.  Season  is  very  much  advanced, 
apricots  being  in  full  bloom  April  16.  and 
poaches  showing  pink.  This  is  the  earliest 
season  I  recall.  j.  r.  c. 

Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


'Homer  Users 
Tell  ^'Horner 
Stoniest 


Ccmp<lX& 

/  ■ 

the  fuel  you  figure  on 
buying  for  next  winter 
with  the  fuel  these 
Homer  users  burn 


“1  have  U9ed  the  Homer  Furnace  for  two  years.  (  have  ten  rooms  and 
bath  and  I  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  the  temperature  at  70  or  75  in 
every  room  in  the  house  the  coldest  or  zero  wsather. 

“I  had  one  of  the  largest  size  _  furnaces  in  my  basement,  but 

could  not  heat  my  house  with  it,  but  it  would  keep  the  basement  so 
hot  that  I  could  not  keep  my  fruit  or  vegetables  in  the  basement.  So 
I  had  it  taken  out  and  a  Homer  Furnace  put  in.  My  basement  is  cool 
and  I  have  all  the  heat  in  the  house  we  want.  As  to  fuel,  it  takes  leaa, 
almost  half,  to  what  I  used  in  my  other  furnace.  I  have  never  seen  a 
pipe  furnace  yet  that  is  half  as  clean  as  the  Homer  Pipeless  Furnace.” 

-Dr.  T.  M.  MINNIS,  1219  Upper  8th  StM  Evansville,  Ind. 


THE  Homer  Furnace  is  warranted  to  give  you 
healthful,  even  heat  in  every  room  of  your  house 
from  the  one  register — it  assures  perfect  ventilation 
— it  eliminates  useless,  heat-wasting  expensive  piping 
necessary  in  ordinary  furnaces. 

The  Homer  Pipeless  Furnace  Get  the  Facts,  Now 
can  be  installed  in  the  smallest  35,000  users  are  saving  money 
cottages  and  the  largest  houses  with  Homer  Pipeless  Furnaces. 


— in  stores,  halls  and  churches, 
with  the  results  that  have  made 
35,000  enthusiastic  users. 

It  is  specially  adapted  for 
houses  already  built — eliminates 
tearing  them  up  for  pipe  furnace 
installation. 

Heats  better  and  for  less  than 
two  or  three  stoves.  Burns  hard 
and  soft  coal,  coke,  wood,  cobs 
— in  fact,  any  kind  of  fuel. 


Learn  what  they  say  about  it. 
A  stamp  and  envelope  enclosing 
the  coupon  below  may  save 
you  many  dollars  in  the  cost  of 
your  heating  plant  and  in  its 
operation  by  bringing  you  con¬ 
vincing  information  written  by 
users  of  Homer  Furnaces. 
Write  NOW  so  you  can  know 
how  much  coal  to  order  for 
the  winter. 


URNA 


[THE  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace] 


Homer  Furnace  Co.,  Dept  B-5,  Homer,  Mich. 

Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me  full  information 
about  the  Homer  Pipeless  Furnace— and  how  I  can  get  more 
heat  In  a _ room  house  with  less  fuel,  cost  and  bother. 


M  IVame 


Straet  or  R.F.D. . 
City _ 


S  ta  f  e_ 


IRON  ROOFING 
PRICES/^ 

mum 


At  lowered  peacetime 
prices,  and  with  our 
bonded  guarantee  of 
rust  resisting  purity,  the  best  investment  is  an 

ARMC0  IRON  ROOF 

No  painting.  No  repairs.  Lifetime  service. 
Low  cost.  Lightning-proof.  Fire-proof. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  B 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO. 
Station  16  . .  Middletown,  Ohio 


QAYTON  A)  RLE SC 


Can’t  Puncture 
Can’t  Blow  Out 

ft  Piers  of  live,  elastic  rubber 

E  Ej»  built  about  one  inch  apart  inside 
E  3  the  casing  and  vulcanized  or 
~  *  welded  to  it  take  the  place  of  an  inner 

tube.  Nothing  can  happen  but  wear. 
30x3  and  30x315  sizes  only— Ford  Sizes.  More 
than  50,000  car*  equipped  with  them  in  6  years. 
M in  becoming  our  exclusive 
tuuuc  j  dealer  in  your  county.  Tire 
experience  unnecessary.  Write  today  for  terms. 

Dept.HN.The  Dayton  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  Dayton,  0. 


Planet  Jrs.  increase  your  production 
and  lessen  your  cost  , 


You  get  bigger  and  better  crops  with  less  expenditure  of 
time,  labor,  and  money,  for  Planet  Jr.  tools  enable  you  to 
cultivate  easier,  quicker,  and  more  thoroughly.  They  are 
time-tested  tools,  so  careful,  accurate,  and  substantial  in  con¬ 
struction  that  they  last  a  liietime.  Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  90  Planet  Jr.  Twelve-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator  and 

Pulverizer  is  a  prime  favorite  with  farmers,  market  gardeners,  straw¬ 
berry.  sugar-beet  and  tobacco  growers.  Its  twelve  chisel-shaped  teeth 
and  pulverizer  leave  the  ground  in  the  finest  condition.  Adjustable  to  both 
width  and  depth,  making  close,  fine  work  easy. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder,  Double  and  Single  Wheel- 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds 
from  smallest  up  to  peas  and  beans,  in  hills  or  in 
drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next  row  at  one  pas¬ 
sage.  and  enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres 
a  day  all  through  the  season.  Straddles  crops 
till  20  in.  high,  then  works  between  them. 

S.  L  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc.  lEL'lSSL 

1 72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  In 


action  and  de¬ 
scribes  over  55 
tools,  including 
Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse- 
Hoes.  Harrows. 
Orchard-.  Beet-  and  Pivot-Wheel  Rid¬ 
ing  Cultivators.  Write  lor  it  todafl 
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MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN 
PHOSPHORUS 

WITH  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  COSTING  MORE 
THAN  DOUBLE  THE  USUAL  PRICE,  MAKE 
YOUR  MANURE  GO  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE 
BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 
ANALYZING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

IT  SUPPLIES  PHOSPHORUS  AT  A  LOW  COST 

A  few  loads  of  manure,  to  each  of  which  a  bag  of  Barium-Phosphate 
has  been  added,  will  produce  more  Corn  per  acre  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  manure  used  alone. 

WHY  NOT  GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL 

We  urge  that  you  order  at  least  a  few  tons  of  this  material  and  give  it 
a  fair  trial. 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  in  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  at  the  following  prices : 

Carloads,  15  tons  or  more  $21.50  per  ton 

Less  Carloads,  1  ton  or  more  23.50  per  ton 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  book : 

“BAR  1FM -PHOSPHATE  FOR  GENERAL  FARM  CROPS.” 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


U.  S.  Shearing  Tests 

IVstH  conducted  by  the  l\  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  at  Laramie,  Wyoming,  demonstrated 
that  sheep  sheared  with  a  maehine  not  only  pro¬ 
duce  more  wool  the  first  season,  hut  grow  more 
wool  everv  successive  year.  Wool  eommands 
high  prices.  Get  a  Stewart  No.  !t  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Maehine  and  make  more  money.  Price 
$14.  Send  $2 — pay  balance  on  arrival.  Write  for 
catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  141.  12t.h  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WOODEN  SILOS 

Tanks  Oak  or  Cypress  10’xl4'  and  14'xlO'  and  13'x 
12’  closed.  Cypress  tanks  8'x9'  open,  other  small  tanks, 
tubs,  rubber  hose,  piping  galvanized  and  wronght.  Brewery 
being  dismantled^ — all  for  sale  cheap.  Three  team  bob¬ 
sleds  $15  each,  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Address 

A.  M.  Stadler,  %  Manilla  Anchor  Brewery 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  Salesman  on  |ob  all  day 

n  _  A  _  Stock  farm.  Good  land-;  and  Build- 

/a  APp  ings.  Fish  and  Oysters.  Price.  $3,000. 
flWV  K,  L,  ggbTZEIt,  Marlon  Station,  Md. 


HEAT  YOUR 
HONE 


Cut  down  your  fuel  bills.  Avoid  ^ 
I  the  labor  and  annoyance  of  caring  for  a 
J  number  of  stoves.  Enjoy  the  winter  heat 
I  and  comfort  of  the  finest 
!  homes.  23  years 


our  furnaces  have 
_  given  continued  satisfaction  in 

Tioines,  store*  schools,  etc^,  from  Coast  to  Coast  ‘ 

WRITE  TOOAY  FOR  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  BOTH 
riff  AND  FtPCIXSS  FURNACES 

Ask  for  Catalog  21 


Practical 

Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— 
Henry . 

$2.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRO¬ 
DUCTS — Stocking 

2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— 
Mayo . 

1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE 
HUSBANDRY— Day  . 

1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANI¬ 
MALS—  Harper  . 

1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING  —  Van 
Slyke  •  • 

1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING— Publow 

.60 

MILK  TESTING  —  Publow 
and  Troy  : 

;i  ; 

.  .60 

OHIO 


CUP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


Ask  for  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  274 

The  Special 
«hai>e  teeth  cut 
the  weeds  close? 
to  the  hill  and 
do  not  cover 
tin*  crop  with 
earth.  40  years 
actual  service. 

Rear  wheel  furnished  desired. 

BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY,  215  Center  St..Batavia,N.Y. 


BARKER 

WEEDER.MULCHER  . 
CU1JIVAT0R 


Weed  and  Mulch 
Your  Garden  in 

One-Tenth  the  Time 

with  a 

BARKER 

,  Weeder,  Mulcher 
and  Cultivator 

Destroys  weeds  and  breaks  the  crust  into 
a  moisture-retaining  mulch,  insuring  against 
drouth.  Women  and  children  operate  it 
with  ease.  Works  close  to  plants.  Has  leaf 
guards;  also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
Three  tools  in  one.  "  Best  weed  killer  ever 
used.’’  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and 
factory-to-user  offer. 

Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  16,  David  City,  Neb. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price.  $2.50.  The  beat  general 
farm  book.  For  aale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


SOY  BEANS 

Ito  Sans.  Eltons,  Ohio  No.  9100  Best  varie¬ 
ties  for  hay  or  silo.  Fresh  seed,  $5.25  a 
bushel.  BAGS  FREE. 

THE  HOLMES -LETHERMAN  SEED  CO. 

Box  K,  CANTON.  OHIO 


Full  gauge  wires — full  weight — full  length  rolls. 
Superior  quality  galvanizing,  proof  against 
hardest  weather  conditions. 

Send  for  our  Special  Book  on 
Fencing .  Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


General  Farm  Topics 


Crimson  Clover  After  Oats 

I  am  sowing  oats  this  Spring,  and  in 
August  will  sow  Crimson  clover  after  cut¬ 
ting  the  oats,  to  get  the  land  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  the  Spring  of  11120  for  planting 
corn.  Is  this  a  good  plan?  Would  I  be 
safe  to  sow  cow  peas  in  the  place  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover?  There  are -times  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  get  a  good  stand  of  Crimson 
clover.  The  oats  are  to  be  used  for  hay. 

Vineland,  N.  J.  J.  V. 

The  plan  is  good,  and  quite  often  fol¬ 
lowed  south  of  Philadelphia.  You  can 
still  further  improve  the  soil  by  drilling 
cow  peas  three  feet  apart  after  cutting 
the  oats.  Give  them  good  culture  and 
about  September  1  sow  Crimson,  clover 
seed  all  over  and  cultivate  it  in  as  you 
would  in  a  cornfield.  The  cow  peas  will 
be  killed  by  the  frost  and  the  Crimson 
clover  will  come  on  and  cover  the  ground. 


Hints  on  Corn  Growing 

Years  ago  on  entering  a  hall  iu  another 
State  for  a  farmers’  institute  I  was  met 
at  the  door  by  an  elderly  man.  who  said 
brusquely:  “What  can  you  do?”  That 
question  stuck,  and  iu  my  talk  I  had 
that  man  in  mind.  It  is  there  today,  and 
is,  1  believe,  the  question  which  should 
face  every  man  who  stands  before  an 
audience  to  discuss  agricultural  problems. 
Here  was  where  the  old-time  farmers’  in¬ 
stitutes  got  their  strength,  and  the  ebb 
began  when  theories  took  the  place  of 
actual  experience.  So  long  as  men  stood 
to  declare,  “I  know,  for  I  have  proven  in 
practice,”  people  listened  and  questioned. 
In  this  spirit  I  want,  to  urge  the  growing 
of  more  Hint  corn  for  three  reasons: 

1.  Because  it  is  the  surest  crop  we  can 
grow. 

2.  Because  its  food  value  is  great  and 
to  be  increased  as  men  grow  it  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  growth. 

3.  Because  its  increase  will  inevitably 
add  to  the  live  stock  on  the  farm  and 
relieve  from  the  tremendous  burden  of 
pu rchased  fertilizers. 

Ten  years’  attempt  to  fix  a  new  strain, 
the  result  of  a  direct  cross,  opened  my 
eyes  to  lessons  before  overlooked.  I  must 
have  sweet  soil  if  I  am  to  realize,  and 
this  spells  lime.  I  must  have  natural 
corn  land,  and  this  can  be  determined 
only  by  experience.  Even  iu  corn-growing 
sections  there  is  a  wide  variation,  and 
somehow  only  a  good  crop  pays.  How 
long  one  can  grow  on  the  same  land  T 
do  not  know.  but.  I  have  a  six  years’ 
record,  the  last  crop  being  the  best. 

I  want  to  give  more  attention  to  prepa¬ 
ration;  deeper  plowing,  more  complete 
pulverizing,  and.  following  planting,  fre¬ 
quent.  light,  cultivation.  There  is  danger 
in  cultivator  teeth.  When  corn  i.s  eight 
inches  tall  the  roots  nearly  meet  between 
the  rows,  and  a  two-incli  dust  mulch  is 
sufficient.  I  want  to  save  my  seed  by 
breaking  the  ears,  when  husks  are  dry, 
one-third  back  from  tip,  but  more  im¬ 
portant.  is  it.  to  select  ears  lilting  close 
to  stalk,  set.  2*4  feet,  from  the  ground. 
This  leads  towards  uniformity  in  ripen¬ 
ing. 

Applying  eight  to  10  cords  of  manure 
to  the  acre  I  want  to  work  iu,  at  the  last 
harrowing,  400  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate. 
It  pays  in  strength  of  stalk,  number  and 
size  of  leaves  and  character  of  ear. 

Breaking  seed  ears  before  cutting  en¬ 
ables  one  to  select  type  of  stalk  as  well 
as  ear,  and  thus  improve  crops  and  fodder 
yield.  In  this  latitude  I  find  it  important 
that  seed  ears  be  thoroughly  cured  before 
freezing  time,  and  to  insure  this  I  hang 
single  ears,  or  traces  of  six,  in  an  open 
shed,  or  under  piazza,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  air,  but  out  of  the  sun.  One 
of  the  steps  calling  for  the  most  nerve 
is  that  of  thinning  each  hill  to  three 
stalks.  That  this  insures  increased  yield 
there  is  no  question. 

The  average  protein  content  of  dent 
corn  is  9.50.  while  our  New  England  flint 
corn  averages  10.30  to  10.50.  A  test 
made  from  my  field  ran  as  high  as  12.65. 
This  I  am  unable  to  account  for,  but  it 
must  suggest  to  the  thinking  grower  a 
possibility  to  be  sought  after. 

Yield,  character  of  stock  and  ear,  size, 
width,  depth  and  thickness  of  kernels  are 
all  easily  controlled  by  him  who  carefully 
and  patiently  seeks  definite  results,  the 


volume  always  an  unknown  quantity  in¬ 
viting  further  research.  Beyond  is  that 
more  elusive  field  covered  by  analysis,  but 
for  one  I  believe  ir  may  be  opened  by  any 
man  who  seeks  to  establish  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  growth  and  a  congenial  en¬ 
vironment  for  his  crop.  Nature  cannot 
be  forced,  but  she  always  responds  to  an 
invitation  rightly  expressed. 

Maine.  o.  m.  twitch  ell. 

Kerosene  Injurious  to  Vegetation 

1  would  like  to  have  a  little  information 
about  one  of  my  shade  trees.  It  i.s  a 
maple,  about  20  ft.  high  and  S  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter.  There  were  some  insects  or  small 
bugs  all  over  the  trunk,  from  ground  up 
to  about  2  ft.  on  tree  one  day  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  It  was  very  hot  at  flu1  time.  Seeing 
those  hugs,  I  got  some  kerosene  oil  and 
poured  it  over  trunk  where  the  bugs  were. 
Last  Fall  the  bark  peeled  oil'  nearly  all 
around  tree,  leaving  about  3  or  4  in.  of 
bark,  that  is  from  ground  up  to  about  2  ft. 
Was  it  the  oil  that  did  this,  or  was  it  the 
bugs  or  lice?  I  painted  the  bare  spot 
with  ordinary  paint.  Will  this  tree  live?, 
It  seems  all  right  this  Spring.  Do  you 
think  it  would  do  any  good  to  keep  it 
painted?  What,  is  g<»«>d  to  kill  bark  lice 
on  poplar  tree?  E.  E.  L. 

North  Windham,  ( ’onn. 

I  hardly  think  there  i>  any  doubt  about 
the  injury  to  the  tree  being  due  to  the 
application  o'  kerot-eue.  The  maple  is 
singularly  free  from  injurious  insects,  and 
those  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  at  time  you 
used  the  kerosene  were  very  likely  nothing 
but  winged  ants  iu  the  process  of  swarm¬ 
ing,  and  all  would  have  disappeared  with¬ 
in  a  couple  of  hours.  Never  use  raw  ker¬ 
osene  on  vegetation  of  any  kind  unless 
you  want  to  kill  or  do  irreparable  dam¬ 
age.  The  tree  will  probably  live,  but  will 
he  scarred  and  unsightly  for  years  to 
Come.  Keep  the  naked  wood  painted; 
that  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do.  Here¬ 
after,  if  you  think  it  necessary  to  use  a. 
handy  insecticide,  try  strong  soapsuds  or 
weak  lye  water,  which  will  quickly  exter¬ 
minate  the  insects  without  injury  to  tree 
or  plant.  k. 


Alfalfa  in  Rotation 

I  am  farming  my  place  in  13-acre  fields 
and  would  like  to  start  Alfalfa  and  cut 
out  the  Timothy  hay.  I  wish  to  mow  one 
seeding  of  grass  three  years.  How  would 
you  advise  me  to  start  it  ?  Would  you 
mix  clover  and  a  little  Timothy  seed  with 
the  Alfalfa?  I ’lease  stare  the  best,  time  to 
plant,  and  the  amount  of  quarts  of  seed 
per  acre.  If  mixed  with  other  .seed,  give 
a  suitable  amount  of  each.  I  have  II 
acres  iu  wheat  w  ith  Timothy  I  expect  to 
sow  clover  this  Spring.  Would  it  lie  ad¬ 
visable  to  sow  Alfalfa  at  the  same  time, 
and  how  much?  Would  it  start  well  in 
the  oats?  Is  lime  a  help  to  Alfalfa?  I 
believe  T  can  grow  Alfalfa.  1  have  seen 
several  stalks  on  my  farm;  as  I  never 
sowed  any  on  some  of  these  places  it  must 
have  been  in  the  clover.  If  sowing  in  the 
wheat  in  Spring,  what  time  would  you 
.sow  for  best  results  for  the  start  of  the 
Alfalfa?  E.  L.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  best,  way  to  start  Alfalfa  its  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  seed  bed.  and  that  in  warm 
weather,  too.  1  presume  E.  L.  L.  has 
corn  in  his  rotation  of  crops,  and  if  he 
did  not  yet  seed  them  to  grain  I  would 
advise  him  to  start  Alfalfa  there  this 
Spring  about  the  first  week  in  May.  By 
using  oats  as  a  nurse  crop  he  would  make 
a  good  crop  of  oat  hay  anil  thereby  get  a 
crop  off  the  first  year.  Letting  the  oats 
go  to  ripe  seed  i.s  a  hard  drain  on  the  land 
and  very  likely  to  kill  the  Alfalfa.  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  the  regular  grain  drill  and  sow 
both  the  Alfalfa  and  oats  at  one  opera¬ 
tion.  About  15  lhs.  per  acre  is  enough. 
I  have  used  12  lbs.  and  got  a  perfect 
stand. 

I  think  it  inadvisable  to  mix  with  clover 
and  Timothy,  as  the  Alfalfa  wants  a  good 
seed  bed  to  start  it.  I  once  tried  to  sow 
Alfalfa  with  wheat  iu  the  Fall  on  a  small 
patch.  The  result  was  good  and  1  became 
so  enthusiastic  about  it  that  the  next  Fall 
I  sowed  Alfalfa  and  Timothy  with  all  the 
wheat,  but  all  for  nothing.  If  is  best  to 
go  by  the  rule  rather  than  by  the  excep¬ 
tion.  The  seed  should  be  inoculated.  Tin- 
laud  must  be  sweet  or  must  be  limed. 

c.  b.  n. 


Doctor:  “You  certainly  lock  better; 
you  must  have  followed  my  advice,  and 
had  a  change.”  “Yes,  so  1  have.”  “Where 
did  you  go?”  “I  went  to  another  doc¬ 
tor.” — Melbourne  Australasian. 
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PHE  great- 
est  possible 
money’s  worth 
in  suspender  comfort 
and  service.  President’s 
comfort  feature  gives- 
and-takes  in  unison 
with  every  movement 
of  shoulders  or  body. 

No  waist-line 
squeeze,  no  pull  or 
strain  on  clothing.  Web¬ 
bings  made  for  won¬ 
derful  wear.  The  light. 
Strong,  all-brass  trim¬ 
mings  will  not  stain  or 
rust.  Accept  none  with¬ 
out  the  name  “Presi¬ 
dent”  on  the  buckle. 
That  guarantees  satis¬ 
faction  ALL  WAYS  or 
money  back.  All  dealers. 

President  Suspender  Co. 

Shirley,  Mass. 


for  Comfort  - 


Pitches 

Terraces 


M 


Prevent  crop l 
failure.  Re-  ’ 
claim  aban¬ 
doned  land. 

Get  my  intro¬ 
ductory  offer  on 


1  »  ritB  foI  £REE  Farm  Ditcher,  Terrac«r 
,  Book  and  Prices  and  Road  Grader 

All-steel  — Adjustable  — Reversible— No  wheels 

levers  or  cogs  to  get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm 
ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  4  feet  deep- 
|  grades  roads— builds  farm  terraces,  dykes 
and  levees.  Does  work  of  100  men .  Every  „ 
farm  neetia  one.  Send  your  name. 

I  Owensboro  Hitcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 

I  Box  534  Owensboro,  Ky. 


10  Days  Free  Trial 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


No  More  Singing  Spindles 

Mica  Axle  Grease  ends  squeaking, 
friction-bound  axles  and  hot-boxes. 
Makes  it  easier  for  the  horse  and 
less  expensive  for  the  owner.  The 
finely  ground  mica  fills  spindle 
crevices  and  makes  a  perfect  bear¬ 
ing  surface. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  prevents  cracking  and 
breaking,  makes  leather  soft  and  pliable. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

Principal  0 diets 

New  York  Buffalo  Albany  Boston 


Fruit  Trees  for  Central  Virginia 

1.  Would  you  specify  100  fruit  trees 
suitable  for  a  mountain  hollow  here  in 
Central  Virginia,  easterly  side  of  Blue 
Ridge,  at  about  2.200  feet  elevation? 
Forest  windbreaks  to  west  and  north: 
slopes  south,  southeasterly  and  southwest¬ 
erly.  Brook  through  center.  Soil  rich 
loam  where  not  too  rocky  for  planting; 
clay  subsoil.  Land  now  cleared,  save  for 
large  cherries  left  standing;  is  fenced  and 
coming  into  Blue  grass.  Is  grazed,  but 
each  small  tree  set  out  will  he  projected. 
Thirty  acres.  2.  Several  varieties  of  the 
wild  cherry  (red  and  black)  grow  in  pro¬ 
fusion.  What  procedure  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  as  to  building  up  a  cherry  orchard 
from  young  trees  taken  from  the  woods? 
1  am  informed  that  young  wild  cherry 
trees  may  be  transplanted  and  later  bud¬ 
ded  to  cultivated  varieties.  This  seems 
to  be  done  on  a  small  scale  locally,  but  I 
am  in  doubt  about  it  on  a  commercial 
scale  because  the  large  orchards  here¬ 
abouts  stick  to  the  Pippin  and  Winesap 
apples  in  spite  of  all  the  spraying  and 
pruning  necessary,  although  it  is  alleged 
that  the  budded  cherries  on  natural  roots 
need  neither  be  pruned  nor  sprayed;  in 
fact,  “will  die  if  interfered  with.”  r.  F. 

Albemarle  Co.,  Ya. 

1.  If  you  have  Pippin  soil — that  is. 
dark  light  soil  above  the  red  clay  of  the 
valley — the  Pippin  is  the  best  apple  to 
plant.  In  the  usual  red  clay  soil  Wine- 
sap.  Stayman  and  the  York  Imperial  will 
all  do  well.  In  planting  Pippins,  get 
the  old  Albemarle  stock.  2.  Cherries  will 
do  best  on  an  exposed  ridge.  But  get 
good  varieties  from  a  first-class  nursery 
budded  on  Mnzzard  stock,  and  do  not 
monkey  with  the  wild  cherries  of  the 
mountain.  I  know  that  cherries  thrive 
finely  in  your  neighborhood.  The  Yellow 
Spanish,  Elton.  Governor  Wood  and 
Black  Tartarian  are  good  cherries  of  the 
heart  and  Bigarreau  classes.  Then  of  the 
sour  cherries  Richmond  and  Montmorency 
are  good.  Of  plums,  Shropshire  Damson 
and  German  Prune  are  useful,  and  many 
of  the  Japanese  varieties  are  profitable. 
Of  these,  Abundance.  Burbank,  Ogon,  Red 
Tune  and  Kelsey.  Never  plant  peaches 
in  a  hollow,  but  give  them,  like  cherries, 
an  open,  high  exposure  and  shelter  to 
north  and  west,  as  you  do  not  want  them 
to  bloom  untimely.  Pears  will  thrive  in 
the  mountain  hollow  with  the  apples. 
Plant  Bartlett,  Seekel,  Beurre  d’Anjou. 
.Madeline.  Of  these  the  Bartlett  will  be 
most  liable  to  blight.  Cherries  will  do 
better  in  a  sod  kept  mown  short  and 
mulched.  Pears  also  will  blight  less  in 
sod  than  cultivated.  Of  peaches  you  will 
find  the  following  good :  Champion. 
Greensboro,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Ray.  and 
Crawford  Late.  If  you  plant  Pippins,  as 
I  said,  get  the  old  Albemarle 'stock,  for 
while  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
that  it  is  the  same  as  Yellow  Newtown.  I 
have  seen  fruit  from  orchards  there  plant¬ 
ed  with  Yellow  Newtown  and  anyone  can 
see  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
old  Albemarle  Pippins.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Sprayed  Liquid  Manure 

Here  is  the  way  an  Illinois  man  fertil¬ 
izes  the  grass  plots  around  his  house : 
lie  makes  use  of  horse,  cow  or  sheep  ma¬ 
nure.  from  which  he  prepares  a  liquid, 
and  sprays  it  on  his  grass  just  he  would 
spray  his  trees,  lie  says  that  making 
use  of  the  fertilizer  in  this  manner  he 
avoids  planting  weed  seed  thatVeomes  in 
the  manure.  11  is  “distillery”  is  located  in 
the  rear  part  of  his  premises,  where  he 
lias  planned  to  have  the  whole  of  it  cov¬ 
ered  with  vines  and  hidden  from  view. 
He  makes  use  of  a  hugli  cask  holding  16S 
gallons,  and  two  barrels  as  large  as  aT 
vinegar  barrel.  An  elevated  foundation 
has  been  provided  for  the  cask,  which 
vests  on  its  side  at  an  angle.  One  of  the 
barrels  is  used  to  mix  the  dope;  in  the 
other  he  keeps  a  supply  of  water.  The 
liquid  is  strained  into  the  big  cask,  and 
it  is  drawn  through  a  hose  connected  with 
a  faucet  at  the  lower  front  end  of  the 
cask.  * 

The  plan  has  been  evolved  by  G.  C.  G. 
Williamson,  who  owns  and  keeps  up  a 
very  pretty  suburban  place.  Along  with 
tin'  manure  he  uses  a  portion  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  get  a  uniform  hue  .  of  green 
throughout  his  swards.  He  lias  been 
giving  the  plan  a  thorough  test  and  from 
the  appearances  of  his  lawns  if  seems  to 
have  been  quite  successful.  He  says  that 
many  lawns  are  ruined  from  spreading 
barn  fertilizer  over  the  grass.  The  weed 
seeds  are  caught  in  the  straining  process 
used  in  “distilling”  the  liquid. 

.T.  L.  GRAFF. 


Mamma  :  “Now,  Freddy,  mind  what  I 
say.  I  don’t  want  you  to  go  over  into  the 
next  garden  to  play  with  that  Biuks’ 
boy;  lie's  very  rude."  Freddy  (heard  a 
few  moments  afterwards  calling  over  the 
wall)  :  "I  say.  liinks.  ma  says  I'm  not 
to  go  in  your  garden  because  you're  rude : 
hut  you  come  into  my  garden — I  ain’t 
rude." — London  Farm  and  Home. 
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The  Modern  Miracle  Worker  That  Is 
Changing  the  Habits  of  Millions 

QCIENCE  is  the  modern  Aladdin.  It  changes  the  face 
^  of  the  world  almost  over  night.  Steam  was  discov¬ 
ered — and  life  at  once  began  to  change  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  then  alive.  For  them  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  life  could  never  again  be  the  same. 

Union  Carbide  was  discovered;  and  already  its  mi¬ 
raculous  power  is  lightening  and  brightening  the  life  of 
every  one  living  to-day.  Such  world  forces  are  irresist¬ 
ible.  The  results  they  make  possible  are  so  helpful  that 
barriers  fall  by  the  wayside  as  the  wave  of  progress 
rushes  on. 

Union  Carbide  made  from  selected  coke  and  lime  and  fused 
in  electric  furnaces  at  a  heat  of  6,000  degrees  Fahrenheit 
(twice  the  heat  necessary  to  melt  steel),  looks  like  ordinary 
crushed  stone.  Add  water  to  it,  and  there  is  straightway  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  wonderful  gas  in  the  world — Carbide  Gas. 

Carbide  Gas  is  mending  machinery  in  factories  and  railroad 
and  shipbuilding  plants  all  over  the  earth.  Broken  parts  are 
heated  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  stick  together  as  if  they 
had  never  been  parted. 

Carbide  Gas  lights  the  entrances  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
Government  Barracks,  light-houses,  buoys  and  school  houses. 
It  supplied  light  to  the  contractors  who  built  the  New  York 
Subways,  and  the  great  Catskill  aqueduct  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  River  at  Storm  King. 

It  already  lights  quarter  of  a  million  farm  houses  and  barns, 
hospitals,  fields  for  night  ploughing,  and  is  used  for  loading 
and  unloading  of  all  kinds.  Over  700.000  miners  depend  on 
Carbide  Gas  to  work  by. 

If  you  would  Ipce  to  read  more  about  this  miracle  worker,  that  is 
changing  the  habits  of  millions,  write  us  for  a  free  booklet. 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 


42d  Street  Building,  New  York 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
Kohl  Building,  San  Franciseo 
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Ideal  for 
Hilly  Country — 
Simple — Few  Part* 
—  Medium  Power 


LIGHT- STRONG -BIG  CAPACITY 


It  will  soon  pay  for  itself,  Mr.  Thresherman.  It  will  serve  you  faithfully. 

,  Don’t  invest  in  one  of  the  bridge-breakers,  the  kind  that  cost  so  much  to  haul  and 
fs,-  operate,.  Figure  on  a  Gray  and  compare  the  big  saving  in  first  cost.  You’ll  get 
the  same  capacity  and  durability  in  a  lighter  machine  if  you  buy  one  of  our 

THRESHERS 

73  years  of  experience  stand  back  of  them.  YVe 
are  known  from  coast  to  coast.  Gray  Thresh¬ 
ers  are  famous  for  durability,  simplicity,  accessi¬ 
bility,  few  parts,  uniform  threshing,  iow  repair 
cost,  easy  transportation,  great  strength,  and  low  first  cost. 
We  make  many  sizes  for  the  farmer’s  private  use  or  for  con¬ 
tracting  Threshermen.  Send  postal  now  for  our  Catalog;. 
It’s  free. 

A.  Y\ .  GRAY  S  SONS,  Iuc  .  Box  1ST  Poultney,  Vt, 


Gray  Threshers 
Gray  Horse  Powers 
Gray  Saw  Machines 
Gray  Ensilage  Cutters 
Gray  Gasoline  Engines 
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Orchard  Notes 


Thinning  an  Orchard 


I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  replant  an  apple  orchard  that  is 
coming  nine  year  old ;  trees  are  planted 
10x8  ft.  apart  and  are  growing  very  fast 
in  height.  They  are  now  10  or  12  ft.  high 
and  0  in.  through.  The  trees  bear  fruit 
and  are  called  Ben  Davis  variety.  If  I 
replant  these  trees  they  tell  me  that  they 
will  amount  to  nothing.  I  low  should  one 
take  out  these  trees,  and  when  is  the  best 
time  to  replant?  a.  z. 

New  York. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  remove  one-half 
of  these  trees  or  in  a  very  few  years  the 
entire  orchard  will  become  of  very  little 
value,  owing  to  close  planting.  Assuming 
that  the  trees  are  planted  in  a  rectangle, 
chat  is,  with  rows  running  two  ways  and 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  right 
way  to  thin  them  is  to  remove  the  second, 
fourth  and  sixth  tree  in  the  first  row.  and 
the  first,  third  and  fifth  tree  in  the  second 
row,  continuing  in  this  manner  the  entire 
length  of  the  rows,  and  alternating  with 
each  row,  so  as  to  remove  the  even  num¬ 
bers  from  the  odd-numbered  rows  and  the 
odd  numbers  from  the  even-numbered 
rows.  This  will  leave  the  trees  in  what 
is  known  as.  the  quincunx  form.  That  is. 
they  will  be  in  groups  of  five,  with  the 
central  tree  12  ft.  0  in.  from  any  other 
tree,  and  the  corner  trees  20  and  10  ft. 
apart,  respectively.  So  located,  they 
should  bear  from  12  to  1.1  good  crops  of 
apples  before  another  thinning  will  be 
necessary.  Then,  when  the  trees  begin 
to  crowd,  the  even-numbered  rows  should 
be  removed,  throughout.  This  will  leave 
the  remaining  trees  standing  10  ft.  apart 
in  the  row,  and  the  rows  will  be  20  ft. 
apart.  In  another  15  years;  more  or  less, 
the  trees  will  again  begin  to  crowd.  Then 
thin  as  in  the  first  place,  removing  every 
even-numbered  tree  from  the  odd  rows, 
and  the  odd  trees  from  the  even-numbered 
rows.  This  will  again  leave  the  trees  in 
-groups  of  five,  with  the  central  tree  20  ft. 
from  the  others,  and  the  corner  trees  22 
ft.  apart,  in  rows  that  are  40  ft.  apart. 
Ben  Davis  trees  will  probably  never  need 
a  further  thinning,  but,  should  it  become 
necessary  to  thin  again,  remove  the  even- 
numbered  trees. 

It  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  success¬ 
fully  to  transplant  the  trees  of  the  first 
thinning  if  they  are  located  on  level  land. 
If.  however,  they  are  situated  on. a  steep 
hill,  transplanting  will  be  difficult,  unless 
the  trees  are  replanted  upon  land  that  in¬ 
clines  at  about  the  same  angle.  The  work 
should  be  done  just  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  it  can  be  done,  and  two  men  should  be 
able  to  dig  and  replant  from  12  to  10 
trees  in  a  day,  provided  they  do  digging 
enough.  If  they  attempt  to  economize  on 
the  digging,  they  may  not  be  able  to  move 
more  than  four. 

First  a  ditch  should  be  dug  around 
the  tree,  far  enough  away  to  clear  the 
roots.  Probably  this  will  be  about  4  ft., 
thus  making  a  circle  S  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  Ben  Davis  is  not  a  deep-rooted  tree, 
and  probably  18  in.  will  be  deep  enough 
to  reach  below  the  root  system.  Then 
uncover  the  roots.  Next  take  a  pick  and 
loosen  the  soil  beneath  the  roots.  When 
this  has  been  done  it  will  be  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  push  the  tree  over  and  free  it  from 
the  soil.  If,  however,  one  stands  upon  the 
roots  and  attempts  to  pull  the  tree  out  of 
the  ground,  he  will  be  up  against  a  tough 
proposition,  and  will  be  a  tired  man  when 
night  comes.  A  hole  plenty  large  enough 
should  be  dug,  the  tree  set  in  place  and 
good  fresh  loam  filled  in  around  the  roots. 
Early  in  the  Spring  the  soil  will  probably 
be  sufficiently  moist,  unless  the  roots  are 
too  long  exposed.  But,  if  it  is  inclined* to 
be  dry.  plenty  of  water  must  be  supplied. 
Respective  points  of  the  compass  have 
no  influence,  but  the  tree  must  be  so 
turned  that  it  will  form  the  same  angle 
with  the  surface  as  previously.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  roots  of  one  side  may  be  buried 
far  too  deep  for  the  welfare  of  the  tree, 
while  those  of  the  other  side  may  be  above 
the  ground.  When  the  tree  is  in  position, 
trim  in  just  in  accordance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  pruning.  Do  not  trim  it 
excessively  because  someone  told  you  that 
the  top  must  be  cut  back  to  balance  the 
loss  of  the  roots.  Rootlets  and  hair-roots 
must  be  develops]  before  the  tree  can  take 
hold  of  the  'soil,  and  the  gap  with  which  to 


develop  those  organs  is  now  in  the 
branches.  If  the  buds  or  leaves  have 
commenced  to  grow,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  cut  back  pretty  severely  in  order  to 
throw  the  sap  into  the  roots.  But  severe, 
pruning  is  not  advisable  when  trans¬ 
planting  in  early  Spring.  Tf  the  tree  lias 
well-developed  fruit  buds  when  moved,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  the  apples  will  be  be¬ 
low  medium  size  the  first  season.  But,  if 
the  work  is  properly  and  skilfully  done,  no 
further  undesirable  results  should  follow. 

I  have  successfully  transplanted  apple 
trees  so  large  that  six  men  were  required 
to  handle  them.  c.  o.  o. 


A  Discussion  on  Hybridizing 

I  am  mailing  Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  a 
marked  copy  of  Rural  Life,  containing  an 
address  by  Prof.  TJ.  P.  Hedrick  of  our  ex¬ 
perimental  farm  at  Geneva.  N.  Y.,  believ¬ 
ing  he  will  find  many  points  in  it  of  inter¬ 
est.  and  one  in  particular  where  he  claims 
our  fruits  can  only  be  improved  by  propa¬ 
gation  from  seed.  This  I  think  is  quite 
at  variance  with  the  theory  that  seedlings 
seldom  equal  the  original  or  parent  plant. 
The  Northern  Spy  apple  originated  as  a 
seedling  only  20  miles  south  of  Rochester 
and  is  a  famous  and  grand  apple  with  us, 
but  if  it  is  a  degenerate  from  the  parent 
fruit,  what  a  grand  apple  the  original 
must  have  been  !  I  am  trying  a  little  ex¬ 
periment  in  crossing  the  mallows;  for  in¬ 
stance,  trying  to  cross  the  perennial  holly¬ 
hock  with  the  wild  mallow,  but  have  not 
gone  far  enough  as  yet  even  to  prove  the 
cross.  In  your  opinion,  can  it  be  done? 
Prof.  Hedrick  claims  the  pelargoniums  and 
geraniums  cannot  be  crossed,  and  yet  they 
are  both  geraniums.  Why?  Burbank 
continually  tells  about  introducing  wild 
blood  into  his  hybrids  and  that  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  do.  How  unfortunate  that 
we  have  so  few  experiment  stations  and 
so  little  writings  on  the  subject  of  hy¬ 
bridization  and  crossing  of  plants.  To 
your  knowledge,  have  they  ever  attempted 
to  cross  the  orange  on  the  lemou,  lime, 
pomelo  or  kumquat?  Will  hybridiza¬ 
tion  succeed  where  grafting  does,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  pear  upon  the  quince? 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  d.  j.  w. 

The  article  by  Prof.  Hedrick  is  very  in¬ 
teresting.  especially  his  remarks  on  hered¬ 
itary  characters  and  the  indications  as  to 
fruit  from  the  type  of  growth  and  the 
character  of  the  bloom,  and  his  statement 
that  improvement  in  fruits  can  be  made 
generally  from  breeding  through  the  seed 
and  not  from  bud  selection.  It  is  very 
evident,  however,  from  the  experience  in 
the  growth  of  the  Bahia  seedless  oranges 
in  California  that  bud  selection  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  prevent  deterioration,  since  care¬ 
less  selection  of  buds  for  propagation  has 
in  mjyiy  instances  resulted  in  inferior 
fruits.  Prof.  Hedrick’s  statement  is  in 
no  way  a  variation  from  what  I  have  long 
ago  found  to  be  true.  I).  J.  W.  is  in  error 
if  he  has  concluded  I  have  ever  intimated 
that  fruits  grown  from  seed  are  neces¬ 
sarily  inferior  to  the  seed  parent.  I  have 
stated,  as  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
studied  plant  breeding,  that  we  seldom  get 
a  reproduction  of  the  same  fruit  from 
seed;  that  variation  is  the  rule  in  all  vig¬ 
orous  types,  and  that  when  a  species 
ceases  to  vary  il  is  getting  weak  and  liable 
to  die  out.  There  is  no  evidence  at  all 
that  the  6eed  parent  of  the  Northern  Spy 
apple  was  superior  to  that  variety.  Species 
will  usually  cross  easily  ;  genera  seldom  if 
ever.  Tin*  plants  we  call  pelargoniums 
and  geraniums  are  both  pelargoniums,  but 
in  the  order  Gerauiaeeae.  They  have  been 
crossed,  but  do  not  readily  hybridize. 
While  breeding  with  the  idea  of  getting 
improved  traits  is  always  done  through 
crossing  of  the  flowers  and  the  use  of 
seeds  which  are  hoped  to  carry  some  de¬ 
sirable  feature,  there  are  nevertheless 
many  instances  where  advantage  is  taken 
of  natural  mutations  or  •bud  variations, 
commonly  called  sports.  A  sudden  change 
takes  place  in  a-brauch  of  a  plant  or  tree, 
making  a  permanent  variation  from  the 
type,  and  when  such  a  variation  is  desir¬ 
able  it  is  used  for  propagation.  Florists’ 
flowers  furnish  many  instances  of  sports 
being  the  parent  of  new  varieties.  Down 
in  Keenansville,  N.  C\.  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sprunt  had  a  plant  of  the  old  Tea  rose 
Safrano.  This  rose  makes  buds  of  a  sal¬ 
mon  buff  color.  Suddenly  a  shoot  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  bush  bearing  pale  lemon- 
colored  flowers.  This  was  propagated  and 
named  Isabella  Sprunt,  and  the  two  va¬ 
rieties  still  (or  did  the  last  time  I  saw 
the  bush)  grow  on  the  came  root. 


The  study  of  hereditary  characteristics 
is  very  interesting,  and  I  am  glad  that 
Prof.  Hedrick  is  doing  so  much  in  this 
line.  Years  ago  I  tried  to  cross  genera 
and  believed  that  I  had  succeeded.  I  fer¬ 
tilized  the  flowers  of  the  Chinese  Hibiscus 
with  pollen  from  Malvaviscus  arborea 
(Achania  malvaviscus).  This  latter 
makes  a  great  abundance  of  scarlet  flow¬ 
ers,  and  is  hardy  in  North  Carolina,  and 
I  hoped  to  get  flowers  like  the  Chinese  on 
a  hardy  plant.  I  did  get  some  seeds  and 
planted  them,  but  they  seemed  to  have 
some  weakness  and  one  by  one  perished. 
I  have  never  seen  any  marked  results  from 
an  effort  to  cross  two  distinct  genera  of 
the  same  order.  I  once  had  an  old  orange 
tree  in  a  large  collection  which  bore  or¬ 
anges  one  half  sweet  and  the  other  half  as 
acid  as  a  lemon.  I  had  another  tree,  a 
lemon,  which  peeled  like  an  orange,  and 
was  fairly  sweet.  These  were  very  old 
trees  in  a  great  private  collection  and  are 
probably  still  living.  Tradition  said  they 
were  hybrids  of  lemon  and  orange.  I  as¬ 
sume  that  they  were  simply  sporting 
plants.  The  varieties  of  oranges  and 
lemons  cross  among  themselves,  but  not 
so  far  as  I  know  with  each  other.  There 
has  been  so  much  fake  and  gush  about 
Mr.  Burbank’s  productions  that  very  little 
attention  is  given  them  now  among  plant 
breeders.  Few  of  his  “creations”  have 
amounted  to  much  in  the  East. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Planting  and  Caring  for  the  Young 
Orchard 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  plant¬ 
ing  a  small  orchard  on  every  farm  this 
coming  Spring.  I  think  this  idea  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worthy  of  a  lot  of  praise.  Those  of 
us  who  grew  up  on  a  farm  will  never  for¬ 
get  the  pleasure  we  took  in  clubbing  the 
Red  Astraehaus  and  Sweet  Boughs  from 
the  old  home  trees.  However,  the  farm 
orchard  of  today  has  to  a  large  part  dis¬ 
appeared.  This  i«  due  mainly  to  San 
.Tose  scale  and  several  new  fungus  diseases 
which  about  whipped  the  farm  orchards 
before  they  were  discovered  and  control 
measures  learned.  The  result  is  that  the 
farm  orchard  must  be  started  anew,  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  must  be  given  the  credit 
for  taking  the  initiative  in  this  good  work. 

The  selection  of  varieties  of  each  fruit 
which  will  ripen  in  succession  and  which 
do  well  in  your  locality  is  the  first  step. 
Write  your  State  experiment  station  for  a 
list  of  varieties  suited  to  your  section. 
Send  your  list  direct  to  a  reliable  nursery 
and  get  their  price  estimate.  Don’t  pay  a 
tree  agent  two  prices  for  your  trees. 
These  points  have  all  been  ably  discussed 
in  former  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Now  comes  the  planting  and  care  of 
these  trees.  The  nurserymen  tell  us  that 
only  about  one  tree  in  20  that  they  sell 
comes  into  full  bearing.  Only  in  a  very 
few  instances  is  this  the  nurseryman’s 
fault.  Usually  the  trees  are  delivered  in 
first-class  condition,  but  so  often  the  pack¬ 
ages  containing  the  trees  are  allowed  to 
dry  out  before  planting.  If  the  trees  are 
to  be  planted  within  a  few  days  after  they 
are  received,  the  bundle  or  box  may  be 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  building  or 
in  a  cellar  and  thoroughly  watered  at  least 
once  a  day  without  removing  the  wrap¬ 
ping  material  which  surrounds  the  trees 
when  they  arrive.  If  the  planting  is  to 
be  delayed  for  a  number  of  days,  the  trees 
should  he  taken  from  the  nursery  pack¬ 
age  and  placed  singly  in  a  trench  about 
10  inches  deep.  Lay  the  trees  down  with 
tin1  toils  pointing  to  the  south.  Next  fill 
in  about  the  roots  with  dirt,  being  sure 
not  to  leave  air  pockets  to  dry  out  and  kill 
the  cambium  layer  of  the  small  roots. 
Heeled  in  this  manner,  they  can  be  left 
for  several  weeks  without  danger,  al¬ 
though  it  is  best  to  get  them  in  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  it  is  possible  to  work 
the  ground. 

When  planting  the  trees  it  is  best  to 
avoid  a  chance  of  the  roots  of  the  trees 
drying  out  during  the  operation  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  covered  with  a  wet  blanket. 
Dig  a  hole  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  roots  of  the  tree  without  bending. 
Next  remove  all  dead  or  broken  roots  and 
clip  back  the  remaining  roots  till  the  live 
green  tissue  is  reached.  Top  soil  should 
be  used  around  the  roots  and  worked  in 
around  and  beneath  the  roots,  being  sure 
to  leave  no  air  pockets.  Shaking  the  tree 
up  and  down  a  few  times  will  help  to  set¬ 
tle  the  soil  close  in  around  all  of  the  roots. 
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Tramp  the  dirt  firmly  into  the  hole,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  couple  of  shovels, 
which  should  be  left  loose  as  a  mulch. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  growth 
of  the  young  tree  the  first  few  years  of  its 
life  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  The 
water  supply  can  be  conserved  in  two 
ways,  either  by  mulching  or  by  cultivation 
or  hoeing.  If  the  soil  is  poor  the  trees 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  few  forkfuls 
of  manure  to  each  tree.  This  can  be  cul¬ 
tivated  or  hoed  into  the  soil  around  the 
tree,  or  covered  with  a  mulch  of  straw 
about  four  inches  thick  in  a  circle  about 
four  feet  in  diameter.  In  case  it  is  decid¬ 
ed  to  hoe  or  cultivate  the  trees,  it  is  a 
pretty  safe  bet  that  if  the  tree  is  given 
as  many  cultivations  as  the  sweet  corn 
patch  in  the  garden  it  will  live  and  make 
a  fine  growth  each  year.  There  is  no  way 
of  dodging  the  proposition  that  these  little 
trees  must  be  either  cultivated  or  mulched. 
Without  that  intention  on  the  start,  it 
would  be  better  not  to  put  money  into  the 
trees  in  the  first  place.  If  the  mulch 
system  is  followed  the  root  system  will 
in  time  work  up  nearer  the  surface  of  the 
ground  than  in  the  case  of  cultivation. 
This  is  not  a  disadvantage  if  plenty  of 
straw  is  always  kept  around  the  trees 
and  has  the  added  advantage  that  the 
mulching  can  be  done  in  the  Winter  or 
early  Spring  when  other  work  is  not  so 
pressing  on  the  farm.  It  is  hard  to  find 
time  to  cultivate  the  home  orchard  six  or 
seven  times  through  the  early  part  of  the 
Summer  when  it  needs  it.  and  it  is  often 
a  safe  proposition  to  mulch  the  trees  and 
insure  against  that  possible  lack  of  care 
that  might  come  in  a  busy  Spring  season 
on  the  farm.  a.  h.  b. 


Strawberries  Killed  by  Mulch 

My  strawberries,  planted  last  Fall,  are 
all  dead  except  five  or  six.  which  came  up 
with  two  or  three  leaves.  No  green  crown 
whatever  was  left,  when  I  took  off  the 
leaves  that  covered  them  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Would  the  covering  with  leaves 
smother  or  rot  the  plants?  E.  D. 

New  York. 

You  probably  gave  them  too  much  cov¬ 
ering.  They  were  killed  by  kindness. 
Forest  leaves  or  sawdust  do  not  make  the 
best  mulch  for  strawberries.  They  pack 
down  over  the  plants  and  “smother”  them 
by  keeping  out  all  air.  The  strawberry 
does  not  need  protection  from  the  cold. 
The  object  of  a  Winter  mulch  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  alternate  freeze  and  thaw.  Each  freeze 
lifts  the  plant  a  trifle  and  the  thaw  fol¬ 
lowing  it  leaves  roots  a  little  exposed. 
The  mulch,  by  shading  the  ground,  pre¬ 
vents  this  thawing.  We  do  not  mulch  to 
keep  the  plants  warm,  but  to  hold  the 
frost  in  the  ground.  A  coarse  material, 
like  straw,  bedding  or  cornstalks,  will  be 
much  better  than  leaves. 


Birds  and  Cherries 

I  think  I  have  had  some  experience  with 
the  problem  of  birds  eating  cherries  and 
other  fruits  that  maybe  .T.  II.  D.,  page 
685,  has  not  thought  of.  With  us  the  cul¬ 
prit  is  the  robin  almost  entirely,  and  he  is 
plenty  enough  in  the  towns,  where  his 
favorite  angleworm  abounds,  to  make  it 
impossible  to  get  a  cherrp  crop,  no  matter 
how  many  trees  are  raised.  The  birds 
will  strip  a  whole  tree  in  half  a  day,  and 
scream  at  you  if  you  dare  to  interfere. 

The  plan  is  this:  Train  cherry  trees,  as 
far  as  possible,  distaff  shape,  so  that  mos¬ 
quito  netting  will  readily  cover  them. 
Theu  it  is  easy  to  handle  a  tree.  I  am 
aware  that  the  sour  cherry  trees  spread 
out  badly,  but  something  can  be  done  to 
curb  them  in.  The  idea  is  not  only  to 
cover  a  tree,  but  to  bring  the  netting  to¬ 
gether  around  the  trunk  ;  then,  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe,  all  that  needs  to 
be  done  is  to  shake  the  tree  and  the  cher¬ 
ries  will  run  out  into  a  dish  from  the 
spout-like  end  of  the  netting.  I  have  a 
tree  in  mind  that  I  have  handled  in  that 
way  more  than  once.  Cherries  kept  on 
the  tree  till  they  come  off  in  that  way  are 
far  more  delicious  than  when  they  are 
picked  half  ripe  to  keep  them  from  the 
robins.  They  do  not  rot  on  the  tree  as 
plums  do,  and  if  used  in  the  family  can 
be  left  on  the  tree  till  wanted.  If  they  do 
not  have  to  be  shipped  far  to  market  the 
same  plan  would  work,  and  it  may  be  they 
would  keep  all  right  for  shipment  also.  It 
is  useless  for  us  to  plant  cherry  trees  in 
towns,  but  in  the  country  the  robins  are 
not  usually  plenty  enough  to  make  much 
trouble.  J.  w.  a 

New  York. 
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Spraying  is  Important 

The  Kind  Y ou  Choose  is  More  So 


Look  up  the  Glidden  Insecticide  Dealer  and 
let  him  give  you  a  demonstration  of  Glidden 
Drj/  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Calcium.  Let  him 
show  you  what  a  finely  divided,  fluffy  powder 
it  is  and  how  the  good  suspension  qualities  will 
work  to  your  advantage.  You  will  quickly  see 
the  thorough  and  uniform  way  in  which  it 
covers  the  leaves  and  fruit. 


IDDEN  C< 


Such  a  demonstration  will  convince  you  of 
Glidden’s  ability  to  produce  a  spray  that  will 
give  you  the  maximum  results  at  a  minimum 
cost.  Besides  you  will  realize  that  back  of  the 
Glidden  name  there  is  an  organization  of  chem¬ 
ists,  spray  experts  and  production  men  ready 
to  give  practical  assistance  in  every  spraying 
problem.  And  furthermore  that  this  organiza¬ 
tion  is  provided  with  everything  required  in 
buildings,  equipment,and  materials. 

In  addition  to  Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Arsen¬ 
ate  of  Calcium,  the  line  includes  Glidden  Dry 
Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Glidden  Dry 
Powdered  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Glidden  Dry 
Powdered  Bordo-Arsenate  and  Glidden  Pure 
Paris  Green.  The  Glidden  Dealer  can  supply 
any  of  them  in  convenient  size  packages  from 
1  lb.  cartons  to  200  lb.  drums. 

There  is  a  Glidden  Insecticide  Dealer  in  your 
locality.  Let  us  send  you  his  name  together 
with  instructive  spray  literature.  Ten  to  one 
he  will  have  Glidden  Varnishes,  Paints,  Stains 
and  Enamels  too. 

The  Glidden  Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Glidden  Company,  Lim  i  ted.  Toronto.  Ont.,  Canada 

Branches:  Now York- 
Fra  lie  i  set* — 1  .o  nclou . 


Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of 
Calcium  contains  no  less  than  46%  of 
Arsenic  Oxide.  This  is  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  active  ingredient  than  is 
contained  in  any  other  calcium  arse¬ 
nate  on  the  market. 


For  Spraying  and 

ONE  POUND  NBT  W 


C h icago — K a  nsas  City — Sa u 
Stock*  in  principal  cities. 
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The  Package  Behind  the  Pack 

“CORONA  DRY”  is  full  strength  poison  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  form — dry  powder.  It  distributes  evenly  on  the  trees 
and  passes  through  any  type  of  nozzle  without  clogging. 

Since  1912,  leading  orchardists  have  endorsed  “CORONA 
DRY.”  It  is  used  by  the  carload  in  the  big  commercial  fruit 
sections  of  New  York  and  New  England.  All  Rural  New- 
Yorker  readers  should  understand  its  many  uses  and  advant¬ 
ages.  Send  a  postal  for  full  information  and  ask  for  the  con¬ 
venient  “Corona  Spray  Schedule”— free.  Write  today. 


CORONA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

DM V  MOwotRCO 

ARSENATE'/ LEAD 


POISON 


^  CORONA 
CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ml  LWAUKEE,WIS.'  "V 
Kept.  R. 


CORONA 

Calcium  Arsenate  Dry 

Kills  Potato  Bugs 

This  new  product  saves  over  one- 
fourth  the  usual  cost  of  potato 
bug  poison  and  gets  better  re¬ 
sults.  Our  circular  tells  how  and 
why.  Send  for  it  today  and  get 
posted. 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs .  H.  R.  Ely  $1.75 
Old  Time  Gardens 

By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 

Haunts  By  M.  O.  Wright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Duggar  1-60 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  COUNTY-50  ACRES-$2,800 

SHOO  cash  gives  possession  this  fruit,  poultry,  gen¬ 
eral  farm  in  fertile  Pickering  Valley.  5  acres  timber. 
Comfortable  buildings.  Limestone  soil.  Illustrated 
catalogue  200  snaps  in  three  counties  surrounding 
Philadelphia  thru  FRANK  T.  REESE,  B  East  Airy  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 


I  ironic.  Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  one 
AgoMlS •  Saturday.  Profits,  5C.50  each.  Square  Deal. 
Particulars  free.  RUSLER  COMPANY,  Johnstown,  Ohio 


H  a  make  a  dollar  an  noun,  sell  m  en  WETS 
RPftntS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MEG.  CO.,  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam.  N.Y. 


POTASH 


at  a  Reasonable 

Price  NOW ! 


You  Should  TOP  DRESS  and  SIDE  DRESS 

your  crops  with  Nitrogen  and  Potash,  if  you  want  to 
produce  earlier  crops,  bigger  crops  and  better  crops. 
We  offer  a  rich  concentrated  fertilizer  from  Chile,  con¬ 
taining  17%  Ammonia 


and  17  %  Potash. 

Cheapest 
Nit  rogen 

Cheapest 

Potash 


It  is  water  soluble  and  quickly  available.  Growing  crops 
absorb  it  quickly.  Best  used  as  a  top  or  side  dresser— 100 
lbs.  or  more  to  the  acre.  Can  be  mixed  with  complete 
fertilizers  or  fertilizer  materials.  It  makes  a  poor  fer¬ 
tilizer  good,  and  a  good  fertilizer  better. 

Extract  from  testimonial 


“I  see  in  Nitra  Po  a  fertilizer  that  no  man  growing 
crops  can  afford  to  be  without ,”  says  W.  O.  Snapp, 
Supt.  John  F .  Wilkins  Estate,  Rockville,  Md. 


F.  O.  B.  Cars,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Wilmington,  Norfolk,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Jacksonville,  New  Orleans.  Special  carload  and  less  carload  prices. 

For  further  information,  directions,  formulas  for  mixing,  etc.,  writ© 
nearest  office  to  you.  Address  Desk  N.  P.-29,  any  branch. 


Nitrate^^' Agencies 


•  85  Water  Sfc 
New  York 
City 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  Fertilizer,  Insecticides,  Chemicals,  Colors,  Feeds. 


Main 

Office 


Norfolk,  Va. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
San  Juan.  P.  R. 
Havana,  Cuba 


Things  to  Think  About 


A  Law  to  Certify  Farmers 

Will  you  read  the  clipping  inclosed? 
What  do  you  think  of  it?  I  would  like  to 
know  what  others  would  say.  I  took  it 
from  the  Toledo  News-Bee: 

“What  is  considered  a  ‘trick’  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  House  today  by 
Representative  Carson.  (Meigs  County). 
It  provides  that  a  commission  of  four 
farmers  in  the  House  draft  a  bill  to 
license’  all  agriculturists  through  State 
and  county  boards.  No  one  would  be 
permitted  to  farm  without  a  certificate. 
Backyard  gardeners  would  be  prohibited 
from  competing  with  .certified  farmers.” 

I  am  not  a  farmer,  nor  do  I  call  myself 
a  gardener,  but  I  raise  a  large  garden  each 
year  and  have  some  stuff  to  sell,  so  it 
would  hit  me.  I  think  it  a  rank  imposi¬ 
tion.  and  should  not  be  allowed  at  all. 

Maumee,  O.  a.  m.  K. 

This  is  probably  a  joke,  or  what  is 
called  a  “strike.”.  In  a  Legislature,  or 
even  in  Congress,  a  member  can  “intro¬ 
duce”  about  anything  he  can  put  into  the 
form  of  a  bill.  It  is  not  likely  that  any¬ 
thing  will  come  from  this. 


The  Cost  of  Production 

T  understand  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington  is  trying  to  get  some 
figures  relative  to  the  cost  of  production. 
Here  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime;  let's  put 
it  up  to  him.  Right  here  next  to  me  is  the 
new  Government  magazine  reservation  of 
400  acres,  called  Fig  Point  Reservation. 
These  magazines  are  built  apart  about 
100  yards  each  way.  They  are  cultivating 
between  these  magazines  now,  intending, 
they  say.  to  plant  vegetables,  etc.,  to  keep 
the  weeds  down.  If  this  isn’t  a  good 
chance  for  them  to  find  out  all  about  the 
cost  of  production,  then  I  don’t  know 
anything  about  it.  They  won’t  take  the 
1  farmers’  figures  about  the  35-cent  dollar, 
and  they  don’t  seem  to  have  enough 
gumption  to  find  out  for  themselves.  In¬ 
deed,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  they 
were  in  earnest  about  it.  anyway.  Let’s 
j  put  it  up  to  them  and  make  them  “come 
up  or  shut  up.”  The  ground  Avas.  last 
year,  one  of  the  most  highly  productive 
farms  in  Norfolk  section.  They  have  at 
the  head  of  the  agricultural  gang  one  of 
the  best  farmers  hereabouts,  they  are  con¬ 
venient  to  railroad  and  water  shipping 
facilities,  and  have  every  facility  for  keep¬ 
ing  accurate  figures.  E.  L.  weight. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Va. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  good  idea.  Let  the  gov¬ 
ernments — both  National  and  State — toil 
us  just  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  quart 
of  milk  or  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  potatoes T 
They  have  expert  bookkeepers,  because 
they  teach  bookkeeping  and  tell  us  all  to 
keep  accounts.  We  might  also  include 
the  business  men  who  run  farms  as  a  side 
line.  These  men  have  usually  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  city  business,  so  that,  of 
course,  they  are  fully  up  on  management 
and  the  financial  side  of  the  farm  busi¬ 
ness.  Let  them  all  show  up  their  figures 
of  cost  and  compare  what  the  crop  nets 
them  and  what  it  sells  for  at  retail ! 
And  last,  but  not  least,  let  everyone  who 
can  produce  the  figures  send  straight  »o 
Washington  the  proof  that  there  is  a  35- 
cent  dollar. 


“Cull  the  Bread  Lines” 

In  the  Chatham  (N.  Y.)  Courier  Albert 
S.  Callan  has  a  good  article  on  “Cull  the 
Bread  Lines,”  in  which  he  says : 

Nearly  all  of  the  New  York  papers  are 
complaining  of  the  growing  bread  lines 
and  unemployed  in  that  city.  At  the 
same  time,  we  note  that  at  the  convening 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Hudson  on  Mon¬ 
day  of  this  freek  48  jurors  were  excused, 
principally  because  of  the  lack  of  farm 
help  at  home,  and  that  the  absence  of  the 
jurors  at  a  protracted  session  of  court 
would  seriously  imperil  their  prospects 
for  the  coming  season. 

The  condition  is  unfortunate.  The  cities 
have  an  abundance  of  labor,  while  the 
rural  districts  are  suffering  from  a  paucity 
of  meu. 

To  relieve  the  situation  immediate  stops 
should  be  taken  along  practical  lines.  Of 
course,  no  one  can  suppose  that  all  of 
those  who  stand  in  the  bread  line  or 
those  who  go  about  the  city  looking  for 
work  would  make  good  farm  help.  They 
have  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  desire, 
but  certainly  among  them  there  must  be 
a  fairly  good  percentage  who  have  at  some 
time  or  other  worked  on  a  farm.  This 
element  should  not  be  handled  with  ample 
portions  of  soup  uor  lengthy  sermons  upon 
labor,  as  seems  to  be  a  growing  custom  iu 
the  metropolis.  They  should  be  made  to 
work  and  work  tit  a  calling  which  is  in 
the  greatest  need  of  their  assistance  at 
this  time. 

To  continue  to  feed  these  indolent  char¬ 
acters,  to  give  them  places  to  sleep  in  and 
to  otherwise  coddle  them,  will  only  in¬ 
crease  their  ilk. 

Mr.  Callan  must  remember,  however, 
that  many  of  those  bread  liners  would  be 


of  no  use  in  the  country,  and  it  would  not 
be  clean  or  safe  to  take  them  into  a  farm 
family.  Our  observation  here  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  these 
“lines”  would  be  of  no  service  in  the 
country.  They  are  results  of  social  or  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions  which  have  about 
ruined  them  for  useful  labor. 


Who  Will  Do  the  Work? 

I  am  sending  a  paragraph  from  editorial 
page  of  New  York  World.  It  looks  as  if 
the  city  press  was  sitting  up  and  taking 
notice  that  the  plain  people  were  coming 
into  their  own.  and  I  guess  that  means  us 
farmers.  This  struck  me  so  c/ood  I  thought 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  it. 

New  York.  chas.  d.  Rhodes. 

The  following  is  the  item  : 

“to  become  extinct. 

“The  rush  of  aliens  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  is  reported  to  have 
reached  a  total  as  high  as  1,000  a  day. 
Noting  that  90  per  cent  of  those  who 
pass  through  this  port  are  Italiaus,  Byron 
R.  Newton,  Collector  of  the  Port,  sees  a 
serious  effect  upon  the  labor  market : 

“  ‘One  of  the  greatest  ueeds  in  the  labor 
situation  today  is  for  plain  meu  with 
plain  habits  to  do  plain  work.  These  men 
have  been  doing  such  work  for  our  indus¬ 
trial  establishments,  and  after  they  go  I 
cannot  sec  who  is  going  to  do  it.  I  would 
rather  have  men  who  will  build  our  sub¬ 
ways  than  men  who  will  build  Soviets.’ 

“The  plain  worker  willing  to  do  plain 
work  for  modest  pay  will  soon  be  an  ex¬ 
tinct  species  iu  the  United  States. 

“Suspended  immigration  has  had  a 
dismaying  effect  upon  the  supply  of  do¬ 
mestic  servants  and  created  a  problem 
that  is  turning  the  head  of  many  a  house¬ 
wife  prematurely  gray. 

“Already  the  efficiency  sharps  are  as¬ 
suring  us  that  in  the  near  future  house¬ 
work  will  be  doue  only  in  eight-hour  shifts 
by  persons  expecting  the  pay  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  highly  trained  experts. 

“By  the  time  there  is  nobody  to  dig  the 
sewers  all  but  the  very  richest  Americans 
will  be  washing  their  own  dishes  and  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  beds.” 


Start  a  Small  Store 

The  milk  question  is  a  big  one — too  big 
to  be  settled  for  some  years  yet,  if  ever. 
If  you  don’t  believe  it,  read  the  first  col¬ 
umn  of  your  page  013  to  an  average 
farmer  and  make  him  understand  it.  I 
shall  not  live  long  enough.  But  in  the 
meantime,  when  the  saloons  shut  up.  let  a 
few  farmers  who  can  trust  each  other  sub¬ 
scribe  $200  and  rent  one  and  start  a  just, 
plain,  common  grocery  store  therein,  pay  a 
respectable  man  and  wife  $750  a  year*  to 
run  it.  They  will  be  astonished  at  the  re¬ 
sults.  I  paid  15  cents  per  pound.  $300  per 
ton,  for  split  peas  today,  because  1  was 
looking  for  some  cheap  food.  Let  the  food 
front  one  region  go  to  this  particular  store. 
If  they  choose  the  right  man  for  the  store 
they  cannot  help  but  come  out  handsome¬ 
ly*  After  that  is  a  demonstrated  success, 
$5,000  will  finance  the  building  and  fur¬ 
nishing  of  a  large  mechanics’  boarding 
house,  a  thing  all  cities  want.  The  store 
could  supply  the  boarding  house. 

New  York.  ir.  Stanford  martin. 


“A  New  England  Farmer  and  Tractors” 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  article 
which  appeared  under  this  heading  on 
page  414.  I  have  owned  and  operated  a 
tractor  for  the  past  three  years,  and  have 
observed  them  in  action  under  many  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions.  It  must  be  that  the 
neighbors  of  E.  M.  do  not  own  tractors,  or 
lie  could  readily  see  just  what  they  could 
or  could  not  do  on  his  “stony  and  hilly” 
farm.  The  man  who  buys  a  tractor  aiid 
at  the  same  time  is  selling  his  horses  is 
Pretty  sure  to  regret  having  sold  the 
horses.  I  cannot  think  of  a  condition 
where  a  farmer  could  get  along  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  farm  depending  altogether  on  a  aac- 
tor.  I  use  my  tractor  merely  for  extra 
work.  There  is  part  of  my  farm,  which  is 
one  that  is  as  well  adapted  to  a  tractor  as 
the  average  farm  in  Western  New  York, 
that  I  do  not  attempt  t<>  use  it  at  all.  for 
these  hills  are  like  E.  M.’s.  “they  are  a  bit 
stony  and  rather  hilly.” 

On  a  small  place  like  this,  which  I  as¬ 
sume  as  E.  M.  has  been  working  it  with 
one  team,  the  “overhead”  is  so  large  that 
it  is  quite  unsound  in  a  business  sense  to 
think  of  ever  getting  your  money  out  of 
a  tractor.  <  )n  the  average  tractor  the  de¬ 
preciation  alone  would  amount  to  $300  a 
year.  It  has  been  shown  in  surveys  that 
the  average  life  of  a  tractor  is  about  200 
work  days.  My  tractor  hits  helped  me 
out  many  times,  but  so  would  another 
three-horse  team,  which  I  could  have  pur¬ 
chased  at  just  one-half  of  what  the  tractor 
outfit  cost,  and  after  using  them  for  four 
or  five  years  I  could  have  sold  them  for 
nearly  what  I  paid  for  them,  but  not  so 
with  the  trateor.  After  that  use  it  would 
he  hard  to  sell  it  at  any  price.  The  trac¬ 
tor  does  not  eat  any  oats  or  hay  in  the 
Winter  when  you  are  not  using  it.  but  it 
certainly  makes  it  "hog”  of  itself  when  it 
comes  to  depreciation.  c.  s.  p. 

New  York. 
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Red  Pepper  to  Repel  Crows 

I  would  like  to  ask  through  The  R. 
X.-Y.  whether  anyone  has  ever  tried  using 
red  pepper  on  seed  corn  in  addition  to 
tar  fo  overcome  the  crow  nuisance.  Late 
years  tar  alone  does  not  seem  to  avail 
much.  H.  s.  D. 

Great  Barrington.  Mass. 

Has  anyone  used  red  pepper  with  the 
tar?  We  have  found  tar  alone  a  good 
remedy,  though  for  two  seasons  the  crows 
did  not  seem  to  mind  it.  Last  year  we 
called  for  reports  from  farmers  on  crow- 
killers  or  repellers.  The  great  majority 
said  they  used  tar  alone.  A  number  used 
Pyrox  or  Paris  green. 


Cure  for  Skin  Disease 

l  note  on  page  667  an  article  regarding 
a  skin  disease  variously  named  “itch,’ 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  afflicted 
several  persons  in  this  neighborhood  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  of  1917  and  which  was 
cured  by  the  use  of  sheep  dip.  applied  full 
strength  to  the  sores  and  one  to  50  of 
soft  water  as  a  bath  and  wash  for  the 
clothing.  It  required  less  than^  one  pint 
to  cure  about  a,  dozen  cases.  This  treat¬ 
ment  is  torture  for  a  few  minutes  after 
applying,  but  “surely  is  the  stuff,  as  one 
of  those  using  it  remarked  after  his  cure. 

Richfield  Springs,  N.  1’.  H.  u.  H. 


More  About  Those  Unwelcome  Guests 

On  page  6S2  I  read  A.  S.’s  complaint  of 
“Unwelcome  Guests.”  I  do  not  wish  to 
contradict,  but  I  have  soaked  a.  bcd.bug  in 
plain  gasoline,  afterwards  placing  it  in  a 
paper  cup  to  dry.  and  in  two  hours  it  was 
entirely  recovered,  and  as  lively  as  ever. 
If  A.  S.  will  mix  one  quart  of  turpentine 
to  each  gallon  of  gasoline  they  will  stay 
dead.  I  venture  to  write  you  this  as  we 
were  almost  discouraged,  trying  to  get 
rid  of  bugs  in  the  flat  we  now  live  in 
with  the  use  of  gasoline  alone.  After 
adding  the  turpentine,  about  six  treat¬ 
ments.  and  I  have  had  no  bedbugs  since. 
The  turpentine  will  not  stain,  and  does 
not  do  any  more  damage  than  lain  gas¬ 
line  to  anything  except  the  ins  ts.  A.  S. 
has  my  sympathy,  and  I  do  b  <pe  she  will 
get  rid  of  them.  as.  A.  s.  M. 

New  York. 


Limestone  or  Burnt  Lime 

Regarding  “Limestone  or  Burnt  Lime,” 
page  646.  I  think  the  limestone  is  slower 
to  act  than  the  burnt  lime.  If  the  farmer 
will  watch  his  soil  where  hy  put  the  for¬ 
mer  I  think  he  will  see  results  after  a 
time.  Last  Fall  I  seeded  sand  vetch  in  a 
young  apple  orchard  and  have  the  best 
stand  on  a  light  sandy  ridge,  where  a 
former  owner  put  refuse  lime  from  a  local 
tannery  20  years  ago.  I  hardly  think  the 
limestone  washed  away.  joiix  stout. 

Michigan. 


Comments  and  Congratulations 

I  ha\  e  just  been  reading  your  editorial, 
page  656.  an  answer  to  James  A.  Gard¬ 
ner  about  the  daylight  saving.  Although 
I  am  verv  tired,  vour  answer  pleases  me 
so  well  that  I  feel  like  saying,  “Bully,  go 
for  him,  sic  him,”  etc.  If  there  ever 
was  a  fool  law,  this  is  one.  Just  state 
my  case.  I  must  be  in  town  with  our 
truck  at  the  stores  at  6  :30,  so  this  makes 
me  get  up  one  hour  earlier  than  old  time. 
But  the  men  at  home  can’t  do  a  thing 
so  early  in  the  morning,  as  it  is  mostly 
too  wet  with  dew,  and  in  the  evenings 
the  best  time  to  work  we  quit,  i.  e..  the 
help  does,  but  I  continue,  adding  one  hour 
to  my  already  too  long  day.  Besides,  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  noon  hour  we  are  expected  to  be 
out  in  the  field  instead  of  the  shade  rest¬ 
ing.  Another  thing  in  “our  paper.”  The 
R.  X.-Y..  I  read  with  much  pleasure,  the 
article  by  C.  M.  Moore  of  Maine  about 
land  for  returning  soldiers.  How  thank¬ 
ful  we  ought  to  be  to  have  such  a  paper 
as  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  speak  up  for  us.  the 
ordinary  plain  folks.  Good  luck  and 
more  power  to  you.  c.  P. 

Jefferson  City.  Mo. 


An  Appreciation 

I  had  a  valuable  Holsteiu  cow  with  a 
“spider”  in  the  end  of  her  teat.  T  had 
exhausted  all  the  remedies  I  knew  of.  I 
even  bought  a  milking  tube  and  put  iodine 
in  the  end  of  the  teat,  but  it  grew  worse. 
By  chance  I  saw  a  prescription  in  The 
R.  X.-Y".  that  one  of  your  subscribers  had 
used;  that  was  putting  a  clove  in  the  end 
of  the  teat.  I  tried  it  for  three  days,  and 
the  cow  has  never  bothered  since,  so  I 
sent  my  dollar  in  the  next  mail  for  a  re¬ 
newal.  for  the  prescription  was  worth  ten 
times  that  amount,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  paper.  E.  G.  p. 

Rome.  X.  Y. 


Sheep  and  Acorns 

Mr.  Farver.  page  446.  need  have  no 
fear  in  allowing  his  sheep  access  to  acorns. 
I,  like  Mrs.  Plummer,  have  always  found 
my  sheep  to  thrive  well  on  acorns,  and 
they  make  for  the  woods  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  and  sound  like  pigs  crack¬ 
ing  acorns.  A.  s.  w. 

Winchester.  Va. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  put  up  with  loss  of  power  and 
waste  of  oil  and  gas.  Don’t  let  badly  fitting  piston 
rings  steal  your  motor’s  power  and  your  gasoline. 
Install  a  full  set  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


IHOO¥ 


PISTON  RINGS 

Increase  Power — Decrease  Carbon 

Save  Gas 

By  creating  uniform  pressure  on  the  cylinder  walls,  McQuay- 
Norris  \tw<-\Soop  Piston  Rings  stop  piston  ring  leakage,  in¬ 
crease  power,  decrease  carbon  and  save  fuel  and  oil. 

Wherever  you  are  you  can  get  them  to  fit  any  car,  truck  and 
tractor.  Jobbers  and  supply  bouses  in  over  300  distributing 
points  carry  complete  stocks  of  standard  sizes  and  over-sizes, 
backed  by  a  factory  stock  of  3,000  unusual  sizes.  You  don’t 
have  to  wait— the  rings  are  awaiting  your  order. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

“To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power” — a  simple,  clear  explana¬ 
tion  of  piston  rings,  their  construction  and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay- Norris  Manufacturing  Company 

2878  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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Apollo 

Weather  proof—  ■■  L  Roofing  Products 


Roofing 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal 
roofing — adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties. 

Apollo -Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  are  carefully  manufac-  ... ..... . 

taxed  and  highest  in  quality.  Unequaled  for  Roofing.  Siding,  t  ul-  ^  '--VU.-' 

verts.  Silos,  and  general  sheet  metal  work.  Sold  by  leaduizdealers.  -  v 

Eor  fine  residences  and  public  bui Idincs  Keystone  Copper  Steel  yJMWSijSa&jfo  y.  .  gfs 
Hoofing  Tin  Plates  are  unexcelled.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  '.-V&lO  *»;. 

below  regular  brands.  Send  for  onr  “Better  Buildings  booklet.  '• 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  -  <v- 


hoNOR-Bilt 

HAY  UNLOADING  .TOOLS 

Save  cost  of  many  men  at 
harvest  time.  Save  hay  and 
grain,  too,  and  soon  pay  for 
themselves  with  this  saving. 

Sturdy  construction  and  pat¬ 
ented  Myers  features  make  hay, 
grain  and  fodder  unloading  eas¬ 
ier  and  more  profitable  Acknowledged 
for  thirty  years  as  the  best  and  most 
practical.  Every  Hay  Unloader.  Fork  or 
Accessory  protected  with  the  same  name 
of  quality  which  marks  the  great  Myers 
line  of  Pumps  and  Door  Hangers  Dealers 
everywhere.  Be  Sure  It  s 
A  Myers.  See  your  dealer 
or  write  us. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO. 

320Fourtb  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Grow  Wheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Often  Pays  for  the  Land 


f 


A 


.LXixrii 


i»  \\  fin  I  r.  -ItU ,  -j 

•  ^  ^  ^ 


Western  Canada  offers  the  greatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 

Large  profits  are  assured.  Y  ou  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terms. 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre 


land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  averaged  from  20  to  45 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  in  Western 
Canada  a  single  crop  has  paid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.  The  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want 
|  the  farmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encouragement  and  help  to 

Grain  Growing  and  Stock  Raising. 

ThoughWestem  Canadaoffers  land  atsuch  lowfigures,  the  high 
|  prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 
there  are  good  shipping  facilities;  best  of  markets;  free  schools; 
churches;  splendid  climate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements). 

For  particulars  as  to  location  of  lands  for  sale,  maps,  illustrated  literature, 
reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


INSURE 

your  buildings  at  lower  cost  by 
protecting  them  with  Security 
Lightning  Rods- Insurance  rates 
on  property  so  protected  are 
lower,  chances  of  fire  loss  are 
greatly  reduced. 

Security  Lightning  Rods 
Give  Guaranteed  Protection 

They  don 't  merely  carry  off  light¬ 
ning — but  prevent  it  from  striking 
your  buildings  at  all.  Proved 
efficient  by  more  than  25  years 
of  manufacture  and  use. 

Our  Patented  Security  Wafer 
Ground  Connection  insures 
permanently  moist  grounding 
under  all  conditions. 

Write  for  free  book— Stop  Lightning  Losses 

Security  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

504  Pine  St.  Burlington,  Wis. 
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Why  Should  You  Use 
Arsenate  of  Lead  when 

DOW 


(Powdered) 


MAGNESIUM 

ARSENATE 

The  Modern  Agricultural  Poison 

Spreads  more  evenly,  sticks  better, 
costs  less,  and  is  as  safe  or  safer  to 
use  on  tender  foliage? 

Use  it  this  year  in  at  least  an  ex¬ 
perimental  way  and  we  are  confident 
that  you  will  use  no  other  arsenical 
poison  in  future.  Others  are  buy¬ 
ing  tons  of  it. 

For  prices  and  particulars  address 

THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

MIDLAND,  MICHIGAN 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practiced  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


It  Plants- 
Sows  Fertilizer 
Covers  theRows 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .  .  .  .  .  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  original 
Eclipse  planter 
has  never  been 
equalled  for  the 
thoroughness 
and  accuracy  of 
Its  work.  Only 
planter  with  con¬ 
caves  on  each  side 
of  plow.  Drops  ferti¬ 
lizer  wet  or  dry  each  side 
of  seed  and  covers  with  moist  earth.  Plants 
perfectly,  corn,  beans,  peas,  or  puts  seed 
in  hills  or  drills. 


Tne 


Embraces  Plows,  all  kinds;  Harrows,  Spring,  Spike, 
Tooth  or  Disc:  Field  Markers  or  Ridgers;  Land 
Rollers;  Corn  Planters,  Single  or  Double  Rows; 
Fertilizer  Sowers;  Corn  Sheliers  or  Huskers;  Root 
or  Vegetable  Cutters;  Fodder  or  Ensilage  Cutters 
for  Hand  or  Power;  Bob  Sleds;  Chicopee  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders;  National  Hay  Rakes,  etc.  Catalogs  mailed 
you  for  the  asking. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 

Box  75  Chicopee  Fall*.  Mass. 


Horse  Vermin 

All  kinds  of  vermin — lice,  mange,  dandruff,  scurf 
— thrive  In  long  hair  of  horses  matted  with  win¬ 
ter's  filth.  Clip  your  horses  and  avoid  such 
troubles.  Horses  will  be  healthier  and  do  better 
work  if  clipped  in  the  spring  with  a  Stewart  No. 
1  Ball  Bearing  Machine.  Only  $9.75.  Send  $2.00 
— pay  balance  on  arrival.  Write  fir  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  A  141.  12th  St.  and  Central  Avc.t  Chicago,  III. 


Caldwell  Sash  Balances 

if  you  are  going  to 

BUILD  or  REMODEL 

those  old  windows 

DO - IT - NOW 

Caldwell  Sash  Balances 
counterbalance  sashes  at  any 
given  point.  They  outwear 
ordinary  weights  and  cords. 
Cheapest  method  for  mod¬ 
ernizing  old  windows,  as 
alterations  in  sashes  and 
frames  are  not  necessary. 

For  sale  by  all  Hardware 
Dealers,  or 

CALDWELL  MFG.  CO.,  F.  5  Jones  St.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


All  Sorts 


Pulling  Out  T rees 

On  page  653  is  a  description  and  an 
illustration  of  a  method  of  pulling  trees 
by  means  of  a  team  and  pulleys.  The 
scheme  has  some  merit,  but  its  advantages 
are  greatly  exaggerated.  In  using  single 
pulleys,  as  in  most  blocks,  and  with  par¬ 
allel  ropes,  the  weight  is  equivalent  to  the 
power,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  pul¬ 
leys.  So  that  if  a  team  exerted  a  force 
of  1.000  lbs.  and  there  are  six  pulleys  in 
the  two  blocks,  and  the  ropes  are  properly 
attached,  a  force  equivalent  to  6.000  lbs. 
will  be  exerted  against  the  tree.  If  this  is 
sufficient  to  uproot  the  tree,  the  scheme 
will  he  successful.  If  not,  it  will  fail. 
Rut  if  the  ropes  are  attached  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  there  is  no  gain  whatever 
in  the  power.  The  team  is  pulling  direct¬ 
ly  against  tree  and  the  pulleys  in  this  case 
are  useless.  c.  o. 


Sulphur  for  Bedbugs 

I  saw  a  request  recently  for  something 
to  eradicate  bedbugs.  If  A.  S.  will  do  as 
we  did  when  we  came  to  this  house  14 
years  ago  I  think  she  will  have  success. 
We  were  advised  to  burn  lump  sulphur  by 
an  old  chemist  friend  before  we  moved  in. 
The  place  was  alive  with  the  insects,  and 
I  never  saw  so  many  spiders  in  my  pre¬ 
vious  existence  of  46  years.  I  had  lived 
in  one  house  in  Brooklyn  for  40  years,  and 
■  never  saw  a  bug  in  it,  so  it  was  with  dis¬ 
may  I  looked  at  every  crack  and  crevice 
full  of  them.  We  brought  10  lbs.  of  sul¬ 
phur  with  us.  I  secured  an  old  enst- 
away  iron  pan  and  bought  a  basin  which 
I  half  tilled  with  water,  then  broke  the 
lumps  quite  small  and  put  as  much  as  I 
could  hold  in  both  hands  in  the  pan. 
(’losing  all  doors  and  windows  tight  as 
possible  I  set  the  basin  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  and  put  the  pan  in  the  basin,  and 
set  tire  to  the  sulphur,  and 'got  out  quick 
as  I  could.  As  our  household  goods  did 
not  arrive  until  dark  we  had  four  hours 
to  let  it  fumigate ;  then,  raising  the  win¬ 
dow  sashes  from  outdoors,  let  the  smoke 
out  and  in  a  short  while  we  could  enter. 
How  sweet  it  made  the  old  musty  place 
smell !  This  was  on  the  lower  floor.  I  then 
went  upstairs  and  did  the  same  there, 
leaving  it  closed  all  night  and  not  opening 
until  morning,  as  the  three  rooms  opened 
into  one  another  and  the  pest  was  worse 
there.  I  can  truly  say  I  have  never  seen 
one  since.  I  have  burned  a  sulphur  can¬ 
dle  in  each  room  since  every  Fall  just  for 
health’s  sake,  and  in  the  Spring  and  Fall 
we  fumigate  our  chicken  coops  in  the  same 
manner,  and  it  kills  every  insect  pest.  Be¬ 
fore  using,  remove  all  gilt  and  silver  ar¬ 
ticles,  as  the  sulphur  will  tarnish  such 
things.  MRS.  J.  A.  DALEY. 

New  Jersey. 

Cooking  Turtles,  Eels,  and  Fish 

Part  I. 

Near  my  chum’s  house  is  a  pond  so 
full  of  snapping  turtles  that  she  cannot 
raise  ducks,  for  the  bills  are  bitten  off 
by  the  turtles,  and  I  know  of  another 
pond  that  has  any  quantity  of  eels,  hut 
no  one  seems  to  know  how  to  cook  either 
eels  or  turtles,  as  the  cook  hooks  only 
give  recipes  used  by  the  French  chefs. 
A  country  woman’s  pantry  usually  con¬ 
tains  by  way  of  seasoning  salt,  black 
pepper,  celery  salt,  onions  and  canned 
tomatoes,  so  you  see.  the  recipes  must  he 
simple  to  be  of  any  use.  If  you  could 
print  directions  telling  us  liow  to  kill, 
prepare  and  cook  eels  and  turtles  it  would 
help  those  families  that  live  near  such 
ponds  in  the  hills.  We  have  received  so 
much  help  from  your  paper  about  our 
canning,  and  I  know  you  would  like  to 
help  us  more.  Is  there  any  way  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  small  turtles  until  they  grow  to 
eating  size?  Can  the  eels  be  canned? 
Are  the  land  turtles  good  to  eat?  Are 
the  fresh  water  mussels  that  we  find  in 
our  ponds  around  here  good  to  eat,  and 
can  they  be  canned?  Can  the  turtle  6oup 
ffie  canned  at  home?  We  think  we  might 
be  helping  a  little  toward  saving  beef  for 
the  “boys  over  there”  if  we  knew  how  to 
use  many  of  the  things  that  go  to  waste. 
If  the  public  only  knew  how  delicious 
woodchuck  is  there  wouldn't  be  one  left 
In  the  country.  MBS.  J.  F.  P. 

It  is  rather  surprising  at.  times  to  see 
how  little  the  ordinary  country  person 
knows  of  the  proper  methods  of  preparing 
for  the  table  many  of  the  common  foods 
about  him.  Few  of  the  farmers  around 
here  have  eaten  woodchuck.  The  general 
remark  seems  to  be  :  “I  heard  they  were 
good,  but  did  not  know  just  how  to  cook 
them.”  The  same  is  true  of  turtles,  eels, 
muskrats  (they  had  to  be  called  marsh 
rabbits  before  they  could  go  to  market), 
raccoons  and  many  other  creatures  which 
furnish  very  good  meat.  Now  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  war  prices  has  made  people  look 
around  for  things  to  take  the  place  of 
beef,  and  they  find  themselves  afraid  to 
try  these  things,  because  they  have  never 
learned  to  handle  them.  The  suggestions 
given  below  have  mostly  been  tried  out 
over  the  campfire,  hut  are  just  as  good 
when  the  heat  is  supplied  by  the  kitchen 
stove : 

TtTim.ES. — Most  of  the  turtles  found  in 
the  ponds  of  Eastern  North  America  are 
edible.  A  few  have  a  very  had  smell, 
which  will  keep  people  from  trying  to  eat 


them.  The  true  land  turtles,  the  wood 
tortoise  and  the  box  turtle  are  protected 
ay  law  in  New  York.  Some  of  the  others 
are  ordinarily  too  small  to  be  of  much 
use  as  food.  Two,  however,  the  leather- 
back  and  the  snapping  turtle  or  “moss- 
back,”  are  of  good  size  and  furnish  a 
large  amount  of  good  food.  I  have  never 
eaten  a  leatherback,  simply  because  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get' a  large  one. 
hut  in  Japan  there  is  a  large  industry 
of  growing  them  for  the  market.  The  old 
cook  books,  in  telling  how  to  cook  a  hare, 
said  “first  catch  your  hare.”  With  the 
snapping  turtle  the  catching  is  not.  much 
less  hard  than  the  killing.  The  best  way 
I  have  found  is  to  hold  the  turtle  up  by 
the  tail ;  the  head  will  then  reach  for 
Pretty  nearly  everything  near.  Now 
strike  hard  right  on  top  of  the  head  with 
something  heavy,  a  piece  of  iron  rod  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  a  foot  long  is  best. 
This  will  kill  the  head  and  neck,  but  will 
not.  stop  the  feet  from  pushing  your  knife 
out  of  the  way  in  the  later  operations. 
Around  here  the  usual  way  then  is  to 
go  right  ahead  and  cut.  up  the  turtle. 
Farther  south  they  usually  scald  him 
next.  This  takes  off  all  tile  true  shell 
and  outer  skin  and  mostly  stops  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  feet.  The  next  thing  is  to 
get  the  two  parts  of  the  shell  separated. 
In  the  snapping  turtle  there  is  a  place 
near  the  upper  shell  wh^re  the  bridge 
can  be  cut  through  with  a  knife,  hut  in 
most  others  a  saw  must  he  used.  When 
the  plastron  or  lower  shell  has  been  cut 
oil  and  the  “insides”  removed,  most  of 
the  meat  will  he  found  in  six  chunks — 
four  legs,  the  neck  and  the  tail.  Cut  off 
the  small  masses  of  yellow  fat,  parboil 
and  fry  or  fricassee.  In  the  South  the 
parts  of  the  shell  are  then  chopped  up 
and  boiled  down  for  soup.  The  strong 
taste  seems  to  lie  in  the  masses  of  yellow 
fat,  and  as  not  all  of  them  can  be  re¬ 
moved  it.  is  necessary  to  parboil.  This 
should  be  carried  on  until  the  meat  is 
about  cooked.  The  frying  or  fricasseeing 
is  little  more  than  warming  up  the  al¬ 
ready  cooked  meat.  This  meat  or  the 
soup  can  he  canned,  hut  great  pains  must 
he  taken  to  s'"-  that  everything  is  just 
right,  or  it  ill  .  coil. 

l  ittle  ’n  1  dene  in  the  way  of  feed¬ 
ing  or.  gr.  in,,  turtles  without  a  rather 
extensive  p  mt.  The  young  of  various 
ages  must  i>  •  kv  t  separate  and  away 
from  the  old  ~ies  About  13  years  ago 
a  Japanese  scientist:  published  an  account 
of  a  large  turtle  farm  near  Tokyo,  where 
in  1004  were  pioduced  something  over 
eight  tons  of  three  to  five-year-old  tur¬ 
tles,  worth  about  40  cents  per  pound. 
This  establishment  is  in  three  parts  and 
covers  about  35  acres  of  ponds.  Elabo¬ 
rate  provisions  are  made  for  caring  for 
the  young  and  for  feeding  all  the  turtles. 
Chopped  fish  and  shellfish,  fish  scrap,  etc., 
are  the  foods  used,  it  being  necessary  to 
have  them  fresh  and  in  good  condition. 
It  was  found  a  good  thing  to  raise  carp 
in  the  same  ponds  with  the  turtles,  so 
that  the  water  would  always  be  muddy 
and  the  turtles  would  keep  looking  for 
food.  They  are  so  shy  that  they  keep 
hidden  much  of  the  time  through  the  day 
if  the  water  is  clear. 

Eels. — In  preparing  eels  for  cooking 
they  should  be  skinned,  an  operation  full 
of  terrors  for  the  beginner,  but  very  sim¬ 
ple  when  understood.  Simply  cut 
through  the  skin  just  back  of  the  head, 
then  down  the  back  a  few  inches.  If 
fingers  and  finger  nails  are  strong  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  skin  can  be  held  well  enough 
to  pull  it  all  off,  but  it  is  better  to  catch 
the  corner  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  when  a 
good  pull  will  strip  off  the  whole  skin 
quickly.  The  rest  of  the  cleaning  is  the 
same  as  for  any  other  fish.  If  the  eels 
are  to  be  smoked  the  skin  is  usually  left 
on.  The  following  methods  of  cooking 
fish  are  copied  from  an  article  contributed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  the  August 
number  of  “Forest  and  Stream.”  The 
only  seasoning  not  usual  in  a  farm 
woman’s  cupboard  is  the  bay  leaf,  and 
many  persons,  myself  included,  much  pre¬ 
fer  that  it  be  left  out  of  the  food. 

Boiled  Fish. — In  a  kettle  large  enough 
to  float  the  fish,  pour  boiling  water,  and 
salt  it  well,  allowing  one  tablespoonful  to 
every  quart  of  water.  Slice  an  onion,  or 
a  lemon,  or  crumble  a  hay  leaf  into  the 
water,  tie  the  fish  in  a  cloth,  and  boil 
until  done.  Then  unwrap  carefully,  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  skin  if  you  choose,  and  serve 
with  hot  or  cold  “Tartar”  sauce,  egg 
sauce,  or  melted  butter.  The  English  boil 
fish  in  water  which  contains  also  onion, 
carrot,  turnip,  parsley,  bay  leaf,  and 
other  herbs.  This  is  impractical  in  camp, 
but  a  very  good  substitute  is  found  by 
frying  fish  in  savory  fat.  Chop  fine  one 
onion,  one  carrot,  a  small  turnip,  some 
parsley  and  a  bay  loaf.  Place  in  a  frying 
kettle  with  a  pound  of  leaf  lard  or  bacon 
fat;  let  the  mixture  heat  through  very 
slowly  and  let  fry  gently  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  until  the  vegetables  have  become 
dry,  brown  and  mealy.  They  must  not 
burn  or  the  fat  is  worthless.  Strain 
through  a  cloth  and  put  away  in  a  cool 
place  until  needed.  Then  use  this  fat  for 
frying  small  fish  which  have  been  cleaned, 
wiped  dry,  and  rolled  in  salted  corn- 
meal.  It  will  add  a  most  appetizing 
flavor  to  a  lowly  chub  and  can  easily  he 
carried  on  a  camping  trip  if  packed  in 
friction  top  tins.  All  kinds  of  fish  are 
extremely  palatable  when  stewed. 

ALFRED  O.  WEED. 
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Smothering  Crops  of  Oats  and  Buckwheat 

A  number  of  readers  have  written  about 
land  thoroughly  covered  with  witch  grass 
or  weeds.  They  want  some  crop  that  will 
smother  out  this  pest.  It  is  not  possible 
to  kill  out  such  a  growth  entirely  in  this 
way,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  the 
ground  covered  with  a  thick  growing  crop 
if  it  cannot  be  fully  cultivated.  A  heavy 
seeding  of  oats  and  peas  up  to  t he  latitude 
of  New  York  City  will  keep  the  weeds 
down.  This  crop  can  be  cut  for  green 
fodder  or  hay,  and  then  the  land  can  be 
promptly  plowed  or  chopped  up  with  a 
disk  or  cutaway.  Then  it  should  be  seed¬ 
ed  thickly  with  buckwheat.  We  have 
found  .this  crop  one  of  the  best  for  smoth¬ 
ering  out  weeds  and  grass  that  we  have 
ever  tried,  yet  strange  to  say,  clover  will 
often  make  a  fine  stand  when  seeded  with 
buckwheat. 

Our  own  plan  is  to  seed  thickly  to 
buckwheat  after  cutting  the  oats  and  peas, 
and  also  throw  in  about  half  a  bushel  of 
rye  to  the  acre,  with  three  or  four  pounds 
of  Ahsike  clover  seed.  The  buckwheat 
makes  a  quick  rank  growth,  and  holds 
everything  back.  When  the  buckwheat  is 
cut.  either  for  grain  or  for  mulching  the 
ground,  the  rye  slowly  makes  its  way 
through  and  holds  the  laud  during  the 
Winter,  and  the  Alsike  clover,  as  a  rule, 
makes  a  fair  stand  and  a  quick  growth  in 
the  Spring.  As  a  preparation  for  po¬ 
tatoes  or  corn  this  plan  has  worked  well 
with  us,  and  while  the  witch  grass  is  not 
entirely  killed  out  it  is  so  reduced  that  a 
thorough  cultivation  the  next  year  will 
clean  it  up. 


The  Cider  and  Vinegar  Question 

On  page  522  is  an  article  on  the  future 
of  apple  cider  under  the  prohibition  law. 
I  have  operated  a  small  custom  cider  mill 
for  the  past  35  years.  The  cider  is  gen¬ 
erally  taken  away  the  day  it  is  made.  I 
have  usually  made  my  own  apples  into 
cider,  and  in  a  year  or  two  sold  it  to 
neighbors  as  vinegar  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses.  But.  as  the  Hope  Farm  man  says, 
between  sweet  cider  and  vinegar  the  devil 
holds  forth.  I  have  never  had  any  of  this 
kind  for  sale,  although  I  have  plenty  of 
calls  for  it.  I  certainly  would  like  to  see 
a  system  worked  out  that  would  keep 
sweet  cider  sweet  without  changing  its 
flavor.  I  have  never  seen  it  yet.  Of 
course  people  would  like  a  market  for 
their  cull  or  waste  apples.  There  is  very 
little  feeding  value  in  apple  pomace.  I 
have  fed  it  to  my  cattle,  but  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  of  much  value.  There  may  be 
some  process  with  the  aid  of  a  generator 
to  make  vinegar  in  24  hours  from  sweet 
cider.  I  have  never  seen  one.  It  may 
pass  the  State  and  Federal  test,  but  I 
doubt  if  first-class  vinegar  can  be  made 
from  sweet  cider  in  the  time  stated. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
complaint  from  people  who  buy  vinegar 
from  the  corner  grocery  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses.  We  live  in  a  dry  town :  it  has 
been  dry  for  over  40  years,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  sell  or  keep  hard  cider  for  a 
beverage.  The  Hope  Farm  man  says  that 
a  cider  drunk  is  one  of  the  worst  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  booze  work.  That  is  right.  I 
know  of  another,  and  that  is  Jamaica 
ginger,  which  the  corner  grocery  and  mer¬ 
chants  are  selling  in  quantities.  50  to  00 
per  cent  alcohol.  Go  around  in  the 
church  sheds  and  you  can  pick  up  plenty 
of  empty  bottles.  No  one  tries  to  stop 
them.  They  claim  they  have  a  right  to 
sell  it.  Only  last  week  a  man  was  ar¬ 
rested  for  stealing  a  horse;  drunk  on  Ja¬ 
maica  ginger ;  in  jail  now.  A  few  days 
ago.  in  an  adjoining  dry  town,  a  man 
dropped  dead  in  front  of  a  hotel :  alco¬ 
holism.  A  number  of  bottles  of  Jamaica 
ginger  were  found  in  his  pockets,  and  a 
quantity  in  his  room.  Why  are  the  people 
allowed  to  sell  that  kind  of  stuff?  Either 
the  law  is  wrong  or  it  is  not  enforced. 

Franklin  Co..  X.  Y.  F.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  know  of  cases  where 
men  have  been  able  to  get  drunk  on  patent 
medicines.  We  understand  that  part  of 
the  money  now  being  spent  to  fight  the 
enactment  of  a  strong  law  for  enforcing 
the  prohibition  amendment  is  furnished 

by  the  patent  medicine  people. 

c 

Moles 

With  my  index  finger  I  make  a  small 
opening  in  the  runs ;  I  pour  in  each  hole 
about  a  tablespoonful  of  gasoline.  As 
the  moles  are  quick  to  throw  back  dirt 
and  there  may  be  many  in  the  run.  a  sec¬ 
ond  trial  may  be  necessary.  I  have  never 
failed  to  get  the  desired  results.  K.  A.  T. 


“YESSIR.”  said  the  marketman  briskly, 
“that’s  five  pounds  of  sirloin,  two  pounds 
of  bacon,  ten  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  cel¬ 
ery,  tomatoes  and  peaches — is  that  all?” 
Smith  (thinking  of  his  flaccid  pay  envel¬ 
ope)  :  ‘‘No — er — not  quite  all — I’m  re¬ 
serving  a  little  for  tobacco.” — Melbourne 
Australasian. 


BECAUSE  they  make  more  of  your  car 
to  you  and  your  work,  in  comfort,  econ¬ 
omy,  and  power  to  do. 

“Three-Seventy-Fives'’ — their  name  comes 
from  their  size,  31x3%  inches— are  built  to 
meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  Ford  cars. 

Made  bigger  than  ordinary  size  tires — more 
fabric  and  rubber  in  them,  bulkier  through 
and  through,  with  wider  tread — they  lift  a 
Ford  car  to  a  new  field  of  efficiency.  They 
lessen  stress  and  strain  on  your  car. 

Though  they  are  an  inch  larger  in 
circumference,  and  a  full  3%  inches 
in  cross  section,  they  fit  30-inch 
Ford  car  rims.  They  come  only  with 
the  five  safety  bar  tread. 

Their  slightly  higher  cost  is  quickly  wiped 
out  in  greater  comfort,  and  in  their  longer 
life.  Go  to  a  Goodrich  dealer  and  ask  him 
for  “Three-Seventy-Fives”  and  you  will  get 
an  easier  riding,  finer  looking  car,  able  to 
do  more  and  harder  work  for  you. 

For  a  higher  power  car,  Goodrich  Silvertown 
Cord  Tires  give  more  power  to  you.  For 
a  truck,  a  growing  factor  on  the  farm,  use 
Goodrich  Truck  Tires. 

Remember  always,  that  a  farm  on  a  Good¬ 
rich  basis  is  saving  money  in  its  tires. 

Buy  Goodrich  Tires  from  a  Dealer 


TRADE  MARK 


The  City  of 

GOODRICH 

_  Akron.  Ohio  . 


Don’t  depend  on  coal 
these  days.  Install  a 

U?  Hertiler  &  Zook  C  A  VA/ 
m  Portable  Wood  j/4Tf 


First 


BROWNS 

BARGAIN 
FENCE 
BOOK  i 


Before  You  Buy, 


l5)  see  for  yourself  the  money 
I  save  you  pn  any  fencing  you  need.  WRITE 
today  for  my  big  new  FREE  Bargain  Fence  Book. 
Shows  150  styles.  Low  Factory  Price* — Freight  Prepaid. 
Also  Gates,  Lawn  Fence,  Barb  Wire  at  bargain 
prices.  Sample  to  test  and  book  free,  postpaid. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.359  Cleveland,  Ohio 


and  be  aure  of  your  fuel 
supply.  Easy  to  operate. 
Our  No.  1  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  saw  made  t<»  which  a  ripping 
ttable  can  be  attached.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  1  year.  Money  refunded 
)No.  5  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


A  FARM  FENCE  FAMINE! 

If  you  will  need  fence  next  spring  and  know 
where  you  can  buy,  DO  IT  NOW,  even  if  you  have  to 
borrow  the  money.  Don’t  wait  for  Use  price 
to  come  down  nor  buy  more  than  you  will  really 
need,  for  many  will  have  to  go  witheut.  Reason 
for  this  prediction  explained  in  our  “Pence  Famine 
Bulletin.”  Free  for  the  asking.  Not  at  all;  you’re  welcome. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  23  Maumee  St.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Anthony  Fence 


THE  best  staple  Tie  Fence  made.  Best 
quality  wire  and  full  gauge  galvanizing 
applied  by  the  most  improved  scientific  methods. 
The  tension  curve,  under  the  knot,  provides  for  con¬ 
traction  and  expansion  changes  and  prevents  slipping 
of  the  stay  wires.  Every  rod  of  6-inch  stay  fence  has  33  stay  wires . 

_  _  >  heavier  and 

ronger.  Drives  easilj 
forming.  Send  for  Special 


Improved  American  Galvanized  Steel  Fence  Post  is  83% ! 

100%  stronger.  _  Drives  easUy^and  anchors^olidly .  Galvanized  after 


It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE 

The  Celebrated  Closed  Anthony  Knot  NewY^rk  COMPANY 


x^^^WorlcTs  Best 

Roofing 

Freight 
Paid 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp.  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
otter  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  paintim 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  prool 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our 
low  prices 
samples.  We 
to  you  and  save  you 
in-between  dealer 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  5,3 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.. 

523  573  SI.,  Cincinmti,  0. 


Shear  200  to  400  Sheep  a  Day 

with  a  Stewart  Little  Wonder.  It  consists  of 

2  Stewart  Power  Shearing  Ma¬ 
chines;  2  Stewart  wide  shears; 

12  combs  (lower  knife);  24  cut¬ 
ters  (upper  knife). 

1  power  grinder  for  sharpening 
combs  and  cutters. 

1—2  h.  p.  Little  Wonder  Gasoline 
Engine— high  tension  magneto. 

Engine  may  be  used  for  other  work  after 
shearing.  Price  of  complete  outfit  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  $163.20.  If  not  convenient 
to  remit  in  full  send  10<~;  with  order  and 
pay  balance  on  arrival.  Return  for  full 
refund  including  freight,  if  not  satisfied. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  C*I4I,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  III 


When  you  norite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. '  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page, 
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FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sala  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Heat  and  Pressure  do  not 

break  Havoline  Oil 


You  know  machinery.  You  know 
that  even  the  highest-grade  bearings 
will  soon  burn  out  unless  they  get 
proper  lubrication  in  necessary 
quantity. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  lubricating 
oils :  the  oil  that  stays  put,  and  the 
kind  that  does  not  stay  put.  Many 
a  farmer  has  had  to  buy  new  bear¬ 
ings  for  his  tractor  because  the  oil 
he  used  didn’t  stay  put. 

HAVOUNE  OIL 

RIO.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 

“It  makes  a  difference ** 

COPYRIGHT 


Havoline  Oil  is  famous  for  staying  put.  The 
intense  heat  of  the  combustion  chambers  does  not 
break  it.  The  terrific  pressure  of  the  bearings 
does  not  break  it.  Havoline  does  not  permit  steel 
to  rub  against  steel,  and  thus  cause  the  need  of 
expensive  repairs,  replacements,  or  idle  days. 

One  of  the  grades  of  Havoline  Tractor  Oil  ex¬ 
actly  fills  the  needs  of  your  tractor,  whatever  its 
make,  type,  or  length  of  service,  just  as  one  of  the 
grades  of  Havoline  Oil  exactly  meets  your  motor 
car  requirements. 

No  tractor  man  will  encourage  you  to  use  an 
inferior  grade  of  oil.  You  do  so  at  your  own  risk. 
No  agent  or  manufacturer  will  hold  himself  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  tractor  that  gets  improper  lubrica¬ 
tion.  It  is  safer  to  stick  to  Havoline. 

Havoline  greases  are  compounded  of 
.  Havoline  Oil  and  pure,  sweet  tallow. 

Clean  to  handle  and  correct  in  body. 

INDIAN  REFINING  COMPANY  New  York 

incorporated 

Producers  and  Refiners  of  Petroleum  4 


Send  today  for  the  free  “No  Smoking”  sign  to  tack  on  your  bam. 
It  may  save  your  bam  from  burning  down. 


May  3, 

Crops  and  Farm  News 


Potatoes,  No.  1,  $1.10  per  bu. ;  No.  2, 
55  to  00c.  Wheat,  $2.20  at  the  mill.  Put¬ 
ter.  45c  at  stores ;  eggs,  38  to  40c.  Peas 
contracted  at  Curtice  Bros.’  canning  fac¬ 
tory,  $2.75  per  cwt.  for  late;  $2,85  for 
early.  Pork,  dressed,  $23  cwt.  Not  much 
butter  made  here.  A  lot  of  farmers  ship 
their  milk  to  Akron,  and  some  send  cream 
to  the  Fairmont  Creamery,  Buffalo.  They 
are  paying  at  present  07c  for  butterfat, 
which  means  nearly  50c  for  butter,  and 
they  do  the  work.  We  like  this,  as  it 
gives  us  the  skim  milk  for  poultry.  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  looks  fine.  There  will  be  some 
Spring  wheat  sown,  and  a  good  deal  of 
oats  and  barley.  Very  few  beans  will  be 
planted;  have  been  a  failure  in  most  cases 
for  several  seasons;  no  market  at  present 
for  them.  Help  scarce,  and  when  can¬ 
ning  factory  opens  what  little  day  help 
there  is  will  leave.  Daylight-saving  law  is 
hated  by  nearly  every  farmer.  f.  B.  m. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Our  sap  season  was  about  an  average 
one.  Cows  are  looking  pretty  well,  but 
hay  is  $25  per  ton  in  barn.  It  will  be  fed 
up  close.  Grain  is  so  high  that  farmers 
cannot  get  ahead  much  at  the  price  of 
milk.  Help  more  plenty  than  last  year. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  o.  p. 

The  first  three  weeks  of  April  wTere  not 
suitable  for  outdoor  farm  work,  there  hav¬ 
ing  been  many  rainy  days.  Some  plowing 
has  been  done.  The  maple  sugar  season 
was  short,  warm  weather  prevailing  at  the 
end  of  March.  Not  as  much  syrup  and 
sugar  were  made  as  in  former  years. 
Syrup  has  been  sold  by  the  makers  at 
from  .$1.75  up  to  $3  per  gal.  In  the  stores 
maple  sugar  brings  25e  per  lb.  The  stores 
are  paying  42c  for  egvs  and  60c  for  butter 
in  trade.  The  price  of  feed  is  high.  Cows 
are  being  turned  out  to  grass.  Grade  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  are  in  good  demand  and  at 
auction  sales  have  been  reported  at  prices 
as  high  as  .$198.  In  this  dairy  county  the 
Holstein  cow  is  the  leader.  The  first 
breath  of  the  warm  Spring  weather  brings 
the  woodchucks  out  of  their  Winter  dens 
in  countless  numbers.  This  is  the  greatest 
of  New  York’s  woodchuck  counties.  In 
driving  into  Belfast  on  one  of  the  recent 
warm  days  the  writer  counted  12  of  these 
little  animals.  The  drive  covered  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  3%  miles.  It  was  noticeable  that 
none  of  these  animals  wasted  any  time  in 
sitting  up  and  looking  around  the  country. 
Possibly  they  are  still  weak  from  the  long 
Winter’s  fast.  They  were  busy  browsing 
in  the  grass  and  scuttled  into  their  dens 
at  the  horse’s  approach.  The  merchants 
of  Andover  have  signed  a  pledge  that  they 
will  not  offer  for  sale  oleomargarine  or 
any  other  substitute  for  butter.  It  seems 
strange,  but  the  merchants  report  that 
their  principal  customers  for  the  oleos 
were  farmers,  and  in  this  county  a  farmer 
is  a  dairyman.  It  is  odd  that  a  dairyman 
would  use  a  substitute  for  butter  on-  his 
own  table.  How  can  such  a  man  face  his 
own  herd?  The  weekly  paper  at  Andover 
says  that  the  action  of  the  merchants, 
which  was  taken  in  the  interest  of  the 
dairymen,  is  not  going  to  stop  the  sale  of 
oleo  in  the  town  :  that  if  the  merchants 
will  not  handle  what  the  paper  describes 
as  “soap  grease”  there  are  persons  who 
will.  The  paper  has  strongly  supported 
the  merchants  in  their  course.  The  Sheep 
Breeders’  Association  of  Yates  County 
has  contracted  with  the  John  E.  MeMurtry 
Company  of  New  York  City  for  the  wool 
clip  of  tbe  -_county  for  this  year,  at  the 
price  of  Bt  least  50c  per  lb.  East  year  the 
county’s  wool  clip  amounted  to  125.000 
lbs.,  which  brought  war  prices.  .t.  n. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Superseding  indictments 
charging  Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumeley,  former 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
S.  Walter  Kaufman  and  Norvin  R.  Lind- 
heim.  former  attorneys  for  the  German 
Embassy,  with  conspiring  to  defraud  the 
United  States  by  obstructing  the  seizure 
and  capture  of  the  controlling  stock  of  the' 
newspaper,  which  was  the  property  of  the 
Imperial  German  Government,  were  hand¬ 
ed  up  to  Judge  John  C.  Knox  at  New 
York  April  17  by  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury.  A  separate  indictment  charging 
Kaufman  and  Liudheim  with  counseling 
Rumeley  not  to  report  the  enemy-owned 
stock  was  returned  at  the  same  time. 

Julius  Fischer,  an  agent  of  the  Hain- 
burg- American  Steamship  Line,  set  fire  to 
a  stateroom  of  the  transport  Patricia 
while  the  vessel  was  steaming  to  Boston 
with  nearly  3,000  American  soldiers.  The 
fire  was  extinguished  by  members  of  the 
crew  and  Fischer  was  placed  in  irons. 
The  Patricia  hails  from  Hamburg  and  is 
one  of  the  first  of  the  German  merchant 
fleet  to  he  turned  over  for  use  by  the 
United  States  according  to  an  agreement 
with  Germany.  Fischer  is  one  of  several 
Germans  who  were  allowed  to  remain  on 
board  the  liners  to  represent  the  vessel’s 
owners. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Maine  Legislature  which  has  for  its  intent 
war  upon  the  dogfish.  For  several  years 
there  have  been  efforts  to  lessen  the  plague 
of  the  dogfish,  but  the  menace  still  re¬ 
mains.  The  suggestion  has  been  advanced 
of  making  the  dogfish  into  fertilizer. 

Women  of  the  congregation  of  Trinity 


Episcopal  Cathedral  were  permitted  for 
the  first  time  April  21  to  vote  for  war¬ 
dens,  vestrymen  and  deputies  to  the  dio¬ 
cesan  convention  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Newark,  N.  J.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  year  ago  to  investigate  the  char¬ 
ter  issued  in  1746  by  King  George  II. 
The  committee  recommended  that  the 
women  be  permitted  to  cast,  their  ballots. 

Authorization  has  been  received  from 
the  War  Department  to  instal  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  the  first  receiving  station  for  a 
wireless  telephone.  The  equipment  will 
be  erected  on  the  Steel  Pier.  This  conces¬ 
sion  is  said  to  be  the  first  granted  by  the 
Government  outside  of  its  own  service. 
It  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
Pan-American  Aviation  Congress. 

After  deliberating  less  than  five  min¬ 
utes  a  jury  in  Justice  Wagner’s  part  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court  brought  in 
a  verdict  April  22  awarding  Mrs.  Bertha 
Sedlefsky  .$50,000  damages  for  injuries 
she  sustained  when  struck  by  a  truck 
owned  by  the  Sayles-Zahn  Company, 
wholesale  butchers.  Philip  Sedlefsky.  her 
husband,  was  awarded  a  separate  judg¬ 
ment  of  $5,000  against  the  Sayles-Zahn 
Company  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
his  wife’s  services,  due  to  the  injuries  she 
sustained. 

Four  big  developments  marked  the  1919 
session  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
which  ended  April  19.  They  were:  The 
defeat  hy  the  Republican  majority  of  most 
of  the  recommendations  of  Gov.  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  a  Democrat.  Ratification  of  the 
Federal  prohibition  amendment,  hut  the 
failure  to  enact  drastic  enforcement  legis¬ 
lation  recommended  by  the  Anti-saloon 
league  and  allied  temperance  forces. 
Adoption  of  a  graduated  State  income  tax 
estimated  to  raise  nearly  $50,000,000  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue.  Investigation  of  charges 
by  Senator  George  F.  Thompson  of  Ni¬ 
agara  that  traction  interests  had  offered 
him  a  campaign  fund  “up  to  half  a  million 
dollars”  if  he  would  withdraw  his  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  Carson-Martin  Trolley  F“are 
bill. 

Direct  steamship  service  between  New 
Orleans  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  through  the  Panama  Canal  was 
established  May  1  by  the  New  Orleans 
and  South  American  Steamship  Company. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
Huebner-Toledo  Breweries  Company,  one 
of  the  largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  Ohio, 
will  devote  its  .$3,000,000  plant  at  Toledo 
to  the  manufacture  of  temperance  beer 
and  will  continue  to  operate  175  saloons 
as  social  centers.  The  same  policy  is  to 
be  followed  regarding  the  Huehner  saloon 
properties  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
The  company  announces  also  the  exten¬ 
sive  manufacture  of  ice.  which  it  expects 
to  supply  at  lower  prices. 

WASHINGTON.— Contracts  for  tin- 
air  service,  covering  more  than  $500,000,- 
000.  have  been  cancelled  or  suspended  by 
the  War  Department  since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  according  to  a  statement  is¬ 
sued  by  the  statistics  branch  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  staff  April  21.  The  cancellations  for 
engines  and  spare  parts  amount  to  $275,- 
616.187.  This  does  not  mean,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  Government  is  no  longer 
to  patronize  the  engine  builders  or  aid 
them  by  giving  experimental  orders  and 
the  likp.  A  definite  program  whereby  the 
Government  will  assist  in  the  process  of 
transforming  some  of  the  lessons  learned 
by  the  military  aeronautics  to  peace  usagt 
is  in  the  process  of  formation,  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  regulate  the  air  service  to  a 
purely  subordinate  branch  of  the  general 
staff  are  to  ho  abandoned,  it  is  understood. 
Meanwhile  officers  of  the  air  service  are 
confident  that  as  soon  as  Congress  con¬ 
venes  .the  authorized  personnel  will  la* 
raised  and  that  the  legislators  will  see  to 
it  that  the  service  is  not  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  completely  wrecked. 

Federal  Court  decrees  dismissing  injunc¬ 
tion  proceedings  brought  by  the  United 
Railroads  of_San  Francisco  to  prevent  the 
city  from  constructing  and  operating  a 
municipally-owned  street  car  system 
where  the  company  already  had  tracks, 
were  upheld  April  21  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Three  naval  seaplanes,  the  NO-1,  NC-3 
and  NO-4,  will  attempt  the  flight. across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  will  leave  Rock- 
away  Beach,  but  so  far  as  is  known  no 
decision  has  been  reached  whether  the 
route  will  he  direct  from  Newfoundland  to 
Ireland  or  via  the  Azores.  Each  plane  is 
expected  to  carry  a  crew  of  five  men,  will 
be  driven  by  four  liberty  motors  of  a 
total  of  1,600  horsenower,  aud  will  carry 
sufficient  gasoline  to  make  a  stop  on  a 
direct  flight  to  Ireland  unnecessary  unless 
storms  or  strong  head  winds  are  encoun¬ 
tered. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— Virtually  40 
per  cent  of  the  more  than  4 00, 000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  raised  in  Australia  in  the 
seasons  of  1915-16,  1916-17  and  1917-18 
is  still  in  stock,  a  Government  announce¬ 
ment  says.  On  January  20,  1919,  there 
were  142,300.000  bushels  of  wheat  in 
shippers’  stocks.  11,800,000  in  flour  stocks 
and  4,500,000  in  millers’  stocks. 

The  strike  of  the  agriculturists  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  is  reaching  alarming  proportions, 
according  to  recent  reports. 


“Where  are  you  going,  John?”  “To 
raise  the  wind.”  “What  for?”  “To  meet 
a  draft.” — Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 
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WAR  RECORD 


OF  THE  GENERAL  ORDNANCE  CO. 
IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 


EXCEEDED  contract  requirements  on 
three-inch  guns  by  50?i> — officially 
commended  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance — inventors  and  manufacturers 
of  the  famous  Y-gun  for  projecting  depth 
charges — officially  commended  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Daniels — manufacturers  of  the  Davis 
airplane  gun  called  by  Secretary  Daniels 
“a  great  milestone  in  aircraft  armament.” 


The  Company  that  made 
good  for  the  Government 
will  make  good  for  you. 


37  Acres  in  51  Hours — 35c  Per  Acre 

— Can  You  Do  This  f 


THAT’S  the  ploughing  experience  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Onweller,  of  Fayette,  Ohio, 
and  it  is  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  endorsements  that  come  in  by  hundreds 
from  all  over  the  United  States  from  satisfied  farmers  who  have  tried  out  the 
G.  O.  Tractor  for  eight  long  years  on  all  kinds  of  work. 

One  man  likes  the  G.  O.  because  it  prevents  bad  breaks  and  stripping  of 
gears.  Another  uses  it  for  shocking  corn  ;  another  for  vineyard  work;  another  for 
breaking  sod,  deep  tilling,  crushing  clods,  harrowing  and  seeding  in  one  operation. 
Others  use  it  for  mowing,  harvesting,  potato  digging,  orchard  work,  pulling  stumps, 
rocks,  brush.  Others  talk  about  its  power  in  hay  bailing,  shredding,  pulling,  thresh¬ 
ing,  silo  filling.  In  a  word,  the  endorsements  cover  every  possible  need  and  use  of 
power  on  the  farm,  on  the  minute  at  low  cost. 


Buy  Your  Tractor  on  Facts 


WE  don’t  believe  in  giving  you  mere  talk  on 
the  excellence  of  the  G.  O.  Tractor.  This 
machine  has  facts  behind  it.  It  sells  on  proof, 
on  the  farmer’s  endorsement,  on  its  excess  power 
in  the  field  and  at  the  belt,  on  its  simplicity,  its 
ease  of  operation,  and  its  proven  low  cost. 

Don’t  buy  an  experiment  when  you  buy  a  tractor. 
Y'ou  cannot  afford  the  trouble  or  idle  hours.  You 
want  the  best.  Let  us  tell  you  what  your  neighbors 
says  about  the  G.  O.  Let  us  give  you  the  proof. 


Let  us  show  you  the  machine  at  work.  That's  all 
we  ask.  Demonstrations  all  over  the  State.'; 

We  are  guaranteeing  the  G.  O.  Tractor  to  make 
good  on  any  farm  of  60  acres  or  more — to  pay  for 
itself  in  a  very  short  time — and  we  are  backing  the 
performance  of  this  tractor  with  the  reputation  of  the 
great  company  which  made  good  for  the  United  States 
Government.  Read  the  specifications.  Find  out  all 
about  theG.  O.  Come  in  today  and  see  it  workorsend 
us  the  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 


GENERAL  ORDNANCE  GO. 

Dept.  U.,  2  West  43rd  St.,  New  York 
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Send 
coupon 
today ! 


Special  Features  of  the 
G.  O.  Tractor 


ALL  gears  enclosed  and  run  in  oil.  Easy  to  operate.  Low 
cost.  Eight  years’  successful  operation.  Turns  in  13-foot 
circle.  Plows  close  to  the  fence.  Light  weight  for  its 
power.  Self-steering  in  furrow.  Three  point  suspension.  Low 
center  of  weight.  Six  speeds  forward  and  reverse.  Standard¬ 
ized  construction.  Simple,  sturdy,  dust-proof,  trouble-proof. 
Rated  14-28  H.  P.  Draw-bar  pull  2250  lbs.  Pulley  speed, 600  to 
1000  R.  P.  M.  Plowing  power,  three  14-inch  plows,  easily  10  to 
12  acres  per  day.  And  guaranteed  by  the  company  that  made 
good  for  the  Government.  Even  if  you  have  a  tractor  keep  your 
eye  on  G.  O.;  it’s  the  one  you  will  eventually  buy. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  first  cutting  of  asparagus  was  made 
April  17 — a  little  earlier  than  usual.  The 
quality  this  year  is  superior;  at  least  we 
always  think  so  when  we  cut  the  first 
mess.  The  bed  is  in  good  shape  and  ought 
to  keep  us  in  “grass”  feed  until  .Tune. 
The  cows  went  out  to  get  a  green  bite  in 
the  orchard  at  about  the  time  our  as¬ 
paragus  poked  its  nose  out  of  the  soil.  I 
watched  Black  and  Spot  bite  off  the  green 
rye  and  Orchard  grass,  and  they  surely 
wore  the  same  expression  on  their  faces 
that  our  family  wore  as  the  big  dish  of 
asparagus  came  on  the  table.  Oh,  how  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  make  some  of 
these  farmers  realize  what  they  miss  in 
not  having  a  big  bed  of  asparagus.  The 
plea  that  they  cannot  find  time -to  care  for 
a  garden  will  not  work  in  this.  There  is 
no  vegetable  which  will  grow  with  less 
care.  Asparagus  comes  up  wonderfully 
under  treatment,  but  it  will  stand  more 
abuse  than  a  chopping  block  and  still 

keep  on  smiling. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  have  Reading  Giant  of  a  strain 
which  is  practically  rustproof.  I  have 
seen  no  sign  of  rust  in  our  patch  for  some 
years.  This  year  I  have  a  few  plants  of 
the  new  strains  or  varieties.  They  are 
called  Mary  and  Martha  Washington,  and 
great  things  are  properly  claimed  for 
them.  They  are  really  a  selected  pair  out 
of  over  a  million  seedlings.  They  have  got 
to  live  up  to  their  names  in  order  to  beat 
Reading  Giant,  but  I  think  they  will  be 
able  to  do  it.  We  have  never  attempted 
to  grow  asparagus  as  a  commercial  prop¬ 
osition.  A  man  to  do  that  properly  must 
be  half  asparagus  himself — that  is,  quick, 
resourceful  and  very  capable  of  saving  his 
money.  The  asparagus  grower  gets  his 
money  in  a  bunch,  and  must  make  it 
spread  all  over  the  year.  You  may  take 
two  boys  at  the  table  and  give  each  the 
same  sized  piece  of  butter.  One  will 
smear  it  all  on  his  first  two  slices  of  bread 
and  have  none  left  for  the  rest  of  the  loaf. 
The  other  will  save  so  that  all  his  bread 
will  be  buttered.  In  farming,  the  aspara¬ 
gus  grower  may  be  said  to  stand  at  one. 
extreme  and  the  milk  dairyman  at  the 
other.  One  gets  his  money  inside  of  a 
few  weeke;  the  other  has  it  scattered 
through  the  year. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Another  thing  about  tin;  asparagus  crop 
may  be  well  applied  to  human  business. 
Most  people  seem  to  think  that  the  crop 
must  be  fed  and  cultivated  while  it  is 
working.  That  is  what  we  do  for  the 
horse  or  cow.  To  get  that  big  flow  of  milk 
or  to  keep  that  big  horse  pulling  the  plow 
we  shovel  feed  right  into  the  animals 
while  they  are  working.  Then,  when  they 
go  dry  or  idle  we  let  up  on  the  feed.  Now 
we  cannot  work  that  way  with  the  as¬ 
paragus.  It  must  be  fed  and  cultivated 
while  most  people  think  it  is  idle — that  is, 
after  we  stop  cutting  the  shoots.  For  the 
asparagus,  unlike  most  humans,  works 
hardest  during  its  vacation.  All  through 
the  Summer -and  early  Fall  it  is  storing  up 
nutriment  in  its  big  roots.  What  we  eat 
in  the  Spring  is  •  the  growth  coming  from 
those  roots  as  the  result  of  this  storing  up 
in  Summer.  Thus  the  roots  go  on  year 
after  year  absorbing  food  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  giving  it  up  during  the  early 
Spring  as  “grass.”  From  this  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  time  to  feed  and  cultivate 
asparagus  is  during  the  Summer.  Very 
little  good  will  be  accomplished  by  feeding 
while  the  shoots  are  growing.  The  life  of 
the  asparagus  plant  is  one  long  round  of 
filling  itself  with  strength  like  a  giant 
and  then  exhausting  itself  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  I  have  known  people  to 
iaugh  at  or  scold  men  and  women  who 
spend  apparently  useless  time  in  study  or 
reading,  or  in  practicing  some  simple 
thing.  It  is  not  lost  time.  Like  the  as¬ 
paragus  plant,  they  arc  storing  up  power 
which  at  the  right  time  will  sprout  out 
into  deeds.  ^ 

*  *  *.  .  .  *  * 

The  first  potatoes  were  planted  April 
10  in  a  warm,  sand’’  °r>ot  on  the  east 
slope.  This  vear  we  ai  planting  only 
about  three  barrels,  a  little  more  than 
enough  to  feed  our  own  family.  Careful 
figuring  ’ast  year  convinced  me  that  we 
lost  money  on  potatoes.  Our  soil  is  not 
naturally  adapted  to  this  crop,  and  the 
high  cost  of  seed,  fertilizer  and  labor, 
when  put  into  cold,  black  figures,  made  a 
convincing  statement.  Others  find  po¬ 
tatoes  profitable.  I  will  leave  the  chance 
to  them.  I  think  we  have  now  come  to 
the  time  when  we  must  stop  planting 
crops  just  because  it  is  a  habit  to  do  so. 
We  have  all  got  to  get  rid  of  the  dead 
beats  and  free  passengers,  and  plant  the 
crops  which  offer  a  chance  at  profit.  A 
friend  in  Virginia  urges  us  to  plant  all 
the  potatoes  we  can.  lie  says  the  South¬ 
ern  crop  will  be  short  and  ours  will  be 
sure  to  pay.  Thanks  for  the  tip.  which  I 
think  is  good,  but  I  will  pass  it  on  to 
others.  We  are  done  putting  our  labor 


and  capital  into  crops  which  wo  know 
from  careful  figuring  will  not  pay. 

*  *  *  *  4= 

Sweet  corn  pays  us  better;  that  is,  we 
can  get  more  out  of  it  from  a  dollar  spent 
in  labor,  fertilizer  and  seed.  The  motor 
truck  makes  it.  possible  to  put  this  crop 
right  into  the  New  York  market  when  we 
want  it.  With  the  horses  I  doubt  if  it 
would  show  much  of  a  profit.  As  I  have 
stated,  we  start  out  this  year  to  produce  as 
near  to  300,000  ears  of  sweet  corn  as  we 
can.  That  statement  brings  up  a  friend 
in  Maine  who  wants  to  know  how  much 
acreage  this  will  require,  and  how  much 
of  this  corn  will  be  Golden  Bantam.  It 
will  require  15  to  16  acres  of  very  good 
corn — different  varieties — to  give  that 
yield.  We  must  have  the  conditions  right 
to  do  it.  As  for  Golden  Bantam,  we  shall 
plant  not  over  three  quarts  in  the  garden 
for  our  own  use.  Our  market  varieties 
are  Cory,  Champion,  Perry’s  Hybrid, 
Early  Mammoth,  “Sheemanie”  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  Country  Gentleman.  Thomas  does 
not  like  Evergreen  because  it  is  a  feeble 
starter  and  does  not  give  a  good  stand  on 
some  of  our  cold,  wet  soil.  The  New  York 
market  calls  for  a  white  ear.  There  are 
some  customers  who  know  the  flavor  and 
quality  of  Golden  Bantam  and  ask  for  it, 
but  the  great  majority  want  a  white  ear. 
I  think  it  is  much  the  same  as  the  demand 
for  white  eggs.  They  are  in  no  respect 
better  than  brown  eggs,  yet.  it.  has  be¬ 
come  a  habit  or  fad  for  New  York  people 
to  call  for  white  eggs.  Tims  the  general 
demand  is  for  a  white  ear  of  sweet  corn. 

***** 

My  friend  in  Maine  is  interested  in  a 
canning  factory  and  finds ‘Golden  Bantam 
very  superior  for  canning.  Others  tell  me 
the  same  thing.  At  several  places  in  New 
England  I  have  eaten  the  most  delicious 
yellow  canned  corn.  Yet  our  own  people 
prefer  the  white  ears.  My  friend  says  he 
pays  12  cents  a  dozen  for  good  ears  of 
Golden  Bantam.  Last  year  he  planted 
two.  acres  of  an  improved  Strain  of  that 
variety  and  picked  28,200  ears  of  canning 
corn!  That  means  14.100  ears  to  the 
acre !  It.  must  have  been  planted  at 
least  as  close  as  21 •>  ft.  each  way,  and  I 
Cannot  see  how  they  did  it. 

***** 

On  April  17  we  finished  planting  about 
three  acres  of  Cory  corn.  This  was  in  an 
old  peach  orchard.  The  trees  were  pulled 
this  Spring.  This  orchard  had  not  been 
plowed  for  two  years,  and  most  people 
know  what  a  peach  orchard  goes  to  in  two 
years.  The  tough  old  sod  was  plowed 
under.  Then  a  double-action  cutaway 
chopped  up  that  sod  both  ways.  This  is  a 
heavy,  hard-working  machine,  but  Tom 
and  Broker  made  play  of  it.  Then  it  was 
smoothed  with  the  Acme,  marked  three 
feet  each  way  and  planted  by  hand.  If 
lime  had  been  sold  at  a  living  price  we 
should  have  harrowed  in  a  ton,  but  in  this 
year  of  close  figuring  we  let  that  go. 
When  the  corn  is  about  three  inches  high 
a  mixed  fertilizer  will  be  put  near  the 
hills  and  worked  in.  On  part  of  the  field 
I  expect  to  experiment  with  a  combination 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  barium  phos¬ 
phate.  This  field  will  be  cultivated  at 
least  four  times  and  hoed  once — twice  if 
need  be.  There  is  no  use  counting  corn 
ears  before  you  hear  the  money  drop 
into  the  bank,  but  if  the  crows,  the  chip¬ 
munks  and  the  corn  worms  give  us  a 
fair  show  we  ought  to  pick  18,000  or  more 
ears.  IIow  much?  We  have  sold  Cory 
in  past  years  all  the  way  from  one  cent 
to  four  cents  an  ear!  At  the  last  culti¬ 
vation  we  plan  to  sow  rye,  clover  and  tur¬ 
nips  in  the  corn.  Most  of  the  turnips  can 
be  sold  at  about  50  cents  a  bushel,  while 
the  rye  and  clover  will  make  a  cover  crop 
which  will  be  like  spreading  about  eight 
tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  free. 

***** 

My  Maine  friend  suggests  that  some¬ 
one  should  educate  the  New  York  con¬ 
sumers  so  they  demand  more  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  corn.  I  agree  with  him,  but  do  not 
nominate  myself  as  educator.  I  used  to 
tell  customers  what  they  ought  to  do,  but 
of  late  years  I  have  been  willing  to  let 
others  do  it.  For  instance,  I  had  my  say 
about  the  Ben  Davis  and  the  Wolf  River 
apple,  and  also  about  Twenty  Ounce.  Last 
year  Twenty  Ounce  and  Wolf  River 
brought  us  as  much  money  as  anything 
except  McIntosh.  While  I  was  making 
remarks  about  Wolf  River  Mrs.  John 
Barclay  won  first  prize  on  best  plate  of 
baked  apples  with  samples  of  that  abused 
variety !  It  is  easy  to  tell  a  man  that  he 
doesn’t  know  what’s  good  when  he  gnaws 
an  ear  of  Cory  corn  from  choice,  but  I 
rather  feel  like  letting  him  educate  him¬ 
self  as  to  the  superior  virtues  of  Golden 
Bantam.  I  will  give  our  customers  what 
they  call  for. 

***** 

J  wish  i  mul  :  ;•  |,„w 

Easter  Sunday  came  t<y  ns  with  tne 
peaches  in  bloom  and  (lie  crabapples  show¬ 
ing  their  pink.  I  never  saw  Spring  start 
in  so  beautifully  as  this  year.  It  is  great 
to  be  alive  this  year.  We  have  great 
promise  of  a  fruit  crop  unless  the  weather 
prophet,  is  right  about  his  big  blizzard. 
We  will  not  worry  about  that,  but  go 
ahead.  The  children  have  just  been  sing¬ 
ing.  As  an  end  of  the  performance  little 
Rose  mounted  the  table  and  sang  the  first 
verse  of  the  Marseillaise  hymn.  There 
was  true  feeling  in  that  little  piping  voice 
as  she  sang 
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On  Any  Road 

REAL  fighting  strength  is  built  into  the  Ajax 
Road  King.  That’s  why  it  yields  more  miles 
of  good,  thorough-going  service  on  any  road. 

"Shoulders  of  Strength” — buttresses  of  tough, 
pliant  rubber — brace  both  sides  of  the  Road 
King  tread.  They  give  more  strength  where 
strength  is  needed  —  more  tread  on  the  road. 
They  give  the  Road  King  the  vim  and  stamina 
to  outwear  other  tires. 

Try  just  one  Ajax  Road  King — to  know  what 
true  tire  service  is.  Users  almost  never  change 
from  Ajax.  Why?  There’s  only  one  answer  .  .  . 

Mileage! 

Your  nearest  Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot  is 
headquarters  for  Ajax  Tires,  Ajax  Tubes  and 
Ajax  II.  Q.  Tire  Accessories. 

Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  In  Writing  5000  Miles 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

New  York 

Factories  :  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  id  Leading  Cities 
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“March  on! 

solved 
On  victory  or 


March  on !  All  hearts  re¬ 
death  !” 


That’s  the  way  Hope  Farm  feels  this 


Spring.  March  on! 


Jl.  w.-c 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  nil  nbout  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FRL'IE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  CardB. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVK  YOU  MONEY. 
'II Mixed  Faint  Bouse  In  America — Estab.1842. 

j.  17.  hssrsoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  Rearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil¬ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil¬ 
ing  System  constantly  m 

floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre-  , 
venting  wear,  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump- in  the  lightest  breeze.  „ 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 


Tom 
Thrift 
jjays; 

“I  haven’t 
missed  a  crow 
since  I  bought  that  new  12 

gauge  shotgun.” 

See  Pages  444  and  447  of  “Your 
Bargain  Book.”  Here  you  will  find 
a  complete  line  of  shotguns  in  both 
hammerless  and  hammer  models. 
All  are  hard  hitting  and  mechan¬ 
ically  accurate.  They  are  also  priced 
at  figures  hard  to  match.  Think 
of  it.  A  guaranteed  gun  for  $6.95. 

‘‘Your  Bargain  Book”  is  FREE 
for  the  asking. 

The  Charles  William  Stores 

31b  Stores  Building  N«w  Yorb  City 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewi* ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  »u!e  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 
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FIELD  SPRAYERS,  Orchard 
Sprayers,  Garden  Sprayers — 
“Sprayers  of  Every  Size  for 
Every  Crop” — made  by  farmer- 
manufacturers  who  operate  large 
farms,  orchards  and  market  gar¬ 
dens.  For  whatever  purpose  you 
need  a  sprayer,  there’s  an  Iron 
Age,  proved  right  on  the  Iron  Age 
Farms.  A  few  of  the  many  kinds 
are  shown  here. 

Iron  Age  Field  Sprayers  include  four 
and  six-row  traction  (axle-driven)  spray¬ 
ers,  and  ten-row  engine-driven  sprayers. 
Equipped  with  orchard  attachments,  these 
outfits  are  also  adapted  to  orchard  and  vine¬ 
yard  spraying,  making  it  unnecessary  for  many 
farmers  to  buy  more  than  one  machine  for  orch¬ 
ard  and  field  spraying,  intercrop  spraying,  etc. 
The  Orchard  and  Garden  Sprayers  are  made  in 
all  sizes  from  large  150-gallon  four-wheel  power 
machines  down  to  barrel  and  bucket  sizes. 

Iron  Age  Sprayers  excel  because  of  the 
superiority  of  the  new  Iron  Age  Duplex  and 
Triplex  Pumps.  These  pumps  always  deliver  the 
spray  at  tremendous  pressure.  They  are  built  on 
the  stuffing-box  and  plunger  principle  instead  of 
with  bored  cylinders,  doing  away  with  plunger 
leathers  that  rot  and  wear  out.  They  have 
bronze  ball  valves  that  never  corrode.  The 
pumps  are  always  outside — easily  accessible. 

Write  today  for  free  sprayer  booklets 

Bateman  M*f*g  Company 

Makers  of  good  implements  since  1836 

Box  965  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Factory : 

The  Bateman- Wilkinson  Co.,  Ltd. 

96  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Destroying  Locust  Stumps 

I  have  some  land  on  which  were  locust 
trees  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
I  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  stumps.  Is  there 
not  an  effective  way  to  do  this  by  boring  a 
hole  in  the  stump  and  tilling  ji  with  some 
powerful  chemical  that  would  oat  the 
stumps  to  a  crumbling  mass??  I  do  not 
care  to  blast  them,  as  it  may  be  dangerous, 
and  have  no  stump  puller.  P.  n. 

The  killing  of  locust  trees  and  the  sat¬ 
isfactory  removal  of  the  stumps  appears 
to  he  a  problem  confronting  many  farmers. 
During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
a  number  of  contributions  to  The  It.  X.-Y. 
along  these  lines.  An  ax,  a  good  stum  p 
puller,  or  some  dynamite,  combined  with 
a  certain  amount  of  skill  and  considerable 
patience,  seem  to  be  the  principal  things 
necessary.  The  writer  knows  of  no  acid 
or  other  chemical  which  could  be  applied 
to  the  stump,  with  the  effect  described — 
of  reducing  it  to  a  crumbling  mass.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  owner  would 
care  to  apply  such  a  remedy  to  more  than 
one  stump.  The  soil  would  probably  be 
made  uufit  for  the  growth  of  other  plant 
life  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  is  possible  that  the  stump  could  be 
burned  off  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
by  building  a  fire  over  it  and  maintaining 
the  fire  for  a  time  long  enough  to  con¬ 
sume  the  stump.  This  would  not  take 
care  of  the  roots  unless  they  were  dug 
out  and  exposed  t<>  the  air.  Fire  must 
have  a  certain  amount  of  free  oxygen, 
such  as  it  gets  from  the  air.  in  order  to 
burn.  Locust  wood  is  naturally  very  dur¬ 
able  when  used  in  contact  with  the  soil. 
The  fact  that  it  is  a  great  favorite  as  a 
fence  post  is  it  case  in  point.  For  that 
reason  it  is  hopeless  to  think,  of  waiting 
until  the  stump  decays.  If  one  does  not 
care  to  use  dynamite,  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  of  removing  it  would  seem  to  be 
by  the  use  of  one  of  the  stump-pullers,  of 
which  there  are  several  ou  the  market. 

o.  h.  e. 


The  Microphylla  Rose 

,  Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Microphylla  rose?  I  think  it 
must  be  a  Southern  rose,  at  least  grown 
in  Virginia,  and  my  .impression  is  that  it 
is  a  yellow  variety.  Could  it  be  grown  in 
Connecticut?  a.  e.  f. 

South  Windsor,  Conn. 

Rosa  microphylla  or  small-leaved  rose, 
now  called  R.  Roxburghii,  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  was  introduced  to  England  in 
1 82 B.  This  type  of  rose  lias  numerous 
small  leaflets;  it  is  not  hardy  in  the 
North.  One  variety  of  it.  called  Alba 
Odorata,  seems  to  be  crossed  with  the  Tea 
rose;  it  is  extremely  fragrant,  and  has 
creamy  or  pure  white  flowers.  This  is 
considered  a  valuable  rose  south  of  V  ash- 
iugton.  but  we  should  not  recommend  it 
for  Connecticut.  There  is  a  _  cross  of 
Microphylla  with  Rugosa  that  is  said  to 
he  an  excellent  rose  for  hedges,  but  as  a 
rule  forms  of  Microphylla  are  little  es¬ 
teemed  now.  If  we  were  selecting  a  very 
fragrant  yellow  rose  lor  your  locality  we 
should  choose  Mine.  Ravary.  nankeen  yel¬ 
low,  becoming  lighter  as  it  expands;  a 
verv  double  flower  of  surpassing  sweet¬ 
ness.  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward  is  another  good 
yellow  Hybrid  Tea. 


Unthrifty  Fern 

I  have  a  fern,  now  about  a  year  old, 
which  does  not  grow,  neither  does  it  die. 
It  just  seems  to  stand  that  way,  with  uo 
new  shoots  coining  up.  Last  Fall  I  sepa¬ 
rated  the  roots  aud  threw  the  old  ones 
away;  still  it  does  no  hotter.  What  can 
be  done  for  it?  mbs.  it.  o. 

We  are  not  told  what  sort  <>f  Fern  this 
is  ;  it  may  be  one  of  the  smaller  varieties, 
classed  in  the  trade  as  table  ferns,  or  it 
may  be  the  large  Boston  fern.  The  small 
ferns  used  for  the  table,  I’teris,  <  inyohium, 
Cyrtomium,  etc.,  often  stand  still  and  die 
a  lingering  death  because  they  are  kept 
too  far  from  the  light.  When  they  are 
kept  on  the  table  iu  a  dining-room  they 
are  sure  to  suffer,  unless  removed  from 
time  to  time  for  a  vacation  in  the  window. 
Many  people  think,  because  ferns  do  not 
demand  constant  sunlight,  that  they  prefer 
semi-darkness.  This  is  a  mistake;  they 
require  light,  and  will  not  make  healthy 
growth  without  it.  Poor  drainage  and 
over-watering  are  often  responsible  for 
an  unthrifty  condition.  The  reference  to 
dead  roots  when  the  fern  was  repotted 
show  that  the  root  system  was  not  in  good 
condition,  and  this  is  often  caused  by  set¬ 
ting  the  pot  in  a  glazed  jardiniere  in 
which  stagnant  water  is  allowed  to  stand. 
Suitable  soil  for  fern  consists  of  fibrous 
loam,  peat,  leaf  mold  and  sand,  with  a 
dash  of  broken  charcoal  and  good  drainage 
material  at  the  bottom.  The  soil  should 
he  firm,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  ram  it 
down  tlie  sides  of  the  pot  with  a  stick. 
Live  your  plant  light  and  remove  condi¬ 
tions  that  tend  to  a  sodden  soil.  As  soon 
as  danger  of  frost  is  over  put  it  outside  in 


a  sheltered  place,  preferably  with  . the  pot 
plunged  in  the  soil  to  keep  it  cool  and 
prevent  drying  out.  Water  as  needed,  and 
Unless  the  fern  is  too  far  gone  it.  should 
make  growth  during  Summer,  and  be  in 
good  condition  when  brought  inside  in 
early  Fall. 


Protecting  Tender  Hydrangea 

Will  you  advise  how  to  cave  for 
a  Hydrangea  during  the  Winter,  which 
has  become  too  large  to  carry  to  the  cellar? 
I  have  it  in  half  a  pork  barrel.  Could  it 
he  kept  out  of  doors  and  tied  up,  or  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  lawn?  It  is  not  the  hardy  Hy¬ 
drangea.  K.  K. 

The  tender  Hydrangea  hortensis  can  be 
carried  through  the  Winter  outdoors  in 
New  Jersey  if  given  protection.  We 
would  plant  it  out,  as  it  may  not  endure 
the  dry  hard  freezing  of  the  roots  in  the 
barrel  during  a  severe  Winter.  In  Fall, 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  the  wood 
is  well  ripened,  work  some  dry  hay  or 
leaves  through  the  branches,  and  then 
wrap  in  burlap,  which  may  be  sewn  in 
place  with  a  packing  needle,  and  scatter  a 
mulch  of  strawy  manure  or  litter  over  the 
roots.  Some  fine  specimens  of  this  Hy¬ 
drangea  in  our  vicinity  endured  the  Win¬ 


ter  of  1917-11118  without  any  injury  treat¬ 
ed  in  this  way.  Another  method  is  to  bend 
the  branches  down  to  the  ground,  peg 
down  with  crotc-hed  sticks,  and  then  lay 
sods  over  them.  This  is  very  satisfactory 
and  looks  better  than  the  burlap  wrap¬ 
pings,  as  one  merely  has  a  mound  of  sods, 
which  is  not  at  all  unsightly.  The  same 
method  is  very  satisfactory  with  tender 
roses. 


Experience  with  Girdled  Trees 

I  have  two  small  young  orchards  that  I 
have  given  a  lot  of  care.  From  one  of  ~>0 
trees  we  have  just  removed  most  of  the 
peach  and  plum  fillers.  There  is  not  a 
dead  tree  or  limb,  and  it  did  not  have  a 
piece  of  bark  off ;  all  perfect  low  heads, 
Baldwin.  Greening  and  McIntosh.  The 
other  had  two  Spy  trees  killed  during  the 
cold  Winter.  I  have  a  large  amount  of 
surplus  straw,  and  last  Summer  I  directed 
the  man  to  spread  a  lot  of  this  straw  un¬ 
der  the  trees,  but  uot  put  any  against  the 
body.  He  piled  it  right  against  the  body, 
and  later  I  spread  it  around  quickly,  in¬ 
tending  to  clean  a  space  by  the  trees  in 
the  Fall.  The  trees  had  been  banked 
until  the  last  few  years,  when  I  thought 
them  too  large  to  girdle.  Sickness  iu  the 


family,  and  so  much  to  attend  to,  caused 
the  trees  to  be  forgotten,  and  26  were 
girdled ;  some  apparently  girdled  by  rats, 
judging  by  the  large  holes  under  the  straw 
and  the  way  they  have  eaten  down  into 
the  roots.  The  trees  run  from  the  size  of 
a  stovepipe  to  over  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  I  supposed  they  were  ruined,  but 
wrote  to  the  college  at  Ithaca  and  asked 
if  trees  of  that  size  could  be  saved,  and 
how.  After  some  delay  I  got  a  card  stat¬ 
ing  my  question  had  been  turned  over  to 
some  other  department.  About  a  week 
later  I  got  another  card  saying  I  would 
get  a  circular  soon  concerning  my  trees, 
and  that  is  all  I  ever  did  get.  Then  I 
wrote  to  Geneva,  asking  them  what  they 
thought  about  it,  and  received  a  small  cir¬ 
cular  (No.  17),  and  a  letter  from  Prof. 
Hedrick  saying  he  thought  it  perfectly 
feasible  to  save  the  trees.  I  had  bridge- 
grafted  years  ago  like  described  in  circu¬ 
lar.  but  had  my  doubts  about  saving  suck 
large  trees.  I  have  been  at  the  job  and 
find  it  a  slow  one,  especially  where  they 
are  guawed  down  into  the  roots.  I  am 
banking  most  of  these  trees  with  dirt ; 
don’t  know  whether  this,  will  hurt  the 
grafts  or  not,  but  thought  it  better  for  the 
girdled  body.  M.  F. 

Waterford,  N.  Y.  ' 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  arc  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


How  can  we  best  get  back  of  Arthur  Capper,  Senator 
from  Kansas,  to  repeal  the  “new  time”  law?  Who  will 
suggest  a  plan?  Speak  up.  JOHN  c.  DENEEF. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  best  plan  is  to  write  to  Hon.  Arthur  Capper 
at  Washington,  D.  C-,  and  give  him  facts  about 
this  daylight  saving.  Your  opinion  about  it  may 
help,  but  what  he  wants  is  a  statement  of  facts — 
showing  just  why  this  law  is  injurious  to  farmers. 
We  must  build  our  case  solidly  on  facts,  and  these 
can  be  obtained.  Do  this,  and  get  everyone  you  can 
to  help.  It  is  apparently  no  use  appealing  to  the 
Senators  from  New  York.  Go  to  Senator  Capper  of 
Kansas.  So  far  as  we  know  he  is  the  first  man  in 
the  Senate  to  take  up  a  plain,  definite  question  of 
farmers’  social  rights  and  make  an  issue  of  it.  The 
others  seem  to  wait  until  they  find  what  the  party 
is  likely  to  do.  Mr.  Capper  is  close  enough  to 
country  people  to  know  that  they  are  working  away 
from  the  “party”  issues  when  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  daily  life.  We  are  in  favor  of  giving  Senator 
Capper  all  the  ammunition  he  can  get. 

* 

OX  page  770  a  reader  proposes  that  we  send  facts 
about  the  35-cent  dollar  right  straight  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  A  good 
idea — let  us  all  take  a  hand  in  it.  We  are  told  that 
the  Secretary  is  working  out  some  figures  to  show 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  35-cent  dollar. 
Every  man  in  this  country  who  has  ever  shipped 
goods  on  commission  and  kept  any  track  of  city 
prices  knows  better.  Apparently  we  cannot  hope  to 
have  our  case  fairly  worked  out  at  Washington 
unless  we  do  it  ourselves.  Every  other  interest  in 
the  country  will  work  to  show  that  we  are  now 
receiving  as  much  as  we  deserve — or  more.  It  will 
require  several  million  drops  of  ink  to  add  five  cents 
to  the  farmers’  share  of  the  dollar,  but  it  can  be 
done.  We  are  in  favor  of  filling  Washington  up  with 
facts  about  our  own  experience  in  selling.  If  you 
can  do  that  the  statesmen  will  have  to  take  notice. 

* 

I  believe.  if  I  were  the  editor  of  a  country  newspaper, 
I  would  print,  every  so  often,  a  list  of  those  National, 
State  and  local  officers  in  whom  my  readers  should  be 
most  interested.  How  often,  when  I  was  on  the  farm, 
I  have  wanted  to  write  to  my  Senators  or  Congressmen, 
and  did  not  know  then  names  !  M.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

HE  country  papers  could  hardly  give  any  better 
service  than  to  keep  the  names  of  public  officers 
right  before  their  readers.  What  does  it  profit  a 
farmer  if  he  can  give  the  names  of  the  presidents  of 
these  new  European  states  and  cannot  tell  who  is 

coroner  of  his  own  county? 

* 

Has  the  education  of  the  farmer’s  son  been  overdone? 
Or  is  it  from  the  cities  that  the  abundance  of  would-be 
farm  managers  come?  All  the  farm  papers  have  a  long 
list  of  farm  managers  looking  for  a  position,  but  we  sel¬ 
dom  notice  an  advertisement  of  a  plain  hired  man.  It 
would  seem  that  most  of  them  are  looking  for  something 
easv.  for  the  majority  are  looking  for  the  management  of 
a  small  poultry  farm.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  young 
man  might  tackle  a  bigger  job  than  that  of  a  rooster — 
the  bossing  of  a  henroost.  J.  G.  M. 

New  York. 

THAT  opinion  is  being  expressed  by  many  of  our 
readers.  One  reason  why  there  are  so  many 
calls  for  the  position  as  poultry  manager  is  the  fact 
that  the  poultry  business  is  “coming  hack.”  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  past  the  business  did  not  pay.  It  has  been 
adjusted,  and  the  prospect  is  good.  Thus  thousands 
are  rushing  back  into  poultry  and  many  more  are 
starting.  Among  these  are  people  who  think  they 
can  run  a  hen  farm  by  proxy,  and  they  are  paying 
high  salaries  for  managers.  That  accounts  for  the 
present  run!  It  will  not  last.  In  the  future,  more 
than  ever  before,  success  in  fanning  will  depend  on 
personal  management.  The  greatest  need  of  the 
country  today  is  for  skilled  and  intelligent  hired  men. 
Our  present  form  of  agricultural  education  is  turning 
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out  too  many  would-be  managers.  A  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  come  from  the  city  and  seem  to  have  lit¬ 
tle  knowledge  of  farm  work  beyond  what  they  learn 
in  classroom  and  laboratory.  The  mistake  they  usu¬ 
ally  make  is  in  thinking  they  can  manage  a  good 

farm  without  a  backing  of  real  practical  work. 

* 

OUR  belief  is  that  we  are  soon  to  see  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  devices  for  “electrifying” 
plants.  We  have  printed  accounts  of  several  small 
ones.  They  are  quite  easy  to  make,  and  many  gar¬ 
deners  can  put  them  up  next  season  and  help  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  results.  After  all  the  wonders  worked 
cut  by  the  electric  engineers  no  one  really  knows 
just  what  electricity  is.  Few  of  us  care  so  long  as 
we  can  have  it  under  control  and  make  it  serve  us. 
We  are  not  going  to  lose  any  time  speculating  how 
these  “electrifiers”  help  the  seed  or  the  plant.  They 
evidently  do  help  in  some  way,  and  they  obtain  their 
power  out  of  the  air.  We  can  measure  this  benefit 
and  learn  how  to  apply  the  power  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.  We  think  this  small  beginning  will  lead  to  the 
time  when  what  is  in  the  air  will  be  harnessed  and 
prove  about  as  productive  of  power  as  what  is  in  the 
earth. 

MR.  OSBORNE’S  article  oil  the  food  value  of  milk 
ought  to  be  distributed  by  the  million  copies  all 
through  the  cities  among  the  consumers.  Many  of 
these  people  seem  to  think  that  milk  is  useful  for 
coloring  the  coffee  and  that  is  about  all.  There  are 
thousands  of  families  where  one  pint  of  milk  per  day 
is  considered  a  liberal  allowance.  The  fact  is  that 
every  growing  child  should  have  one  quart  of  milk 
each  day.  Our  own  children  have  fully  that  and  it  is 
the  best  food  we  can  provide  for  them.  We  see  many 
nervous,  colorless  children  who  could  ho  brought  back 
to  health  and  bloom  by  a  full  milk  diet.  In  fact,  we 
have  proved  this  again  and  again  by  taking  poorly 
nourished  city  children  to  the  farm.  As  Dr.  Osborne 
shows,  the  protein  or  muscle-making  food  in  the 
grains  is  in  no  way  equal  for  promoting  growth,  to 
the  same  class  of  foods  in  milk.  The  “breakfast 
food”  habit  has  now  become  fixed  in  most  American 
families,  but  it  is  not  suited  to  young  children  or 
invalids  unless  good  quantities  of  milk  are  used  with 
the  cereal.  This  is  particularly  true  when  cornmeal 
or  rice  are  used;  iu  fact,  milk  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  food  with  which  the  usual  city  family  cau  bal¬ 
ance  their  ration  so  as  to  make  it  sustaining.  These 
things  are  true,  and,  in  demonstrating  them,  the 
scientific  men  have  given  dairymen  the  foundation 
for  great  business  possibilities.  We  must  now  show 
the  world  that  milk  carries  in  its  white  liquid  form 
not  only  the  best  single  food,  but  the  best  substance 
for  combining  with  every  other  food.  Milk  is  even 
more  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  the 
human  body  than  is  bread,  and  a  combination  of  the 
two  is  better  than  either  one  alone.  The  milk  dairy¬ 
man  is  the  most  important  producer  in  the  nation. 
Thus  far  he  has  not  received  the  share  that  is  due 
one  who  holds  that  position.  That  is  partly  because 
the  public  has  regarded  milk  as  a  luxury  rather  than 
as  a  vital  necessity.  Now  we  must  convince  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  no  matter  how  else  they  economize  in  food 
they  must  keep  up  the  family  milk  supply.  No  one 
will  do  this  educating  for  us.  We  must  do  it  our¬ 
selves. 

* 

That  article  on  the  dirt  roads  in  the  back 
country  needs  following  up.  The  plan  of  put¬ 
ting  most  of  the  work  on  the  main  roads  and  letting 
the  side  roads  go  means  life  for  the  car  drivers,  but 
is  death  to  the  hill  farms.  These  farms  on  the  back 
roads  have  as  much  right  to  live  and  thrive  as  any 
others.  They  are  necessary  to  the  nation,  and  must 
have  a  fair  show.  They  cannot  have  that  unless 
they  have  reasonable  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  As  it  stands  in  many  townships  farms 
on  the  main  roads  have  up-to-date  communication, 
while  the  hill  farms  are  further  removed  from 
market  and  social  needs  than  they  were  40  years 
ago.  These  back  farms  cannot  hold  their  values 
or  attract  young  people  unless  they  can  have  fair 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  will  he  a 
shame  and  disgrace  to  Jet  these  hill  farms  decay 
through  any  injustice  in  spending  the  road  money. 

# 

THE  other  day  two  young  soldiers  just  back  from 
France  called  to  talk  things  over.  They  were 
on  their  way  home,  sobered  by  their  war  experience, 
yet  eager  to  get  hack  to  their  work.  One  was  from 
Northern  New  England,  the  other  from  California. 
We  asked  them  both  the  same  question: 

" What  do  iiou  want  to  do?’' 

The  New  Englander  answered  about  as  follows: 
“I  am  going  home  to  look  things  over.  Father  has 
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a  good  farm,  but  it  has  not  been  worked  well  for 
some  years.  Father  got  a  little  discouraged,  and  lias 
invested  his  money  in  mortgages.  I  have  seen  the 
way  they  farm  in  other  countries,  and  T  think  we 
have  a  good  chance  if  we  can  put  capital  into  it  and 
run  it  right.  I  see  that  you  cannot  run  such  a  farm 
without  capital.  I  shall  try  to  get  father  to  sell  one 
of  his  mortgages  and  use  the  money  for  working 
capital  on  that  farm  !” 

The  same  question  was  put  to  the  California  boy 
and  he  said : 

“I  am  going  straight  home.  Father  has  a  good 
piece  of  land,  but  he  cannot  see  any  money  in  farming, 
and  has  put  his  money  in  some  stock.  Now  I  have 
seen  how  they  farm  in  France  and  Italy,  and  I  think 
I  know  what  that  land  of  father’s  can  be  made  to 
do.  It  will  need  capital  to  do  it,  and  I  shall  try  to 
get  him  to  put  it  up!” 

Both  these  young  men  said  they  wanted  nothing 
to  do  with  the  scheme  to  drain  the  swamps  and 
water  the  deserts.  Take  care  of  the  older  farms 
first  and  build  good  roads  up  to  them !  All  this 
shows  one  thing  that  the  war  has  done  for  young 
America,  and  if  these  fathers  are  wise  they  will 
fall  in  line  with  the  capital.  We  have  had  too  much 
of  the  theory  that  the  farm  is  a  good  place  to  make 
a  dollar,  but  no  place  to  invest  it. 

* 

AS  we  predicted  last  year,  the  poultry  business 
is  “coming  back”  with  a  rush.  From  all  over 
the  Eastern  States  reports  come  of  an  increased 
business  in  chicks  and  eggs.  Most  people  who  quit 
the  business  were  forced  out  by  the  high  cost  of 
feed.  They  did  not  have  the  capital  needed  to  hold 
on  at  a  temporary  loss  until  prices  for  meat  and 
eggs  could  he  adjusted  to  grain  prices.  Those  who 
were  able  to  hold  on,  cull  out  the  poor  stock  and 
improve,  are  now  reaping  their  reward.  This  experi¬ 
ence  has  compelled  many  who  formerly  never  thought 
of  producing  their  own  grain  supply  to  put  all  avail¬ 
able  land  into  wheat,  barley  and  corn.  The  crop 
of  Spring  wheat  in  New  England  and  other  Eastern 
States  will  he  greater  than  ever  before,  and  most 
of  the  grain  will  be  fed  to  poultry.  A  good  pullet 
will  beat  Uncle  Sam  with  his  guaranteed  price,  and 
you  do  not  have  to  collect  a  carload  in  order  to  sell 
it.  The  hen  accepts  any  quantity  from  a  handful 
up.  The  corn  crop  will  also  be  heavy  this  year  on 
most  poultry  farms.  The  tough  experience  of  the 
past  few  years  has  taught  many  a  hen  man  that  he 
can  no  longer  depend  on  far  distant  sections  for  his 
grain  feed.  lie  will  make  his  idle  fields  work,  or 
save  labor  by  putting  some  of  the  garden  and  truck 
fields  into  corn  and  wheat.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  so-called  “commercial”  poultry  farms  where  all 
grain  must  he  bought  can  keep  up  under  the  changed 
conditions,  but  the  farm  poultryman  who  cau  grow 
a  part  of  his  grain  is  in  for  years  of  prosperity. 

* 

What  do  you  think  about  au  honor  button  for  the 
farmer?  I  am  a  man  6S  years  old,  working  a  100-acre 
farm,  with  the  help  of  another  old  man  about  my  age; 
12  to  14  hours  a  day  is  about  all  we  can  do.  I  bought 
Liberty  bonds,  Savings  Stamps,  donated  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  war  chest,  raised  wheat,  buckwheat,  oats, 
corn,  potatoes,  beans,  pork,  beef,  calves,  chickens,  milked 
15  cows,  cut  nearly  00  tons  of  hay.  I  think  farmers 
and  their  wives  and  children  did  their  bit  as  well  as 
the  boys  over  there.  Let  Uncle  Sam  give  us  a  button 
to  wear,  with  emblem  to  represent  our  occupation. 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  w.  wood. 

HAT  is  a  good  suggestion  and  we  favor  it.  Mr. 
Wood  is  right.  Thousands  of  men  and  women 
worked  hard  and  without  complaint  in  their  efforts 
to  help  win  the  war.  Denied  the  privilege  of  lining 
up  at  the  front  with  rifle  and  bayonet,  they  fought 
in  the  back  fields  and  lonely  farms  with  plow  and 
hoe  and  scythe.  They  slioud  by  all  means  be  recog¬ 
nized.  We  call  for  suggestions  as  to  a  suitable 
design  for  such  a  badge.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the 
Agricultural  Department  to  get  up  close  to  such 
farmers ! 


Brevities 

Heart  without  head — run  short  <>f  bread !  Head 
without  heart — live  a  lonely  part. 

Tx  California  a  deposit  of  lignite  has  been  found 
which  gives  (52  gallons  of  oil  and  18  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  to  the  ton  ! 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  coarse  vines  and  leaves 
of  Soy  bean  hay  contain  as  much  cow  nutriment  as 
clover,  yet  “the  stuff  is  there.” 

Will  not  some  of  the  scientific  men  start  a  set  of  ex¬ 
periments  to  show  what  influence,  if  any.  the  moon  has 
on  plant  growth?  The  time  has  come  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion,  if  possible. 

lx  reply  to  questions  about  rural  mail  carriers 
delivering  mail  to  rural  boxes  we  are  told  by  the  Post 
Office  Department:  “It  is  a  violation  of  the  Postal  laws 
and  regulations  for  a  rural  carrier  to  throw  any  mail 
matter  upon  the  ground.  Rural  carriers  are  required 
to  provide  such  equipment  as  will  enable  them  to  handle 
all  mail  instructed  to  them,  and  protect  it  from  adverse 
weather  conditions.” 
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Difference  Between  Corporation  and  Co¬ 
operation 

Third  Prize  Article 

EXPERIENCE  ABROAD.— In  Denmark  as  a 
young  man  I  learned  the  difference  between  corpora¬ 
tions  and  co-operation  for  farmers.  Corporations 
were  tried  first  in  Denmark,  because  it  was  the  only 
form  of  organization  known,  and  it  made  a  good 
many  farm  organizations  go  to  pieces.  The  Danish 
farmers  have  since  learned  to  adopt  co-operation, 
and  today  all  farm  organizations  are  co-operative. 
The  difference  is  that  corporations  are  controlled  by 
the  capital  or  stock  vote,  and  dominated  by  a  few 
men.  The  other  members  have  little  or  nothing  to 
say  about  the  management.  They  become  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  selfishness  of  the  few  who  control,  and 
the  organization  goes  to  pieces. 

MEMBERSHIP  CONTROL.— Co-operation  is  the 
opposite  in  management  to  corporation.  In  co-oper¬ 
ation  the  members  control  by  one  vote  and  no  more 
for  each  member.  Co-operation  is  self-government. 
It  is  government  of  the  members  by  the  members  for 
the  members.  The  Danish  farmer  has  learned  what 
true  co-operation  is.  He  knows  that  it  is  the  very 
heart’s  blood  of  agricultural  life  and  business.  It 
has  broadened  the  Danish  farmer's  vision.  lie  now 
looks  ahead  for  emergencies,  and  is  prepared  to  meet 
them,  while  before  the  days  of  co-operative  organi¬ 
zation  the  trouble  came  over  him  like  a  thief  in  the 
night. 

AN  UNDESIRABLE  SYSTEM.— The  New  York 
farmers  have  not  yet  learned  what  co-operation  is. 
They  are  yet  tied  to  corporations.  The  Dairymen’s 
League  is  a  corporation,  like  the  ones  that  broke  up 
the  early  Danish  farm  organizations.  It  is  voted 
by  the  stock  and  controlled  by  a  few  men.  The 
members  have  no  means  of  expressing  their  choice  of 
men  or  measures.  At  Utica  not  more  than  one-third 
voted  for  the  new  plan,  but  the  spokesman  said  it 
was  unanimous.  The  officers  were  appointed  and  a 
lawyer  is  made  president.  This  is  not  co-operation, 
and  it  is  queer  to  me  that  farmers  of  this  great  State 
should  think  it  is.  The  Country  Milk  Company  was 
not  co-operation.  The  members  did  not  organize  it, 
or  vote  for  it,  or  run  it.  They  don’t  know  even  yet 
how  much  they  lost  in  it.  If  we  call  such  manage¬ 
ment  co-operation  we  are  not  fair  to  co-operation. 
That  work  is  corporation,  not  co-operation. 

A  CONTRAST  IN  MANAGEMENT.— In  co-opera¬ 
tion  a  committee  of  the  best  members  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  all  the  members  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  and  estimates,  and  then  every  member 
would  have  a  chance  to  vote  “yes”  or  "no”  in  his  own 
branch,  after  all  the  definite  details  were  laid  before 
him.  When  the  members  run  their  own  organization 
they  will  have  co-operation,  and  I  shall  be  the  first 
man  to  give  it  a  hand;  but  it  is  a  contrary  thing  to 
co-operation  for  a  few  men  to  run  an  organization 
in  their  own  way.  If  it  is  not  selfish  now  it  soon 
will  be. 

REAL  CO-OPERATION.— My  plan  is  for  a  real  co¬ 
operative  organization.  That  means:  (1)  Voluntary 
membership:  (21  equal  voice  in  the  management; 
one  man.  one  vote;  (3)  equal  share  to  the  members 
in  the  fruits  of  the  organization,  according  to  their 
contributions  to  it. 

Make  a  definite  plan  through  a  committee  of  the 
best  members  and  experts  in  the  business;  adopt  a 
fixed  policy  and  stick  to  it. 

Incorporate  co-operative  local  branches  in  the 
country  and  erect  plants  where  needed.  Organize 
and  federate  these  local  co-operative  corporations. 

Elect  a  board  and  officers  annually  for  the  central 
unit  by  vote  of  the  members.  We  must  have  an  elec¬ 
tion  committee  to  make  a  convenient  way  for  the 
members  to  vote  in  their  local  branches  by  ballot, 
and  thereby  develop  a  member's  interest  in  liis  or¬ 
ganization.  In  no  other  way  can  we  have  true  co¬ 
operation. 

The  officers  must  not  be  allowed  to  make  by-laws. 
Reserve  this  power  for  the  membership  exclusively. 

The  directors,  both  in  the  local  and  in  the  central 
organizations,  should  be  directed  to  appoint  a  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  each,  to  conduct  all  the  business. 

The  central  unit  should  be  the  sole  agency  for  the 
sale  of  all  milk  of  its  members.  There  should  be  no 
subsidiaries  and  only  one  organization.  True  co-op¬ 
eration  is  economic. 

Each  member  should  have  a  contract  with  his  local 
company,  and  the  local  should  have  a  contract  with 
the  central  unit.  These  contracts  must  be  binding 
for  a  given  rime,  but  subject  to  withdrawal  at  given 
times,  so  as  to  make  the  membership  voluntary. 

The  organization  must  be  responsible  for  the  sale 
of  all  of  the  milk  to  give  each  member  equal  benefits, 
otherwise  it  is  not  co-operative.  For  this  it  must 
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have  a  few  well-located  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
county  to  manufacture  milk  in  time  of  surplus,  and 
a  city  receiving  station  or  plant  to  sell  and  deliver 
milk  to  small  dealers.  It  should  collect  the  bills 
twice  a  month,  and  send  the  entire  remittance  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  local  managers  to  be  checked  up  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  producers.  The  funds  for  the  central 
unit  should  be  assessed  against  the  locals  and  paid  by 
them.  No  funds  should  be  collected  through  the 
dealers. 

All  funds  should  be  collected  by  a  percentage  as¬ 
sessment  on  the  milk  by  the  local  organizations, 
after  an  estimate  budget  has  been  presented  to  the 
members  and  approved  by  them.  The  capital  for 
plants  should  be  raised  as  nearly  as  possible  by  mem¬ 
bers.  An  investment,  no  matter  how  small,  by  the 
member,  in  his  own  business,  makes  the  organization 
stronger. 

To  vote  intelligently  the  members  must  have  full 
and  accurate  information.  A  full  report  of  all  meet¬ 
ings  must  be  kept,  and  members  have  free  hand  to 
look  over  the  reports  at  any  time.  A  fair  synopsis 
of  every  committee  meeting  should  be  published  for 
the  information  of  members. 

Accounts  must  be  audited  regularly  and  full  item¬ 
ized  business  and  financial  reports  made.  Full  and 
accurate  information  and  publicity  are  essential  to 
true  co-operation.  p.  h.  norberg. 


Plain  Farmers  on  League  Plans 

Extracts  from  Prize  Essays 
Take  Care  of  Local  Plant 

Besides  being  cumbersome  and  expensive,  two  organi¬ 
zations  would  tend  to  defeat  the  aims  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  The  purpose  has  been  to  sell  all  the  milk 
collectively.  To  do  this  more  satisfactorily  the  milk 
was  all  placed  in  one  agency  to  sell.  Complete  unity 
must  be  the  keynote  of  the  League's  success.  Two 
organizations  destroy  this  unity.  For  the  very  reason 
the  perfect  co-operation  is  so  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  farmer,  no  successful  local  co-operative  plant 
should  be  in  any  way  disturbed. 

Elimination  of  inordinate  distributors’  profits  would 
appeal  eloquently  to  the  average  consumer.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  demonstrated  that  milk  can  be  sold  in  New 
York  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  that  commonly 
charged  by  dealers,  and  if  the  producers  could  place  the 
product  on  the  wholesale  markets  themselves,  with  one 
profit  instead  of  many,  the  demand  should  and  probably 
would  take  care  of  itself.  edith  anderson. 

Ashville,  N.  Y. 

Right  to  the  Point 

After  all  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  done  and  is  doing  for 
agricultural  interests,  we  farmers  should  hardly  need 
the  incentive  of  a  prize  offer  to  express  our  opinions.  The 
members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  have  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  purchase  and  equip  their  own  plants  for  handling 
milk  and  have  to  a  great  extent  accomplished  this.  The 
new  movement  being  agitated  seems  to  be  to  do  away 
with  these  plants  just  recently  acquired  and  give  up 
what  we  have  gained  of  independence  to  trust  again  to 
the  honesty  of  a  set  of  middlemen.  Let  us  keep  our  own 
local  equipment  and  let  the  League  establish  receiving 
stations  in  New  York  City  with  honest  men  hired  by 
the  League  to  superintend  the  receiving  and  distributing 
of  the  milk.  The  city  station  not  to  be  required  to  han¬ 
dle  any  surplus  milk.  The  surplus  milk,  if  any,  to  be  re¬ 
tained  at  the  local  plants  and  manufactured  there  into 
butter  and  cheese  for  local  consumption.  This  would 
save  any  freight  on  shipments  of  surplus  milk.  The 
problem  of  surplus  milk  will  be  largely  solved  by  the 
greater  demand  for  fluid  milk  when  sold  at  the  reduced 
price  at  which  it  can  be  delivered  when  the  extravagance 
and  waste  of  the  preseut  system  are  eliminated. 

Pulaski,  N.  Y.  Andrew  j.  sperling. 

Do  Not  Make  It  Complicated 

The  present  management  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  is 
too  expensive  and  does  not  get  results.  There  are  too 
many  officers  drawing  big  salaries,  and  too  many  confer¬ 
ences  with  dealers.  Let  the  dealers  alone.  Do  not  chase 
after  them.  There  are  too  many  conventions,  with  big 
expense.  I  don’t  think  the  proposed  plan  has  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  dairymen.  It  is  too  complicated  ;  too  big 
an  undertaking,  and  takes  the  business  and  management 
out  of  dairymen’s  hands  and  places  it  in  a  very  few,  who 
are  given  too  much  power.  The  overhead  expense  will 
be  enormous,  and  I  doubt  if  we  will  get  as  much  out  of 
the  milk  as  we  do  now.  Sell  the  milk  to  anyone  who 
wants  it.  and  pays  cash  for  same- — dealers,  storekeepers 
or  peddlers.  If  there  is  a  surplus  of  milk  being  shipped, 
notify  some  of  the  plants  in  the  country  to  manufacture, 
and  if  the  manufactured  products  do  not  net  as  much 
as  fluid  milk.  let.  those  that  are  getting  the  most 
divide  the  difference.  For  financing,  deduct  a  certain 
amount  per  cwt.  Let  the  dairymen  own  and  manage 
their  own  plants,  equipped  to  make  butter,  cheese  or 
pasteurize  milk  to  ship.  There  are  a  great  many  of 
these  plants  now,  mauy  more  were  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  until  they  were  called  to  a  halt  by  the  League’s 
plan.  The  dairymen  are  well  able  to  manage  their  own 
plants. 

I  lave  the  League  build  or  own  a  big  distributing  plant 
in  New  York  City  and  other  cities  in  the  territory.  Hire 
a  competent  manager  of  milk  at  the  local  plants.  Let 
the  directors  be  elected  by  each  League  member,  to  be 
voted  for  in  their  own  local  meetings.  Let  the  directors 
oversee  the  city  plants  and  the  business  manager,  who 
should  sell  the  milk.  The  price  of  milk  to  be  determined 
by  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit.  h.  t.  field. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  purchase  of  receiving  plants 
now  owned  by  the  large  milk  distributors,  nor  the  signing 


of  any  paper  to  the  effect  that  the  Dairymen’s  League 
will  not  interfere  in  New  York  City  with  the  dealers’ 
end  of  the  business.  Any  radical  changes  that  are  or 
may  hereafter  be  contemplated  should  be  voted  upon  by 
the  members  of  the  League.  The  directors  of  the  several 
districts  will  then  have  instructions  to  adopt  a  plan 
that  will  pay  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  Sign  no 
agreements  to  keep  out  of  the  New  York  market  or  any 
other  market.  Each  League  branch  should  be  allowed 
to  do  as  the  members  think  best  with  its  own  local 
affairs.  The  business  accounts  of  the  League  should 
be  audited  at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  books  and  gen¬ 
eral  business  affairs  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  branch 
of  the  League  through  a  request  of  its  officers  after  a 
majority  vote  for  it.  w.  J.  durkee. 

Smith  Basin,  N.  Y. 


.1  would  like  to.  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  milk  situ¬ 
ation  in  this  section.  I  cannot  see  anything  fair  in  the 
situation  hem  At  the  time  of  the  strike  in  January  I 
was  getting  .$5  per  day  from  the  coudenser.v,  but  with¬ 
drew  my  milk  with  the  rest  of  the  League  members.  I 
had  to  take  my  milk  about  one  mile  to  separate  it,  so 
dried  up  my  cows  as  soon  as  possible.  The  first  of  April 
I  wanted  to  send  again,  but  my  milk  was  rejected. 
I  here  are  between  20  and  80  farmers  around  here  in  the 
same  predicament.  I  only  live  two  miles  from  Borden’s 
condensed  milk  plant.  M  by  is  not  every  League  member 
protected?  One  should  have  as  good  a  market  for  milk 
as  another.  henry  e.  link. 

Sinclairville,  N.  Y. 


From  inquiry  at  the  League  office  it  was  learned 
that  complaint  had  reached  there,  and  the  Borden’s 
(  ompany  had  promised  to  investigate  when  names  of 
complaining  patrons  were  furnished. 


To  establish  a  price  of  milk  on  the  cost  of  butter  and 
cheese  is  not  right.  The  baker  does  not  set  the  price  of  a 
loaf  by  the  cookies  that  he  makes.  Everything  must  be 
figured  from  the  base  up.  and  the  base  for  butter  and 
cheese  is  milk  The  price  of  butter  and  cheese  should 
be  figured  on  the  cost  of  milk,  and  not  the  reverse.  The 
price  ot  milk  should  be  based  on  the  cost  of  feed  and 
cows  and  labor  If  the  League  gives  up  this  principle  it 

gln?  1,p  e™rJ;thluS-  EUGENE  JOHNSON. 

Glean,  N.  Y. 


Prospects  in  Southern  New  Jersey 

At  the  meeting  of  our  executive  committee  at  Bridge- 
ton  last  week  it  seemed  to  be  the  impression  that  there 
would  be  a  good  set  of  peaches,  as  little  injury  has  been 
reported.  The  apple  bloom  is  somewhat  irregular,  as 
some  trees  which  bore  heavily  last  season  are  light  with 
buds.  I  he  apples  in  this  section  are  just  coming  into 
full  bloom  (April  — 1)  and  the  orchards  are  looking  very 
beautiful.  Tractors  are  coming  into  general  use  oil 
farms  large  enough  to  warrant  the  expense,  as  thev 
seem  to  enable  the  farmers  to  get  the  work  done.  \ 
great  effort  has  been  made  to  kill  off  the  apple  aphis 
of  which  a  very  heavy  crop  was  .started.  One  firm  near 
here  is  reported  to  have  invested  $1,500  in  Black  Leaf 
40,  and  most  orchardists  have  used  from  $100  to  $300 
for  that  supply  alone. 

It  seems  to  be  costing  more  every  year  to  begin  the 
season,  yet  the  farmers  are  expected  to  raise  more  and 
bring  down  the  cost  of  things  to  eat.  How  it  is  to  be 
done  with  the  increased  expenses  of  labor  and  materials 
we  would  like  greatly  to  know.  In  spite  of  the  same 
or  greater  prospective  cost  of  growing  tomatoes  the 
prices  <)ffered  are  away  below  last  year,  from  $17  to 

1*  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  acres  contracted 
for  will  be  much  reduced.  As  an  example,  one  firm, 
which  grew  250  acres  last  year,  will  grow  only  as  few 
as  possible  this,  and  only  a  few  fields  requiring  that 
rotation,  less  than  one-fifth.  In  this  section  those  who 
are  contracting  are  afraid  to  take  the  chances  of  the 
open  market,  which  can  be  continued  bv  the  canners 
as  soon  as  the  crop  begins  to  come  freely.  * 

The  Japanese  beetle  infection  in  three  townships  in 
this  county  is  giving  the  sugar  corn  growers  many 
anxious  thoughts,  as  corn  from  the  infected  farms  will 
require  very  careful  inspection  before  it  can  be  moved 
in  interstate  traffic.  This  is  a  very  important  money 
crop  in  the  river  front  district  of  this  county,  and  many 
hundred  thousands  of  ears  are  sent  during  the  height 
of  the  season  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  This  new 
pest  is  such  a  general  feeder  that  it  will  be  exceedingly 
hard  and  expensive  to  keep  it  down,  and  as  is  usual 
with  such  things,  they  neglect  to  import  the  predatory 
insects  with  the  pests.  Too  much  time  has  been  lost 
finding  out  how  to  fight  it.  and  we  cannot  blame  our 
entomologists  for  what  they  cannot  learn  except  In¬ 
experience,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  teacher,  but 
sometimes  exceedingly  expensive,  for  example,  the  San 
Jose  scale  and  Gypsy  moth.  Our  farmers  are  going 
ahead  hopefully  as  usual,  risking  all  they  have  in  many 
instances  on  the  coming  season,  and  we  certainly  hope 
for  good  crops  and  prices,  but  some  of  us  are  feeling 
very  anxious  about  the  latter.  We  certainly  cannot 
expect  the  prices  received  last  year,  and  yet  we  cannot 
see  how  the  expenses  can  be  met  with  prices  reduced 
to  pre-war  times,  with  short  labor  hours  and  higher 
Wages.  H.  G.  TAYLOR. 

Secretary  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society. 


Apple  Aphids  Wear  Overcoats 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  uo  one  has  re¬ 
corded  an  experience  in  which  the  aphid*?  infesting  the 
apple  have  been  subjected  to  low  temperatures  after 
hatching.  It  would  seem  that  such  minute,  soft-bodied 
insects,  feeding  on  practically  bare  buds,  would  require 
a  considerable  degree  of  warmth  for  continued  existence. 
Last  week  I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  an  interesting 
observation  on  this  point.  We  were  putting  the  dormant 
spray  on  a  10-year-old  orchard.  The  buds,  though  still 
compact,  were  swelling  and  shooting  the  green.  The 
mercury  was  up  to  66.  At  least  three-fourth*:  of  the 
countless  aphis  eggs  had  hatched,  and  the  insects  were 
clustered  deep  on  the  buds.  Thursday  afternoon  a  rain 
set  in,  becoming  so  hard  we  had  to  stop  work.  The 
mercury  dropped  rapidly  ami  by  midnight  reached  25. 
Next  morning  a  furious  storm  of  snow  and  sleet  was 
raging.  The  precipitation  ceased  about  noon,  but  violent 
gales  continued  throughout  that  day  and  Saturday.  The 
mercury  did  not  get  up  to  freezing  till  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing.  so  that  for  30  hours  the  temperature  was  below 
freezing  constantly,  and  for  part  of  the  time  as  low  as 
25.  A  careful  examination  of  the  unsprayed  trees 
showed  the  aphids  unharmed,  continuing  their  pernicious 
work,  and  apparently  not  even  chilled. 

Bucks  Co.,  I‘a.  thed  pershing. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

Climbing  to  Rest 

To  work — to  rest — for  each  a  time  ; 

I  toil,  but  I  must  also  climb. 

What  soul  was  .ever  quite  at  ease 
Shut*  in  by  earthly  boundaries? 

I  am  not  glad  till  I  have  known 
Life  that  can  lift  me  from  my  own; 

A  loftier'  level  must  be  won. 

A  mightier  strength  to  lean  upon. 

And  heaven  draws  near  as  I  ascend : 

The  breeze  invites,  the  stars  befriend ; 

All  things  are  beckoning  toward  the  Rest; 
I  climb  to  Thee,  my  Rod,  for  rest ; 

— Lucy  l.arcom. 

* 

A  stale  loaf  of  bread  can  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  fresh  one  by  moistening  it 
with  cold  water  and  then  putting  it  in 
a  hot  oven  until  well  crisped.  One  good 
cook  of  our  acquaintance  bakes  only  once 
a  week,  and  says  her  family  would  never 
know,  without  .being  told,  that  they  are 
uot  getting  fresh  bread  when  it  is  treated 
in  this  way. 

* 

The  Treasury  Department  is  now  pre¬ 
paring  a  prolonged  campaign  to  encour¬ 
age  investment  in  AY  ar  Savings  Stamps. 
The  effort  is  to  make  this  a  permanent 
form  of  thrift,  and  not  merely  a  war 
measure.  Savings  in  this  form  appeal 
particularly  to  women  and  children  whose 
means  are  small,  and  for  whom  there 
seems  no  chance  to  invest  in  Government 
bonds  The  plan  is  particularly  helpful 
in  starting  young  people  right  in  habits 
of  thrift..  The  feeling  that  they  are  part¬ 
ners  with  the  nation  dignifies  small  solt- 
denials  and  economies,  and  helps  them 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
money.  One  of  our  friends  told  u.s  of 
girl  factory  workers,  earning  excellent 
wages,  who  would  wear  a  handsome  blouse 
of  white  crepe  Georgette  or  crepe  de  chine 
until  it  was  soiled,  and  then  throw  it  aside 
for  a  dust  cloth,  rather  than  trouble  to 
wash  it.  One  would  wonder  that  girls  who 
work  for  what  they  buy  could  ever  be 
so  wasteful,  but  extravagance  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  one  class.  1  raining  in 
thrift  should  be  begun  early  in  life,  and 
there  should  be  a  proper  distinction  be¬ 
tween  sensible  economy  and  pinching 
penuriousness.  The  child’s  Thrift  Stamps 
will  make  the  War  Savings  Stamps  that 
may  either  be  carried  iuto  further  invest¬ 
ments.  or  used  to  provide  for  some  needed 
expense  later.  It  is*,  quite  possible  that 
these  small  savings  may  provide  for  the 
extra  expenditures  desired  when  a  boy 

or  girl  is  graduated  from  high  school. 

* 

As  an  example  of  the  money  that  lies 
in  small  things  we  may  point  to  the  career 
of  the  man  who  started  the  five  and  lu¬ 
cent  stores.  Mr.  M  oolworth  died  re- 
centlv,  leaving  an  estate  variously  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  $25,000,000  to  $40,000,000. 
All  that  money  came  originally  out  of 
our  nickels  and  dimes.  If  our  united 
small  change  could  make  a  vast  fortune 
for  Mr.  Woolworth.  there  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  we  should  waste  it  ourselves. 
Why  not  make  our  own  nickels  work  for 
us  first? 


War  Risk  Insurance  Policies 

The  Treasury  Department  issued,  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago.  the  following  statement 
regarding  war  risk  insurance,  which  an¬ 
swers  a  number  of  questions; 

“Considerable  confusion  and  much  mis¬ 
understanding  seems  to  prevail  among  the 
relatives  and  beneficiaries  of  men  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  as  to  then- 
rights  under  the  YY  ar  Risk  Insurance 
Act.  Manv  mothers  and  fathers  named 
as  beneficiaries  of  the  Government  Insur¬ 
ance  applied  'for  by1  their  soils  have 
gained  the  impression  that  they  must 
prove  dependency  in  order  to  receive  pay¬ 
ments  of  insurance.  This  is  an  entirely 
erroneous  impression,  probably  due  to  a 
confusion  of  the  insurance  and  compen¬ 
sation  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  October  6.  1917.  and  to  a  mistaken 
assumption  that  the  terms  “Insurance 
and  “Compensation”  are  used  inter¬ 
changeably,  whereas  they  represent  two 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  benefits. 

“Insurance  is  payable  regardless  of  any 
dependency  and  a  beneficiary  desig¬ 
nated  in  an  application  for  Government 
insurance  if  within  the  permitted  class 
of  spouse,  child,  grandchild,  parent, 
brother  or  sister,  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  insurance  in  monthly  installments 
without  proving  any  dependency  upon  the 
insured.  . 

“Compensation,  however,  which  is  sep¬ 
arate  and  apart  from  insurance  and  takes 
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the  place  of  the  pensions  provided  under 
the  old  pension  system,  is  payable  only 
to  a  wife,  child,  dependent  mother,  or 
dependent  father  of  a  man  who  is  dis¬ 
abled  or  dies  as  a  result  of  injury,  suf¬ 
fered  or  disease  contracted  in  the  line  of 
duty  while  employed  in  the  active  service. 
Compensation  may  be  payable  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  insurance,  but  a  mother  or  father 
must  prove  actual  dependency  in  order  to 
receive  monthly  payments  of  compensa¬ 
tion.  although  they  will  receive  the  in¬ 
surance  in  monthly  installments  if  named 
as  the  beneficiary  thereof  whether  they 
are  dependent  or  not. 

“No  dependency  need  be  shown  by  any 
beneficiary  in  order  to  receive  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  insurance,  but  a  mother  or 
father  must  prove  actual  dependency  upon 
their  deceased  son  for  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  order  to  receive  the  additional  pay¬ 
ment  of  compensation.” 

These  war  risk  policies  may  be  con¬ 
verted.  within  five  years  of  the  expiration 
of  the  war,  iuto  a  permanent  form  of 
Government  insurance.  If  the  insured 
does  not  so  convert  his  term  insurance 
within  the  five  years,  it  will  terminate 
at  that  time,  and  he  will  be  unable  to 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9394  . 

1*394.  Child's 
Rompers,  2  to  0 
9575.  E  m  p  I  r  e  years. 

Dress.  34  to  40  bust. 


9389.  Girl's  Dress. 
10  to  14  years. 


9609.  One  -  piece 
dress,  34  to  42  bust. 
9610.  Straight  scarf 
and  muff.  One  size. 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 
(o) 
(0) 


obtain  any  further  Government  insurance. 

In  order  to  convert  into  the  permanent 
form  the  insured  must  continue  t<*  pay 
the  premiums  on  his  term  insurance  until 
lie  is  ready  to  make  the  change.  lie  can. 
however,  reduce  the  amount  of  insurance 
by  filing  a  request  with  the  Bureau 
War  Risk  Insurance. 

The  insurance  may  soou  be  converted, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  application  to 
the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  Washington. 
D.  C.  The  necessary  application  blanks 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Bureau. 

The  following  forms  of  policies  will  be 
issued  by  the  Bureau  to  persons  making 
the  conversion : 

(1)  Ordinary  life. 

Twenty-payment  life. 
Thirty-payment  life. 

Twenty-year  endowment. 
Thirty-year  endowment. 
Endowment  maturing  at  age  G2. 
These  policies  will  be  issued  in  sums 
ranging  from  $1,000  to  $10,000.  in  multi¬ 
ples  of  $500.  The  insurance  will  be 
issued  against  death  and  total  permanent 
disability.  Should  tlu*  policy  beeojne  a 
claim  by  death,  payment  of  $5.75  per 
month  is  guaranteed  for  240  months,  fox- 
each  $1,000  insurance;  and  should  the 
insured  become  totally  and  permanently 
disabled,  payment  of  installments  will 
continue  during  bis  life  while  so  totally 
and  permanently  disabled. 

The  insurance  is  unassignable,  non- 
taxable,  and  free  from  the  claims  of 
creditors. 

No  medical  examination  is  necessary 
to  make  the  conversion.  The  only  re¬ 
quirement  is  that  the  insured  has  kept 
up  his  term  insurance  premium  -payments. 


underneath :  upon  the  return  pass  the 
needle  over  this  edge,  x-epeating  the  alter¬ 
nating  method  from  edge  to  edge,  leaving 
a  loop  of  thread  at  each  opposite  turning 
point  to  prevent  the  drawing  (puckering) 
effect.  In  darning  a  cut  or  tear  in  new. 
strong  cloth  baste  a  piece  of  writing 
paper  on  the  outside,  aud  do  the  darning 
on  the  underside,  no  stitches  showing 
excepting  at  the  raw  edge. 

When  trousers  break  at  the  ci-ease 
across  the  knee,  the  crease  must  be 
pressed  out  aud  the  darning  done  over  a 
large  oblong  basteu-on  patch — a  severe 
test  of  the  darning  skill  of  a  needle¬ 
woman.  who  would  uot  be  guilty  of  ap¬ 
plying  tlie  old  “turned-in  heinmed-down” 
method  of  repairing  the  first  small  bi-eak 
in  trousers,  or  at  the  elbows  of  coat 
sleeves.  If  properly  darned  and  pressed, 
such  breaks  will  escape  observation  dur¬ 
ing  busiuess  hours,  about  the  home,  and 
when  wearing  an  overcoat.  After  press¬ 
ing  a  darn  at  the  knee,  press  in  a  new 
crease,  just  beyond  the  darning,  to  the 
right  or’left.  as  may  seem  best. 

When  necessary  to  remove  a  large  worn 
section  of  cloth  at  the  back,  below  the 
waistbands  of  trousers,  or  in  tlie  under¬ 
sides  of  sleeves,  the  openings’ should  he  cut 
with  the  warp  and  the  woof  threads  for 
perfect  right  angle  corners.  Clip  diag¬ 
onally  for  a  perfect  turn-in  for  machine 
hemming,  or  buttonhole  the  raw  edges, 
which  gives  excellent  results  in  both  wear 
aud  appearance.  When  a  garment  is 
worth  while  iu  other  respects,  or  with  a 
large  knee  patch,  with  the  waistband  to 
the  left,  slip  the  left  hand  inside,  begin¬ 
ning  at  upper  right  band  corner,  over- 
band  the  raw  edge  down  onto  the  patch, 
with  fine  stitches  to  hold ;  then  go  over 
the  work  with  under-the-surface  stitches, 
darning  into  both  the  patch  and  the  gar¬ 
ment.  to  prevent  the  raw  edge  from  break¬ 
ing  away  from  the  patch.  -When  pressed 
this  original  method  will  look  better  than 
any  other  yet  discovered  for  a  raw-edge 
finish. 

When  coat  sleeves  break  at  the  hem 
baste  the  lining  to  the  sleeve  well  above 
the  connection  with  the  turned-up  hem  ; 
separate  the  two:  press  the  hem  out; 
darn  over  soft  cloth.  Press  the  darning 
and  baste  a  new  turn  -beyond  the  darn¬ 
ing  ;  press,  baste  the  lining  over  tin-  raw 
edge  of  the  hem  aud  secure  with  the 
felling-  stitch,  -which  is  so  called  when 
hemming  is  done  with  the  turned-in  edge 
from  instead  of  towards  the  sewer.  This 
gives  freer  helpfulness  to  the  left  hand 
fingers  and  a  much  *better  stitch  when 
either  short  or  long,  deep  or  shallow. 

Worth-while  overcoats  in  need  of  new 
collars  should  be  taken  to  a  tailor.  Other 
collars  can  be  removed  and  used  as  pat¬ 
terns.  Men  differ  in  mentioning  slack 
threads  in  buttons,  and  holes  iu  pockets, 
until  a  button  falls  off  and  must  be  re¬ 
placed  immediately ;  and  belongings  are 
shifted  from  oue  pocket  to  another  until 
the  last  one  is  unsafe.  Then  someone  can 
devote  one  or  two  afternoons  to  patching 
pockets  and  looking  for  other  breaks  :  and 
the  cleaning  and  pressing  that  must  ac¬ 
company  effective  repairing,  and  that  at 
all  times  is.  so  to  speak,  iu  “pressing” 
demand  for  neat  personal  appearance. 

It  was  a  young  man  who  said  :  “My 
father  can  wear  a  suit  of  clothes  longer 
than  any  other  man  I  know  and  look 
well  dressed,  just  because  lie  keeps  his 
clothes  well  brushed.”  It  is  the  daily 
care  of  clothing,  the  brushing,  watchful¬ 
ness  for  soiled  spots  and  for  breaks,  the 
use  of  coat  and  trouser  bangers,  and 
storm  coats,  that  give  "value  received”  iu 
conserving  men’s  clothing. 

stEDORA  Corbett. 


/or 

Cheese 

and 

Butter 

Making 


You  can  make  it  easy  and  simple 
work,  just  as  they  do  in  the  largest 
creameries.  You  can  hare  better  cheese 
and  butter — and  always  the  same.  Use 

HANSEN’S 

Dairy  Preparations 

Prize  winners  and  champions  use  ’em 
because  they  are  simple  to  use,  pure, 
concentrated  and  always  dependable. 

llniii<rii'ft  Bonnot  Tablet*  for  elieost, 
making;  <hoo»o  OolorTnl>!ot»und  Oniilxli 
Butter  Color— pure  vegetable  colors  used 
in  finest  creameries;  Junket  Buttermilk 
Tablets  for  ri polling  milk  or  cream  in 
cheese  or  butter  making  in  the  small  dairy 
as  well  as  for  preparing  delicious  “butter¬ 
milk"  at  home. 

Ask  for  llunsen's  at  all  drug  or  grocery 
stores  or  write  us  direct. 

Send  for  prices,  and  valuable  free  litera¬ 
ture  on  cheese  making. 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phila.,  Pa. 


MADE  with  MILK 

Housewives  serve  Junket  the  Food  Dessert 
Made  with  milk  and  Hansen's  Junket  Tablets. 
Makes  the  Finest  Ice  Cream 


Ea  DM  lam p  or 

Hf\ll  LANTERN 


LANTERN 

Akron  Gua  Lamps  and  Lanterns 
make  best,  cheapest  light.  Use  gas¬ 
oline.  Simple,  dependable  J  u,“ 
idbyxii! 


„  durable.; 

Pennittedby'insurance  Companies. 

Oiveb  400-Candle  Power 

Abundance  of  bright,  clear,  soft. 

Steady  light— restful  to  eyes.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Agents  Wanted.  All 
or  spare  time.  Outfit  free.  Exclti-/ 
uivo  territory.  Write  for  prices  and  |«nn 
FREE  catalog.  Sold  at  wholesale  in J 
open  territory. 

AKRON  CAS  LAMP  CO..  665  CAS  BIDC,,  AKRON.  OHIO 


ClearYour  Skin 

Save  Your  Hair 


Soup.  Oint.,  Talcum 

2)0.  each.  Sample 
each  of  “Cuticura, 
Dept.  P,  Boiton." 


What  Every  Home 
Canner  Should  Have 

One  of  our  Hi  A  HAM)  POWER  DOUBLE 
SKAMKKS.  The  only  adjustable  Hand  Power 
Double  Searner  built  that  will  seal  all  sizes  of 
sanitary  fruit  and  vegetable  cans.  Write  forpnees 
and  descriptive  matter  to  Dept.  K. 

HENNINGER  &  AYES  MFG.  CO.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Builders  of  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfits  and  Double  Seamers 


Conserving  Men's  Clothing 

Part  III. 

When  darning  must  be  done  on  the 
right  side  over  a  patch,  wax  .silk  thread 
slightly :  divide,  and  use  one  of  the  three 
strands,  and  a  slender  needle  that  xvill 
slip  easily  underneath  the  surface  of  the 
material,  when  taking  two  or  three 
stitches — one  underneath  and  one  into 
the  patch,  with  as  few  showing  on  the 
surface  its  possible.  When  approaching 
the  oppbsite  raw  edge  pass  the  needle 


Send  for  this  Free  Book, 
about  the  Ran^e  designed 
by  a  Woman  for  Women 

After  our  experts  had  scientifically  worked  out  the 
grate  and  flue  system  of  this  range  so  that  it  would 
cook  and  bake  with  the  least  amount  of  fuel,  we  had  a 
practical  cook  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the 

Sterling  Range  - 

The  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  one  hod  of  coal 

She  designed  its  graceful,  plain  lines  so  easy  to  keep  clean  and  the  polished 
top  that  never  requires  blacking.  She  ordered  the  extra  big  ash  pan  and 
slides  to  keep  the  ashes  where  they  belong.  She  insisted  on  the  hinged  key 
plate  that  lifts  up  for  feeding  and  broiling  without  the  necessity  of  lifting  the 
lids.  She  fixed  the  easy  opening  oven  door.  In  fact,  she  put  into  this  range 
just  the  things  every  woman  wants  and  left  out  all  the  bothersome  frills  of 
the  man  made  stove. 

Thousands  of  letters  front  women  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  tell  how  well  she  did  her  work.  Mrs.  Swan, 
of  Horseheads,  N.  Y.  writes: 

“Have  found  my  Sterling  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

Have  had  occasion  to  use  a  number  of  different 
makes  of  ranges,  but  have  found  the  Sterling  the  best 
for  every  purpose.  ,  .  , 

Takes  very  little  coal,  if  grates  are  kept  free  of 
ashes.  Drafts  are  easy  to  manage.  Have  been  able 
to  do  most  of  my  baking  with  drafts  closed.  Would 
not  use  any  other  range  than  the  Sterling.” 


Over  60  years  experience  is  back  of  every 
l»  I  Sterling  Range.  Send  for  the  book  and  the 
name  of  the  nearest  dealer. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  NP  Sterling  Furnace 
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Dyeing  Rag  Carpet 

In  answer  to  query  about  coloring  rag 
carpeting,  will  say  I  have  had  good  suc¬ 
cess  for  the  last.  25  years  in  preparing  dye 
as  for  coloring;  that  is,  without  adding 
the  large  amount  of  water  required  for 
ordinary  dyeing.  Whil  'ill  hot  I  apply 
with  a  toothbrush.  Th  •  sties  are  stiff 
and  the  brush  is  nariv..,  and  one  can 
apply  the  dye  without  over-running  the 
stripe.  It  is  better  not  to  walk  on  it  until 
dry,  or  nearly  so.  I  find  it  will  keep  its 
color  pretty  well,  and  is  not  so  very  hard 
to  apply  when  the  carpet  is  stretched  and 
tacked  down.  I  bottle  any  dye  that  is  left 
over,  and  by  heating  again  it  can  be  used 
whenever  needed.  G.  31.  P. 

Suggestions  in  regard  to  dyeing  rag  car¬ 
pet  were  asked  recently.  I  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Clean  the  carpet  thoroughly  on 
the  floor.  Use  any  good  dye.  Dissolve  in 
hot  water  and  with  a  paint  brush  or 
toothbrush  color  each  stripe  separately. 
This  is  not  so  arduous  a  task  as  it  seems, 
and  the  results  are  quite  gratifying. 

MRS.  F.  A.  c. 


Preparing  Rabbit  Skins 

The  fur  of  the  common  rabbit  can  be 
used  very  successfully  at  home  for  several 
purposes;  lining  small  children’s  gar¬ 
ments,  mittens,  foot  warmers,  insoles,  etc. 
Here  is  a  recipe  to  cure  the  furs  at  home : 

Tack  the  furs,  when  still  fresh,  on  a 
plank,  hair  side  to  the  wood.  With  a  knife 
carefully  scrape  away  all  little  pieces  of 
skin.  Dissolve  one  teaspoonful  of  alum 
and  one-half  teaspoon  salt  in  one  cup  of 
water,  and  rub  this  on  the  skin.  Let  this 
stay  on  one  day,  then  scrape  again  and 
rub  in  solution ;  let  stay  another  day, 
scrape  again,  and  when  necessary  put.  on 
for  the  third  time.  When  they  look  clean 
take  them  off  the  plank  and  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  beat  on  the  hair  side  till  the  fur  is 
soft.  A  little  unsalted  butter  rubbed  on 
the  skin  side  will  help  this  last  process. 

MRS.  WII.LV  S ( ' H F.PP-CO r n ki. i s s e \ . 


Pressure  Cookery 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  articles  about 
the  use  of  the  steam  pressure  cooker  in 
canning,  but  very  little  about,  its  every¬ 
day  use  in  cooking.  <  )ur  cooker  is  in  con¬ 
stant  use ;  there  are  few  days  when  it  is 
not  in  use  once  and  frequently  twice. 
The  flavor  of  foods  cooked  in  it  is  much 
superior  to  that  of  foods  cooked  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  the  time  and  fuel  re¬ 
quired  are  much  less. 

We  bought  our  cooker,  which  takes  no 
more  room  on  the  stove  than  an  ordinary 
large  kettle,  late  last  Winter,  primarily 
to  can  meat  for  Summer  use.  It  was 
very  successful  for  that  purpose,  but  we 
think  we  have  saved  the  price  of  the 
cooker  (.$24)  on  fuel  alone  for  the  regular 
cooking. 

The  time  required  for  cooking  the  large 
brown  beans  is  about  1)4  hours,  allowing 
half  an  hour  to  get  up  to  pressure;  the 
small  white  beans-  require  less  time.  We 
use  wood  as  fuel,  and  the  saving  in  oil  or 
gas  would  be  greater. 

But  the  best  thing  about  the  cooker  is 
the  flavor  it  gives  the  food.  Beans  cooked 
in  it  are  unexcelled ;  the  intense  heat 
gives  them  a  nutty  flavor;  they  are  soft, 
but  never  mushy.  White  beans  prepared 
with  salt  pork,  onion,  mustard  and  mo¬ 
lasses.  as  for  baking,  and  cooked  in  the 
pressure  cooker,  cannot  be  equaled  by 
beans  baked  for  hours  in  an  oven.  All 
cereals  are  delicious  and  most  digestible 
cooked  in  this  cooker,  and  hominy  is  at 
its  best. 

Any  kind  of  meat,  fresh,  corned  or 
cured,  is  extremely  savory,  and  every  bit 
of  nourishment  is  derived  from  the  piece 
of  meat  by  this  method  of  cooking.  The 
meat  will  readily  fall  from  the  bone,  and 
the  good  of  the  bone  itself  is  extracted. 
If  a  roast  is  desired  it  can  be  browned  in 
the  oven  a  few  minutes  before  serving. 
Delicious  meat  or  vegetable  soups  can  be 
made  in  the  cooker,  and  it  is  equally  good 
for  cooking  all  kinds  of  dried  or  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  the  fresh  ones  re¬ 
quiring  but  a  few  minutes.  Puddings  can 
be  steamed  in  less  than  half  tin*  time  they 
ordinarily  take. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in 
which  a  pressure  cooker  may  be  used.  Of 
course  there  is  nothing  else  as  good  for 
canning  meat,  vegetables  and  fruit.  One 
great  advantage  which  this  method  has, 
especially  when  oil  or  gas  is  used,  is  that 
several  things  in  separate  dishes  can  be 
cooked  in  the  pressure  cooker  at  one 
time,  thus  simplifying  the  preparation  of 
a  meal.  The  “One-dish  meal”  recently 
advocated  by  the  Government  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  at  a  great  saving  of  work  and  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  housewife. 

Last,  but.  by  no  means  least,  it  is  no 
more  work  to  clean  or  adjust  than  an 
ordinary  kettle.  AVo  expected  to  find  it 
intricate  and  dreaded  using  it,  but  were 
delightfully  surprised  by  its  simplicity. 

M.  A. 


Waching  White  Clothes 

I  am  a  farmer's  wife  with  three  chil¬ 
dren.  all  under  four  years  of  age,  and  I 
believe  any  process  that  will  bring  our 
clothes  white  and  clean  should  be  satis¬ 
factory  for  any  ordinary  washing.  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  friend  from  my  h  uno  town 
was  visiting  us.  My  husband  came  in. 
after  a  trip  to  the  village,  with  a  basket 
full  of  clean  clothes  ready  to  be  folded  and 
ironed. 

“Oh,”  said  my  friend,  "you  hire  your 
washing  done.  Well,  1  should  think  you 
would  have  about  enough  to  do  without  it. 
but  I  wish  you  would  try  the  method  we 
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neighbors  at  home  are  using  now.  It 
saves  time,  energy,  soap,  water  and  fuel. 
AVashday  morning  we  put  the  boiler  on 
the  stove  with  cold  water  and  two  or 
three  tablespoons  of  washing  powder. 
Then  throw  the  dry,  dirty  clothes  right 
into  it,  and  when  they  have  boiled  take 
them  oil  and  suds  them  (I  use  my  wash¬ 
ing  machine  six  minutes),  and  rinse  and 
blue  them  and  hang  them  out.” 

That  week  I  washed  the  baby’s  diapers 
that  way  (of  course  they  had  been  soak¬ 
ing)  and  found  it  quite  satisfactory, 
but  think  I  have  improved  upon  their 
method  somewhat.  The  next  week  I  sent 
away  just  the  colored  clothes  and  woolen 
-things,  and  kept  at  home  all  that  could  be 
boiled,  and  this  is  the  way  1  washed 
them  : 

I  put  them  to  soak  the  night  before,  as 
usual.  In  the  morning  I  warmed  the 
water  enough  to  be  comfortable  to  the 
hands,  put  the  waehboiler  on  the  bench 
beside  me,  took  each  piece  separately  on 
the  washboard  and  soaped  it  as  though  I 
was  going  to  scrub  it,  then  rolled  it  up 
carefully  and  loosely  and  without  wring¬ 
ing  it  out,  tossed  it  into  the  boiler.  When 
I  had  enough  in  the  boiler  ( it  probably 
wouldn’t  be  wise  to  boil  table  linen  with 
dirty  hand  towels),  I  put  it  on  the  stove, 
adding  enough  cold  water  to  cover,  boiled 
the  clothes  thoroughly  and  took  them  out 
into  the  “sudsing  water.”  I  looked  each 
piece  over,  rubbing  between  my  hands 


Embroidery  Designs 


any  grimy  places  on  neckband,  wrist¬ 
bands,  etc.,  rinsed  and  blued  them  and 
hung  them  out.  I  used  to  think  boiling 
clothes  would  “set  the  dirt”  (what  it 
didn’t  take  out)  but  now  I  think  it  loos¬ 
ens  it.  3irs.  j.  n.  P. 


A  Moving  Experience 

Having  helped  to  execute  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  “flitting”  without  breakage,  and 
with  economy  of  labor.  I  wish  to  tell  of 
an  unusual  method  which  we  employed; 
also  of  my  belief  in  the  policy,  not  so  un¬ 
usual,  of  getting  rid  of  all*  articles  not 
needed,  or.  desired,  before  moving.  We 
had  lived  in  the  same  place  (a  country 
farmhouse)  for  over  a  generation,  and 
though  accustomed  to  give  away  old  cloth¬ 
ing,  had  an  accumulation  of  books,  keep¬ 
sakes  and  other  things  which  would  take 
up  too  much  space  in  our  prospective 
apartments.  Beginning  months  before¬ 
hand  with  “Eliminate !”  for  motto,  I 
found  real  pleasure  in  disposing  of  our 
superfluous  possessions,  giving  all  which 
had  any  value  to  persons  avIio  were  glad 
to  receive  them.  Some  good  books  I  gave 
to  a  school  library,  and  others  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  large  family ;  some  I  reserved  for 
Christmas  gifts;  even  two  prosy  old-fash¬ 
ioned  novels,  which  were  with  us  a  family 
joke,  were  asked  for  by  a  person  who  saw 
me  about  to  discard  them,  and  who  was 
made  happy  by  the  gift  of  these  and  other 
treasures  quite  useless  to  us. 

Pursuing  the  same  course  with  house 
plants,  dishes  and  utensils  not  needed, 
furniture,  etc.,  I  reduced  my  packing  to  a 
minimum,  and  then  began  on  it,  using 
(here  is  the  unusual  point)  grape  trays, 
rectangular  wooden  boxes  with  handles, 
holding  about  a  bushel,  and  which  could 
be  piled  together  compactly.  For  covers 
we  used  a  supply  of  bottoms  intended  for 
other  trays,  nailing  theVn  on  lightly,  so 
that  they  would  not  be  spoiled  for  the 
original  purpose.  As  fast  as  a  box  was 
packed  I  wrote  a  list  of  contents  on  the 
cover.  Having  visited  our  future  home, 
measured  the  rooms  and  planned  the  fur¬ 
nishings.  I  was  able  to  pack  together 
such  articles  as  would  be  used  in  the 
same  room.  Even  my  best  china  and 
glassware  were  packed  in  the  trays,  table 
linen  being  used  in  part,  to  prevent  break¬ 
age.  A  few  large  boxes,  with  our  trunks, 
sufficed  for  the  large  articles  to  be 
packed,  and  as  we  were  oiilyflbing  a  few 
miles,  and  not  by  train,  our  light  boxes 
served  admirably,  and  greatly  facilitated 
the  work  of  settling.  I  myself,  though 
not  strong,  could  handle  them ;  and  the 
lists  on  the  covers  were  invaluable. 

GRACE  A.  TIMMERMAN. 


Letters  from  a  Cousin 

Dear  Amelia  :  You  said  that  you  were 
constantly  accumulating  recipes  for  jel¬ 
lies,  jams  ami  pickles,  then  forgetting 
where  you  had  put  them  and  never  able  to 
remember  from  one  season  to  another 
what  new  sorts  you  had  intended  to  try. 
So  let  me  tell  you  how  Edna  manages  the 
matter.  She  lias  a  common  wooden  box 
with  a  slide  cover,  such  as  hardware 
comes  packed  in.  The  dealer  where  she 
buys  nails  and  screws  let  her  select  the 
sort  she  wanted.  The  length  does  not 
matter,  but  the  other  measurements  would 
best  be  about  4x5  on  the  outside,  as  cards 
to  fit  that  size  will  hold  a  recipe  nicely. 
If  culled  from  newspapers  or  woman’s 
journals  she  pastes  the  clipping  onto  a 
card  and  all  are  filed  with  her  written 
cards  in  alphabetical  order.  No  recipes 
for  cooking  or  baking  go  into  this  box, 
but  she  slips  in  after  any  recipe  a  piece  of 
paper,  cut  to  card  size,  on  which  she  h:as 
written  the  date  and  any  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  that  season’s  canning  or  preserv¬ 
ing  by  that  formula.  If  she  has  varied  it 
she  writes  how  and  why  and  watches  for 
results  when  the  cans  are  opened  during 
the  Winter.  If  she  sees  reason  for  doing 
things  a  different  way  next  time,  there  is 
a  place  where  she  can  put  her  resolutions 
in  exact  wording  and  find  the  record  when 
the  canning  season  comes  around  again. 
The  matter  is  thus  made  very  compact 
and  out  of  the  way  till  needed,  and  reci¬ 
pes  to  be  discarded  are  easily  burned  up 
to  give  place  to  fresh  ones.  If  one  had  a 
perfect  memory,  of  course  no  such  card 
cataloguing  would  be  needed,  but  what 
woman  past  50  lias  never-slip  remember¬ 
ing  faculties ! 

You  also  wrote  of  having  bought  a  new 
beautifier  in  the  hair  goods  line,  and  Edna 
happened  to  tell  me,  yesterday,  that  she 
finds  that  her  transformation  keeps  in 
good  condition  if  she  shakes  it  out  well  at 
night  and  hangs  in  before  an  open  win¬ 
dow.  The  night  air  seems  to  liven  it  up 
and  straighten  out  kinks  and  yet  will 
make  hair  with  any  natural  curl  the  more 
wavy.  Of  course  one  must  not  wash 
made-up  hair  goods,  and  this  nightly  air¬ 
ing  keeps  it  sweet  and  fresh.  She  was 
told  always  to  use  a  brush  and  light  touch 
when  straightening  it,  and  never  a  comb,  j 
but  says  that  gentle  shaking  out  was  more 
than  half  the  work. 

You  wrote  of  a  plan  which  included 
taking  your  bedroom  matting  for  the 
sewing-room.  But.  I  hope  you  have 
changed  your  mind,  for  threads  on  a  half-  j 
worn  matting  are  a  trial  to  patience  when 
sweeping  time  comes.  Edna  had  a  dress¬ 
maker  here  last  week,  and  though  she 
spread  a  heavy  sheet,  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose,  and  placed  the  sewing  lady  on  the 
center  of  it,  we  had  to  go  over  the  mat¬ 
ting  with  a  whisk  broom  to  clear  it  of  the 
silk  ravelings.  AURELIA. 


Egg  Sandwiches — Mash  six  hard-boiled 
eggs  fine,  add  pepper,  salt  and  a  small 
lump  of  butter.  Add  one-half  cup  of  nut- 
meats  or  peanut  butter  if  desired.  Pour 
over  this  one-half  cup  of  salad  dressing. 
Mix  well  and  spread  on  thin  slices  of 
bread. 


I  Need  a  Bicycle  ” 


“I’ve  got  to  get  around  more. 
Hoofing  it  takes  too  long — an 
automobile  is  too  expensive 
for  short  trips  —  a  bicycle  is 
just  what  I  need  !  ” 


IVER  JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 

The  choice  of  the  farmer  who 
knows  is  the  Iver  Johnson.  Because 
ofits  strong  truss-bridge  frame, seam¬ 
less  tubing  of  high  carbon  nickel 
steel;  drop- forged  parts,  and  its  im¬ 
proved  scientific  “Two-point”  ball 
bearing  construction  both  on  one  axle 
— runs  as  smoothly  as  water  over  a 
dam .  All  equipment  the  most  modem . 
Every  bicycle  guaranteed  satisfactory. 

Iver  Johnson  Adult  Models.  $45  and  uo.  Juve¬ 
nile  Models,  $27.50  to  $32.50  (Coaster  Erake 
extra  on  Juveniles). 

Write  today  for  free,  interesting 
Bicycle  Catalog  “  B  ”  and  Illus¬ 
trated  Booklet  on  Firearms  "  A.” 

Iver  Johnson’s  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
308  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

717  Market  Street  99  Chambers  Street 

San  Francisco  New  York 

Iver  Johnson  Revolvers 
are  safe.  You  can 
“Hammer  the  Hammer' ' 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewis ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


NEW  PERFECTION 

COOK  STOVES 


Delicious  Cooking 

lhe  NeAv  Perfection  Oil  Cookstove  gives  all  the 
comfort  ot  gas  —  keeps  your  kitchen  cool,  evren  in 
the  hottest  weather,  and  clean  the  year  round. 
No  kindling,  no  ashes. 

It  broils,  bakes,  roasts,  toasts — literally  to  per¬ 
fection. 

Its  Long  Blue  Chimney  makes  the  clean  intense 
heat — prevents  smoke,  odor  or  soot.  You  regu¬ 
late  the  flame  like  gas — on  when  you  want  it, 
off  Avhen  youYe  finished. 

The  New  Perfection  Plot  Water  Heater  gives 
plenty  ot  hot  Avater  for  kitchen,  laundry  and  bath. 
See  your  dealer.  Today. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  A  ORK 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NLP. 


Purebred  Holstein 


and 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

From  liifc'1  producing  tuberculin  tested  dairy  cows 
will  satisfy  your  requirements  at  a  moderate  prier. 
Send  for  sales  list — TODAY. 

MARKHAM  &  PUFFER,  Avon  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  3  REGISTERED 
Yearling  ANGUS  BULLS 

1  Queen  Mother,  1  Blackbird,  1  Blackcap.  These 
Bulls  are  the  profitable  kind  and  PRICED  RIGHT. 

AJilMAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPT. 

OELAWARt  COLLEGE  NEWARK,  DELAWARE 


M i 1  king 
Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  60  HEAD  IN  HERD 

At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie,  Pa.,  March  Hist, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  hull,  a  ten- 
mos. -old  calf.  Herd  heading  hulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville,  N.  V. 

rn  Uaoif  Thailand  AM*  LARGER  1MIN  IKS  all 
3U  MGdU  oneildnu  ayes  and  colors.  Send  stamp  I « »r 
new  price  list.  THE  SHENANGO  PONY  FARMS.  Dept.  0.  Espyville,  Pa 


ANGORA  and  MILK  GOATS 

and  PEAFOWLS  FOIL  SALE. 

PINE  DELL  PLANTATION,  Williamsburg.  Virginia 


SHEEP 


A.  H.  S.  A.  16643 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 

APPLY 

Ophir  Farm  -  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  Alt  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  .Stockholders:  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Reg. 0. 1. C.&G.W.  Pigs  .older  stock.  Satisfaction  and 

safe  delivery  guaranteed.  JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN,  Troy.  Brad.  Co.,  Pa 

Reg  O.lfT  and  Chester  White  Pigs 

too  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  100 

Band  8  weeks-old  l’IGS,  $15  each:  *'-‘h  pair;  $40  trio.  Can 
furnish  paiin  or  trios  not  akin.  A  A  SCHOFEU,  Heu.ellon.  N.Y. 


O.I.C 


810  wks.  pitfs.  school  t  mister  «nd  Trade- 
winner  Lreedinjr.  Send  for  sale  list. 
81*111  \(*  VAt.liEY  V  K  KYI.  Memphis,  N.Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Fall  Boars,  W40  each,  Spring  pig-  from  Biglitters, 
and  Big  Sows,  820  each  at  8  week-.  Free  registra¬ 
tion  ill (\  W.  Record.  Order  now'  for  an  early  choice. 

Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  New  York 


Large  Type  O.  I.  C.  Male  Pigs 

.8  weeks  old,  sired  by  Master  K.  So.  7X190.  Tliev  are  a  line 
lot.  $15  with  pedigree.  TERMIN'  It.  IlFI.F II,  Middlesex,  N.r. 


Thoroughbred  Duroc-Jerseys 

Lute  Full  Hour'  uruJ  Sow 
Pius,  bred  sows  Go  farrow 
in  May  and  June;  also 
service  boars. 

Send  for  descriptive 
prices  and  catalog 

Write  for  valuable  book 
on  Hog  Management,  free. 

ENFIELD  FARMS 

ENFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 
-  - - - 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Sows  coming  in  second  litter  Si  00  each. 
Service  boars  Sired  by  Grand  Champion, 
200  lbs..  S65  each. 

Orders  now  booked  tor  Sprint!  tillers. 
MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc..  Somerville,  N.  J. 


THE!  KiSD  HOG 

JOHN  A  MacGOVERN,  Supt.. 


FOR  SALE 

Bellmath  Farm  Durocs 

•Tersey-Dnroc  Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Or¬ 
ders  hooked  for  May  and  .Tune  delivery.  Fall 
gilts  ready  to  breed  in  May.  Colonel  and  Defend¬ 
er  breeding.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON,  Sennett,  New  York 


Trios  of  DUROC  PIGS  BBFE"e„1»c 

Size,  Form,  Color.  Pedigrees  trace  to  King  of  Cols, 
16075  and  ,loe  Orion  II.  35527.  Three  Weaned  Pigs, 

1850.  Wolcliester  Farms,  Stockton,  N.  ,J. 


SUNNYBIPE  Iturocs.  Service  hoars  from  our  April  litters.  A 
few  gilts  and  boars  from  oar  F  all  litters.  Hooking  orders 

from  this  Spring’s  litters.  J.  E.  yin  ALSTTNE,  Kindirloik,  N.Y. 


Milk  Questions 

At  a  recent  Dairyman's  League  meeting 
(lie  following  questions  were  asked:  "Can 
a  farmer  legally  separate  liis  milk  to  8  per 
cent.  New  York  State  test,  and  offer  such 
milk  for  salt1'?"  Does  milk  which  tests 
8  per  cent  and  milk  which  tests  4  per 
cent  contain  the  same  amount  of  solids? 
Will  you  answer  these  questions  for  us? 

New  York.  SECRETARY. 

Ftider  New  York  State  law,  milk  is 
classed  as  adulterated  if  any  part  of  the 
Cream  is  removed  and  the  remainder  sold 
as  fluid  milk.  It  may,  however,  now  he 
legally  manufactured  into  condensed  milk. 

The  amount  of  solids  in  milk  other  than 
fat  varies  with  the  fat ;  but  not  usually  in 
proportion  to  the  variation  in  fat,  the 
other  solids  being  relatively  less. 


Advantages  of  Sheep-farming 

While  listening  recently  to  a  discussion 
between  several  sheep-raising  farmers,  it 
seemed  strange  to  me  that  more  farmers 
do  not  go  into  sheep  farming,  on  a  small 
scale  at  least,  if  they  are  unable  to  go 
into  it  extensively.  According  to  their 
varied  experiences  with  sheep,  there  are 
many  advantages  derived,  besides  the  rev¬ 
enue  from  wool,  and  that  from  the  lambs 
and  mutton  during  different  parts  of  the 
year.  The  values  of  mutton  and  lamb 
generally  accord  with  the  wool  market, 
and  it  seldom  occurs  that  both  products 
have  to  sell  at  bottom  prices  at  the  same 
time',  while  if  it  is  desirable  to  hold  the 


,$800  worth  for  each  cow  lie  has;  some  do 
better,  some  not  so  well.  Itut  what  is  the 
expense  of  keeping  the  cow?  She  will 
eat  in  the  year,  including  pasture,  $75 
worth  of  roughage.  $75  worth  of  concen¬ 
trates  and  grain  :  allow  $45  for  overhead 
expenses,  including  interest  and  depre¬ 
ciation.  etc.;  $8,0  for  labor,  and  we  have 
the  total  of  $225.  There  is  manifestly  a 
loss  of  $25  on  each  cow.  Yet  that  same 
dairyman  will  have  at  the  end  of  the  /ear 
all  debts  paid,  a  good  living,  and  around 
$50  for  each  cow  kept,  provided  he  has 
kept  80  cows;  in  all.  about  $1,500  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Now  lie  has  that  amount 
more  than  lie  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year;  yet  we  figure  he  lost  $25  on  each 
cow,  or  $750  on  80  cows.  Probably  he 
did  not  make  anything  by  keeping  the 
cows,  only  made  a  market  for  the  rough- 
age  and  grain  he  raised  on  the  farm.  The 
cows  would  be  a  nuisance  if  lie  did  not 
need  them  to  convert  his  Roughage  and 
grain  into  money.  L.  T.  G. 

Newton,  N.  J. 


Farmers  as  Horseshoers 

I  have  seen  several  articles  regarding 
farmers  shoeing  their  own  horses.  I  have 
been  running  a  horseshoeing  and  repair 
shop  most  of  the  time  for  the  past  18 
years.  If  the  farmer  wishes  to  shoe  his 
own  horse  a  part  of  the  time,  let  him  take 
team  to  the  shop.  Have  the  smith  fit  a 
new  set  of  shoes  of  good  heft,  and  have 
them  put  on.  (let  a  new  rasp  for  smooth¬ 
ing  their  feet,  a  few  No.  6  or  No.  7  nails, 
according  to  the  size  of  your  horseshoe. 
When  slices  commence  to  get  loose,  or  if 


wool  for  a  higher  price  it  can  be  easily 
stored  with  practically  no  deterioration. 

One  man  said  that  his  weedy  pasture 
land,  into  which  sheep  had  been  turned, 
had  been  found  to  carry  the  sheep  and 
an  added  number  of  cattle  after  the  weeds 
were  destroyed  and  the  grass  given  a  fair 
chance  for  growth.  They  are  especially 
profitable  for  keeping  weeds  in  check.  It 
is  claimed  that  horses  and  cattle  will  eat 
about  50  per  cent  of  weeds,  while  sheep 
eat  them  at  the  rate  of  00  per  cent.  On 
that  account  they  can  be  used  to  utilize 
otherwise  waste  land  that  cannot  be  util¬ 
ized  by  other  animals.  Lost  grain  left  in 
the  stubble  can  be  utilized  this  way  more 
readily  than  by  any  other  means.  After¬ 
math  which  is  too  scanty  to  afford  pastur¬ 
age  for  other  stock  is  just  suited  to  sheep 
on  account  of  their  roving  propensities. 
Where  the  growth  is  not  too  rank,  cut¬ 
over  timber  lands  may  he  cleaned  up  hv 
confining  the  sheep  rather  closely  to  such 
areas.  Many  steep  hillsides  now  under 
cultivation  would  yield  much  larger  net 
returns  if  grazed  by  well-tended*  sheep, 
and  kept  in  good  grass,  as  the  sheep’s 
iiahit  of  lying  on  high  ground  leaves  a. 
large  share  of  the  droppings  in  places 
where  they  are  most  needed. 

La  mbs  may  be  marketed  -  eight  months 
after  the  ewes  are  bred,  and  at  the  present 
high  prices  of  meats,  a  large  profit  cannot 
‘help  but  be  obtained  from  them,  while  the 
ewe's  fleece  more  than  pays  for  her  keep. 
Just  at  this  time,  when  there  is  such  a 
scarcity  of  sheep  everywhere,  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  possibilities-  of  sheep  husbffqjlry 
are  gojug  to  be  more  than  usually  attrac¬ 
tive.  To  promote  the  rapid  maturing  of 
the  lambs,  a  variety  of  grazing  crops  and 
suitable  feeds  should  he  ;-i  vnled,  there¬ 
fore  an  inexperienced  pers  >  i  who  contem¬ 
plates  going  into  the  sheep  business  would 
do  well  to  purchase  some  breeding  hooks 
and  books  on  the  diseases  and  ailments  of 
sheep  which  will  rapidly  deplete  fin  ir 
numbers  •  unless  much  care  and  foresight 
is  used.  One  cannot  run  blindly  inro  such 
an  undertaking,  as  intelligent  and  studied 
breeding  is  necessary  to  maintain  profit¬ 
able  wool  and  mutton  producing  qualities. 

COU  N  T ItY  CO  N  TBIBUTOK. 


May  Gain  and  Lose  at  Same  Time 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  dairyman  is  the 
only  business  man  who  can  gain  and  lose 
at  the  same  time.  A  great  deal  is  said 
about  the  cost  of  making  milk.  Some  fig¬ 
ure  one  way  and  some  another.  What  is 
the  right  way  to  figure  to  ascertain  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  a  man  is  making  money?  For 
example,  we  figure  on  a  dairyman  selling 


they  do  not  begin  to  work  loose  in  about 
four  or  five  weeks,  pull  shoes  off',  take 
rasp  and  smooth  down  horse’s  foot,  work¬ 
ing  from  the  heel  toward  the  toe,  being 
very  careful  not  to  touch  the  heel  of  the 
horse’s  foot,  but  commence  on  the  toe, 
working  toward  the  heel,  until  you  have 
taken  enough  off  the  toe  and  back  to  make 
the  foot  level,  which  shortens  the  horse’s 
foot,  hut  does  not  lower  his  heel,  always 
working  your  rasp  from  the  heel  toward 
the  toe.  This  done,  you  will  find  shoe  tits 
the  horse’s  foot  the  same  as  it  did  in  the 
first  place,  and  by  rasping  off  the  toe 
brings  the  heel  caulks  back  under  horse’s 
foot  where  it  should  be. 

When  you  have  rasped  off  the  bottom  of 
the  foot  you  will  observe  a  line  running 
around  the  outside  of  the  horse’s  foot, 
showing  where  the  shell  or  hoof  <>f  the  foot 
and  inner  part  come  together.  Place  shoe 
on  the  foot  so  as  to  bring  the  nail  holes  of 
the  shoe  just  outside  of  this  mark,  or  so 
that  when  you  drive  the  nail  it  does  not 
go  inside  pf-this  line.  Take  nail,  putting 
the  slanting  side  of  the  point  toward  the 
horse's  foot,  or  inside  of  the  shoe,  and 
drive  it  straight,  being  careful  it  does  not 
go  too  high  up.  and  in  ,  being  careful  in 
getting  nail  started  outside  of  this  m$rk 
and  driving  straight  you  will  he  in  no 
danger  of  pricking  or  laming  the  horse. 
Shoes  will  stay  on  and  you  will  keep  your 
horse’s  toes  cut  down  and  foot  shortened 
up,  and  find  the  horse  will  he  in  good 
shape  for  the  next  four  or  six  weeks.  On 
the  other  baud,  by  letting  the  horse  go 
without  being  shod,  his  toe  becomes  long 
and  his  heel  low,  the  heel  of  the  shoe 
u.p  in  under  horse’s  foot,  so  that  every 
time  lie  steps,  or  even  when  standing,  he 
is  straining  the  cords  of  his  h-g  between 
the  knee  and  ankle  joint.  For  example, 
place  your  toe  on  a  two-inch  stick  so  as 
to  raise  the  ball  of  your  foot  an  inch  or 
more  off  the  floor,  resting  the  heel  on  the 
floor,  then  throw  your  weight  on  this  leg. 
and  see  how  long  you  can  stand  there  be¬ 
fore  the  muscles  in  the  calf  of  your  leg 
will  begin  to  ache.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  your  horse  when  you  let  him  go  with¬ 
out  shoeing  until  his  toes  become  long 
and  the  heel  of  liis  shoe  under  the  center 
of  his  foot. 

A  good  rule  to  go  by  is  to  place  a  com¬ 
mon  carpenter’s  square  on  the  floor  with 
the  tongue  pointing  upwards,  so  that  as 
your  horse  stands  squarely  on  the  floor 
the  tongue  of  the  square  will  run  parallel 
with  the  cords  of  his  fore  leg.  Then  see 
that  the  heel  caulk  of  the  shoe  conies  even 
with  square,  or,  in  other  words,  square 
under  these  cords.  If  so,  you  will  sel- 
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dom  have  a  lame  horse  from  shoeing. 
Keep  toes  cut  down  and  shortened  up,  but 
never  lower  the  heel.  It  is  very  seldom  a 
horse  needs  his  beet  lowered,  and  always 
insist  on  the  smith  keeping  the  shoes  as 
wide  on  the  heel  as  possible,  avoiding 
contracted  heels.  Y'ou  will  find,  if  you 
follow  this,  y-  :  mu  set  your  own  shoes 
once  or  twict.  •  ml  wheu  you  take  your 
horse  to  the  shop  to  have  a  new  pair 
fitted  your  smith  dot's  m>t  have  to  spend 
time  in  paring  horse’s  foot  and  have  to 
take  a  chisel  and  dig  out  the  bottom  in 
order  to  get  hi*  foot  in  shape  for  the  new 
shoe,  and  you  have  saved  the  cost  of  one 
shoeing.  Your  horse  is  in  better  shape, 
and  the  smith  has  nor  all  the  hard  work 
of  paring  and  digging  out  horse's  foot, 
which  is  harder  work  for  me  than  all  the 
rest.  Many  a  customer  I  have  shown, 
and  even  given  nails  and  taught  how  to 
nail  a  shoe,  and  know  I  never  lost  any 
trade  by  it.  practical  BLACKSMITH. 

New  York. 

The  Prolific  Sow 

Heading  the  breeding  record  of  a  pro¬ 
lific  sow  on  page  648  leads  me  to  send  you 
the  record  of  a  sow  owned  by  me.  Iler 
first  litter  was  only  >ix.  and  I  came  very 
near  fattening  her.  Her  next  litter  was 
11  :  then  followed  eight  litters  of  12  to  15 
each,  and  then  the  greatness  of  her  record 
was  in  the  fact  that  she  gave  birth  to  54 
pigs  within  a  year,  as  follows:  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  17 ;  in  July.  IS,  and  iu  December, 
19.  G. M.  P. 

Summit.  N.  Y. 

You  have  asked  for  the  records  of  some 
good  sows.  Here  is  the  performance  one 
has  dime  for  me.  I  sold  her  on  March  81, 
1919.  for  $91.42.  She  was  not  extra  fat; 
I  did  not  feed  her  to  fatten  her.  This  sow 
was  the  mother  of  11  litters  of  pigs. 

( )ut  of  the  11  litters  97  pigs  were  raised. 
From  this  sow  and  her  •progeny  l  sold 
over  $3,000  worth  of  lmg  products,  besides 
using  at  least  $1 .000  worth  for  our  own 
meat.  She  was  getting  old  and  clumsy, 
so  I  sold  her.  I  bought  her.  with  four 
others,  as  pigs,  for  $8.50  each. 

Huron  Co.,  O.  samuel  heymav.v. 

Tin*  criticism  is  sometimes  made  that 
Berkshires  as  a  breed  have  comparatively 
small  litters  of  pigs.  In  a  recent  com¬ 
munication  received  from  Maple  Hill 
Farm.  Lee.  a  member  of  the  Berkshire 
County  Berkshire  Club.  Mr.  Rogers,  in¬ 
forms  me  that  from  hL  small  herd  he  has 
received  this  season  a  litter  of  17,  two  of 
14.  and  that  the  dam«of  one  of  the  litters 
of  14  has  averaged  10 VI  pigs,  for  the  last 
four  litters.  Mr.  Wellington  Smith,  own¬ 
er  of  Oakshade  Farms  and  a  member  of 
the  club,  tells  me  that  lie  has  just  got  u 
litter  of  11  that  weighed  87  lbs.  at  birth. 
We  think  that  tli i -  is  almost  a  record. 
The  best  of  it  is  that  they  are  so  good 
that  you  can  hardly  tell  one  from  the 
other.  This  information  is  particularly 
interesting  in  view  of  the  statement  re¬ 
cently  made  by  an  ardent  Du  roc  Jersey 
breeder  that  the  red  hog  was  the  only 
hog.  because  all  the  other  fat  hog  breeds 
had  been  so  fine  and  inbred  so  closely 
that  the  average  litter  was  not  more  than 
three  or  four  pigs.  He  c-ould  not  have 
been  thinking  of  Berkshires  when  he 
wrote.  SECRETARY, 

Berkshire  Countv  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Club. 

Here  is  a  record  of  one  of  my  sows, 
which  I  think  will  about  equal  that  of  Mr. 
Slight’s  on  page  648: 

Born  August  22.  1914.  First  litter 
.Tune  9.  1915;  had  11  :  raised  11.  Second 
litter  February  18.  1916;  had  16:  raised 
12.  Third  litter  October  10,  1916;  had 
IS:  raised  11.  Fourth  litter  .May  3, 
1917:  had  18;  raised  12.  Fifth  litter 
October.  17.  1917;  had  16;  raised  11. 
Sixth  litter  July  1.  1918;  had  15;  raised 
12.  Seventh  litter  January  10,  1919; 
had  16;  raised  13.  making  110  pigs  in 
seven  litter,  and  raising  82. 

Pennsylvania.  GEO.  H.  CLAYTON. 


A  Case  of  ‘’Shoe-boil” 

The  communication  from  J.  C.  F.,  on 
page  026.  refers  to  a  case  where  “shoe- 
boil”  was  not  caused  by  the  horse’s  shoe 
irritating  the  flesh,  the  horse  being  at  the 
time  barefooted,  and  it  is  evident  from 
this  case  that  there  must  he  some  other 
cause  for  slme-hoil  than  contact  with  the 
shoe  or  floor.  My  own  experience  cor¬ 
roborates  this  idea.  I  bought  au  old 
horse  which  was  a  little  stiff  in  front  from 
founder,  and  when  I  got  him  the  slices  on 
his  fore  feet  were  set  under  leather  pads, 
and  I  supposed  the  pads  were  used  ou  ac¬ 
count  nf  tenderness  in  the  feet.  After  a 
time  I  decided  to  try  him  without  the 
pads.  In  a  short  time  after  dispensing 
with  the  pads  a  shoe-boil  appeared,  aud 
upon  calling  the  attention  of  an  old  team¬ 
ster  friend  to  the  matter,  lie  made  the  re¬ 
mark  :  “It  is  not  the  shoes  that  cause  the 
boil,  but  it  is  the  frog  of  the  foot,”  and 
when  he  raised  the  horse’s  foot  so  that 
the  underside  of  the  foot  came  in  contact 
with  the  boil  ( which  had  not  become 
larger  than  a  lien’s  eggl  there  was  such  a 
perfect  lit  of  tin*  frog  to  that  boil  that  l 
was  convinced,  in  this  instance,  the  frog 
caused  the  growth  of  the  boil.  This  be¬ 
came  more  evident  later,  for  upon  my 
having  the  pads  replaced  the  boil  soon 
disappeared.  Therefore  I  am  quite  ready 
to  believe  that  the  heat  of  the  foot,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  pressure  and  peculiar 
shape,  may  in  some  cases  be  the  cause  of 
shoe-boil.  A.  L.  B. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 
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SWINE 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 

for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  ivies,  to  0 
mos.  old.  bred  from  registered  siresand  dams.  Also 
a  few  Keg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  FJIWAItl)  WALTER, 
Dept.  It,  IJo.v  d d.  West  Chester,  I*eniisy lvaniu 


WHITE  CLOUD 

CHESTER  WHITES 

8-week  pigs  from  large  litters 
$15  to  $20,  including  registrat  ion 

WHITE  CLOUD  FARMS  rocVyvern- 

ForSale  50  Choice  Chester  White  PigsS?*^ 

weeks  old.  Price,  $8  each,  immediate  delivery.  *»to- 
WIN  HILL  FARM.  Frill*  F reehan,  Supt.,  R.  F.  0.  1.6rMt  ■•rrin|tsn,  M»< 

For  Sale — Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Tigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Snipped  any  wher*  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  yon  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,  -  Farmtlale,  Ohio 

Special  Poland  China  Offer  .tXcwem-w 

July,  second  litter.  Price.  81  OO,  express  ’paid.  4-mosl- 
old  sow  pigs,  $40  each,  delivered.  Baby  Pigs,  $28  each. 

PAIRHOPE  FARMS,  -  Berkshire,  New  York 

Registered  Poland  Chinas™ Aon 

boars  from  dams  that,  weigh  to  800.  i’igsf  Sow-  and  Boars 
for  Service.  E.  ROWELL,  Jr.,  Soottsbuug,  Virginia 

TAM  WORTlfaJ  HAMiSe  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS  I.YBR00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 

R*  1  WlnAton-Ralem,  N.  C. 

For  Sale-Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 

Large  type,  good  belts.  Most  profitable  hog  on  ea’  tli.  ir- 

euiar.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM.  It.  1,  Oneida.  N.  Y. 

Collins  Strain  Jersey  Red  Pigs 

Both  sex.  Fino  stock.  «.  C.  Jl  1  Ma  li,  R.  He.  I,  Oxford.”  J. 

Kinderhook  Durocs 

CRITIC  and  l>»LS  kihg  of  Sunn  vside,  weighed  14  lbs.  at  12 
days  age.  Get  the  pedigrees,  then  you  will  want  the  pies. 

Ready  June  1st.  KIMOERHOOK  DUROC  ASS'H,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

flume  Dirre  830  Pr-  T’eii-  free;  recorded,  «5e.  extra  each 
UUIUC  Tigs  pig..  SERENO  WEEKS,  De  Graff,  Ohio 

O.I.C.Figs  ForSale 

Bred  from  Trade  winner  who  weighs  1,000  lbs.  in 
flesh.  YV.  H.  SNIDER,  R.  41,  Gasport.  N.  Y. 

3Fteg.  O.  I.  C2.  Swine 

Spring  pigs  514, 4 Oct.  Sows,  S40  each :  2  Brood  Sows, 

SlOO  and  $75  HILL  CREST  STOCK  FARM,  Norfolk  Conn 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Pries  right.  <1.  I.  8\V  A  Y  7.  E,  Ludlowvllle.  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  0. 1.  C.  Boar  FIE0  h.  t. 

Pure  BreedO.I.C.Pigs  ZK 

Shipped  at  Bixwks.old.  Price  $10.  or  *11  with  tile  papers. 
A  lot  of  Nice  Boars.  ARTHUR  FREEMAN,  Pn.*sKi,  N.  T. 

Vorkshlre  PIGS 

Foundation  Block  from  heavy  feed  In*  (train.  Grow  thy,  vif- 
•rent,  smooth  pits  from  mature,  prolific,  pasture  fed  sows. 
Oar  calls  go  into  sausage.  You  get  the  best. 

Well-known  herd  of  established  breeders. 

H.  C.  BARTON  SO.  AMHERST,  MASS. 

BERKSHIRES 

Rarlrchirac  F0R  deeded.  6  w.-, kg  old.  Either 
(JCI  Roll  1 1  C9  sex;  $10  each.  Trios  not  akin. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 

R. S'  D  K  Q HI D  IP  C  81 1  «d  by  th*  *16.000  Epochal's 

DCvl\l\0111I\E/0  Success.  8-w*«  k  pigs.  $1*. 
G.  I).  IiARNES,  R.  11,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Two  Mos.  Old  Berkshires  Well-Grown  Sows 

$I9i  boars.  $15.  Can  be  registered.  Mrs.  C.  R.  FINCH.  OskUu.Vs. 

s  ale  Thoroughbred  Berkshires  and  Hampshires 

Gilts  Bred  For  May  and  Juno  1  arrow.  Weanling  l  igs;  Red 
Polled  Cattle,  all  ages.  O.  II.  MtOfiOFR  A  SO.V,  Verear.  I'a. 

Reg.  Berkshire  Service  Boars 

Tile  long.  deep,  smooth  kind. 

W000BURH  HALL  FARM,  F.W  SIIC0CK,  Supt..  R.  0  He  ?.  VewbsrRk.V.f 

Cat  RockFarm  Berk?  e.« 

We  haw  a  large  number  of  extra  line  ope  hr.  i 

gilts,  due  to  farrow  this  spring  ami  early  sun  ton 

ready  for  service  and  a  large  number  of  bo  - 

pigs.  10  weeks  to  three  and  four  months  old.  m 

stock  iminuned  from  cholera.  CAT  HOCK  MRM  Wci 

Registered  Berkshhcs 

Spring  Pigs— Excellent  individuals 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  prices  reasonable 

ANDERSON  &  BEREK.  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

BERKS  HIRE  S 

Spring  pigs  of  the  kinff  that  will  please  you. 
Every  pig  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Write  for  list. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  -  -  -  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Order  your  8- weeks-old  pigs  now. 

N.  H.  RoYCE,  R.  D.  No.  4.  Binghamton.  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Good  breeding. 
Excellent  individuals.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  Smlthville  Flats.  N.Y. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs  Both  Sexes — High  Quality,  Reasonable  Prices. 
POWELaL  CREEK  FARMS,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 

JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 

BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


Twenty  sows  bred  to  farrow  in 
August. 

They  carry  pigs  by  our  great 
English  boar 

Epochal  ol  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 

We  offer  20  August  and  Sept¬ 
ember  open  sows,  also  10  Fall 
boars  ready  for  service. 

W e  have  100  Spring  pigs  sired  by 

Handsome  Robin  3rd  No.  222512 

■ - - - 

and 

Superior  ol  Stone  Farm  2d  No.  255848 

One  makes  no  mistake  in  buying 
these  pigs  when  tivo  months  old. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


PROLIFIC 

BERKSHIRES 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow,  20th.  No. 

238095,  and  out  of  our  great,  prolific  brood 
•ows.  FALL  PIGS,  both  sexes,  by  the  same 
boar,  and  GILTS  bred  to  Karha  s  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd,  No.  267474.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Correspondence  invited. 

KARHA  FARM 

GEO.  L  BARKER.  Parksvllle, 

Supt.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

at  HIGH  WOOD: 

Our  customers  write  our  advts.  Letter  from 
J.  O.  Slater,  Connellsville,  Pa.:  “/  never 
sarv  anything  grow  like  the.  boar  does.  He  is  larger 
than  pigs  born  last  March."  Semi  for  price  list. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  IS,  Dundee. H.Y. 


THORNCROFT 

BERKSHIRES 

Exceptionally  good  March  and  early  April 
registered  sow  and  boar  pigs  by  Highwood 
Model  71,  out  of  large,  prolific,  well-bred  sows. 
ORDER  NOW.  Price,  $35  each  at  6-8  weeks  old. 

el.  K.  THORNDIKE,  Southboro,  Mass. 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Next  Public  Sale,  October  25th,  1919 

Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  boars  ready  for 
service  and  30 open  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow. 
No  hogs  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  private  sale. 

C.  H.  CARTER.  Whltguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  qualify  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  H  A  II  K  AV  Y  II  A  M  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsandpigs 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER.Mgr.  Anedjo  Form, Webster,  Mass. 


■—  ALBA  MONT  - 

Registered  Berkshires 

Wo  offer  extra  tine  spring  and  summer  pigs,  both 
sexes,  at  very  attractive  prices.  These  are  mostly  by 
Albamont  Duke,  ail  outstanding  son  of  Successors 
Double  208932.  and  out  of  daughters  of  Successors 
Duke  loth,  a  great  prize-winning  son  of  Lord  Pie 
mien,  successor  161500.  Write  for  price  listaud  pedi- 
giees  We  offer  the  1917  tlrst  prize  International 
'Itrupshiru  rani  at  an  attractive  price. 


.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


•If — 


Champion  Berkshires 

We  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire  the  kind 
wiih  big  bone,  broad,  thick  backs,  long  deep  thick 
hams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
oar  prize-winning  hoars,  sows  and  harrows.  We  of¬ 
fer  fall  and  slimmer  pigs  boths  -xes.  hoars  ready  for 
service  and  sows  bred  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 

HOOD  FARM  -  Lowell,  Mash. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  gilt*  1  am  offering  are  bred  to  Symbo- 
eer’s  Superb.  254336  and  Dui.e’s  Champion  22d, 
246254,  for  late  March  and  April  farrow.  Three  .June, 
1918,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer’s  Star  Master, 
No.  165723,  Sow.  Send  for  Historic  pedigrees  and 
price.  J.  E.  YV  ATSO  N,  Marbledule,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

We  have  some  excellent  registered  hied  sows  due 
now.  We  aro  taking  orders  for  pigs.  930.00  up. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

I.0CL8T  1.0 IlOE  Ft  HU.  G.  W.  Kuchlcr,  l,»  \.  V. 


Epochal  Berkshire 

Spring  pigs.  Selected  stock  for  breeders  at  $15 
each.  8  weeks  old.  Hither  sex.  Also  fall  gilts  and  ser¬ 
vice  boar*  MIDDLEBROOK  FARM.  Allenhurst.  N.  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


A  General 
Purpose  Breed 

The  Holstein-Friesian 
breed  excels  in  milk  production  ;  it 
is  superior  for  veal  production  and 
valuable  for  beef  production. 

If  interested  iu 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  b  ook  lets— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  BrattIeboro,Vt. 


HOLSTEINS 

X  Holstein  calves,  either  sex, 
920  to  $25  each,  express 
paid,  in  lots  of  5. 

35  high  grade  cows  and  hei¬ 
fers  fresh  and  close  springer. 

25  registered  cows  and  heifers 
due  in  March. 

1 5  registered  bulls. 

1 5  registered  heifers  bred  to 
freshen  in  Fall  and  ready  to 
breed  at  very  low  prices. 
JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


King  Segis  Bred  Bulls 

We  have  three  show  bulls,  nicely  marked,  about 
one  month  old.  out  of  excellent  cows  with  A.  R.  O. 
backing  and  sired  bv  a  b>ui  of  the  S50.000  bull. 
Prices,  from  $75  to  S  i  50.  For  particulars  address 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME 
150  Nassau  Street  -  New  York  City 


For  Sale-Six  Holstein  HEIFERS 

three  years  old.  Some  are  in  and  others  about  to 
come  in.  Good  stock.  A  pply  JOHN  F.W  1LKGNS, 
Peekskill,  New  York.  Telephnne,Peeksk\ll  tl-F-4. 


PUREBRED  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High.  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex.  $20  to  $25  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  ?i*w  York 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ^fite^w 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chiltenango.  N.Y 

Hicrhnr  fllacn  1’’or  *200,  a  Holetein  bull  calf.  av.  30  lbs. 

11  Ig  II 0 1  UldSS  for  dam  and  sire’s  dam.  Breed  them  bet¬ 
ter.  Write  for  pedigree.  t’LOYEKbsLE  FAICM,  Charlotte,  H.  Y. 

ForSale — Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

one  month  old,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams,  out  of  a  good 
grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs.  Good  Individu¬ 
als.  large,  vigorous  and  of  popular  color.  Low 
prices.  Registered  papers  guaranteed. 

It.  PRICE  EVANS,  CASSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

|  JERSEYS  | 

■ysst  jerseys' 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

na  \1  JTY *’  _ 

EL  JERSEY  BULL 

one  year  old.  solid  color,  a  beauty  in  quality; 
six  nearest  dams  in  Register  of  Merit,  averaging 
10.578.5  lbs.  milk,  testing  691  lbs.  11  oz.  butter 

85*  fat.  Can  you  beat  it '/  Address. 

E.  W.  MOSHER.  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE — Heifers  served  to  come  in  this  summer, 
and  calves,  both  sexes.  Write  Charles  G.  Foster, 

P.  0.  Box  1/3,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Jersey  Bull  1lS.’,1^eeYeBaratoidr: 

Sirs,  Lucky  Farce's  Brother.  123823.  I>am,  Rachel's 
Golden  Crony,  312583.  E  W  THOMPSON  Factoryville.  P* 

For  Sale  Two  Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

one  from  tested  cow  and  both  from  Register  of  Merit 

sire.  GEO*  L.  FKK R18A  SON,  Atwater*,  New  Y ork 

AYRSHIRES 

- 

World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23.518  His.  Milk.  1.069  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18.276  lbs.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Butler  Is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows  @  $100 
each.  Females,  $200  each  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM.  -  Narberth.  Pa. 

- - - — ■  -.7- — - l: - - _ - - - 
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GUERNSEYS 

•**  1 

$75  or  $125 

“Triple  Oaks”  Farm,  Perry, N.Y. 

offer  for  sale  three  registered  yearling 
Guernsey  bulls  at  $125  each.  Two-to-four- 
month  old  bull  calves  for  $75.  Straight 
backed,  deep  bodied  individuals  with  good 
A.  R.  backing. 

HERD  SIRE-RESERVATION  CHESTERFIELD  36609 

A  grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Dam’s  A.  R. 
record,  11247  milk,  604  lbs.  fat.  Herd  tuber¬ 
culin  tested.  No  contagious  abortion. 
We  can  please  yon  Address 

LEWIS  A.  TOAN.  110  Eddy  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Get  Guernseys 

Pure  bred  Guernseys  produce  large  quantities  of 
mills  that  contains  25  per  cent  more  food  value  than 
ordinary  milk,  and  they  transmit  this  ability  to 
their  offspring.  This  ia  why  Guernsey  breeders  sell 
their  stock  for  big  prices.  Start  breeding  Guernseys 
now  and  receive  more  money  for  your  work.  Send 
for  our  free  booklet,  "  The  Story  of  the  Guernsey." 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R.  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE 

Bellmath  Farm  Guernseys 

Several  Guernsey  Bulls,  Glenwood  breeding. 
Two  to  eighteen  months  of  age.  From  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  sire  and  higli  Record  dams. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  prices. 

H.  C,  Crocker  &  Son,  SennettrN.  Y. 

GUERNSEY 
BULL  CALVES 

Herd  sire  is  LANGWATER  RECLUSE, 

Son  of  Langwater  Fashion  who  sired 
Langwater  Phyllis  leading  two-year-old. 

EDGERTON  FARM,  Bennington,  N.  H. 

Chilmark  Farm  Guernseys 

An  exceptionally  flue  seven  months  old 
Bull  Calf  for  sale.  Good  every  way.  Bred 
for  steady  production.  Write  for  full 
information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt ,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Our  February  1st 4*  Sales  List”  of  Registered  bulla  is 
ready  to  be  sent  you  for  the  asking.  List  includes 

16  bulls  of  various  ages.  Priced  reasonable,  as  we 
need  the  room  for  our  spr  ing  calves.  Entire  herd 
las  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  9.  B.  A.  1. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset,  Mass 

HIMIIIMUBIMIS«4NIIMinill(IIUIIIIIIIHIItlinil|||||HII|| 

Stannox  Faun 

May  Rose  Guernseys  1 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R.  j 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request.  * 

\  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston.  Mass,  j 

BELLE  ALTO  FARMS 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Herd  j  Langwater  Royal  Master  23663 
Bulls  |  Pencoyd’g  Royal  Secret  40685 

We  offer  a  grandson  of  King  of  the  May  9001,  and 
Imp.  Golden  Secret  of  Lilly  Vale,  10029.  two  to 
twelve  months.  Some  out  of  A,  R.  dams.  Herd  on 
the  accredited  list  of  the  state.  These  are  bulls  of 
great  promise.  Send  for  sale  list. 

Bell*  Alto  Farms,  WERNERSVILLE.  PA..  M.  H.  McCallum,  Mgr. 

GUERNSEYS  Young'S 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  wheu  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Enscnort,  N.Y. 

ELTfr  Reg.  GUERNSEY  BULL 

from  high-producing  popular  blood  lines.  An 
outstanding  individual.  Price,  8300.  Send 
for  photo  and  Pedieree. 

ALFADALE  FARM.  -  Athens,  New  York 

1 

■ 

■ 

« 

i 

! 
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Harbor  Hill  Guernseys  j 

^end  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos.  j 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution.  | 

-.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y.  ■ 

sate  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

Prince  Udine,  twenty-three  months  old,  9150. 
GEORGE  F. TAYLOR.  Cedar  Brook  Ferm,  Bound  Brook.  N.J. 


MISCELLANEOUS  -\ 


FOli  SALE — 81 X  ItF.ii.  SIIKOl’KIlIltE  E\V  K8  with 
their  lambs.  STEVENS  BROS..  Wilson.  New  York 


Shetland  Poniesi^J.^  MU 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  V.  8. 


Wanted— 6  to  10  Holstein  or  Guernsey  Cows 

Only  large  producers  of  milk.  C0HWIH.  36  Srsid  St..  N.  T.  City 


For  Sale  Reg.  G  UERNSE  Y  B  ULL 

45742.  name  Surprises  Pride  of  Lone  Pine  Farm  •  fine 
tractable  animal:  2. vis.  old:  tuberculin  tested.  First 
remittance  for  $17  5  t:ik«s  him.  Frank  Freetmn, 
Supt.  BALDWIN  HILL  FARM.  Great  Harrington,  Mans. 


GUERNSEY  BULLSf;£SK!»sA«S 

Prices  Reasonable  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM.  Smithtown.  N  Y 


ForSale— Reg,  Guernsey  Heifer  Calf 
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SECURO 


How  Much  Corn 
and  Grain  Do  You 
Feed  to  Rats? 


Millions  of  rats  are  yearly  getting  fat  at  the  expense 
of  farmers.  They  are  destroying  thousands  of  bushels 
of  imperfectly  stored  corn,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
of  farmers’  profits. 

Securo  Metal  Corn  Crib  Will 
Protect  Your  Corn  From  Rats 


Securo  Steel  Corn  Crib* 


Securo  Steel  Hog  Feeder 


and  will  keep  all  the  profits  in  your  pocket.  It  guarantees 
absolute  protection  from  rats,  mice,  fire,  birds,  insects, 
dampness  and  thieves.  It  is  the  cheapest  purchase  you  can 
make,  because  it  will  last  a  lifetime  and  save  enough  grain 
in  one  year  to  pay  for  itself.  It  is  easy  to  erect  and  no  more 
expensive  than  wooden  construction.  Let  us  send  our  free, 
illustrated  literature.  Mail  attached  coupon. 

Self  Feeder  for  Hogs— All  Steel 

Put  more  meat  on  your  hogs  with  less  feed.  Hogs  gain 
more  weight  in  less  time  when  they  can  eat  continu¬ 
ously,  than  when  fed  only  once  or  twice  daily.  They 
loo>e  weight  when  they  have  to  fight  and  scramble  for  their  feed.  The 
Securo  Self  Feeder  is  economical  because  hogs  actually  eat  less  when  they 
can  eat  slow  and  digest  their  food  better.  Securo  Self  Feeders  are  sanitary, 
durable  and  fireproof.  There  are  compartments  for  corn,  tankage  and  other 
food,  also  small  compartment  for  tonic.  Write  for  free  illustrated  litera¬ 
ture  and  prices. 


Lower  Feeding  Costs — More  Milk 
Order  Your  Silo  Now 

There  is  nothing  more  necessary  on  a  modern  farm  than  a  good  silo,  and  there  is  no 
better  silo  made  than  the  Nappanee  Wooden  Silo,  which  we  sell  under  our  Securo 
guarantee.  It  leads  all  other  silos  in  practical  advantages.  The  door  closes  air-tigbt  and 
will  not  stick;  there  are  anchors  for  the  bottom  as  well  as  for  the  top;  the  staves  joined 
with  a  patented  splice  that  is  self-draining  and  prevents  rotting;  the  top  is  made  with 
hip  roof  rafters  which  increases  the  capacity  of  the  silo.  I.et  us  send  you  our  free,  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  which  describes  the  different  styles.  Mail  coupon  today. 

Our  Guarantee 

We  sell  everything  for  a  modern  farm  under  our  Securo  Guarantee,  which  means  that 
purchases  must  be  absolutely  satisfactory  to  the  buyer,  or  we  return  the  money.  This 
guarantee  is  unconditional,  and  means  your  protection.  Whatever  it  it  you  want  in 
the  way  of  farm  equipment,  write  us  for  prices  and  free  literature. 

Live  Agent*  Wanted  in  Open  Territory. 

The  Farm  Equipment  Company 

906  Keyser  Building  Baltimore,  Maryland 

| — |  securo  Corn  Cribs  Please  send  me  free  literature  on  equipment  checked 

on  left  side  of  this  coupon. 

□  Securo  Hog  Feeder 
}  |  Securo  Silos 

|  I  Securo  Garages 


Securo 

Nappanee  Silo 


Our  Country  Needs 
Livestock  and  Poultry 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

for 

FARM  SANITATION 

will  keep  Livestock  and 
Poultry  healthy. 


KRESO  DIP  NO.  1 

EASY  TO  USE. 

EFFICIENT.  ECONOMICAL. 

Kills  Sheep  Ticks,  Lice  and  Mites; 
Helps  Heal  Cuts,  Scratches  and 
Common  Skin  Diseases. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 
ON  POULTRY  AND  LIVESTOCK. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Warranted  toGive  Satisfaction 

GombauU’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


HasImitatorsButNoCompetitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaetion.  Price 
51.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use %3f~ Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

;  The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


MINERALS 

HEAVE5*0,,, 

nCOMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases, 
rostpald  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  (or  descriptive  booklets 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDf  CO.,  461  fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  f» 


ARSORBINE 

•  *  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 

_  lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 

St  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
•trains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Temple  St..  Springfield.  Max. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Freshening  Heifer 

I  have  a  Holstein  heifer  two  years  old 
the  middle  of  May.  She  is  now  beginning 
to  show  .sigus  of  calving,  probably  before 
six  weeks.  I  would  like  to  know  a  good 
ration  for  her  before  she  freshens  and 
after.  For  roughage  we  have  silage  that 
did  not  mature,  mixed  hay  and  corn  fod¬ 
der  cut  together  or  both  separate.  We 
have  only  ground  oats  for  grain  but  could 
get  most  other  feeds.  The  heifer  weighs 
about  750  pounds.  Would  the  ration  for 
this  heifer  be  suitable  for  cows  that  we 
are  now  milking?  n.  L.  w. 

New  York. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  having 
a  heifer  come  fresh  with  her  first  calf  car¬ 
rying  a  generous  amount  of  flesh.  It  is 
advisable,  however,  to  start  putting  on 
this  flesh  as  soon  as  it  is  definitely  known 
that  the  heifer  is  safely  settled,  and  it 
would  have  been  advisable  had  you  taken 
advantage  of  this  condition  and  com¬ 
menced  feeding  her  an  added  grain  ration 
at  an  earlier  date.  If  she  has  yet  six 
weeks  to-  go  before  calving  I  would  still 
try  to  increase  her  weight  and  condition 
considerably,  and  would  use  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  mixture  made  up  of  equal  parts 
of  eornmeal.  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and 
oil  meal.  A  750-pound  heifer  could  he 
fed  from  eight  to  10  lbs.  of  this  mixture 
per  day,  which  amount  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  within  a  week  or  10  days  of 
calving.  In  addition  to  the  grain  she 
should  have  25  lbs.  of  silage  and  from 
10  to  14  lbs.  of  hay.  Tt  would  be  safe 
to  let  her  have  all  of  the  roughage  that 
she  would  consume  in  addition  to  the 
grain  mixture  that  has  been  indicated. 
Since  you  have  oats  it  would  he  possible 
to  double  the  amount  of  oats  in  the  above 
ration,  for  there  is  nothing  more  useful 
in  a  ration  for  freshening  animals  than 
ground  oats. 

I  would  modify  this  mixture  somewhat 
for  cows  in  milk,  for  it  is  rather  ex¬ 
pensive  and  it  could  be  cheapened  by  the 
addition  of  gluten  and  cottonseed  meal. 
After  the  cows  have  normally  come  into 
milk  the  following  grain  ration  would  be 
useful :  400  lbs.  eornmeal  or  hominy 

meal.  200  lbs.  of  ground  oats:  100  lbs.  of 
wheat  bran.  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed,  and 
100  lbs.  of  oilmeal  or  gluten.  Feed  ap¬ 
proximately  one  pound  of  this  mixture 
for  each  3%  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 
and  as  much  silage  and  roughage  as  the 
cows  will  clean  up  with  relish. 


Raising  Swine  on  Mill  Feed 

Can  you  give  me  any  advice  as  to  the 
rations  for  growing  little  pigs  for  market 
purposes?  Pigs  are  to  be  killed  for  pork 
when  they  will  weigh  about  200  lbs.  when 
dressed.  I  cannot  obtain  skim-milk  or 
tankage,  and  will  be  obliged  to  use  mill 
feeds.  They  will  have  what  garden  refuse 
we  'have  for  green  food.  Fan  you  advise  a 
ration  for  brood  sows  when  I  must  feed 
them  on  mill  feeds  the  year  round?  I 
would  like  as  near  a  balanced  ration  as 
possible,  but  do  not  want  it  to  be  very 
expensive.  Also,  how  to  feed  them  during 
gestation.  Do  you  consider  it  best  to 
purchase  a  registered  female  when  the 
services  of  a  purebred  male  cannot  be  se¬ 
cured  and  the  object  is  the  raising  of 
market  pigs?  Don’t  you  think  that,  even 
though  a  grade  male  was  used,  the  pigs 
would  fatten  quicker  and  more  easily  if 
the  mother  was  purebred?  c.  r..  <;. 

Massachusetts. 

Tt  is  indeed  difficult  to  suggest  a  ration 
where  all  of  the  feeds  must  be  purchased 
and  where  the  pigs  do  not  have  access  to 
forage  crops  that  would  enable  you  to 
grow,  develop  and  fatten  these  pigs  at  a 
reasonable  profit.  Assuming  that  your 
pigs  will  be  farrowed  during  the  months 
of  April  or  May  and  that  they  will  be 
weaned  when  they  are  eight  weeks  old.  a 
suitable  ration  that  can  be  used  until  the 
pigs  weigh  75  lbs.  would  be  derived  as 
follows:  125  lbs.  eornmeal.  100  lbs.  white 
middlings,  50  lbs.  ground  oats.  15  lbs.  oil- 
meal.  This  should  be  moistened  and  fed 
in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop,  and  the  pigs 
should  be  fed  from  21,4  to  4  IDs.  per  day 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  This 
would  uot  by  any  means  be  full  feeding, 
but  it  is  more  desirable  that  you  secure 
growth  and  development  of  frame  under 
the  conditions  you  have  indicated,  rather 
than  keep  the  pigs  on  full  feed  during  the 
entire  period.  The  latter  method  would 
perhaps  mature  the  pigs  before^  cold 
weather.  After  the  pigs  weigh  75  lbs. 
the  ratiou  could  be  modified  and  would  be 
200  lbs.  hominy  meal.  100  lbs.  ground 
oats.  25  lbs.  oilmeal.  This  could  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  pigs  weigh  125  lbs.,  at 
which  time  I  would  use  tin*  following  com¬ 
bination  :  200  lbs.  hominy,  200  lbs.  corn- 
meal  and  35  lbs.  oilmeal. 

Concerning  brood  sows,  if  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  on  mill  feeds  the  entire  year  round, 
assuming  that  they  do  not  have  access  to 
forage  crops.  I  would  use  the  following: 
100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  eornmeal. 
100  lbs.  rye  middlings.  100  lbs.  ground 
Alfalfa  hay.  40  lbs.  oilmeal.  This  ration 
could  be  used  up  to  the  time  they  are 
bred,  but  I  would  not  feed  any  of  the 
ground  rye  during  gestation.  During  this 
period  a  ration  made  up  of  equal  parts  of 
corn,  oats,  barley,  with  10  per  cent  of 
oilmeal  added,  makes  a  very  satisfactory 


feed.  The  sow  should  be  fed  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  enable  her  to  gain  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  a 
day  during  gestation.  If  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  Alfalfa  meal,  then  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hay  should  be  accessible  at  all 
times,  for  this  will  supply  ash  and  min¬ 
eral  matter  in  useful  form. 

As  to  whether  it  would  pay  you  to 
secure  a  registered  female  to  mate  with 
a  grade  boar  would  depend  upon  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors,  chief  among  them  being  tin¬ 
type  of  grade  boar  that  is  available,  and 
likewise  the  type  of  brood  sow  that  you 
are  able  to  secure  in  your  district.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again 
that  purebred  animals  breed  true  to  type, 
and  convert  food  into  pork  more  efficient¬ 
ly.  yet  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  your  paying 
fancy  prices'"  for  registered  animals,  rlu- 
progeny  of  which  are  to  be  used  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  butchering  purposes,  and  the  sire 
of  which  is  to  be  a  grade. 


Improving  Grade  Herd 

T  have  10  grade  Ilolsteiu  cows  and  de¬ 
sire  to  improve  my  stock  by  introducing 
a  pedigreed  bull  or  by  buying  a  few 
registered  calves.  I  have  but  little  money 
to  invest.  Would  you  advise  me  to  buy 
a  pedigreed  bull,  yearling,  to  use  on  ray 
grade  cows,  or  buy  a  few  pedigreed  heifer 
calves  and  raise  them  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses?  What  would  be  a  reasonable  price 
for  me  to  pay  for  pedigreed  bull  and 
heifer  calves?  Would  it  uot  be  cheaper 
in  the  Ion},  run  to  buy  yearling  or  two- 
year-old  heifers  than  raise  same  from 
calves,  when  interest  on  investment,  cost 
of  feed  and  risk  from  death,  etc.,  is  con¬ 
sidered  ?  C.  it.  A. 

New  York. 

I  would  do  both.  I  would  purchase  a 
purebred  and  registered  Ilolsteiu  bull  to 
use  on  the  grade  heifers :  likewise  I  would 
pick  up  half  a  dozen  purebred  heifer 
calves  at  weaning  age.  or  as  young  as 
possible,  and  would  grow  and  develop 
them  on  the  conditions  that  obtain  on 
your  own  farm.  When  old  enough  to  he 
bred  they  can  be  bred  to  the  purebred  bull 
and  they  would  furnish  foundation  stock 
that  would  eventually  prove  useful  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  purebred  dairy  herd.  If  the 
animals  are  bought  relatively  young  they 
will  not  cost  very  much,  and  it  is  clearly 
the  best  way  to  get  into  the  purebred 
business. 

A  purebred  bull  old  enough  for  service, 
out  of  a  cow  with  hotter  thau  an  average 
production,  ought  to  be  secured  for  $250; 
while  the  purebred  heifers  when  about 
three  months  old  would  cost  from  $50  to 
$75  apiece.  There  are  many  advantages 
in  buying  yearling  or  two-year-old  heifers, 
although  they  would  cost  considerably 
more,  yet  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in¬ 
stances  where  a  yearling  or  two-year-old 
heifers  can  be  secured  at  about  tin*  same 
amount  as  calves  at  the  age  suggested. 
You  would  gain  by  purchasing  tin*  older 
animals,  inasmuch  as  it  could  be  deter¬ 
mined  whether  or  not  they  were  well 
grown  and  in  a  vigorous  condition. 
Nevertheless,  the  expense  of  securing  the 
older  animals  is  generally  greater. 


Feeding  Sow  and  Pigs 

We  could  not  get  Alfalfa  hay  advised 
for  sow.  but  got  a  ground  Alfalfa  which 
I  mixed  with  her  feed.  We  have  nine 
pigs  two  weeks  old.  Will  you  tell  me 
what  to  feed  them  when  six  weeks  old? 
We  sell  them  at  seven  weeks,  except  one 
which  we  keep  to  butcher  next  Fall. 
What  will  make  it  grow  the  fastest? 
Would  like  to  have  it  weigh  200  lbs.  next 
Fall.  MBS.  A.  R.  R. 

Connecticut. 

The  best  way  to  get  young  pigs  to  grow 
is  to  feed  their  mother  very  generously 
during  the  nursing  period,  for  experience 
prompts  the  suggestion  that  it  is  far  and 
away  more  practicable  to  force  tin*  sow 
to  her  maximum  milk  production  by  feed¬ 
ing  her  what  may  appear  to  be  an  extrav¬ 
agant  ration,  in  order  that  her  milk  flow 
may  be  kept  at  its  maximum  after  the 
pigs  are  three  weeks  old.  Fuless  the  sow 
was  nursed  down  very  thin  I  would  let 
the  pigs  nurse  until  they  were  eight  or 
nine  weeks  old,  and  a  useful  ration  for  a 
brood  sow  nursing  pigs  would  consist  of 
30  lbs.  eornmeal,  30  lbs.  ground  oats.  20 
lbs.  white  middlings,  15  lbs.  beet  pulp  and 
5  lbs.  digester  tankage. 

After  the  pigs  are  weaned  I  would  feed 
them  a  thick  slop  made  up  as  follows : 
40  lbs.  white  middlings.  35  lbs.  ground 
oats.  20  lbs.  of  cracked  corn  or  eornmeal, 
and  5  11*.  digester  tankage.  These  ingre¬ 
dients  are  standard,  and.  while  they  are 
relatively  expensive,  they  will  insure 
prompt  and  rapid  development.  If  you 
prefer  to  let  the  pig  balauee  its  own  ra¬ 
tion.  then  a  self-feeder  containing  corn  or 
hominy,  ground  oats  and  tankage,  will  he 
all  that  will  he  necessary,  and  a  pig  fed 
in  this  manner  ought  to  weigh  225  lbs.  at 
six  months  of  age.  If  you  have  access  to 
forage  crops,  then  the  grain  ration  should 
be  limited  to  21/:  lbs.  per  day  for  each 
100  lb.s  of  live  weight.  After  the  pig 
reaches  a  weight  of  125  lbs.  then  the 
grain  should  be  increased,  and  he  ought 
to  double  his  weight  within  the  next  three 
months. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 
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ADVANCING  PRICES  AND  MODERATE  SHIP¬ 
MENTS  FEATURE  OF  THE  PAST  WEEK 

The  price  trend  was  more  or  less  in  the 
upward  direction  throughout  April.  The 
mouth  included  notable  gains  in  values  of 
old  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions  and  apples, 
all  resulting  mainly  from  the  combined 
effect  of  decreasing  stock  supplies  and  the 
rather  light  visible  supplies  of  competing 
Southern  crops.  If  Northern  truck  and 
fruit  growers  follow  the  example  of  South¬ 
ern  farmers  in  planting  light,  acreages  and 
using  less  fertilizer  than  last  year,  the 
outlook  would  suggest  higher  prices.  But 
much  always  depends  on  buying  power  of 
the  public  under  varying  conditions  of 
business  prosperity.  Not  only  is  acreage 
light  in  the  South,  but  yield  in  some  in¬ 
stances  has  been  delayed  and  impaired  in 
quantity  and  quality  by  rains  and  frosty 
temperatures.  Conditions  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  States  appear  rather  favorable  so 
far,  but  in  parts  of  the  West  rains  and 
cold  have  retarded  the  farming  season. 

POTATOES  MUCH  HIGHER  AND  CLEAN¬ 
ING  UP 

The  advancing  prices  of  potatoes  have 
failed  to  check  the  tendency  toward  lighter 
shipments,  which  suggests  that  supplies 
are  cleaning  up.  But  part  at  least  of  the 
decrease  is  owing  to  bad  roads  in  the 
North  and  Northwest.  The  general  whole- 
sole  range  in  city  markets  advanced  to 
$2.25  to  $2.90  per  cwt..  and  in  producing 
sections  to  $1.75  to  $2.75,  including  East 
and  West.  During  the  first,  part  of  the 
present  price  movement  the  sharpest  gains 
were  in  Colorado,  where  the  experts  had 
sized  up  the  situation  as  indicating  an 
early  clean-up  of  the  good  stock.  At  pres¬ 
ent  much  of  the  shipments  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  section  is  No.  2  stock.  Recent  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  very  sha-p  in  Maine 
and  New  York  stock,  which  moved  up 
quite  abruptly  from  about  $1.75  to  above 
$2.50  f.  o.  b.  country  shipping  points. 
This  sudden  jump  at  planting  time  seems 
bound  to  affect  the  area  planted.  The 
Outlook  appears  good  for  early  Northern 
potatoes. 

ACTIVITY  IN  NEW  CABBAGE  MOVEMENT 

Old  cabbage  closed  out  at  high  prices, 
generally  over  $100  per  ton  for  good  stock. 
It  has  been  gradually  replaced  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  new  Southern  cabbage, 
which  also  sold  at  high  prices.  South 
Carolina  reached  height  of  shipments  early 
in  May  and  is  followed  closely  by  increas¬ 
ing  shipments  from  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  while  Western  early  markets  are 
supplied  chiefly  from  California  and  Tex¬ 
as. 

CLOSING  RISE  IN  ONION  MARKETS 

Onions  are  in  much  lighter  supply  than 
last  Spring  and  good  ones  from  storage 
are  bringing  $5  per  100  lbs.  f.  o.  b.  West- 
tern  New  York  shipping  stations.  Cali¬ 
fornia  brown  onions  bring  about  the  same 
price,  allowing  for  cost  of  freight.  City 
wholesale  markets  range  from  $4  to  $0 
per  300  lbs.  Southern  onions  are  bringing 
good  prices,  thanks  to  the  early  clean-up 
of  the  Northern  crop.  But  Southern  grow¬ 
ers,  discouraged  by  last  year’s  losses, 
planted  only  one-third  last,  year’s  acreage. 
Those  who  kept  right  along  growing  the 
crop  they  knew  how  ti>  grow  are  getting 
their  reward,  as  usually  happens  in  the 
long  run. 

MOVING  THE  DEAN  CROP 

Bean  growers  are  patiently  waiting  for 
exporters  to  take  the  rest  of  the  crop. 
The  situation  is  much  better  than  awhile 
ago.  Although  the  markets  of  Europe 
appear  to  be  full  of  Asiatic  beaus,  there 
is  apparently  a  fair  demand  developing 
for  American  stock,  which  is  now  going 
forward  to  France,  England,  Belgium  and 
also  to  the  West  Indies.  Prices  have  not 
gone  up  very  much,  but  demand  is  rather 
better.  Colorada’s  big  crop  of  speckled 
or  “pinto”  beans  seems  pretty  well  cleaned 
up,  and  California's  enormous  stock  of  all 
kinds  and  varieties  is  moving  quite  fast 
at  firm  prices.  The  Eastern  crop  contin¬ 
ues  very  dull  and  druggy,  but  Michigan 
holders  sold  a  great  deal  of  .stock  early  in 
the  season  and  New  York  stock  has 
dragged  on  account,  of  damaged  condition 
of  many  lots.  The  range  of  good  white 
stock  in  city  wholesale  markets  is  mostly 
$7  to  $S  per  100  lbs. 

GOOD  DEMAND  FOR  GOOD  FRUIT 

Strawberry  acreage  is  much  below  last 
year  in  the  South,  but  yield  so  far  has 
been  comparatively  good ;  very  good  in 
Louisiana  and  the  fruit  has  sold  some¬ 
what  higher  than  last  season.  Canners  in 
Louisiana  are  paying  more  than  used  to  be 
paid  for  good  large  table  stock.  South¬ 
ern  lettuce  growers  also  have  been  doing 
well,  especially  in  Southern  California, 
where  the  crop  was  heavy  and  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity  and  sold  at  almost  unheard  of  prices. 

G.  B.  F. 


"(  harley,  dear.”  said  young  Mrs.  Tor- 
kins,  "I  hope  the  Government  will  compel 
all  men  to  wear  low  shoes.”  “I  don’t 
quite  see  your  reason.”  “Why,  would  not 
that  necessarily  put  a  stop  to  this  dread¬ 
ful  bootlegging?” — Washington  Star. 

On  an  American  transport  two  days 
out  from  New  \ork — First  Colored  Sol¬ 
dier,  who  is  really  enjoying  the  sea.  to  his 
dark  companion,  who  lias  gone  below  J 
“Nigger !  Come  on  up !  We’re  passing  a 
ship  !”  Voice  from  Below  :  “I  don’t  want 
to  see  no  ship.  You  jes’  call  me  when 
we’re  passing  a  tree !”— Melbourne 
Leader. 
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E-B  Osborne  Sulky 
Rake,  Great  Strength, 
Rolling  Prevented 

Steel  wheels  45  inches  high  with 
staggered  spokes  hold  true  circle, 
and  pull  easily  on  rough  ground. 
Truss-rod  and  one-piece  frame 
give  strength  for  many  years 
of  first -class  service.  Three 
spacings  of  teeth. 

Extension  teeth  hold  hay  and 
prevent  rolling.  See  your  E-B 
Osborne  dealer. 
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E-B  Osborne  Mower 
Handles  Heaviest  Mow¬ 
ing  Jobs  Easily 

Whether  you  cut  timothy,  alfalfa, 
clover  ormarsh  grasswith  theE  B 
Osborne  Mower  you  find  it  doing 
a  thorough  job.  Light  pull  for 
horses.  Little  attention  needed 
from  you.  Have  your  dealer  show 
you  these  E-B  Osborne  Mower 
features:  Internal  gear  drive.  Ec¬ 
centric  for  re-aligning  cutter  bar. 
Wide  coupling  to  inner  shoe. 
Extra  long  knife  head  and  guides. 
One-piece  frame. 


THE 


Masters  of  the  Harvest 


WHEN  Emerson  -  Brantingham  and  Osborne 
joined  forces  they  made  a  great  stride  forward 
in  the  bettering  of  harvesting  machinery  manufac¬ 
ture  and  service. 

The  name  Osborne  has  long  been  a  safe  guide  to  the  American 
farmer  in  choosing  his  reapers  and  binders. 

Emerson-Brantingham  have  assumed  responsibility  of  maintain¬ 
ing  these  high  standards  and  of  bettering  them  where  possible. 

The  addition  of  Osborne  Harvesting  Machinery  rounds  out  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  list  of  implements  and  makes  it  the 
most  complete  line  of  farm  machinery  manufactured. 

When  you  see  E-B  Osborne  on  a  machine  for  harvest  work 

you  have  a  double  assurance  of  extra  service  and  supreme  endurance. 

In  these  days  when  every  grain  in  the  field  has  a  value  such 
as  it  never  had  before,  when  the  fate  of  nations  is  decided  in  the  harvest 
fields,  the  best  is  none  too  good. 

Let  your  choice  of  a  harvesting  machine  be  E-B  Osborne. 
Those  names  guarantee  satisfaction  the  first  day  you  drive 

the  machine  into  the  harvest  field  and  for  years  to  come. 

For  the  E-B  man  in  your  community  will  stand  by  your 

E-B  Osborne,  and  aid  you  in  getting  top-notch  performance  at  all  times. 

Investigate  the  E-B  Osborne  line  at  your  dealer’s.  You’ll 

be  convinced  they’re  the  machines  for  your  harvesting. 


Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  Inc. 

Established  1852  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 

A  Complete  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  Manufactured 
and  Guaranteed  by  One  Company 


Look  for  these  names  when  you’re 
ready  for  a  harvesting  machine. 
They’ll  make  your  work  easier,  faster 
and  aid  you  in  getting  ail  the  yield 
your  fields  produce. 


E-B  Osborne  Grain  Binder 
Gets  Down  Grain  and  Tall 
Grain  Equally  Well 

These  special  E-B  Osborne  Grain 
Binder  features  get  practically  all 
the  grain  regardless  of  conditions: 
Cutter  bar  close  to  ground.  Reel 
pushes  down  grain  onto  platform. 
Platform  canvas  runs  one-seventh 
faster  than  elevator  straightening 
grain.  Stringing  grain  prevented 
by  drop  leaves,  grain  springs, 
three  discharge  arms.  See  your 
E-B  dealer. 


E-B  Osborne  Corn 
Binder  Cuts  More  Corn 
With  Less  Power 

Drive  on  the  outside  ofmain  wheel 
and  pole  attached  between  driv¬ 
ing  and  operating  mechanism 
equalize  strain,  reduce  wear  and 
make  E-B  Corn  Binder  remark¬ 
ably  light  draft. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  explain  all  the 
special  ieatures. 
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E-B  Osborne  Reaper 

For  Best  Handling  of  Clover,  Seed 
Alfalfa,  Buckwheat  and  Vetches 

Supreme  in  all  the  reaper  work 
because  of  small  power  needed 
and  easy  adjustment  to  every 
condition  of  different  grains. 
Least  scattering  of  grain.  No 
tipping  of  gavels. 

Gavel  delivered  when  trip  is 
operated  by  driver  or  with  every 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  or 
sixth  rake  as  desired. 


ReicharcPs  Pure  Beef  Scrap 
at  a  Big  Reduction 

will  enable  you  to  produce  eggs  at  a  big  profit. 

It  has  been  proven  by  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  1 82, 
that  1  0  c/o  Beef  Scrap  added  to  a  gram  ration  will  cut  the  cost  of 
producing  eggs  400%  as  compared  with  grain  alone. 

REICHARD’S  HIGH  GRADE  BEEF  SCRAP  is  sweet, 

clean  and  wholesome.  Good  enough  to  eat!  Makes  hens  lay 
and  chickens  grow. 

PROMPT  CHIPMENT3  GUARANTEED 

tEri/e  for  our  revised  price  list ,  also  free  booklet  and  samples. 

ROBERT  A.  REICH  ARD 

1 S  W.  Lawrence  St.  Allentown,  Pa.  — 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2. 


Light  running,  easv  cleaning,  n 
close  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLV  «£> 

Separators  are  guaranteed  a 

against  defects  in  material  and  workman-' 

snip.  Made  also  in  four  lancer  sizes  all  sold  on 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their 
own  coat  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  f9J 

ftlbaugh-Oover  Co.  2i7iM»r»h«iiBi.chicw 


DOWN 

ONE  YEAR 

TO  PAY 


STOP  WASTE  and  LOSS 

Cool  and  aerate  milk  at  one  operation 
—remove  odors — halt  gerza  growth. 
Save  time  and  money. 

THE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 
Milk  Coolsr-Aorator 

Save  its  cost  in  one  week.  Folder  Free. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Dept.  K  Cortland,  N.  V. 


*i 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price.  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Thresh  Your  Own  Grain 


AND  YOUR  NEIGHBORS, 
IF  YOU  WISH 


THE  Huber  Junior  Thresher 
and  a  12-25  tractor  equip 
you  to  thresh  your  own  grain -with  your  own 
men  whenever  it  is  most  convenient.  Your  crop  is 
always  safe  from  sprouting  if  the  season  is  wet,  or 
from  shelling  out  if  the  season  is  dry.  Y ou  can  thresh 
when  you  should  thresh. 


JUNIorthreshER 


is  just  as  efficient  as  the  large  Huber  Thresher,  a 
machine  whose  many  good  qualities  are  known  to 
experienced  threshermen  everywhere.  It  threshes 
cleanly  and  “saves  the  grain”.  It  differs  only  in  size 
from  the  best  standard  threshing  machines. 

Any  12-25  tractor  runs  the  Huber  Junior  Thresher. 
Huber  Light  Four  Tractors  are  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  running  it  economically 
and  efficiently. 

Write  for  the  “Farmer  s  Insurance  Policy”  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  Huber  Junior  Thresher  in  detail. 

The  Huber  Manufacturing  Company 

803  Center  St.J  MARION,  OHIO 

CANADIAN  BRANCH:  BRANDON,  MAN. 

Some  desirable  territory  still  open  for  live  dealer t*. 


severest  service 


A  tractor  must  be  ready  for  hard,  exacting  work— 
always.  It  must  stand  the  hardest  kind  of  usage. 
And  when  it  is  out  of  commission  by  reason  of  the 
breaking  of  a  spark  plug  or  the  failure  of  a  cylinder 
to  fire,  the  loss  of  time  can  only  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  actual  dollars. 

Don’t  take  chances  with  porcelain  plugs.  Splitdorf 
Spark  Plugs  DON’T  BREAK.  They  cannot  crack 
or  chip  and  they’ll  never  leak  oil  or  gas.  In  a  busy 
season, they’ll  save  you  very  many  times  their  cost  in 
the  efficiency  they  add  to  your  farm  machinery. 

It’s  important  to  bear  this  in  mind— when  you  find 
SPLITDORF  Plugs  as  regular  equipment  you’ll  know 
that  the  engine  manufacturer  is  determined  to  give 
the  purchaser  the  highest  priced  and  longest  lived 
plug  made. 

There  is  a  type  of  Splitdorf  Plug  best  suited 
to  every  engine.  Our  booklet  will  tell  you 
the  exactly  right  type  for  YOUR  engine. 
Write  for  it  TODAY. 

At  all  jobbers  and  dealers 

SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


AERO,  DIXIE  and  SUMTER  Magnetos, 
Impulse  Starters  and  Plugoscillators 


PLITDOl 


The  Cow  and  Her  Care 


Dairy  Ration 

D<>  you  think  the  following  is  balanced 
right?  We  feed  mixed  hay  three  times  a 
day.  all  cows  will  clean  up;  1  qt.  hominy, 
1  qt.  cottonseed  and  ‘2  qts.  of  beet  pulp 
(soaked  in  4  qts.  of  water)  to  each  cow 
twice  a  day.  We  are  milking  four  cows 
and  making  25*4  to  27  lbs.  butter  per 
week,  besides  usiug  a  pint  of  cream  in  the 
house  daily.  c.  T.  C. 

Wiscasset,  Me. 

Your  cows  are  doing  very  well  indeed, 
and  the  ration  is  very  good.  A  grain 
mixture  of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of 
wheat  bran,  hominy,  gluten  feed  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  would  furnish  more  variety 
and  possibly  give  slightly  better  results. 
I  think  that  about  3  qts.  of  this  mixture 
should  be  given  night  and  morning,  con¬ 
sidering  the  amount  of  butter  your  cows 
are  making.  At  any  rate,  try  a  little 
more  grain  and  note  if  there  is  an  increase 
in  milk  flow.  H.  F.  J. 


Bitter  Cream 

I  am  interested  in  the  inquiries  ou  bit¬ 
ter  milk  and  cream,  and  want  to  have  my 
say.  Toward  the  last  of  the  season  I 
found  the  milk  and  cream  became  bitter 
by  standing,  and  for  the  past  few  years  I 
place  the  pan  of  new  strained  milk  on  the 
back  of  the  range  until  it  wrinkles,  then 
set  it  in  a  cold  place  for  the  cream 
to  thicken.  After  saving  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  the  churning,  if  churning  only  once 
a  week,  I  set  the  cream  on  the  range  until 
it  becomes  quite  warm,  stirring  often, 
then  set  away  in  a  cold  place.  The  butter- 
j  milk  is  flue  and  the  butter  sweet  aud 
good,  but  Winter  butter,  not  like  grass 
butter.  If  churned  at  a  temperature  of 
OG  or  67  degrees  the  butter  comes  quickly, 
too,  which  is  a  great  gain.  A. 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Your  method  of  scalding  the  milk  is 
one  we  used  to  use  at  home  when  we 
used  gravity  separation.  This,  together 
with  the  heating  you  give  the  cream  later, 
undoubtedly  lias  the  effect  of  pasteurizing 
the  cream  so  that  the  bacteria  that  cause 
bitterness  are  destroyed.  Scalding  the 
milk  first  in  the  pans  also  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  remove  more  of  the  cream  from 
the  milk.  H-  F-  J- 


Ration  with  Mixed  Hay 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  milch 
cows  where  mixed  hay  is  the  only  rough- 
age  available?  I  can  get  the  following 
feeds:  Wheat  bran,  middlings,  cornmeal. 
gluten,  cottonseed  meal  and  possibly  oil- 
meal.  I  am  making  butter  and  would 
like  a  ration  that  would  make  a  butter  of 
good  body  and  also  make  the  cows  pro¬ 
duce.  E-  s* 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y\ 

Make  a  grain  ration  of  two  parts,  by 
weight,  of  bran,  one  part  cornmeal,  two 
parts  cottonseed  meal,  one  part  gluten 
feed  and  one-half  part  oilmeal.  if  you  can 
get  it.  Add  1  lb.  salt  to  each  100  lbs. 
feed  and  feed  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3  lbs. 
of  milk  produced  daily.  H.  F.  J. 


The  Use  of  the  Pasture 

These  sunny  days  bring  us  to  realize 
the  approach  of  Summer,  and  after  a 
Winter  of  expensive  feeding  many  will 
welcome  the  first  days  of  pasturing.  In 
our  anxiety  we  should  not  forget  that 
turning  to  pasture  should  be  managed 
with  judgment  for  two  reasons,  the  eilect 
upon  the  pasture  and  upon  tl:.  cow. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  many  to  put  their  stock  on  the  pastures 
too  soon.  This  tendency  is  stronger  this 
year,  because  of  the  apparent  earliuess  of 
Spring  and  the  lack  of  t lie  usual  amount 
of  rainfall.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight 
to  see  cattle  in  the  pastures  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  second  week  of  April. 
At  their  best  the  majority  of  the  pastures 
are  none  too  good,  being  veritable  beds  of 
stones  and  scrub  growth  trees. 

If  the  cattle  are  turned  out  too  early, 
so  that  the  first  blades  of  grass  are  nipped, 
and  when  the  ground  is  in  «  soft  condition 
which  results  in  the  sod  being  badly 
trampled,  how  can  we  expect  our  pastures 
to  furnish  abundant  food  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months  which  are  to  follow?  1  nder 
this  treatment  the  pasture  is  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  is  doubtful  if  even  one 
blade  of  grass  will  grow  where  tiro  grew 
before.  Before  turning  to  pasture  it  is 
better  to  wait  until  the  Spring  rains  are 
over,  the  ground  is  settled  and  covered 
with  a  coat  of  green,  thick  enough  so  that 
the  cattle  will  not  clean  it  up  in  one  day. 
If  several  days  are  required  to  graze  over 
the  pasture  the  first  places  eaten  off  are 
ready  to  produce  feed  when  visited  again. 

Do  our  cows  increase  in  milk  flow 
when  turned  out  to  pasture?  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  they  do.  Then  the  grain  aud 
roughage  fed  in  the  barn  is  out  down  ma¬ 
terially.  Here  lies  one  of  the  greatest 
evils,  that  of  expecting  our  cows  to  gather 
practically  all  of  their  nutriment  from  a 
pasture  that  shows  signs  of  green  only 
here  and  there.  The  fact  that  the  cows, 
due  to  a  change  in  conditions  and  some 
green  feed,  increase  in  milk  flow,  leads  us 
to  cut  down  their  feed  at  the  barn.  One 


should  not  be  influenced  by  the  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  milk.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
how  much  the  milk  flow  is  increased  by 
pasture  but  how  much  more  it  might  be 
increased  with  continued  proper  feeding 
at  the  barn  that  is  important.  The 
amount  of  nutriment  a  cow  can  get  for 
milk  production  from  early  pasture  is  in¬ 
sufficient  and  unless  we  feed  them  their 
Winter  ration  iu  the  barn  their  milk  flow 
will  not  be  at  its  maximum  and  their 
bodies  will  become  thin  so  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  “come  back.” 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  grass 
is  very  laxative,  and  may  produce  scours, 
particularly  with  very  young  stock.  Ou 
most  New  England  pastures  there  is  little 
danger  if  the  animal  is  a  year  old  or 
more.  If  a  pasture  is  particularly  good  it 
is  well  to  turn  the  stock  on  gradually,  and 
to  continue  feeding  dry  feeds  in  the  barn. 

Regardless  of  the  treatment  of  the  pas¬ 
tures  in  the  early  Spring,  they  cannot  be 
depended  on  from  about  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  September,  since  for 
several  years  past  they  have  dried  up 
during  this  period,  due  to  the  lack  of 
rainfall.  If  we  have  a  silo  we  should 
plan  ou  having  euough  silage  to  feed  dur¬ 
ing  the  dry,  hot  weather.  If  there  is  not 
sufficient  silage  some  green  crop  should 
be  raised  and  fed  from  the  field,  or  better 
ensiled.  With  better  feeding  methods 
and  the  use  of  silage,  the  pasture  has  be¬ 
come  of  less  importance  than  formerly. 

The  old  idea  that  so-ealled  “cheap 
milk"  can  be  produced  on  pasture  alone 
throughout  the  Summer  is  erroneous,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  milk  is 
scarce  during  August  and  September.  In 
other  words,  the  cows  shrink  in  milk  flow. 
While  it:  costs  little  or  nothing  to  feed 
these  cows  on  pasture,  it  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  in  the  end  to  provide  them  with 
Summer  silage  or  a  soiling  crop  and  reap 
the  benefits  of  the  cows’  maximum  pro¬ 
duction.  H.  F.  JUDKINS. 


Separator  Milk  for  Calves  and  Pigs 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  among 
farmers  here  that  if  separator  milk  is 
fed  to  calves  or  pigs  without  removing 
the  froth  from  the  top  it  will  cause  sick¬ 
ness  and  probably  death.  Some  even  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  froth  should  not  be  fed  to 
cats.  Can  you  tell  me  if  this  belief  is 
correct?  s.  s.  c. 

Hardwick,  Vt. 

It  is  a  very  common  belief  among 
farmers  everywhere  that  froth  on  skim- 
milk  should  be  removed  before  feeding  it 
to  calves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  small 
amount  of  froth  does  uo  harm.  If  the 
froth  which  accumulates,  say  on  a  40- 
quart  can  of  skim-milk  all  got  into  one 
feeding  bucket  and  was  given  to  one  calf, 
bloating  would  be  likely  to  occur  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  air  sucked  into 
the  calf’s  stomach.  it.  f.  j. 


Clay-bottomed  Silo 

Is  it  practical  to  put  silage  in  a  silo 
with  a  clay  bottom  ou  fairly  well-drained 
level  ground?  I  expect  to  erect  a  silo 
soon,  and  if  it  be  practicable  and  if  the 
silage  will  keep  as  well.  I  would  just  put 
the  silo  on  a  concrete  wall  about  2*(>  or 
three  feet  high,  the  wall  going  down  to 
below  frost  line,  which  would  leave  about 
IS  or  20  inches  of  the  wall  below  ground 
level.  R.  I..  X. 

Harrington,  Del. 

If  silo  has  solid  clay  bottom,  aud  i9 
well-drained,  there  would  be  very  little 
spoiled  silage  at  the  bottom,  probably  no 
more  than  in  case  of  concrete  bottom 
with  tile  drain.  if.  F.  J. 


White  Flakes  in  Butter 

We  keep  one  good  cow,  and  at  times  I 
make  a  good  bit  of  butter.  Milk  is  set 
iu  six-quart  cans.  In  cold  weather  the 
cream  jar  is  set  iu  a  vessel  of  warm  water 
every  day  or  so  that  the  cream  is  thor¬ 
oughly  ripened.  Butter  comes  quick’y. 
but  with  voxt  to  no  buttermilk  on  it,  and 
is  just  covered  with  white  flakes  and 
curds  as  a  result  of  the  milk  that  goes 
in  with  the  cream.  If  my  patience  holds 
out  I  can  wash  these  all  out  of  the  but¬ 
ter.  but  so  much  handling  impairs  the 
flavor,  and  the  butter  is  hard  and  too 
solid.  Will  someone  tell  me  how  this 
trouble  can  be  overcome? 

Waynesboro,  Va.  MBS.  C.  F,.  R. 

One  cause  of  your  trouble  is  that  you 
allow  the  cream  to  get  too  sour  before 
churning.  It  would  be  better  if  you  kept 
the  cream  cold  and  sweet  until  the  day  be¬ 
fore  churning  and  then  set  the  crock  in 
warm  water  to  ripen  the  cream.  Ripen 
until  it  tastes  just  slightly  sour.  Cream 
should  always  be  strained  into  the  churn 
through  a  fine  wire  or  horsehair  strainer. 
A  pumpkin  sieve  will  do.  \rou  will  find 
even  though  your  cream  gets  so  sour  that 
particles  of  curd  are  formed  these  will 
be  strained  out,  and  hence  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  butter.  h.  f.  j. 

An  attorney  was  examining  a  witness 
and  chanced  to  ask  him  about  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  dead  man  who  figured  in  the 
case,  to  which  the  witness  replied:  "lie 
was  a  man  without  blame,  beloved  and 
respected  by  all.  pure  in  all  his  thoughts. 

and - ”  “How  did  you  learu  that?" 

demanded  the  judge.  “I  read  it  ou  his 
tombstone,”  was  the  reply. — Eos  Angeles 
Times. 
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Every  Moline-Universal  Tractor 
Must  Give  Satisfactory  Service 


When  you  buy  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor  the  transaction  does  not 
end  there.  In  addition  you  buy  Moline  Service— which  is  service  that 
satisfies.  This  means  that  with  intelligent  operation  you  will  be  able 
to  keep  your  tractor  working  to  full  capacity  during  its  entire  life. 

Moline  Service  means  exactly  what  it  says— and  we  have  perfected 
an  organization  which  enables  us  to  furnish  Moline  Service  that  satis¬ 
fies.  We  can  do  this  because: 

1.  Twenty- three  Moline  factory  branches  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  carry  stocks  of  repairs  and  complete  machines —  in 
charge  of  an  expert  service  department. 

2.  Factory  branch  territories  are  sub-divided  into  service  ter¬ 
ritories  each  in  charge  of  a  resident  Moline  Service  Supervisor— 
whose  sole  duty  is  to  see  that  Moline  Service  is  properly  and 
promptly  furnished  in  his  territory. 

3.  Every  Moline  Tractor  Dealer  is  required  to  carry  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  repairs  in  stock  and  have  a  competent  service 
department  to  provide  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

4.  Tractor  schools  of  short  duration  in  charge  of  expert  in¬ 
structors  are  being  held  in  co-operation  with  Moline  Tractor 
Dealers,  to  instruct  farmers  in  the  care  and  operation  of  Moline- 
Universal  Tractors.  These  schools  will  continue  to  be  held  as 
Jong  as  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 

5-,  With  every  Moline-Universal  Tractor  we  furnish  a  com¬ 
plete  instruction  book,  giving  full  information  on  care  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  tractor. 

6.  Moline-Universal  Tractors  are  simple  in  construction,  have 
the  best  materials  and  workmanship  money  can  buy,  and  all 
working  parts  are  quickly  accessible. 


Therefore  we  are  prepared  to  back  Moline  Service  to  the  limit  and  you  are  sure  of  getting 
constant  and  satisfactory  work  from  your  Moline-Universal  Tractor. 

If  any  Moline- Universal  Tractor  is  not  giving  its  owner  satisfactory  service  we  want  to 
know  about  it  immediately. 

The  Moline  Plow  Company  leads  the  Tractor  industry — first,  in  developing  and  perfecting  the 
original  two-wheel,  one-man  tractor  which  does  all  farm  work  including  cultivating ,  and 
again  in  announcing  a  service  plan  which  makes  a  “booster”  of  every  Moline  Tractor  owner. 

Join  the  throng  of  “Moline  Boosters You  will  be  able  to  do  twice  the  farm  work 
at  half  the  expense.  See  your  Moline  Dealer  now  or  write  us  for  full  information. 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


Atlanta 
New  Orleans 
Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 


St.  Louis 
Poughkeepsie 
Baltimore 
Los  Angeles 


Factory  Branches  At: 
Stockton  T)enver 

Spokane  Kansas  City 

Portland  Omaha 

Salt  Lake  City  Minneapolis 


Minot 
Sioux  Falls 
Des  Moines 
Bloomington,  Ill. 


Indianapolis 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Jackson,  Mich. 


\ 
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less  Speed t 

lighter 
Running 


Ross  Silo  Fillers  positively  .  „n„a. 

require  less  power  to  do  the  same  work  because 
they  are  lighter  running. 

Run  with  a  steady  hum — Wen  t  choke— —Won  t  break 

Cut  com  clean _ Make  silage  that  cattle  lick  up  Qojck.  . 

The  six-fan  blower,  self-conforming  bearings,  positive 
knife  adjustment,  ball  bearing  end  thrust  adjustment,  sub¬ 
stantial  angle  steel  frame  and  other  points  . ^ 
make  the  ROSS  the  best  buy  for  you.  Backedby  69  years 
experience.  Both  cylinder  and  aywheel  types.  Sizes  for 
every  size  engine*  Prices  Are  Rignt. 

Get  The  Facts— Learn  Why 

Send  for  our  Free 
Books.  They  show  just 
how  Ross  construction 
excels.  Teach  how  to 
judge  a  machine’s 
worth.  You  should  know  this. 

Write  for  booklets  at  once — 

TODAY. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

113  Warder  St. 

Springfield,  Ohio 


S&B  \ 

t increase  Your 

Dairy  and  Stock  Profits 

New  folder  tells  how‘‘Silverized  Silage” 
brings  maximum  yield  from  dairy  cows— 
puts  weight  on  fat  stock.  ‘‘Ohio’ '-Cut  silage 
Is  better  feed— cut  clean— packs  air-tight  in 
he  silo— avoids  air  pockets— inold-proof.  Get 
the  facts  about  Silver's ‘‘Ohio”  Silo  Fillers  and 
Feed  Cutters,  used  by  Experiment  Stations  every¬ 
where,  Send  for  ** 

printed  matter 
FREE. 

The  Silver 
Mfg.  Co., 

I  ^  Broadway, 

SALEM.  OHIO 


BARNS,  SILOS  and 
HELD  DRAIN  TILE 


Write  for  Winter  Prices 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  V. 


MOUNTAIN 


The  safe-like  doors  are  convenient  and 
tight;  the  hoops  are  extra  strong  and 
dependable ;  the  staves  are  dipped  in 
creosote;  the  red  cedar  gambrel  roof  is 
handsome  and  has  an  unbreakable-glass 
window.  Many  other  points  make  the 
Green  Mountain  the  quality  silo. 

You  can  save  'money  by  ordering 
early .  Send  for  folder. 


j!  1 

- 

_ U  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

= 

Ml  338  Weal  St,.  Rutland,  Vt 

- - 

Unadilla  Silos 
areTrustworthy 

You  cun  trust  your  green 
corn  to  ft  Unadilla  Silo. 
It'll  keep  fresh  and  suc¬ 
culent  because  the  1  na- 
dilla  is  air  and  water 

_  tight  and  frost  repellent. 

foil  can  trust  your  boy  or  girl  up  and  dowu 
ts  safe,  handy,  and  ever-rendy  door-front 
adder.  You  can  trust  your  man  to  tighten 
lie  hoops — it's  easy.  One  place  to  do  it 
it  the  door  front  ladder. 

Jhoose  the  Unadilla— It’s  Worth  Trusting. 
But  send  for  our  big,  free  1919  Catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y,,  or  Pcs  Moines,  la. 


Q9BESU90? 

siDnEy.  tty. 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GF.T  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  tme  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St..  SIDNEY.  N  Y 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler  j 


Practical  Cow  Ration 

Would  you  mix  a  ration  for  me  of  the 
following :  Cottonseed  meal,  $6S  per  ton ; 
oilmeal.  $66;  gluten,  $60;  ground  oats, 
$50 ;  wheat  middlings,  $40 ;  bran,  $48 ; 
hominy.  $60.  I  have  good  matured  corn 
silage  with  the  ears  on.  I  feed  my  cows 
twice: daily.  After  milking  I  feed  silage 
with  grain,  and  when  they  finish  they  get 
Timothy  hay.  This  is  the  only  hay  avail¬ 
able  now.  They  are  watered  during  the 
day.  They  average  about  30  lbs.  of  milk 
testing  4  per  cent  butterfat  and  weigh  on 
an  average  1,000  lbs.  M.  s. 

Spring  Glen,  N.  Y. 

One  ton  of  hominy  contains  1.602  lbs. 
of  digestible  nutrients,  hence  one  unit  of 
digestible  material,  if  the  material  were., 
selling  for  $68  a  ton,  would  cost  $3.5o, 
which  would  be  identical  with  the  cost  of 
a  unit  of  digestible  material  where  ground 
oats  are  selling  for  $50  a  ton.  ith  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  at  $68  a  ton.  a  unit  of  diges¬ 
tible  material  would  cost  $3.88,  while 
wheat  brail  at  $48  a  ton  would  cost  $3.02 
per  unit  of  digestible  material.  Hence, 
at  the  price  quoted,  you  should  rely 
largely  on  hominy,  oats  and  gluten.  A  use¬ 
ful  mixture  would  be  hominy,  400  lbs., 
oats,  300  lbs. ;  gluten,  300  lbs.  A  cow 
weighing  1,000  lbs.  and  producing  30  lbs. 
of  4  per  cent  milk  should  be  fed  SV”  lbs. 
of  this  mixture  per  day  in  addition  to  as 
much  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay  as  she  would 
clean  up  with  relish.  The  addition  of  100 
lbs.  of  bran  and  100  lbs.  of  middlings 
would  increase  the  palatability,  but  it 
would  add  substantially  to  the  cost. 


Improving  a  Dairy  Ration 

I  have  been  feeding  a  dairy  ration  with 
the  following  analysis :  Protein.  24  per 
cent. ;  carbohydrates,  50  per  cent. :  fiber. 
12  per  cent.;  fat.  5  per  cent.  This  feed 
is  now  $70  per  ton.  which  seems  a  little 
high.  This  month  I  mixed  the  following: 
Three  bags  hominy,  3  bags  bran,  3  bags 
gluten.  4  bags  oilmeal.  1  bag  cottonseed. 
Do  you  think  this  will  give  as  good  re¬ 
sults?  If  not,  will  you  tell  me  what 
other  feeds  to  mix  iu,  also  the  amounts  ? 
Do  you  consider  ground  oats  worth  60 
cents  per  ewt.  more  than  bran  for  produc¬ 
ing  milk?  Will  cocoanut  meal.  20  per 
cent  protein,  take  the  place  of  first-class 
gluten?  I  have  only  medium  good  hay 
for  roughage.  IIow  would  this  ration  be 
changed  if  feeding  silage?  j.  R.  H. 

Wassaie,  N.  Y. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ration 
suggested  could  bo  modified  slightly  and 
would  replace  the  ready-mixed  feed  that 
you  have  been  using.  I  would  suggest  the 
following  combination  of  the  feeds  you 
identify  :  400  lbs.  hominy,  300  lbs.  gluten, 
100  lbs.  cottonseed,  200  lbs.  bran,  20O  lbs. 
ground  oats.  Neither  oilmeal  nor  cotton¬ 
seed  are  as  economical  today  as  gluten, 
and  I  prefer  gluten  iu  combination  with 
oats.  As  to  the  relative  merits  of  ground 
oats  and  wheat  bran,  one  ton  of  ground 
oats  carries  1.408  lbs.  of  digestible  nu¬ 
trients,  while  one  toji  of  wheat  bran  car¬ 
ries  1.218.  At  $50  a  ton  106  lbs.  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  in  oats  would  cost 
$3.55,  while  100  lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients 
in  wheat  bran  would  cost  $4.11.  You  can 
afford,  therefore,  to  pay  as  much  as  60c 
per  cwt.  more  for  oats  than  for  wheat 
bran.  Cocoanut  meal  carrying  20  per  .cent 
of  protein  will  not  take  the  place  of  glu¬ 
ten.  which  carries  as  much  as  35  per  ceut 
of  protein.  This  ration  has  been  calculat¬ 
ed  on  the- assumption  that  you  have  silage 
and  medium  grade  Timothy  hay  and 
roughage. 


Dairy  Ration 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  following 
as  a  balanced  ration  for  grade  Jerseys  and 
Ilolsteins?  Silage,  mixed  hay,  cottonseed 
meal,  oilmeal,  ground  pinhead  oatmeal, 
bran,  middlings.  G.  A.  B. 

Amityville,  N.  Y. 

It  will  be  possible  to  combine  a  mixed 
ration  for  a  dairy  cow  from  the  rou gunge 
and  concentrates  listed,  although  you  have 
failed  to  include  any  hominy  or  cornmeal, 
and  I  consider  these  grain  products  very 
essential  if  the  best  results  are  to  follow. 
Outside  of  the  question  of  variety  it  is  not 
necessary  to  feed  both  cottonseed  meal 
and  oilmeal  iu  the  same  ration  :  neither  is 
it  necessary  to  include  both  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  in  the,  same  combination.  Assum¬ 
ing.  since  your  cows  are  grade  Jerseys 
and  Ilolsteins,  that  they  are  in  fairly  good 
condition  and  that  you  are  anxious  to  get 
them  in  good  order  preparatory  to  turning 
out  to  grass,  I  would  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture:  Silage,  25  to  35  lbs. :  mixed 
hay,  9  to  14  lbs.,  with  a  grain  mixture 


consisting  of  300  lbs.  corn  or  lioiniuy 
meal.  200  lbs.  gluten.  300  lbs.  ground  pin¬ 
head  oatmeal.  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  and 
100  lbs.  of  bran  or  middlings.  If  you  have 
the  oilmeal  on  hand  you  can  substitute 
this  for  the  cottonseed  meal,  or  you  can 
use  equal  parts  of  both  of  these  concen¬ 
trates  if  you  have  them  available.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  oatmeal  is  a  by-product 
from  the  manufacture  of  cereal,  and  it 
would  make  fine  feed  provided  it  is. not 
simply  the  ground  oat  hull.  Feed  1  lb.  of 
this  grain  mixture  for  each  3  or  4  lbs.  of 
milk  produced,  and  supply  them  all  the 
silage  and  hay  they  will  clean  up  readily. 


Feeding  Value  of  Millet 

What  are  the  food  components  of  millet 
in  terms  of  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat, 
as  follows :  When  cut  as  hay,  seed  iu 
milky  state ;  the  seed  alone ;  the  straw, 
after  seed  has  been  thrashed  therefrom? 
Also,  should  any  ill  effects  be  apprehended 
if  millet  seed  were  ground  in  conjunction 
with  oats  and  corn,  when  fed  to  cows? 
Is  millet  seed  alone  a  good  chicken  feed 
with  respect  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
chicken  and  as  an  egg  producer?  J.  M.  B. 

Johnson  City.  X.  Y. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of 
digestible  nutrients  in  100  lbs.  of  material 
identified : 


Crude 

Carbo¬ 

Protein 

hydrate 

Fat 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Barnyard  millet  5.1 

40.5 

0.8 

Millet  straw. ...  1.0 

41.7 

0.6 

Millet  seed  ....  7.6 

57.0 

8.40 

There  would  he  no  objection  to  mixing 
ground  millet  seed  iu  conjunction  with 
oats  and  corn  in  a  ration  for  dairy  cows, 
althought  it  is  essential  that  the  seed  be 
finely  ground  iu  order  to  establish  efficient 
digestion.  Millet  seed  would  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  complete  ration  for  mature  chick¬ 
ens.  although  it  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
mixtures'  of  oatmeal,  beef  scrap  and 
cracked  corn  for  the  poultry  flock. 


Water  for  Pigs 

I  would  like  to  express  appreciation  of 
the  new  department  under  Prof.  Minkler. 
The  questions  concerning  pigs  and  their 
answers  interest  me  very  much.  I  do  not 
think  enough  importance  is  given  to, water 
in  the  rationing  of  young  pigs,  as  well  as 
the  older  ones.  They  love  water  by  and 
for  itself.  My  pigs  expect  a  drink  of 
warm  water  after  eating  just  as  much  as 
they  expect  their  food.  I  find  that  water 
helps  out  a  lot  in  conditioning  them,  and 
while  it  is  in  no  sense  a  food  it  is  a  won¬ 
derfully  satisfying  article.  a.  b.  l. 

Madison,  Conn. 

You  are  quite  right.  The  question  of 
water  supply  is  a  very  important  one  and 
it  is  essential  that  pigs  have  access  to 
fresh  water  at  all  times.  The  old  idea 
that  pigs’  feed  might  be  abundantly  dilut¬ 
ed  with  water  has  been  exploded,  and  the 
up-to-date  feeder  supplies  his  pigs  with 
either  dry  feed  by  the  means  of  the  self- 
feeder.  or  mixes  up.  the  feed  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  slop  rather  than  dilute  the  en¬ 
tire  mass  with  a  lot  of  water.  I  am  sure 
that  pigs  should  eat  their  feed  and  drink 
their  water,  and.  contrary  to  the  teachings 
of  a  certain  so-called  pork  specialist,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  limiting  the 
water  supply.  Anyone  who  does  not  rec¬ 
ognize  this  factor  as  a  limiting  one  is 
fooling  not  only  himself  but  the  pigs  as 
well. 


Buckwheat  for  Pigs 

Could  ground  buckwheat  be  profitably 
used  as  part  of  the  ration  for  early  April 
pigs,  after  they  are  weaned?  If  so.  in 
what  proportion  with  corn,  reddog  flour 
and  60  per  cent  tankage?  C-orn  here  is 
worth  $3.25  per  cwt..  and  buckwheat  only 
$2.  All  wheat  feeds  are  high.  •  I  Have 
pasture,  and  would  like  to  keep  the  pigs 
until  they  weigh  150  or  200  lbs.  j.  K.  ,s. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

You  could  safely  include  as  much  as  25 
per  cent  of  finely  ground  buckwheat  iu 
your  ration  fur  growing  pigs,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  combination  would  give  good  re¬ 
sults;  100  lbs.  cornmeal.  40  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat.  60  lbs.  middlings  or  red-dog  flour. 
10  lbs.  digester  tankage.  Buckwheat 
should  be  ground  as  fine  as  possible  in 
order  to  avoid  any  possible  irritation  of 
the  intestines.  After  the  pigs  weigh  100 
lbs.  an  additional  amount  of  buckwheat 
might  be  included,  although  the  best  re¬ 
sults  do  not  follow  the  use  of  buckwheat 
during  extremely  warm  weather. 


Potatoes  have  sold  for  $1  per  bu. ; 
beans,  no  market.  Cabbage,  5c  per  head. 
Buckwheat,  $3  per  100  lbs.  Hay,  $25  per 
ton.  Eggs.  40  to  60c;  butter  from  55  to 
60c.  Straw,  $15  per  ton.  Pork.  $15  per 
100  lbs.  Poultry,  30c  per  lb.,  live  weight. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  s. 

Farmers  are  getting  $25  a  ton  for  hay 
now.  Pigs  five  weeks  old  are  selling  for 
$5  dr  more  apiece.  Dressed  pork.  $22  per 
ewt.  Veal  calves,  alive,  15c  per  lb. ;  eggs, 
brown.  37c;  white.  40c.  Farmers  are  sell¬ 
ing  butter  to  one  another  from  50  to  60e 
per  lb.  Wheat  is  looking  fine.  AY.  D.  u. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  100  -Ton 

Concrete 
Silo  will 
do  it 


In  no  other  way 
can  you  so  great¬ 
ly  increase  the 
.  stock-raising  and 
feeding  capacity 
of  your  farm  at 
so  little  cost. 

Many  silos  have  paid 
for  themselves  in  one 
season.  After  that 
they  pay  100  per  cent 
profit  yearly. 

Build  of  Concrete 

because  concrete  is  rotproof, 
ratproof,  wind  proof,  fire* 
proof— permanent. 

Write  our  nearest  District 
Office  for  free  silo  booklets. 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

ASSOCIATION 

Offices  at 

Atlanta  Helena  Parkersburg 

Chicago  Indianapolis  Pittsburgh 

Dallas  Kansas  City  Salt  Lake  City 

Denver  Milwaukee  Seattle 

Des  Moines  Minneapolis  St.  Louis 

Detroit  New  York  Washington 


Concrete  for  Permanence 


\ 

\ 


i 
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NEW  YORK,  APRIL  24,  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  May,  $3.06  per  100  for 
three  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional 
4c  per  100  for  every  one-tentli  of  one  per 
cent  extra  butterfat,  at  points  200  to  210 
miles  from  city. 

BUTTER. 

Supplies  of  fresh  creamery  are  larger 
and  prices  slightly  lower. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

@ 

64 

Good  to  Choice  . 

@ 

62 

Lower  Grades . 

<& 

59 

City  made . 

@ 

47 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

@ 

63 

.  47 

@ 

58 

Packing  Slock . 

.  38 

@ 

43 

Process . 

@ 

52 

@ 


39 
30 
32  \ 
2.')V 

17 


fcGGS. 

Receipts  are  large,  but  clearing  out 
fairly  well.  Speculators  are  picking  up 
whatever  they  can  get  that  appears  to 
have  fairly  safe  storage  value. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy  . 

Medium  to  good  .  45 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  47 

Common  to  good .  42 

Gathered,  best,  white .  49 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ... 

Lower  grades . . 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 15  00 

Bulls, .  7  00 

Cows . ■ .  4  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  11  00 

Culls . 

Hogs . 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 16  50 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . 22 

Common  to  good . 

Pork  . . 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  9  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Market  firm,  except  on  ducks  and  geese. 
Business  is  reported  at :  Fowls,  38c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  S5  to  90c ;  roosters,  23c ; 
turkeys,  30c ;  ducks,  30  to  45c ;  geese,  20 
to  21c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best . .  46  @  48 


51 

@ 

52 

45 

@ 

50 

47 

@ 

48 

42 

® 

46 

49 

50 

42 

to 

46 

38 

@ 

40 

15 

00 

@17  35 

7 

00 

@11  00 

4 

00 

@12  50 

11 

00 

@11 

i  00 

7 

00 

@10  00 

17 

00 

@20  75 

11 

00 

@14  00 

16 

50 

@19  00 

22 

@ 

23 

16 

@ 

21 

18 

to 

23 

8 

00 

@-; 

1  00 

Medium  to  good. 


40  @  45 


Chickens  choice  lb .  40  @  42 


Fair  to  Good . 


37  @  39 

37 


Fowls .  32  @ 

Roosters .  24  @  26 

Ducklings .  40  @  44 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00  @  9  00 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 10  25 

Pea .  6  25 

Medium  ..  6  50 

Bed  Kidney . 10  75 

White  Kidney  . . 11  75 

Yellow  Eye .  7  25 

Lima,  California . . . 8  00 


@11  75 
@  7  75 
&  8  00 
@12  00 
@12  25 
@  7  50 
to  8  75 


Bruits. 

Supplies  are  light,  but  prices  on  some 
lines  of  barreled  stock  lower,  because  of 
being  over-ripe.  Strawberries  in  moderate 
receipt  and  held  high  when  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

Apples— Baldwin,  bbl .  7  50  @10  50 

Winesap  . 10  00  @15  00 

Ben  Davis  .  6  00  @  9  00 

“'•Greening  .  7  00  @1100 

Albemarle  .  7  00  @12  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  25  @  45 

Oranges,  box  .  4  00  @  8  00 

Lemons,  box  .  3  50  ®  4  75 

Grape  Fruit .  4  50  @  8  50 

Pineapples,  36s  to  30s .  24  @  29 

.  VEGETABLES. 

Old  potatoes  are  selling  about  50c  per 
barrel  higher;  new  in  large  supply  and 
mainly  lower.  <  )nions  dull  :  new  Texas 
on  hand  in  small  quantity  and  held  up¬ 
wards  of  $5  per  -bu.  Cabbage  continues 
very  high. 

Potatoes— L.  I  ,  180  lbs .  5  00  @  6  00 

State,  180  I  bs.  . .  4  00  @  5  00 

Maine,  165  lbs .  4  00  @5  00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  .  8  00  @14  00 

Southern,  new.  bbl..  test  . 10  00  @10  50 

Southern,  common  to  good  .  2  50  @  6  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  2  00  @  4  50 

Beets,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  25 

Carrots,  bbl . 3  00  @  :)  50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 100  00  @125  00 

New.  bbl .  4  00  @  7  00 

Lettuce,  half-bb).  basket .  75  @  2  50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  1  50  §  6  00 

String  Beans  bu .  2  00  @  4  00 

Squash.  New.  bu.  ,  .  3  00  @  6  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  3  00  @  6  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  50  @  1  75 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  2  00  «  3  50 

Parsnips,  bbl  .  3  00  @  5  00 

Salsify.  100  bunches  .  4  00  @  6  00 

Kale,  bbl .  50  @  1  00 

Chicory,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  50 

Asparagus,  doz .  1  50  M  7  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  50  @4  50 

Peas.  bu.  bkt .  2  50  @  4  50 

Parsley,  bbl .  600  @  700 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  175  @4  00 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt .  50  @  1  50 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  .  2  50  @  6,00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 4100  @42  00 

No.  2 . 39  00  @40  00 

No.  3  . 36  00  @38  00 

No  grade  . 25  00  @30  00 

Clover  mixed . 33  00  @40  00 

Straw,  Rye . 13  00  @15  00 

GRAIN. 

Following  are  Government  prices  on 
No.  2  Red  wheat  at  various  markets : 
New  York.  $2.37%  ;  Chicago,  $2.23;  St. 
Louis,  $2.21.  Oats.  No.  3  white.  New 
York,  SOc;  Chicago.  72c.  Corn.  No.  3. 
Yellow.  New  York.  $1.82;  Chicago,  $1.70. 
Rye,  New  York,  $1.88;  Chicago,  $1.79; 
Duluth,  $1.77. 


T;e  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Boston  Milk  Prices 

Following  is  the  May  price  for  milk 
shipped  to  Boston  from  various  zone 
points  inside  the  State.  The  quality  basis 
is  3.5  per  cent  fat ;  4c  more  per  100  lbs. 
being  paid  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
above  3.5,  and  the  same  rate  or  deduc¬ 
tion  being  made  for  milk  running  below. 

AT  STATIONS  INSIDE  MASSACHUSETTS 

Cwt.  in. 


BUY  YOUR  SILO  NOW 


Order  before  corn  planting, 
money  by  ordering  now. 


Save 


Miles 

8V>  qts. 

40-qt.  cans 

81-100 . 

3.374 

141-160 . 

. 599 

3.276 

181-200 . 

. 590 

3.223 

AT  STATIONS 

OUTSIDE  MASSACHUSETTS 
C’wt.  in. 

Miles 

8 V>  qts. 

40-qt.  cans 

8-1100 . 

. 594 

3.374 

141-160 . 

3.270 

181-200 . 

. 560 

3.223 

241-260 . 

3.14S 

2S1-300 . 

. 532 

3.093 

CHEESE. 

Market  very  strong  on  most  good  to 
choice  grades. 

Whole  .Milk,  oid,  fancy  .  38  ®> 

Good  to  choice .  33  @ 

New  Make  .  30  @ 

Skims,  best .  23  @ 

Fair  to  good .  12 


Where  farmers  furnish  cans  between 
farm  and  railroad  or  milk  stations,  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  2.3c  per  cwt.  is  paid.  When¬ 
ever  dealer  maintains  country  milk  sta¬ 
tions  or  agents  for  the  inspection  or  re¬ 
ceipt  of  milk,  title  to  such  milk  will  pass 
at  shipping  point.  These  prices  do  not 
include  war  tax  or  freight.  They  are 
subject  to  that  discount. 


Toledo  Seed  Market 

Clover.  April  delivery,  bu..  $26.75; 
October  delivery,  $17.90.  Timothy,  $5.15. 

Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter. 

Nearby  prints,  72  to  73c;  tub  creamery, 
best,  65  to  67c ;  common  to  good,  61  to 
64c ;  packiug  stock.  42  to  43c. 

fcGGS. 

Nearby,  best.  48  to  50c:  gathered,  best, 
44  to  45c ;  lower  grades,  40  to  42c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  38  to  39c;  broilers.  55  to  60c; 
roosters.  24  to  25c;  ducks,  30  to  36c; 
geese,  25  to  27c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  36  to  38c;  roosters,  27c;  squabs, 
doz.,  $5.50  to  $9.50. 

Bruits. 

Apples.  Baldwin.  $8  to  $11;  Greening. 
$S  to  $12 ;  Bon  Davis,  $7  to  $9.50.  Straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  15  to  30c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  100  lbs.,  $2.40  to  $2.65; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $3  to  $6;  cabbage,  ton. 
$65  to  $75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1.  $38  to  $39 ;  No. 
2.  $36  to  $37.50 ;  No.  3.  $33  to  $35 :  clover 
mixed.  $34  to  $37.  Straw,  rye,  $13.50  to 
$14.50;  oat  and  wheat,  $10.50  to  $13.50. 

Buffalo  Markets 

The  season  has  now  held  off  till  it  is 
no  earlier  than  many  others  have  been. 
Excessive  rains,  little  sun  and  some  frost 
have  contributed  to  the  result.  Produce 
prices  do  not  change  much,  which  means 
that  the  Southern  supply  is  uot  large 
enough  to  bring  Winter  figures  down. 
The  strawberry  supply  is  not  increasing, 
which  shows  that  the  South  is  as  back¬ 
ward  as  we  are.  Eggs  are  low,  farmers 
getting  not  above  38c  per  doz.,  this  being 
as  little  as  was  received  last  season  at 
any  time.  Beans  are  in  light  supply  and 
demand,  accounting  for  the  high  prices. 
Apples  are  in  good  supply,  with  prices 
as  high  as  ever. 

Potatoes  are  75c  to  $1  per  bu..  firm  : 
apples  are  $2  for  common  to  $4.75  for 
King,  Spy  and  Greening,  per  bu. ;  beans 
dull.  $4.50  and  $6,  and  onions  firm  at 
$3.50  to  $4  per  bu. ;  ouiou  sets,  $5  to  $10 
per  bu. ;  new  onions  from  Texas,  $5.25 
to  $5.75  per  crate. 

Vegetables  are  in  better  supply.  As¬ 
paragus.  dull,  $3.25  to  $6;  new  cabbage. 
$6  to  $7.  all  per  crate ;  striug  beans.  $3  to 
$6;  Florida  cucumbers,  $6.  all  per  ham¬ 
per  ;  beets,  SOc  to  $1 ;  carrots.  90c  to 
$130;  parsnips.  $1  to  $1.40;  spinach. 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  white  turnips,  90c  to 
$1.25;  yellow  turnips,  $1.20  to  $2;  all 
per  bu. ;  new  beets.  75  to  85c;  new  car¬ 
rots,  50  to  65c ;  radishes,  30  to  40c ;  shal¬ 
lots.  30  to  SOc;  watercress,  40  to  SOc; 
parsley,  75  to  90c,  all  per  doz.  bunches: 
celery,  Florida,  $6  to  $7 ;  tomatoes,  $3.50 
to  $5.50.  all  per  crate ;  lettuce,  plenty. 
$1  to  $1.75  per  2-doz.  box ;  California 
pieplant,  $4.25  per  box;  mushrooms,  75c 
per  lb. 

Southern  and  fancy  fruits  are  dull  and 
quiet.  Oranges.  $5.25  to  $7  ;  lemons.  $4 
to  $5;  grapefruit.  $6  to  $7.  all  per  box; 
limes,  $1  to  $1.25  per  100;  bananas.  $3.75 
to  $6  per  bunch ;  strawberries,  $9  to  $10 
per  Louisiana  case. 

Butter  remains  firm  at  top  prices.  60 
to  67c  for  creamery  ;  52  to  60c  for  dairy ; 
50  to  58c  for  crocks;  43  to  46c  for  com¬ 
mon.  and  28  to  35c  for  margarine.  Cheese 
is  steady  at  32  to  33c  for  best  domestic 
and  33  to  36c  for  limburger.  Eggs  are 
weak  on  big  receipts.  45  to  47c  for  hen¬ 
nery  and  43  to  45c  for  candled.  No 
storage  offered. 

Poultry,  good  demand.  Scarce  at  3S  to 
47c  for  dressed  turkeys;  36  to  39c  for 
fowl ;  36  to  48c  for  capon ;  27  to  2Sc  for 
old  roosters ;  36  to  40c  for  live  ducks,  and 
20  to  25c  for  live  geese.  Rabbits  about 
out  of  market  and  very  cheap  at  35  to 
40c  per  pair  for  cottontails  and  10c  per 
Jh.  _for  jacks.  Maple  sugar  is  quiet  at 
$l.t>0  to  $2  per  gal.  for  syrup  and  22  to 
25c  per  lb.  for  sugar.  Iloney  steady  at 
33  to  36c  for  extract,  per  lb.  j.  w.  c. 
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FEED  IS  HIGH 

Never  before  has  a  silo  been  so 
needed  on  the  farm  as  now. 

FARMERS  AND  DAIRYMEN:  We 

will  sell  these  silos  at  prices  you  can- 
not  afford  to  overlook.  Thousands  of 
farmers  will  save  money  by  buying 
now.  We  have  made  the  TORNADO 
FIR  SILO  for  twenty  years  and 
specialize  on  high  grade  fir  only. 
TORNADO  SILOS  are  everywhere. 
They  speak  for  themselves.  Ask  your 
neighbor.  Don’t  wait  until  railroad 
conditions,  car  shortages,  etc.,  make 
delivery  of  your  silo  uncertain. 

TORNADO  SILOS 

TORNADO  SILOS  are  furnished  with 
top  and  bottom  storm  proof  anchors, 
inside  iron  hoops  at  top  of  silo,  heavy 
steel  braced  door  frame,  covered  lugs, 
more  hoops,  more  doors  than  other 
silos,  positively  air-tight  door  sys¬ 
tem,  etc. 

Write  at  once  for  our  silo  broadside 
and  special  early  prices. 

THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO. 

MASSILLON,  OHIO 


Help  Your  Cows 
Do  Their  Best 

A  little  watchfulness  now,  while  the  cows 
are  freshening,  will  save  a  lot  of  trouble 
later.  If  the  udder  is  caked  or  the  teats 
rough  and  sore,  the  cow  cannot  do  her 
best.  Rub  the  affected  parts 
gently,  applying 


NORTH  STAR 

Antiseptic  Compound 

WOOL  FAT 


Soon  the  skin  will  become  smooth,  pliable  and  healthy. 
Dossy  will  be  more  contented  and  give  more  milk.  Use 
North  8tar  W  ool  Fat  also  to  keep  your  horses  fit.  It 
is  a  specific  for  Collar  Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  etc. 
FREE  TRIAL  flFFFR  Try  41113  antiseptic  healing  com- 

,  j."',  J*  Pound  at  our  expense.  We'll  sen  <f 

llbf.ral  sample  free.  Write  today.  Ask  also  about 
’  vie  P°werful,  non-poisonous  disinfectant  and  de¬ 
odorizer.  You  need  both  in  your  dairy. 

NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 

,  DEPT.  C  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Dr.Hess 

Instant  Louse  Killer 
Kills  Lice  on*\ 
Poultry  ^Stock 

Use  it  on  your  lousy  hens  end 
chicks— your  lousy  colts, 
horses  and  cattle.  You’ll  get 
better  chicks — bigger,  better 
fowls — more  eggs — better 
contented  stock. 

Chicks  are  apt  to  be  lousy  now. 
Give  them  a  chance.  Sprinkle 
Louse  Killer  into  the  feathers,  about 
the  coops,  on  roosts,  in  nests  of  lay¬ 
ing  and  setting  hens.  Always  keep 
Louse  Killer  in  the  dust  bath.  For 
lousy  horses  and  cattle,  colts  and 
calves,  stroke  the  hair  the  wrong 
way  and  sift  in  Louse  Killer. 

Weauthonze  dealers  to  return  your 
money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed. 

1  lb.  30c,  2Va  lbs.  60c  (.except  in  Canada ) 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


PUT  THIS  CONCRETE 

MIXES  ON  YOUR  FARM 

You  can  save  many  times  the  cost  of 
a  Sheldon  Farm  Concrete  Mixer  on  3, 
few  small  jobs.  What  is  more,  you 
can  do  the  work  when  you  please,  in 
otherwise  idle  time.  It  is  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  farm  use.  and  will  handle 
large  jobs  as  well  as  small.  With  a 

SHELDON  CONCRETE  MIXER 

you  can,  at  lowest  possible  cost,  build 
your  own  Concrete  Feeding  Floors, 
Foundations,  Walks,  Posts,  Tanks  or 
Silos.  Sheldon  Mixers  mix  3  cubio 
feet  at  a  batch;  have  continuous 
chain  drive,  clutch  pulley,  easy  tilt¬ 
ing  discharge,  handy  dumping  lever 
and  sand-proof  bearings.  No  other 
mixer  excels  Its  quality  of  work.  No 
other  mixer  approaches  its  wonder¬ 
fully  low  price. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  Today 

Mjr  catalog  fully  describe*  all  types  of  Sheldon 
Mixers,  and  gives  ail  o t  the  remarkably  low 
prices.  It  tells  how  you  can  build  a  Sheldon 
Mixer  yourself,  and  tells  you  a  lot  you  ought  to 
know  about  concrete  work.  It’s  FREE.  Get 
your  copy  today.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

SHELDON  MFG.  CO. 

Box  675  NEHAWKA,  NEB. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Ricjlrt  or  Left  Hand 

The  United  States  Disc  Separator  is  the 
only  separator  that  can  be  run  from  either  side. 

No  matter  whether  you  are  right-  or  left- 
handed;  no  matter  what  space  or  corner  you 
want  to  fit  it  in,  the  United  States  will  con¬ 
form.  The  United  States  is  the  only  sepa¬ 
rator  that  can  be  equipped  with  crank  and 
power  at  the  same  time. 

Just  another  exclusive  feature  of  the 
United  States— the  separator  holding 
the  WORLD’S  RECORD  for  close 
skimming. 

Ask  the  United  States  dealer  to 
show  you  other  equally-important 
features. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Chicago  Portland,  Ore  Salt  Lake  City 

U.  S.  Farm  Lighting  Plants  and  Engines 

Wa  tch  your  newspaper  j  or  t/ils  adrertiiei/i-nt  telli ny  where  you  cun  tee  the 
United  'States  Separator.  Agents  and  dealers  wanted  in  some  localities. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

^  DISC  SEPARATOR] 
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WRITE  GAIIMK 

Special  Sale/f~p"~ 

15,000  —  750  lb.  Size 

SEPARATORS 


This  special  factory-run,  low- 
price  is  the  same  for  one  or  if 
you  bought  the  whole  15.000.__ 

The  low  price  is  based  on  e*  " 
15,000  run.  The  750  l\>.y 
size  is  the  best  all  arming 
size— our  biggest  seller." 
lias  all  our  latest  1919 
improvements.  Skims  close. 

Easy  to  run  and  clean.  Every 
drop  of  milk  gets  full  skim¬ 
ming  force  of  tile  bowl.  Sold  on 
180  milking  tests  too. 

Write  for 

r-REE 
Book  and 
Special  Sale 
Folder  sFp";Vni 

quantity,  factory-run 
low-price  on  the  one 
size  Separator. 1 
Over  300.000  sat 
isfietl  (lallow.  ay 
customers.  Nf^r 

to-you  shipping 
(mints  »jfV7*  you 
freight 

Wm. 

Galloway 

n  Box  275 

WAUmlOO.  IOWA 


Special 

•  ale  on 

Engine*  and 
Spreadera 
too.  WRITE 
TODAY. 


$420  Extra  Profit 

2!- 

[GALLON 

H  W.  H.  Graham  of  Middleton.  Mo.,  says  in 
/  an  actual  test  that  ?30  worth  of  Milkoline  made 
him  an  extra  profit  of  $420.  Hundreds  of  others 
from  coast  to  coast  say  the  same  thing. 

Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
Milkoline  (buttermilk  made  better  for  feeding)  and 
how  when  fed  according  to  directions  it  costs  but  zc  a 
gallon.  Makes  hogs  and  poultry  digest  their  feed- 
saves  time  and  money.  Ask  for  free  copy  of  booklet 
and  our  thirty  day  trial  off#r. 

milkoline  MFC.  co.  «.is.eetsrar.» 

Distributors  : 

W.  J.  Blanchard  -  -  Abington,  Mats. 

Anderson  &  Bereh  -  -  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Campbell,  Morrell  &  Co.  -  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Frank  S.  Jones,  Lanvale  Sta. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Herndon-Carte  Co.  -  -  Louisville,  Ky. 


Fills  as  Fast 

as  You  Can. 
Feed,  it 

And  elevates  your  Silage  to  any  height  with 
less  power  than  any  other  machine.  That’s 
“Guaranteed”  with  the  “Knife  on  the 
Fly-Wheel:-” 

or 

jDisc Thrower 

SILO  TILLER 

It  overcomes  all  the  faults  you  ever 
heard  of  in  Silo  fillers.  A  dozen  im¬ 
portant  features  that  are  innovations 
in  Silo-filling  machinery.  You  can't 
choke  it  and  it  won't  blow  up.  It  means 
better  Silage  with  less  labor,  less  power  and 
less  cost.  Be  ready  to  fill  when  your  crop  is 
ready.  Get  catalog  giving  complete  details 
now.  Book  Free— write  today. 

Tudor  &  Jones 

Distributors 

Weedsport  -  -  -  New  York 

ANN  ARBOR  MACHINE  COMPANY  ^ 

Manufacturers 

Silo  Fillers  Hay  Balers 


* 
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SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET.”  BOOK  about  Horae*.  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dog*  and  Poultry,  aent  free. 
Humphreys’  Veterinary  Medicine*,  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 


Special  Sale  of  Silos 

I  have  left  only  a  few  of  my 
first  lot  of  silos,  bought  in 
January.  So  long  as  they 
last  I  will  sell  them  by  mail 
at  the  same  low  prices  as 
formerly.  Next  lot  will  cost 
about  $12.00  more  per  silo. 

If  I  have  your  size  left  you 
get  a  bargain.  Silos  are  of 
the  same  standard  make 
and  of  excellent  material. 
All  new  and  first-class  in 
every  way. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 
Meadville  Pennsylvania 


Money  refunded  if  not  satfufartary 

THE  MOORE  BROS  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Huditon  A 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price.  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


I  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

FOR  HOGS 

1  Write  for  prices,  feed¬ 
ing  directions,  etc. 

I  |  IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES.  PA.  „„  t  ^ 
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Construction  of  Spring-house 

Due  to  open  season,  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  cut  any  ice  for  the  farm.  Can  you 
give  me  any  details  for  building  a  spring- 
house.  or  building  to  cover  a  spring,  for 
cooling  milk,  butter  and  house  food? 
There  is  not  cellar  under  the  house. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  m.  k. 

While  water  cannot  hope  to  compete 
with  ice  as  a  cooling  medium,  there  are 
still  many  cases  where  it  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  securing  a  moderate  reduc¬ 
tion  in  temperature.  Ice,  at  the  melting- 
point,  has  a  temperature  of  32  degrees 
Fahr.,  while  the  coldest  of  well  or  spring 
water  is  no  lower  than  from  40  to  4 ft  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.  in  temperature.  In  addition, 
ice  remains  at  this  low  temperature  until 
completely  melted,  while  the  water,  no 
matter  how  cold,  will  begin  to  rise  in  tem¬ 
perature  as  soon  as  brought  into  contact 
with  a  warmer  body.  The  heat  absorbed 
is.  in  one  case,  used  in  melting  the  ice, 
and  in  the  other  it  is  used  in  raising  the 
temperature.  With  these  conditions  in 
mind  it  is  easily  seen  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  cold  water  must  be  available 
so  that  it  may  be  used  in  comparatively 
large  quantities,  and  that  the  cooling  ar¬ 
rangement  must  provide  for  a  circulation 
of  the  water  about  the  objects  cooled  if 
the  lowest  possible  temperature  that  may 
be  obtained  from  the  water  is  to  be 
reached.  A  good  spring  usually  -  meets 
these  conditions;  the  water  costs  nothing 
for  pumping  and  may  be  used  in  unlimit¬ 
ed  amounts  up  to  the  capacity  of  the 
spring.  Furthermore,  it  is  usually  cold. 
Anyone  having  a  spring  so  situated  that  it 
is  convenient  to  the  buildings  is  for¬ 
tunate. 

The  tank  shown  in  the  drawing  is 
planned  for  such  a  situation.  It  may  he 
either  placed  directly  at  the  spring,  or 
the  spring  water  may  be  piped  some  little 


galvanized  iron 
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Diaf/nnn  of  Cool'nuj  Tank 


distance  to  it  by  gravity.  It  is  composed 
of  a  concrete  tank  2  ft.  4  in.  in  inside 
width  and  depth.  The  length  may  be  as 
great  as  needed,  and  tin*  width  and  depth 
may  be"  changed  if  desired,  these  dimen¬ 
sions  being  given  because  they  are  right 
for  a  double  row  of  the  ordinary  railroad 
milk  cans.  The  walls  and  bottom  should 
be  made  from  a  mixture  of  one  part  ce¬ 
ment.  two  parts  clean,  coarse  sand,  well 
graduated  in  size,  and  four  parts  screened 
gravel,  building  them  up  about  six  inches 
(hick  by  means  of  forms,  and  taking  spe¬ 
cial  care  to  see  that  the  concrete  is  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  and  wet  enough  to  iill  the 
forms  compactly  by  spading  and  ramming. 
A  spade  thrust  down  next  to  the  forms 
will  force  the  coarse  aggregate  back,  and 
leave  a  smoother  surface  after  the  con¬ 
crete  has  sot.  The  bottom  should  be  laid 
on  a  solid  foundation,  like  well-rammed 
cinders,  and  should  be  given  a  slight  slope 
so  that  all  water  can  be  drained  to  an 
opening  at  one  end.  This  opening  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  fitting  the  tank  end  of  the  drain 
pipe  with  a  coupling  that  is  so  placed,  that, 
it  comes  just  to  the  level  of  the  finished 
tank  bottom.  A  length  of  pipe  cut  IS 
inches  and  threaded  at  one  end  may  he 
screwed  into  this  and  will  provide  an 
overflow  at  the  proper  level,  as  shown  in 
the  sketch.  Needless  to  say.  the  inside 
of  the  tank  should  be  either  troweled  or 
brushed  with  a  coating  of  clear  cement 
and  water  mixed  to  the  consistency  of 
Pronin  to  give  a  smooth  surface.  Bolts  are 
inserted  in  tin*  top  edge  of  the  tank  wall, 
which  should  extend  from  four  to  six 
inches  above  the  floor,  while  it  is  still 
soft,  by  which  2xGs  are  bolted  about  the 
top  to  which  the  cover  may  be  hinged  and 
fitted.  This  cover  is  optional  if  the. spring 
is  provided  with  a  good  roof,  and  if  used 
should  be  provided  with  a  screened  ven¬ 
tilator. 

The  cooling  of  food  is  provided  for  by 
making  a  galvanized  iron  tank  from,  four 
to  six  inches  narrower  than  the  inside 
width  of  the  concrete  tank  and  from  two 
to  three  inches  less  in  depth.  This  is 


supported  as  shown  in  the  cross  section 
so  that  the  water  surrounds  it  completely 
except  at  the  top,  and  if  a  sufficient 
stream  of  cold  water  flows  through  the 
tank  it  is  kept  at  a  temperature  sufficient¬ 
ly  low  to  keep  butter  and  milk  for  table 
use. 

The  galvanized  food  container  is  fixed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  by  making  a 
frame  of  narrow  pine  boards  carrying 
four  or  more,  depending  upon  the  capacity 
required,  in*  rods  or  bolts,  as  shown 
in  tlie  cross  section.  These  are  bedded 
into  the  concrete  floor  of  the  tank  during 
the  process  of  building,  to  the  proper 
depth,  holes  punched  in  the  bottom  of  the 
food  container  to  match  it  and  it  is  then 
set  down  over  them.  Gaskets  are  now  cut 
to  slip  over  the  bolt  ends  inside  the  food 
container,  a  washer  cut  from  galvanized 
iron  placed  over  the  rubber  gasket  to  pro¬ 
tect.  it,  and  the  nut  screwed  down  into 
place.  This  clamps  the  bottom  of  the 
metal  tank  between  the  soft  pine  board 
and  the  rubber  gasket  and  makes  a  water¬ 
tight  joint,  at  the  same  time  supporting 
tlie  tank  so  that  there  is  a  free  circulation 
of  cold  water  about  it.  This  food  box 
may  be  provided  with  partitions,  shelves 
and  a  cover  if  thought  desirable. 

While  almost  any  kind  of  building  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  used  to  construct  a  spring 
house,  one  built,  of  concrete  blocks  may 
be  made  very  attractive  and  durable.  This 
can  be  made  in  almost  any  size  or  shape 
to  meet. the  needs,  although  a  rectangular 
shape  will  usually  be  found  the  most  con¬ 
venient.  If  a  good  double  cover  is  pro¬ 
vided.  giving  shade  as  well  as  protection 
from  dust,  dirt  and  insects,  the  spring 
house  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  al¬ 
though  to  be  desired.  In  fact,  the  whole 
idea  may  be  simmered  down  to  very  hum¬ 
ble  proportions  and  a  galvanized  wash- 
tub  clamped  down  in  the  bottom  of  a  wood 
tank  in  the  manner  shown  may  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  very  good  results. 


More  About  Septic  Tanks 

Tn  installing  a  septic  tank  for  sewage 
disposal,  which  is  to  be  preferred,  a  two- 
compartment  tank  or  a  tank  divided  into 
three  or  more  compartments?  Wlmt  is 
tlie  science  of  it?  My  neighbor  has  a  two- 
compartment  satisfactory  for  eight  years 
for  a  small  family.  I  have  a  three-com¬ 
partment.  recently  installed,  likewise  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  a  large  family.  We  want  t" 
put  in  two  more,  one  for  a  big  school  with 
several  score  of  pupils.  We  cannot  find 
anyone  who  knows  how  and  why.  The 
contractors  throw  most  any  kind  of  a  box 
together,  connect  tlie  compartments  in 
most  any  old  way  and  say.  “Darned  if  T 
know.”  Ts  it  best  to  syphon  the  water 
from  one  compartment  to  the  other,  or  is 
it  just  as  well  to  let  it  all  float  together 
over  tlie  top  of  the  partitions? 

Merad,  Cal.  G.  f.  rr. 

There  seems  as  yet  to  be  little  uniform¬ 
ity  in  septic  tank  construction,  there  Ic¬ 
ing  considerable  variation  in  tin1  types 
advocated  and  the  reasons  given  for  the 
alleged  superiority  of.  each.  Reports  from 
users  thus  far,  however,  indicate  that  the 
simple  forms  do  their  work  as  well  as  tlm 
more  complicated,  and  more  time  will  have 
to  elapse  before  if.  is  determined  whether 
any  essential  thing  is  being  omitted  from 
che  ordinary  simple  types  of  construction. 

The  “science”  is  the  science  of  rotting: 
a  very  interesting  thing,  too.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  solid  matter  contained  in 
ordinary  household  sewage  may  he  made 
to  rot  very  rapidly  if  it  is  hold  in  a  dark, 
tight,  underground  chamber  where  certain 
bacteria  that  cannot  live  in  the  presence 
of  light  and  air  may  work  at  it.  While 
these  bacteria  quickly  change  the  solids 
into  liquids  and  gas.  they  do  not  purify 
the  liquid  thus  produced,  and  the  latter 
must  be  further  subjected  to  tlie  action  of 
other  bacteria  that  require  air  for  their 
work  before  it  can  safely  be  discharged 
into  the  open.  This  second  process,  that 
of  purification,  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
chamber  open  to  the  air.  in  a  filter  bed 
over  which  the  discharge  from  the  tank  is 
passed,  or.  still  better,  in  the  upper  layers 
of  the  soil  into  which  it  is  carried  by 
means  of  open  jointed  tiling. 

In  a  double-chamber  tank,  perhaps  the 
most  commonly  used  type,  the  first  cham¬ 
ber  acts  as  a  receiving  and  settling  com¬ 
partment  and  the  second  as  a  discharge 
chamber  from  which  the  now  liquefied 
contents  may  be  expelled,  either  by  syphon 
action  at  intervals  or  more  or  less  continu¬ 
ously  as  fresh  supplies  of  sewage  enter 
from  the  house.  The  exact  method  of 
conveying  the  liquid  from  one  chamber  t<> 
the  other  does  not  matter,  though  it  should 
lie  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  strong 
currents  with  the  breaking  up  of  the 
heavy  layer  of  scum  that  forms  upon  the 
tank  contents,  this  layer  of  scum  being  es¬ 
sential  to  the  welfare  of  the  bacteria  that 
do  the  work.  To  avoid  the  formation  of 
such  currents,  baffle-boards  are  used,  and 
both  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  tank  are 
carried  below  the  water  level  inside. 

A  septic  tank  should  have  a  sufficient 
capacity  to  hold  at  least  a  24-hour  supply 
of  sewage  from  the  building  served.  This 
to  avoid  too  frequent  change  of  contents. 
This  capacity  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  2o  to  (10  gallons  per  person.  The 
capacity  should,  of  course,  he  figured  be¬ 
low  the  water  level  in  the  tank,  and  a 
space  of  12  inches,  or  more,  should  lie  left 
above  this  level  for  the  accumulation  of 
gas.  m.  B.  D. 


If  you  had  to  tell  time 
by  a  Little  Tin  Horn 


IF  you  had  gone  to  bed  when  a  bugle  blew,  got  up  when  a  bugle 
blew,  gone  out  when  a  bugle  blew,  and  come  in  when  a  bugle 
blew,  until  you  had  got  so  that  you  told  time  by  a  horn 
instead  of  a  watch — 

If  you  had  worn  khaki-colored  clothes,  slept  in  khaki-colored 
blankets,  marched  through  khaki-colored  mud  and  eaten  khaki - 
colored  beans  for  so  long  that  you  had  forgotten  what  a  sunset 


We 

paid 

their 
way 
over — 
we’ve 
got 

to 

pay 

it 

back  ! 


looked  like — 

If  you  had  given  up  your  home,  your  friends,  your  work,  all 
the  happiness  you  had  ever  known,  to  go  half-way  around  the 
world  and  fight  for  your  country — 

If  the  excitement  was  all  over  and  you  wanted  to  get  back 
home,  but  were  going  to  stick  it  out  until  the  whistle  blew  just 
because  it  was  your  job — 

If  you  were  a  homesick  soldier  in  a  lonesome  sentry-box 
along  the  Rhine — 

How  would  you  feel  if  you  h:  ard  that  the  people  back  in  your 
own  country — the  same  people  who  had  sent  you  away  to  fight 
for  them — were  not  eager  to  pay  for  your  ticket  home? 

Say!  Look  here,  you  Man  with  the  Newspaper! 

There  are  a  million  American  soldiers  over  in  Europe.  We 
don’t  want  them  to  feel  that  way  about  us. 

Those  fellows  have  been  in  uniform  so  long  that  they  can’4- 
remember  where  their  pockets  are  in  a  regular  suit  of  clothes. 
They’ve  lived  in  camps  so  long  that  they’ve  got  so  they  don’t 
use  watches  any  more.  They’ve  waded  through  French  mud,  and 
Belgian  mud,  and  German  mud,  until  it’s  a  wonder  they  haven’t 
got  web-feet. 

Look  here ! 

We  sent  those  fellows  over  there  to  fight  for  us  and  they  pur 
up  a  bully  scrap. 

We’re  proud  of  them — mighty  proud  of  them. 

But  we’ve  got  to  bring  them  home. 

There  are  five  hundred  miles  of  Europe  and  three  thousand 
miles  of  Atlantic  Ocean  between  them  and  home. 

We  paid  their  way  over . 

We’ve  got  to  pay  it  back. 

And  we’ve  got  to  oversubscribe  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan 
to  do  it. 


GOVERNMENT  LOAN  ORGANIZATION 
Second  Federal  Reserve  District 
LIBERTY  LOAN  COMMITTEE 
120  Broadway,  New  York 
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‘Ihe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


50,000  KERR’S  CHICKS 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  at  Cut  Prices 


Ready  for  Shipment  May  5th,  8th  and 

12th 

25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns . 

$4.25 

$7.50 

$15.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .... 

4.25 

7.50 

15.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .... 

5.50 

10.00 

20.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . . 

5.50 

10.00 

20.00 

..'Kite  Plymouth  Rocks  .... 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 
These  chicks  are  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pure  bred  stock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs  and  plenty  of  them. 
To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  No.  4. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Baby 
Chicks 

Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns  M 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  L  Reds  Qg 
Park  B.  Rocks 

PUREBRED. 

Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. ' 

Quality  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

year-old  breeders  that  carry  the  blood  of  the  fatuous 
Penna.  Poultry  Farm  strain.  These  hens  are  handled 
especially  to  produee  strong,  healthy  chicks  that 
live  and  grow.  #15  per  100  for  April  and  May. 

Krook-Slde  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J 


MATTITUCK 

White  Leghorn  Farm 

One  Object  Only— To  Produce 
Henry-Laying  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  from  our  own  flocks,  produced 
on  our  own  farm.  Trap-nests  used  for  past 
five  years.  All  pullets  now  trap-nested. 
Mature  flocks  carefully  selected.  None 
but  vigorous  late  moulting  hens  kept. 
Mated  to  cockerels  from  UOO-egg  hens.  Bar¬ 
ron  blood.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 
Chicks  after  May  lltth,  $L'>  per  100.  8-weeks 
pullets  <&  $100  per  100. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY 
Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm,  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


QUEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

(Barron  Foundation) 

Higli  producing  winter  layers  tnat  will 
h/tiiC  multiply  your  profits.  We  guarantee  87°), 
3  5  fertility  in  our  egg*.  Our  chicks  are  strong 

01  o#  y  and  easy  to  raise.  Descriptive  folder  full  of 
U  SL  worth-while  information  free  on  request. 

'W'  QUEENSBURY  FARMS  Toms  Riverj  N.  J. 


Goodwin's  Utility  S.  t 


White  Leghorns.  Heavy  BABY 


HATCHING  iaying  v ig o r o u 8,  Frtie 

«7  oer  100  range  stock.  A  square  deal  $16  per  100 

E*  o  An  to  all.  Visitors  Welcome, 

f,  (,  S  GOODWIN  FARM  tllllR.d 

U  G  U  R.  O.  No.  3rTorrington,  Ct. 


HA  TCHING  EGGS  Ten  Cents  Each 

Elegant  Single  Comb  Pens  Reds,  White  Leghorns. 
Barred  Rocks,  Black  Leghorns.  White  Orpingtons, 
Black  Minorcas,  Mottled  Ancouus. 

HARLAN  LEGGETT  *  Sehuylerville.  New  York 

Tom  Barron’s  2*8;2R6f,EN99 

s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Lay-old  chicks.  S15 
per  100.  Hatching  eggs.  SB  per  100.  Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed  Circular  free. 

PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Clayton.  N.  Y. 


Our  Bull  Leghorns  ffflSKgiWStrW 

for  best  display.  Eggs,  best  pen,  S5  per  15.  Select 
pens.  S3  per  15.  Hens  and  Pullets,  S2.  Cockerel,  S3. 

Green  ford  Poultry  Yards.  Silver  Creek,  N.Y. 


Ferris  WhitcLcghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  264  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullet- 
and  yearling  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  We  ship  C.  O.  1>.  and  guarantee 
results  Catalog  gives  prices;  descrihesstock,  tells  all 
about  voir  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  l»y 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 

fm>-  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


•  w*ando,,e-  $U5)&r  10°- 

VY  tllte  Leghorn,  1.00  j$o.oo  per. wo.. 

•ce  range,  hardy  stock.  K.  t'.  M ncKLEY,  Hrogrneville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 


bred  to  i»y.  Day-old  chicks 

HUGH  PATTERSON, 


and  hatching  eggs. 
Clayton.  N.  Y. 


om  Barron  MaTohino-  Firm}  from  heavy-laying 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  ndlblllllg  Eggs  hens  mated  with 


high  pedigree  cockerels.  Pew  settings  each  week. 
52  per  15.  85%  guarantee.  After  April  21st  SI5  per  100. 

WIUIGIIT  ItKOS.,  Cozycruft  Poultry  Form,  W**t  Ullllnijtoii,  Conn. 

HAMPTON’S  B  LA  CITlEG  HORNS 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Oetmy  free  ciroularbefore  you 
order  chicks,  tells  why  t lie  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest 
layer.and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth,  write  today.  Also 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bo,  R.  Pitlstown.  H„  J 

nn-nnwrci  w-  Leghorns,  lie  •  Rocks,  14c. 

I  H  II  H  \  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks,  fir.  free. 

LI11VUJ  W.  A.  LAI  VEIt,  MeAltstW-vlllc.  I’a. 

Wy-Har  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Trapnested  stock.  Eggs,  chicks. 

WY-HAK  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Denton,  Md. 

‘‘LordstrF'n”  Leghorn  Eggs  FRE0  WOOD,  Dftnielian,  Conn. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  Heityy  ■vin 


strain.  Eggs,  $2  per  16. 


_  ter-laying 

Iiltt'811  &  BOX,  Billion.  Vermont 


Le  Roy  Poultry  Farmu"dRSteN"v 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  2-yr.old  heavy-lay ing  strain,  which 
makes  a  strong  ami  vigorous  chick.  26  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  careful  breeding.  Have  your  order  booked 
now.  April,  $20  per  100.  May,  $18  per  100.  June,  $15 
per  100.  FkankF.  HALL,LeRoy,N.Y. 


S.C.  White  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  eggs  from  selected  large,  best  laying 
lions  mated  to  big  vigorous  males  from  trapnested 
hens  with  records  ot  from  280  to  284  eggs  in  year. 
Pure  Barron  and  American  strains.  Grand  Winter 
lavers  of  large,  pure  white  eggs.  Barron  chicks. 
S  i  K  do  per  100,  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Prompt  shipment.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Penn. 


For  Sale— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN-Oak  HillStrain 


lUi  lUUIHIllWllIIDliWtt.  v  - -  - 

I’ul lets.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free.  W#  ship  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  OAK  HILL  ESTATE,  Uniontown,  Pa 

SILVER  AND  WHITE  WYAND0TTES,  WHITE, 
BUFF  AND  BARRED  ROCKS,  S,  C.  R  I. 
REDS,  WHITE  L  E  G  H  0  R  N  S,  PEKIN  AND 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  AND  EGGS. 


TIFFANY’S 

SUPERIOR 

CHICKS 


GIBSON  P0ULTRY-THE  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 


BABY  CHICKS-EGGS— BREEDING  STOCK 

|  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds  -  B.  P.  Rocks  -  W.  Wyandottes 
Gibson  baby  chicks  are  vigorous  and  livable,  heavy  laying  Hocks,  headed  by  males  from  tliej 

Flocks  Producing  the  Highest  Scoring  Pens  at  the  International  Laying  Contest 

Hatching  Egg*  from  the  same  matings  guaranteed  eighty  per  cent,  fertile.  Gibson 
reodors  are  large,  vigorous  and  will  make  your  flock  more  productive  and  profit¬ 
able.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illust rated  folder  free.  Write  for  it  NOW 

G.  F.  GIBSON.  Galen  Farms.  Box  1 OO,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  oflice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment..  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
April  17,  1010: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass .  42 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  J..  I . 

Laurel  Poultry  Farm,  Quebec  . 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm,  Ontario . 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich . 

lioclt  Hose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  II.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y, . 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Oregon . 

R.  L.  Smith,  Maine  . 

1L  E.  Wallace.  Jr.,  Mass  . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass.. . . . . . 

Albert  T.  I,enzen,  Mass . 

Chickntawbut  Farms,  Mass . 

1).  8.  Vaughn,  It.  I . 

II.  A  Wilson.  N.  II . 

Hollistou  Hill  Poultry  Farm.  Mass..., 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hull,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario . . 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria,  15.  C . 

Herbert  L  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  .... 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight.  It.  I . 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn . 

O.  L.  Magrey.  Conn . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 


'EGGS— CHICKS— STOCK 

Moderate  Price* — Writ*  for  Catalog 

SPRECHER  BROS.,  Rohrer»town,  Pa. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  WINTER  LAYERS 

3,000  select  Breedeis  on  free  farm  range— the  finest 
I  ever  owned.  All  breeders  inoculated  and  free  from 
lice.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quantity. 
Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks— March  and 
April  delivery.  Capacity,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Order 
well  in  advance  this  year  as  there  is  only  half  t lie 
usual  number  of  breeders  in  the  country.  My  hook, 
"  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  free  with  all  $10  or¬ 
ders.  Circular  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Bo*  75,  Pleasant  Vallay.  N.  I. 


Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa 


UATPUINR  FRRQ  Martin’s  White  Wy  an  do.ttes. 
HA  I  brl  I n U  tUUd  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds, 
White  Leghorns,  Ancona*.  PerlOO.  Orders  filled 
promptly.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill.  N  J. 

200,000  CHICKS  For  1919 

Seven  varieties.  Also  Brooders— 300  to  1.000  chick 
capacity— #14  50  to  #140  each. 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Dept.  11,  Richfield,  I  a. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloves,  Conn . . . 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . 

K.  Terry  Smith,  Conn . 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  II.  Lane.  Mass . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.J.... . 

Homer  P.  Dealing,  Conn . 

Hopewell  Farms.  N.  .1 . 

Pleasantvi'le  Farms.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  It.  I . 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . . . 

Jacot)  E.  Jansen. Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.H.. . 


Harvey  A.  Drew,  N.  J . 

F,  W.  Cumpstoue,  Conn - 


A,  Schwarz.  Cal . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 


OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallls.Ore. . . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N.  Y . 

Robt.  C,  Ogle,  N.Y . . . . 

8.  G.  McLean,  Conn.., . 

Glenhope  Farm.  Muss... . 

Edward  T.  Tonissen.  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 . 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y . . . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Exrnore  Farms,  Pa . 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Win.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Stinnv  Crest  Corporation,  N.  \T . 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.Y . 

B.  S.  Ells,  N.  .1 . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Westwood  Farm.  N.  Y  . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J  . 

R.  Lindsey  Ireland,  Ky . 

E  A.  Billiard,  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yard 4. Conn .  .. 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  1.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J  W  Welch,  Neb . 

M.  T.  Lindsjiy.  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  I,.  Thuesen,  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . 

'Barbell  Farms.  N.  Y  .  .V.". . . . 

Locust  Grove  Burin.  N.  J. . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J . ' . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

I).  Tailored,  Wash . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

The  Yutes  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Herbert  O.  Maxham.  It.  i . .  . 

W.  B.  Kieft,  111 . 

Kllwood  Newton,  Ccnn . 

C.  H  Green,  N.  J . 

Coleman  Miles.  Ill . 


Total.... 


Week 

Total 

41 

531 

33 

588 

42 

616 

49 

863 

43 

769 

31 

689 

35 

484 

49 

604 

31 

642 

22 

434 

30 

566 

47 

655 

22 

478 

40 

459 

29 

463 

31 

661 

64 

415 

60 

574 

46 

416 

33 

571 

46 

514 

44 

367 

47 

587 

41 
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42 

572 

39 

610 

40 

702 

47 

821 

38 

586 

27 

471 

28 

499 

29 

731 

28 

477 

29 

402 

34 

613 

47 

692 

41 

480 

48 

692 

31 

355 

39 

415 

55 

891 

27 

658 

32 

617 

34 

517 

47 

697 

IS 

48 

668 

40 

528 

S 

26 

318 

41 

427 

33 

864 

33 

434 

39 

410 

27 

712 

41 

496 

41 

426 

51 

397 

47 

601 

43 

464 

31 

071 

37 

685 

38 

437 

41 

450 

62 

503 

52 

496 

30 

290 

657 

89 

38 

466 

44 

468 

42 

554 

43 

427 

38 

389 

44 

755 

54 

526 

37 

389 

46 

428 

43 

685 

34 

493 

47 

605 

50 

677 

46 

542 

26 

404 

35 

476 

34 

367 

36 

385 

45 

482 

33 

575 

50 

332 

45 

517 

47 

473 

41 

377 

43 

379 

43 

680 

• 

36 

524 

43 

492 

38 

420 

43 

414 

47 

381 

3960 

52133 

May  3,  lOlO 

Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  andSingle  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  We  own  the  fatuous  Sanborn  flock  of  Reds; 
every  breeder  with  a  trapueit  record.  Place  your 
order  for  Baby  Chix  at  once.  A  few  more  high  record 
breeding  males  for  sale.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  50,  Attleboro,  Mas*. 

Rhode  Island  Whites 

HarveyA  Drtw'tfimous  strain  now  owned  byPequotPoultrjrFarm 

at  the  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  National  Egg  Laying 
contest  in  1916-17,  pen  19  layed  1,130  eggs,  every  hen 
laying  over  200.  in  1917-18  pen  49  layed  1.125  egga. 
Again  every  lien  passed  the  200  mark.  Rose  and 
Single  Comb.  Mating  list  now  ready. 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm,  Southport,  Conn. 


Diarrhoea  in  Baby  Chicks 

Will  you  toll  me  what  to  <lo  for  baby 
chicks  when  they  get  the  diarrhiea? 

Asbury  Park,  N.  .T.  J. L.  m. 

The  cause  of  the  diarrhoea,  if  it  can  be 
ascertained,  should  lie  removed.  If  due  to 
improper  feeding,  its  if  often  ia,  the  faulty 
method  of  feeding  should  be  corrected  or 
the  unsuitable  food  withheld.  If  overheat¬ 
ing  in  the  brooder  or  chilling  from  exposure 
is  responsible,  these  faults  must  be  cor¬ 
rected.  If  due  to  infection  by  germs  of 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  there  is  no  cure. 
This  trouble  must  be  avoided  by  hatching 
only  from  uninfected  stock  and  guarding 
against  introduction  of  the  disease  from 
outside  sources.  As  general  methods  of 
prevention,  the  feeding  of  charcoal  and 
sour  milk  have  some  little  value,  but 
diarrhoea  being  always  a  symptom,  rather 
than  a  disease,  the  source  of  the  digestive 
disturbance  should  be  looked  for  and  cor¬ 
rected.  m.  b.  n. 


Mahogany  REDS  {££«?££ 

Colored  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Breeders  selected  many 
years  for  their  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  lay 
ing.  EGGS.  $2  50  for  15;  S7  for  50;  $12  for  100.  Write 
for  circular.  C.  QUACKENBUSH,  Box  800.  Darien,  Cona. 

w  ■  ■■  ■  .  '  ■  --  - - ««  ••  •> 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Single  Comb  F.ggs  from  strain  of  famous  winter 
layers.  Mid-winter  records  run  as  high  as  23  to  28 
Eggs  in  30 days.  $3  per  15.  0.  G.  L.  LEWIS  Paoli,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS  Eggs 

from  large,  uniformly  dark  red  stock,  bred  for  win¬ 
ter  laying.  Yibert-Owens  cross.  for  15. 

O.  G.  L,  L  E  W  IS,  -  Paoli,  Penna. 


Rp  Dene  Cftfte  from  Bred-to-Lay.  Blue 
■  IlLUOj  LUUO  RibhonWinncrs.  $3  set  of 

15.  $12  per  100.  CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  R.D.2 

S/—,  *3  w  w~>  ¥7  a— *  XJ  Eggs  from  nenghesdafl 

*  Ix.  1*  IVI-.UO  by  260-278-egg  male*. 

91  —  $2— $ 3 per  16.  -  €.  I..  MASON, U»no». N.Y. 

White  Wyandottes 

Trap  nested,  pure  white,  showy  birds.  Pen  1,  with 
every  liens'  record  over  225.  Setting,  $5.  After 
May  1st,  #3.  Chicks,  40c.  each. 

B.  W.  Stevens.  -  Stillwater,  N.Y 

Pure  Barron  Wyandottes 

World’s  best  utility  breed.  275-egg  strain.  Eggs,  15 

— $2;  50- $8;  100-S10.  ARTHUR  D.  SMITH  Norfolk,  Conn 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  HATCHING 

Pullets  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
records.  E.  K.  LEWIS,  Apalachln,  New  York 


White  Wyandottes 

Grand  matings  headed  by  sons  of  1st  N.  Y.  cocker¬ 
el.  Eggs.  #U  and  #5  per  15. 

A.  M.  SHAW.  -  Menands,  ALBANY.  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Eggs  SETTING 

from  pure  English  strain.  Free  range,  $1.50  for  13: 
58  per  100.  Frank  3>1.  Ed  wards, Water  mill,  N.Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDSI  Separate  farms 
BARON  WYANDOTTES)  Winter  layers 
Eggs — $1  50  per  15;  $7.50  par  100. 

I,.  Arthur  Sheldon,  Route  7.  Oswego,  X.  Y . 


Utility  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  laying  strains.  Fggs. 

15—91.75;  60-95,  prepaid.  MAMIE  SICKI.OIT,  lUmaey,  8.4. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES—' "Hernia.”  Bred  to  Lay. 

Order  May  and  June  chicks  now.  25c.  each. 
MOritTAlH  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Jnnotloii,  N.Y, 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs,  Northern  American. 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  eggs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen'ICir. 
FREE.  Most  instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c,  it  is  returnable. 
I.  W.  PARKS,  Box  V  ALTOONA.  PA- 


E  G  6  8—  •*  Perfection  ”  Barred  Itoeka  (Kinglet*) 

Pens  carefully  mated  Riid  guaranteed  to  produee  birds  of 
showroom  quality;  *5  per  setting;  3  settings  for  112.  From 
thoroughbred  utility  stock,  *2  ;>er  setting;  3  settings  for 
*5.  Parcel  post  paid.  C*ek»r*l«.  "  Rin«leH."  at  real  bargain 

prices,  S5,  S7.50,  110  and  S 15.  Dr.  IEQ. T.  HAYMAN,  Dojlutown,  Pa 

Barred  JrtOOliS 

Eggs  for  hatching.  $8  per  100.  Day-old  chicks.  518  per 

00.  A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs  from  trap  nested  hens  bred  for  heavy 
laying.  J.  F.  Fruncnl*,  W e*tli iiinpton  Dench,  N . ■ 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  RE0S.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  1*  A  It  A  I)  I  N  K 
POULTRY  FA  KM,  ltox  B,  Paradise,  Penna. 

-WHITE  FTOCKS  Only 

Pens  headed  by  pedigreed  males.  Eggs,  $4  and  *3 
per  fifteen.  Baby  chicks.  ‘45  cents. 

TIIKO  I’DOLK,  Dept.  R,  Jameavllle,  N.  Y  , 

lir,  . .  n  .  Fishel  strain.  Eggs,  90  per  100 
U,  Into  linni/o  »•*  per  16.  Chicks,  $'20  per  100 
TV  MI  tv  X.  «.  8COHl:l,l>,  Gr«en  ll*v*n,  N.Y 

BUFF  ROCK  C0CKERELS-Kbk«.  Ftth>.  Somers.  Conn 

Darlridiva  D naira  Eoos  ANP  Baby  CHICKS. 

rannuge  nOUKS  Mr*.  JESSIE  CARLTON,  WillI*milown,  Venn**. 

LICHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS  BARRED  TT!  G  G  S 
ROCKS.  R  I  RE0S  W  WYANDOTTES  f  ~  w  c 

S.  C  W  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  H  1  IA  » 

c?£'°«  R1VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  f||  Riverdale,  N.  J 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

LEGHORNS. R  l.  RE0«,  BARRED  And  WHITE  ROCKS, and  WYAH 
DOTIES  2,000  chicks  and  3,000  eggs  weekly.  Circular. 
RW.  WAGNER.  East  Norlhport,  Long  Island,  NY.  Tel.  ir,.;-W 

HUMMER’S  Famous  Winter-Laying  Varieties 

ROCKS.  REDS,  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  ANC0NAS. 
FIRST  PRIZE  PEN,  THIRD  PULLET  PHILADELPHIA  POULTRY 
SHOW  1,500  reasons  why  you  should  have  our  price 
list  of  the  most  profitable  chicks  to  buy. 

EK  A  CO..  H.  P.  A,  French!. 


E.  It.  II  I'M  XI  Kit  A  CO.,  H.  11.  A,  Frcnchtown,  N.  J. 


10,04)0  each  week;  20  varieties;  utility  and 
uany  uniCKS  e*  h  i  hi  t  i  o  n  stock;  list  free;  Toulouse 
Geese.  Stamps  appreciated.  SPENCER  HATCHERY.  Sp«nc*r,  Phi* 

II  i  i  •  K80S.  Free  Farm  Range  Birds.  Rocks.  Bede 

naiCning  Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Ham  burgs.  Anco 
mis.  Brahmas,  etc.  Also  Turkeys.  Bucks,  Geese  amt  Bel 
gian  Hares.  Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  Bo*  29.  Selleroilli,  Pi. 

Barred  1’.  ltocks,  Black  Minor- 
jas.  Highest  class  exhibition 

STOCK  l'  AlUl)  II.  t,  Oneida,  N.  X. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  0,^ 

birds.  10  eggs,  KUTfc  BT't 
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Why  some 
chick  feed  spoils 

Excessive  moisture  is  one 
reason.- 

Our  Steam-Cooking  process 
reduces  the  moisture  in  the 
grain,  dextrinizes  the  starch 
making  the  feed  easily  digest¬ 
ed  as  well  as  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some. 

HO 

Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 

saves  time  and  trouble, 
saves  chicks  lives,  speeds  up 
development  and  is  most 
economical. 

All  grains  in  H-0  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed  are  scien¬ 
tifically  selected,  and  thorough 
cooking  makes  these  splendid 
grains  easily  assimilated  by 
baby  chicks. 

With  the  thousands  of  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  raisers  who 
have  found  H-0  the  one  most 
successful  chick  feed,  no  one 
need  hesitate  to  try  it  and  find 
out  for  himself. 


And  now  H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed  comes  in  a  new,  handy 
5-lb.  carton.  Durable,  space-sav- 
ing,  and  just  the  right  size  to  feed 
with.  Look  for  the  bright  yello w 
5-lb.  package. 

Your  dealer  can  get  it  for  you. 


Write  for  free  sample, 
prices  and  descriptive  folder. 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam -Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

THE  H-O  COMPANY 

FEED  DEPARTMENT 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Members  (I.  S.  Food  Administration 
License  No.  G-12996 

totm  J.  Campbell.  Eastern  Sales  Agent.  Hartford, Conn. 


RABBITS 

• 

•  • 

Grey, 


( 

45  High-Grade, 

Pedigreed,  Black, 
r,  and  Steel- 
Grey  Flemish  Giants 

born  last  March  from  a  14-lb.  Dark.  Steel-'  >rey 
'"Bett’s  Strain"  Buck  and  11, 12  and  13-lb.  Does. 

Price,  either  sex,  up  to  3  months  of  age. 
$4.00  each;  3  to  4  months,  $5.00. 

Order  direct  from  this  "ad"  if  possible,  or  write, 
all  business  on  the  square.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  today.  Don’t  wait. 

ALFRED  H.  HECK  R.  D.  No.  2  EDEN,  N.Y. 
IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE 

RuiusRed  BelgianHares 

If  you  are  careful  from  whom  you  buy  your  Foundation 
Stock  of  any  bleed,  out  of  six  entries  in  Boston  Jan.  16, 
IM 1  won throo.  Uuncia,  Indiana,  Feb.,  1919,  t«"  prize 
winners.  First  Sr.  and  First  Jr.  Buck. 

Owner  ol  Sheabaraclo,  Registry  No.  4666 
Who  beat  a  F.iiglish  l’rize  Winning  Puck,  receiving  First 
Prize  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Sept.  1918. 

Only  Pedigreed  Registered  Stock.  Prices  Reasonable. 

JOSEPH  BLANK,  428  Highland  Ave.,  MOUNT  VERNON,  N  Y 

RABBITS  For  Sale 

Belgian  Hares,  Flemish  Giants,  Black  Rabbits,  of 
White  Rabbits,  Bucks  only.  New  Zealand  Reds. 
Utility  stock,  tl  to  8  inns.  Prices  reasonable. 

G.  F.  NEIPP.  -  Chatham,  N.  J. 

An  Especially  Fine  Lot  of  Young 

AND  NEW 
ZEALAND 

•wo  to  three  mos.  old  Every  one  a  perfect  beauty, 
fully  pedigreed,  and  from  registered  parents.  These 
are  from  our  best  stock  but  must  go  to  make  room. 

MLAWARE  VALLEY  RABBIT  FARM,  T.  S.  Moors,  Stockton.  N.  J. 

BELGIAN  HARES^V^J'M 

Giants.  Young  and  old  stock  at  all  times— IVdigi  red 
and  utilit.\  Write  fai  prices.  N.  SPOOR,  Kavbn*  N.  Y. 


Rufus  Reds 


1  * 

Rabbits 


Leghorns  for  the  “Cold  North” 

Will  you  advise  me  what  are  the  best 
laying  strains  in  White  Leghorns,  both 
Single  Comb  and  Rose  Comb :  also  where 
1  might  obtain  some  first-class  hatching 
eggs,  or  breeders  and  chicks,  of  the  strains 
which  you  recommend?  Ii  strikes,  me 
that  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns  might 
be  better  adapted  to  this  relatively  cold 
climate  than  the  Single  Combs.  I  do  not 
reeall  ever  having  noticed  any  Rose  Combs 
in  this  vicinity,  but.  unless  there  is  Rome 
objection  to  raising  them  in  this  locality  I 
would  like  to  try  them  out.  IIow  do  Rose 
Combs  compare  with  the  Single  Combs 
from  point  of  laying  and  general  charac¬ 
teristics?  G.  w.  o. 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

With  a  little  care  in  housing,  G.  W.  G. 
will  find  no  trouble  in  beeping  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns  as  far  north  as 
Clinton  County.  I  know  they  are  being 
successfully  kept  on  a  commercial  scale 
as  far  north  as  St.  Lawrence  County. 
The  Leghorns  are  one  of  the  most  popular 
breeds  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  birds  kept  in  commercial  plants 
are  White  Leghorns. 

The  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns  are 
sports  from  the  Single  Comb.  The  birds 
as  a  rule  are  smaller,  and  the  breed  as  a 
whole  are  no  better  layers  than  the  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb. 

The  combs  of  the  Single  Comb  breed  will 
uot  freeze,  if  the  roosting  house  is  dry,  un¬ 
less  the  temperature  is  very  low.  Dryness 
and  good  ventilation  are  more  essential 
than  tightly  built  houses.  If  the  litter  is 
always  dry  it  is  a  good  sign  of  dryness  in 
the  house.  It  is  well  in  extremely  cold 
regions  to  have  the  roosting  perches  high 
up,  and  to  have  a  tight  loft  above  or  a 
double-ceiled  roof.  If  the  perches  are 
within  three  feet  of  the  ceiling  and  a  drop 
curtain  of  porous  burlap  is  used  in  front 
of  the  perches,  when  the  temperature  is 
below  zero,  there  will  rarely  be  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  combs  freezing.  In  the  case  of 
small  houses,  if  the  temperature  drops  to 
25  or  30  degree  below  zero  outside,  it 
will  often  pay  to  hang  a  lighted  lantern  in 
the  house  over  night.  Do  not  fail  to 
leave  a  window  open  a  few  inches,  at 
least,  no  matter  how  cold  it  is  outside. 

As  to  desirable  strains,  the  best  plan 
is  to  develop  your  own.  There  will  be 
good  and  poor  layers  in  every  strain.  By 
marking  those  pullets  that,  are  laying 
after  the  middle  of  September  you  can 
select  out.  the  long-time  and  thus  the  best 
layers.  It  has  been  found  that  the  best 
layers  are  those  that  begin  first  and  con¬ 
tinue  latest  the  next  season,  and  that  in 
general  they  will  be  the  same  birds.  Thus 
by  selecting  the  Fall  layers  of  the  pullet 
fioek  we  can  make  up  a  pen  of  heavy  lay¬ 
ers  for  the  next  year’s  breeding  flock. 

By  watching  the  advertisements  of  poul¬ 
try  and  by  choosing  a  breeder  who  keeps 
only  the  one  breed  desired,  one  is  reason- 
ably  safe  in  ordering.  As  a  rule  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  order  from  a  commercial  plant  and 
from  a  nearby  source.  Chicks  from  two- 
year-old  heus  hatched  in  early  May  should 
be  got  to  laying,  so  as  to  pay  for  the 
feed  eaten,  by  the  middle  of  November. 

O.  8.  P11ELP8. 


Laying  Ration 

We  have  75  or  SO  Plymouth  Rock  hens, 
pullets  and  two  years  old:  they  appear  in 
tine  condition,  but  are  not  producing  the 
eggs  they  ought.  You  gave  a  dry  mash 
and  scratch  feed  made  up  of  corn,  oats 
and  barley  in  part,  little  if  any  wheat. 
While  we  have  wheat,  would  not  like  to 
use  it  if  avoidable,  as  it  is  rather  expen¬ 
sive.  Our  hens  have  free  range  of  an 
Alfalfa  field  and  orchard.  Would  it  do  to 
substitute  milk  for  the  beef  scrap  usually 
given?  I  have  never  tried  the  mash  sys¬ 
tem  of  feeding,  but  want  to  give  it  a  trial. 
What  proportion  of  scratch  grain  to  be 
i  fed  in  litter  should  be  given?  Do  you 
not  think  lf>  dozen  eggs  a  week  a  rather 
poor  showing  for  these  liens?  Of  course 
they  are  fed,  but  not  in  a  way  to  produce 
eggs.  When  we  kill  for  eating  vve  find 
them  fat  and  none  is  pale  of  comb  or 
seems  ailing.  MRS.  o.  ,t.  s. 

New  York. 

A  mixture  of  corn.  oats,  barley,  wheat 
and  buckwheat,  or  of  any  of  these' that  are 
available,  may  be  used  :t<s  scratch  feed. 
W  heat  is  too  expensive  for  any  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  mixture,  and  may 
be  used  in  small  quantity  or  omitted.  The 
dry  mash  should  contain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  high  protein  foods,  and  a 
good  general  formula  is  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
corumeal,  gluten  feed,  ground  oats  and 
j  meat  scrap.  While  milk  does  not  wholly 
:  take  the  place  of  meat  in  the  ration,  it  is 
|  the  best  substitute  for  it.  and.  if  to  be  had 
in  sufficiently  large  quantity,  may  be  made 
to  replace  it.  It  is  best  fed  sour  and  clab¬ 
bered.  and  all  that  the  fowls  will  eat 
should  be  given.  If  on  free  range,  with  an 
I  Alfalfa  field  included,  pullets  should  cer- 
I  tainly  do  well  ou  this  ration.  The  mash 
is  best  fed  dry  in  a  hopper  always  open 
to  birds  on  free  range.  The  whole  grains 
should  be  fed  night  and  morning  in  such 
amount  as  the  fowls  will  quickly  pick  tip. 
It  is  well  to  scrimp  them  a  little  in  the 
morning  to  induce  greater  activity  through 
the  day  and  greater  consumption  of  the 
|  less  palatable  dry  mash,  and  to  give  a  full 
,  feed  at  night.  m.  b.  d. 


SOLD  OUT 

Until  after  May  15th 

S.  C.  Red  Barron  Leghorn 

Baby  Chix 


Since  February  our 
weekly  output  of 
between  4  and  5,000 
Chix  has  been  book¬ 
ed  weeks  ahead. 
Our  largest  orders 
are  trom  former 
customers  who  have 
carried  our  Stock 
these  one  or  more 
Winters.  Layers 
from  our  Chix  or 
Eight-Week  Pullets 
stand  the  Racket 
and  Pay  Satisfactory 
Profits. 


That’s  why  you 
haven’t  seen  our 
“ad.”  in  R.  N.-Y. 
since  Feb.  15^ 
After  May  15tn  we 
offer  a  few  hundred 
Chix  each  week  at 
special  prices: 

S.  C.  Red 

25  50  100  500 

$6  $11  $18  $85 

Barron  Leghorn 

25  50  100  500 

$5  $9  $16  $75 


All  shipments  Parcel  Post — Special  Delivery — Prepaid  1st  and  2d 
zones.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

We  are  booked  full  for  8-Week  Pullets  to  July  10th. 

Later  delivery  90c  each. 

Send  your  orders  to  a  Farm  where  you  get  “A  Square  Deal 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

still  lend  the  40  pens  in  the  American  class  at  Vine- 
land  International  Egg  Laying  and  Breeding  contest 
at  the  end  of  the  120th  week.  Won  special  premium 
given  by  N.  J.  State  Uept.  of  Agriculture  on  old  mule 
for  best  utility  bird  in  American  class  at  New  Jersey 
State  Championship  Show  held  at  Trenton,  January . 
1919.  Frits  from  old  birds  selected  for  heavy  egg 
production  mated  to  272  and  278-egg  cockerels,  S4 
for  16:  S20  per  100.  F.ggs  from  yearlings,  same 
strain.  S3  for  16;  SIS  100.  Nothing  sold  but  what 
we  raise  on  our  own  farm.  No  baby  chicks. 

GARRET  W.  BUCK.  -  Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  R.I.Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  3000  Chicks. 
4600  Eggs,  weekly.  Circular;  A.  I.  HALL,  Wallingford.  Conn 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert  *31  to  261  egg  strain.  Eggs,  $10  per  100;  Raby 
chicks,  $25  per  100.  Circular.  4  hens  and  l  cock.  $15. 
ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville,  New  York 

o  d  I  DI?rsCl,iaGS  for  HATrmse 

Iv,  _ _ «  XV.  X.  IxI-il-JfcJ  $1.50  per  15;  $7  per  100. 

\  igorous  Stock.  Free  Range.  H.  H.  OWLS,  Rkinebeck.  H.Y. 

SILVER  CAMPINE  EGGS  S& 

heavy-laying  hens.  THE  UePIIERSOX  4  a  KM.  Millington,  V  J. 

White  Wyandotte  Eggs  tSSS;’ JKS 

ed,  farm- ran  pre  breeders  of  John  S.  Martin’s  best*  16 — $2: 
50 — $6*  100— $10.  L.  O.  QUIGLEY,  Goshen,  N.  Y 

30  Selected  PEARL  GUINEAS 

at  $3  ea-h.  SINCLAIR  SMITH,  23  Jacob  St  ,  New  York.  N.Y 

Pearl  Guinea  EggsTh,rty 

L.  O.  QUIGLEY, 


S.C.  White  LEGHORN  CHIX 

and  hatching  eggs  from  selected  heavy  laying  lien* 
mated  to  vigorous  cockerels  bred  from  200-260- egg 
dams.  Barron  strain.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  I. 

Hickory  Grove  Leghorns 

Vigorous,  Utility  S.  C.  Whites  of  large  size  and  heavy  laying  ability 

Farm  bred,  on  free  range;  entire  flock  milk  fed. 
Eggs  now  bringing  2c.  above  quotations  on  open 
market  in  New  York  City  on  account  of  site  and 
color.  Flock  of  450  averaged  B4.95  during  1918.  Mat¬ 
ings  cockerels  with  yearling  and  two-year-old  heDS. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed;  references  if  desired. 
HATCHING  EGGS  $7  PER  HUNDRED 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARM.  -  Rushville,  N.  Y. 

Day-Old  Ch  ickS-S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

from  heavy  layers 
an  teed. 


—  — - -  $15  per  100.  Safe  arrival  guar- 

C.  A.  STEVENS,  Rangomville,  N.  Y. 


Hafchimr  Crrrro  Missouri  contest  winning  Barron  strain 
nalCwine  CggS  s.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Trapnested 
mothers  lay  25  eggs  during  the  coldest  winter  months. 
Express  prepaid.  $5.50  Per  Hundred.  Quality  guaranteed. 

NELSON  DEWEY,  -  Middleport,  New  York 


DOGS 


_  *3 

Goshen,  N.  Y. 


White  Chinese  Goose  EGGS 

40c  eaeh  by  express.  Nothing  sent  by  Parcel  Post. 

GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm.  Howells,  N.Y. 

Two  Fine  White  Holland  Toms 

each.  H.  W.  ANDERSON.  R.  F.  0.  No.  1.  Stewartsiown.  Pa 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  *r’’0 

11.  O.  Red  and  B.  P.  R.  Eggs,  S3  per  15.  Shropshire 

Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penn. 

Bourbon  Red  TURKEY  EGGS 

#5  per  II.  Jay  E.  Moyer,  R.  D.  3.  Fort  Plain,  N.Y. 


BOOK  Oi^^’ 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

‘0-4  4(i* 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Airedales  and  Collies  „ Taen 

pnps.  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list.  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON.  Box  1745.  Oakland,  lows 

Airedale  IPups  For  Sale 

two  months  old;  thoroughbred.  Also  registered  male,  ten 
mos.  old;  female,  six  mos,  FRANK  1\  HEAD,  Araenia,  S.  I# 

COLLIE  and  SHEPHERD  Puppies 

Males,  females,  and  spayed  females.  Write  for  catalog. 
My  price,  are  reasonable.  EDWI.S  A.  SOCUtu  r.Iford,  Pa. 

Wanted-TB°RElDH' Newfoundland  Pup  s^tfcu“ 

lar*  and  price  to  WAITIA  0AVI0S,  izo  Euclid  Am.,  Winfield.  N.  t. 


Buff  Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas  Foxhound  Pups.  Walker  Strain.  Field.  Somers.  Conn. 

For  Sale-One  Coon  Hound  Bitch 

9-mos.  old.  $15. 

NORMAN  SMITH, R.  D.  Box  61,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


Eggs  fur  Hatching.  15 — $2;  50— S5;  1 00 —  $9 

EMPIRE  CITY  POULTRY  YARDS.  R.  R  No-.  30.  Yonkers.  N  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  w* e kk. 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Lady  Eglantine 
Strain.  Record— 314  eggs.  Sur¬ 
prising  low  price.  Write  for  catalog,  free. 

Dr.  PRUDHOMME,  Box  R,  THURMONT.  MARYLAND 


1000 


Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Minorcas 

Eggs  for  batching,  $2  25  .oi  13.  sent  parcel  post. 

llUKDKTTE  SMITH,  Box  848  Hartford,  Conn. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  Durposou, 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears.  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 

Light  Brahmas  Only  Eggs.15—  S2i  60— $5; 

100—  $0.  HAXSTiCK  HOC.NT.ll.8  FA tlM,  NORFOLK,  CONN. 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

stock.  $8-  100.  G.  C.  Miller,  R.  No.  1.  Oxford.  N.  J. 


PIGS,  PATRIOTISM  PROFIT 

THIS  little  book 
by  Prof.  Frederick 
C.  Minkler  gives 
the  facts  about 


pig  raising  ,n  con¬ 
cise  form. 

Price  53  Cents 

FOR  SUE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


CHICKS 


HILLPQT 
QUALITY 

Post  Prepaid.  ,Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
up  to  1200  miles.,  Book  FKEK 


Healthy  Chicks  from 
100 
(12.00 
15.00 
18.00 
Bos  I. 


Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
W.  F  HILLPOT. 


Record 

50 

(6.50 

8.00 

9.50 


Layers 

25 

(3.75 
4.00 
5.00 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


800 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Polyuria 

What,  if  anything,  can  bo  done  for  an 
Airedale,  seven  years  old?  She  is  in  good 
condition  apparently,  but  her  urine  seems 
to.  flow  without  her  being  able  to 
check  it.  We  feed  her  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  mixed  feed  or  bran,  meal,  reddog 
flour  and  beef  scraps  once  per  day.  She 
also  has  about  all  the  milk  she  wishes  to 
drink.  She  never  goes  away  from  home, 
only  as  she  goes  with  the  team. 

Massachusetts.  mrs.  m.  e.  h. 

Have  the  dog  live  an  outdoor  life  and 
for  a  time  feed  oatmeal  and  milk  each 
evening,  but  also  allow  a  big  raw  beef 
bone  twice  a  week.  If  tin*  urinary  trouble 
persists,  give  10  drops  of  syrup  of  iodide 
of  iron  iu  sweetened  water  once  a  day 
and  increase  to  two  doses  a  day  and  if 
necessary  three  doses  if  the  trouble  per¬ 
sists.  The  doses  also  may  be  increased  in 
amount  gradually  if  no  improvement  oc¬ 
curs.  It  is  far  better,  however,  not  to 
give  medicine  of  any  sort  until  it  is  found 
absolutely  necessary,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  none  will  be  needed  in  this  case  if 
you  make  the  dog  live  a  natural  outdoor 
life  and  have  a  very  simple  diet. 


Paralysis 

A  two-year-old  Holstein,  presumably 
due  to  calve  in  June,  in  rather  thin  flesh, 
but  not  poor,  got  bogged  two  weeks  ago, 
and  on  being  taken  out  was  unable  to 
get  up,  or  at  least  would  not  try  to.  I 
hauled  her  to  the  barn  on  a  stone  boat 
and  she  has  lain  ever  since  and  seems  not 
to  improve.  She  eats,  drinks,  chews  her 
cud  and  seems  iu  no  pain.  At  times  she 
seems  to  try  to  rise,  but  when  one  takes 
hold  to  help  her  she  will  not  help  herself. 
Yesterday  I  rigged  a  sling  and  lifted  her. 
She  would  move  her  limbs  and  at  times 
1‘ested  some  of  her  weight  on  them,  but 
most  of  the  time  simply  hung  in  the  sling. 
After  two  or  three  hours  she  lay. appar¬ 
ently  helpless  in  the  sling,  her  head  hang¬ 
ing  down,  and  plainly  in  pain,  so  I  let  her 
down  and  she  now  lies  at  ease.  What 
prospect  is  there  of  her  final  recovery? 

Michigan.  A.  E. 

As  the  condition  described  was  caused 
by  injury  the  chances  of  recovery  are  very 
poor.  The  first  step  in  such  cases  should 
be  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  bone  is 
broken.  That  is  done  by  working  each  leg 
in  turn  and  listening,  with  the  ear  close  to 
the  skin,  for  a  grating  noise.  If  a  frac¬ 
ture  is. present  it  would  be  best  to  put  the 
animal  out  of  its  misery.  If  no  evidence 
of  a  break  is  found,  we  should  scare  the 
heifer  by  throwing  a  dog  on  her  back. 
That  plan  often  “works"  when  all  other 
ones  fail.  We  applied  it  once  to  a  cow 
that  had  been  down  for  two  weeks  in  the 
corner  of  a  big  pasture  and  she  jumped  up 
instantly,  bawled  with  fright  and  ran  for 
(»0  acres  before  stopping.  The  owner 
hated  to  pay  the  fee  for  that  treatment,  but 
after  all  it  was  cheaper  and  more  effective 
than  drugs.  Cows  cannot  successfully  be 
suppouiPi  with  slings  as  is  a  horse.  If 
the  cow  cannot  be  ddfged  to  rise  and*  you 
decide  to  treat  her,  she  shibuld  have  in¬ 
creasing  doses  of  fluid  extract  of  mix 
vomica  three  times  daily,  starting  with 
15  drops  at  a  dose,  in  a  little  water,  and 
increasing  a  drop  daily  at  each  dose. 

Obstructed  Teat 

I  have  a  high-grade  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sev  cow,  four  years  old;  her  second  calf  is 
four  months  old.  Recently  the  orifice  of 
the  left  hind  teat  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
obstructed  and  required  much  more  than 
usual  pressure  to  cause  the  milk  to  flow. 
The  cow  showed  evidence  of  pain.  At 
night  the  stoppage  seemed  more  acute  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  udder  was  some¬ 
what  inflamed,  but  subsided  when  milked. 
Two  days  later  the  whole  left  quarter  was 
somewhat  inflamed  and  the  lower  portion 
was  again  reduced  upon  being  milked, 
but  the  orifice  was  more  inflamed,  the 
membrane  protruding.  The  veterinarian 
pronounced  it  a  case  of  garget,  would  not 
use  anything  greasy  and  prescribed  a 
white  powder  (nitrate  of  potasium  I  flunk 
he  called  it)  to  be  dissolved  in  water  and 
used  internally  and  a  white  liniment  for 
outward  application,  with  instructions  to 
milk  three  times  daily  until  normal  con¬ 
ditions  returned.  The  next  day  the  flow 
of  milk  seemed  almost  normal  and  the 
lower  portion  of  'the  udder  also!  but  the 
upper  portion  was  quite  hard.  At  noon  I 
was  unable  to  get  any  milk,  but  at  bed¬ 
time  managed  to  squeeze  out  a  little, 
which  seemed  to  give  relief  all  around,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  protruding  membrane  be¬ 
came  more  irritated  and  the  cow  kicked 
and  fought  against  the  liniment.  To  re¬ 
lieve  the  cow  I  have  used  only  hot  water 
for  two  days  and  the  irritation  has  been 
much  reduced,  when  able  to  milk*  but  the 
condition  at  the  orifice  is  as  bad  as  evei. 

New  York.  n.  M.  S. 

The  condition  described  was  caused  en¬ 
tirely  by  infective  matter  entering  and 
causing  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  milk  duct  which  you  have 
seen  protruding.  In  such  a  condition  the 
teat  should  be  immersed  for  half  an  hour 
or  more  three  times  daily  in  hot  water 
containing  all  the  boric  acid  It  will  dis¬ 
solve  and  a  sterilized  milking  tube  should 
be  smeared  with  carbolized  vaseline  twice 
daily  to  draw  off  the  milk.  If  great  diffi¬ 
culty  found  iu  inserting  the  tube  the 


protruding  or  obstructing  membrane 
should  be  reamed  out  with  a  small  sharp 
scalpel  (“kuicking”  knife),  continuing  the 
use  if  the  boric  acid  solution  and  applying 
tincture  of  iodine  once  daily  to  the  wound. 
The  udder  also  should  be  frequently  fo¬ 
mented  with  hot  water,  and  it  was  all 
right  to  give  the  nitrate  of  potash  (salt¬ 
peter).  We  fear,  however,  that  the  quar¬ 
ter  is  ruined,  and.  if  so,  the  cow  should 
not  again  be  bred. 

Collar  Boils;  Worms 

I  have  a  draft  mare  five  years  old  that 
is  troubled  with  small  bunches  forming 
on  her  shoulders  and  neck  ;  sometimes  she 
will  have  one,  then  again  there  will  be 
three  or  four.  They  are  about  the  size  of 
a  large  pea  before  they  break  open.  She 
had  one  some  time  ago  that  got  as  large 
as  a  hickoryuut.  I  feed  her  whole  oats 
and  clover  and  Timothy  hay.  I  have  done 
everything  that  I  knew  for  her,  in¬ 
cluding  doctoring  her  blood.  About  a 
week  ago  she  passed  a  long  white  worm. 
The  mare  is  in  good  working  condition, 
but  does  not  seem  to  be  as  full  of  life  as 
ordinary  horses  of  her  age  usually  are. 

Ohio*  -c.  s.  h. 

1.  See  that  the  collar  fits  perfectly  and 
keep  it  clean  and  smooth.  Bathe  the  neck 
and  shoulders  three  times  daily  with  cold 
water  containing  a  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  salt  to  the  pint.  If  boils  start  despite 
this  treatment,  paint  them  thoroughly 
night  and  morning  with  tincture  of  iodine 
and  continue  after  pus  is  liberated  until 
healing  is  complete.  2.  The  round  worm 
described  is  known  as  a  round  worm 
(Ascaris  megalocephala ) .  As  worms  may 
be  causing  ill-thrift  it  would  be  well  to 


give  the  worm  medicine  often  prescribed 
here.  viz.,  one  tablespoonful  night  and 
morning  in  the  feed  of  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  table  salt  and  one  part  each,  by 
weight,  of  sulphur  and  dried  sulphate  of 
iron  (powdered  copperas).  Continue  for 
a  week,  then  stop  for  10  days  and  then 
repeat  the  treatment.  Omit  iron  for  a 
mare  in  foal  and  increase  sulphur.  The 
medicine  kills  the  worms,  and  they  are 
digested  internally,  so  do  not  expect  to  see 
them  iu  the  feces. 


Cat  with  Cough 

I  have  a  pet  cat  that  has  quite  a  hard 
cough.  Ilis  nose  seems  to  be  snuffly,  yet 
it  does  not  run  at  all.  He  coughs  worse 
when  he  purrs  loud.  He  seems  to  feel 
pretty  good,  yet  has  not  much  of  an  appe¬ 
tite,  and  is  thinner  than  when  he  was 
first  affected.  I  tried  greasing  his  nose 
and  chest,  but  it  has  not  helped.  Do  you 
think  he  lias  caught  cold,  or  has  lie  cat 
distemper,  and  will  it  wear  off  after  a 
little.  lie  is  a  year  old.  2.  Can  mange 
in  a  cat  be  cured,  and  how?  E.  M.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  Cough  is  simply  a  symptom  of  irri¬ 
tation  which  may  be  due  to  one  or  other 
of  many  different  causes..  Distemper  , or 
bronchitis  would  be  likely  causes,  and 
cats  also  have  diphtheretic  sore  throat. 
Give  glyco-heroin  in  10-drop  doses  in 
water  three  times  a  day,  and  increase  the 
dose  as  found  necessary.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  is  mild  let  the  cat  live  outdoors 
and  only  allow  it  one  small  feed  a  day.  2. 
The  skin  disease  may  be  remedied  by 
scrubbing  affected  spots  clean  and  then 
rubbing  iu  sulphur  ointment  once  a  day. 


two  parts  oats,  two  parts  barley  and  <>ne 
part  corn,  ground  together,  till  two  weeks 
ago  I  put  in  one-fourth  oilmeal.  I  had 
rather  a  cold  hoghouse  but  I  fixed  her  up 
good  and  warm.  Would  it  bo  wise  to  try 
her  again  for  Fall  pigs?  G.  M.  B. 

New  York. 

The  sow  was  overfed  and  under  exer¬ 
cised.  If  you  had  made  her  take  outdoor 
exercise  every  day  and  fed  light  laxative 
slop  and  Alfalfa  hay  she  might  have  had 
live,  healthy  pigs.  It  is  most  important 
to  keep  the  bowels  active  and  the  muscles 
in  good  tone.  Roots  or  a  little  silage  are 
useful  iu  regulating  the  bowels. 


Garget 

T  have  a  cow  with  one  teat  that  gives  no 
milk.  She  milked  all  right  until  three 
weeks  ago,  and  then  she  commenced  with 
a  lump  iu  her  teat  about  one  inch  from 
end.  I  have  to  uge  a  milk  tube  to  get 
milk  from  that  teat,  and  now  thick  chunks 
of  matter  come  with  it.  Some  people 
call  it  spider.  What  is  the  cause  of 
“spider”?  J.  E.  K. 

New  York. 

A  warty  or  fibrous  growth  formed  and 
obstructed  the  milk  duct;  then  infective 
matter  was  carried  iu  on  the  milking 
tube.  The  quarter  now  is  ruined  for  milk 
secretion,  and  such  a  cow  is  a  menace  in 
the  stable,  as  infection  may  be  spread 
from  her  to  other  cows  by  the  milker's 
hands.  We  should  advise  you  to  dry  off 
milk  flow  and  fit  her  for  the  butcher.  The 
cause  of  warty  growths  is  unknown.  Sores 
and  “spider”  often  is  caused  by  filth  from 
the  floor,  or  elsewhere,  or  milking  with 
wet  hands.  A.  s.  a. 


Death  of  Pigs 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  brood 
sow?  She  had  three  live  pigs  and  12 
dead  ones;  all  nice  big  ones.  She  weighs 
about  550  lbs.  and  is  four  years  old  this 
Spring-;  has  always  done  well.  I  fed  her 


“Pa,  what  is  a  Socialist?”  “A  Social¬ 
ist.  my  boy,  is  a  man  who  thinks  he  ought 
to  have  as  much  as  you  have.”  “But  sup¬ 
pose  he  is  earning  more  than  you  are, 
.  ..d?”  “Then,  my  boy,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
Socialist.” — Louisville  <  'ourier-Jourual. 


Raynster 

A  J  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oft 


■ - - — 

— ! 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pal.  Oil. 

Lttk  ftr  thli  Ubil  In  /cur  Rajrnilir. 


LET  your  next  overcoat  be  a  Raynster.  All  Raynsters 
J  are  weatherproof — but  some  are  made  of  fine  woolen 
and  worsted  cloths  and  they  are  as  fine-looking  over¬ 
coats  as  you  ever  saw.  Get  a  Raynster  and  you  have 
unquestioned  value. 

The  Raynster  Label  marks  the  most  complete  line  of 
weatherproof  clothing,  including  light  and  heavy  rub¬ 
ber-surfaced  coats  for  outdoor  work  and  driving,  storm 
proof  ulsters,  slickers,  slip-ons  and  Raynsters  for  women 
and  children. 

Be  sure  that  the  children  have  Raynsters  to  protect  their 
health  and  their  clothing.  You  should  be  able  to  find 
Raynsters  at  any  good  clothing  store. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  Raynster  Style  Book  if  you'll  write  for  it. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division  New  York  and  Boston 
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Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Girls  On  the  Farm. — It  is  estimated 
that  in  New  York  30  young  women  are 
signing  up  at  the  Land  Army  headquar¬ 
ters  daily,  and  that  400  have  reported  so 
far.  The  army  expects  to  put  out  30 
camps  this  Summer  on  the  farms  of  the 
State.  Farmers  who  tried  out  farmerettes 
last  year  are  anxious  for  similar  help 
this  year  and  are  refusing  young  and  in¬ 
experienced  boys.  They  have  had  farm 
cadets,  and  claim  that  they  do  not  give 
the  service  the  farmerettes  do.  There  is 
a  great  demand  for  women  in  other  occu¬ 
pations,  and  a  shortage  of  women  to  do 
institutional  work  in  the  State. 

Medical  Men  of  State. — Over  1,000 
leading  medical  men  of  the  State  meet  in 
Syracuse  for  a  conference  May  5-8.  giving 
one  entire  day  to  the  problem  of  fitting! 
crippled  soldiers  for  new  occupations. 

New  Forestry  Project. — The  State 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  will  soon 
establish  a  station  for  the  study  of  wild 
life  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Col.  Roose¬ 
velt.  It  will  be  called  the  Roosevelt  Wild 
Life  Forestry  Experiment  Station,  and 
.will  provide  for  research  and  educational 
work  along  the  lines  of  a  general  investi¬ 
gation  of  forest  wild  life  and  will  not  en¬ 
croach  on  the  work  of  the  existing  for¬ 
estry  college  or  Conservation  Commission. 
The  bill  authorizing  the  memorial  has 
passed  the  Assembly  and  there  is  little 
doubt  of  its  becoming  a  law. 

Milk  Notes. — The  field  men  who,  -e 
securing  capital  for  the  Syracuse  milk 
plant  have  secured  all  that  will  be  needed 
excepting  about  50  memberships  in  the 
organization.  Over  200  producers  have 
given  notes  of  $300  each,  giving  a  gen¬ 
erous  fund  to  begin  operations  with  at 
once.  The  reports  of  the  canvassers  will 
all  be  in  this  week,  it  is  expected,  and 
the  site  will  then  be  decided  upon.  At 
the  “John  Doe”  milk  inquiry  a  New  York 
dealer  testified  this  week  that  milk  distri¬ 
bution  would  be  revolutionized  by  a  tank 
car  system  that  had  been  perfected  and 
which  if  adopted  would  ultimately  reduce 
milk  to  eight  cents  a  quart.  These  cars 
had  been  tried  out,  he  said,  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Recently  an¬ 
other  dealer  saw  great  possibilities  in 
using  the  underground  mail  chutes  of  the 
city  for  milk  deliveries.  Farmers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Homer,  Cortland  County,  were 
pioneers  in  producing  clean  milk  with  a 
low  bacteria  count,  and  their  record  has 
never  been  equalled  by  any  other  section. 

Few  Buying  Coal. — Coal  dealers  re¬ 
port  sales  far  below  normal  for  this 
month  and  think  people  are  expecting 
lower  prices.  They  say  this  cannot  be, 
and  advise  prompt  orders,  as  stocks  are 
now  sufficient  for  prompt  delivery. 

Bills  Killed. — The  health  insurance 
bill,  from  which  so  much  had  been  ex¬ 
pected,  has  been  killed  in  the  Assembly. 
Also  the  hydro-electric  bill.  The  muni¬ 
cipal  ownership  bill  is  expected  to  meet 
a  similar  fate. 

Franklin  County  Potatoes. — Potato 
growers  of  Franklin  County  are  preparing 
for  the  biggest  crop  that  section  has  ever 
known.  Last  season  the  county’s  potato 
growers’  association  shipped  21  cars  of 
certified  seed  potatoes  to  points  in  South 
Carolina,  receiving  an  extra  price.  This 
method  of  growing  seed  potatoes  under 
State  inspection  has  added  so  much  to  the 
income  of  the  growers  of  the  county  that 
still  further  efforts  along  this  line  will 
be  made  this  season.  The  acreage  is  in 
excess  of  6,000,  and  the  value  of  last 
season’s  crop  in  the  county  at  current 
rates  was  $1,050,000.  The  average  yield 
for  the  county  was  100  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  Green  Mountain  is  the  favorite 
variety. 

Shoe  Reform. — The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of 
the  State  is  urging  shoe  reform  for  women, 
and  this  week  met  24  of  the  leading 
manufacturers’  representatives  and  placed 
the  present  situation  before  them.  One 
firm  promised  a  shoe  on  the  order  desired, 
to  be  placed  on  the  market  in  a  fortnight. 
The  association  says  that  women  want 
attractive  shoes,  but  that  if  they  wear 
the  only  attractive  or  smart  shoe  avail¬ 
able  for  the  last  few  seasons  they  must 
have  backaches,  headaches,  broken  arches, 
tired  limbs  and  worse  evils.  The  associa¬ 
tion  is  urging  a  national  shoe  week,  when 
its  400,000  members  shall  get  together 
and  put  over  the  idea  of  a  proper  shoe  in 
the  interest  of  the  health  and  beauty  of 
American  women.  M.  o.  F. 


Goats  for  Milk 

On  page  623  I  see  some  discussion  going 
on  about  goats.  Let  me  say  a  few  things 
in  favor  of  the  goat,  the  true  “poor  man’s 
cow.”  In  the  old  counti'y  where  I  was 
born  and  never  had  any  other  milk  than 
goats’  milk  up  to  16  years  of  age,  people 
could  not  do  without  goats  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  not  enough  land  to  support 
a  cow.  In  the  village  I  was  born  and 
brought  up  there  was  a  factory  employing 
about  700  to  N00  people.  There  were 
about  300  houses  in  the  village,  some  in¬ 
habited  by  two  or  three  families.  Every 
family  kept  from  one  to  three  goats,  and 
fattened  one  pig  besides  every  year.  They 
did  this  on  an  average  of  one  acre  of  land 
each,  which  they  rented  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  $1  a  year.  They  managed  to 
grow  enough  potatoes  on  that  land  for  a 
year’s  supply,  and  hay  for  the  goats  for 
the  Winter,  as  they  are  kept  in  stalls  at 


least,  six  months  of  the  year,  it  is  a 
mountainous  country  and  plenty  of  snow 
every  year.  In  the  Spring  and  Summer 
goats  are  driven  out  to  pasture,  which  is 
cut-over  land,  usually  a  boy  collecting 
them  after  luncheon  and  driving  them  out 
and  bringing  them  back  at  night.  For 
this  service  he  is  rewarded  at  the  end  of 
the  season  with  a  quarter  or  half  dollar 
per  family.  He  stays  with  the  goats  and 
sees  that  they  do  not  injure  cultivated 
crops,  as  there  are  no  fences  in  that 
country.  It.  is  a  kind  of  community  herd¬ 
ing  and  grazing  business. 

As  to  the  value  of  goats’  milk,  I  think 
it  useless  to  say  anything  more.  It  is  the 
best  medicine  in  the  world,  especially  for 
anemic  children  that  need  building  up, 
and  I  prefer  it  any  time  to  cow’s  milk.  Of 
course,  you  must  get  used  to  it.  Of  course, 
if  you  want  milk  you  cannot  feed  hard¬ 
back,  sweet  fern,  goldenrod  and  other 
weeds,  as  Mr.  Ormsbee  says,  but  you 
must  feed  some  grain  and  good  mountain 


hay.  Mother  used  to  make  a  warm  slop 
of  Hour  middlings  with  all  the  potato 
parings  and  vegetable  waste  from  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  seven  thrown  in,  and  the  goats  used 
to  lick  their  beards  after  each  meal. 

OTTO  HAMMERSCHMIDT. 


How  Turkeys  Move  Eggs 

One  of  your  readers  asks  how  the  tur¬ 
key  moved  its  eggs.  It  gathers  them  un¬ 
der  its  wings.  I  had  a  hen  years  ago  that 
was  a  poor  sitter,  but  she  would  always 
have  plenty  of  eggs  under  herself,  ,s  » 
one  Sunday  I  made  up  my  mind  to  watch 
her ;  took  her  off  the  nest  and  moved  the 
eggs ;  went  up  in  the  loft  and  saw  her 
driving  one  of  the  hens  off  the  nest.  Then 
she  got  on  the  eggs,  gathered  some  under 
her  wings,  jumped  off,  went  to  her  own 
nest,  lowered  them  down  and  went  back 
to  get  some  more  until  she  had  them  all 
in^her  own  nest.  I  put  her  in  the  pot. 

STEPFIEN  FEATHERSTONE. 


Long  Island. 
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Cleveland  Tractor 

More  work,  more  days  in  the  year 


H.  G.  Saddoris  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  use  of  his  Cleveland  Tractor 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  harvest  his  grain  last 
Summer  in  half  the  time  required  when  he  used 
horses,  and  with  less  help.  In  fact,  his  14- 
year-old  boy  operated  the  tractor,  pulling  one 
binder,  and  accomplished  as  much  in  the  same 
time  as  could  have  been  done  by  two  horse- 
pulled  binders,  each  pulled  by  a  four-horse  team. 

This  man,  like  thousands  of  other  farmers, 
requires  a  tractor  that  will  do  a  variety  of  farm 
work.  A  tractor — that  is  economical  in 
operation 

— that  is  built  rugged  enough  to  stand  up 
under  the  strain  of  hard,  gruelling  work 

— that  is  capable  of  doing  the  whole  job 
from  plowing  to  harvesting. 

The  Cleveland  is  built  to  supply  practically 
all  the  power  needed  on  the  average  farm.  It 
is  designed  and  built  by  practical  men  who 
know  what  a  farm  tractor  must  stand. 

It  is  economical  in  its  use  of  kerosene  and 
oil — and  is  small  enough  to  be  used  profitably 
on  both  light  and  heavy  jobs. 


And  when  it  comes  to  the  preparati  m  of 
the  seed  bed — plowing,  harrowing ,  seeding  and 
planting,  the  Cleveland  Tractor’s  track-laying 
construction  enables  it  to  go  over  soft,  plowed 
ground  that  causes  the  ordinary  machine  to 
“wallow”  and  “labor”.  And,  it  does  the 
work  more  efficiently  than  can  be  done  with 
mules  or  horses.  The  power  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  is  used  to  pull  the  implement  not  to  “  dig 
out  ”  the  tractor  itself.  Its  broad  traction  sur¬ 
face  and  light  weight  per  square  inch  enables 
the  Cleveland  to  “  step  lightly,”  and  so  it  does 
not  pack  down  the  soil  behind  it 

The  Cleveland  also  will  reap,  bind,  thresh, 
haul,  drag  dead  weights,  cut  ensilage,  fill  silos, 
saw  wood  and  do  the  scores  of  other  jobs 
about  the  farm  that  require  tractive  and  sta¬ 
tionary  power. 

There’s  a  great,  expanding  market  for  the 
Cleveland.  Every  day  more  and  more  farmers 
are  discovering  its  real  worth.  Write  for  catalog. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19009  Euclid  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Largest  producer  of  tank- type  tractors  in  the  world 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Do  you  know  anything  of  a  chain  of 
alleged  poultry  experts — a  syndicate,  ap¬ 
parently — in  the  Northwest.  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City,  etc.,  who  are  hawking  hoax 
chick  remedies  and  “Lay  More’’  dope? 
Their  literature  is  of  one  cast,  their  rem¬ 
edies  (?)  alike;  all  pledge  return  of 
money  to  those  not  satisfied.  I  sent  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  one  of  these  and  gave  the  stuff  a 
fair  trial  without  the  least  increase  in 
eggs.  Yet  when  I  reported  the  facts  and 
asked  the  money  back,  nothing  doing. 
Have  others  of  your  readers  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience?  Respecting  this  whole  matter 
of  dope,  which  mulcts  the  people  of  mil¬ 
lions  yearly,  is  it  not  true  that  red  pep¬ 
per.  mustard,  ginger  and  like  irritants 
form  the  substance  of  all  stimulants? 

Massachusetts.  w.  g. 

We  have  a  similar  report  to  the  above 
from  another  poultryman,  except  that 
when  asking  for  refund  of  money  another 
package  of  the  alleged  stimulant  was  sent. 
This  was  returned,  insisting  upon  refund 
of  the  dollar.  Tli£-  money  was  then  re¬ 
funded  by  the  advertiser.  Our  information 
is  that  the  substance  of  these  alleged  stim¬ 
ulants  is  principally  the  ingredients  men¬ 
tioned  by  W!  G.,  but  we  are  not  in  position 
to  demonstrate  definitely  of  what  so-called 
stimulants  are  composed.  Advertising 
space  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  -is  not  for  sale  to 
this  class  of  business.  Space  was  def¬ 
initely  denied  some  of  these  easy  money 
schemes  during  the  past  season. 

Could  you  look  up  two  concerns  in 
which  I  have  invested  money,  and  see  if 
they  are  all  right?  One  is  the  American 
Voting  Machine  Co.,  which  I  joined 
almost  .seven  years  ago.  I  bought  26 
shares  in  October.  15)18,  and  have  not 
received  any  dividends  from  them  yet, 
although  according  to  them  in  five  years 
from  the  time  I  invested  I  should  be  get¬ 
ting  more  than  $200  yearly.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  oook  and  papers  of  this  company  so 
that  you  can  see  for  yourself.  The  other 
company  is  the  Eubank  Farms  Company. 
I  answered  an  “ad.”  in  one  of  the  papers 
and  they  sent  me  a  letter  and  book  con¬ 
cerning  same,  which  I  am  sending  on  to 
you.  I  am  paying  for  it  at  so  much  a 
month  and  have  paid  about  $160,  I  think, 
in  all.  I  have  not  been  in  this  company 
long  enough  to  draw  any  money  yet.  but 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  com¬ 
pany  is  all  it  claims  to  be.  If  you 
would  look  up  these  two  companies  and 
let  me  know  the  result  I  would  be  greatly 
obliged  to  you.  W.  C.  P. 

Maine. 

The  voting  machine  proposition  had ‘all 
the  earmarks  of  a  promoter’s  scheme,  and 
we  fear  W.  C.  T.  will  not  live  long 
enough  to  receive  even  the  first  of  the 
promised  dividends.  Eubank  Farms  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  a  Southern  fig  orchard  de¬ 
velopment,  located  in  Mississippi.  We 
have  yet  to  hear  of  anyone  who  made 
the  promised  riches  through  investments 
in  these  orchard  schemes.  In  our  esti¬ 
mation  the  profits  are  no  more  likely  to 
materialize  from  the  second  investment 
than  the  first. 

Can  you  give  us  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  National  Automobile  Protec¬ 
tive  Association  of  Cleveland,  Ohio? 
They  claim  to  run  a  Public  Liability 
Automobile  affair ;  they  also  have  a  tire 
selling  at  lower  prices  in  connection  with 
same,  and  offer  to  tow  any  disabled  auto 
into  the  city.  The  charge  is  $37.50.  two 
years  in  advance.  c.  A.  v. 

Ohio. 

I  am  enclosing  a  business  card  of  a 
firm  in  Philadelphia.  Their  business  is 
automobile  insurance,  and  by  taking  the 
insurance  you  have  the  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  accessories,  including 
tires,  at  25  per  cent  off.  Is  this  firm 
reliable?  m.  b.  y. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  seems  to  us  to  be  an  element  of 
the  old  International  Automobile  League 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  scheme  in  both  the 
above  propositions.  The  claim  to  sell 
tires  at  a  discount  from  regular  prices  is 
the  “bait”  to  sell  the  membership  in  the 
alleged  associations.  We  have  no  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  either,  but  we  know 
that  standard  tires  cannot  be  sold  at  the 
discounts  promised.  The  experience  of 
our  people  with  this  sort  of  automobile 
insurance  has  proved  disastrous  and  we 
recommend  that  all  such  propositions  be 
given  a  wide  berth. 

Some  time  in  early  December  T  sent 
Mr.  Gori  of  the  Chantieler  Poultry  Plant. 
Ulster,  Pa.,  $10  for  a  Buttercup  hen  as 
specified  in  former  letters.  I  was  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  the  hen  48  hours,  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  to  return  same.  How¬ 
ever,  the  hen  arrived  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  and  as  she  was  not  satisfactory.  I 
tried  to  return  her.  but  the  express  com¬ 
pany  would  not  accept  her  during  the 
holidays.  Mr.  Gori,  of  course,  claims  this 
was  a  wonderful  hen.  but  she  was  not 


good  enough  for  me.  and  I  did  not  feel 
that  she  was  worth  the  money,  so  re¬ 
turned  her  to  him  early  in  January.  Now 
Mr.  Gori  has  the  hen  and  my  money  too. 
and  seems  loath  to  part  with  either.  If 
you  can  help  me  out  in  any  way  I  would 
appreciate  it  greatly.  J.  v.  s. 

Michigan. 

After  repeated  letters  in  behalf  of  the 
Michigan  subscriber,  we  are  in  receipt  of 
a  rambling  communication  from  Mr.  Gori, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Chantieler  Poultry 
Plant,  in  which  he  seems  to  justify  him¬ 
self  in  keeping  both  the  hen  and  the  $10 
on  the  grounds  that  .T.  V.  8.  did  not  re¬ 
turn  the  hen  within  the  48  hours  as 
agreed.  Mr.  Gori's  contention  is  that  the 
express  service  did  not  prevent  the  cus¬ 
tomer  from  returning  the  hen  within  the 
48  hours  if  he  cared  to  do  so.  However, 
this  may  be  true,  but  Mr.  Gori  has  both 
the  hen  and  the  money,  and  we  want  to 
make  the  important  facts  in  the  case 
clear  for  the  guidance  of  other  poultry- 
men. 

Could  you  collect  $10  for  me  from  O. 
L.  Smith,  333  Bleecker  Street,  Utica.  N. 
Y.  ?  On  May  1st  his  brother,  who  was 
with  him  at  that  time  showed  me  some 
automobiles.  One  of  them  was  an  Over¬ 
land  and  the  other  a  Maxwell.  I  liked 
the  looks  of  the  Maxwell,  so  I  asked  him 
about  it.  He  said  he  would  guarantee 
it  to  be  in  A  No.  1  condition,  and  if  I 
bought  it  and  it  did  not  prove  so,  he 
would  return  my  money  for  it.  lie  said 
the  batteries  were  away  being  charged, 
so  he  could  not  run  it  that  day.  lie  said 
he  expected  a  party  there  that  night  to 
buy  it.  but  if  I  would  deposit  $10  on  it 
he  would  keei>  it  a  few  days.  As  the 
next  day  was  Sunday  I  waited  until  Mon¬ 
day.  then  I  took  a  man  with  me  and 
went  to  Utica.  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  running  a  car  at  that  time,  so  I 
had  the  other  man  look  the  car  over.  He 
found  the  speedometer  was  not  working, 
also  the  ammeter  and  generator  were  out 
of  order.  I  spoke  to  Smith  about  it,  and 
he  said  he  would  not  fix  those  things  for 
anyone.  When  he  got  ready  to  take  the 
car  out.  it  would  not  start,  so  he  had  us 
push  it  out  of  the  door.  When  it  went 
down  the  bridge  he  threw  it  in  gear  and 
the  engine  started.  He  ran  it  around 
the  streets  for  a  while,  but  would  not 
let  it  run  slow  unless  it  was  down  grade. 
When  we  got  back  to  the  garage  I  told 
him  I  did  not  want  the  car  because  it  did 
not  prove  to  be  as  he  said  it  was.  I 
asked  him  about  the  Overland  and  he  raised 
$50  on  the  price  of  it.  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  give  me  back  my  $10  and  he 
said  he  would  as  soon  as  he  found  the 
check  was  O.  K.  He  wrote  my  address 
down  and  said  he  would  send  the  $10  to 
me.  I  have  been  there,  twice  since  and 
he  had  an  excuse  each  time,  but  took  my 
address  each  time  and  said  he  would  send 
it  to  me.  I  enclose  the  receipt  he  gave 
me.  also  the  check  I  gave  him.  k.  a.  m. 

New’  York. 

"We  thought  all  the  “automobile  gyps” 
were  located  in  New  York,  but  it  would 
seem  that  smaller  cities,  such  as  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  are  not  entirely  free  from  this 
class  of  pirates.  We  have  written  O.  L. 
Smith  several  times,  giving  him  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  adjustment  in  the  case, 
or  show  reason  why  he  should  not  re¬ 
fund  the  deposit.  No  response.  It  is 
typical  of  the  “gyp”  also  not  to  reply  to 
letters  of  their  victims  or  in  their  behalf. 
Other  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Utica 
may  profit  by  II.  A.  M.’s  experience. 

I  am  again  appealing  to  you  to  help  me 
collect  a  claim  against  the  express  com¬ 
pany.  It  is  very  discouraging  to  try  to 
do  business  now,  as  we  are  doing  our  best 
to  get  flowers  through.  Our  dealer  meets 
the  train  in  New  York  City,  so  that  if 
they  only  leave  box  on  the  train  it  is  sure 
to  get  there-  all  right,  but  evidently  they 
throw  them  off  at  any  place  along  the  line. 
These  two  lots  were  delayed  and  frozen. 
The  florists  are  having  hard  enough  times 
with  the  high  prices  of  everything  we  use, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  penny. 

Connecticut.  N.  p. 

This  subscriber  took  every  precaution 
to  have  these  flower  shipments  delivered 
in  good  order.  The  express  company  de¬ 
layed  the  delivery  until  they  were  worth¬ 
less,  and  we  have  finally  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  them  to  assume  the  responsibility 
and  make  payment  in  full. 

Membership  Registration  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Agriculture 

I  favor  a  State-wide  organization  of  the 
Federation  of  Agriculture,  to  be  controlled 
exclusively* by  farmers  and  to  be  governed 
by  a  majority  vote  of  its  membership.  I 
shall  do  what  I  can  to  encourage  the  Fed¬ 
eration,  and  you  may  register  me  as  a 
member. 


All  the  latest  ideas — 
yet  practical  as  a  plow 


Brief  Mention  of  Elcar  Points: 

Four-cylinder  models  have  pow¬ 
erful  long  stroke  Elcar  Lycoming 
motor,  developing  37%  horse¬ 
power  at  2100  r.p.  m.  Six  cylin¬ 
der  models  have  Red-Seal  Conti¬ 
nental  3%  x  \%  inch  engine.  De¬ 
veloping  40  horsepower  at  2L0 
r.  p.  m.  Two  unit  electrical 
system.  116  inch  wheel  base. 
Road  clearance  \$%  inches.  Full 
floating  rear  axle  with  spiral  bevel 
driving  gears.  Timken  rollerbear- 
ings  front  and  rear.  Double  uni¬ 
versal  drive;  tubular  propeller 
shaft;  copper  cellular  radiator. 
Easy-riding  semi-elliptic  spring 
suspension.  Roomy  and  comfort¬ 
able  bodies  of  beautiful  design 
and  durable  finish;  new  “cathe¬ 
dral  Pipe”  upholstering.  Equip¬ 
ment  complete  even  to  moto- 
meter. 


The  new  Elcar  is  a  treat  for  the  eyes.  Pretty 
as  a  picture.  Graceful  lines.  Beautiful  fin¬ 
ish,  put  on  the  good  old  many  coat  way  that 
stays  beautiful.  Everything  in  fittings  and 
refinements  comes  with  the  car.  It's  a  car 
you’ll  be  proud  of. 

Yet  the  Elcar  is  even  abetter  car  than  it  looks  to  be. 
It  has  a  wonderful  motor  that’s  powerful,  speedy, 
flexible,  easily  handled.  Driving  is  a  real  pleasure. 
Dependable  service  is  sure  in  the  Elcar.  It’s  made 
150#  strong  in  every  part.  We  previously  built  cars 
in  the  $3,000  class.  It  has  been  a  wonderful  school¬ 
ing  toward  putting  real  quality  into  cars  selling  at 
less  than  half  that  much. 

It  doesn’t  cost  much  to  run  an  Elcar.  An  average  of 
IS  to  20  miles  is  secured  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  1000 
miles  are  averaged  to  a  gallon  of  oil.  Tires  give  long 
mileage  due  to  light  weight  and  good  balance. 

5-Pass.  Touring  Car,  4-cyI.engine  $1175 
5-Pass.  Touring  Car, 6.cyl. engine  1375 
4-Pass.  Roadster,  4-cyl.  engine  1175 

4- Pass.  Roadster,  6-cyl.  engine  1375 

5- Pass.  Sedan,  4-cyl.  engine  1625 
5-Pass.  Sedan,  6-cyl.  engine  1795 
4-Pass.  Sportster,  4-cyl.  engine  1175 
4-Pass.  Sportster,  6-cyl.  engine  1375 

Write  for  catalog  illustrating  and  describing  the 
eight  1919  Elcar  Models.  We  gladly  mail  it  to  any¬ 
one  interested  FREE  upon  request. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

815  Beardsley  Ave.  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Cultivate  triple  acreage 
with  Planet  Jr.  tools 


Your  country  needs  all  the  food  you  can  raise.  Increase 
your  production.  Raise  more  than  ever,  by  using  Planet  Jr. 
tools.  They  enable  you  to  cultivate  three  times  the  acreage 
possible  with  ordinary  tools,  because  you  can  do  the  work  so 
easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly. 

Planet  Jrs.  are  fully  guaranteed  and  will  last  a  life-time. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel- 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  is  a  special  favorite.  Opens  the  furrow, 
sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  hills  or  drills),  covers,  rolls  down  and  marks  the 
next  row  all  at  one  operation.  Hoes,  plows  and  cultivates  all  through  the 
season.  A  hand  machine  that  will  pay  for  itself  in  time,  labor  and  seed 
saved  in  a  single  season. 

No.  1 2  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  has  hoes 
that  are  wonderful  weed  killers.  The  Plows  open  furrows,  cover 
them  and  hill  growing  crops.  The  Cultivator  Teeth  work  deep  or 
shallow.  The  Leaf  Lifters  save  much  time  in  late  work  when 
plants  are  large  or  leaves  too  low  for  ordinary  work.  Crops 
are  straddled  till  20  inches  high,  then  the  tool  works  be¬ 
tween  rows  with  one  or  two  wheels. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc.  Phii.'dlwL 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs,  doing:  actual 
farm  and  garden  work,  and  describes 
over  55  different  tools,  including 
Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoes, 

Harrows,  Orchard-.  Beet-  and  Pivot- 
Wheel  Riding:  Cultivators*  Write 
postal  Cor  it  today  \f 


-Always 
Signifies 
Highest  Quality 
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This  trade-mark  on  tools  and  cutlery  tells 
you  positively  that  they  are  of  the  highest 
quality.  The  best  materials,  the  most 
modern  design,  the  highest  efficiency  in 
use  are  always  found  under  the  KEEN 
KUTTER  brand. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 


The  recollection  of  QUALITY  remains  Iona  after  the  PRICE  is 
forgotten."  —E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Trade  Mark  Registered 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Leaking  Teats 

I  have  a  fine  Holstein  cow  that  when 
her  udder  Is  full  leaks  a  stream  from  the 
two  back  teats.  G.  w.  m. 

New  York. 

Milk  three  times  a  day  and  twice  daily 
immerse  the  teats  for  a  few  minutes  in 
a  strong  solution  of  alum.  If  that  does 
not  help,  apply  melted  wax  or  paraffin  to 
the  tips  of  the  teat  or  paint  them  with 
flexible  collodion  twice  daily.  Stop  for 
a  time  when  the  ends  of  the  teats  become 
irritated.  A.  s.  A. 


Rupture 

I  have  a  sow  pig  four  months  old  that 
has  a  growth  on  its  navel  about  the  size 
of  an  egg.  Will  it  do  any  harm  or  affect 
the  meat  should  I  keep  it  till  next  Fall? 
The  pig  seems  healthy  and  eats  well. 

New  Hampshire.  E.  T.  F. 

A  rupture  probably  is  present,  and  if 
so  you  will  find  it  possible  to  return  the 
bowel  to  the  abdominal  cavity  by  manipu¬ 
lating  the  part  with  the  fingers.  While 
such  small  ruptures  often  disappear  with¬ 
out  treatment,  as  the  animal  develops,  j 
an  operation  sometimes  proves  necessary. 
The  sow  should  not  be  retained  for  breed-  | 
ing,  as  a  tendency  to  the  trouble  possibly 
is  hereditary,  but  it  will  not  in  any  way  1 
affect  the  meat.  If  you  paint  the  part 
twice  a  week  with  tincture  of  iodine,  or 
return  the  bowel  and  then  put  on  suc¬ 
cessive  layers  of  porous  plaster  or  sur¬ 
geon’s  tape  the  rupture  may  disappear 
more  quickly  than  otherwise  might  be 
the  case. 


Lampas 

I  wish  the  best  remedy  for  lampas  in 
horses.  My  horse  is  so  she  will  not  eat 
oats  or  rough  feed  of  any  kind.  C.  E.  w. 

New  York. 

Lampas  or  “lampsrs”  is  merely  a 
swollen  condition  of  the  bars  of  the  palate 
just  behind  the  upper-  incisor  teeth  and 
does  not  in  itself  constitute  a  disease. 
Usually  it  is  caused  by  cutting  of  teeth 
in  a  young  horse — under  five  years  old — 
or  in  old  horses  is  caused  by  irregularities 
of  the  teeth.  Have  a  veterinarian  attend 
to  the  teeth.  Milk  tooth  crowns  that 
have  lodged  should  be  removed  and  swol¬ 
len  gums  lanced  over  incoming  teeth.  If 
the  horse  is  old  sharp  points  of  molar 
teeth  should  be  filed  down.  Do  not  lance 
or  burn  the  swollen  palate,  but  feed 
some  old  hard  ear  corn  and  twice  daily 
rub  the  swelling  with  a  block  of  alum. 


Sprung  Knee 

I  have  a  colt  five  years  old.  I  have 
used  her  since  she  was  three  years  old 
in  a  light  hitch,  always  walking  her  down 
hill.  I  fed  on  the  floor ;  never  worked 
her.  She  is  a  little  sprung  in  one  foreleg. 
Could  I  bathe  her  cords  to  stop  it  from 
growing  any  more?  Sometimes  she  does 
not  favor  it  any,  and  at  others  she  shows 
it  plainly.  0.  r.  w. 

Maine. 

Three  times  a  day  hand-rub  the  hack 
tendons  thoroughly  and  try  to  force  the 
knee  into  normal  position.  Then  wrap 
the  leg  with  cotton  batting  and  bandage 
smoothly  with  flannel  or  a  deroy  bandage. 
This  may  help  in  time,  but  such  condi¬ 
tions  tend  to  become  worse  with  ag<\  A 
three  months’  rest  on  grass  might  do  more 
good  than  any  other  treatment  we  can 
suggest. 


Warbles 

I  have  a  young  cow  and  two  heifers 
with  a  series  of  small  bunches  along  the 
back,  and  I  judge  the  bunches  are  the 
cause  of  considerable  itching,  as  they  try 
to  lap  the  locality  frequently.  Are  the 
bunches  an  indication  of  some  trouble? 

Massachusetts.  w.  u.  u. 

Each  of  the  bunches  contains  a  grub 
or  arva  of  the  ox  warble  fly.  Squeeze 
out  the  grubs  by  fitting  the  open  mouth  of 
a  large  bottle  over  each  “boil”  and  press¬ 
ing  down  hard,  then  destroy  the  grubs. 
Daily  spraying  with  a  fly  repellant  in 
Summer  will  help  to  keep  cows  free  from 
these  warbles,  which  cause  considerable 
discomfort  and  aso  greatly  injure  hides 
for  tanning  purposes. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Commodore,  Pershing 
Square,  New  York,  Wednesday,  May  14, 
at.  10  a.  m. 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair.  Burgettstowu,  Pa., 
Sept  nO-Oct.  1-2. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  15 — Guernseys.  J.  L.  Hope,  Mad¬ 
ison,  N.  ,T. 

May  22-23— Holsteins.  A.  W.  Green, 
Middlcfield,  O. 

May  24 — Holsteins.  Lamb  &  Langwor¬ 
thy.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

May  27-30 — Holsteins.  Pine  Grove 
Farm,  Elma,  N.  Y. 

.Tune  5-7 — Holsteins.  Moyer  National 
Sale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  12— Holsteins.  J.  B.  Sissons’ 
Son.  Poughkeepsie.,  N.  Y. 

.Tune  12 — Ayrshires.  National  Ayrshire 
Sale,  Springfield.  Mass.  A.  II.  Sagen- 
dorph,  Spencer,  Mass. 

.Tune  13. — Ayrshires.  New  England 
Ayrshire  Club  Consignment  Sale.  A.  IT. 
Sagendorph,  Spencer,  Mass,  sales  mana¬ 
ger. 

June  16 — Jerseys.  L.  J.  Coburn,  San- 
gerville,  Me. 

June  17-18 — Holsteins.  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Company,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

July  4 — Holsteins.  Otsego  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Club,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  0-8 — Holsteins.  Quality  Holstein 
Company,  Chicago. 

Oct.  8-9 — Holsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  Lacuna, 
N.  Y.,  manager. 

Oct.  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-  bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man,  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  wan!  to  buy  or  soli  or  exchange .  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must, be  counted  as  part  of  #ie  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Etftr*  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  wHl  fco  undwr  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
*C®d  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  •olumn. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — General  farmer  and  gardener  wife 
good  butter-maker;  to  board  one  or  two  help; 
house  furnished;  $70  per  month;  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Answer  to  S.  M.  KAPLAN,  7  Vestry 
St.,  New  York  City. 


POULTUYMAN  wanted,  who  must  understand 
all  about  the  raising  of  chicks  and  culling  of 
layers;  Mammoth  incubator;  also  Colony 
brooders;  man  must  be  able  to  take  full  charge 
so  that  owner  need  not  look  after  that  part  of 
the  farm:  must  be  married;  no  children  pre¬ 
ferred:  good  salary  and  cottage;  first-class  ref¬ 
erences  required.  ADVERTISER  5507,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKER-DAIRYMAN — Married;  milking  ma¬ 
chine;  modern  barns;  $55,  house,  firewood, 
garden,  milk.  ADVERTISER  5512,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Active  young  man  with  some  farm 
and  poultry  experience  as  assistant  on  up-to- 
date  poultry  farm;  exceptional  opportunity  for 
learning  all  branches  of  the  business;  give  ex- 
perlence,  references  and  wages  expected,  with 
board,  in  first  letter.  LAKEWOOD  LEGHORN 
FARM,  O.  S.  Greene,  Prop.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

WANTED — First-class  herdsman  for  small  herd 
of  purebred  Holsteins;  this  is  a  good  place  for 
the  right  man;  state  age,  married  or  single,  and 
wages  wanted.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Westwood, 
N.  J. 


A  STRONG  healthy  girl  for  general  housework 
in  a  family  of  four  adults;  all  conveniences; 
satisfactory  componsation  to  a  dependable 
worker.  Address  or  ’phone  FRED  HAWLEY, 
Lgrehmout,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Active  young  man  on  squab  plant, 
picking  and  care  of  stock:  good  wages  for 
quick  worker.  MEADOW  FARM,  llartsdale. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  general  farm  work:  with 
house,  firewood  and  garden;  no  milking;  $50  a 
month.  ADVERTISER  5514,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


\\  ANTED — Trustworthy,  middle-aged,  American 
Protestant  woman  who  is  fond  of  children,  to 
aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island,  ninety 
utiles  from  New  York;  family,  two  adults  and 
four  children,  between  ages  two  and  eleven:  no 
washing  required,  but  must  help  with  mending, 
plain  sowing  and  care  of  children:  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  family;  only  persons  desiring 
permanent  employment  need  apply;  wages,  $30 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  5458,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded:  snlarv 
$45  a  month  for  men  and  $30  for  women,  with 
maintenance.  State  age  when  applying.  Apply 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  who  desire  poultry  ex¬ 
perience  course  on  large  modern  poultry  farm;  j 
must  mean  business.  SUNNY  CREST  COR¬ 
PORATION,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — Single  man.  experienced 
witli  purebred  cattle,  on  up-to-date  farm  on 
main  Worcester  trolley  road.  SIBLEY  FARMS, 
Sponger,  Mass. 


MARRIED  MAN  on  dairy  farm:  $50;  house, 
garden,  firewood,  milk.  ADVERTISER  5513, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  man  to  take  charge  of  calf 
barn  on  large  Holstein  breeding  establishment ; 
must  be  an  experienced  and  successful  feeder 
and  able  to  furnish  references  as  to  ability:  we 
could  also  use  one  or  two  single  men  in  our  cow 
barns;  must  be  good  milkers  and  experienced  in 
feeding  cows  on  semi-official  test.  WINTER¬ 
THUR  FARMS.  Winterthur,  Del. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  strong  and  am¬ 
bitious.  as  farmhand:  $70  per  month:  froe 
rent.  KRETSCHMAR  RROS.,  West  Nvaek, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  dairyman  to  take  charge  of 
herd  of  50  to  75  grade  Holsteins;  in  addition- 
to  salary  will  make  profit-sharing  arrangement 
with  right  man;  house  provided1;  state  experience 
and  whether  single  or  married:  if  married,  size 
of  family.  WILLIAM  M.  RUTTER,  Pine  Forge, 
Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man;  good  butter-maker;  un¬ 
derstands  Register  of  Merit  work  and  testing; 
to  be  herdsman,  assistant  to  superintendent; 
Jerseys;  $00  per  month  and  board;  chance  for 
advancement.  IiOCKCLY ITE  FARMS,  Yantic, 
Conn.;  answer  to  New  York  Office,  No.  7  Vestry 
Street. 


WORKING  HERDSMAN— Holsteins;  milking 

machine;  good  barns;  $70,  with  house,  garden, 
fuel  and  milk.  ADVERTISER  5511,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  in  country;  opportunity 
for  an  elderly  lady;  two  adults;  light  work; 
good  home;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5510, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — An  experienced  man  for  general 
farm  work;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADAM 
J.  EADIE,  De  Lancey,  N.  Y. 


WANT  workiug  partner  (would  sell  out);  or¬ 
chard;  overlooking  beautiful  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley;  big  commercial  apple  neighbors;  one  and 
two  miles  from  two  thriving  towns;  120-acre 
tract;  40  in  orchard;  large,  new,  modern  build¬ 
ings;  everything  high-class;  price,  $23,800.  Or 
40-aere  tract;  no  buildings;  17  acres  in  eight  to 
15-year  bearing  apple  (825  A-1  trees) ;  Delicious, 
Iatwery  and  Saps;  price,  $9,800.  C.  E.  BECK, 
Owner,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


WANTED — Man  aiuf  wife  for  farm  work;  new 
five-room  and  bath  cottage  to  themselves;  no 
objection  to  children:  50  miles  north  of  New 
York.  Address  ADVERTISER  5517,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  or  married  man  with  small 
family  on  modern  dairy  and  general  farm: 
modern  cottage  furnished  to  married  man,  with 
privileges;  excellent  living  conditions  for  single 
man;  best  references  required.  J.  S.  HATHORN, 
Manager,  Rose  Hill  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WE  WANT  a  young  man  who  intends  making 
farming  a  life  business;  permanent  position 
with  regular  advancement;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars.  LESTER  HAYES,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  cheese  and  butter  maker  wanted 
who  is  able  to  make  sweet  fancy  butter  and 
all  kinds  of  cheese;  steady  position  and  gootr 
salary  for  right  man.  Apply  to  FARMERS’  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  CREAMERY,  Hurleyville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  single  men  for  dairy  barn;  good 
milkers;  purebred  Jerseys;  15  minutes  from 
Milwaukee;  living  conditions  ideal;  $50  month, 
board;  references;  transportation  paid.  Super¬ 
intendent.  Dairy  Department,  FEWACRES 
FARM,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


WANTED — Partner  by  stock  or  otherwise  by  up- 
to-date  dairy  on  a  Long  Island  gentleman's 
farm;  about  200  acres;  partially  stocked  with 
Holsteins  and  Guernseys;  selling  retail;  room  for 
50  cows;  modern  stables,  brick  buildings,  run¬ 
ning  water,  etc.  K.  M..  Room  2502,  110  West 
40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Gardener;  general  knowledge  of  hor¬ 
ticulture:  good  position  to  right  man.  Apply 
BARROW  MFG.  CO.,  524  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  of  up- 
to-date  fruit  farm;  at  liberty  now  or  future 
date:  thoroughly  experienced  in  every  detail  of 
growing,  grading,  packing,  marketing,  the  care 
of  buildings  and  machinery;  wide  experience  in 
handling  of  help;  in  answering,  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  assure  personal  interview.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULT RYM AN  (single),  S  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  capable  of  managing  commercial  or 
private  plant:  familiar  with  Mammoth  incubator 
and  brooder  systems,  desires  position  at  once. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  5505,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.- 


WANTED — Position  by  single  man  as  general 
farm  manager  in  Princeton,  N.  J. .  section; 
agricultural  college  graduate:  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  best  references.  TOM  F.  BARRY,  15  W. 
55th  St.,  New  York ‘City. 


WANTED — Work  on  general  farm,  near  Prince¬ 
ton.  N.  J.,  by  single  man;  experienced;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  5506,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULT  RYM  A  N ,  single,  39:  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  care  of  poultry,  incubation  and 
raising  chicks;  could  manage  a  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  plant.  Address  JOHN  J. 
FLAHERTY,  113  South  Avenue,  Poughkeepsie, 


POSITION  WAN’J*EP — Farmer,  knows  all  about 
farming,  stock  and  machinery:  son  to  work; 
strictly  honest  and  sober;  Catholic.  BOX  636, 
Southington,  Conn. 


IS  THERE  a  woman  florist  (grower)  who  needs 
an  assistant?  Not  much  experience.  •ADVER¬ 
TISER  5508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  23,  Cornell  Short  Course.#  wants 
work  on  farm:  Western  N.  Y.  preferred:  no 
bad  habits:  familiar  with  farm  machinery,  stock, 
tractors,  etc.  O.  J.  TILI.SON,  T.ockport,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  with  14  years’  experience, 
wants  position  as  working  manager  on  large 
plant  or  estate:  can  grow  strong  healthy  chicks 
and  produce  Winter  eggs;  managed  one  plant  12 
years:  American:  married.  ADVERTISER  5515, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  Norwegian,  30,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren.  having  years  experience  in  all  branches 
of  garden  work,  poultry  and  general  farming, 
employed  at  present,  wishes  position-  on  private 
place  or  camp;  best  references:  state  fnll  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5509,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKER  wants  steady  position  on  first-class 
dairy  farm:  experienced:  single  man;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  330  ALLEN  STREET,  Jamestown, 
N.  V. 


DISCHARGED  soldier,  single.  State  license, 
wants  work  running  car.  ADVERTISER  5521, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  with  a  future,  in  fruit¬ 
growing  or  general  horticulture:  agricultural 
college  graduate,  possessing  practical  orchard 
experience,  together  with  government  work  in 
marketing  fruits:  commercial,  experimental  or 
teaching  offers  desired.  ADVERTISER  5518, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  on  gentlemau’s 
estate:  Guernseys  or  Ayrshires  preferred;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  care,  feeding  and  fitting  of  pure 
blooded  stock:  Scotch:  married:  age  85:  best  of 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  5519,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  first-class,  single,  wishes  position; 

certified  A.  R.  O. :  milking  machines.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale#  to  Rent#  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4.000  hens;  6,000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  (4  mile 
from  town  of  3,500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard;  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  26 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean:  set  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford.  Del. 


$3,000  INCOME  from  commuting  poultry  farm; 

modern,  new  buildings,  for  1,200  head;  with 
non-freeze  water  system;  concrete  floors;  brood¬ 
ers  for  1,200;  150  15-year  fruit  trees,  mostly 
apple;  14  acres;  brook  spring,  artesian,  well; 
house,  8  rooms,  steam  heat,  electric  light;  all 
improvements;  7  minutes  to  station;  fine  barn; 
sale  or  exchange;  $9,000.  BOX  99,  Woodclitf 
Lake,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM— 95  acres;  good 
buildings;  spring  water  in  house;  acetylene 
gas;  $6,000  ;  600  acres  tine  orchard  and  grass 
land;  well  located:  well  watered;  small  house; 
$15  per,  acre,  W.  H.  ADKINS,  Swoope,  Va. 

JERSEY  poultry  farm:  main  road;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  modern  buildings;  $4,800.  E.  BIGELOW, 
Belmar,  N.  J. 


WANTED — In  New  York.  South  Jersey  or  Con¬ 
necticut.  a  cheap  farm  or  piece  farm  land; 
some  wood;  describe  everything;  cash  price;  no 
agents.  JAMES  CORWIN,  1920  Anthony  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


FARM  of  eighty-seven  acres,  situated  in  Fairfax 
County,  Virginia,  six  miles  from  Washington, 
D.  C..  on  good  road,  and  one  mile  from  two  elec¬ 
tric  lines:  eight  acres  of  woodland1;  remainder  in 
high  state  of  cultivation:  barn  and  outbuildings 
in  good  condition;  gasoline  engine,  two  wells, 
brick  house,  ten  rooms,  two  baths.  Terms,  $10.- 
000  cash;  balance  of  payments  ean  be  arranged 
With  owner,  MRS.  YALE  RICE.  Falls  Church, 
Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm:  stocked;  60  sheep; 

eight  cows:  team;  good  buildings.  Write 
GEORGE  MINER,  Willianistowu,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hudson  Valley  fruit  farm  of  178 
acres;  1,000  finely  bearing  apple  trees;  500 
pear  trees:  110  acres  in  excellent  tillage:  35 
acres  valuable  wood  land,  mostly  white  pine; 
good  dwelling  house:  two  sets  of  outbuildings; 
good  roads  and  shipping  facilities:  bargain  to 
quick  buyer:  attractive  terms.  ADVERTISER 
5516,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  HUNDRED  ACRE  FARM  for  sale:  90 
miles  from  New  York;  near  village,  railroad, 
churches,  school:  buildings  fair  condition;  good 
soil  and  water  supply;  small  orchard:  attractive 
price  for  quick  sale  to  settle  estate;  write  for 
particulars.  W.  H.  DECKER,  Box  76,  Blooming- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ninety-acre  farm  in  high  state  of 
cultivation,  in  South  Jersey;  large  apple  or¬ 
chard;  eight-room  house:  fair  outbuildings;  cat¬ 
tle.  horses,  pigs,  tools,  etc.,  included;  for  imme¬ 
diate  possession:  all  Spring  work  is  done  to 
date:  a  real  bargain  for  cash.  For  particulars 
apply  L.  COMPTON.  Dias  Creek,  N.  J. 


135  ACRES,  high  state  cultivation;  new  semi¬ 
bungalow  house;  six  rooms  and  bath,  steam, 
lighted,  hardwood  trim:  also  eight-room  tenant 
house,  water;  new  barn  for  26  cows:  steel  equip¬ 
ment:  horse  barn  attached:  all  other  necessary 
buildings  in  good  repair:  100-ton  tile  silo;  fully 
stocked;  purebred  Holstein  cattle:  four  horses 
and  all  modern  machinery;  high  elevation;  ex¬ 
cellent  view:  a  real  farm  home;  114  hours  New 
York  or  Philadelphia:  not  a  cheap  run-down 
place,  but  will  be  sold  worth  the  monev;  price 
and  particulars.  J.  L.  ELLIOTT,  Owner,  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Customer  for  three  to  five  eases 
strictly  fresh  White  Leghorn  eggs  per  week. 
FRANK  W.  PENDLETON,  R.  3,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — From  grower  to  consumer;  3  to  15 
lbs..  20c  lb.:  15  to  50  lbs.,  ISo  lb.;  over  50 
lbs.,  15c  lb.;  prepaid.  E.  S.  SCHISLER,  Em¬ 
poria,  Va. 


ORDERS  taken  for  home-canned  vegetables, 
fruits,  jams,  jellies,  pickles:  order  early:  or¬ 
ders  control  planting.  Write  ALMA  HIBBARD, 
Gansevoort,  N.  Y. 


BALER:  practically  new:  will  sell  at  a  sacrifice. 

I.OUTS  LEISERSON,  Ine.,  102  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 


VERMONT  maple  sugar  and  syrup,  direct  from 
the  best  camps  to  customers:  choicest  new 
Vermont  maple  syrup  in  1-gal.  cans.  $2:  in  14- 
gal.  cans.  $1.05:  choicest  new  Vermont  maple 
sugar.  2.  7,  13  lb.  pails  at  26c  per  lb.;  in  1-lb. 
bricks  at  30c  per  lb.:  also  2.  4,  S  oz.  cakes; 
f.  o.  b.  Rupert,  Vt. ;  remit  with  order.  JAY  T. 
SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


WANT  board  on  farm:  four  adults  and  boy  four 
years;  five  rooms  or  furnished  cottage',  con¬ 
venient  to  table  board.  THOMPSON,  237  Marl¬ 
borough  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ONE  AVERY  5-10  tractor  for  sale;  in  first-class 
condition.  JOHN  O.  BUCHANAN,  Fort  John¬ 
son,  N.  Y.,  R.  1. 


FOR  SALE — Ford  commensal:  curtain  top:  1917 
model:  good  condition:  $5<iO:  Lafayette  butter 
printer  with  table.  $le.50:  No.  1  Waters  butter 
worker,  $5;  No.  17  De  Laval  Separator,  with 
pulley.  $70.  CHESTERBROOK  FARM,  Peeks- 
kiil,  N.  Y. 


FIVE-TEN  Avery  tractor;  good  as  new:  $350: 

John  Deere  two-bottom  plow.  $75.  E.  ROUT- 
ZAHN,  Aspers,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eight  Cyphers  Adaptable  Hovers, 
$4  each:  two  Universal  Hovers,  nearly  new, 
$4.50  each:  three  International  Hovers.  $6  each; 
two  No.  11  Newtown  Colony  Brooders,  $15  each: 
one  No.  12.  $22:  all  complete  and  serviceable  as 
new^  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton, 


FOR  SALE — Ten  second-hand  American  beehives. 
^  GEORGE  BOLSTER,  R.  I-\  D.  No.  3,  Hornell, 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for 
good  two-ton  truck,  like 
BROTHERS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  cattle,  a 
new.  BUYERS 


WANTED — Dairy  boiler,  in  first-class  condition; 

state  price  and  contrition.  SUNNYSIDE 
FARM.  Westwood.  N.  J. 


NEW  James  Cow  Raru  Equipment  For  Sale — 18 
stanchions,  partitions  and  water  buckets  com¬ 
plete:  bull,  cow  and  calf  pens;  only  one  stanchion 
and  pens  been  used:  No.  90  Ohio  corn  cutter  and 
blower,  been  used  once;  corn  harvester  Write 
to  or  inspect  at  APPLE  IVOR  FARM,  Nobscot. 
Mass. 


THE  best  proof  of  Pine  Tree  superiority  lies  not  in 

what  we  say  but  in  what  thousands  of  satisfied  owners  are  telling 
about  their  Pine  Tree  Milkers.  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  success  of  the 
Pine  Tree.  It  is  due  only  to  the  fact  that  the  Pine  Tree  Milker  does  better  milking— 
that  it  is  more  efficient — that  it  gives  greater  satisfaction.  Owners  say  it  is  the  best 
investment  for  their  dairies  they  have  ever  made.  The  Pine  Tree  Milker  increases 
profits;  it  costs  less  than  hand  milking;  it  is  beneficial  to  the  cows  and  causes  greater 
production.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  these  things — we  offer  evidence. 


Ptooi — It  Saves  Expense 


Proof— It  Is  Beneficial  to  the  Cows 


R.  D.  White,  Locke,  N.  Y.,  says:  “With 
the  Pine  Tree  Milker  I  have  been  able 
to  handle  fourteen  pure-bred  Holstein  cows  and  130  acres  of  land  with  only  one  man  on  the 
farm.  Without  the  Pine  Tree  I  would  have  needed  two  men— that  proves  my  investment.” 

O.O.  Groves,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  says:  “The  Pine  Tree  Milker 
cuts  our  milking  expense  just  half  and  saves  half  the  time. 
The  cows  like  it  much  better  than  hand  milking.  It  is  so  simple  to  operate  that  any  boy 
could  run  it  with  ease.” 

Walter  A.  Carr,  Hemet,  Calif.,  says: 
“One  cow  of  nervous  disposition,  a 
vicious  kicker,  has  become  gentle  and  tractable  since  using  the  Pine  Tree,  and  her  milk  flow 
•has  materially  increased.  Another  cow  was  losing  the  full  use  of  one  quarter  of  her  udder. 
After  three  months  with  the  Pine  Tree  her  udder  has  regained  normal  size  with  equal 
production  from  each  quarter.” 

A.  D.  Winn,  Union  Grove,  Wis.,  says:  “I  am 
milking  cows  now  (November)  that  would 
have  been  dry  in  August  had  I  milked  them  by  hand.  I  consider  the  milker  has  paid  for 
itself  in  five  months  —  and  for  this  reason:  Last  year  I  kept  a  man;  this  year  I  have 
done  the  work  without  any  hired  help.” 


Cows  Like  the  Pine  Tree 

The  Pine  Tree  Milker  will  save  you  work,  worry  and  expense.  What  the  Pine  Tree  Milker  is  doing 
for  other  dairymen — with  problems  just  like  yours  it  will  also  do  for  you.  It  will  quickly  pay  for 
itself— and  it  will  earn  big  profits  for  you.  Why  do  the  cows  like  the  Pine  Tree?  Why  do  they 
respond  better  than  by  hand  milking?  The  reason  is  simple.  It  is  easily  explained.  The  Pine  Tree 
is  different  from  all  other  milkers.  Our  catalog  clearly  explains  this  difference:  Send  the  coupon 
below  for  a  copy.  Or,  any  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  the  Pine  Tree  and  tell  you  how  it  milks. 


FREE  Trial!  $1  a  Month  Per  Cow 

BV  mm  V  w  vrr . i  _ ,1  . 


We  are  so  sure  that  the  Pine  Tree  Milker  will  do  as  weltf 
for  you  as  it  is  doing  for  every  Pine  Tree  Milker  owner, 
that  we  will  gladly  install  one  on  your  farm  for  Free  Dem¬ 
onstration  Trial.  Not  a  penny  in  advance.  Test  it  thorough¬ 
ly  at  our  risk.  Use  it  as  if  you  owned  it.  Then,  if  you  do 
not  want  it,  we’ll  promptly  remove  it— you  will  owe  nothing. 


We  are  so  sure  of  the  money-saving  the  Pine  Tree  Milker 
will  effect,  that  we  will  gladly  allow  you  to  pay  for  it  right 
from  your  savings  —  only  $1  a  month  per  cow.  Owners 
show  that  the  Pine  Tree  Milker  saves  $1  to  $3  per  cow 
each  month.  Thus  it  pays  its  own  way,  and  besides  earns 
a  big  profit  right  from  the  start.  We  invite  you  to  prove 
this  at  our  expense.  Mail  coupon  today  for  full  details 


Book  Free-Mail  Coupon 

Our  helpful  book  on  machine  milking  is  the  most  4 

complete  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  &  _  ,  ,  ,  , 

published.  A  thorough,  practical  digest,  giving  facts  and  f  on  h?£e  mUkufg: °also Cfhu1l ?n%rmartiorVaboTyoar  Free 

figures  from  agricultural  colleges;  tellingwhatdairy  specialists  say;  show-  jP  Trial  Demonstration  otter  and  easy  terms.  This  does  no:  obli- 
ing  what  actual  use  proves.  Tells  just  what  you  can  expect  of  a  milking  w  gate  me  in  any  way. 

machine  for  your  own  use.  Sent  free.  Mail  coupon  today — NOW! 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co,  Dept.  4785 
2845  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.  Dept.  4785  Chicago,  III. 


.  ... 


/ 
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caudle  at  both  ends.  My  wife  works  even  harder 
than  I.  With  her  own  hands  she  goes  through  the 
long  daily  routine  of  household  cares  on  a  farm,  and 
being  a  direct  descendant  of  the  original  “Old  Dutch 
Cleanser,”  no  halfway  measures  prevail.  She  raises 
and  cares  for  the  chickens  and  turkeys  that  add 
$300  per  year  to  the  farm  income.  She  helps  with 
the  milking  when  her  own  work  will  allow,  and 
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often  when  it  does  not.  and  churns,  works  and 
prints  40  pounds  of  butter  weekly,  no  light  task  in 
itself.  If  she  has  a  spare  moment,  she  drops  down 
to  rest,  for  her  work  is  a  sore  test  for  her  strength 
and  years.  I  would  be  helpless  without  her.  Can’t 
she  get  help?  Don’t  ask  foolish  questions.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  that  there  are  not  servants  enough 
for  the  overworked  town  ladies,  so  why  should  a 
plain  country  woman  butt  in?  They  outbid  her 
every  time  with  short  hours  and  high  wages. 

RETURNS  AND  EXPENSES.— With  tlie  help  of 


a  boy  for  eight  or  10  months  of  the  year  our  income 
exceeds  $2,000  per  year,  not  counting  our  own  flour, 
meat.  milk.  eggs,  butter,  fruits  and  *  vegetables,  no 
small  amount.  This  is  nothing  to  boast  of.  and  yet 
when  under  our  handicaps  you  dig  it  out  of  a  none 
too  willing  soil,  you  will  know  that  you  “have  been 
somewhere  and  seen  something.”  •  Where  does  it  all 
go  to?  Oh.  yes.  we  know  to  a  cent.  It  pays  the 

interest,  taxes,  insur¬ 
ance.  labor,  fertilizers, 
repairs,  necessary  sup¬ 
plies  and  the  many 
other  expenses  of  the 
farm,  but  very  little  to 
the  proprietors.  Not  a 
cent  goes  for  tobacco 
or  liquors,  and  no 
movies,  no  musical  in¬ 
struments.  no  flivver 
with  its  accompanying 
gasoline  and  repairs 
and  no  seashore  excur¬ 
sions.  One  $16.50  suit 
of  clothes  has  done 
service  for  good  for 
seven  years,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  it  is 
blue  denims  and  bro- 
gans  for  mine.  Not 
that  I  object  to  the 
uniform  or  feel  that 
I  disgrace  it.  Imt  what 
city  man  would  stay 
by  a  business  that 
would  not  afford  him 
at  least  one  good  suit 
a  year?  Our  only  lux¬ 
ury  is  a  daily  paper 
to  keep  us  in  touch 
with  the  outside  world. 

SEVEN  YEARS’ 
WORK.— At  the  end 
of  seven  years  let  us 
face  our  s  i  t  u  a  t  i  o  n 
squarely.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  added 
$150  to  our  original 
equipment:  we  have 
built  two  wood  hoop 
silos,  the  cheapest  pos¬ 
sible  kind,  no  roof  and 
earth  floor,  but  filled 
with  good  silage  for 
Winter  and  Summer 
feeding.  Our  herd  of 
cattle  has  grown  from 
one  cow  and  two  calves 
to  15  in  number,  headed 
by  a  registered  Guern¬ 
sey  bull:  thanks  to  the 
manure,  our  fields  be¬ 
gin  to  talk  back  when 
we  speak  to  them,  and  the  farm  is  slowly  rising  in 
value  because  of  improvements,  local  and  otherwise. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  buildings,  implements  and, 
team  are  seven  years  older  and  sadly  needing  repairs 
or  replacement,  our  mortgage  has  grown  from  $1,500 
to  $2,000.  and  we  owe  an  additional  $1,000  to  banks 
or  otherwise.  We  have  even  drawn  on  our  meager 
life  insurance  to  see  the  thing  through,  something 
that  no  one  with  dependents  should  think  of  doing, 
and  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  make  any  headway  usaiust  our  iudebteduess 


The  Confession  of  a  “  Profiteer  ” 


And  He  Lives  on  a  Farm 

STARTING  IN  DEBT.— Yes,  I  am  a  profiteer.  I  can 
no  longer  conceal  my  awful  guilt.  Out  of  my  ill- 
gotten  gains  I  have  actually  lived  in  a  more  or  less 
riotous  fashion  the  past  two  years,  and  have  paid  my 
mercenary  creditors  as  much  as  $200  each  year.  But  be¬ 
fore  you  condemn  me 
too  severely,  listen  to 
my  story.  Seven  years 
ago  my  wife  and  I  came 
to  this  farm  of  60  cul¬ 
tivated  acres,  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  a  lifetime  of 
work  in  other  lines. 

The  soil  is  of  good 
type  and  well  drained, 
but  with  depleted  fer¬ 
tility  and  with  old  and 
ill-adapted  buildings. 

The  farm  had  not  the 
“scratch  of  a  pen” 
against  it,  but  to  get 
an  outfit  we  mortgaged 
it  for  $1,500.  IIow  piti¬ 
ful  and  poor  an  outfit 
such  a  sum  will  buy 
only  those  know  who 
have  tried  it.  but  by 
dint  of  borrowing  and 
exchanging  with  neigh¬ 
bors  we  have  got  along. 

We  took  this  step  light- 
heartedly.  Surely  one 
prosperous  year,  or  at 
most  two,  would  clean 
it  up  and  leave  us  free 
to  make  the  improve¬ 
ments  we  planned. 

T  H E  DAIRY 
ROUTE.  —  We  chose 
the  dairy  route.  Not 
that  we  were  keen  for 
the  hard  work  we 
knew  lay  before  us, 
but  the  condition  of 
tlie  farm  insisted  on 
it.  We  were  too  far 
from  our  local  market 
to  sell  milk,  and  had 
no  shipping  market,  so 
were  compelled  to 
make  butter.  We  have 
stuck  to  our  text 
through  thick  and 
thin.  No  galley  slave, 
chained  to  his  bench, 
had  a  more  slavish 
task  or  put  in  longer 
hours,  although  they 
may  have  been  more 
monotonous.  I  am  only  an  average  farmer.  No  one 
will  ever  hold  me  up  to  the  gaze  of  an  admiring 
world  as  a  bright  and  shining  example.  I  am  not 
a  whirlwind  for  work.  Naturally  no  one  is  when 
verging  on  60,  but  1  am  a  plpdder  who  stays  on  the 
job  “till  the  cows  come  home.'1”  Even  in  midwinter, 
when  the  farmer  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  taking 
bis  40  winks,  and  toasting  his  shins.  4:45  A.  M.  sees 
us  up  and  at  it,  and  sometimes  8:30.  more  often  9 
or  9  :30  I*.  M.,  sees  the  close.  No  daylight  foolish- 
nos  for  us.  We  use  all  there  is,  uud  burn  the 
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until  the  last  two  roars,  and  a  pity  'tis  that  it  took 
a  world  war  to  make  this  possible. 

CAUSES  ANP  O  INPITK  A’S. — How  do  1  account 
for  our  condition?  Here  is  the  substance:  We  have 
sold  for  what  was  offered  without  reference  to  cost, 
and  we  have  bought  at  a  price  that  always  included 
a  liberal  prolit  to  someone  else.  It  is  further  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  fact  that  because  of  this  I  have  been 
unable  to  buy  labor-saving  machinery  and  have  been 
compelled  to  work  in  the  old  back-breaking,  time¬ 
killing  way.  My  towu  friends  and  armchair  critics 
are  quick  to  call  my  attention  to  this  point.  One 
says.  "Why  don’t  you  have  a  gasoline  engine  to 
pump  your  water,  separate  your  cream  and  do  many 
other  jobs?  It  would  save  you  many  an  hour  that 
you  might  employ  to  better  advantage.”  Another 
says.  “Any  man  who  spreads  15  acres  a  year  with 
stable  manure  should  have  a  manure  spreader.  It 
would  save  many  an  hour,  and  besides  do  the  work 
better  than  it  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand.”  A 
third  man  says,  “Why  don't  you  buy  a  car?  It  would 
save  many  an  hour  that  you  now  spend  on  the  road 
with  a  slow  farm  horse.”  To  all  these  I  have  the 
same  reply:  "No  one  knows  so  clearly  the  value 
of  these  things  as  rhe  man  who  perforce  must  do 
without  them.  Pay  me  a  decent  profit  on  what  I 
have  to  sell  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added.” 

1  have  sold  my  share  of  25-cent  potatoes,  nine-dollar 
tomatoes  and  sn-cent  wheat.  I  have  paid  the  home 
merchant  IbO  per  cent  profit  on  an  article  in  common 
use  in  my  business,  and  have  seen  my  produce  re¬ 
fold  ‘.<4  a  two-thirds  advance  before  I  left  the  store. 
Woinun't  those  two  rates  pay  a  few  of  those  mys¬ 
terious  overhead  charges  that  we  hear  so  much 
about  but  as  farmers  are  not  allowed  to  employ? 

I  have  lost  many  a  dollar  through  storms,  floods, 
drought,  insect  pests,  blights  and  diseases,  bad  roads, 
gorged  markets.'  etc,,  and  cannot  pass  this  on  to  the 
consumer,  but  must  suffer  in  silence. 

STILL  HOPING. — 1  >o  1  still  have  hopes?  Sure! 
Hope  Farm  is  my  middle  name,  and  while  1  feel 
rhat  for  my  seven  years  hard  service  sad-eyed  Leah 
lias  been  wished  on  me  instead  of  the  well-favored 
It  a  eh  el  I  fondly  expected,  I  am  starting  another 
seven  years  with  a  full  determination  to  achieve 
the  latter,  including  the  ring-streaked  and  striped 
results  that  are  due  me,  and  it  will  go  hard  with 
any  man  who  stands  in  my  way. 

No  LET-UP. — But  suppose  disease  or  some  great 
misfortune  overtakes  you,  what  then?  No  doubt  I 
shall  die  the  financial  death  as  many  a  better  man 
has  died  before  me,  the  courthouse  buzzards  will 
pick  my  bones  and  the  sad  mourner,  the  armchair 
critic,  will  go  about  the  streets,  shaking  his  head 
and  saying.  “Too  bad!  Too  bad!  Another  case  of 
mismanagement!”  1  may  not  even  have  the  benefit 
of  clergy.  Although  I  am  a  member  of  our  home 
church,  an  officer  in  the  same  and  leader  of  the 
choir.  1  have  not  been  inside  its  doors  for  over  a 
year.  Why?  I  have  no  help  on  Sunday.  My  help, 
more  fortunate  than  the  master,  lias  its  Saturday 
half  holiday  and  its  Sundays  free.  1  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  my  work  and  care  for  niy  stock,  get  ready, 
drive  four  miles  after  a  slow  farm  horse,  and  reach 
there  in  time  for  the  morning  service,  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  service  has  been  out  of  the  question  for  many 
a  year.  Does  anyone,  city  or  country,  think  it  right 
that  it  should  be  necessary  to  live  in  this  manner 
that  lie  may  keep  his  head  above  water? 

You  have  heard  the  old  story  of  the  partnership 
hunting  of  the  Indian  and  white  man.  when  the  day  s 
bag  consisted  of  a  turkey  and  a  turkey-buzzard. 
White  man  says,  “I’ll  take  the  turkey  and  you  the 
turkey-buzzard,  or  you  take  rhe  turkey-buzzard  and 
I'll  take  the  turkey.”  The  Indian  replied  mourn¬ 
fully,  “White  man  never  says  turkey  to  me  once." 
The  American  farmer  is  not  a  liog  from  Hog  Island, 
but  cost  and  10  per  cut  would  sound  like  music  to 
his  ears  if  heard  once  in  a  while.  Maryland. 


A  New  Red  Raspberry 

IT  will  interest  growers  of  red  raspberries  to  know 
that  a  new  variety  is  being  placed  on  the  market 
this  Spring  for  the  first  time.  The  value  of  this  con- 
didate  for  favor  in  the  various  localities  of  the  coun¬ 
try  can  l.»e  determined  only  by  trial.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  this  new  variety,  named  the  “Ontario,” 
in  honor  of  its  native  county,  will  supplant  the 
standard  commercial  kinds  in  all  places.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  however,  that  if  the  Ontario  does 
as  well  elsewhere  as  at  its  native  home,  the  variety 
will  soon  take  its  place  among  the  best  commercial 
red  raspberries. 

This  new  variety  was  originated  on  the  grounds 
of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  1.,  from  the  breeding  work  of  the  year 
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190S.  It  is  a  pure  seedling  of  Station  No.  94,  which 
is  a  cross  between  'Superlative  and  Loudon.  From 
the  very  first  this  seedling  attracted  attention  be¬ 
cause  of  its  desirable  qualities.  After  fruiting  for 
several  years  the  original  hill  was  dug  up.  from 
which  as  many  suckers  as  possible  were  propagated. 
After  these  plants  had  fruited  for  several  years, 
fully  measuring  up  to  their  previous  reputation,  they 
were  again  dug  and  repropagated,  and  this  system 
of  propagation  and  testing  continued  until  the  seed¬ 
ling  through  these  years  of  severe  test  had  unques¬ 
tionably  justified  its  distribution  for  trial  else- 
* 

where.  »  . 

The  Ontario  appears  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  having 
passed  through  the  severe' Winter  of  1917-18  without 
injury.  The  vigor  is  well  illustrated  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  photograph.  The  plants  develop  a  medium 
number  of  suckers,  a  valuable  asset  wherever  the 
watei*  supply  is  at  all  deficient,  but  somewhat  of  a 
handicap  to  those' who  wish  to  propagate  rapidly  a 
large'  number  of  plants.  Heavy  yield  is  a  prime 
requisite  for  commercial  work  and  on  the  heavy 
clay  loam  of  the  experiment  station  the  Ontario  has 
outyielded  all  other  varieties  of  red  raspberries,  such 
as  .Tune.  Perfection,  Herbert,  Empire,  Cuthbert  and 
many  other  kinds  with  which  it  was  compared.  The 
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The  Ontario  Raspberry.  Fig.  212 


only  infestation  of  disease  thus  far  evident  was  a 
slight  attack  of  yellows  in  1918,  which  also  attacked 
all  other  varieties,  some  severely,  of  both  red  and 
purple  raspberries. 

The  season  of  Ontario  is  an  asset  to  those  looking 
for  a  variety  to  precede  Cuthbert.  The  fruit  ma¬ 
tures  in  early  mid-season,  earlier  than  Cuthbert, 
later  than  June.  Perfection  or  Marlboro.  The  berries 
are  of  large  size,  which  is  well  retained  throughout 
the  season.  <  ften  averaging  larger  than  Cuthbert.  but 
rounder,  glossy  medium  red.  and  are  firm  enough  to 
ship  well.  The  flesh  is  nearly  as  sweet  and  aromatic 
as  Cuthbert.  ranking  fully  good  in  flavor  and  quality. 

The  stock  of  this  new  variety,  limited  in  amount, 
has  been  turned  over  for  distribution  to  the  society 
recently  formed,  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Testing 
Co-operative  Association.  Inc.,  which  has  been 
formed  by  a  group  of  fruit  growers  for  the  purpose 
of  co-operating  with  the  New  Yox*k  State  Experiment 
Station  in  the  further  testing,  production,  sale  and 
distribution  of  new  and  valuable  varieties  of  fruits 
originated  or  approved  by  the  station.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  in  testing  new  and  choice  varieties  of  fruit 
difficult  to  obtain  from  nurserymen  should  write  to 
the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  association,  W.  C. 
Stone,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

Quick  Process  of  Vinegar  Making 

N  page  522  I  read  of  "The  Future  of  Apple 
Cider  under  the  Prohibition  Law,”  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  by 
the  generator  process.  I  would  call  attention  to  Mr. 
Pulver’s  ^sestion  that  “it  is  possible  to  obtain  legal 
vinegar  in  24  hours’  time  from  the  sweet  cider  stage,” 
and  “with  a  merchantable  sweet  cider,  and  a  gener¬ 
ator.  there  really  are  no  necessary  grounds  for  the 
existence  of  hard  cider  anywhere  along  the  process.” 

The  freshly  extracted  juice  of  the  apple  is  not 
capable  of  producing  vinegar  until  it  has  first  under- 
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gone  a  natural  process  of  fermentation,  whereby  the 
sugar  content  of  the  juice  is  reduced  to  alcohol.  The 
time  required  for  such  fermentation  depends  entirely 
upon  atmospheric  conditions.  Cider  made  early  in 
October,  under  average  temperature,  might  be  ready 
for  generating  inside  of  two  weeks,  whereas  Novem¬ 
ber  cider  might  require  three  to  four  months,  or 
even  longer,  before  it  is  ready  for  the  vinegar  pro¬ 
cess.  The  shortest  time  possible  in  which  sweet 
cider  can  be  converted  into  stock  suitable  for  the 
vinegar  generator  is  about  six  days,  and  this  by  the 
most  modern  method,  where  the  juice  is  carried  in 
a  fermenting  room  in  which  a  uniform  fermenting 
temperature  is  maintained  throughout  the  entire 
process  of  fermentation. 

With  the  first  or  vinous  process  of  fermentation 
thus  far  complete,  the  cider  now  undergoes  a  second 
change,  known  as  the  acetic  fermentation,  whereby 
the  alcohol  is  converted  into  acetic  acid  through  the 
medium  of  a  bacterium  known  as  the  vinegar  plant 
or  “mother.”  The  rapidity  with  which  the  acetic 
fermentation  takes  place  depends  solely  upon  the 
growth  of  the  vinegar  bacteria,  which,  in  turn,  owe 
their  existence  to  an  alcoholic  liquid,  or  (in  the 
language  of  vinegar  makers f  a  “must,”  and  its  de¬ 
velopment.  to  atmospheric  conditions,  and  the  two 
more  essential  factors,  warmth  and  food,  the  former 
of  which  is  created  through  chemical  action,  and  the 
latter  derived  from  the  alcohol  alone. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  modern  quick  process 
known  as  the  “generator,”  wherein  natural  condi¬ 
tions.  relative  to  heat  and  air,  are  artificially  con¬ 
trolled  and  so  supplied  to  the  alcoholic  “must”  in 
such  volume  and  proportion  as  to  render  possible 
rhe  most  rapid  development  of  the  vinegar  bacteria. 
Under  normal  working  conditions  of  the  generator 
the  process  of  complete  conversion  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  24  hours’  time. 

Acetic  acid,  which  is  the  predominating  or  sour 
element  of  cider  vinegar,  is  made  directly  from  alco¬ 
hol,  and  not  from  sugar,  as  Mr.  1’ulver  would  lead 
us  to  believe;  however,  if  there  is  any  new  legisla¬ 
tion  in  our  land  whereby  the  heretofore  impossible 
can  now  be  accomplished,  and  a  new  method  re¬ 
vealed  whereby  vinegar  can  be  produced  from  sweet 
apple  juice  in  24  hours’  time,  without  first  under¬ 
going  an  alcoholic  fermentation,  we  would  till  cer¬ 
tainly  delight  in  reading  of  it,  and  will  take  hats 
off  to  Mr.  Pulver  for  disclosing  this  valuable  bit  <>f 
information,  which  will,  undoubtedly,  revolutionize 
the  vinegar  industry.  h.  r.  Morgan. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It.  N.-Y\ — Mr.  Morgan  is  right.  The  mistake  was 
made  in  using  the  word  "sweet”  before  cider.  Mr. 
Pulver  did  not  intend  to  say  that  the  vinegar  can 
be  made  in  24  hours  from  the  sweet  juice.  As  Mr. 
Morgan  says,  the  shortest  time  possible  for  con¬ 
verting  the  sweet  cider  into  vinegar  stock  is  six 
days.  In  most  cases  it  would  be  nearer  two  weeks 
even  with  “modern  appliances.”  We  are  glad  to 
have  this  matter  made  straight. 


Fighting  the  Squash  “  Stinkbug  ” 

In  the  directions  for  planning  a  vegetable  garden, 
the  writer  save  about  planting  squash:  “Plenty  of 
seed  should  be  put  in  each  hill.  When  any  of  the  young 
plants  show  signs  of  wilting  it  is  a  pretty  sure  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  presence  of  a  borer  in  the  stein,  and  the 
plant  should  be  immediately  pulled  up  and  destroyed.” 
It  is  also  advised  to  dust  the  plants  with  slug  shot  to 
destroy  the  striped  beetle,  and  we  are  advised  to  place 
20  to  40  seeds  in  a  hill  to  make  good  the  loss  from  these 
enemies.  Is  this  the  limit  of  help  that  the  doctors  can 
give  us  on  tin*  difficult  ordeal  of  lighting  squash-vine 
destroyers?  We  know  without  being  told  that  tin- 
striped  beetle  will  poison  himself  by  eating  our  bait  of 
arsenate  or  Paris  green  or  any  other  arsenical  prepara¬ 
tion.  But  when  we  have  got  through  with  him  what 
about  the  “stinkbug”?  This  creature  is  far  more  de¬ 
structive  and  is  not  amenable  to  poisonous  bait.  In 
three  days  from  hatching  a  colony  of  these  hateful 
fellows  will  ruin  the  entire  hill  of  plants.  Planting  a 
hundred  seeds  to  a  hill  would  not  solve  the  difficulty. 
After  the  "stinkbug”  has  done  its  worst  the  stem  borer 
will  be  found  to  have  used  up  every  surviving  plant. 
Then  you  declare  in  sorrow  and  auger  that  you  will 
never  again  plant  squash.  Can  any  of  the  authorities 
on  entomology  give  us  the  story  of  these  two  enemies? 
I  have  found  no  bulletin  from  any  school  or  station  or 
Government  department  telling  us  when  and  how  to 
fight  these  insidious  creatures,  nothing  more  enlighten¬ 
ing  than  the  wasteful  suggestion  to  plant  an  extra 
quantity  of  seed.  If  the  case  is  as  hopeless  as  the  saving 
of  the  chestnut  trees  we  ought  to  know  it  and  quit 
effort.  If  there  is  a  known  way  to  success  it  ought  to 
be  put  in  clear  language  in  every  seedsman’s  catalogue. 

New  York.  john  r.  uouerts. 

HE  “bug-doctors”  don’t  know  it  all.  If  they  did 
they  wouldn’t  have  a  job  very  long,  for  there 
wouldn’t  be  anything  more  to.  find  out.  Moreover, 
the  gardener  wouldn’t  have  any  insect  foes  to  stir 
up  his  fighting  blood,  and  the  dog  wouldn’t  have 
any  fleas  to  remind  him  lie’s  a  dog.  The  stinkbug 
of  the  squash  is  a  fine  case  in  point.  We  know  very 
well  where  it  lives,  how  it  lives,  and  what  it  lives 
upon,  but  we  don’t  know  very  well  how  to  prevent 
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it  from  livinff.  That’s  the  baffling  thing  about  this 
squash,  melon  and  pumpkin  pest.  Moreover,  that’s 
just  the  kind  of  thing  that  keeps  us  eternally  seek¬ 
ing  after  knowledge,  that  keeps  us  still  fighting;  in 
short,  that  keeps  us  progressing  instead  of  stag¬ 
nating. 

Briefly,  this  is  what  we  know  about  the  squash 
stinkbug,  and  it  took  a  good  many  long  hours  of 
patient  observation  to  find  it  out.  The  full-grown 
bugs,  in  the  Fall  after  hard  frosts  come,  seek  out 
snug  crannies  and  crevices  under  sticks,  stones, 
leaves  and  other  trash,  and  there  spend  the  Winter 
in  a  dormant  condition  like  a  woodchuck  in  his  hole. 
No  Winter  is  apparently  too  cold  or  too  changeable 
for  them,  because  they  survive  through  everything, 
and  waken  with  the  warm  days  of  late  Spring  to 
find  they  way  to  gardens,  where  they  sit  around 
beneath  pieces  of  boards  or  other  objects  waiting 
for  the  squashes  to  come  up.  As  everything  comes 
to  him  who  waits,  the  bugs  eventually  find  the  plants 
ready  for  them.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  out  of 
the  ground  the  bugs  attack  them,  and  often  kill  them 
outright.  Each  bug,  apparently,  when  it  punctures 
a  leaf,  injects  some  injurious  poison  that  destroys 
the  tissues.  In  addition,  the  bugs  are  said  to  dis¬ 
seminate  the  bacterial  wilt  disease  of  squashes  and 
cucumbers.  After  feeding  for  a  time  each  mother 
bug  begins  to  lay  her  handsome,  shining,  brown  eggs 
in  clusters,  usually  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves. 
Sometimes  she  puts  the  eggs  in  quite  regular  rows 
in  the  angles  of  the  larger  veins,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Fig.  213.  This  touch  of  orderly  instinct 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  bug  is  usually  lost  on  the 
man  who  is  trying  to  grow  a  Hubbard  squash  for 


his  Thanksgiving  dinner.  The  brown  eggs  hatch  in 
from  one  to  two  weeks  into  young  bugs  that  have 
no  wings,  and  that  soon  become  grayish-green  in 
color.  Each  one  of  these  young  bugs  has  a  long, 
slender  and  business-like  beak  with  which  it  punc¬ 
tures  the  tender  leaves  and  sucks  out  the  juices. 
When  a  number  of  the  old  bugs,  together  with  a 
batch  of  the  young  ones,  are  puncturing  the  leaves 
they  soon  suck  the  foliage  dry  and  the  plant  often 
withers  and  dies  in  a  few  days.  It  takes  the  young 
bugs  four  or  five  weeks  to  reach  their  full  growth 
and  acquire  fully  developed  wings.  Often  they  are 
not  mature  by  frost,  and  in  such  instances  they 
congregate  on  the  unripe  fruits,  from  which  they 
can  obtain  enough  nourishment  to  complete  their 
growth.  Fortunately  there  is  but  one  generation  a 
year,  the  mature  bugs  hiding  away  in  the  Fall  in 
fence  corners  and  under  trash  about  the  edges  of 
gardens,  where  they  pass  the  Winter  dreaming  of 
squashes  to  come.  Thus  we  know  the  life  history 
and  habits  of  this  insect  in  detail.  Now  what  about 
its  control? 

In  the  first  place,  the  full-grown  individuals  are 
among  the  toughest  bugs  we  know,  with  hides  like 
a  rhinoceros.  We  know  of  no  insecticide  that  can 
be  applied  to  the  bugs  in  strong  enough  solution  to 
kill  them  and  at  the  same  time  not  injure  the  plants. 
Therefore  we  must  resort  to  other  methods  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  adult  bugs. 

In  the  first  place,  clean  culture  after  the  crop  is 
harvested,  with  the  destruction  of  all  vines  in  the 
field,  and  of  the  weeds  and  trash  in  the  fence  corners 
and  about  the  edges  of  the  garden  to  eliminate  all 
the  places  possible  in  which  the  bugs  might  safely 
hide  away  during  the  Winter,  will  accomplish  much 
good  in  the  fight  against  this  pest.  Destruction  of 
the  vines  and  lmlf-ripened  fruits  will  also  prevent 
the  partly-grown  bugs  from  completing  their  growth. 

In  the  Spring,  after  the  garden  is  plowed,  many 
of  the  old  bugs  can  be  caught  and  killed  by  trapping 
them  under  pieces  of  boards  placed  about  at  con¬ 
venient  intervals.  The  bugs  will  hide  under  the 
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boards,  and  may  be  easily  picked  up  in  the  morning 
when  they  are  sluggish.  If  these  overwintering  bugs 
are  killed  there  will  be  none  to  lay  eggs  and  start  a 
new  crop  of  bugs.  In  addition,  watch  should  be 
kept  for  the  eggs  as  they  are  laid.  By  turning  up 
the  leaves  the  eggs  can  easily  be  found,  pinched  off 
and  crushed. 

Finally,  when  the  eggs  hatch  the  young  bugs, 
while  they  are  without  wings  and  more  or  less  soft, 
may  be  killed  with  a  tobacco  extract  know  as 
“Black  Leaf  40,”  used  at  the  rate  of  a  teaspoonful 
to  one  gallon  of  water,  to  which  a  piece  of  laundry 
soap  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg  lias  been  added.  The 
bugs  must  be  hit  to  be  killed,  and  a  nozzle  which 
turns  upward  will  be  most  convenient,  because 
the  stream  should  be  directed  upward  from  near  the 
ground  to  hit  the  bugs  on  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves. 

The  squash  bug  is  a  hard  insect  to  fight  and  a 
hard  one  to  kill.  One  has  to  take  off  one’s  coat  and 
get  his  fighting  blood  up  and  keep  at  it  in  a  per¬ 
sistent.  thorough  manner  and  with  a  determination 
to  Win.  GLEXN  W.  HERRICK. 


Sweet  Potatoes  and  Peanuts  on  Long 

Island 

1.  IIow  can  I  grow  sweet  potatoes  on  Long  Island? 
Shall  I  have  to  have  plants,  or  can  I  plant  the  potatoes 
for  seed?  2.  How  can  I  raise  peanuts?  This  is  very 
sandy  soil.  c.  L. 

Long  Island. 

ROP  REQUIREMENTS. — Sweet  potatoes  may 
be  grown  to  good  advantage  on  Long  Island, 
particularly  in  the  land  which  is  too  warm  and  sandy 
for  the  best  growth  of  ordinary  potatoes.  Sweet  po- 
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tatoes  need  more  heat  and  grow  best  during  the  hot 
part  of  the  Summer,  while  the  white  potatoes  do  best 
while  the  ground  is  cool  and  moist.  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  much  fresh  manure  for  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  but  if  the  land  is  in  fair  condition  you  will 
get  excellent  results  using  commercial  fertilizers  of 
about  the  same  grade  as  for  ordinary  potatoes.  The 
practice  is  not  to  use  as  much  fertilizer  as  the  best 
potato  growers  use.  but  1.200  lbs.  applied  in  the  row 
would  be  a  great  plenty.  In  order  to  have  the  land 
warm  enough  to  grow  good  quality  of  potatoes,  it 
should  be  put  up  in  ridges  at  least  eight  or  10 
inches  high.  These  ridges  also  aid  in  the  harvesting 
of  the  crop.  The  best  variety  for  you  to  use  will  be 
Jersey  Yellow  or  Big  Stem  Jersey,  which  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  the  barrel  from  seedsmen.  The  sweet  po- 
ato  does  not  produce  seed  in  the  United  States,  and 
is  raised  entirely  from  plants  which  sprout  from  the 
potatoes,  or  from  vine  cuttings  in  the  region  south  of 
Washington. 

STARTING  THE  PLANTS.— Usually  we  begin  to 
raise  the  crop  about  April  20  by  starting  a  hotbed 
with  eight  inches  of  fresh  horse  manure  tramped  in. 
This  should  not  have  much  bedding  and  should  be  of 
good  quality.  For  a  few  days  this  will  get  very  hot, 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  down  to  95  degrees  it  should  be 
covered  with  a  layer  of  clear  sand  two  inches  deep 
and  on  this  the  sweet  potatoes  placed  closely  side  by 
side.  Be  careful  to  reject  any  decayed  or  bruised 
potatoes,  as  they  will  spread  disease  on  the  bed. 
When  the  potatoes  are  placed,  cover  them  with  at 
least  two  inches  of  clear  sand  and  water  the  bed 
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thoroughly.  Glass  should  be  placed  over  it  an.  mat¬ 
ting  or  old  carpet  laid  over  the  glass  at  night  and  on 
cold  days.  The  plants  will  come  up  through  the  sand 
and  may  be  pulled  up  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  as 
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they  readily  break  loose  from  the  potato,  and  another 
sprout  will  take  its  place.  A  barrel  of  good  potatoes 
should  give  you  from  6.000  to  9.i>00  strong  plants. 

SOIL  PREPARATION. — The  land  where  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  to  be  grown  should  be  plowed  early  and 
kept  thoroughly  cultivated  until  you  are  ready  to 
transplant  the  crop.  I  would  apply  the  fertilizer 
with  an  ordinary  potato  planter,  adjusting  it  so  as 
to  make  as  much  ridge  as  possible.  This  ridge  can  be 
increased  in  size  by  means  of  a  ridger  such  as  potato 
growers  use.  A  good  time  to  transplant  the  young 
plants  is  a  rainy  day  or  after  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  young  plants  will  stand  more  rough 
treatment  than  any  other  plants  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  and  will  grow  if  given  any  kind  of  an 
opportunity. 

TRANSIT, AN  TING. — If  the  ground  js  very  mel¬ 
low  and  soft  they  are  often  transplanted  in  this  way: 
One  person  drops  the  plants  on  top  of  the  ridge  15 
inches  apart  and  the  other  one  pushes  the  root  of 
the  plant  into  the  ground  with  a  blunt  stick.  In 
this  way  two  people  can  transplant  an  am-e  a  day. 
Large  growers  use  a  plant  setting  machine.  After 
pulling  the  plants  from  the  bed  it  is  a  general  cus¬ 
tom  to  dip  the  routs  in  a  thin  mud  made  of  clay  and 
manure,  which  will  cover  the  roots  and  keep  them 
from  danger  of  wilting.  The  after  cultivation  is 
very  much  the  same  as  that  given  potatoes.  They 
must  be  kept  dean  of  weeds  and  cultivated  as  often  as 
there  seems  need.  Sweet  potatoes  are  generally  dug 
earlier  titan  white  potatoes,  and  must  be  dug  before 
a  severe  frost  has  killed  the  vines,  a^  freezing  the 
vines  will  cause  decay  to  start  and  injure  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  roots. 

HARVESTING. — Sweet  potatoes  are  very  little 
affected  by  insects  and  dieases.  They  may  be  dug 
by  plowing  out  the  side  of  the  ridge  and  raking 
them  out.  or  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  potato  diggers  in 
general  use  in  your  neighborhood.  More  care  should 
be  taken  in  handling  them  than  is  given  to  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  potatoes,  as  bruising  will  cause  them  to  rot  in 
storage.  You  have  not  indicated  whether  you  intend 
to  raise  a  large  or  small  quantity,  but  it  is  probable 
that  you  will  be  able  to  sell  any  surplus  in  nearby 
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towns  before  severe  weather  makes  it 
necessary  to  pot  them  into  permanent 
storage.  .  - 

Peamt  Culture. — it  is  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  and  practical  to  grow  peanuts  any¬ 
where  on  J»irg  Island.  They  are  a 
legume  like  clover  and  peas  and  require 
a  soil  that  is  at  once  sandy  and  yet  well 
tilled  with  organic  matter.  Green  manures 
seem  to  make  the  soil  most  favorable  for 
their  growth,  while  lime  is  necessary,  as 
is  plenty  of  acid  phosphate.  The  peanuts 
should  be  shelled,  but  the-  red  skins  must 
not  In1  removed.  They,  are  then  planted 
in  rows  four  to  six  inches  apart  in  the 
row  and  cultivated  like  any  garden  crop. 
The  ground  must,  he  kept  mellow  under 
the  vines,  for  the  peanuts  are  the  seeds 
hud  are  formed  by  the  unopened  blossom 
forcing  its  way  into  the  ground,  when  it 
pollinates  itself  and  develops  seed.  The 
peanuts  are  generally  so  shallow  that 
they  may  he  pulled  from  the  ground  with¬ 
out  much  digging.  Peanut  vines  are  rich 
hay.  They  arc  dried  in  stacks  like  beans 
and  either  picked  off  by  hand  or  with  a 
special  thrasher.  The  question  for  you 
to  decide  is  not  whether  you  can  grow 
these  two  crops,  as  it  is  whether  it  -will 
pay  you  as  well  as  the  other  crops  gen¬ 
erally  raised  in  your  vicinity.  This  is  a 
question  which  you  must  settle  for  your¬ 
self.  H.  F.  BUTTON. 


The  “Dust  Spray”  for  Apple  Scab 

1  have  just  been  reading  1  lope  Farm 
Notes  on  page  (51)2,  and  was  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  what  was  said  about  the  dust 
spray.  Nothing  was  said  about  scab. 
Were  you  able  to  control  it  with  the  dust, 
or  don’t  you  have  it  at  Hope  Farm?  I 
have  one  ‘very  early  Summer  variety  that 
scabs  very  badly ;  not  a  blotchy  scab,  but 
one  that  goes  right  into  the  apple ;  very 
often  a  triangular  mark  like  a  cut.  as  if  a 
particularly  big  hailstone  had  cut  right 
down  into  it.  I  have  tried  almost  every¬ 
thing  except  dust  and  made  applications 
at  different  periods  of  development  ol  the 
blossom  and  fruit,  but  with  very  indifferent 
success.  This  year  our  State  Experiment 
Station  is  taking  a  block  of  the  trees  to 
see  what  they  can  do  with  it.  But  1 
would  like  to  know  what  your  experience 
is  with  the  dust  as  regards  scab.  s.  T.  L. 

Sturgeon  Bay.  Wis. 

We  have  very  little  scab  in  our  orchard, 
iug  to  control  this  disease.  Our  observa- 
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tion  would  be  that  the  dust  is  not  quite 
equal  to  the  liquid  spray  in  controlling 
the  scab,  aud  we  judge  from  the  records 
made  at  the  experiment  stations  that  this 
will  hold  true  in  most  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Yon  should  get  the  bulletin  from 
the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  at  Ithaca. 
N.  Y..  and  also  bulletins  from  the  Ne  w 
Jersey  Station  at  New  Brunswick.  The 
dust  seems  to  have  given  excellent  results 
when  used  to  control  brown  rot,  but  we 
judge  that  it  is  not  on  the  whole  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  the  liquid  spray  for  controlling 
the  scab.  We  use  it  in  lighting  the  cod¬ 
ling  worm,  and  have  found  it  fully  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  the  liquid  spray  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 


Potato  with  Seed  Inside 

One  of  our  readers,  Mr.  Alex.  I.aug, 
“brought  us  the  piece  of  potato,  shown  in 
accompanying  picture.  Its  peculiarity 
was  a  hard  foreign  object  inside  the  tuber 
and  not  discovered  until  struck  by  the 
knife  when  cuffing  the  potato  in  two. 
The  object  looked  like  a  seed  of  some 


.1  Tuber  Wilhin  <i  Tuber 


kind.  It  w.-ie  submitted  to  tin1  Bureau  of 
Blunt  Industry  at  Washington,  and  the 
following  reply  was  received  from  l’rof. 
W.  A.  Taylor,  chief  of  the  bureau : 

Replying  to  your  letter,  with  which  was 
enclosed  a  sample  of  what  was  regarded 
as  a  seed  of  some  sort  found  inside  the 
potato,  I  am  advised  by  our  Seed  Lab¬ 
oratory.  where  the  specimen  was  exam¬ 
ined.  that  the  object  referred  to  has  been 
examined  and  appears  to  be  a  thickened 
root,  stock  of  a  species  of  Fyperus.  It  is 
similar  to  the  tuber  of  the  nut  grass,  also 
of  the  ehufa. 

Pieces  of  quack  grass  are. often  found 
grown  through  potatoes.  This  appears  to 
be  somewhat  similar,  except  that  a  thick¬ 
ened  root  stock  was  formed,  making  a 
tuber  within  a  tuber. 


Cover  Crop  for  Spring  Seeding 

1  have  a  garden  of  about  two  acres; 
one-half  I  wish  to  seed  for  green  manure 
this  May.  What  shall  I  sow  to  get  the 
best  results  for  a  general  home  garden? 
The  cost  of  manure  in  this  vicinity  is  very 
high.  I  intend  to  let  half  of  my  garden 
remain  idle  until  next  year.  j.  ,t.  M. 

Riverdale.  N.  Y. 

There  are  a  number  of  plans  and  vari¬ 
ous  cover  crops.  <  )ne  method  is  to  seed 
oafs  and  Fan  ad  a  peas  as  early  as  you  can. 
We  use  one  bushel  of  peas  and  three  bush¬ 
els  of  oats. l.n  the  acre.  Plow  this  growth 
under  in  early  July  and  use  lime — one 
ton  to  the  acre.  Then  seed  -*/>  bushels  of 
buckwheat,  half  bushel  of  rye  and  four 
pounds  Alsike  clover  seed.  Let  this  all 
grow  together.  The  buckwheat  will  be 
killed  by  frost,  after  which  the  rye  and 
clover  will  come  on  and  occupy  the  land 
for  Fall  and  Winter.  <  >r.  after  plowing 
under  the  peas  and  oats  you  can  drill  cow 
peas  three  feet  apart  and  at  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  sow  rye  and  clover. 


With  the  mercury  at  IS  degrees  April 
20.  (antral  Maine  got  the  shakes,  for  the 
fruit  buds  on  all  early  apple,  pear,  plum 
and  peach  trees  were  getting  well  opened, 
and  such  a  freeze  is  not  conducive  to  big 
crops.  Until  today  the  promise  of  a.  boun¬ 
tiful  harvest  of  fruit  has  been  great,  and 
while  we  had  unseasonable  weather  all 
through  March  we  did  hope  we  might  be 
favored  with  a  comfortable  April  and 
May.  There  are  some  things  besides  the 
Kaiser  to  disturb  the  rural  inhabitant  who 
is  being  pushed  to  do  more,  that  what  lie 
grows  may  sell  for  less.  In  Maine  we 
shall  see  restricted  operations  this  year, 
and  the  feeling  in  general  is  to  Iook  out 
for  one’s  self,  regardless  of  the  final  con¬ 
sumer.  Acreage  in  potatoes  will  he  re¬ 
duced.  that  of  sweet  corn  increased.  More 
dairy  cows  will  be  kept,  and  here  is  the 
one  bright  spot,  if  the  producers  hang  to- 
g<  flier  and  complete  purchase  of  the  big 
creamery  plant.  Turner  Center,  for  their 
own  good.  g.  m.  t. 

Maine. 


When  and  How  to  Spray 


Put  your  spraying  problems  up  to  our  Service  Department.  Experts 
in  the  largest  chemical  company  in  America  will  advise  and  direct 
you  without  charge.  The  materials  you  use  are  all-important.  Don’t  waste 
time  and  money  on  ineffectual  spraying,  and  don’t  run  chances  of  injuring  trees. 
Orchard  Brand  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Bordeaux-Lead  and  Zinc-Bordeaux,  each  in 
either  powder  or  paste  form,  are  standardized.  Let  us  tell  you  why  you  will 
find  Orchard  Brand  Arsenite  of  Zinc  more  satisfactory  than  Paris  Green  for 
spraying  pofatoes.  For  dusting  potatoes  use  Lazal.  Orchard  Brand  spray 
materials  cover  a  complete  line  of  insecticides  and  fungicides.  Address 

General  Qtemicalr" 

Insecticide  Dept.,  25  Broad  Sfc.New  York  V2* 
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Contractors  to  the  Government 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-CorrTape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  GRAPE. 
CURRANT.  ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB.  HORSERADISH 
PLANTS,  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER.  BEET.  CELERY,  EGG.  BRUS 
SEES  SPROUTS  RARE,  LETTUCE,  ONION.  PAISLEY.  SAGE. 
PEPPER,  SWEET  POTATO.  TOMATO  PLANTS.  Catalog  free! 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y 

TOMATO  and  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

All  varieties,  open  field  prawn.  500 'postpaid,  SI. 50; 
by  express  1,000.  $2.00;  10,000  lots,  SI. 50  thousand. 
Sweet  Potato  Plants,  all  varieties — 1.000,  $2.60;  10,000, 
S20.00.  All  plants  free  from  disease  aud  packed  in 
damp  moss. 


Jefferson  Farms 


Albany,  Ga. 


Tomato  and  Cabbage  Plants 

Hardy  Held  grown,  ready  for  transplanting.  Varieties: 
i  arliana.  |St,  me  and  Globe  tomatoes  and  Flatdutch  and 
Sorehead  Cabbage,  price  by  parcel  post,  prepaid.  lOO  for 
40  cent*;  500,  l.OOO,  iMi.OO.  Hy  exprets  col¬ 

lect  *1.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000.  $6.25.  Address 


W.  L.  BEARDIN  PLANT  FARM 


TIFTON,  GA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ten  of  tiie  best  kinds  selected  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred— Early,  Midseason  and  Late.  A  Iso  CABBAGE.  CEL¬ 
ERY,  TOMATO.  PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  in  season. 
Send  for  onr  1919  price  list.  Caleb  ISogjrH  &  Son. 

ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM.  Cheswold,  Delaware 


LARGE 


For  quick  results. 
6-yr.  roots.  SI  dozen;  S4 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

dred<  $12  thousand.  3-yr.  roots,  $1.50  hundred;  $8 
thousand.  Harry  L.  Squires, Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


H 


ARRISONS’  NURSERIE 

Fruit  Trees  Budded  from  Bearing  Orchards. 
Peach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  quince, 
OTape-vinen,  strawberry  plants,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  evergreens  and  shade  trees. 
Catalog  free.  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Best  .Iahic  fruiting  varieties.  Also  rail  bearing  Vegetable 
plants  of  all  kinds,  grown  from  selected  seed.  Get  our 
price  on  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Also  special 
price  on  large  orders.  C.  E.  FIE  L  1>,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Strawberry  Plants 

to’seleet  from  including  the  Fall-bearing.  Stum  for 
free  catalog.  J.  KEIFFORD  HALL.  Dept.  2.  Rhodesdale,  Md. 

Howard  No.  1 7  Strawberry  “OT 

sale  by  the  imroducer.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  North  Sloningl.n,  Conn. 


SOY  BEANS  and  ALFALFA 

MUST  BE  INOCULATED  TO  SUCCEED 

Inoculate  beans,  peas,  clovers,  vetch  and 

DOUBLE  THE  CROP 

Postpaid,  Acre  Size  75  <-tn.,  6-Aere  Size,  83.00 
Mention  Crop  to  be  Inoculated 
Free  Booklet,  HOW  TO  UKOW  BEGUM KS 

LARGEST  BACTERIA  PRODUCERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO.  Dept.  R  CANTON,  OHIO 


ARE  YOU  POSTED  FROM  A  TO  Z  ? 

GARDEN  GUIDE,  now  in  its  third  edition,  tells  authori¬ 
tatively  just  what  to  do  to  produce  the  best  vegeta¬ 
bles,  fruits  and  flowers.  1001  otiier  garden  poiutei > 
covered.  Paper,  75c.;  cloth,  $1.  postpaid, 
tlltotv  IIIITER  -‘Home  Fruit  Grower,”  by  M.  G.  Kains,  in 
Fit  ITT  spiring  book  ever  published.  Praclienl 

through  its  every  page.  Tells  b.-st  varieties  and  how  to 
grow  them.  Paper.  $1  ;  cloth,  $1.50,  postpaid. 

A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Inc.,  438b,  West  37th  St.,  New  York 


5nnn  Extra  seleo- 
jwUU  tod,  sure  to 

Bushels  fro"-  20 

-  Lending  va¬ 
rieties.  Highest  yiddere  Beet  show  corn.  Also  seed  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa,  Spring  wheat.  1200  acres.  Sample  on  request.  Write 
today  for  catalog,  W.  N.  St’AKFF  A  SONS,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Fo  r  S  a  I  e-L  u  c  e 's  Fav  o  r  iieL*0  w  funt  S  eed  G  o  rn  l  «  » g! 

Island  Grown.  $3.50  per  Hu.  EDW.  SH0LT7,  Laur.l.  L.  I.,  N  r 


For  Sale-  LongIslandSEEDCORN  WHITE  DEKT 

J.  CODD1NGTON,  .  Gleu  Head,  L.  I. 
Cao,l  pnn  (t.,n  White  Rice.  12  select  ears  75c,  pre 

deed  rop  uorn  pajd  w  halbert,  oxford,  n.  y. 

SWEET  CLOVER 

White  blossom  variety.  Northern  grown  SOY  BEANS. 
Wi ite  for  sample  and  prices. 

mi  HOLMES- LE  I III  IUHN  SEEP  CO.,  It.x  K,  Canton.  Ohio 


Get  onr  low  1919  prices.  Fanil- 
eragents  wanted.  .Sample  free. 

IHEO  BURT  &  SONS.  Melrose.  Ohio 


SWEET  CLOVER.  Best  white  Scarified.  S18  Bu.  Kxp. 
paid.  Bags  free.  A.  HLOOHl.NGbALE,  Kob.nefltady,  N.  Y 


Choice  WHITE  KIDNEY  SEED  BEANS  yieldcre. 

hand  picked,  free  from  disease,  $1  O  for 62  lbs.  f.  o.  b.  Also 
selected  seed  barley,  at  $2  per  bu.  E.  K.SOOTT,  Oantville.  N.Y. 


Tobacco  stems  and  tobacco  oust,  tobacco 

STEMS— Two  dollars  Bale — one  hundred  lbs. ;  Twenty- 
live  dollars  ton,  20  bales.  Cures  lice  on  chickens,  cattle, 
horses.  TOBACCO  OUST — Four  dollars,  one  hundred  lbs.  Cash 
with  order.  F.  O.  H.  Cars.  H  6  J.  BREITWIESER,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


Binder  Twine 


The  Long  Island  Grown 

Genuine  “Luce’s  Favorite”  and  “Ninety-Day”  Seed  Corn 

Ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Seed  Stock  all  from  best  sources  known. 
Guaranteed  to  be  put  up  and  graded  in  first-class  condition  and  there  is 

ST.  (  Luce’.  Favorite  $3.50,  56  lb.,  j  F.  0.  B. 

\  Ninety  Day  -  3.00,  56  lbs.  (  Peconic,  N.  Y. 

True  to  name  High  in  Germination. 

Terms  Cash  with  order.  S.  H.  SMITH,  PECONIC,  L.  I. 
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PLAN  NOW 

For  Next  Winter 


Make  up  your  mind  that  next  winter 
you  will  have  a  perfectly  comfortable 
home  —  a  home  with  every  room 
heated  just  right.  Decide  now  that 
you  won’t  put  up  with  the  nuisance 
and  labor  of  tending  several  fires— 
or  the  inconveniences  of  having  only 
one  room  comfortable. 


NEW-IDE  A 

PIPELESS  FURNACE 


—  easily  heats  your  whole 
house  in  the  coldest  vveath- 
Just  one  fire  to  tend. 
The  NEW  IDEA  costs 
but  little  more  to  buy  or 
operate  than  one  good 
stove.  It  is  easilyinstalled 
— no  alterations,  no  pipes, 
no  muss. 

The  NEW  IDEA  has 
special  ieatures  which  are 
the  result  of  over  30  years’ 
experience  and  mean  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  ecomomy 
for  you. 

UTICA  HEATER  CO. 

Box  50  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue.  Our 
experts  will  advise  you  on  heating 
problems  without  charge. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTEO 


SAVE  AH  Your  GRAIN 

Don’t  wait  for  the  custom  thresher.  Do  vour 
threshing  when  the  grain  is  right  and  get'  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  with  self  feeder  and  wind  stacker 
makes  the  ideal  small  out  tit. 

If  you  have  only  a  very  little  threshing  to  do, 
or  small  power,  we  can  supply  you  with  a 
machino  without  self  feeder  or  wind  stacker 
and  at  a  price  that  will  make  your  purchase 
a  real  investment. 

Juat  srivo  ua  the  size  of  your  enjrine  and  the  amount  of  grain 
usually  raised  and  wo  11  submit  a  proposition  on  a  machine 
that  will  be  just  the  one  for  your  work. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


Aak  for  Cat¬ 
alog  No.  274 

The  Special 
shape  teeth  cut 
the  weeds  close 
to  the  hill  and 
do  not  cover 
the  cron  with 
earth.  40  years 
actual  sorvico. 

Rear  wheel  furnished  If  desirsd. 


CLIP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY.  21S  Center  St.,BaUvia,N.Y. 


1  it 

;  with,  a 

FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 
SLICKER 

Keeps  omI  all  the  wet 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

ffra  'terp  roofs. 

Absolute. 

are  Marked  thus  —  Hst\ 

313  AJ.TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Red-top  and  Potatoes  in  West  Virginia 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  two  types 
of  potato  growing  in  the  United  States; 
the  early  or  truck  crop,  and  the  late  or 
main  crop.  Florida  and  Texas  plant  in 
December  and  January,  aud  each  State 
in  succession,  going  north,  plants  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  in  shape  to  work.  In  our 
locality  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  the  first 
of  April  is  considered  early  planting  time 
for  the  truck  crop,  aud  early  July  for  the 
second  or  late  crop.  There  are  farmers 
and  truckers  here  who  persist  in  planting 
their  truck  crop  of  potatoes  the  first  pret¬ 
ty  days  in  March,  but  nine  times  out  of 
10  the  crop  is  badly  damaged  by  late 
frost.  Some  of  these  same  farmers  plant 
out  their  late  or  main  crop  iu  May.  and 
the  dry  season  catches  the  crop  just  about 
the  time  that  the  tubers  are  starting.  If 
those  people  could  be  convinced  that  we 
must  plant  our  crops  with  a  view  to  the 
effect  weather  conditions  will  have  upon 
their  growth  and  maturity,  they  would  be 
much  more  prosperous,  and  the  country 
would  be  better  off. 

We  live  in  the  coal-mining  belt,  aud 
here  trucking  pays  large  returns  if  man¬ 
aged  intelligently.  Intensive  farming 
should  be  the  slogan  of  every  farmer, 
trucker  and  gardener,  because  the  area  of 
tillable  land  here  is  very  limited,  and 
there  is  an  immense  market  to  supply. 
Our  type  of  soil  is  a  light  clay  and  sand, 
with  generally  enough  loam  to  keep  it 
loose  when  tilled.  Then,  too,  this  kiud  of 
soil  will  produce  au  early  crop  from  one 
to  two  weeks  earlier  than  a  heavier  soil. 
Potatoes,  both  white  and  sweet,  are  our 
hobby,  and  we  have  been  fairly  successful 
with  this  crop.  Our  liking  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  crop  may  be  because  of  the  high 
price  the  consumer  is  willing  to  pay  us  for 
the  freshly  dug  early  potatoes  delivered  at 
their  doors.  We  have  made  au  average  of 
$300  net  profit  per  acre  on  our  early  crop 
of  potatoes.  But  we  have  found  that  the 
largest  yields  and  greatest  profits  are  se¬ 
cured,  in  the  long  run.  by  planting  early 
in  August,  and  this  will  bring  normal  ma¬ 
turity  just  at  or  about  the  time  the  killing 
frosts  in  the  Fall  may  be  expected.  As 
the  potato  market  is  generally  at  its  low¬ 
est  ebb  at  this  time,  and  as  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  great  waste  where  the  surplus  is 
so  large,  we  put  our  late  crop  in  pits  and 
wait  for  the  Spring  market,  when  they 
are  really  needed.  We  have  pits  dug  4x8 
and  0  ft.  deep;  these  are  sided  with  2-in. 
white  oak  boards.  In  Summer,  when  they 
are  empty,  the  covers  are  left  off  and 
this  gives  them  a  chance  to  dry  out  thor¬ 
oughly.  We  never  cover  them  with  earth. 
The  lids,  or  doors,  are  closed ;  when  pit  is 
filled  with  potatoes  two  feet  of  oat  or 
wheat  straw  is  placed  over  this  aud  then 
'  a  stout  tarpaulin  is  stretched  roof  fashion 
over  all.  The  potatoes  keep  dry  and 
sound  and  the  rodents  never  bother  them. 

We  have  found  that  it  pays  to  prac¬ 
tice  a  rotation,  and  for  potatoes  perhaps 
the  best  suited  is,  first  year,  potatoes; 
second  year,  oats,  and  third  year  clover 
for  hay.  Sometimes  this  hay  is  cut  for 
two  or  three  years.  For  our  early  crop 
of  potatoes  we  generally  use  Red-top  sod. 
as  this  grass,  when  well  sodded,  furnishes 
a  great  amount  of  organic  matter.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  against  the  use 
of  Red-top.  No  doubt  for  market  pur¬ 
poses,  Red-top  hay  does  not  sell  as  well 
as  other  hay,  but  this  grass  plant  pro¬ 
duces  a  larger  and  heavier  root  system, 
and  consequently  a  far  heavier  sod  for 
the  use  of  the  potato  crop ;  aud  its  sod 
gets  heavier  with  age,  instead  of  dying 
out  like  Timothy. 

Red-top  will  grow  and  form  a  heavy 
sod  upon  soils  too  poor,  too  wet  or  too  dry 
for  the  successful  use  of  the  other  perhaps 
more  valuable  hay  plants.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  we  have  found,  in  actual 
practice,  that  Red-top  sod  is  closer  to  the 
ideal  fertilizer  for  a  potato  crop  than  any¬ 
thing  else  we  have  tried  in  the  way  of 
grasses  and  clovers.  wesley  ray. 

West  Virginia. 


Cbabshaw  :  “Being  hack  iu  New  York 
must  be  a  great  relief  from  the  terrible 
strain  of  the  war  zone.”  Corporal  Jim: 
“Quit  yer  kidding!  Since  I  came  over  I’ve 
been  knocked  down  by  a  taxi,  held  up  by 
1  a  couple  of  tough  guys,  aud  charged  a 
mouth’s  pay  for  a  weekV  *oard.” — Life. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers :  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.’’ — Adv. 


EXTRA  WEAR 


in  Racine  Country  Road  Tires 


'T'HE  farmer  is  the  real  judge  of  tires.  He’s  the  fellow — driving 
-L  over  all  sorts  of  roads — who  really  puts  tires  to  the  test.  So  we 
take  special  pride  in  the  fact  that  so  many  thousands  of  farmers  choose 

Racine  Country  Road  Tires 


These  Racine  Tires  are  scientifically  designed  for  country  road 
service.  They  have  49  °fo  more  side- wall  strength,  so  ruts  won’t 
hurt  them.  They^have  the  specially  patterned  tread,  bridged  up  to 
the  center.  The  “Country  Road”  is  a  rugged  tire— built  to  stand 
hard  knocks.  And  it’s  Extra  Tested — all  Racine  Tires  are.  A  special 
extra  test  protects  each  stage  in  manufacture.  This  extra  care 
means  extra  wear  when  these  tires  go  on  your  car. 

Use  Racine  Tires  and  save  money. 

For  your  own  protection  be  certain  every 
Racine  Tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 

Racine  Rubber  company  •  -  Racine,  Wisconsin 


NEIGHBORS  CLUB 
TO 

DO  YOUR 
OWN 


A  SMALL 
PRICE 
FOR  BIG 
RESULTS 
Quick  and 
Sure  in  Action 


LIGHT- STRONG -BIG  CAPACITY 


There  won't  be  any  chaff  mixed  with  your  grain  if  you  use  this  machine.  Your  money  in¬ 
vested  in  this  machine  pays  big  and  sure  returns,  year  after  year.  Being  light  in  weight,  it 
is  easily  hauled,  even  in  hilly  country.  Why  pay  a  big  price  for  a  heavy  machine  when  you 
can  get  a  light  machine  of  the  same  capacity  at  less  cost  in  the  Gray  Line. 

These  machines  handle  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  beans,  peas  and  grass  seed 
and  you  can  depend  on  good  work. 


In  the  5  years  we've  been  making  Threshers,  all  our  machines 
have  been  long  lived.  The  cost  of  running  Grays  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  other  makes.  Made  in  many  sizes  for  thresh- 
ermen  or  for  farmers' own  use.  Write  for  our  free  Catalog 
and  read  what  other  fanners  say  about  them. 

A.  YV .  CRAY’S  SONS,  Inc.,  gox  jyj  Poultney,  Yt. 


Threshers,  Horse 
Powers,  Saw  Machines 
and  Gasoline  Engines 


FROM  MUG  TO  MUG 

THE  BRUSH  THAT  HAS  ELASTICITY  AND  SOFTNESS 
AND  RUBS  IN  THE  LATHER  IS  THE 

WHITING-ADAMS 

TRADE 

VULCAN  RUBBER  CEMENTED 

MARK 

Perfectly  Sterilized,  put  up  In  sanitary  packages. 
Infection  cannot  come  from  them. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-1.  J.  ADAMS  CO.t  Boston,  U.  S.  A 

Bru.h  Manufacturers  for  Orer  108  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World 
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Buy  By 
The 
DISKS 

This  harrow  ciiFs  deeper,  pulls  easier,  pul' 
verizes  the  soil  more  thoroughly  and 
wears  longer  because  the  disks  are  made 
of  cutlery  steel,  forged  sharp.  They 
make  the 


C/aric 


CUTAWAY’ 


Double  Action 
DISK  HARROW 


the  most  efficient  harrow  obtainable.  You  will  save  days  and  dollars  preparing 
your  ground  and  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  use  a  CLARK  “  CUTAWAY.” 

Forty  years  universal  use  prove  it  the  most  profitable  of  all  investments.  Don’t 
try  to  save  by  buying  inferior  harrows  with  ordinary  disks  that  soon  bend, 
crack,  and  break.  Write  today  for  our  free  book  ' ‘  The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage  ” 
and  more  about  the  harrow  with  the  forged  disks.  Ask  your  dealer  about  the 
genuine  CLARK  "  CUTAWAY”  tools. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

682  Main  Street  Higganum,  Connecticut 

Maker  of  the  Original  CLARK  Disk  Harrows  and  Plows. 


DOUBLE 

CYLINDER 


OWENS 

Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 

Are  Made  in  Six  Sizes 

From  the  largest  to  the  smallest  embody 
the  essential  features  necessary  to  thresh  all 
varieties  of  beans  or  peas  directly  from  the 
rankest  vines  without  splitting  the  eeeds. 

1 00%  Perfect 

Durability  coupled  with  simplicity,  plenty 
of  separating  space,  cylinder  surface,  and 
exclusive  patented  devices  has  made  the 

Owens  the  Standard  Bean  and  Pea 
Thresher  the  world  over. 

Safeguard  Your  Investment 
Buy  the  Original  that  has  stood  the  trials 
and  tests  under  all  conditions  for  over30years 
and  always  maintains  the  lead. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 
Manufactured  by 

J.  L.  Owens  Company  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Write  for  detailed  information 


Caod  Pntatn&G  grown  from  seed  th.it  wrns 
IjCc it  I  U  Id  ItltS ^  certified  in  1917.  300  bus. 
Northern  grown  Green  Mountains,  $1.50  per  bu..  F.  O.  B. 
Cash  with  order.  ALSABLE  VALLEY  FARM,  Ke«s«rilie,  S.  Y. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants  mv  per 


.  .  ,-aid.  Cabbage, 

„  - - Tomato  and  Popper  plants. 

Catalogue  tree.  M*  N.  BO  BOO,  Vineland,  N.  J# 
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Tested  and  Trusted  Over  a  Century  j 

Bolgiano’s  “Gold”  Brand 

CLOVER  SEEDij 

Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa, 
Crimson  Clover,  White  Clover.Clover  and  Grass 
Mixture,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Dwarf  Essex 
Rape,  Spring  Vetches,  Winter  Vetches,  Millets, 
Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent  Pasturage, 
Seed  Corn,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas, 
Seed  Grains,  Milo  Maize,  Sorghums,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Seed  Oats,  Onion  Sets,  Etc. 

Bolgiane’s  “Gold”  Brand  Seeds 
are  Carefully  Selected,  Re-cleaned 
of  Highest  Purity  and  Germination 


BOLGIANO’S  ‘GOLD’  GUARANTEE 

Anyone  who  purchases  Bolgiano’s  " Gold ” 
Brand  Seeds  and  upon  examination  finds 
them  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  can 
immediately  return  them  and  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  same  will  be  re¬ 
refunded.  We  will  also  pay  the  freight 
both  ways. 


Catalog  and  Samples  Hailed  to  Your 
Address— FREE 
Name  Varieties  in  which  You  ar*  Inter¬ 
ested.  We  will  pay  freight  if  you  mention 
this  Paper. 

Bolgiano’s  Seed  Store 

Address  Dept.  140  BALTIMORE,  MD.  I 

kAAAA 


ALFALFA 

Sow  genuine  hardy  Dakota  Seed.  Write  for 
sample  arid  price,  Also  Sudan  Grass,  the 
new  drought  resistant  hay  crop,  sample  free. 

THE  HOLMES- LETHERMAN  SEED  CO. 
Box  K.  CANTON,  OHIO 


BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

ANALYZING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

SUPPLIES  PHOSPHORUS  AT  A  LOW  COST 

A  few  loads  of  manure,  to  each  of  which  a  bag  of  Bariuip-Phosphnlo 
lias  been  added,  will  produce  more  Corn  per  acre  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  manure  used  alone. 

WHY  NOT  GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL 

.1  ■  ■  i  ■■  m  i  «i  aaaM 

W<*  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  in  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  at  the  following  prices: 


Carloads,  15  tons  or  more 
Less  Carloads,  1  ton  or  more 


$21.50  per  ton 
23.50  per  ton 


Tt  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  book:  ■  „ 

‘BARIUM-PHOSPIIATE  FOR  GENERAL  FARM  CROPS. 

Witherhee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

-  2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City _ 


Curculio 

Last  year  I  lost  my  sweet  cherry  crop, 
which  I  believe  was  the  work  of  the  curcu¬ 
lio.  These  trees  were  sprayed  three  times 
with  lime-sulphur,  first  in  dormant  stage, 
second,  before  buds  opened,  with  arsenate 
of  lead  paste,  2  lbs.  to  50  gals. ;  third 
when  shucks  fell  off,  2  lbs.  arsenate  to  50 
gals.  These  sprayings  did  not  do  the  trick, 
as  each  cherry  had  from  .six  to  eight  stings. 
Another  .small  fruit  grower  has  advised 
me  to  use  crude  carbolic  acid  along  with 
the  lead  after  bloom.  lie  claims  that 
the  curculio  does  uot  like  this  and  will 
keep  away.  My  cherry  crop  looks  promis¬ 
ing  and  I  would  like  to  save  it  if  possible. 

I  have  this  year  so  far  made  two  spray¬ 
ings  and  would  like  your  advice.  I.  A.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  curculio  did  its 
work  before  or  after,  or  both  before  and 
after,  your  third  spraying.  There  was  a 
period  of  time  during  which  the  curculio 
was  able  to  find  the  fruit  uncovered  by 
the  poison.  I  am  assuming  that  I.  A/ II. 
does  thorough  spraying.  If  he  does  uot, 
the  curculio  might  easily  find  uncovered^ 
spots  ou  the  fruit  and  do  its  work  while 
the  spray  wife  still  ou  the  trees.  The  in¬ 
sect  seems  to  search  over  the  fruit  for  un¬ 
covered  spots  and  to  avoid  cutting  through 
the  surface  where  it  is  covered  with  a  for¬ 
eign  substance. 

Considering  the  time  when  the  cherry 
blooms,  it  seems  to  me  likely  that  the 
curculio  will  be  iu  the  orchard  and  in  a 
position  to  do  more  or  less  damage  foi*  a 
period  of  one  month  after  the  blossoms 
fall,  and  that  immunity  from  its  attacks 
cannot  be  had  without  keeping  the  fruit 
coated  during  that  period.  This  would 
represent,  I  imagine,  three  sprayings,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  blossom  fall  and  spacing 
them  just  far  enough  apart  to  keep  the 
fruit  well  coated.  I  would  suggest  that 
^elf-boiled  lime-sulplnir,  plus*  1%  lbs.  of 
arsenate  of  lead  to  each  50  gals,  be  used 
for  these  sprays,  only  where  the  curculio 
is  particularly  virulent. 

Clean  cultivation  followed  by  proper 
cover  crops  tends  to  rob  the  .curculio  of 
its  Winter  quarters  and  to  lessen  its  num¬ 
bers.  Fields  of  Timothy  and  native  grass¬ 
es  with  the  bunching  habit  of  growth,  and 
overgrown  hedge-rows  standing  adjacent 
to  the  orchard  form  good  wintering  quar¬ 
ters  from  which  the  curculio  will  emerge 
and  attack  the  fruit  crops. 

THOM  AS  .T.  1IEAULEB. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


Up  -State  Farm  Notes 

Keep  Working  for  Good  Roads. — Be- 
for  the  war  it  was  estimated  that  this 
country  paid  a  cash  penalty  of  $504,000,- 
000  for  transporting  crops  from  farm  to 
market.  Of  the  2.300.000  miles  of  high¬ 
way  possibly  12  per  cent  are  paved.  New 
York  farmers  have  not  failed  to  do  their 

share  iu  feeding  the  world,  hut  in  order 
to  put  their  time  on  the  raising  of  food 
efficiently  they  must  have  good  roads  for 
the  transportation  of  supplies  and  farm 
products.  The  Federal,  State  and  county 
agencies  are  planning  to  invest  30  per 
cent  more  in  1910  than  lias  ever  been 
spout  before,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
in  1917.  The  enactment  of  the  Federal 
aid  road  law,  with  elaborate  machinery 
behind  it,  is  one  evidence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  willingness.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizens  to  support  every  movement 
of  this  sort,  to  keep  his  representatives  at 
Albany  and  Washington  constantly  in 
mind  of  his  wishes,  and  to  “talk  up”  the 
subject  at  every  opportunity. 

State  Grange  Helps  Boys  Enter 
Cornell. — Madison  County  Pomona 
Grange,  with  others  of  the  State,  au- 
uounces  competitive  examinations  in  .Tune 
for  Cornell  scholarships  for  the  short 
course  in  agriculture.  The  scholarships 
are  valued  at  $50  each,  and  there  are  12 
of  them  awarded  in  the  State.  Last  year 
but  one  scholarship  was  used,  and  it  is 
hoped  this  year  that  farm  hoys  and  girls 
will  use  this  privilege  to  the  utmost.  In 
Madison  County  there  is  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  examination,  and  several 
young  farmers  from  It*  to  25  years  of  age 
are  expected  to  compete. 

Practical  Plan  for  Orphans. — The 
Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Onondaga 
County  Orphans’  Home’  will  add  much 
needed  facilities  and  room  to  the  home  by 
buying  a  farm  pear  the  city  and  creeping 
about  10  cottages  at  a  cost  of  $20,000 
each,  having  a  capacity  of  about  25  chil¬ 
dren  each.  The  farm  will  furnish  work 
for  boys  and  girls  old  enough,  and  will 
grow  needed  supplies. 

State’s  Game  Resources.— The  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  is  arriving  at  the 
point  where  it  can  begin  to  estimate  the 
State’s  resources  in  game  animals  and 
birds  by  means  of  the  new  ruling  requir¬ 
ing  the  200,000  hunters  of  the  State  to 
state  their  last  year’s  kill,  as  well  as  the 
present  year’s  kill.  This  will  be  used  as 
a  basis  in  forming  new  and  better  game 
laws.  The  commission  finds  that,  the  raw 
furs  of  the  State  this  year  will  exceed 
$2,000,000  in  value;  that  10.000  wild  deer 
are  killed  each  year,  with  a  value  of  $500,- 


000  for  the  venison;  that,  the  skunk  is  the 
leading  game  animal,  its  fur  this  year  re¬ 
turning  to  farm  bovs  and  other  trappers 
over  $1,000,000;  that  rabbits  may  out¬ 
number  skunks ;  that  foxes  run  about 
third  in  number,  and  that  considerable 
rivalry  between  counties,  towns  and  game 
clubs  of  the  State  has  developed  as  the 
figures  of  the  various  kills  become  avail¬ 
able.  _ 

Boys  and  Girls’  Clubs  in  Cayuga 
County. — The  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Home  Bureau  agents  of  this  county  are 
establishing  quite  a  number  of  boys’  and 
girl's  clubs  for  growing  potatoes  and 
swine,  and  promoting  canning  and  sewing 
activities,  with  rural  organizations  co-op¬ 
erating.  Several  contests  are  to  be  staged, 
and  the  more  successful  ones  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair. 

Cheese  Figures  High. — The  Govern¬ 
ment  Dairy  Board  has  sold  1,51.8  boxes  of 
cheese  at  30%c,  with  %c-  less  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  week’s  sales.  This  week  saw  a  drop 
to  30c.  due  to  irregular  market  conditions. 
The  30  factories  resigstered  sold  1.772 
boxes  this  week,  as  compared  to  1.036 
boxes  for  the  same  period  in  1918,  when 
201/4c  was  the  price. 

School  Moneys  —  Parents  of  the  State 
are  much  interested  in  the  Fearon  school 
moneys  bill  which  has  passed  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature.  The  bill  carried  an 
appropriation  of  $5,300,000  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  teachers’  salaries'.  Each  city, 
village  and  school  district  now  receives 
$100  from  the  State  for  each  teacher  em¬ 
ployed.  The  Fearon  bill  increases  this  by 
$100.  Iu  Cortland  County,  an  average 
school  county,  the  increase  iu  State  school 
moneys  will  amount  to  $28,000.  Besides 
increasing  teachers’  salaries,  the  bill  adds 
to  the  apportionment,  of  schools  having 
academic  departments,  and  gives  districts 
with  small  assessed  valuations  more  help 
proportionately  from  the  State.  High 
schools  will  be  given  $200  a  year  for  four 
years  of  academic  work.  The  State  has 
been  paying  the  tuition  of  non-resident 
students  in  high  schools  at  the  rate  of  $20 
a  year,  which  is  below  cost  in  most  in- 
tances.  This  is  now  made  $40  a  year. 
The  new  hill  has  a  sliding  scale  for  public 
money  in  small  districts.  Beginning  with 
au  assessed  valuation  of  $10,000,  a  dis¬ 
trict  will  get  $400,  decreasing  $5  for  each 
increase  of  $1,000  valuation.  Under  the 
old  law  a  district  of  $20,(109  or  less  drew 
$200;  under  $40,000,  $175:  under  $00,000. 
$1.*0.  and  beyond  that,  $125.  This  section 
of  the  law  is  designed  to  help  weaker  dis¬ 
tricts  more  than  stronger  ones,  but  with 
no  abrupt  changes.  No  district  will  uow 
get  less  than  $209.  The  law  becomes  ef¬ 
fective  August  1,  1919.  iu  rural  districts. 
In  cities,  where  minimum  salaries  for 
grade  teachers,  assistants,  special  teachers 
and  ■  principals  are  fixed  by  the  law,  the 
law  becomes  operative  January  1,  1920. 
This  increase  of  salary  was  sadly  needed 
to  place  teaching  on  a  fairer  basis  with 
other  professions.  Considering  education¬ 
al  requirements,  it  is  too  low  uow,  but  is 
a  step  in  the  right,  direction.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  teachers  were  so  scarce, 
or  when  so  few  were  preparing  for  the 
work,  while  the  young  men  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  w<*rk  are  very  rare. 

Burleson  and  Rural  Routes. — New 
York  patrons  of  rural  mail  delivery  routes 
are  indignant  over  Burleson’s  latest  plan, 
as  announced,  to  reorganize  the  rural  mail 
routes  and  make  then  35  miles  in  length, 
based  on  his  experiments  in  the  South., 
where  he  finds  that  carriers  with  Ford 
ears  can  cover  that  distance.  Conditions 
are  so  different  here  that  such  a  change 
would  meau  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
service.  No  carriers  could  be  found  to 
do  the  work :  no  horses  could  endure  the 
trips.  The  latter  would  have  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  probably  nine  months  of 
the  year.  Farmers’  organizations  to  the 
last  one  should  protest  against  any  such 
changes,  ami  should  emphasize  the  fact 
that  service  i-  the  chief  thing  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  work — not  economy  alone. 
Rural  routes  are  most  of  them  too  long 
already,  and  need  attention  along  the  line 
of  road  improvement,  instead  of  further 
hampering  of  the  already  burdened  ser¬ 
vice. 

Small  Items  of  Interest. — Grain 
sowing  has  begun  in  many  sections, 
though  some  find  too  much  moisture  a 
great  handicap,  hindering  plowing  on 
heavy  clay  soil.  There  has  been  a  rush 
of  freight  over  the  Lackawanna  siuee  the 
end  of  the  strike  of  roundhouse  men. 
Farmers  near  Newfane  refuse  to  set  their 
clocks  ahead,  as  they  say  during  fruit 
picking  time,  which  is  their  main  harvest, 
the  trees  are  tort  wet  with  dew  to  pick- 
in  early  morning,  and  that  peaches  picked 
when  wet  soon  rot.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  is  to  eonduof  a  membership  campaign 
in  each  county.  A  paid  field  agent  will 
he  scut  through  the  State  to  urge  farmers 
to  build  iisli  ponds  and  raise  pheasants  to 
aid  in -furthering  tin1  food  supply.  The 
former  plan  will  receive  approval,  but  it 
is  a  question  with  many  farmers  whether 
pheasants  are  an  aid.  when  it  is  considered 
how  milch  they  injure  crops.  The  largest 
tree  in  Essex  County  was  recently  cut.  a 
huge  maple,  measuring  47  inches  across, 
and  numbering  240  rings,  representing 
the  years  of  its  life.  One  homestead  near 
Stamford  has  one  of  the  largest  sugar 
camps  in  the  State.  This  year  it  pro¬ 
duced  8.500  lbs.  of  maple  sugar.  This 
week  five  wagonloads  of  maple  syrup  in 
metal  barrels  were  delivered  by  Freetown 
farmers  to  the  station  at  Marathon.  De¬ 
spite  a  short  season  it  was  the  best  year 
for  maple  sugar  milking  ever  known,  as 
better  prices:  were,  secured  very  generally. 

M.  G.  F. 
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at  every  farmer’s  gate 


THIS  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  new  transportation 
movement — the  Rural  Motor  Express  Lines — first 
fostered  as  a  war  measure  by  the  Highways  Transport 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Regular  and  dependable  transportation — a  thing  the 
farmer  has  never  had  before — is  now  being  furnished 
him  in  many  sections  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  city 
man  has  his  street-cars,  his  express  deliveries,  and  the 
other  forms  of  transportation  which  operate  to  his  door. 

The  effect  of  dependable  transportation  is  to  move  the  ship¬ 
ping  platform  from  the  railway  station  right  up  to  the 
farmers  front  gate ,  permitting  more  frequent  ship¬ 
ments  both  to  and  from  the  consuming  market  centers. 

The  benefits  of  the  Rural  Express — affecting  alike 
the  producer  and  the  customer — are  impossible  with¬ 
out  good  roads.  Schedules  cannot  be  maintained  if  the 
roads  become  bogged  with  every  heavy  rain-storm. 

Must  Have  Year-’round  Roads 

So  it  is  essential  that  both  city  dwellers  and  farmers* 
throw  their  full  influence  into  the  fight  for  good,  easv- 
traction  roads  that  can  be  used,  regardless  of  weather, 
every  month  in  the  year. 


It  is  possible  to  build  and  maintain  such  roads  at 
moderate  cost  by  adopting  Tarvia.  Tarvia  is  a  coal- 
tar  preparation  for  use  in  constructing  new  roads  and 
repairing  old  macadam  roads. 

Tarvia  is  popular  with  road  engineers  every¬ 
where  because  it  makes  firm,  mudless,  dustless, 
water-proof  and  automobile-proof  roads  that  stand 
up  under  the  most  severe  weather  and  traffic  con¬ 
ditions.  When  properly  constructed,  Tarvia  roads 
are  less  expensive  to  maintain  than  any  other  type  of 
uvear-around' ’  road. 

Thousands  of  miles  of  Tarvia  roads  suitable  for 
carrying  Rural  Motor  Express  traffic  have  already 
been  constructed  throughout  the  United  States. 

Is  your  community  ready  with  good  roads  to  take 
advantage  of  this  movement  to  establish  a  shipping 
platform  at  every  farmer’s  gate  ? 

Why  not  do  a  little  investigating  and  see  how  Tarvia 
will  help  you  get  good  roads  at  low  cost  ? 

Illustrated  booklet  showing  Tarvia  roads  all  over  the 
country  free  on  request. 


Special  Service  Department 


payer- 


order  to  bring  the  facts  before  tax 
road  authorities.  The  Bar¬ 
rett  Company  has  organized  a  Special  Service 
Department,  which  keeps  up  to  the  minute 
on  all  road  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  re¬ 
garding  road  conditions  or  problems  in  your 
vicinity  the  matter  will  have  the  prompt 
attention  of  experienced  engineers. 

This  service  is  free  for  the  asking. 

If  you  want  better  roads  and  lower  taxes, 
this  Department  cau  greatly  assist  you. 
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TOP  DRESSINGTALKS 

lVTlTROGEN  for  a  good  root  system,  vigorous  growth  and 
*  that  dark  rich  green  that  shows  a  healthy,  profitable  plant. 
And  what  will  supply  the  nitrogen  ? 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


n; 


applied  as  a  top  dressing  at  the  rate  of  100  to  150  lbs.  per  acre. 
The  Great  American  Ammoniate 


ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  stand¬ 
ard  article  that  has  done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertil¬ 
izers  for  years  past.  Especially  kiln-dried  and  ground  to  make 
it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia  2514%  guaranteed.  Made  in  U.S.  A 

For  tale  by:  NEW  YORK:  New  York;  The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  The  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemical  Co.,  Nassau  Fertilizer  Co.,  W.  E.  Whann  Co.,  Patapsco  Guano  Co., 
The  National  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Frederick  Ludlam  Co.  NEW 
JERSEY:  Chrome;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  (address  Baltimore,  Md.)  Newark; 
Listers  Agricultural  Chemical  Works.  Trenton  ;  Trenton  Bono  Fertilizer  Co.  CON¬ 
NECTICUT  :  Bridgeport ;  The  Berkshire  Fertilizer  Co.  MASSACHUSETTS:  Bostod; 
The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  The  National  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Co.  VERMONT :  Rutland;  M.  E.  Wheeler  Co. 

For  information  . -y  N  ew  York 

as  to  apphca -  1  he  Company  _  _  w 

lion,  write  (ye*^  N.  Y. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  “PENNFIELD-SPRING 
LEVER”  CULTIVATOR 

Gardeners  and  all  users  of  wheel  hoes,  with 
a  Pennfield  you  con  do  the  work  easier  and 
in  less  than  half  the  time  at  an 
even  walking  gait.  All  effort  is 
straight  ahead  and  does  not 
crush  the  wheel  into  the  ground 
nor  tire  the  wrists.  Body  is  always 
3  to  5  inches  from 
Spring  Lever  to 
which  arm  braces 
are  attached.  Ad¬ 
justable  forged 
steel  hoes,  8  !4  ins. 
of  hook  and  V 
shaped.  Crated  for 
shipment,  $1 2.50. 
With  2  extra  opening  and  hilling  plows,  $13.75. 

Ordor  NOW  and  be  ready  for  the  season. 

J.  M.  HARTMAN  COMPANY 
Box  No.  322  A,  LEBANON,  PA.,  1).  S.  A. 


U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


WALLBOAPD 
at  $12  pet*  M 
less  ! ! 


Our  enormous 
purchase  means  lowest  prices 
—-only  $25  per  1000  feet  ( Kejpi- 
tarly  $25  to  $40).  4  ply  hoard  in 
panels  4x8  ft.  Every  panel 
backed  by  our  $10,000 guarantee 
of  money -hack  -  if  -  not  -  satis¬ 
fied.  WVte  for  Bulletin  of 
Bargains. 

Manufacturers  Outlet  Dept. 

Buffalo  Houscwrocking 
&  Salvage  Co. 

500  Walden  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Cue 

million 

feei 

purchased 
from  ike 
Government 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Bocks 

By  R.  L  V/alts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


rO.  K.  Champion  Sprayer., 

INSURE  the 
*  potatoes  and 
other 
vege¬ 
tables, 
also 

fruitand 
trees  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  pests. 

ALL  BRASS 

double  acting  high  pres¬ 
sure  pump  with  relief  valve.  Absolute  satis¬ 
faction  Write  today  for  our  CD  EC 

DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE,  ETC.  I  litt. 
describing  Sprayers,  Planters,  Diggers,  etc. 
Champion  Potato  Machinery  Co., 
151  Chicago  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana. 


Pay  Nothing 

Until  60  Days 

Now  is  the  time  you  need  a  good,  reliable  sprayer  forfruit.  trees, 
vines  shrubbery;  forwhite-washing  barns, chicken  houses,  hog  sheds, 
etc  Here’s  a  sprayer  that  will  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  quickly 
and  pay  for  itself  in  increased  profits.  Prove  it  at  our  risk.  Justsend 
coupon— no  money-and  we  will  ship  sprayer  promptly.  Use  it  30 
flays  free.  If  you  then  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  payment 
in  00  days,  balance  in  00-day  payments,  giving  you  nea  ly  a 

Full  Year  to  Pay 

Majestic  Cia^i/ak 
All-Purpose  w|Jl  Ciywl 

This  hand  sprayer  ia  just  what  you  want  if  you  haven’t  enough 

Sork  to  keep  a  power  sprayer  busy.  Working  parts  made  of  brass. 

pecially  constructed  pump  with  high  grade  4-ply  rubber  tubing. 
Automatic  shut-off  nozzle  with  non -clog  spring  cap.  Light  conveni¬ 
ent.  Easily  taken  apart  for  cleaning.  Contents  kept  continually  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  Sprays  to  the  last  drop. 

rnrr  Book  of  Farm  Necessities 

F  IT  ■"  P  Shows  wonderful  bargains  in  gas  engines,  cream  sep- 
I  llhla  arators,  drills,  cultivators,  saw  frames,  circular  saws, 
leeil  cook-in,  paints,  roofing,  etc.  Write  postal  for  free  copy, 
ojrai  jra  coupon  today  for  this  sprayer  and  take  nearly  a  year 
dEfV U  to  pay  if  you  like  it.  Just  the  coupon.  No  money. 

- THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY - 

4018  LaS.lt.  St.,  Dept  1778  Chicago 

fiend  »pi ay ei  No.'laS A M AtO.  If  satisfactory  I  will  pay  12.00  in  60  days, 
balance  in  80-aiey  payments  of  12.00  eaeii  until  price  of  tli  Wi  is  paid.  Other¬ 
wise  I  will  return  it  in  30  day:.  and  you  pay  transportation  both  way*. 


Nam*. 


Address. 


Things  to  Think  About 


How  About  the  Farmers? 

“A  reader  of  the  New  York  World, 
writing  in  defence  of  the  ‘daylight  sav¬ 
ing’  scheme,  makes  the  point  that  it  is 
pleasing  to  the  night  workers  beeause  it 
gives  them  one  hour  more  of  refreshing 
sleep.  ‘All  night  workers,’  lie  says,  ‘know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  fall  asleep  in  broad 
daylight,  but  given  one  hour  of  darkness 
that  trouble  disappears.’ 

"Exactly.  But  the  point  applies  with  a 
hundred  times  more  force  to  the  farmers 
and  farm  laborers  of  the  country,  because 
there  are  more  than  10,000.000  of  them, 
not  including  their  wives  and  families.  In 
midsummer  they  have  to  go  to  bed  in 
broad  daylight,  and  they  may  also  find  it 
difficult  to  fiill  asleep  under  the  condi¬ 
tions.  Arc  they  not  also  to  be  consid¬ 
ered?” 

Not  all  the  city  folks  are  ‘‘agin”  the 
farmers.  The  Post  always  stands  by 
them.  F.  I*.  BRIGGS. 


Grape  Growers  and  Prohibition 

Due  to  the  increased  demand  for  grape 
juice  as  a  beverage,  many  Ohio  farmers 
and  gardeners  are  preparing  to  set  out 
larger  areas  of  vineyards  this  Spring,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  department  of  horticulture 
at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  The 
grape  juice  industry,  it  is  believed,  will 
develop  into  as  large  a  business  as  the 
manufacture  of  wine,  which  has  been  as 
high  as  2,000,000  gallous  annually. 

This  report  comes  from  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Our  own  reports  show 
much  the  same  thing.  In  spite  of  the 
fear  that  prohibition  may  greatly  curtail 
‘lie  wine  industry,  grape  planting  is  still 
heavy  and  most  growers  seem  to  think 
that  a  good  market  may  still  be  found 
for  the  grapes.  Our  own  opinion  is  that 
the  claim  made  by  the  liquor  interests 
that  growers  of  grapes,  barley,  rye  and 
corn  must  depend  on  the  liquor  business 
for  life  or  support  is  a  great  bluff,  which 
will  be  fully  exploded  inside  of  five  years. 


Farm  Wages  in  Idaho 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  my  employment 
agent  in  Spokane.  I  am  sorely  in  need  of 
help  to  fix  fences  and  do  Spring  seeding. 
I  have  an  18-year-old  boy  employed  at  $60 
and  board  who  is  scrupulously  observing 
the  eight-hour  day  and  promptly  un¬ 
hitches  at  five  o’clock  and  leaves  the  boss 
to  milk  five  cows,  feed  the  pigs  and  chick¬ 
ens,  get  in  the  wood  and  do  the  rest  of  the 
chores,  while  he  goes  to  town.  Under 
the  present  conditions  I’ll  confess  I  don’t 
quite  understand  all  that  is  said  in  the 
papers  about-  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Surely  the  high  cost  of  living  falls 
on  the  employer,  as  we  foot  the  grocery 
bills.  The  outlook  for  clearing  up  more 
land  and  fencing  it  for  cropping  is  dismal, 
as  the  war  prices  for  labor,  powder  and 
wire  seem  to  continue.  1  wish  some  of 
those  consumers  who  think  it  a  privilege 
for  someone  to  come  around  in  the  gray 
dawn  and  leave  a  full  milk  bottle  would 
try  it.  C.  I.  WHITE. 

Idaho. 

The  letter  from  the  employment  agent 
states  that  men  demand  $65  per  month 
“and  won’t  go  for  less.”  We  did  not  sup¬ 
pose  farm  labor  conditions  in  the  North¬ 
west  were  such  that  a  “hold-up”  is  pos¬ 
sible. 


Fooling  with  the  Rural  Routes 

Have  you  noted  the  proposed  changes 
that  are  to  be  made  in  the  R.  F.  I).  ser¬ 
vice,  that  are  to  take  effect  soon?  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  how  widespread  the 
changes  are,  but  in  this  locality  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  shake-up  in  pros- 
l>ect.  Some  routes  are  to  be  discontinued, 
or  rather  some  carriers  are,  and  the  terri¬ 
tory  served  is  to  be  added  to  others,  and 
some  carriers  are  to  be  transferred  to 
other  parts  of  the  county,  which  is  a 
hardship,  especially  those  who  have  a 
family  and  own  a  place.  The  proposed 
plan  may  work  out  all  right  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  I  don’t  see  how  we  are  going  to 
get  deliveries  made  in  tin*  Winter  time. 
It  looks  like  a  plan  to  practice  “economy,” 
now  that  the  war  is  over,  and  pay  off  the 
farmers  for  their  part  by  letting  them 
help.  It  seems  the  R.  F.  D.  men  are  not 
getting  much  increase  for  the  added  miles, 
like  the  telephone  people  who  were  taken 
over  after  the  armistice,  as  we  have  to 
nay  25c  a  month  additional  the  first  of 
May.  If  this  R.  F.  D.  revision  extends 
all  over  the  State  or  the  entire  country 
in  the  same  or  s’milar  way  as  proposed 
here,  there  are  going  to  be  some  mad 
farmers  during  the  next  12  mouths. 

IRVING  O.  CROSS. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  been  informed  of  this  disas¬ 
trous  move,  and  have  tried  quietly  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  The  present  management  of  the 


Post  ( iffice  Department  is  very  arbitrary, 
and  the  present  protest  against  the  Post¬ 
master  General  is  wide  and  deep  seated. 
This  fooling  with  the  rural  routes  is 
causing  loss  and  annoyance  to  our  readers. 
We  have  a  constant  string  of  complaints 
about  it.  and  the  department  apparently 
pays  no  attention. 


An  Agricultural  History  Society 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  item 
by  Mr.  Edward  Moseman,  Vermont,  on 
page  (iS4.  We  hu\  e  recently  organized  an 
Agricultural  Historical  Society  and  have 
about  140  members  at  the  present  time. 
The  society  is  meeting  with  much  favor, 
and  I  believe  is  going  to  be  very  useful  in 
the  field  which  it  is  intended  to  cover. 
We  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  original 
source  material  like  this  account  book,  or 
minute  books  of  the  early  agricultural  so¬ 
cieties.  We  know  there  must  be  a  number 
of  these  in  the  possession  of  various  fam¬ 
ilies.  If  any  of  your  readers  who  pos¬ 
sess  such  materials  will  send  them  in  by 
registered  mail,  or  any  other  safe  means 
of  transportation,  to  me,  I  will  see  that 
they  are  properly  cared  for  here,  will  have 
the  valuable  portions  photographed  for 
our  library  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  return  the  originals  to  their 
owners.  We  are  planning  to  issue  our 
first  volume  this  Summer;  among  other 
things  it  will  contain  a  copy  of  the  minute 
book  of  the  Albemarle  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  Virginia,  which  was  organized 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  a 
group  of  men,  many  of  whom  were  famous 
in  American  history,  lyman  carrier, 

Secretary -Treasurer. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


“Bill  Baldwin’s  Soliloquy” 

BY  A.  FAIRDEAL 

There  are  no  doubt  millions  of  folks  in 
this  country  who  know  me,  but  as  yet 
have  not  looked  upon  me  as  a  talker. 
Now.  I  purpose  letting  you  know  I  am 
some  talker.  Just  listen  to  me  soliloquize. 
I,  red-cheeked  and  rosy,  am  now  in  the 
hands  of  chubby  Roland  McDonald  of 
Covington,  Ky.,  and  I  feel  quite  sure 
about  to  be  devoured  ;  nevertheless  let  this 
deathbed  monologue  serve  to  put  wise 
some  human  bipeds  who  learn  slowly. 
Last  August  I.  with  many  of  my  kind, 
huug  gaily  in  the  breeze  upon  a  tree  in 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  tree  was  in  au 
orchard  owned  by  James  Arnold.  Well, 
ere  we  had  reached  our  maturity,  one 
Mr.  Blanchard,  a  local  fruit  buyer,  came 
to  Mr.  Arnold  and  purchased  us  for  $3 
per  barrel  (three  bushels  in  barrel).  So 
matters  stood  until  September  30,  when 
Mr.  Ilood,  from  Rochester,  came  into  the 
vicinity  buying  apples  for  a  Chicago 
house.  Consequence.  Mr.  Blanchard  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  holding  to  Mr.  Hood  at  $3.50 
per  barrel.  Picking  time  came  on.  and 
we  were  picked,  packed  and  placed  in  a 
cold  storage  house  in  a  village  near  Mr. 
Arnold's  farm.  There  we  reposed  until 
about  a  month  after  the  world  war  closed, 
when  the  news  spread  over  Western  New 
York  that  space  was  available  for  export¬ 
ing  apples  to  Europe.  This  proved  a 
fact,  and  dealers  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
exporting  apples  began  to  look  around  to 
increase  their  holdings,  and  one  Mr.  Poe 
came  to  Mr.  Ilood  and  offered  $6  per  bar¬ 
rel  for  us,  put  aboard  the  cars.  Now 
mind,  we  were  resting  upon  a  $3.50  pur¬ 
chase  with  an  additional  50c  for  storage. 
But  Mi’.  Hood,  like  the  good  gambler  that 
most  fruit  men  are,  said  nay  to  his  offer, 
and  we  still  reposed  in  storage  until 
March  25.  when  Mr.  Jones  of  Cincinnati, 
O.,  came  along  and  put  up  $9.50  per  bill, 
for  us.  a  neat  sum  for  profit  for  Mr. 
Hood,  who  pocketed  $5.50  profit  on  each 
barrel.  We  were  sent  to  Cincinnati,  O., 
via  Big  Four  Railroad,  in  a  refrigerator 
car,  and  when  we  landed  there  had  trans¬ 
portation  charges  added  to  us,  making  us 
stand  Mr.  Jones  $10.65  per  bbl.  Jones,  a 
carlot  distributor,  sold  us  for  $11.20  per 
bbl.  to  Alex.  Garden  &  Co.  of  Covington, 
Ky.,  who,  by  the  way,  are  local  fruit 
jobbers,  and  they  trucked  us  over  to 
Covington.  Ky..  and  sold  us  to  Porter  & 
Jacobs,  the  grocers,  for  $11.75  per  bbl. 

Porter  &  Jacobs’  wagon  route  man  sold 
Mrs.  McDonald  a  half  peek  of  us  for  the 
sum  of  65c.  That  is  how  I  come  to  be  in 
Roland’s  hands  at  this  moment.  Roland’s 
father  happens  to  have  a  good  job,  else  no 
apples  for  Roland.  I  only  wish  I  could 
haul  up  iu  front  of  my  audience  all  the 
little  Georges,  Ilarrys,  etc.,  who  have 
longed  for  the  red  apples  and  had  to  go 
without  them  because  of  this  excess  profit 
by  speculators.  I,  only  a  red  apple,  of 
course  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  people 
with  brain  permitting  such  an  unwise 
distribution  of  necessaries  of  life,  when 
co-ordination  and  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  grower  and  consumer  would  eliminate 
all  of  the  waste  and  cut  out  the  gambling 
feature.  If  a  zone  system  of  distribution 
is  good  in  auything.  it  surdly  would  be 
good  in  perishables,  as  the  elimination  by 
waste  would  be  reduced  by  at  least  25 
per  cent. 

If  middlemen  were  not  such  good  poli¬ 
ticians  and  managed  to  keep  up  a  con¬ 
tinual  doubt  and  distrust  on  the  part  of 
grower  and  consumer,  then  perhaps  a  key 
to  the  solution  might  be  evolved.  I  grant 
you  there  are  more  honest  men  among 
consumers  and  producers  than  there  are 
in  the  traffic  of  life’s  necessities. 
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When  heavy  trucking  churns  up  the  mud  and  cuts 
ruts  deeper  and  deeper — 

When  mile  after  mile  of  sand  holds  back  the  wheels — 

When  rain-cut  hilly  roads  and  washed-out  culverts 
call  for  careful  driving  — 

For  such  ills  as  these,  there  is 
only  one  cure. 

That’s  the  remedy  that  begins 
with  plow  and  scraper  and  ends 
with  a  hard-surface,  well  drained 
highway.  Therefore,  get  back 
of  the  Good  Roads  movement 
and  push  it  for  all  you  are  worth. 

But  there’s  a  preventive 
against  bad  road  DELAY 
that  is  written  in  the  speci¬ 
fications  of  the  trucks,  and 
reads:  “Reliability,”  one  of 
the  essentials  of  which  is 
the  selection  of  bearings  that 
are  capable  of  out-lasting  the 
truck  on  which  they  serve. 


Dotted  lines  show  how  the 
inside  of  the  ‘‘cup”  of  a 
Timken  Bearing  is  tapered  to 
to  fit  over  the  tapered  rollers. 


Many  builders  have  found  the  rem¬ 
edy  in  Timken  Tapered  Bearings,  to 
which  there  is  practically  no  “wear- 
out”  except  by  abuse  or  accident. 
After  a  Timken  Bearing  has  been 
slightly  loosened  by  thousands  of 
miles  of  wear,  a  part  turn  of  the  ad¬ 
justing  nut  or  removal  of  a  shim  puts 
all  parts  back  just  as  when  new. 

As  for  Timken  Taper — it  always 
stays  the  same,  ready  to  take  end 
thrust  and  downward  load — to  keep 
gears  up  to  their  work  —  to  stand 
guard  over  transmission  and  differen¬ 
tial  gears — ready  to  resist  the  con¬ 
stant  heavy  push  of  worm  or  pinion — 
ready  to  add  at  every  point  to  truck 
life  as  well  as  efficiency. 

There’s  more  about  these  bearings 
in  the  booklet,  “How  Can  I  Tell.’* 
A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request. 


ff  THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY  ^ 
7  Canton,  Ohio 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


The  Effect  of  the  “Blizzard” 

It  is  still  too  soon  to  be  quite  sure 
about  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  by 
the  recent  cold  wave,  but  a  critical  in¬ 
spection  of  our  orchards  brought  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  this  immediate  sec¬ 
tion  it  is  not  serious.  Apple  buds  were 
scarcely  enough  developed  to  be  seriously 
injured ;  pears  and  peaches  in  full  bloom 
of  course  suffered  more,  hut  there  seem  to 
be  enough  left  in  good  condition  to  insure 
a  fair  crop,  if  nothing  worse  happens  to 
them.  Sweet  cherries  got  the  worst  of 
it,  but  there  is  still  hope  for  some  of  the 
sour  varieties.  Judging  merely  from  per¬ 
sonal  examination  on  our  own  place,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  tin*  damages 
reported  may  be  somewhat  over-estimated. 

Orange  Co.,  X.  Y.  c.  W.  SHAW. 

Our  own  peach  buds  were  not  quite 
open  for  the  early  varieties  and  tin*  late 
ones  were  even  better  protected.  Tem¬ 
perature  registered  -7  degrees  the  first 
night  and  24  degrees  the  second,  with  de¬ 
cidedly  high  winds  prevailing.  The  pis¬ 
tils  do  not  show  any  signs  of  damage 
now.  but  personally  I  am  expecting  to 
find  them  weakened  so  that  even  if  the 
fruit  sets  it  will  drop  badly.  <  )ther  or¬ 
chards  not  so  fortunately  situated  as 
mine  are  undoubtedly  cleaned  out  for 
this  year.  Plums  are  also  gone,  but  the 
pears  and  apples  appear  to  be  all  right, 
with  cherries  according  to  advanced  con¬ 
ditions  and  location. 

F.  HOWARD  BROWN. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 

The  cold  snap  appears  to  have  been  a 
benefit,  as  about  10  per  cent  of  blossoms 
were  wide  open  and  they  were  killed. 
The  rest  appear  to  be  all  right,  but  of 
course  may  not  set  well.  Apples,  cher¬ 
ries  and  pears  show  no  color  on  buds,  so 
look  for  little  if  any  damage.  It  froze 
ice  solid  in  a  tumbler — enough  to  break 
glass,  so  it  was  quite  cold,  and  we  would 
just  as  soon  thin  by  hand  as  to  have  such  t 
a  narrow  escape.  Little  peaches  are  j 
black  in  all  buds  which  were  open,  but  j 
nice  and  green  in  those  which  were  un¬ 
opened,  so  we  think  things  are  all  right 
so  far.  O.  F.  HENRY. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 

My  impression  is  that  there  was  but 
a  small  amount  of  damage  from  our  two 
nights  of  severe  frost.  In  this  locality 
the  temperature  got  as  low  as  22  degrees 
for  a  short  period,  and  every  leaf  and 
growing  plant  seemed  to  be  frozen  solid 
to  the  extent  of  severe  tissue  injury.  The 
thawing  process  was  gradual,  and  nature 
has  restored  things  in  a  wonderful  way. 

1  do  not  think  there  is  over  30  per  cent 
of  loss  with  peaches.  Plums  are  more 
tender  and  are  mostly  destroyed.  Very 
little  damage  to  cherries  or  to  the  small 
fruits.  Pear  and  apple  blossoms  are  per¬ 
fectly  sound.  A  matter  of  some  impor¬ 
tance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  apple 
foliage,  the  earlier  leaves  surrounding  the 
blossom  clusters,  is  in  many  instances 
showing  frost  damage,  and  will  not  at¬ 
tain  its  full  development,  w.  S.  teator. 

Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

It.  is  a  little  difficult,  at  this  time,  to  re¬ 
port  definitely  as  the  buds  were  in  all 
stages  of  development.  However,  the  in¬ 
dications  are  the  injury  is  not  so  serious 
as  at  first  seemed  possible.  The  infor¬ 
mation  that  1  have  through  personal  in¬ 
spection  and  from  reports  received  at  our 
Farm  Bureau  indicate  that  peaches  are 
only  partly  killed,  sour  cherries  and  Kief- 
fer  pears  are  all  gone,  sweet  cherries  and 
other  pears  only  partially  killed.  Plums 
seem  in  fair  condition.  \\  ith  apples  there 
is  quite  a  wide  range  of  conditions.  In 
some  locations  where  Greenings  and  Bald¬ 
wins  were  quite  well  advanced  there  is 
quite  serious  injury,  but  as  a  whole,  I 
think  the  loss  will  not  be  great.  Grapes, 
of  which  there  is  a  large  acreage  in  Yates 
Co.  were  not  far  enough  advanced  to  be 
frosted  much.  H.  s.  fullagah. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Although  we  have  had  some  very  cold 
weather  for  the  season  (down  to  23  de¬ 
grees  i  I  still  hope  we  may  have  a  fair 
fruit  crop.  Although  trees  were  not  in 
blossom,  there  is  some  injury  to  Japan 
plums,  peaches  and  cherries,  with  the 
Japans  the  hardest  hit.  As  we  had  a 
freeze  and  not  a  white  frost  I  hope  some 
buds. may  come  through  all  right.  I  have 
seen  fruit  set  after  some  pretty  cold 
weather,  yet  not  quite  up  to  the  last 
freeze.  Wie  notice  the  bees  were  still 
gathering  pollen  the  next  morning. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  n.  o.  mead. 

I  have  examined  my  own  orchards ;  as 
far  as  I  can  see  practically  no  harm  has 
been  done.  I  talked  with  the  manager  of 
the  Farm  Bureau.  He  was  out  yesterday 
(April  28)  examining  trees,  and  lie  re¬ 
ports  that  early  cherries  seem  to  be  killed, 
at  least  those  that  lie  examined.  Peaches 
and  late  cherries  seem  to  be  all  right. 

I  just  called  a  big  peach  man  and  he  re¬ 
ports  that  his  peaches  are  all  right,  so 
I  hope  that  the  cold  weather  lias  not  in¬ 
jured  our  buds  to  any  great  extent.  Many 
places  here  it  was  down  to  20  degrees. 

Wayne  Co..  N.  Y.  w.  p.  Rogers. 


I  have  found  no  injury  to  apples  ex¬ 
cept  Stark,  the  center  bud  of  many  clus¬ 
ters  of  these  are  gone:  00  to  $)5  per  cent 
of  Ivieffer  pear  buds  killed.  The  hiss  on 
all  other  varieties  of  pears  is  negligible. 
The  loss  of  sour  cherries  is  practically 
total,  while  the  loss  of  some  varieties  of 
sweet  cherries  is  not  over  50  per  cent 
of  promised  blossom.  Peaches  too,  El- 
berta  and  Niagara,  escaped  with  about 
50  per  cent,  of  buds  unhurt,  while  cur¬ 
rants  will  be  cut  at  least  00  to  70  per 
cent.  Gooseberries  went  through  without 
injury.  I  should  expect  the  strawberries 
still  covered  to  be  unhurt,  while  those 
recently  uncovered  were  badly  burned.  It 
is  still  too  early  to  judge  the  damage,  if 
any.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  rasp¬ 
berries.  wm.  iiotalixg. 

Columbia  Co..  N.  Y. 

Apples  are  somewhat  injured  I  am 
sure,  but  not  seriously,  except  that  the 
bees  have  been  able  to  work  so  little,  only 
a  few  hours  at  a  time.  We  cannot  tell 
about  cherries  until  the  usual  drop  of  tin* 
sets  is  finished :  some  are  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  that.’  crop.  No  doubt  straw¬ 
berries  were  cut  by  the  frost  April  28. 
but  ours  in  the  garden  do  not  show  as 
much  injury  as  I  expected  to  see.  The 
most  serious  trouble  for  the  growers 
seems,  from  late  advices,  to  be  the  brown 
rot  of  the  young  peach  sets,  which  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  very  serious  in  South  Jersey. 
I  have  questioned  if  the  brown  apple  blos¬ 
soms  might  be  from  this  cause.  Advice 
from  New  Brunswick  is  to  spray  peaches 
with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  at  once  for 
the  rot.  H.  G.  TAYLOR. 

N.  J.  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Growers  report  that  the  peaches  which 
were  in  bloom  are  killed  :  this  means  that 
practically  all  peaches  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  are  gone ;  those  in  the 
central  part  have  lost  the  early  varieties; 
while  about  here  and  the  northern  sec¬ 
tions.  none  is  in  bloom,  and  while  some 
varieties  may  be  injured  somewhat,  the 
buds  seem  healthy,  with  a  promise  of  a 
full  crop.  The  plums  which  were  in 
bloom  are  killed,  central  and  southern 


part  of  the  State  most  affected,  scattering 
trees  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Sweet 
cherries  are  probably  all  killed.  Sour 
cherries  not',  hurt.  much.  Apples  do  not 
seem  to  be  affected  at  all  in  this  section 
nor  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  Small 
fruits  injured  little  if  any. 

Storrs  P.  O.,  Conn.  s.  p.  iiollister. 

Very  little  injury  of  any  kind  visible 
now;  more  damage  may  show  as  time 
goes  on.  Early  peaches  and  early  apples 
that  were  throwing  pink  are  not  black 
yet.  I  am  afraid  cherries  and  pears  will 
be  low  in  vitality,  but  that  is  only  a 
guess.  Very  sunny  and  high  winds  for 
two  or  three  days  with  thermometer  at 
20  degrees  at  times  seem  to  have  fixed 
all  or  part  of  the  apples.  We  had  a  bad 
dose.  C.  AI.LIS. 

(  )rleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Cold  Wave  in  the  Lake  Erie  Section 

The  temperature  as  recorded  on  the 
thermograph  at  the  Vineyard  Laboratory 
dropped  to  the  freezing  point  about  six 
P.  M.  on  the  eveuing  of  April  24.  and 
from  this  hour  till  nine  A.  M.  on  April 
20.  no  higher  degree  was  reached.  The 
minimum  recorded  during  this  interval  is 
27  degrees,  both  nights  of  the  24tli  and 
25th  reaching  this  minimum.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  temperature  for  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  these  dates  was  30  degrees.  How¬ 
ever,  the  danger  from  low  temperatures 
was  considerably  aggravated  by  the  high 
wind  from  the  northwest,  which  at.  times 
reached  the  velocity  of  a  gale.  This  was 
accompanied  during  the  evening  of  the 
25th  by  a  moderate  snowfall,  which  was 
followed  by  a  gradual  rise  in  temperature. 
At  frequent  intervals  during  the  day  of 
the  25th  flower  buds  from  the  peach, 
sweet  and  sour  cherry,  plum,  currant  and 
grape  were  examined  for  injury,  but  re¬ 
peated  observation  failed  to  reveal  any 
such.  A  few  early  flowering  peach  varieties 
were  in  full  bloom,  but  the  writer  did  not 
have  these  for  examination.  Other  peach 
varieties  were  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
beginning  of  bloom,  while  sweet  cherries 
were  a  few  days  behind,  which  in  turn 
were  followed  by  the  plum,  sour  cherry 
and  the  grape.  Japanese  plums  were 
probably  as  far  advanced  in  their  bloom¬ 
ing  as  the  peach  varieties,  Hill’s  Chili, 
Hale  and  Rochester,  which  form  the  basis 
of  these  determinations.  <  )u  the  20th 
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further  observations  were  made  with  all 
the  above  and  no  injury  was  at  all  evi¬ 
dent.  except  with  Burbank  plum  and 
Wilder  currant.  It  was  plain  that  the 
blossoms  of  the  Burbank  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  tree  and  the  limbs  were  ser¬ 
iously  injured,  ranging  from  slight  to 
complete  killing.  Other  blossom  buds 
that  were  somewhat  protected  by  the 
limbs  and  trunks  apparently  escaped. 
Wilder  currant  also  showed  injury  to 
leaf  on  the  2()th.  but  apparently  the  pis¬ 
tils  were  but  little  affected.  An  apricot 
in  full  bloom  showed  extensive  injury, 
but  a  few  blossoms  that,  had  set  came 
through  uninjured.  In  this  case  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  positively  ascribe  the  withered 
condition  of  the  pistils  to  the  cold  of  this 
particular  period. 

A  few  tomato  and  cabbage  plants  had 
been  set  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
consequently  these  were  killed.  Many 
tomato  plants  but  recently  transferred  to 
the  frames  were  completely  killed.  Re¬ 
ports  coming  from  sections  further  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  lake  seem  to  indicate  that 
lower  temperatures  were  reached  in  those 
localities  than  those  noted  at  the  labora¬ 
tory.  The  lowest  thus  far  reported  is  2(1 
degrees.  Serious  injury  is  reported  from 
these  districts  with  the  peach,  plum,  cur¬ 
rant  and  gooseberry,  while  in  one  instance 
it  was  stated  that  grape  buds  were  en¬ 
tirely  blackened.  This  report  has  not 
been  verified,  but  at  this  writing  it  is  not 
believed  that  the  grape  has  been  injured 
except  in  a  few  unfavored  localities. 

From  our  observations  it  is  concluded 
that  there  has  apparently  been  but  little 
injury  in  tin*  lake  section  to  fruits,  yet 
it  is  realized  that  the  nature  of  the  injury 
has  been  such  that  the  extent  of  it  cannot 
be  correctly  judged  until  some  time  after 
fertilization  of  the  flowers  takes  place. 
It  is  further  believed  that  owing  to  the 
almost  dormant  condition  of  the  InHs  of 
the  grape  that  the  principal  fruit  crop  of 
this  region  is  practically  unharmed. 

New  York. _ F.  e.  gladwin. 

Crabsiiaw  :  “Why  do  you  wish  to  leave 
school  and  go  to  work  when  you’re  so 
young?”  Willie :  “It’s  this  way,  dad. 
School  is  going  to  be  a  tough  place  for  the 
next  few  years.  We’ll  have  a  new  map 
of  Europe  to  study,  and  if  we  fall  down 
on  it  the  teacher  is  likely  to  give  us  the 
Constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
learn  by  heart.” — Life. 


“That  Settles  It  Dad— Til 
Stick  to  the  Farm.” 

DELCO-LIGHT  brings  to  the  farm  house  just  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  that  have  been  luring 
the  young  folks  to  the  City. 

Bright,  clean  electric  light,  running  water  in  house  and 
barn — Electric  Power  to  operate  washing  machine,  churn,  cream  separator  and  vacuum 
cleaner — these  are  the  things  that  are  nelping  to  make  the  farm  the  finest  place  in 
the  world  to  live. 


DELCO-LIGHT 


Has  proved  on  more  than  70,000  farms 
that  electric  light  and  power  multiplies 
man  power  and  saves  both  time  and  labor. 

It  is  a  good  investment  because  it  actu¬ 
ally  pays  for  itself.  It  supplies  bright, 
clean,  safe  electric  light — makes  it  easy 
to  do  chore- work  after  dark  without  the 


bother  and  danger  of  old-fashioned  lamps 
and  lanterns,  thus  reducing  fire  risks. 


Delco-Light  requires  little  or  no  atten¬ 
tion — it  is  Self-Cranking — Air-Cooled — 
Ball  and  Roller  Bearings — No  belts — 
Thick  Plate  and  Long  Lived  Batteries. 

RUNS  ON  KEROSENE 


THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Maker*  of  DELCO-LIGHT  Product* 

Distributor *  : 

Dome*tic  Electric  Co.,  Inc..  52  Park  Place.  New  York,  N. Y.  Suburban  Electric  Development  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Roche«ter  Dome*tic  Electric  Company,  Roche*ter,  N.  Y.  J.  J.  Pocock,  824  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Why  Corbin  Duplex 
Equipment  is  Vital 

A  coaster  brake  that  is  skimped  in 
the  making,  that  has  some  features 
and  lacks  some,  is  a  poor  invest¬ 
ment. 

Why  not  demand  for  that  new  bi¬ 
cycle  the  equipping  of  a  brake  that 
has  all  those  necessary  features  a 
brake  must  have — the  power,  the 
certainty  of  control,  the  utmost 
durability,  wear -defiance,  long, 
trouble-free  service  —  the  19  19 

Corbin  Duplex 
Coaster  Brake 

Your  dealer  will  equip  the  Corbin 
Duplex  if  you  refuse  to  accept  any 
other.  Test  it — see  how  easily  and 
gradually  aslight  pressure  produces 
a  slowdown  and  how  positively  yet 
smoothly,  without  jolt  or  xjar,  a 
harder  pressure  brings  a  complete, 
sudden  standstill. 

A  ten  million  dollar  corporation  guarantees 
the  Corbin  Duplex.  The  1919  Catalog- 
sent  any  where — gives  you  the  whole  story. 

Corbin  Screw  Corporation 

American  Hardware  Corporation,  Successor 
New  Britain,  Connecticut 
Branches:  New  York,  Chicago.  Philadelphia 
Also  makers  of  Corbin-Brown  Speedometers 
tor  Automobiles,  Trucks  and  Motorcycles 


A  3,500  Mile 
Guaranteed  Tire 

with  a  usual  performance  of  4000. 


way — a  tire 

that’s  made  good  to  make 

good. 

Non-skid 

Price 

Grey  Tubes 

80x3 

$12.50 

$3.00 

80x8*4 

15.50 

3.50 

32x3*4 

18.00 

3.75 

31x4 

25.00 

4.50 

82x4 

25.50 

4.75 

33x4 

20.50 

5.00 

34x4 

27.00 

5.25 

34x4*4 

35.50 

0.00 

35x4  *4 

87.50 

6.25 

30x4*4 

38.00 

6.50 

85x5 

43.00 

7.00 

87x5 

45.00 

7.50 

Take  !}  per 

cent,  off  for 

cash  with 

order,  lo  per  cent,  deposit  required 

oil  all  u*  O.  L>.  orders* 

R.  K. 

TIRE 

CO. 

839  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 

\V rite  for  booklet  showing  guarantee 


Tom 
Thrift 

“I've  heard  a  lot 
about  shaving  being 
a  pleasure,  but  the  nearest  I  ever 
came  to  it  was  with  a  C.  W.  S. 
Traveller’s  Safety  Razor  Set,  and  it 
cost  me  only  $1.45.” 

See  Page  743  of  “Your  Bargain  Book.” 

Tom  is  right;  shaving  at  the  best  is  only 
a  man’s  duty  to  himself.  The  pleasure 
comes  with  having  good  tools  to  work 
with.  No  matter  what  your  preference 
may  be,  here  you  will  find  an  assortment 
of  safety  and  other  razors  quoted  at 
prices  that  have  been  "shaved"  as 
closely  as  possible. 

"Your  Bargain  Book”  is  FREE.  Send 
today. 

The  Charles  William  Stores 

318  Storoa  Building  New  York  City 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


The  RURAL 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Warm  sunny  days  and  cold  nights  have 
been  the  rule  for  a  week  or  more.  Hoar 
frost  on  the  grass  in  the  early  morning, 
i  but  tomatoes,  string  beans  and  corn  show 
no  signs  of  injury,  and  the  lettuce  seems 
to  be  right  in  its  element,  and  the  early 
peas  are  blooming  profusely. 

I  have  planted  a  bed  of  Zurich  scarlet 
sage  with  plants  from  21/l>-in.  pots,  some 
of  which  are  already  showing  blodni. 
Northward  the  Salvia  seems  to  need  to 
be  strong  plants  before  blooming.  Here 
the  seedling  plants  six  inches  tall  begin 
to  bloom  and  the  bed  is  a  blaze  of  scarlet 
in  May,  and  if  the  mature  spikes  are  cut 
out  regularly  the  bloom  is  maintained  in 
full  till  frost.  The  field  mice  got  into  my 
greenhouse  and  ate  down  every  plant  of 
the  Pimiento  pepper,  but  did  not  seem  t<> 
care  for  anything  else.  I  gave  them  a  des¬ 
sert  of  poisoned  cheese.  They  ate  it  and 
disappeared. 

Dahlia  seedlings  from  the  finest  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  decorative  and  cactus  varieties. 
100  or  more,  are  now  potted,  and  will  be 
ready  to  go  out  by  the  middle  of  May. 
All  will  bloom  in  the  Fall,  and-  though  I 
may  not  have  any  particularly  striking 
flowers  they  will*  •aSl  -be  useful,  for  the 
single-flowered  ones  are  ‘better  for  cutting 
than  the  double  ones,  and* •there  is  a  pecu¬ 
liar  interest  in  watching  the  blooming  of 
seedlings. 

There  is  a  general  taking  out  of  tele¬ 
phones  in  our  city.  The  majority  of  the 
people  prefer  to  do  without  the  telephone 
rather  than  pay  the  doubled  charges.  I 
have  ordered  mine  out,  and  from  present 
indications  about  half  the  telephones  in 
town  will  go  out,  so  that  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned*  the  doubled-  charges  will*  *be  of 
no  advantage  to  the  telephone  company  or 
to  Mr.  Burleson.  If  he  would  let  go  the 
wires  we  would  soon  have  the  old  rates 
back.  What  advantage  the  control  is  -to 
the  Post  Office  Department  I  cannot  im¬ 
agine.  Then,  the  service  on  the  telegraph 
lines  is  the  worst  ever.  My  daughter,  in 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  wired  on  Monday  that 
she  intended  to  visit  home.  The  telegram 
was  delivered  here  on  Thursday  morning. 
She  could  have  written  a  letter  and’  had 
it  delivered  as  soon  as  the  telegram. 
There  is  the  same  experience  with  others 
all  around  me.  and  a  general  complaint 
that  the  telegraph  is  useless.  Perhaps  it 
is  au  effort  on  the  part  of  the  companies 
to  discredit  the  governmental  control. 
Certainly  something  is  very  rotten,  and 
the  sooner  the  wires  go  hack  to  then- 
owners  the  better  for  everyone.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
everything  is  advancing.  Our  gas  com¬ 
pany  has  advanced-  its  rates  till  many 
are  abandoning  it  for  cooking.  High  as 
is  the  price  of  coal  it  is  cheaper  than  gas 
at  $2  per  1,000.  the  price  our  company 
wrings  out  of  us.  Then  the  electric  peo¬ 
ple  have  also  advanced*  the  price  for  their 
current.  They  -talk  wisely  about  kilo¬ 
watts  and  volts,  etc.,  but  few  know  what 
they  are  and  the  electric  companies  them¬ 
selves  would  not  know  one  of  these  things 
if  they  saw  it. 

Now  they  talk  of  prosecuting  the  cot- 
tou  farmers  for  endeavoring  to  reduce  the 
acreage  in  order  to  maintaiu  fair  prices 
for  their  product.  There  is  little  reason 
to  worry  about  this,  for  I  have  seen  many 
efforts  made  to  reduce  the  cotton  acreage 
and  every  one  of  them  failed.  There 
may  be  thousands  pledge  themselves  to 
reduce  their  acreage  in  cotton,  and  they 
will  do  it,  but  there  are  other  thousands 
more  numerous  who  think  they  will  take 
advantage  of  the  reduction  and  they  in¬ 
crease  their  planting,  and  the  final  result 
is  that  a  bigger  crop  than  ever  is  planted. 
But  with  the- settling  of  the  nations  down 
in  peace  the  demand  for  cotton  will  enor¬ 
mously  increase  and  the  price  will  prob¬ 
ably  rise  rather  than  fall.  Europe  is  in 
rags  and  needs  all  the  cotton  we  can  I 
grow. 

The  asparagus  is  later  than  usual.  We 
generally  get  it  by  the  middle  of  April  or 
sooner^  but  up  to  this  date  (23d'i  we 
have  h*ad  but  very  few  stalks.  The  ma¬ 
nure  mulch  was  left  on  the  surface  too 
late,  probably,  for  the  mulch  keeps  the 
ground  from  warming  up,  though  it  keeps 
freezing  out.  w.  F.  massey. 
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Cutting  Costs 


The  shrewd  business  man  trys  to  save  time  and 
labor  in  production.  This  means  cutting  down  costs. 
Low  production  costs  enable  him  to  beat  competitors  to 
the  markets  and  make  better  profits  on  his  sales. 

The  shrewd  business  man  never  uses  human  labor 
when  mechanical  devices  are  available.  He  knows  the 
good  old  human  machine  cannot  compete.  Costs  forbid. 

Farmers  should  follow  the  example  of  the  shrewd 
business  man  and  use  mechanical  devices  when  possible. 
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Red  Cross  Dynamite 

is  a  device  with  which  the  farmer  should  familiarize  him¬ 
self.  It  saves  time  and  labor  in  land  clearing,  drainage, 
boulder  disposal,  tree  planting  and  for  dozens  of  other 
kinds  of  farm  work.  Farmers  that  know  are  buying  and 
using  millions*  of  pounds  of  it  annually. 

It  costs  nothing  to  find  out  what  it  will  do,  how  to 
do  it,  and  what  farmers  who  are  used  to  it  think  of  it. 
Our  Giant  Laborer  Booklet  No.  30  tells  the  story.  It’s 
free.  Write  for  it  today. 

In  addition  to  the  booklet,  if  your  land  is  located  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  North  or  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Wisconsin,  or  New  York,  we  can 
have  an  expert  demonstrator  call  on  you  at  no  cost  to  you 
and  if  you  will  help  him,  he  will  arrange  a  public  demon¬ 
stration,  preferably  under  the  auspices  of  your  U.  S. 
County  Agent,  to  be  held  on  some  centrally  located  farm 
where  he  will  show  you  and  your  neighbors  the  safest 
and  best  blasting  practice. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Plants,  Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  all  principal  business  centers 

- -The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are - 

Explosives;  Chemicals;  Leather  Substitutes;  Pyroxylin  Plastics; 
Paints  andVarnishes;  Pigments  and  Colors  in  Oil;  Stains,  Fillers; 
Lacquers  and  Enamels;  Dyestuffs. 

For  full  information  address:  Advertising  Division 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Sc  Co.,  Wilmington, Del. 
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MOTORCYCLES 


ALL  MAKES 


Descriptive 
Catalogue  B 


CARL  W.  BUSH  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


HAY 

PRESS 


40styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2044  Hampshire  St..  Quincy,  III. 


BOOK  ^ - 

Auto  Owners 

and  Garage  Men 

Get  This  Big  New  FREE  Book 

Over  2000  selections  are  offered  in  this  book. 

Supplies  that  will  improve  all  cars.  There  are 
Riverside  Tires  with  a  5000-Mile  Guarantee.  Tools 
of  all  kinds  to  make  repairing  easy— gas 
savers  for  getting  more  miles  out  of  each  gal¬ 
lon — tourists’  supplies  needed  on  a  trip— shock 
absorbers  for  smooth  riding— painting  outfits 
to  make  your  car  better  looking  and  worth  more 
—supplies  for  giving  your  engine  more  power.  In 
fact,  there  is  probably  not  a  single  thing  you  will  need 
but  what  you  will  find  it  in  this  FREE  BOOK— and  the 
price  will  be  reasonable. 

DlVFDCinF  5000-MILE  TIRES 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 
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100 

PAGES 


1’ilA I)*  MAK& 


“Sir.  this  is  a  golden  opportunity. 
Small  investment,  no  risk,  aud  enormous 
returns  absolutely  sure.”  “Then  I 
wouldn’t  have  the  heart  to  deprive  vou 
of  it.” — Life. 


Every  year  Riverside  Tire  Sales  have  shown  a 
remarkable  growth.  It  is  our  aim  to  give 
autoists  the  best  tire  value  obtainable.  Increased 
sales  and  m  inufacturirg  facilities  have 
made  possible  a  big  reduction  in  prices— the 
lowest  price  in  months.  This  new  FREE  book 
tells  all  about  Riverside  Tires— the  prices  prove 
that  Riversides  give  you  “Most  tor  the  Money.’ 


Many  brand  new  supplies  are  shown  in  this 
book— necessities  you  may  never  have  seen 
or  heard  of.  Prices  have  been  lowered  on 
many  important  articles:  25  pages  out  of 
the  100  in  this  book  are  exclusively  for  Ford 
owners.  Every  car  owner  and  garage  man 
should  always  keep  this  book  handy,  as  it 
will  prove  a  valuable  guide  to  low  prices. 


Address 

Department 

C27 

CHICAGO 


Write  Now  for  Your  FREE  Copy 

Write  to  the 

House 

_ _ _ j-  - _ _  -w  Nearest  You 

|  Satisfaction  Gnanmleedortbur  Money  Back! 

KANSAS  CITY  FORT  WORTH  PORTLAND.  ORE. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Vegetable  Gardening 


Garden  Notes  from  New  England 

Potatoes  Under  Mulch.— The  plan  of 
growing  potatoes  under  straw  is  one  which 
seems  to  be  awakening  interest  among 
amateur  gardeners  in  Massachusetts.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  will  be  taken  up  in  .the  same  way 
as  was  the  potato  bin  scheme  two  years 
ago,  unless,'  indeed,  the  dismal  failure  of 
that  much-exploited  method  shall  create 
suspicion  as  to  anything  else  which  is 
new.  Scores  of  people  spent  time,  labor 
and  money  on  potato  bins,  large  and  small, 
only  to  harvest  barely  as  many  potatoes 
as  they  put  in.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a 
single  instance  where  a  success  was 
scored.  The  straw  plan,  however,  is  much 
more  feasible.  It  has  been  tested  out  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  with  success, 
and  I  have  learned  of  two  people,  one  a 
man  and  one  a  woman,  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  Massachusetts,  who  grew  pota¬ 
toes  under  straw  last  year,  and  got  excel¬ 
lent  crops.  The  potatoes  for  seed  are  cut 
up  and  planted  in  the  usual  way,  but  the 
cut  pieces  are  placed  in  shallow  rows  just 
under  the  ground.  Then  the  straw,  if 
straw  is  used,  is  spread  over  the  surface 
to  a  depth  of  live  inches.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  leaves,  strawy  manure,  or  any  sim¬ 
ilar  material  may  be  used  for  the  mulch. 
Potatoes  make  strong  growth  and  soon 
push  through  to  the  light.  The  mulch 
keeps  the' ground  moist  so  that  no  culti¬ 
vation  is  needed,  and  prevents  the  growth 
of  weeds.  When  the  potatoes  are  full 
grown  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the 
■straw  in  order  to  harvest  them.  The 
plan  is  said  to  work  out  very  well  in 
small  gardens,  and  especially  if  they  are 
carried  on  by  women  or  children,  to  whom 
the  labor  of  planting  and  digging  potatoes 
is  quite  a  burden.  One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  potato  growers  in  Massachusetts 
is  Donald  McRae  of  Bridgewater.  He 
raises  big  crops  every  year,  and  has  done 
much  experimenting.  For  one  thing,  he  has 
been  growing  potatoes  from  seed  balls  in 
the  last  10  years,  but  without  obtaining 
any  new  varieties  better  than  those  now 
on  the  market.  It  is  reported  by  Mr. 
McRae  that  he  gets  the  best  results  in 
growing  potatoes  when  he  cuts  the  tubers 
lengthwise  from  the  seed  end,  using  a 
large  piece. 

Chinese  Cabbage. — It  has  taken  sev¬ 
eral  years  for  New  England  gardeners  to 
become  familiar  with  the  Chinese  cab¬ 
bage  known  as  Pe-Tsai,  but  catalogued 
by  one  Boston  firm  under  the  name  of 
Wong  Bok.  Repeated  references  in  the 
papers,  however,  have  increased  the  sale 
of  seeds.  I  find,  though,  that  many 
beginners  are  making  the  mistake  of  plant¬ 
ing  this  cabbage  in  tin1  Spring.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  almost  certain  to  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  My  experience  has  shown  that 
early  plants  almost  invariably  go  to  seed. 
If  the  seed  is  sown  late  in  .Tune  or  early 
in  July,  no  trouble  is  found.  My  family 
has  become  fond  of  the  Chinese  cabbage 
when  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  lettuce, 
the  crisp  heart  leaves  being  served  simply 
with  sugar  or  with  French  dressing. 

Kohl-babi. — Another  vegetable  which 
has  come  into  much  favor  during  the  last 
year  or  two  is  kohl-rabi,  which  tastes  like 
a  mild  turnip,  although  it  really  grows  on 
top  of  the  ground.  Its  habit  of  growth 
sometimes  puzzles  the  novice.  One  man 
told  me  last  year  he  was  trying  to  keep 
the  earth  mounded  up  over  the  sphere  | 
which  was  forming,  but  found  it  difficult. 
The  part  that  is  eaten  is  really  the  swol¬ 
len  stem,  and  must  invariably  be  served 
before  it  gets  larger  than  a  tennis  ball,  for 
it  is  tough  and  unpalatable  when  too 
large. 

Wixloof. — I  wish  to  speak  a  good  word 
for  witloof  chicory.  It  is  exceedingly 
easy  to  grow.  A  row  may  be  sown  at  any 
time  now,  and  when  Fall  comes  the  plants 
will  be  ready  for  taking  into  the  cellar. 
When  forced  in  boxes  of  earth  in  partial 
darkness  they  produce  a  most  delicious 
salad  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  get  the  true  witloof  chicory  and 
not  the  common  chicory,  for  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  reonlts. 

Florence  Fennel. — A  vegetable  called 
Florence  fennel  is  being  recommended  to 
some  extent,  and  I  have  grown  it  foi  the 
past  tW<>  years  Some  people  like  it  very 
much,  but  as  a  rule  my  friends  shy  at.  it. 
It  certainly  has  a  curious,  sweetish,  flavor, 
reminding  one  somewhat  of  anise.  Where- 
ever  a  colony  of  Italians  is  found  you  may 
be  sure  that  their  gardens  will  contain 
Florence  fennel,  for  it  is  a  favorite  Ital¬ 
ian  vegetable,  being  used  for  a  salad  and 
also  boiled.  It  grows  somewhat  like  cel-  I 
ery,  and  needs  to  be  blanched  a  little.  It 
is  the  enlarged  leaf  stalk  which  is  eaten. 
It.  may  be  tried  out  in  a  small  way,  but 
generous  planting  is  not  advocated. 

Cultivated  Dandelions. — I  am  rather 
surprised  that  so  few  people  grow  dande¬ 
lions  as  a  cultivated  crop.  The  dandelion 
has  unrealized  qualities.  If  the  plants 
are  covered  with  a  little  straw  in  the 
Spring,  so  that  they  are  blanched,  they 
make  a  remarkably  delicate  salad,  quite 
different  from  the  dandelion  as  usually 
<*aten.  The  market  for  dandelion*  is  a 
good  one.  G.  R.  Arnold  of  Braintree 
grows  about  seven  acres  for  the  Boston 
trade,  using  one  of  the  newer  varieties 
like  Thick-leaved  French,  which  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  wild  dandelion.  The  crop 
is  off  early,  and  the  ground  is  then  ready 
for  peas  or  some  other  crop.  Planting  is 
generally  left  until  July,  although  the 
books  call  for  seeding  in  April  or  May.  A 
light  dressing  of  manure  is  found  suffi¬ 


cient.  as  the  plant  is  not  a  very  gross 
feeder.  The  seed  is  put  in  in  drills  a.  foot 
apart,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  about  the 
same  distance.  The  one  difficulty  in  grow¬ 
ing  dandelions  is  to'  get  the  seeds  to  ger¬ 
minate  well.  Rolling  the  ground  is  found 
a  good  practice,  to  bring  the  moisture  to 
the  surface.  When  freezing  weather 
comes  the  dandelions  are  often  covered 
with  hay  or  straw,  hut  the  crop  will  usu¬ 
ally  go  through  without  any  protection. 

Eggplant  in  New  England. — I  have 
been  surprised  to  And  how  few  gardeners 
in  New  England  grow  eggplant.  Some 
people  seem  to  think  that  eggplant  will 
not  thrive  in  New  England,  hut  this  is  not 
true.  One  of  my  neighbors  grows  several 
acres  for  the  market  every  season,  and  has 
no  difficulty  in  maturing  the  crop.  He 
has  learned  one  important  point,  however, 
and  one  which  is  worth  passing  on.  He 
has  found  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  egg¬ 
plants  twice  on  the  same  ground  within 
a  period  of  seven  years,  or  more.  East 
year  I  saw  two  adjoining  fields,  one  of 
which  was  fresh  land,  while  eggplants  had 
been  grown  on  the  other  some  years  ago. 
The  difference  was  most  marked,  the  new 
ground  giving  a  very  much  larger  and 
better  yield.  Of  course  eggplants  need  to 
be  started  in  March  to  have  them  ready 
for  planting  out  when  the  ground:  is 
warm,  but  started  plants  may  be  obtained 
now  or  a  littlejater,  and  will  prove  satis¬ 
factory  unless  they  are  kept,  out  of  the 
ground  too  long.  After  they  hav '  been 
replanted  and  become  established,  it  will 
be  well  to  feed  them  with  a  litte  nitrate 
<>f  soda  at  intervals. 

Five-Row  Marker. — One  of  the  most 
interesting  tools  which  I  have  seen  in  a 
long  while  is  a  marker  which  market 
gardeners  are  finding  valuable,  especially 
if  they  depend  upon  schoolboys  or  other 
green  help  to  set  out  plants.  It  is  pushed 
like  a  wheel  hoe,  and  marks  five  rows  at 
a  time.  Not  only  does  it  indicate  the 
rows,  but  it  spaces  the  distance  far  the 
plants  in  the  rows,  so  that,  when  the 


young  plants  from  the  greenhouse  or  the 
hotbed  are  set  out,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  getting  them  the  proper  dis¬ 
tance  apart.  Appliances  of  this  kind  have 
been  resorted  to  almost  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  since  it  has  been  difficult  to  get 
experienced  help,  and  those  which  have 
demonstrated  their  value  will  be  kept  in 


Plant  of  Kohl-rabi  Head y  for  Use 

use.  as  a  matter  of  course.  (Fig.  :D4. 

page  807). 

Advantage  of  Ridges. — Articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  different  papers  advocate 
level  culture  for  all  crops,  but  1  notice 
that  many  of  the  market  growers  still 
practice  hilling.  They  have  their  reasons 
for  this  practice,  too,  contending  that 
ridging  makes  a  warmer  feeding  ground, 
especially  for  early  plants,  and  that  the 
crop  comes  along  quicker  as  a  result. 
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Even  beaus,  cabbages  and  squashes  are 
sometimes  billed  or  ridged,  either  with  a 
plow  or  with  the  hoe. 

Setting  Tomato  Plants. — The  start¬ 
ed  tomato  plants  sold  in  the  stores  are 
often  tall  and  spindling.  When  set  out 
in  the  garden  in  the  usual  way,  they  have 
a  weak  and  thriftless  appearance,  and.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  need  staking.  I  have 
found  that,  the  best  way  to  handle  plants 
of  this  kind  is  to  bury  most  of  the  stalk 
along  with  the  root.  It  is  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  scrape  out  a  little  trench  to  make 
room  for  the  stalk,  and  to  bend  the  plant 
upward  before  replacing  the  earth.  Roots 
soon  grow  out  all  along  the  buried  stalk, 
and  a  very  much  stronger,  sturdier  plant 
is  produced. 

Reading  Giant  Asparagus. — In  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Prof.  W.  H.  Wolff  of  the  New 
Hampshire  .State  Experiment.  Station, 
the  fact  is  pointed  out  that  Reading 
Giant  asparagus  was  originated  and  in¬ 
troduced  by  Sutton  &  Sons  of  Beading, 
England,  which  accounts  for  its  name. 
Prof.  Wolff  writes:  “I  have  imported 
seed  of  this  asparagus  and  have  grown 
the  crown*,  and  have  marveled  at  the 
large  size  and  fine  quality  of  the  shoots. 
Later  I  have  seen  the  tops  of  the  plauts 
Stand  up  and  remain  green  and  active 
while  the  foliage  of  Palmetto  in  adjacent 
rows  has  been  killed  to  the  ground  with 
rust.”  Prof.  Wolff  also  points  out  that 
Reading  Giant  is  not  as  new  as  is  com¬ 
monly  stated.  Certainly  it  was  listed  by 
the  Huttons  many  years  ago,  although  it 
has  not  been  widely  grown  in  this  country 
until  lately.  While  it  has  great  merit 
and  is  being  recommended  highly,  Wilfrid 
Wheeler  of  Concord  says  that  it  is  inferior 
to  the  new  varieties,  including  Martha 
Washington,  developed  at  the  Concord 
asparagus  experiment  station.  It  is  pn 
dieted  that  these  new  kinds  will  gradually 
displace  all  the  varieties  now  being  used. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


‘‘Tiiere*s  unfortunately  a  lot  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  expectation  and  realization.” 
“You  bet!  As  a  concrete  example,  take 
reading  a  seed  catalogue  in  the  Spring 
and  looking  at  your  garden  in  the  Fall." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Chassis  of  Case  10-20 


Steady,  Constant  Power  for  Threshing 

This  Case  10-20  is  Recommended  for 
All  Kinds  of  Belt  Work 

The  Case  10-20  is  praised  as  widely  for  its  adaptability  to  all  belt-work, 
as  for  its  use  in  plowing  and  other  field  jobs.  For  five  years  it  has 
proved  its  superiority  on  thousands  of  farms,  not  only  throughout  this 
country,  but  all  over  the  world.  Though  rated  at  10-20  horsepower,  it  can 
develop  at  least  20  per  cent  more. 

Its  powerful  engine  supplies  that  smooth,  even  power,  needed  to  keep 
your  thresher  running  at  uniform  speed. 

This  smoothness  of  operation,  for  which  the  Case  10-20  is  famous,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  governor  controlled,  4-cylinder,  valve-in-head  Case 
Motor,  set  crosswise  on  the  main  frame.  The  belt-pulley  is  located  on  the 
crank  shaft,  making  it  easy  to  “line  up”  to  all  belt-driven  machinery. 

Another  great  feature  is  the  Case  Patented  Air- Washer  which  draws 
air  through  both  screens  and  water,  preventing  dust  or  grit  working  into 
the  cylinders.  This  tractor  is  also  equipped  with  a  Sylphon 
Thermostat  which  maintains  a  uniform  motor-temperature  under 
varying  loads  and  insures  economical  and  thorough  combustion 
of  kerosene. 

There  is  a  Case  10-20  ready  to  deliver  to  you  quickly.  By 
acting  now  you  are  assured  of  a  dependable  tractor  — one  that 
is  always  ready  for  field  or  belt  work. 

Ask  any  Case  dealer  for  a  full  description  of  the  Case  10-20, 
or  write  to  us  direct.  A  careful  study  of  all  its  specifications  will 
show  you  its  proven  superiorities.  It  is  a  sound,  practical  trac¬ 
tor,  worthy  of  the  endorsement  of  a  concern  famous  for  its 
success  in  building  power  farming  machinery  of  the  highest 
grade.  Investigate  at  once 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc.  FTa42d 

1849  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wi».,  U.  S.  A.  909 
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An  Incident  in  the  Senator’s 
Great  Patriotic  Speech 
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“Never  let  us  forget,  my  friends,  that  the  reason  we 
were  able  to  force  Victory  a  year  ahead  of  the  Allies’ 
schedule,  was  because  our  men  were  fit,  and  were  kept  fit 
by  regular  inspection.  ( Loud  applause,  prolonged  cheer¬ 
ing.) 

“The  idea  of  regular  inspection  in  order  to  keep  fit 
contains  a  lesson  we  can  each  apply  in  our  daily  lives. 
A  homely  illustration  just  occurs  to  me — if  you  will  par¬ 
don  a  moment’s  digression ! 

“Sometimes  I  have  to  make  several  speeches  a  day, 
going  from  town  to  town  in  my  car. 

“Two  years  ago  I  had  a  speaking  trip  completely 
spoiled  for  me  by  a  trouble-making  battery  in  this  auto 
of  mine.  It  was  a  specimen  of  a  common  trouble-making 
variety  that  kept  a  man  busy  wondering  what  it  would 

do  next. 


“Perhaps  some  of  the  fault  was  mine.  Like  most  of 
you  who  ride  in  cars.  I  never  had  the  slightest  taste  for 
battery  mechanics.  I  understand  Champ  Clark  likes  to 
putter  around  his,  but  mighty  few  of  my  friends  among 
the  Senators  know  the  first  thing  about  ’em. 

“So  it  was  a  happy  day  for  me  when  I  learned  I  could 
get  a  battery  built  for  folks  who  haven’t  the  time  nor 
inclination  to  study  battery  anatomy. 

“Since  then  I  have  been  riding  in  comfort  with  a 
husky,  dependable,  long-lived  Prest-O-Lite  spinning  the 
engine  and  feeding  the  headlights.  For  the  regular  in¬ 
spection  which  soldiers  and  batteries  alike  require  to  keep 
them  100  per  cent  efficient  I  fall  back  on  the  Service 
Station  man.  This  is  one  way  in  which  I  have  tried  to 
apply  the  lesson  to  myself. 

“And  so  let  us  never  forget,  my  friends.  The  League 


It  was  more  th&n  sbe  I  merit  as  a  tool  until  It  tq. abandoned-  |  a ^  aJcqfrol  which  dls-  j, memorial  than  that?”  oafced  ! 

Look  for  the  name  Prest-O-Lite  on  Service  Station  signs  everywhere 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc.,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

In  Canada,  Prest-O-Lite  Co,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 
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Prest-O-Lite 

Battery 

a  sue  forev*rycar* 


The  Oldest  Service  to  Automobile  Owners  in  America 


PREST-O-LITE  SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE.  (Write  as  for  list  of  Service  Stations  in  other  States.) 


ALBANY:— Albany  Speedometer  Service  Station, 
248  Washington  Ave. 

AMSTERDAM: — Amsterdam  Storage  Battery  Co., 
20  Church  St. 

ARCADE: — D.  Sc  H.  Sales  Company.  Main  St. 

AUBURN:— McKinley  &  Fairchild.  18  Clark  St. 

BING  HAMTON:— Binghamton  Battery  Sales  Co.. 
219  Washington  St. 

BOLIVAR: — McDonnell  &  Brannon. 

BROOKLYN :— Perfection  Storage  Battery  Co., 
Inc.,  1175  Bedford  Ave. 

BUFFALO: — Boyle  &  Kssenwanger.  Inc.,  720 
Main  St. 

CENTRAL  VALLEY:— R.  F.  &  W.  M  Weygaut. 

CORNING: — Murray’s  Battery  Shop.  Market  St. 

CORTLAND: — Cortland  Auto  Supply  Co.,  30  Maiu 
St. 

EAST  AURORA:— Glen  G  Gleed. 

ELLENVILLE: — Wayside  Inn  Garage. 

ELMIRA:— Wm.  T.  Shoemaker.  241  W.  Water  St. 

FLUSHING: — Automotive  Electric  Service  Co., 
102  Broadway. 


GLEN  COVE: — Glen  Cove  Battery  Company,  S9 
School  St. 

GOUVERNEUR:— Storie  Bros.,  John  St. 

GREAT  KILLS:— Great  Kills  Garage. 

HAVERSTRAW:— Taylor  Garage,  luc..  Maple 
Ave. 

HEMPSTEAD,  L.  I.:— F.  A.  Mannie,  Main  St. 

HOBART: — Cowan's  Garage. 

HORN  ELL:— Geo.  S.  Peters.  Cor.  Cass  &  Buffalo. 

HUDSON  FALLS:— A.  J.  I.a  Pan.  23  Maple  St. 

JAMESTOWN:— Jamestown  Battery  Sales  Co.,  3 
Gifford  Building. 

JOHNSTOWN:— Staley-Folmsbee  Company,  Main 
&  Perry  Sts. 

KELLEY  CORNERS:— Hubboll  Brothers. 

KINGSTON:— Frank  T,.  Brown.  523  Broadway. 

LITTLE  FALLS: — Bronner’s  Garage,  7  W.  Lan¬ 
sing  St. 

MALONE: — The  Service  &  Satisfaction  Shop.  121 
E.  Main  St. 

MEDINA:— John  B.  Cobb,  10G  E.  Center  St. 


MIDDLETOWN :— Middletown  Storage  Battery 
Service  Co. 

MT.  VERNON:— Allied  Auto-Electric  Co.,  luc., 
10  Prospect  Ave. 

NEWBURGH:— Stubley’s  Garage  &  Auto  Co., 
127-129  Broadway. 

NEW  ROCHELLE:— Storage  Battery  Service  Co. 

NEW  YORK:— Automotive  Electric  Service  Corp., 
206  Amsterdam  Ave. 

NEW  YORK:— Bronx  Auto  Electric  Service  Co., 
2438  Grand  Concourse. 

NORWICH  :— Norwich  Electric  Shop. 

OG D EN SB URG:— Crescent  Garage.  119  State  St. 

OSSINING:— Nelson  Park  Garage,  Albany  Post 
Road. 

PATCH  OGUE,  L.  I.: — Patehogue  Garage  Co., 
Inc..  50-56  W.  Maiu  St. 

PEEKSKILL:— Lent  &  Burchetta  Co.,  Inc.,  1016 
Main  St. 

PORT  JERVIS:— Geo.  W.  Case  Co.,  Inc.,  54 
Front  St.  &  0G  Jersey  Ave. 


POTSDAM: — Island  Garage. 

POUGHKEEPSIE: — Tiffany  Diamond  Garage.  96 
Market  St. 

RIVERHEAD.  L.  I.: — Overton  Electric  Co.,  Main 
St. 

ROCHESTER: — Oliver  Brothers,  109-111  Monroe 
Ave. 

ROME: — Fred  Strowbridge.  324  W.  Dominick  St. 

SALAMANCA:— Wells  Garage.  No.  32-31  Broad 
St. 

SPARKILL: — Central  Garage  &  Machine  Works, 
Union  St. 

SYRACUSE:— William  H.  Craig.  690  S.  Salma 
St. 

UTICA: — Utica  Cycle  St  Supply  Co.,  117-119 
Columbia  St. 

WATERTOWN:— Ward  P.  Smith. 

WELLSVILLE:— Tho  Ritter  Garage.  40  S.  Main 
St. 

YONKERS:— Neidich  Electrical  Co.,  Inc.,  247  3. 
Broadway. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  may  be  one  man  in  Bergen  Co., 
N.  *J.,  who  is  well  satisfied  with  the 
weather  tonight.  I  cannot  think  of  more 
than  one.  That  man  is  A.  J.  De  Voe,  the 
weather  prophet.  A  month  or  so  ago  he 
stated  that  we  would  have  a  “blizzard” 
on  April  28.  A  little  later  there  appeared 
a  light  somewhat  like  a  cross  in  tin*  sky 
and  De  Voe  changed  his  date  to  April  2(5. 
“Everybody”  smiled  and  went  on  planning 
for  an  early  Spring.  Some  of  the  men 
who  are  paid  good  salaries  for  studying 
the  weather  laughed  at  the  prophet  and 
said  no  human  being  could  tell  anything 
about  it  so  far  ahead.  I  saw  people  in 
New  York  buying  tomato  and  other  ten¬ 
der  plants,  evidently  planting  them  in 
gardens.  Our  fruit  trees  paid  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  De  Voe  than  people  did  to  the  old 
prophets  in  Bible  times.  They  went 
right,  ahead.  The  peaches  and  cherries 
burst  into  bloom,  the  crab  apples  opened 
their  flowers  and  the  other  apples  began 
to  show  the  pink. 

***** 

On  April  24  we  had  a  heavy  rain. 
This  ended  about  noon  and  the  sun  came 
out..  Bate  in  the  afternoon  I  remember 
thinking  as  I  walked  through  the  warm 
air  that  we  were  now  safely  booked  for 
the  largest  fruit  crop  in  all  our  history. 
We  had  just  given  our  order  for  dust,  and 
it  did  seem  as  if  nothing  could  stop  us 
from  realizing  on  the  long  years  of  work 
and  waiting.  At  ,11  oelock  that  night  I 
found  a  fierce  wind  blowiug  from  the 
north  and  I  knew  the  moment  its  teeth 
bit  through  my  coat  that  De  Voe’s  "bliz¬ 
zard”  was  coming.  For  two  days  the 
winds  blew  at  (50  miles  an  hour  or  more, 
with  the  mercury  at  times  down  to  nearly 
20°.  There  were  occasional  flurries  of 
snow  and  for  two  mornings  the  ice  in  the 
puddles  and  buckets  was  half  an  inch 
thick.  This  kept  tip  for  48  hours,  and 
tonight,  tin1  wind  is  still  roaring  and  there 
is  a  film  of  ice  on  the  water. 

***** 

We  have  built:  a  big.  roaring  open  tire, 
and  before  it  the  family  has  been  holding 
a  sort  of  ehuvus.  It  does  not  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  any  of  the  peaches  or  cherries 
can  be  left  alive.  The  Carman  peaches 
have  a  wide-open  flower  and  they  were 
fully  exposed.  It  can  only  be  through 
some  sort,  of  miracle  that  peaches  of  that 
sort  can  survive.  Yet  I  have' seen,  in- 
my  day,  several  things  which  seemed  to 
me  truly  miraculous.  I  have  opened-  a 
few  buds  of  .1.  II.  Hale  and  Elberta,  and 
found  the  little  peach  at  the  base  of-  the 
flower  fully  formed.  That  fruit  may  got 
through.  I  shall  think  so  until  that  little 
fruit  turns  bliick  and  dries  up!  Most  of 
the  apples  were  showing  the  pink  end  of 
the  bud.  but  the  flowers  were  not  open. 
It  was  cold  enough  at  times  to  freeze  the 
entire  bud.  but  the  high  wind  "kept  (hem 
moving,  and  some  of  the  buds  may  have 
escaped.  Some  "  varieties  like  Northern 
Spy  and  Wolf  Biver  are  very  slow  to 
open  up,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  safe. 
The  Marshall  strawberries  had  not 
opened  their  flowers,  and  they  look  safe. 
No  one  can  tell  fully  for  a  week,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  fearful  damage  has 
been  done  in  some  localities.  1  know  of 
some  cases  where  men  have  put  all  they 
had  into  a  peach  crop.  Bast,  year  they 
had  no  fruit,  but  they  raised  the  money 
and  fertilized  and  cultivated  up  to  the 
limit.  Up  to  within  three  days  it  was  a 
sure  TOO  to  1  chance  that  the  crop  would 
pay  all  their  debts  and  give  them  a  good 
surplus.  Now  this  belated  and  untimely 
blast  ends  the  performance !  I  realize 
what  a  total  loss  of  the  fruit  crop  this 
year  will  mean  to  us.  but  I  shall  not  give 
it,  up  until  I  have  to  admit  that  it  has 
gone. 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  how  can  a  man  like  De  Voe  tell 
about  these  things  in  advance?  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  weather  service  men,  with  all 
their  experience  and  equipment,  will  not 
attempt  it.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  in 
former  years  De  Voe  has  made  as  poor 
guesses  as  any  of  us,  but  when  he  says 
there  is  some  sort  of  disturbance  coming 
at  a  certain  time,  something  usually  hap¬ 
pens  around  that  time.  IIow  does  he  do 
it?  He  seems  incapable  of  telling  others 
how  to  work  out  his  system,  but  after 
this  last  experience  'I  know  many  people 
who  will  -take  his  statements  seriously. 
Muny  years)  ago  the  people  would  have 
vented  their  wrath  upon  the  prophet.  In 
.New  England,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
most  intelligent  part  of  the  country,  a 
good  many  so-called  “witches”  were  ex¬ 
ecuted.  Not  oiie  of  them  was  ever  burned 
alive,  as  has'  been  stated,  but  they  were 
hanged.  But  in  that  day  it  was  certainly 
dangerous  t<>  possess  a  little  knowledge 
or  to  la*  a  good  gnesser.  For  if  you  fore¬ 
told  what  was  likely  to  happen  and  it 
came  in  the  shape  of  a  calamity,  you  were 
held  responsible  for  i(.  De  Voe  seems  to 
be  good  gnesser.  lie  did  not  quite 
strike  a  “blizzard.”  but  who  cares  for  the 
name  when  it  wiped  out  the  crop? 

***** 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  such  an  attack? 
Every  year  we  hear  of  using  fires  or 
“smudge  pots”  to  keep  up  the  heat.  In 
stlil  weather  or  in  some  protected  valley 
I  think  they  would  help,  but  on  our  steep 
hills  with  the  wind  blowing  a  mile  a 
minute,  heating  would  be  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Wind-breaks  would  probably  help, 
but  when  this  fierce  gale  suddenly 
pounced  upon  our  blooms  and  tender 
foliage  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  face 
the  situation  with  the  best  possible  grace. 
Science  is  doing  some  wonderful  things 
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with  light.  A  short  time  ago  the  boys 
ran  in  telling  me  the  searchlights  were 
going.  Twenty  miles  away  as  the  crow 
flies  the  great  warships  are  grouped  in 
the  river  at  New  York.  Each  night  they 
seem  to  go  through  the  drill  of  defending 
themselves  from  an  attack.  Powerful 
searchlights  are  used,  and  the  light  is 
aimed  at  the  clouds  and  swung  around  in 
all  directions.  We  could  see  these  power¬ 
ful  lights  playing  all  over  the  sky  and  all 
over  Northern  New  Jersey.  Time  and 
again  they  flashed  over  us  so  clearly  that 
we  could  see  how  the  leaves  on  the  crab- 
apple  trees  have  been  blasted  by  the  cold. 
Had  the  light  been  held  steadily  on  our 
house  I  think  it  would  have  been  strong 
enough  to  enable  one  to  read — and  20 
miles  away  at  that !  Quite  likely  the 
future  will  see  some  device  for  concen¬ 
trating  and  throwing  waves  of  heat.  In 
one  of  II.  G.  Wells’  books  we  are  told 
how  certain  citizens  from  Mars  reached 
the  earth  and  upset,  -things  generally.  As 
weapons  they  carried  small  box-like  con¬ 
trivances  -which  generated  a  fearful  heat 
and  threw  it  out  as  light  comes  from  a 
searchlight.  The  coming  fruitgrower 
may  have  some  such  device  to  warm  up 
his  orchard,  so  that  even  De  Voe  with 
his  best  blizzard  will  have  no  chance. 
***** 

That  may  be  for  the  next  century,  but 
it  does  us  no  good  tonight  as  we  realize 
what  the  cold  is  doing  to  our  buds.  How¬ 
ever.  the  tire  is  bright  and,  happily,  the 
children  cannot  fully  realize  what  this 
freeze  is  going  to  mean.  Draw  up  to  the 
fire  and  have  an  apple.  It  will  be  a  Ben 
Davis.  I  know,  but  let  us  be  content,  for 
there  may  be  no  McIntosh  or  Baldwins 
when  this  wind  goes  down  and  the  sun 
comes  out  once  more.  I  could  tell  some 
strange  stories  of  how  frosted  people 
came  to  life,  for  I  have  seen  actual  cold 
on  the  plains  and  in  Northern  Michigan, 
and  also  in  Florida.  Our  folks  have  been 
frozen  out  several  times  in  that  sunny 
State,  but  the  orange  trees  grow  up 
from  the  stump  and  get  into  business 
once  more  if  you  give  them  a  chance. 
Our  sweet  corn  and  potatoes  are  not 
hurt  and  we  shall  go  right  on  planting. 
If  the  apples  are  killed — what  a  crop  we 
shall  have  next  year!  If  any  of  them 
get  through — what  a  price  they  will 
bring!  Those  who  Imre  lost  their  entire 
peach  crop  have  our  fullest  sympathy.  I 
know  what  it  means  to  be  knocked  down 
when  you  are  carrying  all  your  eggs  to 
market  in  one  basket.  You  can  hardly 
scrape  up  enough  for  an  omelet.  Yes, 
yes!  It  sounds  like  a  bad  situation  out¬ 
side,  but  we  are  all  safe  and  warm  here — 
from  little  ltose  up  to  Aunt  Eleanor. 
So  draw  up  to  the  tire  and  have  a  Ben 
Davis.  That’s  our  best  offering  tonight, 
but  trouble  makes  even  a  humble  offering 
shine.  One  hopeful  individual  has  writ¬ 
ten  me  that:  this  blizzard  will  kill  off  the 
aphis,  anyway.  I  advise  him  not  to  be 
too  sure  of  that.  I  think  the  aphis  could 
freeze  solid  and  then  come  to  life  happier 
than  ever !  jf.  w  c. 


Fertilizer  Value  of  Leather  Dust 

What  is  the  value  of  tin*  dust  from  the 
electric  shoe  repairing  machines?  Is 
there  anything  in  the  tanning  of  leather 
to  hurt  the  plants?  What  plants  can 
this  dust  be  used  on?  I  can  get  any 
amount  of  this  dust  in  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
In  what  proportion  can  it  be  used  safe!v? 

D'rexel  Hill,  Pa,  ti.  e.  i». 

The  average  analysis  of  leather  scrap¬ 
ings  and  dust  is  as  follows: 

Moisture  . 7.7-8  per  cent 

Nitrogen  . 5.(58  per  cent 

Two  analyses  of  this  product  also  show 
an  average  of  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  present. 
Probably  most  of  th\>  dust  would  come 
from  the  heavy,  thick  leather  used  in 
soling  shoes.  Although  analysis  shows 
raw  leather  to  contain  a  relatively  high 
percentage  of  nitrogen,  yet  both  labora¬ 
tory  and  vegetation  tests  show  this  nitro¬ 
gen  to  be  practically  unavailable  as  plant 
food.  This  fact  is  so  generally  recog¬ 
nized  that  most  State  laws  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  trade  in  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  oblige  any  manufacturer  using 
raw  untreated  leather  to  furnish  any  part 
of  the  nitrogen  in  a  brand  of  fertilizer 
to  so  state  the  fact  in  a  conspicuous  man- 
mu'  on  the  label  containing  the  guarantee. 
The  use  of  dust  and  waste  from  raw 
leather  cannot,  therefore,  be  advised,  not 
because  it  contains  anything  injurious  to 
plant  growth,  but  because  it  contains  no 
fertilizing  value.  The  trimmings  of 
leather  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves, 
etc.,  is  utilized  by  fertilizers  in  making 
what  is  called  a  base  goods  mixture, 
which  consists  in  acidulating  the  product 
with  the  addition  of  heat.  A  very  high 
grade  ammoniate  results,  having  an  avail¬ 
ability  comparing  favorably  with  the 
high-grade  animal  tankages. 

II.  D.  HASKINS. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


“Kicking  about  a  few  millinery  bills? 
Why,  I  could  have  married  Wombat,  who 
is  now  a  millionaire.  But  1  didn’t.” 
“That’s  one  big  reason  why  he’s  a  mil¬ 
lionaire.” — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Postum  First  Found  Favor 

In  the  Small  Communities 

/ 

then  in  the  cities,  then  in  the  nation’s  great 
metropolitan  centers,  until  today  it  is  de¬ 
manded  everywhere,  and  sold  everywhere, 
as  America’s  greatest  health  drink  for  table 
use.  You  can  get  from  your  grocer 

The  Original 

POSTUM  CEREAL 


Boil  it  just  like  coffee — 15  minutes  after 
boiling  begins. 

It  doubles  the  enjoyment  of  the  meal  with 
its  rich,  invigorating  flavor;  and,  unlike  cof¬ 
fee,  it  never  upsets  nerves,  stomach  or  heart. 
Children  as  well  as  grown  folks  can  drink 
Postum  freely. 


<• 


There’s  a  Reason” 


Two  Sizes,  usually  sold  at  15c  and  25c. 


You  CanTake  Hills  onffidh 
Without  A  Knock 

If  you  will  keep  your  motor  free  from  carbon.  That 
knocking  in  your  engine — the  difficulty  you  have  climbing 
hills — poor  pick-up — lack  of  power — noisy  motor — pre-ig¬ 
nition — in  fact  80%  of  your  engine  trouble  is  caused  by 
carbon.  Clean  it  out  with 


insM 


and  your  engine  will  run  like  it  'did  the  first  500  miles — 
quietly  and  full  of  “pep”.  And  your  gasoline  consump¬ 
tion  will  drop  12%  to  25%, 

You  Can  Do  It  Yourself 

For  65c — five  minutes’  time— no  labor — and  without  lay¬ 
ing  up  the  car,  you,'  yourself,  can  remove  all  carbon  de¬ 
posits.'  No  mechanical  experience  required. 

If  you  will  use  Johnson’s  Carbon  Remover  every  500  miles, 
giving  carbon  no  chance  to  accumulate,  you  will  automatically  eli¬ 
minate  most  valve  trouble  and  your  engine  will  always  be  clean  and 
sweet. 

For  Tractors— Gas  Engines 

Johnson’s  Carbon  Remover  v/ill  also  remove  carbon  from 
the  motor  of  your  tractor,  giving  it  greater  power  and  enabling  it  to 
work  more  satisfactorily  and  economically.  It  will  make  your 
tractor  100%  efficient. 


MwJOHNSON^ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Curing  Hay  with  Canvas  Covers 

I  hear  a  great  deal  of  complaint  during 
the  feeding  season  about  hay  that  was 
not  properly  cured.  Clo^ei  hay  is  espe¬ 
cially  hard  to  cure  unless  the  weather  is 
ideal,  for  I  like  to  cut  my  hay  with  color 
to  it.  Even  Timothy  I  find  superior  when 
cut  green,  or  rather  just  past  the  bloom. 
I  cure  all  of  my  hay  in  cocks,  and  not  in 
the  swath.  I  want  my  lmv  air-cured. 
However,  it  takes  longer  t<>  o*  •  bay  in 
piles  than  when  it  is  nnea  thinly  on  the 
ground.  Right  here  is  where  my  canvas 
covers  c^me  in  to  pay  their  way. 

Many  farmers  object  to  investing  good 
money  in  hay  caps,  especially  if  they  have 
a  large  acreage  in  meadow,  but  l  have 
learned  from  experience  that  it  surely 
pays,  and  pays  well.  I  use  caps  just  one 
yard  square,  made  of  eight-ounce  duck, 
which  I  buy  by  the  bolt  at  14  to  20c  a 
yard.  In  this  way  each  cap  costs  me  from 
14  to  20c,  besides  the  labor  of  hemming 
and  weighting  the  corners.  I  just  tie  an 
old  horseshoe  in  each  corner  with  a  piece 
of  heavy  twine,  allowing  it  t9  hang  about 
six  inches  from  the  corner.  Of  course 
anything  will  do  for  weight  that  is  handy 
and  sufficiently  heavy.  This  sized  cap 
covers  quite  a  large  haycock,  as  only  the 
top  need  he  protected.  When  the  weath¬ 
er  is  bad  the  hay  can  be  left  under  these 
covers  for  a  week  or  two  without  the  least 
injury.  I  find  that  by  having  these  covers 
on  the  cocks  no  hay  gets  spoiled  by  the 
heaviest  rains,  and  very  little  is  sun- 
bleached. 

For  the  curing  of  cow-pea  hay  it  is  the 
only  way  of  knowing  that  it  will  be 
cured  successfully.  I  have  put  cow-pea 
hay  in  the  barn,  apparently  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  in  a  short  time  I  would  find 
that  it  was  not  keeping,  but  since  I  began 
the  use  of  canvas  covers  I  have  never 
been  troubled  with  this.  I  have  made 
these  hay  caps  pay  for  themselves  many 
times,  both  in  the  quality  of  hay  and  in 
convenience  in  handling. 

I  used  to  lose  a  large  amount  of  hay  at 
times  when  sudden  showers  would  often 
damage  the  entire  crop.  I  now  get  my 
hay  in  when  it  suits  me  be*t,  and  don’t 
have  to  call  all  the  hands  to  work  so  hard 
when  there  is  threatening  weather.  I 
well  remember  several  years  ago  I  had  10 
acres  of  fine  clover  hay.  and  as  I  like 
clover  hay  cut  rather  green.  I  cut  it  be¬ 
fore  it  was  ripe,  and  it  would  have  made 
nearly  two  tons  to  the  acre.  The  day  I 
got  it  nicely  cocked  up  it  began  to  rain 
and  rained  continually  for  about  10  days. 
Of  course  it  did  not  rain  all  this  time, 
but  it  never  stopped  long  at  a  time.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  my  hay  wasn’t 
worth  hauling  for  anything  but  bedding, 
and.  as  I  had  plenty  of  that.  I  let  it  lie, 
and  scattered  it  out  and  plowed  it  under. 
It  was  worth  as  feed  to  me  at  least  .$10 
a  ton ;  therefore  I  consider  that  it  was  a 
loss  of  $200.  less  the  e<*>t  of  hauling  and 
handling  and  the  fertilizing  value  to  the 
land.  Two  hundred  caps  would  have 
saved  every  pound  of  it,  and  they  would 
have  cost  me,  including  labor  of  making, 
not  over  $50.  There  would  have  been  a 
great  big  profit  on  that  one  deal,  and  I 
would  have  had  the  caps  left,  practically 
as  good  as  when  bought,  for  future  use  in 
saving  other  crops.  Of  course.  I  did  not 
entirely  lose  the  crop,  as  it  was  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  the  soil,  but  I  was  forced  to 
buy  feed  for  my  stock,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case  had  T  saved  the  hay. 
so  I  consider  it  a  great  loss. 

These  caps  will  last  for  many  years 
when  properly  cared  for.  After  the  hay¬ 
ing  season  is  over  my  caps  are  carefully 
dried  out,  oiled  with  linseed  oil  and  >  to  red 
in  a  dry  place  for  the  uext  year.  If  you 
have  never  tried  the  above  method,  just 
try  it  this  year  for  the  sake  of  experience, 
if  for  nothing  else,  and  you  will  always 
follow  the  method  and  be  a-  cranky  about 
using  them  as  I  am.  Years  ago  it  used 
rather  to  make  my  feelings  smart  to  be 
made  light  of  about  taking  hold  of  new 
things,  but  I  always  had  a  desire  to  do 
some  better  way,  and  after  having  some 
years  of  experience  I  decided  to  let  others 
do  ns  they  liked;  I  would  adopt  such 
methods  as  I  knew  were  best  and  most 
profitable.  The  use  of  hay  caps  was  a 
new  thing  in  my  community  when  I  first 

tried  them.  R.  b.  rushing. 

Simpson  Co.,  Ill. 

First  Soldier  (in  restaurant  )  :  "How's 
your  egg,  Bill V”  Second  Soldier:  “I’ll 
match  you  to  see  who  goes  back  for  the 
gas  masks.” — Jersey  Journal. 


Rigid  Inspection 
Insures  Dependability 


l-Ml 


are  responsible  for  the 
better  performance  of 
Champion  spark  plugs,  and 
their  greater  resisting 
power  to  temperature 
changes  and  to  shock  and 
vibration. 

Look  tor  the  name 
“Champion”  on  the  In¬ 
sulator  and  the  world 
trade-mark  on  the  box. 
This  is  your  safe  way  to 
avoid  substitutes. 

^  There  is  a  Champion 
Spark  Plug  for  every  type 
of  motor  car,  motor  truck, 
tractor,  motorcycle  and 
stationary  engine. 

Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company ,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 


A  r  IRK  all  the  severe 
-CX  tests, such  as  those  that 
show  Champion  sparkplugs 
to  be  100%  leak-proof  and 
100%  in  durability — 

Then  comes  the  rigid 
final  inspection ! 

Long  trained  experts  go 
over  the  plugs  to  make  sure 
that  every  detail  is  right, 
and  that  there  are  no  im¬ 
perfections. 

This  care  and  thorough¬ 
ness,  coupled  with  our 
No.  3450  Champion  Insula¬ 
tor  and  our  patented  asbes¬ 
tos  gasket  construction, 


Champion  X 

For  Ford  Cars 
A19,  Pries  90s 
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Green  Manure  Crops  Pay 

Cover  Crops  between  rows.  Save  escaping  plant 
food  and  fertilizer.  Imorovesoil  texture.  Increase  humus 

3-ft.  Seeder 


Evenly  sows  clover,  alfalfa 
turnip,  rape,  timothy,  rye.  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc 
between  all  rowed  crops.  Covers  seed  to  right  depth. 

Adjusts  for  quantity.  Saves  seed  and  labor  Assures  good  crops.  Ideal  cultivator  for 
or  garden.  Kills  weeds.  In  stock  near  you.  Write  for  Catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO..  Box  1200.  Utica.  IN.  Y. 


farm 


SAVE  LABOR  COST 

BY  USING 

THE  BRASHER  FARM  TOOLS 

SAME  LOCATION  OVER  40  YEARS 

Specializing  in  Small  Grain  Threshers,  Wood  Saws,  Plows,  Siio  Fillers,  etc. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  OUTFIT  FIRM. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature.  Pricesou  application.  Some  territory  still  open. 

P.  E.  KENNEHAN  SON  &  CO.,  Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. 


A  FARM  FENCE  FAMINE! 


If  you  will  need  fence  next  spring  and  know 
where  you  can  buy,  DO  IT  NOW,  even  if  you  have  to 
borrow  the  money.  Don’t  wait  for  Ote  price 
to  come  down  nor  buy  more  than  you  will  really 
need,  for  many  will  have  to  go  without.  Reason 
for  this  prediction  explained  in  our  “Pence  Famine 
Bulletin.”  Free  for  the  asking.  Not  at  all;  you’re  welcome. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  23  Maumee  St.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  *  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuarauteed. 

On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Send  for  my  New  BARGAIN  < 

FENCE  SOOKahowirur  the  bic*jeat  I 
lino  and  lowest  price*  on  all  kind*  1 
of  wire  fencing:.  My  latent  direct-from-factory 
price®  enve  you  •  lot  of  money.  150  STYLES-  FREIGHT  PREPAID. 
We  uao  heavy  ACID  TEST  GALVANIZED  wire— outlaete  all 
other*.  Book  and  sample  to  teat— FREE  by  return  mail.  Cl) 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  C0.#  Dept.  1 59.  CLEVELAND,  0. 


i 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  quality  galvanizing,  proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  fid.  or 
8!* *  marks,  or  10}<j  francs.  Kemit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agato  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  casli  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribei-s  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  rot  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural* N kw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser 


WE  assume,  of  course,  that  our  readers  will  go 
to  the  limit  of  fair  economy  to  invest  in  the 
new  Victory  bonds.  We  have  all  got  to  help  put 
this  war  through,  and  pay  the  cost  of  cleaning  it  up. 
You  may  not  think  this  big  thing  has  been  handled 
in  the  most  economical  way,  hut  it  has  now  got  to 
•  e  put  through,  and  in  helping  pay  for  it  you  get 
the  best  security  for  your  money  that  you  can  find 
anywhere.  And  when  you  do  buy  do  not  take  the 
Liberty  bonds  in  coupon  form.  Take  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  advice  and  have  them  registered.  In  that 
form  the  bonds  cannot  be  stolen  and  you  are  less 
likely  to  be  swindled  out  of  them. 

* 

REPORTS  about  the  German  apple  crop  have 
been  circulated.  It  was  said  that  during  the 
■war  Germany  has  greatly  increased  her  orchards, 
and  that  German  apples  will  now  supply  Europe  with 
fresh  and  evaporated  fruit.  These  reports  are  not 
true.  Germany  has  never  been  a  large  apple-growing 
country.  Before  the  war  the  Germans  bought  from 
this  country  in  one  year  nearly  275,000  barrels  of 
apples  and  27,000.000  pounds  of  dried  fruit.  There 
has  been  some  increase  in  apple  tree  planting,  -while, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  orchards  were  neglected 
during  the  war.  A  more  serious  competition  will 
come  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  boxed 
fruit  for  the  English  market.  We  believe  that  when 
trade  is  once  more  adjusted  there  -will  be  a  larger 
demand  than  ever  before  from  Europe.  The  increased 
demand  for  sweet  apple  juice  and  the  new  uses  for 
apple  pomace  will  make  apple  growing  more  profit¬ 
able  than  ever  before. 

» 

FROM  all  over  the  country  farmers  are  sending 
angry  protests  against  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  rural  mail  routes.  Some  routes  are  being  cut 
off.  while  others  are  made  so  long  that  carriers 
cannot  possibly  cover  them.  The  mean  and  niggardly 
policy  of  the  Post  Office  Department  is  causing  great 
loss  and  trouble  to  farmers  and  all  who  do  business 
with  them.  The  rulings  of  the  Department  are  very 
arbitrary — as  much  so  as  military  orders  in  time  of 
war.  The  farmers  on  the  back  roads  always  get  the 
worst  of  such  mean  and  stupid  regulations — when 
from  their  very  isolation  they  ought  to  have  the  fairest 
chance  at  mail  service.  With  mud  in  the  road  and 
mud  in  the  brains  of  public  officials  there  is  a  poor 
chance  for  justice.  In  a  republic  the  distribution  of 
public  service  should  not  be  planned  to  give  the 
well-favored  more  than  they  have,  but  rather  to  give 
the  backward  a  fairer  show.  What  nonsense  to  say 
this  robbery  of  mail  service  is  done  in  the  interests 
of  economy  when  the  graft  of  franking  privileges 
by  Congress  costs  far  more  than  the  abandoned  rural 
routes  ever  did ! 

* 

WE  ask  you  to  read  that  article  on  the  first 
page  carefully.  Then  x-ead  it  again  and  then 
spend  some  time  thinking  about  it.  We  know  this 
to  be  a  true  story,  and  we  also  know  that  it  gives  a 
fair  statement  of  the  struggles  of  thousands  of  other 
"ordinary”  farmers.  We  are  sometimes  asked  why 
we  print  such  stories.  Why  not  let  the  “ordinary” 
people  alone  and  confine  our  space  to  the  record  of 
highly  successful  men  and  women?  Well,  about  90 
per  cent  of  our  people  seem  to  have  a  close  fellow 
feeling  for  these  “ordinary”  farmers.  The  “highly 
successful”  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  always  the 
best  models.  They  are  likely  to  have  special  advan¬ 
tages  of  inherited  wealth,  a  successful  business  or 
very  superior  ability.  The  R.  N.-Y.  tries  to  tell  the 
truth  about  farming,  and  this  truth,  as  we  see  it, 
lies  between  the  bitter  discontent  of  the  hopeless 
man  and  the  pleasant  dreams  of  the  optimistic  back- 
to-the-lander.  Our  friend  who  writes  on  the  first 
page  is  no  growler  or  "knocker.”  lie  is  hopeful  and 
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full  of  courage,  but  he  knows  the  truth  about  farm¬ 
ing,  and  we  cannot  think  of  any  better  way  of  spread¬ 
ing  that  truth  than  by  printing  such  sensible  and 
human  documents  as  he  has  written. 

* 

THERE  are  thousands  of  our  readers  who  can 
make  very  effective  use  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
organization.  They  need  help  which  can  hardly  be 
given  without  personal  investigation.  They  want  to 
buy  or  sell  co-operatively,  or  they  want  to  organize. 
The  machinery  of  the  Farm  Bureau  is  at  their  service. 
It  has  been  well  developed,  and  the  young  men  who 
operate  it  are  ambitious  and  energetic.  We  have 
found  them  ready  to  help  without  being  in  any  way 
offensive  or  presuming.  Everyone  who  owns  or  tries 
to  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground  should  keep  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Farm  Bureau  agent.  He  can  prove  far 
more  helpful  than  the  Congressman  or  member  of 
the  Legislature. 

* 

WE  are  informed  that  the  proposed  peace  treaty 
between  the  nations  so  long  at  war  will  in¬ 
clude  the  following,  among  other  labor  agreements  : 

Every  worker  has  a  right  to  a  wage  adequate  to  main¬ 
tain  a  reasonable  standard  of  life,  having  regard  to  the 
civilization  of  his  time  and  country. 

Equal  pay  should  be  given  to  women  and  to  men  for 
work  of  equal  value  in  quantity  and  quality. 

A  weekly  rest,  including  Sunday,  or  its  equivalent,  for 
all  workers. 

Among  others  is  a  statement  that  no  child  under  14 
years  should  be  employed  in  commerce  or  industry, 
and  also  the  following : 

In  right  and  in  fart  tlir  labor  of  a  human  being 
should  not  be  treated  as  merchandise  or  an  article  of 
commerce. 

It  is  also  stated  that  48  hours  shall  constitute  a 
week’s  work.  Now  we  are  told  that  all  this  applies  to 
“organized  labor” — that  is.  the  workers  in  town  and 
city.  If  they  are  to  enjoy  these  privileges,  where  are 
the  farmers  to  come  in?  Is  the  “civilization”  of  the 
country  different  from  that  of  the  city?  I.et  us  sup¬ 
pose  two  brothers  of  equal  ability  growing  up  on  a 
farm  together.  John  goes  to  the  city  and  works  into 
a  good  job.  He  is  able  to  demand  as  a  price  for  his 
labor  money  enough  to  support  his  wife  and  children 
so  that  they  need  not  be  wage-earners.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  must  work  for  wages,  except  in  case 
of  accident  or  death.  The  other  brother.  Henry,  stays 
on  the  farm.  The  price  paid  for  his  labor  is  decided 
for  him  by  people  who  make  more  out  of  his  products 
than  he  does.  It  is  expected  by  the  public  generally 
that  Henry’s  wife  and  children  shall  work  and  charge 
nothing  for  their  labor.  That  seems  to  be  the  main 
difference  between  the  two  types  of  “civilization.”  If 
we  are  to  have  equal  pay  for  men  and  women,  the 
present  unpaid  labor  of  women  and  children  is  to 
be  added  to  the  price  of  farm  products!  Why  not? 
The  farmer  is  a  laborer.  At  times  it  may  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  enforce  the  eight-hour  day  or  the 
“weekly  rest,”  hut  you  may  be  sure  he  is  going  after 
the  labor  payment  for  wife  and  children  if  others  are 
to  have  it!  This  labor  payment  will  appear  in  prices 
of  food  at  the  farm  and  when  the  rest  of  the  working 
people  understand  it  there  will  be  full  agreement  that 
it  is  just. 

* 

THE  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  the  total  value  of  all  farm  products  for 
1918  at  $21,396,000,000.  The  value  of  the  crops  was 
$1 4.220,000,000.  and  that  of  animals  and  animal  pro¬ 
ducts  $7,164,000,000.  Twenty  yea'rs  ago  this  total 
was  given  as  $4,777,069,975.  The  total  debt  of  this 
country  has  now  mounted  to  nearly  $25,000,000,000. 
which  means  a  mortgage  of  nearly  $15  on  every  acre 
of  land!  Yet  we  see  that  the  farm  products  of  one 
good  year  will  very  nearly  wipe  out  the  entire  debt. 
The  surest  way  to  prolong  the  payment  of  this  great 
debt  and  make  it  a  staggering  burden  is  to  continue 
to  give  the  farmer  35  cents  of  what  the  final  con¬ 
sumer  pays.  The  quickest  and  easiest  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  debt  is  to  increase  the  farmer’s  share  to 
50  cents.  That  would  increase  the  farmer’s  buying 
power  by  several  billions  and  practically  all  of  the 
money  would  go  back  into  business  for  purchasing 
supplies  of  all  sorts.  That  would  stimulate  trade 
and  manufacturing,  keep  up  wages  and  pay  the  big 

debt  without  great  sacrifice. 

* 

THE  figures  given  on  page  812  to  show  how  the 
barrel  of  apples  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  middleman  are  correct.  The  farmer  who  grew 
the  apples  received  $3  per  barrel  in  the  orchard. 
The  consumer  in  Kentucky  whose  teeth  closed  over 
the  last  act  of  the  drama  paid  at  the  rate  of  $15.40 
per  barrel.  At  Rochester,  N.  Y..  about  one  million 
barrels  were  handled  at  these  figures  and  the  buyers 
cleaned  up  about  $6,000,000  of  easy  money.  I  here 
was  a  margin  of  $12.40  per  barrel  between  the  pro¬ 


ducer  and  the  consumer.  As  we  figure  it,  the  apple 
grower  in  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  received  a  trifle  over 
19  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  and  every  handler 
who  touched  the  fruit  received  more  for  an  hour’s 
work  than  the  farmer  did.  Of  course  we  realize 
that  this  reference  to  a  19-cent  dollar  will  he  re¬ 
garded  as  "the  vain  repetition  of  an  economic 
fallacy,"  but  from  the  way  things  are  turning  it 
looks  to  us  more  like  the  effective  presentment  of 
a  burning  truth. 

* 

SOME  of  our  readers  ask  what  really  happened 
to  the  New  York  Farms  and  Market  Council. 
The  Legislature  adjourned  without  changing  the 
plan  of  administering  the  agricultural  work.  Mr. 
John  Mitchell  resigned  as  president  and  member  of 
the  council.  The  officers  of  some  of  the  farm  organi¬ 
zations  met  at  Albany  and  selected  Dean  L.  II. 
Bailey  as  first  choice  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  C.  Fred 
Boshart  as  second  choice.  The  Legislature  elected 
Mr.  Boshart.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  originally  a  labor 
leader  with  a  workingman’s  point  of  view  and  a 
strong  belief  in  organization.  It  is  not  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  farm  organizations  while  president  of  the  council. 
Mr.  Boshart  was  originally  opposed  to  the  Farms 
and  Market  Council  plan.  lie  favored  independent 
heads  for  the  Agricultural  and  Market  Departments 
and  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  original  Foods 
and  Markets  Department. 

* 

A  PROFESSIONAL  man  who  owns  a  good  farm 
took  a  little  vacation  recently  and  spent  it 
working  in  the  country.  Now  he  says: 

I  worked  very  hard,  hut  enjoyed  myself  greatly. 
Weather  conditions  were  bad,  and  I  think  they  had  a 
mental  effect  upon  me.  This  continual  uncertainty  as 
to  the  weather,  and  the  necessity  to  fight  through  jobs 
in  the  face  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  may  be 
somewhat  accountable  for  the  streak  of  “cussedness” 
which  city  people  remark  upon  in  farmers.  I  succeeded 
in  acquiring  my  share  of  it. 

The  usual  city  man  cannot  understand  the  life 
and  mental  attitude  of  a  farmer,  because  he  does 
not  know  how  a  farmer  must  work.  Some  years 
ago  most  city  people  were  close  to  the  country.  Now 
one  more  generation  has  come  in  between  and  the 
city  consumer  has  gone  far  from  the  thought  of  the 
farm.  The  man  who  in  the  city  works  under  cover, 
in  a  warm,  dry  place,  without  great  personal  respon¬ 
sibility,  cannot  realize  what  a  farmer’s  life  must  be 
until  he  goes  out  and  gives  it  a  trial.  When  he  does 
go  he  realizes,  just  as  our  friend  did,  that  farming 
is  not  entirely  a  physical  battle,  hut  a  mental 
struggle  against  hard  and  depressing  conditions,  and 
he  comes  to  have  great  respect  for  the  faithful 
citizen  who  fights  back  the  forces  of  nature  and 
produces  the  nation’s  food.  The  greatest  thing  that 
can  happen  in  this  country  is  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  farmer’s  real  life  by  city  people. 

* 

ON  page  806  is  a  description  of  the  Ontario  rasp¬ 
berry.  This  is  first  of  the  seedling  fruits  to  be 
distributed  by  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Testing 
Association.  These  fruits  for  the  most  part 
originated  at  die  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  or 
are  recommended  by  it.  Many  of  these  excellent 
varieties  are  not  listed  in  Eastern  nurserymen’s  cata¬ 
logues  or  are  hard  to  obtain  anywhere.  Of  course 
the  Station  cannot  take  up  the  nursery  business  and 
grow  enough  stock  for  any  general  distribution.  So 
this  association  was  formed  for  distributing  these 
varieties  to  those  who  desire  them.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  and  the  Association  will  not  attempt  to  propa¬ 
gate  or  distribute  varieties  which  are  generally 
handled  by  nursery  companies. 


Brevities 

Let  us  not  get  into  a  light  over  the  peace  terms. 

The  sneer  is  the  chief  weapon  of  the  snob. 

We  would  not  feed  moldy  grain  to  stock  without  full 
cooking. 

Au,  men  have  more  or  less  "horse  sense,”  but  a  small 
proportion  only  use  it. 

Tin N iv"  of  a  hard-working  man  exchanging  bis  Liberty 
bonds  for  a  “bubble  of  soap  inflated  with  hot  air!” 

Porto  Rico  is  in  need  of  dairy  cattle  and  dairy 
products. 

Spain  lias  limited  exports  of  peanuts  to  16.000  tons, 
and  the  Island  of  Java  has  prohibited  exports  of  Sago. 

WllAT  will  be  done  with  the  barley  when  the  brew¬ 
eries  close?  Feed  it.  Recent  trials  are  showing  great 
values  in  barley  meal. 

The  horse  may  be  sound  and  strong,  without  a  spavin 
or  weak  point,  but  if  you  let  his  shoulders  get  sore  his 
work  is  ended. 

Hong  Kong  in  China  imported  during  1918  over 
$4,000,000  worth  of  condensed  milk.  This  is  only  one 
instance  oi  the  way  the  war  has  changed  and  developed 
<  rade. 
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Suggestions  for  the  Dairymen’s  League 

LEAGUE  OFFICERS. — Lot  the  governing  body  of 
the  League  consist  of  two  delegates  from  each  county 
organization  represented  in  the  League,  one  member 
at  least  of  which  delegation  shall  be  a  working 
fanner;  that  is,  one  actually  and  personally  engaged 
in  the  daily  operation  of  his  farm,  and  dependent 
thereon  for  his  livelihood.  Let  this  body  meet  at 
intervals  as  may  be  necessary,  delegates’  expenses 
paid,  including  remuneration  for  time  spent,  and  let 
it  fix  the  price  of  milk  for  a  stated  period,  that  price 
to  be  based  on  an  average  cost  of  production  plus  a 
fair  profit.  No  business  can  hope  to  succeed  on  any 
other  basis,  nor  is  it  expected  to.  No  legislative  or 
other  investigating  body  would  seriously  attempt  to 
upset  the  findings  of  such  a  body  of  men  represent¬ 
ing  the  agriculture  of  the  State  and  with  the  facts 
in  their  hands.  Farmers  may  be  officially  notified 
through  their  local  organizations  of  such  minimum 
price  so  fixed,  and  no  member  of*the  League  will  sell 
for  less.  Ilis  neighbor  may  safely  lie  left  to  see  to 
that.  That  the  method  here  suggested  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  employed  by  organized  labor  is  prob¬ 
ably  true,  but,  if  followed  out,  it  is  equally  efficient, 
it  cannot  help  to  be  satisfactory  to  producers  and, 
after  all,  that  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  League. 

SIMPLE  EFFICIENCY  NEEDED.— The  proposed 
organization  with  its  involved  and  expensive  organi¬ 
zation.  is  only  an  elaboration  of  the  one  that  has  al¬ 
ready  so  completely  failed  to  obtain  for  the  dairyman 
that  for  which  the  organization  was  formed — a 
profit-sharing  price,  and  the  elaboration  of  its  plans 
must  consume  an  enormous  sum  of  money.  If  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  more  efficient  plan  can  be  evolved,  might  not 
the  money  he  better  spent  to  form  a  fund  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  contest  that  is  inevitable  if  the 
price  for  fluid  milk  for  city  consumption  is  to  be 
based  on  the  price  of  butter?  That  means  a  fictitious 
market  price  for  butter  and  a  return  to  the  three  and 
four-eent  milk  of  three  years  ago.  The  buying  public 
has  unmistakably  repudiated  even  50-cent  butter  in 
favor  of  cheaper  substitutes.  Beyond  the  peradven- 
ture  of  a  doubt,  if  the  future  price  of  milk  is  to  be 
based  on  the  market  price  of  butter,  there  will  be 
the  highest  prices  paid  for  milk  and  butter  ever  seen, 
but  it  will  be  because  of  the  low  prices  paid  for  milk 
under  this  new  policy,  so  many  farmers  will  cease 
production,  that  its  scarcity  will  create  them.  The 
League  will  have  no  surplus  to  worry  it — nor  any 
members.  Benevolence  in  business  and  concern  for 
the  other  fellow  who  has  no  concern  for  you  (see 
italics  in  last  paragraph  of  the  announcement  of 
March  22)  belong  to  the  period  after  success  has  been 
achieved  and  it  can  he  afforded  as  a  luxury.  Until 
that  time  each  business  must  mind  its  own  business 
interests  solely  and  exclusively.  One  cannot  run 
counter  to  the  rules  governing  general  business  with¬ 
out  running  amuck.  “Cost  and  a  Fair  Percentage  of 
Profit  or  Bust”  should  he  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
League,  and  with  that  slogan  one  could  safely  guar¬ 
antee  the  hacking  of  every  dairyman  within  its 
sphere  of  influence. 

SCALE  OF  PRICES. — During  the  past  two  years 
the  top  price  paid  for  milk  in  January  has  represent¬ 
ed  the  nearest  approach  to  a  fair  return,  and  no  one 
will  suggest  that  it  costs  loss  to  produce  milk  in 
New  York  State  in  the  four  months  next  succeeding. 
Notwithstanding  this,  in  both  years  the  League  prices 
have  been  reduced  monthly  until  the  May  price  was 
and  will  be  hardly  more  than  one-half  the  January 
price.  League  leaders  have  preached  organization 
and  its  benefits  only  to  meet  distributors  and  agree 
to  prices  that  are  of  their  own  confession  below  the 
cost  of  production.  No  business  on  earth  other  than 
farming  would  be  asked  to  stand  such  a  strain,  and 
no  other  class  of  men  would  endure  it.  In  the  face 
of  a  rising  market  for  grain,  labor,  seed,  fertilizer, 
cattle — in  fact,  everything  required  on  the  farm  and 
by  the  farmer — the  dairyman  is  complacently  offered 
a  drop  of  a  cent  a  month  until  July,  and  the  persua¬ 
sion  employed  is  the  club  called  “Surplus,"  and  its 
corresponding  autumnal  shortage.  Dissatisfaction, 
discontent  and  loss  of  faith  in  the  League  have  fol¬ 
lowed  and  will  continue  to  follow  persistence  of  this 
policy. 

SURPLUS  AND  SHORTAGE.— The  League  an¬ 
nouncement  of  March  22  concedes  surplus  and  short¬ 
age  to  he  the  sole  and  only  cause  of  its  failure  to 
protect  its  members  from  loss,  and  offers  its  new 
and  complicated  plan  with  infinite  possibilities  for 
expense  as  a  remedy  for  the  mistakes  of  the  old  one. 
The  two  first  announced  objects  of  the  new  plan  have 
to  do  exclusively  with  regulation  of  the  surplus  and 
the  third  with  the  pooling  of  the  proceeds  of  its  sales 
to  equalize  the  price  to  all  members,  which  is  in  itself 
fundamentally  wrong  because  it  puts  a  premium  on 
slack  dairying  and  selfish  production.  The  inference 
is  fair  that  the  best  plan  is  the  simplest  plan  that 
eliminates  this  surplus.  It  must  he  remembered  here 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  producers. 

1.  The  conscientious  dairyman  who  aims  to  main¬ 
tain  as  near  as  can  be  an  even  supply  of  milk  to  his 
distributor  the  year  around,  and  who  is  really  as 
near  a  successful  dairyman  as  a  dairyman  can  hope 
to  be  successful. 

2.  The  Summer  producer,  who  without  care  or 
consideration  for  his  distributor  or  neighbor  refuses 
in  any  way  to  regulate  his  herd,  grain  his  cattle, 
maintain  his  flow  of  milk,  and  who  regularly  pursues 
the  .practice  of  his  butter-making  ancestors,  permit¬ 
ting  all  his  cows  to  freshen  in  the  Spring  and  dry  up 


with  the  grass  in  the  Fall.  As  a  cowman  he  is  really 
a  failure,  and  as  a  producer  he  is  the  real  dairyman’s 
worst  enemy,  fattening,  as  he  does,  off  the  labor  and 
honesty  of  his  neighbor,  the  conscientious  producer. 

SOURCES  OF  SURPLUS. — And  there  are  equally 
two  sources  of  surplus. 

1.  The  normal  surplus  of  the  dairyman,  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  natural  tendency  of  cows  to  freshen  in 
the  Spring  and  the  turning  out  to  grass.  This  is  not 
so  great  among  well-regulated  grained  herds  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  and  this  normal  surplus  is  read¬ 
ily  absorbed  by  the  warmer  weather,,  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  and  cream,  in  the  manufacture  of 
ice  cream,  cream  frozen  and  conserved  against  a  Fall 
shortage,  and  the  hundred  other  ways  known  to  the 
business. 

2.  What  may  he  called  the  abnormal  surplus  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Summer  producer  above  mentioned, 
which  surplus  is  in  enormous  amount,  and  is  in  real¬ 
ity  the  cause  of  the  constant  upset  condition  of  the 
business,  and  which  furnishes  the  club  with  which 
for  years  the  distributors  have  been  able  to  knock 
down  the  price  of  milk  below  a  living  one  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer. 

A  BUSINESS  PROPOSITION.— Eliminate  this 
surplus  and  that  club  is  splintered.  The  only  weak 
plank  in  the  farmer’s  platform  in  his  campaign  for  a 
fair  price  is  removed.  Ilis  demand  becomes  a  busi¬ 
ness  proposition,  fair  and  clean  cut,  subject  to  the 
rules  governing  every  business  proposition.  As  long 
as  he  looks  to  his  customer  to  carry  his  burdens  he  is 
hopelessly  at  a  disadvantage.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  an  honest  and  conscientious  producer  should 
carry  the  burden  of  these  Summer  producers  on  his 
shoulders.  In  every  other  line  of  business  endeavor, 
each  manufacturing  plant,  and  every  farm,  is  a  plant 
in  itself — stands  or  falls  on  its  own  merits  and  man¬ 
agement.  It  does  not  depend  upon  its  competitors  or 
its  patrons  to  make  good  shortages  or  bear  its  bur¬ 
dens. 

MILK  AT  BUTTER  PRICES.— The  fluid  milk 
market  is  a  perishable  one,  and  the  butter  market  is 
stable,  capable  of  provision  against  under-production 
and  of  storage  of  over-production.  It  has  a  daily 
market  quotation  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Let 
dairymen  sell  their  milk,  stipulating  their  production 
at  so  many  cans  per  day  for  the  year,  with  a  reason¬ 
able  variation  of  say  25  per  cent.  When  the  producer 
makes  over  his  contract  plus  his  allowance,  let  him 
keep  it  at  home,  or  his  buyer  must  take  it  for  the 
price  of  its  butterfat  content  at  the  market  price  for 
butter,  the  same  as  if  he  were  selling  at  a  creamery. 
If  his  production  runs  under  his  contract  more  than 
allowance,  let  him  take  butter  price  for  his  milk 
until  he  recovers  his  contract  minimum.  We  know 
from  experience  in  a  small  way  that  this  plan  sta¬ 
bilized  the  whole  business,  eliminated  the  surplus 
bogy,  enabled  the  distributor  to  know  what  supply 
to  depend  upon,  and  it  compels  each  man  to  stand 
squarely  on  his  own  business  foundation.  If  the  pro 
dueer  wants  to  run  on  a  butter  basis  when  butter  is 
high  and  on  a  milk  basis  when  butter  is  low.  let  him 
take  his  own  chances  and  not  depend  on  his  neigh¬ 
bor  to  pull  financial  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  him. 
Let  him  play  the  game;  the  League  will  be  none  the 
worse  without  him  unless  he  does  play  it.  and  he 
will  soon  come  to  see  what  he  ought  to  do  and  be  the 
better  off  for  it. 

A  SIMPLE  PLAN. — Such  a  plan  does  away  with 
the  complicated  plan  now  offered,  including  two  or¬ 
ganizations,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  incorpora¬ 
tions  within  incorporations,  debentures  and  what 
not,  forms  of  organization  that  no  “plain  farmer” 
can  hope  to  understand  or  find  his  way  about  in.  A 
plan  for  the  League  that  includes  both  control  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  milk  for  consumption,  as 
well  as  a  supervising  and  benevolent  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  producer,  distributor  and  consumer,  is 
more  comprehensive  than  is  usually  attempted  by  a 
new  organization.  It  may  perhaps  at  some  future 
time  be  successful,  hut  in  the  present  chaotic  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  business  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  plain  farmers  thought  and 
still  think  it  was  formed — to  get  for  them  a  fair  price 
for  their  product.  Let  us  have  the  simplest  form  of 
government  possible,  thoroughly  representative  and 
composed,  in  part,  at  least,  of  men  who  tend  their 
own  cattle.  Let  us  first  become  thoroughly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  organized  as  dairymen,  even  as  the  labor  or¬ 
ganization  are  organized,  and  concern  ourselves  ex¬ 
clusively  with  obtaining  for  ourselves  the  cost  of  our 
product  plus  a  fair  profit  based  on  our  capitalization 
as  compared  with  other  business  of  equal  capitaliza¬ 
tion.  Then  will  it  he  time  enough  to  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  distribution,  co-operative  buying,  con¬ 
sumers,  etc.,  after  that  is  done,  clarence  Johnson. 


The  May  Price  For  Milk 

ON  the  basis  of  quotations  on  butter  and  cheese 
we  figure  the  price  of  milk  for  May  this  way: 
There  is  ,S4  of  a  pound  of  fat  in  1  lb.  of  butter  and 
2  lbs.  of  fat  in  1(H)  lbs.  of  3  per  cent  milk; 

3.  -f-  .S4  =  3.57  lbs.  of  butter  in  100  lbs.  of  milk. 
Butter  averaged  05c  per  lb.  for  the  month.  Hence 
3.57  -5-  .05  =  $2.22  -f  $1.00  for  skim-milk  =  $3.32 
per  ewt.  for  milk.  Uheese  averaged  33.5c,  high  grade, 
but  an  average  of  .322  was  adopted,  and  9.104  lbs.  to 
the  cwt.  of  3  per  cent  milk  gives  us  $2.90  4-  .22  for 
whey  makes  it  $3.13.  or  an  average  for  butter  and 
cheese  of  $3.25.  Subtract  the  15c  allowance  and  we 
have  $3.10  per  cwt.  for  3  per  cent  milk. 

The  April  price  of  cheese  seems  to  have  been  fig¬ 
ured  on  a  higher  score  than  for  May.  It  would  help 
the  figuring  if  we  could  know  just  the  grade  of  cheese 
which  is  taken  as  a  basis. 


The  difference  between  the  high  and  average  this 
month  makes  a  difference  of  7c  per  cwt.  on  the 
price  of  milk  on  the  cheese  basis,  and  3.5c  on  the 
butter  and  cheese  average. 

In  butter  we  have  a  legal  limit  of  16  per  cent  water 
and  curd  and  salt  to  make  an  overrun  of  17  per  cent, 
leaving  S3  per  cent  of  pure  fat.  The  usual  trade 
allowance,  however,  is  16  per  cent,  leaving  84  per 
cent  fat.  In  figuring  the  amount  of  butter  in  100  lbs. 
of  4  per  cent  milk  the  dealers  take  the  4  lbs.  of  fat 
as  the  base,  and  16  per  cent  of  it  as  the  overrun, 
giving  them  4.64  lbs.  of  butter.  The  correct  base  is 
not  the  pure  fat  but  the  butter.  If  we  divide  4  lbs. 
of  fat  by  .84,  the  fat  in  a  pound  of  butter,  it  gives  us 
4.76  lbs.,  the  correct  weight  of  butter  in  100  lbs.  of 
4  per  cent  milk.  This  makes  a  difference  of  9c  in 
100  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk  this  month  on  the  butter 
basis  and  4.5c  on  the  average.  Cheese  is  figured  on 
the  assumption  that  3.6  per  cent  milk  is  used  in  its 
manufacture,  and  it  is  fair  to  allow  for  the  grade  of 
milk  actually  used :  but  milk  is  figured  on  the  3  per 
cent  basis,  and  40c  per  lb.  is  allowed  for  extra  butter- 
fat;  but  the  extra  butterfat  is  worth  65c  per  lb.  and 
it  would  seem  should  be  figured  at  its  actual  value 
in  the  butter  market. 


Federation  Meeting  at  Amsterdam 

On  Saturday,  April  26,  a  meeting  of  neighborhood 
farmers  was  held  at  Amsterdam,  in  Montgomery 
County,  New  York,  and  a  unit  of  the  New  York  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Agriculture  was  organized.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  city  high  school. 
The  unit  starts  off  with  nearly  400  members,  and  in 
addition  to  the  dollar  membership  fee.  pledges  were 
made  in  voluntary  contributions  up  to  $10  each  to 
help  promote  organization  work  in  the  State.  Farm¬ 
ers  of  Montgomery  County  realize  the  need  of  an 
aggressive  organization.  They  tell  you  simply  but 
eloquently  that  the  problem  of  production  is  easy,  but 
when  they  produce  the  goods  they  are  unable  to  find 
a  profitable  market  for  them.  The  purposes  of  the 
Federation  appealed  to  them  as  a  means  of  helping 
in  the  distribution  problem,  and  they  became  eager 
to  associate  themselves  in  membership. 

When  it  came  to  organization,  blanks  were  handed 
around,  and  each  member  voted  for  his  choice,  with 
no  intimation  of  how  others  would  vote.  In  this  way 
members  were  selected  for  officers  without  influence 
from  anyone,  and  everyone  was  pleased  with  the 
talent  secured.  Mr.  J.  A.  Devendorf  was  elected 
president,  and  John  I.  McCumlev  secretary.  They 
are  both  live  wires.  The  election  of  a  State  delegate 
was  deferred  to  a  later  meeting. 


Discussion  of  the  Dairy  Plan 

Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  unanimously 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Albany  Southern  Branch  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  held  April  17  last,  in  the  North 
Chatham  schoolhouse  : 

‘Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Albany  Southern 
Branch  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  that  a  general  meeting 
of  the  dairymen  of  the  counties  near  Albany  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Albany  at  an  early  date  to  discuss  the  pro¬ 
posed  organization  for  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
League  milk,  and  that  John  J.  Dillon  and  Bradley  Fuller 
be  invited  to  address  the  meeting.” 

The  matter  that  we  want  to  hear  discussed  and  an¬ 
alyzed  is  the  biggest  proposition  ever  presented  to  the 
farmer  of  this  or  any  other  country.  It  is  stated  that  at 
least  $10,000,000  will  he  needed  to  put  the  proposed  plan 
into  operation.  If  it  should  fail  and  the  farmers  who 
contribute  the  $10,000,000  or  more  should  lose  their 
money,  it  would  so  shatter  their  confidence  that  I  doubt 
if  they  could  again  organize  successfully. 

Not  only  ought  the  plan  to  be  fully  understood  and 
analyzed,  but  the  men  who  are  to  manage  the  business 
should  be  known  to  be  capable  of  doing  large  things  in  a 
large  way.  That  they  must  be  honest  goes  without  say¬ 
ing.  but  also  they  must  be  men  of  extraordinary  ability, 
or  the  business  will  fail.  There  is  too  much  at  stake  to 
warrant  unnecessary  experimentation.  There  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  men  who  are  able  to  comprehend,  and 
fewer  yet  able  to  manage,  a  $10,000,000  corporation.  If 
you  will  arrange  to  discuss  this  matter  with  Mr.  Fuller. 
I  will  undertake  to  get  the  use  of  Chancellor’s  Ilall  in 
the  State  Education  building,  a  hall  that  will  accommo¬ 
date  those  that  would  be  likely  to  attend,  at  any  date 
agreeable  to  both  of  you.  c.  w.  halliday. 

President  Albany  Southern  Branch. 

It  is  natural  and  proper  that  farmers  should  want 
to  know  all  about  a  proposition  of  such  large  propor¬ 
tions  before  they  make  the  venture,  and  it  is  a  heal¬ 
thy  symptom  in  the  organization  that  men  of  affairs 
in  its  membership  are  beginning  to  demand  free  dis¬ 
cussion  and  full  information.  No  business  is  closer 
to  Mr.  Dillon’s  heart  than  the  dairy  industry,  and  he 
is  always  ready  and  willing  to  help  promote  its  wel¬ 
fare  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  lie  has  accepted  the 
invitation  to  address  the  Albany  meeting. 


I  thank  you  for  the  $35  check.  I  did  not  write  to  win 
a  prize,  but  merely  to  give  my  view  as  a  dairyman  for 
a  farm  organization,  so  that  if  any  part  of  it  is  practical 
it  may  be  incorporated  with  the  thoughts  of  others  and  a 
practical  plan  developed  from  the  best  judgment  of  all. 
If  this  thought  is  in  the  minds  of  other  dairymen  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  call  a  meeting  in  some  central 
location  to  discuss  it  further  and  give  free  expression  to 
the  best  thought  in  the  State  on  the  needs  and  policies  of 
farm  organization.  John  anderson. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

To  a  Phoebe  Bird 

Under  the  eaves,  out  of  the  wet. 

You  nest  within  my  reach  ; 

You  never  sing  for  me.  and  yet 
You  have  a  golden  speech. 

You  sit  and  quirk  a  rapid  tail. 

Wrinkle  a  ragged  crest, 

Then  pirouette  from  tree  to  rail 
And  vault  from  rail  to  nest. 

And  when  in  frequent,  witty  fright 
You  grayly  slip  and  fade.. 

And  when  at  hand  you  realight 
Demure  and  unafraid, 

And  when  you  bring  your  brood  its  fill 
Of  iridescent  wings 

And  green  legs  dewy  in  your  hill, 

Your  silence  is  what  sings. 

Not  of  a  feather  that  enjoys 
To  prate  or  praise  or  preach. 

O  Phoebe,  with  your  lack  of  noise, 

Wlmt  eloquence  you  teach  ! 

— witter  BYNNER,  in  The  Bellman. 

* 

The  following  is  an  easy  method  to  re¬ 
move  a  tight  lid  from  a  round  metal  or 
pasteboard  container.  Place  a  stout  string 
with  the  ends  tied  together  so  that  the 
loop  will  fit  loosely  around  the  can  or 
box.  just  below  the  edge  of  the  lid.  Then 
slip  a  stick  under  the  string  find  twist  it 
up  tightly.  This  will  release  the  cover  so 
that  it  will  come  off  easily. 

* 

One  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  has 
this  to  say  about  pickled  Japanese  plums: 

Although  every  American  artist  who 
visits  Japan  in  the  early  Spring  comes 
away  with  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the 
remarkable  beauty  and  picturesque  char¬ 
acter  of  the  so-called  “flowering  plums 
of  Japan,  few  of  these  artists  appear  to 
know  anything  about  the  fruit  which  is 
borne  bv‘  these  beautiful  flowering  trees. 
These  fruits,  which  are  properly  classed 
bv  botanists  with  the  apricots  instead  of 
the  plums,  constitute  a  most  unique  food 
of  the  Japanese.  Though  sometimes 
eaten  fresh,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we 
eat  our  native  American  plums,  they  are 
usually  pickled  in  brine  and.  colored  with 
the  colored  leaves  of  the  Perilla  plant  and 
packed  in  boxes  or  other  receptacles  for 
household  use.  Great  quantities  of  these 
pickled  plums  are  consumed  iu  Japan. 
Their  use  is  so  universal  that  they  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  army  ration  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  war.  and  it  is  said 
that  tliev  were  often  depended  on  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  the  soldiers  when  on 
long  marches.  One’s  first  impression  of 
these  Japanese  pickles  may  be  properly 
compared  with  one’s  first  impression  of 
the  Spanish  pickled  green  olive,  which 
has  now  become  so  popular.  Eaten  with 
meats,  they  furnish  an  entirely  new  and 
appetizing  flavor;  one  which,  perhaps,  is 
destined  to  become  popular  in  America  ; 
certainly  one  which  deserves  our  investi¬ 
gation.  The  trees  are  very  hardy  and 
there  are  a  great  many  varieties :  when  in 
flower  they  are  very  beautiful.  Our  horti¬ 
culturists  should  study  them. 

We  infer  that  these  plums  are  pickled 
green,  and  they  are  suggestive  of  the  “Ver¬ 
mont  olives”  that  many  of  our  readers 
prepare  by  putting  green  tomatoes  iu 
brine.  Perhaps  someone  can  tell  us  more 
about  these  pickled  plums,  from  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  standpoint. 

* 

We  wonder  how  large  a  proportion  of 
farm  housekeepers  use  a  system  of  house¬ 
hold  accounts  that  includes  materials  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  farm,  as  well  as  those 
bought?  There  is  very  little  knowledge 
accessible  on  this  subject.  Some  of  our 
State  experiment  stations  have  taken  it 
up,  and  are  now  studying  it.  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  904.  “Farm  Household  Ac¬ 
counts.”  issued  by  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Washington,  is  helpful  and 
suggestive.  We  think  most  farmers  take 
no  account  'of  supplies  furnished  the 
house,  yet  they  belong  iu  the  farm  ac¬ 
counts,  like  the  crops  fed  to  the  barn 
boarders.  Returns  from  the  farm  that  do 
not  include  home  supplies  cannot  be  called 
complete.  We  should  be  interested  to 
learn  what  systems  of  household  accounts 
are  in  general  use  on  farms,  and  how  they 
are  managed. 

* 

Nickel  can  usually  be  kept  bright  by 
washing  iu  hot  soapsuds  and  rinsing  in 
very  hot  water.  It  may  be  cleaned  and 
polished  with  a  paste  of  whiting  and  lard 
or  tallow,  or  whiting  mixed  with  alcohol 
or  ammonia.  The  lard  and  whiting  i6 
very  satisfactory  aud  inexpensive. 
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Notes  from  Vermont 

Reading  of  dyeing  faded  curtains  en¬ 
courages  me  to  tell  of  renovating  some 
curtains  of  ecru  bordered  scrim.  I  soaked 
them  in  warm  water  with  a  strong  wash¬ 
ing  powder  added,  put  them  on  the  stove 
iu  cold  water  with  more  dissolved  washing 
powder,  then  hung  iu  the  sun  and  repeat¬ 
ed  until  they  were  a  pretty  cream.  I  drew 
threads  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  hem¬ 
stitched  the  edges  zig-zag.  If  I  had  had 
more  time  I  would  have  crocheted  a  sim¬ 
ple  edging,  but  as  they  are  I  like  them 
full  as  well  as  before,  when  ’they  were 
new. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  necessary  to 
paper  a  bedroom  when  the  poeketbook  was 
flat.  Saved  from  various  paperings  were 
several  rolls  of  light  paper  with  cream 
back  so  nearly  alike  in  quality  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  turn  them  and  hang  them 
wrong  side  out.  If  there  seemed  a  bit  of 
difference  I  changed  beside  a  door  or  be¬ 
neath  a  window.  In  a  wallpaper  store 
often  one  can  buy  odd  rolls  of  papers  at  a 
bargain,  and  by  buying  those  Avhose  backs 
are  of  the  same  shade  plain  oatmeal  paper 
could  be  had  by  hanging  wrong  side  out. 

A  little  later  boys’  suits,  shopworn,  may 
be  bought  cheaply  aud  redyed  too.  • 

To  the  list  of  greens  given  recently,  the 
thinnings  or  tough  lettuce,  and  Chinese 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


iMUl,  DUU11Y 

9391.  Empire  Neg-  Misses,  and  Sr 
ligee.  Three  sizes.  Women’.  Sizes 


9401.  Bodice  for 
Small 

_  Hi 

34  to  30,  38  to  40,  and  18  years. 

42  to  44  bust.  9037.  Three-piece 

Skirt  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women.  Sizes 
10  and  18  years. 


9392.  Bodice  with  8982.  Wash  Apron 
Tunic.  34  to  42  bust.  and  Cap.  Three  sizes, 
9593.  Two-piece  34  to  30.  38  to  40, 
Skirt.  24  to  34  waist.  42  to  44  bust. 


second  one  was  inserted.  Six  inches  above 
this  another  was  put  in,  and  this  left  a 
little  one  three  inches  deep  at  the  top. 
This  one  held  salve  boxes  and  the  like. 
The  second  was  for  medium-sized  bot¬ 
tles,  while  the  lower  one  held  the  taller 
bottles.  The  drawer  held  the  medicated 
cotton,  strips  of  plaster  and  bandages, 
consisting  of  strips  of  old  soft  muslin, 
neatly  rolled. 

Two  strips  each  twq  inches  wide  were 
nailed  the  length  of  the  back,  near  the 
edge  at  either  side.  These  were  planed  to 
a  point  and  sandpapered.  Holes  were 
bored  through  to  hang  the  cabinet  on  nails 
to  the  wall. 

The  door  was  of  one  piece,  and  hinged 
on  with  little  brass  hinges.  A  little 
bronzed  latch  was  put  on  aud  a  bronzed 
pull  on  the  drawer.  I  gave  the  inside 
three  coats  of  white  liquid  enamel,  using 
about  one  pint.  The  outside  I  first  gave 
a  coat  of  orange  shellac,  then  two  coats  of 
varnish,  letting  the  first  one  dry  for  48 
hours,  and  then  rubbing  it  down  with 
steel  wool.  Apply  the  second  coat  after 
48  hours,  rub  it  likewise.  This  gives  a 
soft,  velvety  surface.  Use  the  regular 
cabinet  varnish,  because  it  is  very  hard 
and  elastic  and  takes  the  rubbing  well.  I 
have  a  very  nice  appearing  cabinet  now 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1.  MRS.  l.  J.  N. 


:abbage  should  be  added ;  both  are  tender, 
ike  spinach.  How  many  raise  the  New 
Zealand  spinach?  We  like  it  and  nip  off 
hree  or  four  inches  of  the  end  of  each 
iranch  and  it  simply  grows  more  branches 
vith  each  picking  until  frost  time,  when 
>ach  plant  will  be  two  or  three  feet  iu 
liameter,  and  it  is  fine  for  canning. 

To  the  new  house  plants  I  would  add 
he  later  varieties  of  Abutilon  or  flower- 
ng  maple.  They  are  nearly  cverblooming 
ind  require  about  the  same  temperature, 
iglit  and  treatment  as  Begonias.  If  in- 
dined  to  grow  too  long  and  thin,  pinch 
hem  back  when  10  or  12  inches  high, 
rhe  variegated  leaf  is  especially  pleasing. 

Not  everyone  knows  the  good  qualities 
if  the  dwarf  cverblooming  calla.  not  the 
Little  Gem.  This  grows  10  to  20  inches 
tiigh  and  is  sure  to  bloom. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Dyeing  Rag  Carpet 

About  three  or  four  weeks  ago  somebody 
asked  how  to  dye  a  rag  carpet.  Leave  on 
floor,  sweep  well  before  dyeing.  Dissolve 
contents  of  two  packages  of  dye  in  a  pail 
of  two  gallons  of  h  water.  Add  two 
ounces  of  gum  arabie,  previously  dissolved 
in  hot  water.  Don’t  soak  the  carpet,  hut 
use  enough  to  wet  the  surface.  Try  the 
color  on  a  small  corner  and  allow  it  to 
dry  before  attempting  to  dye  the  whole 
carpet,  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  alter  the 
shade.  Do  not  forget  that  the  pattern  of 
black  and  other  dark  shades  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  carpet  will  show  through  the  dye, 
though  this  pattern  sometimes  produces 
beautiful  effects.  This  is  a  very  easy 
method  and  the  prepared  dyes  come  in  a 
number  of  standard  colors.  MRS.  w.  S. 


Cheap,  but  Invaluable 

Biscuit  Pudding. — Mix  dough  as  for 
short  biscuits,  then  stir  iu  a  pint  of  fruit. 
Cooked  prunes  or  apple  sauce,  berries, 
any  preserves  or  uncooked  fruit.  If  canned 
goods  are  used,  drain  oft  the  liquid  before 
using.  It  can  be  conserved  for  flavoring 
cakes,  icings,  etc.  Blueberries  or  cran¬ 
berries,  cooked  or  raw.  lend  themselves 
readily  to  this  recipe.  Steam  three  hours 
and  serve  with  cream  and  sugar,  flavored 
with  nutmeg.  A  batter  pudding  made 
after  this  recipe,  but  with  less  flour,  so 
the  pudding  will  pour  into  cooking  dish, 
is  particularly  good. 

Raised  Pudding. — Make  on  same  day 
that  yeast  bread  is  baked,  and  reserve  a 
piece  large  enough  for  one  loaf.  Knead 
into  it  (when  it  is  ready  for  pan)  butter 
size  of  an  egg,  or  any  fat  will  do.  and  a 
pound  or  less  of  raisins.  Put  in  pudding 
dish  and  allow  to  raise  till  light  (about 
twice  original  size).  Cover  closely  aud 
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Before  making  up 
anything  for  Dessert 

Consider  the  advantages  of  using 

for  making  such  desserts  as  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  every 
recipe  book. 

Compare  the  old 
style  recipes  in 
your  cook  book 
with  the  recipes 
for  making  the 
same  desserts  in 
the  easy  Jell-0  way 
by  using  Jell-O. 

See  how  much 
easier  and  better 
these  are  made  by 
using  Jell-0 — and 
how  much  cheap¬ 
er,  too. 

Remember,  always,  that  Jell-0  is 
already  sweetened  and  flavored 
(there  are  six  different  flavors— all 
pure  fruit)  and  that  it  does  not  have 
to  be  cooked. 

Jell-0  is  put  up  in  six  pure  fruit 
flavors ;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate. 
At  all  grocers’  and  general  stores. 
We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
.Tell-0  Recipe  Book,  free,  if  you  will 
write  and  ask  for  it. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


FAMOUS  HOTEL  BLEND  _ 

COFFEE 

DIFFERENT  FROM  ORDINARY  COFFEES 

In  5-lbs.  Lots  or  Oyer  JM 
From  Wholesaler  Direct  l.. 

Bean  or  Ground  ID. 

We’re  accepting  orders  from  families  direct  for  this 
remurkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.  Y.  Hotel* 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
5  Lbs. Del.  Free  MOO  Miles.  10  Lbs  Pel.  Free  500  Mile® 
For  cheaper  Coffees  Send  for  Price  List 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. ,  233-239  Washington  St. ,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 


A  Homemade'  Medicine  Cabinet 

I  needed  a  cabinet  for  our  lidine  reme¬ 
dies.  bandages  and  the  like,  as  the  urgent 
need  of  a  bandage  to  tie  up  a  little  cut 
finger  on  short  notice  made  it.  imperative 
that  I  have  the  things  all  together  and 
ready  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  cabinets 
from  the  stores  seemed  to  be  beyond  my 
purse,  and  yet  I  wanted  something  pretty. 
So  I  procured  a  store  box  and  turned  it 
over  to  my  husband  to  see  what  lie  could 
do.  It  was  of  fair  weight  and  24x12x8  iu. 
(size. 

First,  it  was  sandpapered  perfectly 
smooth,  inside  ond  out.  A  drawer  3^ 
in.  deep  was  fitted  into  the  bottom.  The 
lower  shelf  rested  just  above  this  on 
cleats.  Ten  inches  above  this  shelf  the 


NEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  COOK  STOVES 


Delicious  Cooking 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cookstove  gives  all  the 
comfort  of  gas — keeps  your  kitchen  cool,  even  in 
the  hottest  weather,  and  clean  the  year  round. 
No  kindling,  no  ashes. 

It  broils,  bakes,  roasts,  toasts  —  literally  to  per¬ 
fection. 

Its  Long  Blue  Chimney  makes  the  clean  intense 
heat — prevents  smoke,  odor  or  soot.  You  regu¬ 
late  the  flame  like  gas — on  when  you  want  it, 
off  when  you’ve  finished. 

The  New  Perfection  Ilot  Water  Heater  gives 
plenty  of  hot  water  for  kitchen,  laundry  and  bath. 

See  your  dealer.  Today. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
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steam  or  boil  in  pot  of  water  two  and  one- 
half  hours.  Serve  with  cream. 

Flannel  Cakes. — Heat  a  pint  of  milk 
and  butter  size  of  an  egg,  but  do  not  scald. 
Beat  four  eggs  and  mix  with  a  pint  of  top 
milk  or  cream.  Dissolve  a  yeast  cake  in 
this  and  stir  in  flour  for  stiff  batter. 
When  raised  fry  like  any  fritters,  on  but¬ 
tered  griddle.  Serve  with  hot  syrup  made 
by  cooking  together  one  part  butter  to 
four  parts  sugar.  Brown  sugar  is  espe¬ 
cially  toothsome,  while  honey  or  maple 
syrup  is  delicious.  Whipped  cream,  added, 
is  excellent. 

Bread  Crumb  Cake. — One  cup  brown 
sugar,  maple  syrup  or  honey,  creamed 
with  one-half  cup  butter;  stir  in  the  beat¬ 
en  yolks  of  three  eggs,  three-fourths  cup 
rich  milk,  one  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar, 
scant  one-half  teaspoon  soda,  cup  chopped 
peanuts  and  bread  crumbs  for  batter. 
Crumbs  from  dry  white  bread  may  be 
used,  or  white  and  brown  bread  mixed. 
Add  the  whipped  whites  of  eggs  and  bake 
in  wide,  shallow  pan. 

Sour  Milk  Cheese  Tart. — One  and 
one-half  cups  sour  milk  cheese,  one 
cup  milk,  one  cup  honey  or  maple  syrup 
(or  brown  sugar  brought  to  a  boil  in  half 
cup  water),  butter  size  of  an  egg,  one 
lemon,  juice  and  grated  rind.  Bake  in  one 
shell,  and  serve  with  or  without  meringue. 

Bean  Loaf :  One  cup  each  cooked  beans, 
cottage  chee.se,  peanuts,  chopped,  or  pea¬ 
nut  butter  and  bread  crumbs.  If  peanuts 
instead  of  peanut  butter  are  used,  add 
butter  half  size  of  an  egg.  Half  cup 
chopped  onion,  half  teaspoon  mace  and 
pepper,  each,  pinch  salt.  Two  tablespoons 
milk,  or  enough  to  soften  the  mixture. 
Spread  in  greased  pan,  level  the  whole 


work  that  efficiency  counts  for  but  little; 
so  many  girls  can  work  in  the  kitchens 
who  from  lack  of  education  are  unquali¬ 
fied  to  till  other  positions.  [Not  so  in  the 
East,  where  domestic  helpers  are  scarce 
and  wages  high. — Eds.]  These  girls  man¬ 
aged  to  get  along  at  such  work  until  final¬ 
ly  they  got  a  job  in  the  telephone  central 
office.  Here  the  price  is  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  the  hours  are  limited.  While 
not  on  duty  their  time  is  theirs  to  spend 
as  they  like. 

I  also  happen  to  know  a  cousin  of -these 
girls  who  is  not  yet  twenty.  Through  the 
strictest  self-denial  of  her  parents  she  was 
given  a  fair  education.  She  has  tuijght 
two  terms  of  school.  She  receives  $.80  a 
month  for  her  service  in  the  schoolroom,  is 
only  on  duty  eight  hours  in  the  day.  five 
days  in  the  week,  and  is  allowed  to  attend 
all  teachers’  meetings,  reading  circles, 
etc.,  while  her  pay  still  goes  on.  ( )f 
Course,  there  is  competition  in  her  field, 
too.  But  it  is  not  nearly  so  strong,  for 
we  find  in  all  the  higher  classes  of  labor 
that  ability  for  superior  work  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  was  the  case  with  this  girl. 
Before  her  first  term  of  school  closed  the 
board  asked  her  to  take  the  next  term 
at  an  increased  price.  Of  course,  one  may 
find  many  positions  more  lucrative  than 
teaching;  but  the  girl  who  realizes  that 
she  must  work  in  the  future  should  lose 
no  time  in  preparing  herself  for  some  pro¬ 
fession  above  that  of  ordinary  housework. 
We  do  not  forget  that  housework  must  be 
done,  and  every  woman  should  be  capable 
of  doing  all  kinds  of  housekeeping  in  her 
own  home,  but  when  we  must  take  up 
kitchen  work  as  a  means  of  support  or 
wage  earning,  surely  no  other  vocation 


There  is  always  room  about  the  house  for  :i  pretty  pillow.  Our  illustration.  No.  1544. 
shows  an  exceptionally  pretty  design  for  cross-stitch  embroidery.  The  flowers  are  for  rose, 
the  leaves  and  vines  green  and  the  ribbon  red.  The  design  is  stamped  and  printed  on  white 
art  fabric,  size.  lS.xZZ  inches,  and  with  mercerized  tloss  to  complete  embroidery,  costs  <50  cents. 


with  a  coating  of  olive  oil  or  drippings, 
and  bake  half  an  hour.  Serve  with  veg¬ 
etables  like  fried  parsnips  with  white 
sauee  made  by  boiling  cornstarch  in  water 
and  a  little  butter.  Browned  Hour  may 
be  substituted  for  t  rnstarch. 

LILLIAN  TKOTT. 


offers  so  little  compensation  for  time  and 
labor  as  does  ordinary  house  aud  kitchen 
Work.  LILLIE  REED  YORK. 


Women’s  Work  in  Oklahoma 

The  wise  parents  who  are.  bringing  up  a 
large  family  of  girls,  and .  whole  'income  is 
limited,  realizing  that  their  daughters  will 
likely  have  to  make  their  way  in  the  world 
aud  perhaps  help  iu  bringing  up  the 
younger  children,  should  spare  no  sacrifice 
in  preparing  their  girls  for  positions 
wbieli  are  lucrative  as  well  as  pleasant. 
Surely  the  most  disliked,  ill-paid  vocation 
which  girls  can  fill  is  that  of  servant  iu 
the  kitchen,  yet  many  girls  who  have  not 
education  enough  to  fill  other  callings 
must  resort  to  kitchen  work  as  it  means 
of  breadwinning,  generally  speaking,  the 
comforts  of  the  hired  girl  are  few.  She 
is  expected  to  work  from  early  until  late 
seven  days  in  the  week,  with  perhaps  a 
few  few  hours  Sunday  evening  off. 

I  have  iu  mind  some  dear  good  girls 
whose  father  dic'd,  leaving  their  mother 
with  six  little  ones  to  raise.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  failed  to  get  school 
advantages,  they  were  forced  to  take  up 
kitchen  work.  These  girls  were  neat  and 
cleanly  in  their  habits,  willing,  capable 
cooks,  and  never  failed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  unless  it  was  that  they  could  not  do 
enough  work  to  suit  some  of  the  house¬ 
keepers  with  whom  they  stayed.  One  of 
these  girls  told  me  that  while  she  was 
employed  only  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  she 
was  usually  required  or  asked  to  do  much 
work  iu  other  parts  of  the  house.  One 
lady  in  particular  employed  her  to  help 
with  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  work,  iu 
a  family  of  13,  including  boarders.  Find¬ 
ing  that  her  help  was  capable  and  willing, 
the  employer  gradually  dropped  out  of  the 
cooking,  until  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  of  both  places  was  left  for  the  girl 
to  do,  and  it  did  not  <ud  here.  When  the 
girl  was  through  with  the  work  in  those 
rooms,  and  sat  down  to  rest,  the  mistress 
of  the  house  would  pur  her  gently  on  the 
head  aud  say,  “Oh,  honey  I  am  so  iired; 
will  you  please  go  upstairs  and  right  Miss 
<l.’s  room?”  And  thus  it  went  mi  from 
day  to  day.  And  what  was  the  pay  re¬ 
ceived  for  such  work?  Only  $2.50  per 
week  for  10  and  12  hours  a  day.  with  a 
few  hours  off  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
Competition  is  so  strong  in  this  class  of 


Homemade  Yeast 

Several  readers  have  asked  recently  for 
recipes  for  homemade  dry  and  liquid 
yeast.  The  following  have  given  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  many  readers: 

Liquid  Yeast. — Pare  aud  boil  four  good- 
sized  potatoes;  wheu  done  mash  them  fine. 
Put  half  a  cupful  of  dried  hops  into  one 
quart  of  water  and  boil  15  minutes.  Put 
one  pint  of  flour  into  a  bowl,  strain  over 
it  the  boiling  hop  water,  add  the  mashed 
potatoes,  and  beat  until  smooth,  then  add 
a  half  cup  of  sugar  and  two  heaping  table¬ 
spoons  of  salt.  Turn  into  a  stone  jar  or 
bowl  and  t  let  it  stand  until  lukewarm, 
cover  and  ferment  three  or  four  hours,  stir 
it  down  every  time  it  comes  to  the  top  of 
the  vessel,  then  put  it  into  a  jar  or  large 
bottle,  or  something  you  can  cover  tightly, 
and  stand  iu  a  place  where  it  will  keep 
very  cold,  but  not  freeze.  It  will  keep 
two  weeks.  Save  one  cupful  of  this  yeast 
to  start  with  next  time. 

Virginia  Dry  Hop  Yeast. — Take  as 

>ny  hops  as  you  can  grasp  in  your  hand 
out  of  a  sack  for  a  few  more  won't  hurt), 
l»ut  in  a  porcelain  or  granite  pan,  then 
add  two  quarts  c  Id  water;  boil  briskly 
for  one-half  hour;  have  boiling  water 
ready  to  fill  up  pan  as  full  as  before  boil¬ 
ing.  Then  have  ready  a  gallon  jar  with 
1*4  cups  wheat  flour,  one  large  spoonful 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt:  mix  all 
together  and  strain  the  hop  tea  iu  jar. 
Stir  all  lumps  out,  set  away  to  cool. 
Wheu  lukewarm  add  a  good  yeast  cake  or 
any  good  raising  to  start  it.  Then  let  it 
stand  oue  day  and  night,  stir  down  once 
or  twice  during  this  standing:  tin  u  pour 
iu  pan,  take  oue  part  wheat  flour,  two 
parts  cornmeal.  make  as  stiff  as  dough 
for  light,  wheat  bread.  Make  in  small 
cakes  like  those  you  buy  :  put  on  floured 
cloth  ou  a  board  to  dry,  turning  till  real 
dry.  Put  iu  paper  sack,  keep  tied  tight. 
Keep  where  it  will  not  freeze.  This  will 
last  a  family  of  seven  or  eight  for  five 
months. 

I’u  rn pike  Yeast. — Take  one  quart  hops, 
boil  in  three  quarts  water  for  about  one- 
half  hour,  drain  and  scald  with  this  water 
as  much  cornmeal  as  this  will  take  up. 
Let  this  cool.  Mix  in  a  light  sponge  made 
with  wheat  flour.  Let  rise  over  night. :  in 
the  morning  roll  out.  adding  more  meal  if 
necessary.  Cut  iu  small  cakes  and  dry 
thoroughly  on  boards  in  shade;  turn  each 
day. 


If  it  hasn’t  this  trademark, 
it  isn’t  a  Victrola 

You  can  readily  identify  the  Victrola  by  the  famous 
Victor  trademark  "His  Master’s  Voice.”  It  is  not  a  Victrola 
without  the  Victor  dog.  This  trademark  is  on  every 
Victrola.  It  guarantees  the  quality  and  protects  you  from 
inferior  substitutes. 

The  word  "Victrola”  is  also  a  registered  trademark  of 
the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company.  It  is  derived  from 
the  word  "Victor”  and  designates  the  products  of  the 
Victor  Company  only. 

As  applied  to  sound-reproducing  instruments,  ''Victrola” 
refers  only  to  the  instruments  made  by  the  Victor  Company 
— the  choice  of  the  world’s  greatest  artists. 

Look  inside  the  lid — insist  upon  seeing  the  famous  Victor 
trademark.  On  the  portable  styles  which  have  no  lid,  the  Victor 
trademark  appears  on  the  side  of  the  cabinet. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


COLORED  S.  NATURAL 

VARNISHES 


Chi-Namel  varnishes  are  for 
new  and  old  hard  or  soft  wood, 
imparting  highly  protective  lus¬ 
trous  surfaces  equal  to  “factory 
finishes.”  Being  self-leveling, 
they  can  be  applied  by  anyone 
without  laps  or  brush  marks. 
Tough,  elastic,  waterproof. 
Cost  least  by  the  square  foot 
on  account  of  great  covering 
capacity. 

VISIT  THE  NEAREST 
CHI-NAMEL  STORE 

where  in  5  minutes  you  can  learn  how  to 
re-finish  everything  in  the  home  and 
save  the  expense  of  re-furnishing.  It’s 
a  progressive  store — look  for  the  sign — 
if  you  don’t  find  one  readily  write  us. 

THE  OHIO  VARNISH  CO..  CLEVELAND.  O. 


Tom 
Thrift 


“You  realize  more 
and  more  what  a  good 
watch  means  to  you  every  time 
you  consult  it.” 

See  Paste  334  of  “Your  Bargain  Book.” 

This  page  and  the  ones  following 
sh  jw  a  large  assortment  of  men’s  and 
women's  watches  ranging  in  move¬ 
ments  from  Swiss  to  the  best  American 
Manufacturers.  There  is  a  genuine 
15-Jeweled  Elgin  at  $21.40.  The  others 
are  quoted  at  figures  far  below  what 
you  are  usually  asked  to  pay  for 
watches  of  equal  value. 

“Your  Bargain  Book”  is  FKEE.  Send 
today. 

_  The  Charles  William  Stores 

357  StonM  Buildtaa  N«w  York  cay  W 


What  Every  Home 
Canner  Should  Have 

One  of  our  II  &  A  HAND  POWER  DOUBLE 
SEAMEKS.  The  only  adjustable  Hand  Power 
Double  Seamer  built  that  will  seal  all  sizes  of 
sanitary  fruit  and  vegetable  cans.  Write  for  prices 
and  descriptive  matter  to  Dept.  K. 

HENNINGER  &  AYES  MFG.'CO..  Portland.  G.-e. 
Builders  of  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfits  and  Double  Seamers 


Better  Home  Cooking  J4 
Money  From  Canning  ym  ? 
By  Steam  Under  Pressure"  [B 


__  Steam  cooking  is  common,  but  c 

National  cooking  and  cauniug  by  su-um  COViN—K* 
“under  pressure’*  is  different  and  distinctly  better. 
National  Cooker  saves  food,  fuel  and  time  in  the 
kitchen.  Makes  common  cuts  of  meat  delicious,  the 
Wiiole  local  better,  the  whole  family  healthier. 

National  Canner  insures  better  cold 
packed  canned  goods  for  home  use  than 
you  can  buy;  big  profits  on  all  the  surplus 
you  can  put  up.  So  simple  any  one  can 
operate  it.  All  sizes  from  $18  home  out¬ 
fit  to  $2000  community  or  factory  size. 

Write  for  full  information  and  fine 
recipe  book. 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works 
815  Spring  St. 

EauClaue,  Wis.  ] 

CANNER. 


THIS  IS  REAL  CHARITY 

We  ask  assistance  in  finding  homes  for  Cath¬ 
olic  children.  Send  the  name  of  a  Catholic 
family  who  can  offer  a  home  to  a  boy  seven  to 
twelve  years.  We  ask  your  loyal  aid. 

PLACING  OUT  BUREAU 

417  Broome  Street  NEW  YORK 
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Full  Sacks— 
Empty  Stacks 

You  worked  hard  foryour  grain 
crop.  Don’t  let  the  thresher* 
man  waste  it.  You  can’t  afford 
to  let  a  single  bushet  of  it  be  lost 
to  the  straw  stack. 

You  insure  your  grain  crop 
when  you  hire  the  man  with  the 

Red  River 
Special 

He  has  the  thresher  with  the  famous 
“Man  Behind  the  Gun”  that  beats  the 
grain  out  of  the  straw.  Doesn’t  wait 
for  it  to  drop  out  as  in  other  threshers 
hut  goes  after  every  kernel  and  saves  it 
for  you.  That's  why  the  Red  River 
Special  saves  the  farmer’s  thresh  bill. 

O.  J.  Kindig  and  three  others  of 
Roanoke,  Ill.,  write  Nov.  25th: 

"In  1916  we  purchased  one  of  your 
30x46  Red  River  Specials  and  it  has 
done  more  and  better  work  than  we 
expected.  We  threshed  as  high  as 
3,500  bushels  of  oats  in  one  day  and 
it  saved  all  the  grain.  It  beats 
them  all." 

Saving  grain  costs  less  than  growing 
it.  Look  for  the  man  with  the  Red 
River  Special.  It  will  pay  you. 

Write  for  Circulars 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co* 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil -Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


3D 


HOLSTEINS 


Faster  Shearing 

Shear  with  a  machine — save  time  and  money. 
You  can  shear  at  least  one-half  faster.  Get  15% 
more  of  longer,  better  wool  and  not  scar  the 
sheep.  Get  a  Stewart  No.  0  Ball  Bearing  Shear¬ 
ing  Machine.  Fine  for  flocks  up  to  300  head. 
Price  914.  Send  92 — pay  balance  on  arrival. 
Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  141,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SWINE 

TAM  WORTH* J  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westviow  Stock  Karra 

|{.  1  '  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Genuine  O;  I.  C.  PIGS 

Females,  $15;  Males,  $12.  Pedigree  certificate  free. 

B.  A.  Corkkan,  Midlothian,  Virginia 

PureBreedO.I.C.Pigs  Registry. 

Shipped  at  six  wks.  old.  Price.  $10,  or  $U  with  the  papers. 
A  lot  of  Nice  Boars.  ARTHUR  FREEMAN,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

O  —  8-10  wks.  pigs.  Schoolmaster  and  Trade- 

I  ■  winner  1, reeding.  Send  for  sale  list. 
•  *•  SPUING  VALLEY  FARM.  Memphis.  X.  Y. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  PIGS  jur?£ 

Prices  right.  C*  I.  6  W  ATZE)  Ludlow  ville,  N.Y« 

Registered  Poland  Chinas  HaffTon 

boars  from  dams  that  weigh  to  800.  Pigs,  Sows  and  Boars 
for  Service.  E.  ROWELL,  Jib,  SoortSBUltG,  Virginia 

100  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  100 

6  and  8  weeks-old  I’IGS,  $15  each;  $-#  pair;  $40  trio.  Can 
furnish  pail's  or  trios  not  akin.  A.  A.  SCH0FELI,  Heuvelton,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-50  Choice  Chester  White  P  igs  seven 

weeks  old.  Price,  $8  each.  Immediate  delivery.  BALD¬ 
WIN  HILL  FARM,  Frink  Fraehan,  Sup!.,  R.  F.  0.  I, Grail  Barrington,  Mats. 

Reg.O.I.G.&G.W.  Pigs  Ss't^tta^on^ 

safe  delivery  guaranteed.  JOHN  L.VAN  HORN,  Troy,  Brad.  Co..  Pa 

Reg  0.1.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs 

n _ 830  pr.  Ped.  free;  reoorded,  6»o.  extra  each 

Uurocrlgs  pig.  SERENO  WEEKS.  De  Graflf,  Ohio 

SI  -VNY8IDE  lloroca.  Servico  boars  from  our  April  litters.  A 
few  gilts  and  boars  from  our  Fall  litters.  Booking  orders 
from  this  Spring's  litters.  J.  E.  van  ALSTTNE,  Kinderbook,  N.T. 

•:  Practical  •: 

Live  Stock  Books  8 


*  FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  « 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— Henry  .  $2.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS- 

Stocking . 2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— Mayo  .  1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 

Day . 1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

Harper . 1.50 

.  1.75 

.  .60 

MILK  TESTING — Publow  and  Troy  .60 


\ 

:: 

sp 

%  CHEESE  MAKING-Van  Slyke 
,*  BUTTER  MAKING— Publotu 


Dangers  of  Co-operative  Association 

As  I  am  not  a  dairyman  I  will  not  try 
to  give  advice  on  the  structure  of  a  com¬ 
pany  to  control  the  sale  of  milk.  But  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  which  may  prevent 
future  failure.  All  these  co-operative 
companies  derive  their  strength  from  the 
voluntary  push  of  the  individuals  (plural) 
who  make  Tip  the  association.  Most  of 
those  members  under  ordinary  systems  of 
election  vote  for  the  party  in  power,  be¬ 
cause,  as  they  say,  they  must  keep  har¬ 
monious.  In  the  end  this  temporary  har¬ 
mony  is  obtained  at  the  eost  of  lack  of 
control,  by  the  members,  of  the  heads  of 
the  company.  This  ends  in  the  withdraw¬ 
al  of  the  stronger  element  who  always  are 
in  a  minority,  and  who  are  less  under 
the  necessity  of  being  co-operators,  as 
their  superior  insight  and  brains  enable 
them  to  stand  competition  better. 

To  retain  these  men  the  officers  of  the 
company  must  be  elected  by  popular  vot¬ 
ing.  To  make  sure  all  shades  of  opinion 
are  represented,  one  of  the  varieties  of 
proportional  representation  must  he  the 
method  of  conducting  such  voting.  If  all 
opinions  are  not  represented,  the  head 
meu  find  a  policy  of  secrecy,  concerning 
mistakes,  pays  them  lunch  better  than 


arrangement  to  carry  them  all  up  so.  The 
flues  should  be  made  very  tight  and  warm 
above  the  roof,  as  the  warm  air  contained 
in  them  is  the  principal  motive  power  of 
the  system,  and  must  be  kept  warm  to  the 
tcp.  It  it  cools  there  will  also  be  con¬ 
densation  and  drip  back  into  the  stable. 
Eight  square  feet  of  flue  opening  should 
ventilate  this  stable,  but  as  this  is  divided 
up  into  four  flues  its  efficiency  will  be 
lowered  somewhat  and  we  will  increase  it 
33  per  cent,  making  each  flue  1(5x24  in. 
in  size,  or  a  square  flue  with  the  same 
area.  Registers  should  be  provided  in  the 
flue  at  the  ceiling  to  open  in  warm  weath¬ 
er  and  hasten  ventilation,  the  lower  open 
end  of  the  flue  being  about  18  in.  from 
the  floor. 

Fresh  air  intakes  should  he  well  dis¬ 
tributed  and  small  in  size  and  their  com¬ 
bined  area  should  be  slightly  more  than 
the  total  area  of  out-take  flue  openings,  in 
this  ease  10-/<  sq.  ft.  They  should  be 
placed  low  on  the  outside,  screened  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  vermin,  and  pass¬ 
ing  up  through  the  wall,  should  open  on 
the  inside  near  the  ceiling..  If  these 
openings  are  made  8x10  in.  in  size  and 
are  spaced  one  at  each  end  and  17  along 
the  side  between  the  windows,  the  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  area  of  the  outlets  will  be  all 
right.  These  intakes  should  be  insulated 
on  the  inside  next  to  the  stable  wall, 
otherwise  the  warm  stable  air  will  con¬ 
dense  its  moisture  against  their  cold  sur¬ 
face  and  make  the  wall  wet. 

It  is  customary  to  arrange  for  four 
square  feet  of  lighting  surface  for  each 
animal.  As  each  animal  requires  a  floor 


KING  SYSTEM  APPLIED  TO  LEAN-TO 
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Plan  for  Lighting  and  Ventilating  a  Stable 


confession,  and  when  the  members  are 
ignorant  of  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
officials,  then  the  members  have  no  means 
of  learning  the  relative  efticiency  of  such 
officials. 

In  most  companies  in  a  short  time  the 
control  gets  into  the  hands  of  a  ring 
composed  of  men  who  can  talk  smoothly 
and  who  can  “dress  the  window”  to  the 
best  advantage.  They  “bust  up”  iu  the 
end,  but.  usually  take  the  cash  with  them. 
Rings  of  delegates  who  elect  officials — I 
don’t  care  under  what  kind  of  method  of 
voting — are  a  favorite  way  of  cheating 
the  control  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  into  the  hands  of  a  coterie. 

If  you  will  not  bother  to  see  that  the 
minority  is  represented  you  will  save 
some  present  labor ;  but  don’t  think  you 
will  escape  from  the  consequences  of  your 
foolish  lack  of  fairness. 

Nova  Scotia.  joiin  buchaxax. 


space  of  from  54  to  63  sq.  ft.,  it  means 
an  approximate  average  relation  of  1:15 
between  the  floor  space  and  the  lighting 
area.  Figuring  it  out  on  this  basis  gives 
us  144  sq.  ft.,  or  18  windows  2x4  ft.  in 
size.  These  can  be  placed  one  at  each  end 
and  the  remaining  16  equally  spaced  along 
the  side.  The  nearest  stock  size  to  this 
dimension  is  a  four-light  14x20  in.,  which 
makes  a  window  about  2  ft.  0  iu.  by  3  ft. 
11  iu.  Some  other  size  might  be  found 
that  would  suit  you  better,  using  a  win¬ 
dow  of  this  general  shape,  with  the  long 
dimension  lip  and  down,  as  it  admits  more 
light.  The  pictures  will  help  to  explain 
the  points  brought  up  and  make  them 
clear.  The  various  barn  equipment  com¬ 
panies  advertising  in  the.  farm  press  have 
some  very  good  material  on  ventilation 
for  distribution,  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
forward  it  to  you  for  the  asking. 

r.  ri.  s. 


Lighting  and  Ventilation  of  Stables 

Will  you  advise  me  the  best  plan  of 
I  ventilation  for  the  barn  of  which  L  eu- 
close  a  rough  sketch?  I  am  anxious  to 
I  get  it  well  ventilated,  and  also  well  light- 
|  ed.  How  much  window  space  will  be  need- 
I  ed  to  have  it  well  lighted?  The  new  part, 
as  shown  in  the-  diagram,  is  for  dairy 
cows  exclusively,  the  ceiling  to  be  about 
8  ft.  high  and  will  all  be  ceiled  inside. 
The  cows  are  to  face  in  toward  the  old 
barn.  How  many  and  where  best  locate 
the  intakes  and  out-takes,  and  will  it  be 
necessary,  to  have  the  outlets  go  up  to 
the  peak  of  the  old  barn  to  insure  good 
draft?  a.  R.  l. 

New  York. 

This  lean-to.  with  the  closest  possible 
spacing,  will  stable  about  40  cows,  but 
should  not  be  crowded  to  that  extent- 
However,  I  will  figure  for  a  ventilating 
system  of  that  capacity.  The  King  sys¬ 
tem  calls  for  approximately  one  square 
foot  of  flue  opening  for  each  five  cows, 
and  usually  one  out-take  will  care  for  20 
head.  In  the  ease  of  your  stable  and  its 
extreme  length  I  would  recommend  four 
ventilating  shafts,  placed  one  at  a  distance 
of  15  ft.  from  each  end.  as  shown  in 
sketch,  and  the  other  two  placed  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  30  ft.  between  them,  each  fliie 
caring  for  a  section  of  the  stable  30  ft.  in 
length.  I  would  place  these  flues  on  the 
side  of  the  lean-to  next  to  the  old  barn 
and  either  extend  them  up  straight  to  a 
point  above  the  ridge,  (about  two  feet) 
of  the  old  barn  or  run  them  up  inside  the 
roof  of  the  old  barn,  letting  them  come  out 
at  the  ridge.  Judging  from  your  sketch 
this  would  leave  about  two  flues  to  run 
up  straight,  making  it  perhaps  a  better 


Raising  Calves  Without  Milk 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  on 
raising  calves  on  calf  meal?  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  calves  three  days  old.  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  any  milk;  nothing  hut  the  meal.  Can 
calves  be  raised  on  this,  and  would  it  be 
expensive?  H.  w.  H. 

New  York. 

It  is  possible  to  raise  calves  from  three 
days  of  age  on  calf  meals.  It  would 
hardly  be  satisfactory  to  raise  a  great 
many  this  way,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
more  expensive  than  milk  and  skim-milk 
feeding,  the  calves  will  not  develop  as 
fast,  and  there  is  greater  chance  of  gen¬ 
eral  “bad  luck”  than  when  milk  and  skim- 
milk  can  be  given  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  You  can  purchase  any  one  of  the 
prepared  calf  meals  and  follow  directions, 
or  make  up  a  calf  meal  at  home  and  try  it. 
Use  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  linseed  oil- 
meal.  hominy  feed,  reddog  flour  and  dried 
blood.  Mix  this  meal  at  the  rate  of  1  lb. 
in  1  gal.  of  (100°  F.)  water.  Never 
feed  over  a  gallon  of  gruel  a  day  up  to 
one  month  of  age  unless  the  calf  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large.  After  the  first  month 
gradually  increase  the  amount  to  a  gallon 
and  a  half  a  day  at  five  months  of  age. 

H.  F.  J. 


Preventing  Onion  Flavor  in  Milk 

I  read  on  page  701  that  the  “Pastoral 
Parson”  expects  trouble  from  the  wild 
onions  in  his  pasture.  If  he  will  bring  his 
cows  in  from  pasture  about  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  milking,  aud  give  them  some  dry  feed, 
clover  hay  or  cobmeal  (I  think  cobmeal  is 
best,  as  it  will  balance  the  ration  better) 
the  onion  flavor  will  hardly  be  noticed  iu 
the  milk  or  butter.  Keep  the  cows  off  the 
grass  nights  until  the  onions  are  eaten 
down.  This  worked  well  for  me,  and  may 
help  the  “Parson.”  S.  T.  s. 

Califon.  N.  J. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale- 400 

110  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  ot'  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  typo  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  duo  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bulla,  with  a  lot  of  eood 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  4ank  mug  ,2co'rti°nd,avNnV. 


HOLSTEINS 

’4  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $20 
to  $2.T  eacli.express  paid  in  lots 
of  5.  20  fresh  and  close  spring 
or  grade  cows.  20  clue  in  fall 
40 — l  and  2-year-olds.  50  regis¬ 
tered  heifers,  %  ot  them  bred 
to  freshen  in  fall.  15  registered 
heirer  -  •>  '  v  e  s.  35  registered 
fresli.  springers  and  full  cow* 
and  b  u  1 1  s  of  all  ages  from 
dams  with  records  up  to  42 
lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days. 

JOHN  C.  REACAN,  Tully,  N  Y. 


Registered  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  Calves  $75 

850,000  15  R  E  E  I>  1  N  G.  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Reg.  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  II.  IUYE.MIL  K0II,  Prop.  K.  1,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

one  month  old,  from  A.  R.  O.  dams,  out  of  a  good 
grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs.  Good  Individu¬ 
als,  large,  vigorous  and  of  popular  color.  Low 
prices.  Registered  papers  guaranteed.  • 

R.  PRICE  EVANS,  .  CASSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale-Six  Holstein  HEIFERS 

three  yoars  old.  Some  are  in  and  others  about  to 
come  in.  Good  stock.  Apply  JOHNF.WII-KENS, 
Peekskill,  New  York.  Telephone,  Peeks  kill  21-F-4. 

PUREBRED  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Cnlves, 
either  sex.  $20  to  $25  each.  K.  II.  WOOD,  Cortland,  Now  York 

High  Grade  Holstein  Calves  “(JSS 

for  prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  FRANK  GAMEL  PINE  GROVE  FARM,  Locke,  N.  V 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  V\qRiteS?of 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo.  N.T 

UinharHIoeo  For  $-00*  *  Holstein  bull  calf,  av.  30  lbs 
nignoruiass  for  dam  and  sire’s  dam.  Breed  them  bet 

ter.  Write  for  pedigree.  I'LOVEBDALE  FAim,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

30  Head  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Heifers 

Harry  Vail,  Now  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS  *  | 


NLP 


Purebred  Holstein 

&r  a  nd 

■  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

From  high  producing  tuberculin  tested  dairy  cows 
will  satisfy  your  requirements  at  a  moderate  price. 
Send  for  sales  list — TODAY. 

MARKHAM  &  PUFFER,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  3  REGISTERED 
Yearling  ANGUS  BULLS 

1  Queen  Mother,  1  Blackbird,  1  Blackcap.  These 
Bulls  are  the  profitable  kind  and  PRICED  RIGHT. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPT. 

DELAWARE  COLLEGE  NEWARK,  DELAWARE 


M  i  I  king 
Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders'  Sale,  Erie,  Pa.,  March  21st. 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
1110s. -old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville.  N.  Y. 

rn  Uoofl  Cliallond  ANI>  LARGER  PONIES  all 
UU  ncdU  ullclIdllU  ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
new  price  lijjt.  THE  SHENANGO  PONT  FARMS,  Dept.  D,  Espyvtlle,  P*. 
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SHEEP 


A.  H.  S.  A.  16643 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep 

Rams  and  Ewes 

APPLY 

Ophir  Farm  -  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


JOIt  SALE— SIX  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  EWES  with 
their  lambs.  STEVENS  BROS., Wilson,  New  York 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs, 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Garden*— By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Fern*  in  Their  Haunt* — 

By  M.  O.  IV right  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  343  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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BERKSHIRES 


Stone's  Berkshires 


Twenty  sows  bred  to  farrow  in 
August. 

They  carry  pigs  by  our  great 
English  boar 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 


We  offer  20  August  and  Sept¬ 
ember  open  sows,  also  10  Fall 
boars  ready  for  service. 

We  have  100  Spring  pigs  sired  by 

Handsome  Robin  3rd  No.  222512 


and 

Superior  of  Slone  Farm  2d  No.  255848 


One  makes  no  mistake  in  buying 
these  pigs  when  two  months  old. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Thoroughbred  Duroc-Jerseys 

Late  Fait  Boar  and  Sozv 
yS  Pit's,  bred  sows  to  farrow 
^  in  May  and  June;  also 

service  boars. 

Send  ior  descriptive 
prices  and  catalop 

Write  for  valuable  book 
on  Hog  Management,  free. 

TjHr.  jtioti  ENFIELD  FARMS 

JOHN  A.  MacGOVERN,  Supt..  ENFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Sows  coming  in  second  litter  Si  00  each. 
Service  boars  Sired  by  Grand  Champion, 
200  lbs..  866  each. 

Orders  now  booked  for  Spring  fitters. 
MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 


BeUmath  Farm  Durocs 

•Tersey-Dnroc  Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Or¬ 
ders  booked  for  May  and  June  delivery.  Pall 
gilts  ready  to  breed  in  May.  Colonel  and  Defend¬ 
er  breeding.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON.  Sennett,  New  York 


PROLIFIC 

BERKSHIRES 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow,  20th,  No. 

238095,  and  out  of  our  great,  prolific  brood 
iows.  FALL  PIGS,  both  sexes,  by  the  same 
boar,  and  GILTS  bred  to  Karha’s  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd,  No.  267474.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Correspondence  invited. 

KARHA  FARM 

GEO.  L  BARKER.  Parksville. 

Supt.  Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y. 


Defender-Volun¬ 
teer  Breeding 


Large  Berkshires 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Our  customers  write  our  advts.  Letter  from 
Charles  S.  Folsom,  Cambridge.  Maryland  : 
“ Boar  arrived  in  good  condition.  IVe  arc  well 
satisfied  with  him."  Selected  pigs  of  both 
sexes-  W  rite  for  prices. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dnndee,  N.Y. 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Next  Public  Sale,  October  25th.  1919 

Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  boars  ready  for 
service  and  30  open  gilts  of  Spring  1019  farrow. 
No  hogs  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  private  sale. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm.  West  Chester.  Pa. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

Six-weeks-old  Boar  Pies  at  @15  each. 

Sow  Pigs  all  sold. 

F.  B.  CRAWFORD  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 

Registered  Duroc-Jerseys 

SERVICE  BOARS— Fall  Boars  and  Gilts— SPRING  PIGS 
REASONABLE  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK 
GROVE  A.  GILBERT  -  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Trios  of  DUROC  PIGS  BRFE°EDR1NG 

Size,  Form,  Color.  Pedigrees  trace  to  King  of  Cols, 
16075  and  Joe  Orion  II.  35527.  Three  Weaned  Pigs, 

@50.  Wole  heater  Farms,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Kinderhook  Durocs  Kiiulerhook 

CRITIC  and  PALS  KING  or  Sunnyside,  weighed  14  lbs.  at  12 
days  age.  Get  the  pedigrees,  then  you  will  want  the  pigs. 
Heady  June  1st.  KINDERHOOK  DUROC  ASS’N,  Kinrlerhook,  N.  T. 

13  u  r  o  c  Pigs  fife*.": 

Write  your  wants.  J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ.  Waynesboro.  Pa. 

Registered  YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

Six  weeks  old.  SI 5  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  L.  GARRETT  -  Lyndonviile,  N.  Y. 

II  n  nr  Q  1  p  fi  ll  the  cry  <>f  starving  Europe.  The 
Hi  U  II  C  DMuUls  nrolitie  Tamworth  produces  it 
at  smallest  cost.  Investigate.  W.  W.  MORION,  Russellville.  Ky. 

ForSale— Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 

ForSale— Reg.  0. 1.  C.  Pigs 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  II  E  A  V  Y  II  A  M  S. 
Foundation  herds,  set  vice  boars,  brood  sosvsand  pigs 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 


.-.  MISCELLANEOUS 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL  CALVES 

FOR,  SALE.  Sired  by  Fermlale  Duke,  he  out  of 
Fern  of  Oonochoheagtte,  by  Cyrus  Clay. 

A.  W.  MAY,  R.  D.  Xo.  4,  EI.MIRA,  N.Y. 

MARNII  HILL  FARM  M  ILK  I  N  «  SHORTHORNS 

are  heavy  milkers  of  strong  constitution.  Young  Bulls 
from  record  cows,  ®tO  Hmos.,  $200.  EVERETT  FOX,  Lamll,  Man. 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


Springhank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  gilts  1  am  offering  are  bred  to  Synibo- 
leer  s  Superb.  2541136  and  Duite’s  Champion  22d, 
246254.  for  late  March  and  April  farrow.  Three  June. 
1918,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer’s  Star  Master. 
No.  165723,  Sow.  Send  for  Historic  pedigrees  ami 
price.  J.  E.  IV  ATSO  N,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

We  have  some  excellent  registered  bred  sows  due 
now.  We  are  taking  orders  for  pigs,  @20.00  up. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
bOCUST  LODGE  Film.  G.  W.  Kochlti,  La  Gr»ur«»lll*.  X.  V. 

Registered  Berkshires 

Spring  Pigs— Excellent  individuals 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  prices  reasonable 

ANDERSON  &  BEREK,  Fishkill,  N.  V. 

Epochal  Berkshire 

Spring  pigs.  Selected  stock  for  breeders  qt  @15 
each.  8  weeks  old.  Either  sex.  Also  fall  gilts  and  ser¬ 
vice  boars  M1DDLEBROOK  FARM.  Allenhurst.  N.  J. 

Cat RockFarm  Berkshires 

We  ba.ve  a  large  number  of  extra  tine  open  and  bred 
gilts,  due  to  farrow  thin  spring  and  early  summer.  Boars 
ready  for  service  and  a  large  number  of  boar  and  son- 
pigs.  10  weeks  to  three  and  (our  months  old.  All  large 
Stock  immuned  from  cholera.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mist. 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  the  kind  that  will  please  you. 
Everv  pig  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Write  for  list. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  -  -  -  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

Order  your  8-woeks-old  pigs  now. 

N.  H.  Royce.  It  D.  No  4  Binghamton  N.Y. 

Reg.  Berkshire  Service  Boars  ‘"1“"  KVS 

The  long,  deep,  smooth  kind. 

WQ0DBURK  HAU  FARM.  F.W  SILC0CK,  Supt.,  R.  0.  Na.  3.  Newburgh. N.T. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs  Both  Sexes — High  Quality.  Reasonable  Prices. 
POWELL  CHEEK  FARMS,  Mays  Landing.  N.  J. 

TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.*  Good  breeding. 
Excellent  individuals.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TAKBELL  FARMS,  Smlthville  Flats,  N  Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf  sire  and  a  it  1!).  Grand 

Dam.  84  lb.  milk  per  day.  STEVENS  BUGS..  Wilson.  N.Y. 


DOGS 


J 


Airedales  and  Collies  ofeaaefi 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list.  5c  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

While  Scotch  Collie  Pupp  ICS  oar  markings. 

Pure  breeds;  soon  to  be  weaned.  Males,  $25;  Females. 
$15.  Very  desirable.  MOIIKGAX  FARM,  P.«k,kill,  New  York 


Wanted-'TuV'n"  Newfoundland  Pups,’nd-ful1 


TUOUOtfJH- . . . . . 

.  -  — |)Hrtj0U; 

lars  and  price  D>  WALTER  DAVIDS,  320  Euclid  *«e..  Westfield.  N.  J. 

T 


AYRSHIRES 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23,518  lbs.  Milk.  1.059  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18,276  lbs.  Milk,  860  lbs.  Rutter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  otter  choice  Bull  t ’a Ives 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows  v,  $100 
each.  Females.  $200  ouch  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  ue  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM,  •  Narberth,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 


Reg.  Be  rksttireS-WeHaveThem 

eight wks.  old  pigs,  cither  sex.  $  15.  Strong  Longfel¬ 
low  and  Master  piece  breeding.  <  hi  r  herd  boar  is  only 
a  20-mos.  baby  but  he  weighs  600  lbs.  Perfect  type. 

S0NDF.RN  &  HOURDEQUIN,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

50  Berkshire  andChesterWhitePigs 

Foui  wks.  old  May  25th.  Either  sex.  Exceptionally 
tine  stock.  Price,  @5  each.  Write  for  Prices  at  6  and 
8  weeks  and  older.  LEO  ROUSE  S  CO..  New  Albany.  Pa 


Berkshires  ELYiV""*. 

CLOVKKDALE  FARM, 


6  weeks  old.  Hither 
Trios  not  a  ki  n. 

Charlotte,  N.Y. 


QS'DIfCHIDFC  Sired  by  the  310.000  Epochal’s 
DLKIvolllixLO  Success  8-week  pigs,  $15. 

G.  D.  HAKNKS,  K.  II,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


j:  Thoroughbred  Berkshires  and  Hampshires 

*  Bred  For  Mav  and  June  Farrow.  Weanling  Figs;  Red 
O.  II.  SMOSek  B  A  SOX,  Mercer.  P». 


FOR 
SAL 

Gilts 

Polled  Cattle,  all  ages 


Combination  SALE  of  GUERNSEYS 

AT  FLORHAM  FARMS,  MADISON,  N.  J. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  15,  1919 

( The  day  following  the  Annaal  Meeting  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club) 

The  Committee  have  made  selections  from  America's  greatest  herds  and 
consignments  are  made  of  Champions,  Prize-winners,  High-testing  cow9 
of  the  finest  blood  lines  and  sires  of  the  best  breeding  and  promise. 


The  average  for  the  21  A.  R.  cows  who  have 
finished  their  testa  is  over  603  lbs*  fat • 


We  have  the  highest  tested  imported  cow  of  the  breed.  We  have  a  daughter  of  each 
of  two  of  the  thousand  pound  cows  of  the  breed— there  are  but  live.  We  have  a  son  of 
one  of  the  thousand  pound  cows  of  the  breed.. 

THE  GREATEST  AGGREGATION  OF  GUERNSEYS  EVER  ASSEMBLED 

Do  not  fail  to  attend  this  show  and  sale,  the  greatest  event  ever  staged  in  Guernsey  history  in  this  country. 

Sale  Committee  For  Catalogue,  address 

F.  Lot hrop  Amea,  North  Easton,  Masa.  LEAN’PER  F.  HERRICK. 

Wilbur  TV.  Morah,  Waterloo.  Iowa  Sale  Manager, 

Charier  L.  Hill.  Roacndale,  VVlr.  Worcester.  Mara. 


BELLE  ALTO  FARMS 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Herd  J  Langwater  Royal  Master  23663 
Bulls  i  Pencoyd’s  Royal  Secret  40685 

We  offer  a  grandson  of  King  of  the  May  9001.  and 
Imp.  Golden  Secret  of  Lilly  Vale.  10028,  two  to 
twelve  months.  Some  out  of  A,  It.  dams,  Herd  on 
the  accredited  list  of  the  state.  These  aro  bulls  of 
great  promise.  Send  for  sale  list. 

Bell*  Alto  Farms,  WERNERSVILLE,  PA.,  M.  H.  McCallum,  Mgr. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

On  several  fine  registered  females,  also  exception¬ 
ally  good  young  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

For  fall  particulars  write  promptly 

J.  C.  HAARTZ.  10  High  St„  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Stannox  Farm 

I  May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston.  Mass. 


IIIII1I*IIII4*II**III  lilllHIItlllllll 


SALE  Registered  Guernseys 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

1  hull,  18  months  old . $150 

1  bull.  6  months  old .  .  125 

1  bull,  5  months  old.  from  A.  R.  dam .  150 

1  hull.  2  months  old.  from  A.  R.  dam .  200 

Above  bulls  sired  by  Jethro's  Masher  of  Forestdale,  381 62 
1  Team  Grade  Percheron.  3  sears  old.  unbroken. . . .  $400 
RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Huy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys  j 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  nios  i 
old.  A.  R.  iireedine  with  size  and  constitution  !• 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y.  | 


(aaaaa aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

JERSEYS 

-J 

HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  IIC — Out  of  R.  of-M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Sophie  Tormentor  Jerseys 

Lead  the  World  for  production  al  <ho  pail. 

Tf  you  want  to  breed  Jerseys  with  size,  type  produc¬ 
tion  ami  prepotency,  write  us  for  literature,  and 
description  of  a  Hood  Farm  Sophie  Tormentor  bull, 
who  has  the  prepotency  to  increase  the  size,  improve 
the  type  and  add  to  the  milk  and  butter  qualities 
of  your  herd.  For  prices,  eto. 

HOOD  FARM,  -  Lowell,  Mass 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE— Heifers  served  to  come  in  this  summer, 
and  calves,  both  sexes.  Write  Charles  <4.  Foster, 
P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Jersey  Bull 


Farce  s  Golden  Brother, 
■  154787.  Three  Years  Old. 

Sire,  Lucky  Farce's  Brother.  121823.  Pam,  Rachel's 

Golden  Crony,  312583.  E.  W.  THOMPSON.  Factoryville,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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$75or$125 

“Triple  Oaks’’  Farm,  Perry, N.Y. 

offer  for  sale  three  registered  yearling 
Guernsey  hulls  at  $125  each.  Two-to-four- 
month  old  hull  calves  for  $75.  Straight 
backed,  deep  bodied  individuals  with  good 
A.  R.  backing. 

HERD  SIRE-RESERVATION  CHESTERFIELD  36609 

A  grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Dam’s  A.  R. 
record,  11247  milk.  G04  lbs.  fat.  Herd  tuber¬ 
culin  tested.  No  contagious  abortion. 
We  can  please  you.  Address 


LEWIS  A.  TOAN, 


110  Eddy  St..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Get  Guernseys 

The  value  of  a  pure  bred  sire  lies  iu  his  ability  to 
stamp  on  bis  offspring  the  greatest  number  of 
desirable  qualities,  and  to  eliminate  undesirable 
characteristics.  The  pure  bred  Guernsey  bail  has 
demonstrated  his  power  to  increase  milk  and  butter 
fat  production.  Write  a  postal  now  for  “  The  Grade 
Guernsey,  and  let  ns  tell  you  how  the  Guernsey  hull 
can  put  more  dollars  into  your  pocket. 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R  PETERBORO.  N.  M. 


FOR  SALE 

Bellmath  Farm  Guernseys 

Several  Guernsey  Bulls,  Glenwood  breeding. 
Two  to  eighteen  months  of  age.  From  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  sire  and  high  Record  dams. 
Write  for  pedigree  aud*priees. 

H  C  Crocker  &  Son,  Sennett.  N.Y. 


Chilmark  Farm  Guernseys 

An  exceptionally  fine  seven  months  old 
Buli  Oalf  tor  sale.  Good  every  way.  Bred 
for  steady  production.  Write  for  full 
information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS.  Supt  ,  Ossining1.  N.  Y. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Our  February  1st  “  Sales  List "  of  Registered  bulls  is 
ready  to  be  sent  you  for  the  asking.  List  included 
bulls  of  various  ages.  Priced  reasonable,  as  n  o 
need  the  room  for  our  spring  calves.  Entire  herd 
has  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  1'.  S.  It.  a.  I. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset,  Mass 


GUERNSEY 
BULL  CALVES 

Herd  sire  is  I.  \NG  WATER  RECLUSE, 
Son  of  Langwater  Fashion  who  sired 
Langwater  1’hyllis  leading  two-vear-old 

EDGERTON  FARM,  Bennington,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS :Aees 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FflRM.'smithtown^N.Y 


PIGS,  PATRIOTISM  PROFIT 


*?-.  -  -  . 

Lk;.s  ■  t\\r'<ir>r!iAt 

THIS  little  book 
by  Prof.  Frederick 

C.  Minkler  gives 
the  facts  about 

pig  raising  in  con- 

»  _  - jfc-  --.tx  ' 

cise  form. 

R  Si 

I  I  K  I  I 

Price  53  Cents 

FOR  SALE  BY 

>  R  SR  Ik 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 

826 
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0&*  YOU  ^ 

can’t  afford  to  use  a 
second  or  third  grade 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Many  users  make  the  mistake  of  “saving”  $10  or  $15  in 
the  first  cost  of  a  cream  separator.  More  of  them  continue 
the  use  of  ap  inferior  or  half-worn-out  machine  simply  because 
it  still  separates. 

These  users  fail  to  consider  what  it  means  if  the  separa¬ 
tion  is  not  complete;  if  the  capacity  of  their  separator  is  so 
small  that  it  needs  to  be  run  longer;  if  it  is  out  of  order  a 
good  part  of  the  time,  or  if  the  quality  of  the  product  is  not 
the  very  best  it  could  be. 

They  fail  to  realize  what  a  very  little  difference  means  in 
the  use  of  a  cream  separator  twice  a  day  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  what  a  difference  it  makes  in  first  cost  whether  a 
machine  lasts  three  years  or  fifteen  years. 

All  these  differences  led  to  the  great  majority  of  experi¬ 
enced  users  buying  De  Laval  machines  when  butter  was  worth 
20c.  a  pound,  and  they  mean  just  three  times  as  much  when 
it  is  worth  60c.  a  pound  and  when  every  minute  of  time  saved 
is  worth  so  much  more  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

De  Laval  superiority  over  other  cream  separators  is  no  un¬ 
certain  quantity  that  cannot  be  seen  or  measured.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  capable  of  demonstration  to  every  separator  user, 
and  every  De  Laval  agent  is  anxious  for  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  it. 


If  you  don’t  know  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  write  to  the  nearest 
De  Laval  office  as  below  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  put  him  into 
prompt  communication  with  you. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

OVER  2,325,000  DE  L AVALS  IN  DAILY  USE 


The  Cow  and  Her  Care 


Importance  of  Milk-testing  Association 

Would  si  milk-testing  association  be  a 
benefit  to  a  tenant  farmer  with  from  eight 
to  10  cows?  N.  D.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  a  cow-testing  association  is  being  or¬ 
ganized  in  your  community  by  all  means 
become  a  member  and  test  all  your  cows. 
The  size  of  the  herd  does  not  matter,  since 
the  owner  pays  so  much  per  cow  per  year. 

Necessity  of  Keeping  Records. — A 
better  price  for  milk  is  certainly  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  keeping  poor  cows.  Good  cows 
always  mean  more  profit  than  do  poor 
ones.  It  has  been  proved  time  and  again 
that  the  only  way  to  weed  out  these  un¬ 
profitable  cows  is  by  a  systematic  keepiug 
of  records.  In  order  to  tell  which  cows 
produce  milk  and  butterfat  economically 
it  is  necessary  to  know  how  much  milk 
and  butterfat  each  individual  in  the  herd 
produces,  and  the  amount  and  cost  of  the 
feed  fed  the  cows.  It  is  a  common  belief 
among  dairymen  that  they  can  tell  their 
best  and  poorest  cows.  That  this  idea 
is  wrong  has  been  shown  many  times. 
Cases  are  on  record  in  a  dairy  where  a 
certain  cow  judged  by  the  owner  to  be  his 
best  actually  turned  out  to  be  the  poorest. 
The  cow  that  gives  a  large  flow  of  milk 
when  fresh  always  makes  an  everlasting 
impression  on  the  owner,  even  though  she 
may  dry  up  at  the  end  of  six  mouths, 
while  the  cow  that  gives  a  smaller  amount 
when  fresh,  but  produces  consistently 
throughout  her  lactation  period  scarcely 
attracts  bis  attention.  It  is  even  more 
impossible  to  judge  the  amount  of  butter¬ 
fat  produced  by  a  cow  in  a  year  and 
guess  correctly  at  the  amount  of  feed 
consumed.  While  the  farmer  can  afford 
to  keep  these  records  of  his  own  accord, 
they  make  an  extra  chore.  Many  farmers 
start  to  keep  records  in  good  faith  and 
fall  by  the  wayside.  It  remains  for  the 
cow-testing  association  to  set  them  on 
their  feet. 

Cow-testing  Results. — In  no  way 
can  the  real  value  of  the  cow-testing  asso¬ 
ciation  be  better  shown  than  by  giving 
some  results  brought  about  by  associations 
that  have  completed  at  least  one  year’s 
work.  The  following  figures  give  the  re¬ 
sults  of  five  years’  testing  in  10  herds  of 
the  Cedar  Valley  (Iowa)  Association: 

Average  Annual  Yield 
r - Per  Cow - -v 


Milk 

Butterfat 

Year. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1911 . 

.  0.483 

240 

1912 . 

.  7.049 

277 

1913 . 

.  8,738 

2S5 

1914 . 

.  8.048 

312 

1915 . 

.  9,228 

319.6 

r-Avernge 

Annual— 

Feed  Cost 

Profit 

Year 

Per  Cow 

Per  Cow 

1911 . 

.  $20.40 

$32.42 

1912 . 

.  52.31 

39.20 

3913 . 

52.95 

1914 . 

.  48.12 

00.02 

1915 . 

70.10 

The  increase  in  milk  and  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  and  in  net  profit  in  these  30  herds 
after  five  years  is  remarkable,  and  is  a 
result  of  weeding  out  the  poor  cows,  the 
use  of  the  purebred  sire  and  giving  the 
good  cows  a  little  better  feed  and  care. 

An  association  in  New  Hampshire  re¬ 
vealed.  among  other  things,  whfjt  it  was 
costing  to  produce  milk  under  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  conditions.  The  revelation  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Extension  Bulletin  No.  2.  The 
association  started  with  H2G  cows.  The 
weeding-out  process  started  quickly,  and 


Another  thing  worthy  of  note  in  this 
table  is  the  fact  that  there  were  both 
good  and  poor  cows  in  the  association. 
Here  the  association  shows  its  value  in 
that  the  percentage  of  poor  cows  is  much 
less  than  it  would  have  been  had  not  300 
or  more  cows  been  sold  during  the  year. 
It  was  found  in  every  herd  that  there  were 
some  good  cows  and  some  poor  ones,  and 
it  was  most  interesting  to  note  that  the 
herd  having  the  highest  producing  cow  in 
the  association  also  had  the  lowest  pro¬ 
ducer  and  least  profitable  cow.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest 
producers  in  three  different  herds: 


Cow 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

Feed 

Herd 

No. 

Milji  Fat 

Cost 

Profit 

A _ 

1 

32.275  403.5 

100.80 

119 

o 

1.540  60.4 

44.73 

—15.38 

B. . . . 

T 

9,773  351.3 

90.21 

70.88 

*> 

3.824  155.3 

09.2  s 

—5.15 

C.  ... 

i 

8.410  307.3 

83318 

05.11 

o 

4,845  227.3 

73.83 

10.44 

Returns 

Cow 

Cost  100  C. 

>st  Ter 

tor 

Herd 

No. 

Lbs.  Milk  L 

b.  Fat 

$1.00 

A.... 

1 

>7 

.23 

2.12 

o 

2.90 

.74 

.00 

B . .  .  . 

T 

.98 

.27 

1.80 

*> 

1.81 

.45 

.92 

C.... 

1 

.99 

.27 

1.78 

2 

1.52 

.32 

1.22 

It  will  Im  seen  that  cow  No.  1  equals 
seven  like  No.  6,  not  in  milk  production, 
but  in  profit,  and  that  cow  No.  5  equals 
four  like  No.  0  in  profit.  The  chief  rea¬ 
son  why  cows  Nos.  2,  4  and  0  did  not 
produce  economically  was  because  they 
did  not  have  the  capacity  to  convert  a 
large  amount  of  food  into  milk.  This 
fact  is  shown  plainly  by  the  comparatively 
low  feed  cost  for  the  three  cows  men¬ 
tioned.  A  cow  of  the  type  of  No.  2  is  not 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  dairy  industry, 
since  the  observing  dairyman  will  dispose 
of  her.  Cows  Nos.  4  and  <»  are  the  cows 
that  the  farmer  who  does  not  keep  records 
is  very  likely  to  think  are  good  enough 
to  keep,  therefore  these  cows  are  a  great 
menace  to  the  dairy  industry. 

The  cow-testing  association  also  helps 
the  members  to  co-operate  in  the  purchas¬ 
ing  of  necessary  feeds  in  carload  lots.  By 
so  doing  the  members  can  easily  save 
themselves  the  cost  of  conducting  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

The  cow-testing  association  leads  to 
better  breeding.  By  all  means  use  a 
purebred  bull  of  one  of  the  dairy  breeds. 
On  many  farms  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  kind  of  a  bull  used.  The  bull  is  half 
the  herd  and  then  some.  Even  though  a 
purebred  bull  is  used  in  grading  up  a 
herd,  improvement  is  not  rapid  unless  lie 
is  used  on  the  best  cows.  It  is  here  that 
the  cow-testing  association  plays  its  role 
in  telling  the  best  cows  to  use  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes. 

Other  benefits  of  the  cow-testing  asso¬ 
ciation  are  that  the  dairyman's  interest 
in  his  cows  will  result  in  their  getting  bet¬ 
ter  care.  Meetings  of  the  association  are 
held  occasionally  and  the  members  come 
together  and  discuss  their  records  and 
meet  socially  and  discuss  other  items  of 
interest. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  raise  good  heifer 
calves'  to  build  up  the  dairy  industry  it  is 
much  more  necessary  to  raise  up  good 
boys  and  girls  to  stay  ou  the  farm  and 
take  care  of  them.  The  cow-testing  as¬ 
sociation  operates  to  this  end. 

To  summarize  briefly,  the  cow-testing 
association  is  the  most  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  detecting  loafers  in  the 
herd.  It  puts  dairying  on  a  business  basis, 
arouses  the  interest  of  the  owner,  his 
boys  and  hired  man  iu  the*  cows,  stirs  up 
local  pride  by  bringing  the  people  of  the 
community  together  to  talk  over  their 
business,  and  helps  to  make  farm  work 
enjoyable  and  interesting. 

It.  F.  JUDKINS. 


SUMMARY  OF  AVERAGES  OF  203  TOWS. 
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10,000-over  . 

10.875 

880.87 

$88.59 

$100.82 

$37.83 

$51.20 

$0.81 

$0.2328 

$2.21 

14 

9.000-10.000  ... 

9.396 

343.43 

88.25 

79.18 

38.23 

60.02 

.93 

.2592 

1.90 

215 

8.000-9.000  _ 

8.434 

301.3 

88.40 

03.80 

38.29 

45.17 

.98 

.2729 

1.77 

41 

7,000-8,000  _ 

7.3S1 

277.10 

71.18 

52.11 

38.47 

42.72 

1.10 

.2929 

1.04 

40 

6,000*7,000  _ 

0.499 

239.0 

73.59 

43.05 

37.50 

30.09 

1.13 

.3071 

1.59 

89 

5,000-0,000  _ 

5.540 

209.37 

05.91 

84.56 

33.7t» 

32.14 

1.19 

.3147 

1.52 

25 

4.000-5,000  _ 

4.005 

170.0 

56.01 

27.20 

29.58 

27.02 

1.23 

.3216 

1.4H 

1 0]  less  than  4,000.. 

3.001 

117.4 

67.22 

—4.25 

80.02 

20.01 

1.80 

.4874 

.93 

208|  Av.  per  cow.... 

0.710 

248.14 

$73.02 

$40.80 

$30.11 

$37.51 

$1.09 

$0.2907 

$1.04 

before  the  year  was  over  303  of  the  cows 
were  sold.  For  various  other  reasons  but 
203  out  of  the  320  cows  bad  complete 
records  for  the  year.  The  above  table 
is  a  summary  of  the  averages  of  the  203 
cows  to  complete  a  year’s  record. 

The  best  eight  cows  producing  30.000 
lbs.  milk  or  over,  produced  milk  at  a  cost 
of  81c  per  cwt.,  giving  a  net  return  of 
$2.21  for  each  dollar  expended  for  feed, 
while  the  10  poorest  cows,  producing  less 
than  4,000  lbs.,  produced  milk  at  a  cost  of 
$1.86  per  cwt.,  allowing  a  return  of  only 
93c  for  every  dollar  expended  for  feed, 
even  though  it  cost  $88.F>0  to  feed  the 
10,000-lb.  cow  as  against  only  $57.22  for 
the  cow  producing  less  than  4,000  lbs. 


Hard  Churning 

To  those  who  have  trouble  in  getting 
the  butter  in  churning,  try  heating  the 
cream  to  00  degrees,  and  after  churning 
till  the  butter  should  come  add  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  It  has  always 
brought  the  butter  for  me.  Maine. 

A  little  soda  added  to  cream  doubtless 
sets  up  some  foaming  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  alkali  acts  in  some  way  ou  the 
casein,  so  that  the  fat  particles  are  re¬ 
leased  and  can  come  together  in  the  form 
of  butter  more  easily.  This  method 
should  seldom  be  necessary  if  other  oper¬ 
ations  have  been  properly  carried  out. 

II.  F.  J. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

Prices  of  leading  vegetables  and  fruits 
range  generally  lirm  to  strong,  except  in 
a  few  lines  of  Southern  products,  which 
have  weakened  under  the  weight  of  in¬ 
creasing  supplies. 

POTATOES  IN  STRONG  POSITION. 

Recent  heavy  gains  in  potato  values 
have  been  well  maintained,  with  some 
further  moderate  advances.  The  price 
uplift  started  in.  producing  sections  and 
kept:  relatively  in  advance  of  the  city  mar¬ 
kets.  suggesting  that  the  cause  lies  in 
diminishing  supplies  and  not  in  the  de¬ 
mand.  although  consuming  markets  have 
responded  well  to  the  strong  trend  at 
shipping  points.  This  view  is  sustained 
by  the  downward  trend  in  the  number  of 
carlot  shipments,  only  Maine  keeping  up 
full  volume  of  movement  and  shipping 
500  to  (300  cars  per  week,  while  leading 
Western  shipping  States  are  moving  only 
200  to  400  cars  each.  The  volume  of  old 
stock  from  all  sections  is  less  than  400 
cars  daily  on -an  average,  hut  new  stock 
from  Florida  runs  about  50  cars  per  day. 
Growers  in  northern  producing  sections 
get.  150  to  200  in  the  West.  Quotations 
for  best  stock  in  Western  New  York  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  are  $2.50  to  $2.90  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point,  and  Maine  producing  sec¬ 
tions  range  from  $1.85  to  $1.90  f.  o.  b., 
sacked,  per  100  pounds.  City  markets 
range  from  $2.25  to  $2.75  in  the  West 
and  South  Central  section,  and  $2.50  to 
$•‘>.25  in  the  East.  New  potatoes  ( South¬ 
ern  i  decline  sharply  from  the  opening 
prices,  but  still  bring  about  $8  per  barrel 
in  Northern  cities. 

NEW  ONIONS  MOVING  FREELY. 

Old  onions  are  slowing  down  to  a  few 
cars  daily  and  prices  have  weakened, 
especially  in  the  West,  under  liberal  sup- 
lies  of  new  Texas  stock.  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets  average  about  $5  per  100  lbs.,  and 
western,  $4  to  $4.50.  Texas  new  yellow 
onions  ranged  from  $3.75  to  $4.75  per 
crate  wholesale  in  northern  and  western 
cities  and  $5  in  many  eastern  cities,  a 
very  heavy  supply  considering  the  sup¬ 
posed  short,  crop  in  Texas. 

BEANS  DOING  BETTER. 

The  held  bean  situation  continues  to 
improve,  as  shown  by  increase  of  export 
demand  and  the  firm  trend  of  domestic 
markets.  The  problem  is  the  large  sur¬ 
plus  in  California  and  adjoining  States, 
resulting  from  two  enormous  crops.  Cali¬ 
fornia  producers  are  working  hard  for  an 
export  outlet  and  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess,  it  appears.  The  range  of  white 
stock  in  city  markets  wholesale  is  still 
$7.50  to  $8  per  lOO-Ibs.,  sacked.  A  few 
lots  were  sold  in  eastern  producing  sec¬ 
tions.  at  $7.25  f.  o.  b.,  but  there  is  little 
activity  in  eastern  shipping  sections  com¬ 
pared  with  the  increasing  movement  from 
California  and  the  Far  West.  American 
beans  will  do  much  toward  solving  the 
European  food  problem. 

HIGH  PRICES  FOR  BERRIES. 

Southern  strawberries  are  coming  chief¬ 
ly  from  Louisiana  and  further  north  to 
the  North  Carolina  section.  Prices  hold 
up  fairly  well,  ranging  from  30c  to  45c 
per  qt.  wholesale  in  the  North.  Southern 
tomatoes  still  come  chiefly  from  the  east 
coast  of  Florida  and  bring  $4-$5  per  car¬ 
rier  in  the  North.  g.  B.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Circulation  throughout 
California  of  rhe  referendum  petitions 
against  the  national  prohibition  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  Harris  act  to  wi force  the 
amendment  began  April  24.  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  California  Grape  Protec¬ 
tive  Association.  The  association  an¬ 
nounced  it  expected  to  obtain  twice  the 
34,333  signatures  required  in  order  to 
place  the  issues  on  the  ballot  at  the  next 
general  election.  All  forces  opposed  to 
prohibition  were  co-operating  in  the  ref¬ 
erendum  campaign. 

Albert  Wheeling,  25  years  old.  of  Hol¬ 
comb,  Mo.,  recently  pleaded  guilty  in  the 
I’nited  States  District  Court  to  having 
chopped  off  his  left  hand  with  an  axe 
July  21,  1918.  to  evade  military  service. 
He  was  sentenced  to  six  months  in  prison 
by  Federal  Judge  Dyer.  According  to 
Wheeler’s  confession,  he  had  been  drink¬ 
ing. 

Albert  Paul  Fricke,  a  naturalized  citi¬ 
zen  who  became  involved  in  the  affairs  of 
Hermann  We-ssels,  German  agent,  was  ac¬ 
quitted  of  having  committed  treason  by 
a  jury  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
April  25.  Fricke  was  one  of  the  men  in¬ 
dicted  previously  on  a  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  violate  tin*  espionage'  law  under 
a  section  that  prescribed  a  capital  offence. 
Other  defendants  were  Jeremiah  A. 
O’Leary,  Emil  Kipper  and  John  T.  Ryan. 
O’Leary  and  Kipper  have  been  admitted 
to  bail.  Ryan  is  a  fugitive.  Wessels, 
former  second  officer  on  the  Imperator, 
ami  Rareness  Marie  von  Kretschmou. 
alias  Marie  de  Victories,  were  the  cen¬ 
tral  figures  of  what  was  regarded  as  an 
important  spy  ring  here  to  aid  Germany. 
Fricke  was  released  under  bond,  there 
being  another  indictment  against  him  un¬ 
der  the  espionage  act. 

Lieutenant  Aldington  Jolly,  of  Chicago, 
was  killed  April  27  at.  Freeport,  N.  Y., 
while  on  a  trial  flight  in  a  new  “bullet” 
machine.  The  ’plane  is  a  departure  in 
aeronautic  design  and  was  built  without 
connecting  struts  or  rods  between  the 
wings,  giving  each  ’plane  independent  ac¬ 
tion.  Jolly  was  up  150  feet  when  the 
wings  collapsed.  The  “bullet”  is  a  ma¬ 
chine  of  180  horsepower  and  it  is  claimed 
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can  attain  a  speed  of  150  miles  an  hour. 

From  a  statement  issued  by  the  Federal 
Shipping  Board  April  27  it  is  learned 
that,  according  to  reports  just  compiled, 
the  sailors  now  being  mustered  out  of  the 
service  show  a  strong  tendency  to  go 
back  to  sea  as  officers  in  the  merchant 
marine.  Skippers  of  merchantmen  earn 
$4,500  a  year  and  chief  engineers  as  much 
as  $3,450  annually.  To  encourage  these 
worthy  ambitions  the  United  .States  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  now  has  2(3  training  schools 
established. 

Point  Judith  Light,  near  Newport, 
R.  I.,  has  been  fitted  with  an  electrically 
operated  phonograph  and  megaphone  ap¬ 
paratus  which  literally  transforms  it  into 
a  “talking  lighthouse.”  Vessels  fitted 
with  a  receiving  outfit  can  plainly  hear 
the  megaphoned  warning,  repeated  every 
rive  seconds,  “Point  Judith  Light!”  Any 
ship  that  comes  within  two  miles  of  the 
light  hears  a  mysterious  voice  also  call¬ 
ing:  “You're  getting  closer.  Keep  off!” 

An  air  “delivery  wagon”  arrived  April 
28  at  Asbury  Park.  N.  .T.,  bringing  goods 
from  a  Newark  department  store.  The 
merchandise  was  packed  in  the  body  of 
a  Curtiss  hydroplane,  piloted  by  William 
F.  Sullivan.  It  sailed  into  the  water,  a 
little  off  shore,  and  then  "taxied”  in  close 
to  the  beach,  where  the  goods  were  taken 
off  by  a  rowboat. 

The  first  German  freight  steamship 
rhat  ha*  arrived  in  American  waters 
-once  the  end  of  the  war  is  at  anchor  off 
New  York.  Her  name  is  the  Weisenfels. 
She  will  be  used  to  transport  relief  car¬ 
goes  to  Europe.  She  was  built  in  Bremen 
in  1915,  and  this  is  her  maiden  trip.  Her 
officers  and  crew  are  British  and  she  flies 
the  British  flag.  Two  other  German 
freighters,  the  Falkeufels  and  the  North¬ 
ern  Range,  are  on  their  way  to  this  port. 

Lieb  Samsonaviteh.  also  known  as  Leon 
Samson,  a  former  student  of  Columbia 
University,  in  New  York,  has  been  ar¬ 
rested  at  Toronto  with  two  companions 
charged  with  revolutionary  activities. 
Samsonaviteh.  whose  deportation  will  be 
asked,  was  expelled  from  Columbia  after 
he  attempted  to  hold  a  revolutionary 
demonstration  near  the  campus.  The 
meeting  was  broken  up  by  students  and 
sailors.  At  the  time  of  the  arrest  the 
police  seized  a  quantity  of  revolvers  and 
ammunition  in  the  rooms  occupied  by 
Samsonaviteh  and  his  associates.  After 
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his  expulsion  from  Columbia  Samsonaviteh 
tried  vainly  to  gain  admission  to  Yale 
and  Harvard.  Later  he  crossed  the 
Canadian  border  near  Buffalo  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  avoiding  the  immigration  officers. 
He  was  refused  entrance  to  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  college  at  St.  John,  N.  B. 
His  arrest  followed  addresses  made  be¬ 
fore  radical  gatherings  and  a  meeting  of 
foreign  unemployed,  at  which  he  urged 
armed  revolution. 

The  ruling  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  last  .Tune  that  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.  must  not  sell  sugar  at  lees  than  cost 
was  modified  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  at  Chicago  ‘  April  29.  The 
court  sustained  the  commission’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  must  not 
injure  competitions  by  advertising  that 
the  cheapness  of  the  sugar  was  due  to 
rhe  huge  buying  power  of  the  house,  but 
held  that  the  mail  order  house  could  sell 
at  any  price  it  chooses. 

Seventeen  miners  were  killed  and  seven 
others  injured,  four  probably  fatally,  by 
an  explosion  of  coal  gas  April  29  in  a 
mine  of  the  Majestic  Coal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany.  22  miles  north  of  Birmingham.  Ala. 
A  number  of  miners  were  entombed,  but 
were  taken  out  by  rescue  teams. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Ralph  W. 
Moss,  former  Representative  in  Congress, 
was  gored  and  trampled  by  a  bull  at  his 
farm  in  Clay  County.  Ind.,  recently.  He 
was  takeu  to  a  Brazil.  Ind..  hospital.  He 
served  four  terms  in  Congress  and  was 
identified  with  the  farm  loan  act  and 
other  important  legislation. 

Senator  Curtis  (Kan. »  presented  to 
the  Railroad  Administration  April  25  a 
request  for  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
Committee  that  reduced  rates  be  given  to 
farm  laborers  from  Chicago  to  induce 
them  to  go  to  Kansas  to  assist  in  the 
wheat  harvest  this  Summer.  More  than 
100,000  men,  the  Senator  said,  would  be 
required  this  year  to  harvest  the  wheat 
crop. 

According  to  reports  received  from  the 
Ohio  River  bottom  apple  growing  dis¬ 
trict.  at  least  half  of  the  crop  of  100,000 
barrels  has  been  destroyed  by  the  cold 
weather  of  April  24-2(3.  Reports  indicate 
that  the  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  and 
Hancock  County,  W.  Ya..  peach  and  ap¬ 
ple  crops,  valued  at  approximately  $500,- 
000,  have  been  damaged,  but  to  what 
extent  is  unknown.  Damage  is  reported 


in  New  England  and  many  other  sections. 

Summer  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  probably 
be  a  two  days’  run  in  Monmouth  County. 
July  11-12.  Annual  meeting  in  Atlantic 
City  probably  December  3-4-5. 

Thirty-five  hundred  homing  pigeons 
were  released  April  27  at  Westfield. 
Mass.,  in  a  race  to  Eastern  pens  in  the 
State  and  in  Providence,  II.  I.  The 
birds  came  in  a  special  car  accompanied 
by  officials  of  rhe  various  pens  repre¬ 
sented.  Lieut.  Trimmings,  who  had 
charge  of  the  pigeons  with  the  American 
forces  overseas,  was  starter. 

The  desire  of  British  cotton  spinners 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  their  de¬ 
pendency  upon  American  cotton  has  led 
to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  Indian  cotton  pro¬ 
duction.  The  Lancashire  cotton  industry 
especially  desires  to  use  more  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Empire  and  prepare  for  the 
time  when  American  manufacturers  will 
use  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  produced  in 
the  Southern  States. 

WASHINGTON. — Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  Warwick  has  discouraged  the 
proposal  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bureau  to  require  persons  receiving  allot¬ 
ments  and  allowance  checks  to  state  on 
the  back  of  rhe  check  the  relationship  to 
the  soldier  or  sailor.  This  course  by  the 
war  risk  bureau  had  been  advocated  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  attorneys  to 
aid  them  in  prosecuting  cases  of  fraud. 
The  Comptroller  held  that  the  adminis¬ 
trative  difficulties  would  be  too  great  un¬ 
der  the  proposed  plan. 

Plans  for  Summer  training  camps  for 
the  Reserve  <  officers  Training  Corps  have 
l)een  approved  by  the  War  Department. 
Six  cantonments  will  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  covering  the  entire  country. 
They  will  opeii  June  21  and  continue 
until  August  2  for  an  intensive  six  weeks 
course  of  instruction. 

An  official  report  from  the  Surgeon- 
General.  issued  by  the  War  Department 
April  29,  gives  the  total  number  of  deaths 
reported  in  the  army  during  the  war  to 
date  as  111.179.  Of  this  total  56,639, 
or  51  per  cent,  were  from  disease.  43 
per  cent  in  battle  or  from  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  in  battle,  and  six  per  cent  from 
other  injuries.  Of.  the  deaths  from  dis¬ 
ease  about  12.000  have  occurred  since 
hostilities  ceased. 
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Concrete  Really  Protects 

YOUR  tractors  and  other  farm  implements  and 
machinery  represent  an  investment  that  should 
be  properly  protected  against  losses  by  fire,  rust, 
inefficiency  and  depreciation. 

Concrete  housing  will  lengthen  their  service  life  by 
several  years.  A  perfect  shelter — weather-tight  and 
with  a  good  floor- — built  of  Atlas  Portland  Cement, 
will  be  economical  in  first  cost.  It  will  require  no 
painting  and  no  repairs  and  will  properly  protect 
your  machinery  investment. 

All  that  you  want  to  know  about  concrete  construc¬ 
tion  is  contained  in  our  book,  ‘‘Concrete  on  the  F arm.” 
Write  our  nearest  office  for  your  copy. 


THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 


New  York  Boeton  Philadelphia  Savannah  Chicago  Dayton  Minneapolis  Des  Moines 


St.  Louis 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

(address  the  Atlas  Office  nearest  you) 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “Concrete  On  The  Farm” 
without  cost  or  obligation. 


Name. . . 
Address 
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OF  INTEREST  TO 
ALL  DAIRYMEN 


i 


One  of  the  most  common  and 

expensive  mistakes  dairymen  make 

is  in  shutting  off  grain  feeds  as  soon  as 
cows  are  on  pasture. 

This  is  sure  to  result  in  reduced 

v-  ff  milk  production,  because  spring  pas¬ 
ture,  however  abundant,  does  not  contain  suffi¬ 
cient  nutrients  to  enable  cows  to  keep  up  maxi¬ 
mum  milkproduction  without  sapping  their  vitality. 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

AND 

BKTCTDAIEY  RATION 

fed  generously  while  yourcows  are 
on  pasture,  supply  the  necessary  body¬ 
building  qualities  that  pasture  alone 
lacks  —  they  will  bring  you  $2  in  re¬ 
turn  for  each  $1  invested  in  feed. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of 

shutting  off  grain  feeds  because 

your  cows  are  on  pasture  —  it’s  too 
expensive.  Let  SCHUMACHER 
FEED  and  BIG  “Q”  keep  your 
cows  up  to  maxi¬ 
mum  production 
the  whole  season 
through. 


\  .  .N  * , 

-  ^ 


Dorit  blame  your  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 

HARDER  SILOS 

usually  pay  for 
themselves  in  one 
sason—  hundreds 
of  dairymen 
testify  to  this. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Govt, 
and  leading  Stat® 
institutions. 

Valuable  improve¬ 
ments  this  year— new 
Gambrel  roof  adds  to 
capacity.  Write  for 
Book. 


Harder  Mfg.  Corp..  Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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SILOS 


BUY  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

i  lint  is  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  tme  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2°12  Willow  St-,  SIDNEY,  N.  V 


Power  Operated  Shearing  Machines 

The  Stewart  Little  Wonder  handles  200 
to  400  head  a  day.  It  consists  of 

2  Stewart  Power  Shearing  Ma¬ 
chines;  2  Stewart  wide  shears; 

12  combs  (lower  knife);  24  cut¬ 
ters  (upper  knife). 

1  power  grinder  for  sharpening 
combs  and  cutters. 

1 — 2  h.  p.  Little  Wonder  Gasoline 
Engine— high  tension  magneto. 
Engine  may  be  used  for  other  work  after 
shearing.  Price  of  complete  outfit  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  $1G3.20.  If  not  convenient 
to  remit  in  full  send  10%  with  order  and 
pay  balance  on  arrival.  Return  for  full 
refund  including  freight,  if  not  satisfied. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  C-I4I,  12th  St.  and  Central  Avo.,  Chicago.  III. 


THE  front  that  gave 

THEGRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


An  unobstructive  Continuous  open¬ 
ing.  Doors  absolutely  tight  but 
will  not  swell.  Permanent  steel 
ladder  attached  to  front.  Every¬ 
thing  first-class  and  prices  right. 
Prices  on  application 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  11  Hudson  Falls,  N.  V. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


PREVENT 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINATE  WITH 

BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 


BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


MINERALS 


Threshes  eowpeas  and  soybeans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  ancf  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
vears,”  W.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Tenu.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.,Morristown,Tenn 


HEAVE5,!.* 

.COMPOUND 


WELL 


WELL 


DRILLING 
PAYS 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

13  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monoj 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  casts. 
MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  46I  Fourth  Ate*  Pittsburg.  Pa 


LIGHTNING  RODS, 

1f|I  per  ft.  99^  pure  copper’ 

I U2C  Direct  to  you,  no  middleman 

If  goods  when  received  aro  not  satisfactory 
return  to  ns,  wo  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 
Full  instructions  with  each  order.  Write  us. 

International  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

Dept,  It  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Location  of  Incubator  Rooms 

Securing  Even  Temperature. — Of 
late  much  is  being  said  about  building  in¬ 
cubator  rooms  above  the  ground  as  a  step 
ahead  of  the  incubator  cellars  as  almost 
universally  used  heretofore.  First,  the 
matter  of  temperature.  In  an  article 
recently  published  in  this  paper,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  correct  and  even  tempera¬ 
tures  was  discussed.  There  is  110  one  fac¬ 
tor  which  is  more  effective  in  causing  poor 
hatches  from  good  eggs  than  irregular 
temperature.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
high  temperatures.  One  has  only  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  construction  of  any  good  make 
of  incubator  to  be  convinced  that  these 
•manufacturers  have  this  very  important 
point  in  mind,  as  every  one  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  is  thoroughly  insulated,  even  to 
the  double  glass  in  the  doors.  This  extra 
cost  of  construction  would  not  be  resorted 
to  were  not  these  manufacturers  con¬ 
vinced  that  correct  and  even  temperatures 
were  of  paramount  importance.  The  op¬ 
erating  directions  which  usually  accom¬ 
pany  these  machines  are  also  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  matter  of  temperature. 
The  second  factor  in  importance  in  plan¬ 
ning  incubator  rooms  is  the  question  of 
moisture.  We  supply  moisture  in  order 
to  have  an  atmosphere  for  incubation  in 
which  the  air  is  not  dry,  because  a  warm 
circulating  air  is  very  thirsty  and  is 
harmful  to  incubation  by  drawing  the 
water  from  the  egg.  Although  often  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  cause  of  poor  hatches,  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  the  air  is  ever  too 
moist  for  proper  incubation.  The  poor 
hatches  in  such  cases  are  very  often  due 
to  irregular  temperatures  which  arc 
brought  about  by  supplying  an  abundance 
of  moisture  inside  the  incubator  without 
adjusting  temperature  regulators  accord¬ 
ingly.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  in¬ 
cubator  rooms  with  too  much  moisture 
are  almost  impossible,  or  at  least  very 
few  and  far  between,  whereas  on  tho 
other  hand,  too  dry  incubator  rooms  are 
very  common. 

Ventilation  and  Vibration. — Ventil¬ 
ation,  in  regard  to  amount  and  kind, 
seems  to  be  more  or  less  of  an  unknown 
factor,  as  extremely  good  hatches  have 
been  realized  in  rooms  where  there  was 
practically  no  ventilation,  and  where  the 
ventilation  has  been  extremely  poor. 
Equally  good  hatches  have  been  obtained 
in  rooms  with  an  adequate  and  constant 
ventilation  system.  It  seems,  however, 
that  a  goodly  amount  of  ventilation  is 
good,  being  consistent  with  even  tempera¬ 
tures  and  plentiful  moisture.  Vibration, 
or  constant  jarring,  is  a  more  or  less 
harmful  condition  for  incubation,  although 
this  has  only  slightly  and  partially  been 
demonstrated ;  nevertheless  it  has  not 
been  disproven  and  should  be  considered. 

Important  Factors. — The  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  and  the  convenience  of  operation 
are  secondary  factors,  but  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  especially  the  matter  of  cost. 
Briefly  summarized,  then,  the  important 
factors  which  are  involved  in  incubator 
rooms  are:-  1.  Constant  temperatures.  2. 
Moisture.  3.  Ventilation.  4.  Solid  and 
rigid  foundation.  5.  Cost  of  construction. 
G.  Convenience  to  operator. 

Cellar  or  Surface. — Let  us  now  com¬ 
pare  the  incubator  cellar  and  the  surface 
incubator  room,  taking  those  factors  into 
consideration.  A  cellar  with  the  wall 
two-thirds  or  three-quarters  under  the 
ground  surely  cannot  be  equaled  by  the 
best  sort  of  a  constructed  wall  on  the 
surface  for  evenness  of  temperature.  An 
ordinary  six-inch  concrete  wall  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  retain  the  earth,  and  will  serve 
well  as  a  wall  in  a  cellar.  In  ;i  surface 
house,  if  one  wishes  only  to  make  a  pre¬ 
tense  at  maintaining  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture.  he  is  obliged  to  build  some  sort  of  an 
insulated  wall  which,  of  course,  runs  into 
money.  Even  with  the  best  constructed 
wall  one  cannot  expect  the  evenness  of 
temperature  in  this  surface  room  as  can 
be  obtained  in  a  cellar,  especially  in 
early  and  late  hatches.  The  extreme  cold 
in  early  hatches  can  bo  overcome  by  aux¬ 
iliary  heat  on  walls,  etc.,  but  this  means 
installation  and  operating  expenses.,  and 
is  not  the  best  kind  of  condition  for  incu¬ 
bation.  The  extreme  warm  weather  often 
realized  in  late  hatches,  however,  cannot 
be  so  easily  counteracted,  because  if  too 
much  ventilation  is  provided,  one  runs 
into  the  moisture  question  and  drafts. 
These  variations  in  room  temperatures 
make  it  extremely  difficult  properly,  to 
regulate  the  temperature  in  the  machine. 
Certainly  this  important  factor  of  tem¬ 
perature  hiis  a  great  advantage  in  the 
incubator  cellar  over  the  surface  incu¬ 
bator  room. 

Moisture. — Second,  the  question  of 
moisture  is  usually  very  easily  taken  care 
of  in  the  cellar,  as  there  is,  almost  in 
every  case,  a  great  deal  of  natural  mois¬ 
ture!  This  may  vary,  of  course,  and  in 
some  cellars  there  is  sufficient  so  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  provide  moisture  arti- 
( Continued  on  page  S32) 


Great  Hog  Profits 

“  2- 

GALLON 

f  Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Cuts  your  feeding  costs.  Have  bigger 
pigs,  fatter  hogs.  Get  them  ready  tor 
market  in  far  less  time.  You  can  do  it. 

Prove  at  our  risk  that  Milkoline  is  the 
surest  farm  money  maker  known. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Oiler 

barrel,  or  a  barrel  Take  30  days  —  feed  half  to  your 
hogs  and  poultry.  If  not  absolutely  satisfied  return 
the  unused  part  and  we  will  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  us  —  no  charge  for  the  half  you  used. 

MilUnlino  has  a  base  of  Pure  Modified  Buttermilk 
ITlillVUllllv  to  which  essential  fats  and  acids  are 
added,  lyiilkoline  comes  in  condensed  form.  Will 
keep  indefinitely  in  any  climate.  Will  not  mould, 
sour  or  rot.  Flies  will  not  come  near  it. 

Oz»  o  Collnn  For  feeding  mix  one  part  Milkoline 
d  UdllUll  with  60  parts  water  or  swill  and 
feed  with  your  usual  grain  feeds.  It  helps  keep  hogs 
healthy,  their  appetites  keen  and  makes  more  pork  per 
bushel  of  grain.  Stop  buying  buttermilk  of  uncertain 
quality.  Use  Milkoline  and  you  will  always  be  sure 
of  uniform  acidity,  and  at  a  cost  of  2c  a  gallon  or  less 
when  fed  as  directed.  Many  users  say  Milkoline 
saves  them  one-third  on  feed  bills  because  it  makes 
their  hogs  and  poultry  assimilate  all  their  feed. 

4  A Pnnfif  W.H.  Graham, Middleton, Mo., 
A‘iUU/0  rroill  writes  that  he  got  an  extra  $420 
worth  of  pork  from  $30  worth  of  Milkoline  in  a  sixty 
day  feed.  He  made  an  actual  test  of  this  lot  of  hogs 
in  comparison  with  another  bunch.  We  could  quote 
hundreds  of  testimonials,  but  the  best  proof  is  that 
we  legally  guarantee  Milkolino  to  be  satisfactory  or 
refund  your  money,  (  you  are  the  judge)  and  refer  you 
to  S.  W.  Blvd.  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  R.  G. 
Dunn  &  Co.  MILKOLINE  la  Just  as  good  lor 
Poultry  as  for  Hogs. 

Order  From  Nearest  Dealer  or 
Direct  From  This  Ad 
Send  check  or  money  order  and  ask  for  free  booklet, 
“Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  To  Market.” 

10  Gals,  at  Creamery  $1.26  per  gal . .... . .  .$1 2.50 

32  “  “  “  l.OOpergal . 32.00 

66  **  M  “  .90  per  gal . 49.SO 

No  charge  for  kegs  or  barrels. 

THE  MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 

347  Creamery  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Distributors  : 

W!  Rlanrlmrrl  880  Plymouth  Street 
•  Diancnara,  Abington,  Mass. 

Herdon-Carter  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Anderson  &  Berek,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

The  J.  M.  McCullough’s  Sons  Co.,  c“ohlSati 
Frank  S.  Jones,  Lanvale  Sta.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WRITE  GALUM 


Special  Sale 

15,000—750  lb.  Size 

SEPARATORS 

This  special  factory-run,  low. 
price  is  the  same  for  one  or  if 
you  bought  the  whole  15,000. 

The  low  price  isbaBed  on 
15.000  run.  The  750  F 
size  is  the  best  all  arou 
size— our  biggest  seller. 

Has  all  our  latest  1919 
improvements.  Skims  close. 

Easy  to  run  and  clean.  Every 
drop  of  milk  gets  full  skim¬ 
ming  force  of  t  lie  bowl.  Sold  on 
180  milking  tests  too. 

Write  for 

mi  l 

Book and 
Special  Sale 

PnMrnFina  out  the 
!  OIQtl  special  big- 
quantity.  factory-run 
low-price  on  the  one 
size  Separatoa* 
Over  300.000  sat 
isfied  Galloway 
customers.  Near 
to-you  shipping 

points  s : . 

freight 

17  m. 

Galloway 

Ip.  Box  275 

WtUHLUO,  IOWA 


m 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Brice*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1813. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Practical 

Live  Stock  Books  :• 

<5  FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

fe  FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— Henry  .  $2.50 
f*  MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS-  8 

•*  Stocking . 2.00  % 

*.  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— Mayo  .  1.75  ?S 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 

&  Day . 1.75 

%  BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS-  <£> 

%  Harper . 1.50  % 

l*  CHEESE  MAKING- Van  Slyke  .  1.75  *• 
H  BUTTER  MAKING— Puhlorn  .  .  .60 

MILK  TESTING — Publow  and  Troy  .60 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


No  Trouble  to  Milk 
with  an  Empire 


ANYONE  can  milk  a  herd  with  the  Empire,  because  there  is  so 
*  *■  little  to  do.  Simply  start  the  engine,  attach  the  milker  by  hose 
to  the  pipe  line,  apply  the  teat  cups  to  the  cow,  and  carry  away  the 
milk  after  the  machine  has  done  the  work.  One  man  with  an  Em¬ 
pire  can  milk  more  cows  than  three  men  by  the  hand  method. 


Congh 

I  have  a  team  of  horses,  one  of  which 
is  coughing,  and  both  of  them  are  con¬ 
stantly  scratching  themselves.  They  have 
good  appetite.  What  should  I  do  for 
them  ?  H.  b.  L. 

New  Jei’sey. 

Have  the  horses  clipped,  and  then  wash 
itching  parts  with  a  1-100  solution  of  coal 
tar  dip,  to  which  add  flower  of  sulphur 
freely.  Chicken  lice,  or  horse  lice,  prob¬ 
ably  are  causing  the  irritation.  If  so, 
better  cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash 
the  stable.  Add  a  little  lampblack  or 
yellow  oo'ire  to  the  lime  wash,  as  a  horse 
stable  s’  ould  not  have  pure  white  walls. 
Dazzling  T^ht  from  such  walls  is  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  eyes  of  horses.  The  cough  may 
be  a  symptom  of  heaves.  If  so,  treat  as 
often  advised  here,  or  give  proprietary 
heave  remedy.  We  cannot  give  an  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  cause  unless  you  give  us  full 
particulars. 


Milkless  Quarters 

One  of  our  cows  freshened  a  week  ago. 
On  the  second  day  we  took  the  calf  away 
from  her.  When  we  started  to  milk  her 
no  milk  came  from  the  two  front  teats. 
More  than  a  week  later  no  improvement  is 
noticed.  Could  you  tell  me  whether  there 
is  anything  that  could  be  done?  M.  M.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

Such  a  condition  is  incurable  and  the 
cow  therefore  should  be  fitted  for  the 
butcher  as  soon  as  the  flow  of  milk  from 
the  other  quarters  fails  to  prove  profit¬ 
able. 


Eczema 

I  have  a  horse  14  years  old  which  has 
a  breaking-out  on  his  hips.  It  is  in  form 
of  small  bunches  about  the  size  of  a 
match  head,  and  after  a  few  days  the  hair 
comes  off  and  dry  scales  and  matter  forms. 
It  has  happened  before,  and  only  comes 
on  in  the  Spring.  It  heals-  up  in  about  a 
month.  What  is  the  cause,  and  what 
treatment  do  you  recommend?  L.  A.  B. 

New  York. 

This  form  of  skin  disease  is  associated 
with  change  of  coat  and  outdoor  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  would  be  best  to  clip  the  horse 
at  once  and  then  bathe  affected  parts  with 
a  1-100  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  as  often 
as  seems  to  be  necessary.  Do  not  feed 
corn.  Reduce  the  grain  ration  if  it  is  a 
generous  one,  and  mix  half  an  ounce  of 
granular  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  food 
each  evening.  See  that  the  horse  is 
worked  or  exercised  every  day. 


Buck  Knees 

We  have  a  colt  just  three  years  old, 
bought  after  he  was  broken.  lie  is  “go¬ 
ing  over  on  his  knees”  ;  that  is  the  way 
horsemen  express  themselves  about  him. 
It  seems  as  though  the  cords  in  his  legs 
do  not  relax  when  he  runs  or  pulls  a  little 
hard  :  his  knees  quiver.  Is  there  anything 
we  can  do  for  him?  He  is  a  beauty 
otherwise.  w.  it. 

Ohio. 

The  colt  no  doubt  was  over-driven  when 
too  young  to  stand  hard  work,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  legs  ever  will  become 
normal.  Allow  him  a  box  stall  and  feed 
everything  from  the  floor:  also  allow  him 
to  pasture  grass  as  much  as  possible. 
Two  or  three  times  a  day  hand  rub  and 
massage  the  back  tendons  and  knees  of 
the  forelegs,  and  at  night  give  them  a  good 
rubbing  with  a  mixture  of  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  extract  of  witch  hazel,  druggists’ 
soap  liniment  and  alcohol. 


White  Scours 

Will  you  give  me  a  cure  for  white 
scours  in  calves?  P.  s. 

New  York. 

You  should  have  given  full  particulars. 
If  you  mean  that  the  calves  die  in  a  few 
days  after  birth  after  scouring,  the  disease 
is  calf  dysentery  or  white  scours,  also 
termed  “calf  cholera.”  It  is  infectious 
and  born  in  the  calf  or  contracted  at  birth 
by  way  of  the  mouth  or  navel.  There  is 
no  specific  remedy,  hut  the  disease  may 
bo  prevented  by  immunization  with  poly¬ 
valent  calf  dysenteric  serum,  or  a  white 
scour  bacteria  at  birth.  Consult  your 
veterinarian  about  this  treatment.  Also 
saturate  the  stump  of  the  navel  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodiue  at  birth,  disinfect  the  udder 
and  teats  before  the  calf  is  allowed  to 
suck,  and  provide  a  new.  clean  pen  for 
new-born  calves. 


Garget;  Worms 

1.  What  can  I  do  for  a  cow  that  gives 
no  milk  in  oue  of  her  teats?  The  milk 
used  to  come  out  hard,  and  sometimes  a 
little  blood.  She  will  calve  iu  about  six 
weeks.  2.  What  is  good  for  pigs  that 
have  worms  in  the  stomach?  j.  l. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  The  quarter  is  spoiled  from  garget 
(mainmitis).  due  to  germs  and  never  will 
resume  its  function  of  milk  secretion.  It 
is  not  well  to  retain  such  a  cow  for  dairy¬ 
ing.  Tn  cases  where  there  is  a  discharge 
of  abnormal  milk  or  pus  from  the  affected 
quarter,  that  cow  should  be  kept  isolated, 
as  such  disease  may  be  carried  from 
cow  to  cow  by  the  milker’s  hands,  or  con¬ 


tracted  from  floors  contaminated  by  the 
discharge.  2.  To  kill  worms  in  hogs, 
starve  the  animals  for  IS  hours  or  more; 
then  give  each  hog  santonin,  2 y2  grains ; 
areca  nut,  powdered,  1  dram  ;  calomel,  *4 
grain,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  dram, 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  body  weight. 


Pica 

I  have  a  herd  of  eight  cows  and  all  of 
them  chew  the  board  fences  and  every¬ 
thing  wooden  they  can  get  hold  of.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  should  cause  them  to 
do  so,  and  what  to  do  for  it?  J.  H.  s. 

New  York. 

This  disease,  also  termed  “depraved  ap¬ 
petite,”  usually  indicates  indigestion,  or 
lacking  of  some  necessary  ingredients  of 
a  complete  ration.  It  also  is  due'  to  the 
pregnant  condition  in  many  instances. 
Allow  free  access  to  salt,  and  mix  wheat 
bran  freely  with  the  other  feed.  In  some 
cases  bonemeal  or  precipitated  phosphate 
of  lime,  mixed  with  the  feed,  proves  rem¬ 
edial.  Start  with  a  tablespoonful  of  either 
twice  daily,  and  if  necessary,  increase  the 
dose.  An  ounce  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
given  twice  daily  as  a  drench  in  water 
has  given  us  very  good  results. 


Nodular  Disease  of  Intestines 

What  was  the  trouble  with  my  sheep? 
It  looked  well  and  iu  a  healthy  condition 
up  to  a  week  before  it  died.  It  stood  up 
all  the  time ;  when  it  did  drop  could  not 
get  up  again ;  just  about  two  weeks  before 
lambing  time.  It  would  not  eat.  had  a 
high  fever.  On  examining  it  found  intes¬ 
tines  all  covered  with  small  hard  knots. 
Sheep,  was  well  covered  with  fat.  I  lost 
two  in  the  same  way  before  this.  H.  S. 

New  York. 

On  post-mortem  examination  you  found 
the  nodules  characteristic  of  nodular  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  intestines  (“knotty  guts”), 
caused  by  the  worm  known  as  esophagas- 
toma  columbianum,  for  which  there  is  no 
satisfactory  remedy.  One  stage  of  the 
worm  is  passed  in  the  nodes  filled  with 
cheesy  substance,  but  free  worms  also 
may  be  found  in  the  intestines  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall.  This  disease,  however, 
rarely  if  ever  kills  sheep.  Thousands  of 
fine  fat  sheep  slaughtered  in  the  great 
abattoirs  of  the  large  cities  are  found 
similarly  affected.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  nodular  disease,  when  associated  with 
disease  of  the  liver,  impaction,  or  tape  or 
stomach  worms,  helps  to  make  the  com¬ 
bination  fatal.  Most  ewes  that  die  just 
before  lambing  time  are,  however,  usu¬ 
ally  found  affected  with  constipation  and 
liver  disease  from  overfeeding  and  rich 
food,  prolonged,  excessive  feeding  of 
coarse,  dry.  bulky  fodder,  without  laxa¬ 
tive  or  succulent  feed,  and  lack  of  exer¬ 
cise.  Death  in  such  cases  probably  is  due 
to  absorption  of  poisonous  matters  from 
the  digestive  tract  (toxemia),  and  preven¬ 
tion  is  all-important.  Medical  treatment 
rarely  does  ony  good. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Commodore,  Pershing 
Square,  New  York,  Wednesday.  Mav  14. 
at  10  a.  m. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  Summer  meeting,  locality  not  fixed. 
July  11-12. 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair.  Burgettstown,  Pa- 
Sept.  30-Oct.  1-12. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  Citv, 
probably  Dec.  3-5. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  15 — Guernseys.  J.  L.  Hope,  Mad¬ 
ison.  N.  J. 

May  22-23 — Ilolsteins.  A.  W.  Green, 
Middlefield.  Ohio. 

May  24— Ilolsteins.  Lamb  &  Langwor¬ 
thy.  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 

May  27-30 — Ilolsteins.  Pine  Grove 
Farm,  Elma.  N.  Y. 

June  5-7 — Ilolsteins.  Moyer  National 
Sale.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

June  12 — Ilolsteins.  J.  B.  Sissons’ 
Son,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

June  12 — Ayrshires.  National  Ayrshire 
Sale.  Springfield.  Mass.  A.  II.  Sagen- 
dorph,  Spencer.  Mass. 

June  13 — Ayrshires.  New  England 
Ayrshire  Club  Consignment  Sale.  A.  II. 
Sagendorph.  Spencer.  Mass.,  sales  mana¬ 
ger. 

June  1(> — Jersey^,.  L.  ,T.  Coburn.  San- 
gerville.  Me. 

June  17-18 — Ilolsteins.  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Company.  Brattleboro.  Yt. 

July  4 — Ilolsteins.  Otsego  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Club.  Richfield  Springs.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  fl-S — Ilolsteins.  Quality  Holstein 
Company.  Chicago. 

Oct.  S-9 — Ilolsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  I.aeoua. 
N.  Y-  manager. 

Oct.  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 


Soldier  (putting  feed-bag  on  his 
horse!  :  "Do  you  know  that  this  horse  is 
sure  wise?  Why,  the  first  time  that  I 
put  this  feed-bag  on  him  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  held  his  breath,  thinking  it  was  a 
gas  mask.” — Judge. 


Not  only  does  the  Empire  Milking 
Machine  cut  dairy  costs,  but  it  enables 
you  to  increase  your  herd  and  still  handle 
it  successfully  with  your  present  help. 
And  the  bigger  your  herd,  the  bigger 
should  be  your  dairy  profits. 

The  action  of  the  Empire  teat  cups 
is  always  soothing  and  perfectly  uniform, 
thus  tending  to  make  the  cows  give 
down  their  best.  No  trouble  need  be 


looked  for,  even  with  the  nervous  kickers 
and  the  “hard  milkers”;  they  will  like 
it  better  than  hand  milking,  because  of 
the  absolute  uniformity. 

Why  should  you  continue  the  drud¬ 
gery  of  milking  by  hand  ?  Why  should 
you  disregard  those  extra  dairy  profits 
which  can  easily  be  yours?  Send  for 
our  catalog  23  and  ask  us  for  the  name 
of  the  nearest  Empire  dealer. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  A  CHICAGO,  DENVER,  ATLANTA, 


Separators  and  Gasoline  Engines 


MONTREAL  and  TORONTO,  CANADA 


M  I  LKI  IMG  MACHINES 


ROLLING  BATH  TUB  H E ATE R 

CLOSES  UP-ROLLS  ANYWHERE 

The  wonderful  new  Ko-San  product  for  homes  without 
plumbing.  Nothing  like  it  anywhere.  Equal  in  com¬ 
fort,  style  and  quality  to  our  famous  Indoor  Toilet 
and  Washstand.  Full  size  metal  tub,  white  enameled. 
Simpleheater  andl2gallon  nickeled  watertank.  Wat¬ 
er  heats  quickly.  A  boon  if  you  have  sickness  or  need 
hot  water  quick,  day  or  night.  Use  gas, 
line  or  kerosene.  No  plumbing  or  ext 
After  use  tub  closes  up  against  frame,  lesa 
than  3  feet  square.  Covers  heater.  Rolls  , ' 
anywhere  easily.  Store  in  small  closet. 

Bathe  in  comfort— as  often  as  you  like 
— anywhere  in  the  house.  Have  this 
practical,  sensible  and 
comfortable  fixture 
now.  After  a  day  of 
hard  work  a  hot  bath  | 
makes  you  feel  better. 

Write  for  today  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  price. 

Rowe  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 

10205  6th  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


EVERYWOMAN’S 
CANNING  BOOK 

The  A  B  C  of  Safe  Home  Canning  and  Preserving 
MARY  B.  HUGHES 

This  hook  has  been  examined  before  publication  and  is  found  to 
conform  to  the  principles  of  the  United  States  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  foods. 

EVERY  housekeeper  is  planning  for  renewed  efforts  in  canning  this 
year,  and  there  is  a  wider  interest  in  modem  practice  than  ever  before. 

Methods  have  changed  greatly  within  a  comparatively  short  period, 
and  many  women  fed  the  need  of  up-to-date  recipes,  brought  together  in 
convenient  form.  “Every  woman’s  Canning  Book’’  is  calculated  to 
meet  this  need ;  it  is  practical,  modem  and  complete. 

Q  Fruits,  vegetables  and  meats  are  discussed  from  the  housekeeper's  stand¬ 
point  and  the  condensed  form  and  moderate  price  meet  popular  demands.  The  inexperienced  canner  will  find 
■‘T  ■  i  l  n fxpen<rnc~  wotlter  Wl1  find  new  and  helpful  between  its  covers.  Bound 

wnMTPwmNc  .  Dve  TST  of^de,x-  ^  UJ1  ^  <*nt  postpaid  for  THREE  YEARLY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  (new  or  renewal.)  Three  subscriptions  to  three 
different  addresses.  (One  ot  the  three  may  be  the  renewal  of  your  own  subscription.) 

Will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  75  cents.  Address  Department  " L ’* 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Improving  Poor  Pasture 

My  coming  hayfield  has  very  little 
grass  on  it.  The  low  places  have  some, 
but  the  hills  have  nothing  at  all.  What 
could  I  sow  to  give  me  enough  hay  or 
feed?  What  about  Sudan  grass  or  Ilillion- 
doll  ar  grass?  Can  it  be  depended  on  or 
not,  and  will  part  of  this  field  sown  to 
Winter  rye  this  Summer  furnish  sufficient 
pasture  for  the  next  year?  Would  you 
advise  clover  of  any  kind  sown  with 
either  of  these  for  pasture  another  year? 
I  also  have  a  piece  of  land  I  would  like 
to  sow  to  oats.  This  is  a  two-year-old 
sod.  but  very  low  in  fertility.  What  would 
be  the  best  seed  to  sow,  and  what  grade 
of  fertilizer?  Would  plain  acid  phos¬ 
phate  do?  I  have  four  acres  sown  to 
rye  for  early  pasture,  which  I  wish  to 
turn  down  about  the  middle  of  May  for 
corn.  Is  this  a  good  cover  crop,  or  would 
you  advise  some  commercial  fertilizer  to 
be  drilled  before  planting?  n.F.  c. 

Middletown,  Del. 

The  Sudan  grass  will  make  you  as 
heavy  a  hay  crop  as  anything  you  can 
sow,  but  do  not  sow  till  the  soil  is  warm 
in  late  May,  for  it  will  not  endure  any 
frost.  In  the  first  experiment  here  it  was 
badly  thinned  out  by  chilly  weather.  It 
can  be  put  in  with  the  attachment  to  a 
wheat  drill,  sowing  15  pounds  an  acre. 
Cut  it  as  soon  as  the  heads  show,  and  you 
can  cut  it  twice  or  three  times.  It  is 
only  an  annual  grass  that  must  be  sown 
every  year.  Then  with  more  permanent 
grasses  do  not  run  the  land  in  grass  till 
it  fails,  but  keep  up  a  shorter  rotation, 
and  do  not  be  afraid  to  plow  under  a 
good  sod,  for  that  is  the  only  way  always 
to  have  a  good  sod.  You  can  get  plenty 
of  the  Sudan  grass  seed  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  seedsmen.  Adopt  and  stick  to  a 
good  rotation  of  crops  planned  for  the 
increased  production  of  the  main  sale 
crop,  probably  wheat  with  you.  and  do 
not  do  any  hop-skip  farming.  Your  sec¬ 
tion  is  especially  a  grain  section,  though 
milk  is  rapidly  becoming  a  popular  sale 
crop.  You  should  have  a  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  lot  on  which  the  grass  is  maintained 
by  annual  top-dressings  of  raw  bonemeal. 


quart  of  milk ;  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  making  criticism  of  the  various 
items  entering  into  the  total  cost. 

I  will  explain  briefly  such  of  the  items 
as  seem  to  require  explanation.  I  have 
figured  silage  at.  only  $5  per  ton ;  but  to 
offset  this  figure,  which  may  seem  too  low, 
I  have  charged  up  300  tons — all  the  silage 
we  had — when  as  a  matter  of  fact  not 
more  than  240  tons  were  fed  to  the  cows. 
Under  the  head  of  labor  I  have  had  to  es¬ 
timate  the  part  time  given  by  two  men, 
but  it  cannot  be  far  out  of  the  way.  The 
items  for  the  first  two  men  were  the  wages 
actually  paid,  including  board.  The 
charge  for  milk  was  the  amount  supplied 
to  the  dairy  hands,  so  was  in  fact  a  part 
of  their  wages.  On  the  credit  side  of  the 
account,  under  “Milk  supplied,”  I  have 
allowed  for  all  the  milk  supplied  to  all  the 
farmhouses  except  my  own.  which  I  paid 
for  at  the  regular  monthly  rate.  “Loss 
on  cows  sold  and  died”  covers  the  actual 
difference  between  what  I  carried  the  cows 
at  in  the  inventory  and  what  I  received 
for  them  when  they  were  disposed  of. 
One  cow  died,  which,  of  course,  was  a 
total  loss.  The  valuation  of  the  dairy 
buildings  ($20,000)  may  seem  high,  but 
this  covers  two  barns,  milk  room,  ice¬ 
house,  etc.,  which  could  not  be  replaced  in 
normal  times  for  less  money.  You  will 
note  that  the  total  milk  produced  in  12 
months  was  163,021  quarts,  an  average 
of  3,260  quarts  per  cow  of  A  milk.  The 
figures  follow : 

.CREDIT 


146,434  qts.  milk. .  $11,370  00 

1,825  qts.  milk .  .  127.75 

052  qts.  cream.  642.60 

330  lbs.  butter.  142.63 

-  $12,202.07 

50  calves  sold . 333.22 

9  calves  raised .  57.50 

Feed  sacks  returned .  22.50 


$12,706.19 

DEItIT 

Feed — 

Feed  bought .  $1,384.00 

Silage.  300  tons .  1.500.00 

Hilo  filling  . .  323.11 

Hay :  15  lbs.  per  day  per 
cow ;  210  days  at  $20  per 
ton,  about  80  tons.  .  .  ....  1,600.00 

500  bu.  beets .  125. 00 

Pasture,  50  acres .  500.00 


Total .  $5,432.11 


Labor — 

1  man  full  time .  $866.00 

1  man  full  time . .  720.00 

1  man  4  hrs.  per  day  . . .  292.00 

1  man  part  time .  375.00 

Milk  supplied  men .  51.00 


Total .  $2,304.00 

Incidentals — 

Ice .  .875.00 

Dairy  supplies  .  140.08 

Depreciation,  cans  .  96.00 

Loss  on  cows  sold  and  died.  529.00 

Hauling  milk .  75  00 

Veterinarian  .  94.75 


Total .  $1.009.S3 


Overhead  Charges — 

Depreciation,  dairy  build¬ 
ings,  2  per  cent .  $400.00 

Taxes  and  maintenance  of 

dairy  buildings .  200.00 

Insurance  .  40.00 

5  per  cent  on  investment : 

50  cows .  $7,500 

1  bull .  125 

Dairy  buildings.  20.000 


$27,625  1,381.25 


fair  wages,  they  will  find  the  cost  pretty 
close  to  this  figure.  They  might  possibly 
get  along  with  a  smaller  investment  per 
ertw  in  dairy  buildings,  but  even  so  that 
would  not  greatly  decrease  the  cost  per 
cow.  I  understand  the  average  yearly 
production  of  dairy  cows  throughout  the 
State  is  something  less  than  4.000  lbs. — 
1.815  qts.  On  that  basis  our  milk  would 
have  cost  us  about  12c  per  quart.  These 
figures  show  that  the  only  hope  of  profit 
in  the  dairy  business  is  in  keeping  good 
cows.  We  cannot  hope  to  find  a  profit  in 
an  increased  price  to  the  consumer.  That 
price  is  so  high  now  that  there  is  an  ac¬ 
tual  surplus  of  milk  at  present.  But  can 
anyone  doubt  if  the  price  to  the  consumer 
could  be  reduced  five  cents  per  quart 
from  present  prices  that  the  demand 
would  not  be  greatly  increo8ed?  If  tin* 
cost  of  distribution  of  milk  can  be  re¬ 
duced  a  few  cents,  and  if  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  per  quart  can  be  lowered  by  keep¬ 
ing  only  high-producing  cows,  the  dairy 
business  will  be  profitable  for  the  owners 
of  such  cows.  But  the  owners  of  average 
cows  had  better  turn  their  attention  to 
beef  cattle  or  sheep.  edgar  boody. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  milk  is  graded  “A.” 
The  League  price  for  1918  for  “B”  milk 
averaged  about  6.3  cents  a  quart. 


Total .  $2,021.25 

Total  cost .  $10,767.19 

Profit .  1,939.00 


$12,706.19 


Quarts 

Milk  sold  .  146.434 

Milk  supplied . 1,825 

Milk  (as  cream) .  10.858 

Milk  (as  butter) .  3.904 


Average  per  cow .  3,260 

Per  cow  Perqt. 

Cost  feed _  $5,432.11  $108.64 

Cost  labor .  2.304.00  46.08 

Incidentals  ...  1.009.83  20.20 

Overhead  ....  2,021.25  40.42 


Total  cost  $10,767.19  $215.34  6.6c 

Total  receipts.  12.706.19  254.12  7.8c 


Profit  ...  $1,939.00  $38.78  1.2c 


Probably  very  few  farmers  would  figure 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  cow  for  one  year 
at  $215.34,  and  if  they  knew  in  advance 
that  the  cost  would  be  anything  like  as 
much  as  that  they  would  hesitate  before 
engaging  iu  the  dairy  business.  But  if 
they  allow  themselves  and  their  family 


This  is  principally  a  dairy  section. 
Crops  are  milk,  potatoes,  corn  and  oats. 
We  receive  League  prices  on  milk.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  $1  per  bu. ;  eggs,  38c;  butter.  65c; 
calves,  14c;  oats,  80c;  corn,  $1.80.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few,  most  farmers  are 
getting  down  ro  the  bottom  of  their  grain 
bins  and  haymows.  We  plant  American 
Giants  for  seed  stock  for  Jersey  potato 
growers.  T  do  not  believe  acreage  will  be 
quite  as  large  as  last  year.  Farmers  seem 
quite  satisfied  as  to  the  milk  situation. 
Potatoes  are  practically  all  gone  by  now. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  c.  s. 

Farmers  are  busing  hauling  out  manure 
and  getting  in  readiness  for  the  Spring 
rush  of  work.  Cows  mostly  all  fresh ; 
milk  for  April  brings  farmers  about  $2.80 
at  the  stations.  Hay  very  high  any  scarce 
and  brings  $33  per  ton.  loose  in  the  barn. 
Quite  a  large  quantity  of  maple  sugar  and 
syrup  have  been  made  iu  Franklin  Coun¬ 
ty  this  season.  Farm  labor  somewhat 
more  plentiful  than  last  year,  and  good 
men  are  asking  from  $40  to  $50  a  month, 
with  board.  Young  pigs  sell  for  $5  each. 
Butter  in  stores  retails  for  70c  per  lb. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.  u.  t.  j. 


Mr.  Jones  (whose  automobile  has  dis¬ 
appeared)  :  “Officer,  my  car  is  gone!” 
Officer  Cassidy :  “Sure,  there’ll  be  another 
wan  along  in  five  minutes.” — Buffalo  Ex¬ 
press. 


and  the  remainder  of  the  land  run  in  a 
three-year  rotation  of  corn,  wheat,  wheat 
and  clover.  In  your  section  and  south¬ 
ward  it  is  best  iu  sowing  oats  iu  Spring 
to  sow  the  Southern  Winter  oats,  as  they 
will  make  a  heavier  crop  than  the  North¬ 
ern  Spring  oats  here.  The  Virginia  Grey 
Turf  oats  are  good.*  They  should  be  got 
in  as  early  as  possible.  You  can  get  them 
in  Norfolk,  Va.  Use  on  thin  land  300 
lbs.  of  a  fertilizer  analyzing  2-8-2,  or  mix 
one-third  dried  blood  and  two-thirds  acid 
phosphate,  as  your  soil  is  not  especially 
in  need  of  potash.  The  rye  you  propose 
to  turn  down  after  pasturing  will  not 
amount  to  much  as  food  for  the  corn 
crop.  You  would  have  done  far  better 
had  you  sown  Crimson  clover  last  Fall. 
I  have  never  found  that  it  pays  to  de¬ 
pend  on  commercial  fertilizer  to  make 
corn.  Better  farm  so  as  to  have  Crimson 
clover  on  the  land  in  Winter  for  corn, 
and  on  this  spread  all  the  manure  made 
as  fast  as  it  is  made.  When  you  get  to 
making  manure  enough  for  your  corn¬ 
field  annually  you  will  be  on  the  road 
to  SUCCeSS.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


The  Cost  of  a  Quart  of  Milk 

I  have  never  seen  any  published  figures 
covering  the  actual  operations  of  a  dairy 
farm  for  a  year.  Considering  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  everyone’s  mind  on  the  question 
of  the  actual  cost  of  producing  a  quart  of 
milk,  the  figures  given  below  for  our  dairy 
during  the  year  1918  may  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers.  The  farm  is  located  at. 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  Our  herd  of  grade  ITol- 
steins,  taken  month  by  month,  averaged 
exactly  50  milking  cows  for  the  year.  We 
have  modern  dairy  equipment  throughout, 
but  there  is  nothing  approaching  “fancy 
farming”  at  any  point.  You  will  observe 
that  I  found  6.6c  was  the  average  cost  to 
us  of  a  quart  of  milk.  I  am  confident  that 
this  figure  amply  covers  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  because  whatever  items  have  had 
to  be  estimated,  I  have  purposely  made 
the  charge  liberal  rather  than  scanty.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  have  given  no  credit  to  the 
dairy  for  manure.  This  is  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  manure  is  invaluable  to  us 
and  doubtless  amounts  in  money  value  to 
considerably  over  $1,000.  But  not  being 
able  to  estimate  its  value  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
make  up  the  figures  without  it  and  let 
those  better  qualified  than  I  adjust  the 
difference  it  would  make  in  the  final  cost 
of  a  quart  of  milk.  I  will  say  here  that  it 
takes  a  variation  of  $800  iu  my  total  cost 
($10,767.19)  to  make  a  variation  of  one- 
lialf  of  one  cent  in  the  final  cost  of  a 


.  ... 


A  SPIRE X Radiator 
safeguards  the  Coleman 
Tractor  against  over • 
heating  troubles. 


MODINE 


SPIREX 

RADIATORS 


Constant  Cooling 


iWhen  speeding  pistons  in  the  straining  tractor 
motor  raise  the  engine  heat  toward  the  danger  point 

—when  practically  every  ounce  of  reserve  power  is 
demanded  for  hours  at  a  stretch 


— then  the  owner  of  a  SPlREX-equipped  tractor 
appreciates  to  the  fullest  the  absolute  dependability 
of  the  SPIREX  cooling  system. 

He  is  freed  from  the  usual  cooling  troubles — the  leaks — the 
overheated  and  steaming  radiator.  He  completes  every  job  in 
quick  time  with  no  radiator  troubles  to  delay. 


The  scientifically  designed  core  construction  with  the  famous 
SPIREX  spiral  in  each  air  cell  gives  a  greater  cooling  capacity 
than  any  other  radiator  designed  for  the  same  purpose. 

With  unusually  large,  one-piece  water  channels,  allowing  a  free 
flow  of  water — extra  heavy,  highest  grade  copper  — the  SPIREX 
is  remarkably  sturdy,  rugged,  yet  light  in  weight — and  will 
outlast  the  tractor  itself.  k 


Take  unusual  care  to  see  that  the  tractor  you  buy  is 
equipped  with  a  SPIREX. 


MODINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Racine.  Wisconsin 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  1.  1910. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  May.  $3.00  per  100  for 
three  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional 
4c  per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  extra  butterfat,  at  points  200  to  210 
miles  from  city. 

BUTTER. 

Production  is  increasing  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  uneven,  as  is  the  case  when  going 
from  barn  feed  to  grass.  Receivers  are 
trying  to  keep  the  stock  moving  rapidly 
and  cutting  prices  where  necessary. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

61 

@ 

62 

Good  to  Choice  . 

68 

W 

60*2 

Lower  Grades . 

54 

57 

City  made . 

42 

«t 

47 

6(J 

Common  to  Rood  . 

47 

<0> 

56 

PackliiB  Stock . 

38 

to 

43 

PrOOOBR  .  . 

46 

to 

62 

CIIEESE. 


The  market  is  strong  on  all  desirable 
grades. 


Whole  Milk,  old,  fancy  . 

38 

P) 

39  ■ 

Good  to  choice . 

.  33 

iS 

36 

New  Make  . 

30 

@ 

32  tv 

Skims,  next .  . 

23 

to 

231., 

Fair  to  Bood . 

12 

to 

17 

Eggs. 


Prices  are  slightly  higher  on  good 
grades  of  both  nearby  and  gathered. 


wime,  nearby,  choice  lo  ian«>  .  62  @  6.1 

Medium  to  good  . 46  @  51 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  47  @  49 

Com inon  to  iioud .  42  @  4b 

Gathered,  best,  white .  4!)  @  61 

Medium  to  i>ood,  mixed  colors  .  .  42  is  4ti 

Lower  grades . 38  @  41 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  Steers . 15  00  @17  25 

Bulls; .  7  U0  @14  00 

Cows... .  4(H)  (a)  13  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  13  uo  @17  60 

Culls .  7  no  @10  00 

Hobs . . . 17  00  @20  76 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 1100  @14  00 

Lambs  . 16  50  @17  26 


PRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  choice .  22  @  23 

Common  to  Bood .  lb  @  21 

Pork  .  IS  @  23 

Lambs,  hothouse,  bead  .  8  00  @13  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


Sales  are  reported  at:  Fowls,  97c; 
broilers,  lb.,  75  to  85c ;  roosters,  20  to 
22c :  ducks,  25  to  35c ;  gee*e,  18  to  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys.' best  . 4b  @  48 

Medium  to  good .  40  @  46 

Chickens  choice  lu .  40  @  42 

Fair  to  Good .  37  @  39 

Fowls .  32  @  37 

Roosters .  24  @  2b 

Ilucklings . 40  (at  4  4 

Squabs,  dot .  .  2  00  is  9  00 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lb*.. 

Pea  . 

Medium  . 

Bed  Kidney . 

W liite  Kidney  ,. 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima.  California 


.  10  26  vs  1 1  76 
.  b  2.6  w,  7  76 
.  6  60  @  8  1)0 
.10  76  @12  26 
.1176  @12  26 
7  26  @  7  60 
.  8  00  @  8  76 


Fruits. 

Apple  receipts  light  and  sound  stock 
moving  at  about  the  previous  range. 
Strawberries  in  much  larger  supply,  but 
selling  well  when  sound. 


Apples  Baldwin,  hbl .  800  @1050 

Ben  Davis  .  6  00  w  9  0U 

Greening  .  7  00  @11  00 

Albemarle  .  7  00  @13  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  25  w  40 

Oranges,  box  .  4  50  @  8  00 

Lemons,  box  . 3  50  a  4  75 

Grape  Fruit .  4  50  @  8  00 

Pineapples.  3bsto30s .  4  50  @5  50 


VEGETABLES. 


Supplies  of  old  potatoes  are  large.  New 
Florida  are  lower,  except  on  fancy.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  asparagus,  but  the  weather 
nearby  is  too  cool  for  rapid  growth. 


Potatoes— L.  I  ,  180  lbs . 

State,  180  lbs . 

Maine,  165  lbs . 

burmuda,  bbl .  . 

Southern,  new,  bbl..  best  . 
Southern,  common  to  good 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . . 

Beets,  bt>l . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

New.  bbl . 

Lettuce,  hair- bbl.  basket . 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

String  Beans  bu . 

Squash.  New.  bu.  ,  . 

Kgk  Plants,  bu . . . 

Spinach,  bbl  . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

Parsnips,  bbl  . . 

Salsify.  100  bunches . 

Kale,  bbl  .  . 

Chicory,  bbl . 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Peas.  bu.  bkt . 

Parsley,  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  8-bkt.  crate . . 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt . 

Rhubarb.  100  bunches  . 
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HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Day  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  41  00 

No.  2 . 39  00 

No.  3 . 36110 

No  grade  . 26  00 

Clover  mixed . 33  00 

Straw,  ltye . . 14  00 


@42  00 
•40  ("I 
@38  00 
@31  00 
@40  00  I 
@  10  00 


GRAIN. 

Following  arc  Government  prices  on 
No.  2  Red  wheat  at  various  markets: 
New  York.  $2.37 ;  Chicago.  $2.23;  St. 
Louis.  $2.21 ;  Kansas  City.  $2.13.  Spec¬ 
ulation  in  corn  has  been  active  and  prices 
much  lower,  the  drop  in  Chicago  being 
20c.  Corn  has  been  considered  too  high 
for  some  time.  Present  New  York  prices 
are:  No.  3  yellow.  $1.72;  Chicago,  $1.58. 
Oats,  No.  3,  white.  New  York,  78c;  rye, 
$1.80. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population  : 

Butter — Best  prints .  72c 

Tub,  good  to  choice . 05  to  70c 

Cheese  . 40  to  45c 

Eggs,  fancy  . 04  to  65c 

Good  to  choice . 55  to  02c 

Potatoes,  lb . 3  to  4c 

Apples,  doz . 00  to  75c 

Fowls,  lb . 40  to  45c 

Bacon,  lb . 45  to  48c 

Fresh  fish,  lb . 25  to  28c 

Lett  nee,  head  .  5  t  <  >  10c 

Boston  Milk  Prices 

Following  is  the  May  price  for  milk- 
shipped  to  Boston  from  various  zone 
points  inside  the  State.  The  quality  basis 
is  3.5  per  cent  fat;  4c  more  per  100  lbs. 
being  paid  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
above  3.5,  and  the  same  rate  or  deduc¬ 
tion  being  made  for  milk  running  below. 

AT  STATIONS  INSIDE  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cwt.  in 

Miles  8^  qts.  40-qt.  cans 

81-100 . <114  3.374 

141-100  . 599  3.270 

181-200 . 590  3.223 


AT  STATIONS  OUTSIDE  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cwt.  in 


Miles 

SVo  qts.  40-qt.  cans 

81-100.  . 

. . . . 

. . . 

. .  .594 

3.374 

141-100.  . 

#  , 

. .  .574 

3.270 

181-200.  . 

•  •  •  • 

.  ( 

■  ■  • 

.  .  .500 

3.223 

241-200. . 

•  •  •  • 

.  , 

•  •  • 

. .  .540 

3.148 

281-300.  . 

•  •  •  • 

.  , 

.  •  . 

.  .  .532 

3.098 
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tions  or  ; 
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;s 

for  the  inspection  or  re- 

eeipf  <>f  milk. 

t  i 

He 

to  such  milk 

will  pass 

at  shipping  point.  These  prices  do  not 
include  war  tax  or  freight.  They  are 
subject  to  that  discount. 

Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER 

Nearby  prints.  09  to  71c;  tub  creamery, 
best.  04  to  05c ;  common  to  good,  59  to 
03c;  packing  stock.  42  to  44c. 

Eggs. 

Nearby,  best,  50  to  52c;  gathered,  best, 
44  to  45c ;  lower  grades,  40  to  42c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  39  to  41c;  broilers.  55  to  75c; 
roosters,  24  to  25c ;  ducks,  30  to  30c ; 
geese,  22  to  25c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  36  to  38c  :  roosters,  27c  ;  squabs, 
doz.,  $5.50  to  $9.50. 

Fruits. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  $8  to  $10.50;  Green¬ 
ing.  $8  to  $10.50;  Ben  Davis,  $0  to  $8.50. 
Strawberries,  qt.,  25  to  35c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.50  to  $2.70; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3  50; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $3  to  $5;  cabbage,  bbl., 
$3  to  $5. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1.  $38  to  $39;  No. 
2.  $30  to  $37.50;  No.  9.  $33  to  $33:  clover 
mixed,  $34  to  $37.  Straw,  rye.  $13  50  to 
$14.50;  oat  and  wheat,  $10.50  to  $13.50. 


Early  Lettuce  Market  and  Movement 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  states  that 
Winter  and  Spring  shipments  of  lettuce 
are  made  chiefly  from  Arizona,  California, 
Florida,  Louisiana.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Texas  and  Virginia.  A  few 
cars  were  shipped  from  New  Jersey  in 
recent  years.  The  active  season  extends 
from  December  to  May.  inclusive.  The 
tendency  is  to  an  increasing  volume  of 
shipments  in  the  past  three  or  four  sea¬ 
sons.  In  the  1910-1917  season.  California 


shipped  1.910  cars,  compared  with  2,354 
the  following  season  and  1613  for  the 
present  season  to  April  21. 

Florida  shipped  800  cars  iu  1910-1917, 
compared  with  2.533  cars  in  1917-1918. 
and  1,838  the  present  season  to  April  21. 
Records  of  shipments  previous  to  1910 
are  extremely  incomplete;  only  439  cars 
were  recorded  of  the  1915-1910  shipments. 
These  were  chiefly  from  South  Carolina, 
which  reported  358  cars,  compared  with 
151  in  1910-1917.  375  in  1917-1918,  and 
254  for  i  he  present  season  to  April  21. 
Other  States  than  the  three  just  men¬ 
tioned  have  shipped  less  than  100  cars  in 
recent  seasons,  except  Louisiana,  which 
shipped  234  cars  last  season,  but  which 
has  shipped  only  27  cars  the  present  sea¬ 
son  to  April  21.  Total  shipments  the 
present  season  to  April  21  from  the  nine 
States  were  3.882  cars,  compared  with 
5.852  last  season  and  with  3,200  iu  the 
1910-1917  season. 

Records  of  prices  in  producing  sections 
show  wide  and  frequent  fluctuations  of 
value,  the  changes  depending  very  much 
upon  temporary  causes  in  a  quickly  per¬ 
ishable  crop  like  lettuce.  At  times  prices 
were  lower  in  some  markets  than  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
much  held  over  and  damaged  stock.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  make  comparison  from 
year  to  year  because  of  these  frequent 
changes.  Florida  lettuce  the  present  season 
became  active  in  producing  sections  early 
in  December,  ruling  December  2,  $2  per 
1  Vg-bu.  hamper.  Prices  ranged  upward 
throughout  the  Winter,  reaching  $4  to 
$4.50  March  3,  at  the  end  of  the  active 
shipping  season.  The  range  is  much 
higher  than  for  the  preceding  season, 
which  became  active  about  December  30. 
1917.  xvi til  a  range  of  50  to  75  cents  per 
1  Vg-bu.  hamper.  A  moderate  advance  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  Winter,  although  prices 
declined  to  05  cents  early  in  February, 
but  recovered  to  90c  to  $1.25  at  the  close 
of  the  heavy  shipping  season  March  4. 

< Continued  on  page  835) 
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AT  THE  END  OF  THE  DAY-WHICH? 
v-THIS  =» - -  OR.  THIS" 

The  Amount  of  Fuel  Saved  is  Determined 

BY  THE  HEAT  OF  THE  SPARK. 


The  measuring  stick  tells  its  own  story.  Many 
tractor  owners  have  found  a  big  saving  in  fuel  bills  after 
changing  to  a  K-W  High  Tension  Magneto,  due  to  the 
hot,  fat,  intense  spark  a  K-W  develops  at  'all  speeds. 
^  our  cost  to  plow,  fit  the  seed  bed  and  seed  one  acre 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  heat  of  your  spark. 

Why  a  Hot  Spark  SAVES  Fuel 

Greatest  power  is  obtained  from  your  engine  when 
the  hot,  intense  spark  fires  the  mixture  rapidly — that  is, 
when  complete  combustion  takes  place  in  the  shortest 
time.  Rapid  expansion  of  vaporized  fuel  develops 
maximum  power  at  the  piston — slow  expansion  reduces 
the  power  at  the  piston.  Engineers  know  that  the 
hotter  the  spark,  the  more  rapid  the  combustion. 

\ou  can  readily  see  that  when  combustion  takes  place 
the  piston  is  traveling  away  from  the  driving  force  of 
the  gas  and  that  the  quicker  the  combustion,  the  quicker 
the  energy  is  liberated  and  greater  is  the  power  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  piston,  because  the  full  force  acts  before  the 
piston  can  get  away  from  it. 


The  K-W  Gives  the  Hottest 
Spark  Known 

As  a  result  owners  of  K-W  equipped  tractors  can  fire 
leaner  mixtures  and  still  get  full  power  from  their  en¬ 
gines  which  means  a  material  reduction  in  fuel 
bills.  They  are  also  able  to  fire  the  lower  and  cheaper 
grades  of  fuel  because  a  K-W  magneto  fires  all  fuels; 
— and  more,  it  gets  maximum  power  out  of  every  drop 
used,  regardless  of  how  slow  or  fast  the  engine  runs. 

Turn  ordinarily  wasted  fuel  into  useful  work  bv 
making  sure  the  tractor  you  buy  is  K-W  equipped. 
Look  for  the  K-W  Trade  Mark.  Write  today  for  a 
list  of  K-W  equipped  tractors  and  free  illustrated  book¬ 
let,  “Plow  Ibis  Additional  Acreage  Without  Fuel 
Cost.  If  your  present  tractor  is  not  K-W  equipped 
and  you  want  to  plow  additional  acreage  without  fuel 
cost,  write  us, — a  K-W  Magneto  will  do  this. 

<TThe1x-W)ignition  cq 
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SOLD  OUT 

Until  after  May  15th 

S.C.  Red  Barron  Leghorn 

Baby  Chix 


Since  February  our 
weekly  output  of 
between  4  and  5,000 
Chix  has  been  book¬ 
ed  weeks  ahead. 
Our  largest  orders 
are  from  f  o  r  m  e  r 
customers  who  have 
carried  our  Stock 
these  one  or  more 
Winters.  Layers 
from  our  Chix  or 
Eight-Week  Pullets 
stand  the  Racket 
and  Pay  Satisfactory 
Profits.  ' 


“Efficiency  Products  *  * 


That’s  why  you 
haven’t  seen  our 
“ad.”  in  R.  N.-Y. 
since  Feb.  15th. 
After  May  15th  we 
offer  afew  hundred 
Chix  each  week  at 
special  prices: 

S.  C.  Red 

25  50  100  500 

$6  $11  $18  $85 

Barron  Leghorn 

25  50  100  500 

$5  $9  $16  $75 


All  shipments  Parcel  Post— Special  Delivery— Prepaid  1st  and  2d 
zones.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

We  are  booked  full  for  8-Week  Pullets  to  July  10th. 

Later  delivery  90c  each. 

Send  your  orders  to  a  Farm  where  you  get  A  Square  Deal 


ft 


Baby 

Chicks 


Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  L  Reds 
Park  B.  Rocks 


pUREBRED, 
Strong-,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  WINTER  LAYERS 

3,000  select  Breeders  on  free  farm  range— the  finest 
I  ever  ownod.  All  breeders  inoculated  and  free  from 
lice.  Eggs  for  liatcliine  now  ready  in  any  quantity. 
Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicles— March  and 
April  delivery.  Capacity,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Order 
well  in  advance  this  year  as  there  is  only  half  the 
usual  number  of  breeders  in  the  country.  My  book, 
"  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved."  free  with  all  $10  or¬ 
ders.  Circular  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleaaont  Valley.  N.  T. 


F  erris  WhiteLeghorns 

A  real  heavy  laying  strain,  trapnested  17  years,  rec¬ 
ords  from  200  to  204  eggs.  Get  our  prices  on  pullets 
and  yen rliug  hens,  breeding  males,  eggs  for  hatching, 
and  day-old  chicks.  AVe  sliip  C.  O.  I>.  and  guarantee 
results  Catalog  gives  prices;  deseribesstock,  tells  all 
about  our  farm  and  methods;  results  you  can  get  by 
breeding  this  strain.  Send  for  your  copy  now— it  is 
free-  GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  935  Union.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

still  lead  the  40  pens  in  the  American  class  at  Vine- 
land  International  Egg  Laying  and  Breeding  contest 
at  t lie  end  of  the  120th  week.  Won  special  premium 
given  by  N.  J.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  on  old  male 
for  best  utility  bird  in  American  class  at  New  Jersey 
State  Championship  Show  held  at  Trenton.  January. 
UU9.  Kggs  from  old  birds  selected  for  heavy  egg 
production  mated  to  272  and  278-egg  cockerels,  S4 
for  15;  *20  per  100.  Kggs  from  yearlings,  sumo 
strain,  #3  for  16;  *15  100.  Nothing  sold  hut  what 
we  raise  on  our  own  farm.  No  baby  chicks. 

GARRET  W.  BUCK,  -  Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 


QUEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

(Barron  Foundation! 

High  producing  winter  layers  that  will 
U/t  iC  multiply  your  profits.  We  guarantee  87% 
3  ST  5  fertility  in  our  eggs.  Our  chicks  are  strong 
Cl  //  y  and  easy  to  raise.  Descriptive  folder  full  of 
•  1  j,  worth-while  information  free  on  request. 

yfU'P  QUEENSBURY  FARMS  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Quality  S.C.W. Leghorn  Chicks 

year-old  breeders  that  carry  the  blood  of  the  famous 
Pennu.  Poultry  Farm  strain.  These  hens  are  handled 
especially  to  produce  strong,  healthy  chicks  that 
live  and  grow.  S15  per  100  for  April  and  May. 
Brook-Side  Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J 

For  Sale— S-  C.  W.  LEGHORN-Oak  Hill  Strain 

Winners  in  the  North  American  International  Egg 
Laying  Competition,  11118.  Barron  Contest  Winners 
f  or  foundation  stock.  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks,  Cockerels, 
Bullets.  Write  your  wants.  ( 'ireular  free.  \\  e  ship  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  OAK  HILL  ESTATE,  Umontown,  Pa 

(11  'Tr'IIIM/’1  Goodwin’s  C  t  i  1  i  l  y  S.  C. 

H  A  [  I  H  Nil  White  Leghorns.  Heavy 
ltd  1  villllivi  laying,  vigorous.  Free 


«7  loo  range  stock.  A  square  deal  $16  per  100 
g  ‘  ^  g  U  to  all.  Visitors  Welcome,  nil  wire* 


r 

to 

GOODWIN  FARM 

R.  D.  No.  3,  Torrington,  Ct. 


Tom  Barron’s  2t8Tl6f,EN" 

S.  (!.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Day-old  chicks.  $15 
par  100.  Hatching  eggs,  SB  per  101).  Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Clayton,  N,  Y. 

TomBarron’s  Leghorns  iJTSUlTX 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the 
country  Eggs— chicks.  Write  for  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H.  Bulkley.  Prop  .  Odessa,  N  Y. 


IB  aby  _ 

S  C  White  Leghorn  at  12c.  each.  B.  Rock  at  14c. 
each.  C.  M.  Brubaker,  Porttrevorton,  Pa. 

oiiimrn  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  11c.;  Rocks,  14c. 
I  H  If  H  \  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Cir.  free. 

V'lIlV'Il.iJ  \y .  A.  LAUVEK,  McAllstervIllc.  I’o. 


Hickory  Grove  Leghorns 

Vigorous,  Ulility  S.  C.  Whites  of  large  size  and  heavy  laying  ability 

Farm  bred,  on  free  range:  entire  flock  milk  fed. 
Eggs  now  bringing  2c.  above  quotations  on  open 
market  in  New  York  City  on  account  of  size  and 
color.  Flock  of  450  averaged  $4. 93  during  1918.  Mat¬ 
ings  cockerels  with  yearling  and  two-year-old  hens. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed;  references  if  desired. 
HATCHING  EGGS  *7  PER  HUNDRED 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARM,  -  Rushvllle,  N.  Y. 


MATTITUCK 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Baby  Chicks,  $15.00  per  100. 
8-week  Pullets,  $100  per  100. 

A.  E.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  N.  V. 


BABY 

$16  per  100 

CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Excellent  strains 
ami  eoutest  record*.  EGGS  produced 
every  day  in  year.  Great  values.  Guar¬ 
anteed  delivery.  Circular  free.  Inspection 
invited.  Custom  hutching. 

Phone  Mnineboro  6S9 

Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  *£ffi-!ferf.rS3: 


200,000  CHICKS  For  1919 

Seven  varieties.  Also  Brooders— 30(1  to  1,000  chick 
capacity— W1 4.50  to  820  each.  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Hatchery,  Dept.  11,  Richfield,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chixs 

from  our  breeding  stock,  including  Tom  Barron 
strain.  All  farm  raised  on  free  range.  Utility  bred 
chicks,  perfectly  hatched,  easy  to  raise  and  started 
right.  Deli-very  guaranteed.  Booking  orders.  Cir¬ 
cular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


EG  0  8 — “  Perfection  ”  Barred  ltoek*  (Kinglet*) 

Pens  carefully  mated  and  guaranteed  to  produce  birds  of 
showroom  quality;  $5  per  setting;  3  settings  for  $12.  From 
thoroughbred  utility  stock.  S2  per  selling;  3  settings  for 
J5.  Parcel  post  paid.  Cockorelx.  "  Ringltls.”  at  real  bargain 
prices,  *5.  J7.50,  *10  and  (15.  Or.  GEO.  T.  HATMAN,  Ooyloolonn.  P* 


BarredL  JrLOCliS 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $8  per  100.  Day-old  chicks,  SlBJpcr 
100.  A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS.  BARRED  *JT5  C  G  S 
ROCKS,  R.  I  REDS  W  WYAND0TTES,  rT*.  .  »  0 

S.  C.  W  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  HICKS 

c?£'°*  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching  oprira  from  trap  nested  liens  bred  for  heavy 
laying.  J.  IT.  Franeala,  Weathunipton  Heaeli,  N .  Y, 


■\^7"HITE  FLOCKS  Only 

Pens  headed  by  pedigreed  males.  Eggs,  $2  and  $3 
per  fifteen.  Baby  chicks.  25  cents. 
THEO.  POOLE,  Dept.  R,  JamesviUe,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT  PHirifC 
QUALITY  LflBlLjlVS 

Poet  Prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
up  to  1200  miles,,  Book  FREE 


Healthy  Chicks  from  Record  Layers 


Leghorns 
Burred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 


100  50  25 

$12.00  $6.50  $3.75 

15.00  8.00  4.00 

18.00  9.50  5.00 


W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


Box  I,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Location  of  Incubator  Rooms 

(Continued  from  page  82S) 

ficially.  When  this  condition  is  found,  it 
is,  of  course,  to  be  much  preferred.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  few  cellars  have  very 
little  natural  moisture,  although  there 
are  seldom  any  cellars  in  which  there  is 
uot  some  moisture  of  this  kind.  The  surface 
room  for  incubation  very  seldom  pro¬ 
vides  natural  moisture,  and  where  it  is 
found,  occasionally  it  is  to  such  a  small 
amount  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration.  Practically  all 
the  moisture  "tuler  these  conditions  must 
supplied  by  artificial  means.  Here 
again  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  incubator 
cellar  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  moisture 
factor. 

Cellar  Ventilation. — Incubator  cel¬ 
lars  are  ofteu  criticized  because  of  faulty 
ventilation.  Theoretically,  the  carbon 
dioxide  gas  given  off  by  the  eggs,  and 
especially  by  kerosene  lamps  where  they 
are  used,  being  heavier  than  the  air,  set¬ 
tles  to  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  thereby 
making  it  difficult  properly  to  ventilate  a 
cellar  of  this  kind.  Although  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  given  off 
by  the  eggs,  and  some  also  by  kerosene 
lamps,  the  amount  is  so  small  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  total  air  capacity  of  the  cellar 
that  the  increased  temperature  of  this  so- 
called  used  air,  which  makes  it  lighter, 
causing  it  to  rise,  will  more  than  offset 
the  increased  weight  of  the  carbon  diox¬ 
ide,  thereby  not  making  it  at  all  difficult 
to  ventilate  the  cellar  by  making  these 
gases  or  used  air  come  from  the  floor  and 
go  out  of  the  ventilators  or  windows 
which  are  provided  near  the  top  of  the 
cellar.  The  ventilation,  of  course,  can 
be  provided  in  the  surface  incubator  room 
without  much,  perhaps  with  less  trouble 
than  is  sometimes  experienced  in  the 
cellar  ventilation,  although  the  difference 
here  is  very  slight. 

.Tarring  Obviated. — If  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  fact  that  a  constant  vibra¬ 
tion  or  jarring  affects  the  eggs  while  they 
are  developing  in  the  incubator,  then 
surely  the  cellar  will  be  affected  a  great 
deal  less  by  this  factor  than  will  the  sur¬ 
face  incubator  room.  Although,  as  stated 
above,  the  effects  of  this  vibration  have 
never  specifically  been  demonstrated,  still, 
when  you  have  no  definite  proof  that  this 
factor  is  not  effective,  it  should,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion. 

Construction  Cost. — The  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  under  average  conditions  is  no 
greater,  or  not  so  great,  when  an  incu¬ 
bator  cellar  is  built,  as  a  rough,  ordinary 
six-inch  concrete  wall,  or  stone  wall,  will 
be  sufficient,  whereas  not  only  should  a 
foundation  be  built,  but  the  walls,  as 
pointed  out  previously,  in  the  surface  in¬ 
cubator  room  must  be  insulated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  varying  temperatures 
as  far  as  possible.  This  is  usually  done 
by  double  walls,  with  wood,  heavy  con¬ 
crete  walls  or  hollow  tile,  or  hollow  block 
concrete.  All  of  these  constructions,  of 
course,  are  expensive.  Another  factor 
which,  in  most  cases,  enters  into  this  cost 
of  construction,  is  the  fact  that  over 
most  incubator  cellars  one  usually  finds 
it  feedroom  or  storeroom,  and  in  some 
cases  brooder-houses,  thereby  not  only 
providing  insulation  on  the  ceiling,  but 
giving  the  poultrymau  the  opportunity  of 
having  two  buildings  with  only  the  cost  of 
one  roof,  and  one  foundation.  It  also 
enables  the  poultrymau,  in  many 'cases, 
to  out  down  iiis  labor  materially.  To  get 
the  double  house  used  in  the  surface  in¬ 
cubator  room,  one  is  obliged  to  build  high, 
which  is  always  costly. 

Convenience  of  Management. — The 
sixth  point,  viz.,  the  convenience  to  the 
operator,  is  perhaps  favorable  to  the  sur¬ 
face  incubator  room  when  only  the  factor 
of  going  up  and  down  in  the  cellar  is 
taken  into  consideration,  but  when  one 
considers  the  additional  work  necessary 
to  regulate  temperature  both  >n  the  room 
and  incubator,  to  provide  sufficient  mois¬ 
ture,  and  when  one  considers  the  usual 
dual  purpose  through  which  an  incubator 
cellar  is  put,  by  having  a  feedhouse, 
storehouse  or  brooder-liouse  over  it.  this 
convenience  in  favor  of  the  surface  incu¬ 
bator  room  is  more  than  offset. 

Cellar  Preferred. — In  conclusion, 
taking  into  consideration  the  six  impor¬ 
tant  factors  which  enter  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  tin  incubator  cellar  as  mentioned 
in  the  previous  paragraph,  the  incubator 
cellar  has  the  preference  in  the  three  most 
important,  viz.,  an  advantage  in  constant 
temperature  ;  additional  and  natural  mois¬ 
ture.  and  cost  of  construction.  The  incu¬ 
bator  cellar  is  also  better  because  of  its 
solid  foundation,  eliminating  the  vibra¬ 
tion  which  may  be  harmful  to  hatches. 
The  convenience  to  the  operator  is  about 
the  same  or  even  in  favor  of  the  incubator 
cellar,  while  the  only  factor  which  would 
he  of  advantage  in  the  surface  incubator 
room  would  be  the  question  of  ventilation, 
and  often  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  this 
slight  advantage  is  always  realized. 
There  are  some  incubators  being  success¬ 
fully  run  in  surface  incubator  rooms,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  equally  good 
results  or  better  can  be  found  in  the  in¬ 
cubator  cellar  at  less  work,  cost,  etc., 
while  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a 
surface  incubator  room  would  not  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  if  properly  built  and  taken  care 
of.  Still,  there  are  no  advantages  in  this 
type  of  an  incubator  room  over  the  cellar. 
The  incubator  cellars  are  almost  univer¬ 
sally  used,  and  these  new  ideas  of  building 
surface  incubator  rooms  I  believe  are  soon 
to  be  discarded,  and  rightfully  so. 

VICTOR  G.  AUURY. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


Ring  Necked  Pheasants 

Lay  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year.  Why  raise 
chickens  to  eat  when  these  are  much  more 
profitable  and  raised  as  Basil v  Weigh  a 
pounds  at  six  months,  and  bring  $1.00  a 
pound  in  the  market.  Set  ihe  eg>.s  under 
chickens — feed  and  care  for  tho  young  the 
way  you  would  ■•••  .*  re  economical  as 

they  only  require  one-half  as  much 
food.  Arc  very  hardy  ami  not  subiect  to 
disease.  Best  eating  bird  in  America,  Eggs 
guaranteed  from  vigorous,  healthy  unre¬ 
lated  stock.  $  0.00  for  15  eggs. 

3a. 00  for  100  eggs. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year.  We  guarantee 
our  breeding  stock  to  be  the  best  in  tho 
country  as  they  are  entirely  wild  trapped 
Mallards  and  not  the  coarse  semi-wild 
strain.  $  5.00  for  15  eggs 
25.00  for  100  eggs 

Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Have  a  wonderful  flock,  beaded  by  prize¬ 
winning  55  lb.  tom. 

$1.50  per  egg. 

Bloomfield  S.  C.  Hhode  Island 
Red  Chickens 

Fine  laying  strain  of  prize  birds. 

$5.00  for  15  eggs. 

25.00  for  100  eggs. 

Get  order  in  early  and  send 
check  with  it.  Send  for  free 
booklet  and  instructions. 

Bloomfield  Farms 

1  722  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Michigan  Af;, 


Baby  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs 

S.  (’.  Rhode  Island  Rods  andSingle  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Wo  own  the  famous  Sanborn  flock  of  Rods; 
every  breeder  with  a  trapueat  record.  Place  your 
order  for  Baby  Chix  at  once.  A  few  more  high  record 
breeding  males  for  sale.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm.  Box  50,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Rhode  Island  Whites 

HarveyA  Drew's  famous  strain  now  owned  byPequotPoultryFarm 

at  the  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  National  Egg  Laying 
contest  in  1916-17,  pen  19  layed  1,139  eggs,  every  hen 
laying  over  200.  In  1917-18  pen  49  layed  1.125  egg* 
Again  every  hen  passed  the  200  mark.  Rose  and 
Single  Comb.  Mating  list  now  ready. 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm.  Southport,  Conn. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert  231  to  251-egg  strain.  Eggs,  $10  per  100;  Baby 
chicks,  $23  per  100.  Circular.  4  hens  and  1  cock,  *15. 
ANNA  M.  JONES.  Craryville,  New  York 


Mahogany  REDS  on>ari! 

Colored  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Breeders  selected  many 
years  for  their  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  lay 
ing.  EGGS.  S2  50  for  15:  S7  for  50;  512  for  100.  Writ* 
for  circular.  C.  QUACKENBUSH,  Box  800,  Darien.  Conn. 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs  SKTT1NG 

from  pure  English  strain.  Free  range.  SI. 50  for  13; 
S8  per  100.  Frank  M.Edwards,Water  Mill,  N.Y. 


Pure  Barron  Wyandottes 

World's  best  utility  breed.  275-egg  strain.  Eggs.  15 

— S2;  50- SB;  10U-S10.  ARTHUR  D.  SMITH  Norfolk.  Conn. 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Etching 

Pullets  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apulachiu,  New  Y'ork 


SINGLE  COMB  REDSI  Separate  farm* 
BARON  WYANDOTTES)  Winter  layers 
Eggs— SI. 50  per  15;  S7.50  per  100. 

L.  Arthur  Sheldon,  Route  7.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Utility  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

15 — $1.75;  50— $5,  prepaid.  MAMIE,  SICKI.OKF,  Itomxoy,  N.  J. 


WHITE  W  VAN  HOTTER — “Kcguls.”  Died  to  Lay. 

Order  May  and  June  chicks  now.  25c.  each. 
MOl’NTAIN  VIEW  I'OILTIII  1  A  KM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  T. 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs  ’ ’J52S' 

cd.  farm-range  breeders  of  John  S.  Martin's  best.  15— $9; 
50 — $G;  101I-$IO.  L.  O.  QUIGLEY,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


leered  free  farm 


”  ll)orc»n  Lino) 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Cil  Ait  Ir 


Wv-Har  Chirks  11  8  T  v  A  L  lT  E 

VV  y-Aldl  s.  t!.  White  Leghorn* 

Trapnested  stock.  Kggs,  chicks. 

AVY-HAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Denton,  Mil. 


HEMMER  S  Famous  Winter-Laying  Varieties 

ROCKS  REDS,  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  ANCONAS 
FIRST  PRIZE  PEN.  THIRD  PULLET  PHILADELPHIA  POULTRY 
SHOW.  1,500  reasons  why  you  should  have  our  price 
list  of  the  most  profitable  chicks  to  buy. 

E.  It.  lit  M  MI.  It  A  CO  ,  K.  I>.  A.  Freni*  lit  own,  N.  J 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  G  u  a  ran  tee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  P  A  R  A  I>  I  .S  K 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  Pennn. 


TIFFANY’S 

SUPERIOR 

CHICKS 


SILVER  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WHITE. 
BUFF  AND  BARRED  ROCKS,  S  C  R  I 
REDS.  WHITE  LEGH0  RNS,  PEKIN-  AND 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  AND  EGGS 

Aldhara  Poultry  Farm.  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa 


HAMPTON ’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  Kggs.  Get  my  free  circular  beforey on 
order  chicks,  tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest 
layer, and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth, write  today.  Also 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  E.  II  CHITON,  Bo<  R.  Pillstown.  N.  J 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns.  It. I. Reds,  Barred  Rook*.  3000  Chick*. 
4500  Eggs,  weekly.  Circular:  A.  B.  HAU.  Wallingford.  Con* 


*  Prompt  shipments  by  parcel  post  prepaid 
(.hicks  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  S.  C.  White 
vniuno  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  1’.  Rocks. 
Catalog  Free.  THE  CYCLONE  IUT0HEKY,  Millcrstown,  Pa. 


Mottled  Ancona  Hatching  Eggs  'uring 

hens,  mated  to  cock  from  232-egg  lien,  (Soniera- 
Martiu  strain.)  $2  pec  15.  CARL  H.  EGGE,  Nanuet,  N  T. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland.  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  24,  1910. 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


1st  yr. 

2d  yr.  Wit 

.Tot'l 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  .1 . 

1956 

1366 

55 

1153 

Thomas  Henry,  I’a . 

1548 

1192 

43 

779 

Otto  (’.  Ijuhrs.  N.  .1 .  . 

1474 

1245 

52 

884 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

1689 

1488 

52 

952 

Harry  H.  ( liter,  N,  .1 . 

1443 

1533 

43 

1053 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J . 

1199 

1291 

40 

840 

George  Ward,  Me . 

1459 

1391 

54 

895 

Wood  side  Farm,  R.  I ,  ......... 

1867 

837 

65 

1026 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  51  ass . 

1635 

1060 

47 

832 

Holliston  Hill  Foul.  Fin. .Mass. 

1985 

1176 

52 

967 

Edward  K.  Murray,  N.  V' . 

1573 

1035 

44 

650 

Victors.  Keichenbnch,  l’a . 

1038 

899 

38 

569 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

1662 

1137 

42 

657 

Wiltmrtha  Poultry  FartnN.  J-- 

1214 

994 

35 

452 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  l<’arm,  N.  J-. 

1447 

1245 

45 

770 

T  J.  Knsliu.  N.  J . 

1302 

1111 

54 

603 

J.  M  Jones,  N.  J . 

1854 

1272 

36 

793 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

1445 

1173 

42 

972 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

1044 

31 

570 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

1 123 

49 

803 

Gahlewood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J. 

1598 

1288 

37 

841 

Lnsseroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

1761 

1266 

46 

1045 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J . 

1485 

1215 

41 

687 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son.  R.  L . 

1410 

1090 

39 

996 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1460 

1263 

35 

671 

H.  S.  Tuthill.  N.  .1 . 

1721 

1599 

34 

794 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

hake  Farm.  R.  I .  . 

1513 

1193 

46 

720 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J  ....... 

1483 

1223 

51 

674 

Wllhortlia  Poultry  Farm,  N. «). 

1253 

1069 

52 

740 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland,  Vt . 

1591 

836 

49 

557 

W.  P.  Laing,  N.  J . 

897 

919 

47 

1082 

51rs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.  J . 

1279 

1009 

40 

539 

6.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J... 

1522 

964 

50 

754 

H.  W.  Colliugwood,  N.  J . 

1425 

1325 

38 

789 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

1231 

45 

705 

Ktion  Poultry  Farm,  N.  «J . 

1479 

1153 

48 

529 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

1522 

1193 

42 

896 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh.  N.  J . 

1635 

1345 

55 

843 

ITnderhili  Bros.,  N..I . 

1966 

1275 

54 

1145 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard.  Pa - 

1082 

891 

49 

892 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Oouu . 

1937 

1451 

51 

1059 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

1704 

49 

849 

Will  Barron.  England . 

2053 

1509 

48 

959 

Bello  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J.. 

1425 

112.6 

48 

819  i 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1698 

1485 

37 

868 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

1734 

1540 

52 

930 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

1674 

1409 

51 

759 

Jos.  H .  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

1489 

48 

737 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Sou,  N.  J . 

1649 

1362 

58 

991 

Ohas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

1728 

1527 

55 

790 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.  J . 

1714 

1061 

47 

587 

K.  F  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

1595 

1250 

50 

843 

Harry  G.  Gardiner.  N.  J . 

1772 

1438 

52 

753 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

1772 

1308 

51 

1081 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

1244 

52 

838 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

1277 

1089 

45 

707 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

1622 

1373 

54 

954 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

1527 

1141 

51 

787 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio - 

1616 

1113 

57 

885 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn. . . . 

1774 

1221 

51 

796 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

1436 

1362 

45 

728 

Holliston  Hill  Pool.  Fm..  51ass. 

2114 

1489 

49 

502 

Pinebeaeh  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.. 

1412 

1368 

58 

1036 

James  F  Harrington,  N.  J . 

1719 

1573 

45 

916 

Join)  R.  Lauder,  N.  J. . 

1851 

1776 

50 

874 

Lnyweli  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 

1867 

1243 

51 

1076 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

1755 

1619 

59 

1028 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J _ 

1612 

1445 

44 

870 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conti . 

1673 

1331 

43 

944 

H.  H.  .Myers,  N.  J . 

1843 

1492 

54 

909 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1851 

141*4 

52 

1007 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

1635 

1462 

41 

738 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

1538 

59 

1068 

Oakland  Farm,  N-  J . 

1655 

1219 

54 

857 

Miss  Anna  0.  Parry,  Pa . 

1526 

1295 

53 

861 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

1690 

58 

1053 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1815 

1434 

44 

888 

Joseph  II.  Ralston,  N.J . 

1614 

1404 

53 

849 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

1620 

1243 

53 

723 

Sloan's  Egg  Farm,  N.J . 

1 666 

1462 

47 

4  77 

Pinehnrst  Poultry  Farm,  I’a 

18K4 

1368 

49 

1161 

Herman  F.  Bonder,  N.J . 

1802 

1456 

51 

935 

A.  E.  Spear.  N.  J . 

1716 

1376 

40 

729 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.J . 

1353 

1159 

50 

770 

Tenaere  Poultry  Farm,  N.J  — 

1312 

1260 

53 

816 

Pom’s  Poultry  Fnrm.N  J . 

1702' 

1474 

57 

914 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

1535 

1104 

52 

732 

J.  lJercy  Van  Zandt.  N.  J . 

22 1 2 

1471 

54 

1017 

Shims  and  Voegtlen,  N.J- . 

2115 

1292 

47 

989 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

1983 

1310 

51 

887 

White  House  Poultry  Fm„  N.  J 

1489 

1452 

55 

909 

W.  K.  Wixson,  l’a . 

1959 

1714 

44 

825 

Willniina  Farm.  N.J . 

1915 

1559 

48 

803 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J . 

1896 

1462 

4 

917 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H  G.  Richardson,  N.J . 

1448 

1029 

34 

644 

Romy  Singer,  N.J . 

1137 

1098 

42 

9M 

Monmouth  Farms.  N.J . 

1407 

1293 

51 

641 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A,  E.  Hampton,  N.J . 

1746 

1398 

53 

1010 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J . . . 

1758 

1227 

48 

955 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 

1754 

1298 

61 

583 

Totals .  161875  129499  4K09 

84031 

Beef  Scrap  and  Sunflower  Seed 

1  How  much  beef  scrap,  by  weight,  can 
be  fed  a  Hock  of  10  hens  per  day  without 
doing  them  harm?  The  liens  are  confined. 
About  what  age  can  one  start  giving  beef 
scrap  ro  baby  chicks,  and  about  bow  much 
per  day.  by  weight,  could  be  fed,  say,  a 
flock  of  20?  2  Is  it  possible  to  overdo 

green  snuflower  seeds  when  in  sea¬ 
son?  The  chicks  seem  very  fond  of  them. 
.1.  A  cockerel  has  been  muted  to  10  hens 
this  season.  In  lie  all  right  to  keep  over 
for  another  year?  lie  is  not  a  year  old 
till  about  June,  and  was  not  mated 
this  season  till  April  1.  F.  E.  m. 

1.  I  do  not  know  how  much  beef  scrap 
might  be  fed  these  fowls  without  harm, 
but  certainly  much  more  than  it  would  be 
iirotirable  to  feed  them.  If  fed  iu  mash,  as 
is  the  usual  practice,  oue-lifth  to  one- 
eighth  part,  by  weight,  of  that  mash  may 
well  be  beef  scrap.  Chicks  may  be  given 
beef  scrap  from  the  first :  one-fourth  part 
of  their  mash  feed  iu  sifted  beef  scrap  be¬ 
ing  none  too  much. 

'  2.  1  presume  that  it  would  be  quite  pos¬ 
sible  t<i  overfeed  upou  green  sunflower 
seed,  though  1  have  never  used  it.  I  should 
recommend  ratbei  that  these  be  given  iu 


limited  amounts  with  other  green  foods. 

3.  If  iu  good  health  and  vigorous,  this 
cockerel  should  be  well  suited  to  head  a 
breeding  pen  next  season.  m.  b.  d. 

Scratch  Feed;  Sprouted  Oats 

I  have  15  White  Wyandotte  hens  and 
wish  to  know  what  to  feed,  both  for 
scratch  feed  and  for  dry  mash.  Can  you 
t»*ll  me  .some  simple  way  to  sprout  oats,  as 
I  have  no  oat  sprouter?  mbs.  o.  p.  t. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Feed  the  ordinary  farm  grains,  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  buckwheat  for 
“scratch  feed.”  <  >f  these,  corn  and  wheat 
are  the  most  palatable  and  perhaps  the 
most  valuable,  and  the  former  usually 
forms  the  basis  of  any  grain  ration.  Oats 
are  not  so  well  eaten,  but  are  a  useful 
addition  to  other  grains  iu  any  quantity 
in  which  they  will  be  consumed.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  well  liked  by  hens  and  is  now 
cheap ;  it  should  not  be  fed  to  excess  to 
fowls  that  are  confined,  however,  as,  like 
corn,  it  is  too  fattening.  Barley  will  re¬ 
place  wheat  to  some  extent  and  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  A  mixture  of  these  grains,  or 
part  of  them,  in  which  corn  forms  one- 
half  part,  will  make  a  good  whole  grain 
ration.  For  a  dry  mash,  a  mixture  of 
equal-  parts,  by  weight,  of  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  cornmeal,  ‘ground  oats, 
gluten  feed  'and  beef  scrap  is  as  good  a 
combination  as  any  that  I  can  suggest. 
Unless  your  small  pen  'of  .Wyandottes  is  on 
free  range,  you  will  need  to  feed  the  grain 
iu  deep  litter  to  induce  exercise,  and  you 
may  find  it  best  to  open  the  dry  mash 
hopper  only  during  the  afternoon.  There 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  larger 
breeds  to  become  sluggish  and  over-fat  if 
food  is  kept -before  them  while  confined  iu 
small  quarters. 

It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  sprout  oats  for  hens  during  the 
season  when  other  green  foods  are  easily 
obtained.  Except  a*  they  furnish  green, 
succulent  food  during  the  Winter  months 
when  other  greens  are  not  available, 
sprouted  oats  possess  no  peculiar  virtues 
not  held  by  the  same  grain  dry.  They 
may  he  sprouted,  however,  without  any 
complicated  apparatus,  the  essentials  be¬ 
ing  warmth,  light  and  moisture.  The  oats 
should  be  soaked  over  night  iu  tepid 
water  and  then  spread  out  to  a  depth  of 
about  two  inches  in  any  place  where  they 
may  -be  kept  at  a  temperature  that  does 
not  go  *below  70  degrees  and  where  they 
will  receive  all  available  sunlight.  It  is 
necessary  that  they  be  kept  well  mois¬ 
tened,  even  wet,  aud  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  sprinkling  them  frequently  with 
water  from  an  ordinary  watering  pot. 
For  the  first  few  days,  until  the  sprouts 
have  well  started,  it  is  a  good  plan  to -stir 
the  oats  daily.  After  the  sprouts  have 
reached  a  length  that  would  cause  them 
to  be  broken  by  this  procedure,  they 
should  not  be  disturbed.  Sprouting  cab¬ 
inets  are  convenient,  but  the  floor  of  any 
warm,  light  room  or  cellar  will  do  as 
well.  m.  B.  n. 


Chicks  Picking  One  Another 

For  the  past  eight,  years  we  have  raised 
chickens,  starting  with  a  few  and  carrying 
as  many  as  titio  layers,  breeding  aud 
hatching  our  own  chickens,  but  every  year 
we  have  been  bothered  with  chickens  pick¬ 
ing  their  feet  while  in  brooder,  after  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  four  or  live  days, 
and  until  they  can  get  outdoors  for  good, 
with  considerable  loss.  Houses  about 
sx14  ft.  and  about  250  to  300  in  house; 
feed  considerable  beef  scrap  along  with 
mash  right  from  start;  plenty  of  grit  aud 
charcoal,  Chickens  are  iu  line  condition 
and  growing  like  weeds.  F.  E\  D. 

New  York. 

Thus  is  a  vice  upou  the  part  of  little 
chicks  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
any  cure  for  other  than  giving  the  chicks 
enough  freedom  to  interest  them  in  other 
things  than  each  other’s  toes.  When  a 
chick  gets  a  taste  of  blood  it  becomes  a 
ferocious  beast,  indicating,  apparently, 
that  at  some  stage  of  its  ancestry  it  was 
a  bird  of  prey.  Turning  such  chicks  loose 
out  of  doors  will  usually  put  a  stop  to 
their  viciousness.  If  they  must  -be  con- 
lined  in  small  quarters,  they  must  he 
watched :  at  least,  that  is  my  experience. 
If  any  reader  can  give  a  better  method  of 
preventing  these  losses  it  will  he  grate¬ 
fully  received  by  his  troubled  fellow  poul- 
trymen.  M.  B.  D. 


The  Federation  of  Agriculture  is 

pledged  to  open  markets  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  fair  treatment  for  county  schools, 
and  good  roads  for  the  back  county 
farms.  If  you  want  these  things,  send 
iu  your  registration. 


Name 


Address 


Lowers 
the  Chick 
Death 
Rate 


H-0 


STEAM-COOKED 
CHICK  FEED 


Every  little  chick  afterthe  second 
day,  can  eat  this  Feed— -without 
fear  of  bowel  trouble  caused  by 
raw  or  sour  grain. 

The  moisture  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  part  of  the  starch  in 
the  grains  is  treated  by  our  process 
so  as  to  be  easily  digested. 


it  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  dealer ,  write  to 
us  and  we  will  arrange  to  have  yotijuppiied. 

THE  H-0  CO.  Fe«d  Dept.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Member  U-  S.  Food  Administration 

The  H-O  Company  I  »  John  J.  Campbell 
48  State  St.  I  Eastern  Sales  Agent 

Albany,  N.  Y.  I  Hartford,  Conn. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  week 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Lady  Eglantine 
Strain.  Record— 314  aggs.  Sur¬ 
prising  low  price.  Wr rite  for  catalog,  free. 

Of  PRUDHOMME,  Box  R,  THURMONT.  MARYLAND 


1000 


R.  I. 


S"  Your 
grand¬ 
father  knows  them  ’’  for  their  meat  and  egg  production. 
Eggs,  «S.iO  per  15.  FRANK  del  CANTO,  Stonehouse,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Single  Comb  Sheppard  ANCONAS 

bred  to  lay,  from  prize-winning  birds.  15  eggs,  $2. 

MAl’LK  SIUDK  FaK.1I,  Fit.  Hollenbeck.  BIIEESFOUT,  N.  T. 


M nfllp rf  A  n  enn Ekij;s  for  hatching,  si.io-15 :  ss  sn-mn. 
lYlUllIdU  Alicunas  (iho.  K.  noni>ISH,E»p<-ra»<-'',4letrYork 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  While  Minorcas 

Eggs  for  hatching.  S2.25  for  13,  sent  parrel  post. 

BURDETTE  SMITH,  Box  848.  Hartford,  Conn. 


Day-Old  Chicks-S.c.  White  Leghorns 

from  heavy  layers.  S15  per  100.  Safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  C.  A.  STEVENS,  itauhoinville,  N.  Y. 


Halehintr  Free  Farm  Range  Birds.  Rocks,  Rede 

naUdllllg  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  H a m bu rg s,  A nco 
inis.  Brahmas,  etc.  Also  Turkeys.  Ducks,  Geese  and  Bel 
giau  Hares.  Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa 


Q.L,.  PhinLo  10,000  each  week:  20  varieties;  utility  and 
DdUy  UillUKS  e  x  b  i  b  i  t  i  o  n  stock;  list  free;  Toulouse 
Geese.  Stamps  appreciated.  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Spencer,  Okie 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  ?e^JZyt*  g* 

'train.  Eggs,  $2  per  15.  ItKl'SlI  A  .SON,  Milton,  Vermont 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  pfr^Q 

R.  C.  Red  and  B.  P.  R.  Eggs,  S3  per  15.  Shropshire 
Sheep.  H.  .J.  VAN  DIKE,  Gettysburg,  Penn. 


Pearl  Guinea  Eggs™^ 

L.  O.  QUIGLEY,  .  Goshen,  N.Y. 


30  Selected  PEARL  GUINEAS 

at  $3  each.  SINCLAIR  SMITH.  23  Jacob  St. .  New  York,  N.Y. 


SILVER  CAMPINE  EGGS &&&”&£ 

heavy-laying  hens.  THE  UcPIlEHSOX  FARM.  Millington,  X.  4. 


Golden  Penciled  Hamburg s 

The  most  beautiful  plumage  of  all  fowls.  Choicely 
selected  young  birds.  Trio,  $7.50.  Eggs  from  best 
matings  $2  50  for  15.  Address 

WALLACE  ARMER  &  SON.  502  State  St..  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  EXCLUSIVELY 

!  Free  range.  Bred  for  size,  vigor  and  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Baby  ehieks  thatwill  live.  Getouv  prices  on 
.May  hatches.  FRANK  VAN  WAGNER.  Prop..  Hyde  Park.  N.Y. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


PILLING;, 
PON' 
TOOLS 


Double  the  Weight 
FromtheSameFeed 

weight  and  8reat  has  been  the  de- 
doubie  the  mand  for  these  practical, 

price  per  lb.  j  .. 

ready  -  to  -  use  caponiztng 
tools  that  most  dealers  exhausted 
their  stocks.  The  fact  that  the  Pilling 
factory  was  working  1  00%  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  orders  for  surgical  instru¬ 
ments  prevented  us  from  refilling 
their  shelves. 

But  next  Spring  We  shall  be  able  to 
supply  dealers  who  order  early.  Get 
your  order  in  now — any  poultryman  with 
Pilling  caponizing  tools  and  our  complete 
illustrated  instructions  can  make  each  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  feed  produce  four  times  as 
many  dollars  as  with  roosters.  Capon 

Boo\  FREE. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Pf  America’s  Pioneer  Maker  of 

List.  I O  I  Caponizing  Tools 


RABBITS 


IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE 

RufusRed  Belgian  Hares 

u  you  are  careful  from  whom  you  buy  your  Foundation 
Slock  of  any  breed,  out  of  >ix  entries  in  Boston  Jan.  15. 
1919  I  won  three.  Muneie,  Indiana,  Eeb.,  1919,  two  prize 
winners.  First  Sr.  ami  First  Jr.  buck. 

Owner  of  Sheabarado,  Registry  No.  4655 
Who  beat  a  English  Prize  Winning  Buck,  receiving  First, 
Prize  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Sept.  1918. 

Only  Pedigreed  Registered  Stack.  Prices  Reasonable. 

JOSEPH  BLANK,  428  Highland  Ave.,  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 


An  Especially  Fine  Lot  of  Young 

Rufus  Reds  ZEALAND  Rabbits 

two  to  three  rnos.  old.  Every  one  a  perfect  beauty, 
fully  pedigreed,  and  from  registered  parents.  The'O 
are  from  our  best  stock  but  must  go  to  make  room. 

DELAWARE  VALLEY  RABBIT  FARM,  T.  S.  Moore,  Stockton.  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  SALE  May  10—25 

FLEMISH  GIANTS.  BELGIANS,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Utility  and 

Pedigreed  stock,  stamp  for  reply. 

HELLER  KAIJBITRY,  East  Aurora,  N.Y. 


Practical 

Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— 

Henry  .  .  . 

$2.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRO¬ 
DUCTS — Stocking 

2.00  1 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— 
Mayo . 

1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE 
HUSBANDRY — Day  . 

1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANI¬ 
MALS — Harper  . 

1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING  —  Van 
Slyke . 

1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING— Publow 

.60 

MILK  TESTING  —  Publow 
and  Troy . 

.60 

i 


50,000  KERR’S  CHICKS 


Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  at  Cut  Prices 


Ready  for  Shipment 


May  14th,  16th  and  19th 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  XOO  Chicks 

$4.25  $7.50  $15.00 

4.25  7.50  15.00 

5.50  10.00  20.00 

5.50  10.00  20.00 

6.75  13.00  25.00 


S.  C.  Black  Leghorns  . 
S,  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds  .  . 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 


Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 
These  chicks  are  from  heilthy,  vigorous,  pure  bred  stock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs  and  plenty  of  them. 
To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  No.  4. 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

$4.25 

$7.50 

4.25 

7.50 

5.50 

10.00 

5.50 

10.00 

6.75 

13.00 

t  834 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  have  a  bill  against  .T.  W.  Shipley, 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  of  $x8  for  a  case  of 
honey,  and  he  will  pay  no  attention  to  let¬ 
ters  from  me.  A  card  from  postmaster 
April  29,  1918,  says  he  is  doing  business 
at  same  address.  423  Fifth  Ave„  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Pa.  Will  you  see  if  he  will  no¬ 
tice  yon  a  little?  it.  w.  B. 

Virginia. 

We  are  unable  to  make  any  collection 
of  this  account.  It  had  been  standing 
i  ince  1915,  and  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Ship- 
ley  has  gone  into  bankruptcy.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  worthless,  and  tin1  shipper  has  to 
charge  $18  to  profit  and  loss  account. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Erie 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company?  Their  agent 
has  been  to  see  me  and  wants  me  to  invest 
in  some  stock.  For  each  $100.  7  pen  cent 
preferred  stock,  they  allow  a  bonus  of 
$40  common  stock.  I  am  enclosing  their 
literature.  Would  you  advise  investing 
with  them?  H.  a.  f. 

Ohio. 

The  woods  are  filled  with  propositions 
of  this  kind  to  sell  stock  in  automobile 
tire  concerns.  The  principal  stock  in 
trade  of  these  investment  propositions  is 
the  big  money  which  investors  in  such  a 
concern  as  Goodyear,  Goodrich,  Fire¬ 
stone,  etc.,  have  made.  The  situation 
was  very  different  at  the  time  these  other 
concerns  started  in  business.  The  field 
is  now  well  filled,  and  we  consider  it  very 
doubtful  if  any  new  concern  can  meet  the 
competition  of  those  houses  that  are  well 
established,  and  certainly  those  cannot 
that  must  depend  upon  selling  stock  to 
the  public  to  finance  their  operations.  In¬ 
vestment  propositions  of  this  kind  are  the 
wildest  sort  of  a  gamble,  even  if  the  pro¬ 
moters  are  sincere  in  their  endeavors  to 
establish  a  manufacturing  business.  Too 
often,  the  only  idea  in  the  promoters’ 
minds  is  to  sell  stock. 

Was  it  not  stated  that  this  ruling  on 
the  part  of  the  express  company  was  not 
legal?  In  our  effort  to  lessen  breakage.  I 
ship  only  24  doz.  in  a  crate,  leaving  the 
top  layer  empty,  but  in  spite  of  that  there 
are  probably  30  or  40  doz.  broken  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  The  consignee  tells  us 
that  the  expressmen  slam  the  crates 
around  in  unloading  them  from  the  wagon 
and  have  even  kicked  them  across  the  side¬ 
walk  to  the  store  entrance.  C.  M.  A. 

New  York. 

The  express  company  had  filed  a  sched¬ 
ule  with  the  Public  Service  Commission 
providing  that  they  would  not  pay  for 
egg  breakage  that  was  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  contents.  A  suit  was  brought 
on  this  basis,  and  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  determined  that  the  schedule  filed 
was  unreasonable,  and  ordered  the  express 
companies  to  withdraw  it  and  file  another 
within  10  days,  which  was  done.  Since 
November  25,  1917.  settlement  is  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  actual  loss,  but  the 
express  companies  still  insist  on  declining 
adjustment  for  a  dozen  or  less.  Within 
the  last  month  this  old  5  per  cent  provis¬ 
ion  has  been  revived,  but  no  such  deduc¬ 
tion  will  be  permitted  in  the  claims  we 
are  handling.  One  of  the  agents  writes 
to  a  shipper:  “If  you  are  not  fair  enough 
to  withdraw  claim  where  the  breakage  is 
5  per  cent  or  less,  we  will  not  be  as  small 
as  lie,  but  go  ahead  and  pay.”  This  is 
not  the  right  attitude.  If  a  shipment  is 
accepted  as  in  proper  order  and  breakage 
occurs,  settlement  should  be  made,  and 

made  promptly. 

* 

I  finally  got  a  settlement  from  the  New 
London  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co..  Norwich,  Conn.,  through  Attorney 
Samuel  It.  Harvey  of  Willimantic.  Conn., 
by  accepting  $400  less  than  amount  of 
policy.  I  still  have  the  attorney  to  pay. 
I  do  not  want  any  more  insurance  in 
that  company,  and  my  advice  to  any 
policy-holder  having  a  loss  would  be  to 
nave  an  expert  to  present  their  claims 
against  the  company.  \v.  A.  t. 

Connecticut. 

We  endeavored  to  adjust  this  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  farm  owner  and  the 
insurance  company  without  success.  It 
seems  to  be  a  clear  case  where  the  loss 
by  fire  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  policy 
covering  the  farm  buildings.  The  case 
is  of  particular  interest  to  the  public  be¬ 
cause  of  the  grounds  taken  by  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  for  a  reduction  of  their 
responsibility.  The  insurance  company 
contended  that  the  farm  with  buildings 
was  purchased  at  a  price  slightly  above 
the  amount  of  the  insurance  policy,  and 
part  of  the  land  had  also  been  disposed 
of  in  the  meantime  and  therefore  the  in¬ 
sured  was  not  entitled  to  the  full  amount 


of  the  policy.  It  didn’t  seem  to  us 
that  this  had  any  bearing  upon  the  policy 
as  written.  That  he  bought  the  place  at 
a  bargain  or  if  someone  gave  it  to  him 
would  not  be  good  grounds  for  disputing 
the  policy,  provided  the  building  destroyed 
was  not  insured  for  more  than  its  actual 
worth,  in  which  case  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  had  the  option  of  replacing  the 
burned  building.  Through  the  aid  of  an 
attorney  the  farm  owner  receives  $400 
less  than  the  face  of  the  policy.  In  our 
correspondence  the  offer  was  $700  less 
than  the  policy.  The  New  London  County 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  claims  an  hon¬ 
orable  record  for  nearly  SO  years  of  its 
existence,  which  we  do  not  call  into  ques¬ 
tion.  The  record  in  this  case  as  briefly 
outlined  above  speaks  for  itself. 

I  have  certificates  for  five  shares  of 
preferred  and  214  shares  of  common  stock 
of  the  Currier  Publishing  Co.,  and 
shares  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Mag¬ 
azine  Co.  of  Chicago,  registered  by  the 
Colonial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  On  the  preferred  one  dividend  was 
paid  in  1909,  and  none  since.  Will  you 
advise  whether  I  can  realize  anything  on 
these,  and  how  to  go  about  it?  G.  H.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  spent  our  lives  iu  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  and  it  is  to  be  assumed 
we  know  something  about  it;  but  we 
have  yet  to  know  of  a  case  where  a  pub¬ 
lishing  company  offered  stock  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  had  any  real  value.  The  Currier 
scheme  was  branded  a  swindle  in  this  de¬ 
partment  at.  the  time  the  stock  was  being 
sold  to  the  public.  It  was  a  simon-pure 
get-rich-quick  scheme,  and  of  course  there 
is  no  possibility  of  the  subscriber  recover¬ 
ing  any  part  of  his  investment.  The  one 
dividend  paid  was  “sucker  bait”  to  catch 
more  fish. 

I  am  sending  you,  at  the  request  of 
Henry  11.  Eddy,  a  trapper  and  hunter, 
correspondence  regarding  his  deal  in  get¬ 
ting  a  foxhound  from  tin*  Violet  Ilill  Ken¬ 
nels.  York,  Pa.  I  have  seen  both  dogs 
he  got,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  foxhound  in  either  one  of 
them.  Will  you  4ake  up  the  matter  for 
him  and  see  if  you  can  get  it  adjusted? 
He  is  willing  to  pay  if  you  will  get  the 
dog  he  ordered,  or  his  money  back. 

New  York.  J.  D.  S. 

We  have  taken  the  matter  of  this  com¬ 
plaint  up  with  L.  W.  Brown,  proprietor 
of  the  Violet  Ilill  Kennels,  without  def¬ 
inite  results.  The  purchaser  is  naturally 
tired  of  paying  express  charges  on  worth¬ 
less  dogs  that  were  not  as  represented. 
Tin*  experience  of  this  subscriber  would 
seem  to  suggest  the  wisdom  of  others  who 
may  be  in  the  market  for  a  dog  avoiding 
the  Violet  Hill  Kennels. 

The  .Iron  Clad  Company.  Inc..  Queen 
Rubber  <  Inc,,  Worth  More  Tire  Co., 
Inc.,  and  Overroad  Tire  Company,  Inc., 
the  New  York  City  distributors  of  re¬ 
built  automobile  tires,  have  been  requested 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
cease  circulating  certain  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising.  The  forms  involved  are  those 
“calculated  and  designed  to  create  the 
belief  and  impression  among  consumers 
of  automobile  tires  that  rebuilt  and  re¬ 
constructed  tires,  restamped  with  new 
names  and  brands,  are  new  tires  manu¬ 
factured  from  new  and  unused  material, 
unless  the  advertising  clearly,  definitely, 
distinctly  and  unmistakably  shows  that 
such  tires  are  not  composed  of  new  and 
unused  material  and  not  manufactured 
in  accordance  with  the  methods  and  pro¬ 
cesses  employed  generally  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  standard  automobile  tires.” — 
Printers'  Ink. 

The  above  are  the  class  of  “tire  gyps” 
that  this  department  has  repeatedly 
warned  our  subscribers  against.  Each 
of  the  above  concerns  has  been  exposed 
from  time  to  time  in  these  columns. 
Besides  these  “made-over”  tires,  the  ven¬ 
ders  of  what  are  known  as  “seconds”  are 
to  be  avoided.  The  seconds  are  sold  with¬ 
out  the  manufacturer’s  guarantee,  and  the 
dealer’s  guarantee  is  as  a  rule  of  no 
account. 

I  was  hypnotized  into  shipping  a  coop 
of  fowls  to  Philadelphia  Produce  Co.,  302 
South  Second  St..  Philadelphia,  last  year. 
They  claimed  two  fowls  stolen  from  coop, 
charged  for  f*eturn  of  empty  and  kept  it. 
sent  me  a  check  for  balance,  after  a  sharp 
reprimand,  and  that  went  to  protest.  This 
is  the  first  price  list  I  have  received  from 
them  since.  G.  W.  li. 

Delaware. 

The  above  experience  may  put  other 
shippers  on  theii  guard.  The  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  concern  should  be  looked  up  in 
all  cases  before  shipping  to  an  unknown 
house.  This  practice  would  save  shippers 
many  thousands  of  dollars  iu  the  aggie- 
gale  in  the  course  of  a  year,  perhaps  mil¬ 
lions. 


Waste  No  Butter  Fat! 

IF  YOU  are  still  setting  your  milk  and  skim¬ 
ming  by  hand,  you  are  losing  anywhere 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  your  cream.  If  you 
are  using  an  old  separator  or  one  that  is  not  reliable, 
you  are  still  losing  an 
amount  of  cream  that 
would  surprise  you  if  you 
knew  it.  Butter  fat  is 
worth  too  much  this  year 
to  be  wasted.  Buy  a  Prim¬ 
rose  or  Lily  cream  separa¬ 
tor  and  stop  the  waste. 

Don’t  imagine  that 
cream  left  in  the  skim 
milk  will  fatten  pigs  and 
calves  faster.  It  has  been  I 
proved  scores  of  times 
that  stock  thrives  as  fast 
on  warm  separator  skim 
milk,  when  a  little  meal 
or  flax  replaces  the  fat. 

Cream  in  the  skim  milk 
is  dead-loss  cream! 

Primrose  and  Lily  sepa¬ 
rators  get  that  cream.  We 
can  prove  to  you  that  they  get  it  all,  except  about 
one  drop  in  each  gallon. 

Besides  that,  they  are  well-known  as  simple,  easy- 
running,  easily-cleaned  machines,  that  last  and  do 
the  same  good  work  year  after  year.  Buy  a  Primrose  or  Lily 
and  know  the  satisfaction  of  using  a  close-skimming  machine. 
See  the  local  dealers,  or,  write  us  for  catalogues  of  these 
or  any  other  machines  iu  the  list  below. 


THE  FULL  LINE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  QUALITY  MACHINES 


Crain  Manrntiof  Machine* 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Header.,  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 

Threshers 

Tillage  Implement* 

Disk  Harrows  Cultivators 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring  Tooth  Harrow  s 
Peg-Tooth  Harrow's 
Orchard  Harrow’s 


PUoting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Com  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Crain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertiliser  &  Lime  Sowers 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes 
and  Tedders 
Suckers 
Sweep  Rakes 

Combination  Sweep  Rakes 
and  Suckers 
Baling  Presses 
Bunchens 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskcrs  and  Shredders 
Com  Shellers 
Threshers 
Stone  Burr  Mill* 

Hay  Presses 


Belt  Machine! — Coot. 

Cream  Separators 
Peed  Grinders 


Power  Machine* 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engine* 
Kerosene  1  ractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machine* 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivator* 
Binders. 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Pickers 

lluskers  and  Shredders 
Shelters 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Septra  con 
(Hand) 

Cream  Separtcon 
(Belted) 

Kerosene  Engfoet 
Casolmc  Engines 

Motor  Truck* 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreader* 
Straw  Spreading  Attach. 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Sulk  Cutters 

Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 

Ft  ode/  Twus 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


CHICAGO 


(Incorporated) 


USA 


PAINT  YOUR  BARN 

WITH  U.S  OOVT. 
BATTLESHIP 
.  GRAY 

AT  FACTORY^ PRICES 

Protect  your  barns  from  spring  rains  and  hot 
summer  sun  with  Arlington  Battleship  Gray — the 
paint  the  Government  uses  on  its  fighting  ships  and 
warehouses.  This  paint  covers  well  and  is  easily 
applied. 

You  can  buy  this  tested  quality-grade  paint  and  out 
special  red  barn  pamiat  factory  prices  now.  Freight  prepaid 
There  is  an  Arlington  paint  for  every  use — silos,  interior  and 
exterior  house  paints,  implement  enamels  and  MORE-LYTE, 
the  interior  sanitary  white  enamel  for  dairies.  Arlington 
has  stood  for  quality  paint  for  17  years.  All  paint  sold  on 
money-back  guarantee.  Trysomc  and  return  what's  left  if  not 
exactly  as  represented.  Reference  any  Canton  bank.  Write 
at  once  for  color  card,  prices  and  directions  for  ordering. 
Get  a  quality,  guaranteed  paint  at  factory  prices 

THE  ARLINGTON  MFC.  CO. 

905  Arlington  Avc.  CANTON,  OHIO 

Capacity  One  Million  Callow  Per  Year 


Arlington 

QUALITY  PAINTS  FOR  17  YEARS 


Kodakers — Get  Acquainted 


Developing  and  Printing  by  our  NU-TONE 
Process.  Largest  laboratory  in  New  York 
Sizes:  Vest  Pkt.  2'AxVA  2«x4 A  3 A *4 A  3J4x5  A 
Devl’g6exp.  .05  .05  .05  .10  .10 

Printing  ea.  .03  .03  .03  .04  .04 

8x10  mounted  enlargement  35c.  A II  work  prepaid 
‘SCHULTZ’’  KODAK  SHOP,  122  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


I^EMPCLIMAV' 

- - Spreader— 

SPREADS  EVENLY-QUICKLY 

Any  finrn  manure,  fertlllxor,  lime,  ashes,  etc. 
Shreds  Into  wide  strips,  without  clogging  or  bunch¬ 
ing.  Meets  every  requirement.  Hells  on  It- Merits. 

LIGHT  DRAFT— ONLY  TWO  HORSES 

Kenip-t'llinnx la  simple,  durable,  light  draft  Double- 
self-sharpening  teeth  bolted  t*;  Inclosed  Cylinder 
priietieolh  indestructible.  Write  for  catalog  and 
prices.  Ask  for  “Saving  and  Application  of  Manure" 
by  the  inventor  of  tlio  Spreader.  We  have  a  good 
proposition  for  dealers. 

N.  J.  KEMP  CO. 

36  Swan  Street,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


After  ton  years  tost  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  ear  users.  Briotson 
PnoumatioTirosliavosolved 
imounpitio  tiro  problem. 
Easy  riding,  absolutely  proof 
against  punctures,  blow¬ 
outs,  ruts, rim  cut.skidding. 
oil.  iraaolino.  In  short  t roubl* 
proof.  YVrittan  10,000  mils  guar¬ 
antee.  Sorno  go  16  to  20.000. 

TRY  ’EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSb 
Make  us  provo  It.  Don’t  pay  If 
not  satisfied.  Writo  to- day  for 
details  of  moat  litoral,  convincing 
'  ’'Free  Trial'*  plan  «v*r  offered. 
Ssnt  with  illustratod.dcacriptivo  book 
rho  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept  123 
619  W,  O.  W.  Uldir..  Omaha.  Nobr. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
furm  book.  For  »alc  by  Rurul  New-Yorker 


Early  Lettuce  Market 

(Continued  from  i*ige  .831) 

Sales  to  jobbers  in  northern  consuming 
markets  followed  n  corresponding  range 
opening  December  2,  1018,  at  $2.50  to  $8 
per  1 14-bu.  hamper  and  advancing  to 
$4.75  to  .$<>  at  the  close  of  the  active  sea¬ 
son  early  in  March,  1010.  The  1017-1018 
general  range  of  jbbbing  sales  was  from 
$1.50  to  $8  December  0  down  to  $1.85  to 
$1.05  February  11.  and  back  again  in  the 
range  of  $1  to  $5  near  the  end  of  March, 
101S. 

California  lettuce  was  officially  re¬ 
ported  in  the  producing  section  for  the 
1018-1010  season  only.  The  active  ship¬ 
ping  season  opened  about  the  middle  of 
December  at  the  range  of  $1.05  to  $2  per 
crate.  The  market  weakened  slightly  the 
last  of  December  with  the  range  $1.00 
to  $2.  but  recovered  early  in  March  to 
the  range  of  $5.5(1  to  $5,  then  receded 
toward  the  end  of  the  season  reaching 
th<‘  low  point,  of  $1.25  to  $1.50  at  the 
end  of  April  for  somewhat  inferior  stock 
from  the  Los  Angeles-  section.  The  range 
of  .jobbing  prices  opened  November  25  at 
$5.50.  declined  to  $2.75  to  $8.50  the  first 
week  in  1  lecember.  advanced  to  $5  to 
$0.50  the  last  of  January  and  closed  the 
Inst  of  April  at  $2.50  to  $8.  The  lower 
range  toward  the  close  of  the  season  was 
owing  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  much 
inferior  stock.  The  range  during  the 
1017-1918  season  began  at  $2.50  to  $8 
per  crate  early  in  December.  1017,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $2.50  to  $8  the  third  week  in 
January,  declined  to  $1.50  t<>  $2.25  the 
second  week  in  March,  but  recovered  to 
$2  to  $2.50  the  following  week,  which 
closed  the  active  season. 


A  Trip  to  Florida 

Taking  a  sleeping  car  at  8:85  p.  m.  in 
New  York,  one  wakes  in  Ttichmond,  Va. 
From  there  south  for  nearly  a  thousand 
miles,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hills  in 
North  Carolina,  is  one  flat  sandy  expanse 
.as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  on  both  sides  of 
the  train,  covered  more  or  less  with  pine 
trees.  In  the  Carolinas  there  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  where  small  stakes  support¬ 
ed  peanut  vines  “drying”  out  in  the  rain. 
For  it  rained  when  we  left  New  York  and 
continued  to  rain  all  the  way  to  Florida. 
In  South  Carolina  we  saw  the  first  cot- 
tonlield;  the  plants  were  only  three  to 
four  feet  high,  with  tufts  of  tin*  white  cot¬ 
ton  still  clinging  to  the  bolls.  It  must  be 
a  backaching  jobe  to  bend  over  all  day 
picking  the  cotton  out  of  the  bolls.  We 
passed  a  plantation  of  several  hundred 
acres  of  camphor  trees.  The  leaves  and 
young  twigs  are  crushed  and  boiled  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  camphor  gum  of  commerce.  In 
the  turpentine  country,  which  extends 
from  North  Carolina  to  Florida,  we  passed 
many  miles  where  practically  every  tree 
in  sight  was  slashed  for  turpentine.  This 
is  done  by  cutting  off  a  slab  about  six 
inches  wide  and  three  to  live  feet  long 
from  the  body  of  the  tree,  then,  with  an 
upward  stroke  of  the  ax  at  the  bottom  of 
the  out  a  \  -shaped  cut  is  made  into  which 
the  flanges  of  a  tin  trough  are  inserted, 
and  the  turpentine  gum  drips  slowly  into 
a  clay  bowl  on  the  ground.  We  passed  a 
big  distillery  where  this  was  being  dis¬ 
tilled  into  commercial  turpentine  and 
resin. 

In  Florida  we  saw  the  first  orange 
grove,  and  nature  has  few  more  beautiful 
sights.  The  dark  green  foliage  contrasts 
with  the  red  or  yellow  globes  scattered 
over  the  trees,  and  to  one  who  views  it 
for  the  first,  time  the*  effect  is  delightful. 
Almost  as  soon  as  Florida  is  reached  the 
soil  changes  from  the  brownish  sand  of 
the  North  to  a  clear  white  sand  which 
looks  to  a  Northern  man  as  being  perfect¬ 
ly  hopeless  as  a  crop  producer.  Yet  the 
thrifty-looking  orange  trees,  the  big  pine 
and  live  oak  trees,  growing  in  that  white 
sand — without  a  particle  of  what  he 
would  call  “soil”  iu  it — confound  all  his 
ideas  and  traditions  as  to  fertility.  The 
long  gray  Spanish  moss  hanging  down 
from  the  limbs  of  the  trees  three  to  five 
feet  seems  to  find  its  most  genial  host  in 
the  live  oaks.  After  passing  thousands  of 
young  pine  trees  with  no  sign  of  the  moss 
on  them,  I  concluded  that  the  pine  refused 
to  be  host  for  the  parasitic  plant,  but 
later  I  found  the  old  columnar  pines 
swamped  with  the  moss.  It  is  said  that 
ultimately  it  kilhx  the  trees  bv  smothering 
them. 

We  spent  the  Winter  in  Orlando,  which 
is  on  the  central  ridge  of  the  State  about 
50  miles  from  the  east  coast,  and  about 
twice  that  distance  from  the  (Julf  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  word  “ridge"  is  deceiving,  as  the 
country  around  Orlando  is  flat  as  a  barn 
floor.  Toward  the  north  there  are  a  few 
low  hills,  but  to  the  eastward  clear  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  was  one  long  flat.  There 
are  16  lakes  within  tin-  city  limits,  not 
duck  ponds,  hut  lakes  from  a  half  mile 
to  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference.  The 
streets  are  paved  with  brick  and  shaded 
with  big  live  oaks,  and  this  is  a  perpetual 
shade,  for  the  trees  are  always  in  full 
foliage,  never  bare,  the  young  leaves  grow¬ 
ing  while  the  old  are  falling.  An  orange 
tree  also  is  always  in  full  leaf,  never  a 
bare  branch  showing.  Orange  trees  blos¬ 
som  twice  a  year,  the  main  blossoming 
being  about  the  first  of  March.  A  second 
lighter  blossoming  takes  place  in  June, 
and  the  tree  carries  both  crops  of  fruit 
at  the  same  time.  Oranges  are  not  picked 
from  the  trees  as  we  pick  apples;  the 
wood  is  very  tough,  and  the  stem  would 
pull  out.  leaving  a  tender  spot  on  the 
orange  where  decay  would  enter,  so  they 
are  clipped  from  the  trees  with  a  small 
tool.  Oranges  that  fall  from  the  trees  are 
not  sent  to  market,  except  to  be  made 


into  marmalade  or  jam,  and  if  a  picker 
drops  an  orange  he  is  not  allowed  to  pick 
it.  up.  The  reason  is  that  some  of  the 
juice  cells  may  be  broken :  then  the  juice 
will  sour  and  spoil  the  orange.  The 
trees  have  to  be  sprayed,  trimmed,  culti¬ 
vated  and  fertilized  just  as  much  as  trees 
do  here,  and  much  more  fertilizer  used  in 
that  sand  than  in  our  good  soil  in  the 
North. 

In  another  article  I  will  tell  of  some  of 
the  handicaps  the  agriculturist  encounters 
in  the  South.  geo.  A.  cosgkove.  „ 


NO 

MONEY 

Instead  of  paying 
$2.50  to  $3.50  else¬ 
where  for  ONE  pair 
of  overalls,  just  use 
the  coupon  below  and 
we  send  in  next  mail, 
prepaid.  THREE  PAIRS  of 
our  genuine  DUBLWEAR  un¬ 
fading  Stifel- Indigo  Drill  Over¬ 
all-  or  Junkets — without  a 
cent  advance  payment.  You 
pay  only  $5.00  for  the  three 
pairs,  on  arrival.  We  refund 
money  if  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  You  risk  nothing.  If 
you  prefer,  order  one  sample 
pair  for  $1.95. 

DUBLWEAR  Overalls  stand 
hard  farm  wear  and  constant 
washing;  cut  roomy,  seams  re¬ 
inforced  ami  double  stitched, 
six  . . .  wide  straps:  dou¬ 

ble  bitch;  brass  buttons.  We 
guarantee,  "A  New  pair  if 
they  rip.’’  You'll  call  them 
the  best  overall  value  you 
ever  saw. 


-  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY - 

DUBLWEAR  FACTORY, 

Box  R  169.  BURLINGTON,  VT. 


Send  postpaid  3  pairs  DUBL- 
WKAR  OvemllH.  1  pay  only  $5.00 
on  arrival.  You  are  to  refund  price  without  qucHtioo 
If  I  wi«h  to  return  overalls.  I  RISK  NOTHING. 


Size,  waiat  ....  .Inches;  length - - — Inches. 

NAM  K _ 

A  DDR  ESS _ _ 

JACKETS  TO  MATCH  OVERALLS  AT  SAME  PRICES 


A  FARQUHAR  Thresher  will  save 
you  the  expensive  loss  of  strain  in 
the  straw.  Our  separating  principle  is 
backed  by  50  years  actual  field  service. 
Successfully  handles  all  kinds  of  grain 
with  light  operating  power.  Design 
simple,  easy  to  adjust,  and  long  lived. 


Illustration  shoxv3  the  Farquhar  Rake  Sepa¬ 
rator,  a  most  practical  and  economical  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  farmer  who  does  his  own  thresh¬ 
ing.  Made  in  2  sizes  with  nveratr  capacities 
of  from  350  to600bushelsof  whtata  day.  Suit¬ 
able  for  gas  engines  7  H.  P.  and  upwards. 


For  merchant  threshing,  the  Farquhar  Vi¬ 
brator,  also  Farquhar  Pea  and  Bean  Thresher, 
and  Farquhar  Peanut  Picker.  Special  Illus¬ 
trated  Thresher  Catalogue  free  to  agricul¬ 
turists  on  request.  You’ll  be  helping  conserve 
the  grain  by  writing  for  copy  today. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  530,  York,  Pa. 


Also  Engines  and  Boilers,  Sawmills, 
Cider  Presses,  Potato  Diggers.  Grain  Drills. 


DO  YOU 

NEED 

FARM 


We  have  many  able-  hod i< 
young  men,  with  and  witlio 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  < 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  stead 
sober  man,  write  for  an  ord 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthrop 
organization  and  we  make  i 
charge  to  employer  or  employe 


HELP? 


THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers' Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  *cll  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
Tni*  Rate  will  he  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  addreH*  must  be  counted  as  purt  of  the  advertise 
rnent.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products.  Help 
and  I  ositiona  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  areneral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Esrirs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  no  under  proper  headman  on  other  pa*«s. 
Seed  ami  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  roach  us  not  later  than  Friday  mornins 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  First-dn -s  farm  hand;  first-class 
dairyman.  SCI  1  WEN  K  BROTHERS.  South¬ 
ampton.  1..  1.,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Strong,  willing  boy.  or  mother  and 
soil,  by  couple  without  children,  on  modern 
poultry  farm,  for  general  work:  small  wages, 
but  good  home.  BOX  26,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  housework 
in  modern  country  home;  no  washing.  A.  E. 
BUYERS.  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  salary 
$45  a  month  for  men  and  $30  for  women,  with 
maintenance.  State  nge  when  applying.  Apply 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Lctchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  all  around  farm  hand;  must  be 
single,  sober  and  reliable,  good  with  team  and 
a  good  milker;  stafp  wages.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  herdsman  for  small  herd 
of  purebred  ITolstelns;  this  is  a  good  place  for 
the  right  man;  state  age.  married  or  single,  and 
wages  wanted.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Westwood, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Trustworthy,  middle-aged,  American 
Protestant  woman  who  is  fond  of  children,  to 
aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island,  ninety 
miles  from  New  York;  family,  two  adults  and 
four  children,  between  ages  two  and  eleven:  no 
washing  required,  but  must  help  with  mending, 
plain  sewing  and  eare  of  children;  will  lie  treat¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  family;  only  persons  desiring 
permanent  employment  need  apply;  wages.  $30 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  5458,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — Single  man.  experienced 
with  purebred  cattle,  ou  up-to-date  farm  on 
main  Worcester  trolley  road.  SIBLEY  FARMS, 
Spencer,  Mass. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  strong  and  am¬ 
bitious,  ns  farmhand;  $70  per  month;  free 
rent.  KRETSCUMAR  BROS.,  West  Nyack, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  anil  wife  for  farm  work;  new 
five-room  and  bath  cottage  to  themselves:  no 
objection  to  children:  50  miles  north  of  New 
York.  Address  ADVERTISER  5517,  eare  Rural 
New-York>T. 


I’O T 'LT R Y M A N — Married,  no  children,  for  farm 
in  Madison.  X.  J. :  must  be  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  with  Mammoth  incubators  and  understand 
ail  breeds  of  chicks  and  various  diseases  of 
chickens;  live  wire  only  wanted;  good  salary  to 
right  man,  who  is  not  afraid  of  long  hours. 
Address  MaeNIFF  HORTICULTURAL  CO.,  Inc., 
5 2  Vesey  st.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Gardener;  general  knowledge  of  hor¬ 
ticulture;  good  position  to  right  man.  Apply 
BARROW  MFG.  CO.,  524  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 


■  WANTED — Working  farm  foreman,  willing  to 
follow  instructions  and  discharge  duties  faith¬ 
fully  and  Intelligently  during  owner’s  absence; 
300-acre  dairy  and  general  stock  and  crop  farm; 
grade  Holstein  cattle;  married  man,  28-34  years 
old:  life  ex|terienee  on  farm  and  two  or  more  years 
Cornell  training  preferred;  farm  must  be  run  on 
1  paying  basis  and  only  sober  reliable  man  consld- 
|ered:  state  age.  weight,  nationality,  experience, 
salary  expected  and  when  ready  for  work  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5523,  care  Rural 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  work  for  an  Amer¬ 
ican  family  and  share  in  profit  sales  of  poul¬ 
try.  with  board,  room  and  salary;  man  for 
general  farm  work  and  woman  for  housekeeper; 
must  he  neat  and  good  plain  cook:  both  must  be 
good,  willing  workers;  no  shirkers  need  apply; 
no  capital  required.  G.  W.  ANDREW,  Nauga¬ 
tuck.  Conn. 


WANTED — At  once,  experienced  man  to  take 
charge  of  dairy  farm:  must  be  excellent  milker 
and  understand  "are  of  thoroughbred  stock,  and 
also  capable  teamster:  this  is  exceptional  open¬ 
ing  for  right  man.  as  owner  is  away  for  months 
:it  time,  and  capable  man  will  have  entire 
charge;  buildings  are  all  modern:  seven-room 
bungalow,  completely  furnished,  furnace  heat, 
hot  and  cold  water,  open  plumbing;  salary  $75 
monthly;  fuel,  milk  and  garden  furnished:  please 
do  not  apply  unless  you  can  qualify  as  above; 
give  full  particulars  first  letter  .  II.  C.  TAY¬ 
LOR.  Mansfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Woman  or  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work  on  farm  with  all  modern  conveniences; 
two  and  infant  in  family;  no  farm  help  boarded; 
day  worker  in  four  days  a  week  to  assist  in 
work.  MRS.  N.  F.  SMITH,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  experienced  up-to-date  farm  man¬ 
ager  on  200-aere  farm:  man  must  be  capable  of 
hnniDing  help  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
classes  of  up-to-date  farming.  SPRING  BROOK 
FARM,  Putnam,  Conn. 


POULTRY  WOMAN — Must  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  brooding  baby  chicks  by  coal- 
burning  brooders;  also  understand  proper  rations 
and  mixing:  good  salary  to  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  woman:  commercial  farm,  located  at 
Madison.  N.  J..  23  miles  from  New  York:  state 
full  particulars  and  reply  by  letter  only. 
POULTRY  WOMAN.  Care  The  MaoNiff  Horti- 
j  cultural  Co.,  Inc.,  54  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

|  WANTED — On  general  dairy  farm,  hoy  or  young 
man;  experience  not  so  much  us  one  that 
would  care  for  a  good  home  preferably  to  high 
wages;  state  particulars  and  wages  wanted  in 
first  letter.  M.  S.  CYTOWIC,  Walton.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work:  state 
age.  experience  ami  wages  wanted;  do  not 
apply  unless  you  are  a  steaify  worker.  M.  F. 
GOULD,  Cassadaga,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  June  1st.  herdsman,  married,  for 
registered  Jerseys  doing  IL  of  M.  work  under 
farm  conditions;  must  be  a  good  butter-maker 
and  ealf  raiser:  modern  house;  good  wages;  one 
who  can  get  results  will  be  paid  accordingly; 
must  be  aide  to  keep  ordinary  records;  perma¬ 
nent  position;  farm  splendidly  situated.  THE 
MANAGER,  Hermitage.  Centrevllle,  Md. 


Situations  Wanted 


POUI.TRYMAN.  married,  wants  position  on  ex¬ 
hibition  or  utility  poultry  farm;  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  good  references;  sober,  willing:  re¬ 
turned  soldier:  late  manager  of  first-class  plant. 
GWYTHEIl,  Stat.  B.,  B.  F.  D.  1.  Columbus,  O. 


PlIULTKYMAN,  single.  89;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  care  of  poultry,  incubation  and 
raising  chicks;  could  manage  a  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  plant.  Address  JOHN  ,T. 
FLAHERTY,  113  South  Avenue.  Poughkeepsie, 


POT'LTRYM  AN,  with  14  years’  experience. 

wants  position  ns  working  manager  on  large 
plant  or  estate;  can  grow  strong  healthy  chicks 
and  produce  Winter  eggs;  managed  one  plant  12 
years;  American:  married.  ADVERTISER  5515, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  Norwegian.  30.  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren.  having  years  experience  in  all  branches 
of  garden  work,  poultry  and  general  farming, 
employed  at  present,  wishes  position  on  private 
place  or  camp:  best  references:  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first,  letter.  ADVERTISER  5509,  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  shepherd  desires  position;  qual¬ 
ified  to  handle  and  take  full  charge  of  sheep. 
ADVERTISER  5524.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  28.  would  like  position  on  poultry  farm,  to 
learn  business.  ADVERTISER  5520,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  cowman.  French,  single,  wants 
position  on  private  place.  JOE  DUS0CH,  02 
Charlton  Street.  Newark.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  ns  assistant  or  working 
foreman  on  modern  fruit  or  general  farm;  ex¬ 
perienced;  reference;  American  (24);  preparatory 
school  education:  wages  $50  a  month  with  board 
a ud  room.  Address  ADVERTISER  5528,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single;  two  years’  experience; 

commercial  or  private  estate;  returned  over¬ 
seas  duty.  ADVERTISER  5527,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POS  IT  ION  WANTED — Ga  rdener-ea  retaker;  ma  r- 
ried  man;  two  children;  strictly  temperate: 
understands  flowers,  vegetables,  stock,  ordinary 
repairs:  $75  month,  house.  BOX  330,  Hunting- 
ton  Station,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN-DA  I RYMAN — Five  years’  reference: 

four  years’  experience  A.  R.  work;  good  calf 
raiser;  Scotchman;  27  years  old;  married:  no 
children:  steady  worker:  no  boozer;  state  wages, 
etc.,  in  first  letter.  WILLIAM  AULD,  Box  34. 
R.  D.  3.  Williamstown,  Vt. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  eight  years’  experience. 

college  graduate,  desires  position  on  private 
estate  or  commercial  plant;  thoroughly  with  in¬ 
cubating.  brooding  and  care  of  layers;  no  booze 
nor  tobacco:  state  wages,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
5529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Situation  on  practical  stock  farm. 

swine  preferred:  experience  desired:  wage 
secondary :  age  22:  single:  discharged  soldier. 
Address  J.  I,.  B.,  49  Niehol  Ave.,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 


DAIRYMAN,  single.  40,  wants  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  place:  good  butter-maker  and  ealf  man: 
five  years’  references.  ADVERTISER  5530,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  American.  25,  husky  and  experi¬ 
enced,  wishes  position  in  connection  with  the 
raising  of  dairy  or  stock  farm  crops;  wages  $50. 
ADVERTISER  5525,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 157-acre  farm,  6  miles  county  seat, 
10,000  population:  all  good  land:  some  bottom: 
$40;  easy  terms:  improvements.  OWNER,  Box 
135,  Harrogate,  Tenn. 


SEVENTY-FIVE-ACRE  poultry  farm,  beautifully 
located  on  Seneca  Lake,  near  Watkins  Glen, 
two  miles  from  Pa.  R.R.:  new,  large  barns  and 
outbuildings;  two  good  houses.  7  and  11  rooms: 
running  hot  and  cold  water:  steam  heated:  mod¬ 
ern  houses  for  1,500  hens:  colony  system  for 
3,000  chicks:  CnndVe  incubator;  stocked  with 
vigorous,  high-producing  White  Leghorns:  best 
equipment:  in  operation  5  years;  good  reason  for 
selling.  F.  E.  UPSON.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 78-acre  farm:  very  fertile:  good 
buildings:  1%  miles  from  Hawlev,  It.  D.  and 
telephone.  FRED  SCHUTZ.  Hawley,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm:  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4.000  hens:  6,000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  V,  mile 
from  town  of  3,500;  located’  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard;  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  20 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean;  sot  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM— 95  acres;  good 
buildings:  spring  water  in  house;  acetylene 
gas;  $o.()(io:  ooo  acres  fine  orchard  and  grass 
land:  well  located:  well  watered;  small  house: 
$15  per  acre.  W.  H.  ADKINS,  Swoope,  Va. 


WANTED — In  New  York.  South  Jersey  or  Con¬ 
necticut.  a  cheap  farm  or  piece  farm  land; 
some  wood:  describe  everything;  cash  price;  no 
agents.  JAMES  CORWIN,  1920  Anthony  Ave.. 
New  York  City. 


FARM  of  eighty-seven  acres,  situated  in  Fairfax 
County.  Virginia,  six  miles  from  Washington. 
D.  C. .  on  good  road,  ami  one  mile  from  two  elec¬ 
tric  lines;  eight  acres  of  woodland;  remainder  in 
high  state  of  cultivation:  barn  and  outbuildings 
in  good  condition:  gasoline  engine,  two  wells, 
brick  house,  ten  rooms,  two  baths.  Terms.  $10.- 
000  cash;  balance  of  payments  can  be  arranged 
with  owner,  MRS.  YALE  RICE,  Falls  Church. 
Virginia. 


OWNER  having  other  business  will  sell  paving 
dairy  and  hay  farm:  215  acres;  most  excellent 
location:  building  capacity  40  cows;  all  live 
stock  and  personal  property  Included  ready  for 
business;  15  registered  Holsteius.  balance  grades; 
price.  $16,000.  P.  O.  BOX  24,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


CUCUMBER  LAND — Good  sandy  loam  prairie. 

close  largest  Government  aviation  field,  near 
Arcadia.  Florida;  profitable  for  buyer.  JOHN 
E.  STRAYER.  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  florist's  establishment; 

house,  barn,  chicken  house,  shed,  two-green- 
houses  and  farm  implements.  Inquire  JULIUS 
LEXER.  657  Willowbrook  Road.  Port  Richmond. 
Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 


FARM  to  let,  with  tools; 

ture:  suitable  gardening 
markets;  good  buildings. 
N.  Y. 


50  acres  tillable;  pas- 
potatoes.  grain:  good 
W.  WELLS,  Ravena. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — norse  lawnmower.  dirt  scraper,  small 
forge,  anvil.  MARSH  BARBER,  East  Aurora. 
N.  Y. 


BAI.ER:  practically  new:  will  sell  at  a  sacrifice. 

LOUIS  T.EISERSON,  Inc.,  102  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 


WANTED — Dairy  boiler,  in  first-class  condition; 

state  price  and  condition.  SUNNYSIDE 
FARM,  Westwood.  N.  J. 


NEW  Janies  Cow  Barn  Equipment  For  Sale — IS 
stanchions,  partitions  and  water  buckets  com¬ 
plete:  bull,  cow  and  calf  pens;  only  one  stanchion 
and  pens  been  used;  No.  90  Ohio  corn  cutter  and 
blower,  been  used  once;  corn  harvester.  Write 
to  or  inspect  at  APPLE  D’Olt  FARM,  Nobscot. 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Iron  Age  Planter  aud  Digger;  bought 
191S  and  only  used  on  four  acres:  perfect  con¬ 
dition:  $125  each,  or  both  for  $240.  E.  G. 
O’REILLY,  Meadowbrook  Farm,  R.  F.  I).  No.  4. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SAT.E — 8-16  Mogul  tractor  with  14-iih  bot¬ 
tom  Oliver  plows,  $600.  HAROLD  E.  VAN 
ALSTYNE  Schodack  Ldg.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Hay.  a  good  No.  2  hay,  in  carlots; 

describe  the  same  in  letter  and  quote  price  f. 
o.  b.  HARVEY  MOORE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Nauga¬ 
tuck.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Johnston  20-20  four-horse  disc  har¬ 
row;  good  condition;  $40.  FRANK  E. 
RUPERT,  Seneca.  N.  Y. 


ONE  double-tread  bull  power.  Harder  make; 

practically  new;  cost  $125;  will  sell  for  half 
cost.  RICHARD  D.  DE  FOREST,  Amsterdam, 


Fisk  Cords— The  Wisest 
Tire  Investment 


'V  TO  part  of  the  motor  car  has  shown  more  constant 
-f  ^  development  toward  better  things  than  the  tire; 


and  no  part  contributes  any  more  to  the  ease  and 
efficiency  of  the  automobile. 

r  <  ’  i  '  •  1  |  ' 

The  Fisk  Cord  Tire,  with  its  sturdy,  deep-buttoned 
non-skid  tread;  its  bigness  and  its  general  air  of  ability 
to  do  the  work  cut  out  for  it,  is  a  distinct  step  forward 
in  tire  building. 

) 

It  has  speed,  durability,  riding  comfort  and  safety. 

*  v  ♦  I  ’  ^  *  ♦  I 

Its  clean-cut  beauty,  its  long-wearing  qualities,  its 
great  resiliency,  and  the  protection  which  its  tread 
gives  against  side  slipping,  make  it  a  wise  investment 
to  the  automobile  owner,  yielding  big  dividends  in 
mileage  and  tire  satisfaction. 

Your  dealer  and  thousands  of  others  recommend 
Fisk  Tires  because  they  know  they  are  backed  by  a 
company  to  whom  “the  satisfaction  of  the  user”  has 
always  been  the  first  consideration. 


(Made  also  in  Ribbed  Tread) 


,( There  is  tto-xu 
a  Fisk  Tire 

for  e-very  motor  qjehicU 
that  rolls" 
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Next  Time- BUY  FISK 


FISK  CORD  TIRES 
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bought  the  cheese  factories  simply  to  get  rhl  of 
them.  With  no  other  means  of  disposing  of  milk 
there  would  he  nothing  to  do  but  sell  it  to  the  dis¬ 
tributing  company. 

FURTHER  CHANGES.— Such,  briefly  stated,  has 
been  the  evolution  of  the  market  side  of  the  dairy 
business  in  much  of  t lie  Hill  section.  In. the  methods 


tn^uln  rly 


buckwheat,  helped 


sale  of  small  grains,  parti? 
a  little. 

MODERATE  RETURNS.— Rut  the  hill  farmer  has 
never  become  wealthy,  even  in  these  days  of  high 
I uices.  While  most  of  us  have  avoided  dire  poverty, 
we  have  kept  still  further  from  the  other  extreme. 
We  hear  much  in  the  city  press  just  now  about  the 

“profiteering  farmer.” 


-w-r 
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A  Purebred  Product  of  the  Hill  Farms.  Fig.  220 

of  fanning  and  dairying  great  changes  have  also 
taken  place.  Better  cows,  better  care  and  better 
feeding  have  greatly  increased  production.  Diversi¬ 
fication  in  farming  has  added  to  the  dairyman’s 
revenue.  Diversification  was  necessary,  because  it 
would  be  ditlieult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  a  living 
on  a  small  hill  farm  with  just  cows.  Potatoes  and 
beans  were  found  profitable  on  many  farms.  Poultry 
and  hogs  added  in  a  small  way  to  the  income.  The 


I  wish  these  people 
could  know  just  how 
much  the  Hill  fanner 
spends  for  luxuries, 
what  liis  bank  account 
is,  and  how  many  his 
hours  of  idle  pleasure. 
I  wish  they  could  feel 
the  fatigue  of  long 
hours  of  labor,  and  the 
anxiety  over  weather 
and  crops  and  prices. 
I  wish  they  could  go 
into  the  homes  and 
really  know  how  the 
lives  of  farm  people 
are  spent.  Not  that 
farmers  as  a  class  are 
severely  oppressed  or 
anything  of  the  sort, 
but  those  who  talk 
a  h  o  u  t  “profiteering 
farmers”  simply  know 
not  what  they  talk 
about.  They  seem  to 
begrudge  the  farmer 
even  moderate  pros¬ 
perity. 

A  FARM  CRISIS.— 
To  my  mind  a  crisis 
has  been  reached  for 
the  hill  farmer.  The 
great  world  war  has 
brought  to  a  head  con¬ 
ditions  which  were 
coming  more  or  less 
rapidly  even  before  the 
war.  Help  was  scarce 
then.  Now  the  farms 
have  been  drained  of 
almost  all  the  avail¬ 
able  help.  Those  who 
have  not  gone  to  serve 
in  the  Army  or  Navy 
have  been  attracted  to 
town  and  city  by 
wages  which  the  far¬ 
mer  could  not  afford 
to  pay.  For  years  past 
more  and  more  farms 
have  been  operated  by 
tenants,  and  this  nearly 
always  means  deterior¬ 
ation  of  the  farms. 

,  Then,  too,  the  farmers 
have  changed.  With 
each  succeeding  generation  they  are  becoming  letter 
educated  and  better  acquainted  with  the  ways  of 
the  world.  T.uxurles,  such  as  telephones,  daily 
newspapers,  pianos,  automobiles,  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  etc.,  have  come  to  he  regarded  as  necessities. 
The  farmer  has  come  to  think  of  these  modern 
“frivolities’  as  the  just  reward  of  his  labor,  and  he 
will  not  go  back  to  the  old  ways.  Neither  will 
“investigations”  nor  the  scoldings  of  the  city  papers 


The  Hill  Farms  and  Reconstruction 


By  One  of  the  Hill  Farmers 


A  DAIRY  SECTION. — For  many  years  dairying 
has  been  the  leading  industry  in  what  is  known 
as  the  “hill  section”  of  New  York  State.  The  reason 
for  this  is  of  course  because  of  the  peculiar  adapta¬ 
tion  of  this  land  to 
dairying.  Farms  here 
are  comparatively 
cheap.  There  is  much 
rough  land  which  pro¬ 
duces  excellent  pastur¬ 
age,  hut  which  is  not 
well  adapted  to  ma¬ 
chine  cultivation.  The 
cultivated  land  is  gen¬ 
erally  well  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  grasses 
and  the  earlier  varie¬ 
ties  of  corn.  Springs 
and  brooks  are  usually 
abundant  in  the  pas¬ 
tures.  However,  large 
towns  and  cities  are 
not  numerous,  so  the 
hill  farmer  must  look 
for  a  distant  market 
for  most  of  his  pro¬ 
ducts. 

IIUTTER  AND 
CHEESE  MAKING.— 

In  the  early  days  the 
products  of  the  dairy 
were  manufactured  at 
home.  Then  as  the 
number  of  cows  in- 
creased  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  broadened  with  the 
increase  of  population 
*iud  improved  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  co¬ 
operative  bolter  and 
cheese  factories  began 
to  spring  up  here  and 
there.  In  the  course 
of  time  these  factories 
became  very  numerous 
inch  d.  Now  comes 
another  Important 
step  in  the  evolution 
of  the  dairy  business. 

The  local  cheese  and 
butter  factories  were 
at  first  owned  by  the 
patrons  of  the  factor¬ 
ies.  Rut  gradually  the 
original  stockholders 
disposed  of  their  stock, 
and  the  factories 
passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  farmers. 

Factory  owners  in¬ 
creased  their  holdings, 
and  the  business  became  more  consolidated.  Though 
an  annual  “cheese  meeting”  was  held  each  Spring 
at  the  cheese  factory,  the  control  and  management 
of  the  factory  was  really  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  factory  owners.  Finally,  as  the  demand  for 
market  milk  has  become  greater,  many  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  have  been  bought  by  the  big  milk  companies 
and  have  dropped  out  of  existence  as  such.  In 
■many  cases  the  big  distributing  companies  have 
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change  his  point  of  view  about  such  matters. 

FUTURE  NEEDS. — Beyond  a  doubt  the  future  of 
dairying  and  of  all  agriculture  depends  on  a  decent 
profit.  In  no  other  way  can  we  get  back  the  help 
which  has  gone  from  the  hills.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  keep  at  home  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  now 
growing  up.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in 
methods,  but  the  profit  we  have  got  to  have.  It 
would  seem  as  if  this  simple  proposition  were  self- 
evident.  and  yet  the  recent  milk  investigations  in 
New  York  City  would  indicate  that  a  great  many 
city  people  either  do  not  or  will  not  see  the  truth. 
I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  small  boy  on  a  Western 
ranch  who  opened  the  gate  in  a  yard  where  some 
calves  were  .confined.  A  calf  slipped  out  through 
the  gate,  and  seeing  some  steers  in  the  distance, 
started  pell-mell  after  them.  The  boy  tried  to  catch 
the  calf,  but  could  not  keep  up.  Out  of  breath  at 
last  he  stopped.  With  a  last  look  at  the  disappearing 
calf  he  turned  back.  “Go  it.  you  little  fool.’'  he  said, 
“you’ll  know  the  difference  when  supper-time  comes.” 

CO-ORDINATED  EFFORT. — Rut  I  am  inclined  to 
take  a  hopeful  view  of  tlje  future.  The  whole  world 
has  seen  what  co-ordinated  efforts  did  for  the  Allies 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  Ilere  at  home  we 
have  seen  what  the  Dairymen's  League  has  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  milk  situation.  Milk  prices  are 
much  better  than  the  distributors  would  have  offered 
of  their  own  free  will.  So  far  we  have  won.  but  the 
war,  for  the  dairymen,  is  not  yet  over.  For  many 
years  various  interests  have  grown  rich,  because 
both  producer  and  consumer  were  in  their  power, 
and  by  the  same  token  these  interests  will  not  loosen 
their  grip  until  they  are  compelled  to  do  so.  But 
farmers  are  finding  out  that  when  they  stand  firmly 
together  back  of  a  just  demand  it  takes  a  mighty 
power  to  resist.  Mighty  is  the  power  of  co-operation, 
and  farmers  have  only  begun  to  use  that  power. 

THE  COMING  VICTORY.— As  I  have  said,  com¬ 
plete  victory  is  not  yet  won,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  inevitable.  The  world  cannot  live  without  food, 
and  farmers  cannot  produce  crops  without  reason¬ 
able  compensation.  It  would  indeed  require  the  gift 
of  prophecy  to  foresee  exactly  how  and  when  it  is 
coming  about,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  equitable 
conditions  for  agriculture  are  coming  to  pass.  And 
I  know,  too.  that  those  who  have  fattened  by  hand¬ 
ling  our  products  will  not  hand  us  out  large  portions 
of  prosperity  just  for  the  asking.  I  am  optimistic, 
yet  I  know  the  thing  must  be  worked  out  with  lots 
of  grit  and  determination.  Some  self-sacrifice  will 
be  necessary,  as  it  was  during  the  last  milk  strike. 
Some  writers  have  deplored  the  decadence  of  rural 
spirit  and  independence,  but  if  I  mistake  not  the 
spirit  of  our  founders  is  not  yet  dead  among  the 
farmers  from  the  hills.-  Chester -l.  mills. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Wheat  Situation 

HE  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  issues 
the  map  shown  at  Fig.  221  to  describe  the 
condition  of  Winter  wheat.  This  condition  is  gen¬ 
erally  good — far  better  than  the  usual  condition 
after  a  mild,  open  Winter.  It  is  a  new  thing  to 
have  25  per  cent  of  the  Winter  wheat  grown  at  the 
South,  though  that  is  true  of  this  season.  It  shows 
how  farming  is  changing  and  how  the  South  is 
increasing  its  bread  supply.  The  present  estimate 
is  that  Winter  wheat  will  run  close  to  900,000,000 
bushels,  nearly  one-third  more  than  the  big  crop  of 
1914.  The  outlook  for  Spring  wheat  is  not  so  good, 
as  wet  and  cool  weather  has  somewhat  delayed 
seeding.  It  seems,  however,  that  there  will  be  a 
small  increase  in  acreage.  As  to  the  foreign  situa¬ 
tion,  India  and  Russia  will  probably  have  short 
crops,  while  most  of  the  other  wheat-producing 
countries  will  produce  the  usual  quantities  or  show 
an  increase.  This  country  and  Canada  will  have  a 
great  surplus  for  export,  but  we  believe  that  the 
demand  will  be  so  heavy  that  it  will  all  be  absorbed. 
It  will,  however,  prove  a  tremendous  job  to  harvest 
and  handle  this  wheat  under  present  labor  condi¬ 
tions. 


Wheat  Prices  to  Farmers 

I  have  my  1918  wheat  oil  hand,  and  upon  looking  up 
the  price  millers  and  dealers  here  are  paying,  find  the 
best  that  I  can  get  offered  is  $2.15  per  bn.  I  notice  so 
much  in  the  papers  about  the  Government  having  fixed 
the  price  at  $2.26,  and  how  much  it  was  liable  to  lose 
because  the  expected  crop  was  to  be  so  large.  I  wish 
you  would  inform  me  whether  the  Government  will 
make  up  the  difference  between  price  here,  and  the 
fixed  price,  and  what  steps  I  would  have  to  take  to  get 
same.  u-  L- 

Ira,  N.  Y. 

HIS  was  referred  to  the  United  States  Grain  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  the  following  reply  is  sent  by  Sec¬ 


retary  W.  S.  Moore.  It  seems  that  the  guaranteed 
price  is  paid  only  at  certain  “terminal  points.”  A 
farmer  at  some  distance  from  these  points  must  pay 
the  cost  of  conveying  the  grain  to  that  market.  That 
is,  he  can  only  get  at  his  local  market  the  guaranteed 
price,  less  the  estimated  cost  of  shipping.  In  the 
case  mentioned  here  this  cost  seems  to  be  figured  at 
11  cents  per  bushel. 

The  Government  guaranteed  price  is  for  No.  1  wheat 
(other  grades  at  relative  difference)  and  is  effective  at 
terminal  points.  For  instance,  $2.26  at  Chicago  and 
$2,391/2  at  New  York. 

You  are  right  in  your  assumption  that  the  way  to  get 
at  the  price  at  a  country  shipping  point  is  to  deduct 
freight  and  reasonable  handling  charges  for  the  handler 
or  mill  at  the  shipping  point. 

At  the  present  time  the  practical  thing  for  this  cor¬ 
respondent  of  yours  to  do,  if  his  wheat  is  good,  is  to 
ship  it  to  the  terminal  market  at  New  York,  if  he  can 
accumulate  a  carload,  to  some  commission  merchant 
who  will  be  able  to  secure  for  him  a  price  which  at  the 
present  time  is  in  excess  of  the  Government  guaranteed 
basis. 

The  only  regulation  now  in  existence  on  the  elevator 
or  mill,  as  to  prices  they  should  pay,  is  the  profit  regula¬ 
tion,  which  requires  that  profits  shall  be  reasonable. 


Preparing  for  the  Grain  Crop 

HE  following  letter  gives  the  situation  which 
will  soon  confront  many  of  our  farmers: 

I  find  upon  inquiring  that  the  grain  shocking  attach¬ 
ment  for  binders  will  not  be  sold  the  coming  Summer. 
This,  we  understand,  is  due  to  the  device  not  being  per¬ 
fected  as  yet.  We  hear  that  it  has  been  worked  to  some 
degree,  but  they  do  uot  feel  that  they  can  guarantee  it 
in  the  way  the  public  demands.  Now  I  am  writing  you 
for  a  little  further  information  which  might  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  to  us,  as  we  are  confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  the  biggest  wheat  harvest  in  our  career  and 
probably  the  greatest  shortage  of  help  to  handle  the 
work.  We  want  to  learn  whether  or  not  Winter  wheat 
can  be  taken  direct  from  the  binder  and  thrashed  suc¬ 
cessfully.  thus  avoiding  all  the  labor  of  shocking,  haul¬ 
ing  into  barns  and  stacks  and  pitched  out  again  to  the 
thrasher.  We  have  frequently  hauled  from  the  field  to 


Condition  of  the  Winter  Wheat  Crap.  Fig.  221 


a  thrashing  machine,  but  this  was  always  after  the  grain 
had  gone  past  the  sweating  period  and  become  perfectly 
dry.  So  the  question  is  simply  “Will  the  wheat  thrash 
properly  the  day  it  is  cut?”  This  is  not  Spring  wheat, 
Lut  it  would  be  ripe  wrhen  cut.  H.  B.  K. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Will  it  be  possible  to  thrasli  the  grain  immediately 
after  harvest?  We  have  had  various  reports,  and  we 
conclude  that  the  answer  will  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  season.  If  it  is  very  dry  and  the  grain  can 
be  housed,  so  that  it  can  be  thoroughly  aired,  the 
thrashing  can  he  done  promptly.  In  a  wet  season 
there  would  be  considerable  risk  in  thrashing  at  once. 
It  is  a  big  problem  with  many  of  our  people,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  a  full  discussion  by  those  who 
have  experiences  to  offer.  General  advice  and  theory 
will  not  be  of  any  particular  value  in  this  case. 

The  Header  and  Thrasher 

On  page  391,  H.  Iv.,  of  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  in 
regard  to  harvesting  machines.  The  header  to  which 
you  refer  is  what  is  known  as  a  harvesting  and  thrash¬ 
ing  machine.  The  header  is  a  machine  used  in  some 
part  of  all  West  Central  States.  This  is  a  machine 
which  cuts  oft  heads  of  wheat,  taking  just  enough  straw 
to  insure  getting  all  the  wheat,  and  delivers  it  into  a 
header-barge,  mounted  on  ordinary  wagon  trucks,  and 
pitched  from  barge  onto  the  stack.  On  account  of 
humidity  of  air  in  this  State.  I  do  not  believe  this 
method  of  handling  crop  would  be  successful,  as  it 
would  probably  heat  in  stack.  To  handle  crop  in  this 
manner  requires  at  least  10  head  of  horses  or  mules,  and 
six  men.  About  the  shocking  attachment  for  binders, 
will  say  it  is  of  questionable  value.  On  comparatively 
level,  smooth  land,  it  will  set  some  shocks  almost  per¬ 
fectly,  but  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  follow  binder  and 
arrange  majority  of  shocks.  I  have  had  experience  with 
all  these  machines,  and  handled  hundreds  of  acres  of 
wheat,  and  believe  the  average  farmer  of  this  State  can 
handle  grain  to  no  better  advantage  than  with  a  good 
binder  and  two  men  to  shock.  J.  M.  w. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  machine  we  refer  to  is  a  comparatively  small 
device,  operated  successfully  in  the  dry  regions 
of  Idaho  and  nearby  States.  We  had  a  picture  of  it 
last  Fall.  It  is  not  the  ordinary  header,  which  is  in 
quite  common  use  on  many  of  the  large  Western 
wheat  farms.  This  smaller  machine  cuts  the  grain, 
carries  it  up  to  a  small  separator  at  the  top,  thrashes 
or  separates  the  grain,  and  drops  it  into  bags,  the 
straw  being  dumped  out  behind.  This  machine  was 
made  expressly  for  the  conditions  found  in  that  dry 
country.  There  is  no  rain  during  harvest  time,  and 
the  grain  matures  on  the  plant.  A  variety  of  wheat 
is  used  which  has  a  peculiar  habit  of  holding  close  to 
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the  head  and  is  not  easily  shelled  out.  The  machine 
is  successful  under  those  Western  conditions,  but 
would  not  work  to  advantage  in  our  humid  climate. 

The  varieties  of  wheat  grown  on  the  Atlantic 
slope  would  be  more  likely  to  shell  during  harvest, 
and  if  cut  before  the  grain  was  fully  ripe  there 
would  be  considerable  danger  of  heating  and  spoiling. 
A  good  many  of  our  Eastern  farmers  will  soon  be 
face  to  face  with  their  wheat  problem.  They  have 
made  a  heavy  seeding  of  wheat,  and  will  have  very 
much  more  to  cut  than  they  ever  attempted  to  har¬ 
vest  before.  It  must  be  harvested  at  just  the  right 
time,  and  they  lack  storage  facilities  for  holding 
large  quantities  of  the  grain. 

Values  of  Milk  and  Meat  as  Food 

ROF.  THOS.  WRIGHT  of  South  Dakota  figures 
out  the  comparative  values  of  milk  and  meat 
prices  as  follows: 

Meats  must  not  cost  more  than  these  prices 


If  milk  costs  f - per  pound  for  same  food  value-- — 

per  quart  Round  steak  Sirloin  Mutton  Ham 

10c .  14c  16c  20c  26e 

11c .  15c  ISc  22e  29c 

12c .  17c  20c  23c  31c 

13c .  18c  21c  25c  34c 

14c .  19c  23c  27.c  36c 

15c .  21c  24c  29c  39c 


This  means  that  when  you  can  buy  a  quart  of  milk 
for  10  cents  you  should  not  pay  over  16  cents  for 
sirloin  steak  or  26  cents  for  a  pound  of  ham — if  you 
are  figuring  on  food  values,  of  course,  most  of  us 
like  meat.  It  is  something  we  can  chew,  and  we 
like  the  taste  of  it.  In  order  to  gratify  these  tastes, 
however,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  pay 
more  than  the  meat  is  worth.  Not  only  does  the  milk 
furnish  the  bodily  nourishment,  but  it  also  supplies 
this  nourishment  in  the  best  form  for  growth  and 
vigor.  There  are  now  about  6,000.000  people  grouped 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River.  They  use.  each 
day,  about  2.000.000  quarts  of  milk,  or  one-third  of  a 
quart  each.  They  ought  to  average  one  quart  each. 
The  big  problem  is  how  to  make  them  realize  it  and 
thus  provide  a  market  for  6.000.000  quarts  daily. 


That  Sinclairville,  N.  Y.  Milk  Problem 

N  further  discussion  of  the  milk  problem  at  Sin¬ 
clairville,  in  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  we 
have  no  local  plant  now  except  Borden’s,  at  Hartfield. 
The  other  nearest  plant  is  15  miles  away. 

The  Borden’s  Company  at  this  place  bought  and  dis¬ 
mantled  all  the  cheese  factories  and  creameries  for  miles 
around,  so  there  is  no  outlet  for  this  locality  except  to 
sell  to  them.  A  few  farmers  who  have  had  their  milk 
rejected  have  separators,  hut  have  no  ice,  so  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  butter  in  warm  weather.  They  could 
have  put  in  ice,  but  all  League  members  depended  on 
getting  their  milk  into  the  coudensery.  Some  have  been 
forced  to  sell  their  cows.  The  excuse  the  Borden’s  Com¬ 
pany  have  for  not  receiving  the  milk  is  that  they  did  not 
agree  to  take  any  surplus  of  milk.  Some  of  the  farmers 
who  have  been  rejected  have  sent  milk  to  this  plant  ever 
since  it  operated  here  until  the  strike  was  declared  in 
January.  They  have  taken  12  new  dairies  and  still  call 
the  old  ones  surplus. 

We  had  a  similar  trouble  last  year,  but  on  account  of 
the  war  the  Food  Administration  agent  came  here  and 
ordered  them  to  take  care  of  the  milk,  and  they  did. 
With  that  experience  before  them  we  do  not  understand 
why  the  League  did  not  look  after  its  members  here 
when  the  settlement  was  made.  In  March  Borden’s 
superintendent  told  me  he  would  take  my  milk  April  1, 
but  I  called  him  up  when  I  was  ready  to  ship,  and  while 
he  admitted  having  told  me  to  send  it.  he  then  refused 
to  accept  it.  Last  year  they  were  getting  125.000  lbs. 
of  milk  at  the  plant  here.  Now  they  are  getting  only 
90.000  lbs.  H.  E.  L. 

Sinclairville,  N.  Y. 

Daylight  Saving  on  the  Farm 

Here  is  an  opinion  on  daylight  saving  from  a  woman. 
I  have  seen  many  articles  printed,  written  by  men  ob¬ 
jecting  to  daylight  saving,  and  I  would  like  to  express 
my  opinion  on  it  in  language  that  only  men  are  supposed 
to  use.  Let  some  of  these  who  like  it  so  well  take  my 
work  awhile ;  get  up  in  the  morning,  get  breakfast  for 
nine  people,  put  up  six  dinners,  see  six  children  ready 
for  school,  comb  two  heads  of  long  hair,  and  on  a  farm 
where  we  have  to  go  by  God’s  sunshine  to  get  the  men’s 
work  done,  and  perhaps  they  might  see  some  use  in 
school  beginning  at  nine  o’clock  instead  of  eight.  Do 
not  let  go  for  a  minute  as  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of 
making  them  put  the  time  where  it  belongs.  Keep 
hammering.  I'll  help  if  given  half  a  chance,  o.  b.  a. 

WE  would  like  to  see  a  few  of  the  “daylight 
savers”  get  up  in  time  to  do  this  woman's  work 
.and  then  try  to  make  up  their  sleep  in  the  early  part 
of  the  night.  We  have  been  told  that  all  the  city 
people  favor  the  new  law.  That  is  a  mistake.  We 
receive  many  letters  from  town  and  city  workmen 
protesting  against  it.  No  one  has  yet  given  us  a 
practical  reason  why  a  law  was  needed.  What  farm¬ 
ers  object  to  is  the  fact  that  this  offensive  and  un¬ 
needed  law  was  “put  over”  on  them  against  their 
wishes.  If  this  can  be  done  with  “daylight  saving” 
it  can  and  will  be  done  with  other  and  more  danger¬ 
ous  laws,  unless  we  can  kill  the  practice  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  it.  The  thing  to  do  Is  to  send  your  grievance 
and  your  facts  to  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.  Your  opinion  will  not  count  for  so  much. 
Send  facts. 


Developments  in  Machine  Handling  the 
Corn  Crop 

TIE  Department  of  Agriculture  presents  the  pic¬ 
tures  here  shown  to  illustrate  how  corn  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  developed  from  the  plain  homemade  imple¬ 
ments  up  to  the  modern  horse-power  cultivator.  The 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

at  this  rude  contrivance,  which  is  used  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  for  marking  out  and  sometimes  for  breaking 
up  the  soil.  It  represents  an  attempt  to  get  £  w'.y 
from  the  hoe  and  put  the  burden  on  the  family  cow 
or  steer.  A  step  further  along  is  seen  at  Fig  224 
in  the  double-shovel  plow.  This  scoops  through  the 
soil,  making  a  deep  center  furrow  and  throwing  the 
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give  one  thorough  hoeing.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  great  value  of  horse  power  cultivators, 
and  as  the  population  grows  and  demands  for  food 
grow  in  proportion  new  tools  will  be  produced  to 
keep  pace  with  culture.  You  will  see  at  Fig.  227 
that  the  tractor  is  being  used  for  corn  cultivation. 
It  has  proved  a  rather  hard  problem  to  adapt  the 


Hoeing  Corn;  the  Favorite  Method  in  Old  Days,  When  Families  Were 
Large  and  Man  Power  Was  Cheap.  Fig.  222 


white  men  who  first  came  to  this  country  found  the 
Indians  cultivating  corn  with  clam  and  oyster  shells 
fastened  to  sticks.  That  was  the  original  hoe.  It 
seems  crude  and  simple  today,  but  at  that  time  the 
original  American  was  able  to  produce  needed 
“breadstuff s”  and  have  some  for  export.  The  need 
of  producing  more  bread  as  population  has  increased 
has  compelled  inventors  and  farmers  to  make  use  of 


The  One-row  Two-liorsc  Cultivator;  Probably  the  Most  Generally  Used  Cora, 


Implement.  Fig.  225 

light  tractor  to  this  work,  but  on  some  big  farms  we 
find  an  outfit  like  that  shown  in  the  picture  working 
three  rows  at  once. 

There  is  a  great  demand  today  for  a  “one-horse” 
tractor — that  is.  one  hauling  a  single  plow,  and  cost¬ 
ing  about  the  same  as  a  first-class  big  horse.  With 
such  an  implement  many  farmers  who  live  on  rather 
limited  acreage  would  be  able  to  grow  a  number  of 


soil  up  to  each  row,  We  have  no  space  here  for  an 
argument  over  the  merits  of  level  or  hill  culture. 
We  have  heard  a  man  say  that  he  would  shoot 
anyone  who  came  into  his  cornfield  with  a  plow,  yet 
there  have  been  cases  on  our  own  farm  where  plow¬ 
ing  up  to  both  rows  paid  better  than  level  culture. 
Sometimes  in  a  very  wet  season,  on  naturally  damp 
soil,  the  corn  rows  are  practically  flooded.  In  such 


l  in  Many  Parts  of  the 

The  Three-horse  Two-roto  Cultivator,  Frequently  Seen  in  the  Corn  Belt.  Fig.  226 


The  “ Bull-tongue"  or  Single-shovel  Plow;  Stiu  Us. 

South.  Fig.  223 

gasoline  and  horse  power  to  do  the  work  once  done 
by  the  clamshell.  Only  the  other  day  we  saw  an 
Italian  working  with  a  heavy  hoe  to  chop  up  and 
plant  an  acre  of  corn. 

Fig.  222  shows  a  squad  of  men  working  with  hoes. 
Where  man  power  is  abundant  hoeing  will  pay.  For 
two  centuries  or  more  the  New  England  farmers 
imitated  the  Indian  with  his  clamshell — substituting 


cases  plowing  opens  the  soil,  dries  it  and  lets  in 
the  air  and  gives  the  crop  a  better  chance.  We 
have  known  cases  where  in  a  wet  season  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  the  drills  or  hills  free  from  weeds. 
They  can  often  be  checked  or  destroyed  by  plowing 
a  furrow  over  them  at  just  the  right  time. 

Most  corn  growers  who  prefer  to  be  up-to-date 
believe  in  level  culture  and  the  use  of  all  possible 


acres  of  corn.  In  New  England  and  Eastern  New 
York  there  are  many  poultrymen  and  fruit  growers 
who  have  more  or  less  sod  land  which  at  present 
is  not  worked  to  advantage.  The  past  few  years  of 
war  have  convinced  these  men  that  in  the  future 
they  must  produce  more  of  the  grain  needed  for 
feeding.  Their  rough  sod  .land  is  well  adapted  for 
growing  flint  corn,  and  with  a  workable  tractor  of 


The  Double-shovel  Plow,  Used  for  Hilling  Corn.  The  One-horse  Cultivator 

is  Far  Better.  Fig.  22h 


The  Motor  Cultivator  at  Work  in  the  Cornfield.  Fig.  227 


steel  hoes  wijth  various  implements  in  shape.  We 
have  never  found  a  tool  to  equal  a  hoe  in  the  hands 
of  a  good  man.  In  growing  sweet  corn  we  hire  men 
by  the  day  to  hoe  corn,  and  consider  it  a  good  in¬ 
vestment — but  a  man  must  know  how  to  do  it.  Too 
many  men  use  a  hoe  as  they  would  an  ax. 

Fig.  223  shows  a  single-shovel  plow  and  an  outfit 
often  seen  in  the  Middle  South.  Experts  will  laugh 


horse  power  to  save  hand  work.  This  desire  on 
their  part  has  led  to  the  development  of  horse  culti¬ 
vators — three  of  them  seen  in  the  pictures.  In  our 
own  case  we  should  prefer  to  use  the  weeder  or 
straight-tooth  harrow  in  the  corn  shown  at  Fig.  225. 
This  would  do  the  work  faster  without  injuring  the 
corn.  We  should  then  follow  with  the  horse  culti¬ 
vator  and  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  the  labor 


about  one-horse  size  they  could  grow  enough  corn 
to  supply  their  flocks  and  herds.  For  the  past  10 
years  the  development  in  corn-growing  machinery 
has  been  along  the  needs  of  the  big  operators.  Now 
we  think  there  will  come  another  development  to 
answer  the  call  of  the  poultrymen  and  smaller  fruit 
growers  who  must  produce  more  grain  in  order  to 
carry  on  their  business  with  fair  prospect  of  profit. 
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DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEEDS  \ 
FOR  SPRING  PLANTING 

Seed  Corn 
Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint. 

Gold  Nugget.  Luce's  Favorite. 

1-10  bushels,  $4.00  per  bu. ; 
10-50  bushels,  $3.75  per 
bu'llel  50  bushel'-  or  over  Oi 
$3.50  per  bu. 

Dibble's  Early  Yellow  Dent.  11 
Early  White  Cap  Yellow 
Dent. 

Dibble’s  Improved  Learning. 
Dibble's  Mammoth  White 
Dent. 

1-10  bushel-.  $3.00  per  bushel  : 
10-50  bushels  Co]  $2.7  5  per  bu. : 
50  bush*  Is  ■  -  over  (a  $2.50 
per  bushel. 

BAGS  FREE 
Average  germination,  our 
test,  above  95  bo. 

Seed  Potatoes 

We  have  only  Irish  Cobblers 
left  in  stock.  For  early,  $6.00 
;  per  bbl. :  $5.75  per  barrel  sack. 

For  Main  Crop 
Dibble’s  Russet  the  best  potato  of 
j!  the  century.  Carman  No.  3 
Raleighs  Rurals 
95.50  per  barrel  95.25  per  sack  as 
long  as  stock  lasts.  These  four 
varieties  may  be  planted  as  late  as 
June  15th  aiid  produce  maximum 
crops.  Also  full  stocks  of  Alfalfa, 
Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  Barley, 
Oats,  Peas.  Buckwheat,  Soy  Beans, 
Vetch,  Rape,  Millets,  etc. 

Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE. 
Addreaa  : 

EDOUARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  6,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

•  •  •  s  d 
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General  Farm  Topics 

Guaranteed 
SEED 

best  varieties  only. 
Hardy  grown,  registered  and  pedigreed 
Btrainv,.  Prices  reasonable.  Our  rigid  tests  insure 
results.  Our  policy  is  to  sell  only  seed  of  known 
quality.  We  carry  a  complete 

line  of  guaran-  teed  seeds. 

COPT?  Complete  manual  tin  growing,  feeding  and 
r  IvLiC,  care  of  Aifalfu.  Worth  $  $  $  to  you.  Write 
lodav  for  your  copy,  also  free  aamplee  and  Disco  catalog. 

Dakota  Improved  Seed  Co., 

879  Lawler  St..  Mitchell.  S.  D. 


SOY  BEANS  and  ALFALFA 

MIST  Bi  INOCULATED  TO  SUCCEED 

Inoculate  beans,  peas,  clovers,  vetch  and 

DOUBLE  THE  CROP 

Postpaid.  Acre  Size  75  cts.,  6-Acre  Size,  #3.00 
Mention  Crop  to  be  Inoculated 
Kjee  Kook  let.  HOW  TO  GROW  LBGL’MKS 

LARGEST  BACTERIA  PRODUCERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAl  CO  Deot.  R  CANTON  OHIO 


Jt 


Get  Our  Genuine 

“Luce’s  Favorite’  and  “Ninety-Day 

$4  $3.50  per  bu.  respectively,  i 

For  s  Hurried  Delivery 
Tested  Seeds,  2-bu.  orders  or  more  j  $3.75  for  Luce  s  Favorite 
All  shipped  iri  double  bags.  (  $3.25  for  Ninety-Day 

(  unIi  with  Order 

S.  H.  SMITH,  Peconic,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
ARE  YOU  POSTED  FROM  A  TO  Z  ? 

GARDEN  GUIDE,  now  in  its  third  edition,  tells  authori¬ 
tatively  just  whiil  to  do  to  produce  the  best  vegeta¬ 
bles,  fruits  and  flowers.  1001  other  garden  pointers 
covered.  Paper,  75c.;  cloth,  SI.  postpaid. 

UBOtv  III  rT'E; It  ‘Tlnm*-  Krnit  Grower,”  by  M.  G.  ICaine,  In 
Mil  IT  spiring  book  ever  published.  Practical 
through  its  every  page.  Tells  best  varieties  ami  liow  to 
grow  them.  Paper,  $r  i  cloth,  $1.50,  postpaid, 
a.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO..  Inc..  438b.  West  37th  St..  New  York 

SWEET  POTATO  Plants  $#.<15  thousand,  expr<*w. 

HARRY  L.  BQUIRES  -  Good  Ground..  N.  Y. 

ARRISGNS*  NURSERIE 

Fruit  Tree#  Budded  from  Bearing  Orchurda. 
reach,  apple  pear,  plum,  cherry,  Quince. 
Rrape-vinen,  strawberry  plants,  raspbemea, 
blunkberriea.  averirrn^n**  and  nhadtt  tri**:n 
Catalog  free  - *  M  r* — ,,_ 


Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


Choice  WHITE  KIDNEY  SEED  BEANS  yieWers, 

h*nd  picked,  free  from  disease  $10  forfiZ  Ihs.  f.  o.  Ii  Also 
selected  seed  barley ,  at  82  per  bu  K.  It.  SCOTT,  Daiieville.  N.l. 


Seed  Potatoes  eertilied  °lll  IdYv  *300  bus! 

Northern  grown  Green  Mountains,  $1.r»0  per  bu.  K.  O.  B. 
Cash  with  order,  ai  sabli  valley  faiui,  k  «***«$  hi*,  N.  Y. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants!,Oe-perl00,>O8t-pai'1-  Cab-,aKe' 


Catalogue  free. 


Tomato  and  Pepper  plants. 

H.  IS  HO  It  GO,  Vine  land,  N.  J. 


St.  Regis  Raspberry  Plants 

Shipped  prepaid.  HAKHY  h.  80UIRE8,  Good  Ground.  N.Y. 

.  _  ,  Get  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm- 

RuiRftr  TlUinP  «iut'6ii1‘<  wanted.  Sample  tree. 

DllfUCl  I  WHIG  Hire  BURT  8  SONS.  Melrose  Ohio 


Beans  with  Potatoes 

('.mu  beans  be  planted  as  a  companion 
crop  with  pot  a  too.  also  with  rutabagas 
anil  turnips?  Ar<  there  anj  objections 
to  these  rombiiiHlioiis  What  would  he  the 
disiiiiiei  between  i  In  plants,  if  the  plan 
i>  feasible?  Would  tIp-  heai  foliage  he 
injured  when  the  potato  leaves  are 
spnived  with  Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of 
lead.  S.  B. 

Lewboach,  77.  Y. 

Sueli  inlensive  cropping  as  suggested  in 
the  inquiry  could  not  be  practiced  except 
ii:  a  very  limited  way.  and  then  would  be 
of  a  doubtful  nature.  Potatoes,  to  do 
their  bc-t.  should  occupy  the  whole 
ground.  1  June  raised  good  crops  in 
garden  culture  with  rows  id  inches,  apart. 
In  order  to  grow  beans  or  'bagas  between 
the  rows  these  would  have  in  be  at  least 
three  feet  apart,  and  the  potatoes  would 
have  to  be  planted  quite  deep  and  level 
culture  practiced.  There  could  be  no  hill¬ 
ing  up  of  the  potatoes,  ll  tin  potatoes  were 
of  an  early  variety,  and  could  be  dug  the 
last  of  July  or  August  first,  and  beans 
had  been  planted  between  tin*  rows  when 
the  potatoes  were  dug.  and  the  ground  lev¬ 
eled.  Strap-leaf  or  flat  Turnips  could  be 
sown  and  mature  a  crop.  Rutabagas  re¬ 
quire  a  longer  season.  In  a  i-niall  garden 
proposition  it  is  much  better  to  let  the 
otln-r  man  grow  the  potatoes.  to  the 

spraying,  this  would  work  no  injury  to 
the  beans,  but  the  operator  would  have  to 
watch  bis  steps  or  the  beams  would  suffer. 
Inter-cropping  is  rarely  practiced  in  field 
crop  culture,  as  returns  would  not  war¬ 
rant  the  extra  labor.  if.  E.  COX. 


Shaw  saTs  be  had  dinner  at  this  res¬ 
taurant  and  called  for  a  baked  apple. 
Then  lie  asked  to  see  the  proprietor,  and 
one  of  the  head  men  appeared. 

"How  would  you  like  to  buy  some  real 

apples  ?” 

"Fine;  that's  what  I  want.  What  are 

t  lley  ?" 

"Xew,town  Pippins;  all  good  ones.” 
"Send  me  1.1  barrels.  If  they  open  up 
right  and  are  good,  we'll  do  business!*' 
The  apples  were  sent,  with  the  result 

that  more  we; . .  Since  then  that 

restaurant  has  wanted  all  the  Newtowns 
that,  can  be  supplied.  Mw  that  they  are 
all  gene,  "baked  apple”  is  taken  off  the 
bill  of  fare  rather  than  come  back  to  the 
Western  fruit.  There  are  many  other 
places  where  'inality  is  recognized  and 
1  hi  id  for! 


Lime  Compared  with  Fertilizer 

Is-  lime  at  about  $0  per  ton  more  profit¬ 
able  io  use  mi  heavy  lands  than  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  that  costs  around  $40  pet- 
ton  ?  H.  T.  .T. 

Franklin  Co.,  X.  Y. 

It.  depends  -upon  the  analysis  of  that 
commercial  fertilizer.  Lime  contains  no 
plant  food  in  addition  to  its  "lime”  or 
calcium.  On  the  great  •majority  of  soils 
lime  is  not  considered  a  plant  food,  as 
most  soils  contain  enough  lime  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  crops.  The  lime  i»-. 
not  used,  therefore,  because  it  supplies 
needed  plant  fond  hut  because  it  lias  a 
chemical  and'also  a  mechanical  effect  upon 
tiie  soil.  On  light  soils  the  dime  acts  to 
bind  the  particles  together  so  as  to  make 
the  soil  hold  water.  On  the  other 'hand, 
in  a  heavy  clay  soil,  the  lime ’lias  the  op¬ 
posite  effect  of  combining  the  fine  particles 
of  the  clay  so -as  to  •make  a  coarser  soil, 
which  gives  belter  drainage,  and  a  better 
chance  for  the.  air  to  work  in?  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  tbis,  the  lime  cm  make  a  chemical 
combination 'in  liie  soil  w  hich  will  set  free 
small  quantities  of  potash  or  phosphoric 
acid.  In  addition  to  itiis  ihe  lime  acts  to 
quicken  the  decay  or  breaking  up  of  or¬ 
ganic  mailer,  thus  helping  to  supply  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  nitrogen  and  other  plant 
food.  The  action  of  the  fertilizer,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  supply  direct  plant  food, 
such  as  nitrogen,  potash  and  'phosphoric 
acid.  On  a  rich  soil,  containing  a  fair 
supply  of  plant  food,  the  lime  alone  might 
be  an  economical  investment,  as  it  would 
open  up  and  lit  the  soil  and  help  to  set 
free  some  of  the  plant  food  now  available. 
In  another  kind  of  soil  the  fertilizer  might 
he  more  economical,  as  it  would  supply 
the  plant  food  which  the  crops  require. 
This  fertilizer  probably  contains  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphorus,  while,  as  we  have 
stated,  the  lime  does  not  supply  any  of 
these  tilings,  hut  does  act  to  set  some  of 
them  free  from  the  soil.  The  chances  are 
that  on  most  land  such  as  you  describe,  it 
combination  of  the.  fertilizer  and  lime 
will  pay  best.  After  plowing,  a  dressing 
of  lime  well  harrowed  in  will  put  the 
land  in  good  condition,  and  then  a  light 

application  of  the  fertilize)  will  . . nine 

available  at  once. 

Direct  Sale  of  Fine  Apples 

Mr.  ('.  W.  Shaw  of  <  *  range  <‘o..  X.  Y.. 
tells  iis  .if  selling  Xewtmvn  i’i,  pin  apples 
direct  to  a  restaurant  in  Brooklyn.  This 
restaurant  makes  a  specialty  of  baked  ap¬ 
plet  and  finds  the  Xevvtowns  the  best 
cooking  apple  it  can  buy.  Its  patrons 
have  learned  to  discriminate  between  a 
dry  Western  apple  and  rich,  juicy  fruit 
from  New  York.  Some  years  ago  Mr. 


Curing  Crimson  Clover 

I  have  talked  with  a  friend  of  mine  re¬ 
garding  the  best  way  to  keep  Crimson 
clover.  He  told  me  to  cut  it  nue  day  and 
rake  it  up  on  third  day.  letting  it.  stand  in 
small  cocks  a  day  or  two  before  hauling  it 
in.  But  about  10  lbs.  of  salt  to  a  load. 
He  claims  it  will  draw  the  dampness  out. 

I  have  grow  n  it  several  years,  and  cured 
it  until  it  turned  almost  white,  but  I  can¬ 
not  keep  it  from  molding.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  me?  Will  this  salt  help,  or  not? 

1  teuton,  Aid.  j.  k. 

Crimson  clover  is  the  most  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  crop  I  have  ever  tried  to  make  into 
good  hay.  Treated  as  T  see  all  around 
me  here  every  Spring,  I  have  never  seen 
any  hay  of  value  made  from  it.  Tossed 
up  with  a  tedder  right  behind  the  mower 
and  raked  into  windrows  the  afternoon 
of  the  morning  it  wn>  cut,  and  the  next, 
morning  turned  and* made  into  cocks  and 
put  under  cover  before  it  is  entirely  crisp, 
it  will  make  passably  fair  hay.  But  I  see 
the  practice  here  of  cutting  and  letting  lie 
in  the  sun  till  bleached  white  and  then 
raked  up  and  stacked  without  cover,  and 
the  hay  is  about  as  worthless  ns  clover 
could  make,  a  mere  cloud  of  dust  as  soon 
as  disturbed.  Crimson  clover  comes  in 
for  mow  ing  at  a  season  when  good  hay¬ 
making  weather  is  rare,  and  it  is  so  valu¬ 
able  to  turn  under  for  corn  that  I  long 
ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
more  valuable  for  feeding  corn  than  for 
feeding  animals/  You  cun  get  more  out 
of  it  in  the  corn  crop  than  in  any  other 
way.  A  crop  of  Crimson  clover  on  which 
the  Winter  manure  has  been  spread  as 
fast  as  made  will  make  a  corn  crop  that 
will  pay  for  more  than  all  the  hay  lost, 
and  will  leave  tli'e  land  in  better  shape 
fo  •  a  Fall  crop  of  small  grain.  Then  a 
word  about  turning  under  such  a  crop. 
Disk  it  down  well  first.  Then  turn  it  by 
a  plowman  wlm  knows  how  to  plow.  Do 
not  let  a  plowman  take  more  furrow  than 
the  plow  is  intended  to  tyke  and  flop  the 
••lover  upside  down.  This  will  make  a 
layer  of  the  clover  all  under  the  corn,  and 
it.  will  suffer  from  drought.  Let  the  plow¬ 
man  edge  up ‘his  furrows  properly  and 
there  will  he  unbroken  soil  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  furrow  slices  for  the  rise  of 
moisture.  But  if  you  cut  tin*  clover  for 
hay.  do  as  T  suggest.  (Jet  it  in  tile  barn 
while  still  rather  tough,  and  not  crisp 
enough  to  shatter.  And  then  let  it  alone; 
if  it  heats,  let  it  heat  If  you  stir  it  when 
heating,  it  will  mold.  Keep  tin*  salt  for 
the  horses  and  cattle.  w.  F.  M  assey. 
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|  Bolgiano’s  “Gold”  Brand  J 

-CLOVER  SEED; 

►  Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa,  4 
t  Crimson  Clover. White  Clover.CIover  and  Grass  < 
t  Mixture,  Japan  Clover.  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy,  4 
t  Kentucky  Blue  Grass.  Red  Top,  Dwarf  Kssex  4 
A  Rape,  Spring  Vetches.  Winter  Vetches,  Millets,  4 

►  Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent  Pasturage.  4 

►  Seed  Corn.  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas.  4 
*  Seed  Grains,  Milo  Maize,  Sorghums,  Seed  Po-  4 

►  tatoes.  Seed  Oats,  Onion  Sets,  Etc.  4 

Bolgiano’s  “Gold”  Brand  Seeds  J 

l  are  Carefully  Selected,  Re-cleaned  < 

►  of  Highest  Purity  and  Germination  4 


BOLGIANO’S  ‘GOLD’  GUARANTEE 

Anyone  who  purchases  Bolgiano’s  "Gold” 
Brand  Seeds  and  upon  examination  finds 
them  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  can 
immediately  return  them  and  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  same  will  be  re- 
refunded.  We  will  also  pay  the  freight 
both  ways. 


4 
4 
< 
4 
4 
4 
4 
< 
4 
4 

Catalog  and  Samples  Hailed  to  Your  J 
^  Address— FREE  J 

j  Name  Varieties  in  which  You  aro  Inter-  < 

>  ested.  We  will  pay  freight  if  you  mention  < 

>  this  Paper.  < 

>  Bolgiano’s  Seed  Store  < 

l  Address  Dept.  140  BALTIMORE,  MD.  * 

Tomato  and  Cabbage  Plants 

Hardy  Held  grown,  randy  for  traiiHplantiiur.  Varieties: 
1' arliaim.jStmio  and  Globe  tomatoes  and  Platdutcli  and 
Sn rehead  I'ablmge.  price  hy  parcel  post,  prepaid,  HH>  for 

40  cental  500.  *1.75  t  I.OOO,  $U.OO.  Ity  exprers  col¬ 
lect  $1.50  per  1,000  ;  5.000.  $6.85.  Address 


W.  L.  BE  AUDI  N  PLANT  FARM 


R  R  Y 


TIFTON,  GA. 

LANTS 

KlSI-ni  KItV,  IK.tCKRKHHV.  GOOSI'.KKUUT.  GRAPE,  (  l  ll- 
114 N  I',  48PAIUGI8.  Kill  II 4 III).  H.OWKIlIMi  PI, ANTS,  nu  l  l 
AMI  ORNAMENTAL  Tit  UK*.  sllRI’RS. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

(  Ainu*. r.  <  ai  i, in, nw  m.  bkbt,  mtrssti.s  si-hoi  i*. 
t'KI.KKT.  EGG.  KAMI.  I.KTTt'CK.  ONION.  PAltSI.KY,  SAGI  . 
SHU  T  POTATO,  PF.rri  It,  TOMATO  PLANTS.  Catalog  free. 
HAKHY  L.  sqnitES  -  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ten  of  the  hest  kinds  selected  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred— Early,  Midseason  and  Late.  A  Iso  CABBAGE.  CEL¬ 
ERY.  TOMATO.  PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  in  season. 
Send  for  our  1919  price  list.  Caleb  Hoggs  &  Son. 
ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM.  Cheswold,  Delaware 

TRANSPLANTED  BERRY  PLANTS 

Heady  in  May.  June  and  July.  All  lending  tnrieties.  Hie 
N’044-  Everbearing  strawberries  “  Neverfiiil,”  indon-ed  by 
M.  Crawford.  The  New  Everbearing  raspberry,  "ErsUine 
Hark,”  “  The  New  ‘‘Honey  Sweet”  Black  Cap  raspberry 
and  hundreds  of  other  varieties.  Write  for  Catalogue.  Ad¬ 
dress  L.  J.  Farmer,  “Ills  Slrtwlsny  M»n,*'  I’ulimkl,  N.Y. 

Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Best  June  fruiting  varieties.  Also  Fall  bearing  Vegetable 
plants  of  all  kinds,  grown  from  selected  seed.  Get  our 
price  on  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Also  special 
price  on  large  orders.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

'  — — — — — — — — 

Tn—nlfl  QU-la  RTON  E.  The  Standard  canning  variety. 
I  0  111  310  rlaUTS  )*8<.  per  lOOO.  Circular  free.  Plants 
Beady  June  6  to  2ft.  8.  A.  VI  1C  DIN,  llurtly,  Delu44  ure 


SWEET  CLOVER 

White  blossom  variety.  Northern  grown  SOY  HEAN8. 
Write  fix-  sample  and  prices. 

Till  HOLMKS-LETHKKMa.N  8l  t.ll  CO.,  11,1  K,  Canton,  Ohts 


For  Sale-  LongIslandSEEDCORN  WHITE  DENT 

J.  CODDINGTON,  -  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 
QaaJ  pnn  pnrn  White  Rice.  12  select  ears  75c.  pre- 

aeea  rop  uorn  pajd  w.  halbert,  oxford,  n.  y. 

LARGE  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  5-yr.  r  o  o  t  s,  $2.50 

hundred:  $18  thousand.  3-yr.  roots,  $1.60  hundred;  $8 
thousand.  Also  2-yr.  roots,  $1.15  hundred;  $0.25  thous¬ 
and.  HAKHY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  X.  Y. 

Late  Cabbage  Plants 

Savoy  (S'  88c.  Tier  1,000;  *9  for  10,000;  $85  for  100.000. 

Plants  Heady  June  10  to  Aug.  10.  8.  A.  VIKU1.N.  lUrtly,  Del. 


Destroying  Locust  Stumps 

On  page  7SM  <’.  11.  ('.  i*  quite  right,  ex¬ 
cept  ns  t<»  dynamite.  Dynamite  will  no 
dniiht  -blow  <<nt  the  stump  itself,  but  the 
long  n  ets  will  continue  t<>  grow  ns  be¬ 
fore.  To  my  estimation  the  stump  puller 
(not  one  operated  hy  hand  I  is  the  right 
thing,  as  1  brings  up  the  stump  proper 
ami  a  good  bit  of  the  long  roots,  which  are 
often  ”0  ft.  and  more  in  length.  The 
writer  stumpe.l  some  locust  land  about 
live  years  ago.  which  had  at  that  time  had 
several  cuttings  of  timber.  The  old 
stumps,  having  always  been  left  in  the 
ground,  started  new  trees,  and  at  the 
time  of  pulling  the  stumps  a  large  root 
often  had  as  many  as  three  or  four  stumps 
to  it.  Since  the  stumps  and  most  of  the 
large  roots  have  been  out,  there  are  still 
young  shoots  coining  up  every  year.  This 
might  not  he  the  case  if  the  land  were 
plowed  for  farm  land,  hut  in  the  case  re¬ 
ferred  to.  the  land  being  used  for  cemetery 
purposes,  the  roots  are  found  six  and 
seven  feet  under  ground  still  tough,  sound 
and  strong  as  if  growing,  and  cannot  he 
broken  or  pulled  out  by  hand,  but  must  be 
cut  off.  F.  L.  K. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

.  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Useful  Hydrator 


New  Values  in  Apple  Pomace 

A  Waste  Product. — In  an  earlier  ar¬ 
ticle  passing  reference  was  made  to  t lie 
value  of  apple  pomace  as  a  by-product  of 
the  cider  mills  and  vinegar  factories.  For¬ 
merly.  and  not  many  years  ago,  the  pom¬ 
ace  was  considered  utterly  worthless,  and 
when  extensively  dumped  on  the  land 
much  lime  was  necessary  to  bring  the 
soil  back  to  productivity.  Later,  some 
value  was  established  for  the  supposedly 
waste  tstulf  as  a  ration  for  cattle,  and 
finally  the  jelly  manufacturers  found  the 
dried  apple  pomace  to  be  more  valuable 
that  the  dried  cores  and  skins  in  its  yield 
of  pectin.  This  substance  is  found  in  the 
meat  of  a  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  it  is  conspicuously  present  in  apples, 


making  a  good  jelly  the  pomace  must  be 
re-pressed  immediately,  as  fermentation 
soon  starts  after  the  first  pressing.  The 
commercial  question  for  consideration  is 
whether  you  convert  your  jelly  stock  into 
jelly  while  the  season  is  on,  or  whether 
you  dry  the  pomace  with  its  pectin  intact 
and  from  the  evaporated  product  manu¬ 
facture  jelly  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

Pried  Pomace. — To  many  operators 
the  production  of  cider  and  vinegar  makes 
a  busy  plant  without  the  jelly  process 
operative  at  the  same  time.  Other  oper¬ 
ators  prefer  to  dry  or  dehydrate  the  po¬ 
mace  and  sell  on  quantity  order  to  ex¬ 
clusive  jelly-makers.  As  first  developed, 
dried  pomace  was  produced  in  a  large 
steam  dryer,  a  type  of  machine  built  for 


General  I  icic  of  Apple  Pomace  Dehydrator.  Fig.  228 


peaches,  apricots,  pears  and  in  a  few  veg¬ 
etables,  such  as  carrots,  beets,  etc.  It 
may  be  called  the  constituent  of  certain 
fruit  juices  which  gives  them  a  property 
causing  them  to  jell.  We  would  say, 
however,  the  name  of  pectose.  as  it  does 
not  become  pectin  except  through  the 
chemical  process  which  changes  the  un¬ 
ripe  to  the  ripe  fruit.  In  the  ripening 
process  pectose  is  converted  into  pectin 
and  it  is  the  modification  of  the  pectose 
which  makes  the  ripened  fruit  mellow 
and  yielding.  In  other  words,  this  pecu¬ 
liar  constituent  is  pectose  while  the  fruit 
is  unripened,  and  to  its  presence  is  due 
the  hardness  of  unripened  fruit. 

Pectin  and  Pectose. — Pectose  is  in¬ 
soluble  in  water  or  even  alcohol,  and  its 
transformation  to  pectin  is  due  to  the 


breweries  for  the  drying  of  malt.  Such  a 
machine  is  too  expensive  for  the  small  op¬ 
erator,  and  besides  works  inefficiently  as 
compared  with  the  dehydration  method. 
The  steam  dryer,  built  of  heavy  boiler 
iron,  carries  a  temperature  of  around  300 
degrees  Fahr.,  or  enough  to  break  down 
the  cells  and  destroy  some  of  the  true  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  pomace. 

A  Pomace  Dehydrator. — I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  A.  II.  Ilafly  of  Illinois,  a 
practical  cider  and  vinegar  manufacturer, 
for  Fig.  228,  showing  a  pomace  dehydra¬ 
tor,  recently  developed  and  patented  by 
him,  by  which  at  one-fifth  the  cost  of  the 
brewery  dryer,  at  a  maximum  temperature 
of  150  degrees,  a  finished  pomace  may  be 
turned  out,  retaining  all  of  the  constitu¬ 
ents  and  food  value.  By  this  process  de¬ 


Construction  of  Drying  Drums  Without  Dousing.  Fig.  220 


action  of  the  fruit  acids  and  the  influence 
of  warmth.  The  juices  of  the  apple  in 
the  form  of  cider  contain  but  a  scant 
trace  of  pectin,  but  after  it  is  boiled  for 
a  short  time  together  with  apple  pulp, 
pectin  is  developed  and  the  product  as¬ 
sumes  a  glutinous  appearance,  and'  has 
also  a  glutinous  consistency.  The  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  dried  apple  pomace  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  pomace  contains  a 
certain  portion  of  pectin  which  is  not  lost 
in  the  process  of  evaporation.  Therefore, 
the  dried  apple  pomace,  holding  intact  its 
pectin,  constitutes  a  jelly  base  and  sup¬ 
plies  a  material  for  jelly  manufacture  in 
both  a  convenient  and  standard  form  and 
for  use  at  any  time  ot  the  year. 

Jelly  from  Pomace. — It  may  be  well 
to  state  here  that  many  manufacturers 
make  their  jellies  fresh  from  the  press  by 
aid  of  the  steam  evaporator.  The  pomace 
is  repressed  under  hydraulic  pressure  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  first  press.  For 


hydrated  pomace  may  be  soaked  in  water 
and  it  will  return  to  Its  original  condi¬ 
tion.  Fig.  228  shows  the  pomace  de¬ 
hydrator  as  set  up  ready  for  action.  Pos¬ 
sibly  a  somewhat  better  idea  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  conveyed  by  Fig.  220.  show¬ 
ing  the  drying  drums  without  housing. 
The  three  drums  are  charged  with  po¬ 
mace  and  started  in  rotary  motion.  Fur¬ 
nace  heat,  never  in  excess  of  150  degrees, 
is  applied  at  one  end  of  the  housing  and 
the  moisture-laden  air  drawn  out  at  the 
other  end  by  a  suction  fan. 

Profits. — To  the  operators  who  have 
always  dumped  their  pomace,  and  some¬ 
times  at  quite  an  expense,  it  likely  will 
seem  like  a  wild  statement  to  say  that  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  possible  profits  are 
thrown  overboard  by  such  practice;  some 
have  estimated  this  loss  as  high  as  50  per 
cent.  One  bushel  of  apples  will  yield 
about  four  gallons  of  cider.  I  understand 
there  is  a  patent  process,  of  which  I  am 


The  Finest  County  Road 
in  the  Southwest — 


The  North  Fort  Worth 
(Texas)  Sunday  News  says 
of  the  Tarvia  road  pic¬ 
tured  on  this  page : 

‘These  are  some  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative  pictures  of  the  Nine- 
Mile  Bridge  Road,  which  has  been 
pronounced  the  finest  county  road 
in  the  Southwest — and  by  experts, 
at  that. 

“This  road,  from  the  city  limits 
of  Fort  Worth  to  the  Nine-Mile 
Bridge,  has  been  laid  with  Tarvia, 
applied  under  the  Finley  method. 
It  is  probably  the  most  traveled 
thoroughfare  around  Fort  Worth, 
having  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
most  hours  of  the  night  a  constant 
procession  of  automobiles  upon  it. 

“The  county  commissioners 
deserve  great  praise  for  their  far¬ 
sightedness  and  progressiveness  in 
providing  this  splendid  thorough¬ 
fare  for  the  people  of  Fort  Worth 
and  Tarrant  County.” 

Almost  1,000  Autos 
in  1  Hour ! 

A  traffic  census  taken 
on  July  4th  by  Dr.  Grady 
Shytels,  Government 
Health  Officer  at  Lake 
Worth,  showed  that  in 
one  hour  and  twenty  min¬ 
utes  1 ,050  autos,  exclusive 
of  motor  trucks,  passed 
bound  for  Lake  Worth. 

Another  census,  taken 
between  5  and  6  p.m.  of 
an  ordinary  Sunday, 
showed  537  automobiles, 


10  army  trucks,  16  buses 
and  13  horse-drawn 

vehicles. 

Tarvia  Solves  the 
Road  Problem 

All  over  America,  road 
authorities  are  finding 
that  Tarvia  is  the  one  sol¬ 
ution  of  the  modern 
road  problem. 

Tarvia  roads  are  mud¬ 
less,  dustless,  water-proof, 
frost-proof  and  automo¬ 
bile-proof.  They  cost  less 
to  construct  than  any 
other  type  of  “perma¬ 
nent”  highway. 

Economical  maintenance 
is  of  the  utmost  importance 
under  existing  conditions. 
Are  your  roads  economically 
maintained  ? 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet 
and  further  information. 

Special  Service  Department 

Iu  order  to  bring  the  facts  be¬ 
fore  taxpayers  as  well  as  road 
authorities,  The  Barrett  Company 
has  organized  a  Special  Service 
Department,  which  keeps  up  to 
the  minute  on  all  road  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest 
office  regarding  road  conditions 
or  problems  in  your  vicinity  the 
matter  will  have  the  prompt  at¬ 
tention  of  experienced  engineers. 

This  service  is  free  for  the 
asking. 

If  you  want  better  roads  and 
lower  tares,  this  Department  can 
greatly  assist  you. 
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Dependable 
for  Threshing 

The  old  reliable  steam  engine 
has  never  been  equaled  in  power 
for  threshing.  It  is  steady,  which 
is  always  necessary  to  insure 
good  results.  It’s  the  power  that 
most  people  know  how  to  oper¬ 
ate,  Its  troubles  are  easily  dis¬ 
covered  and  remedied.  If  it  gets 
weak  it  does  not  stop  dead.  Al¬ 
most  anything  that  can  bum 
can  be  used  for  fuel.  The 

Nichols ‘Shepard 
Steam  Engine 

represents  the  best  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  steam  engine  construction.  It 
is  durable  and  has  lots  of  power.  It  is 
easily  bandied.  Almost  anyone  can 
keep  it  ruuniuR.  . 

When  you  nave  a  thresherman  do 
your  threshing  with  a  Nichols-Shepard 
Steam  Traction  Engine  and  a  Red 
River  Special,  you  know  that  your 
work  is  to  lie  done  quickly  and  well. 
No  waiting  and  loafing  on  your  job 

It  pays  to  hire  a  Nichols  Shepard 
outfit.  It  saves  your  time  and  grain. 
Try  it  this  year.  Jt  will  mean  mom  y 
in  yoot  pocket. 

It  you  are  a  threshman,  buy  a  Red 
River  Special  outfit. 

It  Saves  the  farmers'  Thresh  Bill 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1S4S 

Builders  exclusively  of  Ked  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil -Gat  Traction  Engines 


Battle  Creek 


Michigan 


re 


Let  ’er  Rain! 


If  you’ve  a  man's 
work  to  do,  wear 
lower’s 


5^  Fish  Brand 


Reflex 

Slicker 

The  coat  that  keeps 
out  till  the  rain.  Re¬ 
flex  Edges  stop  evert’ 
drop  from  running 
in  at  the  front. 

Protector  Mat,  too. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  'VOW ER'S 

Send  for  free  catalog 

A.J.  TOWER  COJ 

11 »  BOSTON  f  JSH  bRA^ 


I  mill  actors  to  the  Uoieriinunt 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tobacco  ftem*  Ui.«  tobacco  lit  ter.  iobaccu 

STEM*— Tw  Pillars  Hale— oue  hundred  lbs.;  Twenty 

live  dollars  ton,  H<  bales  ( 'urea  Hue  oil  chickens,  cattle, 
horses.  TOBACCU  0US1  t'our  dollars,  one  hundred  lbs.  <  ash 

with  order.  I  O  13.  t  are  N  k  J.  BRElfWIESER,  Buffalo,  N.  ». 

H  4  Mi  HI  X  DOM, lit  AN  HOUR,  SELL  M  KN  DET'H 

agents  H  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
o  **  in  all  u  tensile.  Sample  p  a  c  k  a  g  e  free. 

COLLETTE  M  IT.  t  <).,  In  pt.  10H,  Amsterdam.  N.  V. 


|  .1  Mason  sold  48  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  one 

AgonlSi  Saturday  1’iolltn  tv.ftO  each.  Square  Peal. 
Particulars  i  Kh.li;.  KT’SI.KIt  OOMPANY,  Johnbtovn.  Ohio 


Two  Excelled  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  W  t»tta 


Vegetable  Gardeniiiy  .....  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 


Clearly  written  practical,  convenient  lol 
reference  covering  otitdooi  and  green¬ 
house  vegetabit  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  NeW‘Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,,  New  York 


unable  to  go  into  detail  at  this  time,  by 
which  tbe  pomace  from  this  bushel  of 
apples  "ill  yield  one  quart  of  syrup, 
worth  $1  per  gallon.  After  the  recovery 
of  the  syrup  the  remaining  pomace  when 
dehydrated  will  yield  five  pounds  of  de¬ 
bt  drated  product,  worth  from  three  to 
four  cents  per  pound  for  jelly  making. 
Thus  in  this  why,  counting  115c  for  the 
syrup,  the  pomace  from  one  bushel  of 
apples  has  a  commercial  value  of  about 
40c.  This  should  make  those  operators 
with  soured  dump  heaps  scratch  Their 
heads  in  meditation  over  lost  profits.  Na¬ 
ture  does  not  say :  “This  is  the  way,  fol¬ 
low  therein.”  She  lets  us  thrash  about, 
blundering  or  building,  as  we  will.  And 
when  we  hit  the  right  key,  giving  order 
to  a  natural  process,  we  soon  feel  the  nib¬ 
ble  to  trade  off  the  old  car  for  something 
better.  The  apple  is  slowly  coming  un¬ 
der  man's  mastery,  and  the  program,  while 
slow,  is  continuous.  A  few  years  ago  no 
one  would  have  dreamed  of  any  earthly 
value  inherent  in  pomace.  Who  will  say 
that  the  final  value  of  the  apple  through 
its  by-products  luis  yet  been  ascertained? 
It  i.s  said  there  are  over  3.000  cider  mills 
in  the  Tinted  States  that  will  average 
1,000  bushels  of  apples  per  day  during  tbe 
season,  it  will  be  seen  by  this  that  the 
loss  resulting  from  failure  to  utilize  this 
former  waste  product  means  a  realization 
of  only  part  of  the  profits  possible  in  the 
industry.  A.  H.  PULVEB. 


The  Sowing  of  Seeds 

Seedsmen  are  often  blamed  foi  the  non- 
germinating  quality  of  seeds  when  ihe 
•fault  lies  wholly  with  the  purchaser  who 
has  ignorantly  or  carelessly  neglected  to 
follow  the  necessary  details  of  starting 
properly  ihe  process  of  germination.  A 
certain  amount  of  warmth  and  moisture, 
and  that  continuous,  i.s  necessary  in  the 
first  place.  As  temperature  varies  as 
latitude  and  altitude  vary,  there  is  but 
one” safe  rule  to  follow  as  to  time  to  sow, 
and  that  is  the  growth  of  wild  vegetation 
and  the  leafing  and  flowering  of  trees  im¬ 
mediately  around.  Some  of  the  great  seed 
houses  whose  business  covers  many  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude  recognize  this,  and  give 
packet  instructions  accordingly.  Seeds 
that  self-sow  in  last  year’s  Hover  beds 
have  a  habit  <»f  germinating  about  right, 
so  as  to  escape  all  but  abnormally  late 
severe  frosts.  The  ground  being  warm 
enough  to  germinate  the  seed  is  warm 
enough  to  carry  the  young  plants  through 
cold  nights,  and  tin*  little  plants  are  often 
protected  by  rank,  larger,  cold-blooded 
weeds  that  started  some  time  before. 
However,  many  seeds  of  quite  tender 
plants  will  lb-  in  the  ground  some  time 
without  spoiling,  even  if  sown  too  early, 
and  then  the  trouble  comes  from  another 
source,  that  of  competition  with  rank 
weeds  which  were  able  to  start  before 
the  seed  sown.  Hunting  among  thrifty 
weeds  two  inches  or  more  high  is  not 
pleasant  work  in  a  raw  Spring  day,  and 
if  you  happen  to  be  a  beginner  the 
ehances  are  that  you  will  be  a  little  un¬ 
certain  which  is  which.  There  is  a  very 
easy  way  to  avoid  much  anxiety  and  un¬ 
certainty,  and  that  is  to  mark  definitely 
in  some  way  where  seed  is  sown. 

After  making  a  seed  bed  as  fine  as 
possible  it  is  best,  if  the  seed  is  fine  and 
costly,  to  even  the.  surface  by  leveling 
with  some  fine  rich  soil  that  has  been 
sifted  through  a  kitchen  sieve  or  bit  of 
door  screen.  Having  got  the  soil  just 
right,  sow  tbe  seed  in  little  blocks  in 
parallel  rows.  Tse  a  school  foot-rule  or 
a  bit  of  lath  with  a  bevel  edge.  Make  a 
depression  with  the  bevel  and  sow  the 
seed  thinly,  making  as  many  rows  two 
inches  apart  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
cover  with  the  fine  sifted  soil.  Stick  a 
little  stake  just  north  of  the  block  and 
impale  tbe  packet  paper  thereon,  and  you 
have  not  only  tbe  location  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  sowing,  but  documentary  evidence 
to  prove  it.  Other  blocks  of  seed  can  be 
sow’ll  adjoining,  and  in  this  way  all  doubt 
and  uncertainty  can  be  done  away  with. 

Another  very  interesting  way  is  to 
make  concentric  rings  by  pressing  the 
rims  of  different  sized  flower  pots  into  tin- 
even  surface  of  the  Soil  and  sow  in  the 
depressions  thus  made.  Begin  with  the 
smallest  ring,  and  if  the  seed  does  not 
use  all  the  layout,  sow  something  else. 
Of  course  these  suggestions  apply  only 
to  seeds  like  aslers.  Zinnias  and  other 
plants  which  require  individual  room  a 
number  of  inches  apart,  and  which  are 
most  economically  grown  by  starting  in 
a  seed  bed  and  transplanting  later.  One 
will  notice  in  the  directions  on  seed  pack¬ 
ets  that  some  are  to  b<-  sown  where  the 
plant  is,  to  grow.  The  poppy  is  one  of 


these,  and  easily  uses  a  space  of  eight  or 
10  inches  square  per  plant.  The  usual 
way  is  to  string  or  dribble  the  seed  along 
a  scratch  in  the  ground  and  then  weed 
out  spaces  after  the  plants  are  well 
started.  I  have  another  way  which  in¬ 
sures  not  only  an  absolutely  even  stand 
but  shows  where  the  plants  may  be  found. 

I  lay  a  straight-edged  board  across  tbe 
bed  and  make  a  faint  mark.  Then  with  a 
flower  pot  with  a  3-in.  bottom  I  make 
an  impression  on  the  soil.  The  hole  in 
the  bottom  leaves  a  burr  of  untlattened 
soil.  I  repeat  lhis>  at  the  necessary  in¬ 
tervals.  Then  with  a  bluntly  sharpened 
pencil  or  slii-k  I  make  a  depression  in  the 
burr.  Then,  taking  the  seed  in  the  hollow 
of  my  left  hand.  1  take  with  the  point  of 
a  pocket-knife  three  or  four  seeds  and 
drop  in  each  pencil  mark,  and  cover  by 
simply  pressing  down  with  my  thumb. 
The  flattened  surface  made  by  the  pot 
will  generally  show  until  the  plants  ap¬ 
pear,  and  thus  one  can  scrape  away  the 
sprouting-  weeds  around  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  poppies.  Time  can  be  gained  by 
sowing  bead  lettuce  a  foot  apart  this  way. 
The  lettuce  should  be  thinned  to  one 
plant,  but  with  flowers  like  poppies  two 
or  three  may  be  left  fu  a  place.  Very 
likely  the  flowers  will  differ  in  color,  and 
this  will  make  the  bed  more  interesting. 
Hardening  may  be  made  interesting  to 
children  by  writing  their  names  on  the 
soil  and  sowing  the  marks  with  lettuce 
or  with  seeds  of  plants  to  be  transplanted. 

‘  flfio.  I,.  B.  PIERCE. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Eggs,  42  Jo  50e ;  milk,  fl  to  10e  per  qt.  ; 
potatoes.  75  to  85c  per  basket :  poultry, 
-8  to  35c  per  lb.:  pork,  $1S  to  $22  per 
cwt. :  hay,  best,  $30  to  $35  per  ton  :  rye, 
straw,  $(»  per  ton.  Young  pigs  .$7  apiece, 
six  or  seven  weeks  old.  There  is  not  much 
grain  sold  in  this  locality;  most  of  it  fed 
upon  farm.  Xot  much  fruit  raised  in  this 
township.  Some  apples,  cherries,  peaches 
and  strawberries;  cherries  and  apples 
promise  a  good  crop.  lVaches  and  straw¬ 
berries  doubtful;  the  cold  -snap  end  of 
April  injured  the  bloom;  also  pears.  Ev¬ 
erything  is  high  but  tomatoes  for  the  can¬ 
ning  season.  The  farmers  go  panicky  and 
let  the  canners  put  one  or  two  over  on 
them.  East  season  the  farmers  got  .$30 
per  ton;  this  year  the  canners  came  along 
and  offered  .$21  per  ton.  The  farmers 
said  it  is  too  low  the  way  the  prices  are 
that  they  have  to  pay  at  the  stores  and 
feed  mills;  pork,  32  to  35c  per  lb.;  bacon, 
64o  per  lb. ;  coffee,  32c  and  up :  sugar,  10c 
now  and  perhaps  higher.  Rye  flour.  .$10 
per  bbl.:  wheat  flour,  $14.50  to  $15  per 
l)bl. :  paper-soled  shoes.  $5  and  up.  The 
farmers  signed  contracts  to  furnish  to¬ 
matoes  for  $21.  per  ton,  less  freight,  net¬ 
ting  them  about  $10  for  best  grade  to¬ 
matoes  and  about  $14  for  second  grade. 
In  the  lowest  priced  stores  in  this  county 
(Burlington)  today  10-oz.  cans  of  to¬ 
matoes  are  selling  for  12c  per  can.  These 
tomatoes  cost  last  season  $30  per  ton, 
about  1c  for  10  oz.  Of  course  tbe  tin  can 
cost  something,  but  no  11c.  Somebody  is 
getting  good  profit  between  farmer  and 
consumer.  Labor  is  high,  but  it  has  got  to 
be  as  long  as  prices  are  so  high  for  the 
necessities  of  life.  I  was  in  Philadelphia, 
l*a.,  a  short  time  ago  and  bananas  were 
50c  per  doz. ;  cucumbers,  two  for  25c; 
apples,  10c  apiece,  and  a  little  wee  cup 
of  coffee,  about  half  ordinary  fanner’s 
coffee  cup  size,  was  5c  ;  it.  was  the  cheapest 
thing  that  I  saw  all  day.  On  Market 
street,  in  front  of  a  retail  liquor  store,  I 
saw  two  men  reading  the  prices  of  liquor 
per  bottle;  it  was  from  $2  10  tip.  line 
man  said  to  tbe  other  one.  “It’s  too  high; 

I  have  got  to  quit  drinking  booze  anil 
drink  water.”  I  thought  that  was  one 
good  thing  caused  by  high  prices,  if  noth¬ 
ing  else.  Rye,  wheat  and  oats  look  fine, 
with  prospects  of  a  good  yield.  TTicle 
Sam  tiH.k  the  best  of  our  farms*  in  this 
township  (New  Hanover)  and  it  looks  as 
though  he  was  going  to  keep  them  to  make 
a  sort  of  public  pork  barrel  for  politicians. 
Of  course,  Camp  Hix  is  world  renowned, 
as  soldier  boys  can  testify.  G.  G.  8. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  .1. 

Winter  grain  looking  fine,  and  prospects 
for  a  100  per  cent  crop.  Farm  work  in 
good  shape  and  planting  is  being  done  in 
season.  Wheat,  $2.40;  rye,  $1.15;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $5e ;  eggs.  40c;  butter,  75c.  Clover 
seed  scarce  and  very  high  in  price;  A  Like, 
$24;  Medium  Red,  $30.  Help  not  as 
scarce  as  a  year  ago,  but  still  not  plenti¬ 
ful.  Wages,  $30  to  $40  per  month  and 
board.  The  usual  acreage  of  potatoes  will 
be  planted  this  season.  Not  much  coni 
grown  here,  as  the  seasons  are  too  short, 
owing  to  the  altitude.  The  County  Agent 
has  been  having  demonstrations  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  comity  on  hog  raising. 
In  Banks  township  the  potato  wart  dis¬ 
ease  has  appeared,  and  the  section 
quarantined.  Some  other  districts  near 
Hazleton  have  also  been  quarantined  and 
no  potatoes  can  la*  grown  in  the  infected 
regions.  No  manure  or  potato  vines  or 
any  straw  may  be  taken  from  thi*  district. 
The  disease  was  brought  from  Europe 
several  years  ago  in  some  potatoes  that 
were  shipped  to  this  section.  Some  of 
them  were  planted,  and  in  this  way  the 
disease  was  got  into  the  soil.  w.  s.  b. 

Carbon  Co.,  Fa. 

Potatoes,  according  to  quality,  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  bu. ;  apples,  from  $4 
to  $<i  per  bu. ;  dairy  butter,  from  05  to 
75c  per  lb.,  retail;  eggs,  45,  47  and  50c; 
veal  calves,  22c  per  lb.,  when  hog-dressed ; 
fresh  pork,  24c  per  lb.,  by  the  carcase. 
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Live  poultry — Fowls,  45c  per  lb. ;  dressed, 
50  to  55c  per  lb.  Labor  being  scarce 
and  fertilizer  high,  the  potato  acreage 
is  going  to  be  light.  Farm  work  is  slow; 
oat  acreage  will  be  large,  from  five  to  05 
acres.  Farmers  expect  to  put  in  a  large 
acreage  of  buckwheat.  Seed  buckwheat 
is  $2.50  per  bu.  Silage  corn  .12  to  20 
acres.  Very  Small  acreage  of  field  corn. 
Hairy  cows  are  high,  from  $100  to  $150. 
At  a  local  sale  a  herd  of  37  Jerseys 
averaged  $112.  A  herd  of  grade 
cows  averaged  $107.  At  South  Montrose. 
Susquehanna  Co.,  55  bead  of  registered 
Holstein  cows  sold  for  $22,500.  One  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  bull  calf  six  months  old 
brought  $0.  i0.  Good  work  horses,  weight 
around  1.200  lbs..  $250;  about  1,400  to 
Lotto  lbs.,  about  $375.  according  to  age. 
Siniug  pigs  are  plentiful.  $10  to  $10  per 
Pair,  according  to  quality.  Eggs  are 
hatching  very  poorly.  Dairymen  are  get¬ 
ting  Sc  per  qt  for  milk,  delivered ;  re¬ 
tailers  are  getting  14c.  Mill  feeds  are 
high.  Meal.  $3.40  per  cwt.;  middlings 
$2.7o :  gluten,  $3.30;  No.  1  feed,  $3.40; 
ground  oats,  $3.20;  whole  and  cracked 
corn,  $3.40.  Fresh  mined  coal,  chestnut 
and  stove,  $7.85  for  2.240  lb*,  p.  <•.  w. 

Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa. 

The  latter  part  of  April  was  remark¬ 
able  for  its  amount  of  cold,  stormy 
weather.  On  the  24th  and  25th  it  was 
more  severe  than  it  was  last  Winter.  We 
have  had  several  severe  freezes.  We 
have  had  also  quite  a  large  amount  of 
rain,  which,  lias  retarded  farming.  There 
was  very  little  grain  sown  and  no  gar¬ 
dens  made  up  to  April  30.  Clover  seed 
i.s  sown,  and  a  few  have  sown  their  cab- 
baice  seed,  which  has  been  snowed  under, 
ulieat.  and  grass  are  making  an  extra 
good  start,  and  give  promise  for  a  full 
crop.  Timothy  hay  has  soared  to  $30 
per  ton.  Potatoes  are  on  the  rise,  at 
present  $1  50  per  bu.  Veal  is  declining 
m  price.  15T.c  per  lb.  Pork  lias  advanced 
to  $18. ,0  per  cwt.  Flour  lias  raised  50c 
on  a  bbl..  with  another  each  raise  ex¬ 
pected.  1  "ung  pigs  are  scarce  at,  $S 
eiu  li.  Eggs  hold  their  own  well  at  4()c. 
Rutter  is  bringing  50c  per  lb.  I  have 
made  an  examination  of  the  peach  and 
sweet  cherry  buds  since  our  last  bard 
freezes,  and  find  them  to  bo  all  right  with 
the  prospect  for  a  full  crop.  Some  are 
spraying  apples.  e  t  n 

Ontario  Co.,  X.  Y. 
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Gaining  6,300  Miles 

by  Proper  Inflation 


LONG  before  they  had  delivered  the 
mileages  everyone  expects  from 
Goodyears,  two  tires  on  a  heavy  eight- 
cylinder  car  blew  out.  The  car-owner , 
Mr.  Ralph  Booth,  took  them  to  a  Good¬ 
year  Service  Station  near  his  office,  on 
West  27th  Street,  New  York.  The 
Service  Station  Dealer  examined  them, 
asked  Mr.  Booth  to  what  pressures  they 
had  been  in  flated,  and  then  proved  that 
according  to  the  inflation  charts  the 
tires  should  have  carried  at  least  fifteen 
pounds  more  air.  Mr.  Booth  wasn't  quite 
convinced,  but  he  put  on  two  new  Good- 
years  and  kept  them  properly  inflated. 
These  tires  have  already  given  6,300 
MORE  miles  than  the  under-inflated 
ones  and  look  good  for  as  many  more. 
Ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station,  or 
write  to  Akron,  for  Lesson  3  of  the 
Goodyear  Conservation  Course —telling 
how  to  gain  mileage  by  proper  inflation. 


NDERINFLATION  shortens 
by  thousands  of  miles  the  life  of 
the  best  of  tires. 

Without  proper  air  support  the  tire 
walls  have  to  bend  and  flex  sharply 
and  constantly. 

The  extreme  bending  and  flexing  of 
'side-walls  without  sufficient  air-sup¬ 
port  generates  excessive  heat  at  the 
flexing  points. 

This  heat  acts  on  the  rubber  in  and 
between  the  plies,  making  it  lifeless 
and  brittle. 

The  plies  separate  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  tire,  and  from  chafing  against 
each  other  soon  lose  their  strength. 

Then  the  inner  plies,  which  are  most 
quickly  affected,  are  fractured — the 
tube  is  pinched  between  the  rough 


edges  of  the  break,  and  a  blow-ou1: 
follows. 

0  0  0 

IN  certain  cases,  however,  where 
the  damage  is  not  too  great  and  the 
weakened  fabric  carcass  has  not  ac¬ 
tually  broken,  Goodyear  Service  Sta¬ 
tion  Dealers  find  that  by  applying  a 
Goodyear  Reliner  the  tire  can  be  made 
to  deliver  a  thousand  and  more  ad¬ 
ditional  miles. 

But  consistent  attention  to  proper  in¬ 
flation  would  save  many  thousands 
— at  no  expense  whatever. 

Find  out  just  what  pressures  your 
tires  should  carry  by  asking  your 
Goodyear  Service  Station  —  or  by 
sending  to  Akron — for  Lesson  3  of 
the  Goodyear  Conservation  Course. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 


A  Tire  With  Fabric 
Fractures,  Due  to 
U  n  d  e  r- 1  n  fl  a  t  i  o  n. 


Ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station ,  or  us, 
for  Lesson  3  of  the  Goodyear  Conservation 
Course  —  dealing  with  tire  inflation 


Goodyear  Reliner  and  Goodyear 
Patching  Cement  for  Restoring  Tires 
Weakened  by  Being  Under-Inflated. 
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Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


Pruning  Old  Apple  .Yeex 

Many  people,  especially  hoj-inner.s.  when 
about  to  prune  a  tree,  experience  consid¬ 
erable  difficulty  in  deciding  where  to  be¬ 
gin.  and  just  what  to  do  This  might  be 
overcome  to  a  great  extent  if  one  under¬ 
stands  the  real  object  of  pruning,  the 
main  principle  and  the  good  and  bad  re¬ 
sults  of  different  methods.  Primarily  we 
prune  to  get  rid  of  excess  wood :  that  is. 
wood  which  would  never  bear  fruit,  and 
which  would  prevent  fruit-bearing  branch¬ 
es  from  receiving  their  proper  amount  of 
sunlight.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  re¬ 
move  lower  branches,  heading  only  high 
enough  to  work  under  comfortably  with  a 
team  or  tractor  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Summer.  About  the  time  fruit  develops 
enough  to  weight  down  the  branches  work 
will  have  been  discontinued  in  most  or¬ 
chards.  The  ease  and  cheapness  of  pick¬ 
ing  fruit  from  such  branches  makes  them 
too  desirable  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Next,  cut  out  suckers  or  water  sprouts 
and  all  dead  wood,  and  then  one  is  ready 
to  begin  the  actual  shaping  of  the  tree. 
Remove  enough  branches  from  the  center 
to  allow  the  sunlight  to  reach  till  parts. 
A  few  minutes’  careful  survey  of  each  tree 
before  further  pruning  will  determine  the 
main  structural  limbs  of  et  ch  tree.  With 
these  main  structural  limbs  always  in 
mind,  we  now  cut  out  everything  that  in¬ 
terferes  with  their  proper  development. 
A  successful  pruner  never  hesitates*  to 
take  out  good,  healthy,  fruit-bearing 
brandies  when  they  seriously  interfere 
with  these  limbs.  Many  make  the  great 
mistake  of  postponing  their  removal  a 
year,  and  others  make  the  still  greater 
mistake  of  never  removing  them,  knowing 
it  means  the  temporary  reduction  of  the 
yield  of  fruit.  Among  the  first  of  these 
to  remove  are  the  limbs  that  grow  back¬ 
ward  into  the  tree,  as  these  are  soon  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  main  limbs,  which  stop 
their  growth  and  make  them  unproductive. 
Resides  they  are  likely  to  cross  and  rub 
other  limbs. 

When  limbs  afid  branches  cross,  and 
rub,  one  of  these  .should  always  be  re¬ 
moved,  unless  they  cross  so  near  their 
bases  that  there  is  no  friction.  I  consider 
this  important,  as  branches  soon  become 
so  scarred  from  the  rubbing  that  not 
enough  nourishment  reaches  the  fruit  to 
properly  develop  it.  After  these  essential 
operations  have  been  attended  to  one 
should  devote  some  time  to  the  less  im¬ 
portant  but  necessary  work  that  finishes 
the  pruning  of  a  tree.  Limbs  that  are  too 
long  are  liable  to  break  with  a  load  of 
fruit  and  should  he  shortened.  This  also 
helps  make  the  tree  symmetrical.  Most 
trees,  unless  properly  pruned  every  year, 
develop  too  many  branches  along  their 
main  limbs.  These  should  be  trimmed 
enough  so  that  the  remaining  ones  have 
ample  room  for  future  development.  I>o 
not  make  the  mistake,  however,  of  strip¬ 
ping  these  main  limbs  of  all  the  little 
fruit  spurs,  just  to  make  i lie  tree  look 
neater. 

If  there  is  a  wide  gap  left  by  a  broken 
limb,  numerous  suckers  almost  always 
shoot  out  in  an  endeavor  to  replace  the  j 
missing  wood.  Rather  than  remove  all 
of  these,  two  or  three  of  the  sturdiest 
should  be  left.  It  is  important  to  shorten 
these  if  they  lengthen  out  too  much,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  limb  and  encour¬ 
age  fruit  spurs.  The  upright  limbs  in  the 
top  of  a  tree  should  also  be  shortened  to 
keep  the  tree  from  growing  taller.  Fast¬ 
growing  trees  often  shoot  up  numerous 
suckers  in  the  top.  and  these  should  be 
trimmed  and  the  remaining  ones  shortened 
in  the  same  manner.  If  this  practice  is 
closely  followed  year  after  yeai  dishorn¬ 
ing  will  be  unnecessary.  I  consider  it 
wise  to  use  au.i  measures  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  dishorning,  -a.-  that  operation  will 
make  a  tree  profitless  for  tears. 

While  pruning  a  tree  all  cankerous 
growth  should  he  cut  away'.  If  any  or¬ 
chard  ban  not  been  properly  sprayed,  co¬ 
coons  and  collections  of  caterpillar  eggs 
will  ’be  found,  and  this  is  an  excellent 
time  t * <  remove  them. 

The  importance  of  burning  all  brush 
cannot  be  overestimated.  A  pile  of  brush 
in  the  neighborhood  of  an  orchard  is  a  j 
source  of  contagion  that  even  constant 


spraying  will  find  it  hard  to  overcome. 
In  priming  always  be  sure  to  cut  close 
and  leave  no  stubs.  Many  a  fine  tree  has 
been  utterly  ruined  by  the  presence  of 
such  .stubs,  as  they  will  not  heal  over  be¬ 
fore  moisture  enters  and  rots  them  and 
eventually  the  whole  trunk  of  the  tree. 
When  trees  have  been  long  neglected  and 
are  greatly  overgrown,  caution  should  be 
used  not  t<>  prune  too  much  in  one  year. 
Excessive  pruning  will  almost  always 
result  in  too  much  wood  growth,  which 
will  surely  reduce  the  yield  of  fruit,  and 
in  some  cases  step  it  for  several  years. 
Besides,  the  remaining  limbs  will  some¬ 
times  be  so  weak  and  unsupported  that 
an  ordinary  crop  of  apples  will  often  put 
them  far  enough  out  of  shape  to  prevent 
them  regaining  their  old  positions,  and 
thus  they  never  grow  properly. 

On  the  other  baud  if  pruning  is  ex¬ 
tended  over  three  or  four  years  and  only 
a  little  wood  is  taken  out  each  year,  these 
mistakes  will  he  avoided.  Instead  of  the 
main  limbs  being  weak  and  unsupported, 
they  will  make  a  continuous,  slow  growth 
that  makes  for  sturdiness  and  strength. 
From  my  own  experience  with  this  meth¬ 
od  of  pruning  I  have  found  that  each 
year  the  crop  has  increased  in  size,  mean¬ 
ing  financial  gain  instead  of  the  total  less 
that  often  follows  the  other  method. 

New  Jersey.  eakle  mlatusti. 

Failure  of  Apples  to  Set  Fruit 

I  have  about  40  Gilliflower  apple  trees 
grafted  on  Streaked  Pippin.  I  bought  the 
farm  13  years  ago,  and  in  the  13  years 
have  not  had  more  than  two  to  five  bush¬ 
els  of  Gilliflower  apples  to  the  tree  per 
year.  They  are  trees  that  should  have 
from  5  to  10  barrels  per  tree.  They  are 


good,  healthy  and  thrifty-looking  trees, 
and  white  with  blossoms  every  year,  but 
cannot  make  them  set.  1  have  given  the 
best  of  care  to  them,  along  with  my  others, 
as  Baldwin  and  King,  with  which  I  have 
no  fault  to  find.  Could  you  give  me  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  these  trees,  so  as 
to  make  them  set?  The  trees  must  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  50  years  old.  R.  v. 

New  York. 

Causes  for  this  condition  may  be  as¬ 
signed  to  two  general  classes;  failure  of 
the  blossoms  to  receive  proper  polleniza- 
tiou,  and  failure  of  the  tree  to  obtain 
sufficient  plant  food  ■'to  develop  the  fertil¬ 
ized  blossoms. 

Frost  or  Winter  injury  at  times  de¬ 
stroys  pollen  or  ovules,  or  both,  without 
apparent  injury  to  the  petals,  and,  while 
the  tree  may  seem,  from  casual  observa¬ 
tion.  to  be  in  full  blossom,  with  abundant 
promise  of  a  bountiful  harvest,  the  in¬ 
clement  weather  lias  already  doomed  the 
fruit.  With  most  varieties  fruit  will  not 
set  to  any  extent  without  the  visitation 
of  those  insects  which  carry  pollen  from 
blossom  to  blossom  and  insure  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  Cold,  rain  or  high  winds  may  so 
interfere  with  these  insects  as  materially 
to  cut  down  the  crop.  Pollen  is  easily 
destroyed  by  rain,  and  when  this  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  cold,  it  is  many  hours  after 
the  storm  is  over  before  a  new  supply  of 
viable  pollen  is  available.  In  all  types  of 
fruit  self-sterile  varieties  are  more  or  less 
numerous.  Such  need  to  receive  pollina¬ 
tion  from  some  other  sort.  Recently  we 
have  begun  to  realize  the  importance  of 
certain  fruits  of  group  sterility — groups  of 
varieties  which  are  sterile  one  to  the 
other  and  which  must  receive  pollen  from 
sorts  outside  the  group.  To  what  extent 
this  may  hold  in  the  apple  we  do  not 
know. 

The  flower  bud  commences  to  form  early 
in  the  preceding  Summer.  A  shortage  of 
plant  food  at  this  time  may  result  in  a 
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failure  to  blossom  or  in  the  formation  of 
ovules  and  pollen  lacking  in  vitality.  In 
her  attempts  to  reproduce  the  species, 
nature  is  a  prodigal.  With  sufficient 
plant  food  available  during  the  Summer 
many  more  flower  buds  are  formed  than 
the  tree  is  capable  of  bringing  to  maturity 
as  represented  by  the  ripe  fruit.  After 
pollination  each  cluster  has  certain  fruits 
which,  for  oue  cause  or  another,  are  able 
to  appropriate  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
available  plant  food.  The  “.Tune  drop”  is 
made  up  of  those  fruits  which  failed  to 
receive  proper  pollination  or  which  were 
crowded  out  by  their  more  fortunate 
neighbors. 

The  Black  Gilliflower  apples  about 
which  R.  A',  writes  are  usually  good  crop¬ 
pers.  They  blossom  somewhat  later  than 
most  of  our  commercial  apples,  yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  difference  is  great  enough 
to  prevent  them  receiving  sufficient  pollen 
even  if  the  variety  should  prove  self-ster¬ 
ile.  The  most  likely  causes  of  the  trees 
failing  to  set  fruit  fall  in  our  second 
class  -those  which  influence  fruit  forma¬ 
tion  through  the  food  supply.  Yet  R. 
V.  writes  of  his  trees  as  “healthy  and 
thrifty  looking.”  If  they  are  not  now 
under  thorough  cultivation  this  would  be 
the  first  thing  to  look  to:  if  they  are,  a 
moderate  Summer  pruning  about  the  first 
of  August  should  be  tried.  This,  by  de¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  buds,  will  enable 
the  remainder  to  obtain  a  greater  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  the  plant  food  at 
the  critical  time  when  the  flower  buds 
are  just  beginning  to  form. 

[PROF.]  V.  P.  HEDRICK. 

Geneva.  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station. 


“Wiiat  we  want  now  is  reconstruct¬ 
ion.”  "1  don't  know.”  replied  the  weary 
little  woman.  "I’m  getting  kind  o’  tired 
of  making  over  my  last  year’s  clothes.” — 
Washington  Star. 


This  cross  section  of  ez  Ford  engine 
shows  to. .are  sediment  in  the  oil  gathers 


Showing  sediment  formed 
after  SUO  miles  of  running 


This  cross  section  of  a  Ford  engine 
shows  huts  Veedol  reduces  sediment 


Is  sediment  shortening  the  life  of  your  engine? 

19  places  where  sediment  damages  important  parts 


HOW  long  will  your  engines 
stand  up?  Will  your  auto¬ 
mobile  engine  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition  after  50,000  miles  of  hard 
driving  over  rough,  muddy  and 
sandy  roads,  or  badly  worn  out  after 
10,000  miles?  Or„will  your  tractor 
engine  be  worn  out  after  one  thou¬ 
sand  hours  of  work? 

Machines  that  must  be  laid  up 
frequently  for  engine  repairs  are 
sure  to  be  short  lived.  They  contin¬ 
ually  need  to  have  carbon  removed, 
valves  ground,  bearings  and  piston 
rings  renewed.  The  best  insurance 
against  such  troubles  is  proper 
lubrication. 

Some  cars  run  for  15,000  miles 
without  need  for  such  overhauling. 
These  are  the  cars  which  will  still 
be  on  the  road  after  50,000  miles  of 
running.  Invariably  such  cars  are 
perfectly  lubricated. 

Why  ordinary  oil  fails  to 
protect  you 

Ordinary  oil  breaks  down  under 
the  terrific  heat  of  the  engine — 200° 


Where  sediment  damages 
engines 

1.  Cylinder  walls;  2.  pistons;  3.  pis¬ 
ton  rings;  4.  wristpins;  5.  wristpin 
bearings;  6.  crankshaft  main  bear¬ 
ings;  7.  crankshaft;  8.  connecting- 
rod  bearings;  9.  connecting  rods; 
10.  valves;  11.  valve  seats;.  12; 
valve  cams;  12.  cam  shaft  bearings. 
14.  cam  shaft;  15.  timing  gears; 
16.  ignition  drive  shaft  bearings;  17. 
generator  shaft  bearings;  18.  oil  cir¬ 
culating  pump;  19.  sparkplugs. 


to  1000°  F.  Large  quantities  of 
black  sediment  which  has  no  lubri¬ 
cating  value  is  formed.  This  black 
sediment  crowds  out  the  good  oil 
from  the  pistons  and  other  fast 
moving  parts  permitting  rapid  wear. 
The  parts  it  damages  are  listed  in 
the  center  of  the  page. 

Solving  the  sediment 
problem 

After  years  of  experiments  Veedol 
engineers  evolved  a  new  method  of 
refining  by  which  a  lubricant  is  pro¬ 
duced  which  resists  heat.  This,  the 
famous  Faulkner  process,  is  used 


exclusively  for  the  production  of 
Veedol,  the  scientific  lubricant. 

The  superiority  of  Veedol  oil  is 
shown  by  the  Sediment  Test  at  the 
top  of  the  page. 

Veedol  not  only  resists  destruc¬ 
tion  by  heat  and  minimizes  the  con¬ 
sequent  formation  of  sediment,  but 
also  reduces  loss  by  evaporation  in 
your  engine,  to  a  negligible  quan¬ 
tity.  You  will  get  25%  to  50%  more 
mileage  per  gallon  with  Veedol  for 
this  reason. 

Clean  out  the  old  oil  in  your 
crankcase  and  put  in  Veedol.  Fol¬ 
low  the  directions  given  under  the 
pictures  below. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Leading  dealers  have  Veedol  in  stock. 
The  new  100-page  Veedol  book  will  save 
you  many  dollars  and  help  you  to  keep 
your  car  running  at  minimum  cost.  Send 
10c  for  a  copy. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Veedol  Department 

738  Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York 

Branches  or  distributors 
in  all  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada 


J.  Remove  used  oil 
from  the  crankcase 


2.  Fill  the  crankcase 
with  kerosene 


3.  Run  engine  very 
slowly  on  its  own 
power  for  30  seconds 


4.  Drain  kerosene. 
Put  in  one  quart 
Veedol;  turn  the  en¬ 
gine  over  ten  times 
and  drain  again. 


5.  Refill  to  proper 
level  with  correct 
grade  oi  Veedol 
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Owna  SELECTED  Farm 
In  Western  Canada 

— Make  Bigger  Profits! 

The  most  Wonderful  opportunity  in  the  world  for  Busi- 
ii css  Farmers  is  in  the  "  SELECTED  ”  Farms  which  enn 
lie  bought  from  116  to  $40  an  aero  along  the  lines  of  1 1  in 
Canadian  National  Railways  in  Western  Canada. 

“SELECTED”  Farms 

These  “SELECTED”  Farms  arc  carefully  chosen  from 
the  cream  of  the  richest  wheat  and  cattle  country  in 
America,  to  meet  your  special  needs,  hy  experts  repre¬ 
senting  14,000  miles  of  railway,  whose  advice,  v  hile  free 
to  settlers,  is  of  groat  practical  value. 

A  Cordial  Welcome 

Western  Canada  extends  a  helpful  hand  to  home  seek¬ 
ers.  Friendly  neighbors — splendid  schools,  churches  and 
social  life— every  benefit  that  you  formerly  enjoyed— 
await  you  in  this  wonderfully  prosperous  "LAST  WEST  ’ 

Big  Profits  In  Wheat,  Beef 
and  Dairy  Cattle 

“SELECTED”  Farms  average  more  than  twenty  bu-hels 
of  wheat  per  acre.  Under  specially  favorable  conditions 
a  yield  of  60  to  60  bushels  per  acre  is  not  uncommon. 

Beef  and  dairy  cattle  yield  great  profits.  Stock  thrive 
on  the  prairie  grasses,  which  in  many  sections  cure  stand¬ 
ing  and  make  fine  hay.  Cattle  and  horses  require  only 
natural  shelter  most  of  the  winter  and  bring  high  prices 
without  grain  feeding. 

Low  Taxes — Easy  Terms 

There  is  a  small  tax  on  the  land,  but  buildings,  Im¬ 
provements,  animats,  machinery,  and  personal  property 
are  all  tax  exempt.  Terms  on  “SELECTED”  Farms: 
About  10  per  cent  cash  down,  balance  in  equal  pay  incnts 
over  a  term  of  years,  interest  iisiui////  6  per  cent. 

Special  Rates  to  Home  Seekers 

Special  railway  rates  will  he  made  for  homeseekers 
ami  their  effects  to  encourage  personal  inspection  of  the 
“SELECTED”  Farms  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways.  Full  information  will  be  sent  tree 
on  request.  WRITE  OR  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY ! 


DEWITT  FOSTER,  Superintendent  Resources 
Canadian  National  Railways 

Dept.  9635,  Marquette  Bldg.  Chicago 
Please  send  me  free  and  without  obligation  to 
me.  complete  information  on  the  ite:.i«  concerning 
Western  Canada  cheeked  below. 

Opportunities  for  big  profits  in  wheat 
Big  money-making  from  stop.;  raising 
Special  Railway  Rates  for  Home  Seekers 
Business  and  Industrial  Opportunities 


l 

Name . . 

Address . 

Town . 


. ....K.  F.  I> . 

j . State . 


IRON  ROOFING 
PRICES/? 
DOWNY® 


At  lowered  peace  tin.? 
prices,  and  with  our 
bonded  guarantee  of 
rust  resisting  ptiritv,  the  best  investment  is  an 

ARMC0  IRON  ROOF 

No  painting.  No  repairs.  Lifetime  service. 
-Low  cost,  I.lghtnlng-proof.  Fire-proof. 

Writ*  today  for  free  catalog  B 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO. 
Station  16  Middletown,  Ohio 


PURE  IRON 


Duyintf  KKUVYN  pr.wceiS 

|  at  my  low  factory— freight  prepaid  prices. 

Competition  can’t  touch  them.  125,000.000 
rods  sold  proves*  DROWN  FENCE  itatiHtlea. 
160  stylet*.  Heavily  Galvanized  —  rust-rosistiug. 
Sample  to  test  and  book  FREE,  poatpaid. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  1S9 ,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere* 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO* 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


Ask  for  Cat¬ 
alog  Mo.  274 

Tho  Special 
uhapo  teeth  cut 
tho  weeds  clone 
to  the  hill  and 
do  not  cover 
tho  .cron  with 
earth.  40  year* 
actual  hoi v loo. 

Hear  wheel  furnished  If  des1. 


CLIPYOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


Figuring  Out  a  Fertilizer 

The  problem  given  below  has  caused  a 
controversy  between  my  school  pal  and 
myself.  T'.,r  main  difficulty  lies  in  deter¬ 
mining  wh  ,■  constitutes  inert  matter  of 
a  fertilizer  Kindly  solve  this  problem 
for  me : 

Making  u.  :  of  quotations  given  below, 
calculate 

(a)  The  quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
dissolved  S.  C.  rock,  and  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  ; 

lb)  The  CYSt  of  each; 

(e)  The  :>her  of  pounds  of  inert 
matter  requited  for  one  ton  of  a  3-9-7 
fertilizer.  " 

Market  quotations:  Per  ton 

Nitrate  of  soda,  15',  nitrogen.  .  ..  $57.00 
Dissolved  8.  C.  rotk.  W,  avail¬ 
able  PoO- . .  12.00 

Muriate  of  potash,  48%  K.O .  48.00 

Port  Jervie,  N.  Y.  g.  l.  h. 

So  far  as  prices  go.  this  is  an  impos¬ 
sible  question,  for  the  chemicals  cannot 
lie  bought  at  liny  such  figures.  Nitrate  of 
soda  will  cost  about  X00,  acid  phosphate 
$25.  and  muriate  r‘  potash  nearly  $250. 
A  fertilizer  cont-  ining  3%  of  nitrogen. 
9%  of  phosphoric  acid  and  7%  of  potash 
represents  60  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  IS  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  140  of  potash.  In  order 
to  find  how  much  of  each  is  required  we 
figure  about  as  follows :  The  nitrate  of 
soda  contains  15%  of  nitrogen.  This 
means  15  lbs.  to  each  100  lbs.  of  nitrate. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  00  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  we  must  have  400  lbs.  of  nitrate. 
Figuring  in  the  same  way  we  find  that  to 
obtain  ISO  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  when 
100  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  carries  14  lbs., 
we  must  have  about  1.300  lbs.  of  the 
phosphate.  The  same  rule  works  out  300 
lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  needed.  Thus, 
400  lhs.  of  nitrate.  1.300  of  acid  phosphate 
and  300  muriate  of  potash  will  give  ns  one 
ton  carrying  the  desired  analysis.  The 
ton  contains  380  lbs.  of  actual  plant  food 
and  1,640  lbs.  of  lime,  soda  and  various 
other  substances  needed  to  hold  this  plant 
food  in  form. 


Improving  Sour  Soil 

I  have  five  acres  of  land  on  which  su¬ 
mac  has  grown  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
wish  to  clear  this  land  oft'  and  plant  sweet 
corn  and  potatoes.  Do  you  suppose  the 
land  would  be  sour  on  account  of  the  su¬ 
mac?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  put  pow- 
1  do  red  lime  on  soil,  lime  such  as  would  be 
used  for  putting  on  the  walls  of  a  house, 
and  harrow  same  in  soil?  f.  e.  it. 

Such  soil  is  usually  quite  sour.  We 
regard  the  growth  of  sumac  as  indicative 
of  an  acid  soil.  To  make  sure,  take  fair 
samples  of  the  soil  from  different  parts 
of  the  field.  Mix  them  well  and  put  this 
mixture  in  several  cups  or  glasses.  Mois¬ 
ten  just  enough  'to  make  it  pack  firmly. 
Thrust  a  knife  down  into  the  soil  and  put 
in  a  strip  of  blue  litmus  paper.  Press 
the  soil  up  firmly  around  the  paper  and 
let  it  alone  for  an  hour.  If  the  blue  color 
of  the  litmus  paper  changes  to  red  or  pink 
you  have  evidence  that  the  soil  is  sour  and 
needs  lime.  From  our  experience  we 
should  not  expect  to  grow  any  crop  ou 
such  soil  unless  we  used  at  least  1.000  lbs. 
of  lime  per  acre,  harrowed  in  after  plow¬ 
ing.  Such  soil  usually  needs  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid.  We  would  use  one  of  the 
ready-mixed  fertilizers  or  a  mixture  of  one 
part  nitrate  of  soda  and  three  parts  acid 
phosphate. 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  C0MPa»  i,  21S  Center  St..Batavia.N.Y. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  beat  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


A  Fertility  Puzzle 

I  have  a  five-acre  lot  in  which  there  is 
a  streak  through  the  middle  that  will  not 
grow  crops  very  well.  I  have  raised 
strawberries,  corn  and  potatoes  on  it.  and 
on  all  these  crops  the  streak  i.s  noticeable. 
Coru  turned  yellow,  potatoes  small  and 
few  in  a  hill,  and  the  strawberries  refused 
to  send  out  runners  until  very  late  in  sea¬ 
son,  and  then  only  a  few.  All  the  crops 
seem  to  act  as  though  the  roots  were 
burned.  1  can  find  no  worms  nor  grubs 
in  soil.  I  have  used  barnyard  manure, 
hen  manure,  commercial  fertilizer  and 
ashes  in  abundance.  M.  G.  L. 

No  one  can  tell  without  a  personal  ex¬ 
amination.  Our  plan  would  be -to  ask 
the  Farm  Bureau  Agent  to  come  and  look 
the  field  over.  Most  likely  the  scientists 
at  the  experiment  station  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this.  We  have  rarely  seen  a 
piece  of  land  which  would  not  respond 
after  a  good  coat  of  manure  was  plowed 
under  and  lime  harrowed  in.  In  some 

i  few  cases  a  coat  of  land  plaster  will  help 
by  combining  with  certain  salts  in  the 
soil,  so  that  they  become  soluble  and  are 

! 

washed  out.  We  have  several  places  on 
our  own  farm  where  most  crops  fail  in  a 
drought.  The  underlying  rock  seems  to 
come  up  to  a  point  at  these  places,  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  thiu  crust  of  soil  that  plants 
suffer  from  lack  of  water, 


Hot  Water  Heating 

for  Small  Farm  Houses 
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The  IDEAL  ARCOLA  Radiator-Boiler  is  a  new  invention  and  fully  tried  out  for  heating  smalt 

cellarless  houses  with  radiators 

The  IDEAL  ARCOLA  Radiator-Boiler 

is  made  for  heating  small  cellarless  houses.  Like  a  stove  it  heats 
the  room  it  stands  in  but  unlike  a  stove  it  also  sends  heat  to  radi¬ 
ators  in  the  other  rooms  of  the  house  heating  the  whole  interior 
with  but  one  fire.  Uses  no  more  fuel  than  one  stove.  The  IDEAL 
ARCOLA  is  one  of  the  great  family  of  IDEAL  Boilers  made  to 


heat  any  kind  or  size  of  house. 

American*  Ideal 

/I  Radiators  ^iBoilers 


Thousands  of  farm 
homes  are  enjoying 
the  winter  in  comfort 
with  IDEAL  HEATING. 


An  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  can  be  easily  and  quickly  installed 
n  your  farm  house  without  disturbing  your  present  heating  arrangements  You 
will  then  have  a  heating  outfit  that  will 
last  longer  than  the  house  will  stand 
and  give  daily,  economical,  and  cleanly 
service. 

Have  this  great  comfort  in 
your  farm  house 

You  will  say  that  IDEAL  heating  is  the 
greatest  improvement  and  necessity 
that  you  can  put  on  your  farm  for  it 
gives  you  the  needed  comfort  and 
enjoyment  during  the  long  season  of 
zero,  chilly,  and  damp  weather. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  cellar 
or  running  water  in  order  to  operate  an 
IDEAL  heating  outfit.  There  is  no  need  to 
burn  high  priced  fuel  because  IDEAL  Boilers 
bum  any  local  fuel  with  great  economy  and 
development  of  heat. 

Send  for  our  Free  Heating  Book 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  “Ideal 
Heating.”  It  goes  into  the  subject  very 
completely  and  tells  you  things  you 
ought  to  know  about  heating  your  home. 

Puts  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy. 


IDEAL  Boilers 
will  supply  ample 
heat  on  one  charg¬ 
ing  of  coal  for  8  to 
24  hours,  depend¬ 
ing  on  severity  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  of  fuel  is 
made  to  yield  ut¬ 
most  results. 


The  IDEAL  ARCOLA 
comes  complete  ready  to 
operate  with  the  radi¬ 
ators  in  adjoining  living 
rooms.  Also  just  the 
thing  for  hog  or  chicken 
houses.  Write  for  sepa¬ 
rate  booklet  “IDEAL 
ARCOLA.” 


Sold  by  all  deal 
ers.  No  exclusive 
agents. 


;  AaaericanRadiator  company- 


Write  to 

Department  F- 10 
Chicago 


A  FARM  FENCE  FAMINE! 

If  you  will  need  fence  next  spring  and  know 
where  you  can  buy,  DO  IT  NOW,  even  if  you  have  to 
borrow  the  money.  Don’t  wait  for  tjae  price 
to  come  down  nor  buy  more  than  you  will  really 
need,  for  many  will  have  to  go  without.  Reason 
for  this  prediction  explained  in  our  “Pence  Famine 
Bulletin.”  Free  for  the  asking.  Not  at  all;  you’re  welcome. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  23  Maumee  St.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Roofing  Products 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal 
roofing — adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties. 

Apollo-Kkybtone  Galvanized  Sheets  are  carefully  manufao-  .  y 
tured  and  highest  in  quality.  Unequaled  for  Roofing.  Siding.  Cul- 
verts.  Silos,  and  general  sheet  metal  work.  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  -  -'V 
For  fine  residences  and  public  buildings  Keystone  Copper  Steel  v 
Hoofing  Tin  Plates  are  unexcelled.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added 
below  regular  brands.  Send  for  our  “Better  Buildings’"  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ■ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R,  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ARCADIAN 

DRIED  AND  (JflOUNO 


Ammonia 


TOP  DRESSING  TALKS 


THE  Great  American  Cereal  is  Corn.  The  Great 
American  Ammoniate  is 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Fertilize  your  corn  at  planting  as  usual,  and  then  top- 
dress  it  with  100  to  150  pounds  of  ARCADIAN  at  the 
first  cultivation.  The  increased  yield  will  more  than 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  application. 


ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  stand¬ 
ard  article  that  has  done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertil¬ 
izers  for  years  past.  Especially  kiln-dried  and  ground  to  make 
it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia  2554%  guaranteed.  Made  in  U.S.A. 

For  sale  by:  NEW  YORK:  New  York ;  The  Coe-Mortimer  Co.,  The  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemical  Co.,  Nassau  Fertilizer  Co.,  W.  E.  Whann  Co.,  Patapsco  Guano  Co., 
The  National  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Frederick  Ludlam  Co.  NEW 
JERSEY:  Chrome ;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  (address  Baltimore,  Md.)  Newark; 
Listers  Agricultural  Chemical  Works.  Trenton;  Trenton  Bono  Fertilizer  Co.  CON¬ 
NECTICUT  :  Bridgeport ;  The  Berkshire  Fertilizer  Co.  MASSACHUSETTS:  Boston; 
The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  The  National  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Co.  VERMONT :  Rutland;  M.  E.  Wheeler  Co. 


For  information 
as  to  applica¬ 
tion,  write 


The 


Company 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


New  York 

N.  Y. 


Shinn-F/at 

and 

Shinn’s  Cash  Bond 

Shinn-Flat  prevents  Lightning  Losses. 

It  enables  the  electricity  in  the  building  to  grad 
ually  pass  from  the  heavily  charged  ground  into  the  at¬ 
mosphere  above  the  building-relieving  the  strain  on  the  building 
caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  electricity  in  the  cloud  above,  and 
removing  the  conditions  that  cause  the  Lightning  Stroke. 

Shinn’s  Cash  Bond  is  issued  by  a  large  Bonding  Companytothe  owner 
of  every  building  protected  by  Shinn-Klat,  guaranteeing  that  Lightning  will  not  strike. 

This  is  the  oniy  company  that  covers  tho  work  of  its  representatives  by  a  Cash  Bond. 

'’fn  fire* ter  Protection  Shinn-Flat  is  the  only  Lightning  Conductor 
/0  ureaier  rroiecuon  made  in  the .form  of  a  flat  cable,  which  eminent 
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electrical  authorities  all  say  is  more  efficient.  It  has  86  per 
cent  more  conducting  surface  for  electricity  than  any  round 
cable  containing  the  same  amount  of  material.  Write  forfree 
booklet  ou  Lightning  Cause  and  Control. 

W.  C.  SHINN  MFG.  CO. 

1 658  Monadnock  Building  ::  Chicago,  III. 


COLD  AiR 


UMMIT  PI  PE  LESS 

F  U  R  N  A  C  E 


For  real  comfort  in  the  home,  store,  shop,  school, 
church,  etc.,  install  a  SUMMIT  PIPELESS  FUR¬ 
NACE.  Summit  installation  eliminates  all  cold  air 
drafts  over  the  floors.  This  feature  alone  puts  the 
Summit  Pipeless  in  a  class  by  itself.  Burns  coal, 
coke  or  wood  with  equally  good  results.  Saves  fuel, 
saves  worry,  inexpensive  to  install.  No  piping, 
therefore  may  he  installed  in  an  old  house  as  easily 
and  satisfactorily  as  in  a  new  house.  Write  us  for 
particulars  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  SUMMIT  FOUNDRY  CO. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


ALLWORK  KEROSENE  FARM  TRACTOR 


Light  and  Powerful 
Strong  and  Durable 

Five  Years*  Successful  Service 
for  Satisfied  Owners 

Our  FREE  CATALOG  and  Suggestions  tor 
Tractor  Users  will  interest  you  whether  you 
buy  an  ALLWORK  or  not.  Write  for  them 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY 
Box  48 A.  QUINCY.  ILLINOIS 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Explosives  of  half  a 
dozen  kinds  were  found  May  2  in  a  room 
of  a  .suite  occupied  by  the  Baldwin  Medi¬ 
cal  Institute,  155  West  Forty-fifth  Street, 
New  York,  by  police  officials  who  are 
hunting  down  the  makers  of  the  infernal 
machines  which  were  sent  through  the 
mails  to  25  public  officials  and  prominent 
men  of  the  country. 

An  unexploded  hand  grenade,  unad¬ 
dressed,  was  discovered  in  the  foreign 
mail  matter  at  the  Central  I’ostoffice, 
Boston,  May  4.  It  was  found  in  a  mass 
of  matter  just  received  from  France, 
having  been  brought  on  one  of  the  trans¬ 
ports  making  that  port  recently.  As  the 
grenade  was  of  German  manufacture,  the 
theory  was  advanced  that  it  was  mailed 
by  some  soldier  to  friends. 

Fire  wiped  out  Ilappyland,  an  amuse¬ 
ment  resort  at  South  Beach,  Staten 
Island,  May  5.  destroyed  35  adjoining 
bungalows,  burned  a  half  dozen  other 
buildings  and  cost  the  life  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Autenreith,  wife  of  the  operator  of  one 
of  the  concessions  in  the  park.  The 
property  loss  is  $250,000,  mainly  un¬ 
covered  by  insurance. 

Between  seven  and  10  persons  perished, 
a  dozen  others  are  in  hospitals  in  a  ser¬ 
ious  condition  and  a  score  more  were 
badly  hurt  in  a  spectacular  fire  in  the 
heart  of  downtown  Columbus,  O.,  May 
5.  Several  Were  killed  and  many  injured 
by  jumping  from  the  upper  floors  of  a 
seven-story  building.  The  fire  started  in 
a  washroom  on  the  second  floor,  trapping 
most  of  the  occupants  of  the  upper 
stories. 

A  petition  bearing  125,000  names  was 
filed  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Senate 
May  4  asking  the  passage  of  a  bill  that 
would  seek  to  permit  the  sale  of  beer,  ale 
and  light  wines  containing  not  more  than 
four  per  cent  of  alcohol  in  that  State,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  operation  of  the  national 
prohibition  amendment.  It  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  behalf  of  the  State  branch  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It 
provides  for  a  local  option  system,  with 
the  granting  of  licenses  and  collection  of 
revenue. 

Three  large  business  blocks  and  a  half 
dozen  residences  were  destroyed  in  a  fire 
that  threatened  the  entire  business  sec¬ 
tion  of  Crestline,  O.,  May  5.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  between  $200,000  and 
$500,000. 

William  F.  Broening,  Republican  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  for  Baltimore,  was  elected 
May  6  Mayor  by  a  majority  of  about 
7.000  over  George  Weems  Williams,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  and  will  thus  be 
the  first  Mayor  of  Greater  Baltimore. 
This  will  be  the  third  time  the  Republi¬ 
cans  have  elected  a  mayor  since  the  Civil 
War. 

Amendment  of  Canada’s  immigration 
laws  to  bar  the  influx  of  undesirable  per¬ 
sons,  including  Bolshevik  agitators,  spies, 
conspirators,  etc.,  is  provided  in  a  bill 
introduced  by  the  Government  which  has 
passed  its  second  reading.  The  changes 
suggested  in  the  measure. would  also  keep 
out  criminals,  mental  defectives,  persons 
suffering  from  loathsome  diseases  and 
others  of  similar  classes.  The  amend¬ 
ments  are  regarded  as  constituting  a 
radical  departure  from  the  Dominion’s 
recent  policy. 

WASHINGTON.  —  With  no  formal 
ceremony  all  the  cable  systems  taken  over 
by  the  Government  on  Nov.  16,  last,  were 
automatically  turned  back  to  their  owners 
May  2.  The  systems  returned  were:  The 
Commercial  Cable  Company,  which  oper¬ 
ates  five  transatlantic  cables,  from  New 
York,  via  Canada,  to  England,  the  Azores 
and  France,  and  one  cable  from  New 
York  to  Cuba;  the  Commercial  Pacific 
Cable  Company,  operating  a  cable  be¬ 
tween  San  Francisco  and  the  Far  East ; 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
which  leases  eight  cables  between  New 
York  and  Europe,  four  of  which  have 
been  out  of  operation  lor  the  last  year, 
and  the  Central  and  South  American 
Telegraph  Company,  which  owns  a  system 
of  cables  from  New  York,  via  Cuba,  to 
Panama  and  South  America. 

Counsel  for  North  Dakota  May  2  filed 
their  brief  contesting  the  Government’s 
authority  to  interfere  with  interstate 
freight  and  passenger  rates  in  the  appeals 
brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  the 
Government  from  the  State  Supreme 
Court  decrees  enjoining  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  from  increasing  its  rates  in 
compliance  with  an  order  of  the  Railroad 
Administration.  The  brief  asserts  that 
Congress,  in  enacting  tin*  railroad  control 
act,  had  no  intention  of  giving  Federal 
officials  such  authority,  and  asserted  that 
the  statute  did  not  confer  arbitrary  power 
upon  the  President. 

A  determined  effort  to  put  through 
Congress  legislation  which  would  curb  an¬ 
archist  activities  in  this  country,  prevent 
the  display  of  the  red  flag  and  make  un¬ 
lawful  the  circulation  of  literature  advis¬ 
ing  the  overthrow  by  violence  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  State  will  be  un¬ 
dertaken  early  in  the  next  Congress  ses¬ 
sion.  In  view  of  developments  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  bomb  plots  against  prom¬ 
inent  men  and  the  rioting  in  many  cities 
May  1,  Senators  who  are  interested  in  the 
legislation  were  confident  that  such  a 
measure  can  be  passed  without  delay. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Permanent 
injunction  to  restrain  Mrs.  Annette  A. 
Adams,  United  States  Attorney,  from  en¬ 
forcing  provisions  of  the  war  time  prohi- 
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bition  act  of  November  21,  1918,  and  the 
Sheppard  prohibition  amendment,  was 
sought  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
at  Sau  Francisco  May  2  in  a  petition 
filed  by  Theodore  Bell,  an  attorney.  The 
petition,  filed  by  a  wine  maker  and  a 
vineyardist,  recites  that  unless  restrained 
by  injunction  action  under  these  laws  will 
wipe  out  the  product  of  177,000  acres  in 
California,  valued  at  $75,000,000.  It  al¬ 
leges  the  war  time  prohibition  act,  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  1919,  is  unconstitutional  and 
ineffective  since  the  President  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  Congress  stated  that  "the 
war  now  comes  to  an  end.”  The  petition 
charges  that  Department  of  Agriculture 
agents  and  State  agents  had  encouraged 
the  production  of  wine  grapes  and  had 
established  an  experimental  vineyard  to 
encourage  vineyardists  to  produce  wine 
grapes.  The  action  is  based  upon  an 
agreement  by  the  vineyardist  made  May  3. 
to  furnish  wine  grapes  to  the  wine 
maker. 

As  a  result  of  May  Day  demonstrations 
in  Cleveland  and  elsewhere  in  Ohio,  L.  J. 
Tabor,  Master  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange, 
issued  May  2  a  ruling  to  all  Granges  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  that  their  charters 
would  be  revoked  if  they  participated  in 
any  parade  or  demonstration  displaying 
the  red  flag,  or  if  they  permitted  any  other 
than  the  American  flag  to  be  displayed  in 
their  meeting  places.  Tabor  said  the 
Grange  ‘‘must  be  1 00  per  cent  American,” 
and  he  is  taking  this  step  to  guarantee 
“against  the  things  that  menace.” 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  made  a  rul¬ 
ing  that  fruits  and  vegetables  in  package 
form  should  be  labeled  with  quantity  of 
contents  when  shipped  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
act.  The  provisions  of  the  net  weight 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  act  in  its  application  to  the  label 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  package  form 
■have  been  widely  distributed  among  ship¬ 
pers  and  other  interested  parties.  Ship¬ 
pers  of  these  articles  who  fail  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  prosecution.  Instructions  have  gone 
out  to  food  inspectors  to  watch  interstate 
shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  during 
this  season  to  see  that,  the  packages  are 
labeled  with  the  quantity  of  contents  in 
accordance  with  the  law. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  made  plans  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  in  South 
America  for  purebred  stock  from  the 
United  States,  and  to  stimulate  interest 
in  importations  from  this  country.  Da¬ 
vid  Ilarrell  of  Austin.  Tex.,  who  until  re¬ 
cently  was  representative  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  in  Spain,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  as  Live  Stock  Commissioner  to  perform 
this  work,  and  he  plans  to  sail"  about  the 
middle  of  June,  lie  will  be  accompanied 
by  II.  1’.  Morgan  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  as  an  assistant.  Until  five  years 
ago  Mr.  Ilarrell  had  been  engaged  for 
many  years  in  the  live  stock  business  in 
Texas  ami  Mexico.  For  some  time  he 
was  an  importer  and  breeder  of  purebred 
cattle,  hogs  and  Angora  goats, 

The  entire  day’s  selling  May  3  at  St. 
Louis  was  taken  up  with  90,000  wolf  on 
International  Fur  Exchange.  Timber 
wolf  brought  good  prices  throughout,  the 
highest  figure  reached  being  $52  a  pe^. 
for  an  extra  fine  pair.  The  next  price 
was  $45.  then  by  close  bidding  down  to 
$15  for  third  grades,  the  bulk  of  timber 
selling  around  $12  to  $25.  Fine  Cana¬ 
dian  sold  from  $18  to  $27.  North  west¬ 
erns  ran  $10  to  $15.  Idaho  and  Montana 
wolf  about  the  same.  Texas  wolf  sold 
around  $5  for  best  grades  and  down  to  53c 
for  poor.  Utah  and  Nevada  went  to  $10 
for  choice  and  less  than  $5  for  second 
and  third  grades.  Trade  opinion  found 
timbers  of  excellent  quality  throughout. 
Canadian  wolf  was  of  good  quality  and 
large  quantity.  Over  200  buyers  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  wolf  sales  with  spirited  bid¬ 
ding  throughout.  Improvement  in  dress¬ 
ing  and  dyeing  processes  accounts  in  large 
measure  for  the  popularity  and  good 
prices  on  wolf.  May  0  the  auction  in¬ 
cluded  100.000  mink.  The  opening  lot  of 
IS  large  darks  brought  $10.25  each  and 
10  small  darks  brought  each  $15.75.  Bid¬ 
ding  ran  from  $0  to  $15  for  large  prime 
darks,  although  some  good  lots  went  be¬ 
low  those  figures.  Pale  and  poor  stuff 
brought  from  $1  to  $5.  according  to  size. 
The  highest  price  was  $23.25.  Day’s  total 
was  over  $870,000.  and  sales  to  date  over 
$7,500,000. 

The  first  shipment  of  cotton  from  the 
Belgian  Congo  has  arrived  in  Antwerp. 
It  amounted  to  about  eight  tons,  but  it 
will  shortly  be  followed  by  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Heretofore  Belgian  industry  had 
been  relying  exclusively  on  imports  from 
America.  The  first  attempts  at  cotton 
growing  in  the  Belgian  Congo  were  made 
during  the  war  in  1915.  Today  there  are 
already  several  cotton  plantations  in  op¬ 
eration  in  the  Mauiema  and  Sankaru  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  1018  crop  yielded  about  250 
tons. 

Demobilization  of  the  army  mule  and 
horse  is  going  forward  rapidly,  according 
to  figures  on  Government  sales  just  com¬ 
piled  by  C.  < ).  Moser,  live  stock  inspector 
of  the  purchasing  quartermaster.  When 
hostilities  ended  the  Government  owned 
about  500.000  head  of  horses  and  mules, 
300.000  in  the  United  States  and  200.000 
in  France,  only  70,(MH)  of  the  latter  num¬ 
ber  having  been  shipped  from  this  coun¬ 
try.  Because  of  the  big  demand  for  these 
animals  on  Central  West  farms  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  hue  been  hurrying  distribution, 
and  when  auctions  now  advertised  are 
completed  15, OIK)  animals  will  have  been 
placed  back  on  farms  since  January  1. 
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Not  a  genuine 

Union-All 

unless  this  design 
is  embossed  on 
the  buttons.  Look 
for  it.  Remember 
there  is  only  one 
UNION-AIL  the 


No  Belts — No  Suspenders 

Lee  union-alls 


all  in  one 

piece — so  easy  and  comfortable  you'll  be  glad 
you  own  a  suit  every  time  you  put  it  on. 
Remember  too  that  LEE  UNION-ALLS 
cover  your  body  from  head  to  foot,  protecting 
your  skin  from  dirt,  grime  and  chaff.  Superior 
quality  features  make  LEE  UNION-ALLS 
the  most  economical  work  garments  manufac¬ 
tured.  All  seams  are  triple-stitched,  all  strain 
points  are  reinforced;  buttons  are  riveted  to 
the  cloth;  button  holes  are  rip  and  ravel  proof. 
Many  other  features  insuring  long,  satisfactory 
wear.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  LEE 
UNION-ALLS,  write  for  further  information 
and  tell  us  his  name. 

PEPARTMENT  2105 

The  H.D.  Lee  Mercantile  Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  -  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

South  Bend,  lad.  aSIjN?  Treatua,  N.  J. 


TRADE  MARK  REC.U.  S. 
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Things  To  Think  About 

Thf  objeot  oi  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  fa/rrn 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  he  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Figuring  Prices  tor  Crops 

1  see  no  chance  for  food  prices  to  come 
down  at  present  cost  of  labor,  except 
through  better  distributing  methods. 
Farmers  have  always  sold  their  produce 
below  cost,  and  they  will  not  do  so  much 
longer.  They  would,  1  thiuk,  be  glad  to 
sell  at  actual  cost,  the  same  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  our  State  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ments  under  farm  conditions.  I  would 
suggest  that  each  county  agent  be  placed 
<m  an  average  farm,  and  let  him  give  first¬ 
hand  demonstrations  of  how  a  farm  should 
be  conducted,  keeping  accurate  accounts 
of  same.  There  would  he  no  expense 
whatever  connected  with  suck  an  experi¬ 
ment.  The  rent  of  such  a  farm,  the 
agent’s  salary  and  other  expenses,  would 
In  charged  to  emt  of  production  and  be 
paid  by  the  sales  from  farm.  This  should 
satisfy  the  consumer  that  he  was  getting 
a  square  deal,  for  he  surely  could  not  kick 
if  he  got  his  produce  at  actual  cost,  espe- 
pially  under  expert  supervision.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  county  agents  would  be  pitted 
against  each  other  and  the  farmers  to 
keep  their  costs  down  would  be  forced  to 
compete  against  them  all.  The  average 
coeds  as  determined  by  the  different  dem¬ 
onstration  farms  would  constitute  the 
market  price.  Hours  of  labor  on  the 
demonstration  farms  should  he  the  stand¬ 
ard  eight  hours,  aud  any  help  the  agent 
may  need  of  course  must  be  paid  sufficient 
to  obtain  same  in  competition  with  other 
lines  of  business.  C.  M.  moore. 

Mas  sa  '-ho  setts. 


A  Roadi  Problem 


Why  do  we  have  the  ancient  mud  traile 
to  “the  hill  farms”?  Why  can  some  com¬ 
munities  have  highways  that  every  per¬ 
son  helps  to  pay  for,  aud  other  commu¬ 
nities.  under  heavy  taxes,  only  have  mud 
trails?  Oknnot  each  locality  (or  zone) 
put  up  a  sum  aud  receive  an  addilioual 
sum  from  the  Government,  thus  build  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  needs  and  means?  What 
would  be  the  result,  if  Liberty  bonds  were 
sold  in  selected  localities?  Suppose  rural 
routes  were  in  some  counties,  only?  A 
square  deal,  please.  R.  s.  heisey. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  some  cases  we  thiuk  there  is  an 
unfair  discrimination  against  the  back 
districts.  In  other  cases  the  chief  trouble 
is  with  the  farmers  themselves.  There  is 
a  lack  of  community  spirit,  and  no  "team 
work”  among  the  people.  Most. of  the  im-  . 
prpvement  on  the  dirt  roads  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  people  who  live  on 
these  roads. 


Farmers  and  Their  Dirt  Roads 

Surely  you  must  admit  that  the  farmers 
are  responsible  for  the  present  condition 
of  the  back  roads.  They  are  worked-  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers,  and  not  by  the 
Albany  politicians.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  them  I  can  tell 
you  iu  two  words:  ignorance  aud  politics. 
First,  ignorance  on  the  part  of. the  farm¬ 
ers  of  bow  to  build  a  decent  road :  sec¬ 
ond.  their  ignorance  in  electing  year  after 
year  men  who  don’t  know  any  more  about 
building  roads  than  they  do.  And  then 
on  top  of  that,  our  intelligent  American 
way  of  putting  a  man  in  office  heeause 
he  is  a  good  party  man.  and  not  because 
be  knows  something  about  the  job,  aud 


then  he  gives  all  his  friends  a  job.  They 
would  he  horrified  if  you  accused  them  of 
stealing,  but  if  you  can  show  me  any 
difference  between  stealing  and  loafing  on 
the  job.  “the  town  has  plenty  of  money, 
why  should  we  hurt  ourselves?” — go  to  it. 
To  improve  the  situation,  let  every  farmer 
in  the  State  send  for  Farmers’  Bulletin 
No.  321 ,  and  then  build  and  learn  to  use 
a  split-log  drag,  and  then  be  patriotic 
enough  to  use  it  on  the  road  on  1  is  farm, 
and  his  neighbor’s,  if  he  has  no  team. 
That  would  improve  the  roads  50  per 
ceut.  Then  elect  town  superintendents 
who  know  something  about  roads;  have 
the  State  provide  one  or  two  weeks  of 
intensive  training  in  the  best  methods  of 
caring  for  earth  roads  at  various  places 
on  the  plan  of  the  tractor  schools,  and  re¬ 
quire  all  persons  who  have  charge  of  the 
roads  to  attend.  Spend  the  money  now 
us<*d  on  the  road-destroying  scraper  on 
drains  and  culverts.  h.  m.  m. 


We  have  followed  his  advice  several  years 
and  find  it  usually  true,  unless  there  is 
a  high  wind  or  rain  so  no  frost  comes. 
This  year,  for  instance,  it  was  very  cold 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  moon  in  April, 
and  we  shall  bo  very  apt  to  have  a  frost 
in  the  last  quarter  in  May.  although  it 
was  cool  also  in  the  new  moon,  April  29. 
It  is  not  usual  for  it  to  he  cold  iu  two 
successive  moon  changes.  This  may  not 
be  scientific,  hut  it  has  helped  us  to  avoid 
having  our  cucumbers,  beans,  etc.,  nipped 
by  a  late  frost.  MBS.  w. 

Vermont. 


Do  the  Job  Ourselves 

I  am  interested  in  the  letters  to  your 
paper  regarding  agricultural  organization. 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  such  or- 
ganization  is  that  it  cannot  be  done  on 
the  boss’s  time.  If  we  farmers  are  to 
form  a  co-operative  company  of  any  sort 
we  must  do  it  in  our  own  time,  and  at 
our  own  expense.  In  the  matter  of  the 
had  pulling  between  city  and  country,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  ask  the  city  man 
to  look  over  the  running  expenses  of  the 
large  city  dealers  in  food  and  provisions, 
heat,  light  and  ice.  advertisements  of  all 
kinds,  rent,  taxes,  and  find  the  selling 
prices  of  the  land  they  cover  and  how 
much  real  estate  the  proprietors  are  ac¬ 
quiring.  Then  try  to  figure  out  just  how 
cheap  food  would  be  provided  it  was  laid 
down  iu  those  stores  for  nothing. 

Massachusetts.  rii  hard  rawson. 


Moon  and  the  Weather 

We  have  never  planted  our  crops  “in 
the  moon,”  but  one  successful  potato 
grower  near  us  likes  to  plant  his  in  the 
old  of  the  moon  in  May,  as  then  he  avoids 
a  late  frost  aud  the  earth  is  warm,  so 
seed  starts  readily.  Another  neighbor  al¬ 
ways  said  if  it  was  cold  in  one  phase  of 
the  moon  in  April  it  would  be  cold  iu 
the  same  phase  in  May  aud  .Tune,  also 
if  it  came  before  the  Summer  solstice. 


Workers  and  Daylight-saving 

From  personal  interviews  with  different 
classes  of  laborers,  miners,  railroaders, 
oil  men  and  miscellaneous  laborers.  I 
have  not  found  anyone  who  is  in  favor  -of 
the  daylight-saving  law.  for  the  simple 
reason  that  as  applied  to  the  laboring 
classes  it  is  a  physical  energy-wasting 
law.  Rest  and  most  work  can  he  done 
when  the  body  has  had  complete  rest. 
During  the  warm  Summer  months  it  is. 
difficult  to  sleep  during  the  forepart  of 
the  night ;  the  best  time  to  rest  is  during 
the  early  morning  hours.  An  extra  hour’s 
rest,  in  the  morning  will  be  of  more  value 
than  the  extra  hour  of  time  grained  be¬ 
getting  up  one  hour  earlier.  The  class  of 
people  who  favor  this  law  do  not  do 
physical  labor  and  have  to  get  up  at  3 
or  4  a.  m.,  old  time.  A.  a.  cogley. 

Pennsylvania. 

Our  experience  is  that  during  the 
month  of  April  we  consumed  more  illumi¬ 
nating  oil  at  our  barns  than  eve  would 
have  done  had  the  time  not  been  changed. 
During  the  next  three  or  four  months  no 
light  will  be  required  in  the  morning. 
Our  experience  thus  far  is  not  satis¬ 
factory  and  not  profitable.  It  is  hard  for 
our  men  to  be  ready  for  field  work  at 
7  o’clock,  hut  they  are  ready  to  quit  at 
or  before  5.  We  are  supposed  to  get  nine 
hours  a  day  field  work,  but  we  now  rarely 
get  more  than  8%  hours.  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  anticipating  trouble,  but  I 
fear  there  may  be  a  great  many  heat  pros¬ 
trations  among  farm  laborers  during  July 
and  August.  It  is  not  practical  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  take  a  two-hour  nooning,  so  the 
four  hours  in  the  afternoon  will  be  from 
12  until  4.  old  time,  the  hottest  and  most 
trying  hours  in  the  day. 

Pennsylvania.  howahd  a.  chase. 


May  17,  ID  10 

reason  :  The  interesting  articles  published 
recently  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  ad¬ 
vertising  farming  as  a  whole  have  been 
to  the  point.  This  dollar  I  offer  as  a 
“starter”  for  this  purpose.  It  seems  ns 
though  enough  farmers  can  be  interested 
to  he  willing  to  donate  at  least  a  quarter 
a  year — no  limits — and  possibly  by  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  city  papers,  not  only  in  Eng¬ 
lish  but  in  the  foreign  language  papers 
as  well,  the  people  could  be  educated  in 
this  most  important  phase  of  human  life 
and  living.  Anyway,  “it  pays  to  adver¬ 
tise.”  MRS.  W.  E.  HOLCOMB. 

Connecticut. 

Several  other  readers  have  expressed 
the  same  thought.  They  see  that,  the  city 
papers  are  not  inclined  to  give  the  farmer 
a  fair  showing.  As  the  consumers  usually 
read  nothing  except  the  daily  papers  they 
cannot  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  farmers' 
life.  Many  country  people  have  written 
letters  to  these  daily  papers,  but  naturally 
only  a  few  of  them  are  ever  printed,  and 
these  few  are  not  usually  the  strongest. 
Therefore  it  is  becoming  clear  that  if 
farmers  are  to  reach  the  mind  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  they  must  do  it  as  many  other  in¬ 
terests  do — through  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  Strong  and  sensible  advertise¬ 
ments  run  in  the  daily  papers  would  in 
time  get  into  the  mind  of  the  city  man 
and  show  him  the  truth  about  the  farm¬ 
er’s  life.  In  the  future  we  believe  this 
plan  will  he  developed.  Tt  will  he  better 
to  have  it  done  through  the  various  farm 
organizations.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a 
fund  for  the  purpose  could  be  easily 
raised.  It  would  not  be  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  any  particular 
product,  hut  for  the  very  much  larger  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  the  truth  about  farm  life 
home  to  the  consumers.  A  good  many 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  working  on 
the  principle  that  one  first-class  way  of 
bringing  country  and  town  people  together 
is  to  increase  the  circulation  of  this  paper 
among  the  consumers.  Thus  we  find  that 
many  country  people  are  subscribing  for 
a  friend  in  town.  We  have  already  suc¬ 
ceeded  iu  interesting  some  of  these  con¬ 
sumers  so  that  they  begin  to  realize  the 
situation. 


Want  to  Know 


We  Must  Advertise  Our  Business 

Being  so  wholly  interested  in  this  great 
question  of  the  rehabilitation  of  farms 
and  what  can  he  done  to  bring  it.  about.  I 
am  enclosing  this  check,  an  insignificant 
amount,  for  this  great  cause.  This  is  my 


Good  post  timber  is  scarce  in  this  part 
of  Ohio  and  we  have  been  reading  about 
steel  posts  as  advertised  in  the  farm  pa¬ 
pers.  Of  course  everyone  has  the  very 
best  post  made,  hut  we  would  like  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  users,  if  readers  of  The  H, 
N.-Y'.  have  used  them.  How  about  their 
durability  and  practicability?  There  must 
he  some  readers  who  can  tell  us  about 
them.  HIRAM  COPE. 

Ohio. 


Rural  Carriers  and  Holidays 

Jesse  Holt  of  Pennsylvania  asks  in 
The  K.  N.-Y.  for  delivery  of  mail  by  rural 
routes  on  holidays.  Your  reply  to’  him  is 
that  the  carrier  is  entitled  to  his  holidays 
same  as  anyone  else,  aud  add  that  if  he  is 
not,  you  want  to  know  why  he  is  not.  I 
am  very  glad  this  subject  has  come  up,  i 
aud  I  believe  it  is  no  hard  task  to  show 
that  rural  routes  should  be  run  every 
week-day  in  the  year.  Mail  and  passen¬ 
ger  trains,  both  steam  aud  electric,  are 
run  holidays.  City  and  large  village  post 
offices  receive  and  deliver  mail  holidays, 
arid  my  argument  is  that  the  real  neces¬ 
sity  for  rural  delivery  is  greater  than  any 
•  if  the  above.  Many  hundred  post  offices 
along  the  rural  routes  have  been  closed, 
aud  in  many  cases  patrons  of  the  route 
would  have  to  go  as  many  as  12  miles 
from  their  box  to  the  office  that  receives, 
their  mail.  When  a  holiday  comes  close 
to  a  Sunday,  as  has  recently  happened, 
perishable  commodities  are  likely  to  spoil 
and  an  “accumulation  of  material  alwayS 
increases  the  loss  through  careless  hand¬ 
ling.”  No  carrier  can. qualify  without  a 
substitute,  aud  it  seems  to  me  the  strain 
would  not  he  too  terrible  if  the  subsitute 
should  drive  these  few  days,  and  he  would 
be  encouraged,  if  not  compensated,  as  he 
drove  out  among  the  farmers,  to  see  all  of 
them  at  work  except  the  hired  men.  Some 
20.000  post  offices  have  been  discontinued, 
an-1  today  about  50,000  rural  carriers  are 
driving  over  a  million  miles  of  roads. 
These  people  who  really  constitute  the 
backbone  of  the  nation  are  asking  for  no 
more  than  a  square  deal  when  they  insist 
on  their  mail  every  day. 

( Connecticut.  t  i as.  q.  eldredge. 
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TRACTOR  -  EQUIPMENT 


THAT  such  a  large  majority  of  this  year’s 
tractor  production  is  so  designed  that  the 
farmer  may  have  the  advantages  of  com¬ 
plete  electrical  equipment  is  a  definite  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  necessity  of  electric  starting, 
lighting  and  ignition  for  farm  tractors, 
i  There  is  only  one  system  of  this  kind  that  has 
been  proved  a  success  by  actual  use  on  thousands 
of  tractors— and  this  is  Remy  T ractor  Equipment. 

Remy  Electric  Lighting  makes  it  possible  to 
double  the  daily  working  capacity  of  the  tractor— 
to  work  a  night  shift  on  the  farm  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  lost  time  due 


to  bad  weather  or  break-downs  that  threaten 
the  safety  or  size  of  the  crop. 

I  Remy  Electric  Starting  is  not  only  a  great  con¬ 
venience  for  the  operator,  but  it  makes  it  possible 
for  a  boy  to  run  the  tractor.  In  addition  it  per¬ 
mits  the  saving  of  wasteful  hours  of  motor  idling 
—you  can  promptly  shut  off  the  engine  when 
the  machine  is  temporarily  stopped  and  start  it 
again  by  a  turn  of  the  switch. 

Remy  Equipment  is  also  distinguished  by  an  electric 
Governor-Generator  that  keeps  engine  speed  constant 
under  all  loads  and  prevents  waste  of  fuel. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  new  Remy  booklet,  “An 
Easier  Day's  Work.”  Write  for  it. 


<• 


REMY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Tractor  Equipment  Div.,  Chicago 
Motor  Equipment  Dir..  Detroit  Factories;  Anderson,  Indiana 
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Notes  and  Comments 

Fertilizer  Investigations.  —  Mr. 
Hold,  on  page  OSO,  tells  us  that  we  have 
been  feeding  misinformation  to  the  farm¬ 
ers.  He  gives  us  some  very  interesting 
information,  and  suggests  it  is  time  for 
an  original  investigator  to  come  to  the 
help  of  the  farmer  and  tell  him  the  truth. 
Since  Mr.  Hold  seems  to  know  more  about 
these  matters  than  all  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  investigators,  it  would  seem  that  he 
is  the  one  to  tell  us  the  actual  truth.  He 
certainly  does  not  agree  with  the  vast 
number  of  investigators  of  the  soil  and 
plant  foods.  lie  tells  us  that  there  is  in 
the  mixture' of  ashes  and  plaster  no  phos¬ 
phorus.  though  other  chemical  authorities 
tell  us  that  hardwood  ashes  contain  3.5 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  He  says 
there  is  sulphuric  acid  in  the  mixture, 
when  there  is  not  a  particle  of  acid,  but  a 
neutral  salt,  the  sulphate  of  calcium. 
Then  his  original  investigations  have 
shown  him  that  nitrogen  is  not  essential 
in  the  soil,  for  it  is  very  abundant  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  plants  get  it  through 
their  leaves  and  not  by  their  roots.  This 
is  certainly  very  original.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Hold  can  give  us  an  instance  of  any  plant 
using  a  pure  element  as  food.  Nitrogen 
is  a  gaseous  element,  mixed  but  not  com¬ 
bined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  so  that 
we  can  breathe  it  without  burning  up. 
Earnest  students  of  the  soil  and  plant 
food  have  found  that  none  of  our  cul¬ 
tivated  plants  ever  use  nitrogen  until  it 
is  in  the  form  of  a  nitrate.  If  I  apply 
nitrate  of  soda  about  my  growing  plants 
I  note  a  very  quick  improvement  in  their 
growth.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hold  can  tell  us 
how  that  nitrate  of  soda  gets  broken  uo 
so  that  the  nitrogen  can  get  into  the  air 
to  come  back  through  the  leaves.  Per¬ 
haps  he  can  also  tell  me  why  why  I  do 
not  get  as  immediate  results  from  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  I 
get  from  the  nitrate,  though  there  is  far 
more  nitrogen  in  the  sulphate  than  in  the 
nitrate.  What  prevents  the  sulphate  from 
jumping  into  the  air  and  getting  through 
the  leaves?  Has  Mr.  Hold  ever,  in  his 
original  investigations,  studied  the  work 
of  the  bacteria  that  live  ou  the  roots  of 
legumes?  -Can  he  tell  us  why  corn  until 
cow  peas  sown  among  the  plants  iu  tlie 
field  will  make  more  corn  than  corn  with¬ 
out  the  peas?  Corn  leaves  are  larger  than 
pea  leaves  and  should  be  able  to  get  more 
nitrogen  than  the  peas.  My  garden  has 
been  dosed  with  nitrogenous  manures,  and 
right  over  the  fence  is  a  vacant  lot  that 
has  not  been  manured  like  my  garden. 
There  is  just  as  much  nitrogen  iu  the  air 
over  that  lot  as  there  is  over  my  garden, 
and  yet  my  garden  furnishes  more  nitro¬ 
gen  to  the  plants  than  that  vacant  lot 
gives  to  plants  set  in  it.  for  it  was  culti¬ 
vated  as  a  war  garden.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  thing.  We  know  a  little,  but  Mr. 
Hold  seems  to  know  more.  You  must 
eventually  give  us  the  results  of  your 
original  investigations.  Why  not  now? 

Killing  Weeds. — As  to  chick  weed,  I 
have  already  told  my  practice.  I  let  it  go 
all  Winter,  for  it  is  a  Winter-growing 
plant,  and  blooms  and  seeds  before  we 
start  the  garden.  But  after  turning  it 
under  iu  the  Spring  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  clean  cultivation  to  keep  rid  of  any 
weed  iu  the  garden.  The  best  way  I  have 
found  td  get  clear  of  weeds  of  any  sort 
during  the  growing  season  in  the  garden 
is  to  forbid  absolutely  any  plant  growing 
but  the  crops  cultivated.  No  weed  can 
long  survive  if  never  allowed  to  make  | 
green  leaves  above  ground. 

Salt  and  Asparagus. — Salt  will  cer¬ 
tainly  kill  weeds  and  grass  iu  the  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  and  not  injure  the  asparagus. 
Whether  it  does  any  good  to  the  as¬ 
paragus  is  doubtful.  My  present  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  has  never  had  any  salt  and  yet  it 
makes  big  fat  shoots.  Asparagus  evident¬ 
ly  does  not  dislike  salt,  for  down  here  all 
along  the  salt  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  its  estuaries  the  wild  asparagus 
grows  right  in  the  sand  along  highwater 
mark,  and  though  its  shoots  are  not  large 
the  wild  asparagus  is  excellent  eating,  and 
many  buy  it  in  the  Baltimore  markets  in 
preference  to  the  cultivated. 

w.  f.  Massey. 


Patience:  “She  plays  the  piano  with 
a  good  deal  of  expression,  doesn’t  she?” 
Patrice:  “Well,  she  makes  awful  faces 
when  she  plays,  if  that’s  what  you  mean.” 
-  Yonkers  Statesman. 


How  They  Praise 

They  Compare  the  New  Light  Weight  Car 
to  High  Powered ,  High  Priced  Automobiles 

Essex  Performance 


Essex  performance  is  now  talked  of  so  gener¬ 
ally  among  motorists  that  you  should  know 
what  they  are  saying. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  have  seen  the  Essex. 

They  have  admired  its  costly  car  appearance. 
They  speak  of  its  completeness  in  appointment 
and  how  it  differs  from  other  light  weight, 
moderate  priced  cars. 

But  they  grow  enthusiastic  over  Essex 
performance.  A  car  at  its  price  and  of  its 
weight  was  never  expected  to  possess  such  hill 
climbing  and  acceleration  capacity.  The  stand¬ 
ard  it  sets  has  been  known  only  in  the  large 
high  priced  field. 

And  in  speed  and  easy  riding  qualities  it  also 
matches  the  cars  which  sell  at  two  or  three 
times  its  price. 

You  hear  on  every  side  how  steadily  it 
holds  the  road  at  speeds  difficult  to  maintain 


even  with  some  larger  cars.  And  as  for  ease 
of  riding  there  seems  no  standard  known 
to  motor  cars  that  the  Essex  does  not 
surpass. 

Remember  these  are  not  our  claims.  They 
are  the  frank  and  voluntary  praise  of  tens  of 
thousands.  You  can  find  Essex  friends  wher¬ 
ever  you  go. 

We  advertise  merely  to  induce  you  to  ask 
about  Essex  and  to  arrange  to  take  an  early 
ride  in  it.  You  will  surely  become  one  of  its 
friends.  Perhaps  you  will  want  to  own  an 
Essex,  and  if  that  is  so  the  sooner  you  learn  to 
know  it  the  better. 

Sales  alreadv  are  far  in  excess  of  production. 
If  you  delay  you  might  have  to  wait  a  long 
time  to  get  your  car. 

The  price  is  SI 395  tor  a  five  passenger  model 
at  Detroit. 


Western  Canada's 

“Howl  of  Plcubf’  / 

OfforsYouHoaRh  £WcaItIi^ 
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Western  Canada  for 
years  has  helped  to  feed 
the  world — the  same  responsi¬ 
bility  of  production  still  rests  upon  her. 
While  high  prices  for  Grain,  Cattle  and  Sheep 
are  sure  to  remain,  price  of  land  is  much  below  its  value. 

Land  capable  of  yielding  20  to  4S  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  to  the  acre  can  be  had  on 
easy  terms  at  from  $15  to  $30  per 
acre— good  grazing  land  at  much  less. 

Many  farms  paid  for  from  a  single  year’s  crop.  Raising 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  brings  equal  success.  The  Government 
encourages  farming  and  stock  raising.  Railway  and 
Land  Co’s,  offer  unusual  inducements  to  Home  Seek¬ 
ers.  Farms  may  be  stocked  by  loans  at  moderate  interest. 
Western  Canada  offers  low  taxation,  good  markets  and  ship¬ 
ping;  free  schools,  churches  and  healthful  climate. 

For  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates.  location  of  land,  illus¬ 
trated  literature,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immig.,  Ottawa.  Can.,  or 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301 E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent- 


Build  your  own  concrete  hog 
troughs,  water  tanks,  barn  floors, 
hog  bouses,  steps,  sidewalks,  etc., 
and  save  money. 

ELMCO  Handy  Concrete  Mixer 

This  mixer  was  designed  especially  for 
farm  use,  is  of  convenient  size  and  durably 
made  of  best  quality  materials,  yet  the  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer.  It  soon 
pays  for  itself  in  savings.  Can  be  tilled  from 
one  side  and  dumped  from  the  other.  Clutch 
pulley  permits  throwing  in  or  out  at  will. 

Operates  with  11-2  h.  p.  gas  engine  or 
with  ELMCO  Ford  Belt  Attachment. 

Send  today  for  name  of  nearest  dealer 
and  bis  illustrated  circular  with  pictures 
and  lull  description  of  this  bandy  ELMCO 
mixer  and  other  ELMCO  money  savers. 

E.  F.  ELMBERC  COMPANY 

90  Main  St.  Parkershurg,  law* 
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Helps  Its  Policyholders 
Safeguard  Their  Health 


The  ideal 
holders  than 


SOME 

SUBJECTS 

TREATED 

IN  THE 

HEALTH 

BULLETINS 


The  Body's 
Needs 

Pood  and  die 
Man 

Health  Con¬ 
servation 

Cleanliness 

Practical  Sani¬ 
tation 

Caring  for  the 
Stomach 

Eyesight 

Spring 

Health-Hints 

Mouth  Hy¬ 
giene 

Pneumonia 

Value  of  Raw 
Food 

Child  Mor¬ 
tality 

Grip 

Gateway  ot 
the  Body 

Heatthfulness 

Eyesight  and 
Illumina¬ 
tion 

Colds 

Science  and 
Sense  in 
Optics 

Health-Hints 
for  Children 

How  to  treat 
the  Eyes, 
etc.,  etc, 


insurance-institution  can  do  much  more  for  its  policy- 
collect  premiums  and  pay  death-claims. 

It  can  help  them  to  enjoy  better  health,  to  prove 
more  efficient,  to  live  longer  and  happier;  and  that  is 
iust  what  is  done  for  its- policyholders  by  the 

POSTAL  LIFE 

R«sou rces  T»Tr»TTTf  a  "v  t 1 " s " ran re 

more  than  INSURANCE  in  Force 

$ 9,000.000  $1,0.000 MO 

COMPANY 

The  “Postal”,  as  it  is  now  familiarly  called,  was 
chartered  in  June  1905  and  soon  thereafter  began 
tendering  a  distinct  co-operative  service  through  its 
Policyholders’  Health  Bureau.  Some  of  the 
features  of  the  BUREAU  are  as  follows  : 


Health  Bulletins : 


A  valued 
privilege 
extended  by  the  Bureau  con¬ 
sists  of  practical  Health  Bulle¬ 
tins,  prepared  under  scientific 
guidance,  and  presenting  in 
simple  language,  dependable 
information  regarding  disease 
prevention. 

Correspondence :  S; 

are  privileged  to  correspond 
with  the  Health  Bureau  re¬ 
garding  matters  of  personal  hy¬ 
giene  and  health-preservation 
and  advice  is  given  which  is 


Annual  Examinations : 

i  ty- 

holders  are  entitled,  under  cer¬ 
tain  liberal  conditions,  to  the 
privilege  of  one  free  medical 
examination,  each  year,  if  de¬ 
sired,  so  as  to  detect  disease  in 
time  to  check  it. 

Statistical  Service:  l'Qhme- 

pany  receives  and  studies  pub¬ 
lished  statistics  on  Health 
Conservation  in  the  interest  of 
policyholders.  It  thus  sup¬ 
plies  a  leaven  helpful  to  the 
public  health  in  many  com¬ 
munities. 


timely  and  helpful. 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  the  Postal  Life  is  not 
only  the  company  of  safety  and  saving  but  also  of 
service — real,  co-operative  service,  of  distinct,  immed¬ 
iate  advantage  to  its  policyholders  and  the  general  public. 

Full  Information  Sent  On  Request 

To  learn  more  in  detail  just  how  the  POSTAL 
serves  its  policyholders,  alone  health-lines,  write 
for  the  Company’s  free  Booklet,  “POLICY- 
HOLDERS’  HEALTH  BUREAU”,  and  a  Bulle¬ 
tin  on  any  particular  subjectmentioned  atthcleft. 

To  find  out  what  you  can  save  on  any  form  of 
policy,  aimply  mention  The  Rukal  Nkw- 
Yorker  for  May  17  and  give 

(a)  Your  exact  date  of  birth,  and 
lb)  Your  occupation. 

No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you.  The  Com¬ 
pany  will  send  you  full  information  —direct  by 
mail  only. 

By  thus  dealing  direct,  the  Cempany 

is  enabled  to  pay  you  a  Guaranteed 

Dividend  0(9)4  %  of  your  premium. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wm.  R.  Malone,  President 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  43rd  Street 
New  York  City 


HOISTS 


Are  you  in  need  ol  a  “HOIST” 
during  the  coming  year?  If 
ho,  we  can  save  you  money, 
we  can  aluo  save  you  the  expense  of  one  man 
and  team  in  the  haying  season. 

Wo  have  made  a  reduction  of  15*  on  Hoists, 
will  give  you  the  benefit,  we  are  also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  famous  Ireland  Wood  Sawing 
Machine  and  8;<w  Mills  write  for  circulars 
and  prices  -we originate,  others  imitate. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Jk-18  State  Street  NORWICH,  NEW  YORK 


i«ao* 

fr~ 


HAY- CAPS 

I  lay-Caps  for  Alfalfa.  clover,  etc.  Stack, 
implement  and  wagon  covers.  Canvas  enters 
for  all  purposes.  Plain  or  waterproof. 
tTrculurm  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  St.  Pauls  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

ANALYZING 

16^  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

SHOULD  BE  USED  IN  THE  BARN  EVERY  DAY 
MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN  PHOSPHORUS 

h  should  have  this  element  added  to  make  it  a  well-balanced  fertilizer. 
The  value  of  manure  is  doubled  by  reinforcing  it  with  Barium- 
Plu-Hphate. 

BARIUM  PHOSPHATE  IS  A  DISINFECTANT 

It  will  keep  your  barns  sweet  and  sanitary. 

Ha<  a’r  and  disease  go  hand  in  hand. 

FOR  THESE  REASONS 

It  will  pay  you  to  use  Barium-Phosphate  in  the  stable  gutters  every  bay. 
a  pound  or  two  behind  each  animal,  and  materially  reduce  your  fertilizer 
bill  foi 

THE  SAME  AMOUNT  OF  MANURE  WILL  GO  TWICE  AS  FAR 
WHEN  RE-INFORCED  WITH  BARIUM  PHOSPHATE 

CARLOADS.  $21.50;  LESS  CARLOADS,  $23.50  A  TON 

Delivered  h  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  most  New  England 

,  points. 

t>  •  Pool..  "Phosphorus,  the  Master  Key,v  tells  the  story. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

New  Automobile  Laws. — Among 
other  hills  before  the  Governor  are  sev¬ 
eral  affecting  the  motorists  of  the  State. 

[  As  there  is  much  feeling  over  some  of 
the  hills  which  passed  the  Legislature 
flic  New  York  State  Automobile  Assoeia- 
i  tion  has  asked  for  it  hearing  May  ti,  when 
the  representatives  of  122  motor  dubs 
will  appear  for  or  against  the  various 
measures.  They  will  oppose  one  which 
would  raise  automobile  license  fees  from 
$2.98  up  to  .820.  according  to  the  size  of 
the  automobile,  and  they  will  urge  no 
further  increase  of  license  fees  until  every 
user  of  the  highways  pays  his  just  pro¬ 
portion  of  upkeep  and  until  all  license 
fees  are  applied  directly  to  the  highways 
of  the  State.  Three,  antiquated  toll  bridges 
are  to  be  removed  from  the  main  high¬ 
way  across  the  State,  and  law-makers  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  view  of  this  and  of  the 
millions  that  the  State  spends  on  roads 
the  motorists  should  bear  more  of  the 
expense.  One  bill  that  will  he  favored 
requires  a  registered  certificate  or  trans¬ 
fer  from  owners  when  sales  of  ears  are 
made,  as  a  protection  against  being  vic¬ 
timized  in  the  sale  of  stolen  cars.  An¬ 
other  hill  will  require  operators  of  cars 
to  pass  examinations  as  to  fitness,  and 
one  would  erect  a  new  Peace  Bridge 
across  the  Niagara  River. 

Ruling  on  Sunday  Amusements.  - 
In  general  there  is  a  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction  over  the  Governor's  approval  of 
the  new  law  allowing  communities  to  rule, 
through  local  ordinances,  on  the  Sunday 
baseball  and  movies  question.  Such  to 
be  indulged  in  only  after  2  p.  m.  Working 
people  in  particular  approve  the  plan  as 
a  means  of  relaxation  especially  available 
to  those  whose  means  do  not.  permit 
other  forms  of  recreation. 

Two  Fairs  May  Not  Be  Held. — At 
the  recent  conference  of  Central  New 
York  agricultural  societies  there  were  uo 
dates  announced  for  the  two  Broome 
County  fairs,  as  the  Whitney  Point  asso- 
••iatiou  was  not  represented,  and  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Railway  is  in  the  hands  •  >f  the 
receivers.  This  company  managed  the 
Binghamton  fair. 

Farmers’  Hay  Plan  Defined. — The 
Syracuse  employment  bureau  ranks  high 
with  those  who  are  successful  in  securing 
help  for  farmers.  This  bureau  has  desig¬ 
nated  one  day  of  each  week  as  a  special 
day  for  farmers,  who  can  visit,  the  office, 
interview  the  applicants,  and  often  hire 
and  take  them  home  with  them.  The 
past  week  saw  more  men  applying  here 
for  farm  work  than  in  ;.ny  previous  week, 
hut  the  shortage  of  women  help  is  still 
acute. 

Fish  and  Game  Plans. — Officers  of 
the  State  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 
mission  will  visit  Auburn  May  14  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  conditions 
throughout  the  country  and  formulating 
a  definite  stocking  policy  for  the  lakes 
and  streams  of  this  district.  The  visitors 
will  include  George  1).  Pratt,  State  Con¬ 
servation  Commissioner;  Llewellyn  l.egge, 
Chief  Game  Protector;  M.  C.  Woods, 
Superintendent  of  Inland  Fisheries,  and 
.T.  W.  Titcomb,  State  Fish  Culturtet. 
lbprescntal ives  of  llie  game  clubs  of 
Moravia.  Skaueateles  ami  Syracuse  will 
attend  the  meeting.  Owasco  laike  is  to 
receive  70.000  brook  trout  lingerlings  and 
they  will  be  distributed  to  other  nearby 
waters. 

Milk  Notes  of  Interest.-  -The  cheese 
factory  at  Taylo*  Valley,  Cortland  Co., 
in  March  sold  1.021  lbs.  of  butter  for 
$1,022.54,  and  0.11s  lbs.  of  cheese  for 
81.27s. 01,  returning  a  net  price  for  milk 
of  $2,025  <u  tlic  84.205  lbs.  of  milk  re¬ 
ceived.  This  factory  makes  high  grade 
goods,  and  only  the  smallness  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  done  prevents  better  net  returns 
for  the  milk  with  cheese  and  butter  where 
it  is.  Dairymen  generally  are  gratified 
at  the  May  increase. 

Fighting  Destruction  ok  hie  Pos¬ 
tal  Service. — Indignation  of  up-Ltate 
rural  residents  has  not  been  so  aroused 
in  a  decade  as  it.  has  over  the  latest 
Burleson  postal  orders.  Without  warn¬ 
ing  agents  of  the  department  appeared 
in  central  and  northern  counties  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  suspend  40  to  50  rural  free  de¬ 
livery  carriers  and  1.000  miles  of  routes. 
Nine  routes  in  Onondaga  County  and 
eight  in  Cayuga  County  were  thrown  up 
on  a  general  plan  to  make  two  routes  of 
three — extending  them  to  25  miles  in 
length.  In  some  of  these  sections  the 
r«\utes  had  already  been  lengthened  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  to  prove  the  bad  effects  of  such 
lengthening.  Carriers  resigned  after  i 
trial  of  the  routes,  and  the  service  lias 
collapsed  on  the  extra  long  routes.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  carriers  of  a  high  type, 
such  as  the  service  needs.  Mail  is  un¬ 
delivered  at  times  for  days  in  succession 
and  the  delivery  at.  all  times  is  unexciis- 
ubly  delayed.  No  horse  can  endure  a  25- 
mile  route,  and  a  change  of  horses  is 
most  unsatisfactory,  necessitating  two 
stables  and  hired,  care  for  the  animals 
half  the  time.  The  change  is  said  to  be 
based  on  the  fact  that  a  test  in  the  South 
showed  that  carriers  could  use  Ford  cars 
and  make  25  to  50  miles  a  day.  Bad 
roads  at  least  eight  months  of  the  year, 
with  extreme  handicaps  in  form  of  deep 
snows  and  drifts,  makes  the  idea  of  using 
motor  vehicles  here  most  absurd.  New 
York  State  postal  receipts  have  exceeded 
its  expenditures  slightly  and  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  Postmaster-General  in¬ 
tends  to  force  most  unwelcome  economies 
on  the  farmers  of  this  State  to  make  up 
deficits  in  other  States,  a«  he  says  na¬ 
tionally  the  the  service  must  be  self-sup¬ 
porting.  In  the  short  time  since  the 


blow  was  struck  at  rural  delivery  here 
the  opposition  to  it  has  grown  to  mam¬ 
moth  proportions.  Individuals  have  pro¬ 
tested,  Subordinate  Granges  have  called 
special  indignation  meetings,  the  State 
Grange  of  cials  have  held  conferences  in 
sections  most  affected  and  will  send  a 
delegation  to  Washington,  and  daily  pa¬ 
pers  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  with  vigor 
— one  sent,  a  representative  to  interview 
Mr.  Burleson.  After  the  proportions  of 
the  storm  he  has  raised  became  apparent 
lie  has  promised  that  if  the  new  changes 
prove  as  inefficient  as  it  is  asserted  that 
he  will  restore  the  former  regime.  The 
changes  have  already  been  made  in  Onon¬ 
daga.  Cayuga.  St.  Lawrence,  Oswego. 
Madison.  Lewis  and  other  counties,  as 
the  depart.-.eut  would  listen  to  no  pro¬ 
tests.  A  serious  condition  developed  at 
East.  Syracuse  Friday  when  three  rural 
carriers  refused  to  cover  the  new  ex¬ 
tended  routes.  and  the  mail  piled  up  in 
the  office.  The  Onondaga  Granges,  the 
Skaueateles  Gr.\..ge,  1,  am  son,  Geddes  and 
Ohittenango  Granges  and  a  large  number 
of  Subordinate  Granges  in  Oswego  County 
have  held  special  indignation  meetings, 
and  special  meetings  of  Poinonas  are  to 
he  called.  This  week  the  Farm  Bureaus 
of  the  areas  most  affected  will  canvass 
the  territories  and  make  vigorous  efforts 
for  a  re  cind  of  the  orders  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  m.  o.  F. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

POTATOES,  BEANS  AND  ONIONS  IN  STROM. 

POSITION,  WITH  DECREASING  SUPPLY 
AND  STEADY  DEMAND. 

Four  or  five  States,  Maine,  Minnesota. 
Michigan  ami,  Wisconsin,  are  shipping 
most  of  the  old  potatoes,  and  Florida  still 
supplies  the  bulk  of  new  stock,  although 
South  Carolina  is  beginning.  Prices  for 
both  old  and  new  potatoes  sag  away  at 
times,  lmt  the  underlying  tone  is  strong 
because  of  the  limited  stock  in  sight. 
Western  growers  get  from  $1.25  to  $2 
per  100  lbs.  ami  Southern  producers  from 
$7  to  $8  per  bid.  New  York  shipping 
sections  quote  around  $1.50  per  100  lbs. 
in  bulk. 

ADVANCE  IN  ONION  PRICES. 

<  hiion  shipments  arc  down  to  a  few 
scattering  cars  daily,  about  half  of  thorn 
starting  from  Western  New  York  ship¬ 
ping  sections.  Texan  shipments  arc  00 
to  70  cars  of  new  stock  daily  average,  and 
a  few  are  coming  from  Bermuda,  but  the 
real  Bermudas  have  long  ago  been  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  Texas  grown  product.  Old 
onions  such  as  arc  in  good  condition 
arc  high  in  price,  ranging  from  $5  to  $0  50 
per  100  lbs.  in  many  of  the  large  Eastern 
markets. 

THE  STEADY  POSITION  OF  BEANS. 

Field  beans  show  a  steady  market  tone 
and  carlot  movements  are  above  the  sea¬ 
son’s  average  volume.  Eastern  and 
Northern  sections  appear  fairly  well 
cleared  of  undamaged  stock,  and  the 
Western  crop  lias  been  cleared  up  better 
than  seemed  possible  a  few  months  ago. 
Prices  show  a  little  change,  ranging  from 
$0  to  $0.75  paid  to  producers  at  Cali¬ 
fornia  warehouses  for  undamaged  white 
stock,  to  $7.75  per  ewt.  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
stations  in  Western  New  York.  City 
markets  quote  steady  values  at  $7  to 
8.8.50. 

GENERAL  SUPPLIES  ARE  MODERATE. 

Old  vegetables  and  fruit  have  been 
clearing  up  fast,  enough  more  than  to 
offset  the  increase  in  Southern  truck. 
Even  the  higher  prices  quoted  fail  to  keep 
the  potato  movement  up  to  the  mark. 
Old  onions,  cabbage  and  apples  are  about 
done.  During  the  past  week  nearly  one- 
half  the  shipments  of  apples  were  for 
export,  and  the  exports  for  the  season, 
although  beginning  very  late,  now  make 
quite  a  respectable  showing  in  compari¬ 
son  with  figures  of  preceding  years.  New 
Southern  produce  is  in  a  moderate  supply 
and  likely  to  continue  so  during  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  season,  owing  to  reduced 
acreage.  O.  R.  F. 


The  Twelve  Hundred  to  One  Bean 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been 
an  advertisement  running  in  some  farm 
papers  telling  of  the  wonders  of  the  so- 
called  Twelve  Hundred  to  One  bean.  The 
picture  in  the  advertisements  shows  a  bean 
plant  about,  as  large  as  an  ordinary  cur¬ 
rant  bush,  and  literally  loaded  with  pods. 
In  order  to  test,  out  these  beans  I  sent  for 
a  package,  and  planted  them  in  the  best 
garden  soil,  exactly  two  beans  in  a  hill, 
and  the  hills  H*  in.  apart.  As  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  row,  and  also  as  a  check.  1 
planted  the  same  number  of  my  selected 
Michigan  pea  beans  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  others.  There  was  no  difference 
in  growth  or  time  of  ripening  or  in  yield 
of  these  two  so-called  varieties,  and  also 
both  kinds  were  subject  to  the  same  dis¬ 
eases.  H.  E.  C. 


The  Federation  of  Agriculture  is 

pledged  to  open  markets  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  fair  treatment  for  country  schools, 
and  good  roads  for  the  back  country 
farms.  If  you  want  these  things,  send 
in  your  registration. 
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International  Service 

INHERE  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  motor  truck,  no 
matter  how  good  it  is,  when  some  part  requires  replacement 
or  adjustment.  When  that  time  comes,  the  necessary  part 
must  be  at  hand  —  the  right  part  and  without  loss  of  time.  Or 
the  man  to  make  the  adjustment  must  be  immediately  available* 
The  International  organization  is  unrivaled  in  this  respect. 

When  these  things  are  to  be  had,  that  is  service .  When  the 
motor  truck  performs  well,  that,  too,  is  service . 

i 

International  Motor  Trucks 


are  built  with  service  as  the  foundation.  These 
trucks  will  serve  you  well  because  they  are 
“  factory  built"  all  the  way  through  —  not  as¬ 
sembled — and  because  the  Company  that  makes 
them  has  at  stake  an  enviable  reputation  for 
building  high-grade  machinery — a  reputation 
which  has  endured  for  nearly  a  century  and 
which  is  bound  to  be  maintained. 

Built  —  not  assembled.”  That  statement 
carries  weight  with  men  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  motor  trucks.  It  means  that  every 
part  of  the  power  plant  is  designed  and  built 
to  work  smoothly  and  efficiently  with  every 


other  part.  In  the  International,  it  means  a 
simple,  powerful,  heavy-duty  engine  and  a  trans¬ 
mission  and  internal  gear  rear  axle  that  converts 
the  power  of  the  engine  into  mileage  without 
waste  of  fuel  and  without  unnecessary  strain  and 
friction  losses.  These  are  the  units  on  our 
truck  that  you  will  want  to  become  familiar  witb 
and  compare  with  the  same  units  on  other  trucks, 
because  they  are  responsible  for  its  perfor¬ 
mance. 

There  is  a  style  of  body  and  size  of  truck  to 
meet  practically  every  hauling  requirement. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature. 


Motor  Truck  Sales  Department 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America,  Inc. 

Harvester  Bldg.  Chicago,  USA 


r 


Branch  House* 
Distributors 
and 
Dealers 
Everywhere 
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May  17,  1919 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


It  seems  to  me  rhat  a  miracle  has  been 
wrought  with  our  fruit.  Last  week  it 
did  not  seem  possible  that,  the  fruit  buds 
could  escape  injury  or  death.  Yet,  -after 
a  week  of  mild  weather,  the  .sitrdition 
proves  far  better  than  we  dared  to  hope 
for.  The  apples  are  all  bi  sting  into 
bloom.-  A  few  leaves  crumpled  up  and 
died,  but  the  flowers  are  all  open,  and 
on  May  5  the  ground  near  the  erabapples 
looked  as  if  a  snowstorm  had  swept  by. 
The  bees  worked  at  this  bloom,  and  I 
have  come  to  know  that  the  honey-bee  has 
a  large  share  of  that  instinct  which  we 
call  ‘‘common  sense.’’  The  bee  will  waste 
little  time  over  dead  flowers,  lie  is  after 
nectar,  and  there  is  no  sentiment  about 
him.  There  is  no  benevolence  about  the 
good  he  is  said  to  do  in  carrying  pollen 
from  one  flower  to  another.  1  le  just  gets 
the  “stuff”  on  his  feet  at  one  place  and 
wipes  it  off  at  another.  But.  at  any  rate, 
when  I  see  the  bees  crowding  in}*),  the 
apple  bloom  I  am  ready  to  guarantee  the 
crop.  How  some  of  these  buds  could  pos¬ 
sibly  escape  that  terrible  storm  I  cannot 
try  to  explain,  but  they  have  evidently 
comV-by.  Of  course  there  are  sad-minded 
individuals  who  shake  their  heads  and  say 
“Just  trait  till  the  big  June  drop,  and 
you  10111  tell  another  story.”  M  ell,  we  are 
obliged  to  wait,  but  on  most  of  our  trees 
the  bloom  is  so  heavy  that  a  thorough 
“drop”  will  be  a  good  thing.  The  trees 
will  need  thinning. 

*  if  *  *  if 

We  are  going  right  ahead  to  dust  our 
apple  trees  thoroughly  and  feed  them  on 
nitrogen  and  phosphate.  It  is  hard  to 
state  exactly  when  the  dust  or  spray 
should  be  used,  for  good  judgment  is 
needed  where  you  have  an  orchard  of 
mixed  varieties.  For  instance  on  May  5 
the  erabapples  were  shedding  their  bloom, 
while,  on  the  west  slope,  the  Baldwins 
and  Northern  Spys  had  hardly  begun  to 
show  any  color,  while  McIntosh  was  just 
coming  into  bloom.  Our  own  plan  is  to 
blow  on  the  dust  just  as  the  little  apple 
begins  to  turn  its  head  down.  It  is  hard 
to  describe  on  paper  just  what  1  mean, 
and  if  I  understand  them  the  entomolo¬ 
gists  would  say  we  are  too  late  for  best 
results.  Now  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
farm  operation,  a  man  must  learn  for  him¬ 
self  and  gain  a  sort  of  “instinct  ’  which 
tells  him  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it.  I 
cannot  imagiuj  a  man  developing  any  great 
success  at  farming  through  a  plan  of  de¬ 
pending  on  books  or  lectures  alone.  1  riot¬ 
ed  or  spoken  advice  is  often  solid  and 
strong,  but  unless  the  man  can  train  his 
own  judgment  and  observation  he  will 
never  get  very  far.  There  is  a  certain 
time  in  the  development  of  a  plant  or  tree 
when  spraying  or  hoeing  or  fertilizing  or 
harvesting  can  be  done  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  and  no  one  can  tell  a  farmer  just, 
when  that  time  is.  The  farmer  must  have 
the  eye  and  judgment  to  decide  for  him¬ 
self.  This  is  where  the  baek-to-the-lauder 
falls  down.  He  may  have  land  and  cap¬ 
ital,  but  unless  lie  can  learn  this  judg¬ 
ment  or  “instinct”  lie  will  fail. 

*  $  *  *  * 

it  true  that  skilled  labor  i*s  not 
needed  for  dusting  trees'?  1  am  told  that 
anyone  who  can  aim  the  hose  at  an  or¬ 
chard  can  do  a  satisfactory  job.  J.  K. 

I  get  a  good  many  questions  like  that. 
Everyone  is  hunting  for  an  easy  way  to  do 
a  disagreeable  job.  Using  the  liquid  spray 
is  hard  and  disagreeable  work.  It  is  a 
nasty  job,  and  conies  at  a  time  when  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  things  are  demanding  at¬ 
tention.  It  requires  skilled  labor.  Of 
course  I  know  there  are  people  who  say- 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  point  a  spray 
gun”  at  a  tree  and  turn  on  the  power.  1 
know  better  than  that.  The  liquid  spray- 
will  not  float  through  the  air  as  the  dust 
— the  operator  must  have  good  aim 
and  great  patience  in  order  to  cover  the 
tree.  Of  all  the  jobs  in  connection  with 
fruit  growing  I  do  not  know  of  any  re¬ 
quiring  greater  skill  and  judgment  than 
that  of  spraying— particularly  for  the 
worm.  It  is  true  that  dusting  does  not 
require  as  much  skill,  but  it  is  no  job  toi 
a  loafer  or  careless  man.  The  dust  floats 
in  the  air,  particularly  where  there  is  a 
light  wind,  and  seems  to  be  more  pene¬ 
trating  than  the  spray.  That  may  seem 
strange,  when  the  liquid  is  driven  with 
force,  while  the  dust  floats  through  the 
air,  but  our  observation  is  that  the  foliage 
is  more  evouly  coutpd  with  dust  than  with 
poison  when  the  liquid  dries.  Many  spray¬ 
ers  seem  to  drench  the  tree,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  liquid  concentrates  at  the 
tip  of  the  leaf.  On  drying  we  find  the 
sediment  or  poison  deposited  there.  The 
light  dust  seems  to  cover  the  entire  leaf. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  say  the 
dust  is  “no  good,”  and  that  “no  true  fruit 
grower  would  use  it.  Lveby  m,aii  to  his 
own.  opinions.  We  make  no  effort  to  tell 
people  what  they  ought  to  do.  We  are 
under  what  is  close  to  a  -military  govern¬ 
ment  at  this  time,  but  the  proposed 
“League  of  Nations”  seems  to  leave  us 
free  to  adopt  any  form  of  warfare  we 
please  in  fighting  insect  pests.  The  dust 
for  us  in  fighting  the  worm. 

tf  tf  *  *  * 

But  let  no  man  take  our  word  for  it 
against  the  advice  of  scientists.  These 
gentlemen  ought  to  know  such  things. 
They  are  paid  to  find  out.  and  they  have 
little  else  to  do  besides  learning  what  is 
best..  No  one  can  properly  measure  the 
value  of  what  we  owe  to  the  .scientists. 
Yet  they  are  sometimes  a  little  over-cau¬ 
tious  about  new  things.  I  can  remember 


when  our  Eastern  entomologists  told  us 
that  lime-sulpliur  would  never  kill  the 
scale  or  prove  effective  as  a  spray  1  When 
basic  slag  was  first  brought  to  this  coun¬ 
try  as  a  fertilizer  most  of  the  chemists 
said  it  was  of  little  use,  since  its  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  would  not  respond  to  their 
tests.  It  was  left  to  farmers  to  try  it  out 
practically  and  prove  its  worth.  When 
Dr.  II.  J.  Wheeler  of  Rhode  Island  proved 
that  the  great  majority  of  our  Eastern 
soils  cannot  yield  even  reasonable  crops 
without  Mrue^lnnv  much  backing  did  he 
have  fi  m  the  other  chemists?  So  little 
that  he  had  to  push  the  idea  alone,  though 
thousands  of  old  farmers  knew  he  was 
right.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  one  to  be  a  scientists  and  at  the 
same  time  be  what  I  call  a  “sport.”  Per¬ 
haps  science  is  so  far  removed  from  any 
suggestion  of  a  guess  or  gamble  that  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  sit  tight  and  wait 
until  a  thing  has  gone  through  what  they 
call  the  acid  test.  And  what  is  that? 
Sometimes  a  new  method  or  material 
comes  along  and  a  number  of  good  farm¬ 
ers  are  induced  to  try  it.  These  men 
cannot  give  any  scientific  experiment. 
They  do  not  know  how.  They  use  the 
method  or  the  material  as  any  farmer 
would,  and  watch  their  crops.  At  harvest 
they  are  satisfied  that  it  paid.  They 
know  it  through  the  eyes,  the  judgment, 
the  scales,  or  through  the  money  they 
receive.  The  scientist  will  not  accept 
this  judgment.  It  is  not  his  idea  of  an 
“acid  test.”  If  it  is  a  fertilizer,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  must  get  his  soil  just  right 
and  then  use  pots  or  plots  or  rows,  with 
everything  carefully  weighed,  and  keep  at 
it.  for  several  years.  Now.  the  point  is, 
will  a  farmer  be  safer  to  take  no  chance 
and  wait  until  science  goes  slowly  through 
her  movements,  or  shall  he  be  something 
of  a  “sport”  and  take  a  chance  on  what 
practical  farmers  give  as  their  results? 
We  took  something  of  a  chance  in  blow¬ 
ing  a  dust  of  sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead 
over  our  trees.  Last  year,  as  a  result,  we 
had  very  few  worms.  Did  the  dust  kill 
them,  or  was  it  a  bad  year  for  worms 
anyway?  We  try  it  once  more  this  year 
in  order  to  save  labor  and  time.  You  can 
do  the  same,  or  you  can  wait  until  the 
scientists  have  settled  the  matter  through 
a  long  series  of  accurate  experiments. 

lie  *  If  if  * 

While  the  apples  seem  to  be  in  good 
condition,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  other 
fruits.  The  sweet  cherries  are  very  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  sour  cherries,  blooming  later, 
seem  in  fair  condition,  and  we  have  a 
number  of  seedlings.  These  are  mostly 
black,  rather  small,  and  good  quality. 
They  are  hardier  than  our  cultivated 
kinds.  Peaches  were  hurt.  Here  is  a 
sure  case  where  we  cannot  tell  until  the 
“June  drop”  occurs.  I  should  say  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  small  crop — perhaps  more. 
Our  currants  seem  to  be  unhurt,  but  a 
share  of  the  strawberries  turn  black  at 
the  center  of  the  bloom,  and  we  know 
what  that  means.  The  asparagus  was  cut 
somewhat,  but  nothing  else  was  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  suffer.  We  have  very  few  plums, 
having  pulled  our  orchard  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  plums  do  not  pay  us.  Prof. 
Hedrick  advises  growers  to  plant  plums, 
but  I  shall  not  take  his  advice  here.  There 
was  too  much  trouble  from  brown  rot  and 
black  knot.  As  for  pears,  we  have  not 
much  of  anything  left  except  Kieffers. 
These  have  bloomed  properly  and  look  as 
if  they  would  bear  as  usual.  An  orchard 
of  Bartlett  pears  ought  to  pay  here,  but 
I  do  not  think  this  is  suitable  pear  soil, 
and  we  have  concentrated  our  efforts  on 
apple  culture. 

s{c  jje  jJs  # 

I  often  wonder  what  has  become  of  the 
weeder  as  a  farm  tool?  I  saw  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  that  tool,  and  knew  Mr.  Breed, 
who  started  the  first  one.  For  some  years 
it  had  a  great  run,  filling  the  papers  much 
as  tractors  do  now.  Then  suddenly  it  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  I  have  not  seen  one  in  use 
for  some  years.  Of  course,  most  of  us 
know  that  this  was  a  combination  of  long, 
slender,  steel  fingers,  which  scratched  and 
dug  the  soil  somewhat  as  a  hen  scratches 
with  her  claws,  or  as  an  iron  rake  works 
up  the  soil  of  the  garden.  It  was  a  good 
tool.  I  have  one,  but  we  seldom  use  it. 
We  do  use  a  straight  or  peg-tooth  har¬ 
row.  We  have  one  with  GO  teeth  and 
have  just  been  dragging  it  over  the  po¬ 
tatoes  and  corn.  Our  plan  this  year  has 
been  to  plant  potatoes  in  drills  and  corn 
in  hills.  Just  before  the  plants  came 
through  fertilizer  was  scattered  on  the 
hill  or  drill,  and  then  this  peg-tooth  har¬ 
row  was  dragged  over  the  ground  with 
the  teeth  back  at  a  sharp  angle.  In  this 
way  there  is  no  danger  of  tearing  opt.  the 
young  plants,  while  the  straight  teeth 
break  the  crust, -mix  in  the  fertilizer  and 
kill  millions  of  little  weeds  by  uprooting 
them  to  the  sun.  This  is  good  work,  and 

•  an  be  kept  up  after  the  corn  is  three  or 
four  inches  high.  In  some  ways  this  har¬ 
row  is  a  better  tool  than  the  weeder. 

*  S<!  *  *  * 

Someone  wants  me  to  tell  how  many 
children  there  are  now  at  Hope  Farm. 
At  this  moment  there  are  seven  who  would 
help  me  out  with  exemption  in  the  in¬ 
come  tax.  The  latest  is  little  James,  a 
small  brother  of  Rose.  We  may  take  one 
or  two  more  for  the  Summer.  The  larger 

•  •hildren  are  in  school  now.  During  the 
Summer  they  will  help  on  the  farm.  I 
pay  them  as  we  do  others,  and  they  have 
an  interest  in  certain  trees  and  crops. 
The  little  ones  do  a  little  work  and  a 
great  deal  of  play.  The  main  object  with 
them  is  to  gain  a  clean,  healthy  body  and 
grow  up  with  the  memory  of  a  care-free 
childhood.  They  drink  milk  enough  to 
supply  a  email  restaurant  and  cut  great 


Economy  in  Postum 

Boil  Postum  as  long  as  you  please, 
and  you  will  extract  only  healthful 
goodness.  You’ll  get  no  caffeine  — 
the  coffee-drug — for  there’s  none  in 
Postum. 

The  Original 

Postum  cereal 

in  fact,  should  be  boiled  fully  1 5  min¬ 
utes,  and  if  desired  the  pot  can  be 
kept  going  from  meal  to  meal,  adding 
more  Postum  and  water  for  the  new 


service. 


Postum  is  the  favorite  of  large  numbers 
of  former  coffee-drinkers  and  can  be 
secured  from  grocers  everywhere. 

Two  Sizes,  usually  sold  at  1 5c  and  25c. 

JI  Delicious ,  Invigorating 

and  Healthful  Drink 
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There’s  a  Reason” 
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Samples 

late 

styles 

SENT 


J.HE  SPRING  is  coming.  It  is  time 
to  plan  the  decorationsof  your  home. 

Start  now  and  have  before  you  this 
big  book  of  Wall  Paper  Samples.  It’s 
free.  It  shows  late  New  York  styles 
for  every  room  in  the.  house  in  pat¬ 
terns  that  are  rich  artistic  and  strik¬ 
ing.  There  are  samples  of  theaetual 
papers  big  enough  to  show  the  pat¬ 
terns,  and  with  reproductions  in  colors 
showing  just  how  the  paper  will  look 
on  the  wall. 

Prices  unusually  low 

Compare  these  samples  with  wa'.l  paper  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  quality  anywhere  and  you  will  see  that  you 
will  make  a  big  saving  if  you  buy  from  this.book. 
Don't  buy  wall  paper  until  you  have  seen  >t.  A 
post  card  will  bring  it  to  you.  W rite  today.  Just 
say,  “Send  Wall  Paper  Book.”  Address 

The  Charles  William  Stores. 


Charles  William  Stores,  New  York  City 

> —  wftrt  (itnr.c  Building.  New  York 


Ail 

447* 


Stores  Building,  New  York 


SMALL  INVESTMENT 


REASONABLE  PRICE 


Thresh  Grain 
When  You 
Have  Time 


Capacities  from 
500  to  1200 
Bushels  Daily 


9 


SMALL  THRESHER  INDEPENDENT 


Here’s  the  neatest  little  outfit  for  the  farmer  who  raises  a  limited  amount  of  grain.  YouV^ 

aie  dependent  on  no  one.  You  can  thresh  when  you  chouse.  It’s  a  simple  machine; 
takes  up  little  room.  Has  cylinder  23  inches  wide  and  will  thresh  400  to  600  bushels  of 
oats  a  day.  Write  us — let  us  tell  you  how  reasonable  you  can  buy  one  of  our 


THRESHERS 


Gray  Threshers 
Gray  Horse  Powers 
Gray  Saw  Machines 
Gray  Ensilage  Cutters 
Gray  Gasoline  Engines 


They’re  made  hi  sizes  to  sun  your  larm  and  your  pocket-book, 
light  yet  strong — have  large  capacity — durable — separate  even¬ 
ly  and  rapidly.  The  repair  expense  is  low.  “it’s  a  hummer” 
says  ouc  man,  They’ie  ideal  for  hilly  districts.  Require 
medium  power.  Don’t  buy  till  wc  give  you  figures.  Write 
for  ucw  1914  Catalog  It’s  free. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  Inc., 

Box  M  Poultney,  Vt. 


They’re 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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slabs  of  whole  wheat;  1,"  >ad  and  butter. 
You  should  see  the  quank,.ties  of  potatoes, 
asparagus,  lettuce,  watercress  and  tur- 
,ps  they  put  away,  and  he  gallons  of 
rhubarb  sauce  that  go  to  .help  fill  rI- 
These  little  ones  have  <  .  in  plenty,  hut 
very  little  meat,  and  it  .  ild  p.  ’se  you 
to  see  how  they  put  on  !:'  >om  av-  1  in  as 
they  run  about  in  tin  • '  l,  r<  '  n  the 
grass  and  dig  in  the  sa  J  The  uay  they 
found  the  big  goose  eg}  \  mu  h  like  ft 
holiday.  Sometimes  they  rne.s  the  old 

pony  into  the  little  cart  d  go  on  “cr- 

lands.”  You  see  them  a’1,  g  the  road — 
Peter  stopping  now  and  t’  “it  t«>  eat  grass 
by  the  wayside.  Our  two  little  girls  have 
much  of  the  care  of  Rosa  and  little 
.Tames.  They  do  this  work  cheerfully  and 
have  become  perfect  little  housekeepers. 

I  would  today  trust  a  baby  in  the  hands 
of  these  eight  and  10-year-old  gins  before 
I  would  let  it  go  to  sumo  women  f  know. 
What  finer  accomplishment  can  .*  woman 
show  than  the  ability  to  care  for  .  child? 

1  have  an  old  friend  who  does  not  like 
children.  He  is  constantly  asking  me  if  1 
know  how  much  it  costs  to  raise  and  edu¬ 
cate  a  child.  Having  handled  a  good 
many  of  them.  I  ought  to  know,  and  I 
tell  him.  lie  looks  over  the  six  or  more 
we  happen  to  have  on  hand  and  says, 
“You  can't  afford  it!  It  doesn’t  pan’." 

T  was  thinking  of  this  when  little  James 
looked  in  through  the  door -'-very  shyly  at 
me.  This  little  fellow  came  out  of  a 
hot.  close  flat  in  the  stilling  city.  All 
through  this  beautiful  day  he  has  been 
p Laying  in  the  sunshine,  care-free  and 
well  fed.  He  has  left  his  play  and  come 
to  look  at  me — hardly  sure  if  he  can  tell 
mo  what  he  wants  to  do.  So  he  stands  look¬ 
ing  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  makes  a 
rusk,  puts  his  arms  around  my  neck,  gives 
me  a  “bear’s  hug"  and  goes  singing  and 
dancing  out  into  the  sunshine.  "Doesn't 
pail,"  did  you  say?  Well,  then,  what  does  I 
pay?  II.  w.  c. 


Thinning  Onions;  Greenhouse  Soil 

1.  What  about  thinning  onions  on  muck 
soil  ?  They  tell  some  big  stories  here  of 
great  crops  grown  with  but  little  thin¬ 
ning.  In  my  experience  under  the  "new 
culture”  I  have  usually  set  them  about 
three  inches  apart  and  have  grown  some 
good  crops.  My  idea  is  that  on  this  lan  1 
two  inches  would  be  about  right.  Will 
you  advise  me?  2.  Will  you  give  me  a 
formula  for  preparing  hothouse  soil?  The 
house  was  started  with  common  garden 
soil.  I*'  is  not  doing  well,  the  plants 
being  stunted  in  different  parts  of  the 
beds.  Should  not  such  soil  be  prepared 
by  composting  a  year  ahead?  B.  F.  M. 

Canaan.  N.  Y. 

1.  It  is  possible  that  setting  onions  two 
inches  apart  or  thinning  to  that  distance 
from  seed  sown  in  the  field  may  make 
good  onions  by  pushing  each  other  side- 
wise.  But  I  bdieve  that  better  crops  and 
finer  onions  can  be  made  by  thinning  t<> 
three  inches.  Onions  will  often  grow  to 
fair  size  when  crowded  so  that  they  can 
only  keep  roots  in  the  soil.  We  often 
have  onions  sown  thickly  for  sets  to 
make  a  good  many  fair-sized  onions,  but 
I  would  rather  give  the  crop  room  to  de¬ 
velop  easily. 

2.  Greenhouse  soil  should  he  frequently 

changed,  as  it  soon  gets  infected  with 
fungus  germs.  To  prepare  soil  for  next 
Winter  cut  sods  just  as  for  sodding, 
about  two  inches  thick.  Place  them  grass 
side  down.  Cover  over  with  manure 
about  same  thickness.  Then  another 
layer  of  sods  and  manure,  and  in  this 
way  build  up  a  square  stack  as  long  and 
high  as  needed.  About  midsummer  chop 
it  down,  cutting  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
mix  well.  Build  this  stack  square  and 
flat,  and  not  a  conical  heap,  and  in  chop¬ 
ping  down  and  repiling  scatter  raw  bone- 
meal  liberally  through  the  heap,  using 
about  100  lbs.  to  a  cord  of  the  soil.  Turn 
once  more  in  September.  w.  F.  m. 


Fruit  Crop  Prospects 

I  have  looked  at  buds  on  all  of  my  dif¬ 
ferent  fruits  and  am  glad  to  say  they  look 
all  right  so  far.  I  was  greatly  worried 
during  the  storm,  as  it  seemed  that  it 
would  surely  finish  everything  for  this 
season,  but  I  feel  greatly  encouraged  now. 
There  has  probably  been  considerable 
damage — it  is  impossible  to  tell  so  soon 
just  how  much,  but  I  am  hopeful  that 
along  the  lake  we  have  escaped  a  very 
serious  loss.  Our  local  Farm  Bureau 
manager  is  reported  as  stating  that  50 
per  cent  of  the  sour  and  sweet  cherries, 
and  from  r>0  to  80  per  cent  of  plums  are 
killed,  with  peaches  damaged  from  25  t<> 
50  per  cent.  1  do  not  think  it  is  as  bad 
as  that  along  the  lake,  where  the  heaviest 
acreage  is.  but  I  may  be  too  optimistic; 
certainly  my  buds  look  to  be  iu  pretty 
good  shape.  Of  course  we  shall  know 
definitely  in  a  few  days.  The  damage 
away  from  the  lake  may  have  been — it 
often  so  happens — very  much  more  seri¬ 
ous.  S.  J.  T.  BUSH. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Jack  :  “Everything  on  earth  has  its 
mission.”  Jim:  “How  about  mosquitoes?” 
Jack:  "They  make  us  think  more  kindly 
of  Hies.” — Credit  Lost. 


The  MOST  expensive 
crops  ever  grown  in  this 
country  are  now  being 
planted— expensive  because 
of  high-priced  fertilizer  and 
labor.  They  also  promise 
to  be  the  most  valuable 
when  harvested.  Protect 
them  by  thorough  spraying. 

Whatever  the  crop,  there’s  an 
Iron  Age  Sprayer  that  will  fully 
meet  your  requirements.  Our 
Sprayers  have  been  perfected 
through  experience  gained  by 
years  of  actual  use  on  the  Iron 
Age  Farms.  The  new  Duplex 
and  Triplex  Pumps  represent  the 
most  important  advances  of  re¬ 
cent  years  in  sprayer  making. 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of 
hand  and  power-operated  spray¬ 
ers  for  small  and  large  orchards, 
and  sprayers  for  home  gardens. 

Send  today  for  illustrated  booklets 

Bateman  M’f’g  Company 

Makers  of  good  implements  since  1836 

Box  966  Grenloch.  N.  J. 

Canadian  Factory: 

The  Bateman-Wilkinaon  Co.,  Ltd. 

96  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 


For  Spraying 


Melons 


Cucumbers  and  similar  vine  crops, 
use  the  Iron  Age  Combined  Pickle 
and  Potato  Traction  Sprayer. 

Equipped  with  the 
new  Triplex  Pump.it 
will  spray  seven 
rows  four  feet  apart. 
Can  be  quickly 
changed  to  the  Iron 
Age  Six  Row  Spray¬ 
er.  The  immense 
swe.'p  of  this  mach¬ 
ine  greatly  reduces 
the  vine-parting  necessary  to 
make  way  for  the  wheels. 


For  Spraying  Potatoes 


For  Spraying  Tomatoes 


there  are  several  types  of  Iron  Age 
Sprayers— the  Drop  Bar  Sprayer 
shown  above,  the  Six-Row  Trac¬ 
tion  Sprayer  shown 
on  the  left,  and  the 
Ten -Row  Sprayer 
shown  below  in  mel¬ 
on  field.  When  fast 
work  is  necessary  to 
save  your  crop  from 
blight,  bugs,  etc.,  the 
keen  satisfaction  ot 
owning  an  Iron  Age 
Sprayer  is  not  to  be  calculated  in 
mere  terms  of  money 


For  Spraying  Cabbages 

and  similar  truck  crops,  use  Iron 
Age  Four  and  Six-Row  Traction 
Sprayers.  The  Four- 
Row  Sprayers  may 
be  had  with  Single- 
Acting  or  Duplex 
Pumps ;  the  Six-Row 
Sprayers  with  Du¬ 
plex  or  Triplex 
Pumps. 


use  Iron  Age  Four  or  Six-Row 
Traction  Sprayers.  The  special 
Tomato  Spray  Bar 
shown  here  provides 
for  under-leaf  spray¬ 
ing  of  this  valuable 
crop.  The  poison 
cloud  is  driven 
around  every  leaf 
and  stem. 


Tom 
Thrift 
.Says; 


“I’ve  noticed  that 
when  a  man  need* 

new  harness  he  generally  needs  it 
pretty  bad.  When  he  buys  he 
wants  high-grade  material  and  long- 
wearing  qualities.  That  is  what 
I  have  found  in  the  Richland  Qual¬ 
ity  Harness." 

See  Page  806  of  "Your  Bargain  Book." 

There  is  one  standard  buggy  harness  of  un¬ 
usually  high  grade  for  $27.30.  Others  range 
from  pony  size  to  heavy  chain  trace  plow 
harness.  Each  is  sold  at  actual  cost  plus 
only  one  profit.  The  saving  is  yours. 

“Your  Bargain  Book"  is  FREE.  Send  for 
your  copy  today. 

The  Charles  William  Storey, 

348  F^TTrgf  N«wYo«*.CUy  «■»  1 


r  s  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 


Paid 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Khingl<__.  .  _ , .  _ 

gated.  Standing  Seant.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rook-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  '  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  tire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  573 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

S23  S73  film  SI..  Cincinnati,  0. 


BARKER 

WELDER,  MUbCHER 
CULTIVATOR 


Weed  and  Mulcb 
Your  Garden  In 

One-Tenth  the  Time 

with  a 


BARKER 


Weeder,  Mulcher 
and  Cultivator 


Destroys  weeds  and  breaks  the  crust  into 
a  moisture-retaining  mulch,  insuring  against 
drouth.  Women  and  children  operate  it 
with  case.  Works  close  to  plants.  lias  leaf 
guards;  also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
Three  tools  in  one.  "Best' weed  killer  ever 
used."  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and 
factory-to-user  offer. 


Barker  Mlg.  Co..  Dept.  16.  David  City,  Neb. 


JUDGING  FAI\M  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  TAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  isso 


Published  weekly  by  the  ltnral  Publishing  Company.  833  V  est  30th  Street,  yew  York 

Herbert  W.  Coxjujjgwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Rovle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  (i<L,  or 
Si* *  marks,  or  104a  franca  Remit  in  money  or  der,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  Deferences  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses' only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  anv  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  ai-e  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers,  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  Use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  eonfused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Well.  thou,  you  know  that  it  doesn’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  farmers  what  time  they  get  their  mail.  It 
doesn’t  matter  whether  it  is  morning  or  noon  or  night ; 
they  read  it  at  night,  anyway.  And  yet  I  am  continually 
getting  complaints  because  some  farmer's  mail  is  ail 
hour  or  so  late,  and  I  know  perfectly  well  it  doesn’t 
matter  a  thimbleful  to  him. 

HAT  statement  is  attributed  to  Postruaster-Gen- 
eral  Burleson,  but  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  he 
ever  said  it.  An  insane  man  might  express  such  an 
opinion,  but  it  seems  impossible  that  head  of  a  great 
National  department  could  talk  in  this  criminally 
stupid  manner.  And  yet,  the  action  of  Mr.  Burleson 
in  slashing  out  the  rural  routes  indicates  the  mind  of 
a  man  who  either  does  not  know  anything  about  the 
life  of  a  farmer,  or  else  does  not  care!  The  New 
York  Grange  puts  the  issue  straight: 

We  will  expend  every  honorable  means  to  have  the 
gross  injustice  that  has  been  perpetrated  rectified,  and 
demand  unitedly  and  emphatically  that  the  recent  rul¬ 
ings  be  rescinded  and  routes  returned  to  as  good  a  con¬ 
dition  as  they  ever  were.  This  the  farmer  must  have, 
and  will  not  be  content  with  anything  less. 

The  changes  in  the  rural  routes  have  caused  our 
readers  immense  loss  and  annoyance.  Every  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  has  dealings  with  farmers  is  injured. 
•'I 'h ere  is  no  earthly  reason  why  a  farmer  should  not 
have  a  fair  chance  at  mail  privileges.  He  does  not 
have  this  under  the  change  ordered  by  the  Post  Ofiice 
Department.  No  man  should  be  permitted  to  exercise 
the  arbitrary  authority  given  to  Mr.  Burleson  except 
in  case  of  war  or  dire  necessity.  We  are  now  at 
peace,  trying  to  reorganize  business  to  meet  new 
world  conditions,  and  the  man  hack  on  the  farm  has 
rights  which  must  be  respected.  The  only  way  to 
have  these  rural  routes  restored  is  for  the  farmers 
who  have  been  injured  to  get  together  and  make  such 
a  noise  That  Washington  will  have  to  listen.  There 
will  he  a  Presidential  campaign  next  year. 

* 

WE  expect  to  make  that  new  department, 
“Things  to  Think  About,”  true  to  name.  If 
you  like  you  can  call  it  a  mental  safety-valve  which 
will  permit  us  all  to  let  off  some  of  our  feelings 
when  they  boil  over.  The  B.  N.-Y.  makes  it  clear 
that  the  notes  in  this  department  express  personal 
opinion.  We  are  not  responsible  for  what  our 
people  say  there.  We  cannot  use  long  articles.  Be 
brief  and  get  right  to  the  point.  Cut  out  person¬ 
alities  and  bitterness.  The  “grouch  and  the 
grumbler”  do  not  get  far  along  the  road  in  these 
modern  days.  A  few  strong  lines  will  do  more  to 
make  people  think  than  a  page  of  stuff. 

* 

NEAP  Clarksburg,  W.  Ya..  is  the  deepest  well  in 
the  world.  A  year  ago  the  boring  had  reached 
a  depth  of  7.363  feet  and  was  still  going  down.  At 
about  7.<XK)  feet  the  temperature  was  151  F.  and  the 
geologists  estimate  that  at  10.000  feet  there  will  he 
found  a  boiling  temperature  of  212  degrees.  We 
believe  that  in  the  future  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth  will  he  utilized  for  economic 
purposes.  Our  grandfathers  hooted  at  the  suggestion 
that  coal  was  to  become  the  great  source  of  fuel  and 
hence  the  great  master  of  industrial  energy.  The 
idea  of  digging  coal  out  of  one  spot  in  the  earth  and 
carrying  it  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  be  burned  at 
another  spot  seemed  at  first  crazy  and  impossible. 
This  plan  of  utilizing  the  earth’s  central  heat  will 
in  time  be  worked  out.  and  we  have  no  doubt  our 
grandchildren  will  rank  the  doubters  of  today  as 
we  now  rank  the  old-timers  who  fought  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  coal  or  of  railroads. 

* 

THE  fine  thing  about  such  articles  as  Mr.  Mills 
gives  us  this  week  is  their  .hopeful  spirit  and 
plain  statement  of  fact.#  Of  course  we  must  all  look 
the  situation  right  in  the  face  and  take  farming  as 
it  eomeN  re  us.  There  is  no  use  of  putting  white- 
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wash  or  varnish  over  the  knotholes  and  then  claim¬ 
ing  the  wood  is  perfect.  Through  causes  for  which 
we  are  all  more  or  less  responsible  farming,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  back  districts,  has  had  some  hard 
knocks.  The  hill  farms  have  felt  modern  changes 
keenly.  They  have  oeen  neglected  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  public  and  private  benefits.  The  thing  which 
will  redeem  them  is  the  old-time  country  spirit  of 
the  people.  You  must  remember  that  the  people 
who  dwell  among  these  hills  were  the  most  loyal 
and  unselfish  members  of  the  Dairymen's  League. 
These  men  and  women  were  the  people  who.  last 
year,  worked  out  the  impossible  by  compelling  the 
Legislature  to  reverse  itself  on  the  school  law.  Now 
that  spirit  is  to  be  aroused  once  more  over  the  road¬ 
making  injustice  and  the  marketing  problem — and 
it  will  win.  Mr.  Mills  is  a  good  type  of  that  younger 
generation  who  can  view  the  future  with  hope  and 
enthusiasm. 

❖ 

IT  seems  that  there  are  undiscovered  possibilities 
in  plain,  ordinary  apple  pomace  from  the -cider 
mill.  For  years  it  was  dumped  out  to  rot  and  smell 
by  the  side  of  the  mill.  Now  we  are  finding  that  it 
can  he  repressed  to  make  syrup,  used  for  jelly  mak¬ 
ing,  and  finally  dried  for  cattle  feed.  Some  years 
ago  we  stated  that  dried  pomace  would  become  a 
commercial  product  like  dried  beet  pulp.  It  was 
hard  to  believe,  yet  the  time  has  come.  This  develop¬ 
ment  of  pomace  follows  along  the  line  of  cottonseed. 
Years  ago  the  cotton  planters  dumped  the  seed  into 
the  rivers  to  get  rid  of  it.  Then,  step  by  step,  they 
found  its  value  for  oil,  feed  and  even  human  food, 
until  the  seed  today  brings  about  as  much  as  the 
lint.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  future  the 
pomace  from  cider  mills  will  he  worth  quite  as  much 
as  the  apple  juice. 

* 

The  Sentence  of  Germany 

ON  May  7.  1015,  the  German  Government  was 
guilty  of  one  of  the  most  stupid  and  outrageous 
crimes  recorded  in  all  the  annals  of  modern  warfare. 
A  German  submarine  sunk  the  steamer  Lusitania 
and  caused  the  death  by  drowning  of  nearly  1,200 
civilians.  The  act  was  criminally  stupid,  because 
it  brought  this  country  into  the  war,  while  through 
it  Germany  lost  the  respect  and  moral  support  of 
the  world.  There  is  something  of  savage  yet  sub¬ 
lime  justice  in  the  fact  that  on  the  fourth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  this  shocking  act  the  representatives  of 
Germany  were  compelled  to  stand  up  like  world- 
convicted  criminals  and  face  their  sentence  as  a 
nation.  The  old  palace  at  Versailles  is  full  of 
haunting  memories.  If  the  dead  could  speak,  if  the 
palace  walls  could  reveal  what  they  have  seen,  how 
human  nature  with  all  its  pride  and  power  and 
poverty  and  pitiful  pretence  would  parade  before 
us.  Yet  in  all  the  long  acts  of  stirring  human 
drama  which  have  here  clustered  about  the  heart 
of  old  France,  there  never  was  anything  to  equal 
the  world-moving  picture  presented  on  May  7  when 
the  pride  of  Germany  was  humbled  to  the  dust. 
There  is  a  famous  painting  representing  another 
gathering  at  Versailles  in  this  very  room.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  scene  when  Bismarck  in  1S71  presented  his 
terms  of  peace  to  beaten  France.  Bismarck  stands 
— a  cold-blooded,  arrogant,  dominating  figure — while 
the  French  representatives  shrink  away  in  horror 
at  the  cruel  and  ruinous  terms  imposed  upon  them. 
These  terms  were  as  hard  as  the  hardest  man  on 
earth  knew  how  to  make  them.  It  was  expected 
that  they  would  destroy  the  military  and  industrial 
life  of  France,  and  that  is  what  they  were  designed 
to  do.  In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  this  result 
would  have  followed  if  the  farmers  and  plain  people 
of  France  had  not  felt  that  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  land  which  induced  them  to  put  the  last 
coin  they  possessed  upon  the  altar  of  their  country. 
And  now  the  marvellous  swing  of  the  years  has 
brought  another  group  to  Versailles — presented  si 
new  picture  to  adorn  the  pages  v-f  history.  What 
a  picture  that,  was  when  Clemenceau  of  France,  with 
President  Wilson  at  his  right  hand  and  Lloyd  George 
of  England  at  his  left,  stood  before  the  German 
delegates  with  the  power  to  say  to  them : 

(‘Thc  time  has  come  when  we  must  settle  our 
account.  You  have  ashed  for  peace.  We  are  ready 
to  (jive  you  peace!” 

We  are  not  concerned  at  this  moment  with  the 
exact  terms  of  peace.  They  are  hard  and  stem,  but 
we  can  hardly  tlwnk  of  anyone  outside  of  Germany 
who  will  not  say  they  are  just  and  well  deserved. 
Consider  what  such  terms  would  he  had  Germany 
won  and  was  thus  able  to  stand  as  dictator.  The 
great  overpowering  thing  about  this  wonderful  cere¬ 
mony  is  the  thought  that  in  the  contest  between 
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autocracy  and  military  government  and  the  best  the 
world  has  yet  produced  in  popular  government  the 
latter  has  won.  This  government  may  not  he  all 
we  desire  or  hope  for,  but  it  is  at  least  an  effort 
to  give  expression  to  the  hope  for  freedom  and  a 
fair  chance  for  the  individual.  The  outcome  of  this 
war  will  h:lp  us  all  to  write  that  expression  of  a 
hope  into  popular  government.  And  as  these  German 
representatives  were  forced  humbly  to  acknowledge 
a  superior  power,  there  must  have  been  heard  above 
all  other  noises  a  sound  like  murmuring  of  a  great, 
far-distant  choir  chanting  an  old  refrain: 

uIIe  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats, 
and  exalted  them  of  low  degree!" 

* 

EVER  since  the  close  of  the  war  farmers  have 
written  us  about  the  army  motor  trucks  left 
free  at  the  close  of  hostilities.  It  has  been  thought 
that  these  trucks  would  he  offered  for  sale  direct 
to  private  citizens.  We  now  learn  that  $45,000,000 
worth  of  these  trucks  will  he  distributed  to  the  State 
Highway  Departments.  They  are  to  be  used  for 
road^ construction  and  are  distributed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  The  various  States  are  merely 
to  pay  loading  and  freight  charges.  These  tracks 
run  from  two  to  live  tons  capacity.  They  are  not* 
to  he  distributed  to  individuals  or  counties,  hut  only 
to  the  States.  Some  of  our  farmers  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  as  they  hoped  to  buy  one  of  these  trucks 
at  a  low  figure.  Yet  if  they  had  been  sold  there 
would  have  been  charges  of  graft  or  favoritism.  If 
they  can  he  worked  to  capacity  at  road-making,  so 
as  to  give  the  side  roads  a  fair  showing,  this  dis- 
tribu+ion  will  he  as  fair  as  any. 

* 

WHEN  the  last  New  York  Legislature  met  the 
newspapers  suggested  that  the  primary  elec¬ 
tion  law  was  to  he  repealed.  The  politicians  have 
long  desired  to  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  nominating 
by  convention.  These  newspaper  suggestions  are 
usually  made  to  feel  out  public  opinion.  In  this 
case  the  politicians  wanted  to  know  what  the 
farmers  thought.  They  found  out,  for  the  scheme 
<o  give  up  the  primary  died  out.  When  the  plan 
was  suggested  we  made  a  quiet  canvass  of  our 
readers,  and  found  that  a  good  majority  of  them 
were  opposed  to  giving  up  the  primary  election. 
They  do  not  consider  it  anywhere  near  perfect,  and 
many  of  them  do  not  vote,  hut  they  do  regard  it  as 
a  form  of  protection  which  they  can  and  will  use  at 
times.  One  of  them  spoke  the  mind  of  the  majority 
when  he  said : 

As  I  interpret  it.  the  sentiment  is  to  let  the  law  stand  ; 
it  is  not  fully  utilized  by  farmers  at  present,  but  should 
he  around  handy  in  case  of  need.  We  don’t  get  out  the 
shotgun  very  often,  for,  as  the  hawks  know  we  have 
one,  the  necessity  does  not  often  arise.  n.  k.  p. 

* 

SEVERAL  readers  have  asked  what  will  be  the 
Government’s  policy  regarding  the  lower  grades 
of  wheat.  In  case  of  a  very  heavy  crop  will  the 
lower  grades  have  any  sale?  Of  course  it  is  im¬ 
possible  now  to  tell  just  what  the  policy  will  he, 
since  the  size  of  the  crop  and  its  quality  will  decide 
it.  The  following  statement  is  made  by  the  secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Corporation: 

It  has  not  yet  been  determined  what  the  policy  of 
the  Wheat  Director  will  be  in  reference  to  low-grade 
wheat.  The  character  of  the  crop  as  finally  harvested 
will  be  a  very  large  factor  in  outlining  the  policy  to  he 
pursued.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  low  grade  will 
be  bought  when  it  is  offered  to  the  Government  on  the 
judgment  of  the  Government  buyer  properly  reflecting 
the  Government’s  guaranteed  price. 

Whenever  private  interests  do  not  pay  what  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  believed  to  he  a  fair  price  for  this  wheat  at 
the  terminal  market  then  the  Government  would  step 
in  and  offer  to  purchase  at  a  price  which  they  thought 
was  fair. 


Brevities 

With  rhubarb  and  asparagus  a  farmer’s  supper  comes 
to  pass. 

The  guaranteed  price  of  wheat  in  Canada  is  $2.24*4 
per  bushel. 

We  think  safety  for  the  future  lies  in  having  as  wide 
a  distribution  of  land  ownership  as  possible.  The  more 
freeholders  the  more  freedom. 

Australian  apples  are  now  selling  in  England  at 
12*4  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  of  transportation  is 
about  five  cents. 

We  think  the  farmers  of  America  should  have  head¬ 
quarters  of  their  own  at  Washington.  The  proposed 
“Temple  of  Agriculture”  to  be  built  by  the  National 
Grange  seems  like  a  good  thing. 

Some  yearn  ago  a  boy  in  New  York  was  “dared”  to 
climb  an  electric  pole.  He  went  up,  touched  a  live  wire 
and  lost  three  lingers.  In  a  trail  court  the  boy  lost  a 
case  for  damages,  as  he  was  declared  guilty  of  “con¬ 
tributory  negligence.'’  Now  the  higher  court  has  re¬ 
versed  this  because  the  pole  was  equipped  with  steps 
for  climbing — this  being  an  invitation  to  climb. 
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A  Case  of  Selling  Farm  Produce 

Recently  we  received  a  telephone  request  from  an 
up-State  farmer  to  handle  a  shipment  of  cabbage, 
and  while  not  in  a  position  to  handle  produce  ship¬ 
ments  now,  under  the  circumstances  related,  we  con¬ 
sented  to  look  after  it.  We  interested  Mr.  George 
Hildebrandt,  who  was  connected  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets  when  it  handled  produce 
for  farmers.  The  cabbage,  2 y2  tons,  arrived  on  a 
Jewish  holiday,  and  dealers  offered  $40  for  the  let. 
They  didn't  get  if.  The  next  day  they  offered  $50, 
and  didn’t  get.  it.  It  was  put  in  barrels,  shipped  to  .. 
salesroom  and  sold  for  $250.  Of  course,  this  de¬ 
layed  tile  returns  longer  than  would  be  the  case  in  a 
sale  from  the  car.  The  shipper  writes : 

Your  esteemed^  favor  was  received  April  21  with 
check  for  $207.45,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  surprise ! 
All  I  was  offered  here  was  $20  per  ton.  8o  I  decided 
to  ship  direct  to  you,  and  I  \Cas  sure  you  could  get 
me  more  than  $20  per  ton.  A  commission  man  told 
me  he  hated  to  tell  me  what  he  thought  when  a  week 
had  transpired  and  I  had  not  received  any  returns.  When 
I  argued,  he  reiterated  that  he  hated  to  tell  me  what  he 
thought.  However,  my  faith  never  faltered.  I  knew 
you  would  “send  home  the  bacon.”  Of  course  yon  can 
imagine  m.v  delight — $250  for  2V>  tons  of  cabbage 
through  your  efforts,  in  spite  of  an  offer  of  $20  per  tun 
from  local  dealers  is  «  vast  margin  which  bespeaks  a 
vicious  system  that  ought  to  be  rooted  out,  and  nothing 
except  close  organization  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  will 
ever  do  it.  Considering  the  implicit  confidence  of  the 
farmers  throughout  the  East  in  The  R.  N.-Y..  it  would 
be  entirely  feasible  and  practicable  that  a  commission 
house  should  be  conducted  in  New  York  City  under  the 
supervision  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  By  such  an  establishment 
we  could  be  reasonably  sure  of  getting  what  is  right¬ 
fully  ours.  Then,  too,  by  a  process  of  elimination  a 
genus  of  parasites  would  be  exterminated.  L.  s.  bird. 

Of  course,  we  made  no  charge.  We  have  no  facil¬ 
ities  for  such  a  service,  and  could  not  undertake  such 
work  generally.  The  house  that  handled  it  got  the 
regular  commission. 

We  refer  to  the  incident  only  to  give  expression  to 
the  difficulties  producers  have  in  finding  a  market 
for  their  produce  under  the  present  system.  The 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  was  organized  to 
work  out  a  solution  of  this  problem.  It  was  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  propaganda  of  dealers,  by  meagre  ap¬ 
propriations.  and  by  politically  inspired  opposition 
of  the  State  administration.  Yet  the  need  of  it  was 
indicated  in  the  sale  of  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of 
farm  produce  in  15  months. 

The  produce  speculators  and  food  trusts,  through 
their  working  partnership  with  our  organized  State 
government  were,  .by  a  subterfuge  which  deceived 
even  some  farm  interests,  able  to  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  department  and  stop  the  work.  The  facilities 
were  never  right,  and  the  service  never  as  good  as  it 
ought  to  he.  or  as  it  could  ho  with  proper  facilities 
".nd  organization,  but  it  was  at  least  honest,  and 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  plan  and  policy  was 
right,  and  if  properly  developed  would  solve  the 
farmers’  distribution  problems.  It  was  killed  through 
politics  because  the  farmer's  gain  would  he  the  spec¬ 
ulator's  loss. 

While  the  dealers  and  speculators  are  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  Government  neither  The  It.  N.-Y.  nor 
any  other  agency  will  be  able  to  break  down  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  offers  $40  for  $250  worth  of  cabbage,  and 
generally  gets  it.  The  State  is  stronger  than  any  of 
its  parts,  and  as  far  as  these  distribution  problems 
go.  the  dealers  and  speculators  have  the  State.  If 
farmers,  with  their  wives,  sous  and  daughters,  will 
put  aside  partisan  politics,  and  through  membership 
in  the  Federation  of  Agriculture  or  some  other  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  same  purpose,  see  that  men  are 
nominated  to  go  to  Albany  who  will  give  the  farm  a 
square  deal,  we  can  drive  a  wedge  between  specula¬ 
tors  and  the  State  government,  and  then,  unham¬ 
pered  by  the  power  of  our  own  government,  farmers 
can  and  will  cope  on  equal  footing  with  the  produce 
speculators. 

N.  Y.  State  Federation  of  Sheep  Growers 

New  York  has  a  sheep  growers’  organization  with 
E.  S.  Hill  of  Freeville  secretary.  Every  sheepman 
in  the  State  should  he  interested  in  this.  The  or¬ 
ganization  committee  sends  out  the  following: 

SHEEP  MEN  GET  TOGETHER.— It  was  through 
organization  that  tin1  war  was  won  ;  through  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  different  nations.  Let  the  sheep  growers 
of  New  York  State  profit  by  this  example,  and  every 
county  have  a  Sheep  Growers’  Association,  so  that  we 
may  bring  the  sheep  business  to  the  front  and  that  it 
may  be  conducted  on  a  living  basis. 

Furthermore,  the  nations  needed  and  had  to  have  a 
mouthpiece  through  which  they  might  be  heard,  and 
this  was  General  Foeh.  We.  as  county  units,  need  a 
mouthpiece,  and  let  that  be  the  New  York  State  Fed¬ 
eration. 

But  as  an  organization  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
Federation  to  act  without  funds.  Already  a  number  of 
counties  have  paid  their  dues  of  20  cents  a  member, 
based  on  last  year’s  membership.  It  is.  however,  urgent 
that  all  associations  give  this  their  prompt  attention, 
send  in  their  dues  at  once.  No  doubt  you  have  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  in  your  treasury.  If  so  kindly  request  your 
treasurer  to  send  a  check  to  E.  S.  Hill  of  Freeville,  who 
is  the  treasurer  of  the  State  Federation. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  SUCCESS. — Opinions  regarding 
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the  future  of  the  market  vary  to  a  great  extent,  even 
b.v  the  best  wool  men.  Today  the  market  is  firm. 
Sheepmen  are  not  speculators.  Early  business  on  the 
part  of  the  county  units  will  serve  to  hold  the  sheepmen 
together,  and  might  save  disappointment.  The  stand 
that  sheepmen  are  taking  all  over  the  country  with 
reference  to  what  theii  product  is  worth  is  having  its 
effect.  Today  little  wool  business  has  been  done  in  the 
fleece  wool  States. 

The  Government  wool  business  took  the  high-priced 
wool  off  dealers’  hands  ;  today  they  are  not  worrying 
about  a  depreciation  in  value  on  wools  that  they  would 
normally  have  in  stock.  Therefore  they  are  bearing 
toward  the  market.  They  are  mainly  buyers  rather 
than  sellers.  On  the  other  band,  the  growers  are  ex¬ 
erting  a  bullish  influence  in  standing  firm.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  solidarity  should  not  be  underestimated. 
However,  facts  are  facts,  and  sheepmen  must  remember 
that  reports  show  that  less  wool  was  used  by  manu¬ 
facturers  during  February  than  during  any  month  for 
some  time,  the  consumption  being  les';  than  half  that 
of  a  year  ago.  The  National  Wool  Growers  say.  “We 
have  in  the  country,  including  this  year’s  clip,  sufficient 
wool  to  meet  all  our  needs  for  a  long  time  to  come.” 

Do  not  fail  to^urge  members  to  dock  and  castrate  all 
market  lambs.  Whether  or  not  the  public  eats  lamb 
will  depend  mostly  upon  the  quality  of  the  product. 
The  market  should  not  be  depressed  again  this  Fall  with 
a  large  run  of  coarse,  bueky.  wormy  and  thin  lambs. 

How  many  members  would  be  interested  in  a  farmers’ 
ram  sale  at  the  State  Fair  this  Fall?  If  interested  in 
consigning  rams  to  a  sale  of  this  nature  write  the  chair¬ 
man  of  your  committee  on  store  and  stock  sheep. 
Farmers  wishing  to  buy  ranis  this  Fall  should  notify 
this  committee.  A  list  of  available  rams  will  be  in  their 
hands.  This  exchange  should  be  very  valuable  to  flock 
owners  wishing  to  change  rams  this  Fall. 

Thoughts  on  the  Milk  Situation 

Owing  to  some  little  experience  in  business  and  years 
of  association  with  the  farmer,  I  feel  that  I  must  con¬ 
demn  this  milk  plan  as  ill-timed  and  impossible,  and  the 
ultimate  ruination  of  the  Dairyman’s  League.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  are  entirely  wrong  in  assuming  that  they 
can  eliminate  a  surplus  through  a  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  condensed  milk,  butter 
and  cheese,  there  will  he  a  surplus  of  fluid  milk.  If 
there  is  a  surplus  of  fluid  milk,  is  there  not  a  surplus  of 
milk  products? 

If  supply  and  demand  do  not  regulate  the  surplus, 
and  you  resort  to  manufacturing,  will  the  five,  ten  or 
twenty  millions  we  are  going  to  raise  be  able  success¬ 
fully  to  combat  the  hundreds  of  millions  already  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  same  business?  Remember  that  the  present 
distributors  and  manufacturers  have  their  products 
upon  the  shelves  of  every  grocer  in  this  State  and  na¬ 
tion  ;  remember,  also,  that  the  consumer  is  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  name  and  quality  of  each  and  every 
one  of  these  products,  and  will  insist  upon  having  his 
favorite  brand.  It  will  cost  us  millions  of  dollars'  and 
years  of  hard  work  to  teach  the  consumer  that  ours  is 
a  superior  product.  We  all  admit  that  there  are  times 
when  there  is  no  surplus;  nevertheless  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  keep  at  all  times  a  full  force  of  the  very  best 
experts  in  our  line,  at  large  salaries,  to  take  care  of  this 
surplus  when  it  appears.  We  must  develop  in  a  few 
days,  or  at  least  in  a  very  short  time,  a  great  business 
manager;  one  who  is  entirely  familiar  with  the  milk  and 
milk  products  business;  it  has  taken  our  competitors 
from  five  to  70  years  to  develop  and  perfect  their  organi¬ 
zation.  We  must  have  an  up-to-the-minute  sales  force, 
and  up-to  date  advertising  force,  and  the  system  of 
bookkeeping  that  will  be  necessary  is  ’way  beyond  my 
comprehension.  Assuming  that  there  is  a  surplus,  we 
are  going  to  confess  to  the  dealer  that  we  were  wrong 
in  the  past  when  we  asked  him  to  take  all  of  our  pro¬ 
duct. 

Farmers  must  make  binding  contracts  with  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  Co-operative  Association  to.  sell  to  them 
all  of  their  milk.  They  will  agree  to  pay  League  prices, 
but  you  can  hardly  expect  to  get  your  check  every  15 
or  even  30  days.  Your  surplus  must  be  manufactured 
and  sold  and  collections  made.  Salaries,  taxes,  insur¬ 
ance.  and  all  other  overhead  charges  must  be  taken  care 
of  first.  If  at  the  time  this  surplus  is  ready  to  be  sold 
the  market  is  bad,  your  manager  wanting  to  make  a 
good  show,  may  hold  for  a  few  days;  market  worse, 
holds  for  5 K)  days,  and  finally  sells  at  lowest  figure;  you 
will  then  condemn  him  instead  of  the  present  distributor. 
He  may  win  next  time,  but  speculation  is  ahrays  a  gam¬ 
ble.  How  many  of  the  70.000  members  of  the  League 
can  or  cares  to  wait  from  GO  to  90  or  ISO  days  for  their 
pay?  How  many  own  their  farms  and  can  or  will  make 
such  a  contract  when  so  much  is  at  stake? 

Surplus  is  defined  by  Webster  as  that  which  is  left 
over  after  demand  is  satisfied.  IIow  can  we  make  de¬ 
mand  any  greater  by  manufacturing?  We  must  stimu¬ 
late  demand  or  lessen  production  to  solve  this  problem. 

I  believe  that  there  has  never  been  a  more  opportune 
time  to  boost  the  sale  of  milk.  I  am  sure  that  a  good, 
lively  advertising  campaign  will  entirely  eliminate  this 
surplus  and  cause  such  a  shortage  that  we  will  have  to 
exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  supply  the  extra  de¬ 
mand. 

Let  us  demand  of  the  dealer  cost  plus  a  profit,  and 
in  return  promise  and  deliver  a  better  product  than  ever 
before ;  to  use  more  care  in  handling  the  milk  than  be¬ 
fore.  to  stop  all  loss  in  handling  and  in  transit,  and 
to  organize  a  campaign  to  create  a  greater  demand  for 
our  product.  Let  us  work  to  solve  the  problem  of  distri¬ 
bution.  that  consumers  may  be  benefited  and  induced  to 
purchase  more  milk.  a.  d.  s. 

New  York. 


A  Woman’s  Milk  Comments 

In  any  milk  plan  let  the  members,  not  the  delegates, 
elect  officers.  I  do  not  believe  the  proposed  plan  can 


be  successful  o-n  such  a  large  scale,  because  two  very 
small  companies  attempted  this  and  failed,  and  quite  a 
few  members  are  afraid  of  the  venture. 

The  League  will  have  to  control  the  distributing  end 
before  they  can  ever  make  any  better  market  for  milk. 
Consumers  are  not  going  to  buy  16c  milk  any  quicker 
because  the  farmer  is  only  getting  $2.80  than  they  did 
when  he  got  $1.01.  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  in  own¬ 
ing  the  country  end,  because  nearly  all  communities 
have  old,  abandoned  cheese  factories  which  we  could 
put  into  use  with  comparatively  little  expense,  and  also 
without  handing  over  millions  to  men  and  measures 
which  we  do  not  approve  of  whether  we  want  to  or  not. 
I.  don’t  think  there  is  a  farmer  who  would  kick  about 
handing  over  money  for  a  wholesale  distributing  plant 
in  New  York  City,  and  we  all  know  that  is  whac  has 
to  be  done  before  the  League  is  a  success.  We.  all 
know  the  country  end  of  the  League  is  controlled  by’-the 
members,  and  I  don’t  believe  there* i 3  a  community  that 
would  not  own  their  plants  if  then,  was  a  place  to  ship 
to,  but  we  all  know  the  dealers  v  ill  not  buy  from  co¬ 
operative  plants. 

We  also  need  officers  who  will  see  to  it  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  contract  with  the  dealers  are  lived  up  to. 
Also  that  they  hire  a  competent  man  to  test  our  milk 
for  butter  fat  and  see  that  we  ger  what  is  coming  to  us. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  rhe  only  fair  solution  is  a  dis¬ 
tributing  plant  owned  by  the  League  as  a  whole 
under  the  management  of  tried  and  true  business  men 
in  New  York  City,  and  from  all  I  have  read  and  ob¬ 
served  the  members  would  very  soon  all  own  their  own 
shipping  station  just  as  soon  as  they  were  sure  there 
was  a  place  for  th°ir  milk.  b.  l.  c. 

New  York. 


Figures  on  the  Butterfat  Basis 

In  your  article  ou  “Butter  and  Cheese  Prices  in  Milk 
Figuring”  I  think  you  have  also  failed  to  see  the  real 
“gentleman  in  the  rail  pile.”  At  the  price  of  3  per  cent 
milk  a  pound  of  butter  is  figured  as  .84  butterfat  aud  at 
58  %c  per  lb.  for  butter,  or  69c  per  lb.  for  butterfat.  If 
the  price  is  to  be  figured  ou  a  butter  basis,  why  does  the 
price  of  butterfat  drop  from  69c  to  40  a<  soon  as  it 
passes  the  3  per  cent  point?  This  makes  a  reduction  of 
29c  per  ewt.  to  the  many  who  are  making  4  per  cent 
milk  and  to  the  few  making  5  per  cent  the  reduction  is 
58c.  J.  B.  T. 

New  York. 

We  did  not  discuss  this  point  in  the  article  because 
our  correspondent  who  opened  the  discussion  made 
this  point  in  another  way,  but  hardly  with  the  same 
clearness  in  detail.  If  the  quotations  on  butter  are 
to  be  the  basis  of  computing  the  price  of  milk,  the 
producer  is  certainly  entitled  to  pay  for  the  full 
amount  of  butterfat  delivered.  No  one  pretends  that 
the  rich  milk  is  ever  passed  on  to  the  consumer  until 
it  is  relieved  of  its  excess  burden  of  butterfat  by  the 
distributor. 


Horse  Breeding  in  the  East 

So  far  as  my  own  locality  is  concerned,  very  few 
horses  are  being  bred.  There  are  not  nearly  as  many 
as  was  the  case  20  or  more  years  ago.  Horses  generally 
of  local  breeding  have  sold  at  low  prices  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  not  infrequently  there  has  been  no  market  at 
all.  It  is  true  that  our  local  breeding  has  been  usually 
of  poor  quality.  Laying  that  aside,  it  has  seemed  very 
discouraging  for  a  farmer  to  try  to  sell  a  horse  for 
some  years.  lie  had  to  sell  at  a  low  figure,  even  if  he 
had  a  good  horse,  while  the  speculator  would  at  the 
same  time  get  a  good  round  price  for  something  no  bet¬ 
ter.  There  were  reasons  for  this.  The  usual  dealer 
made  his  sale  and  would  allow  the  return  of  the  horse, 
if  not  satisfactory,  in  exchange  for  another,  perhaps 
with  a  little  “boot”  money  paid  him.  Then  he  would 
usually  take  the  buyer’s  note,  sustained  by  a  chattel 
mortgage.  These  things  tended  to  give  the  dealer  a 
better  market  and  a  better  price.  Again,  the  farmer’s 
horses  that  he  offered  for  sale  might  be  as  good,  or  bet¬ 
ter.  but  having  the  reputation  of  breeding  something 
inferior  did  not  help  his  sales.  Farmers  got  discour¬ 
aged  over  breeding  under  these  conditions.  One  reason 
for  breeding  rather  inferior  stock  has  been  the  fact  that 
stallions  have  been  of  inferior  quality  almost  without 
exception.  The  automobile  and  the  truck  have  certainly 
tended  to  lessen  the  use  of  horses  to  au  appreciable  de¬ 
gree,  and  this  has  influenced  rhe  horse  market.  At  the 
present  moment  there  are  rather  more  good  stallions 
than  before,  but  none  too  many  rhat  will  stand  recom¬ 
mendation.  A  great  many  horses  have  been  brought  iuto 
our  section  in  the  past  years  and  rhe  number  seems  to  be 
now  fully  as  large  as  ever.  As  before  stated,  these  sell 
readily  and  at  rather  high  prices.  People  are  talking  of 
keeping  mares  for  farm  work  and  raising  colts  from 
them.  I  cannot  say  rhat  I  know  of  anyone  who  has 
commenced  this,  but  when  we  b*giu  to  talk  it  is  usually 
not  long  before  we  get  at  a  thing.  I  shall  expect  it  to  be 
done  before  long.  While  I  am  nor  entirely  optimistic 
as  to  large  profits  from  this,  ir  seems  to  me  a  fairly 
safe  proposition  if  the  really  good  stallion  is  at  hand. 
The  heavier  breeds  are  most  in  demand,  but  in  my  local¬ 
ity  the  1.500  or  1.700-lb.  hors*  L  uot  particularly  de¬ 
sired.  Perhaps  1,200  to  1.400  lbs.  may  be  most  iu  de¬ 
mand.  although  a  little  heavier  horse  is  acceptable.  The 
light  driving  horse  and  the  racer  ha-  very  1  rle  demand. 
The  business  of  breeding  tb*>»  >  dis  ouraging. 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  u.  h.  l 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Knitted  Thoughts 

As  I  have  seen  some  women  do 

Who  knit  and  knit  I  ho  whole  day  h rough, 

So  I.  as  I  go  here  and  there. 

Along  the  city’s  thoroughfare. 

.Tust  take  my  thoughts  amid  th  chrong, 
And  knit  and  knit  them  all  day  ng 
Into  a  gay,  fantastic  song. 

Folk  little  guess  within  my  head- 
What,  happy  melody  is  bred. 

What  singing  thoughts  go  laughing  past, 
What  jocund  love  my  heart  holds  fast; 

Nor  liow  I  have  to  walk  my  feet. 
Instructing  them  to  be  discreet. 

To  keep  from  dancing  on  the  street. 

The  songs  are  made  of  folks  I  love: 

Of  wind-blown  steam,  blue  sky  above; 

Of  babies  laughing  at  balloons; 

<  >f  young  men’s  quips  and  whistled  tunes  ; 
Of  birds,  of  beasts,  of  women  s  hair, 

And  jonquils  bowing  debonair. 

All  strung  with  words  that  daucc  and  pair. 

So  all  day  long,  prinked  out  in  rhyme, 

My  thoughts  go  by  to  measured  time. 

And  all  because,  O  Love!  O  Might! 

( >  Melody  of  sheer  delight ! 

My  soul  kneels  down  to  say  it  true 
Weaving  a  song  forever  new. 

The  world  goes  dancing  past  to  Aon  . 

— Margaret  Prescott  Montague. 

& 

The  poison  ivy  season  is  approaching, 
and  it  may  be  helpful  to  list  some  com¬ 
mon  remedies  that  have  proved  helpful. 
AH  remedies  are  aided  by  sponging  the 
affected  surface  with  ether  or  grain  alco¬ 
hol  first,  to  remove  the  volatile  oil.  Fx- 
traet  of  witch  hazel,  tincture  of  grindelia, 
hot  brine,  baking  soda  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  used*  in 
photography,  saturated  solution  of  sugar 
of  lead  in  alcohol  (poisonous),  pure  olive 
oil.  Common  jewelweed  or  touch-me-not, 
foliage  and  tender  stems  bruised  and 
applied  fresh,  is  excellent,  also  bruised 
leaves  of  common  plantain.  Salt,  soda 
or  witch  hazel  are  all  more  effective  if 
used  hot. 

* 

California  has  passed  a  law  by  which 
It)  hours  constitute  a  day’s  work  for  a 
woman  iu  domestic  service.  To  our  mind 
anything  that  standardizes  housework, 
and  gives  a  recognized  place  to  it  among 
other  occupations,  is  beneficial  to  all 
women.  In  our  own  neighborhood  women 
who  go  out  washing  by  the  day  work 
eight  hours,  and  are  paid  a  day.  Men 
who  go  out  by  the  day  to  mow  lawns  and 
do  general  garden  work  are  paid  $-1  for 
an  eight-hour  day. 

*  ii 

Thebe  have  been  many  criticisms  of 
the  effect  of  business  life  upon  women, 
but  the  president  of  Tufts  College  re¬ 
cently  decided  that,  in  Massachusetts  at 
least,  business  women  have  much  better 
taste  in  dress  than  college  girls.  Presi¬ 
dent  Bumpus  made  the  test  by  having  40 
girls  from  Jackson  College  choose  some 
feminine  article  of  dress.  “The  majority 
chose  highly  colored  and  inferior  material 
in  preference  to  better  qualify  and  more 
subdued  and  conservative  colors."  Then 
another  test  was  made  when  20  shop 
girls  were  shown  the  same  materials  and 
told  to  choose  what  they  themselves  would 
wear.  “Not  one  of  them  failed  to  select 
the  articles  of  the  best  quality."  This 
may  result,  in  part,  from  the  fact  that 
many  girls  at  college  have  had  their  shop¬ 
ping  done  for  them  by  elder  relatives, 
and  have  not  handled  money  in  a  busi¬ 
nesslike  way.  Self-supporting  girls  learn 
to  handle  money  with  more  wisdom.  They 
know  what  money  costs  iu  human  effort, 
and  they  soon  learn  that  a  good  appear¬ 
ance  is  a  valuable  asset.  Care  in  dress 
is  not  always  associated  with  personal 
vanity,  nor  does  it  necessarily  menu  ex¬ 
travagance.  AVe  look  on  good  taste 
in  clothes  as  a  valuable  part  of  any  girl  s 
education,  and  feel  Sorry  for  those  college 
girls  who,  with  all  their  culture,  displayed 
ignorance  in  this  line.  There  are  always 
ridiculous  fashions,  but  no  woman  of 
sense  is  compelled  to  follow  them.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  modern  styles  are  com¬ 
fortable,  and  no  sensible  girl  is  compelled 
to  make  herself  a  caricature  in  order  to 
achieve  style. 


Dyeing  a  Fiber  Rug 

T  have  a  fiber  rug  which  has  become 
vorv  dingy,  but  is  not  worn  out.  (  Diild 
I  paint  it’  with  a  Hat-finish  paint  such  as 
we  use  on  our  walls  ?  I  think  you  have 


had  some  articles  on  dyeing  carpets,  but 
I  fear  I  do  not  have  the  skill  to  do  that. 
This  will  have  to  be  done  on  the  floor. 

MRS.  F.  K.  M. 

Our  plan  would  be  to  use  hot  dye,  put 
on  with  a  brush,  instead  of  paint.  Sev¬ 
eral  read  rs  have  fold  us  how  they  dyed 
carpet  :.i  this  way.  Jne  great  advantage 
of  tbe  hot  dye  is  tl.r.t  it  would  sink  into 
the  fiber,  and  be  le  likely  to  wear  off 
than  the  paint.  A  -dee  the  dye  double 
strength  and  apply  \.ith  a  brush  to  the 
rug,  which  is  left  stretched  on  the  floor. 
The  dye  should  be  kept  as  hot  as  possible. 
It  will  be  wise  to  try  some  of  the  dye  on 
the  under  side  of  the  rug,  to  make  sure 
that  the  color  is  right,  before  coloring 
the  whole  surface. 


Dyeing  Carpet;  Home  Spinning 

In  response  to  a  question  in  a  late 
issue,  would  say  that,  we  have  dyed  car¬ 
pets  several  times  and  in  several  different 
ways.  The  first  time  we  applied  the  dye 
hot.  with  a  paint  brush,  to  an  ingrain 
carpet  on  the  floor.  The  result  was  sat¬ 
isfactory.  but  the  carpet  was  a  long  time 
drying,  and  if  the  house  is  not  very  dry 
there  would  be  danger  of  a  crop  of  mold 
forming  under  the  carpet.  A  better  way 
would  have  been  to  take  the  carpet  up 
before  applying  the  dye. 

Since  then  we  always  rinse  out  carpets 


when  we  wash  them  in  a  dye  bath,  the 
hotter  the  water  the  better  they  will 
color,  but  even  a  faint  tinge  of  red  or 
blue  is  better  than  the  faded  appearance 
of  an  old  carpet.  Any  sort  of  liquid  dye 
may  be  used.  The  result  has  always  been 
satisfactory. 

Some  time  ago  someone  asked  where  a 
spinning  wheel  could  be  purchased.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  bought  one  from  a  seed 
firm.  The  friend  learned  to  spin  very 
quickly,  and  has  some  very  fine,  even 
yarn  to  show  for  her  work,  at  a  very 
low  cost,  because  they  own  several  sheep. 
Many  of  the  German-born  women  here 
spin  yarn  for  their  family’s  needs,  but 
this  is  the  first  young  woman  that  I  have 
known  to  take  up  the  work.  The  home- 
spun  yarn  is  much  more  durable  than  any 
factory-made.  c.  o.  J. 


Rag  Rugs  with  Mitered  Corners 

Regarding  the  question  whether  it  is_ 
possible  to  weave  rag  rugs  with  mitered' 
corners  on  ordinary  looms,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  weaver  who  could  do  so, 
but  wishing  a  rug  with  mitered  corners 
for  nly  dining  room  I  instructed  the 
weaver  to  weave  a  border  of  the  colors  in 
strips  one-lialf  yard  wide,  the  same  width 
as  the  1  rder  of  colors  *  n  each  end  of  the 
long  strips.  My  rug  was  hit-or-miss  cen¬ 
ter  with  a  half-yard  border  o  colors  on 
each  end.  The  extra  half-yard  strips  in 
colors  I  sewed  on  the  sides  of  the  hit-or- 
miss  center,  bringing  the  ends  down  even 
with  the  colors  in  the  ends  of  strips, 
matching  stripes  and  mitering  the  corners. 
Some  of  the  side  stripes  will  have  to  be  cut 
in  order  to  make  the  corners  come  right, 
and  these  pieces  I  stitched  several  times 
across  with  coarse  thread,  on  the.  ma- 
*chine,  to  prevent  fraying.  afc„jt  which  I 
had  no  trouble  ii.  sewing  the  corners  to¬ 
gether,  using  ball  stitch,  as  I  do  for  all 
my  carpets.  My  rug  is  very  pretty,  and 
is  admired  by  all  who  see  it.  By  laying 
the  pieces  on  the  floor  one  can  readily  see 
where  the  cutting  should  be  done. 

In  reply  to  second  part  of  same  article 
referring  to  coloring  rag  carpet  without 
dipping,  will  say  it  can  be  done,  but  is 
some  work.  A  friend  whose  carpet  was 
nearly  new,  but  badly  faded,  took  it  from 
the  floor  and  after  thoroughly  cleaning  it 
tacked  it  firmly  to  the  floor  again  and 
proceeded  to  dye  it  in  the  original  colors 
of  stripes.  First,  the  dye  was  prepared 
according  to  directions,  each  package  of 
prepared  dye,  making  a  quart  of  strong 
dye,  which  was  applied  boiling  hot  to  the 


carpet  with  an  ordinary  paint  brush,  and 
allowed  to  dry.  The  result  was  very 
satisfactory.  If  the  color  is  not  dark 
enough  after  the  first  application,  when 
dry  apply  another  coat,  or  bath,  until'  the 
desired  shade  is  reached.  jessie. 


Conserving  Women’s  Clothing 
Part  I. 

The  good  needlewoman  at  home  has  the 
opportunity  to  wear  repaired  clothing 
much  longer  than  the  business  woman, 
and  thereby  save  her  new  garments  for 
special  occasions ;  for  there  is  no  way  to 
remedy  a  scrimpy  business  skirt  when  a 
bad  break  occurs  between  the  waist  and 
hip  line.  A  light  weight  skirt  can  be  con¬ 
verted  iiito  a  shirtwaist  for  cold  weather 
and  save  wash  waists — that  is.. if  a  short, 
narrow  skirt  can  yield  anything  becom¬ 
ingly  comfortable  autside  of  a  patch  bun¬ 
dle  and  the  ragbag. 

With  two  narrow  skirts  of  good  mate¬ 
rial.  both  worn  at  the  top.  the  one  of 
lighter  shade  can  be  used  as  a  yoke,  to 
give  a  yoke  effect,  by  the  following  method, 
which  lias  been  used  with  t lie  seven-gored 
skirt  with  worthwhile  results:  Remove 
the  waistband:  brush;  clean  and  press: 
lay  on  a  table  or  a  bed.  with  the  top  at 
the  left  hand,  and  with  a  piece  of  tailor’s 
chalk  or  starch  outline  a  desired  shaped 
yoke;  beginning  from  you.  at  the  center 
fold  of  the  front  breadth,  well  below  all 
the  worn  places,  and  remember  to  pass 
over  all  the  seams  in  the  skirt,  on  the 
horizontal ;  then  run  a  line  of  white  bast¬ 
ing  thread  through  the  outlining,  securing 
the  thread  at  each  seam,  and  start  in 
again  on  the  opposite  side  of  seam,  for.  in 
no  other  way  can  the  new  yoke  section 


be  applied  and  match  after  the  seams  have 
been  opened  and  sewed  together  again. 

After  the  outlining  with  white  thread, 
open  all  the  seams;  take  a  paper  pattern 
of  each  gore  iu  the  skirt,  by  placing  paper 
underneath  and  run  over  the  outlining 
with  a  tracing  wheel,  or  run  a  large 
needle  through  the  outlining  or  through 
basting,  and  transfer  the  design  to  each 
yoke  pattern  section,  and  when  cutting 
out  allow  for  turning  in  of  the  raw  edges. 
In  repairing,  the  same  as  in  coat  and 
dressmaking,  the  raw  edge  of  material 
should  be  turned,  basted  and  pressed  be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  apply  one  piece  to 
another  for  machine  stitching.  With 
acute  angle,  sharp  points  or  angular 
turn,  never  baste  around  the  turn,  in¬ 
stead  begin  at  a  turn  and  baste  to  the 
limit  and  press.  Now  turn  the  piece  over 
and  beginning  at  the  turn  (the  point) 
again,  pin  the  turn  in,  from  the  face 
side,  and  when  just  right,  baste  and  press, 
and  thereby  all  points  can  be  turned 
easily,  and  all  such  applied  pieces  after 
having  been  secured  by  machine  stitching 
and  pressed,  will  have  a  finished  effect 
that  means  good  workmanship  iu  new 
material  or  in  repairing. 

After  applying  the  yoke  sections,  re¬ 
move  the  old.  baste  the  seams  carefully, 
stitch  and  press  and  finish  with  a  new, 
clean  waistband.  A  dress  ekirt  repaired 
in  sections  at  the  top,  or  at  the  bottom, 
if  the  work  has  been  well  done,  can  be 
worn  in  an  office  and  anywhere  under¬ 
neath  a  coat,  and  calls  for  less  skill  than 
a  yoke  that  has  to  be  fitted  about  the  hips. 
This  method  of  repairing  and  of  applying 
sectional  designs,  strapping,  etc.,  is  the 
method  for  the  home  repairer  and  dress¬ 
maker  for  all  material  used  in  making 
dresses  for  women  and  children.  Material 
old  or  new  can  be  pieced  with  the  warp 
or  the  woof  threader,  with  a  deep  or  a 
narrow  tuck  or  plait  effect. 

Women  who  dislike  transparent  waists 
always  use  bleached  muslin,  next  in  grade 
to  cheesecloth,  to  line  wash  waists,  and 
black  shrunken  lawn  for  dark  wool  or 
silk,  and  thereby  can  eke  out  waists  from 
small  patterns  by  applying  upper  sections 
over  the  lower,  to  give  'a  yoke  effect; 
lower  portion  of  coat  sleeves  over  the 
upper  for  a.  deep  or  a  narrow  cuff  effect. 
Even  a  yoke  itself  can  be  pieced  by  bast¬ 
ing  shouldei-end  pieces  onto  the  lining, 
and  apply  a  solid  center  piece  between. 
An  ingenious  woman  with  plenty  of 
pieces  of  material,  new  or  old.  can  con¬ 
serve  money  and  both  her  good  and  par¬ 
tially  worn  clothing.  MEDORA  CORBETT. 


0703.  Child’s  One-piece  Press  ant  petticoat,  6  months  or  1  and  2  years. 

808.  Design  for  embroidering  a  Child's  Dress. 

The  one  year  dress  will  require  1*-  yards  of  material  86  or  44  inches  wide,  with  1% 
yards  30  or  44  for  the  Petticoat. 

Price  of  each  pattern  number  or  transfer  lo  cents. 
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cays:  Don’t  ts.  chances  with 
lightning — insura,  cewon’trepay 
the  property  loss  when  it  strikes 
— nor  bring  back  the  life  that’s 
snuffed  out  by  a  thunderbolt. 

Security  Lightning  Rods 
Give  Guaranteed  Protection 

Made  of  99.8%  pure  Lake 
Superior  Copper — the  best  light¬ 
ning  conductor  known.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  end  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Exchanges. 

Our  Patented  Security  Water 
Ground  Connection  insures 
permanently  moist  grounding 
under  all  conditions. 

Write  for  free  book— Stop  Lightning  Lossei 

Security  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

504  Pine  St.  Burlington,  Wi». 


HONE 


_  Cut  down  your  fuel  bills.  Avoid  "  A 
Athe  labor  and  annoyance  of  caring  for  a 
f  number  of  stoves.  Enjoy  the  winter  heat__ 

I  and  comfort  of  the  finest 
\  homes.  23  years 
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-  our  furnaces  have 

given  continued  satisfaction  in  / 
Monies,  stores,  schools,  etc.,  from  Coast  to  Coast  jj 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  BOTH 
PIPE  AND  PIPELESS  FURNACES 

Ask  for  Catalog  21 


^teHeafingG^ 
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Caldwell  Sash  Balances 


If  you  are  groin g  to 
BUILD  or  REMODEL 

those  old  windows 
DO - IT - NOW 

Caldwell  Sash  Balances 
counterbalance  sashes  at  any 
given  point.  They  outwear 
ordinary  weights  and  cords. 
Cheapest  method  for  mod¬ 
ernizing  old  windows,  as 
alterations  in  sashes  ana 
frames  are  not  necessary. 

For  sale  by  all  Hardwa'e 
Dealers,  or 

F.  5  Jones  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Kodakers— Get  Acquainted! 


Developing  and  Printing  by  our  NU-TONE 
Process.  Largest  laboratory  in  New  York 
Sizes:  Vest  Pkt.  214x3 34  234*434  334x431  334x5b: 
Devi’s  6  exp.  .05  .05  .05  .10  .10 

Printing  ea.  .03  .03  .03  .04  .04 

8x10  mounted  enlargement  35c.  AH  work  prepaid 
“SCHULTZ"  KODAK  SHOP.  122  Nassau  St..  NewTork 


What  Every  Home 
Canner  Should  Have 

One  of  our  H  &  A  HAND  POWER  DOUBLE 
SEAMEKS.  The  only  adjustable  Hand  Power 
I>onl»le  Sea mer  built  that  will  seal  all  sizes  of 
sanitary  fruit  and  vegetable  cans.,  Write  for  prices 
ami  descriptive  matter  to  Dept.  K. 

HENNINGER  &  AYES  MFG.!CO.,  Portland.  Ore. 
Builders  of  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfits  and  Double  Seamers 


Cuttcura 
Fop  Baby’s 
Itchy  Skin 

All  druggists;  Soap  26,  Oint¬ 
ment  25  and  60.  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  ''Cutl- 
,ura,  Dept.  F,  Boeton." 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas - 2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 


Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  .  1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo . . .  1.76 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport....  3.00 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New- Yarker,  333  W.  30th  St. ,  NewYark 
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Spring  Activities  in  the  House 

When  Spring  comes  and  all  nature 
appears  in  fresh,  bright  colors  we  notice 
particularly  the  dinginess  and  faded  state 
of  our  homes.  Perhaps  the  rooms  are 
badly  in  need  of  paint  and  paper,  as  well 
as  some  renewed  furniture.  Wallpaper 
and' paint  are  high  in  price  just  at  present, 
and  when  the  cost  of  labor  is  added  the 
sum  becomes  considerable.  <  H't.eu,  too,  it 
is  impossible  to  procure  a  man  to  do  the 
•work  when  you  need  it  done.  I  have 
waited  with  my  rooms  torn  up  for  weeks 
for  a  man  to  do  papering  and  paint¬ 
ing,  and  finally  in  desperation  started  the 
work  myself.  I  found  it.  was  not  nearly 
so  dittieult  as  it  appeared,  and  it  is  not 
any  more  strenuous  than  many  of  the 
Risk;-  that  farm  women  are  called  upon 
to  pei  form.  We  have  built  and  repaired 
several  houses,  so  that.  1  had  the  benefit 
of  watching  experts  tit  this  kind  of  work 
before  I  undertook  it.  I  also  learned 
some  things  by  experience  that  I  am  glad 
to  pass  on. 

In  repainting  or  papering  the  walls 
their  present  condition  must  first  be  con¬ 
sidered  If  they  have  been  previously 
papered  the  first  tiling  to  do  is  to  remove 
the  old  paper  from  the  walls.  The  fin¬ 
ished  work  will  look  much  better  and  it 
is  extremelj  unsanitary  to  leave  the  dirty, 
germ-laden  paper  underneath.  If  the 
paper  sticks  tightly  to  the  wall,  wet  it 
thoroughly  with  a  sponge  or  cloth,  let  it 
stand  a  few  moments,  and  y  ou  can  easily 
l>eel  off  large  sheets.  After  the  paper  is 
removed,  if  you  find  any  broken  plaster¬ 
ing,  it.  w  ill  have  to  be  repaired.  Remove 
all  the  loose  plaster,  and  with  a  small 
trowel,  or  even  a  knife,  fill  in  a  mixture 
of  plaster  of  Paris  and  water.  It  should 
be  of  the  consistency  of  thick  paste,  and 
will  he  easily  worked  with,  but.  n>  soon 
as  it  hardens  it  should  be  smoothed  even 
with  the  wall  at  once. 

In  many  old  country  house*,  there  are 
ceilings  still  covered  with  whitewash  or 
kalsomine.  Paper  will  not  stick  to  such 
a  surface  unless  the  wall  is  treated  before 
papering.  If  the  kalsomine  or  white¬ 
wash  is  not  very  thick  on  the  ceiling, 
washing  the  surface  with  vinegar  will  be 
sufficient  <  )ue  ceiling  1  had  where  the 
whitewash  was  on  very  thick  1  first 
papered  with  newspapers.  When  dry  1 
pulled  them  loose  and  most  of  the  white¬ 
wash  with  them.  The  ceiling  was  then 
washed  with  the  vinegar,  and  I  never  had 
the  least  bit  of  trouble  about  the  paper 
cracking  loose  after  the  work  was  done. 

Piist.e  for  papering  can  be  bought,  but 
the  homemade  is  much  cheaper.  Take 
several  quarts  of  flour,  mix  to  a  smooth 
paste  'with  cold  water.  Pour  *  boiling 
water  into  the  paste,  stirring  till  it 
thickens.,  but  do  uot  boil.  It  will  get 
quite  thick  and  should  be  thinned  with 
cold  water.  Have  it  just  thick  'enough 
to  brush  easily  on  the  paper.  A*  white¬ 
wash  brush  is  used  to  put  the  paste  on 
the  paper,  and  a  puperhuuger’s  brush  is 
also  necessary  to  smooth  tin  paper  on 
the  wall.  A  platform  of  boards,  with 
tables  or  .stepladders  used  for  the  sup¬ 
ports  is  necessary  to  stand  on  while  paper¬ 
ing  the  ceiling.  A  long  table  which  can 
be  made  of  hoards  laid  on  proper  sup¬ 
ports  is  necessary  to  lay  the  cut  strips 
of  paper  on  while  pasting.  <  )ne.  woman 
alone  cannot  very  well  bang  the  ceiling 
paper,  but  two  can  do  it  very  nicely. 
After  the  paper  has  been  trimmed  and 
cut  the  proper  lengths  it  should  be  placed 
right  side  downward  on  the  table  and  the 
paste  applied.  Fold  the  paper  over  on 
itself  at  each  end  for  three  or  four  feet, 
then  turn  back  each  .  nd  again  a  few 
inches,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  taken 
hold  of  when  you  unfold  to  put  on  the 
ceiling.  One  woman  should  be  at  each 
end.  The  one  merely  helps  hold  the 
paper,  while  the  other  puts  it  in  place. 
If  both  should  attempt  to  match  in  posi¬ 
tion  bad  wrinkles  would  result. 

One  thing  1  found,  that  if  you  have  a 
fairly  good  grade  of  paper  the  paste  does 
not  soak  through  very  quickly,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  move  with  the  frantic 
haste  that,  the  amateur  invariably  feels 
is  necessary.  The  paper  can  be  removed 
from  the  wall  and  readjusted  several 
times  if  it  is  necessary.  If  it  should 
tear  a  little  it;  will  not  show  when  dry. 
The  first  strip  on  the  ceiling  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  get  on  properly,  or  it  will 
make  the  hanging  of  the  succeeding  strips 
very  difficult.  Let  the  edge  and  ends  of 
the  strip  extend  down  on  the  side  wall 
for  several  inches.  Walls  are  never  built 
exactly  straight,  and  if  you  do  not  do 
tiiis  and  it  is  necessary  to  match  a  pat¬ 
tern,  the  last  strips  might  not  In  quite 
long  enough  at  one  end.  Fare  must  be 
taken  not  to  got.  any  paste  on  the  right 
side  of  the  paper,  as  it  always  shows 
badly  when  dry.  Pound  tin  edges  down 
well  with  the  brush  so  they  do  not  stick 
up  in  an  unsightly  manner. 

Side  walls  are  much  easier  papered 
than  ceilings,  although  the  extra  cutting 
around  doors  and  windows  takes  time.  I 
have  found  plain  wallpaper  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  large  ornate-figured  af¬ 
fairs.  Oatmeal  paper  is  my  preference. 
Then  are  two  kinds,  permanent  oatmeal 
and  oatmeal  pulp.  The  former  is  much 
tin-  more  satisfactory,  as  tiie  colors  do 
not  fade.  The  cost  is  a  little  more  than 
foji  some  other  papers,  but  as  it  conies 
in  oO-inoh  widths  not  nearly  so  many 
rolls  are  required  for  a  room.  Then,  too. 
the  fact  that  uo  matching  is  needed  in 
these  plain  papers  makes  the  work  much 
mb  re  quickly  don* . 

Painting  P  something  else  that  can  be 
done  by  the  housewife  quite  as  easily  as 
the  papering.  Ready-mixed  paints  are 
best  for  the  amateur,  and  it  pays  to  get 


a  good  grade.  If  white  paint  is  used  be 
sure  to  get  the  white  used  for  inside 

work,  as  the  other  kind  will  turn  yellow 

when  used  indoors.  Have  the  surface  to 
be  painted  thoroughly  clean.  Do  not  take 
much  paint  on  your  brush,  and  brush  it 
thoroughly  over  the  surface  you  are  paint¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  you  will  not  get  the 

paint  on  too  thick,  and  will  prevent  the 

unsightly  scaling  off  that  sometimes  oc¬ 
curs  as  the  result  of  putting  it  on  too 
thick. 

Floors  in  many  old  houses  are  tfot  fin¬ 
ished,  and  when  the  housewife  wishes  to 
have  a  rug  instead  of  carpets  her  floor 
will  not  warrant  it.  Prepared  floor  paint 
can  be  used,  or  a  stain  of  the  color  wished 
can  be  applied,  and  then  a  coat  of  shellac. 
I  particularly  like  the  latter,  as  it  is 
very  durable  and  does  not  mar  as  easily 
;is  some  other  finishes. 

Painting  of  outside  surfaces  is  not  so 
easy  for  a  woman,  but  porch  floors,  posts 
ami  banisters  are  not  hard  to  do,  and  help 
the  appearance  of  things  greatly,  as  well 
as  preserving  the  wood.  If  they  have  not 
been  painted  before,  or  if  the  wood  is  very 
much  weatherbeaten,  mix  the  paint  thor¬ 
oughly  with  an  equal  quantity  of  raw 
linseed  oil,  as  this  sort  of  a  surface  will 
absorb  large  quantities  of  oil,  and  unless 
you  use  the  paint  thinned  iu  this  way  it 
will  soon  skin  off. 

Window  sash  are  also  easy  to  do.  Per¬ 
haps  the  putty  may  have  scaled  off  aud 
file  sash  ueeds  reglazing.  This  can  be 
done  by  the  amateur,  too.  If  all  the 
putty  is  not  off  it  should  be  removed. 
Have  your  putty  fresh  and  in  good  work¬ 
able  condition,  roll  a  rhiu  strip  and  lay 
on  the  groove  where  the  old  putty  was. 
It  should  then  be  smoothed  to  an  even 


liuc_  '\ith  a  knife.  A  regular  glazier’s 
knife  is  best ,  but  any  bluut-emled  knife 
can  be  used.  After  the  putty  has  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  the  surface  should  be 
painted.  It  is  really  not  a  hard  job, 
although  of  course  not  exactly  fas¬ 
cinating  or  interesting.  However,  all 
these  things  make  a  great  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  home,  and  if  the 
work  in  itself  is  not  pleasing  the  results 
are,  aud  that  is  after  all  the  main  thing. 

MRS.  <11  AIU.KS  JOT!  XSTO.V. 


Letters  from  a  Cousin 

Dear  Amelia: — My  package  of  ideas 
is  a  small  one  this  week  and  they  may 
prove  best  adapted  to  a  small  family,  for 
Sara  s  household  is  never  a  large  one. 

1  bat  makes  ln*r  ways  of  saving  all  the 
left-overs  the  more  useful,  aud  certainly 
everything  that  comes  onto  her  table  botii 
tastes  and  looks  good. 

At  night  there  is  usually  a  soup  or  a 
salad.  The  salads  are  of  great  variety. 
Usually  on  Sunday  night  it  is  a  fruit 
salad,  maybe  grapefruit,  banana,  orange, 
and  a  few  nuts;  again  apple,  orange, 
a  little  celery  and  a  cherry  or  two  on  each 
plate.  She  usually  serves  a  separate 
plateful  for  each,  as  when  put  in  one 
solid  dish  the  head  of  the  house  will  give 
one  too  much,  another  less  than  is  wanted 
and  himself  almost  none,  perhaps.  Prunes 
with  pit  taken  out  and  the  space  filled  1 
with  cream  cheese  make  a  •••••od  salad.  A 
small  can  of  lobster  will,  with  celery  and 
a  hard-boiled  egg.  make  salad  for  three 
people  an  ample  Sunday  night  supper  if 
followed  by  cake  and  canned  fruit. 

Sara  says  that  almost  any  sort  of  cold 
meat  goes  if  made  into  a  salad,  cold 
spa  re  rib  being  almost  equal  to  chicken. 
If  the  supply  of  celery  runs  low  she  some¬ 
times  slices  iu  a  cucumber  pickle  or  two. 
Any  cold  vegetables,  potatoes,  string 
beans,  peas,  beets  and  even  carrots  if 
mixed,  or  well  combined,  are  well  ac¬ 
cepted.  Of  course  to  have  the  lettuce 
and  celery  out  of  one’s  own  garden  or 
'•old  frame  is  a  great  saving  of  expense, 
and  farmer  people  are  to  ho  pitied  who 
•lo  uot  have  them  iu  plenty,  or  who  do 
not  like  salads  1  noticed  that  Sara  kept 
a  small  jar.  with  screw  top,  for  making 
French  dressing  in.  She  would  measure 
out  four  tablespoons  of  oil.  tv  o  of  vine¬ 
gar.  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one- 
fourth  of  pepper,  shake  the  closed  jar 
well  and  then  pour  enough  over  a  bowlful 
of  cut-up  potato  or  meat  and  celerey.  or 
whatever  her  material  was.  to  season  the 
whole  lightly.  When  the  lr*  nee  leaves 
were  arranged  on  the  plates  a ‘  light  scat¬ 
tering  of  this  dressing  was  added  to  them. 
The  main  materials  were  prepared  an 
hour  or  two  before  serving,  the  lettuce 
just  before  going  to  the  table.  When 
these  were  ready  a  few  spoonfuls  of  a 


heavy,  rich  salad  dressing  was  put  on 
top,  less  for  some  palates  and  more  for 
others,  and  it  was  surprising  how  large 
a  plateful  the  head  of  the  house  would 
make  away  with. 

Sara  had  given  up  mayonnaise  dress¬ 
ing  for  one  more  easily  made,  less  extra¬ 
vagant  of  oil  and  as  well  liked  by  every¬ 
body.  To  make  it  use  one-eighth  cup  of 
mixed  lemon  juice  and  vinegar  added  to 
one  large  cup  of  hot  water.  When  boil¬ 
ing  stir  iu  two  tablespoons  each  of  olive 
oil  aud  flour  mixed  smooth.  Cook  till 
thick,  take  from  the  fire  and  add  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  well  beaten.  When  almost 
••old  beat  iu  one  large  cup  of  olive  oil, 
adding  it  gradually.  Then  mix  a  large 
teaspoon  of  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  of 
mustard  and  a  speck  <if  cayenne.  To  this 
add  a  little  of  the  dressing  and  finally 
mix  all  together.  Sara  would  make  hers 
in  a  granite  iron  fry  pan,  which  allowed 
quick  cooking  and  easy  heatiug,  aud 
would  have  a  good-sized  bowlful  to  put 
away  in  the  ice  chest.  Sometimes  thick 
cream  would  be  beaten  in  and  the  whole 
so  made  to  go  farther. 

Here  is.  a  recipe  for  a  boiled  dressing 
without  oil :  <  )ne  egg.  one-fourth  table¬ 

spoon  ground  mustard,  one  tablespoon 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  salr.  one-fourth  cup 
vinegar,  iy2  melted  butter.  Heat  the  egg 
well,  then  beat  in  the  sugar,  salt  and  mus¬ 
tard.  Add  the  melted  butter  slowly,  beat¬ 
ing  all  the  while,  then  the  vinegar.  Set 
the  saucepan  in  another  of  hot  water  on 
the  stove  aud  stir  rill  it  thickens.  When 
about  to  use  this  oue  can  add  a  little 
cream  or  milk  beaten  in  AURELIA. 


More  About  Midnight  Marauders 

I  notice  request  fur  a  remedy  to  eradi¬ 
cate  the  bedbug.  I  once  had  the  pests, 
and  by  taking  a  little  sewing-machine  oil 
••an  and  filling  with  coal  oil,  going  into 
every  little  crevice,  one  can  kill  all  the 
insects,  and  I  surely  did  get  rid  of  them 
for  always.  It  was  an  easy  remedy. 

c.  o. 

A  tablespoon  fill  of  carbolic  acid  to  a 
pint  <»r  quart  of  benzine  will  wipe  out  the 
insects,  eggs  and  all  It  spoils  nothing, 
evaporates  quickly  and  eradicates. 

m.  r..  o. 


Canned  Pimentos 

Would  you  give  the  recipe  for  canning 
pimentos.  like  those  we  buy  canned?  I 
think  they  are  in  olive  oil.  MRS.  n.  L.  z. 

We  do  not  know  any  pimentos  canned 
in  oil.  Several  recipes  have  been  given  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  The  following  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  recipe :  Wash,  cut  in  quarters  and 
remove  seed.  Blanch  for  three  minutes, 
dip  in  cold  water  and  pack  iu  sterilized 
jars.  Add  salt  aud  boiling  water  and 
sterilize  for  one  and  one-half  hours  in 
wnshboiler,  or  one  hour  in  canner.  Some 
of  our  friends  can  the  pimentos  whole 
and  add  two  teaspoons  of  sugar  aud  one 
of  salt  to  the  jar,  sterilizing  as  above. 
Both  green  and  ripe  pimentos  are  canned. 
Perhaps  it  i.s  the  richer  flavored  ripe  pep¬ 
pers  that  give  the  impression  of  being 
canned  in  oil. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 
-  A  1 


Pqj,  — Tt  is  pel.' 


tracing.  8  oo  t  b  - 
ing  an*}  healing,  an-: 
1L  «  fop  all  Old  8oivs. 
IslC  Bruises,  or 
Wound®,  Felons,  Boile. 

Cor us  »iid 
Bunion  s. 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  lia« 
PAf|l,  no  equal  a* 
O'JUy  a  Liniment. 


Human 


Wo  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  fiom  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  wHh 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

ailStiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  T»'x. — ■••One  b-  1 lie  Caustic  Balsam  did 
mv  rheumatism  mol'd  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor’s  hills.*’  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  $1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  6ent 
by  us  exrresv  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland, 0. 


“Sunday  dinner 
spread  on  a  new 
linen  tablecloth  makes  everything 
look  twice  as  appetizing.” 


See  Page  400  of  “Your  Bargain 

Book.”  There  is  a  genuine  linen 
tablecloth,  62x70  inches,  for  $2.79. 
It’s  only  one  of  many  linen  bar¬ 
gains.  If  you  prefer  Union  linen 
or  half  linen,  it  too  is  here  in  many 
styles  and  at  prices  pleasingly  low. 


“Your  Bargain  Book”  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  Send  today. 


Ike  Charles  William  Stores. 

347  Stores  Building  New  York  City  l“e- 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


NEW  PERFECTION 


Delicious  Cooking 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cookstove  gives  all  the 
comfort  of  gas — keeps  your  kitchen  cool,  even  in 
the  hottest  weather,  and  clean  the  year  round. 
No  kindling,  no  ashes. 

It  broils,  bakes,  roasts,  toasts —  literally  to  per¬ 
fection. 

Its  Long  Bine  Chimney  makes  the  clean  intense 
heat — prevents  smoke,  odor  or  soot.  You  regu¬ 
late  the  flame  like  gas — on  when  you  want  it, 
oft*  when  you've  finished. 

1  he  New  Perfection  Hot  Water  Heater  gives 
plenty  of  hot  water  for  kitchen,  laundry  and  bath. 

See  your  dealer.  Today. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
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M:iy  IT,  1910 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Rotation  for  Live  Stock  Farm 

For  some  years  I  have  been  gaining  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming  on  sandy  land  and 
frequently  had  drought  to  contend  with  in 
addition.  Consequently  it  has  taken  me 
some  time  to  figure  out  just  what  I  could 
raise  to  meet  my  needs.  You  have  among 
your  correspondents  so  many  able  men 
that  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  help  me  out 
with  some  of  my  problems,  for  there  are 
some  to  which  I  have  seen  no  solution. 

This  year  I  am  planting  in  such  a 
way  that  I  can  get  crops  off  infested  fields 
so  that  I  can  go  after  quack  grass  with 
the  tractor  and  spike  or  spring-tooth  and 
disk  harrows.  But  thereafter  I  want  to 
settle  into  a  rotation,  or  rather  two  rota¬ 
tions.  with  a  view  to  running  a  farm 
and  not  a  factory :  in  other  words,  to 
raise  my  own  grain,  if  it  is  possible  and 
profitable,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stuff 
my  soil  full  of  humus,  never  leaving.  it 
bare  to  flic  high  winds  of  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter. 

Eventually  I  hope  to  have  considerable 
Alfalfa  (for  Grimm  does  well  here)  and 
shall  always  grow  a  few  acres  of  Euglish 
hay,  but  in  addition  to  this  I  want  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  cash  crops  as  well  as  live  stock. 
To  that  end  I  want  to  put  some  of  my 
land  into  rotations,  making  five  acres  the 
unit. 

I  have  set  aside  three  acres  in  order  to 
try  out  pasturing  hogs.  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  this  cannot  bo  done  here,  for 
in  addition  to  the  feed  raised  I  have 
plenty  of  sltii  .-milk  up  to  the  first  of 
July  and  again  after  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Sows  farrow  in  April  (I  have 
two  at  present  1 . 

Here  is  my  list  of  livestock  today:  12 
cows  (Guernsey,  grade  Guernsey  and 
Holstein),  .‘1  yearlings  (pastured  out  May 
to  October).  8  horses.  2  sows,  (.55  hens 
(will  probably  raise  about  140  chicks). 

I  have  hopes  of  raising  wheat  and 
buckwheat  to  be  ground  in  place  of  mid¬ 
dlings.  and  bran  and  Soy  beans  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  tankage  and  cottonseed  meal, 
so  that  I  may  be  independent  <>f  the  grain 
dealer.  I  have  raised  all  of  these,  butt 
none  for  grain,  and  do  not  know  what  the 


grain  yield  would  be.  1  can  find  out  by 
trying'. 

Here  arc  the  rotations  proposed  for  the 
55  acres : 

1  ‘reliable 

FIVE-YEAR  Crop 

1.  Oats  . . . . .  45  bn. 

Disk  and  seed  15  lbs.  Crim¬ 
son  clover. 

2.  Kidney  beans . .  15  bu. 

15  tons  manure  Fall  ami 
Winter  for  corn. 

8.  Corn  .  50  bu. 

1  bu.  cow  peas  ahead  of  last 

cultivation  . (fodder!  4  tons 

4.  Soiling  crops  .  •  •••; .  ID  tons 

Disk  and  seed  T'  bu.  rye.  20 
lbs.  vetch. 

5.  Silage  corn  . * .  S  tons 

Cow  peas  as  above. 

SIX-TEAK 

1.  Field  corn,  manured .  50  bu. 

Cow  peas. 

2.  Potatoes . 150  bu. 

Disk  and  seed  2  bu.  rye. 

8.  Silage  corn . .  8  tons 

Cow  pens. 

4.  Oats  for  hay .  4  tons 

Disk  and  seed  Crimson 
clover. 

5.  Soys  .  15  hu. 

Disk  and  seed  2  bu.  Winter 
wheat. 

0.  Wheat  .  20  bu. 

Manure  in  Fall  and  Winter. 


This  arrangement  gives  the  cover  crops 
a  chance  to  come  through.  Cow  pens,  of 
course,  will  be  killed  by  the  frost  but 
with  the  corn  stubble  will  prevent  blowing 
and  oats  can  go  in  early  the  next  Spring. 
Crimson  clover  often  winter-kills  but 
makes  good  growth  in  the  Fall,  so  that 
there  is  some  gain  in  fertility  and  no 
blowing. 

I  have  never  tried  cow  peas  in  corn.  I 
usually  grow  a  white  dent  and  snap  the 
ears,  ensiling  the  stover,  which  is  very 
heavy.  But  if  I  seed  cow  peas  it  might 
be  better  to  use  an  earlier  corn  to  pre¬ 
vent  interference  from  the  cow  peas.  Wo 
have  fogs  and  heavy  dews  here  and  1 
figure  that  the  foliage  of  the  cow  peas  will 
shade  the  ground  enough  to  offset  the 
moisture  they  will  absorb.  This  T  would 
like  to  know  about.  1  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  more  profitable  to 
thrash  the  Soys  or  to  cut  them  for  hay — 
or  use  both  methods  with  them. 

I  have  read  that  Soy  beans  will  pro¬ 
duce  abortion  in  cows  and  sheep,  but  d<> 
not  know  whether  this  refers  to  grain  or 
hay,  or  both.  Soys  are  used  so  much 
with  corn  for  silage  (I  expect  to  use  them 
this  year)  that  it  probably  does  not  refer 
to  Soy  silage.  This  I  will  be  glad  to  be 
informed  on.  T  find  that  I  get  about  I  x/j 
tons  of  Soy  hay  per  acre.  It  is  often 
stated  that  20  bushels  of  grain  can  he 
grown,  but  my  laud  is  light  and  I  limit 
my  hopes  to  15. 

1  have  never  tried  Spring  wheat  and 
the  Winter  wheat  lias  always  been  used 
for  early  green  feed.  Barley  yielded,  in 
my  one  trial,  about  25  bu.  Oats  average 
nearly  50  bu.  Corn  sometimes  fails,  but 
I  know  of  no  substitute. 

As  to  the  pigs:  I  have  -seeded  rye  on 


one  acre..  On  half  of  this  I  expect  to 
seed  a  mixture  of  barley  and  field  peas. 
After  the  first  half  is  grazed  off  I  will 
seed  in  Essex  rape  and  fence  it  off.  On 
the  other  two  acres  I  plan  to  put  corn 
and  Soys  in  check-rows,  and  seed  rye  be¬ 
fore  laying  by.  I  have  meat  scraps  for 
the  hens  and  this  year  they  can  also  go 
into  the  self-feeder  with  corn  for  the 
shotes.  I  hope  that  the  above  av ill  take 
care  of  the  two  litters  of  pigs  up  to  finish¬ 
ing  time.  Litters  average  eight. 

My  land  is  all  sandy.  In  some  places 
there  is  a  little  clay,  but  there  is  no  hard- 
pan  and  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  on 
fertilizer  which  simply  leached  through. 
Now  I  use  less,  and  on  potatoes  put  a 
second  application  on  top.  Our  Springs 
are  cool  and  late,  Summers  hot  and  fre¬ 
quently  without’  even  a  shower  for  a 
month,  though  we  can  watch  them  going- 
down  Cape  Cod;  the  Autumns  are  long 
and  warm,  frequently  without  frost  until 
October.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
have  a  different  climate  from  the  main¬ 
land.  c.  I-:,  d. 

Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass. 

Your  proposed  plan  of  crop  rotation  is 
•a  very  practical  one.  Perhaps  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  may  be  helpful.  In  the  first 
place,  I  would  use  oats  and  Canada  field  ! 
peas  rather  than  oats  alone,  for  there  is 
everything  to  be  gained  by  growing  these 
companion  crops  and  absolutely  nothing  J 
to  lose.  In  fact,  equal  parts  of  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  Canada  field  peas  ought  to  give 
most  excellent  results  on  the  type  of  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  that  you  describe. 
They  can  he  used  for  hay,  ripened  and 
thrashed  if  desired,  or,  if  the  pastures 
happen  to  be  late  or  short,  they  make  a  ! 
splendid  soiling  crop. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Winter 
vetch  would  be  better  suited  as  a  cover 
crop  than  the  Crimson  clover,  for  it  is 
very  hardy  and  equally  as  well  suited  for 
use  on  sandy  soil.  Crimson  clover  is 
very  likely  to  winter-kill,  while  rye  and 
vetch  will  be  found  more  hardy. 

In  connection  with  the  cover  crop  in 
the  corn,  I  would  introduce  a  variety  of 
seeds  rather  than  rely  upon  the  cow  peas,  j 
The  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cow  peas,  I 
Soy  beaus,  and  rye,  seeded  at  the  rate  j 
of  a  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre,  would  j 
not  only  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  j 
•hut  would  give  you  a  very  useful  crop  for  j 
grazing  after  the  corn  has  been  taken  off.  j 
I  believe  also  that  you  would  find  it  | 
equally  as  profitable  to  grow  the  silage 
corn  by  itself  and  the  Soy  beaus  or  cow- 
peas  by  themselves,  rather  than  undertake 
to  grow  them  in  combination  for  use  iu 
the  silo.  It  is  not  easy  to  cultivate  the 
corn  with  cow  peas  in  combination,  neither 
is  it  easy  to'  harvest  them,  although  I 
take  from  your  outline  that  you  propose 
to  seed  the  cow  peas  after  the  first  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  corn.  This  plan  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  one. 

I  should  prefer  using  the  Soy  beans  as 
forage  or  cutting  them  as  bay,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  harvesting  and  thrashing  them. 
It  requires  special  machinery  to  care  for 
Soy  beans,  they  are  a  very  dirty  crop  to 
handle  in  any  event,  and  the  yield  i>er 
acre  scarcely  justifies  t ho  extra  pains  that 
they  require.  They  are  a  short  season 
crop  and  do  not:  conveniently  fit  into  your 
rotation. 

Have  no  fear,  however,  that  Soy  beaus 
will  produce  abortion  in  either  cows  or 
sheep.  They  can  safely  constitute  as 
much  ns  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  ration, 
and  make  a  splendid  supplement  for  corn 
and  silage.  I  prefer,  however,  to  put  the 
Soy  beaus  in  the  silo,  for  they  are  dis¬ 
posed  of  with  one  operation,  and  they  do 
very  materially  increase  the  feeding  value 
of  silage.  I  doubt  whether  the  Soy  beans 
would  yield  as  much  as  15  bushels  per 
acre  under  the  conditions  you  describe, 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  better 
pleased  if  you  do  not  tackle  the  harvest¬ 
ing  and  thrashing  of  them. 

There  is  nothing  so  helpful  as  buck¬ 
wheat  in  controlling  quack  grass.  It  is 
necessary  to  grow  a  cultivated  crop  at 
least  two  years  in  succession  in  order  to 
get  quack  grass  under  control,  but  ap¬ 
parently  buckwheat  smothers  it  out  as  no 
other  plant  will  do.  Millet  does  the 
same  thing,  but  the  latter  does  not  have 
much  feeding  value.  Ground  buckwheat 
has  many  virtues  as  a  ration  for  dairy 
cattle,  and  you  would  do  well  to  plan  an 
(Continued  on  page  805) 


REAL  BUTTERMILK 


2V2C 


per 
gallon 

**  Makes  'Em  Grow  Fast " 
Feed  Vour  Hogs  and  Poultry 

SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK 

It  gets  them  to  market  earlier — keeps 
them  healthy — and  saves  high-priced 
grain.  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  is  pure, 
sterilized  and  pasteurized  creamery  but¬ 
termilk — with  nothing  but  the  water  re¬ 
moved.  Don’t  accept  substitutes  or 
“modified  buttermilk’’  containing  sul¬ 
phuric  acid. 

SAVES  GRAIN-  SAVES  TIME-SAVES  MONEY 

Use  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  regularly. 
Keeps  fresh  any  length  of  time.  Abso¬ 
lute  guarantee  on  every  barrel.  Put  up 
in  500-lb.  barrels  equal  to  1,000  gallons 
of  buttermilk. 

Manufactured  by 

CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Send  Your  Order  to 

I.  H.  NESTOR  &  CO., 


REGINA 
COW  YOKE 

Absolutely  Prevents  Wire 
Fence  Breaking  and 
Self  Sucking 

-|\/TADK  OF  STEEL.  Lasts  n  lifetime.  Ad- 
1YL  ju stable  to  any  size  neck.  Causes  no 
pain— no  inconvenience.  Insures  saving  fence 
construction.  Hundreds  satis-  <£2  50 
fled  customers.  Sent  Postpaid  for*P*""**w 
GUARANTEED  TO  HOLD  CO W  UNDER  TWO- 
STRAND  FENCE  OF  ORDINARY  SLICK  WIRE 
Special  Inducements  for  Dealers 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  order  from 

THE  F.  E.  GOLIAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Get  Longer  Better  Wool 

Shear  with  a  machine  and  leave  no  secomr  outs 
nor  scar  the  sheep.  Use  a  Stewart  No'.  0  Hal) 
Hearing  Shearing  Machine.  Gets  15%  more  wool 
easily  and  quickly.  Removes  the  fibre  com¬ 
pletely,  making  It  longer  and  better  selling. 
Leaves  a  smooth,  even  stubble  for  next  year's 
growth.  Machine  soon  pays  for  itself.  Price 
$14.  Send  ns  $2 — balance  on  arrival.  Write 
for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  141,  12th  St.  &  Central  Avo.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mn  Purebred  Holstein 
&  ■  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

From  ’high  producing  tuberculin  tested  dairy  cows 
will  satisfy  your  requirements  at  a  moderate  price. 
Send  for  sales  list — TODAY.  .'. 

MARKHAM  &  PUFFER,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-! _ 

from  good  milking  Doe.  Thoroughbred  registered 
Buck.  W  H.  TREADWELL,  55  Grassy  Plain  St.,  Bethel.  Conn. 

~  HORSES 

rn  U„„,l  Ok„l|„nrl  AND  I.AK0KR  PONIES  all 
OU  11830  onenano  ntrea.'md  colors.  Semi  stamp  for 
liew  price  list.  THE  SHENANGO  PONT  FARMS.  Oept.  D.  Eipyville,  P«. 

M  Thoroughbred  Shetland  Pony 

Very  pretty.  I’OWEI.L  t’Ul.KK  fr'AKHH,  M»j»  I  mnll.r,  M.  J. 

Shetland  PoniesiS”^ 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


SHEEP 


ForSalo— Fine  Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  f.™ 

I,smb«,  *15,  Clark  Double  action  Harrow  and  S  inch  tiro 
wagon,  *'J5  each.  WORTH  KOt'BK,  Rout.  No.  t,  O.Wklll,  ,N.  V. 

For  Sale— Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  HAMS  end 

rOiualB  ewes.  Apply  orimt  hum,  rnretuu.,  n.  i. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SWINE 


[ 


SWINE 


j 


Thoroughbred  Duroc- Jersey s 


M  i  I  king 
Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie,  Pa.,  March  ‘21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos.-old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wnshingtonville,  N.  Y. 


MiLKINGSHORTHORN  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  Ferudale  Duke,  be  out  of 
Fern  of  Conochoheague,  by  Cyrus  Clay. 

A.  W.MAY,  R.  D.  No.  4,  El. MIKA,  N.  Y. 

MARSH  HI  LI,  FARM  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

are  heavy  milkers  of  Btroiig  const  itution.  Young  Bulls 
from  record  cows,  0  to  8  idob.,  $‘200.  EVERETT  FOX,  Lewtll,  M»»». 


iale-Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 

9  typo,  good  bolts.  Most  profitable  hog  on  earth  Clr- 
.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  It.  1,  Oneida,  N.  V. 


Registered  YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

Six  weeks  old.  S15  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  L.  (JAKKKTT  -  Lymionville,  N.  Y. 

TAMWORTlfand'  HAMPSH?RE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  KFYNOLUS-I.YBKOOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

gjuccu.sur  to  VVoslvlow  Stock  i'arni 

|t,  J  W,ili»ton-8ulcni.  N.  f. 


THE  RED  HOG 


Young  Boar  and  Sow- 
Pigs,  open  and  Bred 
Gilts,  and  Service 
Boars. 

Write  for  valuable  book 
on  Ilog  Management,  f  ret. 

uh  ENFIELD  FARMS 

ENFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 

John  A.  Mor  Govern,  Svpt 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEV  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Sows  coming  in  second  litter  81 00  each. 
Service  boars  Sired  by  Grand  Champion. 
200  lbs..  $«S  each. 

Orders  now  honked  for  Spring  litters, 
MONKY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc.,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 


Bellmath  Farm  Durocs 


oigl 

dors  booked  for  May  and  .nine  delivery.  Kail 
gilts  ready  to  breed  in  May.  (’olonel  and  Defend¬ 
er  breeding.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON.  Sennell.  New  York 


Delcndcr-Volnn- 
ftcr  Breeding 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

Six- weeks-old  Hoar  Pigs  at  @15  eiscti. 

Sow  Pigs  all  sold. 

F.  B.  CRAWFORD  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 


Registered  Duroc-Jerscys 

SERVICE  BOARS— Fall  Boars  and  Gilts  SPRING  PIGS 
REASONABLE  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK 
GROVE  A.  GILBERT  -  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

DURO  C-J"  E  R  S  E  Y  S 

8  weeks  old;  good  size  and  color.  Price,  $15  each. 
Can  furnish  Hoar  Pigs  not  akin.  Pedigree  tree.  Re- 
ording  50c.  extra.  FRANK  WINKLER,  West  Berne,  N.Y. 

Kinderhook  Durocs  Khuierhook 

CRITIC  and  PALS  KING  of  Sunnyslde,  weighed  14  1I>h.  at  IS 
days  age  <iet  the  pedigrees,  then  you  will  want  the  pigs. 
Heady  Juno  1st.  KINDERHOOK  OIJROC  ASS’N,  Kinilorhook,  M.  T. 

srXTTSlIlK  Duron.  Service  boars  from  our  April  litters.  A 
few  gilts  and  boars  from  our  Fall  Utters.  Booking  orders 
from  this  Spring’s  litters.  J.  E.  v*n  ALSTtNE,  Kind.rbook,  *.T- 

D!««  830  pr.  Fed.  free:  recorded,  6f>e.  extra  each 
UlirOCrlgS  pig.  SERENO  WEEKS,  De  Graft,  Ohio 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 


for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wits,  to  6 
mos.  old,  bred  from  registered  tires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Keg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  EDWARD  WAI.TER, 

Dept.  R,  11m  iili,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


CHESTER  WHITES 

THE  PROFIT  BREED 

Spring  pigs  from  BIG  SOWS  and  BIG  LITTERS, 
$20  each  with  registration  at  8  weeks.  Boar  pigs  by 
RAJAH  and  PRINCE  BIG  BONE,  at  special  prices 
We  are  always  sold  out  iu  advance,  Order  now  if 
you  want  them. 

VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

six  weeks  old,  81)  each. 

J.  0.  Johnson.  Lebanon  Spring’s,  N.  Y. 

PureBreedO.I.C.Pigs  Registry. 

Shipped  at  six  wits.  old.  Price,  *10,  or  $11  with  the  papers. 
A  lot  of  Nieo  Boars.  ARTHUR  FREEMAN,  1TT.A8KI,  N.  Y. 

Ow  ,  8-10  wlcs.  pigs.  Schoolmaster  and  Trade- 

■  winner  breeding.  Send  for  sale  list. 
SI’ltlfMl  VAI.I.KV  Farm,  Ueniyhb,  N.V. 

Large  Type  O.  I.  C.Pigs  For  Sale 

cd.  Eligible  to  record.  CJ.  w.  i*h  kfnpaI'lii,  Ohio 

Reg.O.I.C.&G.W.  Pigs 

safo  delivery  guaranteed.  JOHN  L.VAN  HORN.  Troy,  Brad. Co.,  Pa* 

ForSale-Reg.O.  I.  C.  Pigs 


JAY  G.  TOWNSKND 
Memphis,  Nkw  York 


Reg. 0. 1.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs 


100  Ret.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  100 

0  mid  8  weeks-old  PIGS,  *15  each:  $t!8  pair;  *40  trio.  Can 
furnish  pairs  or  trios  not  itkin.  A.  A.  SC  HOF  ELL.  Hamilton,  N.T. 

Iianr  Dipnil  the  cry  of  iturvfng  Europe.  The 
munc  DM  U  U  ll  prolitlo  Tamworth  produces  it 
at  smallest  cost.  Investigate.  W.  W.  MORION,  Rutsill.illa,  Ky. 

For  Sale— Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Host  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  price*  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  pigs 
<».  S.  1I  A  I, I,.  -  Farimlnle,  Oli" 
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Practical 
Live  Stock  Books 
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FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— Henry  .  $2.50 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS- 

Slocking . 2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— Mayo  .  1.75 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 
Day  .......  1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

Harper  ......  1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING- Van  Slyke  .  1.75 
BUTTER  MAKING— Pub/ou;  .  .  .60 

MILK  TESTING— PuMout  and  Troy  .60 


e-  > 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


*  BERKSHIRES 

Stone’s  Berkshires 

Twenty  sows  bred  to  farrow  in 
August. 

They  carry  pigs  by  our  great 
English  boar 

Epochal  ot  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 

We  offer  20  August  and  Sept¬ 
ember  open  sows,  also  10  Fall 
boars  ready  for  service. 

We  have  100  Spring  pigs  sired  by 

Handsome  Robin  3rd  No.  222512 

and 

Superior  ol  Stone  Farm  2d  No.  255848 

One  makes  no  mistake  in  buying 
these  pigs  when  ttvo  months  old. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

PRO  Li  Ft  C 

BERKSHIRES 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow,  20tH.  No. 

238095,  and  out  ol  our  great,  prolific  brood 
•ows.  FALL  PIGS,  both  sexes,  by  the  same 
boar,  and  GILTS  bred  to  Karha's  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd,  No.  267474.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Correspondence  invited. 

KARHA  FARM 

GEO.  L.  BARKER,  Parksvllle. 

Supt.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshires 
at  HigHwood: 

Our  customers  write  our  advt.8.  Letter  from 
Clarence  Thompson,  Morris,  N.  J. :  **/  showed 
the  pig  at  our  fair  and  got  first  in  a  class  of 
sixteen .”  High  wood  Berkshires  have  size  as 
well  as  type. 

H.  C.  &  H  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Next  Public  Sale,  October  25th,  1919 

Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  boars  ready  for 
service  and  30  open  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow  . 
No  hog.  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  private  sale. 

C.  11.  CARTER  Whltguern  Farm.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Champion  Berkshires 

W»>  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire  the  kind 
with  big  bone,  broad,  thick  hacks,  long  deep  thick 
hniiui.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prize- winning  boors,  sows  and  harrow*.  We  of¬ 
fer  fall  and  summer  pigs  both  sexes,  boars  ready  for 
service  and  *o"n  bred  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires 

IIOOII  lrA  It  MI  .  Lowell,  Mass. 

Berkshires  Quality 

We  are  ottering  spring  pigs  gilts,  and  a  fev  bred 
sow*  that  have  size,  type  and  the  best  of  Mood  lines. 

THORNLIEBANK  FARMS  -  Glen  Spey.  N.  Y. 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  EXTRA.  HEAVY  II  A  M  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boar*,  brood  aowshnd  pigs. 

H.  M.  TERW1IJ.IGER,  Mir.  Antdjo  Farm, Webster.  Mass. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Sow  -  aid  gill*  1  am  offering  are  bred  to  Sjmlio- 
eei  r  Superb.  254:136  and  Duke's  Champion  22d, 
246254.  for  late  March  and  April  t’arrow.  Three  June, 
191H.  Service  Boar*  out  *f  a  Charmer’s  Star  Master, 
No.  165723,  Sow  Send  for  Historic  pedigrees  and 
price.  J.  E.  11  A  T  S  O  N.  Mnrbledale.  Conn. 

BERKSHIRES 


Spring  pig*  of  tin  kiutl  that  will  please  you. 
Bvitv  pig  gunraut «•»■<!  u  breeder.  Write  for  list. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  -  -  -  NORTH  EAST.  PA. 


|  JERSEYS  1 

“(1  II  \  f  1TY” 

si  JERSEY  BULL 

one  year  old,  solid  color,  a  beauty  in  quality; 
six  nearestdanis  in  llegisterof  Merit. averaging 
10.578.5  lbs.  milk,  testing  691  lbs.  11  oz.  butter 
85*  fat-  Van  you  beat  It  V  Address, 

E.  W.  MOSHER.  AURORA.  N,  Y. 

Hamilton  irncrvc 

FARM  el  LKilL  I  .3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  Ht  Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE — Heifers  served  to  come  in  this  summer, 
and  calves  both  sexes.  Write  Charles  G.  Foster, 
P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

Fnr  Ipp«PV  Hull  Paree’*  Golden  Brother, 

roroaie  jersey  Bill!  iM787.  Three  Years  Old. 

Sire,  Lucky  Farce's  Brother,  123823.  Dam,  Rachel’* 

Golden  Crony.  312583.  E  W.  THOMPSON,  Factoryville,  P». 

|  SWINE 

Chester  White  an<JPQ*J;£v?ig8 

Sired  by  and  bred  to  champions.  Win.  A.,  Combin¬ 
ation  Giant,  Rajah,  Schoolmaster  and  others.  The 
highest  class  blood  lines  in  existence.  Some  boars 
thatare half  ton  prospects;  sows  good  for  seven  hun¬ 
dred.  Order  quick  and  get  a  good  one.  Prolific  strain: 
big  type.  Registered  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ORCHARD  HILL  FARM  -  New  Florence.  Pa. 

Wanted-Fifty  6-wks.-old  Jb^igS 

Edward  F.  Seymour,  R.  0.  No.  2,  Cooperstown  N.  Y. 

Fnr  Snip  Iflfl  Pitre  CHESTER  whites 
ror  oaie  iulf  rigs  and  berkshires 

Six  weeks  old.  S6  each,  ready  to  *hip. 
ROUSE  BROS.,  -  New  Albany,  Fa. 

FOR  SALE 

Reg.  Duroc  Sows  and  Boar 

Chester  White  Sows,  Chester  White  and  Duroc  X  Sows 

All  excepting  the  three  X  Sows  are  about  12  months  of 
ago;  good  Individuals.  We  arc  dispersing  of  our  entire 
STOCK.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  beginner. 
Write  for  particulars. 

F.  C  HITCHMAN,  Supt..  Kiluaa  Farm,  Manha*«et,  L.  1..  N  Y. 

Sunnyside  DUROCS 

delivery,  $*20  eacll.  JaMES  K.  van  A  LSI  VNE,  Klndtr-hook,  N.Y* 

Trios  of  DUROC  PIGSB>F,%1,6 

Size,  Form,  Color.  Pedigrees  trace  to  King  of  Cols, 
161)75  and  .loo  Orion  11.35527.  Three -Weaned  Pigs, 
1650.  Wolchestor  Farms,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  RED  PIGS.  EARL  CLARK.  Potsdam.  N.  Y. 

Registered  Poland  Chinas 

hoar*  from  dams  that  weigh  to  800.  Pigs,  Sows  and  Boars 
for  Service.  E.  ROWELL,  Jn.,  Scottsbpbg,  Virginia 

Regc  O.  I.  C.  Bred  Gilts 

Due  to  farrow  in  Juno.  Also  Spring  Pigs. 

BLACK  DIAMOND  MINORCA  FARM.  R.R  No.  1,  Ml.  Bethel.  Pa. 

BERKSHIRES 

Epochal  Berkshire 

Spring  pigs.  Selected  »tock  for  breeder*  at  S15 
each  8  weeks  old.  Hither  sex.  Also  lal I  gilts  and  ser¬ 
vice  boar*.  MIDDLEBROOK  FARM,  Allenhurst,  N-  J. 

CatRockFarm  Berkshires 

We  have  a  liny,  number  of  extra  flue  open  and  bred 
gilt*.  <lu.  to  farrow  this  spring  and  early  summer.  Boars 
ready  for  iervioe  and  a  hu  ge  number  of  boar  ami  sow 
pig*.  10  week*  to  three  and  four  month*  old.  All  large 
stock  immune,)  from  cholera.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mess. 

TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  and  fall  pig*.  Good  breeding.  Excellent  in¬ 
dividual*  E*rie#e  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  TAB  BELL  FA  H  MS,  Smithvill*  Flats.  New  York 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

l’ig*  Both  Sexes— High  Quality.  Heasonahle  Trices. 

POWELL  GREEK  FARMS,  Mays  Landing.  N.  J. 

Fine  Rej.  BERKSHIRES 

priced  to  sell.  Mks.C.  R.  FINCH,  Oakton,  Virginia 

DavLekirae  fDI1  •■HOEIS.  ti  week*  old.  Either 
DeiRSIliroS  *ex:  $io  each.  Trios  not  akin. 
CLOVEKDALK  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 

DFDIf  CHTDPC  Hired  by  the  <10.000  Epochal'* 
D  L  KIxO 111  Jtx  JC-/ O  HuceerN.  8-ncek  pig*.  $16. 
G.  D.  11AKNES,  R.  1 1.  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Reg.  Berkshire  Service  Boars  '“1!"“ 

Th*  loupr.  <let'p,  smooth  kind. 

WOOOBURH  HALL  FARM,  F.W  SILC0CK,  Supt.,  N.  0.  Na.  3.  Ncwlargb.N.T. 

50  Berkshire  and  Chester  White  Pigs 

Four  wks.  old  May  25th.  Either  sex.  Kxoeptionally 
fine  stock.  Price,  »5  each.  Write  for  Prices  at  6  and 

8  week*  and  older.  LEO  ROUSE  5  CO..  New  Albany.  Pa 

8aihi  Thoroughbred  Berkshires  and  Hampshires 

UiltN  Br*»d  Koi  May  and  June  i- arrow.  Weanling*  figs.  Rvd 
Polled  (.’attic,  all  ages.  0.  11.  S\(0G6£R  A  SON,  Mtrrer,  l’». 

Reg.  Berkshires  HaveThem 

eight  wk*.  old  plif*.  either  sex,  $15.  Strong  Longfel¬ 
low  and  Masterpiece  breeding.  <  )ur  herd  boar  i*  only 
a  20-mo*,  baby  hut  h.  weigh*  600  lbs.  Perfect  type. 

SONDERN  A  HOURDEQUIN,  Avondal*,  Chatter  Co..  Pa. 

Registered  Berkshires 

Spring  Pigs— Excellent  individuals 
Satisfaction  guaranteed— prices  reasonable 

ANDERSON  &  BEREK,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

We  have  some  excellent  registered  bred  sows  due 
now.  Wo  are  taking  orders  for  pigs,  SUO.OO  up. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
lOOI’SJ  I  ODUP  K.U*  S  W.  KuaUtr.  U  t)r»o*«»lll..  v.  i. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watte 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  lot 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


Get  Guernseys 

Pure  bred  Guernseys  produce  large  quantities  of 
milk  that  contains  25  per  cent  more  food  value  than  1 
ordinary  milk,  and  they  transmit  this  ability  to 
their  offspring.  Til  is  is  why  Guernsey  breeders  sell  I 
their  stock  for  big  prices.  Start  breeding  Guernseys 
now  ami  receive  more  money  for  your  work.  Send  i 
for  our  free  booklet,  “  The  Story  of  the  Guernsey."  | 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Our  February  1st  “  Sales  List  ’’  of  Registered  bulls  is 
ready  to  bo  sent  you  for  the  asking.  List  includes 
15  bulls  of  various  ages.  Priced  reasonable,  as  we 
need  the  room  for  our  spring  calves.  Entire  herd 
lias  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  8.  B.  A.  I. 

W.  S.  KERR.  Mgr.,  -  Cohaseet,  Mass 


GUERNSEY 
BULL  CALVES 

Herd  sire  is  LANGWATER  RECLUSE. 
Son  of  I.angwater  Fashion  who  sired 
Langwater  Phyllis  leading  two-ycar-old. 

EDGERTON  FARM.  Bennington.  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE 

Beilmath  Farm  Guernseys 

Several  Guernsey  Bulls,  Glenwood  breeding. 
Two  to  eighteen  months  of  age.  From  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  sire  and  high  Record  dams. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  prices. 

H.  C.  Crocker  &  Son.  Sennett  NY. 


Chilmark  Farm  Guernseys 

Exceptionally  line  bull  calves  for  sale. 
Good  every  way.  Bred  for  steady  produc¬ 
tion.  Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt. ,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


BELLE  ALTO  FARMS 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Herd  J  Langwater  Royal  Master  23663 
Bulls  (  Pencoyd’s  Royal  Secret  40683 

We  offer  a  grandson  of  King  of  the  May  9001,  and 
Imp.  Golden  Secret  of  Lilly  Vale.  10028.  two  to 
twelve  months.  Some  out  of  A.  R.  dams.  Herd  on 
the  accredited  list  of  the  state.  These  are  bulls  of 
great  promise.  Send  for  sale  list. 

Bells  Alto  Farms,  WERNERSVILLE,  PA..  M.  H.  McCallum,  Mgr. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

On  several  tine  registered  females,  also  exception¬ 
ally  goad  young  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

For  fall  particulars  write  promptly 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St„  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Stannox  Farm) 

May  Rose  Guernseys 1 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston.  Mass,  i 

•NMMMM 


sa°l!  Registered  Guernseys 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

1  bull,  18  months  old . $150 

1  bull,  t$  months  old .  125 

1  bull.  5  months  old,  from  A.  R.  dam .  150 

1  bull,  2  months  old.  from  A.  R.  dam .  200 

Above  bulls  sired  by  Jethr*’*  Masher  of  Forestdalt,  38162 

1  Turn  Grade  Percheroo,  3  years  eld,  unbroken ....  $400 
RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST  AMSTERDAM.  N.  Y. 


n 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  hull  calves  from  3  to  12  mns. 
old.  A.  K.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Rosiyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 

for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenort,  N.  Y. 


Registered  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

t  Guernsey  cows  due  to  freshen  July  and  August; 
1  Heifer,  due  July;  1  hull,  3mos.  of  age;  1  bull,  4  yrs. 
of  age  (Langwater Jeweler).  The  above  are  bred  by 
our  Langwater  Bull,  whose  dam  has  record  over 
12,000  lbs.  milk  and  650  butter  fat.  All  are  front  prac¬ 
tical  tuberculin  tested  herd.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  right  with  official  papers.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulate.  F.  C.  HITCHMAN.  Supt.  Mum  Farm,  Manhatul.  1. 1..  S.f. 


Sunnysidc  Guernseys  W.XT 

production.  JAMES  E.  yam  AI.STYNK,  Kindbhhook.  N.Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS?£!“*,.,a.5S 

Prices  Reasonable.  SUNNY  BBOOK  FARM.  Smithtown.  N.Y. 


L®i£»»t-Sa*n»«J  Bull  eaHSKr’SJKTS 

quire  L.  L.  SUMMER,  (aa  418.  Na.  Mama,  Mata.  Phone  connection. 


TsTo"  Guernsey  Heifer  Gaif 


HOLSTE1NS 


TRI-COUNTY  BREEDERS’ 
TWELFTH  ANNUAL  SALE 

Tuesday,  May  20th 

At  M.  C.  JOHNSTON’S  FARM 

SIDNEY,  N.  Y. 

CONSIGNORS  : 

E.  A.  Vandervort,  Sidney 
R.  W.  Siver,  Sidney 
J.  H.  Vandervort,  Sidney  Center 
E.  E.  Risley,  Walton 
E.  L.  Hall,  Oneonta 
Peter  Chambers,  Walton 
M.  C.  Johnston,  Sidney 
Ward  Loomis,  Bainbridge 

OFFERINGS  : 

One  hundred  head  of  pure  bred 
Holsteins. 

Large  number  of  cows  and  heifers 
in  calf  by  richly  bred  sires. 

Four  sisters  to  a  41-lb.  cow. 
Daughters  and  grand-daughters  of 
many  of  the  breed’s  best  sires. 

Close  to  50%  have  dams  with  re¬ 
cords  up  to  27  lbs. 

Milkers — Springers — Heifers — Calves 
— Young  Service  Bulls. 

Write  for  Catalogue  to 
E.  E.  RISLEY  WALTON,  N.  Y. 


The  Worlds 
Dairy  Cows 

The  Holstein-Friesian 
cow  is  found  in  more  countries,  oc¬ 
cupying  more  territory,  and  probably 
producing  more  milk,  cheese,  and 
butter  than  all  other  breeds 
combined. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  b  o  o  k  1  e  t  s— they  contain  mnch 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  BrattIeboro,Vt. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

HO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  yon 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  valve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Begiste red  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

lO  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  thii  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  ££&  Bidk..2c2‘rtundf  n?V. 


HOLSTEINS 

M  Holstein  heifer  calves.  $20 
to  $25  each,  express  paid  in  lot* 
of  6.  20  fresh  and  close  spring¬ 
er  grade  cows.  20  due  in  fall 
40 — 1-and  2-year-olds.  50  regis¬ 
tered  heifers,  of  them  bred 
to  freshen  in  fall.  15  register*  • 
heifer  calves.  35  registered 
fresh,  springers  and  fall  cow* 
and  b  u  1 1  s  of  all  ages  from 
dams  with  record*  up  to  42 
lbe.  of  butter  in  7  days. 

JOHN  C.  REACAN,  Tully,  N.V. 


High  Grade  Holstein  Calves  f;VhS: 

for  prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guar- 

anteed,  FRANK  GAMEL  PINE  6R0VE  FARM,  Locke,  N.  T 

Wanted  *«. Sf $ Grade  Holstein  Cows 

tuberculin  tested,  state  ages,  particulars  and  price. 

A.F.  IIOWK8.  6  W.»t  Market  St,  WUjKKS-BAHKB,  PA. 

Registered  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

%  black,  sired  by  5s  brother  to  Pietertje  Fayne  Jo¬ 
hanna,  47  lbs.  butter  7  days.  Price,  $7  5.  Write  for 
pedigree.  F.  S.  FlINCK,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  w"tefof 

special  offer.  CATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo.  N.Y 


Hio-har  niaee  Fop  a  Holifein  bull  calf,  av.  30  lbs. 
nigllBI  Uld53  for  dam  and  sire’s  dam.  Breed  them  bet¬ 
ter.  Write  for  pedigree.  CLOVLKDALE  FARM.  CS.rl.tt.,  N  T. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf  sire  and  a  23  lb.  Grand 

Dam.  34  lb.  milk  per  day.  STEVENS  BKOS..  Whson,  N.Y. 


PUREBRED  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

All  age*,  either  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sox  $20  to  $25  each.  V.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  Now  lork 


AYRSHIRES 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23,518  lbs.  Milk.  1.069  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18.278  lbs.  Milk,  S60  lbs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  t’alves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cow*  <5)  $100 
each.  Females  $200  each  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM.  -  Narberth.  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


For  Sale  Cheap  Reg  CoaCh  StalllOIl 


Beautiful  Imported 

well  broken:  sure;  weight 

JAMES  P  GAGE, 


1.300  pounds. 

Erpcruuce.N.Y. 


For  Sale-Two  H  igh  Grade  Toagenburg  Does 

1  and  3  yrs.  old.  Just  bred.  *45  takes  both. 
JOHN  R.  MOHR  ISON,  Bsi  S5,  Grotto#*,  Vs. 
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No  luiman  hand  can  lteep  up  a  fixed  normal  speed 


If  every  owner  of  a  fixed  feed  separator — especially 
those  who  think  they  are  skimming  clean — could 
see  a  chart  of  the  great  variation  in  speed  during 
one  week’s  separation,  they  would  be  amazed. 
The  chart  would  show  that  practically  all  the  time  the  sep¬ 
arator  was  being  turned  below  speed  and  wasting  butterfat. 
Actual  tests  prove  that  95  c/o  of  all  separators  are  turned 
below  speed  most  of  the  time  and  all  separators  are  turned 
below  speed  some  of  the  time.  No  matter  how  careful  you 
are,  it  is  humanly  impossible  to  turn  at  a  fixed  speed,  day 
in  and  day  out.  Speedometers,  bells  and  other  contraptions 
only  show  the  wastefulness  of  fixed  feed  separators. 


SHARPLES 

—  SUCTION— FEED  n 

Cream  separator 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 

Over  2,425,000  Sharpies  Separators  in  Daily  Use 


■ii 


DC-93 


SKIMS  CLEAN  AT  ANY  SPEED 


Before  you  buy  a  separator,  ask  if 
it  will  skim  clean  at  any  speed — 
as  otherwise  you  are  going  to  lose 
money.  Ask  if  it  is  American  in¬ 
vented,  American  perfected,  Amer¬ 
ican  owned.  Meanwhile  write  for 
Sharpies  catalog  and  Sharpies  Book 
of  Old  Songs  to  nearest  office,  ad¬ 
dressing  Dept.  12 


Grade  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  witi^ 

}  ,/>/  f/fj.  Farm  Ditcher 
f /l  and  Grader 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co..  Inc. 
Box  334  Owensboro,  Ky. 


iiiiiiiiiimiimimimiiiriiimiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiHMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimp 

STER  TANKAGE  1 

HOGS 

prices,  feed- 
tions,  etc. 


IDERING  CO. 


NORTH  WALES,  PA.  TRAD. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Modem  Shearing  Outfit 

In  every  wool-growing  country  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Stewart  Little  Wonders — the  two- 
man  outfit — are  in  use.  Shears  200  to  400 
sheep  a  day.  In  this  outfit  you  get 

2  Stewart  Power  Shearing  Ma¬ 
chines:  2  Stewart  wide  shears; 

12  combs  (lower  knife);  24  cut¬ 
ters  (upper  knife). 

1  power  grinder  for  sharpening 
combs  and  cutters. 

1 — 2  h.  p.  Little  Wonder  Gasoline 
Engine — high  tension  magneto. 

Engine  may  be  used  for  other  work  after  shear¬ 
ing.  I’rice  of  complete  outfit  ns  described  above, 
?1«3.20.  If  not  convenient  to  remit  in  full,  send 
100£  with  order  and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 
Return  for  full  refund,  including  freight,  if  not  satisfied. 

CHIGACO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFTING  COMPANY 
Dopt.  C-I4I,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,.  Chicago,  III. 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  give  grain  ration  for  milch 
cows,  fed  all  the  silage  they  will 
clean  up  twice  a  day.  and  all  the  Timothy 
and  Red-top  hay  that  they  will  clean  up 
once  a  day?  The  silage  is  of  poor  quality, 
being  cut  too  green,  but  the  hay  is  of 
good  quality.  b.  w. 

New  York. 

You  failed  to  supply  any  information 
relative  to  the  prevailing  prices  of  the 
concentrates ;  hence  I  am  basing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendation  on  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  quotations  of  those  products.  With 
silage  and  clover  hay  I  would  suggest  the 
following  grain  ration  :  500  lbs.  hominy 

or  corn  meal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  300 
lbs.  gluten.  200  lbs.  cottonseed  or  linseed 
meal.  If  oats  cost  less  than  $50  a  ton 
you  could  use  as  much  as  300  lbs.,  and 
if  bran  does  uot  cost  over  $42  a  ton  it 
would  be  proper  to  put  iu  100  lbs  of 
this  material.  Feed  the  cows  according 
to  production,  basing  the  amount  in  a 
general  way  on  feeding  1  lb.  of  grain  for 
each  3  or  4  lbs  of  milk  produced  per  day. 


Grain  for  Cows  on  Pasture 

What  grain  mixture  is  desirable  for  a 
mixed  herd  of  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
cows  and  heifers?  I  would  like  best  grain 
ration  for  milking  and  dry  cows  on  only 
average  hill  pasture,  never  seeded.  Also, 
what  grain  ration  to  feed  yearling  heifers 
on  similar  pasture.  i\  w.  r. 

New  York. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  very  much  of 
a  variety  to  milch  cows  on  pasture.  A 
ration  consisting  of  seven  parts  of  corn- 
meal  and  two  parts  of  cottonseed  meal 
would  make  a  satisfactory  combination, 
although,  if  the  pasture  is  abundant  and 
there  are  not  too  many  animals  in  the 
area,  cornmeal  or  hominy  alone  would 
give  good  results.  Gluten  meal  today  is 
more  economical  than  cottonseed,  and  a 
mixture  of  500  lbs.  of  cornmeal  and  300 
lbs.  of  gluten  would  give  you  good  results. 


Three  Litters  a  Year 

I  have  five  sows  which  farrowed  last  of 
!  April  and  I  want  to  get  a  Fall  litter  as 
early  as  possible.  I  understand  some 
people  get  three  litters  a  year.  Could 
you  advise  me  ou  this  subject?  I  use 
ground  oats  almost  exclusively  for  grain 
before  farrowing  and  during  suckling  pe¬ 
riod  :  this  gives  very  good  results.  Can  I 
improve  it  much?  w.  E.  k. 

Michigan. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  secure  two  litters 
of  pigs  a  year  from  mature  brood  sows, 
especially  where  they  produce  their  first 
litter  during  February,  March  or  April. 
If  your  brood  sows  farrow  in  April  the 
pigs  should  be  weaned  when  they  are  Sev¬ 
ern  or  eight  weeks  old.  and  the  sows  could 
be  bred  in  from  10  days  to  three  weeks 
after  the  pigs  were  weaned,  which  would 
bring  them  in  with  their  second  litter 
early  iu  September.  You  could  not  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  three  litters  per  year,  for, 
even  though  this  were  possible,  it  would 
rax  the  vitality  of  the  sow  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  you  would  be  very  apt  to  get 
!  small  pigs  and  weak  litters,  and  they 
would  not  do  well  under  the  conditions. 
You  could  not  expect  a  brood  sow  to  suck¬ 
le  a  litter  of  pigs  and  at  the  same  time 
nourish  the  fetus  to  such  au  extent  that 
the  expected  litter  of  pigs  would  amount 
to  anything.  Under  such  conditions  both 
litters  would  suffer*  Instances  have  been 
reported  where  brood  sows  have  produced 
three  litters  of  pigs  during  a  year,  but 
certainly  no  one  could  expect  such  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  be  generally  adopted.  You  would 
be  fortunate  if  you  could  secure  two  litters 
each  year  and  you  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  increase  that  this  arrangement 
would  make  in  your  herd.  Ground  oats, 
fed  alone,  would  make  a  rather  bulky  ra¬ 
tion  for  brood  sows.  I  should  prefer  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn,  ground 
oats  and  wheat  middlings,  to  which  had 
been  added  5  per  cent  of  digester  tankage 
or  oilmeal. 

Sale  of  Tuberculous  Cow 

Ou  February  27.  this  year,  I  sold  a  cow 
to  a  dealer.  I  had  owned  her  four  and 
one-half  months.  She  looked  good,  seemed 
well  and  all  right.  On  March  12  the 
dealer  came  and  said  he  sold  her;  she  hud 
failed  to  pass  tuberculin  test,  and  she  had 
been  returned  to  him.  April  2  he  called 
on  me  again  and  said  he  had  turned  her 
over  to  the  State  for  $37.50,  and  claims  a 


loss  of  $27.50.  lie  demands  I  shall  stand 
this  loss.  lie  has  shown  me  no  papers  to 
prove  his  statements.  At  the  time  I  sold 
him  the  cow  there  was  no  guarantee  of 
any  kind.  I  told  him  the  milk  she  gave, 
which  he  found  to  be  correct.  When  he 
bought  her  from  me  he  spoke  of  her  cough. 
I  told  him  she  had  coughed  ever  since  I 
had  owned  her.  He  says  now  I  am  liable 
under  the  law  for  selling  a  tuberculous 
cow.  There  has  not  been  any  case  of  the 
kind  in  this  neighborhood,  t  want  to  do 
what  is  right  iu  the  matter.  o.  s.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

Unless  you  sold  the  cow  iu  question  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  re-test  for  tuberculosis  there  is 
no  statute  that  would  hold  you  responsible 
for  the  conditions  that  the  dealer  pro¬ 
poses  to  impose,  and  certainly  he  cannot 
collect  the  $27.50  that  lie  demands.  If 
the  cow  was  sold  subject  to  the  tuberculin 
test,  which  I  infer  from  your  question 
was  not  the  case,  your  responsibility 
ceases  as  soon  as  he  accepts  the  cow  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  named.  It  is  scarcely 
probably  that  she  developed  tuberculosis 
while  in  (lie  dealer's  possession,  yet  he 
cannot  hold  you  responsible  unless  she 
was  sold  subject  to  the  test. 


Figuring  Dairy  Profit  or  Loss 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  by 
W.  S.  Peck  on  page  704  in  regard  to  the 
cost  of  producing  milk.  I  have  no  wish  to 
claim  that  the  dairy  farmer  i.s  making  a 
large  profit,  for  I  know  otherwise,  but  it 
does  seem  that  everyone  is  engaged  in  try¬ 
ing  to  show  how  much  he  is  losing  by  con¬ 
descending  to  remain  iu  the  business.  Mr. 
Peck's  statement  seems  'to  me  to  be  open 
to  criticism  iu  several  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  he  fed  18,000  lbs.  of 
grain  in  producing  about  30.000  lbs.  of 
milk.  According  to  the  best  authorities 
(including  TrtE  R.  N.-Y.’l.  for  profitable 
production  a  cow  should  have  1  lb.  of 
grain  for  each  3  to  4  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  ;  as  this  amount  was  greatly  exceed¬ 
ed,  no  doubt  the  feed  bill  was  increased  at 
the  expense  of  the  profit. 

Again,  if  the  full  retail  market  price  of 
the  hay  and  grain  is  charged  against  the 
dairy,  then  the  full  retail  value  of  the 
plant  food  iu  the  manure  must  be  credited, 
in  this  case  probably  spread  on  the  field, 
as  this  work  was  po  doubt  covered  by  the 
cost  of  labor.  Mr.  Peck  allows  $54  as 
the  value  of  this  delivered  manure,  that  is 
$1  per  day.  hardly  more  than  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  handling.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  allowing  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
plant  food  iu  the  hay  and  grain  is  saved 
in  the  manure,  we  may  have  approximate¬ 
ly  500  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  270  lbs.  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  425  lbs.  of  potash.  Will 
the  editor  tell  us  the  value  of  this  plant 
food  at  present  prices?  If  the  real  value 
of  this  manure  is  allowed,  the  figures  will 
show  a  profit.  It.  i<  hardly  fair  to  figure 
hay  at  $20.  and  manure  at  the  bare  cost 
of  handling. 

Here  is  one  reason  why  a  dairyman 
can  figure  a  loss,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  a  living  and  accumulate  property; 
for  if  he  sells  his  hay  to  his  cows  at  $20 
per  ton.  and  other  forage  iu  proportion,  he 
may  be  making  a  good  profit  on  that, 
while  much  of  the  plant  food  is  retained 
ou  the  farm,  together  with  that  bought  iu 
the  form. of  grain. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Mr. 
Peck  took  charge  of  these  cows  unexpect¬ 
edly.  lie  may  have  had  to  buy  the  hay 
for  them,  and  he  may  have  no  way  to 
make  profitable  use  of  the  manure.  In 
this  case,  his  loss  would  be  caused  by  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  under  which 
he  was  obliged  to  assume  control  of  the 
dairy,  and  his  figures  would  lose  their 
value  as  au  estimate  of  the  cost  of  milk 
production.  r. 

R.  N.-Y\ — The  amounts  of  plant  food 
mentioned  represent  over  one  ton  and  a 
half  of  nitrate  of  soda,  about  one  ton  of  acid 
phosphate  and  nearly  half  a  ton  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash.  At  present  price*  the  ni¬ 
trate  would  cost  about  $00  per.  ton.  the 
acid  phosphate  $25  and  the  muriate  $200. 


“Didn’t  you  say  they  are  passing  the 
olive  branch  in  Paris?”  said  young  Mrs. 
Torkins.  “I  did,”  replied  her  husband, 
patiently.  “But.  Charley,  dear,  suppose 
some  of  them  don’t  like  olives?” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 
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TRACTOR 

ENGINE 

^  mi  ^ 


More  W ork  per  Gallon 


'Tractors  generally  work  at  practically  full  load — with  the  throttle  wide  open.  This  pro¬ 
duces  an  unusually  high  operating  heat.  For  correct  lubrication  and  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  operation  tractors  accordingly  require  an  oil  especially  suited  to  meet  unusually 
severe  service  conditions. 

So-CO-ny 

Tractor  Engine  Oil 

is  made  to  stand  the  extra  high  operating  heat  of  tractor  engines.  It  is  the  oil  that  leading 
tractor  manufacturers  recommend.  It  insures  correct  lubrication,  full  compression  and 
minimum  wear  on  the  vital  parts  of  your  engine.  Assures  maximum  power  with  low 
operation  and  upkeep  expense.  Gives  more  tractor  work  per  gallon  of  lubricating  oil  and 
more  power  per  gallon  of  fuel. 

Why  Piston  Pin  Lubrication  is  Important.  Piston  pins  receive  the  full  force  of  every 
explosion.  Unless  their  bearings  are  adequately  cushioned  with  oil  of  correct  body  and 
lubricating  qualities  they  soon  wear  loose  and  cause  “knocks”  and  racking  vibration  that 
soon  destroy  connecting  rod  and  crankshaft  bearings.  Correct  lubrication  with  So-CO-ny 
Gas  Engine  Tractor  Oil  is  a  safeguard  against  this  danger. 

For  transmission  gears  and  other  parts  requiring  a  heavier  oil  use  Polarine  Gear  Oil  — 
keeps  gears  operating  quietly  with  least  possible  wear. 

Fill  the  cups  with  Polarine  Transmission  Cup  Grease.  It  is  acid-free  and  all  lubricant. 

For  reliable  and  economical  tractor  operation  buy  your  oils,  greases  and  fuel  where  you  see 
the  So-CO-ny  Sign. 

■■Fei'g/T>|  J  STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
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The  Cow  and  Her  Care 


Questions  About  Cream 

What  is  meant  by  20  per  cent  cream? 
How  can  you  determine  20  per  cent 
cream?  Can  a  separator  be  regulated  to 
turn  out  20  per  cent  cream,  or  how  do 
you  make  a  cream  20  per  cent?  How 
ni'any  quarts  of  20  per  cent  cream  are 
to  be  normally  expected  from  an  average 
can  of  milk  (40  qts. )?  I  low  is  milk 
to  be  handled  that  is  to  be  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  20  per  cent  cream  for  the  market  ? 
How  is  the  cream  itself  to  be  cared  for 
iu  order  to  market  it  as  it  should  be  mar¬ 
keted?  What  is  a  right  price  for  20  per 
cent  cream  now.  or  what  is  the  market 
price  now?  ...  W.  w.  V. 

Accord,  N.  Y. 

Twenty  per  cent  cream  is  that  contain¬ 
ing  20  per  cent  butterfat  or  20  lbs.  of 
butterfat  to  each  100  lbs.  of  cream.  About 
78  per  cent  of  water  and  7  per  cent  solids 
not  fat  made  up  of  casein,  albumen, 
sugar  and  ash  make  up  the  other  con¬ 
stituents.  One  can  determine  the  per 
cent  of  butterfat  in  cream  by  means  of 
the  Babcock  test.  This  requires  special 
equipment  that  can  be  bought  from  any 
dairy  supply  house.  It  consists  of  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  machine,  glassware,  sulphuric 
acid  and  special  cream  scales  for  weigh¬ 
ing  the  cream  into  the  test  bottles.  Di¬ 
rections  for  operating  this  test  are  usually 
furnished  with  the  machine.  The  test  is 
not  difficult;  to  learn  to  do  it  right  one 
should  be  instructed  in  its  operation  by 
one  who  understands  its  operation  thor¬ 
oughly. 

A  separator  cannot  be  regulated  so  as 
to  skim  20  per  cent  cream  day  in  and 
day  out.  The  per  cent  of  fat  in  cream 
from  a  separator  set  to  skim  cream  of  a 
certain  per  cent  fat  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  varies  from  day  to  day,  due  to  many 
factors,  such  as  richness  of  the  milk, 
temperature  of  the  milk,  speed  of  the 
machine,  steadiness  of  running,  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  bowl,  rate  of  inflow,  and 
amount  of  water  used  for  flushing  out  the 
bowl.  One  must  standardize  to  get  a  cream 
of  just  the  desired  per  cent  of  fat.  This 
is  done  by  skimming  a  ci-eam  richer  than 
is  desired.  and  then  adding  skim  or  whole 
milk  to  it  to  bring  the  fat  down  to  the 
desired  point.  For  example,  if  you  had 
85  per  cent  cream  and  4  per  cent  milk  on 
hand,  a  d  you  wanted  to  make  up  50  lbs. 
of  20  per  cent  cream  proceed  as  follows : 

85 — 20  =  1 5  parts  of  milk  to  use. 

20 —  4  =  10  parts  of  cream  to  use. 

This  means  that  in  making  up  20  per 
cent  cream  out  of  35  per  cent  cream  and 
4  per  cent  milk,  they  must  always  be 
mixed  in  the  ratio  of  15  lbs.  of  milk  and 
16  lbs.  of  cream ;  this  iu  all  would  make 
31  lbs.  Then 

31  :  16  ;  :  50  :  x 
31x  =  S00 

x=25.S  lbs.  of  35  per  cent 
cream  to  use. 

00 — 25.  S =24. 2  lbs.  milk  to  use. 

In  like  manner  any  figures  available 
may  be  substituted  in  the  above  equations 
and  any  problem  figured  out. 

A  quart  of  20  per  cent  cream  equals 
2.1  lbs.  Forty  quarts  of  ihilk  equals  SO 
lbs.  Milk  averages  to  test  4  per  cent. 

86 X. 04=  3.44  lbs.  butterfat. 

3.44-f-.20  =  17.2  lbs.  of  20  per  cent 
cream. 

17.2-f-2.1=  8.2  qts.  of  20  per  cent 
cream. 

Milk  for  market  cream  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  under  clean  conditions  and  sep¬ 
arated  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cow. 
The  separator  and  all  utensils  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  scalded  after  each 
use.  The  cream  should  be  cooled  at  once 
iu  a  tank  of  running  water  or  ice  water. 
Always  cool  warm  cream  from  the  sep¬ 
arator  before  mixing  it  with  c  led  cream 
iu  the  storage  can.  If  it  is  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  in  bulk  in  cans  it  needs  to  be  shipped 
only  twice  a  week  if  it  is  kept  cold.  If 
cream  is  put  up  in  bottles  and  sold  retail, 
only  day-old  cream  should  be  used.  The 
cream  is  bottled  after  it  is  cooled  and 
kept  cold  until  delivery. 

^  Twenty  per  cent  cream  is  worth  about 
85  cents  per  quart  wholesale  in  cans  and 
50  cents  per  quart  in  bottles.  h.f.  j. 


Mangels  for  Cow 

Will  you  give  balanced  ration  for  a 
family  cow  to  utilize  such  feed  as  we 
have  and  to  buy  in  addition  what  is  need¬ 
ed?  We  have  plenty  of  mixed  hay.  corn 
to  be  ground  with  the  cob,  fresh  mangels 
enough  to  last  until  grass  is  good.  IIow 
many  mangels  should  be  fed  daily,  and 
should  they  be  chopped  fine?  ic.  a.  h. 

New  York. 

Mangels  should  be  chopped  with  a  root 
cutter  or  shovel  and  about  30  lbs.  per 
head  fed  daily  in  two  feeds,  morning  and 
evening.  Feed  what  mixed  hay  the  cow 
will  clean  up  in  at  least  three  feeds,  and 
make  grain  mixture  two  parts,  bv  weight, 
of  corn  and  cob  meal,  one  part  wheat 
bran,  two  parts  cottonseed  meal  and  one 
part  linseed  oilmen].  Add  1  lb.  of  coarse 
fine  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed.  ii.  f.  j. 


Unprofitable  Milker 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  five  years  old,  fresh 
last  November.  I  am  getting  only  seven 
quarts  or  a  little  over  of  milk  per  day, 
very  rich  in  butterfat.  1  am  feeding  fine 
Red  clover  and  Alsike  hay  (second  cut¬ 
ting),  oats  with  about  one-fourth  wheat 


mixed  and  same  quantity  of  corn,  ground 
with  about  1  lb.  oilmeal,  to  mess;  have 
been  feeding  about  3  qts.  of  this  mixture 
to  her  twice  a  day.  When  she  was  fresh 
she  gave  me  about  0  qts.  per  day.  but  has 
gradually  dropped  to  7  or  7)4  qts.  I  gave 
her  about  4  qts.  of  carrots  all  Winter, 
but  they  are  now  gone.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  she  is  giving  milk  enough  for 
feed  she  is  getting.  I  raised  oats,  wheat, 
corn  and  hay ;  have  no  silage.  Would 
like  to  increase  milk  flow  or  will  sell  cow. 

New  York.  ,.  c.  c.  H. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  any  change  in  feed 
will  materially  increase  the  milk  flow  of 
your  cow.  You  are  right  in  your  suppo¬ 
sition  that  she  should  give  more  milk  <>n 
the  amount  of  grain  she  is  getting,  partic¬ 
ularly  when  your  ration  is  so  well  bal¬ 
anced.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  of  the 
fact  that  she  gave  only.  6  qts.  a  day  when 
fresh,  it  may  be  concluded  that  she  is  an 
unprofitable  cow.  It  is  not  out  of  the 
ordinary  that  she  has  dropped  from  6  to  7 
qts.  a  day  in  five  months,  but  a  mature 
Jersey  should  give  more  than  0  qts.  when 
fresh.  II,  F.  J. 


Overfed  Cows 

What  do  you  think  of  the  ration  we  are 
now  feeding?  Two  parts  of  gluten,  one 
part  barley,  24  qts.  of  that  grain  a  day  to 
a  cow.  and  60  lbs.  of  silage.  r.  w. 

New  York. 

Would  say  that  you  are  feeding  your 
cows  more  grain  per  day  than  has  or¬ 
dinarily  been  fed  to  world’s  champions. 
Even  though  you  have  but  little  hay,  this 
amount  of  grain  is  unnecessary.  The 
grain  ration  is  also  unbalanced  and  should 
not  contain  such  a  high  per  cent  of  gluten. 
Feed  what  hay  you  can  to  each  cow  daily, 
and  not  over  45  to  50  lbs.  of  silage.  Make 


up  a  grain  ration  of  two  parts,  by  weight, 
of  ground  barley,  two  parts  cottonseed 
meal,  one  part  gluten  feed  and  one  part 
linseed  oilmeal.  Add  1  lb.  of  salt  to  each 
100  lbs.  of  feed  and  feed  1  lb.  of  grain  to 
each  2.5  to  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily. 
This  would  be  about  10  lbs.  of  grain  for 
a  cow  giving  25  to  80  lbs.  of  milk.  One 
quart  of  milk  equals  2.15  lbs.  n.  F.  J. 


Grain  with  Silage 

11411  you  give  a  good  economical  grain 
ration  to  go  with  corn  silage  from  corn 
not  fully  matured  and  clover  hay?  Can 
buy  oats  at  70c  per  bu.,  barley  at  .$1.  glu¬ 
ten.  $5S,  and  other  feeds  in  proportion. 
Holstein  cows,  giving  40  lbs.  of  milk  per 
day.  b.  g.  w. 

New  York. 

Feed  85  to  40  lbs.  of  silage  per  head  per 
day,  and  all  the  clover  hay  they  will  clean 
up  at  at  least  two  feeds.  Make  up  a 
grain  ration  of  200  lbs.  of  ground  oats, 
100  lbs.  of  ground  barley.  200  lbs.  of  glu¬ 
ten  feed.  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  and  50 
lbs.  linseed  oilmeal.  Add  1  lb.  of  salt  to 
each  100  lbs.  of  feed.  Feed  about  1  lb.  of 
grain  to  each  3)4  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
daily.  -  h.  f.  j. 


Grain  for  Cow 

I  have  one  good  grade  Jersey  cow  and 
would  like  to  know  what  grains  to  feed  her 
to  get  the  most  milk.  On  account  of  trans¬ 
portation  difficulties.  I  buy  my  grain  in 
Spring  to  last  a  year.  In  Winter  I  have 
good  mixed  Timothy,  clover  and  Red-top, 
mixed  loose  hay  ;  in  Summer  she  runs  out 
in  pasture  on  new-seeded  piece,  but  patch 
is  hardly  large  enough  for  plenty  of  feed. 

New  York.  J.  c.  K. 

In  Winter  use  two  parts,  by  weight,  of 
bran  or  ground  oats,  one  part  cornmeal  or 
hominy  feed,  one  part  gluten  feed,  one 
part  linseed  oilmeal  and  one  part  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  In  Summer  drop  off  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  Always  add  1  lb.  of  salt  to 
each  100  lbs.  of  feed  when  mixing  it  up. 
In  Winter  feed  about  1  lb.  of  grain  for 


each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily,  and  iu 
Summer  about  half  this  amount  as  long  as 
pasture  lasts.  ii.  f.  j. 


Pasteurized  Skim-milk  for  Calves 

What  information  can  you  give  me  in 
regard  to  pasteurized  skim-milk  for 
calves?  Some  say  that  it  is  not  good  for 
them.  We  can  buy  it  for  lV>c  per  qt. 

Rhode  Island.  "  l.  p.  B. 

If  I  had  to  feed  purchased  skim-milk  to 
calves  I  should  insist  on  its  being  pas¬ 
teurized.  unless  the  milk  came  from  heal¬ 
thy  herds.  It  is  the  only  safe  milk.  Some 
States  require  that  the  creameries  pas¬ 
teurize  the  skim-milk  before  it  is  returned 
to  the  farmers.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
the  germ  causing  contagious  abortion  is 
spread  through  unpasteurized  skim-milk. 

H.  F.  J. 


Stable  Floor 

I  have  a  barn  28x40:  this  will  include 
my  horses,  feed-room,  \corncrib  and 
garage.  Would  you  advise  cementing  the 
floor  in  the  entire  building.  I  have  16 
inches  to  fill  in  and  I  am  using  broken 
glass  arouifd  the  sides  to  keep  rats  out. 
What  is.  the  best  floor  I  can  put  in? 

Dover,  Del.  j.  l.  b.  ii. 

There  is  little  question  that  concrete 
makes  the  best  all  round  floor  for  barns 
and  outbuildings,  though,  if  sufficiently 
well  under-drained  to  be  always  dry,  a 
tamped  earth  or  cinder  floor  answers 
every  purpose  for  the  storage  of  vehicles 
at  no  expense  for  material.  For  grain 
rooms,  nothing  equals  concrete,  but  horses 
should  have  plank,  or  other  insulating 
material,  to  stand  upon.  If  the  expense 
is  not  prohibitive,  a  concrete  floor  for 
this  entire  building  will  be  a  lasting 
source  of  satisfaction.  M.  b.  d. 


Mrs.  Flatbush  :  “What  new  step 
was  that  you  were  trying  last  night?” 
Mr.  Flatbush :  “That's  the  goose  step. 
Didn’t  you  ever  see  it?”  Mrs.  Flatbush : 
“I  never  saw  a  goose  do  it  before.” — 
Yonkers  Statesman.  . . 


•  ••  .  - :  >r-  .  /  '•  F 
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Calves  Like  It  Too ! 

TOE  ROCKWEILER 

I  of  Cazenovia,  Wis.,  says: — 

^  “I  raised  the  finest,  largest, 
healthiest  Holstein  calves  in 
Wisconsin  on  Unicom  Dairy 
Ration.” 

Feed  the  calves  on  Unicorn. 

Feed  the  cows  also  if  you 
want  results  and  records. 

Send  a  3c  stamp  for  our  new  booklet, 

Dairyman’s  Manual,  which  tells 
you  how  to  make  bi&&er  profits. 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  Dept.  R,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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to  GREEN’S  SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE  May  22nd  and 

23rd,  where  will  be  offered  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  of 
strictly  high-class  Holstein  cattle,  consisting  of  more  than 
one  hundred  females  bred  to  Rag  Apple  Mata  ( 47.11  lbs. 
of  butter  from  801  lbs.  of  milk,  the  highest  seven-day 
combination  record  in  the  United  States ),  or  to  the  noted 
King  Champion  Rag  Apple,  whose  dam  and  sister  are  the 
two  highest  record  three-year-olds  in  the  world,  and  for 
whom  was  paid  $20,000  at  seven  months  of  age.  Their 
sire  is  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8th,  advertised  to  be  the 
“ greatest  bull  in  the  world.”  Enough  said! 


. . . 

We  are  including  in 
this  sale  five  beautiful 
two-year  old  daughters 
of  Rag  Apple  Mata 
bred  to  King  Cham¬ 
pion  Rag  Apple  or 
their  sire.  We  are 
offering  five  30- lb. 
cows,  and  some  very 
desirable  daughters  of 
King  Champion  Rag 
Apple  bred  to  Rag 
Apple  Mata. 

There  will  also  be 
included  several  sons 

IIH 


A.  W.  GREEN,  Proprietor 


. . . . . 

of  King  Champion 
Rag  Apple,  one  to 
which  we  call  your 
special  attention— Rag 
Apple  Pontiac  Hen- 
gerveld —whose  dam 
has  recently  made 
36.60  lbs.  of  butter 
from  745  lbs.  of  milk, 
and  also  holds  Ohio’s 
thirty  and  sixty-day 
butter  record  and  is 
still  milking  more  than 
100  lbs.  a  day. 


This  is  the  very  best  son  of  King  Champion  Rag  Apple  and  we  firmly 
believe  that  this  dam  will  far  exceed  40  lbs.  at  her  next  lactation  period. 
Come  to  our  sale  and  make  up  your  mind  to  buy  this  bull.  He  is  bound 
to  bring  his  purchaser  fame  and  riches. 


WALNUT  CREST  FARMS 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Prop.  P.  O.  MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 

R.  R.  Station ,  East  Orwell,  Ohio,  on  the  Penna.  R.  R.  40  miles 
North  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  30  miles  South  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio 
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The  Farmer  as  an  Advertiser 


Publicity  Needkd. — In  -  arly  a  dozen 
years  of  experience  on  newspapers  in 
cities  with  from  10.000  to  idi.OOO  popula¬ 
tion,  in  New  York  and  other  States,  both 
as  a  reporter  and  in  nu  edt  orial  capac¬ 
ity,  I  often  have  had  occas'em  to  marvel 
at  and  comment  on  the  poor  showing  made 
by  05  per  cent  of  the  farmers  as  adver¬ 
tisers.  I  can  .see  every  farmer  reader  of 
tli is  sniff  and  hear  him  say  : 

“That  fellow’s  boosting  his  own  game 
all  right.  Lot  of  good  it  would  do  us  to 
spend  money  for  advertising.” 

While  I  believe  that  advertising  in  the 
general  sense  of  the  word  would  pay  the 
farmer,  for  I  have  yet  to  see  any  business 
in  which  excellent,  consistent  and  well 
directed  advertising  did  not  pay.  T  have  in 
mind  now  publicity  which  doesn’t  cost  a 
cent !  “Well,  now,  that's  different ;  let's 
see  about  this.”  I  can  hear  my  erstwhile 
critic  say. 

Local  Items. — To  get  to  the  point  at 
once,  why  doesn't  the  farmer  tell  his 
neighbors  and  many  who  are  not  his 
neighbors  more  about  himself  and  his  work 
through  the  medium  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  which  circulates  in  his  vicinity? 
Newspapers  in  the  smaller  cities,  and 
many  in  the  larger  ones,  are  anxious  to 
publish  items  about  farms  and  farmers. 
It  is  easier  to  sell  a  managing  editor  in  a 
city  of  50,000  a  series  of  articles  on  the¬ 
oretic  farming  than  one  about  any  other 
subject,  so  how  much  more  eager  he  must 
be  to  get  hold  <>f  news  of  his  own  county, 
from  men  reading  his  own  paper.  Did  the 
farmer  ever  notice  articles  in  his  favorite 
daily  about,  say  a  new  model  of  automo¬ 
bile  that  si. me  local  dealer  has  just  put  on 
the  market?  ITe  probably  did.  and  if  he 
thought  about  it  at  all  chalked  it  up  to 
“pull”  of  the  agent.  Not  so.  usually,  for 
there  are  so  many  automobile  owners  that 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  about  motor 
cars  is  good  news.  There  are  lots  of 
farmers,  too,  and  anything  about  farms 
and  farm  crops  that  is  out  of  normal  is 
news  likewise. 

Live  News. — Tn  the  city  in  which  I 
am  now  news  editor  of  a  daily  paper  with 
considerable  urban  and  not  a  little  rural 
circulation,  we  have  a  reporter  visit  the 
office  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Agent  every 
day.  Ilis  news  about  top  veil  thins,  insti¬ 
tutes  and  demonstrations  is  all  good,  but 
t he  story  that  gets  the  niggest  headline  is 
something  special  from  ,  some  nearby  or 
county  farm.  When  there  is  a  tractor 
demonstration  this  same  reporter  climbs 
into  the  auto  with  the  Farm  Bureau 
Agent  and  sticks  on  the  job  until  the  last 
farmer  has  gone  home  to  milk  the  cows. 
And  his  story  doesn't  get  buried  inside 
in  the  paper,  either.  If  there  is  a  big 
Grange  picnic,  like  Pomona,  he  is  found 
there  ;  also  he  is  on  hand  to  write  up  what 
is  going  on  at  farm  institutes. 

Tell  Yoitr  Story. — Now  this  is 
what  I  am  driving  at :  If  you  raise  a  big¬ 
ger  pig  than  the  average  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  tell  the  editor  or  a  reporter  about  it. 
lie  will  be  glad  to  make  a  story  out  of  it. 
If  you  have  a  bigger  yield  on  an  acre  of 
hay,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  potatoes  or  any¬ 
thing  else  than  you  had  last  year,  let  the 
newspaper  you  read  know  about  it.  It's 
news.  If  you  have  a  cow  that  makes  a 
good  record  as  a  milk  or  butter  producer, 
let  the  editor  have  the  figures.  Even 
send  him  a  picture  of  the  cow,  and  I  will 
bet  a  pound  of  butter,  which  is  reckless 
under  the  prevailing  retail  price  here,  that 
he  will  publish  that,  too.  If  you  are 
building  a  new  barn  or  house,  tell  him 
that  and  he  will  be  glad  to  write  it  up. 
Your  farm  paper  will  give  you  National 
records,  etc.,  but  cannot  hope  to  print 
smaller  items  about  each  neighborhood. 
But,  you  say,  I  don’t  know  the  editor  or 
any  reporter,  and  how  can  I  let  him 
know?  Well,  if  you  have  a  telephone,  it 
is  not  a  difficult  job  to  iiud  the  number  of 
the  newspaper  office,  and  anyone  who 
answers  will  take  the  facts.  Better  still, 
drop  into  the  office  sometime  when  you 
are  in  the  city  and  get  acquainted.  And 
then  there  is  always  the  mail.  Write 
the  editor  a  letter,  giving  the  details. 
Never  mind  if  you  mis-spell  a  word  or 
two,  for  he  probably  will  have  the  story 
written  over.  In  our  office  it  is  a  rule 
that  no  one  writes  farm  news  who  has 


not  lived  on  a  farm  and  can  consequently 
write  it  intelligently. 

Grange  Correspondence,  —  Most 
Granges  have  a  correspondent.  About 
one  out  of  10  sends  in  a  renort  of  a  meet¬ 
ing.  Put  a  live,  one  in  this  position  and 
see  that  he  or  she  gets  an  account  of  the 
meeting  into  the  earliest  nail — not  next 
week  some  day.  I  know  a  newspaper  in 
a  city  of  nearly  a  half  million  population 
in  this  .State  which  gives  a  page  every 
Tuesday  morning  to  Grange  meeting  re¬ 
ports.  This  paper  has  a  circulation  of 
nearly  100.000  copies  daily  and  its  space 
is  very  costly  to  one  who  pays  for  his  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Tiie  Tai.b  of  a  Potato  Crop. — A  little 
while  ago  a  farmer  came  into  the  business 
office  of  the  paper  I  am  working  on  to  pay 
his  subscription,  and  while  the  young 
woman  in  charge  was  writing  a  receipt  lie 
told  her  of  his  big  potato  crop.  She  sent 
him  up  tn  me,  and  during  the  course  of  a 
long  visit  lie  detailed  to  me  the  kind  of 
seed  he  had  used,  how  much  fertilizer,  date 
of  planting,  methods  of  cultivation,  yield 


and  much  other  information.  The  next 
day  I  wrote  it  into  an  article  a  column 
long,  and  published  it  with  a  noticeable 
headline.  He  has  since  informed  me  that 
he  has  had  repeated  requests  for  seed, 
much  of  the  business  coming  from  city 
folks  who  would  not  have  read  of  his 
crop  had  it  been  written  about  in  the 
Farm  Bureau  Bulletin  alone. 

Value  of  a  Trademark. — A  farmer 
with  a  prize  herd  of  Jerseys  had  been 
making  a  particular  brand  of  butter  and 
cottage  cheese  for  years,  and  the  trade 
mark,  which  I  will  call  “Ramnh  Farm,” 
had  considerable  local  reputation.  One 
day  I  met  him  on  the  street  and  asked 
him  where  he  got  the  name  “Ramali” 
from.  lie  told  me  its  Indian  origin  and 
meaning,  how  he  came  to  select  it,  and 
something  of  the  history  of  the  farm  and 
herd.  It  made  a  half-column  story.  Good 
news,  for  I  heard  several  comments  from 
city  subscribers  w  ho  Lad  read  the  article, 
and  surely  it  did  not  retard  the  sale  of 
“Ilamah"  butter  and  cottage  cheese!  We 
are  in  the  first  county  in  the  United  States 
to  adopt  the  Farm  Bureau  idea,  and  one 
of  the  biggest  dairying  counties  in  New 
York  State.  We  are  seriously  consider¬ 
ing  hiring  next  Spring  a  special  man  with 
knowledge  of  farm  life  and  farm  problems, 
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providing  him  with  a  flivver  and  sending 
him  out  among  the  farmers  to  get  news 
from  them  and  educate  ..them  in  the  art  of 
getting  their  lights  out  from  under  bush¬ 
els.  PHILIP  JI.  WERTZ. 

Jeffersou  Cv\,  N.  Y. 

Restraining  Breachy  Cattle 

I  s.  e  where  II.  S.  asks  Low  to  keep  a 
cow  from  jumping  a  fence.  T  had  a  three- 
year- oid  bull  that  jumped  fences  like  i 
cult,  f- took  a  cow  chain  and  put  it  around 
his  neck,  and  at  the  lower  end  T  put  a  pule 
about  f ve  feet  long  and  about  six  imh*‘-> 
thick.  At  one  end  T  bored  a  hole  and  in¬ 
serted  the  toggle  of  the  lower  end  of  • 
chain,  and  drove  a  40-penny  nail  through 
the  pole  and  chain.  f  never  had  any 
more  trouble  with  him.  Drill  the  ho! » 
about  eight  inches  from  the  end.  and  e.i  that 
<ho  front  end  will  he  off  the  ground  when 
the  animal  has  his  head  up.  When  he 
tries  to  jump  the  end  will  be  caught  in 
the  fence  and  lie  will  stay  there  as  though 
he  were  tied.  E.  a.  h. 

Joppa,  Md. 

Young  Wife  (in  the  country  1  :  “This 
is  a  nice  place  you’ve  brought  me  to. 
We've  been  here  for  four  months  and  1 
haven't  seen  a  new  face."  Hub— “No  new 
face!  Why,  my  dear,  we’ve  changed  our 
help  eight  times.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Cattle  have  been  one  of  the  steadiest  t>roJucts  a  farmer  sells 
on  the  market.  Compare  them  with  widely  soaring  potatoes 


Cattle — the  safest  “crop” 

on  the  farm 

The  farmer  who  plants  potatoes  cannot  tell  you  within 
30  per  cent  what  he  will  get  for  the  potatoes  next  fall. 

They  may  be  worth  $6  to  $8  a  barrel.  He  may  not  be 
able  to  sell  them  for  $2.50  a  barrel. 

But  a  farmer  can  tell  within  10  or  15  per  cent  what  he 
will  get  for  his  cattle. 

Why?  It  is  because  the  cattle  business  has  been  made 
fairly  steady.  In  spite  of  the  uncontrollable  flurries  from 
week  to  week,  you  can  be  surer  of  what  you’ll  get  for  your 
“cattle  crop”  than  you  can  for  most  of  your  other  crops. 

Swift  £3b  Company  has  helped  to  steady  the  market  for 
you  by  providing  a  wide  outlet.  Refrigerator  cars  supply 
every  town  and  village  in  the  far  corners  of  the  nation. 

We  distribute  meat  where  it  brings  the  most  money;  we 
ship  abroad  when  prices  are  better  there;  and  we  will  pay 
you  in  cash  all  that  your  animals  are  worth  in  the  form  of 
meat  and  by-products.  Swift  CSh  Company’s  profit  last  year 
(including  by-products)  was  less  than  2}  2  cents  on  each 
dollar  of  sales. 

Isn’t  that  a  low  enough  commission  for  a  service  that 
guarantees  the  highest  possible  price  for  livestock? 

Swift  GBi  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  25,000  shareholders 
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is  standardized, 
of  uniform  strength  and 

GUARANTEED.  One  ga  1 1  o  n 

makes  70  gallons  of  dipping  solu-' 
tion. 

For  Scab,  Ticks 
and  Skin  Troubles 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
cleans  and  makes  the  skin  healthy. 
It  is  more  than  a  Dip — it  is  also  a 
Disinfectant.  Use  it  freely  about 
stables,  hog  pens  and  poultry 
houses  to  destroy  disease  germs 
and  maintain  good  health  condi¬ 
tions.  Also  for  home  use,  in  gar¬ 
bage  cans,  sinks,  cesspools.  Sold 
by  28,000  dealers  on  a  money-back 
guarantee. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio. 


ABSORBINE 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.US.PAT.  OFF. 


years 

COMPOUND 


OVERLOADED 

Friction  means  shorter  life  for 
horse,  harness  and  axle. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Stops  friction.  Makes  permanent 
bearing  surface. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  keeps 
old  leather  good  as  new.  Fills 
the  pores  of  the  leather,  prevents 
cracking  and  breaking. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

Principal  Offices. 

A’oany 


New  York 
Butfal 


Boston 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  t  he  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
•1.25  »  bottle  at  dealer!  or  delivered.  Boole  "Evidence"  free, 
i.  iuUdu,  nvC.,  8«  lompio  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

MINERALS 
HEAVE50 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Rotation  for  Live  Stock  Farm 

(Continued  from  page  858) 
increased  area  for  the  production  of  this 
crop. 

You  are  quite  right;  there  can  be  no 
satisfactory  substitute  for  corn.  Perhaps 
some  such  variety  as  Luce’s  Favorite, 
which  is  a  cross  between  dent  and  flint 
corn,  would  be  right  for  your  conditions 
and  it  might  ripen  in  your  district.  ' 

Your  plan  for  taking  care  of  the  pigs 
I  also  has  merit.  I  would  d<>  exactly  as 
yon  have  indicated,  although  I  would  not 
use  rape  alone,  but  rather  a  mixture  of 
rape,  oats,  and  Soy  beans,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  bushel  of  oats,  a  bushel  of  Soy 
beans,  and  five  pounds  of  Dwarf  Essex 
rape.  I  would  also  put  in  four  or  live 
pounds  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  barley  and  field  peas.  If  you 
intend  to  hog  off  the  corn,  T  have  reason 
to  believe  that  you  would  secure  a  larger 
yield  per  acre  by  drilling  in  the  com  and 
Soy  beans  rather  than  checking  them  in, 
for  it  would  facilitate  cultivation  and  you 
would  get  a  larger  yield  per  acre. 

You  will  find  that  oats  and  Canada 
field  peas  would  make  most  excellent 
forage  for  your  horses  during  the  idle  | 
;  months  of  Winter  and  likewise  that  the 
cows  will  relish  this  roughage.  By  being 
I  able  to  harvest  some  corn  to  supplement 
the  silage  which,  together  with  the  Soy 
bean  hay  and  the  ground  buckwheat,  will 
make  almost  a  balanced  ration  for  your 
dairy  cows,  the  addition  perhaps  of  some 
gluten  or  cottonseed  meal  would  be  all 
that  is  necessary. 

You  have  not  indicated  in  any  of  your 
rotations  as  to  just  when  the  areas  would 
be  seeded  with  clover  or  a  meadow  mix¬ 
ture  This  could  be  done  in  the  Spring  ‘ 
wherever  oats  and  Canada  field  peas  are 
included,  and  it  might  save  one  plowing 
of  the  land.  Oats  and  peas  make  a 
splendid  erop  to  precede  seeding  the  grass 
where  it  is  desired  to  make  a  Fall  seed¬ 
ing.  You  will  find  buckwheat  very  useful 
in  your  ration  for  chickens.  I  think  Soy 
bean  meal  has  been  used  with  only  limited 
success  with  poultry. 

A  Dastardly  Outrage 

“Morristown,  N.  J..  April  24. — A  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  has  been  organized  at 
M'endham  in  consemience  of  depredations 
at  the  farm  of  William  Howell  in  Mend- 
ham  Township  last  Friday  night.  Charles 
R.  Whitehead  is  the  head  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  with  him  on  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  an  Samuel  IT.  Nesbit  and  Charles 
T..  Lade.  Friday  night  someone  went  to 
the  barn  of  Mr.  Howell  and  took  four 
ewes  and  seven  lambs.  Some  of  them 
were  killed  in  the  barnyard  and  one  ewe, 
with  its  throat  cut.  was  left  behind.  A 
trail  of  blood  led  from  the  barn  across 
a  field  to  the  road,  where  it  is  probable  an 
automobile  had  been  left.  The  new  com¬ 
mittee  will  undertake  to  run  down  the 
thieves.” 

You  will  see  b>  rhe  above  clipping  what 
happened  to  our  little  flock  of  sheep.  Our 
farm  is  not  very  well  adapted  to  cultiva¬ 
tion.  and  we  fire  not  much  of  farmers. 
Wo  keep  cows,  sheep  and  poultry,  nml 
have  tried  to  improve  them  all.  We 
began  in  1fl07  with  one  small  grade  Jer¬ 
sey  cow.  We  bought  another,  which  met 
with  an  accident  shortly  after  and  broke 
her  neck.  With  the  exception  of  one 
calf  which  we  are  raising  now,  all  our 
cows  sprang  from  that  little  Jersey,  and 
we  now  have  some  nice  ones.  This  was 
brought  about  by  using  purebred  Guern¬ 
sey  bulls.'  We  keep  <50  liens  until  July 
or  August,  when  we  sell  .‘10;  (lien  we 
only  have  that  number  until  our  550  pul¬ 
lets  commence  laying.  In  1013  they  laid 
1 .805  eggs  during  the  year;  in  1014. 
2.072;  in  1017  they  laid  0,550  eggs  and 
last  year  7,470,  and  to  date  they  are  400 
ahead  of  last  year.  I  do  not  know  very 
much  about  cows,  poultry  or  sheep,  hut 
T  enjoy  reading  Tin*:  R.  N  -Y.  and  get 
unite  a  good  many  points  from  time  to 
time.  The  sheep  T  like  the  best,  in  fact 
1  am  very  fond  of  them.;  they 
nearly  as  stupid  as  many  think. 

We  used  to  have  some  troubl 
Spring,  about  April  or  before, 
watching  them  closely  have  overcome  that. 

T  took  especial  care  of  them  last  Winter, 
and  the  lambs  were  the  best  we  ever  had. 

M  lieu  tin  little  fellows  saw  me  coming 
with  their  feed  night  and  morning  they 
would  all  march  in  their  creep  and 
staud  around  their  trough  all  ready  for  it. 

1\  e  had  a  lew  I  lorsets  ami  the  rest  were 
grade  I  toisets ;  the  lambs  are  white  and 
very  pretty.  You  can  imagine  my  feel¬ 
ings  when  I  went  to  the  barn  at  half  past 
three  in  the  morning  and  found  the  vard 
swimming  in  blood.  I  could  hardly'  be¬ 
lieve  my  eyes.  There  is  a  notice  in  our 
office  asking  farmers  to  raise  more  sheep, 
and  we  had  intended  adding  to  our  flock 
this  Fall,  but  now  I  feel  like  selling  out 
and  going  somewhere  where  there  is  at 
least  some  protection  for  life  and  prop¬ 
erty.  There  is  money  for  stocking  trout 
streams,  money  for  raising  pheasants, 
salaries  for  game  wardens,  but  not  a  cent 
to  protect  the  people.  wji,  howell. 
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r  Invest  Eg 
in  the  Best  ^ 

It  Costs  You  Less 


This  is  a  much  repeated  truth.  It  applies  to  every-  * 
thing,  though  everyone  does  not  always  apply  it. 

In  choosing  the  feed  for  your  dairy  cows  remember 
that  the  best  will  cost  you  Jess. 


INTERNATIONAL 
READY  RATION 


is  the  best  in  the  belief  of  many  dairymen.  Its  sales  are 
growing  by  tons  every  day  though  it  is  comparatively  new. 

The  reason  for  its  success  lies  in  its  readiness. 
It  is  a  complete  ration,  requires  no  mixing,  con¬ 
tains  the  best  known  milk  -  making  ingredients 
with  all  other  essentials  for  maintaining  the 
cow  in  perfect  condition.  Its  profit  to  you  lies 
in  the  saving  of  grain  and  the  increase  in 
milk  flow  that  its  use  insures. 

Order  a  trial  ton  from  your  dealer — or  from 
us,  if  he  cannot  supply  you.  A 

International  Sugar  Feed  Co.  ^ 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

^  Also  manufacturers  of  International 
Special  Dairy  Feed — the  original 
guaranteed  feed  for 
dairy  cows. 
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MORE 
WORK- 

Less  Lost  Time 

« 

w  uteh  out  for  sore  shoulders  and  at  once  apply 
North  Star  Wool  Fat.  This  natural  skin  food 
quickly  penetrates  the  flesh,  carrying  nourishment 
which  rebuilds  the  tissues  and  prevent*?  unsightly 
scars.  Keeps  your  horses  busy  when  most  needed. 

NORTH  STAR 

Antiseptic  Compound 

WOOL  FAT 

is  also  a  specific  for  all  foot  troubles,  such  as  Hard  and  Contracted  Feet, 
Thrush,  Quarter  Crack,  Grease  Heel,  Scratches  and  Corns. 

Always  keep  a  box  in  the  cow  stable,  too.  Use  it  for  Sore  Teats.  Caked 
T'dder,  Cuts,  Bruises,  etc.  It  nourishes  and  protects  injured  tissues. 

CRCC  TRIll  ACCCR  T'ot  us  seni1  y°u  a  liberal  sample  of  North  Star  Wool  Fat 
•  **£C  I  niML.  UrrCn  free.  Write  for  it  today.  Ask  also  about  Germ-X,  the 
powerful,  non-poisonous  disinfectant.  You  need  both  iu  your  dairy. 

NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 

BOX  C  LAWRENCE.  MASS. 


Handy  CART 

Not  a  cent  to  pay  now  for  this  most  useful  and 
handiest  cart  on  the  market.  Just  the  tiling  for 
hauling  milk  cans.heavy  tool  boxes.be rry  crates 
grain  sacks,  egg  cases,  stove  wood  and  doing 
hundreds  of  other  odd  jobs  about  the  farm. 

Saves  many  a  back  and  arm  ache— to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  time.  Sent  without  a  penny  in  advance 
on  approval  forSOdays  free  trial.  If  you  don't 
wish  to  keep  it.  Bend  it  back  in  30  days.  We’ll 
pay  freight  both  ways.  If  you  keep  it.  make 
first  small  payment  60  days  after  arrival,  bal¬ 
ance  in  60-day  payments,  giving  you  nearly 

A  Year  To  Pay 

Cart  has  a  strong  steel  frame  and  will  stand  up 
under  lots  of  hard  work.  Kolativetoits  sizeitcarries 
ah  unusual  heavy  load.  Wheels  26  in.  tiinin.  with  I 
in.  tires.  Platform  25x28  in.  Steel  loops  at  rear 
cornerskeep  platform  level  when  restingonground 
Made  of  best  material  throughout,  nicely  painted 
and  finished.  Shipped  from  factory  in  central  Minn. 
Shipping  wgt.  about  621bs.  Send  coupon.no  money. 

If  you  keep  it,  pay  on  easy  terms  stated  in  coupon. 

Send  post  card  for  big  Bar- 
■  ICCDUUII  gain  Catalog  of  Gasoline 
Engines,  Cream  Separators  and  F.  n  Machinery. 

HARTMAN  CO  adapt.  1869,  Chicago 


IK 


Wheels 
26  inch 
Diameter, 
1  Vz  inch 
tires. 
Steel 
Frame 
Work 

Platform,  25  x  28  in. 
KARTMAN'cb^in^aSalle'sr,  Dept  1869  Chicaoo 

Send  the  handy  cart  No.453AMA  1 19.  If  not  satisfied  after  30  days* 
trial,  1  will  return  it  and  you  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways. 
If  l  keep  it.  will  pay  $2  On  sixty  days  after  it  arrives  and  balance 
in  60-day  payments  of  $2.00  each  until  price,  $9, bo  is  paid.. 

Name . . . . . . . 

Address . . . . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.'’  Sec  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Water-power  Questions 

What  power  does  it  take  to  run  a  6-in. 
pump  to  iift  water  32  ft.  and  throw  it 
25  ft.  high  after  going  through  the  pump? 
What  power  can  be  developed  from  a 
80-ffc.  wheel  with  a  24-in.  pipe  of  water?* 

Hanging  Rock.  W.  Va.  H.  H.  S. 

The  power  required  to  “throw  a  stream 
of  wafer  25  feet  high”  would  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  stream ;  the  larger  the 
stream  the  greater  the  power  required 
as  more  water  would  be  lifted.  This  factor 
you  have  neglected  to  give.  a>  you  do  not 
state  the  size  nozzle  through  which  the 
water  is  to  be  forced. 

Assuming  a  1-in.  nozzle  experimenters 
have  found  that  under  a  pressure  of 
about  32  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  such  a 
nozzle  will  throw  a  stream  about  25  ft. 
high,  passing,  when  working  in  this  way. 
about  300  gallons  per  minute.  Each  pound 
of  pressure  is  equal  to  a  depth  of  2.5  ft. 
of  water,  therefore  a  pump  working 
against  32  lbs.  pressure  is  doing  work 
equivalent  to  pumping  to  a  height  of 
2.5x12  or  27  ft.  As  the  pump  is  to  raise 
water  12  ft.  before'  passing  it  through  the 
nozzle  it  is  working  against  a  total  head 
of  27  plus  32.  or  39  feet,  and  in  the  case 
assumed,  delivering  100  gallons  of  water 
per  minute.  A  gallon  of  water  weighs 
3.33  pounds,  making  the  work  being  done 
equivalent  to  lifting  S35  pounds  39  feet 
per  minute,  or  833  by  39  equals  32.487 
foot  pounds  done  per  minute. 

A  horse  power  is  equal  to  53.000  foot 
pounds  done  in  one  minute,  thus  theoreti¬ 
cally  the  power  required  would  be  32.487 
plus  33.000.  or  nearly  one  horse  power. 
Due  to  friction  and  other  losses,  how¬ 
ever.  the  theoretical  horse  power  required 
should  at  least  be  doubled,  and  the  use 
of  a  two  to  three  horse  power  engine  is 
indicated  in  the  case  assumed.  While  the 
question  does  not  say  so,  it  is  probable 
that  an  ordinary  reciprocating  pump  with 
a  6-iu.  cylinder  is  meant.  If  such  is  the 
case,  such  a  pump  having  a  20  to  24  in. 
stroke  and  working  at  the  rate  of  40 
strokes  per  minute  will  just  about  supply 
the  3-in  nozzle  at  the  desired  rate. 

In  regard  to  the  water  wheel,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  made  that  there  is  enough  fall 
to  permit  the  use  of  a  30-ft.  wheel  and 
that  there  is  water  enough  t<>  till  a  24-in. 
pipe.  The  shape  of  the  pipe,  whether 
round  or  square  in  cross  section,  its 
length,  or  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  water 
contained  in  it  are  not  given.  These 
factors  are  important,  for  without  them 
there  is  no  accurate  way  of  determining 
the  amount  of  water  passing  over  the 
wheel  per  minute.  This  part  of  your 
letter  was  referred  to  a  reliable  water¬ 
wheel  company  asking  them  if  from  their 
experience,  they  could  give  the  probable 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  pipe.  They 
answered  that  under  the  conditions  given 
they  could  give  nothing  definite,  but 
that  they  would  expect  the  flow  to  be 
from  3  to  4  ft.  per  second.  Figuring  on 
this  basis  and  assuming  a  round  pipe  24 
ins.  in  diameter  from  505  to  754  cubic 
feet  of  water  would  Gass  over  the  wheel 
each  minute,  which  Would  give  an  ap¬ 
proximate  theoretical  horse  power  of  from 
32  to  43.  a  greater  quantity  of  water  in¬ 
creasing  the  power  and  a  smaller  quan¬ 
tity  lessening  it. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  meas¬ 
uring  the  discharge  of  wafer  from  a  small 
stream  is  by  means  of  a  weir — a  rectangu¬ 
lar  opening  of  known  size  in  the  top  edge 
of  a  temporary  but  tight  dam.  The  depth 
of  the  water  flowing  over  the  notch  is 
measured  and  the  total  quantity  computed 
from  weir  tables  which  are  gladly  fur¬ 
nished  by  any  water-wheel  company.  Sim¬ 
ple  directions  for  constructing  the  weir 
may  be  obtained  from  the  same  source. 

B.  II.  S. 


Ram  with  Standpipe 


Noticing  your  illustration  of  a  hydraulic 
ram  in  a  recent  issue,  I  thought  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  one  might  help  someone 
else,  as  I  have  had  one  in  use  for  the  past 
IS  years.  It  raises  the  water  05  ft.  to  a 
tank  and  has  a  fall  of  7  ft.  The  ram  is 
3.1/-*  in.  and  has  a  3. *4  in.  drive  pipe.  The 
drive  pipe  gave  out  and  had  to  be  re¬ 
placed.  Having  on  hand  1*4  in-  pipe  I 
was  fearful  it  would  not  work,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  put  in  a  standpipe  of  114  hi.,  36 
in.  long,  placing  it  close  to  the  ram,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch,  thinking  it  would 
keep  the  supply  full.  To  my  surprise,  I 
find  the  ram  pumps  one-third  more  water 
than  it  did  before,  and  does  not  use  so 
much  water  as  it  did  with  the  114-in 
pipe;  has  a  stronger  stroke  and  runs  more 
slowly.  In  starting  the  machine,  or  ram, 
the  air  wants  to  be  let  out  of  the  stand¬ 
pipe.  I  have  been  using  this  about  a 
month,  with  the  114 -in.  drive  pipe,  and  it 
has  given  me  much  better  satisfaction 
than  before.  s.  H.  K. 

Waynesville,  N.  C. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  short  standpipe 
mentioned  (36  in.)  is  going,  in  any  way, 
to  increase  the  water  pumped  by  the  ram. 
If  air  should  get  into  it  so  that  it  formed 
an  air  bell  or  cushion  it  might  even  stop 
the  operation  of  the  ram. 

Tlio  ram  works  becau  e  of  the  hammer¬ 
like  blow  exerted  by  the  column  of  water 
in  the  drive-pipe  when  its  motion  is  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  by  the  quick  closing  of  the 
impetus  valve.  This  forces  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  through  the  valve  in  the 
base  of  the  air  bell  into  this  chamber,  and 


from  here  the  water  goes  to  the  service 
pipe,  the  flow  being  kept  up  by  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  in  the  bell  over  the  water. 
This  air  is  compressed  by  the  water 
forced  in  by  the  ramming  strokes  men¬ 
tioned.  The  action  is  comparable  to  driv¬ 
ing  a  nail  with  a  hammer.  The  nail  can¬ 
not  be  pushed  in.  but  the  energy  released 
by  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  hammer 
after  it  has  attained  velocity  during  the 


pump  in  the  kitchen?  The  well  is  about 
25  ft.  deep.  It  is  about  10  ft.  from  the 
well  to  the  kitchen.  mbs.  j.  u.  ir. 

Pawling.  N.  Y. 

The  pitcher,  or  cistern  pump,  because 
of  its  light  construction  and  short  handle, 
is  adapted  to  short  lifts,  seldom  exceeding 
35  ft.,  but  it  can  be  used  to  lift  water  to 
a  greater  height,  the  construction  noted 
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tight  so  that  no  air  leaks  will  occur,  and 
pipe  of  the  same  size,  or  larger,  as  the 
coupling  at  the  base  of  the  pump  should 
be  used  for  the  line.  The  following  bulle¬ 
tins  might  be  of  interest  to  you  in  this 
connection:  “Domestic  Water  Supply  on 
the  Farm."  Circular  66.  Montana  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  Bozeman, 
Mont.  :  this  describes  some  very  simple 
home  installations ;  Farmer’s  Bulletin  57, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  R.  H.  s. 


IMPETUS 

valve: 


Arrangement  of  Ram  with  Standpipe 


blow  puts  the  nail  in  bit  by  bit.  I  expect 
that  the  increased  flow  mentioned  is  due 
to  some  other  cause  and  not  to  the  stand¬ 
pipe  mentioned.  Standpipes  are  some¬ 
times  used  in  connection  with  a  ram.  but 
are  of  a  height  suflicient  to  reach  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  are  left 
with  an  open  top.  R.  H.  s. 


A  Water  Problem 


Can  I  convey  water  from  the  sink-rOom 
to  the  kitchen  with  an  ordinary  kitchen 


above,  however,  making  it  work  a  little 
hard.  If  the  vertical  distance  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  well  to  the 
cylinder  of  the  pump  does  not  exceed  25 
ft.  the  pump  may  be  used,  perhaps  work¬ 
ing  a  little  hard  and  slowly,  as  explained. 
If  there  is  no  danger  from  freezing,  a  foot 
valve  placed  in  the  well  will  help  some  by 
keeping  the  pipe  full  of  water  and  lessen¬ 
ing  the  load  on  the  lower  valve  of  the 
pump.  If  the  pipe  must  be  drained  in 
cold  weather,  however,  this  cannot  be 
used.  The  pipe  joints  should  be  made 


Painting  Weather-worn  Dwelling 

Twenty-five  years  ago  T  came  to  own  a 
large  wooden  house  which  had  been  so 
long  unpainted  that  it  was  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  put  on 
new  clapboards.  By  advice  of  an  old 
painter  l  mixed  whiting  into  kerosene 
oil  as  thick  as  ordinary  paint,  and  put  it 
on  the  old  clapboards.  The  oil  struck  in, 
taking  the  whiting  with  it.  Presently  the 
kerosene  evaporated,  leaving  the  clap¬ 
boards  full  of  whiting  as  hard  as  putty 
on  old  window  frames.  I  used  120  lbs. 
whiting  at  tic  per  lb.,  and  25  gals,  kero¬ 
sene  at  10c  per  gal.  That  Summer  the 
house  received  two  coats  of  oil  paint.  21 
gals.  It  did  not  flake  or  peel.  Since 
then  I  have  painted  the  house  in  the  usual 
way  when  I  could  afford  it.  The  whiting 
has  never  come  out  f  the  clapboards,  and 
for  all  that  the  weather  will  do  to  them, 
they  seem  likely  to  last  through  my  day. 
The  clapboards  were  put  on  in  1832. 

Chester,  Yt.  c.  H. 


A  Milwaukee  boy  told  his  teacher  that 
his  sister  had  the  measles.  “You  go  right 
home.  Johnny,”  she  said,  "and  don’t  come 
back  until  your  sister  is  well.”  Johnny 
left  in  a  hurry.  After  he  was  gone  an¬ 
other  little  boy  held  up  his  hand  and  said  : 
"Teacher,  Johnny  Dolan’s  sister  what  has 
tin*  measles  lives  in  Philadelphia.” — Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  American  Medical  Association* 
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You  Can  Control  the  Harvest 

WHILE  you  cannot  altogether  control  the 
size  and  quality  of  your  grain  crop  you  can 
control  the  harvesting  no  matter  what  conditions  pre¬ 
vail.  It  is  always  good  business  to  waste  no  grain  — 
this  year  it  is  especially  good  business.  Grain  will 
command  exceedingly  good  prices  in  1919.  You  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  any  of  your  crop  through  inefficient 
harvesting  methods.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
your  binder  be  equal  to  its  task. 

For  years  you  have  been  cheerfully  complying  with 
Government  request  to  save  materials  by  repairing 
your  old  machines  rather  than  making  replacements. 
Now  that  the  need  for  this  has  passed,  would  it  not  be 
the  part  of  real  economy  to  buy  a  new  machine  and  be 
assured  of  uninterrupted  and  maximum  service  at  a  time 
when  a  break-down  would  mean  serious  embarrassment 
and  loss. 

Deering,  McCormick  and  Milwaukee 
Harvesting  Machines 

accomplish  satisfactory  results  under  all  conditions. 
These  widely-used  machines  save  your  crop  when  it  is 
down,  tangled  or  otherwise  in  bad  shape.  They  have 
every  attachment  necessary  to  give  you  a  clean,  good, 
cheap  and  always  dependable  job.  From  the  moment 
the  keen  knives  cut  the  grain  until  the  securely  tied 
sheaves  are  deposited  to  be  shocked,  there  is  no  loss. 
Everything  works  with  ease  and  regularity  from  start  to  finish. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  now  to  see  your  local  dealer  about 
your  binder,  and  to  place  vour  order  for  Deering,  International, 
Milwaukee  or  McCormick  binder  twine. 

Our  organization  being  an  essential  industry  has  been  speeded 
to  top-notch  efficiency.  By  anticipating  your  needs  and  ordering 
early,  you  make  it  easier  for  us  to  take  back  our  soldier  boys 
without  disturbing  our  present  organization. 

Deering,  McCormick  and  Milwaukee  binders  give  service 
always  and  get  service  always.  The  I  H  C  dealer  can  take  car6  of 
your  needs.  At  bis  ready  command  is  one  of  our  89  branch  houses. 
The  service  you  get  is  such  as  you  might  expect  from  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  for  nearly  a  century  has  specialized  on  farm  needs. 


The  Full  Line  of  International 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows  Cultiyators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (All  types) 

Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb,  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  CornShellers 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses  Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers  Feed  Grinders 
Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 


Planters 

Drills 

Cultivators 

Shelters 


Motor  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Binders  Pickers 
II  usker-Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 
Cream  Separators  (Belted) 
Kerosene  Engines 
MotorTrucks  Gasoline  Engines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons  Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks  Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  BiuderTwiue 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

*  (Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  8,  1910. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  reprom*utative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here: 

Mir.K  PRICES. 


New  York,  for  May.  $3.06  per  HiO  for 
three  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additioual 
4c  per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  extra  burterfat,  at  points  200  to  210 
miles  from  c-ity. 

BUTTER. 


Prices  on  fresh  creamery  dropped  six 
cents  during  the-  week,  but  later  recovered 
part  of  the  decline.  Dairy,  city  made 
and  packing  stock  remain  without  much 
change. 


'•reainery,  fancy  lb...  .  59  @ 

Good  to  Choice  .  56  @  58*9 

Lower  Grade# .  54  »  50 

City  made .  45  @  52 

Hairy,  best  .  57  @  58 

Common  to  (food  .  47  @  56 

I’aoklug  H  too  It .  39  @  44 

p^ooe##  .  .  . —  46  d  52 


CHEESE. 


Market  very  strong  at  interior 
though  trade  here  is  light. 


Whole  Milk,  oid,  fancy  .  38 

Good  to  choice .  33 

New  Make  . 30 

Hkioie,  ue#t . 23 

Pair  to  (foot  .....  12 


points, 


v>  39 

d  36 

®  32k 

d  23k 
to  17 


I'.ij  O  8 . 


The  market  is  lirm,  both  here  and  in 
the  large  producing  sections.  Prices  re¬ 
main  about  as  last  reported. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy....  52  @  53 

Medium  to  Rood  .  45  d  51 

Mixed  oolors.  nearby  best .  49  d  50 

Common  to  good .  42  d  48 

Gathered,  best,  white . <9  d  51 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  42  d  48 

Lower  grades  . .  38  d  4) 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Native  steers  . 1385  din  10 

Bulls  . .  7  00  dl3  00 

Cows . .  ..  ..  4  00  @12  60 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs .  12  50  dl7  00 

Culls .  7  00  @10  00 

UOffS . 18  00  d21  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs  11  00  toll  00 

Lambs  . .  16  50  tfl?  50 


DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice .  ,  23  d  24 

Common  to  (rood . .  ..  ..  .  16  d  21 

Pork .  21  d  25 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  8  00  @13  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Prices  reported  are:  Fowls,  37  to  38c; 
broilers,  fancy,  lb.,  75  to  SOe ;  roosters, 
19  to  2i*i';  Spring  ducks,  45  to  46e;  geese. 
18  to  29c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best . 

Medium  to  good 
chickens  choice  lb. 

Fair  to  Good  .... 

Howls . 

Rooster# . 

Ducklings . 

Squabs,  doz 

BEANS. 


48 

'ft 

49 

40 

(a 

46 

42 

'ft 

43 

37 

<§> 

39 

32 

'ft 

36 

26 

ft 

27 

40 

<s> 

43 

2  (HI 

ft 

9  00 

Martuw,  1U0  ibt  .  . 10  25  dll  <5 

Pea  . 6  26  d  7  75 

Medium  ..  6  50  d  8  00 

Red  Kidney .  .  .  ..1075  @12  26 

W  bite  Kidney  ,  . 11  76  @12  25 

Yellow  Eye  7  25  @  7  50 

Lima.  C9t I Iforn In .  8  00  @  8  76 


FRUITS. 

Apple  receipts  are  light  and  prices  re¬ 
main  high  on  souud  fruit.  Many  straw¬ 
berries  soft  and  moldy,  owing  to  muggy 
weather. 


A pples  —Baldwin,  bbl .  s  00  »li  HD 

Ben  lluvls  .  .6  00  @9(10 

Greening  ....  .  7  00  @1100 

Albemarle  ...  .  .  7  00  @14  00 

Strawberries,  qt  ...  .  20  @  35 

Oranges,  box  .  5  00  d  8JU 

Lemons,  box  .  3  50  a  4  76 

Grape  Fruit. .  .4  50  d  8  00 

Pineapples,  36s  :■  -  :nk:  ....  4  (HI  to  4  25 


\  E«’. El  tBI.KS. 

Potatoes  in  heavy  supply  ami  prices 
lower  on  all  grades  under  choice.  This 
applies  to  new  Southern  as  well  as  old 
stock.  <  >nions  going  in  a  wide  range 
owing  to  irregular  quality.  Cabbage  con¬ 
tinues  high. 


Potatoes— L.  1.,  180  jDs . 5  or  @6  00 

State.  180  lbs .  4  00  @  4  75 

Maine,  165  lbs  . .  .  4  26  @4  75 

Bermuda,  bbl .  3  00  @  9  00 

Southern,  new,  bbl..  best  .  7  00  @  8  Oo 

Southern,  common  to  g' rod  .  2  50  <gi  6  oo 

sweet  Potatoes,  bn.  ..  .  2  00  d  5  (Hi 

Beets,  bul .  150  d  2  25 

Carrots,  bbl .  . .  300  @5  00 

Cabbage— New.  bbl .  *  00  @  7  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl  basket... .  75  @3  00 

Onions.,  100  lbs  .  1  00  @  6  00 

String  Beans  bu.  . .  150  @  5  00 

Sqtiosh.  New.  bu  .  > .  I  50  @3  50 

Bgg  Plants,  bu  .  3  00  @5  60 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  25  @3  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  .  2  00  @4  00 

Parsnips,  bbi  .  3  00  @4  00 

Kale,  bbl  .  75  «  1  oo 

Chicory,  bbl .  .  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Asparagus,  doz . 2 -M)  @8  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.50  @  3  50 

Peas.  bu.  bkt. . .  2  50  («  3  50 

Parsley,  bbl .  8  00  @1000 

Tomatoes,  6-bkl  crate .  2  00  @6  50 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt .  I  25  @2  75 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  . .  2  00  @  (IW 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  Timothy.  No.  1.  ton  .  42  00  @43  oo 

No.  2 .  .  40  00  @4100 

No.  3 . . . 38  00  @39  00 

No  grade-  .  29  00  @  33  00 

Clover  mixed . 35  00  @41  00 

Straw.  Rye.  .  14  00  @15  00 


DRAIN. 

Following  mi  t  it »vernmeiit  prices  on 
No.  2  Bed  wheat  at  various  markets: 
New  York.  82.27  1  :  Chicago.  $*2.23:  St. 
Louis.  $2.21  :  Kansas  City.  $2.12.  Corn, 
New  York.  No  2  Yellow,  $1.84:  Chicago, 
81.70.  Oats.  No.  2.  white,  New  York. 
7  So;  rye,  $1.72.  «• 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  oi 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying 


t unities  of  at  least  half  of  New 
population : 

Rutter — Best  prints  . 

Tub,  good  to  choice . 65 

Cheese  . 40 

higgs,  fancy  . 64 

I rOOd  to  ehoice..... . 55 

Potatoes,  lb .  2 

A  pples,  doz . .60 

Fowls,  lh . 40 

Bacon,  lb . 45 

Fresh  tish,  lh . 25 

Lettuce,  head  .  5 


lowest 

produce 

oppor- 

York's 


to  70c 
to  45c 
to  65c 
to  02c 
to  4c 
to  75c 
to  45c 
to  4  So 
to  28c 
to  10c 


Boston  Milk  Prices 

Following  is  the  May  price  for  milk 
shipped  to  Boston  from  various  zone 
points  inside  the  State.  The  quality  basis 
is  3.5  per  cent  fat ;  4e  more  per  100  lbs. 
being  paid  for  every  tenth  of  one  per  cent 
above  2.5,  and  the  same  rate  or  deduc¬ 
tion  being  made  for  milk  running  below. 

AT  STATIONS  INSIDE  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Owt.  in 

Miles  8^  qts.  40-qt.  cans 

81-100 . 614  2  374 

141-160  . 599  3  276 

181-200 . 590  3.223 

AT  STATIONS  OUTSIDE  MASSAi  HI  SETTS. 

Owt.  in 

Miles  8L.  qts.  40-qt.  cans 

81-100 . 594  3.374 

141-160 .  T>74  3.276 

181-200 . 500  3.223 

241-260 . 540  3.148 

281-300  . 532  3.098 


Where  farmers  furnish  cans  between 
farm  and  railroad  or  milk  stations,  a  pre¬ 
mium  if  2.2  per  i-wt.  is  paid.  when¬ 
ever  dealer  maintains  country  milk  sta¬ 
tions  or  agents  for  the  inspection  or  re¬ 
ceipt  of  milk,  title  to  such  milk  .will  pass 
at  shipping  point.  These  prices  do  not 
include  war  tax  or  freight.  They  are 
subject  to  that  discount. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

in  m:u. 

Nearby  prints.  GO  ro  0S<- :  rub  creamery, 
best.  60  to  62c;  common  to  good,  54  to 
58i-  -  packing  stock,  44  to  46c. 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  best.  52  to  54c;  gathered,  best. 
40  to  47c;  lower  grades,  40  to  44c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  38  to  39e:  broilers.  55  to  75c 
roosters,  24  to  25c;  ducks,  30  t<  30c; 
gee«o,  22  to  251’. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  36  to  38c;  roosters.  27c;  s.  uabs. 
doz..  $5.50  to  $9.50. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  $8  to  $10;  Greening, 
SS  to  $10;  Ben  Davis.  $6  t<  $8.  Straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  15  to  30c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2  50  r«  $2.75; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
onions.  100  lbs.,  $2  to  $6:  cabbage,  bbl.. 
$2  to  $5. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy.  No.  1.  $28  to  $39;  No. 
2.  $36  to  $37.50 ;  No.  3,  $33  to  $35 :  clover 
mixed.  $34  to  $37.  Straw,  rye,  $13.50  to 
*15 ;  oat  and  wheat,  $10.50  to  $13.50. 

o 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  season  develops  slowly.  Tht  tem¬ 
perature  averages  low  and  frosts  nnll  re¬ 
turn,  though  most  of  the  existing  vegeta¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  case  hardened  and  able 
to  stand  it.  Even  the  peach  leaves  have 
been  frozen  more  than  once,  and  yet  they 
merely  stand  still  for  a  time  and  then 
grow  again.  No  report  of  fruit  buds 
being  killed  is  heard.  The  fact  that 
strawberries  still  retail  at  40c  per  qt. 
shows  that  the  Southern  crops  arc  not 
forward  either. 

Potatoes  are  higher.  They  .sprouted 
badly  iu  the  cellar  ou  account  of  the  warm 
Winter.  Apples,  except  the  imperishable 
Pacific  coast  ones,  are  as  high  as  ever. 
Asparagus  is  becoming  cheaper,  but  it 
w  ill  be  some  time  before  the  home-grown 
produet  is  ready.  Potatoes  are  $1.25  to 
$1.00  per  bu.  Bermudas  have  again  ap¬ 
peared.  after  having  lieeu  ruled  out  by 
war  conditions  for  some  years.  They 
wholesale  at  $11  to  $12  per  bbl.  New 
Floridas  are  $6.50  to  $8.50  per  hid.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  $2  to  $4  per  bu. ;  beams  still 
*4.50  to  *0.60  per  bu. :  onions,  $1.25  to 
s.2  per  bu.  for  home-grown ;  Texas,  $4 
to  $4.50  per  crate;  sets,  $5  to  $10  per  bu. 

Vegetables  are  firm  and  rather  scarce, 
with  good  demand,  with  cabbage  $7  to 
*s  [  n*  1  HO  lbs. ;  asparagus,  $5.25  to  $5.75; 
celery.  $6.50  to  $7  :  tomatoes.  $4  to  $5  50. 
all  per  crate;  string  beans,  $2.50  to  $2; 
encumbers,  $2.75  to  $4.  all  per  hamper: 
beets.  75c  to  $1.50;  carrots.  20  to  50c; 
pieplant.  *0  to  90c :  radishes.  25  t->  25,  ; 
onion  sprouts.  10  to  15c:  watercress,  40 
to  50c,  all  per  doz.  bunches;  old  car  rots, 
*1  to  $1.60;  spinach  $1  to  *1.25.  for 
home-grown :  yellow  turnips.  $1.50  to 
$1.75,  all  per  bu. ;  cucumbers,  $1.25  ro 
*1.50  per  doz.:  lettuce,  $1.50  to  $1.00 
per  2-doz.  boN.  Southern  and  fancy  fruits 
an-  quiet  at  $5.25  to  $7  for  oranges;  $4 
to  $5  for  lemons;  $0  to  $7.50  for  grape¬ 
fruit.  all  per  crate;  *1  to  $1.25  for  limes, 
per  100;  $2.75  to  $7.25  for  bananas,  per 
bunch  :  $8.50  to  $9.50  for  strawberries, 
per  24-qt.  case ;  $6.50  to  $8  for  pine¬ 
apples,  per  crate. 

(Continued  ou  page  S7J) 


BeHer  Cream Separation 

Why  not?  The  last  few  years  have 
wrought  astounding  changes  and  im¬ 
provements  in  farming  methods  and 
machinery.  The  dairy  has  come  in 
for  its  share,  too. 

Although  the  United  States  has 
for  years  held  the  world’s  record  for 
close  skimming,  its  designers  have  now 
added  important  mechanical  improvements 
and  refinements  that  place  it  still  further  in 
a  class  by  itself.  In  less  than  two  years 
seven  exclusive  patents  have  been  granted 
on  the  United  States  Disc  Separator. 

Look  the  United  States  over,  and 
you’ll  own  one. 

V ermont  F arm  Machine  Company 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Chicago  Portland.  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City 

17.  5.  Farm  Lighting  Plants  and  Engines 

Katrh  your  netespaper  for  this  advertisement  telling  where  you  can  see  the 
United  States  Separator.  Agents  and  dealers  teauted  in  some  localities. 


UNITE©  <^5. 
STATIC 

DISC  SEPARATOR 


lOfc 


WRITE  GALUW 

SPECIAL  SALEi 

12,000 —  rnainacl 

Masterpiece  7  tllglllCD 

The  low  sale  price  on  this  Master¬ 
piece  7  is  a  quantity  price.  You 
could  come  here  and  offer  to 
buy  the  whole 
12,000,  yet  1  could 
not  shade  the  price 
one  bit,  because 
the  price  of  one 
i#  based  on  the  big 
wholesale  quan-  ,  ' 
tity  ol  10.000. 

Our  n  e  w  j 
Master-  " 
piece7«iTes7 
actual  horae- 
powerforthe 
price  of  6. 

Port  able  or 
Rtationar,.  Bid  bore, 
stroke,  heavyweight. 

Every  |>art  standard- 
_  ized  and  inter¬ 
changeable. 

FREE  Book  and 
Sale  Folder  ^ 

for  them.  Find  out  the  special 

bin-quantity,  factory-run,  low-price 
on  the  one  aixa  Engine.  Over  300,000 
satisfied  customers.  Near-to-you  ship¬ 
ping  points  save  you  freight.  Special 
aale  on  Separators  and  Spreaders,  too. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

Bom  273  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

l  STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use:  efficient:  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

HY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  Tt 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  "GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  abont  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FRKE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Uards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Old- » t  Bead;  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  ,Y. 


$3^  Buys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr7  No.  2t-s. 


close  tkimming.  du 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

Sepftintors  arc  guaranteed  a  lifetime^ 

Sain  at  defects  id  material  und  workman-' 
ip.  Made  ulso  in  four  larger  bud*  all  aoid  oa 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  j 
own  co«t  and  more  by  what  they  Bare.  Postal 
bring*  Free  ('ata)og  holder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  nave  money.  19}  i 

Aibaugh-Dover  Co.  2I71  Marshall  Bl.  Chicago  ' 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Waffs 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .  . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


I).  S.  ARMY  RAINCOATS  for  Civilians 

In  process  when  Armistice  was  signed 

Finished  Too  Late  To  Go  To  France 


The  U.  S.  Government  Specification  rubberizing  (made  Under  Supervision  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Inspectors)  and  used  in  these  raincoats,  represents  years  of  experi¬ 
ment  by  army  experts  and  Highest  Possible  Waterproof  Quality. 

Released  and  Offered  Direct  to  Civilians 

$7  Prepaid  Parcel  Post  Insured 

Send  check  or  money  order  or  if  you  prefer,  coat  will  be  sen!  PARCEL  POST  C.  0.  0.  $6.88 
on  receipt  of  12  cents  in  stamps.  Stats  Chest  Measurement. 

The  opportunity  you  have  been  looking  for  ro  secure  a  REAL  WEATHERPROOF  RAIN¬ 
COAT.  Made  of  Tan  fast  color  double  texture  material,  with  HERMETICALLY  CEMENT¬ 
ED  WATERPROOF  SEAMS  Stormproof  front  and  collar  and  duplex  ventilated  back  as 
PROTECTION  AGAINST  MOISTURE  FROM  BODY.  If  you  have  a  raincoat  now,  buy  one 
of  these  and  lay  it  away.  They  will  last  for  rears.  OFFICERS'  SPECIAL  BELTED  COATS 
*12.00  each.  YOUR 'MONEY  REFUNDED  lb  COAT  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY  ON 
ARRIVAL. 

CAMBRIDGE  RUBBER  CO.,  Dept.  152 

CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 

NOTE.  Dealers  and  Agents  Supplied.  Write  for  terms 


VI Tien  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  .V,-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Vte  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  17,  1919 


8C''. 


The  tale  of 
a  dead  chick 

The  old  saying  that  dead 
men  tell  no  tales  does  not  apply 
to  chicks.  Dead  chicks  usually 
tell  an  unmistakable  tale  of 
wrong  feeding. 

H-O 

Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 

has  built  its  success  on  the 
knowledge  that  baby  chicks 
have  only  a  fighting  chance 
for  life  when  given  a  diet  of 
raw  feed. 

Many  a  successful  poultry- 
raiser  thanks  H-0  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed  for  the 
i  important  part  it  has  played 
in  bringing  chicks  to  maturity. 

It  builds  large  frames  and 
makes  vigorous,  lively  chicks — 
because  the  nutriment  can  be 
assimilated  from  the  third  day. 

We  claim  for  this  feed  noth¬ 
ing  except  that  it  works  with 
Nature  instead  of  against  her. 


And  now  H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed  comes  in  a  new,  handy 
5-lb.  carton.  Durable,  space-sav¬ 
ing  and  just  the  right  size  to  feed 
with.  Look  for  the  blight  yellow 
5-lb.  package. 

Your  dealer  can  get  it  for  you. 


Write  for  free  sample, 
prices  and  descriptive  folder. 


THE  H-O  COMPANY 


FEED  DEPARTMENT 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
License  No.  G-12996 

John  J.  Campbell.  Eastern  Sales  Agent,  Hartford, Conn. 


FOR  SICK  CHICKENS 

Preventativo  nnd  curative  of  colds,  roup,  canker,  swelled 


ys:  "Haveused  Germoz.pne  l?yrs.  for  chickens  and  could 
not  net  along  without  it,"  Goo.  F.  Vickerman,  Rockdale, 
N.  Y.,  says:  Have  used  Gcrmozono  12  years;  the  best  for 
bowel  troubles  I  ever  found."  Frank  Sluka,  Chicago.  Ill., 

— "*  k— — * ' — *  ’  — : - 1 - u:-1 - j  in  tne3yrs. 

Moline,  Ill.; 

_  _  _  Bernard  Horn- 

Ipg,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  Bays:  "Cured  my  puniest  chicks  this 

fpnngr."  1  Ralph  Worst,  Erie.  Pa  ,  say?:  "Not a  case  of 
phite  diarrhoea  i  n  3  yrs.  I  raise  over  a  thousand  a  year.  ’  ’ 
Good  also  for  rabbits,  birds,  pet  stock, 

GERMOZONE  is  Bold  generally  at  drug  and  seed  stores. 
Don't  risk  a  substitute.  Wemail  from  Omaha  postpaidlin 
new  23c,  75c  andfl.COsizes.  Poultry  books  free. 

CEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  «»3 _ OMAHA,  WEB- 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  p®r®0 

R.  (1.  Red  and  B.  P.  R.  Eggs,  S3  per  15.  Shropshire 

Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  l’enii. 


Pearl  Guinea  EggsT,ll-ty 


L.  O.  QUIGLEY, 


_  *  3 

Goshen,  N.  Y. 


30  Selected  PEARL  GUINEAS 

at  $3  each.  SINCLAIR  SMITH,  23  Jacob  St  .  New  York.  N.Y. 


White  Chinese  Goose  EGGS 

40c  each  by  express.  Nothing  sent  by  Parcel  Post. 

GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Yr. 


HUMMER  S  Famous  Winter-Laying  Varieties 

ROCKS.  REDS,  WHITE  AND  DROWN  LEGHORNS.  ANCONAS, 
FIRST  PRIZE  PEN,  THIRD  PULLET  PHILADELPHIA  POULTRY 
SHOW.  1,500  reasons  why  you  should  have  our  price 
list  of  the  most  profitable  chicks  to  buy. 

E.  It.  HUMMER  A  OO.,  lt.P.A,  French!  own.  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADISE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  Penna. 


TIFFANY’S 

SUPERIOR 

CHICKS 


SILVER  AND  WHITE  WYAN00TTES,  WHITE. 
BUFF  AND  BARRED  ROCKS,  S  C  R  I. 
REDS.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  PEKIN  AND 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  AND  EGGS. 

Aldharn  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoeniiville,  Pa 


ChlfilrC  *«(l  cafe  delivery  guaranteed.  S.  C.  White 
wlllvno  ,lI1(j  Brown  leghorns  and  Barred  1’.  Rooks. 
Catalog  Free.  THE  CYCLONE  IliTCHEKY,  Hilloritowu,  l‘». 


The  Henyard 


Profits  from  a  Small  Flock 

When  I  decided  to  leave  the  farm  and 
go  to  live  with  my  daughter  in  the  city, 
ns  I  had  bred  and  cared  for  live  stock  of 
all  kinds.  I  felt  that  I  would  be  lost  with¬ 
out  something  to  care  for.  Poultry 
seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  possible,  so  I 
built  an  SxlO-ft.  house  and  a  run  10x12 
ft,  and  brought  a  few  It.  I.  Reds  with  me. 
They  lmd  to  be  kept  confined  most  of  the 
time,  and  as  they  did  so  much  better  than 
I  expected  the  first  year,  and  as  a  great 
many  were  quitting  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  feed,  l  thought  1  would  keep 
a  strict  account  with  them  last  year.  I 
found  that  although  feed  of  all  kinds  was 
excessively  high  they  have  returned  a  neat 
profit.  We  sold  a  few  eggs  for  hatching 
at  10c  each,  hut  the  hens  were  credited 
with  the  market  price  only.  I  have  made 
no  charge  for  the  time  spent  in  caring  for 
them,  as  the  pleasure  of  having  eggs  that 
we  knew  were  perfectly  fresh  at  any  time 
we  wanted  them,  and  chicken  dinners 
whenever  desired,  was  sufficient  pay  for 
the  care. 

We  had  a  good  supply  of  lawn  clippings 
and  some  green  stuff  from  the  garden  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  and  after  the  few  rows 
of  potatoes  were  dug  we  raked  in  some 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  seed  which  furnished  a 
good  supply  of  green  feed  during  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter.  The  account  stands 
like  this:  The  hens  were  inventoried  at 
$1.50  each  on  January  1.  1018  which  was 
their  market  value  at  that  time.  The 
cockerel  we  got  from  one  of  the  best- 
laying  flocks  in  the  country  at  a  cost  of 
$4.  and  as  we  are  using  him  again  this 
year  he  is  listed  at  the  same  price.  The 
hens  are  appraised  January  1.  1010.  at  $2 
each,  as  they  were  worth  that  price  in 
the  market  this  Winter.  The  cockerel  is 
listed  at  $3;  would  not  bring  that  in  the 
market,  but  he  is  a  very  fine  one,  and 


would  readily  sell  for  that  price.  We  set 
two  liens  in  May  and  hatched  20  chicks. 
They  were  all  put  in  the  care  of  one  lien, 
and  she  raised  18  of  them.  She  was  out 
of  the  laying  flock  about  three  months. 
We  commenced  killing  some  of  the  broody 
liens  in  June,  so  we  only  averaged  15 
hens  in  the  laying  flock  for  the  entire  year 
and  got  an  average  of  145  eggs  per  hen. 
We  find  that  the  entire  18  made  an  aver¬ 
age  net  profit  of  .$3.63  per  hen  : 

JANUARY  1,  4018 

18  hens  and  pullets . 

1  cockerel  . 

i  on/i  iLo 

. .  4.00 

102  lbs.  clover .  2.75 

115  lbs  straw .  1.05 

30  lbs.  grit .  -40 

24  leg  bands . 20 

Interest  on  investment  (poultry 

.$31 ;  bouse,  .$26 1 .  3.42 

'T’ot-il  . 

JANUARY  1.  1010 

18  bens  and  pullets . 

. .  .$36.00 

1  cockerel  . . . . . 

.  .  3.00 

. 

0  cockerels  sold . 

1  load  of  manure . 

. .  8.75 

1.00 

qvxfui  .  . . # .  .  .  . 

80.82 

No  eggs  were  sold  for  less  than  40e  per 
doz..  and  from  that  up  to  72c  per  doz. 
These  figures  surely  show  that  hens  can 
he  kept  on  a  city  lot  at  profit. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  xi.  PRINCE. 


Up-to-date  Henhouse 

I  am  anticipating  building  a  chicken 
house.  I  low  should  I  build  the  latest, 
most  up-to-date  house?  J.  T* 

The  following  specifications  for  a  build¬ 
ing  to  house  from  200  to  250  fowls  are  as 
up-to-date  as  I  know  how  to  make  them. 
Utility  and  economy  are  of  first  con¬ 
sideration.  This  building  will  be  1Sx40 
ft.  in  size.  Eight  feet  in  front :  5  ft.  in 
the  rear.  It  will  face  the  southeast.  The 
ends  and  rear  wall  will  be  windtight,  and 
preferably  of  matched  stuff  placed  ver¬ 
tically.  The  floor  will  be  of  concrete.  On 
a  good  sub-base,  it  needn’t  be  thick.  There 
will  he  hut  one  pen.  About  one-third  of 
the  front  will  he  in  glass.  The  windows 
will  reach  from  within  two  feet  of  the 
floor  pretty  nearly  to  the.  plate.  The 
sashes  will  be  simply  set  in  place  and 
will  drop  back  a  few  inches  from  the 
top  for  ventilation.  V-shaped  “hopper 
sides”  will  force  the  air  to  enter  over 
the  top  of  the  sash.  In  warm  weather, 
the  entire  indow  will  he  removed.  The 
roof  will  be  either  single  or  double  slope: 
if  the  latter,  the  short  span  will  he  in 
front.  The  roof  boards  will  be  covered 
with  n  good  grade  of  prepared  roofing. 
The  perches  will  be  in  the  rear  of  tin* 
building  and  there  will  be  no  droppings 
boards.  A  wide  board  set  on  edge  well 
in  front  of  tin*  perches  and  upon  the  con¬ 
crete  floor  will  keep  the  litter  from  being 
scratched  hack  into  the  droppings  beneath 
the  perches.  Interior  fittings  will  all  be 
removable  and  will  be  as  few  and  simple 
as  possible.  Large  galvanized  water  pails 
set  in  orange  crates  upon  the  floor  will 
hold  the  drinking  water.  Other  crates, 


covered,  with  the  upper  front  slat  left  off 
for  entrance,  and  tacked  to  the  walls,  will 
serve  as  nests.  m.  b.  d. 

Clipping  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Ts  it  advisable  to  clip  wing  feathers  on 
White  Leghorn  chicks  when  growing, 
from  eight  to  10  weeks  old?  I  am  told 
that  clipping  their  feathers  will  promote 
bodily  growth  and  development.  j.  ii. 

My  experience  has  been  that  if  flic 
chicken  is  properly  taken  care  of  and  has 
the  correct  amount  of  feed,  properly  bal¬ 
anced.  its  body  will  grow  fast  enough  for 
its  feathers.  A  chick  that  is  sickly  will 
grow  wing  feathers  faster  than  its’  body, 
but  I  see  no  advantage  in  trimming  them. 

New  Jersey  j.  l.  Hamilton. 

I  have  never  clipped  the  wing  feathers 
of  a  Leghorn  chick.  The  cause  of  droopy 
wings  is  not  an  overgrowth  of  wing,  but 
an  undergrowth  of  chick.  The  best  treat¬ 
ment  is  preventive,  i.  e..  grow  the  chicks 
properly  and  there  will  he  no  trouble.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  Leghorn 
breeders  who  raise  large  flocks  year  after 
year  resort  to  clipping  the  chicks’  wings. 
I  cannot  give  you  any  information  as  to 
its  value  in  promoting  growth  of  chicks 
that  are  lagging.,  lmt  1  thing  that  correct 
feeding,  plenty  oj  range  to  exercise  in, 
shade,  and  care  that  prevents  crowding 
at  night  before  the  chicks  learn  to  roost, 
and  plenty  of  roosting  space  afterward, 
would  do  far  more  than  wing  clipping  in 
raising  sturdy  Leghorns. 

Connecticut.  FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN. 

I  have  never  followed  the  plan  of  clip¬ 
ping  the  wing  feathers  of  young  Leghorn 
chicks.  1  remember  there  being  consid¬ 
erable  discussion  regarding  the  matter  in 
some  of  the  papers  several  years  ago.  I 
gave  up  the  breeding  of  White  Leghorns 
three  years  ago,  as  I  found  under  my 
conditions,  all  things  considered,  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  to  be  much  the  more  profit¬ 
able  fowl.  MERRITT  M.  CLARK. 

Connecticut. 

We  do  not  clip  the  wing  of  growing 
Leghorn  chicks  to  promote  body  growth. 
Judging  from  nine  years’  experience  of 
tin1  writer,  who  has  brooded  from  8,000 
to  30,000  Leghorn  chicks  each  season  for 
the  past  seven  years,  there  is  hut  one  way 
to  develop  the  body  of  a  chick,  and  that 
is  by  proper  brooding  and  feeding  the 
first  six  weeks  of  its  life.  As  you  know, 
a  chick  feathers  twice,  and  the  clipping 
of  the  wing  feathers  does  not  throw  the 
growth  to  the  body  like  the  pruning  of  a 
tree.  A  good  many  people  raising  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  fail  to  have  the  body  develop 
with  the  wings.  Perhaps  this  is  your  cor¬ 
respondent’s  trouble.  If  so.  the  "little 
but  often”  feeding  method  and  lots  of 
exercise  in  litter  with  the  aid  <>f  a  well- 
balanced  growing  mash  after  they  are  a 
week  old  should  produce  Leghorn  chicks 
that  hold  the  wings  up  to  the  body  and 
the  proper  development  of  the  body.  Start 
with  plain  rolled  oats  and  skim-milk,  be¬ 
ginning  with  chick  grain  tin*  third  day. 
in  light  litter,  increasing  depth  of  litter 
from  day  to  day — cut  straw,  chaff,  or  any 
suitable  light  material  not  harmful  to 
chicks  will  do,  lko  a.  grouter.  , 

Connecticut. 


Hatching  Troubles 

Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  what  was 
probably  the  trouble  with  my  last  hatch 
of  eggs  in  my  incubator?  I  handled  the 
machine  (240-egg)  just  ns  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  hatch,  when  I  had  excellent  success, 
except  that  I  did  not  test  about  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  day.  I  took  out  but  46  live  chicks 
and  left  about  35  or  40  dead,  and  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  rest  of  the  eggs  had 
pipped  very  well.  The  live  chicks  were  in 
the  nursery  trays  and  those  in  the  hatch¬ 
ing  trays  had  just  stretched  out  and  died. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  eggs,  as  I  had 
good  luck  with  350  other  similar  eggs 
hatched  in  a  mammoth  machine  in  a  near¬ 
by  town  to  which  I  shipped  the  eggs.  I'y 
incubator  is  located  in  my  cellar,  which 
has  been  in  no  way  different  from  before, 
and  as  far  as  I  know,  the  heat,  moisture, 
etc.,  was  correct.  It  looked  as  though 
some  poisonous  gas  or  so  etliing  similar 
suddenly  killed  the  chicks  in  the  eggs, 
trays,  and  all  chicks  which  had  just  start¬ 
ed  to  get  their  hills  out  of  the  shells. 

West  Cornwall,  Conn.  E.  b.  s. 

One  guess  is  that  the  action  of  the  ther¬ 
mostat  was  interfered  with  in  some  way 
so  that  lhi‘  temperature  suddenly  rose  to 
a  great  height  at  the  level  of  the  trays, 
but  not  sufficiently  high  in  (lie  nursery 
chamber  to  kill  (lie  chicks  there.  Before 
using  the  machine  again  an  examination 
should  also  be  made  of  the  heat  conduct¬ 
ing  pipes,  to  see  that  no  opening  admit¬ 
ting  lamp  fumes  to  the  egg  chamber  had 
formed.  If  the  thermostat  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  hangs  close  to  the  eggs  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  one  so  crowded  under  it  when 
shoving  a  tray  into  place  that  it  cannot 
expand  properly.  This,  of  course,  would 
permit  of  a  fatal  rise  in  temperature  in 
the  machine.  M.  is.  n. 


“If  I  draw  my  own  will  I’ll  do  you  out 
of  a  fee.  I  suppose?”  "Not  at  all.”  said 
the  lawyer;  “not  at  all.  When  the  con¬ 
test  comes  my  fee  will  be  10  times  as 
much.” — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Ring  Necked  Pheasants 

Lay  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year.  Wh-  raise 
chickens  to  eat  when  these  are  much  more 
profitable  and  raised  as  easily?  Weigh  3 
pounds  at  six  months,  and  bring  .JH*;:.  a 
pound  in  the  market.  Set  the  eggs  under 
chickens — feed  and  care  for  the  young  ttie 
way  you  would  chickens.  Are  economical  as 
they  only  require  one-lmlf  as  much 
food.  Are  very  hardy  and  not  subject  to 
disease.  Best  eating  bird  in  America.  Tfiggss- 
guaranteed  from  vigorous,  healthy  unre¬ 
lated  stock.  $  6.00  for  15  eggs 
35.00  lor  100  eggs. 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year.  We*  guarantee 
our  breeding  stock  to  be  the  best  in  the 
country  as  they  are  entirely  wild  trapped 
Mallards  and  not  the  coarse  seuii-wild 
strain.  $  ft.OO  for  15  eggs 

25.00  lor  100  eggs 

Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Have  a  wonderful  flock,  headed  by  prize- 
winning  65  lb.  torn 
$1.50  per  egg. 


Bloomfield  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Red  Chickens 


Fine  laying  strain  of  prize  birds. 
$5.oo  for  15  eggs. 

25.00  for  100  eggs. 


Get  order  in  early  and  send 
check  witli  it.  Send  for  free 
booklet  and  Instructions 

Bloomfield  Farms 

1722  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Detroit  Michigan 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  ntocklngr  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes.  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  nnd  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Knc- 
coon,  Squirrels,  nnd  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardlcy.  Pa 


Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Park  B.  Rocks 


PUREBRED, 
-*■  Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 


Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Baby 

Chicks 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

•till  lend  the  40  pens  in  the  American  class  at  Vino- 
land  International  Egg  Laying  and  Breeding  contest 
at  the  end  of  the  120th  week.  Won  special  premium 
given  by  N.  J.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  on  old  male 
for  best  utility  bird  in  American  class  at  New  Jersey 
State  Championship  Show  held  at  Trenton,  January, 
1010.  Eggs  from  old  birds  selected  for  heavy  egg 
production  mated  to  272  and  278-egg  cockerels,  $4 
for  15;  S20  per  loo.  Eggs  from  yearlings,  same 
strain,  S3  for  15;  918  too.  Nothing  sold  but  what 
wo  raise  on  our  own  farm.  No  baby  chicks. 

GARRET  W.  BUCK.  -  Colts  Neck.  N.  J. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs.  Northern  American. 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  eggs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen’ICir. 
FREE.  Most  instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c,  it  is  returnable. 
I.  W.  PARKS.  Box  V  ALTOONA,  PA. 


K  6  O  6 — “  Perfect  Ion  ”  Itnrreil  Keeks  (Kinglets) 

Pens  carefully  mated  and  guaranteed  to  produce  birds  of 
show  room  quality;  $5  per  setting;  3  settings  for  513.  From 
thoroughbred  utility  stock,  52  per  setting;  3  settings  for 
$5.  Parcel  post  paid.  Cockerels,  “  Ringlets,"  at  real  bargain 

prices.  55,57.50.  510  and  SIS.  Or.  0£0. T.  HITMAN.  Ooylcstonn, Pi. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Hatching  eg  as  from  trap  nested  liens  bred  for  heavy 
laying.  J.  F.  Franculs,  Weatliunipton  ltcnch,  N. Y. 


Rhode  Island  Whites 

HarveyA  Drew's  famous  strain  now  owned  by  Pequol  PoultryFarm 

at  the  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  National  Egg  Laying 
contest  in  1916-17,  pen  19  layed  1,130  eggs,  every  lion 
laving  over  200.  In  1917-18  pen  49  layed  1,125  eggs. 
Again  every  hen  passed  the  2t)0  mark.  Rose  and 
Single  Comb.  Mating  list  now  ready. 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm  Southport,  Conn. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert  231  to  251-egg  strain.  Egg-*.  $10  per  100;  Baby 
chicks,  $25  per  luo.  Circular.  4  hens  and  1  cock,  •1.5. 
ANNA  M.  JONES.  Craryville.  New  York 


irl.  I-  JHL  111  H>  S  grande 
father  knows  them”  for  their  meat  and  egg  production. 

Eggs,  $2.40  per  16.  FRANK  del  CANTO,  Btonehouae,  N.  Y. 


Mahogany  REDS*BfMKlf|| 

Colored  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Breeders  selected  many 
years  for  their  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  lay¬ 
ing.  EGGS.  52  50  for  15;  S7  for  50;  $12  for  100.  Write 
for  circular.  C.  QtlACKENBUSH,  Ban  800,  Oarien.  Conn. 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.f.  White  Leghorns,  It  [.Reds,  Barred  Rooks.  3000 Chicks. 
4.500  Eggs,  weekly,  (’ileulm  A.  a.  H«U,  Wallingford.  Cons 

P oo»c  for  Malekinrr  Ihirred  P-  Rooks,  Black  Minor- 
c6bs  TOT  naicnmg  Highest  Class  exhibition 
birds.  15  eggs.  $2.  El, LIT.  STOCK  FARM,  R  I,  Oneida,  N.  V 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  White  Minorcas 

Eggs  for  hatching.  $2  25  for  12.  sent  parcel  post 

BU  KDKTTK  SMITH,  Bo*  848.  Hurt  ford,  Conn. 
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100,000  CHICKS 

FOR  J like,  JULY  AND  AIIGUS1  DELIVERY  AT  $9  PER  100  AND  UP 

ititoiM' its, n. €.  Hum-  ami  s. c.  nuouN  ifgiiouns. 

IU  .  Kh  1».  HOI  KN  AMI  K  I  .  It  I.  RFIDS:  Al.SO  RI.AI  k 
Ml  N  OKI  A,  IVY  A  \  IIOTTK  AND  SILVF.H  SIM  Mil. I  II  11AM- 
Hl  4l(  K(J(iSfti  low  I'OHt.  \V » •  iriiftiuntee  saft*  d«  liv**ry 
ami  wepny  all  parcel  post  ••harpros.  Thousands  of 
satisllod  custoiin'i'p.  Our  10-voar  tine  catalo^u*"  fi  «»o, 

THE  KEYST01VF  HATCHERY  -  Richfield.  Pa. 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS 

< Jreenish-hlack  feathers;  yellow  skin;  very  hardy; 
fast  growers;  very  large:  best  for  back  yard  or 
farm.  Eggs  and  chicks  our  speeia'ty.  Free  deserip- 
tivocirculav.  Sussex  Farm.  Route  2,  Belmar.  N..T. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

Extra  large  tv pt>  Heavy  laying  strain.  I  Jeep  rich 
Buff  Orpingtons  All  bred  from  pri/.e- winning 
stock.  Eggs  !S5  ft  setting  of  15.  Ninety  percent 
fertility  guaranteed. 

THE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COMPANY 

Box  26,  F  AN  WOOD.  N.  J. 


Barred.  R-OCliS 

Laying  Hens  for  Pale. 

A  C.  JONES.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown.  Delaware 


WHITE  ROCKS  Only 

Pern  headed  by  pedigreed  males.  Eggs.  $2  and  $3 
per  fifteen.  Baby  chicks.  25  cents. 
TI1KO.  I’OOl.E,  Oept.  R.  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 


BaL>y  Cliicks 

S.  White  l.eghori  at  12c.  each.  B  Rock  at  14c. 
each.  4'.  M.  HrnbuUer,  Porttrev  urtnn.  Pa. 


Mottled  Ancona  Hatching  Eggs 

Sheppard's  famou»  stock.  SI. 50— 15. 

E.  J.  FISH  Mannsville.  New  York 


SILVER  CAMPINE  EGGS  U ftfc'VSiS 

heavy-laying  heat,.  TUI;  HcI'IIKRSON  H  KM.  Ullllnttnn.  K.  i. 


Beautiful  Single  Comb  Sheppard  ANCONAS 

bred  f.  lav.  from  prize-winning  birds.  15  eggs  $2. 

MAPI. I-  Mlilil  I  aKYI.  Fd.  H«ll<nb«*t,  RHfel  SI'Oltl.  >.  T. 


Parlridrre  Rnak*  EtWS  aXD  BaBV  Chicks. 

rariliuge  HULAS  Mr».  JESSIE  CARIICH.  WiHiamitawn,  Mmitoni 

MnHIari  Ancona,  Eggs  for  hatching  SI.11I— 15:S5  SO-lw, 
mOITlBQ  Rnconas  OKI).  li.  BOW  DISH.  E.psrans.-.  \*v  York 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HCAVY  WINTER  LAYERS 

U, 000  select  Breeders  on  free  farm  range— the  finest 
I  ever  owned.  All  breeders  inoculated  and  free  from 
liee.  Eggs  for  batching  now  ready  in  any  quantity. 
Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  t  hicks— March  and 
April  delivery.  Capacity,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Order 
well  in  advance  this  year  as  there  is  only  half  the 
usual  number  of  breeders  in  the  country.  My  book, 
”  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  free  w  ith  all  $10  or¬ 
der*.  Circular  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  lax  75,  Pleasant  Valle,.  N.  T. 

MATTITUCK 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Baby  Chicks,  $15.00  per  100. 
8-week  Pullets,  $100  per  100. 

A.  H.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 

Si.  White  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  eggs  from  selected  large,  best  laying 
hens  mated  to  big  vigorous  males  from  trapuested 
bens  with  records  of  from  250  to  284  egg .  in  year. 
Pure  Barron  and  American  strains.  Grand  Winter 
layers  of  large,  pure  white  eggs.  Barron  chicks. 
•  1 7  OO  per  100.  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Prompt  shipment.  R  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Penn 


Hickory  Grove  Leghorns  Blrr0wmTES” 

Cornell  strain  of  extra  large  size  and  heavy  laying 
ability.  Farm-bred  on  free  range:  entire  fiockmilit 
fed.  Average  production  for  month  of  April  63%, 
making  a  net  profit  per  hen  of  64c.  overcostof  feed. 
Eggs  sold  for  ,542e.  per  doz.  on  open  market  in  New 
York  city.  Matings, cockerels  with  yearlings  and 
Iwo  year-old  hens.  Guaranteed  9.tt>  fertility. 

HATCHING  EGGS  $7  PER  HUNDRED 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARM  -  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


QUEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

i  Barron  Foundation 

V  Here  is  your  opportunity.  Well  matured  pullets  from 

to  ^  zL  prolific  layers.  Every  one  guaranteed. 

5  ^7  5  Three  month*  old,  $1.50  rucli 
Q  *4  J  Four  month*  old,  Si.OO  eucli 

^  i  40  Ready  to  lay  •  •  8.00  cui  li 

QUEENSBURY  FARMS  ?”sNRivU?!"Nsj: 


For  Sale  -S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  Oak  Hill  Strain 

Winners  in  the  North  American  International  Egg 
Laying  Competition.  1918.  Barron  Contest  Winners 
for  foundation  stock.  Eggs,  Baby  ('hicks.  Cockerels, 
Pullets.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free.  We  ship  to 
anv  part  of  the  world.  OAK  HILL  ESTATE,  Uniontown.  Pa 


Quality  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Chicks Siufiw 

year-old  breeders  that,  carry  the  blood  of  the  famous 
Peutia.  Poultry  Karin  strain.  These  horns  are  handled 
especially  to  produce  strong,  healthy  chicks  that 
live  and  grow.  $IA  per  l HO  for  April  and  May. 

Brook-SUle  Poultry  Karin,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chixs 

from  our  breeding  stock,  including  Tom  Barron 
strain.  All  farm  raised  on  free  range.  Utility  bred 
chicks,  perfectly  hatched,  easy  to  raise  and  started 
right.  !)el ivery  guaranteed.  Booking  orders  Cir¬ 
cular.  HAMILTON  KA KM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 

Strain.  Eggs  $2  pet  15  It  It  1  Nil  A  SON.  Milton.  Vanuatu 


Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns 

One  ot  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  t  e 
country  Eggs— chicks.  Write  for  circular.  WILIOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Allen  H  Bulkley.  Prop.,  Odessa  N  Y. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Day-Old  ('hicks  mid  Eggs,  (lenity  free  circular  before  you 
order  chicks,  tells  why  the  Mack  Leghorn  is  the  greatest 
layer, and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth,  write  today.  Use 
White  Leghorn  cluck-  A.  F.  HAMPTON.  8o>  R.  Pm, town,  N  J 


HATCHING 

$7  per  100  ntiitrt*  Htoek. 


»  •<»'»(]  wiu'm  r  I  i  1 1 1 V  s.  <\ 

Whitt*  Leghorn*.  iifiivy 
laying.  v  i  if  o  r  o  u  s.  Free 


BABY 


EGGS 


Astuiarc.lcal  $16  per  100 

.  . . .  CHICKS 


GOODWIN  FARM 

R.  D.  No.  3,  Torrington,  Ct. 


Light  Brahmas' 


;il  \  n  ill  V(.  KU«8,  $1.50-15;  $4—50. 
1554  U.  COII IV 15,  R.  Nt.  J.  N.wlturth,  N.  Y. 


In  answer  to  many  <inestlons  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held*  at  Storrs  post  otlice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  he  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  nt  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
May  1,  11*19: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . . . . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . . 

Jules  E.  Francais,  L.  1 .  . 

Laurel  Poultry  Farm.  Quebec  . 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H..  ....  . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario . 

Mich  Agricultural  College,  Mich . 

Kock  Hose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  H.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild.  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farai.N.  V . . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Oregon . 

H.  L.  Smith.  Maine  . 

H.  E.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Mass  . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Chlckatawbut  Farms,  Mass . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  H.  I . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . 

Holllston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass _ 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYAND0TTE8 

He itia h  Farm.  Ontario . 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria.  B.  C . 

Herbert  I,  Warren,  Que..  Canada  .... 

Mrs  H.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  I . 

Obud  G.  Knight.  H.  1 . 

Merrythought  Farm. Conn . 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn . 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan.  Conn . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

Cook  A  Porter.  Mass . 

K.  Terry  Smith.  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS 

Cbas.  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.J.. 

Homer  P.  Denting.  Conn.,.. 

Hopewell  Farms.  N.  J...*  . 

Pleasautvllle  Farms.  N.  Y. 

l.aurel  Hill  Farm.  H.  I . 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass.. 

Jacob  K.  Jansen.  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Harvey  A  Drew,  N.  J . 

F,  W.  Cumpstone.  Conn . 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A.  Schwarz.  Cal . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 
Blue'AiidaluslattCiub  of  America.  N.Y. 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College  Corvallis.Ore.... 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny.  N.  Y . 

Robt.  C.  Ogle,  N.Y .  . . 

S.  Or.  McLean.  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Edward  T.  Touisseit.  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . . 

Exmore  Farms,  Pa . 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

W tu.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn. . . . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn... . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation.  N.  Y . 

L.  K.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B  S.  Ells.  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wush . ..... 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . . 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Westwood  Farm.  N.  Y . 

A.  1*.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J  . 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J  . 

R.  Lindsey  Ireland.  Ky . 

E  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  1.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

JW  Welch,  Neb . . . . 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuesen.  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . 

Tarbell  F'arnts.  N.  Y . . . 

Locust  Grove  Farm.  N.  J . 

Hopewell  Farms.  N  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

1).  Tanered,  Wash . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . . . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Herbert  O.  Muxliam.  R.  i . . 

W.  H.  Kleft,  Ill . . 

Kllwood  Newton,  Conn . 

C.  S  Green,  N.  J . 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill . 


H. 
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Hens  with  Swollen  Heads 

» »in  liens  get  a  swelling  on  the  side  of 
the  head,  dually  closing  the  eye.  When 
segregated  they  will  not  eat,  and  finally 
(lie.  Cau  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  them?  \v.  w.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

This  may  resuli  simply  from  a  “void,” 
the  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  nostrils  .and  eyes,  extending  tu  a 
chamber  in  tin  skull  connecting  with 
both  and  tilling  this  cavity  with  matter 
which  dually  hardens  and  produces  the  1 
swelling  noticed.  <  hi  the  other  hand,  the 
inflammation  may  lie  that  of  roup  instead 
of  a  common  cold.  The  symptoms  will 
be  similar,  but  more  severe  in  tin  lat¬ 
ter  case,  and  gradual  exhaust!  u  and 
death  may  follow.  If.  from  the  severity 
of  the  affection,  roup  is  suspected, 
the  ailing  fowls  should  be  promptly  re-  i 
moved  from  the  flock  and  all  precautions 
as  to  cleanliness  and  disinfection  should 
be  taken.  Roup  is  a  dangerous,  comtnuni- 
cable  disease,  causing  great  losses  in  the  | 
dock  and  being  difficult  to  eradicate. 

M.  B.  D. 


50,000  KERR’S  CHICKS 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  at  Cut  Prices 


Ready  for  Shipment  May  19th  and  26th 

25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns . 

$4.25 

$7.50 

$15.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .... 

4.25 

7.50 

15.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .... 

5.50 

10.0(t 

20.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  ...... 

5.50 

10.00 

20.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .... 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 
These  chicks  are  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pure-bred  stock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs  and  plenty  of  them. 
To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  No.  4. 


H  E  KERR  CHICKER 


Try  -CM  will  get  your  full  order  next  year 

KIR  KI  IP’S  S.C.  While  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

^  TRAPNESTEI)  STOCK  ONLY 

6,000  BABY  CHICKS  old  cugtomero  by  our  J  QQQ  PUILETS 
STRAIGHT  AMERICAN  STOCK  tS,K‘&s£Z 

WE  OO  NOT  CLAIM  to  have  all  200-egg  hens  or  stock  that  were  all  bred  from  200-egg  hens. 
WE  OO  CLAIM-Eirst:  That  we  have  trapnested  all  stock  in  their  pullet  year  for  4  full 
years.  Second:  That  every  hen  in  onr  breeding  pens  laid  front  140  to  225  in  pullet  year  and 
that  the  average  would  be  well  above  150  eggs  per  hen.  Third:  Every  cock  or  cockerel  in  out¬ 
breeding  j  arils  were  bred  from  a  pen  containing  breeders  with  records  running  from  175  to  225 
eggs  per  hen.  headed  by  a  cock-bird  from  a  265-egg  heu.  Fourth:  We  guarantee  a  strong, 
healthy  live  chix  delivered  to  you  for  every  one  you  pay  for. 

We  absolutely  take  yoar  word  as  to  condition  upon  arrivaltind  make  settlement  accordingly. 

Special  Price  for  May  and  June  g»£  4,000  WEEKLY 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  Long  Island,  New  York 


THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY’S  CHICKS 

15,000  Chicks  Weekly  NOTE  the  Low  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $15.00  $7.50  $4.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  18.00  9.50  5.50 

Barred  Rocks,  Special  Matings .  19.00  10.00  5.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  23.00  12.00  6.50 

Order  from  this  ad.  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 

Safr  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Terms,  (’ash.  FREE  Catalog. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  backs  our  Guarantee. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY.  STOCKTON.  N  J.  E.  R.  WILSON,  Prop. 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs  v!*g£*u£  ii.  T 

eti.  fariu-rangfc  breeders  ol’  John  S.  Martin's  best,  lo — 
50— $6;  ioe— $10.  L.  O.  QUIGLEY.  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

U„iAL‘  ,t  Free  Farm  Range  Birds.  Rocks,  Reds, 

naicmng  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  H a  in  b  11  r  g  s,  Aneo- 
uhs.  Brahmas,  etc.  Guinea  Pigs  and  Belgian  Hares* 
Catalog  Free.  -  H.  A.  S0U0ER,  Box  29,  Sellersvillc,  Pa 


iaaa  QUALITY  CHICKS  week 

111  Eggs  for  hatching.  Lady  Eglantine 
®  *  vv  v'  Strain.  Record — 314  eggs.  Sur* 
rising  low  price.  Write  for  catalog,  free. 

r  PRUDHOMME,  Box  R,  THURMONT.  MARYLAND 


er 

00 


Week-Old  Chicks  at  $19  ? 

Muy  chicks®  *14  t'er  100;  June  chicks  <■'  $1  3  and  July 
®  $12.  from  Hoot  Barron  White  Leghorn-,—  the  heavy 
winter  layers.  Order  at  once. 

ROOT'S  POULTRY  FARM  -  RlWKKS.  MILLS.  N.Y. 


a  gs 

O  HICKS 


Tom  Barron’s  2“i6®IEN®9 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Day-old  chicks.  S15 
per  100.  Hatching  eggs,  S8  per  100.  Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

Sic. 00  THOUSANDS  of 

|  U  S.  C.  W  Leghorn  baby  chicks  every  Mon- 
day  and  Tuesday  during  May  and  June.  Ex- 
Por  oeUent  strain  and  contcit  records.  Guaran- 
.  ~  —  t.cd  delivery,  (lire.  free.  Phone  Ptai ruboro  6S8. 

100  Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  g,0”m0cu%ndJcetr.',  pNr°3: 

WHITE  W  Y  AN  HOTTER — “Regale.”  Bred  to  Lay. 
Order  May  and  June  chicks  now  .  26c.  each. 

MOl  5  1  xI5  V1KH  PUt'LTKT  I  ARM.  Hopewell  Junction.  5.  V. 

LIGHT  ANOOARK  BRAHMAS  BARRED 
ROCKS.  R  I  REDS  W  WYANDOTTES 
S.  C.  W  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

'  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  ?g|  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Pure  Barron  Wyandottes 

World's  best  utilitv  breed.  275-egg  strain.  Eggs,  15 

—32;  SO  $8;  100—919.  ARTHUR  0.  SMITH  Norfolk.  Conn. 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Pullets  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with  i 
records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalacbin,  New  York 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS'  Separate  farms 
BARON  WYANDOTTES'  Winter  layers 
Eggs — $1  50  per  15;  S7.50  per  100. 

L.  Arthur  Sheldon,  Route  7,  Oswego.  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

My  this  year’s  breeders.  Four  grand  cockerels 
bred  from  hens  with  records  of  200  eggs  and  tip,  S3 
each  while  they  last.  L.  VREELAND,  Nutley.  N.  J 


Sicilian  BUTTERCUPS 

Hatching  Flggs  from  unexcelled  Layers  andBeautys 

$3  per  15.  OAKDALE  FARMS,  Port  Jefferson  Station.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


BOOK  ON 

DQG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t*  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Oog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

front  choice  registered  stock,  the 
handsome  mid  intelligent  kind,  at 
farmer's  prices.  Male«.  spayed 
females  ami  open  female-  ’  for 
breeding.  Circular  free. 

Clove rnook  Farm,  Chambersburg.Pa. 


Airedales  and  Collies  o?*?n 

pups,  grown  dogs,  aud  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list.  5c.  W  R.  WATSON.  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


11 

or  poultry  any 


Tp-Good  Watch  Dog 

kind.  Uil'LKDALE  FARM,  W 


terrier-cross, 
8  tnos.,  *6, 

eitnood,  5.  J. 


For  Sale 


SHEPHERD  1IOG,  five  months  old. 

PETER  J.  WAGNER.  Norih  Branch.  Sullivia  Co..  R.  T. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  j  > 


Pups,  Si  o  each. 

»•»  4LSTYM Kinderliook,  N*  ¥• 


RABBITS 


IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE 

RufusRed  Belgian  Hares 

If  you  tiro  careful  from  whom  you  buy  your  Foundation 
Stock  of  anv  breed,  out  of  six  entries  in  Boston  Jan.  15, 
1919  I  won  three.  Muncie.  Indiana.  Feb.,  1919,  two  prize 
winners.  First  Sr.  and  First  Jr.  Buck. 

Owner  of  Sheabarado,  Registry  No.  4655 
Who  beat  a  English  Prize  Winning  Buck,  receiving  First 
Prize  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Sept.  1918. 

Only  Pedigreed  Registered  Stock .  Prices  Reasonable, 
JOSEPH  BLANK,  428  Highland  Ave.,  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  V. 

BELGIAN  HARESJr/VKt'JS 

Giants,  \oung  and  old  Stock  at  all  times— Pedigreed 
and  Utility.  Write  for  price:-.  N\  SPOOR,  Havilna.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


D.huOninlrs  10,000  each  week:  20  varieties;  utility  and 
□  (SUyullICKS  exhibition  stock;  list  free;  Toulouse 
Geese.  Stamps  appreciated.  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Spencer.  Ohi, 

8-Week  White  Leghorn  Pullets  Young 

heavy  laying  stock.  $1.25.  El.  B1UTON  FtKM.  Darlington,  Md. 

18th  year-  Selected 
Eggs.  16—  *2:  50— S6; 
ARM,  .NORFOLK,  CONN 


Light  Brahmas  Only  k 

100  *9  HAYSTACK  MOfNTVI.N  FAR! 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 

Po»t  Prepaid. 

up  to  1200  miles. 


CHICKS 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed 

Book  FREE 


Healthy  Chicks  from 
100 
$12.00 
15.00 
18.00 
Box  I. 


Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
R  I.  Reds 

W.  F.  HILLPOT. 


Record 

50 

$6.50 

8.00 

9.50 


Layers 

25 

$3.75 

4.00 

5.00 


Freochtewn.  N.  J. 


870 


Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


May  17,  1919 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I.ast  March  Carl  E.  Davidson  came  to 
Equinunk,  Wayne  Co..  Pa.,  rented  the 
creamery  of  the  Pine  Hill  Creamery  Com¬ 
pany  and  contracted  with  the  farmers  for 
milk.  He  agreed  to  pay  the  League  price, 
less  the  cartage  to  the  shipping  station. 
He  took  possession  on  April  1  and  ran  the 
creamery  for  a  full  month,  making  butter 
and  cheese  and  shipping  cream,  but  the 
farmers  did  not  get  their  money,  nor  has 
the  creamery  had  the  rent  for  its  plant, 
nor  the  pay  for  some  empty  butter  tubs 
that  it  s'Old  him.  Because  of  failure  to 
get  their  money  the  producers  stopped 
shipping  on  May  1,  and  they  have  since 
been  busy  trying  to  get  their  pay  for  the 
April  milk.  He  was  operating  under  the 
name  of  the  Davis  Condensed  Milk  Com¬ 
pany.  and  has  frequently  promised  checks, 
hut  failed  to  send  them.  A.  J.  V. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  had  experience  with  Mr.  Da¬ 
vidson  before.  Something  more  than  a 
year  ago  he  rented  a  creamery  at  Pratts- 
ville.  N.  Y.,  and  left  a  legacy  of  unpaid 
milk  bills  behind  him.  If  our  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  friends  had  applied  for  information 
in  time,  we  would  have  saved  them  a 
months’  milk  bill,  but  there  is  no  way  to 
protect  producers  who  sell  their  milk  to 
irresponsible  dealers  without  security.  It 
is  a  little  annoying  to  know  that  a  clever 
operator  can  virtually  swindle  a  whole 
neighborhood  out  of  a  month’s  production 
of  milk,  and  we  hope  that  the  next  place 
that  Mr.  Davidson  tries  it  will  have  at 
least  one  member  who  remembers  thus 
record  at  Equinunk,  Pa.,  and  Prattville, 
X.  Y. 

Acting  upon  th“  complaints  of  many 
citizens  who  say  they  have  bought  stock 
in  oil  companies  that  never  existed  and 
shares  in  oil  wells  that  never  had  any  oil 
in  them.  Theodore  L.  Waugh.  Assistant 
District  Attorney,  yesterday  began  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  New  York  curb  market 
by  which  he  proposes  to  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  legitimate  brokers  in  a 
movement  to  get  rules  adopted  for  the 
curb  .which  will  bar  the  wildcat  brokers. 

It  is  Mr.  Waugh’s  intention  to  bring 
to  justice  dishonest  brokers,  some  of  them 
men  with  criminal  records,  who  have 
been  using  to  advantage  the  oil  boom  of 
the  last  six  months  to  clean  up  several 
million  dollars  through  the  disposal  ot 
worthless  oil  stocks.  lie  is  trying  to  in¬ 
terest  the  board  of  governors  of  the  curb 
market  to  aid  in  rounding  up  the  crooked 
operators. 

Mr.  Waugh  has  written  to  many  towns 
iu  the  Southwest  in  an  endeavor  to  locate 
some  of  the  oil  firms  whose  stock  has 
been  sold  on  the  curb.  He  lias  received 
unsatisfactory  replies  to  most  of  his  in¬ 
quiries,  he  says. — New  York  Sun. 

The  above  item  contains  food  for 
thought  for  those  who  are  approached  by 
slick-tongued  oil  stock  salesmen,  or  re¬ 
ceive  equally  alluring  propositions  through 
the  mail.  Country  people  have  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  suspicion  of  anyone  who  proposes 
to  make  them  rich  through  investments 
in  oil  stocks — or  any  other  stocks  for 
that  matter. 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  about  the 
stock  brokerage  firm  of  Andrews  &  Co., 
and  the  class  cf  stocks  promoted  by  the 
firm.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  our 
readers  is  the  victim  of  the  telephone 
solicitations  as  reported  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Ts'orth  American  as  follows: 

“We  are. going  to  let  you  in  on  a  good 
thing.”  say  the  Andrews  &  Co.  boys  to 
their  victim  on  the  telephone.  “Andrews 
A  Co.  is  one  of  the  largest  stock  selling 
houses  in  the  country,  which  means  m 
the  world.  We  handle  nothing  but  re¬ 
liable.  old  industrial  stocks.  You  don’t 
have  to  drill  a  well  to  look  for  oil  or 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  look  for  copper 
ore  to  find  out  what  we  are  selling  you. 
This  stock  we  let  you  in  on  is  iu  a  com¬ 
pany  that  has  been  in  business  for  years, 
paying  dividends  regularly.” 

"I  don’t  want  any  stock,  I  have  no 
money  to  invest,”  the  victim  answers. 

“Well,  listen,  this  stock  has  advanced 
from  $4  to  $6  a  share  and  we  are  sure  it 
is  going  up  again,”  says  Andrews  &  Co.’s 
trained  telephone  liar.  “You  are  willing 
to  take  vour  profit  on  10  shares  if  it  goes 
up  tomorrow  from  $G  to  $8.  aren’t  you?”  . 

“Sure,  I  am  always  willing  to  take  a 
profit,  anybody  is.”  replies  the  victim  iu 
nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

“We  will  carry  you.  The  way  the 
stock  is  advancing  it  will  be  us  sending 
you  checks  instead  of  you  sending  us 
any.”  declared  the  Andrews  man. 

Next  morning  or  a  few  days  later  the 
victim  is  called  up  again. 

•Hello,  Mr.;  well,  the  100  shares  I 


sold  you  the  other  day  have  advanced ; 
they  are  up  to  $8  a  share  now.  Pretty 
nice  for  you.”  starts  the  Andrews  faker. 

“I  didn’t  buy  any  stock  from  you ;  I 
never  gave  you  an  order  for  100  shares,” 
protests  the  victim. 

“Oh,  yes.  you  did,  and  you  have  made 
a  profit  of  $2  a  share  on  it,”  retorts  the 
Andrews  faker  in  his  smoothest  language. 
“Now,  you  know  you  bought  that  100 
shares :  you  know  that  $200  profit  is 
yours,  don’t  you?” 

“Well,  sell  it  then  and  send  me  the 
check  for  my  profits,”  the  victim  may 
burst  out  to  cut  the  business  short. 

But  that  doesn’t  embarrass  the  An¬ 
drews  boys  at  all.  Oh.  no.  they  cannot 
sell  the  stock.  They  are  not  brokers. 
They  are  simply  an  “underwriting  syndi¬ 
cate.”  And.  besides,  the  stock  is  not 
transferred  and  delivered  until  it  is  paid 
for.  But  if  Mr.  Sucker  will  kindly  for¬ 
ward  his  check  to  Andrews  &  Co.,  the 
stock  will  be  delivered  immediately,  and 
then  Mr.  Sucker  can  take  full  advantage 
of  the  next  advance  in  price  when  lie 
acts  more  promptly  on  a  friendly  tip  from 
the  generous  Andrews  &  Co. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  Coffee 
Bros.,  Sabot,  Ya..  the  only  letter  I  have 
received  from  them  since  sending  a  post 
office  money  order  for  $30  the  first  day 
of  .Tune,  1018.  to  pay  for  a  boar  pig  they 
had  advertised  iu  the  May  number  of  the 
American  Swineherd.  I  wrote  again 
June  12,  asking  if  they  had  received  the 
money  order.  Getting  no  reply  to  that 
letter,  I  had  the  postmaster  send  to 
Sabot  to  see  if  the  order  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  for  payment.  It  had  not.  but 
later  the  returns  came  from  Richmond, 
when  it  had  been  paid  on  June  8.  I  then 
wrote  again,  threatening  to  expose  them 
if  they  did  not  return  the  money.  They 
then  sent  the  enclosed  letter.  I  answered 
it  immediately,  asking  them  to  return  the 
money,  as  the  boar  they  offered  was  too 
young.  The  one  they  advertised  was  a 
Fall  boar.  If  they  did  ship  a  boar — 
which  I  very  much  doubt — it  certainly 
was  not  the  one  I  sent  the  money  for.  as 
they  wrote  to  the  Swineherd  they  had 
sold  the  three,  advertised  in 
number,  within  a  week  of  the 
coming  out.  about  May  15.  and 
wish  for  one  till  the  first  of 
should  be  greatly  obliged 
collect  this  money  for  me. 


the  May 
magazine 
I  did  not 
June.  I 
if  you  could 
The  delay  in 
waiting  to  hear  from  them  was  a  serious 
loss  to  me.  MRS.  M.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  written  the  Eastwood  Stock 
Farm  Co..  Sabot,  Ya.,  repeatedly  in  the 
subscriber’s  behalf  without  result.  We 
yet  give  these  breeders  credit  for  good 
intentions,  but  people  who  will  not  an¬ 
swer  letters  in  a  case  of  this  kind  are 
about  as  satisfactory  to  do  business  with 
as  those  whose  intention  it  is  to  defraud. 
It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  this  sub¬ 
scriber  bought  and  paid  for  the  pig.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  transaction  would  gh<  little 
encouragement  for  others  to  favor  these 
Southern  gentlemen  with  further  patron¬ 
age. 


The  Hercules  Tire  Company,  which  for¬ 
merly  did  business  at  1789  Broadway. 
New  York  City,  now  under  indictment, 
had  a  guarantee  of  4.000  miles  which 
provided  that  in  the  event  you  did  not  get 
the  promised  4.000  miles,  you  could  pur¬ 
chase  another  tire  for  half  the  price  of  the 
first.  The  Hercules  developed  to  be  a  tire 
made  of  wornout  standard  casings,  cam¬ 
ouflaged.  Some  of  these  tires  blew  out  on 
inflation,  some  went  seven,  some  10  and  a 
few  ran  a  little  more  than  10  miles. 

Needless  to  say,  no  Hercules  buyer 
wanted  a  second  tire  at  any  price,  but 
using  the  actual  mileage  obtained  by  H.  F. 
Bee.  a  New  Jersey  motorist,  as  the  basis 
of  computation,  had  he  fully  equipped  his 
car  with  Hercules  tires  and  availed  him¬ 
self  of  their  guarantee  and  continued  to 
do  so,  each  tire  giving  him  the  same  mile¬ 
age  as  the  first,  it  would  have  cost  him 
$18.85S  for  casings  alone  to  obtain  his 
guaranteed  4.000  miles. — Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs. 

The  above  is  interesting  as  showing 
what  would  happen  if  a  customer  of  these 
“tire  gyps”  followed  up  the  guarantee  to 
the  bitter  end.  The  word  “guarantee’  is 
perhaps  the  most  abused  one  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  It  means  so  much  when 
used  by  responsible  and  honorable  men  ; 
but  becomes  “sucker  bait”  iu  the  hands  of 
the  faker.  The  Hercules  Tire  Company 
has  been  exposed  so  often  iu  these  columns 
that  further  comments  on  its  methods  are 
unnecessary. 


We  are  receiving  for  milk  $3.50  per 
cwt.,  four  per  cent  test;  eggs.  42c;  veal. 
18c  per  lb.;  wheat,  $2.20;  corn.  $1.75; 
oats.  SOc ;  hay,  $31  in  the  mow.  Late 
hatched  roosters  47c*  per  lb.  Seed  [iota- 
toes  cost  about  $1.70  per  bu..  Northern 
grown.  We  receive  $5  a  cord  for  mixed 
firewood  iu  stove  lengths,  delivered  from 
one  to  two  miles.  Oats  are  about  all 
sown.  Not  many  potatoes  planted. 
Wheat  and  clover  fields  look  well.  The 
ground  was  bare  all  Winter,  but  wheat 
is  extra  good.  Farmers  are  planting  pota¬ 
toes  and  plowing  corn  ground.  F.  s.  p. 

Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


A  Silo  You  Can  Always 
Be  Proud  0! 

Ask  yourself,  “How  will  my  silo 
look  after  ten  years  ?’*  Then  learn 
the  age  of  some  of  the  thousands  of 
sturdy,  good-looking  Green  Mountain 
Silos  dotted  over  the  country.  They 
“grow  old  gracefully.*’ 

Green  Mountain  Silos,  with  the 
popular  new  hip  roof,  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  interesting  new  1919 
folder.  Write  for  free  copy  today. 
You’ll  always  be  glad  you  did  so. 

The  staves  of  the  Green  Mountain 
are  of  thick,  clean  lumber,  dipped  in 
creosote  oil  preservative.  Grooves 
and  joints  are  made  to  stay  tight — ■ 
and  they  do. 

The  hoops  are  of  extra  heavy  steel, 
with  easy-fitting  rolled  thread.  They 
stand  the  hardest  strains. 

The  patented  Green  Mountain  door 
is  simple  and  tight — it  fits  like  a  re¬ 
frigerator  door  and  keeps  the  silage 
sweet  and  palatable. 

The  novel  Green  Mountain  anchor¬ 
age  system  prevents  warping  and  blow¬ 
ing  over — “it  holds  like  Gibraltar.”. 

Get  the  whole  Green  Mountain 
story  by  sending  for  the  free  folder 
— right  now. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  St..  Rutland,  Vt. 

GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 
SILOS 


UNADILLA 

Gambrel  Roofs 

Like  the  gi.io  itself.  Unadilla 
Gambrel  Roofs  are  unique  in 
their  advantages  and  useful¬ 
ness. 

With  them  you  actually  get 
a  few  feet  more  of  silage  be¬ 
cause  the  filling  door  is  on  top 
— not  at  the  side. 

By  this  arrangement  the  silo 
itself  can  be  firmly  tramped 
full  of  silage  to  the  limit  of 
capacity  and  a  reserve  supply 
blown  into  the  roof  to  offset  the 
loss  by  settling. 

Get  the  big  1919  Una¬ 
dilla  Silo  Cat¬ 
alog.  A  postal 
brings  it  with 
our  discount 
offer  on  early 
orders. 

Live  Agents  Maj/ 
Have  Open  Terri¬ 
tory. 

UnadillaSiloCo. 

Box  C 

Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  or 
Des  Moinei,  la. 


Fills  as  Fast 
as  You  Cast 
f"  Feed  it  n 

And  elevates  your  Silage  to  any  height  with 
less  power  than  any  other  machine.  That’s 
“Guaranteed”  with  the  “Knife  on  the 
Fly-Wheel:-” 

DiscThrower 

SILO  TILLER 

It  overcomes  all  the  faults  you  ever 
heard  of  in  Silo  fillers.  A  dozen  Im¬ 
portant  features  that  are  innovations 
in  Silo-filling  machinery.  You  can't 
choke  it  arid  it  won't  blow  up.  It  means 
better  Silage  with  less  labor,  less  power  and 
less  cost.  Be  ready  to  fill  when  your  crop  is 
ready.  Get  catalog  giving  complete  details 
now.  Book  Free — write  today. 

Tudor  &  Jones 

Distributors 

Wccdsport  -  New  York 

ANN  ARBOR  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  w 
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Write  for  *  Silver’ 

New  Book  on 
Silo  Fillers 


a 


mz 


increase  Your 
Dairy  and  Stock  Profits 

New  folder  tells  how  “Silverized  Silage" 
brings  maximum  yield  from  dairy  cows— 
puts  weight  on  fat  stock.  “Ohio".Cuts;iage 
Is  better  feed— cut  clean— packs  air-tight  in 
the  silo  -avoids  air  pockets— mold-proof.  Get 
the  facts  about  Silver’s  “Ohio"  Silo  Fillers  and 
Feed  Cutters,  used  by  ExperimentStations  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  £ 

printed  matter  a  .  /£)  .  .  _  'CL’I 

FREE. 

The  Silver 
.  Mfg.  Co., 

I  364  Broadway, 

Salem,  ohio  w-  -.~o. 
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BARNS,  SILOS  and 
FIELD  DRAIN  TILE 

Write  for  Winter  Prices 

ENTERPRISE  LIMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


%  OFF  SILOS 

I  w  ill  sell  b}’  mail,  at  just 
Half  Price,  my  entire  pres¬ 
ent  stock  of  Five  Hundred 
Silos.  This  make  of  Silos 
has  been  on  the  market  for 
many  years,  and  has  given 
complete  satisfaction  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  All 
are  new  and  first-class. 
Place  your  order  within 
the  next  Thirty  Days  and 
save  precisely  one -  half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  .*.  Pennsylvania 


SILOS 


BUY  NOW  AND  GET  PARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  ivully  practical  :• 

Silo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

n  ml  can  devote  some  tine  to  The 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SiLO  CO. 

2-  1  2  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY.  N.  V 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
Didtowers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
Small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  celf-oil- 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
tain.  The  Splash  Oil¬ 
ing  System  constantly. 1 
floods  everybearingwith  oil, pre-  . 
venting  wear,  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest Freeze. 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30 Ih  St.,  N.  Y. 


Buffalo  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  867) 

Butter  is  lower,  at  58  to  64c  for  cream¬ 
ery  ;  52  to  61c  for  dairy  ;  50  to  58c  for 
crocks ;  37  to  42c  for  common ;  28  to  37c 
for  margarine.  Cheese  is  quiet  and  32 
to  33c  for  best  domestic,  33  to  36c  for 
limburger.  Eggs  are  higher,  at  46  to  49c 
for  hennery ;  45  to  46c  for  State  and 
Western  candled;  43  to  44c  for  Southern 
candled.  Poultry  is  active,  with  light 
supply  at  42  to  47c  for  dressed  turkey; 
34  to'  37c  for  fowl ;  36  to  48c  for  capon  ; 
27  to  28c  for  old  roosters ;  38  to  40c  for 
live  ducks  ;  25  to  30c  for  live  geese  ;  35 
to  36c  for  frozen  roasters  ;  33  to  34c  for 
frozen  chickens.  Maple  sugar  is  quiet  at 
18  to  24c  for  sugar,  per  lb.,  and  $1.75  to 
$2  for  svrup,  per  gal.  Honey  is  33  to 
36c  per  lb  for  extract ;  demand  light. 
Timothy  hay,  baled  on  track,  is  steady  at 
$20  to  $26  per  ton.  j.  w.  C. 


Notes  on  Dairy  Conditions 

In  this  intensive  dairying  section  cows 
have  come  through  the  Winter  in  splendid 
condition.  The'  present  outlook  is  for  the 
largest  flow  of  milk  ever  known  here.  In 
spite  of  the  prevailing  notion  that  an 
open  Winter  is  followed  by  a  light  hay 
crop,  the  pastures  and  meadows  look  very 
promising.  Fewer  calves  are  being  raised 
than  ever  before.  Most  of  the  milk  in 
this  section  goes  to  _  Bainbridge.  The 
dairymen,  through  their  local  League  or¬ 
ganization.  have  leased  their  plants  to  the 
Dry  Milk  Company  of  New  York.  Every 
stockholder  is  entitled  to  one  vote.  The 
directors  call  a  meeting  whenever  an  im¬ 
portant  matter  is  to  be  brought  up.  So, 
you  see.  in  this  little  section,  at  least,  the 
production  end  of  the  business  is  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  individual  producers. 
At  this  writing  very  few  cows  are  chang¬ 
ing  hands,  excepting  a  few  which  have 
been  milked  all  Winter.  The  farmers,  al¬ 
most  without  exception,  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  present  method  of  setting  the 
milk  price.  It  seems  to  them  that  no 
method  of  such  price-making  can  be  fair 
without  using  the  cost  of  production  as 
the  basis  for  computation.  k.  h.  s. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  this  locality  milch  cows  are  in  good 
condition,  and  the  milk  flow  is,  I  should 
think,  normal.  Hay  is  very  short,  all 
fed  up  ;  cows  going  to  pasture  before  they 
ought  to.  Young  stock  is  scarce  and  high 
in  price.  I  do  not  know  of  a  heifer  calf 
being  raised  this  Spring.  Cows  are  chang¬ 
ing  hands  more  than  I  have  ever  known 
at  a  high  figure.  The  outlook  for  milk  is 
at  present  good.  Farmers  are.  I  believe, 
satisfied  with  prices  this  month,  but  I 
believe  they  will  have  to  feed  grain  the 
whole  month,  if  not  all  Summer,  for  pas¬ 
ture  is  backward.  I>.  D.  L. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'Phe  cows  in  this  section  wintered  fairly 
well.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
hay  question  is  a  serious  one,  as  the  crop 
was  very  short  last  year  and  the  pasture 
is  very  late  this  year.  The  outlook  for 
this  year’s  crop  is  not  very  encouraging 
either.  The  farmers  are  very  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  price  of  milk  for  May.  Only 
a  few  calves  are  being  raised.  w.  rc.  t. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Help  conditions  are  worse  then  ever 
before ;  those  that  had  two  men  last  year 
have  one  this,  and  those  who  had  one 
have  none.  The  cows  on  an  average  did 
not  winter  well,  owing  to  shortage  of 
hay  and  silage,  with  the  high  cost  of  feed. 
The  pastures  are  beginning  to  look  more 
encouraging.  The  last  heavy  freeze  hurt 
the  young  clover  and  all  grasses.  The 
outlook  for  hay  is  good.  No  heifer  calves 
have  been  raised  other  than  those  that, 
are  in  the  pure  breeds.  The  majority,  of 
dairy  farmers  are  dissatisfied  and  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  conditions  that  seem 
to  follow  us,  namely,  low  price  for  milk 
and  not  being  able  to  raise  calves,  feed 
and  roughage  making  it  impossible. 

Boston  Corners.  N.  Y.  p.  g.w. 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 

Wheat.  $2.20  per  bu. ;  oats.  65c;  barley, 
$1.05  ;  potatoes.  $1.80  per  100  lbs.  Hay, 
$20.  Beans.  $5.50  per  100  lbs.,  medium. 
Butterfat.  65c  per  lb.  at  Buffalo:  dressed 
pork.  $22  per  100  lbs. ;  veal  calves,  $5  per 
100  lbs.  Eggs,  38c.  When  we  buy  any  of 
the^e  back  to  use  they  are  high.  We  pay 
$30  a  ton  for  poor  beans  to  feed  :  wheat 
middlings  and  bran,  $48  a  ton.  Wheat  is 
looking  well  on  account  of  warm  Winter. 
Fruit  prospects  good  in  Western  New 
York.  J.  P.  w. 

Oenesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Having  only  returned  from  France  in 
March,  after  being  two  years  in  the  army, 
I  am  not  very  familiar  with  affairs  in 
Maine.  I  have  been  so  busy  at  home,  get¬ 
ting  started  once  more,  that  I  have  not 
taken  any  trips  about  the  country.  My 
own  plan  is  to  raise  a  greater  supply  of 
corn  and  oats.  All  grains,  like  oats, 
wheat,  rye.  etc.,  are  very  uncertain  in  our 
locality.  Heavy  Summer  rains  very  often 
“lodge”  the  grain,  resulting  in  a  total 
loss,  except  the  straw.  Wheat  is  not  seed¬ 
ed  around  here  as  far  as  1  can  find  out ; 
have  planned  to  try  it,  but  never  have. 
Now  that  I  am  at.  home  once  more  I  may 
try  wheat  another  year.  Some  of  the 
local  farmers  talk  about  Winter  wheat, 
but  i  have  never  seen  any  grown  here. 
Hay  and  silage  are  about  all  the  feeding 
stuff  that  is  grown,  the  reason  being  the 
uncertainty  of  our  seasons.  Oats  were 
planted  quite  extensively  last  year,  but 
quite  a  few  farmers  lost  their  crops. 
The  oats  were  cut  and  stacked,  waiting 


thrashing,  and  were  out  in  a  week  of 
heavy  rain,  being  badly  damaged.  G.  c.  w. 
York  Co.,  Me. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety,  Summer  meeting,  locality  not  fixed, 
July  11-12. 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Burgettstown,  Pa., 
Sept.  30-Oct.  1-12. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  prob¬ 
ably  Dec.  3-5. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  22-23 — Holsteins.  A.  W.  Green, 
Middlefield,  O. 

May  24 — Holsteins.  Lamb  &  Langwor¬ 
thy,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  ' 

May  27-30 — Holsteins.  Pine  Grove 
Farm,  Elma.  N.  Y. 

June  5-7 — Holsteins.  Moyer  National 
Sale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  12 — Holsteins.  J.  B.  Sissons’ 
Son.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

June  12 — Ayrehires.  National  Ayrshire 
Sale,  Snringfield,  Mass.  A.  H.  Sagen- 
dorph,  Spencer.  Mass. 

June  13 — Ayrshires.  New  England 
Ayrshire  Club  Consignment  Sale.  A.  II. 
Sagendorph,  Spencer,  Mass.,  sales  mana- 
ger. 

June  16 — Jerseys.  L.  J.  Coburn,  San- 
gerville,  Me. 

June  17-18 — Holsteins.  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Company,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

July  4 — Holsteins.  Otsego  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Club,  Richfield  Springs.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  6-8 — Holsteins.  Quality  Holstein 
Company,  Chicago. 

Oct.  S-9 — Holsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Sale.  E.  M.  Hastings. Co.,  Lacona, 
N.  Y.,  manager. 

Oct.  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 


Any  reader  who  has  not  received  our 
Annual  Index,  and  desires  a  copy,  will 
be  supplied  by  writing  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York. 


HEAVES  Il°nFaUsCk 

a  A  horse  with  heaves  can’t  do  its  full  shareof  work. 
M  Cure  the  heaves  and  you  have  a  horse  worth  its  full  value 
A  in  work  or  in  money,  rfend  today  for 

FLEMING’S  TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS 

I  $1.04— war  tax  paid— par  pkg.)  Satisfaction  or  money  ba 
Fleming's  Vest-Pockst  Veterinary  Advisor. 

■  Helps  you  distinguish  heaves  from  other  Ailments.  Write 
for  the  Adviser.  It  is  FREE. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 

300  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men.  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man,  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Farm 


93  AcrCS  milM,  Port  Jervis,  Orange 


Co.,  N.  Y.;  ki  mile  Huguenot; 
mostly  level  state  road;  7-room  house,  2 
barns;  fair  condition.  S7.500  ;  possession  at  once. 
Easy  terms.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  mako  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Thoroughly  experienced  working 
foreman  for  general  farm  work;  must  under¬ 
stand  farming  and  implements  and  able  to  han¬ 
dle  help;  married  or  single;  good,  steady,  year- 
arounrf  position  with  good  wages  to  the  right 
man.  Write  information  in  detail,  first  letter, 
to  assure  early  interview.  ADVERTISER  5533. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  on  fruit  and  vegetable  farm,  within 
forty  miles  of  New  York  City  (next  to  R.R. 
station),  farm  helper,  $80  to  $50  per  month 
and  board,  according  to  experience;  write  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  5535,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Active,  up-to-date  manager  for  a 
progressive  fruit,  truck  and  vegetable  farm  of 
two  hundred  acres,  with  splendid  six-room  house, 
privileges,  garden,  etc.;  pleasant  environment; 
situated  2^  miles  from  Dyersburg.  Tennessee; 
permanent  position  and  splendid  opportunity  for 
the  right  man;  give  age.  experience,  references 
and  salary  expected.  FORREST  FERGUSON, 
1201  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  care  for  Guernsey 
herd;  must  be  very  good  milker;  fine  house  and 
privileges;  higli  wages;  good  opportunity.  Call 
or  address  SHAGBARK  FARM.  R.F.D.  No.  3, 
ltox  151,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  first-class  farmer,  married:  can 
take  one  or  two  boarders  if  necessary;  a  fine 
home  and  opportunity  to  the  right  man;  $75 
month,  house,  etc.  KENDALE  FARMS,  As- 
bury  Tark,  N.  J. ;  R.F.D.  No.  1. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  dairy;  practical  and 
industrious;  good  dry-liand  milker;  state  ex¬ 
perience.  age  and  nationality  in  first  letter; 
wages,  $50  to  $60  per  month;  room  and  board. 
Address  G.  H.  HARRIS.  Mgr.,  Trovideuce  Farm, 
Anacostia,  D.  C. 


WANTED — First-class  farm  hand;  first-class 
dairyman.  SCHWENK  BROTHERS,  South¬ 
ampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  housework 
In  modern  country  home;  no  washing.  A.  E. 
BUYERS.  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded:  salary 
$45  a  month  for  men  and  $30  for  women,  with 
maintenance.  State  age  when  applying.  Apply 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— An  all  around  farm  hand ;  must  be 
single,  sober  and  reliable,  good  with  team  and 
a  good  milker;  state  wages.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Trustworthy,  middle-aged,  American 
Protestant  woman  who  is  fond  of  children,  to 
aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island,  ninety 
miles  from  New  York;  family,  two  adults  and 
four  children,  between  ages  two  and  eleven;  no 
washing  required,  but  must  help  with  mending, 
plain  sewing  and  care  of  children;  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  family;  only  persons  desiring 
permanent  employment  need  apply;  wages,  $30 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  5458,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  farm  foreman,  willing  to 
follow  instructions  and  discharge  duties  faith¬ 
fully  and  intelligently  during  owner’s  absence; 
300-acre  dairy  and  general  stock  and  crop  farm; 
grade  Holstein  cattle;  married  man,  28-34  years 
old:  life  experience  on  farm  and  two  or  more  years 
Cornell  training  preferred;  farm  must  be  run  on 
paying  basis  and  only  sober  reliable  man  consid¬ 
ered;  state  age.  weight,  nationality,  experience, 
salary  expected  and  when  rea(Ty  for  work  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5523,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work;  state 
age,  experience  and  wages  wanted;  do  not 
apply  unless  you  are  a  stead'y  worker,  if,  F. 
GOULD,  Cassadaga,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  country  blacksmith;  good  horse- 
shoer  and  all  around  repair  man;  chance  for 
right  man  to  build'  up  good  business;  one-half 
interest  in  profits  from  start;  everything  fur¬ 
nished.  HARRINGTON,  North  Garden,  Va. 


BY  ELDERLY  MAN,  place  for  Summer;  care 
garden,  berries,  chickens,  etc.  II.  H.  KIM¬ 
BALL,  18  Triton  Terrace,  Newark,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  American  ae 
herdsman  or  working  foreman;  can  furnish 
A-l  reference.  ADVERTISER  5549,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LADY  (40),  desires  position  as  companion. 

housekeeper;  references.  ADVERTISER  5547. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-FARMER  (24);  married  this  July; 

understands  running  gentleman’s  estate;  short 
course  graduate;  seven  years’  experience;  hust¬ 
ler;  good  mechanic;  Morris  County  preferred; 
best  references;  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5548,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  farmer  by  birth  and  choice,  with 
executive  and  mechanical  ability;  many  years’ 
practical  experience  in  general  farming  and 
fruit  growing;  married;  no  liquor  or  tobacco; 
capable  of  uking  full  charge  of  farming  propo¬ 
sition:  not  less  than  $100  per  month.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Managing  housekeeper: 

highly  educated;  refined;  can  take  c-llarge  of 
gentleman's  home;  bachelor  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  first-class  herdsman:  at 
present  herdsman  of  certified1  dairy;  under¬ 
stand  fully  Babcock  testing,  A.  R.  work,  veter¬ 
inary,  show  ring,  calf  raising,  etc.;  married; 
state  compensation.  Address  ADVERTISER 
5536,  care  Rural  Newr-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  1 

SACRIFICE  SALE — New  house,  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  barn;  23  acres  fine  land:  200  fruit 
trees;  trout  brook;  2%  miles  station:  Middlefield, 
Mass.;  $3,000;  $1,000  cash.  DAVID  R.  BOGUE. 
Windsor,  Conn. 


GENERAL  houseworker:  family  of  three;  coun¬ 
try;  wages  $50.  Address  MRS.  VANDER- 
POEL,  Montvale,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Woman  for  general  housework  or 
“mother's  helper”:  good  wages  and  small 
house.  Address  MRS.  GEO.  L.  MEDILL,  Park 
Place,  Newark,  Del. 


COUPLE:  wife  for  general  housework;  man  gar¬ 
dening:  family  three.  Address  MRS.  VAN- 
DERPOEL,  Montvale,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmerette  partner  with  $300  by 
elderly  lady  owning  10-room  modern  cottage; 
15  acres  good  fiat  land:  boarding  house  section, 
Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  5551,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  general  farm,  strong  boy,  15 
or  1G.  to  do  chores  and  help  around;  exper¬ 
ience  not  necessary;  one  who  prefers  a  good 
home  in  preference  to  high  wages:  state  wages 
and  references  in  first  letter.  LOUIS  LAFIN, 
Hillsdale.  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 


WANTED — American  woman  as  good  all  around 
cook  for  small  club  in  Catskills,  for  two 
months,  from  July  1;  $75  a  month.  Address 
with  references  W.  H.  FANCHER.  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 


WOMAN  to  board  help  on  large  healthy  berry 
farm;  work  for  husband  and  children  at  good 
pay:  free  rent,  garden,  pasture  and  firewood;  pure 
Artesian  water;  house  partly  furnished:  state  I 
experience  of  yourself  and  family.  JOSEPH  J.  I 
WHITE.  New  Lisbon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Capable  girls  or  women  for  general 
work  in  small  boarding  house  on  farm;  Gen¬ 
tile.  Write  SANFORD,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN.  experienced  farm  hand  and  drive 
ox  team  when  required:  state  wages,  age; 
Massachusetts  farm.  ADVERTISER  5545,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -At  once,  a  single  man  on  Orleans 
Co.  fruit  farm;  a  fine  home  and  good  wages 
for  a  willing  worker;  state  your  age.  weight 
and-  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  5542,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  in  dairy  plant  and  on  farms; 

farm  hands.  $2  per  day.  with  board  and  room; 
barn  men,  $55  per  month  with  board  and  room; 
milkers.  $60  per  month  with  board  and  room. 
COLUMBIA  MILK  FARMS,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  assistant,  herdsman  on 
modern,  up-to-date  dairy  farm,  by  young  sin-  1 
gle  man;  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5534,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  mountain  home  in  Southern  Ver¬ 
mont;  farm,  270  acres;  house  furnished:  lots 
of  timber,  stock  and  tools:  cash  bargain:  no 
agents.  ADVERTISER  5539.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SEVENTY-FIVE- ACRE  poultry  farm,  beautifully 
located  on  Seneca  Lake,  near  Watkins  Glen, 
two  miles  from  Pa.  R.R.;  new,  large  barns  and 
outbuildings;  two  good  houses,  7  and  11  rooms; 
running  hot  and  cold  water;  steam  heated;  mod¬ 
ern  houses  for  1,500  hens;  colony  system  for 
3,000  chicks;  Cand’ee  incubator;  stocked  with 
vigorous,  high-producing  White  Leghorns;  best 
equipment;  In  operation  5  years;  good  reason  for 
selling.  F.  E.  UPSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


80  ACRES  good  cow  pasture  to  rent.  3  miles 
from  Verona;  Hager  Farm.  Address  G. 
YASKULSKY,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Verona.  N.  Y. 


IN  SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  New  York,  an  attrac¬ 
tively  built  and  well-arranged  farm  bouse,  con¬ 
taining  fifteen  rooms,  suitable  for^  keeping  board¬ 
ers,  or  could  be  used  as  a  two-family  dVelling: 
42  acres;  large  barn;  excellent  water  supply; 
high  altitude:  healthful  locality:  price  $3,000; 
terms  easy.  ADVERTISER  5531.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Poultry  farm;  about  15  acre-: 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4,000  hens:  6.000-egg 
Carnfee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence:  mile 

from  town  of  3,500:  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard:  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  26 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean:  set  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  florist’s  establishment; 

house,  barn,  chicken  house,  shed,  two  green¬ 
houses  and  farm  implements.  Inquire  JULIUS 
LENER.  657  Willowbrook  Road,  Port  Richmond, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


$3.<>00  INCOME,  commuting  poultry  farm:  seven 
minutes  station:  14  acres;  modem  buildings 
for  1.200  head;  concrete  floors:  non-freeze  water 
system;  electric  artificial  daylight:  brooders: 
over  100  15-year  fruit  trees;  good  bam:  brook; 
spring:  artesian  well;  house  eight  rooms:  steam 
heat,  electric  light,  all  improvements:  sale  ex¬ 
change;  $9,000.  BOX  99,  Woodcliff  Lake.  N.  j. 


WANTED — To  lease,  with  privilege  of  purchase. 

or  buy  on  contract  plan,  about  Oct.  1  dairy 
farm  of  200  acres  or  more  in  Orange  Countv; 
land  and  buildings  must  be  in  good  shape. 
AD\  ERTISER  5543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  partner:  live  wire  <  small 
investment):  40-acre  orchard:  high  class;  big 
orchard  neighbors.  CHARLES  BECK.  Owner, 
Waynesboro,  Va. 


Miscellaneous 


POSITION  WANTED — Gardener,  caretaker;  mar¬ 
ried1  man;  2  children;  strictly  temperate;  un¬ 
derstands  flowers,  vegetables,  stock,  ordinary 
repairs:  $75  month:  bouse.  BOX  336,  Hunting- 
ton  Station,  Long  Island. 


YOUNG  MAN  120).  experienced  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  dairying  and  tractor;  good  milker  and 
teamster,  wants  position  on  modern  farm;  state 
particulars  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  5541, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  just  returned  from  overseas, 
wants  employment  on  general  farm  belonging 
to  people  who  will  retire  In  a  year  or  so  and 
then  sell  on  easy  terms;  can  furnish  best  of  ref¬ 
erences  as  to  reliability.  ADVERTISER  5538, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Forkner  Orchard  harrow:  excellent 
^condition;  $20.  KELLEY  BROS..  Lewiston, 


FOR  SALE — One  Colt  generator  and  tank:  nevnr 
Installed;  price  $150  f.  o.  b.  Geneva.  N.  Y. : 
also,  75  cord  4-ft.  hard  wood.  ADVERTISER 
5540,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEEMAN  garden  tractor,  1918  model,  in  perfect 
working  condition:  standard  equipment  for  cul¬ 
tivating  crop;  price  $200.  H.  TURRENTINE. 
Waukon,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Cricket  listed  corn  cultivators; 

never  used.  POWELL  CREEK  FARMS.  Mars 
Landing,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Light  farm,  garden,  poultry  or  other 
work  by  experienced  gentleman,  with  kind 
people;  temperate,  reliable:  or  as  caretaker; 
home  privileges:  best  references.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5537.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  shepherd  desires  position;  qual¬ 
ified  to  handle  and  take  full  charge  of  sheep. 
ADVERTISER  5524,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT— Position  wanted; 

ten  years’  experience  as  manager;  3%  years 
on  large  estate:  familiar  with  tractors,  all  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery,  autos,  stock  and  poultry 
raising;  also  power  dairy  and  refrigerating 
plant;  am  31,  married,  one  child;  furnish  one 
helper;  best  references:  can  take  position  June 
1.  G.  E.  NEWMAN,  llhir  -beck,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  work  on  truck  farm:  has 
had  4  years’  experience;  will  accept  moderate 
pay;  state  requirements;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JAPANESE  Hull-less  Popcorn,  1918  crop,  in  one- 
to  five-pound  bags,  30c  a  pound;  in  ten-pound 
bags,  2Se;  in  50-pound  bags.  26c  and  postage  to 
your  zone.  S.  E.  HALL,  Cherry  Valley.  Ill. 


WANTED — -Horse  lawnmower.  dirt  scraper,  small 
forge,  anvil.  MARSH  BARBER.  East  Ann  ra 
N.  Y. 


NEW'  James  Cow  Barn  Equipment  For  Sale — 18 
stanchions,  partitions  and  water  buckets  com¬ 
plete;  bull,  cow  and  calf  pens:  only  one  stanchion 
and  pens  been  used:  No.  90  Ohio  corn  cutter  and 
blower,  been  used  once;  corn  harvester.  Write 
to  or  inspect  at  APPLE  D'OK  FARM.  Nobscot 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 8-16  Mogul  tractor  with  14-iu.  bot¬ 
tom  Oliver  plows,  $600.  HAROLD  E.  VAN 
ALSTYNK  Schodack  Ldg.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Schofield  potato  planter  and  digger, 
in  good  condition.  $15.  GEO.  I.  MeCRACKEX 
Black  Lick.  Pa.,  R.  No.  1. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  eight  years’  experience, 
Cornell  graduate,  desires  position  as  working 
manager  on  large  plant  or  estate;  thoroughly 
understands  all  branches  and  can  produce  re¬ 
sults;  l>est  references.  ADVERTISER  5546,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (20),  several  seasons’  experience 
and  thoroughly  interested  in  farming,  would 
like  work  during  college  vacation  on  modern 
general  or  poultry  farm:  correspondence  direct 
solicited.  D.  F.  NOLL,  23  Granville  Rd.,  Cam 
bridge.  Mass. 


BOARD  on  farm  wanted,  preferably  where  there 
are  no  other  boarders:  four  adults:  Summer 
and  Fall  if  satisfactory:  five  rooms  or  furnished 
cottage  conveniens  to  table  board.  THOMPSON 
237  East  15th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THREE  new  Cleveland  tractors;  tractors  taken 
for  debt;  cost  $1,585  each;  will  sell  for  $1,325 
each,  f.  o.  b.  Chatham.  N.  Y.  W.  J.  NEWMAN 
215  Fourth  Ave.,  Room  909,  New  York  Citv. 


W'ANTED — Beemnn  garden  tractor.  ROBERT 
BLACK,  P.  O.  Sicklerville,  N.  J. 
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Public  Opinion 


The  practical  utility  of  the  Overland  Model  90,  shown  here, 

•  ^  #  ,  ...»  . 

has  created  a  constantly  increasing  sentiment  of  approval. 
In  awakening  public  appreciation  to  die  economical  value  of 
the  automobile  in  general,  the  Overland  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  Over  Six  Hundred  Thousand  of  these  dependable 
cars  are  serving  their  owners  efficiently  and  economically. 

.  .  -  —  -  -  —  •  i  * 

Model  90  is  a  car  of  such  attractive  appearance  and  sterling 
performance  that  owners  everywhere  praise  its  economy  and 

•  ,  #  •  !  ■  ■  »  '  •  ;  :  .  .  *  .  -  *  -  3 

practical  value.  Public  appreciation  thus  won  and  expressed 
is  your  safe  guide  in  buying  a  car. 


If'illys*  Knight  Touring  Cars,  Sedans ,  Coupes ,  Limousines;  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Co7nrnercial  Cars 
Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto,  Canada 


Model  Ninety  Five-pas  sender  Touring  Cary  $985 ,/ .  o  .  b.  Toledo 
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Home  Making  in  the  Country 

The  Flower  Gardens  Have  Disappeared 

IIAT  THE  HOME  NEEDS.— It  is  not  counted 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  anybody  to  live  too 
much  in  the  past,  and  none  of  us  would  recommend 
doing  so  on  general  principles,  but  here  in  my  own 
State  and,  I  believe, 
in  much  of  the  United 
States,  a  definite 
change  has  come  about 
during  the  past  20 
years  that  I  think  de¬ 
serves  some  thought. 

The  matter  that  I  have 
in  mind  is  home-mak¬ 
ing  among  practically 
all  of  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation.  I  think  that 
our  homes  are,  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be,  the 
heart  of  the  nation. 

There  is  more  truth 
than  fiction  in  the 
joke  that  “These  are 
not  biscuits  like 
mother  used  to  make.” 

I  certainly  do  not  need 
to  give  any  lecture  up¬ 
on  what  constitutes  a 
home.  It  begins,  as 
all  of  you  will  imme¬ 
diately  agree,  with  the 
mother.  It  includes 
all  of  the  little  things 
that  go  to  make  life 
less  of  a  drudgery,  the 
neatness  and  cleanli¬ 
ness,  the  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  in  every  way. 
in  short,  the  well-kept 
house,  with  its  proper 
complement  of  reading 
matter,  both  to  rest  us 
when  we  are  weary 
and  to  stimulate  us  to 
more  activity.  It  in¬ 
cludes  proper  cooking, 
with  a  mother's  watch¬ 
ful  care  over  every¬ 
thing.  not  only  over 
the  bodily  welfare  of 
the  family,  but  their 
mental  and  spiritual 
needs  as  well.  It 
should  not  be  a  place 
where  all  is  work,  and 
this  means  that  the 
mother  herself  must 
not  have  too  many 
cares,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  setting  must 
be  proper.  That  is, 
the  house  must  be  an 
attractive  -  looking 
building,  and  the  lawn  and  its  surroundings  must 
be  attractive.  These  homes  will  necessarily  be  the 
result  of  several  things.  One  of  them  will  certainly 
be  a  sufficient  financial  income,  and  this  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  father’s  ability.  Another  will 
be  the  character  of  the  mother  and.  in  most 
cases,  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  worry  much 
about  this  last  point,  because  American  women 


have  character  that  is  naturally  beyond  reproach. 

OLD-TIME  LEISURE.— Here  is  a  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  my  own  neighborhood  during  the 
past  20  years.  At  that  time  we  had  no  automobiles, 
and  our  circle  of  acquaintances  was  more  limited 
than  it  is  today.  We  had  intimate  friends  who 
lived  within  a  mile  of  us,  less  intimate  who  lived 


lip  to  three  or  four  miles  away,  and  our  cirele  of 
acquaintances  pretty  well  stopped  at  five  or  six 
miles.  The  friends  that  we  had.  however,  were  very 
good,  and  we  saw  each  other  continually.  Mrs. 
Mahan  was  a  dear  old  lady,  who  lived  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  the  south.  Mrs.  Mickle  was  a  very  fine 
character,  who  lived  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
north.  Mrs.  Bryan  was  a  very  dear  friend,  who 
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lived  half  a  mile  to  the  west,  and  there  were  others 
of  whom  we  were  very  fond,  living  within  this  close 
radius.  I  was  a  boy  then,  and  possibly  I  forget,  but 
it  is  my  recollection  that  one  or  two  of  these  ladies 
was  at  our  house  every  week,  and  that  my  mother 
and  sister  returned  calls  regularly.  They  brought 
their  sewing  or  knitting,  spent  the  afternoon,  and 

thriftily  combined 
pleasure  with  their 
everyday  work.  At 
that  time,  the  entire 
country  grew  flowers 
vastly  more  than  they 
do  today,  and  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  ladies 
came,  one  of  their  first 
thoughts  was  to  walk 
about  the  house  and 
yard  examining  the 
beds  that  my  mother 
always  kept,  beds  of 
old-fashioned  flowers, 
it  is  true,  but  they 
were  properly  com¬ 
bined  and  well  cared 
for,  so  that  they  made 
a  very  pleasing  effect. 

CHANGED  CONDI¬ 
TIONS. — In  compari¬ 
son  to  the  conditions 
that  existed  20  years 
ago.  our  neighborhood 
today  has  changed 
radically  in  many 
ways.  Mrs.  Mahan 
died  perhaps  14  years 
ago.  and  the  house  is 
now  occupied  by  a 
family  of  our  own 
tenants.  The  other 
neighbors  have,  in 
many  cases,  died  or 
moved  away,  and  their 
places,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  have  been  taken 
by  laboring  people  or 
worse.  Every  circum¬ 
stance  has  a  cause, 
and  this  part  of  the 
change  has  been  un¬ 
avoidable.  because 
gradually  during  these 
years  the  live  young 
people  have  realized 
the  attractions  of  the 
city,  and  many  of  our 
best  have  gone  there, 
their  places  being 
taken,  in  many  cases, 
by  laboring  men.  I 
wonder  if  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  flow¬ 
ers  from  many  of  our 
homes  has  not  been 
coincident  with  the 
disappearance  of  help  in  the  house.  The  two  seem 
to  have  pretty  well  gone  together.  Twenty  years 
ago  it  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  have  help  for  the 
lady  of  the  house,  but  it  has  gradually  become  more 
and  more  difficult,  until  today,  in  the  parts  of  the 
country  where  I  am  acquainted,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  have  help,  and  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  lady  of  the  house  has  not  felt  equal  to 
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caring  for  flowers,  which  certainly  do  mean  some 
work. 

THE  PASSING  OF  FRIENDSHIP.— I  have  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  why  the  old  system  of  friendly 
intercourse  between  neighbors  has  been  abandoned. 
It  always  seemed  to  me  that  my  mother  and  sister, 
both  of  whom  are  dead  now,  took  more  pleasure  in 
their  visiting  with  the  neighbors  than  in  almost  any 
other  one  thing  of  their  life.  Some  way,  I  feel  as 
if  the  advent  of  the  automobile  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  this  change,  and  yet  it.  seems  wrong 
to  me,  because  a  car  is  not  at  all  a  sociable  thing 
and  does  not  take  the  place,  to  my  mind,  of  the 
friends  that  we  had  before  its  advent.  Financially, 
our  neighborhood  is  vastly  better  off  today  than  it 
was  20  years  ago.  Almost  any  farmer  has  several 
times  as  much  money  to  spend  as  he  had  at  that 
time.  The  men  are  reasonably  frugal.  They  are 
alert,  hard-working,  good  business  men.  and  the 
wives  of  the  farm  owners,  and  even  in  many  cases 
of  the  tenants,  are  very  fine  people  indeed,  but 
whereas  20  years  ago  almost  all  our  thought  and 
care  seemed  to  be  along  the  line  of  home-making, 
with  everything  that  that  included,  today  most  of 
my  own  neighbors  will  admit  that  very  much  less 
thought  is  given  to  the  matter,  and  apparently  our 
children  are  growing  up  with  still  less  training  than 
those  who  have  reached  maturity  ahead  of  them. 
At  a  guess,  I  would  say  that  less  than  one-lialf  of 
the  girls  today  are  as  well  trained  in  housework  as 
they  were  then,  and  there  is  an  equally  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  boys  who  are  being  as  carefully 
trained  to  do  farm. work  as  there  were. 

WHERE  ARE  THE  FLOWERS ?— One  of  the 
most  disappointing  things  about  the  whole  matter, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  disappearance  of  the  flowers. 
This  used  to  be  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
pleasure,  not  only  with  my  own  mother,  but  with 
every  mother  and  family  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
that  indifference  to  flowers  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
retrogression.  My  mother  grew  many  beds  of 
annuals — Portulacas,  balsam,  Cosmos,  nasturtiums, 
pansies,  Petunias,  rhlox,  and  very  many  other 
flowers.  She  grew  some  perennials  also,  one  of  the 
best  being  Delphinium.  She  had  a  bed  or  so  of 
Sweet  Williams,  the  hardy  pinks  or  Diantlius,  a  few 
reasonably  good  hollyhocks,  a  very  few  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  early  May-flowering  peonies  and  one  or 
two  plants  of  Iris,  I  think  of  the  Florentine  variety. 
The  new  creations  in  peonies  and  Iris  had  not  been 
exploited  much  up  to  fV,e  time  of  her  death,  ami 
neither  had  the  wonderful  Aquilegia,  double  holly¬ 
hock.  Gaillardia  and  hardy  Phlox  been  brought  to 
our  attention.  1  think  if  my  mother  could  see  some 
of  these  creations,  she  would  be  greatly  delighted. 
Without  meaning  the  least  irreverence,  I  do  not  see 
how  Heaven  itself  can  contain  more  beautiful 
flowers  than  some  of  these  are. 

MODERN  TENDENCIES— The  tendency  of  today 
in  drawing  away  from  these  old-fashioned  tilings, 
our  intimate  fellowship  with  our  nearby  neighbors, 
training  of  the  children  to  be  real  expert  home¬ 
makers,  and  the  growing  indifference  to  the  beauty 
and  attractiveness  of  the  home  itself  are  what  worry 
me.  I  believe  that  all  things  have  a  cause,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  kr  nv  what  the  causes  of  all 
these  things  are,  neiti  ”  have  I  any  particular 
remedy  to  suggest.  Sometimes  public  discussion, 
where  many  minds  concentrate  upon  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  will  bring  out  both  the  cause  and  the  cure  with 
startling  clearness,  and  both  cause  and  cure  will 
be  so  obvious  and  so  simple  that  we  wonder  why 
we  never  thought  of  this  before. 

CHARLES  B.  WING. 


Experience  with  “Moon  Theories,, 

I  WOULD  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  from  actual 
experience  over  a  period  of  more  than  r>0  years, 
as  well  as  some  facts  from  observations  of  my  own 
and  others  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  moon,  and 
so-called  signs  on  vegetation.  I  am  an  unbeliever,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  in  any  of  these  “signs”  as  to 
their  having  any  hearing  on  our  life  work.  More 
than  40  years  ago  a  neighbor  who  held  similar  views 
with  me  decided  to  experiment  as  to  results.  Both 
being  farmers,  we  decided  to  work  with  the  prevalent 
accepted  theory,  and  also  against  it,  thereby  getting 
at  both  sides  of  the  question.  As  for  me,  I  planted 
potatoes  for  years  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  all 
root  crops  the  same,  with  corn,  peas,  beans  and  other 
over-ground  crops  in  dark  of  the  moon.  Contrary  to 
the  accepted  prevalent  theory,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  detect  any  difference  in  any  degree,  and  am 
satisfied  that  weather  conditions,  seasons,  proper 
culture,  good  seed.  etc.,  are  the  factors  which  alone 
make  success.  As  to  the  so-called  “signs,”  they  seem 
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to  be  nothing  but  the  rankest  superstition.  We  also 
decided  in  the  event  an  operation  was  to  be  per¬ 
formed  which  called  for  the  letting  of  blood,  that  we 
would  wait  till  the  light  of  the  moon,  with  the  sign 
in  the  heart,  which  was  said  to  be  sure  death  to  the 
animal,  by  these  sign  believers.  The  result  was  we 
lost  one  poor  little  runt  of  a  pig  in  40  years.  It 
seems  that  these  sign  believers  must  lead  a  pre¬ 
carious  life.  They  go  hopping  down  life's  pathway, 
zigzagging  along,  trying  to  miss  a  sign  here,  only  to 
run  into  one  on  the  other  side,  not  getting  an  intelli¬ 
gent  view  of  life  and  its  possibilities  as  intended  for 
us  by  the  Ruler  of  the  universe.  Much  more  could 
be  said  in  support  of  my  theory,  but  I  hope  this  may 
call  out  some  thoughts  from  others.  Let  those  who 
have  been  taught  to  believe  in  these  signs  use  their 
minds  to  think  with :  chances  for  a  better  education 
are  superior  to  our  ancestors’  privilege  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  superstition. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Ind.  l.  d.  spann. 


Lighting  and  Ventilation  of  Stables 

Part  I. 

OMFORT  FOR  THE  COW. — Comfort,  as  applied 
to  the  dairy  cow,  yields  a  direct  profit  of  dollars 
and  cents  to  the  dairyman.  The  cow  is  a  sensitive 
creature  with  an  “artistic  temperament,”  and  will 
do  her  best  only  when  comfortable  and  contented. 
For  best  results  the  stable  must  be  more  than  a 


Diagram  of  Stable  Construction  and  Ventilation 
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shelter;  it  must  be  a  “cow’s  home."  and  conditions 
within  it  should  approximate  those  of  a  .Tune  pas¬ 
ture  as  closely  as  economical  practice  will  permit. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  contented  cow  is  the 
one  that  returns  the  largest  milk  checks.  The  priu- 
cipal  factors  contributing  to  the  cow’s  comfort  while 
in  pasture  are  an  abundance  of  palatable,  succulent 
food:  a  plentiful  water  supply;  liberty,  and  un¬ 
limited  supplies  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  These 
can  all  be  duplicated  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
stable,  and  in  the  case  of  the  last  two  named  their 
only  cost  is  that  of  providing  means  for  their  en¬ 
trance,  yet  they  are  perhaps  more  often  found  lack¬ 
ing  than  any  of  the  others.  Not  only  should  the 
stable  be  well-lighted  and  ventilated  from  a  stand¬ 
point  of  production,  but  it  is  being  recognized  more 
and  more  as  a  factory  containing  machines  (the 
cows)  by  the  use  of  which  human  food,  milk,  food 
for  babies,  is  produced,  and  as  such  should  have 
every  aid  that  sanitation  can  give  in  keeping  the 
machines  in  the  best  of  order  and  their  surroundings 
clean  and  in  good  order. 

FRESH  AIR  AND  SUNSHINE. — The  principal 
aids  in  stable  sanitation  are  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
An  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air  dilutes  and  carries 
away  the  poisonous  and  inert  gases  thrown  out  from 
the  lungs  of  the  animal  and  gives  in  return  supplies 
of  life-giving,  quickening  oxygen.  It  carries  away 
the  stable  odors  which  are  so  quick  to  contaminate 
milk,  and  the  water  vapors,  tending  to  make  the  air 
in  the  stable  clean,  dry  and  life-giving.  Light  is 
also  a  germicide.  Direct  sunlight  has  a  considerable 
value  in  killing  germs.  The  chief  value  of  light  in 
a  dairy  stable,  however,  is  the  exposure  of  filth  in 
which  germs  grow  and  multiply. 

THE  KING  SYSTEM.— There  are  a  number  of 
systems  of  ventilation  in  use.  The  choice  of  the 
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dairymen  of  the  Northern  States  seems  to  be  the 
system  designed  and  advocated  by  the  late  Prof. 
King  of  Wisconsin.  This  system  is  designed  to  be 
as  nearly  automatic  as  possible,  and  consists  pri¬ 
marily  of  an  outtake  flue  extending  from  a  point 
near  the  floor  to  above  the  ridge  of  the  building  for 
carrying  out  the  waste  gases,  and  numerous  small 
fresh  air  intakes  situated  around  the  walls  for 
admitting  fresh  air  to  the  interior.  The  fresh  air 
intakes  should  open  near  the  ground  on  the  outside, 
and  pass  up  through  the  wall,  opening  on  the  inside 
near  the  ceiling.  This  is  to  prevent  the  warm 
stable  air  from  escaping,  as  it  would  do  if  the  holes 
were  directly  through  the  wall  at  the  top.  This  is 
shown  more  clearly  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  233). 

HOW  IT  OPERATES.— The  chief  factors  causing 
the  operation  of  this  system  are : 

1.  The  difference  in  temperature  between  the  out¬ 
side  and  inside  air.  Air  weighs  about  .OS  pounds 
per  cubic  foot,  the  air  in  a  stable  eight  feet  high  by 
3G  feet  wide  by  100  feet  long  weighing  approximately 
2.300  pounds.  It  also  has  the  property  of  expanding 
when  heated,  and  as  this  air  becomes  warmed  by 
contact  with  the  animals  it  increases  in  volume,  be¬ 
comes  lighter  and  a  portion  of  it  is  forced  up  the 
outtake  flue.  The  colder,  more  condensed  and  there¬ 
fore  heavier  outside  air  forces  its  way  in  through 
the  intakes,  displacing  the  lighter,  warmer  air  in¬ 
side,  making  the  flow  up  the  flue  continuous  as  long 
as  these  conditions  exist.  The  action  is  directly 
comparable  to  that  of  the  kitchen  stove,  the  outtake 
corresponding  to  the  smoke  flue,  the  intakes  to  the 
grate  and  the  cattle  to  the  fire  where  combustion 
takes  place,  warming  the  air  and  causing  it  to 
expand  and  rise  through  the  smoke  flue. 

2.  Wind  pressure  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
building,  which  tends  to  force  the  air  in  more 
rapidly  through  the  intakes,  thus  hastening  circu¬ 
lation. 

3.  Aspiratory  effect  of  the  wind  blowing  over  the 
top  of  the  ventilating  flue.  As  the  wind  blows  over 
the  top  of  the  outtake  flue  a  slight  vacuum  is  formed 
which  tends  to  cause  a  flow  of  air  upward  in  the 
shaft.  This  is  similar  to  the  action  of  the  familiar 
hand  cattle  sprayer,  in  which  the  liquid  in  the  con¬ 
tainer  is  carried  up  the  tube  by  the  aspiratory  effect 
of  the  air  jet  blowing  over  it. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  VENTILATION.— To  be  suc¬ 
cessful  and  controllable  any  ventilating  system  must 
have  certain  conditions  provided.  The  chief  of 
these  is  a  warm,  tight  building,  one  in  which  the 
only  opportunity  presented  for  air  to  enter  or  leave 
is  by  the  openings  provided  for  it.  The  King  system 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  heat  obtained  from 
the  animals  is  the  principal  source  of  energy  avail¬ 
able  for  causing  a  flow  of  air  in  the  flues,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  building  must  be  made  warm  and  tight. 
Tight  walls  containing  an  insulating  material,  as 
closely  packed  shavings,  are  good.  An  air  space  is 
of  little  value  unless  filled  with  some  finely  divided 
material  of  this  kind,  as  without  it  an  internal  cir¬ 
culation  is  permitted,  up  on  the  warm  side  and  down 
on  the  cold.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  fittihg  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  in  the  North  it  is  desirable 
that  the  sash  be  double  glazed  and  a  still  further 
protection  from  the  cold. 

SIZE  OF  FLUES. — In  determining  the  size  of  the 
flues  it  is  common  practice  to  allow  one  square  foot 
of  outtake  line  opening  for  every  five  cows,  20  cows 
requiring  an  outtake  flue  two  by  two  feet  in  cross 
section.  To  keep  the  stable  air  at  a  desirable  state 
of  purity  it  has  been  determined  that  3.542  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  should  be  supplied  to  each  cow  per 
hour,  and  this  the  line  above  will  do  when  there  is 
an  air  movement  in  it  of  205  lineal  feet  per  minute. 
A  flue  of  sufficient  height  to  reach  the  ridge  of  the 
barn  will  usually  provide  this  rate  of  flow,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  precautions  that  should  be  taken 
to  insure  a  good  draft.  The  Hue  should  extend  from 
a  point  near  the  floor — about  iy>  feet — to  a  point 
about  two  feet  above  the  ridge  by  the  most  direct 
route  possible.  If  bends  are  unavoidable  they  should 
be  made  as  easy  as  possible  and  never  at  right 
angles.  It  should  be  smooth  inside  to  offer  as  little 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  air  within  it  as  possible, 
and  should  be  built  tight  and  warm  ;  tight  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  entrance  of  air  at  any  point  other  than  the 
openings  provided,  and  warm  or  insulated,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  escape  of  heat  so  that  the  air  within  may 
be  kept  warm  and  therefore  light  and  buoyant 
throughout  its  passage  of  the  flue.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  difference  in  temperature  be¬ 
tween  the  air  inside  the  flue  and  that  outside  is  one 
of  the  chief  factors  causing  its  flow  upward,  and 
every  bit  of  heat  must  be  utilized,  not  allowed  to 
escape  through  poorly  insulated  side  walls.  The 
construction  of  flue  is  shown  in  Fig.  233.  a.  h.  s. 


What  is  “  Pure  ”  Maple  Sugar 

Enclosed  find  extract  from  a  letter  just  received  from 
a  physician  near  Boston.  Is  this  a  true  statement?  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  scientifically  true,  but  I  think  his  taste  for 
maple  sugar  needs  educating.  We  know  that  the  dark, 
strong  maple  sugar  will  go  farther  in  flavoring,  as  those 
who  use  it  for  that  purpose — tobacco  manufacturers  and 
others — know,  but  is  the  flavor  of  that  kind  as  good?  We 
in  the  maple  sugar  country  think  not.  I  have  eaten  the 
very  lightest,  most  delicate  flavored  maple,  and  to  my 
palate  it  is  much  to  be  preferred.  The  extract,  which 
made  us  laugh,  is  as  follows : 

"I  suppose  you  know  that  so  far  as  taste  goes,  the 
dark  sugar  is  better  than  the  light.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  the  taste  in  maple  sugar  is  due  to  impurities, 
which  are  not  removed.  To  put  it  another  way,  if 
maple  sugar  was  refined  the  way  cane  sugar  is,  there 
would  be  no  taste  to  it  at  all  except  the  sweet.”  a. 

Vermont. 

APLE  sugar,  if  refined  to  a  state  of  absolute 
purity,  becomes  identical  with  cane  sugar,  and 
indistinguishable  from  it  by  any  known  test.  To 
this  extent,  the  last  statement  in  the  quotation  is 
correct.  The  value  of  maple  sugar,  above  other 
sugars,  lies  wholly  in  its  delicious,  so-called  maple 
flavor.  This  flavor  results  from  the  presence  of  an 
exceedingly  delicate,  slightly  volatile  essence,  which 
chemists  have,  as  yet.  been  unable  to  separate  and 
identify.  If  this  essence  be  classed  as  an  impurity, 
the  second  statement  is  also  correct.  In  the  first 
statement  the  writer  may  be  correct  if  he  refers  to  a 
bleached  or  drained  maple  sugar,  and  means  that 
the  dark  sugar  has  a  stronger  and  more  pronounced 
flavor.  But,  if  he  refers  to  a  high-grade  maple  sugar, 
possessed  of  a  light  color  by  reason  of  superior 
methods  of  manufacture,  he  is  just  as  much  mistaken 
as  though  he  had  said  that  a  Big  Tom  pumpkin  has 
a  better  flavor  than  a  Rocky  Ford  melon. 

Maple  sap,  as  it  comes  from  the  trees,  contains  a 
trace  of  this  essence,  and  is  as  clear  as  the  purest 
water,  and,  could  it  be  economically  concentrated, 
immediately,  and  without  the  application  of  heat,  the 
resulting  syrup  would  be  transparent,  and  the  sugar 
would  be  perfectly  white,  except  possibly  for  a  very 
slight  creamy  tinge,  while  the  flavor  would  exceed, 
in  delicacy  and  deliciousness,  any  known  substance. 
This  is  known  as  the  true  maple  flavor.  But,  in  the 
process  of  evaporation,  more  or  less  caramel,  which 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  burned  sugar,  is  formed, 
and  this,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  darkens  the. 
color  and  impairs  the  flavor.  But  more  than  this. 
Maple  sap  is  even  more  susceptible  to  bacterial 
action  than  milk,  and  various  kinds  of  bacteria  be¬ 
gin  their  work  immediately  after  the  sap  leaves  the 
tree,  and  continue  to 'increase  and  defile  the  sap 
until  it  is  concentrated  and  hermetically  sealed. 
'These  bacteria  and  their  products  not  only  blacken 
the  sugar  but  they  still  farther  impair,  and  often  en¬ 
tirely  overpower  and  obliterate  the  true  maple  flavor. 
Among  the  uninitiated  this  rank  flavor 
is  often  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
the  purity  and  high  quality  of  maple 
goods. 

Now  if  a  man  prefers  this  rank 
flavor  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  his 
choice.  Some  men  like  cheese  that  is 
full  of  skippers,  and  I  have  seen 
people  who  enjoyed  the  flavor  of 
strong,  rancid  butter.  But  the  civil¬ 
ized  stomach  will  greatly  prefer  the 
flavor  of  a  high-grade,  light-colored 
maple  sugar  to  that  of  boiled  bac¬ 
terial  organisms.  Nevertheless,  this 
product  has  its  uses.  When  melted 
together  with  the  right  proportions 
of  water  and  granulated  sugar,  a 
light-colored  syrup  closely  resembling 
genuine  high-grade  maple  syrup  re¬ 
sult';.  This  is  known  as  a  “blend.” 
and  large  quantities  are  manufactured 
and  sold  under  various  names,  and. 
possibly,  in  some  instances,  as  genu¬ 
ine  maple  syrup.  If  the  sugar  is  of 
too  low  a  grade  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  much  of  it  is  used  to  improve 
the  flavor  of  certain  brands  of  plug 
tobacco,  and  most  anything  will  answer  for  that 
purpose.  And  it  may  sound  strange,  nevertheless  it 
is  true,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  maple  sugar  that 
is  of  too  low  a  grade  to  be  used  for  flavoring  tobacco 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  cakes. 

C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 


Utilizing  the  Spring 

NOTICE  recently  in  different  farm  journals  in¬ 
quiries  in  regard  to  springs,  and  the  idea  still 
seems  to  prevail  that  a  pit  or  reservoir  must  be  dug 
right  where  the  water  comes  to  the  surface.  This 
spot  may  be  in  the  middle  of  a  cultivated  field,  or  in 
some  isolated  place.  The  spring  is  there  because  the 
underground  stream  or  sheet  of  water  has  met 
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a  barrier  to  its  further  course  below  and  is 
forced  to  the  surface.  If  it  were  not  for  this  barrier 
the  spring  would  be  rods  or  perhaps  miles  in  some 
other  direction.  My  practice  has  been  to  put  this 
water  by  gravity  into  the  buildings  if  possible;  if 
not,  locate  a  reservoir  as  near  as  possible  to  where 
it  is  wanted,  and  by  some  power,  generally  a  small 
engine,  force  the  water  lift  to  where  it  can  be  used 
in  the  buildings.  A  one-incli  iron  pipe  is  large 
enough  to  carry  the  water  for  a  distance  of  2,000  feet 
or  more  from  the  spring  to  the  reservoir.  As  to  the 


Concrete  Marker  Over  Pipe  Connection  at  Spring 

Fig.  234 


work  at  the  spring  end.  dig  a  trench  from  the  reser¬ 
voir  right  up  and  through  the  spring,  and  if  there 
lie  more  than  one  spring  run  a  branch  trench  through 
these,  all  converging  at  one  point,  and  that  in  the 
hard  ground  beyond  where  the  spring  broke  through 
the  surface.  There  dig  a  pit  in  tne  trench  large 
enough  to  take  in  a  16  or  lS-in.  sewer  pipe  having  a 
T  opening  on  one  side  toward  the  spring.  This 
length  of  service  pipe  stands  upright,  and  the  tiles, 
generally  8-in.,  that  are  laid  in  the  trench  or  trenches 
through  the  spring  connect  with  this  T  opening. 
This  provides  a  space  or  slit  well  below  the  bottom 


of  the  pipe  or  tile  line.  This  is  an  insurance  against 
sediment  settling  into  the  iron  pipe.  The  bottom  of 
this  silt  well  must  be  made  watertight  by  using 
cement.  The  small  opening  for  the  iron  service  pipe 
to  the  reservoir  is  just  opposite  where  the  tiles 
comes  up  with  the  T. 

As  the  water  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  will 
collect  in  this  sewer  pipe  reservoir  faster  than 
the  one-inch  pipe  can  use  it,  in  our  plan  is  arranged 
for  near  or  at  the  top  by  making  an  opening  and  con¬ 
necting  a  line  of  3-in.  tile,  this  to  join  some  drainage 
ditch  or  some  other  convenient  outlet.  All  these 
connections  with  the  upright  length  of  sewer  pipe 
are  made  watertight  with  cement,  and  a  screen  is 
placed  over  the  end  of  the  iron  pipe  entering  the 
little  underground  reservoir.  If  the  bottom  of  the 
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trenches  through  the  spring  are  soft  it  is  better  to 
place  a  3-in.  layer  of  cinders  or  gravel  in  these  bot¬ 
toms  before  laying  the  tile,  and  if  necessary  place  a 
strip  of  board  (cypress  if  possible)  over  the  cinders 
to  lay  the  tile  on.  Then  fill  over  all  the  tile  where 
they  cross  the  spring  with  a  foot  or  more  of  cinders 
or  gravel.  When  this  is  properly  done  all  the  water 
that  enters  the  tiles  and  pipes  is  filtered,  and  the 
silt  well  is  simply  an  insurance.  Place  a  perfectly 
watertight  cover  over  the  top  of  that  sewer  pipe  res¬ 
ervoir  and  back-fill  all  the.  trenches,  level  with  the 
surface,  and  right  over  the  little  sewer  pipe  under¬ 
ground  reservoir  place  a  cement  slab  or  marker  of 
some  sort  to  remember  the  post  by,  then  go  ahead 
and  plow  and  cultivate  the  whole  field  just  as  if  the 
spring  had  never  existed.  I  notice  one  man  advises 
to  “clean  out  the  spring”  so  that  the  stock  can  get 
pure  water.  A  spring  that  has  to  be  kept  dug  out 
is  always  foul ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  the  stock 
is  bound  to  run  through  it  and  often  to  leave  their 
droppings  right  at  the  source  of  the  water  supply. 
A  proper  harnessing  of  the  spring  is  an  interesting 
bit  of  work,  and  the  writer  has  had  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  experience  in  this  than  in  breaking  colts  to  the 
harness.  n.  E.  cox. 

New  York 


Cultivating  and  Fertilizing  Vineyards 

The  vineyards  around  here,  mainly  the  old  vineyards, 
do  not  grow  as  they  did,  say  15  years  ago.  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  one  this  Spring  :  ground  is  good ;  would  grow  any 
kind  of  garden  crop.  The  practice  is  to  plow  away  from 
vines  in  May,  and  plow  back  again  any  time  later ;  in 
.Tune  perhaps.  I  would  like  to  experiment  on  them  with 
lime  or  fertilizer,  and  I  thought  Alsike  clover  would  do 
the  trick.  I  do  not  know  much  about  Crimson  clover. 
Would  I  be  liable  to  get  a  catch  after  plowing  back? 
Would  you  sow  right  after  spring-tooth  harrow.  and  if 
you  put  lime  or  fertilizer  on,  when  would  you  apply  it? 
Do  not  advise  anv  costly  process;  can’t  afford  it. 

Bluff  Point,  N.  Y.  J.  w.  P. 

UR  experiments  that  were  begun  five  years  ago 
in  the  Keuka  Lake  section  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  vineyards  benefit  by  Cummer  tillage.  In  other 
words,  between  the  plowing  in  early  Spring  and  the 
plowing  back  a  considerable  time  elapses,  during 
which  the  soil  is  given  rather  frequent  cultivation, 
depending  largely  upon  the  frequency  of  rainfall. 
About  the  middle  to  the  last  of  July  the  plowing 
back  is  done  and  this  is  followed  by  a  dragging. 
Directly  after  the  soil  is  thus  fitted  it  is  seeded  to  a 
green  manure  crop,  and  of  all  those  that  we  have 
grown  the  rye  and  Hairy  vetch  combination  has 
proven  the  best  adapted  fo*  the  hillside  soils  in  the 
vicinity  of  Urbana.  Rye  alone  is  a  very  desirable 
crop  to  grow  for  turning  under  when  the  cost  of 
vetch  seed  is  high.  Our  experiences  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  good  practice  for 
the  vineyardist  to  grow  his  own  vetch 
and  rye  seed.  This  has  been  done 
successfully  for  the  past  three  sea¬ 
sons.  it  having  been  possible  to  grow 
sufficient  seed  to  sow  about  15  acres 
annually  from  the  seed  harvested 
from  1  Vj  acres.  Not  only  has  it  been 
possible  to  obtain  this  quantity  of 
seed,  but  in  addition  we  have  secured 
a  volunteer  seeding  for  next  year 
from  the  s«od  that  shattered  during 
the  cuttim  and  handling. 

While  the  clovers  are  very  desirable 
as  green  manure  crops  generally,  our 
experiences  indicate  that  they  require 
a  considerably  longer  period  in  the 
Spring  to  reach  an  amount  of  growth 
that  is  comparable  with  the  vetch  and 
rye.  Crimson  clover  occasionally 
comes  through  the  Winter  in  the 
Keuka  region,  but  no  one  can  foretell 
just  when  this  is  to  happen.  It 
probably  fails  in  three  out  of  five 
seasons. 

Ten  years’  experience  with  the  use 
of  lime  in  the  vineyard  indicates  that 
it  has  not  affected  favorably  the  growth  of  the  vine, 
nor  has  it  influenced!  fruit  production.  Its  use 
probably  has  affected  in  some  degree  the  growth  of 
clover,  while  the  use  of  unslaked  lime  has  in  some 
measure  improved  the  texture  of  the  soil. 

Further  10  years’  results  at  Fredonia  and  five 
years’  tests  at  Urbana  show  conclusively  that  the 
use  of  readily  available  nitrogen  has  proven  profit¬ 
able.  The  use  of  300  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  to  the  acre 
has  also  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
the  rye  and  vetch.  The  nitrogen  used  at  Urbana  has 
been  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of 
250  lbs.  per  acre.  Even  at  present  prices  this  form 
of  nitrogen  is  just  as  cheap  as  that  bought  in  any 
other  form. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  suggested  that  300  lbs.  of  acid 
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phosphate  be  broadcast  over  the  entire 
width  of  the  rows  some  time  before  plow¬ 
ing.  Then  when  the  shoots  are  out  about 
eight  or  10  inches,  broadcast  in  a  like 
manner  150  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
harrow  in.  In  about  two  weeks  follow 
with  100  lbs.  of  the  nitrate.  Then  about 
the  middle  of  July  seed  with  either  rye 
or  rye  and  vetch,  after  the  plowing  back 
has  been  done.  The  exact  time  of  seed¬ 
ing  is  dependent  upon  the  rains  at  that, 
season  of  the  year.  This  should  be  done 
directly  after  a  good  rainfall,  rather  than 
before.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 

Clean-up  Months. — April  and  May 
have  been  clean-up  months  at  our  house, 
and  we  have  tried  to  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shone,  although  it  was  hard  work  be¬ 
tween  showers.  Out  back  of  the  house 
was  an  ancient  lumber  pile  which  the 
oldest  inhabitant  assured  me  had  been 
there  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  This 
pile  of  odds  and  ends  of  discarded  boards 
and  the  URe  ha‘s  been  an  eyesore  to  me 
for  several  years,  but  it  had  been  an  ac¬ 
cepted  institution  for  so  long  that  one 
hardly  had  the  courage  to  make  a  start  at 
removing  it.  But  it  is  not  my  u  ay  to 
“put  off”  forever,  so  one  day  I  dared  the 
familv  to  tackle  it  all  together.  All  of 
us,  big  and  little,  went  for  the  formidable 
oid  pile,  and  after  two  days  of  very  heavy 
and  unpleasant  work  we  had  vanquished 
it.  This  discarded  mess  was  thoughtfully 
situated  in  a  clump  of  berry  bushes,  and 
th(*  workers  looked  bs  if  they  bfld  been 
through  a  barbed-wire  entanglement,  for 
several  weeks,  b  e  all  think  the  big  y  aid 
looks  enough  better  for  the  trouble,  how¬ 
ever.  and  it  is  always  very  satisfactory  to 
do  one  of  the  jobs  which  “can’t  be  done.” 
The  front  yard  is  a  sight  to  behold  as  I 
write.  The  men  have  just  finished  cutting 
down  three  big  locust  trees  and  the  roots 
were  dug  out  first.  We  look  actually  as 
if  an  earthquake  had  struck  our  happy 
home,  but  in  due  time,  if  I  can  have  pa¬ 
tience.  the  ungainly  trunks  and  limbs  will 
become  useful  posts,  the  branches  fuel  for 
the  ever-hungry  maw  of  the  fireplace,  and 
the  yard  will  resume  its  normal  ways. 
But  how  hard  it  is  for  a  woman  to  com¬ 
pose  her  soul  in  patience  while  the  men 
take  their  valuable  time  in  accomplishing 
these  things ! 

The  New  Garden. — A  new  garden  spot 
has  been  plowed  and  planted  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  pile  of  wood,  and  what  was 
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an  eyesore  and  of  no  use  promises  to  feed 
a  large  family  this  year.  I  feel  very 
complacent,  therefore,  and  consider  that  a 
perfectly  good  half  acre  of  ground  has 
been  added  to  our  possessions.  But  I  im¬ 
agine  that  murmurs  of  grave  disapproval 
would  have  gone  up  from  still  thriftier 
souls  if  they  could  have  seen  what  dis¬ 
posal  we  made  of  the  old  wood.  We 
burned  it  “at  the  stake,”  to  be  brief,  and  I 
had  guilty  qualms  of  conscience  while 
the  deed  was  being  done.  But  the  truth* 
is  we  are  wood-poor  here  at  our  farm, 
and  the  labor  necessary  to  put  that  old 
lumber  into  burnable  shape  would  have 
made  it  very  expensive  fuel  in  the  end. 
However,  before  we  decided  that  the  only 
way  to  be  rid  of  such  an  accumulation 
was  to  burn  it,  I  told  the  natives  of  our 
nearby  village  to  come  and  help  them¬ 
selves — for  the  drawing  away.  But  no 
one  evidently  wanted  free  wood,  although 
hard  maple  is  $4  a  cord  to  buy — so 
around  80  or  40  cords  of  “just”  wood 
went  up  in  smoke.  In  the  fruit  districts, 
excellent  peaches,,  grapes,  apples  and 
many  other  varieties  rot  on  the  ground, 
oftentimes  becouse  it  does  not  pay  the 
growers  to  ship  away.  It  was  a  similar 
case  with  our  lumber  pile,  which  would 
have  richly  rewarded  a  man  with  time 
heavy  on  his  hands  who  must  buy  fuel  at 
any  cost.  Another  case  of  producer  and 
consumer  failing  to  get  together,  to  the  ■ 
detriment  especially  of  the  latter. 

Porch  Extension. — In  April  we  had 
a  big  new  porch  added  to  our  old  house,  j 
the  one  thing  I  have  longed  for  most  for 
lo.  these  many  years.  I  wish  every  wom¬ 
an  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  join  me 
for  a  hot  afterfloon  out  there,  and  we 
would  have  a  jolly  “talk-fest”  together. 
But.  unfortunately.  I  do  not  expect  to 
spend  every  hot  afternoon  on  the  porch, 
whether  its  shade  calls  me  or  not.  Hot 
afternoons  are  the  ones  when  the  po¬ 
tatoes  cry  loudest  to  be  dug.  and  who  am 
I  to  be  deaf  to  their  pleas  when  the 
potato  money  is  destined  to  replenish  the 
family  till,  emptied  by  the  II.  C.  of  P.’s? 
Which,  if  anyone  has  had  occasion  to 
buy  lumber  thiis  season,  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  I  refer  to  the  high  cost 
of  porches.  Those  potatoes  will  surely 
not  cry  their  eyes  out  in  vain  along  the 
first  of  August ! 

Home  Improvements.  —  Our  porch 
floor  is  of  nice  white  pine,  and  I  have 
tried  the  experiment  of  waxing  it.  Most 
of  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  large  rag 
rug,  and  I  hope  that  wax  in  place  of  paint 
will  prove  successful.  The  house  is  also 
being  treated  to  a  coat  or  two  of  paint — 
the  first.  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  in  over  15 
years.  It  does  not  pay  to  let  old  houses 
go  so  long,  as  we  find  to  our  cost,  but  the 
dollars  had  to  go  for  other  more  vital 
improvements,  so  it  is  now  doubly  ex¬ 
pensive  in  the  end.  Take  it  all  together, 
you  can  imagine  that  we  have  had  a  busy 
month  at  our  farm  in  addition  to  the  | 
planting  season.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
the  “Things  of  the  House,”  as  Mary 
Heaton  Yorse  puts  it.  have  intruded  the 
least  bit  on  the  "Crops  of  the  Farm.”  but 
even  houses  once  in  a  while  call  for  a 
reckoning,  and  ours  had  reached  just  that 
pitch.  ( >ne-hundred-aml-fifty-y  ear-old 

houses  are  rarely  pampered,  and  ours  cer¬ 
tainly  has  never  been.  But  how  good  it 
must  seem  to  it  to  have  a  clean  yard 
some  day,  a  fresh,  clean  face  to  show  the 
passers-by.  and  the  general  appearance 
of  being  loved  and  held  in  only  decent  es¬ 
teem.  At  least  that  is  the  way  I  should  ! 
feel  if  I  were  an  ancient  and  honorable  ! 
building  which  had  hospitably  sheltered 
several  generations  of  careless  and  busy 
Americans. 

Potato  Planting. — We  began  plant¬ 
ing  Early  Michigan  potatoes  on  April  24, 
which  was  the  earliest  date  in  our  locality 
for  this  job.  I  cut  up  a  good  many  bush¬ 
els,  and  the  men  scattered  the  seed.  We 
have  quite  a  big  acreage  of  this  important 
adjunct  to  a  meal,  and  never  fail  to  make 
good,  year  in  and  year  out.  This  Spring 
potatoes  are  a  drug  on  the  market,  and 
planting  in  our  county  will  probably  be 
much  lighter  than  usual.  So  we  are  put¬ 
ting  in  the  usual  quantity  of  seed,  and 
look  to  see  fair  prices  at  digging  time,  or 
around  the  first  of  August.  We  usually 
have  pretty  good  potatoes,  as  my  husband 
believes  in  very  thoroughly  preparing  the 
ground  in  advance  of  the  crop.  Then  we 
spray  and  cultivate  regularly,  and  while 
it  all  means  a  lot  of  work,  it.  pays  where 
fancy  stock  is  raised  for  roadside  trade. 

Farmers’  Markets. — They  are  talking 
of  a  curb  market  in  our  nearby  city  for 
this  Summer,  but  I  doubt  the  idea  going 
through.  The  retail  merchants  are  not 
especially  in  favor  of  farmers  bringing 
their  produce  to  town  for  direct  disposal, 
although  the  grocers  and  provision ists  ad¬ 
mit  that  much  perishable  stuff  spoils  on 
their  hands  during  the  warm  months. 
Then.  too.  freight  and  express  are  so  un¬ 
certain  these  days,  and  growing  worse 
instead  of  better,  that  it  would  seem  an 
opportune  time  to  try  out  the  plan  for 
the  season,  if  nothin^  more.  Farmers  who 
would  bring  in  their  fruits,  vegetables, 
eggs  and  butter,  etc*.,  would  nine  times 
out  of  10  go  to  the  city  stores  to  spend  a 
good  share  of  the  money  received  from 
the  consumer.  The  meehants  would  not 
suffer  as  much  as  they  fear,  for  perish¬ 
able  goods  to  a  great  extent  would  not  be 
carried,  and  other  commodities  could  be 
increased.  I  know  very  little  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  connected 
with  a  curb  market,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  consumer  and  producer  both 
should  benefit.  I  hope  our  county  will 
give  the  matter  a  trial  this  Summer  and 
let  results  tell  the  story. 

HELEN  S.  K.  WILCOX. 


Breakfast  is  Ready 

when  you  have 
a  package  of 

Grape-Nuts 

for  this  tasteful  blend  of 
wheat  £L  barley  is  ready- 
cooked. 

Not  a  bit  of  waste. 
Usable  to  the  last  crumb 

Usual  price  15<fr  per  package. 
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BERRY 


LANTS 


RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  GRAVE,  CUR¬ 
RANT,  ASPARAGUS,  RIH  KARH,  K LOWERING  PLANTS,  FRUIT 
AND  ORN  AMENTAL  TREES.  SIIKI  RS. 

VECETABLE  PLANTS 

GARBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  1IEET,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 
CELERY,  EGG.  KALE,  LETTUCE.  ONION,  PARSLEY,  SAGE, 
sweet  POTATO,  PEPPER,  TOM  A  TO  PLANTS.  Catalog  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

Tomato  and  Cabbage  Plants 

Hardy  field  grown,  ready  for  transplanting.  Varieties: 
Karl  iana.JS  tone  and  Globe  tomatoes  and  Elatdutch  and 
Hureliead  Cabbage,  price  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  I  <MI  for 
40  eentw;  500,  #1.75;  l.OOO.  *11.00.  By  express  col¬ 
lect  *  1 . 50  per  1,000  ;  6,000,  $6.26.  Address 

W.  L.  6EARDIN  PLANT  FARM  TIFTON,  GA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ton  of  the  best  kinds  selected  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred—  Early,  Midseason  and  Late.  A  Iso  CABBAGE.  CEL¬ 
ERY,  TOMATO.  PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  in  season. 
Send  for  our  1919  price  list.  Caleb  Hoggs  &  Son. 
ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM.  Cheswolf,  Delaware 

TRANSPLANTED  BERRY  PLANTS 

Ready  in  May,  June  and  July.  All  leading  Varieties.  The 
New  Everbearing  strawberries  “  Neverfail,"  indorsed  by 
M.  Crawford.  The  New  Everbearing  raspberry,  ‘•Erskine 
Park,”  '•  The  New  “  Honey  Sweet  ”  Ulaek  Cap  raspberry 
smi  hundreds  of  other  varieties.  Write  for  Catalogue.  Ad¬ 
dress  1,.  J.  Farmer,  "The  Strawberry  Man,"  Pulaski,  N . Y . 


Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Best  June  fruiting  varieties.  Also  Fall  bearing  Vegetable 
plants  of  all  kinds,  grown  from  selected  seed.  Get  our 
price  on  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Also  special 
price  on  large  orders.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGE  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

hundred;  $12  thousand.  8-yr.  roots,  *1.50  hundred;  $8 
thousand.  Also  2-vr.  roots,  #1.15  hundred:  #6.25  thous¬ 
and.  UAliKY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  X.  Y. 

Late  Cabbage  Plants  SureVJikml  American 

Savoy  (a  98c 
Plants  Ready 


Savoy  (o  98c.  per  i.000;  $9  for  10,000;  S86  for  100.000. 

June  10  to  Allg.  10.  S.  A.  VIKIIIN,  llurtly,  Del, 


Tnmuln  Plonlo  STO>  E.  The  standard  canning  variety. 
I  OOldIO  rldillb  @  DKe  per  1000.  Circular  free.  Plants 
Ready  June  5  to  26.  S.  A.  V 1  K IM  N,  Hurt  I  v.  Delaware 

SWEET  POTATO  Plants  #8.H5  thousand,  express.’ 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 

St.  Regis  Raspberry  Plants ^TTiiousand1: 

Shipped  prepaid.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

Sweet  Potato  Plants  •®*p*r»ooPortPaid.  cabbage, 

Catalogue  free. 


Tomato  and  Pepper  plants. 

M.  N.  RIIIKiO,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


ARE  YOU  POSTED  FROM  A  TO  Z  ? 

GARDEN  GUIDE,  nowin  its  third  edition,  tells  authori¬ 
tatively  just  what  to  do  to  produce  the  best  vegeta¬ 
bles,  fruits  and  flowers.  1001  other  garden  pointers 
covered.  Paper,  75c.:  cloth,  Si.  postpaid. 

GROW  BETTER  "Home  Fruit  Grower,”  by  M.  (i.  Kains.  in- 
EREIT  spiring  book  ever  published.  Practical 
through  its  every  page.  Tells  best  varieties  and  how  to 
grow  them.  Paper.  #1 ;  cloth,  #1.50.  postpaid. 

A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Inc.,  438b,  West  37th  St.,  New  York 


ARRISONS*  NURSERIE 

Fruit  Trees  Budded  from  Bearing:  Orchards. 
Peach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  quinco, 
grape-vines,  strawberry  plants,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  evergreens  and  shade  trees. 
Catalog  free.  box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


I  ,1.11.1.1...,  DI..L  200,000.  Parcel  post.  Danish 

Late  uabbage  Hants  Ball  Head,  Flat  Dutch.  100— 45c.; 

500—51.60;  1.000—52.76.  Caulillower,  100— 70o.  Every 
plant  a  good  one.  W.  J.  MYERS.  It.  2,  Massillon,  Ohio 

Sweet  Potato  and  Cabbage  Plants  «©^-p  ?p  j>  ^ 

20c.  per  doz.,  postpaid.  Celery  Plants  in  season.  Price 
list  free.  W.  S.  F  O  It  D  A-  s  O  N,  llartly,  Delaware 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  | 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
_  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

~  For  sale  by  ]  ^ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  ^ 
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Something  Better  than 

Paris  Green 


Our  Experts 
will  give  you 
Free  Advice 


T\ 
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SPRAY  your  potatoes  with  Orchard  Brand  Arsen- 
ite  of  Zinc  and  see  how  quickly  it  kills  the 
bugs.  It’s  the  poison  that  sticks  to  the  vines. 
Rains  do  not  wash  it  off  readily,  therefore  fewer 
sprayings  are  necessary  than  when  Paris  Green  is 
used.  There  is  also  less  danger  of  burning  plants. 

Use  Orchard  Brand  Lazal  for  dusting. 

The  standardized  Bordeaux  mixture,  Bordeaux- 
Lead  and  Zinc-Bordeaux  are  dependable  remedies 
for  controlling  fungous  diseases  of  potatoes  and 
fruit  trees. 

The  largest  chemical  company  in  America 
offers  to  you  personally  the  assistance  of  its 
Special  Service  Department.  Write  us  about  any 
spraying  problem.  We  advise  and  answer  all 
spraying  inquiries  without  charge. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Insecticide  Dept.,  25  Broadway  New  York 


S  p  r  a  y  Materials 


A  complete  line  of 
standardized  Insecti¬ 
cides  and  Fungicides 
manufactured  by  the 
largest  chemical  com¬ 
pany  in  the  world. 
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Things  to  Eat 


Ways  with  Strawberries 

Strawberry  Cottage  Pudding. — One- 
third  cup  butter,  one-half  cup  milk,  one 
cup  sugar,  1%  cups  flour,  one  egg,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder.  Mix  same  as 
cottage  pudding  and  bake  25  minutes  in 
shallow  dish,  cut  in  squares  and  serve 
with  strawberries  sprinkled  with  sugar 
and  mashed.  Cover  with  cream  sauce. 

Strawberry  Nit. — Make  a  plain  cake, 
using  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  heaping 
tablespoon  of  butter,  one  cup  sugar,  one 
cup  milk,  one  cup  flour,  and  two  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder.  Cream  butter  and 
sugar,  add  yolks  of  eggs,  then  milk,  flour 
and  baking  powder,  which  has  been  sifted 
together.  Bake  in  pie  plates.  Hull  and 
wash  two  cups  of  strawberries,  then 
crush  them  and  add  one  cup  of  powdered 
sugar  and  the  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs. 
Beat  all  until  still'  and  till  between  layers 
and  on  top. 

Crushed  Strawberry  Gelatin. — Soak 
two  tablespoons  gelatin  in  a  cup  of  cold 
water;  add  to  this  one  cup  boiling  water. 
When  well  dissolved,  add  a  box  of  straw¬ 
berries  which  have  been  crushed  and 
sweetened.  Put  on  ice  and  serve  with 
whipped  cream. 

Strawberry  Shortcake. — Rub  into  one 
quart  of  sifted  flour  three  tablespoons  of 
butter,  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  sugar.  Add  one  beaten  egg  to  a 
cup  of  cream,  mix  it  with  the  flour  lightly. 
Dissolve  a  teaspoon  of  soda  in  a  little 
warm  water,  and  mix  all  together,  hand¬ 
ling  as  little  as  possible.  Roll  lightly  into 
two  round  sheets,  place  on  pie  tins  and 
bake  20  minutes  in  a  quick  oven.  This 
ci'U6t  is  delicious.  Mix  strawberries  and 
sugar  and  put  between  and  on  top  of 
crust. 

Strawberry  Buns. — Three  cups  of  flour, 
one-half  cup  butter,  one-half  cup  sugar, 
two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  of  cream  of  tartar, 
one-half  teaspoon  soda,  four  tablespoons 
milk,  some  minced  strawberries,  chopped 
fine.  Rub  the  butter  well  into  the  flour, 
add  sugar  and  eggs  well  beaten,  mix  the 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda  with  the  milk, 
and  stir  all  together.  If  it  is  not  wet 
enough,  add  a  little  more  milk  ;  the  dough 
should  be  a  stiff  one.  Mold  into  buns, 
place  in  buttered  tin,  make  a  hole  in  top 
of  each  and  put  in  about  a  teaspoon  of 
the  strawberries  and  a  little  powdered 
sugar,  drawing  the  dough  to  cover  it. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  15  minutes. 

Iced  Strawberry  Pudding. — Boil  two 
heaping  cups  of  sugar  and  two  cups  of 
water  together  30  minutes,  watching  care¬ 
fully  that  it  does  not  get  too  thick.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs  very  light  and  add 
to  the  boiling  syrup.  Stir  a  moment  over 
the  fire,  then  turn  into  a  large  bowl  and 
beat  well  until  cold  and  thick,  and  then 
add  one  pint  of  strawberry  juice  and 
freeze. 

Baked  Strawberry  Rolls. — Roll  biscuit 
dough,  then  cut  it  in  squares  four  inches 
wide,  spread  over  with  mashed  strawber¬ 
ries  and  a  little  sugar.  Roll  up  crust, 
and  put  the  rolls  in  dripping  pan.  just  a 
little  apart ;  put  a  piece  of  butter  on  each 
roll,  spice  it  as  you  like,  strew  over  a 
large  handful  of  sugar  and  a  little  hot 
water.  Set  in  oven  and  bake.  Serve  with 
sweet  sauce. 

Strawberry  Pie. — To  one  beaten  egg 
add  one  cup  of  sugar,  2V2  teaspoons  of 
flour  mixed  while  dry.  Then  stir  in  one 
cup  strawberry  juice,  strained.  Let  come 
to  a  boil  and  cool  before  putting  into  pie 
plnte'lined  with  crust.  It  may  be  frosted. 

Strawberry  Eclairs. — Boil  together  one 
cup  of  water  and  one-fourth  cup  butter, 
stir  in  one  cup  sifted  flour  and  stir  con¬ 
stantly  until  mixture  rolls  together  in  a 
ball.  When  partly  cool  add  four  eggs, 
beating  one  in  at  a  time.  Drop  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  long  narrow  strips,  one  inch  or 
more  apart,  on  flat  buttered  tins.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  well  risen  and  of 
a  delicate  golden  brown,  half  an  hour  be¬ 
ing  the  usual  time.  When  cool,  split  on 
one  side  and  fill  with  fresh  strawberries, 
sweetened  and  crushed.  Spread  tops  with 
boiled  icing,  colored  with  the  strawberry 
juice. 

Preserved  Strawberries — Pick  over, 
wash,  drain  and  hull  strawberries,  then 
weigh.  Fill  jars  with  fruit,  packing  as 
solidly  as  possible.  Make  a  syrup  by 
ineasuryig  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of 
the  strawberries  in  sugar,  and  allowing 
one  cup  of  water  to  each  pound  of  sugar ; 
boil  15  minutes.  Add  the  syrup  to  the 
fruit  to  overflow  jars,  and  adjust  rubbers 
and  cover.  Stand  the  jars  in  a  kettle  of 
cold  water,  heat  the  water  gradually  to 
boiling  point  and  keep  just  below  for  20 
minutes. 

Strawberry  Mousse. — Hull,  wash  and 
drain  one  quart  of  strawberries ;  add  one 
cup  of  granulated  sugar  and  mash  well, 
one-half  pint  thick  cream  and  one-fourth 
as  much  cold  milk,  beaten  stiff,  and  added 
to  the  sweetened  berries.  Put  into  a  mold 
with  a  tight  cover  and  pack  in  ice  cream 
bucket  for  four  hours. 

Creamed  Strawberries. — Dissolve  three 
teaspoons  gelatin  in  some  water,  add 
half  a  pint  of  water,  grated  lemon  peel 
and  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  a  little 
sugar.  Stir  over  fire  until  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Then  strain  and  cool.  Before  it 
sets  beat  into  it  half  a  pint  of  cream, 


place  a  quart  of  strawberries  in  a  large 
dish  and  pour  mixture  over  them.  Place 
on  ice  until  set. 

Strawberry  Fancy. — Prepare  buttered 
toast  cut  up  in  cubes,  sufficient  to  make 
two  layers  in  a  baking  dish,  and  same 
amount  of  fresh  strawberries.  Arrange 
toasted  cubes  and  strawberries  alternately; 
adding  sugar  and  bits  of  butter  to  the 
berry  layers,  the  top  layer  to  consist  of 
strawberries.  Then  add  milk  according  to 
the  amount  of  toast,  about  two  cups  to  a 
pint  of  toast  cubes.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 

Strawberry  Tapioca  Pudding. — To  a 
pint  of  milk  add  half  a  cup  of  quick-cook¬ 
ing  tapioca ;  add  beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  sweeten  to  taste.  When  cooked,  beat 
in  quickly  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  ;  sea¬ 
son  with  vanilla.  Partly  fill  individual 
dishes  with  strawberries,  fill  with  tapioca 
when  cold,  and  serve  with  cream  and 
sugar  or  whipped  cream. 

HELEN  A.  LYNAN. 


Out  of  a  Can  of  Tomatoes 

Have  you  a  surplus  of  canned  tomatoes 
on  your  shelves?  Try  some  of  these  ways 
of  using  them  before  tomatoes  come  this 
Summer.  If  your  canned  tomatoes  are 
all  gone  these  recipes  are  equally  good 
with  the  fresh  ones,  and  will  tempt  you 
to  can  more  this  year. 

Tomatoes  Baked  with  Eggs. — Put  a 
layer  of  well-seasoned  tomato  pulp  in  a 
baking  dish,  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese, 
and  put  in  the  oven  until  the  cheese 
melts.  Remove  from  the  oven  and  break 
the  desired  number  of  eggs  on  top  of  the 
cheese,  being  careful  to  keep  the  yolks 
whole.  Season,  put  in  the  oven  and  cook 
until  the  eggs  are  firm.  Sprinkle  with 
another  layer  of  cheese  and  serve  very  hot  | 
from  the  dish. 

Tomatoes  Poached  with  Eggs. — Ileat 
well-seasoned  tomato  juice  to  the  boiling 
point,  drop  in  the  eggs  and  poach  as 
usual.  Serve  o.  toast  and  cover  with  the 
thickened  juice. 

Scalloped  with  Meat. — Take  one  cup 
soft,  bread  crumbs,  three-fourths  cup 
chopped  meat,  two  tablespoons  melted 
butter,  onion,  salt,  pepper  and  parsley  to 
taste.  Form  into  balls,  and  put  into  a 
baking  dish.  Cover  with  well-seasoned 
tomatoes  and  bake. 

Tomatoes  and  Rice. — Cook  1  cup  of  rice 
and  1  teaspoon  salt  in  3  cups  of  boiling 
a  ater  for  10  minutes.  Drain,  add  one- 
half  jar  tomatoes  and  1  teaspoon  of  bacon 
drippings  or  a  piece  of  uncooked  salt  pork 
and  simmer  until  the  liquor  is  absorbed 
and  the  pork  is  done. 

Tomato  Toast. — Melt  4  tablespoons 
shortening  in  saucepan,  add  4  teaspoons 
of  flour  and  blend  well.  Pour  in  two 
cup^  of  tomato  pulp  and  let  cook  until 
thick,  stirring  all  the  time.  Season  to 
taste  with  salt,  pepper  and  sugar :  add  a 
pinch  of  soda  and  then  thin  with  about 
a  cup  of  scalded  milk.  Make  eight  slices 
of  toast,  butter  and  arrange  on  a  platter. 
Pour  over  them  the  tomato  sauce  and 
sprinkle  with  a  little  grated  cheese. 

Plain  Tomato  Soup. — One  can  tomatoes, 
1  pint  water.  12  peppercorns,  4  cloves, 
bit  of  bay  leaf.  2  teaspoons  sugar.  1  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon  soda.  2 
tablespoons  butter,  3  tablespoons  flour.  1 
slice  onion.  Cook  tomatoes,  water,  pep¬ 
percorns.  bay  leaf,  cloves  and  sugar  20 
minutes;  strain,  add  salt  and  soda.  Melt 
the  butter  in  a  saucepan,  cook  onion  in 
it  until  yellowed  ;  remove  onion,  add  flour 
and  enough  soup  mixture  to  make  a  con¬ 
sistency  that  will  pour.  T.et  come  to  the 
boiling  point,  stirring  all  the  time.  Add 
to  the  soup  and  serve  hot. 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup. — One-third  can 
tomatoes.  2  teaspoons  sugar,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  soda.  1  quart  milk,  1  slice  onion, 
4  tablespoons  flour,  1  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
eighth  teaspoon  pepper;  butter.  Scald  the 
milk  with  the  onion,  remove  onion  and 
thicken  milk  with  the  flour  diluted  with  a 
little  water.  Cook  tomatoes  with  the 
sugar  for  15  minutes,  add  soda  and  rub 
through  a  sieve ;  combine  the  mixture  by 
pouring  the  tomato  slowly  into  the  milk 
and  pour  into  i.  hot;  tureen  over  the  salt, 
pepper  and  a  little  butter.  The  soup  will 
curdle  if  reheated,  so  do  not  combine  the 
milk  and  tomato  until  ready  to  serve. 

Tomato  Loaf. — Take  one  cup  of  strained 
tomato  juice  and  soak  it  in  as  many 
bread  crumbs  as  it  will  absorb ;  add  1  cup 
tomato  pulp,  1  cup  grated  cheese,  a  small 
onion,  chopped  and  browned  in  fat.  1  bay 
leaf,  sage  and  other  seasoning  to  taste. 
Mold  and  bake  like  a  meat  loaf. 

Tomato  Salad. — Boil  2*4  cups  tomato. 
1  stalk  of  celery,  1  onion,  1  bay  leaf.  3 
cloves,  salt  and  pepper  for  15  minutes 
and  press  through  a  sieve.  Dissolve  one- 
fourth  package  of  gelatin  in  one-fourth 
cup  cold  water  and  add  to  the  tomato 
mixture,  which  should  be  boiling  hot.  Set 
away  in  a  cool  place  until  stiff.  Serve 
c  t  in  cubes  on  a  nest  of  lettuce  leaves 
with  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Tomato  Marmalade. — To  1  cup  of  to¬ 
mato  pulp  add  114  cups  of  sugar,  the 
juice  of  1  lemon,  half  a  teaspoon  of  pow¬ 
dered  ginger  and  a  little  allspice.  Cook 
until  very  thick.  Serve  at  dinner  with 
roast  beef. 

Tomato  Fritters.  One  pint  of  canned 
tomatoes  chopped  fine  and  salted  to  taste, 

1  egg.  enough  flour  to  make  a  smooth 
batter,  one-half  teaspoon  soda.  Drop 
from  spoon  into  hot  fat,  brown  and  serve 
hot.  MRS.  F.  WM.  STILLMAN. 


Muscle  Doesn’t  Make  Money 

Man  muscles  or  horse  muscles  are  no  longer  profitable  on  a  farm.  Farm  with 
power  and  brains — not  with  plodding  and  brawn. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  invest  the  cost  of  a  laborer  in  modern  power  implements 
which  will  make  you  independent  of  labor  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

There’s  a  great  engine  in  your  automobile  that  can  do  a  lot  of  your  farm  work 
if  you  harness  it.  Lay  Porta  Power  is  the  harness.  It  lifts  the  rear  axle  so  the 
tires  rest  against  two  pulleys  mounted  on  a  shaft  with  a  belt  pulley  in  the  middle. 
There’s  almost  literally  no  wear  on  tires. 

You  can  move  the  power  where  the  work  is;  down  to  the  wood  lot  to  run 
a  Lay  Porta  Saw;  out  to  the  dairy  to  operate  a  Lay 
Milking  Machine,  a  separator  or  a  churn;  up  to  the  well  to 
drive  a  Lay  Porta  Pump;  then  back  to  the  house  to  charge 
the  electric  batteries  of  your  Lay  Farm  Light  outfit.  Release 
two  levers  and  the  car’s  ready  for  family  enjoyment. 

You  can  buy  the 
whole  Lay  equipment 
for  only  a  little  more 
than  the  price  of 
one  stationary  engine 
— Lay  Porta  Power; 

Lay  Porta  Saw;  Lay 
Porta  Pump;  Lay 
Concrete  Mixer  and 
Lay  Farm  Light. 

Each  machine  is  sold 
separately.  All  are 
guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

Don’t  guess  this  or 
that — write  for  the 
facts. 


In  some  counties  we  can  appoint  Farmer 
Agents.  A  real  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
likes  to  be  outdoors  and  call  on  his  neighbors. 
Please  tell  us  about  your  farm  power  needs. 

L  A.  YOUNG  INDUSTRIES.  Inc..  Shelbyrille,  Indiana 
Portable  Power  Implements  for  the  Farm 

GRACE  MOTORS,  Lid..  Toronto,  Onl. 

Exclusive  Canadian  Distributors 


LAY  PORTA 
SAW 

L.  A  YOUNG  INDUSTRIES. 
8helbyville.  Indiana  —Dept.  177 


Send  full 
Power. 


particulars  about  Lay  Porta 


Name. 


Address. 


OWN  THIS  SMALL  THRESHER 


This  thresher  is  just  your  size,  particularly  if  you’re  raising  a  limited  amount  of  grain.  W e 
can  prove  that  it  will  save  you  money.  It  is  simple  in  construction  and  light  in  weight,  whioh 
makes  it  easily  handled.  It  is  “made  to  stay— no  breakdowns.  A  small  price,  but  a  big  re¬ 
turn.  Five  sizes  from  20  to  120  bushels  per  hour. 

^THRESHERS 


We’ve  be«n  building:  Threshers  for  T5  years.  They’ve  all  been  honestly  buiH^no  skimping 
in  the  Gray  Line.  They  are  built  to  handle  mUIomaize,  Kaffir  corn,  feterim,  sorghum,  rice, 
rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans,  peas  and  prass  seed  and  they  do  the  work  quickly  and  at  a  low- 
cost.  Many  enthusiastic  farmers  write  ns  about  the  fine  service  given  by  Gray,  Send  for 
our  catalog  and  read  what  thev  aay.  It’s  free. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  Inc.,  Box  M  Poultney,  Vt.. 


Horse  Powers 
Saw  Machines  and 
Gasoline  Engines 


A  SMALL  OUTLAY  THAT 


SAVES  YOU  MONEY 


DO  YOUR  OWN 
THRESHING  — 
IT’S  CHEAPER 


Capacities  as 
low  as  40 
Bushels 
per  hour 


On  Skids  or  Trucks 


SAVE  LABOR  COST 

BY  USING 

THE  BRASHER  FARM  TOOLS 

SAME  LOCATION  OVER  40  YEARS 

Specializing  in  Small  Grain  Threshers,  Wood  Saws,  Plows,  Silo  Fillers,  etc. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  OUTFIT  FIRM. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature.  Prices  on  application.  Some  territory  still  open. 

P.  E.  KENNEHAN  SON  &  CO.,  Brasher  Falls,  N.Y. 


A  FARM  FENCE  FAMINE! 

If  you  will  need  fence  next  spring  and  know 
where  you  can  buy,  DO  IT  NOW,  even  if  you  have  to 
borrow  the  money.  Don’t  wait  for  the  price 
to  come  down  nor  buy  more  than  you  will  really 
need,  for  many  will  have  to  go  witheut.  Reason 
for  this  prediction  explained  in  our  “Pence  Famine 
Bulletin.”  Free  for  the  asking.  Not  at  all;  you’re  welcome. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  23  Maumee  St,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
*-  -  ■  -  - 
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Beats  Out 
the  Grain 

Here’s  the  *  ‘Man  Behind  the 
GunM^~the  device  in  the  Red 
River  Special  Thresher  that 
beats  out  the  grain.  It’ s  j  ust  be¬ 
hind  the  big  cylinder.  It  beats 
the  threshed  grain  out  of  the 
straw  right  there  at  the  cylinder. 
Look  for  the  man  with  the 

RED  RIVER 
SPECIAL 

this  year  and  save  enough  grain 
and  time  to  pay  your  thresh  bill. 

David  Maynard,  cf  Hesperia,  Mich,, 
mites  that  he  is  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  28  x  40  Red  River  Special  bought 
last  season.  lie  says: 

“Theoperator  of  a  Red  River  Special  will 
never  have  kicks  from  his  customers.  Ro 
grain  goes  into  the  straw  stack.” 

If  you  are  a  thresherman  doing  cus¬ 
tom  work  you  will  please  more  custom¬ 
ers  and  get  in  longer,  more  profitable 
runs  with  a  Red  River  Special. 

Or  if  you  want  a  thresher  for  your 
own  use,  learn  about  our  “Junior”  Red 
River  Special. 

Write  for  Circulars 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1840 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil -Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Greek  Michigan 


Size,  waist 
NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 


JACKETS  TO  MATCH  OVERALLS  AT  SAME  PRICES 


Known  everywhere  as  the 
standard  in  quality.  Exclusive 
patented  Adjustable  andStayon  _ 
features  mean  better  wear,  service, 
and  satisfaction.  Twelve  styles— 
a  type  for  every  need.  Giveweather- 
proof  doors  that  always  push  or 
pull  easily.  Your  dealer  who  hand¬ 
ies  the  famous  Myers  line  of  Pumps 
and  Hay  Tools  also  has  Myers  Door 
Hangers.  £ee  him  today.  Let  him 
point  out  the  striking 
Myers  Improvements  or 
write  us  for  catalog. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &BR0. 
a3£OFoQrth  St,  Ashland,  0. 


HOISTS 


Are  you  in  need  of  a  “HOIST” 
during  the  coining  year?  If 
so,  we  can  save  you  money, 
we  can  also  save  you  the  expense  of  one  man 
and  team  in  the  haying  season. 

We  have  made  a  reduction  of  15#  on  Hoists, 
will  give  you  the  benefit,  we  are  also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  famous  Ireland  Wood  Sawing 
Machine  and  Saw  Mills,  write  for  circulars 
and  prices— we  originate,  others  imitate. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
11-18  State  Street  NORWICH,  NEW  YORK 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  he  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


The  Story  of  the  “Profiteer” 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
that  I  read  “The  Confession  of  a  Profit¬ 
eer”  on  page  S05,  and  the  only  fault  that 
I  can  find  with  it  is  that  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  wrong  paper.  This  article 
should  have  been  published  in  all  of  the 
good  daily  city  papers,  as  I  believe  _  it 
would  go  a  long  way  to  educate  the  city 
people  as  to  just  what  are  the  farm  con¬ 
ditions,  and  as  to  how  rich  the  farmer  is 
really  getting.  If  there  were  more  of 
this  kind  of  articles  printed,  and  less  of 
the  glowing  accounts  of  farm  life  and 
profits,  I  think  there  would  be  less  kick¬ 
ing  on  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  also 
fewer  people  induced  to  put  their  hard- 
earned  money,  as  evidently  the  author  of 
this  article  did,  into  the  farm.  Only 
yesterday  I  read  in  one  of  our  daily 
papers  an  article  on  big  money  in  eggs, 
and  the  writer  knows  something  about 
the  “big”  money,  as  he  has  gone  all 
through  the  game.  There  are  too  many* 
articles  published  that  are  simply  rot.  In 
big  type  they  publish  “Eggs  are  higher 
and  feeds  lower.”  I  would  like  to  know 
where  this  condition  exists,  as  I  had  to 
pay  more  for  chick  feed  this  morning  than 
I  ever  did.  Why  not  stop  fooling  the 
people  and  ourselves  and  get  down  to  the 
truth? 

The  writer  has  every  sympathy  for  the 
author  of  the  article  you  published,  as 
we  have  here  on  this  farm  all  kinds  of 
improved  machinery  and  think  we  are 
better  off,  financially,  hut  it  did  not  come 
from  the  farm.  There  is  no  man  for 
whom  I  have  more  pity  than  the  one  who, 
after  saving  a  few  dollars,  thinks  that 
the  place  to  put  it  and  spend  an  inde- 
I  pendent  life  in  after  years  is  a  farm. 
Too  many  have  tried  this,  and  found 
that  it  is  like  many  other  things;  “an¬ 
ticipation  is  greater  than  realization.” 
Keep  publishing  this  kind  of  articles,  as 
there  are  many  sermons  in  them.  The 
one  feature  we  admire  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
its  hold,  fearless,  stand  on  the  subject  of 
the  farmer  as  a  profiteer. 

Pennsylvania.  LESLIE  JEFFERIS. 


SEND  NO 
MONEY 

Instead  of  paying 
$2.50  to  $3.50  else¬ 
where  for  ONE  pair 
of  overalls,  just  use 
the  coupon  below  and 
we  send  in  next  mail, 
prepaid,  THREE  PAIRS  of 
our  genuine  DUBLWEAK  un¬ 
failing  Stifel-Indigo  Drill  Over¬ 
alls  or  Jackets — without  a 
cent  advance  payment.  You 
pay  only  $5.00  for  the  three 
pairs,  on  arrival.  We  refund 
money  if  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  You  risk  nothing.  If 
you  prefer,  order  one  sample 
pair  for  $1.95. 

DUBLWEAR  Overalls  stand 
hard  farm  wear  and  constant 
washing;  cut  roomy,  seams  re¬ 
inforced  and  double  stitched, 
six  pockets;  wide  straps;  dou¬ 
ble  hitch;  brass  buttons.  We 
guarantee,  ‘‘A  New  jjair  if 
they  rip.”  Ton'll  call  them 
the  best  overall  value  you 
ever  saw. 

- MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  - - ■ 

DUBLWEAR  FACTORY, 

Box  R-169,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Send  postpaid  3  pairs  DUtsI/- 
WEAH  Overalls,  I  pay  only  $5.00 
on  arrival.  You  are  to  refund  price  without  question 
if  I  wish  to  return  overalls.  I  RISK  NOTHING. 

inches;  length  -  —  inches. 


An  Improper  Fraction 

The  United  States  produces  one-fifth 
of  the  world’s  gold,  two-fifths  of  its  sil¬ 
ver,  two-fifths  of  its  iron  and  steel,  one- 
quarter  of  its  wheat,  two-thirds  of  its 
cotton,  two-thirds  of  its  oil.  three-quarters 
of  its  corn,  and  one-twelfth  of  its  wool. 
It  exports  all  except  wool,  and  imports 
it,  as  well  as  woolen  cloth.  It  has  the 
land,  the  intelligence  and  willing  mind  to 
produce  at  least  one-half  the  amount  the 
whole  world  does,  of  the  very  best  grades. 
It  could  grow  this  among  other  things, 
and  on  its  unoccupied  land,  without  dis¬ 
turbing  other  productions, 

Instead  of  paying  about  half  a  billion 
for  wool  and  clothing  to  others,  it  could 
collect  that  much  for  raw  wool,  and  then 
much  more  for  clothing.  All  the  wool  it 
could  produce  would  find  a  ready  market, 
because  there  is  not  half  enough  grown 
in  the  world  to  supply  it.  It  should  have 
a  safe  market  for  fully  30  years,  because 
the  sheep  men  of  the  world  could  not 
grow  a  surplus  in  that  time.  Why  is  the 
world  producing  so  little,  and  why  is 
the  United  States  growing  one-twelfth? 
What’s  the  matter  with  wool?  It  can¬ 
not  be  that  people  do  not  need  woolens, 
because  they  think  they  are  wearing  them, 
nor  that  they  are  short  of  money  when 
they  pay  $40  to  $80  for  much  flimsy 
stuff.  What’s  the  matter  with  wool,  any¬ 
how? 

This  is  a  question  for  sheep  men,  for 
land  owners,  merchants,  bunkers,  and 
everyone  interested  in  the  finances  and 
welfare  of  the  country.  It  is  a  question 
for  the  patriot  and  the  politician,  for 
capitalists  and  labor  unions.  Its  correct 
reply  affects  everyone  in  the  land.  Why 
is  a  propaganda  necessary  for  sheep,  and 
why  does  it  get  such  meagre  results? 
Why  is  there  such  a  thing  when  we  are 
furnishing  cotton,  flour,  beef  and  pork 
for  the  world,  and  why  is  hut  one  pound 
of  mutton  eaten  against  seven  of  beef? 
What  is  the  main  reason,  the  first  cause 
of  our  one-twelfth  production  of  the 
world’s  wool,  and  only  one-half  of  our 
own  ?  Surely  this  should  set  us  thinking. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Give  Poor  Farmers  a  Chance 

I  have  read  the  soldier’s  letter  on  page 
510,  as  well  as  all  the  rest;  will  ask  why 
not  let  the  soldiers  who  are  left  have  the 
best  there  is  in  this  country,  and  let  us 
poor  things  that  are  no  good  financially 
and  in  the  way  of  the  automobile  drivers, 
go  on  the  unoccupied  land?  I.  with  a 
great  many  others,  have  worked  for  the 
farmers,  clearing  and  draining  land,  and 
we  could  do  better  on  that  land  than  the 
average  soldier.  While  they  have  had 
good  homes  and  had  but  little  experience 
in  that  line,  we  have  had  experience  with 
all  classes  of  farm  work.  I  am  working  a 
rundown  farm  now  the  third  year  on 
shares,  but  if  I  can  get  in  touch  with  the 
Government  agent  if  I  don’t  get  one  of 
the  abandoned  farms  you  may  know  that 
I  haven’t  the  chance.  Ever  since  I  can 
remember  the  man  with  money  had  all 
the  chance  in  the  world,  but  the  boy  who 
started  to  work  out  was  kept  working 


out,  as  a  rule,  all  his  life.  A  renter  can¬ 
not  buy  feed  at  present  prices  to  feed  the 
landlord’s  cows.  Some  of  the  landlords 
say  they  have  a  farm  to  rent,  stock  and 
tools.  The  stock  sometimes  are  old  cali¬ 
pers,  and  I  have  worked  for  gardeneis 
in  Iowa  who  had  20  aci’es  with  more  tools 
than  they  have  here  on  100  acres  or  more. 
Till  there  is  a  change  in  most  everything 
I  would  rather  have  a  piece  of  cheap  land 
and  buy  a  few  young  heifers  and  let  their 
calves  run  with  them  than  to  rent  land  on 
shares  and  milk  old  eanners. 

New  Jersey.  frank  hateaway. 

Dairy  Prospects 

In  regard  to  the  dairy  prospects  here  I 
can  frankly  say  the  outlook  is  much 
brighter  in  the  Dairymen's  League  News 
than  upon  our  farms.  Many  are  selling 
their  cows,  and  very  few  calves  are  being 
raised.  We  had  a  good  hay  crop  here  last 
year,  but  much  went  to  waste,  as  we 
could  get  no  help  to  take  care  of  it.  It 
has  been  cold  and  backward  here,  pas¬ 
tures  starting  slowly  ;  many  hard  freezes. 
Our  milk  is  made  into  cheese  here  at 
present  in  our  own  factory.  We  lose  no 
time  in  discovering  who  makes  the  price 
on  butter  and  cheese.  It  begins  to  look 
as  if  somebody  in  the  packing  business 
had  cashed  in  at  our  expense.  Why  was 
not  the  price  of  butter  and  cheese  based 
on  the  cost  of  producing  raw  milk? 
Naturally,  butter  and  cheeese  could  not  be 
made  until  milk  was  produced.  Please 
give  us  your  opinion  on  this  matter. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  D.  L. 

Logically  this  correspondent  is  right. 
The  tanner  does  not  figure  the  price  of 
leather  on  the  cost  of  shoes,  nor  does  the 
weaver  figure  the  cost  of  cloth  on  the 
price  of  a  suit  of  clothes.  It  is  only  the 
milk  trust  that  discovered  the  science  of 
figuring  the  cost  of  basic  material  on  the 
basis  of  the  surplus  which  it  manages  to 
create  in  fact  or  in  fiction. 

Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Farmers  and  Horsemen  Benefited. 
—Horse  owners  of  all  parts  of  the  State 
will  profit  by  the  signing  of  the  Brush 
bill,  which  provides  that  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  resurfacing  of  all  State  highways, 
excepting  mountainous  regions  or  where 
physical  conditions  make  it  impossible 
there  shall  be  a  stone  shoulder  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  road  for  hoi'se-drawu 
vehicles.  If  made  on  one  side  of  the  road 
only,  the  stone  shoulder  shall  be  S  ft.  in 
width.  If  on  both  sides,  each  side  shall 
be  6  ft.  in  width. 

Investigates  Price  of  Milk. — Com¬ 
missioner  Datus  C.  Clark  is  investigating 
the  price  of  milk  in  the  city  of  Troy. 
Consumers _  were  paying  15c  a  quart  for 
grade  B  milk  and  70c  for  inferior  cream. 
Many  blanks  sent  out  by  him  to  producers 
and  distributors  were  returned  to  him 
without  question  as  to  expenses  being 
answered,  and  the  commissioner  may  issue 
subpoenas  for  the  delinquents.  He  be¬ 
lieves  the  price  unwarranted  and  that 
there  are  too  many  distributors  serving 
the  city. 

State  Acquires  Land. — More  than 
50,000  acres  of  land,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  lies  within  the  Adirondack  re¬ 
gion,  with  some  in  the  Catskills,  were  ap¬ 
proved  for  purchase,  to  be  added  to  the 
New  York  State  Forest  Reserve*  at  a 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  land 
oflice.  Much  of  the  land  has  been  lum¬ 
bered  once,  but  is  now  covered  with  dense 
second  growth.  Some  of  the  purchases 
have  already  been  made,  and  the  total  will 
be  the  largest  ever  purchased  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Conservation  Commission. 

More  Boys’  and  Girls’  Clurs. — Pig 
clubs  have  been  started  in  three  towns  of 
Cayuga  County  ;  also  potato  clubs.  It  is 
the  experience  of  promoters  of  similar 
clubs  about  the  State  that  girls  show  more 
aptitude  than  boys  in  these  branches  of 
agricultural  work.  Bankers  of  the  State 
are  behind  the  movement,  which  is  spread¬ 
ing  in  several  counties,  and  will  loan  the 
boys  and  girls  money  to  invest  in.  pigs  ns 
needed,  as  an  example  of  thrift. 

The  Rural  Free  Delivery  Changes. 

• — As  Grange  after  Grange  has  flayed  the 
Burleson  rural  postal  changes  in  the 
State,  and  as  Farm  Bureaus,  the  State 
Grange,  and  almost  every  rural  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  territories  affected  have  added 
their  protests  to  the  thousands  of  indig¬ 
nant  letters  from  individuals  that  have 
poured  into  Washington,  the  Post  Office 
Department  begins  to  see  danger  ahead. 
Mr.  Burleson  has  now  ordered  an  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  I'outes  changed  on  April  1 
and  May  1  in  13  counties  of  the  State,  and 
though  the  changes  went  into  effect,  with 
a  congestion  of  mail  and  other  difficulties 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail,  it  now 
seems  probable  that  these  changes  will  be 
modified  before  Summer  is  far  advanced. 
Lansing  M.  Dow,  chief  clerk  and  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
in  charge  of  rural  mail,  with  an  inspector 
from  Washington,  are  busy  this  week  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  effect  of  the  recent 
changes. 

Holstein  Sale. — R.  IT.  Beard  of  Cort¬ 
land  held  his  ninth  annual  sale  of  Hoi* 
steins  last  week,  when  82  head  of  pure- 
breds  were  sold.  The  top  price  was  $(>10, 
and  buyers  were  present  from  several 
States.  M.  g.  F. 
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Tested  and  Trusted  Over  a  Century 

Bolgiano’s  “Gold”  Brand 

‘CLOVER  SEED!! 


£  Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa, 
f  Crimson  Clover, White  Clover, Clover  and  Grass  * 
t  Mixture,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy, 
t  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Dwarf  Essex 
?•  Rape,  Spring  Vetches,  Winter  Vetches,  Millets,  4 
£  Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent  Pasturage,  < 

►  Seed  Corn,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas,  * 
■  Seed  Grains,  Milo  Maize,  Sorghums,  Seed  Po- 

>  tatoes.  Seed  Oats,  Onion  Sets,  Etc. 

Bolglane’s  “Gold”  Brand  Seeds 

are  Carefully  Selected,  Re.cleaned  < 
of  Highest  Purity  and  Germination  « 


BOLGIANO’S  ‘GOLD’  GUARANTEE 

Anyone  who  purchases  Bolgiano’s  “Gold’' 
Brand  Seeds  and  upon  examination  finds 
them  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  can 
immediately  return  them  and  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  same  will  be  re¬ 
refunded.  We  will  also  pay  the  freight 
both  ways. 


Catalog  and  Samples  Hailed  to  Your 
Address — FREE 

Name  Varieties  in  which  You  are  Inter •  j 

*  ested.  We  will  pay  freightif  you  mention  * 

*  this  Paper. 

I  Bolgiano’s  Seed  Store 

( Address  Dept.  140  BALTIMORE,  MD.  J 


Contractors  to  the  Government 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  fast  colors 
Hoffman-CorrTape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOY  BEANS  and  ALFALFA 

MUST  BE  INOCULATED  TO  SUCCEED 

Inoculate  beans,  peas,  clovers,  vetch  and 

DOUBLE  THE  CROP 

Postpaid,  Acre  Size.  75  cts.,  6- Acre  Size,  S3. OO 

Mention  Crop  to  be  Inoculated 

Free  Booklet,  HOW  TO  GROW  LEGUMES 

LARGEST  BACTERIA  PRODUCERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO.  Dept.  R  CANTON.  OHIO 


« 
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Get  Our  Genuine 

Luce’s  Favorite”  and  “Ninety-Day 

$4 — $3.50  per  bu.  respectively,  blTsHSi 
For  a  Hurried  Delivery- 

Tested  Seeds,  2-bu. orders  or  moref  $3.75  for  Luce’s  Favorite 
All  shipped  in  double  bags.  ( $3.25  for  Ninety-Day 

Cush  with  Order 

S.  H.  SMITH,  Peconic,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


_  Bean  Seed 

$5  a  bu  forMay  delivery— Haberlandt— the  all-pur¬ 
pose  variety— good  for  soil— GOOD  FOR  STOCK— GOOD 
FOR  YOU.  40  cents  rebate  on  return  of  seed  bac. 
M.  V.  LANDMAN,  Crnnbury,  N.  J. 

or  107  N.  Main  St.,  llightHtown,  N.  J. 


ForSale-  Longlsland  SEED  CORN 


J.  CODDINGTON, 


WHITE  DENT 

Glen  Head,  L.  1. 


Choice  WHITE  KIDNEY  SEED  BEANS  yiclders, 

hand  picked,  free  from  disease,  $1  0  for  62  lbs.  f.  o.  I>.  Also 
selected  seed  barley,  at  $2  per  bu.  E.  It.  SCOTT,  Dintvills,  N.v. 


CORN,  WHITE  CAP,  YELLOW  DENT 

$4  per  Bushel.  MARROW  BEANS. 
E.  LENZ  -  Hopcw.il,  N.  J. 


Cppd  Pnn  Cnrn  White  Rice,  12  select  ears  75c,  pre- 

ocbu  rup  uorn  pald  w  HALBERTj  oxford,  n.  y. 


r,<  j  — i  ■  Get  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm- 
Kmrlpr  I  WHIP  eragents  wanted.  Sample  freo. 

UIIIUCI  I  WHIG  THE0  buRT  s  sons,  Melrose,  Ohio 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr,  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Practical 

Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— 
Henry . 

$2.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRO¬ 
DUCTS — Stocking 

2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— 
Mayo  . . 

1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE 
HUSBANDRY — Day  . 

1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANI¬ 
MALS — Harper  . 

1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING  —  Van 
Slyke . 

1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING — Publow 

.60 

MILK  TESTING  —  Publow 
and  Troy . 

.60 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Smooth,  Positive, 
Safe,  Comfortable 

■ — easily  controlled,  dependable, 
always  on  the  job,  built  to  stand  up 
under  the  severest  riding  condi¬ 
tions,  husky,  compact,  never 
skimped  to  save  manufacturing 
costs — these  things  spell  the  world¬ 
wide  preference  for  the 

Corbin  Duplex 
Coaster  Brake 

On  your  1919  bicycle,  if  the  Corbin 
is  not  already  standard  equipment, 
make  it  plain  that  you  will  accept 
only  the  Corbin  Duplex. 

Largest  balls  —  making  coasting 
smooth,  driving  easy,  prolonging 
the  life  of  the  bearings. 

Widest  brake  band  —  producing 
certain  control,  gradual  slowdown 
or  instantaneous  full  stop,  with  no 
jolt  or  jar  or  destructive  vibration. 
Guaranteed  by  a  ten  million  dollar 
corporation.  1919  Catalog  will  be 
mailed  anywhere  for  the  asking. 

Corbin  Screw  Corporation 

American  Hardware  Corporation,  Successor 
New  Britain,  Connecticut 
Branches :  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 

Also  makers  of  Corbin- Brown  Speedometers 
for  Automobiles ,  Trucks  and  Motorcycles 
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PAINT  YOUR  BARN 

'WITH  V.S.OOVT. 
BATTLESHIP 
GRAY 


AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

Protect  your  barns  from  spring  rains  and  hot 
summer  sun  with  Arlington  Battleship  Gray— the 
paint  the  Government  uses  on  its  fighting  ships  and 
warehouses.  This  paint  covers  well  and  is  easily 
applied. 

You  can  buy  this  tested  quality-grade  paint  and  out 
special  red  barn  paintat  factory  prices  now.  Freight  prepaid. 
There  is  an  Arlington  paint  for  every  use — silos,  interior  and 
exterior  house  paints,  implement  enamels  and  MORE-LYTE, 
the  interior  sanitaty  white  enamel  for  dairies.  Arlington 
has  stood  for  quality  paint  for  17  years.  All  paint  sold  on 
money-back  guarantee.  Try  some  and  return  what’s  left  if  not 
exactly  as  represented.  Reference  any  Canton  bank.  Write 
at  once  for  color  card,  prices  and  directions  for  ordering. 
Get  a  quality,  guaranteed  paint  at  factory  prices 

THE  ARLINGTON  MFG.  CO. 

905  Arlington  Ave. 


PAINT 


$1.35 

PER 

Gallon 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  cold  wave  which  struck  us  on  the 
afternoon  of  April  21  was  tough  on  the 
tomatoes,  beans  and  corn,  but  all  sur¬ 
vived.  A  bed  of  scarlet  Salvia  was  worse 
hurt  by  the  wind  than  by  the  cold,  but 
most  of  the  plants  will  recover.  The  low¬ 
est  temperature  in  the  air  was  3S,  but 
probably  slightly  lower  ou  the  ground.  I 
had,  as  usual,  plenty  of  tomato  plants 
held  in  reserve  in  the  frames,  so  I  could 
afford  to  let  the  plants  take  the  chances. 
Tomato  plants  which  have  been  care¬ 
fully  hardened  in  the  frames,  will  stand  a 
great  deal  more  cold  than  we  often  im¬ 
agine. 

A  nurseryman  in  an  adjoining  county, 
who  had  been  employed  by  our  city  au¬ 
thorities  to  superintend  the  pruning  of 
the  street  trees,  dropped  into  my  office 
one  day  and  brought  me  a  lot  of  Dahlia 
seed.  He  has  produced  a  number  of  the 
finest  varieties  now  listed  in  the  North¬ 
ern  catalogues,  and  knowing  that  I  was 
fond  of  growing  seedling  perennials,  as¬ 
sured  me  that  the  seed  had  been  care¬ 
fully  bred  from  the  finest  varieties  and 
in  the  separate  classes.  Now  I  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  seedlings  in  pots  waiting  to  get 
them  strong.  Dahlia  seedlings  are  all 
pretty,  and  the  single  long-stemmed  ones 
are  very  useful  for  cutting.  My  friend 
says  that  he  sows  the  seed  in  rows  in  the 
open  field,  simply  thins  some  and  trans¬ 
plants  the  thinnings,  and  lets  them  tum¬ 
ble  ou  the  ground,  if  not  strong  enough  to 
stand  erect,  labels  the  ones  worth  carry¬ 
ing  over  and  lets  the  remainder  go.  I 
sowed  the  seed  in  a  cold  frame  and  prefer 
to  pot  and  transplant  at  fair  distances 
and  stake  for  neat  garden  work.  The 
church  is  always  ready  to  take  my  cut 
flowers  thankfully  for  the  Sunday  vases. 
Any  surplus  bulbs  and  plants  I  find  that 
the  people  who  work  in  the  mills  are 
always  ready  to  take  for  their  yards. 
Some  little  boys  in  a  village  just  outside 
the  city  limits  have  gotten  very  much  iu- 
terested  in  Gladiolus  culture,  and  there 
is  quite  a  competition  in  getting  the  best 
flowers.  Get  a  boy  interested  in  flowers 
and  he  rapidly  becomes  a  better  boy. 
Flowers  are  a  wonderful  civilizing  influ¬ 
ence,  and  I  am  always  glad  to  give  my 
surplus  seed,  plants  and  bulbs  to  keep 
them  interested. 

Last  Spring  I  paid  $2  for  a  little  piece 
of  (’anna  rhizome  about  the  size  of  my 
little  finger.  This  is  called  the  Fiery 
Cross,  and  carries  immense  heads  of  crim¬ 
son  scarlet  flowers,  making  a  wonderful 
show.  Now  I  have  seven  of  them  started 
in  poL  while  they  are  still  selling  for  $1 
each.  Last  Summer  in  the  intense  heat 
aud  drought  it  was  hard  to  keep  Cannas 
alive,  and  a  plant  of  Firebird,  one  of  the 
parents  of  the  Fiery  Cross,  did  not  get 
over  six  inches  high.  It  was  so  weak 
that  I  concluded  it  would  not  live  over 
Winter  as  a  dry  root.  So  I  potted  it  and 
carried  it  all  Winter  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  now  it  is  a  strong  plant  in  a  6-in. 
pot  waiting  for  frost  to  be  finally  over. 
Though  the  general  lot  of  Carina  dry  rhi¬ 
zomes  have  beeu  planted  for  some  time,  the 
plants  started  in  pots  are  tender,  and  it 
is  better  to  keep  them  in.  especially  as 
these  are  particularly  valuable  kinds. 

A  correspondent  in  Oregon  sends  me 
some  plants  claimed  to  be  crosses  of  rasp¬ 
berry  and  blackberry,  but  they  look  very 
much  like  the  Loganberry,  which  has  been 
identified  as  a  red  blackberry  native  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  I  have  grown  the 
Loganberry  years  ago.  and  it  grows  won¬ 
derfully,  but  the  trouble  is  that  it.  bears 
so  few  fruits  here.  I  have  the  Oregon 
plants  growing  and  will  be  glad  to  find 
them  better  than  the  Loganberry  it"  dif¬ 
ferent.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  growing 
the  Loganberry  ou  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  here  southward,  but  unless  it  can  be 
got  into  a  more  prolific  condition  it  would 
better  be  left  to  the  Pacific  coast  folks. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  m  e  paint  special* 
ists  and  can  supply  >ou  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  anu  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  li.v  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  wo  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  «  radius  of  three  hundred  miles 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


Swarming  Bees 

When  bees  are  swarming,  which  quee 
leaves  the  hive  with  the  swarm,  the  ol 
or  the  young?  m.  xi.  l. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

This  is  an  instance  where  the  old  folks 
leave  the  ancestral  home  to  the  children 
and  seek  a  new  location  for  themselves. 
Normally,  the  old  laying,  queen  leaves 
the  hive  with  the  new  swarm  and  the 
bees  remaining,  with  their  hatching  brood, 
are  mothered-  by  a  new  queen  daughter  of 
the  original  queen  mother  of  the  colony! 

M.  r.  r». 


Ng^The  Swiss  Y>dler  throws  his 
voice  across  the  valley  — 

the  Fiery  Lit  tie  Columbia  can  throw  a 
voice  across  a  continent 


THE  Big  Swiss  Yodler  throws  his  voice  across  the 
valley — the  echo  registers  that  fact  in  four  sec¬ 
onds.  We  marvel  at  the  power  behind  such  a 
voice.  But  let  us  not  forget — 

The  Fiery  Little  Columbia  can  carry  the  Big  Yodler’s 
ordinary  conversation  over  a  thousand  miles  of  tele¬ 
phone  line,  and  deliver  it  instantly. 


THE  DRY  BATTERY 
CN'SIDER,  too,  that  besides  tuning 
up  telephones,  Columbia  Dry  Bat¬ 
teries  run  toys,  ring  doorbells,  and 
furnish  the  vital  spark  of  life  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  autos,  trucks,  motorboats, 
tractors,  and  farm  engines. 

The  Fiery  Little  Columbia  is  never 
sick,  for  his  constitution  is  tough :  he 
is  never  tired,  for  he  works  only  when 
you  need  him.  Always  healthy,  rested, 
and  vigorous,  he  meets  every  battery 
need  faithfully  aud  long. 

THE  STORAGE  BATTERY 
HE  Columbia  Storage  Battery  is 
built  and  sold  to  yield  definite 
power  for  a  definite  time.  In  a 
Columbia  you  buy  deftuite  service ;  you 


receive  a  clearly  defined  guarantee,  a 
specific  agreement  that  you  will  be 
entitled  to  thorough  repairs  or  another 
battery  without  additional  cost  if  the 
original  battery  fails  within  the  guar¬ 
antee  period. 

The  Columbia  Battery  Terminal  Seal 
protects  the  battery,  the  purchaser,  and 
us.  The  guarantee  is  a  record  of  that 
fact. 

Stop  at  any  Columbia  Service  Deal¬ 
er’s  or  Columbia  Service  Station  and 
learn  how  thousands  of  auto  owners  are 
avoiding  the  costly  battery  tinkering 
that  used  to  be  tolerated  as  part  of  tha 
day’s  work. 


LIGHTNING  R0DS1 

mi  per  ft.  99%  pure  copper 

2C  Direct  to  you,  no  middleman 

If  goods  when  received  are  not  satisfactory 
return  to  us,  wo  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 
Full  instructions  with  each  order.  Writoua* 

International  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

Dept.  R  SOUTH  BE.NIX1ND. 


USED 

MOTORCYCLES 

ALL  MAKES 

Descriptive  CARL  W.  BUSH  CO. 

Catalogue  B  Newark,  N.  J. 


-  Pay  Nothing 

Until  60  Days 

Now  is  the  time  you  need  a  good,  reliable  sprayer  for  fruit  trees, 
vines. shrubbery;  forwhite-washing  bams,  chicken  houses,  hog  sheds, 
etc.  Here’s  a  sprayer  that  will  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  quickly 
and  pav  for  itself  in  increased  profits.  Prove  it  at  our  risk.  Just  send 
coupon— no  money— and  we  will  ship  sprayer  promptly.  Use  it  30 
davs  free.  If  you  then  decide  to  keep  it.  make  first  small  payment 
in  00  days,  balance  iu  00-day  paymeuts,  giving  you  nearly  a 

Full  Year  to  Pay 

Majestic  yi  g4  fi  vf  if*  t* 

ABS  -  Purpose  CSjr“S 

This  hand  sprayer  is  just  what  you  want  if  you  haven’t  enough 
work  to  keep  a  power  sprayer  busy.  Working  parts  made  of  brass. 
Specially  constructed  pump  with  high  grade  l-ply  rubber  tubing. 
Automatic  shut-otf  nozzle  with  non-clog  spring  cap.  Light  conveni¬ 
ent.  Easily  taken  apart  for  cleaning.  Contents  kept  continually  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  Sprays  to  the  last  drop. 

Book  of  Farm  Necessities 


r  K  r  F  Shows  wonderful  bargains  in  gas  engines,  cream  sep- 
■  ■  ar&tors,  drills,  cultivators,  saw  frames,  circular  saws, 

feed  cookers,  paints,  roofing,  etc.  Write  postal  for  free  copy. 

coupou  today  for  this  sprayer  and  take  nearly  a  vear 
to  pay  if  you  like  it.  Just  the  coupon.  ” 


SEND 

—THE 


HARTMAN 


No  money. 

COMPANY—  — 

Chicago 


4010  LaSalle  St.,  Dept  1779 

Send  sprayer  No. 153AM  AiO.  If  satisfactory  I  will  pay  $2.00  in  60  days, 
balance  in  tiflHlay  payments  of  12.00  each  until  price  of  16.96  is  paid.  Other¬ 
wise  1  "  ill  retain  it  in  30  days  and  you  pay  transportation  both  ways 
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A  good  Road  prolongs  tho  life  of  everything 
that  passes  over  it.  It  brings  the  farm  and 
the  market  closer  together— reducing  costs  to 
both  producer  and  consumer.  ARE  YOU 
DOING  ALL  YOU  CAN  TO  BOOST  GOOD 
ROADS? 


MakesMohawkMilea^ 


MOHAWK 


Mohawk  tires  actually  represent  more  value  in  mate- 
terials  than  any  other  tire  you  can  buy. 

We  realize  that’s  a  broad  statement.  But  we  go 
on  record  with  it — for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
know  it’s  true. 

Here’s  the  proof.  Mohawk  tires  contain 

No  Reclaimed,  Shoddy  Rubber 
No  “Fillers” 

Only  the  very  purest  rubber  on  the  market — the 
very  highest  grade  produced,  is  used  in  Mohawks. 
And  another  point — many  supposedly  good  tires  today 
contain  in  their  treads  “numerous  fillers”  that  cheapen 
quality,  barytes,  clay,  glue,  whiting,  lead,  rosin. 

You  won’t  find  a  single  one  of  these  “fillers”  in 
Mohawk  tires,  for  the  reason  that  if  we  used  them  we 
would  cut  down  the  expense  of  and  increase  the  profits 
from  the  Mohawk  tires,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  would 
cut  down  the  mileage  yield  that  Mohawk  tire  gives. 
That  we  will  not  do — for  we  believe  you  prefer  to  buy 
your  tires  on  their  mileage  ability  rather  than  on  price. 

Add  to  pure  material  an  extra  ply  of  standard  weight 
fabric — the  fact  that  Mohawks  are  hand  made  by  the 
highest  paid  tire  builders  in  the  industry — and  you  will 
understand  why  once  an  automobile  owner  buys  a 
Mohawk  he  will  have  no  other  make. 

Either  cord  or  fabric  tires — in  ribbed  and  non-skid 
treads.  Hand  made,  extra  ply,  Ford  size  tires,  also. 

Good  Dealers  Everywhere  Handle  Them 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

n  i  .  f  123  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
ranc  es.  ^  gg  Br0okline  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Practically  all  tire  trouble  is 
due  to  under-inflation. 

Unless  you  maintain  the  air 
in  your  tires  to  the  right 
pressure  you  cannot  expect 
them  to  last 

Tires  with  not  enough  air 
In  them  not  only  wear  out 
before  their  time,  but  they 
cause  a  tremendous  waste  oi 
gasoline. 

Cut  down  on  your  tire  and 
gasoline  bill  by  measuring 
the  air  in  your  tires  with  a 


SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
TIRE  PRESSURE  GAUGE 

Price  in  U.  S.  $1.50 


Aslc  your  dealer  to  show  you 
the  SCHRADER  UNIVER¬ 
SAL  PUMP  CONNECTION 
also.  It  makes  tire-pumping 
and  tire-testing  easy. 


BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

ANALYZING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

SUPPLIES  PHOSPHORUS  AT  A  LOW  COST 

Used  in  combination  with  manure  or  plowed  under  with  green  crops  Bariuiu- 
Phospliate  alone  will  produce  profitable  crops  and  maintain  the  fertility  of  your  farm. 

MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN  PHOSPHORUS 

It  should  have  this  element  added  to  make  It  a  well-balanced  fertilizer. 

The  value  of  manure  Is  doubled  by  reinforcing  it  with  Barium-Phosphate. 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  IS  A  DISINFECTANT 

It  will  keep  your  barns  sweet  and  sanitary. 

Bud  air  and  disease  go  band  in  baud. 

FOR  THESE  REASONS 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  SHOULD  BE  USED  IN  THE  BARN  EVERY  DAY 

It  will  pay  yon  to  use  Barium-Phosphate  in  the  stable  gutters  every  day,  a  pound 
or  two  behind'  each  animal,  and  materially  reduce  your  fertilizer  bill,  for 

THE  SAME  AMOUNT  OF  MANURE  WILL  GO  TWICE  AS  FAR 
WHEN  RE-INFORCED  WITH  BARIUM  PHOSPHATE 

CARLOADS,  $21.50;  LESS  CARLOADS,  $23.50  A  TON 

Delivered  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  most  New  England  points. 
Our  book,  “Phosphorus,  the  Master  Key,”  tells  the  story. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


] 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Farm  Mother’s  Notes 

Tite  Help  Problem. — This  is  the  first 
week  in  May,  and  as  yet  no  seeding  has 
been  done.  The  boy  has  done  a  little 
plowing,  but  since  it  rains  nearly  every 
day,  there’s  not  much  chance  to  Avork 
out  of  doors.  Later  on,  no  doubt,  we 
shall  he  wishing  as  hard  for  rain  as  Ave 
now  long  for  fair  weather.  When  the 
downpour  lets  up  for  a  day  he  draws 
wood  to  the  village  and  brings  back  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  be  used  on  the  oats  and  pota¬ 
toes.  Wood  chopping  and  fence  building 
also  are  Avaiting  for  him.  It  looks  as 
though  ho  would  have  to  Avork  the  farm 
alone  again  this  Summer,  as  a  friend  has 
persuaded  the  eldest  boy  to  go  and  work 
a  big  farm  for  a  man  whe  is  just  recov¬ 
ering  from  a  severe  accident.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  right  thing  for  son  to  do,  for 
farm-grown  help  seems  so  scarce  up  here, 
hut  we  needed  him  at  homo  this  Summer 
badly.  We  wanted  to  raise  crops  this 
year  as  their  father  used  to  raise,  and 
one  boy  of  1G  cannot  very  well  do  all  the 
work  on  a  100-acre  farm  alone.  lie  will 
have  to  do  the  best  he  can,  though,  Avith 
what  help  the  little  fellows  can  give 
after  school.  I  wish  I  could  send  him 
to  an  agricultural  school.  I  believe  he 
would  come  back  to  the  home  farm  with 
his  eyes  opened  to  its  possibilities.  Some 
day — perhaps — it  may  come  to  pass. 

The  Fuel  Supply. — The  big  pile  of 
limb  Avood  north  of  the  wood  house  is 
really  in  the  way,  but  I  can’t  do  anything 
about  it  yet.  One  neighbor  tells  me  to 
have  the  boys  pile  it  Avliile  green  in  the 
woodshed,  and  another  neighbor  told  me 
to  let  it  stay  out  in  the  sun  and  Avind 
for  six  Aveeks  or  so.  After  so  much  rain 
it  will  take  lots  of  sunshine  to  dry  it 
out,  but  inside  or  outside,  it  makes  me 
feel  good  to  have  it  on  hand.  I  like  a 
full  wood  box,  also  I  burn  chips  when- 
ever  I  have  them. 

Poultry  and  Fruit. — Tavo  hens  are 
each  raising  a  brood  of  chicks,  and  the 
old  white  goose  has  a  nestful  of  her  eggs 
under  her.  The  young  goose  has  quit 
laying  and  does  nothing  but  eat  the  new, 
green  grass  and  bathe  herself.  There’s 
a  setting  of  eggs  waiting  for  her,  so  I 
Avish  she  would  get  busy  and  do  something 
useful — either  lay  or  set.  A  robin  is 
building  a  nest  in  the  shed  again  ;  busy 
little  body,  I  Avonder  if  she  will  be 
allowed  to  live  and  rear  her  family  in 
peace.  We  have  only  a  few  cherry  trees, 
so  are  glad  to  see  the  robins  come.  But 
if  we  had  a  large  cherry  orchard  it  would 
be  a  different  story,  no  doubt.  The  buds 
on  the  fruit  trees  are  swelling  and  the 
lilac  is  out  in  young  leaf.  The  Spring 
“greens”  are  in  season,  even  the  canaries 
are  hungry  for  green  food;  every  bit  of 
the  dandelion  leaves  I  give  them  is 
eaten. 

IIousecleaning. — Not  much  of  my 
housecleaning  has  been  done,  the  cold, 
rainy  weather  preventing,  but  before  the 
month  is  ended  I  hope  to  have  it  all  fin¬ 
ished.  There  is  no  use  of  my  taking  up 
carpets  iioav,  for  in  a  week  they  would 
be  as  gritty  as  before.  Mud  outdoors 
means  (lust  and  dirt  indoors  when  there 
are  10  feet  going  and  coming  in  and  out 
every  day — not  counting  the  babies,  of 
course — who  only  play  outside  in  fair 
weather  and  always  on  the  verauda  if 
the  ground  is  wet.  No  wonder  my  brooms 
wear  out  so  fast,  even  though  they  cost 
me  a  dollar  each. 

Tiie  Children. — Laddie  goes  to  school 
next  week  for  the  first;  little  brown-eyed 
Laddie,  Avho  it  seems  was  a  baby  such  a 
short  while  ago.  Another  dinner  pail 
must  be  done  up,  making  six  in  all, 
and  Laddie-boy  will  enter,  for  him,  a  neAV 
world.  Two  babies  are  yet  left  to  me, 
but  the  years  go  so  fast,  when  the  last, 
now  a  round-faced,  blue-eyed  two-year- 
old,  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  dinner 
pails  and  school  books,  Avhat  shall  I  do 
with  myself  all  day?  Always  for  1!) 

years  there  has  been  a  baby  in  the 

house;  I  cannot  imagine  this  old  house 
without  one.  Shall  I  have  a  tri-color  cat 
in  the  old  rocker  Avhere  baby  sits  so 
much  now,  as  most  of  my  neighbors  have? 
Well,  I  don’t  think  so;  I'm  not  fond  of 
eats  in  the  house,  though  I  like  to  have 

one  at  the  barns.  Birds  please  me  far 

better — birds  and  music.  In  my  spare 
time  I  hope  to  study  the  latter,  so  that 
1  can  play  for  my  own  amusement  at 
least,  and  at  the  organ  find  the  pleasure 
and  peace  I  couldn’t  have  in  the  busy 
days  of  the  past,  when  I  was  doing  the 
needful  for  a  houseful  of  children.  The 
fact  that  makes  the  tears  come  and  an 
ache  in  my  heart  is  because  I  shall  have 
to  live  those  last  days  alone.  He  Avho 
should  be  my  comfort  when  the  children 
have  all  flown  away  was  the  first  to  go 
to  that  country  from  which  none  return. 
It  must  be  a  glorious  place,  and  before 
we  hardly  realize  it  our  span  of  life  will 
be  over  and  we  too  shall  be  there. 

M.  W.  SAVAYZE. 


The  Federation  of  Agriculture  is 

pledged  to  open  markets  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  fair  treatment  for  country  schools, 
and  good  roads  for  the  back  country 
farms.  If  you  Avant  these  things,  send 
in  your  registration. 


Name 


Address 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


This  is  a  Winter  dairy  section.  Cows 
have  come  through  the  Winter  in  good 
shape,  "but  many  farmers  are  short  of  hay 
and  silage  and  are  turning  out  to  pasture 
earlier  than  is  good  for  the  pastures. 
More  cows  have  been  sold  the  past  Winter 
than  usual.  About  the  same  number  of 
calves  being  raised  as  last  year.  Grass 
has  come  through  the  Winter  in  good 
shape  and  is  looking  well,  but  a  little 
late.  Farmers  are  pleased  with  the  May 
price  of  milk,  and  are  more  hopeful  for 
the  future  than  they  were  two  months 
ago.  The  new  way  of  fixing  the  price  is 
proving  better  than  expected  so  far.  Glu¬ 
ten  is  $60  per  ton  and  scarce ;  other  feeds 
in  proportion.  Potatoes,  $1.25  per  bu. 
and  about  all  sold.  Eggs,  42  to  45c ; 
cows  from  $100  up ;  farmers  all  short  of 
ice.  w.  c.  k. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Bordlen’f!  milk  condensery  has  been 
closed.  Milk  at  retail,  12c  per  qt.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  $1.25;  new  potatoes,  15c  per  lb. 
Uocf,  No.  1,  14  and  15c,  live;  dressed, 
22  and  23c;  pork,  17  to  18c,  live;  24  to 
25c  dressed.  Hay,  $28  to  $34  per  ton. 
Oats,  75c  bu.  Butter,  02c,  wholesale. 
Wheat,  $2.55  bu.  o.  H.  B. 

Jackson  Co.,  Mich. 

The  farmers  are  now  receiving  from  $2.50 
to  $2.75  per  bu.  for  their  wheat ;  $1.50  to 
$1.05  per  bu.  for  their  corn,  and  from  $30 
to  $35  per  ton  for  their  hay.  Fowls,  40 
to  45c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  42  to  45c ;  butter,  50 
to  00c  per  lb.  ;  milk,  7*4c  per  qt. ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1  to  $1.25  per  bu.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  are  all  sold ;  farmers  got  as  high  as 
$3  per  bu.  with  hamper  basket.  My 
neighbor  killed  seven  pigs  May  2  and  got 
$22  per  cwt..  I  am  a  dealer  in  fertilizers, 
machinery  and  farmers’  supplies,  which, 
of  course,  are  high.  Take  a  riding  plow 
which  sold  three  years  ago  for  $40;  now 
it  is  $80,  and  other  machinery  about  the 
same.  Mowing  machines  that  sold  for 
$45  are  now  $80,  and,  as  to  labor,  that  is 
high  and  scarce  here.  The  farmers  who 
hire  day  help  have  to  pay  from  $2  to 
$2.50  per  day  and  are  lucky  to  find  them, 
and  the  monthly  hands  get  from  $40  to 
$60  per  month  with  board,  so  you  see  if 
the  farmer  does  not  get  good  prices  for 
products  he  cannot  make  a  living.  There 
will  not  be  so  many  acres  of  tomatoes  put 
in  as  usual.  The  contract  price  set  by 
the  canneries  is  $18  per  ton  at  factory, 
and  $16.50  per  ton  at  loading  points 
where  they  have  to  be  shipped  to  the  can- 
house  or  carted  by  auto  truck.  Potatoes 
are  about  the  same  as  last  year  for  acre¬ 
age.  I  think  there  are  going  to  be  more 
beans,  onions,  peppers,  etc.,  put  in  this 
year  than  last.  C.  H.  W. 

Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

I  notice  reference  in  P.  N.-Y.  to  aphis 
having  stood  freezing  weather,  but  since 
that  time  reports  may  have  been  received 
of  the  much  colder  weather  they  stood 
the  last  severe  cold  spell  we  had.  It 
dropped  to  within  12  degrees  of  zero,  and 
expected  to  find  the  aphis  all  cleaned 
off,  the  peaches  badly  injured,  and  aside 
from  that  expected  no  loss,  but  it  turned 
out  rather  differently,  as  the  aphis  and 
the  peach  buds  came  through  in  fine 
shape.  The  apples  were  badly  injured, 
even  Spy  and  William’s  Early  lted,  which 
start  late,  and  were  still  quite  behind 
other  varieties,  showed  serious  injury, 
while  Yellow  Transparent,  further  ad¬ 
vanced,  seems  in  fine  condition.  Much 
seems  to  depend  on  the  variety.  On  the 
lower  levels  where  the  buds  were  nearly 
open  or  even  fully  out,  as  with  some 
peaches,  they  are  almost  a  total  loss. 
Sweet  cherries  severely  injured  on  the 
bills,  as  well  as  in  the  valley,  but  sour 
varieties  as  far  as  noticed  are  all  right. 
Cold  storms  since  the  freeze  have  cleaned 
off  the  aphis,  excepting  a  few  stragglers, 
for  the  most  part,  but  still  enough  left 
for  “seed.”  Season  here  is  slightly  be¬ 
hind  the  average.  Here  on  the  hill  not 
a  single  bloom  in  sight  yet,  though 
peaches  just  show  pink. 

ISAAC  C.  KOO.EKS. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  this  community  general  farming  is 
carried  on,  with  fruit  growing.  Crops 
were  good  last  year,  and  all  were  disposed 
of  to  good  advantage  except  buckwheat, 
there  being  hundreds  of  bushels  in  fann¬ 
ers’  hands  which  they  are  unable  to  dispose 
of  at  a  fair  price.  It  is  being  ground  into 
feed  for  stock.  Winter  grain  looks  good. 
Fruit  prospects  never  were  better  until 
yesterday  (April  26)  a  cold  wave  struck 
us.  and  the  ground  is  frozen  an  inch  at 
this  writing.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  peach  crop  is  ruined.  A  large 
number  of  farms  are  changing  hands  this 
Spring,  more  than  were  ever  known  to 
change  in  any  one  Spring.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  back-to-the-landers  are  trying  it. 
Farm  help  is  scarce  and  impossible  to  get 
at  any  price.  Butterfat,  62c;  eggs,  35c; 
oats,  S5c ;  corn,  $1.80;  wheat,  $2.40;  rye, 
$1.40 ;  potatoes,  75c  per  bu. ;  apples,  $2. 
Cows,  from  $50  up  to  $150,  as  to  quality 
and  kind.  Small  horses,  $150 ;  large, 
$300.  Hay,  $30  per  ton ;  straw,  $15. 
Chickens,  25c  per  lb.,  live  weight.  The 
farmers  have  this  Spring’s  work  well  in 
hand,  and  the  prospects  seem  fair  for  this 
year.  W.  A. 

Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 


I’ll  tell  you  WHY  it's  the  best 

for  your  home ” 


‘TJ! 


IHERE  is  only  one  way  to  buy  cows  and 

the  way  they 


lighting  plants  —  by 

stand  the  tests. 

“Some  cows  with  very  pretty  names  eat  their 
heads  off,  as  you  know,  and  give  so  little  milk 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  you’re  out  of 
pocket  for  their  keep. 

“We  bought  our  Colt  Lighting  and  Cooking 
Plant  just  before  you  were  married,  seven 
years  ago.  Before  I  bought  it,  I  inquired  of 
three  of  my  neighbors  what  it  cost  them,  first 
cost  and  up-keep — just  as  you’re  asking  me 
now — and  you’re  right  about  the  matter  of 
up-keep — it’s  mighty  important. 

“In  seven  years  we  haven’t  spent  a  cent  for 
repairs.  That’s  point  number  one. 


“As  near  as  I  can  figure,  it  costs  about  a  third 
less  a  year  to  run  than  most  of  our  neighbors 
spend  on  other  lighting  plants.  Point  num¬ 
ber  two. 

“Now  another  thing:  you  saw  what  a  good 

3er  we  had  last  night.  That  supper  was 
ed  on  a  gas  stove,  the  same  gas  that 
lights  the  house  and  barns.  Folks  who  live 
in  the  city  can’t  beat  that  for  comfort.  Cau 
you  think  of  any  other  country  lighting  plant 
that  will  do  your  cooking  as  well  as  light  the 
house. 

“While  you’re  about  it,  ask  your  wife  how  it 
would  seem  in  summer  not  to  have  a  hot  fire 
in  the  kitchen  range  all  day — and  to  have  a 
handy  Carbide  Gas  Sad  Iron  for  ironing  days. 

“As  for  the  light  itself,  the  light  from  the 


Carbide  Lighting 


OLT 


Tf?A. 


and  Cooking  Plant 


MARK 


makes  every  other  look  pale  as  candle  light. 
It’s  the  prettiest  and  most  powerful  white 
light  you  ever  saw. 

1  lie  I  lant  stands  in  the  corner  of  the  cellar,  or  in 
the  cow  burn,  and  takes  up  no  more  lloor  space  than 
a  couple  ol  apple  barrels. 

Its  operation  is  absolutely  noiseless,  and  there  are  no 
butteries,  dynamo  or  engine  to  get  out  of  order. 


“On  an  average  of  once  a  month,  I  put  in  a  little  Car¬ 
bide  which  looks  like  crushed  stone,  and  add  some 
plain  water. 

“That’s  six  points  in  all — six  mighty  good  reasons 
why  the  Colt  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant  is  the  best 
for  your  home.” 

Write  us  for  the  names  anti  addresses  of  neighbors 
whose  experience  will  instantly  convince  you  of  their 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  Colt  plants. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  288  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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FREE 


100  Page  | 

Book  | 

Will  Show  | 
You  How  = 


Bargain  Prices 


—  Over  2.000,000  motorists  will  boo  this  took.  Wa  — 

—  want  you  to  see  it,  too.  Our  low  prices  on  well 
~  known  auto  supplies  have  opened  the  eyes  of 

—  autoists  all  over  the  U.  S.  They  buy  from  us  be- 
2  causo  they  save  money  that  is  the  only  reason 

—  we  can  expect  your  order.  Over  S.000  selections 
S  to  choose  from  —  tires,  spark  pinna,  butteries, 

—  bumpers. wrenches,  spotlights— in  fact,  practical- 

—  ly  everything  you  will  need.  Compare  ourprices. 

=  Reduced  Prices  on  Riverside 
5,000  Mile  Auto  Tires 

~  Riverside  Tires  are  now  priced  the  lowest  they 
“  have  been  in  months.  This  new  FREE  book  tells 
“  all  about  them— the  prices  prove  Riverside  T\ res 

—  Rive  you  "Most for  the  Money.”  Write  now  for 

—  your  FREE  copy  of  this  book.  Address  ths 

—  house  nearest  you. 

=  Dept. 

E  C-27 

=  Chicago  Kansas  City  Fort  Worth  Portland,  Ore.  EE 

^iiiiiiniiiiiimiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiir; 


We  Guarantee 
Tires  That  Save 


At  the  price  of  seconds  we  give  you 
firsts,  and  guarantee  them  for  3500  miles, 
though  we  know  that  most  of  them  go 
4000  miles.  Built  for  service — and  give 
it! 


Non-skid 

Price 

Grey  Tubes 

30x3 

$12.50 

$3.00 

30x3% 

15.50 

3.50 

32x3% 

18.00 

3.75 

31x4 

25.00 

4.50 

32x4 

25.50 

4.75 

33x4 

26.50 

5.00 

34x4 

27.00 

5.25 

34x4% 

35.50 

0.00 

35x4% 

37.50 

6.25 

30x4% 

38.00 

6.50 

35x5 

43.00 

7.00 

37x5 

45.00 

7.50 

Take  2  per  cent,  off  for  cash  with 
order.  10  per  cent,  deposit  required 
on  all  C.  O.  1).  orders. 

R.  K.  TIRE  CO. 

839  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Write  for  booklet  shotving  guarantee 


SssQ  = 


HAY- CAPS 

Hay-Caps  for  Alfalfa,  clover,  etc.  Stack, 
implement  and  wagon  covers.  Canvas  covers 
for  nil  purposes.  Plain  or  waterproof. 

Circulars,  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  St.  Pauls  Ave,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


10,000 Miles 

Guaranteed  and 
No  Punctures 


After  ten  years  test  by  thon. 
sands  of  car  users,  Briotson 
PneumatioTireehavesolved 
nneunjatio  tire  problem. 
Easy  riding,  absolutelyproof 
against  punctures,  blow- 
oat8.ruts.rim  cut.skidding, 
oil.  traaoline.  In  abort  trouble 
proof.  Written  10,000 milo  guar¬ 
antee.  Some  go  15  to  20,000. 

TRY  ’EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSk 
Make  as  prove  It.  Don’t  pay  If 
not  uatisfiod.  Write  to-day  for 
dqtaile  of  tnoet  liberal,  convincing 
"Free  Trial"  plan  ever  offered. 
Sent  with  illustrated,  descriptive  book 
The  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept  §23 
619  W.  O.  W.  Bid*.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


American  Fence 


Fullgaugewires;full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sant  Frae.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


ESfke.  WJ:\°  *-£•  to  teat  and  _ 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  |59,  CLEVELAN 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Some  of  you  may  have  read  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving’s  “Wet  Sunday  at  a  Country 
Inn-.”  Such  fortunate,  people  would  ap¬ 
preciate  our  feelings  as  we  look  out  over 
the  wet  and  dripping  hills.  Irving’s  hero 
was  stranded  in  a  little  tavhrn  back 
among  the  hills  at  a  time  when  travel 
on  Sunday  was  prohibited  by  both  law 
and  mud.  There  were  no  telephones  or 
pianos  or  house  comforts  or  lively  books 
at  such  an  inn  in  those  days.  When  the 
rain  caught  a  stranger  there  all  he  could 
do  was  sleep  as .  much  as  possible  and 
spend  his  waking  hours  watching  the 
rain  and  trying  to  take  the  blue  dye  out 
of  his  thoughts.  Irving’s  Sunday  priso¬ 
ner  was  a  philosopher,  and  he  did  his 
best  to  be  cheerful.  Among  other  things 
he  notes  the  flock,  of  hens  under  the  shed. 
The  gray  rooster  with  them  is  cheerful — 
he  flaps  his  wings  and  crows.  But  his 
defeated  rival  has  no  voice  for  a  crow. 
This  white  bird  has  lost  the  battle,  and 
now  he  stands  out  in  the  rain  with  droop¬ 
ing  feathers — a  picture  of  misery  and 
soaked  feathers,  lie  is  old.  and  the  gray 
rooster  is  very  likely  one  of  his  own  sons, 
and  there  he  stands  like  King  Lear  fig¬ 
uring  out  the  hard  problem  of  what  it 
means  to  have  a  “thankless  child  !"  And 
no  Cordelia  comes  to  his  aid  ! 

$  Jjc  *  *  # 

That  is  a  good  story  or  sketch  to  read 
on  a  day  like  this.  We  may  realize  how 
human  life  has  developed  since  that  old 
day.  Here  we  are  with  a  more  depress¬ 
ing  rain  than  Irving  ever  saw.  For  days 
we  have  been  driven  out  of  the  fields,  and 
it  will  be  days  yet  before  we  can  get 
back.  Dusting  should  begin  this  week, 
the  seed  corn  is  rotting  in  the  ground, 
the  bees  cannot  work  on  the  bloom,  and 
— why,  I  could  go  on  for  a  page  with 
true  complaints.  But  we  are  not  priso¬ 
ners  as  Irving  was.  In  place  of  tin*  mud 
roads  which  held  him  up  we  have  roads 
as  hard  and  firm  as  a  floor.  lie  was 
shut  in  from  the  world.  We  have  a  tele¬ 
phone,  and  if  need  be  can  reach  any  part 
of  the  world  where  the  wires  run.  We 
can  telephone  to  some  central  point  and 
reach  the  ends  of  the  world  by  wire  or 
wireless.  Irving  had  a  cold  and  cheerless 
dinner.  We  shall  soon  sit  down  to  three 
roast  chickens  with  all  the  “fixings. ’’  in¬ 
cluding  about  a  peek  of  asparagus !  There 
will  be  seven  children  and  six  adults  to 
make  away  with  that  dinner.  There  is 
a  good  blazing  fire  in  the  fireplace,  and 
there  are  books  enough  to  keep  anyone 
out  of  mischief.  I  can  see  the  cows 
gnawing  at  the  fresh  grass  as  the  children 
gnaw  chicken  bones.  If  the  hens  have 
their  wet  day  troubles  they  know  enough 
to  keep  out  -of  sight.  The  turkeys  seem 
glad  of  the  chance  to  Whe,  and  as  for 
the  geese,  this  weatliet  ,ecms  made  to 
order  for  them.  The  houS'e  is  big  enough 
to  let  the  children  stretch  and  play.  It 
is  true  the  bees  do  not  wear  rubber  boots, 
.but  how  the  big  apple  trees  are  pumping 
up  this  water.  It  will  come  back  to  us 
later  in  good  fruit  and  we  shall  sell  it 
at  about  $5  per  barrel.  And  so  we  can 
look  out  over  the  dripping  hills  with 
something  of  a  smile.  It  is  bad — but  it 
might  be  worse. 

*  $  *  *  * 

A  few  months  ago  everyone  who  had 
any  thought  on  the  subject  was  telling 
about  the  immense  crop  of  grain  and  other 
food  about  to  be  dumped  upon  the  world 
I  have  not  been  greatly  impressed  by  all 
this  talk.  I  think  it  is  started  and  car¬ 
ried  on  chiefly  by  people  who  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  cutting  down  prices  to  farmers.  It 
is  a  part  of  a  well-orgar  '  .  game  to  dis¬ 

credit  country  people.  w  j.ie  point  is  to 
keep  talking  about  the  big  surplus  of 
wheat  and  other  food  which  farmers  are 
producing.  Then  when  the  speculators 
try  to  boost  retail  prices  the  public  will 
have  been  educated  to  believe  the  farmers 
are  responsible  for  the  jump.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  speculators  seem  to  rea¬ 
son  that  if  they  keep  talking  big  crops 
and  over-production  they  may  frighten 
some  farmers  into  selling  for  less  than 
they  should  receive.  That  is  a  very  smart 
game,  and  we  must  realize  how  completely 
the  big  .  interests  of  this  country  have 
control  of  the  newspapers,  magazines, 
schools  and  colleges,  and  most  other  in¬ 
struments  of  education.  Of  course,  you 
may  say  that  this  Hope  Farm  man’s 
spirits  have  been  frosted  and  soaked  by 
the  cold  wave  and  the  present  weatlie*- — . 
but  just  think  for  a  moment  and  see  what 
you  can  make  of  it. 

***** 

It  seems  to  me  quite  doubtful  if  this 
country  can  really  produce  such  an  over¬ 
abundance.  The  cold  wave  may  certainly 
hurt  the  fruit  and  much  of  the  early  vege¬ 
table  crop.  The  cold,  wet  rains  have  pre¬ 
vented  a  full  seeding  of  Spring  wheat,  and 
corn  planting  will  be  late.  I  think,  too. 
some  of  the  Winter  wheat  will  be  hurt  by 
the  wet  weather  While  there  will  be  food 
enough,  there  will  be  none  to  waste,  and 
all  this  talk  about  over-production  is 
largely  nonsense.  There  is  greater  call 
for  our  surplus  food  than  ever  before,  and 
if  these  rains  keep  up  it  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  what  is  called  a  “bumper” 
crop  of  corn.  The  point  is  that  practical¬ 
ly  everything  in  the  line  of  food  will  be 
needed  this  year,  and  I  think  we  are  to 
have  reasonable  prices.  The  late  season 
will  force  many  of  us  to  chantre  our 
plans,  cut  out  some  of  the  cultivated 
crops  and  seed  to  grain  and  fodder.  I 


know  a  number  of  farmers  who  had 
planned  to  put  in  sweet  corn,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  etc.  The  cold,  wet  weather  has 
held  up  planting,  and  the  cold  snap  killed 
many  plants.  So  these  farmers  will  fit 
the  land  and  sow  oats,  barley.  Soy  beans, 
or  some  crop  which  does  not  require  cul¬ 
tivating.  That  means  a  saving  of  labor, 
and  the  crops  can  be  fed  to  pigs  or  cows, 
of  sold_  to  dairymen.  We  shall  keep  right 
to  our  orginal  plan  in  spite  of  the  weath¬ 
er.  I  could  easily  tell  a  tale  of  woe  about 
what  the  frost  and  the  rain  have  done  to 
us.  but  what’s  the  use?  These  are  small 
things  compared  with  some  of  the  big 
events  which  we  are  permitted  to  con¬ 
sider. 

❖  *  ❖  >|c  «,  'Jjt 

The  Victory  loan  went  “over  the  top” 
in  our  town  by  a  big  margin.  All  hands 
helped.  Toward  the  end  of  the  “drive”  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  schoolhouse. 
Cherry-top  attended,  and  the  speakers 
convinced  him  that  he  had  a  duty  to  per¬ 
form.  The  boy  bought  bonds  in  the 
earlier  loans,  but  school  work  prevented 
his  working  much  this  past  Winter,  and 
the  trapping  season  was  a  had  one.  So. 
after  some  thought,  he  came  to  me  with  a 
proposition.  lie  had  $35  le  t  in  the  bank. 
He  proposed  that  I  lend  him  $20.  he  giv¬ 
ing  his  note  for  it.  Then  he  could  buy  a 
bond  and  have  $5  left  as  a  “nest  egg.” 
“But,”  lie  said,  “I  don’t  want  you  to  have 
my  note  discounted  at  the  bank,  for  that 
might  hurt  my  credit.”  I  explained  to 
him  that  if  the  bank  discounted  his  note 
it  would  mean  that  they  had  full  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  paper.  I  lent  him  the 
money  and  took  his  note.  When  school 
is  over  he  will  work  and  redeem  the  note 
and  then  have  tin*  bond.  Our  town  hopes 
to  secure  one  of  the  captured  German 
cannon.  If  we  get  it  we  will  have  a  little 
park  by  the  lake,  and  in  it  will  be  one 
German  gun  at  least  which  will  never 
shoot  at  Americans  again.  Cherry-top 
has  also  secured  a  German  helmet. 

***** 

It  is  a  good  thing,  as  I  believe,  to  start 
our  children  with  some  idea  of  business.  1 
find  some  people  well  grown-up  who  have 
little  idea  of  the  functions  of  a  bank,  the 
meaning  of  commercial  paper,  or  the  way 
property  is  recorded  or  transferred.  Cher¬ 
ry-top  understands  what  his  note  to  me 
represents,  and  how  the  value  of  such 
paper  is  decided  by  the  character  of  the 
person  who  signs  the  note.  I  put  it  to 
him  this  way :  Suppose  you  work  hard 
for  200  hours  and  earn  $20.  You  are 
asked  to  exchange  these  20  sweaty  dol¬ 
lars  for  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  name  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  Now  you  know  perhaps 
50  people  well  enough  to  understand  their 
character.  How  many  of  the  50  would 
you  trade  with,  you  to  give  dollars  and 
they  a  piece  of  paper?  That  puts  it  to 
him  in  a  way  he  can  understand. 

And  this  advice  about  business  meth¬ 
ods  is  not  all ;  the  children  need  advice 
about  play.  This  same  boy  came  home 
from  school  full  of  a  great  athletic  scheme. 
The  school  is  to  organize  a  baseball  club 
and  play  games  with  other  schools  in  the 
county.  The  boy  goes  to  Mother  to  ask 
it  he  can  join,  and  she  sends  him  to  me! 
Come.  now.  some  of  you  old  timers  ;  what 
would  you  do?  Your  chief  stock  in  trade 
is  “Y\  hen  /  was  a  boy  we  had  no  such 
nonsense  as  baseball.  T  had  to  work,  I 
did.  and  this  farm  is  short  of  hands  right 
now  !” 

I  thought  of  that,  too.  as  I  watched  I 
that  eager  little  face,  and  I  also  remem¬ 
bered  a  certain  small  boy  who  had  what 
you  may  call  an  unorganized  and  unen¬ 
lightened  childhood.  My  present  conviction 
is  that  if  the  boy  I  saw  in  memory  could 
have  had  a  few  more  games  of  baseball, 
trained  and  organized,  lie  would  be  bettor 
for  it.  So  I  am  forced  to  say  that  the 
boy  and  T  went  out  on  the  lawn  and  I 
showed  him  how  to  pitch  a  few  old-fash¬ 
ioned  curves.  I  find  my  slow  out-curve 
still  breaking  right,  and  that  drop  curve 
still  seems  to  fool  them,  though  it  makes 
my  arm  ache.  My  boys  are  good  enough 
to  say  that  I  have  “ everythin! i  but  speed.” 
With  the  rush  and  fire  of  youth  they 
think  speed  is  all  there  is  of  life.  They 
will  find  that  control  and  “team  work” 
will  win  over  speed.  I  think  the  self- 
control  and  quick  thinking  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  work  needed  to  play  the  modern  game 
give  fine  training  to  children.  Most  of 
us  do  not  play  half  as  much  a-  ve  ought 
to. 

*  *  *  *  * 

As  if  to  prove  the  above  assertion,  here 
comes  little  Rose,  pushing  my  papers 
away  and  pulling  me  out  of  my  chair.  I 
must  come  out  and  walk  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  !  There  are  few  of  us  who  care  to 
face  tin*  evidence  of  disaster,  and  there 
seems  little  else  as  the  result  of  this  del¬ 
uge.  But  the  rain  has  stooped  and  the 
clouds  at  the  north  seem  thinner.  We 
found  another  egg  in  the  goose  pen.  and 
the  turkey  has  also  presented  ns  with  a 
good  spec  ten.  As  for  tin*  Reds,  they 
seem  to  realize  that  an  egg  is  largely 
water,  and  so  they  have  filled  the  basket. 
How  the  rye  is  growing.  I  never  saw 
ocas  and  onions  jump  as  ours  are  doing. 
We  find  sweet  corn  two  inches  high  and 
the  oats  are  fine.  The  hills  are  wet.  but 
the  plowed  ground  has  soaked  in  the 
water  and  soon  we  can  run  the  harrow 
ov»r  it.  That  will  hold  the  moisture  just 
where  the  trees  need  it.  It  is  true  the 
lower  farm  is  soggy  as  poor  biscuit,  but 
let’s  keen  away  from  that  and  go  up  to 
that  sandy  spot  on  the  hill !  There  we 
can  look  oil  across  the  rolling  country 
where  the  hills  have  been  washed  and 
scoured,  and  where  the  leaves  are  fresh 
and  green.  Surely  we  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for — including  the  rain.  H.  W.  o. 
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Is  Your  Table  Drink 
A  Real  Part  of  the  Meal  ? 

There’s  no  food  value  in  coffee  or  tea. 
They  are  only  accompaniments  to  the 
meal. 

Postum  Cereal 


is  part  of  the  meal  and  a  right  royal 
part,  as  one  well  knows  who  enjoys  a 
hot,  full-flavored  cup  of  this  snappy, 
invigorating  drink. 

Why  do  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  now  drink  Postum  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  coffee? 

The  better  health  from  a  10  days’  trial 
in  your  home  will  tell. 

Postum  is  boiled  just  like  coffee  (15 
minutes  after  boiling  begins),  is  a  bev¬ 
erage  of  rich,  delicious  flavor,  and 
economical. 


Two  sizes,  usually  sold  at  15c  and  25c. 
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SELL  YOUR  WOOL  DIRECT 
TO  THE  WOOLEN  MILL 

We  pay  the  HIGHEST  PKICE. 

Ship  your  wool  to  us  an<l  we  make  prompt 
returns. 

No  lot  too  small  or  too  large  for  us  to 
handle. 

You  make  the  middleman's  profit. 

LIBERTY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
YANTIC,  CONN. 

Representative  sample  References  : 

bags  of  your  lot  of  Norwich  Sav.  .Society )  of 
wool  cheerfully  ap-  Thames  Nat.  Bank  ^Norwich, 
praised.  Uneas  National  Bank  J  Conn. 


Ask  for  Cat 
alog  No.  274 

The  Special 
nhnpe  teeth  cut 
the  weeds  close 
to  the  hill  ami 
do  not  c  over 
the  crop  with 
earth.  40  years 
actual  service. 

Rear  wheel  furnished  if  desired 


CUP  YOUR  WEEDS 

with  a  COLT 
Wood  Beam 
Cultivator 


BATAVIA  CLAMP  COMPANY.  215  Centtr  St.,Batavia,N.Y. 


TOP  DRESSING 
TALKS  no  io 


CORN  is  high,  but  so  is  labor.  To  cut  down  the  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing,  increace  the  yield.  A  moderate  amount  of  fertilizer  at  the 
time  of  planting  may  be  profitably  followed  by  a  top-dressing  of 


Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

applied  when  the  corn  is  1  to  2  feet  high.  1 00  to  1 50  lbs.  per  acre. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard 
article  that  has  done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers 
for  years  past.  Especially  kiln-dried  and  ground  to  make  it 
fine  and  dry.  Ammonia  25^%  guaranteed.  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 


The  Great  American  Ammoniate 


For  information 
as  to  applica¬ 
tion,  write 


The 


Company 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


New  York 

N.  Y. 


ARCADIAN  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 


is  for  sale  by  : 

NEW  YORK:  New  York:  The  Coe-Mortimer  Co., 
The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Nassau 
Fertilizer  Co.,W.  E.  Whann  Co.,  Patapsco  Guano 
Co.,  The  National  Fertilizer  Co.,  Bowker  Fertil¬ 
izer  Co.,  Frederick  Ludlam  Co.  NEW  JERSEY : 
Chrome:  Armour  FertilizerWorks,  (address  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.)  NeiParA  :  Listers  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ical  Works.  Trenton:  Trenton  Bone  Fertilizer  Co. 
CONNECTICUT  :  Bridgeport :  The  Berkshire 
Fertilizer  Co.  MASSACHUSETTS :  Boston : 
The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Bow¬ 
ker  Fertilizer  Co.,  The  National  Fertilizer  Co. 
VERMONT:  Rutland:  M.  E.  Wheeler  Co. 
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Making  a  Lawn 

I  wish  to  establish  a  permanent  lawn 
around  my  new  house.  The  eoil.  origin¬ 
ally  a  good  sandy  or  gravelly  loam,  was 
used  as  a  garden  for  some  years,  but  in 
making  excavation  for  cellar  and  digging 
out  to  lay  sewer,  gas  and  water  pipes  for 
city  water,  the  clay  was  spread  out  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  proposed 
lawn  space.  The  soil  is  not  very  weedy, 
but  from  being  run  over  and  driven  over 
so  much  during  the  building  operations,  is 
quite  hard.  The  clay,  when  worked  in, 
turns  up  in  quite  a  friable  condition,  due 
to  some  sand  mixed  through  it.  I  have 
noticed  that  Sweet  clover  seems  to  thrive 
on  railroad  banks  and  in  railroad  yards. 
I  have  in  mind  a  yard  around  an  aban¬ 
doned  blast  furnace  where  the  Sweet 
clover  self-seeded  and  grew  up  between 
the  old  ties  and  rails  as  high  as  one’s 
head,  and  very  rank.  Would  you  lime, 
plow  and  seed  to  sweet  clover  to  get  the 
soil  in  a  friable  condition  for  Fall  seed¬ 
ing  to  lawn  grass?  It  does  not  appear 
practicable  to  plant  this  front  yard  space 
to  a  hoed  crop,  which  would  no  doubt  be 
the  best  way  to  get  in  condition.  Or  is 
there  any  temporary  crop  I  could  use 
with  ben  fit  and  wait  for  Fall  seeding? 
Something  that  would  present  a  fairly 
good  appearance  in  front  of  my  new 
house,  fronting  a  very  nice  paved  and 
shaded  street?  W.  J.  A. 

Washington,  N.  J. 

If  this  proposition  was  mine  I  do  not 
think  I  would  wait  until  Fall  to  make 
this  lawn,  if  it  were  at  all  possible  to  do 
the  work  this  Spring.  I  would  get  a  good 
plowman  to  break  up  the  area  to  be  seed¬ 
ed  to  grass  and  grade  it,  and  seed  it  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  done,  as  to  wait  until 
Fall  is  practically  losing  a  year.  As  the 
lawn  surrounding  the  house  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  feature,  the  work  should  be  careful¬ 
ly  and  well  done.  Mistakes  made  at  the 
time  of  the  making  will  be  permanent  un¬ 
less  the  work  is  done  over.  This  is  ex¬ 
pensive  and  is  seldom  done  unless  one  has 
plenty  of  money  and  expense  is  of  no 
consequence;  therefore  it  pays  to  do  the 
work  well,  and  it  must  be  so  done,  if  the 
lawn  is  ever  satisfactory.  The  lawn  is 
very  important,  and  nothing  should  be 
omitted  or  neglected  that  will  go  toward 
making  it  as  beautiful  as  possible.  In 
preparing  for  seeding,  the  ground  should 
first  be  plowed,  then  graded,  giving  enough 
decline  from  the  house  to  drain  the  water 
off  readily.  After  the  grading  is  com¬ 
pleted.  about  one  inch  of  old,  well-rotted 
stable  manure  should  be  spread  evenly 
over  the  surface,  and  worked  into  the  soil 
with  a  disk  harrow  or  one-horse  cultiva¬ 
tor,  after  which  it  should  be  raked  over 
with  a  steel  rake  and  made  smooth  and 
even.  Now  run  over  the  ground  two 
ways  with  a  hand  roller  of  400  or  500  lbs. 
weight.  This  rolling  will  reveal  all  high 
and  low  places,  which  must  be  leveled 
and  smoothed,  and  the  ground  rolled 
again.  If  any  hollows  or  bumps  appear 
after  this  second  rolling,  they  must  be 
remedied  by  raking  down  the  high  places 
and  filling  in  the  low  places.  Now  roll 
again,  which  will  be  the  final  going  over 
before  seeding.  Before  seeding  is  done 
the  surface  should  be  gone  over  with  the 
steel  rake  and  lightly  stirred  to  make  a 
good  seed-bed.  Use  only  the  best  seed  to 
be  had;  any  of  the  best  New  York  seed 
houses  can  supply  a  satisfactory  mixture. 
Sow  seed  evenly  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  to 
the  acre.  After  seed  is  sown,  rake  lightly 
with  steel  or  wooden  rake,  and  roll  both 
ways.  A  lawn  made  in  this  manner  will 
always  remain  smooth  and  even,  and  al¬ 
ways  be  beautiful  to  look  at.  if  properly 
kept  in  order  by  timely  cutting,  etc.  I 
hardly  think  Sweet  clover  would  answer 
for  a  temporary  lawn  as  it  is  a  rampant, 
coarse  grower,  and  would  give  your  yard 
more  the  appearance  of  a  farm  field  than 
a  lawn.  For  temporary  use.  the  Italian 
rye  grass  is  very  satisfactory ;  it  is  a 
quick,  strong  grower,  and  soon  covers  the 
ground  with  a  heavy  growth  of  beautiful 
green.  It  usually  dies  out  after  the  first 
year’s  growth.  K. 


Destroying  Ants 

Will  you  inform  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
ants?  In  my  garden  there  has  been  a 
populous  ant  hill.  Last  year  I  dug  into  it 
and  the  ants  scattered.  Some  of  them  in¬ 
vaded  the  house.  Their  ant  hill  reap¬ 
peared.  It  is  as  much  as  (*»  in.  high  and  2 
to  3  ft.  across.  Do  ants  injure  a  garden? 

W.  II.  M. 

This  question  comes  up  every  year. 
Where  you  can  find  the  ant  “hill"  the  best 
remedy  is  to  punch  a  hole  with  a  crowbar 
about  two  feet  deep  down  into  the  center 
of  the  hill.  Then  pour  in  about  half  a 
pint  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  cover 
with  a  blanket  or  sack.  The  fumes  of  the 
chemical  work  out  through  the  hill  and 
kill  the  ants. 


Who  Shall  Find  the  Limit 
of  Hudson  Endurance? 


We  Have  Tried  By  Most  Gruelling  Tests — 

60,000  Hudson  Owners  Continue  the  Search 

There  must  be  some  point  at  which  a  piece  of  machinery  is  taxed  beyond 
its  power  of  endurance. 

But  that  point  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  Hudson  Super-Six. 


Why  We  Tried  the  Speedway 

It  was  in  search  of  that  point,  rather  than 
to  demonstrate  speed,  that  the  Super-Six 
has  won  more  records  and  made  faster 
time  under  the  gruelling  strain  of  long 
sustained  effort  than  any  stock  car  ever 
built.  Calling  for  superlative  endurance 
under  the  stress  and  pressure  oftremendous 
speed,  by  their  very  violence,  these  contests 
crowd  scores  of  miles  into  one.  They  impose 
a  strain  that  could  be  equalled  under  ordin¬ 
ary  condition  only  by  years  of  driving. 

How  Hudson  Made  Its  Records 

We  decided  to  test  Super-Six  endurance 
on  the  speedway.  We  drove  at  highest 
possible  speed  for  an  hour — and  beat  the 
world’s  best  time.  We  tried  100  miles 
without  even  approaching  the  limit.  Then 
we  tried  150  and  200  miles,  setting  new 
records.  Next  the  Super-Six  made  250 
miles  at  the  rate  of  101  miles  an  hour. 
Such  speed  even  for  a  single  mile  would 
send  many  stock  cars  to  the  junk  pile.  But 
at  the  finish  the  Super-Six  has  the  same 
rhythmic  pulsing  purr  as  when  it  started. 


The  Final  Test — 60,000  Owners 

Those  records  of  endurance  were  shown 
by  the  same  Super-Six  motor  that  is  in  the 
cars  of  more  than  60,000  Hudson  owners. 
Theirs  is  the  final  test — the  test  of  satis¬ 
factory  service  under  all  conditions;  the 
test  of  contented  ownership.  Each  one  of 
those  60,000  knows  he  has  a  car  that  holds 
more  worth-while  records  than  any  auto¬ 
mobile  ever  built — and  proves  its  right  to 
them  by  its  everyday  service. 

Hudson  Makes  Motor  Mode 

And  in  addition  to  these  proofs  of  endur¬ 
ance  Hudson  makes  a  line  of  body  types,  the 
distinction  and  beauty  of  which  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  everyone.  Whatf  •  'ater  evidence 
can  there  be  of  Hudson  leadership?  And 
need  one  ask  for  more  assurance  in  deciding 
what  car  will  best  meet  his  requirements? 

Hudson  production  has  always  been  under 
the  demand.  This  year  shows  a  repetition 
of  the  shortage  of  former  years.  Even  now 
immediate  deliveries  for  the  most  part  are 
out  of  the  question.  So  to  get  a  Hudson 
at  all  this  year  calls  for  early  decision. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


OWENS  CYLINDER 
Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 

Are  Made  in  Six  Sizes 

From  the  largest  to  the  smallest  embody 
the  essential  features  necessary  to  thresh  ail 
varieties  of  beans  or  i>eas  directly  from  the 
rankest  vines  without  splitting  the  seeds. 

100%  Perfect 

Durability  coupled  with  simplicity,  plenty 
of  separating  space,  cylinder  surface,  and 
exclusive  patented  devices  has  made  the 

Owens  the  Standard  Bean  and  Pea 
Thresher  the  world  over. 

Safeguard  Your  Investment 

Buy  the  Original  that  has  stood  the  trials 
and  tests  under  all  conditions  for  over30years 
and  always  maintains  the  lead. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 
Manufactured  by 
J.  L.  Owens  Company  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Write  for  detailed  information 


SAVE  All  Your  GRAIN 


Don't  wait  for  the  custom  thresher.  Do  your 
threshing  when  the  grain  is  right  and  get  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  with  self  feeder  and  wind  stacker 
•makes  the  ideal  small  outllt. 

If  you  have  only  a  very  little  threshing  to  do, 
or  small  power,  we  can  supply  you  with  a 
machine  without  seif  feeder  or  wind  stacker 
and  at  a  price  that  will  make  your  purchase 
a  real  investment. 

Just  uive  us  the  size  of  your  engine  ami  the  amount  of  grain 
usually  raised  amt  we'll  submit  a  proposition  on  a  machine 
that  will  be  just  the  one  for  your  work. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

l/TTI  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
DvliVljIr  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  It.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,’’  W.  P.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  II.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Teuu.  lisp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co. . Morristown, Tenn 


A  FARQUHAR  Thresher  will  save 
jt\  you  the  expensive  loss  of  grain  in 
the  straw.  Our  separating  principle  is 
backed  by  50  years  actual  field  service. 
Successfully  handles  all  kinds  of  grain 
with  light  operating  power.  Design 
simple,  easy  to  adjust,  and  long  lived 

Dlustration  shows  the  Farquhar  Rake  Sepa¬ 
rator,  a  most  practical  and  economical  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  farmer  who  does  his  own  thresh¬ 
ing.  Made  in  2  sizes  with  averafc:  capacities 
of  from  S50to600bushelsofwhcata  day.  Suit¬ 
able  for  gas  engines  7  H.  P.  and  upwards. 

For  merchant  threshing,  the  Farquhar  Vi¬ 
brator,  also  Fare  _aar  Pea  and  Bean  Thresher, 
and  Farquhar  Peanut  Picker.  Special  illus¬ 
trated  Thresher  Catalogue  free  to  agricul¬ 
turists  on  request.  You'll  be  helping  conserve 
the  grain  by  writing  for  copy  today. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  530 .  Y ork.  Pa. 

Also  Engines  and  Boilers,  Sawmills, 

Cider  Presses,  Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drills. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PArER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  tor  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  isso 

Publish'd  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company.  333  West  30(h  Street,  New  l'ork 
Herbbrt  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  ayd  General  Manager. 

Wn.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  tlie  Universal  Postal  Union,  §2.01,  equal  to  8s.  Cd,  or 
8!*  marks,  or  10  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,'  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  ami  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions..  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  wo  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


If  you  have  any  more  of  the  medicine  left  that  you 
gave  Charles  H.  Betts  I  wish  you  would  give  it  to 
Postmaster-General  Burleson.  A  large  majority  of  the 
farmers  feel  just  as  I  do.  GEO.  MUHLENBACHER. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WE  have  an  abundance  of  the  same  medicine. 

Lime  and  sulphur  for  a  spray  and  sulphur 
and  molasses  for  a  tonic  is  a  good  dose.  Mr.  Betts 
finally  resigned,  after  solemnly  stating  that  he  never 
would  do  so.  We  think  Mr.  Burleson  is  getting 
wise,  since  he  has  ordered  an  “investigation.”  Now 
turn  the  facts  close  up  to  his  investigators.  That  is 
the  way  to  get  the  sulphur  up  to  them.  We  have 
done  our  part! 


LAST  year  wool  growers  in  several  New  York 
counties  combined  and  held  “wool  sales.”  This 
year  the  number  of  such  sales  will  be  doubled,  and 
the  effect  of  last  year’s  work  is  evident.  We  are 
told  that  the  wool  in  Orleans  County  has  already 
been  sold  at  60  cents.  Previous  to  this  sale  dealers 
offered  45  cents.  The  representative  of  a  big  wool 
house  come  into  New  York  State  with  authority  to 
bid  up  to  50  cents  per  pound  for  medium  wool.  As 
a  result  of  organization  among  wool  growers  this 
man  was  unable  to  purchase  any  wool  at  his  price 
limit  and  was  obliged  to  wire  home  asking  for 
authority  to  raise  his  bid.  Five  years  ago  this  wool 
would  have  gone  for  about  what  the  buyers  saw  fit 
to  offer.  It  is  now  possible  for  farmers  to  say  not 
“What  will  you  please  give?”  but  “The  price  is  so 
much” 

* 

THE  Farm  Bureaus  of  New  York  are  doing  good 
work  in  collecting  evidence  of  damage  done  to 
farmers  in  this  rural  mail  rouje  mix-up.  The  agents 
will  canvass  their  counties  and  get  the  facts  from 
the  farmers.  These  facts  will  be  sifted  and  con¬ 
densed  and  made  into  a  strong  protest  to  be  sent  to 
Washington.  In  order  to  make  any  dent  on  the 
Washington  “authorities”  it  is  necessary  to  present 
facts.  Opinions  will  never  get  far.  There  must  be 
facts,  and  they  must  he  bunched  into  a  club  big 
enough  to  hurt  when  it  hits.  This  is  good  work  for 
the  Farm  Bureau. 

* 

The  article  on  the  “Food  Value  of  Milk.”  by  Thomas 
B.  Osborne,  on  page  765,  was  fine,  and  I  can  find  but 
one  fault  with  it.  and  that  is  this :  He  demonstrates  the 
correctness  of  his  opinions  by  a  series  of  experiments  on 
rate,  and  comparatively  few  people  will  be  inclined  to 
accept  deductions  from  such  experiments  as  being  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  human  race.  He  should  have  cited  the 
fact  that  the  finest  race  of  people,  physically,  mentally 
and  morally,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  was  developed 
in  New  England  during  those  years  when  milk,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  some  form  of  coarsely  prepared  corn, 
formed  the  principal  article  of  food  for  both  rich  and 
poor.  And.  furthermore,  that  that  race  of  people  began 
to  degenerate  with  the  very  generation  that  adopted 
ipore  delicate  and  palatable  articles  of  pastry  as  a  daily 
ration.  C.  o.  0. 

FOR  many  years  the  New  England  people  used 
very  little  wheat  bread.  Probably  what  they 
did  use  was  made  from  wheat  meal — the  entire  grain 
coarsely  ground.  They  used  some  rye,  but  the  greater 
part  of  their  bread  food  was  made  from  flint  corn, 
ground  and  sifted  and  made  into  mush  or  johnny- 
cake.  Tlie  world  has  rarely  if  ever  seen  a  finer  or 
more  industrious  race  of  people  than  these  corn-fed 
Yankees  of  a  former  age.  Yet  every  scientist  will 
tell  you  that  corn  is  not  a  balanced  food  for  either 
man  or  beast.  When  used  as  the  chief  of  any  diet 
the  result  will  be  soft  and  brittle  bones,  imperfect 
growth  and  arrested  mental  development.  New 
England  produced  mighty  men  and  women  because 
the  diet  of  flint  corn  was  “balanced”  with  milk. 
The  favorite  dish  of  old  times  was  mush  and  milk. 
The  corn  mush  provided  the  fuel  and  the  milk  built 
up  the  strong  human  machine  which  made  use  of 
the  fuel.  Many  people  credit  the  New  England 
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baked  beans  with  providing  the  driving  power  of  the 
corn,  and  this  belief  has  become  so  fixed  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind  that  beaus  have  become  a  standard  dish 
everywhere.  The  real  foundation  of  Yankee  great¬ 
ness  was  milk — used  to  finish  out  or  balance  the  ra¬ 
tion  of  vegetables,  cereals  and  fat  meat.  Milk  is  the 
miglilu  mother  of  mankind — the  big  balance  in  mak¬ 
ing  backbone,  and  it  has  become  our  business  to  try 
to  make  the  world  understand  that  fact. 

* 


THE  Victory  loan  went  through  with  a  rush.  Tlie 
Government  called  for  4 y>  billion  dollars,  but 
nearly  six  billions  were  offered.  It  was  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  and  the  people  were  ready  to  “finish  the 
job.”  We  shall  hear  no  more  about  those  “miserly 
farmers”  who  would  not  buy  bonds,  because  the 
agricultural  States  and  farm  communities  were 
among  the  first  to  over-subscribe  their  quotas.  With 
the  close  of  this  loan  people  begin  to  ask  how  large 
our  public  debt  has  come  to  be.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  has  been  made  regarding  the  chief  items: 


First  Liberty  loan .  $1,988,799,500 

Second  Liberty  loan . 3.612.518.500 

Third  Liberty  loan .  4. 055. 687. 050 

Fourth  Liberty  loan .  6.993.073.250 

Victory  loan  .  4.500.000.000 

Stamps  .  1.100.000.000 


Total . . 


422.250.07S.200 


On  April  1,  1917,  our  public  debt  was  $1,207. s27,- 
SS6.  So  that  the  debt  as  it  stands  represents  a  total 
of  nearly  or  quite  twenty-five  billions.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  nearly  ten  billions  were  loaned  or  credit¬ 
ed  to  other  nations — 10  in  all.  Most  of  this  will  be 
paid  with  interest.  Thus  Ave  may  say  that  the  end 
of  the  AA’ar  finds  the  United  States  carrying  a  debt 
of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  billions.  In  1910  there 
Avere  1,903,289.600  acres  of  land  in  this  country. 
Thus  Ave  start  with  a  mortgage  of  over  $13  on  each 
acre,  and  a  foreign  credit  of  about  $5  per  acre! 
On  the  other  side  of  the  account  Ave  must  remember 
that  the  farm  crops-  of  last  year  alone  had  a  value 
large  enough  to  wipe  out  all  our  net  debt  and  leave 
a  surplus.  This  great  debt  must  be  finally  paid,  as 
all  debts  are,  out  of  the  labor  of  the  plain  people.  It. 
will  prove  a  curse  if  present  conditions  of  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  are  continued.  If  these  conditions  can 
be  changed  so  that  the  real  producers  can  obtain  a 
fairer  share  of  the  final  consumer’s  dollar,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  debt  Avill  be  easy,  and  it  will  prove  a 
blessing  to  the  country. 


THE  average  city  man  has  got  it  into  his  head 
that  the  Government  established  a  fixed  price 
for  wheat  in  order  to  make  rhe  farmer  a  nice  pres¬ 
ent.  You  cannot  get  that  idea  out  of  the  city  man’s 
head  without  cracking  his  skull.  Tlie  truth  is  that 
farmers  did  not  ask  for  any  fixed  price  on  wheat. 
They  Avere  opposed  to  it.  because  they  knew  that  un¬ 
der  tlie  law  of  supply  and  demand,  left,  undisturbed, 
wheat  would  have  gone  to  at  least  $3.50  per  bushel ! 
The  price  was  "fixed,”  not  to  boost  or  favor  the 
farmers,  but  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  Avhat 
their  wheat  would  naturally  have  brought.  In  order 
to  obtain  clothing,  shoes,  guns  and  powder  for  the 
army,  the  Government  Avas  obliged  to  guarantee  man¬ 
ufacturers  "cost  price  and  10  per  cent  profit” — this 
cost  being  figured  on  a  large  increase  in  wages.  The 
present  price  of  $2.26  per  bushel  does  not.  in  most 
cases,  provide  this  cost  price  and  30  per  cent  to  a 
farmer,  if  the  figuring  is  done  on  the  basis  em¬ 
ployed  by  manufacturers.  The  fixed  price  on  wheat 
does  not  make  the  farmer  a  “profiteer”;  he  would 
have  been  better  off  if  the  Government  had  let  his 
wheat  alone! 

* 


THERE  are  some  men  in  the  world  ayIio  can  see 
only  tAvo  mental  colors — coal  black  and  pure 
white.  They  cannot  distinguish  or  separate  any 
shades  of  color,  or  any  honest  difference  of  opinion. 
Suppose  they  belong  to  some  farmers’  organization 
or  to  some  political  party.  They  know  that  the 
party  or  tlie  organization  has  made  mistakes  or 
worse,  yet  if  someone  points  out  these  mistakes  he 
is  fiercely  accused  of  trying  to  wreck  the  party.  His 
motives  may  be  entirely  honest,  and  he  may  be  doing 
a  patriotic  thing,  but  the  politicians  promptly  accuse 
him  of  “treason,”  and  the  unthinking  members  are 
ready  to  crucify  him.  This  inability  to  distinguish 
between  fair  criticism  and  rebellion  is  the  great 
weakness  of  most  farm  organizations.  Honest  criti¬ 
cism  is  like  a  tonic,  and  when  accepted  in  good  spirit 
is  the  life  and  vigor  of  a  society.  When  distorted 
by  narrow  hatred  or  self-interest  it  may  become  a 
malignant  poison,  checking  growth  and  starting  de¬ 
cay  at  the  heart.  Most  of  our  big  industrial  and 
manufacturing  interests  are  controlled  by  directors. 
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Among  them  are  often  men  who  are  bitter  personal 
enemies.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  the  business  policy 
of  the  company  these  men  sink  their  differences, 
accept  criticism,  act  upon  it,  and  give  no  public 
evidence  of  any  controversy.  That  is  one  way  in 
which  tlie  big  commercial  interests  have  been  able 
to  dominate  business.  However  narrow  the  directors 
may  be  in  private  affairs,  they  know  they  must  fol- 
Ioav  a  broad  policy  in  public  matters.  Thus  they 
learn  how  to  see  more  than  two  colors,  and  they 
recognize  differences  of  opinion  and  respect  them. 
The  men  who  rush  to  accuse  every  honest  critic  of 
being  a  rebel  do  far  more  than  the  politicians  to 
keep  up  a  form  of  party  slavery,  because  they  give 
such  politicians  the  only  power  they  possess. 

* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Plattekill  branch  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  of  Ulster  County,  held  at  Plattekill  May 
9,  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
dairymen  of  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Ulster  be  held 
at  some  central  point  (Nowbnrg  was  suggested),  to 
discuss  the  proposed  organization  for  the  sale  and  man¬ 
ufacture  of  League  milk,  and  that  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr. 
Bradley  Fuller  be  invited  to  address  the  meeting.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  personally  I 
would  like  to  hear  both  sides  of  this  question.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  this  meeting.  D.  c. 

By  all  means  discuss  this  problem  until  dairymen 
thoroughly  understand  it.  Then  give  every  member 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it,  and  Avliatever  that  de¬ 
cision.  every  man  will  back  that  decision  to  the  limit 
of  his  strength  and  his  resources.  Every  great  pub¬ 
lic  question,  including  human  slavery,  that  has  been 
settled  in  this  country  has  first  been  analyzed  and 
opened  up  in  this  way.  No  great  question  can  ever 
be  settled  in  any  othei  way,  because  there  is  no  other 
way  of  reaching  the  mind  of  the  common  people. 
Until  that  is  done  there  can  be  no  settlement. 

* 

PROF.  J.  L.  HILLS  of  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station  makes  the  following  statement  which, 
Ave  think,  is  true  of  most  dairy  farms  and  dairy 
sections : 

The  analyses  of  some  thousands  of  soil  samples  from 
all  over  the  State  show  that  our  soils,  as  compared  with 
those  in  most  States,  run  relatively  high  in  organic 
matter.  The  Vermont  farmers,  as  you  know,  have  had 
more  coavs  to  the  square  inch,  both  of  total  area  of  the 
State  and  likewise  of  improved  lands,  than  the  farmers 
of  any  other  State ;  and  to  that  fact,  as  avcII  as  to  the 
inherent  richness  of  our  soils,  I  attribute  the  high 
organic  matter  of  our  soils.  I  think  they  need  to  buy 
nitrogen  less  than  do  most  farmers,  and  potash  noAV 
being  practically  out  of  the  question  and  fertilizers  very 
high  in  price,  they  are  turning  more  and  more  to  acid 
phosphate,  and  the  field  results,  speaking  in  a  broad 
way,  seem  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  time  will  come  when  every  first-class  dairyman 
will  consider  the  use  of  phosphorus  with  the  manure 
just  as  necessary  as  feeding  grain  with  hay  or  silage. 
On  most  of  our  Eastern  farms  phosphorus  is  the  most 
needed  element.  Nitrogen  is  obtained  in  the  pur¬ 
chased  feed  and  through  clover,  and  most  of  our 
soils  have  enough  of  potash.  Phosphorus  is  greatly 
needed  by  all  dairy  crops.  Most  soils  lack  this  ele¬ 
ment.  and  we  obtain  comparatively  little  in  the  grain 
ration.  We  have  all  got  to  realize  that  manure  is 
not  a  complete  plant  food.  It  needs  phosphorus. 


Brevities 

A  last  call  for  that  new  asparagus  bed. 

Ice  cream  is  a  food — and  a  good  one. 

What  to  do  with  the  hen  that  eats  eggs?  Eat  the 
hen ! 

Europe  has  started  an  international  poultry  asso¬ 
ciation. 

When  dirty  politics  dominate  the  dirt  roads,  what 
can  you  expect? 

Does  it  pay  to  tramp  down  the  silage  in  the  silo? 
More  and  more  farmers  are  coming  to  the  point  of 
bloAving  the  silage  in  and  letting  it  settle. 

When  an  open  Aveil  is  exactly  on  the  line  between 
the  farms,  both  farmers  ha\’e  a  right  to  take  the  water 
from  their  side. 

The  usual  strength  of  poison  for  codling  moth  is 
three  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  Avater. 
For  smaller  quantities  remember  this  means  48  ounces 
of  arsenate,  or  practically  one  ounce  per  gallon. 

England  has  prohibited  tlie  importation  of  dogs,  ex¬ 
cept  after  six  months’  quarantine.  It  seems  that  British 
officers  took  dogs  with  them  when  they  joined  the  army 
in  France.  The  order  prevents  their  return,  as  the  dis¬ 
ease  of  rabies  prevails  in  France. 

During  the  war  at  least  2,500.000  new  acres  were 
put  into  cultivated  crop  in  England.  These  acres  were 
formerly  in  pasture  and  meadoAV.  Will  they  now  go 
hack  to  grass?  The  answer  means  something  to  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers. 


The  New  Milk  Plan  Best 

The  Strike  of  January,  1919,  Showed  a  Reconstruction 
of  the  League  Wat;  Necessary 

The  farmers,  for  some  time,  had  been  purchasing  their 
own  receiving  plants  throughout  the  milk-producing 
sections,  and  either  marketing  their  own  product  at 
various  prices  or  contracting  with  the  larger  companies, 
with  contracts  terminating  at  various  times.  These  con¬ 
tracts  had  to  be  fulfilled,  even  though  a  strike  was  on. 
This  threw  much  milk  into  the  city,  hurting  the  patrons’ 
interest,  the  League’s  interest  and  the  neighbor  who 
was  sending  to  a  “strike”  company.  It  also  showed 
that  neighbor,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  he  must  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  co-operative  plant  somewhere. 

FURTHER  FLANS. — The  talk  all  through  the  strike 
was  to  build  and  own,  or  buy  all  local  plants  possible. 
It  was  evident  to  the  League  from  the  January  strike 
that  all  these  plants,  with  localized  control  and  different 
contracts,  were  really  a  menace  in  another  strike,  should 
it  come,  and  with  these  ideas  in  mind  the  League  was 
forced  to  submit  plans  for  the  future.  These  plans  were 
given  out  at  Utica  and  have  many  commendable  features, 
and  few  bad  ones. 

CENTRALIZED  CONTROL. — Glance  at  the  indus¬ 
tries.  Steel  mills,  International  Harvester  Company, 
Standard  Oil ;  these  have  succeeded  through  centralized 
control.  Why  not  a  Dairymen’s  League?  We  have 
seen  a  centralized  control  in  the  Union  of  the  13  col¬ 
onies  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  We  have  seen  the 
centralized  control  of  the  Hun  machine  defy  Europe, 
with  local  co-operation  by  the  Allies  for  four  years. 
Again,  we  see  the  centralized  control  of  the  Allied 
armies  under  Foch  win  the  war.  Hoover  studied  the 
food  situation,  alloted  the  amounts  to  each  country. 
No  one  suffered,  a  reasonable  amount  was  had  by  all  at 
a  minimum  price.  Would  local  co-operation  produce 
this  result?  We  see  the  same  result  in  the  Army  pur¬ 
chasing  boards ;  the  united  charities.  Why  not  the 
Dairymen’s  League? 

THE  SURPLUS. — The  cry  always  has  been  “sur¬ 
plus.”  Is  this  real  or  imaginary?  Can  it  be  con¬ 
trolled?  The  answer  is  “Yes”;  the  new  plan  does  it. 
It  is  the  only  logical  way.  Its  simplicity  is  its  guar¬ 
antee  of  its  success.  We  have  seen  the  advertisements 
of  well-known  business  houses.  They  have  become 
standards  in  household  articles  of  merit  and  worth. 
The  public  today  is  only  waiting  for  a  standard  dairy 
product  whose  quality  is  guaranteed  absolutely.  Just 
let  the  people  know  there  is  a  dependable  brand  of  but¬ 
ter  on  the  market  and  its  sale  is  unlimited.  The  butter 
will  sell  and  introduce  the  cheese,  condensed,  evap¬ 
orated  and  milk  powder.  This  is  the  surplus.  The 
cities  will  receive  only  the  milk  desired.  The  surplus 
will  be  cared  for  cheaply  in  its  own  locality.  Butter 
will  be  produced  in  highest  butterfat  producing  sections 
naturally.  It  will  be  produced  only  in  the  quantities 
desired.  Its  storage  will  be  provided  fonand  its  quality 
maintained.  The  same  with  cheese.  The  by-products, 
as  casein,  milk  sugar,  are  easily  handled.  The  central 
control  will  know  their  condition  from  existing  market 
conditions  and  the  orders  will  be  issued  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  products. 

OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS.— It  is  to  our  own 
advantage  for  this  to  take  place,  for  our  own  American 
industry  to  be  protected,  instead  of  a  foreign  controlled 
and  capitalized  industry  to  compete  on  our  own  soil 
and  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  financing  of  this 
plan  is  perhaps  the  hardest  part,  and  yet  when  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  territory  has  been  made,  the  creameries’  value 
known,  it  is  an  absolute,  definite  amount  required.  The 
investment  is  safe.  It  will  move  alone. 

FINANCES. — All  communities  where  creameries  are 
know  that  their  business  depends  largely  on  the  success 
of  the  farmer.  When  the  banker,  the  grocer  or  the 
feed  man  is  asked  to  invest  a  little*  money  for  five  years 
at  a  good  rate  of  interest,  will  he  turn  it  down?  The 
farmers  know  it  is  a  make-or-break  proposition  with 
them.  When  the  survey  of  the  territory  is  completed, 
each  local  will  have  its  quota,  each  share  of  th?  regional 
will  be  included.  Each  local  owning  its  own  plant  will 
probably  have  very  little  to  invest.  Also,  is  it  not  worth 
while  to  be  an  owner  in  your  business,  to  have  a  divi¬ 
dend  coming  in.  not  only  milk,  but  a  little  interest,  a  lit¬ 
tle  investment  all  the  while  returning?  If  you  have 
bet'n  a  heavy  producer  of  milk  for  five  years  and  your 
health  fails  you  have  a  guarantee  of  something  for  five 
years  as  a  dividend,  just  as  good  as  an  insurance  policy. 
The  first  five  years’  certificates  of  indebtedness  should 
carry  a  higher  rate  of  interest  to  make  the  investment 
attractive  for  the  investor  to  get  necessary  capital. 

A  GOOD  PLAN. — The  plan  as  it  stands  is  the  best 
formulated  ;  on  the  whole  it  is  simple,  the  business  end 
is  self-supporting  when  once  started.  What  it  needs  is 
a  man  or  men  to  push  it.  to  back  it,  and  make  it  go.  It 
is  up  to  us  as  farmers  to  stand  together  as  one  unit  to 
back  the  men  who  formulated  it.  The  distributing  end 
of  the  business  will  take  care  of  itself.  The  absolute 
cost  of  production  and  handling  can  be  given  from  one 
unit  closer  than  ever  before.  The  municipal  authori¬ 
ties  are  awake  today  to  see  their  people  get  things  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  If  the  dealer  will  not  handle  this  at 
a  reasonable  profit,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  take  over 
the  distributing  end  of  the  business  and  handle  it.  The 
Dairymen’s  League  today  has  opportunity  knocking  at 
its  door.  It  has  the  greatest  food  product  of  the  world 
to  handle.  With  a  centralized  control  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  will  be  established  on  a  business  basis,  as  other  in¬ 
dustries  are  established ;  a  product  necessary  to  life  and 
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health  is  to  be  given  to  all  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  a 
reasonable  profit  to  the  producer — the  farmer. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y  leo  l.  nichols. 


Let  Us  Have  the  Details 

I  acknowledge  with  thanks  your  check  for  $100 
awarded  to  me  in  the  milk  plan  contest.  As  a  mere 
expression  of  my  ideas  on  the  subject  the  plan  I  sub¬ 
mitted  has  gone  further  than  I  had  hoped.  The  plan 
as  I  gave  it  to  you  4s  simply  an  outline,  and  lacks  many 
details  and  explanations  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
discuss  for  your  paper  if  you  so  desired. 

I  am  glad  to  see  a  farm  paper  that  has  the  common 
sense  to  wish  to  discuss  such  a  gigantic  project  as  the 
League  has  undertaken  before  advocating  any  one  plan, 
and  I  heartily  commend  you  for  the  policy  you  have 
taken.  The  League  has  never  asked  its  members  to 
submit  any  plans  or  ideas  on  any  subject,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  League  should  give  heed  to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
suggestion  and  example  in  that  respect. 

New  York.  geokge  c.  porter. 

It  may  interest  dairymen  to  know  that  Mr.  Porter 
is  connected  with  the  Co-operative  Bureau  in  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell,  and  besides 
holding  positions  in  several  local  organizations,  runs 
a  400-acre  dairy  farm  in  Broome  County.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  have  the  further  elucidation  of  his  plan. 
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table  is  given  as  the  value  of  dairy  products  at 
wholesale  city  prices: 

Fluid  milk  consumed . v°3-33&.S54.09 

Butter  .  7.2°4  286  31 

Cheese  . IJ.SOO.OOoiVl 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk .  42.474.463.29 

Sterilized  milk  . 54,855.48 

Dried  casein  . .  259,058  56 

Powdered  milk  and  cream . 10,638,705.45 

Malted  milk  .  118,523.40 

Milk  sugar  (crude) .  838,407.00 

Ice  cream,  all  kinds .  33,336,441.20 

Total  . $208,084,590.52 

The  report  accounts  for  the  amount  of  milk  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  State  and  also  the  amount  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  State  and  from  State  production,  but 
there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  figures  to  show  the 
quantity  of  milk  produced  within  the  State  and  con¬ 
sumed  in  liquid  form.  Considerable  liquid  milk 
comes  from  other  States,  and  there  seems  to  be  an 
omission  in  accounting  for  it.  There  is,  besides, 
some  milk  produced  in  the  State  and  consumed  in 
other  States,  and  this  would  tend  to  offset  our 
receipts  from  other  States,  but  hardly  to  equal 
them. 


MILK  IS  THE 
PERFECT  FOOD 

You  Cannot  Properly  Raise  a  Child 
Without  a  Quart  of  Milk  Per  Day 


The  R.  N.-Y.  makes  the  suggestion  that  all  farm 
papers  and  all  country  papers  print  a  series  of 
free  advertisements  calling  attention  to  the  food 
value  of  good  milk.  Every  paper  printed  in  a  dairy 
community  should  come  in  on  this,  for  they  owe  their 
life  and  prosperity  to  dairying.  Not  one  farm  family 
in  a  dozen  uses  as  much  milk  as  we  think  the  city 
family  ought  to  use.  Years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  began 
to  talk  about  baked  apples.  At  that  time  it  was  hard 
to  find  a  baked  apple  in  a  city  restaurant.  We  were 
told  that  a  farm  paper  could  not  influence  the  habits 
of  city  people,  but  we  kept  at  it  until  we  had  the 
entire  country  talking  about  apples.  It  will  be  the 
same  thing  with  milk  if  we  can  all  get  together  in 
an  organized  campaign  to  show  the  true  value  of 
milk  as  a  food.  If  every  farm  paper  and  every  paper 
printed  in  a  dairy  community  will  put  some  printers* 
ink  into  milk  we  can  within  a  year  put  milk  into 
the  mind  of  the  city  man.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
we  must  do  for  ourselves.  No  one  will  do  it  for  us. 


New  York  as  a  Milk  State 

Commissioner  Charles  S.  Wilson  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  has  issued  a  bulletin  of  dairy 
statistics  for  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  year 
1918,  which  contains  very  interesting  data  in  relation 
to  the  industry.  The  report  indicates  approximately 
1,023.034  milk-producing  cows  in  the  State,  at  an 
estimated  value  of  $102,303,400.  The  value  of  the 
dairy  farms  is  estimated  at  $129,540,000.  The 
average  production  per  cow  is  given  as  4.337  pounds, 
and  the  average  income  per  cow  $121.91.  The 
bulletin  gives  the  volume  of  fluid  milk  consumed  in 
1918  in  the  cities  as  971.439.105  quarts,  and  in  the 
counties  of  New  York  State  exclusive  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  districts  336.750,825  quarts,  and  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  districts,  including  Greater  New  York.  Nas¬ 
sau.  Suffolk  and  Westchester.  752,273.030  quarts;  a 
total  consumption  of  1.089.023,855  quarts. 

The  total  consumption  of  liquid  milk  for  the  year 
191S  is  given  at  2,341.401. 2SS  lbs.,  or  1,089,023,900 
quarts,  and  2.095.531,125  lbs.,  or  974.665,600  quarts 
as  manufactured. 

The  total  value  of  the  liquid  milk  used  for  both 
consumption  and  manufacture  is  given  at  $124,725.- 
847.S9.  The  total  value  of  the  manufactured  dairy 
products  of  2,095,531.125  liquid  pounds,  or  974.665.600 
quarts,  produced  within  the  State  is  figured  at 
$109,745,736.43.  The  value  of  milk  in  these  products 
would  be  $02,865,933.75.  The  cost  jof  manufacture 
must  therefore  be  $46.880.002.6S,  or  74  per  cent.  The 
report  estimates  that  539.859  cows  produced  2.341.- 
401,288  lbs.  of  milk,  which  were  consumed  as  liquid 
milk,  and  for  which  producers  received  $3  per  owt, 
or  a  total  of  $70,242,038.64,  and  that  483,175  cows 
produced  2,095,531.125  lbs.,  which  were  manufac¬ 
tured.  and  for  which  producers  received  $2.60  per 
cwt..  or  a  total  of  $54,483,809.05.  The  following 


Buying  Farms  on  Contract 

*  0D,  Pa£e  1406,  December  21,  1918.  there  was  an  edi- 

toria,  answer  to  a  woman  who  asked  the  editor  to  tell 
her  where  she  and  her  husband  could  get  credit  or  cash 
to  enable  them  to  make  a  start  to  own  their  own  farm 
home.  The  couple,  according  to  her  statement,  are  in 
the  dairy  business.  Your  answer  was  a  brief  statement 
that  something  should  be  done  to  give  credit  to  worthv 
people  like  this  husband  and  wife  to  enable  them  to  en- 
gage  in  dairying  on  a  farm  that  in  the  course  of  time 
would  become  their  own.  due  to  their  economv,  industry 
and  good  management.  Every  section  of  ‘our  great 
country  has  some  peculiar  customs  of  doing  its  own 
business.  In  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  which  is  a  dairv 
county,  it  is  quite  common  for  farmers  who  have  grown 
old  and  wish  to  retire,  to  sell  their  farms  on  a  contract 
taking  half  of  the  produce,  grain,  milk  and  fruit  that 
are  raised  by  the  buyer.  The  retiring  farmer  leaves  20 
or  _o  cows  on  the  farm,  a  team  or  two  of  work  horses, 
the  necessary  farming  tools  and  hav  enough  to  carry  the 
stock  to  grass  in  the  Spring.  For  all  this  there  is  no 
money  paid  by  the  buyer,  except  I  think  50  cents  or  81 
to  the  lawyer  who  draws  the  contrct.  For  this  trifle 
the  new  man  is  placed  in  possession  of  a  producing 
plant  from  the  day  he  enters  into  possession.  'To  begin 
with  he  has  the  milk  of  the  herd  of  cows  to  sell  That 
gives  him  a  cash  return  at  once.  Half  of  this  milk 
money  is  his  and  half  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  farm 
and  is  credited  by  him  as  part  purchase  upon  the  agreed 
price.  At  the  time  of  purchase  a  price  is  also  agreed 
upon  for  the  cows  and  tools,  and  that  price  is  added  to 
^ie^JJI!rcilas?  Piaee  of  the  farm.  Here,  then,  is  a  corner 
ot  New  York  where  a  farmer  can  start  on  a  dairv  farm 
not  as  a  renter,  but  as  an  owner.  After  he  has  paid  a 
certain  part  of  the  purchase  price  a  deed  is  delivered  to 
the  purchaser  and  he  executes  a  mortgage  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  due  on  the  property.  This  is  nothin  isolated  case 
and  I  am  assured  that  it  is  quite  common  custom  in 
Alleganj  County.  Personally  I  know  several  men  who 
have  come  from  Monroe  County,  N.  Y..  in  recent  vears 
and  bought  Allegany  County  farms  on  the  plan  I 'have 
described.  j  x 

It  is  quite  common  practice  in  this  section  to  sell 
farms  on  contract,  where  only  a  very  small  cash  pav- 
ment  is  made.  However.  I  have  never  known  a  case 
where  a  good,  well-equipped  farm  was  turned  over 
equipment  and  all.  with  no  cash  payment,  unless  from 
father  to  son  or  some  such  case.  A  small  cash  pav- 
ment  is  nearly  always  required,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
stock  or  tools  go  along  with  the  farm.  Usually  a  retir- 
.ng  funnel  has  an  auction  and  sells  all  his  equipment 
and  stock,  except  possibly  a  few  cows.  Farms  here¬ 
abouts  are  usually  rented  on  the  share  svstem.  and  in 
such  a  case  the  owner  furnishes  part  of  the  cows 
.  1>prhaps  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  farm  situation 
in  Allegany  County  might  be  appropriate  at  this  point 
This  county  is  essentially  what  is  known  as  ‘'hill  eoun- 
tvy.  Rich  bottom  lands,  or  ‘'fiats”  are  of  small  extent 
I  here  m  some  level  or  gently  sloping  land  on  top  of  the 
hills,  but  as  a  whole  the  land  is  rather  rough  and  liillv 
In  tact,  m  the  southern  part  of  the  county  manv  fields 
are  so  nearly  “on  edge"  that  it  is  necessary  to*  put  a 
rough  lock  on  both  hind  wheels  in  removing  the  crops 
I  he  soil  varies,  within  short  distances,  from  gravel  to 
heavy  clay  and  from  very  good  to  very  poor.  Some 
farms  also  have  fine  buildings  and  fences  and  are  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  while  others  are  in  the  last 
stages  of  dilapidation.  I  mention  these  things  to  show 
the  necessity  for  a  stranger  to  look  well  to  his  purchase 
before  he  makes  it. 

Piobabh  a  man  and  woman  who  had  the  appearance 
ot  being  ambitious  and  of  good  habits,  even  though 
strangers,  might  be  able  to  purchase  a  fairlv  good  farm 
on  a  very  small  payment  down,  and  I  think  it  likelv  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  pledge  half  the  farm  in¬ 
come  but  rather  a  specified  annual  payment.  It  is  quite 
customary  to  sell  cows  without  anv  cash  payment  ex¬ 
cept  to  allot  half  the  milk  checks  to  the  owner  of  the 
cows  until  paid  for.  Dealers  and  merchants  in  this 
county  have  always  been  very  liberal  in  the  matter  of 
credits  for  farm  supplies,  and  I  believe  most  of  the  local 
banks  are  as  accommodating  as  is  consistent  with  safe 
business. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  said  that  Alleganv  Coun¬ 
ty  offers  exceptional  oppM-tunities  to  the  man  'without 
capital.  8 till,  if  a  couple  have  the  euergv,  honesty  thrift 
and  other  qualities  which  will  be  necessarv  for  financial 
success  it  will  not  be  long  until  these  qualities  are  rec¬ 
ognized  and  they  will  be  able  to  find  plenty  of  oppor- 
tumtJ  fllmad  in  the  making  of  a  farm  home.  It 

vil!  take  a  lot  o.  hard  work,  here  as  elsewhere,  and  it 
is  eas,\  to  see  that  a  stranger  is  at  a  considerable  disad- 
vantagein  getting  started.  Allegany  County  farms  are 
not  high  priced,  on  the  average,  and  there  is  much  land 
for  saie  Credit  is  as  easy  here  as  anywhere,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  people  who  own  farms  want  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  without  looking  pretty  well  to  the  pav- 
ment  end  of  the  deal.  Individual  cases  mav  be  found 
where  exceptionally  easy  terms  are  offered,  blit  these  are 
hard  y  the  rule.  c.  L.  .mills. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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A  Woman’s  Garden 


How  Much  Is  a  Garden  Worth? 

Keeping  Score. — In  a  previous  exist¬ 
ence  I  had  been  a  stenographer  and  book¬ 
keeper  in  a  broker’s  office.  Now  I  am  an 
amateur  farmerette  with  a  half  acre  of 
land,  more  or  less,  and  have  been  doing 
my  best  to  be  patriotic  by  raising  cab¬ 
bages,  potatoes,  etc.  Of  course  I  brought 
the  habits  of  the  broker’s  office  with  me 
and  so  have  endeavored  to  put  down 
everything  in  black  and  white,  and  bal¬ 
ance  the  debits  and  credits,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  finding  a  good  sum  on  the  profit 
side  of  the  profit  and  loss  account.  I 
find  it  not  easy  to  do  that,  either  with 
gardening  or  poultry  raising,  for  there 
seem  to  be  many  things  on  which  one  can¬ 
not  place  a  just  estimate.  But  I  have 
done  so  after  a  fashion  and  the  result  may 
interest  both  the  learned  and  the  un¬ 
learned  in  such  things. 

Planning  for  Increase. — In  1010  I 
bad  a  little  garden  about  the  size  of  a 
pocket  handkerchief.  In  1917  I  had  a 
large  one.  and  succeeded  so  well  with  it 
that  passing  farmers  sat  sideways  on 
their  wagons  and  viewed  it  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  That  it  was  good,  and  better  than 
theirs,  if  it  was  better,  was  probably  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact,  first,  that  I  had  a  south¬ 
ern  slope,  and  the  Spring  and  Summer  of 
that  year  were  cold  and  rainy,  and  sec¬ 
ondly'.  that  I  probably  put  much  more 
work  into  it  than  they  had  time  for,  with 
their  gardens.  But  being  puffed  with 
pride.  I  determined  that  my  1018  garden 
should  be  be  better  yet.  and  laid  my  plans 
accordingly.  I  read  industriously  all  the 
helps  for  the  patriotic  and  the  hints  for 
the  feeble-minded,  supplied  by  our  local 
newspaper.  1  listened  to  all  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  agriculture  who  were  on  their 
Spring  rampage,  and  attended  several 
symposiums,  and  swallowed  a  number  of 
books  and  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  pamphlets,  and  I  found  that 
even  in  the  matter  of  gardening  the  doc¬ 
tors  sometimes  disagreed.  But  wishing 
to  do  everything  in  the  most  up-to-date 
manner,  I  made  my  garden  on  paper  first. 
I  had  the  intention,  too,  of  working  in¬ 
tensively  and  raising  two  crops  where  I 
could,  and  saving  all  the  seed  I  could. 
So  I  drew  to  scale  a  plot  of  land  120  feet 
long  by  42  feet  wide,  and  I  divided  it  into 
four  smaller  plots  with  a  walk  two  feet 
wide  between  each  one,  and  then  divided 
each  plot  into  17  rows,  21{,  feet  apart. 
Then  I  numbered  my  plots  A,  B.  C  and  D 
and  my  rows  from  1  to  17.  Besides  this 
large  plot  I  had  an  asparagus  bed.  a  plot 
which  I  used  for  seed  beds  and  later  for 
flowers,  three  red  raspberry  plantations, 
a  small  plot  of  field  corn,  another  of  buck¬ 
wheat.  put  in  simply  to  prepare  the  new 
ground  for  something  else,  another  plan¬ 
tation  of  currants,  and  a  large  expanse  of 
lawn  dotted  with  young  fruit  trees.  Hav¬ 
ing  made  my  plan  I  decided  to  have  sweet 
corn  in  plot  A.  legumes  in  plot  B.  po¬ 
tatoes.  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  other 
salad  plants  as  well  as  some  herbs  which 
I  wished  to  experiment  with  in  plot  C, 
and  roots  crops  and  cabbages  in  plot  D. 

How  it  Developed. — Row  1  down  the 
cast  side  of  the  garden  in  plots  A  and  B 
and  part  of  C  was  devoted  to  pole  beans, 
as  well  as  the  north  side,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  wind-break  and  a  screen.  I  in¬ 
tended  to  plant  the  first  things  on  the 
cast  side  and  so  on  chronologically,  so 
that  the  last  things  planted  should  be  on 
the  west  side,  and  half  of  plot  C  should 
be  devoted  to  beans  and  half  to  peas.  So 
on  April  28  I  sowed  some  extra  early  peas 
in  row  2  of  plot  C,  and  I  dug  my  trench 
very  carefully  and  fined  the  earth  with 
great  pains  and  spaced  my  seed  very 
thinly.  Was  not  seed  scarce  and  ex¬ 
pensive  and  the  world  on  the  verge  of 
starvation?  There  was  a  little  more  seed 
than  necessary,  so  a  few  feet  of  row  3 
had  extra  earlies,  too.  On  May  2  Pre¬ 
mium  Gem  went  into  the  rest  of  row  0 
and  all  of  row  4.  On  May  15  I  planted 
American  Wonder  in  rows  5  and  G.  and  on 
June  4  Laxton  went  into  row  7.  The 
extra  earlies  came  up  finely  and  grew  like 
Jack’s  beanstalk,  and  I  had  peas  on 
June  10.  The  next  planting  of  Premium 
Gem  didn’t  come  up  well,  and  there  was 
only  here  and  there  a  plant.  In  order  to 
have  one  decent  row  and  not  waste  ground 
I  transplanted  all  in  row  3  into  row  4, 
which  left  a  vacant  row.  The  American 
Wonders  were  just  as  bad  and  all  the 
plants  in  row  5  were  transplanted  to  row 
6,  thus  leaving  another  vacant  row.  which 
I  had  to  plant  to  Little  Gem  later  on, 
and  the  second  planting  of  American 
Wonder  all  went  into  row  3.  .  I  must 
confess  that  this  time,  as  with  later 
plantings  of  peas  and  beans,  I  poured  in 
the  seed  without  trying  to  save  it. 
scratched  the  earth  over  it  with  the  hoe 
and  hurriedly  walked  down  the  row  on 
top  of  it.  There  was  no  time  then  for 
science ! 

Some  Disappointments. — Next  my 
Lima  beans,  which  I  had  carefully  placed 
in  strawberry  baskets  full  of  nice  loam 
in  the  hotbed,  all  rotted ;  why,  I  don’t 
know,  and  so  Laxton  peas  went  into  row 
15  where  I  had  intended  to  plant  the 
Limas,  and  also  into  row  16.  where  I  had 
planned  to  put  my  last  planting  of  string 
beans.  This  mixed  my  beans  and  peas 


in  a  very  disconcerting  manner.  And 
my  schemes  were  also  put  out  of  joint  be¬ 
cause  my  neighbor’s  pigeons  scratched  up 
half  the  Laxtons,  and  so  row  15  had  to 
be  transplanted  into  row  16.  In  plot  C 
there  was  also  trouble,  because  my  neigh¬ 
bors’  hens  scratched  up  all  my  thyme  and 
my  Summer  savory,  and  sweet,  marjoram 
refused  to  germinate.  Much  of  this 
trouble  with  seed,  however,  may  be  laid 


to  the  poor  season  of  1017,  I  think.  To 
till  the  vacant  spaces  some  Dwarf 
Horticultural  beans  went  into  one  row 
and  string  beans  into  another,  and  so 
this  brought  legumes  into  the  salad  plot, 
and  must  have  scandalized  the  scientific 
educators  if  they  had  known  it. 

.Successes. — However,  it  was  not  all 
misfortune,  and  by  hard  work  and  many 
plantings  1  had  about  the  end  of  June,  in 


spite  of  a  cold,  dry  May  and  a  hot,  dry 
.Tune,  a  very  beautiful  garden.  I  know 
that  it  was  beautiful  because  my  neigh¬ 
bors  bragged  about  it.  and  brought  their 
friends  to  see  it,  and  when  your  neighbors 
brag  about  your  garden  to  their  friends 
you  can  be  quite  certain  that  what  they 
say  is  so.  My  peas  and  beans  were  then 
doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  The 
sweet  corn  was  all  up,  and  I  had  po¬ 


tatoes  blossomed  and  ripe  tomatoes  on 
my  tomato  vines.  My  roots  crops,  cab¬ 
bages  and  other  things  were  doing  finely, 
and  I  felt  contented  with  my  fate. 

Some  Disappointments.  —  But  a 
drought  came,  and  from  that  time  till  the 
middle  of  August  hardly  a  drop  of  rain 
fell.  There  seemed  to  be  some  evil  spirit 
about  it,  for  I  stood  on  my  baked  garden 
and  saw  thunder  showers  roaring  down 


the  valley  only  six  miles  away,  and  over 
on  the  eastern  hill  saw  black  clouds  pre¬ 
sumably  letting  buckets  descend,  and  on 
my  half  acre  not  a  drop,  and  even  uptown 
a  mile  away  they  had  hard  showers,  while 
we  had  done.  My  heart  nearly  broke 
watching  my  peas  and  beans  drying  up. 
my  cauliflowers  turning  yellow  and  my 
squashes  limp  and  lifeless.  I  stood  it  as 
long  as  I  could,  and  then  sent  for  the 
plumber  and  with  iron  pipe  and  hose  con¬ 
structed  a  watering  system,  and  by  hard 
work  and  much  watering  I  saved  some  of 
my  crops,  but  lost  a  third  of  my  bush 
beans  and  nearly  all  of  my  pole  beans, 
which  were  a  species  of  Lima.  My  po¬ 
tato  crop  was  another  sad  story.  I  only 
had  a  little  space  for  them,  three  rows  and 
a  part  of  a  fourth.  But  I  soaked  the  seed 
carefully  in  corrosive  sublimate  and  it 
came  up  well  and  grew  finely.  They 
grew  too  finely,  for  I  feared  that  they 
were  all  going  to  tops.  Early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  I  could  not  get  between  the  rows, 
and  they  blossomed  before  my  neighbor’s 
potatoes  were  half  grown.  Then  along 
came  a  college  professor  and  said  I  must 
spray  them  every  10  days  till  the  tops 
died,  and  I  followed  his  advice  explicitly. 
The  total  crop  from  three  and  one-half 
rows,  28  feet  long,  was  1  j/>  bushel,  firsts, 
$3.  Now  will  someone  please  tell  me 
what  the  matter  was?  I  know  that  about 
July  15  they  all  laid  down  their  long 
slender  stems  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 
Verdict  at  the  inquest,  lice,  blight,  and 
my  neighbor,  who  is  not  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  says,  “too  much  spraying.” 

Some  Unofficial  Information. — Au¬ 
gust  was  a  strenuous  month.  On  account 
of  the  drought  my  corn  and  tomatoes  all 
ripened  at  once.  An  army  of  grasshop¬ 
pers  and  green  worms  appeared  and  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  plot  I),  and  fired  ma¬ 
chine  guns  at  my  cabbages  and  cauli¬ 
flower.  When  in  a  store  looking  for 
something  to  spray  with.  I  met  a  philan¬ 
thropic  Polander  who  told  me  some  facts 
in  natural  history  that  the  college  pro¬ 
fessor  omitted.  Perhaps  he  knew  them, 
but  if  he  had  told  them  to  me  he  would 
have  advised  some  new  kind  of  a  spray. 
But  the  Polander  said  that  cabbage 
worms  worked  after  dark  and  early  in 
the  morning  his  wife  got  up  early  and 
picked  them  off  by  hand,  before  they  had 
retired  to  their  daytime  sleep  in  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  the  cabbage.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  worthless  to  look  for  them  when  the 
sun  was  high.  I  thought  that  what  a 
Polish  woman  could  do  I  also  could  at¬ 
tempt,  and  so  all  through  August  I  arose 
every  other  morning  early  and  picked 
green,  slushy  cabbage  worms  from  my  cab¬ 
bages  and  dropped  them  in  a  tin  can 
where  they  fell  with  a  sickening  thud. 
The  chickens  liked  them,  but  the  dew  was 
cold.  Sometimes  my  fingers  ached  with 
the  cold  and  I  felt  that  if  anyone  earned 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  their 
work  in  August  I  did.  All  the  praise  I 
had,  however,  was  from  my  Polish  neigh¬ 
bor,  whom  I  heard  advising  his  hired  man 
to  make  matrimonial  attempts  in  my  di¬ 
rection.  But  cabbages  and  cauliflowers 
were  unfortunate  last  year.  I  bought 
three  papers  of  seed  of  the  former,  think¬ 
ing  that  the  first  two  papers  were  not 
coming  up.  Then  they  did,  and  I  sup¬ 
plied  the  neighborhood  with  cabbages.  I 
bought  three  papers  of  cauliflower  seed 
and  had  only  three  plants  from  them,  and 
was  supplied  with  a  dozen  plants  by  a 
friend.  These,  on  account  of  the  drought, 
were  almost  a  failure.  The  first  ones  to 
head  branched  out  like  small  trees,  were 
discolored  because  the  grasshoppers  ate 
holes  in  the  leaves,  and  strong  because  of 
too  much  sun  and  too  little  moisture. 
The  last  to  ripen,  after  some  rains  came, 
and  after  I  had  tied  up  the  heads  in  mo¬ 
squito  netting,  were  fine,  but  there  were 
only  a  few  of  them.  Having  spent  the 
mornings  in  August  gathering  cabbage 
worms.  I  spent  the  forenoons  canning 
corn  and  tomatoes  and  the  evenings  spray¬ 
ing.  No  rest  for  me  that  month. 

Poor  Help. — I  hired  but  little  help 
during  the  year.  There  was  none  to  hire, 
and,  too,  I  had  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  season  of  1017,  when  I  hired  a  man 
to  plant  my  potatoes  and  peas,  and  he 
planted  the  former  some  two  feet  between 
the  rows  and  some  three,  and  then  put  the 
peas  in  the  ground  in  zigzag  rows  across 
the  other  end  of  the  garden.  He  then 
said  he  wished  I  had  let  him  lay  out  the 
garden,  as  I  had  not  made  it  even.  I 
did  get  a  boy  to  spade  one  day,  but  he 
had  to  sit  down  to  do  the  work,  and  I 
gave  him  some  money  to  go  home.  An¬ 
other  young  fellow  appeared  one  day  in 
late  Autumn  and  was  suspiciously  anx¬ 
ious  for  a  job.  But  after  he  had  pulled 
up  and  stored  away  some  bean  poles  with 
the  vines  all  on,  he  said  he  was  going 
home  and  was  not  coming  any  more.  I 
found  afterwards  that  he  came  from  a 
school  for  the  feeble-minded,  which  I  had 
begun  to  suspect  when  he  did  not  object 
to  the  small  amount  of  cash  I  gave  him. 

Returns. — During  the  season  I  was 
careful  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  the 
amount  of  produce  gathered,  listed  at  the 
price  it  was  then  selling  in  the  markets, 
and  carefully  estimated.  Now  I  have 
(Continued  on  page  898) 
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When  the  farmer’s  wife  went  “to  the 
store”  in  1918  she  paid  178  per  cent  more 
for  sheeting  than  she  did  in  1914,  176 
per  cent  for  brooms,  257  per  cent  for 
calico,  121  per  cent  for  dinner  plates, 
1 50  per  cent  for  dishpans,  49  per  cent 
for  fruit  jars,  94  per  cent  for  kitchen 
chairs,  77  per  cent  for  lamps,  210  per  cent 
for  muslin,  108  per  cent  for  stoves,  and 
99  per  cent  more  for  wooden  washtnbs. 

That  statement  is  given  out  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Thousands  of 
farmers’  wives  will  vouch  for  its  truth. 
They  will  also  prove  that  «the  money  al¬ 
lowed  them  for  buying  things  for  the 

house  has  not  increased  in  proportion. 

* 

The  following  big  sign  is  seen  over  the 
door  of  a  grocery  on  Eighth  Avenue  in 
New  York  : 

‘‘By  parcel  post,  direct  to  me, 
Pennsylvania  eggs  ire  guarantee .” 

This  man  also  sells  the  old-fashioned 
water-ground  meal  from  a  country  grist 
mill.  While  the  people  of  this  big  city 
have  changed  in  habit  during  the  past  20 
years,  there  are  still  a  good  many  who 
have  a  desire  for  fresh  country  food.  It 
still  pays  to  attract  their  attention.  As 
prohibition  comes  nearer  many  of  the  sa¬ 
loons  are  fading  away  and  most  of  them 
are  being  reopened  as  Irnch  rooms.  Near 
this  office  there  are  a  dozen  of  such  places. 
One  of  them  has  the  following  sign  : 
"You're  trial  tb*>  rest. 

Now  try  the  best.” 

$ 

The  problem  in  child  feeding  discussed 
on  page  890  is  a  very  difficult  one.  F. 
F.  C.  offers  some  useful  suggestions  from 
actual  experience,  which  are  far  more 
useful  than  mere  theory.  Bottle-feeding 
of  infants  brings  some  problems  that  are 
not  presented  when  an  infant  is  nursed 
by  the  mother,  and  nothing  is  more  harm¬ 
ful.  or  more  productive  of  trying  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  habits,  than  offering  the  bottle 
at  all  hours  merely  to  keep  the  child 
quiet.  It  is  very  possible  that,  in  this 
case,  the  child’s  teeth  will  be  impaired, 
and  the  mouth  given  an  ugly  shape,  by 
persistent  use  of  the  bottle.  Every  child 
ought  to  learn  to  take  food  or  water  from 
a  spoon,  and  to  drink  from  a  cup,  at  a 
very  tender  age.  This  habit,  learned 
while  an  infant  is  still  nursing,  may  save 
its  life  in  illness.  Most  of  us  have  seen 
cases  where  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
administer  remedies  to  a  child,  because 
it  was  accustomed  to  the  bottle  only,  and 
too*  ill  to  learn  new  ways.  It  may  be, 
too.  that  in  this  instance  unwise  com¬ 
ment  has  given  -the  child  a  pride  in  her 
peculiarity.  We  think  that  moral  sua¬ 
sion  may  be  used  to  remove  this  idea, 
by  pitying  the  child  as  one  far  behind 
other  children  of  her  age.  remaining  a 
baby  while  others  advance.  It  should 
also  be  treated  as  a  disease:  there  is 
little  doubt  that  her  teeth  will  need  at¬ 
tention.  and  a  visit  to  a  sensible  dentist 
may  be  very  helpful.  If  the  child  likes 
such  fruit  as  figs,  dates  or  raisins,  they 
may  be  served  with  cereals,  and  thus  in¬ 
duce  her  to  eat  suitable  food.  We  would 
not  give  the  child  meat  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  As  a  rule  an  infant  natur¬ 
ally  reaches  out  for  the  bits  of  crust  or 
zweiback  that  soothe  the  swelling  gums, 
and  thus  learns  to  masticate  by  the  time 
teeth  appear. 

One  thing  I  have  noticed  on  riding 
around  the  country  is  that  people  seem 
to  want  to  visit.  Almost  invariably  if 
we  stop  at  a  farmhouse  pump  someone 
wants  to  talk,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  away. 
Do  you  suppose  a  lot  of  people  are  so 
dependent  on  sources  of  enjoyment  out¬ 
side  themselves  that  they  are  lonely  most 
of  the  time?  For  instance,  what  do  peo¬ 
ple  do  who  do  not  like  to  read  ?  F.  F.  c. 

Probably  those  who  do  not  like  to  read 
must  express  their  companionship  by 
talking.  They  obtain  their  knowledge  of 
the  world  by  listening  to  others  and 
where  they  live  lonely  and  weary  lives 
they  are  thrown  back  upon  themselves. 
They  do  not  make  good  companions  for 
themselves .  Some  people  seem  to  be  on 
too  good  terms  with  themselves  in  public, 
but  there  must  be  times  when  the  com¬ 
panionship  is  like  slavery! 

* 

This  labor  question  not  only  makes 
farmers  gray  from  worry,  but  it  affects 
city  people  as  well.  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Sun  tells  the  following: 

A  friend  recently  went  to  an  old  ser¬ 


vant  to  see  if  she  could  get  her  a  laun¬ 
dress.  but  was  told  that  the  woman  was 
looking  for  some  one  to  do  her  own  wash¬ 
ing,  as  her  family  were  now  getting  $400 
a  month  in  offices  and  Government  jobs 
and  she  “wasn’t  doin’  no  work.” 

Another  went  also  to  an  old  servant 
on  the  same  errand,  and  the  woman  said  : 
“I'd  be  glad  to  ’commodate  you.  Mrs. 

N - ,  but  my  husband  and  two  brothers 

is  all  in  the  army,  and  sent  me  their 
elopements,  and  I  am  living  on  that,  so 
don't  have  to  do  no  work.”- 

Mrs.  N -  said:  “But  the  war  is 

over  and  they  are  coming  home;  then 
wb  t  will  you  do?” 

“Well,  they  all  have  their  lives  insured 
for  my  beneht.  and  you  know  it  isn’t  at 
all  likely  that  a  wise  and  merciful  Lord 
is  goin’  to  let  all  three  of  them  men  come 
back.” 

Thus  the  war  and  the  changes  it  brings 
will  reach  down  into  every  walk  of  life 
and  turn  things  upside  down  ! 

* 

When  I  see  a  child  fighting  its  mother 
and  running  the  whole  outfit  I  feel  like 
taking  the  “critter”  over  my  knee  and 
using  the  shingle.  h.  c. 

Our  friend  is  probably  what  they  call 
“old-fashioned,”  and  not  quite  up  to 
date,  yet  there  are  many  who  will  say 
“Me,  too!”  The  spectacle  of  a  spoiled 
child  showing  off  his  manners  and  bad 
training  in  public  is  hardly  calculated  to 
make  “an  angel  weep,”  but  it  does  make 


many  a  hand  itch  to  handle  a  stick.  And 
yet  it  is  probably  true  that  the  child  is 
not  half  so  much  to  blame  as  its  parents. 
The  chances  are  that  he  has  inherited 
little  meannesses  from  one  parent,  while 
the  other  parent  has  cultivated  them  by 
example  of  lack  of  restraint. 

I  moved  from  the  farm,  but  through 
God's  grace  came  back  again,  and  with 
Mis  help  will  stay  here  with  my  two 
fatherless  babies.  a.  r. 

And  it  is  doubtful  if  you  can  find  a 
better  place  for  your  home.  There  are 
some  disadvantages  to  farm  lift1 — we  must 
all  admit  that.  We  all  know  that  Milton’s 
picture  of  life  in  the  garden  of  Eden  will 
not  prove  an  exact  photograph  of  life  on 
the  average  American  farm.  There  are 
troubles  and  trials,  but  they  can  be  faced 
and  overcome,  and  there  is  making  of 
character  in  the  hard  and  simple  life 
which  farming  represents. 

* 

The  Hope  Farm  man  talks  about  the 
tractor  being  injurious  to  a  woman’s 
health  if  she  runs  pne.  lie  talks  about 
his  hills,  but  we  have  lewd  land,  and  no 
stony  ground,  and  I  think  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  run  a  tractor  as  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine.  J  did  most  of  the  cutting  of  the 
hay  <xn  70  acres  of  land  for  two  Summers, 
besides  raking.  I  want  a  tractor  so  I 
can  help  farm,  and  would  love  to  hear 
from  any  women  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Ohio.  MIX  NIK  HORN  FORD, 

An  excellent  question,  and  we  all  want 


to  have  the  answers.  We  have  seen 
women  operating  tractors  at  field  demon¬ 
strations.  They  did  good  work  at  driv¬ 
ing  the  machines,  but  it  seemed  to  us 
that  the  jolting  and  jarring  will  prove 
too  much  for  a  woman,  unless  she  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  unusually  well  and  very 
compactly  built.  We  may  be  wrong  in 
this,  and  that,  is  why  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  women  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  tractors. 


Have  Something!  Have  an  Apple 

As  president  of  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League,  you  may  be  interested  in  the  en¬ 
closed  clipping  which  was  published  in 
the  Boston  Herald: 

WHAT  THEY  THOUGHT  OF  JIM’S  CIGARS. 

“It  is  becoming  quite  the  fashion  among 
isalesmen  to  tender  their  visitors  red 
apples  in  lieu  of  cigars.  “Jim”  Gordon, 
of  the  .Tones,  McDuffie  &  Stratton  Co., 
started  it.  He  gave  his  customers  the 
choice  between  apples  and  cigars,  and 
apples  went  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Half 
a  dozen  other  salesmen  at  Pittsburg  last 
month  fell  in  with  the  idea,  and  it  looks 
as  though  the  red  apple  would  become 
a  craze.” 

For  a  number  of  years  we  followed 
something  of  this  plan.  It  was  easy  to 
leave  home  with  several  good  apples  in 
the  pocket.  New  York  City  is  a  town 
of  “tips."  For  many  little  services  you 


are  expected  to  give  a  dime  or  a  cigar 
or  a  “drink.”  We  formed  the  plan  of 
giving  an  apple,  and  it  became  popular. 
Some  of  these  people  have  confided  the 
information  that  they  feel  obliged  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  smoke  some  of  the  most  awful 
specimens  of  tobacco,  or  drink  more 
liquor  than  they  can  carry,  rather  than 
refuse  a  tip.  A  good  apple  is  a  grateful 
surprise.  In  several  case  we  have  done 
business  with  people  who  fully  expected 
a  free  drink  to  help  bind  the  bargain.  So 
after  concluding  the  trade  we  say: 

“Now  then — have  something.” 

You  should  see  such  men  rub  their 
hands,  wet  their  lips,  clear  the  throat  and 
say : 

“Well,  I  don’t  care  if  I  do.” 

“Have  something — have  an  apple” — 
and  you  produce  a  good  mellow  Baldwin 
or  Winesap !  They  get  the  point  and  are 
well  satisfied — far  more  so  than  if  they 
had  the  drink.  As  a  substitute  for  the 
Cigar  or  the  “drink"  a  good  apple  is 
ahead ! 


An  Orphan  Girl  Wanted 

Somewhere  1  have  seen  an  advertise¬ 
ment  wanting  homes  for  orphan  girls 
from  a  soldier’s  home,  but  am  unable  to 
find  the  paper  that  contained  it.  I  have 
thought  it  was  in  an  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  but  cannot  remember.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  find  a  good,  strong,  faithful, 
young  girl,  who  is  willing  and  able  to 
earn  for  herself  a  home.  I  am  very  much 


887 

in  need  of  such  a  girl.  She  must  be  at¬ 
tractive  enough  to  make  me  love  her,  or 
I  couldn't  keep  her,  as  my  nerves  are  in 
very  bad  condition,  having  been  through 
a  great  deal,  both  in  hospital  and  home. 

New  York.  mrs.  c.  a.  w. 

This  did  not  appear  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  we  have  not  heard  of  any  such  hos¬ 
pital.  It  will  be  difficult  for  you  to  find 
such  an  attractive  child  as  you  desire. 
The  organizations  which  have  charge  of 
placing  such  children  are  very'  careful, 
and  it  is  right  that  they  should  be.  You 
must  remember  that  there  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  the  bright  and  attractive  or¬ 
phans.  Homes  are  readily  found  for 
them  where  they  can  have  advantages 
and  grow  up  with  a  good  chance.  As  a 
rule,  the  suggestion  that  the  child  is 
wanted  for  work  does  not  appeal  to  the 
organizations  or  guardians.  They  all 
recognize  that  work  is  a  necessity,  yet 
they  also  feel  that  the  child  should  go 
where  it  can  have  a  fair  childhood.  The 
finest  thing  that  people  with  good  homes 
can  do  is  to  take  some  unattractive  or 
backward  child  and  give  it  opportunity. 


The  Bag  Wash 

Great  Britain  is  planning  great  reforms 
in  housing  as  part  of  the  after-war  recon¬ 
struction.  and  has  very  sensibly  appoint¬ 
ed  a  women’s  committee  to  go  into  details 
of  home  planning.  Recently  this  com¬ 
mittee  reported  in  favor  of  establishing 
municipal  laundries,  and  recommended 
the  provision  of  the  bag  wash,  which 
would,  they  considered,  solve  a  number 
of  the  housewife's  difficulties.  The  “bag 
wash  ’  is  worked  out  as  follows,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Scottish  correspondent : 

"What  is  a  bag  wash?  It  is  a  bag  of 
soiled  white  clothes  which  the  laundry 
arranges  _  to  wash  for  a  fixed  sum  of 
money.  The  clothes  are  returned  damp, 
and  the  housewife  dries  and  irons  them. 

“The  laundry  provides  you  with  a  cot¬ 
ton  bag  of  a  certain  size,  and  into  it  you 
pack  as  many  as  you  can.  Counterpanes, 
sheets,  pillow  slips,  towels,  table  napkins, 
everything  and  anything  that  will  boil  go 
into  the  bag. 

“The  laundry  has  a  special  plant  for 
the  bag  wash.  The  washing  machine  is 
divided  into  receptacles  of  sufficient  size 
to  hold  what  your  bag  contains,  therefore 
1  warn  you  not  to  pack  your  bag  too  full, 
or  the  clothes  will  be  packed  too  tightly 
to  get  washed  properly.  After  being 
washed  and  rinsed,  the  evlinder  is 
opened,  the  clothes  are  taken  out  and 
placed  in  a  perforated  wooden  drum,  di¬ 
vided  into  the  same  number  of  compart¬ 
ments  as  the  cylinder.  This  drum  is  then 
spun  at  several  hundred  revolutions  a 
minutes,  thereby  extracting  the  water.” 

1  hroughout  the  whole  process  the  bag. 
bearing  the  name  and  address  accom¬ 
panies  the  clothes,  and  is  washed  with 
them,  being  ready  to  contain  the  clean 
clothes  when  returned  to  their  owner. 
I  he  cost  of  a  wash  done  in  this  way 
seldom  exceeds  48  cents.  A  central  laun¬ 
dry.  where  the  family  washes  could  be 
done  in  this  way.  would  be  a  blessing  to 
most  rural  communities. 


Treatment  of  Pyorrhea 

When  the  gums  are  sore,  red  and  swol¬ 
len.  and  the  teeth  feel  a  little  loose,  look 
out  for  pyorrhea,  a  most  distressing,  and. 
shall  we  say  filthy  disease,  the  father  also 
of  many  other  troubles.  A  skilful  surgeon 
dentist  should  be  sought  at  once.  but.  alas, 
in  remote  sections  of  the  country  such 
help  may  be  a  long  time  in  coming.  While 
waiting,  use  a  50-50  solution  of  iodine 
and  witch  hazel,  the  latter  only  as  a  di¬ 
luent  ;  water  will  do.  It  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  cotton  swab,  finger  or  tooth¬ 
brush.  once  per  day  for  a  week  or  more. 
If  used  at  the  very  first  consciousness  of 
the  trouble  it  may  form  a  permanent  cure, 
but  at  all  events  iodine  will  arrest  and 
bring  great  relief  from  suffering.  It  is 
well  to  apply  iodine  as  far  removed  from 
meals  as  possible,  as  it  forms  insoluble 
compounds  with  starch  and  might  dis¬ 
turb  digestion  if  used  continuously. 

A.  H.  B. 

One  of  the  leading  dentists  in  New 
York  City,  who  has  had  long  experience 
in  treatin°r  diseases  of  the  gums,  tells  ns 
that  the  use  of  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  in 
the  early  stages  of  pyorrhea,  or  in  any 
condition  of  inflamed  gums,  would  be 
beneficial.  It  ought  to  be  employed  prop¬ 
erly.  for  three  or  four  days,  say  once  a 
day,  and  then  after  a  lapse  of  two  or 
three  days,  for  another  light  period  It 
should  not  be  used  continuously.  This 
treatment,  however,  even  in  early  stages, 
will  not  cure  pyorrhea.  There  is  no  cure 
for  it  except  surgical  treatment  by  some¬ 
one  who  understands  the  disease  thor¬ 
oughly.  and  no  local  treatment  by  means 
of  drugs  alone  will  really  cure  it. 

We  are  also  told  that  as  a  general 
wash  for  the  mouth,  a  dilute  mixture  of 
vinegar  and  water  is  very  good.  The 
acids  of  the  pure  vinegar  are  of  consider¬ 
able  service  in  helping  an  acid  condition 
of  the  mouth,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
question  but  that  eating  a  raw.  sour  ap¬ 
ple  will  also  have  a  good  effect  upon  the 
gums.  This  suggestion  for  using  a  sour 
apple  as  a  tooth  brush  ought  to  give  some 
of  our  advertisers  a  new  suggestion  for 
interesting  the  public  in  farm  products. 


“The  Sunny  Side  of  the  Horn” — The  Boy  Who  Keeps  the  Woodbox  Filled  Should 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Saturday  Night. — Ilpre  it  is,  Satur¬ 
day  night,  and  the  Parson  at  home.  He 
is  •  supposed  to  be  some  14  miles  down 
country  tonight  in  an  abandoned  church, 
holding  a  great  sociable,  with  pictures. 
This  cold  raw  northeaster  has  kept  him 
at  home.  It  seems  to  have  rained  stead¬ 
ily  for  36  hours,  and  is  raining  now.  The 
weather  man  says  “Probably  rain  tomor¬ 
row.”  We  had  much  in  store  for  today, 
with  the  boys  at  home,  but  then,  how  the 
grass  has  grown  !  “A  rainy  May  makes  a 
barnful  of  hay,”  so  let  it  rain  tomorrow 
if  it  wants  to.  The  oats  are  up  and  like 
this  rain  as  well  as  the  grass  does.  Corn 
is  not  planted  yet,  but  if  the  weather  had 
been  good  today  we  would  have  had  the 
land  all  ready.  This  is  May  9,  and  there 
is  no  hurry  about  getting  it  in. 

Those  Geese  Again. — We  will  never 
set  a  goose  again.  We  staked  our  hatch 
largely  on  two  geese  sitting  on  11  eggs 
each,  and  they  never  hatched  a  gosling. 
They  are  forever  fussing  with  their  nests 
and  moving  their  eggs  and  pulling  more 
straw  and  leaves  around  themselves,  till 
one  of  them  covered  her  eggs  entirely  up ! 
If  we  are  going  to  try  to  raise  geese  we 
shall  have  to  have  more  hens  of  a  breed 
that  will  sit.  In  the  picture  you  will  see 
Sit  attending  to  the  little  geese  that  the 
hen  hatched  out  and  to  little  Charlesie 
Boy  at  the  same  time. 

Those  Windmills. — The  boys,  at  least 
three  of  them,  have  spent  the  day  largely 
in  the  shop  you  see,  making  more  wind¬ 
mills.  This  craze  has  lasted  the  longest 
of  any.  They  have  free  access  to  the 
saws,  bits,  and  all  the  tools  here,  and 
make  great  use  of  a  large  vise  we  got  the 
other  day  from  someone  who  was  selling 
out.  The  oldest  boy  has  produced  a  won¬ 
derful  airplane.  lie  says  it  is  a  biplane, 
with  two  barrel  staves  as  the  planes.  To¬ 
morrow,  even  if  it  is  Sunday,  there  will 
probably  be  added  a  big  propeller,  and  the 
whole  thing  will  be  mounted  on  the 
clothes  pole  you  see  in  the  picture.  lie 
has  just  called  for  paint  to  paint  it  with, 
but  at  .$4  a  gallon  the  Parson  thinks  it 
can  wait  a  while. 

Overdoing  It. — The  other  day  the 
boys  found  the  little  duck  and  her  nest. 
She  is  a  little  thing — wild  duck  variety — 
and  there  she  was,  trying  to  keep  16  eggs 
warm  enough  so  they  would  hatch  !  Most 
of  them  were  as  cold  as  a  stone.  We 
tested  them  out  with  a  lantern  placed  in 
a  nail  keg  with  an  inch  hole  for  the  light 
to  come  through,  and  found  not  one  of 
them  was  going  to  hatch,  so  all  were 
thrown  away.  Now  she  has  made  a  new 
nest  back  of  the  silo  and  has  started  in 
again.  Will  she  know  any  better  this 
time?  Probably  not.  So  it  is  with  so 
many  of  us. 

Going  in  Too  Deep. — When  can  we  all 
learn  not  to  have  so  much  stuff  that  we 
cannot  see  to  it  well?  A  girl  has  just 
been  here  to  get  more  eggs  for  her  father 
to  set  in  the  incubator.  lie  works  in 
town  and  has  little  time  at.  home.  He 
already  has  a  hundred  chickens.  More 
than  half  of  all  he  had  last  year  died  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  see  to  them.  He  has 
to  buy  every  bit  of  grain.  And  now  he  is 
going  to  put  in  ISO  more  eggs!  With 
grain  as  it  is  now  the  Parson  questions 
whether  it  pays  to  raise  anything  for 
which  you  have  to  buy  all  it  eats.  “If  six 
hens  lays  five  eggs  a  day.  how  many  eggs 
will  600  hens  lay  in  a  day?”  asked  the 
Parson  down  at  a  school  one  day.  “None.” 
shouted  a  small  boy  on  the  front  seat.  He 
got  it  about  right. 

Raising  Chickens. — If  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  we  all  dote  on  broilers  so,  I 
doubt  if  we  would  raise  many,  if  any 
chickens.  Better  look  around  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  buy  hens.  A  growing  chicken 
eats  an  awful  lot  of  corn.  We  have  the 
work  side  of  it  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
however.  The  incubator  chickens  are 
given  to  the  hens  to  bring  up,  planning  it 
so  that  each  hen  hatches  a  chick  or  two; 
then  they  will  own  all  you  will  give  them. 
Put  the  hen  in  a  coop  and  do  not  let  her 
out  at  all.  Four  hens  will  bring  up  100. 
The  Parson  knew  of  a  White  Leghorn 
hen  bringing  up  40  in  warm  weather  and 
never  lost  one. 

Hens  and  Holidays. — The  Parson 
never  realized  how  much  it  may  mean  to 
a  farmer  to  keep  track  of  the  Jewish  holi¬ 
days.  Hens,  literally,  went  out  of  sight 
around  Easter  time  in  this  section.  A 
flock  on  the  other  street  of  mixed  breeds, 
quite  a  few  Leghorns,  setters  and  every¬ 
thing.  right  through,  brought  40  cents 
a  pound,  alive,  or  over  $41.  We  let 
two  hens  go  for  $5.20 — $2.60  apiece.  One 
large  Wyandotte  was  very  much  wanted 
by  the  dealer.  He  offered  $3.10  for  her. 
Later  on  a  Jewish  family  ’phoned  out  and 
offered  45  cents  :  pound  alive  for  a  very 
fat  hen.  This  bird  would  have  brought 
just  $3.60.  as  she  weighs  just  eight 
pounds.  We  did  not  let  her  go  as  she  is 
the  best  hen  on  the  farm.  It  is  claimed 
dealers  got  55  cents  for  Leghorns  the 
night  before  Easter.  Few  farmers  ap¬ 
parently  got  what  they  should,  the  dealer 
making  the  money.  One  such  boasted  to 
the  Parson  that  he  had  just  bought  a  hen 
that  weighed  nine  pounds  for  $2.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  pot  $4.50  for  this  same  hen,  and 
quite  likely  $5. 

That  One  Pullet. — People  who  go 
into  chickens,  especially  those  from  the 
city,  little  realize  what  luck  is  liable  to 
await  them.  If  you  are  near  town  th<^ 


cats  will  look  after  your  hatch,  and  if 
out  in  the  country  the  hawks  and  foxes 
will  relieve  you  of  surplus  stock.  If 
midway,  the  crows  will  have  an  eye  out 
for  a  tender  lunch.  One  woman  had  an 
early  hatch  of  eight  very  nice  Barred 
Rocks.  She  counted  on  the  early  pullets 
for  Fall  laying.  Eggs  would  be  high  and 
they  would  well  pay  for  so  much  trouble. 
Lo  and  behold,  seven  of  the  lot  were  roost¬ 
ers  !  But  then,  there  was  one  pullet.  A 
crow  winged  his  solitary  flight  across  the 
meadow  and  past  the  barn.  Was  it  mal¬ 
ice  aforethought  or  luck  or  what?  He 
swooped  down  and  took  that  one  pullet 
and  disappeared  for  the  brush  land  ! 

Cats  and  Neighbors. — The  Parson 
has  heard  of  many  ways  of  getting  people 
to  keep  their  hens  at  home,  but  he  heard 
a  new  one  the  other  day  on  the.  way  to 
make  people  keep  their  cats  at  home. 
This  woman  bated  cats  above  all  things, 
and  though  her  hens  were  ever  on  the 
neighbor’s  lawn,  yet  his  cat  must  keep 
away  from  her  porch.  So  she  poured 
kerosene  all  along  the  fence  and  then 
sprinkled  red  pepper  over  this.  When 
that  cat  got  upon  that  fence,  mind  me, 


weeks  ago  Saturday  and  this  is  all  there 
is  left.”  She  opened  the  cellar  door  and 
showed  a  part  of  a  ham  hanging  there. 
“But  sauerkraut  is  the  great  food,”  she 
went  on  ;  “we  eat  it  three  times  a  day 
with  the  pork.  You  will  never  need  the 
doctor  if  you  have  enough.”  The  Parson 
unhitched  the  old  mare  and  turned  home¬ 
wards.  He  was  of  thoughtful  mien.  “We 
must  plant  the  farm  to  cabbage,”  he  said 
to  himself  as  he  reached  for  the  whip,  as 
though  to  hurry  home  and  order  the 
plants  at  once. 

A  New  Church. — At  one  of  the  Par¬ 
son’s  stations  Ave  have  ventured  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  building  for  a  new  church.  Yes, 
it  is  likely  to  be  a  new  kind  of  church. 
It  is  going  to  be  the  most  cheerful  and 
sociable  place  in  this  county.  It  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  home-like,  and  the  aim  of  all  the 
congregation  is  to  be  like  a  big  happy 
family,  with  all  the  helpfulness  and  sym¬ 
pathy  that  goes  with  family  life.  The 
entrance  is  right  on  a  level  with  the 
street;  when  the  door  is  open,  as  it  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  the  time,  you  can  hardly 
help  slipping  right  in. 

No  Pews. — If  any  man  carries  a  pew 
into  this  church  it  will  mark  the  sorriest 
day  of  his  life.  What  an  unsociable,  un¬ 
comfortable  relic  of  Puritanism,  if  not  of 
barbarism,  a  pew  is !  How  set  and  im¬ 
movable  they  look,  row  upon  row,  well 
spiked  to  the  floor,  as  the  occupants  are 
spiked  to  the  customs  of  the  past.  Many 
a  country  church  is  prevented  from  bc- 


Attends  to  the  Goslinys 


there  was  something  doing  right  away ! 
This  is  suggested  as  a  fine  way  to  promote 
brotherly  love  among  neighbors. 

Getting  Pigs. — The  Parson  seems  to 
fall  into  all  kinds  of  experiences  when  he 
goes  to  buy  pigs.  A  while  ago  he  pulled 
up  one  Monday  morning  ’way  down  coun¬ 
ty  to  see  if  he  could  purchase  a  pair.  A 
little  woman  was  chasing  some  lusty  pork¬ 
ers  at  that  very  moment  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  barn  ;  evidently  h(:  had  hit  the 
right  place.  After  pickin  '  out  a  likely 
pair,  he  followed  the  woman  to  the  kitch¬ 
en  to  write  out  a  check.  She  opened  a 
high  cupboard  and  handed  him  down  the 
last  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  pad  to 
write  on.  She  knew  the  Parson’s  articles 
better  than  he  knew  them  himself.  He 
noticed  several  children  about.  “How 
many  have  you?”  he  queried.  “Twelve,” 
came  the  ready  answer;  “three  girls  and 
nine  boys.  We  have  never  lost  one  and 
never  had  a  doctor  in  the  house  since  we 
were  married.  When  that  boy  arrived,” 
she  continued,  pointing  to  a  lusty  lad  of 
about  10  years,  “none  of  the  girls  were  at 
home  and  there  was  not  a  woman  or  doc¬ 
tor  in  the  house.  I  washed  and  dressed 
my  own  baby  and  in  the  morning  they 
brought  me  the  sponge  I  had  made  up  the 
night  before  and  the  bread  tins  and  I  got 
the  bread  ready.”  “Do  you  mean  you 
never  had  a  doctor  at  all  ?”  asked  the  Par¬ 
son.  “I  certainly  do,”  she  said.  “When 
the  children  feel  a  cold  coming  on,  I  just 
steep  up  some  these  pine  needles  from  this 
big  pine  in  the  dooryard  and  give  them  a 
big  dose  at  night  and  they  are  all  right  in 
the  morning.”  The  Parson  thought  the 
case  worthy  of  a  further  investigation. 
“What  do  you  live  on  chiefly?”  he  asked. 
“Pork  and  sauerkraut,”  came  the  instant 
l^spunse.”  “We  killed  a  good-sized  hog  two 


coming  a  useful,  happy  community  ad¬ 
junct  by  the  presence  of  those  forbidding 
monsters.  If  people  don’t  really  own 
them  now  as  they  used  to,  they  think  and 
act  as  though  they  did.  Just  the  other 
Sunday  a  woman  went  into  a  fashionable 
church  and  found  a  humble  sinner  occu¬ 
pying  her  place.  About  half  way  through 
the  service  she  bent  over  and  whispered 
to  the  tired  stranger,  "It’s  all  right,  it’s 
all  right,  but  I  just  thought  I  would  tell 
you  that  you  are  in  my  pew.  It’s  all 
right ;  it's  all  right ;  stay  right  there.” 
Wasn’t  that  just  like  a  regular  pew  sit¬ 
ter!  No,  there  will  be  no  pew  in  the 
Parson’s  new  church. 

That  Rocking  Chair. — We  have  gath¬ 
ered  up  a  collection  of  chairs  such  as  one 
would  have  in  a  home.  They  are  mostly 
worn  chairs.  This  is  better.  You  don’t 
feel  as  though  you  were  in  a  furniture 
store.  One  woman  came  the  first  Sunday 
with  her  cane,  as  she  has  rheumatism 
badly.  She  was  immediately  shown  to 
a  great  big  easy  rocking  chair.  The  Par¬ 
son  will  never  forget  how  comfortable 
and  happy  she  looked,  rocking  to  and  fro, 
during  the  sermon.  More  rockers  have 
been  promised.  Mothers  with  their  babies 
will  have  rockers  for  them.  As  soon  as 
we  get  a  cook  stove  in  the  basement  the 
savor  of  steeping  coffee  will  lend  brevity 
to  the  sermon.  “Dome  was  never  like 
this,”  murmured  the  old  lady  in  the  rock¬ 
er  last  Sunday  as  the  sound  of  the  reces¬ 
sional  died  away.  How  can  we  get  the 
congregation  to  go  home  to  supper  when 
the  dm  waiter  is  all  installed  ! 

Democracy  in  Church. — One  of  the 
things  that  has  brought  this  mission  up 
so,  from  being  on  its  very  last  h'gs,  is  the 
purely  democratic  way  in  which  all  its 
affairs  are  mud  ucted.  All  business  meet¬ 


ings  are  held  on  Sunday,  right  after -ser¬ 
vice,  with  everybody  that  comes  to 
church  invited  to  attend.  Everyone  has 
his  or  her  say  about  everything,  and  all 
matters  are  thrashed  out  with  everybody 
having  a  voice.  A  majority  vote  settles 
the  question,  and  one  vote  is  as  big  as 
another. 

A  Useful  Church. — We  have  ordered 
six  keys  for  this  building,  and  one  will  be 
kept  nearby.  There  will  be  books  for 
reading  in  here,  and  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  A  special  committee  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  have  the  Sunday  papers  there 
every  Sunday  morning  before  church 
opens.  This  will  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
church  treasury.  Any  one  of  our  big 
church  family  who  happens  to  be  down  in 
the  center  of  the  village  where  our  build¬ 
ing  is  can  drop  in  here  any  time  for  a  chat 
with  friends  or  while  waiting  for  the 
mail,  or  to  look  over  the  papers.  The 
youths  of  the  village  will  dance  and  make 
merry  on  this  floor,  and  the  boys  of  the 
street  corners  can  meet  down  stairs  and 
bang  their  heads  against  the  walls  as 
much  as  (hey  please  without  hurting  the 
walls  or  the  feelings  of  the  members. 
Most  church  buildings  are  consecrated  to 
God.  which  may  be  very  well,  but  this  one 
will  be  consecrated  to  the  mutual  welfare 
and  happiness  of  Ilis  children,  who  seem 
to  need  it  fully  as  much.  No  doubt  the 
Father  of  the  Universe  has  great  use  for 
empty  churches,  dark  and  gloomy,  with 
endowments  locked  away  in  vaults,  but 
the  Parson’s  poor  mind  is  so  dense  he 
cannot  see  it. 

The  Windows. — From  the  picture  you 
see  this  place  has  a  great  many  win¬ 
dows.  It  was  built  for  a  carpenter’s 
shop,  and  He  who  was  brought  up  in 
such  a  place  and  worked  there  many  years 
would  well  appreciate  the  value  of  God’s 
rich  sunlight.  Why  should  it  be  shut  out 
of  a  church?  There  are  14  windows  in 
this  place,  and  14  will  stay  there  with  the 
daylight  streaming  in.  There  will  be 
shades  to  pull  down  for  stereopticon  work, 
for  we  will  have  many  pictures,  and  there 
will  be  draperies  and  pictures  on  the 
walls  to  make  it  look  like  home.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  a  joke  if  the  sisters  found 
it  harder  to  get  the  brethren  to  go  home 
from  church  than  it  used  to  be  to  get 
them  to  go !  When  the  Parson  took  this 
place  there  wasn’t  a  single  man  at  the  ser¬ 
vices,  but  now  the  men  folks  are  right  on 
the  job. 

The  Singing. — The  singing  here  will 
not  be  after  the  representative  sort.  We 
shall  all  try  to  make  a  “joyful  noise  unto 
the  Lord”  as  best  we  can.  The  dean  of  a 
great  music  school  says  that  a  congrega¬ 
tion  is  never  out  of  tune.  Every  organ 
is  always  out  of  tune — perfect  tune.  A 
choir  can  be  out  of  perfect  harmony ! 
But  a  congregation,  never.  For  though 
some  will  be  flat,  some  also  will  be  sharp, 
and  it  will  balance  right  and  make  the 
whole  in  tune.  If  we  ever  do  sing  the 
Te  Deum,  which  God  forbid,  those  who 
want  may  stand,  those  who  don’t  want 
needn’t. 

Time  to  Quit. — If  Mrs.  Parson  saw 
that  she  would  say  it  was  high  time  to 
bring  this  letter  to  a  close,  and  so  it  is. 
For  it  is  Sunday  afternoon  now,  cold  and 
cloudy  and  quite  dreary.  But  the  Parson 
will  load  in  the  graphophone  and  the 
stereopticon  with  the  hymnals  aud  prayer- 
books  for  a  seven-mile  trip  to  a  down- 
country  schoolhouse,  and  all  who  come 
will  be  cheerful  and  happy  the  whole  long 
evening  through. 


Living  Prices  for  Butter 

Of  the  half  dozen  agricultural  journals 
that  reach  me,  yours  stands  easily  at  the 
head,  not  only  because  its  articles  smack 
most  of  the  earth  and  the  sweat  and  din 
of  the  farmer’s  daily  battle,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  of  your  determined  insistence,  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  in  new  and  convincing 
forms,  on  a  square  deal  for  the  farmers, 
as  a  class.  I  have  taken  to  heart  your 
advice  that  this  light  should  be  taken  up 
locally,  and  am  sending  you  “literature” 
that  T  used  in  attempt  to  get  a  fair  price 
for  the  farmers’  butter  in  the  local  mar¬ 
ket.  In  seven  years  I  have  led  the  way 
from  25  cents  per  lb.  to  60  cents,  and 
every  step  upward  has  been  fought  for. 
I  find  you  get  nothing  you  do  not  ask 
for.  But  one  man  has  said  to  me  “Your 
butter  is  worth  more  money  than  you  are 
asking  for  it,”  and  he  was  preacher, 
and  you  know  they  are  considered  un¬ 
practical,  and  hence  do  not  count.  You 
are  usually  met  with  “What!  pay  60 
cents  for  butter  when  I  can  buy  it  for 
50  cents?”  “But,  my  dear  sir,  50  cents 
does  not  pay  the  cost  of  the  feed  that 
makes  the  pound  of  butter,  not  saying 
anything  of  a  dozen  other  items  of  cost.” 
“Oh,  well,  I  am  not  a  philanthropist;  let 
the  other  fellow  look  out  for  himself.” 
It  is  the  old  cry  of  Cain  the  murderer: 
“Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?  Why  should 
I  look  out  for  him?” 

My  customers  are  splendid  people,  no 
man  ever  had  better,  and  yet  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  I  offered  my  butter  at  15 
cents  they  would  buy  and  use  it  with  an 
untroubled  conscience,  even  though  they 
knew  that  the  almshouse  awaited  me  at 
the  end  of  the  road.  The  consuming 
public,  and  this  includes  farmers  us  well, 
should  be  taught  to  ask  “How  much  did 
it  cost  to  produce  an  article”  as  well  as 
“how  cheaply  can  it  be  bought?”  And 
this  brings  me  to  the  query,  why  is  it 
that  a  merchant  is  believed  at  once  when 
he  says  an  article  cost  so  much,  but  when 
a  farmer  talks  cost  he  is  told  either  by 
word  or  looks  that  he  is  either  lying  or 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
— . .  . S.  .  . 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Beet  Sugar  for  Canning 

I  have  been  told  that:  beet  sugar  is  use¬ 
less  for  canning.  Is  it?  n.  \v.  H. 

Merri field,  N.  Y. 

Beet  sugar  is  exactly  the  same  thing 
as  cane  sugar  from  a  chemical  stand¬ 
point,  and  thousands  of  people  use  noth¬ 
ing  else  the  year  round.  It  is  true  that  a 
peculiar  flavor  lingers,  in  spite  of  all  the 
refiners  can  do,  and  it  is  not  the  sugary 
sweet  flavor  of  cane  sugar,  not  by  any 
means.  But  it  is  harmless.  Just  why  that 
widespread  idea  that  beet  sugar  cannot  be 
used  in  canning  persists  it  is  hard  to  say. 
The  beet  men  used  to  say  that  it  was  a 
scandal  spread  by  rivals,  which  has  been 
strongly  denied.  Perhaps,  on  account'  of 
these  traces  of  impurities,  some  spoilage 
germs  find  it  easier  to  grow  when  beet 
sugar  has  been  used.  If  any  reader  has 
failed  for  no  other  cause  than  beet  sugar, 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  the  story.  There 
may  be  a  reason  which  would  be  pointed 
to  by  several  definite  accounts  of  the 
trouble,  telling  us  exactly  what,  happened. 


Cocoa  and  Cocoa  "Shells 

Is  cocoa  made  from  the  meat  of  cocoa 
shells?  ii.  f. 

South  Windham,  Me. 

The  cocoa  fruit  is  a  pod  about  six  or 
eight  inches  long  and  two  or  three  inches 
through,  rather  ribbed,  and  brownish 


You  will  not  lose  much  in  money  value 
by  letting  it  go  far  underground  at  a 
good  distance  from  wells  or  cisterng.  The 
salts,  of  course,  are  all  there,  but  much 
diluted,  the  nitrogenous  compounds  have 
been  pretty  well  destroyed,  and  their  final 
products  are  also  so  dilute  that  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  is  small. 


Dried  Paint;  Poor  Dye 

1.  I  have  some  white  lead  ground  in  oil 
which  has  been  stored,  unopened,  in  an 
oak  keg  for  some  years,  and  a  painter 
tells  me  the  oil  has  hardened  by  now. 
How  can  I  best  soften  it?  2.  I  recently 
bought  some  black  socks  which,  on  wash¬ 
ing,  lost  their  color.  Some  are  as  yet 
untouched.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
to  set  the  color  before  using?  They  are 
a  wool  and  cotton  mixture.  p.  t.  c. 

North  Middleboro,  Mass. 

I.  If  the  air  has  gone  through  the  keg 
a  little,  which  seems  unlikely,  it  will 
only  affect  the  outer  layer,  but  if  slow 
chemical  changes  have  taken  place  you  1 
may  find  the  paint  pretty  hard.  In  either 
case  if  you  take  a  little  at  a  time,  in  a 
large  bowl,  for  instance,  and  work  it  up 
with  a  little  fresh  oil,  you  ought  to  come 
out  all  right.  But  it  will  take  some 
elbow  grease.  Of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  at  a  distance  just  what  may  have 
happened,  but  it  is  no  doubt  good  paint 


Watching  Pussy’s  Table  Manners 


when  ripe.  It  grows  here  and  there  on  a 
tree  about  the  size  of  a  peach,  or  larger, 
and  the  irregularity  of  the  fruit  gives  the 
tree  a  curious  appearance,  but  this  is  not 
unusual  in  tropical  trees;  several  kinds 
have  this  trick  of  blooming  directly  from 
the  wood.  When  ripe  the  fruits  arc 
gathered  and  the  seeds  taken  out  and 
allowed  to  ferment  in  heaps  for  a  day  or 
so.  They  are  then  winnowed  and  bagged 
for  the  market.  These  green  beans,  about 
the  shape  and  size  of  Lima  beans,  are 
then  roasted,  and  after  this  treatment  the 
cocoa  shell  comes  olT  from  the  main  bean. 
With  it  come  bits  of  (lie  roasted  beans, 
and  it  is  from  these  that  the  shells  get 
their  main  value.  The  beans  are  then 
ground  and  pressed,  for  they  carry  about 
half  their  weight  of  fat  (used  in  various 
ways  under  the  name  of  cocoa  butter), 
and  the  press  cake  is  again  ground  and 
is  then  sold  as  chocolate  or  cocoa  accord¬ 
ing  fo  the  amount  of  fat  left  in,  and 
whether  sugar  has  been  added.  Dried 
milk  is  sometftnes  added,  giving  a  “milk 
chocolate.”  At  present  there  is  very 
little  cocoa  on  the  market  which  is  not 
as  labeled,  and  of  course  as  long  as  the 
label  is  right,  anything  which  will  do  no 
harm,  and  increase  sales  by  making  the 
product  more  palatable  may  be  used.  The 
solubility  of  the  cocoa  is  sometimes  in¬ 
creased  by  the  addition  of  a  little  soda, 
which  is  harmless  and  helps  with  the  fat. 
Cocoa  is  nearly  always  flavored  with 
vanilla :  the  Spaniards  found  tin1  Mexi¬ 
cans  doing  this  and  no  better  combination 
has  been  discovered. 


Liquid  from  Septic  Tank 

What  is  the  composition  of  the  liquid 
that  runs  from  a  septic  tank?  Is  it  of 
value  as  a  fertilizer?  May  it  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  a  garden?  Will  the  discharge 
contaminate  a  well?  If  it  is  not  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  what  becomes  of  the  fertilizing 
elements?  I.  d.  k. 

Prather,  Cal. 

No  one  can  tell  in  advance  what  the 
composition  of  the  liquid  discharged  from 
a  septic  tank  will  bo ;  in  fact,  it  will  not 
be  constant  in  composition.  It  has  some 
fertilizing  value,  but  it  will  be  rather 
dilute.  It  is  not  at  all  advisable  to  dis¬ 
charge  it  in  a  garden,  partly  because  it 
is  possible  for  the  tank  to  work  badly  at 
times.  For  the  same  reason  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  discharge  does  not  enter 
the  water  supply;  if  anything  should  go 
wrong  you  would  have  no  warning  till 
too  late,  and  there  is  no  need  of  taking 
chances.  The  fertilizing  value  of  domes¬ 
tic  6ewage  is  usually  much  overestimated. 


yet  if  you  have  the  patience  to  keep  at 
it. 

2.  The  socks  are  probably  a  hopeless 
case,  but  you  might  try  a  bath  of  weak 
alum  water.  The  chances  are  that  if 
there  was  any  chance  to  fix  that  dye  the 
maker  would  have  done  it,  as  everyone 
wants  the  repeat  orders.  The  funda¬ 
mental  trouble  is  that  cotton  and  wool 
take  different  dyes,  on  account  of  their 
own  chemical  differences.  Of  course  if 
the  yarns  are  dyed  and  then  woven  you 
can  get  a  permanent  black,  for  you  will 
pick  the  proper  dyes  to  start  for  each, 
but  if  a  mixture  is  to  be  dyed  there  is 
always  trouble.  Y’ou  would  better  wash 
out  all  the  dye  you  can  before  you  begin 
to  wear  the  socks  and  not  take  any 
chances  with  your  skin.  Some  queer 
things  have  been  used  for  dyes  of  late. 


Construction  of  Cesspool 

When  cesspool  is  to  take  the  roof  water, 
also  the  wastes  of  a  one-family  house  sink 
and  from  the  bathroom,  how  deep,  how 
wide,  and  how  to  be  laid  up?  What  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  used,  how  far  away  from  the 
house?  l.  L. 

Paterson,  Md. 

A  cesspool  is  simply  a  dry  well  and 
depends  for  its  efficiency  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  dug.  If 
the  soil  is  of  an  open  nature,  the  liquid 
contents  of  a  cesspool  will  drain  away 
and  it  will  care  for  the  house  sewage  for 
an  indefinite  time.  If,  however,  the  cess¬ 
pool  is  dug  into  clay  or  heavy  loam,  its 
usefulness  will  be  of  short  duration.  The 
wider  and  deeper  a  cesspool  the  longer 
it  can  be  used.  If  in  gravelly  or  sandy 
soil,  a  cesspool  six  or  eight  feet  across 
and  eight  or  10  feet  deep  would  prob¬ 
ably  care  for  the  sewage  of  your  house 
indefinitely,  but  it.  would  always  be  a 
menace  to  the  wells  in  the  neighborhood, 
if  dug  or  driven  wells  are  used,  and  it 
should  not  be  dug  within  less  than  100 
feet  of  the  nearest  well ;  200  feet  would  be 
safer.  A  cesspool  should  be  laid  up  with 
stone  without  mortar,  so  that  its  liquid 
contents  can  lead  away  through  the  sides 
as  well  as  from  the  bottom.  It  would 
probably  be  better  to  dispose  of  the  rain 
water  from  the  roof  in  some  other  man¬ 
ner  than  to  discharge  it  into  the  cesspool, 
leaving  the  latter  to  care  only  for  the 
liquids  reaching  it  from  the  house  fix¬ 
tures.  jr.  it.  n. 


“How  did  the  accident  happen?”  “He 
got  run  over  when  he  stopped  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road  to  read  a  ‘safety  first’  no¬ 
tice  on  a  ’bus.” 


Not  So  Bad  this  Month 

"Now,  that’s  better !  It’s  the  first  time  the  expense  figures  haven’t 
given  me  a  horrid  feeling. 

"Why  didn’t  I  know  sooner  about  Jell-0  and  some  of  the  other 
money-savers  ?” 

It  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  live  in  the  city  or  country,  whether 
you  keep  an  account  book  or  not, 


will  help  you  out,  for  it  is  cheap  as  to  cost  and  it  can  be  made  up  into 
more  different  kinds  of  good  things  to  eat  than  anything  else. 

Every  woman  who  wants  to  know  how  Jell-0  can  help  her  out  will 
find  the  information  she  desires  in  the  Jell-0  Book,  which  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  who  send  name  and  address. 

Jell-0  is  made  in  six  pure  fruit  flavors:  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Lemon,  Orange,  Chocolate,  Cherry,  and  is  sold  two  packages  for  25  cents 
by  all  grocers  and-dealers. 


THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY, 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


What  Every  Home 
Canner  Should  Have 

One  of  onr  II  &  A  HAND  POWER  DOUBLE 
SEAMKR.S.  The  only  adjustable  Hand  Power 
Double  Seamer  built  that  will  seal  all  sizes  of 
sanitary  fruit  and  vegetable  cans.  Write  for  prices 
and  descriptive  matter  to  Dept.  K. 

HENNINGER  &  AYES  MFG.’CO.,  Portland/Ore. 
Builders  of  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfits  and  Double  Seamers 


Kodakers — Get  Acquainted! 
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NEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  CO Glk\  STOVE S  _ 


Delicious  Cooking 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cookstove  gives  all  the 
comfort  of  gas — keeps  your  kitchen  cool,  even  in 
the  hottest  weather,  and  clean  the  year  round. 
No  kindling,  no  ashes. 

It  broils,  bakes,  roasts,  toasts — literally  to  per¬ 
fection. 

Its  Long  Blue  Chimney  makes  the  clean  intense 
heat — prevents  smoke,  odor  or  soot.  You  regu¬ 
late  the  flame  like  gas — on  when  you  want  it, 
off  when  you've  finished. 

The  New  Perfection  Hot  Water  Heater  gives 
plenty  of  hot  water  for  kitchen,  laundry  and  bath. 

See  your  dealer.  Today. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


[ 


When  you  write  advertiser s  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Ruffles  in  Moire. — The  figure  shown 
at  the  left  in  the  first  picture  wears  a 
gown  of  brown  moire,  oddly  trimmed 
with  corded  ruffles.  There  is  the  usual 
narrow  skirt,  trimmed  with  three  narrow 
ruffles,  the  first  forming  a  semi-circle 
directly  in  front,  the  second  above  it 
curving  down  to  the  sides,  while  the  one 
at  the  top  goes  all  around  the  skirt, 
curving  nearer  the  hem  at  the  back.  A 
rounded  tunic  is  edged  all  around  with 
two  ruffles,  which  are  continued  up  on 
the  waist,  where  the  two.  ruffles  are  curved 
ke  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 
The  waist  fastens  invisibly  down  the 
shoulder  and  under  the  'arm,  and  has 
long,  close  sleeves.  The  only  other  trim¬ 
ming  is  the  deep  round  collar  and  turn- 
■ck  cuffs  of  heavy  cream-colored  lace. 
There  was  a  plain  narrow  girdle  of  the 
material.  This  is 
a  very  simple 
dress,  but  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  effective 
model.  The  nar¬ 
row  ruffles,  gath¬ 
ered  on  a  cord, 
are  very  popular 
this  season. 

A  Straight- 
line  Model. — 

The  dress  at  the 
right  in  this  illus¬ 
tration  shows  a 
becoming  style  for 
a  plump  figure, 
the  effect  being 
that  of  a  redin- 
gote,  although  the 
waist  and  skirt 
are  made  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  close, 
plain  two-piece 
skirt  has  a  loose 
panel  at  each 
side,  falling  al¬ 
most  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  skirt. 

The  panel  gives 
the  effect  of  be¬ 
ing  full  skirt 
length,  though  it 
must  be  a  little 
shorter,  or  it  is 
likely  to  be  in¬ 
convenient.  These 
panels  had  three 
narrow  tucks  all  down  the  edge,  the  skirt 
being  the  same  in  the  back  as  the  front, 
except  for  the  vestee.  The  waist  was  open 
in  an  inverted  V.  widest  at  the  waist, 
and  coming  together  at  the  top.  The 
waist  had  the  same  sort  of  V  in  the  back, 
but  was  all  of  the  dross  material,  a  soft 
brown  wool  taffeta,  while  the  vestee  was 
a  darker  shade  of  jersey  cloth.  The 
waist  bloused  over  the  “shoestring”  belt, 
the  fullness  falling  loosely  without  stick¬ 
ing  out.  A  great  many  waists  blouse  in 
this  way;  many  jacket  suits,  also,  show 
the  Russian  blouse  effect.  The  long  close 
sleeves  were  finished  |g’ith  tucks  at  the 
wrists,  and  there  was._a  little  old-fash¬ 
ioned  round  collar  of  white  organdie. 
This  dress  would  be  smart  and  dignified 
for  an  elderly  woman,  or  for  any  stout 
figure.  Instead  of  tucks,  braid  might  be 
used  down  sides 
of  waist  and 
panels.  It  would 
be  an  acceptable 
model  for  linen  or 
heavy  wash  goods. 

The  hat  worn 
with  it  is  one  of 
the  boat  -  shaped 
turbans,  higher  at 
the  back,  now 
popular.  The  dot¬ 
ted  veil  has  now 
returned  to  favor ; 
chenille  dots  of 
the  old  style  are 
much  in  vogue. 

Some  of  the  new¬ 
est  veils  are  mid¬ 
night  blue  in¬ 
stead  of  black. 

Striped  Linen. 

— In  the  second 
picture,  the  figure 
at  the  left  shows 
a  very  pretty 
dress  of  striped 
linen.  and  the 
same  model  would 
be  desirable  in 
tissue  or  voile,  or 
any  striped  cot¬ 
ton  material.  The 
plain  two  -  piece 
skirt  was  given  a 
panel  effect  in  the 
front  by  two  ap¬ 
plied  box  pleats  cut  with  the  stripes  run¬ 
ning  across.  A  similar  box  pleat  applied 
on  the  waist  went  down  each  side  of  the 
vestee  and  formed  the  collar.  The  sleeves 
were  long  and  flowing,  a  style  very  much 
in  vogue  this  season.  The  lower  part  of 
the  sleeve  was  formed  by  a  deep  cuff  of 
white  organdie,  joined  to  form  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  sleeve.  This  had  a  baud  of 
Irish  crochet  insertion  let  in.  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cuff  being  turned  back.  There' 
was  no  trimming  on  the  edge.  The 
vestee  was  of  white  organdie,  with  an  in¬ 
sertion  of  Irish  crochet  at  both  top  and 
bottom.  This  style  of  vestee.  falling  like 
an  apron  below  the  belt,  is  extremely 
popular,  and  is  seen  in  all  sorts  of  mate¬ 
rials.  Often  there  is  a  collar  attached, 
and  the  vestee  is  worn  with  separate 


dresses,  or  with  a  jacket,  suit.  Handsome 
brocades,  silk,  jersey  cloth,  linen  and  or¬ 
gandie  are  used  for  these  vestees.  those 
of  organdie  often  being  elaborately  tucked 
and  frilled.  The  dress  figured  has  a 
folded  girdle  of  white  organdie,  tied  in 
the  back. 

Striped  Taffeta. — The  little  dress  in 
the  center  is  a  striped  taffeta  in  two 
shades  of  blue,  the  whole  effect  being  dark. 
It  was  very  plain,  and  had  a  rather  demure 
old-fashioned  look.  The  two-piece  skirt 
was  caught  in  a  little  at  the  bottom  of  the 
side  seams  by  five  ball  buttons,  thus  giving 
the  narrow  outline  at  the  hem.  Around 
the  hips  was  a  broad  band  of  the  material, 
flaring  slightly,  so  that  it  gave  a  tunic 
effect.  The  plain  waist  had  rather  loose 
sleeves,  the  only  trimming  being  a  round 
fichu  and  turn-back  cuffs  of  white  or¬ 
gandie.  Cuffs  and 
fichu  were  edged 
w  ith  folded  points 
of  the  organdie, 
just  like  the  trim¬ 
ming  many  women 
use  on  white 
aprons.  Over  the 
folded  girdle  of 
silk  was  a  tie  of 
narrow  double- 
faced  ribbon, dark 
blue  on  one  side 
and  Victory  red 
on  the  reverse ; 
this  was  passed 
twice  around  the 
waist  and  then 
tied  in  front,  with 
long  loops  and 
ends.  The  loops 
were  brought  up 
to  the  point  of 
the  fichu.  This 
is  a  modest  little 
dress,  suitable  for 
any  age,  and 
would  be  attrac¬ 
tive  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  in  voile, 
either  solid  color 
or  figured.  Any 
plain  skirt  and 
waist  pattern 
could  be  used  for 
it.  The  hat  worn 
with  it  is  smooth 
black  straw  faced  with  pale  blue  Geor¬ 
gette;  the  trimming  is  a  mixed  wreath 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  with  a  fold  of  blue 
maline  around  the  top. 

Juvenile  Dotted  Swiss. — The  little 

girl  at  the  right  wears  a  little  frock  of 
white  dotted  swiss ;  there  is  nothing 
novel  in  the  pattern,  but  the  style  of 
making  is  very  attractive.  The  white 
Swiss  is  combined  with  pink  organdie, 
two  bands  of  the  organdie  being  set  in 
the  skirt.  Sash,  cuffs  and  banding  around 
the  square  neck  are  also  of  the  organdie. 
At  the  left,  the  skirt  has.  between  the 
two  bands  of  pink,  a  little  cluster  of 

fruit  and  foliage,  embroidered  on  the 
swiss,  a  similar  cluster  being  embroidered 
on  the  front  of  the  waist,  at  the  right 
s  de.  This  dress  was  worn  over  a  pink 
slip,  a  fashion  that  has  now  returned  to 

us.  Many  white 
frocks  for  big  and 
little  girls,  of  or¬ 
gandie,  swiss 
chiffon  or  Geor¬ 
gette.  are  worn 
over  a  colored 
slip,  pink,  nile 
green  and  orchid 
being  favorite 
colors. 

Spring 
Blouses. —  Many 
new  waists  have 
a  round  chemise 
neck,  or  are  made 
in  peasant  style. 
T  h  e  collar  less 

round  neck  is  fav¬ 
ored  both  iu  thin 
wash  goods  and 
in  Georgette  or 
chiffon.  Peasant 
blouses  in  hand¬ 
kerchief  linen, 
both  white  and 
pastel  colors,  are 
often  trimmed 
with  colored 
peasant  e  m - 
broidery.  Loose 
open  sleeves, 
wrist-length,  are 
often  seen,  but 
there  are  many 
three-quarter,  el¬ 
bow  and  even 
shorter  sleeves.  A  plain  little  chemise 
blouse  of  pale  blue  dotted  swiss,  gathered 
in  back  and  front,  was  very  ,  simple  with 
its  plain  roll  collar;  it  cost  $15.  White 
crepe  embroidered  in  blue  and  rose  was 
$30.  Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  mod¬ 
erate-priced  wash  waists,  though  the 
standard  waist  at  $1  that  careful  pur¬ 
chasers  used  to  buy  no  longer  exists. 
Plain  tailored  waists  of  madras  are  $2 
to  $5  ;  voile  and  organdie  about  the  same. 
Smocks  are  still  in  favor  for  sport  and 
country  wear,  and  are  especially  desir¬ 
able  for  young  girls  at  the  angular  coltish 
stage  of  growth.  The  materials  used  are 
Japanese  crepe,  madras,  poplin,  linen  and 
sheer  voile.  Hand  embroidery  iu  peasant 
style  is  often  employed  as  trimming,  also 
smocking  iu  colors. 


Dress  Accessories. — Irish  crochet  is 
“in"’  again,  and  is  used  quite  freely  on 
both  dresses  and  blouses.  A  simple 
chemise  blouse  of  voile  or  organdie  may 
be  attractively  trimmed  with  Irish  crochet 
by  the  home  dressmaker  at  moderate  cost, 
while  such  a  blouse  would  be  decidedly 
expensive  ready  made. 

Ostrich  feathers  are  very  much  used  ; 
not  only  in  millinery,  but  as  dress  trim¬ 
mings.  Fringes  of  ostrich  feathers  are 
used  to  edge  flounces,  and  to  trim  waists. 

Blue  serge  capes  are  as  prevalent  as 
Service  uniforms,  and  are  worn  by  all 
ages.  Some  of  the  newer  ones  are  pic¬ 
turesque  cloaks  gathered  on  a  shallow 
yoke,  with  collars  that  stand  high  at  the 
back. 

A  pretty  style  for  young  girls  is  a  box- 
pleated  skirt  of  English  print  with  a 
plain  little  shirtwaist  of  white  batiste, 
the  waist  trimmed  with  pleatings  stitched 
in  color  to  match  the  skirt,  finished  with 
a  patent  leather  belt.  Such  a  dress  was 
offered  at  a  good  shop  for  $16.50,  and 
offers  a  useful  suggestion  for  the  home 
dressmaker. 

Spring  Fabrics. — Ginghams  in  checks, 
stripes  and  plaids  are  35c  to  $1.50  a 
yard.  Tissues  in  sheer  effects  with 
heavier  stripes  are  60c  to  $1.75 ;  they 
come  in  lovely  combinations,  dotted, 
cross-barred,  and  with  satin  stripes. 
Voiles  vary  from  25c  to  $1.50  a  yard ; 
some  charming  checks  and  foulard  de- 
signs_are  50c  to  $1.  Handkerchief  linens 
at  85c  to  $2.  and  organdies  at  05c  to 
$1.25.  come  in  white  and  pastel  shades, 
and  are  very  desirable  for  blouses  or 
dresses.  Navy  blue  organdie  makes  very 
attractive  dresses. 


Growing  Sage  for  Market 

Is  there  any  market  for  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  sage?  How  should  it  be  prepared  for 
market?  We  have  a  long  growing  season 
in  this  section  and  sage  grows  vigorously. 
It  would  appear  that  if  a  sufficient  de¬ 
mand  exists  to  justify,  it  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  iu  large  quantities. 

Dallas,  Tex.  p.  b.  b. 

There  is  a  regular  market  for  sage, 
which  is  usually  grown  by  truckers  as  a 
second  crop.  The  young  plants  are  raised 
in  nursery  beds,  and  transplanted  in  late 
May  or  early  June,  when  the  first  sow¬ 
ings  of  Summer  vegetables  are  taken  off. 
The  sage  seedlings  are  set  six  or  eight 
inches  apart,  and  given  clean  cultivation 
until  the  sage  grows  too  much  for  this 
to  continue.  About  late  August  alter¬ 
nate  plants  are  cut.  bunched  and  sold,  the 
alternating  plants  being  cut  about  a 
month  later.  Cutting,  in  the  North,  may 
continue  into  November.  If  the  plants 
are  not  thinned,  the  lower  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  drop  off.  entailing  loss  as  a 
result  of  crowding.  For  drying  the  leaves 
are  cut  before  flowers  open,  and  carefully 
dried  in  the  shade.  For  commercial  use, 
or,  indeed,  in  the  home  garden,  an  im¬ 
proved  sage  should  be  planted.  Holt’s 
Mammoth  being  a  standard  sort;  the 
leaves  are  so  much  larger  than  the  orig¬ 
inal  type  that  it  is  far  more  profitable. 
Sage  does  not  bring  high  prices,  its  profit 
coming  from  an  intensive  system  of  grow¬ 
ing  which  makes  it  fit  in  with  other  crops. 
As  it  is  quite  as  useful  dry  as  in  the 
fresh  state,  the  Northern  season  is  pro¬ 
longed  in  this  way,  and  many  house¬ 
keepers  prefer  it  dry.  as  being  convenient. 
It  would  be  wise,  therefore,  to  try  it  in  a 
small  way  first,  not  as  a  main  crop,  but 
following  some  of  the  early  truck  crops 
that  are  now  being  extensively  grown  in 
Texas.  It  is  quite  possible  that  section 
will  offer  possibilities  for  a  large  variety 
of  culinary  and  medicinal  herbs.  Fresh 
sage  is  tied  iu  bunches  for  market,  the 
dried  leaves  being  pressed  into  small 
packets  by  dealers  in  botanic  drugs,  who 
purchase  the  dried  herb  by  the  pound 
from  the  growers. 


“Monet  is  circulating  very  fast.”  re¬ 
marked  the  economist.  “Yes.’’  replied  the 
ordinary  person  ;  “by  the  time  a  dollar 
bill  gets  around  to  me  it  is  so  tired  it 
can’t  do  anything  like  the  work  it  used 
to." — Washington  Star. 


FUPGITUPE  POLISH 


A  varnish  food,  made  by  varnish  mak¬ 
ers,  for  keeping  varnished  surfaces  per¬ 
manently  bright.  Removes  white  spots, 
blue  bloom  and  surface  scratches.  Contains  no 
grease,  acids  or  grit.  Will  not  collect  dust  nor 
soil  clothing. 

VISIT  YOUR  NEAREST 
CHI-NAMEL  STORE 

where  you  will  find  Chi-Namcl  quality-finishes 
for  everything  in  the  home — for  new  or  old,  hard 
or  soft  woodwork,  floors,  doors,  furniture,  radia¬ 
tors,  picture  frames,  bric-a-brac,  etc. 

THE  OHIO  VARNISH  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Make  Money-Live  Better 


The  National  Canner  does  cold 
J  pack  canning  (the  U.  S.  Government's 
m  recommended  process)  better  and  quicker 
m  „  because  it  operates  by  steam  under 
ff  w  _  _  ...  pressure.  $1 8  outfit,  has  400  cans 
“  daily  capacity.  Insures  bet¬ 

ter  canned  goods  than  you  can 
buy  at  less  cost.  Money  in 
canning  for  market.  Large  out¬ 
fits  up  to  $2000  for  big  business. 

A  National  Aluminum  Cook¬ 
er  makes  tough  meat  or  an  old 
rooster  tender  as  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  in  twenty  minutes,  therc- 
STEEL  by  saving  fuel,  time  and  money. 
can nlr  Booklet  "A”  gives  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  Write  for  it.  It'9  free.  * 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works 
815  Spring  St.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


ALUMINUM 

COOKER 


FAMOUS  HOTEL  BLEND 


DIFFERENT  FROM  ORDINARY  COFFEES 

c. 


40 


lb. 


In  5-lbs.  Lots  or  Over 
From  Wholesaler  Direct 
Bean  or  Ground 

We're  accepting  orders  from  families  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.  Y.  Hotels 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

5  Lbs. Del.  Free  300  Miles.  10  Lbs.  Del.  Free  500  Miles 
For  cheaper  Coffees  Send  for  Price  List 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 


THIS  IS  REAL  CHARITY 

We  ask  assistance  in  finding  homes  for  Cath¬ 
olic  children.  Send  the  name  of  a  Catholic 
family  who  can  offer  a  home  to  a  boy  seven  to 
twelve  years.  We  ask  your  loyal  aid. 

OUT  BUREAU 

NEW  YORK 


PLACING 

417  Broome  Street 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.60 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  .  1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 


Live  Stock  — -  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  . A .  1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.76 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport....  3.00 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yerker,  333  W.  30th  St. ,  NewYork 


of  98^ctual 

Samples  ^ 


inWall  Papers^ 

ECONOMICAL  Housewives!  Send 
for  our  FREE  book  of  wall  paper 
samples  before  starting  in  your 
general  Spring  house-cleaning  and 
decorating.  This  big  book  contains 
actual  samples  of  wall  paper, 
large  enough  to  show  the  pat¬ 
terns  and  with  reproductions 
in  colors  showing  just  how 
the  paper  will  look  when 
on  the  wall.  There  is  a 
wonderful  assortment  of 
new  and  attractive  pat¬ 
terns  to  choose  from.  The 
prices  are  unusually  low. 

To  obtain  this  book, 
simply  mail  us  a  post  card 
asking  for  it.  Your  request 
will  be  promptly  taken 
care  of. 


(harlesWilliam  Stores 

448  Stores  Building. New York-Citjy*^ 
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A  Child  Feeding  Problem 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
for  nearly  20  years,  and  I  am  always  in¬ 
terested  in  the  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  when 
yon  are  telling  about  tbe  children.  I 
have  three  children  of  my  own  who  are 
grown  up  and  are  content  to  stay  on  the 
farm,  although  the  dollars  do  not  always 
amount  to  35  cents.  But  for  the  past 
Winter  I  have  had  to  care  for  another 
child,  not  quite  three  years  old  (a  little 
red-headed  girl),  that  I  would  like  advice 
about.  Iler  mother  is  a  nervous  invalid, 
one  of  the  selfish  sort  who  cares  for  noth¬ 
ing  but  just  herself,  and  does  not  try  to 
help  herself.  Before  this  child  was  born 
there  was  a  time  her  health  was  not  good, 
and  she  used  no  reason  and  refused  to  eat, 
and  this  child  will  not  eat  any  solid  food, 
only  as  I  compel  her  to,  and  it  is  a  job. 
I  feel  it  is  almost  too  much  for  me.  The 
child  is  unusually  bright,  old  beyond  her 
years,  and  learns  very  quickly  everything 
she  sees  or  hears,  and  tells  how  she  wants 
to  be  a  big  girl  and  work.  She  has  been 
brought  up  on  a  bottle,  and  as  her  mother 
could  not  get  her  to  eat  solid  food  she 
never  took  her  bottle  away,  neither  did 
she  have  any  regular  time  for  giving  her 
bottle,  and  the  child  grew  nervous  and 
would  not  take  her  bottle  days,  but  only 
after  she  went  to  sleep  at  night.  When 
I  took  her  she  was  very  much  run  down, 
and  more  like  a  wild  animal  than  anything 
else.  I  found  she  liked  stories,  and  by 
reading  to  her  I  could  get  her  to  take  her 
bottle  days  at  regular  times,  and  I  have 


Bread — Two  slices.  Cereal — ‘Cooked,  four 
tablespoons  cream  of  wheat  or  oatmeal 
gruel.  Potatoes — One  tablespoon.  Meat 
—Beef,  chicken  or  lamb;  piece  about  the 
size  of  the  lean  part  of  a  small  lamb  chop, 
or  one-half  egg ;  no  bacon.  Fruit — Prunes 
or  oranges ;  no  bananas.  Vegetables — 
May  have  spinach,  butter  beaus  or  peas. 
Dessert — Daily,  plain  pudding,  custards, 
plain  cake  or  cookies.  Salt — Slightly.  No 
oils,  butter  or  fat. 

May  have  slight  amount  of  sugar  on 
cereals. 

lie  especially  emphasized  the  water  and 
the  skimmed  milk.  This  list  was  for  a 
child  2*4  years  old  and  the  amounts  were 
to  be  gradually  increased. 

That  was  live  years  ago,  and  the  results 
have  proved  that  in  her  case  the  doctor 
was  right.  IIow  did  we  make  her  eat  this 
solid  food?  Well,  we  used  every  form  of 
coaxing,  and  diplomacy,  and  sometimes 
force,  trying  always  to  form  the  habit  of 
eating  three  meals  a  day.  She  is  still 
underweight.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
overcome  a  weakness  incurred  in  infancy. 
But  she  is  growing  tall  and  strong  and 
enjoying  life,  and  so  am  I. 

Now  as  to  the  cause:  Mary  was  a  frail 
little  baby  and  I  was  so  afraid  she  would 
eat  something  which  would  hurt  her,  if 
she  had  solid  food,  that  I  kept  her  drink¬ 
ing  milk  out  of  a  bottle,  long  after  she 
had  her  first  teeth  and  should  have  been 
chewing.  The  instinct,  therefore,  to  chew, 
was  nipped  in  the  bud  as  it  were,  because 


Overalls  cut 
big  and  roomy 


TWAQC  MASK 

.Pi 

u  s.; ’nx/A 

When  you  walk 
into  a  store  and  buy 
Blue  Buckle  Union 
Made  OverAlls  you 
have  a  real  invest¬ 
ment!  For,  Blue 
Buckles  are  made 
by  the  best  union 
workmanship  to 
make  good  under 
the  most  exacting 
work  conditions ! 

Cut  generously  over¬ 
size,  allowing  plenty  of 
play  and  guaranteeing 
work  comfort !  Solid  re¬ 
inforced  backhand  in¬ 
stead  of  V-shaped  vent 
makes  ripping  impossi¬ 
ble  !  Seams  last  as  long 
as  the  garment  itself.  Fly 
cut  into  the  overall,  not 
made  separately  and 
sewed  on.  Solid,  non- 
rusting  buttons,  buckles 
and  clasps.  Blue  Buckle 
Coats,  cut  oversize, 
have  those  free-sway 
raglan  sleeves ! 


f 


Blue  Buckles  give  more  service  than  you  ever  before  got  out  of  a  work  garment  I 


JOBBERS  OVERALL  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

New  York  Office,  64  Leonard  Street 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Union  Made  Overalls  Exclusively  in  the  World 


A  punch  of  you>t<J  Stock.  The  picture  was  sent  by  Everett  L.  Hall,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Hits  young  heifer  has  so  many  friends  that  it  is  hard  to  see  what  she  looks  like- 


got  control  so  she  does  nicely  except  when 
I  try  to  have  her  eat  solid  food.  Our 
doctor  tells  me  I  must  make  her  eat  or 
she  will  be  as  bad  as  her  mother.  Meat  is 
the  only  thing  she  will  eat  herself,  and 
that  the  doctor  does  not  approve  of.  As 
you  have  written  about  so  many  different 
children  who  have  come  under  your  care, 
I  have  wondered  if  you  could  not  give  me 
some  advice  from  your  experience.  The 
child  has  the  strongest  will  of  any.  child  I 
ever  saw,  and  if  she  can  be  trained  in  the 
right  direction  she  will  make  a  beautiful 
woman. 

I  have  always  thought  that  Proverbs 
gave  the  best  directions  for  briuging  up 
children,  but  I  do  not  like  to  apply  the  rod 
all  the  time,  and  I  fear  there  is  danger 
of  spoiling  her  if  1  do  not  deal  with  her 
in  the  right  way.  Have  you  ever  found 
any  of  the  books  ou  child  training  any 
help?  MRS.  w.  H.  G. 

Massachusetts. 

My  own  little  girl,  now  seven  years  old, 
was  very  hard  to  feed  when  she  was  a 
baby.  She  wanted  only  milk,  and  not  so 
very  much  of  that.  She  was  underweight 
and  had  frequent  attacks  of  indigestion. 
She  ate  solid  food  only  under  great  pro¬ 
test,  but  was  a  very  good  child  in  every 
other  way.  It  was  a  great  problem.  Why 
wasn’t  she  hungry?  Everyone  tried  to 
help  by  fixing  up  choice  bits  of  food,  and 
her  uncle  spent  many  hours  on  the  lake 
catching  little  perch  for  her,  for  she 
would  eat  a  little  fish  without  being  fed. 

When  she  was  214  years  old  we  took 
her  to  a  doctor,  who  was  a  well-known 
specialist  in  digestion  and  diet,  and  we 
learned  much  about  babies  from  him. 
After  a  careful  examination  he  suggested 
that  she  had  at  some  time  in  her  2  VI* 
years  had  too  much  fatty  food,  probably 
too  much  cream  in  the  milk.  He  told  us 
that  at  a  certain  age  children  do  not  di¬ 
gest  fat.  They  simply  get  rid  of  it.  and 
if  they  get  too  big  a  dose  the  digestive 
organs  are  overtaxed  and  impaired.  So 
he  gave  her  a  diet  without  fats.  I  am 
copying  it  in  full : 

Food,  amount  daily  :  Water — Three  or 
four  glasses.  Milk — Skimmed,  two  pints. 
Cheese  —  Cottage,  one-half  tablespoon. 
Eggs  —  One-half,  or  meat  once  a  day. 


when  she  wanted  to  chew  I  gave  her  noth¬ 
ing  to  chew  on.  wouldn’t  let  her  do  it. 
Psychologists  tell  us  that  “many  instincts 
ripen  at  a  certain  age  and  then  fade 
away.”  T  really  believe  that  was  the 
trouble  with  Mary.  The  instinct  to  chew 
had  not.  been  encouraged  and  had  faded 
away.  Later  on  when  I  wanted  her  to  eat 
solid  food  there  was  no  impulse.  It  was 
an  awful  ‘experience  and  I  sometimes 
thought  I  would  lie  the  one  to  give  up 
first.  But  I  hope  I  have  learned  to  watch 
for  these  ripening  instincts  and  see  that 
they  are  not  starved  to  death  for  lack  of 
proper  objects.  All  mothers  know  there 
is  a  time  when  the  child  wants  to  cut 
paper,  to  draw,  to  keep  time  with  music, 
to  hammer,  to  fold  up  things,  to  love  ani¬ 
mals.  and  so  on  through  the  almost  end¬ 
less  list.  And  the  more  of  these  instincts 
that  can  be  satisfied  the  greater  the  men¬ 
tal  development  of  the  child,  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  he  is  equipped  and  armed  to  meet  tbe 
world. 

But,  to  go  back  to  Mary.  I  had  also 
made  the  mistake  of  giving  her  milk 
which  was  too  rich.  Hence  the  doctor’s 
order  for  skimmed  milk.  And  I  had  al¬ 
lowed  her  to  drink  the  milk  out  of  a  bot¬ 
tle,  long  after  human  beings  of  her  age 
were  using  cuiie.  The  habit  was  very 
strong,  and  it  was  a  struggle  to  break  it. 
But  that  is  the  way  with  habits.  They 
keep  getting  stronger.  A  cousin  of  mine 
who  is  a  doctor  in  Brooklyn,  told  of  a 
little  girl  of  his  acquaintance  who  was 
nine  years  old,  and  whose  only  food  was 
milk  in  a  bottle.  No  one  could  stop  her, 
so  strong  had  tlic  habit  become,  and  al¬ 
though  her  health  was  failing,  her  pa¬ 
rents  seemed  unable  to  do  anything.  I 
hope  my  experience  may  suggest  some¬ 
thing  helpful.  I’m  sure  it  isn't  hopeless, 
only  very  hard  for  a  time.  My  little 
Mary  is  all  right  now,  but.  you  may  be 
sure  I  didn't  make  the  same  mistakes 
with  the  second  baby.  F  f  c 

New  York.  '  ' 

First  get  the  love  and  sympathy  of  your 
child,  by  giving  her  yours;  smile  ou  her, 
and,  above  all.  do  not  scold  or  let  her  be 
afraid  to  come  to  you.  All  children  must 
have  someone  who  believes  in  them,  has 
(Continued  on  page  895) 


Brave  the  wind 

■V3WE £3.  AND  STORM 

« the.  best  wet 
* weatKer  togs 
BR.5^  ever  iiweivted 

"V.  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER 

(patented) 

and 

f  MBSH3&  PROTECTOR  HAT 

Dealers  everywhere 


“Fine,  heavily  plated 
table  silverware  is 

fully  as  serviceable  as  solid,  costs 
much  less— and  lasts  a  lifetime.” 

See  Page  515  of  “Your  Bargain 
Book.”  On  this  and  the  following 
pages  you  will  find  a  wide  choice  of 
patterns  made  by  some  of  the 
country’s  best  known  manufactu¬ 
rers.  Each  piece  is  economically 
priced  and  fully  guaranteed. 

“Your  Bargain  Book”  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 


Die  Charles  William  Stores 

349  Store*  BuikHn^  Newark  C tty  lrtC* 


SU  djeweli 

w  COLLARS  V 

Summer  Models  —  Save  your  Tie,  Time  and  Temper. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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AYRSHIRES 

h  i  j  !  1  i  1  \ 

To  be  held  at] 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

FRIDAY  THE  THIRTEENTH 
OF  JUNE,  1919 

The  day  following  the  National  Sale 

50  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

including  a  choice  consignment  of  Imported  Ani¬ 
mals  personally  selected  in  Scotland  by  William 
Hunter  and  Adam  Montgomerie. 

If  you  are  looking  for  Type,  Beauty,  Constitution,  Abil¬ 
ity  at  the  Pail,  the  Best  Blood  of  the  Breed  and  want  to 
invest  in  MONEY-MAKING  AYRSHIRES,  attend  this  sale. 

NOTHING  BUT  THE  BEST 

The  Catalogue  Tells  the  Story,  Mailed  only  on  Request 
ARTHUR  H.  SAGENDORPH,  Sale  Manager,  Box  N,  SPENCER,  MASS. 


AYRSH1RES 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23.518  lbs.  Milk.  1.059  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18.276  lbs.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows  @  $100 
each.  Females,  $200  each  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  your  wants. 
PENSHURST  FARM.  -  Narberth,  Pa. 


L. 


GUERNSEYS 


Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

Our  February  1st  “  Sales  List  ”  of  Registered  bulls  is 
ready  to  be  sent  you  for  the  asking.  List  includes 
15  bulls  of  various  ages.  Priced  reasonable,  as  we 
need  the  room  for  our  spring  calves.  Entire  herd 
has  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  8.  B.  A.  I. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  -  Cohasset,  Mass 


jiStannox  Farm! 

j  May  Rbse  Guernseys  | 

!  Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A .  R.  • 
■  dnrns.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request.  : 

:  P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr.  -  East  Holliston.  Mass.  ; 


I  Harbor  Hill  Guernseys  j 

■  ■ 

!  Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos.  • 
5  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and  constitution.  : 

■  C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Roslyn,  N.  Y.  ■ 

L . =i 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y. 


Registered  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

3  Guernsey  cows  dne  to  freshen  July  and  August; 
1  Heifer,  due  July ;  1  bull,  3  mos.  of  age;  1  bull,  4  yrs. 
of  age  (I, angwater Jeweler).  The  above  are  bred  by 
our  Lang  water  Bull,  whose  dam  has  record  over 
12  00U  lbs.  milk  and  650  butter  fat.  All  are  from  prac¬ 
tical  tuberculin  tested  herd.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Prices  right  with  official  papers.  Write  forpar- 
tieulars.  F.  C.  HITCKMAN,  *upL.  Kilum  Farm.  Manhassel,  L.  I..  N.T. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden— Bp  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Elu  .  •  •  •  v.  $1-75 

Old  Time  Gardens — By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts 
Bu  M.  O  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — Bu  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Get  Guernseys 

The  value  of  a  pure  bred  sire  lies  in  his  ability  to 
stamp  on  his  offspring  the  greatest  number  of 
desirable  qualities,  and  to  eliminate  undesirable 
characteristics.  The  pure  bred  Guernsey  bull  has 
demonstrated  his  power  to  increase  milk  and  butter 
fat  production.  Write  a  postal  now  for  “  The  Grade 
Guernsey,"  and  let  us  tell  you  how  the  Guernsey  bull 
can  put  more  dollars  into  your  pocket. 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R  PETERBORO.  N.  H. 


GUERNSEY 
BULL  CALVES 

Herd  sire  isLANGWATER  RECLUSE. 
Son  of  Langwater  Fashion  who  sired 
Langwater  Phyllis  leading  two-year-old. 

EDGERTON  FARM.  Bennington.  N.  H. 


Chilmark  Farm  Guernseys 

Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale. 
Good  every  way.  Bred  for  steady  produc¬ 
tion.  Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


SALE  Registered  Guernseys 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

1  bull,  18  months  old . $150 

1  bull,  6  months  old .  125 

1  but  1,  5  months  old,  from  A.  R.  dam .  150 

1  bull,  2  months  old.  from  A.  R.  dam .  200 

Above  bulls  sired  by  Jethro's  Masher  of  Forestdale,  38162 
1  Team  Grade  Percheron,  3  years  old.  unbroken ....  $400 
RICHARD  D.  DcFOREST  AMSTERDAM.  N.  Y. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

On  several  fine  registered  females,  also  exception¬ 
ally  good  young  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

For  full  particulars  write  promptly 

J.  C.  BAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE 

Bellmath  Farm  Guernseys 

Several  Guernsey  Bulls,  Glemvood  breeding. 
Two  to  eighteen  months  of  age.  Prom  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  sire  and  high  Record  dams. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  prices. 

H.  C,  Crocker  &  Son,  Sennett,  N.Y. 


Sunnyside  Guernseys  InfnntT  b“o? 

production.  JAMES  E.  van  AL8TYNE,  Kin»erhook,  N.Y. 

TrTuh  Guernsey  Heifer  Calf  h.  n.  Fleming, Vri*. p». 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Tramping  or  Water  for  Silage? 

Which  is  the  more  desirable  practice  in 
filling  a  silo ;  to  tramp  the  silage  down 
or  to  secure  the  necessary  settling  and 
exclusion  of  air  by  the  use  of  water? 
There  are  a  number  of  conditions  to  be 
considered  in  answering  this  question. 
They  are : 

1.  The  condition  of  the  corn — whether 
green,  or  ripe,  or  frosted. 

2.  The  speed  with  which  the  silo  is 
filled. 

3.  The  type  of  the  silo  itself — whether 
round,  or  square,  or  octagonal. 

If  the  corn  is  green  enough  so  that  it  is 
full  of  juice,  and  the  silo  is  filled  slowly, 
i.  e.,  eight  or  10  loads  of  corn  a  day  put 
in.  I  have  found  that  the  corn  will  settle 
down  very  compactly  without  any  more 
tramping  than  is  incidental  to  leveling  it 
off.  During  the  shortage  of  labor  a  good 
many  farmers  who  have  silo-filling  ma¬ 
chinery  have  filled  their  silos  themselves 
with  only  one  or  two  men  to  help,  and 
have  sent  a  man  Tip  into  the  silo  to  level 
it  off  after  every  load  or  two.  Of  course, 
when  corn  is  green  and  full  of  juice  it  is 
foolish  to  sprinkle  it.  Even  when  the 
corn  is  green,  however,  if  the  silo  is 
filled  rapidly,  ?.  e„  all  in  a  day  or  two,  a 
man  should  be  kept  in  the  silo  to  keep  it 
leveled  off  and  tramped  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Otherwise  the  silage  will  settle  so 
much  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  any¬ 
where  near  the  use  of  the  full  capacity 
of  the  silo  without  refilling. 

When  the  cornstalks  are  quite  dry, 
either  from  being  frosted,  or  mature,  I 
would  advise  a  combination  of  the  two 
methods  of  tramping  and  watering— the 
tramping  to  be  done  by  a  man  in  the  silo 
who  will  take  pains  to  mix  the  leaves  and 
the  pieces  of  stalk,  and  the  watering  to  be 
<jone  by  a  stream  of  water  running  into 
the  elevator  or  blower.  This  is  sure  to 
result  in  good  silage,  whereas  if  either  of 
the  methods  are  relied  upon  alone,  with 
too  dry  cornstalks,  the  chances  are  that 
there  will  be  spoiled  spots  all  through  the 
silage.  The  above  discussion  applies  to 
the  round  silo  in  common  use.  Where 
square  or  octagonal  silos  are  used,  it  is 
my  experience  that  more  tramping  of  the 
corn  next  to  the  walls  is  needed,  and  that 
no  amount  of  water  is  a  substitute  for 
this  important  practice.  H.  E,  babcock. 


Buffalo  Live  Stock  Show 

At  a  meeting  of  breeders.  State  De¬ 
partment  men,  citizens  of  Buffalo  and 
others,  on  May  6,  it  was  decided  to  launch 
a  livestock  show  in  that  city,  to  be  held 
the  second  week  in  December  in  the  stock- 
yards  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road.  Plans  were  made  to  incorporate, 
and  Mr.  Dold  of  the  Dold  packing  plant 
is  proposed  as  the  president.  Twenty-one 
directors  were  named,  and  the  men  are 
of  such  calibre  as  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  project.  The  show  is  to  follow 
the  national  show  of  Chicago,  that  date 
being  regarded  as  the  best  for  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  The  dairy  industry  of 
the  section  is  to  receive  attention,  as  well 
as  meat  animals,  and  officers  of  the  var¬ 
ious  associations  were  in  attendance  and 
took  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  day. 

H.  II.  L. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  27-30 — Ilolsteius.  Fine  Grove 

Farm,  Elma.  N.  Y. 

June  5 — Jerseys.  T.  8.  Cooper  &  Son, 
Cooper slnirg.  Pa. 

June  5-7 — Holsteins.  Moyer  National 
Sale.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

June  12 — Holsteins.  J.  B.  Sissons’ 

Son,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

June  12 — Berkshires.  Berkshire  Coun¬ 
ty  Berkshire  Club.  Old  Shade  Farms.  Lee, 
Mass.  W.  IT.  McKee,  secretary,  Pitts¬ 
field.  Mass. 

June  13 — Ayrshires.  New  England 
Ayrshire  Club  Consignment  Sal<>.  A.  II. 
Sagendorph,  Spencer,  Mass.,  sales  mana¬ 
ger. 

June  14 — Berkshires.  Hood  Farm, 
Lowell,  Mass. 

June  10 — Jerseys.  L.  J.  Coburn,  San- 
gerville.  Me. 

June  17-1S — Holsteins.  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Company,  Brattleboro.  Yt. 

July  4 — Holsteins.  Otsego  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Club,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  6-S — Holsteins.  Quality  Holstein 
Company.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Oct.  S-0 — Holsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co..  Lacoua, 
N.  Y.,  manager. 

Oct.  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 


HOLSTEINS 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

llO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bulla,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  thi*  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  gftfc  mdk.,2co'rtiand,aVNn^s. 


HOLSTEINS 

K  Holstein  heifer  calves.  $20 
to  $25  each. express  paid  in  lots 
of  6.  20  fresh  and  close  spring¬ 
er  grade  aows.  20  dne  in  fail 
40 — l  and  2-year-olds.  60  regis¬ 
tered  heifers,  K  of  them  bred 
to  freshen  in  fall.  In  registered 
heifer  calves.  35  registered 
fresh,  springers  and  fall  cows 
and  bulls  of  all  ages  from 
dams  with  records  up  to  42 
lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days. 

JOHN  C.  REACAN,  fully,  N  Y. 


M0  Purebred  Holstein 
&  ■  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

From  high  producing  tuberculin  tested  dairy  cows 
will  satisfy  your  requirements  at  a  moderate  price. 
Send  for  sales  list— TODAY. 

MARKHAM  &  PUFFER,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  Calves$75 

$50,000  BREEDING.  Fine  Individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  lieg.  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

P.  H.  RIVENBUItUII,  Prop.  K,  1,  Oneida,  X.  V. 


High  Grade  Holstein  Calves 

for  prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  FRANK  GAMEL  PINE  GROVE  FARM.  Locke.  N.  T. 


PUREBRED  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Cnlves, 
either  sex,  S20  to  S25  each.  F,  II.  wool*,  Cortland,  N.w  York 


For  Sale  or  Exchange  for  Holstein  Females 

One  Percheron  Stallion,  Fleur  Delis  No.  31991. 
1700  11  <s.  2d  prize  nt  State  fair.  Good  colts  to  show. 
A  Bargain.  W.  G.  COMSTOCK,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  wHtffor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chiltenanon,  N.T 


it]  l  fi|  „  For  $200,  a  Holstein  bull  calf,  av.  30  lbs. 
nignBTUIdSS  for  dam  and  sire’s  dam.  Breed  them  bet¬ 
ter.  Write  for  pedigree.  t’LOYEUDALE  KAItM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


WE  WILL  GIVE  THE  USE  OF  A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

for  threeyears  to  any  responsible  farmer  who  wishes 
to  improve  his  herd.  Muooct  Hill  Farm,  Charlton,  Mass. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  IIC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

Foslerlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE — Heifers  served  to  come  in  this  summer, 
and  caives,  both  sexes.  Write  Charles  G.  Foster, 
P.  0.  Bax  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co,,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-  Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

4  mo.  old;  good  breeding.  Price,  SS50,  delivered  to 
any  express  office  in  New  York  State. 
VALLEY  FAK.il  -  Greenville.  New  York 

Farce's  Golden  Brother, 
154737.  Three  Years  Old. 
Sire.  Lucky  Farce's  Brother,  12  '823.  l>am,  Rachel’s 
Golden  Crony,  312583.  E.  W.  THOMPSON.  Factory ville .  P». 


For  Sale- Jersey  Bull 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


M  i  1  king 
Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie,  Pa.,  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  hull,  a  teu¬ 
tons. -old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALK.  Sired  by  Ferndale  Duke,  he  out  of 
Fern  of  Conochoheague,  by  Cyrus  Clay. 

A.  W.  MAY,  R.  I).  No.  4,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 

Marsh  hill  farm  mii.kingshoktiioens 

are  heavy  milkers  of  strong  const  itution.  Young  Hulls 
from  record  cows,  6  to  8  mos..  $200.  EVERETT  FOX,  Lowell.  Man. 


c 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Scotts ville,  N.  Y. 

CnrQela  Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  and 
ruroaic  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  KAMI,  Furehaw,  N.  1. 


HORSES 


AMI  LARGER  PONIES  all 
ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
now  price  list.  THE  SHENANGO  PONT  FARMS,  Dept.  D.  Esp, ville,  Pi. 


50  Head  Shetland 


F  O  It 


five  years  old. 


sale  Thoroughbred  Shetland  Pony  Partly  broken. 

Very  pretty.  POWELL  I’ltl  F.K  FARMS,  May*  Landing,  N.  J. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Prospents  for  Form  Horses 

There  has  been  no  recent  noticeable 
change  in  the  production  of  horses  in  this 
vicinity.  A  moderate  number  of  colts  are 
raised  each  year.  1‘ercheron  sires  being 
commonly  used  with  native  mares  of  all 
descriptions.  While  the  demand  is  for 
horses  of  the  draft,  or  semi-draft,  type 
and  good  purebred  sires  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  be  easily  accessible  nearly 
everywhere,  the  raising  of  colts  has  not 
been  sufficiently  profitable  to  displace  the 
importation  of  farm  chunks  from  the 
West.  Carloads  of  these  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  brought  in  and  disposed  of  to  the 
farmers  upon  the  hills.  Good  prices  are 
paid  for  these.  As  a  matter  of  opinion, 
the  future  holds  out  little  hope  for  the 
raiser  of  “just  horses.”  While  many  of 
these  will  long  he  used,  particularly  upon 
rough  and  hill  farms,  the  demand  will  not 
justify  profitable  prices  for  the  one  who 
raises  more  than  his  own  needs  require. 
The  family  driver  will  continue  to  be 
manufactured  in  Detroit  and  the  real 
draft  horse  will  be  bred  where  it  can  be 
done  more  cheaply  than  upon  the  average 
New  York  farm.  M.  B.  D. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Horse  breeding  is  not  looking  up  in 
this  section.  Very  few  if  any  of  our 
farms  produce  all  the  feed  that  is  fed 
out  on  them,  and  more  attention  is  being 
paid  to  raising  more  feed  than  to  breeding 
more  animals  of  any  description,  as  the 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  feed  are  still  very 
high.  I  think  the  cost  of  feed  has  had 
more  to  do  with  the  scarcity  of  colts  than 
the  automobiles  or  trucks  have,  as  the 
horse  prices  range  high  and  good  ones 
are  hard  to  find.  f.  q.  white 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Morgan  horse 
was  the  horse  in  this  section  up  to  1S95 
or  1900,  since  which  dealers  have  been 
bringing  in  heavy  horses  from  Canada 
and  the  West.  I’ercherons  and  Belgians, 
quite  a  good  many  of  the  latter  breed 
of  late,  and  a  good  many  stallions  of  the 
breed  are  kept  hereabout.  They  seem  to 
be  fully  as  popular  as  the  Percherons. 
The  automobiles  have  practically  killed 
the  business  of  breeding  and  handling  the 
driving  horses.  I  think  more  horses  are 
being  raised  at  present  than  five  years 
ago.  The  price  of  horses  has  dropped 
off  quite  perceptibly  since  the  end  of 
war,  and  it  looks  as  if  there  would  not 
be  uny  increase,  at  least  in  breeding. 
While  we  shall  h  ave  to  keep  the  horses 
I  cannot  see  very  much  in  it  to  encourage 
anyone  to  go  into  it  to  any  great  extent. 

Vermont.  c.  a.  chapman. 


SWINE 


Miscellaneous 


Cnvpo  U/antpfl  10n-  lfKDS  and  Grkyr. 

ruxes  warned  boss,  shown,  mcf»u.  Aiuimma 


:  Hoisteins,  Guernseys,  Ayrshires 


HIGH 

GRADE 

from  single  animals  to  earload  Dots.  Telephone 

connection.  <>.  I..  liAKI.INGEU,  Mousey,  N.Y. 


COATS 


Grade  Nubian  Buck 

I  C  Sired  by  Inkyo  Bambeenoh  I’.  125  1. 
** *  N.  B.  A.  Also  «  few  grade  anti  native 

does.  Kids,  £15  to  840.  Stamp  for  sales  list. 

MINARD  G.  SMITH,  Martinsville,  N.  J. 

ForSale-“FInc  Specimens”  a„X 

Nubian  Buck.  3  years  old.  Some  and  %  Nubian 

dookuis.  Also  a  few  „  anti  Anglo-Nubian  does  in  Milk. 
Stamp  for  reply.  JHEO.  L.  EBERLT,  R  0.  No.  1.  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

from  clibico  registered  stock,  the 
handsome  anti  intelligent  kind,  at 
farmer's  prices.  Males,  spayed 
females  ami  open  females  for 
breeding.  Circular  free. 
Clovcrnook  Farm,  Chambcrsburg.Pa. 


Airedales  and  Collies 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Barge  in¬ 
structive  list.  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  J.  E.  van  A  IS  I  V  \  I  ,  K  latter  lloult .  N.  Y 

Cap  Cola  Ml  I  IMIKUIb  DOG.  flve  months  old. 
roi  dale  PETER  J.  WASHER,  North  Branch.  Stillitran  Ca„  N.  ». 

FOXHOUND  PUPS-Walker  Strain.  FIELD,  Somers.  Conn. 


c 


SWINE 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

/  absolutely  guarantee  satisfaction . 

J.  K.  WAY  The  Maples  Dover,  Delaware 

TAMWORTHaJ  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS  LYBR00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  lo  Westview  Stock  Kami 

It.  1  \V  iiiMt  »u- Salem,  N.  C. 

Registered  Yorkshire  Pigs 

Large  Type  $15  each.  Early  June  dative1  y. 
BEAR  RIDGE  FARM  -  PlkaSANTVILLE,  N.  Y. 

One  Litter  of 

Reg.  Poland  China  Pigs 

by  Gersdale  Jones,  which  sold  for$6.500.  One  1'00-lb. 
male  cheap.  Write  me.  E.  W.  JONES,  Woodlawn,  Virginia 

Til  TRCiC  PI  Q  Orion  bleeding.  Rod. 
^  I  ILxO  Good  outs.  Price 

reasonable.  Write  J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ.  Waynesboro.  Pa. 

ForSale-Purebred  OUROC-JERSEY  FALL  GILTS 

ready  to  breed.  L.  NORTON,  Delhi,  New  York 


ForSale— Reg.  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  Msuruis, 


TOWNSEND 
Nkw  Yokk 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Rem*  sired  by  flrnnd  Champion  son  and 
timnd  Champion  boor,  350  lbs.  A  few 
tried  bred  sows.  Young-  llred  (flits. 
ORDERS  NOW  BOOKED  FOR  SPRING  LITTERS. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS,  Ir.c.,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


for  sale 


Bellmath  Farm  Durocs 

Jersey-Dnroc  Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Or¬ 
ders  hooked  for  May  and  June  delivery.  Fall 
gilts  ready  to  breed  in  May.  Colonel  and  Defend¬ 
er  breeding.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON,  Sennett,  New  York 


Thoroughbred  Duroc-Jerseys 


Young  Boar  and  Sow 
Pigs,  open  and  Bred 
Gilts,  and  Service 
Boars. 

Write  for  valuable  book 
on  H  ug  Management,  free. 

ENFIELD  FARMS 

ENFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 

John  A.  MacGoi'cm,  Supt. 


THPJ  RED  HOG 


FOR  SALE 

Reg  Duroc  Sows  and  Boar 

Chester  White  Sows,  Chester  White  and  Dnroc  X  Sows 

All  excepting  the  three  X  Sows  are  about  12  months  of 
age;  good  individuals.  We  are  dispersing  of  our  entire 
STOCK.  Til  is  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  beginner. 
Write  for  particulars. 

F.  C  HITCHMAN.  Supt..  Kiluna  Farm.  Manhasset.  L.  I  .  N  Y. 


Delender-Volun- 
teer  Breeding 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

Six-  weeks-old  Boar  Pigs  at  £15  each. 

Sow  Pigs  till  solti. 

F.  B.  CRAWFORD  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 

DURO  C-J-  E  R  S  E  Y  S 

8  weeks  old;  good  size  and  color.  Price,  $1 5  each. 
Can  furnish  Boar  Pigs  not  akin.  Pedigree  free,  lie- 
ording  50c.  extra.  FRANK  WINKLER,  Weft  Berne.  N.  Y. 

Kinderhook  Durocs  Kinderhook 

CRITIC  and  PALS  KING  of  Sunny side,  weighed  14  lbs.  at  12 
days  age.  Get  the  pedigrees,  then  you  will  want  the  pigs. 
Ready  June  1st.  KINDERHOOK  DUROC  ASS'N,  Kinderhook,  N.  T. 

Sunnyside  DUROCS 

delivery.  $20  each.  JAMES  E.  van  aLSTYNE.  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


WHITE  CLOUD 

CHESTER  WHITES 

10-week  pigs  from  large  litters 
S15  to  S20,  including  registration 

WHITE  CLOUD  FARMS  KOCV1yVE“- 


CHESTER  WHITES 

THE  PROFIT  BREED 

Spring  pigs  from  BIG  SOWS  and  BIG  LITTERS. 
$20  each  with  registration  at  8  weeks.  Boar  pigs  by 
KAJA1I  and  PRINCE  BIG  BONE,  at  special  prices. 
We  are  always  sold  out  in  advance.  Order  now  if 
you  want  them. 


VICTOR  FARMS, 


Bellvale,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Bred  Gilts 

Due  to  farrow  in  June.  Also  Spring  Pigs 

BLACK  DIAMOND  MINORCA  FARM.  R.R.No.  1.  Mi  Bethel.  Pa. 

For  Sale-5  Choice  0.  I.  C.  Boars  and  3  Sow  Pigs 

pure  bred.  8  wks.  June  1st.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hubert  C.  Beardsley,  Montour  Falls,  New  York 

Pure  Breed O. I. C. Pigs 

shipped  at  six  wks.  old.  Price  $10.  or  $11  with  the  i>apers. 
A  lot  of  Nice  Boars.  ARTHUR  FREEMAN,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Ow  8  10  wks.  pigs.  Schoolmaster  and  Trade- 

■  winner  breeding.  Send  for  sale  list. 
•  Sl’KINti  VaI.I.KY  FIRM.  Memphis.  N.  V. 

fiorn  a  Dirro  S30  pr.  Bed.  free;  recorded.  65c.  extra  eaeli 
uurocrigs  pig.  sERENO  WEEKS.  De  Graff,  Ohio 

100  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  100 

6  and  8  weeks-old  PIUS,  $15  each;  $2s  pair:  $40  trio.  Pan 
furnish  pair-  or  trios  not  akin.  A.  A.  SCK0FEU.  Hcu.clion,  N.T. 

Reg  O.I.C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs 

For  Sal8— Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 

MORE  R  A  P  ft  HI  the  ‘'r>'  ot  starving  Europe.  The 
lYIUnC  DHUUn  prolific  Tamworih  produces  it 
at  smallest  cost.  Investigate.  W.  W.  M0RTQN,  Russellville,  Ky. 

ForSale-Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 

Large  type,  good  belts.  Most  profitable  hog  on  earth.  Cir¬ 
cular.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM.  I{.  1,  Oneida.  N.  Y. 

Fflf  ^|p  inn  Piec  CHESTER  WHITES 

ror  oaie  IUU  rigs  and  iiekkshikes 

Six  weeks  old.  £6  each,  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  DUOS.,  -  New  Albany,  I’a. 

SERVICE  BOARS "iSlSS 

of  the  ideal  home-use  or  private-trade  breed,  the  Chesh¬ 
ire.  Ready  now.  mobniminiuk  r 4 km,  sylvan  U,  pa. 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRES 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

I  am  offering  lor  sale  a  small  quantity  of  excep¬ 
tional  breeding  stock  from  foundation  sows. 
Sired  by  half-ton  boars.  1  absolutely  guarantee 
satisfaction, 

J.  E.  WAY,  The  Maples,  Dover,  Delaware 


Registered  Poland  Chinas aaKTou 

hours  from  dams  that  weigh  to  800.  Pigs.  Sows  and  Boars 
for  Service.  E.  ROWELL,  Jr.,  Scottsbuug,  Virginia 


AUCTION  SALE 

LORD  PREMIER  SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

100  HEAD  100.  SATURDAY,  JUNE  14,  1919 

Mated  Pairs,  Mated  Trios.  Sow  and  Boar  Pigs,  Gilts  open  and  Bred,  Boars 
ready  for  service,  Sows  open  and  bred. 

This  sale  offers  the  be6t  opportunity  of  the  year  to  purchase  real  high  class 
Berkshires,  as  from  the  number  being  sold,  the  Breeder,  the  Farmer  and 
the  Feeder  can  find  what  he  wants.  Hood  Farm  will  sell  the  Choice  of 
their  Grand  Champion  Herd  Boars.  Longfellow’s  Double  and  Baron’s 
Successor,  the  Two  Largest  Boars  of  the  Breed  by  official  weight,  together 
with  many  of  their  descendants,  as  well  as  their  Show  Herd,  for  the  Fall 
Fairs.  If  interested  in  Swine,  write  for  Sale  Catalogue  to 

J.  T.  HOGSETT,  Sales  Manager 

HOOD  FARM,  LOWELL,  MASS. 


N.  B. — /  have  examined  every  hog  consigned  to  this  sale  and  they  are  superior  to  any  lot 
ever  sold  at  a  Hood  Farm  Auction.  J.  E.  DODGE. 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 
BERKSHIRE  CLUB 

SO  SALE  HEAD 

Old  Shade  Farms,  Lee,  Mass. 

June  12,  at  12:30  P.M. 

Bred  Sows,  Gilts,  Boars,  Sow  Pigs 

These  animals  are  the  choicest  of  110  entries. 
They  are  typy,  good  individuals,  best  of  breed¬ 
ing  and  are  from  those  blood  lines  possessing 
prolificacy  and  early  maturity. 

You  make  no  mistake  when  you  attend  the 
sales  of  this  club. 

Plan  to  attend  the  banquet  at  the  American 
House,  Pittsfield,  Mass,  the  night  before  the  sale. 

BUY  BERKSHIRES  FROM  THE 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

For  Catalogue  write  to 

W.  H.  McKee.  Sec.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Next  Public  Sale,  October  25th,  1919 

Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  boars  ready  for 
service  and  30  open  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow. 
No  hogs  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  private  sale. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whltguern  Farm.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Our  customers  write  our  advts.  Letter  from 
\Y.  H.  Gersch,  Swansea,  Mass-:  “ Highwood 
Rival  1 39  th  weighed  620  pounds ,  under  two  years. 
I  won  first  with  him  this  fall  at  our  fair.''  We 
have  sold  several  boars  that  weighed  950  to 
1.000  pounds  in  customers  hands, 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15.  DUNDEE,  N.  Y, 


Berkshires  Quality 

Wo  are  ottering  spring  pigs,  gilts,  and  a  few  bred 
sows  that  have  size,  type  ami  the  best  of  blood  lines. 


TH0RNL1EBANK  FARMS 


Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  It  F  A  V  Y  II  A  M  S. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsand  pigs 

11.  M.  TERWILLlGER.Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  gills  1  am  offering  are  bred  to  Symbo- 
leer's  Superb.  254J36  and  Din.e's  Champion  22d, 
248254.  for  late  March  and  April  farrow.  Three  June, 
1918,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer’s  Star  Master. 
No.  165723,  Sow.  Semi  for  Historic  pedigrees  and 
price.  J.  E.  W  AT  S  O  N,  Murbledale,  Conn. 

Reg.BerkshireS-WeHaveThem 

eight  wks.  old  pigs,  either  sex.  $15.  Strong  Longfel¬ 
low  ami  Masterpiece  breeding.  Our  herd  boar  is  only 
a  20-mos.  baby  hut  he  weighs  600  lbs.  Perfect  type. 

SONDERN  &  HOURDELjUIN,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

We  have  some  excellent  registered  bred  sows  due 
now.  We  are  taking  orders  for  pigs,  £20.00  up. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

LOCUST  1,0 1)(*B  Film.  G.  W.  Kuchler.  l  a  GraiiKeville,  .V  Y. 

CatRockFarm  Berkshires 

We  have  a  largo  number  of  extra  line  open  and  bred 
gilts,  due  to  farrow  this  spring  and  early  summer.  Boars 
ready  for  service  and  a  large  number  of  boar  and  sow 
pigs.  ID  weeks  to  three  and  four  months  old.  All  large 
stock  im tunned  from  cholera.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  the  kituf  that  will  please  you. 
EVerv  pig  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Write  for  list. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  -  -  -  NORTH  EAST,  SA. 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


Twenty  sows  bred  to  farrow  in 
August. 

They  carry  pigs  by  our  great 
English  boar 

Epochal  oi  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 


We  offer  20  August  and  Sept¬ 
ember  open  sows,  also  10  Fall 
boars  ready  for  service. 

We  have  100  Spring  pigs  sired  by 

Handsome  Robin  3rd  No.  222512 


and 


Superior  ol  Stone  Farm  2d  No.  255848 


One  makes  no  mistake  in  buying 
these  pigs  when  two  months  old. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Highwood  Mollie  57th.  56  pigs  in  5  litters 

FLINTST0NE  BERKSHIRES 

Order  your  Spring  pigs  now  from  large,  uniform, 
healthy  litters,  carrying  the  blood  of  many  of  the 
Breed’s  greatest  animals.  10  sows  farrowed  94  live 
pigs,  raising  82.  Pins  will  he  of  shippano  aoe  on  June  1. 
FLINTSTONE  FARM  DALTON.  MASS. 


PROLIFIC 

BERKSHIRES 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow,  20th,  No. 

238095,  and  out  of  our  great,  prolific  brood 
*ows.  FALL  PIGS,  both  sexes,  by  the  same 
boar,  and  GILTS  bred  to  Karha's  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd,  No.  267474.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Correspondence  invited. 

KARHA  FARM 


GEO.  L.  BARKER. 

Supt. 


Parksville, 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshires 

Spring  Pigs — Excellent  individuals 
Satisfaction  guaranteed— prices  reasonable 

ANDERSON  &  BEREK,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  and  fall  pigs.  Good  breeding.  Excellent  in¬ 
dividuals.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaran- 

teed.  TARBELL  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats, New  York 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs  Both  Sexes — High  Quality.  Reasonable  Prices. 

POWELL  CREEK  FARMS,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 

Rarlrckiroc  for  breeders.  6  weeks  old.  Either 
DCI  !Ad  II  lies  sex:  $10  each.  Trios  not  akin. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.Y . 

Reg. Berkshire  Service  Boars  "“0™*  ”u“ * ft 

The  long.  deep,  smooth  kind. 

W000BURN  HALL  FARM.  F.W  SILC0CK.  Supt.,  R.  3.  Ha.  3,  Newburgh.  N.T. 

sVt.V.  Thorough  bred  Berkshires  and  Hampshires 

Gilts  Bred  For  May  andJune  Farrow.  Weanling  1  igs ;  Red 

PoUed  Cattle,  all  agea  0. 11.  SNOfiUEB  4b  SON,  Mercer,  l*a. 
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spect  for  a  man  who  is  a  breeder  rather 
than  a  cow  dealer,  and  too  many  of  us 
that  are  producing  milk  today  are  cow 
dealers. 

Results  of  Testing. — It  is  necessary 
that  every  animal  in  the  herd  be  an  effi¬ 
cient  unit  for  converting  food  products 
into  milk  if  we  are  to  meet  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  present  high  cost  of  cattle 
and  the  high  cost  of  food.  I  recall  an 
instance  related  by  Mr.  Edward  Van 
Alstyne,  late  Director  of  Farmers’  In¬ 
stitutes  of  the  State  of  New  York.  lie 
cited  an  instance  of  a  certain  farmer  in 
his  State  who  was  maintaining  a  herd  of 
60  milch  cows.  It  was  proposed  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  cow-test  association  in  the 
community,  and  he  was  invited  to  become 
a  member.  lie  was  not  a  believer  in  co¬ 
operative  endeavors,  neither  did  he  have 
much  faith  in  the  proposed  cow-testing  as¬ 
sociation.  lie  expressed  the  belief  that 
he  knew  quite  as  much  about  his  own 
herd  as  any  individual  could  determine  by 
visiting  the  premises  once  a  month  to 
weigh  the  milk  or  test  the  products. 
However,  believing  that  the  community’s 
interests  would  be  promoted  by  the  as¬ 
sociation.  and  upon  having  it  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  cow-testing  association 
could  not  be  organized  without  his  sup¬ 
port,  he  reluctantly  consented  to  become 
a  member.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
records  submitted  by  the  cow  tester  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  only  20  cows  in  his 
herd  were  producing  milk  at  an  actual 
profit,  and  that  the  other  40  were  para¬ 


Production  and  Reproduction 

Part  I. 

'Factors  in  Milk  Making. — The  man 
who  is  producing  milk  on  his  farm  today 
is  confronted  by  a  great  many  problems 
that  require  careful  and  serious  thought 
for  their  solution.  The  agitation  that  has 
prevailed  during  recent  years  throughout 
the  Eastern  district,  directed  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  reason¬ 
able  price  for  their  commodity,  is  now 
being  generally  supported  by  all  produc¬ 
ers,  and  in  return  they  have  signified 
their  intention  of  producing  commodities 
that  will  meet  the  exacting  demands  of 
the  public.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  our  dairy  farmers  to  di¬ 
vorce  production  from  reproduction.  Rath¬ 
er  than  produce  the  bulk  of  the  animals 
on  their  farms  to  replenish  their  Herds  they 
have  relied  upon  the  dealer  to  replace 
such  cows  as  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
for  one  cause  or  another,  and.  as  a  re¬ 
sult.  contagious  abortion  or  tuberculosis 
has  been  introduced,  and  these  today  are 
the  two  limiting  factors  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion. 

Profitahi.e  Animals. — A  successful 
dairyman  must  insist  that  every  animal 
in  his  herd  be  a  profitable  producer  of 
dairy  products.  There  is  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  most  reliable  method  of 
choosing  between  a  producer  and  a  non¬ 
producer.  One  dairyman  may  depend 
upon  the  breeding  of  a  certain  individual 
to  be  sponsor  for  her  qualities  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  milk,  while  another  will  rely 
largely  upon  the  individuality  of  the  cow, 
and  pay  very  little  attention  to  ancestry 
or  breeding.  I  share  the  belief  that  there 
is  only  one  safe  way  of  determining  a 
profitable  cow  from  an  unprofitable  one, 
and  this  involves  placing  of  the  cow  in 
your  dairy  stable  and  determining  by 
means  of  the  milk  scale  and  the  Babcock 
tester  just  what  she  will  do  under  the 
conditions  of  labor,  feed  and  management 
that  prevail  on  your  own  premises.  Prof¬ 
its  in  milk  production  should  not  be 
based  on  what  Sophie  16th  of  Hood  Farm 
might  produce  under  conditions  that  ob¬ 
tain  on  this  farm,  neither  must  we  rely 
on  records  that  are  the  result  of  seven-day 
tests. 

Average  Cows. — The  farmer’s  profits 
in  milk  production  must  be  secured  from 
the  sale  of  milk  produced  by  the  average 
run  of  cows  that  he  maintains  on  the 
farm.  Therefore,  it  is  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance  to  know  what  a  cow  has  done  on 
another  man’s  farm  if  the  present  owner 
is  not  in  a  position  to  offer  the  same,  or 
rather  improve,  the  conditions  on  his  own 
premises  that  will  prompt  the  individual 
animal  or  group  of  animals  to  yield  their 
products  at  a  profit.  It  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  production  with  the  individual 
dairy  cow  is  based  upon  those  forces  that 
are  ‘the  result  of  constructive  breeding 
and  skilful  feeding.  It  is  a  combination 
of  these  two  characteristics  that  enables 
the  cow  to  produce  milk  or  butterfat  at  a 
profit.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  inheri¬ 
tance.  I  know  that  feeding  qualities  are 
inherited  as  well  as  breeding  qualities.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  very  close  relation¬ 
ship  existing  between  constitutional  vigor 
and  production.  It  is  neither  the  largest 
cow  nor  the  smallest  cow  that  in  every 
instance  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  milk.  It  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  that  has  inherited  perforce  the 
ability  to  consume  a  large  amount  of  food 
and  convert  this  into  milk  promptly  and 

efficiently.  „  ,  ,  . . 

Individuality. — We  have  been  unable 
to  determine  exactly  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  size  and  function.  Some  of  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  small  cow  with  peculiar  con¬ 
formation  will  act  as  an  agency  for  the 
production  of  milk  with  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy.  Others  are  equally  insistent  that 
the  larger  cow  possessing  large  frame  and 
greater  capacity,  is  the  more  efficient 
unit.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  must  rely 
upon  the  combination  of  qualities,  and 
insist  that  they  be  developed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  will  co-ordinate,  if  we 
expect  permanent  and  consistent  produc¬ 
tion.  We  must  rely  on  average  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  average  farm.  It  is  not  the 
cow  that  will  produce  30,000  pounds  in  a 
year  that  is  going  to  make  the  farmers 
rich  ;  neither  is  it  the  cow  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  25.000,  or  20,000,  or  even  10.000 
pounds,  but  rather  the  individual  that 
will  produce  persistently  and  consist- 
entlv  from  7,000  to  8,000  or  0.000 
pounds  of  milk  per  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  produce  a  calf;  the  result  of  mating 
with  a  purebred  sire  whose  prepotency 
has  enabled  him  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  progeny. 

Purchase  or  Breeding. — There  is  a 
tendency  to  divorce  production  from  re¬ 
production.  The  constructive  successful 
breeder  and  dairyman  must  produce  on 
his  own  farm  the  units  of  his  herd.  The 
man  who  relies  upon  the  cow  dealer  to 
bring  ahimals  in  from  another  State,  the 
man  who  assembles  a  herd  in  a  common 
way  is  the  man  who  invites  tuberculosis, 
contagious  abortion  and  a  number  of 
other  troubles  that  are  holding  the  dairy 
industry,  so  far  as  milk  production  is 
concerned,  down  at  the  present  moment. 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  constructive 
breeding  based  upon  production  and  re¬ 
production  that  is  going  to  put  the  dairy¬ 
man  on  his  feet.  I  have,  the  greatest  re¬ 


sites  or  boarders.  He  commenced  to 
do  some  figuring  for  himself,  and  finally 
he  determined  that  it  would  be  to  his 
advantage  to  dispose  of  all  of  the  animals 
with  the  exception  of  the  20  cows  that 
were  working  to  his  advantage,  and  found 
out  that  he  could  reduce  his  labor  cost  and 
his  feed  cost,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in¬ 
crease  his  profits  by  eliminating  the  un¬ 
profitable  animals  from  his  herd.  The 
story  of  the  cow-test  association  in  any 
community  is  a  repetition,  in  a  measure, 
of  the  above  incident.  The  farmer  is  en¬ 
abled  to  determine  exactly  what  his  cows 
are  doing,  and  he  can  distinguish  between 
the  profitable  ones  and  the  unprofitable 
ones.  True,  the  cow  tester  does  nothing 
that  the  individual  farmer  could  not  do 
for  himself,  but  the  condition  is  revealed 
that  in  the  past  he  has  not  weighed  his 
milk  nor  tested  it  for  butterfat,  nor  kept 
accurate  records  of  feed  consumed,  and. 
therefore,  did  not  know  exactly  what  con¬ 
ditions  obtained  on  his  own  premises. 

Constructive  Work. — I  hope  that  the 
dairymen  are  supporting  their  cow-test 
associations,  for  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  much  good  will  result  from 
the  constructive  work  that  is  being  advo¬ 
cated  and  accomplished  through  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  this  agency.  We  must  not  be  con¬ 
tent,  however,  with  mere  production.  We 
must  insist  that  the  profitable  dairy  cow 
produce  at  least  8,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  a 
year,  and  within  the  same  season  produce 
a  living  calf.  If  we  insist  upon  forcing 
more  cows  beyond  their  natural  produc¬ 
tion  we  must  not  be  disappointed  in  the 
instance  of  abortion  or  a  condition  evi¬ 
dencing  a  lack  of  vigor  and  vitality  among 
the  animals  in  our  herd.  We  must  not 
divorce  production  from  reproduction,  as 
both  agencies  must  go  hand  in  hand  if 
we  are  to  engage  and  continue  in  the  dairy 
business. 

T'nderfed  Young  Stock. — Assuming 


then  that  the  importance  of  selecting  pro¬ 
ducing  cows  has  been  emphasized,  let  us 
consider  a  few  factors  that  are  involved 
in  the  replenishing  of  our  dairy  herds. 
The  crime  of  the  dairy  industry,  and  it 
might  be  applied  quite  as  well  to  the  live 
stock  industry  of  this  country,  is  the  fact 
that  the  average  live  stock  farmer  under¬ 
feeds  his  young  animals.  He  argues  that, 
since  feed  is  high  in  price  and  labor  is 
expensive,  it  is  economy  to  maintain  ani¬ 
mals  without  supplying  them  with  an 
abundance  of  food.  Consequently  he 
dwarfs  the  development  of  calves  or  his 
colts  or  his  pigs,  and  when  they  are  old 
enough  in  months  to  be  producers  it  de¬ 
velops  that  they  are  not  profitable  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  particular  product  desired. 
It  is  true  invariably  in  the  raising  of 
colts,  it  applies  generally  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  dairy  calves  or  heifers,  and  it  is 
not  absent  in  instances  where  pork  is 
produced  on  a  fairly  extensive  scale.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  an  animal 
should  gain  one-half  of  its  weight  the  first 
year;  for  instance,  if  it  is  desired  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  maturity  a  1, 600-lb.  draft  gelding, 
the  owner  should  insist  that  the  colt  weigh 
at  least  000  lbs.  when  he  is  a  year  old. 
If  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  Holstein  cow 
that  will  weigh  when  mature  1,400  or 
1,500  lbs.,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  this  heifer  calf  to  weigh  700  or  800 
lbs.  when  one  year  old.  It  has  been  my 
observation  that,  unless  this  quality  of 
size  is  obtained  during  the  first  year  it  is 
seldom  attained  at  all.  Surely  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  underfeeding  ani¬ 
mals  intended  for  use  on  a  dairy  farm. 
If  a  heifer  calf  is  worth  raising  at.  all  it  is 
worth  raising  well,  and,  unless  the  ani¬ 
mat  can  be  developed  normally,  it  is  false 
economy  to  rely  upon  some  inherited  qual¬ 
ity  to  perpetuate  function  that  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  or  advanced  by  the  proper  stand¬ 
ards  in  feeding  and  nutrition. 


The  cream  of  cream  separator 
prosperity  goes  to  De  Laval  users 

, There  was  never  greater  need  than  right  now  for  the  best 
separator ,  skimming  cleanest ,  having  greatest  capacity, 
turning  easiest,  requiring  least  care,  and  producing  the 
most  perfect  product.  In  all  these  respects  the  De  Laval 
has  no  equal.  Take  nothing  for  granted,  simply  let  it 
be  demonstrated  to  you.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent 
or  address  the  nearest  general  office. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 
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I  |  TRADE  |MA^K 

it  Cultivates  - 


It  Packs 


Quick  Detachable  Wheels 

Instantly  removable  for 
straddling  rows  of  corn, 
sugar  beets,  etc. 


one  pocketbook,  and  that  if?  the  man’s, 
in  thousands  of  homes  in  this  and  other 
countries,  until  it  is  no  wonder  married 
women  have  learned  conservation.  I’ll 
wager  a  batch  of  cookies,  postage  paid 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  that  if  married 
women  were  given  a  stated  sum  of  real 
money  every  week  or  every  month  as  the 
income  came  in,  in  five  years  ther.  would 
be  a  wide  difference  in  the  homes  in 
comforts,  and  in  wisdom  of  the  use  of 
money.  Come,  sister  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  tell  us  how  many  of  you  who  have 
husbands  who  will  own  up  that  you  earn 
any  more  than  board  and  clothes,  no 
matter  what  you  do?  Mine  won’t,  and 
I  am  now  doing  the  work  for  nine,  and 
have  done  it  for  three  years.  G.  B.  A. 


A  Child  Feeding  Problem 

(Continued  from  page  801) 

faith  in  them.  You  can  lead  a  horse  to 
water,  but  you  cannot  make  him  drink. 
My  plan  would  be  to  try  to  get  some  little 
girl  to  come  and  play  dolls  with  her,  and 
get  her  a  set  of  little  dishes,  also  a  low 
table  to  suit  the  little  chair.  If  you  have 
to  be  the  little  girl  yourself,  count  it  not 
lost  time,  as  this  play  will  draw  her 
nearer  to  you  than  anything  else  you 
could  do.  Now,  in  playing,  she  will  need 
food,  and  children  need  sweets,  so  fur¬ 
nish  a  little  sweet  chocolate,  and  dates  and 
raisins  are  very  nourishing;  only  put  a 
few  on  the  little  plate.  Above  all,  have  a 
little  pitcher  and  tumbler  so  she  can  pour 
her  milk  herself  as  she  needs  it,  and  the 
pitcher  may  pour  orangeade  sometimes, 
no  telling.  Now,  when  you  bake  your 
cookies,  make  a  little  man  and  use  cur¬ 
rants  or  cloves  for  eyes,  and  allow  her  to 
take  the  leavings  from  your  pies  and 
make  one  all  her  own.  Do  not  be  sur- 
prised  if  she  should  go  and  hide  in  the 
corner  when  she  tastes  it.  The  fact  that 
she  only  takes  her  bottle  at  night  shows 
me  she  is  very  sensitive,  and,  of  course, 


nervous.  We  had  quite  a  time  with  one 
of  our  little  girls,  who  did  not  see  why 
she  should  be  obliged  to  eat  bread,  since 
she  did  not  like  it.  Y/e  put  a  .small  piece 
on  her  plate  with  the  meat  and  potatoes, 
which  she  was  vei-y  fond  of,  and  said 
nothing,  only  it  was  understood  she  got 
no  dessert  if  she  ate  no  bread,  and  if  she 
ate  half  of  the  bread  she  got  half  the  pie 
or  pudding.  We  had  to  be  patient  and 
persevere.  I  rally,  it  took  years  to  teach 
her  to  eat  a  whole  slice  of  bread.  Graham 
bread  she  could  not  eat  at  all,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  eat  eggs.  Now  she 
has  little  girls  of  her  own,  and  is  more 
capable  of  understanding  their  little  pecu¬ 
liarities. 

Children  vei*y  seldom  like  vegetables; 
they  learn  to  eat  many  foods  as  they  grow 
older  and  see  other  children  eat.  What 
is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man’s  poison. 
In  regard  to  the  bottle  at  three  years,  I 
would  accidentally  break  it  and  forget  to 
get  anothei-,  as  it  is  very  bad  for  a  child 
to  suck  half  the  night;  makes  the  lower 
jaw  protrude,  and  the  child  is  in  no  con¬ 
dition  for  breakfast.  If  she  will  run  out 
and  watch  the  old  hen  scratch  for  her 
little  chickens  she  will  have  more  fresh 
aix-,  and,  consequently,  appetite. 

No  matter  how  many  children  we  have 
we  find  we  cannot  handle  them  all  alike. 
Some  would  grow  stubborn  and  deceitful 
if  whipped,  and  learn  to  hate.  Each  child 
must  be  treated  as  an  individual.  I  found 
it  so  with  mine,  and  others  have  said  the 
same.  You  can  catch  more  flies  with 
sugar  than  you  can  with  vinegar.  If  a 
child  is  taken  at  three  years,  someone  had 
the  first  and  best  chance,  but  do  not  be 
discouraged,  as  love  will  surely  win  her, 
and  the  sunshine  of  your  smile  will  cause 
her  to  respond  like  the  i-osebud  to  the 
beautiful  sunshine.  As  you  cast  your 
bread  upon  the  water  it  will  return  to 
you  after  many  days.  Your  little  wild 
i-ose  will  bloom,  and  your  life  will  be  the 
richer  for  all  the  care  and  prayer. 

AGXES  T.  BASSETT. 


Frame  for  Iceless  Icebox 

Shelves,  as  shown  in  the  pictures,  are 
made  of  solid  wood  or  strips  of  metal. 
These  shelves  are  adjustable  and  rest  on 
side  braces  as  shown.  A  bread-baking 
pan  14xl(>  in.  is  placed  on  the  top,  and 
the  frame  rests  in  a  pan  17x18  in.  The 
woodwork,  the  shelves  and  the  pans  are 
given  two  coats  of  white  paint,  and  in 
addition  at  least  one  coat  of  white 
enamel.  After  preparing  the  frame,  a 
cover  of  canton  flannel,  burlap  or  duck 
is  made  to  fit  tin*  frame,  as  shown  in  cut 
below.  The  cover  is  buttoned  around  the 
top  of  the  frame  and  down  the  side, 
using  buggy  hooks  or  large  headed  tacks 
and  eyelets.  The  bottom  of  the  cover 
extends  down  into  the  lower  pan.  Four 
double  strips,  which  taper  to  eight  or  10 


An  Iceless  Refrigerator 

A  shortage  of  ice  this  Summer  will 
drive  people  to  all  sorts  of  plans  for 
cooling  the  food.  During  the  last,  few 
years  considerable  has  been  said  about 
the  iceless  refrigerator,  and  this  year  we 
have  many  calls  for  a  description  of  that 
device.  The  pictures  here  shown  are 
taken  from  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  027, 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  first  picture  shows  how  this  re¬ 
frigerator  is  made.  A  wooden  frame  is 
first  prepax-ed,  the  dimensions  being 
42x10x14  in.  This  is  covered  with  a  wire 
screen,  selecting  if  possible  the  type 
known  as  rustless.  The- door  is  made  so 
that  it  will  fit  closely,  and  mounted  on 
brass  hinges.  The  bottom  is  made  solid, 
but  the  wire  screen  is  put  at  the  top. 


kept  wet,  and  the  evapoi-ation  of  this 
water  from  the  cloth  removed  heat  from 
the  jug.  and  thus  lowered  its  tempera¬ 
ture.  Thus  when  the  pan  at  the  top  of 
this  refrigerator  is  filled  with  water,  this 
moisture  is  drawn  up  by  capillary  at¬ 
traction  through  the  wicks  and  saturates 
the  cover.  It  is  best  to  dampen  the  cover 
to  begin  with  by  dipping  it  in  water  or 
sprinkling  it.  Naturally  the  rate  of  evap¬ 
oration  increases  the  cooling  process.  The 
refrigerator  is  best  put  in  a  shady  place 
in  a  strong  breeze,  but  where  the  air  is 
naturally  warm  and  dry.  In  a  damp 
place  the  refrigerator  will  not  work  so 
well,  since  there  is  not  a  thorough  evapo¬ 
ration.  In  some  cases  the  iceless  refrig¬ 
erator  is  placed  so  that  the  breeze  from 
an  electric  fan  plays  over  it,  and  this 
will  increase  the  evaporation  somewhat. 
The  plan  is  very  simple  and  easily  worked 
out,  and  when  handled  properly  it  really 
gives  considerable  help  in  keeping  the 
food  cool. 


Women  and  Conservation 

I  have  seen  no  comment  on  H.  A.  S.’s 
article  on  page  533,  regarding  women’s 
expenditures,  and  I  am  wondering  if  all 
the  women  ax-e  too  disgusted  to  say  any¬ 
thing.  I  am  like  the  little  boy,  four 
years  old,  who  asked  his  mother  if  she 
wasn’t  going  to  make  his  older  brother 
sprout  a  bushel  of  potatoes.  She  said : 
"No ;  I  offered  to  pay  him  to  do  it,  and 
he  doesn’t  want  to.”  The  little  fellow  says  : 
"I’ll  ’prout  those  ’tatoes  myself.”  and  he 
did.  I’ll  comment  on  it  myself.  Can 
II.  A.  S.  tell  me  how  many  of  those 
women  have  a  pocketbook  of  their  own? 
He  only  speaks  of  the  husbands,  and 
that  is  the  whole  trouble.  There  is  only 


Iceless  Icebox  Complete 

in.  in  width  are  sewed  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  cover.  These  strips  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  wicks  that  dip  over  into  the 
upper  pan.  The  dimensions  here  given 
make  a  convenient  size,  but  the  refriger¬ 
ator  can  be  made  larger  or  smaller  as 
desired. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  device 
operates  is  an  old  one,  and  depends  upon 
the  evaporation  of  water.  When  water 
is  (“hanged  from  a  liquid  to  a  vapor,  heat 
is  produced,  this  heat  being  taken  from 
the  inside  of  the  refrigerator,  and  thereby 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  inside 
and  its  contents.  For  many  yeai-s  the 
inhabitants  of  India  used  this  principle 
for  cooling  water  in  jugs  or  bottles.  The 
water  was  put  in  the  jug  and  cloth  wound 
uround  it  on  the  outside.  This  cloth  wits 


Culti-Pack  Your  Growing  Crops 

When  the  soil  around  your  plants  is  badly  crusted  or 
lumpy  the  Culti-Packer  will  make  it  fine  and  mellow 
and  restore  good  growing  conditions. 


In  dry  seasons  C^ulti— ^Packing  the  throw¬ 
ing  crops  will  firm  the  soil  about  the 
roots  and  at  the  same  time  stir  and 
mulch  the  surface  thus  giving  the  plants 
the  benefit  of  all  the  moisture  stored  in 
the  soil. 


still  breaking  crusts,  crushing  lumps, 
and  firming  the  soil  close  up  to  the 
plants. 


The  Culti-Packer  can  be  used  on  wheat 
and  oats  until  it  begins  to  joint.  On 
corn,  sugar  beets  and  other  row  crops 
the  Quick  Detachable  Wheels  can  be 
removed  in  less  than  five  minutes  per¬ 
mitting  the  straddling  of  the  rows  and 

Culti-P ackers  For  Sale  By  Your  Local  Dealer 
Be  Sure  It’s  Marked  “Culti-Packer” 

The  Dunham  Company,  Berea,  Cleveland  Ohio 


This  is  only  one  of  many  uses  for  the 
Culti-Packer — use  it  before  and  after 
seeding  and  on  growing  crops.  It  cuts 
the  work  of  seed  bed  preparation,  crush¬ 
ing  the  lumps,  firming  out  air  spaces 
and  mulching  the  surface  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  On  wheat  ground  it  has  actual¬ 
ly  paid  for  itself  out  of  the  extra  crop 
seemed  on  ten  acres. 


The  Ice  Shortage 
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Alternates.  Like  Milking  With  Hands 


"My  sister  and  12-ycar-oid  brother 
handle  our  Universal  as  easily  as  I 
do.  It  milks  perfectly  and  is  easy  to 
beep  clean."  O'OKA  BROWN. 

Wapakoueta,  Ohio. 

R.  R.  No.  1.  Box  121. 


Feeding  Value  of  Barley 

There  has  been  quite  a  little  printed 
in  the  last  few  months  about  the  groat 
loss  to  the  farmer  in  the  coming  prohibi¬ 
tion.  The  argument  is  that  brewing  is 
the  only  profitable  use  to  which  barley 
can  be  put,  so  that  when  beer-making  is 
stopped  the  barley  will  be  thrown  back 
on  the  market1.  Some  careful  experiments 
conducted  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  show  that  beef  can  be  made  from 
barley  at  greater  profit  to  the  farmer 
than  when  it  is  turned  into  beer.  Very 
few  of  our  farmers  seem  to  have  realized 
the  feeding  value  of  barley  grain.  The 
demand  for  malting  purposes,  especially 
in  Wisconsin,  has  been  heavy,  and  barley 
was  therefore  a  cash  crop,  the  same  as 
wheat. 

Corn  is  also  a  cash  crop  with  many 
farmers,  although  the  majority  rank  it  as 
a  feeding  crop,  and  expect  that  their  live 
stock  will  pay  them  the  price  for  grow¬ 
ing  the  grain.  With  the  coming  of  pro¬ 
hibition,  barley  will  pass  from  a  cash 
crop  into  a  feeding  crop,  and  in  many 
cases  this  change  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  farmer.  Many  Wisconsin  farmers 
did  not  appreciate  the  high  value  of  barley 
for  stock  feeding.  The  experiment  sta¬ 
tion,  therefore,  began  a  thorough  system 
of  experimenting  largely  with  the  view  of 
comparing  ground  barley  with  corn.  The 
results  have  been  •  quite  surprising,  for 
the  barley  has  given  better  results  than 
the  corn  when  fed  with  tankage  to  hogs, 
or  when  fed  in  connection  with  silage  to 
steers.  The  figures  of  this  experiment 
are  most  interesting,  and  they  clearly 
show  that  barley,  pound  for  pound,  is  a 
more  profitable  feeding  grain  than  corn. 

One  experiment  with  hogs  made  a  very 
striking  showing.  The  hogs  were  self-fed. 
In  one  case  shelled  corn  and  tankage  was 
given,  while  with  a  companion  lot  ground 
barley  and  tankage  were  provided.  Briefly 
stated,  the  feed  cost  of  100  lbs.  of  pork 
was  $10.55  with  the  corn  and  tankage, 
and  $9.50  with  the  barley  and  tankage, 
and  about  this  comparison  seems  to  run 
all  through  these  feeding  experiments.  It 
is  shown  that  barley  is  considerably 
richer  in  protein  than  corn,  since  100  lbs. 
of  barley  contain  9  lbs.  of  protein,  while 
corn  contains  7*4  Thus  the  hogs  in 

the  experiment,  when  fed  on  the  barley, 
consumed  less  of  the  expensive  tankage 
than  when  they  were  feeding  on  the  corn. 

In  experiments  nrade  with  steers,  a  ra¬ 
tion  composed  of  silage,  ground  barley, 
oilmeal  and  hay  gave  very  good  returns. 
For  a  1-lb.  gain  it  was  necessary  to  feed 
11.62  lbs.  of  silage,  5.81  lbs.  of  ground 
barley,  .39  lb.  of  oilmeal,  and  1.15  lb. 
of  hay.  In  this  figuring  silage  was  quoted 
at  $S  a  ton,  oil  meal  $61,  and  hay  $25, 
with  barley  at  90  cents  a  bushel.  These 
figures  show  that  barley  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage  in  stock  feeding.  Many 
of  our  poultrymen  have  learned  that  bar¬ 
ley  can  be  substituted  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  wheat,  and  our  dairymen  are  finding 
that  ground  barley  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage  in  making  up  a  standard  ra¬ 
tion.  We  have  long  believed  that  on  most 
Eastern  farms  barley  will  give  a  more 
profitable  crop  than  Spring  wheat.  While 
the  actual  yield  per  acre  in  a  good  barley 
crop  would  be  less  than  a  first-class  corn 
crop,  when  we  consider  the  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  the  two  the  advantage  will  usually  be 
with  the  barley,  in  fact  we  believe  that 
instead  of  proving  a  calamity,  the  loss 
of  the  barley  market  for  brewing  purposes 
is  likely  to  prove  a  blessing  to  many  of 
our  farmers,  as  it  will  introduce  them  to 
a  grain  crop  unknown  before,  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  give  splendid  results  in  feeding 
value. 


Grain  with  Alfalfa 

What  kind  of  grain  do  I  need  to  feed 
with  Alfalfa  hay  to  a  Jersey  cow?  1 
have  been  feeding  wheat  bran,  about  two 
quarts  twice  a  day.  She  gives  about  10 
quarts  at  a  milking.  She  made  53*4  lbs. 
butter  in  a  month.  A.  L.  w. 

New  York. 

Feed  all  the  Alfalfa  hay  cow  will  clean 
up  and  make  a  grain  ration  of  two  parts 
by  weight  of  wheat  bran,  one  part  corn- 
meal  and  one  part  gluten  feed.  Add  a 
pound  of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed. 
Feed  a  quart  of  grain  to  about  two  quarts 
milk  produced  daily.  H.  F.  J. 


Trouble  with  Milk  Test 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  milk.  In 
the  morning  the  total  solids  is  low.  The 
night’s  milk  is  O.  K.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  bring  the  milk  up  to  standard? 
Am  feeding  the  following  ration,  twice  a 
day,  also  silage  and  hay.  Cows  have 
water  also  before  them  at  all  times.  We 
are  milking  31  cows,  and  of  those  six  are 
new  milch',  mostly  Ilolsteins,  a  few  Guern¬ 
seys  :  500  lbs.  mixed  feed,  800  lbs.  glu¬ 
ten,  600  lbs.  hominy,  400  lbs.  oilmeal.  400 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  600  lbs.  bran,  200 
lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs.  salt.  If  you  think 
the  fault  is  with  the  ration,  give  me  a 
better  formula.  w.  E.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  in  all  probability  nothing  about 
your  ration  to  cause  the  low  per  cent  of 
solids  not  fat  in  your  milk.  I  note  that 
the  per  cent  of  salt  in  the  ration  is  3.6. 
The  common  practice  is  to  feed  about  1 
per  cent  of  salt  in  the  ration.  That  is 
about  1  lb.  of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
grain.  It  has  been  found  out  that  this  is 
about  what  the  cow  will  take  if  fed  freely. 
This  is  the  only  change  I  would  suggest 
in  the  ration.  I  do  not  think  this  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  composition  of 
the  milk. 

This  is  the  season  of  year  when  it  is 
very  hard  to  keep  milk  up  to  the  standard, 
with  a  Holstein  herd,  both  in  per  cent  of 
fat  and  solids  not  fat.  I  note,  however, 
that  your  fat  test  is  plenty  high,  which 
would  indicate  that  you  must  already  have 
considerable  Guernsey  or  Jersey  blood  in 


the  herd.  The  average  per  cent  of  solids 
not  fat  in  3.8  milk  is  about  8.8,  this 
making  the  per  cent  of  total  solids  12.6. 
It  has  been  found,  however  (Storrs, 
Conn.,  Bulletin  94),  that  in  Spring  and 
Summer,  while  both  the  per  cent  of  fat 
and  solids  not  fat  decrease,  the  normal 
relation  between  the  two  seems  to  be  up¬ 
set  to  the  effect  that  the  solids  not  fat 
diminish  more  than  the  fat.  For  instance, 
it  was  found  that  a  mixed  herd  of  Ilol¬ 
steins,  Guernseys,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires 
for  the  entire  year  of  1915  averaged  to 
test  4.13  per  cent  fat  and  8.84  per  cent 
solids  not  fat,  12.97  per  cent  total  solids, 
in  the  month  of  June  got  down  to  3.S8  per 
cent  fat  and  S.37  per  cent  solids  not  fat, 
12.25  per  cent  total  solids.  The  Holstein 
herd  alone  dropped  from  S.99  per  cent 
solids  not  fat  in  January  to  8.17  per  cent 
in  April.  This  is  just  what  you  are  up 
against,  and  so  long  as  your  milk  is  up 
to  3.8  per  cent  fat  and  so  close  to  12  per 
cent  total  solids,  no  kick  should  be  com¬ 
ing.  if  the  facts  stated  above  are  under¬ 
stood.  There  is  no  practical  way  for  you 
to  remedy  this  trouble  and  comply  with 
the  law  without  having  a  total  solid  de¬ 
termination  made  on  the  morning’s  milk 
of  each  of  your  cows,  then  get  rid  of  the 
very  low  ones  and  put  some  high  testers 
in  their  places.  As  I  say,  this  is  not  prac¬ 
tical,  because  in  cold  weather  I  am  sure 
you  will  have  no  trouble,  and,  take  it 
over  a  year’s  period,  your  herd  undoubt¬ 
edly  averages  well  above  the  standard  for 
both  fat  and  total  solids.  It  has  been 
pretty  well  demonstrated  that  milk  nor¬ 
mally  tests  a  little  higher  at  the  night 
milking,  H.  F,  j. 


Silo  in  Barn 

Is  a  square  silo  built  in  a  barn  prac¬ 
tical.  and  can  it  be  extended,  say,  six 
feet  in  the  cellar?  My  idea  is  a  square 
of  about  seven  feet  and  22  feet  deep,  for 
about  five  or  six  head.  I  much  prefer  to 


have  it  in  barn  on  account  of  size,  as  it 
seems  to  me  one  so  small  would  freeze 
solid  in  cold  weather,  and  one  of  that 
size  could  have  hay  on  three  sides  in 
barn.  I  thought  to  build  concrete  to 
barn  floor  and  then  two  thicknesses  of 
matched  boards  with  roofing  between,  and 
a  4x4  split  diagonally  in  the  corners. 
It  seems  to  me  with  care  in  filling  silage 
would  keep  in  it.  h.  e.  j. 

Massachusetts. 

For  five  or  six  cows  I  would  make  silo 
eight  feet  square  and  22  feet  deep  if 
possible.  This  should  hold  20  to  25  tons 
of  silage.  <  Your  plan  of  building  is  all 
right  and  if  silage  is  well  packed  at  filling 
time  it  will  keep  in  good  shape.  H.  F.  j. 


Controlling  Warbles  in  Cattle 

Some  one  inquired  on  page  S03  about 
warbles  in  you^g  cows.  On  this  dairy 
farm  we  have  had  lots  of  trouble  with 
warbles  or  larvae  of  the  ox  warble  fly.  I 
have  found  a  good  method  of  removing 
the  grub  which  docs  not  hurt  the  hide  for 
tanning  purposes.  I  use  a  sharp  pointed 
squirt  oil  can  filled  with  separator  oil.  I 
force  the  point  of  the  oil  can  in  the  grub 
hole  and  squirt  in  the  oil,  and  in  24  to  36 
hours  the  grub’s  head  comes  out  so  that 
it  is  easily  removed.  Then  I  put  in  the 
hole  a  little  more  oil.  which  keeps  the 
insects  and  flies  off  and  gives  the  wound 
a  good  chance  to  heal,  thus  preserving  the 
hide  for  tanning  purposes.  I  also  find 
that  by  dipping  the  young  animals’  tails 
in  a  pail  of  the  oil  it  keeps  them  free  from 
cattle  lice.  jim  meadows. 

Pennsylvania. 


“That  was  a  great  speech  you  made  the 
other  day,”  exclaimed  the  admiring  friend. 
“I’m  afraid,”  replied  Senator  Sorghum, 
sadly,  “that  I  am  getting  to  be  one  of 
these  silver-tongued  orators.  A  number 
of  people  have  told  me  it  was  a  great 
speech,  but  none  of  them  seem  able  to  re¬ 
member  what  I  said.” — Washington  Star. 


A  Dozen  Hands  Are  Better  Than  Two 


One  person,  with  the  Universal 
Natural  Milker,  can  milk  three 
cows  in  less  time  than  it  requires 
to  milk  one  by  hand. 

Today  farm  labor  is  scarce. 
The  Universal  will  do  your  milk¬ 
ing  better  and  quicker  than  hired 
help — and  a  boy  or  girl  of  twelve 
can  operate  it. 


It  is  easily  attached,  and  milks 
in  nature’s  way,  with  a  gentle 
suction  and  massage  similar  in 
action  to  the  calf’s  tongue. 

It  alternates,  milking  two 
teats  at  a  stroke,  allowing  the 
other  two  to  rest  and  refill. 

It  is  sanitary  and  easily 
cleaned. 


Once  you  use  the  Universal 
you  would  not  do  without  one. 
The  rubber  lined  Universal  teat 
cup  fits  any  cow. 

Buy  a  Universal  and  save 
money.  “It  Pays  its  Way, 
Every  Day.” 

Write  for  catalogue,  today. 


The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Company,  607  Mound  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 
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NEW  YORK,  MAY  15,  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  May,  $3.06  per  100  for 
three  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional 
4c  per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  extra  butterfat,  at  points  200  to  210 
miles  from  city. 

BUTTER. 

Prices  have  been  two  cents  lower,  but 
recovered  later  in  the  week.  Quality  of 
the  pasture  butter  is  improving. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  59  @  60 

Good  to  Choice  .  57  @  58ha 

Lower  Grades .  52  @  55 

City  made .  44  @  48 

Dairy,  best  .  57  @  58 

Common  to  good  .  47  @  56 

Packing  Stock .  49  @  45 

Prooess  .  47  @  53 


CHEESE. 

The  following  quotations  are  on  new 
make.  Western  markets  are  easier.  Busi¬ 
ness  here  is  light. 


Whole  5111k.  fancy  .  32  ®>  32^ 

Good  to  choice .  31  @  31*^ 

Skims,  best.  . .  23  @  24 

Pair  to  good .  12  &  19 


Eggs. 

Best  grades  are  in  small  supply  and 
higher.  There  has  been  considerable  loss 
from  the  express  strike,  which  delayed 
many  shipments  a  week  or  more. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  54  @  55 

Medium  to  good  .  49  @  S3 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  49  @  50 

Common  to  good .  42  @  48 

Gathered,  best,  white .  49  id  52 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  44  @  50 

Lower  grades .  38  @  42 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 14  75  @17  50 

Bulls  .  9  DO  @12  00 

Cows .  4  25  @1175 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  14  00  @17  00 

Culls .  7  00  @10  00 

Hogs . 18  00  @2100 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 10  00  @1100 

Lambs  . 17  00  @2100 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice .  23  @  24 

Common  to  good .  16  @  21 

Pork  .  21  @  25 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  8  00  @13  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Sales  are  reported  at :  Fowls,  3-1  to 
36c ;  broilers,  lb..  60  to  75c ;  roosters,  20 
to  21c;  Spring  ducks,  45  to  46c;  geese, 
IS  to  19c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best .  48  @  42 

Medium  to  good .  40  ©  46 

Chickens  choice  lu .  42  @  43 

Fair  to  Good .  37  @  39 

Fowls .  33  @  37 

Boosters .  26  «  27 

Ducks  .  38  ©  40 

Squabs,  doz . .  2  00  @1000 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs. . . . 10  25  @1175 


Pea . 

75 

@  8 

00 

Medium  ..  . 

50 

@  8 

00 

Red  KUlney . . . 

. . 10 

75 

@12 

25 

VV liito  Kidney  . . 

75 

@12 

25 

Yellow  ICye . 

.  7 

25 

©  7 

50 

Lima,  California . 

00 

@  8 

75 

FRUITS. 

Apples  5u  light  supply  aud  very  high 
when  sound.  Strawberries  selling  well, 
except  some  low  grades  from  the  Caro- 
linas. 


Apples  — Baldwin,  bbl .  8  00  @1100 

Hen  Davis .  5  00  ©  8  00 

Greening  .  7  00  @11  00 

Albemarle  .  7  00  @14  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  15  @  35 

Oranges,  box  .  5  00  ©  9  00 

Lemons,  box  .  4  00  @  5  75 

Grape  Fruit .  5  50  ©  9  00 

Pineapples,  36s  to  30s . 4  85  @5  10 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes  in  heavy  surplus  ami  mainly 
lower.  Asparagus  scarce  on  account  of 
the  cool  weather.  Cabbage  high  for  sound 
stock. 


Potatoes—  L.  I.,  180  lbs .  4  50  @5  50 

State,  180  lbs .  3  50  @  4  50 

Maine,  165  lbs .  3  50  is  4  50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  3  00  @9  00 

Southern,  new,  bbl.,  best  .  7  00  @  8  25 

Southern,  common  to  good  .  2  50  ©  6  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  2  00  @  5  00 

Beets,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  25 

Carrots,  bbl .  3  00  @4  50 

Cabbage— New,  bbl .  3  00  ©  4  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . .  75  @3  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  1  00  ©  5  00 

Btrlng  Beans  bu .  2  00  ©  7  00 

Squash,  New,  bu,  ,  .  .  1  50  @  3  50 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  3  00  @  5  00 

Spinach,  bbl  .  75  ©  1  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  ..2  00  @4  00 

Parsnips,  bbl  .  3  00  @4  00 

Kale,  bbl  .  .  . .  I  00  @  1  50 

Chicory,  bbl  .  i  00  @  2  50 

Asparagus,  doz .  2  50  @  6  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  50  ©  3  00 

Peas,  bu.  bkt .  3  50  @  4  25 

Parsley,  bbl .  . 12  00  wlSiO 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt..  crate .  1  00  @  6  60 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt .  50  @  •>  so 


Rhubarb, 100  bunches  .  2  00  @  5  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  42  00  @43  00 

No.  2 . 40  00  @4100 

No.  3  . 38  00  @39  00 

No  grade  . 30  00  @34  00 

Clover  mixed . 35  00  @41  00 

Straw,  Rye, . 13  00  @14  00 


GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  Red  wheat :  New  York, 
$2.3714 ;  Chicago,  $2.23;  Baltimore, 
$2.3514  ;  Kansas  City,  $2.13;  St.  Louis, 
$2.21.  Corn,  No.  3,  yellow,  New  York, 
$1.89%  :  Chicago,  $1.73  Vj.  Oats,  No.  3, 
white,  New  York,  78  to  79c;  Chicago, 
6714  to  68c.  llye,  New  York,  $1.59 ; 
Chicago,  $1.51;  Duluth,  $1.43. 

Ti*  l.  “•  U  Ji  1  i \  U  U<Py*1  v  *.  >  .u.ut1. 


OTe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


.  Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 


population  : 

Butter — Best  prints  .  70c 

Tub,  good  to  choice . 64  to  67c 

Cheese  . 40  to  45e 

Eggs,  fancy  . 64  to  65c 

Good  to  choice . 55  ta  62c 

Potatoes,  lb . 3  to  4c 

Apples,  doz . 60  to  75c 

Fowls,  lb . 40  to  45c 

Bacon,  lb . 45  to  48c 

Fresh  fish,  lb . 25  to  28c 

Lettuce,  head  .  5  to  10c 


Boston  Milk  Prices 

Following  is  the  May  price  for  milk 
shipped  to  Boston  from  various  zone 
points  inside  the  State.  The  quality  basis 
is  3.5  per  cent  fat ;  4c  more  per  100  lbs. 
being  paid  for  every  tenth  of  one  per  cent 
above  3.5,  and  the  same  rate  or  deduc¬ 
tion  being  made  for  milk  running  below. 

AT  STATIONS  /NSIDE  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cwt.  in 

Miles  8%  qts.  40-qt.  cans 

81-100 . 614  3.374 

141-160 . 599  3.276 

181-200 . 590  3.223 

AT  STATIONS  OUTSIDE  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cwt.  in 

^lilcs  S1/^  qts.  40-qt.  cans 

81-100  . 594  3.374 

141-160  . 574  3.276 

1S1-200 . 560  3.223 

241-260  . 540  3.148 

281-300 . 532  3.09S 


Where  farmers  furnish  cans  between 
farm  and  railroad  or  milk  stations,  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  2.3  per  cwt.  is  paid.  Where- 
ever  dealer  maintains  country  milk  sta¬ 
tions  or  agents  for  the  inspection  or  re¬ 
ceipt  of  milk,  title  to  such  milk  will  pass 
at  shipping  point.  These  prices  do  not 
include  war  tax  or  freight.  They  are 
subject  to  that  discount. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter. 

Nearby  prints,  60  to  68c  ;  tub  creamery, 
best,  60  to  62c;  common  to  good,  54  to 
5Se ;  packing  stock,  44  to  46c. 

ECGS. 

Nearby,  best,  53  to  55c;  gathered,  best,  | 
46  to  47c;  lower  grades,  40  to  44c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  34  to  37c:  broilers,  55  to  65c; 
roosters,  24  to  25c;  ducks,  30  to  36c; 
geese,  22  to  25c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  36  to  38c;  roosters,  27c;  squabs, 
doz.,  $5.50  to  $9.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  $8  to  $10;  Russet,  $6 
to  $8;  Ben  Davis,  $0  to  $8.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  18  to  30c. 

'  VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.40  to  $2.65; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.25; 
onions,  new,  bu.,  $4.25  to  $5 ;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  $3  to  $4.75. 

nAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1.  $39  to  $40;  No. 

2.  $36  to  $38;  No.  3.  $34  to  $36;  clover 
mixed,  $3S  to  $39.  Straw,  rye,  $13.50  to 
$14 ;  oat  aud  wheat,  $10.50  to  $13.50. 


Material  for  Hay  Caps 

Can  any  satisfactory  substitute  for 
sheeting  at  40  cents  a  yard  be  found  for 
hay  caps  this  year?  If  not.  will  they  pay 
at  that  price?  I  have  25  acres  of  clover 
to  cut,  and  want  to  get  it  in  without  get¬ 
ting  it  wet.  M.  D.  c. 

We  doubt  it,  but  perhaps  our  readers 
can  answer.  It  looks  now  like  a  wet  sea¬ 
son,  aud  with  hay  at  present  prices,  al¬ 
most  any  reasonable  expense  for  keeping 
it  dry  will  pay. 


Farm  Labor  Bureau 

Mr.  Severin  Peterson,  formerly  of  the 
immigrant  labor  bureau,  15  Pearl  St, 
New  York,  is  now  superintendent  of  the 
State  Farm  Labor  Bureau  at  254  West 
34th  St.,  New  York.  Applications  for 
farm  help  sent  to  Mr.  Peterson  will  have 
careful  attention  and  as  prompt  service 
as  possible. 


The  Washington  and  Rensselaer  coun¬ 
ties,  N.  Y..  Wool  Growers’  Association 
made  their  first  shipment  of  wool  for  this 
season  May  3.  Three  cars  were  loaded 
at  Eagle  Bridge,  containing  53,232  lbs. 
in  279  sacks  from  79  growers.  At  Cam¬ 
bridge  one  car  was  loaded  with  78  sacks, 
weighing  14,563  lbs.  All  four  cars  were 
consigned  to  Adams  &  Poland.  Boston. 
Mass.,  to  be  sold  on  commission.  The  as¬ 
sociation  expects  to  make  another  ship¬ 
ment  about  the  first  of  June,  and  if  that 
does  not  finish  this  year's  clip  another 
will  be  made  in  the  early  Fall.  The  as¬ 
sociation  has  this  year  adopted  the  plan 
of  weighing  all  wool  at  the  ear  on  the 
same  pair  of  scales,  and  using  a  special 
form  for  a  record  and  receipt  to  the 
grower.  joiin  c.  cottrell. 


“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


Send  for  this  FREE 
Tractor  Buyer’s  Guide 

Contains  important  information 
you  should  have  before  you  invest 
in  any  tractor.  Published  by  a 
farmer,  for  farmers.  Contains 
also  full  particulars  about  the 
Wheat  Tractor— the  only  tractor 
that  is  both  a  tractor  aud  a 
truck  at  the  cost  of  one.  Write 
today  for  your  free  copy.  Address, 

Hession  Tiller  &  Tractor  Corpor’t’n 
20  Jewett  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Dealers  ! 

Write  for 
money  making 
proposition. 


Wool  Profits 

Don’t  lose  part  of  your  wool  money  by  shearing 
the  old  fashioned  way.  Shear  with  a  machine. 
The  extra  wool  secured  from  your  sheep  soon 
pays  the  cost  of  one.  You  secure  bettor  wool 
more  easily  and  quickly  and  benefit  your  flock. 
Get  a  Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Shearing  Ma¬ 
chine.  Price  $14.  Send  us  $2 — balance  on  ar¬ 
rival.  Wrtte  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dep„.  B  141,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill, 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream 
Separators  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Chicago,  Ill.  Denver,  Co!.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  Canada 


Erect  Your 

UNADILLA  SILO 

NOW 

MUCH  waste  of  good  corn 
conies  in  ordering  your 
silo  too  late  to  get  it  erected  in 
time  to  receive  the  corn  crop 
at  its  best. 

Get  your  Unadilla  Silo  and 
erect  it  now.  We  guarantee 
purchasers  against  a  decline  in 
prices  this  season.  They  maybe 
higher — for  lumber 
prices  are  climbing. 

Buy  a  Unadilla — 
it  s  the  choice  of 
leading  dairymen 
and  stockmen. 

Big,  well  illustrated 
catalog  FREE.  Send 
for  it  and  prices  today. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C 

Unadilla,  N.  Y, 

De»  Moine, 

Iowa 


“More  than  paid  for  itself 
on  three  cows” 

THE  experience  of  the  A.  A.  Hartshorn  Holstein 
Company  (see  letter  on  the  right)  is  by  no  means 
unusual.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Empire 
Milking  Machine  tends  to  increase  milk  production. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  steady  uniform  action 
of  the  machine,  which  induces  the  cows  to  let  down 
the  milk  freely.  2500  lbs.  of  milk  in  30  days  is  big 
production,  even  for  a  Holstein. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  the  Empire  means  to  you  as 
a  practical  dairyman.  You  can  cut  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk;  you  can  keep  more  cows  with  less  help; 
you  can  “say  goodbye”  to  the  drudgery  of  hand  milk¬ 
ing;  you  can  milk  your  cows  in  less  time;  you  can 
produce  cleaner  milk,  provided  you  install  an  Empire 
Milking  Machine.  If  you  keep  eight  cows  or  more 
vou  can  use  an  Empire  to  advantage.  Our  catalog 
23  gives  full  information. 


Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sirs:  An  Empire  Milker  Has 
been  used  for  nearly  two  years  in 
our  herd  to  our  great  satisfaction. 
The  greatest  regret  we  have,  is  that 
we  went  so  long  without  it.  When 
we  installed  the  milker  we  had  three 
cows,  each  having  slack  quarter  and 
after  they  were  milked  one  season 
wilh  the  machine,  they  freshened  all 
right  and  we  sold  one  for  $300,  an¬ 
other  for  $500,  and  a  third  gave  as 
high  as  901bs.  of  milk  in  a  day  and 
over  2500  lbs.  in  30  days.  The 
machine  more  than  paid  for  itselj 
on  those  three  cows. 

A.  A.  Hartshorn  Holstein  Co. 


MINERAL'S 
h  eave;!« 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

.  Free _ _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

wmSRAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  A»e„  Pittsburg.  P» 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  am 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  oi 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorke: 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewis ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


BARKER 

WEE  DER.M  ULCHER 
CULTIVATOR 


Weed  and  Mulch 
Your  Garden  In 

One-Tenth  the  Time 

with  a 


BARKER 

Weeder,  Mulcher 
and  Cultivator 


Destroys  weeds  and  breaks  the  crust  into 
a  moisture-retaining  mulch,  insuring  against 
drouth.  Women  and  children  operate  it 
with  ease.  Works  close  to  plants.  Has  leaf 
guards;  also_  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
Three  tools  in  one.  “  Best  weed  killer  ever 
used.”  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and 
factory-to-user  offer. 

Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept  16,  David  City,  Neb. 
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Johnson’s  Radiator  Cement  blends  perfectly  with  the 

water  until  it  reaches  the  leaks — just  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air  it  forms  a  hard,  tough,  pressure-resisting  substance  which 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  consequently  makes  a  permanent  seal. 

Quick— Efficient— Harmless 

Johnson’s  Radiator  Cement  contains  no  powder,  cement 
or  anything  which  can  coat,  clog  or  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
cooling  system.  It  will  ordinarily  seal  a  leak  in  from  two  to  ten  minutes. 

Use  Johnson’s  Radiator  Cement  for  Automobile  and  Trac¬ 
tor  radiators  and  for  sealing  leaks  and  cracks  in  boilers  and  water 
jackets  of  all  kinds. 

Insist  upon  your  dealer  supplying  you  with  Johnson’s  Radiator. 
Cement.  Write  for  our  folder  on  “Keeping  Cars  Young” — it’s  free. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  RN Y  Racine,  Wis. 


JL.  Stop  tlfose/ea/fs 


'JOHNSON’S 

RADIATOR) 

CEMENT 

Mends Lea Ky . 
Radiators! 


THE  easiest  and  quickest  way  to 
repair  leaks  in  radiators,  pumps,  water 
jackets,  hose  connections,  etc.,  is  to  use  Johnson’s  Radiator 
Cement.  This  wilj-stop  the  leaks  instantly  without  laying 
up  the  car.  No  mechanical  experience  is  required — all  you  have 
to  do  is  remove  the  cap  and  pour  the  liquid  into  the  radiator. 

No  tool  kit  is  complete  without  a  can  of  Johnson’s  Radiator 
Cement.  It  overcomes  the  inconvenience  of  laying  up 
one’s  car.  A  half-pint  is  ordinarily  sufficient  for  a  Ford  or  other 
small  radiator — for  larger  cars  use  a  pint. 

Johns  on's 

Radiator  6  ment 


Necessity  has  taught  the  thrifty  peasants  of  Europe  the 
golden  value  of  manure.  Every  ounce  is  painstakingly  re¬ 
turned  to  the  soil,  even  if  it  must  be  done  by  hand  to  get  good  distri¬ 
bution.  That  is  why  “Over  There”  they  get  such  large  yields  per  acre. 


“I  bought  one  of  your  Man¬ 
ure  Spreaders  about  three 
years  ago.  I  have  used  others, 
but  they  are  not  good  spread¬ 
ers  like  yours.  Those  two 
cylinders  tear  the  manure  to 
pieces  and  then  that  distribu¬ 
tor  pulverizes  it  right.  It  runs 
light  and  I  like  it  well. " 

Henry  Olehle.  Neb. 


"I  have  used  one  of  your 
Spreaders  for  four  years  and  it 
has  given  the  best  satisfaction. 
We  spread  manure  every  day 
during  winter  and  even  when 
weather  conditions  are  very 
unfavorable.  I  would  not  give 
your  machine  for  any  other 
make  ot  spreader  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  consider  it  the 
best  paying  in  vestment  a  farm¬ 
er  can  make.” 

C.  M.  Hatch.  Ohio. 


•‘Last  Winter  my  son  pur¬ 
chased  one  of  your  spreaders, 
though  I  had  an  old  one  that  I 
thought  he  could  get  along 
with.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  yours 
than  to  say  that  It  is  just  as 
far  ahead  of  my  old  one  as  the 
old  one  was  ahead  of  the  fork 
and  wagon.  Every  farmer 
should  have  one.  ‘  ’ 

Marion  Sears.  Indiana. 

Original  letters  on  file. 

Addresses  upon  request. 


“Over  Here”  we  have  not  been  forced  to  raise 
as  many  “bushels  per  acre,”  but  modern  machin¬ 
ery  enables  us  to  produce  more  “bushels  per  man.” 

Progressive  farmers  who  realize  the  value  of 
manure  and  leading  authorities  agree  that  one 
of  the  best  paying  machines  for  the  farm  is  the 


Saves  time,  spreads  even  and  wide,  pulverizes 
thoroughly  and  distributes  the  manure  just  right 
to  get  its  full  value.  One  man  with  the  New 
Idea  can  do  more  and  better  work  than  several 
with  pitchforks. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  has  been  widely 
imitated  but  an  imitation  is  never  more  than 
an  imitation.  To  get  the  best  spreader  get  THE 
ORIGINAL— the  New  Idea — the  machine  that 
revolutionized  old-fashioned  methods,  that  has 
always  been  the  leader,  that  has  stood  every  test. 

Sea  the  wide  spreading  New  Idea  at  your  dealers.  Look 
him  up  or  write  us  for  his  name.  We  will  send  you  our 
booklet,  ‘‘Helping  Mother  Nature,”  which  gives  much  valu¬ 
able  information.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 

Spreader  Specialists.  (5)  Coldwater,  Ohio 


THE  FAMOUS  “101  RANCH”  ENDORSES  THE  NISCO 


Gentlemen:  Bliss,  Okla.,  December  15th,  1918. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  three  NISCO  Spreaders.  We  have  U9ed  several  other  makes  but  seeing  your 
advertisement  decided  to  investigate  your  spreader.  After  looking  them  over,  we  ordered  three  of  them  and  have  them 
working  every  day  along  with  three  others 

Yours  pulls  much  easier  and  does  much  better  work  than  the  others.  We  are  pleased  to  recommend  your  NISCO 
Spreaders,  as  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  the  best  we  have  ever  used.  Yours  trtly 

MILLER  BROS.,  ”101  RANCH.” 

The  largest  diversified  Farm,  and  Ranch  in  the  United  States. 


The  Wool-eating  Habit 

Most  poultrymen  have  boon  troublod 
by  a  fow  “feather  eaters”  in  the  flock. 
These  birds  have  picked  up  the  bad  habit 
of  pulling  feathers  from  the  other  liens. 
This  sometimes  leads  to  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  Whenever  such  feather  pulling 
draws  blood  the  hens  will  frequently  keep 
at  the  victim  until  she  is  killed  or  serious¬ 
ly  hurt.  This  habit  is  usually  confined  to 
a  few  birds.  Prof.  Glover  of  tin*  Col¬ 
orado  Experiment  Station  tells  of  the 
habit  of  eating  wool  which  is  reported 
among  flocks  in  Western  Colorado  : 

“This  is  a  most  unusual  condition  and 
is  not  common  in  this  country.  A  few 
lambs  begin  in  midwinter  to  gnaw  the 
wool  of  their  mothers,  beginning  usually 
on  the  tail,  thighs,  or  abdomen.  By  Spring 
the  habit  has  spread  until  most  of  them 
are  eating  the  wool  from  the  backs  of 
each  other.  Because  of  this  habit  they 
become  more  or  less  unthrifty,  and  some 
of  them  die  from  the  presence  of  wool 
balls  that  have  accumulated  and  occlude 
compartments  of  the  stomach  or  the  intes¬ 
tines. 

“Apparently  wool  eating  is  mostly  a 
habit  which  is  .  acquired  by  imitation  in 
consequence  of  the  tedium  of  being  re¬ 
stricted  in  their  environment.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  serious,  and  may  result  in  the 
complete  undoing  of  the  flock.  The  habit 
can  usually  be  removed  by  isolating  the 
wool-eaters  as  well  as  their  victims.  Some 
authorities  maintain  that  the  disease  can¬ 
not  be  ascribed  entirely  to  habit,  but  that 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  certain  nutritive 
substances,  especially  minerals,  in  their 
food,  and  that  this,  combined  with  being 
confined  in  narrow  quarters,  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  disease.” 


A  Woman’s  Garden 

(Continued  from  page  S8G) 

added  the  totals  and  tabulated  the  results, 
the  expense,  value  of  the  crops,  etc.  It 
may  interest  the  would-be  farmerette. 
Another  year  I  shall  take  even  more 
pains  with  the  accounting  department, 
and  not  list  part  of  the  beans  by  quarts 
and  part  by  pounds.  There  are  other 
iissets  besides  those  listed,  which  cannot 
be  estimated  by  dollars  and  cents.  When 
I  began  to  be  a  farmerette  I  was  a  ner¬ 
vous  wreck.  I  was  at  odds  with  all  men. 
Life  was  a  nightmare  and  death  a  de¬ 
sirability.  Now  my  hermit-like  life  on  mv 
half  acre  has  developed  health  and 
strength,  and  I  can  do  my  day’s  work 
with  the  best  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  the 
just.  For  all  of  this  I  can  thank  the 
benevolence  of  the  head  of  the  banking 
house  who  provided  the  domicile  and  the 
land.  To  sum  up  the  experiences  of  the 
last  two  years,  I  have  not  found  much 
money  in  fanning  as  yet.  though  when  my 
asparagus,  currants,  raspberries  and  other 
small  fruits  get  into  bearing  perhaps  I 
shall  be  more  prosperous.  But  there  are 
other  rewards  that  make  up  for  the  hard 
work  and  the  privations;  the  love  of  na¬ 
ture  that  familiarity  with  it  gives,  health, 
joy  and  a  contented  spirit. 


Expense 


Manure  spread  in  1917,  one  cord.. 

Plowing  in  the  Fall  of  1917 . 

Manure  in  191S,  one  cord . 

x fertilizer  . 

Lime  . 

Seeds  and  plants . 

Poisons — 

Pyrox  . $1.40 

White  arsenic . 3S 

Corrosive  sublimate . 13 

Black  Leaf  40 . 25 

Labor,  1918— 

Harrowing  . $1.50 

Setting  stakes  and  pea 


brush  .  1.00 

Spading  and  small  jobs. . .  .  3.80 
Making  hotbed .  1.85 


Value  of  crops  taken  from  perma¬ 
nent  beds  . 

Value  of  crops  grown  from  seeds. . 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOlNT 


Expense  . $30.40 

Profit  and  loss .  39.66 


$7  00 
3.50 
8.00 
2.35 
.00 
4.70 


2.10 


8.15 


$36.40 

0.27 

69.95 


$76.12 


$76.12 


Product . $76.12 

From  the  vegetables  raised  in  this 
garden  I  canned  180  pint  cans  by  the 
cold  pack  process,  which  1  valued  as  be¬ 
ing  worth . ..$76  40 

At  a  cost  for  canning  expenses  of..  0.94 


Making  a  profit  of . $00.40 


Of  these  cans,  enough  were  sold  to 
cover  the  entire  expense  of  the  garden 
and  also  of  the  canning  expense,  with  a 
profit  left  over  in  addition  to  the  vege¬ 
tables  left  for  my  own  use  and  for  that 
of  my  poultry. 

Another  year  there  will  lie  less  expense, 
as  1  have  all  tin1  bean  poles  left  and  to¬ 
mato  stakes,  as  I  will  need  no  work  done 
on  the  hotbed,  and  as  I  shall  need  less 
manure,  and  also  have  some  poisons  left 
over.  I  also  have  a  1 1  the  seed  corn,  seed 
beaus,  and  squash  seed  that  I  need.  My 
garden  for  1919  is  plowed  at  a  cost  of  $3. 
and  I  expect  to  have  a  half  crop  of  as¬ 
paragus.  as  it  will  be  the  third  year,  and 
i Iso  a  larger  crop  of  currants  and  rasp- 
uerries.  CLEMENTINA  D.  N All MKK. 

51  assachiisetts. 


Great  Hog  Proitts 

GALLON 

Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Cuts  your  feeding  costs.  Have  bigger 
pigs,  tatter  hogs.  Get  them  ready  tor 
market  in  far  less  time.  You  can  do  it. 

Prove  at  our  risk  that  Milkoline  is  the 
surest  farm  money  maker  known. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Offer  ^^illn^LTfa 

barrel,  or  a  barrel.  TakoSOdays  — feed  half  to  your 
bogs  and  poultry.  If  not  absolutely  satisfied  return 
the  unused  part  and  we  will  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  us  —  no  charge  for  the  half  you  used. 

MHIrnlino  has  a  base  of  Pure  Modified  Buttermilk 
liiillYUillW  to  which  essential  fats  and  acids  ere 
added.  Milkoline  comes  in  condensed  form.  Will 
keep  indefinitely  in  any  climate.  Will  not  mould, 
sour  or  rot.  Flies  will  not  come  near  it. 

o  follnn  For feedingmixone part Mllkollne 

a.  UdllUll  with  60  parts  water  or  swill  and 
feed  with  your  usual  grain  feeds.  It  helps  keep  hogs 
healthy,  their  appetites  keen  and  makes  more  pork  per 
bushel  of  grain.  Stop  buying  buttermilk  of  uncertain 
quality.  Use  Mllkolino  and  you  will  always  be  cure 
of  uniform  acidity,  and  at  a  cost  of  2c  a  gallon  or  less 
when  fed  as  directed.  Many  users  say  Milkoline 
saves  them  one-third  on  feed  bills  because  it  makes 
their  hogs  and  poultry  assimilate  all  their  feed. 

1  AfUiOZ.  Prnfit  W.H. Graham, Middleton, Mo.. 
JLdtUU/O  rruill  writes  that  he  got  an  extra  . $120 
worth  of  pork  from  $30  worth  of  Milkoline  in  a  sixty 
day  feed.  He  made  an  actual  test  of  this  lot  of  hogs 
in  comparison  with  another  bunch.  We  could  quote 
hundreds  of  testimonials,  but  the  best  proof  is  that 
we  legally  guarantee  Milkoline  to  be  satisfactory  or 
refund  your  money,  (  you  are  the  judge)  and  refer  yon 
toS.  W.  Blvd.  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  R.  G. 
Dunn  &  Co.  MILKOLINE  Is  just  as  good  tor 
Poultry  as  for  Hogs. 

Order  from  Nearest  Dealer  or  Direct  from  this  Ad 

Send  check  or  money  order  and  ask  for  free  booklet, 
“Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market.” 

6  Gals,  at  Creamery  $1.60  per  gal..  ...... ......$7.80 

10 .  1.25  per  gal . 12.50 

16  * .  l.lOper gal . 16.50 

32  “  **  “  1.00  per  gal . 32.00 

65  .  .90  per  gal . 49.50 

No  chare*  for  kora  or  barrel*.  Price*  F.  O.  B. 

Noareat  Doalor  or  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 


THE  MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 


347  Creamery  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Distributors: 

Anderson  &  Borok,  Fishkill,  N*  Y. 

W.  J  Blanchard,  880  Plymouth  St. .Abblngton,  Maas. 
Frank  S.  Jones,  305  Lanvalo  St.,  Baltimore),  Md. 


REAL  BUTTERMILK 

2V2C  ga’lton 
“  Makes  ’Em  Grow  Fast  ” 
Feed  Your  Hogs  and  Poultry 

SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK 

It  gets  them  to  market  earlier — keeps 
them  healthy — and  saves  high-priced 
grain.  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  is  pure, 
sterilized  and  pasteurized  creamery  but¬ 
termilk — with  nothing  but  the  water  re¬ 
moved.  Don’t  accept  substitutes  or 
“modified  buttermilk”  containing  sul¬ 
phuric  acid. 

SAVES  GRAIN  — SAVESTIME— SAVES  MONEY 

Use  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  regularly. 
Keeps  fresh  any  length  of  time.  Abso¬ 
lute  guarantee  on  every  barrel.  Put  up 
in  SOO-lb.  barrels  equal  to  1,000  gallons 
of  buttermilk. 

Manufactured  by 

CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Send  Your  Order  to 

III  MPCTnn  St  Pit  33  South  Front  Street 
.  11.  nth  I  UK  Ot  l/U.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Shear  200  to  400  Sheep  a  Day 

with  a  Stewart  Little  Wonder.  It  consists  of 

2  Stewart  Power  Shearing  Ma¬ 
chines;  2  Stewart  wide  shears; 

12  combs  (lower  knife);  24  cut¬ 
ters  (upper  knife). 

1  power  grinder  for  sharpening 
contbs  and  cutters. 

1—2  h.  p.  Little  Wonder  Gasoline 
Engine— high  tension  magneto. 

Engine  may  be  used  for  other  work  after 
shearing.  Price  of  complete  outfit  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  $163.20.  If  not  convenient 
to  remit  in  full  send  10%  with  order  and 
pay  balance  on  arrival.  Return  for  full 
refund  including  freight,  if  not  satisfied. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHIFT  COMPANY 
Dopt.  C-I4I,  12th  St-  and  Central  Avo.,  Chicago,  III. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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The  Story  of  a  Day 

April  30,  1919. — To  make  this  day’s 
work  clear  I  will  state  that  ours  is  a  farm 
of  250  acres,  mostly  in  fruit,  employing 
seven  men,  four  team<$  and  two  tractors, 
tip  to  this  year  we  have  averaged  10 
men,  but  have  cut  down  the  number 
partly  because  the  high  wages  made  it 
necessary,  and  partly  because  in  the  past 
we  have  set  several  new  orchards  and  this 
is  now  done. 

Tub  Start. — A  7  o’clock,  political 
time,  the  men  started  out.  Three  went 
to  a  peach  orchard  to  draw  out  the  stumps 
of  the  derelict  trees,  frozen  to  death  a 
year  ago.  It  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent 
of  the  peach  trees  in  the  Western  New 
York  pea.  belt  have  met  with  this  un¬ 
timely  end  and  have  been  turned  into 
fuel  instead  of  food.  We  are  not  setting 
any  trees  to  replace  them  because  we 
cannot  gef  the  trees.  Will  make  a  special 
effort  next  year.  One  man  with  team 
drew  manure  from  the  barns  and  spread 
it  on  the  corn  ground.  One  man  went 
out  to  drag.  The  other  two  took  the 
spray  rig.  In  this  locality  the  delayed 
dormant  spray  on  apples  was  started 
April  22. 

In  the  Orchard. — The  aphids  wTere 
pretty  thick  and  it  looked  as  though  we 
should  have  a  fight.  We  used  Black  Leaf 
40  with  lime-sulphur  in  some  orchards 
and  oil  spray  in  others.  The  two  rigs 
went  out  at  the  same  time,  so  that  all 
conditions  were  the  same.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  oil  proved  more  ef¬ 
fective.  It  killed  every  bug  it  hit,  while 
the  Black  Leaf  left  about  25  per  cent 
alive.  However,  the  cold  weather  which 
caine  last  week  helped  finish  the  lice.  We 
think  they  were  not  frozen  but  starved. 
The  outside  of  the  buds  were  turned  a 
little  brown  and  dry.  There  was  no  sap 
left  for  the  aphids  to  suck  and  they  were 
too  cold  to  crawl  onto  greener  leaves,  so 
they  died.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  good 
turn  which  that  bit  of  Winter  did  for  us. 

Tractors  at  Work. — After  dinner  the 
work  was  changed  somewhat.  The  wind 
had  shifted  so  the  spraying  could  not  be 
finished.  But  the  land  had  dried  enough 
for  the  two  tractors  to  go  out  disking  in 
the  orchards,  and  the  teams  dragged  the 
rest  of  the  oat  ground.  We  had  a  short 
call  from  the  Farm  Bureau  man.  Such 
was  our  day  thus  far,  a  day  of  routine 
work  which  every  farmer  understands  and 
of  which  there  are  so  many  in  the  Spring. 
But  the  rest  was  different  and  makes  this 
day  shine  above  its  fellows. 

Puri.ic  Matters. — The  men’s  class  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  our  town  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  an  adjoining  town 
had  wanted  to  get  a  man  to  speak  on  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  man  was  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher  of  the  Department  of  Po¬ 
litical  Economy  of  Yale  University.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Grange  hall  and 
about  500  were  present.  It  is  a  great 
temptation  to  write  down  every  word  that 
I  can  remember  of  this  most  eminent 
man.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Prof.  Fisher 
began  working  on  the  idea  of  a  league. 
He.  if  anyone,  may  be  called  the  father 
of  the  le;"nie  idea  in  America.  It  was  a 
wonderful  speech,  because  it  was  based, 
not  on  politics,  but  on  the  principles  of 
political  economy  and  history.  Politics  he 
pushed  aside  as  being  of  little  account 
and  the  cause  only  of  petty  arguments  in 
this  world  question.  It  is  too  big  for 
politicians.  It  is  a  question  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  patriots.  In  an  absolutely  con¬ 
vincing  and-  reasonable  way  he  proved 
that  a  league  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
is  just  as  necessary  as  a  constitution  or 
•  league  of  our  own  4S  States  for  three 
reasons;  to  finish  up  this  war,  to  prevent 
the  staggering  taxation  necessary  to  keep 
up  a  great  army  and  navy,  and  to  prevent 
future  wars. 

Farmers  and  World  Affairs. — Why 
should  farmers  be  interested  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion?  Because  we  own  land,  and  if 
the  United  States  does  not  join  the  league 
this  land  will  be  taxed  so  heavily,  so 
enormous  will  be  the  burden  that  we  may 
not  be  able  to  endure  it.  Our  homes  will 
be  threatened  in  order  to  build  up  the 
greatest  war  machine  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Prof.  Fisher  concluded  by  speak¬ 
ing  of  our  higher  obligations.  Our  boys 
fought  and  died  not  only  to  win  this  war, 
but  to  make  the  world  safe  forever.  We 
are  failing  them  sadly  if  we  stop  now  to 
play  petty  politics  over  their  graves.  It 
is  our  part  to  finish  what  they  so  nobly 
began.  One  of  them  wrote  these  lines  to 
us  shortly  before  he  died : 

“To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch.  Be  yours  to  hold  it  high! 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die. 

We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flander’s  fields.” 

Now  to  go  back  to  the  farmer’s  part. 
We  have  no  foreman  this  year,  but  Mr. 
C.  left  his  men  at  work  and  spent  nearly 
the  entire  day  in  order  that  the  meeting 
might  be  held.  He  drove  on  to  Rochester 
to  meet  Prof.  Fisher  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  luncheon,  where  he  spoke  on 
the  league.  He  brought  him  out  to  sup¬ 
per  on  the  farm  and  then  to  the  meeting. 

I  know  some  will  say  a  farmer  has  no 
right  to  neglect  his  work  in  this  way  in 
the  midst  of  the  Spring  rush.  But  reason 
it  out  in  this  way  :  A  league  of  nations 
will  be  formed.  The  question  is.  “Will 
the  United  States  join  this  league?”  That 
question  will  be  settled  by  our  Senators. 
They  will  vote  according  to  the  opinions 
of  the  people  behind  them.  And  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  people  or  public  opinion  is 
formed  by  what  we  read  and  hear. 

New  York.  F.  F.  c. 


— But  You  Must  Act  NOW! 

We  will  accept  the  coupon  below  the  same 


as  cash  for  full  payment  of  $2  on  any  1919  model  New 
Butterfly  Cream  Separator.  Don’t  send  a  sin-, 

L  gJe  penny  in  advance.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  tell-  f3 

ing  us  which  size  machine  you  want  (see  list  be-  1 

:’3|aj  low)  and  we  will  ship  it  for  you  to  try  30 days 
j§§8ifc.  in  your  own  home.  Then  you  can  find  out  Hpi 
ssimi  for  yourself  just  how  much  a  New  Butter- 


150,000  I 
New  But¬ 
terfly  Cream 
Separators 
Now  in  Lae. 


fly  Cream  Separator  will  save  andmakeforyou. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  before  you  pay  a  cent 
how  easily  this  (Treat  labor-saving  money-mak¬ 
ing  machine  will  save  enough  extra  cream  to 


How  the 
COUPON 

Saves  You  $2 

By  ordering  di- 


meet  all  the  monthly  payments  before 
they  are  due. 

k  In  this  way  you  won’t  feel 
|L  the  cost  at  all.  You  will  have 
§?§&  the  Separator  to  use  on 
your  farm  and  your  mon* 
gpitL.  ey  in  your  pocket. 

If  at  the  end  of 

iilOliPPS©*  30  days’  trial,  you 


are  not  pleased 
just  send  the  machine  back 
at  our  expense.  We  will 
pay  the  freight  both 
j£  ways.  You  don’t  risk 
=&&  a  single  penny. 


of  price?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  just 

how  much  more  cream  you  would  save  if  -NdNv-mrNN 

you  owned  a  Separator?  We  believe  you  ■  **  W  UPS 

would,  so  we  send  you  a  machine  from  our  f ac- 

tory  totry  30  days.  Then  if  you  decide  you  want  &<kL  aTjB 

to  keep  it  the  coupon  counts  the  same  as  a  $2  pay- 
ment.  You  take  that  much  right  off  from  our  fac- 
tory  price  on  any  size  Separator  you  select.  For 

example,  if  you  choose  a  $38  machine  you  have  only  ^^ppplipHips-iKPnPsI 
$36  left  to  pay  in  12  easy  payments  of  only  $3  a  month.. 

If  you  select  the  $47  machine  you  will  have  only  $45  left 
to  pay  in  12  easy  payments  of  only  $3.75  a  month— and  so  on. 

The  Coupon  Makes  First  Payment  %  (V 

And  the  Separator  Itself  Pays  the  Rest 

You  get  the  benefit  of  the  great  saving  in  time  and 
work  while  the  Separator  is  paying  for  itself.  After  that  the  profit 
is  all  yours,  and  you  own  one  of  the  best  Separators  made — a  steady 
profit  producer  the  year  ’round — a  machine  guaranteed  a  lifetime 
against  all  defects  in  material  and  workmanship,  and  you  won’t  feel 
the  cost  at  all.  If  you  decide  to  keep  the  Separator  we  send  you,  you  mg 

can  pay  by  the  month,  or  you  can  pay  in  full  at  any  time  and  get  a  dis*  f 
count  for  cash.  The  coupon  will  count  as  $2  just  the  same.  The  impor¬ 
tant  thing  to  do  now  is  to  aend  the  coupon,  whether  you  want  to  buy  for 
cash  or  on  the  easy  payment  plan.  We  have  shipped  thousands  of.  New 
Butterfly  Cream  Separators  direct  from  our  factory  to  other  farmers  in  your 
State  on  this  liberal  plan. 


Discs 
to  Clean 

The  New  Butterfly 
is  the  easiest  clean¬ 
ed  of  all  Cream 
Separators.  It  uses 
no  discs— there  are 
only  3  parts  inside 
the  bowl,  all  easy  to 
wash.  It  is  also  very 
light  running  with 
bearings  continu¬ 
ally  bathed  in  oik 
Free  circular  tells 
all  about  these  and 
many  other  improv¬ 
ed  features. 


L-apacicy  up  to  ouu  ids.  or 
milk  per  hour.  Price  $56.00  g 

Terms  Free  $2.00  coupon  witb^F 
order.  Balance  $4.50  a 
month  for  12  months. 


FIRST  PAYMENT 
COUPON 


No.  Shi — Machine 
shown  here  here.  Ca¬ 
pacity  600  lbs.  or  300 
qts.  of  milk  per  hour. 

Price 

$85.00 

Terms:  Freo 
$2.00  coupon 
with  order.  Balance 
$5.25  a  month  for  12 
months. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:— Please  ship  me  on  30  days’  free  trial,  in 
accordance  with  your  offer  in 

Rural  New-Yorker 

one  New  Butterfly  Cream  Separator,  size . If  I  find 

the  machine  satisfactory  and  as  represented  by  you,  I 
will  keep  it  and  you  are  to  accept  this  coupon  as  $2  first 
cash  payment  for  same.  If  I  am  not  pleased,  you  agree 
to  accept  the  return  of  the  machine  without  any  ex¬ 
pense  to  me,  and  I  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  you. 


No.  8— Machine 
shown  here.  Capac¬ 
ity  up  to  850  lbs. 
or  425  qts.  of  milk 
per  hour.  Price, 
^  $69.80. 

Terms:  Free  $2.00 
coupon  with  order. 
Balance  $5.65  a 
month  for  12 
\  months. 


:Ca«h  or  eaay  payment) 


VI  IthMa:  tree  $2.00  cou- 
u.  pon  with  order.  Balance. 

$3.75  a  month  for  twelve 
months. 

It  is  Always  Best — 

to  select  a  larger  machine  than  you  need.  Later  on  you  may  want  to  keep  more  cows. 
Another  thing  also,  remember,  the  larger  capacity  the  less  time  it  will  take  to  do  the  work, 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  GO.  y  2308  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Name 


Shipping  Point 


Name  of  my  Bank 


on  a 
Famous 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  US  TNG  Ingersoll  Paint, 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 


lens  an  anour.  faint  and  fainting  for  Durability.  Valu- 
abl9  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1S42. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  X 


CHICKS  ARID  HATCHING  EGGS 

?-£•  White  Leghorns,  R.I.Reds,  Barred  Rooks.  3000  Chicks, 
tfiOO  Eggs,  weekly.  Circular;  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford.  Conn 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  _®r’ 

R.  C  .  Rod  and  B.  P.  R.  Eggs,  S3  per  15.  Shropshi 
Sheep.  II ■  J.  \  AN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pen 


"WHITE  FLOCKS  Only 

Pens  headed  by  pedigreed  males.  Eggs.  $3  and  $3 
Baby  chicks.  25  cents. 

1ULO.  IOOLL,  Dept.  R,  jamesville,  N.  Y. 


1,200  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

Bred  and  raised  right  for  egg  production.  Hatched 
March  1st  and  21st.  Your  inspection  invited. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  -  TOMS  RIVER.  NEW  JERSEY 


White  Rocks 


Fishel  strain.  Eggs.  $9  per  100. 
*9  per  15.  Chicks.  $90  per  100. 
A.  G.  SCOFIELD,  Gr.uu  Haven,  N.Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 — “Regale.”  Bred  to  Lay 
Order  May  and  June  chicks  now.  26e.  each. 
MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


Holotiinrr  EGGS*  Free  Farm  Range  Birds.  Rocks,  Reds, 
ndlbning  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  H  am  b  u  rg  s,  Anco- 
nas,  Brahmas,  etc.  Guinea  Pigs  and  Belgian  Hares- 
Catalog  Free.  -  H.  A.  S0UDER,  Bex  29.  Sellersvill*.  P» 


\>>  (Dorcas  Tine) 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Selected,  free  farm  range  stock,  $2—51,  $5 — 50:  $9— 
100.  H.  AY.  BUNK,  Germantown,  New  York 


MnHIorl  Ancnnao Ekk® for batching, *1.10—15 ; *5  SO— 100. 
lYlOTTiea  Ancunas  GEO.K.  B0\Vl>ISH,E.per»nee,  Sow  Tori 


BARRON'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  SStShmg 

Pullets  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 

records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalacliin,  New  York 


Baku  Pkiel/e  10.000  each  week;  20  varieties;  utility  and 
DaUj  UIIILKS  e  x h  ib i  t  i  o  n  stock;  list  free ;  Toulouse 
Geese.  Stamps  appreciated.  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Spencer.  Ohis 


The  Farmer 
His  Own  Builder  I 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

=  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  5 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  jj» 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 

Tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuin 


‘Ike  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  24,  1919 


|ill«*VW  MOST 
CARPENTERS  US 


YOU  probably  know  tne 
famous  Disston  Hand 
Saw  —  you  may  already  be 
of  thehundreds  of  thou- 


one 

sands  of  Disston  Saw  users. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  today,  as  during  all  t1  e 
years  since  the  first  Disston  Saw  was  made,  t lie 
Disston  Hand  Saw  is  the  most  famous  saw 
in  the  world.  All  Disston  Saws  are  made 
of  Disston  Crucible  Steel,  which  is  made 
in  the  Disston  Plant. 

When  you  need  a  saw,  get  a  Disston. 
You  will  have  the  saw  that  most  car¬ 
penters  use  because  it  serves  them  best.  1 

Disston  Saws  are  sold  by  the  better  hardware  I 
dealers  all  over  the  world.  > 

'1  Send  today  for  free  copy  ol  “Disston  Saws  and  * 

a  Tools  lor  the  Farm.”  It  contains  information 

■a  of  value  to  you.  My-. 

|  Ilenry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.  I 

Y  “ America 's  Longest  Established  Makers  of  I 
Hand  Saws,  Cross-Cut  Saws,  Hand  Saws,  * 

Circular  Saws  and  Tools"  JwXvX 

Y  ■  A  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Works :  Toronto,  Canada  I 


DISSTON  SAWS  AND  TOOLS  Standard  for 
Nearly  Eighty  Years -and  Growing  Faster  Every  Year 


T 


ry  -Off I  will  get  your  full  order  next  year 

KIR  KI  IP’S  S.  C.  White  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

**  **^"*'»^  ■*■  TKAPNESTED  STOCK  ONLY 

1,000  8Tdek  PULLETS 


6,000  BABY  CHICKS 

STRAIGHT  AMERICAN  STOCK 


Hooked  in  February  by  our 
old  customers 


We  expect  to  prove  by  our  pen  entered  in  the  contest  at  Storrs 
that  ENGLISH  STOCK  does  not  always  mean  the  best  stock 

WE  DO  NOT  CLA IM  to  have  all  200-etru  liens  or  stock  that  were  all  bred  from  200-egg  liens. 
WE  DO  CLAIM— First:  That  we  have  trapnested  all  stock  in  their  pullet  year  for  4  full 
years.  Second:  That  every  lien  in  our  breeding  pens  laid  from  140  to  225  in  pullet  year  and 
that  the  average  would  be  well  above  150  eggs  per  lien.  Third:  Every  cock  or  cockerel  in  our 
bleeding  \ards  were  bred  from  a  pen  containing  breeders  witli  records  running  from  175  to  225 
eggs  per  hen.  headed  by  a  cock-bird  from  a  265-egg  ben.  Fourth:  We  guarantee  a  strong, 
healthy  live  chix  delivered  to  you  for  every  one  you  pay  for. 

We  absolutely  take  your  word  as  to  condition  upon  arrival  and  make  settlement  accordingly. 

Special  Price  for  May  and  June  JJ/im  miK 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  Long  Island,  New  York 


4,000  WEEKLY 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 

Post  Prepaid. 

up  to  1200  miles. 


CHICKS 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed 

Book  FREE 


Healthy  Chicks  from  Record  Layers 


Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 


100  50  25 

$12.00  $6.50  $3.75 

15.00  8.00  4.00 

18.00  9.50  5.00 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1. 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


100,000  CHICKS 

FOR  JUNE.  JOLT  AND  AUGUST  0EUVERT  AT  $9  PER  100  AND  UP 
It ItOlf. PUIS,  S.  0.  WHITE  ANIl  8.  <!.  ItKOWN  I.KfillOIlNK, 
It  A  It  K  E.  I)  I*.  HOCKS  ANIl  S.  C.  K.  I.  HEPS;  ALSO  111.  At  K 
WINOItfA,  WYANHOTTK  AMI  SILVER  HPANUI.KI)  II A  .11- 
Itl'Ild  F.GGSat  low  cost.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery 
and  we  pay  all  parcel  post  charges  Thousands  of 
satisfied  customers.  Our  10-year  fine  catalogue  free, 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richlield,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  WINTER  LAYERS 

2,000  select  Broedeis  on  free  farm  range— the  finest 
I  ever  owned.  All  breeders  inoculated  and  free  from 
lice.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quantity. 
Now  hooking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks— March  and 
April  delivery.  Capacity,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Order 
well  in  advance  this  year  as  there  is  only  half  the 
usual  number  of  breeders  i  11  the  country.  My  hook, 
“  Profits  in  Poultry  Keepinu  Solved,’’  five  with  all  $10 or¬ 
ders.  Circular  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Bok  75,  Pie  a  van  t  Valley.  N.  T. 


THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY’S  CHICKS 


15,000  Chicks  Weekly 


NOTE  the  Low  Prices 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $15.00  $7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  18.00  9.50 

Barred  Rocks,  Special  Matings .  19.00  10.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  23.00  12.00 

Order  from  this  ad.  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Terms.  Cash.  FREE  Catalog. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  backs  our  Guarantee. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  STOCKTON,  N  J.  E.  R.  WILSON, 


$4.50 

5.50 

5.50 

6.50 


Prop. 


•aaaaaaai 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  MAY  8,  1910. 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

1st  yr.  2d  yr.  Wk.Tot’l 


Garret  W.  Buck.  N.  J .  1956  1366  42  1242 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa .  1548  1192  48  876 

Otto  C.  Lulu  s.  N.  J .  1474  1245  53  993 

C  N.  Myers,  Pa .  1689  1488  54  1060 

Barry  H.Ober.N.J .  1443  1533  43  1137 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J .  1199  1291  39  921 

George  C.  Ward,  Me .  1459  1381  40  982 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 .  1867  837  54  1135 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Muss .  1635  1060  38  911 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm., Muss.  1985  1176  56  1080 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y .  1573  1035  27  710 

Victor  S.  lieiclienhacli,  l’a .  1038  899  4  4  655 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . .  1662  1137  53  753 

Wiihurtlia  Poultry  Farm  N-  J  . ,  1214  994  46  536 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J..  1447  1245  48  S69 

T.  J.  Enslin.  N.  .1 .  1302  1111  64  702 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.J .  18.54  1272  50  886 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y .  1445  1173  54  1072 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.J .  1412  1044  40  641 

Thomas  Henry,  Fa .  1322  1123  40  887 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  1598  1288  37  912 

Lnsscroft  Farm,  N.  J .  1761  1266  38  1123 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.J .  1485  1215  31  757 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  1 .  1410  1090  42  1083 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.J .  1460  1263  30  735 

H.  S.  Tutliill,  N.  J .  1721  1598  20  855 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  1 .  1513  1193  46  804 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.J  .  1483  1223  45  766 

Wiihurtlia  Poultry  Farm.  N.J.  1258  1069  46  837 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland,  Vt .  1591  836  48  653 

VV.  P.  Laing,  N.  J .  897  919  32  1149 

MrsC.B.  Elliott  N.J .  1279  1009  28  593 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.J...  1522  964  34  819 

H.  W.Colliiigwood,  N.J .  1425  1325  43  872 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa .  1410  1231  45  795 

Etjou  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  1479  1153  48  621 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1522  1193  45  984 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  X.  J .  16115  1345  50  940 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J .  1966  1275  62  1267 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard.  Fu....  1082  891  46  988 


8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

1451 

54 

1163 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Fa . 

1843 

1704 

62 

952 

Will  Barron.  England . 

2053 

1509 

55 

1670 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J.. 

1425 

1128 

51 

1061 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1698 

1485 

41 

960 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

1734 

1540 

62 

1046 

W.  J.  <  locking,  N.J . 

1674 

1409 

51 

858 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

1489 

51 

841 

.1.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J . 

1649 

1362 

53 

1699 

Clias.  Duval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Ij.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depne,  N.J . 

1728 

1527 

58 

901 

1714 

1061 

50 

687 

It.  F.  &  it.  A.  Earle,  N.J . 

1595 

1250 

54 

948 

Harry  <4.  Gardiner.  N.J . 

1772 

1438 

60 

854 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.J . 

1772 

1368 

61 

1199 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

1244 

52 

947 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.J . 

1277 

1089 

65 

809 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

1622 

1373 

56 

1665 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

1527 

1141 

53 

891 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio  — 

1616 

1113 

52 

991 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards. Conn - 

1774 

1221 

51 

895 

Hillview  Farm.  Mo . 

1436 

1362 

50 

825 

Holliston  Hill  Foul.  Fin.,  Mass. 

2114 

1489 

4.r> 

593 

Finehench  Foultry  Farm.  N.  .1 . . 

1412 

1368 

56 

1151 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

1719 

1573 

62 

1015 

John  It.  1 ,  under,  N.J  . 

1851 

1 77t> 

59 

989 

Huy  well  Poultry  Farm.  Conn... 
Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.J . 

1867 

1243 

50 

1182 

1755 

1619 

56 

1142 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

1612 

1445 

54 

974 

1673 

1331 

49 

1039 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

1843 

1492 

55 

1621 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.J . 

187.1 

1464 

52 

1116 

( )ak  Hill  Estate,  Fa . 

1635 

1462 

47 

8.13 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

1588 

67 

1183 

< hiklund  Farm.  N-  J . 

1655 

1239 

56 

907 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

1526 

1295 

55 

970 

F.  <4.  Platt,  Fa . 

2173 

1690 

58 

1172 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  V . 

1815 

1434 

42 

974 

Joseph  H.  Ralston.  N.J . 

1611 

1464 

51 

947 

Shadowbrook  Farm. Conn . 

1620 

1243 

52 

826 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.J . 

1666 

1462 

52 

881 

Finehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Fa  — 

1884 

1368 

56 

1259 

Herman  F.  Bonder.  N.J . 

1802 

1456 

52 

1034 

A.  E.  Spoar,  N.  J . 

1716 

1376 

44 

816 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1358 

1 159 

45 

865 

TenacreiFoultry  Farm.  N  J.... 

1312 

1260 

55 

922 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

1702 

1474 

57 

1028 

Training  School,  N.J.  .... 

1535 

1104 

51 

836 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt.  N.  J . 

2212 

1471 

£5 

1128 

Shu  its  and  Voegtlen.  N.J  . 

Gustav  Wallers,  N.J . 

2115 

1282 

43 

1076 

1883 

1310 

48 

984 

White  House  Poultry  Fm..  N.  J. 

1489 

1452 

55 

1026 

W.  K  Wixson,  Fa . 

1959 

1714 

46 

907 

Willanna  Farm.  N.J . 

1915 

1559 

50 

.838 
1 002 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J  . . 

1896 

1462 

44 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson.  N.J .  1418  1629 

37 

715 

Koiny  Singer,  N.J . 

1137 

1U98 

48 

1605 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J . 

1407 

1293 

48 

738 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.J .  1746  1398 

56 

1126 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

1758 

1227 

49 

1053 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 

1754 

1288 

52 

689 

Totals .  161875  129499  4836  93657 

Arrangement  of  Roosts 

How  high  do  you  place  the  roosts,  and 
what  provision  is  made  for  the  hens  to 
reach  the  roosts,  in  your  plan  for  drop¬ 
pings  boards?  T.  E.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

Probably  the  higher  the  hens  roost 
above  their  dropping  the  better;  the  am- 
moniaeal  fumes  from  these  droppings 
cannot  be  either  wholesome  or  pleasant 
for  the  fowls.  In  my  poultry  house  the 
perches  are  about  four  feet  above  the  con¬ 
crete  floor  upon  which  the  droppings  fall. 
A  wide  board  sot  on  edge  in  front  of  these 
perches  keeps  the  litter  from  being  mixed 
with  the  droppings.  I  do  not  make  any 
provision  for  reaching  the  perches;  nature 
has  attended  t"  that.  The  perches  being 
on  the  same  level,  there  is  no  crowding 
for  a  preferred  seat  in  the  gallery  and 
little  quarreling  as  to  who  shall  occupy 
the  bald-headed  row.  It  would  make  no 
difference,  I  think,  if  these  perches  were 
on  a  level  with  the  ridge  pole  of  the  barn  ; 
my  Leghorns  would  reach  them.  M.  B,  D. 


“IIe  says  the  world  owes  him  a  living.” 
“That  may  be  all  right,  but  what  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  is  the  fact  that  he  is  trying  to 
collect  it  from  his  friends.” — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

AFTER  ALL,  it’s  the  chicks  that 
make  the  chickens.  H-0  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed  will  give  your 
chicks  a  sturdy  frame  to  build  on. 

The  new,  5-lb.  carton 
of  H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 
is  a  handy,  durable  and  compact 
way  to  get  acquainted  with  us. 
Your  dealer  can  get  it  for  you. 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  dealer, 
write  for  samples  and  we  will  arrange 
to  have  you  supplied. 

THE  H-0  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffale,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration.  License  No.  G-12,996 

John  J.  Campbell.  Eastern  Sales  Agt..  Hartford,  Conn. 

Baby 
Chicks 

Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Park  B.  Rocks 

PUREBRED, 

Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grin 

Sodus,  N. 


Quality  S.C.W. Leghorn  Chicks 

from  selected  two  and  throe-year  old  breeders. 
Barron  Strain  crossed  witli  the  Ponna.  I’oultry 
Farm  Strain,  the  best  stock  obtainable.  My 
stock  is  handled  to  produce  strong  healthy 
Chicks  that  live  and  grow.  $13.50  per  hundred 
post  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Hickory  Grove  Leghorns  B‘ uTwmVes" 

Cornell  strain  of  extra  large  size  and  heavy  laying 
ability.  Farm-bred  on  free  range:  entire  Hock  milk 
fed.  Average  production  for  month  of  April  63%, 
making  a  net  profit  per  hen  of  Wc.  over  cost  of  feed. 
Eggs  sold  for  ,542c.  per  doz.  on  open  market  in  New 
York  city.  Matings,  cockerels  witli  yearlings  and 
two-year-old  liens.  Guaranteed  95%  fertility. 

HATCHING  EGGS  $7  PER  HUNDRED 

HICKORY  GROVE  FARM  -  Rushville.  N.  Y. 


S.C.  White  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatching  eggs  from  selected  large,  best  laying 
hens  mated  to  big  vigorous  males  from  trapnested 
hens  with  records  of  from  250  to  284  egg-  in  year. 
Pure  Barron  and  American  strains.  Grand  Winter 
layers  of  large,  pure  white  eggs.  Barron  chicks, 
8  1  7.00  per  100,  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Prompt  shipment.  R.  T.  EWIHG.  Atlantic.  Penn. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  815  per  hundred. 

A.  H.  Penny  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  Oak  Hill  Strain 

Winners  in  the  North  American  International  Egg 
Laying  Competition.  1918.  Barron  Contest  Winners 
for  foundation  stock.  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks,  Cockerels, 
Pullets.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free.  We  ship  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  OAK  HILL  ESTATE,  Uuiontown  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chixs 

from  our  breeding  stock,  including  Tom  Barron 
strain.  All  farm  raised  on  free  range.  Utility  bred 
chicks,  perfectly  hatched,  easy  to  raise  and  started 
right.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Booking  orders.  Cir¬ 
cular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


10  11-week  White  Leghorn  Pullets LTvyia?: 

ing  Htork.  85c.  Kl<  IIKI'ION  FA  ICM,  DarJingion,  Maryland 


Tom  Barron’s 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Day-old  chicks.  S15 
per  100.  Hatching  eggs,  S6  per  100.  Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
PATTERSON  POULTRY  FAKM,  -  Clayton.  N.  Y. 

$1C  00  THOUSANDS  of 

I  w  S.  O.  W.  Leghorn  baby  chicks  every  Mon- 
day  and  Tuesday  during  May  and  June.  Kx- 
Per  cellent  strain  end  contest  records.  Guaran- 
tend  dolivsry.  Cire.  free.  Phone  I'laineboro  6t8 . 

0  0  Bungalow  Poultry  Farm  g,0”m^tahndJy.-.  PN?S: 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Lady  Eglantine 
8  1  r  a  i  n.  Uncord— 314  eggs.  Sur¬ 
prising  low  price.  Write  for  catalog,  free. 

Dr.  PRUDHOMME,  Box  R,  THURMONT.  MARYLAND 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BAHRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  P  A  It  A  OISE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  it,  Paradise,  Penna. 


Single  Comb  REDS  e}S£  $T£o 

per  15;  87. SO  per  100  Special  pell.  260-egg  pedigree  cock, 
$2.50  |H-r  15.  I..  Alt  I II I  U  sill  I.IH  IS,  Rout*  7.  I).-. go,  N.Y. 

|  RUFF  ROCKS—  Egga.  FIELD.  Somers,  Conn. 


QUEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

^5.  (Barron  Foundation) 

^  r  Here  '*  your  °PPor,un',y*  Well  matured  pullets  from 
to  prolific  layer*.  Every  one  guaranteed. 

2^7  J  I  hreo  month*  old,  $1.50  encli 
Q  /  /  Four  month*  old,  2.00  c licit 

0)  Read)  to  lay  -  -  8.00  oaoh 

^  QUEENSBURY  FARMS 
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PROFIT 


Frnm  ^00  linn*  17115  SAME  RATE 
rrom  ouu  nens  /$.09  7.10  per  hen) 

on  smaller  florks.  Amazing  outline  oi 
methods,  formulas*  facta,  futures  and 
©XpcrieneoH  used  by  the  fluceesnful  | 
Riven  in  Hirnple,  unable  form  in  the  now 
“Libe*-'y  Manual  of  r^lokons."  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Agricultural  Commissioners. 
Mail  just  $1.00  to 
The  Liberty  Publishing 
Company,  1213  Granlto 
Uldg.,  Koch  os  tor,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE 

RufusRed  Belgian  Hares 

if  you  arc  careful  from  whom  you  buy  your  Foundation 
Stock  of  any  breed,  out  of  six  mi  l  ies  in  Boston  Jan.  15, 
1919  I  won  three.  Muncie,  Indiana.  Feb.,  1919,  two  prize 
winners.  First  Sr.  and  First  Jr.  buck. 

Owner  of  Sheabaraclo,  Registry  No.  4655 
Who  heat  a  English  Prize  Winning  Buck,  receiving  First 
Prize  at  Syracuse,  N.  V.  Slate  Fair,  Sept.  1918. 

Only  Pedigreed  Registered  Stock •  Prices  Reasonable. 

JOSEPH  BLANK,  428  Highland  Ave..  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 


The  Delaware  Valley  Rabbit  Farm 

Breeders  of  High-Grade 

Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zealands 


From  Pi  izo-Winning  Registered  I’ 

fjiinoi 


_ .  ..  Parents. 

Every  Sale  Guaranteed  to  Pleifieor  Money 
Back.  Get  our  Juno  Gists. 


Address  THEO.  S.  M0ORE 


STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


ForSale-Belgian  Hares- Rabbits 

ONLY  FINE  STOCK.  G-wks  old.  $1;  2-mo. — 3-mo.,  $2; 
5-mo.,  $3  each.  Pairs  not  related.  Also  for  sale 
my  foundation  stock.  Does,  $7 ;  Bucks.  $6— $5). 
RABBIT  FARM.  ELLING.  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

ForSale  Belgian  HARES  "'o i '07! 

bred  from  pedigreed  buck.  Three  Months  old,  32  each! 
Breeding  age  55  each.  TV.  II.  0IE6SE,  AniUjvflle,  I,.  1.,  N.V. 

Belgian  Hares,  NewZealand  Reds& Flemish  Giants 

Young  ami  old  stock  at  all  time*.  Pedigreed  and  utility. 
Stamp  for  prices*  N.  S  P  O  O  It,  It  a  vena.  New  Y  ork 


[ 


POULTRY 


□ 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

still  lend  the  40  pens  in  Die  American  class  at  Vine- 
land  International  Egg  Giying  ami  breeding  contest 
at  tile  end  of  the  120tli  week.  Won  special  premium 
given  hy  N.  J.  State  !>ept.  of  Agriculture  on  old  mule 
for  best  utility  bird  in  American  class  at  New  Jersey 
State  Championship  Show  held  at  Trenton,  January, 
1919.  Eggs  from  old  birds  selected  for  heavy  egg 
production  mated'  to  272  and  278-egg  cockerels,  S4 
for  15;  320  per  100.  Eggs  from  yeai  lings,  nine 
strain.  $3  for  15;  SI  5  100.  Nothing  sold  hut  what 
we  raise  on  our  own  farm.  N’o  baby  chicks. 


GARRET  W.  BUCK. 


Colls  Neck.  N.  J. 


KG  O  W— 14  Perieetlon  ”  Itnrrcd  Kook*  (Kinglets) 

Pens  carefully  mated  and  guaranteed  to  produce  birds  of 
showroom  quality  ;  J5  per  setting;  3  settings  for  $12.  From 
thoroughbred  utility  stock.  S2  per  setting;  3  Bettings  for 
S5.  Parcel  postpaid.  Cocker,  It,  "  Rin|ltt»,"  at  real  bargain 
prices,  J5,  57.50.  510  and  SIS.  Or.  0E0.  T.  HAYMAN,  Oo.lesionn.Pa 

Barred.  R-OCliS 

Laying  Hens  for  Sale. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown.  Delaware 


o ri  /toi  c  O  nf'l/C  Hatching  eggs.  Also  few 
m:  1.  dllCclld  pens  of  n i g  n-r  e c o  r  d 

breeders  a t  reduce  price.  8  10-wks.  cockerels  from  ped¬ 

igreed  pens.  JULES  F.  HU  VIA  IS,  Hampton  (leach,  NY 

HATCHING 

$7  per  100 

EGGS 


Goodwill's  Utility  S.  C.  T)  I  DU 
White  Leghorns.  Heavy  K  d  K  I 
laying,  v  i  g  o  r  o  u  s,  Free  1 1  **  * 
range  slock.  A  so ua re  deal  $16  per  100 
to  all.  \  isitors  \\  elcoine.  munirn 
GOODWIN  FARM 

R.  D.  No.  3.  Torrlngton,  Ct. 


CHICKS 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Day-Old  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Get  my  free  circular  before  you 
order  chicks,  tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest 
layer, and  most  profitable  breed  on  cai  th, write  today.  Also 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  K.  II OUTON,  Box  R.  Pitistowu.  H.  J 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds 

and  Bnff  Wyandot  let*.  Eggs,  82— 15. 
LEON  SAGE  Crown  Point,  New  York 

Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns  ^TmUeTim 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the 
country.  Eggs— chicks  Write  for  circular .  WIL10W 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Allen  H  Bulkley.  Prop  .  Odessa  N  Y, 

Rhode  Island  Whites 

HarveyA  Drew's  famous  strain  now  owned  byPequotPoultryFarm 

at  the  Mountain  Grove.  Mo.,  National  Egg  Baying 
contest  in  1910-17,  pen  lit  layed  1,130  eggs,  every  hen 
lay  ing  over  200.  Ill  1917-18  pen  49  layed  1.125  eggs. 
Again  every  lien  passed  the  200  mark.  ltose  ami 
Single  Comb.  Mating  list  now  ready. 

Pequot  Poultry  Farm.  Southnort,  Conn. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Vlbort  231  lo  251-egg  strain.  Eggs,  58  per  100;  Baby 
chicks.  525  per  100.  4  liens  and  1  cock,  $  I  6. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  ■  CRARYVILLE.  NEW  YORK 

Mahogany  REDS  ttr.dnoV Dark 

Colored  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Breeders  selected  many 
years  for  their  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  lay¬ 
ing.  EGGS.  52  50  for  15:  S7  for  50;  512  for  100.  Write 
for  circular.  C.  QUACKENBUSH,  Box  800,  Darien,  Conn. 

'1  P  T  1  *  TP  W  *— «  ••  Your 

XV.  » - fcfj  _l — 9  71 — 9  grand¬ 

father  knows  them  ”  for  their  meat  and  egg  production. 
Eggs,  $2.50  per  16.  FRANK  del  CANTO,  8tonehou»c,  N.  Y. 


**•  ■  |  Prompt  shipments  by  parcel  post  prepaid 
L HICKS  um*  f‘"^e  delivery  guaranteed.  S.  ('.  White 
vmvn«  and  Brown  I.eghorns  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
Catalog  Free.  THE  CYt  l.OM:  lUTUlKKV,  Mlllcrttonn,  l-a. 


F^O’O’C  for  HafeGinir  Barred  P.  Rocks,  Black  Minor- 
“bo4*  lUf  nalCning  cns.  iiigliest  class  eedilbition 
birds.  16  eggs,  $2.  ELITE  STOCK  FA  KM,  R.  1,  Oneida,  N.  Y 


ParfriHofl  Rnnltq  Er,fiS  AKD  RAnY  Cl,KKS- 

r dl  II  luge  IlUl/KS  Mrs.  JESSIE  CARLTON,  Willismtiowu,  Vermont 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Walls 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


THE  HENYARD 


Poor  Hatching 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  this 
year  in  getting  my  chicks  to  hatch  in  in¬ 
cubator.  A  largo  per  cent  of  them  died  in 
shell  just  at  hatching  time.  I  have  been 
told  by  the  manufacturers  of  my  incu¬ 
bator  never  to  apply  water  to  eggs  under 
any  circumstance  where  the  atmosphere 
is  normal.  On  account  of  so  many  chicks 
failing  to  pip  the  shell  when  it  is  time 
for  them  to  do  so,  and  even  a  small  per 
cent  of  them  dying  in  the  shell  after  they 
have  pipped,  I  have  wondered  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  apply  a  little  wa¬ 
ter.  Tf  so,  when  shall  I  apply  it,  and 
how  often?  w.  S. 

Kentucky. 

Experiments  made  at  the  Storrs  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  1918  indicated  that 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
under  ordinary  conditions  was  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  non-moisture  hatch¬ 
ing  machines.  Machines  using  sand  trays 
or  other  devices  for  supplying  additional 
moisture,  should,  of  course,  he  run  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  directions  of  their  manu¬ 
facturers.  These  machines  have  ventilat-  I 
ing  systems  that  require  the  use  of  added 
moisture.  Sprinkling  the  eggs  twice  daily 
from  the  sixteenth  day  until  they  begin  to 
pip  with  warm  water  (100  degrees,  at 
least),  was  thought  in  the  experiments 
mentioned  to  moisten  the  shell  and  mem¬ 
branes  and  aid  the  chicks  in  getting  out. 
Tt  is  common  practice  to  keep  the  floor  of 
the  hatching  room  well  wetted  during  the 
hatching  period,  this  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  tin*  natural  moisture  content  of 
the  air;  there  is  considerable  question, 
however,  as  to  the  value  of  the  practice. 
If  your  machines  were  run  under  or¬ 
dinary  conditions  of  atmospheric  moisture 
and  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
their  manufacturers,  I  do  not  think  it 
likely  that  lack  of  moisture  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  poor  results.  Lack  of  vigor, 
and  other  untoward  conditions,  are  fre¬ 
quently  responsible  for  such  deaths  as  you 
report.  M.  B.  D. 

Boiled  Potatoes  for  Chicks 

Is  it  advisable  to  feed  boiled  potatoes 
to  mouth-old  chickens?  If  so.  how  must 
they  be  prepared?  I  have  a  lot  of  small 
potatoes  that  I  wish  to  feed,  but  am  in 
doubt  whether  it  is  good  feed  for  young 
birds.  I  have  in  the  past  used  potatoes 
mixed  with  dry  mash  for  fattening  old 
birds  and  broilers  with  good  results. 

Connecticut.  e.  j. 

We  have  often  fed  boiled  potatoes  to 
young  stock  from  five  days  to  three 
months  old.  and  have  never  noticed  any 
had  effects  from  this  practice,  although 
my  experience  has  been  mostly  Avitli 
chicks  on  n  grass  range.  If  the  chicks 
are  kept  in  small  enclosures,  with  not 
much  vegetation  growing  in  the  runs, 
there  would  be  some  danger  of  the  ration 
containing  too  much  starch  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  unless  a  very  small  quantity  of  the 
boiled  potatoes  were  used.  Potatoes  for 
this  purpose  are  usually  boiled  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool  before  mixing  with  the 
dry  mash.  We  do  not  mash  the  potatoes, 
hut  simply  cut  them  in  two  or  three 
pieces.  Our  practice  lias  been  to  feed 
boiled  potatoes  to  young  chicks  only  in 
very  limited  quantities,  as  a  sort  of  relish 
or  appetizer*  and  not  as  an  important 
part  of  the  ration.  c.  s.  greene. 


Spraying  in  Henyard 

In  the  yard  for  our  chickens  we  have  a 
cherry  tree.  Would  it  he  dangerous  for 
the  chickens  to  spray  the  tree  with  some 
mixture,  say  Bordeaux?  o.  c. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

With  a  reasonable  spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  there  would  he  little  or  no 
danger.  ,  nine  people  drench  the  tree  so 
that  the  drip  from  it  is  heavy.  There 
would  be  some  danger  from  that  or  where 
the  spray  mixture  ran  out  of  the  hose 
on  tlu*  ground.  We  should  keep  the  hens 
shut  in  for  two  days  after  spraying. 


Duck  Eggs  in  Incubator 

Concerning  the  question  by  S.  A.  H„ 
page  7<‘>0,  I  would  say  that  we  have  been 
quite  successful  in  hatching  duck  eggs  in 
the  incubator,  starting  at  1012°  for  the 
first  two  weeks  and  gradually  increasing 
the  heat  to  104°  the  last  few  days.  To 
moisten  the  shells  we  begin  sprinkling 
the  eggs  with  lukewarm  water  once  a  day 
when  turning  on  the  fourteenth  day.  After 
the  third  week  sprinkle  twice  a  day.  and 
also  place  a  basin  of  water  below  the  egg 
tray  the  last  week  or  10  days.  There  is 
also  one  point  about  the  hatching  which 
I  would  like  to  mention.  Contrary  to  all 
advice  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard,  I  helped 
several  of  the  late  hatching  ducks  from 
the  shells,  working  very  carefully,  of 
course,  and  taking  care  not  to  chill  them. 
I  have  never  known  chickens  to  live 
hatched  in  this  way,  but  am  certain  I 
saved  several  ducks  and  believe  it  is  well 
worth  trying.  Out  of  82  hatched  at  one 
time.  74  grew  to  maturity,  and  those  lost 
all  died  from  accident  or  injury,  a.  w. 


Every  Drop  is  Yours 

/TAHERE  is  a  ready  market  for  every  pound 
A  of  butter  fat  you  can  produce,  at  a  price 
so  high  that  it  is  almost  a  crime  to  waste  a 
single  drop.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  make 
that  you  are 


OT,  I 


n 


sure 

getting  all  the  cream 
your  cows  produce. 

Now  is  the  time  when 
a  Primrose  or  Lily 
cream  separator 
shows  its  true  worth 
by  giving  you  every 
drop  of  the  butterfat, 
and  every  penny  of 
the  profit  that  is 
rightfully  yours. 

Every  farmer  who 
buys  a  cream  separa¬ 
tor  today,  should  get 
for  his  money  close 
skimming,  long  wear, 
easy  adjustment  and  perfect  sendee.  Primrose  and 
Lily  separators  give  that  kind  of  service.  No  more 

sanitary,  satisfactory  and  serviceable  cream  separa¬ 
tors  were  ever  designed  to  make  dairying  profitable  every  day 
in  the  year.  They  have  every  good  separator  feature  and 
some  that  no  other  separators  have.  For  instance,  ask  the 
local  dealer  to  show  you  the  two  cream  outlets,  and  the  simple 
method  of  regulating  the  density  of  the  cream,  or  write  us  for 
catalogues  explaining  these  and  many  other  features  that 
Clean  close  skimming  for  years. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implement* 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Haying  Machine* 

Mowers  Tedders! 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 

Combination  Side 
Rakes  and  Tedders 
SweepRakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 
Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 
Drills 

Fertilizer  &  Lime 
Sowers 


Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Shelters 

Huskers  &  Shredders 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 
Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated)  , 

CHICAGO  V  t!  S  A 


BIG  STURDY  CHICKS 

WHITE  WYAND0TTES.  MARTINS;  8ARRE0  ROCKS.  E.  B 
THOMPSON;  R.  I  REDS.  HALF  HOPEWELL  FARMS  STRAIN; 
ANC0NAS.  SHEPARDS;  S  C  W  LEGHORNS.  EGLANTINE. 

Get  my  Prices  on  high-class  stock  that  will  improve  y  mi  r  | 
flocks.  1  invito  you  to  inspect  my  flocks.  Prices  front 
SIS  to  $25  per  P«>.  25  ami  "  lots  same  price  per  chick. 

SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Copper  Hill.  N.  J. 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS 

Greenish-black  feathers;  yellow  skin;  very  hardy; 
fast  growers;  very  large;  best  for  back  yard  or 
farm.  Eggs  and  chicks  our  specialty.  Free  des.-rip- 
tivecircular.  Sussex  Farm,  Route  2,  JGelmar,  N.J. 


HUMMER  S  Famous  Winter-Laying  Varieties 

ROCKS.  REDS,  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  ANCONAS, 
FIRST  PRIZE  PEN  THIRD  PULLET  PHILADELPHIA  POULTRY 
SHOW.  1.500  reasons  why  you  should  hn\eour  price 
list  of  the  most  profitable  chicks  to  buy. 

E.  II.  II I  51  M  Eli  A  CO.,  K.  II.  a,  Frenclitowii,  N,  J 


TIFFANY’S 

SUPERIOR 

CHICKS 


SILVER  AND  WHITE  WYAND0TTES  WHITE. 
RUFF  AND  8ARRE0  ROCKS,  S  CD  I. 
REDS.  WHITE  L  E  G  H  0  R  N  S  PEKIN  AN0 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  AND  EGGS. 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa 


LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS  BARRED  TT*  Cl  Cl  «L 
ROCKS.  R  I  REDS  W  WYAND0TTES.  „  zf  Jr  „ 

S.  C  W  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS  C  HICKS 

C£T  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


(Sicilian  BUTTERCUPS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  unexcelled  Layers  and  Beautys 

$3  per  15.  OAKDALE  FARMS,  Port  Jefferson  Station,  N.  Y. 


SILVER  CAMPINE  EBGSgSSiVfrS 

heavy-laying  hens.  THE  McPHERSON  tUKM. Millington,  V  J. 


30  Selected  PEARL  GUINEAS 

at  $3  en.  h.  SINCLAIR  SMITH,  23  Jacob  St  .  New  York,  N.Y. 


50,000  KERR’S  CHICKS 


Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  at  Cut  Prices 


Ready  for  Shipment 


and  4th 

too  Chicks 
$15.00 
15.00 
20.00 
20.00 
25.00 


une 


S.  C.  Black  Leghorns  . 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds  .  . 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 


Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  11  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge 
These  chicks  are  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pure  bred  stock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs  and  olentv  of 
To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  No  4 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks  | 

$4.25 

$7.50 

•  •  •  • 

4.25 

7.50 

•  •  •  • 

5.50 

10.00 

5.50 

10.00 

•  .  •  • 

6.75 

13.00 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Is  the  Chicago  Ferrotype  Company  re¬ 
liable?  I  sent  and  got  one  of  their 
Mandelettes  and  cannot  do  anything  with 
it.  I  sent  it  back  and  explained  to  them 
how  it  acted,  and  told  them  it  was  no 
good,  but  they  sent  the  same  one  back, 
and  said  the  fault  was  in  me.  After  I 
got  it  back  I  took  three  or  four  pictures 
which  were  all  right.  As  soon  as  I  put 
the  cards  in  again  they  were  no  good ; 
came  out  all  black.  I  thought  the  fault- 
was  in  the  developer,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  do  300  pictures.  Would  you  let  me 
know  if  the  firm  is  all  right?  If  so.  I 
will  try  to  get  it  fixed  so  I  can  take  pic¬ 
tures,  and  if  not  I  shall  have  to  drop  it. 

New  York.  G.  it. 

We  have  had  other  reports  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  this  picture  machine  and  the 
purchasers  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
satisfaction  from  the  Chicago  Ferrotype 
Company.  Our  reports  indicate  that  the 
claims  made  for  the  machine  are  ex¬ 
travagant,  and  we  could  not  advise  our 
subscribers  to  invest  in  it.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  company  has  been  refused  by 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

Enclosed  find  literature  of  Home  Build¬ 
ers’  Union,  Pittsburgh,  l’a.,  that  is  being 
passed  around  extensively,  and  if  you 
think  it  worth  while  I  would  like  your 
opinion  of  same  in  Publisher’s  Desk.  For 
myself  I  have  not  the  slightest  faith  in 
this,  and  am  asking  prospective  investors 
how  they  expect  to  borrow  on  3  per  cent 
when  the  United  States  Government  is 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  trying  to 
float  the  best  and  safest  investment  in  the 
world  at  4%  per  cent.  My  advice  to  all 
is  to  take  Victory  bonds,  and  for  home¬ 
buying  some  reliable  building  and  loan 
association.  a.  w.  S. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  logic  of  the 
above  letter.  The  local  building  and  loan 
associations  have  proved  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  agencies  for  financing  the  building 
or  buying  of  a  home.  The  other  plans 
have  proved  a  disappointment  to  those 
seeking  accommodation,  as  far  as  our  re¬ 
ports  go. 

Please  find  enclosed  three  letters  from 
George  R.  Greis  of  Ilammonton,  N.  J., 
also  livestock  contract  for  three  Berk¬ 
shire  gilts  shipped  to  George  R.  Greis  on 
Nov.  20th.  Greis  has  not  acknowledged 
receiving  the  pigs  or  sent  the  pay  for 
them.  I  wrote  him  a  week  ago  tomorrow 
and  heard  nothing;  he  ordered  them 
shipped  C.  O.  D.,  as  you  will  note,  but  I 
don't  like  to  ship  that  way.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  shipped  the  same  as  I  did  to  him 
when  they  wanted  them  sent  C.  O.  D.,  ns 
my  stock  always  pleases.  I  have  never 
been  caught  before.  Greis  ordered  the 
pigs  with  the  understanding  that  he  was 
to  return  check  for  them  as  soon  as  he 
saw  them  ;  now  I  would  like  an  immedi¬ 
ate  settlement  of  .$100,  or  he  can  return 
the  pigs  in  as  good  shape  as  when  they 
left,  express  prepaid ,  and  I  will  return  his 
$3  he  sent  to  me  to  have  them  registered. 
In  case  you  care  to  try  to  collect  this  1 
would  be  very  pleased,  as  it  will  save  me 
a  trip  down  there  if  you  can  get  it.  If 
you  don’t  care  to,  please  return  letters 
and  contract  at  once,  so  I  can  get  busy. 
Greis  may  be  all  right,  but  I  don't  see  it 
that  way.  H.  s.  T. 

New  York. 

When  we  first  took  up  the  complaint 
with  Mr.  Greis  in  behalf  of  our  subscrib¬ 
er,  Mr.  Greis  made  such  plausible  excuse 
for  delay  in  sending  the  check  that  wc 
did  not  question  his  sincerity'  or  good 
faith.  In  fact,  he  enclosed  check  for  $100 
in  the  subscriber’s  behalf,  but  the  same 
was  protested  at  Mr.  Greis’  bank  because 
of  insufficient  funds.  Some  time  after 
Mr.  Greis  made  further  plausible  excuses 
for  the  check  going  to  protest,  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  make  good  just  as  soon  as  he  had 
full  recovery  from  illness  and  was  able 
to  get  about.  In  the  meantime  we  have 
had  considerable  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Greis.  Tie  finally  agreed  to  return 
two  of  the  three  pigs  in  lieu  of  making 
good  the  hundred  dollar  check — keeping 
one  to  compensate  him  for  the  feed  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  other  two.  This  agreement 
Mr.  Greis  also  repudiated.  We  are 
publishing  this  record  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  as  a  suggestion  that  those  selling 
Mr.  Greis  stock,  or  anything  else  by  mail, 
get  a  certified  check  or  postoffice  money 
order  before  parting  with  the  property. 
Mr.  Greis  is  reported  as  being  a  lawyer 
by  profession  and  formerly  located  at  At¬ 
lantic  City.  Reports  from  Ilammonton, 
N.  J.,  arc  to  the  effect  that  he  is  slow 
and  unsatisfactory  in  meeting  his  obliga¬ 


tions,  and  cash  transactions  with  him  are 
recommended. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  and  would 
like  to  ask  if  Cole-Con  rad  Co.  are  reliable. 
IIow  can  they  sell  so  much  cheaper  than 
our  grocers?  L.  H.  I. 

Maine. 

I  am  enclosing  an  advertisement  that 
I  got  out  of  the  Sunday  Philadelphia 
Record.  What  do  you  know  about  this 
firm?  Are  they  all  right  to  deal  with? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  L. 

The  above  are  typical  of  the  inquiries 
received  about  Chicago  concerns  adver¬ 
tising  groceries.  Commonwealth  Co.  of¬ 
fers  sugar  at  3c  per  lb..  Cole-Conrad  Co. 
at  5c  per  lb.,  and  both  advertisements 
are  fakes,  because  neither  concern  can 
sell  a  good  grade  of  sugar  at  the  price 
quoted.  The  catch  is  that  you  must  order 
other  groceries  to  secure  the  sugar  at  the 
price  quoted.  Whatever  is  lost  on  the 
sugar  must  be  made  up  on  the  other 
goods.  We  could  not  recommend  houses 
resorting  to  such  practices  to  sell  goods. 

Those  stockholders  who  contributed  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  Emerson  Motor 
Co.  into  the  Campbell  Motor  Car  Co. 
sustained  a  double  loss,  as  a  receiver  for 
the  latter  company  was  appointed  last 
week  by  Federal  Judge  Manton  in  New 
York  City. 

The  company  succeeded  that  notorious 
swindle,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  “get- 
rich-quick”  field,  the  Emerson  Motor  Co. 
It  also  found  that  it  took  more  than  ex¬ 
pectations  to  reap  the  large  profits  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  production  of  from  16.000 
to  18.000  cars  a  year.  The  latter  accomp¬ 
lishment  requires  skill  and  capital,  as 
well  as  the  confidence  of  the  trade ;  it  is 
not  built  up  on  hot  air  and  exaggera¬ 
tions. — Financial  World. 

This  is  usually  the  result  of  efforts 
to  reorganize  defunct  concerns  that  never 
had  any  excuse  for  existence  except  to 
sell  stock  to  the  gullible  public.  When 
one  is  so  unwise  as  to  nibble  on  bait  of 
the  Emerson  variety,  it  is  then  better  to 
say  good-bye  to  it,  and  not  throw  any 
more  good  money  after  what  is  lost. 

Would  you  give  your  readers  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  one  A.  M.  Hartwell,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  an  agent  for  a  nursery  company? 
Three  years  ago  we  gave  him  an  order  for 
over  $60.  lie  stayed  with  us  three  days 
while  he  was  working  around.  We  found 
him  all  right.  About  a  year  ago  he  came 
back  and  got  an  order  for  $10  worth  of 
trees.  At  that  time  he  told  us  he  was 
getting  on  fine  and  that  he  was  taken 
into  the  firm  as  a  partner.  Just  before 
he  went  he  said  if  we  paid  cash  with 
order  there  would  be  10  per  cent  dis¬ 
count.  Believing  all  he  said,  I  gave  him 
$9.  but  no  trees  arrived.  w.  a.  y. 

Massachusetts. 

It  develops  that  the  order  was  never 
turned  over  to  the  nursery  concern  which 
this  agent  represented.  We  have  asked 
him  several  times  to  make  good  to  the 
subscriber,  but  he  has  failed  to  do  so.  and 
our  recent  letters  have  been  ignored.  We 
do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Hartwell  is 
still  selling  nursery  stock  or  not,  but  if 
so,  the  farming  public  can  benefit  by  W. 
A.  Y.’s  experience. 

The  copper  sulphate  was  received  Feb. 
19.  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and 
seven  months.  I  would  very  much  like 
to  pay  you  for  your  persistent  effort  to 
collect  this  account,  but  as  I  know  it  is 
the  settled  policy  of  the  publishers  to 
refuse  pay  for  work  of  this  kind.  I  can 
only  extend  to  you  my  thanks  for  your 
kindness  and  trv  to  do  my  “bit”  by  boost¬ 
ing  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  “Old  Reliable”  of 
the  farmer  family.  J.  R.  V. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  letter  needs  no  explanation. 
A  prompt  tracer  was  started  when  this 
shipment  failed  to  appear  at  destination, 
but  it  took  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  two  years  and  n  half  to  locate  and 
deliver  it.  They  sho'.ld  get  out  a  bulletin 
for  their  agents,  instructing  them  in  the 
proper  method  of  tracing  lost  shipments. 
The  express  companies  also  need  instruc¬ 
tion  on  this  point.  Gross  inefficiency  is 
shown  in  their  present  methods. 


Sulphur  Ointment  for  Cowpox 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  754,  Dr.  A.  S. 
Alexander  says  that  cowpox  must  run  its 
course,  which  may  be  correct,  as  the 
sores  on  our  cows’  teats  may  not  be  cow- 
pox,  but  about  eighteen  months  ago  I 
asked  Professor  Bulkley  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College  for  a  remedy  for  cowpox 
and  he  recommended  sulphur  ointment, 
which  I  have  used  since  then  with  very 
good  results.  In  fact  the  sores  last  only 
a  few  days  after  starting  to  use  the  oint¬ 
ment,  where  before  it  would  stay  for 
several  weeks.  The  ointment  was  made 
by  stirring  flowers  of  sulphur  in  petro¬ 
latum.  CAUL  li.  II  ASKER. 

Pennsylvania, 


is  now  no  reason 
why  every  farmer  in  the  U.  S. 
should  not  be  successfully  using 
kerosene  for  engine  fuel.  This  new 
iy2n.  p.  size  completes  a  line  of 

KEROSENE 

engines — 1/^  to  15  H.  P— all  of 

which  deliver  engine  performance 
even  m  excess  of  your  expectations. 
The  local  dealer  who  displays  the 
“Z  sign — will  show  you  the“Z’ 
end  explain  why  it  is  the 
best  engine  “buy  for  you  at 
these  prices — 1/^  H.  P.  $61.00 

—3  H.  P.  $100.00  —  6  H.  P. 
$179.00  F.  O.  B,  Factory. 

Throttling  Governor — 

Buil t  -  in  Oscillating 
Magneto 


Glsonatson 
Distillate 
Coal  Qil 
Daps  or* 
Gasoline 


Tom 

Thrift 

Says; 


“It's  easy  and  safe  to 
turn  night  into  day  if 
you  own  a  C.  W.  S.  Flashlight.  No 
matches  to  find,  r.o  lantern  to  fill, 
and  no  flames  to  flare.” 

See  Page  538  of  “Your  Bargain  Boole.” 

This  page  shows  flashlights  of  many  kinds, 
nr.d  many  sizes,  but  each  item  is  priced  at 
the  actual  cost  plus  only  our  one  margin  of 
profit.  The  pcpular  vest  pocket  “edition” 
sells  for  only  63c.  Other  sizes  equally  low. 

If  you  haven’t  “Your  Bargain  Book”  we 
want  to  send  you  one.  It’s  FREE.  Send 

today. 

The  Charles  William  Stores . 

350  Storoo  Building  Now  York  Giy 


WELL  dpaysg  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  Improved  CHAMPION 
Milk  Cooler - Aerator 

Removes  odors— halts  bacterial  growth-- cools— 
aerates.  Sana  i is  cost  in  one  week.  Jr  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  for  special  otrer.  InaUt 
on  tho  Genuine  Champion;  Descriptive  folder  free, 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.,  Dept.  K  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Dorit  Maine  your  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  allows  tho  way  to  make 
more  money  on  your  cows. 

HARDER  SILOS 

usually  pay  for 
themselves  in  one 
«ti  .so  a  — hunt!  reds 
of  cl  a  i  r  y  m  o  n 
testify  to  this. 

Used  by  tl.  S.  Govt, 
and  leading  State 
institutions. 

Valuable  improve¬ 
ments  this  year— new 
Gambrel  roof  adds  to 
capacity.  Write  for 
Rook . 

Harder  Mfg.  Corp-,  Box  11,  Cohle.kill,  N  Y. 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GF.T  F.  A  R  L  Y 
SHIPPING  AND  GASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  Is  really  practical  for  full 
S  l<>.  Adjustable  door  frame 
wiili  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  tine  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY.  N.  Y. 


Before  You  Buy  Your .  Silo, 

Investigate  tho  reliablo  Green  Mountain,  Send 
for  circulars  describing  long-life,  tight 
construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 
Creamery  Package  Mlg.  Co.,  338  Weal  SI,  Rutland,  VI. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

CARLOT  MOVEMENT  MODERATE  BUT  NEARBY 
fiJTOCK  INCREASING  AND  PRICES  WEAKER 

Distant  shipments  are  less  in  volume 
than  in  early  Spring,  but  the  actual  sup¬ 
plies  in  many  lines  are  greater,  owing  to 
the  homegrown  produce  teamed  and 
trucked  into  the  markets  as  the  season 
advances.  Prices  have  been  coming  down 
slowly  this  month,  but  the  level  is  still 
above  that  of  last  season.  Carlots  of  new 
onions,  potatoes  and  cabbage  are  moving 
Northward,  but  volume  is  far  below  last 
year.  The  strawberry  shipping  territory 
is  extending  to  Northern  Virginia,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Arkansas.  Various  lines  from 
the  Norfolk  section  are  becoming  prom¬ 
inent  in  Eastern  markets.  Active  Texas 
trucking  season  is  about  over,  but  Louis¬ 
iana,  Alabama  and  Missouri  are  tilling 
Western  markets. 

THE  REACTION  IN  POTATO  MARKETS 

Prices  of  potatoes  sagged  off  consider¬ 
ably  after  the  rapid  gains  in  May.  Un¬ 
derlying  conditions  are  strong,  owing  to 
rapidly  decreasing  supplies  of  old  stock 
and  light,  new  crop,  and  the  only  evident 
reason  for  the  extent  of  the  decline  lies  in 
the  usual  disposition  of  buyers  to  take  as 
little  as  possible  until  they  feel  that  the 
market  has  reached  bottom.  The  old  crop 
has  moved  out  wonderfully  well,  including 
a  lot  of  poor  stuff  that  would  not  have 
paid  freight  charges  under  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  last  year.  The  old  and  new  crops 
fitted  together  well,  the  supply  being  kept 
up  without  any  bad  break  in  prices.  Old 
potatoes  range  mostly  $2  to  $2.50  per  100 
lbs.  in  city  markets  for  large  lots,  and 
new  stock  averages  about  $S  per  bbl.  in 
the  East  and  a  little  more  in  the  West. 
It  looks  as  if  the  early  Northern  crop 
would  meet  a  market  supplied  only  moder¬ 
ately  from  the  South,  acreage  and  crop 
both  being  light  in  that  section. 

FIRM,  ACTIVE,  ONION  MARKETS 

A  few  scattering  cars  of  old  onions  are 
still  moving,  but  not  much  firm,  sound 
stock  is  loft  in  the  markets.  Some  of  it 
exceeded  $7  per  100  lbs.  in  New  York,  and 
the  range  for  fairly  good  old  onions  in 
large  centers  is  $4  to  $5.  Texas  and  Cal¬ 
ifornia  growers  are  getting  $2.50  to  $3 
per  crate  for  good  new  yellow  stock  in 
producing  sections,  which  means  good 
profits  despite  very  high  costs.  The  acre¬ 
age  in  the  North  is  still  a  problem  with 
indicated  decrease.  The  payroll  of  one 
onion  town  in  Upper  Connecticut  1  alley 
i^  reported  over  $450,000,  including  one 
man  who  paid  out  $65,000  for  help,  in¬ 
cluding  sorting  of  some  smaller  local 
crops  which  he  bought. 

CABBAGE  PRICES  SAGGING  OFF 

Increasing  supplies  of  new  cabbage, 
much  of  it  soft,  small  and  poor,  have 
forced  lower  prices,  but  growers  are  still 
getting  over  $3  per  bbl.  at  stations  for 
reasonably  good  stock.  Usually  whenever 
the  early  crop  sells  fairly  high  the  main 
Northern  crop  also  brings  good  values, 
biit  nobody  can  guess  the  Northern  acre¬ 
age  yet  because  it  is  planted  later  than 
other  leading  truck  crops,  and  yield  is  al- 
ways  uncertain,  although  late  cabbage  can 
stand  anything  except  drought. 

ANOTHER  SEASON  OF  HIGH-PRICED  BERRIES 

Strawberries  are  bringing  prices  fully 
as  high  as  last  season  and  far  in  excess  of 
preceding  season.  From  15  to  30c  has 
beep  the  general  wholesale  range  for  good 
fruit.  Early  cherries  should  do  well,  for 
there  is  no  cooking  fruit  in  the  market 
and  sugar  can  be  had  this  season.  First 
car  of  California  cherries  started  May  15. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  peaches,  both 
South  and  North,  if  these  persistent  cold 
spells  do  not  spoil  early  promise. 

G.  B.  F. 


Lackawanna  County  (Pa.)  Dairymen’s 
Improvement  Association 

An  advance  step  in  dairying  was  made 
in  this  county  when  25  dairymen  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Farm  Bureau  organized 
the  Lackawanna  Co.  Dairymen’s  Improve¬ 
ment  Association.  The  work  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  is  chiefly  along  two  lines,  in¬ 
creasing  milk  production  and  decreasing 
food  costs.  This  is  accomplished  by  keep¬ 
ing  records  of  each  cow’s  milk  and  butter- 
fat  production  and  its  value,  keeping  a 
record  of  the  amount  of  feed  consumed 
and  its  value,  keeping  a  record  of  labor 
required,  locating  robber  cows,  suggesting 
improved  feeding  methods,  balancing  feed 
rations,  selecting  new  sires  and  new  foun¬ 
dation  cows.  The  records  of  .350  cows 
are  kept  in  this  association.  During  the 
month  of  April  14  cows  produced  more 
than  40  lbs.  of  butterfat,  or  1,200  lbs.  of 
milk.  With  the  exception  of  two.  every 
member  in  the  association  has  a  silo.  A 
marked  improvement  in  the  herds  is  no¬ 
ticed  where  purebred  sires  have  been  used 
for  the  past  several  years. 

I.F.ROY  HOFFER. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man,  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


r.„_,  Qq  florae  miles,  Port  Jervis,  Orange 

farm  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Hs  mile  Huguenot; 

mostly  level  state  road;  7-room  house,  2 
barns:  fair  condition.  S7.500;  possession  at  once. 
Easy  terms.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CTATIflllCRY  PRINTtll  for  Farmers,  Poultry  men,  etc.  Yon 
0  I  A  I  luncn  I  need  it.  Complete  line  of  samples  ajid 
full  particulars  postpaid,  free.  BKKIiK  I'RBSS,  Hl  tHK,  VT. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Ertits  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  ko  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Strong,  middle-aged  Protestant 
woman,  accustomed  to  the  country,  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  on  farm,  witli  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  two  in  family.  ADVERTISER  55G7, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  farm  foreman,  willing  to 
follow  instructions  and  discharge  duties  faith¬ 
fully  and  intelligently  during  owner’s  absence; 
300-acre  dairy  and  general  stock  and  crop  farm; 
grade  Holstein  cattle;  married  man,  28-34  years 
old:  life  exjicrience  on  farm  and  two  or  more  years 
Cornell  training  preferred;  farm  must  be  run  on 
paying  basis  and  only  sober  reliable  man  consid¬ 
ered;  state  age,  weight,  nationality,  experience, 
salary  expected  and  when  ready  for  work  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5523,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — American  woman  as  good  all  around 
cook  for  small  club  in  Catskills,  for  two 
months,  from  July  1;  §75  a  month.  Address 
with  references  W.  H.  FANCHER,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y„  R.  F.  D.  2. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  single  man  on  Orleans  Co. 

fruit  farm;  a  fine  home  and  good  wages  for  a 
willing  worker;  state  your  age,  weight  and 
wages  d’esired.  ADVERTISER  5542,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  in  dairy  plant  and  on  farms; 

farm  hands,  $2  per  day,  with  board  and  room; 
barn  men,  #55  per  month  with  board  and  room; 
milkers.  #00  per  month  with  board  and  room. 
COLUMBIA  MILK  FARMS,  Jullustown,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man  to  assist  in  garden;  also  to  work 
on  farm  when  necessary;  some  inside  work; 
steady  position,  near  New  York;  give  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5502,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  Woman  or  woman  with  daughter 
for  general  housework  in  the  country;  all 
modern  conveniences;  laundery.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  5558,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  woman  as  cook  in  small 
Summer  hotel  located  in  mountains  about  100 
miles  from  New  York  City;  must  be  good,  all 
around  plain  cook:  state  experience  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  5557,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  man  on  general  dairy  farm; 

single;  understand  farming;  $40  mouth:  state 
age  and  particulars.  M.  S.  CYTOWIC,  Walton, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  farm  and  boarding  house 
work ;  also  girls  as  waitresses.  Address 
RIVER  FARM  HOUSE,  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
fa. 


WANTED — Married  couples  between  the  ages  of 
30  and  50  years  who  are  without  dependent 
children,  to  take  charge  of  cottages  in  a  school 
for  boys  who  are  wards  of  the  Juvenile  Court; 
compensation,  $00  per  month  and  maintenance 
for  couple.  Addre  SUPERINTENDENT 
THORN  I11LL  SCHOOL,  Wurrendale,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  woman,  one  thor¬ 
oughly  used  to  country  life,  to  help  care  for 
kin  elderly  person  and  assist  in  work  in  the  house; 
two  in  family;  no  laundry  work;  house,  modern 
conveniences;  permanent  employment  and  good 
wages;  answers  with  dependents  not  considered. 
ADVERTISER  5500,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Thoroughly  experienced  working 
foreman  for  general  farm  work;  must  under¬ 
stand  farming  and  implements  and  able  to  han¬ 
dle  help;  married  or  single;  good,  steady,  year- 
around1  position  witli  good  wages  to  the  'right 
man.  Write  information  in  detail,  first  letter, 
to  assure  early  interview.  ADVERTISER  5533, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Active,  up-to-date  manager  for  a 
progressive  fruit,  truck  and  vegetable  farm  of 
two  hundred  acres,  with  splendid  six-room  house, 
privileges,  garden,  etc.;  pleasant  environment; 
situated  2%  miles  from  Dyersburg,  Tennessee; 
permanent  position  and  splendid  opportunity  for 
the  right  man;  give  age.  experience,  references 
and  salary  expected.  FORREST  FERGUSON, 
1201  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  care  for  Guernsey 
herd:  must  be  very  good  milker:  line  house  and 
privileges;  high  wages;  good  opportunity.  Call 
or  address  SHAOBARK  FARM,  lt.F.D.  No.  3, 
Box  151,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety.  Summer'  meeting,  locality  not  fixed, 
July  11-12. 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Rurgottstown,  Pa.. 
Sept.  30-Oct.  1-12. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety.  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  prob¬ 
ably  Dec.  3-5. 


“I’m  afraid  I’m  stuck  on  this  lot  of 
pocket  knives.”  “What’s  the  matter  with 
them?”  “They’ve  got  corkscrews.” — De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a  State 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  salary  $45  a 
month  for  men  and  $30  for  women,  with  main¬ 
tenance.  State  age  when  applying.  Apply  to 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Vtchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. 

- - - i 

WANTED — Trustworthy,  middle-aged,  American 
Protestant  woman  who  is  fond  of  children,  to 
aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island,  ninety 
miles  from  New  York;  family,  two  adults  anil 
four  children,  between  ages  two  and  eleven:  no 
washing  required,  but  must  help  with  mending, 
plain  dfewing  and  care  of  children;  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  family;  only  persons  desiring 
permanent  employment  need  apply;  wages.  $30 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  5458,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GOOD  sturdy  boy.  about  17,  on  small  general 
farm;  give  weight,  experience,  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  CIIAS.  MANLEY,  Braintree;  Vt. 


WANTED — A  first-class  farmer,  married;  can 
take  one  or  two  boarders  if  necessary;  a  fine 
home  and  opportunity  to  the  right  man;  $75 
month,  house,  etc.  KENDALE  FARMS,  As- 
bury  l’ark,  N.  J. ;  R.F’.D.  No.  1. 

Situations  Wanted 

YOUNG  man,  25,  wants  work  on  general  farm; 

some  experience.  REDMOND,  441  Rogers 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  44,  single,  wishes  position  on  farm;  is 
first-class  all  round  machinist  and  repairer;  be 
able  to  give  hand  on  farm  work;  strictly 
sober  and  reliable.  G.  LUUIt,  1300  St.  Nicholas 
Ave.,  New  York. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  assist  with 
housework  in  country;  no  washing  and  every¬ 
thing  modern;  a  pleasant  home  with  a  congenial 
family:  $25  per  month.  A.  E.  BUYERS,  Wil- 
liamsville,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  with  the  experience,  ability  and 
brains  to  make  plant  pay,  seeks  position  as 
working  manager  on  living  salary  and  profit- 
sharing  basis;  expert  incubator  and  brooder  man; 
managed  one  plant  12  years:  American;  married. 
ADVERTISER  5508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  middle-aged,  with  boy  5  years,  wants 
housework  on  gentleman’s  place  or  farm. 
MRS.  M.  H.,  care  Mrs.  A.  HafTer,  323  East  72d 
Street,  New  York  City. 

FARM  manager,  age  43,  married;  life  exper¬ 
ienced  dairyman  and  general  farmer;  qualified 
to  successfully  manage  any  dairy  or  agricultural 
proposition;  at  liberty  now;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  5560,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  orchard  manager  by 
college  graduate;  10  years’  experience  in  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Virginia.  C.  A.  GREENE,  Ivy  Depot, 

WANTED — By  trained  nurse,  position  as  nurse- 
companion;  country  preferred;  good  references. 
MRS.  ANNA  G.  PIERCE,  18  Cottage  St.,  East 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

SUCCESSFUL  poultry  breeder  desires  connection 
on  private  poultry  plant;  if  you  have  the 
place  I  can  produce  results;  salary  or  shares  or 
both:  ex-arm.v  officer;  highest  credentials.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5555,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT- — High-grade  man,  with 

twenty-one  years’  experience,  wishes  position 
on  gentleman’s  estate:  references  the  best. 
ADVERTISER  5559,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  young  married  man.  just 
discharged  from  Canadian  army,  on  poultry 
plant;  experienced;  references;  also  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  wild  duck,  pheasants,  etc.  n.  HOP¬ 
KINS.  South  Lyndeboro,  N.  H. 

WANTED — Position  as  farmer  or  gardener;  mar¬ 
ried;  competent:  lifetime  experience;  good 
references:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  5561, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single.  40;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  eare  of  poultry,  incubation  and 
raising  chicks:  also  very  successful  with  exhi¬ 
bition  stock,  all  breed's  of  ducks  included.  Ad¬ 
dress  FRED  PHILLIPS,  Box  142,  Kenilworth, 
N.  J. 

YOUNG  man,  23,  desires  position  as  assistant 
on  large,  modern,  commercial  Leghorn  plant: 
engaged  at  present,  but  will  be  at  liberty  about 
June  18;  reason  for  leaving,  wish  to  acquire 
broader  experience  than  capacity  of  this  plant 
affords:  reference  present  employers.  LEO 

WATKINS,  care  THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.- 

POULTRYMAVS  assistant  wishes  position:  do 
anything  but  caponize;  moderate  wages. 
JOSEPH  MARTIN.  3915  Snyder  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

KEXXEI.MAN’S  assistant  wishes  position:  some 
experience;  moderate  wages.  JOSEPH  MAR¬ 
TIN,  3915  Snyder  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  on  truck  farm;  experience 
desired:  wage  secondary;  age  23:  single. 
ADVERTISER  5504,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  young  men  would  like  work  on  up-to-date 
farm.  A.  JOHNSON,  Box  11,  Cannon  Street, 
Hamden,  Conn. 

YOUNG  man,  experienced,  excellent  habits,  ref¬ 
erences,  desires  position  on  fruit  and  poultry 
farm.  ADVERTISER  5505,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc- 

WANTED — To  rent  for  cash,  for  one  year,  with 
privilege  of  buying,  farm  of  25  to  40  acres, 
within  50  miles  of  New  York  City;  good  house; 
some  wood;  near  high  school;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  description;  advertiser  is  practical 
farmer  and  guarantees  best  of  eare.  Address 
WARREN  COVII.L,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm:  about  15  acres: 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4,000  hens;  6.000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  mile 

from  town  of  3.500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard;  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  26 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean:  set  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 

$3,000  INCOME,  commuting  poultry  farm:  seven 
minutes  station:  14  acres;  modern  buildings 
for  1,200  head:  concrete  floors;  non-freeze  water 
system;  electric  artificial  daylight;  brooders; 
over  100  15-year  fruit  trees;  good  barn;  brook: 
spring;  artesian  well;  house  eight  rooms:  steam 
heat,  electric  light,  all  improvements;  sale,  ex¬ 
change;  $9,000.  BOX  99,  Woodeliff  Lake.  N.  ,T. 

WANTED — To  lease,  with  privilege  of  purchase. 

or  buy  on  contract  plan,  about  Oct.  1,  dairy 
farm  of  200  acres  or  more  in  Orange  County; 
land  and  buildings  must  be  in  good  shape. 
ADVERTISER  5543,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Working  partner;  live  wire  (small 
investment):  40-aere  orchard;  high  class;  big 
orchard  neighbors.  CHARLES  BECK,  Owner. 
Waynesboro,  Va. 

WOULD  you  like  a  5-acre  tract  of  laud  on  either 
proposed  Sunset  Trail  or  Grand  View  Terrace? 
Every  plot  Inis  a  view  all  its  own  and  some 
nearly  40  miles;  it’s  in  beautiful  Overlook,  a 
suburb  of  Millington:  all  conveniences  in  one 
section  and  easy  commuting;  see  them  any  week 
day.  JOHN  V.  HAAS,  Owner,  Millington,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Near  Syracuse,  Ideal  fruit  farm 
(10a.):  delightful  home;  hardwood  tloors,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  steam  heat  (vapor):  unsurpassed 
soil;  excellent  water:  choicest  orchards;  excep¬ 
tional  value.  A.  C.  F.,  1332  Columbia  Road, 
Washington,  D.  0. 


FARM,  185  acres,  situated  Wayne,  the  apple 
Co.  of  York  State;  four  miles  Roehester- 
Syracuse  electric;  two  houses,  farm  buildings 
and  silo;  15  acres  apples,  15  wood,  10  wheat. 
Spring  grain;  75  acres  suitable  to  set  apples, 
peaches  or  prunes;  price  $48  per  acre;  twelve 
thousand  takes  farm,  tools,  stock,  four  horses, 
15  head  cattle,  10  hogs,  hens,  hay,  grain,  all 
kinds,  ensilage  cutter,  etc.;  half  cash;  balance 
mortgage;  owner  would  assist  buyer  during 
Summer  if  desired.  BOX  385,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


90-ACRE  dairy  farm,  stocked  and  equipped, 
ready  for  business;  ideal  Summer  home  for 
city  man;  two  miles  to  hustling  railroad  town; 
plenty  wood,  fruit  and  berries;  buildings  in  good 
repair;  piped  with  never-failing  spring  water. 
JOHN  W.  BASS,  Randolph,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Best  paying  established  implement 
and  seed  business  in  village  of  7,000  in  Central 
New  York;  stock  inventories  $15,000  or  more; 
special  inducements  to  right  parties  for  quick 
action.  Address  ADVERTISER  5503,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WIDOW,  unable  to  conduct  farm,  must  sell  208- 
acre  Delaware  County  dairy  farm;  three  miles 
village;  1}4  miles  R.  R.  station;  R.  F.  D.; 
keeps  25  cows,  young  stock,  team;  50  acres 
wood;  brook  Hat;  trout  stream;  11-room  house; 
barn;  other  farm  buildings;  with  or  without  full 
equipment;  farming  implements;  10  head  cattle; 
team.  Address  OWNER,  Box  55,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


BIG  modern  poultry  plant,  with  fine,  modern 
Colonial  residence  and  18  acres  good  land  in 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  Maryland;  improve¬ 
ments;  cost  owner  $25,000:  leaving  the  State,  lie 
will  sell  for  $15,000;  one-third  cash;  send  for 
description.  J.  LELAND  HANNA,  Timonlum, 
Md. 


FOR  SALE — 104  acres,  near  Langhorne,  Pa.,  25 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  8  from  Trenton,  5 
from  Bristol;  1,500  peach  and  apple  trees,  six 
years  old;  eight-room  stone  and  frame  house, 
hath,  hot  and  cold  water,  toilet,  sewer  system; 
three-room  tenant  house,  large  barn,  poultry 
house,  hog  house,  etc.;  everything  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  crops  all  planted;  all  farm  work  up-to- 
date:  price  $12,000;  terms,  $8,000  cash,  balance 
mortgage.  W.  E.  RANSOM,  200  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 300-aere  farm;  good  land,  buildings, 
fences,  stock,  tools,  views,  high  altitude,  large 
sugar  orchard,  equipped:  silo,  lots  wood  and  tim¬ 
ber;  $5,000.  BOX  05.  Wardsboro,  Vt. 


WANTED — Ground  floor  storage  (5,000  to  10.000 
square  feet)  for  old  machinery,  within  fifty 
miles  of  New  York:  barns  would  do.  DALTON, 
410  West  26tli  St.,  New  York. 


FARM — 140  acres,  in  Southwestern  New  York, 
adjacent  to  railroad  station  and  milk  plant; 
Vt  mile  from  church,  school  and  store;  buildings 
in  good  condition;  about  10  acres  timber  and 
wood;  practically  level;  only  the  broken  land 
along  creeks,  which,  with  10  or  12  cows,  is 
ideal  pasture:  price,  $0,000:  about  one-third 
cash:  also,  stock  and  tools  if  wanted;  might 
consider  anticipated  bnyer  on  shares.  F.  S. 
BURLINGAME,  Rockville,  Allegany  Co.,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Farms;  240  acres,  $4,000;  180  acres. 

$5,000;  137  acres,  $4,000;  half  cash;  good 

buildings;  newly  fenced  for  sheep  and  cattle: 
stock  and  tools  with  farms  if  wanted  at  cash 
value.  CLARE  GREGORY.  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


120-ACRE  Genesee  Valley  fruit  farm,  near 
Rochester:  best  of  soil,  water,  drainage  and 
fences;  good  buildings,  location  and  surround¬ 
ings;  14  acres  apple  orchard;  price,  $21,000.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  5552,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


7% -ACRE  farm  for  sale;  1  mile  village,  Sulli¬ 
van  County;  dwelling  (all  modern)  and  tenant 
house;  poultry  plant,  capacity  2,000  chicks.  900 
laying  hens;  garage;  stable:  running  water  in 
all  buildings:  first-class  condition;  price  $9,000. 
ADVERTISER  5556,,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — We  offer  for  sale,  immediate  ship¬ 
ment,  the  following  agriculture  implements, 
all  in  first-class  condition:  One  Mogul  810  trac¬ 
tor  and  three  plows,  two  Planet  Junior  cultiva¬ 
tors,  one  2-horso  harrow,  one  Oliver  horse  plow, 
one  corn  planter,  one  steel  oil  barrel,  one  disc 
harrow,  one  steel  gas  barrel,  one  tractor  attach¬ 
ment  with  chain,  one  tractor  belt  drive,  one 
Oliver  tractor  plow,  four  Oliver  tractor  plow¬ 
shares.  U.  S.  METALS  REFINING  COMPANY, 
Chrome,  N.  J. 


FDR  SALE — Two  Cricket  listed  corn  cultivators; 

never  used.  POWELL  CREEK  FARMS,  Mays 
Landing,  N.  J. 


JAPANESE  Hull-less  Popcorn,  1918  crop,  in  one- 
to  five-pound  bags,  30e  a  pound;  in  ten-pound 
bags,  28c;  in  50-pound  bags,  26c  and  postage  to 
your  zone.  S.  E.  HALL,  Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — One-horse  mowing  machine.  Buck¬ 
eye,  new.  $35.  FRANK  BREWSTER,  South 
Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Planet,  Jr.,  two-row  cultivator  No. 

72;  never  been  used;  the  first  cheek  for  $75 
will  take  it.  JOHN  LARSEN,  Box  135,  R.  F. 
D.  1.  Kane,  Fa. 


BEEIIMAN  tractor:  15  attachments;  new  last 
year;  perfect  order:  $3S0:  cost  new  over  $500. 
BROOKCUEST  FARM,  Cranbury.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fifteen  incubators,  consisting  of 
Buckeye.  Qneen,  Cyphers,  Prairie  State.  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Models:  all  guaranteed  and  can  be  in¬ 
spected  running  in  my  cellars:  prices  low,  ac¬ 
cording  to  condition;  also  three  Newtown  brooder 
stoves.  SUNNTSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper 
Hill,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  few  boarders  at  the  Fergusonvillo 
Academy.  MRS.  A.  L.  McNEILLY,  Ferguson- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Candee  incubator  in  first-class  order: 

state  lowest  cash  price,  size,  and  give  full 
information  in  first  letter.  LEWIS  F.  SEAR- 
BOROUGH,  Georgetown,  Del. 


BEEMAN  garden  tractor  plow.  Acme  harrow, 
cultivator  and  spring-tooth  harrow,  all  hitches 
complete:  used  5  hours  only;  reason  for  selling, 
change  of  occupation:  price,  $300;  cost  $397. 
L.  K.  PHILLIPS,  Elm  St.,  Franklin,  Mass., 
R.  F.  D. 


WANTED — Milwaukee  air  power  water  system 
in  good  condition  for  deep  well.  J.  II.  MAC- 
CLELLAND,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Large  second-hand  range,  double 
ovens,  suitable  for  hotel  purposes.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5554,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 500  new  Georgia  carriers,  naBed 
together:  price  25c  each;  5.000  wooden  tops 
for  10-qt.  baskets,  price  2e  each.  DELICIOUS 
ORCHARDS,  Eatontown,  Pa. 


FARMER’S  CYCLOPEDIA 
Co.);  fine  condition;  $15. 
!  °9th  St.,  Woodeliff,  N.  J. 


(Doubleday.  Pace 
KUHLMANX,  124 


You  Wouldn’t  Have  Your 
Best  Horse  Poorly  Shod! 

Unsuitable  tires  will  cripple  an  auto¬ 
mobile  as  surely  as  poorly  fitted  shoes 
will  lame  a  horse. 

Your  car  must  be  properly  shod  to  give 
its  best  and  most  economical  work. 

Give  it  tires  you  know  are  exactly  suited 
to  its  use— tires  that  are  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  roads  you  travel. 

The  line  of  United  States  Tires  includes 
tires  to  meet  any  possible  need.  It  is 
the  only  complete  line  built  by  any  tire 
manufacturer. 

No  matter  what  type  of  car  you  drive 
or  what  kind  of  roads  surround  your 
farm,  you  can  find  United  States  Tires 
that  will  fit  your  needs  to  a  nicety. 

There  are  five  separate  types  for  pas- 
senger  cars  and  both  pneumatic  and  solid 
for  trucks. 

The  nearest  United  States  Sales  and 
Service  Depot  Dealer  will  gladly  assist 
you  in  making  your  selection.  He  will 
save  you  lots  of  those  good  hard  dollars 
you  get  from  those  fields  of  yours. 

Let  him  help  you. 

United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


si^oa 
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Seasonal  Variation  in  Milk  Composition 

What  Happens  to  the  Cow  in  Summer? 

Part  I.  .  -  , 

Dissatisfied  producers:— The  time  of 
year  is  at  hand  when  the  farmer  who  is  selling 
liis  milk  cm  a  straight  butterfat  basis  or  a  flat  rate 
per  100  ll»s.  plus  a  premium  for  butterfat  begins  to 
wonder,  and  express  himself  in  strong  language  to 
his  neighbors  and  others,  that  he  cannot  see  why 
his  test  should  be  getting  less  all  the  time.  The 
opinion  he  has  of  the  concern  buying  liis  milk,  and 


fault.  Plenty  of  data  are  now  available  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  this  point  thoroughly,  and  such  data  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  milk  producer.  The  tables  that 
follow  are  compiled  from  Storrs,  Conn.,  Bulletin  94. 
Table  I  shows  the  effect  of  seasonal  variation  on 
the  per  cent  of  fat  and  solids  not  fat  for  eight  cows 
calving  iu  the  month  of  January; 

Table  I. 

Per  Cent 


Month 
Ja unary 
February 
March  . . 


Fat 

3.91 

3.9:; 


Per  Cent 
Solids  Not  Fat 
8.70 
8.77 
8.50 


January  to  3.01  iu  June  and  3.62  in  July,  and  the 
solids  not  fat  from  8.70  to  S.23  and  8.10  respectively. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  solids  not  fat  content  is 
affected  about  twice  as  much  as  the  fat,  and  that 
cows  giving  average  testing  milk  (3.7  to  4  per  cent) 
may  fall  below  the  common  S.5  per  cent  solids  not 
fat  standard.  It  is  seen  in  August.  September  and 
October  that  the  composition  of  the  milk  improves. 
This  is  due  to  both  coming  of  cooler  weather  and 
advancing  lactation.  Another  point  to  note  particu¬ 
larly  at  this  time  is  that  March,  April  and  May 
are  the  months  when  the  test  begins  to  go  down. 


Guernsey  Coir  Yi volet te  ?</  60799.  Fin.  2)7.  See  Pag  9.10 


of  the  operators  of  the  Babcock  test,  possibly  of  the 
test  itself,  are  anything  but  complimentary.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  an  operator  of  the  test  may 
make  an  occasional  slight  error,  in  general  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test  can  be  relied  upon  the  year  around  to  give 
an  accurate  and  just  basis  on  which  to  sell  our 
milk. 

DATA  FROM  STORRS.— Owners  of  low-testing 
cattle  are  sometimes  taken  to  account  by  State  dairy 
commissioners  during  the  Summer  for  selling  milk 
that  is  below  the  standard  for  per  cent  of  fat  or 
solids  not  fat.  or  both.  To  be  sure  the  test  will 
be  lower  during  the  Spring  and  Stumper  months, 
titan  during  the  Winter,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  cow’s 


April  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

3.68 

8.50 

May  . 

_  3.71! 

8.62 

June  . 

_  3.61 

8.23 

J  uly  . 

..... 

_  3.62 

8.10 

August  . 

8.24 

S.53 

October  . 

_  4.02 

8.72 

MARKED  CH 

VNGE 

S. — It  is  quite  well  understood 

that  milk  tests 

lower 

during  the  first 

few  months 

of  lactation  and  increases  in  richness  towards  the 


end  of  the  period.  For  that  reason  the  data  on  these 
Winter  calving  cows  have  been  selected  to  bring  out 
the  point.  It  might  be  stated  that  these  data  were 
collected  by  making  fat  and  lactometer  determina¬ 
tion^.  at  regular  intervals  three  times  eaeh  month. 
It  will  be  uo’ted  "that  the  fat  drops  from  3.96*  in 


ADVANCED  LACTATION.— Should  a  man  hav¬ 
ing  his  herd  freshening  in  Summer  or  Fall  also 
expect  this  reduction  in  test  the  following  Spring, 
or  will  the  fact  that  the  cows  will  be  well  advanced 
in  lactation  prevent  it?  Table  II  shows  some  figures 
that  answer  this  question: 


Table 
Jan.  Feb. 

II. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

tfc  Fa  t . 

%  SNF . 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

4.01 

8.73 

Oct. 

3.83 

3.80 

Nov. 

3.92 

8.76 

Dec. 

%  Fat . 

4.76 

4.69 

4.53 

4.22 

4.67 

4.76 

%  SNF . 

S.57 

8.94 

S.74 

8.66 

9.12 

8.97 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

Mav 

June 

%,  Fat, . 

4.73. 

4.83 

4.76 

4,63 

3.65 

4.51 

U83 

C  SNF . 

-  9.01' 

9.19 

1  S.97 

S.S6 

S.76 
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Julv  A  us-  Sept.  Oet.  Nov.  Dee. 

%  Fat .  4.59  4.99  4.83  5.07  5.35  5.70 

%  SNF. . .  8.70  9.00  S.99  9.20  9.47  9.58 

FURTHER  TESTS. — These  figures  were  obtained 
on  the  milk  of  a  cow  calving  in  April,  1911.  and 
milking  steadily  through  December,  1912.  The  fat. 
tests  for  December.  1911.  January,  February  and 
March,  1912,  average  4.77  per  cent,  and  solids  not 
fat  9.03  per  cent,  while  the  average  of  the  April.  May 
June  and  July  tests,  after  a  cow  has  milked  for  a 
year  are  for  fat  4.04  per  cent,  and  solids  not  fat  8.74 
per  cent.  This  seems  In  indicate  that  the  tendency 
for  milt:  to  test  loir  during  the  Rummer  months  is 
greater  than  the  tendency  of  prolonged  lactation  to 
rnise  the  test.  However,  the  man  having  cows 
freshen  in  late  Summer  should  not  get  the  decline 
in  test’  that  obtains  for  Winter  and  Spring-calving 

COWS.  H.  F.  .TUDKIXS. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


Lighting  and  Ventilation  of  Stables 

Part  II. 

•PREY  ENTING  CONI  >EN SAT  I  ON.— Another  rea¬ 
son  for  conserving  heat  in  the  outtake  flue  is  to 
prevent  the  condensation  of  moisture  within  it.  The 
exhaled  air  from  the  stable  carries  a  large  amount 
of  water  in  the  form  of  an  invisible  vapor.  This, 
while  it  remains  as  a  vapor,  further  lightens  the 
air.  increasing  the  draft,  but  if  the  temperature  is 
allowed  to  drop  in  the  flue  it  is  condensed  and  causes 
trouble  from  running  back  down  into  the  stable. 
Still  another  thing  that  aids  in  keeping  the  air  con¬ 
tained  in  the  flue  warm  and  hastening  the  flow  is 
to  make  the  flue,  if  rectangular  in  cross  section,  as 
nearly  square  as  conditions  will  permit.  The  dia¬ 
grams  in  Fig.  233  last  week  explain  this.  A  and 
B  are  of  equal  cross  section,  four  square  feet,  but 
B  has  one-fourth  more  wall  surface  exposed  to  re¬ 
tard  the  flow  of  air  and  permit  the  loss  of  heat.  The 
lower  end  of  the  flue  should  be  left  open  and  a 
register  should  be  placed  in  the  flue  at  the  ceiling, 
so  that  it  may  be  opened  and  ventilation  hastened 
by.  the  escape  of  the  warm  upper  air  when  desirable. 
The  flue  should  be  regarded  as  a  chimney — its 
action  is  the  same — and  everything  done  that  would 
be  done  to  secure  a  good  draft  in  the  chimney,  for 
in  the  case  of  the  flue  the  heat  available  for  motive 
power  is  much  less. 

OUTTAKE  FLEES. — For  best  results  .the  outtake 
flue  should  l>e  large  and  centrally  located — large  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  larger  body  of  warm  air  flowing 
up  tbi'ough  it,  and  there  is  less  friction  and  heat 
loss.  A  stable* containing  20  to  30  cows  in  double 
rows  will  seldom  need  more  than  one  outtake  flue.  , 
The  central  location  is  desirable,  as  it  is  conducive 
to  uniform  ventilation  and  the  air  is  usually  wanner 
at  the  center  of  the  barn — it  is  less  affected  by 
•  outside  conditions.  Convenience  should  also  be  con¬ 
sulted  in  selecting  its  location.  It  is  not  always 
convenient,  for  various  reasons,  to  have  the  outtake 
centrally  located,  and  its  location  may  be  changed 
somewhat  to  a  place  less  in  the  way  without  mater- 
ially  affecting  its  capacity,  keeping  it  in  as  warm 
a  position  as  may  be  and  avoiding  proximity  to 
doors,  windows,  etc., 

STANDARD  CONSTRUCTION. — Dairy  barns  are 
usually  made  30  feet  in  width,  and  arranged  to 
stable  two  rows  of  cattle.  Such  construction  is 
standard.  The  cows  may  stand  facing  out  or  in,  as 
suits  the  convenience  of  the  owner.  There  are  argu¬ 
ments  for  both  arrangements.  Where  they  stand 
facing  out,  however,  the  problem  of  ventilation  is 
somewhat  simplified,  the  fresh  air  coining  in  at  their 
heads,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  233,  and  the  foul  air  being 
taken  out  behind  them  by  a  centrally  located  flue. 
Where  the  case  is  reversed  and  the  cows  face  inward, 
the  fresh  air  coming  in  as  it  does  behind  the  cows 
has  a  tendency  to  carry  the  gutter  odors  up  past  the 
cow's  head  to  the  outtake.  This  is  somewhat  objec¬ 
tionable.  and  the  difficulty  is  sometimes  overcome 
by  carrying  the  fresh  air  in  ducts  in  the  ceiling  to 
the  center,  as  shown  in  Fig.  24S.  and  having  the  out- 
takes  lead  up  from  the  side  walls,  as  shown. 

FRESII  AIR  INTAKES. — As  before  mentioned, 
the  fresh  air  intakes  should  extend  from  an  opening 
on  the  outside  of  the  wall  near  the  bottom  up  through 
the  wall  and  discharge  into  the  stable  near  the 
ceiling.  They  should  be  small,  about  6x16  inches 
or  8x12  inches  in  size,  their  size  depending  some¬ 
what  upon  the  size  studding  used  and  the  distance 
between  them  if  the  barn  is  of  the  balloon  frame 
type.  They  should  be  well  distributed  about  the 
sides  of  the  building,  so  that  fresh  air  comes  in 
uniformly  from  all  sides,  and  there  should  be  enough 
of  them  so  that  their  combined  area  will  be  slightly 
greater  than  the  area  of  the  outtake  flue  or  flues. 


The  side  next  to  the  inside  of  the  stable  should  be 
insulated,  so  that  the  cold  air  flowing  through  it  will 
not  cool  the  stable  walls,  otherwise  the  moisture  in 
the  damp  stable  air  will  be  condensed  at  this  place, 
making  the  wall  wet.  The  outside  opening  should 
be  screened  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  vermin  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  flue  sloped  outward  to  pre¬ 
vent  storm  water  from  beating  in  and  causing  decay 
in  the  framework.  The  inside  opening  should  be 
fitted  with  a  shutter,  so  that  the  entrance  of  fresh 
air  may  be  controlled  when  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
temperature.  When  remodeling  an  old  barn  these 
titles  may  be  placed  in  boxes,  built  either  outside  or 
inside  of  the  existing  stable  wall,  and  extending  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  opening. 

LIGHTING.' — While  an  abundance  of  light  is  desir- 
able,  stable  lighting  can  be  overdone  in  the  North. 
Heat  radiates  readily  through  glass,  and  a  stable  hav¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  glass  surface  exposed  is  likely  to  be 
cold.  For  this  reason,  in  the  North  especially,  win¬ 
dows  should  be  of  such  shape  and  so  placed  that  .the 
most  light  is  secured  through  them.  A  rectangular 
window  with  the  long  dimension  placed  vertically 
will  admit  the  most  light,  as  less  is  cut  off  by  the 
sill  and  upper  casing.  Ovexhanging  eaves,  thick 
walls,  nearby  trees  and  buildings  are  all  factors  in 
excluding  light,  and  should  be  considered  in  placing 
the  windows.  Fig.  248  shows  how  thick  basement 
walls  obstruct  light,  add  where  possible  they  should 
be  beveled,  as  indicated.  The  window  should  be 
placed  well  up  toward  the  ceiling  to  pass  the  most 


Farther  Ventilation  Details.  Fig.  2Jf8 


light.  Four  square  feet  of  lighting  surface  per  cow 
is  the  amount  allowed  under  usual  conditions.  In 
the  usual  dairy  barn,  36  feet  wide,  the  cows  are 
placed  in  double  rows  and  are  spaced  from  three  to 
3 %  feet  apart  in  the  row.  This  arrangement  gives 
a  total  floor  area  of  from  54  to  63  square  feet,  or 
an  average  of  approximately  60  square  feet  per  cow. 
This  means  that  there  should  be  four  square  feet 
of  lighting  surface  for  every  60  square  feet  of  floor 
area,  or  in  tlie  ratio  of  1  :15.  If,  then,  the  area  of 
the  floor  is  divided  by  15  the  result  will  be  the  total 
area  of  all  the  windows  requii*ed.  This  may  be 
divided  by  the  number  of  windows  desired,  taking 
care  to  see  that  they  are  evenly  spaced  to  secure 
uniform  lighting,  giving  the  number  of  square  feet 
in  each  window  and  the  sash  selected  and  bought 
accordingly,  selecting  the  stock  size  of  window  that 
will  come  nearest  to  meeting  the  needs.  If  windows 
are  made  to  order  in  odd  sizes  the  expense  will  be 
a  great  deal  higher.  Single  sash  windows  hinged  at 
the  bottom  and  fitted  with  cheek  pieces  on  the  sides 
make  an  efficient  aid  to  ventilation  when  swung  in 
at  the  top  during  warm  weather.  A  similar  type, 
arranged  to  both  raise  and  swing  in  at  the  top,  is 
also  good  in  this  respect. 

If  attention  is  paid  to  these  details  in  building,  a 
dry,  warm  and  well- ventilated  stable  will  be  the 
result,  one  in  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  and  one 
in  which,  because  of  its  well-lighted  condition,  work 
can  be  rapidly  done  and  dirt  will  not  be  tolerated, 
and  all  at  the  cost  of  leaving  the  proper  openings 
for  the  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  R.  h.  smith. 


Plans  for  Direct  Selling 

ALL  over  the  country,  apparently,  fruit  growers 
ai’e  picking  up  the  plan  of  selling  their  products 
on  the  road  or  right  at  the  door.  The  coming  of  the 
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popular  car  has  made  It  possible  for  people  to  get 
about  more  than  ever  before.  Many  of  them  feel 
that  they  are  riding  about  for  pleasure,  and  they  now 
begin  to  think  that  they  would  like  to  combine  busi¬ 
ness,  so  they  frequently  make  trips  into  the  country 
in  order  to  buy  fruit  and  vegetables  direct  from 
farmers.  This  plan  is  becoming  general  all  over  the 
country.  J.  W.  Stubenrauch  of  Texas  is  a  peach 
grower.  He  tells  us  that  people  are  driving  40  miles 
in  their  cars  to  buy  packages  of  peaches  for  canning. 
They  are  glad  of  the  chance  to  buy,  and  the  trip 
gives  them  an  outing  which  they  all  enjoy. 

Many  others  are  doing  the  same  thing.  Several 
poultrymen  that  we  know  of  make  a  specialty  of 
selling  eggs  for  preserving  in  water  glass.  They  ad¬ 
vertise  when  they  have  eggs  for  sale,  and  sell  them 
by  the  crate.  They  also  keep  a  supply  of  the  water 
glass  on  hand,  and  either  give  a  package  of  it  as  a 
premium  to  egg- buyers,  or  sell  it  at  a  fair  price.  In 
this  way  they  are  able  to  dispose  of  large  quantities 
of  eggs  without  any  trouble  about  shipping,  since  the 
customer  conies  right  to  the  farm  in  the  car  and  car¬ 
ries  the  eggs  away. 

In  our  own  case,  we  sell  many  barrels  of  apples 
during  the  season  in  just  this  way.  It  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  let  the  public  know  by  correspondence  or 
through  an  advertisement  that  you  have  the  goods 
for  sale.  Knowing  that,  they  are  glad  to  come  in 
the  car  and  take  the  fruit  home  with  them.  Many 
schemes  of -this  kind  are  now  being  worked  by  farm¬ 
ers  in  order  to  avoid  labor  and  expense  in  handling. 
In  several  cases  we  have  been  told  of  a  scheme  for 
selling  and  picking  strawberries.  This  came  from 
growers  who  are  located  in  thickly  settled  places, 
where  there  is  a  demand  for  canning  fruit.  The 
fruit  growers  make  arrangements  with  people  who 
want  to  buy  berries  so  that  they  will  come  and  do 
their  own  picking.  They  pick  a  crate  or  more,  as  they 
desire,  and  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  the  fruit, 
which  means  the  ordinary  wholesale  price,  with  the 
cost  of  picking  taken  out.  Then  these  customers  take 
their  fruit  home  and  divide  with  their  neighbors,  or 
eat  what  they  care  to  of  the  fresh  fruit  and  put  the 
rest  into  cans.  By  using  good  judgment,  and  doing 
a  little  careful  planning,  these  men  are  able  to  sat¬ 
isfy  all.  They  have  no  worry  about  picking  their 
fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  a  good  price  for 
it.  while  the  customers  are  more  than  satisfied  with 
what  they  get. 


Selling  the  Tenant’s  Share  of  Rye 

I  worked  a  farm  on  shares  (50-50)  last  year,  but  not 
again  this  year.  Last  Fall  I  put  in  12  acres  of  rye  and 
am  unable  to  gather  it  when  it  will  be  fit.  Gould  you 
give  me  an  idea  of  a  fair  price  to  ask  for  it?  The  pur¬ 
chaser  would  have  to  gather  the  entire  12  acres  and  give 
the  product  of  six  acres  to  the  owner.  Owner  would 
bear  half  of  the  thrashing  expenses.  The  rye  looks  ex¬ 
cellent  and  is  said  by  all  <f  the  neighbors  to  Is*  the 
finest  in  the  neighborhood.  w.  n.  ,T.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

T  is  impossible  to  answer  such  a  question  accu¬ 
rately.  The  figures  given  here  are  intended  only 
as  a  suggestion.  In  the  locality  where  we  live,  con¬ 
siderable  grass  and  grain  is  sold  standing,  sometimes 
at  auction,  and  again  at  private  sale.  Usually  the 
buyer  figures  on  paying  about  one-third  of  what  the 
crop  would  sell  for  after  harvesting  and  housing. 
For  example,  if  hay  is  selling  at  $24  a  ton  in  the 
barn,  tbe  buyer  will  make  as  good  an  estimate  as 
possible  for  the  standing  grass  and  offer  about  $8  a 
ton,  including  the  risk  of  bad  weather.  The  cost  of 
cutting  and  hauling  is  figured  at  about  two-thirds 
of  the  selling  price.  That  is  the  usual  basis  for  fig¬ 
uring,  and  we  should  apply  the  same  reasoning  to 
this  case.  If  the  rye  is  good,  it  may  yield  18  bu.  to 
the  acre,  although  that  would  be  above  the  average. 
At  this  rate  12  acres  would  give  216  bu.  of  rye.  In 
buying  such  a  field,  if  it  was  first-class  grain,  we 
should  figure  on  about  200  bu.  of  grain.  Rye  is 
worth  with  us  about  $1.65  a  bushel,  which  would 
mean  $330  for  the  grain.  Such  rye  will  probably  run 
a  little  less  than  one  ton  of  straw  to  the  acre.  We 
should  figure  on  10  tons  of  straw,  which  is  worth 
with  us  $20  a  ton.  That  means  $200,  or  a  total  value 
of  $530  for  the  12  acres  of  rye.  One-half  of  this  evi¬ 
dently  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  so  that  the 
tenant's  interest  in  that  crop  would  be  a  possibility 
of  $265  for  the  grain  and  straw. 

Applying  the  figuring  given  above,  the  purchaser  of 
the  tenant’s  share  could  afford  to  pay  $88,  or.  in 
round  numbers,  about  $90  for  a  half  interest  in  that 
crop.  These  are  the  figures  that  would  be  applied  to 
such  a  trade.  They  are  usually  not  satisfactory  to 
the  tenant  or  the  owner  of  the  grain,  but  a  buyer  has 
to  take  the  risk  of  bad  weather,  the  cost  of  harvest¬ 
ing,  handling  and  thrashing,  and  in  most  cases  this  is 
about  all  that  the  tenant  could  hope  to  get  out  of  his 
share  of  that  crop. 
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Working  Away  From  Cows 

I  would  like  very  much  to  see  this  question  discussed 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  good  authority  :  Can  one  earn  a 
good  labor  income,  or  in  other  words,  make  a  success 
at  diversified  farming  by  leaving  out  the  cows  and  stock¬ 
ing  heavily  with  sheep  and  hogs?  I  do  not  like  cows 
and  hens,  although  they  have  made  me  good  money. 

E.  M. 

Must  Know  What  He  Is  Doing 

WITH  the  conditions  and  the  situation  of  the 
inquirer  entirely  unknown,  it  will  he  very 
difficult  to  formulate  an  answer  that  will  be  helpful 
or  satisfactory  to  the  questioner  or  to  the  writer. 
That  hogs  and  sheep  are  made  profitable  is  well 
known,  but  the  conditions  must  he  favorable  and, 
at  the  very  first,  the  party  undertaking  this  work 
must  be  well  versed  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  these 
animals,  and  the  farm  must  be  favorable  to  the  ven¬ 
ture  and  the  markets 


farm  which  can  be  used  for  raising  pigs.  The  silage 
can  be  steamed,  and  mixed  with  grain  for  the  mature 
stock  to  great  advantage,  but  unfortunately  hogs 
won't  stand  in  stanchions.  Contrary  to  common  be¬ 
lief,  suitable  housing  and  pastures  for  hogs  cost 
considerable  money.  Woven  wire  fencing  notably  is 
extremely  high  in  price.  From  a  market  standpoint 
I  seriously  question  the  advisability  of  a  man  start¬ 
ing  in  now  to  raise  pork,  if  your  correspondent 
aims  to  be  a  breeder  let  him  figure  about  10  years 
before  he  can  “arrive.”  Then  he  will  need  his  cows 
to  give  him  a  supply  of  skim-milk.  So  if  this  man 
likes  hogs  and  sheep  let  him  start  with  a  small 
number  and  decrease  his  cattle  and  increase  his  hogs 
or  sheep  until  he  finds  his  own  balance.  On  every 
farm  there  is  a  certain  balance  which  can  be  main¬ 
tained  most  profitably,  the  numbers  of  each  kind  of 


must  fie  ready  and  easy 
of  access.  Tf  the  writer 
is  sure  these  conditions 
exist  and  that  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  change  his 
habits  of  caring  for  ani¬ 
mals  and  put  all  there 
is  in  him  into  the 
sheep  and  hogs  as 
he  evidently  has  into 
the  cows  and  hens,  lie 
will  be  fairly  sure  of 
success.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing.  it  is  not  well  to 
make  any  radical 
changes  in  our  habits  of 
life  or  in  its  labors.  If 
the  cows  do  well  for 
you.  better  stick  to  the 
cows,  and  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  modern  con¬ 
ditions  improve  the  bus¬ 
iness  and  make  it  pay 
still  better.  If  the  farm 
is  well  adapted  to  graz¬ 
ing  and  the  general  con¬ 
ditions  are  such  that 
sheep  can  be  cared  for 
readily,  and  good  stock 
is  secured,  they  will  pay 
well.  If  hog  feed  can 
be  produced  on  the  farm 
with  the  capital  and 
labor  at  command,  the 
hogs  will  return  a  good 
profit,  but  not  to  go  into 
the  market  and  procure 
the  foods,  or  any  great 
part  of  them,  for  them. 

One  would  think  that  a 
person  who  has  good 
profits  with  cows  and 
hens  to  his  credit  could 
do  almost  anything  he 
wishes  with  any  other 
farm  animal  but  at  the 
very  start  there  will  be 
such  a  difference  in  the 
labor  required  and  in 
the  general  care  that  he 
may  meet  with  obstacles 
that  will  daunt  his 
courage.  Beginning  at  the  bottom  is  the  safe  rule, 
and  while  the  business  is  small  the  profits  of  the 
cows  and  the  hens  will  lie  missed.  There  will  have 
to  be  something  to  tide  over  this  lean  time  and  this 
will  have  to  be  charged  to  the  sheep  and  hogs.  The 
sheep  is  essentially  more  of  a  grazing  animal  than 
the  cow.  The  hog  makes  no  money  for  the  farmer 
who  purchases  his  feeds.  n.  walker  mckkex. 

Oxford  Co.,  Me. 

Diversified  farming  is  good  practice,  but  can¬ 
not  be  done  and  make  a  good  labor  income  by 
leaving  out  the  cows  and  poultry.  The  feed  problem 
knocks  out  the  hog  question  in  the  East.  Sheep  at 
their  first  cost  would  not  warrant  stocking  heavily. 
Diversified  farming  is  good,  but  you  must  have  some 
of  all.  not  a  large  stocking  of  one  kind,  for  then  it 
would  not  he  diversified  farming,  as  this  inquirer 
wants.  \Ye  have  all  to  come  to  it:  then  we  can  pro¬ 
vide  for  our  own  wants,  for  a  considerable  saving  in 
cash  and  have  more  of  that  dollar  than  the  35  per 
cent  we  are  now  getting.  r  u  i.  c.  woodxl  tt. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Making  such  a  change  is  not  one  which  can  be 
done  like  changing  a  field  crop,  but  must  of  necessity 
be  done  gradually.  First  of  all.  especially  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  hogs,  there  is  little  equipment  on  a  dairy 


■■  ■ 


.1  Simile  Transplanted  /* Unit  of  Cossack  Alfalfa 

The  root  was  planted  iu  1015.  This  root  was  dug  May  7.  1010.  It  had  then  made  a  growth  of  24  inches,  the 

crown  being  13  inches  wide.  Fig.  240.  (See  Hope  Farm  Notes) 


animals  depending  on  the  personality  of  the  boss. 

Hampshire  Co..  Mass.  ix.  c.  bartox. 

Expense  with  Hogs  and  Sheep 

There  is  no  question  about  the  hog  business  being 
profitable  at  present.  With  good  hogs  beyond  $20 
at  Chicago  and  worth  17  cents  locally,  pigs  are  a 
mighty  fine  investment  now.  The  only  question  is, 
have  you  the  hogs  and  will  the  present  prices  last? 
With  pigs  worth,  say  $7  at  four  weeks,  and  brood 
sows  from  $30  to  $100,  it  is  a  big  investment  to  stock 
very  heavily,  but  if  the  present' demand  from  Europe 
keeps  up  to  killing  time  one  would  be  a  big  winner 
even  with  $4  corn.  I  have  played  waiter  and  cham¬ 
bermaid  to  a  bunch  of  hogs  some  20  years,  always 
with  some,  usually  with  a  bunch,  and  am  familiar 
with  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  hog  business.  The 
cow  seems  to  be  the  natural  side  partner  to  the  pig, 
and  few  farmers  in  this  section  are  without  two  or 
three  cows  anyway,  so  we  will  assume  the  inquirer 
has  some  cows  left  to  start  his  pigs.  When  I  made 
my  first  grab  after  a  dollar  on  this  farm  I  kept  a 
few  c..  v-  and  several  brood  sows,  and  aimed  to  turn 
oft’  a  _.v»od  bunch  of  sliotes  Spring  and  Fall.  1  had 
big  pastures  and  woods  fenced,  raised  considerable 
corn,  and  could  ge.t  all  the  first-class  middlings  and 
bi;au  1  wanted  at  $23  per  ton;  also  had  two  pro¬ 


ducing  orchards.  When  1  could  get  six  cents  per 
pound  T  knew  there  was  good  money,  although  there 
was  no  cost  accounting  or  any  other  way  of  arriving 
except  that  I  was  able  to  pay  interest. 

Later  I  had  a  small  bunch  of  purehreds  for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes  and  when  the  cholera  got  them  I 
bought  four  or  five  “just  pigs”  in  the  Fall,  and 
carried  them  around  to  August  1  on  skim-milk,  cull 
beans  and  potatoes,  etc.,  and  always  made  good 
money.  Usually  I  could  make  them  weigh  about 
300  pounds,  and  when  I  got  eight  cents  per  pound 
they  made  me  money.  Last  Winter  I  had  a  farrow 
sow  and  two  pigs  which  I  paid  $7  for  in  October. 

I  sold  April  12  for  16  cents  per  pound,  and  they 
weighed  235  apiece.  All  they  ever  cost  besides  the 
first  price  was  about  300  pounds  of  middlings  and 
bran ;  remainder  was  baked  potatoes.  My  potatoes 

got  killed  early  and 
were  very  small,  and 
the  new  grader  gets  that 
kind,  but  fed  to  the  pigs 
they  made  good  profit. 
I  prefer  baking  to  boil¬ 
ing.  The  pigs  do  better 
if  anything,  and  an  old 
kettle  on  the  stove  is  a 
great  nuisance.  But 
shove  a  pan  full  in  the 
oven  and  they  are  little 
bortier  and  the  pig  does 
sure  relish  them  on  a 
cold  Winter's  morning. 

I  have  two  neighbors 
who  milk  from  six  to  12 
cows,  and  always  have 
a  bunch  of  sliotes.  I 
know  nothing  about 
their  finances,  but  both 
they  and  the  hogs  look 
prosperous,  while  their 
farms  are  producing,  due 
to  plenty  of  manure. 
But  to  go  after  hogs 
commercially  one  needs 
good  corn  laud  and 
plenty  of  range,  prefer¬ 
ably  Alfalfa,  as  they 
have  arrangements  in 
the  West.  Then  if  you 
can  sidestep  disease  and 
get  20  cents  per  ponnd 
you  are  a  winner.  I 
have  had  sheep  here  a 
long  time,  usually  50 
ewes  or  more.  Several 
neighbors  run  twice 
that.  They  are  fairly 
profitable  on  cheap 
lands  with  hay  at  $25; 
oats.  7< )  cents  and  bran 
scarce,  when  wool  is  50 
cents  per  pound  or  more 
and  lambs  14  cents  off 
grass.  I  have  stuck  to 
them  with  wool  worth 
is  cents  and  lambs  five 
cents.  But  I  have  a  big 
acreage  of  old  hills,  and 
after  we  did  all  we 
could  there  was  plenty 
dollars  from  the  sheep 


of  idle  land.  So  the  few 
were  about  velvet,  and  came  in  handy  when  debts 
were  pressing.  Also  1  think  even  now  with  feed 
and  fodder  scarce  and  high  it  is  good  policy  to  feed 
the  sheep  instead  of  drawing  produce  eight  miles 
over  the  awful  roads.  Good  ewes  cost  money  now, 
but  I  infer  this  man  has  cows,  so  he  can  trade  at 
about  even  value  if  he  can  find  anyone  who  will  sell 
him  the  sheep.  Fifty  ewes  at  present  prices  will 
turn'  around  $500.  with  good  luck  more  and  keep 
the  flock  up.  Of  course  one  can  feed  his  lambs  out 
and  realize  more,  but  the  general  custom  here  is  to 
sell  early  off  grass.  A  few  men  feed,  but  they  have 
very  productive  farms  with  hill  lands  for  pasture, 
and  it  is  a  question  if  they  "could  not  make  more 
with  cows  if  they  liked  to  milk.  As  I  say.  sheep  are 
not  highly  profitable,  but  given  cheap  lands  aud  a 
long  haul  they  solve  the  labor  and  transportation 
problems  very  successfully.  b.  l.  Hathaway. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y'. 

Look  Before  You  Leap 

Although  my  own  experience  is  mostly  with  hens 
and  cows.  I  believe  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  make 
a  good  living  from  hogs  and  sheep.  It  looks  to  me 
as  though  pork,  mutton  and  wool  were  likely  to  bring 
fair  prices  for  some  time  to  come;  Of  course  pork 
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prices  are  likely  to  fluctuate  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  available  supply,  but  I 
think  the  man  who  stays  by  will  on  the 
average  make  a  good  thing.  There  seems 
to  be  no  probability  of  low  grain  prices 
for  some  time  at  least,  and  even  at  the 
present  high  prices  of  pork  there  would 
be  little  profit  in  hog-raising  if  one  de¬ 
pended  entirely  on  purchased  feeds.  Pas-' 
ture  and  forage  crops  and  liome-grown 
grains  are  necessary  for  the  economical 
production  of  pork.  Mutton  and  wool 
prices,,  present  and  prospective,  would 
seem  to  make  some  profit  possible  from  a 
flock  of  good  sheep,  well  managed.  With 
good  pasture  the  expense  of  keeping  sheep, 
both  as  to  labor  and  grain,  would  bo  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  would  be  the  case  with 
cows.  With  a  slight  readjustment  in 
crops  and  methods,  the  same  farm  and 
outfit  which  is  adapted  to  dairying  ought 
to  make  good  returns  with  hogs  and  sheep. 
With  the  manure  derived  from  home¬ 
grown  crops  and  the  purchased  concen¬ 
trates  the  fertility  of  the  land  would  be 
kept  up  or  increased,  and  I  can  think  of 
no  combination  where  the  labor  factor 
would  be  smaller.  If  the  correspondent 
is  not  familiar  with  sheep  and  hogs  it 
might  be  well  for  him  to  make  sure  that 
he  likes  these  animals  before  going  in  too 
deeply.  CHESTER  L.  MILLS* 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Some  Facts  About  Sheep 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  man  who  can 
make  good  money  with  cows  and  hens 
should  change  to  sheep  and  hogs,  as  a 
moneymaking  proposition.  I  have  made 
the  production  of  wool  and  mutton  my 
chief  business  for  40  years,  and  the  pro¬ 
fits  for  the  past  three  years  are  away 
ahead  of  anything  in  my  experience.  I 
have  also  raised  some  hogs,  and  we  have 
two  cows  and  75  hens.  Some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  have  cows  and  hens,  and  their  in¬ 
come  is  larger  than  if  they  had  sheep.  I 
know  many  think  that  with  sheep  they 
can  cut  out  much  labor,  and  I  know  of 
no  better  way  than  to  give  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  to  show  what  it  costs  to  keep 
sheep.  We  are  keeping  on  a  150-acre 
farm,  well  drained  and  all  tillable,  eno\igh 
sheep  to  produce  2.000  pounds  wool  and 
7.000  pounds  mutton.  This  requires  the 
labor  of  one  month  hand  and  myself,  to 
grow  10  to  15  acres  of  corn,  10  to  15 
acres  of  oats  and  cut  40  acres  of  hay  to 
feed  the  sheep,  two  or  three  cows,  and 
corn  and  oats  to  feed  hens  and  $100  to 
$200  worth  of  pork;  also  three  horses. 
We  do  not  buy  $100  worth  of  feed.  The 
same  feed  would  feed  20  to  25  cows.  Both 
of  us  are  busy  practically  every  working 
day,  and  my  wife  has  more  to  do  than 
she  ought  at  her  age.  Many  men  will 
get  profits  from  cows  where  they  would 
fail  with  sheep.  Sheep  will  not  thrive 
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on  wet  land,  and  the  various  foods  must 
be  secured  in  prime  condition.  They  must 
be  kept  free  of  parasites  and  fed  and 
watered  regularly  for  six  months  of  the 
year.  We  keep  down  the  losses  to  less 
than  five  per  cent  on  the  average.  The 
help  question  is  acute  here  now,  and  I 
think  perhaps  we  could  cut  the  number 
of  sheep  down  to  75  or  ICO.  which  would 
cut  the  income  to  one-half  and  cut  out 
the  corn  and  oat  crop ;  just  pasture  the 
sheep  and  mow  enough  hay  to  feed  them. 
We  would  then  sell  the  lambs  in  Autumn. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  k.  perry. 


A  Bunch  of  Comments 

Applying  Liquid  Manure. — On  page 
775  is  a  description  of  a  method  evolved 
by  an  Illinois  man  for  applying  liquid 
manure  to  his  lawn.  This  brings  to  mind 
a  method  adopted  by  an  orchardist  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted.  lie  has  a  cement 
manure  shed  in  which  the  liquid  collects 
in  considerable  quantities.  lie  has  a  box, 
perforated  with  small  holes,  which  acts  as 
a  strainer.  This  is  placed  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  shed  and  the  tubing  of  a  pump 
is  placed  inside.  Then  the  liquid  is 
pumped  into  a  large  tank  which  is  set 
upon  a  wagon.  It  is  then  drawn  to  the 
orchard  and  applied  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees  by  means  of  a  hose  inserted  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tank.  The  liquid  flows  out 
by  gravity,  and  no  nozzle  is  used,  though 
the  operator  distributes  it  evenly  by 
squeezing  the  end  of  the  hose.  The  owner 
claims  that  this  method  is  many  times 
less  expensive  than  to  use  absorbents  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  soak  up  the  liquid, 
and,  also,  that  he  gets  better  results,  and 
the  appearance  of  his  orchard  certainly 
bears  out  the  statement. 

Controlling  Strawberry  Weevil. — 
On  page  770  is  a  statement  made  on  the 
authority  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  to  the  effect  that  the  strawberry 
beetle  may  be  controlled,  or,  at  least, 
driven  to  a  neighbor’s  field,  by  dusting 
the  plants  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead.  Since  the  strawberry 
weevil  feeds  entirely  upon  the  interior 
parts  of  the  plant,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  an  application  of  this  nature  could 
have  any  effect.  Moreover,  its  activity 
and  its  thick  shell  make  contact  remedies 
useless.  The  adult  insect  appears  about 
the  time  that  the  strawberry  plants  begin 
to  bud,  mates  almost  immediately,  and  the 
female  soon  deposits  her  eggs  inside  the 
bud  and  then  dies,  so  that  the  adult  insect 
is  rarely  in  evidence  more  than  a  week  or 
ten  days.  The  eggs  hatch  within  a  few 
days  and  the  little  worms  feed  upon  the 
inner  parts  of  the  buds  and  thus  prevent 
their  development.  Eventually  the  buds 
drop  to  the  ground.  Mowing  the  vines 
immediately  after  the  berries  are  picked, 
and  burning  them,  has  been  suggested  as 
a  method  of  control,  but  the  logical  meth¬ 
od  seems  to  be  to  fruit  the  beds  but  a 
single  year,  and  to  plow  the  ground  as 
deeply  as  possible  after  the  crop  is  taken. 
The  insect  has  the  habit  of  appearing 
locally,  and  often  in  severe  infestations, 
and,  after  a  few  years,  suddenly  disap¬ 
pearing  and  as  suddenly  reappearing  in 
another  locality.  Doubtless  this  habit  is 
responsible  for  the  misconception  regard¬ 
ing  the  value  of  insecticides. 

Repelling  Crows. — On  page  777  is  an 
inquiry  regarding  the  best  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  crows  from  pulling  corn.  There 
are  so  many  methods  that  give  perfect  re¬ 
sults  that  it  ie  difficult  to  tell  which  is  the 
best.  But  if  one  wishes  to  try  a  method 
that  will  not  only  be  successful,  but  will, 
at  the  same  time,  afford  more  fun  than  can 
be  had  at  an  old-fashioned  circus,  let  him 
soak  a  couple  of  quarts  of  corn  either  in 
whisky  or  in  a  strong  decoction  of  lobelia, 
scatter  it  between  the  rows  and  watch 
results.  Immediately  after  eating  the 
corn  the  crows  will  fly  to  an  adjacent 
wood  lot,  and  soon  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  all  the  crows  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  all  excited,  and  all  talking  at 
once,  and  the  excitement  will. continue  un¬ 
til  the  sick  crows  have  recovered  from  the 
dope.  After  that,  no  crow  will  even  fly 
over  the  cornfield. 

Eradic  ing  Witcii  Grass. — On  page 
779  is  a  brief  discussion  regarding  the 
practicability  of  eradicating  witch  grass 
by  smothering  with  other  crops,  and  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  grass  cannot 
be  completely  eradicated  by  this  method 
alone,  but  that  it  may  be  so  checked  in 
its  growth  that  it  will  be  an  easy,  matter 
to  exterminate  it  by  cultivation.  I  just 
want  to  say  that  the  reverse  is  true.  It 
can  be  completely  smothered,  and  dent 
corn,  sown  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  to  the  acre,  will  do  the  trick. 
The  ground  should  be  heavily  manured, 
plowed  deeply,  and  the  corn  sowed  imme¬ 
diately.  It  will  afford  a  good  crop  of  ex¬ 
cellent  forage,  though  the  cost  of  harvest¬ 
ing  may  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  fod¬ 
der.  But  it  will  kill  the  witch  grass. 
And  again  I  want  to  say,  don’t  plant  a 
cultivated  crop  in  that  field  until  the 
witch  grass  is  completely  exterminated, 
for  any  ordinary  cultivation  will  merely 
spread  the  weed,  and,  in  a  very  few  years, 
the  field  will  be  as  badly  infested  a<s  ever. 

Protecting  Tender  Shrubs. — On  page 
785  K.  K.  asks  for  the  best  method  of 
protecting  tender  shrubbery  during  the 
Winter,  having  especial  reference  to  the 
non-hardy  Hydrangea.  The  method  de¬ 
scribed  of  packing  in  straw  and  sewing 
in  a  burlap  blanket  is  very  good,  but  a 
much  better  method  is  to  make  light  boxes 
of  the  required  size  and  substitute  them 
for  the  burlap.  These,  if  made  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  and  painted  a  bright 
green  t  lor,  will  present  an  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  lawn,  and,  if  made  in 


sections,  may  be  taken  apart  for  Summer 
storage. 

Bridge-grafting. — On  the  same  page, 
also,  is  an  inquiry  regarding  the  practic¬ 
ability  of  bridge-grafting  trees  of  eight 
inches  or  more  in  diameter,  which  have 
been  girdled  by  rodents.  Theoretically  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  do  successful  work 
at  bridge-grafting.  Practically,  possibly 
one  tree  in  20  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  operation.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  I  haVe  been  successful,  and  in 
many  more  I  have  made  utter  failures. 
If  the  trunk  is  of  such  a  shape  that  a 
good  fitting  can  be  made,  and  the  work 
can  be  done  with  dormant  scions,,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  exposed  wood  has  become  dry, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  making  a  suc¬ 
cessful  union.  But  these  conditions  are 
seldom  present,  and  the  difficulty  increases 
with  the  variations  from  these  conditions. 
In  the  case  of  trees  of  the  above  size, 
however,  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that 
the  cambium  is  eaten  through,  or,  at 
least,  is  wholly  removed.  In  such  cases 
trees  will  usually  recover  if  the  wound 
is  well  covered  with  grafting  wax  and 
wapped  with  cloth  to  prevent  removal  of 
the  wax  by  melting.  Banking  with  earth 
to  prevent  the  drying  of  the  exposed  cam¬ 
bium  is  also  helpful,  and  will  be  success¬ 
ful  if  the  trees  are  not  too  badly  dam¬ 
aged. 

Control  of  Warbles. — On  page  805 
is  an  inquiry  regarding  the  warbles  or 
grubs  often  found  in  the  backs  of  cattle 
in  early  Spring.  These  are  the  larva' 
of  a  large  tty,  which,  according  to  the 
scientists,  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  fore 
legs  of  the  cattle  during  the  Summer.  The 
cattle  lick  the  eggs  off  and  swallow  them. 
They  hatch  in  the  stomach,  and  in  some 
way  the  worms  while  small  find  their  way 
to  the  backs  of  the  cattle,  where  they  re¬ 
main  until  the  following  Spring,  increas¬ 
ing  in  size  until  they  are  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length  and  as  large  as  a  lead 
pencil.  Meantime  they  produce  slightly 
festering  sores,  and  when  mature  they 
are  forced  out,  fall  to  the  ground,  where 
they  complete  their  transformation  and 
emerge  in  a  few  weeks  as  full-grown  flies 
ready  to  begin  their  work  of  annoyance. 
I  was  never  able  fully  to  credit  this  yarn  ; 
nevertheless  an  instance  came  under  my 
observation  a  few  years  ago  which  seems 
to  support  the  theory,  and  also  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  method  of  prevention.  A  herd  was 
very  badly  infested,  sometimes  as  many 
as  100  of  the  grubs  appearing  on  one 
cow’s  back.  Needing  more  pasture,  the 
owner  bought  an  adjoining  pasture  and 
connected  it  with  the  original  pasture. 
To  reach  this  second  pasture  the  cattle 
were  forced  to  ford  a  small  stream  and 
then  wade  for  several  rods  through  a 
soft,  sticky  mud,  which  came  well  up  on 
their  sides.  Thus  they  became  well  plas¬ 
tered  with  th,e  mud,  much  of  which  re¬ 
mained  during  the  day,  and  was  washed 
off  when  they  forded  the  stream  on  their 
return  at  night.  The  result  was  a  com¬ 
plete  immunity  for  these  cattle,  while  the 
cows  in  a  pasture  adjoining  on  another 
6ide  were  mpre  seriously  attacked  than 
ever  before.  After  a  few  years  the  own¬ 
er  disposed  of  the  second  pasture  and  the 
warbles  returned.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Bean  Rust  and  Blight 

Give  directions  for  treating  seed  field 
beans  against  rust,  weevil,  etc.  F.  H.  w. 

New  York. 

The  amateur  bean  grower  is  quite  often 
of  the  opinion  that  rust  and  blight  are  the 
same.  While  either  of  these  fungus  dis¬ 
eases  is  sure  to  cut  down  the  yield,  the 
blight  is  most  disastrous  to  the  crop,  for 
when  this  spreads  over  the  field  all  growth 
or  development  is  permanently  checked. 
With  the  rust,  growth  and  development 
continues,  and  a  crop  results,  although 
somewhat  reduced.  Rust  on  the  bean 
plant  is  different  from  the  rust  that  at¬ 
tacks  raspberry  canes.  Bean  rust  when 
at  its  worst  covers  both  leaves  and  pods 
with  reddish  spots  or  blotches,  and  often 
this  will  color  through  the  pod  and  leave 
a  brown  spot  on  the  bean.  This  is  often 
mistaken  for  anthracnose,  but  this  latter 
disease  causes  a  much  darker  spot  on  the 
bean  than  results  from  the  rust.  Rust  is 
the  first  disease  that  we  had  to  contend 
with  in  field  bean  culture,  :  nd  experiments 
have  not  resulted  in  providing  a  remedy. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  use  preventives. 
Where  the  bean  haulm  or  bean  straw,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  fed  out  in  the 
Winter  to  the  stock,  and  the  manure  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  field  that  is  to  be  planted  to 
beans,  the  crop  is  sure  to  be  affected  if 
we  have  the  .sort  of  weather  that  allows 
of  its  development.  If  the  beans  were 
planted  the  third  or  fourth  crop  after  the 
manure  was  applied  there  would  be  little 
danger  of  infection.  While  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  disease  is  carried  in  the 
soil  to  any  great  extent  at  least,  I  should 
j.lways  secure  seed  from  a  crop  that  was 
free  from  not  only  rust  but  the  other  and 
more  damaging  diseases.  If  there  is  a 
treatment  that  won'  I  check  the  disease 
on  the  plant  it  could  not  be  applied  in 
field  culture.  I  know  of  no  treatment  of 
the  seed  that  is  used  for  the  purp-se  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  inquiry. 

As  to  the  weevil,  the  beans  are  to  be 
placed  in  a  tight  receptacle  and  three 
ounces  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  placed 
in  a  lish  on  the  top  of  the  five  bushels  to 
be  treated.  This  is  all  covered  tightly 
for  48  hours.  This  is  not  a  job  for  a 
smoker  to  undertake,  ns  the  resulting  ex¬ 
plosion  would  surely  put  the  operator  out 
of  business.  T  have  seen  beans  from  far¬ 
ther  south  that  were  weevil  infested,  but 
have  never  seen  them  in  Western  New 
York.  H.  E.  c. 


I  Tested  and  Trusted  Cver  a  Century 

*  Bolgiano’s  “Gold”  Brand  ; 

ICLOVER  SEED! 

>  Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa, 

E  Crimson  Clover,  White  Clover, Clover  and  Grass  < 

>  Mixture,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy,  < 
»  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Dwarf  Essex  < 

>  Rape,  Spring  Vetches,  Winter  Vetches,  Millets,  < 

>  Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent  Pasturage, 

>  Seed  Corn,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas, 

>  Seed  Grains,  Milo  Maize,  Sorghums,  Seed  Po- 

>  tatoes.  Seed  Oats,  Onion  Sets,  Etc. 

|  Bolgiane’s  “Gold”  Brand  Seeds  * 

l  are  Carefully  Selected,  Re~cleaned 

>  of  Highest  Purity  and  Germination 


BOLGIANO’S  ‘GOLD*  GUARANTEE 

Anyone  who  purchases  Bolgiano’s  “Gold” 
Brand  Seeds  and  upon  examination  finds 
them  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  can 
immediately  return  them  and  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  same  will  be  re¬ 
refunded.  We  will  also  pay  the  freight 
both  ways. 


Catalog  and  Samples  Mailed  to  Your 
Address— FREE 
Name  Varieties  in  which  You  are  Inter-  , 
ested.  We  will  pay  freight  if  you  mention  < 
this  Paper.  < 

Bolgiano’s  Seed  Store  J 

Address  Dept.  140  BALTIMORE,  MD 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CAULIFLOWER.  CABBAGE.  TOMATO.  PEPPER.  EGG,  BRUS¬ 
SELS  SPROUTS,  BEET,  CELERY.  KALE.  LETTUCE,  SWEET 
POTATO.  ONION.  PARELEY.  SAGE,  LEEK.  ASPARAGUS. 
RHUBARB.  HORSERADISH.  ASTER.  SALVIA  PLANTS. 

B  K  It  It  V  P  I.  ANTS 

RTRAlYRF.ltRY,  lURI'llFHRY.  TU.ACKBK.ItRY,  (JOOSF.HF.RH Y, 
CURRANT,  (JRAPK  IM. AM'S,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMKNTAI.TREFR, 
SIIUCIIS.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L  SQUIRES,  Botd  Ground,  N.T. 


Tomato  and  Cabbage  Plants 

Hardy  Held  grown,  ready  for  transplanting.  Varieties: 
Karliana.ystoiie  ami  Globe  tomatoes  ami  Flatdutch  ami 
Sorehead  Cabbage,  price  try  parcel  post,  prepaid,  1  Go  for 
40  rents ;  500,  #1.75;  l.OOO,  QiU.OO.  By  express  col¬ 
lect  *1.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000,  8(1.25.  Address 

W.  L.  BEARDIN  PLANT  FARM  TIFTON,  GA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ton  of  the  best  kinds  selected  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred— Early,  Midseasmi  and  Late.  A  Iso  CABBAGE.  CEL¬ 
ERY.  TOMATO.  PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  in  season. 
Send  for  our  1919  price  list.  Caleb  &  Soil. 

ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


TRANSPLANTED  BERRY  PLANTS 

Heady  in  May,  .Tune  and  July.  All  lending  Varieties.  The 
New  Everbeaiinpr  strawberries  “  Neverf&Jl,*'  indorsed  by 
M.  Crawford.  The  New  Everbearing?  raspberry,  ‘"Ersklne 
Park,”  “  The  New  “  Honey  Sweet  M  Black  Cap  raspberry 
and  hundreds  of  other  varieties.  Write  for  Catalogrue.  Ad¬ 
dress  1*.  J.  Farmer,  "The  Strawberry  Man,"  Pulnnkl,  N.  V. 


H 

JLJL 


ARRISONS*  NURSERIE 

Pruit  Trees  Budded  from  Bearirur  Orchards. 

each,  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  quince, 
srrape-vince,  strawberry  plants,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  everaroens  and  shade  trees. 
Catalog  free.  box  X4  Berlin,  Md. 


1C  Beautiful  ASSORTED  DAHLIA  ROOT*  for 

lu  Si ,  postpaid.  Kawson,  lx>indak\  Ferdinand  Olivet, 
C'andeur,  Doazon,  and  others.  SKT-LOU  FARM,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


3-yr.  Asparagus  Roots 

$1.50  hundred.  $n  thousand.  2-vr.  roots,  $1.15  hundred; 
$0.25  thousand.  II A  HUT  L.  SQLIKKS,  GOOD  GROUND,  N.  Y. 


Late  Cabbage  Plants  b&t&ZhZd  aw ‘£5 

Savoy  (o'  98c.  per  1.000  ;  39  for  10,00*:  S86  fi  r  100.000. 
l  lanis  Heavy  June  10  tv  Aug.  10.  S.  A.  YlKItl.N,  llurtly,  11*1. 


Tomato  Plants  STON  K*  TlicS,*iK,nr<1<:anninKvtt,:i,‘'.Y'. 


»Me  per 
lteady  Juno  0  to  i!5.  8.  A.  V 


1000.  Circular  free.  I’lamo 

lilllN,  llurtly,  Ilelunure 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants  ARUM  f  A  II,  y>  itllnniKOn,  X.  Y. 


St.  Regis  Raspberry  Plants 

Shipped  prepaid.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants  tt)*-porioo  postpaid.  cabbage, 


Catalogue  free.  51.  5i. 


Toniato  anil  l’epper  plants. 

HO  KUO,  Vine  land,  51.  J. 


I  P*  WW/./V*  0 ! n 200,000.  Parcel  post.  Danish 

Late baboage r  lants  Ban  mud,  Fiatimtch.  100— 46c.; 

500— »1 .60;  1,000— #2.76.  rnulillow  er,  100— 70e.  Every 
plant  a  good  one.  W.  J.  11YKK3.  K.  2,  Massillon,  Ohio 


SweetPotato  and  Cabbage  Plants  Vo*'  i‘')'i.c°^ 

20c.  perdu/-,  postpaid.  Celery  riant*  in  season.  Price 
list  tree.  H'.  K  FO  If  D  A  NON,  llurtly,  Reluwurc 


SWEET  POTATO  Plants  $8.«&  thousand,  express. 

HARRY  L  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  N.  Y 


Practical 

Live  Stock  Books  | 

.  ...  | 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— 

Henry . 

$2.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRO¬ 
DUCTS — Stocking 

2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— 
Mayo . 

1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE 
HUSBANDRY— Day  . 

1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANI¬ 
MALS — Harper  . 

1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING  —  Van 
Slyke . 

1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING — Puhlow 

.60 

MILK  TESTING  —  Publow 

and  T roy . 

.60 

‘Jhe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Truck  Crops  After  Rye 

I  have  a.  piece  of  ground  that  I  sowed 
in  rye  last  Fall.  I  plowed  this  under  this 
Spring  and  drilled  in  spinach,  beets  and 
radishes.  The  seed  has  come  up.  but 
grows  very  slowly  indeed.  Right  next  to 
this  rye  I  sowed  the  same  kind  of  seed, 
which  is  growing  finely,  and  it  was  all 
sown  at  the  same  time.  Was  it  wrong  to 
sow  drilled  stuff  in  the  rye?  It  is  a  good, 
rich  piece  of  ground,  but  I  decided  to  put 
in  the  rye  instead  of  buying  so  much  ma¬ 
nure  this  year.  F.  m. 

We  have  often  told  about  the  effect 
upon  the  soil  of  plowing  under  green  rye. 
The  proper  way  is  to  pack  or  crush  the 
soil  down  after  plowing.  This  prevents 
too  much  air  f  om  working  down  into  the 
rye  so  as  to  make  it.  ferment.  On  most 
garden  crops  it  pays  to  use  lime  after 
working  the  rye  into  the  ground.  We  d<> 
not  know  just  how  you  handled  this  rye. 
but  perhaps  you  plowed  or  spaded  it  un¬ 
der.  made  the  surface  fine  and  put  in  the 
seeds.  That  would  be  likely  to  ferment 
the  rye  and  make  the  soil  too  acid  for  the 
young  plants.  We  like  to  use  lime  on 
garden  soil  whenever  a  green  crop  is 
plowed  under.  The  rye  itself  should  not 
cause  trouble.  It  is  the  way  the  green 
crop  is  put  under  and  left  loose  in  the 
soil.  We  should  scatter  lime  on  that  land 
and  work  it  promptly  in  with  cultivator  or 
hoe. 


crop  like  buckwheat,  rye.  turnips  or  clover. 
This  is  plowed  under  in  Spring  and  the 
field  reset  to  berries.  In  such  case  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  use  lime,  but  where 
some  other  crops  are  grown  before  plant¬ 
ing  again  to  berries  it  will  pay  to,  use 
lime  after  plowing  the  berry  vines  under. 


Plowing  Under  Green  Rye 

Many  who  grow  rye  as  a  green-manure 
crop  for  the  first  time  are  uncertain  as  to 
the  best  method  of  plowing  it  in  after  it 
has  made  its  Spring  growth,  and  will 
hardly  credit  the  statement  that  a  skilled 
man  with  a  walking  plow  can  turn  under 
a  heavy  crop  of  rye  five  feet  or  over  in 
height,  so  that  not  one  spear  of  green 
will  remain  above  the  ground.  This  is 
done  by  properly  attaching  a  heavy  chain 
to  one  end  of  the  evener  and  to  the  plow 
beam,  so  that  the  rye  is  drawn  under  and 
entirely  covered  by  the  furrow.  The  meth¬ 
od  of  attaching  may  be  made  clear  by  the 
accompanying  diagram.  Consider  Alt  as- 
representing  the  plow  beam.  C  the  plow¬ 
share.  I)  the  top  of  the  jointer  and  E  the 
right  hand  end  of  the  evener.  or  double- 
tree.  Attach  one  end  of  an  ordinary  log 


Potatoes  After  Rye 

T  have  a  small  field,  which  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  on  planting  to  potatoes  this  year.  [ 
sowed  this  field  to  rye  last  Fall  and  I 
thought  I  would  leave  the  rye  as  long  as 
possible  before  plowing  down,  which 
would  be  about  June  25.  a.  V.  n. 

Birmingham,  Mich. 

AVe  would  not  leave  the  rye  until  late 
in  June.  Better  plow  it  under  when  in 
bloom.  The  mature  rye  will  suck  too 
much  water  out  of  the  soil.  Rye  is  the 
worst  plant  we  know  of  for  that.  The  rye 
straw  is  very  hard  and  tough,  and  will 
not  decay  quickly  in  the  soil.  The  big, 
hollow  stems  will  let  in  too  much  air  to 
sour  and  dry  out  the  soil.  The  younger, 
green  rye  will  decay  quickly,  and  will 
pack  down  close  in  the  soil.  While  the 
older  rye  will  give  more  bulk  to  plow  un¬ 
der.  the  green  rye  will  be  more  useful  as 
plant  food  and  less  likely  to  injure  the 
soil. 


Poor  Buckwheat  Following  Strawberries 

I  am  a  small  grower  of  strawberries, 
and  generally,  after  picking  the  bed  the 
first  year,  clean  it  out  by  cultivating  and 
pulling  weeds,  and  almost  always  get  a 
good  crop  the  second  year.  Of  course  this 
depends  lprgely  on  the  condition  of  the 
weather,  as  an  old  bed  blossoms  earlier 
and  is  more  liable  to  be  touched  by  frosts. 
For  the  past  two  years  I  have  plowed  un¬ 
der  these  old  beds  and  sowed  buckwheat, 
but  the  buckwheat  came  up  thin  and 
straggling;  did  not.  branch  out.  and  did 
not  grow  over  a  foot  high.  The  result 
was  a  very  poor  crop.  Next  to  this  bed 
on  sod  ground  the  buckwheat  was  fine. 
No  fertilizer  was  used  on  either  plot. 
What  is  the  reason?  Some  say  the  straw¬ 
berry  vines  heats  and  causes  the  trouble, 
but  the  vines  on  these  old  beds  are  not 
very  heavy.  What  can  I  do  to  remedy 
this?  Is  there  some  other  crop  I  could 
put  in.  as  I  would  like  to  utilize  the  land? 
We  finish  picking  on  the  old  beds  about 
tbe  middle  of  July.  The  land  here  is  very 
acid,  but  seems  to  be  in  the  right  condi¬ 
tion  for  growing  berries,  as  we  have  bump¬ 
er  crops.  m.  F..  c. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  grow  a  good 
crop  of  buckwheat  after  plowing  under  a 
strawberry  crop  without  using  lime.  The 
strawberry  prefers  an  acid  soil,  and  when 
the  plants  are  plowed  under  in  hot  weath¬ 
er  without  packing  down  hard,  this  acid 
condition  is  increased.  Buckwheat  re¬ 
sponds  to  lime  and  dot's  best  where  the 
soil  is  sweet  or  only  mildly  acid.  Soy¬ 
beans  do  fairly  well  on  an  acid  soil.  We 
usually  plant  cabbage  after  plowing  un¬ 
der  beans,  but  it  is  necessary  to  use  lime 
iu  order  to  make  the  cabbage  grow.  You 
di>  not  say  how  often  you  plant  berries  on 
the  same  ground.  Some  growers  take  a 
piece  of  land  well  adapted  to  berries,  and 
keep  it  iu  the  crop  year  after  year.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  picking  the  tops  and 
weeds  are  cut  with  a  mower  and  left  to 
dry  on  the  ground.  They  are  then  burned 
by  running  fire  over  the  field.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  destroy  insects  and  plant 
disease  germs  as  far  as  possible.  Then 
the  laud  is  plowed  and  put  into  some  cover 


Arrangement  of  Chain  for  Plowing  Under 
Green  lige.  Fig.  250 

chain  to  E,  letting  it  loop  back  nearly  to 
the  plowshare,  as  represented,  and  then 
forward  to  D.  the  top  of  the  jointer.  The 
exact  length  of  chain  required  can  easily 
be  determined  by  experiment.  If  the  loop 
of  chain  is  too  long  and  extends  back 
too  far  under  the  turning  furrow  it  will 
clog  with  rye  and  earth,  whereas,  if  it  be 
too  short,  the  rye  will  not  all  be  drawn 
under  the  furrow.  This  can  easily  be 
adjusted  by  lengthening  or  shortening  at 
D.  c.  XI.  THAYER. 


“Blocking”  Tomato  Plants 

The  recent  cold  spell  caused  consider¬ 
able  damage  to  truck  crops,  especially  to 
tomatoes.  Some  of  the  growers  up  as  far 
as  Central  New  Jersey  had  taken  the 
risk  of  planting  in  the  field.  Of  course 
these  were  killed.  Others  had  started  the 
plants  in  cold  frames,  and  the  hot,  bright 
sunshine  following  several  days  of  cold 
finished  these  plants.  There  has  also  been 
a  heavy  loss  by  “damping  off.” 

The  people  who  have  met  with  these 
losses  have  started  again  and  planted 
more  seed.  Iu  such  cases  the  process 
known  as  “blocking”  plants  will  help 
and  push  things  along  by  eight  or  10 
days.  The  plan  is  well  understood  by- 
most  gardeners,  and  is  briefly  described 
as  follows  in  the  News  Letter  printed  by 
the  Passaic  County  (N.  J.)  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

The  idea  of  this  method  is  to  have  the 
roots  of  every  plant  develop  in  a  4^-in. 
block  of  rich,  well-rotted  manure  and  soil. 
To  get  this  block,  level  off  the  bottom  of 
the  frame,  spread  evenly  about  2  or  3  in. 
of  well-rotted  manure,  and  then  spread 
evenly  over  this  2  or  3  in.  of  good  loam. 
This  will  settle  and  give  you  the  desired 
thickness.  Next,  the  plants  should  be  set 
in  straight  rows  from  4  to  41?.  iu.  each 
way.  Then  about  10  days  before  the 
plants  are  to  go  to  the  field,  cut  down 
through  the  manure  straight  between  the 
plants.  This  cuts  the  bed  up  in  blocks 
and  prunes  the  roots,  which  serves  as  an 
extra  transplanting.  The  plants  are  wet¬ 
ted  down  well  before  taking  into  the  field. 
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Why  Ajax  Tires 
Are  Fanners  Choice 

There’s  one  big  outstanding  reason — greater  mileage.' 

The  man  who  farms  is  much  more  vitally  concerned 
with  tire  service  than  his  in-town  brother.  He  requires 
topmost  tire  strength,  for  the  roads  his  car  must  travel 
are  not  always  sleek  and  smooth. 

And  so,  sooner  or  later,  lie  chooses  Ajax  Tires — the 
only  tires  possessing  Shoulders  of  Strength. 

Ajax  Road  King 

Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength  are  buttresses  of  rubber 
that  brace  both  sides  of  the  tread.  Note  the  picture  of 
the  Ajax  Road  King.  See  how  that  burly  tread  is  .but¬ 
tressed.  It  has  more  rubber  w  here  it  should  be _ more 

tread  on  the  road.  Shoulders  of  Strength  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  surprising  mileage  records  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Ajax  Road  King. 

lour  nearest  Ajax  dealer  carries  a  complete  supply 
of  Ajax  Road  King  tires — also  Ajax  Inner  Tubes,  and 
Ajax  H.  Q.  Tire  Accessories. 

Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  In  Writing  5000  Miles 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

New  York 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in*  Leading  Cities 


BARKER 

WEEDER.MULCHM . 
CUmVATOR 


Weed  and  Mulch 
Your  Garden  In 

One-Tenth  the  Time 

with  a 

BARKER 

Weeder,  Mulcher 
and  Cultivator 

Destroys  weeds  and  breaks  the  crust  into 
a  moisture-retaining  mulch,  insuring  against 
drouth.  Women  and  children  operate  it 
with  ease.  Works  close  to  plants.  Has  leaf 
guards;  also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
Three  tools  in  one.  “  Best  weed  killer  ever 
used.'*  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and 
factory-to-user  offer. 

Barker  IVIfg.  Co..  Dept.  16,  David  City,  Neb. 
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HAY- CAPS 

Hay-Caps  lor  Alfalfa,  clover,  etc.  Stack, 
implement  and  wagon  covers.  Canvas  covers 
for  all  purposes.  Plain  or  waterproof. 

Circular.,  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  St.  Pauls  Aye.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


FREE  Tnrtaw  bt’Dd  f°r  my  New 
rilt6  ■  VUdJ  t  enctj  Bargain  Book.  Com¬ 
pare  our  low  factory.  FREIGHT  PAID  price*. 
Sample  to  test  and  book  free,  postpaid.  (4| 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  1 59  CLEVELAND.  & 


National  Fence 


This  fence  carries  the  Ideal  tension  curve. 
No  slipping  of  wires  with  the  National  lock.  Strong, 
well  galvanized.  Special  book  sent  free.  Dealers 
Everywhere. 

American  Steel  and  Wire 

Chicago  New  York  Company 
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PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewi* ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


HOISTS 


Are  you  iu  need  ot'  a  “HOIST'' 
during  the  coming  year?  If 
so,  we  can  save  you  money, 
ive  can  also  save  you  the  expense  of  one  man 
and  team  in  the  haying  season. 

We  have  made  a  reduction  of  154  on  Hoists, 
will  give  you  the  benefit,  we  are  also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  famous  Ireland  Wood  Sawing 
Machine  and  Saw  Mills,  write  for  circulars 
and  prices— we  originate,  others  imitate. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
11-18  State  Street  NORWICH,  NEW  YORK 
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Sizzle !  Sizzle ! 


Two  jars  of  preserves  on  the  shelf- 
alike  in  every  respect,  save  one. 

Air  leaked  into  one  and  it  is  a  failure. 
The  other  is  an  assured  success  because 
the  jar  is  sealed  with 


LLCO-JUMBO 

( Etko-Jumbo ) 

Jar  Rings 

I f  your  dealer  does  not  have  these  thick, 
red  rubber  rinjrs  send  for  them  to-day. 


8S1.60  a  gross. 

Recommended  for 

Cold  Pack 
Method  of 
Preserving. 

Loring  Lane  Co. 
41  Harrison  St., 
New  York  City. 


Contractors  to  the  Government 

TAPES 


FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 

IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman-CorrTape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOY  BEANS  and  ALFALFA 

MUST  BE  INOCULATED  TO  SUCCEED 

Inoculate  b"a»s,  peas,  clovers,  vetch  and 

DOUBLE  THE  CROP 

Postpaid,  Acre  Size  75  cts.,  6-Acre  Size,  $3.00 

Mention  Crop  to  be  Inoculated 

Free  Booklet.  HOW  TO  GROW  LEGUMES 

LARGEST  BACTERIA  PRODUCERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO.  Dept.  R  CANTON.  OHIO 


ARE  YOU  POSTED  FROM  A  TO  Z  ? 

GARDEN  GUIDE,  now  in  its  third  edition,  tells  authori¬ 
tatively  just  what  to  do  to  produce  the  best  vegeta¬ 
bles,  fruits  and  flowers.  10(11  other  garden  pointers 
covered.  Paper,  75c.:  cloth,  SI.  postpaid. 

UROVF  BETTER  "Home  Fruit  Grower,”  by  M.  G.  Kains,  in- 
FKCIT  spiring  book  ever  published.  Practical 
through  its  every  page.  Tells  best  varieties  ami  liow  to 
grow  them.  Paper.  $1  ;  cloth,  Sl.fiO,  postpaid. 

A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Inc.,  438b,  West  37th  St.,  New  York 


Binder  Twine 


(jet  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm- 
eragents  wanted.  Sample  freo. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SUNS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Soy  Bean  Seed 

$5  a  bn.  for  .May  delivery — Hahorlandt— the  all-pur¬ 
pose  variety— good  for  soil — GOOD  FOR  STOCK— GOOD 
FOR  YOU.  10  cents  rebate  on  return  of  seed  bag. 
M,  Y.  LANDMAN,  t'rimbury,  N.  J. 

or  107  N.  Main  St.,  lllghtetown,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-  LonglsIandSEED  CORN  WHITE  DENT 

J.  CODBINGTON,  -  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 
Get  Our  Genuine 

“Luce's  Favorite”  and  “Ninety-Day” 

$4 — $3.50  per  bu.  respectively,  bustti 
For  a.  Hurried  Delivery 
Tested  Seeds,  2-bu.  orders  or  morej  $3.75  for  Luce’s  Favorite 
All  shipped  in  double  bags.  (  $3.25  for  Ninety-Day 

Cush  with  Order 

S.  H.  SMITH,  Peconic,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own  Builder 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

For  tale  by 
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333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  latter  part  of  April  and  first  part 
of  May  was  far  from  being  Spring  weath¬ 
er,  which  has  made  sowing  late,  and, 
coupled  with  a  heavy  downfall  of  rain, 
practically  covering  all  o”  Maine,  has 
made  matters  serious  in  regard  to  sow¬ 
ing  oats,  and  unless  the  weather  is  more 
favorable  to  the  farmer  less  grain  will  be 
sown  than  in  former  years.  Farm  labor 
is  scarce,  and  those  who  hire  are  paying 
high  wages.  It  is  very  noticeable  how  the 
New  England  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  making  rapid  progress  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  Maine ;  meetings  have  been  well 
attended  and  have  organized  in  most  of 
the  tow. is.  In  this  section  farmers  state 
they  v\  11  see  this  through  as  the  final 
effort  to  get  a  reasonable  profit  for  their 
milk.  This  is  a  good  dairy  section,  with 
milk  stations  handy ;  new  milch  cows  are 
in  good  demand  and  bring  from  $100  to 
$150.  Sheep  raising  has  increased  and 
farmers  are  getting  good  flocks  to  show 
for  their  efforts.  We  have  had  two  severe 
frosts  the  pas'  week  and  have  not.  deter¬ 
mined  what  damage  has  been  done.  Hay 
prospects  do  not  look  good  at  the  present 
time.  Farmers  are  getting  50c  per  doz. 
for  eggs ;  meal,  $1.80 ;  oats,  .32  lbs.,  90c ; 
corn,  $2  per  bu. ;  bran.  $2.70;  mixed  feed, 
$2.90 ;  middlings,  $2.80.  Hay,  loose  in 
barns,  $16  to  $20  per  ton.  w.  n.  B. 

Penobscot  Co.,  Mo. 

The  only  thing  that  gets  to  market 
from  here  that  amounts  to  much  is  milk. 
The  price  for  May  for  Grade  II  is  $3.00 
per  ewt.,  three  per  cent,  and  Grade  A  is 
15c  higher  per  ewt.  Taking  the  county 
ns  a  whole  the  western  part  is  mostly 
owned  by  a  city  millionaire.  The  central 
part  furnishes  milk  for  Feekskill  (south 
central)  and  the  northern  central  Storm- 
ville  factory.  The  eastern  part  is  all  milk 
which  goes  to  Patterson,  Towners,  Car¬ 
mel,  Maliopac  and  Baldwin  Place.  The 
indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  fair 
crop  of  apples,  some  peaches.  Potatoes 
are  selling  for  $4.50  to  $5  per  barrel. 
Some  farmers  are  getting  disgusted 
with  the  help  problem,  and  are  seeding 
their  farms  down  to  grass  and  going  to 
do  what  they  can  themselves  only.  Good 
many  milking  machines  being  installed. 
Help  $35  and  $40  with  board,  $50  and 
$60  other  ways.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  will  he  as  much  raised  this  year  as 
there  was  last.  Talk  about  the  soldiers 
hunting  farms;  none  coming  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Cows  are  as  high  as  horses.  Cows 
sell  for  $150  to  $175,  often  more.  This 
is  the  average.  Tigs  plenty  at  $3.50  to 
$4  each.  Feed,  $70  per  ton.  Pasture 
short  for  the  time  of  year.  Good  many 
have  turned  cattle  out  rather  than  pay 
the  price  for  feed.  Farmers  are  getting 
plowing  pretty  well  along,  most  of  them 
doing  less  than  usual.  A.  B.  c. 

Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Products  mostly  raised  in  this  section 
are  berries,  fruit,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
beans,  peas  and  corn.  Berries,  fair  crop; 
weevil  working  hard  on  strawberries; 
raspberries  and  blackberries  looking  well ; 
peaches  hurt  some  by  frost.  Fairly  heavy 
acreage  of  potatoes ;  white  potatoes  doing 
well.  Farmers  busy  planting  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  Eggs  bringing  48  to  50<*  doz. 
Milk,  10c  qt.  g.  ii.  d. 

Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 

Milk.  $2.92  for  3  per  cent,  with  4c 
extra  for  every  one-tenth  of  1.  per  cent 
above  3  per  cent.  Butter,  55  to  60c ; 
eggs.  40c;  potatoes,  $1;  apples,  $1.25; 
veals,  live,  12c  per  lb..  Hay,  $15;  oats, 
80c  per  bu.  Milk  is  the  largest  product. 
The  milk  plant  here  is  receiving  about 
70.000  lbs.  per  day.  Not  many  oats  plant¬ 
ed  yet;  all  farming  is  two  weeks  late. 
Clover  and  wheat  looking  very  good.  Hav¬ 
ing  lots  of  wet  weather  and  roads  are 
very  bad.  I  travel  18  miles  every  day,  so 
I  see  the  condition  of  most  crops  and 
roads.  c.  .7.  T. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

Crop  conditions  at  present  do  not  look 
good ;  such  a  wet  Spring ;  hardly  any 
oats  or  grain  of  any  kind  put  in  the 
ground  as  yet.  and  we  have  just  had  a  big 
rain  that  will  keep  us  off  the  ground  for 
at  least  another  week.  Wheat  and  grass 
are  our  principal  crops,  and  they  look 
promising  for  a  good  crop,  except  that  it 
is  too  wet.  Wheat  is  getting  yellow  at 
the  roots  from  too  much  moisture.  Ilay 
sold  lately.  No.  1,  $28  per  ton  ;  oats,  65c ; 
barley,  $1.20.  I  notice  the  food  control¬ 
lers  do  not  get  after  the  miller  who  puts 
the  price  on  flour.  Farmers  here  are  blue 
enough  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
Spring,  and  so  wet  all  the  time.  Corn 
ground  not  even  plowed  and  it  keeps  on 
getting  wetter.  Our  business  outlook  does 
not  look  good  at  all.  j.  D.  p. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  farmers  are  very  late  with  their 
Spring  work,  owing  to  the  cool,  wet  sea¬ 
son.  Cows  are  out  to  pasture  as  a  rule, 
hut  the  feed  is  rather  short.  Rather  more 
Spring  wheat  sown  this  Spring  than 
usual.  About  the  usual  acreage  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  cabbage  will  he  cultivated  in 
this  locality.  Hay  is  high  and  scarce. 
Many  farmers  are  unable  to  secure  help, 
consequently  farming  is  an  up-hill  job. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  N.  W. 

Our  fruit  here  seems  to  be  all  killed, 
and  is  falling  off  now.  Fruit  is  important 
Jxere  for  home  use,  and  not  commercially, 
«but  the 'loss  of  the  fruit  will  be  "keenly - 


felt.  We  have  had  a  wet,  cold  spell,  and 
corn  planting  is  already  a  week  late. 
Highland  Co.,  O.  w.  E.  D. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

ACTIVE  ADVANCING  MARKETS  ARE  THE 
RULE  IN  MOST  VEGETABLE  LINES 

Movement  is  becoming  more  active, 
shipments  running  10  to  20  per  cent  heav¬ 
ier  than  a  year  ago.  Most  leading  lines 
show  moderate  increase  as  the  season  ad- 
vane's,  but  of  course  the  early  stuff,  like 
spinach,  lettuce  and  celery,  is  going 
lighter,  and  so  are  old  vegetables  and 
nearly  all  fruits.  Prices  are  persistently 
strong  in  most  lines. 

SLUMP  In  CABBAGE 

The  only  important  weak  feature  is 
Southern  cabbage,  which  is  fairly  abun¬ 
dant  and  is  often  small,  soft  and  poor  this 
season.  The  market  broke  to  all  sorts  of 
figures,  ranging  in  various  cities  from 
$1.50  to  $4  per  bbl.  The  heavy  shipments 
from  the  Norfolk  section  are  overloading 
the  market,  although  the  Virginia  crop  is 
apparently  only  a  little  over  one-half  that 
of  last  year.  Prices  look  low  beside  $5 
and  $7  quoted  earlier  in  the  season,  but 
the  level  is  still  double  the  figures  of  a 
year  ago. 

POTATOES  IN  STRONG  POSITION 

Steady  movement  of  old  potatoes  con¬ 
tinues  at  200  ears  per  day.  The  price  is 
high  enough  to  bring  out  much  No.  2 
stock  that  went  to  feed  live  stock  and  to 
the  starch  factories  last  year.  Actual  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  considerably  larger  than 
last  season,  despite  the  smaller  crop ;  a 
result  'Inch  shows  the  power  of  good 
prices  to  tem,,t  forth  the  reserves.  Quo¬ 
tations  for  carlots  in  Chicago  are  back 
to  above  $2  per  100  lbs.  Best  Maine 
stock  brings  $2.50  to  $2.75  in  Eastern 
markets.  New  potatoes  average  about  $8 
per  bbl.  They  come  from  Florida.  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Texas,  mostly,  but  South  Caro¬ 
lina  an,l  the  second  tier  of  Southern 
States  is  beginning.  New  potato  move¬ 
ment  is  only  one-third  to  one-lialf  that  of 
May  last  year,  and  this  light  supply  of 
new  potatoes  is  one  of  the  strongest  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  situation. 

niGII  ONION  PRICES 

Old  onions  reached  top  notch  of  $10 
per  100-lb.  sack  in  New  York,  but  not 
much  old  stock  anywhere  exceeded  $5. 
The  active  markets  brought  out  the  last 
remnants  of  stored  onions.  The  first  sup¬ 
plies  of  new  “Northern”  onions  came  from 
Central  California,  where  they  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  $4  per  ewt.  to  growers,  or  about 
double  the  usual  price  of  preceding  years. 
These  are  Red  Weathersfield  onions.  The 
Southern  »r  Bermuda  onions  have  been 
doing  well  also.  Sales  of  nearly  200  cars 
of  yellow  Texas  stock  to  the  Government 
at  $3.50  per  crate  in  shipping  section 
brought  the  Texas  market  to  about  that 
price,  while  Northern  markets  averaged 
about  $4  per  crate. 

BERRIES  LIGHT  THIS  YEAR  AND  NEXT 

Strawberry  shipments  are  very  moder¬ 
ate  in  volume,  and  prices  so  far  have 
averaged  higher  than  last  year,  mostly 
15  to  30c  wholesale  in  city  markets,  com¬ 
pared  with  10  to  25c  last  year  and  7  to 
25c  in  1917.  They  are  likely  to  he  high 
again  next  year,  planting  having  been 
cheeked  this  Spring  in  some  sections  by 
scarcity  of  plants. 

Field  beans  are  jogging  along  at  $8  and 
$9  per  100  lbs.  in  city  markets.  Now 
that  foreign  markets  have  mostly  opened 
up  the  prospect  is  fairly  good,  hut  retail 
prices  in  parts  of  Europe  seem  to  be 
nearly  as  low  as  in  this  country,  c.  B.  T. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Gooseberry  Bush  Drive. — Two  large 
forces  of  men  are  busy  in  the  Saranac 
Lake  region  clearing  the  land  of  goose¬ 
berry  hushes  to  protect  the  trees  from  the 
destructive  white  pipe  blister  rust  dis¬ 
ease.  The  hushes  serve  to  multiply  the 
pest.  One  of  the  forces  destroyed  over 
600  bushes  in  one  day. 

Seed  Growers  Organize. — Cortland 
County,  seed  growers  perfected  their  or¬ 
ganization  last  Saturday.  They  will  pro¬ 
duce  seed  of  potatoes,  oats,  cabbage,  corn, 
etc.,  which  will  be  duly  certified  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  inspectors.  They  arranged  to 
have  Dr.  N.  F.  Bern’s,  plant  pathologist 
of  Cornell  University,  come  to  Cortland 
late  in  July  for  a  scries  of  field  demon¬ 
strations.  During  the  past  six  months 
these  growers  have  shipped  over  6,000 
bushels  of  Certified  seed  potatoes  to  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey  growers,  at  $1.50 
to  $1.75  per  bushel,  practically  all  in  the 
county  which  passed  inspection  being  sold. 
An  effort  will  he  made  to  increase  this 
output,  as  well  as  that  of  several  other 
kinds  of  seed  of  extra  quality. 

State  Grange  Exchange. — Richard 
Hall,  manager  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  Exchange,  says  the  Exchange  has 
sold  farmers  more  than  $250,000  worth 
of  goods  since  November  29,  1918,  and 
expects  to  turn  over  $500,000  in  sales 
before  the  year  is  ended.  Most  of  this 
has  been  for  seeds,  with  a  good  share  in 
farm  implements,  fertilizers  and  sprayers. 

The  Cheese  Market. — Cheese  this 
week  on  the  Utica  Dairy  Board  sold  at 
31  cents  a  pound.  There  were  2,900 
boxes  offered.  Canadian  cheese  is  re-  . 
ported  as  lower,-  and  Northern  New  York 
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markets  are  holding  about  oven  with  the 
Utica  market. 

Rose  Show  Prospects. — It  is  likely 
that  Syracuse’s  annual  rose  show  will  bo 
hold  the  week  of  June  16,  the  tenth  exhi¬ 
bition  ‘the  local  rose  growers  of  the  city 
have  arranged.  Many  thousands  of  roses 
are  set  out  in  the  city  parks  each  year 
here.  Generous  premiums  are’ offered  by 
the  rose  society,  of  which  Dr.  Edmund 
M.  Mills  is  president. 

Home  Bureau  Women  Meet. — The 
first  annual  get-together  meeting  of  the 
pioneer  home  bureau  of  the  State,  that 
of  Onondaga  County,  was  held  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  last  week  ;  30  clubs  were  represented 
and  representatives  from  each  told  briefly 
of  work  done.  The  Elbridge  and  Jordan 
clubs  have  established  community  club 
rooms  and  home  nursing,  sanitation,  civics 
and  other  important  subjects  are  regu¬ 
larly  studied.  Mrs.  Ruby  Greene  Smith. 
State  leader  of  extension  workers,  gave 
an  address.  Miss  Lulu  Graves,  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  spoke  on  phases  of  nutrition,  and 
Mrs.  Katherine  Whittemore,  the  State 
supervising  nurse,  spoke  on  raising  eom- 
inunity  health  standards.  Americaniza¬ 
tion  work  was  one  strong  line  of  endeavor 
carried  on  by  the  Syracuse  club. 

Transportation  Taxes.  —  Becoming 
operative  April  1  motor  trucks  that  carry 
household  goods  and  other  freight  in  com¬ 
petition  with  rail  and  water  rates  must 
pay  a  three  per  cent  transportation  tax. 
Motor  van  operators  find  this  a  hard 
ruling,  but  such  taxes  are  now  called  in 
by  the  internal  revenue  office. 

No  Canal  Terminals. — The  Governor 
has  vetoed  a  bill  appi*opriating  $350,000 
for  the  construction  of  canal  terminals 
at  Kingston,  Newbm-gh,  Poughkeepsie 
and  Yonkers.  His  veto  was  based  on  his 
objection  to  using  money  in  this  way.  as 
the  policy  has  been  to  make  permanent 
canal  improvements  from  the  proceeds  of 
bond  issues.  He  believes  before  more 
terminals  are  built  the  question  should  be 
submitted  to  popular  vote. 

Directors  for  New  Milk  Plant. — 
Recently  the  Onondaga  County  Milk  Pro- 
ducers’  Association  met  to  elect  a  board 
of  managing  directors  for  the  new  central 
milk  plant,  and  a  manager,  who  is  to 
have  a  salary  of  $3,500.  An  unused 
brewery  is  to  be  remodeled  in  time  to  be 
opened  October  1.  and  a  fund  of  $90,000 
has  been  raised  to  develop  the  plant  with. 
The  plant  will  be  run  on  a  non-dividend 
basis,  and  the  retail  price  of  milk  is  to 
lower  after  it  begins  business,  m.  g.  f. 


I  ABM  AND  GABDEN. — Declaring 
it  would  be  many  years  before  the 
prices  of  livestock  Peach  the  low  level 
of  before  the  war,  W.  B.  Tagg  of  Omaha. 
Neb.,  president  of  the  National  Livestock 
Exchange,  told  delegates  to  the  exchange’s 
thirty-first  annual  convention,  which 
opened  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  15,  that 
Government  ownership  of  packing  houses 
and  stockyards  “would  he  a  serious  handi¬ 
cap  to  the  business.”  “The  country  needs 
more  business  and  less  agitation,  more 
study  and  less  talk.”  Mr.  Tagg  declared, 
speaking  of  industrial  unrest.  He  said 
many  benefits  had  been  reaped  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  supervision,  but  recommended 
that  powers  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
be  fixed  by  statute  if  supervision  is  to 
continue.  Government  control  of  stock¬ 
yards,  however,  he  said,  is  not  necessary, 
adding  it  would  not  he  for  the  public 
good  to  divorce  packing  interests  from 
those  of  the  stockyards. 

Conferences  for  the  purpose  of  working 
out  a  policy  of  forestry  for  the  United 
States  are  being  planned  by  the  Forest 
Service,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  he  held  in  10  or  more 
cities  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
The  first  conference  was  in  Washington, 
attended  by  men  representing  especially 
Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Thrashermen’s 
Association  has  met  at  Lancaster  and  pre¬ 
pared  a  protest  against  the  pending  hill 
to  prevent  the  use  of  traction  engines 
with  cleats  on  improved  highways  and 
bridges  in  the  State.  Thrasliermen  claim 
it  will  render  woi'thless  $10,000, 000  worth 
of  thrashing  machinery  and  handicap  the 
farmers  of  the  State  in  thrashing  75.- 
000.000  bushels  of  wheat. 

Marshall  II.  Duryea,  New  York  State 
Bepresentative  of  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association,  announces  that  fol¬ 
lowing  a  hearing  held  on  May  7,  at  the 
Executive  Chamber,  Albany,  Gov.  Smith 
vetoed  Assemblyman  Witter’s  seed  bill. 
Two  provisions  of  this  bill  were  vigor¬ 
ously  denounced  as  unfair  to  the  seed 
trade,  the  fii-st  ealliiffe  for  an  absolute 
percentage  guarantee  as  to  germination 
and  purity,  the  second  discriminating 
against  seedsmen  in  favor  of  farmers 
who  might  wish  to  sell  seeds  among  them¬ 
selves. 

The  Missouri  road  law,  authorizing 
officials  to  issue  road  bonds  and  levy  taxes 
therefor  upon  a  vote  of  county  residents, 
was  declared  constitutional  May  19  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  disposing  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  involving  the  validity  of  $3,000,- 
000  road  bonds  issued  by  St.  Louis 
County. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Socie¬ 
ty,  Summer  meeting,  locality  not  fixed, 
July  11-12. 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Burgettstown,  Pa,, 
Sept.  30-Oct.  1-12. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Socie¬ 
ty.  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  prob¬ 
ably  Dec.  3‘-o. 
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Setting  Marshall  Strawberries 

How  far  apart  do  you  plant  the  Mar¬ 
shall  for  hill  culture?  n.  l.  s. 

This  year  we  have  planted  two  feet 
apart  each  way.  We  have  tried  planting 
all  the  way  from  one  foot  apart  in  beds 
to  hills  three  feet  apart.  We  seem  to 
get  a  better  yield  of  large  berries  by 
planting  two  feet  each  way  and  putting 
down  three  or  four  good  runners  around 
the  parent  plant. 


High  Prices  on  Farm 

I  have  two  nephews  who  have  just 
been  mustered  out  of  service,  and  they 
would  like  to  go  on  a  farm  with  me.  We 
have  looked  at  several  farms,  but  when 
we  appear  they  almost  double  the  price. 
I  was  raised  on  a  farm,  and  I  know  what 
farm  property  is  worth.  c.  G.  T. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

That  is  not  the  way  to  locate  soldiers 
on  farms.  Naturally,  everyone  wants  fair 
value  for  his  land,  but  it  is  poor  policy  to 
demand  “the  pound  of  flesh”  in  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Most  of  the  soldiers  cannot  hope 
to  locate  on  farms  unless  they  can  have 
very  liberal  terms. 


Fresh  Manure  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers 

Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  good  to  put 
fresh  stable  manure  into  cucumber  hills, 
or  is  it  advisable  to  plant  cucumbers  soon 
after -putting  it  in?  w.  w.  R. 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

All  authorities  agree  that  fresh  stable 
manure  is  entirely  unsuited  for  melons, 
particularly  when  applied  in  the  hill. 
Stable  manure,  when  used  for  such  crops, 
should  be  well  rotted  and  fine,  or  com¬ 
posted  with  night  soil,  etc.,  containing  at 
least  one-lmlf  its  weight  of  good  garden 
soil,  and  used  only  after  it  has  lain  in  a 
heap  several  months.  In  the  absence  of 
rotted  manure  or  compost,  it  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  good  fertilizer.  Well-rotted 
manure,  applied  in  quantity  of  two  or 
three  good  shovelfuls  to  the  hill,  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  handful  or  two  of  guano  or 
bonemeal  well  mixed  with  the  soil,  should 
always  be  used  if  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  K. 


The  One-horse  Farm 

I  am  afraid  that  the  problem  of  a  one- 
horse  farm  is  hardly  solved  by  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  matter  that  I  have  seen  in 
TiI'e  R.  N.-Y.  lately,  mainly  because  the 
cost  of  the  man  in  the  case  has  not  been 
considered.  If  it  cost  as  much  to  keep 
a  horse  as  it  did  a  man.  as  used  to  be  the 
fact  in  Southern  Europe,  where  I  have 
seen  a  team  of  white  oxen  plowing  in  one 
field  and  a  row  of  men  turning  over  the 
sod  with  shovels  in  the  next,  the  reduction 
of  horses  to  one  for  each  man  would  be 
alT right,  but  with  wages  where  they  are 
the  tendency  ought  to  be  in  the  opposite 
direction,  till  there  are  four  or  five  horses 
to  a  man.  Of  course  the  small  farm 
would  not  support  the  horses,  but  the  loss 
by  using  one  horse  is  in  like  proportion. 

Why  will  not  farmers  see  the  saving  of 
co-operation — plain  changing  work — in 
such  cases?  Let  two  neighbors  buy  each 
a  heavy  horse;  they  will  have  au  auto¬ 
mobile  for  the  road,  and  then  use  the 
horses  as  a  single  team  where  any  really 
heavy  farm  work  is  to  be  done.  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  get  farmers  to  pull  together  in 
this  way,  blit  I  submit  that  a  man  is  not 
fit  to  live  in  a  farming  neighborhood  un¬ 
less  he  is  in  line  for  hooking  up  with  the 
next  farmer  for  work  that  can  be  done 
best  by  combining.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
my  farm  experience  I  never  saw  neigh¬ 
bors  who  would  do  their  work  in  that 
way,  but  all  the  same  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  this  degree  of  offishness  that 
cuts  them  out  of  such  benefits.  How  easy 
it  would  all  be  if  small  farmers  would 
join  together  in  such  a  way.  j.  w.  c. 

New  York. 


Coal  Ashes  ..Around  Trees 

Are  coal  ashes  good  for  apple  trees? 

R.  II.  s. 

We  have  some  500  apple  trees  with 
coal  ashes  banked  around  them.  Not 
much  plant  food  is  added  in  the  ashes, 
but  they  cover  the  ground,  keep  the  soil 
moist  and  cool  and  give  some  protection 
against  mice  and  borers.  If  the  slops 
from  the  house  can  be  poured  over  the 
ashpile  during  the  Winter  the  effect  will 
be  greater,  for  then  the  coal  ashes  will 
carry  some  uitrogen  from  the  slops. 


Muskrats  Wanted 

I  wish  to  raise  muskrats,  and  would 
like  to  get  some  for  breeding.  Where 
could  I  purchase  them?  I  have  a  license 
to  keep  them,  but  will  have  to  get  my 
breeding  stock  outside  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  frank  N.  TO  I.  and. 

New  York. 

This  is  too  much  for  us.  Has  anyone 
muskrats  for  sale? 


This  advertisement  copyrighted  1019  by 
The  Haynes  Automobile  Company . 


The  Haynes  Touring  Car _ — seven  passengers — 
twelve  cylinders— cord  tires  — five  wire  wheels 
standard  equipment.  Price  $3250. 


CHARACTER  —  Four  Essential  Factors  Wkich 
Create  Value  in  Your  Investment  in  the  HAYNES  1 


THE  new  series  Haynes  has  the  four  factors  of  character  which  are 
essential  to  the  full  realization  of  the  value  a  car  should  give  its 
owner.  Well-rounded  character  is  impossible  in  a  car  if  one  of  these 
factors  is  missing.  Haynes  engineers  and  designers,  with  the  exact 
training  resting  upon  the  26  years  of  Haynes  success,  combine  these 
four  factors  of  car-character  with  the  expertness  of  the  mechanical 
engineer  and  the  artistry  of  the  professional  body-builder  and  finisher. 

BEAUTY— STRENGTH— POWER— COMFORT — these  are  the  four  factors  of 
character  which  combine  to  place  the  new  series  Haynes  in  its  superior  class.  The 
dependable,  velvety  power  of  the  Haynes  engine,  the  sturdy  strength  of  the  Haynes 
chassis,  the  easy  comfort  of  the  roomy  seats — all  these  are  augmented  by  the 
classic  beauty  of  the  car  itself. 

The  new  series  Haynes  is  sold  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay,  at  a  price  which  is 
economically  consistent  with  the  genuine  worth  of  the  car. 

Deliveries  are  being  made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  we  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  no  Haynes  car  leaves  our  plant  until  it  has  the  full  approval  of  the  respon¬ 
sible  heads  of  departments  whose  duty  it  is  to  certify  that  the  car  in  every  respect  is 
up  to  Haynes  standards.  If  you  have  no  Haynes  dealer  near  you,  write  us  and  we 
will  advise  you  where  to  buy  your  new  Haynes. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Company,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A 


NEW  SERIES  “LIGHT  SIX’* 

Open  Cars 

Touring  Car — 7  Passenger  ....  $2484 

Roadster — Four  doors,  4  Passenger  -  .  2485 

.  Closed  Cars 

Coupe— 4  Passenger  .....  S}  100 

Sedan — 7  Passenger  .....  JlTo 

Limousine — 7  Passenger  .....  4000 

Wooden  Wheels  Standard  Equipment 


NEW  SERIES  “LIGHT  TWELVE’* 

Open  Cars 

Touring  Car — 7  Passenger  .... 

Roadster — Four  doors,  4  Passenger  .  .  3  24a 

,  Closed  Cars 

Coupe — 4  Passenger . 2  5800 

Sedan — 7  Passenger  .  .  .  .  .  4000 

Wire  Wheels  Standard  Equipment 


A  new  catalog,  beautifully  illustrated,  will  be  sent  on  request.  Address  Dept.  543 
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SMALL  THRESHER  "Xs  INDEPENDENT 


?Even  with  a  small  acreage  of  grain,  you  need  this  thresher.  It  will  thresh  out  your  grain  cleanly  quickly 
and  cheaply.  Simple  m  construction  and  takes  op  little  room.  Cylinder  *3  inches  wide.  Threshes  20 
to  40  bushels  of  oats  per  hour.  We  would  like  to  tell  you  more— the  advantages  to  you,  and  the  reason¬ 
able  cost  of  Gray  Lint  machines. 

THRESHERS 

Sizes  to  fit  your  requirements  at  prices  you  can  afford.  Weigh  light  and 
stand  heavy  service.  Staunch  construction — little  repair  expense.  “A 
for  quick,  clean  work,”  users  say.  Require  medium  power— ideal 
tor  hilly  districts.  Before  getting  a  thresher,  get  our  figures. 


Thrash. ra,  Hors. 
Poo.ra,  Saw  Machines, 
En.llag.  Cutter,  and 
Oa.olln.  Engine.. 


A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  Inc. 


Box  M 

POULTNEY,  VT. 


SMALL  INVESTMENT 


PAYS  GOOD  PROFITS 


Always  Roacfy 
For  Threshing 
When  You’re  Ready 


Capacities  from  20 
to  40  Bushels  Per 
Hour 


IRON  ROOFING 
PRICE! 

DOWN 


At  lowered  peacetime 
^  prices,  and  with  our 

bonded  guarantee  of 
rust  resisting  purity,  the  best  investment,  is  an 


ARMCO  IRON  ROOF 

No  painting.  No  repairs.  Lifetime  service. 
Low  cost,  Lightning-proof.  Fire-proof. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  B 

THE  AMERICAN  IRON  ROOFING  CO. 


Station  16  _  Middletown,  Ohio 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sal.  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  ocject  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  use-' — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


i  !  1,  tr-A'-SS**-  A  v  •  ■'*- 

“Bossing  the  Hen  Roost” 

| 

A  letter  from  .T.  G.  M.  and  your  reply, 
recently  published  in  The^R.  N.-Y.,  does 
not  cover  the  question  raised  in  a  very 
clear  manner:  at  least,  not  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  those  most  concerned.  I  am 
speaking  of  many  young  men  who  adver¬ 
tise  themselves  as  poultry  managers.  Per¬ 
haps  you  are  right  in  saying  there  are 
many  people  with  only  some  backyard  ex¬ 
perience  who  select  poultry  farming  as  an 
eiisy  and  pleasant  occupation  but  I  would 
hardly  call  these  a  good  proportion.  The 
others,  and  the  large  majority.  I  believe, 
aye  made  up  of  young  men  with  a  genuine 
liking  and  ability  for  the  work,  several 
years  of  sound  experience,  and  possibly 
an  agricultural  college  education.  They 
ape  not  afraid  to  work ;  they  expect  to 
Work.  and.  in  fact,  they  must  if  they  are 
to  hold  their  positions.  As  you  know, 
fnanager  in  this  cas>  does  not  mean  one 
who  sits  around  an  office  or  leaves  all  the 
manual  work  for  others:  but  it  does  mean 
carrying  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
plant.  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  stating 
that  “thousands  are  rushing  back  into 
poultry”  and  insinuating  that  they  are 
finding  ready  employment.  Many  who 
are  advertising  now  are  men  who  have 
left  the  business  for  various  reasons  and 
are  attempting  to  return  to  it ;  if  investi¬ 
gated.  they  could  show  references  to  back 
up  their  claims'  for  experience.  Compare 
the  advertisements  in  recent  issues  of 
your  paper  with  those  of  the  same  dates 
three  or  four  years  ago.  You  will  find  iu 
Tecent  issues  men  wanting  positions  most¬ 
ly.  while  those  of  101 5-1  C>  will  largely  ad¬ 
vertise  positions  wanting  men. 

,7.  G.  M.  remarks  how  seldom  a  plain 
hired  man  advertises.  Why,  may  I  ask, 
should  anyone  advertise  for  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  when  he  can  find  work  with  almost 
the  first  farmer  asked  :  or.  at  least  be  ad¬ 
vised  where  his  services  are  needed  ?  5  on 
say  our  present  form  of  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  is  turning  out  too  many  would-be 
managers.  Doesn't  a  man  who  wants  to 
make  a  success  of  farming  get  an  educa¬ 
tion  for  himself,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  so  that  he  can  become  a  man¬ 
ager.  either  of  his  own  or  another’s  place? 
If  a  young  man.  fresh  from  the  agricul¬ 
tural  classrooms,  and  with  no  _  practical 
experience,  d  s  not  make  good  in  a  man¬ 
ager’s  position,  it  seems  to  me  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  to  blame  for  offering  this  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  premature  failure  rather 
than  the  young  man  for  his  failure. 

.7.  G.  M.  thinks  ,a  young  man  miOit 
tackle  a  bigger  job  than  that  of  roosters. — 
bossing  a  henroost — (farm  hand,  for  in¬ 
stance.  le  probably  means).  Is  that  so? 
Well,  if  bossing  a  henroost,  is  such  a 
graft,  I  would  like  to  see  .7.  G.  M..  or 
anyone  else  demonstrate  :  manage  a  small 
plant  alone,  say  one  of  800  chickens  and 
raising  1.500  each  season.  If  he  wasn’t 
able  to  place  the  details  of  his  work  into 
an  efficient  routine,  as  well  as.  possess  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
poultry  husbandry,  he  would  just  natural¬ 
ly  make  a  grand  mess  of  the  whole  works 
if  given  time.  john  s.  folk. 

Virginia. 


Depressions,  Panics,  and  Farmers 

I  have  been  reading  Babson’s  book. 
He  states  that  since  history  began,  pe¬ 
riods  of  depression  have  followed  periods 
of  prosperity,  and  the  depression  exactly 
equalled  the  prosperity.  He  states  that 
the. way  these  things  come  about  is  like 
this:  At  the  peak  of  a  period  of  pros¬ 
perity  manufacturers  have  orders  on 
their  books  sufficient  to  carry  them  say  a 
year  ahead,  labor  is  drawing  fat  wages 
and  doesn’t  care  a  whoop  whether  they 
hold  their,  jobs  or  not.  because  another 
one  is  waiting  if  they- lost  this  one;  mer¬ 
chants,  have  good  margins  and  are  making 
sufficient  money  so  that  they  do  not  espe¬ 
cially  care  whether  their  customers  are 
satisfied  c-  not.  Graft,  corruption,  in¬ 
competency.  laziness,  extravagance  and 
unrighteousness  become  prevalent. 

Now.  applying  this  principle  to  nations. 
It  is  obvious  to  my  mind  that  if  any  na¬ 
tion  were  able  to  remain  at  the  peak  of 
prosperity  for  say  25  or  50  years,  they 
would  degenerate  into  worse  than  decad¬ 
ence.  You  might  as  well  bury  them  and 
be  done  with  it.  The  period  of  depression 
seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
a  moral  equilibrium.  Without  these  pe¬ 
riods  of  depression  no  nation,  apparently, 
would  be  worth  much  inside  of  half  a 
century.  We  would  all  be  asking  for 
double  pay  on  about  a  two-hour  day  in¬ 
stead  of  full  pay  for  eight  or  10  hours. 

At  the  peak  of  prosperity,  however,  en¬ 
terprisers  are  disappointed.  They  have 
handled  a  large  business,  worked  pretty 
hard,  and  they  find  that  they  made  less 
than  they  expected  to.  Labor,  at  the  same 
time,  finds  that  their  high  wages  buy 
less  than  they  expected  them  to.  A  wave 
of  disappointment  comes  over  the  country, 
and  enterprisers  begin  some  retrenchment, 
they  bid  less  hungrily  for  supplies,  the 
price  of  commodities  therefore  drops. 
People  watching  this  become  as  anxious 
to  sell  commodities  as  they  were  to  buy 
when  the  prices  were  advancing.  The 
selling  pressure  puts  commodity  prices 
down  rapidly.  Labor  is  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Manufacturers  cease  opera¬ 


tions  entirely,  or  else  curtail  them.  Pos¬ 
sibly  a  panic  ensues. 

During  this  time  of  depression  every¬ 
body  tries  to  savi^' money,  looking  for  still 
worse  times.  A  laboring  man  who  has  a 
job  sees  three  othehs  looking  hungrily 
over'  the  fence,  waiting  to  grab  his  if  he 
loses  but,  and  lie,’ therefore,  does  his  best. 
The  , m an u f acturef  .is  doing  a  curtailed 
'business,  but  competition  is  keen  and  mer¬ 
ciless,  and  he  serves  his  customer  to  the 
best  of  hie  ability  because  he  dare  not 
lose  , him.  The  same  vtlpng  applies  to  the 
merchant.  Extravagance  entirely  ceases, 
economy,  thrift  and  saving  become  the 
rule  with  everybody,  aud  nobody  is 
ashamed  of  their  economy  because  it  is 
the  popular  thjng  just  now.  The  period 
of  depression  is  marked  by  hard,  consci¬ 
entious  work,  by  service  with  all  that  it 
means,  thrift,  saving,  energy  and  righte¬ 
ousness.  Even  the  effect  is  plainly  shown 


Tomatoes  in  a  Greenhouse 

on  churches.  During  the  period  of  pros¬ 
perity  church  membership  declines,  and  it 
increases  during  periods  of  adversity. 

In  reading  about  financial  conditions  in 
the  past.  1  have  been  impressed  by  two 
or  three  things.  One  was  the  number,  of 
panics  which  have  been  postponed  owing 
to  good  crops;  the  number  of  periods  of 
depression  which  began  their  recovery 
with  good  crops.  Does  not  this  mean,  to 
a  certain  extent,  that  farmers  have  pushed 
sturdily  ahead,  year  in  and  year  out,  in 
times  of  depression  as  well  as  good  times, 
while  labor  was  nursing  its  wrongs  in 
strikes  and  sometimes  business  was  timid¬ 
ly  holding  back?  Has  not  the  farmer 
really  had  more  courage  and  enterprise 
in  these  trying  times  than  either  labor  or 
business?  c.  B.  w. 


How  I  Helped  My  Husband  to  Make 
More  Money 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  write  something 
definite  and  concrete  on  the  above  sub¬ 
ject,  and  tell  of  a  particular  idea  that 
helped  my  husband  to  work  out  his  prob¬ 
lem,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  never 
considered  it  his  problem.  It  has  always 
been  our  problem,  and  we  have  worked  out 
our-  .ideas  together  so  enthusiastically 
that  we  often  could  not  tell  with  which 
they  did  originate.  My  husband  is  a 
horticulturist,  and  that  is  a  business  in 
which  a  wife  may  give  very  practical 
help.  Possibly  a  little  recital  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  may  suggest  to  other  wives  simi¬ 
larly  situated- koine  ways  of  being  helpful. 

We  began  as  renters,  but  we  had  an 
ambition  to  own  a  home  of  our  own,  and 
as  I  was  a  teacher  when  I  was  married, 
I  did  not  at  once  give  up  my  position. 
My  husband  had  just  bargained  for  -40 
acres  of  heavily  timbered  land.  He  sold 
the  saw  timber,  and  in  Winter  worked 
at  clearing  the  land,  while  I  taught 
school.  My  wages  and  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  timber  paid  for  the  land. 
But  this  was  not  land  suited  to  his  busi¬ 
ness.  It  was  low  swamp  land  that  had 
to  be  thoroughly  ditched  as  wel  1  as 
cleared,  and  when  ready  for  cultivation 
it  would  be  a  “corn  farm.” 

So  we  rented  ground  nearer  town  that 
was  more  suitable  for  fruit  growing. 
Strawberries  were  our  specialty,  aud  af¬ 
ter  -chool  closed  in  the  Spring  I  could 
help  about  marketing  the  crop.  It  was 
my  part  to  receive  the  berries  from  the 
pickers  and  inspect  them.  We  employed 
women  and  girls  to  do  the  picking,  and 
they  picked  directly  into  the  boxes.  They 
were  instructed  to  put  nothing  into  them 
that  they  would  not  be  willing  to  buy 
for  themselves.  I  think  that  my  vigilance 
in  enforcing  this  rule  was  a  big  factor 
in  our  success,  as  my  husband’s  name  on 
the  box  was  a  guarantee  to  the  customer 


that  he  was  getting  good  fruit  clear  to 
the  bottom  of  the  package.  I  crated  the 
boxes  of  berries,  paid  the  pickers  and 
relieved  my  husband1  of  all  such  details, 
that  he  might  give  his  entire  attention 
to  disposing  of  the  crop. 

Our  market  is  a  thriving  manufactur¬ 
ing  town  of  the  Middle  West,  and  the 
berries  were  left  with  the  grocers  to  be 
sold  on  commission.  Men  work  better 
when  the  master  is  around,  so  when  the 
berry  season  closed  I  took  the  accounts 
and  settled  with  the  merchants,  while 
husband  worked  with  his  men  in  the  berry 
fields.  Following  this  plan  it  was  not 
many  years  until  we  had  our  corn  farm 
of  black  land  under  cultivation,  with  a 
man  living  there  to  work  it  under  my 
husband’s  direction. 

Next  we  bought  a  piece  of  land  joining 
that  we  had  leased,  and  began  to  build 
our  home.  ■  Our  greatest  problem  was  the 
labor.  Satisfactory  labor  was  hard  to 
get  and  hard  to  keep.  Finally  we  con¬ 
cluded  that  if  we  had  a  comfortable  cot¬ 
tage  in  which  a  man  and  his  wife  could 
live,  and  a  greenhouse  to  furnish  the 
man  with  employment  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  months,  that  problem  might  be  par¬ 
tially  solved.  So  we  got  the  cottage,  the 
man  and  the  greenhouse,  or  rather  green¬ 
houses.  for  there  are  four  now,  and  added 
the  raising  of  Winter  lettuce  to  our  busi¬ 
ness. 

Lp  to  this  time  I  cannot  point  to  any 
one  thing  and  say,  “That  was  my  idea.” 

Now.  I  can,  but  the  only  reason  that 
I  can  is  because  it  has  been  so  recently 
developed  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
who  made  the  suggestion.  No  one  here 
was  raising  hothouse  tomatoes,  and  I 
thought  it  would  pay  as  a  Spring  and 
early  Summer  crop  in  the  greenhouses.  I 
read  up  on  the  subject,  sent  for  bulletins 
and  “kept  it  before  the  people”  until  it 
was  tried  and  proved  successful.  In  the 
years  since  we  started  together  we  have 
sold  over  7.000  bushels  of  strawberries, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  fruits,  such 
as  black berriees,  cherries,  pears,  etc.  We 
have  added  to  our  black  land  until  there 
are  now  123  acres,  a  valuable  grain  farm 
with  good  buildings.  A  tenant  farmer 
works  it  satisfactorily.  Our  home  place 
is  ^improved  until  it  is  worth  at  least 
$25,000.  and  we  have  town  property  to 
rent  and  a  Winter  home  in  the  far  South, 
where  we  go  for  a  few  weeks’  well-earned 
rest  and  change  each  year. 

We  have  had  no  legacies  left  us,  and 
no  unusual  “good  luck.”  What  is  ours 
we  have  made  by  working  together. 
There  have  been  side  lines  that  helped 
that  were  my  peculiar  care.  Two  of 
these  were  bees  and  baby  chicks.  After  I 
quit  teaching  1  bought  incubators  and 
hatched  baby  chicks  to  sell  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds.  and  one  season  I  sold  over  a  ton 
of  honey.  In  these  ventures  my  husband 
turned  “helper,”  doing  the  heavy  lifting 
of  hives,  etc.  So  all  the  way  through 
ours  has  been  a  true  co-operation. 

There  is  no  longer  necessity  of  my 
giving  such  material  aid,  and  I  have 
given  up  a  large  part  of  it.  The  active 


Working  with,  the  Bees 


help  in  the  fruit,  the  incubators,  etc.,  are 
only  matters  of  history,  but  I  still  have 
a  few  hives  of  bees.  Fruit  culture  and 
apiculture  seem  to  dovetail  together  per¬ 
fectly.  The  bees  are  really  needed  to 
pollen ize  the  blossoms,  and  of  course  the 
blossoms  are  for  the  bees.  Aside  from 
that,  I  am  now  content  to  give  only  the 
sympathy  hud  moral  support  that  is  every 
true  wife’s  perogative.  Of  course  this 
has  been  given  from  the  first,  and  there 
were  times  when  it  was  sorely  needed. 

Those  who  work  with  old  Mother 
Nature  do  not  find  her  always  a  loving, 
kindly  mother.  She  is  ofteu  a  capricious 
old  dame  and  her  c.,’e”  Iren*  need  comfort¬ 
ing.  As  for  instam  when  they  see  a 
whole  year’s  work  blighted  in  a  single 
night  by  Jack  Frost;  or  the  fires  of  Old 
Sol  slowly  but  surely  consuming  it  when 
the  clouds  fail  to  give  of  their  stores  to 
temper  his  heat ;  or  when  it  may  be 
riddled  in  a  few  minutes  by  icy  pellets 


dashed  from  lowering  clouds.  ITe  who 
succeeds  must  not  be  discouraged  when; 
Nature  frowns,  but  must  learn  to  take 
advantage  of  her  propitious  moods. 
Indiana.  MRS.  L.  c. 


A  Trip  to  Florida 

Part  II. 

The  liability  to  killing  frosts  in  the 
northern  half  of  Florida  makes  agricul¬ 
ture  more  of  a  gamble  than  it  is  in  mpst 
of  the  Northern  States.  One  experience 
of  a  friend  who  used  to  be  in  business  iu 
New  York,  but  whose  health  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  live  iu  the  South,  is  rather  an 
extreme  case,  but  it  illustrates  the  point 
I  wish  to  make.  He  has  lived  nine  years 
in  Florida,  but  has  not  lost  his  Northern 
hustle.  Reading  in  his  daily  paper  that 
a  frost  had  killed  nearly  all  the  young 
plants  in  the  States  north  of  him,  lie  sent 
for  200  lbs.  of  cabbage  seed  and  planted 
it  all  on  his  seveu-acre  field.  This  seven 
acres  is  covered  by  an  overhead  irrigation 
plant,  the  water  being  taken  from  a  lake 
which,  .adjoins  the  field,  and  forced  through 
the  pipes  by  a  gasoline  engine.  The  cab¬ 
bage  plants  grew  nicely,  the  man  who 
furnished  the  seed  agreeing  to  take  a 
million  of  the  plants.  When  they  were 
large  enough  for  transplanting,  the  seeds¬ 
man  came  down  to  see  to  the  packing  and 
shipping  of  his  million  plants.  There  was 
$5,000  worth  of  plants  on  those  seven 
acres  when  they  went  to  bed  that  night. 
The  next  morning  there  was  not  five 
cents’  worth.  All  had  frozen  to  the  ground 
during  the  night.  But,  being  a  Yankee, 
he  was  not  easily  licked.  He  telegraphed 
that  morning  for  more  seed,  plowed  that 
seven  acres  while  the  top  inch  of  it  was 
still  frozen,  put  in  the  new  lot  of  seed, 
and  got  out  of  it  $800  ahead  after  all. 
But  this  is  not  so  discouraging  as  the  case 
of  a  man  who  pays  a  dollar  apiece  (the 
price  for  young  budded  orange  trees), 
sets  them  out  and  cultivates,  sprays,  fer¬ 
tilizes  them  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
dreams  of  the  time  when  the  crop  from 
those  trees  will  place  him  on  “easy  street” 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  only  to  find  some 
morning  that  the  trees  are  all  frozen  to 
the  ground.  To  keep  life  in  the  trees 
above  tin*  place  where  it  is  budded  on  to 
the  root  stock,  it  is  the  custom  to  hill  up 
the  sand  about  two  feet  high  around  all 
young  trees  > during  the  Winter,  when 
frost  may  be  looked  for.  This  sand  is 
hoed  away  in  April.  The  object  of  this 
hilling  is  to  protect  all  the  wood  possible 
above  where  it  is  budded,  for  from  this 
sprouts  will  grow  up  that  later  form  the 
tree. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  ride  past  old 
orange  groves  that  have  not  a  single  tree 
in  them.  They  have  been  frozen  to  the 
ground  :  then  six  to  a  dozen  or  15  sprouts 
have  started,  grown  up  together  and 
formed  the  tree.  A  Northern  man  won¬ 
ders  why  at  least  half  of  these  sprouts 
were  not  cut  off  and  let  the  roots  de¬ 
velop  the  rest  better.  But  there  they 
are.  often  a  dozen  trunks  making  the  one 
tree. 

Orlando,  around  which  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  towns  these  observations  were  chiefly 
made,  is  about  140  miles  south  of  Jack¬ 
sonville;  Miami  is  311  miles  further 
south.  Orlando  i«  not  quite  half  way 
down  on  a  line  from  north  to  south  of 
the  State.  It  will  surprise  many  people 
to  learn  that  Florida  is  larger  than  all 
the  New  England  States,  including  Maine. 
But  when  one  goes  in  an  auto,  say  to 
Daytona,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  sees 
ahead,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a 
straight  road,  not  a  foot  of  which  is  two 
inches  higher  or  lower  than  any  other  foot 
of  the  road,  and  when  one  has  reached  the 
end,  finds  an  abrupt  turn  with  another 
long  stretch  of  the  same  level  straight 
road,  and  after  going  30  miles  without 
seeing  a  house  or  any  living  thing  except 
pine  trees,  one  begins  to  realize  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  laud  in  Florida. 

Notwithstanding  the  danger  from  frost, 
or  excessive  rain,  which  this  year  occa¬ 
sioned  a  loss  of  over  $3,000,000  to  the  to¬ 
mato  growers  south  of  Orlando,  thousands 
of  acres  being  overflowed,  there  is  big 
profit  in  truck  growing.  There  is  a 
growing  business  in  raising  plants  for 
transplanting.  The  friend  mentioned 
raises  millions  of  tomato,  pepper  and 
sweet  potato  plants,  which  are  shipped 
north  by  parcel  post-  in  strong  paper 
boxes.  This  year  he  had  150  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes  planted  in  long  beds  four 
feet  wide  and  several  hundred  feet  long, 
to  raise  plants  for  transplanting  in  States 
farther  north.  These  beds  are  literally 
covered  with  the  sweet  potatoes  touching 
each  other  all  over  the  bed.  When  the 
sprouts  are  about  six  inches  high  they  are 
pulled,  tied  in  bunches  of  100  and  sent 
north.  Another  crop  of  sprouts  will  be 
ready  to  pull  from  the  same  potatoes  in 
two  weeks.  My  friend  informed  me  that 
he  expected  to  get  about  100  sprouts  from 
each  potato.  After  the  transplanting  sea¬ 
son  has  passed  the  same  potatoes  are  used 
to  grow  a  crop.  They  throw  out  long 
vines,  which  are  cut  into  pieces  about  20 
inches  ling  and  planted.  From  these 
vines  a  crop  will  mature  about  as  soon  as 
from  the  potatoes. 

If  one  does  not  dig  his  potatoes  they 
will  continue  to  grow  in  size  during  the 
next  year.  A  potato  was  exhibited  at  the 
fair  iu  Orlando  which  weighed  20  lbs. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Lady  Jane:  “Have  you  given  the 
goldfish  fresh  water.  Janet?”  Janet: 
“No,  mum.  They  ain’t  finished  the  water 
I  give  ’em  t’other  day  yet.” — Edinburgh 
Scotsman. 
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Cold-water  Coils  for  Cooling  Food 

A  day  or  two  ago,  during  a  talk  with 
a  farmer  neighbor,  he  told  me  that  during 
last  Summer  his  family  got  along  nicely 
without  the  use  of  ice  in  taking  care  of 
their  milk,  cooked  victuals,  etc.,  by 
simply  putting  up  a  few  shelves  around 
the  pressure  tank  of  his  cold  water  sup¬ 
ply.  This  put  an  idea  iuto  my  head,  and 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  if  my  idea  is 
practicable  or  not.  When  I  built  my 
present  home,  just  outside  the  city,  I 
arranged  my  plan  to  have  a  small  room 
connected  with  the  kitchen  in  which  to 
place  a  refrigerator.  The  room  is  about 
24  in.  deep  by  54  in.  wide,  with  a  pair 
of  doors  opening  at  center  into  the  kitchen. 
Knowing  this  small  room  to  be  on  the 
“warm  side”  of  the  house.  I  had  mineral 
wool  well  packed  iuto  the  walls  between 
the  2x4’s,  so  that  we  have  never  had  any 
trouble  on  account  of  heat,  even  during 
hot  Summers.  We  cannot  always  get  ice 
handily,  and  it  is  expensive  when  we  do 
get  it.  I  also  have  a  water  supply  through 
the  house,  fine  cold  water,  coming  from 
68  ft.  deep,  the  pumping  being  done  by 
means  of  an  automatic  electric  pump,  the 
water  being  forced  into  a  small  30-gallon 
tank  I  happened  to  have  and  thence  to 
the  sink,  closets,  etc.,  in  usual  manner. 


its  attendant  rise  in  temperature  before 
reaching  the  faucet — an  undesirable  con¬ 
dition.  There  would  be  a  condensation 
on  the  pipes,  but  this  could  be  caved  for 
by  troughs  under  the  coils.  The  case 
would  be  entirely  different  from  the 
shelves  around  the  storage  tank  spoken 
of,  for  in  this  case  the  body  of  water 
was  comparatively  large  and  the  tank 
itself  was  probably  located  in  the  base¬ 
ment  or  other  cool  place.  R.  H.  s. 


Utilizing  Small  Water-power 

I  have  a  never-failing  spring  that  runs 
water  enough  to  fill  a  6-in.  pipe.  This 
spring  is  in  a  small  gulley.  By  putting 
a  dam  across  the  mouth  of  gulley  I  can 
get  a  pond  of  about  one-third  acre  and 
.five  or  six  feet  deep.  Would  a  6-in.  pipe, 
say  on  a  20-degree  angle,  carry  water 
enough  to  run  a  small  turbine  wheel?  I 
would  like  to  get  about  five  horsepower, 
if  possible,  so  as  to  be  able  to  saw  cord- 
wood  for  firewood.  M.  B. 

Maine. 

Your  statement  that  the  spring  fur¬ 
nishes  water  enough  to  fill  a  6-in.  pipe 
really  gives  no  basis  upon  which  to  work. 
To  compute  the  horsepower  that  a  stream 
is  capable  of  developing  the  quantity  of 
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Plan  for  Cooliny  Food  with  Cold  Wilier  Coils 


I  have  thought  for  some  time  of  putting 
in  a  large  tank,  to  do  away  with  the  fre¬ 
quent  pumping,  on  account  of  smallness 
of  tank,  and  now  have  it  in  mind  to 
carry  the  pipe,  using,  say  a  2-in.  pipe, 
a  distance  of  about  11  ft.  along  under¬ 
neath  the  floor  (the  tank  now  hangs 
horizontally  next  to  ceiling  of  basement, 
as  in  sketch),  thence  up  into  my  refrig¬ 
erator  room,  with  a  system  of  coils  run¬ 
ning  around  the  three  sides  of  the  little 
room,  thence  back  to  the  tank  or  house 
supply.  Coils  at  side  could  be  horizontal, 
thus  affording  supports  for  ends  of 
shelves.  By  doing  this  my  idea  is  to 
make  the  small  room  cool  enough  to 
serve  as  a  refrigerator  for  the  storing  of 
eatables,  etc.  Would  my  scheme  work, 
and  would  there  be  liability  of  much. con¬ 
densation  of  water  on  surface  of  pipes? 
I  thought  not,  on  account  of  the  original 
coolness  of  the  room,  due  to  the  insulated 
walls.  I  would  expect  to  carry  the  coils 
to  a  height  of  say  five  to  six  ft.  Would 


very  expensive 


J.  B.  B. 


such  plan  be 

Michigan. 

The  cooling  of  milk,  butter  and  cooked 
foods  on  the  farm  is  a  subject  that  has 
been  given  considerable  thought  and 
numerous  ingenious  devices  have  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  I  would  not 
expect  the  arrangement  proposed  by  J. 
B.  B.  to  be  satisfactory,  however.  Water 
as  a  cooling  agent  has  not  the  capacity 
of  heat  absorption  that  ice  has,  and  that 
is  of  course  the  method  by  which  the 
cooling  is  accomplished— the  heat  is 
soaked  up  from  the  material  to  be  cooled 
by  the  cooling  medium  in  much  the  same 
way  that  water  is  soaked  up  by  a  sponge, 
leaving  the  material  cool — heat  has  been 
removed  from  it. 

Ice  in  melting  absorbs  great  quantities 
..f  heat  without  having  its  temperature 
raised.  It  is  still  at  32  degrees  F.  until 
the  last  particle  is  melted.  With  water 
the  case  is  different.  The  coldest  of  well 
or  spring  water  will  range  from  40  to  45 
degrees  F,  in  temperature  and  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  any 
warmer  body,  as  the  warm  air  in  the 
cooling  room,  its  temperature  begius  to 
rise.  This  means  that  to  get  effective 
cooling  from  water  the  amount  must  be 
large  and  kept  in  circulation.  In  the 
case  of  the  cooling  room  planned  there 
would  be  but  a  small  amount  of  water 
in  the  pipes,  making  the  surface  exposed 
to  absorb  heat  small,  and  there  would  be 
no  circulation.  Even  if  both  ends  of  the 
coil  were  connected  iuto  the  main  there 
would  be  little  cause  for  circulation  un¬ 
less  the  closet  Hushes  and  all  service 
faucets  in  the  house  were  arranged  to 
draw  their  supply  of  water  through  the 
coil.  This  would  mean  that  the  drinking 
water  took  its  turn  at  cooling  food  with 


water  available  and  the  head  or  fall  must 
be  known,  as  water  is  capable  of  doing 
work  by  reason  of  its  weight  and  position. 
The  quantity  can  be  determined  when  the 
velocity  and  cross-section  of  the  stream 
are  known,  but  can  only  be  guessed  at 
when  it  is  -said,  as  in  this  case,  that  the 
water  available  will  fill  a  certain  size 
pipe.  It  is  easily  seen  that  with  two 
pipes  of  equal  size,  if  the  velocity  were 
twice  as  great  in  one  as  in  the  other, 
twice  as  much  water  would  be  discharged. 

If  the  water  had  a  velocity  of  3  ft.  per 
second  or  180  ft.  per  minute  in  the  6-iu. 
pipe  spoken  of.  35.343  cubic  feet  would 
be  discharged  per  minute,  and  this  falling 
a  distance  of  6  ft.  would  be  capable  of 
producing  .40  horsepower.  Probably  not 
more  than  70  to  80  per  cent  could  be  re¬ 
covered  as  useful  work  making  from  .28 
to  .3.  from  about  one-fourth  to  one-third 
horsepower  all  that  could  be  expected. 
This  would  be  sufficient  to  pump  water 
and  do  light  work,  but  could  hardly  bo 
expected  to  saw  wood  unless  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  water  than  you  think. 
If  the  water  could  be  carried  farther  down 
stream  and  a  greater  fall  secured,  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  greater  power  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  from  it.  doubling  the  head  or  fall 
doubling  the  power  obtained  with  a  given 
quantity  of  water.  With  so  small  a  water 
supply  a  wheel  of  the  overshot  type  will 
give  the  best  results.  k.  h.  s. 
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Dynamite  for  Tree  Planting 

I  received  my  fruit  trees  April  23.  Next 
day  we  took  them  up  on  my  farm,  five 
miles  north,  and  planted  them  all  in  two 
days.  My  three  boys  helped  me.  They 
were  160  apple  trees,  four  walnut,  four 
pear,  six  cherry  and  two  apricot.  I  had 
the  places  for  these  trees  marked  out  be¬ 
fore;  all  are  45  ft.  apart  and  in  a  line 
each  way.  We  used  Vi  lb.  dynamite  for 
each  hole,  and  it  was  just  fun  to  see  them 
blow  out.  It  left  the  ground  in  the  holes 
loose  and  mellow,  like  sawdust.  We  could 
run  the  shovel  in  almost  the  whole  length. 
The  ground  is  light,  yellow  clay.  We  shall 
not  plow  up  this  meadow,  but  we  intend 
to  put  manure  on  top  later  on.  and  keep 
the  weeds  off.  The  rest  of  the  dynamite 
we  used  to  blow  out  some  big  stones,  of 
which  we  have  enough.  w.  F.  a. 

Connecticut. 


Policeman  (to  suspicious  stranger  at 
midnight)  :  “Wha,  e  you  doing  in  this 
store?”  Burglar:  ‘Can’t  you  see  I’m 
takiu’  stock?” — Boston  Transcript. 

“My  uncle  left  me  only  85.000.  Won¬ 
der  if  I  could  break  his  will.”  “Sure 
thing!  He  must  have  been  crazy  to  leave 
you  anything.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Own  a  Better  Cultivator 

T3UY  an  International  cultivator  because  it 
will  cultivate  cleaner  and  injure  less  corn. 
Look  the  machine  over  first  and  you  will  prove  to 
your  own  satisfaction  that  the  International  is 
ahead  of  anything  else  on  the  market. 

The  International  line  of  cultivators  is  complete.  It  includes, 
besides  the  regular  line  of  rigid  cultivators,  pivot  pole  and 
pivot  axle  machines  with  parallel  gang  movement,  combina¬ 
tion  riding  and  walking  cultivators,  two-row  cultivators,  motor 
and  horse,  and  an  excellent  line  of  walking  cultivators.  Extra 
heavy  gang  equipment  can  be  obtained  for  use  in  hard  clay 
soils.  A  great  variety  of  shovels  is  available,  and  sizes  can  be 
had  from  the  2-inch  “Bull  Tongue”  to  a  S-inch  corn  plow. 

Study  the  wheels  —  the  life  of  any  farm  machine.  The 
rims  are  concave,  the  spokes  are  large  and  oval  in  shape  to 
resist  side  thrust  and  cast  solidly  into  the  hub  under  tension. 
Every  spoke  supports  its  share  of  the  load,  and  will  stand  up 
under  the  hillside  work  much  longer  than  the  average  flimsy- 
cultivator  wheel. 

International  cultivators  are  light  draft  and  easily  handled. 
Any  boy  that  can  drive  a  team  can  climb  on  an  International 
cultivator  and  do  good  clean  work  in  the  average  cornfield. 
Write  us  for  interesting  catalogues. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power  Machine* 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  T ractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 

Combination  Side 
Rakes  and  Tedders 
SweepRakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 
Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders  . 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 
Drills 

Fertilizer  &  Lime 
Sowers 


Cara  Machines 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Picker* 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Shelters 

Huskers  &  Shredder3 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 
Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


CHICAGO 


(Incorporated) 


USA 


Shear  With  Machine 

Old  ways  of  shearing  leave  too  much  wool  on  the 
sheep.  Wool  if  scarce  and  commands  high 
prices.  Buy  that  sheep  shearing  machine  NOW 
they’re  going  to  be  scarce  this  season.  Get  a 
Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Machine  with  4  sets 
of  knives.  Price  only  $14.  If  your  dealer 
can't,  supply  you  send  us  his  name.  Write  for 
1919  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  141,  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Q1  flrroc  W  miles.  Port  Jervis,  Orange 

rarm  **  Herns  Oo„  N.  Y. ;  mile  Huguenot: 

____  mostly  level  state  road;  7-room  house,  2 
barns;  fair  condition.  S7.500 :  possession  at  onee. 
Easy  terms.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,N.  Y. 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs,  H.  R.  Ely  $1.75 
Old  Time  Gardens 

By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 

Haunts  By  M.  O.  Wright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Duggar  1-60 

For  Sals  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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‘Stocktaking  m 
Western  Canada 

is  as  profitable  as  Grain  Growinq 

In  Western  Canada  Grain  Growing  is  a  profit  maker.  Raising  Cattle. 
Sheep  and  Hogs  brings  certain  success.  It’s  easy  to  prosper  where  you 
can  raise  20  to  45  bu.  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Land  at  $15  to  $30  Per  Acre 

—Good  Grazing  Land  at  Much  Less. 

Railway  and  Land  Co’s,  are  offering  unusual  inducements  to  home- 
seekers  to  settle  in  Western  Canada  and  enjoy  her  prosperity.  Loans  made 
for  the  purchase  of  stock  or  other  farming  requirements  can  be  had  at  low  interest. 
The  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Alberta  extend  every  encouragement  to  the  farmer  and  ranchman. 

You  can  obtain  excellent  land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms,  and  get  high  prices 
for  your  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs— low  taxes  (none  on 
improvements),  good  markets  and  shipping  facilities,  free 
schools,  churches,  splendid  climate  and  sure  crops. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  lands  for  sale  in  Manitoba, 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Superintendent 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee,  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


For  the  past  live  years  I  have  had 
something  to  say  about  transplanted  Al¬ 
falfa.  On  page  907  you  will  find  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  plant  which  I  dug  on  May  7.  It 
is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  a  fruit 
or  a  plant  unless  you  can  show  the  exact 
size.  In  this  case  a  tape  measure  was 
photographed  with  the  plant,  so  we  see 
that  the  spread  above  the  crown  was  29 
inches.  The  crown  itself — that  is,  top  of 
the  plant,  where  the  shoots  come  out — is 
11  inches  wide.  By  May  7  this  plant  had 
made  a  little  over  24  inches  of  growth. 
Planted  originally  three  feet  apart  each 
way,  these  plants  were  reaching  out  until 
they  were  likely  to  cover  the  entire 
ground.  They  appear  to  spread  or  broad¬ 
en  out  by  sending  up  new  plants  or  shoots 
from  the  roots,  somewhat  like  quack 
grass,  though  it  seems  hard  to  believe’ 
such  a  thing.  The  root  speaks  for  itself. 
Instead  of  one  big  tap-root,  to  be  found 
on  the  common  Alfalfa,  these  plants 
throw  out  a  mass  of  side  roots  which  run 
and  feed  in  the  upper  soil  and  anchor  the 
plants  so  securely  in  the  soil  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  pull  them  out.  In 
one  of  the  orchards  I  have  a  few  scatter¬ 
ing  plants  of  common  Alfalfa  left  from  a 
seeding  over  10  years  ago.  They  make  a 
small  narrow  growth  of  top  each  year. 
The  crown  does  not  broaden  out  like 
the  plant  in  the  picture,  but  is  little 
larger  than  it  was  eight  years  ago.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  of  this  habit  of  throw¬ 
ing  up  new  shoots  from  the  roots.  There 
is  one  big  tap  root  going  far  down  and 
practically  no  side  roots  in  the  upper 
soil. 

***** 

In  1915  I  heard  of  the  new  varieties, 
Cossack  and  Semipalatinsk,  which  had 
been  brought  from  Siberia  by  Prof.  N.  E. 
Hansen  of  South  Dakota.  Prof.  Hansen 
was  trying  experiments  in  transplanting 
Alfalfa.  lie  said  that  in  Siberia  he  found 
people  who  told  how  their  ancestors  had 
used  this  method  of  propagation.  So  I 
ordered  a  number  of  the  plants.  They 
came  in  sacks  about  as  you  would  ship 
asparagus  or  rhubarb  roots.  They  were 
seedlings.  The  seed  was  drilled  in  May 
and  the  roots  C  :g  in  November  and  kept 
in  storage  during  Winter.  These  roots 
averaged  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil 
and  perhaps  six  inches  long,  each  Avith  its 
little  crown  or  top.  When  they  came  we 
“heeled”  them  in  about  as  we  do  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  by  making  a  little  furrow, 
setting  the  roots  in  it  and  hoeing  soil  up 
around  them.  In  planting,  a  man  drove 
a  spade  deep  into  the  ground  and  worked 
it  away  from  him  so  as  to  open  up  the 
soil.  Then  a  boy  quickly  thrust  the  root 
in  behind  the  spade.  The  man  pulled  the 
spade  out  with  a  quick  motion,  the  boy 
holding  the  root  so  that  when  the  soil 
fell  back  the  crown  would  be  just  at  the 
surface.  Then  the  man  stepped  hard  on 
the  spaded  soil  and  forced  it  firmly  around 
the  root,  and  went  on  the  next  place.  . 
This  is  a  good  way  to  plant  strawberries 
or  cabbage  if  you  can  get  the  trick  of  the 
quick  jerk  in  pulling  out  the  spade. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  transplanted  these  roots  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  s  ils,  all  the  way  from  the  gar¬ 
den  to  the  hard,  tough  soil  on  the  hill. 
The  root  shown  in  the  picture  was  plant¬ 
ed  in  an  orchard.  The  soil  is  tough  and 
hard,  and  there  is  only  a  thin  rind  of  it 
over  the  rock.  Repeated  attempts  to  seed 
the  old  tap-rooted  Alfalfa  in  this  soil 
have  failed.  The  young  plants  were  most¬ 
ly  pulled  out  by  the  frost. .  These  side- 
rooted  plants  were  riveted  in.  In  many 
cases  we  did  not  even  plow  the  ground, 
but  drove  the  spade  right  into  the  soil 
and  put  in  the  root.  This  year,  starting 
the  fifth  year  of  growth,  the  plants  were 
in  fine  shape.  I  think  they  were  good  for 
ten  years  more,  while  I  doubt  if  there  is 
a  field  of  the  old  Alfalfa  in  our  county 
that  shows  half  a  stand  at  the  end  of 
three  years.  One  thing  about  these  roots 
is  that  no  inoculation  was  required.  The 
bacteria  were  in  the  roots  when  they 
came.  As  for  yield.  I  have  cut  and  shown 
one  growth  from  Semipalatinsk  over  five 
feet  long.  During  the  four  years  of 
growth  before  this  year  I  figure  that 
strong  plants  of  Cossack  have  given  me 
very  close  to  30  feet  of  growth  in  12  cut¬ 
tings.  The  soil  is  not  naturally  strong, 
and  the  Alfalfa  has  had  very  little  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  manure.  The  plant  shown  at 
Fig.  249  was  grown  in  soil  so  sour  that 
sorrel  grows  all  around  the  Alfalfa  plants. 
It  is  my  belief,  though  I  cannot  prove  it, 
that  Cossack  and  Semipalatinsk  are  some¬ 
what  like  Alsike  clover  in  their  ability  to 
thrive  in  a  slightly  acid  soil.  This  year 
I  was  obliged  to  plow  up  all  but  one  row 
of  thbse  plants,  as  the  soil  Avas  needed 
for  other  crops. 

***** 

We  feel  that  Ave  have  fully  demonstrat¬ 
ed  the  possibilities  of  this  plan  of  growing 
Alfalfa.  With  cheap  hand  labor  for  trans¬ 
planting,  I  think  it  would  pay.  I  think 
some  smart  boy  could  buy  a  pound  of 
Semipalatinsk  seed  and  start  it  in  the 
garden  as  he  would  celery.  The  next 
Spring  he  could  dig  up  the  roots  and  stick 
them  into  father’s  pasture,  as  we  do,  with 
a  spade.  If  father  was  interested  enough 
to  let  the  boy  try  this  on  part  of  the  pas¬ 
ture  and  keep  the  stock  out  until- the 
plants  could  have  a  chance,  I  know  what 
would  happen.  Within  a  short  time  there 
would  be  spots  of  dark  green  all  over 
that  pasture,  and  the  dryer  it  got  the 
miore.  those  green  spots  would  show.  This 
Semipalatinsk  does  not  make  an  upright 
growth,  but  runs  and  spreads  on  the 


ground.  It  would  give  Jonah’s  gourd  a 
close  race  for  speed,  and  the  fine  leaves 
and  stems  Avould  make  the  finest  pasture. 
The  smart  boy  I  have  mentioned  would 
be  able  to  add  40  per  cent  to  the  value  of 
father’s  old  pasture  if  he  could  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  stick  in  these  roots  and  have 
the  family  supply  of  Avood  ashes  to  scatter 
around  them.  I  will  stand  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  by  transplanting  roots  of  Semi- 
palatinsk  in  this  way  the  boy  could  make 
the  pasture  carry  40  cattle  where  they 
now  carry  25.  But  the  boy  would  have  to 
be  not  only  smart  but  stout-hearted  and 
steady  to  a  high  degree.  Every  man  in 
the  neighborhood,  probably  including 
father,  would  laugh  at  him.  Would  father 
give  him  two  weeks’  time  to  “play”  with 
these  baby  Alfalfa  plants?  The  idea  of 
transplanting  grass!  No  one  ever  heard 
of  it  before,  and  who  wants  to  make  a 
laughing  stock  of  himself?  Most  likely 
the  county  agent  would  shake  his  head  be¬ 
cause  the  college  and  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  do  not  advise  it.  So  the  scheme  is 
not  likely  to  be  tried  out,  for  any  boy 
who  would  have  the  brains  and  vision  and 
steadfast  purpose  to  ‘carry  it  through 
would,  I  imagine,  find  a  greater  demand 
for  these  qualities  in  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

***** 

I  have  tried  to  interest  a  good  many 
college  and  experiment  station  men  iii 
these  transplanted  Alfalfa  roots.  Very 
likely  I  failed  in  convincing  eloquence. 
They  have  always  admired  the  big  xjlants 
as  they  would  a  two-headed  calf  or  a 
three-legged  chicken.  When  I  tell  them 
of  the  possibilities  of  such  transplanting 
they  look  at  me  in  that  patient,  wise  and 
patronizing  manner  Avhich  we  all  hold  in 
stock  for  the  insane  or  the  “cranks”  or 
the  children.  I  find  that  the  average  pub¬ 
lic  man  comes  to  regard  his  job  as  that 
of  a  watchdog  rather  than  that  of  a 
hunter.  Behind  him  stands  habit,  pre¬ 
judice  and  methods  which  carry  the  stamp 
of  accepted  opinion.  If  anything  new  ever 
gets  in  it  will  carry  the  marks  of  the  bull¬ 
dog’s  teeth,  which  show  up  like  a  trade¬ 
mark.  The  great  idea  seems  to  be  not  to 
get  out  and  hunt  for  new  game,  but  to  let 
nothing  new  get  in  until  it  has  been  well 
tested  and  torn  up  and  handled.  Other- 
Avise  it  might  upset  some  of  the  old 
methods.  So  it  is  that  a  fertilizer,  an  in¬ 
secticide,  a  new  method,  cannot  be  called 
“respectable”  until  it  can  show  the  marks 
of  the  bulldog’s  teeth  on  its  legs,  or  leave 
a  piece  of  its  cloth  in  the  watchdog’s 
teeth.  I  find  no  fault  Avith  this.  Many  a 
farmer  has  been  saved  money  and  time 
through  the  careful  work  which  the  sta¬ 
tions  do.  They  are  pretty  sIoav  about  it 
sometimes,  and  in  addition  to  the  Avatch- 
dogs  I  think  they  might  well  keep  a  feAv 
hounds  or  bird  dogs  on  hand  to  run  out 
and  drive  in  new  game  for  trial. 

***** 

But  what  do  I  claim  for  these  trans¬ 
plants?  Well,  first,  this  is  the  finest  way 
I  can  think  of  for  obtaining  seed.  You 
would  be  surprised  tb  see  hoAV  these  big 
fellows  shell  out  the  seed  crop.  They  are 
easy  to  cut  and  handle  in  a  small  way, 
and  a  comparatively  small  patch  will  give 
Avhat  you  need  of  pure  strong  seed.  Of 
late  years  there  has  been  a  great  outcry 
about  Alfalfa  seed.  My  conviction  is  that 
the  best  seed  to  use  is  that  grown  right  in 
our  OAvn  locality.  I  know  what  the  Avise 
men  say  about  using  seed  from  the  desert 
or  from  the  North Avest,  but  my  opinion 
is  that  seed  grown  right  on  my  oavh  farm 
would  be  best  for  me.  These  transplanted 
plants  would  give  me  the  pure  article.  I 
may  be  all  wrong  about  this,  but  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  are  doing  considerable 
work  that  seems  to  me  far  less  important 
than  settling  this  point  I  also  think 
there  are  many  poultry  men  and  garden¬ 
ers  aa'Iio  might  well  plant  several  thousand 
of  these  roots.  According  to  my  figures 
one  plant  of  Cossack  has  given  me  about 
25  per  cent  more  hen  food  than  a  hill  of 
average  corn.  The  corn  has  to  be  planted 
each  year,  Avhile  the  Alfalfa  plant,  once 
started,  seems  good  for  a  dozen  years.  I 
have  cut  these  great  plants  and  tied  them 
somewhat  like  a  fleece  of  wool,  then  hung 
them  in  the  barn  somewhat  as  tobacco  is 
hung  for  curing.  Thus  treated  they  turn 
into  a  rich,  broAvn-colored  hay.  When 
this  is  run  through  a  cutter  and  then  put 
through  a  mill  it  looks  very  much  like 
wheat  bran  and  has  much  the  same  an¬ 
alysis.  I  can  hardly  think  of  any  crop 
more  useful  to  a  poultryman  or  a  man 
with  one  coav  than  3,500  or  more  of  these 
big  plants.  T  put  mine  three  feet  apart, 
but  they  will  do  better  at  two  feet,  or 
about  10.000  plants  per  acre.  They  would 
require  no  care  except  a  little  weeding 
and  some  fertilizing.  I  have  seen  about 
everything  that  grows  from  Florida. up  to 
Nova  Scotia,  but  for  the  space  they  oc¬ 
cupy  I  have  seen  nothing  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  economical  hen  or  coav  feed 
than  1,000  -of  these  transplanted  roots, 
properly  'cared  for.  I  understand  that 
Prof.  Ilansen  has  a  netv  variety  now, 
better  even,.  than  A’ossaek.-  If  anyone 
thinks  he  has  a  crop  -to  Mat  it  I  Avill 
back  the  Alfalfa  for  a  five-year  test  at 
any  experiment  station. 

y-  • ,  *  *  -  *  *  *  ^ 

But  Avho  am  I  to  pose  as  an  expert  on 
transplants?  Here  rtiiu  .two,  right  iioav 
that  I  have  neglected.  Rose  and  James 
may  well  be  called  transplanted  roots- — 
dug  out  of  rather  hard  soil  in  the  city  and 
delivered  into  our  hands  for  a  new  start. 
We  are  trying  to  root  them  in  the  soil. 
Now  Mother  and  the  children  have  gone 
off  to  a  meeting  and  left  me  in  charge 
of  these  kids.  Perhaps  she  took  my  re¬ 
marks  about  transplants  too  sei'iously, 
(Continued  on  page  923) 
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Ideal  heating  system  for  the  new  or  old  home,  store, 
shop,  school,  church  or  other  building.  Economical, 
easy  to  operate;  burns  coal,  coke  or  wood.  No  pipes; 
one  register.  No  cold  air  drafts  over  floors.  Fits 
any  cellar  or  special  excavation.  Cellar  remains  cool, 
all  heat  rising  into  house.  Write  for  particulars  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Summit  Foundry  Company 

GENEVA  ,  N.Y. 
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Salesmen  Wanted  to  Sell  Columbia  Fly  Killer 

in  j  our  neighborhood,  county  or  stale.  It  absolutely 
kills  flies  on  cattle.  Write  for  particulars. 

The  F.  C.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


H  ,  MARK  A  1)01, 1,  A  It  AN  Horn.  SELL  M  EX  1»KTM 

agents  c  patont  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
r^Ow  in  all  u  t  e  n  si  1  s.  Sample  p  a c  k  ag  e  tree. 

COLLETTE  M  F«.  CO.,  Pep*.  108,  Amsterdam,  X.  A  . 


BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

ANALYZING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

SUPPLIES  PHOSPHORUS  AT  A  LOW  COST 

Used  in  combination  with  manure  or  plowed  under  Avith  green  erops  Barlum- 
Phosphate  alone  avIU  produce  profitable  crops  and  maintain  the  fertility  of  your  farm. 

MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN  PHOSPHORUS 

It.  should  linve  this  element  added  to  make  it  a  well-balanced  fertilizer. 

The  value  of  manure  Is  doubled  by  reinforcing  It  with  Barium-Phosphate. 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  IS  A  DISINFECTANT 

It  will  keep  your  barns  sweet  and  sanitary. 

Had  air  and  diseuse  go  hand  in  hand. 

FOR  THESE  REASONS 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  SHOULD  BE  USED  IN  THE  BARN  EVERY  DAY 

It  will  pay  you  to  use  Barium-Phosphate  in  the  stable  gutters  every  day,  a  pound 
or  two  behind'  each  animal,  and  materially  reduce  your  fertilizer  bill,  for 

THE  SAME  AMOUNT  OF  MANURE  WILL  GO  TWICE  AS  FAR 
WHEN  RE-INFORCED  WITH  BARIUM  PHOSPHATE 

CARLOADS,  $21.50;  LESS  CARLOADS,  $23.50  A  TON 

Delivered  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  most  New  England  points. 
Our  book,  “Phosphorus,  the  Master  Key,”  tells  the  Btory. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 
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BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw . 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall.... 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport.... 
Study  of  Breeds,  Shaw.. . 
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Cheese  Making,  Decker . 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane . 

IHtiry  Bacteriology,  Conn . 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder . 
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Dahlia  Culture 

« 

The  Missouri  Botanic  Garden  Bulletin 
for  April  lias  an  interesting  article  on 
Dahlias  and  their  culture.  It  is  stated 
that  the  distance  apart  for  planting  varies 
with  the  varieties,  but  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  three  to  four  feet  are  usually  left 
between  plants.  The  time  of  planting  has 
been  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  early  olantin'r  i::  not  as 
•frxtmy  as  late.  To  flower  properly 
the  wood  must  be  young  and  succulent, 
this  condition  being  obtained  only  through 
a  continuous  period  of  growth  without  a 
check.  Early-started  plant?  are  severely 
checked  by  the  heat  c  1  midsummer  and 
either  tail  to  flower  at  all  or  are  killed 
by  frost  before  flowering.  Heavy  prun¬ 
ing  of  woody  plants  may  result  in  suf¬ 
ficient  rejuvenation  to  produce  flowers. 
The  last  of  May  or  early  June  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  period  for  planting. 

Light  soils  are  best  suited  for  Dahlias, 
the  original  home  of  the  genus  being  the 
sandy  plateaus  of  Mexico.  On  very  light 
soils  manure  or  other  humus-producing 
substances  should  be  introduced  to  im- 


ppisoning  and  is  so  alert  as  to  make  con¬ 
tact  spraying  almost  impossible.  Cover¬ 
ing  the  plants  with  close-mesh  netting 
may  eliminate  the  pest,  which,  however, 
disappears  with  the  advent  of  cool  nights. 
Bed  spider,  and  black  and  green  aphis 
are  readily  controlled  by  contact,  spraying 
with  nicotine  extracts.  Borers  working 
in  the  stalks  may  be  removed  without 
much  barm  to  the  plant  by  splitting  the 
stalk  with  a  sharp  knife  and  killing  the 
insect. 

The  illustration,  reproduced  from  the 
Bulletin,  shows  the  leading  typj?s  of 
Dahlias  now  in  cultivation.  The  peony, 
decorative  and  cactus  sorts  are  especially 
striking. 


Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

The  fruit  prospect  continues  tim  most 
promising  of  recent  years.  (  nerries  alone 
are  short,  little  more  than  half  a  crop. 
All  the  small  fruits  have  a  perfect  stand, 
with  the  exception  of  some  varieties.  The 
<  )regon  gooseberry  again  comes  to  the 
front  as  the  most  regular  and  heaviest 
yielder.  I  do  not  think  too  much  can  be 
said  in  praise  of  this  rather  new  variety. 
In  size  it  is  between  Houghton  and  Down¬ 
ing.  The  bush  is  of  slender  growth  but 
yet  attains  sufficient  size  when  well  fer¬ 
tilized.  as  it  should  be  annually,  to  en¬ 
able  it  to  bear  its  bountiful  crops.  It  is 
of  a  very  upright  growth  and  in  this 
respect  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  other 
standards  wrhose  lower  limbs  are  inclined 
to  lie  upon  the  ground  and  thus  deprive 
the  fruit  of  light  and  air,  and  maybe 
allow  it  to  become  soiled. 


Types  of  Dahlias 

PEONY  POMPON  DECORATIVE 

SINGLE  COLLARETTE  CACTUS 

SHOW 


prove  (he  moisture-holding  capacity,  while 
heavy  soils  should  be  lightened  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  sand,  lime,  sheep  manure, 
or  bulky  straw  manure.  Further  treat¬ 
ment  of  Dahlias  after  planting  consists  of 
training  them  iu  one  of  two  ways:  ,(1) 
They  may  be  allowed  to  develop  unre¬ 
stricted,  a  stake  being  driven  to  each 
plant  to  support  the  stem;  or  (2)  the 
terminal  shoots  may  be  pinched  out  after 
three  to  four  pairs  of  leaves  are  formed, 
this  checking  the  terminal  growth  and 
producing  heavy,  stocky  stems  capable 
of  self-support.  This  latter  process  natu¬ 
rally  delays  the  blooming  period  for  two 
weeks  and  removes  the  largest  of  the 
flowers,  but  by  judicious  disbudding  the 
size  of  the  other  flowers  may  be  increased 
sufficiently  to  serve  all  needs. 

Thorough  cultivation  to  conserve  mois¬ 
ture  is  essential.  A  mulch  of  leaves,  grass 
clippings,  or  well-rotted  manure  may  be 
used  during  the  Summer  for  this  purpose. 
Watering  should  only  be  practiced  if  done 
regularly,  the  ground  being  thoroughly 
soaked  at  intervals  depending  upon  the 
weather.  Mere  sprinkling  of  the  ground 
is  deleterious,  though  spraying  of  the  tops 
during  particularly  hot  weather  is  bene¬ 
ficial. 

After  a  killing  frost  iu  the  Fall  the 
stems  should  be  cut  close  to  the  ground 
and  the  tubers  carefully  dug,  avoiding 
the  breaking  of  necks.  After  allowing 
them  to  dry  for  a  day,  the  clumps  should 
be  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  tops  down. 
If  the  temperature  is  likely  to  rise  much 
above  50  degrees  F.  or  should  the  atmos¬ 
phere  be  too  dry,  they  should  be  buried 
iu  moist  sand,  fine  coal  ashes,  or  saw¬ 
dust.  Excess  of  moisture  should  be 
avoided. 

The  diseases  attacking  Dahlias  are  of 
negligible  quantity,  the  most  serious  beiug 
the  powdery  mildew,  which,  however,  is 
readily  controlled  by  spraying  with  sul¬ 
phur  or  Bordeaux  mixture. 

A  little  more  troublesome  are  the  in¬ 
sect  pests.  In  moist  localities  slugs  are 
quite  common,  feeding  upon  the""  youug 
shoots  and  often  the  buds  and  leaves. 
Hand  capture  at  night  is  a  common  and 
successful  method,  while  poisoned  bran 
bait  scattered  at  the  base  of  the  plants  is 
quite  effective,  as  is  also  naphthalene  or 
lime.  The  tarnished  plant  bug  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  pest  at  certain  seasons,  blighting  or 
deforming  the  flower  by  piercing  the  bud 
at  its  base,  or  ruining  the  petals  after 
opening.  This  small  brown  active  bug 
is  a  sucking  iusect  not  subject  to  stomach 


All  the  apple  varieties  have  an  ample 
set  of  fruit,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Early  Harvest,  Colton  and  Red  June. 
Fanny,  Champion  and  King  David  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  full  and  will  require  severe 
thinning.  Delicious  has  plenty.  The 
Senator  comes  up  for  the  first  time  with  a 
full  crop.  This  tree  waited  three  years 
after  King  David  began  bearing  to  get 
down  to  business.  Stayman  bloomed  in 
excess,  but  only  a  fraction  of  the  flowers 
were  fertilized  into  fruit.  Perhaps  such 
an  expenditure  of  poll  was  too  exhaust¬ 
ing  for  its  vitality.  Its  youug  apples  are, 
so  far,  smaller  than  any  of  the  others. 
Jefferis  has  set  the  best  crop  in  its  his¬ 
tory  here.  Its  trees  are  15  years  old  and 
have  never  borne  a  good  half  crop.  I 
can  only  attribute  this  to  too  rich  a  soil 
and  perhaps  not  severe  enough  pruning. 
It  has  demonstrated  itself  to  be  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  profitable  apple  when  well  grown, 
for  there  is  nothing  of  its  season  iu 
August  or,  in  fact,  any  Summer  month, 
that  equals  its  quality.  As  a  Summer 
apple  it  holds  the  rank  of  a  Grimes 
Golden  among  Fall  sorts.  The  tree  is 
very  upright,  and  for  this  reason  is  a 
good  one  on  a  fruit  farm  where  the 
ground  between  the  rows  is  nlauted  to 
small  fruits  and  vegetables. 

We  are  all  using  the  powdered  form  of 
lime-sulphur  this  year  and  find  it  much 
more  convenient  to  handle.  There  is 
little  difference  iu  the  price.  We  are  also 
using  it  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  manufacturers  on  the  peach  instead 
of  the  self-boiled  mixture.  That  does 
away  with  another  disagreeable  piece  of 
work  which  involved  buying  lime  and 
sulphur  and  preparing  and  straining  the 
mixture.  _  l.  r.  jounson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Fighting  the  Squash  Stinkbug 

This  is  an  easy  matter  if  one  is  willing 
to  get  up  fairly  early  iu  the  morning  and 
visit  his  squash  patch.  Take  a  shingle 
about  5  or  6  in.  wide  and  put  one  in  each 
hill,  laid  flat  on  the  ground  in  among  the 
vines,  but  not  so  that  you  cannot  get  it 
out  easily.  _  Visit  the  patch  iu  the  early 
morning,  pick  up  the  shingles  carefully 
and  kill  the  bugs.  They  will  be  on  the 
underside  of  the  shingles.  Also  look  on 
the  ground  where  the  shingle  laid,  as  some 
may  drop  off.  I  have  got  hundreds  in  a 
morning  years  ago.  but  see  but  a  few  the 
last  year  or  two.  One  year  I  did  not  get 
one.  You  will  have  to  follow  this  for  a 
week  or  more  if  they  are  very  thick. 

Massachusetts.  h.  n.  b. 
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Own  a  SELECTED  Farm 


In  Western  Canada 

•mum  ■ 

— Make  Bigger  Profits  ! 

The  most  Wonderful  opportunity  in  the  world  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Fanners  is  in  the  “  SELECTED  ”  Farms  which  can 
be  bought  from  tlf>  to  MO  an  ncre  along  the  lines  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  in  Western  Canada. 

“  SELECTED  ”  Farm* 

These  “SELECTED”  Farms  am  earefully  chosen  from 
the  cream  of  the  richest  wheat  and  cattle  country  in 
America,  to  meet  your  special  needs,  by  experts  repre¬ 
senting  14,000  miles  of  railway,  whose  advice,  while  free 
to  settlers,  is  of  great  practical  value. 

A  Cordial  Welcome 

Western  Canada  extends  a  helpful  hand  to  homo  seek¬ 
ers.  Friendly  neighbors— splendid  schools,  churches  and 
social  life — every  Denetlt  tiiat  you  formerly  enjoyed — 
await  you  iu  this  wonderfully  prosperous  “LAST  WEST.’’ 

Big  Profits  In  Wheat,  Beef 
and  Dairy  Cattle 

“SELECTED”  Farmsaveragc  more  than  twenty  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre.  Under  specially  favorable  conditions 
a  yield  of  50  to  60  bushels  per  acre  is  not  uncommon. 

Beef  and  dairy  cattle  yield  great  profits.  Stock  thrive 
on  the  prairie  grasses,  which  in  many  sections  cure  stand¬ 
ing  and  make  line  hay.  Cattle  and  horses  require  only 
natural  shelter  most  of  the  winter  and  bring  high  prices 
without  grain  feeding. 

Low  Taxes — Easy  Terms 

There  is  a  small  tax  on  the  land,  but  buildings,  im¬ 
provements,  animals,  machinery,  and  personal  property 
are  all  tax  exempt.  Terms  on  “SELECTED”  Farms: 
About  10  percent  cash  down,  balance  in  equal  payments 
over  a  term  of  years,  interest  usually  6  per  cent. 

Special  Rates  to  Home  Seekers 

Special  railway  rates  will  he  made  for  homeseekers 
and  their  effects  lo  encourage  personal  inspection  of  the 
“SELECTED”  Farms  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways.  Full  information  will  he  sent  free 
on  request.  WRITE  OR  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  ! 


DEWITT  FOSTER.  Superintendent  Resources  | 

Canadian  National  Railways  | 

Dept.  8635,  Marquette  Bldg..  Chicago  I 

Please  send  me  free  and  without  obligation  to  I 
me,  complete  information  on  t lie  items  concerning  I 
Western  Canada  checked  below. 

f  Opportunities  for  big  profits  in  wlieat  | 

|  Big  money-making  from  stock  raising 
|  Special  Railway  Rates  for  Home  Seekers 
Business  und  Industrial  Opportunities 

Name  .  | 

Address . . . B.  F.  D .  J 

Town . State . .  I 
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No  More  Singing  Spindles 

Mica  Axle  Grease  ends  squeaking, 
friction-bound  axles  and  hot-boxes. 
Makes  it  easier  for  the  horse  and 
less  expensive  for  the  owner.  The 
finely  ground  mica  fills  spindle 
crevices  and  makes  a  perfect  bear¬ 
ing  surface. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  prevents  cracking  and 
breaking,  makes  leather  soft  and  pliable. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Ofhcts 

New  York  Boilalo  Albany  Boston 


It  Has  Stood  the 
Test  of  Time 

Many  years  work  in  the  field  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  and  all  conditions  of 
grain  lias  demonstrated  that  the  “beat¬ 
ing  out"  process  used  in  the  Red  River 
Special  is  the  only  correct  principle  to  use 
in  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw. 

Red  River 
Special 

Separator  is  built  right.  The  best  ma¬ 
terial  obtainable  is  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  It  is  built  to  withstand  severe 
usage  lor  many  years. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  have  made  signed  statements  that 
they  %vant  no  other  machine  to  do  their 
.  threshing.  They  want  the  machine 
with  the  “Man  Behind  the  Gun,”  and 
the  Beating  Shakers.  See  that  a  Red 
KiverSpecialdoesyowrwork  thisseason. 

The  Red  River  Special  is  the  first 
machine  in  the  field,  and  the  last  one 
out,  as  it  always  has  the  longest  run. 
No  expensive  breakdowns,  or  long 
waits  for  repairs.  It  is  the  separator 
you  are  sure  to  use  sometime.  Why 
not  use  it  now  ? 

If  you  want  your  own  machine,  get  a 
Red  River  Special.  If  not,  see  that 
the  man  who  comes  to  do  your  thresh¬ 
ing  has  a  Red  River  Special  Separator. 

It  Saves  the  Farmers’  Thresh  Bill 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders. 
Steam  and  Oil -Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Greek  Michigan 


REGINA 
COW  YOKE 

Absolutely  Prevents  Wire 
Fence  Breaking  and 
Self  Sucking 

TUfADE  OF  STEEL.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Ad- 
■1VJ.  justable  to  any  size  neck.  Causes  no 
pain  — no  inconvenience.  Insures  saving  fence 
construction.  Hundreds  satis-  £0 
tied  customers.  Sent  Postpaid  for 

GUARANTEED  TO  HOLD  COW  UNDER  TW0- 
STRAND  FENCE  OF  ORDINARY  SLICK  WIRE 
Special  Inducements  for  Dealers 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  order  from 

THE  F.  E.  GOLIAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America—  Es  tab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 
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DUBLWEARlfOO 


OVERALLS  13- 


s 


Read  about  this  wonderful  money-saving  otter  on 
page  878  ol  last  week's  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Doublewear  Factory.  Box  R-169.  Burlinplon.  Vt. 
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ALLWORK  KEROSENE  FARM  TRACTOR 


Light  and  Powerful 
Strong  and  Durable 

Five  Years’  Successful  Service 
for  Satisfied  Owners 

Our  FREE  CATALOG  and  Suggestions  for 
Tractor  Users  will  interest  you  whether  you 
buy  an  ALLWORK  or  not.  Write  for  them 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY 
Box  48 A.  QUINCY.  ILLINOIS 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  TAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  tsso 

1‘nbtlxhed  weekly  by  the  Ilnral  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

Jons’  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Koyi.e,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  fid.  or 
8l£  marks,  or  101$  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  mako  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tiie  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ll'c  seem  to  have  started  a  fair  and  reasonable 
discussion  of  the  milk  question.  This  week's  contri¬ 
bution  is  particularly  interesting.  Dairymen  have 
long  needed  just  such  an  analysis  of  the  situation, 
with  logical  presentment  of  facts  and  without  per¬ 
sonalities . 

* 

The  object  of  all  reform  in  this  essential  matter  must 
be  the  genuine  democratization  of  industry,  based  upon 
a  full  recognition  of  the  right  of  those  who  work,  in 
whatever  rank,  to  participate  in  some  organic  way  in 
every  decision  which  directly  affects  their  welfare,  or 
the  part  they  are  to  play  in  industry. 

THAT  is  taken  from  President  Wilson’s  message 
to  the  new  Congress.  If  we  may  take  a  broad 
interpretation  of  “labor,”  with  farming  placed  on 
terms  of  equality  with  all  other  branches,  everyone 
will  endorse  the  statement.  Generally  when  public 
men  talk  about  “labor”  they  refer  to  the  organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  done  so  much  to  give  power  to  city 
workmen.  Farming  is  unorganized  labor,  although 
the  most  important  labor  of  all,  as  well  as  the  most 
necessary  of  all.  We  must  agree  with  the  President 
about  what  ought  to  be  the  rights  of  labor  to  have 
a  voice  in  public  matters.  He  ought  to  be  reminded, 
however,  that  in  the  mighty  problems  growing  out 
of  both  war  and  peace  the  working  farmer  was  never 
asked  to  take  a  position  -where  he  could  express 
himself.  He  did  not  “participate  in  some  organic 
way.” 

* 

THE  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  of  Connecticut 
had  the  following  notice  printed  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  one  paper  in  each  county  of  the  State : 
MILK  REGULATION  BOARD 

NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING 

The  Milk  Regulation  Board  will  hold  a  public  hearing 
in  Room  70,  State  Capitol.  Hartford,  at  1 :30  I*.  M., 
Tuesday,  June  3.  1910,  on  the  proposed  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  concerning  the  production  and  distribution  of 
Certified  Milk,  and  to  establish  grades  for  milk,  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  Chapter  242,  Public  Acts  of  1917. 

MILK  REGULATION  BOARD, 

Chairman.  Thomas  Holt, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

The  object  of  this  publicity  was  to  attract  as  many 
dairymen  as  possible,  so  as  to  have  the  matter  well 
worked  out.  It  was  a  good  plan  to  use  printer’s  ink 
in  this  way.  Other  interests  use  this  method  when 
they  wish  to  reach  the  public.  Why  not  farmers? 
Get  as  many  as  possible  out  when  a  dairy  law  is  to 
be  changed. 

I  feel  there  are  wonderfully  strong  influences  right 
now  operating  in  such  manner  that  the  fanner  is 
going  to  be  injured  more  than  any  other  class  during 
the  decade  that  is  ahead  of  us,  unless  we  can  get  enough 
enthusiasm  and  business  ability  into  the  farmer’s  league 
work.  C.  B.  w. 

E  share  that  belief.  In  this  connection  we 
would  like  to  have  you  read  the  article  on 
page  912.  Business  depressions  are  sure  to  come. 
They  follow  periods  of  prosperity.  There  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  individuals  or  nations  capable  of 
standing  full  prosperity.  Most  men.  when  relieved 
of  the  pressure  of  necessity,  become  extravagant  and 
reckless  in  their  expenses  and  indifFerent  to  the 
more  serious  problems  of  life.  When  millions  of 
people  get  such  a  spirit  the  reaction  is  sure  to  come, 
and  it  means  hardship  and  enforced  economy.  The 
world  makes  its  material  advance  in  times  of  great 
prosperity,  but  out  of  the  trials  of  business  depres¬ 
sion  will  usually  come  moral  and  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment.  Speaking  of  the  farmer’s  business  situation, 
we  repeat  what  we  have  often  said  before.  All 
material  wealth  must  come  out  of  the  earth.  The 
business  of  the  world  is  measured  by  the  consumer’s 
dollar — that  is  the  final  price  of  all  goods.  It  is  the 
way  this  final  dollar  is  divided  between  producer  and 
handler  which  decides  the  distribution  of  property. 
Unless  a '.fair  share  of  this  final  dollar  can  be  sent 
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back -to  the  producer  this,  nation  will  become  like  a 
great  building  where  the  workmen  are  adding  to  its 
weight  faster  than  they  are  strengthening  the  foun¬ 
dation  which  supports  it. 

When  prices  begin  to  drop  and  there  is  a  great 
rush  to  sell,  organized  labor,  transportation,  handlers 
and  money-lenders  will  all  strive  to  obtain  a  larger 
share  of  the  dollar.  They  are  all  well  organized, 
while  the  farmers  are  largely  unorganized  and  thus 
easily  separated  by  selfish  appeals  to  party  preju¬ 
dice  or  jealousy.  Thus  the  danger  lies  in  the  read¬ 
justment  of  wages  and  values  which  must  surely 
come  in  the  future.  Our  farmers  must  learn  how 
to  face  the  situation  with  “enthusiasm  and  business 
ability.” 

♦ 

“7t  is  fundamental  that  the  producer  of  any  com¬ 
modity  shall  receive  costs  and  a  fair  profit .” 

HAT  is  taken  from  the  article  by  Mr.  I.  Elkin 
Nathans  (see  next  page).  No  human  being 
when  in  his  right  mind  can  dispute  that.  Yet  90  per 
cent  of  wars,  revolutions  and  class  bitterness  in  the 
world  have  resulted  from  the  conviction  that  the 
laborer  has  been  denied  this  fundamental  right  to 
cost  and  a  fair  profit.  Modern  society  has  become 
pretty  much  of  a  big  scramble  to  secure  an  undue 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  The  strong  and  or¬ 
ganized  forces  if  left  to  themselves  will  obtain  more 
than  their  share.  History  has  no  record  of  any 
“ruling  class”  which  voluntarily  offered  the  unor¬ 
ganized  class  “cost  price  and  profit.”  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Nathans  in  the  above  statement.  We  hope  he 
will  agree  with  us  in  the  following:  For  nearly  40 
years  the  milk  producers  did  not  obtain  a  price  which 
includes  “cost  price  and  profit.”  They  have  now 
come  closer  to  this  fundamental  right,  but  it  was  not 
given  them  willingly.  They  had  to  fight,  for  it 

* 

WE  are  having  many  letters  about  the  New 
York  law  requiring  sanitary  toilets  at  rural 
schools.  If  it  can  be  enforced  fairly  and  with  reason 
we  think  the  law  is  along  the  right  lines.  All  of  us 
who  know  country  conditions  realize  that,  in  some 
districts  the  toilet  arrangements  are  unspeakable. 
They  are  a  i*eal  menace  to  health  and  morals.  The 
comparatively  few  cases  where  the  school  officers 
would  not  clean  up  and  improve  this  nuisance  are 
responsible  for  the  present  law.  These  bad  cases 
gave  the  school  authorities  the  arguments  they 
needed  to  put  through  a  very  sweeping  measure. 
There  would  not  have  been  any  such  law  if  school 
officers  generally  had  done  their  plain  duty.  As  is 
often  the  case,  the  law  was  put  through  because  of 
these  cases  of  negligence,  and  now  the  reformers 
would  like  to  go  to  the  extreme  by  compelling  all  coun¬ 
try  districts  to  install  expensive  outfits.  While  the 
Department  may  have  ordered  all  districts  to  put  in 
the  chemical  toilets  we  do  not  believe  that  under  the 
law  they  can  enforce  such  an  order.  Where  the 
present  arrangements  are,  without  question,  filthy 
and  unsanitary  they  can  compel  the  change.  Where, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  present  arrangements  are 
neat  and  well-cared  for,  we  do  not  believe  the  order 
can  be  enforced,  and  we  do  not  think  the  Depart¬ 
ment  will  insist  on  the  change.  That  seems  a  fail- 
statement  of  the  ease.  Personally,  we  hope  to  see 
the  time  when  every  schoolhouse  and  every  farm¬ 
house  as  well  will  contain  good  sanitary  fixtures, 
such  as  have  become  a  necessary  part  of  life  in 
town.  That  condition  will  come  with  a  fairer  in¬ 
dustrial  share  for  farmers.  We  hear  of  one  young 
farmer  who  came  back  from  France  and  made  it 
one  condition  for  remaining  on  the  farm  that  father 
put  water  and  all  fixtures  in  the  house.  It  happened 
that  father  was  well  able  to  do  this,  but  had  not 
thought  it  worth  while!  It  should  not  be  either 
necessary  or  possible  to  give  anyone  the  arbitrary 

power  to  enforce  such  a  regulation. 

* 

ALL  along  the  country — from  New  England  to 
Texas — plans  are  being  laid  to  organize  potash 
companies.  In  New  England  the  scheme  is  to  grind 
certain  granite  rocks  and  treat  the  dust  with  electric 
heat  and  chemicals.  In  Texas  the  plan  is  to  dig  up 
deposits  of  marl  and  dry  and  grind  it.  In  New 
Jersey  plans  are  working  to  utilize  the  greensand 
deposits.  Any  effort  to  develop  supplies  of  American 
potash  is  to  be  commended,  but  they  are  all  of  very 
doubtful  value  for  the  small  investor.  In  some  cases 
the  promoters  are  trying  to  sell  stock  to  small  in¬ 
vestors.  We  know  from  correspondence  that  some 
of  our  readers  are  tempted  to  sell  their  Liberty 
bonds  and  turn  the  money  into  this  stock.  Our  most 
solemn  advice  is,  do  not  under  any  circumstances 
make  such  an  investment.  European  potash  will  be 
coming  to  this  country  once  more  within  a  year,  and 
at  such  prices  that  most;  of  the  •  American  deposits 
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can  have  only  a  local  sale.  There  is  some  promise 
in  the  New  Jersey  greensand,  but  it  is  not.  a  scheme 
for  small  investors,  and  we  urge  our  readers  to  keep 
their  Liberty  bonds. 

•  * 

WILL  it  pay  to  cut  out  (he  cows  and  try  to 
make  a  good  labor  income  from  sheep,  steers 
and  hogs?  That  is  what  many  middle-aged  dairy¬ 
men  are  asking.  It  is  a  very  hard  question.  Our 
people  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  same 
thing  has  come  up  in  England  during  the  war.  It 
is  different  there  because  most  of  the  milk  in  that 
country  is  produced  by  milking  Shorthorns  or  by 
other  breeds  of  cattle  which  rank  as  good  dairy 
animals  and  still  produce  good  meat.  In  the  Eastern 
States  the  tendency  has  been  for  dairymen  to  turn 
to  the  special  dairy  breeds,  so  that  any  change  to 
meat  production  will  be  more  difficult.  Now  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  milk  will  continue  to  be  the 
chief  agricultural  product  of  New  York  and  New 
England.  We  think  there  will  be  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  it  in  the  future.  We  shall  learn  how  to 
make  better  use  of  the  surplus  in  the  future  so  that 
prices  will  be  more  stable  and,  on  the  whole,  higher. 
We  also  think  that  the  East  will  come  to  produce 
more  and  more  of  the  needed  dairy  feed.  While 
the  future  of  the  dairy  business  is  assured,  it  is 
true  that  some  dairymen  will  find  greater  profit  than 
others.  Age,  location,  inclination,  capital  and  ability 
will  all  serve  to  separate  those  who  make  a  profit 
from  those  who  just  keep  cows  to  make  a  living. 
One  thing  about  dairying  is  that  it  is  a  cash  busi¬ 
ness,  with  the  money  coming  regularly,  while  hogs, 
sheep  and  beef  cattle  bring  in  the  returns  now  and 
then.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  men  who  may  be  called 
natural  dairymen  and  have  the  needed  strength  and 
capital  will  do  well  to  hold  on  to  the  cows.  There 
are  some  others  who  might  begin  to  work  out  of 
cows,  and  we  expect  to  print  some  articles  which 
will  tell  them  how  to  do  it. 

* 

ON  August  3,  3492,  Christopher  Columbus  left  the 
coast  of  Europe  on  his  great  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery.  The  last  view  of  land  on  the  Canary  Islands 
was  taken  Sept.  9,  and  the  little  expedition  sailed 
west  upon  an  unknown  sea.  It  was  33  days  later, 
or  70  days  from  Europe,  that  the  first  far  outskirts 
of  the  New  World  were  discovered.  That  slow, 
mutinous  voyage  changed  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  broke  the  chains  which  had  prevented  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  civilization.  This  mighty  achievement 
comes  back  to  mind  with  greater  force  than  ever 
before  when  we  realize  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  week.  American  airships,  carrying  five  and 
six  men,  flew  across  the  Atlantic  from  Newfound¬ 
land  to  the  Azores  at  the  rate  of  SO  miles  or  more 
per  hour.  It  would  have  required  two  months  for 
the  small,  frail  vessels  of  Columbus  to  make  that  trip 
across  the  upper  Atlantic,  but  these  airships  accom¬ 
plished  it  in  35  hours!  In  its  way  this  successful 
ocean  flight  is  to  have  almost  as  far-reaching  in¬ 
fluences  as  the  original  voyage  of  Columbus.  That 
is  because  it,  goes  to  convince  the  world  that  nothing 
of  material  progress  seems  impossible.  If  man  can 
conquer  the  air  in  this  way  and  “ride  upon  the 
storm,”  what  can  he  not  do  to  promote  the  comfort 
and  power  and  well-being  of  the  people?  The  things 
that  nearly  paralyzed  Columbus  and  his  enterprise 
were  the  superstitious  belief  that  t lie  human  mind 
was  incapable  of  great  progress,  and  the  further 
conviction  that  a  privileged  class  must  reap 
the  benefit  of  wealth  and  new  discovery.  So  the 
world  will  accept  the  flying  machine  as  evidence  of 
man’s  power  over  the  forces  of  nature.  It  may  not 
of  itself  add  greatly  or  directly  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  common  people,  but  it  will  show  them  something 
of  what  science  and  industry  has  for  them  in  the 
future,  and  they  will  demand  that  full  benefits  be 
given  to  the  public  and  not  hoarded  by  some  privi¬ 
leged  class. 


Brevities 

A  14-oz.  can  of  American  condensed  milk  sells  in 
Norway  at  23 ^  cents. 

Of  course  children  need  training,  but  many  parents 
are  in  greater  need  of  it. 

Prices  for  cattle  feed  in  Holland  run  to  $85  per  ton 
for  oats  and  barley,  $05  for  bran  or  $130  for  linseed 
meal. 

Refork  the  war,  leaves  of  the  sugar  beet  crop  in 
Holland  were  plowed  under  as  green  manure.  Now 
they  bring  as  high  as  $05  per  acre  for  cattle  fodder. 

Does  anyone  buy  “soggy”  quality  potatoes  from 
choice?  Such  low  quality  tubers  are  preferred  for 
“French  fried.”  as  they  do  not  crumble  or  break  apart. 

The  War  Department  states  that  its  entire  stock  of 
canned  vegetables  will  be  consumed  by  the  army.  None 
will  be  sold.  The  fear  that  some  of  this  stock  will  be 
thrown  on  the  market  has  held  up  contracts -for  growing, 
tomatoes,  peas  find  other  vegetables. 
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Cost  of  Production  Plus  Profit 

Statement  from  the  New  York  Milk  Conference  Board 


An  article  by  Clarence  Johnson  in  your  issue  of  May 
10.  page  S21.  headed  “Suggestions  for  the  Dairymen's 
League,”  proposes  that  the  producer  contract  to  furnish 
n  given  quantity  of  milk  pet  day  on  each  day  of  the 
year,  with  a  stipulated  allowance  for  variations,  and 
that  all  milk  delivered  in  accordance  with  that  contract 
be  paid  for  at  “cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.”  and  for  an  over-production  the  producer  to  ac¬ 
cept  for  the  surplus  the  value  of  the  butterfat  in  such 
surplus,  or  if  an  under-production,  he  shall  take  the 
butterfat  value  until  he  brings  the  quantity  up  to  his 
contract. 

Assuming  that  the  actual  cost  of  production  could  he 
fairly  demonstrated,  and  a  “reasonable  profit”  deter¬ 
mined.  it  seems  to  me  the  suggestion  has  merit.  If  this 
could  be  done  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  buyers  generally 
could  accept  such  a  plan.  Mr.  Johnson  frankly  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  enormous  surplus  production  in  Summer 
months  is  the  fundamental  evil  of  the  producing  end  of 
the  industry.  It  is  this  situation  which  has  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  buyers  to  agree  to  handle  all  the  milk 
offered  by  their  patrons  at  all  times  regardless  of  quan¬ 
tity  at  a  price  other  than  one  based  on  the  value  of  the 
product  into  which  the  surplus  would  normally  have  to 
be  made,  with,  of  course,  a  reasonable  and  proper  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  expense  and  care  necessary  to  produce 
milk  for  market. 

Heretofore,  the  demand  has  always  been  “take  all  the 
milk  offered  regardless  of  quantity;  if  a  surplus  results, 
that  is  the  buyer’s  problem,  and  it  is  likewise  his  respon¬ 
sibility  to  arrange  to  make  good  from  outside  sources 
any  deficiency  in  the  supply,  regardless  of  what  it  may 
coot  to  do  this.” 

To  meet  this  demand,  the  buyers  recently  suggested 
the  plan  to  base  the  price  on  the  value  of  butter  and 
cheese,  with  reasonable  allowances  for  skim-milk  and 
whey,  and  for  the  care  necessary  to  produce  market 
milk.  The  Dairymen’s  League  accepted  the  proposal, 
and  it  was  approved  by  the  Governor’s  Milk  Commis¬ 
sion.  Under  this  plan  all  producers  receive  the  same 
basic  price,  including  not  only  the  dairyman  who  farms 
intelligently  by  equalizing  his  production  throughout 
the  year,  but  as  well  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the 
Summer  surplus,  and  whom  Mr.  Johnson  condemns. 
Under  Mr.  Johnson’s  plan  the  latter  would  be  penalized 
by  a  lower  price  should  it  happen  the  value  of  butter  fell 
below  the  “cost  of  production  ”  Perhaps  he  should  be. 
but  up  to  the  present  no  distinction  such  as  is  drawn 
by  Mr.  Johnson  between  the  “intelligent”  farmer  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  “grass”  man  has  been  favorably 
regarded  by  the  League. 

So.  therefore,  with  this  condition  to  be  met.  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  buyers  seem  to  be  agreed  that  the  present 
plan  is  the  best  and  most  logical  arrangement  yet  pre¬ 
sented.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  this  plan  ignores 
the  "cost  of  production.”  It  is  fundamental  that  the 
producer  of  any  commodity  shall  receive  costs  and  a  fair 
profit.  It  therefore  naturally  follows  that  butter  and 
cheese  cannot  continuously  be  sold  at  prices  which  do 
not  protect  the  producers  of  the  raw  material.  This 
being  so,  any  prices  based  upon  the  value  of  butter  and 
cheese,  plus  reasonable  allowances  for  skim-milk,  whey 
and  conditions,  must  necessarily  give  the  producer  his 
costs  plus  a  fair  profit.  If  not,  there  would  be  no  butter 
or  cheese. 

There  may  be  limited  periods  of  time  when  the  inex¬ 
orable  law  of  supply  and  demand  may  cause  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  receive  either  more  or  less  than  the  actual  cost 
of  production.  Just  at  the  present  time,  due  to  unusual 
export  demands,  the  new  plan  undoubtedly  gives  the 
'•roducer  more  than  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair 
profit.  These  conditions  can  be  but  temporary,  but  when 
they  exist  why  should  not  the  milk  producer  benefit,  as 
do  other  manufacturers  under  similar  circumstances? 
And  if  there  comes  a  time  when  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand,  he  must  then  also  do  as  other  manufacturers — 
take  a  temporary  loss  under  costs.  But  in  the  cycle  of 
a  year,  the  same  all-controlling  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  will  give  him  his  proper  return.  The  present  fa¬ 
vorable  position  of  the  producer  merely  demonstrates  the 
soundness  of  the  new  plan — the  value  is  there  and  the 
buyer  can  take  no  exception  to  the  result. 

Under  this  plan  the  buyer  at  all  times  must  take 
some  loss  on  surplus  because  he  is  buying  milk  of  better 
quality  than  the  average  from  which  butter  and  cheese 
are  made,  and  is  paying  accordingly.  But  any  plan 
which  assures  the  buyer  the  price  he  pays  is  based  on 
values,  and  also  assures  the  producer  he  is  receiving 
the  maximum  which  lie  could  hope  to  secure  from  any 
other  disposition  of  bis  product  must  surely  inspire  con¬ 
fidence  and  ultimately  set  at  rest  any  dissatisfaction 
which  may  have  previously  existed. 

I.  ELKIN  NATHANS. 

X<  w  York  Milk  Conference  Board. 


Comment  on  Mr.  Nathan’s  Letter 

ANOTHER  SIDE. — While  we  (lo  not  subscribe  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  accompanying  letter  by  Mr.  I. 
Elkin  Nathans,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Milk  Con¬ 
ference  Board,  which  is  the  milk  dealers'  organiza¬ 
tion.  we  give  space  to  it  because  we  have  invited  open 
and  frank  discussion  of  the  subject  from  all  sides, 
and  it  reveals  situations  and  conditions  with  which 
producers  should  be  familiar. 

FLUID  MILK. — The  persistent  implied  contention 
of  the  milk  dealers  is  that  the  liquid  milk  market  is 
their  exclusive  prerogative  or  franchise,  and  this  is. 
as  we  see  it.  the  basis  of  Mr.  Nathans’  letter.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  theory,  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  any 
profit  he  can  extract  from  the  commission  dealer  for 
butter  and  cheese,  hut  the  milk  dealer  has  a  vested 
right  in  the  liquid  milk  business,  and  is  justly  en¬ 
titled  to  any  profit  it  affords  over  and  above  the  by¬ 
product  value  of  the  milk.  On  this  theory  the  farmer 
must  increase  his  investment  in  farm  and  cows  and 
equipment  to  produce  cleaner  and  better  milk  and 
more  of  it.  but  he  must  let  the  dealers  profit  by  a 
monopoly  of  its  distribution,  and  content  himself 
with  returns  based  on  the  value  of  surplus  or  by¬ 
products  made  from  cheaper  grades  of  milk.  This 
Is  the  logic  of  the  dealers’  contention,  anjfl  in  accept¬ 


ing  this  basis  of  price-making  we  have  for  the  time 
being  at  least  accepted  the  principle.  It  is  as  if  we 
were  to  say  the  city  apple  trade  belongs  to  the  com¬ 
mission  dealers.  The  price  of  apples  should  be  what 
they  are  worth  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
apple  grower  may  Increase  his  acreage,  and  the  cost 
of  trimming  and  fertilizing  and  spraying  and  hand¬ 
picking  to  produce  dessert  fruit,  but  he  must  stay 
out  of  the  city  market.  The  commission  dealer  has 
an  exclusive  franchise,  thereby  right  of  possession, 
and  the  farmer  must  be  content  with  a  price  for  his 
apples  based  on  their  value  for  cider  and  vinegar. 

THE  FAIR  SHARE. — It  is  not  enough  that  under 
the  present  unusual  export  demand  the  price  of  milk 
for  a  month  has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  though  not 
so  far  exceeding  the  cost  of  production  if  we  con¬ 
sider  all  the  elements  of  cost  as  Mr.  Nathans  as¬ 
sumes.  Every  general  industry  is  today  making 
profits.  The  profits  in  the  distribution  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  including  liquid  milk,  are  most  attractive. 
The  producer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  these 
profits  produced  by  world  conditions,  and  while  with 
his  modest  demands  the  producer  may  consider  him¬ 
self  doing  fairly  well,  we  all  know  that  he  is  not  get¬ 
ting  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  realized  from  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole.  He  will  never  get  it  through 
any  system  of  manufacture  or  of  care  of  surplus 
alone.  The  solution  of  the  milk  problem  is  in  the 
city  wholesale  milk  market.  The  by-products  are 
easily  and  cheaply  transported.  They  compete  in 
normal  times  with  the  products  of  the  world  in  our 
New  York  market.  The  price  of  butter  is  affected  by 
the  cost  of  oleo  and  other  inferior  and  low-priced 
substitutes.  Liquid  milk  is  a  local  product.  There 
are  no  substitutes  for  it. 

JUSTICE  TO  THE  PRODUCER. — The  consumer 
pays  proportionately  more  for  it  than  for  butter  or 
cheese.  The  dealer  now  gets  the  whole  difference. 
So  long  as  they  dominate  the  wholesale  market  they 
will  have  it.  So  long  as  we  furnish  just  as  much 
milk  as  they  need  we  shall  never  induce  them  to 
divide  the  extra  profit  with  the  consumer  or  with  us. 
Mr.  Nathans’  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  ap¬ 
pealed  by  the  milk  trust  forty-odd  years  ago  and  has 
not  been  in  operation  since.  We  may  force  a  better 
price  for  the  volume  they  take,  but  the  consumer 
will  pay  it.  and  consumption  will  be  curtailed.  Dairy 
herds  will  decrease.  If  we  want  to  develop  our 
dairy  industry  we  must  dominate  the  city  wholesale 
market  ourselves,  and  after  demonstrating  the  cost 
of  economic  distribution,  increase  consumption  by  a 
fair  division  of  the  savings  with  the  city  consumer. 


The  Postmaster-General  and  New  York 
Rural  Routes 

Early  in  the  week  a  strong  committee  representing 
the  New  York  farmers  went  to  Washington  to  protest 
against  the  rural  route  changes.  Among  others  on 
this  committee  were  S.  .T.  Lowell,  Master  of  the 
Grange;  C.  Fred  Boshart,  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society;  II.  E.  Babcock,  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Asso¬ 
ciation;  a  representative  of  the  Rochester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  newspaper  men.  On  May  5,  50  of 
the  rural  routes  were  dropped  in  Central  New  York, 
and  since  191s  many  changes  have  been  made  which 
inconvenienced  the  farmers.  Both  Senators  from 
New  York,  and  Congressmen  as  well,  went  with  this 
delegation  to  Postmaster-General  Burleson.  They 
carried  a  trunkful  of  petitions  and  personal  letters. 
These  were  secured  largely  through  the  activity  of 
the  Grange  and  the  Farm  Bureaus.  There  are  over 
2,000  replies  to  the  questions  sent  out  by  the  Farm 
Bureaus.  Mr.  Burleson  made  a  long  speech  to  the 
delegation,  attempting  to  explain  why  these  changes 
were  made,  but  he  was  promptly  told  that  the  mail 
service  had  not  been  improved,  but  was  being  de¬ 
moralized.  Mr.  Babcock  presented  a  vast  amount 
of  evidence,  which  proved  beyond  question ; 

1.  Mail  collected  by  the  rural  free  delivery  man,  in 
some  cases,  does  not  get  back  to  the  postoffice  in  time  to 
go  out  that  day. 

2.  The  greater  length  of  routes  makes  it  impossible 
to  cover  them  in  bad  weather. 

3.  Service  in  being  received  so  late  in  the  day  by 
some  farmers  that  their  business  interests  are  being 
affected. 

4.  By  shifting  service  from  one  postoffice  to  another 
the  organization  of  communities  is  broken  down  by  the 
Post  office  Department. 

5.  Through  this  same  shifting  of  postoffice  it  is  be¬ 
coming  difficult  to  communicate  by  mail  with  one's  near 
neighbors  in  any  reasonable  length  of  time. 

6.  Many  farmers  who  formerly  received  door  service 
have  had  their  boxes  moved  from  their  gates  to  from  a 
quarter  to  a  half  mile  distant. 

The  delegation  then  presented  their  argument  to 
fbe  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  the 


Superintendent  of  Rural  Route  Mails.  The  facts 
they  presented  compelled  an  agreement  to  send  a 
group  of  inspectors  to  go  over  the  whole  service 
immediately.  During  this  conference  Mr.  Babcock 
asked  if  the  farmers  of  New  York  State  may  expect 
reasonably  prompt  mail  service  in  bad  weather. 
The  answer  was  yes.  It  was  stated  that  incidental 
expense  money  is  now  in  the  hands  of  postmasters, 
and  they  may  hire  assistants  to  rural  carriers  to 
cover  their  routes  in  bad  weather.  The  documents 
collected  by  the  Farm  Bureaus  showed  plenty  of 
instances  where  farmers  have  not  received  their 
mail,  even  during  the  past  mild  Winter  and  Spring. 
The  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  was  then 
asked  if  the  farmers  in  New  York  have  any  right 
to  look  forward  to  100  per  cent  door  delivery  of 
mail.  In  answer  that  official  said,  “If  they  have 
not,  then  I  have  no  business  here.”  He  was  asked 
if  he  will  investigate  and  correct  any  legitimate 
complaint.  The  answer  was,  “Yes,  if  farmers  will 
give  me  the  specific  instance  in  writing.”  These 
answers  were  later  shown  to  Mr.  Burleson,  and  he 
at  once  approved  them.  One  trouble  which  we  have 
run  upon  in  trying  to  straighten  out  these  postal 
tangles  is  what  is  known  as  “Burleson  gag.”  This 
means  an  order  that  postmasters  must  not  talk  about 
their  troubles.  Mr.  Burleson  denied  any  knowledge 
of  any  such  rule.  The  delegation  has  come  back  to 
New  York  determined  to  take  Mr.  Burleson  right  at 
his  word.  They  will  gather  every  possible  instance 
of  inefficiency  in  rural  delivery  service  and  put  every 
case  right  up  to  the  Postoffice  Department.  Mr. 
Burleson  has  now  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  the 
truth,  and  he  should  have  a  full-size  dose  of  it. 
Every  farmer  in  New  York  -who  has  just  cause  or 
complaint  about  rural  mail  service  should  at  once 
put  his  case  iu  writing.  Send  one  copy  direct  to  the 
Department  and  another  copy  to  the  local  Farm 
Bureau  Agent.  In  that  way  it  will  be  possible  to 
collect  a  mass  of  evidence  which  cannot  be  dodged 
or  overcome. 


A  Discussion  of  the  Milk  Plan 

The  letter  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  last  week’s  Rural 
inspire  the  following  reflections : 

1.  Some  of  us  did  not  need  the  experience  of  the 
January  strike  to  convince  us  that  the  League  needed 
to  be  reconstructed.  That  was  apparent  to  everyone 
familiar  with  organization  work  from  the  start.  At 
the  first  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Dillon  called  attention  to 
this  need,  and  the  members  agreed  with  him.  and 
ordered  a  reorganization,  but  it  was  officially  defeated. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  called  attention  to  this  need  several 
times  since,  and  suggested  reforms.  By  all  means  let 
us  have  it  now. 

2.  There  need  have  been  no  contracts  requiring  the 
delivery  of  milk  to  members  of  the  milk  trust  during 
the  .strike,  if  the  executive  committee  had  not  authorized 
such  contracts  and  executed  them  for  the  plants  in 
which  its  members  were  interested.  The  League  could 
avoid  such  contracts  as  well  as  a  new  company,  and  the 
new  organization  could  repeat  them  as  well  as  the  old. 
It  is  a  strange  contention  to  say  that  men  require  new 
laws  or  regulations  to  restrain  themselves  from  repeat¬ 
ing  an  acknowledged  blunder. 

3.  If  “central  control”  had  the  magic  promised  for 
it.  the  League  ought  to  have  been  successful.  It  had 
central  control  without  limit.  In  1016.  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Markets  controlled  every  quart  of  milk  and 
sold  every  quart  of  milk  produced  by  its  members  for 
six  months,  whether  it  belonged  to  a  co-operative  plant 
or  otherwise.  Dealers  accepted  the  milk  and  paid  for 
it.  The  League  has  had  the  same  central  control  since.  It 
has  exactly  the  same  central  control  as  the  Standard  Oil 
and  the  harvester  trust.  It  gets  its  authority  from  the 
same  New  Jersey  corporation  law.  It  is  the  strongest 
control  from  the  top  that  astute  lawyers  have  been  able 
to  devise.  The  members  .  concentrated  all  selling 
authority  in  the  League,  and  it  divided  the  control.  It 
created  the  Marketing  Association  and  the  Country 
Milk  Company,  and  authorized  them  and  2S  creameries 
to  sell  milk.  We  then  had  30  units  selling  milk  instead 
of  one.  The  League  had  the  central  authority  and  gave 
it  up.  Forming  a  new  company  will  not  correct  this 
policy.  Either  the  new  or  the  old  company  could  pre¬ 
vent  this  error ;  either  one  could  repeat  it.  Moreover, 
the  new  plan  includes  two  companies  and  two  heads, 
and  makes  central  control  impossible.  Clearly  the 
failure  was  not  due  to  lack  of  central  control,  nor  can 
a  new  control  promise  more.  The  error  was  in  admin¬ 
istration.  The  remedy  must  be  in  management. 

4.  Milk  is  received  at  probably  2.250  places.  The 
manufactured  product  will  be  iu  competition  with  plants 
and  experts  of  the  whole  world.  The  surplus  is  an 
incident  of  a  few  weeks.  Is  it  the  “simplest  and  surest 
and  only  logical  way”  to  buy  up  all  these  plants  and 
operate  them  from  one  point?  Can  we  so  surely  outdo 
the  local  plants  and  other  experienced  manufacturers? 
Are  we  so  sure  of  a  market  way  strewn  with  roses? 
The  same  men  promised  the  same  success  with  the  plans 
they  now  admit  failed.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  as  yet  no  facts  and  no  figures  to 
justify  the  assurance  of  success,  and  without  facts  and 
figures  any  assurance  of  either  success  or  failure  is 
merely  a  guess.  We  ought  to  have  something  better 
than  guesses  for  such  a  big  investment. 

5.  Why  should  we  have  such  a  colossal  plan  as  this 
thrown  over  us  like  a  Mother  Hubbard  skirt?  There 
is  nothing  new  in  these  organizations  except  to  adjust 
details  to  peculiar  needs.  These  organizations  have 
been  in  successful  operation  for  years  in  other  places. 
When  the  members  retained  control  they  succeeded : 
when  the  control  became  autocratic,  they  failed.  Why 
lose  time  and  money  repeating  the  mistakes  others  have 
made  and  corrected?  Make  the  organization  co-opera¬ 
tive.  Bring  iu  your  best  men  with  successful  business 
experience.  Let  them  devise  a  plan,  and  then  give  every 
member  an  opportunity  to  vote  his  approval  or  objection. 

(Continued  on  page  927) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME: 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Unknown  Dead 

They,  loved  the  English  hedgerows, 

And  scented  English  lanes  ; 

They  loved  the  sunlight  on  their  downs, 
And  the  soft  English  rains. 

And  now — they  sleep  in  Flanders. 

•Or  where  the  sad  Marne  flows, 

A  bleak  white  cross  above  their  heads; 
Their  names — ah.  no  one  knows! 


They  loved  the  life  of  London. 

With  lights  that  gleamed  like  pearls. 
And  theatres  and  taverns, 

And  rosy  English  girls. 

Their  youth  was  a  brief  glory 
That  sped  too  swiftly  by  ; 

They  left  their  schools  and  cricket, 

And  came  out  here — to  die. 


And  some  were  shining  poets. 

And  some  were  simple  boys. 

Who  loved  the  Surrey  fields  and  all 
Substantial  English  joys. 

From  Eton  and  from  Oxford. 

From  many  an  English  town. 

They  came  to  save  a  world  from  shame, 
And  lay  their  young  lives  down. 

In  some  celestial  garden 
Perhaps  they  sit  today, 

And  laugh  as  they  once  loved  to  laugh, 
Play  as  they  used  to  play. 

’Tis  we  who  weep  for  young  lads  gone; 

But  they — they  are  not  dead. 

Though  simple  crosses  stand  above 
Each  brave  young  English  head. 

They  loved,  and  are  contented 
On  windy  wastes  to  sleep. 

Yet  when  the  English  daisies 
Begin  to  smile  and  creep. 

Pluck  them  and  take  them  over 
To  many  a  lonely  grave  ; 

For  they  loved  English  flowers. 

These  young,  and  bright,  and  brave. 

CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

in  Saturday  Evening  Tost. 

The  work  done  in  this  city  by  the  New 
York  Woman’s  League  for  Animals  in¬ 
cludes  a  free  hospital  and  dispensary  at 
330  Lafayette  St.,  where  during  1018 
973  cases  were  treated  in  the  hospital, 
and  7,247  in  the  dispensary.  A  large 
number  of  these  cases  were  sickness 
caused  by  improper  feeding  of  cats  and 
dogs.  Strictly  speaking,  poor  city  chil¬ 
dren  living  in  stuffy  tenements  ought  not 
to  keep  pet  animals,  yet  they  love  them 
as  much  as  country  children  do,  and  their 
ignorance  of  proper  care  and  feeding  is 
more  often  to  blame  than  lack  of  kind¬ 
ness.  So  they  bring  their  cherished  pets 
to  the  free  clinic,  and  receive  practical 
advice  as  Avell  as  remedies.  There  are 
many  poor  horse  owners,  too,  who  depend 
for  their  living  on  hauling  or  peddling, 
and  who  are.  too  poor  Sfor  veterinarians’ 
fees.  Their  hard-workipg-  animals  receive 
hospital  or  dispensary  care,  usually  with¬ 
out  cost,  though  an  owner  may  pay  what 
he  can  afford,  to  help  those  poorer  than 
himself.  One  plan  used  by  the  league  for 
raising  funds  is  to  enroll  pets  in  comfor¬ 
table  circumstances  as  collectors  for  poor¬ 
er  animals.  The  owner  in  such  cases 
pays  a  fee  of  $1,  and  the  animal  receives 
a  badge  and  mite  box  into  which  money  is 
placed  for  the  fund. 

* 

Here  is  a  bit  of  plant  wisdom  from  a 
correspondent  in  Maine : 

Do  you  grow  geraniums,  and  do  you 
know  that  a  little  cottonseed  meal  worked 
thoroughly  into  the  soil  increases  the  size 
of  the  blooms  very  materially?  It  was 
our  trade  secret  once  upon  a  time. 

* 

This  is  a  good  time  to  remind  house¬ 
keepers  of  the  most  delicious  of  all  pre¬ 
serves — strawberry  and  pineapple.  The 
proportions  are  one  quart  of  pineapple, 
peeled  and  shredded,  two  quarts  of  hulled 
strawberries,  three  quarts  of  sugar.  Mix 
the  shredded  pineapple  with  the  sugar,  let 
stand  two  hours,  then  mix  in  the  straw¬ 
berries,  heat  gradually  in  the  preserving 
kettle,  and  boil  20  minutes,  or  until 
nicely  thickened,  stirring  well  to  prevent 
sticking.  Red  raspberries  are  very  nice 
used  with  pineapple  in  the  same  way. 
These  are  some  of  our  most  delicious  pre¬ 
serves. 


One  of  the  great  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  in  New  York  has  given  orders 
that  all  its  employees  must  have  their 
teeth  cleaned  and  examined  by  a  dentist 
twice  a  year.  This  is  the  result  of  work 
done  by  the  company’s  dental  division 
during  the  past  four  years,  in  improving 
the  general  health  of  employees.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  caring  for  the  teeth  cannot 
be  impressed  upon  young  people  too  early, 
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or  too  emphatically.  Neglected  or  defec¬ 
tive  teeth  are  responsible  for  a  host  of 
ills,  not  only  of  throat  and  digestion,  but 
of  nerves  and  mind.  Some  of  our  friends 
overseas  have  been  especially  impressed  by 
the  “American  smile" — the'  friendly  grin, 
displaying  a  double  row  of  well-kept  teeth, 
that  has  helped  out  deficiencies  in  lan¬ 
guage  in  promoting  the  entente  cordiale 
in  France.  Dental  clinics  and  public 
schools  look  after  the  children's  teeth  in 
the  cities,  where  the  parents  are  too  poor 
or  too  indifferent  to  care  for  them  prop¬ 
erly.  These  agencies  do  not  exist  in  rural 
districts,  and  parents  who  wish  to  train 
the!:  children  aright  should  insist  upon 
proper  “toothbrush  drill”  and  periodical 
dental  care  with  the  child’s  first 
and  thus  avoid  much  pain,  ill  health  and 
mortification  later. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Knitted  capes  with  brushed  wool  col¬ 
lars  are  a  new  idea.  They  are  large  and 
full,  the  big  collar  crossing  in  front  to 
form  a  bodice,  and  fastening  underueabh 
at  the  back.  The  collar  is  usually  a  con¬ 
trasting  color.  Some  of  the  color  com¬ 
binations  were  beige  and  blue,  canary  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


oan 

0548.  Child’s  Em¬ 
pire  Dress.  8  to  10 
years.  Price  ID 
cents. 


0372.  Child's  Dress, 
2  to  0  years,  Price 
15  cents. 


0734.  Ontliered 
Cape  with  Surplice 
or  Mo  (tier  Collar. 
Price  15  cents. 


gray,  coral  and  gray,  and  a  variety  _<>f 
vivid  sports  colors.  The  price  was  $29.30. 

Colored  underwear  is  again  in  favor,  in 
silk,  satin,  crepe  de  chine  and  handker¬ 
chief  linen.  Flesh-colored  underwear  has 
been  in  vogue  for  some  time,  but  now 
we  see  orchid,  jade,  cerise,  peach  and  blue. 
One  Fifth  Avenue  window  was  recently 
filled  with  jade  green  crepe  de  chine  un¬ 
derwear.  another  elaborate  display  being 
of  orchid  color.  Many  of  us  are  still 
sufficiently  old-fashioned  to  think  pure 
white  underwear  in  better  taste,  and  these 
delicate  colors  are  easily  ruined  in  wash¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  “dye  soajts”  that  come 
in  all  sorts  of  different  colors  are  satis¬ 
factory  for  washing  such  delicately  tinted 
fabrics. 

Among  Summer  rugs,  we  see  plain 
centers  with  band  or  floral  borders.  Col¬ 
onial  and  hit-or-miss  effects,  size  9x12  ft., 
$11.73  to  $24.50  ;  8x10  ft..  $8.50  to 
$18.75;  smaller  sizes  in  proportion.  Jap¬ 
anese  rush  rugs  are  woven  round,  square 
or  oval,  for  porch  use,  and  are  very  at¬ 
tractive.  They  are  very  durable,  but 
more  expensive  than  prairie  grass,  the 
9x12  size  costing  from  $18.50  to  $48  50. 
Crex  grass  rugs,  9x12,  cost  from  $10  30 
to  $21.50,  and  include  many  styles  print¬ 
ed  in  colored  borders.  They  are  at¬ 
tractive.  and  stand  hard  wear. 

Women’s  bloomers  of  crossbar  dimity, 
reinforced,  were  noted  in  the  May  sales 
for  89  cents.  Sateen  and  heatherbloom 
bloomers  in  colors  were  $1.35  up. 

Adjustable  window  screens,  oiled  or 
varnished  frames,  black  wire  netting,  for 
size  9x21  closed,  9x33  open,  are  40  cents, 
prices  increasing  to  $1.80  for  the  size  36 
in.  high,  33^  in.  closed.  60  in.  open. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Do  you  ever  have  the  Spring  dumps? 
They  are  a  sight,  but  I  thiuk  I  shall  get 
over  them  safely  with  a  few  more  messes 
of  poke  greens,  lettuce,  etc.  You  know 
how  the  disease  works — dull,  a  bit  of  ache 
here  and  there,  stand  leaning  up  against 
the  house,  or  hang  over  the  fence,  draw 
long  breaths,  wear  a  long  face,  never 


laugh,  seldom  smile,  weather  too  hot,  or 
too  cold,  children  too  noisy,  or  too  civil, 
or  they  eat  too  much,  or  don’t  eat  enough ; 
would  like  to  spat  with  someone,  if  they 
would  spat  back.  You  say  that’s  no  dis¬ 
ease.  No,  it’s  just  the  Spring  dumps ; 
get  over  it  by  and  by. 

A  late  frost  and  freeze  that  bit  down 
the  early  planted  beans,  corn,  tomatoes, 
cooked  the  plums,  etc.,  caused  a  bit  of  a 
backset;  the  outlook  was  surely  a  hit 
gloomy.  Pastures  green,  leaves  well  nigh 
full  grown,  roses  budding  to  bloom,  all 
covered  with  white  frost,  and  the  water 
in  the  chicken  trough  frozen  solid,  but  I 
think  there  will  be  some  fruit.  There  are 
a  few  tomato  plants  in  the  house  yet,  and 
some  late  ones  not  up.  Beans  may  he 
bought  and  planted,  and  all  the  worry  in 
the  world  will  not  make  one  apple,  plum 
or  tomato.  That  is  for  me  as  well  as  for 
you,  and  when  things  are  really  dark  I 
keep  repeating  it  over  and  over. 

The  hens  continue  to  keep  busy,  arc1  I 
do  not  know  how  we  would  ever  have  got 
through  without  them.  I  feed  them  twice 
a  day.  sometimes  wheat,  which  I  can  buy 
at  $2.25  per  bushel,  and  think  it  cheaper 
and  a  better  feed  for  young  chicks  than 
corn  at  $2  per  bushel;  corn,  cane  seed  on 
the  head,  buckwheat,  lime,  etc.,  and  when 
they  look  a  bit  puny  I  add  small  piece 
of  copperas  to  their  drinking  water  or 
give  them  a  spoonful  of  turpentine  in  a 
soft  feed.  They  will  not  eat  the  feed  very 
well,  but  will  get  sufficient  to  prevent 
them  taking  a  contagious  disease.  I  think 
the  copperas  water  (has  helped  the  gapes ; 
at  least  some  have  entirely  recovered  and 
only  two  gaping  at  the  present. 

Yes,  we  have  gone  on  that  wonderful 
trip;  all  expenses  were  just  $4.75,  and  I 
would  not  take  any  amount  of  money  for 
the  pleasure  I  received  from  the  children’s 
pleasure.  It  is  a  sight  to  hear  them  tell 
of  it.  and  T  hope  to  take  them  to  Kings¬ 
port  this  Fall,  but  not  for  worlds  would 
I  tell  them  so  until  I  know  it  is  a  fact, 
and  that  the  trip  is  not  far  off.  The 
movies,  the  street  cars,  the  show  windows, 
the  shops,  the  war  relics,  the  lake  at  the 
Soldiers’  Dome,  and  the  many  other  rare, 
strange  sights  to  them,  will  furnish  them 
a  theme  for  conversation  and  argument 
for  time  to  come. 

The  boy  returned  from  France  has  not 
returned  home  yet;  he  was  discharged  in 
Iowa  and  could  not  get  transportation 
home.  1 1  is  brother  was  near  and  he  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  job  at  $60  per  month  on  the 
farm,  so  I-  will  just  possess  my  soul  in 
patience  until  he  is  ready  to  come  on.  T 
only  wish  that  all  who  went  over  were 
that  near  home,  and  those  poor,  ice-bound 
boys  in  Russia,  too. 

I  see  that  women  in  Tennessee  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  allowed  to  vote  in  municipal  and 
presidential  elections.  I  wonder  if  they 
will  follow  the  old  party  lines  and  just 
strengthen  the  political  ring  that  has  been 
securely  welded  for  so  many  years,  or 
will  they  question  the  rights  of  some  few 
to  make  laws  and  enforce  them  and  use 
their  newly  won  freedom  to  make  our 
State  a  better  place  to  live  in.  Will  they 
help  to  cut  out  the  graft  and  greed?  One 
must  crawl  before  one  can  walk :  the 
needed  reforms  must  begin  at  home.  I 
heard  a  man  say  recently  that  if  his 
wife  ever  voted  lie  would  not  live  with 
her.  They  differ  in  their  political  belief; 
her  father  was  killed  in  the  Union  Army. 
Some  tilings  we  never  forget. 

MRS.  D.  R.  P. 


Cooking  Wild  Animals  and  Preserving 
Fish 

I  was  interested  in  Mr.  Weed’s  article 
on  page  778.  and  ns  we  are  in  an  area  of 
unoccupied  farms,  where  meat  is  as  high 
as  when  the  cow  jumped  over  the  moon, 
and  wild  animals  are  abundant,  wo  are 
asking  our  older  friends  bow  their  mother 
and  grandmothers  cooked  in  pioneer  days. 
Nearly,  if  not  all.  wild  meat  is  usually 
parboiled  in  soda  and  water.  A  teaspoon 
of  soda  in  cold  water  enough  to  cook  a 
woodchuck  is  sufficient.  Let  it  come  to  a 
boil  and  perhaps  boil  five  minutes;  turn 
off  the  water  and  finish  boiling  in  salted 
water,  if  one  wants  a  plain  boiled  meat. 
Woodchuck  well  boiled,  then  fried,  is  de¬ 
licious  ;  better  than  chicken,  our  family 
says. 

A  neighbor  says  hedgehog  is  good 
cooked  the  same,  hut  the  meat  is  coarse 
grained,  and  another  neighbor  affirms 
skunk  is  better  than  woodchuck,  if  it  is 
carefully  dressed  to  remove  the  scent 
glands,  and  how  would  chicken  taste  if 
flavored  with  gall?  The  tid-bit  among 
small  animals  is  roast  ’coon.  I  do  not 
think  mother  parboiled  ours;  for  myself. 
I  never  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  one  to  cook,  but  I  think  she  stuffiKl 
and  roasted  them  whole,  like  a  small  pig. 
and  sometimes  only  roasted  the  hindquar¬ 
ters. 

Among  our  friends  we  number  a  trap¬ 
per  who,  with  his  companion,  has  cap¬ 
tured  a  hundred  black  bears,  so  he  should 
be  authority  on  their  meat.  He  says  the 
old  males  are  tough  and  strong,  the  female 
usually  poor,  but  when  it  comes  to  young 
bear  steak  I  say  it  is  the  best  meat  I 
ever  saw.  It  is  good  cooked  in  almost  any 
Way. 

The  secret  of  well-flavored  wild  meat 
seems  to  be  careful  dressing  immediately 
after  killing.  Bear,  venison  and  abbits 
all  make  exceptionally  good  mincemeat 
and  stews,  and  the  young  animals,  as 
among  domestic  animals,  are  best. 

As  eels  are  my  husband’s  favorite  fish, 
tie  likes  them  baked.  Prepare  as  Mr. 
Weed  says,  then  cut  in  three-inch  lengths, 
put  the  pieces  in  one  end  of  the  baking 
pan.  and  elevate  that  end  a  half  inch  in 


Tom 

Thrift 

.Says i 


“  I  don’t  like  cut¬ 
ting  remarks;  but 
the  C.  W.  S.  line  of  kitchen  cutlery 
certainly  deserves  a  few.” 

See  Page  741  of  “Your  Bargain 
Book.”  There’s  a  beauty  of  an 
aluminum  handled  meat  carver  at 
60  cents  that  must  interest  you. 
Then  there  are  bread,  cake, 
astry,  grapefruit,  butcher 
nives.and  knives  for  every  house¬ 
hold  purpose. 

If  you  haven’t  “Your  Bargain 
Book”,  write  today.  It’s  FREE. 
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The  Charles  William  Stores 

388  Storm  Building  N«w  York  City 


What  Every  Home 
Canner  Should  Have 

One  of  out  H  &  A  HAND  POWER  DOUBLE 
SKAMEBS.  The  only  adjustable  Hand  Power 
Double  Seamer  built  that  will  seal  all  sizes  of 
sanitary  fruit  and  vegetable  cans.  Write  for  prices 
and  descriptive  matter  to  Dept.  K. 

HENNINGER  &  AYES  MFG.iCO.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Builders  of  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfits  and  Double  Seamers 


Kodakers — Get  Acquainted! 
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“SCHULTZ”  KODAK  SHOP,  122  NassanSt.,  New  York 


Use  Cuticura  Soap 
To  Clear  Your  Skin 


Ml  druggists:  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  *  50.  Talcum  25- 
Simple  each  free  of  “Cuticura.  Dept.  T,  Boston.” 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas....  2.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.50 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1150 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  . 1.60 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 


Live  Stock  —  Poultry 


Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . J2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dry  den  .  1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn .  2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.76 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport....  3.00 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St. ,  NewYork 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’*  Hardy  Garden 
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the  oven,  that  the  superfluous  oil  may 
drain  off  We  also  cut  them  in  three-ineh 
lengths,  roll  in  flour  or  meal,  and  fry. 
We  never  had  enough  to  try  to  cure,  but 
pickerel  are  easily  salted,  and  I  should 
think  eels  might  be.  Dress  and  wash  and 
split  the  pickerel  down  the  back,  and 
pack  in  a  sterilized  earthen  jar,  a  layer 
of  salt,  layer  of  fish,  then  salt,  etc.,  and 
place  a  plate  or  clean  board  over  and 
weight  with  a  stone.  Do  not  add  water ; 
if  you  do  they  will  not  keep. 

Pickerel  can  be  prepared  in  any  way 
salt  cod  is  used,  and  any  kind  of  salt  may 
be  used — dairy  salt,  coarse  fine,  or  Turk’s 
Island.  Black  bass  are  salted,  too.  An¬ 
other  neighbor  last  year  salted  pickerel 
two  or  three  days,  removed  from  the  brine 
and  smoked  them.  They  like  them  best 
that  way,  so  it  is  something  for  us  to  try 
this  year. 

Woodchucks,  skunk  and  bear  all  fur¬ 
nish  quite  a  supply  of  oil,  and  we  found 
the  woodchuck  oil  excellent  to  rub  on  the 
lungs  when  we  had  the  “flu.”  In  fact,  we 
kept  flannels  saturated  with  it  on  all  the 
small  children,  and  when  baby  had  bron¬ 
chitis  doctor  told  me  to  use  it  freely,  and 
to  give  a  dose  of  it  occasionally,  but.  some 
way  I  hated  to  do  it  and  asked  him  if 
butter  wasn’t  as  good,  and  he  agreed  that 
it  was,  and  more  palatable  Woodchuck 
oil  is  the  best  oil  we  have  used  to  keep  the 
children’s  shoes  soft  and  pliable,  for,  like 
all  boys,  their  feet  often  lead  them  into 
the  water.  mother  bee. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Home 

Some  time  ago  I  stayed  for  a  few  days 
on  a  farm  in  New  York  State.  The  fam¬ 
ily  consisted  of  husband,  wife  and  a 
grown-up  son.  say  about  21  years  old. 
The  son  was  the  type  that  stands  around 
corners  and  smokes  cigarettes.  To  help 
his  father — why  should  he?  The  mother 
backed  the  poorly  raised  boy  up  in  every¬ 
thing.  He  would  sit  beside  the  parlor 
stove  all  day  and  smoke  and  read,  and 
when  he  got  tired  of  that  he  would  put  on 
his  coat  and  go  to  the  next  village.  The 
“old  man” — the  husband — had  nothing  to 
say :  he  merely  was  there  to  provide  for 
them,  to  eat  his  meals  and  go  to  sleep.  If 
he  came  a  minute  late  for  his  meals  he  got 
a  terrible  calling  down  and  anything  put 
in  front  of  him.  He  would  come  home 
from  work,  go  upstairs  to  bed  ;  the  next 
day  the  same  performance  over  again, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  quarrels. 
What  a  life !  The  husband  carried  a 
.$1,000  life  insurance,  and  the  sooner  he 
would  die  the  better  for  the  others.  The 
son  was  ichat  the  mother  had  mode  of 
him— a  nuisance  to  human  kind.  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  almost  the  whole  village  had 
the  same  spirit.  A  few  doors  away  a 
family  lived  with  niue  children.  The 
father  was  a  good  man — away  from  home 
all  day.  working  in  the  nearby  town,  but 
he  had  nothing  to  say.  The  mother  never 
talked  to  the  children  but  in  screaming 
at  them  and  threatening  them.  The  chil¬ 
dren,  of  course,  were  the  echo  of  her.  They 
were  always  fighting  and  crying.  I  have 
have  heard  the  mother  call  them  in  a  loud 
screaming  voice,  and  of  course  the  child 
would  not  obey.  Then  the  woman  would 
run  out  with  a  stick  after  the  child  ;  the 
child  would  finally  come  in — not  because 
he  loved  his  mother  and  was  eager  to  obey 
her  but  because  he  was  afraid  of  the 
beating. 

How  many  homes  are  there  like  that? 
Perhaps  some  husband  will  silently  say, 
“Well,  that’s  my  family.”  If  mothers 
only  made  lore  their  password ;  if  they 
could  realize  what  harm  they  are  doing  to 
themselves,  and  to  husband  and  children, 
by  not  controlling  their  emotions. 

The  writer  is  a  farmer’s  wife  herself, 
the  mother  of  two  beautiful  children.  It 
is  just  as  easy  (and  I  think  it  is  easier 
by  far)  to  get  up  with  a  smile,  to  bid 
your  husband  a  cheerful  good  morning, 
and  to  speak  to  the  children  in  a  quiet 
and  loving  way.  Some  may  say.  “Oh, 
well,  they  would  not  listen  to  me !”  You 
may  not  see  any  results  today,  or  per¬ 
haps  not  tomorrow,  but  I  assure  you  you 
will  in  time.  Just  try  it  for  the  children’s 
sake.  And  besides  it  will  be  better  for 
your  health  :  your  husband,  while  happy 
and  contented  can  and  will  accomplish 
more  and  better  results,  and  the  children, 
instead  of  a  burden  will  become  a  help  to 
you . 

There  is  no  home  complete  without  a 
child.  I  think  when  a  man  comes  home 
from  a  hard  day’s  work,  if  his  wife  greets 
him  with  a  smile  and  a  cheerful  word, 
and  his  kiddies  come  to  meet  him,  he  for¬ 
gets  he  is  tired,  and  is  glad  to  be  with  his 
dear  ones — happy  to  be  home.  Husband 
and  wife  should  be  one.  They  should  have 
no:  secrets  from  each  other.  They  should 
be  truthful  to  the  smallest  detail.  They 
should  confide  in  each  other  and  divide 
their  joys  and  sorrows.  It  is  easier  to 
carry  a  misfortune  if  you  have  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  '  and  loving  wife,  for  she  under¬ 
stands  and  tries  to  advise.  The  children 
naturally  would  grow  up  to  be  like  the 
parents,  kind  and  loving  to  each  other. 
The  whole  home,  no  matter  how  humble, 
would  radiate  the  spirit  within.  The 
house  itself  should  be  as  well  cared  for 
as  possible  and  have  conveniences  to 
make  the  work  easier  and  pleasant  for 
mother.  The  ideal  farm  home  should  be 
surrounded  by  beautiful  old  trees  and 
flowers,  wherever  possible,  and  then,  with 
love  within  its  walls,  it  would  be  heaven 
on  earth.  ci.airk  Madeleine  jakyis. 


Early  Training  of  Children 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  T  read  about  chil¬ 
dren  quarreling.  I  raised  eight,  five  boys 
and  three  girls,  and  now  am  raising  an- 
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other  boy,  now  five  years  old.  My  boys 
and  girls  never  quarreled,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  for  I  begin  to  teach  them-  to  respect 
others’  rights  as  soon  as  they  can  begin  to 
notice  things.  By  so  doing  they  will  not 
quarrel.  I  never  made  an  older  child 
give  up  his  things  because  the  baby  cried 
for  them,  but  if  they  wanted  to  let  the 
baby  have  them  it  was  all  right.  I  don’t 
believe  in  giving  a  child  what  he  cries  for, 
as  it  spoils  him,  makes  him  selfish.  I 
once  visited  a  place  where  there  were 
four  children.  The  youngest  was  near 
two  years,  and  the  eldest  six.  Everyfhing 
Lula  cried  for  the  mother  would  say, 
“Now  you  give  that  right  up  to  Lula.” 
I  felt  so  sorry,  and  once  I  took  some  of 
my  little  girl’s  clothes  and  made  a  rag 
doll.  As  soo  as  Lula  saw  it  she  began  to 
scream  and  cry  for  it,  so  mamma  said 
“Now,  Anna,  you  give  that  right  up  to 
Lula.”  As  soon  as  the  children  were  out 
of  hearing  I  said  to  the  mother  that  she 
was  ruining  her  little  girl.  For  a  minute 
she  felt  sorry,  and  tried  to  make  the 
youngest  mind.  Both  children  were 
ruined  by  her  injustice. 

Children  have  their  rights  and  I  always 
try  to  respect  them.  If  I  told  them  I 
would  do  anything,  I  always  did.  When 
I  went  down  town,  if  I  told  them  I 
would  bring  them  anything,  I  would  some¬ 
times  forget  till  I  got  almost  home.  Back 
I  would  go  and  get  it,  so  that  they  knew 
mother  did  not  tell  untruths  to  them.  I 
love  children,  but  I  want  nicely  behaved 
ones.  I  never  knew  any  difference  with 
my  boys  or  girls  going  to  school,  and  they 
always  minded  their  teachers,  and  so  no 
trouble.  My  youngest  boy  said  to  his 
teacher.  “I  don't  mind  anybody  but  my 
mamma.”  She  wrote  me  a  note  and  I 
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talked  to  him.  “I  can’t  mind  anybody 
but  you,  mamma.”  I  told  him  he  must 
mind  his  teacher.  “Well,  if  you  say  so, 
it  is  all  right.”  She  had  no  more  trouble 
with  him.  mbs.  s.  a. 


Some  Mocha  Recipes 

Mocha  Cake. — One-lialf  cup  butter.  1*4 
cups  sugar,  3  eggs,  beaten,  unseparated, 
3  cups  flour,  4  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
1  teaspoon  salt,  1  cup  milk.  Cream  but¬ 
ter  and  beat  in  one-half  the  sugar;  grad¬ 
ually  beat  the  rest  of  the  sugar  into  the 
beaten  eggs  and  then  beat  the  two  mix¬ 
tures  together.  Sift  the  dry  ingredients 
and  add  to  this  mixture  alternately  with 
the  milk.  Bake  in  three  layers  about  IS 
minutes.  Put  the  cake  together  with 
mocha  frosting,  sprinkling  the  frosting 
with  1  cup  chopped  pecan  nut  meats. 

Mocha  Frosting. — One-half  cup  butter, 
about  one-fourth  cup  very  black  coffee, 
1  y2  cups  sifted  confectioner’s  sugar,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  2  squares  melted 
chocolate.  Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar 
gradually,  add  salt  and  beat  in  coffee  a 
few  drops  at  a  time,  then  the  chocolate. 

Coffee  Spice  Cake. — One-third  cup 
shortening,  2  cups  flour,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves.  1  cup  sugar,  3  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  three-fourths  teaspoon  all¬ 
spice,  1  egg,  one-eighth  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
half  cup  strong  coffee,  1  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon.  Cream  shortening  and  sugar  and 
add  well-beaten  yolk  of  egg :  add  coffee 
slowly  ;  flour  sifted  with  baking  powder, 
salt  and  spices ;  lastly,  fold  in  well-beaten 
white  of  egg.  Pour  into  layer  cake  tins 
and  bake  25  to  30  minutes.  Put  together 
with  a  mocha  or  boiled  frosting. 

Coffee  Tapioca. — Cook  3  cups  of  coffee, 
one-half  cup  tapioca,  one-half  cup  of 
sugar,  with  a  little  salt,  for  15  minutes. 
Flavor  with  vanilla  and  serve  cold  with 
sugar  and  cream. 

Coffee  Charlotte. — Dissolve  one  package 
of  minute  gelatin  and  1  cup  of  sugar  in 
1  cup  of  clear  strong  coffee.  Whip  1 
cup  of  cream  until  stiff  and  beat  into 
the  coffee  mixture  when  cooled.  Line 
individual  cups  with  ladyfingers  and  fill 
with  the  cream. 

Mocha  Souffle. — Melt  3  tablespoons  of 
butter,  add  3  tablespoons  of  flour  and 
pour  on  gradually  three-fourths  cup  of 
boiled  coffee.  Cook  until  boiling  point 
is  reached,  then  add  one-half  cup  of  sugar 
and  one-fourth  cup  of  cream  and  stir 
until  smooth ;  add  yolks  of  4  eggs,  well 
beaten ;  cool.  Fold  in  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  stiff,  add  vanilla  (one-half  tea¬ 
spoon).  Turn  into  a  buttered  baking 
dish  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  25 
minutes.  Serve  with  : 

Mocha  Sauce. — Mix  the  yolks  of  2  eggs, 
one-fourth  cup  of  sugar  and  a  few  grains 
of  salt,  then  add  gradually  one-half  cup 
of  coffee.  Cook  in  a  double  boiler  until 
mixture  thickens,  stirring  constantly. 
Strain,  cool  aud  fold  in  1  cup  of  whipped 
cream. 

Mocha  Custard. — Scald  2  cups  of  milk 
with  2  tablespoons  of  ground  coffee,  strain. 
Beat  3  eggs  slightly,  add  one-fourth  cup 
of  sugar,  a  little  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
vanilla  aud  the  njilk.  Strain  again  into 


individual  molds,  set  in  a  pan  of  hot 
water  and  bake  until  firm. 

Mocha  Ice,  Cream. — One  quart  cream, 
one-third  cup  mocha  coffee,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  salt,  1  %  cups  milk,  1%  cups  su¬ 
gar,  yolks  of  4  eggs.  Scald  milk  with  cof¬ 
fee,  add  1  cup  of  sugar ;  mix  egg  yolks 
slightly  beaten  with  one-fourth  cup  sugar 
and  salt.  Combine  mixtures  and  cook  over 
hot  water  until  thickened,  then  let  stand 
on  back  of  stove  25  minutes.  Cool,  add 
cream  and  strain  through  a  double  cheese¬ 
cloth.  Freeze. 

Mocha  Sauce  for  vanilla  ice  cream. — 
Scald  1  cups  of  milk  with  one-half-  cup 
of  ground  coffee  and  let  stand  20  minutes. 
Mix  together  one-third  cup  of  sugar,  three- 
fourths  tablespoon  arrowroot  and  a  few 
grains  of  salt ;  pom-  on  gradually  the  hot 
coffee  infusion,  which  has  been  strained. 
Cook  five  minutes  and  serve  hot. 

Coffee  Fondant. — Two  and  one-half  lbs. 
sugar,  one-fourth  cup  ground  coffee,  1 % 
cups  cold  water,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
cream  tartar.  Put  water  and  coffee  in 
saucepan  and  heat  to  the  boiling  point. 
Strain  through  double  cheesecloth ;  then 
add  sugar  and  cream  of  tartar.  Heat 
gradually  to  the  boiling  point  and  boil 
Without  stirring  until  when  tried  in  water 
a  soft  ball  may  be  formed  that  will  just 
keep  in  shape.  Work  the  same  as  ordi¬ 
nary  fondant.  Use  for  cream  candies, 
chocolate  creams  or  as  a  filling  for  dates. 

MRS.  F.  W.  STILLMAN. 


Cup  Cheese 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  the  cup 
cheese  popular  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania? 

F.  R. 

The  following  recipe  for  this  cheese  was 
given  last  year  by  a  Pennsylvania  house¬ 
keeper  : 

“In  regard  to  cup  cheese.  I  use  milk 
after  cream  is  skimmed  off.  Let  it  get  like 
junket.  When  it  comes  to  this  stage,  put 
it  in  a  kettle  on  stove  until  the  milk  is 
boiling  hot ;  then,  by  stirring  it,  it  will  be 
all  crumbly.  Heat  on  back  of  stove  or  on 
very  low  gas  burner.  Now  pour  this  in 
cheesecloth,  drain  off  whey,  and  pour  cold 
water  through  curd.  After  this  drains 
dry.  put  in  bowl  large  enough  so  you  can 
work  around  in  it  with  your  hands.  If 
you  have  curd  from  four  quarts  of  sour 
milk,  put  in  one  piece  of  baking  soda  size 
of  a  pea.  Mix  this  in  well,  then  cover  up 
and  set  in  warm  place;  turn  every  morn¬ 
ing  until  it  gets  sticky.  As  soon"  as  you 
discover  it  to  be  sticky,  on  that  day  have 
that  much  more  curd  made.  After  this  is 
drained,  put  all  in  a  pan.  set  in  water; 
or.  better  still,  a  double  boiler ;  put  sweet 
milk  into  this  curd,  enough  to  moisten  it; 
also  salt  to  taste,  and  piece  of  butter  size 
of  walnut.  You  will  understand  that  I 
want  both  curds  mixed  together.  Then 
pu t  in  boiler.  Now  cook  this  until  it  gets 
nil  dissolved;  will  be  like  soft  soap,  so 
shiny  or  glossy.  After  this  pour  in  cops 
and  let  it  get  cold.  Often  if  milk  is  hand 
skimmed  there  is  lots  of  fat  left  in  the 
milk,  and  the  cheese  will  not  be  as  firm  ; 
it  will  be  soft.” 


you  can  be  more  comfortable  if  you 
use  a  Duplex  Fireless  Stove  instead 
of  a  hot  range.” 


See  Page  526  of  “Your  Bargain 
Book.”  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
these  money  saving  stoves.  They  con¬ 
serve  coal,  gas  and  your  temper. 
Tney  come  in  various  sizes  at  prices 
rangingfrom  $6.75to  $32.50,  Youare 
sure  to  find  one  in  our  large  assort¬ 
ment  that  will  just  suit  you. 

Send  for  “Your  Bargain  Book” 
today.  It’s  FREE. 


The  Charles  William  Stores , 

4*7  i.  lores  Building  New  York  City  lnc-  1 


Cut  down  your  fuel  bills.  Avoid 
f  the  labor  and  annoyance  of  caring  for  a 
'  number  of  stove*.  Enjoy  the  winter  heat 
and  comfort  of  the  finest 
homes.  23year»^ 4  jh 


our  furnaces  have 
'given  continued  satisfaction  in 
homes,  store*  school*  etc,  from  Coast  to  Coast  i 

v  WHITE  TOOAV  FOR  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  BOTH  jfi 

nr*  and  rtPtt-ESS  furnaces  aS, 

•fc^Ask  for  Catalog 


HEAT  YOUR 
HONE 
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Caldwell  Sash  Balances 

If  you  are  going  to 
BUILD  or  REMODEL 

those  old  windows 
DO - IT - NOW 

Caldwell  Sash  Balances 
counterbalance  sashes  at  any 
given  point.  They  outwear 
ordinary  weights  and  cords. 
Cheapest  method  for  mod¬ 
ernizing  old  windows,  as 
alterations  in  sashes  and 
frames  are  not  necessary. 

For  sale  by  all  Hardware 
Dealers,  or 

CALDWELL  MFC.  CO.,  F.  5  Jones  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Pat.  Pend. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sals  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


NEW  PERFECTION 


Delicious  Cooking 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cookstove  gives  all  the 
comfort  of  gas — keeps  your  kitchen  cool,  even  in 
the  hottest  weather,  and  clean  the  year  round. 
No  kindling,  no  ashes. 

It  broils,  bakes,  roasts,  toasts — literally  to  per¬ 
fection. 

Its  Dong  Blue  Chimney  makes  the  clean  intense 
heat — prevents  smoke,  odor  or  soot.  You  regu¬ 
late  the  flame  like  gas — oil  when  you  want  it, 
off  when  you’ve  finished. 

The  New  Perfection  Hot  Water  Heater  gives 
plenty  of  hot  water  for  kitchen,  laundry  and  bath. 

See  your  dealer.  Today. 

STANDARD  OIL  GO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Campaign  for  Better  Stock 

The  Delaware  Farm  Bureau  News  has 
started  a  campaign  to  put  ‘“a  purebred 
bull  an  every  farm.”  This  is  to  be  the 
slogan  for  this  year.  It  is  suggested  that 
a  standard  signboard  be  put  up  in  front 
of  each  farm  with  something  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  printed  on  it: 


i  A  PUREBRED  BTTLT,  ON  EVERY  FARM  t 

:  MAPLEUREST  FARM  : 

;  Herd  Sire  I 

I  PONTIAC  A  AGGIE  i 

;  KORN  DYKE  i 

i;.. . . . 

This  sign  is  to  be  8  ft.  long  by  2  ft. 
wide  and  posted  on  the  road  in  front  of 
the  buildings  on  each  farm  which  has  a 
purebred  bull. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  great 
advantages  to  be  found  in  such  a  cam¬ 
paign,  provided  the  bulls  have  a  pedigree 
that  means  something.  Just  because  a 
bull  is  pure  blood  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  animal  itself  is  superior.  There  are 
registered  scrubs  which  are  not  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  tough-looking  cattle  which 
hang  around  straw  stacks  or  deeoi’ate  the 
barnyards.  A  purebred  bull,  to  add  any¬ 
thing  to  the  value  and  credit  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  must  have  a  pedigree  that  is  worth 
considering,  and  he  must  have  a  mother, 
grandmothers,  sisters,  aunts  and  cousins 
that  have  distinguished  themselves  as 
milk  producers.  One  of  the  surest  things 
about  breeding  dairy  animals  is  that  the 
daughters  of  a  herd  “will  take  after  fath¬ 
ers’  folks,”  so  that  in  selecting  a  purebred 
bull  his  pedigree  and  the  performance  of 
his  female  relatives  must  be  considered. 
This  has  all  been  worked  out  very  well 
by  the  Delaware  Farm  Bureau.  The 
agents  thoroughly  understand  what  is 
needed,  and  great  care  will  be  taken  in 
the  selection  of  these  bulls.  If  such  care 
is  taken,  the  plan  will  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  Delaware.  That  State  has 
never  been  appreciated  for  its  possibilities 
as  a  dairv  section.  Tears  ago  The  R. 
N.-Y.  pointed  out  the  fact  that  with 
Crimson  clover,  cow  peas.  Soy  beans  and 
Alfalfa,  the  Delaware  dairyman  had  a 
great  chance  to  provide  a  cheap  ration 
for  his  cows.  Crimson  clover  grows  well 
in  that  country,  and  the  mild  Winters 
enable  it  to  serve  as  pasture  until  late 
into  the  Fall,  and  also  in  early  Spring. 
Corn  also  does  well,  and  the  silo  gives  '1 
fine  opportunity  for  saving  the  crop. 
The  housing  problem  in  that  State  is 
not  difficult,  and.  lying  as  Delaware  does, 
between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
the  problem  of  caring  for  the  stock  and 
handling  the  milk  is  much  easier  than 
that  which  confronts  either  the  Northern 
or  the  Southern  dairyman.  The  State 
is  small  and  compact  and  transportation 
is  reasonable.  If  this  plan  suggested  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  can  be  carried  out  thor¬ 
oughly,  within  a  comparatively  few  years 
Delaware  will  be  noted  for  its  cattle.  If 
the  farmers  can  agree  upon  one  particu¬ 
lar  breed,  obtain  the  best  possible  blood  of 
that  breed,  and  handle  their  cattle  co- 
operativelv.  it  will  not  be  long  before  buy-, 
ers  will  be  running  to  the  State  hunting 
for  cows  to  carry  away  to  other  sections. 
This  result  has  followed  in  many  other 
localities,  where  the  farmers  got  together, 
agreed  upon  a  certain  definite  breed  and 
a  line  of  breeding,  and  then  worked  to¬ 
gether  to  produce  the  stock.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  this  Delaware  Farm 
Bureau  has  started  an  excellent  thing 
in  this  plan. 


Feeding  a  Goat 

I  have  a  goat  about  seven  years  old; 
her  rations  are  as  follows :  When  weath¬ 
er  is  pleasant,  from  Spring  to  July,  she  is 
out  all  dav  on  pasture,  which  is  a  good 
one.  She'  has  5  oz.  oats  each  milking 
time  (twice  a  day).  When  she  cannot 
go  to  pasture  on  account  of  weather,  is 
fed  cornmeal  and  bran  mash  with  a  little 
salt,  clover  hay  three  times  a  day.  as  much 
as  she  will  clean  up  without  waste ;  about 
S  qts.  of  raw  potatoes  and  her  oats.  Same 
ration  for  Winter;  as  a  variety,  a  few 
ears  of  corn  and  cornstalks.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  oats  is  gradually  reduced  to  2  oz. 
each  milking  time  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  as  she  does  not  wish  to  clean  up 
more.  After  August  she  gradually  re¬ 
ceives  more  till  she  cleans  up  5  oz.  again 
(about  October).  After  this  date  she  is 
on  pasture  irregularly  on  account  of 
weather  conditions.  She  is  bred  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  When  she  freshened  in  April  .  lie 
gave  2  qts.  of  milk  a  day.  I  put  her  out 
to  pasture  as  usual,  gave  her  raw  potatoes 
besides  and  oats  at  milking  time,  but 
there  are  times  now  that  her  apptite  fails 
her  and  of  course  her  milk  flow  decreases 
considerably.  At  present  she  refuses  po¬ 
tatoes,  will  clean  up  a  little  cornmeal  and 
bran,  and  lies  down  a  great  deal  in  the 
pasture,  instead  of  nibbling.  She  seems 
to  be  well,  but  what  can  I  do  to  tempt  her 
appetite?  She  seldom  drinks.  What  do 
vou  think  is  troubling  her? 

J.  T.  F. 

Many  goats  are  naturally  small  caters, 
but  am  inclined  to  believe  that  your  goat 
is  too  fat.  At  any  rate,  clover  hay,  corn¬ 
meal  and  potatoes  are  all  fattening.  It 
has  been  proven  by  some  that  potatoes  are 
of  no  value  as  a  food  for  cows,  and  by 
others  that  they  are  a  benefit,  so  that  one 


does  not  know  what  to  advise.  Person¬ 
ally  I  do  not  like  them  for  any  kind  of 
animal,  although  Italians  cook  the  skins 
with  macaroni  and  feed  hot  to  their  goate 
with  good  results.  Feed  as  much  oats 
and  bran  (dry,  no  salt)  twice  a  day  as 
she  will  clean  up  in  a  reasonable  time. 
Keep  a  salt  brick  where  she  can  lick  it 
as  she  requires  it.  When  you  offer  her 
water,  be  sure  that  it  is  fresh  and  that 
the  container  is  really  clean,  as  the  goat 
is  most  particular.  While  on  pasture, 
and  especially  if  turned  out  before  the 
dew  is  off  the  grass,  a  goat  will  drink 
very  little.  In  Winter  warm  her  water 
to  about  95  degrees  and  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  quantity  she  will  drink. 

In  Summer  she  needs  no  vegetables,  but 
in  Winter  a  few  carrots  or  a  soft  cabbage 
every  day  will  help  to  keep  her  in  good 
health,  indeed,  with  clover  hay  you  will 
find  that  your  goat  will  winter  in  good 
condition  if  fed  about  2  qts.  of  carrots  a 
day,  in  place  of  the  grain. .  She  will  not 
tire  of  these  for  a  steady  diet,  as  she  will 
with  any  other  vegetable.  If  her  appetite 
does  not  improve  after  removing  the  po¬ 
tatoes  and  cornmeal  from  her  ration,  give 
her  an  opportunity  to  browse  in  a  thicket 
for  an  hour  or  two  each  day.  Loaves  are 
the  goat’s  natural  food,  and  where  there 
are  a  variety  of  bushes  she  will  probably 
find  something  which  will  stimulate  her 
appetite.  Unless  really  sick  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  medicine,  for,  if  she  has  the 
chance,  Nature  will  do  more  than  a  whole 
drugstore.  M.  G.  s. 


Horse  Breeding  in  the  East 

Years  ago.  when  the  blood  of  Win- 
throp  Morrill.  Daniel  Drew.  Mambriuo. 
Patchen  and  Gen.  Knox  flowed  freely  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  it  stood  at  the  head  as 
a  horse  breeding  State  in  the  East.  Later 
came  the  blood  of  Fearnaught,  Ifamble- 
tonian  10  and  others,  and  the  craze  for 
speed  was  like  an  epidemic  of  smallpox ; 
it  just  swept  over  the  whole  country. 
When  the  bubble  burst  the  good  brood 
mares,  carrying  the  blood  of  the  founders 
of  that  family  of  choice  road  horses  for 
which  this  section  was  noted,  were  nat¬ 
urally  the  first  to  be  sacrificed,  because 
the  only  ones  which  would  sell  at  any 
price.  Their  going  left  us  desolate,  and 
men  turned  to  the  Western  chunk,  not 
the  best  grade,  for  something  of  size  and 
work  qualities.  The  French  Coach.  Hack¬ 
ney  and  Cleveland  Bay  were  imported,  and 
breeding  farms  established,  but  these  have 
not  met  the  expectations  of  the  founders, 
chiefly  perhaps  for  want  of  proper  brood 
mares.  The  craze  for  speed  still  clings, 
and  here  and  there  some  little  breeding  is 
being  done,  but  practically  all  of  the  big 
stables  have  gone  by  the  board.  It  is 
easy  to  read  the  history  of  the  past,  for  it 
tells  of  the  sacrifice  of  everything  to  speed, 
and  the  total  want  of  that  continuity  of 
breeding  necessary  for  establishment  of 
any  fixed  standard.  It  was  a  hit-or-miss 
leapfrog  method  of  breeding,  and  there¬ 
fore  left  failure  in  its  wake. 

All  this  time  here  and  there  a  Per- 
cheron  or  Clyde  stallion  could  be  found, 
and  in  those  sections  a  different  story  can 
be  told.  Here  was  where  those  female 
Western  chunks  did  good  service,  and  are 
doing  it  today.  Those  who  held  to  the 
horse  of  size  and  substance  for  work,  or 
driving,  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  the 
policy.  The  trotting  horse  craze  brought 
ruin,  the  road  horse  and  work  horse  has 
given  good  profit.  Unfortunately  we  have 
been  cursed  by  a  lot  of  syndicate  stal¬ 
lions  sold  at  big  money,  but  lacking  abil¬ 
ity  to  transmit  with  any  degree  of  uni¬ 
formity.  The  number  of  yearling  colts  in 
the  State  today  is  so  small  as  to  be  a 
negligible  quantity,  yet  there  is  no  branch 
of  breeding  certain  to  yield  good  returns 
to  him  who  will  care  for  mare  and  off¬ 
spring. 

With  800  farms  in  this  good  town  there 
are  today  11  yearling  colts,  and  this  is  a 
fair  proportion,  outside  of  Aroostook,  for 
there  are  in  town  four  or  more  stallions 
kept  for  service,  all  but  one  of  trotting 
blood  and  in  popular  lines.  Iu  Aroos¬ 
took  fViore  attention  has  been  given  to 
horses,  and  the  enterprising  farmers  have 
brought  in  some  of  the  best.  Pe reheron, 
Clyde  and  Belgian  blood  to  be  found  in 
the  country,  yet  here  the  supply  of  horses 
on  the  farms  comes  chiefly  from  the  West. 
Not  until  there  is  an  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  a  good,  sound,  well-bred  mare  of 
size  and  substance,  and  these  take  the 
place  of  the  chunks  now  relied  on.  can 
there  be  hope  for  a  home  supply.  Maine 
could  easily  grow  the  horses  to  supply  its 
needs,  but  we  are  far  below  today,  and 
will  be  for  some  time.  Not  until  the 
speed  craze  is  swept  away  and  we  get 
down  to  a  business  basis  and  breed  sys¬ 
tematically  for  a  single  purpose,  the  good 
farm  horse,  can  there  he  expectation  of 
success.  *  G.  M.  TWITCHELL. 

Maine. 


High  Price  Paid  for  a  Guernsey 

The  cow  shown  at  Fig.  247,  first  page, 
is  Nivolette  2d,  60799.  recently  sold  by 
Harbor  Ilill  Farm,  of  New  York,  to  Ilerd- 
lea  Farms  of  Pennsylvania  for  $6,500. 

This  cow  was  dropped  January  27, 
1913.  As  a  junior  four-year-old  she  made 
a  record  of  16,046  lbs.  of  milk  and  758.49 
11*;.  of  butterfat  in  one  year.  Her  sire 
was  Imp.  Masher’s  Galore  8572,  and  dam 
Nivolette  16718. 
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- TIME  TO  BUY - 

BERKSHIRES 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  14,  1919,  at  HOOD  FARM,  LOWELL,  MASS. 
WHERE  100  HEAD  will  be  sold  at  AUCTION  SALE 

Pigs  all  ages,  both  sexes.  You  can  find,  at  this  sale,  what  you  require  in 
swine. 

The  Catalogue  tells  the  story ;  it  is  like  pulling  hens’  teeth  for  the  consignors 
to  spare  many  of  the  animals,  as  they  are  the  Tops  of  Their  Herds.  They 
are  bred  right  and  are  The  Big,  Good  Kind.  Plan  to  attend  this  big  annual 
event,  pork  is  high  and  going  higher,  now  is  the  time  to  buy  good  ones.  If 
you  want  to  win  at  the  Fall  Fairs  you  can  buy  winners;  in  fact,  you  can 
buy  at  this  sale  hogs  that  will  fit  your  purpose,  as  this  offering  has  Size, 
Type,  Prolificacy  and  easy  feeding  qualities.  For  Catalogue  write  to 

J.  T.  HOGSETT,  Sales  Manager 
HOOD  FARM,  LOWELL,  MASS. 


Stone’s  Berkshires 


Twenty  sows  bred  to  farrow  in 
August. 

They  carry  pigs  by  our  great 
English  boar 

Epochal  ol  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 

We  offer  20  August  and  Sept¬ 
ember  open  sows,  also  10  Fall 
boars  ready  for  service. 

We  have  100  Spring  pigs  sired  by 

Bandsome  Robin  3rd  No.  222512 

and 

Superior  of  Stone  Farm  2d  No.  255848 

One  makes  no  mistake  in  buying 
these  pigs  when  two  months  old. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 
BERKSHIRE  CLUB 


50  SALE  HEAD 

Old  Shade  Farms,  Lee,  Mass. 

June  12,  at  12:30  P.  M. 

Bred  Sows,  Gilts,  Boars,  Sow  Pigs 

These  animal*  are  the  choicest  of  110  entries. 
They  are  typy,  good  individuals,  best  of  breed¬ 
ing  and  are  from  those  blood  line*  possessing 
prolificacy  and  early  maturity. 

You  make  no  mistake  when  jou  attend  the 
sales  of  this  club. 

Plan  to  attond  the  banquet  at  the  American 
House, Pittsfield,  Mas*,  the  night  before  the  sale. 

BUY  BERKSHIRES  FROM  THE 
BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

For  Catalogue  write  to 

W.  H.  McKee,  Sec.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Hiohicood  Mollie  57th,  56  pigs  in  5  litters 


FUNTST0NE  BERKSHIRES 

Order  your  Spring  pigs  now  from  large,  uniform, 
healthy  litters,  carrying  the  blood  of  many  of  the 
Breed’s  greatest  animals.  10  sows  farrowed  94  live 
pigs,  raising  82.  Pigs  will  be  of  shippiso  age  on  June  1. 
FLINTSTONE  FARM  DALTON,  MASS. 


PROLIFIC 

BERKSHIRES 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow,  20th,  No. 

238095,  and  out  of  our  great,  prolific  brood 
cows.  FALL  PIGS,  both  sexes,  by  the  same 
boar,  and  GILTS  bred  to  Karha's  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd,  No.  267474.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Correspondence  invited. 

KARHA  FARM 

GEO.  L.  BARKER,  Parksville, 

Supt.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  V. 


f  Choice  Berkshires  > 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 


Webb  Farms  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Next  Public  Sale,  October  25th,  1919 

Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  boars  ready  for 
service  and  30 open  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow. 

No  hogs  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  private  sale. 

C.H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  qualify  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  li  A  HEAVY  HAMS. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sows  and  pigs. 

H.  M.  TERW1LLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm. Webster ,  Mass. 

Large  Berkshires 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Our  customers  write  our  advts.  Letter  from 
Bancroft  Winsor,  Acuslmet,  Mass.:  “/  want 
you  to  know  that  /  am  extremely  well  pleased  with 
the  boar.  Later  on  I  want  tnore  of  the  same  stock.'  ’ 
The  bulk  of  our  business  is  from  old  customers. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  gill*  I  am  offering  are  bred  'to  Sym bo- 
leer’s  Superb.  254:136  and  Duke’s  Champion  22d. 
246254.  for  late  March  and  April  farrow.  Three  June, 
1918,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer’s  Star  Master. 
No.  165723,  Sow.  Send  for  Historic  pedigrees  and 
price.  J,  E.  WATSON,  Marbletfale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

We  have  some  excellent  registered  bred  sows  due 
now.  We  nre  taking  orders  for  pigs,  8‘JO.OO  up. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

LOCUST  LOUSE  FAUM,  G.  W.  Kuchler.  La  lirnnue.llla,  N.  t. 

CatRockFarm  Berkshires 

We  have  a  large  numberof  extra  fine  open  and  bred 
gilts,  du*  to  farrow  this  spring  and  early  summer.  Boars 
ready  for  service  and  a  large  number  of  boar  and  sow 
pigs,  10  week*  to  three  and  four  months  old.  All  large 
stock  immuned  from  cholera.  CUT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mot*. 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  the  kind  that  will  please  you. 
Every  pig  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Write  for  list. 
H.  GRIMSHAW  -  -  .  NORTH  EAST,  PA- 

Registered  Berkshires 

Spring  Pigs— Excellent  individuals 
Satisfaction  guaranteed— prices  reasonable 

ANDERSON  &  BEREK,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  and  fall  pig*.  Good  breeding.  Excellent  in¬ 
dividuals  Price*  reasonable.  Satisfaction  giiRran- 
teed.  TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithvill*  Flats, New  Yorti 

Large  Type  Berkshires 

of  all  ages.  Select  you  a  breeder  from  a  fourteen- 
pig  litter.  Pay  no  cash  until  you  get  the  stock. 

DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

T’igs  Both  Sexes— High  Quality.  Reasonable  Prices. 
POWELL  CREEK  FARMS,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 

Dnrl/rkirne  FOR  BREEDERS.  6  weeks  old.  Either 
DclKSnirco  Be- ;  SIO  each.  Trios  not  akin. 

CLOYEBDALE  FA  KM,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 

Fnr  Colo  lOn  Picrc  CHESTER  WHITES 
ror  oalB  ItMJ  rigs  AND  rerkshires 

Six  weeks  old.  86  each-  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.,  -  New  Albany,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

7-wks.-old;  pure  bred ;  sired  by  Symboleer.  Roars  anil  sows. 
These  pigs  are  sure  to  please  and  will  improve  your  pork 
factory.  SIS,  either  sex.  llOLL  TOP  FARM,  Cheihirc,  Conn 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 

The  RURAL  NF,  W-YORKER 
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DISPERSAL  AUCTION  SALE 

Tuesday,  June  17th,  1919  Morgan  Farm,  Sangerville,  Maine 

FIFTY  JERSEYS  SIXTY  BERKSHIRES 

The  Jerseys  include  Register  of  Merit  cows  of  best  Imported  Breeding 
and  their  progeny  by  the  sensational  show  and  breeding  bull,  Viola's  Per¬ 
fection  154655.  His  sire,  Viola’s  Houpla  108718,  sold  as  a  calf  for  $1,000. 
and  is  full  brother  to  Jolly's  Royal  Sultan,  sold  at  auction  for  $10,000.  lie 
is  by  Viola’s  Golden  Jolly,  out  of  the  great  Majesty  cow,  Majesty’s  Lady 
Houpla,  R.  O.  M.  test  10,120  lbs.  milk,  706  lbs.  butter.  Viola’s  Perfection 
has  for  a  dam  Bushy’s  Pride,  R.  O.  M.  test  14,530  lbs.  milk.  864  lbs.  0  oz. 
butter  85%  fat.  a  double  granddaughter  of  Fancy’s  Pioneer  P  3082  C. 
Viola’s  Perfection  goes,  and  the  fortunate  buyer  will  have  a  herd  bull  who 
will  make  him  famous. 

.The  Berkshires  include  bred  and.  open  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts,  boars 
reacTy  ior  service,  fall  and  spring  pigs. both  sexes,  the  blood  of  Lord  Premier's 
Successor  through  the  Hood  Farm  Grand  Champion  sires,  Longfellow’s 
Double  and  Baron’s  Successor.  For  Catalog  write, 


§r  L.  J.  COBURN,  Morgan  Farm,  Sangerville,  Maine  | 

HI:  N.  B.  Sangerville  is  easily  reached  from  Portland  and  Bangor  and  is  only  a  night’s  ride  from  Boston  jH 
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JERSEYS 


-“QUALITY” - 

JERSEY  BULL 

one  year  old.  solid  color,  a  beauty  in  quality: 
six  nearest  dams  in  Register  of  Merit,  averaging 
10.578.5  lbs.  milk,  testing  691  lbs.  11  oz.  blitter 
85*  fat.  Can  you  beat  It?  Address. 

E.  W.  MOSHER.  AURORA.  N.  Y. 


F.r 

Sale 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  It.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE— Heifers  served  to  come  in  this  summer, 
and  calves,  both  sexes.  Write  Charles  G.  Foster, 
P.  0.  Box  1/3,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  Is'.  J . 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


M  i  1  king 
Shorlhorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders'  Sale,  Erie,  Pa..  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  ihe  top  priced  bull,  a  ton- 
lnos. -old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonvillc.  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE.  Sired  by  Ferndale  Duke,  he  out  of 
Fern  of  Conoehoheague,  by  Cyrus  Clay. 

A.  W .  M  A  V,  H.  11.  \o.  4,  ELM  I  It  A,  N.  Y. 


MARSH  IIII. I  I  ARM  MILK  IN  6  SHORTHORNS 

are  heavy  mil  kora  of  strong  constitution.  Young  tin  I  la 
from  record  Cow  s.  OtO  8  mos..  #'-‘00.  EVERETT  FOX.  Low. II,  Man. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale— Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  S cotts ville .  N.  Y. 

r  Q.la  h eg.  HAMPSHIRE  S1IKEP.  RAMS  and 
ror  Oaie  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  rum.  Purchase,  N.  I. 


HORSES 


50  Head  Shetland 


AM)  LARGER  PON  I  E8  all 
ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
new  price  list.  THE  SHENANG0  PONT  FARMS,  Dcpl.  D,  Espyville,  Pa 

For  Sale-Two  Purebred  Percheron  Mares  by  sffu! 

Color,  black.  KELTENBL’UU  BROS.,  Clarence  Center.  New  York 


Shetland  Ponies  HI& 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


Miscellaneous 


HIGH 

GRADE 


Holsteins,  Guernseys,  Ayrshires 

from  single  animals  to  carload  Lots.  Telephone 
connection.  O.  L.  KAULIMIFK,  Mousey,  N.Y. 

|  SWINE 

TaAMWORTlfanJ  HAMPSH?RE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 

It.  1  Winston- Salem,  X.  C. 


Registered  Berkshire  Pigs  Best  of  breeding. 


Mrs.  EDITH  FRENCH 


Westwood,  Mass. 


Pure  Breed  O.I.C.  Pigs  !«££!£ 

&t  S;  Males,  |1  Z,  at  8  weeks.  6.  F.  IIAltLE,  Vsrnou,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Yorkshire  Pigs 

Large  Type.  $15  each.  Early  June  delivery. 
BEAR  RIDGE  FARM  -  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOHS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — Bu  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bp  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

Bu  M.  O.  IV right  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology — Bu  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


[ 


SWINE 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Boar  $ired  by  Grand  Champion  sow  and 
Grund  Champion  boar,  350  lb*.  A  few 
tried  bred  iowi.  Young:  Bred  (flits. 
ORDERS  NOW  BOOKED  FOR  SPRING  LITTERS. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc.,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 


Bellmath  Farm  Durocs 

Jersey-Dnroc  Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Or- 
ders  booked  for  May  and  June  delivery.  Fall 
gilts  ready  to  breed  in  May.  Colonel  and  Defend¬ 
er  breeding.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON,  Sennett,  New  York 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Duroc Pigs  S30p-r- 


pig. 


Wo  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 

for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  6 
most.  old.  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Reg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  anil  enlves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  EDWARD  WALTER, 
Dept.  R,  Hox  ««,  West  Cheater,  Feiinay Ivanlu 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Bred  Gilts 

Due  to  farrow  in  June.  Also  Spring  Pigs. 

BLACK  DIAMOND  MINORCA  FARM.  R.  R  No.  1,  Mt  Bethel.  Pa. 

For  Sale-5  Choice  0.  I.  C.  Boars  and  3  Sow  Pigs 

purebred.  8  wks.  June  1st.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hubert  C.  Beardsley,  Montour  Falls.  New  York 

100  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  100 

li  and  8  weeks-old  PIGS,  $15  each;  $28  pair;  *40  trio.  Can 
furnish  pair-  or  trios  not  akin.  *.«.  SCH0FEU,  H.uvelioa,  g.Y. 

Pure  BreedO.I.C.Pigs 

Shipped  nf  six  wks.  old.  Price  $10.  or  $H  with  the  papers 
A  lot  of  Nice  Boars.  ARTHUR  FREEMAN,  Ptlaski,  N.  Y. 

Large  Type  O.  I.  C.Pigs  For  Sale  ■SEESEE 

ed.  Eligible  to  l-eeord.  G.  W.  PlCliEXPAEGH,  Calilw.U,  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS 


jH 


HOLSTEINS 


GUERNSEYS 

:  Pure  brad  Guernseys  produce  large  quantities  of 
milk  that  contains  25  per  cent  more  food  value  than 
.  ordinary  milk,  and  they  transmit  this  ability  to 
their  offspring.  This  is  why  Guernsey  breeders  sell 
their  stock  for  big  prices.  Start  breeding  Guernseys 
now  and  receive  more  money  for  your  work.  Send 
for  our  free  booklet,  “  The  Story  of  the  Guernsey." 

The  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R,  PETERBORO.  N.  H. 


Thoroughbred  DUROC-JERSEYS 

YOUNG  BOAR  AND  SOW  PISS 

open  and  bred  Gilts  and  Service  Boars.  Write  for 
valuable  book  on  Hog  Management,  free. 

ENFIELD  FARMS  W.  H.  WHITNEY.  Owner  Enfield.  Conn. 

Delender-Volun- 
teer  Breeding 

Six-weeks-old  Boar  Pigs  nt  S15  each. 

Sow  Pigs  all  sold. 

F.  B.  CRAWFORD  NORTH  EAST.  PA. 


Ped.  free:  recorded,  65c.  extra  each 
SERENO  WEEKS.  De  Graff,  Ohio 


Sunnyside  DUROCS 

delivery,  each,  j  OlES  E.  van  ALSTYNE.  Klndcrhook.  N.Y. 


Reg. O.I.C.  and  Chester  White  figs 

SERVICE  BOARSSS 

of  the  ideal  home-hne  or  private-trade  breed,  the  Chesh¬ 
ire.  Ready.  How.  llORMNGSlbE  FARM,  STLYa.NIa,  I*a. 

Big  Type  Poland.  Chinas 

I  absolutely  guarantee  satisfaction. 

J.  K.  W  A  \  The  Maples  Dover,  Delaware 

Registered  Poland  Chinas  S' 

boars  from  dams  that  weigh  to  800.  1’igs.  Sows  and  Roars 
for  Service.  K.  ROWELL  Jk.,  Scottsbuhg,  Virginia 

One  Litter  of 

Reg.  Poland  China  Pigs 

by  Gersdale  Jones,  which  sold  for  $6,500.  One  1000-lb. 
male  cheap.  Write  me.  E.  W.  JONES,  Woodlawn.  Viroinia 

For  Sale— Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  \Y  estern  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  price*  and  let  me  tell  yon  about  my  pigs'. 

G.  S.  HALL,  -  Farmdnle,  Ohio 

Chester  White  an<JF0Q  J;S*T?igs 

Sired  by  and  bred  to  champions.  Win.  A.,  Combin¬ 
ation  Giant,  Rajah.  Schoolmaster  and  others.  The 
highest  class  blood  lines  inexistence.-  Some  boars 
that  are  half  ton  prospects;  sows  good  for  seven  hun¬ 
dred.  Order  quick  and  get  a  good  one.  Prolific  strain; 
big  type.  .Registered  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


ORCHARD  HILL  FARM 


New  Florence,  Pa. 


MORE  BACON  the  cry  of  starving  Europe.  The 


at  smallest  cost. 


J  v.  tnuvjiv,  A  llv 

prolific  Tamworth  produces  it 

Investigate.  W.  W.  MORTON,  N»„ll,ill«. 


GUERNSEY 
BULL  CALVES 

Herd  sire  is  LANGWATER  RECLUSE. 
Son  of  Langwater  Fashion  who  sired 
Langwater  Phyllis  leading  two-year-old. 

EDGERTON  FARM.  Bennington,  N.  H. 


Chilmark  Farm  Guernseys 

Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale. 
Good  every  way.  Bred  for  steady  produc¬ 
tion.  Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

On  several  tine  registered  females,  also  exception¬ 
ally  good  young  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

For  fall  particulars  write  promptly 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE 

Bellmath  Farm  Guernseys 

Several  Guernsey  Bulls,  G lenwood  breeding. 
Two  to  eighteen  months  of  age.  From  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  sire  and  high  Record  dams. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  prices. 

H  C.  Crocker  &  Son,  Sennett.  N.Y. 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys  j 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R.  ; 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request.  : 


P.  F.  STAPLES.  Mgr. 


East  Holliston.  Mass,  j; 


OAKS  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  a  bull  dropped  June  20.  1918, 
sired  by  Moonlight’s  King  of  A.  D.  F.  a.  son  of  Lang¬ 
water  May  King  and  Imp.  Daisy  Moon  3rd  with  a 
record  of  18019  lbs.  milk  and  928  lbs.  fat.  The  dam  of 
this  young  bull  is  a  heavy  milking  grand  daughter 
of  Princess  Jewel.  Calf  well  grown  and  a  good 
individual.  Price  $250. 

W.  S  KERR,  Manager  COHASSET,  MASS. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  bull  calves  from  3  to  12  mos. 
old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  ami  constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60  Ro*Iyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23,518  lbs.  Milk,  1.069  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18,276  Ills.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Putter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows  @  3100 
each.  Females,  $200  each  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  your  wants. 


PENSHURST  FARM. 


Narberth.  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES  Entire  herd.  25  head 


SALE  Registeied  Guernseys 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

1  bull,  16  months  old . $150 

1  bull,  (5  months  old .  125 

1  bull.  5  months  old,  from  A.  Ft.  dam .  150 

1  bull,  2  months  old.  from  A.  R.  dam  .  200 

Above  bulls  shed  by  Jethro's  Masher  of  Forestdale,  33162 
1  Team  Grade  Percheron.  3  years  old.  unbroken ....  $400 
RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


1 
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Sunnyside  Guernseys 

production.  JAMES  K.  VAX  ALSTYNE,  Kixperiiook,  N.Y. 

Fancy  Bred  R8g.  2z-yr.-old  Gentle  Guernsey  Bull 

for  sale.  -  L.  A.  KILGORE,  Augels,  Pa. 
GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE.  3  choice  sons  of 

“PENCOYD’S  SECRET  OF  BOLD" 

Son  of  “Imp.  Golden  Secret  of  the  Lilyvale” 

out  of  A.  R.  cows.  Prices  Reasonable. 

FLYING-  HILL  FARMS  -  Reading,  Fa. 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEY  BILL  CALVES 

one  mo.  to  10  mos.  old,  fr«m  advanced  register  stock 
Prices  reasonable.  H.  C.  EVERETT,  89  Franklin  St.,  Boston 


W.  R.  TUCKER 


pnr#  breds,  for  »ale. 
Cambridge  Springs,  Pa 


~%r 


The  Profitable 
Dairy  Cow 


The  fanners  of  Ant¬ 
werp  will  have  only  to  do  with  such 
cattle  as  produce  the  largest  amount 
of  milk  upon  the  smallest  amount  of 
food,  and  for  this  they  prefer  the 
pure  Holstein-Friesian  cow. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  b  o  o  k  1  e  t  s— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,Vt. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

110  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  .Cows  dun  to  calve  this  nmnth  and  next. 

-,  Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  yon 
ever  saw. 

70  Registeied  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

lO  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  4*nk  Bids.,2co'rtiand.avN?  ys 


H  O  LSTEI NS 

%  Holstein  heifer  calves.  $20 
to  $25  each. express  paid  in  lots 
of  5.  20  fresh  and  close  spring¬ 
er  grade  cows.  20  due  in  fall 
40— l  and  2-year-olds.  50  regis¬ 
tered  heifers,  14  of  them  bred 
to  freshen  in  fail.  15  registered 
heifer  ca  Iv  es.  35  registered 
fresh,  springers  and  fall  cows 
and  bulls  of  all  ages  from 
dams  with  records  up.  to  42 
lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days. 

JOHN  C.  REACAN,  fully,  N.Y. 


King  Segis  Bred  Bulls  a"J  Heifers 

We  have  several  on  hand  varying  in  price 
from  $75  to  $150  each.  They  are  all  out  of 
excellent,  cows  with  A.  II.  O.  hacking  and 
sired  by  a  son  of  The  Famous  $50,000  Bull. 
Where  can  you  beat  this  combination  of 
breeding  ? 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


NLP 


Purebred  Holstein 


n  d 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

From  high  producing  tuberculin  tested  dairy  cows 
will  satisfy  your  requirements  at  a  moderate  price. 
Send  for  sales  list — TODAY. 

MARKHAM  &  PUFFER,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Splendid  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

born  April  19th.  nearly 
white,  perfect  conformation. 
Dam  "f  calf  has  official  record  of  173-t  lbs.  butter 
in  7  days  as  a  2-yr.  old.  Sire  of  calf  has  25-lb.  dam 
with  alt  other  dams  above  30  lbs.  for  three  genera¬ 
tions,  except  one  great-gtand-dam  which  has  26-lb. 
record.  Price  S125,  registered,  transferred,  crated 
and  delivered  to  express  office.  Pedigree  and 
photograph  to  interested  parties. 

H.  B.  SWEET,  17  Clarendon  Bldg.,  UTICA,  N.  Y 

2  Reg. 'Holstein' Heifers 

will  calve  latter  part  of  May  for  second  time. 

J,  Van  Koert  -  Mansfield,  Mass. 

WE  WILL  GIVE  THE  USE  OF  A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

for  three  years  to  any  responsible  farmer  who  wishes 
to  improve  his  herd.  Mugget  Hill  Farm,  Charlton.  Mass. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange forHolsteinFemales 

One  Percheron  Stallion,  Fleur  Delis  No.  81591. 
1700  lbs.  2d  prize  at  State  fair.  Good  colts  to  show. 

A  Bargain.  W.  G.  COMSTOCK,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

High  Grade  Holstein  Calves  anywhere.'  Shvv?ue 

for  prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  FRANK  GAMEL  PINE  GROVE  FARM.  Locke,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $20  to  $25  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  Now  York 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ™ritf*or 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanao.  N.Y 

Hitrhor  fllnee  For  :l  Holstein  bull  calf,  av.  30  lt>s. 
mgliei  UldSS  for  dam  and  sire’s  dam.  Breed  them  bet¬ 
ter.  WTite  for  pedigree.  CLOYEKIIALE  Fa  KM,  Ch.rl.Ke,  M  T. 

REG.  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  — some  from  A. 

R.  O.  dams.  Light  colored  good  individuals,  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  Findeme  Pride  Johanna  Rue  and  Rag  Apple 
Korndyke  8th.  Priced  right,  patmoor  farms,  Hariiieid,  N.  ». 


DOGS 


FOXHOUND  PUPS— Walker  Strain.  FIELD,  Somers.  Conn. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  J.  E.  van  A LSTY.N E,  kinderboub.  V  Y# 

Airedales  and  Collies  oT^Ti 

pups,  grown  dogs,  and  brood  matrons.  Large  in¬ 
structive  list,  5c.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

Wanted  an  Airedale  Bitch  ReKisteredor  fullb,ood: 


right. 


bred  or  open.  Priced 

GKIMRALL,  K.  1,  Churlcaton,  S.  C. 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  maledoga  and  brood  matrons:  pups  all  ages 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  6c,  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  R.  YVATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland  Iowa 

Want8d-A  St.  Bernard  Puppy 

male  or  female.  State  price.  ADV.,  5579,  c.r.  Rural  N.w-T.rA.r 
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Tkt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Production  and  Reproduction 

Part  II. 

Home-grown  Heifers. — It  is  my  be¬ 
lie!  that  we  should  grow  on  our  own 
farms  the  bulk  of  the  heifer  calves  that 
will  be  required  to  replace  cows  that  are 
removed  for  any  reason.  I  recall  an  in¬ 
stance  that  occurred  at  the  Experiment 
Station  in  New  Jersey  several  years  ago. 
The  late  Dr.  Voorhees  made  it  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  go  through  the  dairy  barn  almost, 
every  evening,  and  on  one  occasion  he 
sighted  a  Holstein  heifer  that  was  carry¬ 
ing  a  relatively  large  amount  of  flesh, 
and  he  remarked  that  he  doubted  very 
much  the  advisability  of  maintaining  her 
in  such  high  condition,  adding  that  she 
evidenced  more  beef-making  characteris¬ 
tics  than  milk-making  propensities  and 
suggested  that  she  would  best  he  sold  as 
beef.  This  particular  heifer  was  out  of 
a  cow  that  was  more  than  an  average 
producer,  and  I  argued  that  in  time  she 
would  develop  into  a  vexy  useful  dairy 
cow.  Shortly  after  this  incident  he  went 
abroad  and  did  not  return  to  the  stable 
for  more  than  a  year.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  next  visit  to  the  stable  his  alert 
eye  caught  eight  of  a  Holstein  heifer  that 
had  recently  freshened,  and  was  at  that 
time  yielding  55  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  with 
her  first  calf.  He  at  once  inquired  as  to 
where  that  heifer  was  purchased,  and  this 
inquiry  met  with  my  response  that  this  in¬ 
dividual  was  the  one  that  he  condemned 
more  than  a  year  ago  as  one  scarcely 
promising  as  a  profitable  producer  of 
milk.  He  was  amazed  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  admitted  that  he -had  beem  de¬ 
ceived.  I  bad  faith  in  this  heifer  be¬ 
cause  her  dam  was  a  producer  and  her 
sire  was  a  tried  (fire;  one  whose  heifers 
invariably  produced  more  milk  the  first 
year  thaxi  their  dam  had  produced  during 
her  second,  and,  in.  some  instances, 
third  and  fourth  periods  of  lactation. 
This  is  the  one  evidence  of  constructive 
breeding  that  should  obtain  on  a  farm 
where  dairy  animals  are  being  produced. 

Feeding  Qualities. — The  dairy  farm¬ 
er  must  rely  upon  liis  own  herd  to  pro¬ 
duce  calves  to  replenish  this  herd.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  calf  must  be  well  grown 
during  the  early  stages  of  its  growth  in 
order  that  it  may  obtain  normal  develop¬ 
ment.  I  believe  that  the  heifer  should.be 
fed  some  grain  throughout  its  growing 
period,  and,  if  she  is  more  or  less  mature 
and  promises  normal  growth  and  size,  she 
should  be  mated  to  a  tried  sire,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  this  mating  should  be  liberally  fed 
in  order  that  every  support  possible 
may  be  given  to  develop  the  inherent  feed¬ 
ing  qualities  and  production  qualities  that 
lie  in  waiting.  Even  though  she  may  put 
on  a  surplus  amount  of  flesh  during  this 
period  it  will  do  her  no  harm,  but  rather 
evidence  those  feeding  qualities  that  are 
absolutely  essential  in  all  profitable  dairy 
COWS.  x’  . 

The  Cow  as  a  Machine. — The  dairy 
cow  is  but  a  machine  whose  function  is 
production  and  reproduction.  It  is  her 
business  to  convert  farm-grown  products 
into  food  products  more  concentrated  and 
hence  more  valuable  than  when  given  her 
as  raw  material.  It  is  man’s  business  to 
supply  food  or  fuel  units  for  this  machine. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  cow’s  fault;  again  it 
is  the  man’s  fault,  that  the  machine  gets 
out  of  order,  or  that  the  fuel  is  too  expen¬ 
sive  or  not  adapted  for  use.  in  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Sometimes  chemists  find  elements 
in  food  that  cows  cannot  find,  and  the 
man  is  deceived  and  the  cow  blamed. 
This  is  not  apt  to  be  the  case  if  the  hulk 
of  the  food  product  is  home-grown.  The 
problem  of  the  dairy  farmer  today  in¬ 
volves  the  working  out  of  a  system  of 
crop  rotations  that  will  enable  him  to 
eliminate,  for  tin*'  most  part,  the  purchas¬ 
ing  of  feeds  tuffs  at  high  cost,  and  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  produce  on  his  own 
farm  the  everyday  feeds  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  making  milk  and  growing  calves. 
To  this  end  the  dairy  farmer  must  con¬ 
sider  the  points  involved  in  practical  herd 
management,  with  proper  consideration 
for  efficient  crop  rotations  and  yields. 

Herd  Management. — Practical  herd 
management  involves  consideration  of 
those  factors  that  determine  efficiency, 
economical  production  and  reproduction, 
vitality  of  the  cow,  and  satisfaction  of  the 
man.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  matter  of 
giving  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  cow 
in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  man. 
Successful  crop  rotation  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  the  making  of  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  but 
rather  involves  the  growing  of  such  crops 
as  are  adapted  to  the  soil  and  the  cow; 
crops  that  will  supply  the  necessary  food 
nutrients  in  palatable  form  in  abundance 
at  low  cost.  They  must  be  in  their  prime 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  they  can  be 
utilized  or  stored  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  is  clearlv  possible  for  a  cow  at  ease  to 
give  40  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  at  a  greater 
profit  than  would  result  in  case  she  gave 
50  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  under  pressure. 
The  difference  would  mean  not  only  the 
cost  of  the  food  units  necessary  for  forc¬ 
ing,  but  the  cost  to  the  cow  physically. 
She  is  asked  to  function  under  pressure, 
consequently  nature’s  response  might  en¬ 
tail  taxing  both  her  vitality  and  her  re¬ 
productive  function.  Increased  production 
must  be  bred  into  -a  cow’s  veins  rather 
tlan  forced  through  her  digestive  system 


by  means  of  expensive  concentrated  foods. 
True  enough,  the  world  famed  cows  reach 
the  zenith  of  their  popularity  by  perform¬ 
ing  extraordinary  feats  in  the  way  of 
milk  or  butterfat  production.  The  rec¬ 
ords  have  no  doubt  been  brought  about 
and  made  possible  by  the  feeding  of  large 
amounts  of  feed,  regardless  of  cost  to  the 
owner  in  dollars  and  cents,  or  of  the  cost 
to  the  cow  in  vitality,  udder  trouble  or  re¬ 
productive  function.  In  other  words,  this 
dairy  cow  is  a  bulletin  board,  advertising 
not  only  the  breed  but  the  breeder  or 
owner,  and  goes  to  show  some  of  the 
great  possibilities  and  wonders  of  the 
modern  dairy  cow. 

Cash  Profits. — This  question  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  however,  is  not  the  chief  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  dairy  farmer.  The  achieve¬ 
ment  of  making  world-beating  records 
should  not  be  the  aim  of  the  practical 
everyday  farmer  whose  bread  and  butter 
depend  upon  the  net  profit  resulting  from 
his  dairy  activities.  For  him  it  is  rather 
a  problem  of  making  40  lbs.  of  milk  per 
day  with  a  profit  in  cold  cash,  rather  than 
uncovering  a  300-lb.  cow  for  the  sake  of  a 
write-up  or  special  publicity.  He  cannot 
feed  his  family  on  newspaper  notoriety, 
but  he  can  satisfy  his  youngsters’  wants 
,on  economically  produced  milk  and  its 
i  products. 

What  does  this  all  mean?  Stripped  of 
all  descriptive  terms,  it  means  that  the 
dairy  farmer  of  today  must  select  as  his 
machine  a  cow  that  can  produce  and  re¬ 
produce.  The  milk  itself  must  pay  a  real 
profit  over  the  cost  of  feed,  and  the  heifer 
calves  that  she  reproduces  must  carry 
on  the  Hag  of  function  developed  to  an 
even  higher  plane  of  efficiency. 

Efficiency. — This  cow  and  her  calf 
must  be  fed  A.  II.  C  foodstuffs.  A  for 


,  Alfalfa.  T!  for  brains  and  C  for  corn  and 
corn  silage.  C  might  stand  for  cotton¬ 
seed  or  clover,  and  B  might  stand  for 
I lnickwheat  middlings,  but  A  must  spell 
Alfalfa.  The  color  of  the  cow  does  not 
matter  much.  It  is  what  she  does  rather 
than  what  she  appears  to  be  that  counts. 
She  might  please  the  eyes  as  well  as  the 
pocketbook,  but  the  twinkle  in  the  eye 
of  the  man  who  pays  the  hills  is  focused 
largely  by  the  new  dollar  in  the  pocket- 
book.  If  we.  as  dairymen,  could  get 
down  to  brass  tacks  and  rely  chiefly  on 
the  foodstuffs  that  grow  on  our  own 
farms,  and  be  satisfied  with  a  reasonable 
record  at  a  clear  profit,  rather  than  an 
extrordinary  record  at  a  possible  loss,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  we  might  recover 
from  many  of  the  perils  that  prevail. 
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pasture,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  increased 
production  would  more  than  justify  the 
cost  of  the  grain,  even  at  the  present  high 
prices. 


Cows  on  Pasture  Without  Grain 

Will  it  pay  to  keep  five  cows  on  pas¬ 
ture  land  and  not  grain  them,  or  10  cows 
on  same  ground  and  grain  them?  What 
are  the  right  grains  to  feed  these  10  cows 
so’  as  to  got  the  best  results?  Would  it 
just  pay  to  keep  the  five  cows?  F.  v.  S. 

’Pennsylvania.  -  *** 

Pasture  grass  itself,  provided  there 
are  some  legumes  and  clovers  present, 
makes  an  excellent  and  well-balanced 
ration  for  dairy  cows  in  milk.  Unless  the 
pasture  is  abundant,  however,  it  is  well 
to  supplement  this  pasture  with  some 
grain.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
would  pay  you  to  put  on  an  added  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  and  feed  them  a  mixture  of 
seven  parts  of  corn  or  hominy  meal  and 
three  parts  of  gluten  in  conjunction  with 
the  forage.  I  am  assuming  that  you  have 
a  good  outlet  for  your  milk,  and  that  you 
could  care  for  10  cows  with  the  same 
labor  that  would  be  necessary  for  five, 
and  feel  sure  that  this  practice  would 
justify  itself.  Usually  the  pastures  are 
very  short  during  July  and  August,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  supplement  them  with 
some  grain.  In  any  event,  however,  by 
giving  the  cows  some  grain  throughout  the 
season  they  will  not  be  as  harsh  on  the 


Breeding  Young  Heifer 

I  have  a  registered  Ayrshire  six  months 
old ;  intend  to  put  her  in  pasture  this 
Summer.  In  the  same  pasture  with  her 
will  be  a  grade  bull.  I  do  not  want  her 
bred  until  she  is  about  15  or  IS  months 
old.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger 
of  her  being  bred  this  Summer?  If  she 
was  bred  to  this  grade  bull,  would  that 
hurt  her  for  future  rearing  of  purebred 
stock  ?  j.  k.  o. 

New  York. 

The  chances  are  about.  30  to  one  that 
the  purebred  Ayrshire  heifer  in  question 
would  be  bred  during  the  Summer  season 
in  case  she  were  pastured  in  the  same  lot 
with  a  grade  bull.  Ayrshire  heifers  do 
not  come  in  use  as  early  as  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  heifers,  yet  if  she  is  well  grown 
and  mature  it  is  very  probable  that  she 
would  accept  service  when  nine  or  10 
months  old.  Instances  are  rather  fre¬ 
quent  where  heifers  perform  freaks  of 
this  sort,  and  if  she  is  a  valuable  animal 
I  should  surely  try  to  make  some  other 
arrangement  for  pasturing  either  the 
heifer  or  the  bull.  If.  by  chance,  she  is 
mated  at  this  early  age.  her  usefulness  as 
a  breeder  would  be  decreased,  inasmuch  as 
she  would  fail  to  develop  the  size  and 
stretch  necessary  for  useful  dairy  cows, 
and  it  is  not  wise  to  have  heifers  come  in 
milk  when  they  are  immature.  Size  is 
essential,  especially  with  Ayrshires,  and 
by  all  means  I  would  let  this  heifer  be  'at 
least  two  years  old  before  she  is  mated, 
which  would  bring  her  in  with  her  first  calf 
when  she  is  about  ill  or  32  months  old. 
The  simple  fact  that  she  might  receive 
service  from  a  grade  bull  would  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  her  producing  purebred  ani¬ 
mals  later  in  case  she  were  mated  with  a 
purebred  bull,  but  the  loss  would  follow 
from  her  failure  to  grow  to  a  normal  size 
owing  to  the  conditions  of  her  early  mat¬ 
ing. 


Their  stomachs 
are  about  the  same  size. 

It  would  take  a  stomach  larger  than  the  cow  herself,  if  the  big 
milker  were  to  give  her  maximum  amount  on  grass,  when  the 
protein  runs  low.  It  is  hard  for  even  the  low  producer  to  get 
enough  protein  for  the  6mall  amount  of  milk  she  is  capable  of 

Any  milk  cow  should  be  fed 
while  on  pasture 

to  balance  tne  irregularities  in  grass.  Otherwise  she  will  overwork  her  sy*« 
tem  and  waste  feed  in  digesting  carbohydrates  she  can’t  use  (or  milk. 

Purina  Cow  Chow 

(24%  Protein) 

“Old  24,**  as  many  dairymen  call  it,  supplies  the  protein  that  grass  lacks. 
It  enables  the  cow’s  energy  to  be  utilized  in  milk-making  rather  than  in 
digesting  an  overload  of  carbohydrates.  It  enables  the  average  cow  to 
produce  six  pound  of 

extra  milk  at  one  cent  per  pound 

This  extra  milk  costs  only  about  6c  per  day.  Most  Purina  feeders  figure 
$3.00  extra  profit  per  cow  per  month  clear,  from  feeding  Cow  Chow.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Purina  Cow  Chow.  Write  ua,  if  he  doesn’t  keep  it. 


100  Lbs 


PURINA 


.PROTEIN 


HORSE  IJJHHTl  SWINE 

dairy  ir. y  steer 

POULTRY  ftuJ  CALF 


Purina  Mills, 

Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Prop. 

827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  in  checkerboard  bags  only . 


f^rJcHECKlR 
1  1  BOARD 

BAGS 


MM 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  22,  1919 

Those  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  May,  .$3.00  per  100  for 
3  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional  4c  per 
100  for  every  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  extra 
bntterfat,  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
city. 

RUTTER. 

Business  is  only  moderate  in  volume. 
The  quality  of  the  current  make  is  not 
best  suited  for  storage,  so  receivers  are 
making  strong  efforts  to  clear  out  their 
stocks. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  60  @  61 

Good  to  Choice  .  57  @  59 

Lower  Grades .  52  @  55 

City  made .  44  <a  49 

Dairy,  best  .  58  @  59 

Common  to  good  .  47  @  56 

Packing  Stock .  40  @  45 

Process  .  47  @  54 


CHEESE. 

Trading  is  light  because  of  the  high 
prices  asked  for  the  better  qualities.  Job¬ 
bers  are  not  disposed  to  stock  up  more 
heavily  than  necessary  to  take  care  of  im¬ 
mediate  needs. 


Whole  .Milk,  fancy  .  32  n  32>ni 

Good  to  choice .  31  @  31L. 

Skims,  beet . . . .  23  @  24 

Fair  to  good . .  12  @  19 

Eggs. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  54  @  55 

Medium  to  good . .  49  @  53 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  52  @  53 

Common  to  good .  45  @  50 

Gatbered,  best,  white .  .  52  53 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  44  @  51 

Lower  grades .  38  @  42 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 14  75  @17  00 

Bulls  .  9  00  @12  00 

Cows .  4  25  @1150 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  14  00  @18  00 

Culls .  7  00  @10  00 

Hogs . 20  00  @21  25 

8heep.  100  lbs .  6  50  @1100 

Lambs  . 12  00  @16  50 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . . .  25  @  26 

Common  to  good .  16  @  21 

Pork  .  . .  .  21  @  26 

Lambs,  hothouse,  bead  .  8  00  @13  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Receipts  are  small  and  prices  on  fowls 
2  to  3c  higher.  Sales  are  reported  at : 
Fowls,  38  to  40c;  broilers,  lb..  50  to  65c; 
roosters,  23  to  24c;  ducks,  25  to  35e; 
geese,  IT  to  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best . » . 

Medium  to  good . 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . 

Broilers,  lb . 

Fowls . . 

Roosters . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  doz . 


48 

@ 

19 

40 

@i 

46 

12 

@ 

43 

37 

@ 

39 

60 

@ 

70 

33 

@ 

37 

26 

@ 

27 

38 

@ 

40 

2  00 

@10  00 

BEANS. 


Marrow,  1 00  lbs . 10  25  @1175 

Pea .  6  75  w  8  00 

Medium  ..  6  50  @8  00 

Red  Kidney . 10  75  @12  25 

White  Kidney  . . 11  75  @12  25 

Yellow  Eye  .  7  25  @  7  50 

Lima,  California .  8  00  @8  75 


Fruits. 

Apples  in  small  supply  and  held  very 
high.  Strawberries  are  arriving  from 
Maryland  and  selling  well  when  sound. 


Apples—  Baldwin,  bbl .  8  00  @1100 

Bon  Davis  .  5  00  @  8  oO 

Greening  .  7  00  @11  00 

Albemarle  .  7  00  @15  00 

Strawberries,  qt  .  10  @  30 

Oranges,  box  .  4  50  @  9  00 

Lemons,  box  .  4  25  «  5  50 

Grape  Fruit .  5  50  @9  00 

Pineapples,  36s  to  30s .  4  25  @4  60 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  are  in  large  supply  and  going 
slowly,  as  receivers  are  disposed  to  hold 
on  to  desirable  stock  rather  than  cut 
prices.  Medium  grades  are  being  peddled 
out  at  a  discount.  Onions  in  larger  re¬ 
ceipt  from  Texas.  Cabbage  showing  poor 
quality.  Lettuce  in  larger  receipt  from 
nearby  and  lower.  Asparagus  arriving 
more  freely,  but  choice  qualities  still  go¬ 
ing  high. 


Potatoes— I,.  I  .  180  lbs . 

5  00 

@ 

6 

00 

State,  180  lbs . 

.  4  00 

45 

5 

52 

Maine,  165  lbs . 

.  3  50 

(<C 

4 

50 

Bermuda,  bbl  . 

.  3  00 

(ft 

9 

00 

Southern,  new.  bbl..  best  . 

.  7  00 

(.7 

8 

25 

Southern,  common  to  good  . 

.  2  50 

<& 

6 

00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . 

.  2  00 

4* 

5 

25 

Beets,  bbl  .  . 

l  50 

(ft 

•> 

25 

Carrots,  bbl . 

3  00 

4* 

5 

00 

Cabbage— New.  bbl . 

.  2  00 

@ 

3 

25 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

1  50 

4* 

2 

50 

Onions,  new.  bu . 

4  00 

6 

5 

50 

String  Beans  bu . 

2  00 

@ 

:i 

50 

Squash.  New.  bu.  ,  . 

.  150 

4t 

3 

50 

Kkk  Plants,  bu . 

.  3  00 

@ 

5 

00 

Spinach,  bbl  . 

1  00 

@ 

o 

00 

Turnips,  rulubuiia.  bbl . 

3  00 

‘ft 

5 

00 

Parsnips,  bbl  . 

3  00 

(ft 

4 

(HI 

Kale,  bbl  . 

1  00 

ui 

1 

50 

Chlcorv,  bbl . . 

.  1  60 

2 

00 

Asparagus,  do* . 

2  50 

(ft 

6 

00 

Cucumbers,  bu  . 

1  50 

@ 

4 

50 

Peas.  bu.  bkt . 

3  50 

5 

00 

Parsley,  bbl . 

300 

ut 

7 

OO 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate . 

2  00 

V 

5 

50 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt . 

50 

<S> 

1 

00 

Rhubarb  1OO  bunches  \ . 

2  00 

@ 

5 

00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  44  00  @45  00 

No.  2 . 42  00  @43  00 

No.  3  . 38  00  w.40  00 

No  grade  . 30  00  @34  00 

Clover  mixed . 35  00  @42  00 

Straw,  Rye .  13  00  @1400 


GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  Red  wheat:  New  York.  $2.37 Vj  ; 
Chicago,  $2.23  ;  Baltimore,  $2.35 C.  ;  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  $2.13;  St.  Iajuls.  $2  21.  Corn. 
No.  3  yellow,  New  York,  $1.92 ;  Chicago, 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


$1.77.  Oats.  No.  3  white.  New  York.  79 
to  80c;  Chicago.  69c.  Rye,  New  York, 
$1.65;  Chicago,  $1.51;  Duluth,  $1.48. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation  : 

Butter — Best  prints .  70c 

Tub.  good  to  choice . 644o67c 

Cheese  . 40  to  45c 

Eggs,  fancy  . 64  to  65c 

Good  to  choice . 55  to  62c 

Potatoes,  lb .  3  to  4c 

Apples,  doz . 60  to  75c 

Fowls,  lb . 40  to  45c 

Bacon,  lb . 45  to  48c 

Fresh  fish,  lb . 20  to  25c 

Lettuce,  head  .  5  to  10c 


Boston  Milk  Prices 

Following  is  the  May  price  for  milk 
shipped  to  Boston  from  various  zone 
points  inside  the  State.  The  quality  basis 
is  3.5  per  cent  fat;  4c  more  per  100  lbs. 
being  paid  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
above  3  5.  and  the  same  rate  or  deduc¬ 
tion  being  made  for  milk  running  below. 

AT  STATIONS  INSIDE  MASSACHUSETTS 


Miles 

814  qts. 

Cwt.  in 
40-qt.  cans 

81-100 . 

3.374 

141-10)0 . 

3.276 

1S1-200 . 

3.223 

AT  STATIONS 

OUTSIDE  MASSACHUSETTS 

Miles 

814  qts. 

Cwt.  in 
40-qt.  cans 

81-100 . 

3.374 

141-160 . 

3.276 

181-200 . 

3.223 

241-260 . 

. 540 

3.148 

281-300 . 

3.09S 

Where  farmers  furnish  cans  between 
farm  and  railroad  or  milk  station,  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  2.3  per  cwt.  is  paid.  Where- 
eyer  dealer  maintains  country  milk  sta¬ 
tions  or  agents  for  the  inspection  or  re¬ 
ceipt  of  milk,  title  to  such  milk  will  pass 
at  shipping  point.  These  prices  do  not 
include  war  tax  or  freight.  They  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  that  discount. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER 

Nearby  prints.  67  to  69c;  tub  creamery, 
best.  62  to  63c;  common  to  good,  54  to 
59c ;  packing  stock.  44  to  46c. 

Eggs 

Nearby,  best.  53  to  55c;  gathered,  best, 
46  to  47c;  lower  grades.  40  to  44c. 

UVE  POULTRY 

37  to  39c ;  broilers,  45  to  60c ; 

* ;  ducks,  30  to  36c ; 


Fowls, 
roosters, 
geese,  22 


24  to 
to  25c. 

Dressed  Poultry 
Fowls,  36  to  3Sc 


roosters.  27c;  Spring 


41  to  42c;  squabs,  doz.,  $5.50 


to 


Russet. 

Straw- 


duck 
$9.25. 

Fruits 

Apples,  Baldwin.  $10  to  $12 
$6  to  $8;  Ben  Davis,  $6  to  $10 
berries,  qt.,  15  to  30c. 

.  vegetables 

Potatoes.  100  lbs..  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
sweet  potatoes.  bu„  $1.50  to  $3.50; 
onions,  new.  bu..  $4.25  to  $5;  cabbage, 
bbl..  $3  to  $4. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1.  $41  to  $42;  No. 

$39  to  $40;  No.  3.  $36  to  $38;  clover 
mixed.  $38  to  $40.  Straw,  rve.  $13.50  to 
$14  ;  oat  and  wheat,  $10.50  to  $13.50. 


Oatmeal. 


*>*■>0 


..  _  for  5  lbs.  Very  poor  bay, 

$25  a  ton.  Butter.  62c  per  lb. ;  has  been 
66c.  Pork,  33c  lb.;  potatoes.  $2,  $2.10. 
$2.20  and  $2.30  per  cwt.  Steady  cold ; 
no  hay :  no  pasture ;  mountains  white 
with  snow  on  May  11.  Horses,  no  de¬ 
mand  ;  cattle  selling  at  auctions  all 
Spring.  Stock  never  looked  so  poor. 

Clinton  Co..  N.  Y.  d.  p.  n. 

Wheat  $2.25  to  $2.35  per  bu. ;  corn, 
$1.85;  oats.  75c;  potatoes,  $1.50;  first- 
class  hay.  $30;  eggs.  42c;  milk.  $2  98  for 
3.60  test,  per  cwt.  Middlings,  $60  per 
ton ;  bran.  $53.  Cattle,  cows,  bulls  and 
steers,  from  $10.50  to  $12.50  per  cwt. 
Hogs.  $22  per  cwt.  Wheat  looks  well  in 
the  fields;  grass  fields  fairly  well.  Oats 
and  potatoes  about  same  acreage  as  usual. 
The  labor  problem  is  not  very  good.  Day¬ 
light  saving  not  very  popular;  about  95 
per  cent  against.  s.  s.  s. 

Berks  Co..  Pa. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  914) 

and  thinks  I  nni  an  expert,  but  her  last 
remark  was:  "You  just  keep  an  eye  ou 
those  children.”  I  did  for  a  while.  ‘They 
cut  asparagus,  let  out  the  geese,  helped 
teed  the  chickens,  and  then  I  came  in  to 
write.  I  thought  they  were  safely  trails- 
planted  at  play  on  the  porch,  and  I  forgot 
about  them.  Now  I  suddenly  discover 
that  Rose  has  been  preparing  a  very  rich 
and  dark-colored  sample  of  mud  pies. 
Her  little  white  dress  is  plastered  from 
top  to  bottom,  with  more  on  her  little 
face  and  hands!  Well,  I  know  one  lady 
who  will  not  back  me  as  an  expert  in  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  “transplants.”  u.  w.  c. 


Help  Your  Cows 
Do  Their  Best 

A  little  watchfulness  now,  while  the  cows 
are  freshening,  will  save  a  lot  of  trouble 
later.  If  the  udder  is  caked  or  the  teats 
rough  and  sore,  the  cow  cannot  do  her 
best.  Rub  the  affected  parts 
gently,  applying 


NORTH  STAR 

Antiseptic  Compound 

WOOL  FAT 

Soon  the  skin  will  become  smooth,  pliable  and  healthy. 
Bossy  will  be  more  contented  and  give  more  milk.  Use 
North  Star  W  ool  Fat  also  to  keep  your  horses  fit.  It 
is  a  specific  for  Collar  Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  etc. 
FREE  TRIAL  rtFFFH  Try  41)18  antiseptic  healing  com- 

„  A111  ,  wr,rtJ*  pound  at  our  expense.  We’ll  send 
rwrCV 1  bf.ral  sample  free.  Write  today.  Ask  also  about 
r'C n.  '  *J!e  powerful,  non-poisonous  disinfectant  and  de¬ 
odorizer.  You  need  both  In  your  dairy. 

NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 

DEPT.  C  LA  W KEN  t E,  MASS. 


Are  You  Saving  49%  Feed  Cost 
When  Hogs  Sell  Around  20c  a  Pound? 

If  not,  please  read  what  the  Government  says  in  Farmers’  Bulletin 
No.  411,  whereby  a  saving  of  49%  in  the  feed  cost  of  producing  pork 
by  adding  Digester  Tankage  to  the  grain  ration  is  effected.  Add  10 of 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

to  the  hog  ration  and  watch  your  feed  cost  come  down. 
REICHARD  S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  supplies  the  animal  protein 

which  makes  muscle  and  builds  bone.  It  gives 
the  necessary  balance  to  the  grain  ration. 

Made  from  selected  materials,  uniformly 
sweet,  clean  and  wholesome. 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS  GUARANTEED 

W^ritc  f°r  free  hog  booklet ,  sample  and  prices * 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  g 

W.  Lawrence  Street  Allentown,  Pa. 


REAL  BUTTERMILK 

2!/2C  gallon 

“  Makes  ’Em  Grow  Fast  ” 
Feed  Your  Hogs  and  Poultry 

SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK 

It  gets  them  to  market  earlier — keeps 
them  healthy — and  saves  high-priced 
grain.  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  is  pure, 
sterilized  and  pasteurized  creamery  but¬ 
termilk — with  nothing  but  the  water  re¬ 
moved.  Don’t  accept  substitutes  or 
“modified  buttermilk”  containing  sul¬ 
phuric  acid. 

SAVES  GRAIN-SAVES  TIME-SAVES  MONEY 

Use  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  regularly. 
Keeps  fresh  any  length  of  time.  Abso¬ 
lute  guarantee  on  every  barrel.  Put  up 
in  500-lb.  barrels  equal  to  1,000  gallons 
of  buttermilk. 

Manufactured  by 

CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Send  Your  Order  to 

I.  H  NESTOR  &  CO  33  South  Front  Street 
i.  n.  ntoi  un  ot  ou.,  Philadelphia,  pa. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


/^BSORBINE 


Power  Operated  Shearing  Machines 

The  Stewart  Little  Wonder  haifdles  200 
to  400  head  a  day.  It  consists  of 

2  Stewart  Power  Shearing  Ma¬ 
chines;  2  Stewart  wide  shears; 

12  combs  (lower  knife);  24  cut¬ 
ters  (upper  knife). 

1  power  grinder  for  sharpening 
combs  and  cutters. 

1 — 2  h.  p.  Little  Wonder  Gasoline 
Engine— high  tension  magneto. 
Engine  may  be  used  for  other  work  after 
shearing.  Price  of  complete  outfit  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  $163.20.  If  not  convenient 
to  remit  in  full  send  10%  with  order  and 
pay  balance  on  arrival.  Return  for  full 
refund  including  freight,  if  not  satisfied. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Oopt.  C-I4I,  12th  St-  and  Central  Ay,.,  Chicago,  III. 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical-only  afew  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2. 50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  B  free. 
ABS0R8INE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1. 25  a  bottle  at  dealers  os 
delivered.  Book  “Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

MINERAL'S 
HEAVE  war, 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 

AGENTS  * 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
monoy  rofundod 

[$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordiuary  eases, 
f  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  . 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  481  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, 


Lump  Jaw 


oomiito 


[ 

■  The  fanner’s  old  reliable  treaf 
I  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

I  Sold  for  $2.60  a  bottle  under  a  positive 
I  guarantee  since  18% — your  money  re - 
I  funded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for 

■  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

book  of  197  page*  and  67  illustrations.  It  is  FREE. 

FLEMINC  BROS.,  Ctanists,300  Union  Stack  Yards,  Cbtcaga 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  EL  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  earn-a- 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


1924 

Save  the  Baby  Chicks 

Our  book.  “CARE  OF  BABY  CHICKS,”  and  a 
package  of  GERMOZONE  are  tho  best  insurance 
against  chick  losses.  Those  formerly  losing  more  than 
half  they  hatched  now  raise  better  than  90  per  cent. 
To  you  who  have  never  tried  GERMOZONE,  we  will 
send  postpaid,  book  and  package  as  above.  You  pay, 
if  satisfied,  75c;  60  days’  trial.  W#  trust  you. 

Druggists  and  seed  dealers  sell  GERMOZONE.  the 
best  poultry  remedy  »and  preventive.  For  old  amt 
young.— bowel  trouble,  colds,  roup,  musty  or  spoiled 
food,  limber  neck,  chicken  pox,  sour  crop,  gkin  disease, 
etc.  Sick  chinks  can’t  wait.  Do  It  now. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  463,  Omaha,  Neb. 


QUEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

(Barron  Foundation* 

^  Here  is  your  °PP°rtunity*  m#,ur,d  pullttt  from 

t+J  prolific  layers.  Every  one  guaranteed. 

3  Three  month*  old,  $1 .60  eneh 
d  'f  7  Four  inonthn  old*  2.00  cueh 
)a  1  (a  ady  to  lny  -  -  B.OO  eneh 

QUEENSBURY  FARMS  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


SX.White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

from  selected  large  best-laying  hens  mated  to  big  vigor-' 
ous  males  from  trap-nested  hens  with  records  of  250  to 
281  eggs  in  year.  Barron  strain  imported  direct.  Grand 
winter  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Strong  chicks  *15 
per  100,  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chixs 

front  out-  breeding  stock,  including  Toni  Barron 
strain.  AH  farm  raised  on  free  range.  Utility  bred 
chieks,  perfectly  hatched,  easy  to  raise  and  started 
right.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Booking  orders.  Cir¬ 
cular.  HAMILTON  FARM,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


Tom  Barron’s  2fT|6®;EN9fl 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Day-old  chicks.  S15 
per  100.  Hatching  eggs.  $6  per  100.  Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
PATTERSON  POULTRY  FARM,  -  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Baby  Chicks  815  per  hundred. 

A.  H.  Penny  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Day-Old  (’hicks  and  Eggs.  Get  my  free  circular  before  you 
order  chicks,  tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest 
layer, and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth, write  today.  Also 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  E.  IIA.M I’i’O.N,  Box  R.  Pittstowii,  N.  J 


Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns  {nSkSm!: 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the 
countrv.  Eggs — chicks.  Write  for  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H.  Bulkley.  Prop.,  Odessa.  N  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  wp£e?k 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Lady  Eglantine 
Strain.  Record— 314  eggs.  Stir* 
prising  low  price.  Write  for  catalog,  free. 

Or.  PRUDHOMME,  Box  R,  THURMONT,  MARYLAND 


BIG  STURDY  CHICKS 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  MARTINS;  BARRED  ROCKS.  E.  B. 
THOMPSON;  R.  I  REDS.  HALF  HOPEWELL  FARMS  STRAIN; 
ANCONAS.  SHEPARDS;  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  EGLANTINE. 

Get  my  Prices  on  high-class  stock  that  will  improve  your 
Hocks'  I  invite  you  to  inspect  my  flocks.  Prices  from 
$  1  5  to  $28  per  100.  25  and  50  lots  same  price  per  chick. 

SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


HUMMER  S  Famous  Winter-Laying  Varieties 

ROCKS.  REDS.  WHITE  AN0  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  ANCONAS, 
FIRST  PRIZE  PEN.  THIRD  PULLET  PHILADELPHIA  POULTRY 

SHOW.  1,500  reasons  why  you  should  have  our  price 
list  of  the  most  profitable  chicks  to  buy. 

E.  li.  IICMMER  A-  CO.,  K.  I>.  A,  Frenclitown,  N.  J. 


TIFFANY’S 

SUPERIOR 

CHICKS 


SILVER  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WHITE. 
BUFF  AND  BARRED  ROCKS,  S.  C.  R  I. 
REDS.  WHITE  LEG  HO  RNS,  PEKIN  AND 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  AND  EGGS. 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa 


LIGHT  AN00ARK  BRAHMAS.  BARRED 
ROCKS,  R  I  RE0S.W  WYANDOTTES. 
S.  C  W  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 


IE3  G  GS 
o  HICKS 


c?E'eOB  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  ffl  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS 

Greenish-black  feathers:  yellow  skin:  very  hardy; 
fast  growers;  very  large;  best  for  back  yard  or 
farm.  Eggs  and  chicks  our  specialty.  Free  descrip- 
ti ve circular.  Sussex  Farm,  Route  2.  Belmar,  N.J. 


White  Chinese  Goose  EGGS 

40c  each  by  express.  Nothing  sent  by  Parcel  Post. 

GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 


30  Selected  PEARL  GUINEAS 

at  $3  each.  SINCLAIR  SMITH,  23  Jacob  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 


SILVER  CAMPINE  EGGS gft&VysS 

heavy-laying  hens.  THE  MePHERSON  FARM,  Millington,  N.  J. 


Special-4  Cocks,  Ringlets,  S10  Each 

worth  *20.  7  Cockerels,  Kinglets,  S7.50  each,  worth 
$l.i.  These  birds  were  used  in  our  mating  pens,  and 
are  real  bargains.  Or.  George  T.  Hayman.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


■WhileTheyXjast!!!!! 

SANBORN  STRAIN  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

Now  two  months  old.  Free  -range  and  milk  fed  stock  ; 
*4  eucli.  Express  paid.  Address 

HARRY  E.  NICHOLS,  *  F.  0.  No.  I.  WhiU.n  Form,  Ooilnln*.  R.  T. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

*  t  •  V  -  v 


A  CHICK  is  no  better  than  its  di¬ 
gestive  system.  Don’t  leave  its 
feeding  to  accident.  Use  H-0 
Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed. 

The  new,  5-Ib.  carton 
of  H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 
is  a  handy,  durable  and  compact 
way  to  get  acquainted  with  us. 
Your  dealer  can  get  it  for  you. 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  dealer, 
write  for  samples  » r:d  we  will  arrange 
to  have  you  supplied. 

THE  H-0  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration.  License  No.  G- 12,996 
John  J.  Campbell,  Eastern  Sales  Agt.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


PURE  BRED  BABY  CHIX 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  abotit  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held1  at  Storrs  post  office  In  connection 
with  tlie  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  en<'li  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  eacli  pen  in  ttie  current 
week,  ami  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
May  15,  1919: 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  50  716 

Samuel  M.  Monks.  Conn .  52  778 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass .  56  831 

Jules  F.  Francais,  I,.  1 . 53  l(i5n 

Laurel  Poultry  Farm. Quebec .  58  992 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H .  29 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm,  Ontario .  40  K'J) 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich .  35  797 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y .  51 

J.  IT.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass .  34  583 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y .  48  739 

Ingleside  Farm.  N  Y .  56  859 

Ore.  Agricultural  College.  Oregon .  38  592 

R.  L.  Smith.  Maine  .  48  60S 

U.  E.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Mass  .  48  639 

WHITE  ROCKS 


Our  long  experience  and  big  capacity 
enable  us  to  give  you  chicks  of  Qual¬ 
ity  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices.  We  re¬ 
commend  your  order  be  placed  at 
once— to  avoid  any  delay  in  shipment. 

Deliveries  Every  Week  in  June 
Per  100  Per  50 

S.C. White  Leghorns  $14.00  $  7.50 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  17.00  9.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  18.00  9.50 

White  Wyandottes .  21.00  11.00 
Black  Minorcas  .  21.00  11.00 

FULL  count  of  Live  Chicks  upon  ar¬ 
rival.  Guaranteed  by  parcel-post. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

E.  R.  Wilson,  Proprietor 


Baby 

Chicks 


Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Park  B.  Rocks 


OUREBRED, 

Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  WINTER  LAYERS 

3,000  select  Breeders  on  free  farm  range— the  finest 
I  ever  owned.  All  breeders  inoculated  and  free  from 
lice.  Eggs  for  batching  now  ready  in  any  quantity. 
Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks— March  and 
April  delivery.  Capacity,  10  to  12,000  weekly.  Order 
well  in  advance  this  year  as  there  is  only  half  the 
usual  number  of  breeders  in  the  country.  My  book. 
"  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved.”  free  witli  all  $10  or¬ 
ders.  Circular  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  V. 


100,000  CHICKS 

FOR  JUNE.  JULY  AND  AUGUST  DELIVERY  AT  $0  PER  100  AND  UP 

HKOILKltS,  6.  0.  WHITE  AM)  S.  ( .  BROWN  LBGIIOHNS, 
lUIUtKJ)  V.  HOCKS  AND  S.  C.  li.  I.  RICOS;  ALSO  BLACK 
MINORCA.  WYANDOTTE  AND  8ILYER  SPANGLED  IIAM* 
BCKG  EGGS  at  low  cost.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery 
and  we  pay  all  parcel  post  charges.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  customers.  Our  10-year  line  catalogue  free, 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richlield,  Pa. 


Quality  S.C.  W. Leghorn  Chicks 

from  selected  two  and  three-year  old  breeders. 
Barron  Strain  crossed  witli  tho  Pemia.  Poultry 
Farm  Strain,  the  best  stock  obtainable.  My 
Stock  is  handled  to  produce  strong  healthy 
Chicks  that  live  and  grow  $lB..r>0  per  hundred 
post  prepaid,  sale  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Stockton,  New  Jersey 


S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen.  Mass . . 

Chickutawbut  Farms,  Mass  . 

1).  S.  Vaughn.  It.  I . 

II.  A  Wilson.  N.  U  . 

IJolliston  Hill  Poultry  L arm,  Mass.... 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Ball,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario . 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria.  B.  C . 

Herbertl,  Warren.  Que..  Canada  - 

Mrs  It.  W.  Stevens,  N.  T . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  It.  1 . 

Obed  G.  Knight.  It.  I . . 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn . 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn . 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn . . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . 

K.  Terry  Smith.  Conn. . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

Etjcm  Poultry  Farm.  N.J . 

Homer  P.  Deuiiug,  Conn . 

Hopewell  Farms.  N.J . . 

Plaasantville  Farms.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  It.  I . 

Natick  Farm.  It.  1 . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Muss . 

Jacob  is.  Jansen. Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  L  arin,  N.  II . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Harvey  A.  Drew,  N.  J . 

F,  W.  Cumpstone.  Coun . 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A,  Schwarz.  Cal . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 
Blue  AndalusianClub  ol  America, N.Y. 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis.Ore  — 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N.  Y . 

ltobt.  C,  Ogle.  N.Y’ . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Edward  T.  Tonissen,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  1 . 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Kxmore  Farms.  Pa . 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

W  m.  L.  Gilbert  Homr ,Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation.  N.  Y . 

L.  K.  lngoldsby,  N.Y . 

B  S.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y  . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Westwood  Farm.  N.  Y . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Itasmussen,  N.  J  . 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J  . 

It.  Lindsey  Ireland,  Ky . 

E  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm.  Mass . 

Hi  1 1  top  Poultry  Y  a  ids,  Con  n . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

J  W  Welch,  Neb . 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  I,.  Thuesen.  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . 

Tarbell  Farms.  N  Y . 

Locust  Grove  Farm,  N.J . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.J . 

Rupp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

D.  Tancred,  Wash . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.J . 

The  Yates  Farni.N  Y . 

Herbert  O.  Maxham.  It.  [ . 

W.  B.  Kieft.  Ill . 

Ellwood  Newton,  Ccnn . 

C.  S  Green,  N.J . 

Coleman  Miles,  111. .... . —  . 

Total . 


46 

044 

56 

637 

61 

816 

36 

561 

43 

727 

50 

707 

46 

563 

49 

781 

52 

920 

40 

740 

43 

774 

32 

862 

54 

1008 

41 

750 

32 

593 

56 

646 

35 

888 

29 

614 

35 

539 

49 

637 

45 

866 

47 

650 

52 

77 1 

44 

502 

33 

575 

58 

1031 

53 

828 

31 

768 

40 

669 

57 

909 

54 

861 

48 

692 

32 

430 

53 

617 

53 

564 

53 

640 

45 

666 

45 

866 

57 

685 

47 

605 

45 

593 

51 

805 

46 

654 

43 

725 

45 

868 

61 

614 

52 

621 

53 

707 

52 

708 

45 

438 

45 

823 

54 

767 

38 

625 

56 

b81 

55 

763 

57 

618 

56 

576 

50 

924 

52 

725 

40 

519 

46 

608 

50 

768 

43 

624 

54 

796 

53 

896 

53 

740 

46 

555 

50 

661 

49 

557 

41 

529 

43 

654 

49 

749 

57 

516 

43 

692 

50 

673 

54 

578 

60 

584 

54 

879 

43 

688 

38 

491 

45 

666 

52 

600 

53 

605 

48 

498 

64 

583 

4742 

69975 

HILLPOT  ruirbfc 

quality  uniurva 

Post  Prepaid.  ,  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 

up  to  1200  miles.  Book  FREE 


Healthy  Chicks  from  Record  Layers 


Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
W.  F.  HILLPOT. 


100  50  25 

$12.00  $6.50  $3.75 

15.00  8.00  4.00 

18.00  9.50  5.00 

Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


Try-em  will  get  your  full  order  next  year 

KIR  KI  IP’S  S.  C.  White  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tit  A  P  NESTED  STOCK  ONLY 


6,000  BABY  CHICKS  old  customers  by  our  1,000  8Tdek  PULLETS 

QTD  AIPUT  AMFRIPA  N  QTftfK  We  expect  to  prove  by  our  pen  entered  in  the  contest  at  Storrs 
o  1  Imlun  I  milLlvlLrlll  0 1  UvIV  (/,a(  ENGLISH  STOCK  does  not  always  mean  the  best  stock. 

WE  IX)  NOT  CLAIM  to  have  all  200-egg  hens  or  stock  that  were  all  bred  from  200-egg  hens. 
WE  DO  CLAIM— First:  That  we  have  trapnested  all  stock  in  their  pullet  year  for  4  full 
years.  Second:  That  every  lien  in  our  breeding  pens  laid  from  140  to  225  in  pullet  year  and 
that  the  average  would  he  well  above  150  eggs  per  hen.  Third:  Every  cock  or  cockerel  in  our 
breeding  yards  were  bred  from  a  pen  containing  breeders  with  records  running  from  175  to  225 
eggs  per  hen.  headed  by  a  cock-bird  from  a  265-egg  hen.  Fourth:  We  guarantee  a  strong, 
healthy  live  chix  delivered  to  you  for  every  one  you  pay  for. 

We  absolutely  take  your  word  as  to  condition  upon  arrival  and  make  settlement  accordingly. 

Special  Price  for  May  and  June  $5o6°o°r  loK  4,000  WEEKLY 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  Long  Island,  New  York 


Too  Much  Beef  Scrap;  Young  Breeders 

1.  I  have  a  pen  of  about  100  hens,  and 
give  them  all  the  corn  and  wheat  bran 
they  should  have.  Early  this  Spring  I 
started  to  feed  on  beef  scrap  gradually, 
and  kept  it  before  them  at  all  times.  I 
found  they  would  make  themselves  sick 
on  it,  and  still  seemed  to  he  starved  after 
it.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble 
was?  2.  What  do  you  think  of  pullets 
hatched  in  March  for  breeding  purposes 
next  Spring?  w.  h.  g. 

Bishop,  Md. 

1.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  keep  beef 
scrap  before  hens ;  they  will  eat  too  much 
of  it.  as  yours  did,  and  neglect  other  equal¬ 
ly  necessary  food.  If  you  will  feed  the 
beef  scrap  in  a  mash  of  ground  grains, 
making  the  mash  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
seventh  beef  scrap,  by  weight,  the  hens 
will  get  enough  of  the  meat  food  and  will 
eat  grain  with  it. 

2.  March-hatched  pullets  should  make 
good  breeders  next  year.  Yearling  hens 
are  better  than  pullets  in  some  respects, 
hut  well-developed,  vigorous  pullets  should 


•  May  31,  1919 

give  you  good  strong  chicks  and  he  very 
satisfactory  in  the  breeding  pen.  m.  b.  d. 


Depraved  Appetite  in  Chicks 

Our  greatest  trouble  in  raising  chickens 
is  in  that  when  they  get  about  two  months 
old  they  eat  their  droppings,  and  die. 
What  is  the  cause  and  remedy  for  this? 

F.  li. 

This  evidence  of  depraved  appetite  is 
believed  to  be  due  to  digestive  disturb¬ 
ances  of  some  sort ;  indigestion,  worms, 
etc.  As  a  corrective  it  is  recommended 
that  vegetable  food  be  given,  particularly 
onious.  and  that  a  grass  range  be  provid¬ 
ed,  if  possible.  Dr.  Salmon  recommends 
a  little  bicarbonate  cf  soda  ■(cooking 
soda)  in  the  drinking  water  and  light 
salting  of  the  food.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  look  over  your  methods  of  feedic,r 
and  the  foodstuffs  used,  with  -i  view  to 
correcting  any  discovered  faults;  that 
you  give  your  chicks  grit  and  finely 
crushed  oyster  shells,  and,  if  possible,  a 
grass  run.  m.  b.  d. 


Which  Breed  of  Poultry? 

T  often  receive  inquiries  from  people 
who  want  to  start  in  the  business  of 
poultry  keeping,  asking  “which  is  the  best 
breed  to  start  with?”  It  is  not  a  very 
easy  question  to  answer,  because  it  de¬ 
pends  on  so  many  conditions. 

Are  you  in  a  locality  where  white  eggs 
command  a  premium? 

Do  you  expect  to  keep  the  fowls  con¬ 
fined.  or  let  them  run  at  large? 

Shall  you  raise  most  of  your  feed,  or 
buy  it  all? 

Do  you  intend  to  make  selling  broilers 
an  important  part  of  the  business? 

Do  you  intend  to  make  Winter  eggs  a 
specialty  ? 

All  these  things  have  to  be  considered, 
and  need  to  be  answered,  before  advice 
can  be  given  as  to  which  is  the  best  breed 
to  keep.  Leghorns  will  give  more  eggs 
per  pound  of  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
The  figures  of  a  five-year  average,  as  de¬ 
termined  at  the  Storrs  contest,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Pounds  of  feed  required  to  produce  a 
dozen  eggs  were  : 

Leghorns  .  6.17  lbs. 

Wyandottes  .  6.61  lbs. 

TL  I.  Reds .  7.56  lbs. 

B.  Rocks  .  7.59  lbs. 

When  one  can  produce  a  dozen  eggs 
with  l..°>9  lbs.  less  feed,  as  compared  with 
R.  I.  Reds,  or  1.42  lbs.  less,  as  compared 
with  Barred  Rocks,  and  all  the  feed  has 
to  be  bought  at  present  high  prices,  and 
when  we  consider  the  further  fact  that 
Leghorns  are  profitable  producers  in  their 
second  and  often  tlie  third  laying  year,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  possible  premium  for 
white  eggs,  it  would  seem  that  a  strong 
case  was  made  for  the  Leghorns. 

But  to  offset  that  there  is  the  fact  that 
the  larger  breeds  are  better  egg  producers 
in  cold  weather,  and  in  Winter  is  the  time 
of  high  prices  for  eggs.  A  dozen  eggs  in 
November  or  December  will  often  sell  for 
as  much  as  two  dozen  or  three  dozen  in 
May  ;  so  Winter  egg  production  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  For  the  four 
Winter  months,  November.  December, 
January  and  February,  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  per  pen  of  the  following  breeds 
was : 


White  Wyandottes 
Barred  Rocks 

It  I.  Reds . 

White  Leghorns  . . 


395.8 

340.3 

322.2 

240.2 


The  Wyandottes.  in  the  same  surround¬ 
ings.  and  with  only  a  little  more  feed, 
produced  13  dozen  more  eggs  than  the 
Leghorns  when  eggs  were  at  the  highest 
prices.  But  when  those  Wyandottes  are 
going  broody  next  Spring  and  Summer, 
and  “wasting  time,”  the  Leghorns  will 
keep  right  on  laying,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  are  quite  likely  to  show  a  larger 
number  of  eggs  than  any  of  the  other 
breeds. 

So,  as  I  remarked  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which 
is  the  best  breed  to  keep.  Keep  the  i  reed 
you  like  the  best,  and  you  won’t  he  far 
out  of  the  way.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Change  in  Mating 

What  time  does  it  take  for  a  hen’s  eg g 
to  change  its  fertility?  1  have  bought 
five  trap-nested  hens  three  years  old  that 
had  a  record  of  over  230  last  year,  but 
have  been  running  with  a  poor  rooster. 
1  put  a  new  one  with  them  today.  When 
will  the  eggs  show  the  latest  one’s  par¬ 
entage?  P.  g. 

Massachusetts. 

Three  weeks  should  elapse  after  plac¬ 
ing  a  new  male  in  the  flock  before  the 
eggs  are  saved  for  hatching  if  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  have  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  resulting  chicks  will  he  the  progeny 
of  this  male.  About  a  week  should  ordi¬ 
narily  he  passed  after  mating  before  eggs 
can  lie  expected  to  he  fertile  when  a  male 
is  first  introduced  to  a  flock.  These 
periods  of  time  are  very  variable,  of 
course,  hut  experiments  have  shown  tin* 
above  to  be  good  working  rules.  The 
present  teaching  of  the  authorities  is  that 
the  male  is  responsible  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  egg-laying  ability,  and  a  male 
from  a  high-producing  dam  is  of  greater 
importance  to  a  (lock  from  the  standpoint 
of  increased  egg  production  than  are  tlx* 
records  of  the  heus  to  which  he  is  mated. 

m.  b.  l>. 
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A  Few  Poultry  Questions 

Can  you  inform  me  of  the  annual  per¬ 
centage  of  mortality  of  hens  and  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farms  where  hens  are 
forced  for  egg  production? 

When  Leghorn  pullets  are  hatched 
March  1  can  they  be  used  the  next  Janu¬ 
ary  as  breeders? 

When  Leghorn  pullets  are  hatched  May 
1  are  they  liable  to  molt  the  next  Spring 
the  latter  part  of  April?  I  have  a  pen 
of  Leghorn  pullets  that  are  losing  feath¬ 
ers  on  their  necks.  j.  s. 

In  well-cared-for  flocks  that  escape 
much  trouble  from  weak  oviducts  the  loss 
should  not  reach  5  per  cent,  but  that  fig¬ 
ure  is  low  for  most  commercial  flocks.  I 
think  somewhere  between  5  and  10  per 
cent  would  be  nearer  right  generally,  but 
with  much  trouble  from  weak  oviducts  it 
could  easily  run  higher.  The  foregoing 
supposes  that  contagious  diseases  are  not 
present ;  of  course  their  ravages,  while 
rarely  in  well-cared-for  flocks,  may  be 
very  severe. 

Concerning  Leghorn  pullets  hatched  in 
March  as  breeders  the  next  January,  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  hatched  in  early  March  or¬ 
dinarily  lay  in  July;  if  given  good  care 
they  should  continue  laying  into  the  Fall 
and  then  would  molt;  when  they  have 
finished  the  molt  and  start  laying  again  I 
consider  that  they  are  good  breeding 
stock.  This  molt  is  the  important  thing; 
the  rest  that  a  hen  gets  during  it  seems 
to  give  her  chicks  a  vitality  that  is  likely 
not  to  be  present  if  eggs  from  pullets  that 
have  been  laying  steadily  are  incubated. 
Very  often  March-hatched  pullets  will  be 
molting  in  January,  hence  will  lay  no 
eggs ;  if  they  have  finished  their  molt 
their  January  eggs  should  be  good  for 
batching. 

Concerning  May  1  hatched  pullets  molt¬ 
ing  the  following  April,  they  should  not 
molt  in  April  if  they  have  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  that  is  at  all  regular.  Unseasonal 
molting  is  more  often  than  not  the  result 
of  lapses  in  the  regularity  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  that  hens  need.  Early-hatched  pul¬ 
lets  that  start  to  lay  in  early  September 
or  before  are  likely  to  molt  in  spite  of 
good  care.  fraxcis  f.  Lincoln. 

Connecticut. 

Taking  one  year  with  another,  I  would 
say  10  per  cent  is  a  fair  loss  to  expect  on 
a  commercial  plant  where  the  hens  are 
forced  for  eggs.  My  own  experience  is 
much  less  than  that,  being  nearer  5  per 
cent.  Most  of  this  loss  comes  in  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter,  showing  the  severe 
strain  on  a  hen’s  vitality  the  long  season 
of  heavy  production  has  been.  As  to  us¬ 
ing  early-hatched  pullets  for  breeders,  I 
think  it  would  depend  on  whether  they 
molted  and  took  a  good  rest  in  December 
and  January.  One  of  the  reasons  for  not 
using  pullets  for  breeding  is  the  fact  of 
long-continued  laying  before  the  eggs  are 
wanted  for  hatching,  the  bird’s  vitality  is 
so  low  that  it  is  hard  to  rear  the  chicks 
after  hatching  them  ;  besides,  you  have  no 
chance  to  cull  the  poorer  layers  out,  and 
can  only  select  your  breeders  from  the 
early-laying  pullets.  So  while  March 
pullets  can  be  used  for  breeders  it  is  not 
the  best  policy  to  use  them  if  one  is  try¬ 
ing  to  build  up  a  fine  strain  of  layers. 
No,  May-hatched  birds  should  not  molt 
before  the  second  Fall,  but  feeding  and 
care  has  so  much  to  do  with  molting  that 
no  one  can  tell  absolutely  what  a  pen 
will  or  will  not  do.  I  frequently  have 
had  pullets  make  a  partial  molt,  losing 
some  feathers  from  their  necks,  and  check¬ 
ing  their  production  considerably,  but 
they  were  always  early-hatched  birds,  and 
the  molt  was  always  in  November  or  De¬ 
cember.  FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

New  York. 

From  my  own  experience  the  annual 
percentage  of  loss  in  mature  fowls  on 
commercial  poultry  plants  is  from  8  to  10 
per  cent.  In  the  case  of  Leghorns  the  big¬ 
gest  losses  I  have  experienced  are  from 
heavy  egg  production,  causing  inversion 
of  the  oviduct,  which  almost  always  re¬ 
sults  in  the  death  of  the  bird  so  afflicted. 
With  good  care  and  feeding  the  losses 
with  mature  fowls  from  the  common  dis¬ 
eases  can  be  kept  very  low. 

As  to  using  March-hatched  pullets  to 
furnish  eggs  for  hatching  purposes  the 
next  January.  I  would  strongly  advise 
against  it.  In  general,  pullets’  eggs 
should  not  be  used  for  hatching  at  all. 
The  heavy  egg  production  of  the  first 
year  reduces  the  vitality  and  vigor  of  the 
chicks.  Early-hatched  pullets  will  pro¬ 
duce  fairly  strong  chicks,  if  over  a  year 
old.  when-  bred  to  strong  two-year-old 
cock  birds.  In  general,  commercial  poul¬ 
try  plants  hatch  entirely  from  two-year- 
old  hens  bred  to  vigorous  cockerels.  I 
would  say  that  it  is  rather  rare  to  have 
pullets  hatched  in  early  May  molt  the 
next  April.  Sometimes  a  sudden  change 
in  feed  will  cause  fowls  to  start  molting 
out  of  season.  Regularity  in  feeding 
should  keep  up  a  fairly  even  egg  produc¬ 
tion  from  Leghorns  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  Summer.  c.  S.  phelps. 

New  York. 

We  figure  the  loss  at  about  3  per  cent. 

I  would  not  want  to  use  such  Leghorns 
for  breeders  before  a  year  old.  I  think 
loss  of  neck  feathers  is  feather-pulling 
inst  ead  of  molting.  WESLEY  GRIN  NELL. 
New  York. 

We  have  had  as  low  as  10  per  cent  and 
as  high  as  15  per  cent.  Pullets  hatched  in 
M  arch  might  be  used  one  season  if  one 
had  no  older  hens  to  use  as  breeders. 


Rut  the  continued  use  of  pullets  each 
year  will  lower  the  vitality  of  the  stock. 
We  prefer  to  use  two  or  three-year-old 
hens.  We  have  not  found  that  pullets 
hatched  May  1  molt  the  next  Spring  in 
April.  They  will  lay  as  late  as  any  un¬ 
less  cull  pullets.  FAITOUTE  BROS. 

New  Jersey. 

Leg  Weakness 

I  have  hatched  some  chicks  in  the  in¬ 
cubator.  They  are  two  and  ,  six 
weeks  old.  I  keep  them  in  a  warm 
chicken  house,  heating  with  a  coal-burn¬ 
ing  brooder.  The  house  has  a  wooden 
floor.  Every  now  and  then  they  get 
cramps  in  their  legs,  toes  and  head.  They 
do  not  eat,  and  finally  die.  What  can  I 
do  with  this?  s.  L.  S. 

Ohio. 

Do  not  keep  these  chicks  in  a  warm 
brooder  house  and  upon  a  wood  floor. 
Give  them  an  outdoor  run,  preferably 
upon  grass,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
hatching.  They  should  have  warm  quar¬ 
ters  to  which  to  return  whenever  they 
wish,  but  should  have  opportunity  to  get 
their  feet  upon  the  ground  very  early  in 
life.  .  M.  b.  D. 


Curing  the  Chicken  Cannibals 

If  F.  E.  D.,  page  833,  will  hang  a  piece 
of  meat  in  his  pen  so  that  the  chicks 
that  are  eating  each  other  can  pick  at  it, 
he  will  find  it  will  stop  the  cannibalism 
by  giving  exercise  and  satisfying  that 
craving  for  blood.  We  used  to  dread  this 
each  Spring,  but  do  not  worry  over  it 
now.  This  year  I  only  had  to  use  the 
head  of  a  fowl  killed  for  the  table.  I 
skinned  it  and  hung  it  neck  down  in  a 
pen  where  I  observed  a  picked  toe,  and  we 
only  had  three  chicks  picked  so  far  this 
year.  Professor  Rice  told  me  of  this 
some  years  ago,  and  I  have  never  known 
it  to  fail,  although  some  years  they  are 
much  worse  than  others,  and  need  care¬ 
ful  watching  to  get  the  meat  hung  at  the 
first  sign  of  blood.  F.  Q.  WHITE. 

New  York. 

Referring  to  your  request  on  page  833 
for  ways  of  preventing  cannibalism 
among  chicks.  I  will  contribute  my  bit. 
When  the  chicks  must  be  confined  to  the 
brooder  house,  I  darken  it  and  admit  light 
only  at  feeding  time.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  the  house  extremely  dark.  All  win¬ 
dows,  ventilators  and  cracks  should  be 
covered  with  some  opaque  material  like 
tar  paper.  The  most  dangerous  time  seems 
to  be  around  noon,  when  the  sun  is  shin¬ 
ing  its  brightest,  and  it  is  at  this  time 
that  the  house  should  be  darkened  more 
than  at  any  other.  I  usually  use  this  sys¬ 
tem  with  the  baby  chicks  until  they  can 
get  outside,  whether  there  i;  any  canni¬ 
balism  among  the  flock  or  not.'  As  a 
great  many  cases  of  cannibalism  originate 
in  injuries  to  the  toes  and  other  parts, 
all  cracks,  etc.,  in  which  the  chicks  might 
get  their  toenails  caught  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  Any  kind  of  wire  netting  used  in 
the  brooder  house  should  be  covered  with 
cloth  or  burlap.  The  underlying  cause  of 
this  trouble  seems  to  be  nervousness,  and 
the  chicks  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible  when  in  the  house. 

Maryland.  Joseph  phipps. 


Clipping  Wings  of  Chicks 

I  never  thought  it  would  make  any 
material  difference  in  the  growth  or  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  chick  to  clip  its  wings.  I 
do  think  a  chick  with  droopy  wings  looks 
better  to  clip  the  wing  feathers,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  flock  sometimes  goes  a 
long  way  towards  better  care.  If  the 
wing  feathers  are  pulled  out.  as  some  do, 
I  can  see  how  it  might  m«i-e  some  very 
small  difference,  for  nature  at  once  begins 
to  repair  the  loss  by  growing  new  feath¬ 
ers  and  thus  nourishment  taken  for  the 
new  feathers  which  should  be  better  used 
to  strengthen  the  body,  for  the  body  is 
already  too  low  in  vitality  or  the  wings 
would  not  droop.  There  is  something 
wrong  with  the  breeding  stock,  incuba¬ 
tion,  or  brooding  and  rearing  of  the  babies 
to  have  drooping  wings.  I  sometimes 
think  we  are  wandering  too  far  from  na¬ 
ture  in  our  mad  rush  for  the  200  and  300- 
egg  hen ;  we  seem  to  forget  that  it  has 
taken  centuries  to  get  even  the  100-egg 
hen  from  the  wild  jungle  fowl.  Yet  some 
of  us  seem  to  think  that  we  have  found 
the  secret  and  know  the  trick 'of  produc¬ 
ing  the  300-egg  hen  in  one  or  two  short 
years,  but  unless  the  secret  is  practiced 
by  a  master  hand  we  soon  find  our  chicks 
with  droopy  wings  and  low  vitality.  The 
best  guide  I  can  give  for  droopy  wings  is 
to  get  back  nearer  to  nature  and  give  a 
motherly  broody  hen  a  few  eggs  at  the 
same  time  you  start  the  incubator.  Then 
follow  closely  every  detail  with  the  incu¬ 
bator,  even  mark  the  eggs  and  turn  them 
when  the  hen  turns,  cool  as  the  hen  cools, 
put  a  thermometer  under  the  hen  and 
run  the  incubator  with  the  same  invari¬ 
able  heat,  and  after  the  eggs  hatch  give 
the  hen  some  of  both  the  incubator  and 
her  own  chicks,  and  then  follow  even 
pore  closely  the  hen  in  brooding  and  rear¬ 
ing.  Then  if  both  lots  have  droopy  wings, 
look  to  the  breeders.  i..  E.  s. 

New  Jersey. 


Bertie  :  “What’s  that  bell  around  the 
cow’s  neck  for ?“  “Charlie:  “Oh,  that’s 
what  she  rings  when  she  wants  to  tell  the 
calf  that  dinner’s  ready.” — Melbourne 
Australasian. 

“Any  social  distinctions  in  your  town?” 
“Oh,  yes.  The  laboring  classes  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  popu¬ 
lation. — Judge. 


SPECIAL  JUNE  SALE  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  at  Cut  Prices 


Ready  for  Shipment  June  2nd,  4th  and  9th 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .... 

Rhode  Island  Reds  ...... 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .... 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$13.00 

5.50 

10.00 

20.00 

5.50 

10.00  , 

20.00 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

lOOO  Chicks 

$120.00 


Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 
These  chicks  are  from  healthy,  vigorous,  Pnre-bred  stock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs  and  plenty  of  them 
To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr  s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  No.  4. 


Pnyoo  WanloH  10°-  Rbds  and  Greys. 

rules  nameu  ROSS.  BROWN,  McFall,  Alabama 


• 

•  • 

RABBITS 

•**  1 

The  Delaware  Valley  Rabbit  Farm 

Breeders  of  High-Grade 

Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zealands 

From  Prize-Winning  Registered  Parents. 
Every  Sale  Guaranteed  to  Please  or  Money 
Back.  Get  our  June  Lists. 


Address  THEO.  S.  MOORE 


STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE 

RufusRed  Belgian  Hares 

If  you  are  careful  from  whom  you  buy  your  Foundation 
Stock  of  any  breed,  out  of  six  entries  in  Boston  Jan.  15, 
1919  I  won  three.  Muncie,  Indiana,  Feb.,  1919,  two  prize 
winners.  First  Sr.  and  First  Jr.  Buck. 

Owner  of  Sheabarado,  Registry  No.  4655 
Who  beat  a  English  Prize  Winning  Buck,  receiving  First 
Prize  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Sept.  1918. 

Only  Pedigreed  Registered  Stock .  Prices  Reasonable. 

JOSEPH  BLANK,  428  Highland  Ave.,  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  V. 

Rahhitc  Fnr  SkIa  flemish,  new  zea. 
naDDIlS  ror  udlfl  LANDS  and  BELGIANS. 

Pedigreed  and  utility.  Please  send  stamp  for  reply. 

FINKE’S  RABBIT  FARM,  Ravens,  N.  Y. 

rlIRTY  DAYS’  OiFFF.R,  RUFUS  RED  BEL¬ 
GIAN  HAKES.  Registered  Parents.  *6  Trio.  Two 
and  three  mos.  old.  ALBERT  NKKF,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


POULTRY 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

still  lead  the  40  pens  in  the  American  class  at  Vine- 
land  International  Kgg  Laying  and  Breeding  contest 
at  the  end  of  the  120th  week.  Won  sj>ecial  premium 
given  by  N.  J.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  on  old  male 
for  best  utility  bird  in  American  class  at  New  Jersey 
State  Championship  Show  held  at  Trenton,  January. 
1919.  Eggs  from  old  birds  selected  for  heavy  egg 
production  mated  to  272  and  278-egg  cockerels,  *4 
for  15 ;  *20  per  100.  Eggs  from  yearlings,  same 
strain,  *3  for  15;  *15  100.  Nothing  sold  but  what 
we  raise  on  our  own  farm.  No  baby  chicks. 

GARRET  W.  BUCK.  -  Colts  Neck.  N.  J. 


400  Layers-800  Chicks 


CROPS-MACHINERY-INCLUDED 

35-acres  chestnut-loam  soil.  2  springs.  250  grafted 
fruit  trees.  Buildings.  600  head  poultry.  7-room 
dweHing.  Bank  barn.  etc.  $4,500  ready  to  operate. 
Detailed  information  with  catalogue  offerings  3 
counties  surrounding  Philadelphia.  200  offerings 
thru  FRANK  T.  REESE,  B  East  Airy  Street,  Norristown.  Pa. 

REDCUTION  SALE 

Regai-Dorcss  White  Wyandottes 

to  make  room  for  my  growing  chicks  I  am  offering 
10  good  females  and  male  for  830. 

H.  W,  BUNK _ - _  Germantown,  New  York 

UJ 1 1 1 TE  1V1  ANDOTTES — “Regal*.”  Bred  to  Lay. 

Mahogany  REDS 

Colored  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Breeders  selected  many 
years  for  their  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  lay¬ 
ing.  EGGS.  $2  50  for  15:  $7  for  50:  S12  for  100.  Write 
for  circular.  C.  QUflCKENBUSH.  Box  800.  Darien,  Conn. 

S.  c.  R.  I.  R  EDS 

Vibert  231  to  251-egg  strain.  Eggs,  *8  per  100;  Baby 
chicas.  *25  per  100.  4  hens  mid  1  cock,  *15. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  .  CRARYVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

rt- 1.  R  e  d  s;s 

father  knows  them  ’  for  their  meat  and  eerar  production 

Lggs,  -S-i.SO  per  15.  FRANK  del  CANTO,  Stonehouse,  N. 

Single  Comb  REDS 

per  15;  S7.50  per  100.  Special  pen.  260-egg  pedigree  c  ck 
82.50  per  15.  L.  ARTHUR  SHE  LDON,  Rout.  7,  0«WeCo,  N.tI 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Legjiorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds 

T  Ari  vff  Wya,“*Vttes.  Eggs.  82-15. 

hLUiN  cAbt  -  UrOWN  POINT,  NEW  YORK 

Hatchimr  JFree  farm  Bange  Birds.  Hocks,  Rede, 
lldlblllllg  Wyandottes.  Leghorns,  Hamhurgs,  At. co¬ 
il  as.  Brahmas,  etc.  Guinea  Pigs  and  Belgian- H  area- 
Catalog  Free.  -  H.‘t  S0UDER,  Box  29,  SeMtr,vJI«.  P. 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  £^h*i(ng 

Pullets  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
records.  E.  E*  LEW  IS,  A  pala  chin,  New  York 

For  Sale— S.  C.  W.  LEGHOR\Oak  Hill  Strain 

Winners  in  the  North  American  International  Eg*r 
Laying  Competition,  1918.  Barron  Contest  Winners 
for  foundation  stock.  Eggs.  Baby  Chicks,  Cockerels, 
1  ullets.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free.  Weshipto 
anv  part  of  the  world.  OAK  HILL  ESTATE,  Uniontown  Pa 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs.  Northern  American, 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  eggs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen  ’1  Cir. 
FREE.  Most  instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c.  it  Is  returnable. 
1.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Barred  JrLOCl5.S 

Laying  Hens  for  Sale. 

A.  C.  JONES,  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Frnnpilic  Unplrc  Hatching  eggs.  Also  few 
F  1  (llltdla  K.UCIL3  liens  of  high  record 
breeders  at  reduce  price.  8  to  10-wke.  coekerels  from  ped- 
igreed  pells.  JUKES  F.  FRA.NC.4lS,  We* t  Hampton  Beach,  N.Y. 


Beautiful  Single  Comb  Sheppard  ANCONAS 

..  bred  to  lay,  from  prize-winning  birds.  15  eggs.  82. 

UAl’Lfc  Slum;  FARM,  Ed.  Hollenbeck,  BIlEESPOltT,  X.  T. 

Mottled  Anconas 

Sicilian  BUTTERCUPS 

Hatching  Eggs  from  unexcelled  Layers  and  Beautvs 

$3  per  15.  OAKDALE  FARMS,  Port  Jefferson  Station,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

?;£■  '',hi|e  Leghorns,  R.I.Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  3000 Chicks. 
<■!»-'  Eggs,  weekly.  Circular:  «,  B.  HAIL,  Wallingford.  Coon 

Rahv  fihielfe  lQ.OOO each  weak;  20  varieties* utility  and 
uau)  Ulllbus  e  xh  l  bi  t  i  o  n  stock;  list  free;  Toulouse 
LPt-SB,  Stamps  appreciated.  SPEHCER  HATCHERY,  Spoocor  Ohio 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  ®  1U 

R.  O.  Red  and  B.  P  R.  Eggs.  S3  per  15.  Shropshire 
^.heep.  H.J.  \  AN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Peon. 


5 

per  10 

e 


“  PERFECTION  ”  BAItRED  ROOKS  iRlnglet.0 

Pens  carefully  mated  and  guaranteed  to  produce  hirdsof 
showroom  quality ;  *6  per  setting-,  three  settings  for  $12. 
From  thoroughbred  utility  stock  ;**  per  setting;:!  nettings 
for  $S.  Parcel  post  paid.  Dr.  GEO.  T.  HATMAN,  Doyleilovn,  Po. 

tin  i,  n  1  Fishel  strain.  Eggs.  $9  per  100. 
WhltP  It  Al* k  C  *2  per  15.  Chicks.  $20  per  100. 
II  HUG  IWV/I13  A.  6.  SCOFIELD,  Groen  Hoven.  X.Y. 

WHITEROCKS  Only 

Pens  headed  by  pedigreed  males.  Eggs,  $2  and  $3 
per  fifteen.  Baby  chicks.  25  cents. 
THEO.  POOLE,  Oept.  R,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  ROCKS-Eggs.  FIELD,  Somers,  Conk. 

«t  ■  *  Prompt  shipments  by  parcel  post  prepaid 
IftlIPKS  ant*  sRf*  delivery  guaranteed.  S.  V.  White 
Vlllvnil  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
Catalog  Free,  the;  CTOLONE  HATCHERY.  Milleroown,  Pa. 

June  Sale  of  PULLETS 

Leghorn  Pullets,  bred  and  raised  right  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  3  to  4  mos.  old;  $2  each  for  June  delivery.  Every 
pullet  guaranteed.  COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM.  Tonu  River.  N.  j. 


Light  Brahmas  Only 

100—  *9.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  NORFOLK,  CONN- 


Standard  Fruit  Books 


American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas _ 2.50 

Citrus  Fruits.  Hume .  2.60 

California  Fruits.  Wickson .  3.00 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture.  Waugh .  1.60 

Fruit  Ranching  in  British  Columbia. 

Bealby  . 1.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book  .  2.00 

Live  Stock  —  Poultry 

Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals. 

Plumb  . $2.00 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Management. 

Dryden  .  1.60 

Swine  in  America.  Coburn . . .  2.60 

Diseases  of  Animals.  Mayo .  1.75 

Principles  of  Breeding.  Davenport....  3.00 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Rural  New-Yorker ,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Wre  RURAL  NEW-YORKFR 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

!■' -  — =- - 

All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Chapter  521  of  the  laws  of  1910  is  a 
new  law  just  approved  by  Gov.  Smith. 
It  ought  to  discourage  one  of  the  con¬ 
temptible  land  swindles  that  has  been 
practiced  for  years  around  New  York. 
Promoters  buy  up  tracts  of  suburban  land, 
lay  it  out  in  lots  and  sell  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan  to  small  and  frugal  wage¬ 
workers  or  salaried  people.  When  first 
purchased  the  land  would  be  made  subject 
to  a  mortgage,  which  of  course  would  act 
as  a  blanket  mortgage  on  all  the  lots 
after  the  division.  The  buyers  of  the 
lots  would  go  on  for  years  paying  install¬ 
ments.  and  when  payments  were  com¬ 
pleted  they  sometimes  got  a  deed,  but  the 
original  mortgage  remained.  More  often 
the  development  company  went  broke  be¬ 
fore  payments  were  fully  made,  the  pro¬ 
perty  was  sold  on  the  original  mortgage, 
and  the  lot  buyers  had  nothing  for  the 
amounts  paid  in.  The  promoter  took  the 
payments  and  spent  them  on  good  clothes 
and  i.igh  living.  The  new  law  makes 
this  practice  a  misdemeanor,  so  that  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  kind  can  be  punished,  but 
it  will  be  little  satisfaction  to  send  a 
schemer  to  jail  after  the  money  is  gone. 
The  remedy  is  to  have  a  careful  lawyer 
look  up  the  records  before  paying  money 
on  lots  or  real  estate  of  any  kind. 

The  E.  G.  Lewis  get-rich  schemes  at  St. 
I.ouis.  Mo.,  have  now  run  the  regular 
course.  The  receiver  in  the  United  States 
Court  was  discharged  last  week.  lie  was 
appointed  in  .1911.  The  records  show 
that  investors  in  the  schemes  which  came 
under  control  of  the  receiver  lost  $7,040,- 
S91.13.  Several  other  schemes  had  been 
promoted,  but  no  assets  were  found  for 
them,  and  the  total  losses  are  increased 
to  an  unknown  amount  by  them.  Tt  has 
been  estimated  that  the  total  collections 
by  Lewis  on  these  schemes  were  between 
10  and  12  millions,  and  the  definite  fig¬ 
ures  now  for  the  first  time  available 
justify  the  estimates.  The  definite 
claims  file1  amount  to  $9. 090.040.  The 
amount  paid  to  the  claimants  is  $2,049.- 
748.87.  The  amount  Returned  was  largely 
from  the  so-called  People’s  United  States 
Bank,  and  in  this  enterprise  the  prompt 
acti  )^fcof  the  Federal  Government  saved 
the  bulk  of  the  funds  for  the  investors, 
though  many  of  them  turned  their  securi¬ 
ties  over  to  Lewis,  and  lost  the  money 
originally  put  into  them. 

Lewis  was  one  of  the  most  plausible 
get-rich-quick  promoters  of  recent  times, 
because  he  based  his  promotions  largely 
on  real  estate,  banks  and  publishing  en¬ 
terprises.  which  appealed  to  the  conser¬ 
vative  as  well  as  the  venturesome  classes. 
Women  were  his  principal  victims,  but 
business  men  and  even  bankers  were  on 
his  lists.  Ilis  assurances  of  profits  were 
most  alluring. 

When  the  Government  closed  his  bank 
and  issued  fraud  orders  against  himself 
Lewis  set  up  a  howl  of  injured  innocence, 
and  won  the  sympathy  of  many  of  his 
own  victims  and  some  others.  Ilis  pub¬ 
lishing  schemes  were  all  run  at  a  great 
loss,  but  the  publications  were  useful  in 
promoting  other  schemes.  He  also 
utilized  them  to  involve  other  publishers 
of  good  standing,  as  well  as  educational 
institutions  and  civic  organizations. 

The  downfall  of  Lewis  began  when  he 
refused  to  return  money  collected  from 
lit  bal  New-Y0BKEB  subscribers.  At 
first  he  refunded  to  save  publicity,  but 
as  the  demands  increased  he  refused  to 
return  the  money,  and  the  real  fight 
started.  It  was  impossible  to  get  the  re¬ 
turn  of  money  sent  him,  but  the  publicity 
did  stop  the  sending  of  more.  The  sav¬ 
ing.  of  course,  extended  to  the  public 
generally  as  well  as  to  our  own  sub¬ 
scribers.  Lewis  raised  the  cry  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy  between  The:  Rural 
New- Yorker  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  ruin  his  business,  and  some  of 
his  victims  were  persuaded  to  believe  that 
if  permitted  to  continue  to  collect  money 
on  fake  securities  he  would  ultimately 
send  them  the  promised  riches.  Having 
parted  with  their  own  money  some  of  the 


.victims  were  willing  to  have  others  take 
a  chance  in  the  vain  hope  of  a  dividend 
for  themselves.  The  facts  were  of  course 
that  like  all  money  that  comes  easily,  it 
was  quickly  spent,  and  when  the  victim 
once  parted  with  the  money  it  was  gone 
forever.  It  cost  The  R.  N.-Y.  consid¬ 
erable  money  to  defend  the  suits  and  show 
up  the  fraudulent  nature  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  There  was  and  could  be  no 

motive  except  to  protect  the  public,  j 
Lewis  was  indicted  several  times,  and  j 
tried  three  times.  Once  the  case  was  | 
dismissed  and  twice  the  jury  disagreed. 
He  gathered  up  about  10  millions  iu  the 
country,  and  spent  it.  in  St.  Louis,  and 
was  not  without  some  influence  there. 
He  is  now  working  a  development  scheme 
in  California,  and  is  still  promising  easy 
riches  to  the  gullible. 

An  agent  of  the  Farmers’  Standard 
Carbide  Company,  Inc.,  of  Canastota.  N. 
Y..  was  here  trying  to  sell  five  shares  at  ! 
$10  a  share,  claiming  to  pay  7  per  cent, 
and  the  privilege  of  buying  carbide  at 
$2.05  per  100  lbs.  In  my  opinion  it  has 
the  earmarks  of  a  fake.  A.  A.  K. 

Now  York. 

We  have  referred  to  this  matter  before, 
but  the  numerous  inquiries  make  neces¬ 
sary  a  repetition  of  the  advice.  The  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  enterprise  is  Geo.  A.  Strom- 
blad.  Ilis  wife  and  Reuben  L.  Stimson 
each  hold  one  share  of  stock.  Mr.  Strom- 
blad  is  reported  to  be  without  means  and 
is  said  to  have  left  unpaid  bills  in  the  city 
where  he  previously  resided.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  is  $25,000,  which, 
if  all  sold  and  after  deducting  the  selling- 
expense,  would  not  leave  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  amount  to  establish  the  proposed  car¬ 
bide  plant.  The  proposition  to  sell  car¬ 
bide  to  stockholders  at  a  reduced  price  is 
an  old  form  of  “sucker  bait”  to  sell  stock. 
We  have  never  known  of  a  case  where 
stock  was  sold  on  such  a  basis  that  the 
result  proved  anything  but  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  loss  to  the  investor.  Whether 
the  promoter  is  -sincere  in  his  alleged  pur¬ 
pose  to  establish  a  carbide  plant  or  not. 
it  is  nothing  short  of  a  blind  gamble  for 
fanners  to  put  their  money  into  the  pro¬ 
ject. 

I  have  a  complaint  to  make  against 
Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
White  Leghorn  breeder,  whose  advertise¬ 
ment  is  in  The  It.  X.-Y.  On  March  17, 
1919,  I  sent  him  a  registered  letter  con¬ 
taining  $21.  About  a  week  later  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  postal  from  him.  stating  he 
would  send  me  as  I  ordered  four  two- 
vear-old  hens  at  $3.50,  each.  $14 :  one 
cockerel,  $7;  total.  $21.  On  March  31  I 
received  four  hens  and  one  cockerel.  Two 
hens  were  sick  with  a  cold,  one  hen  had 
the  scaliest  legs  I  think  I  ever  saw  on  a 
chicken.  The  cockerel  weighed  about  a 
pound  and  a  half  and  was  almost  dead, 
and  two  days  later,  April  2.  he  did  die. 
I  put  him  iu  a  box  and  sent  him  right 
back  to  Ferris,  prepaid.  Ferris  fooled 
around  till  April  11  ;  then  he  sent  me  an¬ 
other  cockerel.  He  is  white  in  color,  and 
I  have  been  trying  to  figure  out  what 
breed  he  is.  and  so  have  others  who  have 
seen  him.  I  wouldn’t  have  any  of  the 
five  as  Leghorns;  they  are  worth  about 
42c  a  pound,  market  price.  I  got  the  two 
hens  that  had  colds  in  pretty  good  shape 
now.  They  are  nothing  but  scrubs. 

New  York.  J.  E.  R. 

We  long  ago  abandoned  all  hope  of 
reconciling  two  poultrymen  as  to  the 
value  of  birds  when  one  happened  to  be 
the  buyer  and  the  other  the  seller.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  we  feel  that  the  only 
way  to  adjust  satisfactorily  is  for  the 
seller  to  order  the  birds  returned  and  re¬ 
fund  the  purchase  price.  Mr.  Ferris 
offers  to  accept  the  return  of  the  birds 
and  give  .T.  E.  R.  credit  to  be  taken  iu 
other  stock,  eggs  for  hatching  or  poultry 
supplies.  Mr.  Ferris  contends  that  this 
is  as  far  as  his  guarantee  obligates  him, 
and  he  sees  no  reason  for  going  beyond  it. 
This  plan  leaves  the  door  open  for  future 
complications.  We  have  adjusted  the 
transaction  with  the  subscriber  under  our 
square  deal  guarantee  of  advertisers,  and 
we  have  asked  Mr.  Ferris  to  seek  trade 
through  other  channels  than  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


The  mild  Winter  has  made  the  outlook 
very  good  for  wheat  and  rye.  This  is  not 
much  of  a  dairy  country.  All  fruit  with 
the  single  seed,  such  as  plums,  peaches 
and  cherries,  are  killed  by  the  late  freeze. 
Pears  and  apples  look  good  where  there 
were  blossoms.  Apple  blossoms  are  very 
scarce,  but  are  the  most  plentiful  on  the 
trees  bearing  sweet  apples.  Butter,  60c 
per  lb.;  eggs,  50c;  potatoes,  $1  per  bu. ; 
liny,  $30  per  ton.  Not  much  grain  raised, 
only  what  is  fed  on  the  farms.  c.  u. 

Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 


UNITE© 
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DISC  SEPARATOR 
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Demobilized 


During  the  war,  while  our  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  were  “in  the  service”, 
our  engineers  and  workmen  were  told 
to  produce  an  all-American  separator 
that  would  be  the  pride  of  the  men  who 
used  it  as  well  as  the  men  who  made  it. 

-  •  v. 

No  fundamental  change  was  necessary 
because  the  United  States  already  held 
the  world’s  record  for  close  skimming. 
But  these  separator  specialists  succeeded 
in  producing  a  fine  mechanism  that  set  a 
new  standard  for  ease  and  convenience 
of  operation,  long  life  and  mechanical 
perfection. 

Seven  exclusive  patents  on  important 
refinements  suggest  a  superiority  that  the 
separator  itself  demonstrates. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Chicago  Portland.  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City 

U.  S.  Farm  Lighting  Plants  and  Engines 

Watch  your  newspaper  for  this  advertisement  telling  where  you  can  see  the 

United  States  Separator.  Agents  and  dealers  wanted  in  some  localities. 

lOl 
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'h  OFF  SILOS 

1  will  sell  by  mail,  at  just 
llalfPrice,  my  entire  pres¬ 
ent  stock  of  Five  Hundred 
Silos.  This  make  of  Silos 
has  been  on  the  market  for 
many  years,  and  has  given 
complete  satisfaction  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  All 
are  new  and  first-class. 
Place  your  order  within 
the  next  Thirty  Days  and 
save  precisely  one-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer's  Agent 
113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  .*.  Pennsylvania 


SILOS 

BUV  NOW  AND  CRT  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

llmt  is  ii-ally  practical  for  full 
t.Bilo.  Adjustable  .door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  In  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  tine  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2.1  2  Willow  St  ,  SIDNEY.  N.  Y. 


Cut  Your 
Own 
Silage 
This  Year 


SWdLHS  0\\\0  -  ft  -'A 


1  i 


Get  a  one-  or  two-man 

Silvers'Ohio’ 

The  Logical  Silo  Filler 

Don’t  wait  for  a  silo  filling  crew.  Fill  silo 
when  cropis  right— refill  again  without  extra 
cost.  Get  an ‘  Ohio”  to  fit  your  needs.  Va¬ 
riety  of  sizes,  4  horsepower  up.  40  to  300 
tons  a  day.  Big  “Ohio"  features— direct 
drive,  friction  reverse,  single  lever  control, 
etc.  Automatic  beater  feed.  Silverized 
Silage— packs  air-tight— makes  better  food. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO..  Box  364  SALEM,  OHIO 

“Moduli  Silage  Methods.1*  264-page  teat-book,  25c. 


BARNS,  SILOS  and 
FIELD  DRAIN  TILE 

Write  for  Winter  Prices 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

investigate  the  reliable  Green  Mountain.  Send 
for  circulars  describing  long-life,  tight 
construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 
Croamorx  rackago  Mlg.  Co.,  338 Vint  St,  Rutland,  Vt. 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’*  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs,  II.  R.  Ely  51.75 
Old  Time  Gardens 

By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 

Haunts  By  M.  O.  IVright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Ditggar  1.60 

For  Sals  by 

RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  W.  30th  SI..  N.  Y. 


A  Discussion  of  the  Milk  Plan 

(Continued  from  page  917) 

(5.  The  one  thing  that  has  disturbed  a 
go'od  many  of  u.s  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  that  looms  up  strong  in  this 
plan,  is  the  dominance  of  the  milk  trust 
interest.  We  have  always  regarded  the 
distribution  end  as  the  seat  of  our  trou¬ 
ble.  Some  of  us  think  so  yet.  but  the 
trust  has  always  blamed  the  surplus,  and 
now  the  League  has  adopted  that  view, 
and  even  Mr.  Nichols,  whom  I  assume  is 
a  producer,  adopts  its  theory  that  the 
distribution  end  will  take  care  of  itself. 
I)o  the  milk  trust  methods  of  40  years 
justify  such  optimism?  In1  the  policy  of 
this  plan,  it  seems  to  some  of  us,  that  we 
are  preparing  to  accept  the  culls  and 
allowing  the  choicest  fruit  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  to  drop  into  the  milk  trust  basket. 

EDWARD  \y.  MCNAMARA, 
i .  - : - •  —  - 

Buffalo  Markets 

Produce  market  prices  have  not  come 
down  much,  which  shows  that  Spring  is 
not  yet  much  more  pronounced  in  the 
^outh  than  it  is  here.  Strawberries  still 
retail  at  35c  per  qt„  and  potatoes  are  at 
full  prices,  wholesaling  at  .$1.25  to  $1.00 
Iter  bu.,  with  new  Florida*  $4.50  to  $5  25 
per  bbl.  and  Bermudas  $0.25  to  $10.75. 
Apples  are  practically  out  so  far  as  home¬ 
grown  are  concerned,  unless  from  cold 
storage  stocks,  and  are  weak  at  $1  to  $4 
j>er  bu..  culls  to  fancy  .  Beans  are  dull 
at  $4.50  to  $6.30  per  bu..  and  onions 
quiet  at  $1.25  to  $2  for  home-grown,  per 
bu..  and  $4.50  to  $0  for  Southern,  per 
crate. 

Vegetables  are  in  good  supply.  Aspara¬ 
gus  is  $2.75  to  $5 ;  tomatoes,  $3.50  to 
$4.75,  all  per  crate ;  snap  beans.  $2  to 
$3.50  per  hamper ;  new  beets.  65c  to  $1  ; 
carrot*,  25  to  50c ;  celery.  $1.50  to  $2  25  : 
parsley.  20  to  35c ;  radishes  15  to  25c ; 
shallots,  10  to  15c.  all  per  doz  bunches; 
cabbage,  $5  to  $S.50;  yellow  turnips.  $2. 
all  per  100  lbs. ;  cucumbers,  75c  to  $1 
per  doz.  for  Southern  ;  lettuce.  00c  to  $1  ; 
pieplant,  $3  to  $3.75.  all  per  box ;  par¬ 
snips,  about  out  of  market.  65  to  00c; 
spinach.  30c  to  $1.  all  per  bu. ;  mush¬ 
rooms.  75c  to  $1  per  lb.  Southern  and 
fancy  fruits  are  in  light  demand  at  $6.50 
to  $8  for  oranges:  $4  to  $4.75  for  lemons; 
$5  to  $£.50  for  grapefruit,  per  box  :  $1 
to  $1.25  for  limes,  per  100 :  $5.50  to  $5.75 
for  pineapples,  per  crate :  $4  to  $6  for 
strawberries,  per  24-qt.  case. 

Butter  is  firm  at  56  to  62c  for  cream¬ 
ery,:  46  to  55c  for  dairy;  35  to  50c  for 
crocks;  35  to  37c  for  common  and  2£  to 
37c  for  oleomargarine.  Cheese  is  steady 
at  34  to  36c  for  longhorns  and  daisies ; 
33c  for  fiats  and  brick;  45c  for  Swiss, 
per  lb.  Eggs  are  firm  at  4S  to  50c  for 
hennery  and  45  to  4Sc  for  State  and 
Western  candled.  Dressed  poultry  is 
active,  but  live  is  in  light  demand  at  42  to 
47c  for  dressed  turkey ;  34  to  30c  for 
dressed  fowl :  27  to  20c  for  old  roosters ; 
37  to  48c  for  capons ;  34  to  30c  for 
chickens:  45  to  48e  for  broilers;  40  to 
42c  for  ducks,  and  27  to  30c  for  geese, 
with  live  poultry  about  2c  per  lb.  less. 
Maple  products  are  dull  at  $1  50  to  $2 
per  gal.  for  syrup  and  17  to  22c  per  lb. 
for  sugar  :  honey  is  33  to  36c  per  lb.  for 
common  to  fancy  extract.  Baled  hay  is 
steady  at  $24  to  $20  per  ton  for  tin*  three 
grades  of  Timothy  on  track.  Straw  is 
$12  to  $14  per  ton  for  all  sorts,  j.  w.  C. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 

Here  in  Red  River  Valley.  Minn.,  and 
North  Dakota,  wages  are  from  $55  to  $65 
for  seven  months,  from  17  years  up.  Seed¬ 
ing  behind  on  account  of  rains;  farm  unit. 
240  to  640  acres.  No  corn  to  mention, 
no  tree  fruit,  no  dairying,  no  good  tame 
sod.  Wheat,  $2.60  locally  at  one  time, 
but  slumped  :  barley.  00c.  Section  hands. 
$00  a  month,  eight  hours.  Land  prices 
doubled  in  six  years,  $100  and  over  at 
present  in  good  localities.  Business  large¬ 
ly  on  credit ;  store  bills  paid  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  Soil  is  a  black  silt,  clay 
subsoil,  level  as  a  floor  and  horrible  when 
muddy.  Farming  here  is  like  drawing  a 
check  on  the  Bank  of  Fertility  and  al¬ 
ways  expecting  to  find  a  balance  on  the 
right  side.  Potatoes  are  occasionally 
grown  when  fields  are  too  foul  with  weeds 
— not  as  a  standard  rotation.  J.  D. 

Polk  Co.,  Minn. 

,  General  farm  work  much  delayed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  so  much  wet  weather;  in  some 
localities  the  delay  has  been  two  or  three 
weeks.  Nothing  is  growing  on  account  of 
the  cool  nights.  We  had  a  heavy  frost 
the  26th  and  28th  of  April,  damaging 
most  all  the  early  fruits.  Farming  in 
this  section  is  not  carried  on  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  This  has  been  a  lumbering  and 
bituminous  coal  mining  district,  but  both 
are  now  all  worked  out  and  gone.  We 
have  many  small  streams  of  fresh  water. 
The  land  is  mostly  mountainous  and  very 
steep  and  stony.  There  is  good  pasture 
in  the  little  valleys.  Dairying  and  stock 
raising  could  be  carried  on  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Thousands  of  acres  of  the  cut-over 
land  has  been  taken  over  by  the  State. 
But  there  is  still  a  lot  of  land  lying  waste 
that  could  be  had  very  reasonable  and 
could  with  a  small  outlay  of  labor  and 
money  be  made  into  good  farms.  Farm¬ 
ing  generally  has  been  done  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  ;  just  enough  to  carry  the 
farmers  along  from  one  year  to  another. 
A  good  many  of  the  farms  have  been 
neglected,  and  are  badly  in  need  of  lime. 
There  has  been  more  lime  used  this  year 
than  any  previous  year.  All  feeds  are 
very  high.  Flour,  49-lb.  sack,  $3  40; 
dairy  feed,  $3.60  per  100  lbs. ;  chop. 
$2.90  cornmeal,  $3.60;  whole  corn,  $2.10 


per  bu. ;  oats,  $1  :  buckwheat.  $3  35  :  bay, 
very  poor  grade,  $35 ;  straw,  $15.  Milk. 
12c.  Butter,  farmers’.  70c;  cheese,  40c; 
eggs.  40c.  No  beef  cattle  for  sale.  Butch¬ 
ers  handle  mostly  Western  stock,  '  and 
very  high.  Smoked  bacon.  55c.  ;  ham.  4S 
and  50c;  lard,  38c.  Young  pigs  bring  $12 
and  $14  per  pair  ;  very  scarce.  g.  l.  p. 

Cameron  Co.,  Pa. 

Eggs,  45c;  chickens,  dressed,  43;  broil¬ 
ers,  ,48c ;  squabs.  75c  per  pair.  Potatoes, 
from  80c  to  $1  per  bu.  Hay;  loose,  de¬ 
livered  to  the  press,  from  $1.50  per  100 
lbs.  and  up.  Milk  delivered  to  creamery 
by  test  of  butterfat.  But  ter  fat,  per  lb., 
85c.  Young  pigs  six  weeks  .  old,  $8  to 
$10  per  head;  calves,  16c  per  lb.  Butter 
from  creamery,  74c.  'Good  'cows  are 
bringing  from  $75  'to  $175,  with  calf. 
Crops  here  are  looking  well.  Wheat  and 
rye  are  doing  fine  with  all  this  rain.  Oats 
and  potatoes  are  all  planted  ;  most  of  the 
farmers  were  only  breaking  corn  ground 
May  12.  Staple  crops  are  wheat,  pota¬ 
toes  and  hay.  Apples  and  peaches  are 
looking  well,  especially  the  peaches,  in 
spite  of  the  cold  weather  we  had  in  April. 
Wheat  bran,  $2.55  per  100  lbs. ;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $3;  cake  meal,  $3.80;  cottonseed 
meal.  $3.80;  Buffalo  gluten,  $3.10. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  j.  A.  c. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

.Tune  5 — Jerseys.  T.  S.  Copper  &  Son, 
Coopersburg,  Pa. 

June  5-7 — Ilolsteins.  Moyer  National 
Sale.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  12 — Jlolsteins.  J.  B.  Sissons’ 
Sou,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

June  12 — Berkshire*.  Berkshire  Coun¬ 
ty  Berkshire  Club.  Old  Shade  Farms.  Lee, 
Mass.  W.  H.  McKee,  secretary,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass. 

June  13 — Ayrshire*.  New  England 
Ayrshire  Club  Consignment  Sale.  A.  H. 
Sagendorph,  Spencer,  Mass.,  sales  mana¬ 
ger. 

June  14—  Berkshire*.  Hood  Farm 
Lowell,  Mass. 

.Tune  16 — Jerseys.  L.  J.  Coburn,  San- 
gerville.  Me. 

June  17-18 — Ilolsteins.  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Company.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

June  19 — Dispersal  sale.  85  purebred 
and  40  grade  Ilolsteins.  W.  E.  Gorman, 
Llanerch,  Pa. 

July  4 — Ilolsteins.  Otsego  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Club.  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  6-8 — Ilolsteins.  Quality  Holstein 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Oct.  8-9 — Ilolsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  Lacona, 
N.  Y.,  Manager. 

Oct.  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 


“How  do  you  and  your  wife  manage  to 
adjust  your  little  differences  so  pleas¬ 
antly?”  “Easily  enough.  I  just  admit 
I  am  wrong.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady. 
<?ober  man,  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
Thia  Hate  will  be  5  Cent*  a  word,  payable  iri  advance.  The 
name  and  addre»9  must  be  counted  a*  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  displuy  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobber*  and  scene  ral  manufacturers*  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Esc>?»  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  iro  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Capable  woman  rs  cook  in  small 
Summer  hotel  located  in  mountain*  abort  100 
miles  from  New  York  City:  must  be  good,  all 
around  plain  cook:  state  experience  and  sa’ary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  5557,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Strong,  tnid’ “lc-aged  Protestant 
woman,  accustomed  to  the  country,  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  on  farm,  with  all  mod  rn  con¬ 
veniences;  two  in  family.  ADVERTISER  55(17, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  farm  foreman,  willing  to 
follow  instructions  and  discharge  duties  faith¬ 
fully  and  intelligently  during  owner’s  absence; 
300-acre  dairy  and  general  stock  and  crop  farm; 
grade  Holstein  cattle;  married  man,  28-34  years 
old;  life  experience  on  farm  and  two  <r  more  years 
Cornell  training  preferred:  farm  must  le  run  on 
paying  basis  and  only  sober  reliable  man  consid¬ 
ered;  state  age,  weight,  nationality,  experience, 
salary  expected  and  when  read'y  for  work  in 
iirst  letter.  ADVERTISER  5523,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  woman.  o-c  thor¬ 
oughly  used  to  country  life,  to  help  care  for 
an  elderly  person  and  assist  in  work  in  the  h  use; 
two  in  family;  no  laundry  work:  liotse.  modern 
conveniences;  permanent  employment  an  1  good 
wages;  answers  with  dependents  not  considered. 
ADVERTISER  5500,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a  State 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded:  salary  $45  a 
month  for  men  and  $30  for  women,  with  ma'n- 
tenanee.  State  age  when  applying.  Apply  to 
SITE  It  INTEND  ENT,  Letehworth  Village, 

Thtells,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  sturdy  boy.  about  17,  on  small  general 
farm;  give  weight,  ex;>erienee,  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  OHAS.  MANLEY,  Braintree,  Vt. 


WANTED — A  reliable  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work:  two  In  family:  Long  Island.  MR.  MEL¬ 
VIN,  1  Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  Married  teamster;  must  be  good,  bard 
worker  and  able  to  do  general  farm  work: 
splendid  house;  all  modern  conveniences;  large 
garden,  milk  and  wood;  good  wages.  Apply  BOX 
152,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


WANTED — An  assistant  single  herdsman  to 
work  in  Grade  A  dairy;  Sharpies  milker  used; 
state  experience  and  references.  FISHKILL 
FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Trustworthy,  middle-aged,  American 
Protestant  woman  who  is  fond  of  children,  to 
aid  in  housework  on  farm  on  Long  Island,  ninety 
miles  from  New  York;  family,  two  adults  and 
four  children,  between  ages  two  and  eleven;  no 
washing  required,  but  must  help  with  mending, 
plain  sewing  and  care  of  children;  will  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  family;  only  persons  desiring 
permanent  employment  need  apply;  wages,  $30 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  5458,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  for  Guernsey  herd  wanted  July  1st: 

competent  and  reliable,  who  can  get  results 
in  A.  R.  work:  write  fully,  stating  experience, 
references  and'  compensation.  HILLSWOLD 
FARM,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

"  - - 1 

WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  to  take  charge 
of  plant  on  private  estate;  must  understand 
incubation  and  the  proper  care  of  stock;  good 
chance  for  man  to  show  his  ability.  Add'ress, 
giving  references  and  wages  expected,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  assist  with 
housework  in  country;  no  washing  and  every¬ 
thing  modern:  a  pleasant  home  with  a  congenial 
family:  $25  per  month.  A.  E.  BUYERS,  Wil- 
liamsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  experienced  apple  orchardist  who 
also  is  familiar  with  modern  beekeeping;  state 
experience  and  references.  FISHKILL  FARMS, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  reliable  man  to  drive  an  ice 
wagon:  work  on  the  farm  off  days.  M.  J. 
HAWKINS,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  in  dairy  plant  and  on  farms — 
Farm  bands,  $2  per  day  with  board  and  room; 
barn  men,  $55  per  month  with  board  and  room; 
milkers.  $(10  per  month  with  board  and  room. 
COLUMBIA  MILK  FARMS,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


TWO  WOMEN,  friends  or  relatives,  cooking  and 
housework,  on  gentleman’s  modern  farm;  no 
laundry:  own  bath;  electric  lights.  BOX  121, 
Litchfield.  Conn. 


WANTED — Competent  dairyman,  experienced  in 
A.R.O.  work,  for  herd  of  registered  Holsteins; 
good  wages,  fine  home;  along  State  road,  and 
other  privileges  furnished:  permanent  position 
for  right  man.  RIVERSIDE  DIARY  FARM. 
Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Farmer,  who  can  work;  mar¬ 
ried:  sober:  understands  horses  and  cows;  a 
fair  job  for  fair  man.  WILFOIiD  WOOD,  146 
Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  for  general  farm 
work;  good  milker  preferred:  wages  $40  and 
board:  references  required.  WILLIAM  CAM¬ 
ERON,  Morristown.  N.  J. 


WANTED — .Single  man  as  herdsman  to  have 
charge  of  ninety  lead  of  purebred  Holsteins: 
must  have  had  experience  in  A.  R.  O.  work  and 
must  furnish  best  references;  an  attractive  prop¬ 
osition  for  the  man  who  can  deliver  the  goods. 
HAYLAND  FARM,  Milford,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN  with  the  experience,  ability  and 
brains  to  make  plant  pay,  seeks  position  as 
working  manager  on  living  salary  and  profit- 
sharing  basis;  expert  incubator  and  brooder  man; 
managed  one  plant  12  years:  American:  married. 
ADVERTISER  5568,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

• - J 

FARM  MANAGER  or  foreman,  can  work  with 
his  head  as  well  as  his  hands:  single;  29: 
practical  man.  some  eollege  training:  experi¬ 
enced;  go  anywhere:  references.  ADVERTISER 
5570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  to  take 
charge  of  large  commercial  or  private  estate, 
poultry  farm:  Cornell  graduate:  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  ability  and  character.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5572.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  assistant  to  fa-in  su'cr- 
intendent:  single;  24:  go»d  experie-  e.  educa¬ 
tion.  references.  ADVERTISER  5571,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  Hollander,  sing'e  (4‘).  as 
herdsman-dairyman  on  country  estate:  A  No. 
1  reference.  Address  ADVERTISER  5578.  c.  re 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  wants  position  at 
once:  take  full  charge  or  work  under  superin¬ 
tendent:  experienced  in  general  farm  crops 
live  stock,  building  up  run-down  land:  a  goo  1 
mechanic  on  machinery  and  buildings;  good  ref¬ 
erences:  give  full  particulars  in  first  Utter. 
VERNON  BELL.  Rhinebeek.  N.  Y. 


FARM  bookkeeper  and  accountant  on  large  farm 
or  estate:  American,  single,  age  35i;  thoroughly 
competent  and  reliable;  books  opened,  inven¬ 
tories,  appraisals,  income  tax  statements; 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  dairying,  poultry; 
highest  references  from  present  emrdoye-.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  5577,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker  . 


FARM  manager,  experienced,  eollege  bred  man. 

wants  position  on  large  farm  or  es‘ate:  can 
make  your  farm  business  pay.  BOX  4(12.  East 
Lansing.  Mich. 


AMERICAN,  20.  wishes  position  on  up-to-date 
New  York  State  fruit  farm:  eight  years’  fruit 
experience:  wages  $50  month  and  hoard.  BOX 
07,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  Route  3. 


THOROUGHLY  trustworthy,  neat  and  consci¬ 
entious  young  woman,  with  two  growing,  well- 
reared  school  children,  a  girl  of  nine  and  a  boy 
of  eight  years,  desUes  position  as  housekeeper: 
highest  references:  kindlv  state  full  particulars 
•and  salarv  offered.  CLAIRE  JARVIS,  West 
Park.  N.  Y. 


FARMERS  TAKE  NOTICE!  Do  von  want  phe¬ 
nomenal  A.  R.  records?  My  system  of  feeding 
lias  increased  milk  productio  >  50  per  cent.  You 
do  not  pay  until  results  have  been  obtained1. 
Would  accept  permanent  place  if  suited.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE— 300  acres,  grain,  dairy  and  fruit 
farin’  in  Dutchess  County;  good  land,  good 
buildings:  bumper  crop  fruit  this  year;  estimat¬ 
ed  2.000  baskets  peaches.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5509,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  partner;  live  wire  (small 
Investment);  40-acre  orchard;  high  class;  big 
orchard  neighbors.  CHARLES  BECK,  Owner, 
1  Waynesbi.ro,  Va. 


90  ACRES,  75  tillable p  good"  soil:  pasture,  woods, 
timber;  200  apple  beginning  bear:  5  acres  oats, 
10  corn,  now  iri;  preparing  for  other  crops;  gar¬ 
den  planted:  2  miles  good  roads,  Kinderliook  827, 
good  condition  2-story  9-room  house,  modern 
conveniences;  hot- water  heated;  beautifully  lo¬ 
cated;  also  recently  built  bungalow;  stable  50x12 
ell,  23x12  icehouse,  shop,  woodshed;  conservative 
values,  house  $4,500;  bungalow,  $1,400;  stable, 
$400;  icehouse,  $150:  shop,  $50;  will  sell  :  11 
above  mentioned,  $0,000  if  quick;  $2,000  easli  re¬ 
quired;  owner  occupying;  whole  farm  price  bn  l  i- 
ings.  R.  SHELDON,  Ivinderhook,  Columbia  Co.. 
N,  Y. 


WANTED — -Within  hour’s  commutation  New 
York  City,  small  farm;  good  condition;  brook: 
barn;  comfortable  modernized  residence;  year’s 
lease,  purchasing  option;  all  year  commuter's 
home,  object;  send  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  farmer  with  good  help  to 
take  my  farm  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  on  half 
shares;  150  aeres  tillable;  fully  stocked;  all  ma¬ 
chinery  and  implements;  crops  in  to  date,  and 
good;  start  at  once.  ADVERTISER  5574,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4,000  hens;  6,000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  Vt  mile 
from  town  of  3,500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard;  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  2(5 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean;  set.  in  aptile  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford.  Del. 


$3,000  INCOME,  commuting  poultry  farm:  seven 
minutes  station;  14  acres;  modern  buildings 
for  1,200  head;  concrete  floors;  non-freeze  water 
system:  electric  artificial  daylight;  brooders; 
over  100  15-year  fruit  trees;  good  barn;  brook; 
spring:  artesian  well;  honse  eight  rooms;  steam 
heat,  electric  light,  all  improvements;  sale,  ex¬ 
change;  $9,000.  BOX  99,  Woodeliff  Lake,  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  Florida  home:  37)4  aeres:  100  fruit 
trees  in  great  variety;  cow.  horse,  all  tools, 
two  pigs,  dozen  hens,  apiary.  70  colonies;  roomy, 
comfortable  house  with  furniture;  everything 
included,  only  $4,000.  DR.  E.  W.  POMEROY, 
Richland,  Fla.  , 


WOULD  you  like  a  5-acre  tract  of  land  on  either 
proposed  Sunset  Trail  or  Grand  View  Terrace? 
Every  plot  lias  a  view  all  its  own  and  some 
nearly  40  miles;  it’s  in  beautiful  Overlook,  a 
suburb  of  Millington;  all  conveniences  in  one 
section  and  easy  commuting;  see  them  any  week 
day.  JOHN  V.  HAAS,  Owner,  Millington,  N.  J. 


96-ACRE  dairy  farm,  stocked  and  equipped, 
ready  for  business;  ideal  Summer  home  for 
city  man;  two  miles  to  hustling  railroad  town: 
plenty  wood,  fruit  and  berries;  buildings  in  geo  1 
repair;  piped  with  never-failing  spring  water. 
JOHN  W.  BASS,  Randolph,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Best  paying  established  implement 
and  seed  business  in  village  of  7,000  in  Central 
New  York;  stock  inventories  $15,000  or  more: 
special  inducements  to  right  parties  for  quick 
action.  Address  ADVERTISER  5563,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


120-ACRE  Genesee  Valley  fruit  farm,  near 
Rochester:  best  of  soil,  water,  drainage  and 
fences:  good  buildings,  location  and  surround¬ 
ings;  14  acres  apple  orchard;  price,  $21,000.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  5552,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


7Vt-ACRE  farm  for  sale;  1  mile  village.  Snlli- 
van  County:  dwelling  (all  modern)  and  tenant 
honse;  poultry  plant,  capacity  2,600  chicks.  900 
laying  liens:  garage;  stable:  running  water  in 
all  buildings:  first-class  condition;  price  $9,000. 
ADVERTISER  5556,,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


22-ACRE  FARM,  level,  in  A-l  condition:  good 
barn;  five  excellent  cows,  one  horse  and  fann¬ 
ing  tools:  large  house,  electric  lights,  city 
water  and  bath:  $6,500:  part  cash:  balance  on 
easy  terms.  CIIAS.  KARST,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  milk  farms  in  New 
England:  fully  equipped  dairy  house  and  barn; 
an  old-established*  business.  Address  BOX  16, 
Taunton,  Mass. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — -We  off-  r  for  sale,  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  the  following  agriculture  implements, 
all  in  first-class  condition:  One  Mogul  816  trac¬ 
tor  and  three  plows,  two  Planet  Junior  cultiva¬ 
tors,  one  2-horse  harrow,  one  Oliver  horse  plow, 
one  corn  planter,  one  steel  oil  barrel,  one  d'isc 
Fa-row,  one  sfeol  gas  barrel,  one  tractor  attach¬ 
ment  with  chain,  one  tractor  beU  drive,  one 
nii>*>r  tractor  plow,  four  Oliver  tractor  plow- 
->>a-es.  T*.  S.  METALS  REFINING  COMPANY, 

Chrome,  N.  J. 


JAPANESE  Hull-less  Popcorn.  1918  crop,  in  one- 
to  five-pound  bags,  30c  a  pound;  in  ton-pound 
hag*.  2Sc:  in  50-pnnd  baps,  26c  and  postage  to 
your  zone.  S.  E.  HALL.  Cherry  Valley.  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Fifteen  incubators,  consisting  of 
Rnckeve.  Queen,  Cyphers.  Prairie  State.  Buf¬ 
falo  a-d  Models;  all  guaranteed  and  can  be  in- 
soected  running  in  my  cellars:  prices  Uw,  a  ■- 
cording  to  condition :  also  three  Newtown  brood  - 
stoves.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Copper 
Hill.  N.  .T. 


A  BA  PGA  IN  for  quick  sale — Model  B  5-10  Avc-v 
tractor:  plowed  seven  ac-es;  good  reasons  for 
selling.  ARTHUR  STEVENS.  Perkasle.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — *-row  adlnstable  spray  attachment, 
readv  to  a’uoch  to  pump,  in  good  condition 
WIT. FORD  WOOD,  146  Court  St..  Rro  k’.vn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Bin  man  garden  tractor.  ROBERT 
BLACK.  P.  O.  Sicklervllle,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Hlnm.an  milker,  three  units.  >  o”<- 
plete  for  ’double  rw  stanchions:  extra  pa'l. 
claw  and  teat  cups;  best  offer  gets  it;  also  )■  - 
draulie  cider  press.  No.  five  hundred,  made  '  -• 
Monarch  Machine  Co.  BOX  141,  Smithvilln 
Flats,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  an  estate,  one  18  h.  ». 

Bird  sail  steam  tractor,  with  extra  wheels  f  r 
rolling  roads  etc.:  price  $650  f.  o.  b.  Address 
WM.  L.  CLARK,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED — Carload  good  grade  cow  hay:  sure 
price  per  tun  f.  o.  h.  FRANK  .T.  MURPHY, 
Prospect  Hill  Place,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


1, 800-EGG  Ccndee  incubator,  in  perfect  c-r.ii. 

tion:  bargain  at  $150.  H.  A.  HATHAWAY, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Stump  puller;  two-horse;  Smith  or 
Hercules  caldts:  must  be  in  good  condition. 
H.  A.  BENNETT.  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 


PULLFORD  tractor  attachment:  new:  'a  — : n , 
$1!XI.  B.  C.  SNYDER,  North  Germantown, 

N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — K*rsto  one-man  stump  pid’er; 

nearly  new;  pulls  ’em.  HOLMAN,  Hopkins, 
1  Mich. 


ACH  type  of  the  Everlastic  Roofings  is 


^  backed  by  The  Barrett  Company  with 
60  years’  experience  in  the  roofing  business. 
All  styles  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 


Everlastic  Multi -Shingles  (4-in-l) 


Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing 


Til!.  newest  thing  in  roof- 

|j|  M^d^’f  h^h0’  jUrable‘ 

proofing  materials  and  sur¬ 
faced  with  real  crushed  slate  in  soft  art-shades  of  red  or 
green.  When  laid,  Multi-Shingles  look  exactly  like  indi¬ 
vidual  shingles  and  make  a  roof  worthy  of  your  finest 
buildings.  They  are  weather  and  fire-resisting  to  a  high 
degree.  Fast  color;  need  no  painting.  Being  four  shingles 
in  one,  they  save  a  great  deal  of  time  in  laying  and  require 


,  IVli'uSlK 

sun-sufAfl0! 


THE  most  beautiful  and  durable  roll  roofing 
made.  Manufactured  the  same  as  the  Everlastic 
Shingles  described  at  the  left,  but  comes  in  rolls. 
Surfaced  with  real  crushed  slate  in  soft  shades  of 
red  or  green.  The  slate  not  only  makes  a  very 
handsome  roof  but  one  that  is  fire  and  weather- 
resisting  and  very  durable.  This  roofing  requires 
no  oaintinh.  as  the  colors  are  fast.  Nails  and 


Everlastic  “Rubber* ’  Roofing 


THIS  is  one  of  our  most  popular  roofings.  Thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  buildings  all  over  the 
country  are  protected  from  wind  and  weather  by 
Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing.  It  is  tough,  pliable, 
elastic  and  very  durable,  and  the  price  is  low.  It  is 
.easy  to  lay,  no  skilled  labor  being  required.  Nails 
and  cement  are  included  in  each  roll.  It  is  made  of 
high-grade  water-proofing  materials,  insuring  dry, 
comfortable  buildings  under  all  weather  conditions. 


Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles 


MADE  of  the  same  material  and  with  the 
same  natural  slate  finish  (red  or  green) 
as  the  MuJti-Shingles  described  above,  but 
made  in  individual  shingles,  size  8x12^  ins. 
A  finished  roof  of  Tylike  Shingles  is  far 
more  beautiful  than  an  ordinary  shingle  roof 
and  in  addition,  costs  less  peryear  of  service. 


For  further  details  write  nearest  office  for  free  illustrated  booklet  covering  all  these  types  of  roofing. 
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Making  Meat  vs.  Making  Milk 

The  Problem  as  Presented  in  New  York 

N  IMPORTANT  QUESTION — The  difficulty  in 
securing  the  “cost  of  production  plus  a  reason¬ 
able  profit’’  in  the  milk  industry  has  raised  this 
question  in  many  a  dairyman's  mind:  Is  there  an 
opportunity  at  this  time  under  existing  conditions 
to  make  an  equal  or  larger  profit  in  producing  pork. 
In  mb  or  mutton  and  wool,  and  beef,  as  in  making 
market  milk,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  or 
increase  the  fertility  of  our  farms?  There  are  sev- 


COU  NT  E  It  BA  LAN  C I  NO  DISADVANTAGES.— To 
offset  these  are  some;  reasons  why  many  dairymen - 
and. others  are  questioning-  the  wisdom  of  continuing- 
to  make  the  dairy  industry  their  main,  and  in  many 
cases  their  only  source  of  income!,  1.  Increasing  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  securing  efficient  help  who  will  share  with 
the  owner  the  unavoidable  confinement  seven  days 
in  the  week  required  by  the  dairy  business  (which 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  article  on  the  first 
page  of  your  issue  of  May  1(M.  2.  The  increasing 

prices  asked  for  dairy  feeds.  3.  The  more  exacting 
requirements  placed  upon  the  dairymen  that  their 


permanent  flock  of  sheep  for  those  sections  where 
we  have  more  or  less  of  the  cheap  pasture  land 
above  referred 'to,  and' the  Winter  feeding  of  range 
or  Western  lambs  on  farms  which  have  little  or  no 
permanent  pasture,  and  where  the  land  is  more 
valuable  for  cultivated  crops.  A  -whole  article  might 
easily  be  devoted  to  each  of  these  two  lines  of  work, 
for  there  are  many  points  to  be  considered  for  and 
against.  Almost  any  kind  of  a  barn  or  shed  will 
answer  the  purpose  for  housing  a  flock  of  sheep 
throughout  the  Winter.  Much  cheaper  rations  are 
required  than  for  a  dairy  cow.  During  the  Summer 
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oral  factors  which  must  he  considered  in  discussing 
this  problem,  and  we  will  try  to  look  them  squarely 
in  the  face,  and  in  an  unprejudicial  manner  if 
possible. 

DAIRY  ADVANTAGES. — There  are  at  least  two 
logical  reasons  why  the  dairy  industry  has  been,  is 
and  must  be  one  of  the  most  Important  lines  for  the 
farmers  of  this  State  to  follpw.  1.  Many  thousands 
of  acres  throughout  the  State  are  more  suitable  for 
pasture  than  for  any  other  purpose.  2.  Nearness 
to  large  centers  of  population  creates,  or  at  least 
should  create,  the  best  of  market  conditions. 


stables  and  products  shall  measure  up  to  certain 
standards,  necessitating  more  expensive  equipment 
and  housing  conditions,  which  is  frequently  very 
sadly  needed.  And  then  the  question  arises  if  the 
advanced  price  of  milk  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  and  difficulty  of  production.  Compare 
if  you  will  the  expensive  equipment  of  a  sanitary 
dairy  with  that  required  to  care  for  meat  animals, 
and  then  look  at  the  latter  as  a  money-making  propo¬ 
sition. 

SHEER  AND  LAMB  INDUSTRY.— This  should 
be  divided  as  indicated  into  two  lines  of  work,  the 


they  will  do  well  on  pasture -that  would  not  be  pro¬ 
fitable  for  a  milch  cow.  The  price  of  wool,  mutton 
and  lamb  has  advanced  more  than  the  price  of  dairy 
products.  On  the  other  hand,  a  better  system  of 
fencing  is  required  for  sheep  than  for  cows.  The 
dog  nuisance  is  one  of  the  worst  menaces  to  the 
sheep  industry.  Possibly  there  is  greater  loss  from 
sickness  and  parasites — internal  and  external — with 
sheep  than  with  cows.  How  true  this  might  be  were 
all  cows  tuberculin-tested  and  dealt  with  accordingly 
is  an  open  question. 

FEEDING  LAMBS. — A  concrete  example  of  what 
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was  done  during  the  past  Winter  with  a  ear  of  lambs 
will  serve  to  show  the  possibilities  of  this  line  of 
work,  and  the  following  figures  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  : 


220  lambs,  av.  50  lbs.,  cost  delivered .  $1,518.00 

Pasture,  7  weeks,  on  second  growth  clover...  125.00 

Grain  ration  average  4  bu.  barley  per  day,  10 

weeks  .  280.00 

Hay  and  silage,  same  period,  Nov.  24-Feb.  1, 

estimated  .  .  300.00 

Interest  on  investment.  4  months .  30.36 

Value  of  manure  equal  to  labor  (2  hours  per 
day )  . 


Total  cost  .  $2,253.36 

Sales — 

179  lambs,  av.  81  lbs.,  sold  at  17c. 

29  lambs,  av.  73  lbs.,  sold  at  1514c .  $2,701.76 

12  pelts  at  $1.50  each .  18.00 


Total  sales .  $2,719.76 

Less  cost  .  2,253.36 


Net  profit  .  $466.40 


Had  these  lambs  been  held  a  few  weeks  longer  the 
advance  in  the  market  from  17  cents  to  21%  cents 
would  have  made  the  net  profit  more  than  $1,000 
on  the  lot,  which  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
the  inherent  desire  to  gamble  which  most  men 
possess  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  these  lambs  gained  from  50  pounds  to  about 
80  pounds  in  four  months,  not  a  record  gain  by  any 
means.  A  larger  gain  might  have  been  made  by 
feeding  grain  while  on  pasture,  but  it  would  not 
have  been  made  so  cheaply,  and  might  not  have  given 
any  more  net  profit.  The  largest  gains  are  not 
always  the  most  economical,  since  it  means  more 
grain  and  labor.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  all 
of  this  feed  is  home-grown,  not  one  pound  being 
bought  during  the  entire  feeding  period. 

MAKING  PORK. — Whether  we  are  feeding  for 
meat  or  milk,  one  secret  of  success  lies  in  growing 
instead  of  buying  your  own  feed  just  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Of  course  this  goal  is  not  always  attainable, 
but  it  may  be  to  a  greater  degree  than  most  of  us 
practice.  This  cuts  down  the  largest  item  of  expense* 
not  only,  but  affords  a  market  for  our  farm  products 
at  good  figures.  So  in  pork  production  we  must 
revise  the  old  idea  of  “corn  and  hogs”  as  being  “one 
and  inseparable — the  union  forever.”  More  pasture 
and  less  grain  for  our  growing  pigs  especially  will 
give  us  a  more  healthy,  vigorous,  larger-framed' 
animal  to  work  on.  and  at  much  less  than  closer 
confinement,  a  heavier  ration  and  consequent  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  care  and  labor. 

PROFITABLE  SWINE. — The  day  after  Thanks¬ 
giving.  last  Fall,  we  sold  41  Spring  pigs  that  brought 
us  over  $1,500,  which  were  raised  in  the  following 
manner:  As  soon  as  the  pigs  were  able  to  run  out 
with  the  sows  (about  three  weeks  old)  they  were 
all  turned  out  on  Alfalfa  pasture.  Shortly  after  that 
a  small  field  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  which  was  sown 
as  early  as  the  ground  could  be  worked,  was  avail¬ 
able  for  pasture.  At  all  times  the  hogs  had  access 
to  an  apple  orchard,  where  all  “drops”  were 
promptly  appropriated.  About  three  acres  of  clover 
was  fenced  off  from  the  field  we  had  reserved  for 
hay,  and  this  added  to  the  variety  they  had  to 
choose  from,  and  still  later  they  were  given  free 
range  over  all  the  meadow,  with  the  lambs  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  as  the  aftermath  attained  suffi¬ 
cient  size.  About  September  10  two  or  three  acres 
of  State  corn  was  just  beginning  to  glaze,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  harvest  this  crop,  a  portable  fence 
dividing  the  piece  so  they  were  made  to  clean  up 
one-half  at  a  time,  the  easiest  and  most  economical 
corn  harvest  we  ever  experienced.  Late  in  October 
we  began  feeding  these  hogs;  previous  to  this  time 
the  labor  had  been  almost  negligible.  This  feed 
consisted  of  cooked  cull  beans  and  ground  barley, 
and  the  ears  of  corn  which  were  picked  up  in  the 
field  after  filling  our  silo.  The  ears  were  also  saved 
from  the  last  six  or  eight  loads  of  corn  that  went 
into  the  silo,  as  it  would  have  been  wasted  there; 
all  this  was  fed  without  husking,  of  course.  Here 
again  I  do  not  claim  maximum  gains  were  made. 
Had  they  been  fed  more  heavily  on  grain  a  larger 
gain  could  have  been  secured,  but  not  as  economi¬ 
cally. 

BEEF  CATTLE  IN  NEW  YORK.— Shortly  after 
the  lambs  referred  to  were  marketed  14  steers  were 
secured  at  the  Buffalo  stockyards,  averaging  820 
pounds,  at  11%  cents  per  pound.  These  were  well- 
bred  cattle  of  the  beef  type  and  were  put  in  Feb.  5, 
the  14  steers  costing  $1,365.38,  including  freight  from 
Buffalo.  Silage,  AlLrlfa  and  clover  hay  and  about 
2%  bushels  of  ground  barley  per  day  in  two  feeds 
(not  a  heavy  ration  by  any  means)  has  brought 
these  cattle  up  to  an  average  of  1,008  pounds,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  one  of  them  chanced  to 
be  such  a  poor  feeder  that  he  weighed  less  when 
sold,  on  May  12,  than  when  he  was  purchased.  This. 


of  course  hurt  the  appearance  and  consequently  the 
sale  of  this  bunch  of  cattle.  These  steers  sold  at 
14  cents  per  pound  on  the  same  market  where  they 
were  purchased,  the  same  firm  handling  them.  The 
net  returns  were  $1,922.76,  the  advance  over  cost, 
$557.38,  being  what  we  received  for  feed  consumed 
and  labor.  It  would  at  least  be  fair,  however,  to 
check  the  fei’tilizing  value  of  the  manure  against 
the  labor,  and  at  present  prices  of  potash  and  nitro¬ 
gen  I  think  there  would  be  quite  a  balance  in  favor 
of  the  manure.  Again,  only  home-grown  feeds,  it 
will  be  noted,  were  used,  as  has  been  true  with  our 
seven  horses  and  three  cows. 

EQUALIZING  WORK. — The  question  of  main¬ 
taining  our  fertility  is  one  which  concerns  every 
farmer,  and  to  dp  this  most  of  us  feel  that  more 
stock  solves  the  problem.  Not  every  farmer  likes 
the  dairy  business,  as  is  the  case  with  the  one  who 
raised  this  question,  and  this  method  affords  an 
opportunity  to  feed  our  roughage  and  grain  at  home 
during  a  shorter  period  of  the  year,  at  a  time  when 
labor  is  not  so  valuable,  releasing  our  help  during 
the  growing  season,  giving  us  a  longer  day  to  care 
for  our  farm  crops,  unless,  perchance,  we  are  trying 
to  observe  the  daylight-saving  fad,  as  our  chores 
are  practically  all  done  during  the  Winter  months. 
Thus  by  giving  us  a  more  uniform  amount  of  work 
the  year  around,  Ave  can  employ  a  better  grade  of 
help  by  the  year,  and  we  find  that  they  prefer  this 
type  of  work  to  dairying.  i.  c.  h.  cook. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Seasonal  Variation  in  Milk  Composition 

What  Happens  to  the  Cow  in  Summer? 

•Part  II. 

BREED  VARIATIONS.— It  is  worth  while  to 
know  if  this  seasonal  factor  Avorks  differently  with 
different  breeds,  and  what  may  be  expected  with  a 
mixed  herd  under  actual  working  conditions.  The 
herd  at  the  Storrs  Station  was  made  up  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  four  dairy  breeds,  and  figures  show¬ 
ing  monthly  per  cent  fat  and  per  cent  solids  not  fat 
were  tabulated  for  the  year  1915  for  each  breed,  and 
for  the  herd  as  a  whole.  A  study  of  these  data  is 
presented  in  condensed  form  in  Table  III: 

Table  III. 

,  JVr-  Guern-  Ayr-  Hoi-  Mixed 

sey  sey  shire  stein  Herd 

Jan.  Fat  Test .  5.50  4.77  4.28  3.51  4.35 

Lowest  Fat  Test .  4  72  3  93  3.76  3.09  3.88 

Mo.  of  Lowest  Test....  June  July  June  April  June 

Difference  . 7S  .84  .52  .42  .47 

Jan.  SNF  Test .  9.22  9.57  S.85  8  99  9  11 

Lowest  SNF  Test . S.42  S.52  8.26  8.17  8.37 

Mo.  of  LoAvest  Test — .  Aug.  Aug.  June  April  Aug. 

Difference  . SO  1.05  .59  .S2  .74 

RESULTS  COMPARED. — These  figures  sIxoav  that 
there  is  a  seasonal  variation  of  both  fats  and  solids 
not  fat  in  all  breeds.  In  some  instances  the  lacta¬ 
tion  stage  helps  to  make  this  condition  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  cows  are  too  few  in  number  and  one 
year  is  too  short  a  time  to  work  out  any  exact  rate  of 
decrease  in  test.  It  is  shown  that  the  decrease  is 
greater  Avith  the  higher-testing  breeds,  except,  in  the 
ease  of  the  Holstein,  Avhere  the  decrease  in  per  cent 
of  solids  not  fat  is  as  great  as  for  the  Jersey.  The 
decrease  in  solids  not  fat  for  all  breeds  and  for  the 
entire  herd  is  greater  than  the  decrease  in  fat. 

FALL  FRESHENING. — One  of  the  reasons  Avhy 
men  handling  coavs  for  advanced  registry  records 
have  found  it  advantageous  to  have  cows  calve  in 
the  Fall  is  that  they  can  obtain  a  higher  average 
fat  percentage  throughout  the  year.  The  average 
figures  for  cows  calving  in  October,  November  and 
December  range  someAvliat  higher  than  the  other 
months.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  seasonal  factor, 
resulting  in  a  higher  test  during  the  period  of  heavy 
milk  flow  than  is  obtained  at  other  times  in  the 
year.  It  is  also  Avell  known  in  circles  Avhere  seven- 
day  tests  are  made  that  in  fitting  the  cow  by  fatten¬ 
ing  a  better  fat  test  will  result  from  Winter-calving 
cows. 

PRACTICAL  POINTS.— One  of  the  practical 
points  brought  out  by  a  study  of  these  figures  is  the 
probability  that  in  the  Summer  time  the  milk  of  the 
various  breeds  or  of  a  mixed  herd  is  below  the 
common  standard  of  8.50  per  cent  solids  not  fat. 
Table  III  indicates  that  it  is  more  difficult  in  the 
Summer  time  to  produce  milk  Avhich  is  up  to  8.5 
per  cent  solids  not  fat  than  to  produce  milk  which 
is  up  to  the  fat  standard.  Here  even  the  Jerseys 
fall  slightly  beloAV  the  standard  for  one  month.  The 
Guernseys  run  dangerously  near  the  line,  the  Ayr- 
shires  are  below  two  months,  the  Holst*  as  five 
months,  and  the  mixed  herd  three  months.  The 
decline  in  fat  test  for  the  Jersey  is  .78,  or  about 
tAvice  as  great  r.s  for  the  Holstein  .42.  These  figures 
conform  almost  exactly  Avith  the  observations  made 
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by  one  of  New  York’s  large  milk  companies,  avIio 
write:  “Would  say  our  experience  shows  that 
dairies  composed  of  a  great  part  of  Holstein  cattle 
will  vary  about  five  per  cent  in  butterfat  between 
Summer  and  Winter  and  in  dairies  with  Jersey 
cattle  test  will  vary  about  one  per  cent.” 

DEALERS’  FIGURES. — Thinking  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  see  just  Iioav  seasonal  fat  variation 
shoAved  up  in  dealers’  tests  the  writer  wrote  to  the 
largest  New  York  milk  concern,  Avho  furnished  the 
folloAving  figures: 

Table  IV. 

Showing  the  average  monthly  fat  content  in  the  milk 
of  4.200  dairies  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1917. 

April . 3.75  Aug . 3.S5  Dec . 4.0 

May .  3.75  Sept . 4.0  Jan . 3.9 

June  . 3.75  Oct . 4.1  Feb . 3.85 

July  . 3.8  Nov . 4.1  March  _  3.7 

These  figures  show  a  .3  to  .4  per  cent  drop  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer.  Figures  were  also  given 
showing  the  average  monthly  tests  in  10  country 
plants  representing  about  500  dairies.  In  every  case 
the  highest  tests  occur  in  the  Fall  and  Winter 
months.  Also  October  and  March  figures  AA’ere 
given  on  40  individual  dairies,  the  October  tests 
averaging  3.8  per  cent  and  the  March  tests  3.6  per 
cent. 

WHY  THIS  SEASONAL  VARIATION.— The  ex¬ 
act  cause  of  lower  tests  in  Spring  and  Summer  is  not 
known.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  the  kind 
of  feed,  because  the  test  begins  to  drop  while  coavs 
are  still  on  Winter  feed.  Neither  does  it  seem  to 
be  abrupt  changes  in  temperature.  The  writer  has 
studied  tests  in  so-called  “warm  spells”  and  “cold 
snaps”  in  Winter,  and  no  correlation  can  be  made 
between  these  sudden  changes  and  the  per  cent  of 
fat  in  milk.  It  is  a  change  that  comes  on  gradually. 

H.  P.  JUDKINS. 


A  Case  of  Mismanagement 

ES,  I  would  attribute  “Marylander’s”  pitiful  re¬ 
sults  in  farming  (page  805)  to  mismanagement. 
Noaa-,  don’t  all  “holler”  at  me  until  you  hear  of  my 
credentials  as  a  judge  of  such  matters.  I  have  been 
both  a  “farmer”  and  a  “business  man”  (using  the 
“marks”  advisedly).  I  know  both  games  and  can 
play  them  both  in  a  medium  successful  way.  To 
start  Avith,  let  us  all  agree  that  nowadays  a  farmer 
must  be  a  fairly  good  business  man.  “Marylander” 
is  eA  idently  no  business  man,  and  at  his  age  he  ouclit 
not  to  have  gone  into  farming,  especially  not  into 
dairying  in  a  location  where  there  is  no  local  market 
for  milk  and  no  shipping  facilities.  If  lie  had  asked 
I  iie  It.  N.-Y.  before  embarking  on  the  seA’en  years’ 
hard  work  stunt,  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  surely  have  ad¬ 
vised  him  in  a  manner  to  saA’e  him  money  and  toil. 
To  plug  away  for  even  three  years  with  so  little  re¬ 
turn  is  sheer  self-castigation ;  also  it  is  bad  business. 
To  start  Avith  a  mortgage  of  $1,500  and  after  seven 
years  to  see  it  increase  to  $2,000  with  not  much  in¬ 
crease  in  the  security  is  bad  business.  To  confess 
that  he  has  an  income  of  over  $2,000,  not  counting 
flour,  meat,  etc.  (which  ought  to  be  counted),  and 
yet  not  able  to  progress  financially,  is  a  confession 
of  bad  business  management. 

As  a  worker  this  good  man  is  a  big  success.  To 
attain  an  income  of  approximately  $2,500  at  the  age 
of  60  is  an  accomplishment  deserving  all  praise. 
But  Avhere  did  the  money  go?  He  says  nothing  of 
children,  had  no  luxuries,  no  entertainment  (not 
even  church  going),  and  yet  he  got  away  with  the 
bulk  of  that  money.  lie  gives  us  no  details  of  his 
expenditures.  Let’s  see.  Interest  on  an  indebted¬ 
ness  of  $2,000  Avould  be  $120;  taxes,  probably  $30; 
insurance.  $15;  labor  (boy  for  eight  months),  at  most 
$240;  fertilizer  for  60  acres,  $200;  repairs  (he  says 
his  implements,  etc.,  sadly  need  repairing  or  replac¬ 
ing,  so  not  much  was  done  in  that  line),  let  us  say 
$150  annually.  This  gives  us  a  total  of  $755.  De¬ 
duct  that  from  $2,500  and  he  ought  to  have  left 
$1,745  to  live  on.  Surely  he  and  his  Avife  are  not 
going  to  eat  and  wear  that  up  in  one  year.  Did  it 
all  go  into  that  mysterious  item  “Supplies,”  which  I 
have  omitted  as  it  is  too  vague  an  expression.  Even 
conceding  that  he  could  not  pay  off  more  than  $200 
on  indebtedness  out  of  this,  he  surely  could  get  him¬ 
self  sufficient  clothes  and  afford  to  go  to  some  enter¬ 
tainment.  My  income  has  been  in  my  26  working 
years  much  less  than  that,  but  I  have  lived.  Also  I 
have  supported  three  children,  asking  not  a  cent  con¬ 
tribution  from  them.  Hundreds  are  doing  better 
than  I,  so  I  have  no  reason  for  thinking  my  man¬ 
agement  especially  skillful.  My  good  wife  last  year 
raised  100  bushels  of  corn  and  five  tons  Alfalfa  hay 
at  a  cost  of  hardly  $25.  Our  living  expenses  Avere 
exactly  $528,  including  clothing  for  the  Avhole  family, 
and  Ave  Avere  able  to  lay  by  over  $400.  We  manage 


to  so  to  church,  and  occasionally  enjoy  some  tame 
amusements.  I  never  average  more  than  eight  hours 
daily  labor.  Remarks  as  to  what  is  paid  for  pro- 
duce.  railings  at  the  merchant  for  making  a  profit 
on  eggs  (T  am  a  merchant  myself  and  know  what 
there  is  in  that),  etc.,  are  outside  the  question,  as 
our  man  admits  that  he  has  an  income  of  over 
$2,000.  Only  remains  the  question,  what  did  lie  do 
with  it? 

I  admire  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  efforts  to  show  over-enthu¬ 
siastic  back-to-the-landers  that  a  farmer’s  life  is  not 
all  roses,  but  neither  is  it  all  back-breaking  and  no 
joy.  provided  a  man  does  not  go  into  farming  with 
false  illusions  and  just  a  little  American  business 
sense.  Very,  very  few  city  folks  “make”  $1,700  in 
normal  times,  so  even  this  “sad  re¬ 
sult”  farmer  from  Maryland  is  not 
so  badly  off — if  he  manages. 

VIRGINIA. 
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I  believe  the  weeder  has  come  to  stay  in  the  corn 
belt,  and  that  its  use  will  be  more  and  more  appre¬ 
ciated  in  raising  more  and  better  corn.  The  present 
generation  of  corn  growers  is  seeking  every  device 
and  method  that  will  assist  them  in  their  work ; 
and  the  prices  that  now  prevail  for  corn,  as  well  as 
other  farm  crops,  have  stimulated  more  interest  and 


enthusiasm  in  all  lines 
was  ever  known  before. 
Macon  Co.,  Ill. 


of  agricultural  work  than 
j.  c.  NICHOLLS. 


Spraying  Against  the  Wind 

Mr.  A.  C.  Weed  has  had  some  good  articles  on  the 
spray-gun.  How  does  he  spray  both  sides  of  the 
branches  on  a  windy  day?  We  do  not  have  many  days 


The  Weeder  In  the  Corn  Belt 

TTIE  Hope  Farm  man  wonders 
what  has  become  of  the  weeder 
as  a  farm  tool.  Well,  it  has  come 
West  and  installed  itself  in  the 
corn  holt,  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  most  valuable  and  much  appre¬ 
ciated  tool  ip  the  hands  of  the 
i  -•  Trio  farmer.  The  more  we  use 
it  the  better  we  like  it.  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  may  explain  why  it  has 
fallen  into  disuse  in  some  portions 
of  the  country — it  has  been  shoved 
back  under  the  shed  and  allowed 
to  stay  there,  while  dependence  is 
placed  on  the  cultivator  and  har¬ 
row.  To  secure  the  host  results  the 
weeder  must  be  used  at  just  the 
right  time.  Tf  used  loo  soon  after 
a  rain,  or  not  soon  enough,  it  will 
not  do  satisfactory  work.  The  soil 
must  be  just,  dry  enough  to  pulverize 
well.  Again,  the  ground  should  not 
he  cloddy.  While  the  corn  is  young 
and  tender,  heavy  clods  rolled 
against  the  stalks  will  either  weight 
them  down  or  break  them.  Our 
method,  when  weather  conditions 
permit,  is  to  run  over  the  field  with 
a  spike-tooth  harrow  a  few  days 
after  the  corn  is  planted.  This  dis¬ 
courages  wood  growth,  levels  the 
ground,  and  in  case  there  has  been 
a  shower,  breaks  the  crust.  As  soon 
as  the  corn  is  well  above  the  ground 
we  go  over  it  with  a  corrugated 
roller.  This  crushes  the  small  clods 
and  puts  the  surface  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  cultivation.  From  this 
time  on  only  the  weeder  and  the 
surface  cultivator  are  depended  on 
to  keep  the  crop  clean.  If  a  rain 
comes,  the  first  thing  is  to  run  over 
the  field  with  the  weeder.  The  crust 
is  broken,  moisture  is  conserved  and 
weeds  checked.  A  40-acre  field  can  he 
covered  by  a  man  or  boy  in  one  day. 

We  use  a  two-horse  weeder  that 
cultivates  three  rows  at  once.  We 
can  then  follow  it  up  with  the  culti¬ 
vator  in  a  more  leisurely  way,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  ground  is  not  “baking,”  and 
the  smartweed  and  crab  grass  not 
getting  the  stai’t  of  us.  Rains  at 
this  time  of  year  are  sometimes  so 
frequent  that  if  entire  dependence 
is  placed  on  the  cultivator  weed 
growth  gains  on  us  and  seriously 
menaces  the  crop.  Quick  work  with  the  weeder,  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  crumble,  saves  the 
day.  Our  corn  growers  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
that  fact  more  every  season,  and  the  sales  by  imple¬ 
ment  dealers  are  increasing.  As  soon  as  the  field 
has  been  covered  with  the  cultivator,  it  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  run  over  it  immediately  with  the  weeder, 
whether  there  has  been  rain  or  not.  The  teeth  of 
the  weeder  worl  among  the  stalks  of  the  corn  and 
tear  down  the  little  ridge  left  by  the  cultivator 
blades.  The  two  objects  aimed  at  all  the  time  in 
the  care  of  the  corn  crop  are  to  keep  down  the  weeds 
and  conserve  moisture.  The  frequent  and  prompt 
use  of  both  cultivator  and  weeder  accomplishes  this 
result  effectively.  The  harrow  has  its  place  early 
in  the  season,  but  ihe  weeder  can  be  used  long  after 
the  corn  has  grown  too  tall  to  make  it  possible  to 
use  the  harrow. 


Cleaning  Up  the  Onion  Crop  on  a  Southern  Xcir  Jersey  Farm. 

Knee  M  ark  and  C ra-icling.  Fig. 


This  Means 


m 


“ Asleep  at  the  Sivitch 


’’  Chickins  Xalurully  Hunt  for  a  Self-feeder  and  Use 
it  Without  Training.  Fig.  Joo 


that  nr not  windy,  and  while  the  spray  will  drift 
through  in  great  shape  with  the  wind,  it  does  not  drive 
back  against  the  wind  unless  I  open  it  up  like  a  fire 
hose.  It  has  the  power  all  right,  but  I  do  not  like 
spraying  with  a  tire  hose.  With  the  rod  you  could  put 
the  spray  just  where  you  wanted  it,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  gun  will  deliver  a  fine  spray  where  it  is  wanted 
except  with  the  wind,  and  that  will  not  cover  all  the 
tree.  I  particularly  do  not  want  to  have  to  go  over  the 
orchard  twice  with  wind  in  different  directions. 

Bantam,  Conn.  E.  D.  c. 

MAKESHIFT  METHOD.— It  might  be  enough 
to  say  that  those  who  do  not  want  to  drive 
through  the  orchard  twice  with  different  winds  to 
spray  both  sides  of  the  tree  will  have  to  he  satisfied 
with  some  less  satisfactory  way  of  doing  their  work. 
Spr  yir  against  the  wind  has  always  seemed  to  us 
a  makeshift,  and  a  pretty  poor  one  at  that.  With 
reasonably  good  luck  in  the  matter  of  changes  of 
wind  we  can  spray  both  sides  of  the  tree  quicker, 
better  and  with  less  waste  of  material,  to  say  noth¬ 
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ing  of  the  nastiness  of  being  covered  and  dripping 
with  spray  dope  all  day.  Spraying  is  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  job  at  best,  and  there  is  no  need  of  making 
it  especially  bad  when  to  do  so  wastes  both  time 
and  money. 

NOT  A  GOOD  JOB. — We  have  often  heard  “ex¬ 
perts”  tell  of  the  great  results  they  obtained  by 
spraying  against  the  wind,  but  when  watching  them 
at  work  it  seemed  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  they 
found  any  effect  at  all  from  their  spraying.  We 
have  seen  men  who  believed  that  they  were  thor¬ 
oughly  saturating  the  trees,  when  if  they  had  gotten 
off  and  watched  the  work  they  would  have  found 
that  they  were  merely  touching  the  ends  of  a  few 
branches.  There  is  at  least  one  make  of  gun  which 
if  used  at  high  enough  pressure  and 
with  enough  capacity  for  the  size 
opening  in  the  disk  will  throw 
a  very  fine  spray  much  farther 
against  the  wind  than  any  ordinary 
nozzle,  hut  it  will  not  do  a  good  job 
of  spraying  against  the  wind.  We 
proved  that  last  year.  When  spray¬ 
ing  one  side  of  a  few  rows  of  large 
trees  there  was  a  slight  drift,  against 
ns.  hut  we  thought  we  had  covered 
that  side  just  as  well  as  any  other. 
When  the  apples  were  large  enough 
to  show  up  the  scab  spots  we  found 
that  our  covering  of  the  tree  had 
been  in  streaks,  and  when  picking 
time  came  there  were  streaks  of 
good  apples  and  streaks  of  poor 
ones.  Some  of  the  streaks  were 
only  a  few  inches  wide,  but  they 
showed  that  we  had  wasted  many 
gallons  of  material  and  much  still 
more  valuable  time. 

GOOD  SPRAYING  PAYS.— Time, 
when  conditions  are  right  for  spray¬ 
ing.  is  the  most  valuable  thing  we 
have.  I  believe  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  final  settlement  of  last  year’s 
business  my  share  of  the  result  paid 
me  about  $20  an  hour  net  for  the 
time  spent  in  spraying  operations, 
and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can 
afford  to  waste  much  of  this  time 
trying  to  spray  against  the  wind 
when  a  careful  survey  of  the  results 
through  several  seasons  has  proved 
to  our  satisfaction  that  at  least  half 
of  the  time  and  material  is  thrown 
away.  If  we  could  get  over  our 
orchards  quickly  enough  it  would 
pay  us  well  to  drive  through  most 
of  the  older  blocks  four  times,  cov 
ering  all  we  could  possibly  reach 
each  time  from  a  different  direction. 
With  usual  weather  conditions  this 
would  assure  us  a  crop  which  could 
almost  be  packed  “A  Grade”  with¬ 
out  sorting  if  we  were  able  to  do  it 
in  the  two  weeks  following  the  fall 
of  the  blossoms.  Under  our  condi¬ 
tions  this  is  the  important  spray. 
If  we  get  it  on  properly  at  the  right 
time  the  others  are  of  value  only 
for  certain  special  things.  For  leaf- 
curl  in  peaches  we  must  spray  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  swell.  Sour  cherries 
must  he  sprayed  just  after  the 
husks  fall.  Bud-worm  calls  for 
poison  in  the  dormant  spray.  San 
•Tose  scale  must  he  sprayed  with 
Winter  strength  lime-sulphur  before 

9 

the  leaves  get  too  large.  Little 
harm  will  he  done  at  one-to-eight 
nearly  up  to  the  time  for  the  “pink 
spray.”  If  we  get  the  llme-sulpliur 
and  poison  spray  on  well  enough  to  control  scab  the 
later  broods  of  codling  moth  will  not  be  large  enough 
to  he  worth  bothering  with.  This  spray  also  con¬ 
trols  tent  caterpillars.  We  may  have  to  make  a 
later  spraying  to  control  Fall  web-worm  and  red¬ 
humped  caterpillar,  which  are  gettiug  numerous  in 
our  orchards. 

A  DAMPENING  EXPERIENCE.— It  cannot  he 
too  strongly  said  that  spraying  against  the  wind  i> 
an  unprofitable  job.  I  once  did  a  good  job  at  it  and 
then  reformed.  We  had  about  a  tankful  left,  and 
had  about  a  hundred  pear  trees  to  spray.  It  was 
near  quitting  time  on  the  last  day  of  spraying,  and 
if  they  were  not  sprayed  then  they  would  be  left. 
They  were  small  trees  just  coming  into  full  bearing, 
so  we  drove  as  close  to  them  as  possible  and  sprayed 
all  the  side  near  us  by  putting  the  nozzle  against 
each  twig,  then  I  pushed  the  end  of  the  rod  through 
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the  tree  and  waved  it  around  until  I  felt 
sure  that  enough  spray  had  drifed  back 
to  cover  the  tree  from  that  side.  It  took 
about  an  hour  to  spray  those  trees,  and 
enough  material  was  used  to  have  sprayed 
a  great  many  more  if  done  properly  with 
the  wind.  The  horses  and  the  rig  were 
dripping  wet.  and  I  had  not  a  garment 
which  did  not  drip  as  I  walked.  The 
driver  got  off  and  watched  while  each  tree 
was  being  sprayed.  It  would  be  very 
helpful  for  the  advocates  of  spraying 
against  the  wind  to  stand  on  the  .side 
lines  for  a  few  minutes  and  watch  some¬ 
one  else  do  it  once.  If  this  did  not  con¬ 
vince  them  they  might  well  be  set  down 
as  hopeless.  Alfred  c.  weed. 

Wayne  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

DEMAND  GENERALLY  GOOD — INCREASING 
SUPPLIES  WELL  TAKEN  UP. 

The  season  thus  far  shows  several 
features  distinctly.  First,  the  old  stocks 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  always  excepting 
field  beans,  have  been  cleaned  up  remark¬ 
ably  well  .  Second,  native  fruit  has  been 
scarce,  high  and  in  good  demand.  Third, 
demand  has  been  good  also  for  most  lines 
of  vegetables,  with  few  gluts,  even  when 
shipments  have  been  heavy. 

Carlot  movement  has  jumped  to  well 
above  8,000  cars  per  week,  as  usually 
happens  early  in  June.  The  Southern 
season,  delayed  by  much  rain,  seems  to 
have  nearly  caught  up,  but  is  still  a  little 
late,  judging  by  tlie  late  starting  of  the 
peach  and  melon  movement  compared 
with  last  year  which,  however,  was  an 
early  season. 

POTATOES  IN  DEMAND. 

The  good  market  for  potatoes  has  called 
out  all  sorts  of  old  stock,  which  is  doing 
its  best  to  make  up  for  the  light  new  crop 
in  the  South.  But  the  combined  volume 
of  old  and  new  is  not  enough  to  overload 
the  markets,  and  prices  recover  about  as 
fast  as  they  go  down.  The  Virginia  crop, 
starting  early  in  June,  will  test  the  mar¬ 
kets  further  when  movement  gets  under 
full  headway,  but  that  crop,  like  the 
others,  is  less  than  usual.  South  Caro¬ 
lina  not  only  has  a  light  crop,  but  about 
half  seems  to  be  No.  2  stock.  The 
Noithern  potato  crop  is  still  guesswork, 
except  for  reports  that  some  important 
early  section  like  New  Jersey,  which 
started  to  plant  lightly,  as  in  the  South, 
have  increased  over  early  estimates  for  the 
very  reason  that  news  of  the  Southern 
shortage  had  spread  Northward.  Prices 
of  No.  1  old  potatoes  in  leading  city  mar¬ 
kets  range  $2.25  to  $2.(»0  per  100  lbs.  in 
the  West  and  $2.50  to  $2.90  in  the  East, 
for  large  lost. 

ONIONS  AVERAGE  MODERATE. 

Planting  of  onions  in  the  North  is  re¬ 
ported  less  than  last  year,  including  the 
East  and  Middle  West,  also  California, 
but  the  area  will  still  be  large,  the  total 
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not  decrease  in  acreage  being  less  than  i 
five  per  cent.  The  last  lots  of  old  crop 
touched  $10  per  bag  in  a  few  markets,  ' 
for  fancy  stock,  but  the  range  was  ex¬ 
tremely  wide  during  the  last  month  or 
so.  some  sales  of  soft,  sprouted  .stock  run¬ 
ning  as  low  as  $1.  The  new  Texas  crop 
is  now  well  past  the  height,  although 
small  shipments  will  continue  for  a  month 
or  two  longer.  The  Louisiana  early  crop 
is  not  likely  to  amount  to  much  this  year. 
California,  which  ships  almost  everything 
the  year  around  had  its  new  onion  season 
in  full  swing  while  some  of  its  old  stock 
from  cold  storage  was  still  being  mar¬ 
keted  in  small  quantities.  Like  the  Texas 
Bermuda  onions,  they  bring  the  growers 
$3.50  to  $3.75  per  crate  of  less  than  a 
bushel. 

CABBAGE  A  WEAK  FEATURE. 

Southern  cabbage  is  harder  to  sell  than 
it  was,  and  sections  distant  from  large 
markets  have  found  prices  crumbling. 
Thus  Southern  California  cabbage,  which 
sold  well  above  $100  per  ton  net  to 
growers  at  one  time,  now  nets  them  about 
$30.  But  California  truck  and  fruit 
growers  have  made  good  returns  this  year, 
although  their  expenses  and  difficulties 
vere  severe. 

STRAWBERRIES  VERY  HIGH. 

The  whole  country  is  feeling  the  effect 
of  three  seasons  of  light  settings  of  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  Next  season  may  not  be 
much  different,  because  good  plants  were 
in  short  supply  this  Spring  and  many 
growers  had  to  limit  their  acreage.  Prices 
of  the  fruit  have  gone  upward  steadily 
for  the  past  four  seasons.  In  1916  good 
Southern  berries  sold  in  Northern  whole¬ 
sale  markets  as  low  as  4  to  15c  per  qt. 
This  year  the  range  is  mostly  15  to  40c. 
Even  the  canning  and  juice  stock  bring 
about  20c  per  qt.  right  in  the  producing 
sections  from  Virginia  to  California,  and 
the  Eastern  manufacturers  are  actually 
competing  with  shippers  of  standard  mar¬ 
ket  stock  as  far  West  as  Arkansas. 

G.  B.  F. 
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|  Why  Complain  of  Poor  Coffee  ♦ 
|  Or  The  High  Price  of  Coffee 


when  you  can  have  a  superior 
beverage  of  rich  flavor  and 
health  value  by  drinking  the 
original 


: 


Postum  Cereal  ! 

|  It’s  an  American  drink  whose 

♦  high  quality  never  varies.  Its 

|  price  doesn’t  change  and  it’s 

♦  economical. 

|  Two  sizes,  usually  sold  at  15c  and  25c. 

|  Everywhere  at  Grocers. 


Controlling  Rose  Bugs;  Destroying 
Sumac 

1.  Will  you  inform  me  what  to  do  to 
prevent  “rose  bugs”  from  destroying  our 
roses  and  grapes?  They  come  in  June 
and  remain  for  three  or  four  weeks.  2. 
Is  there  any  way  of  destroying  sumac 
other  than  digging  the  roots?  W.  D.  R. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  Hand  picking  remains  the  only  re¬ 
source  for  discouraging  the  rose  bug  or 
rose  chafer  in  the  flower  garden.  A  spray 
that  is  effective  in  controlling  this  insect 
is  five  pounds  arsenate  of  lead  dissolved 
in  50  gallons  of  water,  to  which  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  molasses  is  added.  It  is .  not  ef¬ 
fective  without  the  molasses.  This  spray 
is  applied  when  the  insects  are  due  and 
again  about  a  week  later,  and  is  said  to 
be  very  useful  in  vineyards,  where  these 
beetles  are  very  destructive  to  the  grape 
blossoms.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  use.  such 
a  spray  on  blooming  roses.  This  insect 
breeds  in  sandy  ground  grown  up  to  sod 
and  weeds;  clean  culture  discourages  it, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  adjacent  sod  les¬ 
sens  the  plague.  sIt  is  often  noticeable 
that  the  beetles  congregate  in  greatest 
numbers  upon  white  or  light-colored  roses 
and  white  flowers  generally ;  according  to 
some  authorities,  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  insect  has  an  extremely  limited 
range  of  vision ;  it  is  able  to  see  the 
light-colored  flowers,  but  misses  darker 
ones  because  of  their  low  visibility. 

2.  We  cannot  suggest  any  other  way  of 
getting  rid  of  sumac.  Perhaps  readers 
can  offer  other  advice. 


Woodchucks  Girdling  Trees 

I  set  a  pear  orchard  this  Spring  and 
upon  examination  today  find  woodchucks 
have  girdled  three  trees  and  have  injured 
some  others.  Can  you  give  me  some  rem¬ 
edy  which  will  kill  the  woodchucks  in 
their  burrows?  J.  L.  M. 

Indian  Fields,  N.  Y. 

Are  you  sure  the  woodchucks  did  the 
damage?  With  us  they  seldom  gnaw 
trees  when  they  can  get  grass  or  clover. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  used  to  kill  them. 
This  makes  a  poisonous  gas.  A  stone  is 
wrapped  with  rags  or  cotton  waste,  the 
bisulphide  poured  over  it  and  then  it  is 
pushed  down  into  the  hole,  taking  care  to 
plug  up  the  entrance.  Gasoline  is  also 
used,  but  the  surest  thing  is  for  some  good 
marksman  to  wait  with  a  rifle  until  the 
woodchucks  come  out.  and  shoot  them. 

“For  the  Land’s  Sake,  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it.” — Adv. 


SOY  BEANS  and  ALFALFA 

MUST  BE  INOCULATED  TO  SUCCEED 

Inoculate  beans,  peas,  clovers,  vetch  and 

DOUBLE  THE  CROP 

Postpaid,  Acre  Size.  75  cts.,  6-Acre  Size,  83.00 
Mention  Crop  to  be  Inoculated 
Free  Booklet.  HOW  TO  GROW  LEGUMES 

LARGEST  BACTERIA  PRODUCERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO  Dent.  R  CANTON,  OHIO 


Soy  Bean  Seed 

$5  a  bushel—  Haberlamit— the  all-purpose  varietv— 
good  for  soil— GOOD  FOR  STOCK-GOOD  FOR  YOU. 
40  cents  rebate  on  return  of  seed  bar 

M,  V.  I.ANIEMANN.  Criinburj,  N.  J. 

or  107  N.  Miitn  St..  II iglitstuwn.  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Plants  of  all  kinds,  grown  from  selected  seed.  Get 
our  priceon  plants  sent  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  .A  Iso 
special  price  on  large  orders.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


Tested 

by 

Cornell 
and 
Morrisville 
Experiment 
Stations 
and 

Oneida  Co. 
Farm 
Bureau 


Will 
Give 
10  to  20 
per  cent 
Increase 
in  Crops 
With  Half 
the 

Material 
and  Labor. 


Circular  Ring 
Fertilizer  Depositor 

The  cut  herewith  shows  what  the  machine  is — 
lifting  the  machine  by  handle  fills  valves  and 
setting  it  down  drops  the  measured  amount  of 
fertilizer  around  the  plant. 

The  machine  works  like  a  corn-jabber— walk 
right  along,  cover  3  acres  a  day.  No  danger  of 
burning  the  plant  with  this  machine  and  prevents 
the  ravages  of  cut-worms  on  corn  and  cabbage. 

Savestimeand  labor,  producing  bettercrops  with  less  fertilizer. 
Machine  Is  10  ins.  across  at  top,  30  ins.  high  and  holds 25  pounds. 

$7.50  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid 

Circular  giving  full  description — FREE 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BROWNING,  CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

"It  has  paid  for  itself  twice  over  in  tlie  first  half  acre.” 

Arthur  Marsh,  Paris,  N.  Y. 


Tested  and  Trusted  Over  a  Century 

Bolgiano’s  “Gold"  Brand 

CLOVER  SEED 

Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa, 
Crimson  Clover,  White  Clover, Clover  and  Grass 
Mixture,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass.  Red  Top,  Dwarf  Essex 
Rape,  Spring  Vetches,  Winter  Vetches,  Millets, 
Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent  Pasturage, 
Seed  Com,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas. 
Seed  Grains,  Milo  Maize,  Sorghums,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Seed  Oats,  Onion  Sets,  Etc. 

Bolgiane’s  "Gold”  Brand  Seeds 
are  Carefully  Selected,  Re-cleaned 
of  Highest  Purity  and  Germination 


BOLGIANO’S  ‘GOLEV  GUARANTEE 

Anyone  who  purchases  Bolgiano’s  "Gold” 
Brand  Seeds  and  upon  examination  finds 
them  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  can 
immediately  return  them  and  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  same  will  be  re¬ 
refunded.  We  will  also  pay  the  freight 
both  ways. 

Catalog  and  Samples  Mailed  to  Your 
Address— FREE 

Name  Varieties  in  which  You  aro  Inter¬ 
ested.  We  will  pay  freight  if  you  mention 
this  Paper. 

Bolgiano’s  Seed  Store 

Address  Dept.  140  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Labaa&a.a.a. a a 
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Contractors  to  the  Government 

TAPES 

FOR  TYING 

CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 


IN  FAST  COLORS 
Hoffman- Corr  Tape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Binder  Twine 


Get  our  low  1919  prices.  Fnrtn- 
oriigents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

IHEO.  BURT  8  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


ARE  YOU  POSTED  FROM  A  TO  Z  ? 

GARDEN  GUIDE,  now  in  its  third  edition,  tells  authori¬ 
tatively  just  what  to  do  to  produce  tlie  best  vegeta¬ 
bles,  fruits  and  flowers.  1001  other  garden  pointers 
covered.  Paper.  75c.:  cloth,  SI.  postpaid. 

<i  ItO IV  BETTER  "Heine  Fruit  Grower,"  by  SI.  G.  Kains.  in- 
K 111' IT  spiring  book  ever  published.  Practical 

through  its  every  page.  Tells  best  varieties  and  how  to 
grow  them.  Paper,  $1  ;  cloth,  ft. 50,  postpaid. 

A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Inc.,  438b,  West  37th  St.,  New  York 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CAULIFLOWER.  CABBAGE,  TOMATO.  PEPPER.  EGG.  BRUS¬ 
SELS  SPROUTS,  BEET,  CELERY.  KALE.  LETTUCE,  SWEET 
POTATO.  ONION,  PARSLEY.  SAGE,  LEEK,  ASPARAGUS, 
RHUBARB.  HORSERADISH.  ASTER.  SALVIA  PLANTS. 

H  K  It  It  Y  P  I.  A  N  T  8 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY.  BI.ACKRKKRY,  GOOSEBERRY, 
CflllRANT,  CRAPE  PLANTS,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
suite  US.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground.  N.T. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ten  of  the  best  kinds  selected  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred— Early,  Midseason  ami  Late.  A  Iso  CABBAGE.  CEL¬ 
ERY.  TOMATO.  PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  in  season, 
Send  for  our  1919  price  list.  Caleb  Hoggs  &  Son, 
ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM.  Clteswold.  Delaware 


TRANSPLANTED  BERRY  PLANTS 

Heady  in  May .  June  and  July.  All  leading  Varieties.  The 
New  Everbearing  strawberries  “  Neverfail,"  indors'd  by 
>1.  Crawford.  The  New  Everbearing  raspberry,  "Erskine 
Park,”  The  New  “  Honey  Sweet  ”  Black  Cap  raspberry 
and  hundreds  of  other  varieties.  Write  for  Catalogue.  Ad¬ 
dress  L.  J.  Farmer,  "  Thu  Strawberry  Mm,"  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


HI 

ft 


ARRISONS*  NURSERIE 

Fruit  Trees  Budded  from  Bearing  Orchards, 
roach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  quince, 
grape-vines,  strawberry  plants,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  evergreens  and  shade  ‘ 


blackberries. 
Catalog  free. 


evergreens  and  shade  trees. 

Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


Sweet  Potato  and  Cabbage  Planis  VoT  p2eppl°?7 

20c.  per  doz.,  postpaid.  Celery  Plants  in  season.  Price 
list  free.  TV.  8.  F  O  it  I>  A-  SON,  llurtly,  Delaware 


Sweet  Potato  Plants  »^-u«'100P9«tpaie.  enm.nge, 


Catalogue  free.  M. 


Tomato  and  Pepper  plants. 

N.  HOKGO.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SWEET  POTATO  Plants  ^-hundred*  -p08,p,lldi 


HARRY  L.  SQUIRES 


.65  thousand,  express. 
Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Tnmoln  Dlonlo  STONE.  The  Standard  canning  variety. 
I  OIIldTO  lianiS  ©  R8t.  per  1000.  Circular  free.  Plants 
Heady  June  6  to  25.  8.  A.  VIK1MN,  llurtly,  Delaw  uro 


St.  Regis  Raspberry  Plants 

Shippedtp repaid.  HARRY  L.  BQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants  AH1IMKA1),  W  llllnmsoii,  N.T. 


For  Sale-  LongIslandSEEDCORN  WHITE  GENT 

J.  CODDINGTON,  -  Gleu  Head,  L.  I. 


Large  Asparagus  Roots  4oryqrickrro ""“i 

82  60hundred;  SI  2  thousand.  S-yr.-roots,  81 .50  hun¬ 
dred;  $8  thousand.  2-yr.. roots.  81  15  hundred  ;  S6.26 
thousand,  by  express.  1IARKY  I..  8QUIRE8,Good  Ground, N.Y. 


SWEET  PI. OVER.  Best  white  Scarified.  SI  8  Hu.  F.xp. 
paid.  Bags  free.  A.  KLOOMl.NGBALE,  Hchon.rtudy,  N.  Y. 


Apple  BARRELS 

1  ouglily  seasoned  material,  K0UT,  GILLIES,  Medina,  N,  Y, 


Late  Cabbage  Plants  Surehead  and  American 

Savoy  ©  68c.  per  1.000;  SO  for  10,000;  S86  for  100.000. 
Plants  Heady  June  10  to  Aug,  10,  S.  A.  YlltUIN,  llurtly,  Del. 
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No  pull,  squeeze  or  strain,  anywhere; 
body  free  and  clothing  easy.  The  exclu¬ 
sive  President  comfort  feature,  adjusting 
in  unison  with  the  slightest  body  move¬ 
ment,  makes  comfort  certain.  No  greater 
wearing  qualities  obtainable.  Absolute 
satisfaction  ALL  WAYS  or  jnoney  bach. 

Buy  on!y  suspenders  marked  ‘'Presi¬ 
dent”  on  the  buckle -then  you’re  safe. 
All  dealers. 


Shirley,  Mass. 


Regular 

Length 

50c 

Extra 

Long 

55c 

Extra 

Heavy 

75c 


Tom 

Thrift 

.Says: 


“Your  porch  this  summer 
will  be  twice  as  homey’if 
the  floor  is  covered  with  a  Crex  Rug.” 

See  Page  847  of  “Your  Bargain  Beck.” 
Note  in  particular  the  Grecian  Key  pat¬ 
tern.  A  9x12  foot  rug  costs  only  $13.95. 
Compare  that  with  prices  asked  any¬ 
where  for  this  standard  rug.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  designs  in 
this  favorite  floor  covering  we  have 
ever  sold.  Crex  rugs  are  sold  especially 
suited  for  porch,  dining,  living  or  bed- 
I  room.  They  are  widely  advertised  and 
I  widely  used. 

Using  "Your  Bargain  Book”  will  pay  yon  big 
■  dividends.  Order  your  copy  today  It's  FREE. 

The  Charles  William  Stores 

390  Storw*  Building  New  York  City 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  cold,  wet  Spring  lias  been  of  ad¬ 
vantage  in  one  respect,  if  not  two.  The 
peonies  are  making  the  finest  bloom  1 
have  had  here  for  years,  though  not  s 
heavy  as  I  have  seen  in  the  North,  and 
in  a  clay  soil,  but  very  fine  here,  when 
our  sandy  soil  gets  hot  early  and  we  get 
only  the  earliest  of  the  peonies,  the  later 
ones  drying  up  in  the  bud.  But  now  tin 
later  ones  are  blooming  profusely,  and 
Feetiva  Maxima,  the  splendid  white  one, 
is  still  making  a  flue  show. 

Another  advantage  of  the  wet  seems  to 
he  promising.  The  grapes  are  in  full 
bud  and  almost  in  bloom,  and  not  a  rose 
chafer  has  been  seen.  Usually  by  the 
time  the  flower  buds  appear  on  the 
grapevines  the  rose  bugs  are  on  them  in 
swarms,  and  if  we  do  not  fight  daily  we 
get  no  grapes  at  all.  and  with  the  best 
fight  they  get  a  large  share  of  the  fruit 
by  eating  the  bloom.  I  spray  with  lead 
arsenate,  corn  syrup  and  water,  and  I 
had  the  poison  on  the  vines  ready  for  the 
varmints.  None  here  yet,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  soil  is  so  wet  and  heavy  they 
have  not  waked  up.  If  they  miss  us  it 
will  be  the  first  time  I  have  known  them 
to  fail  to  arrive  on  time  here.  This  is 
one  disadvantage  of  a  sandy  soil.  The 
rose  chafers  do  not  thrive  so  well  in  a 
clay  loam,  though  they  do  arrive  in  clay 
soil  sections,  hut  far  fewer  than  in  a 
sandy  one. 

The  leaf  blight  on  tomatoes  is  a  tough 
fungus  to  prevent.  In  spite  of  spraying 
there  is  already  some  evidence  of  it  on 
the  early  plants.  The  potato  bugs  seem 
this  season  to  be  especially  partial  to  the 
tomato  plants.  I  hear  of  growers  who 
sowed  for  the  canning  crop  in  the  open 
ground  who  have  had  their  entire  sowing 
eaten  by  the  beetles  when  only  an  inch 
or  two  high.  I  have  had  to  hand-pick 
the  old  beetles  from  my  early  plants. 
One  man  writes  that  he  lias  curled  kale 
in  full  bloom,  and  right  alongside  of  it 
his  early  Irish  potatoes.  The  kale  is 
covered  with  the  potato  beetles  and  not 
one  on  the  potatoes.  I  never  heard  of 
their  eating  cruciferous  plants  before.  If 
they  will  gather  on  kale  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  sow  some  kale  near  the 
potatoes  and  spray  them  with  kerosene 
after  the  bugs  assemble.  So  far  as  I  can 
discover,  there  are  just  four  plums  on 
one  of  the  trees  sent  me  several  years 
ago  from  the  Government  grounds  at 
Chico,  California.  I  am  watching  those 
four  plums  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
From  the  size  they  have  attained  this 
early  it  would  seem  that  they  promise 
to  be  large.  I  understand  they  are 
crosses  of  the  Wild  Goose,  being  long 
and  pointed.  I  planted  several  other 
varieties  of  plums  this  Spring,  for  it  is 
important  to  have  a  number  of  varietie  • 
to  insure  pollination  in  plums.  As  the 
garden  now  contains  eight  plum  trees  I 
may  expect  perfect  pollination  when  nil 
get  to  blooming. 

My  one  vine  of  tin'  Vulpina  class  of 
grapes,  the  class  of  the  Scuppernong,  was 
nipped  some  in  the  hard  Winter  of 
lOlT-l.'s.  but  was  nut  at  all  hurt  last 
Winter.  The  variety  is  the  Memory, 
which  is  claimed  to  he  fine,  but  I  have 
never  grown  it  till  this  vine  was  sent  me. 
and  as  yet  it  has  not  fruited,  and  its 
growth,  while  rapid,  is  of  a  delicate  type, 
and  does  not  promise  to  claim  the  earth 
as  the  Scuppernong  does.  A  neighbor 
here  has  the  Scuppernong  and  ripens  the 
fruit.  I  have  never  known  one  to  make 
fruit  north  of  here  or  even  to  survive. 
This  class  of  grapes  has  one  advantage 
in  that  they  bloom  after  the  rose  chafer 
season.  w.  k.  massey. 

Controlling  Squash  Bugs 

Regarding  the  *l)Ug  pest  on  squash  and 
other  similar  vines,  for  the  last  3S  years 
I  have  practiced  putting  papers  over  the 
hills  when  I  plant  them,  putting  either 
stones  or  dirt  to  hold  the  papers  down.  I 
let  them  remain  ;  the  plants  will  come  up 
through  them  and  the  bugs  do  not  trouble. 
Some  years  I  have  neglected  to  do  so ; 
then  I  place  two  boards  about  12  or  1.1 
in.  long,  about  4  or  5  in.  wide,  and  each 
morning  go  out  and  pick  them  up  and  rub 
them  together  and  in  two  or  three  morn¬ 
ings  you  have  them  conquered.  This  is 
especially  good  for  the  stink  bug.  I  place 
the  boards  by  the  hills  when  I  plant  them. 
The  bugs  will  go  under  the  boards  instead 
of  elsewhere.  \v.  h.  cook. 

New  York. 


A  RUGGED  TIRE 


Built  To  Stand  Hard  Service 

f  I  'HE  Racine  Country  Road  Tire  is  scientifically  designed  and 
•T.  constructed  to  meet  the  farmer’s  needs.  It  is  built  for  the  man 
who  must  drive  his  car  over  bad  roads  as  well  as  good  ones.  It  is 
a  tough,  resilient  tire,  extra  tested  to  yield  the  fullest  measure  of 
extra  mileage. 

Racine  Country  Road  Tires 

are  backed  by  a  5000-mile  guarantee,  and  you  can,  with  ordinary 
tire  care,  expect  mileage  far  in  excess  of  this  distance.  In  the  side- 
walls  of  Racine  Country  Road  Tires  there  is  49  greater  strength, 
to  fight  road  ruts.  The  tread  is  bridged  up  to  the  center  to  give  a 
Tugged  wearing  surface. 

And — Racine  Country  Road  Tires  are  Extra  Tested  in  Racine 
Rubber  Company  factories.  An  extra  test  completes  each  stage  in 
manufacture.  This  extra  care  in  the  factory  means  extra  wear  on 
the  road 

Use  Racine  Tires  and  save  money. 

For  your  own  protection  he  certain  every 
Racine  Tiro  ^ ou  buy  bears  the  name 

Racine  Rubber  Company/  -  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Ideal  for 
Hilly  Country — 
Simple — Few  Parts 
—  Medium  Power 


LIGHT- STRONG -BIG  CAPACITY 


7F? 


It  will  soon  pay  for  itself,  Mr.  Thresherman.  It  will  serve  you  faithfully. 
Don’t  invest  in  one  of  the  bridge-breakers,  the  kind  that  cost  so  much  to  haul  and 
'}  [  operate.  Figure  on  a  Gray  and  compare  the  big  saving  in  first  cost.  You’ll  get 
? .  the  same  capacity  and  durability  in  a  lighter  machine  if  you  buy  one  of  our 

THRESHERS 

73  years  of  experience  stand  back  of  them.  We 
are  known  from  coast  to  coast.  Gray  Thresh¬ 
ers  are  famous  for  durability,  simplicity,  accessi¬ 
bility,  few  parts,  uniform  threshing,  low  repair 
cost,  easy  transportation,  great  strength,  and  low  first  cost. 
We  make  many  sizes  for  the  farmer’s  private  use  or  for  con¬ 
tracting  Tlueshermen.  Send  postal  now  for  our  Catalog. 
It’s  fre<*. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  Inc.,  Box  M  Poultney,  Vt. 


Gray  Threshers 
Gray  Horse  Powers 
Gray  Saw  Machines 
Gray  Ensilage  Cutters 
Gray  Gasoline  Engines 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  Is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


“The  Rule  of  Six” 


From  a  Rural  Carrier 

Serving  one  route  continuously  the 
past  11  years  induces  me  to  comment  on 
the  agitation  for  holiday  service  on  rural 
routes.  It  seems  a  greater  need  exists 
for  the  improvement  of  road  conditions 
whereby  every  farmer’s  opportunities 
would  be  greatly  widened  by  the  same 
outlay  of  money.  There  may  be  some 
magic  way  of  performing  the  hard  labor 
required  to  travel  24  to  30  miles  a  day 
and  handle  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  newspapers,  letters,  circulars,  also 
packages  and  money  orders  that  are  han¬ 
dled  by  the  various  rural  carriers  each 
day.  But  I  believe  if  the  average  farmer, 
who  knows  the  real  need  of  a  holiday, 
were  asked  to  meet  the  expense,  or  wait 
for  his  mail,  there  would  be  a  big  majority 
in  favor  of  the  present  plan. 

Very  few  people,  in  making  demands 
on  the  public  purse,  stop  to  consider  that 
every  dollar  expended  must  first  be  col¬ 
lected.  and  represents  that  amount  taken 
from  some  producer  of  values.  My  own 
observation  of  the  real  value  of  rural  mail 
service  is  that  if  you  ask  the  average 
reader  of  the  daily  press  for  the  impor¬ 
tant  news  items  of  the  papers  delivered 
thr»e  days  previous,  or  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  its  editorials,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  give  an  intelligent  account. 
Many  farmers  tell  me  the  reading  habit 
is  of  very  little  practical  value,  and  is 
indulged  in  something  as  a  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee — simply  from  pure  habit,  regard¬ 
less  of  value.  My  own  reading,  which, 
I  believe,  is  enjoyed  as  much  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary.  is  done  principally  from  the  weekly 
papers,  whose  summaries  of  events  give 
sufficient  mental  stimulus  to  satisfy.  It 
is  not  always  a  question  of  knowing 
what  to  do,  as  much  as  to  be  able  to  do 
it  after  we  know.  If  it  were  possible  for 
the  ordinary  everyday  farmer  and  labor¬ 
ing  man  to  fasten  on  the  lid  of  self- 
denial  of  unnecessaries  that  are  continu¬ 
ously  indulged  in,  it  would  be  only  a 
short  time  before  those  who  pander  to 
the  luxuries  of  life  would  be  hunting  a 
job  at  some  productive  labor  that  would 
contribute  actual  value  to  social  needs. 
There  seems  abundant  proof  to  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  an  old  adage,  “There  is  an 
easier  way  to  kill  a  dog  than  to  starve 
him  to  death  on  bread  and  butter.” 

Michigan.  terry  an  person. 

A  Vermonter  Uses  His  Head 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
“Confessions  of  a  Profiteer”  on  page  80:1, 
as  he  describes  what  I  went  through  for 
about  15  years,  and  I  sympathize  with 
him.  “Profiteer”  is  certainly  not  getting 
proper  returns  for  the  amount  of  work 
he  is  putting  in,  but  is  he  using  his  labor 
to  the  best  advantage?  I  certainly  did 
not,  but  I  had  to  have  my  health  break 
down  before  I  learned  a  better  way. 

No  one  can  tell  at  this  distance  what 
his  weak  point  is  ;  hi  my  case  it  was  try¬ 
ing  to  do  too  much  hand  work,  so  I  was 
in  no  condition  to  do  head  work,  and 
planning  the  work  is  more  than  half  the 
battle.  Under  ordinary  conditions  I  doubt 
if  a  man  can  work  from  4 :45  a.  m.  to 
9:30  p.  m.  and  really  accomplish  as  much 
as  he  would  if  he  stopped  work  before  he 
was  dead  tired,  and  “planned”  the  rest  of 
the  time. 

I  think  “Profiteer’s”  neighbor  is  right 
in  advising  him  to  get  an  engine  to  run 
separator,  pump  water,  run  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
things:  one  suitable  for  such  work  would 
only  cost  around  $75,  and  would  soon  pay 
for  itself  in  time  saved.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  spends  nearly  two  hours  a  day  water¬ 
ing  his,  horses,  when  the  expenditure  of 
not  more  than  $200  would  put  the  water 
into  his  stable  and  cut  the  time  of  water¬ 
ing  down  to  15  minutes.  With  labor  at 
25c  per  hour  how  long  would  it  take  for 
the  outfit  to  pay  for  itself?  But  my  neigh¬ 
bor  says  he  can’t  afford  it,  and  as  he  does 
all  liis  work  on  the  same  principle  he  is 
not  getting  rich. 

I  wish  I  could  say  something  to  make 
“Profiteer”  see  a  better  way.  as  he  is 
surely  headed  for  a  breakdown  if  he,  and 
I  mean  his  wife,  too,  keep  on  the  way 
they  are  going.  Get  in  touch  with  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  they  can  help  lots  if 
you  will  let  them. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  blow  my  own 
horn  I  will  tell  what  we  did  last  year  on 
this  place,  and.  remember,  my  wife  does 
no  outside  work  more  than  to  pick  the 
garden.  She  has  some  boarders,  but  keeps 
that  money  as  hers.  The  total  income 
was  $5,514,  with  a  total  labor  expense  of 
$752 ;  the  total  running  expense  was 
$2,362.  Before  my  health  failed  I  but 
little  more  than  came  out  even. 

Vermont.  - - —  g.  m.  hazard. 


I  enclose  a  clipping  which  I  cut  from 
the  local  paper.  I  am  working  a  dairy 
farm  on  the  hills  of  Southern  New  York, 
which  I  purchased  10  years  ago,  after 
leaving  the  machine  shops  on  account  of 
ill  health.  The  farmers’  slogan  at  present 
is  “A  good  living  and  10  per  cent.”  So 
far  I  have  been  able  to  make  good  so  far 
as  a  good  living  is  concerned,  for  myself 
and  family,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
come  across  with  the  10  per  cent.  After 
reading  the  enclosed  article  it  seemed  to 
me  that  if  the  rule  of  six  was  applied  to 
the  dairyman’s  and  farmer’s  products 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  production,  it 
would  solve  all  his  financial  troubles.  I 
have  been  an  interested  reader  of  your 
paper  for  the  last  dozen  or  more  years, 
and  if  you  care  to  print  this  article  it 
might  throw  more  light  on  the  35-eent 
dollar  as  far  as  raw  hides  are  concerned. 

ADAM  II.  FRICHTEL. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“A.  II.  Geuting,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Shoe  Retailer’s  Association, 
and  proprietor  of  a  large  shoe  store  in 
Philadelphia,  has  worked  out  what  he 
calls  the  “rule  of  six”  for  use  in  his  store. 
Strict  adherence  to  this  plan  has  proved 
so  successful  that  he  advises  its  adoption 
in  all  retail  stores  who  desire  to  keep 
their  profit  curve  slanting  upward. 

“  ‘This  rule,’  says  Mr.  Geuting,  ‘is  not 
at  all  complex,  nor  does  it  require  book¬ 
keeping  of  any  kind. 

“  ‘Take  the  cost  of  every  shoe  that 
comes  into  the  bouse,  add  a  cipher  and 
divide  it  by  six — the  result  will  be  the 


proper  price  for  your  merchandise.  That’s 
all  there  is  to  it ! 

“  ‘This,  in  other  words,  is  a  simple 
method  of  figuring  a  profit  of  40  per  cent 
on  the  selling  price  of  your  shoes.  If  you 
feel  that  40  per  cent  is  more  than  you 
need  to  get  because  your  overhead  is 
small,  take  10  or  15  per  cent  off  the  final 
figure — but  always  find  out  what  the  40 
per  cent  price  is,  because  that’s  the  way  a 
number  of  the  largest  stores  price  their 
goods,  and.  if  you  sell  for  less  than  that, 
you  are  selling  closer  than  the  big  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  country  can  afford  to. 

“  ‘Suppose  you  have  a  pair  of  women’s 
shoes  costing  you  $5.25 — add  a  cipher 
and  you  have  $52.50.  Divide  this  by  six 
and  you  have  a  selling  price  of  $8.75. 
On  a  pair  of  slippers  or  children’s  shoes 
costing  00  cents,  the  same  rule  will  show 
that  you  ought  to  charge  $1.50  for  these. 

“  ‘You  will  find  that,  in  a  number  of 
cases,  this  method  will  give  you  odd  prices 
for  your  goods,  and,  from  my  experience, 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  a  price  list — not  to  be 
too  hidebound.  Don’t  get  it  into  your 
head  that  you  must  sell  shoes  at  fixed 
prices.  This  is  a  plan  which  is  unscien¬ 
tific,  inelastic  and  fatal  to  business  suc¬ 
cess.  Stick  to  the  rule  of  six,  come  what 
may,  except  in  the  case  of  shoes  that  are 
decided  novelties  or  short-lived  styles. 
These  may  be  marked  even  higher.’  ” 


Economic  Injustices 

We  farmers  feel  keenly  some  of  the 
injustices  that  are  being  imposed  on  us 
by  or  on  the  authority  of  Government 
control.  We  see  all  restrictions  removed 
from  everything  except  what  we  produce. 
Wages  are  being  boosted  under  Govern¬ 
ment  authority.  Prices  of  food  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  being  forced  down  in  every  way 
possible.  We  may  well  ask  where  are  we 
coming  to?  The  farmer  cannot  and  will 
not  compete  with  the  Government  in  the 
labor  market.  lie  will  quit.  Then  what 
will  be  the  result?  It  is  surely  time 


June  7,  1919 

someone  in  authority  woke  up.  I  am  for 
an  American  government  for  and  by  the 
American  people,  with  the  seat  of  that 
Government  in  America. 

n.  S.  FULLAGEB. 


City  “Fresh”  Eggs 

An  issue  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  con¬ 
tained  the  following: 

“Fulton.  Mo. — Callaway  County  eggs 
as  so  good  that  they  stay  fresh  for  nine 
months,  according  to  Ollie  Tyson,  a  Ful¬ 
ton  man.  The  dope  on  the  longevity  of 
one  particular  bit  of  hen  fruit  comes  all 
the  way  from  New  York.  On  July  16, 
191 8,  Tyson,  while  packing  eggs,  wrote 
his  name  and  address  and  date  on  one. 
Just  a  few  days  ago  a  man  in  New  York 
bought  some  eggs  guaranteed  to  be  ‘strict¬ 
ly  fresh’  and  the  one  that  Tyson  had 
written  on  was  among  them.  The  man 
then  wrote  Tyson  as  follows: 

“  ‘No  doubt  you  will  be  surprised  when 
you  get  this  letter  and  will  wonder  how  I 
came  by  your  mame  and  address.  Well. 
I  went  to  the  store  for  eggs  yesterday  and 
received  an  egg  with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  date  on  it.  I  bought  the  eggs 
for  strictly  fresh,  so  you  can  see  how  they 
fool  us  people  in  New  York.’  ” 

This  reads  like  one  of  Priebe’s  press 
agent  stunts,  worked  up  in  the  interests 
of  the  biggest  dealers  in  storage  eggs,  in 
order  to  persuade  the  consumers  that 
storage  eggs  are  as  good  as  newly  laid 
eggs.  Assuming  that  it  is  bona  fide  news, 
the  perusal  of  this  item  brings  to  mind 
the  fact  that  once  upon  a  time  New  York 
had  a  Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets  who  devised  and  put  into  operation 
a  plan  which  would  effectually  prevent 
such  impositions.  Was  he  appreciated? 
Ask  the  men  and  the  housewives  who 
elected  a  Governor  and  Legislature  who 
were  pledged  to  the  cold  storage  interests 
to  legislate  the  Commissioner  out  of  office. 

w.  II.  WISNER. 

North  Bergen  Co..  N.  .T..  Poultry  Assn. 
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High  Tension  —Jkaye  stood  the  Test  of Time 

MA 


ONETOS 

Back  in  the  early  days  when  big  tractors  pulling  large 
gangs  of  plows  first  broke  prairie  soil  and  the  tractor 
manufacturers  yearly  took  part  in  competitive  plowing 
contests,  two  tractor  manufacturers  adopted  K-W  Mag¬ 
netos  as  standard  equipment.  Then  year  after  year  oth¬ 
er  manufacturers,  recognizing  the  importance  of  “Re¬ 
liable”  ignition  came  to  K-W  for  Magnetos. 

These  K-W  Magnetos  have  stood  the  gaff  of  tractor 
service  in  every  state  in  the  union  and  in  fifty-seven 
foreign  countries.  They  have  done  their  work  year 
after  year  in  all  climates  from  torrid  Africa  to  frigid 
Russia.  They  have  worked  in  rain  storms,  snow  storms 
and  sand  storms.  They  have  made  good  in  every  draw¬ 
bar  and  belt  service  under  every  conceivable  working 
condition.  Because  they  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
they  are  recognized  today  as  the  standard  magneto  for 
tractors  the  world  over. 

The  K-W  Magneto  has  been  developed  by  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  tractor  development  and  an  ac- 
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curate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  whicti  a 
tractor  must  operate.  It  owes  its  reliability  to  the 
patented  K-W  construction  and  the  fact  that  K-W 
Magnetos  have  always  been  made  up  to  a  quality  and 
never  down  to  a  price. 

K-W  “Inductor”  design  eliminates  all  internal 
sparking  and  trouble  due  to  sliding  contacts  and  poor 
connections,  because  in  K-W  construction  all  internal 
connections  are  permanent.  There  are  no  moving 
wires,  revolving  windings,  troublesome  commutators 
and  brushes,  current  collector  rings,  etc. 

And  K-W  Magnetos  are  just  as  efficient  as  they  are 
reliable — they  cut  fuel  bills  to  the  bone.  Make  sure 
the  tractor  you  buy  is  K-W  equipped.  Look  for  the 
K-W  trade  mark — the  symbol  of  Reliability.  Write 
for  a  list  of  K-W  equipped  tractors. 


<THE 
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IGNITION  CP 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  U.S.A. 
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Using  Hen  Manure  for  the  Garden  > 

On  examining  the  hen  manure  in  the 
barrels  I  find  that  it  is  moist  and  sticky, 
so  cannot  pulverize  ns  you  have  suggest¬ 
ed.  Has  it  lost  most  of  its  strength,  and 
should  it  be  used  differently?  With  my 
peas  I  have  always  put  the  stable  manure 
in  trenches,  covering  with  about  three 
inches  of  dirt,  placing  the  seed  on  top  and 
then  covering.  For  an  experiment  I  have 
done  the  same  with  hen  manure,  and  so 
far  the  peas  seem  to  be  coming  along 
about  as  well  as  those  with  stable  dress¬ 
ing.  Would  it  be  at  all  advisable  to  mix 
this  with  water  and  then  pour  around  | 
plants,  and,  if  so,  wlmt  kind  can  this  be  ! 
safely  done  with?  Soon  I  shall  plant  po-  1 
tatoes.  Can  it  be  put  in  trenches  safely 
and  with  good  results?  I  used  to  see  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  but  did  not  appreciate  its  value 
until  I  had  a  “war  garden’’  and  a  “back¬ 
yard  flock.”  All  three  are  a  great  com¬ 
bination  and  it  makes  us  city  fellows  won-  i 
der  where  the  farmer  gets  off.  Eliminat¬ 
ing  the  pleasure,  it  would  be  expensive 
for  some  of  us.  6.  A.  J. 

Massachusetts. 

In  using  any  kind  of  manure  in  the 
garden  it  is  advisable  to  make  il  as  fine 
as  possible.  That  gives  it  a  better  dis¬ 
tribution  all  through  the  soil.  Many  gar¬ 
deners  put  the  manure  in  the  furrow, 
cover  it  with  soil  and  then  sow  the  seed. 
They  usually  get  good  crops,  but.  in  a  dry 
season  the  manure  is  likely  to  “burn”  or 
dry  out.  Wherever  possible  in  garden  cul¬ 
ture  we  think  it  better  to  make  the  ma-  ( 
nure  or  fertilizer  as  fine  as  possible.  The 
moist  hen  manure  has  lost  some  of  its 
ammonia.  You  can  probably  smell  it  if 
you  get  close  to  the  barrel.  By  dumping 
it  out  of  the  barrel  and  scattering  road 
dust  or  sifted  coal  ashes  over  it  you  can 
dry  out.  the  manure  into  hard  chunks. 
Then  by  crushing  them  you  will  have  a 
fine  fertilizer.  Or,  you  can  fill  a  barrel 
about  two-thirds  full  of  water  and  then 
fill  up  with  the  moist  manure.  Stir  it 
up  well  and  pour  the  liquid  along  the 
rows.  Either  this  liquid  or  the  fine 
crushed  manure  will  be  good  for  the  gar¬ 
den,  but  acid  phosphate  or  fine  ground 
bone  used  with  it  will  be  a  great  improve¬ 
ment. 


English  Grain  Louse  on  Wheat 

I  had  a  fine  field  of  wheat  which  stood 
about  2i/2  ft.  high  by  May  S,  which  is  un¬ 
usual  around  here,  but  in  spaces  or  spots 
it  is  turning  yellow.  On  close  inspection 
I  find  little  green  bugs,  and  once  in  a 
while  a  little  long  fly.  Is  this  the  Hes¬ 
sian  fly.  and  what  is  the  bug?  Do  you 
think  it  is  harming  the  wheat?  I  cannot 
see  any  injury  done  in  the  way  of  a  sting 
or  otherwise.  If  not  the  insects,  what 
makes  it  yellow,  and  is  there  anything  I 
can  do  for  either  or  both?  The  wheat 
was  seeded  about  September  15,  191S,  on 
a  potato  field ;  good  ground,  limed  two 
years  ago.  A.  D. 

Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

The  insect  is  the  English,  grain  louse 
(Macrosiphum  granaria).  Dr.  T.  J. 
Headlee.  New  Jersey  State  Entomologist, 
has  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  agent  of  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 
About  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is 
to  use  nitrate  of  soda  or  some  other  fer¬ 
tilizer  which  will  push  the  growth  of  the 
grain : 

“A  study  of  the  plant  lice  collected 
yesterday  in  the  fields  of  Monmouth 
County  show  them  to  be  apparently  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  a  single  species,  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  English  grain 
louse,  Macrosiphum  granaria  Buckton. 
Most  of  the  damage  done  by  this  species 
is  effected  through  sucking  the  ripening 
heads  and  in  preventing  their  filling  with 
a  proper  quality  of  grain. 

“It  is  recorded  that  the  first  individuals 
are  found  on  young  wheat  in  April  in  our 
part  of  the  country,  but  that  during  open 
Winters  they  may  be  found  on  the  plants; 
while  in  the  South  they  continue  to  re¬ 
produce  during  most  of  the  Winter  in 
open  seasons.  The  lice  feed  on  the  leaves 
until  the  grain  commences  to  head,  when 
they  assemble  on  the  heads  among  the 
ripening  kernels.  In  the  Spring  they  mul¬ 
tiply  with  such  rapidity  that  where  a  few 
are  present  at  the  time  of  examination 
in  a  few  weeks  they  will  be  found  swarm¬ 
ing.  When  the  grains  ripen  they  migrate 
to  various  grasses  and  later  appear  on 
volunteer  oats  and  wheat,  upon  which 
they  subsist  until  Fall  wheat  is  available. 
So  far  as  known  they  hibernate  over 
Winter  among  the  leaves  of  the  growing 
plants,  enough  surviving  both  snow  and 
cold  to  infest  the  crop  the  next  Spring. 

“Like  other  lice  affecting  small  grains, 
this  species  is  held  in  check  by  parasite 
insects,  aided  by  predaceous  insects  and 
fungous  diseases.  Cold  weather  in  the 
Spring  greatly  retards  the  development  of 
the  parasites,  and  gives  the  aphides  a 
chance  to  multiply  rapidly.  With  the  on¬ 
coming  of  warm  weather  the  parasites  be¬ 
come  active.  With  continued  cool  weath¬ 
er  you  will  have  reason  to  anticipate  a 
good  deal  of  complaint  from  wheat  grow¬ 
ers  in  your  county. 

“The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  to 
miuimize'the  injury  which  will  be  done  to 
the  wheat  is  to  use  some  type  of  fertilizer, 
such  as  nitrate  of  soda.” 


Most  troubles  are  best  eliminated  at 
the  SOURCE.  Bad  roads  are  the 
SOURCE  of  much  UNNECESSARY 
tire  expense.  ARE  YOU  BOOSTING 
GOOD  ROADS? 


MOHAWK 

l uafify. 


Well  Paid  Mohawk  Builders 
Make  Longer  Lived  Tires 

Mohawk  tire  builders — the  men  who  make 
the  Mohawk  tire  by  hand — are  expert 
workmen  and  draw  expert  workmen’s  pay. 

They  are  well  paid  because  Mohawk  stand¬ 
ards  demand  the  ibes£  workmanship  and  we 
are  willing  to  pay  for  men  whose  trade  is 
not  a  “work”  but  a  profession. 

They  are  paid  well  enough  to  insure  their 
continued,  undivided  interest  and  best  efforts. 

When  you  realize  that  Mohawk  tires 
contain  only  the  purest  materials  and  more 
generous  quantities  of  these  —  you  can 
readily  understand  why  Mohawk  builders 
must  be  leaders.  Their  efficient  work  is 
requisite  to  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
correctly  started  product. 

Pure  materials.  More  of  them — an  extra  ply  of 
standard  weight  fabric,  for  example.  Hand  made. 
Veteran  expert  builders.  Those  are  the  reasons  for 
Mohawk  tire  quality. 

They  are  not  the  reasons  you  hear  offered  by 
most  tire  makers.  No  secret  processes,forexample — 
no  mysterious  methods. 

We  much  prefer,  knowing  that  secrets  in  tire 
building  do  not  exist  today,  to  supplant  mysteries 
with  facts,  leaving  the  results  of  our  arguments  to 
the  good  judgment  of  the  buyer. 

Mohawk  tires  are  handled  by  good  dealers  every¬ 
where — in  ribbed  and  non-skid  treads — Cord  and 
Fabric — and  also  in  extra  ply,  hand  made,  Ford  size. 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 


Branches  : 


123  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
86  Brookline  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OWNERS! 


FORD 


Try'FOR-DO 
10  DAYS 


FREE! 


Works  wonders  on  Ford  cars.  Gives  engine  more|K 
power,  more  “pep,”  more  speed.  Gives  4  to  6  miles  more  per  gal¬ 
lon.  Enables  you  to  locate  engine  trouble  instantly.  Overcomes  all 
plug  troubles.  Doubles  life  and  service  of  plugs.  Makes  old,  cracked  or 
worn  out  plugs  spark  like  new.  More  than  50,000  put  on  Ford  cars  in  last  three 
months.  Let  us  send  one  for  you  to  try  10  days  free  on  your  Ford. 


Send  No  Money! 


Just  send  us  your  name  and 
_  address,  and  we  will  send  you 
"For-do"  complete,  postpaid,  ready  to  attach.  You  can  put  it  on 
in  3  minutes.  No  changes  necessary  in  car  or  engine,  no  holes  to 
bore,  easier  to  put  on  than  plugs.  Use  "For-do”  10  days  Free.  If 
you  find  it  does  everything  we  claim,  and  you  want  to  keep  it, 
send  only  $3.  If  you  are  not  pleased,  iust  say  so— mail  it  back  and 
no  charge  will  be  made.  We  take  all  the  risk.  Send  today. 

G.  E.  COLBY  C0.9  Inc.  19  forth 8th  Arc,  Morrison,  III. 


AINT 


$1.35 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  ot  remittance.  We  are  aint  special 
istsand  can  supply  you  with  paint  tor  any  pur 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  y  ou  money  by  shipping 
direct  front  our  factory.  >  iti>faction(luaranceea 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  I 


Galvanized —  a  JL  ROOFING 
Formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper 
Steel  Galvanized  Sheets.  Full  weight. 

These  aro  the  most  satisfactory  rust-reslstinggalvanized  .A  ^  'KV  V/  +  « .  a  , . 

sheets  manufactured  for  Roofing,  Siding,  Tanks,  Silos.  T  it.  1  iti 

Flumes,  Culverts,  etc.  The  Keystone  added  to  regular  brand  indicates  that  CopperSteol  is  used.  Sold  by  weight 
bv  lending  metal  merchants.  For  fine  residences  and  public  buildings  use  Kkystonk  Copper  Steel  Roofing 
Tin  Plates.  Write  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet  containing  building  plans  and  valuable  information. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Light  Weight 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  built  right— for  farmers  who  want  an  en¬ 
gine  to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places,  instead  of  one 
job  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet — no  jumping,  no  loud  or  violent  explosions 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Governed.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley.  Runs  at  any  speed. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  be 
pulled  around  oy  hand.  Be-. 
sides  doing  all  regular  farm  ” 
work,  it  is  original  and  suc¬ 
cessful  engine  for  Binder. 

8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs.  May¬ 
be  mounted  on  hay  baler. , 

Not  cheap  but  cheap  in  the 
long  run.  Engine  Book  free 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
847  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


For  All  FarmWork 


4to20H.P 
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Let  It  Carry  Your  Load 

IN  the  olden  days  folks  put  the  world  on  the 
back  of  a  fabled  giant  called  “Atlas."  To¬ 
day  progressive  farmers  put  a  world  of  work 
on  the  shoulders  of  an 

International  Kerosene  Engine 

This  sturdy,  reliable,  willing,  inexpensive 
servant  is  doing  more  today  to  take  drudgery 
out  of  farming  than  any  other  one  factor.  It 
tackles  scores  of  jobs  about  the  farm  —  such 
as  sawing  wood,  pumping  water,  cutting  feed, 
running  the  fanning  mill,  etc.,  and  disposes  of 
them  swiftly  and  satisfactorily. 

Rations  for  the  smallest  size  cost  less  than  3c  per 
hour — pretty  cheap  board  for  a  “jack-of-all-trades” 
that  does  the  work  of  a  dozen  men.  Stop  working 
SO  hard.  Slip  all  the  pesky  little  jobs  to  an  Inter¬ 
national.  It  conserves  your  time  and  labor  and  fat¬ 
tens  your  purse.  There  are  three  sizes,  \lA,  3  and 
6-H.  P.,  all  operating  on  kerosene  or  gasoline. 

An  International  dealer  nearby  will  go  over  this 
work  wizard,  point  by  point,  and  explain  why  its 
“credentials”  are  gilt  edge.  Or  write  the  address 
below  and  full  information  will  be  supplied. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America,  Inc,  /tv 

Chicago  USA  (|Jj! 


BROWNS 

BARGAIN 

FENCE 

BOOK 


Send  for  my  New  BARGAIN 
FENCE  BOOK  nhowinir  the  biraest  j 
line  and  lowest  prices  on  all  kindn 
of  wire  fencing.  My  latest  direct-from -factory 
pricea  save  yon  a  lot  of  money.  150  STYLES— FREIGHT  PREPAID. 
We  oae  heavy  ACID  TEST  GALVANIZED  wire— ontlasts  all 
others.  Book  and  sample  to  test— FREE  by  return  mail.  [1] 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Oept.  159,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


r.,m  Q4  g.rM  4)4  miles,  Port  Jervis,  Orange 
farm  5,0  seres  Co  N.  Y.J  Vj  mile  Huguenot: 

i  mostly  level  state  road-;  7-room  house,  2 
barns;  fair  condition.  S7.500  ;  possession  at  once. 
Easy  terms.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford.  Orange  Co  .  N  Y. 


SELL  YOUR  WOOL  DIRECT 
TO  THE  WOOLEN  MILL 

We  pay  the  HIGHEST  PRICE. 

Ship  your  wool  to  us  and  we  make  prompt 
returns. 

No  lot  too  small  or  too  large  for  us  to 
handle. 

You  make  the  middleman's  profit. 

LIBERTY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
YANTIC.  CONN. 

Representative  sample  References : 

bags  of  your  lot  of  Norwich  Sav.  society  1  of 

wool  cheerfully  ap-  Thames  Nat.  Bank  >  Norwich, 


praised. 


Dncas  National  Bank  J  Conn. 


U.  S.  ARMY  RAINCOATS  for  Civilians 

In  process  when  Armistice  was  signed 

Finished  Too  Late  To  Go  To  France 


The  U.  S.  Government  Specification  rubberizing  (made  Under  Supervision  of  Govern* 
ment  Inspectors)  and  used  in  these  raincoats,  represents  years  of  experi¬ 
ment  by  army  experts  and  Highest  Possible  Waterproof  Quality. 

Released  and  Offered  Direct  to  Civilians 

Prepaid  Parcel  Post  Insured 

Send  check  or  money  order  or  if  you  prefer,  coat  will  be  senf  PARCEL  POST  C.  0.  0.  $6.88 
on  receipt  of  12  cents  in  stamps.  State  Chest  Measurement. 


$7 


The  opportunity  you  have  been  looking  for  to  secure  a  REAL  WATERPROOF  RAINCOAT.  Made 
of  Tan  fast  color  double  texture  material,  with  HERMETICALLY  CEMENTED  WATERPROOF 
SEAMS,  stormproof  front  and?  collar  and  duplex  ventilated  back  as  PROTECTION  AGAINST 
MOISTURE  FROM  BODY.  If  you  have  a  raincoat  now,  buy  one  of  these  and  lay  it  away.  They 
will  last  for  years.  OFFICERS’  SPECIAL  BELTED  COATS.  $12.00  each.  YOUR  MONEY  RE¬ 
FUNDED  IF  COAT  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY  ON  ARRIVAL. 

CAMBRIDGE  RUBBER  CO.,  Dept.  152 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

NOTE.  Dealers  and  Agents  Supplied  Write  for  Terms 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


DOMESTIC— John  J.  McGovern,  of 
New  Haven,  formerly  employed  as  a 
steward  on  dining  cars  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  pleaded 
guilty  in  the  Federal  Court  May  23  to 
an  indictment  charging  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  Government  by  use  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  meal  checks,  and  was  fined  .$1,000. 

An  explosion  in  a  starch  factory  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  May  23,  operated 
by  the  Douglas  Starch  Co.,  caused  the 
death  of  32  persons  and  injuries  to  many 
more.  The  factory  was  wrecked. 

A  ruling  which  for  the  present  will 
protect  the  manufacture  of  2.75  beer  was 
made  by  Judge  Julius  M.  Mayer  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  New  York, 
May  23,  when  ho  granted  the  application 
of  four  brewing  companies  for  an  in¬ 
junction  restraining  United  States  Attor¬ 
ney  Caffey  from  prosecuting  them  and 
ordering  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
to  sell  stamps  to  them. 

An  explosion  took  place  May  24  in  the 
case  and  can  department  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  at  Bayonne,  N.  J..  in  which 
30  people  were  burned.  The  case  and 
can  department  is  in  a  one-story  brick 
building  in  which  cans  are  filled  with 
gasolene. 

One  man  was  killed,  three  seriously 
injured  and  11  others  badly  hurt  by  a 
series  of  explosions  during  a  fire  May  27 
which  destroyed  the  hydrogen  gas  plant 
at  the  Norfolk.  Va.,  Navy  Yard. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  New 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  will 
try  a  new  plan  this  year  for  its  Summer 
meeting.  The  present  scheme  is  outlined 
for  July  llth  and  12th.  This  will  be  an 
auto  tour,  starting  west  from  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  and  inspecting  several  farms  before 
a  basket  lunch  is  taken.  Then  there  will 
be  a  short  meeting  before  starting  east 
toward  the  shore.  The  cars  will  run 
through  Farmingdale.  through  Manas- 
quan  and  Belmar.  to  Asbury  Park  for  the 
night.  On  Saturday  morning  the  cars 
will  run  along  the  ocean  to  the  Atlantic 
Highlands,  and  then  branch  off.  going 
through  some  interesting  orchards  near 
Middletown,  where  a  meeting  will  be  held 
in  the  Baptist  Church.  In  tlfe  afternoon 
several  apple  orchards  will  be  examined 
and  a  run  will  be  taken  through  the  great 
potato  country  near  Holmdel  and  Free¬ 
hold.  Monmouth  County,  N.  J..  ranks 
with  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  agricultural  county  of  this  country. 
This  trip  has  been  planned  to  cover  the 
territory  well,  and  it  would  be  an  eye- 
opener  to  many  of  those  individuals  who 
think  that  New  Jersey  is  largely  the  home 
of  mosquitoes,  frogs  and  trusts. 

The  Department  of  Floriculture  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  is  offering  un¬ 
usually  attractive  short  courses  next  Win¬ 
ter,  beginning  Nov.  5  and  closing  with 
Farmers’  Week,  which  is  about  the  second 
week  in  February.  There  are  given 
courses  in  greenhouse  construction  and 
heating,  the  general  principles  which  gov¬ 
ern  greenhouse  practice,  and  the  methods 
followed  in  the  best  cultural  practices  in 
growing  florists’  crops.  Those  students 
who  desire  a  certificate  of  proficiency  are 
required  to  take,  in  addition  to  the  courses 
mentioned,  courses  in  agricultural  chem¬ 
istry,  soils  and  plant  diseases.  Courses 
in  plant  breeding,  control  of  injurious  in¬ 
sects,  extension  work  and  rural  improve¬ 
ment  may  also  be  elected.  Certificates 
of  proficiency  are  not  given,  however, 
until  the  student  has  subsequently  spent 
a  full  year  in  florieultural  work.  For 
outdoor  gardeners  there  are  special  courses 
in  gardening  and  garden  flowers  as  well 
as  a  large  list  of  general  courses  which 
are  necessary  for  proficiency  in  work  in 
parks  or  on  private  estates.  The  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor-> 
nell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y..  or  Prof. 
E.  A.  White,  Department  of  Floriculture, 
will  give  any  information  desired. 

Congressman  Cramton  of  Michigan  has 
introduced  a  hill  into  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  prevent  the  shipment  of 
nursery  stock  from  one  State  into  another 
under  other  than  its  true  name.  Essen¬ 
tially  this  is  a  "pure  nursery  stock’’ 
measure,  for  it  seeks  to  make  illegal  im¬ 
proper  labeling  of  such  goods.  Severe 
penalties  are  provided  in  cases  of  in¬ 
fraction. 

A  warning  that  seed  of  a  very  low 
grade  is  being  shipped  into  Michigan  by 
three  or  four  mail  order  dealers  in  nearby 
States  is  being  sent  out  by  the  State 
Seed  Laboratory  at  East.  Lansing.  Com¬ 
plaints  from  all  parts  of  the  State  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  has  been  a  large  quantity 
of  this  impure  seed  sold  iu  violation  of 
the  Michigan  seed  law.  Most  of  the 
trouble  is  being  experienced  with  clover 
and  Timothy  seed. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Summer  meek-  >g,  ■  starting  from 
Freehold,  July  11-7, 2. ‘ 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Burgettstown,  Pa., 
Sept.  30-Oot.  1-12. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
probably  Dec.  3-5. 


Fills  as  Fast 
as  You  Cast 
Teed  it 

And  elevates  your  Silage  to  any  height  with 
less  power  than  any  other  machine.  That’s 
“Guaranteed”  with  the  “Knife  on  the 
Fly-Wheel:-” 


a. 


' 


DiscThrower 

SILO  FILLER 

It  overcomes  all  the  faults  you  ever 
heard  of  in  Silo  fillers.  A  dozen  Im¬ 
portant  features  that  are  innovations 
in  Silo-filling  machinery.  You  can't 
choke  it  and  it  won't  blow  up.  It  means 
better  Silage  with  less  labor,  less  power  and 
less  cost.  Be  ready  to  fill  when  your  crop  is 
ready.  Get  catalog  giving  complete  details 
now.  Book  Free — write  today. 

Tudor  &  Jones 

Distributors 

Weedsport  -  -  -  New  York 

ANN  ARBOR  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

Silo  Fillers  Hay  Balers 


Erect  Your 

UNADILLA  SILO 
NOW 

Much  waste  of  good  corn 
comes  in  ordering  your  silo 
too  late  to  get  it  erected  in 
time  to  receive  the  corn  crop 
at  its  best. 

Get  your  Unadilla  Silo  and 
erect  it  now.  We  guarantee 
purchasers  against  a  decline  in 
prices  this  season.  They  may  be 
higher — for  lumber 
prices  are  climbing. 

Buy  a  Unadilla — 
it’s  the  choice  of 
leading  dairymen 
and  stockmen. 

Big,  well  illustrated 
catalog  FREE.  Send 
for  it  and  prices  today. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C 

Unadilla,  N.  Y.  Ol’ 

Dcs  Moine, 

Iowa 


Dorit  blame  your  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


It  shows  the  way  to  make 
more  monev  on  your  cows. 

HARDER  SILOS 


usually  pay  for 
themselves  in  one 
sason— h  u  ndreds 
of  dairy  m  e  n 
testify  to  this. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Govt, 
and  lending  State 
institutions.. 

Valuable  improve¬ 
ments  this  year— new 
Gambrel  roof  adds  to 
capacity.  Write  for 
Book. 

Harder  Mfg.Corp..  Box  11.  Cobleikill.  N 


SILOS 


BUY  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

iliatis  really  practical  for  full 
S  lo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  true  to  the 
business.  Wo  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY.  N.  V- 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

investigate  the  reliable  Green  Mountain.  Send 
'  for  circulars  describing  long-life,  tight 
,  construction,  new  Anchnrngo  System,  etc. 
Creamiry  Package  Mlg.  Ci.,  338  kut  St,  Rutland,  VI. 


Ml  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price.  $2.50.  The  best*  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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What  Crops  for  Lime? 

Wha fc  ordinary  plants  and  vegetables 
are  benefited  by  lime  and  what,  if  any, 
are  harmed  by  it?  H.  L.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

Very  few  of  our  cultivated  plants  are 
injured  by  lime,  although  some  of  them 
appear  to  be  neutral ;  that  is.  they  do  not 
respond  when  lime  is  applied.  The  lime 
gives  best  results  on  such  crops  as  Al¬ 
falfa.  clover,  Timothy  ana  most  other 
grasses.  Red-top  is  an  exception,  ap¬ 
parently  doing  better  on  soil  that  is  a 
trifle  acid.  Alsike  clover  will  also  give 
a  fair  crop  on  soil  inclined  to  be  acid,  or 
soil  that  is  damp,  while  Red  clover  will 
usually  fade  away  unless  there  is  an 
abundance  of  lime.  Crimson  clover  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  able  to  grow  fairly  well  on  a 
mildly  acid  soil.  Soy  beaus  and  cow  peas 
have  also  given  us  fair  results  on  soil 
which  would  not  grow  Timothy  or  clover 
without  a  heavy  liming.  Thus  it  often 
happens  that  on  tough,  sour  land  such 
crops  as  Soy  beans,  cow  peas.  Alsike  or 
even  Crimson  clover  will  prove  more 
profitable  than  Red  clover  or  Alfalfa. 

Among  fruits,  the  peach  with  us  re¬ 
sponds  to  a  lime  application.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  see  that  apples  require 
lime,  except  on  soils  very  deficient  in  that 
substance.  Where  lime  is  used  in  an 
apple  orchard  and  results  are  obtained, 
it  is  generally  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
lime  increases  the  cover  crop  and  thus  in¬ 
creases  the  organic  matter  or  the  nitro¬ 
gen.  Strawberries  are  injured  by  a 
heavy  application  of  lime.  We  do  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  lime  or  wood  ashes  on 
strawberries,  although  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  report  that  the  ashes  have  given  them 
good  results. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley  and  buckwheat  re¬ 
spond  freely  to  a  dressing  of  lime.  Rye 
does  not  respond  so  well.  In  fact  we  have 
been  able  to  grow  good  crops  of  rye  on 
land  too  sour  to  produce  clover.  Corn 
varies  somewhat  with  the  variety.  Most 
varieties  of  sweet  corn  respond  well  to 
the  use  of  lime.  Most  of  the  field  va¬ 
rieties  usually  give  their  best  crop  on  a 
soil  that  is  mildly  acid.  Some  of  the 
flints  grown  in  New  England  seem  to 
have  become  adapted  to  a  sour  soil,  so 
that  they  thrive  and  produce  a  good  crop 
on  land  that  would  rank  as  soiir.  Other 
varieties  of  flints,  selected  for  growth  on 
strong,  rich  land,  grow  best  when  the 
soil  is  thoroughly  limed.  Most  garden 
vegetables  respond  to  lime.  Cahhage 
grows  best  in  an  alkaline  soil,  and  the 
lime  is  particularly  usefuKin  preventing 
the  disease  known  as  “club-foot.”  Root 
crops,  and  most  varieties  of  beans  and 
peas,  respond  to  a  lime  application.  It 
is  not  wise  to  use  lime  on  potatoes,  since 
ii  is  likely  to  increase  the  scab  disease. 
Rhubarb  and  a  few  similar  plants  are  ap¬ 
parently  either  injured  by  lime  or  at 
least  gain  no  particular  benefit  from  it. 
but  on  the  whole  with  the  average  soil  of 
the  Eastern  farm,  it  is  safe  to  use  lime 
on  garden  crops.  Where  only  a  part  of 
tin'  crops  can  be  limed,  we  should  from 
choice  use  it  on  clover.  Alfalfa.  Timothy 
and  similar  grasses  when  seeding  down, 
or  when  a  cover  crop  has  been  plowed 
under. 


Fertilizer  Value  of  Night  Soil 

is  there  any  fertilizer  value  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  which  overflows  from  or  is  removed  by 
pump  or  otherwise  from  a  sanitary  toilet 
in  which  chemicals  are  used?  w.  f.  l. 

Ouaquaga.  N.  Y. 

Yes,  there  would  be  much  the  same 
value  that  is  found  iu  other  forms  of 
night  soil  or  human  excrement.  The 
chemicals  used  iu  the  toilet  will  probably 
add  little  or  nothing  to  its  fertilizing 
value,  and  perhaps  remove  some  of  the 
nitrogen.  These  chemicals  are  generally 
something  like  caustic  soda,  and  soda  is 
not  recognized  as  one  of  the  essential 
plant  food  elements.  An  ordinary  sam¬ 
ple  of  such  night  soil  would  be  worth 
about  75  per  cent  as  much,  ton  for  ton, 
as  ordinary  stable  manure.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  gardeners  and  gives  good 
results  when  used  iu  connection  with 
phosphorus  of  some  sort.  It  could  be 
pumped  out  and  used  on  the  garden  or  on 
grass,  but  the  value  of  such  material  is 
generally  much  exaggerated.  'We  have 
used  it  on  garden  and  farm  crops,  and 
round  it  not  quite  equal  to  stable  manure 
iu  general  value. 


Dynamometer  Test  Guarantees  De 
pendability  of  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  under  all  Service  Strains 


NO  MATTER  what  type  of 
automotive  engine  you 
have,  nor  under  what  service 
conditions  you  put  it,  the 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  recom¬ 
mended  for  that  particular  ty  pe 
of  engine  have  already  shown  a 
100%  efficiency  record  under 
exactly  similar  service  strains. 

In  the  Dynamometer  Depart¬ 
ment  of  our  laboratories  various 
types  of  engines  equipped  with 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  being 
run  at  all  times  under  the  most 
severe  conditions. 


The  greater  resisting  power  of 
our  famous  No.  3450  Insulator 
together  with  our  patented  as¬ 
bestos  gasket  construction  and 
coupled  with  extreme  care  in 
manufacture,  close  inspection 
and  rigid  production  tests  en¬ 
able  Champion  Spark  Plugs  to 
stand  up  and  keep  going  better 
and  longer. 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark 
Plug  for  every  type  of  motor  car, 
motor  truck,  tractor,  motor¬ 
cycle  and  stationary  engine. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ontario 


Dynamometer  Test  in 
Engineering  Laboratories, 
Champion  Factory,  Toledo,  O , 


SAVE  All  Your  GRAIN 


Don't  wnit  for  tho  custom  thresher.  Do  your 
threshing  when  the  gmiu  is  light  and  get  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  with  self  feeder  and  wind  stacker 
makes  the  ideal  small  out  tit . 

If  you  have  only  a  very  little  threshing  to  do. 
or  small  power,  we  can  supply  you  with  a 
machine  without  self  feeder  or  wind  stacker 
and  «t  a  price  that  will  make  your  purchase 
a  real  investment. 

Justfuiva  us  the  size  of  your  encine  and  the  amount  of  grain 
usually  raised  and  we'll  submit  a  proposition  on  a  machine 
that  wilt  be  just  the  ono  for  your  work. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint, 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FRFr  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  r  ,>u  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1S42. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp.  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Root- 
lngs.  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  ouUast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  tire,  rust,  lightning  prooi. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  (73 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Gar-ure  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

623  673  F'tV  SI..  Cincinnati.  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book, 


THE  SELF-OIUNG  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  ite  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil-  i 
mg.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
tain.  The  Splash  Oil¬ 
ing  System  constantly, 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre¬ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightestbreeze 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 


Weed  and  Mulch 
Your  Garden  In 

One-Tenth  the  Time 

with  a 

BARKER 

Weeder,  Mulcher 
and  Cultivator 

Destroys  weeds  and  breaks  the  crust  into 
a  moisture-retaining  mulch,  insuring  against 
drouth.  Women  and  children  operate  it 
with  ease.  Works  close  to  plants.  Has  leaf 
guards;  also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
Three  tools  in  one.  “  Best  weed  killer  ever 
used.”  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and 
factory-to-user  offer. 

Barker  Mlg.  Co.,  Dept.  16,  David  City,  Neb. 


HAY- CAPS 

Hav-Caps  for  Alfalfa,  clover,  etc.  Stack, 
implement  and  wagon  covers.  Canvas  covers 
for  all  purposes,  l’lain  or  waterproof. 
Circulars,  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  St.  Pauls  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SOLVED 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  atuf  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  .naehine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The 
maehine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,”  W.  F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Tenu.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Koger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.,Morrlstown,Tenn. 


it.  Mason  sold  IS  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  one 
ftgcfllS,  Satunluy.  Profits,  50  each.  Square  Deal. 
Particulars  tBKB.  RUSLEU  COMPANY .  Johnstown,  Ohio 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


When,  I  awoke  on  May  24,  by  the  new 
time,  the  first  thing  to  come  into  my 
mind  was  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  "Weather 
Bureau  and  our  local  prophet,  De  Voe, 
agreed  that  it  would  be — probably 
sliovyers!  That  is  a  strong  combination, 
and  it  seemed  like  a  sure  winner  as  I 
looked  at  the  sky.  Thus  far  the  week 
had  handed  us  three  cloudy  days  and 
three  of  steady  rain.  This  one  started 
with  a  thick  mist  and  rough  clouds  in 
the  east.  The  ground  looked  wet  enough 
as  1  glanced  at  the  hills,  and  the  trees 
were  all  adrip.  It  was  a  hard  outlook 
for  an  apple  grower,  for  here  we  were 
at  the  limit  of  safety  in  our  fight  against 
the  codling  worm.  Countless  millions  of 
eggs  were  at  the  point  of  hatching,  and 
each  lusty  worm  knew  just  what  to  do 
to  fulfill  his  mission  in  life.  For  many 
generations  each  worm,  as  soon  as  he 
got  the  air  outside  the  egg,  had  crawled 
straight  for  the  bud.  His  highest  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  get  inside  the  little  apple  and 
serve  as  evil  genius  of  the  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League.  And  as  I  looked  at  the 
wet  trees  I  knew  he  would  do  it  unless 
we  could  get  the  poison  right  at  his  teeth. 
We  had  dusted  all  but  one  block  of  trees 
on  the  hill  between  showers,  and  this 
Saturday  was  about  the  last  day  of  grace. 
It  did  look  like  a  graceless  day. 

***** 

While  we  were  eating  breakfast  a  burst 
of  sunshine  flooded  the  room,  for  all  of 
a  sudden  the  sun  burst  through  the  clouds 
and  a  gentle  wind  started.  I  wonder  if 
some  of  you  folks  ever  got  up  on  wash¬ 
day  or  house-cleaning  day  with  feelings 
of  apprehension.  The  women  are  in  no 
mood  for  anything  but  stern  warfare  and 
you  are  in  for  a  series  of  cold  meals  and 
probably  a  hand  on  the  washtubs  or  at 
beating  carpets.  You  will  also  have  your 
undesirable  qualities  well  analyzed.  You 
prepare  for  the  inevitable  with  a  sigh, 
only  to  find  yourself  greeted  with  a 
smile,  a  fine  dinner  and  all  the  other 
evidences  of  family  sunshine.  Well,  that 
was  the  way  we  felt  when  that  burst  of 
sunshine  lightened  up  our  oatmeal  and 
fried  eggs.  As  it  was  Saturday  the  boys 
were  at  home,  and  they  had  brought  a 
schoolboy  with  them.  There  was  also  a 
young  soldier  home  from  France  with  a 
shell  mark  on  his  shoulder.  As  soon  as 
breakfast  was  over  this  brigade  shoul¬ 
dered  hoes  and  marched  up  the  hill  to  the 
field  of  Cory  sweet  corn.  Philip  was  to 
take  care  of  the  stock,  do  the  chores  and 
work  in  the  garden,  while  Thomas  and  I 
determined  to  finish  that  dusting. 

***** 

When  I  went  out  after  breakfast 
Thomas  had  the  duster  all  ready.  I  pre¬ 
sume  most  of  you  have  never  seen  a 
duster.  Ours  is  a  little,  low-down  wagon 
mounted  on  low,  solid  metal  wheels.  In 
front  is  a  small  gasoline  engine  of  about 
two  horsepower.  This  is  belted  to  a 
“duster”  which  rides  at  the  back,  over 
the  hind  wheels.  There  is  an  enclosed 
“fan”  which  whirls  at  high  speed  and 
blows  a  blast  like  a  young  hurricane  out 
through  a  tube  at  the  bottom.  A  steel 
box  or  tank  holds  the  dust  and  feeds  it 
into  this  tube.  There  is  a  mixer  or 
feeder  inside  this  tank,  operated  by  an 
endless  chain  from  the  engine.  There  is 
a  little  platform  for  the  operator  to  stand 
on,  and  another  for  the  barrel  of  dust. 
It  made  me  think  of  the  famous  French 
cannon  which  did  so  much  to  win  the 
war.  Broker  had  been  hitched  in  the 
shafts.  At  one  time  we  used  both  horses, 
but  find  that  one  big  horse  on  our  rough 
hills  and  under  low  down  trees  is  better. 
Thomas  had  filled  the  tank  with  dust, 
tested  the  engine  and  fan  and  we  were 
ready  to  start.  It  was  taking  a  chance 
on  those  “probable  showers.”  but  success 
seems  to  depend  more  on  taking  chances 
than  on  rejecting  them. 

4  *  £  *  $ 

Thomas  drove,  while  I  rode  behind  on 
that  little  platform,  ready  to  do  the  firing. 
The  children  thought  I  looked  like  “the 
raggedy  man  that  works  for  Pa”  as  we 
went  bumping  over  the  stones.  I  think 
my  hat  was  the  worst-looking  headpiece 
in  Bergen  County — battered  and  yellow 
with  sulphur.  I  had  on  a  long,  light 
overcoat,  ragged  and  sulphur-stained. 
Thomas  had  rejected  it  when  he  selected 
garments  for  a  scarecrow.  A  pair  of 
overalls,  big  “arctics”  and  yellow  “gog¬ 
gles”  over  the  eyes  must  have  made  a 
striking  costume.  If  you  ever  try  “dust¬ 
ing”  on  a  steep  hillside  with  the  wind 
rising,  you  will  not  put  on  any  dress 
suit  or  Palm  Beach  clothes,  I  can  tell 
you.  This  dust  is  a  mixture  of  85  pounds 
of  powdered  sulphur  and  15  pounds  dry 
arsenate  of  lead.  When  the  young  whirl¬ 
wind  inside  that  fan  takes  this  dust  by 
the  hand  and  says  “Co  to  it” — it  goes — 
and  anything  that  gets  in  its  way  will 
soon  find  it  out.  The  mouth  of  this  dust 
cannon  is  a  tin  tube  about  like  the  rain 
spouts  on  a  house.  It  is  connected  with 
the  blower  by  a  cloth,  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  swung  around  to  aim  at  the  tree. 
Broker  pulled  steadily  up  the  hilll  and 
into  the  orchard.  The  wind  is  from  the 
east,  and  so  we  began  at  the  west  side, 
so  that  the  dust  will  work  away  from 
us.  As  Broker  swings  his  mighty  shoul¬ 
ders  against  the  collar  and  brings  this 
dust  gun  into  action  I  wonder  if  he 
realizes  how  many  of  his  cousins  in 
France  ripped  the  great  guns  through 
the  mud  and  pulled  them  to  the  front! 


I  am  told  that  these  big  gray  horses  bent 
to  their  work  without  the  flicker  of  an 
ear  while  the  shells  burst  around  them. 
Surely  death  marched  with  those  gray 
horses  on  many  a  battlefield. 

***** 

But  Broker  has  no  romance  or  imagi¬ 
nation  about  him.  He  merely  waits  for 
the  word  to  pull.  Thomas  puts  on  the 
crank  and  turns  the  wheel.  This  little 
engine  reminds  me  somewhat  of  Rose : 
she  must  have  her  own  way  for  awhile, 
and  then  suddenly  the  little  stubborn  will 
melts,  and  off  she  goes  with  a  smile.  8o 
this  little  engine  sulked  a  moment,  and 
then  suddenly  with  a  cough  and  a  sudden 
spit  of  black  smoke  she  took  up  her  bur¬ 
den  and  fairly  danced  with  the  joy  of 
labor.  Then  the  belt  was  pushed  on  the 
power.  There  was  a  roar  inside  that 
fan,  and  then  a  great  sigh  as  though 
soiute  giant  wjere  unloading  his  great 
lungs.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  my  tube 
belched  a  great  flood  of  yellow  dust.  I 
was  on  the  windward  side  of  the  tree, 
and  by  moving  the  tube  up  and  down  and 
side  to  side  in  the  tree  that  cloud  was 
floated  everywhere.  It  poured  out  through 
the  tree  and  floated  high  through  the 
orchard,  slowly  and  gently  settling  down. 
We  drove  through,  stopping  less  than  a 
minute  at  each  large  tree,  blowing  the 
dust  right  through  it.  We  formerly  went 
on  both  sides  of  the  row,  but  careful  ex¬ 
amination  shows  the  dust  Settled  all  over, 
and  except  for  large  trees  fully  covered 
with  buds  we  dust  from  the  windward 
side  only.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  great 
cloud  which  comes  from  the  dusting  and 
see  how  it  slowly  settles  all  through  the 
trees.  After  three  days  of  rain  we  find 
the  dust  from  former  applications  still 
sticking  to  the  leaves. 

***** 

While  we  were  working  this  artillery 
our  County  Agent,  Mr.  Stone,  appeared. 
He  is  an  expert  on  liquid  spraying,  but 
this  was  his  first  experience  with  the 
dust.  While  he  was  here  we  dusted  sev¬ 
eral  trees  well  set  with  bloom  and  marked 

them.  We  shall  see  how  thoroughly  we 
get  the  wonns.  The  work  went  on 
through  the  forenoon  with  few  stops  or 
mishaps.  That  engine  sulked  now  and 

then.  Every  time  she  stopped  Broker 
would  look  around  reproachfully  as  if 
to  say:  “If  you  only  had  a  little  Perch- 
eron  blood  in  you  we  would  see  less  of 
this  crankiness !”  But  the  engine  always 
came  back  smiling  at  last.  Once  the  dust 
failed  to  blow  out  properly.  We  put  on 
power  enough  to  blow  the  tube  off  the 
fan.  but  still  the  dust  backed.  Then  we 
found  a  piece  of  paper  worked  into  the 
feeder  so  as  to  clog  it.  But  the  work 
went  steadily  on.  and  we  surely  did  kick 
up  a  dust.  A  few  drops  of  rain  fell  now 
and  then,  but  that  was  nothing.  We 
were  back  in  the  barnyard  by  11 :30  with 
few  mishaps.  My  eyes  stung  a  little, 
and  I  am  sure  I  shall  taste  sulphur  and 
lead  arsenate  for  some  days — and  Thomas 
had  a  wrenched  thumb.  But  we  dusted 
253  trees  and  did  a  good  job.  With  our 
facilities  for  obtaining  water  it  would 
have  taken  more  than  five  times  as  long 
to  put  on  the  liquid.  The  dust  cost  more, 
but  time  just  now  is  almost  priceless 
with  us.  Effective?  Well.  I  will  back 
our  forenoon’s  work  for  worm  killing. 
Someone  should  get  up  a  combination 
machine.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  remov¬ 
able  tank  could  be  fixed  so  that  if  desired 
it  could  be  taken  off  and  a  duster  sub¬ 
stituted.  The  same  power  could  work 
the  duster  or  the  pump. 

***** 

A  little  after  12  the  corn  hoers  came 
down  for  dinner.  Inside  the  house  there 
had  been  another  dusting,  with  no  engine 
to  help.  Mother  was  cleaning  house  and 
also  doing  her  share  by  letter  and  ’phone 
to  take  a  baby  census  of  Bergen  County. 
The  children  were  all  “helping.”  For 
house-cleaning  day  dinner  was  satisfac¬ 
tory  !  We  had  hamburger  steak,  pota¬ 
toes,  tomatoes  and  macaroni,  bread  and 
butter  and  rhubarb  sauce.  No  time  to 
tarry  when  you  have  only  one  good  day 
in  five — so  Thomas  put  Broker  in  the 
small  wagon,  threw  in  a  cultivator,  and 
all  hands  started  for  _  that  cornfield. 
Mother  wanted  the  mail  and  also  her 
week’s  washing,  and  I  was  nominated 
for  the  errand.  So  I  took  the  runabout 
and  piled  the  four  smaller  children  in 
and  off  we  went.  The  oldest  girl  drove 
and  acted  as  “aural  interpreter”  for  me 
— that  is,  she  did  the  hearing.  Now  we 
had  a  good  time.  There  was  a  good 
bunch  of  letters  and  a  big  basket  of  clean 
clothes.  I  stood  treat  at  the  store — 
rather  against  the  orders  of  the  lady  of 
the  house.  When  we  got  back  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  their  little  work  to  do  and  I 
took  a  hoe  to  reinforce  the  corn  workers. 
This  field  is  at  the  back  of  the  farm — an 
old  peach  orchard.  The  Cory  corn  is 
three  to  four  inches  high.  Thomas  has 
rigged  two  scarecrows,  and  strange  to 
say  they  have  frightened  the  crows  away. 
I  never  knew  a  scarecrow  to  do  that  be¬ 
fore.  The  ancestors  of  this  year’s  crows 
would  have  roosted  on  these  “scares.” 
The  race  must  be  degenerating.  Thomas 
went  ahead  and  worked  the  cultivator 
up  and  down  and  the  boys  followed, 
clearing  up  the  hills.  Cherry-top  is  in 
line,  but  he  begins  to  lag  a  little.  Ilis 
baseball  experience  has  been  striking. 
They  lost  their  first  two  games,  13—4 
and  0 — 10.  Then  they  found  a  crowd 
they  could  beat,  18 — 0.  I  tell  him  to  feet 
toward  the  crabgrass  as  he  did  when  they 
found  something  they  could  beat!  Oil 
(Continued  on  page  947) 


SECURO 


“The  Corn  and 
Grain  in  this  Bin 
is  as  Safe  as  Money 
in  the  Bank’’ 

That’s  the  way  a  farmer  feels  who  has  his  corn 
and  grain  stored  in  a  Securo  Metal  Corn  Crib  or  Grain 
Bin.  If  you  have  suffered  loss  of  your  corn  crop  in 
years  past  by  fire,  or  seen  your  neighbor  lose  his  profits 
in  thii  way-  you  will  realize  what  absolute  protection 
against  fire  means  to  you.  Securo  cribs  and  bins  are  made 
of  heavy  corrugated  iron,  and  are  practically  indestructible. 

They  are  easy  to  erect,  easy  to  fi.l,  and  need  no  repair*. 

The  system  of  ventilation  is  perfect,  keeping  the  grain  dry 
and  free  from  mould.  Neither  fire,  rain,  rats,  mice,  birds, 
insects  nor  thieves,  can  harm  the  grain  in  a  Securo  Bin. 

The  saving  from  loss  on  one  season’s  crop  will  pay  for  the  Securo  Steel  Corn  Cribs 
cost,  and  then  you  have  a  bin  that  will  last  a  life-time. 

Mail  attached  coupon  for  free,  illustrated  literatuie. 

Steel  Garages 

You  can  solve  your  garage  problem  in  a  simple, 
practical  manner  with  a  Securo  Steel  Garage. 
They  are  fire  proof,  storm-proof,  rust-proof, 
portable,  inexpensive  and  easy  to  erect.  Made 
in  different  styles  to  suit  every  requirement,  and 
all  styles  are  illustrated  in  the  free  literature 
which  we  will  send  you  upon  request.  Mail 
Securo  Steel  Garare  attached  coupon. 

Don’t  Delay  Ordering  Your  Silo 

Now  is  the  time  to  erect  a  silo  to  take  care  of  your  com  fodder, 
and  provide  cheaper  feeding,  and  there  is  no  silo  that  can  com¬ 
pare  in  practical  advantages  with  the  Nappanee  Wooden  Silo, 
which  we  sell  under  our  Securo  Guarantee.  The  door  closes 

air-tieht  and  will  not  stick;  there  are  anchors  for  the  bottom  as  well  as  for  the  top ;  the 
staves  adjoin  with  a  pat-nted  splice  that  is  self-draininK  and  prevents  rotting;  the  top 
is  made  with  hip  roof  rafters  which  increase  the  capacity  of  the  stlo.  Let  us  tend  you 
our  free,  illustrated  catalogue  which  describe*  the  different  style*.  Mail  coupon  today. 

Our  Guarantee 

We  sell  everythin*  for  a  modern  farm  under  our  Securo  Guarantee,  which  means  that 
purchases  must  be  absolutely  satisfactory  to  the  buyer,  or  we  return  the  money.  This 
euarantee  is  unconditional,  and  means  your  protection.  Whatever  it  it  you  want  in 
the  way  of  farm  equipment,  write  for  prices  and  free  literature. 


Live  Agent*  Wanted  in  Open  Territory. 


Securo 

Nappanee  Silo 


The  Farm  Equipment  Company 

90S  Keyser  Building  Baltimore,  Maryland 


□  Securo  Corn  Cribs 

□  Securo  Hoe  Feeder 

□  Securo  Siloa 

□  Securo  Garaees 


Please  send  me  free  literature  on  equipment  checked 
on  left  side  of  this  coupon. 


My  Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

P.  O _ State. 


Reserve  Power 

Steady  Threshing 

The  little,  light,  fast  running 
tractors  may  be  all  right  for 
pic  tving  but  they  will  not  do  for 
tb  tshing.  To  run  a  thresher  you 
w..nt  a  power  plant  w  ith  a  heavy 
reserve  power.  Power  that  not 
only  runs  the  thresher  when  con¬ 
ditions  are  ideal,  but  that  does 
not  stall  when  bothered  with  wet 
bundles  or  over  feeding.  You 
get  the  right  power  for  threshing 
when  you  get  th 

Nichols-Shepard 
Oil-Gas  Tractor 

It  is  designed  as  a  power  plant 
for  threshing.  It  works  like  a 
steam  engine  when  attached  to 
the  thresher. 

It  has  two  cylinders  with  a  strong 
main  shaft  and  a  heavy  fly  wheel  which 
stores  the  power  to  pull  through  those 
unexpected  overloads.  It  lias  a  strong, 
sturdy  frame  with  enough  weight  to 
bold  it  in  place.  It  burns  kerosene  and 
distillate  and  is  as  economical  as  a  gas 
engine  can  be  made. 

It  is  also  a  good  power  plant  for 
plowing  and  other  heavy  farm  work. 

Write  for  Circulars 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 

Steam  and  Oil -Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


Boston  Mail  Order  House,  Dept.  200,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bend  shoes  on  approval.  My  money  back  if  1  want  it.  I  risk  nothing. 

Xlame . . . . . . . Size . 

Address. . . . . . . . . . . Color . 


... 


^Guaranteed  and 
No  Punctures 


Alter  ten  years  tost  by  thou- 
tanda  of  car  oners,  Briotiion 
PneumaticTireehavosolvod 
pneumatic  tiro  problem. 
Easy  riding,  abaolutelyproof 
against  punctures,  blow¬ 
outs, ruts, rim  cut, skidding, 
oil.  gasolino.  In  short  trouble 
proof.  Written  10,000  mile  guar¬ 
antee.  Some  go  16  to  20,000. 

TRY  'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSb 
Make  ns  prove  It.  Don't  pay  If 
not  satisfied.  Write  to-day  for 
details  of  most  liberal,  convincing 
'  Free  Trial"  plan  ever  offered. 
Ssnt  w  th  illustrated, descriptive  hook 
T*«  Brlctson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept  123- 
W,  O.  W.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  ^..or. 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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Asparagus  from  the  Seed 

About  two  years  ago  Prof.  Massey 
spoke  of  having  secured  fine*  stalks  of 
asparagus  from  roots  that  he  had  left  in 
the  seedbed,  through  having  more  plants 
than  ho  needed  for  transplanting.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  little  space  about  16x30  ft.  in  my 
garden.  I  carefully  prepared  a  bed.  dig¬ 
ging  deep  and  fertilizing  heavily  with 
stable  manure,  and  sowed  three  rows 
4  ft.  apart  with  seed  of  Palmetto  aspara¬ 
gus.  The  seeding  was  done  late  in  May. 
1017.  and  the  germination  was  line.  After 
the  plants  reached  4  in.  in  height  I 
thinned  them  to  approximately  10  in.  in 
the  rows,  gave  them  some  top-dressing 
and  cultivated  them  regularly  throughout 
that  Summer,  and  all  through  last  year, 
giving  them  two  or  three  dressings  of 
well-rotted  manure  each  season.  Last 
Fall  I  covered  the  rows  with  3  or  4  in. 
of  coarse  manure,  and  this  Spring  I 
worked  this  into  the  ground  during  the 
mild  weather  in  March.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April  good-sized  edible  stalks  be¬ 
gan  to  come  up.  and  we  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  cut  a  little  of  it.  We 
have  eaten  three  messes  of  what  would 
amount  altogether  to  six  or  seven  store¬ 
sized  bunches.  Is  it  safe  to  cut  any  more 
this  season,  and  what  is  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  bed-  this  year?  I  have  a 
little  10xl2-ft.  greenhouse  and  have  all 
of  my  neighbors  enthusiastic  over  Bonny 
Best  tomatoes  which  I  first  learned  about 
in  one  of  Prof.  Massey's  articles.  I  give 
away  300  to  400  plants  each  year. 

East  Orange.  N.  J.  u.  ».  s. 

I  have  for  many  years  been  trying  to 
convince  gardeners  that  it  is  a  waste  of  a 
year  to  transplant  asparagus  roots.  Any¬ 
one  who  bestows  a  thought,  on  the  subject 
can  realize  that  the  tearing  of  the  roots 
from  the  soil  at  the  end  of  a  year’s 
growth  is  a  serious  setback  to  the  plant. 
The  finer  filaments  are  all  destroyed,  and 
the  still  finer  root  hairs  through  which 
the  plant  gets  its  food  from  the  soil. 
Hence  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
season’s  growth  is  spent  in  restoring  the 
conditions  that  were  destroyed,  and  the 
first  season’s  growth  of  the  top  is  very 
slender.  Anyone  comparing  the  second 
year’s  growth  on  a  transplanted  root  and 
that  on  a  root  left  undisturbed  will  won¬ 
der  why  anyone  should  transplant  these 
roots. 

Mure  than  10  years  ago  tin1  greater  part 
of  my  present  garden  was  a  vacant  lot 
grown  u p  in  woods  alongside  the  plot 
on  which  my  dwelling  stood,  and  it  was 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
garden  on  one  side,  while  another  lot  on 
the  other  side  was  bought  to  extend  the 
lawn.  As  this  last  lot  extended  150  ft.  deep 
I  did  not  want  all  of  it  in  the  lawn,  and 
so  added  it  in  the  rear  as  an  elbow  to 
the  main  garden.  I  had  sown  some  as¬ 
paragus  seed  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
garden,  merely  a  row,  when  I  determined 
to  make  the  asparagus  bed  proper  in  the 
last-named  part.  Knowing  from  past  ex¬ 
perience  that  transplanting  would  delay 
getting  tin1  asparagus.  I  did  not  dig  all 
the  roots,  but  left  some  in  the  row.  Those 
plants  made  heavy  shoots  for  cutting 
when  the  transplanted  ones  bad  none 
worth  cutting,  and  today  these  plants  are 
making  heavier  stalks  than  the  trans¬ 
planted  bed,  though  the  transplanted  bed 
has  had  more  manure.  Your  bed  is  now 
beginning  its  third  year,  and  I  would  not 
hestitate  to  cut  it  till  at  least  the  middle 
of  May.  then  give  it  the  best  attention, 
fertilization  and  cultivation  to  make  a 
strong  growth  for  the  full  season’s  cutting 
next  Spring.  Transplanting  asparagus 
roots  came  about  because  they  had  become 
profitable  nursery  products,  and  everyone 
was  taught  that  the  only  way  to  get  as¬ 
paragus  was  to  buy  the  roots  and  plant 
them.  Anyone  who  has  properly  devel¬ 
oped  a  bed  from  seed  will  wonder  why  one 
should  ever  go  to  tin*  expense  of  buying 
and  transplanting  the  roots  when  be  can¬ 
not  only  get  a  bed  far  cheaper  from  the 
seed,  and  not  only  cheaper,  but  can  save 
a  year  in  getting  the  crop,  and  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  product.  The  only  criticism  I  would 
make  of  your  bed  is  that  you  thinned  it 
too  little.  You  will  have  a  crowded  bed 
in  a  few  years.  I  thin  to  two  feet,  and 
asparagus  needs  room  and  heavy  feeding 
to  make  fat  shoots.  w.  f.  massey. 


The  fruit  pulled  through  this-  cold  spell 
all  right.  1  thought  surely  it  would  fieeze 
all  tree  fruit,  as  it  was  a  few  degrees  be¬ 
low  the  freezing  point.  Very  few  peach 
trees  were  set  out  the  last  few  years  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and  the 
old  peach  orchards  are  about  done  for.  I 
have  started  an  apple  orchard,  but  am 
disgusted  on  account  of  the  stem  borers. 
They  have  destroyed  most  of  my  young 
trees.  C.  R.  B. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


MOLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 


“1 


By  using  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  and  Moline  Tractor  implements, 
you  can  farm  more  land,  better,  easier  and  at  less  expense  than  you  ever  did 
before.  Farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  now  making  more  money 
through  the  use  of  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  and  Moline  Tractor  Imple¬ 
ments.  Unsolicited  testimony  from  owners  is  the  best  proof  of  satisfactory 
performance.  Read  the  following  expressions  from  Moline  owners: 


“The  Moline-Universal  has  done  for  me  what  two  men  and 
twelve  horses  would  have  done  at  less  expense  than  one  man  and 
six  horses."  Jesse  L.  Bonsall,  Scotia,  Nebr. 

“It  saved  me  the  price  of  seven  horses.  It  has  created  a  greater 
desire  for  farming."  Arthur  Weis,  Reddick,  111. 

“1  have  [been  able  to  dispense  with  two 
men  and  some  hired  help  in  the  house  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor." 
Wm.  P.  Johnson,  Lovington,  111. 

“It  has  saved  me  hiring  one  man  and 
keeping  five  extra  horses."  Henry  Hilbert, 
Charlotte,  la. 

“Earned  me  $1,700  in60days  and  estab- 
lished  me  in  a  good  paying  business."  C.  J. 
Hawley,  Seargent  Bluff,  la. 

“I  accomplished  about  three  times  a9 
much  as  1  would  had  I  not  had  the  Moline- 
Universal.  For  me  to  go  back  to  horse 
power  would  be  the  same  as  doing  without 
my  automobile."  F.N. Miller, Marysville.Mo. 


"It  has  spoiled  me  because  1  do  not  care 
about  driving  horses  any  more."  S.  R. 
Moben,  Westphalia,  Kans. 

"A  big  time  saver  and  makes  hard  work 
a  pleasure.”  Millard  Belt,  Rockville,  Md. 

"It  has  accomplished  just  100  per  cent 
more  than  1  expected  it.  A3  a  hill  climber 
there  is  no  equal.”  O.  H.  Barkledge.W  ash- 
ington.  Mo. 

"1  can’t  work  horses  anymore  as  I  do  my 
work  so  much  easier  with  the  Moline-Uni¬ 
versal."  Henry  Shatz,  Sheridan,  Ore. 

“During  my  ownership  of  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  my  farm  work  has  been 
made  more  pleasant  and  profitable.”  S.  M. 
Pinckney,  College  Farm,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

"My  wife  and  I  have  farmed  this  year  by 
ourselves — something  we  never  did  before." 
H.  E.  Hartzell,  New  Weston,  Ohio. 

"It  has  saved  me  $600  in  labor  this  sea¬ 
son.”  Ira  Brinkman,  Shades,  Ind. 


If  space  would  permit  we  could  fill  up  this  entire  paper  with 
letters  from  satisfied  owners  of  Moline-Universal  Tractors.  Write 
for  full  information  and  large  list  of  farmers  who  are  making 
more  money  with  less  hard  work  by  farming  the  Moline  way. 

Moline"  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Ill. 


“Moline  Service  Satisfies ’’ 


DOUBLE 

CYLINDER 


OWENS 

Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 

Are  Made  in  Six  Size* 

From  the  largest  to  the  smallest  embody 
the  essential  features  necessary  to  thresh  all 
varieties  of  beans  or  peas  directly  from  the 
rankest  vines  without  splitting  the  seeds. 

100%  Perfect 

Durability  coupled  with  simplicity,  plenty 
of  separating  space,  cylinder  surface,  and 
exclusive  patented  devices  has  made  the 

Owens  the  Standard  Bean  and  Pea 
Thresher  the  world  over. 

Safeguard  Your  Investment 

Buy  the  Original  that  has  Btood  the  trials 
and  tests  under  all  conditions  for  over30years 
and  always  maintains  the  lead. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 
Manufactured  by 

J.  L.  Owens  Company  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Write  for  detailed  information 


Eight  million  dollars  worth  of 
property  is  destroyed  by  light¬ 
ning  in  this  country  every  year 
— and  hundreds  of  lives. 

Security  Lightning  Rods 
Give  Guaranteed  Protection 

Made  of  99.8  fo  pure  copper,  by 
a  reputable  manufacturer,  in 
business  for  more  than  25  years. 
Approved  by  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  and  State 
Insurance  Exchanges. 

Our  Patented  Security  Water 
Ground  Connection  insures 
permanently  moist  grounding 
under  all  conditions. 

Write  for  free  book  —  Stop  Lightning  Losses 

Security  Lighting  Rod  Co. 

504Pine  St.  Burlington,  WIs. 


Don’t 
tear  your 
house 
to  pieces 


by  putting  in  a  pipe  furnace! 
Install  a  Homer  Pipeless 
Furnace  instead.  Can  be 
installed  in  a  day  without 
tearing  up  floors  and  walls. 
Heats  every  nook  and  corner  of 
any  size  house. 

Used  also  in  stores,  churches, 
halls,  etc. 

Only  one  register  needed— 
directly  above  furnace. 

No  pipes. 

Does  away  with  messy  stoves. 
Loses  no  heat  as  with  expensive, 
dirt-catching  piping. 

Saves  35%  to  50%  of  fuel. 

Homer  Furnace  Company 

Dept.  B-6  Homer,  Michigan 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  ami  Suburban  Homes 

Established  iSSO 
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“It  really  goes  without  saying  that  you  can't  save 
daylight  before  daylight.” 

HAT  comes  from  the  argument  for  daylight 
saving  by  Mr.  Marks  on  the  next  page.  Every¬ 
one  will  agree  with  that,  but  does  Mr.  Marks 
realize  that  this  is  just  what  the  farmer  is  expected 
to  do?  For  several  months  during  “daylight  saving” 
the  farmer  is  compelled  to  get  up  so  early  that  he 
must  use  artificial  light  in  order  to  do  his  work. 
Why  ask  the  farmer  to  do  what  is  called  impossible 
for  city  men?  Possibly  Mr.  Marks  and  others  have 
read  the  statements  about  lighting  the  henhouses  at 
four  o’clock  so  as  to  get  more  work  from  the  hens 
— and  applied  the  principle  to  humans !  We  know 
of  cases  under  the  new  time  where  farm  women  are 
breaking  down  for  lack  of  sleep.  They  lose  an  hour 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  find  it  impossible  to 
sleep  in  the  heat  of  early  evening.  The  farmer  is 
called  upon  to  increase  the  supplies  of  food,  yet  as 
we  know  in  our  own  case  this  law  will  prevent  the 
farmer  from  working  his  farm  with  full  efficiency. 
Personally,  we  think  there  is  greater  danger  of  a 
shortage  of  food  this  year  than  there  was  last  season. 

* 

THERE  has  been  a  great  shortage  of  good  teach¬ 
ers,  especially  for  rural  schools.  Many  teachers 
joined  the  Army  or  took  up  war  work  of  some  sort. 
Others  were  attracted  by  other  lines  of  work.  There 
are  a  number  of  older  teachers  who  left  the  school¬ 
room  some  years  ago,  to  make  homes  of  their  own. 
They  are  very  capable,  and  with  the  added  experi¬ 
ence  of  family  life,  would  give  fine  service  in  rural 
districts.  How  can  they  he  found  and  introduced  to 
school  officers  who  need  them?  The  R.  N.-Y.  offers 
its  services  in  helping  to  locate  teachers  and  schools. 
We  see  no  good  reason  why  a  teacher  should  not  ad¬ 
vertise  for  a  position,  the  same  as  a  hired  man  or 
farm  manager.  At  any  rate,  if  you  will  let  us  know 
your  wants,  either  for  a  teacher  or  for  a  school,  we 
will  try  to  help. 

■8 

IN  the  early  part  of  the  war  a  movement  was  start¬ 
ed  to  bring  large  numbers  of  Belgian  children  to 
this  country,  where  they  could  be  located  in  Amer¬ 
ican  homes.  At  first  thought  the  plan  seemed  plausi¬ 
ble,  but  a  little  investigation  showed  that  the  Bel¬ 
gian  people  as  a  rule  did  not  want  their  children  sent 
away.  They  knew  that  every  Belgian  would  be  need¬ 
ed  at  home  to  repair  the  terrible  damages  of  war 
and  in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  nation. 
Time  has  shown  that  they  were  right.  The  surface 
of  Belgium  has  been  torn  and  ripped  and  disfigured, 
and  its  property  destroyed  or  stolen,  but  its  people 
have  returned,  and  are  now  making  over  their  coun¬ 
try.  Spring  has  come  to  that  land  of  small  farms, 
and  even  the  ruins  are  beginning  to  smile  once  more. 
Those  who  were  so  anxious  to  deport  the  Belgian 
children  did  not  understand  the  spirit  and  love  of 
the  land  in  the  heart  of  the  Belgian  farmers.  As  is 
the  case  with  the  French  farmer,  the  land  calls  them 
back  as  the  magnet  attracts  the  iron.  This  is  the 
strongest  and  safest  element  in  human  society.  It  is 
what  we  need  above  all  else  in  America.  It  was 
what  we  had  in  the  olden  days  before  the  domination 
of  the  city. 

* 

THE  scourge  of  influenza  last  Fall  and  Winter 
had  a  great  effect  upon  the  insurance  business. 
It  nearly  ruined  some  of  the  fraternal  societies,  and 
they  were  forced  to  make  heavy  assessments.  The 
general  insurance  business  had  a  great  “boom.” 
This  scourge  brought  the  fear  of  death  home  to 
thousands  who  had  scarcely  considered  it  before,  and 
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they  made  haste  to  insure  their  lives.  The  wet 
weather  is  having  something  of  the  same  effect  in 
making  farmers  see  the  necessity  of  drainage.  A 
good  outfit  of  tile  drainage  is  crop  insurance  against 
such  a  season  as  we  are  now  having.  There  are 
many  cases  where  hundreds  of  acres  are  standing 
idle — too  wet  to  plow,  or  carrying  a  feeble,  yellow 
crop.  Yet  right  in  the  midst  of  this  desolation  will 
be  found  a  farm  where  the  oats  and  barley  and 
wheat  are  thrifty  and  beautiful.  This  farm  has 
been  drained.  While  around  it  the  soil  is  clogged 
and  useless,  the  tiles  have  taken  the  surplus  water 
out  of  this  farm  and  left  it  in  better  shape  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  wet  season.  That  is  what  you  call  crop 
insurance.  Drainage  not  only  improves  the  land  in 
wet  weather,  but  also  helps  it  in  drought.  There 
are  very  few  acres  in  the  Eastern  States  that  would 
not  be  benefited  by  tile  drainage.  Some  years  ago 
The  R.  N.-Y.  started  the  proposition  that  a  good 
farmer  should  give  his  farm  a  degree  of  LL.D. — lime, 
legumes  and  drainage. 

* 

SEVERAL  readers  have  written  us  lately  about 
various  propositions  for  selling  day-old  chicks 
guaranteed  to  be  98  per  cent  pullets!  In  practically 
every  case  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  person  who 
fills  the  order.  The  “guarantee”  is  that  if  the  chicks 
do  not  turn  out  9S  per  cent  pullets  the  seller  will  buy 
back  the  cockerels!  This  is  not  explained  until  the 
buyer  finds  he  has  some  cockerels  in  his  flock.  At 
the  present  high  price  of  poultry  it  is  easy  to  buy 
the  cockerels.  There  is  nothing  to  the  scheme  of 
guaranteeing  the  sex  of  day-old  chicks. 

••  .  •*  •  * 

* 

MOfeT  of  us  have  read  many  thousand  words 
about  the  law  of  “supply  and  demand.”  Some 
of  us  have  thought  that  this  law  was  as  fixed  as 
the  daily  habit  of  the  sun — before  the  daylight 
savers  tried  to  reform  it.  Sooner  or  later  we  all 
get  a  jar  over  this,  yet  most  of  us  keep  right  on 
supplying  the  demand  for  “suckers”  and  “good 
things.”  For  example — wheat  and  flour.  We  are 
told  day  after  day  about  the  immense  wheat  crop 
and  the  danger  of  having  too  much  food — and  still 
flour  goes  up  and  up  in  price!  It  is  with  live  stock, 
though,  that  tlfis  supply  and  demand  theory  eats 
itself  up.  In  the  West  the  packers  and  commission 
men  have  a  wonderful  system.  They  know  just  how 
much  each  man  has  and  the  quality.  They  also 
understand  about  what  the  feeding  cost.  When  an 
out-of-town  buyer  comes  in  he  knows  all  these  things 
in  advance.  A  certain  Western  feeder  had  a  fine 
lot  of  lambs.  The  market  was  demoralized.  Tfie 
agent  of  a  packer  came  and  offered  a  little  over 
$12.50  per  hundred.  It  was  a  ruinous  pi-ice — less 
than  the  stock  had  cost.  Rather  than  take  it  a 
shipment  of  some  of  the  lambs  was  made  to  a  city 
commission  house — but  in  the  name  of  a  local  buyer. 
There  they  sold  for  $35  and  were  bought  bv  the 
packer  who  had  offered  the  lower  price !  The 
packer’s  agents  learned  about  this,  and  supply  and 
demand  got  go?ng  promptly.  A  local  shipper  wrote 
asking  about  a  market  for  the  rest  of  those  lambs. 
The  reply  contained  the  following  contribution  to 
(he  supply  and  demand  theory: 

“ Don't  you  offer  this  man  more  than  $12  for  his 
lambs.  He  is  in  for  a  trimming,  and  hr  trill  g<  t  it 
whenever  his  lambs  reach  market — no  matter  where 
he  ships.  He  has  had  too  many  good  years  already.” 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand !  Will  some  of  the 
economists  who  still  profess  to  believe  in  it  tell  how 
to  apply  it  in  this  case? 

* 

WE  believe  it  has  now  been  surely  demonstrated 
that  the  dry  spray  or  dust  for  killing  eating 
fruit  insects  is  successful.  We  meet  fruit  growers 
who  insist  that  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  the 
liquid  sprays,  and  we  have  no  argument  with  them. 
Some  years  ago  very  successful  fruit  men  told  us 
that  the  entire  theory  of  spraying  with  poisons  to 
kill  the  fruit  worm  was  impracticable.  They  said 
that  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a  drove  of  hogs  in  the  or¬ 
chard  would  prove  the  only  practical  method.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  argue  with  them.  Time  is  the 
great  convincing  debater,  and  the  poisoning  method 
grew  away  from  theory  and  became  fact.  Time  is 
also  to  put  the  dust  method  where  it  belongs.  We 
believe  there  are  times  in  every  orchard  when  the 
ability  to  put  on  the  dust  at  just  the  right  time  would 
save  time  and  money.  While  we  think  the  dust  will 
kill  some  of  the  young  scales  at  the  time  they  are 
hatching  and  crawling,  its  chief  business  is  to  kill 
the  eating  insects.  The  nfcxt  development -in- spray- 
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machinery  should  be  a  combination  sprayer  and 
duster.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  same  power  may 
not  he  used  to  work  the  pump  or  the  fan,  as  desired. 
The  tank  could  be  taken  off  and  the  duster  put  in  its 
place  at  will,  and  thus  make  one  machine  serve  a 
double  purpose. 

■K 

THE  wet  season  has  made  fit  impossible  to  carry 
out  our  own  farm  work  just  as  we  planned  it. 
There  is  a  certain  limit  of  time  for  planting  particu¬ 
lar  farm  crops,  and  when,  through  no  fault  of  the 
farmer,  this  period  passes,  he  will  do  better  to  plant 
something  else  if  he  can.  In  our  own  case,  part  of 
the  land  is  still  so  wet  that  we  cannot  hope  for  a 
full  crop  of  sweet  corn  on  it.  So  we  plan  to  seed  mil¬ 
let,  buckwheat  or  barley  instead.  This  saves  the  cost 
of  cultivation,  and  will  give  us  a  full  crop  of  small 
grain  and  fodder.  While  these  crops  will  not  bring 
as  much  as  full  crops  of  sweet  corn,  they  save  labor, 
and  the  net  income  will  be  larger  than  that  from  a 
poor  crop  of  corn.  Every  farmer  must  decide  such 
things  for  himself,  but  we  should  not  try  to  dog 
through  the  full  Spring  program  when  Nature  puts 
up  the  flag  on  us. 

* 

WE  know  a  "longshoreman”  in  this  city.  Ilis 
work  is  unloading  or  loading  the  cargo  of 
vessels.  He  simply  carries  boxes,  bags  and  barrels 
between  the  ship  and  the  truck.  There  is  little  if 
any  brain  work  about  it — simply  heavy  manual  labor. 
Much  of  the  freight  this  man  carries  is  food  or 
fiber — flour,  potatoes,  grain,  cotton  or  wool.  These 
are  farm  products  made  useful  and  available  through 
the  labor  which  farmers  have  put  into  them.  Now 
this  handler  is  paid  Go  cents  per  hour  for  his  labor, 
and  $1  per  hour  for  Sunday  work !  What  do  you 
think  of  it?  From  $6.50  to  $8  per  day  for  merely 
lifting  and  handling  farm  products!  The  farmer 
who  produces  them  made  barely  25  cents  an  hour  for 
his  labor;  less  than  that  if  you  figure  on  interest  on 
his  invested  capital !  This  “longshoreman”  belongs 
to  a  union.  During  the  recent  strike  we  asked  him 
how  things  were  going.  His  answer  was,  “I  don’t 
know.  Just  as  soon  as  the  union  says  work,  I  work. 
Until  then  I  do  nothing.  I  sell  my  labor,  and  ire 
have  got  to  do  a  wholesale  business  in  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket!  Where  would  we  be  if  each  man  worked  for 
himself?” 

* 

THREE  weeks  ago  we  printed  an  article  on  “The 
Confessions  of  a  Profiteer.”  It  was  a  genuine 
human  document,  and  hundreds  of  our  readers  knew 
from  sad  experience  that  it  \yas  true.  One  of  our 
people.  Mr.  B.  K.  Field,  sent  this  article  to  the  New 
York  Tribune  with  a  note  in  which  he  said : 

Few  city  people  realize  these  things,  or  if  they  do 
are  pleased  to  ignore  them.  Can  you  make  use  of  the 
inclosed  article,  to  bring  before  the  minds  of  your 
readers  some  of  the  problems  which  the  farmer  finds 
himself  compelled  to  face,  but  which  he  cannot  solve 
without  the  help  of  the  city  man? 

The  farmer  is  not  a  profiteer.  Far  be  it  from  such  ; 
his  balance  is  all  too  often  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
sheet.  All  he  asks  is  fair  treatment,  and  not  misrepre¬ 
sentation. 

And  the  Tribune  printed  the  entire  article!  This 
is  good  work  of  a  kind  that  will  help  us  all. 


Brevities 

Wilt,  you  give  us  your  plain  unvarnished  opinion 
about  physical  culture  in  our  country  schools? 

At  a  Colorado  tractor  demonstration  on  June  31, 
100  machines  will  work  and  plow  up  2.700  acres! 

Of  course  you  will  remember  that  corn  smut  cannot 
be  prevented  by  treating  the  seed — like  oats  or  wheat. 

I  know  a  man  who  blows  his  own  horn  so  much  that 
he  has  come  to  think  it  finer  music  than  the  finest  band. 

Can  a  man  who  cannot  hear  and  forbear  with  his 
neighbor  hope  to  succeed  in  a  large  co-operative  society? 

In  buying  chicken  manure  we  figure  that  it  is  worth 
four  times  as  much  as  fair  stable  manure,  figured  by 
weight. 

From  the  way  the  season  starts  we  think  there  is 
greater  danger  of  a  shortage  of  fuel  this  year  than  there 
was  last. 

No.  there  will  be  no  danger  in  using  as  food  for 
human  or  beast  potatoes  or  grain  that  have  been  treated 
with  formalin  t<>  kill  smut  or  scab. 

We  have  many  complaints  this  Spring  about  oats 
and  Spring  wheat  turning  yellow  and  standing  still. 
In  most  eases  the  need  is  for  available  nitrogen.  The 
remedy- ie-nitr^te  of -soda  or  manure.  _  •'  -1 


Delay  in  Freight  Shipments 

This  year  shippers  of  perishable  fruits  to  the 
Western  markets  have  a  new  problem.  Before  the 
war  tender  products,  like  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
currants,  etc.,  had  a  three-day  run  to  Chicago,  with 
a  two-day  delivery  at  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  Detroit. 
During  the  war  24  hours  were  added,  making  deliv¬ 
eries  one  day  later.  Recently  another  24  hours  has 
been  added,  making  a  difference  of  two  days  in  the 
deliveries  to  Western  points.  Both  shippers  and  re¬ 
ceivers  are  in  protest  against  this  new  schedule. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  the  regional  director,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  is  blamed 
for  the  new  regulation.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Dele- 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  a  shorter  route 
and  more  efficient  service,  and  often  has  its  cars  on 
the  Chicago  tracks  a  whole  day  before  they  can  dis¬ 
charge  them  under  the  new  rule.  The  New  York 
Central  is,  it  is  said,  the  weak  sister  in  this  traffic, 
and  Mr.  Smith  and  other  Central  officials  who  dom¬ 
inate  the  traffic  board  made  the  regulations  to  suit 
New  York  Central  conditions  and  without  regard  to 
the  other  lines  or  the  public  interest.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  two  days’  delay  in  the  delivery  of 
perishable  fruit  is  a  serious  matter  to  shippers,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  result  in  damage  to  shipments  and 
loss  to  shippers. 


Milk  Prices  for  June 

The  price  for  June  milk  has  been  figured  at  $2.89 
per  100  lbs.  on  the  usual  basis  for  3  per  cent  milk. 

We  find  the  average  quotation  for  butter  92  score, 
April  20  to  May  19.  inclusive,  <’2!4c,  and  average  for 
green  cheese  32c.  For  butter  3  lbs.  fat  .84  of  a  lb. 
of  fat  in  1  lb.  butter  =  3.57  lbs.  butter  in  100  lbs. 
3  per  cent  milk  x  .62%c  =  2.23  -f  .92  for  skim- 
milk  =  3.15.  For  cheese,  9.194  lbs.  cheese  in  100  lbs. 
3  per  cent  milk  x  32c  =  2.94  +  22  value  of  whey  = 
3.16:  3.15  +  3.16  =  6.31  2  =  3.155  less  .15  - 
3.005  per  100  lbs.  for  June  3  per  cent  milk. 

There  is  a  full  supply  of  liquid  milk,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  for  condensed  milk  remains  in  excess  of  the 
supply. 


Substitute  For  Ice  In  Milk  Handling 

Since  the  approach  of  hot  weather  milk  distri¬ 
butors  and  the  city  board  of  health  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  shortage  of  ice  in  many  producing 
districts  for  the  cooling  of  milk.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  shortage  of  ice  in  some  sections,  and  extra 
care  will  be  necessary  to  insure  safe  delivery  of 
sweet  milk.  It  is  suggested  that  where  the  usual 
supply  of  ice  is  lacking  the  milk  should  be  cooled 
as  soon  after  leaving  the  cow  as  possible  in  running 
spring  water,  and  immerse  the  can  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  level  of  the  milk  in  the  can.  It 
is  also  suggested  in  order  to  hold  down  temperature 
as  much  as  possible  a  wet  blanket  be  used  to  cover 
the  milk  while  en  route  to  the  creamery  or  station. 
It  is  not  expected  that  these  precautions  will  fully 
compensate  for  the  use  of  ice.  but  every  possible 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  milk,  not 
only  for  the  convenience  of  dealers  and  the  safety 
of  consumers,  but  also  to  save  wastage  and  loss  to 
the  producer. 


Trouble  Over  Milk  Prices 

Many  of  us  hero  joined  the  League  because  Borden’s 
was  buying  here.  During  the  January  strike  we  used 
other  channels,  with  heavy  losses.  When  the  strike  was 
settled  Borden’s  held  out  an  extra  day  because  they  did 
not  want  to  include  the  Richmond,  Vt.,  plant,  and  then 
agreed  to  do  so.  They  have  now  paid  us  at  a  price  23c 
per  cwt.  less  than  the  League  price  for  January,  and 
proportionately  for  February  and  March.  Will  you 
take  the  matter  up? 

Aside  from  this  they  have  reported  a  shortage  of 
weights,  as  follows: 

February  .  69  lbs.  at  3.60  =  $2.4S 

March  .  193  lbs.  at  3.26  =  6.29 

April  .  188  lbs.  at  2.96  =  5.56 

Total  . $14.33 

I  want  to  get  pay  for  all  milk  delivered.  Will  you 
take  up  these  shortages?  w.  B.  wheelock. 

Vermont. 

While  it  was  the  published  information  that  Bor¬ 
den’s  had  backed  down  on  the  Richmond  proposition, 
as  Mr.  Wheelock  states,  the  Borden’s  Company  writes 
that  it  did  not  agree  to  pay  the  League  price  at 
Richmond  and  that  it  was  definitely  understood  be¬ 
fore  the  Governor's  Milk  Commission  that  Richmond 
was  not  to  be  included  in  the  price,  and  that  Mr. 
Wheelock  was  paid  the  same  price  as  other  patrons 
of  the  Richmond  plant.  Under  the  circumstances 
we  could  not  insist  on  this  part  of  the  claim. 

At  first  the  Borden’s  Company  denied  the  short¬ 
age,  but  after  sending  for  the  records  to  check  up.  it 
has  settled  the  claim.  The  lesson  is  that  every  pro- 
dueer  should  keep  a  daily  record  of  his  deliveries. 
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and  check  it  up  when  he  receives  Wis  check  to  see 
that  no  mistake  has  been  made  to  his  loss. 


Is  Your  Creamery  Bonded? 

On  May  15  I  received  a  check  for  milk  for  the  last 
two  weeks  of  March.  There  was  no  statement  of  the 
weight,  and  nothing  to  show  how  many  days’  deliveries 
were  paid  for,  nor  the  fat  test.  We  need  the  money  to 
pay  feed  bills  and  the  like.  What  shall  we  do? 

New  York.  ,  k.  e.  w. 

First  go  to  the  creamery  and  demand  written 
statement  to  show  daily  deliveries  and  fat  test,  and 
for  the  future  get  your  weights  every  day  and  keep 
a  record  of  it.  Second,  if  you  belong  to  the  League, 
see  the  officers  and  have  them  write  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  at  Albany,  and  find  out  how  much 
milk  your  creamery  or  milk  company  is  buying,  and 
if  bonded  by  the  department,  and  for  how  much. 
But  no  matter  whether  bonded  or  not.  the  buyer 
should  be  held  to  prompt  payments  evei’y  35  days,  or 
monthly  at  most.  No  individual  producer,  of  course, 
could  enforce  these  conditions,  but  the  organization 
can.  and  the  stricter  they  are  enforced  the  less  will 
be  the  chances  of  losses. 


The  Argument  For  “Daylight  Saving” 

Daylight  saving  was  adopted  in  this  country  for  the 
following  main  reasons : 

1.  Because  it  proved  a  success  in  12  European 
countries. 

2.  Because  it  would  bring  our  time  into  uniformity 
with  Europe,  our  exchanges  being  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  this. 

3.  Because  it  would  save  about  one-quarter  of  the 
people’s  gas  bills. 

4.  Because  it  would  save  about  a  million  and  a 
quarter  tons  of  coal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  and 
electric  current. 

5.  Because  it  would  increase  home  gardening. 

6.  Because  it  would  give  added  opportunity  for 
healthful  sports  and  recreation  during  Summer  after¬ 
noons. 

7.  Because  it  would  relieve  workers  from  the  strain 
of  the  last  hour’s  work  in  the  heat  of  the  afternoon, 
substituting  an  hour  in  the  cooler  morning.  All  of  the 
above  mentioned  advantages,  and  many  more,  have  been 
secured  by  the  operation  of  this  very  simple  plan. 

The  only  losers  by  dayligLt  saving  are  the  gas  com¬ 
panies.  The  single  note  of  opposition  to  the  idea  when 
discussed  at  the  first  public  conference  I  called  in  the 
office  of  the  Borough  President  of  Manhattan  came 
from  a  representative  of  the  gas  company.  Later  on. 
when  the  Daylight  Saving  Bill  had  passed,  it  was  again 
the  lighting  interests  that  argued  for  the  extension  of 
the  plan  throughout  the  whole  year  instead  of  only  in 
the  Summer  months.  We  understood  perfectly  well 
that  such  an  extension  throughout  the  Winter  would 
kill  the  plan  by  ’’turning  the  sublime  into  the  ridicu¬ 
lous,”  and  we  opposed  and  helped  to  defeat  it.  It  really 
goes  without  saying  that  you  can't  save  daylight  before 
daylight.  In  view  of  the  steady  opposition  by  the 
lighting  interests  whose  profits  are  affected,  it  is  sus¬ 
pected  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  recent  systematic 
propaganda  among  farmers,  who  themselves  never 
showed  any  particular  interest  in  this  matter.  The 
farmers  have  always  been  daylight  savers.  They  are 
not  compelled  to  rise  earlier  by  the  daylight  saving  act. 
They  were  always  guided  and  many  continue  to  be 
guided  by  the  sun,  while  city  dwellers  have  been  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  clock.  City  and  suburban  people  rise  at 
the  same  hour  Summer  and  Winter — the  only  way  td 
have  them  enjoy  the  benefits  of  early  sunrise  and  late 
sunset  is  through  the  daylight  saving  plan  of  pushing 
the  clock  forward  in  Summer.  There  is  a  practically 
unanimous  sentiment  among  workers  in  favor  of  day¬ 
light  saving.  While  certain  owners  of  farms  are  said 
to  fear  the  competition  of  home  gardening,  encouraged 
by  daylight  saving,  or  see  a  loss  in  work  ceasing  earlier 
in  the  afternoon,  the  farmhands  as  a  class  favor  day¬ 
light  saving. 

Every  new  movement  requires  new  adjustment;  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  railroads  should  show  consider¬ 
ation  to  the  farmers  in  adjusting  train  schedules  to 
meet  any  new  requirement  on  their  part.  There  should 
be  a  reasonable  attitude  on  both  sides.  I  am  snre  there 
is  enough  patriotism  and  wisdom  among  the  farmers 
as  among  all  other  good  citizens  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  what  is  best  for  the  greatest  number  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  is.  in  the  long  run,  the  best  for  each  one.  even 
though  there  may  be  some  discomfort  in  one  particular 
or  another.  Such  great  saving  of  gas,  coal  and,  most 
important  of  all.  health,  by  the  masses  should  not  be 
upset  lightly  on  account  of  minor  considerations. 

Every  fair-minded  citizen  will  agree  with  me  that  if 
this  or  any  other  legislation  is  to  be  attacked  it  should 
be  done  openly  and  frankly  and  that  the  scheme  which 
was  resorted  to  of  attaching  a  rider  to  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Bill  to  repeal  daylight  saving  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  American.  If  any  interest  attempts  to  take 
away  what  is  considered  a  great  economic  and  social 
blessing  by  the  great  mass  of  our  citizenship,  let  it  be 
thrashed  out  in  the  open.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  local  unions,  the  women’s  clubs  and 
chambers  of  commerce  have  favored  and  continue  to 
endorse  the  Daylight  Saving  Act.  We  hope  that  this 
e"d  oth°r  blessings  which  came  to  us  as  by-products 
of  terrible  war  may  continue  with  us  permanently. 

MARCUS  At.  MARKS, 

President,  National  Daylight  Saving  Association. 

This  is  probably  the  best  statement  that  can  be  made 
for  the  daylight  saving  plan.  Mr.  Marks  is  a  man  of 
high  and  worthy  public  ideals,  but  he  is  a  city  man 
and.  like  most  others,  unable  to  understand  or  analyze 
the  conditions  under  which  farmers  must  work.  Most 
city  people  say  “I  cannot  understand  why  a  farmer 
cannot  arrange  his  work  like  any  other  worker.”  They 
never  will  understand  until  they  are  obliged  to  live  and 
work  as  farmers  do.  Y*et,  no  doubt,  they  will  continue 
to  arrange  life  for  us.  The  farmers  have  led  a  natural 
life — with  habits  of  work  and  living  based  on  natural 
laws,  like  the  sun,  the  seasons  and  the  weather.  Life 
in  the  city  becomes  more  and  more  unnatural  with 
ha*bits  decided  by  human  rather  than  natural  laws.  A 
city  man  gets  up*  an  hbu"r*earlier  and  is  stHl  one  hour 
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behind  the  time  at  which  nature  forces  a  farmer 
naturally  to  rise.  The  railroads,  creameries  and  other 
agencies  which  handle  the  farmers’  goods  advance  their 
schedules  and  compel  him  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier 
than  before.  This  means  before  daylight.  In  our  own 
case  the  new  time,  instead  of  saving  light,  compels 
us  to  use  more  oil  and  electricity  at  our  farm  work.  A 
city  man  starts  to  his  work  on  a  dry  pavement.  IIow 
can  he  understand  that  the  earlier  hour  compels  work 
m  dew-soaked  grass,  or  corn  and  beans  as  wet  as  a 
sponge?  On  our  own  farm  we  figure  a  loss  of  15  per 
cent  efficiency  through  the  inability  to  do  good  work 
before  the  dew  is.  dried.  While  the  city  man  claims  a 
gain  for  cutting  off  one  hour  in  the  afternoon  he  forgets 
that  the  new  time  puts  farmhands  in  the  field  when  the 
sun  is  directly  overhead.  We  doubt  the  great  saving 
in  gas  and  electric  bills — certainly  when  the  farmer 
is  forced  out  an  hour  earlier  his  expenses  for  light  are 
increased.  The  gas  companies  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  “systematic  propaganda  among  farmers.”  No 
statement  could  be  more  absurd  than  that  to  anyone 
who  understands  the  farmer’s  life  and  habits  of  thought. 
The  bill  was  “put  over”  on  the  farmers.  They  did  not 
know  how  it  would  affect  them  until  it  was  tried.  Now 
that  they  find  it.  as  they  believe,  injurious,  they  are 
justified  in  trying  to  have  it  modified  or  repealed.  As 
for  the  argument  that  farmers  are  opposed  to  home 
gardens — we  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  of  pro¬ 
test.  Very  few  are  from  gardeners.  The  great  majority 
are  from  dairymen  and  general  farmers  who  do  not,  in 
any  way,  come  into  competition  with  home  gardeners. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  represents  the  great  majority  of  its  readers 
in  this  matter.  After  a  careful  canvass  we  became 
convinced  that  at  least  85  per  cent  of  our  readers  are 
opposed  to  the  law.  TV  e  think  their  arguments  and 
their  evidence  are  sound,  and  we  know  that  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  workmen  in  town  and  city  also  oppose  the 
law.  The  unfortunate  thing  about  it  is  that  the  city 
man  will  not  or  cannot  appreciate  these  arguments, 
because  he  knows  nothing  of  farm  work  or  farm  con¬ 
ditions. 


The  Otsego  County  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation 

The  Otsego  County  (N.  Y.)  Improvement  Association 
was  organized  by  about  350  farmers  and  business  men 
following  a  luncheon  provided  by  the  Oneonta  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  on  May  15,  1919. 
This  organization  is  the  result  of  a  developed  abilitv  to 
work  together ;  mutual  confidence,  and  better  under¬ 
standing  that  has  been  given  the  farmers  of  Otsego 
County  through  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  business  men 
through  their  Board  of  Trade  organizations.  Now  we 
have  the  two  groups  together  in  a  single  organization. 

PURPOSES. — The  main  purpose  of  the  organization 
is.  generally  speaking,  to  develop  the  resources  of  Ot¬ 
sego  County — -particularly  its  agricultural  resources — 
and  along  this  line  to  “cash  in”  on  the  educational  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  county  in  the  past.  Particu¬ 
lar  purposes  are: 

1.  Organization  of  a  Farm  Settlement  Bureau  to  pro¬ 
tect  desirable  settlers  from  fraud  in  the  purchase  of 
land,  and  to  assist  them  in  locating  and  starting  farm¬ 
ing  operations  in  the  county. 

2.  Reforestation  of  waste  lands:  and  the  development 
of  the  farm  woodlot. 

3.  Improvement  of  the  hill  roads  of  the  county. 

4.  Development  of  co-operative  buying  and  selling 
groups  to  handle  lime.  feed,  seeds,  fertilizer,  etc. 

5  Development  of  extension  agricultural  education 
with  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  county. 

6.  To  support  morally  the  Farm  ‘and  Home  Bureaus 
and  to  work  with  them  on  a  joint  program. 

ORGANIZATION. — The  board  of  directors  of  the 
association  is  composed  of  one  business  man  and  one 
farmer  from  each  of  the  24  towns,  and  two  from  the 
city  of  Oneonta.  A  significant  thing  about  the  board  of 
directors  is  that  the  constitution  provides  that  no  direc¬ 
tor  can  stand  for  re-election.  •  The  board  of  directors 
will  elect  its  own  officers  and  executive  committee. 
Membership  in  the  organization  is  $5.  It  is  desired  to 
secure  1.000  members.  Individuals  or  firms  can  sub¬ 
scribe  for  plural  memberships,  but  will  only  have  one 
vote.  It  is  expected  through  the  rale  of  these  plural 
memberships  to  raise  an  annual  budget  of  at  least 
$25,000. 

RELATION  TO  FARM  BUREAU.— All  Otsego 
County  recognizes  the  new  organization  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Otsego  County  Farm  Bureau.  As  far  as 
the  farmers  are  concerned,  it  will  be  the  same  men  who 
for  the  past  several  years  have  kept  the  Otsego  County 
Farm  Bureau  Association  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  who  will  develop  the  new  organization.  It  is 
purposed  that  the  Bureau  and  the  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  occupy  joint  offices,  and  that  while  they 
will  maintain  a  separate  and  distinct  organization  and 
staff,  they  will  work  together  on  joint  projects.  The 
Improvement  Association  has  employed  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  manager  as  its  secretary. 

COMMENTS. — Undoubtedly,  the  Otsego  County  Im¬ 
provement  Association  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  sentiment 
that  prevails  throughout  the  country  for  more  activity 
by  farmers  along  commercial  lines.  Also,  because  of  its 
dual  membership,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  a 
recognition  by  business  men  of  the  progress  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  making  along  organization  lines.  Theoretically, 
to  combine  the  rural  and  town  interests  of  a  county  into 
a  single  organization  to  develop  that  county  is  an  ideal 
arrangement.  Whether  or  not  it  is  practical,  we  will 
have  to  depend  upon  Otsego  County  to  answer.  Fast 
experience  has  proven  that  so  far  as  farmers  are  con¬ 
cerned.  the  more  general  the  organization  the  less  effect¬ 
ive  it  is.  It  is  the  County  Sheep  Growers’  Association 
that  sells  the  wool,  the  Dairymen’s  League  which  sells 
the  milk,  the  Fruit  Growers’  Association  that  buys  the 
spray  materials,  and  so  on,  which  have  given  the  best 
results  in  the  past — principally  because  they  render  a 
vital  service.  If  the  farmers  of  Otsego  County  are  led 
in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  new  organization  to  lessen 
their  support  of  the  old  agricultural  organizations,  they 
will  lose  by  it.  If  through  the  new  organization  they 
can  in  co-operation  with  the  business  men  stimulate  the 
agricultural  organizations  of  the  county,  they  will  be 
gainers.  h.  e.  raboock. 

■  - .  -  County  Agent  Leader. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

A  Song  of  the  Plains 

IS' n  harp  have  I  for  the  singing  nor  fin¬ 
gers  fashioned  for  skill. 

Nor  ever  shall  words  express  it,  the 
song  that  is  in  my  heart, 

A  saga,  swept  from  the  distance,  horizons 
beyond  the  hill, 

Singing  of  life  and  endurance,  and  bid¬ 
ding  me  bear  my  part. 

For  this  is  song,  as  I  sing  it,  the  song  that 
T  love  the  best, 

The’  steady  tramp  in  the  furrow,  the 
grind  of  the  gleaming  steel, 

An  anthem  sung  to  the  noonday,  a  chant 
of  the  open  West, 

Echoing  deep,  in  my  spirit,  to  gladden 
and  help  and  heal. 

And  this  is  life,  as  I  read  it,  and  life,  in 
its  fairest  form 

To  breathe  the  wind  on  the  ranges,  the 
scent  of  the  upturned  sod. 

To  strive,  and  strive,  and  be  thankful,  to 
weather  the  shine  and  storm. 

Penciling,  over  the  prairies,  the  destiny 
planned  by  God. 

And  no  reward  do  T  ask  for,  save  only  to 
work  and  wait 

To  praise  the  God  of  my  fathers,  to 
labor  beneath  His  sky. 

To  dwell  alone  in  ITis  greatness,  to  strike 
and  to  follow  straight, 

Silent  and  strong,  and  contented — the 
limitless  plains  and  I. 

• — IT.  IT.  PASH  POST) 
in  Londou  Spectator. 

ft 

Here  is  the  Philadelphia  Record's 
recipe  for  doughboy  pudding:  Cook  one 
pint  milk  and  one-tliird  cup  cornmeal  to¬ 
gether  15  minutes  with  one-half  teaspoon 
salt  and  three  tablespoons  sugar.  When 
cool  add  two  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  grated  nutmeg  and 
one-half  cup  seeded  raisins.  Bake  in 
greased  cups. 

ft 

The  following  is  a  good  idea  to  ice  a 
cake  evenly,  and  prevent  the  icing  from 
running  down  the  sides:  Double  a  piece 
of  still'  paper  and  pin  it  closely  around  the 
cake,  letting  the  paper  extend  about  an 
inch  above  the  top.  Spread  the  icing, 
and  do  not  remove  the  paper  until  it  is 
set. 

ft 

Many  of  our  farm  communities  are 
now  happy  over  the  return  of  their  young 
men  from  overseas.  From  time  immem¬ 
orial  the  return  of  young  men  from  the 
ware  has  brought  new  ideas  and  new  cus¬ 
toms.  as  well  as  new  problems.  The  cru¬ 
saders  of  the  middle  ages  brought  back 
new  luxuries,  they  opened  new  lines  of 
trade,  and  they  brought  new  plants  and 
fruits  and  domestic  comforts  that  worked 
towards  progress  in  material  and  intel¬ 
lectual  things.  We  ft  ok  for  similar 
changes  from  the  return  of  our  crusaders, 
with  their  healthy  bodies  and  broadened 
minds.  What  do  our  farm  women  think 
about  it?  What  has  the  son  or  brother  or 
husband  brought  back  from  his  military 
experience?  There  is  one  very  evident 
feeling  voiced  by  them  all.  and  that  is 
that  the  American  womayi  is  the  very 
finest  in  the  world. 

ft 

A  xtm  her  of  recent  inquiries  ad¬ 
dressed  to  correspondents  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  have  been  anonymous,  or  merely 
signed  with  initials.  Most  of  them  were 
questions  that  could  be  easily  answered 
b,v  mail,  had  full  address  been  given,  and 
many  of  them  were  too  personal  to  1  ; 
printed.  We  are  very  glad  to  answer  all 
questions  within  our  power,  but  all  in¬ 
quirers  should  give  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  not  for  publication,  but  as  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  good  faith.  The  It.  N.-Y.,  in 
common  with  all  responsible  publications, 
dues  not  acknowledge  anonymous  commu¬ 
nications. 

Yakiovs  forms  of  flummery  or  starch 
jelly  will  be  found  delicious  warm  weather 
desserts.  <  >ur  favorite  is  strawberry 
flummery,  made  by  cooking  the  berries 
lightly  in  well-sweetened  juice  as  for  or¬ 
dinary  sauce  or  stewed  fruit,  then  thick¬ 
ening  it  with  cornstarch  like  blanc  mange. 
Strawberries,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  currants  and  rhubarb  all 
make  nice  flummery.  Served  with  plain 
or  whipped  cream  they  are  delicious,  and 
such  desserts  will  usually  appeal  to  Sum¬ 
mer  boarders,  and  are  less  trouble  than 
pastry.  A  very  good  raspberry  flummery 
is  also  made  with  tapioca  as  follows: 
Soak  a  cup  of  pearl  tapioca  in  two  cups 
of  cull  water  for  several  hours,  then  put 
in  double  boiler  and  cook  clear.  Sweeten 


to  taste  (about  half  a  cup  of  sugar),  let 
it  cool  and  then  stir  in  a  quart  of  red 
raspberries,  washed  and  drained.  Turn 
into  a  mold  and  set  in  a  cold  place ;  serve 
with  cream  and  sugar.  All  flummeries 
look  attractive  when  put  in  individual 
molds. 


Notes  from  the  Illinois  Corn  Belt 

My  friends  warned  me,  while  I  was 
building  my  bungalow  three  years  ago 
last  Fall,  that  I  had  been  in  town  too  long 
to  make  an  enjoyable  return  to  the  farm. 
They  were  sure  that  there  would  not  be 
enough  excitement  in  the  country  to  hold 
me  there.  I  will  confess  that  in  some  re¬ 
spects  town  life  had  made  country  life  a 
trifle  more  difficult  for  me  than  if  I  had 
always  remained  in  the  country.  But  as 
to  there  being  any  lack  of  excitement,  my 
friends  were  very  much  mistaken.  Liter¬ 
ary  contests  and  field-day  races  are  tame 
in  comparison  with  the  excitement  and 
zest  which  almost  daily  attended  the 
races  that  the  farmer  and  his  family  make 
against  rain  and  weeds.  A  person  may 
work  hard  for  his  society  or  school,  but 
he  will  work  still  harder  for  his  bread 
aud  butter. 

I  have  just  come  in  from  running  a  race 
with  some  rain  clouds  that  I  thought 
were  coming  this  way  very  soon.  I  have 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sendincr  Drice  with  order 


9801 .  Blouse  with  Shoulder  Closing,  84 
Panel  Effect,  34  to  to  44  bust. 


42  bust.  <1793.  Two  -  piece 

9793.  Two-piece  gklrt  with  Side 
Skirt  With  Side  Pockets,  24  to  82 
Pockets,  24  to  32  waist.  Price  13 
waist.  Price  13  cents  for  each, 
cents  for  each. 


9520,  Girl’s  Cape  9451.  Girl's  Press, 
Coat,  8  to  14  years.  8  to  14  years.  Price 
Price  15  cents.  15  cents. 


often  worked  very  hard  in  playing  a  bas¬ 
ket-ball  game;  but  that  was  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  way  I  hustled  when  I 
put  in  peas,  lettuce,  radish,  beet,  beau, 
celery,  cabbage,  Swiss  chard  and  cucum¬ 
ber  seed  this  morning.  In  the  field  just 
north  of  the  house  I  can  see  my  husband 
and  his  married  hired  man  running  their 
race  with  the  rain  clouds.  About  15 
acres  of  the  large  field  are  ready  for 
planting  corn.  If  they  cannot  get  that 
part  plowed  before  it  rains,  they  will  have 
much  extra  work  on  hand  getting  it  in 
shape  again.  All  day  yesterday  the  har¬ 
row  followed  the  disk  over  the  ground. 
Every  foot  of  that  15  acres  is  in  excellent 
condition.  Does  the  city  man  think  there 
is  no  excitement  in  the  country?  Let  him 
but  watch  the  men  run  to  move  1  he  check 
wire,  and  hear  the  steady  click,  click  as 
the  planter  hastens  across  tlx*  field.  As 
my  husband  left  the  house  this  morning  In* 
remarked:  “My  back  will  be  about  broke 
by  the  time  I  get  all  the  corn  in.  Setting 
those  stakes  in  this  hard-baked  ground  is 
terrible.”  I  haven’t  the  slightest  doubt 
of  it,  although  lie  is  stronger  than  most 
men,  for  the  sun  came  out  boiling  hot 


after  our  last  downpour,  and  baked  a 
hard  crust.  1  found  that  out  when  l  was 
hoeing  the  peas,  lettuce  and  radishes  in 
the  garden. 

Yesterday  the  excitement  centered 
around  our  married  hired  man’s  little  five- 
year-old  boy.  Bright  as  a  tack,  the  hoy 
is  good-looking  and  growing  like  a  little 
weed,  and  yet,  would  you  believe  it.  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  anywhere  for  the  poor 
child  to  exist  except  on  the  quarter-of-a- 
mile  lane  that  connects  the  tenant  house 
and  our  bungalow.  lie  is  the  only  child 
at  home  at  present.  1 1  is  mother  is  a 
nervous,  liard-workiug  woman,  who  does 
not  like  the  noise  he  makes,  and  does  not 
want  to  be  bothered  with  him,  so  she 
ships  him  off  up  here.  Now,  if  I  did  not 
have  three  children  of  my  own  to  rear, 
besides  the  housework  and  the  gardening. 

I  know  of  no  better  use  that  I  could 
make  of  my  time  than  trying  to  train  that 
five-year-old  boy  in  the  way  he  should  go. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
things  that  one  woman  can  do.  especially  I 
if  she  is  rather  frail,  so  I  say  to  my  hus¬ 
band  that  I  have  not  the  time  to  look 
after  that  boy. 

After  the  boy  leaves  the  gate  of  some 
yarded  chickens  open,  and  later  chases  a 
hunch  of  little  pigs  down  the  north  lane 
and  out  on  to  the  main  road,  my  husband 
and  the  married  hired  man  order  the  five- 
year-old  to  stay  down  home  where  his 
mother  can  look  after  him.  Evidently  liis 
reception  down  home  is  not  very  good,  for 
in  a  few  minutes  he  is  wandering  up  the 
lane  towards  our  bungalow.  Poor  little 
fellow;  there  he  stands  in  the  lane,  watch¬ 
ing  the  men  and  horses  as  they  move  back 
and  forth  over  the  field.  lie  does  not 
dare  go  home,  and  since  his  latest  pranks 
he  knows  he  must  not  come  into  our  barn¬ 
yard  without  his  father  or  mother  are 
with  him. 

Of  course  a  child  that  young  should  not 
be  allowed  to  run  wild,  and,  as  I  see  it, 
it  is  his  mother’s  place  to  take  care  of 
him.  But  how  are  we  to  develop  in  her  a 
sense  of  her  great  responsibility?  The 
mother  is  not  much  worse  than  the  father. 
You  can  always  tell  where  the  father  is 
by  listening  a  moment;  he  keeps  up  a 
continuous  stream  of  words,  which  sound 
better  if  you  are  at  a  distance.  This  is 
not  the  only  neglected  child  in  the  world, 
of  course,  but  it  is  the  latest  example  I 
have  happened  upon.  In  town  we  would 
send  him  to  one  of  the  fine  public  play¬ 
grounds,  but  in  the  country,  what  is  to 
be  done  when  a  married  hired  man  and 
his  wife  do  not  care  enough  for  their  own 
five-year-old  boy  to  take  proper  care  of 
him  ? 

Do  not  tell  me  there  is  no  excitement 
on  a  farm !  I  never  was  so  excited  in 
my  life  as  that  Summer  morning  that  I 
helped  clean  the  tenant  house.  The  fam¬ 
ily  that  had  moved  in  recently  had  grown 
so  accustomed  to  living  with  bedbugs  that 
they  thought  nothing  of  the  matter,  aud 
took  no  means  of  ridding  themselves  of 
the  pest.  We  could  not  tolerate  bedbugs 
in  a  house  belonging  to  us.  so  I  took  a 
small  drugstore  down  with  me  to  the  ten¬ 
ant  house  and  pretended  that  T  thought 
the  hired  man's  wife  would  be  glad  of  my 
assistance.  If  I  had  for  one  moment  let 
on  that  I  saw  the  woman’s  flashing  eyes 
she  would  have  put  me  out  of  the  house. 

1  worked  like  ligutniug  and  finished  my 
job  bef  re  the  storm  broke.  I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  later  how  angry  she 
was  because  I  made  her  clean  up.’  But 
never  an  angry  word  did  she  say  to  me. 
We  were  always  very  courteous  to  each 
other.  However,  in  her  heart,  she  hated 
me;  and  in  my  heart  I  pitied  and  despised 
her  for  being  so  extremely  shiftless. 

The  old  black  crow  from  the  timber  is 
heading  for  our  chicken  coops;  I  must 
hasten  out  to  see  whether  our  three 
hideous  scarecrows  are  going  to  serve 
their  purpose. 

1*.  S.- — My  old  straw  hat  and  my  hus¬ 
band’s  old  torn  coat,  waving  its  arms  in 
tin'  air,  were  too  much  for  Mr.  Crow — 
he  has  gone  to  visit  our  neighbor’s  chicken 
coops.  L.  C.  E. 


The  Fly  Plague 

To  keep  flies  from  settling  on 
screens  during  showers,  brush  the  screens 
with  kerosene  oil.  They  will  keep  off  till 
the  oil  evaporates.  The  oil  is  good  for  the 
wire,  and  easy  to  use.  MRS.  c.  c.  M. 


{Elko- Jumbo) 

Jar  Rubbers 

RING  TRUE! 

Fit  all  standard  jars. 
Recommended  by  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Institute  and  used  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  demonstrations  of  preserv¬ 
ing:. 

Specially  adapted  to 

Cold  Pack 

Method  ol  Preserving. 

Send  SI. 60  to-day  for  a  gross. 


LORING  LAN lv  CO., 


Can  for  Profit 
Cook  for  Health 


With  a  National 
Steam  Pressure  Canncr  any¬ 
body  can  make  money  canning 
for  others  besides  insuring  better 
canned  goods  for  ttie  family  at 
lower  cost.  An  $18  National 
has  400  cans  a  day  capacity. 
Others,  up  to  52000  for  big 
business.  ... 

A  National  Aluminum 
Cooker  makes  tough  meat  or 
an  old  rooster  tender  us  the 
most  expensive,  in  20  minutes, 
thereby  saving  fuel,  time  and 
money.  .  , 

Male's  money,  save  on  food, 
live  bet  er.  Write  for  Booklet 
"A"  giving  full  particulars. 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Work* 

815  Spring  St. 

Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 


FAMOUS  HOTEL  BLEND _ 

COFFEE 

DIFFERENT  FROM  ORDINARY  COFFEES 

In  5-Ibs.  Lots  or  Over  jfl  jM 
From  Wholesaler  Direct 

Bean  er  Ground  ID. 

We’re  accepting  orders  from  families  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  uaod  by  loading  N.  Y.  Hotels 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
6  Lbs. I VI.  Krer  .MOO  Miles.  10  Lbs  Del.  Free  500  Milos 
For  cheaper  Coffees  Send  for  Frlce  List 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. .  233-239  Washington  St. ,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 


Whal  Every  Home 
Canner  Should  Have 

One  of  our  H  &  A  HAND  POWER  DOUItLK 
SIOAMKK.S.  The  only  adjustable  Hand  Power 
Double  Stunner  Guilt  that  will  seal  all  sixes  of 
sanitary  fruit  and  vegetable  cans.  Write  for  prices 
and  descriptive  matter  to  Dept.  K. 

HENNINGER  &  AYES  MFG.ICO..  Portland, Ore. 
Builders  of  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfits  and  Double  Scamers 


Kodakers — Get  Acquainted 


Developing  and  Printing  by  our  NU-TONE 
Process.  Largest  laboratory  in  New  York 
Sizes:  VcstPkt.  2k(x3M  2'AxA'A  3'Ax4'A  3k»x5H 
Devl’g6exp.  .05  .05  .05  .10  .10 

Printing  ea.  .03  .03  .03  .04  .04 

8x10  mounted  enlargement  35c.  All  work  prepaid 
"SCHULTZ'’  KODAK  SHOP.  122  Nassau  St..  NewTork 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Iron  In  Cool 
Comfort 


Make  $30  to  $50 
a  Week 


Iron  the  new,  easy  pleasant  way. 
Abandon  hot  stove;  avoid  tiresome 
steps.  Iron  on  thecool  porch  or  under 
the  trees.  Finish  in  half  the  time.  It 
irons  beautifully.  Fits  the  hand.  Right 

weight.  Mrs.  Daniel  Coovor,  Pa.,  writes  "l  would 
not  take  $2f>.00  for  my  Monitor  Iron  If  I  could  not  get 
another."  Simple  and  safe  to  operate.  Heat  instantly 
regulated.  Soon  pays  for  itself  In  saving  of  time  anil 
fuel.  Average  ironing  costs  less  than  two  cents.  No 
dirt,  no  odor,  no  changing  Irons,  no  burnt  blinds.  World’s 
best  iron.  Lowest  price.  Handsomely  nickel-plated.  Al¬ 
ways  works.  Tested  and  proved.  Simple.  Anyone  can  op¬ 
erate  it.  Fully  guaranteed.  Not  sold  in  stores. 


Men  and  women,  $00.00  to  $50  00  a  week  actually 
being  made  now  by  agents.  Hig  money  from  the 
start.  Fast  seller.  Season  just  started.  Anyone 
can  sell  it.  No  experience  needed.  We  teach  you. 
Women  do  as  well  as  the  men.  Exclusive  terri¬ 
tory.  Orders  tilled  promptly.  "My  total  protlti 
past  CO  days  amount  to  $180.00" — Hm.nBY  Kuiiaiii,, 
Minx.  You  cau  do  Justus  well.  Full  sample  outfit  tu 
worhers.  Sellout!  money- back  guarantee  Write  for 
big  illustrated  circular  and  full  Information  today 


THE  MONITOR  SAD  IRON  COMPANY 

161  Fay  Street,  BIG  PRAIRIE,  OHIO 


The  New  Monitor  Self-Heating  Iron 

AGENTS  WANTED 


■3 
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Conserving  Women’s  Clothing 

Part  II. 

Women  confine  their  darning  and  patch¬ 
ing  ability  to  their  kitchen  dressee,  aprons 
and  underclothing,  and,  too  often,  they 
finish  their  patches  for  themselves,  the 
same  as  for  the  men  and  boys  of  their 
household,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  instead 
of  cutting  worn  places  with  the  warp  and 
woof  threads  of  material  for  perfect  right- 
angle  corners  and  then  matching  stripes 
and  designs  and  the  color  when  possible. 
With  a  cut,  tear,  or  a  burn  in  new  ma¬ 
terial,  the  patch  of  the  same,  neatly  fitted, 
hemmed,  or  overhanded  and  pressed,  will 
escape  notice  to  a  remarkable  degree  if 
the  entire  work  has  been  done  in  a  pains¬ 
taking  manner,  from  removing  the  worn 
section  and  making  a  diagonal  cut  at  cor¬ 
ner  for  the  necessary  turning  in  of  the 
raw  edges.  Fortunately,  women  can  make 
their  clothing  over,  if  not  for  themselves 
for  their  young  children ;  but  should  a 
wool  patch  be  necessary  for  lightweight 
material,  the  raw  edge  of  the  patch  should 
be  secured  to  the  garment  by  taking  two 
fine  stitches  horizontally  in  the  garment, 
and  two  deep  upright  stitches  in  one 
needle  hole  in  the  patch  ;  the  same  as  in 
hemming  the  bottoms  of  trousers,  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  article  “Conserving  Men’s 
Clothing,”  on  page  1S5. 

The  woman  who  has  been  wearing 
worth-while  shoes,  buying  one  pair  every 
third  year,  having  them  half-soled  and 
heels  repaired  when  needed,  is  not  in  a 
mood  for  paying  the  same  price  for  a 
grade  that  will  not  stand  repairing ;  and 
if  she  has  no  six  or  seven  dollars  for  her 
usual  quality  and  make,  she  indeed  faces 
a  problem  in  how  to  conserve  those  she 
has  for  as  long  as  possible,  and  yet  be  dry 


We  would  not  advise  blue  in  a  north 
bedroom,  because  it  is  a  cold  color.  It  is 
always  wise  to  avoid  blue  or  gray  in 
rooms  facing  north  and  east,  as  direct 
sunlight  is  deficient,  especially  during  the 
dark  months  of  Winter.  Shades  of  yel¬ 
low  and  rose  are  desirable  for  such  rooms, 
while  blue  is  attractive  in  sunny  rooms 
facing  the  south  and  west.  As  the  kitchen 
is  quite  small,  and  has  only  one  window, 
tan  or  buff  would  be  very  desirable,  as  it 
would  make  the  room  look  larger  and 
lighter. 

The  dictionary  calls  buff  “a  saddened 
yellow  orange” ;  that  is,  it  is  a  yellow 
with  a  soft  flattened  tone,  without  the 
warm  brownish  tint  of  tan.  It  is  a  very 
attractive  tint  for  interior  decoration,  be¬ 
ing  soothing  and  warm,  without  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  real  yellow’.  It  would  be  attrac¬ 
tive  for  your  kitchen,  unless  you  prefer 
the  tan.  Buff  walls  with  white  wood¬ 
work.  a  combination  often  called  Colonial, 
is  very  attractive  for  a  dining-room  with 
a  northern  exposure. 


Summer  Asparagus 

T  wonder  how  many  of  Tiie  Tl.  N.-Y. 
readers  try  out.  some  of  the  unusual  veg¬ 
etables  listed  in  the  numerous  seed  cat¬ 
alogues?  We  experiment  with  at  least 
one  each  year,  and  we  are  now  growing 
several  that  we  consider  as  very  fine — 
udo,  lemon  cucumbers,  lentils,  Chinese  and 
Japanese  peas  and  “Summer  asparagus.” 
If  you  want  to  try  something  really  good 
this  Summer,  get  a  package  of  “Summer 
asparagus.”  We  have  grown  it  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  find  it  all  it  claims  to  be. 
It  resembles  the  Summer  squash  in  seed, 
vine  and  shape  of  fruit.  The  resemblance, 
however,  stops  there,  for  the  fruit,  picked 
when  green,  about  six  inches  long,  sliced 
without  peeling,  boiled  a  few’  minutes  in 


This  coming  sum¬ 
mer  there  will  be  a 
general  use  of  hand¬ 
some  ‘ ’miser  bags.” 
No.  1559  shows  the 
two  ends  and  design 
for  those  bags.  Note 
that  each  end  bears 
the  same  design,  lint 
is  differently  shaped, 
thus  we  have  two  bag-: 
in  one.  The  whole 
sleeve  of  the  bag  is 
left  open  and  a  shell 
ring  or  silk  cord  is 
slipped  over  it.  A 
piece  of  narrow  rib¬ 
bon  run  through  tiie 
ring  and  tacked1  to 
one  end  of  the  bag 
prevents  the  ring  from 

—  ,  slipping  off.  The  de¬ 

sign  is  to  be  embroidered  with  French  knots  in  either  blue  or  gold  silk  or  with  beads 
(the  latter  we  cannot  supply).  The  size  of  the  bag  folded  for  wear  is  about  8xl«  inches' on 
each  side.  The  design  is  on  Copenhagen  blue,  superior  quality  Grosgrain,  price  85  cents 
Silk  (loss  to  complete  embroidery,  price  15  cents  extra. 


shod,  and  protect  her  feet  front  stray 
nails  and  pieces  of  wire,  wearing  old 
shoes  that  have  holes  through  both  the 
uppers  and  the  soles.  One  woman  solved 
her  shoe  problem  by  wearing  boxboard  in¬ 
soles  in  dry  weather,  and  old  overshoes 
in  wet,  cold  weathjer — overshoes  with 
holes  that  did  not  correspond  with  the 
holes  in  her  shoes;  and  by  so  doing  she 
has  not  worn  her  best  shoes  in  nearly  two 
years,  and  her  strong  walking  shoes,  lialf- 
soled  in  11117,  are  yet  presentable  for 
street  and  State  road  walking.  W  hen  a 
shoe  breaks  at  the  side  the  break  can  be 
closed  by  the  ball-stitch — by  passing  the 
needle  underneath  the  broken  edge  back 
and  forth.  Holes  in  the  uppers  can  be 
darned  the  same  as  a  stocking;  but  light¬ 
weight  overshoes  cost  less  than  shoes,  and 
cover  a  variety  of  breaks  in  old.  clean, 
comfortable  shoes,  worn  over  black  stock¬ 
ings,  by  rural  housewives  for  out-of-door 
wear.  A  little  of  the  white  of  an  egg  will 
keep  patent  leather  in  fine  condition,  ap¬ 
plied  with  the  finger;. the  least  possible 
amount  of  refined  petroleum  will  keep 
leather  from  cracking,  and  so  will  keep 
leather  both  dry  and  clean  by  rubbing 
with  a  soft  cloth. 

Old  gloves  can  be  kept  washed  and  re¬ 
paired  the  same  as  old  hats.  No  woman 
should  be  afraid  to  give  her  dingy  black 
straw  hat  a  good  scrubbing  with  diluted 
ammonia — water  and  ammonia  in  a  shal¬ 
low  dish,  and  a  stiff  clothes  brush;  then 
dry  over  a  basin.  Brush  trimmings  with 
a  dry  brush,  then  with  hot  water  and  a 
little  ammonia  until  wet.  and  hang  on 
bars  or  over  a  taut  rope  line  in  a  warm 
room.  If  silk  must  be  pressed,  here  and 
there,  press  between  paper.  Last  season’s 
hat  can  be  freshened,  both  hat  and  trim¬ 
mings,  with  the  dry  and  then  the  wet 
brush,  placing  the  left  fingers  within  rib¬ 
bon  loops,  and  even  flowers  will  hold  their 
faces  up  in  gratitude  after  a  wet  brush¬ 
ing  and  a  warm  air-bath. 

Coats  not  in  daily  use  should  be  placed, 
clean  and  dry.  in  a  dark  room  ;  hats  and 
gloves  in  their  box  or  bag,  with  the  rolled- 
up  veil  and  scarf,  and  shoes  need  a  dry. 
clean  atmosphere.  Household  dust  and 
sunlight,  are  not  helpful  in  conserving 
clothing.  MEDOBA  CORBETT. 


Colors  for  Interior  Decoration 

Could  you  give  me  any  advice  as  to 
the  different  colored  paper  or  wall  finish 
to  be  used  for  different  exposed  rooms?  I 
had  blue  in  mind  for  a  north  bedroom,  but 
was  advised  not  to  use  it.  The  rooms  are 
north,  south,  northwest,  northeast  and 
southeast  exposure.  Do  you  think  tan  all 
right  for  a  south  kitchen  with  only  one 
window  (the  room  is  quite  small.  I5xS)  ? 
What  color  is  buff?  mbs.  w.  d.  s. 


salt  water  and  served  with  a  butter  or 
cream  sauce,  will  give  a  most  delicious 
dish  unlike  any  vegetable  you  ever  tasted 
before.  The  vines  are  very  prolific,  be¬ 
gin  to  bear  early  in  the  Summer  here  in 
Oregon,  and  continue  until  killed  by 
frost.  If  you  want  something  extra  good, 
try  a  package  of  Summer  asparagus  in 
your  garden  this  Summer.  You  will  be 
surprised.  mbs.  geo.  Sheppard. 


Cake  That  Will  Keep 

Sometimes  one  wants  something  eco¬ 
nomical  to  keep  more  than  a  week,  espe¬ 
cially  this  year  when  we  are  still  anxious 
to  conserve  both  food  and  fuel.  Here  is  a 
good  recipe : 

Dried  Apple  Cake. — Two  cups  dried 
apple,  stew  enough  to  cut  easily  and  chop 
coarsely,  boil  in  two  cups  of  molasses  un¬ 
til  syrup  penetrates  the  fruit;  drain  off 
molasses  for  cake,  add  two  beaten  eggs, 
one  cup  bacon  or  any  other  fat.  one  cup 
sour  milk,  two  teaspoons  soda,  four  cups 
flour,  teaspoon  each  of  three  or  four  kinds 
of  spice.  Add  the  apple  and  bake  one 
hour  in  two  loaves. 

Maple  Sugar  Fruit  Cake. — Three  eggs. 
2*4  cups  maple  sugar  (dark  sugar  may 
be  used),  one  cup  bacon  or  mixed  fat.  one 
cup  seeded  raisins,  one  cup  sour  milk,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  allspice  and  nutmeg,  and 
two  teaspoons  cinnamon,  four  to  five  cups 
flour,  depending  on  the  dryness  of  the 
sugar.  Bake  in  two  loaves  one  hour. 

Pork  Fruit  Cake. — One-half  cup  pork, 
chopped  fine,  one  cup  molasses,  two-thirds 
cup  chopped  raisins,  one-half  cup  sour 
milk,  one  teaspoon  each  of  soda,  cloves, 
allspice  and  cinnamon.  3*4  cups  flour. 
One  loaf.  Bake  one  hour. 

Fruit  Cookies. — One  and  one-half  cups 
sugar,  one  cup  fat ;  work  to  a  cream  : 
add  three  well-beaten  eggs,  1X4  cups  mo¬ 
lasses,  1 (4  teaspoons  soda  dissolved  in  a 
little  cold  water,  one  cup  chopped  raisins, 
one  cup  currants,  one  teaspoon  each  of 
three  or  four  kinds  of  spice ;  flour  to  roll. 
These  keep  almost  indefinitely  if  well  hid¬ 
den  from  the  man  of  the  house  nn<f  the 
children.  mother  bee. 


Painting  Old  Rag  Carpet 

Noticing  in  a  recent  issue  an  inquiry 
as  to  what  to  do  with  old  rag  carpets,  my 
experience  may  be  helpful.  If  you  want  a 
hard  finish,  lay  your  carpet  on  an  attic 
or  other  unused  floor;  apply  a  flour  paste 
on  each  side.  As  it  dries  this  fills  up 
holes.  When  all  dry  apply  one  to  two 
coats  of  paint,  any  color  desired.  This 
makes  a  good  kitchen  floor  cover,  and  is 
an  old  custom.  mrs.  a.  n.  d. 


Your  Choice! 

Sft.69 

J  Pay  on 
Ci  Arrival 


Dainty  Desserts 
and  Salads 

For  the  latest  things  in  Jell-0  des¬ 
serts  and  salads  let  us  send  you,  free, 
the  "Jell-0  Book.”  It  gives  the  newest 
and  most  popular  recipes  for  the 
famous  desserts  and  salads  that  are 
so  much  in  vogue  just  now. 

A  great  variety  of  desserts  and 
salads  is  made  of  each  of  the  six  dif¬ 
ferent  flavors  of 


AH  Sizes 

C,  D  &  E  wide 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Direct  to  you  from  the 
Shoe  Market  of  the  World 


GUARANTEE:  If  these  shoes  do  not 
astonish  you  by  their  remarkable  value 
and  delight  you  by  their  beauty  end 
fit,  send  them  back  nt  our  expense. 

Your  money  back  doublo  quick. 


L 


proval.  Pay  our  special  low  price1 


These  beautiful 
white  shoes  are 
such  wonderful 
quality  and  such 
amazing  good 
value  that  we  are 
glad  to  send  your 
pair 

ON  APPROVAL. 

Splendid  White  Canvas, 

i  smart,  stylish  boot  for 
street  or  dress.  Wonder¬ 
fully  comfortable.  Easily 
cleaned.  Selected  white 
leather  soles. 

Your  choice 

of  military  low  heel 
or  high  French  heel. 
Send  No  Money. 

Simply  send  your 
namo  and  address. 
The  shoes  will  come 
at  once,  postage 
lid  and  on  ap- 
only  $2.69  on 


prepaid  an 

- - . -  r-  -3  of  only  _ _ _ 

A  package  white  shoe  cleaner  if 


r 

i 


_ _ _  _3ay 

arrival.  FREE:  ..  .... _ _  ...... 

Lyou  will  send  the  coupon  at  once. 

1 Mail  Coupon  Now ■ 

BOSTON  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE,  Dept.  200  A 

Essex  P.  O.  Building,  Boston,  'lass. 
Send  postage  prepaid  my  pair  white  shoes  at  once.  I  will 
pay  only  $2.69  on  arrival.  I  am  to  judge  them  ON 
APPROVAL.  I  risk  nothing  t  Send  cleaner  free. 

□  High  Heel  D  Low  Heel  Size . 


Name 


Address  . 


You  do  not  have  to  cook  to  make  any 
of  them,  but  only  dissolve  the  Jell-0 
powder  in  boiling  water. 

For  a  few  cents  you  can  serve  six 
or  more  persons  with  one  of  the  most 
delightful  desserts  or  salads. 

The  flavors  are: 

Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Lemon, 

Orange,  Cherry, 

Chocolate. 

Two  for  25  cents 
at  any  grocery  or 
any  general  store. 

If  you  cannot  get 
Jell-0  at  the  store 
where  you  trade 
we  will  supply  you 
direct  by  mail  at 
the  regular  price, 
paying  postage 
ourselves. 


THE  CENESCC  PURE 
FOOO  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Tom 
Thrift 

Says; 


“Did  you  ever 
notice  how  a  woman 
likes  to  have  a  handbag  that  she  can 
carry  anything  in,  from  knitting  to 
groceries?  The  three-in-one  is  an 
ideal  of  this  type.” 

See  Page|  325  of  “Your  Bargain  Bock.” 
The  best  part  of  this  bag  is  that,  when 
not  used  to  capacity,  it  can  be  folded 
into  small  compass  just  the  right  size 
for  a  purse.  Another  big  feature  is  the 
3mall  price— $1.09. 

“Your  Bargain  Book”,  which  shows 
this  and  many  thousands  of  other  bar¬ 
gains,  is  FREE.  Send  today. 

_Tlhe  Charles  William  Stores 

^9  389  Store.  Building  New  York  City  U°- 


WELL 


WELL 


DRILLING 
PAYS 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


NEW  PERFECT]  ON 

—  OIL  COOK  STOVES - 

SavesTimeand  Work  in  Over  3,000,000  Homes 

Why  don’t  you  escape  the  drudgery  of  tending  coal  and  wood 
fires — handling  heavy  fuel — clearing  out  ashes? 

New  Perfection- Oil  Cookstoves  turn  kerosene  oil  into  smokeless,  odor¬ 
less  heat  driven  directly  against  the  utensil — not  into  the  kitchen — much 
or  little  as  needed.  The  flame  stays  where  set — like  gas  for  convenience 
and  kitchen  coolness.  All  sizes,  1-2-3-4  burners — with  or  without  oven. 

The  New  Perfection  Water  Heater  supplies  hot  water  for  all  purposes. 

Ask  to  see  it. 

For  best  results  use  SoCOny  Kerosene. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices:  New  York  Albany  Buffalo  Boston 


Also  PURITAN  Cook  Stores 
—the  best  Shirt  chimney  store 


944 


<Ihe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Churning  Troubles 

Can  you  toll  mo  why  my  butter  comes 
hard  some  days  and  other  days  it  will  bo 
so  soft  that  1  cannot  handle  it  with  any¬ 
thing  but  a  spoon?  The  only  way  I  have 
boon  able  to  complete  the  operation  when 
in  this  condition  is  to  cool  it  with  lots  of 
cold  water  or  sot  it  away  in  a  cool  place 
for  an  hour  or  two  and  then  work  the 
•buttermilk  out  with  a  paddle  by  hand. 
Most  of  the  time  it  comes  hard  enough  to 
work  and  mold  right  away.  I  have  tried 
cold  water  and  cold  milk,  and  continued  to 
churn  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  but  with¬ 
out  effect.  T  have  the  milk  from  two 
cows,  about  21  qts.  per  day.  The  morn¬ 
ing’s  milk  I  put  in  glass  jars  and  use  as 
required  through  the  day.  but  as  my  fam¬ 
ily  object  to  seeing  tin'  chunks  of  cream 
floating  on  the  coffee.  I  remove  the  heavy 
crust  of  cream  from  each  jar  as  I  use  it. 
This  cream  is  put  into  a  glass  jar  on  the 
pantrv  window,  and  it  will  amount  to  a 
pint  or  more  at  each  churning.  The 
night’s  milk  I  set  for  cream  in  pans  .1(5 
hours  before  skimming.  1  churn  every 
other  day,  early  in  the  morning.  T  use  a 
glass  churn  of  about  4  qts  capacity  and 
operated  by  a  crank.  1  skim  the  milk 
early  every  morning,  and  keep  the  cream 
in  the  churn.  The  churn  is  then  set  in  a 
pan  of  warm  water  and  heated  to  60  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.  and  then  churned,  anywhere 
from  five  to  20  minutes.  I  have  a  reliable 
dairy  thermometer  and  have  always  been 
careful  to  beat  to  58  or  00  degrees  in 
Summer  and  from  04  to  06  degrees  in 
Winter.  Sometimes  the  pint  of  cream  has 
been  sour.  1  have  tried  by  churning 
every  day  so  as  not  to  mix  the  cream, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  cream  is  mixed  sweet  or 
sour;  some  davs  it  is  hard  and  other  days 
it  is  soft.  Last  Winter  I  had  a  quart 
preserve  jar  about  two-thirds  full  of 
cream,  and  thought  T  would  churn  it  in 
the  jar,  as  I  had  many  times  before,  by 
tipping  the  jar  back  and  forth.  The  but¬ 
ter  came  in  about  L>  minutes,  and  was 
hard,  but  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  as 
much  as  there  should  be.  I  poured  out 
about  a  pint  of  buttermilk  in  another  jar 
and  set  it  on  the  window.  About  two 
hours  after  a  member  of  my  family,  seeing 
the  jar  on  the  window,  and  having  heard 
me  say  in  the  morning  that  I  was  going  to 
churn  it.  took  tin1  jar  and  started  to  work  ; 
in  about  five  or  six  minutes  he  had  as 
much  butter  as  T  had  two  hours  before. 

Pennsylvania.  MRS.  l>.  J.  A. 

After  reading  your  very  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  your  churning  trouble.  T  can 
sec  only  one  possible  cause  why  your  but¬ 
ter  should  come  soft  sometimes  and  not 
others.  Have  you  tried  taking  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  buttermilk  when  the  but¬ 
ter  comes?  I  am  sure  when  the  butter 
comes  soft  you  will  find  temperature  of 
buttermilk  higher  than  when  it  comes 
hard,  the  higher  temperature  of  course 
causing  the  difference.  11*  note  you  state 
that  j  iu  are  always  eyeful  to  have  your 
churning  temperature  the  same  or  very 
near  it.  This  being  the  case,  the  two 
reasons  that  I  think  of  that  might  cause 
a  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the 
buttermilk  are  the  length  of  time  the 
cream  is  held  at  churning  temperature 
and  the  temperature  of  the  room  in 
which  you  churn.  Cream  does  not.  hold 
its  temperature  during  churning  if  it  has 
been  warm  prior  to  churning  unless  it  is 
cooled  and  held  for  one  hour  at  least, 
preferably  longer.  Since  you  use  a  glass 
churn,  obviously  the  temperature  of  the 
room  would  have  considerable  influence 
on  the  temperature  of  the  cream  during 
churning.  The  fact  that  you  state  that 
it  takes  from  five  to  20  minutes  to  churn 
would-  indicate  that  the  temperature 
might  vary  from  time  to  time.  Of  course 
the  acidity  of  the  cream  would  also  affect 
the  length  of  churning.  n.  F.  J. 


Making  Cottage  Cheese 

Will  you  give  instructions  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  cottage  cheese,  the  smooth,  rich 
kind  that  is  not  gritty?  I  am  new  at 
dairy  products  and  am  anxious  to  make 
good  cheese  for  market.  I  have  followed 
many  recipes,  raising  curd  to  certain 
temperature,  etc.,  but  all  with  the  same 
result — gritty  cheese  that  no  one  wants 
to  buy.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  cheese 
press  ?  F.  R. 

Cottage  cheese  made  by  the  rennet 
method  possesses  none  of  the  undesirable 
properties  of  that  made  by  heating  the 
curd.  To  make  the  cheese  by  this  method 
this  equipment  is  necessary:  good  skim- 
milk,  pail  or  can,  wash  boiler  or  steam 
attachment  to  sink  for  pasteurizing, 
starter,  rennet  extract  or  junket  tablets, 
thermometer,  draining  cloth  and  draining 
rack,  salt  and  package.  Any  amount  of 
skim-milk  can  be  used.  Let  us  start  out 
with  25  pounds : 

1.  Pasteurize  the  milk  by  setting  vessel 


in  sink  or  wash  boiler  of  hot  water.  Heat 
to  1  15  degrees  F.  and  hold  for  25  min¬ 
utes.  stirring  all  the  while  to  keep  tem¬ 
perature  even.  Cool  milk  to  70  or  75 
degrees. 

2.  Add  one-fourth  per  cent  (1  oz.) 
clean  sour  skim-milk  and  stir  into  milk. 

3.  Add  live  drops  of  rennet  extract  or 
one-fourth  of  a  junket  tablet  in  a  half 
glass  of  cold  water  before  adding  it  to  the 
milk. 

4.  Let  milk  set  at  70  to  75  degrees  F. 
until  a  smooth,  firm  curd  is  formed  with 
a  little  whey  settled  out  around  the  sides. 

5.  Make  a  draining  rack  by  knocking 

the  bottom  out  of  a  box  and  tacking  on 
some  one-lialf  inch  mesh  galvanized  wire 
or  some  narrow  strips  of  lath  about  one- 
half  inch  apart.  Spread  a  fairly  heavy 
muslin  (not  ordinary  cheesecloth,  but 
something  about  as  heavy  as  sheeting!, 
over  the  box  and  dump  curd  gently  on  to 
cloth.  Let  free  whey  escape  and  then 
bring  corners  of  cloth  together  and  put 
a  board  on  top  of  cheese  and  apply  pres¬ 
sure  by  putting  on  weight  of  some  kind 
until  cheese  is  dry  enough  to  salt  and 
pack.  This  whole  draining  process  need 
last  only  about  45  minutes.  Salt  is  then 
added  to  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  4  lbs.  of 
cheese.  Cheese  would  best  be  packed  for 
market  in  the  paper  cups.  A  cheese  press 
and  other  equipment  can  be  bought  from 
dealers  in  dairy  supplies.  u.F.  .1. 


Keeping  Calf  on  Cow 

Tn  the  case  of  a  cow  wanted  for  milk 
and  butter,  is  it  good  practice  not  to  milk 
her.  but  instead  to  allow  the  calf  to  suck 
even  for  a  few  weeks?  Would  not  this 
course  tend  to  injure  the  cow  for  dairy 
purposes.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  milk 
two  teats,  first  one  side,  then  the  other, 
and  allow  the  calf  two,  or  milk  all  and 
make  the  calf  take  her  milk  from  a  pail? 
Are  not  milch  cows  supposed  to  give  more 
milk  each  than  is  needed  by  one  calf? 

La  Grange.  Ky.  F.  E.  A. 

As  far  as  the  milk  production  of  your 
cow  goes,  it  will  not  matter  whether  you 
take  the  calf  from  its  mother  after  about 
two  or  three  days  or  allow  it  to  suck  four 
or  five  weeks.  If  you  arc*  going  to  veal 
the  calf  at  five  weeks  of  age  it  would  do 
better  if  you  lot  it  suck  its  dam  for  this 
length  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
are  going  to  raise  the  calf,  it  is  better  to 
take  it  from  its  mother  after  two  or  three 
days,  principally  because  it  will  be  easier 
to  get  it  to  drink  then  than  later,  and  be¬ 
cause  you  can  control  the  amount  the  calf 
gets  better.  A  good  cow  will  give  more 
milk  than  the  calf  will  take.  Simply  let 
the  calf  gets  its  fill  and  then  strip  the  cow 
by  hand.  If  this  stripping  is  not  done  a 
shrink  in  milk  flow  will  result.  A  young 
calf  that  is  being  raised  should  have  6  to 
10  lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  according  to  size  of 
calf,  fed  in  three  feeds,  from  bucket. 

ir.  f.  j. 


Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  was  held 
in  New  York  May  14.  about  200  members 
attending. 

'Phe  secretary  reported  that  registra¬ 
tion  of  cows  and  bulls  during  the  year 
101S-10  totaled  16.281,  an  increase  of  five 
per  cent  over  the  registrations  made  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  transfers 
totaled  16,158,  a  gain  of  0.3  per  cent 
over  last  year.  A  total  of  9.208  transfers 
were  recorded  during  the  last  six  months 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and  only  (5.860  were 
recorded  during  the  first  six  months;  270 
cattle  were  reported-  from  the  Channel 
Islands  during  the  year,  and  large  im¬ 
portations  are  now  being  made. 

A  total  of  1.022  advanced  register  cer¬ 
tificates  were  written  and  1.220  cows 
were  reported  as  being  under  test.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1317-18.  1.267  advanced 
register  certificates  were  recorded,  but  on 
May  1.  1018,  1,158  cows  were  under  test. 
The  slight  decrease  in  advanced  register 
work  during  the  last  year  is  the  natural 
result  of  difficulties  in  the  labor  and 
feed  situation,  but  the  rapidity  and  zeal 
with  which  the  breeders  are  again  taking 
up  this  work  points  to  a  big  increase  in 
the  advanced  register  work  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  1.022  records  for  which  certificates 
were  written  during  the  year  average 
0.371.4  lbs.  of  milk  and  466.12  lbs. 'of 
butterfat.  Sixteen  cows  entered  the  single 
letter  class  leaders  during  the  year  and 
61  cows  entered  the  double  letter  class 
leaders.  A  comparison  of  all  single  and 
double  letter  records  shows  only  44.50 
lbs.  of  fat  in  favor  of  the  single  letter 
records  as  compared  with  52.80  lbs.  of 
fat  a  year  ago. 

There  are  now  778  active  members  in 
the  club.  100  being  added  during  the  past 
year  and  nine  having  died. 


Walnut  Crest  Farms  Holstein  Sale 

At  the  A.  W.  Green  sale,  held  at  Mid- 
dlefield.  O..  May  22-23.  151  Holsteine 
were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $375  to 
$5,000  per  head.  Some  of  the  choicest 
animals  went  to  buyers  from  New  York 
State. 


Rnv  n  Into  mrvlol 


•• 

•• 

HOLSTEINS 

::  1 

Buy  a  late  model 
1019  Did  low  a>  Sc‘|.iir;i 
tornn  this  special  Imi 
ited  sale  and  biivq 
enough  to  l>u>  other 
WG  I.,  implements  jou 
need.  Note 

these  new  low 
prices  below— , 

Rood  only  un‘il 
July  15th  Buy 
your  Galloway 
Separator  now  and 
take  ndvantajre  of  thi# 
ir  rent  cut  price  ofTer. 
Remember,  this  sale  to  all  the 

four  Rood  sizes  on  the  famous  Galloway 
Sanitary  Separator  that  is  unsurpassed  , 
for  close  skimming,  easy  fun¬ 
ning.  easy  washing,  dura¬ 
bility.  simplicity,  and  all- 
'round  efficiency . 

Note  These  Reduced  Prices 


Old  1919  Catalog 
Prices 

No.  4,  $ 


No.  7. 
No.  9, 
No.  11, 


Over  300.006  satisfied  users.  Separa¬ 
tors  shipped  from  points  near  you  ‘ 
save  you  freight,  write  today- 
order  direct  from  this  ad. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.  w.url.ofiow. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale  400 

llO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bull*,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  aro  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  && 


Good  only  until  July  13 

\  tory  Price  $46.90 
tory  Price  51.80 
tory  Price  56.90 

'  New  Vic-  65  75 


i  lory  Price 


King  Segis  Bred  Bulls  Heifers 

We  have  several  on  hand  varying  in  price 
from  $75  to  §150  each.  They  are  all  out  of 
excellent  cows  with  A.  R.  O.  backing  and 
sired  by  a  son  of  The  Famoui  $50,000  Bull. 
Where  can  you  beat  this  combination  of 
breeding? 

1  G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

Y,  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $2i> 
to  $26  each. express  paid  in  lots 
of  o.  20  fresh  and  close  spi  ing- 
i  or  grade  cows.  20  due  in  fall 
1 10— 1-ainl  2-year-olds.  50  rogis- 
I  tered  hellers,  W  of  them  bred 
,  to  freshen  in  fall.  15  registered 
f  heifer  calves.  35  registered 
fresh,  springers  and  fall  cows 
and  lin  11s  of  all  ages  from 
dams  with  records  up  to  42 
lbs.  of  liui  ter  in  7  days. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  NY. 


\  J 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 


BY  USING 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 

Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  C'are  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


Purebred  Holstein 

and 

■  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

From  high  producing  tuberculin  li  sted  dairy  cows 
will  Satisfy  your  requirements  at  a  moderate  price. 
Send  for  sales  list — TODAY.  ,\ 

MARKHAM  &  PUFFER,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMF.NT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1H48:  a  purely  eo- 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recordingyour  hogs. 

L.  B.  WALTER,  Stc’y.  Box  66.  Dtpt.  R.  W«t  Chester.  Pa. 


Registered  Holstein 

$75  Heifer  Calves  $75 

*7,0.000  It  It  E  E  l>  1  N  O.  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Keg.  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-acre  alfalfa  farm  forsale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  II.  ItIVE.MIl  KGlI,  Prop.  It.  I,  Oneida.  N.  Y. 

RKG.  HOLSTEIN  IU1.I,  CAI.VEK— some  from  A. 

It.  O.  dams.  Light  colored  good  individuals,  sired  l.j  a 
grandson  of  Findeme  Pride  Johanna  Rue  and  Rag  Apple 
Korndylte  8tli.  Prieed  right.  PATM00R  FARMS.  Hirtlield,  N.  Y. 


For  $200, 


ip; ;  i  pi  For  $200,  a  Holotein  bull  calf,  av.  30  lbs. 
Hlgner  LilaSS  for  dam  and  sire’s  dam.  Breed  them  bet¬ 
ter.  Write  for  pedigree.  t'l.OYEItOAI.K  FAIIM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Chester  White  Boar  Pigs 

FOR  SiLRE 

6 choice  Mar.  Boar  pigs,  sired  by  .School-Boy. weight, 
50  to  60  lbs.  Price,  #15  if  taken  soon.  4  May  far¬ 
rowed  Boar  pigs,  out  of  a  School-Boy  sow  and  sired 
hy  First  Choice.  Price,  $12.  They  are  a  choice  lot. 

John  B.  Johnson.  R.  4.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Twenty  ChoiceChesterWhitePigs 

crossed  with  <>.  I.  C.;  six  weeks  old.  Eight  Dollars 
($8)  eacj).  JOHNE  DITTMAR  West  Berne,  Albany  Co  ,  N  Y 

For  Sale  100  Pigs  ANI)SBEBKSH  IKES 

Six  weeks  old.  SO  each,  ready  to  ship.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Dushore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany.  Pa 

100  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  100 

i\  aim!  8  weeks-old  I’lGS,  $15  each:  $2*  pair:  $40  trio.  Can 
furnish  pair-  or  1 rio«  not  akin.  A.  A.  SCHOFELl.  Heuvelton,  N.V. 

Pure  BreedO.I.C.Pigs  Registry. 

Shipped  at  six  wks.  old.  Price  $10.  nr  $1 1  with  the  papers. 
A  lot  or  Nice  Boars.  ARTHUR  FREEMAN,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 

Reg  0.1.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs 

FOR  THE  BEST 

TAMWORTH  and  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS  I.YBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Weslview  Stock  harm 

It,  l  \VI»i»ton-8i»letn,  N.  C. 

n _ n'  „  $30  pr.  Red.  free;  recorded.  65a.  extra  each 

uurocrlgs  pi*.  SERENO  WEEKS.  De  Graff,  Ohio 

Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

/  absolutely  guarantee  satisfaction. 

J  E.  WAY  The  Maple,  Hover,  Delaware 

ii  it  n  r  nipnu  theory  of  starving  Europe.  The 
In  U  II  I-  D  H  U  U  It  proltllo  Tamworth  produces  it 
at  smallest  cost.  Investigate.  W.  W.  MORTON,  Ruiiellville,  Ky. 

Registered  Poland  Chinas  Half  Ton 

boars  from  dams  that  weigh  to  800.  Pigs.  Rows  and  Boars 
for  Service.  E.  ROWELL  Jit.,  ScoiTSBUtto.  Virginia 

SERVICE  BOARS81'  ' 

of  the  ideal  home-use  or  i 
ire.  Ready  now.  MORNINti*II>K 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

VV rite  for 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chiltenanoo,  N.Y 

Holstein-Friesian  BULL  CALF  *OK  SA  LE 


ly  white.  Trice.  $50. 


-  mo.  old ;  near- 

RALPH  LANE,  Wittenberg,  New  York 


[ 


JERSEYS 


] 


Sophie  Tormentor  Jerseys 

Load  tho  World  for  production  at  tho  pall. 

If  you  want  to  breed  Jerseys  with  size,  type  produc¬ 
tion  and  prepotency,  write  us  lor  literature,  and 
description  of  :i  Hood  Farm  Sophie  Tormentor  hull, 
who  has  the  prepotency  to  increase  the  size,  improve 
the  type  and  add  to  the  milk  and  butter  qualities 
of  your  herd.  For  prices,  etc. 

HOOD  FARM.  -  Lowell,  Mass 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  11C — Out  of  U.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23,518  lbs.  Milk,  1,069  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18,276  lbs.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  t’alves 
closely  related  to  these  chnmpion  cows  <*  8100 
each.  Females,  8100  oaelt  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  US  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM,  -  Narberth.  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 

IF.  R.  TUCKER 


Entire  herd,  25  head 
pure  breds,  for  sale. 
Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


animals 

r  private-trade  breed,  the  Chesh- 
MiNtisiim  farm,  syi.vama.  i*a. 


J  O.  I.C.  Service  Boars 

ibout  225  lbs.  Price,  #55  each  F.  O.  B.  Order  <ii- 
■ect  front  tli  is.  Keg.  Free.  Guarantee  satisfaction  and 
afe  delivery.  JOHN  L  VAN  HORN,  Troy.  BradfordCo  ,  Pa 


Miscellaneous 


H  I  G 
GRADE 


►e  Holsteins,  Guernseys,  Ayrshires 

from  single  animals  to  carload  Lots.  Telephone 
connection.  O.  L.  K  A  It  LINGER,  Mousey,  N.Y. 

«ii„ _  1.  J  p„u,„  IN  EXCHANGE  for  good  two-ton  truck. 
Tf3"Wu— U0W3  HIE  BUYEH6  )  iff  SI,  Wlllhunavllli-,  N.  V. 

ForSa/e— Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Lltoraturo  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Scotls ville.  N  Y 

r-.o.l-  Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  HAMS  uml 
roroaie  KWKS.  Apply  OI>UIB  FARM,  l*nrcliaie,  lb  I. 


M  i  I  king 
Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders'  Sale,  Erie,  Pa.,  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  tho  top  priced  bull,  a  ton- 
mos. -old  calf.  Herd  beading  bulla  our  specialty. 
WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingfonville.  N.  Y. 

Marsh  iiill  farm  milking  shorthorns 

me  heavy  milk  era  of  strong  constitution.  Young  Bulls 
from  record  cows,  6to  81110s..  $200.  EVERETT  FOX.  Lowall,  Mm 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


945 


te^GUERNSEYS^ 


r^Products 


$180,275  for  83  head  was  paid  at  a  recent  sale  of  Guernsey  cattle. 
The  demand  for  purebred  Guernseys  is  increasing  at  amazing  strides. 
Start  a  herd  now  and  get  ready  for  greater  profits  and  more  pleasure. 
Write  to  breeders  for  pedigrees  and  descriptions.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our  free  booklet,  “The 
Story  of  the  Guernsey." 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


P.hilmark  Farm  Hoernseys 

Exceptionally  fine  hull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  11  red  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.f  Ossining,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Bellmath  Farm  Guernseys 

Several  Guernsey  Hulls,  Glenwood  breeding. 
Two  to  eighteen  months  of  age.  From  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  sire  and  high  Record  dams. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  prices. 

H.  C,  Crocker  &  Son,  Sennett,  N.Y. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

On  several  fine  registered  females,  also  excep¬ 
tionally  good  ydung  hulls  and  hull  calves. 

For  full  particulars  write  promptly 

J.  C.  Haartz,  10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  T.ist  of  Hull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE.  3  choice  sons  of 

“PENCOYD’S  SECRET  OF  GOLD” 

Son  of  “  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of  the  Lilyvale  ” 

out  of  A.  R.  cows.  Prices  Reasonable. 

FLYING  HILL  FARMS  -  -  Reading,  Pa. 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

one  mo.  to  10  mos.  old,  from  advanced  regt -tee  stock. 
Prices  reasonable.  H.  C.  EVERETT.  89  FranKIm  SI..  Boiloa 

Sunnyside  Guernseys  ?md“r.calr”d# 

tion.  JAMES  E.  van  Al.STYN-E,  Kinpekhook,  N.  Y. 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  hull  calves  out  of  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  East  Holllston,  Mass. 


OAKS  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  aboil  dropped  June 20.  1918. 
sired  by  Moonlight’s  King  of  A.  I).  F.  a  sou  or  Ijmg- 
water  May  King  and  Imp.  Daiay  Moon  3rd  with  a 
record  of  18019  lbs.  milk  and  928  lbs.  fat.  The  dull)  of 
this  young  bull  is  a  heavy  milking  grand  daughter 
of  Princess  Jewel.  Calf  well  grown  and  a  good 
individual.  Price  $250. 

W.  S.  KERR.  Manager  COHASSET,  MASS. 


SALE  Registered  Guernseys 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

1  bull,  18  months  old . $150 

1  bull,  6  months  old .  125 

1  bull,  5  months  old.  from  A.  R.  dam .  150 

1  bull,  2  months  old.  from  A.  R.  dam .  200 

Above  built  tired  by  Jethro's  Masher  of  Forestdale,  3816? 

1  Team  Grade  Percheron,  3  years  old,  unbroken  ...  $400 
RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  hreeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  5.5  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
.vour  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST.  Ensenore.  N.  Y. 


OakhurstFarmG 


armuuernseys 


Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


SACK  Full  Blood  and  Grade  Guernsey  Cattle 

Strippers  and  new  milkers,  nied  liir  over  35  years 
on  same  farm  from  highest  producers. 

F.  W.  Borden,  R.  F.  D.  No.  I,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 


SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET.”  BOOK  about  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphreys'  Veterinary  Medicines,  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 

Salesmen  Wanted  to  Sell  Columbia  Fly  Killer 

iu  your  neighborhood,  county  or  state.  It  absolutely 
kill*  llies  on  cattle.  Write  for  particular*. 

The  F.  C.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Hartford,  Couu. 

Mnloccac  Richest  Feed.  LowTon  Cost 
iYAO  1  dbbeh  Write  today  for  lowest  price 

NEW  YORK  MOLASSES  COMPANY,  30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


DOGS 


KOOK  ON' 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

V-Htjjjjk 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 

America’s 

tke  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  maledogsand  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  6IANY,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  XV.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland  Iowa 

FOXHOUND  PUPS-Walker  Strain.  FIELD,  Somers.  Conn. 

White  Collie  Purebred  Male  Puppies 

$96  each.  Fine  individuals.  MOHICAN  FARM,  Peck, kin,  N.  I. 

For  Sale- 1  Coon  Hound 

6  yrs.  1  coon  hound.  8  mos.  old.  The  first  835 
takes  them.  Quurauteed  on  coon  and  skunk. 

Charles  Hook  Goshen,  New  York 


SWINE 


ENFIELD  FARMS 


OFFERS 
THE  FOL¬ 
LOWING  PROFIT-SHARING  PROPOSITION 

in  order  to  insuro  a  sufficient  supply  of  Enfield 
Thoroughbred  Duroc.Jorney  Figs  to  meet 
the  demand  of  our  customers  next  spring. 

During  June  we  propose  to  place  with  respon¬ 
sible  farmers  100  young  purebred  registered 
Duroc-Jersey  sows,  to  farrow  in  September 
and  October,  at  the  low  price  of  $125  each,  oil 
the  following  tonus  : 

*n  cash  and  the  balance  COC  . 

V*  «  iu  pigs  from  the  litter  at  yui)  eac“ 

In  ease  of  no  litter  saved  the  sow  may  he  re¬ 
turned  expi  ess  prepaid,  when  money  advanced 
will  be  refunded  or.  if  kept,  balance  of  purchase 
price  ia  to  be  paid  within  3U  days  thereafter. 
Only  one  sow  allowed  to  each  applicant 
Write  immediately  or  visit  farm  for  reservation. 

Our  references: 

Tlwmpsonvillo  Trust  Co.,  Thompsonville,  Conn. 
Greenpoint  National  Hank  of.Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Irving  National  Hank,  New  York  City 

Enfield  Farms,  W.  H.  Whitney,  Owner,  Enfield,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 


Bellmath  Farm  Durocs 

Jersey -Dn roc  Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Or¬ 
ders  hooked  for  May  and  J uue  delivery  Fall 
gilts  ready  to  breed  in  May.  Colonel  and  Deftmo- 
er  breeding.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON,  Sennett,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


50  Hud  Shetland  ‘'nim.ii1'.>!...,. 


new  price  list. 


ages  and  colon*.  Semi  stump  for 

THE  SHENANG0  PONY  FARMS.  Dept.  D.  Eipyville.  Pa. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange  forHolsteinFemales 

One  I’ercheron  .Stallion,  Fleur  Dalis  No.  81591. 
17U0  llis.  2d  prize  at  State  fair.  Good  colts  to  show. 
A  Bargain.  W.  G.  COMSTOCK,  Clinton,  N.  X . 

Wanled-Wild,  Healthy,  RED  FOXES 

Dig  them  out  and  write  WM.  G.  MERION.  Ward,  Penn. 


HOLSTEINS 


High  Grade  Holstein  Calves  f^vhere:  Shvvrue 

for  prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  FRANK  GAMEL  PINE  GROVE  FARM.  Locke.  N.  V. 

PUREBRED  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

All  ages,  either  8©x.  AIho  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  Hex,  $20  to  $2*  “Sch.  F.  H.  WOO!),  Curt  land,  Maw  York 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOOS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 
I)o.r  ilr.d  hy  (Ir.nd  Champion  ,ow  .nd 
Or. ml  Champion  boar,  850  Iln.  A  Uw 
triad  br-d  .one.  Yount  Hr-d  gllta. 
ORDERS  NOW  BOOKED  FOR  SPRING  LITTERS. 
MONKY  RKKUNDKD  IK  NOT  SATISFIED. 

SWEET  BRIAR  FARMS.  Inc.,  Somerville  N  J 


Sunnyside  DUROCS 

delivery,  *20  cacu.  J  ASIESK.  ran  A1.STYNK,  lilndrrbook,  N.Y. 

Pure  Breed  O.I.C.  Pigs 

SI  5;  Male.*,  $1  2,  at  8  week..  0.  K.  IIAHI,"  Vernon,  .V.  Y 


Yearling  Duroc  BOAR  SU'mifUl 

excellentbone  and  foot;  deep,  cherry  color;  reason¬ 
able.  I*»  IVf .  TAYLOR,  Millerton,  New  York 

ghkkV>  Duroc  Pig» 

For  Sals — Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Rest  We«tern  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  price*  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,  .  Kartndale,  Ohio 


VICTOR  FARMS 
BIG  TYPE 
CHESTER  WHITES 

Boar  pigs  out  of  daughter  of  Prince  Big  Bone,  Gr.  Champion  National 
Swine  Show  1917;  sired  by  Rajah,  heaviest  boar  at  same  show,  sire  of 
undefeated  herd  1918 — three  undefeated  junior  yearling  sows — Junior 
Champion  at  Iowa  and  Minnesota  1918 — grandsire  of  famous  herd  boar 
Big  Buster.  These  pigs  were  bought  in  dam  from  Boyer’s,  who  sold  Wild¬ 
wood  Prince,  Jr.,  $6,000.00  boar,  the  same  way.  PRICE  $75.00  EACH  AT 
EIGHT  WEEKS,  SUBJECT  TO  PRIOR  SALE. 

Also  boar  pigs  by  Wondrous,  a  big  type,  big  boned  son  of  W.  A.’s 
Wonder,  Gr.  Champ.  Iowa  1915,  in  largest  show  of  Chesters  ever  made  to 
that  date,  and  who  weighed  1,020  pounds.  Wondrous  is  a  coming  boar,  a 
monster  for  his  age  at  2  years.  Pigs  at  8  weeks,  $20.00  EACH,  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  ORDERS. 

IT  PAYS  TO  BREED  THE  BEST 

VICTOR  FARMS,  BELLVALE,  NEW  YORK 


• 

•  • 

BERKSHIRES 

... 

BERKSHIRES 


STONE’S 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  25  Registered  Young 
Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  August 
and  September.  They  carry  pigs 
by  our  two  Great  Boars 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 


Superior  ol  Stone  Farm  2d  No.  258489 


Price  $100  each,  shipped  in  J uly 

We  offer 

50  March  and  April  pigs  sired  by 
above  boars  and 

Handsome  Robin  3rd  No.  222512 


Price  $25  each  when  2  mos.  old. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Our  customers  write  our  advts.  Letter  from 
Bancroft  Winsor,  Acuslinet,  Mass.:  **/  want 
you  to  know  that  /  am  extremely  well  pleased  with 
the  boar,  Ixtter  on  I  want  more,  of  the  .'a me  stock.'' 
The  bulk  of  our  business  is  from  old  customers. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y . 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Next  Public  Sale,  October  25th,  1919 

Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  boars  ready  for 
service  and  30  open  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow. 
No  hogs  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  private  sale. 

C-  H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big.  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  II  E  A  V  V  II  A  M  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sows  and  pigs 

H.  M.  TERWILL1GER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 


Hiohwood  Mol  lie  57th.  56  pio*  in  5  litters 

FUNTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 

Order  your  Spring  pigs  now  from  large,  uniform, 
healthy  litters,  carrying  the  blood  of  many  of  the 
Breed’s  greatest  animals.  10  sows  farrowed  94  live 
pigs,  raising  82.  Pigs  will  be  of  shipping  age  on  June  1. 
FLINTSTONE  FARM  DALTON,  MASS 


PROLIFIC 

BERKSHIRES 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow,  20th,  No. 

238095,  and  out  of  our  great,  prolific  brood 
sows.  FALL  PIGS,  both  sexes,  by  the  same 
boar,  and  GILTS  bred  to  Karha  s  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd,  No.  267474.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Correspondence  invited. 

KARHA 

GEO.  L  BARKER. 

Supt.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM 

Parksvllle, 
Sullivan  Co. 


^Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


RarLekirae  fo«  baeedeis.  6  weeks  old.  Either 
UCinallllBa  nex;  HO  each.  Trios  not  akin. 


sex ;  *10  each. 

CLOVERDALE  FA  KM, 


Charlotte,  N.Y. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  gills  I  am  offering  are  bred  |to  Symbo- 
leer's  Superb,  254336  and  Duse  s  Champion  22d, 
246254.  for  late  March  and  April  farrow.  Three  June, 
1918,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer's  Star  Master, 
No.  165723.  Sow.  Send  for  Historic  pedigrees  an  i 
price.  J.  E.  4V  AT  SO  N,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

SReggS‘lteeredra  Berkshires 

10  to  12  wks.  old,  $15  each.  Also  some  nicely  marked 
sows, 8  mos.  old,  $30  each.  Keg.  and  transferred. 

TERPENING  &  YELYERTON,  Ferris  Lana  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

We  have  some  excellent  registered  bred  sows  due 
now.  We  are  taking  orders  for  pigs,  S'JO.OO  up. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

LOCUST  LOUPE  FAUN,  G.  W.  Koehler.  La  Grnne.rllle,  .V.  Y. 

CatRockFarm  Berkshires 

We  have  a  large  numberof  extra  fine  open  and  bred 
gilts,  due  to  farrow  this  spring  and  early  summer.  Boars 
ready  for  service  and  a  large  number  of  boar  and  sow 
pigs.  10  weeks  to  three  and  four  months  old.  All  large 
stock  immuneil  from  cholera.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood.  Moss. 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  the  kind  that  will  please  you. 
Every  pig  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Write  for  list. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  -  -  -  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 

Reg.  Big  Type  Berkshire  Pigs 

Lack  of  facilities  for  caring  for  our  pig*  causes  us  to  offer 
our  regular  ICO  aud  *25  pigs  at  $15  each  at  four  weeks  old. 
ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM  -  Ariel.  Pa. 

T ARBELL  FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  and  fall  pigs.  Good  breeding.  Excellent  in¬ 
dividuals.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.  TAR11ELL  FARMS,  Smilhville  Flats. New  York 

Large  Type  Berkshires 

of  all  ages.  Select  you  a  breeder  from  a  fourteen- 
pig  litter.  Pay  no  cash  until  you  get  the  stock. 

DAVID  WIAN’T,  Huntington  Mills.  Ps*. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Tigs  Both  Sexes— High  Quality.  Reasonable  Prices. 
POWELL  CREEK  FARMS.  Mays  Landing,  N  J. 

two  and  three  mos.  old. 
Masterpiece  and  Long¬ 
fellow  In  -ceding  I 'rices  right.  Mr«.  0.  K.  FINCH,  Vl-ima,  Vn. 

t  breeding, 
ood  service 

banon,  N.  J, 


Berkshire  Pigs  Masterpiece  and  Long¬ 
fellow  breeding,  Prices  right.  Mr*.  0.  H.  FINCH, 

Registered  BERKSHIRE  Very  go 

boars.  bred  gilts  and  March  pigs.  It.  K.  WAtS.  L«i 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTY  BERKSHIRE  CLUB 

SO  SALE  HEAD 

Old  Shade  Farms,  Lee,  Mass.  June  12,  12:30  P.  M. 
Bred  Sows— Gilts — Boars— Sow  Pigs 

Forty  active  breeders  in  the  club.  The  blood  lines  you  want  are  here.  These  50  ani¬ 
mals  were  selected  from  110  entries.  They  arc  GOOD  HOGS,  individually  and  by  breeding. 
Plan  to  attend  the  Banquet  at  the  American  House,  Greenock  Inn,  Lee,  Mass,  the 

night  before  the  sale.  l.  l.  SEELEY,  Auctioneer 

BUY  BERKSHIRES  FROM  THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

For  Catalogue  write  to  W.  H.  McKEE,  Secretary,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 
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Now  is  the  best 
time  to  buy  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


THESE  are  the  days  when  the 
farmer  is  getting:  the  most  milk,  and 
with  butterfat  at  its  present  high  price 
he  should  be  sure  to  get  all  the  cream. 


Many  “claims”  are  made  for  various 
cream  separators,  but  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  the  De  Laval  is  the 
cleanest  skimming  machine  is  the  fact 
that  98%  of  the  large  creameries  the 
world  over  use  the  De  Laval. 


Even  if  you  do  not  separate  as  much 
cream  as  the  large  creameryman, 
you  can  no  more  afford  to  waste 
cream  than  he  can. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  M  inkier 


Feeding  Grain  with  Pasture 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  grain  ra¬ 
tion  for  m.v  cows,  which  are  just  freshen¬ 
ing?  1  am  feeding  nearly  -all  clover  hay 
with  a  very  little  Timothy  mixed  in.  I 
also  wish  a  ration  for  cows  on  grass. 
Should  the  same  rule.  1  lb.  grain  to 
lbs.  of  milk,  be  used  when  cows  are  on 
grass?  c.  c.  H. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  as  much 
grain  when  the  cows  are  running  on  good 
pasture  as  it  is  when  they  are  stabled 
and  caved  for  during  the  Winter  months. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  any  grain  at  all  is  necessary  for 
cows  in  good  condition  while  on  luxuriant 
pastures  during  May  and  .Tune,  especially 
for  average  producers  that  are  nob  being 
maintained  for  record  purposes.  If  I  fed 
any  grain  at  all  on  good  pasture  I  would 
feed  nothing  but  cornmeal  and  cottonseed 
meal  and  the  mixture  would  be  S5  lbs.  of 
cornmeal  and  15  lbs.  of  cottonseed.  You 
mention  only  clover  hay  in  inquiry,  and 
I  am  assuming  that  all  of  the  other  feeds 
must  be  purchased.  At  the  present  prices 
you  will  find  the  following  ration  quite  as 
economical  as  any  that  can  be  advised : 
500  lbs.  of  hominy,  200  lbs.  of  barley  feed. 
200  lbs.  of  gluten.  200  lbs.  of  buckwheat 
middlings,  and  100  lbs.  of  oilmeal  or  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  Give  all  the  clover  hay 
that  they  will  eat  once  or  twice  daily, 
which  will  be  between  10  and  15  lbs.; 
then  give  them  1  lb.  of  the  above  grain 
mixture  for  each  3^4  or  4  lbs.  of  milk 
produced.  If  you  have  oats  on  the  farm 
that  could  he  ground  and  fed,  200  lbs. 
would  be  safely  added  to  the  mixture,  and 
it  would  increase  the  palatability  and 
make  the  ration  more  satisfactory. 


Raising  Calves  Without  Milk 

I  have  five  calves  which  T  wish  to  raise  ; 
have  used  calf  meals  with  prior  results. 
One  calf  is  about  10  weeks  old.  tin*  other 
four  from  three  to  five  weeks.  Would 
you  give  a  ration  without  milk  for  them? 
New  Hampshire.  E.  o.  f. 

You  should  have  no  difficulty  in  raising 
the  calves  in  question,  provided  that  they 
have  not  been  stunted,  and  in  case  they 
have  not  been  afflicted  with  scours,  such 
as  often  limits  the  usefulness  of  calves 
when  they  are  very  young.  A  grain  ra¬ 
tion  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  hominy, 
wheat  middlings,  oilmeal  and  oatmeal, 
with  10  per  cent  of  bloodmeal  added, 
could  be  used  to  advantage.  Flaxseed 
would  be  more  desirable  than  the  oilmeal. 
yet  it  is  more  expensive  and  not  usually 
available. 

It  is  important  that  calves  he  taught, 
to  eat  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  leaves  as 
early  as  possible,  for  the  leafy  portion  of 
such  plants  contains  a  generous  amount 
of  ash  and  mineral  matter,  which  is  very 
essential  in  the  development  of  bone  and 
muscle.  If  the  calves  in  question  are 
given  clean  quarters,  and  are  fed  such 
amounts  of  this  mixture  as  they  will  clean 
lip  with  relish,  you  will  find  that  they 
will  grow  and  gain.  Too  much  milk 
often  limits  the  growth  that  calves. can 
make,  and  after  they  are  once  started 
with  new  milk,  and  provided  that  they 
take  kindly  to  their  grain  ration  and 
roughage,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  task 
to  grow  them,  provided  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  prevail. 

There  are  many  calf  meals  that  have 
been  put  upon  the  market  to  replace  milk 
in  a  ration  for  calves.  Very  good  results 
have  accompanied  their  use.  The  Indi¬ 
ana  station  reports  excellent  results  from 
home-mixed  calf  meal,  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  hominy  meal,  linseed  meal,  red 
dog  flour  and  bloodmeal.  No  doubt  the 
addition  of  ground  oats  would  improve 
this  mixture.  The  use  of  skim-milk 
is  hot  generally  recommended.  .  If  you 
will  give  the  suggested  ration  a  trial  I  am 
sure  that  your  results  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointing.  _ 

Cob  Meal  for  Cows 

I  have  an  old  grist  mill  on  the  farm  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  which  does 
a  considerable  business  in  grinding  cob- 
meal  for  the  local  farmers.  1  have  also 
on  the  adjoining  estate  a  herd  of  15  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys,  which  have  just  successfully 
passed  the  tuberculin  test.  These  cat¬ 
tle  are  now  almost  entirely  on  pasture, 
which  is  rich  and  abundant  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  In  previous  years  they  have 
been  pastured  entirely,  but  this  does  not 
seem  sufficient  to  maintain  the  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  We  have  an  abundance  of  cob- 
meal  which  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
a  maintenance  feed,  but  the  question 
arises  whether  this  ground  cob  is  suitable 
at  all  for  food  purposes  or  whether  it 
takes  the  place  pf  bran  as  roughage.  If 
in  your  opinion  the  cobmeal  is  a  suitable 
basis,  with  what  other  ingredients  would 
you  compound  as  a  suitable  milk-produc¬ 
ing  food?  1  also  note  considerable  com¬ 
ment  regarding  the  use  of  crushed  outs  for 


feeding  purposes.  1  would  like  to  know 
if  this  could  be  produced  by  crushing  the 
oats  between  the  old-fashioned  burr  stones 
in  a  water  mill,  or  whether  a  special  roller 
machinery  would  have  t>*  be  installed  to 
aecomplish  the  result  desired,  w.  u.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  will  find  it  advantageous  to  sup¬ 
plement  your  pasture  grass  with  a  grain 
ration  during  the  Summer  season,  and  in 
this  connection  there  is  nothing  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  corn  and  cob  meal,  supple¬ 
mented  with  25  or  5<>  per  cent  of  gluten. 
Invariably  pastures  are  short  during  July 
and  August,  the  flies  are  very  annoying, 
and  cows  do  not  eat  their  capacity  if  they 
are  required  to  rely  entirely  upon  forage 
for  their  sustenance.  It  is  the  exception 
if  the  cows  do  not  lose  flesh  during  the 
Summer  mouths,  and  it  takes  very  gen¬ 
erous  feeding  in  the  Fall  to  get  them  in 
condition,  so  that  their  flow  of  milk  will 
be  normal  and  satisfactory.  Consequent¬ 
ly  I  would  never  eliminate  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  during  any  season  of  the  year,  in¬ 
creased  production  as  well  as  improved 
condition  among  the  animals  would  more 
than  justify  the  expense  involved.  If  you 
could  sell  or  grind  the  corn  and  feed  the 
shelled  or  ground  corn  it  would  he  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  utilize  the  corn  and  cob  meal. 
There  is  very  little,  if  any.  nutriment  in 
ground  cobs,  and  with  anything  so  bulky 
and  succulent  as  grass  there  is  no  necess¬ 
ity  for  compelling  a  cow  to  eat  any  ma¬ 
terial  that  does  not  contain  digestible  nu¬ 
trients.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  use 
of  ground  oats.  They  add  safety  to  any 
ration,  and  at  the  present  time,  based 
upon  the  market  values,  oats  are  far  more 
economical  than  corn.  If  you  have  corn 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  purchase  oats, 
for  the  labor  involved  in  the  transfer 
would  make  up  the  difference  in  cost. 
Theoretically,  pasture  grass  containing  a 
considerable  amount  of  clover,  constitutes 
a  balanced  ration  for  any  class  of  live 
stock.  However,  with  dairy  cows  that 
are  producing  abundantly,  there  is  much 
to  be  gained  by  supplementing  this  pas¬ 
ture  with  a  ration  as  I  have  suggested. 
What  I  have  said  would  apply  equally 
as  well  to  dry  cows  as  to  milking  stock. 


Mixture  for  Swine  Feeding 

A  local  miller  who  desires  to  market  a 
ready  growing  ration  for  pigs  and  shotes 
has  asked  mv  opinion  of  the  following 
mixture : 

200  lbs.  40  per  cent  digester  tankage 
600 lbs. cornmeal  (made  from  chits  sifted 
out  of  cracked  corn) 

400  lbs.  rye  middlings 

200  lbs.  low  grade  Hour  (own  make,  bet¬ 
ter  than  ordinary  quality) 

200  lbs.  middlings  (own  make,  better  than 
ordinary  quality) 

100  lbs.  oilmeal 
100  lbs.  barley  meal 
100  lbs.  cocoa  nut  meal 
100  lbs.  gluten. 

It  struck  me  that  the  gluten  meal,  the 
cocoa  nut  meal  and  probably  the  oilmeal, 
if  200  lbs.  of  tankage  is  to  he  used, 
should  be  eliminated  and  ground  oats  sub¬ 
stituted.  On  the  basis  of  present,  market 
values,  I  thought  also  that  the  barley 
meal  portion  might  well  be  increased,  dis¬ 
placing  some  of  the  meal  and  rye  mid¬ 
dlings.  __  a.  a.  g. 

New  York. 

The  proposed  ration  for  market  pigs  is' 
faulty  in  two  or  three  respects.  In  the 
first  place,  neither  gluten  nor  eocoanut 
meal  are  adapted  for  use  in  a  ration  for 
pigs,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  palatable, 
and  the  eocoanut  meal  especially  easily 
becomes  rancid  and  actually  limits  the 
amount  of  the  ration  that  the  pigs  would 
consume.  I  know  it  is  customary  to  use 
the  low  grades  of  flour  in  rations  for  pigs, 
but  here  again  the  privilege  is  often 
abused,  and  many  times  millers  include 
sweepings  of  residue  materials  that  are 
coarse  and  dirty,  and  consequently  they 
add  weight  but  very  little  nutriment  to 
the  ration.  The  use  of  40  per  cent  diges¬ 
ter  tankage  is  also  to  be  deprecated. 
While  it  is  true  tlm  ration  includes  some 
oilmeal  and  no  doubt  carries  enough  pro¬ 
tein.  nevertheless  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  very  few  millers  would  add  the 
stipulated*  amount  of  a  concentrated  by¬ 
product  that  costs  as  much  as  $125  a 
ton.  I  would  eliminate  both  the  oilmeal 
and  the  low-grade  digester  tankage,  like¬ 
wise  the  eocoanut  meal  and  the  gluten, 
and.  as  you  suggest,  the  ground  oats 
would  best  be  substituted  for  the  eocoanut 
meal  and  gluten.  The  chances  are  that 
rye  middlings  would  be  nothing  hut  rye 
bran.  Rye  bran  is  too  coarse  and  bulky 
for  swine  feeding,  yet  rye  middlings  are 
very  well  suited  for  such  a  purpose.  So 
far  as  barley  meal  is  concerned,  there 
Would  be  many  advantages  in  increasing 
tli is  material  to  say  400  lbs.  We  are 
appreciating  more  and  more  the  feeding 
value  of  barley,  and  the  further  fact  that 
it  can  be  grown  under  Eastern  conditions 
to  advantage  shows.  I  am  sure,  that  in 
the  Fast  we  should  grow  more  oats  and 
barley.  In  certain  sections  of  the  corn 
belt  the  same  advice  ought  to  be  accept¬ 
able.  for  there  is  a  tendency  among  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  farmers  to  grow  unbalanced 
crops,  using  corn  rather  than  the  small 
grains.  Otherwise  the  ration  ought  to 
work  out  very  well. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  938) 

the  north  side  of  the  field  some  15  rows 
have  a  poor  stand.  On  Monday  we  will 
harrow  that  over  and  replant.  So  through 
the  afternoon  Harry,  the  soldier,  leads 
his  squad  of  hoe  strikers  back  and  forth 
through  the  corn  and  the  string  beans  in 
the  other  orchard.  Harry  was  one  of  the 
American  boys  who  chased,  the  Germans 
out  of  France,  and  he  is  running  the 
quack  grass  and  redroot  out  of  that  corn¬ 
field  with  the  same  spirit. 

*  *  *  *  Jjc 

I  went  down  a  little  early  to  get  a 
letter  off  to  the  daughter  at.  college.  As 
I  write  Mother  sends  down  a  message: 
“Tell  her  I  am  too  busy  trying  to  take 
this  baby  census  to  write.”  Cherry-top 
took  the  letter  to  mail  and  I  went  out  with 
the  children  for  a  round  at  those  straw¬ 
berries.  We  have  set  out  about  1.200 
Marshall  plants  back  of  the  house,  and 
we  want  a  star  performance  with  them. 
We  had  hardly  hoed  out  one  row  when 
Nature  proceeded  to  O.  Iv.  De  Voe’s  re¬ 
port  and  down  came  the  rain  in  a  brisk 
shower.  Everyone  except  the  geese  got 
under  shelter  and  we  found  supper  almost 
ready.  Let  us  all  keep  up  our  spirits  and 
the  Hope  Farm  man  can  usually  give  his 
famous  imitation  of  some  of  the  fat  and 
solemn  butlers  he  has  seen  serving  dinner 
at  homes  of  the  rich  and  great.  These 
dignified  citizens  usually  make  me  won¬ 
der  what  I  would  do  if  I  had  to  live  under 
their  eye.  My  children  seem  to  think  I 
might  make  a  shining  success  as  a  waiter 
in  case  my  failure  as  a  farmer  should 
become  too  evident.  At  any  rate  it’s  a 
good  thing  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  youth 
now  and  then.  I  must  be  going.  Little 
Rose  likes  to  sit  beside  me,  and  Mother 
looks  across  the  table  and  sees  that  the 
baby  has  not  put  her  bib  on.  You  know 
how  those  good  ladies  sometimes  have  to 
talk  and  act  at  the  same  time.  Mother  is 
talking  freely  about  her  day’s  experience, 
and  as  she  talks  she  walks  around  the 
table  to  fix  that  bib.  The  mental  will 
usually  master  the  mechanical,  and  this 
momentarily  absent-minded  lady  starts  to 
fasten  the  bib  on  her  husband’s  neck.  A 
delicate  compliment,  I  take  it.  I  must 
be  getting  back  to  youth  !  It  was  too  Avet 
to  do  much  after  supper,  though  I  did 
play  a  couple  of  games  at  pitching  rings, 
and  the  boys  beat  me.  So  I  kindled  a  fire 
that  we  might  have  one  dry  spot  at  least. 
Little  Rose  has  had  her  bath  and  I  wrap 
her  in  a  thick  shawl  and  bring  her  down 
to  sit  with  me  awhile.  “Not  the  way  to 
bring  up  a  child  !”  you  will  say  ;  but  you 
are  not  bringing  up  this  one !  She  begins 
to  nod  at  last  and  I  carry  her  upstairs 
and  then  come  back  to  the  fire.  What  is 
the  first  duty  of  a  man  who  would  hon¬ 
estly  like  to  see  the  world  grow  in  moral 
courage  and  wisdom?  Here  is  a  volume 
of  the  Harvard  classics  which  I  have  been 
reading.  It  contains  “The  Education  of 
the  Human  Race.”  by  Gotthold  Lessing. 
Here  is  what  I  am  thinking  about :  “Lc# 
the,  soldier  who  pays  blind  obedience  to 
his  leader  become,  also  convinced  of  his 
leader's  wisdom,  and  then  say  what  that 
leader  may  not  undertake  to  achieve  with 
him  ?” 

That  is  my  idea.  First  gain  and  hold 
the  confidence  of  your  own  family  and 
friends  and  then  follow  someone  higher 
up  in  whom  you  may  have  confidence. 

But  here  comes  Philip  to  tell  us  of  a 
new  calf  at  the  barn.  That  brings  our 
famous  50-pound  cow  into  action.  We 
have  certainly  had  a  good  day.  K.  w.  c. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  29,  1919 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  June,  $2  89  per  100  for 

3  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional  4c  per 
lOt)  for  every  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  extra  | 
butterfat,  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
city. 

CUTTER. 


Creamer;,  fancy  lb . 56  &  57 

Good  to  Choice  .  .  53  W  55 

Loner  Unities .  “  49  <a  52 

City  made  .  .  44  &  49 

Dairy,  best  .  55  @  55l£ 

Common  to  good  .  47  O  54 

Packing  Stock .  40  <eb  45 

Prooess  . .. .  46  < 52 

CHEESE. 

Whole  5111k.  fancy  .  .12  ■*»  32*4 

Good  to  choice .  31  w  a  1  sj 

Skims,  bent .  24  tii  25 

Fair  to  good .  12  at  19 

Eggs. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  51  id-  52 

Medium  to  wood  .  47  O  50 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  50  <3  51 

Common  to  wood .  45  &  49 

Gathered,  best,  white .  49  id  50 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  44  &  49 

Lower  grades .  38  ®  42 

,  LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 14  75  ®1550 

Bulls  .  9  U0  wll  00 

Cows .  4  25  ®I150 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  14  00  @17  50 

Culls .  7  00  ©10  00 

Hogs . 20  00  @20.50 

Bheep.  100  lbs .  (150  @9  00 

Lambs  . . 12  00  @16  50 

PRESSEO  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . 23  @  24 

Common  to  good .  16  @  22 

Pork  .  24  @  28 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  5  00  @10  00 


(Continued  on  page  951) 
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Farm  Tires 


EFORE  the  year  goes  any  further, 
it  will  pay  you  men  in  the  business 
of  farming  to  look  into  what  Goodrich 
Tires  offer  you  above  all  others  in  cost,  and 
service  suited  to  the  farm. 

They  could  not  better  meet  your  special 
need  in  tires  were  they  designed  solely 
for  farm  usage.  Their  burly,  broad  shoul¬ 
dered  bodies  measure  up  to  full  farm-day 
work.  Their  extra  thick,  extra  wide 
SAFETY  TREAD  is  the  answer  to  the  un¬ 
paved  road. 

The  extra  wide  tread  lays  more  tough 
rubber,  and  more  safety — the  clutch  of 
Goodrich  interlocking  safety  bars — on  the 
road. 


Goodrich’s  fortified  sidewall  is  your  defense 
when  riding  ruts. 

When  you  get  a  high-power  car,  remember 
Goodrich  Silvertown  Cord  Tires  add  to  its 
power. 

And  remember  always  that,  pneumatic  or 
truck  tires,  a  farm  on  a  Goodrich  basis 
saves  money  in  its  tires. 

Buy  Goodrich  Tires  from  a  Dealer . 


I 
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REAL  BUTTERMILK 

2V2C  galTon 
“  Makes  fEm  Grow  Fast  99 
Feed  Your  Hogs  and  Poultry 

SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK 

It  gets  them  to  market  earlier — keeps 
them  healthy — and  saves  high-priced 
grain.  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  is  pure, 
sterilized  and  pasteurized  creamery  but¬ 
termilk — with  nothing  but  the  water  re¬ 
moved.  Don’t  accept  substitutes  or 
“modified  buttermilk”  containing  sul¬ 
phuric  acid. 

SAVES  GRAIN-SAVES  TIME-SAVES  MONEY 

Use  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  regularly. 
Keeps  fresh  any  length  of  time.  Abso¬ 
lute  guarantee  on  every  barrel.  Put  up 
in  500-lb.  barrels  equal  to  1,000  gallons 
of  buttermilk. 

Manufactured  by 

CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Send  Your  Order  to 

I  H  NESTOR  &  CO  33  south  Front  Street 

1.  n.  ntoivn  a  i»u.,  Philadelphia,  pa. 


1J  '••..'•.THE' 

.■'ANIMALS' 
••-FRIEND 


For  keeping  flies  and  many 
other  insects  off  animals.  U  sed 
ami  endorsed  since  1SS5  by 
leading  dairymen.  Cows  give 
2S&  to  35#  more  milk  during 
fly  season  i!  sprayed  with 
Shoo- Ely. 

$1.25  ”°vr*  $20 

in  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  In  a  single  season.  Excellent 
for  galls.  Allays  itching.  Aids  In  healing  cuts  and  sores. 
Excellent  for  lice  and  nates  in  poultry  houses. 

Send  $1.25  for  enough  Shoo- Ply  to  protect  10  cows  2 
weeks,  also  our  8-tubs  gravity  sprayer.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Name  Express  Office.  Booklet  FREE. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO..  1320  n.  10th St.. Phil*. 


out  Your  Own 

Book^ConcreleWork 


FREE! 

Book 

on 

MIXERS 
Postal 
Gets  It 


J  Yon  can  ”make  your  own  ccn- 
'  Crete  feeding:  floors,  water  tanks, 
troughs,  and  fence  posts  with 
idle  hands  on  muddy  days  and 

save  a  lot  of  money  with  a 

SHELDON 

Concrete  Mixer 

Joes  work  equal  to $300  mixers 
—yet  costs  only  a  frac¬ 
tion.  All  modern  fea¬ 
tures.  Fully  guaranteed. 

1  W  rite  for  catalog  now. 

I  Sheldon  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  475  .Nehawka 
Nebraska 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  Z\  ■>. 

l/U  Light  running,  easy  cleaning, 
close  skimming,  durable.  4 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

Separators  are  guaranteed  a  life-time'' 

aKainst  defects  In  material  and  workman-- 
ship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  all  sold  on 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL  , 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their 
own  cost  and  more  by  what  they  sare.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Polder.  Buy  from  tho  I 
manufacturer  and  nave  money.  (.9J  L 

ftlbaug h-Do ver  Co.  2171  Marshall  Bl.  Chicago ' 


MINERALS 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
Wick.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

NUMERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Akl.  Pittsburg.  P» 


I  HARVESTER  Pn,®  man,  one  horse,  one  row, 
„  ,  CktWl.ur .  Kqu@to.Coru 


CORN 

Sr™": 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING.  Ly  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sals  by  Rural  New-Y orker 


Great  Hog  Profits 

-  2!- 

.GALLON 

f  Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Cuts  your  feeding  costs.  Have  bigger 
pigs.  latter  bogs.  Get  them  ready  lor 
market  in  far  less  time.  You  can  do  it. 

Prove  at  our  risk  that  Milkoline  ia  the 
surest  farm  money  maker  known. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Otter  ten  gallons,  ?alf  a 

barrel,  or  a  barrel.  Take  80  days  — feed  half  to  your 
hog3  and  poultry.  If  not  absolutely  satisfied  return 
the  unused  part  and  we  will  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  ua  —  no  charge  for  the  half  you  used. 

MilknlTlin  ha9  a  base  of  Pure  Modified  Buttermilk 
IflilAUlllIC  to  which  essential  fats  and  acids  ere 
added.  Milkoline  comes  in  condensed  form.  Will 
keep  indefinitely  in  any  climate.  Will  not  mould, 
sour  or  rot.  Ekes  will  not  come  near  it. 

Oa  n  fnllnn  For  f.edingmix  one  part  Milkoline 
“v  a  OullUll  with  60  parts  water  or  swill  and 
feed  with  your  usurl  grain  feeds.  It  helps  keep  hogs 


, _  _  _ ys _ 

of  uniform  acidity,  and  at  a  cost  of  2c  a  gallon  or  less 
when  fed  as  directed.  Many. users  say  Milkoline 
saves  them  one-third  on  feed  bills  because  it  makes 
their  hogs  and  poultry  assimilate  all  their  feed. 

■f  AM\C7*  Pi'nfit  W.H. Graham, Middleton, Mo., 
IxVU  JO  ll  Ulll  writes  that  he  got  an  extra  $120 
worth  of  pork  from  $30  worth  of  Milkoline  in  a  sixty 
day  feed.  He  made  an  actual  test  of  this  lot  of  hogs 
in  comparison  with  another  bunch.  We  could  quote 
hundreds  of  testimonials,  but  the  best  proof  is  that 
we  legally  guarantee  Milkoline  to  be  satisfactory  or 
refund  your  money,  (yon  are  the  judge)  and  refer  you 
toS.  W.  Blvd.  Bank  of  Kansas  CSty,  Mo.,  and  R.  G. 
Dunn  &  Co.  MILKOLINE  I*  just  M  good  for 
Poultry  as  for  Hogs. 

Order  from  Nearest  Dealer  or  Direct  from  this  Ad 

Send  check  or  money  order  and  ask  for  free  booklet. 
"Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market.’* 

5  Gals,  at  Creamery  $1.50  per  gal . ....$7.50 

10 .  1.25perca! . 12.50 

15  ’*  M  M  l.lOpergal . 16.50 

22  ••  *•  "  1.00  per  gal..... . ....32.00 

65  “  M  **  .90  per  gal . 49.50 

No  chars*  lor  k*c*  or  barrels.  Price*  F.  O.  B. 
Numt  Dealer  or  Kanaas  City.  Mo. 

THE  MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. * *  3k4 * *a7n&!T,Y?.  ^ 

Distributors: 

Anderson  &  Borok,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

W.  J-  Blanchard.  880  Plymouth  St.,Abblngton,  Mass. 
Frank  S.  Jones.  305  Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 

8il(U2^u£ 

RINGS 

A  special  ring  for 
engines  that  pump 
oiL  Used  in  top 
groove  only  of  pis¬ 
tons  to  control 
excess  oil,  with 
McQuay  -  Norris 
\ em-Boof  Rings  in 
lower  grooves  to 
insure  maximum 
compression  and 
fuel  economy. 


An 


A  Size  for  Every  Engine 
and  Motor 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 

Increase  Power — Decrease  Carbon 

Save  Gas 

The  design  and  construction  of  these  rings  assures 
uniform  action  all  around  the  cylinder  wall  — 
power  producers  because  they  leave  no  place  for  the 
power  to  slip  past. 

Wherever  you  are  and  whatever  your  motor,  you  can  get 
immediate  service  on  these  rings.  Complete  stocks  of 
standard  and  over-size  rings  are  carried  by  over  300 
jobbers  and  supply  houses  throughout  the  country.  Many 
thousands  of  dealers  can  extend  to  you  our  service,  which 
enables  them  to  specify  your  size  requirements  for  prac¬ 
tically  every  make  or  model  of  motor  without  delay.  You 
don’t  have  to  wait. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

“To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power” — a  simple,  clear  explana¬ 
tion  of  piston  rings,  their  construction  and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Company 

2878  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


3-I3F 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Day-Old  Chicks  ami  Eire*.  G«*i  my  free  circular  before  you 
ord<*:  chicles,  tells  why  i  lie  r.hmk  Leghorn  is  the  greni«?st 
layer. and  most  profit-able  hi  red  oim-h  i  t  h,  write  today.  A  Iso 
white  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  E.  II  IM&I'OS,  Box  R,  Pillslown,  N  J 


QUALITY  CHICKS  wkkk 

Eggs  for  hatting.  Lady  Eglautine 
Strain.  Kfeord— 314  eggs.  Sur¬ 
prising  low  price.  Write  for  cma log.  free. 

Dr  PRUDHOMME,  Bo*  R,  THURMONT.  MARYLAND 


Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  tne 
count rv  Eggs — ebioUs.  Write  !7*r  eireulnr.  WILIflW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H  Bnlkley  Pron  ,  Odessa.  II  Y 


EGGS 

**  I*  10 1»  FKA’TION  **  H  A  It  R  Kl>  ROCK8  <  Kinglet*) 

Pens  carefully  mated  and  gun  ran  teed  to  produce  birds  of 
ph'*wn»otn  quality:  $6  »•••!•  »<*u  iiig;  three  settings  for  $19. 
Kmin  thoroughbred  utility  st  *»*k  . $-  p»t  setting ^settings 
l  -<r  $&.  Parcel  post  paid.  Dr.  GEO.  T.  HAYMAN.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


Francals  Rocks  pens  of  it  i  g  h  r  e  c  o  r  <1 

breeders  at  reduce  price.  8  to  10-wka.  cockerels  from  ped- 
igreed-pene.  JLI-KS  F.  l-'KAM  4IS,  H«»t  llumpt'in  Iteaeh,  \.Y. 


Special  4  Cocks,  Ringlets,  S10  Each 

worth  i'JO.  7  Cockerels,  Kinglets.  S7.50  each,  worth 
$1.7.  ’I'liese  birds  were  used  in  our  mating  pens,  and 
are  real  bargains.  Or.  Georoe  T  Hayman,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds 

an«l  Huff  Wyandottes.  Eggs,  #3— 15. 
LEON  SAGE  -  Grown  Point,  New  York 


"W"hileTheyIL.ast!!!!! 

SANBORN  STRAIN  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

Now  two  months  old.  Free  -range  and  milk  fed  stock  ; 
S4  each,  Express  pnid.  Address 

HARRY  E.  NICHOLS,  R  F-  0.  N°-  I.  Whilion  firm.  Oi.liilnf .  It.  Y. 


Mahogany  REDS 

strain  of  Lark 

Colored  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Breeders  selected  many 
years  for  their  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  lay- 
in-  EGGS,  $2  50  for  17;  $7  for  711;  $12  for  100.  Write 
lor  circular.  C.  0UACKENBUSH.  Bux  800,  Darien,  Conn. 


Single  Comb  REDS^S 

per  if.  S7.60  per  too  Special  pen.  ‘.’00-eirg  pedigrt . ck. 

82.50  per  17.  I,.  AllTHl  KSIII  LIMI.S.  It.ui.  i.  Oiirceo,  S.V. 


LIGHT  AN0  DARK  BRAHMAS.  BARRED 
ROCKS  R  I  REDS  W  WYANOOTTES 
SCW  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 

KIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 


EGGS 
c  HICKS 

,  fes  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Beautiful  Single  Comb  Sheppard  ANCONAS 

bred  to  lav,  from  prize-winning  birds.  1ft  eggs.  8” 

M  A  I'Ll-:  SIlAllK  FA  KM,  Ed.  lloll«nbe»k,  BKEKSI’OIIT,  N.  Y. 


HUFF  KOCK8— Eggs.  FIELD,  SoMKES.Gonn. 


Sicilian  BUTTERCUPS 

II, itching  Eggs  from  unexcelled  Layers  and  Beauty s 

$8  per  la.  OAKDALE  FARMS,  Port  Jetlerson  Station,  N.  Y. 


June  Sale  of  PULLETS  tV  "\Vhltc 

l.eirliom  Bullet*,  bred  and  raised  right  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  8  to  4  mos.  old  ;  S2  encli  for  June  delivery.  Every 
pullet  guaranteed.  COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM.  Tonu  Ri»er,  N.  J. 


Quality  S.C.W. Leghorn  Chicks 

from  selected  two  and  three-year  old  breeders. 
Kyri;on  Strain  crossed  with  the  I’emia.  Poultry 
Farm  Strain,  the  host  stock  obtainable.  My 
stock  is  handled  to  produce  strong  healthy 
Chicks  that  live  and  grow.  $18.00  per  hundred 
immediate  delivery,  post  prepaid,  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Stockton.  New  Jersey 


100,000  CHICKS 

FOR  JUNE,  JULY  AN0  AUGUST  DELIVERY  AT  $9  PER  100  AND  UP 
IUUIIIJ  USS.0.  VFII1TK  ANI)  S.  0.  IIKOWN  I.EG1IORYS 
IUKKH)  r.  HOCKS  AM)  S.  0.  li.  I.  HKDS;  ALSO  BLACK 
MINORCA,  »  YANDOTTE  AND  81  EVE II  SPANCLI  U  II  Ol- 
RCU0  F.OtiSat  low  cost.  We  gu  a  ran  tee  safe  delivery 
and  wo  |»ny  all  parcel  post  charpreii.  Thousands  of 
sal  isilcd  customers.  Our  10-year  line  catalogue  free, 
THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

from  selected  large  best-laying  liens  mated  to  big  vigor 
oub  males  from  trap-nested  hens  with  records  of  260  to 
284  eggs  in  year.  Barron  strain  imported  direct.  Grand 
winter  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Strong  chicks  $15 
per  100,  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free.  It.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  l*u. 


QUEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

(Barron  Foundation) 

Here  i*  the  opportunity  you've  been  wait- 
014.  A  v-  inn  for.  Well  matured  pullets  from  our 

3  J  trap-nested  winter  lnycrs.You  better  order 

CX  /  ?  »i  onee.  Three  to  four  months  old.  $2  each. 
<,1L  40  Guaranteed  ready  to  lay.  S3  each 

^  QUEENSBURY  FARMS 

For  Sale— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN-  Oak  Hill  Strain 

Winners  in  the  North  American  International  Egg 
Laying  Competition,  1918.  Hai  roil  Contest  Winners 
foi  foundation  stock.  Eggs,  llahy  ( 'hicks,  Cockerels, 
Pullets.  Write  your  wants.  ( 'ircular  Iree.  We  ship  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  OAK  HILL  ESTATErUniontown.  Pa. 


HUMMER  S  Famous  Winter-Laying  Varieties 

ROCKS  REDS,  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS. 
FIRST  PRIZE  PEN  THIRD  PULLET  PHILADELPHIA  POULTRY 
SHOW  1,500  reasons  why  you  should  have  our  price 
list  of  the  most  profitable  chicks  to  buy. 

K.  It.  II I’M  MK.lt  A  GO. .  It.  It.  4 ,  IVeiiclitown,  N.  J 


TIFFANY’S 

SUPERIOR 

CHICKS 


SIIVFR  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WHITE, 
BUTE  AND  B  A  R  II  E  D  ROCKS,  S  C  R  I 
REDS  WHITE  LEGHO  It  NS  PEKIN  AN0 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  AND  EGGS. 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34.  Phoenixville.  Pa 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Pullets  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
records,  E.  E.  LEWIS,  A ptiltir-liin.  New  York 


WHITE  W  Y AN HOTTER— ' "Itcgnl«."  Bred  to  Lay. 
Order  May  and  June  chicks  mnv.  26c.  each. 

MOlMtI.N  VIEW  I-IU  I.I  KY  1.4101,  llo|u>woll  Junction.  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  BABY  CHIX 

Our  long  experience  and  big  capacity 
enable  us  to  give  you  chicks  ol'  Qual¬ 
ity  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices.  We  re¬ 
commend  your  order  be  placed  at 
once-to  avoid  any  delay  in  shipment. 

Deliveries  Every  Week  in  June 
Per  100  Per  50 

S.C. White  Leghorns  $14.00  $  7.50 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  17.00  9.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  18.00  9.50 

White  Wyandottes .  21.00  11.00 
Black  Minorcas  .  21.00  11.00 

FULL  count  of  Live  Chicks  upon  ar¬ 
rival.  Guaranteed  by  parcel-post. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

E.  R.  Wilson.  Proprietor 


Baby 

Chicks 

Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
Park  B.  Rocks 

PUREBRED, 
Strong,  Livable. 

From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

BARRON  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  WINTER  LAVERS 

:i. 000  select  breeders  on  free  farm  range— Lite  finest 
1  ever  owned.  All  breeders  inoculated  and  I’reo  I'rmii 
lice.  Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  tiny  quantity. 
Now  hooking  orders  for  Hnby  Chicks- March  and 
April  delivery.  Capacity.  11)  to  10,000  weekly.  Order 
well  in  advance  this  yearns  there  is  only  hnlf  the 
usual  u timber  of  breeders  in  the  country.  My  hook. 
''  Profits  in  Poultry  Keepino  Solved,”  free  with  all  $10  or- 
■I, -i  -  ( 'Ireilhir  free.  I0GAR  BRIGGS,  Boi  75.  PIcjmiiI  Valin,.  N.  V. 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  K.l.Keds,  Barred  Kook*.  SOOOChlcks, 
4700  liggs.  weekly.  Circular;  A.  B.  HALL.Wallinglard.  Conn. 


THE  HENYARD 


Cannibal  Chicks 

I  notice  several  of  your  correspondents 
are  in  despair  over  “cannibalistic”  chicks. 
Had  weather  sometimes  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  very  young  chicks  out  of  doors 
and.  if  the  picking  habit  has  been  started, 
no  tamer  diversion  will  satisfy  the  little 
rascals.  Here  is  a  method  that  has  been 
entirely  successful  with  us  for  several 
years:  Keep  a  cup  of  creosote  for  any 
“dip” ) ,  full  strength,  in  the  brooder  house 
where  it  will  he  handy.  Visit  the  chicks 
often,  and,  at  the  very  first  sign  of 
trouble,  apply  the  creosote  to  the  bloody 
spot.  When  the  toes  have  been  picked  at, 
we  dip  the  feet  into  the  cup.  It  is  it  good 
plan  to  dip  the  feet  of  weak  chicks  when 
they  are  put  into  the  brooder.  Try  it, 
and  then  watch  a  busy  little  “toe  picker” 
get  “his.”  Use  the  creosote  carefully,  as 
it  smarts  when  applied  to  the  sore  places 
or  gets  into  the  eye.  b.  g.  c. 

Michigan. 


Flashlight  for  Egg  Testing 

T  use  a  flashlight  to  show  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  incubator  when  hatching,  and 
1  thought  it  would  he  a  handy  tiling  for 
testing  eggs,  so  I  made  a  tester  as  illus¬ 
trated.  I  cut  it  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a 
quart  can  just  large  enough  t<>  allow  a 
flashlight  to  enter.  Then  I  cut  a  piece  of 
felt  from  an  old  soft,  hat  and  tied  it  over 
the  top  end.  I  cut  it  1 14 -in.  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  felt  and  stretched  it  tightly. 
T  then  fastened  the  can  to  it  short  piece 
of  board  with  broom  wire.  I  then  insert¬ 
ed  the  flashlight  in  the  hole  in  the  bot- 


Homemadc  Flashlight  Er/r/  Tester 


tom  to  within  about  tin  inch  of  the  felt 
curtain.  Lastly,  I  fitted  -a  slotted  board 
under  the  protruding  end  of  the  flashlight 
to  hold  it  in  place,  and  my  tester  was 
ready  for  use.  When  the  eggs  were  ready 
to  test  1  tried  it  out  and  found  it  superior 
to  the  lamp  tester  I  had  been  using.  It 
shows  nit  the  contents  of  dark-shelled  eggs 
much  better.  It  has  smother  advantage 
over  the  lamp  tester— it  doesn’t  get.  hot 
before  you  get  through  with  the  job. 

East  Brook,  Pa.  j.  r. 

On  page  (ITT  I  noticed  an  article  by  W. 
11.  W.  of  Orlaud,  Cal.,  about  an  electric 
egg  tester.  He  did  not  probably  take  into 
consideration  that,  every  poultryman  did 
not  have  electricity  on  his  premises  and 
so  will  tell  some  of  the  poultrymen  how  I 
do  my  testing  without  the  aid  of  electric¬ 
ity.  A  few  years  ago  1  visited  one  of  the 
largest  poultry  farms  in  Connecticut  and 
saw  there  a  device.  They  do  their  testing 
by  electric  light,  setting  the  tray  of  eggs 
on  a  stand  and  sliding  the  electric  lights 
hack  and  forth,  and  pick  out  the  clear 
eggs  as  fast  as  they  can  do  so.  Before  I 
started  the  next  season  l  built  a  rack  of 
about  tin*  right  height  and  th  -n  got  a 
large-sized  flashlight,  and  by  setting  the 
I  ray  of  eggs  on  the  rack  and  hold'Mg  tlie 
flashlight  in  under  the  tray  with  one 
hand,  with  the  other  hand  1  pick  out  the 
clean  eggs  as  fast  as  I  can  do  so.  T  can 
test  about  900  to  1.000  eggs  in  an  hour's 
time. 

I  do  not  have  electricity  on  my  place, 
nor  is  there  any  line  on  my  road,  so  when 
I  read  the  article  by  W.  If.  W.  I  thought 
I  would  write  about  the  way  I  lest  several 
thousand  eggs  a  year,  as  maybe  it  would 
benefit  some  other  poultryman  who.  like 
myself,  has  no  electric  light.  it.  M.  M. 

Durham,  Conn. 


Questions  About  Minorcas 

Is  the  Single  Comb  Black  Minorca  a 
heavier  bird  than  tljo  Itose  Comb?  Weight 
uf  both  varieties,  cock,  cockerel,  lien  and 
pullet?  Does  the  Single  Comb  gel  broody 
like  the  White  Wyandotte?  Is  the  Rose 
Comb  inclined  to  broodiness?  Do  both 
varieties  lay  a  white  egg?  Is  the  egg 
large?  MRS.  G.  F.  8. 

<  Nmuecticut. 

The  standard  weight  of  the  Single 
Comb  cock  birds  is  9  lbs.  and  of  the  hens 
j  7l/>  lbs.,  while  the  Rose  Comb  cock  birds 
|  weigh  S  lbs.  and  the  liens  (!*?•  lbs.  Neither 
the  Single  nor  the  Rose  Comb  Minorcas 
are  inclined  to  broodiness.  They  are 
sometimes  used  for  hatching  purposes,  hut 
in  general  such  breeds  as  the  R.  I.  Rods, 
the  Wyandottes  or  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
are  to  be  preferred  as  sitters.  Both  kinds 
of  the  Minorcas  lay  large  white  eggs. 
Both  of  these  breeds  require  warmer  hous¬ 
ing  in  Winter  than  many  other  breeds. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  Single  Comb 
Minorcas.  as  their  long,  heavy  combs  are 
inclined  to  freeze  in  very  cold  weather.  If 
this  happens  egg  production  is  almost  sure 
to  cease  for  several  weeks,  and  often  until 
mild  weather  comes  again,  c.  S.  piielps. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


■ 

■ 

Vineland.  N.  J.  v  A 

WEEK  ENDING  MAY  22,  1919.  ^ 

A  100 -Ton 
Concrete 
Silo  will 
do  it 

In  no  other  way 
can  you  so  great¬ 
ly  increase  the 
stock-raising  and 
feeding  capacity 
of  your  farm  at 
so  little  cost. 

Many  silos  have  paid 
for  themselves  in  one 
season.  After  that 
they  pay  100  per  cent 
profit  yearly. 

Build  of  Concrete 

because  concrete  is  rotproof, 
ratproof,  wind  proof,  fire¬ 
proof-permanent. 

Write  our  nearest  District 
Office  for  free  silo  booklets. 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta 

Chicago 

Dallas 

Denver 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 


Offices  at 

Helena 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  York 


Parkersburg 

Pittsburgh 

Salt  Lake  City 

Seattle 

St.  Louis 

Washington 


Concrete  tor  Permanence 


This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

1st  yr.  2d  yr.Wk.Tot’l 

Garret  W.  Back,  N.  J .  1956  1366  34  1320 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1548  1192  43  068 

Otto  O.  Llilii  s,  N.  J .  1474  124.5  38  1075 

C  N.  Myers,  Pa .  168!)  1488  47  1151 

Barry  H.  Ober.  N.J .  1443  1533  30  1196 

Overlook  Farm,  N. .1 .  1109  1291  83  991 

Guorgo  O.  Ward,  Me .  1459  1381  44  1009 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 .  1867  837  46  1226 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass .  1635  1060  46  1009 

Holliston  Hill  Pool.  Fm., Muss.  1985  1176  43  1177 

Edward  K.  Murray,  N.  Y .  1573  1035  39  783 

Victors.  Reichenbach,  Pa .  1038  899  46  7 40 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  1662  1137  47  848 

Wilburtha  Poultry  FarmN.J..  1214  994  36  613 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J..  1447  1245  50 

T.  J.  Enslin.  N.  .1 .  1302  1111  41 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  1854  1272  50 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.V .  1445  1173  34 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  .1 
Thomas  Henry,  Pa. 


961 

791 

983 


1412  1044  43 
..  .  ....  1322  1123  34 

Gahlewoud  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  1598  1288  34 


Lusscroft  Farm,  N.  .J . . . 


1761  1266  49 


E.  C.  Moore,  N.J .  1485  1215  32 


1410  1090  35 
1469  1263  34 
1598  28 


43 

44 
19 

45 

42 

57 


891  26 


T.  H.  Matteson  &  Sou,  R.  L. 

Snnuybrook  Farm,  N.  J . . 

H.  S.  TnthiH,  N.J .  i721 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm.  R.  1 .  1513  1193  24 

Sunuybrook  Farm,  N.J  .  1483  1223  28 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  1253  1069  50 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland.  Vt .  1591  836  46 

W.  P.  Lniug.  N.  J .  897  919  40 

Mrs  0.  B.  Elliott  N.J .  1279  1009  33 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J...  1522  964 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J .  1425  1325 

Thomas  W.  Dawson.  Pa .  1410  1231 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  1479  1153 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa .  1522  1193 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J .  1635  1345 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J .  I960  1275 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard.  Pa....  1082 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  .).. 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Oloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Clias.  Duval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.J . 

R  F.  &  It.  A.  Earle.  N.J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner.  N.J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.J . 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine.  N.  J . 

Hoigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio _ 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn.... 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,  Mass. 

Pineheach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

John  R.  Lander,  N.J  . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm.  Conn... 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm.  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Joseph  II.  Ralston,  N.J . 

Shauowhrook  Farm.  Conn . 

Sloan's  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa. . . . 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunuybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ten  acre)  Poultry  Farm.  N  J.... 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm.N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zaudt,  N.  .1 . 

Shnrts  and  Voogtleu,  N.J  . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Fut.,  N.  J. 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Willanna  Farm.N.  J . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J  . 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J .  1448  1029 

liomy  Singer,  N.J .  1137  1098 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J .  1497  1293 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A,  E.  Hampton.  N.  J .  1746  1398  44 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  1758  1227  42 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J .  1754  1288  47 


1147 

730 
960 
988 
1220 
822 
1 155 
797 
909 

860 

833 

933 


745 

1231 

666 


896 

958 

850 

716 

1071 

1050 

1376 

1041 


19717 

1451 

40 

1246 

1843 

1704 

49 

1055 

2957! 

1509 

49 

1170 

1425 

1128 

43 

1095 

1698 

1485 

37 

1028 

17714 

1540 

52 

1144 

1674 

1409 

46 

957 

17710 

1489 

56 

948 

1649 

1362 

53 

1202 

1728 

1527 

53 

10.1 

1714 

1061 

42 

776 

1595 

1250 

.54 

1057 

1772 

1438 

48 

952 

1772 

1308 

53 

1305 

1742 

1244 

49 

1017 

1277 

1089 

53 

911 

1622 

1373 

52 

1177 

1527 

1141 

54 

997 

1616 

1113 

52 

1100 

1774 

1221 

49 

995 

1436 

17562 

47 

921 

2114 

1489 

43 

683 

1412 

17i68 

54 

12671 

1719 

1573 

44 

1106 

1851 

1776 

66 

1104 

1867 

1243 

61 

1295 

1755 

1619 

57 

1258 

1612 

1445 

.50 

1083 

1673 

1331 

39 

1125 

1843 

1492 

57 

1137 

1851 

1464 

54 

1217 

1635 

1462 

45 

924 

1117 

1538 

50 

1296 

1655 

1239 

53 

1076 

1526 

1295 

45 

1064 

2173 

1690 

52 

1285 

1815 

14714 

44 

1061 

1614 

1404 

42 

107)3 

1620 

1243 

48 

920 

1666 

1462 

53 

965 

1884 

1368 

58 

1377 

1802 

1456 

41 

1131 

1716 

17176 

49 

914 

13.53 

1159 

52 

966 

1312 

1260 

52 

1027 

1702 

1474 

57 

1136 

1.535 

1104 

47 

930 

2212 

1471 

56 

1242 

21 15 

1282 

45 

1 165 

1883 

1310 

46 

1072 

1489 

1453 

55 

1129 

1959 

1714 

4.3 

996 

1915 

1559 

49 

1004 

1896 

1462 

48 

1096 

35 

46 

42 


786 

1103 

830 


1223 

1W3 

790 


Totals .  161875  129499  1522  102925 


Moyer  National 
J.  B.  Sissons' 
Berkshire  Conn- 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  5-7 — Holsteins. 

Sale,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  12 — Holsteins. 

Son,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

June  12 — Berks!)  ires.  _ _ 

t.v  Berkshire  Club.  Old  Shade  Farms.  Lee. 
Mass.  W.  II.  McKee,  secretary,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass. 

June  1.‘5 — Ayrshires.  New  England 
Ayrshire  Club  Consignment  Sale.  A.  II. 
Sagendorph,  Spencer,  Mass  ,  sales  mana¬ 
ger. 

June  14 — Berkshires.  Hood  Farm. 
Lowell,  Mass. 

June  1(> — Jerseys.  L.  J.  Coburn,  San- 
gerville.  Me. 

June  17-18  Holsteins.  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Company,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

July  4 — Holsteins.  Otsego  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Club,  Lichfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  (5-S— Holsteins.  Quality  Holstein, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Oct.  8-9 — Holsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Sale.  F.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  Lacona, 
N.  Y.,  manager. 

Oct.  9— Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  111. 


RABBITS 


Two  rules 
about  chick  feed 

Rule  1 :  Use  the  right  ingred¬ 
ients  properly  balanced. 

Rule  2:  Make  it  digestible. 

More  than  any  other  one 
thing,  big  loss  among  little 
chicks  is  due  to  indigestible 
food. 

H-O 

Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 

is  steam-cooked  because  cook¬ 
ing  makes  the  nutritious,  fine- 
cut  grains  easily  digestible  by 
little  chicks.  The  process  is 
exclusive  at  our  mill. 

Why  experiment?  Why 
take  unnecessary  loss  or  even 
risk  ? 

H-0  Steam  -  Cooked  Chick 
Feed  is  along-established  suc¬ 
cess,  on  which  you  can  safely 
depend. 


And  now  H-0  Steam-Cooked 
Chick  Feed  conies  in  a  new,  handy 
5-lb. carton.  Durable,  space-sav¬ 
ing,  and  just  the  right  size  to  feed 
with.  Look  for  the  bright  yellow 
5-lb.  package. 

Your  dealer  can  get  it  for  you. 


Write  for  free  sample,  prices 
and  descriptive  folder. 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam -Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

THE  H-O  COMPANY 

FEED  DEPARTMENT 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
License  No.  G-12996 

John  J.  Campbell,  Eastern  Sales  Agent.  Hartiord.Conn. 


3  CHICKS  lOcenlseach  8"," 

-sv,  horns.  Red*  mid  I. rollers. 

Money  hack  for  dead  ones  as  far  as  Colorado. 
Texas  mid  Maine,  l'amphlet  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 

C.  M.  LAUVER,  Prep..  Box  73.  McAlUtervllle,  Pa, 


IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE 

RufusRed  Belgian  Hares 

If  you  arc  careful  from  whom  you  buy  your  Fount!  r ion 
Stock  of  any  breed,  out  of  six  entries*  in  Boston  .Inn.  15, 
1919  I  won  three.  Munch*.  Indiana,  Feb.,  1919,  two  prize 
winners.  First  Sr.  and  First  Jr.  Fuck. 

Owner  of  Sheabarado,  Regist  ry  No.  ^655 
Who  beat  a  English  Prize  Winning  Buck,  receiving  First 
Prize  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Sept.  1918. 

Only  Pedigreed  Registered  Stock,  Prices  Reasonable, 

JOSEPH  BLANK,  428  Highland  Ave.,  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  V. 


BELGIANS  &  NEW  ZEALANDS 

Pedigreed  stock  at  clearance  Prices.  Stamp  for  reply. 
HELLER  UABBITRY  -  East  Aurora.  New  York 


Belgian  Hares,  NewZealand  Red3& Flemish  Giants 

Young  and  old  stock  at  all  times.  Pedigreed  and  utility. 
Stamp  for  prices.  N.  8  POO  It.  Itnvcna,  New  York 

PET  STOCK  PRINTING 

$4.  Pedigree  Blank**.  $  1  hundred.  Pen  Cards,  75c. 
hundred.  J  GARLAND  HILL,  Printer.  Seaford.  Delaware 


r  *** 

POULTRY 

BREEDERS  FOR  SALE 

The  Franco-American  Poultry  Co. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  J. 

Offers  for  sale  after  June  First : 

400  Barred  Plymouth  Itocks 
250  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
120  Toulouse  Geese 

AT  VERY  REASONABLE  PRICES 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS 

G reenish-black  feathers;  yellow  skin;  very  hardy; 
fast  Blowers;  very  large;  best  for  back  yard  or 
farm.  Eggs  and  chicks  our  specialty.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  Sussex  Farm,  Route  2.  Belmar,  N..J. 


8-week  White 

81 .  3-mos.  pullets,  81  25 
ing  stock.  Collie  pups,  S7 


orn  Pullets 

mm  trap-nested  heavy -lay- 

EL  BRITON  FARM.  Darlington,  Md. 


Twenty  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

three  mos.  old,  Barron  strain,  front  pedigreed  dams  and 
imported  sire.  W,  E.  Atkinson.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Light  Brahma 


Trios, 

FOREST  FARM, 


8  10. 

Rockaway.  N.  J. 


BP  Rnolr  10-week  pullets.  I’ark -Thorn  pson  strains, 
.  r .  ill)  bit  11.25.  EL  ilKITON  FAHM,  Darlington,  Maryland 

•  |  Prompt  shipments  by  parcel  post  prepaid 

LmCKS  »  I  ■',afe  delivery  guaranteed.  S.  r.  White 

vmvnu  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
Catalog  Free.  THE  CICI.ONK  IIATCIIKKY,  NUltritonn,  Pa, 


Raku  PkioLe  10.000  each  week;  20  varieties;  utility  and 
DaUJ  UI1ICK3  e  x  h  i  b  i  t  i  o  n  stock;  list  free.  Stamps 
appreciated.  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Spencer,  Ohio 

Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

R.  C.  Red  and  B.  P.  R.  Eggs,  S3  per  15.  Shropshire 
Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penn. 
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1  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

=  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  E 
_  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  i  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  £ 
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BABY  CHICKS 


SPECIAL  JUNE  SALE  S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  at  Cut  Prices 


Reauy  for  Shipment— Leghorns,  June  10th,  17th  and  20th 
— Rocks  and  Reds,  June  25th  and  30th 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .... 

Rhode  Island  Reds  ...... 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  .  .  . 


25  Chicks 

SO  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$13.00 

5.50 

10.00 

20.00 

5.50 

10.00 

20.00 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

lOOO  Chicks 

$120.00 


Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D..  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-ckss 
condition.  II  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 
These  chicks  are  from  healthy,  viforo<i»,  Pure-bred  stock  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs  and  plenty  of  them. 
To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr  s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  No.  4. 


HILLPOT 
QUALITY 

Post  Prepaid.  .Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
up  to  1200  miles.  Book  FREE 


CHICKS 


Healthy  Chicks  from 
100 
$14.00 
16  00 
18.00 
Box  l. 


Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
W.  r.  HILLPOT, 


Record 

50 

$7.50 

8.50 

9.50 


Layers 

25 
$4  00 

4.50 
5.00 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


950 


June  7,  1019 


|  PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  solvency 
and  reliability  of  Tire  Brokerage  Corpora¬ 
tion.  2050  Broadway,  Now  York  City? 
This  firm  is  advertising  extensively  fac¬ 
tory  rebuilt  auto  tires  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  they 
have  a  rating  with  the  mercantile  agen¬ 
cies  and  are  reputable,  or  if  they  belong 
to  the  class  of  “gyp”  tire  dealers  so  often 
described  in  the  Publisher’s  Desk.  H.  S. 

Missouri. 

We  learn  that  the  Tire  Brokerage  Cor¬ 
poration  succeeded  the  Queen  Rubber 
Company  of  this  city.  The  Queen  Rub¬ 
ber  Company  was  one  of  the  names  under 
which  the  Akron  Tire  Company  did  busi¬ 
ness — at  least,  the  Queen  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  sold  the  Akron  Tire  Company  goods. 
The  Akron  Tire  Company  has  been  no¬ 
torious  in  the  market  for  a  good  many 
years  and  has  frequently  been  exposed 
in  Publisher’s  Desk  department.  It  is 
the  practice  of  this  concern  to  buy  old 
tires,  give  them  a  coating  of  rubber,  or  it 
might  be  said  a  rubber  bath,  and  such 
tires  are  what  are  being  sold  as  factory 
rebuilt  tires.  Concerns  selling  this  class 
of  tires  come  under  our  understanding  of 
the  definition  of  “tire  gyps.”  and  it  has 
been  our  experience  that  the  less  auto¬ 
mobile  owners  have  to  do  with  this  class 
of  dealers  the  less  they  will  have  to  re¬ 
gret. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  magazine 
for  a  long  time,  and  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  your  efforts  to  collect  ac¬ 
counts  for  vour  subscribers.  I  have  a 
judgment  of  $108.66  against  Herman 
Saperstone,  New  York  City,  who  does  bus¬ 
iness  as  the  Northern  Produce  Company. 
226  Washington  St.  Execution  has  been 
returned  unsatisfied.  Will  you  try  to 
collect  it  for  me?  It  is  a  balance  due  me 
on  sale  of  apples  last  August.  P.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Saperstone  ignored  our  letters  in 
behalf  of  the  subscriber.  In  an  interview 
later  he  put  up  the  claim  that  the  fruit 
sold  him  by  P.  H.  8.  was  inferior  and 
worthless ;  but  admits  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  interested  to  present  any  evi¬ 
dence  to  this  effect  when  suit  was  brought 
against  him,  relying  upon  the  fact  that 
a  judgment  against  himself  and  the  North¬ 
ern  Produce  Company  would  be  uncollect¬ 
able.  We  cannot  too  Strongly  urge  farm¬ 
ers  to  avoid  irresponsible  parties  of  this 
sort  when  selling  theii^i  produce.  Before 
shipping  or  entering  into  a  contract  with 
dealers,  their  financial  standing  should  be 
looked  into  carefully.  The  R.  N.-V  is 
always  glad  to  furnish  information  in  this 

line. 


I  am  enclosing  an  advertisement  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  American  Poultry  Advocate 
bv  Hayward  A.  Johnson  of  Roslindale, 
Mass. ;  also  some  of  his  literature.  I  sent 
him  an  order  in  December  for  a  Flemish 
buck  and  a  young  New  Zealand  doe,  both 
to  be  pedigreed  stock.  The  buck  seems  to 
be  all  right,  doe  arrived  dead.  Before 
first  order  arrived  I  very  foolishly  sent 
him  a  second  order,  as  lie  wrote  me  offer¬ 
ing  a  prize-winning  New  Zealand  doe 
eight  months  of  age  for  $8.  I  sent  lnm 
the  88  for  the  doe  eight  months  old.  but 
have  never  received  her.  He  replaced  the 
young  doe  that  arrived  dead  and  also  sent 
along  a  young  New  Zealand  buck  which  1 
did  not  order.  He  wrote  me  that  all  stock 
were  fully  pedigreed,  but  has  never  sent 
anv  pedigrees  and  does  not  answer  my 
letters  in  regard  to  the  pedigrees,  and  has 
nothing  to  say  in  regard  to.  the  piize- 
winning  doe  I  bought  from  him.  In  his 
literature  lie  claims  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  What  am  I  to  do?  If  I  re¬ 
turn  his  stock  he  will  have  the  stock,  also 
the  money.  In  all  I  sent  him  $16  and  all 
stock  was  to  be  fully  pedigreed.  This 
stock  he  has  sent  me  is  useless  without  a 
pedigree,  as  I  raise  only  pedigreed  stock. 

New  York.  MRS-  h.  h.  0. 


Our  advice  to  the  above  subscriber  is 
to  protest  to  the  publication  mentioned 
against  carrying  the  advertising  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  concerns  of  this  kind.  Our  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  we  have  written  Hayward 
A.  Johnson  of  the  Metropolitan  Pet  Stock 
Yards  twice  in  behalf  of  another  custom¬ 
er.  and  our  letters  are  entirely  ignored. 
If  the  publication  carrying  the  advertising 
does  not  bring  the  proprietor  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Pet  Stock  Yards  to  time,  then 
the  only  other  recourse  will  be  for  the 
subscriber  to  present  the  complaint  to 
the  Post  Office  Department,  alleging 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 


Allow  me  to  thank  you  heartily  for 
your  interest  and  helpful  labor  in  collect¬ 
ing  the  standing  claim  against  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Railway  Express  Company  for  the 
lost  rugs.  I  received  a  check  in  full  for 
same  from  the  claim  agent  a  few  days 
ago.  I  would  again  offer  you  any  remit¬ 
tance  you  may  charge  had  you  not  already 
notified  me  that  you  do  not  take  any  pay 
for  bills  collected.  Therefore  let  me  again 
thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  kind 
favors  toward  me  in  this  matter,  and  any 
time  that  I  may  be  able  to  return  the 
favor  or  any  part  of  it  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  do  so.  God  bless  you  in  all  your  busi¬ 
ness.  E.  II.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  count  ourselves  well  paid  by  the 
kindly  expressions  of  appreciation  for  the 
little  service  we  rendered.  A  bundle  of 
rugs  valued  at  $52.84  miscarried  and  it 
took  10  months  to  get  an  adjustment. 
The  claims  still  hang  fire  and  settlements 
come  slowly.  Advise  us  promptly  if  any 
adjustment  is  received. 

What  has  become  of  my  coal  claim 
against  the  Erie  Railroad?  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  have  sold 
out  or  they  have  died.  They  must  have 
thought  that  I  owned  a  national  bank.  I 
wish  you  to  crowd  them  along  at  once,  as 
money  is  urgently  wanted,  and  that,  too. 
at  6  per  cent.  I  suppose  you  are  doing  all 
that  can  be  done.  Will  say  if  I  could  pay 
my  freight  the  way  they  pay  claims  I 
would  not  object  to  them  keeping  this 
claim.  My  freight  bills  are  better  than 
$100  a  month,  and  I  must  pay  and  they 
hold  my  money.  J.  E.  w. 

Ohio. 

The  criticism  is  justified.  Shippers  are 
compelled  to  pay  freight  in  advance,  but 
when  they  overpay  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
for  settlement  at  the  pleasure  of  transpor¬ 
tation  companies.  We  have  just  received 
payment  of  this  claim.  Added  to  an  over¬ 
charge  of  $28.08  there  was  a  loss  of 
$45.25  worth  of  coal,  and  it  took  15 
months  to  investigate,  and  no  interest 
added. 

As  a  subscriber.  I  wish  to  ask  you 
concerning  the  firm  from  whom  the  en¬ 
closed  letter  came.  I  have  had  no  deal 
with  them.  I  notice  they  give  no  refer¬ 
ence.  E.  N.  II. 

New  York. 


to  the  pail  has  a  glass  tube  inserted. 
Through  it  you  can  watch  the  milk  as 
it  flows  from  the  cow  to  the  container. 
This  operation  is  under  cover  and  sani¬ 
tary.  No  chance  for  contamination  from 
flies  and  litter.  Milk  milked  into 
Empires  is  purer,  cleaner  and  more 
wholesome.  An  Empire  not  only  does 
the  milking  better  and  more  uniformly 
but  raises  the  quality  of  your  milk. 

Viewed  from  every  angle  the  installation  of 
an  Empire  Milking  Machine  on  any  dairy 
farm  is  a  business-like  proceeding.  It  improves 


the  standard  of  your  milk.  It  changes  the  try¬ 
ing  and  laborious  job  of  hand  milking  to  a 
simple,  easy  system.  It  releases  labor  for  field 
work  or  permits  you  to  do  the  same  work  with 
less  help — for  with  an  Empire,  one  man  can 
milk  as  many  cows  as  three  can  milk  by  hand. 
It  improves  the  flow  and  quality  of  milk,  because 
its  action  is  always  gentle,  soothing  and  uniform. 
It  gets  the  most  from  “hard  milkers”  and  the 
nervous  cows;  cuts  dairy  costs  and  pays  for 
itself  many  times  over  in  increased  milk  profits. 

Why  continue  to  milk  by  hand  ?  Send  for 
our  catalog  No.  23,  and  learn  how  Empire 
Milking  Machines  can  help  you  to  greater  profits, 
greater  freedom  and  better  cows.  Ask  for  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


See  the 
Milk  Flow 

ON  the  Empire  Milking  Machine, 
each  rubber  tube  carrying  milk 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Chicago,  Ill.;  Denver,  Col.;  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Separators  and  Gasoline  Engines  Montreal  and  Toronto,  Canada 


; 


An  item  in  tin*  Publishers  Desk  col¬ 
umn  of  your  publication  (page  718.  issue 
of  April  l9,  1919),  which  apparently  was 
intended  to  refer  to  this  company,  has 
been  called  to  my  attention.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  offering  no  shares  of  its  stock  for 
sale.  I  suggest  that  you  make  a  cor¬ 
rection  to  this  effect  in  your  columns. 

MAIBOHM  MOTORS  CO. 

Sandusky.  O. 

We  are  glad  to  give  the  firm  the  benefit 
of  this  statement.  II.  L.  Barber  &  Co. 
•included  some  literature  of  the  Maibohm 
Motors  Company  with  other  promotions, 
which  caused  the  confusion.  Barber  & 
Co.  had  previously  sold  a  block  of  treasury 
stock  for  this  company.  Barber  &  Co.’s 
efforts  at  the  present  time  seem  to  be  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  the  stock  of 
the  Controvertible  Tractor  Corporation, 
which  we  understand  is  located  in  St. 
Paul.  Getting  rich  on  tractor  invest¬ 
ments,  according  to  Barber  &  Co.,  is  as 
easy  as  rolling  off  a  log. 


This'  is  not  much  of  a  farming  country, 
more  products  bought  than  sold.  Pota¬ 
toes,  75c  per  bu. ;  oats.  $1  at  mill;  but¬ 
ter.  60c;  eggs.  40c.  The  outlook  is  fairly 
good ;  too  much  wet  weather.  Oats  and 
corn  will  be  late.  What  wheat  and  rye 
there  is  looks  well.  H.  K. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 

Hay  from  $20  to  $24  per  ton;  millers 
arc  paying  $2.85  for  wheat,  75c  for  oats. 
Potatoes  are  selling  at  $1  to  $1.25.  But¬ 
ter.  55c  lb. ;  eggs.  88  to  45c ;  poultry,  40 
to  45c  per  lb.,  dressed.  Hogs.  18c,  live 
weight.  The  season  is  very  late  on  ac¬ 
count  of  wet  weather.  Less  than  one-half 
of  the  oats  have  been  sown  that  had  been 
planned,  many  farmers  not  having  the 
ground  plowed.  The  crops  which  are  in 
the  ground  are  doing  fairly  well.  Wheat 
is  fine  and  promises  to  bo  a  record  yield. 
The  earlv  fruits  were  killed  by  the  freeze 
two  weeks  ago.  but  the  apples  seem  to  la* 
all  right  yet-..  F.  T,  r. 

Allegheny  Co..  Pa. 


Feed  10°/°  Beef  Scrap  and 
Reduce  Egg  Cost  400V 

This  remarkable  statement  is  proven  by  experiments  carried  on  by 
the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  and  published  in  one  of  their  bulletins. 

All  expert  poultrymen  approve  of  Beef  Scrap  as  an  animal  feed 
because  it  supplies  the  necessary  Animal  Protein  and  Phosphate  of 
Lime  required  to  insure  heavy  egg  production,  high  fertility  and 
strong,  vigorous  chicks. 

REICHARD’S  HIGH  GRADE  BEEF  SCRAP 

is  clean,  sweet  and  wholesome — good  enough  to  eat.  Cuts  feeding 
cost,  makes  hens  lay  and  speeds  chicks  to  market. 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  revised  price  list,  free  booklet  and  sample.  N 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD 

1 5  W.  Lawrence  Street  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


9  BETTER  CHEESE  and  BUTTER  * 

made  with 

HANSEN'S  Preparations 

Take  the  guess  work  out  of  cheese  and  butter  making 
on  the  farm.  Simplify  the  work  and  make  it  easy. 

Big  creameries  where  champion  prize  cheese  and  butter  makers 
work,  use  Hansen's  Dairy  Preparations  because  they  are  pure, 
concentrated,  simplest  to  use  and  always  dependable. 

Hansen's  Rennet  Tablets  for  cheese  making  ;  Cheese  Color  Tab¬ 
lets  and  Danish  Butter  Color — pure  vegetable  colors  used  in  finest 
dairy  products  ;  Junket  Buttermilk  Tablets  for  ripening  the  milk  or 
cream  in  cheese  or  butter  making  in  the  small  dairy  or  lor  pre¬ 
paring  delicious  buttermilk  in  the  home. 

Ask  for  Hansen’s.  At  drug  or  grocery  stores  or  direct. 

Send  for  prices  and  valuable  free  litera¬ 
ture  on  Cheese  and  Butter  Making. 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Laboratory  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

— 

7 - ; — ^ 

Housewives 

serve 

Junket 

the  Food  Dessert 

Made  with  milk  amt 
Junket  Tablets  into 
a  variety  of  dainty, 
delicious  desserts — 
also  the  finest  ice 
cream. 

S  ■■  — / 

The  party  inquired  about.  B.  Seliger, 
has  no  established  financial  standing  that 
we  are  able  to  discover.  Mr.  Seliger  rep¬ 
resents  himself  as  a  dealer  and  not  a 
commission  merchant.  Once  more  we 
want  to  explain  that  the  people  calling 
themselves  “receivers.’’  “dealers.”  etc., 
are  avoiding  the  requirements  of  the  com¬ 
mission  merchants’  law,  which  is  the  only 
protection  shippers  have  that  they  will 
be  justly  treated.  These  dealers  place 
great  stress  on  the  fact  that  they  charge 
no  commission,  but  this  doesn’t  mean 
that  the  shipper  will  receive  more  than 
if  he  sent  his  produce  to  some  responsible 
commission  house. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 

(Continued  rom  page  947) 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Sales  are  reported  at:  Fowls,  39c; 
broilers.  50  to  60c- ;  roosters,  25c ;  ducks, 
28  to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best .  48  @  49 

Medium  to  good .  40  @  46 

Chickens  choice  in..... .  42  a  43 

Fair  to  Good .  37  @  39 

Broilers,  lb .  60  @  65 

Fowls .  33  @  38 

Boosters .  23  @  25 

Ducks  .  36  @  37 

Squabs,  doz. .  2  00  @1000 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  1U0  lbs . 

Pea . . 

Medium  ..  . 

Bed  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  Cxllfornla . 


10  25  @1175 
6  75  @  8  00 

6  50  @  8  00 
10  75  @12  00 
1175  @12  25 

7  25  @7  50 

8  00  &  9  00 


FRUITS. 


would  leave  the  house  only  12  ft.  wide. 
My  idea  is  to  make  it  a  16-ft.  house, 
open  front,  on  the  east  side,  same  style 
as  the  Maine  Experiment  Station  un¬ 
equal  span.  To  do  this  I  would  have  to 
run  it  over  on  the  back  4  ft.  on  piers. 
IIow  would  the  cellar  windows  go  if 
they  were  put  in  all  right  on  the  front 
side,  which  would  be  the  east,  and  then 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cellar  put  them 
north  and  south?  f.  h.  r. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  only  object  in  having  windows 
upon  both  sides  of  an  incubator  cellar  is 
to  secure  more  efficient  ventilation.  Un¬ 
less  a  large  number  of  machines  are  run 
in  a  small  space,  however,  the  matter  of 
ventilation  will  give  little  trouble,  and 
your  plan  is  all  right.  In  all  probability 
you  would  have  no  trouble  if  you  placed 
windows  upon  one  side  only.  M.  B.  D. 


Poor  Hatch 


Apples-Bnldwin.  bbl .  8  00  @1100 

Ben  Davis  .  5  00  @  8  00 

Albemarle  .  7  00  @15  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  25  @  35 

Oranges,  box  .  4  50  @  9  00 

Lemons,  box  .  4  25  @  5  00 

Grape  Fruit .  6  00  @9  00 

Pineapples.  36s  to  30s .  4  00  @  4  50 

Peaches.  Southern.  6-bkt.  crate .  2  75  @  4  00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  3  00  @  5  00 

Watermelons,  each .  1  00  @  1  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes—!..  L,  180  lbs .  4  50  @  5  CO 

State,  180  lbs .  4  25  @  5  00 

Maine,  165  lbs .  4  25  @  4  50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  3  00  @  9  00 

Southern,  new.  bbl..  best  .  7  00  @  9  00 

Southern,  common  to  good  .  2  50  @  6  00 

8weet  Potatoes,  bu .  2  00  @  5  50 

Beets,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  25 

Carrots,  bbl .  3  00  @  5  00 

Cabbage— New.  bbl .  2  00  @  3  25 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  150  @3  00 

Onions,  new.  bu . .  3  00  &  4  50 

String  Beans  bn .  2  00  @  4  00 

Squash.  New.  bu. ,  .  1  50  @  3  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  4  50- 

Splnach.  bbl .  100  @  2  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  3  00  @  5  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  00 

Chicory,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  00 

Asparagus,  doz .  2  50  @  4  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  150  @  4  50 

Peas.  bu.  bkt .  I  00  @  4  00 

Parsley,  bbl .  3  00  @  7  10 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  2  00  @  4  50 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @  2  00 

Rhubarb. 100  bunches  .  2  00  @4  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  45  00  @46  00 

No.  2 . 43  00  @44  00 

No.  3  . 38  00  @4100 

No  grade  . 30  00  @34  00 

Clover  mixed . 35  00  @44  00 

Straw,  Rye . 13  00  @15  00 


GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  Red  wheat :  New'  York.  $2.37%  ; 
Chicago,  $2.23 ;  Baltimore.  $2.35%  ;  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  $2.13 ;  St.  Louis.  $2.21."  Corn, 
No.  3  Yellow',  New  York.  $1.92;  Chicago, 
$1.81.  Oats,  No.  3  white.  New  York.  79 
to  80c :  Chicago.  09c.  Rye,  New  York, 
$1.5S ;  Chicago,  $1.51 ;  Duluth,  $1.47. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation  : 

Butter — Best  prints  .  09c 

Tub,  good  to  choice . 04  to  00c 

Cheese  . 40  to  45c 

Eggs,  fancy  . 04  to  05c 

Good  to  choice . 55  to  02c 

Potatoes,  lb .  3  to  4c 

Apples,  doz . ..GO  to  75c 

Fowls,  lb . . . .  .  .42  to  47c 

Bacon,  lb . 45  to  48c 

Fresh  fish,  lb . 20  to  25c 

Lettuce,  head  .  5  to  10c 


Philadelphia  Markets 


We  have  been  having  trouble  with 
hatching  eggs.  All  eggs  from  one  place, 
test  up  fairly  well  the  first  week,  but  we 
have  tested  again  on  the  fourteenth  day 
and  found  over  50  per  cent  dead,  and  if 
left  in  the  incubator  fail  to  hatch.  The 
seller  claims  that  when  eggs  from  the 
same  lot  were  set  under  hens  they  all 
hatched.  We  had  other  eggs  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  at  same  time  and  they  of  course 
had  the  same  heat  and  care,  and  hatched 
over  75  per  cent.  Why  do  not  those  eggs 
hatch  the  same  as  the  others?  The  first 
test  is  about  the  same.  We  have  raised 
poultry  by  hen  and  machine  for  over  25 
years  and  know  how  to  run  any  make  of 
incubator,  and  have  handled  all  kinds  of 
birds.  b.  c.  F. 

New  York. 

There  are  so  many  factors  involved  in 
hatehability  of  eggs  that  it  is  impossible 
for  one  to  say,  without  very  definite 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  in¬ 
volved.  why  any  particular  lot  of  eggs 
did  not  hatch.  Eggs  may  be  fertile  and 
vet  not  contain  germs  of  sufficient  vigor  to 
carry  them  clear  through  the  hatching 
process  alive.  This  lack  of  vigor,  in  turn, 
may  be  due  to  a  great  variety  of  causes. 
Eggs.  too.  that  might  hatch  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions  of  incubation  might  fail 
under  less  favorable  ones.  Many  eggs 
that  would  hatch  if  incubated  within  a 
few  days  of  their  having  been  laid  would 
not  hatch  if  held  for  a  few  days  longer. 
Even  leaving  eggs  in  one  position  too  long 
before  incubating  will  destroy  their  hatch- 
ability.  as  will  keeping  them  under  unfa¬ 
vorable  conditions  as  to  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture.  Two  weeks,  even  when  properly 
kept,  is  about  the  limit  of  time  allowable 
for  holding  eggs,  and  that  is  too  long  to 
hold  them.  Eggs  not  turned  while  being 
held  will  permit  the  germ  to  “settle.”  ac¬ 
tually,  to  float  and  stick  to  the  egg  mem¬ 
branes.  Eggs  kept  at  too  high  a  temper¬ 
ature,  above  00,  will  lose  in  the  vitality 
of  their  germs.  Too  low  a  temperature, 
below  40.  will  have  the  same  detrimental 
effect.  To  say  nothing  of  the  multitude 
of  conditions  affecting  the  breeding  stock, 
you  will  see  that  it  is  impossible,  off¬ 
hand,  for  anyone  to  say  why  these  eggs 
did  not  hatch,  even  granting  that  the 
hatching  process  was  conducted  absolutely 
without  fault.  m.  b.  d. 


Big  Wings 

I  have  a  flock  of  1.000  three-weeks-old 
8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  chicks.  They  are  in 
good  healthy  condition  except  for  the  fact 
that  their  wings  seem  to  grow  faster  than 
the  rest  of  the  body.  What  is  the  cause 
and  remedy?  I  am  feeding  a  commercial 
chick  grain  and  milk  mash,  to  which  I 
add  a  little  bran  and  bonemeal,  with  milk 
to  drink.  u.  K. 

New  Jersey. 


RUTTER. 

Nearby  prints.  04  to  00c:  tub  creamery, 
best.  58  to  00c ;  common  to  good.  52  to 
57c ;  packing  stock.  44  to  40c. 

EGGS. 

Neaibv.  best.  50  to  52c;  gathered,  best, 
44  to  40c ;  lower  grades,  40  to  43c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  40  to  die;  broilers,  45  to  00c; 
roosters.  22  to  23c ;  ducks,  30  to  32c ; 
geese,  20  to  23c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  38  to  40c ;  roosters.  27c  :  Spring 
ducks,  41  to  42c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $5.50  to 
$9.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples.  Baldwin.  $9  to  $11;  Russet, 
$0  to  $S ;  Ben  Davis.  $0  to  $9.  Straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  15  to  30c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.50  to  82  75 ; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50 ; 
onions,  new,  bu.,  $4  to  $4.75 ;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  $3  to  $4. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilav.  Timothv.  No.  1.  $44  to  $45;  No. 
2.  $42  to  $43 :  No.  3.  $39  to  $40 ;  o' over 
mixed.  $38  to  $-42.  Straw,  rye.  $’2  50  to 
$14  ;  oat  and  wheat.  $10.50  to  $13  50. 


Ventilation  of  Incubator  Cellar 

I  have  a  cellar  30x12.  running  north 
and  south.  I  wish  to  build  au  incuba¬ 
tor  cellar,  and  make  a  laying  house 
for  hens  over  the  incubator  cellar.  All 
the  plans  of  incubator  cellars  that  I  have 
seen  tell  one  to  put  windows  on  both 
sides  about  10  feet  apart.  If  I  build  it 
that  way  so  as  to  have  the  windows  come 
exactly  right  I  would  have  to  build  it 
flush  with  the  incubator  cellar,  which 


If  these  chicks  are  in  good,  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  you  do  not  need  to  worry  over  the 
rate  of  growth  of  their  wings.  The  wings 
of  Leghorn  chicks  sprout  rapidly  and 
grow  with  remarkable  rapidity,  due,  I 
presume,  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  wild 
state,  wings  were  about  the  first  things 
needed  by  fowls.  Long,  drooping  wings, 
which  chicks  have  not  strength  enough  to 
keep  up  in  place  are  an  evidence  of  lack 
of  vitality  which  may  be  due  to  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  causes.  It  is  not  the  length  of 
the  wing  which  is  at  fault,  however,  but 
lack  of  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  body  sup¬ 
porting  the  wings.  This  may  be  the  result 
of  disease  or  of  improper  feeding,  brood¬ 
ing.  etc.  Your  chicks  should  have  some 
meat  food  in  addition  to  their  whole  and 
ground  grains,  even  though  they  are  fed 
milk.  If  they  have  an  ample  supply  of 
milk,  the  amount  of  beef  scrap  ordinarily 
feed  can  be  much  reduced,  but  it  should 
not  be  cut  out  altogether.  m.  b.  d. 


HOI  STS 

Tbo  lares  show  of  ’‘Hoists’'  is  now  on,  in  order  not 
to  he  late  for  the  haying  season  it  will  bo  necessary 
to  got  in  line.  The  time  is  short,  so  order  now,  let 
ns  explain  how  we  can  save  yon  money,  write  for 
quotations  and  circulars. 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

11-13  State  Street  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 

Sold  by  The  John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Baltimore.  Md. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


Wo  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man.  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR 
HOME 


with  ARLINGTON 
Guaranteed  PAINT 
at  FACTORY  PRICES 


An  easily  applied  coat  or  two  of  Arlington 
pure  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  paint  adds 
years  to  the  life  of  any  farm  residence  and 
greatly  enhances  its  appearance  and  finan¬ 
cial  value.  Don’t  experiment  with  ordinary 
ready-mixed  paint  that  may  peel  off — 
Get  Arlington  —  the  paint  that  resists 
weather  for  years,  spreads  well,  penetrates 
and  does  not  peel  off — guaranteed  by  a 
company  that  has  made  quality  paints  for 
17  years.  Made  in  colors  to  suit  your  taste 
and  at  a  price  to  fit  your  pocket-book. 
We  can  save  you  money  on  paint  and  enamels  for 
any  purpose — houses,  porches,  silos,  barns,  imple¬ 
ments  and  interior  decoration.  For  dairies  use 
More-lite,  the  interior  sanitary  white  enamel. 
All  paints  sold  on  money- back  guarantee.  Try 
some  ;  return  what's  left  if  not  satisfied.  Reference 
any  Canton  bank. 

Write  for  money-saving  pricelist,  color 
cards  and  other  paint  information. 

THE  ARLINGTON  MFG.  CO. 

Capacity  one  million  gallons  per  year. 

905  Arlington  Ave.,  Canton,  Ohio 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
ihis  Kate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise- 
raent.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  Keneral  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  patres. 
beed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Capable  woman  as  cook,  in  small 
.Summer  hotel  located  in  mountains  about  100 
miles  from  New  York  City;  must  be  good,  all 
around  plain  cook:  woman  with  daughter  for 
chambermaid  desirable:  statp  experience  and 
salary  expected.  •  ADVERTISER  5557,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — lien  with  good  references  for  the 
following  positions:  Barn,  teamster,  repair 
man:  must  understand  gasoline  motors:  also  the 
repairing  of  all  farm  machinery.  BAY  END 
FARM,  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  mid'dle-aged  woman,  one  thor¬ 
oughly  used  to  country  life,  to  help  care  for 
an  elderly  person  and  assist  in  work  in  the  house; 
two  in  family:  no  laundry  work:  house,  modern 
conveniences:  permanent  employment  and  good 
wages:  answers  with  dependents  not  considered. 
ADVERTISER  5560.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a  State 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded :  salary  $45  a 
month  for  men  and  $30  for  women,  with  main¬ 
tenance.  State  age  when  applying.  Applv  to 
SUPERINTENDENT,  I.etehworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  reliable  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work:  two  in  family;  Long  Island.  MR.  MEL¬ 
VIN,  1  Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 


HERDSMA'N  for  Guernsey  herd  wanted  July  1st; 

competent  and  reliable,  who  can  get  results 
in  A.  R.  work:  write  fully,  stating  experience, 
references  and1  compensation.  HILLSWOLD 
FARM,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  to  take  charge 
of  plant  on  private  estate;  must  understand 
incubation  and  the  proper  care  of  stock:  good 
chance  for  man  to  show  his  ability.  Address, 
giving  references  and  wages  expected,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Men  in  dairy  plant  and*  on  farms — 
Farm  hands,  $‘2  per  day  with  board  and  room; 
barn  men,  $55  per  month  with  board  and  room; 
milkers.  $(‘.0  per  month  with  board  and  room. 
COLUMBIA  MILK  FARMS,  Julinstown,  N.  J. 

FEMALE  attendants  for  an  insene  hospital; 

pay  $30  a  month,  board  and  laundry.  Address 
S.  LORD.  Stamford,  Conn. 

WORKING  HERDSMAN — Grade  Holstein  herd, 
Hinman  milking  machine;  $70;  house,  wood 
for  fuel,  garden,  milk.  ADVERTISER  5580, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKER-DAIRYMAN — Married;  milking  ma¬ 
chine;  modern  barns;  $55;  house,  garden  spot, 
milk  and  fuel.  ADVERTISER  5581,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Ry  June  15th.  young  or  middle-aged 
man  for  "•■ueral  farm  work;  little  milking  to 
be  done;  must  be  experienced  and  have  best  of 
references  as  to  character  and  ability.  SUNSET 
FARM.  Shelburne.  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


TWO  high  school  boys,  one  with  several  seasons’ 
farm  experience,  want  to  find  work  on  fruit 
farm  in  Orange  or  Ulster  or  Coluiuhia  counties; 
both  strong,  sturdy  boys  of  17  years.  Address 
ADVERTISER  55S9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN,  age  27,  good  habits,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  farm  doing  general  farm  work;  had 
long  experience  in  blacksmithing  and  carpenter 
work;  best  references.  Write  to  PETER  KAS¬ 
PER,  Middlefield,  Conn. 

WANTED — Position  on  general  farm;  experience 
desired:  wages  no  objeet;  age  18.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5591.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  or  foreman,  can  work  with 
his  head  as  well  as  his  hands:  single;  29; 
practical  man.  some  college  training;  experi¬ 
enced;  go  anywhere;  references.  ADVERTISER 
5576.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  desires  position;  mar¬ 
ried;  no  children;  thoroughly  understands  bal¬ 
ancing  rations,  feeding  for  results  and  calf  rais¬ 
ing;  a  first-class  butter-maker;  practical  and 
up-to-date  in  every  respect:  am  strictly  sober 
and  industrious:  at  liberty  June  15;  references. 
ADVERTISER  5584,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NEAT,  competent  young  woman  with  MB,  16, 
wants  housekeeping  for  owner  on  farm  in 
good  location.  ADVERTISER  5582,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  estate  manager,  college  graduat",  wide 
farm  experience,  A.  R.  O.  work,  ex-county 
agent,  married.  W.  F.  KREMMELBEIN,  79 
Westfield1  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  by  elderly  man;  20  years’ 
experience  breeding  fine  poultry,  making  but¬ 
ter,  all  dairy  products  and  general  country 
store;  understand  balanced  rations  for  all  farm 
stock;  strietly  moral,  reliable  and  temperate. 
Adrfress  ADVERTISER  5585,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman;  American;  married,  cue 
child;  12  years’  experience;  understand  car¬ 
pentry,  concrete,  all  repairs,  incubator,  brooders; 
either  gentleman’s  country  place  or  commercial 
farm.  ADVERTISER  5588,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position;  exper¬ 
ienced  with  incubators  and  brooders;  indus¬ 
trious,  faithful  worker;  state  salary;  can  fur¬ 
nish  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  5587 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPECTABLE  man,  40,  married,  no  children, 
d'osires  position  in  the  country;  state  partieu- 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5590,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


per  mourn  ana  one-Ulird  or  the 
profits  will  secure  the  services  of  two  expert 
poultrymen.  familiar  with  mammoth  commer¬ 
cial  and  fancy  poultry  plants;  can  give  Terv 
strong  references.  J.  H.  BOGART,  care  I  a 
Belle  Poultry  Ranch,  Aurora,  Col. 


— cursing  partner  on  well-paying 
poultry  farm  located  in  commuting  distance  of 
•  ork:  w'n  Part  salary  and  share  profit 
AD\  ERTISER  5583,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 500  acres  in  Southern  Ver¬ 
mont;  good  soil;  fruit  trees;  sugar  orchards; 
well^watered;  good  buildings.  BOX  213,  Corinth. 


*o,vuo  i.HUMb,  commuting  poultry  farm.  7 
.  stationi  acres;  modern  buildings 

lor  1,200  head;  concrete  floors,  non-freeze  water 
system;  electric  artificial  daylight:  brooder*; 
over  100  lo-year  fruit  trees;  good  barn,  brook 
spring,  artesian  well:  house  8  rooms,  steam 
heat,  electric  light,  all  improvements:  sale  ex- 
change.  $9.000.  BOX  09,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm:  about  15  acres’ 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4,000  hens:  6.000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laving  houses 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  U  mile 
from  town  of  3.500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard:  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  26 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean;  set  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAW  ARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 

96-ACRE  dairy  farm,  stocked  and  equipped 

ready  for  business;  ideal  Summer  home  for 
city  man;  two  miles  to  hustling  railroad  town- 
plenty  wood,  fruit  and  berries;  buildings  in  good 
repair;  piped”  with  never-failing  spring  water. 
JOHN  W.  BASS,  Randolph,  Vt. 


75-ACRE  poultry  farm,  with  fruit,  beautifu'lv 

located  on  Seneca  Lake,  above  Watkins  Glen; 
two  good  houses,  11  and  7  rooms;  one  new  hi  r 
and  cold  running  water,  bath,  steam  heated,  etc. ; 
new.  large  barn  and  outbuildings;  modern  liou*  s 
for  1.300  hens:  Colony  system  for  3.000  hicks; 
Camden  incubator:  superior  strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns;  2.000  April  hatched  chicks  on  range;  will 
sell  equipment  and  pullets;  Pa.  and  X  Y  Cent 
R.  ^t.’s  two  miles.  F.  E.  UPSON,  Dundee', 


young  orchard ;  well:  bungalow;  poultrv  houses! 
etc.  H.  FURMAN.  Grottoes,  Va. 

COUNTY — 354  acres,  sixteen  miles  from 
buffalo,  six  miles  East  Aurora,  two  miles 
South  Wales,  half  mile  from  improved1  State 
road:  soil  sandy  loam,  just  rolling  enough  frr 
good  natural  drainage,  and  well  adapted  for 
potatoes,  wheat,  oat*.  Timothy,  clover,  beans 
corn  silage  and  nearly  all  other  grains  ami 
vegetables:  excellent  pasture,  eighty  acres 

woods,  five  acres  bearing  apple  orchard,  fortv 
acres  Timothy,  clover  and  Alsike.  seeded  la*t 
year:  now  putting  in  crops  with  three  films; 
ten-room  frame  dwelling:  basement  barn’ 
forty-five  by  ninety  feet;  also  other  buildings; 
throe  good  wells  besides  unfailing  springs  in 
pasture:  price,  sixty  dollars  per  acres,  half  cash 
E.  J.  McGRATH.  owner,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Bell 
phone.  Lockport  1279-J. 


EXCHANGE  for  good  farm  or  will  sell  my  beau¬ 

tiful  Summer  home.  Lake  George:  $10,000; 
give  full  description  of  farm  and  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5586,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
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acres  hay  and  dairy  farm,  located  in  Orange 
County,  with  all  tools  and  farm  macl)  in  er  v ; 
stalls  for  70  head  of  stock:  55  voting  registered1 
Holsteins:  running  water  house  and  barn;  good 
buildings;  house  has  hot  water  heat.  bath,  open 
fireplaces,  etc.:  good  stone  road;  1U  miles  Bor¬ 
den’s.  Erie  station  and  village.  Address  BOX 
154,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE — Four  fully  equipped  dairy  farms 
ranging  from  100  to  ISO  acres  each:"  from  30 
to  40  milch  cows,  all  to  freshen  in  Fall  on  each 
farm;  or  will  sell  with  privilege  of  working 
farms  for  six  months  for  wages  or  on  sliar<  s 
six  months  or  year  under  my  management; 
these  farms  are  50  miles  from  New  York 
ALBERT  VAXDERMEULEN,  Monroe.  X.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Pullford  tractor  attachment;  taken 
for  debt.  CLYDE  HECK,  Monroe.  N.  Y. 


FOR_  SALE — Any  part  15.000  No.  3  cans  with 
2-7  16  solder  hemmed  caps;  some  sliglitiv  runt¬ 
ed  on  outside;  $30  per  M.  H.  N.  FLEMING. 
Erie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — We  offer  for  sale,  immediate  ship¬ 
ment,  the  following  agriculture  implements, 
all  in  first-class  condition:  One  Mogul  SIC.  trac¬ 
tor  and  three  plows,  two  Planet  Junior  cultiva¬ 
tors,  one  2-horse  harrow,  one  Oliver  horse  plow, 
one  corn  planter,  one  steel  oil  barrel,  one  disc 
harrow,  one  steel  gas  barrel,  one  tractor  attach¬ 
ment  with  chain,  one  tractor  belt  drive,  one 
Oliver  tractor  plow,  four  Oliver  tractor  plow¬ 
shares.  U.  S.  METALS  REFINING  COMPANY, 
Chrome,  N.  J. 


JAPANESE  Hull-less  Popcorn.  191S  crop,  in  one- 
to  five-pound  bags,  30c  a  pound:  in  ten-pound 
bags,  28c;  in  50-pound  bags.  26c  and  postage  to 
your  zone.  S.  E.  HALL,  Cherry  Valley.  Ill. 

5-10  AVERY  tractor,  good  as  new.  $350:  John 
Deere  two-bottom  plow,  $75.  E.  RONTZAHX, 
Aspers.  Pa. 

GOULD  electric  lighting  plant:  excellent  condi¬ 

tion:  ideal  for  farm  or  small  country  place. 
BRITTON  DAVIS.  Congers,  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Trailer  for  Ford  car:  never  been 
used:  price  $50.  A.  O.  CHAPIN,  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

REES — 15  B.  extractor  and  supers  for  sale.  T. 

PHILLIPS,  909  Valley  Road,  Montelair,  N.  J. 


15c  or  33c — Which? 
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HAULING  a  ton  of  farm  products  is  costing  you  either  I  5  c 
or  33c  for  every  mile,  depending  on  whether  you  use 
motor  trucks  or  horses. 


litULUi  u  uv^ivo  wx  .  ;  •  f  #  |  - 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  it  costs  1  Oc  per 
ton  mile  to  Haul  corn  and  wheat  to  market  with  motor*  trucks  and 
that  it  costs  33c  to  haul  corn  and  30c  to  haul  wheat  with  horses. 
This  is  the  average  for  the  country.  In  some  sections,  it  costs 
49c  to  haul  corn  and  42c  to  haul  wheat  with  horses. 


There  is  One 


b 


to  haul  farm  products  by  motor  truck  and  that 
is  to  use  the  dependable  International  Motor 
Truck  with  service  and  quality  built  into  it  to 
the  last  part.  Our  many  years  of  experience 
in  developing  and  selling  power  equipment 
for  farm  use — engines,  tractors,  and  all  kinds 
of  farm  machines — and  all  the  knowledge  of 
farm  conditions  that  experience  has  given  us, 
are  built  into  the  International  Motor  Truck. 
It  will  prove  as  useful,  as  convenient  and  as 
profitable  as  your  engine,  tractor  or  automobile 
—  perhaps  more  so.  —  Every  part  —  engine, 


transmission,  internal  gear  drive  rear  axle  — 
is  made  to  work  efficiently  with  every  other 
part  under  country  road  and  load  conditions. 
It  is  a  truck  you  can  afford  to  buy  and  afford 
to  use.  There  is  a  style  of  body  and  size  of 
truck  to  meet  practically  every  hauling  require¬ 
ment. 

Give  us  your  annual  tonnage  to  and  from 
town,  and  we  will  tell  you  whether  or  not  an 
International  will  prove  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  Write  now  so  you  will  have  complete 
information  to  use  when  you  need  it. 


Motor  Truck  Sales  Department 

}  4  ,  .  ,4.  .  ♦ 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(INCORPORATED) 

Chicago  <-  USA 

Branch  Houses,  Distributors  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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Hustling  the  Hay  from  the  Field 

Make  the  Horse  Do  the  Lifting 

MATTER  OF  EVAPORATION.— Haymaking  is 
a  job  of  evaporation.  We  struggle  to  give 
green  grass  the  water  cure  by  taking  the  water  out 
of  it.  It  'is  the  air  rather  than  the  sun  that  effects 
the  cure,  and  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  hot  air 
proves  more  effective  than  cold  reasoning.  The  best 
hay,  especially  the  clover  or  Alfalfa,  is  made  in  the 
shade,  away  from  the  hot  sun.  where  the  warm  air 
can  blow  through  it.  The  reason  for  this  is  evident 


with  a  little  thought.  Cut  down  two  trees  in  full 
leaf.  With  one  immediately  chop  off  all  limbs  so  as 
to  leave  the  trunk.  Leave  the  other  alone,  letting 
the  leaves  wither  when  they  see  fit.  The  log  of  the 
first  tree  will  remain  damp  and  soggy.  The  log  of 
the  tree  where  the  leaves  were  left  will  dry  out  much 
faster  than  the  other.  That  is  because  the  leaver 
sucked  or  pumped  o\it  the  water  from  the  log  before 
they  died.  When  they  were  cut  off.  or  if  they  were 
promptly  withered  and  killed  this  water  would  have 
remained  in  the  log  until  it  could  evaporate  very 
slowly  through  the  wood.  In  like  manner,  broad¬ 


leaved  plants  like  clover  or  Alfalfa  will  throw  off 
the  greater  part  of  their  water  through  the  leaves, 
if  these  are  kept  away  from  the  direct  sun,  so  that 
they  will  not  dry  and  wither  at  once.  When  the 
leaves  dry,  the  moisture  must  be  thrown  off  through 
the  stems,  and  that  is  a  much  harder  process.  The 
theory  of  curing  clover  hay,  therefore,  is  to  cut  it 
before  maturity,  and  rake  or  throw  the  hay  into  the 
swath  or  cock  before  the  leaves  are  fully  withered. 
Then  by  opening  up  this  swath  or  cock  to  the  warm 
air  the  water  drawn  off  by  the  leaves  will  be  evap¬ 
orated,  and  the  hay  will  be  cured.  In  this  year  of 


Haymaking  in  the  Time  of  Maud  Mutter.  Fig.  25 7 


A  Two-horse  Tedder  Will  Turn  as  Much  Hag  as  These  10  Men.  Fig.  25S 


The  Hag  Loader  Taking  up  Hag  from  the  Swath.  Fig.  200 


The  Push  Rake.  Used  in  the  West.  Fig.  261 


The  Combination  Push  Rake  and  Stacker.  Fig.  262 
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short  help  a  farmer  must  use  every  device  he  can 
afford  to  hurry  up  the  process  of  cutting  and  curing 
and  housing  the  hay. 

METHODS  OF  HANDLING. — The  pictures  on  the 
first  page  were  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington,  to  illustrate  the  different 
ways  of  handling  the  ha  n  tl'  field.  Fig.  257  shows 
the  old-fashioned  outfit  very  much  as  Maud  Muller 
doubtless  helped  operate  when  the  judge  viewed  her 
with  favor.  Many  of  these  old-fashioned  operations 
seem  slow  to  us  now,  but  they  were  effective.  The 
writer  worked  as  a  boy  on  a  New  England  farm, 
where  all  the  hay  was  cut  wiihh  a  hand  scythe.  We 
had  the  job  of  following  the  mower,  and  shaking  up 
the  swath  with  a  hand  fork,  and  no  modern  hay  ted¬ 
der  can  do  a  more  complete  job.  This  hay  was  all 
raked  with  wooden  hand  rakes,  and  loaded  and  un¬ 
loaded  with  a  hand  fork.  It  seems  like  a  slow  back 
number  now,  yet  when  that  farm  was  operated  with 
these  old  tools,  the  land  was  all  paid  for  and  there 
was  a  little  surplus  every  year.  That  farm  is  now 
part  of  a  large  estate  qh  which  all  the  modern  hay 
tools  are  used,  yet  the  chief  decoration  on  that  farm 
is  a  big  mortgage.  In  these  days  it  is  a  waste  of 
human  labor  to  shake  up  hay  by  hand,  as  is  being 
done  by  the  gang  at  Fig.  25S.  One  man  and  a  two- 
horse  tedder  would  do  the  work  of  the  10  men  shown 
in  the  picture,  and  doubtless  do  it  about  as  well; 
yet  this  may  be  on  a  farm  where  these  hands  must 
be  kept  for  other  operations,  and  they  are  put  into 
the  hayfield  for  a  short  time  on  an  emergency. 

THE  HORSE  RAKE— The  first  horse  hay-rake 
we  ever  saw  was  the  old  wooden  flip-flop.  That 
raked  up  the  hay,  but  it  needed  a  prizefighter  to  lift 
it  off  the  ground.  The  other  day  at  an  auction  in 
our  neighborhood  one  of  these  old  flip-flops  was 
offered  for  sale.  No  one  would  bid  on  it,  except 
finally  oue  person  was  ready  to  buy  it  as  a  curi¬ 
osity.  The  sulky  rake  has  done  excellent  service  in 
the  hayfield,  but  in  large  operations  the  side-delivery 
rake  shown  at  Fig.  259  has  proved  very  useful.  This 
throws  the  hay  into  a  loose  windrow,  where  it  can 
be  promptly  taken  up  by  the  hay-loader,  and  the 
modern  plan  is  to  cure  the  hay  in  the  windrow 
whenever  possible.  The  loader  can  start  in  the  hay- 
field  as  soon  as  the  side-delivery  has  made  a  double 
windrow  across  the  field. 

THE  HAY  LOADER. — A  comparison  may  be  made 
with  the  Maud  Muller  plan  of  loading  hay  with  the 
picture  shown  at  Fig.  2G0.  A  good  loader  does  at 
one  operation  all  the  work  of  raking  and  pitching 
out  of  the  windrow  or  the  cock  onto  the  wagon.  The 
horses  do  the  raking  and  lifting.  Usually  two  men, 
with  a  boy  to  drive,  can  handle  40  per  cent  more  hay 
than  three  men  loading  by  hand.  This  is  not  always 
true,  because  some  men  are  very  expert  at  tossing 
hay  on  the  wagon  with  a  fork.  They  know  just  how 
to  do  it,  and  the  loader  will  have  to  work  lively  to 
keep  up  with  them. 

STACKING. — All  sorts  of  devices  are  practiced  to 
clean  up  the  work  of  putting  the  hay  into  the  mow  or 
stack.  In  some  cases  we  know  of,  the  hay  is  bunched 
in  the  field  and  a  rope  put  around  a  large  wad  of  it, 
and  the  whole  thing  hauled  straight  to  the  barn  over 
the  ground.  Not  much  stacking  is  done  in  the  East 
except  as  an  overflow  after  the  barn  is  filled.  In 
some  cases,  however,  where  hay  is  baled  for  sale,  the 
hay  is  stacked  in  some  handy  place  and  baled  before 
the  Fall  rains  come  on.  The  picture  at  Fig.  2H1 
shows  a  Western  operator  speeding  up  the  hay¬ 
making  by  the  use  of  a  pushing  rake  and  what  they 
call  the  overshot  stacker.  The  push  rake  runs  on 
the  ground,  with  the  horses  behind.  The  long  wood¬ 
en  fingers  catch  up  the  hay  in  a  bunch  and  push  it, 
1,000  lbs.  at  a  time,  up  to  the  stacker.  This  imple¬ 
ment  is  run  by  a  team  of  horses  and  lifts  the  jag  of 
hay  up  in  the  air  and  dumps  it  on  top  of  the  stack. 
In  some  places  a  little  gasoline  engine  will  take  the 
place  of  the  horses  at  the  stack,  and  it  would  make 
an  Eastern  farmer  marvel  to  see  the  way  the  hay  is 
thrown  on  to  the  stack  by  this  outfit. 

A  COMBINATION  STACKER.— Fig.  262  shows 
what  they  call  the  last  word  in  stacking  hay  on  a 
large  scale.  This  is  what  they  call  the  combination 
stacker.  When  pulled  by  two  horses  this  machine 
takes  the  hay  from  the  swath,  carries  it  up  to  the 
stack  and  then  dumps  it  on  top,  thus  combining  all 
the  motions  of  raking,  cocking,  loading  and  unloading. 
We  are  paying  at  our  own  place  2c  per  lb.  for  hay 
at  this  time,  so  that  dried  grass  has  become  a  valu¬ 
able  product  There  is  a  good  crop  in  sight  this 
year,  and  prices  ought  to  continue  high,  so  that  it 
will  pay  to  take  every  possible  advantage  of  the  sea¬ 
son  for  housing  the  crop. 

CURING  ALFALFA. — Fig.  265  shows  the  hired 
man  at  work  cocking  Alfalfa  with  a  hand  fork.  The 
hay  cock  here  showp  might  not  satisfy  Mr.  Hartman, 
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who  tells  us  this  week  about  curing  millet  hay,  but 
it  is  a  good  sample  of  about  the  way  such  work  is 
done.  Alfalfa  cocked  up  in  that  way  will  practically 
cure  itself,  and  if  in  case  of  a  storm  a  cover  or  cap 
can  be  put  on  top,  there  will  be  a  flue  quality  of 
fodder. 

RED  CLOVER. — Fig.  263  also  shows  a  good  field 
of  Red  clover,  apparently  just  ready  to  be  cut.  All 
the  new  feeds  from  Alfalfa  to  Sudan  grass  may  come 
and  go,  but  on  many  a  farm  good  old-fashioned  clover 
is  after  all  the  backbone  of  dairying.  Where  land 
has  been  well  limed  and  cared  for,  Red  clover  will 
produce  wonderful  crops,  and  in  many  cases,  consid¬ 
ering  the  care  needed  in  seeding,  it  will  prove  just 
about  as  profitable  as  Alfalfa.  There  are  thousands 
of  acres  in  the  East  where  neither  Alfalfa  nor  Red 
clover  will  thrive.  Our  own  farm  is  naturally  that 
kind  of  soil,  yet  we  have  obtained  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  by  using  Alsike  clover  on  such  land.  We  have  it 
this  year  as  thick  as  a  mat,  and  considerably  more 
than  knee-high  already,  and  this  on  land  so  sour 
that  Alfalfa  and  Red  clover  would  not  live  over  one 
year. 


Experience  in  Soil  Improvement  in  Virginia 

ESULTS  OF  FERTILITY.— A  fertile  soil  is  a 
national  asset.  A  rich  soil  is  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  schools,  ‘better  roads  and  excellent 
homes.  Where  soils  become  exhausted,  schools,  roads 
and  homes  soon  go  down.  Nations  decay.  Hence, 
soil  improvement  is  a  most  vital  thing  with  us  here 
in  our  country  where  the  original  fertility  ds  being 
rapidly  exhausted,  in  many  instances.  Heavy  rains 
which  fall  on  much  of  our  rolling  lands  carry  great 
quantities  of  soil  fertility  down  to  the  streams, 
which  bear  it  on  towards  the  ocean.  Fortunately,  we 
have  an  inexhaustible  store  of  nitrogen  in  the  air 
and  large  quantities  of  potash  in  the  subsoil.  If  we 
tap  these  stores  much  of  our  soil  can  be  brought  back 
to  its  virgin  fertility. 

MAKING  A  BEGINNING. — The  recent  world  war 
has  clearly  demonstrated  the  importance  of  an  abun¬ 
dant  food  supply.  This  can  be  produced  on  fewer 
acres  at  less  expense  where  the  soil  readily  responds 
to  the  hand  of  the  tiller.  Five  years  ago  I  began  a 
small  experiment  along  this  line  of  soil  improvement. 
In  the  field  I  was  preparing  for  corn  there  was  a 
hillside  of  about  one  acre  which  had  never  been  cul¬ 
tivated  to  my  knowledge.  It  was  overgrown  with 
the  small  variety  of  broom  sedge,  and  small  gullies 
were  washing  at  several  places.  The  grass  was  so 
scant  on  it  that  it  looked  as  though  there  was  not 
enough  to  support  a  goose.  It  was  an  eyesore  to  me. 
Therefore  I  decided  to  plow  this  hillside  also,  but 
found  it  a  very  diflicult  thing.  Two  strong  horses 
could  pull  the  plow  only  five  or  six  inches  deep  in 
the  soil.  Before  the  plow  was  started  the  washed 
places  were  covered  with  some  light  material,  such 
as  straw,  cornstalks  and  leaves,  in  order  to  prevent 
further  washing.  The  land  was  too  steep  to  haul 
heavy  manure. 

CULTIVATION  AND  FERTILIZER. — After  the 
land  was  plowed,the  soil  froze,  which  helped  greatly 
in  making  a  good  seed  bed.  Before  the  harrow  went 
onto  the  soil  400  lbs.  of  basic  slag  was  broadcast 
over  it.  This  hillside  was  planted  to  corn  with  the 
other  part  of  the  field.  During  Spring  and  early 
Summer  the  soil  was  well  tilled.  Just  before  the 
last  cultivation  the  following  mixture  of  clovers  and 
grasses  was  broadcast  over  the  soil :  Crimson  clover, 
8  lbs.;  Small  Red  clover,  6  lbs.;  Alsike  clover,  0  lbs.; 
Red-top,  2  lbs. ;  Orchard  grass.  1%  bu.  A  light  spring- 
tooth  harrow  was  run  between  the  rows,  which  cov¬ 
ered  the  seed  well.  In  the  Fall  the  ground  was  mat¬ 
ted  over  with  clover  and  grass,  but  the  corn  was  a 
failure;  perhaps  not  over  five  bushels  was  produced. 

THE  SPRING  SHOWING.— The  following  Spring 
the  Crimson  clover  literally  painted  the  hillside  red. 
When  this  crop  died  down  the  Alsike  gave  it  an¬ 
other  color.  After  this  crop  the  Red  clover  came  on 
and  it  looked  as  though  all  the  grass  was  smothered. 
But  in  September  the  grass  came  up  through  the 
mat  of  clover  straw  and  covered  the  ground.  The 
vegetable  matter  spread  over  the  soil  that  Fall  was 
so  thick  it  felt  “givy”  under  foot.  The  following 
Spring  clover  came  up  thickly  from  seed  over  the 
land.  During  the  Summer  the  Orchard  grass  ma¬ 
tured  a  fair  crop  of  seed. 

FIVE  YEARS’  RESULTS.— Now,  after  five  years, 
there  is  a  good  sod  all  over  the  land,  and  just  a 
stalk  of  sedge  appearing  here  and  there.  The  graz¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  hillside  is  better  than  most  other 
parts  of  the  field.  Apparently  it  would  produce  a 
good  yield  of  corn.  The  land  has  been  brought  back 
to  its  original  fertility.  Three  crops  of  clover  in 
oue  year  have  given  heart  to  the  land 

EXPERIENCE  ON  UPLANIf). — The  same  experi¬ 
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ment  was  tried  three  years  ago  on  five  acres  of  thin 
upland.  A  severe  drought  the  year  the  seed  was 
sown  made  the  stand  of  clover  and  grass  scant  in 
some  places  over  this  land,  but  where  a  good  set  was 
obtained  there  was  a  very  fair  growth  of  clover  and 
grass,  and  the  land  has  been  much  improved.  Just 
how  much  cannot  be  told  unless  a  crop  of  corn  were 
grown  on  it  and  measured,  and  the  corn  crop  before 
the  clover  had  been  measured  also. 

FERTILIZERS. — Slag  phosphate  was  used  be¬ 
cause  the  phosphorus  is  slowly  available,  and  not  so 
liable  to  leach  out,  and  also  because  there  was  some 
lime  in  it.  Now,  since  this  form  of  phosphate  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain,  very  likely  the  acid  phosphate 
would  give  good  results  in  connection  with  lime. 
The  main  point  seems  to  be  to  use  fertilizer  heavily 
and  neutralize  the  acid  that  may  be  in  the  soil  with 
lime  so  that  clover  will  take  hold.  I  have  not  tried 
any  crop  as  a  soil  improver  which  excels  Crimson 
clover.  On  some  soils  it  seems  to  grow  where  cow 
peas  fail.  On  an  acre  of  ground  where  Crimson 
clover  was  grown  and  the  ground  was  limed,  Alfalfa 
has  given  good  results,  making  from  five  to  six  tons 
of  hay  each  year. 

BRINGING  BACK  THE  SOIL. — In  restoring  soil 
fertility,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  economical 
than  a  leguminous  crop,  such  as  clover,  Alfalfa  and 
peas.  Barnyard  manure  is  excellent,  of  course,  but 
the  supply  is  limited  and  it  is  heavy  to  put  on  rolling 
land.  Clover  seed  is  costly  now,  but  it.  is  not  expen¬ 
sive  to  save  much  of  our  own  seed  if  we  get  a  few 
acres  heavily  set  to  clover,  especially  the  Crimson. 
Much  clover  seed  was  grown  in  Southwest  Virgin.' a 
40  years  ago,  and  very  little  money  was  spent  for 
fertilizer.  Now  we  seldom  see  any  of  this  seed  har¬ 
vested  in  this  section,  and  the  fertilizer  bill,  together 
with  the  clover  seed  bill,  come  near  equaling  our  tax 
bill.  Even  then  a  good  clover  field  is  not  often  seen. 
-The  clover  should  be  brought  back,  and  it  can  be 
done  with  more  skill  in  management. 

Virginia.  »•  n.  price. 


Seed  Combinations  for  Cover  Crops 

The  Monthly  News  Letter,  issued  by  the  Camden 
County  (N.  J. )  Board  of  Agriculture,  describes 
a  test  of  cover  crops  seeded  by  Win.  L.  Tomlinson  of 
that  county.  The  plan  was  to  seed  one  acre  each  of 
corn  to  the  different  seeds  or  combinations.  This 
was  done  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn,  about 
the  middle  of  August.  The  outcome  is  described  as 
follows: 

The  crops  used  were  as  follows:  Crimson  clover, 
Hairy  vetch,  Alsike  clover,  Mammoth  clover,  Alfalfa. 
Sweet  clover,  vetch  and  wheat,  vetch  and  rye,  vetch  and 
Soy  beans,  cow  peas.  Cow-horn  turnips,  rape,  cow  peas 
and  rye,  Italian  rye  grass  and  rye.  Just  before  the  last 
cultivation  a  strip  of  land  running  across  all  plots  was 
limed  with  hydrated  lime. 

In  the  middle  of  April  this  year  these  plots  were  ob¬ 
served  to  be  in  the  following  condition  : 

The  best  plots,  considering  thickness  of  stand  and 
growth,  were  those  containing  vetch.  The  Soy  bean  and 
vetch  plot  was  excellent ;  although  the  Soys  died  when 
the  cold  weather  came  last  Fall  they  added  much  to 
the  laud,  as  was  seen  by  the  increased  growth  of  the 
vetch  on  that  plot  as  compared  with  the  straight  vetch 
plot.  It  looks  as  if  the  Soy  beau  and  vetch  combination 
ought  to  be  a  good  one  where  it  can  be  sown  early 
enough  so  that  the  Soys  can  make  considerable  growth. 
The  straight  vetch  plot  was  also  good.  The  wheat  and 
vetch  and  rye  and  vetch  did  not  have  quite  as  thick 
stands  of  vetch  as  the  other  two  plots,  the  reason  being 
probably  that  the  grain  held  the  vetch  back.  Seeding 
rye  and  vetch  or  wheat  and  vetch  with  a  drill,  and 
especially  at  as  early  a  date  as  August  15,  requires  less 
seed  than  was  used  on  these  plots.  The  im  was  to  get 
a  bushel  of  grain  and  20  lbs.  of  vetch  to  the  acre.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  sown  not  more  than  one- 
lialf  bushel  of  grain  or  none  at  all.  Late  sowing  re¬ 
quires  more  seed. 

Rape  made  a  good  stand  and  growth.  The  big  advan¬ 
tage  of  rape  is  that  the  seeding  is  cheap;  it  costs  about 
10c  per  lb.,  and  4  lbs.  of  seed  is  enough  to  the  acre.  It 
likes  heavy  or  well-fed  land,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
land  in  the  county  not  adapted  to  rape  as  a  cover  crop. 

The  Cow-horn  turnips  plot  was  also  good.  This  is 
Mr.  Tomlinson’s  favorite  cover  crop.  It  does  best  on 
heavy  land.  Neither  rape  nor  turnips  add  any  nitrogen 
to  the  land. 

The  various  clover  plots,  including  Sweet  clover  and 
Alfalfa,  did  not  do  well.  The  Alfalfa  did  not  catch  the 
inoculation,  or  it  might  have  done  better,  as  the  stand 
was  fair.  The  Sweet  clover  also  missed  the  inoculation, 
and  it  heaved  badly  during  the  Winter.  Crimson  clover 
had  a  poor  stand,  but  the  plants  made  a  good  growth  so 
that  it  was  decidedly  thicker  in  the  Spring. 

The  rye  plot  was  excellent,  of  course,  making  a  thick 
stand.  Italian  rye  grass  made  a  poor  growth  in  the  Fall 
but  thickened  up  a  great  deal  in  the  Spring,  so  that  there 
was  a  fairly  good  sod.  Neither  of  these  crops  add  any 
nitrogen  to  the  land. 

Remember  that  this  was  in  the  central  part  of 
New  Jersey,  about  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia. 
North  of  there  Crimson  clover  would  lmnlly  pay.  but 
rye,  vetch,  Cow-horn  turnips  and  Alsike  clover  be¬ 
come  more  important:  We  have  used  all  these  crops 
and  have  about  settled  upon  a  combination  of  rye, 
Alsike  clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips  as  best  for  our 
locality.  Vetch  is  good,  but  the  seed  is  expensive, 
and  where  small  grain  is  grown  the  vetch  seed  makes 
trouble  by  mixing  with  the  rye  and  wheat. 
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L  Field  of  Fed  Clover  in  Blossom.  Fig.  Kid 
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Rain-Proof  Haycocks — Millet  for  Hay 

Experience  from  Florida 

'OETIIERX  HAYMAKING. — In  many  parts  of 
J  the  South,  owing  to  general  humidity  and 


*  „v  .  •  :  •  •  *  94  ‘ . 
fanners  are  paying  the  transportation  "companies  au 

exorbitant'  rate  for  the’  tithe  saVdd.  f  licit;  tb'o,  iii 

the  most  favored  parts  of  the  country,  as  regards 

haying  in  the  humid  sections  at  least,  there  are 

occasionally  adverse  seasons  when  rainproof  hay- 


periods  of  frequent  and  sudden  showers,  haymaking  cocks  may  he  well  worth  while, 
is  quite  generally  considered  impractical.  A  few  EARLY  GETTING  NEEDED. — Having  mentioned 
years  ago  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  gave  a  good  deal  of  pub¬ 
licity  to  a  scheme  of  artificial  evapo¬ 
ration  for  haymaking  in  such  regions. 

Evidently  this  has  been  abandoned. 

Haycaps  are  occasionally  advocated, 
and  doubtless  could  he  used  to  advan¬ 
tage,  hut  there  appears  little  disposi¬ 
tion  to  use  them.  To  my  mind  the 
simplest,  solution  of  the  problem  is 
what  I  term  rainproof  haycocks.  I 
evolved  the  method  of  construction  to 
meet  conditions  here,  and  have  made 
good  hay  for  a  number  of  years,  with 
no  serious  loss. 

GETTING  AND  ItAKING.— I  pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows:  If  possible  the  grass 
is  cut  on  a  day  when  indications  are 
that  showers  are  not  likely  to  occur. 

No  more  is  cut  than  can  be  handled 
during  the  day.  As  soon  as  the  fallen 
grass  has  withered  sufficiently  to  fall 
somewhat  airily  from  the  fork  it  is 
shaken  up.  If  the  crop  is  heavy  it  is 
shaken  up  again  a  few  hours  later.  Tn 
extensive  operations  a  tedder  would  be 
a  necessity.  Raking  and  putting  Into 
cocks  is  done  towards  evening.  Wind¬ 
rows  are  usually  raked  lighter  than  is 
the  general  practice  to  facilitate  build¬ 
ing  the  cocks.  That  is  the  chief  point : 
the  haycocks  are  built,  not  jumbled, 
instead  of  turning  the  windrow  fold 
on  fold,  as  is  the  usual  practice  fin 
heaping  bay.  it  is  taken  up  by  what 
may  be  termed  the  pick-up  method. 

That  is,  the  fork  is  thrust  into  the 
windrow,  the  hay  lifted  and  advanced, 
the  fork  thrust  again,  lifted  and  ad¬ 
vanced  until  full.  The  site  for  the 
haycock  having  been  selected,  a  slight 
rise  for  drainage  if  possible,  tbe  first 
forkful  <is  deposited  in  tbe  same  rela¬ 
tive  position  as  picked  up,  that  is,  bot¬ 
tom  side  of  forkful  down.  Successive 
forkfuls  are  picked  up  in  the  same 
manner,  and  each  forkful  is  raised  and 
set  squarely  on  the  center  of  the  pile. 

The  hay  is  pressed  down  firmly  and 
the  heap  built  as  high  as  can  he  done 
without  danger  of  having  if  topple 
over.  By  this  method  the  size  of  the 
cock  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the 
material.  Tf  skillfully  done  the  freshly 
built  cocks  will  be  about  twice  as  tall 
as  wide. 

BUILDING  TIIE  HAYCOCK. — A 
little  thought  will  make  clear  the  rain¬ 
proof  quality  of  the  structure.  The 
first  forkful  picked  up  and  deposited  as 
described  is  a  dome-shaped  heap.  The 
drooping  wisps  of  each  succeeding  ad¬ 
dition  lit  over  the  dome-like  center  in 
thatch-like  manner.  In  fact,  the  great 
majority  of  individual  stems  droop  from 
the  center  downward  and  outward.  I 
have  put  up  millet  hay  in  this  manner, 
and  found  after  very  heavy  rains  that 
the  moisture  had  penetrated  only  a  very 
few  inches  at  the  top  of  the  heap, 
where  it  readily  dried  out.  In  this  way 
the  hay  can  he  left  any  reasonable 
time  for  thorough  curing,  and  often 
needs  no  further  attention  than  to  tilt 
the  cocks  over  to  dry  the  base  thor¬ 
oughly  just  previous  to  storing. 

TIME  AND  CARE  NEEDED.— When 
the  weather  is  particularly  trying  as¬ 
surance  can  he  made  doubly  sure  by 
raking  down  the  sides  and  finishing 
the  heaps  with  extra  small  pointed 
tops.  If  not  flooded  from  beneath  such  a  haycock 
is  well-nigh  weather-proof.  Built  in  this  wav  hav- 
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satisfactory  results,  and  have  sold  a  considerable 
•quantity  to  a  local  liveryman,  who  after  using  it 
pronounced  it  equal  to  the  best.  Personally.  I  would 
not  exchange  first-class  millet,  hay  ton  for  ton  for 
the  choicest  Timothy.  Why,  then,  is  the  crop  not 
more  generally  prized?  The  principal  causes  can 
probably  he  epitomized  in  one  sentence:  Seeding  too 
thinly,  c  ting  »o  late.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  last  proposition  first.  There 
is  a  widespread  opinion  that  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  millet  induces  serious  urinary 
disorders  in  horses,  but  it  appears  the 
injurious  principle  is  contained  only 
in  the  seeds.  As  this  is  not  generally 
known,  and  as  the  seeds  form  quickly, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  crop 
is  cut  too  late.  Thus  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  unfavorable  opinion  has  de¬ 
veloped.  The  proper  time  to  cut  is 
just  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  fully  beaded 
out.  or  to  be  moue  exact,  as  it  usually 
does  not  bead  out  all  at  once,  when 
about  one-third  lias  passed  the  bloom 
stage,  one-third  is  in  bloom  and  one- 
third  has  not  yet  developed  bloom, 
there  will  be  the  best,  development  and 
quality.  As  millet  bleaches  and  loses? 
quality  rapidly  by  weathering  it  should 
be  cured  as  far  as  possible  in  windrow 
or  cock. 

SEEDING  THE  CROP.— As  to  seed¬ 
ing,  not  less  than  one  bushel  of  seed 
per  acre  should  be  used.  A  farmer  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  crop  and 
accustomed  to  sowing  only  a  few  quarts 
of  clover  seed  per  acre,  which  is  com¬ 
parable  in  size  to  millet,  may  easily 
fall  into  the  error  that  a  peck  or  so  of 
millet  seed  per  acre  is  a  great  plenty, 
hut  it  is  not.  Millet  tillers  very  little, 
and  if  sown  thinly  the  result  is  a  light 
crop  of  coarse  stems,  instead  of  tbe 
dense  mass  that  may  be  had  by  heavy 
seeding,  that  will  roll  up  big  fat  wind¬ 
rows  of  bay.  But  heavy  seeding  alone 
will  not  insure  a  full  stand.  Soil  con¬ 
ditions  and  weather  conditions  are 
both  important  factors.  The  seeds  are 
small  and  must  be  near  the  surface,  so 
the  best  plan  is  to  prepare  the  soil 
finely,  and  if  at  all  dry  wait  until  just 
before  or  just  after  a  rain;  just  before 
is  preferable,  sow  evenly,  broadcast 
and  harrow  in  with  a  spike-tooth  har¬ 
row  and  finish  with  plank  drag  or 
roller.  It  is  a  quick  crop,  about  eight 
weeks  from  sowing  to  cutting,  and 
properly  handled.  I  believe  it  could  be 
made  the  great  insurance  against  bay 
shortage  when  the  regular  hay  crop 
fails.  It  is  a  warm  weather  crop,  but 
not  tropical.  Here  it  does  best  sown 
in  March,  but  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  it  will  probably 
thrive  best,  sown  from  .Tune  1  to  July 
15.  My  experience  has  been  confined 
to  the  variety  known  as  Golden  or 
German  millet.  d.  i.  habtman. 

Florida. 

R.  X.-Y. — As  a  general  caution  we 
hesitate  to  advise  feeding  millet  bay 
to  horses  and  mules.  We  have  too 
many  reports  of  injury  from  such  feed¬ 
ing.  We  think  Mr.  Hartman  is  right 
in  saying  that  the  seeds  are  responsible 
for  the  trouble,  but  comparatively  few 
farmers  will  cut  this  fodder  early 
enough.  We  have  found  millet  hay  ex¬ 
cellent  for  cattle  feeding  hut.  as  with 
Crimson  clover  hay.  we  do  not  feed  it 
to  horses. 


Thrashing  Wheat  as  Harvested 


O 


cocks  are  rather  easily  tipped  over  until  they  have 
had  several  hours  lo  settle.  This  feature  may  he  a 
serious  handicap  in  regions  subject  to  squalls;  a 
consideration  that  does  not  apply  here  at  the  season 
involved.  It  requires  quite  a  hit  of  extra  time  to 
handle  hay  in  this  manner  as  compared  to  the  slap¬ 
dash  methods  suited  to  the  climatic  conditions  of 
commercial  hay-producing  regions,  but  Southern 


Bunching  Uy  the  Alfalfa  Hay.  Fig.  2U5 

millet  as  a  hay  crop,  1  will  venture  the  opinion  that 
the  merits  of  this  crop  are  not  properly  appreciated. 
In  fact,  the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  it 
is  not  much  of  a  crop,  and  a  poor  sort  of  feed  at 
that.  It.  appears  to  me  these  conclusions  are  wrong 
on  both  counts,  and  the  causes  of  the  error  not  far 
to  seek.  I  have  grown  several  successful  crops  'in 
a  small  way,  the  best  of  which  produced  fully  two 
tons  per  acre  of  well-cured  luiy.  I  have  fed  mules 
such  hay  exclusively  for  long  periods,  with'  entirely 


,X'  page  s.°,s  ii.  B.  K.  asks  whether 
wheat  will  thrash  properly  the 
day  it  is  cut.  This  is  not  Spring  wheat, 
but  it  would  be  ripe  when  cut.  1  would 
never  have  given  my  little  experience  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  but  for  the  closing  sentence  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  which  is,  general 
advice,  and  theory  will  not  be  of  any  particular 
value  in  this  case.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
it.  is  Imperative  that  we  discard  what  we  think  and 
what  the  other  fellow  thinks  and  substitute  in  its 
stead  what  we  really  know  we  do  know,  it  is  now. 
Under  present  labor  conditions  the  whole  country 
over  we  must  go  at  what  we  have  to  do  with  all 
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the  light  available,  and  even  then  we  see 
no  other  way  out  but  to  work  out.  Here 
is  our  experience : 

We  had  25  acres  in  Winter  wheat  that 
averaged  a  little  better  than  38%  bu.  an 
acre.  As  we  were  finishing  harvesting  the 
crop  late  in  the  evening  a  thrashing  crew 
came  along.  The  wheat  was  very  ripe  and 
dry.  The  thrasherman  and  I  looked  the 
wheat  over  and  decided  to  thrash  it  the 
next  morning.  We  were  up  and  at  it  by 
0  a.  m.  the  following  day.  About  three  or 
four  acres  had  not  been  shocked,  and  we 
let  this  remain  over  night  as  it  lay  on  the 
ground  in  bunches  dropped  by  the  binder. 
By  noon  we  had  all  thrashed  or  hauled  up 
to  the  machine.  Having  two  teams  idle 
we  started  them  to  hauling  the  wheat  to 
the  mill.  By  the  next  night  we  had  de¬ 
livered  all  of  it.  and  had  our  check  from 
the  miller  for  the  S87  bu.  at  76%c  a 
bushel.  This  was  practically  thrashing 
the  wheat  as  it  was  harvested.  It  was 
suce  sful,  that  time,  but  it  was  a  very 
dry  season  and  we  had  been  delayed  by 
one  thing  or  another  longer  than  we  usu¬ 
ally  began  harvesting.  We  had  only  one 
such  experience,  which  was  successful,  as 
we  have  said,  but  we  cannot  recommend 
this  as  a  rule,  especially  in  a  humid  sec¬ 
tion.  o.  p.  B.  FOX. 

Tennessee. 


Keeping  Manure  in  French  Farming 

The  picture  at  Fig.  264  shows  a  com¬ 
post  pile  on  the  Methodist  Model  Farm 
at  Chaviot,  near  Lyons,  in  France.  At 
this  farm  war  orphans  are  being  trained 
in  scientific  agriculture.  The  farm  is 
well  stocked  -with  modern  machinery,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  adapt  the  farm 
practice  to  the  needs  of  the  French  farm- 
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ers.  It  seems  to  be  evident  that  both 
French  and  American  farmers  have  much 
to  learn  from  each  other.  The  French 
have  got  to  learn  how  to  use  machinery 
from  the  Americans,  for  in  no  other  way 
can  they  replace  the  men  lost  in  the  war, 
except  through  the  importation  of  Chi¬ 
nese  or  other  Asiatic  workmen.  France 
will  be  far  better  off  in  the  future  if  her 
own  people  can  be  taught  to  use  Ameri¬ 
can  machinery,  rather  than  to  import 
humans  from  Asia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  must 
learn  much  from  the  French  farmers, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  plant  food  and  intensive  farm¬ 
ing.  The  picture  shows  a' compost  heap 
such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  yard  of 
every  French  farmhouse.  Every  scrap  of 
organic  matter  is  put  into  this  pile,  and 
the  mixture  is  turned  orv  and  over  and 
kept  properly  moist,  until  it  becomes  a 
well-rotted  compost  heap.  Nothing  in 
the  way  of  garbage  or  waste  is  ever  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  lost,  and  nothing  is  ever 
burned  as  in  one  of  our  American  bon¬ 
fires.  Anything  that  could  rot  down  in 
a  compost  heap  is  used  directly,  and  any¬ 
thing  that  would  serve  as  fuel  is  cut 
up  to  use  in  the  stoves,  the  ashes  being 
taken  back  to  the  soil.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  the  French  fields  have  held 
their  fertility  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  There  are  farms  now  under  cul¬ 
tivation  which  have  supported  at  least 
30  generations,  one  after  another,  and  are 
still  producing  as  large  crops  as  ever. 
That  has  been  done  because  every  scrap 
of  fertility  has  been  saved  to  be  put  back 
on  the  soil,  with  occasional  U6e  of  lime, 
proper  drainage  and  skillful  cultivation. 

Many  of  our  market  gardeners  in  this 
country  follow  much  the  same  plan  as 
that  pictured  here.  It  pays  them  to  fork 
the  manure  pile  over  several  times,  and 
then  use  the  fine,  well-rotted  manure 
about  as  they  do  their  chemical  fertilizer. 
On  the  usual  dairy  farm,  however,  where 
large  quantities  of  manure  are  made  every 
week,  it  would  not  pay  to  follow  this  prac-  j 
tice,  as  labor  is  too  expensive,  and  the 
Spring  is  so  late  that  when  the  ground 
does  get  warm  it  is  necessary  to  use 
every  ounce  of  power  for  the  job  of  fit¬ 
ting  the  land.  It  is  better  practice,  there¬ 
fore,  on  such  farms,  to  haul  the  manure 
out  each  day,  whenever  it  is  possible  to 
do  so.  The  modern  manure  spreader 
makes  this  possible,  and  by  having  it  un¬ 
derstood  that  this  manure  hauling  is  a 
part  of  the  day’s  job.  the  same  as  milking 
or  cleaning  the  stable,  it  is  possible  to 
put  it  over.  We  must  also  remember  that 
manure  never  contains  any  more  plant 
food  than  when  it  first  comes  out  of  the 
stable.  In  the  manure  or  compost  pile  it 
may  be  broken  up  so  as  to  become  finer, 
and  a  part  of  the  plant  food  may  become 
more  available,  but  there  is  no  gain  of 
plant  food,  and  if  anything  there  is  a 
loss  in  the  manure  pile.  The  one  greet 
thing  which  our  dairymen  must  come  t<> 
understand  is  that  nine  times  out  of  10 
the  great  need  of  their  land  is  phosphor¬ 
us,  and  that  some  form  of  this  element 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
manure. 

Prospects  for  Canned  Tomatoes 

I  have  noted  Frof.  Massey’s  forecasts 
of  the  potato  crops  and  suggestions  for 
handling  in  immediate  and  future  situa¬ 
tions.  Possibly  he  can  give  me  similar 
information  regarding  canned  tomatoes. 
We  hear  considerable  talk  of  low  prices, 
slow  movement  and  stock  in  dealers’ 
hands,  but  with  equal  or  increased  cost 
for  growing,  and  especially  the  world¬ 
wide  demand  for  foodstuffs  and  larger 
consumption,  the  present  crop,  when 
canned,  should  sell  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  last  season.  w.  T.  p. 

Bedford,  Va. 

The  matter  of  price  for  canning  toma¬ 
toes  seems  to  have  been  settled  here 
finally.  The  canners,  having  been  assured 
that  the  Government  will  not  rush  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  last  year’s  pack  on  the  market, 
are  now  offering  30  cents  a  five-eighth 
basket.  I  do  not  think  that  many  growers 
are  contracting,  as  a  general  opinion  is 
that  the  open  market  will  be  better.  In 
fact,  I  would  estimate  that  the  area 
planting  this*  season  will  be  25  per  cent 
short  of  the  usual  acreage.  This  of  itself 
in  this  great  canning  region  will  have  a 
decided  effect  on  the  market,  and  I  look 
for  fair  prices  for  tomatoes  throughout 
the  season.  w.  F.  massey. 
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LiKed  Better 

Than  Coffee 

for  its  uniformly  high  grade 
of  flavor,  its  always  steady 
and  fair  price,  and  its  econ¬ 
omy— 
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If  you  want  a  satisfying  bev¬ 
erage  that  will  stop  com¬ 
plaints  about  “poor  coffee” 
or  the  “high  price”  of  coffee, 
start  using  Postum  and  note 
results. 
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Usually  sold  at  15c  and  25c 
Everywhere  at  Grocers 
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Tested  and  Trusted  Over  a  Century  < 

Bolgiano’s  “Gold”  Brand  J 

CLOVER  SEED< 

Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa, 
Crimson  Clover, White  Clover, Clover  and  Grass 
Mixture,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Dwarf  Essex 
Rape,  Spring  Vetches,  Winter  Vetches,  Millets, 
Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent  Pasturage,  < 
Seed  Corn,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas. 
Seed  Grains,  Milo  Maize,  Sorghums,  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Seed  Oats,  Onion  Sets,  Etc. 

Bolgiano’s  "Gold”  Brand  Seeds 
are  Carefully  Selected,  Re-cleaned 
of  Highest  Purity  and  Germination 


BOLGIANO’S  ‘GOLD’  GUARANTEE 

Anyone  who  purchases  Bolgiano’s  “Cold" 
Brand  Seeds  and  upon  examination  finds 
them  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  can 
immediately  return  them  and  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  same  will  be  re¬ 
refunded.  We  will  also  pay  the  freight 
both  ways. 


Catalog  and  Samples  Mailed  to  Your 
Address— FREE 

Name  Varieties  in  which  You  are  Inter¬ 
ested  .  We  will  pay  freight  if  you  mention 
this  Paper. 

Boliviano's  Seed  Store 

Address  Dept.  140  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Get  Our  Genuine 

‘‘Luces  Favorite”  and  “Ninety-Day” 

$4 — $3.50  per  bu.  respectively,  busi»i 
For  a  Hurried  Delivery 
Tested  Seeds,  2-bu.  orders  or  more  ( $3.75  for  Luce’s  Favorite 
All  shipped  in  double  bags.  (  $3.25  for  Ninety-Day 

Cuxli  with  Order 

S.  H.  SMITH,  Peconic,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


S\v  EFT  <1.0  V  Kit.  Best  white Kcnrilled.  SI  8  Bu.  Exp. 
paid.  Bags  free.  A.  ULOOUI.VODALE,  Schenectady,  K,  \  . 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CtCMKI.OWEn,  CABBAGE,  TOMATO,  l-KITKIt.  EGG,  Bill  6- 
SEI.S  SPBOl'TS,  RKET,  CELERY,  KAI.E,  I.I  I  IKK.  SWI-. I  I 
POTATO,  ONION.  PARSLEY,  ASI-ARALIS,  Bill  BAUD  PLANTS. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Uuiiner  and  Pot-grown 
plants  that  will  bearfruit  next  summer.  Also  HAHPRK It- 
llY,  BLACKBERRY,  GOOSERKIIBY,  Cl  K1U NT, CR« PE  PLANTS, 
Fill'l  l'  ANhOUNAllKNTAl,  TREES,  SIIKIBS.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  Now  York 


Vegetable  Plants 

CFI.EBY.BOc.  per  lOOj  800  for  $1 ;  600,  81 .76.  PEPPERS, 
20c.  per  dozen.  CABBAGE,  600,  S  l  .25:  $2  per  1.000,  Fort  - 
paid.  Circular  free.  W.  S.  Fokd&Son,  Hautly,  Delaware. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Plants  of  all  kinds,  crown  from  selected  seed.  Get 
our  price  on  plan  is  sent  by  Parrel  Post  Prepaid.  A  No 
special  price  on  lurco  orders.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell.  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ten  of  the  best  kinds  selected  out  of  a  linn- 
d  red—  Karl  v.  Mid  season  and  I  .ale,  A  I  go  CABBAGE  CEL¬ 
ERY.  TOMATO.  PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PI  ANTS  in  season, 
Send  for  our  1919  price  list.  Caleb  Hoggs  &  Son. 

ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM.  Clieswold.  Delaware 


TRANSPLANTED  BERRY  PLANTS 

Beady  in  May,  Juno  and  July.  All  leading  Varieties.  The 
New  Overbearing  strawberries  “  Neverfail,”  Indorsed  by 
M.  Crawford.  The  New  Everbearing  raspberry,  ,-Erskine 
Park,”  The  New  "  Honey  Sweet  ”  Mark  Cap  raspberry 
mid  hundreds  of  other  varieties.  Write  for  Catalogue.  Ad¬ 
dress  ]..  J.  Farmer,  "  The  Slrtwbirry  Min,'' Pulaski,  NI.Y. 


St.  Regis  Raspberry  Plants 

Shipped  prepaid.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


Soy  Bean  Seed 

$5  a  bushel — Haberlandt—  theall-purpose  variety- 
good  for  soil— GOOD  FOR  STOCK-GOOD  FOR  YOU. 
40  cents  rebate  on  return  of  seed  bag. 

Mi  V.  LAN1III  ANN,  Crnnbiiry,  N .  J. 

or  10?  N.  Mulnlst.,  Illghtstown,  N.  J. 


f  ARRISONS*  NURSERIE 

Fruit  Trecn  Kuddud  from  Hearing  Orchards. 
Peach,  apple,  pear,  pflim,  cherry,  quince, 
prapr- vines,  strawberry  plants,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  evergreens  and  shade  trees. 

■  Catalog  free.  box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


Large  Asparagus  Roots 

$2.50  hundred;  $1  2  thousand.  3-y  r.-roots,  $1 .50  hun¬ 
dred  ;  88  thousand.  2-yivroots,  81 . 1  5  hundred;  S6.25 
thousand,  by  express.  HARRY  1..  SQUIRES, Good  Ground, N.Y. 


For  Sale—  Longlsland  SEED  CORN  wmiUm 

J.  COODliNGTON,  .  Uleu  Head,  L.  I. 


I  nlnP.kUirnDln.il,  20(l,()()0.  Parcel  post.  Danish 

Latebabbage  Plants  Hall  Head,  (prepaid  >  100— 45c.; 

500—  $1. GO;  1.000— S2. 75.  Caulilloe  cr,  100— 70c.  Every 
p.antagood  one.  W.  J.  MYEKS.  It.  — ,  Massillon,  Ohio 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  ™UL\  d„TasS 

and  other  varieties.  $1.50  per  1,000;  $12.50  per 
10.1)00.  TOMATO  PLANTS— Best  kinds.  per  1,000. 

CAULIFLOWER,  EGG  PLANTS  AND  PEPPERS-#!  per  1,000. 
CtLERY — Leading  varieties,  8*1.25  per  1,000.  Send 
lor  list.  •  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Cabbageand  Celery  Plants  ASHMl'iAD,  Williamson,  N.  T. 

Laic  Cabbage  Plants  Suivliead  and  American 

S  ivoy  08c.  per  1.000;  $9  for  10,000;  $85  for  100,000. 
1‘lauUi  Juutf  10  to  Aug.  10.  6.  A.  V IKDIN,  llurlly,  Del. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants  Tomato  and  Pepper  plains. 

Catalogue  free.  M.  N .  lilt  It  GO,  Vineland,  Pi.  J. 


SWEET  POTATO  Plants 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRKS  -  Good  Ground,  N.  Y 


Tnmatn  Dio  n  to  <*TON  E.  The  standard  canning  variety. 
I  UllldiU  rldnia  118c  per  looo.  Circular  1 1  r.  .  I'lants 
Beady  June6  to  25.  8.  A.  VI  KIM  Pi.  Ilurtly.  Ilclmmre 


|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  j  ^ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

SlllllllllllllllllllllllllHlllllllilllllHHIIIlir, 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens — Bu  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  W right  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


The  RURAL.  NtW-YORKER 
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Contracts  and  Controversies 


Enforced  Drainage  of  Land 

A  owns  a  piece  of  property  joining  the 
highway  ;  on  the  opposite  B  owns  a  piece 
of  property.  Through  the  property  of  A 
runs  an  open  ditch,  which  crosses  the 
highway  and  runs  through  the  property 
of  B.  The  ditch  on  B's  property  has 
been  allowed  to  fill  up  with  dirt  and 
bushes,  holding  the  water  back  on  the 
highway  and  A’s  property.  Can  B  be 
^  forced  to  open  ditch,  or  is  it  the  town’s 

duty  to  do  so?  c.  J.  w. 

New  York. 

B  cannot  be  forced  to  open  the  ditch 
to  allow  the  water  from  A’s  land  to  drain 
freely.  The  town  authorities  may  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  drain  the 
i  road  properly,  but  that  is  as  far  as  their 

power  goes.  If  by  long  usage,  say  more 
than  20  years,  A  has  gone  on  B’s  land 
and  kept  the  ditch  oneu,  he  would  have 
what  is  termed  a  t  .escriptive  right  to 
enter  B’s  property  now  to  open  the  ditch. 
Otherwise  he  cannot  go  on  the  property, 
nor  can  he  force  B  to  open  the  ditch. 
His  best  plan  is  to  work  with  B  and  get 
the  ditch  open,  or  offer  to  do  the  work 
himself  if  it  is  worth  this  much  trouble 
to  him. 


them  when  they  are  on  my  farm?  Must 
I  notify  the  tenant  or  the  owner  of  the 
place?  g.  it. 

.New  York. 

The  owner  of  the  rabbits  is  responsible. 
This  is  a  new  case,  and  likely  ta  come 
up  in  the  future  as  rabbit  breeding  in¬ 
creases.  The  New  York  conservation  law 
protects  two  kinds  of  wild  rabbit — the 
cottontail  and  the  snowshoe  rabbit.  This 
law  states : 

“The  owners  or  occupants  of  inclosed 
or  occupied  farms  and  lauds  or  a  person 
duly  authorized  in  writing  by  such  owner 
or  occupant  may  take,  except  by  use  of 
ferrets,  in  any  manner,  at  any  time,  and 
in  any  number  varying  hares  and  cotton¬ 
tail  rabbits  which  are  injuring  their  pro¬ 
perty.” 

But  that  refers  to  wild  rabbits  en¬ 
tirely.  and  even  when  these  wild  rabbits 
are  killed  in  protecting  property  they 
must  not  be-  eaten,  but  promptly  buried. 
As  for  Belgian  hares  and  other  tame  rab¬ 
bits,  tho  law  gives  no  special  protection 
either  way.  We  should  treat  them  the 
same  as  wandering  poultry.  Notify  the 
owner,  and  if  he  will  not  keep  them  con¬ 
fined,  shoot  a  few  of  them  and  throw  the 
bodies  back  on  his  premises.  This  is 
hard  treatment,  but  if  a  man  will  not 
prevent  the  chicken  or  rabbit  nuisance 
after  fair  request — he  deserves  it ! 


A  Farm  Lease  Between  Neighbors 

I  have  a  field  of  13  acres  between  my 
next  neighbor  and  myself,  much  handier 
to  him.  The  field  has  been  in  grass  for 
a  great  many  years  and  is  almost  run 
out.  I  have  not  the  time  to  work  it ; 
have  at  the  present  time  as  much  hay 
as  I  want.  What  sort  of  contract  can  I 
suggest  to  him  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
how  long,  for  him  to  use  it  free  as 
long  as  he  turns  it  over  to  me  at  the 
end  all  seeded  to  hay  again,  and  in 
smooth,  fertile  condition,  so  as  to 
be  of  benefit  to  us  both?  There  is  quite 
a  lot  Off  brush  along  the  sides  I  would 
like  to  have  removed  at  the  same  time. 
Any  plan  or  arrangements  that  would  be 
fair  to  both  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
I  do  not  want  to  tie  up  the  farm  on  a 
binding  contract.  C.  C.  P. 

New  Hampshire. 

>  This  is  a  new  suggestion  for  most 

American  farmers,  who  generally  make  a 
cash  rental,  with  little  consideration  for 
the  way  the  soil  is  handled.  In  Great 
Britain  most  farm  leases  contain  an 
agreement  as  to  what  crops  shall  be 
grown  in  rotation,  and  how  much  manure 
1  or  fertilizer  must  be  used.  If,  when  the 

lease  expires,  the  tenant  has  used  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  manure  properly,  he  gets  a 
credit  or  rebate  for  the  amount  of  “un¬ 
expended  plant  food”  left  in  the  soil. 
When  England  woke  up  during  the  war 
and  found  that  more  potatoes  and  wheat 
must  be  produced,  a  trouble  arose  because 
farm  leases  defined  certain  definite  rota¬ 
tions,  and  these  agreements  had  to  be 
legally  broken  or  made  over  before  the 
land  could  be  jumped  into  new  crops. 
In  the  case  here  mentioned  the  owner 
wants  that  field  reseeded.  The  neighbor 
can  have  the  use  of  the  land  for  nothing 
provided  he  leaves  it  with  a  good  stand 
of  grass.  The  latter  of  course  will  not 
go  to  the  expense  of  fitting  and  seeding 
unless  he  can  get  a  profit  out  of  his  work 
and  outlay.  The  neighbor  should  have 
at  least  four  years  to  cover  his  expenses. 
We  do  not  know  what  rotation  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  that  part  of  New  Hampshire. 
In  our  own  locality,  in  New  Jersey,  we 
should  plow  that  old  sod,  use  lime  and 
plant  corn  with  fertilizer  in  the  hill  and 
rye  at  the  last  cultivation.  The  next 
year  it  would  be  corn  once  more  or  early 
potatoes.  As  soon  as  these  crops  were 
out  the  land  would  be  well  fitted  and 
seeded  to  Timothy  and  Bed-top,  with  a 
thin  seeding  of  rye.  Clover  would  be 
added  in  the  Spring  of  the  third  year. 
This  would  give  a  light  crop  of  rye  and 
a  short  cutting  of  grass  that  year,  and 
a  heavy  crop  the  next  year,  leaving  the 
field  well  stocked  with  grass.  In  New 
Hampshire  some  other  rotation  would  be 
used — say  corn  for  the  first  year  and  oats 
i  or  barley  seeded  to  grass  the  second  year. 

We  should  figure  out  the  most  sensible 
rotation,  and  then  draw  up  a  fair  agree¬ 
ment,  stating  what  crops  are  to  be  grown 
each  year  and  the  amount  of  manure, 
fertilizer  or  lime  to  be  used  with  each 
crop.  We  should  make  the  term  of  lease 
four  or  five  years.  Such  an  arrangement 
between  good  neighbors  ought  to  benefit 
i  both  parties. 


The  Tame  Rabbit  Nuisance 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  is  a  tenant. 
House  and  barn  are  only  three  rods  from 
my  farm,  and  he  has  a  lot  of  rabbits.  I 
have  a  young  orchard,  set  out  eight  years 
ago,  and  it  runs  within  four  rods  of  his 
place,  and  also  Alfalfa  seeded  in  wheat. 
II is  rabbits  are  over  there  part  of  the 
time,  and  I  am  afraid  they  will  spoil  my 
young  trees.  What  are  my  rights  about 
those  rabbits?  Whom  can  I  hold  re- 
1  sponsible  for  the  damage,  the  owner  of 

the  place  or  the  tenant?  They  raise 
nothing  for  their  rabbits  at  all.  they 
raise  celery  and  onions.  Can  I  make 
him  shut  libs  rabbits  up  or  can  I  shoot 


Surrendering  a  Lease 

I  have  leased  a  farm  for  three  years; 
this  is  the  second  year.  There  is  a  clause 
in  this  lease  that  in  case  the  owner  sells 
I  shall  receive  $100  and  have  to  sur¬ 
render  the  lease  on  00  days’  notice.  I 
have  planted  about  1%  acres  of  oats,  one 
acre  of  corn,  one-lialf  acre  of  garden  and 
1  y*  acres  of  potatoes.  Can  I  come  back 
tin  event  of  sale)  and  harvest  the  crop? 
What  can  I  do  if  the  other  owner  refuses 
to  let  me  enter  the  grounds?  J.  M. 

New  York. 

In  such  case  the  surrender  of  the 
lease  would  probably  destroy  your  right 
to  the  crops.  If  the  farm  were  sold  with¬ 
out  any  surrender  clause  the  lease  would 
no  doubt  go  as  an  obligation  or  encum¬ 
brance  on  the  land.  When  you  surrender 
the  lease  you  will  surrender  the  right  to 
the  land  unless  this  is  specially  arranged 
for  in  the  contract. 


A  Mixed-up  Understanding 

A  leased  his  farm  to  B  with  verbal 
understanding  he  is  to  cultivate  his  farm 
and  keep  farm  up  and  pay  A  one-fourth 
of  all  raised  on  place.  B  did  this  two 
years.  Now  B  expects  to  raise  most  of 
tobacco  crop  on  another  place  (tobacco 
being  the  principal  money  crop  in  this 
section),  while  he  still  lives  on  A’s  farm, 
and  A  just  spent  $300  fixing  up  farm  for 
him.  There  is  plenty  of  land  on  A’s 
farm  and  more  than  B  can  cultivate, 
(’an  A  make  B  pay  him  any  of  this  crop 
raised  on  another  farm?  A  has  no  con¬ 
tract  with  B.  E.  ai.  A. 

Virginia. 

It  is  not  likely  that  A  can  make  B  pay 
him  a  share  of  what  he  raises  on  the 
other  farm.  A  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  What  did  B  definitely 
agree  to  do?  If  he  agreed  to  work  the 
farm  properly  or  grow  certain  definite 
crops  lie  ought  to  do  so.  and  if  lie  lias 
proper  soil  on  this  farm  for  the  tobacco 
it  would  seem  that  he  ought  to  grow  ir 
there.  I'nless  there  is  some  definite 
agreement  to  that  effect  A  cannot  expect 
a  share  of  what  B  grows  on  the  other 
land.  But  A  might  compel  B  to  give  up 
the  farm  if  he  does  not  work  it. 


Trees  on  Boundary 

The  line  fence  (wire)  dividing  the 
farms  of  my  neighbor  and  myself,  runs 
through  a  piece  of  wooded  pasture.  The 
wire  fence  has  in  many  places  been  fas¬ 
tened  to  trees,  which  have  now  in  some 
instances  overgrown  the  wires  to  a  depth 
of  six  or  eight  inches.  Many  of  the 
trees  are  now  valuable,  and  we  wish  to 
know,  according  to  law,  what  rights  we 
have  to  cut  them  down.  Sometimes  the 
wire  was  nailed  on  neighbor’s  side  of  tree, 
and  sometimes  on  ours.  Neighbor  and  T 
are  the  best  of  friends,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  do  anything  regarding  this  timber  that 
is  unlawful.  H.  s.  R. 

New  York. 

When  the  trunk  of  a  tree  stands  partly 
on  one  man’s  land  and  partly  on  an¬ 
other’s,  the  dividing  line  between  the  lots 
passing  through  the  trunk,  whether  at  the 
middle  or  not,  the  entire  tree  and  its  fruits 
belong  to  the  two  landowners  as  tenants 
in  common.  Neither  owner  can  legally 
destroy  or  injure  the  tree  without  the 
consent  of  the  other.  If  you  and  your 
neighbor  are  good  friends  the  best  way 
for  you  to  proceed  is  to  cut  the  trees  to¬ 
gether  and  get  them  out  to  mill,  each  do¬ 
ing  an  equal  share  of  the  work,  or  one  of 
you  doing  the  work  and  a  fair  allowance 
made  by  the  other.  Then  divide  the  lum¬ 
ber  or  the  proceeds  equally. 


“What’s  your  grude  against  Judge 
Wombat?”  “To  hasty,  too  hasty.  Gives 
a  mau  no  time  to  prepare  his  cases.  Case 
of  mine  has  been  on  the  docket  only  ten 
years  and  he  insists  on  my  going  to  trial.” 
—Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


A  typical  view  of  West  Michigan  Pike.  Van  A  view  of  the  same  section  of  the  same  road  after  Tarvia 
Buren  County,  Mich.,  before  Tarvia  teas  used,  ivasnsed.  Vote  smooth, dustless,  easy-traction  tur foes. 

Before  and  After 
Tarvia  was  Used — 

THE  “Before”  photograph  above  shows  a  section  of  West  Michigan 
Pike,  Van  Buren  County,  Michigan,  as  it  looked  in  the  summer 
of  1916. 

But  the  taxpayers  of  Van  Buren  County  realized  that  such  roads  as 
this  not  only  hampered  the  development  of  the  county  and  made  travel 
difficult,  but  that  in  the  long  run  they  cost  the  community  more  than 
good  easy-traction  roads. 

The  “After”  picture  shows  the  same  road,  photographed  at  exactly 
the  same  spot,  after  macadamizing  and  treating  with  “Tarvia-B.” 

West  Michigan  Pike  is  now  a  firm,  mudless,  dustless  road,  water¬ 
proof  and  automobile  proof,  over  which  full  loads  can  be  hauled  to 
market  with  speed  and  economy. 

•  And  wisely,  the  taxpayers  of  Van  Buren  County,  propose  to  keep 
this  road  new.  Last  year  they  gave  it  a  second  treatment  with 
“Tarvia-B.”  Thus  at  very  small  expense  they  protected  their  original 
investment  and  now  have  a  fine  piece  of  highway  that  brings  their  mar¬ 
kets  at  South  Haven  and  Watervliet  miles  nearer  to  each  other. 

The  satisfaction  felt  over  the  vast  improvement  effected  by  the  use 
of  Tarvia  is  officially  expressed  in  the  following  letter  from  the  engineer 
of  the  Van  Buren  County  Road  Commissioners,  Paw  Paw,  Michigan: 

“The  \  an  Buren  County  Road  Commission  has  been  using  ‘Tarvia-B’ 
for  some  years  to  maintain  about  20  miles  of  macadam  road  and  it  has  given 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  We  have  entirely  got  rid  of  dust  and  ravelling 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  observers  that  the  roads  get  better  instead  of 


worse. 


“This  year  we  had  about  two  miles  of  macadam  which  was  so  bad  that 
the  State  Highway  Department  advised  covering  it  with  gravel,  but  instead 
we  patched  the  holes  with  ‘Tarvia-KP’  (which  by  the  way  is  something  that 
is  indispensable  in  our  business)  and  treated  the  surface  with  ‘Tarvia-B’  and 
stone  chips  and  today  the  road  is  in  better  shape  than  when  new. 

“We  have  also  been  trying  out  ‘Tarvia-B’  on  a  trunk  line  gravel  road, 
the  gravel  testing  about  75%  stone.  The  results  liave  been  very  good  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  traffic.  It  produces  a  smooth,  durable  surface  which  will 
be  better  the  second  and  third  year  than  the  first.  We  are  now  building  a 
30,000-gallon  storage  tank  so  that  we  can  always  have  a  supply  on  hand 
when  we  want  it. 

“Aside  from  treating  the  roads  with  'Tarvia-B’  there  is  no  maintenance 
cost  but  a  little  attention  to  holes  and  drainage. 

“Tarvia  has  solved  our  macadam  troubles  for  us. 

Dana  P.  Smith,  County  Road  Engineer. 
The  use  of  1  arvia  will  give  any  community  or  state  all-the-year- 
round  roads  that  are  dustless  in  summer,  mudless  in  spring  and  fall 
frost-proof  in  winter,  and  that  are  easy  to  maintain  at  a  low  cost. 

Illustrated  booklet  describing  the  < various  Tar-i'ta  treatments  free  on  request. 
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Our  experts  will  help  you  with  your  spraying  problems. 
No  charge,  no  obligation.  A.II  inquiries  answered 
promptly  by  our  Special  Service  Department. 


Make  Spraying  Results  Sure 


Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  using  a  cheap  or  unknown  spray 
material.  Orchard  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead,  standard  powder, 
makes  your  work  effective  and  repays  its  cost  many  times  over  in 
better  fruit.  Put  up  also  in  paste  form  for  those  who  prefer  it.  You  are  sure 
of  using  spray  materials  that  fully  meet  Government  recommendations  when 
you  use  the  standardized  Orchard  Brand  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Bordeaux-Lead  and 
Zinc-Bordeaux  for  the  control  of  foliage  eating  insects.  Uniformity  of  prod¬ 
ucts  guaranteed.  Orchard  Brand  Spray  materials  are  the  result  of  many  years 
spent  in  testing  and  experimenting  by  the  largest  chemical  company  in  America. 


General  Cfcemicak" 

Insecticide  Dept*,  25  Broad  St,  NewYork'V. 


V _ QO  florae  miles,  Port  Jervis.  Orange 

I  arm  HCieS  q0 "  n.  Y.;  *3  mile  Huguenot: 

_____  mostly  level  state  road;  7-room  house,  2 
barns;  fair  condition.  S7.500  ;  possession  at  once. 
Easy  terms.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


a  ,  MAKKA  DOMaARAN  IIOCK.  SELL  XENDET8 

agents  11  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
o''  in  all  utensils.  Sample  pack  age  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO.,  Kept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


A  Comparison  of  Costs 


Budding  Roses 

The  subject  of  rose  propagation  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  many  amateur  gardeners,  as 
well  as  professionals,  and  the  following 
instructions,  reproduced,  with  the  accom¬ 
panying  picture,  from  the  Canadian  Flor¬ 
ist,  make  the  matter  very  clear.  Pictures 
and  instructions  were  given  by  T.  Shew- 
ard  of  Vancouver  Island,  British  Colum¬ 
bia  : 

The  best  time  to  bud  roses  is  July  and 
August.  There  are  several  kinds  of  stock, 
but  the  Manetti  stock  is  most  generally 
used.  This  is  imported  from  Europe  in 
the  form  of  year-old  plants ;  these  are 
planted  in  nursery  rows  and  budded  the 
following  season.  Other  stocks  suitable 
for  budding  are  the  De  la  Grifferaie,  Rosa 
rugosa  and  Iiosa  AN  atsoniana,  a  Japanese 
species. 


shoot  (Fig.  2).  Next  make  a  cross  cut 
through  the  bark  about  a  half  inch  long, 
and  another  one  inch  long  from  this  (see 
Fig.  4).  Gently  raise  the  bark  at  thd 
cross  cut  with  the  budding  knife  (Fig. 
5),  arid  insert  the  bud  (Fig.  6  and  Fig. 
2)  ;  pushing  it  down  with  the  leaf  stalk 
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(Fig.  7),  afterwards  tying  it  firmly  with 
raffia  (Figs.  3  and  8). 

The  stock  shown  at  Fig.  1  should  have 
two  buds  inserted.  If  there  are  three  or 
more  suitable  shoots  these  should  be  bud¬ 
ded.  too.  Iii  about  three  or  four  weeks 
examine  the  buds  and  if  they  have 
“struck”  or  taken  they  will  look  plump 
and  green  (Fig.  9). 

If  so.  loosen  the  raffia,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  cut  with  the  budding  knife,  passing 
it  over  the  raffia,  ou  the  opposite  side 
to  the  bud,  leaving  it  to  fall  away.  If 
the  raffia  is  tied  too  tight  and  allowed  to 
stay  too  long  it  will  kill  the  bud.  The 
buri  should  remain  dormant  until  Spring. 

When  pruning  in  November  cut  the 
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Cutting 


T STEWARD 


A  graphic  picture  of  the 
high  cost  of  doing  business  is 
shown  by  the  rise  in  a  long  list 
of  commodity  prices  during  the 
past  five  strenuous  years. 

By  the  exercise  of  unparal¬ 
leled  economies,  telephone 
rates  have  been  kept  almost 
unchanged. 

The  fact  is,  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  commodities  has 
resulted  in  what  is  equal  to  a 
decrease  in  telephone  rates.  In 
other  words:  The  dollar  which 
was  spent  for  the  telephone 
has  bought  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  the  dollar  spent 
for  the  commodity. 


The  activities  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  which  are  now  upon  the 
nation  have  put  a  great  burden 
upon  the  telephone.  This  con¬ 
dition  has  made  necessary  an 
advance  in  telephone  rates. 

This  advance  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  an  average  of  eight  per¬ 
cent;  almost  negligible  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  advances  in 
other  lines  of  industry,  yet 
enough  to  cover  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  operation. 

Only  through  adequate  rev¬ 
enue  can  there  be  assured  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  telephone  service. 


Hardwood  cuttings  of  .strong  growing 
kinds  can  be  taken  when  pruning  in  the 
Fall  and  heeled  in  till  rooted-.  They  are 
then  transplanted  into  rows.  These  will 
be  ready  for  budding  the  following  year. 
Seed  of  the  wild  rose  is  sometimes  sown 
and  the  seedliugs  used  as  stock  when 
strong  enough  to  handle. 

Bush  roses  are  budded  low  down,  half 
standards  two  feet  high,  standards  four 
feet,  and  if  the  tall  weeping  standards 
are  needed,  six  feet  to  10  feet  is  about 
right. 

In  budding  ordinary  standards  the  stock 
is  grown  four  feet  high  aud  then  topped. 
All  the  side  buds  are  rubbed  out  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  at  the  top  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  strength  of  the  stock.  In 
the  accompanying  diagram  Fig.  1  shows 
young  wood  about  the  size  of  a  pencil, 
which  is  the  right  size  for  budding. 

In  taking  the  buds  use  a  shoot  that  has 
borne  flowers,  selecting  plump  buds  that 
show  no  signs  of  growing.  Trim  the 
leaves  off,  leaving  about  one  inch  of  leaf 
stalk.  This  is  used  to  hold  the  bud. 
Slice  off  the  bud,  beginning  «a  half  inch 
above  and  finishing  a  half  inch  below  the 
bud  (Fig.  11).  Next  remove  the  small 
piece  from  behind  the  bud  with  the  bud¬ 
ding  knife  as  shown  in  “A”  aud  "B”  iu 
the  illustration. 

To  begin  work  ou  the  stock  cut  away 
the  thorns  where  the  bud  is  to  be  inserted, 
about  two  inches  from  the  base  of  the 
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shoot  away  three  inches  above  the  bud. 
When  the  bud  starts  growing  in  the 
Spring  cut  back  close,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  10.  The  following  season  cut  back 
to  two  buds  when  pruning  (Fig.  12). 


Pruning  Currants 

NVdll  you  tell  me  how  to  care  for  my 
currant  bushes,  when  and  how  to  trim 
them  ?  J.  N.  W. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Pruning  of  this  fruit  consists  mainly  of 
cutting  out  weakened  old  stalks  or  super¬ 
fluous  new  shoots.  The  life  of  a  currant 
shoot  is  usually  about  three  years,  when 
it  will  either  (lie  or  become  so  weakened 
that  it  should  be  removed  and  be  replaced 
by  new  growth.  However,  too  many  old 
stalks  should  not  be  cut  out  in  one  year; 
the  eliminating  should  be  done  gradually 
and  in  a  manner  that  there  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  old  wood  to  produce  a  good  crop, 
for  it  is  upon  the  old  wood  the  crop  is 
borne,  and  when  pruning  this  point  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  All  growth  may  be 
cut  back  to  make  the  growth  more  sturdy 
and  the  bushes  more  compact,  and  the 
plant  better  balanced.  Three  or  four 
good  strong  bearing  shoots  from  the  root 
are  sufficient,  and  after  the  plant  comes 
into  full  bearing  it  should  be  planned  to 
renew  one  or  two  of  them  each  year  with 
new  bearing  shoots.  Too  much  top  pro¬ 
duces  small  fruit.  Therefore  thin  out 
weak  and  superfluous  shoots  and  all  dead 
wood  every  Spring.  Promptly  burn  all 
trimmings  to  destroy  insects  or  the  eggs 
of  such  that  may  be  on  or  about,  them. 
Currants  should  be  well  fertilized  an¬ 
nually  with  old,  well-rotted  stable  manure 
or  bonemeal  worked  iu  arouud  the  roots. 
Apply  early  in  Spring.  Starved  plants 
cannot  thrive  nor  produce  good  fruit.  K. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


I  do  not,  of  course,  get  so  much  of  real* 
useful  information  from  a  New  York  farm 
paper,  our  conditions  are  so  different,  but 
I  do  enjoy  Tiie  R.  N.-Y".  and  get  in  closer 
touch  with  farmers’  lives  there  in  the  East 
than  I  could  otherwise.  Small  grain, 
wheat  and  oats,  and  "Winter  wheat  and 
rye,  are  looking  fine,  though  the  Spring 
grains  are  late,  on  account  of  the  cold, 
wet  season.  Though  there  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  field  of  corn  up,  the  main  crop  is 
just  now  being  planted.  I  surmise  that 
many  of  the  Eastern  farmers  would  very 
much  better  their  condition  by  coming  to 
this  Western  country,  even  though  land 
prices  are  much  higher  than  in  the  East.  ; 

Blue  Earth  Co.,  Minn.  f.  c.  r. 

This  is  a  fruit  and  boarding  section 
mostly,  fruit  being  the  main  money  crop, 
with  dairying  as  a  side  line.  There  is 
some  talk  of  Borden’s  establishing  a  milk 
station  at  Catskill ;  in  that  case  farmers 
will  keep  more  cows.  At  the  present  time 
butter  is  (>7c  retail  and  about  55c  whole¬ 
sale,  but  very  hard  to  sell,  as  a|I  the  gro¬ 
ceries  use  creamery  butter.  Eggs  are  40c 
and  scarce,  and  some  say  they  will  be  $1 
in  boarding  season.  The  cold  weather  of 
the  latter  part  of  April  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  fruit,  especially  sweet  cher¬ 
ries,  plums  and  peaches  also  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  there  is  enough  left  for  a  good 
crop.  Apples  and  pears  look  like  a  big 
crop,  excepting  Baldwins,  which  are  very 
uneven  ;  one  side  of  the  tree  full  of  blos- 
some,  the  other  side  none  at  all.  This 
condition,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  hard  Win¬ 
ter  of  two  years  ago,  as  the  tree's  have 
not  recovered  yet.  It  has  been  so  rainy 
for  the  past  two  weeks  farmers  have  been 
unable  to  get  their  corn  ground  plowed, 
as  in  some  fields  water  has  been  standing 
for  two  weeks.  With  spraying  coming  on, 
what  Cum  is  planted  wili  be  very  late; 
perhaps  too  late  to  mature.  Quite  a  good 
deal  of  property  is  being  sold  to  city  peo¬ 
ple  this  Spring.  J.  w. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Many  farmers  lere  sowed  their  oats 
early  and  report  them  up  in  tint'  condi¬ 
tion.  Those  who  believed  in  sowing  later 
have  been  held  up  by  rain.  Farmers  ex¬ 
ited  to  put  in  the  usual  amount  of  crops 
this  season.  Grass  is  looking  well  at  this 
time.  The  general  opinion  among  farm¬ 
ers  is  that  the  conditions  look  favorable 
this  year.  The  only  product  being  sold 
here  at  this  time  is  milk  at  League  prices. 
Veal  calves,  15c  per  lb.  Cows,  fresh  and 
nearby,  $100  to  $150  per  head  and  hard  to 
buy  at  these  figures.  Hay,  $15  per  ton 
at  barns.  Pigs,  four  to  six  weeks  old.  $0 
apiece.  H.  n.  H. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y» 

We  have  been  having  a  cold  rain  for 
the  past  three  or  four  days,  and  even  be¬ 
fore  that  it  rained  about  every  other  day. 
While  not  much  water  fell  since  our  snow¬ 
storm  until  this  last  storm,  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  water,  which  has  wetted  our 
ground  so  that  it  will  be  several  days 
before  wo  can  go  on  to  it  again,  and  it  is 
still  raining  hard  this  morning.  Our  early 
cherries,  and  a  few  of  our  peaches.  Car¬ 
mans  in  particular,  have  opened  a  little, 
about  a  quarter  of  them.  I  think  :  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  buds  are  held.  What  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done  is  very  hard  t<>  esti¬ 
mate,  but  1  am  fearful  that  our  fruit  crop 
will  be  very  light  in  this  locality.  Farm 
work  is  very  much  delayed.  Very  few 
oats  sown.  The  only  thing  the  rain  is 
benefiting  is  the  grass.  Wheat  has  had 
too  much.  About  three-quarters  of  the 
onions  have  been  sown,  and  1  am  fearful 
that  they  will  not  all  come  up. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  p.  sogers. 

Wheat  has  been  doing  well  the  past 
week,  it  being  much  warmer.  It  is  look¬ 
ing  much  better  than  10  days  ago.  Oats 
are  being  sowed,  but  many  fields  are  still 
unsown  on  account  of  rains  making  tin' 
soil  too  wet  to  work.  Very  little  or  no 
plowing  is  done  for  corn  and  potatoes 
(May  20).  Fruit  is  promising  well,  ('spe¬ 
cially  pears  and  peaches.  Sweet  cherries 
bloomed  well,  but  are  hurt  by  last:  freeze. 
Other  fruits  have  shown  no  signs  <>f  dam¬ 
age  as  yet.  Pears  are  in  bloom  :  contin¬ 
ued  rain  may  injure  fruits,  especially 
pears,  which  are  open  now.  Apples  are 
in  the  pink  now  and  show  up  well,  consid¬ 
ering  the  large  crop  last  year;  probably 
50  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Grass  meadows 
are  looking  well.  This  is  a  very  back¬ 
ward  season  after  such  a  mild  Winter. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  j.  n. 

Potatoes,  $1.25  per  bu. :  eggs  up  to 
44c.;  milk,  League  price,  $3  cwt.  Hay 
very  scarce,  $20  to  $25  ton  (Timothy  and 
mixed).  Young  pigs  are  very  scarce  at 
SO  each.  Butter,  60c;  calves.  14  to  15c 
per  lb.  Seed  corn,  $4  to  $5  per  bu.  Oats. 
90c  bu.  We  have  had  much  wet  weather ; 
crops  will  till  be  in  late.  Many  Long  i 
Giants  for  Long  Island  seed  were  planted  I 
last  year,  but  were  graded  down  so  cl  os 
that  farmers  have  practically  discontinued  j 
planting  them,  for  the  present  a  ’east. 
Labor  is  very  scarce  and  wages  average 
$30  to  $40  per  month  and  board.  Oats 
seem  to  be  plentiful,  as  last  year  was  a 
good  oats  year.  Corn  and  potatoes  are 
somewhat  scarce.  The  usual  crops  are 
being  put  in,  and  if  things  remain  where 
they  now  are,  business  will  look  fair  the 
coming  year.  w.  M. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Just  as  water  escapes  in  the 
form  of  steam,  more  than 
half  of  the  average  motor 
oil  evaporates  through  the 
oil  filler  and  is  wasted. 


Important  points 

on  tractor  lubrication 


AT  harvest  time  a  whole  crop  may 
depend  upon  getting  the  grain 
k.  in  from  the  field  at  a  certain 
time.  That  is  when  your  tractor  must 
give  perfect,  uninterrupted  service. 

At  this  critical  period  a  layup  for 
repairs  might  cost  you  much  more  than 
the  value  of  the  tractor  itself.  Yet  90  % 
of  tractor  engine  troubles  are  prevent¬ 
able.  They  are  due  to  inferior  oil. 

There  are  three  important  points 
about  tractor  oil. 

1.  Sediment  —  Ordinary  oil  breaks 
down  under  the  intense  heat  of  the 
engine,  forming  large  quantities  of 
black  sediment  which  has  no  lubri¬ 
cating  value.  Sediment  displaces 
the  good  oil  from  the  moving  parts, 
causing  friction  and  wear. 

2.  Evaporation — Ordinary  tractor  oil 
not  only  forms  large  quantities  of 
sediment  but  it  evaporates  rapidly. 
This  causes  high  consumption  and 
often  breaks  the  piston  oil  seal. 
Overheating,  scored  cylinders,  rapid 
carbonization,  etc.,  follows. 

3.  Contamination  —  Ordinary  tractor 
oil  permits  unbumed  fuel  to  drip 
past  the  pistons  contaminating  the 


lubricating  oil  in  engine  base.  The 
piston  oil  seal  is  destroyed,  causing 
great  damage.  The  thinned-out  oiL 
fails  to  lubricate,  power  losses  result; 
burned  out  bearings  are  inevitable. 
To  overcome  these  faults  of  ordinary 
oil  the  Veedol  engineers  experimented 
for  years  in  developing  the  famous 
Faulkner  Process — used  exclusively  for 
the  production  of  Veedol,  the  lubricant 
that  resists  heat.  The  striking  superi¬ 
ority  of  Veedol  is  shown  by  the  two 
bottles  at  the  left. 

Veedol  not  only  reduces  sediment; 
but  also  prevents  excessive  evaporation; 
and  for  this  reason  gives  25%  to  50^5 
greater  service  per  gallon  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  type  of  tractor  engine. 

Veedol  Special  Heavy,  the  universal 
tractor  engine  oil,  reduces  kerosene 
contamination.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
clean  the  crankcase  so  often  when. 
Veedol  is  used. 

Veedol  worm-drive  tractor  oil  re¬ 
duces  friction  andincreases  horsepower. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Leading  dealers  have  Veedol  in  stock.  The 
new  100-page  Veedol  book  will  save  you  many 
dollars  and  help  you  keep  your  tractor  run¬ 
ning  at  minimum  cost.  Send  10  cents  for  copy. 


Ordinary  oil  Veedol 

after  use  after  use 

Showing  sediment  formed 
after  50  hours  of  running 


TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Veedol  Department 

1558  BOWLING  GREEN  BUILDING,  New  York 

Branches  or  distributors  in  alt  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Five  Years’  Successful  Service 
for  Satisfied  Owners 


ALLWORK  KEROSENE  FARM  TRACTOR 


Light  and  Powerful 
Strong  and  Durable 


Our  FREE  CATALOG  and  Suggestions  for 
Tractor  Users  will  interest  you  whether  you 
buy  an  ALLWORK  or  not.  Write  for  them 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY 
Box  48 A,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Shinn-flat 


ana 

Shinn’s  Cash  Bond 

Shinn-Flat  prevents  Lightning  Losses.  _ 

It  enables  the  electricity  in  the  building  to  grad¬ 
ually  pass  from  the  heavily  charged  ground  into  the  at¬ 
mosphere  above  the  building— relieving  the  strain  on  the  building 
caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  electricity  in  the  cloud  above,  and 
removing  the  conditions  that  cause  the  Lightning  Stroke. 

Shinn’s  Cash  Bond  is  issued  by  a  large  Bonding  Company  to  the  owner 
of  every  building  protected  by  Shinn-Flat,  guaranteeing  that  Lightning  will  not  strike. 
This  is  the  only  company  that  covers  the  work  of  its  representatives  by  a  Cash  Bond. 


(Iroatai-  Protprtion  Shinn-Flat  is  the  only  Lightning  Conductor 
/0  urearer  rroiecuon  niade  in  the  form  of  a  flat  cable,  which  eminent 


“*  FTTT  T.TTHTTVI 

^^Cets  Thereof 


electrical  authorities  all  say  is  more  efficient.  It  has  36  per 
cent  more  conducting  surface  for  electricity  than  any  round 
cable  containing  the  same  amount  of  material.  Write  for  free 
booklet  ou  Lightning  Cause  ami  Control. 

W.  C.  SHINN  MFG.  CO. 

1658  Monadnock  Building  :t  Chicago,  III. 


FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE* 

There’s  one  for  every 
home  or  farm  need., 

Myers  Self-Oiling  Electric^**-* 
House  Pump  shown  here.WYElBj 
and  other  MyersHand  and  Power 
Pumps  for  home  water  systems, 
give  running  water  in  kitchen, 
bath  room,  laundry,  and  in  barn 
or  troughs.  Myers  dealers  are 
everywhere.They  handle  Myers* 

Hay  Tools,  Door  Hangers  and 
Hand  and  Power  Spray  Outfits 
too.  Ask  yours  today  or  write* 
catalog,  it’s  FREE. 

F.  E7  MYERS  &  BRO. 

330  Fourth  St.  Ashland,  Ov 


"A  hatchet  is  a  lot 

-  of  tools  rolled  into 
one.  A  man  could  build  a  house 
with  a  hatchet  if  he  had  to.'’ 


Thrift 


Sae  Page  733  of  “Your  Bargain 

Book.”  Here  you  will  fiid  a 
hatchet  for  every  purpose  at 
prices  beginning  at  95c  for  a  first 
class  tool.  Other  tools  of  every 
kind  are  also  shown  at  equally 
attractive  figures. 

'‘Your  Bargain  Book”  is  FREE. 
Send  for  it  today. 

The  Charles  William  Stores 

4t9  Star*  BuftSnd  New  York  City  •» 
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DOW 

DOW 

DOW 

DOW 

DOW 


MAGNESIUM 


OE  LEAD 


MAGNESIUM 


MAGNESIUM 

Bordo-Arsena  te 


LIME 

SULEHUR 


The  Modern  Line  of 
SPRAY  MATERIALS 

For  particulars  and  prices  address  : 

THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  CO. 


MIDLAND 


TRADE 


Dow 


MICHIGAN 


MARH 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 


A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs,  H.  R.  Ely  $1.75 
Old  Time  Gardens 

By  A.  M.  Earle 

Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 
Haunts  By  M.  O.  Wright 
Plant  Physiology  By  Duggar 

For  Sal *  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St 


2.50 

2.00 

1.60 


N.  Y. 


CIDER  Making  Pays 

With  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

Thousandsare  making  Pig  Money  on  small 
in  vestment  s.  Demand  for  cider  greater 
than  ever.  Quick,  clean  profits  with 
little  labor  and  expense.  Complete 
outfits  ready  to  ship.  Sizes  up  to 
160  bbls.  daily.  Write  for  Big 
New  Cider  Press  Catalog. 

Gives  full  details  with  lowest 
factory  prices  Also  full  line 
of  accessories .  such  na  juice  evap¬ 
orators  ,  pasteurizers,  etc. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio 
Presses  in  stock  at  Suffern,  N.  Y.  Warehouse 


TRACTOR  SPECIALS 

For  prompt  acceptance  only 

A  limited  number  of 

LA  CROSSE 
12-24 
TRACTORS 
at  $850.00 

F.  O.  B.  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

These  tractors  are  of  the  three-wheel,  self-steering  type, 
are  equipped  with  the  model  “F”  kerosene  motors  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  La  Crosse  Co.  to  deliver  not  less  than  22  h.p. 
on  the  belt  and  2,000  lb.  draw  bar  pull  (about  equal  to  the 
pull  of  six  1,400-pound  horses). 

These  tractors  are  absolutely  new  and  carry  the  full 
guarantee  of  the  La  Crosse  Tractor  Co. 

Terms,  to  responsible  parties,  draft  with  Bill  of  Lading. 

Write  today;  this  advertisement  will  not  appear  again. 

BUCK  BROS. 

Farm  Supply  House,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

In  the  two  counties  of  Virginia  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Chesapeake,  just  south 
of  us  here,  there  are  probably  more  bar-* 
rels  of  potatoes,  especially  the  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  of  the  early  crop,  than  in  any  equal 
area  in  the  United  States.  I  was  born 
in  the  northernmost  part  of  the  two  c  un¬ 
ties,  but  in  all  my  li  e  had  never  visited 
the  lower  part  of  the  other ,  county  of 
Northampton  except  to  rush  down  by  rail 
to  Cape  Charles  City  to  take  the  steamer 
for  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Norfolk.  I 
was  invited  to  go  down  to  Cape  Charles 
City  on  May  26  to  meet  a  number  of  the 
farmers  and  to  see  what  the  lower  end 
is  doing  as  compared  with  the  northern 
section  of  the  counties.  Anyone  wTho  has 
never  been  through  these  cape  counties 
even  by  rail  can  hardly  grasp  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  .  this  great  market  garden, 
especially  the  southern  end.  The  rail¬ 
road  and  steamer  town  known  as  Cape 
Charles  is  really  IS  or  more  miles  north 
of  the  actual  cape.  A  local  railroad  runs 
from  Cape  C  arles  station  down  to  Klep- 
topeke  station,  the  actual  cape,  while  the 
Cape  Charles  lighthouse  is  on  Smith’s 
Island,  just  south  of  the  tip  of  the  main¬ 
land. 

The  land  at  this  lower  end  of  the  great 
peninsula  is  higher  than  the  general  level 
north,  and  one  can  stand  there  and  see 
the  white  lines  of  the  breakers  over  a 
mile  away.  But  it  is  of  the  farming  of 
this  section  that  I  wish  to  write.  Viewed 
from  the  railroad  car,  the  country  for  70 
miles  looks  like  one  vast  Irish  potato 
field,  now  in  full  bloom,  and  the  digging 
of  the  crop  was  begun  the  second  of  June 
at  the  lower  end  and  come  northward 
daily. 

I  knew  that  they  planted  a  good  many 
early  potatoes,  but  was  hardly  prepared 
to  see  the  vast  extent  of  the  industry.  It 
looked  as  though  there  would  be  “spuds” 
enough  to  feed  Europe  and  America.  Not 
patches,  but  broad  fields  of  100  and  more 
acres,  perfect  flower  gardens  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  over  the  flat  fields. 

I  had  criticized  the  general  farmer  of  the 
upper  county,  and  the  Northampton  farm¬ 
ers  wanted  me  to  see  that  they  are  real 
farmers.  The  mellow  clay  loam  there  is 
naturally  more  fertile  than  the  sandy 
soils  of  the  upper  county,  and  I  found 
no  reason  to  criticize  the  farming.  They 
told  me  that  they  do  not  allow  bare  land 
in  Winter,  but  always  have  a  cover  crop, 
and  that  to  turn  under.  In  fact,  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  beautiful  farming  sec¬ 
tion,  with  a  better  soil  or  better  farmers. 
The  way  these  energetic  men  have  dug 
wealth  out  of  the  soil  is  amazing  till  you 
see  their  farms.  Below  Cape  Charles 
City  there  are  no  large  farms,  the  places 
running  from  an  acre  or  two  to  50  acres, 
and  men  on  little  and  larger  places  are 
all  making  a  living  and  making  money. 

I  was  taken  in  an  automobile  all  through 
the  country.  We  drove  up  to  a  splendid 
looking  farm  with  a  hundred  or  more 
acres  in  the  potato  field,  a  handsome  brick 
mansion  in  a  lawn  of  emerald  green  of 
an  acre  or  more.  I  was  told  that  the 
owner  of  that  beautiful  i  lace  was  a  dozen 
years  ago  working  as  a  farm  hand  for 
$10  and  board  a  month ;  that  he  had 
been  offered  and  refused  $75,000  for  his 
home  place,  and  owned  two  more  farms; 
that  it  would  take  $500  an  acre  to  buy 
any  land  in  that  section,  and  hard  to  get 
any  for  sale  at  that.  The  farm  buildings 
all  showed  thrift  and  prosperity,  and  the 
land  naturally  runs  into  Blue  grass,  so 
that  beautiful  lawns  are  the  rule.  The 
neatness  of  the  cultivation  exceeds  any¬ 
thing  I  ever  saw.  One  man  remarked : 
“If  you  folks  want  any  weeds  you  will 
have  to  import  the  seed.”  I  saw  hun¬ 
dreds  of  potato  fields  and  never  saw  a 
weed.  The  turn  rows  are  as  cleanly  cul¬ 
tivated  as  the  potato  rows.  Crop  after 
crop  there  has  already  been  sold  while 
growing.  Cash  buyers  have  contracted 
for  whole  crops  at  $4.50  to  $5  a  barrel. 
Others  prefer  to  let  the  exchange  handle 
their  crop.  I  was  informed  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  estimate  on  the  Irish  potato  crop 
this  season  is  $350  an  acre,  and  some 
crops  more.  Large  areas  are  being  set 
in  sweet  potatoes. 

After  the  Irish  potatoes  go  north  the 
land  is  planted  in  corn  or  in  a  legume 
hay  crop  of  Soy  beans  and  cow  peas,  and 
in  the  Fall  the  land  is  covered  with 
Crimson  clover  or  the  later  land  with  rye 
or  Winter  oats.  They  turn  all  these 
under.  I  saw"  oats  as  tall  as  my  shoul¬ 
ders  and  in  the  head,  all  yet  to  be  plowed 
under,  for  they  save  no  small  grain.  In 
fact,  that  lower  end  of  the  peninsula  is 
one  beautifully  cultivated  garden,  and  the 
whole  of  the  two  counties  is  fast  coming 
the  same  way.  The  lighter  soils  of 
Accomae  give  them  the  advantage  in 
the  sweet  potato  crop,  their  potatoes  sell¬ 
ing  better  than  those  of  Northampton. 
Hence  the  area  of  sweets  is  larger  in 
Accomae  than  in  Northampton.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  not  the  only  crop,  for  the  friend 
with  whom  I  stopped  and  on  whose  lawn 
I  had  quite  a  reception  with  a  score  or 
more  of  the  farmers,  shipped  500  crates 
of  cabbages  the  day  I  was  there,  and 
some  are  growing  onions  to  considerable 
extent.  More  late  crop  home-grown  seed 
potatoes  are  being  grown.  Not  quite  as 
early  as  the  Maine  seed,  but  far  more 
prolific.  I  have  only  told  of  the  early 
end  of  the  Delmarva  peninsula.  The 
truck  harvest  starts  now  at  the  Cape,  but 
it  will  pass  along  up  for  two  hundred 
miles  as  the  season  advances,  and  when 
we  come  in  here  the  men  on  the  cape  are 
looking  around  for  an  investment  of  their 
surplus  cash.  W.  f.  massey. 


June  14,  1919 

Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

DEMAND  AND  MOVEMENT  STILL  ACTIVE, 
WITH  SOME  GAINS  IN  PRICE. 

New  potatoes  and  strawberries  have 
been  leading  performers  in  a  rather  dull 
market.  Both  have  gained  in  value  in¬ 
stead  of  losing  as  the  season  advances, 
and  they  are  in  good  demand  in  all  sec¬ 
tions.  Other  leading  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  have  not  changed  position  much 
lately.  Comparative  newcomers  include 
Western  cherries  and  melons,  also  South¬ 
ern  peaches  and  melons.  These  new 
lines  all  started  at  higher  price  levels 
than  last  year. 

OLD  POTATOES  POOR  AND  WEAK. 

Prices  of  old  potatoes  have  not  held 
their  own  in  most  sections,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  new  potatoes  are  mov¬ 
ing  in  only  about  one-third  of  last  year’s 
volume  in  June.  Old  stock  suffers  in 
competition,  because  so  much  of  it  is 
withered  and  sprouted  and  only  a  few 
sections  are  shipping  really  good  old 
stock.  Prices  sagged  close  to  the  line  of 
$2  per  100  lbs.  in  Chicago  carlot  market. 
Wholesale  prices  in  the  MTcfdle  West 
range  $2.15  to  $2.60  per  100  lbs.  for  such 
stock  as  Michigan  Rnrals,  and  Southern 
markets,  largely  supplied  by  Far  Western 
stock,  range  from  $2.25  to  $3  per  100  lbs. 
Eastern  markets  vary  considerably,  but 
have  quoted  Maine  and  New  York  No.  1 
potatoes  lower  at  $2.30  to  $2.75  per  100 
lbs.,  although  a  few  cities  like  Baltimore 
reached  $3.  There  is  a  class  of  trade  in 
most  cities  that  will  use  old  potatoes  as 
long  as  they  are  fairly  good.  The  attrac¬ 
tive  markets  ruling  lately  have  brought 
out  about  everything  fit  to  ship,  and  the 
movement  is  now  declining  rapidly.  New 
potatoes  are  not  coming  fast  enough  to 
offset  the  vanishing  supplies  of  old  stock, 
and  accordingly  the  price  of  new  potatoes 
has  advanced  to  about  $10  per  bbl.  in  a 
number  of  Eastern  markets.  In  fact,  the 
general  wholesale  was  not  far  from  that 
figure  the  first  week  in  June. 

TTIE  LIGIIT  NEW  CROP. 

The  prospect  for  future  early  crop  sup¬ 
ply  is  none  too  good,  judging  from  crops 
soon  to  come  upon  the  market.  The 
writer  went  through  the  Norfolk  potato 
section  early  in  June  and  found  the  crop 
developing  poorly,  with  small,  rather  light 
colored  tops,  indicating  a  lack  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  which  seems  to  have  been  spar¬ 
ingly  used  all  through  the  South,  on 
account  of  the  higher  price  charged. 
Evidently  the  Virginia  crop  will  he  rather 
light  and  running  considerably  to  small 
sizes,  which  is  the  ease  with 'the  South 
Carolina  crop  now  coming.  The  outlook 
seems  to  be  pretty  good  for  the  New 
Jersey  and  other  midseason  or  semi-early 
crops. 

ONIONS  AND  CABDAGE  IN  MODERATE 
SUPPLY. 

California  onions  are  bringing  the 
growers  about  $4  per  bag  of  nearlv  100 
lbs.,  contrasting  with  quotations  of  00c 
in  producing  sections  a  year  ago.  These 
are  for  red  and  yellow  stock  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  grown  in  the  East.  The  early  crop 
in  New  Jersey  seems  to  be  planted  rather 
more  heavily  than  last  year.  The  decline 
in  cabbage  values  has  gone  somewhat 
further.  _  Weakness  seems  to  be  owing 
more  to  inferior  quality  than  to  anything 
else,  as  the  supplies  are  not  especially 
heavy  for  the.  time  of  year,  according  to 
indications  given  by  carlot  shipments, 
which  of  course  do  not  take  into  account, 
the  nearby  supplies.  The  general  whole¬ 
sale  range  is  $3  to  $4  per  barrel  or  barrel 
crate,  compared  with  $1.25  to  $2.25  in 
early  June  last  year. 

THE  BERRY  OUTLOOK. 

Shipments  of  strawberries  from  the 
South  Central  States,  especially  Mis¬ 
souri.  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  have  been 
surprisingly  heavy,  constituting  more 
than  half  the  entire  shipments,  hut.  de¬ 
mand  has  been  extremely  brisk  and  prices 
have  advanced  despite  increasing  supplies 
in  sight.  Buying  for  manufacture  of 
fruit  juices  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  strength.  Trices  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  for  canning  have  ranged  not  far 
from  20c  per  quart  in  leading  districts, 
which  may  he  compared  with  a  general 
range  of  from  6  to  7c  last  season,  and 
even  that  price  was  considered  high  at 
that  time.  City  markets  quote  generally 
18  to  38c  per  quart  wholesale,  as  against 
15  to  23c  last  year.  Latest  reports  from 
Northern  producing  sections  indicate  that 
while  acreage  is  quite  large,  perhaps 
nearly  equal  to  last  year,  it  includes 
many  old  beds  and  accordingly  will  aver¬ 
age  rather  small  and  inferior  crops.  Last 
year’s  high  prices  came  too  late  to  stimu¬ 
late  setting  many  plants,  but  many  old 
beds  were  held  over  instead  of  being 
plowed  under. 

OTHER  FRUIT  HIGH  ALSO. 

Sales  of  Florida  watermelons  at  more 
than  $800  per  car  do  not  promise  a  cheap 
supply  of  the  fruit  this  season,  although 
the  acreage  is  enormous  and  demand  will 
need  to  be  pretty  brisk  to  take  care  of 
the  offerings.  Peaches  are  a  good  crop 
in  the  South,  although  not  equal  to  last 
year,  hut  Northern  shipments  will  be 
much'  heavier  this  season  than  last. 
Georgia  growers  are  getting  $2.50  to  $3 
per  carrier  of  nearly  one  bushel  for  their 
choice  stock.  California  grapes  promise 
to  la*  abundant  this  year  on  account  of 
lack  of  demand  for  wine  manufacture. 
But  this  matter  of  affecting  all  grape 
growers  is  still  on  a  somewhat  uncertain 
basis.  g.  B.  F. 
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“WiU  She  Be  Late  to  the  Wedding?” 
“She  Certainly  Will  Not !” 


THE  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station  man  has  just 
tested  her  Prest-O-Lite  battery  and  added  distilled 
water. 

He  is  a  battery  specialist.  He  knows  all  about  the 
“insides”  of  the  little  black  box  of  power  that  starts 
your  engine  and  feeds  your  lights. 

It  is  his  business  to  know.  He  represents  The 
Oldest  Service  to  Automobile  Owners — the  fastest- 
growing  battery  business  in  America. 

More  than  one  thousand  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Sta¬ 
tion  Managers  are  ready  to  prove  to  you  that  Prest-O- 
Lite  Service  is  thoroughly  organized  to  relieve  you  of 
battery  worries. 

They  are  waiting  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  tests  every  few  weeks, 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc 

In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co. 


keep  the  battery  supplied  with  the  distilled  water  (with¬ 
out  which  it  cannot  produce  “juice”)  and  help  prevent 
needless  repairs.  If  necessary  to  recharge  or  repair 
your  present  battery — no  matter  what  its  make — they’ll 
do  so  at  reasonable  prices. 

And  when  you  need  a  new  battery  they  can  supply 
you  with  a  Prest-O-Lite  of  the  size  that  exactly  fits  your 
car — the  battery  with  more  pep,  more  power  and 
greater  endurance  for  the  daily  grind.  And  believe  us, 
it’s  “some  battery.” 

Be  good  to  yourself.  Be  good  to  your  car.  Give 
the  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  and  Prest-O-Lite  Service  a 
chance  to  prove  themselves.  Start  now  by  calling  at 
our  nearest  authorized  Prest-O-Lite 
Service  Station.  . 


,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


Prest-O-Lite 

Battery 

a  size  for  «v«ry  car" 

GX  1 


Aitfi'uiro  siiti'iic. 

1111  U4*i«n»lM4y  Ol.ui 


The  Oldest  Service  to  Automobile  Owners  in  America 


Look  for  the  name  Prest-O-Lite  on  Service  Station  signs  everywhere 


PREST-O-LITE  SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  ( Write  us  for  list  of  Service  Stations  in  other  States.) 


ALBANY: — Albany  Speedometer  Service  Station, 
248  Washington  Ave. 

AMSTERDAM: — Amsterdam  Storage  Battery  Co., 
20  Church  St. 

ARCADE: — It.  &  H.  Sales  Company,  Main  St. 

ATHENS: — W.  I.  Van  Dusen. 

AUBURN:— McKinley  &  Fairchild.  18  Clark  St. 

BINGHAMTON:  Binghamton  Battery  Sales  Co., 
210  Washington  St. 

BOLIVAR: — Me  Bound  1  Brannon. 

BROOKLYN: — Perfection  Storage  Battery  Co.. 
1005-67  Atlantic  Ave. 

BUFFALO: — Boyle  &  Essenwanger,  Inc..  720 
Main  St. 

CENTRAL  VALLEY:— R.  F.  &  W.  M.  Weygant. 

CORTLAND: — Cortland  Auto  Supply  Co..  30  Malu 
St. 

DELHI:— Chas.  T.  Telford. 

EAST  AURORA:— (lien  Cl.  deed. 

ELLENVILLE: — Wayside  Inn  Oarage. 

ELMIRA:— Will.  T.  Shoemaker.  244  W.  Water  St. 

FLUSHING: — Automotive  Electric  Service  Cor¬ 
poration,  102  Broadway. 


GLEN  COVE: — Glen  Cove  Battery  Company,  S9 
School  St. 

GOUVERNEUR: — Storle  Bros.,  John  St. 

HAVERSTRAW: — Taylor  Garage,  lne..  Maple 
Ave. 

HEMPSTEAD,  L.  I.:— F.  A.  Maunie.  Main  St. 

HOBART: — Cowan’s  Garage. 

HORN  ELL: — Geo.  S.  Peters.  Cor.  Cass  &  Buffalo. 

HUDSON  FALLS:— A.  J.  La  Pan.  23  Maple  St. 

JAMESTOWN: — Jamestown  Battery  Sales  Co..  3 
Gifford  Building. 

JOHNSTOWN: — Staley-Folmsbee  Company.  Maiu 
&  Perry  Sts. 

KELLEY  CORNERS:— llubbell  Brothers. 

KINGSTON: — Ulster  Storage  Battery  Co..  5S0 

Broadway. 

LITTLE  FALLS:— Brenner’s  Garage,  7  W.  I.an- 
•dag  st. 

MALONE: — The  Service  &  Satisfaction  Shop.  121 
E.  Main  St. 

MEDINA: — John  B.  Cobb.  106  E.  Center  St. 


MIDDLETOWN  : — Middletown  Storage  Battery 
Service  Co. 

MT.  VERNON:— Allied  Auto-Electric  Co..  Inc.. 

10  Prospect  Ave. 

NEWBURGH:— Stubiey's  Garage  &  Auto  Co., 
127-129  Broadway. 

NEW  ROCHELLE:— Storage  Battery  Service  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY: — Automotive  Electric  Service 
Corp. .  206  Amsterdam  Ave.  .  _  . 

NEW  YORK  CITY:— Bronx  Auto  Electric  Service 
Co..  2438  Grand  Concourse. 

NORWICH  :— Norwich  Electric  Shop. 

OGDENSBURG: — Crescent  Garage.  110  State  St. 

OSSINING:— Nelson  Park  Garage.  Albany  Post 
Road. 

PATCHOGUE.  L.  I.: — Mutual  Battery  Service 
Co..  15  N.  Ocean  Ave. 

PEEKSKILL:—  Lent  A-  Burelietta  Co..  Inc..  101G 
Main  St.  -  -  - 

PORT  JERVIS: — Geo.  W.  Case  Co..  Inc..  54  ' 

Front  St.  A  56  Jersey  Ave. 

PORT  RICHMOND.  S.  I . : — Schimmel's  Battery 
Service  Station.  080  Richmond  Ave. 


POTSDAM: — island  Garage. 

POUGHKEEPSIE: — Tiffany  Diamond  Garage.  96 
Market  St. 

RIVERHEAD,  L.  I.: — Overtoil  Electric  Co.,  Main 
St. 

ROCHESTER: — Oliver  Brothers,  109-111  Monroe 
Ave. 

ROME: — Fred  Strowbridge.  324  W.  Dominick  St. 

SALAMANCA: — Wells  Garage.  Xo.  32-34  Broad 
St. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS: — Ross-Ketehum  Co. 

SPARKILL: — Central  Garage  &  Machine  Works. 
Union  St. 

SYRACUSE:— William  H.  Craig,  690  S.  Saliua 
St. 

UTICA:— Utica  Cycle  &  Supply  Co..  117-119 
Columbia  St. 

WATERTOWN:— Ward  P.  Smith. 

WELLSVILLE:— The  Ritter  Garage.  40  S.  Main 
St. 

YONKERS : — Neidicli  Electrical  Co.,  lac..  21T  8. 

.  Broadway. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Butter,  50e;  eggs,  44e;  fowls,  live,  30c 
lb.  Milk,  retail  to  consumer  at  farm,  Sc 
per  qt. :  $2.75  to  $3  per  cwt.  at  milk  sta¬ 
tion.  Cows,  $65  to  $140  and  up.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  $1 ;  wheat,  $2.30 ;  practically  no 
corn  of  oats  for  sale  by  farmers,  but  to 
farmers  and  others  at  warehouse,  corn, 
$1.80;  oats,  85c.  On  account  of  wet 
weather  potatoes  and  corn  just  about  all 
planted.  Wheat  rank ;  some  will  likely 
lodge  too  early  to  fill  out  well.  Grass 
fields  not  well  set,  except  Alsike.  Most 
fields  contain  much  whiteweed  and  other 
trash ;  there  will  probably  be  a  decrease 
in  the  acreage  of  tobacco  of  from  15  to  25 
per  cent.  There  still  seems  to  be  a  short¬ 
age  of  farm  labor.  Not  much  building  or 
extensive  repairs  being  done,  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  material  and  labor. 

Eastern  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  G.  M.  R. 

Trucks  pick  up  all  produce  at  door ; 
cream.  5Sc-  per  lb.  for  butterfat.  37c  per 
doz.  for  eggs,  27c  lb.  for  old  chickens,  $1 
bu.  for  potatoes.  Pork.  $24  per  100  lbs., 
dressed  ;  veal.  $12.  live  weight.  Wheat  at 
mill.  $2.60  per  bu. ;  oats.  SOc;  buckwheat, 
no  sale,  with  a  great  deal  on  farmers’ 
hands.  Farm  help  scarce  and  work  back¬ 
ward.  with  oats  still  to  sow  and  not  much 
corn  planted.  Weather  very  wet  and 
cold.  Grass  is  looking  fine,  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  good  hay  crop.  Wheat  good, 
and  lots  of  fruit  blossoms.  M.  L.  T. 

Lycoming  Co.,  Pa. 

Feeding  hay,  $15  at  barn ;  potatoes,  $1 
per  bu.  Eggs.  42c ;  milk,  $3.02  for  3  per 
cent.  Corn,  $1.75  bu.  at  mill ;  butter.  55c 
at  store.  Cows,  $100  and  up  ;  veals,  13c ; 
hens,  33c ;  pigs,  $7  each ;  seed  oats,  $1 
bu. ;  Alsike  clover,  $26 ;  Red  clover.  $30. 
Season  backward  on  account  of  continual 
rains  in  April  and  May.  Large  acreage 
of  oats,  but  very  late ;  mostly  in  along 
i-iver,  but  hill  farms  very  slow ;  no  po¬ 
tatoes  planted  at  this  date.  May  18.  and 
smaller  acreage  on  account  of  high-priced 
fertilizers,  lack  of  help  and  prospective 
lower  prices  this  Fall.  Pastures  are  in 
fair  condition,  and  meadows  good,  espe¬ 
cially  new  seeding.  Late  heavy  frost 
killed  red  raspberry  blossoms,  but  straw¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  fin  ?.  S.  A.  F. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  is  not  hurt ;  grass  and  grain  are 
fairly  good.  Prospects  good  now  for  a 
good  harvest.  Butter,  65c  per  lb. ;  eggs, 
45  to  48c.  Potatoes.  18  to  20c  14 -pk. ;  $2 
per  bu.  Rhubarb,  5c  a  bunch  ;  apples,  25 
to  35c  14  pk.  Straw,  $15 ;  hay.  No.  1, 
$35;  oats,  90c  per  bu. ;  corn.  $1.80  per 
bu.  Cows,  anywhere  from  $75  to  $125, 
according  to  size  and  looks.  Beef  cattle, 
12  to  16c,  according  to  size.  Plenty  of 
rain  and  a  little  too  cool  for  good  grow¬ 
ing.  Poultry,  38c  alive ;  dressed,  55  to  60c 
per  lb.  A.  s.  b. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 

Wet  weather  has  delayed  all  planting. 
Cool  nights,  with  some  frost ;  not  a  full 
crop  of  fruit  of  any  kind.  A  good  acreage 
of  oats  and  corn  in.  Wheat  looks  well. 
Grass  good,  but  meadows  weedy.  Farm¬ 
ing  as  a  business  seems  to  be  sadly  neg¬ 
lected  ;  so  many  coal  works  are  near  and 
boys  go  to  the  mines,  as  this  is  the  center 
of  the  Connellsville  coal  field.  Cattle, 
$1S  per  cwt.;  liogs.  $21.50;  veal  calves, 
20c  per  lb.  Horses,  dull ;  cows.  $50  to 
$150.  Wheat,  $2  20;  oats,  860;  corn, 
$1.70;  potatoes,  $1.75:  butter,  60c;  eggs, 
40c;  chickens,  live.  35c  lb.  Hay,  $40; 
straw,  $15.  We  pay  for  mill  feed  :  Bran, 
$2.75  per  cwt. ;  middlings,  $3.50 ;  corn, 
oats  and  barley.  $3 ;  rye  middlings.  $3. 

Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  J.  n.  B. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Mitchel  Palmer,  his  wife  and  young 
daughter.  The  bomb  blew  up  on  his 
doorstep,  blowing  to  fragments  the  man 
who  carried  it  and  completely  wrecking 
the  front  of  the  Attorney-General's  resi¬ 
dence  at  2136  R  Street,  Northwest,  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  Attorney-General  has  been 
the  target  for  threatening  letters  and  one 
prior  attempt  at  assassination  ever  since 
he  declined  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  sentence  of  the  court  in  sending 
Eugene  V.  Debs  to  the  penitentiary  for 
violation  of  the  spy  law.  On  the  former 
occasion  when  Mr.  Palmer  was  singled 
out  for  an  attack  by  bomb,  it  was 
mailed  to  him  from  New  York  on  May  1. 
when  a  number  of  other  similar  bombs 
were  sent  to  prominent  officials  of  the 
Government,  particularly  those  who  have 
to  do  with  the  suppression  of  alien  ac¬ 
tivities  during  the  war.  June  3  the  home 
of  Judge  C.  C.  Nott,  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  was  wrecked 
by  a  bomb,  and  a  watchman  killed.  The 
same  night  the  residence  of  a  prominent 
business  man  was  bombed  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.  At  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  3,  15 
anarchists,  mostly  Russians,  were  ar¬ 
rested  as  a  result  of  the  wrecking  of  five 
homes  there  in  the  nation-wide  bomb 
plot.  After  the  explosions  in  the  homes 
of  Judge  W.  II.  S.  Thompson  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  and  W.  W. 
Sibray,  chief  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration,  the  secret  service  men 
worked  swiftly  and  raided  every  quarter 
in  Pittsburg  which  was  known  to  house 
Red  sympathizers. 

Eleven  persons  were  seriously  injured 
in  a  riot  at  the  plant  of  the  Willys-Over- 
land  Automobile  Company  at  Toledo  June 
3.  The  riot  was  a  result  of  the  labor 
disturbance  involving  13.000  workers. 
Discharged  soldiers,  acting  as  guards  at 
the  plant,  fired  more  than  100  shots  over 
the  heads  of  the  rioters,  finally  dispersing 
them. 

Dismissal  by  Federal  courts  of  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  instituted  by  Edward 
A.  Rumely,  former  publisher  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail  of  New  York,  to  prevent  his 
extradition  to  Washington  from  New 
York  to  answer  indictments  charging  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act 
was  upheld  June  3  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  disposing  of  appeals  brought  by 
Rumely.  As  a  result  of  this  action 
Rumely  must  go  to  Washington  for  trial 


on  indictments  charging  him  with  with' 
holding  from  the  Alien  Property  Custo¬ 
dian  that  he  had  custody  of  certain 
stock  in  the  S.  S.  McClure  Newspaper 
Corporation  belonging  to  the  German 
Government,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he 
owed  that  Government  $1,500,000. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Secretary  Baker 
asked  Congress  June  2  for  legislative 
authority  and  an  appropriation  of  $10,- 
000.000  for  the  immediate  purchase  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal.  Action  by  Congress 
was  necessary,  he  said,  so  that  the  canal 
might  be  acquired  without  waiting  the 
pending  condemnation  proceedings.  “It 
is  believed  desirable  in  the  public  interest 
that  Government,  control  of  the  canal 
continue  without  interruption,”  Secretary 
Baker  said,  adding  that  if  the  property 
reverted  to  the  canal  company,  title  to 
the  $400,000  improvements  made  by  the 
Government  would  go  with  it.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  said  he  regarded  the  company  as 
financially  unable  to  provide  for  main¬ 
tenance.  Director-General  Ilines  wishes 
to  relinquish  the  canal,  Mr.  Baker  said, 
because  its  “operation  adds  to  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration’s  expenses.”  and 
there  is  no  necessity  as  far  as  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  is  concerned  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  possession  of  it. 

Federal  appropriations  of  $425,000,000 
during  the  next  five  years  for  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  roads  was  pro¬ 
posed  in  a  bill  introduced  June  2  by 
Senator  Townsend  (Mich.),  Republican. 
Establishment  of  a  national  highway  sys¬ 
tem  under  a  Federal  highway  commis¬ 
sion,  without  contributions  from  the 
States,  is  proposed.  Representative  Rob¬ 
inson  (Ky. )  introduced  a  similar  bill 
providing  for  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,- 
000.000  during  the  next  four  years, 
$100,000,000  to  be  available  next  year, 
and  $300,000,000  during  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  years.  To  obtain  the  money, 
the  States  would  be  required  to  appro¬ 
priate  an  amount  equal  to  that  given  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  army  trucks  and  other 
materials  for  which  the  army  now  has 
no  use  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
States  and  used  for  road  building. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  New 
Jersey  Legislature  has  appropriated 
$75,000  for  the  erection  of  a  horticul¬ 
tural  building  at  Rutgers  College,  New 
Brunswick. 


June  14,  1919 

As  a  further  means  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis  among  livestock,  in¬ 
terstate  shipments  of  cattle  failing  to  pass 
the  tuberculin  test  will  be  prohibited  be¬ 
ginning  July  1,  under  a  regulation  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  An 
announcement  by  the  department  said  it 
was  believed  this  restriction  would  make 
more  effective  the  work  of  eradication 
which  now  is  being  systematically  car¬ 
ried  on  in  42  States. 

With  1,000,000  acres  planteo  to  sugar 
beets,  the  United  States  will  produce  this 
year,  it  is  estimated,  a  sugar  crop  of 
11.000.000  tons.  This  is  equivalent  to 
20.000.000  bags  of  refined  sugar,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  30  per  cent  over  1918.  Twenty- 
five  beet  sugar  companies  have  reported 
officially  on  their  acreage  and  the  total 
for  them  stands  at  818,600.  The  acreage 
of  the  remaining  companies  can  safely  be 
figured,  it  is  said,  at  200,000.  Predic¬ 
tions  of  a  great  beet  sugar  crop  are  based 
not  only  on  the  large  acreage,  but  also 
upon  the  excellent  condition  of  the  fields. 
Reports  indicate  that  the  yield  per  acre 
will  be  10  to  25  per  cent  larger  than  last 
year. 

Furs  sold  June  3  at  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  $1,000,000  auction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Fur  Exchange  in  this  city 
brought  prices  which  give  no  indication 
of  a  slump  in  the  market.  Marmots  sold 
from  $1  to  $1.10,  muskrat  43c  to  $1.95, 
Hudson  seal  from  $1.50  to  $2.60,  Aus¬ 
tralian  opossum  from  $1.20  to  $2.50,  rab¬ 
bit  from  40c  to  $1.25,  nutria  from  95c 
to  $2  SO,  dog  mats  from  $1  to  $2.50,  sea- 
lions  from  $3  to  $6  a  dozen,  brown  bear 
$22,  beaver  from  $7  to  $19.50,  raccoon 
from  $1.40  to  $3.25  and  lynx  cats  $3.20 
to  $5.40. 

The  Government  has  164,578.000 
pounds  of  wool  available  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  according  to  an  announcement  made 
.Tune  3.  The  Government  holdings  of 
wool  on  June  1  amounted  to  186,828,000 
pounds,  of  which  22.250.000  pounds  are 
now  in  transit.  The  stock  is  made  up  as 
follows  :  Combing,  54,777.000  lbs. ;  card¬ 
ing,  76,433.000  lbs. ;  sundries,  718,000 
lb6. ;  tops,  2,010,000  lbs. ;  carpet  wool, 
including  6S0,000  lbs.  of-  Iceland  wool, 
17,004,000  lbs. ;  Australian  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  second  purchase,  13,636,000  lbs. 
In  transit,  Australian  and  New  Zealand, 
18,900,000  lbs. ;  South  American,  2,350,- 
000  lbs. ;  various  grades,  1,000,000  lbs. 


Dslco-  Light  it  Self  -  Cranking  —  Air- 
Cooled  —  Ball  and  Roller  Bearing 
Equipped  —  No  Belts  —  T  hick  Plate 
arid  Long-Lived  Batteries  that  will  last 
indefinitely. 


Men  like  to  work  on  a  farm  that  has  Delco-Light  con¬ 
veniences — 

Running  water  in  house  and  barn — electric  light  every¬ 
where — electric  power  to  milk  the  cows  and  to  operate 
churn,  separator  and  other  small  machinery — these  are 
the  things  that  make  farm  life  attractive — not  only  to 
hired  help — but  to  the  boys  and  girls  and  to  the  older 
folks  as  well. 

DELCO-LIGHT 

is  a  complete  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant  that  requires  little  or 
no  attention. 

On  more  than  70,000  farms  it  hasldemonstrated  that  electric  light 
and  power  take  the  drudgery  out  of  farm  work. 

That  it  soon  pays  for  itself  because  it  saves  time  and  permits  labor 
to  do  more  productive  work  about  the  farm. 

RUNS  ON  KEROSENE 

Cat  acquainted  with  tha  Delco-Light  represen¬ 
tative  who  is  located  in  your  neighborhood. 

The  Domestic  Engineering  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Makers  of  DELCO-LIGHT  Products 
Distributors  : 

Domestic  Electric  Ct.,  Inc..  52  Psrk  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Suburban  E’ectrk  Development  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Rochester  Domestic  Electric  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  J.  J.  Pocock,  824  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DOMESTIC. — An  explosion  in  the 
fruit  warehouse  and  garage  of  Del  Lelio 
Bros  ,  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  June  1.  started 
a  fire  which  caused  $150,000  damage ; 
cause  unknown. 

What  Federal  authorities  consider  to 
be  evidence  of  a  far  reaching  Bolshevik 
plot  against  this  Government  was  un¬ 
covered  June  2  with  the  seizure  of  a 
paper  purporting  to  be  a  commission 
issued  by  Nicholas  Lenine  to  Harold  C. 
Keyes,  a  member  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and 
former  secretary  of  the  League  of  Con¬ 
scientious  Objectors  in  this  city.  Federal 
authorities  have  known  him  as  an  anti¬ 
draft  schemer,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity 
that  he  was  arrested  by  agents  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
“Young  Democracy,”  but  was  dropped 
for  some  unknown  reason.  He  was  also 
dropped  from  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail¬ 
road  Trainmen,  a  patriotic  organization 
that  would  not  brook  his  radical  tenden¬ 
cies.  He  has  written  for  radical  publi¬ 
cations  at  times,  and  has  attempted  to 
insert  himself  into  labor  bodies  with  little 
success  so  far  as  known. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the 
home  of  Mayor  Harry  L.  Davis  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  June  2.  No  one  was  injured, 
but  a  part  of  the  bouse  was  wrecked. 
The  same  night  premature  explosion  of 
an  enormously  powerful  bomb  probably 
saved  the  life  of  Attorney-General  A.  . 
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Getting  Ahead  of  the  Squash-vine  Borer 

i  Oti  page  SOG  Glenn  W.  Herrick  gives 

ns  a  good  article  on  the  stinkbug.  Will 
he  tell  us  how  to  control  the  stem-borer? 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  c.  w.  c. 

The  squash-vine  borer  is  about  as  much 
dreaded  by  the  professional  bug  man  as  it 
is  by  the  gardener.  In  fact,  nearly  all 
insect  borers  are  the  bugbear  of  the  ento¬ 
mologist,  because  there  is  no  way  of  get¬ 
ting  at  such  pests,  since  they  are  hidden 
within  their  burrows  inside  of  the  plants. 
However,  a  knowledge  of  the  life  history 
of  this  insect  will  help  in  the  fight. 

The  parent  insect  is  a  handsome  moth 
with  transparent  hind  wings  and  opales¬ 
cent  front  ones,  and  with  the  body  marked 
with  red  or  orange,  while  the  hind  legs  are 
long  and  ornamented  with  tufts  of  long 
black  and  white  hairs.  Unfortunately  the 
acts  of  this  moth  are  not  as  handsome  as 
her  looks,  for  when  she  appears  in  the 
garden  in  June  she  soon  begins  to  deposit 
tiny,  dull-red  eggs,  perhaps  to  the  number 
of  over  200  before  she  stops,  on  the  stems 
and  other  parts  of  the  squash  vine.  In  j 
one  or  two  weeks  each  egg  hatches  and 
the  tiny  white  caterpillar  bores  straight 
into  the  stem  or  leafstalk  of  the  plants. 
Here  it  barrows  lengthwise  of  the  stem 
for  about  four  weeks,  when  it  becomes 
full  grown  and  about  one  inch  long.  It 
then  leaves  the  vine  and  enters  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches,  where 
it  constructs  a  cocoon,  changes  to  a  quiet 
pupa  and  rests  there  through  the  Winter 
until  the  following  June.  This  is  the 
weakest  stage  of  the  insect’s  life  and 
most  open  to  attack  by  the  gardener. 

No  very  easy  way  has  ever  been  found 
of  getting  directly  at  the  borer  itself 
while  in  the  vine.  The  borer  may  be 
located  in  the  stem  by  the  little  piles  of 
chewed-up  material  resembling  sawdust 
that  are  pushed  out  on  the  ground  through 
small  holes  which  the  caterpillar  makes 
here  and  there  along  the  stem.  When 
the  borer  is  located  the  stem  may  be  slit 
lengthwise  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the 
borer  killed.  The  vine  should  immedi¬ 
ately  be  covered  at  this  point  with  fresh 
earth,  so  that  the  wound  will  heal.  It  is  | 
also  well  to  cover  the  stems  of  squash 
plants  with  fresh  earth  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  base,  so  that  the  vine  will  throw 
out  new  roots  at  this  point,  which  will 
sustain  the  plant  in  case  the  main  stem 
is  injured  by  the  borer  at  the  base. 
Moreover,  it  will  often  pay  a  gardener 
to  keep  a  lookout  for  the  moths  in  the 
evening,  for  at  this  time  they  may  be 
found  resting  on  the  vines  and  can  be 
easily  picked  off  and  killed  before  they 
lay  their  eggs.  It  is  sometimes  profitable 
to  plant  a  row  of  early  crookneck 
squashes  to  attract  the  moths  and  induce 
them  to  lay  their  eggs  on  these  early 
plants.  As  soon  as  the  later  plants  come 
on  the  early  ones  may  be  well  pulled 
and  burned  in  order  to  kill  the  borers 
in  them.  All  of  the  foregoing  suggestions 
toward  control  may  be  considered  of 
minor  importance,  yet  often  adding  great¬ 
ly  to  the  effectiveness  of  other  methods. 

The  major  means  of  control  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  insect  while  in  its  cocoon  an 
inch  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  soil 
during  the  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring. 
Here  is  a  long  interval  in  which  the  pest 
may  be  got  at  and  destroyed.  In  infested 
gardens  the  vines  of  all  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  pumpkius  and  squashes  should  be 
pulled  up  and  burned  just  as  early  as  the 
crop  can  be  harvested.  Then  the  garden 
should  be  thoroughly  harrowed  in  at 
least  two  different  directions  in  order  to 
bring  to  the  surface  and  expose  to  the 
action  of  Winter  weather  the  cocoons  j 
that  may  be  resting  in  the  soil.  Effort 
should  be  made  to  get  the  cocoons  that 
may  be  about  the  edges  of  the  garden. 
Not  one  of  them  should  be  missed.  Then 
in  the  Spring  the  garden  might  well  be 
harrowed  again  before  being  plowed,  while 
the  plowing  should  be  done  well  and  done 
deeply  so  as  to  bury  beyond  resurrection 
any  cocoons  that  may  be  left.  If  the 
burning  of  viues  and  the  harrowing  and 
plowing  are  carefully  and  thoroughly  done 
each  year  the  pest  and  its  injuries  will 
tend  to  diminish  to  the  vanishing  point. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Friend:  now’s  your  boy  getting  on 
in  the  army,  Mr.  Johnson?”  Johnson: 
“Wonderful !  I  feel  a  sense  of  great 
security.  An  army  that  can  make  my 
boy  get  up  early,  work  hard  all  day  and 
go  to  bed  early  can  do  anything.” — Amer¬ 
ican  Boy. 


Tractor  Use,  Profit,  and  Safety 


r j  VRUE  progress  is  always  slow. 

■*-  The  change  to  mechanical  power 
for  farm  work  has  been  twelve  ychrs  in 
the  making,  but  today  there  are  few 
American  farmers  who  have  not  given 
serious  thought  to  the  question  of  tractor- 
izing  their  farms. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  yet  be 
convinced  that  the  tractor  is  a  useful,  profitable 
farm  power  machine,  we  present  again  a  few  of 
the  opinions  of  farmers  who  are  using  the  Inter¬ 
national  Kerosene  Tractor.  Some  of  these  are 
about  essential  features,  and  some  mention  only 
conveniences,  but  taking  them  altogether,  almost 
any  farmer  will  feel,  after  reading  them,  that 
the  International  8-16  is  a  tractor  worth  con¬ 
sidering. 

“My  International  supplies  a  power  flexible 
enough  to  handle  the  large  amount  of  seedbed, 
harvest  and  other  work  without  delay.” 

“It  can  be  used  for  continuous  work  if  emer¬ 
gency  demands  it." 

“It  produces  power  at  much  lower  cost  than 
horses,  and  it  can  be  used  for  both  drawbar  and 
beltwork." 

“I  like  the  steady  way  it  works.  Without  seem¬ 
ing  to  hurry,  it  gets  through  a  surprising  amount  of 
hard  work.” 


It  does  a  lot  of  good  work  at  a  cost  so  low  I 
could  hardly  believe  it.  You  did  a  wonderful  thing 
for  Eastern  farmers  when  you  made  this  tractor  to 
run^n  kerosene.” 

“It  is  not  bothered  by  flies,  nor  by  bumble  bees. 
It  works  steadily  on  the  hottest  davs.” 

“Requires  very  little  care.  \Yhen  the  day’s 
work  is  done,  I  run  the  tractor  tail  first  into  an  in¬ 
expensive  shed.  In  the  morning,  1  fill  the  fuel  tank 
and  the  oiler,  look  into  the  radiator,  and  am  ready 
for  another  day’s  work.” 

These  opinions  are  typical.  They  prove  at  least 
that  the  International  8-16  is  a  useful,  profitable 
tractor.  Now  consider  just  one  other  thought  for 
a  minute. 

This  tractor  is  the  outgrowth  of  twelve  years 
of  active  tractor  experience  by  a  company  that 
has  sold  all  kinds  of  farm  machines  for  many 
5-ears.  The  beginning  of  this  business  goes  back 
to  1831  —  almost  88  years  ago.  Does  it  not  seem 
reasonable  that  with  this  experience  we  should 
offer  you  a  tractor  that  you  could  use  with  profit, 
especially  when  we  expect  to  come  back  some 
day  and  sell  you  more  of  the  machines  listed  ia 
this  advertisement? 

If  you  are  now  convinced  that  the  International 
8-16  is  a  useful,  profitable  tractor  on  some  farms, 
and  that  you  don’t  have  to  be  an  expert  to  buy 
one  safely,  write  us  to  find  out  what  this  tractor 
will  do  for  you,  on  your  farm.  A  post  card 
will  bring  you  full  information. 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 

Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows  Cultivators 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 
Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime  Sowers 


The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes 
and  Tedders 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Combination  Sweep  Rakes 
and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
CornShellers  Threshers 
Hay  Presses 
Stone  Burr  Mills 


Belt  Machines — Cont. 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Cora  Machines 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Shelters 

Huskers  and  Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
(Hand) 

Cream  Separators 
(Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attach. 
Farm  Wagons, 

Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 

Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 

Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 
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THE  BRUSHES  OF  THE  WAR 

WHITING -ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

00  THEIR  PART  TOmRD  CONCEALING  THE  BIG  GUNS 


_ 

n 


Their  own  bang-up  goodness  cannot  be  concealed. 

Quality  sticks  out  all  over  them.  Call  for  them  at  any  dealer 
in  brushes.  Send  for  illustrated  literature. 

JOHN  L.  WHITING- J.  I.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  108  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World 
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NEIGHBORS  CLUB 
TOGETHER 
DO  YOUR 
DWN 
TH 


There  won’t  be  any  chaff  mixed  with  your  grain  if  you  use  this  machine.  Your  money  in-^1 
vested  in  this  machine  pays  big  and  sure  returns,  year  after  year.  Being  light  in  weight,  it 
is  easily  hauled,  even  in  hilly  country.  Why  pay  a  big  price  for  a  heavy  machine  when  you 
can  get  a  light  machine  of  the  same  capacity  at  /ess  cos/  in  the  Gray  Line. 

These  machines  handle  oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  beans,  peas  and  grass  seed 
and  you  can  depend  on  good  work. 


A  SMALL 
PRICE 
FOR  BIG 
RESULTS 

Quick  and 
Sure  in  Action 


LIGHT-  STRONG  -BIG  CAPACITY 


Threshers.  Horse 
Powers,  Saw  Machines 
and  Gasoline  Engines 


In  the  75  years  we've  been  malting  Thresfiers,  all  our  machines 
have  been  long  lived.  The  cost  of  running  Grays  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  other  makes.  v  Made  in  many  sizes  for  thresh- 
erinen  or  for  farmers’  own  use.  Write  for  our  free  Catalog 
and  read  what  other  farmers  say  about  them. 

A.  \Y.  GRAY’S  SONS,  Inc.,  gox  jyf  Poultney,  Vi. 


BARGAIN  PRICES 


For  All 
Autoists 

Be  Sure 
to  Ask 
for 
This 
Book  | 


Our  low 
prices  on  well- 
known  auto  supplies 
the  eyes  of  autoists  all  over 
the  U.  S.  They  buy  from  us  because  they 
save  money— that  is  the  only  reason  we 
can  expect  your  order.  Over  2,000  selec¬ 
tions  to  choose  from— tires,  spark  plugs, 
batteries,  bumpers,  wrenches,  spotlights— 
in  fact.practically  every  tliingyou  will  need. 
Compare  our  prices. 

Tire  Prices  Reduced 

Riverside  5000  Mile  Tires  are  now  priced  the  lowest  I 
they  have  been  in  months.  This  new  Auto  Supplies  | 
Bargain  Book  tells  all  about  them— the  prices  prove 
Riverside  Tires  give  you  “Most  for  the  Money.”  ■ 
Write  now  for  your  copy  of  this  book.  Address  the 
bouse  nearest  you. 


Dept, 

©27 


Chicago -Kansas  City-Ft.  Worth-Portland,  Ora. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
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My  WADE  5a m  Four  Cord*  an  Hour  ; 


” The  Wade  is  certainly  the  farmer's  friend.  I  have  cut  1600  cords  of  yellow  fir  wood 
with  it,  and  it’s  as  good  as  the  day  I  bought  it.  * — Dan  Doss,  Corbett,  Oregon. 

Why  break  your  back  sawing  wood  by  hand,  when  the  power¬ 
ful  little  Wade  Portable  Gasoline  Drag  Saw  will  outsaw  10  men  at  one-tenth 
the  cost!  Light,  simple,  economical.  Cuts  wood  of  any  size.  Averages  8  cords 
'f\ .  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Thousands  of  Wades  now  in  use.  When  not 

sawing  wood,  the  4  h.  p.  engine  will  operate  other  light  machinery. 


Wade  Portable  Gasoline 

Drag  Saw 


Prevent  crop 
failure.  Re¬ 
claim  aban¬ 
doned  land. 

Get  my  intro- _ 

ductory  offer  on 


fTH€s 

Write  for  FREE  Farm  Ditcher,  Te tracer 
Book  and  Prices  and  Road  Grader 

All-steel  —  Adjustable—  Reversible— No  wheels 
levers  or  cogs  to  get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm 
ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  4  feet  deep- 
grades  roads — builds  farm  terraces,  dykes 
and  levees.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Every 
farm  needs  one.  Send  your  name. 

Owensboro  Hitcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 

1  Box  534  Owensboro,  Ky. 


10  Days  FreeTrial 


BARKER 

WEEDER.MUICHER , 
CULTIVATOR 


Weed  and  Mulch 
Your  Garden  In 

One-Tenth  the  Time 

with  a 

BARKER 


,  Weeder,  Mulcher 
and  Cultivator 

Destroys  weeds  and  breaks  the  crust  into 
a  moisture-retaining  mulch,  insuring  against 
drouth.  Women  and  children  operate  it 
with  ease.  Works  close  to  plants.  Has  leaf 
guards;  also  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
Three  tools  in  one.  “  Best  weed  killer  ever 
used.”  Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and 
factory-to-user  offer. 

Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  16,  David  City,  Neb. 


See  That  He 
Comes  Right 

When  the  thresherman  brings 
his  outfit  to  your  farm,  don’t  let 
him  bring  an  old  worn  out  steam 
engine.  Nor,  do  you  want  him  to 
bring  a  little  light  gas  tractor  that 
lacks  power  and  is  constantly 
breaking  down.  Insist  upon  his 
coming  with  the  old  reliable 

Nichols-Shepard 
Steam  Engine 

Then  you  know  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
power,  and  no  breakdown  to  cause  a 
loss  of  time  and  a  waste  of  your  grain. 
A.  L.  Willson,  of  Frankfort,  Ind., 
writes  July  24th,  1918:  “The20  Horse 
SingleCylinder  Engine  I  purchased  of 
you  this  season  is  giving  me  perfect 
satisfaction  in  every  respect.  I  have 
used  several  other  makes,  but  I  never 
knew  what  a  good  engine  was  until  I 
began  using  the  Nichols-Shepard. 

"It  steam3  and  handles  easily,  has 
ample  power  to  drive  my  36  x  60  sep- 
ator  and  is  economical.  My  fourteen 
year  old  boy  does  most  of  the  firing." 

The  Nichols-Shepard  Engine  will  do 
the  same  for  you. 

Write  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
it  Also  ask  about  the  Red  River 
Special — the  thresher  that  "saves  the 
farmer's  thresh  bill." 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil -Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


HARVESTER  One  man,  one  horso.  one  row. 


n  ** 11  1  *• 11  Self  Gathering.  FqunI  to  n  (k>m 

ffU  cl  Hinder.  Sold  direct  to  Farmers  for  22  yre.  Only  <25 
W”  ■  ■  with  fodder  binder.  Free  C'atalotr  showing  pictures 

of  Harvester.  PROCESS  CORN  HARVESTER  CO.,  Satina.  Kana. 


.  _  .  Get  our  low  1919  prices.  Fann- 

KinrlAr  T  UUinA  or  agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

UIIIUGI  I  WHIG  THE0  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Pay  Nothing 

Until  60  Days 

Now  is  the  time  you  need  a  good,  reliable  sprayer  for  fruit  trees, 
vines  shrubbery;  forwhite-washing  bams,  chicken  houses,  hog  sheds, 
etc  Here’s  a  sprayer  that  will  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  quickly 
and  pay  for  itself  in  increased  profits.  Prove  it  at  our  risk.  Just  send 
coupon— no  money— and  we  will  ship  sprayer  promptly.  Use  it  30 
days  free.  If  you  then  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  payment 
in  60  day*,  balance  in  60-day  payments,  giving  you  nearly  a 

Full  Year  to  Pay 

Majestic  Cnyoi/aF 
All-Purpose  dyer 

This  hand  sprayer  is  just  what  you  want  if  you  haven’t  enough 

§ork  to  keep  a  power  sprayer  busy.  Working  parts  made  of  brass. 

pecially  constructed  pump  with  high  grrade  4-ply  rubber  tubing. 
Automatic  shut-off  nozzle  with  non-clog  spring:  cap.  Litfht  conveni¬ 
ent.  Easily  taken  apart  for  cleaning.  Contents  kept  continually  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  Sprays  to  the  last  drop. 

rnrr  Book  of  Farm  Necessities 

|  J  F  Shows  wonderful  bargains  in  gas  engines,  cream  sep- 
■  arators,  drills,  cultivators,  saw  frames,  circularsaws, 

feed  cookers,  paints,  roofing,  etc.  Write  postal  for  free  copy. 
fZFHin  coupon  today  for  this  sprayer  and  take  nearly  ayear 
tll.f  w  Uf  to  pay  if  you  like  it.  Just  the  coupon.  No  money. 

—THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY - 

4019  LaSalle  St.,  Dopl  1779  Chicago 

Send  sprayer  No.  463AMA40.  If  satisfactory  I  will  pay  12.00  in  60  days, 
balance  in  60-day  payments  of  12.00  each  until  price  of  *0.95  is  paid.  Other¬ 
wise  I  will  return  it  in  30  days  and  you  pay  transportation  both  ways 


Name . 


Address.. 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


The  Three  C’s — Cows,  Corn  and  Clover 

In  Western  New  England  there  seems 
to  be  some  question  about  the  economy  of 
increasing  live  stock  on  the  farms.  The 
Connecticut  Dairymen's  Association  has 
adopted  a  slogan,  “ The  Three  Cs — Cows , 
Corn  and  Clover  /”  There  are  others  who 
argue  that  New  England  should  let  other 
sections  produce  the  cattle.  In  that  case 
the  New  England  farmers  would  depend 
on  cover  crops  and  chemicals  for  plant 
food,  and  produce  fruit,  vegetables  and 
similar  crops.  .1.  H.  Putnam,  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Agent  for  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  has 
the  following  practical  comment : 

Speaking  of  surplus.  I  noticed  today  in 
the  Greenfield  railroad  station  cases  on 
cases  of  condensed  milk  piled  high,  ship¬ 
ped  in  from  Minnesota.  We  are  told  that 
the  farmers  out  there  are  paid  more  for 
the  milk  from  which  this  is  manufactured 
than  our  farmers  are  paid  for  their  fresh 
surplus  milk.  Surplus  milk.  ( ?)  yet  our 
country  towns  are  some  of  them  not  pro¬ 
ducing  enough  milk  for  their  own  use.  and 
the  country  stores  sell  condensed  milk  to 
feed  the  country  children.  Surplus  milk 
(  ?)  and  yet  our  farmers  are  eating  oleo 
and  the  creameries  closing  their  doors  for 
lack  of  materials  for  manufacture.  This 
kind  of  a  surplus  is  not  cured  by  less 
stock,  but  by  more  rational  methods  of 
handling  and  marketing  our  products,  and 
by  more  cows,  corn  and  clover. 

That  Rural  Route  Service 

I  have  followed  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  and  attention  the  various  articles 
criticizing  the  changes  in  rural  mail 
routes  that  have  been  made  recently  by 
the  Postoffice  Department.  No  doubt 
much  of  the  opposition  was  justified,  but 
there  is  another  side  to  the  question  that  I 
have  never  seen  presented  in  print,  and  I 
am  writing  to  make  a  plea  for  that  other 
side,  and  for  the  people  benefited  by  those 
changes.  For  some  years  we  have  worked 
without  much  success  for  a  mail  delivery 
in  our  neighborhood,  and  this  year,  in 
April,  much  to  our  surprise,  we  received 
word  to  put  up  mail  boxes,  as  we  would 
get  a  carrier  and  mail  service  beginning 
May  1.  Now  we  get  our  mail  daily  and 
only  because  of  the  changes  in  routing 
that  have  been  so  much  protested  against 
recently.  It  is  not  a  new  route ;  we  have 
been  connected  with  an  adjacent  service, 
and  it  is  far  from  perfect,  as  my  three 
nearest  neighbors  and  myself  have  to  go 
from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
to  the  nearest  corner.  No  doubt  some  of 
the  patrons  on  the  old  route  have  been 
obliged  to  change  their  boxes  from  in  front 
of  their  houses  to  the  nearest  corner,  but 
if  more  people  are  now  served  by  the  car¬ 
rier.  even  if  the  service  is  slow  and  some¬ 
what  uncertain  in  bad  weather,  is  not  the 
new  system  preferable  to  the  old?  The 
old  patrons  still  get  their  mail  without 
much  trouble,  and  we  new  ones  have  a 
service  that  is  far  better  than  none  at  all, 
as  it  was  before  this  Spring.  I  am  not 
asking  that  others  be  deprived  of  service 
entirely,  hut  only  that  they  give  up  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  benefits  in  order  that  a  greater 
number  get  some  kind  of  mail  service. 
For  my  part,  if  the  new  system  of  routing 
is  too  much  and  too  long  for  quick  and 
efficient  service.  I  would  suggest  mail  de¬ 
livery  on  alternate  days,  letting  the  car¬ 
rier  go  on  only  half  his  route  each  day, 
so  long  as  we  could  have  some  kind  of  reg¬ 
ular  service.  ALLAN  A.  GRIFFIN. 

St  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Farmer  on  Dirt  Roads 

I  do  not  agree  with  H.  IT.  M..  on  page 
84S,  and  what  he  says  about  the  farmer 
and  the  dirt  roads.  lie  says  it  is  ignor¬ 
ance  and  politics  that  are  the  cause  of 
the  bad  hill  roads.  When  the  State  built 
the  road  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  the 
State  furnished  the  help  and  material, 
and  made  us  hill  farmers  help  pay  the 
cost.  About  two  miles  east  of  Little 
Falls,  where  the  Nev  York  Central 
crosses  the  highway,  the  railroad  bridge 
is  so  low  that  those  high  moving  trucks 
cannot  go  under  the  bridge,  or  a  fair-sized 
load  of  hay.  Two  years  ago  the  State 
started  to  build  the  road  from  Fast  Creek 
to  Dolgeville.  They  built  it  past  my 
farm  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  when  it 
was  left,  and  is  not  finished  to  date. 
From  this  point  there  is  p  dirt  road  of 
a  mile  or  more  that  branches  off  and  leads 
to  the  road  from  Dolgeville  to  Little 
Falls.  About  four  years  ago  the  town  of 
Manheim  repaired  this  road.  All  our 
farmers  turned  in  with  teams  and  help, 
ridging  up  the  road  and  opening  the 
ditches,  and  then  put  on  a  foot  or  more 
of  good  gravel.  was  a  better  road 
when  it  was  r-"isned  than  the  Tattle 
Falls  and  Dolgeville  road  the  State  built. 
The  farmers  drew  their  milk  over  it  to 
the  milk  station ;  it  would  carry  a  wagon¬ 
load  of  two  tons  or  more,  but  what  hap¬ 
pened?  Last  April  a  high  moving  truck 


that  could  not  go  under  the  New  York 
Central  bridge  passed  my  farm,  and  when 
they  took  this  dirt  road  they  had  not 
gone  20  rods  before  the  gravel  surface 
broke  through,  and  it  took  them  two  days 
to  get  out.  There  are  several  that  have 
been  caught,  and  had  to  get  these  ignor¬ 
ant  farmers  to  pull  them  out.  This  road 
was  good  for  years  for  the  farmers’  loads, 
but  when  a  six  or  10-ton  truck  is  run  on 
them  they  will  not  hold  up.  I  am  a  man 
nearly  75  years  old,  and  have  done  a  good 
many  days  with  team  and  other  farmers 
to  keep  the  roads  good,  and  can  say  that 
our  dirt  roads  years  ago  were  better  than 
some  the  State  is  building  now.  The  heavy 
rains  and  no  help  is  why  these  ignorant 
farmers  have  to  got  along  with  these  bad 
roads,  together  with  the  autos  of  every 
kind  that  are  spoiling  the  roads. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  j.  j.  s. 


A  Moon  Farmer’s  Argument 

I  wish  to  put  in  a  few  remarks  about 
the  article  on  “Moon  Theories,”  written 
by  L.  D.  Spann.  Jefferson  Co.,  Ind.,  page 
874.  I  do  not  like  to  be  throwing  slurs 
at  a  fellow  farmer,  but  when  he  comes 
right  out  point  blank  and  says  that  anyone 
who  does  believe  in  “signs”  is  igno¬ 
rant,  that  is  more  than  I  can  stand.  I 
sincerely  think  that  if  Mr.  Spann  had 
followed  the  different  changes  of  the  moon 
he  would  not  have  little  runt  pigs  to  lose. 
I  am  now  24  years  old  and  I  have  been 
working  with  my  father  ever  since  I  have 
been  big  enough  to  work,  and  he  would 
no  more  think  of  putting  in  his  crops 
without  the  moon  to  go  by  than  I  would 
to  go  fishing  without  a  fish  hook,  and  I 
think  we  have  just  as  good  crops  as  any  of 
the  average  farmers  in  our  neighborhood. 
Another  thing  I  have  noticed  is  that  the 
farmers  like  to  got  their  seed  here,  for 
they  say  it  is  heavier,  especially  the  grain. 
If  there  was  not  something  in  this,  why 
would  they  come  here  to  get  their  seed? 
I\  hen  we  came  here  we  bought  our  seed 
from  one  of  our  neighbors,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  good  seed  ;  now  he  gets  all  his  seed 
from  us.  If  the  moon  does  not  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  making  the  grain  heav¬ 
ier,  what  has?  He  fertilizes  and  works 
his  land  just  as  well  as  we  do.  That  is 
the  only  reason,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  why 
he  does  not  get  the  same  amount  and 
weight  that  we  do.  I  hope  that  this  will 
not  offend  Mr.  Spann,  but  I  think  that  he 
is  wrong  about  this,  and  if  he  will  put  his 
crops  in  at  the  full  of  the  moon  he  will 
have  better  returns.  ffjdabare. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


What  Kind  of  Education? 

On  page  G5G  a  discussion  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  is  invited  ;  “A  speaker  here 
made  the  statement  that  the  average  city 
boy  of  12  to  14  years  old  is  much  better 
educated  than  the  country  boy  of  the  same 
age.” 

The  best  discussion  of  this  matter  that 
can  be  given  is  embodied  in  the  advice  of 
my  grandparents  given  to  me  when  I  was 
a  small  boy.  My  grandmother  would  say 
to  me,  “Study  hard  and  learn  all  that  is 
in  your  books,  and  you  will  become  a  wise 
man,  perhaps  a  professor  or  a  minister.” 
My  grandfather  would  say,  “Hang  your 
book  learning!  Learn  how  to  do  things 
and  you  may  become  a  man  of  some  use 
in  the  world.”  The  whole  matter  hinges 
upon  the  question  of  which  of  my  grand¬ 
parents  gave  me  the  better  advice. 

C.  0. 


Home  Environment 

I  wish  if  possible  to  add  emphasis  to 
Mr.  Wing’s  article  that  appeared  on  page 
S73,  as  this  matter  of  the  farm  home 
surroundings  is  of  first  importance.  The 
orderly  and  well-kept  lawn  and  garden 
exert  a  steady,  forceful  influence  on  not 
only  the  immediate  family,  but  the  whole 
neighborhood.  It  is  a  silent  educator  to¬ 
ward  a  broader  and  better  condition  of 
things.  The  front  yard  at  the  farm  home 
that  my  father  bought  and  moved  on  to 
in  my  childhood  days,  and  where  a  for¬ 
mer  owner  had  employed  a  landscape  gar¬ 
dener,  had  the  walks  bordered  with  box¬ 
wood.  and  all  of  the  best  varieties  of  ever¬ 
greens,  shrubs,  roses  and  flowers  known 
at  that  time  were  given  a  place  in  that 
front  yard.  Helping  my  mother  among 
those  flowers  gave  me  a  lasting  interest  in 
the  beauty  and  value  of  wholesome  en¬ 
vironment.  In  the  settlement  of  the  es¬ 
tate  number  of  years  ago  the  place 
passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and 
there  is  not  at  the  present  time  a  single 
bush,  flower  or  shrub  to  remind  one  of  the 
past  condition  of  that  front  yard.  A  few 
evergreens  are  still  standing.  At  this 
place  I  have  a  large  garden,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  and  we  all  enjoy  not  only  the 
beauty  of  the  extensive  and  well-kept 
lawn,  and  the  strip  devoted  to  the  flowers, 
but  the  succession  of  good  things  from  the 
garden  over  a  long  season  period.  This 
great  and  vitally  important  feature  of  the 
farm  home  is  too  often  neglected  to  such  a 
degree  that  is  is  really  pitiful.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  home  are  entitled  to  the  best 
environment  that  it  is  possible  to  provide, 
and  proper  action  along  this  line  will 
surely  be  reflected  in  the  future  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  community,  as  the  useful  and 
practical  life  of  the  editor  is  reflected  in 
the  pages  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ii.  e.  cox. 
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LEE  UNION-ALLS  are  all  in  one 
piece — so  easy  and  comfortable  you’ll 
be  glad  you  own  a  suit  every  time 
you  put  it  on.  Remember,  too,  that 
LEE  UNION-ALLS  cover  your 
body  from  head  to  foot,  protecting 
your  skin  from  dirt,  grime  and  chaff. 

Superior  quality  features  make  LEE  UNION- 
ALLS  the  most  economical  work  garments 
manufactured.  All  seams  are  triple-stitched, 
all  strain  points  are  reinforced ;  buttons  are 
rivited  to  the  cloth ;  button  holes  are  rip  and 
ravel  proof.  Many  other  features  insuring 
long,  satisfactory  wear.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  LEE  UNION-ALLS,  write  for 
further  information  and  tell  us  his  name. 

DEPARTMENT  2106 

.  The  H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


Kansas  City,  Mo 
Kansas  City,  Kan 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


If  I  had  you  here  this  afternoon  I 
could  give  you  a  job  that  would  test  your 
muscle  if  not  your  patriotism.  It  is  Mem¬ 
orial  Day  ;  a  perfect  specimen  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  weather  at  its  very  best.  There  is 
hardly  a  cloud  to  he  seen,  for  a  gentle 
breeze  has  swept  the  sky  clean.  The 
warm  sunshine  floods  over  the  grass  and 
trees,  brilliant  as  they  are  after  the 
weeks  of  rain  and  fog.  A  beautiful  day, 
and  here  we  are  at  the  far  outskirts  of 
this  country  churchyard,  busy  with  mem¬ 
orial  ceremonies.  Ah  !  A  patriotic  meet¬ 
ing  !  If  you  were  here  you  would  be 
asked  to  serve  as  “orator  of  the  day” ;  a 
few  patriotic  remai-ks  after  the  country 
band  played  “America”  and  the  school 
children  sang!  Well,  of  course,  you  say 
“I  am  no  orator,  but  if  you  insist  upon  it 
I  have  a  few  thoughts  which  the  world 
might  well  listen  to  !”  No,  you  are  wrong. 
We  do  not  want  any  oratory  from  you. 
If  I  bad  you  here  I  would  put  you  right 
alongside  of  the  sexton,  who,  though  he 
has  his  best  clothes  on,  is  spading  up  this 
tough  old  sod,  as  part  of  his  tribute  to 
memory.  I  might  have  appeared  a6  “or¬ 
ator”  at  several  celebrations  today,  but 
here  I  am  from  choice,  in  overalls  and 
brown  shirt,  digging  up  the  churchyard 
plot  where  Louise  is  buried.  Somehow 
our  family  felt  that  an  effort  to  turn  this 
rough  place  into  a  little  green  spot  of 
lawn  was  our  most  fitting  celebration  of 
Memorial  Day.  So  here  I  am,  casting 
aside  the  joys  of  oratory,  and  here  are 
the  boys  neglecting  the  ball  field,  and  here 
are  mother  and  the  girls — all  silent  and 
thoughtful  as  we  work. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Well  we  may  be,  for  this  is  one  of  the 
breeding  places  of  American  history.  Ris¬ 
ing  above  the  trees  to  the  east  is  the  spite 
of  the  old  Paramus  Church.  During  the 
Revolution  it  was,  for  a  time,  used  as  a 
prison  for  captured  Hessians.  It  was  a 
wonder  they  ever  lived  to  “enjoy”  this  en¬ 
forced  church  attendance,  for  the  hatred 
the  Jersey  farmers  had  for  these  hirelings 
was  beyond  expression.  Not  far  from 
here  is  a  little  stream  where  a  Hessian 
straggler  stopped  to  bathe  his  wounded 
foot.  A  little  girl  spied  him  through  the 
bushes.  She  ran  to  the  house,  mounted  a 
table  and  took  down  the  big  musket  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  door.  She  dragged  it  along, 
aimed  it  over  the  fence,  pulled  the  trigger 
—and  there  lay  a  dead  soldier  in  the  shal¬ 
low  brook,  with  dark-colored  water  trick¬ 
ling  over  the  stones  for  rods  before  it 
could  shake  itself  free  from  the  dark  stain 
and  go  sparkling  and  clear  on  its  way. 
All  around  us  on  this  level  plain  Wash¬ 
ington’s  soldiers  camped  for  the  Winter 
after  that  terrible  campaign  which  lost 
New. York.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  the 
little  flags  scattered  through  the  church¬ 
yard  today  to  realize  what  the  Civil  War 
meant  to  this  community.  If  these  old 
hills  which  look  down  upon  us  could  talk, 
what  a  story  they  could  tell !  No  human 
“orator  of  the  day”  would  attempt  to 
compete  with  them.  And  here  we  are, 
part  heirs  to  all  this  brave  heritage,  try¬ 
ing  to  turn  a  little  spot  of  this  weed  tan¬ 
gle  into  a  bit  of  lawn !  The  Hope  Farm 
man  digs  with  a  round-pointed  shovel — 
driving  it  far  down  into  the  tough  sod  and 
turning  each  piec„  completely  over.  The 
sexton  has  volunteered  to  help  with  a 
spade.  Carl  is  digging  with  a  fork,  and 
Cherry-top  is  raking  and  smoothing  the 
top.  The  little  girls  are  putting  fresh 
flowers  on  the  graves,  while  little  James 
is  bringing  water.  Mother  is  sitting  in 
the  buggy  sewing  some  garments  for  the 
Red  Cross,  with  little  Rose  at  her  side. 
We  drove  over  in  the  wagon  with  the  old 
horse.  I  took  his  harness  off  and  tied 
him  to  a  tree.  Now  he  is  on  the  ground 
rolling  and  trying  to  decorate  his  back 
with  clean  dirt.  So  you  could  see  where 
you  would  fit  in  if  you  were  here.  You 
could  take  my  shovel  or  that  hoe,  while 
the  wife  could  sit  with  Mother  in  the  bug¬ 
gy  and  help  on  those  garments  and  talk, 
as  women  know  so  well  how  to  do  at  such 
times.  Over  the  fence,  on  the  State  road, 
we  see  the  cars  and  trucks  go  rushing  by, 
covered  with  flags  and  filled  with  happy 


Perhaps  you  are  one  of  those  experts 
who  .know  how  to  do  things  just  right, 
and  vou  would  shake  your  head  and  say : 
“That’s  not  the  way  to  do  it;  why  don’t 
you  do  it  right?”  I  know,  of  course,  that 
in  order  to  get  a  first-class  lawn  you 
should  first  clean  out  the  old  trash  com¬ 
pletely.  This  old  stuff  ought  to  be  turned 
under  and  then  two  hoed  crops  grown  so 
as  to  kill  the  weeds  completely.  That  is 
out  of  the  question  here,  so  we  try  an¬ 
other  plan,  based  on  the  theory  that  if 
you  will  back  up  the  cultivated  plant  with 
food  and  care  it  will  whip  out  the  wild 
plant.  You  take  a  wild  man  or  a  wild 
animal  and  let  him  have  all  the  advantage 


of  the  wilderness  and  he  will  soon  clean 
out  his  civilized  competitors.  Put  the 
wild  man  into  a  “ring”  with  boxing  gloves 
on  and  make  him  follow  the  “rules  of  the 
game”  and  civilized  man  will  soon  put  an 
end  to  him.  Man  gains  a  temporary  ad¬ 
vantage  over  nature  only  by  introducing 
some  of  his  artificial  rules.  Let  him 
neglect  his  advantage  and  before  he  knows 
it  she  has  him  outside  of  the  ring  in  a 
rough-and-tumble — which  is  the  end  of 
him.  I  do  not  think  this  soil  we  are  work- 
ing  on  has  been  touched  since  the  Civil 
War.  There  was  not  much  lime  in  it 
naturally,  and  now  it  is  about  exhausted. 
There  is  little  here  but  wild  strawberries, 
quack  grass  and  several  disreputable 
weeds  with  big,  tough  roots.  The  whole 
thing  is  held  together  and  protected  by  a 
tangle  of  wild  brier  vines.  It  looks  as  if 
Nature  had  run  her  barbed  wire  entangle¬ 
ments  all  through  the  ground.  It  is  as 
if  she  tried  to  protest  against  the  feeble 
efforts  of  man  to  beautify  the  resting  place 
of  the  dead.  Through  the  still,  holy  calm 
of  this  beautiful  afternoon  one  can  almost 
hear  the  complaint:  “Why  do  you  toil 
and  try  to  change  my  inevitable  will? 
Your  loved  one  has  gone  back  to  me — - 
Nature — why.  not  leave  her  to  me  and  let 
me  weave  my  fingers  of  green  around  her 
as  I  will?  Do  I  not  know  how  many  of 
those  who  lie  in  this  churchyard  were  de¬ 
nied  the  love  and  care  they  needed  in  life? 
I,  at  least,  denied  them  nothing.  Why  not 
give  them  hack  to  me  and  leave  my  own 
rude  decoration  undisturbed?” 

*  *  *  $  $ 

Can  anyone  answer?  Surely  I  cannot 
as  I  dig  over  the  old  sod.  Even  though  I 
may  succeed  in  changing  this  tangle  into  a 
lawn,  whenever  human  interest  and  care 
is  removed  Nature  will  surely  come  back 
and  claim  her  own.  Why.  then,  do  we  do 
such  things?  Is  it  because  others  do?  Is 
the  expression  of  our  memory  of  the  dead 
dictated  largely  by  habit  or  fashion?  Is 
our  religion,  after  all,  a  pleasure  or  a 
penance  in  our  effort  to  express  belief  ir 
some  divine  ruling  being?  Is  not  true  re 
ligion,  after  all.  found  in  the  effort  to  re¬ 
member  the  living  or  the  dead  in  overcom¬ 
ing  pain  or  repugnance  through  personal 
sacrifice  of  some  sort?  You  take  a  warm 
Summer  afternoon  in  a  country  church¬ 
yard  with  a  round-pointed  shovel  and  a 
tough  sod,  a  man  in  the  afternoon  of  life, 
and  a  little  grave  close  at  hand,  and  these 
thoughts  may  come  home  to  you  even 
closer  than  they  do  in  church.  At  any 
rate,  if  thoughts  turned  under  with  sod 
can  serve  as  lime  and  fertilizer  we  shall 
have  a  wonderful  lawn  on  that  plot.  We 
turned  that  sod  completely  over,  chopping 
out  the  worst  of  the  quack  grass  roots  and 
stamping  the  sods  down.  Then  we  scat¬ 
tered  lime  all  over  and  raked  it  thor¬ 
oughly  in.  Then  the  boys  borrowed  the 
sexton’s  roller  and  packed  the  plot.  This 
revealed  several  little  hollows  and  ridges, 
but  before  settling  them  I  thought  it  well 
to  put  in  the  fertilizer.  I  had  brought 
enough  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  to  give 
about  1.000  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  this 
was  scattered  evenly  all  over  and  raked 
in.  I  am  experimenting  this  year  with  a 
combination  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
barium  phosphate,  but  the  notato  manure  j 
has  some  potash,  and  that  is  needed  on 
this  soil.  So  as  I  scattered  that  mixture 
I  remembered  how  the  corners  of  the  earth 
were  contributing  to  the  work  of  reviving 
this  little  spot  of  Jersey  soil.  The  nitrate 
of  soda  came  from  the  South  American 
desert,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  came 
from  a  coalpit  in  Pennsylvania,  the  dried 
blood  was  produced  from  a  steer  grown 
on  an  Iowa  farm,  the  nitrate  of  potash 
came  up  out  of  the  soil  in  South  Africa, 
the  bone  came  from  India,  the  phosphate 
from  Florida  and  the  potash  was  taken 
from  a  brine  lake  in  Nebraska.  The 

world  has  been  brought  together  in  this 
effort  to  conquer  Nature,  and  cure  this 
little  tangled  pimple  on  the  face  of  New 
Jersey. 

***** 

With  the  fertilizer  raked  in  we  tried  to 
get  a  better  grade  on  the  surface.  The 
high  places  were  scraped  with  the  hoe 
without  exposing  the  grass  and  weeds. 
Then  I  dug  soil  from  a  spot  near  by 

where  I  judged  there  had  been  a  bonfire 
many  years  ago.  This  soil  was  scattered 
over  the  low  places  and  well  raked  in. 
When  this  was  done  we  scattered  our 

grass  seed  as  evenly  as  possible,  and 

raked  it  well  into  the  ground.  Then  the 
roller  was  used  for  the  last  time,  and  we 
carried  water  in  sprinkling  pots  and  gave 
the  soil  a  light  soaking.  But  will  not  that 
old  trash  come  up  and  work  in  to  kill  out 
the  new  seeding?  M.v  belief  is  that  the 
lime  and  fertilizer  will  give  the  cultivated 
grasses  a  start  which  will  enable  them 
to  crowd  out  the  trash  somewhat  as  “civ- 
ilzation”  usually  cleans  out  uncivilized 
nature.  As  an  experiment  I  put  a  little 
-lime  and  fertilizer  on  a  spot  alongside  the 
burial  plot  where  there  seemed  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  growing  but  wild  strawberries  and 
wire  grass.  I  expect  to  go  there  later  and 
find  something  of  a  growth  of  tame  grass¬ 
es  with  a  little  sprinkling  of  clover.  I 
think  the  seeds  are  there  waiting  for 
favorable  conditions  which  the  lime  and 
fertilizer  will  supply.  For  there  is  good 
everywhere,  waiting  for  the  elements  of 
human  sacrifice  to  make  them  start.  But 
do  not  think  this  is  the  way  to  st..rt  a 
good  lawn,  because  it  is  not.  We  had  to 
take  this  burial  plot  in  this  rough  and 
ready  way.  It  may  fail  after  all.  but  T 
have  faith  in  the  civilized  seeds,  with 
the  backing  of  lime  and  fertilizer,  to 
gain  the  mastery. 

***** 

When  our  job  was  finally  done  we  har- 
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^ more  than  a  memory 

The  Victrola  makes  the  opera  and  the 
concert  more  than  a  fleeting  pleasure.  It 
brings  them  right  into  your  own  home, 
there  to  be  enjoyed  as  your  permanent, 
priceless  possession. 

You  can  have,  encores  without  number. 
You  can  hear  the  interpretations  by  the  very 
same  artists  who  won  your  admiration  at 
the  opera  or  concert — for  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  artists  make  records  for  the  Victrola. 

Victors  and  Victrolas  $12  to  $950.  There  are  Victor  dealers 
everywhere,  and  they  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear 
and  demonstrate  the  Victrola.  Saenger  Voice  Culture  Records 
are  invaluable  to  vocal  students — ask  to  hear  them. 

f  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Important  Notice.  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  scien¬ 
tifically  coordinated  and  synchronized  in  the  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  their  use,  one  with  the  other,  is  absolutely  essential  to 
a  perfect  reproduction. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 
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Victrola 

,fVictrola”  is  the  Registered  Trademark  of  the 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  designating  tho 
products  of  this  Company  only. 
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Hoffman-CorrTape  Mfg.  Co. 

312  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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oiighly  seasoned  material. 
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ISTS 


The  large  show  of  "Hoists”  is  now  on,  in  order  not 
to  be  late  for  the  haying  season  it  will  be  necessary 
to  get  in  line.  The  time  is  short,  so  order  now,  let 
us  explain  how  we  can  save  you  money,  write  for 
quotations  and  circulars. 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

11-13  State  Street  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 

Sold  by  The  John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Money 

Instead  of  paying  IS.60  to  $3.50  else¬ 
where  for  ON  E  pair  of  overalls. 
Just  use  the  coupon  below  atid  we 
Mn<!  iii  next  mail,  prepaid,  TllltEE 
PA  I  It  8  of  our  genuine  IUIBI.W  E  A  It 
unfailing  Indigo  blue  Drill  Overalls  or 
Jackets — without  a  cent  advance  pay¬ 
ment.  You  pay  only  >5.00  for  the 
three  pairs  on  arrival.  Wo  refund 
m.-ney  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
YOG  HISK  NOTHING. 

DUBL WEAR  Overalls  stand  hard  farm  wear 
and  conatant  wuahinir;  cut  roomy,  hvni  re¬ 
inforced  and  double  stitched,  six  pocketa; 
wide  straps*  double  hitch;  hraas  buttons.  We 
guarantee,  “A  New  pair  U  thoy  rip."  You'll 
cal!  them  the  best  overall  value  you  ever  saw. 
- MAIL  COUPON  TODAY - 

DUBLWEAR  FACTORY,  BoxR-169.  Burlinglon.Vt. 

Send  postpaid  3  pairs  DUBLWEAR  Overalls. 
1  pay  only  $5.00  on  arrival.  You  are  to  refund 
price  without  question  if  I  wish  to  return 
overalls.  1  RISK  NOTHING. 
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AGENT  WANTED 

to  canvass  for  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Fulton 
and  Saratoga  Counties. 
Experience  not  neces¬ 
sary,  but  must  have 
ability.  Permanent  pos¬ 
ition  for  right  party. 
Address : — 

Harrison  Elwell 
Worcester,  New  York 

or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  d 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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nossprl  the  old  horse,  packed  in  our  tools 
and  drove  home — across  the  stream  and 
through  the  beautiful  woods.  We  had 
paid  our  tribute  to  the  dead.  She  was 
not  one  who  died  on  the  field  of  battle, 
yet  her  young  life  was  in  its  way  a  vic¬ 
tory.  As  I  drove  out  of  the  churchyard  I 
saw  across  the  graves  an  old  man — evi¬ 
dently  a  soldier — standing  beside  two 
graves  at  which  little  flags  were  fluttering. 
It  reminded  me  of  the  picture  I  have  seen, 
‘•The  Last  Grand  Army  Man” : 

“When  Spring  with  dewy  fingers  creeps 
Above  the  grave  where  valor  sleeps, 

*  *  *  *  * 

Here  honor  comes — a  pilgrim  gray — 

To  stand  beside  their  hallowed  clay, 

And  freedom  shall  a  while  repair 
To  stand  a  weeping  hermit  there.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  old  man  real¬ 
ized  somehow  that  the  great  sacrifice  he 
and  his  dead  comrades  made  60  years 
ago  had  somehow  been  dimmed  and  made 
into  a  “back  number”  by  this  mightier 
struggle  which  their  grandchildren  had 
made.  Had  he  lived  too  long,  to  see  that 
old  glory  fade  away?  Is  it  possible  to 
carry  what  this  old  man  had  in  his  heart 
past  two  generations?  I  do  not  know.  I 
cannot  guess.  The  shadows  had  begun  to 
creep  across  the  grass.  A  robin,  belated 
in  her  nest  building,  hopped  al-jug  a  grave 
with  a  wisp  of  hay  in  her  beak.  Little 
Itose  put  out  her  hand  and  patted  mine  : 

“07/,  didn’t  we  hare  rt  flood  lime?'’ 

We  did,  although  it  was  intended  for 
anvthing  except  a  hunt  for  pleasure. 

II.  w.  c. 


New  Plant  Immigrants 

Bulletin  152  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  describes  a 
variety  of  melon  from  Ecuador,  the  Zam- 
bo.  Cucurbita  ficifolia :  “Resembles  a 
small  watermelon.  Flesh  white,  sweetish, 
made  into  dulces  and  also  eaten  as  a  veg¬ 
etable.  . 

“I  think  it  is  not  known  in  the  I  mted 
State  and  may  prove  useful  there.  It  is 
a  native  of  this  country  (Ecuador),  where 
it  is  cultivated  with  corn,  and  is  very  ex¬ 
tensively  used  for  man  as  well  as  for 
stock.  The  plant  will  not  endure  severe 
frost.  It  grows  at  a  temperature  of  from 
14°  to  25°  C.  The  best  rule  is  to  grow 
it  with  corn,  planting  it  in  the  corn  rows 
20  feet  apart,  each  way.  Although  in 
Ecuador  it  is  a  perennial,  it  is  more  com¬ 
monly  treated  as  an  annual.  It  is  often 
planted  along  walls  and  at  the  foot  of 
trees  on  which  it  climbs  and  produces 
fruit  continually.  This  way  is  successful 
only  where  there  is  no  frost.  The  way  it 
is  used  here  for  food  is  as  follows:  When 
the  melons  are  five  or  six  inches  long  and 
the  shell  still  soft  enough  for  the  finger¬ 
nail  to  be  driven  into  it.  they  are  cooked 
or  made  into  various  dishes  with  salt  and 
butter.  When  ripe  it  is  also  eaten,  cooked, 
with  milk  added  at  the  table.  For  stock 
feed  it  is  used  when  ripe,  the  raw  fruits 
being  cut  in  pieces ;  but  it  is  far  better, 
especially  for  hogs  and  milch  cows,  if 
cooked  before  feeding.  The  pulp  is  white 
and  contains  sugar  and  some  starch.  The 
ripe  melons  can  easily  be  kept  for  a  year 
in  a  dry.  well-ventilated  place,  and  are 
thus  available  for  Winter  feed.  The  mel¬ 
ons  average  20  to  20  lbs.  each.  When 
completely  ripe  the  shell  is  very  hard  and 
the  seeds  black.  There  are  two  varieties, 
one  with  the  shell  white  and  the  other 
with  the  shell  green  striped  with  white.” 

Further  reference  is  made  to  the  oca  or 
ocha,  Oxalis  tuberosa.  from  Ecuador. 
This  is  a  plant  related  to  our  common 
sheep  sorrel,  widely  cultivated  in  Peru 
and  Bolivia  for  the  sake  of  its  fleshy 
root  stocks,  which  are  an  important  ar¬ 
ticle  of  food.  These  are  eaten  raw,  as 
well  as  cooked,  and  are  also  frozen  and 
dried.  Raw  ocas,  when  first  dug.  have  a 
distinctly  acid  taste,  like  sheep  sorrel,  but 
this  is  lost  after  the  tubers  have  been 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  plant  attains  a 
height  of  a  foot  or  more  and  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  large  sheep  sorrel.  The 
flowers  are  yellow  and  the  leaflets  are 
folded  at  night  or  in  wet  weather,  the 
same  as  in  sheep  sorrel.  The  varieties 
are  numerous,  though  much  fewer  than 
in  the  case  of  the  potato.  The  tubers  are 
very  tender,  rather  crisp  and  juicy.  In 
form  some  are  nearly  cylindrical,  while 
others  are  slender  at  the  base  and  strongly 
thickened  at  the  end.  The  colors  vary 
from  white  or  light  pink  through  darker 
pinks  or  yellows  to  deep  purplish  red.  In 
addition  to  the  pleasing  coloration,  the 
surface  of  the  tubers  is  smooth  and  clear, 
so  that  the  general  appearance  is  very 
attractive.  If  the  taste  should  prove  ac¬ 
ceptable  ocas  might  become  very  popular 
for  salads  and  pickles. 

Kapok,  or  silk  cotton,  is  often  referred 
to  commercially  as  a  material  for  filling 
mattresses,  stuffed  furniture,  etc.  An¬ 
other  bulletin  from  the  above  department 
states  that  the  kapok  tree,  native  in  the 
American  tropics,  is  widely  distributed  in 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  It  at¬ 
tains  a  height  of  from  75  to  100  feet, 
with  wide-spreading  horizontal  branches, 
making  an  attractive  ornamental  or  shade 
tree.  It  is  often  planted  along  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  fields  for  fence  posts.  It  begins  to 
bear  seed  pods  with  down  when  about 
live  years  old,  and  the  yield  of  pods  in¬ 
creases  with  the  age  of  the  tree.  Well- 
developed  trees  under  favorable  conditions 
yield  about  7,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Kapok 
cannot  be  spun,  but  it  is  an  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  for  pillows,  mattresses,  life  preserv¬ 
ers,  etc.,  and  its  use  is  rapidly  increasing. 


This  Efficient  Case  Outfit 

For  Quick  and  Satisfactory  Threshing 

The  Case  10-18  Tractor  and  Case  20x28  Thresher 


For  a  reliable,  small  threshing  rig  use  a  Case 
20x28  Thresher  driven  by  a  Case  10-18  Kero¬ 
sene  Tractor.  This  well  known  combination 
will  save  you  valuable  time  in  the  rush  of 
threshing  days.  It  will  do  a  thorough,  eco¬ 
nomical  job  and  enable  you  to  thresh  at  a  time 
most  convenient  and  profitable  to  you. 

The  Case  10-18  Tractor  provides  the  even 
power  to  run  a  thresher  steadily,  as  it  should 
be  run.  The  friction  clutch  belt  pulley  (fitted 
with  brake)  is  mounted  on  crank  shaft,  the  log¬ 
ical  place  for  it. 

It  is  equally  well  adapted  to  all  drawbar  work 
—  such  as  plowing,  disking  and  seeding,  hauling, 
road  grading,  etc. 


A  governor-controlled,  four-cylinder  valve-in- 
head  Case  Motor  is  mounted  crosswise  on  a 
one-piece  main  frame.  This  engine  can  de¬ 
velop  at  least  20  per  cent  more  power  than  its 
rating. 

The  Case  20x28  Thresher  pictured  above  is 
built  of  steel.  It  is  a  simple,  easy-running  ma¬ 
chine,  noted  for  perfect  separation,  cleaning  and 
saving.  Operated  with  a  Case  Tractor  it  is 
an  ideal  rig. 

This  outfit  in  your  hands  will  enable  you  to 
do  your  threshing  at  your  own  convenience 
without  loss  from  delay.  Ask  any  Case  dealer 
about  it  now.  We  will  send  you  a  catalog  free 
at  your  request. 


l  i  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE'CO.,  Inc.,  FO*U£°EO  1922  Erie'St,  Racine,  Wis., U.  S. 
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HAY- CAPS 

Hay-Caps  for  Alfalfa,  clover,  etc.  Stack, 
implement  and  wagon  covers.  Canvas  covers 
for  all  purposes.  Plain  or  waterproof. 
Circulars,  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  St.  Pauls  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

American  Fence 

Full gaugewires; full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

Grow  Wheal  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Often  Pays  for  the  Land 
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Western  Canada  offers  the  greatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 

Large  profits  are  assured.  You  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terms,  1 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre — 

I  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  averaged  from  20  to  45 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  in  Western 
Canada  a  single  crop  has  paid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.  The  Govern-  \xnj 
ments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want  w 
|  the  farmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encouragement  and  help  to 

Grain  Growing  and  Stock  Raising. 

ThoughWestem  Canadaoffers  land  atsuch  low  figures,  the  high 
I  prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 
there  are  good  shipping  facilities;  best  of  markets;  free  schools; 
churches;  splendid  climate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements). 

For  particulars  as  to  location  of  lands  for  sale,  maps,  illustrated  literature, 
reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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OVERLOADED 

Friction  means  shorter  life  for 
horse,  harness  and  axle. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Stops  friction.  Makes  permanent 
bearing  surface. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  keeps 
old  leather  good  as  new.  Fills 
the  pores  of  the  leather,  prevents 
cracking  and  breaking. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  Nntionnl  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  iSoO 

TnhlUhod  weekly  by  the  Knral  Publishing  Company,  33d  West  80th  Street,  New  York 
Herbert  YV.  Collingivood,  President  and  Editor. 

Jons  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mits.  E.  T.  Koyi.e,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  equal  to  8s.  6d„  or 

.Sis  marks,  or  lO1^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
r  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  everv  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  t  ime  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AFTER  a  battle  of  over  50  years  Congress  has 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  giv¬ 
ing  full  suffrage  to  women.  In  the  last.  Congress 
this  amendment  failed  by  one  vote.  This  amend¬ 
ment  must  now  be  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
36  States,  and  we  have  no  illusions  about  the  task 
before  the  suffrage  advocates.  There  is  likely  to  he 
a  combination  in  opposition  between  the  old  slave- 
holding  States  and  New  England.  Fifty  years  ago 
anyone  who  said  that  Georgia  and  Virginia  would 
combine  with  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  in  a 
plan  to  restrict  the  ballot  would  have  been  called 
insane.  Yet  this  is  just  what  has  happened.  The 
South  opposes  suffrage  chiefly  because  of  its  effect 
upon  the  negro  women.  The  New  England  leaders 
are  “conservative”  and  do  not  think  women  are 
ready  for  the  ballot.  Thus  far  20  States  have  given 
the  ballot  either  fully  or  in  part  to  women.  Can 
the  suffrage  people  control  seven  more  States?  We 
think  so,  but  it  will  be  no  easy  task.  Senator  Wads¬ 
worth  of  New  York,  as  usual,  voted  against  suffrage. 

4c 

Have  you  ever  made  inquiries  among  the  teachers 
as  to  the  effect  of  “ daylight  saving f”  I  am  told 
that  it  affects  pupils  injuriously .  as  they  do  not  get 
the  required  amount  of  sleep ,  and  arc  unfitted  for 
their  work  the  next  day.  J.  t.  p. 

E  have  not  investigated  this,  but  we  would 
like  to.  We  would  like  reports  from  any 
teacher.  Judging  from  our  own  children  we  think 
that  under  the  new  time  they  lack  sleep.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  get  them  in  bed  an  hour  earlier. 
“ They  sleep  by  the  sun."  They  must  be  up  an  hour 
earlier  and  they  evidently  do  not  have  sleep  enough. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  farm  women,  who  are 
breaking  down  under  the  strain.  Of  course  we  shall 
he  told  that  they  ought  to  go  to  bed  earlier.  In 
some  eases  they  cannot  do  this,  and  at  any  rate 
sleep  is  impossible  in  the  hot,  early  hours  of  the 
night.  At  Washington  hills  have  been  introduced  to 
repeal  the  law.  but  Congress  has  decided  that  they 
must  stand  on  their  own  merits,  and  not  go  through 
as  a  “rider”  on  ah  appropriation  bill.  There  will  he 
long  “hearings,”  and  the  present  indications  are  that 
these  will  drag  on  into  the  Fall.  There  has  been 
much  argument  as  to  the  way  the  nation  would  vote 
on  the  question.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  a  good 
proportion  of  city  people  would  favor  daylight  sav¬ 
ing.  Some  city  people  would  oppose,  and  they  would 
he  joined  by  the  great  majority  of  the  country  people. 
There  would  be  many  city  people  too  indifferent  to 
vote  either  way,  with  the  result  that,  as  in  Canada, 
the  majority  would  be  against  the  law. 

4c 

FARMERS  who  took  the  advice  to  sow  cover  crops 
after  corn  and  potatoes  last  Fall  got  full  benefit 
this  wet  season.  The  only  expense  to  such  cropping 
is  the  cost  of  the  seed.  The  corn  would  be  cultivated 
anyway,  and  this  last  cultivation  covers  the  seed. 
On  our  own  farm,  where  rye  was  seeded  in  the  corn, 
we  had  this  Spring  a  full  stand  of  grain.  It  sucked 
the  water  out  of  the  soil,  and  several  naturally  wet 
fields  were  made  fit  for  plowing  by  the  growing  rye. 
In  other  fields  too  wet  to  plow  this  cover  crop  will 
give  us  nearly  $50  per  acre  in  grain  and  straw,  while, 
had  there  been  no  cover  crop,  there  would  have  been 
little  or  no  income.  In  other  cases  the  rye  gave  us 
all  the  organic  matter  to  be  found  in  eight  to  10  tons 
of  manure.  Ail  this  from  merely  seeding  a  bushel  of 
rye  to  the  acre  in  corn  at  the  last  cultivation. 
Where  clover  and  vetch  are  used  with  the  rye  the 
benefits  will  be  even  greater.  Few  farmers  can 
realize,  until  they  try  it,  how  much  this  cover  crop 
adds  to  the  soil,  and  how  little  it  costs  to  put  it  in. 
It  is  time  now  to  begin  to  plan  for  it.  There  should 
not  be  a  single  cornfield  left  bare  for  next  Winter. 


HOW  many  successful  “war  gardens”  are  due  to 
“daylight  saving”?  In  our  locality  there  have 
always  been  good  gardens,  and  we  cannot  find  one 
that  has  been  started  and  maintained  by  the  “extra 
hour”  saved  by  the  new  time.  Last  year  a  number 
of  our  farmers  cut  down  their  own  work  and  plowed 
or  cultivated  these  gardens  at  70  cents  ah  hour! 
This  was  more  profitable  than  cultivating  farm  crops, 
and  in  many  cases  the  farmers  also  sold  vegetables  to 
the  people  who  paid  for  the  plowing!  Where  we  live 
the  “saved  hour”  is  mostly  spent  in  riding  out  in 
cars.  How  is  it  in  your  section? 

IN  the  fight  to  prevent  the  Postoflice  Department 
from  stealing  the  rural  routes  several  daily 
papers  in  New  York  have  been  of  great  service  to 
farmers.  Three  deserving  special  mention  are  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  Troy  Record  and  Albany 
1\  nickerbock  of -Press.  They  helped  organize  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  helped  fight  the  battle,  both  at  home  and 
in  Washington.  We  have  always  said  that  the 
newspapers  in  the  smaller  cities  could  he  of  great 
service  to  farmers,  and  would  be  just  as  soon  as  the 
farmers  made  their  wants  and  wishes  clear.  For 
the  farmers  and  country  people  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  these  daily  papers,  and  there  will  he 
strong  and  active  service  from  these  papers  just  as 
soon  as  the  farmers  come  forward  and  dominate 
them.  There  are  many  instances  where  the  entire 
policy  of  some  of  these  daily  papers  has  been  changed 
because  a  group  of  strong  and  fearless  men  and 
women  gave  expression  to  what  they  believed,  and 
kept  right  at  these  papers  until  that  belief  was 
printed. 
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WE  find  a  good  many  farmers  who  are  behind 
with  their  season's  plans.  The  bad  weather, 
shortage  of  help,  handicaps  of  “daylight  saving”  and 
other  things  have  prevented  them  from  doing  what 
they  blocked  out.  We  have  much  the  same  situation 
on  our  own  farm,  and  we  have  decided  to  meet  it 
by  dropping  part  of  the  original  plan.  We  shall  put 
in  more  barley,  buckwheat,  fodder  corn  and  millet, 
and  cut  out  some  of  the  crops  which  demand  hand 
cultivation.  The  production  of  actual  food  may  not 
be  so  great,  but  there  will  he  more  grain  and  fodder 
and  much  less  worry  and  work.  Some  farmers  take 
an  obstinate  attitude,  and  will  not  change  their 
plans  even  when  man  and  Nature  combine  to  oppose 
them.  This  is  often  a  mistake,  and  in  a  time  when 
labor  is  so  uncertain  it  is  far  safer  to  keep  within 
our  strength  and  do  what  we  can  well,  rather  than 
block  out  a  lot  of  work  which  must  be  neglected. 
Last  year  the  farmer  was  urged  and  driven  to  raise 
food  even  beyond  his  limit,  and  it  cannot,  he  said  that 
he  was  even  fully  thanked  for  doing  it.  It  will  he  a 
mistake  to  attempt  too  much  this  year.  Do  what 
you  can  with  cultivated  crops,  and  seed  the  rest  of 
the  farm,  is  our  advice. 
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SOME  of  our  readers  seem  to  think  there  is  a 
sort  of  bureau  in  New  York  State  for  listing 
teachers  or  school  needs.  The  following  note  from 
the  Education  Department  tells  the  story  as  thus 
far  written : 

There  is  no  real  Teachers’  Bureau  connected  with  the 
State  Education  Department.  From  time  to  time  can¬ 
didates  for  positions  and  school  boards  desiring  teach¬ 
ers  write  to  us  for  information  and  assistance.  For 
convenience  in  answering,  and  also  as  a  matter  of  cour¬ 
tesy,  this  office  has  instituted  a  ready  reference  tile  and 
card  record  for  all  such  communications.  In  time  the 
work  may  develop  and  its  sphere  of  influence  be  widen¬ 
ed  :  just  now  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  “Teachers’  Bu¬ 
reau.”  B.  T.  CONG  DON, 

Assistant  Director. 

There  is  need  of  all  good  teachers.  Many  schools 
have  not  been  well  supplied,  and  many  good  teachers 
have  not  been  able  to  place  themselves  properly. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to  help  bring  the  school  and 
the  teacher  together.  If  you  will  tell  us  your  needs 
perhaps  we  can  help. 
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WE  have  a  letter  from  a  hired  man  who  says 
he  does  not  think  workers  of  his  class  have 
a  fair  chance  to  express  their  views  in  print.  Well, 
we  feel  like  giving  the  hired  man  a  full  chance  to 
state  his  case.  The  majority  of  us  may  he  called  ex- 
hired  men,  having  served  our  full  time  at  farm  ser¬ 
vice.  In  the  present  troubled  condition  of  farm 
labor  the  hired  man  is  a  very  important  element. 
He  deserves  fair  treatment,  and  he  ought  to  give  the 
employer  fair  treatment  in  return.  We  believe  in 
giving  the  hired  man  everything  that  belongs  to  him, 
and  then  expecting  him  to  give  all  the  fair  service 
that  belongs  to  the  boss.  So  we  will  give  the  hired 
men  and  their  wives  a  chance  to  tell  their  story  if 
they  will  let  us  have  it  briefly,  reasonably  and  with 
good  spirit 
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Tills  has  been  a  season  of  hard  trial  for  most 
of  the  tractors,  for  the  wet  ground  has  put  them 
to  the  test.  There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  their 
work,  and  in  some  localities  farmers  have  willingly 
paid  $1.50  an  hour  or  more  for  their  services.  On 
many  farms  these  machines  have  become  a  necessity, 
and  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  On  others  they 
have  not  yet  proved  successful.  To  have  any  advan¬ 
tage  over  a  horse  a  tractor  must  get  into  a  place 
where  it  can  go  along  hour  after  hour  without  slow¬ 
ing  down  or  changing  gears.  This  means  good-sized 
fields  and  land  without  too  many  hills  or  stones. 
We  would  like  to  have  fair  reports  of  tractor  op¬ 
eration  during  this  wet  season. 
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A  GOOD  many  of  our  readers  have  been  and  are 
still  troubled  about  the  returns  for  farm  in¬ 
come  taxes.  The  forms  sent  out  for  filling  in  such 
items  are  complicated,  and  cannot  be  fully  made  out 
unless  a  full  set  of  books  is  kept.  Comparatively  few 
of  our  people  can  make  out  these  itemized  forms,  and 
some  of  them  are  quite  worried  at  receiving  letters 
from  Washington  calling  for  a  full  report.  We  wrote 
the  Treasury  Department,  explaining  the  situation, 
and  have  obtained  the  following  ruling: 

Whore  a  farmer  does  not  keep  an  accurate  record  of 
the  value  and  amount  of  stock  and  crops  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  taxable  year,  he  is  required  to 
calculate  his  not  income  on  the  basis  of  actual  receipts 
and  disbursements.  In  such  cases  a  farmer  is  required 
to  enter  on  Form  1040-F  only  the  quantity  and  number 
of  crops  and  live  stock  sold  during  the  year  and  the 
amount  received  therefor,  together  with  the  various 
items  of  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  on  farm  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  period  for  which  the  return  is  ren¬ 
dered. 

This  will  simplify  the  matter,  and  we  advise  our 
friends  to  make  out  the  forms  as  best  they  can  from 
their  books  and  send  them  promptly  to  Washington. 
The  Government  will  be  fair  about  it,  but  it  will 
save  worry  and  trouble  if  the  forms  are  made  out 
and  filed  promptly. 
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NOW  and  then  we  strike  an  honest  back-to-tlie- 
lander  who  has  learned  what  farm  products 
cost,  even  if  he  has  not  learned  how  to  farm.  One 
of  them  sends  us  the  following: 

No  city  fellow  who  has  never  left  the  paved  streets 
could  know  less  about  what  might  really  be  called  crops 
and  the  price  thereof  than  I  do.  Judging  by  actual  costs 
to  me,  I  would  say  that  good  milk  ought  to  be  worth  50c 
a  quart  and  fresh  eggs  should  be  considered  cheap  at  $1 
a  dozen. 

Whenever  the  Government  seeks  to  put  a  price  on 
farm  products  it  selects  a  number  of  prominent  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  tells  them  to  “investigate.”  These  men 
are  usually  great  lawyers  or  manufacturers  or  busi¬ 
ness  men,  who  are  very  successful  in  their  chosen 
field,  but  they  know  nothing  of  practical  farming. 
They  think  they  can  set  a  price  for  wheat  or  milk 
or  pork,  just  as  they  would  for  shoes  or  clothing  or 
watches.  Some  of  these  men  have  farms  which  they 
run  as  side  lines.  As  they  are  masters  of  successful 
business,  why  would  it  not  be  fair  for  them  to  give 
the  cost  of  producing  food  on  their  own  farms  and 
add  10  per  cent  for  profit?  We  are  quite  sure  most 
farmers  would  he  willing  to  accept  such  figures.  Or 
let  these  price-fixing  experts  each  take  a  farm  of 
average  capacity  and  raise  a  series  of  crops  in  their 
own  way  in  order  to  determine  cost.  Some  of  the 
milk  distributing  companies  are  said  to  own  dairy 
farms,  and  of  course  they  keep  accurate  figures.  Are 
they  willing  to  pay  farmers  what  it  costs  them  to 
produce  milk?  If  not,  why  not?  It  would  certainly 
seem  that  the  price  fixers  ought  to  have  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  producing  what  they  price. 


Brevities 

Against  the  grain — the  present  price. 

Let  him  prove  himself  the  “farmers’  friend”  by  action 
rather  than  advertising.  Often  the  best  friend  is  lie 
who  does  not  agree  with  popular  demand. 

One  man  grieves  because  when  the  breweries  close  he 
ean  get  no  more  dried  grains.  But  he  can  get  the  entire 
barley — bettor  and  cheaper  than  the  grains. 

The  average  wages  paid  farm  help  in  New  Hampshire 
are  given  as  about  $3  for  single  men  by  the  day.  $4(1 
per  month  for  single  men,  and  $7  per  day  for  man  and 
team.  Now,  what  farmer  can  make  a  profit  out  of 
ordinary  crops  with  such  prices? 

We  get  many  letters  from  inexperienced  people  who 
say  they  will  act  as  their  own  lawyer  in  drawing  up 
deeds  and  searching  records.  It  i.s  a  great  mistake,  and 
a  sure  way  to  tangle  up  legal  matters.  Hire  a  good 
lawyer  if  you  have  legal  business. 

Severe  losses  are  reported  where  chickens  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  feast  on  17-year  locusts.  The  wing  and  leg 
parts  of  the  locusts  are  quite  indigestible  and  clog  up 
the  outlet  to  the  crop.  Turkeys  and  geese  seem  to 
feast  on  the  locusts,  but  the  chicks  have  trouble. 

This  is  the  season  for  “bloat”  in  cattle.  This  is  a 
formation  of  gas  caused  by  eating  too  much  clover  or 
green  fodder.  The  danger  is  not  so  much  to  the  stom¬ 
ach  as  to  pressure  on  the  lungs  and  heart.  The  remedy 
i.s  “tapping”  or  letting  out  the  gas  by  introducing  a  tube 
from  the  outside. 


Who  Controls  Dairy  Prices  ? 

We  have  a  condition  in  this  part  of  the  State  that 
needs  investigation  and  correction.  Many  farmers  in 
Central  and  Northern  Now  York  sell  their  milk  to  lim- 
burger  cheese  makers  on  the  basis  of  prices  for  Yankee 
cheese  on  the  exchanges.  Here  they  give  us  the  choice 
of  Utica  or  Watertown  quotations.  But  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  most  of  the  markets  up  State  are  manipulat¬ 
ed  by  the  limburger  men  for  their  own  profit  and  to 
the  detriment  of  the  men  %/ho  make  the  milk. 
onn'/16*'  wcek’s  papers  quoted  the  Watertown  market  at 
.50% c  to  31c,  and  at  the  Gouvorneur  market,  a  few 
miles  away,  the  same  paper  stated  the  buyers  paid  32c. 
That  was  a  flat  price,  without  commission  or  premium. 
The  limburger  men  do  not  control  the  Gouverneur  mar¬ 
ket,  and  they  will  not  give  us  that  market  as  a  base. 
Of  course,  we  all  know  that  buyers  pay  the  same  price 
for  the  same  quality  of  cheese  in  one  market  that  they 
pay  in  the  other,  but  the  limburger  manufacturers  give 
out  prices  from  V&c  to  114c  per  lb.  less  than  is  actually 
paid,  and  they  pocket  the  difference  between  what  is 
quoted  and  what  is  actually  paid,  and  the  buyers  of 
Yankee  cheese  make  up  the  difference  to  their  patrons 
in  what  they  call  commission  or  premium. 

I  don’t  know  what  you  %vouhl  call  this,  but  I  call  it 
plain  stealing.  Is  there  no  department  of  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment  that  has  authority  to  correct  such  abuses?  If 
not,  we  ought  to  have  a  law  to  do  so  in  the  next  Legis¬ 
lature.  Will  you  bring  the  case  to  the  attention  of  the 
proper  State  official,  and  at  least  cause  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation?  tpq 

New  York. 

No  investigation  is  necessary  to  establish  the  facts. 
Everyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  system  of  member¬ 
ship  exchanges  knows  what  they  are  organized  for 
and  what  their  records  are.  It  does  not  matter  when 
they  operate  or  where  they  operate.  The  purpose 
and  system  have  always  been  the  same,  namely,  to 
make  it  convenient  for  the  members  to  rpiote  prices 
high  or  low,  as  best  suited  their  purpose.  The  ex¬ 
changes  have  often  been  before  the  courts,  and  the 
records  they  made  have  not  been  edifying.  In  a 
case  against  the  Mercantile  Exchange  in  New'  York, 
Judge  .Taycox  stated  in  his  decree  that  the  practice 
of  the  exchange  was:  “ Untruthful ,  wilful,  deliberate, 
intentional,  and  fraudulent.’’ 

The  Federal  Government  and  State  government 
know'  the  records  and  the  practices.  They  know 
that  producer  and  consumer,  but  principally  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  are  systematically  robbed  by  this  system  in 
the  quotation  of  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  milk,  grain  and 
other  food  products,  but  the  men  who  manipulate 
the  prices  are  the  men  wdio  put  officials  in  govern¬ 
ment  positions.  Under  such  a  system  how  can  you 
expect  investigation  or  enforcement  of  laws  that  will 
change  the  system?  We  can  refer  you  to  published 
statements  and  official  bulletins  that  assure  you  the 
quotations  are  correct  and  the  system  next  to  perfect. 
There  is  no  good  in  a  law  if  the  enforcement  of  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  men  you  want  to  control,  and 
such  is  your  present  situation.  Do  not  point  to  the 
man  in  the  place  and  blame  him.  He  is  no  more 
responsible  for  the  system  than  you  are,  and  we  are 
all  in  some  measure  responsible  for  it.  If  the  sys¬ 
tem  were  different  the  visible  official  would  in  most 
cases  be  glad  to  do  his  duty;  but  if  he  attempted  to 
do  so  under  present  conditions  he  could  not  stay  on 
his  job  a  month.  He  has  been  selected,  not  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  State,  but  invisible  interests,  and  he  has  no 
choice  but  to  serve  them.  If  he  stood  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  fought  the  exchanges  he  would  soon  bo 
looking  for  a  job.  Of  course  he  might  get  one  that 
would  permit  him  to  live  and  respect  himself,  but 
the  point  of  it  all  is  that  the  invisible  influences  in 
Government  control  our  markets  and  make  possible 
this  manipulation  of  prices,  and  as  long  as  the  condi¬ 
tions  exist  investigations  and  appeals  to  officials  are 
useless.  When  we  divorce  our  departments  from 
politics  we  can  easily  stop  the  manipulation  of  prices. 
It  is  idle  to  expect  others  to  do  it  for  us. 


How  Many  Farmers  and  “  Ruralites  ”  ? 

What  is  the  truth  about  the  number  of  farmers  in 
this  country?  One  man  recently  said  there  were 
70,000.000  farmers.  Another  claims  that  only  one-third 
of  our  people  are  farmers,  while  still  another  claims 
that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  our  population  is  rural. 
What  are  we  to  believe?  j.  g. 

In  1910,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Census,  there  were 
38, 107, 33(>  persons  over  10  years  of  age  “engaged 
in  gainful  occupations.”  Of  these  12,059,203,  or 
practically  one-third,  were  classed  as  farmers  or 
farm  laborers.  The  total  population  was  91,972,260. 
The  present  population  is  now  about  110,000,000. 
The  proportion  of  actual  farmers  is  now  probably 
about  30  per  cent.  According  to  the  same  census 
the  population  was  divided  into  urban  and  rural. 
The  rural  population  covered  not  only  those  who 
lived  on  farms,  but  also  all  towns  up  to  2,500  in¬ 
habitants.  Under  this  classification  there  were 
42,623,383  persons  classed  as  urban  and  49,348,803 
classed  as  rural.  There  were  14  States  with  a 
majority  of  the  people  living  in  towns  of  more  than 
2,500  and  34  with  a  majority  in  these  smaller  towns 
or  on  farms.  During  the  past  10  years  there  has 
been  a  heavier  drain  to  the  large  cities  and  the 
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“urban”  proportion  is  now  larger.  In  some  sections 
the  rural  population  is  actually  gaining,  while  in 
others  it  is  rapidly  losing.  Some  of  our  people  have 
the  mistaken  idea  that  the  actual  farmers  comprise 
a  large  majority  of  the  people.  That  is  true  of  the 
so-called  agricultural  States,  but  not  true  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Even  if  the  farmers  were  fully 
organized  as  a  political  unit,  they  could  hardly  hope 
to  exercise  the  political  power  now  held  by  the  labor 
unions  unless  they  could  combine  with  “consumers” 

■ — that  is,  city  workers  who  have  not  yet  been 
“unionized.”  This  class  of  citizens  has  much  in 
common  with  our  farmers.  They  should  not  be 
antagonized,  but  educated  so  as  to  see  the  farmer’s 
point  of  view. 


Federation  of  Farm  Bureau  Organization 

On  Friday,  May  29tli,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  New  Y’ork  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureau 
Organizations  met  at  Syracuse.  There  was  a  thor¬ 
ough  discussion  regarding  many  points  of  interest. 
One  of  the  most  important  was  a  suggestion  that 
the  secretary  get  in  touch  with  real  farmei-s,  and 
find  out  what  they  needed  along  legislative  lines. 
The  directors  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
farmers  ought  to  come  forward  themselves  and  ask 
for  legislation  which  they  need.  That  is  much  better 
than  the  old  plan  of  lining  up  for  or  against  the 
legislation  which  is  suggested  by  other  interests. 
For  years  our  New  York  farmers  have  followed  the 
latter  plan,  and  as  a  result  they  have  mostly  lost 
the  initiative  in  farm  legislation.  The  result  is  that 
-when  a  law  comes  up  before  the  Legislature  it  is 
rarely  more  than  40  per  cent,  farm  legislation,  since 
the  other  interests  have  tied  it  up  with  other  com¬ 
binations,  which  either  take  the  heart  out  of  it  or 
make  it  a  trading  stamp  for  other  things  which  the 
farmers  do  not  want.  This  year  the  proposition  is 
to  start  early  and  find  out  just  exactly  what  farmers 
need  and  what  they  want,  and  then  get  busy  with 
direct  legislation  in  our  own  interest.  There  is 
everything  in  this.  This  is  a  plan  which  all  farmers 
may  well  endorse,  and  every  farmer  in  New  York 
State  who  has  a  clear  opinion  on  the  matter  may 
well  come  up  with  suggestions  about  what  he  needs. 
These  suggestions  may  be  given  to  the  Farm  Bureau, 
or  they  may  be  sent  direct  to  us,  and  we  will  see 
that  they  are  condensed  and  properly  presented. 
The  directors  of  the  Federation  authorize  a  hot 
campaign  against  the  daylight  saving  law.  They 
will  send  a  committee  to  Washington,  and  work  mail 
and  wire  and  telephone  to  the  limit.  They  also 
approve  the  work  done  in  regard  to  rural  free  de¬ 
livery  routes,  and  they  are  ready  to  take  a  hand 
in  any  fair  movement  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
New  York  farmers. 


New  State  Lecturer  at  Work 

The  New  York  State  Grange  has  a  new  State 
Lecturer,  S.  L.  Strivings.  We  think  Mr.  Strivings 
is  the  first  lecturer  in  recent  years  who  seems  to  see 
something  of  the  possibilities  of  his  position.  We 
have  long  felt  that  if  a  lecturer  could  take  hold  of 
his  work  with  enthusiasm,  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  do  a  great  service  in  the  Grange.  Mr.  Striv¬ 
ings  is  holding  a  series  of  lecturers’  conferences. 
The  idea  is  to  use  the  Grange  if  possible  for  com¬ 
munity  betterment  The  program  of  these  confer¬ 
ences  is  arranged  in  three  parts.  The  State  Lecturer 
talks  on  the  possibility  of  the  lecturer's  hour,  giving 
practical  suggestions  about  holding  a  meeting.  Then 
some  outsider,  who  has  a  reputation  for  knowledge 
on  some  particular  point,  will  talk  on  the  value  of 
organization  in  rural  communities.  Then  the  plan 
is  to  have  some  bi'ight  local  man  or  woman  apply 
in  a  practical  way  the  suggestions  which  the  other 
two  speakers  have  made.  The  plan  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  thoroughly  worked  out. 
The  Grange  is  at  its  best  as  a  social  organization. 
It  expresses  perhaps  better  than  any  other  organi¬ 
zation  the  agricultural  thought  of  the  community. 
It  is  very  necessary  that  this  thought  should  be 
organized  and  %vell  developed,  and  the  lecturer’s 
hour  ought  to  be  made  very  useful  along  that  line. 
We  can  easily  see  how  this  program  would  work 
out.  In  a  dairy  community,  for  example,  some 
speaker  who  knows  the  subject  can  tell  about  the 
milk  marketing  question,  and  then  some  local 
authority  can  state  plainly  whether  that  suggestion 
would  work  in  their  community  or  not.  The  same 
thing  could  be  developed  in  a  fruit  community,  or 
in  one  given  to  general  farming.  The  chief  object, 
of  course,  is  to  encourage  the  local  men  and  women 
to  think  clearly  and  then  present  their  thought  in 
a  practical  way.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Strivings  will 
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succeed  in  organizing  these  meetings  fully  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  lecturer’s  hour  a  full  60  minutes  of  value. 


High  Prices  and  High  Labor 

Farmers  in  this  locality  have  a  unique  market.  This 
is  a  coal  district,  thickly  populated  by  foreigners,  mostly 
Hungarians  and  Slavs.  These  laborers  are  the  best  paid 
in  the  country,  and  the  farmers  sell  most  of  their  pro¬ 
duce  direct  to  the  consumers.  The  following  are  prices 
that  farmers  are  receiving  for  their  produce :  Milk,  14c 
per  qt.,  loose;  potatoes,  $2  per  bu. ;  hay,  .$42  per  ton; 
corn,  $2.25  per  bu. ;  apples,  65c  per  peck ;  live  poultry! 
40c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  55c  per  doz.  There  is  fruit  on  almost 
every  farm  here,  and  all  the  fruit  is  usually  peddled  by 
the  farmers  right  in  their  neighborhood.  Ours  is  a  large 
fruit  farm,  1,000  apple  trees,  600  plum  and  2,500  pear 
trees.  We  sold  nearly  $3,000  worth  of  fruit  right  at 
home,  picking  and  selling  every  day.  We  sold  over 
1,000  gals,  of  eider  at  $25  per  bbl.  of  52  gals. 

This  seems  encouraging  to  farmers.  But  the  labor 
problem  here  is  very  acute.  We  have  to  pay  unheard 
of  prices  for  farm  labor.  We  paid  $2  per  day  for 
child  labor  to  pick  fruit ;  boys  and  girls  from  10  to  15 
years.  The  minimum  wage  is  $5  per  day  labor  for 
nine  hours  a  day,  and  that  is  not  so  very  easy  to  obtain. 
A  neighbor  of  ours  sold  out  his  fine  herd  of  dairy  cattle 
last  Winter  on  account  of  the  labor  problem.  His  two 
boys,  who  were  helping  him  on  the  farm,  could  get  $6 
to  $7  per  day  in  the  coal  mine,  and  they  didn’t  feel  that 
they  cared  to  work  on  the  farm.  We  had  to  cut  most  of 
our  labor  expense  down  and  are  now  keeping  but  one 
married  man  and  are  paying  him  $100  per  month,  house, 
garden  and  fuel,  for  nine  hours  per  day,  and  he  thinks 
he  is  not  getting  enough.  Farmers  who  need  help  have 
to  pay  25e  per  post  to  set  fence  posts,  and  10c  to  cut 
fence  posts.  I  ha%'e  worked  on  farms  in  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  for  the  past  15  years,  and  it  was  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  adjust  myself  to  the.'e  labor  conditions. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  this  year,  the  wheat  and  oats 
look  fine.  There  is  a  promise  for  a  good  hay  crop ;  most 
farmers  have  Winter  wheat.  We  have  15  acres  and  it 
looks  better  than  we  expected  it,  as  we  had  an  open 
Winter.  Our  pear  crop  was  light,  last  year,  and  the 
early  part  of  last  month  we  thought  we  would  have  the 
greatest  pear  crop  in  the  history  of  our  orchard,  but 
the  late  frost  killed  all  the  pears  and  plums.  The 
apples  so  far  look  promising,  but  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
lose  a  great  part  of  them  in  June,  as  I  tried  to  examine 

f°™e  them>  antl  there  are  a  great  many  stems  that 
fall  off  as  soon  as  one  touches  them.  e.  X. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 


City  and  Country 

“ John  Burroughs  sags  that  rude  and  barbarous 
people  live  in  the  city,  but  when  they  beeome 
civilized  God  promotes  them  to  the  country.” 

Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  how;,  all  through  history, 
the  man-made  city  has  assumed  itself  superior 
to  the  God-made  country  ?  Mankind  has  clung  to 
this  assumption  in  spite  of  the  evident  truth  that  the 
great  reform  movements  which  have  shaken  up  the 
world  into  better  things  have  all  started  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  city  has  commercialized  or  sterilized  them 
so  that  they  never  have  worked  out  their  full  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  city  man  seems  to  think  that  his  arti¬ 
ficial  and  machine-made  life  must  of  necessity  be 
more  cultured  or  refined  than  the  more  natural  and 
simpler  life  of  the  farmer.  Probably  some  of  us 
have  helped  bring  this  condition  about  by  teaching 
our  children  that  opportunities  for  a  useful  and 
beautiful  life  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  city.  It  is 
high  time  we  turned  around  and  taught  the  very 
reverse  of  that  idea.  Let  us  hold  up  our  heads  and 
be  thankful  we  have  been  promoted — above  “the  rude 
and  barbarous.” 


Soldiers  on  Farms 

We  understand  Secretary  F.  K.  Lane  to  say 
that  37.000  soldiers  have  endorsed  his  plan  for 
spending  the  public  funds  in  watering  the  deserts, 
draining  the  swamps  and  clearing  the  cut-over  land. 
There  were  something  like  3,000,000  soldiers  in  the 
army,  and  it  is  surprising  that  not  over  40,000  of 
them  fell  into  this  land  scheme.  How  many  of  these 
are  farmers?  How  many  live  near  the  proposed 
reclamations?  Most  of  the  young  men  who  know 
farm  life  have  heard  father  or  grandfather  tell  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  pioneer.  Those  of  us  who 
went  through  some  of  the  experience  do  not  want 
our  children  to  spend  their  young  lives  that  way. 
Certainly  not — when  all  over  the  older  part  of  this 
country  good  farms  are  being  abandoned  and  given 
up  to  the  forest.  We  need  good  roads  in  the  settled 
parts  of  the  country  more  than  we  need  drainage 
or  irrigation  some  thousands  of  miles  away.  We 
are  of  course  accused  of  being  “narrow”  when  we 
take  this  view.  We  think  it  is  the  broadest  sort  of 
policy  to  improve  what  we  have  now  before  reaching 
out  for  new  and  untried  schemes. 


I 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

America  for  Me 

’Tis  fine  to  see  tlie  Old  World  and  travel 
up  and  down. 

Among  the  famous  palaces  and  cities  of 
renown  ; 

To  admire  the  crumbly  castles  and  the 
statues  of  the  kings. 

But  now  I  think  I’ve  had  enough  of  anti¬ 
quated  things. 

So  it’s  home  again  and  home  again, 
America  for  me ! 

My  heart  is  turning  home  again  and 
there  I  long  to  be. 

In  the  land  of  youth  and  freedom,  beyond 
the  ocean  bars. 

Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunlight,  and  the 
flag  is  full  of  stars. 

Oh,  London  is  a  man’s  town,  there's 
power  in  the  air : 

And  Paris  is  a  woman’s  town,  with 
flowers  in  her  hair: 

And  it’s  sweet  to  dream  of  Venice,  and 
great  to  study  Rome. 

But  when  it  comes  to  living  there  is  no 
place  like  home. 

*  #  *  ❖  ♦ 

I  know  that  Europe’s  wonderful,  yet 
something  seems  to  lack : 

The  past  is  too  much  with  her,  and  the 
people  looking  back . 

But  the  glory  of  the  Present  is  to  make 
the  Future  free — 

We  love  our  land  for  what  she  is  and 
what  she  is  to  be. 

Oh,  it’s  home  again,  and  home  again, 
America  for  me  ! 

I  want  a  ship  that’s  westward  bound  to 
plow  through  rolling  sea. 

To  the  blessed  land  of  Room  Enough, 
beyond  the  ocean  bars. 

Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunlight,  and  the 
flag  is  full  of  stars. 

■ — Henry  Van  Dyke. 

* 

A  cheap  filler  for  floor  cracks,  which 
can  be  varnished  if  desired,  is  made  by 
mixing  a  thick  paste  in  proportions  of 
about  one-half  pound  flour,  three  pints 
of  water  and  three  teaspoonfuls  alum. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  boil  until  smooth. 
Then  mix  with  the  paste  enough  torn  up 
newspaper  to  make,  a  putty-like  mixture. 
Fill  the  cracks  tightly  and  the  putty  will 
soon  harden. 

* 

Strawberries,  raspberries  or  black¬ 
berries  are  very  nice  served  with  molded 
tapioca  prepared  as  follows:  Heat  one 
pint  of  milk  in  a  doplde  boiler,  stir  in 
t\yo  tablespoonfuls  sugar  and  three  level 
tablespoon  fills  of  tapfhca.  Cook  for  15 
minutes,  and  then  flavJf  with  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  vanilla  ;  turn  iiito  a  bowl  to  cool. 
Whip  one-half  part  of  cream,  and  fold 
into  the  tapioca.  Chill  in  icebox  or  other 
cold  place,  then  ornament  with  fresh  ber¬ 
ries  before  serving. 

* 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  is  sending  experts  in  home 
canning  to  France,  at  the  request  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Agriculture.  This 
mission,  which  is  financed  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Commission  for  Devastated  France, 
will  visit  French  agricultural  schools  and 
colleges,  giving  a  three-days’  canning  de¬ 
monstration  at  each  for  the  benefit  of 
domestic  science  teachers.  American 
systems  of  home  canning  seem  little 
known  in  Europe,  though  Great  Britain 
has  shown  interest  in  our  methods  for 
some  years  past.  The  British  house¬ 
keeper  has,  in  the  past,  specialized  in 
jam  or  preserve,  rather  than  canned 
fruit  such  as  American  housewives  put 
up  so  lavishly,  and  has  done  very  little 
if  anything  in  canning  vegetables.  We 
think  that  in  the  United  States  more 
vegetables  will  be  canned  at  home  this 
year  than  ever  before,  especially  string 
beans  and  tomatoes. 

* 

A  GREAT  many  readers  expressed  their 
interest,  a  few  months  ago,  in  the  case  of 
the  farm  girl  who  had  found  a  “war 
job”  in  driving  a  delivery  wagon,  and  who 
felt  uncertain  as  to  whether  she  should 
continue  doing  this  work.  Like  many 
other  things  affecting  farm  life,  the  whole 
question  came  down  to  the  financial  re¬ 
turn  for  labor  given.  The  girl  was  happy 
in  home  work,  but  saw  no  future  in  it.  A 
good  many  advisers  urged  her  to  give  up 
her  job  with  the  laundry  wagon  to  some 
young  man,  and  seek  a  place  doing  house¬ 
work  instead.  That  advice  really  missed 
the  point  of  the  inquiry,  for  if  she  went 
away  to  do  housework  she  would  leave 


home,  whereas  the  laundry  wagon  gave 
her  a  little  time  with  her  mother  and 
sisters.  The  old  idea,  coming  down  from 
the  patriarchal  period,  that  the  women  of 
the  family  were  dependents,  who  must 
give  their  labor  without  stint,  and  with¬ 
out  pay,  is  now  past;  the  Great  War  has 
blown  away  its  last  lingering  shreds.  Be¬ 
cause  the  farm  gives  opportunity  for  mu¬ 
tual  family  work,  the  unpaid  work  of 
women  and  children  has  lingered  here 
longer  than  in  other  occupations.  Any 
good  and  affectionate  daughter  is  quite 
ready  to  give  work  to  her  parents  for  love, 
but  she  certainly  should  not  give  it  to  a 
rapacious  middleman.  So  we  think  that 
the  idea  of  providing  farm  daughter,  as 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9783.  Chemise  Dress, 
34  to  4'_’  bust.  Price 
15  cents. 


9(500.  Dress  with 
Tunic  Effect.  34  to 
42  bust.  Price  15 
cents. 


4 
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9788.  Plain  Slip-on 
Blouse,  34  to  42 
bust.  9790.  Pour- 
piece  Skirt  with  in¬ 
verted  X’laits.  20  or 
28,  30  or  32,  34  or 
30  waist.  Price  of 
each  pattern,  15 
cents. 


eaoovtjr 

eao4 
0730 

9800.  Fancy  Vestoos, 
one  size.  9804. 
Sports  Coat,  34  to 
44  bust.  9780.  Skirt 
with  Plaited  Side 
Panels,  24  to  32 
waist.  Price  of  each 
pattern,  15  cents. 


Water  Crackers 


well  as  farm  son,  with  payment  for  labor, 
will  improve  the  status  of  the  farm.  It 
is  the  experience  of  all  labor  that  a  bet¬ 
ter  money  reward  improves  the  economic 
condition  of  any  trade,  and  farming  is 
no  exception  to  this. 


Can  you  give  recipe  for  making  water 
crackers,  or  their  substitutes,  as  we  use  a 
great  many  of  them  in  soups,  asparagus, 
fillings,  etc.?  MRS.  M.  G.  B. 

The  following  Southern  recipe  for 
water  crackers  is  given  in  Marion  Har- 
land’s  “Complete  Cook  Book”:  Into  a 
half  pound  of  flour  rub  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  a  little  salt,  and  add  enough  cold 
water  to  make  a  dough  that  can  be  rolled 
out.  Roll  very  thin,  cut  out,  and  roll 
again.  Bake  in  a  floured  tin  to  u  pale 
brown. 


Substitutes  for  Gelatin 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  to 
Mrs.  A.  .7.  S.,  New  York,  to  help  her  out 
of  her  gelatin  troubles:  First,  if  she  will 
use  agar  agar  or  Ceylon  moss  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  gelatin  I  am  sure  she  will  he 
pleased  with  the  results.  This  moss  is 
much  used  in  China  and  the  East  Indies 
as  an  article  of  food.  It  is,  however,  little 
known  in  our  country,  only  in  a  medicinal 
way.  It  is  a  wonderful  substitute  for 
commercial  gelatin,  as  it  is  much  less  ex- 


NEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  COOI^STOVES 


Cook  in  Comfort 

More  than  3,000,000  women  use  New  Perfection  Oil 
Cook  Stoves.  "They  escape  the  heat,  dirt  and  drudgery 
of  coal  and  wood  fires.  Why  don’t  you? 

There’s  a  size  for  every  kitchen— 1,  2,  3  or  4  burners — 
with  or  without  oven.  The  Long  Blue  Chimney  Burner 
converts  kerosene  oil  into  odorless  and  smokeless  heat 
—  instantly  regulated  ■ — •  for  simmering  or  fast  boiling. 
Flame  stays  where  set — no  fire  tending. 

The  New  Perfection  Water  Heater  quickly  provides  ample 
hot  water  for  all  purposes. 

For  best  results  use  SoCOny  Kerosene.  At  All  Dealers. 

STANDARD  OIL  GO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices:  New  York  Albany  Buffalo  Boston 

Also  PURITAN  Cook.  Stoves — the  best  Short  chimney  stove 


Send  NO  f/foney  l 


Ladies !  the  Comfort, 

Quality  and  Style  of 
these  Nu  •*•*'  Comfort 
Shoes  it.  ake  them  thel 
greatest  house-shoe  value 
ever  offered.  That  is  why 
we  send  them  on  approval. 

No  money  in  advance. 

The  shoes  must  and  will  con¬ 
vince  you,  otherwise  you  will 
not  be  out  a  penny.  Rubber  UeeU 

We  Invite  you  to  try  them  at  our 

risk.  Soft,  black  glove-fitting  kid 
leather.  Easy  as  velvet  on  tender  feet.  Rubber 
heel9.  Cushion  soles  that  make  walking  a  pleasure 
Superior  workmanship.  Comfort,  perfect  fit  and  long 
wear  combined  with  style.  Send  no  money.  Just  fill  out 
and  mail  coupon.  Your  pair  will  come  immediately,  pre¬ 
paid.  Don’t  pay  a  cent  until  they  arrive.  Try  them  on 
in  your  own  home.  Enjoy  their  blessed  comfort — then 
decide  whether  you  want  to  keep  them.  If  you  are  not  de- 
lightod  with  their  wonderful  fit,  quality  and  atyle.  they  will  Dot 
cost  you  a  penny.  Send  them  back  at  our  expense. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  ONLY— ► 

|  Your  choice  of  lo*  or  high  shoes  on  approval 


•Y3 

◄ 


Air  tight! 

The  ring  that  has  stood  every  govern¬ 
ment  test. 

LLCO-JUMBO 

i  (.Elko-JutnOo) 

Jar  Rings 


Tough,  thick,  wide,  red  rubber. 

Fit  all  standard  Jars. 

Don’t  spoil  your  preserves  by  using  in¬ 
ferior  rubbers.  Send  $1.60  to-day  for  a 
gross  in  packages  of  1  dozen. 

Handy  gummed  stickers  for  la¬ 
belling  jars  in  every  package. 

LORING  LANE  CO., 

41  Harrison  St.,  New  York 


Whj 

You 

.  I  aaa  The  Cause  is 

j  Lose  ^an^ruK  an<i 

Itching; 

The  Remedy 

rnair  cuticura 

AH  druggists :  Soap  25.  Ointment  26  &60.  Talcum  25 

HEAT  YOUR  HS§ 
HONE 

Cut  down  your  fuel  bills.  Avoid 
'the  labor  and  annoyance  of  caring  for  a 
l  number  of  stoves.  Enjoy  the  winter  heat 
I  and  comfort  of  the  finest 
j  homes.  23  years 


our  furnace*  have  ] 
given  continued  satisfaction  in 
'homes,  store*  schools,  etc.,  from  Coast  to  Coast 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  BOTH 
riPP.  AND  PIPELESS  FURNACES 

Ask  for  Catalog  21 


IfiH# 


What  Every  Home 
Canner  Should  Have 

One  of  our  II  &  A  HAND  POWER  DOUBLE 
SKAMKKS.  The  only  adjustable  Hand  I’ower 
Double  Seamor  built  that  will  seal  all  sizes  of 
sanitary  fruit  and  vegetable  cans  Write  for  prices 
and  descriptivo  matter  to  I)opt:  L. 

HENNINGER  &  AYES  MFG.ICO.,  Portland.Ore. 

Builders  of  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfits  and  Double  Seamers 


Kodak ers — Get  Acquainted ! 


Developing  and  Printing  by  our  NU-TONE 
Process.  Largest  laboratory  in  New  York 
Sizes:  VestPkt.  2Ax3'A  2'Ax4A  3'Ax4'A  3kix5K 
Devl'g6exp.  .05  .05  .05  .10  .10 

Printing  ca.  .03  .03  .03  .04  .04 

8x10  mounted  enlargement  35c.  A II  work  prepaid 
“SCHULTZ”  KODAK  SHOP,  122 Nassau St.,NtwTork 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — Bp  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Elp . $1-75 

Old  Time  Gardens— By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

B„  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — Bp  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St„  N. Y. 
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pensive,  easier  to  prepare,  is  quite  nu¬ 
tritious,  and  has  a  very  delicate  flavor. 
It  may  be  purchased  at  almost  any  city 
drugstore  for  a  very  reasonable  price.  It 
conies  in  the  form  of  long  stringy  sea¬ 
weed.  I  cut  it  in  inch  pieces  with  the 
scissors  and  boil  it  in  water  until  it  dis¬ 
solves  (about  five  minutes),  using  two 
level  tablespoons  for  a  pint.  It  may  be 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water 
and  then  added  to  warm  milk  or  fruit 
juice.  It  will  not  dissolve  as  gelatin  does 
by  simply  adding  hot  water,  but  must  be 
boiled.  It  will  harden  in  a  very  short 
time,  about  five  minutes,  no  matter  how 
hot  the  day.  Agar  agar  may  be  used  in 
preparing  any  of  the  dishes  where  you 
have  formerly  used  gelatin  or  cornstarch 
with  very  gratifying  results. 

My  second  suggestion  is  to  use  corn¬ 
starch  and  water  as  a  gelatin  substitute. 
Use  the  following  directions  and  you  will 
have  an  easily  prepared,  wholesome  and 
economical  dish :  One  pint  water,  two 
tablespoons  cornstarch,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  butter,  salt,  lemon 
jnice.  Dissolve  the  starch  in  a  little  of  the 
cold  water.  Add  the  sugar  and  salt  to 
the  rest  of  the  water  and  boil.  Stir  in 
the  dissolved  starch  and  beat  till  clear  and 
smooth.  After  cooking  at  least  five  min¬ 
utes  add  the  butter  and  lemon  juice,  beat¬ 
ing  until  well  blended.  Have  ready 
chopped  nits  and  sliced  fresh  fruit,  which 
arrange  with  the  cornstarch  in  layers  in  a 
mold,  about  one-third  of  each  in  a  layer, 
beginning  with  the  nuts  and  fruit.  Will 
be  ready  to  use  as  soon  as  cool.  Serve 
with  cream,  either  plain  or  whipped. 
Carefully  drained  canned  fruits  may  be 
used.  MRS.  GEO.  SHEPPARD. 


Hoarded  Household  Treasures 

The  scarcity  of  dishes  and  cooking  uten¬ 
sils  during  the  period  of  the  war  made 
breaking  a  dish  a  serious  matter  in  many  ’ 
communities.  Our  stores  were  without 
cups  and  saucers  for  months  because  of 
difficulty  of  transportation  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  workers  from  the  potteries,  so 
that  for  a  time  we  had  but  two  everyday 
cups  and  saucers.  “Why  don’t  you  take 
out  some  of  your  keepsake  dishes?”  asked 
a  friend  one  day;  “I  want  to  tell  you 
that  I  had  a  lesson  on  that  subject  the 
other  day  at  a  sale.  Mrs.  G.  had  saved 
her  best  things  all  her  days,  thinking  her 
children  would  prize  them,  but  at  the  sale 
the  old-fashioned  things  went  for  a  few 
cents  to  chance  bidders,  while  the  children 
looked  on  unmoved.  And  I  don’t  know 
that  I  blame  them.”  went  on  my  friend. 
“What  is  the  use  in  cluttering  up  the 
house  with  a  lot  of  useless  stuff?  If  those 
dishes  had  been  used  when  they  were 
pretty  and  in  good  style  they  would  have 
been  useful,  but  as  it  was  they  were  mere 
junk.  Some  day  your  daughter-in-law 
will  throw  all  this  stuff  on  the  junk  pile,” 
with  a  wave  of  her  hand  toward  my  cher¬ 
ished  dishes,  “and  she’ll  be  sensible  if  she 
does.” 

So  one  of  my  war-time  economies  was 
the  routing  out  of  dishes  once  thought  too 
good  to  use,  and  we  certainly  have  enjoyed 
them.  Tea  in  a  pretty  cup  doesn’t  taste 
a  bit  better,  perhaps,  but  the  table  looks 
better  and  we  like  the  change.  All  the 
little  odds  and  ends,  like  the  fancy  syrup 
pitcher,  the  thin  plates  that  you  cannot 
buy  now,  the  little  pitchers  and  other 
things  that  had  accumulated  at  birth¬ 
days  and  Christmas  holidays  are  now  do¬ 
ing  duty  daily.  But  some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  butter  dishes  and  pickle  trays 
are  sadly  out  of  date,  so  that  I  am  sure 
my  friend  was  right  about  hoarding 
dishes. 

I  .shall  never  again  hoard  dishes.  If 
anyone  gives  me  a  pretty  bread  plate  or 
pitcher  I  shall  use  it  wdien  it  is  in  style, 
and  if  it  breaks  accidentally  I  shall  not 
feel  like  sitting  down  and  crying,  as  a 
good  woman  I  once  know  was  wont  to  do 
every  time  a  dish  went  the  way  of  all 
good  dishes.  The  war  has  taught  me  one 
thing,  and  that  is  there  is  nothing  too 
good  for  the  home  folks.  Of  course  I  have 
a  dozen  or  more  each  of  extra  plates, 
cups,  saucers  and  such  things  for  dinners 
requiring  a  large  number  of  things,  but  I  . 
do  not  call  that  hoarding,  nor  are  these  ' 
things  the  best  in  the  house.  My  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law,  when  I  get  one,  may  some  day  i 
have  the  chance  to  throw  some  of  my  | 
housekeeping  things  on  the  junk  pile,  as 
my  friend  predicted,  but  not  until  I  shall 
have  had  full  use  of  them.  I  did  not  buy 
a  single  dish  during  the  war  except  when 
I  could  not  go  to  the  hitherto  cherished 
ones  and  get  what  was  needed,  and  as  a 
result  I  have  fewer  useless  things  and 
have  saved  some  money  besides. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


Barley  Muffins 

..Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  barley  muf¬ 
fins?  I  saw  one  last  year  which  had  both 
baking  powder  and  soda  in  it.  b.  m.  g. 

The  following  recipe  for  barley  muffins  1 
was  among  the  wheat-saving  breads  issued 
by  Government  authorities  last  year: 
One  cup  milk,  one  tablespoon  fat  one 
tablespoon  syrup,  one  egg.  one  teaspoon 
salt,  four  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one 
cup  wheat  flour,  one  and  one-half  cups 
barley  flour.  Mix  and  bake  like  any  other 
muflins. 


Burlap  Rugs 

So  many  of  the  readers  have  told  of 
ways  to  use  grain  sacks  that  I  wish  to  tell  J 
of  useful  ways  with  burlap  grain  bags.  ; 
Recently  I  saw  a  rug.  11x12  size,  made  of  J 
squares  of  colored  burlap,  and  the  result  j 
was  pleasing  indeed.  The  method  followed  ! 


Embroidery 

Designs 

No.  862  shows  the 
detail  of  one  of  those 
very  fashionable 
vostces  now  popular. 
The  embroidery  is 
done  witli  outline 
stitch  and  French 
knots  with  silk  ttoss. 
Of  course,  if  one  pre¬ 
fers  bead  work  instead 
of  embroidery,  it  may 
be  used  on  this  design. 
Enough  goods  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  cut  any  pat¬ 
tern  for  round,  square 
or  V  neck.  Such 
vests  give  a  dressy 
look  to  a  plain  jacket 
suit.  The  design  is 
on  white  or  Copen¬ 
hagen  blue  grosgrain. 
The  white  should  bo 
embroidered  in  blue, 
and  the  blue  in  a 
pretty  shade  of  light 
brown.  The  cost, 
which  includes  the 
collar  and  silk  floss  to 
complete  embroidery, 
is  $1.25. 


was  to  select  closely  woven  bags  with  as 
little  marking  as  possible,  rip,  wash  clean, 
dye,  cut  neatly  and  stitch  on  the  machine 
carefully,  turning  under  edges.  Finish 
with  a  hem  two  inches  wide.  Tack  only 
at  the  edges  to  make  lie  flat,  then  varnish 
with  any  clear  narnish.  This  makes  it 
easy  to  clean.  Blue  and  green  dyes  were 
used  ;  then  both  put  together  gave  a  yel¬ 
low  dye. 

A  footstool  with  tin  cans  for  a  founda¬ 
tion  was  covered  with  the  same  dyed  bur¬ 
lap.  Lengths  of  worn  matting  covered 
with  burlap  lie  flat  and  are  useful  rugs. 

Porch  pillows  covered  with  burlap, 
edged  with  a  wide  hem  and  a  border  of 
cretonne  stitched  across,  were  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Curtains  across  a  doorway  were 
dark  tan  burlap  with  cretonne  borders. 

But  I  was  truly  amazed  when  a  daugh¬ 
ter  showed  me  a  neat  dark  brown  dress 
skirt  of  closely  woven  burlap,  cut  by  a 
two-piece  pattern,  finished  with  belt  and 
pocket.  This,  with  a  blouse  of  middy 
twill,  makes  her  hiking  suit.  Both  were 
neatly  made  and  at  small  cost  It  showed 
me  what  can  be  done,  as  I  had  not  thought 
it  possible,  so  I  pass  the  idea.  After  this 
I  saw  girls  picking  berries  dressed  in  the 
same  way.  It  looked  better  than  cast-off 
Wool  skirts  or  soiled  cotton  ones. 

MRS.  C.  C.  M. 


Purifying  Strong  Lard 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  about  strong 
lard,  I  have  had  good  success  by  frying 
raw  potatoes  slowly  in  it  until  done,  but 
this  was  for  small  quantities.  I  should 
advise  boiling  with  water  first  with  large 
quantities.  I  always  save  all  fat,  even 
that  which  has  been  boiled  with  cabbage, 
or  even  scorched,  and  then  by  frying  the 
potatoes  have  been  able  to  use  it  for  cook¬ 
ies  or  even  frying  doughnuts. 

MRS.  D.  H.  G. 


We  are  pleased  to  express  our 
pleasure  and  the  comfort  derived 
from  using  your  240  One  Pipe 
Furnace.  We  have  a  12-room 
house,  40x25%  with  25x14'  wing. 
W  e  have  kept  perfectly  comfort¬ 
able  in  the  coldest  of  weather — 
J.  H.  Serven,  Waterloo,  N.  Y., 
.  April  9,  1918. 


Get  the  Heat  of  AH  Your  Stoves 
at  the  Cost  of  Running  One 


__ 


In  previous  winters  we  used 
two’  20",  two  18"  and  a  14"  stove 
to  warm  nine  large  rooms  and 
three  large  halls.  During  this 
severe  winter  we  kept  our  whole 
house  comfortable  with  your  290, 
burning  only  nine  tons  of  coal.— 
S.  II.  Brace,  West  Wiuiield. 
^  N.  Y. 


[IMIIIIUIIIII 


You  never  had  a  house  as  comfortably  warm  all  over  as  you 
can  have  it  with  an  Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnace.  With 
an  Andes  you  feed  one  fire  instead  of  two  or  three  or  more. 
You  end  that  drudgery  and  muss  of  lugging  wood  or  coal  to 
many  stoves  and  lugging  ashes  away.  And,  best  or  all,  you 
cut  down  fuel  bills  one-third  to  one-half. 

Think  of  your  family’s  health  and  comfort!  Think  of  the 
money  it  costs  you  to  have  a  half-warm  house!  Then  think  of 
the  Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnace  and  realize  that  it  gives 
you  an  all-warm  house  at  about  half  the  present  cost  of  the 
fuel  you  now  use  to  heat  but  part  of  your  house. 


Heats  the  house  and  not  the  cellar.  A  single  register  on  the 
first  floor  pours  warm,  healthful  heat  into  your  home.  The 
Andes  System  keeps  it  circulating  through  every  room  so  that 
the  whole  house  is  warm.  Is  an  Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnace 
expensive?  Decidedly  not.  It  will  pay  for  itself  in  two  or  three 
years  in  fuel  saved.  Is  it  hard  and  expensive  to  install?  One 
man  and  a  helper  can  set  it  up  in  a  day  without  tearing  out  walls 
or  ripping  up  floors.  Our  nearest  dealer  will  do  it  for  you. 

Does  an  Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnace  last?  We’ve  had 
51  years  experience  in  heating.  That  experience  has  taught  us 
how  to  build  heating  plants  that  last  for  years  and  vears. 

Every  Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnace  is  guaranteed.  It  must  satisfy 
.voit  or  we  will  remove  it  without  any  charge  of  any  nature.  You  are  the 
sole  judge;  your  word  is  law. 

Send  for  FREE  Interesting  Book 

Use  the  coupon  to  learn  how  you  can  have  “Better  Heat¬ 
ing  for  Less  Money.”  That’s  the  title  of  our  new 
booklet — send  for  it.  Learn  how  you  can  have 
modern  heat  and  comfort  with  less  work — and 
save  money  besides.  Start  the  coupon  to 
us  to-day — Now! 

Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co., Inc. 

Dept. R, Geneva,  |  \  e 

N.  Y.  r)^- 
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heifer  just  fresh,  and  T  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  with  this  ration  her  flow  of 
milk  ought  to  bo  increased.  Gluten  is 
more  economical  than  cottonseed  at  the 
present  moment,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
feed  bran  to  animals  running  on  grass.  It 
is  doubtful* if  the  cow  will  eat.  very  much 
Timothy  hay  in  case  she  has  access  to 
pasture,  but  if  she  relishes  a  dry  feed  of 
this  sort  it  should  be  given  to  her  in  such 
quantity  as  she  will  dean  lip  with  relish. 


Horseflesh  for  Brood  Sows 

A  few  days  ago  I  butchered  an  old  ! 
horse  which  was  in  good  health  and  con¬ 
dition.  I  have  two  brood  sows,  one  to  | 
farrow  in  two  weeks,  the  other  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Would  it  do  any  harm  to  boil 
some  of  the  horsemeat  and  feed  it  to  I 
them  instead  of  tankage V  If  it  is  all  j 
right  to  feed,  would  it  be  advisable  to  salt 
some  down  in  the  same  manner  as  pork 
for  next  Winter  for  the  pigs  and  chickens 
alike?  o.  a.h. 

It  is  not  practical  to  salt  down  horse¬ 
flesh  for  use  in  feeding  pigs  during  the 
coming  season.  Salt  makes  the  meat  un¬ 
palatable,  and  this  would  not  under  any 
circumstances,  replace  digester  tankage. 
During  the  Winter  months  it  is  possible 
to  feed  material  of  this  sort  to  pigs, 
either  raw  or  boiled  and,  under  certain 


A  Bunch  of  Pigs  Sunning  Themselves 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Buckwheat  for  Swine  and  Cow 

1.  We  have  a  quantity  of  buckwheat, 
which  is  now  selling  at  $2.60  per  cwt. 
Our  price  for  hominy  is  $2.20,  oilmeal 
$2.70,  cornmeal,  about  $3.05  per  cwt. 
Oats  are  about  75c  per  bu.  We  have  our 
own  power  grinder,  and  have  some  field 
corn  left,  but  amount  will  not  last  long. 
Will  you  suggest  ration  for  growing  pigs 
and  brood  sows,  and  advise  whether  or 
not  at  these  figures  it  will  be  wise  to  sell 
buckwheat  and  buy  to  any  great  extent 
other  feeds,  in  view  of  a  haul  of  eight 
miles?  In  any  event  I  intend  feeding 
tankage,  and  what  amount  of  this  should 
be  fed.  in  proportion  to  other  feeds?  I 
think  Illinois  advises  mixing  rock  phos¬ 
phate,  ground  limestone  and  salt,  equal 
parts,  for  hog  feeding.  We  have  no  skim- 
milk  or  whev  for  feeding,  and  I  think  our 
situation  is  representative  of  a  number  of 
farmers  in  Northeastern  Ohio,  and  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania.  2.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  ground  buckwheat  and  oats 
for  dairy  cows,  and  would  you  supplement 
by  exchanging  some  buckwheat  for  oil- 
meal,  or  buy  oilmeal?  w.  «T. 

Pierpont,  O. 

1.  You  could  safely  use  a  considerable 
portion  of  your  ground  buckwheat  in  feed¬ 
ing  pigs,  provided  it  does  not  constitute 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  ration,  and 


provided  further  it  is  fed  in  conjunction 
with  ground  oats  and  tankage.  At  $2.60 
per  cwt.  it  would  be  more  economical 
than  any  of  the  feeds  quoted,  and  a  mix¬ 
ture  made  up  of  40  lbs.  of  corn  or  hom¬ 
iny.  25  lbs.  of  ground  buckwheat,  25  lbs. 
of  ground  oats  and  10  lbs.  of  digester 
tankage  is  recommended.  You  could  not 
affoi’d  to  haul  the  buckwheat  eight  miles 
and.  in  turn,  buy  any  of  the  feeds  you 
mention.  Buckwheat  feed  is  not  as  pal¬ 
atable  for  pigs  as  it  is  Jor  dairy  cows,  and 
instances  are  not  uncommon  where  consid¬ 
erable  irritation  has  been  experienced  in 
the  digestive  system  where  buckwheat 
has  been  fed  excessively  to  fattening 
swine.  I  would  not.  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  feed  more  than  eight  or  10  per 
cent  of  the  digester  tankage,  and  the  rea¬ 
son  I  have  suggested  the  maximum 
amount  of  tankage  in  this  instance  is  the 
fact  that  it  will  increase  the  palatability 
of  the  buckwheat  feed. 

2.  So  far  as  the  dairy  cows  are  con¬ 
cerned,  equal  parts  of  ground  buckwheat, 
ground  oats  and  cottonseed  meal  would 
make  a  useful  ration,  and  I  would  not 
sell  any  of  the  buckwheat  even  on  this 
score.  It  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  feeds  that  can  be  produced  on 
the  farm,  and  I  never  could  understand 
why  it  was  not  more  generally  fed  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  its  yield  justifies  its  pro¬ 
duction. 


Rations  for  Brood  Sow  and  Heifer 

1.  What  and  how  much  should  T  feed 
a  year-old  Berkshire  sow  carrying  her 
first  litter?  2.  I  would  also  like  a  ration 
for  a  two-year-old  heifer;  had  first  calf  in 
April.  She  gives  7  qts.  rich  milk  a  day. 
I  feed  2  qts..  morning  and  evening,  equal 
parts  bran,  cornmeal.  cottonseed  meal  and 
ground  oats.  She  gets  lots  of  grass,  but 
only  Timothy  hay  as  roughage. 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  f.  p. 

1.  A  brood  sow  a  year  old  carrying  her 
first  litter  of  pigs  would  respond  to  a 
ration  compounded  as  follows;  25  lbs. 
hominy  meal.  25  lbs.  ground  oats,  25  lbs. 
ground  barley,  20  lbs.  wheat  middlings 
and  10  lbs.  digester  tankage  or  oilmeal. 
After  the  pigs  are  four  weeks  old  feed 
her  all  of  this  mixture  that  she  will  con¬ 
sume,  provided  her  litter  is  large  enough 
to  take  care  of  all  the  milk  that  she  can 
produce.  I  feel  that  it  is  very  important 
to  feed  brood,  sows  nursing  pigs  gener¬ 
ously,  yet  it  is  important  that  the  sow, 
being  forced  in  this  way,  be  out  in  the 
open  so  that  the  pigs,  as  well  as  herself, 
will  receive  tin*  proper  amount  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  exercise. 

2.  A  two-year-old  heifer  milking  with 
her  first  calf  and  producing  7  qts.  of  milk 
per  day  might  be  fed  the  following  mix¬ 
ture,  in  addition  to  pasture  grass:  ;>  lbs. 
cornmeal  and  2  lbs.  gluten  meal.  Seven 
quarts  is  not  a  very  high  yield  for  a 


conditions,  it  will  supplement  carbohy¬ 
drate  feeds  to  advantage.  If  you  attempt 
to  do  as  you  suggest  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  have  a  mass  of  material  that  will  not 
be  consumed  or  be  palatable. 


Ration  for  Pigs;  Cover  Crops 

I  have  nine  pigs  two  months  old.  and 
would  like  to  feed  them  a  ration  that  will 
put  on  a  good  growth.  I  shall  have  forage 
for  them,  and  whey  from  cheese  factory. 
Gould  you  tell  me  what  to  feed,  and  how 
much?  My  forage  is  oats  and  barley ; 
later  will  have  some  rape  for  them.  What 
minerals  should  be  fed?  Is  there  a  dif¬ 
ference,  as  a  cover  crop,  'between  buck¬ 
wheat.  oats  and  Winter  rye,  as  to  fertil¬ 
ity  ?  c.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

With  forage  crops  and  whey  from  the 
cheese  factory  available,  the  only  grain 
that  would  be  necessary  to  supplement 
your  ration  for  pigs  would  be  hominy, 
ground  rye.  with  5  per  cent  of  digester 
tankage,  or  S  per  cent  of  oilmeal.  A  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  50  lbs.  hominy,  45  lbs. 
ground  rye.  and  5  lbs.  of  digester  tankage, 
or  8  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  would  be  satisfactory. 
Feed  2*4  lbs.  of  this  mixture  per  day  for 
each  lOt)  lbs.  of  live  weight,  and  give  the 
pigs  all  of  the  whey  after  the  water  has 
been  drained  off  that  they  will  consume 
with  relish  twice  daily. 

You  will  find  that  oats  and  barley  in 
combination  will  make  a  splendid  forage, 
and  if  there  is  rape  available  later  you 
will  have  green  feed  throughout  the  feeding 
season.  In  addition  to  the  grain  and  for¬ 
age  described,  keep  before  the  pigs  at  all 
times  a  mixture  made  up  as  follows; 
Five  lbs.  salt.  3  lbs.  sulphur,  5  lbs.  char¬ 
coal.  5  lbs.  ground  limestone.  5  lbs.  acid 
phosphate  and  5  lbs.  ground  bone.  Wood 
ashes  may  be  substituted  for  the  char¬ 
coal. 

As  to  the  difference  between  buckwheat, 
oats  and  Winter  vetch,  from  a  fertility 
standpoint,  when  used  as  a  cover  crop, 
rye  is  the  most  desirable.  Both  the  oats 
and  buckwheat  would  dwindle  as  soon  as 
the  frost  struck  them,  while  rye  would 
serve  as  a  real  cover  crop  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months.  It  is  true  that  buckwheat 
will  smother  out  a  larg  r  percentage  of 
the  weeds,  and  that  oats  when  they  are 
heavy  enough  and  badly  lodged  will  serve 
as  a  protection,  but  it  is  uncommon  to  use 
either  oats  or  buckwheat,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing.  as  a  cover  crop.  I  would  prefer  a 
combination  of  rye  and  vetch.  Use  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  rye  and  15  lbs.  of 
Winter  vetch  per  acre.  The  vetch,  being 
a  legume,  would  accumulate  considerable 
nitrogen,  while  the  rye.  continuing  its 
growing  propensities  late  in  the  Fall  and 
beginning  them  again  early  in  the  Spring, 
would  conserve  practically  all  of  the  plant 
food  available  which  might  otherwise  be 
washed  away. 


BERKSHIRES 


STONE’S 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  25  Registered  Young 
Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  August 
and  September.  They  carry  pigs 
by  our  two  Great  Boars 

Epochal  ol  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 
Superior  of  Stone  Farm  2d  No.  258489 

Price  §100  each,  shipped  in  July 

We  offer 

50  March  and  April  pigs  sired  by 
above  boars  and 

Handsome  Robin  3rd  No.  222512 


Price  $25  each  when  2  mos.  old. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Truinansburg,  N.  Y. 


Iliohwood  Mnllie  57th.  55  pin*  in  5  litters 

FUNTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 

Order  vour  Spring  pigs  now  from  large,  uniform, 
healthy  litters,  cat  t  ying  the  hlood  of  many  of  tlio 
breed's  greatest  animals.  10  sow-  farrowed  04  live 
pigs,  raising  82.  Pins  will  be  of  shipping  age  on  June  1. 
FLINTSTONE  FARM  DALTON,  MASS. 


PROLIFIC 

BERKSHIRES 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow,  20th.  No. 

238095,  and  out  of  our  great,  prolific  brood 
sows.  FALL  PIGS,  both  sexes,  by  the  same 
boar,  and  GILTS  bred  to  Karha's  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd,  No.  267474.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Correspondence  invited. 

KARHA  FARM 

GEO.  L.  BARKER.  Parksville, 

Supl.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Champion  Berkshires 

We  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire  the  kind 
with  bit?  bone,  broad,  thick  backs,  long  deep  thick 
bams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prize-winning  boars,  sows  and  barrows.  We  of¬ 
fer  f  All  and  summer  pigs  both  sexes,  boars  ready  for 
service  and  sows  hi  ed  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 

HOOD  FARM  -  Dowell,  Mass. 


Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Our  customers  write  our  advts.  Letter  from 
H.  C.  Waldron.  Farmington,  N.  H. :  "Received 
the  pin  ail  right.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
her."  During  the  past  twentv  years  we  have 
sold  more  Berkshires  than  any  three  breeders 
in  the  United  States. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  DUNDEE.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


ENFIELD  FARMS 


OFFERS 
THE  FOL¬ 
LOWING  PROFIT-SHARING  PROPOSITION 

in  order  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  Enfield 
Thoroughbred  Duroc- .Jersey  I’igs  to  meot 
the  demand  of  our  customers  next  spring. 

During  June  we  propose  to  place  with  respon¬ 
sible  farmers  100  young  purebred  ret'istorod 
Duroe.Jersey  sows,  to  farrow  in  September 
and  October,  at  the  low  price  of  $126  each,  on 
the  following  terms  : 

‘  C7C  In  cash  and  the  balance  <Por 
•plv  In  pigs  from  the  litter  at  e‘lcn 

In  case  of  no  litter  saved  the  sow  may  bo  re¬ 
turned  express  prepaid,  when  money  advanced 
will  be  refunded  or,  if  kept,  balance  of  purchase 
price  is  to  be  paid  within  30  days  thereafter. 
Only  one  sow  allowed  to  each  applicant. 

Write  immediately  or  visit  farm  for  teservafion. 

Our  references-. 

Thoinpsonvillc  Tru-l  Co.,  Thompson villc.  Conn. 
Greenpoint  National  Think  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Irving  National  Bank,  Now  York  City 

Enfield  Farms,  W.  H.  Whitney,  Owner,  Enfield,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 

Bellmath  Farm  Durocs 

Jersey -I >uroe  Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Or¬ 
ders  booked  for  May  ntid  .1  une  delivery.  Fall 
gilts  ready  to  breed  in  May.  Colonel  and  Defend¬ 
er  breeding.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON.  Sennett.  New  York 


Grand  Champion  Stock 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

FINEST  BLOOD  IN  AMERICA. 

Hour  sin'll  I* y  L'rund  I  lininpioti  sou  mill 
<•  ni n (I  <'liani)iiuu  hour,  3.*0  Ills.  A  iVw 
tried  lired  sows.  Y  o  11  n  p  It  red  jrilti. 
ORDERS  NOW  BOOKED  FOR  SPRING  LITTERS. 

MONEY  UKFTJNDKD  IK  NOT  SATISFIED. 

SWEET  ItRIAR  FARMS,  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Sunnyside  DUROCS 

delivery.  $20  each,  j  iMFS  I',,  van  .4  l.s  It  M  ,  k  Imtcrliook,  y.y. 


I*  K  l>  I- 
t.l.-lll* 


Duroc  Pigs 


425  and  S30  a  pair,  Express  prepaid. 
.S  l  l  l-IIK.N  Kl.l.l.out;,  Itnrdell.,  N.  Y. 


n ■> m n  Dlrra  $30  |>r.  T’cil.  free:  recorded.  65c.  extra  each 
uurocrlgs  sERENO  WEEKS,  Dd  Graff,  Ohio 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 

for  brooding  |>u rp*  son,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  0 
iiiOh.  old,  bred  f  rom  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Keg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  ami  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  KIMYAKH  WALTER, 
llcpt.  R,  Rox  <»♦»,  Went  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


■  In 

Roar  pigs,  young  boars,  service  hoars ;  Special  prices. 

Address  GKO.  F.  OKI  I'  FIE,  R.  43.  Newville.I’a. 


3  O.  I. C. Service  Boars  Su? "weTehi 

about  225  lbs.  Price,  835  eaeli  F.  O.  R.  Order  di¬ 
rect  from  this.  Reg.  Free.  Guarantee  satisfaction  and 
safe  delivery.  JOHN  L.  VAN  HORN,  Troy.  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


Large  Type  O.  I.  C.Pigs  For  Sale 

f-d.  Eligible  to  record.  (J.  ".  I'H'KENl’Al'UH,  Vnlilnoll,  Ohio 


Pure  Br  eed  O.  I.C.  Pigs 

Registry. 

Shipped  at  six  wks.  old.  Price  $10.  or  $1 1  with  tile  papers. 
A  lot  of  Nice  Boms.  ARTHUR  FREEMAN,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-One  Litter  of  Pure  Breed  0.1.  C.Pigs 

$9  Each.  ROUSE  RICOS.,  Now  Albany,  l’ti. 


100  Reg.  GHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  100 

tt  and  S  weeks-old  PIUS,  915  each;  $2S  pair;  $10  trio,  fan 
furnish  pairs  or  trios  not  akin.  A.  A.  SCH0FUI,  Heuvelton,  N.T. 


I  have  a  limited  number  of  Spring  Sow  Tops  that  I 
will  soli  at  a  reasonable  price.  These  pigs  are  pure 
bred,  and  from  as  good  stock  as  can  tie  found  any¬ 
where.  They  are  well  started,  and  promise  grand 
Individuals,  w  A.  HAWLEY,  R.  F.  I).  No.  5.  Danbury,  Conn. 


Registered  Poland  Chinas uairVIm 

boars  from  dams  that  weigh  to  800.  I’igs.  8o\vs  and  Boars 
for  Service.  E.  ROWELL,  Jr.,  Scottsbuug,  Virginia. 


SERVICE  BOARS  animals 

of  the  ideal  home  use  or  private-trade  breed,  the  Chesh¬ 
ire.  Ready  now.  lUOKNIMJMIli;  FA  KM,  NYI.VAMA,  ft. 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

/  absolutely  guarantee  satisfaction- 
#T.  K.  W  AY  The  Maple*  Dover,  Dcluwnro 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Next  Public  Sale,  October  25th,  1919 


Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  boars  ready  for 
service  and  30  open  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow. 
No  hogs  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  private  sale. 

C.  H.  CARTER.  Whftguern  Farm,  West  Chester.  I»a. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  ad  quality  combined 

The  big.  mejlow,  easy  feeding  .ype.  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  K  X  T  It  A  II  K  A  V  Y  HAMS. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sows  and  pigs. 

II.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 


CatRockFarm  Berkshires 

We  have  a  large  number  of  extra  tln£  open  and  bred 
gilts,  due  to  farrow  this  spring  and  early  summer.  Boars 
ready  for  service  and  a  largo  number  of  boar  and  sow- 
pigs,  10  weeks  to  three  ami  four  months  old.  All  large 
stock  illlinuned  from  cholera.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


Reg.  Big  Type  Berkshire  Pigs 

Look  of  facilities  for  caring  for  our  pigs  causes  us  to  oiler 
our  regular  420  and  425  pigs  at  816  each  at  four  weeks  old. 

ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM  •  Ariel.  Pa. 


UODC  RAPflll  the  cry  of  starving  Europe.  Tho 
HI  u  II  L  D  H  U  U  II  prolific  Tomworth  produces  it 
at  smallest  cost.  Investigate.  W.  W.  MORTON,  Russellville,  Ky. 


For  Sale  Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Host  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  iet  me  toll  yon  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,,  -  Funmlitlei,  Ohio 


BERKSHIRES 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  gilts  I  am  offering  are  bred  to  Symbo- 
leer  s  Superb.  2541136  and  Duse's  Champion  22d, 
240254,  for  late  March  and  April  farrow.  Three  June. 
11118,  Service  Hoars  out  of  a  Charmer's  Star  Master. 
No.  105723,  Sow.  Send  for  Historic  pedigrees  and 
price.  J.  K.  AVATSON,  Mtirbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  the  kintT  that  will  please  you. 
Every  pig  gimrntitced  a  breeder.  Write  for  list. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  -  -  -  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 


Berkshire  Pigs 

I4KN  McENTEKR 


lligli  w  uoii  lii-eotling 

10  weeks  old,  815  each. 

Lumber  City,  I’ll. 


Hopl/cliipp  Pi,*  g  two  and  three  mos.  old. 
OKI  tZ  K  iga  Masterpiece  ami  Long 

fellow  brooding.  Prices  right!  Mr..  t\  It.  HM’II,  Vienna.  V». 


Registered  BERKSHIRE 

boars,  bred  gilt s  uml  March  pigs.  It.  0,  WAIS,  Lebanon,  .N.  J, 
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.  THE’ 
.-‘.ANIMALS' 

^^mr~JFRIENO 


For  keeping  flfcs  and  many 
other  insects  off  animals.  Used 
and  endorsed  since  1885  by 
leading  dairymen.  Cows  give 
25%  to  35%  more  milk  during 
fly  season  if  sprayed  with 
Shoo- Fly. 

worth 


saves 


$20 


in  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  in  a  single  season.  Excellent 
for  galls.  Allays  itching.  Aids  in  healing  cuts  and  sores. 
Excellent  for  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

Send  $1.25  for  enough  Slioo-Fly  to  protect  10  cows  2 
weeks ,  also  our  8- tube  gravity  sprayer .  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Name  Express  Office.  Booklet  FREE. 

SHOO-FLY  MFC.  CO.,  1320  N.  iothSt.,Phila. 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  163  Hudson  A 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


Feeding 
Qualities 

The  Holstein-Friesian 
breed  requires  an  ample  supply  of 
food  but  it  is  by  no  means  choice  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  food.  They  freely 
consume  roughage  and  transmilte  it 
into  valuable  products — milk,  butter, 
veal,  beef. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  onr  b  o  ok  lets— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,Vt. 


te^GUERNSEYS:r&fe 


Products 


The  Genuine  Improved  Milk  Cooler— 
CHAMPION*  Aerator 

Stops  waste  and  loss,  saves  its  cost  in  one 
week.  Cools  and  aerates  at  one  time.  Low 
In  cost. 

Removes  Odors — Halts  Germ  Growth 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for 
special  ofTcr.  Folder  free. 

Champion  MilkCooler  Co.,  Dept  K  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

ForSale-JerseyBull 

Fourteen  mos.  old;  solid  color:  a  beauty;  bred  in 
the  purple;  double  grandson  of  "  Financial  King.” 

Rosedale  Farm,  Tarrytown,  New  York 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE — Heifers  served  to  come  in  this  summer, 
and  calves,  both  sexes.  Write  Charles  (».  Foster, 
P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


400-  Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

llO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  g£k  Bids  .2c2rtu*d,8VN?\s. 


HOLSTEINS 

X  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $20 
to  $25  each. express  p« id  in  lots 
of  5.  20  fresh  and  clnsespritig- 
er  grade  cows.  20  due  in  fall 
40— 1-and  2-yenr-ol<ls.  50  regis¬ 
tered  heifers,  y,  of  them  bred 
to  freshen  in  fall.  15  registered 
heifer  ca  1  v  e  s.  35  registered 
fresh,  springers  and  fall  cows 
and  bulls  of  all  ages  from 
dams  with  records  lip  to  42 
lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days. 

JOHN  C.  REACAN,  TuUy,  N  Y. 


E 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS  For  Sale 

10  to  12  weoks  old,  sired  by  a  son  of  Longfellow 
Double,  out  of  large  Sows,  820  each.  Also  a  few 
bred  Gilts.  Ardmore  Farm,  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  FOUNDATION  STOCK  OF 
THE  VERY  BEST  BREEDING  AND  TYPE  ? 

We  have  a  few  young  heifers  and  bulls  for 
sale.  Their  dams  are  cows-of  excellent 
individuality  and  hacking  and  their  sire  is 
one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  the  famous 
$50,000  hull 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA. 

These  arr  priced  from  $75  to  $150  each. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


TAMWORTHaJ  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOI.DS-I.Y BROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 

K.  1  \Y  hint  oti-Sulctu,  N.  C. 


Chester  White  Sows 

registered.  They  have  just  weaned  their  lirst 
large  litters  of  pigs.  Price,  8150  for  the  two. 

Squawbetty  Farm,  East  Taunton,  Mass. 


& 


P 


Purebred  Holstein 


and 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

l'roin  high  producing  tuberculin  tested  dairy  cows 
will  satisfy  your  requirements  at  a  moderate  price. 
Send  for  sales  list — TODAY. 

MARKHAM  &  PUFFER,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


ForSale  Reg.  Chester  White  Boar  out! 

Good  size  and  condition.  CLEVELAND  FARM,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Reg  0.1.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs  ElVnyOlk,R\!6V.,,S 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  PIGS  •Jr’-te" 

master.”  Also  bred  sows.  F.  D.  HILL,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Red  Boar  Pigs  i»„t.da«ttL  .CL  n“w  York 


HORSES 


Shetland  Poniesi^K.1  ©«« 


MOS 

Seining,  Ohio.  Ole’ 
herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U 


8. 


50  Head  Shetland  AN,>  ,A,lGER  ,,ONIES 


new  price  list. 


ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 

THE  SHENANG0  PONT  FARMS,  Oepl.  D,  Espyville.  Pa. 


Practical 

Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— 

Henry . 

$2.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRO¬ 
DUCTS — Stocking 

2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— 
Mayo . 

1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE 
HUSBANDRY — Day  . 

1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANI¬ 
MALS — Harper  . 

1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING  —  Van 
Slyke . 

1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING— Publoto 

.60 

MILK  TESTING  —  Pubtoto 

and  T roy . 

.60 

Holstein  Bull  Cali 

Born  Jan.  7,  1919:  white  except  on  head:  straight  on  back 
and  tit  to  show.  Sire  a  son  and  dam  a  juniortwo-year-old 
gi ami-daughter  of  Tidv  Abbekeit  Prince;  she  is  giving 
fifty  lbs.  of  milk  aday.  five  mosafter  calving.  If  you  want 
this  kind,  $100  buys  him,  registered  and  transferred. 

GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells.  N.  Y. 

REG.  IIOI. STEIN  HIM,  CAI.V  ES — some  from  A 
It.  O.  dams.  Light  colored  good  individuals,  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  Finderue  Pride  Johanna  line  and  Kag  Apple 
Korndykc  8th.  Priced  right.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  Hirtfield.  N.  T. 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf  SmS 

fraction  of  his  value.  I  will  sell  this  calf  whose  dam  and 
sire’s  dam  have  official  records  that  average  470  llw*.  milk 
and  20.86  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  K.  W.  AMES,  Morristown,  VY 


WE  WILL  GIVE  THE  USE  OF  A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

for  threeyears  toauy  responsible  farmer  who  wishes 
to  improve  his  herd.  Muppet  Hill  Farm,  Charlton,  Mass. 

PUREBRED  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $20  to  S25  each.  K.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  Now  fork 

READY  TO  SHIP.  2  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Better  than  ordinary. 

World's  record  in  |>edigrees.  All  tested  dams.  fluO  each 
to  closeout  Write  quickly.  CL0VERDALE  FARM.  Charlolla.  N.V. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chiltenango.  N.Y 


Holstein-Friesian  BULL  CALF  f"®  SA  LK 


ly  white.  Price,  S50. 


mo.  old;  near- 

RALPH  LANE, Wittenberg,  New  York 


Miscellaneous 


oe  Holsteins,  Guernseys,  Ayrshires 


H  I  G 
GRADE 

from  single  animals  to  carload  Ig>ts.  Telephone 
connection.  O.  L.  lvAK LING KR,  Monsey.N.Y. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange  forHolsteinFemales 

One  l’ercheron  Stallion,  Fleur  Delis  No.  S1591. 
1700  lbs.  2d  prize  at  State  fair.  Good  colts  to  show. 
A  Bargain.  TV.  G.  COMSTOCK,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb ;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


DOGS 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  largo  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  It.  YVATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland  Iowa 

FOXHOUND  PUPS-Walker  Strain.  FIELD,  Somers.  Conn. 

Irish  Hound  Puppies 


910  each, 

Monica  ax  Farm,  Pkkkskill,  N.Y. 


White  Collie  Purebred  Male  Puppies 

$25  each.  Pine  individuals.  M0HEGAN  FARM,  Peeksbill,  N.  T. 


r 


SHEEP 


For  Sale— Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON.  Scottsville.  N.  Y. 


$180,275  for  83  head  was  paid  at  a  recent  sale  of  Guernsey  cattle. 
The  demand  for  purebred  Guernseys  Is  increasing  at  amazing  strides. 
Start  a  herd  now  and  get  ready  for  greater  profits  and  more  pleasure. 
Write  to  breeders  for  pedigrees  and  descriptions.  Send  us  your  namo 
and  address  and  ive  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our  free  booklet,  "The 
Story  of  the  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


OAKS  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

We  arc  offering  for  sale  a  bull  dropped  June  20.  1918. 
sired  by  Moonlight’s  King  of  A.  D.  F.  a  son  of  Lang- 
wuter  May  King  and  Imp.  Daisy  Moon  3rd  with  a 
record  of  18019  lbs.  milk  and  928  lbs.  fat..  The  dam  of 
this  young  bull  is  a  heavy  milking  grand-daugnter 
of  Princess  Jewel.  Calf  well  grown  and  a  good 
individual.  Price  $250. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  COHASSET,  MASS. 


GUERNSEY 
BULL  CALVES 

Herd  sire  is  LANG  WATER  RECLUSE. 
Son  of  Langwater  Fashion  who  sired 
Langwater  Phyllis  leading  two-year-old. 

EDGERTON  FARM,  Bennington,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE 

Bellmath  Farm  Guernseys 

Several  Guernsey  Bulls.  Glenwood  breeding. 
Two  to  eighteen  months  of  age.  From  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  sire  and  high  Record  dams. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  prices. 

H.  C,  Crocker  &  Son,  Sennett,  N.Y. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

On  several  fine  registered  females,  also  excep¬ 
tionally  good  young  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

For  full  particulars  write  promptly 

J.  C.  Haartz,  10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


M0NDAMIN  FARM 

ACCRKDITED  HERD 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

;oon  to  freshen 
Ieifers. 

Mickleton,  N.  J. 


Write  for  list  of  cows  soon  to  freshen 
and  Yearling  Heifers. 


Herbert  P.  Borden 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Rred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bui!  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Spring  Farm 

For 

_  Sale 

Two  bull  calves,  3  and  8  mos.  old,  one  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Sir  Elsax  of  Glenbrlm.  out  of  an  A.  U.  cow, 
42».ll  lbs.  fat.  The  other  by  Imp.  Bed  as  May  Day. 
Address  SPRING  FARM,  Tilly  Foster,'  N.  Y\ 


OakhurstFarmG 


armuuernseys 


Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

one  mo.  to  10  mos. old,  from  advanced  register  stock. 
Prices  reasonable.  H.  C.  EVERETT,  89  Franklin  St.,  Boston 


sale  Full  Blood  and  Grade  Guernsey  Cattle 

Strippers  and  new  milkers,  hied  for  over  35  year!* 
on  same  farm  from  highest  producers. 

F.  W.  Borden,  R.  F.  0.  No.  1,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-1  Two-yr.-old  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

Tuberculin  tested.  Price,  3125. 

£«  C.  STRAIGHT,  Cussudaga,  New  York 


okkxoh^m/k  Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls 

Necessary  to  change  blood.  Want  offers.  WESTL00K 
FARM.  South  Westport.  Moss.  G.  E.  KENT,  Supt.,  Z.  B.  DAVIS.  Owner 


SALE  Registered  Guernseys 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

1  bull,  IS  months  old . ,....$150 

1  bull,  6  months  old .  125 

1  bull.  5  months  old.  from  A.  R.  dam..!.!!  150 
1  bull,  2  months  old.  from  A.  R.  dam 200 

Above  bulls  sired  by  Jethro's  Mosher  ol  Foresldole.  381S2 

1  Team  Grade  Percheron.  3  years  old.  unbroken $400 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  ong  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE.  3  choice  sons  of 

“PENCOYO’S  SECRET  OF  GOLD” 

Son  of  “  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of  the  Lilyvale” 

out  of  A.  R.  cows.  Prices  Reasonable. 

FLYING  HILL  FARMS  -  •  Reading,  Pa. 

W  anted  g!X££  Summer  F  amily  Cow 

in  exchange  for  lumber.  Silo  or  field  drain  tile. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO.,  N.  Tonawanda.  N.Y. 

Sunnyside  Guernseys  ?,XfaSSi,fT,^"SS 

tion.  JAMES  E.  van  ALSTYNE,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Belle  Alto  Farms 
GUERNSEY  BULLS 


HERD  I  Langwater  Royal  Master  23663  I  We  offer 
BULLS  |  Pencoyd's  Roy  al  Secret  40685  t  grandsons 

of  King  of  the  May.  9001,  and  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of 
Lilly  Vale,  11028,  two  to  twelve  months.  Some  out  of 
A.  R.  dams.  Herd  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  state. 
These  arc  bulls  of  great  promise.  Send  for  sale  list. 

BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  WERNERSVILLE,  PA  ,  M.  H.  McCallum,  Mgr. 
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MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

1 

AYRSHIRES 

Walgrove  Herd  shil™ 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie,  Pa.,  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos. -old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  onr  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23,518  lbs.  Milk.  1.059  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18,276  lbs.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  c  alves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows  @  $100 
each.  Females,  $200  each  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM.  -  Narbcrth,  Pa. 

U  .VKSII  11 1 1.T,  FARM  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

HI  are  heavy  milkers  of  strong  constitution.  Young  Bulls 
from  record  cows,  6to  Snios.,  $200.  EVERETT  FOX,  Lowell,  Male. 

AYP^MIRPQ  Entire  herd.  25  head 
■  rawriiriEO  pure  breds,  for  sale. 
IF.  R.  TUCKER  -  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 

CnrQ.lo  Rc«-  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  HAMS  and 
rUroaiD  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  FARM,  Furcba**,  «.  I.  1 


74  HEAD 
90:1  of  the 
sale  is  of 

GLENSIDE 

BREEDING 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE 

TUESDAY,  JULY  1st,  1919 

Troy  Fair  Grounds,  Troy,  Penn’a 

Located  on  Penn’a  R.  R.  Excellent  connections  at  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  and  Williamsport,  Pa. 


74  HEAD 
909$  of  the 
sale  is  of 

GLENSIDE 

BREEDING 


BRADFORD  COUNTY,  PENN’A  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

The  Home  of  Gienside  Milking  Shorthorns,  L.  D.  May,  Prop.  With  this  noted  herd  as  a  nucleus, 
Bradford  County  hits  become  the  greatest  Milking  Shorthorn  center  in  America.  Fourteen  breeders 
offer  real  quality  animals.  Milk  record  of  merit.  Sale  starts  12:30  P.  M.  PROMPT. 

CAREY  M.  JONES 

Auctioneer 


Apply  for  catalogue  and  information  to 

D.  K.  Sloan,  County  Agent  Towanda,  Penn’a 
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See  the 
Milk  Flow 


ON  the  Empire  Milking  Machine, 
each  rubber  tube  carrying  milk 
to  the  pail  has  a  glass  tube  inserted. 
Through  it  you  can  watch  the  milk  as 
it  flows  from  the  cow  to  the  container. 
This  operation  is  under  cover  and  sani¬ 
tary.  No  chance  for  contamination  from 
flies  and  litter.  Milk  milked  into 
Empires  is  purer,  cleaner  and  more 
wholesome.  An  Empire  not  only  does 
the  milking  better  and  more  uniformly 
but  raises  the  quality  of  your  milk. 

Viewed  from  every  angle  the  installation  of 
an  Empire  Milking  Machine  on  any  dairy 
farm  is  a  business-like  proceeding.  It  improves 


the  standard  of  your  milk.  .  It  changes  the  try¬ 
ing  and  laborious  job  of  hand  milking  to  a 
simple,  easy  system.  It  releases  labor  for  field 
work  or  permits  you  to  do  the  same  work  with 
less  help— for  with  an  Empire,  one  man  can 
milk  as  many  cows  as  three  can  milk  by  hand. 
It  improves  the  flow  and  quality  of  milk,  because 
its  action  is  always  gentle,  soothing  and  uniform. 
It  gets  the  most  from  “hard  milkers”  and  the 
nervous  cows;  cuts  dairy  costs  and  pays  for 
itself  many  times  over  in  increased  milk  profits. 

Why  continue  to  milk  by  hand  ?  Send  for 
our  catalog  No.  -23,  and  learn  how  Empire 
Milking  Machines  can  help  you  to  greater  profits, 
greater  freedom  and  better  cows.  Ask  for  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream 
Separators  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Chicago,  III.;  Denver,  Col.;  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  Canada 


MILKING  M 


HINES 


REGINA 
COW  YOKE 

Absolutely  Prevents  Wire 
Fence  Breaking  and 
Self  Sucking 

TIRADE  OF  STEEL.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Ad- 
l’A  justable  to  any  sire  neck.  Causes  no 
pain— no  inconvenience.  Insures  saving  fence 
construction.  Hundreds  satis-  CtO  SO 
fied  customers.  Sent  Postpaid  for*»,fc"w  v 
GUARANTEED  TO  HOLD  COW  UNDER  TWO- 
STRAND  FENCE  OF  ORDINARY  SLICK  WIRE 

Special  Inducements  for  Dealers 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  order  from 

THE  F.  E.  GOLIAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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PREVENT 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINATE  WITH 

Blackleg  Vaccine 

(BLACKLEGOIDS) 
BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  09 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Help  Y our  Cows  £% 
Do  Their  Best 

A  little  watchfulness  now,  while  the  cows 
are  freshening,  will  save  a  lot  of  trouble 
later.  If  the  udder  is  caked  or  the  teats 
rough  and  sore,  the  eow  cannot  do  her 
best.  Rub  the  affected  parts 
gently,  applying 


NORTH  STAR 

Antiseptic  Compound 

WOOL  FAT 

Soon  the  skin  will  become  smooth,  pliable  and  healthy. 
Iiossy  will  be  more  contented  ami  give  more  milk.  U6e 
North  Star  Wool  Fat  also  to  keep  your  horses  fit.  It 
is  a  specific  for  Collar  Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  etc. 

CDCC  TDIAI  nCCCD  Try  this  antiseptic  healing  com- 
rnCL  I  nlHL  urrcn  pound  at  our  expense.  We’ll  send 
you  a  liberal  sample  free.  Write  today.  Ask  also  about 
Gerni-X,  the  powerful,  non-poisonous  disinfectant  and  de¬ 
odorizer.  You  need  both  in  your  dairy. 

NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 

DEPT.  C  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


T'  ■'  — — —  -  ■  ...  i.  i  - - —  ■  — 

Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Forage  and  Grain  for  Pigs 

1.  I  have  just  purchased  three  Du  roe 
Jersey  pigs,  five  weeks  old.  What  do  you 
consider  a  good  ration,  with  no  skim- 
milk  available.  With  a  small  quantity 
of  milk  what  would  you  suggest?  My 
plan  is  to  keep  these  pigs  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  fatten  them  next  Fall.  2.  IIow 
is  Hairy  vetch  used?  Would  it  be  a  good 
plan  to  sow  it  in  midsummer?  Would  it 
be  of  any  value  as  a  late  Fall  pasture  or 
in  the  early  Spring?  Would  this  be  good 
to  sow  in  an  orchard?  3.  What  would  you 
recommend  to  sow  in  an  orchard  for  a 
Summer  pasture?  Something  that  would 
grow  quickly  is  what  I  want.  R.  E. 

New  York. 

1.  Clearly  the  most  economical  substi¬ 
tute  for  skim-milk  is  digester  tankage  or 
meat  meal.  Grades  carrying  60  per  cent 
protein  are  the  most  economical  to  buy, 
and  where  a  ration  is  based  largely^  upon 
coru,  and  oats  or  middlings,  from  5  to  S 
per  cent  of  digester  tankage  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  balance  so  far  as 
food  nutrients  are  concerned.  If  you 
have  skim-milk  the  amount  of  digester 
tankage  could  be  substantially  reduced, 
although  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  use  of 
at  least  5  per  cent  of  digester  tankage 
during  the  early  stages  of  a  pig’s  growth. 
If  one  has  available  only  limited  amounts 
of  skim-milk  a  mixture  consisting  of  eight 
parts  of  corn  or  hominy  meal,  two  of  oats 
and  one  of  digester  tankage  would  bo  very 
satisfying  for  young  pigs  weighing  less 
than  50  lbs.,  or  for  broody  sows  nursing 
pigs.  As  soon  as  they  weigh  125  lbs.  I 
would  eliminate  all  mill  feeds  and  use 
exclusively  corn  or  hominy  meal  and  di¬ 
gester  tankage. 

2.  There  are  two  types  of  vetch,  viz., 
the  Spring  vetch  and  the  Winter  vetch. 
The  Spring  vetch  may  be  seeded  early  in 
the  Spring  with  oats,  and,  while  these 
legumes  are  not  as  palatable  as  the 
clovers,  they  will  assemble  a  considerable 
amount  of  nitrogen  and  increase  the  pnl- 
atability  of  common  forage  crops.  .V  mix- 

!  ture  of  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  oats  and 
15  lbs.  of  Winter  vetch  per  acre  pro¬ 
vides  a  substantial  and  satisfying  mix¬ 
ture.  You  could  seed  this  mixture  in  the 
orchard,  and  it  would  make  a  very  useful 
forage  for  pigs  of  all  ages. 

3.  I  am  inclined  to  favor  combination 
mixtures  of  forage  crops  for  swine,  espe¬ 
cially  when  used  in  an  orchard.  Oats, 
vetch  and  clover  makes  an  ideal  combina¬ 
tion.  A  bushel  of  oats,  5  lbs.  of  Alsike. 
and  15  lbs.  of  Spring  vetch,  if  seeded  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  first  of  June,  would  do  very 
well.  If  seeded  later  in  the  season  the 
Winter  vetch  should  be  used,  and  rye 
should  replace  the  oats  as  a  nurse  crop. 


Feeding  Skim-milk  to  Cows 

Your  article  on  page  765  by  Thomas  B. 
Osborne  treats  on  a  subject  that  is  very 
timely.  My  interest  has  been  aroused  to 
ask  a  few  questions.  Under  the  sub¬ 
title  “Money  Values  and  Costs  in  Milk.” 
the  value  of  milk  is  figured  for  human 
food.  What  would  you  figure  the  skim- 
milk  worth  as  food  for  stock?  This  would 
of  course  be  compared  to  the  values  of 
stock  feeds.  You  have  stated  that  the 
proteins  in  skim-milk  have  a  greater  value 
for  growing  animals  as  well  as  hens  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs.  Would  not  the  same  tiling 
apply  to  milch  cows,  and  would  not  the 
feeding  of  skim-milk  with  the  grain  feed 
give  improved  results  over  grain  without 
skim-milk?  What  would  the  skim-milk 
fed  in  this  manner  be  worth  per  100  lbs.? 
In  putting  cows  under  test,  would  not  the 
addition  of  skim-milk  so  fed  increase  the 
utilization  of  the  protein  in  other  feeds, 
and  also  tend  to  prevent  the  cow  from 
going  “off  her  feed”?  b.  w.  \v. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

One  ton  of  digester  tankage  carrying 
00  per  cent  of  protein  would  yield  1.052 
lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  price  of  this  material  fluctuates  from 
$115  to  $125  a  ton,  or  approximately  7c 
per  lb.  for  the  digestible  material.  One 
ton  of  skim-milk  carries  1N2  lbs.  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients,  and  at  7c  per  lb.,  wiuch 
figures  on  a  parallel  basis  with  tankage, 
it  would  be  worth  $12.74  a  ton.  which 
would  be  63.07c  per  100  Hus..  or  slightly 
more  than  IJ/iC  a  quart.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing.  however,  skim-milk  is  worth  rela¬ 
tively  more  than  these  figures  might  indi¬ 
cate  in  feeding  swine,  or  more  particularly 
in  feeding  poultry,  and  it  has  been  de¬ 
termined  by  investigators  that  the  stock- 
man  can  afford  to  pay  as  much  as  2c  a 
quart  for  skim-milk  provided  that  he 
makes  the  best  use  of  this  material,  and 
supplements  it  with  feeds  calculated  to 
establish  a  well-balanced  ration. 

A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made 
to  feed  skim-milk  to  other  classes  of  ani¬ 
mals,  but  success  has  not  favored  such 
trials.  Oftentimes  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  feeding  of  skim-milk  to  cows 
would  be  advantageous,  and  that  it  might 
result  in  an  increased  amount  of  milk, 
and  some  men  went  so  far  as  to  argue 
that  it  might  modify  the  relative  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  fat  to  the  .solids  not  fat.  In¬ 
stances  are  often  reported  where  cows  on 
an  advanced  registry  test  have  been  fed 
new  milk,  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  nothing 
startling  has  resulted  from  such  experi¬ 
ments.  It  is  more  or  less  difficult  to 


make  a  ration  for  dairy  cows  palatable 
that  carries  very  much  skim-milk,  and  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  cows  tire  very  easily 
of  such  feed.  You  might  better  take  the 
skim-milk  that  is  available  and  feed  it  to 
pigs  or  chickens  rather  than  expect  un¬ 
usual  results  from  the  use  of  skim-milk 
in  rations  for  dairy  cows.  You  can 
scarcely  establish  perpetual  motion  in 
milk  production.  Generally  speaking,  it 
pays  to  limit  the  amount  of  skim-milk 
that  is  daily  fed  to  pigs  or  calves,  for  it  is 
known  that  excessive,  amounts  are  not 
easily  digested,  and  the  best  results  follow 
with  pigs  where  1  lb.  of  grain  is  fed.  as  a 
supplement,  with  each  5  lbs.  of  milk  con¬ 
sumed.  There  is  something  about  skim- 
milk.  however,  that  prompts  desirable 
growth  and  development  of  bone  and  mus¬ 
cle,  and,  as  the  article  in  question  sug¬ 
gested.  it  is  most  nourishing  and  in  every 
way  desirable  for  young  aud  growing 
animals. 

I 


O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White 

I  have  a  registered  Chester  White  eow. 
Can  I  use  an  O.  I.  C.  registered  boar  and 
register  the  pigs,  or  is  this  crossing?  If 
eligible,  which  registry,  O.  I.  C.  or  Ches¬ 
ter  White?  rr.  j.  f. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  mating  of  the  so-called  O.  I.  C. 
boar  on  the  Chester  IN’ bite  sow  would 
not  violate  the  registering  of  the  pigs. 
Unfortunately,  certain  promoters  have 
tried  to  make  out  that  the  O.  I.  C.  was 
a  different  breed  of  swine  from  the  Ches¬ 
ter  White,  which  the  facts  do  not  sub¬ 
stantiate.  As  I  understand  it.  all  O.  I. 
C.  stock,  except  that  recorded  in  unrec¬ 
ognized  associations,  and  all  such  stock 
recorded  in  ().  I.  C.  associations,  is  eli¬ 
gible  for  record  in  the*  Chester  White  As¬ 
sociation.  All  Chester  Whites,  duly  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Chester  White  Association, 
are  eligible  for  record  in  the  O.  I.  C.  As¬ 
sociation.  so  far  as  I  know.  A  prom¬ 
inent  breeder  advises  us  that,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment.  anyone  buying  either  O.  I.  C.  or 
Chester  White  would  be  able  to  record  in 
cither  association  without  any  difficulty, 
as  many  breeders  are  doing  and  as  lie  did 
for  a  number  of  years.  Many  breeders 
look  with  disfavor  upon  the  tactics  that 
have  been  used  by  certain  promoters  of 
the  O.  T.  C.  swine,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
eventually  the  various  interests  will  be 
centered  in  such  a  way  that  but  one  reg¬ 
istry  association  will  be  necessary  to 
record,  promote  and  extend  the  interests 
of  tin*  breed.  A  reference  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  a  few  weeks  ago  led  certain  breeders 
to  believe  that  we  recognize  the  O.  I.  C. 
and  Chester  IN  bites  as  two  distinct  breeds. 
By  all  means  lot  this  impression  be  cor¬ 
rected.  No  doubt  there  are  certain  dif¬ 
ferences  in  type,  yet  surely  any  statement 
th. ^t  would  imply  they  were  not  one  and 
the  same  breed  would  be.  misleading  and 
not  supported  by  the  facts. 


Low-priced  Local  Tankage 

Our  dealers  are  charging  us  $6.50  per 
cwt.  for  HO  per  cent  digester  tankage. 
Rendering  works  near  here  offer  their 
tankage  for  $3  per  cwt.  but  it  carries  no 
guaranteed  analysis,  and  is  made  from 
the  animals  which  die  throughout  the 
country  about  here,  which  they  buy  and 
work  up.  Is  this  a  desirable  product? 

J.  M.  tv. 

A  great  many  attempts  have  been  made 
by  local  slaughtering  houses  to  dispose 
of  a  product  known  as  “tankage”  at  a 
comparatively  low  price  as  compared  with 
the  standard  products  emanating  from  the 
larger  abattoirs  of  the  packing  districts. 
Such  products  analyzing  as  much  as  00 
per  cent  protein,  carry  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  dried  blood,  lienee  make  excellent 
supplements  to  the  common  corn  or  cereal 
grains  that  constitute  the  basis  of  a  ra¬ 
tion  for  pigs.  Any  tankage  that  you 
could  secure  for  $3  per  cwt.  would  be  of 
questionable  usefulness,  for  the  facilities 
for  rendering  this  product  sterile  are  usu¬ 
ally  faulty,  and.  furthermore,  it  is  very 
apt  to  carry  a  large  percentage  of  hair 
and  other  waste  residual  products  that 
are  not  digestible.  You  might  better  pay 
$6.50  per  cwt.  for  a  high-grade  tankage 
known  to  carry  a  guaranteed  amount  of 
protein,  rather  than  throw  away  $3  per 
cwt.  for  some  cheap  material  that  does 
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company  materials  that  have  not  been  pre¬ 
pared  properly,  usually  emanating  from 
local  slaughtering  houses  that  do  not  have 
the  facilities  for  properly  digesting  the 
waste  materials.  Usually  this  material 
lias  a  value  for  fertilizer,  but  it  lias  very 
little  value  as  a  feed. 


Tony  appeared  before  the  naturaliza¬ 
tion  board  to  take  put  his  final  papers  to 
be  an  American  citizen.  The  examiner 
asked  him  about  American  history. 
“Who  was  the  first  President?”  “George 
Washington.”  “And  who  is  President 
now?”  “Meester  Wilson.”  “Can  anyone 
be  President?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “Could  you 
be  President,  Tony?”  “Oh.  sir.  you  must 
excuse.  I  am  too  busy.” — Credit  Lost. 
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- 'Tractor  Performance 

Is  Governed  by  Lubrication 


The  service  and  power  your  tractor  delivers — its  performance — depends 
largely  on  correct  lubrication — a  gas-tight  piston-to-cylinder  seal — 
every  bearing  and  moving  part  oil-cushioned  against  wear  and  running 
quietly.  This  requires  an  oil  that  will  maintain  its  lubricating  and  pro¬ 
tective  qualities  under  most  severe  conditions  of  engine  heat  and  load 
— because  tractor  engines  generally  operate  at  full  load  and  develop 
an  unusually  high  engine  heat. 


So-CO-NY 
Tractor  Engine  Oil 


is  the  oil  leading  tractor  manufacturers  recommend.  It  maintains  cor¬ 
rect  body  and  lubricating  qualities  at  the  high  operating  heats  com¬ 
mon  to  tractor  engines.  Keeps  engine  wear  and  tear  at  lowest  figures 
— the  tractor  in  first  class  condition  the  year  round  at  the  smallest  cost 
for  overhauling  and  repairs. 

Piston  Rings  and  Lubrication.  When  an  oil  film  of  correct  body 
and  lubricating  qualities  constantly  separates  the  piston  rings  from  the 
cylinder  walls,  it  holds  compression  tight,  gets  all  the  usable  power 
out  of  the  fuel,  protects  the  cylinder  walls  from  being  scratched  and 
the  piston  rings  from  wearing  out  quickly.  All  good  reasons  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  crank  case  supplied  with  So-CO-ny  Gas  Engine  Tractor  Oil. 

For  transmission  gears  and  other  parts  requiring  a  heavier  oil,  use 
Polarine  Gear  Oil.  Keeps  gears  operating  quietly  with  least  possi¬ 
ble  wear. 

Fill  the  cups  with  Polarine  Transmission  Gup  Grease— acid- free 
and  all  lubricant. 

For  tractor  service  and  economical  operation  buy  your  oils,  greases 
and  fuels  under  the  So-CO-ny  Sign. 


TRACTOR 
ENGINE 
^  OIL  ^ 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


Principal  Offices 


Boston 


Buffalo 


Albany 


SOCONY  TRACTOR 


SOCONY 
TRACTOR 
OIL  FOR 
PISTON 
RINGS 
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Worlds!  Record  /Slumming 
on  iwelve  billion  gallons  oj milk 


NITB© 
©TATE' 

DISC  SEPARATOR 


IT 


If  all  of  America’s  twelve-billion- 
gallon  1918  milk  crop  had  been 
run  through  the  world’s-record 
skimmer — the  United  Stales  Cream 
Separator  —  the  saving  to  the  dairymen 
of  the  Country  would  have  gone  far 
toward  supplying  this  year’s  butter-fat 
shortage  in  Europe. 

Not  merely  a  high-sounding  claim,  but 
based  on  the  world’s  record  won  by  the 
United  States  in  open  competition  with  the 
pick  of  the  world’s  cream  separators. 

The  same  world’s  record  skimming  results 
are  available  to  you  right  now.  Ask  the 
local  dealer  about  the  United  States  Disc 
Separator;  see  how  it  works. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Chicago  Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City 

U.  S.  Farm  Lighting  Plants  and  Engines 

Watch  your  newspaper  for  this  advertisement  telling  where  you  can  see  the 
United  /States  Separator.  Agents  and  dealers  wanted  in  some  localities. 
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"Wind  or  rain  can’t  find  a  chink  or  a  crack 
in  a  Buckeye  Grain  Bin — there  aren’t  any 
to  find. 

Built  of  heavy  20  pause  galvanized  steel 
securely  bolted  to  stout  angle  steel  ribs,  the 
bln  stands  as  strong,  sturdy  and  weather- 
tight  as  a  building  of  granite. 

Naturally  grain  or  corn  stored  in  a 


BARNS,  SILOS  and 
FIELD  DRAIN  TILE 


Write  for  Winter  Prices 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


1 


Silver/Ohioi 


2  or  3 
Man  Machines 

Produce  your  own  cheap  feed— 
Silverized  Silage— fine,  even  cut, 
mold-proof  silage.  Get  an  “Ohio’’ 
for  your  own  work— variety  of  sizes 
from  4  h.p.  up— 40  to  300  tons  daily 
capacity.  Big  features— beater  feed— 
spring-proof  knives,  friction  reverse, 
direct  drive.  65  years’  leadership. 
Write  for  Catalog 

Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  364 
Salem,  Ohio 

“Modern  Si  logo 

Methods/*  264  ’  _ 
pages,  2b  cento. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 


Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


WithThe  STEEL  RIB 


keeps  absolutely  dry  and  mouldless.  Open¬ 
ing  in  roof  for  filling — can  be  done  direct 
from  thresher.  Safety  from  birds,  rats, 
vermin  or  thieves  until  market  is  right  to 
sell.  Door  in  side  with  spout  for  sacking. 

A  size  for  every  farm.  Buckeyes  aro  made 
in  all  sizes — large  shed  shape  for  big  raisers, 
oblongs  of  any  capacity  and  smaller  sizes 
for  others. 

Write  for  a  handsome  free  circular,  giv* 
ing  prices  and  sizes. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 

156  Main  St.  London,  Ohio 


If  you  want  to 
get  some  real  facts 
and  figures  about  the 
strongest,  most  durable,  most 
[  useful  silo  built,  don’t  fail  to  send 
for  our  new,  big  oilo  free  book  that 
|  tells  about  the  25  superior  features  of 

NAPPANEE  SSLQS 

I  Guaranteed  tho  most  serviceable,  con¬ 
venient  nnd  economical  silos  you  can 
buy.  Will  pay  for  themselves  in  ono 
year.  A  sizo  to  lit  any  farm.  A  price 
to  fit  any  pocketbook.  A  postal 
brings  our  bi*  stto  book  free. 

Nappanec  Lumbers  MfgCo. 

Box  32 

NAPPANEE,  IND. 


Are  You  Saving  49%  Feed  Cost 
When  Hogs  Sell  Around  20c  a  Pound? 

If  not,  please  read  what  the  Government  says  in  Farmers’  Bulletin 
No.  411,  whereby  a  saving  of  49%  in  the  feed  cost  of  producing  pork 
by  adding  Digester  Tankage  to  the  grain  ration  is  effected.  Add  10%  of 

REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

to  the  hog  ration  and  watch  your  feed  cost  come  down. 
REICHARD’S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  supplies  the  animal  protein 

which  makes  muscle  and  builds  bone.  It  gives 
the  necessary  balance  to  the  grain  ration. 
Made  from  selected  materials,  uniformly 
sweet,  clean  and  wholesome.. 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  free  hog  booklet,  sample  and  prices. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  ° 

*5  W.  Lawrence  Street  Allentown,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Barley  for  Pigs 

In  a  recent  issue  you  advise  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  feed  barley  meal.  I  had  an  experi¬ 
ence  with  barley  meal  last  year  that  I 
think  worth  relating.  I  bought  two  pigs 
six  weeks  old  and  fed  them  anything  I 
could  got  hold  of  till  the  barley  was 
thrashed,  then  fed  them  almost  exclusively 
on  barley  meal.  Altogether  they  con¬ 
sumed  2.600  lbs.  of  feed,  1.000  of  which 
was  barley.  They  were  235  days  old 
when  slaughtered.  One  dressed  260,  the 
other  290  lbs.  The  pigs  and  feed  cost 
$72.40.  I  sold  the  larger  one  to  the 
butcher  for  $66.70.  They  had  no  milk  or 
tankage  and  less  than  a  .bushel  of  corn, 
but  all  (lie  mangels  and  sugar  beets  they 
could  eat.  e.  j.  buku, 

Michigan. 


Sheep  and  Poison  Ivy 

A  flock  of  sheep  will  do  away  with 
poison  ivy  when  other  pasture  is  short. 
Our  flock  cleaned  up  an  old  orchard  that 
was  badly  infested  three  years  ago.  No 
ivy  is  to  be  seen  in  the  orchard,  while  it 
still  grows  luxuriantly  along  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  roadside.  c.  G.  j. 

West  Bend,  Wis. 


Renovating  Butter 

My  wife  had  a  crock  of  butter  get  so 
moldy  that  it  looked  and  tasted  like 
Camembert  cheese.  She  put  it  on  the 
stove  and  boiled  it  in  water,  and  then  I 
put  through  the  separator;  when  cooled 
and  reworked  with  salt  it  is  plenty  good 
enough  to  use  for  cooking.  b.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 


Controlling  Runaway  Cow 

I  will  give  my  experience  with  a  run¬ 
away  cow.  I  bought  a  cow  for  $35,  giv¬ 
ing  20  lbs.  to  milking  and  testing  5.2,  but 
would  jump  a  5-ft.  fence  or  any  fence, 
going  through  barbed  wire.  I  took  a 
pole  about  1  in.  through,  dry  and  stiff, 
that  would  reach  from  cow’s  chin  to  back 
of  front  legs,  and  bored  holes  large  enough 
in  each  end  to  let  strap  through.  I  put 
halter  on  cow  and  fastened  one  end  to 
strap  under  chin  with  about  three  or  four 
inches  slack,  and  put  strap  through  other 
end  and  around  cow  hack  of  front  legs. 
The  three  or  four  inches  slack  would 
catch  any  wire,  so  she  could  not  get 
through,  and  as  she  could  not  throw  head 
any  higher  than  on  level  she  could  not 
jump.  This  will  also  stop  cow  from 
sucking  herself.  c.  c.  M. 

Allegan,  Mich. 


Geo.  I).  Kastner  of  Kentucky  tells  how 
the  production  of  a  special  money  crop 
may  affect  all  other  crops  in  the  section. 
Even  the  farmers’  Blue  grass  may  be 
crowded  out  by  tobacco  : 

“Stock  of  all  kinds  is  now  doing  well. 
Bye  is  affording  superior  grazing  until 
turned  on  Blue  grass.  I  suppose  in  a 
few  years  if  this  big  tobacco  crop  keeps 
up  rye  will  he  our  principal  crop  for 
grazing,  as  all  Blue  grass  will  he  plowed 
up  for  tobacco.  A  very  superior  crop  for 
grazing  some  will  find  to  be  Sudan  grass. 
After  it  once  gets  started  it  will  graze 
more  than  rye  and  in  a  few  years  farm¬ 
ers,  and  especially  dairymen,  will  have  an 
acre  of  Sudan  grass.  It  makes  excellent 
hay,  as  well  as  affording  splendid  graz¬ 
ing  up  to  freezing  time.” 


Beginning  March  2S  we  have  had  10 
sows  farrow  94  pigs,  or  an  average  of  bet¬ 
tor  than  nine.  From  these  pigs,  with 
proper  care  and  no  unforeseen  bad  luck, 
we  believe  we  are  going  to  raise  S2  of 
them.  Many  people,  interested  in  other, 
breeds,  state  that  the  Berkshire  is  not  a 
good  milker.  All  records  of  tests  that 
we  can  find  put  the  Berkshire  at  the  top 
as  a  producer  of  milk,  and  also  as  to  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  milk.  Wo  have  weighed  our 
pigs  and  find  that  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  in  the  five  weeks  elapsing  since  the 
sows  begin  to  farrow,  they  have  gained 
an  average  of  one  pound  a  day.  Our  pigs 
and  sows  and  brood  sows  have  not  been 
pampered  in  any  way.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter  months  the  sows  had  ordinary  care, 
were  fed  on  pasteurized  skim-milk  and 
corn  on  the  cob.  None  of  the  sows  were 
fat,  but  all  were  in  fair  farrowing  condi¬ 
tion.  It  can  hardly  lie  said  that  the  Berk¬ 
shire  is  not  adapted  to  the  New  England 
States,  for  Flintstone  Farm  is  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  Berkshire  Hills,  in  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts,  where  the  Winters  are 
severe.  We  have  a  heavy  snow  fall  and 
plenty  of  zero  weather.  The  majority  of 
our  hogs  are  housed  in  A-shaped  houses, 
with  long  yards  in  front.  They  have  to 
travel  the  length  of  the  yard  from  the 
house  to  the  trough,  and  thus  get  their 
exercise  to  some  extent.  i.ek  hoyce, 
Flintstone  Farms,  Mass.  Manager. 


“Them  gua’d  house  at  tho  trainin’ 
camps  is  sluiah  doin’  a  gran’  work,  jos* 
like  the  Red  Cross,”  observed  Cindy,  the 
colored  laundress ;  “they  saved  mail  hoy 
Duke’s  life.”  “II <  w  is  that,  Cindy,- 
queried  her  employei  “I  dunuo  how  they 
done  it.  Only  he  wrote  me  a  postal  card 
savin’  if  he  hadn’t  got  ten  days  in  one  of 
’em  he’d  ’a’  been  a  corp.” — Cartoons. 
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A  Silo  You  Can  Always 
Be  Proud  Of 

Ask  yourself,  “How  will  my  silo 
look  after  ten  years?”  Then  learn 
the  age  of  some  of  the  thousands  of 
sturdy,  good-looking  Green  Mountain 
Silos  dott  'd  over  the  country.  They 
“grow  old  gracefully.” 

Green  Mountain  Silos,  with  the 
popular  new  hip  roof,  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  interesting  new  1919 
folder.  Write  for  free  copy  today. 
You’ll  always  be  glad  you  did  so. 

The  staves  of  the  Green  Mountain 
aro  of  thick,  clean  lumber,  dipped  in 
creosote  oil  preservative.  Grooves 
and  joints  are  made  to  stay  tight — 
and  they  do. 

The  hoops  are  of  extra  heavy  steel, 
with  easy-fitting  rolled  thread.  They ' 
stand  tho  hardest  strains. 

The  patented  Green  Mountain  door 
is  simple  and  tight — it  fits  like  a  re¬ 
frigerator  door  and  keeps  the  silage 
sweet  and  palatable. 

The  novel  Green  Mountain  anchor¬ 
age  system  prevents  warping  and  blow¬ 
ing  over — “it  holds  like  Gibraltar.” 

Get  the  whole  Green  Mountain 
story  by  sending  for  the  free  folder 
— right  now. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338 West  St..  Rutland,  Vt. 

GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


‘/2  OFF  SILOS 

I  will  sell  by  mail,  at  just 
Half  Price,  my  entire  pres¬ 
ent  stock  of  Five  Hundred 
Silos.  This  make  of  Silos 
has  been  on  the  market  for 
many  years,  and  has  given 
complete  satisfaction  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  All 
are  new  and  first-class. 
Place  your  order  within 
the  next  Thirty  Days  and 
save  precisely  Otie-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer's  Agent 
113  Flood  Building  * 

Meadville  .*.  Pennsylvania 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GKT  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

Hint  is  really  practical  for  full 
SiJo.-  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  In  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  time  to  the 
business.  Wo  guarantee  satis 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY.  N.  V 
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[  $3  Package  ” 

|  guaranteed  to  give 
l  safiafaction  or 

r  monoy  refunded 

ill  Package  sufficient 


for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  far  descriptive  booklet 


“Fouls”  in  Cattle 


There  are  many 
treating  “fouls”  in 
if  the  trouble  was 
ever  this  Spring, 
enough  to  tell  me 
have  found  best  for 


requests  for  help  in 
cattle.  It  seems  as 
more  prevalent  than 
Will  you  be  kind 
what  treatment  you 
this  foot  trouble? 


If  taken  in  time,  a  flaxseed  poultice 
for  48  hours,  followed  by  swabbing  with 
iodine,  will  clean  it  up  satisfactorily. 
When  the  pus  has  burrowed  under  the 
horn  of  the  hoof  a  knife  will  have  to  be 
used,  then  a  poultice  to  draw  out  heated 
inflammation,  followed  by  iodine.  We 
have  always  found  this  treatment  effective 
and  rapid.  We  have  had  no  trouble  with 
the  disease  late  years,  because  we  believe 
cleanliness  is  the  best  preventive. 

Massachusetts.  R.  f.  staples. 

We  prevent  footrot  by  sprinkling  the 
gutter  every  day  with  a  five  per  cent 
solution  of  sheep  dip  with  any  garden 
sprinkling  can.  Sprinkle  when  cows  are 
in  the  stable,  so  it  will  wet  the  hoofs,, 
and  footrot  will  be  unknown  on  such  a' 
place.  We  never  had  a  case  of  footrot 
here,  or  for  that  matter  any  other  dis¬ 
ease.  but  the  herd  I  had  charge  of  before 
was  bothered  with  it  a  good  deal.  We 

had  over  1.000  head  in  this  herd,  but 

when  I  started  to  sprinkle  the  gutters 
and  stalls  we  never  were  bothered  with 
it  afterwards.  When  I  did  have  some 
cows  affected  with  the  hoofrot  I  had  a 
leather  boot  made  that  would  hold  water 
and  had  the  animal  affected  standing  in  I 
a  solution  of  copperas  (blue  vitriol)  in ! 
this  boot  every  other  day,  which  proved 
very  effective.  Still  the  better  way  is  to  . 
pare  the  skin  away  between  the  hoofs 

and  give  the  cord  room  to  grow  out! 

quickly,  but  only  an  expert  can  do  thatJ 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  samijel  de  hoer. 

When  we  notice  the  animal  showing  a 
slight  lameness,  we  keep  her  in  where  it 
is  dry  until  the  fever  starts;  then  we! 
make  up  the  following  solution :  One 
ounce  gum  camphor  and  one  ounce  of 
carbolic  acid ;  shave  the  camphor  in  the 
carbolic  until  it  is  dissolved,  then  apply 
on  the  foot,  soaking  absorbent  cotton  in 
the  solution  and  bandaging  it  up  well. 
We  change  every  36  hours,  and  two  or 
three  applications  are  all  that  are  needed. 
We  feed  the  animal  bran  mashes  until; 
she  is  better.  w.  s.  kerr. 

Massachusetts. 

.  This  trouble  is  always  more  common 
in  wet  seasons,  and  is  usually  found 
where  cattle  have  access  to  wet  places.  | 
like  swamps,  or  any  place  where  mud 
accumulates  and  many  cattle  walk  through) 
it.  It  is  due  to  a  germ.  Bacillus  necro- 
phorus.  As  a  preventive  cows  can  be 
often  kept  from  these  mudholes  or  their 
feet  cleaned  out  daily  with  an  antiseptic 
solution.  At  the  first  sign  of  lameness, 
or  swelling  about  the  coronet,  the  foot 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  and  a 
strong  antiseptic  drawn  in  between  the 
claws  with  a  piece  of  cloth  or  soft  rope. 
If  taken  promptly  this  treatment  will 
usually  stop  infection  at  the  start. 
Another  good  remedy  is  powdered  copper 
sulphate  held  between  the  claws  with  a 
bandage.  If  the  disease  is  allowed  to 
progress  and  infection  breaks  down  the 
tissues  of  the  foot  and  extends  deep  be¬ 
tween  the  claws,  or  within  one  claw,  the 
case  needs  careful  surgical  attention  by 
a  veterinarian.  In  some  cases  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  amputate  a  claw  to  stop  the  in¬ 
fection.  E.  S.  DEUBLER. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  have  had  more  trouble  than  usual 
this  year,  caused  by  so  much  rain,  keep¬ 
ing  yards  and  pasture  sofft  and  muddy. 
We  use  kerosene  if  the  attack  is  slight, 
and  if  it  breaks  we  clean  it  out  to  the 
bottom  by  running  finger  to  break,  and 
use  wine  of  copper,  and  it  always  cured. 
We  have  always  had  good  luck  packing 
the  hole  full  of  salt.  joiin  C.  REAGAN. 

New  York. 


Lame  Hog 

I  have  a  hog  about  11  months  old  that 
for  the  last  two  months  has  hardly  any 
use  of  his  legs.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
leg  weakness?  Hog  generally  has  good 
appetite.  Food  consists  mostly  of  mid¬ 
dlings.  He  seems  to  have  no  fever,  as  he 
drinks  very  little.  Pig  does  not  run  at 
large,  being  confined  to  an  ordinary  pen 
having  board  floor.  c.  R. 

New  York. 

Confinement  in  a  board-floored  pen  is 
the  chief  cause  of  this  condition,  but  con¬ 
stipation  is  a  contributory  cause.  In 
many  cases  of  the  sort  rickets  is  present, 
and  is  induced  by  incomplete  feeding  and 
improper  management.  In-breeding  tends 
to  cause  weakness  and  might  make  a  pig 
more  susceptible  to  rickets  and  lameness 
or  paralysis.  Allow  the  pig  free  range  on 
grass  or  other  green  crop  and  feed  mixed 
meals  and  digester  tankage  from  a  self- 
feeder.  If  possible,  make  milk  a  part  of 
the  ration  and  add  lime  water  freely. 

A.  s.  A. 

The  Montgomery  County.  N.  Y.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Association  recently  held 
its  first  annual  sale.  Over  50  head  of 
purebred  stock  were  sold.  Twenty-seven 
farmers  from  this  county  and  adjoining 
territory  purchased  this  stock.  The  prices) 
paid  were  not  of  the  highest,  but  were 
fair.  The  advertising  value  is  considered 
to  be  of  importance.  This  association  has 
a  membership  of  over  40.  It  was  or¬ 
ganized  last  Winter.  The  association  is 
gaining  in  membership  daily  and  expects 
to  become  one  of  the  leading  breeders’ 
associations  within  a  short  time. 


“No  wonder 
they  ’re  all 
crazy  over  it— 

It’s  Bi-Corn 


Bi-Corn  from  Farrowing  to  Marketing 
From  weaning  time  to 

marketing  time,  Bi-Corn  is  the  log- 

ical  and  most  profitable  feed  for  hogs. 

Little  pigs  love  it  and 

will  thrive  upon  it,  attaining  growth 

and  weight  in  remarkably  short  time. 

Hogs  fed  from  wean¬ 

ing  upon  Bi-Corn  will,  when  market- 

ed  at  8  to  10  months  of  age,  show  more  pounds 
over  the  scales  than  it  is  possible  to  get  by  feeding  CHAPIH  &  CO 
any  other  feeds,  grains  or  combination  of  feeds.  J  Wwcaha 


pf&.b.S. 

GUARANTEED  analysis 
ppOTEIN  175%  FlBRg  gc? 
FAT  4.5% 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


phS/  r'A  ...  -  '  .  '  77^  r  •-‘T  "  •  • 

At  present  prevailing  high  pork 

prices  every  pound  counts,  and  TO  pounds  more 

weight  around  upon  a  carload  of  hogs  means  better  than  $100 
added  to  the  bank  account. 

Bi-Corn  is  made  by  the  Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration. 

Chapin  &  Co.,  Dept.R  Chicago. 
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NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

NINEBAl  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO,  461  fourth  A>e„  Pittsburg,  P» 
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I  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  I 

FOR  HOGS 

1  Write  for  prices,  feed¬ 
ing  directions,  etc. 

1  IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES,  PA. 
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YOU  CAN’T  GUT  OUT  THOROUGH  PIN 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBIne 

T*  -  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  you  work  the  horse  6ame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR, 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Mu$cles  or  Ligament*.  Enlarged  Glandi.  Went, 
Cyst*  Allan  pain  quickly.  Price  SI. 2 5  a  bottle 
at  drug  gilt*  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Matt. 

Bog  Spavin 

Cure  the  lameness  without  scarring 
the  horse. 

Fleming's  Spavin  Liquid 

S2.08  a  bottl#  (war  tax  paid) — special  rem¬ 
edy  for  all  soft  blamishoa— Bogr  Spavin  »Thor- 
ouirbpin.  Splint.  Curb,  Capped  Hock,  ate. 
£**7  °nly  a  littl©  required  and  money 

back  if  it  fails.  W rite  for  FLEMING'S  FREE 
VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER. 
FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists. 

3 00  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois  I 


Clean,  dry,  soft  wood  shavings 
in  bales  make  excellent  bedding 
for  Horses,  Cows  and  Pigs.  They 
save  you  money  and  give  the 
stable  a  good  odor. 

Write  today  for  our  prices 
BAKER  BOX  COMPANY 
84  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  boob  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C  S. 
Plumb ;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  buildiug 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Cow  and  Her  Care 


Ill-flavored  Milk 

What  is  the  cause  of  an  unpleasant 
odor  and  taste  to  one  cow’s  milk  at  night? 
It  is  only  the  night's  milking,  never  in 
the  Winter,  when  she  is  in  the  barn.  We 
had  a  veterinarian  to  see  her ;  he  advised 
tn  take  her  in  two  hours  before  milking, 
which  we  did.  and  we  have  taken  her  in 
three  and  four  hours  before  milking;  still 
the  unpleasant  taste  and  odor.  mrs.  j.  e.  . 

Maine. 

From  your  description  of  the  trouble 
you  are  having  with  your  milk  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  off  flavor  is  due 
to  something  the  cow  gets  hold  of  in  the 
pasture.  The  veterinarian  gave  the  prop¬ 
er  advice,  namely,  taking  the  cow  from 
pasture  for  some  time  before  milking.  I 
note  you  did  not  have  much  success.  The 
only  other  thing  I  could  suggest  would 
be  that  you  make  a  search  in  the  pasture 
to  see  if  there  are  any  undesirable  plants 
such  as  wild  onion  that  the  cow  is  get¬ 
ting.  It  is  not  known  as  yet  just  how 
long  before  milking  certain  strong  flavored 
feeds  can  be  fed  to  a  cow  and  not  have  the 
flavor  show  up  in  the  milk.  it.  F.  j. 

Raising  Calf  Without  Milk 

I  have  two  calves  about  three  weeks 
old  that  I  want  to  raise  without  milk. 
We  have  some  of  our  own  wheat  bran, 
which  is  very  nice  ;  would  you  advise  us¬ 
ing  this,  mixed  in  some  other  grain? 
llow  much  should  we  use?  v.  A. 

New  York. 

You  can  either  secure  a  ready-mixed 
calf  meal  or  make,  one  up  at  home  out  of 
equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  linseed  oilmeal. 
wheat  bran,  hominy  feed  or  corumeal, 
middlings  and  dried  blood.  If  you  use 
the  latter  without  milk  it  would  best  lie 
fed  in  the  form  of  a  gruel,  and  at  four 
weeks  of  age  calf  should  get  about  1  lb. 
of  the  meal  in  S  lbs.  of  warm  water,  daily 
feed,  being  given  twice  a  day.  This 
amount  should  be  increased  gradually 
until  four  or  five  months  of  age,  when 
calf  may  be  put  on  grass  and  dry  grain. 

H.  F.  J. 


Moldy  Cream 

What  is  the  trouble  with  our  cream? 
If  taken  off  the  milk  or  left  on  in  about 
four  days  it  gets  moldy.  I  kept  the  pans 
of  milk  in  the  pantry  at  first. _  but  when 
cream  became  moldy  thought  it  was  too 
warm  iu  pantry,  so  put  in  cellarway.  It 
did  the  same  there.  Then  I  skimmed 
some  good  cream  off.  put  that  in  a  pitcher 
outdoors,  but  that  got  jnoldy  too.  I  keep 
the  pans  clean  and  thoroughly  scalded, 
sometimes  using  bakinfe  soda  to  cleanse 
them.  Our  man  is  not  a  clean  milker — 
would  that  affect  it?  When  cows  were 
dry  (we  have  two)  Fused  the  pans  for 
lumey.  One  of  our  cows  is  a  Guernsey, 
had  her  first  calf  last  Summer.  She  has 
never  given  more  than  three  pints  of 
milk  at  a  milking  since  then.  We  feed 
cows  rye  bran,  hay  and  cornstalks.  Some¬ 
times  the  milk  will  stay  sweet  a  week, 
almost  impossible  to  get  it  sour;  it  gets 
bitter  instead.  ’  MRS.  E.  S. 

New  York. 

Spores  that  cause  molds  are  present 
about  everywhere,  more  particularly  in 
barn  dust  and  dirt.  From  what  you  say 
1  presume  this  is  the  main  source  of  your 
trouble.  It  might  be  remedied  by  having 
the  man  take  more  pains  with  his  work 
in  the  barn.  However,  if  you  will  set 
the  pans  of  fresh  milk  on  the  stove  and 
li  Mt  to  145  degrees  F.  or  better,  scald  it, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  you  will  kill 

off  the  spores  causing  the  mold. 

of  course  the  cow  that  freshened  last 
Summer  and  never  gave  over  three  pints 
of  milk  at  a  milking  is  doubtless  giving 
abnormal  milk  by  this  time  that  might 
in  part  cause  the  trouble.  I  am  quite 
sure  the  bitterness  that  sometimes  de¬ 
velops  is  due  to  the  milk  from  this  cow. 
Fnless  she  freshened  too  young,  or  was 
iu  some  way  abnormal.  I  should  sell  her 
at  once.  The  chances  are  she  will  never 
be  a  profitable  producer.  it.  F.  J. 

Plan  for  Square  Silo 

Four  years  ago  I  purchased  a  silo,  one 
I  thought  was  the  best  offered  by  the 
trade,  and  paid  $100  more  for  it.  than  I 
could  have  bought  an  ordinary  silo  for. 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  supposed 
not  to  collapse,  but.  it  did.  and  now  I  am 
in  search  of  one  that  will  stay  with  me. 
It  is  my  intention  to  build  one  out  of 
11x4  in.  lumber,  laid  square,  20x10  ft., 
with  a  partition  in  the  center,  making 
two  square  silos  10x10  ft.,  putting  the 
2x4’s  fiat  .side  together  and  spiking  them 
securely,  matching  the  ends  and  allowing 
the  ends  to  extend  0  in.  beyond  the  outer 
wall  to  avoid  splitting  when  spiking  the 
corners.  In  the  partition  I  intend  to 
allow  every  other  2x4  to  protrude  through 
the  outer  wall  0  in.,  that  it  may  not  only 
support  the  partition,  but  will  also  pre¬ 
vent  the  outer  wall  from  bulging  under 
the  pressure  of  the  corn.  I  intend  to 


paint  all  joints  as  I  put  them  together.' 
If  you  know  of  any  such  structure  I 
would  like  to  know  how  it  acts  under 
service.  n- 

New  York. 

I  never  heard  of  a  silo  being  constructed 
as  you  propose  to  construct  one.  The 
idea  of  building  the  square  silo  out  of 
2x4  lumber  is  all  right,  provided  you 
saw  about  a  6x6  diagonally  and  set  it  in 
each  corner.  Your  plan  of  putting  a 
partition  in  the  center  and  making  your 
silo  only  10  ft.  high  is  not  wise.  _  Ten 
feet-  is  not  a  sufficient  depth  to  insure 
good  keeping  qualities  for  the  silage.  I 
should  bv  all  means  cut  out  the  partition 
and  build  the  silo  10x10x20.  li.F.  J. 


Building  a  Stone  Silo 

Will  you  advise  me  regarding  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  silo  out  of  stone  cleared  off  farm 
lands?  This  silo  is  to  be  14x30  It.  Is 
this  more  economical  than  a  wooden  silo? 
What  would  be  the  approximate  cost  of 
such  a  silo,  where  the  la  big'  must  be  hired 
and  the  cement  and  sand  purchased? 
How  must  the  inside  be  finished?  s.  H. 

Lew  Beach,  X.  Y. 

Stone  silos  are  not  very  common,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  a  slow  and  rather 
difficult  job  to  construct  them  and  keep 
the  walls  plumb.  The  foundation  below 
ground  should  be  two  feet  wide  and  the 
silo  wall  IS  inches  wide  at  the  bottom, 
gradually  tapering  to  a  foot  at  the  top. 
The  inside  would  have  to  be  plastered 
with  cement  plaster,  so  that  the  walls 
were  smooth.  To  get  at  the  approximate 
cost  of  this  silo  for  your  locality  I  would 
suggest  that  you  find  out  the  cost  of  sand 
per  cubic  yard  and  the  cost  of  cement, 
and  then  consult  a  stone  mason.  While 
the  silo  would  last,  a  lifetime  if  properly 
built.  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  about  the 
most  expensive  you  could  build,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  concrete,  and  I 
should  also  look  into  the  local  cost  of 
wooden  or  hollow  tile  construction. 

II.  F.  .t. 


Feeding  Calf;  Mites  in  Henhouse 

1.  I  have  a  family  cow  with  calf  four 
weeks  old.  I  would  like  to  raise  it :  it 
has  been  fed  by  the  dam.  but  would  like 
to  put  it  on  skim-milk.  Would  you  please 
give  me  a  ration  of  grain  I  could  feed 
with  the  skim-milk,  so  as  to  keep  it  grow¬ 
ing  and  in  good  condition.  2.  Also  my 
henhouse  is  full  of  little  black  fleas. 
What  could  I  use  to  get  rid  of  them? 

New  York.  mbs.  k.  d.  p. 

1.  Make  up  a  grain  ration  to  supple¬ 
ment  skim-milk  out  of  one  part,  by 
weight,  of  wheat  bran,  one  part  corumeal, 


one-half  part  linseed  oilmeal  and  one-half 
part  ground  oats,  and  feed  this  grain  dry. 
The  calf  may  be  brought  to  eat  it  by  rub¬ 
bing  its  nose  in  the  feed.  Keep  grain  be¬ 
fore  calf,  but  never  more  than  what  calf 
will  clean  up  nicely. 

2.  If  you  will  whitewash  the  inside  of 
your  henhouse  with  ordinary  whitewash 
to  which  a  little  creolin  has  been  added 
you  can  get  rid  of  the  mites.  it  .F.  J. 


Ration  for  Cows 

Would- you  suggest  a  ration  for  cows? 
I  have  no’  hay.  and  cows  are  on  pasture. 
I  would  like  a  ration  that  will  not  set 
them  back.  It.  K. 

Connecticut. 

For  cows  on  pasture  use  a  grain  ration 
of  two  parts,  by  weight,  of  bran  or  ground 
oats,  one  part  corumeal  or  hominy  feed, 
one  part  gluten  feed  and  one  part  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  Add  1.  per  cent  salt  to  ration 
when  mixing  it  up.  Asjong  as  pasture  is 
good.  1  lb.  of  grain  to  5  or  0  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  daily  should  be  enough. 

ir.  F.  J. 


Overfed  Calf 

We  have  a  fine  bull  calf  about  five 
weeks  old  that  will  not  drink  milk  unless 
his  head  is  held  in  the  pail,  lie  ate  some 
hay  and  drank  milk  all  right  until  two 
weeks  ago.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  sick. 
At  first  when  it  was  necessary  to  hold 
his  head  in  the  pail  he  would  drink  all  the 
milk  in  a  few  minutes.-  but  now  lie  does 
not  seem  to  care  much  for  it.  and  will  not 
touch  hay.  He  does  not  act  as  lively  as 
he  did.  I  fed  him  whole  milk  until  lie 
was  about  three  weeks  old.  and  now  am 
feeding  him  five  or  six  quarts  of  separat¬ 
ed  skim-milk  with  about  one  quart  of  feed 
in  the  milk,  twice  a  day.  The  feed  is 
mixed  as  follows:  30  lbs.  ground  oats.  30 
lbs.  corumeal,  30  lbs.  wheat  bran.  10  lbs. 
oilmeal.  W.  G.  K. 

New  York. 

The  only  reason  I  can  see  why  your 
calf  has  lost  his  appetite  is  that  1m  has 
been  overfed.  I  note  you  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  five  or  six  quarts  of  skim-milk  and  a 
quart  of  grain  twice  a  day.  This  is  nearly 
twice  the  amount  recommended  for  a  calf 
this  age.  1  think  possibly  a  physic  of 
about  3  oz.  of  castor  oil  would  help.  Then 
work  the  calf  back  on  feed  gradually,  just 
giving  what  he  wants.  Your  grain  mix¬ 
ture  is  excellent.  Six  quarts  of  milk  and 
a  quart  of  grain  daily  would  be  enough 
for  a  five-weeks-old  calf.  n.  F.  J. 


Grain  for  Cows  on  Grass 

Will  you  advise  best  grain  ration  for 
milch  cows  on  grass?  1  have  plenty  of 


buckwheat.  Should  the  ration  be  fed  1 
lb.  grain  to.  3%  lbs.  milk?  C.  c.  n. 

New  York. 

If  you  want  to  use  your  buckwheat, 
make  the  ration  two  parts,  by  weight, 
ground  buckwheat,  two  parts  corumeal  or 
hominy  feed,  two  parts  of  gluten  feed  and 
one  part  cottonseed  meal.  You  will  not 
need  to  feed  1  lb.  of  grain  to  3%  lbs.  of 
milk  if  pasture  is  good.  This  is  a  general 
rule  for  Winter  feeding.  A  pound  of 
grain  to  5  lbs.  of  milk  should  be  sufficient. 

II.  F.  .r. 


Concrete  Floor  in  Henhouse;  Capacity  of 
Silo 

1.  I  am  contemplating  concreting  the 
floor  of  my  henhouse.  Can  you  tell  of 
the  advisability  of  a  concrete  floor  iu  a 
henhouse?  My  neighbors  tell  me  that  the 
droppings  have  so  much  acid  in  them  that 
they  crumble  the  concrete.  2.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  find  the  capacity  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  silo?  E.  B.  J. 

Vestal,  N.  Y. 

1.  Everything  considered,  concrete  is 
probably  the  most  satisfactory  material 
from  which  to  build  a  poultry-house  floor. 
An  improperly  constructed  concrete  struc¬ 
ture  of  any  kind  will  crumble,  and  many 
do.  That  the  acid  of  poultry  droppings 
will  cause  such  crumbling  is  certainly  n 
remarkable  statement. 

2.  The  capacity,  in  tons,  of  circular 

silos  may  be  determined  from  tables 
worked  out  for  that  purpose.  As  tlie 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  silage  varies 
with  the  deptli  at  which  it  is  found  in  the 
silo,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  find  the 
cubic  capacity  of  the  silo  and  multiply 
that  by  the  weight  of  silage.  The  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  silage  in  a. 
silo  of  10  ft.  depth  is  about  30  lbs.,  while 
in  one  of  32  ft.  depth  it  would  be  about 
40  lbs.,  the  weight  varying  from  20  lbs. 
near  the  surface  to  00  lbs.  at  a  depth  of 
35  ft.  A  silo  10  ft.  in  diameter  by  24  ft. 
in  height  will,  if  completely  filled,  hold  34 
tons  of  silage.  Other  common  sizes  and 
capacities  arc  as  follows:  10x20  ft.,  26 
tons;  10x30  ft.,  47  tons;'  12x20  ft.,  38 

tons;  12x2S  ft.,  61  tons;  12x32  ft.,  74 

tons;  14x20  ft.,  51  tons;  14x28  ft..  S3 

tons;  14x32  ft.,  100  tons.  The  depths 

given  are  of  the  contents  of  the  silo, 
which,  ordinarily,  should  be  several  feet 
higher  to  allow  for  settling.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  any  silo  in  which  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  will  be  given  if  you  will  state  its 
size.  M.  B.  D. 


‘T  can't  understand,”  said  Uncle  Eben, 
“why  some  folks  think  de  only  way  t< > 
show  dey’s  jes*  as  good  ns  anybody  as  to 
act  disagreeable.” — Washington  Star. 
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MODINE 

SPIREX 

RADIATORS 


Withstanding  the 
Roughest  Usage 

Rough  going — heavy  soil — thousands  of  pounds  dead 
weight  pull  on  the  drawbar — the  mighty  internal  com¬ 
bustion  engine  working  constantly,  hour  after  hour,  with 
never  a  let-up  for  coasting  or  stops — 

Under  such  relentless  usage  as  thfs,  the  tractor 
radiator  must  perform  its  part — must  not  let  the  engine 
overheat  beyond  the  high  point  of  motor  efficiency. 

The  SPIREX  tractor  radiator  easily  stands  such  tests 
for  many  good  reasons. 

First,  the  famous  SPIREX  spiral  in  each  cell  gives  a  centrifugal 
action  to  the  air  as  it  passes  through — cooling  the  water  in  the  cores 
at  a  greatly  accelerated  rate. 

Second,  the  SPIREX  has  unusually  large  water  channels  — of  one- 
piece,  leak-proof  construction. 

Third,  the  SPIREX  core  is  of  extra  heavy  copper  radiator  stock, 
adding  greatly  to  its  strength  and  rigidity. 

Scientific  in  principle,  correct  in  design  and  accurately  made 
from  the  finest  material  obtainable,  SPIREX  superiority  is  not  a  claim, 
it  is  a  demonstrated  fact  proved  by  hundreds  of  busy  tractors 
and  trucks  in  hard  daily  use. 

There's  a  Radiator  Booklet  in  which  you'll  be  in¬ 
terested.  It  describes  and  pictures  the  features 
of  the  SPIREX  spiral.  Let  us  mail  it  to  you. 

MODINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Racine,  Wisconsin 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  5,  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

siilk  Prices. 

New  York,  for  June,  $2.89  per  100  for 
3  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional  4c 
per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
extra  butterf  t,  at  points  200  to  210 
miles  from  city. 

PUTTER. 

Supplies  are  much  larger  and  very  little 
speculative  demand  to  handle  the  surplus, 
so  that  prices  have  been  cut  three  to  four 
cents  to  induce  heavier  consumption. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  52  @  53 

Good  to  Choice  .  50  @  52 

Lower  Grades .  46  @  48 

City  made . "  43  @  47 

Dairy,  best  . '  50  @  51 

Common  to  good  .  45  @  49 

Packing  Stock .  40  @  45 

Process  .  45  @  50 


CHEESE. 

The  market  has  been  firm  on  higher 
Western  reports,  but  is  now  weaker,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  drop  in  butter  and  eggs. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  32  ©?  32J* 

Good  to  choice .  31  @  31>-i 

Skims,  best .  24  @  25 

Fair  to  good .  12  @  19 


EGGS. 

Receipts  are  excessive — in  one  recent 
day  1,900,000  dozen.  The  hot  weather 
makes  quick  handling1  necessary,  and 
prices,  except  on  top  qualities,  have  been 
unsettled.  Nearby  white  and  best  gath¬ 
ered  are  five  to  six  cents  lower  and  under 
grades  subject  to  any  reasonable  offer. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  45  @  46 

Medium  to  good  .  40  @  44 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  43  @  41 

Common  to  good .  38  @  42 

Gathered,  best,  white .  4>  @  44 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  40  @  43 

Lower  grades .  30  @  36 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 12  00  @14  50 

Bulls  .  7  50  @1100 

Cows .  4  25  @1150 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs .  14  00  @17  50 

Culls .  7  00  @10  00 

Hogs . 20  50  @2100 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  7  00  @10  50 

Lambs  . 15  00  @2100 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice . 23  @  21 

Common  to  good .  16  @  22 

Pork  .  24  @  28 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  5  00  @10  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Sales  are  reported  at :  35  to  39c  for 

fowls ;  45  to  55c  for  broilers,  and  20c  for 
old  roosters. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  host . 

@ 

49 

Medium  to  good . 

.  40 

@ 

40 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

.  42 

& 

43 

Fair  to  Good . 

@ 

39 

Broilers,  lb . 

@ 

65 

Fowls .  . 

. .  33 

@ 

39 

Roosters . 

<21 

24 

Ducks  . 

© 

'35 

8quabs,  doz 


2  00  @10  00 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs. . 

Pea . 

Medium  .. 

Red  Kidney . 

White  Kidney 
Yellow  Eye  .... 
Lima,  California 


10  25  @11  T5 
6  75  @  8  00 

6  50  @8  00 
10  75  @13  UO 
1175  @12  25 

7  25  @  7  50 

8  00  @  9  00 


FRUITS. 

The  list  of  varieties  offered  is  larger, 
peaches  and  watermelons  being  on  hand 
in  carlots,  blackberries  from  the  Caro- 
linas  and  muskmelons  from  Florida  and 
California.  Many  of  the  peaches  have 
come  in  bad  order,  so  that  the  price  range 
is  wide.  Jersey  strawberries  are  being 
pinched  by  the  drought,  but  have  brought 
around  25c  when  fairly  good. 


Apples  — Baldwin,  bbl .  8  00  @1100 

Ben  Davis  .  6  00  @  SOU 

Albemarle  .  7  00  @15  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  25  @  32 

Oranges,  box  .  4  50  @  9  00 

Lemons,  box  .  4  25  @  5  00 

Grape  Fruit .  6  00  @9  00 

Pineapples.  36s  to  30s .  5  00  @5  50 

Peaches,  Southern,  6-bkt.  crate .  2  50  @  4  00 

Muskmelons.  bu .  9  00  @12  00 

Watermelons,  carload  .  700  uu@1000  u0 


Vegetables. 

Old  potatoes  are  in  surplus,  with  many 
sprouted  and  damaged  by  heat.  Sound 
hard  stock  is  selling  fairly  well,  though 
about  $1  per  100  lbs.  lower.  Desirable 
new  potatoes  are  still  held  high,  up  to 
$11  per  bbl.  in  some  cases,  but  inferior 
as  low  as  $3. 


Potatoes— old,  180  lbs . .  3  50 

Southern,  new,  bbl..  best  .  9  00 

Southern,  common  to  good  .  2  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  200 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00 

@  4  50 
(.1  11  oo 
@  6  00 
@  6  00 
@  2  50 

Carrots,  bbl . 

00 

@ 

5 

00 

Cabbage  bbl . 

50 

@ 

5 

oo 

Lettuce,  hnlf-bbl.  basket.. 

0 

00 

@ 

3 

00 

Onions,  new.  bu . 

00 

4 

60 

String  Beans  bu . 

.  1 

50 

& 

4 

00 

Squash.  Now.  bu,  .  . . . 

50 

@ 

3 

50 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

50 

d 

3 

00 

Spinach,  bbl . 

00 

@ 

1 

75 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

00 

(ft 

5 

00 

Kale,  bbl  .  . 

75 

id. 

1 

50 

Chicory,  bbl  . 

© 

2 

00 

Asparagus,  doz . 

•) 

a 

4 

00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

50 

© 

4 

00 

Peas.  bu.  bkt . 

00 

© 

4 

00 

Tomatoes,  0-bkt.  crate.... 

00 

© 

3 

50 

Radishes,  bu.  bkt  . 

00 

© 

2 

00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  . 

o 

00 

© 

4 

50 

HAY  AND 

STRAW. 

U&T  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton 

«.*.  •••••  4ti 

00 

@47 

00 

No.  2 . 

00 

@45 

00 

No.  3 . 

no 

@42 

00 

No  grade  . 

00 

@34 

00 

Clover  mixed . 

00 

@45 

00 

Straw,  Rye . 

00 

@15 

00 

GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  at  New  York  and 


other  markets:  New  York.  $2.37%; 
Chicago,  $2.23 ;  Baltimore,  $2.38%  ;  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  $2.13.  Corn,  No.  3.  yellow, 
New  York,  $1.92;  Chicago,  $1.74.  Oats, 
No.  3,  white,  New  York.  SOc ;  rye,  $1.66; 
barley,  $1.30;  buckwheat,  100  lbs.,  $3.30. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation  : 


Butter — Best  prints  . 

Tub,  good  to  choice . 63  to 


Cheese  . 40  to 

Eggs,  fancy  . 60  to 

Good  to  choice . 52  to 

Potatoes,  new,  lb .  7  to 

Apples,  doz . 60  to 

Strawberries,  qt . 30  to 

Fowls,  lb . 42  to 

Bacon,  lb . 45  to 

Fresh  fish,  lb . 16  to 

Lettuce,  head  .  5  to 


6Sc 

65c 

45e 

62c 

55c 

8c 

75c 

35c 

47c 

48c 

25c 

10c 


Philadelphia  Markets 


(SUTTER. 

Nearby  prints,  60  to  62c :  tub  creamery, 
best.  53c ;  common  to  good,  47  to  50c ; 
packing  stock.  42  to  43c. 


FGGS. 

Nearby,  best,  49  to  51c;  gathered,  best, 
40  to  44c ;  lower  grades,  37  to  39c. 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowds,  38  to  39c;  broilers,  45  to  56c: 
roosters,  22  to  23c;  ducks,  30  to  32c; 
geese,  20  to  23c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY1. 


Fowls.  38  to  39c ;  roosters.  26c ;  Spring 
ducks,  3S  to  39c;  squabs,  doz.,  $5.50  to 
$9.25. 

VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes.  100  lbs..  $2.50  to  $2.60; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu..  $2.50  to  $4  ;  onions, 
new.  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4.25;  cabbage,  bbl., 
$3  to  $4. 

HAY  AND  STRAYV. 


Hay,  Timothy.  No.  1.  $44  to  $45 ;  No. 
2,  $42  to  $43 ;  No.  3.  $39  to  $40 ;  clover 
mixed.  $38  to  $42.  Straw,  rye.  $14.50  to 
$15 ;  oat  and  wheat,  $11.50  to  $13.50. 


Snow’s  Grain  Report 

makes  the  following  crop 


43.214.000 ;  condition, 
crop,  1,460,000.000 

indi- 


B.  \V.  Snow 
estimates : 

Oats  acreage. 

93.4 ;  indicated 
bushels. 

Winter  wheat  condition.  96 
cated  crop.  900.000.000  bushels. 

Spring  wheat  acreage,  22.S58.000:  con¬ 
dition.  95.5 ;  indicated  crop,  345,000.000 
bushels. 

Rye  acreage.  5,450,000:  condition. 
95.1 :  indicated  crop.  93.000.000. 

Barley  acreage.  8.661.000;  condition. 
91.3;  indicated  crop.  225.000.000  bushels. 

Ilay  condition.  94.4 ;  indicated  crop, 
84.000.000  tons. 

Government  final  figures  last  year: 
Wheat,  total.  917.100.000  bushels ;  corn, 
2.582.814.000;  oats.  1.538.359.000;  rve, 
*9,103.000 ;  barley.  256.375,000;  hay, 
90.000.000  tons  total. 


Buffalo  Markets 


hennery ;  47  to  48c  for  candled.  Poultry 
is  firm  at  40  to  45c  for  dressed  turkey ; 
34  to  39c  for  fowl ;  27  to  28c  for  old 
roosters ;  38  to  40c  for  live  ducks ;  25  to 
30c  for  geese ;  33  to  36c  for  frozen 
chickens  and  broilers.  Dressed  and 
frozen  poultry  is  3  to  5c  over  live  per  lb. 
Maple  sugar  is  steady  at  $1.75  per  gal. 
for  syrup;  19  to  24c  for  sugar;  honey, 
33  to  36c  for  extract,  all  per  lb.  Hay  is 
at  the  high  record  at  $37  to  $40  for  No. 
1  Timothy  and  $30  for  lowest  grade.  The 
new  crop  will  be  large  unless  crippled 
by  present  hot  spell.  It  is  late  and  would 
not  stand  much  drouth.  j.  w.  c. 


Storing  Buckwheat  Flour 

I  have  a  next  year’s  supply  of  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  on  hand,  and  wonder  if  you 
cannot  suggest  some  way  in  which  I  can 
save  it.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  bought 
a  supply  of  wheat  flour,  in  the  Fall,  and 
stored  it  upstairs  where  it  was  dry.  It 
kept  all  right,  but  moths  got  in  that  left 
early  the  ne  t  Summer.  I  am  afraid  that 
I  will  have  the  same  trouble  with  this 
buckwheat  flour.  I  have  plenty  of  those 
40-quart  station  cans  in  which  I  could 
put  this  flour,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it 
would  be  so  close  that  the  flour  would  get 
musty.  f.  J.  K. 

New  York. 

Buckwheat  flour  can  be  kept  from  one 
season  to  another  only  at  some  little  risk, 
unless  it  can  be  held  in  cold  storage.  Our 
local  miller  tells  me  that  he  has  kept  it 
in  ordinary  paper  sacks  without  trouble, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  his  success  was 
somewhat  exceptional.  Other  millers  tell 
me  that  cold  storage  is  the  only  solution 
of  the  problem.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to 
keep  a  year’s  supply  of  buckwheat  flour 
over  the  season  I  should  store  it  in  as  cool 
and  dry  a  place  as  was  available  and  in 
Very  tightly  sealed  paper  sacks.  There 
is  considerable  difference  in  the  moisture 
content  of  flour,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  varying  success  reported  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  keep  it  in  ordinary  storage. 

M.  B.  D. 


“That  man  started  in  life  on  $50  he 
borrowed.”  "And  made  a  fortune,  eh?” 
“No,  it  ruined  him.  He  found  getting 
that  so  easy  that  he’s  been  living  on  bor¬ 
rowed  money  ever  since.” — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


CLIMAX 


The  oil-tempered,  thin,  straight-edged 
knives  with  the  inward  shear  that  ent 
faster  on  less  power.  Many  other 

Exclusive  Features 

Investigate  today 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Stocks  carried  in  all  different  centers 
for  quick  shipment.  Write  us  for  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 

Warsaw-Wilkinson  Co. 

48  Swan  St.,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 

Branch  office  in  Kansas  Gty,  Mo, 


U.  S.  Army  Raincoats 

Finished  too  late  to  go  to  France 

While  they  last - For  Civilians 

U.  S.  Government  Specification  Rubberizing 
Made  under  Supervision  of  Govt.  Inspectors 
Highest  Possible  Waterproof  Quality 
Released  and  Offered  Direct  to  Civilians 
Delivered  Free  to  Your  Door  on  Receipt  of 

$7=00  POSTPAID  and  INSURED 

SentC.  O.  D.  on  Receipt  of  12c  Stamps 

Tan  Fast  Color  Rubberized  Material 
Hermetically  Cemented  Waterproof  Seams 

Cfficers  Belted  Coats  $12=00 

ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  REQUEST 
Money  Refunded  if  not  satisfied 
State  Chest  Measurement  and  Height 

Cambridge  Rubber  Co. 

Dept.  152  Cambridge,  Mass. 


1 

Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Cut  Your  Own  Silage^ 

DON’T  be  held  up  this  year  waiting  for  the  silo-filling  crew.  Have 
your  own  machine  and  do  the  job  when  the  corn  is  “just  right  ” 


The  features  of  the  situation  are  a 
sudden  hot  spell  that  sets  farmers  to 
sowing  their  oats  and  barley  that  the 
floods  have  prevented  since  April  and 
wondering  if  the  ground  will  not  soon  be 
too  hard  to  plant  corn.  One  fanner  re¬ 
ports  buying  some  fine  flint  corn  that 
last  year  was  glazed  in  90  days  from 
planting,  a  much  needed  variety.  The 
cherry  and  quince  trees  blossomed  pro¬ 
fusely.  the  apple  moderately  and  the  pear 
but  little.  Peach  trees  show  an  alarming 
amount  of  curl  leaf  in  some  sections. 
Potat  s  are  a  little  higher  and  straw¬ 
berries  still  sell  at  above  30c  per  qt.  by 
the  crate.  A  few  days  more  of  hot.  dry 
weather  will  ruin  the  Northern  straw¬ 
berry  crop. 

Potatoes  are  sprouted  badly,  but  whole¬ 
sale  at  $1 .40  to  $1.60  per  bu.  for  home- 
growu  :  $7  to  $9.50  for  new  Floridas  and 
89  to  $11  for  Bermudas,  per  bbl.  Apples 
are  about  out.  a  few  fancy  Baldwins  sell¬ 
ing  at  $11  to  $11.50  per  bbl.  and  others 
at  $2  to  $4  per  bu.  Beans  are  dull  at 
$4.50  to  $6.60  per  bu.  Onions  steady  at 
$4.50  to  $5  for  Texas  or  Bermuda,  crate. 

_ Vegetables  are  active.  Cabbage.  $4  to 

85  per  100  Its. ;  asparagus.  82  25  a, 
$2.50  new  beets.  $1  to  $1.50:  carrots, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  celery,  $1.50  to  $1.75  for 
small :  radishes,  20  to  30c :  spinach.  60 
to  90c;  watercress.  60  to  90c:  pieplant, 
40  to  60c.  all  per  doz.  bunches :  snap 
beans,  $2.50  to  $4  :  Florida  cucumbers, 
$2.75  to  $3.50,  per  hamper;  lettuce.  $2.40 
per  2-doz.  box;  endive.  25c;  mushrooms. 
75c  to  85c ;  tomatoes,  25  to  40c,  all  per 
11*. :  old  carrots.  $2  to  $3.50;  yellow  tur¬ 
nips.  $1  to  $1.25.  all  per  bu.  Southern 
and  fancy  fruits  are  firm  at  $5.75  to 

86  50  for  oranges ;  ,$4.50  to  $5.75  for 
lemons;  $5  to  $6  for  grapefruit,  all  per 
box  :  81  to  8125  for  limes,  per  100;  $5.25 
to  85.50  for  pineapples,  per  crate  ;  $3.70 
to  $7  for  bananas,  per  bunch ;  $4.50  to 
$8  for  strawberries,  per  24-qt.  crate. 

Butter  is  lower  and  still  declining  at 
55  to  60c  for  creamery ;  52  to  56c  for 
dairy ;  46  to  54c  for  crocks :  43  to  45c 
for  common,  and  28  to  37c  for  oleomar¬ 
garine.  Cheese  is  firm  at  34  to  38c  for 
best  domestic;  33c  for  flats,  and  44c  for 
Swiss.  Eggs  are  steady  at  48  to  30c  for 


Be  Sure  to  Get  a  Ross 

The  ROSS  Ensilage  Cutter  is  the  only  machine  on  which  the  cutting  apparatus 
is  equipped  with  ball-bearing  end-thrust  aud  auxiliary  knife  adjustment.  ROSS 
knives  work  with  a  shear  motion — they  hug  the  cutting  bar  aud  stay  close  from 
the  first  turn  of  the  wheel  until  the  last  pound  of  good,  nutritious  feed  is  packed 
into  your  silo.  ROSS  knives  cannot  be  forced  away  from  the  cutting  bar.  They 
run  against  the  ball  bearings  which  can  be  adjusted  aud  held  tight  even  while  the 
machine  is  running.  The  ROSS  slices  the  corn  so  that  each  small  piece  keeps  all 
of  its  natural  juices.  As  a  result,  ROSS-cut  silage  is  uniform  in  good  value  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  cattle  relish  every  morsel  and  clean  up  the  feeding  trough 
thoroughly.  Ordinary  silage  is  ofteu  unpalatable — dried  out  at  the  top  of  the  silo 
and  soggy  at  the  bottom. 

We  Match  Your  Power 


ROSS  machines  are  made  in  both  eyliuder  and  knife-on-tly wheel  types,  and  in  a  large  range 
of  sizes  for  both  styles.  There  is  a  small  ROSS  machine  for  use  with  4  to  6  H.  P.  engine  and 
there  are  large,  extra-heavy  ROSS  Cutters  of  25-tons  per  hour  capacity  that  are  intended  for 
use  with  steam  engines  or  large  tractors. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKS 

ALL  of  the  ROSS  <>oints  of  superiority  and  many  vital  secrets  of  ensilage  are  described 
in  a  series  of  booklets  which  we  have  prepared.  These  are  yours  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Please  write  for  them  today. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

202  WARDER  STREET  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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PILLING  CAPON^xTOOLS 


Simple,  convenient  and  easy  to  use.  Complete 
illustrated  instructions  with  every  set,  show  how 
to  easily  caponizeyour  young  cockerels,  giving  you 

double  weight  and  double  price 

per  pound,  at  lower  feed  cost  and  with  less  care.  Turn  your 
cockerels  into  profit  making  capons,  better  payers  than  the 
females  in  your  flock. 

Complete  set 

to  Use” 


set  of  reliable,  practical  Pilling  “Easy  tfJO  Crt 
Capon  Tools,  parcel  post  prepaid... 


Anyone  with  this  set  and  our  directions  can  make  money  caponizing 
for  others.  Write  today  for  our  FREE  Capon  Book  tells  how  to  do  it. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO. 

2233  ARCH  STREET.  ESTABLISHED  1814,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


BREEDERS  FOR  SALE 

The  Franco-American  Poultry  Co. 

LITTLE  FALLS.  N.  J. 

Offers  for  sale  after  June  First : 

400  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
350  IVIammotli  Pekin  Ducks 
120  Toulouse  CJeese 

AT  VERT  REASONABLE  PRICES 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY  BARRON  ENGLISH  STRAIN 

With  Egg  records  up  to  274  Eggs  in  one  year.  3.000 
Breeders  on  free  farm  t  ange,  inoculated  and  free 
from  lice.  The  great  Winter  Layers.  Baby  chicks 
on  short  notice.  Capacity  10,000  weekly.  The  kind 
that  live  if  given  half  a  chance  and  mature  into  great 
Winter  layers.  Safe  arrival  of  chicks  guaranteed 
by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  A  Hatch  every  Monday 
ami  Tuesday.  Circular  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS 
Box  75  -  Pleasant  Valley,  Now  York 


CHICKS  lOcentseach^&t 

horns, Reds  and  broilers. 
Money  back  for  dead  ones  tvs  far  as  Colorado. 
Texas' and  Maine.  Pamphlet  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 

C.  M.  LAUVER,  Prop.,  Bo*  73.  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS 

Greenish-black  feathers;  yellow  skin;  very  hardy; 
fast  growers;  very  large;  best  for  back  yard  or 
farm.  Eggs  and  chicks  our  specialty.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  Sussex  Farm,  Route  2,  Belmar,  N.J. 


light  Brahmas  Only 

100— se  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  KAltM,  NORFOLK,  CONN. 


Light  Brahma  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway.  N.  J. 


10,000  each  week;  20  varieties;  utility  and 
exhibition  stock ;  list  free.  Stamps 
SPENCER  H  ATC  II  E  R  Y,  Spencer,  Ohio 


BabyChicks 

appreciated. 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  U.l.Keds,  Barred  Rocks.  UOOO  Chicks, 
4500  Eggs,  weekly.  Circular  A.  B.  HALL, Wallingford.  Conn. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  p*i0 

K.  C.  Red  and  B.  P.  R  Eggs,  S3  per  15.  Shropshire 
Sheep.  H.  J.  VAN  DIKE,  Gettysburg,  Penn. 


Prompt  shipments 


by  parcel  post  prepaid 
‘  S.  C.  White 


nhirlrc  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Vlllvnu  an(j  H,0wn  Leghorns  and  Barred  P.  Rooks. 
Catalog  Free.  THE  CYCLONE  llATCIlEItY,  Mlllerxlowu,  I’a. 


WHITE  W  VANDOT  TE8— “ItegaU.”  Bred  to  Lay. 

Order  May  and  June  chicks  now.  26c.  each. 
MOUNTAIN  VIEW 'POULT  RY  IAIUI,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.T. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

Pay -Old  Chicks  and  Eggs.  Get  my  free  circular  before  you 
order  chicks,  tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest 
liver, and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth,  write  today.  Also 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  A.  E.  It  UIl’TON,  Box  R.  Pittstown,  N.  J 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Lady  Eglantine 
S  t  r  a  i  n.  Record— 314  eggs.  Sur¬ 
prising  low  price.  Write  for  catalog,  free. 

Dr  PRUDHOMME,  Box  R,  THURMONT,  MARYLAND 


Tom  Barron’s  Leghorns  {?W.ricOTuL 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the 
country.  Eggs — chicks.  Write  for  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H  BulKIcy.  Prop  ,  Odessa.  N  Y. 


••PERFECTION”  BARRED  ROCKS  (Ringlets) 

Penscarefully  mated  and  guaranteed  to  produce  birds  of 
showroom  quality ;  $5  per  setting;  three  settings  for  $12. 
From  thoroughbred  utility  stock  $2  per  setting;.'!  settings 

for  $6.  Parcel  post  paid.  Or.  GEO.  I.  HATMAN,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Francais  Rocks 

breeders  at  reduce  price.  8  to  10-wks.  cockerels  from  ped¬ 
igreed  pens.  Jl'LES  F.  I  KaNUaIS.  Went  llauiptou  (teach,  N.Y. 


Special-4  Cocks,  Ringlets,  $10  Each 

worth  $20.  7  Cockerels,  Kinglets,  S7.50  each,  worth 
$15.  These  birds  were  used  in  our  mating  liens,  and 
are  real  bargains.  Dr.  George  T.  Hayman.  Ooylestown.  Pa. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode  island  Reds 

and  Buff  Wyaiidottes.  Eggs.  S2— 15. 
LEON  SAGE  -  Crown  Point.  New  York 


•WhileTheyXjast!!!!! 

SANBORN  STRAIN  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

Now  two  months  old.  Free  -range  and  milk  fed  stock  ; 
S4  each,  Express  paid.  Address 

HARRY  E.  NICHOLS.  R  F.  o.  No.  I.  Whitson  Form,  Ossining,  N.  Y.  - 


Mahogany  REDS  ttndWnllA 

Colored  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Breeders  selected  many 
years  for  their  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  lay¬ 
ing.  EGGS,  S2  50  for  15:  S7  for  50;  S12  for  100.  Write 
lor  circular.  C.  QUACKENBUSH.  Box  800,  Darien,  Conn. 


Single  Comb  REDS 

per  15;  $7.50  per  101).  Special  pen.  200-egg  pedigree  owl;, 

$2.50  per  15.  I,.  AK1TII  B  SHELDON,  Itoutu  7,  Oswego,  N.Y. 


LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS.  BARRED 
ROCKS.  R  I  RE0S  W  WYAN00TTES, 
S.  C.  W  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 


3E3  G  G  S 
CHICKS 


cf£'°*  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Beautiful  Singie  Comb  Sheppard  ANCOiMS 

bred  to  lay,  from  prize-winding  birds.  15  eggs.  $2. 
DIAL-LE  SHADE  FARM,  Ed.  Hollenbeck,  HUKESl'OltT,  N.  Y. 


Every  chicken  was  once  a  chick.  In 
your  profit-and-loss  column,  a  dead 
chick  is  really  a  dead  chicken. 
Protect  your  chicks  with  H-0 
Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed. 

The  new,  5-lb.  carton 
of  H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 
is  a  handy,  durable  and  compact 
way  to  get  acquainted  with  us. 
Your  dealer  can  get  it  for  you. 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  dealer, 
write  for  samples  and  we  will  arrange 
to  have  you  supplied. 

THE  H-0  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  1).  S.  Food  Administration.  License  No.  G- 12,996 
John  J.  Campbell,  Eastern  Sales  Agt.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs,  Northern  American, 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  eggs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen  '1  Cir. 
FREE.  Most  instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c.  it  is  returnable. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  Durposes, 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley.  Pa 


Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns 
R.  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


Baby 

Chicks 


Park  B.  Rocks 

pUREBRED, 
Strong,  Livable. 
From  heavy-laying 
healthy,  free  range 
stock.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

Wesley  Grinnell 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 


100,000  CHICKS 

FOR  JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST  DELIVERY  AT  $9  PER  100  AND  UP 
KUO  I  UK  IIS,  8.  0.  WIIITK  AM)  S.  C.  IIKOHN  I  IlillOKXS, 
lUKItll)  I*.  HOCKS  AM)  S.  C.  It.  I.  ItKDS;  ALSO  BLACK 
MINOIM  t.  WYANDOTTE  AM)  SlLVMt  SBAMil.l  l)  II A II- 
Bl  iUi  KftOSat  low  cost.  Wo  guarantee  safe  delivery 
and  we  pay  all  parcel  post  charges.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  customers.  Our  10-vear  line  catalogue  t  ree, 
THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

(Barron  Foundation^ 

Here  is  the  opportunity  you’ve  been  wait- 
41/ C-  ing  for.  Well  matured  pullets  from  our 
D  J  trap-nested  winter  layers.  You  better  order 

ct  7/  ?  at  once.  Three  to  four  months  old,  S2  each. 

1  in  Guaranteed  ready  to  lay.  S3  each 

QUEENSBURY  FARMS 


ForSale-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN-Oak  Hill  Strain 

Winners  in  the  North  American  International  Egg 
Laying  Competition,  1918.  Barron  Contest  Winners 
for  foundation  stock.  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks,  Cockerels, 
Pullets.  Write  your  wants.  Circular  free.  We  ship  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  OAK  HILL  ESTATE,  Uniontown.  Pa. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  BabyChicks 

from  selected  large  best-laying  hens  mated  to  big  vigor¬ 
ous  males  from  trap-nested  hens  with  records  of  250  to 
281  eggs  in  year.  Barron  strain  imported  direct.  Grand 
winter  layers  of  largo  white  eggs.  Strong  chicks  $15 
per  100,  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free.  K.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  l'u. 


HUMMER  S  Famous  Winter-Laying  Varieties 

ROCKS,  REDS,  WHITE  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  ANC0NAS, 
FIRST  PRIZE  PEN.  THIRD  PULLET  PHILADELPHIA  POULTRY 
SHOW  1,500  reasons  wh  v  you  should  have  our  price 
list  of  the  most  profitable  chicks  to  buy. 

K.  It.  II  I’M  M  l£K  A-  CO. ,  It.  ■>.  A,  Frcnclitowii,  N.  J  . 


BUFF  ROCKS— Eggs.  FIELD,  SoMKitS,  Conn. 


June  Sale  of  PULLETS 

Leghorn  Pullet*,  bred  ami  raised  right  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  3  to  4  mos.  old  ;  S2  eaeli  for. Tune  delivery.  Every 
pullet  guaranteed.  COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM.  Turns  Rivor,  H.  J. 


TIFFANY’S 

SUPERIOR 

CHICKS 


SILVER  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  WHITE, 
BUFF  AND  BARRED  ROCKS,  S  C  R  I 
REDS.  WHITE  L  E  G  H  0  H  N  S,  PEKIN  AND 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  AND  EGGS. 

Aldliam  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given; 

It  is  held1  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  cacti  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
May  80,  1910: 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . . . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  (jonn . 

Glenhope  Farm.  Mass . 

Jules  K.  Francais.  L.  I . 

Laurel  Poultry  Farm. Quebec  .  - 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  11 . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario . 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich . 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  H.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y . 

lngleside  Karni.N.  Y . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Oregon . 

R.  L.  Smith.  Maine  . 

H.  E.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Ma  3  . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzcn,  Mass . 

Chicka tawbut  Farms,  Mass . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  It.  I . 

II.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . 

Iiolliston  Hill  Poultry  E  arm.  Muss.. . . 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario . 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria.  B.  C . 

Herbert  L  Warren.  Quo.,  Canada  - 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight.  It.  I .  . 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn . 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes.  Conn . 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . 

K.  Terry  Smith,  Conn .  . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

Ktjou  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . . 

Homer  P.  Denting,  Conn . 

Hopewell  Farms.  N.J .  . 

Pleasantvllle  Farms.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  It.  L . 

Natick  Farm.  It.  1 . 

Pinecrcst  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E. Jansen. Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Harvey  A.  Drew,  N.J . 

F,  W.  Cumpstoue,  Conti . 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A,  Schwarz,  Cal . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 
Blue  Andalusian  Cl  ub  of  America,  N.  Y . 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis. Ore. . . . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penuy,  N,  Y . 

Robt.  C.  Ogle,  N.Y . 

S.  G.  McLean.  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Edward  T.  Tonissen,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Kir  Imp  Bros.  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Kxmore  Farms.  Pa . 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn. . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  . 

P. G.  Platt, Pa . . 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.Y . 

U  S.  E11S.-N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.J . 

Westwood  Farm,  N.  Y . . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen.  N.  J.  . 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm.  N.  .1 . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.J . 

R.  Lindsey  Ireland,  Kv . 

E  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  1.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

J  W  Welch,  Neb .  . 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuesen.  Conn.  .  .  ... 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . 

Tarbell  Farms.  N.  Y. . . 

Locust  Grove  Farm.  N.J . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

D.  Taucred,  Wash . 

M.J.  Quackenbush,  N.J . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.Y . 

Herbert  O.  Maxliam.  It  i . 

W.  B.  Kieft.  Ill . 

KUwood  Newton.  Ccnn . . 

C.  S  Green,  N.J . . 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill .  . 

Total . . 


49  S16 

47  868 

51  935 

48  1153 

44  1089 

43  905 

23  707 

55  902 

82  970 

37  651 

48  $24 

51  963 

28  658 

46  702 

51  746 


44  735 

46  732 

57  930 

37  643 

42  816 

42  797 


43  647 


2 1  839 

47  1012 

31  802 

41  860 

29  918 

4 1  1098 

32  827 

26  650 

40  735 

27  946 


36  685 

25  .'86 

43  731 


48  968 

40  729 

51  877 

33  571 

40  652 

.51  1138 

38  917 

54  858 

39  751 

48  1015 


43  962 

52  794 


20  474 


45  708 


40  645 


52  739 

45  656 

4U  949 

50  788 

4-  701 

55  691 

55  918 

51  752 

42  805 

51  970 

47  7U9 

54  726 

51  $07 

61  828 

47  533 

39  907 

57  876 

45  714 

49  777 

53  866 

58  735 

54  684 

54  1030 

43  829 

47  639 

51  709 

48  863 

49  719 

48  897 

50  994 

34  849 

41  639 

49  761 

52  663 

42  619 

59  772 

50  851 

54  656 

45  778 

43  ...  761 

5J  684 

60  701 

51  9!'0 

41  774 

34  562 

29  730 

45  694 

44  698 

38  585 

56  696 

4502  79116 


Poor  Hatches 

I  am  a  little  puzzled  about  niv  hatching 
eggs,  and  would  like  a  little  information 
on  the  subject.  I  mated  two  pens  early 
in  January,  had  two  nice  colony  houses 
!  6x9,  which  were  sprayed  thoroughly  and 
I  straw  litter  put  on  the  floor.  I  put  15 
choice  two-year-old  liens  with  the  pick 
of  GO  cockerels,  one  cockerel  to  15  hens. 
These  were  all  greased  with  blue  oint¬ 
ment  and  vaseline.  When  started  I  fed 
a  dry  mash  of  equal  parts  coarse  bran, 
middlings  and  gluten  feed ;  one  measure 
of  this  mixture  and  one  of  prepared 
scratch  feed.  This  was  before  them  all 
the  time  in  hoppers,  dry.  For  scratch 
feed  I  mixed  by  measure  equal  parts  best 
yellow  cracked  corn  and  heavy  oats.  12V*> 
per  cent  buckwheat  and  121/>  per  cent 
red  wheat,  fed  at  the  rate  of  one  quart 
to  25  hens  at  night  and  one  pint  morn¬ 
ing  ;  at  noon  each  pen  had  a  mat  of 
sprouted  oats  about  10x12  in.,  shells, 
grit,  charcoal  and  plenty  of  fresh  water 
at  all  times.  My  lirst  hatch  was  60 
chicks  from  150  eggs.  The  incubator  has 
always  been  satisfactory.  My  next  hatch 
was  ?>5  chicks  from  150  eggs,  and  my  last 


was  18  chicks  from  150  eggs.  These 
chickens  have  had  nice  yards  to  run  in 
as  soon  as  the  weather  permitted  them 
to  come  out.  The  cockerels  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  very  vigorous,  and  the  chicks 
are  all  right.  I  have  only  lost  three  out 
of  the  whole  lot.  Two  weeks  ago  I 
thought  they  were  not  getting  enough 
roughage  in  their  feed,  so  substituted  a 
mash,  by  weight  equal  parts  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  ground  heavy  oats,  cornmeal, 
gluten,  beef  scrap  and  Alfalfa,  and  the 
scratch  feed  I  cut  out  the  12*4  per  cent 
buckwheat  and  added  12^4  per  cent  red 
wheat,  making  a  25  per  cent  wheat  mix¬ 
ture.  Where  can  I  change  any  ration 
for  the  better?  j.  h.  w. 

New  York. 

There  is  nothing  in  your  description 
of  the  handling  of  these  pens  that  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  failure  to  get  good  hatches. 
Your  last  feed  mixtures  are  good  and  one 
vigorous  cockerel  should  be  amply  suf¬ 
ficient  in  a  pen  of  15  hens.  If  the  hens 
have  been  confined  and  heavily  fed  during 
the  Winter,  they  may  lack  the  necessary 
vitality  to  insure  hatehable  eggs,  and 
some  of  these  latter  were  kept  too  long 
before  being  placed  in  the  incubator,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  they  wore  not  turned.  Eggs 
should  not  he  kept  over  tivo_  weeks,  if 
possible  to  avoid  it.  and  it  is,*  of  course, 
better  to  use  thorn  before  they  reach  that 
age.  It  is  possible  that  the  eggs  used 
wore  chilled  at  some  time  to  their  detri¬ 
ment.  though  the  failure  to  hatch  of  those 
placed  under  hens  and  probablv  kept  for 
a  shorter  t  time  suggests'  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  vigor  in  the  breeding  stock. 

SI.  B.  D. 


Some  of  my  chickens  have  been  dying 
lately.  They  act  dumpy  and  weak  on 
tiioir  logs,  cannot  walk  and  tho  next  thing 
I  know  they  are  dead.  They  are  all  clean, 
so  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  white  diarr- 
hioa.  I  feed  them  cornmeal,  dampened 
with  water,  three  times  a  day.  I  have 
Inst  over  half  of  my  chickens.  Do  you 
know  what  ails  them,  and  is  there  anv 
cure  for  it?  e.  a.  m. 

Massachusetts. 


There  is  no  way  of  determining  the 
cause  of  death  of  these  chicks  from  your 
description.  The  weakness  you  speak  of 
is  common  to  many  different  troubles, 
showing  simply  that  the  strength  of  the 
chicks  is  tailing  as  the  end  approaches. 
(  urn  meal  a  lone  is  not  a  good  ration  upon 
"  filch  to  raise  chicks.  It  is  better  to  use 
a  mixture  of  ground  grains,  such  as  are 
often  recommended  in  these  columns,  and 
some  cracked  whole  grain.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  exclusive  feeding  upon  mois¬ 
tened  cornmeal  is  responsible  for  the 
trouble  you  are  having.  m.  b.  d. 


Feeble  Chicks 

I  purchased  100  day-old  chicks  (White 
\\  vaudottes) .  They  were  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  when  they  got  here,  May  1.  They 
do  not  seem  to  be  doing  very  well  now. 
About  25  died  since  they  came.  Three 
or  four  seem  to  be  dying  each  day  ;  do  not 
seem  to  have  au.v  disease  that  I  can  see. 
only  their  wings  droop  and  they  will 
stand  in  some  corner  with  their  eyes  shut 
until  they  die.  I  have  them  in'  a  good 
warm  coop  with  a  kerosene  hover.  I  let 
them  in  the  yard  on  warm  days;  feed 
them  chick  feed,  mash,  skim-milk  and 
plauty  of  fresh  water.  ai.  A.  s. 

Maine. 

The  symptoms  that  you  describe  are 
common  to  many  disorders,  and  give  no 
clue  to  the  troubles  affecting  these  chicks. 
Closed  eyes,  droopiness,  and  other  indi¬ 
cations  of  failing  strength  mark  the  clos¬ 
ing  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  chicks,  but  do 
not  show  the  nature  of  the  trouble  pres¬ 
ent.  This  may  he  disease  of  some  kind, 
very  commonly  of  a  diarrhueal  nature,  or 
failing  vitality  from  improper  conditions 
of  housing,  feeding,  etc.  White  diarrhoea 
is  a  very  common  disease  responsible  for 
deaths  occurring  in  the  way  you  describe, 
but  there  are  numerous  other  causes  also, 
•Mid  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  one  or 
ones  may  be  present  here.  m.  b.  d. 


Keeping  Poultry  on  Shares 

Ho\v_  much  corn  would  be  required  to 
keep  7i>  hens  in  good  condition  one  year, 
hens  having  free  range  on  farm?  What 
share  of  the  eggs  and  increase  from  hens 
furnished  by  landlord  should  owner  get, 
the  tenants  doing  all  the  work?  E.  F.  M. 

Ohio. 

Hens  kept  in  semi-confinement  and  fed 
all  the  grain  that  they  would  eat.  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  green  stuff,  etc.,  have  been  found 
to  consume  from  75  to  85  lbs.  each  of  grain 
per  year.  Upon  free  farm  range  they 
would,  of  course,  require  less  grain,  and, 
possibly,  a  bushel  of  corn  per  year  might 
represent  a  fair  estimate  of  the  amount 
they  would  need. 

If  the  landlord  furnishes  nothing  hut 
the  original  flock  of  75  hens,  the  tenant 
feeding  and  caring  for  them,  he  could  not 
claim  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  eggs 
and  chicks.  He  should  have  eggs  enough 
to  pay  him  a  fair  rate  of  interest  upon 
his  investment,  and  young  stock  enough 
to  keep  his  original  flock  good,  less  the 
natural  losses.  To  figure  out  a  just  share 
basis  in  transactions  where  few,  if  any  of 
the  actual  costs  involved  are  definitely 
known,  is  an  impossibility.  Long  experi¬ 
ence  in  sharing  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  farm  operations  has  worked  out  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  plan  for  many  things,  and  local 
custom  may  furnish  you  with  a  workable 
plan  under  the  circumstances  you  de¬ 
scribe.  M.  B.  D. 
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Turkey  Raising 

This  year  is  my  first  adventure  into  the 
land  of  turkey  raising,  and  I  wish  help. 
I  have  set  20  eggs  under  three  hens. 
Everyone  has  told  me  of  all  the  trials  and 
hardships  before  me,  and  now  I  want 
someone  to  give  me  a  little  hope.  1.  IIow 
shall  I  keep  the  poults  free  from  lice?  2. 
What  shall  I  feed  them?  3.  What  shall 
I  do  if  they  get  wet?  4.  Shall  I  put 
them  under  ordinary  chicken  coops  on  the 
ground,  or  should  they  have  something 
dry  under  their  feet?  5.  How  large  pens 
should  they  have?  0.  IIow  old  must  they 
he  before  I  can  relax  vigilance  and  let 
them  loose?  In  fact.  I  want  to  know 
everything  you  can  tell  we  about  raising 
them.  MRS.  J.  A.  c. 

Scottsville.  N.  Y. 

You  should  have  had  a  turkey  hen  for  a 
mother,  as  they  are  the  real  mothers. 
People  make  too  hard  work  of  raising  tur¬ 
keys. 

1.  Sprinkle  a  good  insect  powder  on  the 
hen  once  a  week  while  sitting;  not  enough 
to  kill  the  hen.  as  one  woman  I  told  did. 
I. ice  are  the  worst  foe  we  have.  After 
the  poults  are  one  week  to  10  days  old 
grease  with  clear  lard  on  top  of  head  and 
under  vent. 

2.  Feed  sweet  bread  and  milk  squeezed 
dry ;  do  not  overfeed.  After  a  week  put 


Feeding  the  Tame  Hen 

in  a  little  good  bran  and  increase  as  they 
grow  older.  Then  in  four  weeks  feed  good 
whole  wheat  (not  screenings)  ;  keep  fresh 
water  before  them  at  all  times.  They 
like  clean  food  and  clean  water ;  they  are 
not  a  filthy  fowl. 

3.  Do  not  let  them  out  when  raining 
hard  or  in  the  heavy  dew. 

4.  Put  them  in  a  roomy  coop  with  a 
floor  and  good  roof,  with  plenty  of  air ; 
clean  their  coop  every  day. 

5.  Do  not  pen  them  ;  let  them  have  their 
liberty ;  they  are  foragers.  But  keep 
them  from  the  barnyard,  for  the  chicken 
hen  will  feed  them  what  they  should  not 
eat. 

6.  A ever,  from  the  time  they  are 
hatched  until  full  grown,  do  I  relax  my 
vigilance.  They  are  always  on  my  mind. 
And  that  is  where  my  success  lies.  My 
husband  says  I  act  foolish,  but  I  cannot 
help  it;  it  is  as  natural  as  my  breath.  Do 
not  go  by  rule ;  go  by  common  sense  and 
you  will  come  out  right,  mrs.  e.  j.  rider. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns 

On  page  7!)9  I  noticed  an  inquiry  by  G. 
W.  G.  of  I'lattsburg,  N.  Y.,  in  regard  to 
Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns.  The  answer 
by  C.  S.  Phelps  is  all  right  in  a  broad 
sense  as  far  as  taking  good  care  of  poul¬ 
try  goes,  but  he  did  not  do  justice  to  the 
breed.  The  IL  C.  White  Leghorns  are  a 
well-established  variety.  It  is  true  that 
they  run  smaller  than  some  Single  Comb 
Leghorns,  but  with  careful  breeding  can 
be  grown  as  large  as  any.  They  are  fine 
layers  of  large  white  eggs,  and  being  ac¬ 
tive  and  hardy  the  eggs  hatch  well.  I 
have  had  some  100  per  cent  hatches  this 
Spring. 

Their  rose  combs  are  certainly  an  ad¬ 
vantage  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Phelps  says 
that  single  combs  are  not  apt  to  freeze 
if  kept  in  perfectly  dry  quarters,  etc.  But 
the  point  to  consider  is  this :  Does  the 
average  farmer  keep  his  poultry  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  have  a  dry  house  all  Win- 
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ter?  I  venture  to  say  no.  as  my  experi¬ 
ences  have  shown  that  too  many  farm 
flocks  are  kept  in  damp  quarters.  I  know 
that  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns  will  give 
better  results  under  these  conditions  than 
Single  Comb  Leghorns,  for  once  frosted  a 
hen  will  not  lay  very  soon. 

The  reason  we  do  not  hear  more  from 
them  is  that  no  large  breeders  are  grow¬ 
ing  them  in  sufficient  numbers  to  adver¬ 
tise  them.  The  breeders  have  not  shown 
them  enough,  but  I  see  a  better  day.  as  the 
club  back  of  the  breed  is  arrangingYor  a 
good  showing  at  New  York  this  season. 
This  will  have  a  tendency  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  their  attractive  appearance, 
and  their  other  good  qualities  will  speak 
for  themselves.  raepii  cline. 

Montgomery  Co..  X.  Y. 


Poultry  on  a  City  Lot 

We  bought  eight  White  Leghorn  hens, 
one  year  old  in  July,  191  s.  putting  them 
in  a  coop  4  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  long,  which 
is  near  the  rear  of  our  garage.  We  made 
a  passage-way  from  the  wire  netting  to 
the  garage,  which  is  on  brick  piers  about 
2  ft.  above  the  ground  at  the  rear,  allow¬ 
ing  the  hens  the  room  under  the  garage, 
which  gives  them  additional  space  of  16x 
20  ft.  We  believe  that  this  space  has 
been  quite  a  help  to  them,  allowing,  even 
in  the  worst  of  weather,  a  place  to  scratch 
and  exercise.  The  coop  is  in  the  city, 
about  a  mile  from  the  center  of  New 
Haven.  The  following  record  of  the  eight 
hens  shows  what  success  we  have  had 
with  our  first  experience  keeping  chickens. 
For  38  weeks  :  • 

Scratch  feed  < 50-lb.  lots)..  $7.30 
Mash  (10-lb.  bags) .  3.00 

$10.30 

Eggs  (38  weeks) .  770 

Market  value,  figured  weeklv . $52.64 

Cost  .  10.30 


Profit . $42.34 

We  used  the  grain  with  table  scraps 
usually  thrown  away.  We  are  very  much 
pleased  with  the  results,  and  think  ’if 
more  people  would  take  up  the  idea  of 
keeping  poultry  they  would  find  it  a 
pleasure.  _  roger  e.  alling. 

Connecticut. 


Questions  in  Poultry  Feeding 

Is  there  a  definite  rule  of  how  much 
feed  per  hen  should  be  fed.  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  amount  of  mash  and  scratch  grain? 
Do  you  consider  barley  as  good  to  feed 
laying  hens  as  corn?  Is  it  advisable  to 
feed  any  great  amount  of  sunflower  seed? 

Webster’s  Crossing,  N.  Y.  c.  f.  m. 

There  can  be  no  definite  rule  as  to  the 
amount  of  food  that  fowls  should  have, 
since,  either  when  growing  or  laying,  they 
should  have  all  that  their  needs  require, 
as  evidenced  by  their  appetite.  Laying 
bens  without  sufficient  food  for  body  needs 
and  egg  production  can  produce  eggs  only 
at  the  expense  of  their  bodies,  and  only 
for  a  limited  time.  Eggs  represent  the 
surplus  that  can  be  spared  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  and  more  food  is  naturally  required 
when  hens  are  laying  heavily  than  when 
they  are  not.  though,  at  the  latter  time 
they  may  need  nearly  as  much  because  of 
the  production  of  new  plumage.  The  rule 
for  feeding  hens  is  to  give  them  all  that 
they  will  eat,  without  waste,  but  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  food  should  be  in  the  form  of 
vegetables  and  other  green  stuffs,  rather 
than  the  more  expensive  grains.  Ordin¬ 
arily.  hens  will  eat  about  double  the 
amount  of  whole  grain,  by  weight,  that 
they  do  of  dry  mash.  Barley  contains 
considerably  more  fiber  and  less  fat  than 
corn,  though  not  far  from  the  same 
amount  of  protein.  It  is  probably  inferior 
to  both  corn  and  wheat  as  poultry  food, 
though  a  partial  substitute  for  both.  Sun¬ 
flower  seeds  are  rich  in  fat  and  protein, 
but  are  not  ordinarily  fed  to  poultry  in 
very  considerable  quantities.  I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  they  could  advan¬ 
tageously  be  fed.  m.  b.  d. 


India  Wheat  for  Poultry 

Many  have  inquired  about  the  use  of 
buckwheat  and  also  raising  grain  for 
poultry.  The  farmers  here,  for  feeding, 
prefer  to  raise  India  wheat  rather  than 
buckwheat,  as  it  is  not  as  liable  to  blight 
in  hot,  dry  weather,  and  usually  yields 
better.  Buckwheat  is  better  for  house¬ 
hold  use  than  India  wheat,  but  delicious 
pancakes  can  be  made  using  sour  milk 
and  soda  and  India  wheat  with  white 
flour.  Only  remember  India  wheat  re¬ 
quires  less  soda  than  other  flours. 
Farmers  here  are  raising  India  wheat  for 
their  poultry.  Before  the  war  there  were 
few  large  flocks  of  fowls,  but  there  were 
20  to  60  kept  on  most  farms,  and  those 
who  have  learned  the  value  of  India 
wheat  often  use  it  as  nearly  one-half  the 
grain  ration,  and  claim  fowls  drop  off 
in  laying  and  also  in  flesh  if  supply  of 
India  wheat  is  exhausted.  One  year  we 
had  probably  less  than  one-fourth  acre  of 
it,  and  17  hens  and  nearly  40  chicks  fed 
from  it  as  it  began  to  mature;  then  it 
was  cut  and  laid  down  to  cure,  and  of 
course  some  shelled  off.  so  the  fowls 
gleaned  it.  We  gave  one  feed  of  grain 
at  night  and  the  chicks  were  heavier  and 
in  better  flesh  than  usual.  Some  farmers 
thrash  the  grain,  using  the  straw  as 
scratching  litter ;  others  throw  in  bundles 
of  it  and  let  the  hens  scratch  and  thrash 
it  themselves.  India  wheat  does  not  re¬ 
quire  much  fertilizer,  or  it  will  “run  to 
vines,”  but  a  light  dressing  of  stable 
man ure,  ashes,  etc.,  is  harrowed  iu. 

v  erinont.  MRS.  w. 


Put  New  Life  In  Your  Engine 


A  dose  of  Johnson’s  Carbon  Remover,  the  engine  laxative, 
will  cure  80%  of  engine  troubles.  It  will  increase  the  power  of  your  car — 
improye  acceleration  —  stop  that  knock  —  quiet  your  motor  —  save  your 
batteries — cut  down  repair  bills — and  reduce  your  gas  and  oil  consumption. 

Use  It  Every  500  Miles 

Don’t  wait  until  your  motor  is  choked  with  carbon  —  remove 
it  every  week  or  two  with  Johnson’s  Carbon  Remover.  You  can  do 
it^  yourself  in  five  minutes  —  no  mechanical  experience  required.  You 
will  save  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  over  any  other  method  of  carbon  removal 
without  laying  up  your  car  and  with  very  much  better  results. 


is  an  absolutely  harmless  liquid  to  be  poured  or  squirted  into 
the  cylinders.  It  contains  no  acids  and  does  not  effect  lubrication  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  oil  in  the  crank  case.  Recommended  by  many  of  the  leading 
car  manufacturers  including  the  Packard  and  Studebaker  Companies. 

For  Tractors— Gas  Engines 

Johnson’s  Carbon  Remover  will  also  remove  carbon  from  the  motor  of 
your  tractor,  giving  it  greater  power  and  enabling  it  to  work  more  satis¬ 
factorily  and  economically-  It  will  make  your  tractor  100%  efficient. 

Johnson’s  Carbon  Remover  is  for  sale  by  Hardware,  Accessory  dealers 
and  Garages.  Send  for  our  booklet  on  Keeping  Cars  Young — it's  free. 

S-  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  RNY Racine,  Wis. 
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SPECIAL  JUNE  SALE  S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  at  Cut  Prices 


Leghorns  ready  June  18th,  20th  and  25th. 
No  more  Rocks  or  Reds  until  July  1st. 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$13,00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .... 

5.50 

10.00 

20.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

5.50 

10.00 

20.00 

Whito  Plymouth  Rocks  .... 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

$120.00 


Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

These  chicks  are  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pure-bred  slock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs  and  plenty  of  (hem. 
To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  No.  4*. 


FRENCHTOWN,  N.AI 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 

Post  Prepaid. 

up  to  1200  miles. 


CHICK! 


Healthy  Chicks  from  Record  Layers 


100 

Whito  Leghorns — Pen  3  $14.00 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  White  Leghorns— Pen  2  16.00 
Book  FREE  W.  F.  HILLPOT.  Box  I. 


50  25 

$7.50  $4.00 

8.50  4.50 

Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


600  White  Leghorns 

3  MONTHS  OLD,  FOR  SALE 

C  |  each  for  pullets.  90e.  each  who  purchases  the 
ijl  flock,  Barron.  Wyekolf  and  Young's  strains. 
Free  from  disease  and  a  tine  grown  lot.  Order 
from  this  ad.  as  this  Trice  is  very  reasonable  for  a 
strain  of  lords  like  these  and  out  of  the  danger  age. 

E.  L  PURDY  -  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

importation  in  1917.”  Cockerels  and  Pullets  from 
matings  of  277-282  dams  to  283-egg  sires ;  250-276  dams 
to  '-'83  sires.  E.  B  Gates.  Lincoln.  Delaware 

BARRON'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  SSSImSg 

Pullets  for  sale  from  stock  imported  direct  with 
records.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  New  York 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns.  Bar.  Reeks.  Parcel 
Post  Service.  Cir.  Free.  Guarantee  Saiis- 

i action.  JACOB  NEIM0ND,  Boi  2.  McAI.*,.  wille,  P». 

Choice  pairs.  S3. 

Brush  A  Son,  Milton,  Vt. 


CHICKS 


White  Fantail  Pigeons 


RABBITS 

— —  1 

IT  PAYS  TO  RAISE 

RufusRed  Belgian  Hare 

If  you  are  careful  from  whom  you  buy  your  Founduti 
Slock  ot  any  breed,  out  of  six  entries' In  Boston  Jan. 
TJ19  I  won  three.  Muncle,  Indiana.  Feb.,  1919  two  in 
winners.  First  Sr.  and  First  Jr.  Buck. 

....  Owner  of  Sheabarado.  Registry  No.  4655 
"ho  heat  a  English  Prize  Winning  Buck,  receiving  Fi 
Prize  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Sept.  1918. 

Only  Pedigreed  Registered  Stock.  Prices  Reasonal 

JOSEPH  BLANK,  428  Highland  Ave.,  MOUNT  VERNON,  N. 


Rufus  Red  Belgian  Does 

Breeding  age,  $6  each;  young  stock,  $1  to  $5 

Rev.  W.  H.  Cutler  -  Candor,  N.  Y. 

BELGIANS  &  NEW  ZEALANDS 

Pedigreed  stock  at  clearance  Trices.  Stamp  for  reply. 
HELLER  RABBITRY  -  East  Aurora,  New  Your 
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June  14,  1919 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  am  enclosing  some  literature  sent  me 
asking  me  to  take  a  shipment  of  poultry 
tonic  that  the  firm  had  at  some  station 
near  by  me.  I  had  the  same  thing  sent 
me  last  Fall,  but  I  did  not  bite,  so  it  looks 
like  a  scheme.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

New  York.  n.  c.  E. 

The  above  refers  to  the  literature  of  E. 
B.  Marshall  Company,  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
successors  to  the  Wilbur  Stock  Food  Com¬ 
pany.  This  concern  has  been  selling  its 
product  by  one  fake  scheme  or  another  for 
the  past  20  years,  so  it  is  not  surprising 
to  us  that  they  have  adopted  the  fake 
‘‘Refused  Shipment”  scheme,  so  popular 
with  Cleveland  paint  and  oil  concerns  un¬ 
til  the  Postoffice  Department  took  interest 
in  the  scheme.  In  addition,  premiums  of 
various  sorts  are  offered  with  the  Wilbur 
stock  tonics.  The  purchaser  invariably 
pays  dearly  for  such  premiums,  due  to 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  goods  that  are 
sold  by  the  premium  method. 

Because  of  the  express  strike  during 
the  first  of  May,  many  claims  are  reach¬ 
ing  us,  which  we  will  handle  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  We  are  advised  that  the 
express  company  sold  many  cases  of  eggs 
at  Jersey  City  for  45c  a  dozen,  and  ship¬ 
pers  in  some  places  have  been  instructed 
to  file  claim  for  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  value  of  the  eggs.  Claim 
should  be  filed  for  the  full  value  unless 
remittance  has  been  received  from  the 
express  company.  If  they  have  remitted 
the  amount  they  realized,  claim  should  be 
filed  for  the  balance.  As  goods  were  ac¬ 
cepted  for  shipment  and  careful  delivery, 
the  express  company  is  responsible  for 
any  loss  that  resulted  from  their  failure 
to  perform  .the  service. 

A  shipment  of  five  crates  of  eggs  was 
lost.  The  American  Railroad  Express 
Co.  answered  me  today  on  my  claim  for 
same  that  they  respectfully  decline  to  re¬ 
cognize  my  claim;  stating  the  cause  that 
they  cannot  be  held  liable  for  loss,  dam¬ 
age  or  delays  caused  by  strike,  and  they 
also  state  that  this  shipment  has  been 
made  on  the  7th.  during  strike  of  the 
American  Railroad  Express  C’o.  I  have 
learned  through  a  friend  of  mine  who  is 
an  egg  buyer  for  a  chain  of  groceries  that 
during  the  strike  lie  ^‘purchased  from  the 
American  Railroad  Express  Co.  fresh 
eggs  seven  cents  below  the  top  market 
price,  and  since  the  -express  company  has 
received  money  for  eggs  shipped  by  us 
countrymen  I  can’t  see  why  they  should 
deny  my  claim  entirely.  j.  b. 

New  York 

We  have  many  claims  for  similar  losses 
which  the  express  company  is  declining 
for  the  above  reason.  We  are  not  accept¬ 
ing  any  such  declination  at  this  time. 
These  shipments  were  accepted  at  the 
shipper’s  valuation  and  for  prompt  and 
careful  delivery.  If  this  service  was  not 
accorded  them  the  shipper  is  entitled  to 
the  value  of  his  goods.  We  understand 
the  express  did  dispose  of  the  eggs  at 
below  market  price,  ’  but  adjustment 
should  be  made  on  the  value  of  the  goods, 
not  what  they  realized.  Many  agents 
were  not  advised  of  the  strike  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  accept  shipments,  and  adjust¬ 
ments  must  be  made  on  all.  Article  4, 
to  which  they  are  referring,  cannot  be 
the  basis  of  rejection  of  a  claim  unless 
the  agents  have  advice  as  to  strike  con¬ 
ditions  and  warn  shippers,  but  even  then 
if  the  goods  are  accepted  the  shipper  is 
entitled  to  payment  when  the  service  is 
not  performed. 

Tt  is  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that 
The  Financial  World  reports  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  Nova  A.  Brown  and  his  confeder¬ 
ates,  who  for  the  second  time  were  on 
trial  before  Federal  Judge  Jeremiah 
Neterer,  in  New  York  City,  for  using  the 
mails  fraudulently  in  connection  with  the 
promotion  of  the  l,D.  &  C.  Company.” 
Not  only  was  Nova  A.  Brown  found 
guilty,  but  likewise  Harold  L.  Davis. 
Each  was  sentenced  to  serve  a  term  of 
three  years  in  the  Atlanta  Federal  Peni¬ 
tentiary.  John  F.  B.  Atkins  and  Eric 
L.  Beoreel.  lawyers,  received  a  sentence 
of  two  years,  as  well  as  Curtis  J.  Morse. 
Hilton  P.  Ivaylor  got  off  with  an  eight 
months’  sentence  in  State  prison. 

Originally  Brown  started  as  a  stock 
salesman  for  Charles  Austin  Bates,  when 
the  latter  was  promoting  the  Colorado 
Yule  Marble  Co.  Then  he  shifted  his 
energies  to  the  sale  of  United  Wireless 
stock,  after  which  he  branched  out  as  a 


promoter  on  his  own  accord,  with  the 
Franklin  Co..  Iuc..  the  Lexington  Choco¬ 
late  Co.,  the  Missouri  Ilog  Raising  Co., 
and  finally,  with  the  I>.  &  C.  Co. — Finan¬ 
cial  World. 

Our  readers  were  specifically  warned 
against  each  of  the  above  get-rich-quick 
propositions  at  the  time  the  stock  was 
being  promoted  by  Brown,  except  the 
Lexington  Chocolate  Co.,  which  did  not 
come  to  our  attention.  It  will  be'  remem¬ 
bered  that  Brown  represented  the  D.  & 
C.  Co.  as  a  breakfast  food  concern  which 
promised  to  surpass  or  supplant  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Quaker  Oats  and  II.  O. 
The  name  of  a  man  well  and  favorably 
known  in  the  manufacturing  of  breakfast 
foods  was  exploited  in  connection  with 
the  D.  &  C.  Co.  swindle.  This  goes  to  I 
show  that  it  is  never  safe  to  invest  in1 
stocks  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that 
the  name  of  a  prominent  man  is  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  enterprise.  Some  promi¬ 
nent  men  will  allow  the  use  of  their 
names  in  questionable  enterprises  for  a 
share  of  the  spoils,  and  again  promoters 
of  the  Brown  type  are  not  over  scrupu¬ 
lous  about  using  the  same  influential 
people  without  their  consent. 

I  have  been  a  breeder  of  S.  C.  P. 
Rocks  for  years,  and  raised  some  of  the 
finest  birds  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  that 
variety,  taking  first  prizes  at  every  show 
that  i  ever  attended,  including  Madison 
Square  Garden.  As  I  expected  to  spend 
the  past  Winter  in  Florida  I  advertised 
to  sell  them  last  Summer,  and  about 
August  1  I  made  arrangements  with 
Frank  M.  Thomas  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.. 
for  first  prize  cock,  first  Madison  Square 
lien,  first  Mineola,  for  $10.  he  paying  me 
$0  cash  and  $4  after  his  Fall  show.  This 
pair  was  worth  $50  to  any  person  who 
wanted  fancy  birds,  and  his  letter  tells 
that  he  thought  so.  too.  A  little  later, 
on  about  the  first  of  November,  I  had  a 
trio  for  sale ;  the  cock  was  a  fine  bird 
in  every  way,  with  the  exception  that 
another  bird  had  scratched  one  eye  and 
caused  a  white  film  to  grow  over  it.  I 
sent  this  trio  to  Suffolk  County  Fair  just 
as  he  was  the  day  that  I  sent  him  away, 
and  I  got  first  prize  on  cock  and  first 
and  second  prizes  on  liens.  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Thomas  about  them,  and  he  wrote 
back  that  lie  would  like  them  very  much, 
but  that  his  two  sons  had  been  very  sick 
and  that  lie  had  been  to  so  much  expense 
he  could  not  pay  for  them  before  January 
1.  1010.  After  corresponding  with  him 
and  he  sending  me  papers  as  to  his  re¬ 
liability  I  sold  him  the  two  for  $10  (less 
than  half  of  what  they  were  worth),  he 
giving  me  a  note  for  $15:  $4  of  this  was 
for  the  first  pair  and  one  dollar  for  in¬ 
terest.  The  day  I  sent  the  two  T  wrote 
to  him  and  told  him  about  the  cock’s 
eye  and  that  if  he  was  not  satisfied  to 
let  me  know  at  once.  lie  never  wrote 
to  me  again  until  I  had  sent  the  note  to 
the  bank  (some  time  in  January)  and 
it  had  been  returned  to  me.  Then  I  i 
wrote  to  him  from  Florida,  telling  him 
that  if  be  did  not  pay  the  note  I  would 
give  it  to  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  to  collect.  I  am 
sending  you  the  note  and  what  corre¬ 
spondence  I  have  from  him.  Do  you 
think  you  can  do  anything  about  it? 

New  York.  w.  >r.  J. 

The  above  is  a  fair  and  full  statement 
of  the  transaction  as  shown  by  the  cor¬ 
respondence.  Mr.  Thomas  now  claims 
the  cock  was  sterile,  while  he  has  been 
advertising  the  cock  in  his  local  paper, 
and  no  mention  was  made  of  th<‘  alleged 
fact.  Mr.  Thomas  advises  us  that  he  has 
placed  the  case  in  the  hands  of  his  at¬ 
torney  for  adjustment.  IV.  M.  J.  now 
proposes  making  Mr.  Thomas  a  present 
of  the  note  for  $15  rather  than  go  to 
more  trouble  and  expense  to  collect  it. 
Other  poultrymen  contemplating  dealings 
with  Mr.  Thomas  can  determine  for  them¬ 
selves  whether  they  desire  to  extend 
credit  for  stock  after  considering  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  subscriber. 


Thoroughpin 

I  have  quite  a  valuable  horse,  lame  in 
the  right  hind  leg.  He  has  what  I  should 
say  was  a  thoroughpin,  but  the  swelling 
extends  down  the  side  of  the  leg  by  the 
cord  six  or  seven  inches.  It  is  not  en¬ 
larged  front  part  of  the  leg.  He  is  not  so 
lame  but  what  he  can  trot  at  a  good  gait, 
but  he  favors  it :  he  is  a  very  free  worker 
and  driver;  I  have  to  hold  him  back  from 
doing  more  than  I  think  he  ought  to  do. 
This  was  on  him  when  I  bought  him 
about  a  month  ago.  lie  does  not  show 
lameness,  only  when  he  trots,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  or  three  times  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  him  take  a  few  lame  steps.  Gan  I 
do  anything  to  stop  this  lameness? 

New  Hampshire.  f.  c.  j. 

A  tendinous  thoroughpin  is  present  in 
this  case,  and  the  best  treatment  would 
be  to  have  it  feather-fired  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian  who  will  then  apply  a  blister, 
and  have  the  horse  rested  for  six  weeks. 
If  you  cannot  have  this  done,  repeatedly 
blister  the  part.  That  may  give  some  re¬ 
lief.  but  firing  is  greatly  to  be  preferred 
in  such-  cases.  a.  g.  a. 
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Is  Farm  Work  Drudgery? 

That  depends  largely  on  the  farm  and  the 
farmer.  Old-fashioned  farming,  with  crude 
tools  and  methods,  undoubtedly  was  drudgery. 
But  the  up-to-date  farmer  is  no  more  a  drudge 
than  the  modern  carpenter,  machinist,  or  ship¬ 
builder — perhaps  less  so. 

Modern  machinery  and  modern  methods 
have  brought  about  the  change. 
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RED  CROSS  DYNAMITE 

is  one  of  the  devices  with  which  the  farmer  should  famil¬ 
iarize  himself.  It  clears  the  fields,  straightens  the  crooked 
brooks,  etc.  and  makes  possible  the  use  of  tractors,  riding 
cultivators,  sulky  plows,  etc.  It  saves  labor  and  time  in 
dozens  of  other  kinds  of  farm  work.  Farmers  that  know 
are  buying  and  using  millions  of  pounds  of  it  annually. 

It  costs  nothing  to  find  out  what  it  will  do,  how  to  do 
it,  and  what  farmers  who  are  used  to  it  think  of  it.  Our 
Giant  Laborer  Booklet  No.  30  tells  the  story.  It’s  free. 
Write  for  it  today. 

In  addition  to  the  booklet,  if  your  land  is  located  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  North  or  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Northern  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Delaware,  Wis¬ 
consin,  or  New  York,  we  can  have  an  expert  demonstrator 
call  on  you  at  no  cost  to  you  and  if  you  will  help  him,  he 
will  arrange  a  public  demonstration,  preferably  under  the 
auspices  of  your  U.  S.  County  Agent,  to  be  held  on  some 
centrally  located  farm  where  he  will  show  you  and  your 
neighbors  the  safest  and  best  blasting  practice. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Plants,  Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  all  principal  business  centers 

- -The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are - 


Explosives;  Chemicals;  Leather  Substitutes;  Pyroxylin  Plastics; 
Paints  and  Varnishes;  Pigments  and  Colors  in  Oil;  Stains,  Fillers; 
Lacquers  and  Enamels;  Dyestuffs. 

For  full  information  address:  Advertising  Division 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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Build  your  own  concrete  liog 
troughs,  water  tanks,  barn  floors, 
hog  houses,  steps,  sidewalks,  etc., 
and  save  money. 

ELMC0  Handy  Concrete  Mixer 

This  mixer  w;is  designed  especially  for 
farm  ubo,  is  of  convenient  size  and  durably 
made  of  best  quality  materials,  yet  the  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer.  It  soon 
pays  for  itself  in  savings.  Can  be  filled  from 
one  side  and  dumped  from  the  other.  Clutch 
pulley  permits  throwing  in  or  out  at  will. 

Operates  with  11-2  h.  p.  gas  engine  or 
with  ELMCO  Ford  Belt  Attaclunent. 

Send  today  for  name  of  nearest  dealer 
and  bis  illustrated  circular  with  pictures 
and  full  description  of  thiahnndyEl.MCO 
mixer  and  other  KLMCO  money  savers. 

E.  F.  ELMBERC  COMPANY 

30  Main  St.  Parkersburg,  Iowa 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  IngersoII  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PATNT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Curds. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  IngersoII,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y- 


SAVE  All  Your  GRAIN 

Don't  wait  for  the  custom  thresher.  Do  your 
threshing  when  the  grain  is  right  and  get  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  with  self  feeder  and  wind  stacker 
makes  the  ideal  small  oiitllt. 

If  you  have  only  a  very  little  threshing  to  do. 
or  small  power,  we  can  supply  you  with  a 
machine  without  self  feeder  or  wind  stacker 
and  at  a  price  that  will  make  your  purchase 
a  real  investment. 

Just  rivo  us  the  size  of  your  entrfne  and  tho  amount  of  train 
usually  raised  and  we'll  submit  u  proposition  on  u  machine 
that  will  be  just  the  ouo  for  your  work. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


Tom 
Thrift 
.Says: 


Toys  don’t  mean  much 
to  us ‘grown  ups’,  but  think 
back  to  the  time  when  you  served  tea 
at  a  dolls'  party;  or  think  back  to  the 
time  when  you  used  to  be  president, 
division  superintendent,  engineer  and 
conductor  of  the  B.  O.  Y.  Railroad. 

See  Pages  519  to  524  of  “Your  Bargain 
Book.”  Here  iseverythingtomake  your 
children  happy — big  dolls,  little  dolls, 
tops  and  teddy  bears.  There  is  a  10-inch 
Baby  Doll  at  5S  centa  and  a  Pony  Ex¬ 
press  at  10  cents  and  a  host  of  other 
playthings  at  equally  attractive  prices. 

‘‘Your  Bargain  Book”  is  FREE.  Send 
for  your  copy  today. 

The  Charles  William  Stores  _ 

420  Stores  Building  New  York  Criy 


Another  Farm  Confession 

The  eonfetysiou  of  a  “Profiteer”  farmer, 
page  805,  struck  in  me  some  very  sym¬ 
pathetic  chords.  In  fact,  there  were  some 
things  that  were  decidedly  coincidental. 
I  hadn’t  intended  to  do  any  “  ’fessing” 
myself  yet,  but  was  going  to  wait  until  I 
could  say  “Ha,  ha !”  and  snap  my  fingers 
in  derisive  glee  at  the  critics  who  predict¬ 
ed  my  agricultural  Waterloo ;  but  as  I 
look  over  my  4,000  frouit  trees  and  see 
nearly  a  thousand  large  enough  to  produce 
two  or  three  barrels  per  tree  just  one 
mass  of  bloom,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
things  at  last  are  coming  my  way,  if  they 
have  not  actually  arrived.  My  farm  has 
a  simple  but  very  pretty  old  Anglo-Saxon 
name,  but  many  is  the  time  when  reading 
the  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  that  I  thought 
Hope,  Faith,  or  perhaps  even  Charity 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  one  for  it. 
For  when  I  bought  this  100-acre  farm 
without  a  fruit  tree  on  it,  I  had  the  faith 
and  hope  that  I  could  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door  until  I  had  a  producing  apple 
orchard  upon  it.  And,  I  too,  like  our 
Maryland  brother,  was  reminded  very 
often  of  that  pioneer  herdsman  of  the 
olden  times,  who  worked  14  years  before 
payday  came  around.  January  last  com¬ 
pleted  my  fourteenth  year  of  farming, 
and  while  it  was  the  best  year  of  all  by 
nearly  $600,  yet  the  books  showed  a 
deficit  of  $128.86!  Some  nerve  to  stick 
to  a  job  like  that,  eh?  I  don’t  know  as  I’ 
care  to  serve  that  long  for  just  a  girl,  but 
for  100  acres  of  beautiful  rolling  loam 
land,  and  a  dozen  acres  of  “forest  prime¬ 
val”?  That  is  another  question. 

Were  we  ever  down-hearted?  Not  a  hit 
of  it.  There  was  never  a  time  when  any 
amount  of  money  would  have  tempted  me 
to  sell,  for  I  had  visions  of  the  years  to 
come.  Besides,  I  once  found  something 
in  one  of  Charles  Roode’s  novels  which  I 
wrote  down  for  future  reference,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  find  it  since,  but  it  rune 
something  like  this:  Can  I  get  me  rosy 
cheeks  and  jocund  health  Tiding  up  and 
down  my  Liberty  bonds ;  can  I  take  my 
rod  and  wander  in  a  field  of  parchment 
where  a  rivulet  of  ink  meanders  through 
a  second  mortgage,  etc.?  As  long  as  the 
world  stands,  real  estate — the  soil — will 
be  the  most  attractive  to  men  of  all  forms 
of  investment.  And  it  surely  is  this  in¬ 
herent  love  of  the  6oil  that  binds  men  to 
it  and  keeps  the  world  going  round.  With¬ 
out  it  I  believe  more  than  half  the  farms 
would  be  abandoned.  That  is  our  sheet 
anchor  against  Bolshevism  !  I  could  see 
myself  abandoning  every  valuable  posses¬ 
sion  and  running  like  a  deer  when  the 
Bolsheviki  approached :  but  for  my  land 
and  my  hearthstone  I’d  fight  to  the  last 
ditch. 

But  it  surely  is  pleasant  to  look  ahead 
and  see  the  approach  of  pay-day !  Of 
course,  the  many  who  have  never  lived  on 
a  farm  will  fail  to  understand  why  I  was 
not  able  at  least  to  pay  expenses.  I  was 
not  disappointed,  however.  I  knew  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  was  up  against  in  buying  a 
farm  without  fruit.  The  farm  is  a  good 
one,  and  I  bought  it  for  less  than  half 
what  the  buildings  were  worth.  And  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  my  crops 
were  always  as  good  and  frequently  bet¬ 
ter  than  my  neighbors.  Then  what  is  the 
trouble?  There  is  only  one  way  to  find 
out,  and  that  is  to  ask  your  books !  They 
tell  the  whole  story.  In  the  14  years 
there  has  never  been  a  penny  on  either 
side  of  the  ledger  unaccounted  for.  It  is 
simply  amazing  what  facts  the  books  will 
reveal.  For  example,  the  severe  Winter 
of  3918  destroyed  our  apple  crop  so  that 
wTe  had  only  12  barrels  for  sale,  yet  the 
books  showed  that  there  was  more  profit 
in  those  12  barrels  than  in  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  of  grain.  The  books  also 
show  that  we  already  have  hard  on  to 
$-100  invested  in  a  10-acre  corn  crop  for 
this  year,  although  Dot  a  kernel  has  been 
planted  as  yet.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
books  I’d  very  likely  be  sowing  rye  yet 
today,  though  it  brought,  me  heavily  in 
debt,  and  yet  the  farm  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  splendid  rye  and  wheat  farm. 

I  might  have  beaten  Jacob  by  a  year 
or  two  if  the  jackrabbits  had  not  de¬ 
stroyed  my  first  orchard,  or  if  my  first 
plantings  had  been  Duchess  and  Wealthy 
instead  of  Baldwin  and  Spy.  And  yet  I 
am  not  sure  today  that  I  made  a  mistake 
at  that.  Of  course  it  goes  without  saying 
that  I  had  another  job  that  produced  the 
bread  and  butter,  while,  like  Jacob,  I  was 
taking  14  years  to  get  ready  to  begin 
farming.  The  hired  man  did  the  general 
farming  while  I  set  out  and  cared  for 
the  orchards.  And  as  that  was  a  labor  of 
love,  so  to  speak,  I  have  never  charged  it 
against  the  farm  account.  In  fact,  all  my 
charges  have  been  very  conservative — I 
have  charged  6  per  cent  on  investment, 
but  made  no  “overhead”  charges,  as  every¬ 
thing  is  in  perfect  repair.  The  books 
have  shown  me  another  odd  thing,  and 
that  is,  while  the  items  for  incidentals, 
etc.,  necessary  in  running  a  farm,  were 
never  the  same  any  two  years,  yet  for  the 
14  years  they  always  totaled  to  practical¬ 
ly  the  same  amount,  and  this  amount  al¬ 
ways  just  about  equaled  labor  plus  taxes 
plus  insurance.  It  has  always  been  said 
that  a  farm  is  a  veritable  rat-hole  for 
pouring  in  money.  But  it  is  really  a 
colander  of  rat-holes,  and  while  a  book 
system  will  aid  in  shutting  up  a  good 
many,  there  will  always  be  plenty  gaping 
open  on  every  side. 

But  notwithstanding  the  rat-holes  and 
the  days  14  or  16  hours  long,  and  the 
seven  or  14-year  periods  waiting  for  the 
pay  envelope,  it  is  a  great  life  for  all  that. 
And  when  on  a  beautiful  day  like  today 
we  go  out  in  the  orchard  and  look  down 
those  .  straight  bloom-laden  avenues  over 


half  a  mile  long,  we  feel  that  it  is  well 
"worth  a  cycle  of  Cathay.”  And  here  is 
hoping  that  our  Maryland  friend  will  win 
his  Becky,  too,  when  the  season’s  harvest 
is  gathered  !  jacob  fertius. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Summer  meeting,  starting  from 
Freehold,  July  11-12. 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Burgettstown,  Pa., 
Sept.  30-Oct.  1-12. 

_  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
probably  Dec.  3-5. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  13 — Ayrshires.  New  England 
Ayrshire  Club  Consignment  Sale.  A.  II. 
Sagendorph,  Spencer,  Mass.,  sales  mana¬ 
ger. 

June  34 — Berkshires.  Hood  Farm, 
Lowell,  Mass. 

June  16 — Jerseys.  I..  J.  Coburn,  San- 
gerville,  Me. 

June  17-1S — Ilolsteins.  Purebred  Live 
Stock  Sales  Company,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

July  1 — Milking  Shorthorns.  Brad¬ 
ford  Co.,  Pa.,  Breeders’  Association, 
Troy,  Pa..  Fair  Grounds. 

July  4 — Ilolsteins.  Ot6ego  County 
Holstein  Club.  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  6-8 — Ilolsteins.  Quality  Holstein, 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Oct.  8-9 — Ilolsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men's  Sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  Laeona, 
N.  Y.,  manager. 

Oct.  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 


Leaking  of  Milk 

I  have  a  cow  that  lets  her  milk  run 
about  two  hours  before  milking  time  every 
morning  and  night.  Is  there  a  remedy 
for  it?  E.  w. 

New  York. 

Milk  the  cow  three  times  daily  and 
then  immerse  the  teats  for  five  minutes 
or  longer  in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum. 
If  that  does  not  suffice  apply  melted  wax 
or  paraffin  to  the  lips  of  the  teats,  or 
paint  them  with  flexible  collodion. 


|)A  VAII  We  have  many  able-bodied 
llv  I  UU  young  men,  with  and  without. 

experience,  who  wish  to  work  ou 

U  L  C  [1  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 

11  L  k  II  sober  man.  write  for  an  order 

_  _  _  __  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 

►  A  II  M  organization  and  we  make  no 

■  n  11  charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

up  IP?  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
“  U  '  176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rato  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  bo  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  ror  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Ejrsrs  ami  other  lire  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  Ro  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — An  assistant  in  our  boarding  house; 

steady  employment;  a  good  home;  no  objection 
to  u  woman  with  one  child,  but  must  come  well 
recommended.  Apply  ARTHUR  HANKS.,  Mgr., 
Tranquillity  Farms,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer;  married;  general  farm  work, 
stock,  crops,  fruit;  under  foreman;  cottage, 
etc.;  give  full  particulars  and  references;  year 
around  position  if  suited.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5595,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man,  at  once,  on  general  dairy  farm; 

single;  understand  farming;  $45  month.  M. 
S.  CYTOW1C,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants,  in  a  State 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  salary  $45  a 
month  for  men  and  $30  for  women,  with  main¬ 
tenance.  State  age  when  applying.  Apply  to 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. 


FEMAI.E  attendants  for  an  insane  hospital; 

pay  $30  a  month,  board  and  laundry.  Address 
S.  LORD,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — By  June  15th,  young  or  middle-aged 
man  for  general  farm  work;  little  milking  to 
be  done;  must  be  experienced  and  have  best  of 
references  as  to  character  and  ability.  SUNSET 
FARM,  Shelburne,  Mass. 


WANTED — Working  partner  on  well-paying 
poultry  farm  located  in  commuting  distance  of 
New  York;  will  pay  part  salary  and  share  profit. 
ADVERTISER  5583,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  working  manager  for  a  dairy  farm 
of  300  acres,  situated  in  Dutchess  County, 
New  York;  the  farm  is  stocked'  with  about  50 
head  of  grade  and  registered  Ilolsteins;  it  is 
roil  at  present  on  a  well-paying  basis  and  what 
is  wanted  is  a  man  to  continue  to  run  it  along 
the  same  lines;  give  full  particulars  in  your 
first  letter.  Address  BOX  4,  Milford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Soon,  ambitious,  bustling,  young 
married  man  to  take  a  Hudson  Valley  fruit 
and  poultry  farm  (05  acres)  on  shares;  variety 
of  fruits  and  berries;  big  apple  and  pear  crop 
this  Fall;  house  partially  furnished;  fine  neigh¬ 
borhood;  near  railroad,  city  and  large  towns; 
canning  enterprise  started;  exceptionally  gen¬ 
erous  terms  to  right  man;  protestaut  preferred. 
Address  BOX  233,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman  for  herd  of  forty 
cows,  July  1st  to  15th:  must,  be  experienced 
Empire  operator  and  willing  to  board  two  or 
three  single  men;  ulso  two  single  men  as  team¬ 
sters;  state  age,  nationality,  wages  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  ADVERTISER  5599,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  married  men,  oue  as  herdsman. 

one  as  head  farmer;  give  experience  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  0508,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  single  men  in  up-to-date  dairy. 

one  to  milk,  with  machine,  and  care  for  herd 
of  20  purebred  Holsteins;  the  other  to  make 
cottage  cheese,  butter  and  care  for  milk  in  dairy 
bouse;  give  wages  and  ability  in  first  letter. 
JAVA  FARM,  Annapolis,  M<f. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  married  man,  exper¬ 
ienced  in  general  farm  work;  good  milker; 
good  stock  raiser;  only  sober,  reliable  man  con¬ 
sidered;  good  house,  privileges,  etc.;  farm  near 
large  city  in  Connecticut;  state  age,  nationality, 
experience,  salary  expected  and  when  ready  for 
work  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER 
5590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  men  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  sober  and  bandy  with  farm  teams; 
good  wages  and  steady  employment  to  right 
party.  AddVess  inquiries  to  KENRIDGE  FARM, 
Cornwall,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — A  married  man  for  farm  work;  must 
be  willing  to  help  milk  and  care  for  small 
herd  of  cows;  wages  sixty  dollars  per  month 
all  the  year  round,  with  good  house,  fuel,  milk 
and  vegetables.  L.  B.  WHITTEMOKK,  Burt 
Road,  Taunton,  Mass. 


WANTED — Shepherd;  thoroughly  experienced 

and  capable  shepherd  to  take  full  charge  of 
300  registered  sheep;  excellent  place  for  right 
man;  write  details  as  to  experience,  reference, 
salary,  etc.  G.  G.  RITRLINGAME,  150  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Married  man,  expert  on  tractors, 
engines  and  repairing  general  farm  machinery. 
0.  DRYSDALE  BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


MANAGER — For  commercial  poultry  farm;  sin¬ 
gle;  honest,  industrious  and  one  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  results  and  well  recommended'.  BOULE¬ 
VARD  TOULTRY  FARMS,  15  St.  George’s  Ave., 
Rahway,  N.  J.  'Phone  220W. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  on  truck  and  fruit  farm; 

only  earnest  and  careful  workers  need  apply; 
no  cigarettes;  good  home;  wages  according  to 
ability;  state  experience  and  give  references. 
R.  P.  LOVETT,  Fallsington,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  poultryman  without  chil¬ 
dren  on  modern  Leghorn  plant  maturing  1.000 
pullets  yearly;  must  be  capable  of  taking  entire 
charge  and  able  to  produce  results:  wife  house- 
worker  for  adult  family;  living  furnished;  year 
'round  position;  references  and  particulars. 
BOX  26,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  farmhand;  state  wages.  JOHN 
SEATON,  Route  2,  Westville,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  college  graduate,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced  in  all  branches  of  business, 
including  breeding,  exhibiting,  incubators,  trap- 
resting.  etc.  ADVERTISER  5594,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


STRONG,  healthy,  ambitious  young  man,  busi¬ 
ness  ability,  agricultural  college  graduate, 
good  family  and  habits,  some  experience  stock 
and  farm,  desires  position,  preferably  as  as¬ 
sistant  manager  to  broaden  practical  exper¬ 
ience.  SCHULTE,  601  West  27th  St.,  New  York. 


POSITION  wanted  under  superintendent  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  country  estate;  can  do  anything; 
steady  all  year  around  place  preferred,  but  no 
Sunday  work;  Swiss;  single;  38:  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5594,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


100  DOLLARS  per  month  and  one-tliird  of  the 
profits  will  secure  the  services  of  two  expert 
poultrymen,  familiar  with  mammoth  commer¬ 
cial  and  fancy  poultry  plants;  can  give  very 
strong  references.  J.  H.  BOGART,  care  La 
Belle  Poultry  Ranch,  Aurora,  Col. 


FARM  manager  or  superintendent  with  practical 
and  scientific  training;  Cornell  agricultural 
graduate;  at  present  in  county  agent  work; 
specially  qualified  in  fruit  growing  and  with 
government  marketing  experience;  age  32:  only- 
first-class  position  considered.  ADVERTISER 
5001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


BOOKKEEPER-SECRETARY,  male,  experienced 
on  farm  and  estate  accounts,  desires  to  make 
change;  married;  no  children:  only  first-class 
offers  entertained.  ADVERTISER  5600,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  two  years’  agricultural  college 
training,  desires  position  as  assistant  to 
owner  or  superintendent;  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  branches.  ADVERTISER  5597,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  18,  desires  position  cn  farm; 

prefer  poultry;  Inexperienced.  II.  FALLER, 
200  W.  101st  Street,  New  York. 


POSITION  wanted;  single,  25;  had  two  years'  ex¬ 
perience  at  general  fanning;  now  managing 
large  poultry  farm:  leaving  position  July  14; 
can  give  references  from  present  employer;  poul¬ 
try,  orcharding  or  gardening  preferred.  *  BOX 
952,  Polk,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  29,  single,  Cornell  training,  7 
years’  exj)erience,  expert  on  culling,  wants 
position;  thoroughly  competent  to  handle  any 
size  plant.  Address  ADVERTISER  5602,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FURNISHED  Summer  Cottages;  good  fishing, 
bathing;  clean,  comfortable;  $12  weekly. 
RIVERV1EW  FARM,  Hallstead,  Pa. 


FARM  for  sale;  100  acres;  50  tillage,  balance 
pasture  and  wood;  lots  of  youug  pine;  sell 
with  stock  and  tools  or  separate:  modern  plumb¬ 
ing  in  house.  Mrs.  M.  A.  MEAD,  White  River 
Junction,  Vt. 


WILL  rent  farm  in  exchange  for  my  board; 

beautiful  scenery;  Berkshires;  asparagus,  ber¬ 
ries.  trout  brook;  garden  planted.  G.,  Brier, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  near  Matawan,  New 
Jersey;  S-roorn  house:  Targe  baru;  several 
other  buildings;  all  in  good  order;  20  acres  now 
planted;  rest  good  wood.  Address  L.  F.  B., 
Box  04,  Ulster,  Pa. 


WANTED — Equipped  poultry  farm,  with  few 
cows;  Southern  New  York  or  New  Jersey; 
light  soil.  LEON  J.  BROWN,  R.  4,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


$3,000  INCOME,  commuting  poultry  farm.  7 
minutes  station;  14  acres;  modern  buildings 
for  1.200  head:  concrete  tloors,  non-freeze  water 
system:  electric  artificial  daylight;  brooders; 
over  100  15-year  fruit  trees;  good  baru,  brook, 
spring,  artesian  well:  house  8  rooms,  steam 
heat,  electric  light,  all  Improvements;  sale,  ex¬ 
change,  $9,000.  BOX  99.  Woodeliff  Lake,  N.  J. 


Beautiful  Florida  home;  37 R,  acres;  100  fruit 
trees  in  great  variety:  cow.  horse,  all  tools, 
two  pigs,  dozen  hens,  apiary,  70  colonies;  roomy 
comfortable  house  with  furuiture:  everything  in 
eluded,  only  $4,000.  DR.  E.  W.  POMEROY, 
Richland,  Fla. 


FARM-  FOR  SALE — 500  acres  in  Southern  Ver¬ 
mont;  good  soil;  fruit  trees;  sugar  orchards; 
well  watered;  good  buildings.  BOX  213,  Corinth, 
N,  Y. 


96-ACRE  dairy  farm,  stocked  and  equipped, 
ready  for  business;  ideal  Summer  home  for 
city  man;  two  miles  to  hustling  railroad  town; 
plenty  wood,  fruit  and  berries;  buildings  in  good 
repair;  piped  with  never-failing  spring  water. 
JOHN  W.  BASS,  Randolph,  Vt. 


ERIE  COUNTY — 354  acres,  sixteen  miles  from 
Buffalo,  six  miles  East  Aurora,  two  miles 
South  Wales,  half  mile  from  improved'  State 
road;  soil  sandy  loam,  just  rolling  enough  for 
good  natural  drainage,  and  well  adapted  for 
potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  Timothy,  clover,  beans, 
corn  silage  and  nearly  all  other  grains  and 
vegetables;  excellent  pasture,  eighty  acres 
woods,  five  acres  bearing  apple  orchard,  forty 
acres  Timothy,  clover  and  Alsike,  seeded  last 
year;  now  putting  in  crops  with  three  teams; 
ten-room  frame  dwelling;  basement  bant, 
forty-five  by  ninety  feet;  also  other  buildings; 
three  good  wells  besides  unfailing  springs  in 
pasture;  price,  sixty  dollars  per  acres,  half  cash. 
E.  J.  McGRATII,  owner,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Bell 
phone,  Lockport  1279-J. 


OWNER,  having  other  business,  will  sell  210 
acres  hay  and  dairy  farm,  located  in  Orange 
County;  with  all  tools  and  farm  machinery; 
stalls  for  70  head  of  stock;  55  young  registered1 
Holsteins:  running  water  house  and  barn;  good 
buildings;  lionse  has  hot  water  heat.  bath,  open 
fireplaces,  etc.;  good  stone  road;  IV2  miles  Bor¬ 
den’s,  Erie  station  and  village.  Address  BOX 
154,  Washingtonville,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four  fully  equipped  dairy  farms 
ranging  from  100  to  180  acres  each:  from  30 
to  40  milch  cows,  all  to  freshen  in  Fall  on  each 
farm;  or  will  sell  with  privilege  of  working 
farms  for  six  months  for  wages  or  on  shares 
six  months  or  year  under  my  management; 
these  farms  are  50  miles  from  New  York. 
ALBERT  VANDERMEULEN,  Monroe,  N.  Y, 


FOR  RALE — Any  part  15.000  No.  3  cans  with 
2-7  '10  solder  hemmed  cans;  som'1  slightlv  rust¬ 
ed  on  outside;  §30  per  M.  H.  N.  FLEMING. 
Erie,  Pa. 


FOR  RALE — We  off  r  for  sale,  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  the  following  agriculture  implements, 
all  in  first-class  condition:  One  Mogul  S10  trac¬ 
tor  and  three  plows,  two  Planet  Junior  cultiva¬ 
tors,  one  2-horse  harrow,  one  Oliver  horse  plow, 
one  corn  planter,  one  steel  oil  barrel,  one  disc 
harrow,  one  steel  gas  barrel,  one  tractor  attach¬ 
ment  with  chain,  one  tractor  belt  drive,  one 
Oliver  tractor  plow,  four  Oliver  tractor  plow¬ 
shares.  U.  S.  METALS  REFINING  COMPANY 
Chrome,  N.  J. 


280-ACRE  farm;  Saragosa.  Texas;  write  f  r 
particulars.  M.  MISWALD,  Georgetown,  Del. 


75-ACRE  poultry  farm,  with  fruit,  beautifully 
located  on  Seneca  Lake,  above  Watkins  Glen: 
two  good  houses,  11  and  7  rooms,  one  new;  hot 
and  cold  running  water,  bath,  steam  heated, 
etc.;  new  large  barn  and  outbuildings;  modern 
houses  for  1.500  hens;  colony  system  for  3.000 
chicks;  Candee  incubator;  superior  strain 
White  Leghorns;  2.000  Anril  hatched  chicks  on 
range;  will  sell  equipment  and  pullets;  Pa.  and 
N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.’s  two  miles.  F.  E.  UPSON 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


.  -  *  JtUlra , 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4,000  hens;  6,000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses 
etc.:  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  mile 
from  town  of  3.500;  located  on  site  of  Dn  Pont 
Boulevard;  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  26 
miles  from.  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean:  set  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


A  FRUIT  FARM  for  sale — On  account  of  death 
in  my  family  I  would  like  to  sell  my  fruit 
farm,  comprising  50  acres;  including  18  acres  of 
woodland;  peaches,  apples,  grapes,  cherries,  etc.; 
on  State  road;  half  a  mile  from  station;  boun¬ 
tifully  situate;  a  splendid  opportunity.  For 
rll  particulars  apply  to  MRS.  E.  M.  BATTS 
Park  Lane,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


WHOLESOME  country,  board.  $12;  scenic 
locality;  altitude  1,980.  POHOKA  FARMS 
Sclienevus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Board  on  large  farm  near  N.  Y  for 
two  adults,  one  child;  describe  fully. 
STEWART,  463  Fourth  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Room  and  board  or  room  only  with 
private  family  on  farm.  Catskill  or'  Berk¬ 
shires.  ENGEL,  1802  Crotona  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


HOARY — Buckwheat  extracted;  12-lb.  cans  de¬ 
livered  in  second  zone,  $2.75;  larger  lots 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  13c  to  20c  per  lb.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One-horse  mowing  machine,  in  A-l 
condition;  also  set  of  heavy  work  harness 
FRANK  J.  MURPHY,  Prospect'  Hill  Place.  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — New  Model  D  Moline  Tractor; 

complete  with  plows,  self-starter,  electric 
lights,  etc.;  sold  farm;  have  no  use  for  it;  price 
$1,300.  Address  ADVERTISER  5592,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — I.  H.  C.  S-16  tractor;  complete 
with  plows;  in  perfect  condition;  price  $500. 
Address  AD\  ERTISER  5593,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


JAPANESE  Hull-less  Popcorn,  1918  crop,  iu*  one- 
to  five-pound  bags,  30c  a  pound;  in  ten-pound 
bags,  28c;  in  50-ponnd  bags,  26c  and  postage  to 
your  sone.  S.  E.  HALL,  Cherry  Valley,  Ill 


GOULD  electric  lighting  plant;  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  ideal  for  farm  or  small  country  plae~. 
BRITTON  DAVIS,  Congers,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — Trailer  for  Ford  car;  never  bi  e  i 
used;  price  $50.  A.  O.  CHAPIN,  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 20  H.  P.  Mogul  Tractor;  bargrin; 
$S0O.  R.  EDGETT,  Howard,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  450-lb.  De  Laval  Separator, 
with  electric  motor  attached:  shafting,  pul¬ 
leys,  hangers,  belting,  idlers;  all  nearly  new: 
$125;  one  No.  4  barrel  churn,  with  belting  and 
pulleys  for  above  motor;  $7.50;  one  butter 
worker,  $2.50.  CHARLES  W.  WICKS,  Sau- 
quoit,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hand  power  Gillette  sheep-shear  ng 
machine,  with  horse-clipping  attachment; 
never  used;  price  $17.  BOX  373,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 


ONE  Sharpies  Turbine  Separator;  1,500  pound ; 

capacity;  price  $100.  E.  C.  STRAIGHT, 
Cassadaga,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAl.E — Moliue  Universal  Tractor  (Model 
C):  plows,  cultivator  and  carrying  truck. 
Address  BOX  94,  R.  F.  D„  Vineyard  Haven, 
■Mass.  ~  -  - 
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Fisk  Cord  Truck  Tires 

Uninterrupted  Mileage  At  Low  Costs 

TRUCK  Tires  represent  an  important  investment — and 
their  selection  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  mile¬ 
age  they  deliver  nlus  their  qualities  of  resiliency  and  safety. 

Put  Fisk  Cord  Truck  Tires  on  your  truck  and  watch 
their  record;  keep  track  of  their  long  mileage — uninterrupted 
mileage;  the  freedom  from  repair  bills;  and  the  sure  positive 
^  way  they  hold  the  road  under  all  conditions. 


“ There  is  no-us 
a  Fisk  Tire 

for  every  motor  vehicle 
that  rolls? 


'Time  to  Re-tlreT 
l»w;  fitkJ 


These  Cord  Tires  are  so  resilient  that  you  can  operate 
at  speed  without  damage  to  working  parts  of  the  truck. 
That  means  less  truck  depreciation — your  truck  lasts  longer 
and  you  get  more  work  from  it  every  day. 

These  qualities  are  Fisk  features — the  result  of  twenty 
years’  of  continuous  tire-making  experience. 

Whatever  kind  of  a  truck  you  own,  Fisk  Cord  Truck 
Tires  will  give  you  unbiterrupted  mileage,  great  tractive  power, 
safety  and  remarkably  low  costs  per  mile. 


Next  Time— BUY  FISK 
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Vitamines;  the  Life-Giving  Food  Elements 

The  Absolute  Necessity  of  Milk 

Part  I. 

VITAL  CONSTITUENT. — Vitamines  are  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  food  of  all  healthy  animals 
and  are  absolutely  essential  to  their  continued  life 
and  growth.  If  vitamines  are  lacking  in  its  food 
an  animal  soon  dies.  It  is  necessary  that  the  great 
importance  of  vitamines  should  be  more  generally 
understood  by  the  public,  and  especially  by  all  who 


tients  might  be  nearly  dead  their  recovery  promptly 
followed  the  partaking  of  a  moderate  amount  of 
fresh  vegetables.  Later  it  was  discovered  that  a 
disease  known  as  beriberi,  which  prevailed  in  the 
Far  East,  affected  only  those  who  had  lived  for  a 
long  time  on  a  too  exclusive  diet  of  rice  from  which 
the  outer  coats  and  germs  had  been  removed  by  pol¬ 
ishing  the  grain.  When  whole  rice  was  supplied  in¬ 
stead  of  polished  rice,  or  the  material  removed  by 
polishing  was  added  to  their  diet,  those  suffering 
from  beriberi  recovered.  Scurvy  and  beriberi  were 


however,  the  substances  removed  by  alcohol  were 
returned  to  the  food  the  mice  which  were  failing  on 
the  extracted  food  immediately  recovered.  Possible 
explanations  for  these  facts  occurred  to  the  chemist 
because  it  was  known  that  alcohol  thus  removes 
several  substances  which  might,  or  might  not.  be 
essential  for  nutrition.  "Whether  or  not  these  sub¬ 
stances  were  actually  needed,  however,  could  not  be 
proved  at  that  time,  because,  although  many  at¬ 
tempts  had  been  made  to  feed  animals  on  diets 
which  contained  all  of  the  supposedly  essential  ele- 
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have  the  care  of  feeding  not  only  live  stock,  but 
children  as  well.  As  yet.  their  chemical  nature  is 
entirely  unknown,  their  presence  in  our  foods  being 
recognized  only  by  the  effects  they  produce  in  nu¬ 
trition.  The  story  of  the  discoveries  which  led  to 
the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  vitamines  is  so 
simple  that  any  intelligent  person  can  understand  it. 

DISEASES  OF  MALNUTRITION.— Years  ago  it 
was  found  that  sailors  deprived  of  fresh  vegetables 
on  long  voyages  developed  scurvy,  a  disease  accom¬ 
panied  by  severe  and  characteristic  symptoms,  ulti¬ 
mately  resulting  in  death.  Even  though  the  pa- 


believed  to  be  special  eases  of  malnutrition,  and  it 
was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  investigations  of 
other  problems  of  nutrition  suggested  that  these 
diseases  developed  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
from  the  diet  of  factors  other  than  protein,  carbo¬ 
hydrate.  fat,  or  mineral  salts,  which  were  long  con¬ 
sidered  by  scientists  to  be  the  only  groups  of  sub¬ 
stances  necessary  for  nutrition. 

EXTRACTED  FOOD. — Stepp,  a  German  physi¬ 
ologist,  found  that  when  a  food  on  which  mice  grew 
well  and  multiplied  was  extracted  with  hot  alcohol 
it  was  rendered  inadequate  for  their  support.  If. 


ments  in  pure  condition,  none  of  these  succeeded. 
After  comparatively  short  ;  -riods  all  the  animals 
died. 

VEGETABLE  PROTEINS.— The  next  step  in  ad¬ 
vance  was  made  in  connection  with  investigations 
of  the  chemistry  of  the  veget-  ble  proteins  made 
by  the  writer  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  in  co-operation 
with  the  Carnegie  Institution  <  Washington.  D.  C. 
These  investigations  having  proved  that  proteins 
from  many  of  the  seeds  which  are  extensively  used 
for  human  food,  or  for  feeding  farm  animals,  dif- 
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fered  widely  from  one  another  in  their  chemical 
constitution,  it  became  necessary  to  learn  whether 
or  not  these  differences  affected  their  value  in  nu¬ 
trition.  Accordingly,  in  co-operation  with  Prof. 
Lafayette  P>.  Mendel  of  Yale  University  and  Miss 
Edna  L.  Ferry,  attempts  were  made  to  feed  albino 
rats  on  diets  composed  of  mixtures  of  purified  nu¬ 
trients  containing  one  or  another  protein.  Although 
the  animals  fed  on  these  artificial  diets  ate  enough 
for  a  few  days,  they  soon  began  to  decline  in 
weight  and  food  intake  and  after  a  few  weeks  died. 
Our  experience  was  the  same  as  that  of  our  pre¬ 
decessors,  for.  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  make  our 
animals  eat  enough,  they  all  went  from  bad  to 
worse. 

EXPERIMENTAL  FEEDING.— In  order  to  com¬ 
pare  the  experimental  animals  with  others  on  a 
diet  more  closely  resembling  a  normal  one  a  number 
of  other  albino  rats  were  fed  on  a  mixture  con¬ 
taining  (10  per  cent  of  whole  milk  powder,  17  per 
cent  of  starch  and  23  per  cent  of  lard.  In  contrast 
to  the  rats  on  the  diets  of  purified  nutrients  those 
on  the  milk  diet  grew,  reproduced  and  maintained 
themselves  normally.  There  was  no  trouble  in  feed¬ 
ing  these  rats  successfully.  Although  the  artificial 
diets  contained  the  same  proportions  .of  protein, 
fat.  carbohydrate  and  each  of  the  inorganic  ele¬ 
ments  as  did  the  rniik  food,  they  were  inadequate 
diets:  the  rats  could  not  live  on  them.  It  became 
evident  that  there  was  something  in  the  milk  which 
made  the  mixtures  containing  the  milk  powder  an 
adequate  food.  Although  we  did  not  know  what 
this  substance  could  be.  we  decided  to  remove  the 
protein  from  separator  milk  and  evaporate  the 
whey.  When  the  dried  residue  was  used  in  the  diets 
as  a  source  of  the  mineral  matter,  and  also  as  a  part 
of  the  carbohydrate  in  our  experimental  diets,  the 
rats  grew  normally,  those  declining  recovered,  and 
all  the  troubles  previously  encountered  disappeared. 

RESULTS. — In  their  report  of  these  experiments 
Osborne  and  Mendel  (Carnegie  Publication  156, 
1011)  wrote:  “Thus  at  length  we  have  found  a  meth¬ 
od  of  controlling  or  furnishing  some  of  the  most  es¬ 
sential  non-protein  factors  in  the  diet,  so  that  the 
value  of  the  individual  proteins  can  be  investigated 
under  much  more  favorable  conditions  than  for¬ 
merly.  ...  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  as  a 
maintenance  diet  our  food  lacked  something  other 
than  protein  and  energy.  It.  remains  to  be  shown 
precisely  what  the  lacking  component  of  our  earlier 
diets  is;  whether  some  organic  constituent,  or  a 
peculiar  proportion  of  inorganic  ingredients.”  With 
this  discovery  began  the  recognition  of  the  part 
played  in  normal  diets  by  the  factors  which  are  now 
so  widely  discussed  under  the  name  of  vitamine. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.— Soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  report  just  referred  to  a 
paper  appeared  by  F.  G.  Hopkins  of  Cambridge,  Eng¬ 
land.  in  which  he  showed  that  if  a  very  little  milk 
was  fed  separately  each  day  rats  would  then  freely 
eat  diets  of  purified  food  products  and  grow  rapidly. 
From  this  fact,  which  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
hundreds  of  experiments,  it  is  evident  that  the  cause 
of  the  refusal  of  the  rats  to  eat  the  artificial  diets 
in  sufficient  quantity  was  not  merely  a  lack  of  flavor, 
or  distaste  for  a  food  to  which  they  were  not  accus¬ 
tomed.  but  was  a  lack  of  something  which  was  essen¬ 
tial  for  their  well-being  and  even  for  their  very  ex¬ 
istence.  Once  this  mysterious  food  factor  was  sup¬ 
plied.  the  artificial  food  mixtures  appeared  to  satisfy 
all  the  needs  of  nutrition.  I  say  appeared  to  satisfy, 
because  a  second  remarkable  discovery  followed  soon. 

ANOTHER  DIETARY  FACTOR.— The  animals 
which  grew  normally  for  some  time  on  the  food  com¬ 
posed  of  protein,  carbohydrate,  lard  and  the  sepa¬ 
rator  milk  residue  after  10  or  12  weeks  ceased  to 
grow,  declined  in  weight  and  soon  died,  while  those 
fed  on  the  food  containing  whole  milk  powder  did 
not  thus  fail.  What  made  the  difference?  After 
careful  consideration  the  only  marked  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  diets  appeared  to  be  in  the  fat,  for  in  one 
food  all  of  the  fat  was  lard,  while  in  the  food  contain¬ 
ing  milk  a  part  was  butterfat.  Although  no  one  had 
ever  discovered  anything  about  the  nutritive  value  of 
fats  which  would  even  suggest  that  butterfat  differed 
in  any  way  from  lard  in  its  effect  on  the  growing  ani¬ 
mal.  we  replaced  a  part  of  the  lard  in  the  diet  with 
butterfat  and  fed  this  to  the  moribund  rats.  To  our 
astonishment  these  animals  promptly  recovered  and 
continued  from  then  on  to  thrive  and  grow  without 
any  further  trouble.  Here  then  was  a  second  diet¬ 
ary  factor  which  was  essential  for  the  normal  growth 
of  the  young  animal.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  discovery  was  made  simultaneously  and  inde¬ 
pendently  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  by 
MV?Collum  and  Davis,  to  whom  priority  must  be  ac¬ 
corded,  because  they  published  an  account  of  their 
results  just  one  month  before  we  did. 
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DIFFERING  VITAMINES. — By  these  experiments 
it  was  proved  that  milk  contains  two  substances;  one 
absolutely  essential  for  the  life,  the  other  for  the 
growth  of  the  young.  The  former  is  now  known  as 
the  water-soluble,  the  latter  as  the  fat-soluble  vita- 
mine.  Subsequent  experiments  have  fully  confirmed 
these  discoveries  and  have  greatly  enlarged  our 
knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  these  two  factors 
in  many  articles  commonly  used  as  food.  We  thus 
have  evidence  that  at  least  two  vita  mines  exist 
which  must  be  present  in  any  adequate  diet,  one  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  the  other  soluble  in  fats. 

FOOD  QUALITY. — The  water-soluble  vitamine  is 
not  equally  abundant  in  all  parts  of  plants  or  ani¬ 
mals.  These  facts,  which  have  only  recently  been 
learned,  are  of  great  practical  importance,  because 
civilized  man  eats  only  a  small  part  of  his  food  in 
the  natural  state.  A  large  part  of  our  modern  foods 
consists  of  products  more  or  less  purified.  Thus 
patent  flour,  which  furnishes  much  of  the  food  of 
many  people,  contains  only  the  harder  part  of  the 
endosperm  of  the  wheat  kernel,  and  this  part  of  the* 
seed  has  been  shown  to  contain  almost  none  of  either 
the  water  or  fat-soluble  vitamine.  Sugar  is  almost 
chemically  pure  and  is  vitamine-free.  Lard  contains 
no  vitamines,  butter  only  insignificant  quantities  of 
the  water-soluble,  but  much  of  the  fat-soluble  vita¬ 
mine.  Meat,  i.  a,  animal  muscle,  contains  relatively 
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little  of  either  of  these  vitamines,  but  liver,  kidney 
and  heart  contain  much  of  both.  The  leaves  and 
roots  of  plants  are  relatively  rich  in  the  water-solu¬ 
ble  vitamine  and  the  oil  contained  in  the  leaves  also 
in  the  fat-soluble.  These  facts  show  how  important 
a  properly  mixed  diet  is,  and  how  necessary  is  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  vegetables,  if  one  is  to  be 
properly  nourished.  All  these  facts  correspond  with 
the  general  experience  of  mankind  and  explain  why 
they  have  persisted  in  dietary  habits  which  until  re¬ 
cently  had  no  support  in  the  teachings  of  the  science 
of  nutrition.  We  now  know  that  an  adequate  diet 
must  supply  other  things  than  proteins,  fats,  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  mineral  salts  for,  no  matter  how  well  a 
diet  containing  these  may  supply  the  needed  energy, 
it  will  be  of  little  use  unless  it  also  supplies  the  vita¬ 
mines.  THOMAS  B.  OSBORNE. 

(Continued  next  week.) 


Using  Clover  In  the  Silo 

AS  to  clover  for  silage,  will  say  that  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  equal  to  corn,  and  would  not  put  it  in 
the  silo  under  ordinary  conditions.  It  is  much  better 
to  use  the  clover  Tor  hay  and  the  corn  for  the  silo. 
However,  in  the  case  of  the  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa, 
it  might  be  policy  to  put  some  in  silo  if  weather  was 
very  wet.  In  regard  to  my  experience  with  clover  for 
silage,  it  might  be  better  to  explain  why  I  have  put  it 
in  the  silo.  Having  a  farm  that  is  nearly  all  tillable. 
I  have  found  it  advisable  to  keep  my  milch  cows  in 
the  barn  during  the  daytime  for  seven  Summers,  and 
turn  them  into  the  pasture  during  the  night  only. 
This  enables  me  to  decrease  the  amount  of  land  used 
for  pasture,  because  they  are  fed  silage  while  in  the 
barn  in  the  daytime.  By  this  method  the  cows  are 
not  pestered  with  flies,  and  I  can  keep  more  stock  and 
maintain  my  milk  flow  much  better. 

Owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  corn  crop  one 
year  I  was  short  of  silage  for  the  next  Summer,  and 
so  thought  I  would  try  putting  clover  in  the  silo  to 
feed  later.  The  clover  kept  fairly  well,  but  turned 
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rather  dark  and  did  not  smell  very  good.  When  the 
silo  was  opened  the  cows  did  not  seem  to  like  it  very 
well  at  first,  but  after  a  few  days  they  ate  it  quite 
well  and  held  up  the  milk  flow.  This  clover  was  cut 
on  a  very  wet,  foggy  morning,  when  heavily  loaded 
with  moisture,  raked  at  once  and  drawn  to  the  silo. 
My  silos  are  in  the  end  of  a  basement  barn,  and  by 
driving  on  to  the  secoml-story  floor  we  were  enabled 
to  pitch  the  clover  onto  a  scaffold  and  then  into  the 
silo  without  cutting.  Care  was  taken  to  see  that  the 
clover  was  evenly  distributed  and  very  thoroughly 
tramped. 

I  shall  not  try  it  again  this  Summer,  as  I  have 
nearly  enough  corn  silage  to  last  me  through  the 
Summer.  If  I  were  short  of  silage  I  would  put  some 
iu  the  silo  again  this  year,  as  I  Shall  have  an  enor¬ 
mous  crop  of  clover,  thanks  to  the  use  of  lime.  I 
would  not  advise  the  average  farmer  to  try  it  except 
as  stated  before;  that  is,  in  case  of  first  cutting  of 
Alfalfa.  The  clover  should  be  cut  when  very  green, 
as  when  it  commences  to  ripen  it  wrould  be  too  woody 
to  pack  well.  We  did  not  cut  it  at  all,  hut  put  it  into 
the  silo  whole.  We  never  have  tried  running  it 
through  the  blower,  but  from  experience  I  have  had 
with  small  leafy  corn  would  expect  there  would  be 
trouble  in  getting  it  through  the  blower  pipe.  An¬ 
other  objection  to  putting  much  of  it  in  the  silo  is  its 
bulkiness,  for  it  would  take  a  lot  of  silo  room  to 
hold  even  a  small  aci’eage.  We  cut  not  to  exceed 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  the  clover,  and  it  made 
14  ft,  in  depth  in  a  silo  11  ft.  in  diameter. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  use  water  if  the  clover 
was  becoming  ripe  or  had  commenced  to  dry  after 
cutting.  The  best  time  to  cut  it  would  be  when  very 
wet,  with  a  rain  or  heavy  dew;  rake  at  once  and 
put  into  the  silo  at  once,  before  it  had  a  chance  to 
wilt  or  dry.  m.  c.  porter. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  years  ago  in  Delaware  we  saw 
bow  the  late  E.  IT.  Bancroft  used  Crimson  clover  as 
silage.  The  seed  of  Crimson  was  used  as  a  cover  crop 
in  corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  In  the  following 
May,  while  in  bloom,  this  clover  was  cut  into  the  silo 
and  well  tramped  down.  Then  the  stubble  was  ma¬ 
nured  and  plowed  and  used  for  corn  or  tomatoes. 
Year  by  year  the  soil  grew  more  productive  through 
this  treatment,  and  the  silage  was  fed  out  during 
the  Summer.  It  took  the  place  of  pasture.  During 
the  hot  weather  it  was  black  and  often  strong  smell¬ 
ing.  but  the  cows  enjoyed  it  and  did  well  on  it. 


The  Business  of  a  Peach  Orchard 

RECENT  bulletin,  No.  04.  from  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station  at  East  Lansing,  contains  a 
study  of  a  12-vear-old  peach  orchard.  This  orchard 
is  located  in  Allegan  Co.,  Mich.,  eight  miles  from 
South  Haven.  It  is  located  on  good  peach  soil, 
which  means  a  gravelly  or  sandy  loam.  There  is 
good  air  drainage,  wlith  a  gentle  slope  to  the  south¬ 
west.  The  land  was  originally  covered  with  hard¬ 
wood  timber.  After  clearing,  general  farm  crops 
were  raised.  This  is  the  third  bearing  orchard  upon 
lhe  same  land,  and  was  set  in  the  Spring  of  1007. 
The  trees  were  planted  20  ft.  apart  each  way.  This 
is  now  called  a  mistake,  as  24  ft.,  or  even  more, 
would  have  been  better.  The  trees  in  the  orchard  in¬ 
clude  100  trees  of  New  Prolific,  370  Engles,  200  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  120  Gold  Drop,  125  Elberta,  100  Banner.  100 
Fitzgerald.  275  Smock  and  200  Salways.  As  Ss  not 
uncommon,  some  were  not  true  to  name.  Of  the 
Smock  120  were  Champion,  and  nearly  all  the  Ban¬ 
ner  were  unknown.  The  nurserymen  made  a  refund 
when  the  mistake  was  discovered.  The  following 
statement  gives  the  commercial  return  for  the  12 
years  of  the  life  of  this  orchard : 


r-For  Entire 

>  Orchard--, 

Per  Acre. 

Total 

Total 

Net  r.oss 

Year 

Age 

Expenses 

Receipts 

or  Profit 

1007— 

1 

year. .  . . 

$415.06 

$509.50 

$6.20 

1908— 

2 

years. . . 

225.25 

L  15.01 

1000— 

• » 

• » 

years. . . 

204.60 

65.00 

L  0.31 

lino — i 

years . . . 

238.28 

L  15.88 

1011  — 

r> 

vears. . . 

772.43 

2,561.25 

119.26 

1012—6 

years. . . 

832.84 

2,020.09 

130.22 

1013— 

7 

years. . . 

755.13 

1.800.00 

60.66 

1014— 

-8 

years. . . 

1.202.77 

4,015.45 

181.51 

1015— 

0 

years. . . 

873.35 

1,000.56 

14.48 

1916— 

10  years.. 

1.064.51 

2,832.22 

117.85 

1017— 

11.  years.. 

618.74 

1.672.50 

70.25 

1018— 

l: 

1  years . . 

538.41 

1,626.95 

72.57 

Tota 

ils . 

$7,831.37 

$19,094.42 

$750.80 

The 

first  year 

of  planting, 

a  crop  of 

corn  was 

grown 

between  the 

>  young  trees 

:.  As  we  see. 

this  gave 

an  income  of  $500.50,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  corn, 
of  course,  helped  the  trees.  The  third  year  there  is 
a  credit  of  $65,  which  represents  the  money  refunded 
by  the  nurserymen  for  trees  not  true  to  name.  This 
represents  the  payment  for  about  200  trees.  There 
was  no  income  for  the  fourth  year,  but  the  trees  be¬ 
gan  bearing  the  fifth  year  and  have  given  fair  crops 
ever  since.  The  season  of  1914  was  the  heaviest  year, 
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both  in  receipts  and  in  expenses.  Many  of  the  trees 
were  killed  in  1918,  although  several  hardy  varieties 
bore  fairly  well.  In  several  of  these  years  the  crop 
was  nearly  all  sold  to  a  canning  factory  without  sort¬ 
ing.  The  orchard  is  now  said  to  be  in  good  condition, 
and  many  of  the  trees  are  likely  to  continue  yielding 
live  or  six  more  crops.  It  is  said  that  the  first  peach 
orchard  on  this  land  produced  12  crops.  The  second 
orchard  was  pulled  out  when  four  years  old.  being 
severely  damaged  by  the  freeze  in  October,  1900.  A 
full  study  of  the  bulletin  would  interest  many  of  our 
peach  growers,  as  of  course  only  the  details  can  be 
given  here.  The  orchard  is  said  to  he  an  average  one 
of  the  better  class,  having  the  advantage  of  soil  and 
location.  It  has  received  intelligent  and  thorough 
care.  It  did  not  come  'into  bearing  unusually  early, 
and  has  lived  through  several  severe  Winters,  so 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  orchard  has  paid  a  good 
profit.  A  summary  of  the  total  cost  of  handling  this 
orchard  for  a  full  12  years  is  given  below.  The 
heaviest  expenses  Avere  in  1914,  in  which  year 
$1,292.77  was  expended.  The  chief  items  that  year 
were  $419.53  for  packing,  and  $184.  for  picking.  This 
statement  is  very  interesting  and  valuable  to  fruit 
men.  We  have  got  to  learn  about  such  things,  which 
include  the 'actual  cost  of  production  and  income,  be- 
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son  most  of  the  work  animals  get  little  more  than 
enough  work  to  give  them  needed  exercise,  if,  indeed, 
that  much.  Under  these  conditions  heavy  grain  feed¬ 
ing  is  not  only  expensive  but  even  dangerous.  This 
is  where  the  carrot  comes  in  so  well. 

IDEAL  RATIONS. — For  some  time  past  we  have 
been  feeding  carrots  twice  a  day,  about  four  quarts 
at  a  feed,  and  grain  only  once.  This  is  because  we 
happened  to  have  a-  good  crop  of  carrots  last  year, 
which,  owing  to  the  warm  Fall,  did  not  keep  as 
well  as  usual.  My  ideal  feed  would  be  oats  once  a 
day,  carrots  once,  and  dent  corn  on  the  ear  once. 
With  this  feeding  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  a  team  to 
do  any  ordinary  work  required.  Too  heavy  feeding 
may  induce  scouring,  especially  toward  Spring,  when 
decay  begins  to  set  in,  but  Aye  seldom  experience  any 
trouble  in  this  line.  I  have  never  been  without  car¬ 
rots  for  Winter  feeding  since  I  have  owned  horses, 
unless  some  accident  prevented  us  from  growing  a 
crop. 

GROWING  AND  HANDLING.— We  have  learned 
some  things  I  i  growing  and  handling  this  crop  which 
may  be  of  value  to  others.  The  first  one  of  impor¬ 
tance  is  to  he  settled  when  making  out  the  order  for 
seed.  I  always  grow  the  short  variety,  known  as 
Guerande  or-Oxlieart,  not  because  it  is  the  host  nor 


time  to  get  the  seed  as  nearly  right  as  possible  at 
first.  I  like  to  sow  as  soon  after  a  rain  as  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition.  A  heavy  rain  soon  after 
sowing  may  pack  or  wash  the  surface  so  much  as  to 
greatly  injure  the  stand.  I  usually  set  the  marker 
for  rows  14  inches  apart.  The  seed  should  be  co\r- 
ered  rather  shallow.  The  young  plants  are  small 
and  delicate,  and  the  first  weeding  is  slow  and  tedi¬ 
ous  work,  't  here  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  take  a  good 
Avlieel  hoe  with  a  knife  which  does  not  throw  the 
earth  toward  the  row,  then  get  on  your  knees  with 
hand  weeders  and  clean  out  the  rows.  This  is  the 
most  objectionable  feature  connected  with  the  crop 
under  average  farm  conditions.  It  needs  a  man  or  a 
boy  who  can  and  will  move  to  do  this  work.  Many 
men  who  may  do  a  fair  day’s  work  at  regular  farm 
work  may  be  almost  worthless  here.  Boys  soon  tire 
of  the  job;  men,  too,  for  that  matter.  It  is  work 
which  needs  to  be  done  promply,  for  the  expense  in¬ 
creases  rapidly  with  each  day  of  neglect.  About  the 
best  way  when  possible  is  to  get  all  the  help  that  can 
be  mustered  for  the  job  and  hustle  it  through  in 
short  order.  If  that  can  be  done  nobody  gets  really 
tired  and  the  task  seems  an  easy  one.  If  this  first 
weeding  is  done  thoroughly  and  Avell  the  later  work 
will  not  be  troublesome.  If  the  wheel  hoe  is  run 


The  llai/  Loader  at  Work  on  a  Pennsylvania  Farm.  Fig.  210. 


fore  we  can  ever  hope  to  know  what  we  are  doing  in 
our  farm  business : 


Trees  and  planting .  $157.95 

Corn  crop .  124.38 

Dormant  spraying,  material  and  labor....  285.49 

Summer  spraying,  material  and  labor .  135.84 

Pruning  and  removing  brush .  614.43 

Hoeing  and  boring  .  70.25 

Plowing  and  cultivation .  665  86 

Fertilizer,  manure  and  application .  :  G  11 

Cover  crops,  seeds  and  planting .  42  07 

Thinning  .  1 54.30 

Picking  .  907.69 

Trucking  to  packing  house .  232.60 

Packing  .  471.05 

Hauling  to  shipping  station .  560.00 

Packages  .  1,842.08 

Equipment  charge .  71.00 

Interest  on  land .  l.OtfO.OO 

Incidentals  .  19.27 


Totals .  $7,831.37 


Feeding  Carrots  to  Horses 

rllEORY  AND  PRACTICE.— A  recent  inquiry  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  regarding  the  feeding  of  carrots 
to  horses,  and  (he  somewhat  theoretical  answer, 
leads  me  to  write  our  experience  in  this  line.  From 
the  standpoint  of  chemical  analysis  alone  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  true  that  no  high  feeding  value  can  be  attributed 
to  carrots,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  we  value  them  highly  as  a  Winter  feed. 
This  applies  to  farm  horses  doing  light  work  only. 
With  teams  required  to  do  steady  hard  work  the 
outcome  might  be  different,  though  I  feel  that  even 
under  those  conditions  the  addition  of  some  carrots 
to  the  ration  would  be  beneficial.  One  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  in  farm  management  is  to  balance  the 
team  labor  needed  during  the  busy  season.  The 
usual  result  is  that  during  much  of  the  Winter  sea- 


the  most  productive,  but  because  the  choice  of  this 
variety  naturally  cuts  down  the  cost  of  harvesting, 
which  is  one  of  the  two  expensive  operations  in 
growing  the  crop.  The  choice  of  a  spot  in  which  to 
grow  them  is  the  next  essential.  This  is  a  fine  gar¬ 
den  crop,  requiring  close  hand  work  at  the  first 
weeding,  hence  land  should  be  selected  which  is  free 
from  stones,  mellow  and  easily  worked  with  a  wheel- 
lioe  and  hand  weeders.  It  should  be  fertile  and  well 
enriched,  for  a  large  product  can  be  grown  on  a 
small  area,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  work  over  more 
ground  than  is  necessary.  This  should  be  plowed 
early  in  Spring,  or  the  Fall  'before,  then  worked  over 
early  and  often  enough  to  get  all  the  Aveeds  possible 
to  sprout  before  the  seed  is  sown.  It  costs  very  little 
to  Aveed  this  piece  of  ground  Avith  a  team  and  liar- 
roAv  before  Ihe  crop  is  on  it.  but  it  is  sIoav,  back- 
aching  and  expensive  to  do  it  when  the  young  plants 
are  there;  therefore,  it  pays  to  do  just  as  much  as 
possible  beforehand.  With  good  land,  well  enriched, 
the  seeding  may  be  delayed  until  the  first  of  June 
here  in  Northern  Pennsylvania  and  a  good  crop  be 
obtained.  Too  early  sowing  also  tends  to  overgrowth, 
Avith  too  many  burst  carrots,  Avliich  are  tough  and 
undesirable. 

PREPARATION  AND  SOWING.— In  preparation 
for  soAving  the  ground  should  be  avcII  prepared  and 
leveled  with  a  float,  as  for  any  small  garden  seeds. 
In  setting  the  drill  do  not  trust  to  any  printed  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  plate.  Try  it  out  on  a  board  or  else- 
Avhere  until  you  feel  sure  you  have  it  set  as  you  want 
it;  then  Avatch  the  machine  constantly  to  see  that  it 
is  soAving  as  it  should.  Carrot  seeds  are  light  and 
irregular  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  sowed  just 
right.  Thinning  is  expensive  and  it  pays  to  take 


through  them  once  or  twice  at  frequent  intervals  the 
plants  Avill  soon  be  large  enough  to  shade  the  ground 
and  keep  down  most  AA'eeds.  If  a  second  weeding  is 
needed  it  will  not  be  a  serious  task. 

HARVESTING. — Next  comes  the  harvesting.  First 
take  one  or  Iavo  light,  convenient  hoes  to  the  vise  and 
sharpen  them  well  with  a  file.  Next  get  the  ordinary 
one-horse  diamond-toothed  cultivator  and  remove  all 
but  the  middle  tooth  at  the  rear  of  the  frame.  Hitch 
a  steady  horse  to  this.  I  choose  one  without  shoes 
for  this  work,  as  shoes  injure  the  roots  more.  We 
Avork  our  mules  and  horses  Avhose  feet  will  stand  it, 
av  it  bout  shoes  during  the  Summer.  Take  the  hoes 
and  with  quick,  careful  strokes,  clip  the  tops  from 
about  four  roAvs  of  the  carrots.  Then  take  an  or¬ 
dinary  wooden-toothed  hand  rake  and  rake  the  tops 
to  one  side.  The  horse  or  mule  is  then  led  or  driven 
along  each  i-oav  and  the  single  cultivator  tooth  loos¬ 
ens  the  carrots.  I  often  go  tAviee  on  the  same  row, 
for  at  best  the  tooth  will  dodge  some  roots  the  first 
time.  Here  is  Avhere  Avisdom  in  choosing  the  right 
variety  Avlien  ordering  the  seed  becomes  apparent. 
With  a  deep-rooted  sort  all  this  digging  must  be  done 
by  hand,  which  is  a  slow,  back-aching  operation. 
When  loosened  in  this  Avay  Avith  the  cultivator  tooth 
nothing  remains  but  to  pick  them  up  and  take  to  the 
cellar.  Much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
ground,  however.  If  Avet,  so  that  the  earth  sticks  to 
the  roots,  much  time  must  be  spent  in  knocking  this 
off.  Here  Ave  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather,  and 
some  seasons  the  work  is  much  more  easily  done 
than  others.  One  cannot  give  too  much  heed  to  the 
weather,  for  much  of  the  best  growth  of  such  root 
crops  is  made  in  such  cool  weather,  and  it  is  unwise 
to  cut  this  groAVth  short.  feed  av.  card. 
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Bees  on  the  Faim 

What  a  Woman  Can  Do 

Part  I. 


A  Neglected  Industry. — Why  is  bee 
culture  given  so  little  attention  in  our 
farm  papers?  “Oh,”  someone  answers, 
“there  are  special  journals  devoted  to 
that  industry.”  There  are ;  there  are 
also  stock  journals,  horticultural,  home 
and  poultry  journals,  and  yet  all  of  these 
subjects  have  a  portion  of  every  issue  of 
the  general  farm  paper  devoted  to  them, 
while  I  believe  about  the  only  mention 
of  bees  I’ve  seen  for  weeks  was  a  paid 
advertisement  headed  “A  Bee  Line  to 
Profit.”  There  have  been  a  lot  of  sug¬ 
gestions  to  our  country  women  about 
making  “'pin  money”  for  themselves  by 
raising  cut  flowers,  making  jams  and 
jellies  or  raising  poultry  ;  but  very  little 
has  been  urged  in  favor  of  bees.  I  can 
readily  understand  why  the  busy  farmer 
does  not  often  undertake  their  care,  but 
I  do  not  understand  why  the  farm  woman 
cannot  he  interested  at  least  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  providing  honey  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  In  the  recent*  sugar  shortage 
honey  was  a  great  help  to  me. 

Unnecessary  Fear. — I  believe  the 
lack  of  interest  in  bees  for  the  farm  comes 
from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  them  coupled 
with  an  unreasonable  fear  of  what  .Tosh 
Billings  called  their  “javelins.”  I  have 
in  mind  an  example  of  this  fear.  A 
young  woman,  farm  raised,  came  to  live 
in  the  same  yard  with  us.  The  path 
between  the  houses  ran  near  my  beehives, 
and  when  she  first  came  she  would  walk 
back  to  the  barn  and  come  up  the  drive, 
rods  farther,  rather  than  risk  taking  the 
few7  steps  near  the  bees.  She  had  a  little 
boy  just  beginning  to  run  about,  and  she 
was  really  very  uncomfortable  about  him 
whenever  he  w?as  out.  She  seemed  to 
think  the  bees  were  lying  in  ambush, 
ready  to  attack  at  all  times,  and  that  the 
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child  was  in  real  danger  of  being  stung 
to  death.  I  notice  she  no  longer  prefers 
the  long  way  around,  and  there  are  two 
little  boys  running  about  now.  She  has 
told  the  sturdy  two-year-old  he  “must 
not  touch ;  the  bugs  will  bite,”  and  the 
four-year-old  found  that  out  for  himself 
when  he  put  his  index  finger  on  a 
“water-carrier”  in  the  pump  sink,  the 
only  time  he  has  ever  been  stung.  Yes, 
we  admit  that  they  will  use  their  “jave¬ 
lins”  at  times,  and  on  anyone.  If  any¬ 
one  boasts  in  your  presence  that  bees 
will  not  sting  him  just  regard  the  state¬ 
ment  as  a  mistake.  You  can  be  sure 
that  person  has  only  handled  the  “pesky 
little  bugs”  when  they  were  on  their 
good  behavior  in  times  of  plenty.  But 
suppose  they  do  sting  occasionally,  what 
of  it?  If  you  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
unfortunates,  like  myself,  in  wrhose  case 
a  sting  any  place  about  the  head  swells 
eyes  shut,  let  me  comfort  you  by  telling 
you  that  if  you  will  persevere  and  get 
stung  often  enough^vou  will  probably  find 
yourself  becoming  immune  to  the  poison 
after  awhile,  so  that  the  swelling  will 
not  be  so  painful.  Of  course  the  thrust 
of  the  “javelin”  will  always  hurt. 

Other  Fighters. — But  doesn’t  an  old 
hen  “peck”  spitefully  sometimes?  Won’t 
a  turkey  gobbler  “flop”  you?  Yes,  and 
nearly  knock  you  off  your  feet,  besides 
leaving  big  purple  bruises  on  your  body? 
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Hiving  the  New  Sicarm 

And  I  think  I’d  rather  hive  a  swarm  of 
bees  than  to  put  my  hand  under  a  sitting 
turkey  hen  unless  I  personally  knew  her 
to  be  of  a  peaceable  disposition.  Yet  we 
would  think  anyone  very  foolish  to  be 
deterred  from  keeping  poultry  by  fear 
of  being  hurt.  I  have  had  my  hands  and 
arms  scratched  from  gathering  blackber¬ 
ries  until  they  hurt  quite  as  badly  as 
would  a  bee  sting,  but  is  that  a  good 
reason  for  doing  without  blackberry  pies 
and  jam?  It  is  just  as  foolish  to  do 
without  honey  for  fear  of  bee  stings.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  have  bees  and  reduce 
the  danger  of  stings  to  a  minimum.  As 
a  rule  when  bees  swarm  they  are  peace¬ 
able  and  easily  handled.  Some  things 
cause  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however, 
such  as  adverse  weather  conditions,  two 
or  more  swarms  issuing  at  once  and  get¬ 
ting  "all  mixed  up,”  or  something  of  that 
kind,  so  never  make  the  mistake  of  being 
reckless  about  handling  them.  If  one 
could  be  certain  he  would  make  no  wrong 
move,  that  nothing  would  fall  or  tip 
over,  and  could  be  gentle  and  steady 
enough  in  all  his  movements,  he  might 
handle  them  .without  protecting  himself. 
But  for  my  part  I  think  it  foolhardy  to 
do  so,  for  one  can  be  protected  without 
making  himself  unduly  uncomfortable 
and  can  work  so  much  more  rapidly  and 
surely.  The  suit  of  armor  that  I  don 
is  very  simple.  It  is  always  wise  to 
cover  up  your  hair.  If  a  hee  finds  her¬ 
self  entangled  in  your  tresses  it  seems 
to  make  her  very  nervous.  She  appears 
to  “lose  her  head”  and  starts  straight  for 
yours. 

Dressing  for  Work. — For  a  head 
covering  I  use  a  globe  bee  veil.  It  is 
light,  quickly  and  easily  adjusted  over 
bonnet  or  hat.  As  I  wear  short-sleeved 
house  dresses  about  my  work  I  keep  a 
pair  of  long,  loose,  canvas  gloves  hang¬ 
ing  with  my  bee  veil.  When  the  gloves 
were  new  they  were  dipped  in  linseed 
oil  and  hung  up  to  dry.  I  have  them  long 
enough  to  come  well  up  over  the  sleeve, 
and  that  is  all  the  protection  I  have 
found  needful.  If  I  happen  to  have  on 
low  shoes,  and  the  bees  crawl  on  my 
stockings  and  are  brushed  by  my  skirts, 
they  are  apt  to  resent  it.  If  they  crawl 
into  the  clothing  anywhere  and  are 
pinched  they  will  sting.  Otherwise  they 
seldom  sting  through  clothing,  and  I  have 
frequently  worked  with  them  wearing  a 
thin  lawn  dress. 

A  Wandering  Swarm. — As  a  child  I 
was  very  fond  of  honey,  and  when  I  was 
married  I  wanted  to  have  bees.  My 
father-in-law  discouraged  me.  He  had 
tried  the  bees  and  given  them  up  in  dis¬ 
gust.  I  know  now  that  he  failed  because 
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he  tried  to  increase  by  dividing  and  car¬ 
ried  his  dividing  so  far  as  to  weaken  his 
colonies  too  much.  But  one  day  while 
preparing  the  noon  meal  I  heard  a  great 
buzzing  over  my  head,  and  looked  up  to 
see  a  swarm  of  bees  passing  over.  I  had 
a  tin  dishpan  in  my  hand,  and  I  caught 
up  something  and  began  belaboring  it 
and  shouting.  I  had  an  idea  that  some 
kind  of  a  din  was  indispensable.  The 
bees  settled  in  a  tall  young  hickory  tree 
in  the  yard.  I  suppose  they  would  have 
done  so  had  I  not  battered  my  dishpan. 
I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  how  to 
get  them,  now  they  were  in  sight.  From 
his  father’s  experiments  my  husband  did 
know  something  about  how  to  get  them 
into  a  hive,  so  I  ran  excitedly  to  the 
field  to  fetch  him.  He  came  willingly 
to  try  to  save  them.  We  had  no  hive, 
but  he  told  me  to  get  some  kind  of  a  box 
while  he  “rigged  up.”  lie  put  on  a 
heavy  coat,  wrapped  all  up  in  mosquito 
bar,  and  got  a  ladder.  I  got  out  a  sheet 
and  spread  it  on  the  ground.  He  climbed 
the  ladder,  sawed  off  the  limb  and  let  it 
fall  on  the  sheet.  We  burned  rags  and 
did  I  know  not  how  many  unnecessary 
things,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon  had  the  bees  in  the  box.  We  spent 
two  or  thre*  hours  doing  a  few  minutes’ 
work,  because  we  did  not  know  how ! 

Preparing  the  Hive. — After  work 
that  evening  we  visited  an  old  man.  a 
retired  cabinet  maker,  who  was  locally 
considered  a  great  bee  man,  to  see  if  we 
could  get  a  hive.  He  made  his  own  hives. 
I  had  the  idea  that  all  parts  of  a  hive 
should  be  accessible.  These  hives  were 
not  so  made.  When  I  asked  him  how  I 
eould'get  into  the  brood  chamber  he  told 
me  I  had  no  business  there.  The  brood 
frames  were  nailed  fast.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  of  the  same  opinion  about  a  brood 
chamber  as  the  sitting  turkey  hen.  He 
tried  to  tell  us  now  to  transfer  our  bees 
from  the  box  to  the  hive,  but  I  do  not 
now  recall  any  part  of  his  instruction 
except  a  remark  he  made  about  getting 
rid  of  the  box,  because  “it  is  now  their 
home.” 

Hiving  the  Swarm. — The  next  day  we 
went  at.  the  job  ith  fear  and  trembling. 
It  proved  to  be  a  tedious  task,  and  my 
husband  soon  decided  he  had  already 
spent  too  much  time  and  wouldn’t  “fool 
with  ’em.”  and  went  back  to  his  plow. 
It  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  the  hees  were  thus  perfunctorily 
given  over  into  my  charge.  I  was  both 
hot  and  provoked,  but  determined  to  hive 
that  swarm  of  bees,  so  I  went  at  it.  I 
soon  got  so  hot  that  I  threw  off  the  extra 
clothing  I  had  put  on  for  protection, 
rolled  up  ny  sleeves  and  did  put  them 
where  I  wanted  them.  I  remember  that 
I  had  to  tear  the  box  to  pieces,  brush  the 
bees  off  the  pieces  and  run,  hide  them  or 
they  would  settle  back  on  them  again. 
For  a  wonder  I  was  not  stung,  and  my 
swarm  of  bees  did  well.  But  I  did  not, 
for  a  long  time,  know  where  to  get  the 
information  I  needed  really  to  make  a 
success  of  bee  culture.  It  seems  to  me 
that  things  are  brought  within  our  reach 
better  now.  I  find  the  advertising  pages 
of  our  magazines  very  entertaining  and 
instructive,  and  am  able  to  learn  a  lot 
from  them,  but  I  stumbled  along  several 
years  before  getting  in  touch  with  a  firm 
whose  advertisement  appeared  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  CLARA  COWING. 

Indiana. 


Experience  with  Hay  Caps 

In  answer  to  M.  D.  C.,  on  page  S07,  I 
would  say  I  made  75  hay  caps  40  years 
ago.  of  sheeting  two  yards  in  width,  hem¬ 
ming  the  torn  ends  and  turning  up  the 
four  corners  3  in.  In  each  corner  was 
put  a  strong  cord  or  small  line  with  a 
sharpened  wooden  peg  about  8  in.  long, 
attached  to  the  line,  to  drive  into  the 
ground  to  hold  the  caps  in  place.  These 
caps  are  still  in  good  condition,  and  will 
be  used  for  several  years.  Of  course,  in 
some  seasons  they  have  been  used  very 
little,  the  weather  was  so  good ;  in  other 
seasons  they  have  been  used  a  great  deal, 
and  I  consider  they  have  savo.i  -j  their 
cost  many  times  over  in  one  seas«.,i 

New  Hampshire.  E.  3.  M. 


2,500,000  Cabbage  Plants 

(Ready  Now)  All  Head  Early,  Succession,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Enkhuizen  Glory,  Early  Summer,  Early  Jersey 
Wakclleld,  Elat  Dutch  ami  Sorehead.  81.60  per  1.000. 

Kerooted  Cabbage  Flnnts  —  all  above  varieties 
#1.75  per  1,000. 

1,000.000  Danish  Bnllhend  (ready  now).  Our  "No. 
6”  Special  Strain  which  is  the  best  obtainable  from  tests. 
$1.75  per  1,000;  Rerooted  82.00  per  1,000. 

500,0001(eiiderson’s  Snowball  cauliflower  plant* 
grown  from  Burpee's  Seed.  $-1.0(1  per  1.000;  Rerooted 
$4.75  per  1,000.  (New  Plants  coming  on  all  the  time.) 

600,000  Tomato  Plants  (Field  Grown)  Bonny  Best, 
Chalks  Early  Jewel.  John  Baer  and  Stone,  #2.00  per  1,000: 
6.000  #9.00;  10,000  $17.00. 

1,000,000  Celery  Plant*— (Heady  July  1st),  Golden 
Self  Blanching,  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Golden 
Heart  and  Giant  Pascal.  $8.00  per  1,000. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Complete  plant  price  list  free. 

PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE  MOUKI8TOWN,  M.  J. 


ARR1SONS*  NURSERIE 

Fruit  Trees  Budded  from  Bearintr  Orchards. 
Peach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  quinco, 
crape-vines,  strawberry  plants,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  evergreens  and  nhaae  trees. 
Catalog  free.  box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


Large  Asparagus  Roots 

$2.60  hundred:  81  2  thousand.  S-yr.-roots,  81 .60  hun¬ 
dred  ;  88  thousand.  2-yr.-roots,  81  •  1  6  hundred;  $6.20 
thousand,  by  express.  II  AUK?  I,.  SQl' IKES, Good  Uruund.X.X. 


I  .InP.kliairnDlanli  200,000.  Parcel  post.  Danish 

LateliaDDagerlantS  Bail  Head,  (prepaid.)  100 — 45c.; 

600— *1.60;  1,000— #2.76.  Cauliflower,  100— 70c.  Every 
plant  a  good  one.  W.  J.  .MYERS.  K.  2,  Massillon,  Ohio 


Late  Cabbage  Plants  Sureliead  and  American 

Savoy  98c.  per  1,000;  *9  for  10,000;  *85  for  100,000. 
Plants  Ready  June  10  to  Aug.  10.  S.  A.  V1HIMN,  llardy,  Del. 


For  Sale-  Long  IslandSEED  CORN  WHITE  DENT 

J.  CODDINGTON,  -  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 


SWEET  POTATO  Plants  $3.6&  thousand,  express 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  N.  Y 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants  A8I1HEA  iV.'h  llllamiou,  N.  1. 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’*  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs,  II.  R.  Ely  $1.75 
Old  Time  Gardens 

By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 

Haunts  By  M.  O.  Wright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Duggar  1-60 

For  Sal m  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Thc*res  3  I?e3Son 

why  so  many 
people  make 

Grape  -Nuts 

the  regular  part,  of*  at 
least  one  meal  each.  day. 

It’s  because  of*  the 
delightful  flavor,  and  "won¬ 
derful  values  of  Grape-Nuts 
as  a  health  builder. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Farm  Co-operation 


The  Business  of  a  Grange  Exchange 

The  day  I  stumbled  on  the  State  Grange 
Exchange  in  Syracuse,  X.  IT.,  they  had 
just  finished  disposing  of  that  carload  of 
Grimm  Alfalfa  seed  from  the  Northwest, 
and  the  folks  in  the  store  were  jubilant 
over  the  result.  You  see.  the  seedsmen  in 
Syracuse,  hearing  the  Grange  Exchange 
had  ordered  a  whole  carload  at  one  ship¬ 
ment.  had  been  tolling  farmers  that  the 
Grange  wouldn’t  sell  all  that  Alfalfa  seed 
in  five  years.  It  teas  considerable  of  an 
undertaking,  since  it  cost  around  46  cents 
a  pound,  and  a  carload  contains  a  great 
many  thousand  pounds.  In  fact.  I  was 
told  that  carload  of  seed  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $18,000,  and  that  the 
draft  had  to  go  with  the  order. 

Yes,  it  was  a  big  undertaking :  but 
when  you've  got  120.000  of  New  York's 
State’s  most  progressive,  prosperous  and 
pushing  farmers  behind  you,  what’s 
$18,000  for  Alfalfa  seed? 


This  store  has  been  running  since  about 
October,  191S.  S.  .T.  Lowell.  Master  of 
the  State  Grange,  told  mt>  in  March  what 
the  aggregate  business  up  to  that  date 
had  been.  The  figures  are  misplaced,  and 
it  is  never  safe  to  quote  figures  from 
memory,  but  it  is  my  impression  that'he 
said  in  about  five  months  the  business 
handled  there  was  around  $80,000. 

However  that  may  be.  it  does  not  take 
you  long  in  the  Grange  Exchange  to  sense 
“big  business.”  I  saw  the  early  morning 
mail  opened  the  day  I  was  there,  and 
most  of  the  letters  contained  orders  for 
something,  and  practically  every  order 
had  a  check  pinned  to  it. 

The  business  was  growing  when  I  was 
there  faster  than  it  could  be  organized. 
Manager  Hall  had  a  force  of  about  eight, 
four  men  and  four  women,  working  in  the 
place.  One  man  tends  the  store.  The 
rest  are  in  the  office  handling  the  enor¬ 
mous  correspondence  and  banking  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  store  resembles  a  little  the  old 
“general  store”  at  the  corners,  that  has 


Office  Force  of  State  Grange  Exchange;  Manager  Richard  Hail  at  the  Left 


Tt  is  not  much  of  a  store  to  look  at. 
this  Grange  Exchange,  not  as  stores  go. 
There  is  no  imposing  front,  no  great 
window  trim,  no  effort  at  decoration  and 
embellishment,  as  great  department  stores 
are  accustomed  to  have.  But  in  the  two 
floors  of  that  store  they  were  doing  a 
business  that  any  house  in  Syracuse  might 
envy.  Retailing  is  a  little  out  of  their 
regular  line,  although  they  can  accomo¬ 
date  you  with  garden  seeds,  or  a  sprink¬ 
ling  pot,  or  almost  anything  you  need  in 
small  quantities.  Their  great  hold  is  be¬ 
ing  a  clearing-house  for  all  the  buying 
agents  of  all  the  local  Granges  through 
the  State. 

Take  this  matter  of  Luce’s  Favorite 
seed  corn,  for  example ;  pretty  much  all 
the  output  of  the  Suffolk  County  Co-op¬ 
erative  Association  has  been  handled 
through  this  one  insignificant-looking 
store  in  Syracuse.  Practically  all  that 
variety  of  seed  sold  in  New  York  State 
was  marketed  through  this  store,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  24.000  bushels  this  Spring.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
equipment  aud  supplies  the  Grange  Ex- 


been  driven  out  of  business  so  commonly 
by  the  mail  order  houses  and  by  the  prox¬ 
imity  to  which  the  cities  have  been 
brought  by  good  roads,  trolleys,  mail  de¬ 
livery  and  automobiles.  But  if  scores  of 
general  stores  have  been  wiped  out.  here  is 
one  that  has  sprouted  from  the  roots, 
bigger  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 
This  is  the  New  York  State  farmer's 
own  mail  order  house.  lie  supports  it: 
he  gets  the  profits  ;  In*  runs  the  business. 
These  men  counting  the  checks  are  his 
hired  men. 

The  Grange  Exchange  was  authorized 
in  1918  by  the  voting  delegates  of  the 
120. (MX)  Grangers  in  the  State.  There 
must  have  been  economic  necessity  for  it. 
or  it  would  not  have  been  brought  into 
existence.  Profiteering  on  farmers  who 
buy  individually  and  in  small  lots  is 
pretty  well  overcome  when  120.000  pool 
their  orders,  buy  skilfully  in  the  lowest 
market  and  can  demand  guaranteed  goods. 

The  120.000  mem  here  in  the  Grange  in 
New  York  are  scattered  through  900 
Subordinate  Granges  in  51  counties  of 
the  State.  Many  of  the  local  Granges 


Interior  of  Grange  Store.  Syracuse.  X.  V: 


change  has  been  distributing  through  the 
State  was  actually  handled  in  this  store. 
The  whole  stock  on  hand  that  I  saw  on 
the  two  floors  would  not.  I  should  judge, 
equal  two  carloads.  That’s  just  it;  Rich¬ 
ard  Hall,  the  energetic  manager  of  the 
store,  does  not  keep  stuff' ;  he  sells  it. 
Distribution  of  ca riots  often  takes  place 
at  the  freight  house.  That  car  of  Grimm 
Alfalfa  that  caused  the  Syracuse  seeds¬ 
men  so  much  anxiety  was.  I  am  informed, 
sold  before  it  was  ordered.  All  the  Grange 
folks  did  was  to  go  to  the  freight  house 
where  the  car  was  being  unloaded,  retag 
the  bags  to  their  respective  destinations, 
and  the  freight  hands  did  the  rest. 

Now  this  is  good  business.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  propositions  the  farmers  of 
New  York  State  ever  got  behind.  Not 
only  i-  it  advantageous  to  buy  collectively, 
but  buying  through  a  central  agency  it 
can  be  demanded  that  goods  measure  up 
to  a  standard.  Dairy  feeds  can  be  tested 
for  you  by  the  State,  and  the  dealer  who 
tries  to  put  across  a  dairy  ration  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  oat  hulls  or  sawdust, 
runs  against  a  snag  when  the  whole 
Grange  membership  of  New  York  State 
says  “Nothing  doing.” 


have  buying  agencies  of  their  own.  (bit 
of  these  local  buying  agencies  ('prang  the 
necessity  for  this  central  purchasing 
agency.  It  is  big  business  ge.ting  right 
out  to  the  farm.  The  officers  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  are:  President,  Prof.  II.  II.  Wing. 
Cornell  T’niversity.  Ithaca ;  advisory 
board.  8.  .T.  Lowell.  Fredonia.  Master  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange;  W.  N.  Giles. 
Skaneateles.  secretary  of  the  State 
Grange;  \Y.  T„  Bean,  treasurer  of  State 
Grange;  Ira  Sharp,  chairman  of  the  State 
Grange  executive  committee,  and  S.  L. 
Strivings,  president  of  the  Federation  of 
Farm  Bureaus  of  the  State. 

While  I  was  in  the  office  I  could  hear 
them  calling  off  orders  for  lime.  Soy  beans. 
Luce's  corn,  onion  seed,  apple  spray, 
prices  on  silos,  automobile  tires,  mowing 
machines,  cultivators,  sewing  machines, 
and  about  everything  else  you  can  think 
of  except  live  stock.  It  is  a  live,  going 
concern.  While  Manager  Hall  gives  no 
figures,  from  what  I  could  learn  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  from  other  sources,  it  appears  as  if 
at  the  present  rate  this  concern,  which  the 
farmers  own.  will  attain  a  business  in  its 
first  year  of  half  a  million  dollars. 

WALTER  II.  MAIN. 


Buy  roofing- 
by  the  year- 


Price  per  roll  is  not  all  of  roofing  cost.  “Bargain”  roofings 
generally  turn  out  to  be  very  expensive,  for  even  a  small  leak 
may  do  many  dollars’  worth  of  damage. 

Poor  roofings  soon  wear  out  and  need  patching  or  renewal 
and  this  means  extra  labor  and  expense,  which  must  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  your  roof. 

Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings  will  last  for  years,  because  they 
are  made  of  high-grade  water-proofing  materials  that  make 
them  weather-proof  and  extremely  durable. 

Figure  out  your  roofing  costs  on  the  basis  of  service  instead 
of  the  cost  per  roll  and  you  will  find  that  a  Barrett  Everlastic 
Roof  costs  less  per  year  of  service  than  cheaper  roofings 
that  cost  less  per  roll. 

Isn’t  this  the  right  way  to  buy  a  roof  ? 


Everlastic  Multi- Shingles  {4-in- One) 

Made  of  high-grade  felt  thoroughly  water-proofed 
and  surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  beautiful  natural 
slate  colors,  either  red  or  green.  Laid  in  strips  of 
four  shingles  in  one  at  far  less  cost  in  labor  and  time 
than  for  wooden  shingles.  Gives  you  a  roof  of 
artistic  beauty  worthy  of  the  finest  buildings,  and 
one  that  resists  fire  and  weather.  Needs  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles 

Made  of  the  same  durable  slate-surfaced  (red  or 
green  material  as  Everlastic  Multi-Shingles  but  cut 
into  individual  shingles,  8  x  123j.  inches.  Laid  like 
wooden  shingles  but  cost  less  per  year  of  service. 
Need  no  painting. 


Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing 

A  recognized  standard  among  “rubber”  roofings. 
Famous  for  its  durability.  Made  of  high-grade 
water-proofing  materials,  it  defies  wind  and  weather 
and  insures  dry,  comfortable  buildings  under  all 
weather  conditions.  Nails  and  cement  with  each 
roll. 

Everlastic  Slate- Surfaced  Roofing 

A  high-grade  roll  roofing,  surfaced  with  genuine 
crushed  slate  in  two  natural  shades,  red  or  green. 
Needs  no  painting.  Handsome  enough  for  a  home, 
economical  enough  for  a  barn  or  garage.  Com¬ 
bines  real  protection  against  fire  with  beauty. 
Nails  and  cement  with  each  roll. 
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Highest  quality 

Galvanized— 


3NB 


ROOFING 

Formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper 
Steel  Galvanized  Sheets.  Full  weight. 


Those  are  the  most  satisfactory  rust-resisting  galvanized  ■  _ _ 

sheets  manufactured  for  Looting,  Siding.  Tanks,  Silos,  ^ "if  '2  .  .  ,  , 

Flumes,  Culverts,  etc.  The  Keystone  added  to  regular  brand  indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used.  Sold  by  weight 
bv  leading  metal  merchants.  For  tine  residences  and  public  buildings  use  Keystone  Copper  Steel  Rooting 
Tin  Plates.  Write  for  free  "Better  Buildings'’  booklet  containing  building  plans  and  valuable  information. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Real  Overalls 
for  farm  work 


Blue  Buckle 
Over  Alls 


have  the  quality  that  makes  them  last  longer  and  give  better 
service  than  any  farm  work  garment  you  ever  wore.  Cut  big 
and  roomy  to  guarantee  more  comfort  and  greater  service. 
Made  by  the  best  Union  workmanship.  Unbreakable  seams, 
reinforced  backhand,  solid  brass  fittings.  Blue  Buckles  are  the 
choice  of  engineers  and  mechanics  as  well  as  farm  men  because 
they  certainly  give  the  greatest  wear  value  and  satisfaction. 

JOBBERS  OVERALL  CO.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Union  Made  Overalls  exclusively  in  the  world 


Don7t  Buy  a  Farm 

Until  You  nee  thin  <!8  Acre  General  Purpose  Farm 
Chestnut  loam  soil.  Complete  set  farm  buildincs. 
Timber.  Stream.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Season’s 
crops  included.  Snap;  $5,500.  Details,  Photos,  Cata¬ 
logue  offerings  3  counties  surrounding  Philadelphia 
thru  Frank  T.  Keese,  6  East  Airy  St..  Norristown,  Pa. 


JJh  mostly  flat  land ;  good 

-t--*- w  w  ilonse.  two  barns: 

rich  soil;  tine  clover  growing:  to  settle  estate; 
only$/J,000;  $1,200  cash:  buildings  insured  $1,700; 
close  up  to  town:  line  location:  first  one  sees  it 
buys  it.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY.  Corning,  Steuben  Co..  N.Y. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  JL  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  6ale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


02  A  erne  414  miles.  Port  Jervis,  Orange 

rarm  5,0  HCre5‘  Co..  N.  Y.;  ht  mile  Huguenot: 

■  ■  mostly  level  state  road;  7-room  house,  2 

barns;  fair  condition.  S7.500  ;  possession  at  once. 
Easy  terms.  HARRY  VAIL, New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Binder  Twine 


Get  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm- 
eragents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THE0.  BURT  &  SONS.  Melrose,  Ohio 


Apple  BARRELS 

Elm  hoops.  Thor- 

oughly  seasoned  material.  IlOBT.  (UI.L1ES,  Medlnn,  N.  Y. 


CORN 

of  Harvester. 


IIADUrtlTD  One  man,  one  horse,  one  row. 
nHIl  I  bit  Seif  Gathering.  Equal  to  a  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  direct  to  Farmers  for  22  yrs.  Only  3525 
with  fodder  binder.  Free  Catalog  showing  pictures 

PROCESS  CORN  HARVESTER  CO..  S«lln«.  Kaos. 


Arronloa  Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autowasliers  one 
AgoniOa  Saturday.  Profits,  D2.50  each.  Square  Deal. 
Particulars  free.  RUSLER  COMPANY,  Jounstows,  Ohio 


ui'inhh  i  iiabuncyn,  you  INDEPENDENT 


^'Here’s  the  neatest  little  outfit  for  the  farmer  who  raises  a  limited  amount  of  grain.  You' ^ 

aie  dependent  on  no  one.  You  can  thresh  when  you  choose.  It’s  a  simple  machine; 
takes  up  little  room.  Has  cylinder  23  inches  wide  and  will  thresh  400  to  600  bushels  of 
oats  a  day.  Write  »»« — let  us  tell  you  how  reasonable  you  can  buy  one  of  our 


THRESHERS 


They’re  made  In  sizes  to  suh  your  farm  and  your  pocket-book, 
light  yet  strong — have  large  capacity— durable — separate  even¬ 
ly  and  tapidly.  The  repair  expense  is  low.  “It’s  a  bummer’* 
says  one  man.  They’ie  ideal  for  billy  districts.  Require 
medium  power.  Don’t  buy  till  we  give  you  figures.  Write 
for  ucw  1914  Catalog  It’s  free. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  Inc., 

Box  M  Poultney,  Vt. 


They’re 


SMALL  INVESTMENT 


REASONABLE  PRICE 


Thresh  Grain 
When  You 
Have  Time 


Capacities  from 
500  to  1200 
Bushels  Daily 


Things  to  Eat 


Pickles  as  Good  as  Your  Grandmother 
Used  to  Make 

Part  I 

Utensils  and  Vinegar. — On  account 
of  the  chemical  action  of  vinegar,  one  of 
the  important  pickling  ingredients,  upon 
metal,  porcelain  lined,  agate  or  granite 
kettles  and  wooden  spoons  should  be  used 
for  pickle  making.  Care  should  be  given 
to  the  kind  of  vinegar  purchased  for  mak¬ 
ing  relishes :  cider  vinegar  is  best.  Vine¬ 
gars  vary  widely  in  their  acidity ;  if  your 
make  is  very  sour  use  less  than  is  called 
for  in  the  recipes  that  follow.  In  pickle 
making  never  allow  vinegar  to  boil  too 
long,  for  it  loses  its  strength. 

Spices. — -Spices  should  be  carefully 
blended,  so  that  one  flavor  does  uot  pre¬ 
dominate.  Unless  confined  in  a  cloth  bag 
they  will  make  the  pickle  mixture  have  a 
dark  appearance;  then,  too,  in  this  form 
they  can  be  removed  easily  from  the 
pickle  mixture  when  it  is  sufficiently 
spiced.  Too  much  condiment  must  not 
be  used,  for  it  will  conceal  the  flavor  of 
the  original  foods. 

Brining.- — Most  of  the  foods  used  for 
pickling  contain  a  large  amount  of  water, 
and  in  order  that  they  may  absorb  the 
vinegar  or  syrup  the  water  must  be  drawn 
out.  The  method  employed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  called  brining.  It  also  makes  the 
tissues  of  the  products  firmer  and  im¬ 
proves  their  flavor.  Pickling  foods  may 
be  left  in  brine  for  a  limited  period ;  too 
long  will  cause  the  products  to  shrivel. 
For  briniug  use  soft  water ;  the  iron  or 
lime  waters  discolor  the  product.  A  10 
per  cent  solution  is  usually  strong  enough 
to  make  a  good  brine  (one  gallon  water 
to  1%  cups  salt).  There  are  a  few 
fruits  and  vegetables  used  for  pickliug 
where  the  finished  product  is  better  if 
the  product  is  parboiled  in  salt  water. 
Both  methods  make  the  tissues  firm  and 
aid  the  product  in  absorbing  the  vinegar 
or  syrup.  "When  sufficient  acidity  has 
developed  in  brine,  bubbles  will  cease  to 
rise  from  the  sides  of  the  container ;  at 
this  period  the  air  should  be  excluded ; 
this  cau  be  done  by  covering  the  mixture 
with  auy  melted  edible  fat  or  melted 
paraffin.  The  container  should  not  he 
disturbed  or  moved  until  the  seal  has  had 
a  chance  to  set.  Too.  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  placed  on  entire  exclusion  of 
air  from  pickle  mixtures.  Before  using 
brined  pickles  soak  for  1%  hours  in  clear 
cold  water.  If  they  are  soft  soak  in 
lime-water  solution  (one  ounce  lime,  cal¬ 
cium  oxide,  to  oue  gallon  water)  for  two 
hours,  then  soak  iu  clear  cold  water  for 
one  more  hour. 

Containers. — Crockery  or  glassware 
containers  are  best  for  storing  pickle 
mixtures.  Containers  should  be  carefully 
covered  with  a  clean  white  cloth  to  ex¬ 
clude  harmful  bacteria.  They  should  be 
carefully  sterilized  in  boiling  water  before 
using.  A  small  amount  of  horseradish  or 
a  few  nasturtium  seeds  added  to  vinegar 
will  prevent  it  from  molding.  Vinegar 
should  uot  be  boiled  too  long,  for  it  loses 
its  strength. 

Color  Preservatives. — To  preserve 
the  color  of  pickling  products  various 
methods  are  employed.  Soak  pickles  af¬ 
ter  brining  in  a  solution  of  soda  water 
(one  teaspoon  soda  to  one  gallon  water) 
for  one  hour;  then  rinse  off  this  solution 
and  soak  for  one  hour  in  clear  cold 
water.  Another  way  of  preventing  the 
loss  of  color  of  pickles  is  to  pour  cold 
vinegar  ovey  them  and  heat  the  mixture 
gradually  to  the  boiling  point.  A  third 
successful  method  of  producing  a  bright 
green  color  and  characteristic  flavor  as 
well  is  to  place  the  well-drained  brined 
pickles  in  a  granite  kettle  lined  with 
spinach  or  grape  leaves,  cover  the  product 
with  the  leaves  and  pour  over  boiling 
water.  Cool  quickly  aud  allow  to  stand 
for  four  hours. 

Rummage  Pickles. — Two  quarts  green 
pickles,  oue  quart  ripe  tomatoes,  2% 
bunches  celery,  three  large  onions,  two 
sweet  green  peppers,  two  sweet  red  pep¬ 
pers,  three  pints  small  green  cucumbers, 
one-third  cup  salt,  one  quart  vinegar,  two 
cups  brown  sugar,  one  tablespoon  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  one  tablespoon  cinnamon,  one 
small  hot  red  pepper.  Chop  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  or  put  them  through  a  food  chopper. 
Combine  thoroughly,  cover  with  salt  (one- 
half  cup)  and  let  stand  over  night.  In 
the  morning  drain  well  and  add  the 
spices,  sugar,  salt  aud  vinegar.  Let  this 
mixture  stand  for  five  or  six  hours,  then 
put  over  the  lire  and  cook  until  dear; 
seal  hot  in  sterilized  jars. 

Green  Tomato  Picki.e. — Four  quarts 
green  tomatoes,  five  large  onions,  2% 
cups  brown  sugar,  one  lemon,  2%  cups 
vinegar,  one  tablespoon  whole  peppers, 
one  tablespoon  whole  cloves,  oue  table¬ 
spoon  crushed  celery  seed,  one  tablespoon 
mustard  seed,  1  teaspoon  ground  mus¬ 
tard,  three-fourths  cup  salt,  three  small 
red  pepper  pods.  Prepare  the  tomatoes 
and  onions  and  chop  fine,  put  into  an 
enamel  pan,  cover  with  salt  and  let  stand 
over  night.  Put  the  spices  in  a  cheese¬ 
cloth  bag;  slice  the  lemons  and  pepper 
pods  fine.  Combine  all  the  ingredients 
except  the  pepper  pods;  cook  for  45  min¬ 
utes,  stirring  gently  at  intervals  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning.  Pack  iu  hot  sterilized  jars 
aud  garnish  with  thin  strips  of  the  red 
pepper. 

Dill  Pickles. — One  hundred  medium¬ 
sized  fresh  cucumbers,  small  amount  of 


dill  seeds,  one-third  cup  mustard  seed, 
oue-half  cup  grated  horseradish,  six  small 
red  peppers,  2%  gallons  water,  two 
quarts  vinegar,  2%  cups  salt,  grape 
leaves,  two  bay  leaves.  Wash  the  cucum¬ 
bers  and  soak  in  a  mild  brine  (two-thirds 
cup  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water)  for  24 
hours.  Then  drain  off  the  brine  and 
arrange  the  cucumbers  in  a  glazed  crock 
in  layers,  alternating  a  layer  of  pickles, 
grape  leaves,  dill  seed,  bay  leaves  and  red 
peppers  cut  in  small  pieces,  together  with 
the  mustard  seed  and  grated  horseradish. 
Heat  the  water,  vinegar  and  salt  and 
pour  boiling  hot  over  the  pickle  mixture, 
which  has  to  be  put  in  hot  sterilized  jars. 
Seal  at  once.  Elizabeth,  ii.  boiin. 


Ways  with  Cherries 

Stewed  Cherries. — Wash  anil  stem  one 
quart  of  large  sweet  cherries.  Add  one- 
fourth  cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of 
lemon  juice  aud  one  cup  of  water.  Sim¬ 
mer  until  the  cherries  are  tender.  Serve 
cold  with  cream  poured  over.  For  other 
occasions  put  cherries  iu  tall  glasses,  cov¬ 
er  with  whipped  cream,  serve  with  sponge 
cake. 

Preserved  Cherries  in  Currant  Juice. — 
Pick  over  and  wash  enough  red  currants 
to  measure  one  pint,  add  water  to  cover 
and  cook  until  currants  are  soft.  Strain 
through  a  jelly  bag,  and  to  juice  add  one 
quart  of  cherries  and  two  pounds  of 
sugar.  Cook  until  thick  and  seal  while 
hot. 

Cherry  Jelly. — Pick  stalks  from  two 
pounds  of  ripe  cherries  and  a  handful  of 
red  currants;  pound  fine  iu  order  to  bruise 
stones  and  kernels,  take  them  up  and 
place  them  in  a  small  preserving  dish, 
with  one  pound  of  fine  loaf  sugar  and  half 
a  pint  of  water ;  set  to  boil  on  the  stove 
five  minutes;  pour  all  into  jelly  bag;  mix 
juice  then  with  two  ounces  of  gelatin  and 
pour  into  a  mold  embedded  iu  ice.  Dec¬ 
orate  with  halved  cherries. 

Cherry  Shortcake. — Sift  together  one 
pint  of  flour,  with  one-half  teaspoon  of 
salt  aud  two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder. 
Rub  in  two  tablespoons  of  butter  and  mix 
to  a  soft  dough  with  sweet  milk.  Roll  out 
in  two  layers  and  bake  iu  a  hot  oven  until 
nicely  browned.  Pit  sweet  cherries  and 
crush  slightly,  adding  sugar  to  taste. 
Spread  between  the  layers  of  biscuit  while 
it  is  hot,  together  with  layer  of  sweetened 
and  flavored  whipped  cream.  Cover  top 
layer  with  whipped  cream  ;  decorate  with 
large  cherries. 

Cherry  Turnovers. — Roll  out  pieces  of 
plain  pie  crust  and  •cut  into  squares.  Mix 
one  pint  of  washed  pitted  sweet  cherries, 
one-lialf  piut  of  shredded  almonds,  one- 
fourth  cup  of  sugar  and  one-half  teaspoon 
of  cinnamon.  Place  some  of  the  cherry 
mixture  in  each  square  of  paste,  partly 
turn  oue  side  over  the  other,  and  press 
edges  tightly  together.  Place  in  pie- 
pans,  brush  with  cold  water  and  bake  in 
a  dish  in  oven  until  lightly  browned. 
Serve  cold. 

Cherry  Dessert. — Sift  together  two 
cups  of  flour,  one  ceaspoon  of  sugar,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  of  soda 
and  one  teaspoon  of  cream  of  tartar. 
Stone  oue  pint  of  cherries  into  the  mix¬ 
ture  ;  mix  well,  adding  milk,  about  one 
cup,  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Steam  about 
1%  hours,  keeping  water  iu  the  kettle 
constantly  tboiling.  Serve  with  sauce 
made  as  follows :  Mix  well  cup  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  of  sifted  flour,  one  teaspoon 
of  butter;  stir  in  a  cup  of  boiling  water, 
boil  three  minutes,  stirring  well.  Now 
add  one-half  cup  hot  coffee  and  oue  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla  when  taking  from  fire. 

Cherry  Pie. — Line  a  deep  pie  plate  with 
rich  crust,  dust  over  with  flour,  then  a 
layer  of  sugar.  Stone  a  pint  of  cherries 
into  the  plate,  thus  saving  juice;  then 
add  another  layer  of  sugar,  dot  over  with 
butter  and  sift  over  a  teaspoon  of  flour. 
Put  on  upper  crust,  having  three  cuts  in 
center  as  an  outlet  for  steam.  Turn  low¬ 
er  crust  up  over  the  top,  pressing  firmly 
together  to  prevent  juice  running  out ; 
bake  in  hot  oven. 

Cherry  Roly  Poly. — Make  a  dough 
same  as  for  baking  powder  biscuit  and 
roll  it  into  a  thiu  oblong  sheet.  Drain 
two  cups  of  pitted  cherries,  spread  them 
e  only  over  the  top  of  the  dough,  leaving 
an  inch-wide  space  along  each  side.  Sprin¬ 
kle  a  cup  of  sugar  over  the  fruit,  sift  one 
tablespoon  of  cornstarch  or  flour  over 
this  and  form  into  a  roll  like  jelly  cake. 
Wring  a  muslin  cloth  a  little  larger  than 
the  dumpling  out  of  hot  water,  flour  the 
inside,  wrap  it  around  the  roll  and  baste 
closely  together.  Set  a  plate  in  a  kettle, 
lay  the  dumpling  on  it.  cover  deeply  with 
boiling  water  and  boil  steadily  for  IV* 
hours.  Do  not  uncover  the  kettle  except 
toward  the  last  to  see  if  more  water  is 
needed.  Serve  hot  with  a  sauce  made  of 
oue  cup  of  sugar  and  one-third  cup  of  but¬ 
ter  creamed  together.  Just  before  serv¬ 
ing  flavor  with  lemon  aud  whip  in  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth. 

Cherry  Tapioca. — Cover  one  cup  of 
pearl  tapioca  with  cold  water,  let  stand 
all  night.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning 
put  it  in  double  boiler  and  add  one  piut  of 
boiling  water ;  let  it  cook  until  clear ;  add 
juice  of  one  lemon,  oue-half  cap  of  sugar 
and  one  pint  howl  of  stoned  cherries. 
Pour  into  a  mold,  set  ou  ice  to  get  cold; 
unmold  uud  serve  with  whipped  cream. 

HELEN  A.  LYNAN. 
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JUST  how  important  is  the  layer-upo?i-layer 
construction  which  Goodyear  employs  in 
the  manufacture  of  tubes? 

Does  it  make  them  stronger — longer- lived 
— better  containers  of  air? 

Well,  for  nine  years  we  have  been  building 
balloons  and  dirigibles,  in  the  construction 
of  which  our  first  and  most  complex  prob¬ 
lem  was  that  of  inflation.  For  gas  is  vola¬ 
tile,  much  more  elusive  than  air,  harder  to 
capture  and  hold. 

It  was  finally  demonstrated,  however,  that 
rubberized  fabrics,  built  up  layer-upon-layer , 
formed  the  most  practical  container  for 
this  gas. 

Once  this  fact  was  established,  it  seemed 
quite  logical  that  the  same  principle  should 
prove  even  more  successful  when  applied  to 
tubes.  For  a  tube’s  sole  function  is  to  hold  air. 
We  thus  evolved  the  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist 
Tube,  making  it  of  pure  gum  strips,  building 
them  up,  lay er-upo?i- layer,  then  curing  them 


together,  after  which  the  valve -patch  was 
vulcanized  in. 

The  soundness  of  this  method  was  imme¬ 
diately  established. 

The  thin  layers  of  rubber  cured  one  upon 
the  other  enabled  the  elimination  of  all 
defects,  such  as  sand  holes  and  porousness. 
This  construction  also  gave  the  body  of  the 
tube  a  criss-cross  grain  which  prevented 
splitting  if  punctured.  Finally,  by  vulcan¬ 
izing  the  valve-patch  securely  into  the  tube 
we  prevented  all  leaks  at  this  source. 

There  is  an  observable  tendency  among  mo¬ 
torists  everywhere  to  use  Goodyear  Heavy 
Tourist  Tubes  exclusively. 

They  have  learned  that  the  slightly  added 
cost  of  these  thick,  grey  tubes  is  more  than 
justified  by  their  longer  life  and  by  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  they  undeniably  give  to  casings. 

More  Goodyear  Tubes  are  used  than  any 
other  kind. 
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A  Wise  Investment 

Yj' VERY  time  Biddy  cackles  you  are  three 
^  cents  ahead.  Invest  that  three  cents  in 
kerosene  with  which  to  operate  a’  ii-H.  P. 
International  kerosene'  engine  and  you  have 
the  power  of  twelve  men  under  your  direction 
for  an  hour  —  all  for  the  price  of  an  egg.  To 
get  useful  power  at  a  reasonable  cost  buy  an 

International  Kerosene  Engine 

This  sturdy,  dependable  engine  will  pay  for 
itself  over  again  during  a  year.  Let  it  pump 
water,  saw  wood.i  run  the  sheller,  washing 
machine,  feed  cutter,  in  fact  do  all  the  odd 
chores  about  the  farm.  Its  shoulders  are 
stronger  and  broader  than  yours  and  it  does 
not  get  tired. 

All  three  sizes  of  International  kerosene  en¬ 
gines,  i£,  3  and  6-H.  P. ,  operate  success¬ 
fully  and  economically  on  kerosene  (coal  oil) 
or  gasoline.  This  means  that  the  engine  is 
properly  designed,  that  the  mixer,  ignition 
system,  oiling  system,  air  and  gas  system  are 
all  made  right. 

See  an  International  dealer.  -  There  is  on§ 
located  near  you,  or  write  the  address  below  Vi 
and  get  full  information. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America,  Inc.  /fTh 

Chicago  USA  \t|l/ 


16%  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

STRAIGHT  CAR  LOADS 
Also  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potash 

and 

Mixed  Fertilizers 

Largest  shippers  in  middle  west 
Write  us  for  prices 

EGBERT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  CANTON,  OHIO,  Dept.  R 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

OAUMt'I.OWEK,  CABBAGE,  TOMATO,  PEPPER,  EGO,  BRITS- 
SEI.S  SPROUTS,  BEET,  CELERY,  KALE,  LETTUCE,  SWEET 
POTATO,  ONION.  PARSLEY,  ASPARAGUS,  KHUKARB  PLANTS. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Runner  and  Pot-grown 
plants  that  will  Lear  fruit  next  Bummer.  Also  RASPBER¬ 
RY,  BUCK  BERRY.  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT,  GRAPE  PLANTS, 
FRUIT  and  ORN  AMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  New  York 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ten  of  the  best  kinds  selected  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred— Early,  Midseason  and  Late.  A  Iso  CABBAGE.  CEL¬ 
ERY,  TOMATO.  PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  in  season. 
Send  for  onr  1919  price  list.  Caleb  Hoggs  &  Son. 

ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM.  Cheswolil,  Delaware 


TRANSPLANTED  BERRY  PLANTS 

Ready  in  May,  June  and  July.  All  leading  \  arieties.  The 
New  Everbearing  strawberries  “  Nevcrfail,”  indorsed  by 
M.  Crawford.  The  New  Everbearing  raspberry,  ‘"Erskiiie 
Park,”  The  New  “  Honey  Sweet  ”  Black  Cap  raspberry 
and  hundreds  of  other  varieties.  Write  for  Catalogue.  Ad¬ 
dress  L.  J.  P  armer,  "The  Strawberry  Man,"  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 


By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  fro  m 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1-50. 

For  sale  by 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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>  Tested  and  Trusted  Over  a  Century 

\  Bolgiano’s  “Gold”  Brand 

•CLOVER  SEED 

>  Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa, 
t  Crimson  Clover, White  Clover.Clover  and  Grass 
N  Mixture,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy, 
K  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Dwarf  Essex 
p  Rape,  Spring  Vetches,  Winter  Vetches,  Millets, 

►  Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent  Pasturage, 

►  Seed  Corn,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas, 

►  Seed  Grains,  Milo  Maize,  Sorghums,  Seed  Po- 

>  tatoes.  Seed  Oats,  Onion  Sets,  Etc. 

Bolgiano’s  “Gold”  Brand  Seeds 
i  are  Carefully  Selected,  Re-cleaned 

>  of  Highest  Purity  and  Germination 

if  BOLGIANO’S  ‘GOLD’  GUARANTEE 

f  Anyone  who  purchases  Bolgiano 's  “Gold” 

’  Brand  Seeds  and  upon  examination  finds 

J  them  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  can 
[  immediately  return  them  and  money 
’  that  has  been  paid  for  same  will  be  re¬ 
refunded.  We  will  also  pay  the  freight 
J  both  ways. _ __ _ _ 

*  Catalog  and  Samples  Mailed  to  Your 

*  Address— FREE 

k  Name  Varieties  in  which  Y ou  are  Inter* 
J  ested.  We  will  pay  freight  if  you  mention 
k  this  Paper. 

►  Bolgiano’s  Seed  Store 

|  Address  Dept.  140  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

AAAAAAAA A  A A A A 
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Soy  Bean  Seed 

$5  a  bushel— Haberlamlt—  the  all-purpose  variety- 
good  for  soil— GOOD  FOR  STOCK-GOOD  FOR  YOU. 
40  cents  rebate  on  return  of  seed  hag. 

M.  V.  LANIIM  ANN,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

or  10.  N.  Muln  St.,  Iltclilstown,  N.  J. 


Vegetable  Plants  potato!  ONION  and 

CI  LERY.  50c.  per  100;  300  for  S 1 ;  t>00,  SI  .75  PEPPERS, 
20c.  per  dozen.  CABBAGE.  000,  S 1 .25:  $2  l>er  1.000.  Post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  W.  S.  Ford*  Son,  Hautly,  Delaware 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  £RAUL\  d„TasS 

ami  other  varieties.  $1.50  per  1.000:  $12.50  per 
10. 1)00.  TOMATO  PLANTS— Best  kinds,  *2  per  1,000. 

CAULIFLOWER,  EGG  PLANTS  AND  PEPPERS— *4  per  1,000. 
CELERY — Leading  varieties,  !*1.2G  per  1,000.  Send 
for  list.  ■  J.  C.  SCIIMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Plants  of  all  kinds,  grown  from  selected  seed.  Get 
onr  price  on  plants  sent  by  Parrel  Post  Prepaid.  Also 
special  price  on  large  orders.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

SUPPLIES  INCREASE  AND  PRICES  SLANT 
DOWNWARD. 

The  usual  Summer  decline  has  ap¬ 
peared,  and  for  the  usual  result.  Most 
sections  are  now  producing  a  large  part 
of  their  own  supplies,  while  more  and 
more  is  being  shipped  from  outside.  Car- 
lot  movement  of  leading  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  is  nearly  1,500  per  day.  A  few 
weeks  ago  it  was  not  over  1,000  cars 
daily. 

many  Lines  weaken. 

The  heavy  arrivals,  Southern,  Western 
and  nearby,  caused  more  or  less  market 
weakness.  Potatoes,  cabbage  and  onions 
sagged  off  considerably.  Even  fruit,  as 
represented  by  strawberries  and  peaches, 
has  sold  somewhat  lower  under  the  vig¬ 
orous  and  growing  competition  of  the 
great  melon  crop  of  the  South  and  South¬ 
west.  But  the  declines  are  not  extreme 
in  most  cases.  Good  stuff  still  sells  high 
in  most  markets.  The  price  ranges  are 
very  wide,  because  the  active  markets 
have  called  out  much  poor  stock  that 
would  not  sell  at  any  price  in  other  sea¬ 
sons.  New  York  City  has  been  a  weak 
spot,  with  markets  for  some  lines  utterly 
demoralized  at  times.  The  great  city  is 
either  the  best  or  the  worst  of  markets ; 
and  it  changes  from  one  to  the  other 
sometimes  in  a  few  days. 

BERRIES  A  GOOD  MONEY  CROP. 

In  June,  strawberries  are  one  of  the 
leading  money  crops  in  most  sections. 
They  have  brought  wonderful  prices,  with 
demand  even  for  the  small  berries  at  the 
end  of  the  season  and  from  old  plantings. 
Carlot  stock  of  choice  grades  from  all 
sections  has  sold  mostly  between  20  and 
.‘15c,  prices  formerly  commanded  only  by 
fancy  nearby  stock.  The  strawberry  crop 
was  really  quite  a  large  one,  exceeding  all 
estimates  in  the  Southwest,  and  the 
scarcity  of  other  fruit  helped  the  prices. 

FRUIT  PROSPECTS  FAIR. 

Peaches  are  following  the  strawberry 
crop  closely,  the  earlier  varieties  over¬ 
lapping.  The  crop  is  again  large  in  the 
South  and  is  fair  in  the  North,  where  it 
was  a  failure  last  year.  Prediction  for 
the  whole  country  should  be  about  50  per 
cent  ahead  of  last  season.  It  is  pretty 
good  in  the  Northeast  so  far  as  can  be 
seen  now,  also  fair  in  Tennessee  and 
West  Virginia,  but  light  in  the  Middle 
West. 

The  apple  crop  from  early  indications 
will  have  more  box  stock  Imt  less  barrel 
fruit  than  last  year.  The  Northwest  has 
prospects  of  a  good  crop,  but  in  the  East 
the  market  will  not  have  the  big  supplies 
of  Baldwins  which  were  their  main  sup¬ 
port  last  year.  Other  leading  varieties 
promise  well.  Pears  promise  well.  Cher¬ 
ries  are  an  uneven  crop  this  year,  but 
ought  to  meet  good  markets,  as  not  many 
were  used  last  season.  Peaches  are  bring¬ 
ing  Southern  growers  around  $1.50  per 
bu.  and  reach  about  double  that  figure 
for  best  stock  on  reaching  Northern  mar¬ 
kets. 

MELONS  START  HIGH. 

Watermelons  at  top  prices  in  New 
Y'ork  reached  $1,000  per  car,  or  about 
$1  each.  This  is  well  above  last  year’s 
highest.  The  melon  crop  seems  to  be  a 
third  larger  than  last  year,  but  the  acre¬ 
age  was  unusually  small  in  3918.  Canta¬ 
loupes  are  a  big  erop,  too,  most,  of  them 
in  California.  They  started  about  25c 
each,  wholesale,  hut  came  down  to  about 
15c. 

NEW  POTATOES  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. 

Old  potatoes  have  actually  been  shipped 
more  freely  than  last  year,  the  volume 
being  25  per  cent  heavier,  hut  quality  of 
old  ’stock  has  been  poor  lately  and  prices 
could  not  hold  up,  now  that  fair  amounts 
♦of  the  new  crop  are  available.  Eastern 
markets  quote  $1.70  to  $2.50  per  100  lbs. 
and  Western  $1.70  to  $2.25.  New  pota¬ 
toes  average  about  $9  per  bbl.  in  the 
North,  but  sold  at  $12  in  Boston  at  one 
time.  Stock  is  moving  quite  freely  from 
Virginia  now,  as  well  as  from  States 
further  south.  G.  B.  F. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Canned  Goods  to  Remain  High. — At 
a  meeting  in  Syracuse  recently  the  New 
York  State  Canners’  Association  prophe¬ 
sied  that  canned  goods  would  continue 
much  higher  than  before  the  war  for 
several  contributory  reasons.  Coming 
prohibition  was  given  as  one  cause,  as 
the  increased  demand  of  soda  fountains 
for  fruits  and  fruit  juices  assures  high 
prices  for  canned  goods  of  this  nature. 
The  meeting  discussed  arrangements  for 
entering  into  a  publicity  campaign  ad¬ 
vertising  greater  use  of  all  sorts  of 
canned  foods. 

An  Impetus  to  Help  Problem. — The 
third  “farmers’  day”  at  the  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Bureau  at  Syracuse  was  a  suc¬ 
cess,  nearly  25  farmers  of  Central  New 
York  counties  securing  prospective  em¬ 
ployees.  Over  20  were  cared  for  the  first 
special  day  for  farmers,  and  nearly  as 
many  on  the  second.  The  plan  will  be 
continued  each  Friday  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  men  seeking  work  and  farmers 
needing  help  can  confer  with  each  other, 
to  the  benefit  of  both.  This  is  the  first 
employment  bureau  iu  the  State  to  try 
this  plan,  which  promises  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

Milk  for  Children. — The  people  of 
Syracuse  have  raised  a  fund  of  $1,400 


for  milk  for  the  poorer  children  of  the 
city’s  schools,  the  milk  to  be  continued 
to  them  through  vacation  also,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  The  contributions  still  continue, 
the  largest  donation  to  date  being  $700  by 
the  Netherland  Dairy  Company.  Hereto¬ 
fore  milk  had  been  given  in  three  schools 
of  the  city  with  such  sueceess  that  a 
larger  distribution  was  decided  upon,  an 
effort  worthy  of  wide  imitation.  The 
Home  Bureau  of  Cortland  is  making  ex¬ 
periments,  though  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  in  giving  milk  to  poor  children,  a 
quart  a  day  each,  faking  weights  and 
measurements  monthly.  In  schools  where 
this  has  been  done  invariably  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  improved  physical  condition  was 
marked,  and  their  scholarship  vastly  ben¬ 
efited.  The  weak  point  has  always  been 
that  usually  teachers  who  are  already 
overworked  have  had  to  assume  the  add¬ 
ed  burden  of  preparing  sandwiches,  or 
other  accompaniments  for  the  milk,  and 
sooner  or  later  would  be  forced  to  drop 
the  work,  as  it.  demanded  too  much  time. 
In  Johnson  City,  or  Endicott,  the  famous 
employer  of  thousands  whose  liberality 
to  his  employees  is  widely  known,  made 
this  possible  in  the  schools  of  the  city, 
and  insured  its  success  by  hiring  a  teach¬ 
er  especially  fitted  for  the  work,  to  super¬ 
vise  the  lunches  and  to  give  special  at¬ 
tention  to  sub-normal  children.  The  pub¬ 
lic  everywhere  is  awakening  to  the  need 
of  feeding  its  children  better,  one  simple 
improvement  in  this  line  being  the  de¬ 
mand  for  warm  lunches  to  be  served  to 
pupils  of  rural  schools. 

Beekeepers’  Interests. — The  Gov- 
erment  honey  bee  report  for  May  1  says 
that  New  York  State’s  Winter  loss  of 
colonies  this  year  was  only  5  per  cent,  as 
compared  to  2.3  per  cent  in  3937-18,  and 
to  a  three-year  average  of  14.3  per  cent. 
The  number  of  working  colonies  was  130 
per  cent,  as  compared  to  May  1  last  year. 
The  condition  of  colonies  was  300  per 
cent,  as  compared  to  81  per  cent  of  the 
year  before,  and  to  94  per  cent  on  a  pre¬ 
vious  four-year  average.  The  condition  of 
honey  plants  was  96  per  cent,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  96  per  cent  of  the  year  before, 
and  to  95  per  cent  for  a  previous  four- 
year  average.  This  seems  very  promising 
to  beekeepers.  The  Beekeepers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Cortland  County  last  week  held 
its  annual  picnic  at  the  farm  of  M.'II. 
Fairbank  of  Homer,  with  75  present. 
After  a  splendid  dinner  the  officers  for  the 
coming  year  were  elected,  with  John 
Atkins  of  Cortland  as  president,  and 
Bruce  Cottrell  of  Homer  as  secretary. 
Local  beekeepers  told  of  their  manage¬ 
ment.  of  colonies,  and  the  control  of 
American  and  European  foul  brood.  The 
two  latter  diseases  have  caused  more 
damage  to  the  industry  than  all  others 
put  together,  and  may  be  completely  con¬ 
trolled  by  introducing  vigorous  queens. 
A  sales  committee  was  selected,  composed 
of  M.  II.  Fairbanks,  Homer;  Ellis  N. 
Reed.  Cortland,  and  Brown  Cogsball, 
Grotoh.  The  colonies  of  Mr.  Fairbanks 
were  inspected  with  much  interest  and 
profit  by  the  visitors. 

“Havoc  with  the  Mails.” — Under 
this  title  a  motion  picture  film,  arranged 
by  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  has  been 
shown  in  that  city  to  Federal  postoffice 
inspectors  and  officials  and  to  postmas¬ 
ters,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  be  shown 
in  other  localities  where  its  telling  in¬ 
dictment  on  rural  mail  service  can  he 
used  with  effect.  The  work  of  revision 
of  the  Postmaster  General’s  orders  is  go¬ 
ing  on.  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  service  is  as  good  as  revised  as  it 
was  before  the  changes  were  made.  The 
high-handed  methods  used  do  not  tend  to 
give  the  general  public  as  liberal  an  at¬ 
titude  as  it  would  have  had  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions.  A  telling  incident  in  the 
matter  of  efficiency  of  the  postal  service 
was  shown  at  Ithaca  this  week,  when  the 
failure  to  dispatch  mail  held  up  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  crop  reports.  John  B.  Shep¬ 
ard.  field  agent  for  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates,  personally  took  a  bag  of  first- 
class  mail  to  the  Ithaca  postoffice  May 
27.  It.  contained  1,000  inquiries  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  sealed 
in  official  envelopes,  subject  to  first  con¬ 
sideration.  On  June  3,  having  received 
no  replies,  he  made  inquiry  at  the  office 
and  was  told  that  the  office  had  been  busy 
with  matter  of  a  circular  nature,  and  had 
neglected  the  first-class  matter  for  this 
purpose.  The  result  is  that  Washington 
will  not  get  its  information  in  time  for 
the  State’s  June  1  estimates  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  iu  the  Federal  report. 

Dairy  Cow  Notes. — The  market  for 
dairy  cows  is  the  best  ever  known.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  picking  up  cows  freshening  soon 
at  $150  to  $185,  even  old  cows  bringing 
more  than  cows  iu  their  prime  have  pre¬ 
viously.  Promising  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds  coming  fresh  with  the  year 
bring  $65  to  $75  each. 

Small  Notes  of  Interest. — Twenty- 
five  thousand  young  red  cedars,  spruce 
and  red  pine  trees  have  been  set  out  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  Cortland  City 
waterworks  on  a  130-acre  tract  west  of 
that  city.  Municipalities  throughout  the 
State  are  planting  trees  on  their  water¬ 
works  lands.  The  first  steel  barge  to 
pass  through  the  barge  canal  reached 
Sylvan  Beach  this  week.  It  is  21  ft. 
wide  and  150  ft.  long.  M.  G.  F. 


“You  depend  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
plain  people.”  “Yes,”  replied  Senator 
Sorghum  ;  “but  while  the  plain  people 
out  my  way  are  getting  their  wisdom.  I 
want  to  be  on  hand  as  much  as  possible, 
as  their  instructor.” — Washington  Star. 
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Why  Model  90  Makes  Friends 

of  Owners 

When  a  stock  Mode]  90  Overland  car  broke  the  world’s  non-stop 
high  gear  record  at  Oklahoma  City  the  other  day,  Overland  owners 
were  not  surprised. 

4,370  miles  in  7  days  and  nights  in  high  gear ,  over  bad  roads, 
through  wind  and  rain,  without  one  pause,  was  a  performance  that 
thrilled  the  crowd.  Onto  this  wonderful  mileage  record  was  piled 
the  gas  record  of  20.6  miles  per  gallon. 

But  Overland  owners  knew  from  experience  how  well  Model  90 
could  perform. 

This  Model  90  record  is  of  value  only  in  explaining  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  Overland  owners  have  of  the  economy  and  faithful  performance 
of  their  cars.  It  explains  how  Model  90  makes  friends  of  its  owners. 
The  demand  is  great  right  now. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Model  Ninety  Five  Passenger  Touring  Car  £985:  Price  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 
H  illy  s- Knight  Touring  Cars v  Coupe,  Limousine ,  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Can 
Canadian  Factory ,  West  Toronto,  Canada 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


In  many  ways  this  is  proving  the  most, 
remarkable  year  this  nation  has  ever 
known.  Not  only  is  the  weather  and  the 
season  abnormal,  but  human  nature  seems 
to  be  all  shaken  and  twisted  up  in  an 
effort  to  get  into  step  with  “reconstruc¬ 
tion.”  .  I  have  felt  for  the  past  two  years 
that  peace  would  bring  harder  problems 
than  war  ever  could,  and  I  think  this  is 
now  being  made  evident.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  middle-aged  men  and  women 
in  this  country  who  did  not  really  know 
what  war  means  until  the  boy  and  the 
girl  came  back  from  service  and  began  to 
discuss  their  future.  These  people  thought 
they  knew  all  about  it  when  the  boy  went 
or  when,  a  little  later,  the  girl  enlisted 
as  a  nurse.  The  calls  for  food  production 
pushed  them  hard,  and  some  of  the  Lib¬ 
erty  loans  pinched.  It  all  seemed  like 
war,  sure  enough,  hut  the  boy  and  the 
girl  brought  the  real  germ  of  it  home 
from  France — into  the  valley  among  the 
hills  where  father  and  mother  had  worked 
and  waited. 

*  *  *  *  * 

For  that  soldier  and  nurse  knew  that 
the  real  thing  about  this  Great  War  was 
not  the  crushing  of  Germany  or  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  several  million  Germans,  but  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  which  sent  all  those 
young  men  across  the  sea,  which  induced 
this  nation  to  put  a  mortgage  of  over  $20 
on  every  acre  of  land  and  a  debt  of  about 
$250  on  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  land  and  which  gave  those  who  re¬ 
mained  at  home  the  strength  to  endure 
untold  work  and  woi’ry.  You  see,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  the  boy  and  the  girl 
have  come  back  with  a  sort  of  glory  in 
their  hearts.  I  think  the  future  of  this 
country  will  depend  quite  largely  upon 
the  way  we  induce  these  young  people  to 
capitalize  that  glory  and  put  it  into  the 
plain  things  of  farm  life. 

*  *  *  *  * 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  the  soldiers 
fame  back  with  much  the  same  feeling. 
It  is  probbabl.v  true  that  all  wars  are 
more  or  less  inspired  and  directed  by  the 
big  financial  interests.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  was  true  of  our  Civil  War.  and  to 
some  extent  with  the  world  war,  but  a 
republic  like  ours  could  not  and  would 
not  fight  unless  the  great  masses  of  the 
plain  people  believed  that  it  meant  free¬ 
dom  and  a  better  life  for  someone  in  the 
world.  The  Civil  War  veterans  came 
home  with  a  great  glory,  but  they  did  not 
somehow  apply  it  to  the  humble  things 
of  life.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  criticism  to 
say  that  they  spent  too  much  tinWtalking 
about  the  war  records,  and  too  little  in 
applying  the  history  they  helped  make  to 
practical  things.  I  have  seen  crooks  and 
incompetent  men  put  in  office  over  honest 
and  trained  workers  because  the  former 
were  shrewd  enough  to  appeal  to  a  war 
record  or  some  narrow  prejudice.  When 
I  was  a  boy  a  man  could  not  be  elected 
poundkeeper  in  our  town  except  on  some 
issue  connected  with  the  war.  Looking 
back  over  the  years  now  I  can  see  clearly 
how  this  failure  to  apply  the  real  spirit 
of  the  war  to  practical  things  is  partly 
responsible  for  some  of  the  evils  which 
affect  us  as  farmers. 

Jje  5gc  sQc  $  s}e 

As  I  go  about  the  country  I  find  many 
people  who  fall  into  one  of  two  extremes. 
The  war  seems  to  have  made  some  men 
and  women  rather  hopeless,  fife  has 
been  hard  and  drab  at  best,  and  they  have 
been  held  down  to  narrow  limits.  The 
soldiers  and  the  women  who  took  up  war 
work  come  back  with  great  stories  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  lives  running  over  with  hope, 
and  it  makes  the  dull,  monotonous  home 
life  seem  harder  than  ever.  I  have  found 
many  such  pople  working  hard  on  lonely 
farms,  who  have  begun  to  think  their  life 
does  not.  count,  and  that  what  they  do  is 
of  very  small  importance.  Then  there 
seems  to  be  an  increasing  number  of 
“blowhards.”  I  do  not  know  what  has 
started  them  up.  but  since  the  soldiers 
began  to  come  home  I  hear  more  and 
more  of  these. hot-air  artists  telling  what 
great  things  T  did.  or  more  likely,  what 
“I  done.”  I  do  not  know7,  just  what  it 
means,  but  some  of  these  people  seem  to 
think  they  must  put  up  a  great  story 
about  their  own  importance,  and  they  are 
surely  doing  it.  It  is  curious  how  the 
aftermath  of  the  war  has  brought  out 
these  two  opposite  human  traits.  Some  of 
these  humble  and  discouraged  people  have, 
if  they  only  knew  it,  been  living  conse¬ 
crated,  saintly  lives  of  hard  service,  while 
some  of  these  “blowhards”  are  as  selfish 
as  an  oyster  shell.  Yet  I  fear  that  so  far 
as  human  applause  goes  the  blowhards 
are  ahead. 

*  *  *  *  & 

I  have  long  wanted  to  do  or  say  some¬ 
thing  that  would  make  both  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple  see  things  as  they  are.  The  other  night 
I  found  the  following  little  poem  which 
expresses  what  I  have  in  mind  far  better 
than  I  can  : 

MY  T.OM)  AND  I. 

“T  worked  for  men,”  my  Lord  will  say, 
When  we  meet  at  the  end  of  the  King’s 
highway. 


Brig'hten  the 

Morning  Meal 

with  a  hot  drink  that  gives  re¬ 
freshing  invigoration. 

1  The  Original 

|  Postum  Cereal 

is  so  pleasing  and  satisfying 
that  it  has  completely  taken  the 
place  of  tea  and  coffee  in  many 

8  homes  everywhere. 

|  Try  this  healthful  Drink  and 

§  note  results. 

|  Two  sizes,  usually  sold  at  15c  and  25c. 

At  Grocers  Everywhere! 
^iiiiiiininiiinirriiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifin’iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniinfiiiiiiniiiiiiriiiiiiYiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


I  walked  with  the  beggar  along  the  road, 
I  kissed  the  bondsman  stung  by  the  goad, 
I  bore  my  half  of  the  porter’s  load. 

“And  what  did  you  do?”  my  Lord  will 
say. 

“As  you  traveled  along  the  King’s  high¬ 
way  V” 

“I  made  life  sweet.”  my  Lord  will  say, 
When  we  meet  at  the  end  of  the  King’s 
highway. 

“I  smoothed  the  path,  where  the  thorns 
annoy, 

I  gave  the  mother  back  her  boy ; 

I  mended  the  children’s  broken  toy. 

“And  what  did  you  do?”  my  Lord  will 
say. 

“As  vou  traveled  along  the  King's  high¬ 
way?” 

“I  showed  men  God.”  my  Lord  will  say, 
“As  I  traveled  along  the  King’s  highway, 
I  eased  the  sister’s  troubled  mind ; 

I  helped  the  blighted  to  be  resigned  ; 

I  showed  the  sky  to  the  souls  born  blind. 
And  what  did  you  do?”  my  Lord  will  say. 
When  we  meet  at  the  end  of  the  King’s 
highway. 

Of  course  I  know  there  will  be  some  to 
sneer  at  me  when  I  say  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  entered 
the  war  had  something  like  that  in  their 
hearts.  The  people  who  are  troubled  and 
discouraged,  and  who  think  life  has  been 
a  failure,  are  as  a  rule  the  ones  who  have 
done  most  for  others.  There  are  some 
who  seem  to  think  that  religion  is  pretty 
much  a  matter  of  keeping  in  style.  Others 
look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  service.  At 
the  end  I  think  it  will  come  pretty  close 
to  answering  the  question  “What  have 
you  done  on  the  King’s  highway?” 

❖  *  #  # 

As  I  talk  with  the  young  soldiers  now 
dropping  out  of  the  army  I  get  the  idea 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  make  at  least 
some  of  the  mistakes  of  their  grandfath¬ 
ers.  They  do  not  talk  so  much  about 
their  battles.  They  will  not,  like  Gold¬ 
smith’s  soldier,  “shoulder  his  crutch  and 
tell  how  fields  were  won.”  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  young  men  are  looking  to 
the  future  with  cold  analysis.  Country 
life  has  got  to  be  different  for  them,  and 
they  are  going  to  make  it  different.  They 
are  not,  on  the  whole,  as  radical  as  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  them.  The  discipline  of  the 
army  has  done  them  good.  They  are 
among  the  first  to  denounce  the  anarchists 
and  shut  off  the  speakers  who  talk  near¬ 
treason.  They  are  going  after  things,  but 
they  will  go  after  them  like  a  disciplined 
army,  and  not  like  a  mixed-up  mob.  I 
have  been  greatly  interested  in  learning 
whether  those  young  men  have  changed 
their  political  beliefs.  I  find  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  I  have  talked  with  still  belong 
to  the  same  old  party — most  of  them  vot¬ 
ing  as  father  did.  But  there  is  this  dif¬ 
ference:  Hereafter  the  party  has  got  to 
slow  ih cm.  They  will  not  follow  any 
party  blindly;  the  party  has  got  to  follow 
them  with  its  eyes  open.  I  think  that  in 
the  future  these  boys  will  influence  father 
politically  more  than  father  can  influence 
them. 

***** 

And  I  see  in  that  one  of  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  signs  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the 
political  skies  of  farming.  These  soldiers 
were  taught  that  half  the  battle  lies  in 
the  initiative — that  is.  getting  the  drop  on 
the  other  side — starting  first.  If  you  wait 
until  the  other  side  or  the  other  fellow 
gets  all  the  advantage  of  motion  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  push  yon  aside  or 
down.  It  will  not.  take  these  boys  long  to 
see  that  practically  every  law  and  every 
piece  of  legislation  which  has  affected 
farming  in  our  Eastern  States  in  the  past 
40  years  has  been  started  by  some  other 
interest — not  by  farmers.  As  a  rule  we 
have  waited  until  these  other  interests 
fixed  the  thing  to  suit  them  and  then  we 
fell  in  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  ever  been  that  we  never  had  an 
“agricultural”  issue  that  was  40  per  cent 
“farming.”  We  got  a  little  out  of  it.  but 
the  other  fellows  always  got  much  more. 
Now  these  young  soldiers,  coming  back  to 
the  farms,  understand  the  advantage  of 
getting  started  first.  Before  long  you  will 
find  them  taking  a  leading  part  in  ,  public 
life.  They  will  have  some  clear  ideas 
about  what  farming  in  the  Eastern  States 
needs  in  the  way  of  legislation.  There  is 
a  good  deal  needed  besides  passing  laws, 
but  we  do  need  some  radical  legislation. 
We  never  can  get  it  so  long  as  we  let 
these  other  interests  cook  up  the  issues 
for  us.  These  boys  will  get  out  early, 
find  what  we  need  and  make  the  issue 
themselves.  Then  the  other  interests  can 
line  Tip,  as  farmers  have  been  doing  all 
these  years.  That  is  part  of  the  work  for 
“the  King’s  highway.”  and  you  may  take 
it  from  me  that  it  will  be  done. 

***** 

We  have  had  about.  10  days  of  sun¬ 
shine  after  the  long  rains.  Now  another 
cool,  gray  day  has  come,  and  it  looks  like 
another  long  storm.  What  with  weather 
and  labor  troubles  our  season’s  program 
has  been  badly  upset.  Early  June  tells 
the  story :  No  cherries,  a  few  scattered 
peaches,  a  very  light  strawberry  crop  and 
nearly  half  the  proposed  sweet  corn  un¬ 
planted.  The  apples  look  well,  except 
that  blight  has  appeared  in  part  of  the 
orchard.  We  never  had  a  finer  garden, 
and  such  corn  as  we  could  get  in  looks 
fine.  Grass  is  good  and  potatoes  and  to¬ 
matoes  first-class.  We  make  no  complaint, 
but  go  ahead  as  best  we  can.  We  have 
planted  some  of  that  Long  Island  seed 
corn  as  fodder  on  a  couple  of  acres  where 
the  sweet  corn  bad  to  be  counted  out. 

n.  w.  c. 


BUY  YOUR  SILO  NOW 

Prices  sure  to  advance.  Save  money 
by  ordering  now. 

FEED  IS  HIGH 

Never  before  has  a  silo  been  so 
needed  on  the  farm  as  now. 

FARMERS  AND  DAIRYMEN:  We 

will  sell  these  silos  at  prices  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  overlook.  Thousands  of 
farmers  will  save  money  by  buying 
now.  We  have  made  the  TORNADO 
FIR  SILO  for  twenty  years  and 
specialize  on  high  grade,  fir  only. 
TORNADO  SILOS  are  everywhere. 
They  speak  for  themselves.  Ask  your 
neighbor.  Don’t  wait  until  railroad 
conditions,  car  shortages,  etc.,  make 
delivery  of  your  silo  uncertain. 

TORNADO  SILOS 

TORNADO  SILOS  are  furnished  with 
top  and  bottom  storm  proof  anchors, 
inside  iron  hoops  at  top  of  silo,  heavy 
steel  braced  door  frame,  covered  lugs, 
more  hoops,  more  doors  than  other 
silos,  positively  air-tight  door  sys¬ 
tem,  etc. 

Write  at  once  for  our  silo  broadside 
and  special  early  prices. 

THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO. 

MASSILLON,  OHIO 


To  Farmers  of  New  York  State  ONLY 
The  Patriotic  Farmers  Fund 

which  performed  valuable  war-time  service,  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  under  the  Banking  Laws  of  New  York  State  and  is  now  the 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

ITS  DIRECTORS  are  New  York  State  business  men  and 
bankers  with  a  direct  interest  in  the  success  of  farmers. 

ITS  RURROSE  is  to  assist  deserving  farmer-borrowers,  espe¬ 
cially  those  now  without  regular  banking  connections. 

ITS  CAPITAL  is  ample— $400,000  in  “free  money”  and  a 
reserve  of  $100,000. 

ITS  ORRE R  to  you  is  short-time  credit — 3  to  12  months— 
at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Write  for  pamphlet  explainine  our  Short-Term 
Credit  Plan  for  New  York  State  Farmers 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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RURALISMS 


The  Moccasin  Flower 

Most  people  who  have  roamed  through 
the  rocky  hills  of  the  Northern  States 
during  May  or  early  June  are  familiar 
with  the  pink  lady's  slipper  or  moccasin 
flower.  Two  views  are  here  shown.  The 
front  view  shows  the  opening  into  the 
flower  through  which  the  bees  must  crawl. 
These  strange-looking  plants  are  orchids, 
and  this  particular  kind  inhabits  moss- 
covered  sand  overlying  rocks  at  consider- 


Side  View  of  Moccasin  Flower 

able  elevation  above  the  surrounding 
country;  also  it  may  be  said  that  they 
keep  away  from  civilization  as  far  as 
possible.  Hogs  destroy  them  and  mice 
will  eat  the  roots,  which  together 
with  picking  by  people,  probably  accounts 
for  their  aloofness.  The  plant  shown  here 
is  growing  on  a  pile  of  native  sand  and 
moss  and  has  lived  a  year  after  trans¬ 
planting.  but  how  much  longer  remains  to 
be  seen.  Ordinary  soil  would  not  do  at 
all.  and  they  seem  in  their  way  as  exact¬ 
ing  as  the  hothouse  orchids.  Near  this 
lady’s  slipper  are  several  showy  orchids 


Front  Mew  of  Moccasin  Flower 


blooming  in  ordinary  loam,  and  very  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  pink  lady's  slipper  (Cyp- 
ripedium  acaule)  is  the  State  flower  of 
Minnesota,  adopted  back  in  1893,  and  the 
first  State  flower  of  the  first  State  to  take 
such  action.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly 
on  stalks  8  to  12  in.  high.  The  plant  pre¬ 
fers  partial  shade,  that  of  the  pine  usu- 
ally.  The  flowers  are  pink  and  are  strik¬ 
ing  in  appearance,  resembling  a  huge 
spider.  The  leaves  are  very  distinct  also 
and  even  without  the  flower  are  attract¬ 
ive  and  interesting.  W.  E.  D. 

Ohio. 


Selling  Price  of  Hen  Manure 

1  have  seen  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  an  article  on  the  value  of  hen  ma¬ 
nure  as  a  fertilizer.  I  keep  about  500 
hens  and  have  some  quantity  of  manure 
stored  in  a  shed  (built  for  the  purpose) 
for  sale.  I  would  like  to  know  what  to 
ask  for  it.  the  price  to  charge  per  ton  or 
cwt.  E.  M.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

Of  course  the  value  of  a  product  like 
hen  manure  will  vary  with  the  quality  and 
locality.  It  is  mostly  sold  to  local  farm¬ 
ers  or  gardeners.  One  sample  may  be 
worth  twice  as  much  as  another.  This 
depends  on  the  amount  of  litter  and  feath¬ 
ers.  In  our  locality  hen  manure  is  con¬ 
sidered  worth  about  four  times  as  much 
as  a  good  sample  of  stable  manure.  This 
comparative  value  is  probably  as  fair  as 
any. 


Just  You  Ride 


More  Than  Half  a  Million 
Motorists  Now  Praise  It 


In  An 


Essex 


No  other  proof  is  needed  to  win  you  to  it. 
Thousands  have  placed  their  orders  upon 
the  demonstration  revealed  in  a  short  ride. 

Its  performance  is  so  convincing  that  one  is 
not  left  with  indecision  as  to  its  value. 

Consider  What 
Thousands  Say 


The  man  who  has  owned  a  good  "light  weight 
car  recognizes  in  the  Essex  a  wider  power 
range.  He  sees  a  complete  car.  It  has  fea¬ 
tures  he  had  never  hoped  to  obtain  in  any  car 
selling  within  his  price  range. 

The  man  experienced  with  fine  cars  sees  in 
the  Essex  an  equal  quality  to  that  with  which 
he  is  accustomed  but  at  an  immense  saving  in 
operating  and  maintenance  cost. 


On  every  hand  you  hear  praise  for  the  Essex. 

Its  newness  created  an  interest  that  sent 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  Essex  stores  to  see  it. 
On  the  first  day  more  than  5,000  rode  and  were 
won  by  its  performance. 

Every  day  of  the  past  four  months  has  seen 
a  swelling  tide  of  admiration  until  now  all  are 
saying  the  finest  things  for  it. 

What  Is  It 
That  They  Admire? 

Is  it  performance  or  appearance — low  cost 
or  economy  of  operation? 

One  speaks  of  one  quality,  another  of  some 
other  feature. 

That  is  accounted  for  by  the  experience 
those  persons  have  had  with  other  cars. 


It  Has  Appealed 
To  All  Motorists 

Interest  in  the  Essex  has  come  from  all 
classes  of  motorists. 

That  proves  the  fulfilment  of  the  aim  of  its 
builders.  They  intended  it  should  be  the  car 
that  would  embody  all  the  advantages  of  the 
two  accepted  types  of  cars. 

It  should  have  lightness  as  well  as  durability 
— performance  as  well  a*s  low  first  cost — easy 
riding  qualities  as  well  as  economy  of  operation. 

They  did  not  sacrifice  the  advantages  of 
either — they  combined  them. 

That  is  what  all  have  recognized. 

It  is  what  we  want  you  to  know  and  thus  our 
statement  “Just  you  ride  in  an  Essex.” 


H395 

Detroit 
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“If  you  enjoy  fishing 
you’ll  surely  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  C.  W.  S.  Five-in-On© 
Combination  Fishing  Rod.” 


See  Page  462  of  “Your  Bargain 
Book.”  Besides  the  Five-in-One 
Steel  Rod  at  $1.95,  here  are  rods  of 
all  kinds— split  bamboos,  steel, 
long,  short,  but  all  low-priced. 

“Your  Bargain  Book”  will  help 
you  save  your  money.  Order  your 
copy  today.  It’s  FREE. 


_  TKe  Charles  William  Storey 

^0  421  stora  Buil-finA  N»w  York  City 


HAY- CAPS 

Hay-Ciips  for  Alfalfa,  clover,  etc.  Stack, 
implement  and  wagon  covers  Canvas  covers 
for  all  purposes.  Flam  or  waterproof. 
ClrcularH,  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  St.  Pauls  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


LOW  PRICED  GAJAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Hook,  showing  styles. 

TM*-  TOWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
Q23  073  1’ike  SI.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


styles  and  sizes 
r  for  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
Hampshire  St.,  Quine,,  111. 


“Reo"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles, 
gated.  Standing  Seam.  Painted  oi 
ings,  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints, 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices. 


S 


Roofing 

Freight 
Paid 


offer  ever  made. 


V  -V/l  liniN  i  Li- 

or  Galvanized  Roof- 
etc.,  direct  to  you 
Positively  greatest 

Wo  Pay  the  Freight. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Siiingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 


Day 


Free 


Trial 


After  ten  years  testby  thou¬ 
sands  of  car  users,  Brictson 
PneumaticTireshavesolved 
pneumatic  tire  problem. 
Easyriding.absolutelyproof 
against  punctures,  blow¬ 
outs,  ruts.rim  cut, skidding, 
oil.  gasoline.  In  short  trouble 
proof.  Written  10, OOOmile  guar¬ 
antee.  Some  go  15  to  20,000. 

TRY  ’EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Maks  us  prove  It.  Don’t  pay  if 
not  satisfied.  Write  to-day  for 
details  of  most  liberal,  convincing 
’Free  Trial”  plan  ever  offered. 
Sent  with  illustrated,  descriptive  book 
The  Brictson  Mfg.  Co.  Dept  123- 
69  W,  O.  W.  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Nsbr. 


PAINT 


$1.35 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
i  ‘W  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  fucroi  y.  s&iisfat.tionGuuranteeri. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  ovor  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleadinp  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  pood 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  apainst  ropues.  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  banknipts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


OUR  advice  to  farmers  this  year  is  to  plant  what 
they  can  cultivate  well  and  seed  the  rest  of  the 
land.  We  are  doing  that  ourselves,  and  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  a  farmer  should  overwork  his  entire 
family  trying  to  do  the  impossible.  Now  comes  a  city 
man  belaboring  us  for  giving  such  advice.  lie  says 
farmers  should  he  urged  to  work  harder  and  produce 
more  food.  Any  other  advice  is  “uneconomic.’’  Now 
this  man  advocates  “daylight  saving”  because  he  says 
it  gives  city  workmen  more  chance  to  play  or  “enjoy 
life.”  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  same  “day¬ 
light  saving”  causes  the  farmers  more  work  and 
worry.  It  evidently  reduces  the  efficiency  of  farm 
labor.  The  result  of  this  will  surely  be  a  loss  in  the 
production  of  food.  That  will  mean  an  increase  in 
its  cost  We  all  understand  that  an  eight-hour  day 
at  increased  wages  for  city  labor  has  forced  us  to 
pay  more  for  manufactured  goods.  The  same  rule 
will  apply  to  anything  which  interferes  with  a  day’s 
work  on  a  farm.  Apparently  SO  per  cent  of  the  town 
people  are  using  “daylight  saving”  for  pleasure  or 
rest.  They  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  it  through 
increased  prices  of  food. 

* 

WE  have  received  many  letters  about  those  trans¬ 
planted  Alfalfa  roots.  Apparently  hundreds 
of  our  readers  want  to  try  the  plan.  It  is  late  to 
use  the  plants  this  year,  but  our  advice  is  to  obtain  a 
quantity  of  the  seed  and  start  it  in  drills  about  as 
you  would  celery  seed.  Give  it  fair  culture  and  put 
it  in  good  soil.  Mulch  with  straw  or  coarse  manure 
this  Fall,  and  next  Spring  use  the  seedling  roots  for 
transplanting.  For  pasture  work  we  advise  Serui- 
palatinsk.  This  is  very  hardly  and  makes  a  heavy 
growth,  but  is  not  of  great  value  as  hay,  since  it 
sprawls  over  the  ground  like  a  vine.  For  hay  or 
seed,  Cossack  or  Grimm  will  do  well  when  trans¬ 
planted.  and  a  new  hybrid  produced  by  Prof.  N.  E. 
Hansen  of  South  Dakota  is  well  recommended.  Be¬ 
fore  you  undertake  to  spend  much  money  and  time  on 
transplanted  Alfalfa  be  sure  you  realize  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  this  plan.  It  cannot  take  the  place  of  seed¬ 
ing  on  large  areas.  It  means  considerable  hand 
work,  and  we  think  it  best  suited  to  poultrymen  or 
people  with  small  farms  who  must  make  every  rod 
do  something.  While  we  think  this  plan  can  be  used 
to  improve  pasture,  we  have  no  big  stories  or  fairy 
tales  to  relate  about  it. 

* 

WITH  hay  retailing  at  two  cents  and  more  per 
pound,  hay-making  becomes  about  as  impor¬ 
tant  a  business  as  picking  up  gold  pieces.  We  must 
get  it  all,  with  as  little  loss  as  possible.  Thus  the 
long-continued  rains  have  made  a  good  many  farmers 
think  of  the  silo  as  a  good  place  for  the  clover. 
Clover  hay,  soaked  again  and  again  by  rain,  is  poor 
stuff,  and  if  it  can  be  put  into  the  silo  to  make  a  fair 
quality  of  silage  there  would  be  a  saving  of  worry 
end  work.  Will  it  pay?  As  good  an  answer  as  we 
can  find  comes  in  the  following  note  from  F.  H.  Moul¬ 
ton,  manager  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  city  farms: 

1  will  say  first  of  all  that  I  do  not  consider  it  advis¬ 
able  to  put  clover  into  silo  except  where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  on  account  of  the  weather.  In  this  case  I 
should  let  it  get  about  as  ripe  as  advisable  for  good  bay. 
in  the  hope  that  the  weather  might  become  favorable  for 
mowing  hay;  then  if  it  did  not.  I  should  cut  it  very  fine, 
pack  it  tight  as  possible,  having  at  least  three  men  in  the 
silo.  I  should  also  add  salt  as  it  is  put  in,  and  put  it  in 
the  silo  immediately  after  mowing  it. 

When  there  is  any  reasonable  chance  of  drying  the 
clover  we  think  it  is  far  better  made  into  hay.  We 
think  this  is  true  of  all  or  most  of  the  legume  plants, 
like  Soy  beans,  cow  peas  or  Alfalfa,  which  are  high 
in  nitrogen.  Such  crops  are  better  as  dry  fodder. 
We  think  such  crops  as  corn  or  millet  are  better  for 
the  silo. 
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OR  several  months  past  the  average  housewife 
has  been  reading,  day  by  day,  about  the  im¬ 
mense  crop  of  wheat  in  sight.  She  is  told  that  there 
will  be  so  much  wheat  that  no  one  can  tell  what  to  do 
with  it.  That  sounds  good,  for  she  can  tell  without 
any  trouble  what  to  do  with  several  barrels  of  flour. 
Yet  even  while  she  is  reading  about  this  coming 
blessing  the  grocer  delivers  a  bag  of  flour  and  says 
"The  price  has  gone  up  to  $1.94.”  This  actually  hap¬ 
pened  to  one  housewife  we  know.  That  price  means 
$15.52  per  barrel !  Now,  suppose  this  woman  to  be  a 
voter,  and  with  a  limited  income,  if  she  reads  lit¬ 
tle  besides  the  daily  papers  she  concludes  that  the 
farmer  is  robbing  her  by  charging  an  extortionate 
price  for  his  wheat.  She  does  not  know,  or  perhaps 
care,  that  the  farmer’s  price  is  regulated  for  him, 
and  that  he  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  changes  in 
retail  prices.  The  retailers  bounce  these  prices  up 
on  the  most  flimsy  excuse — or  no  excuse  at  all.  The 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation 
writes  us  that  the  retailer  is  now  charging  about  one 
dollar  more  than  he  ought  to  for  flour.  Several  re¬ 
tailers  advanced  their  prices  right  under  the  noses 
of  the  Grain  Corporation,  even  when  its  own  reports 
showed  that  prices  had  been  reduced.  It  is  a  shame¬ 
ful  condition  of  affairs.  It  is  unjust  to  honest  con¬ 
sumers,  and  malicious  in  its  effect  of  causing  them 
to  blame  the  farmers  for  these  cut-throat  prices. 

* 

WE  find  some  enthusiastic  people  who  think  that 
with  the  coming  of  woman  suffrage  most  of 
the  political  troubles  will  vanish  and  public  evil  will 
fade  away.  While  personally  we  believe  in  suffrage, 
we  have  no  thought  that  it  will  ever  change  human 
nature,  or  make  any  great  immediate  change  in  poli¬ 
tics.  The  women  will  for  the  most  part  vote  as  their 
men  folks  do.  There  will  be  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  cast,  but  the  proportion  between  the 
various  parties  will  be  much  the  same.  As  a  rule 
the  members  of  a  family  usually  vote  much  alike. 
Now  and  then  someone  breaks  away.  but.  generally 
speaking,  families  vote  as  units.  The  results  from 
suffrage  will  come  in  more  indirect  ways.  The  poli¬ 
tician  and  the  people  who  “run”  things  are  going  to 
have  great  respect  for  the  ballot  which  women  will 
carry  as  a  weapon,  and  they  will  study  to  find  out 
what  she  needs.  That  co-operative  laundry  in  Min¬ 
nesota  (page  1011 )  is  probably  the  outcome  of  some 
such  feeling.  So  long  as  woman  was  not  a  full  citi¬ 
zen  her  labor  or  convenience  was  not  considered  in 
terms  of  cash.  It  was  just  “women's  work.”  You 
stir  that  work  up  with  a  long-handled  ballot  and  you 
soon  put  cash  value  into  it.  This  thing  of  insisting 
that  woman’s  work  must  be  figured  on  a  cash  basis 
will  be  one  of  the  best  tilings  possible  for  farmers, 
because  the  cost  of  such  labor  must  go  into  the  cost 
of  producing  food.  For  some  years  now  many  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  able  to  exist  only  through  the  unpaid 
labor  of  women  and  children.  When  woman’s  work 
is  given  a  fair  cash  value  the  cost  of  farm  products 
must  include  it — as  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
It  is  along  such  lines  that  the  great  benefits  from 
woman  suffrage  will  come,  and  we  believe  they  will 
be  of  peculiar  value  to  country  people. 

* 

New  York  and  Standard  Time 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  mix-up  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  New  York  State  is  legally  under  the  new 
time.  Many  seem  to  think  that  daylight  saving  rep¬ 
resents  a  Federal  law  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
State  law.  These  people  claim  that  state  and  county 
offices  may  or  should  operate  under  the  old  law.  In 
order  to  make  sure  about  this  we  asked  the  Attorney 
General  of  New  York  for  an  opinion.  lie  says  that 
for  many  years  the  standard  time  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  so  far  as  can  be  regulated  by  the  act  of 
the  State,  has  been  established  by  Section  52  of  the 
General  Construction  Law.  This  reads  as  follows: 

The  standard  time  throughout  this  State  is  that  of  the 
75th  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  and 
all  courts  and  public  officers,  and  legal  and  official  pro¬ 
ceedings.  shall  be  regulated  thereby. 

The  law  states  that  any  act  required  to  be  per¬ 
formed  at  or  within  a  prescribed  time  shall  be  per¬ 
formed  according  to  standard  time.  Now  this  75tli 
medidian  of  longitude  is  the  same  fixed  by  the  United 
States  for  the  first  zone,  which  is  the  zone  in  which 
New  York  State  is  located.  The  Federal  law  re¬ 
quired  that  on  the  last  Sunday  in  March  of  each  year 
the  standard  time  of  each  zone  shall  be  advanced  one 
hour.  When  this  law  was  passed  by  Congress,  the 
New  York  Legislature  amended  its  State  law,  so  as 
to  provide  that  the  standard  time  should  be  ad¬ 
vanced  one  hour  in  March,  and  retarded  one  hour  in 
October.  This  was  done  in  order  to  prevent  con¬ 
fusion  between  the  State  qnd  the  Federal  law.  The 
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standard  time  proposed  by  the  State  affects  all  State 
agencies,  just  as  the  Federal  standard  time  affects  all 
Federal  agencies.  Thus  all  State  and  local  officials 
are  obliged  to  recognize  the  new  standard  time,  and 
all  contracts,  insurance  policies  and  negotiable  in¬ 
struments  which  fix  any  time  for  the  performance  of 
an  act.  or  for  the  limitation  of  any  liability,  are 
assumed  to  recognize  this  standard  time.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  individuals,  as  such,  from  stat¬ 
ing  any  time  they  see  fit  in  their  agreements,  and  of 
course  any  private  citizen  may  run  his  clock  to  suit 
himself.  Thus  New  York  has  by  State  legislation 
fallen  in  with  the  daylight  saving  law,  and  should 
the  Federal  law  he  repealed,  it  would  also  he  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  New  York  Legislature  to  make  new 
legislation  in  order  to  agree  with  Federal  time. 

* 

In  Saturday  Evening  Post  it  says  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  reports  advance  in  farm  plow  lands  in  three 
years  in  whole  United  State  to  $74.°>1  from  $58.29  per 
acre;  also  that  Iowa  is  highest,  $169;  Illinois  second, 
$144  per  acre.  It  does  not  state  in  words  that  New 
York  has  remained  stationary,  but  the  inference  is  plain. 
Why  is  it,  when  New  York  raises  more  corn  per  acre  on 
the  average  (10  years,  1908  to  1917,  both  inclusive,  see 
Year  Book  for  1917,  page  609),  than  either  of  the  others, 
that  her  lands  did  not  advance  in  proportion?  New 
York’s  average,  36.1;  Iowa.  34.9 ;  Illinois.  38.9  bushels 
per  acre  for  that  10-year  period.  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  honest  farmers  in  New  York  State?  Can’t  you 
wake  them  up  with  an  editorial  more  expansive  than 
anything  I  have  written  above?  f.  av. 

Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y. 

N  the  first  place,  we  have  our  doubts  about  some 
of  these  figures.  There  are  a  number  of  counties 
in  New  York  State  where  land  sells  at  a  higher  figure 
than  in  any  Western  State.  Acre  for  acre,  the  New 
York  land  is  more  productive  and  gives  returns  50 
per  cent  larger.  Compare  these  favored  sections 
alone  and  the  advantage  would  be  all  with  New 
York,  both  in  productive  power  and  in  markets.  A 
very  large  part  of  New  York  farm  lands  are  rough 
and  hilly — not  well  suited  to  intensive  farming. 
They  are  mostly  pasture  lands  and  naturally  low  in 
price.  Of  course  the  average  of  these  hill  lands  will 
not  equal  the  value  of  land  in  the  prairie  States,  but 
in  many  cases  they  offer  ^  better  bargain  at  the 
price  than  the  Western  land.  One  great  reason  for 
the  difference  in  price  lies  in  what  we  may  call  the 
spirit  of  farming.  For  example,  Iowa  is  an  agri¬ 
cultural  State.  Farming  is  and  ever  has  been  the 
dominant  industry.  The  capital  or  money  in  the 
State  is  largely  invested  in  land.  The  farms  are 
the  factories  and  the  farmers  are  the  manufacturers. 
As  they  control  the  State,  farming  becomes  the  dom¬ 
inant  business,  and  good  land  becomes  the  best  se¬ 
curity  for  money.  In  New  York  manufacturing, 
money  lending  and  transportation  have  become  the 
dominant  industries,  and  farming  for  a  time  lost 
some  of  its  old-time  spirit  and  power.  The  price  of 
farm  land  declined  for  many  reasons,  but  largely  be¬ 
cause  other  forms  of  property  were  regarded  as  bet¬ 
ter  investments.  Thus  many  of  the  rougher  New 
York  farms,  in  the  face  of  Western  competition  and 
lack  of  working  capital,  lost  much  of  their  selling 
value.  They  were  and  are  still  productive  and 
capable  of  turning  off  a  crop  value  per  acre  just  as 
large  as  or  even  larger  than  the  Western  lands. 
What  is  needed  more  than  anything  else  is  the  old 
spirit  of  confidence  and  contentment  which  the  old- 
time  farmers  knew.  For  years  our  farmers  have 
waited,  expecting  this  to  be  earned  and  brought  back 
to  them  by  the  colleges  or  departments  or  the  poli¬ 
ticians.  Now  they  have  learned  that  all  these  ele¬ 
ments  of  power  may  be  made  to  serve,  but  that  none 
of  them,  separately  or  combined,  will  get  very  far 
until  the  farmers  themselves  boss  their  own  job  and 
dominate  the  situation.  They  are  learning  how  to 
do  this,  and  have  already  begun.  When  they  get  to¬ 
gether  and  add  10  cents  to  the  35-cent  dollar,  prices 
of  New  York  farm  lands  will  equal  those  in  Iowa 
and  Illinois,  because  good  land  will  then  be  once 
more  the  most  attractive  security  for  investment. 


Brevities 

Does  it  pay  to  harrow  the  Alfalfa  after  cutting? 

The  trade  in  grindstones  for  1918  amounted  to  $1,- 
262.602. 

That  milk  drinker  on  page  999  proves  that  a  milk 
diet  promotes  high  color. 

How  far  do  you  go  with  Mr.  Reynolds  (page  998)  in 
his  idea  of  farm  investments? 

Illinois  was  the  first  State  to  ratify  woman  suffrage 

— Michigan  and  Wisconsin  following  closely. 

Very  few  hired  men  know  how  to  swing  a  hand 
scythe  right,  and  yet  $37,125  worth  of  scythe  stones  were 
sold  last  year. 

The  Federal  migratory  bird  act  has  been  upheld  in 
the  courts.  A  man  in  Tennessee  killed  a  robin  as  it  flew 
north  or  south  with  the  season  and  was  convicted  under 
the  Federal  act  which  protects  migratory  birds. 
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The  Price  of  Cream 

I  am  sending  you  a  cream  ticket,  and  I  am  asking 
you  to  explain  to  me  how  cream,  40  per  cent,  can  have 
only  12.4  lbs.  butterfat  iu  it?  I  feel  I  am  not  getting 
a  fair  deal.  My  milk  is  run  through  a  separator.  In- 
fo’-mation  will  be  appreciated.  l.  J.  r. 

Ohio. 

The  cream  check  simply  credits  27  lbs.  of  cream 
testing  4(1  per  cent  fat.  This,  of  course,  means  40 
pounds  of  butterfat  for  100  lbs.  of  milk.  Percentage 
is  always  based  on  100  lbs.  The  amount  of  butterfat 
in  27  lbs.  of  40  per  cent  cream  is  27 x. 40=12.4  lbs. 
butterfat. 

You  were  allowed  57  cents  per  pound  of  butterfat. 
The  average  price  for  butter  in  May  was  02.f>  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  5%  cents  was  probably  an  al¬ 
lowance  for  making.  But  there  is  at  least  10  lbs. 
of  water  in  100  lbs.  of  butter,  and  the  amount  of 
butter  in  your  12.4  lbs.  of  butterfat  is  figured  this 
way:  12.4-r-.84  =  14.7  lbs.  of  butter  in  12.4  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  The  factory  gets  an  overrun  of  2.3  lbs. 
of  butter  at  62.5  cents,  or  $1,437.  It  gets  514  cents 
per  pound  on  12.4  lbs.  of  butter,  or  0S.2  cents,  or 
a  total  of  $2.12  for  its  share  on  27  lbs.  of  40  per 
cent  cream.  This  is  a  small  shipment,  and  the 
figures  are,  of  course,  correspondingly  small,  but  it 
is  evident  that  on  this  basis  the  overrun  and  manu¬ 
facturing  allowance  of  5*4  cents  per  pound  amounts 
to  a  neat  sum  daily  on  the  entire  product  of  a  large 
crea  mery. 

If  the  weights  and  tests  are  correct,  the  amount 
is  otherwise  figured  according  to  the  price,  but  for 
your  own  protection  you  should  keep  a  record  of 
weights,  and  have  your  own  tests  made  for  fat  oc¬ 
casionally,  if  not  regularly.  A  Babcock  test  would 
probably  pay  for  itself  every  month. 


Figuring  Prices  of  Milk 

Will  you  give  the  price  of  3.0  milk  by  can  of  85  lbs. 
in  zone  less  than  100  miles  from  city?  It  is  quite  a 
bother  for  some  farmers  to  figure  out  where  they  are 
selling  by  the  can  instead  of  by  100  lbs. 

PUTNAM  CO.  SUBSCRIBER. 

The  price  for  3  per  cent  milk  this  month  is  $2.89. 
For  extra  fat  above  3  i>er  cent  we  get  4  cents  for 
each  one-tenth  (expressed  decimally  .1).  For  the  .0 
extra  fat  we  get  Ox. 04  =  .24  (-2.89  =  $3.1 3  per  100 
lbs.  A  40-qt.  can  weighs  approximately  85  lbs.,  or 
85/100  of  100  lbs.,  and  is  worth  85/100  (decimally 
.85)  of  the  price  of  100  lbs.  Hence  3.13  x. 85 =$2.66. 
The  freight  rate  in  the  200-mile  none  is  .38  per  can. 
In  the  100-mile  zone  it  is  .30  per  can.  The  price  is 
based  on  the  200-mile  zone,  so  that  a  shipper  in  the 
zone  101  to  110  miles  is  entitled  to  a  differential  of 
8  cents  per  can.  Hence  2.06+ .08 =$2.74,  the  price 
to  the  farmer  for  85  lbs.  or  40  qts.  of  3.6  milk  for 
•Tune  milk.  We  go  into  detail  in  figuring  these  milk 
estimates  because,  while  they  are  simple  enough  to 
men  who  are  using  them  every  day.  we  find  many 
farmers  who  do  not  understand  just  how  the  esti¬ 
mates  are  made,  and  we  would  like  to  have  every 
producer  keep  the  daily  records  and  figure  out  the 
prices  for  themselves.  Some  of  these  details  seem 
trifling,  but  it  is  after  all  the  sum  total  of  trifles  that 
make  perfection.  We  can  never  have  perfection,  or 
approach  to  it.  in  the  whole  until  we  have  learned 
to  master  the  small  details. 


Grain  Figures  and  Facts 

In  a  recent  issue  you  printed  an  editorial  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  supply  and  demand,  and  as  an  example  of  what 
occasionally  happens  to  supply  and  demand,  you  quote 
wheat  and  flour.  As  these  two  seem  to  be  the  popular 
things  on  which  to  pick  these  days,  of  course  they  nat¬ 
urally  appeal  to  you  first.  You  state,  however,  that  the 
price  of  flour  has  been  goiug  steadily  upward,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prices  in  the  exchanges  all  over  (lie  coun¬ 
try.  the  prices  for  the  last  six  weeks  at  least  have  been 
going  steadily  downward.  At  any  rate  a  high  wheat 
price  must  necessarily  make  a  high  flour  price,  and 
when  the  farmer  gives  three  rousing  cheers  for  $2.20 
wheat  he  ought  not  to  grumble  very  much  if  his  flour 
and  feed  prices  are  accordingly  high.  The  trouble 
with  such  statements  as  you  made  in  your  editorial  is 
that  they  give  people  wrong  impressions,  sometimes  pur¬ 
posely.  sometimes  otherwise,  but  always  wrong  impres¬ 
sions.  w.  Q. 

New  l'ork. 

When  we  want  to  know  retail  prices  we  go  and 
buy  the  goods.  There  are  many  housekeepers  and 
food  buyers  connected  with  this  business,  and  they 
know  what  flour  costs  them.  They  buy  by  the  sack — 
not  on  the  exchanges.  Some  weeks  ago  flour  slowly 
advanced  until  it  reached  $1.87  per  sack.  Then,  about 
two  weeks  ago.  it  jumped  to  $1.94.  All  this 
time  it  was  reported  that  prices  to  grocers  aud  dis¬ 
tributors  were  falling.  When  the  price  reached  $1.94 
complaint  was  made  to  the  United  States  Grain  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  secretary  promptly  replied  that  the 
retailers  were  charging  at  least  $1  per  barrel  more 
than  they  had  any  business  to  do.  It  is  a  definite 
fact  that  while  retail  prices  have  beeu  rising  the 
••exchange”  price  has  been  falling.  The  trouble  with 
some  of  these  critics  is  that  they  get  the  impression 
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that  “exchange”  figures  must  lie  food  facts — that  is 
always  a  wrong  impression  ! 


How  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.  Obtains  All 
Its  Wool  is  Worth 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SHEEP  INDUSTRY.— Those  of 
you  who  are  familiar  with  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y..  know  it 
to  be  located  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Western  New 
YTork  fruit  belt.  Iu  fact,  one-fourth  of  the  cultivated 
land  of  the  county  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of  fruit. 
Orleans  County  is  not  hilly.  There  is  less  than  475  ft. 
difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  areas. 
There  is  only  a  very  small  section  of  the  county  which  is 
too  hilly  to  be  easily  tilled.  This  land  is  best  fitted  for 
pasture  use  and  consequently  we  find  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  sheojp  area  in  this  section.  The  sheep  industry, 
however,  like  all  other  live  stock  enterprises,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  restricted  to  any  one  or  two  sections.  For 
instance,  no  township  has  less  than  1.200  breeding  ewes 
or  more  than  2.800.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Orleans 
County  is  a  level  country  and  has  only  a  very  small 
area  of  purely  pasture  land,  more  sheep  are  kept  per 
square  mile  than  in  any  other  county  iu  the  State.  The 
value  of  land  in  Orleans  County  varies  from  $50  to  $150 
per  acre.  The  question  is  frequently  asked  if  it  is  a 
paying  proposition  to  keep  sheep  on  hundred-dollar  land. 
When  you  consider  that  one-third  of  the  sheep  in  New 
York  State  are  found  in  seven  Western  New  York 
counties  where  the  average  value  of  land  is  about  $100 
per  acre,  it  would  appear  that  farmers  are  finding  it 
profitable.  The  1918  farm  census  showed  that  the  county 
had  25.000  breeding  ewes  and  10.000  other  sheep  and 
lambs.  That  number  has  been  slightly  increased  this 
year.  Five  or.six  thousand  Western  feeding  lambs  are 
fattened.  Most  of  these  are  sheared  before  being  sold 
and  their  fleeces  average  about  5  lbs.  each.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  hothouse  lambs  are  produced  and 
so  many  Western  lambs  fed.  Orleans  County  is  one  of 
the  earliest  in  the  State  to  shear,  most  of  the  wool  be¬ 
ing  clipped  during  the  months  of  March  and  April. 

SHEEP  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION.— During  the 
Winter  of  1917  and  1918  a  few  of  the  sheep  men  believed 
the  old  system  of  marketing  their  wool,  where  good 
clean  wool  of  good  length  and  strength  brought  little  if 
any  more  than  dirty,  short  and  weak  stapled  wool,  was 
wrong.  It  was  not  only  a  gross  injustice  to  the  producer 
of  the  best  grades  of  wool,  but  gave  no  incentive  for 
raising  the  wool  standard  of  the  county.  At  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  these  men  the  County  Farm  Bureau  Associa¬ 
tion  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  sheep  men  of  the  county 
on  February  1.  191S.  At  this  meeting,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  State  sheep  specialist.  Mark  J.  Smith,  the 
100  men  present  organized  the  Orleans  County  Sheep 
Breeders’  Association.  Seventy  men  joined  the  asso¬ 
ciation  by  paying  50c  each.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks, 
however,  before  the  membership  had  grown  from  70  to 
243.  making  this  infant  of  six  months  of  age  the  second 
largest  sheep  organization  iu  New  York  State. 

FIRST  WOOL  SALE. — About  April  1  the  executive 
committee  of  the  association,  which  was  to  act  as  sales 
agent,  began  to  wonder  how  best  to  sell  its  members’ 
wool.  After  bothering  other  sheep  associations  with  our 
troubles  the  committee  decided  to  hold  an  auction  and 
sell  to  the  highest  bidder.  So  letters  were  sent  out  to  a 
number  of  mills  and  commission  houses  advertising  that 
the  Orleans  County  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  would 
sell  at  auction  on  April  25  some  53.000  lbs.  medium  wool, 
8.000  lbs,  delaine.  12.000  lbs.  Western  lamb,  1.400  lbs. 
fine  wool ;  171  men  had  pledged  this  wool. 

PRICES  RECEIVED. — Those  of  you  who  have  a 
keen  memory  may  recall  on  the  25th  of  April,  the  date 
of  our  sale,  the  Government  announced  it  had  set  the 
price  of  the  1918  clip  as  that  of  July  20  of  1917.  I 
never  had  so  little  respect  for  the  newspaper  as  I  did 
after  reading  that  item  on  the  front  page  that  morning. 
After  some  debating,  however,  the  executive  committee 
decided  to  go  on  with  the  sale,  so  the  auction  started  at 
11  a.  m.  with  about  125  men  present.  Bidding  was  slow 
and  draggy,  hut  finally  71  He  was  bid  on  coarse.  OSHc 
on  delaine,  fine.  04c.  and  Western  feeding  lamb.  60c. 
The  majority  of  men  present,  however,  did  not  wish  to 
sell  at  the  prices,  so  the  president  of  the  association  bid 
in  the  wool.  I  don’t  suppose  the  Orleans  County  farm¬ 
ers  differ  much  from  other  farmers.  At  any  rate,  the 
bidding  had  no  more  than  ceased  before  a  few  members 
wanted  to  withdraw  their  wool.  The  president,  however, 
did  not  give  his  permission.  Some  time  elapsed  before 
the  wool  was  finally  consigned  to  a  licensed  New  York 
commission  house.  In  fact,  the  owner  of  the  house  came 
out,  and  after  inspecting  several  lots  of  wool,  made  sat¬ 
isfactory  advances  consisting  of  68c  for  %.  14  and  !4 
blood.  58c  for  Western  feeding  lamb  aud  55c  for  fine. 
The  final  returns  were  uot  received  until  September  be¬ 
cause  the  Government  appraisal  committee  was  slow  in 
appraising  it  The  table  below  shows  what  the  farmers 
received  afte>-  all  costs  of  handling,  such  as  freight, 
shrinkage,  and  cost  of  taking  in,  were  deducted: 


Grade 

One-fourth  . . 
Three-eighths 

One-half  . 

Fine 
I  .a mb 
Rejects 


No.  of  lbs. 
15.533 
13.503 
4.636 


Price  per  lb. 
7444c 
7514c 
72  %c 
0014  c 
64c 


Total  Value 
$11,548.10 
10.194.01 
3.372.09 
4.470  57 
7.783.68 
1.052.80 


$39,427.91 


7.430 

12.102 

2,048 


Figuring  very  conservatively,  the  sheep  breeders’  or¬ 
ganization  saved  its  members  over  $2,500  due  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  prices  received.  So  much  for  the  first  year  of 
organized  effort. 

PURCHASING  PAPER  TWINE, — Because  the 
buyer  last  year  showed  preference  for  wool  tied  up  with 
paper  twine  the  Orleans  Association  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  decided  to  purchase  for  its  members  paper  fleece 
twine.  Over  700  lbs.  were  bought  and  sold  to  them  at 
cost,  which  was  20c  per  lb.  To  my  knowledge  this  is  the 
first  year  that  any  considerable  amount  of  this  kind  of 
twine  has  been  used  in  this  State.  The  Western  wool 
producers  have  beeu  using  it  for  several  years.  The 
majority  of  Orleans  County  sheep  men  found  it  as  con* 


venienb  as  the  wool  twine.  Our  county  organization  be¬ 
lieves  in  putting  up  its  wool  in  the  most  attractive  style. 

THE  1919  WOOL  SALE. — This  year  arrangements 
were  practically  completed  for  consigning  the  association 
clip  to  a  New  York  commission  house  when  the  United 
States  Government  lowered  its  price  7%  per  cent,  which 
caused  the  New  York  buyer  to  lower  his  advance  from  50 
to  40c  per  lb.  on  medium  grade  wool.  Inasmuch  as  the 
members  had  been  notified  that  a  50c  advance  would  be 
made,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association  did  not  like  the  idea  of  lowering  that,  so 
arrangements  were  made  with  a  man  buying  for  a  New 
1  ork  State  woolen  mill.  The  following  prices  were  paid 
where  paper  twine  was  used  and  i/je  less  where  fleeces 
were  tied  with  wool  twine.  The  “buyer  paid  all  the 
expense  of  taking  in  the  wool :  v 


Grade  wool,  consisting  of  H,  %  and  *4  blood . $0  00 

Delaine  . ”. . 57 

Fine  clothing  and  rejects .  .45 


At  the  time  the  sale  was  made  in  April  local  wool 
dealers  in  the  county  were  paying  from  45  to  52c  per  lb. 
Thejiay  after  the  sale  one  local  buyer  jumped  his  price 
to  55c  on  specially  good  grade  wool.  The  peculiar  fact 
was  lie  was  buying  for  another  dealer,  who  in  turn  was 
buying  for  the  same  mill  to  which  the  association  wool 
was  shipped.  One  local  dealer  sold  over  8.000  lbs.  of 
wool  through  the  association.  He  had  picked  most  of 
this  up  in  his  neighborhood  for  from  50  to  55c.  It  av¬ 
eraged  him  58.8c  per  lb. 

A  GREAT  SAYING. — Two  shipments  were  made  this 
year  to  convenience  the  growers.  The  first  was  made  in 
the  early  part  of  April.  Over  ^0.000  lbs.  of  wool  were 
shipped  from  three  loading  stations.  The  second  and 
last  shipment  was  made  May  21,  22  and  23  at  the  same 
three  shipping  points;  340  men  sold  135.039  lbs.  of  wool 
which  brought  $77,658  42.  Excluding  the  Western  lamb 
wool,  which  was  sold  at  a  flat  price,  the  wool  aver¬ 
aged  the  grower  over  58c  per  lb.  During  the  first  two 
years  this  little  organization,  having  a  membership  of 
243  its  first  year  and  370  its  second  year,  has  marketed 
over  190.000  lbs.  of  wool  at  an  average  advance  of  at 
least  5c  per  lb.  In  addition  to  the  direct  financial  gain 
obtained  by  its  members,  all  wool  men  in  the  county 
have  received  from  2  to  5c  more  per  lb.  for  their  wool, 
due  to  the  competition  between  local  buyers  and  the 
Sheep  Breeders’  Association.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  by 
organization  Orleans  County  sheep  men  have  over  $15,- 
000  more  gasoline  money  than  if  no  association  had  been 
formed.  They  are  producing  a  much  higher  grade  of 
wool,  and  increasing  the  size  of  their  flocks,  because  they 
are  obtaining  all  their  wool  is  worth.  b.  w.  brace. 

President.  Orleans  County  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 

♦ 


Experience  With  a  Retail  Meat  Market 

The  price  of  cattle  has  declined  $3  50  per  hundred. 
The  top  for  very  fancy  cattle  is  now  $15  in  the  country, 
equivalent  to  around  $17  cost  to  the  packer.  A  city 
friend  told  me  a  day  or  so  ago  that  he  was  paying  65e 
for  his  beef.  On  that  basis  we  are  getting  less  than  25c 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

There  is  a  remedy  to  which  we  have  to  come.  It  is 
absolutely  practical ;  more  practical  than  some  of  my 
other  schemes  may  have  been,  and  it  is  simply  for  the 
farmer  to  market  his  own  produce,  to  have  packing 
plants  of  his  own,  owned,  of  course,  by  a  large  number 
of  farmers,  and  operated  by  one  good  one.  aud,  what  is 
of  more  importance  yet  almost,  to  have  retail  butcher 
shops  in  plenty,  these  owned  and  operated  also  by  fann¬ 
ers.  Then  there  would  ueed  to  be  a  league  of  farmers  to 
supply  this  plan. 

At  the  present  time  retailers  are  charging  the  same 
price  that  they  did  at  the  very  peak,  and  this  is  dis¬ 
couraging  consumption.  If  these  vandals  would  lower 
their  prices,  as  they  should  when  they  are  buying  so 
much  cheaper,  consumption  would  increase  and  it  would 
help  the  consumer  as'  well  as  the  farmer,  but  actually  I 
consider  the  retailer  as  one  of  the  worst  thieves  and 
highway  robbers  in  existence. 

There  is  nothing  complex  or  remarkably  difficult  about 
my  plan  of  farmers  marketing  their  own  produce.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  some  cattle  for  which  I  paid  714c  per  lb. 
They  were  not  fancy  cattle,  just  real  good  butcher  stuff. 
When  comfortably  fat.  I  was  offered  5c.  I  refused  this 
and  opened  a  little  butcher  shop  in  this  village.  I  ar¬ 
ranged  my  schedule  of  prices  so  that  I  would  receive 
just  7c  per  lb.  This  made  the  beef  retail  at  from  10  to 
23c.  and  I  secured  about  10  for  the  hides.  I  also  sold 
pork  at  about  20  or  27c.  Before  I  opened  the  shop  the 
retail  butchers  here  were  probably  paying  about  oc.  and 
they  were  selling  pork  at  about  35c,  and  beef  at  from  30c 
down  to  about  15c.  I  therefore  cut  their  prices  fully 
25  per  cent,  and  I  received  at  least  40  per  cent  more  for 
my  beef  than  I  was  offered  for  it,  yet.  in  this  little  shop 
things  did  not  work  to  real  good  advantage,  because  my 
man  was  idle  half  his  time.  I  could  have  made  these 
prices  and  had  a  handsome  profit  if  I  could  have  kept 
him  busy,  and,  iu  operating  city  butcher  shops,  our  or¬ 
ganizations  could  keep  their  men  busy,  the  consumer 
could  probably  secure  his  beef  at  present  fully  75  per 
cent  lower  than  he  is  paying  today,  and  the  farmers 
could  break  even  or  make  a  little  money,  instead  of  los¬ 
ing. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  note  in  passing  that  while 
I  operated  this  little  shop,  the  packer  could  deliver  his 
beef  here  in  town  for  a  lower  price  than  I  could.  That 
is  where  his  oiulerful  use  of  by-products  come  in  handy. 
The  packer  has  had  an  opportunity  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  He  has  not  always  used  this  opportunity  wisely, 
and  the  retailer  is  usually  a  profiteer  of  the  worst  kind, 
who  places  the  blame  for  high  prices  on  the  farmer  or 
anybody,  else  that  comes  handy,  while  he  himself  is  de¬ 
manding  extortionate  prices.  c.  b.  w. 

Ohio. 


Snow  in  June 

Last  Winter  we  had  a  short  ice  crop  on  the  Hudson, 
and  filled  our  icehouse  only  about  one-tliird  full.  The 
last  of  March  a  convenient  snow  came,  and  we  filled  the 
icehouse  full  of  it — packing  it  down  on  top  of  the  ice 
and  covering  first  with  hay  and  then  with  sawdust. 
Yesterday,  after  several  severely  hot  days,  we  opened 
up  the  icehouse,  found  the  snow  had  sunk  about  one-, 
half,  scraped  off  the  covering  in  one  spot,  and  cut  out 
a  block  of  snow,  two  feet  square,  with  a  spade,  and 
put  it  in  the  icebox.  Opened  the  icebox  this  morning 
and  found  the  snow  holding  out  well.  We  were  given 
a  tip  ou  this  bv  a  Kentucky  lady,  who  said  they  filled 
icehouses  with  snow  there,  but  neighbors  here  laughed 
at  the  idea.  This  may  be  of  use  to  some  reader  iu  the 
future.  We  think  the  ice  underneath  has  beeu  preserved 
better,  besides  the  usefulness  and  novelty  of  snow  iu 
June-  F.  U,  WILCOX. 

Reuucelaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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■  .Unwise  Investments. — This  is  the 
only  paper,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  is 
ward,  mentor,  philosopher  and  friend 
to  its  subscribers,  that  takes  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  their  presumptuous  or  ignor¬ 
ant  mistakes,  and  that  looks  after 
business  unfortunates.  In  almost  every 
issue,  during  the  many  years  I  have 
read  it,  some  loser  or  losers  have  been 
calling  for  help  to  get  money  back 
that  has  been  put  in  wildcat  invest¬ 
ments.  These  fraud  concerns  are  legion 
in  cities,  and  it  is  a  poor  town  that 
has  none  of  them.  Money  is  a  trust, 
a  valuable  thing,  and  should  he  handled 
properly,  and  no  man  should  buy  stock, 
or  take  any  chance  paying  money  to 
strangers  under  any  consideration.  Fur¬ 
ther,  no  farmer  should  invest  in  a  city 
company,  public  utility  or  corporation. 
That  looks  extreme,  but  wait.  Did  you 
ever  really  know  why  the  boys  and  girls 
desert  the  country?  Also  why  the  parents 
who  stay  get  the  “35-eeut  dollar?”  Did 
you  ever  notice  that  all 
town  and  city  savings  and 
profits  are  invested  in 
business  there,  that  the 
merchant  and  manufac¬ 
turer  add  it  to  the  plant 
and  borrow  more  to  put 
with  it?  Then  did  you 
ever  think  that  farmers’ 
savings  supply  about  one- 
half  the  money  borrowed 
by  all  town  enterprises? 

Keeping  Money  at 
Home. — Urban  dwellers 
invest  at  home,  and  farm¬ 
ers  put  all  their  spare 
money  where  they  can  get 
that  also.  Every  reader 
has  seen  farmers  who 
have  a  “nest  egg”  in  a 
town  bank,  or  have  taken 
stock  in  one,  who  skinned 
their  places  to  put  more 
there,  and  every  one  of 
their  boys  left.  You  have 
seen  men  grow  wrinkles 
from  continued  thinking 
about  how  to  get  cash  to 
invest,  in  town.  Try  to 
count  the  number  of  town 
men  who  got  wrinkles  try¬ 
ing  to  boost  the  country. 

No  farmer  should  have 
more  than  a  little  work¬ 
ing  capital  in  any  bank, 
and  it  would  he  still  bet¬ 
ter  if  he  borrowed  there 
to  use  in  the  country,  lie 
should  have  his  full  capi¬ 
tal  working  for  the  farms, 
his  own  or  for  others,  and 
he  makes  a  mistake  to 
take  stock  in  anything. 

We  need  banks,  but  only 
to  borrow  from.  Did  you 
ever  think  of  what  is  done 
with  bank  deposits?  A 
bank  will  be  capitalized 
at  a  few  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands.  and  have  deposits 
of  a  million  or  more,  and 
every  town  in  the  land 
has  from  thousands  to 
millions  of  farmers’  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  stocks, 
bonds,  corporations,  or 
other  enterprises.  'With 
this  money,  and  the  irri¬ 
gation.  “come  easy,  go 
easy.”  the  matter  of  wages 
is  of  small  concern  to 
them,  and  the  farmers’ 
boys  work  for  them,  at 
more  money  than  it  is 
possible  to  pay  in  farm¬ 
ing.  Farmers  contribute 
the  money  and  their  boys 
start  to  get  a  little  of  it 
back. 

New  England’s  Er¬ 
ror. — These  facts  may 
not  strike  a  responsive 
chord  among  the  finan¬ 
ciers.  hut  the  writer  is 
working  for  the  welfare 
of  the  farn  s.  which  means 
the  well-being  of  the  whole 
population.  Ilis  friendli¬ 
ness  to  bankers  does  not 
cloud  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  used  the  farm¬ 
ers’  money  to  build  the 
cities,  with  the  help  of 
his  boys.  Theue  is  no 
faultfinding  in  this.  The 
money  was  pushed  on 
them  and  business  sense  told  them  tot 
take  it.  and  use  it.  If  the  New  England 
money  that  built  factories,  skyscrapers 
and  public  utilities  in  the  West  had  stayed 
at  home  the  whole  East  would  be  a  gar¬ 
den-like  Eden  of  fertility  and  beauty  and 
fltp  hills  grassed  from  the  trout  brooks 
to  the  summits,  and  covered  with  multi¬ 
tudes  of  well-bred  animals.  The  land¬ 
scape  would  be  dotted  with  painted  build¬ 
ings.  and  fruitful  orchards,  and  the 
dwellers  in  the  homes  the  happiest  and 
most  intelligent  people  on  earth.  There 
are  enough  examples  over  all  parts  of  it 
now  to  prove  it.  examples  of  people  who 
deserve  credit  for  succeeding  under  the 
handicaps  put  over  them  by  the  multi- 


Why  the  Boys  and  Girls  Leave  the  Farms 


Plain  Talk  About  Plain  Things 


tudes  of  deserters.  There  is  no  use  “lock¬ 
ing  the  doors”  in  part  of  the  East  now 
because  “the  horse  is  stolen,”  but  a  few 
may  take  on  some  more  horses.  I  was 
surprised  over  30  years  ago  to  see  a 
bank,  or  banks,  in  every  village  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  with  a  force  of  experts 
at  work,  but  the  same  conditions  are  also 
with  us  further  west  now,  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  moving  to  the  towns.  They  have 
been  pushing  their  productions  and  their 
monies  into  the  towns  until  unlimited 
vaults  are  needed,  and  now  they  are 
abandoning  their  farm  homes  to  get  near 
the  treasure.  They  are  easy  marks  for 


and  high  wages  on  the  other.  You  can 
see  that  most  of  the  bright,  intelligent 
young  fellows  on  the  farms  now  had  dif¬ 
ferent  influences  from  the  ones  given 
above.  I  know  one  family  of  four  chil¬ 
dren,  another  of  five,  one  of  11  and  an¬ 
other  of  13.  Every  boy  and  girl  of  those 
four  families  is  living  on  a  farm,  doing 
well,  right  here.  None  of  their  parents 
ever  invested  in  anything  unless  con¬ 
nected  with  their  own  farms,  and  most  of 
the  time,  until  old  age,  they  were  paying 
interest.  Analyze  this  assertion  well,  and 
then  disagree  with  it  if  you  can.  Not 
one  farm  dollar  should  be  invested  in  any 


The  Canterbury  Bells  Respond,  to  Individual  Cart 


any  kind  of  good  or  wildcat  investments, 
as  long  as  they  can  wring  cash  from 
their  places,  and  when  they  die  the  run¬ 
down  holdings  will  he  taken  by  the 
bankers,  and  the  heirs  paid  oil'  for  other 
farmers’  deposits. 

Staying  by  the  Farm. — There  is  an¬ 
other  reason.  The  farmers  who  are  grow¬ 
ing  wrinkles  studying  to  put  the  money 
into  towns  not  only  lose  their  own  boys, 
but  seldom  can  get  others.  Who  is  going 
to  stay  on  a  place  where  there  are  no 
conveniences  about  the  home,  where  the 
barn  roof  is  failing,  fences  getting  shaky 
and  the  soil  becoming  poorer?  It  works 
both  ways  to  drive  the  young  away  ;  mea¬ 
ger  wages  and  desolation  on  one  hand 


town,  or  tywu  enterprise, 
home  there,  or  to  be  used 
any  purpose  there. 

Measuring  Prosperity. — The  maxi¬ 
mum  prosperity  of  a  country  depends  on 
the  maximum  condition  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  farms,  and  the  highest  welfare  of 
a  country  depends  on  a  light  burning 
every  evening  on  the  farm,  in  the  homes 
of  resident  land  owners.  There  is  no 
education  so  valuable  as  that  gotten  by 
the  boys  and  girls  there,  with  their  books, 
papers,  music  and  pure  enjoyment.  Farm 
work  for  good  thinking  during  the  day, 
and  the  gentle  influence  of  the  farm  home 
afterwards  to  fasten  it.  Then  take  a 
lesson  from  the  town  man.  Whether  he 


owns  anything  or  not,  he  is  a  town 
booster  and  can  give  the  census  and  worth 
of  the  place,  always  exaggerated,  and 
about  all  the  farmers  about  it  are  like 
the  townsman,  while  neither  of  them  cares 
10  cents  about  the  farms.  Every  man  is 
a  patriot  in  regard  to  everything  in  the 
whole  land,  except  the  farms,  and  when 
the  town  gets  up  a  pumpkin  show,  jolli¬ 
fication  or  some  buffoonery  to  draw  the 
farmers  in,  they  all  fall  for  it.  The  town 
can  insult  them  with  impunity  and  they 
take  it  as  a  favor. 

Interesting  the  Children. — Every 
farm  dollar  should  he  invested  in  the 
home  farm  to  make  it  more  valuable,  more 
comfortable,  more  fertile  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  to  buy  land  for  the  children,  or  to 
lend  to  worthy  young  folks  to  build  happy 
country  homes.  Quite  a  little  should  be 
lent,  given  to,  or  invested  for  children 
to  start  them  on  a  love  of  the  farm  en¬ 
deavors,  and  build  them  up  in  a  farm 
education.  They  should  have  animals  of 
their  own,  or  a  share  in 
them,  or  some  crops,  so 
they  would  feel  they  had 
a  proprietorship  in  the 
farm.  Suppose  a  man 
would  call  up  his  children 
for  advice  about  those 
“100  trees  on  every  farm” 
and  let  them  choose  them, 
then  pick  the  place  for 
them,  with  the  help  of 
his  judgment,  and  then  he 
would  tell  them  to  go 
ahead  and  plant  them,  and 
care  for  them  right,  and 
they  could  have  all  they 
ever  made  out  of  them. 
Suppose  then  they  had  an 
interest  in  some  of  the 
farm  •animals,  or  got  a 
pointer  from  him  to  put 
their  savings  in  some,  and 
to  rent  some  land  to  grow 
feed  for  them,  would  they, 
after  studying  farm  pa¬ 
pers  and  bulletins  on  their 
interests,  after  talking 
and  showing  to  neighbors, 
would  they  now,  would 
they  ever  leave  that  farm, 
except  for  another? 

Fa  m  it,  y  R  es  po  n  si  hi  li- 
TIES.— The  father,  him¬ 
self,  brought  up  in  the 
old  way,  wasted  10  years 
learning  what  those 
youngsters  gather  in  one. 
They  acquire  a  business 
education  also  of  value  to 
the  father,  and  become 
“trusties.”  The  greatest 
joy  a  parent  can  have  is 
when  he  can  shove  off  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  them,  or 
when  they  take  it  off  his 
hands  like  as  if  it  were 
their  own.  While  every¬ 
thing  in  “his”  it  is  his, 
but  when  it  is  “ours”  they 
go  after  it  working  and 
learning  with  the  impet¬ 
uosity  of  youth.  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  children  carried  along 
that  way  pine  to  leave  the 
home  farm  ?  The  proper 
place  for  all  farm  money 
is  to  build  up  the  family 
and  the  farm,  to  bring 
substantial  worth  there, 
beside  which  the  artificial 
glitter  of  town  will  pale, 
and  now  let  me  illustrate 
with  something  personal. 
I  think  I  am  a  pretty  fair 
farmer,  but  sometimes 
have  my  vanity  hurt,  and 
again  can  walk  off  and 
leave  all  responsibility  on 
my  20-year-old.  The 
worst  jar  I  got,  after  a 
willingness  to  take  “the 
heavy  end”  with  others 
all  my  life,  was  when  he 
took  it  away  from  me, 
but  I  am  used  to  it  now. 
and  he  can  have  it,  in 
muscle  as  well  as  farm 
skill.  lie  has  301  sheep, 
probably  the  only  bunch 
in  the  world  all  healthy, 
and  is  a  better  shepherd 
than  ever  I  was.  lie  has 
learned  more  in  10  years 
than  I  did  in  40,  because 
he  started  20  years 
younger  with  “our"  sheep, 
writes  how  she  started  in 
Sticking  in  the  country  did 
not  seem  to  impair  her  intellect  or  use¬ 
fulness.  She  says  in  a  letter:  “I  forgot 
to  put  in  that  article-that  I  had  $165  at 
once,  from  the  sale  of  part  of  my  sheep, 
when  I  was  just  a  youngster.  Maybe 
that  would  induce  some  parents  to  start 
their  children  in  sheep.”  And  now,  after 
my  former  strong  statements,  all  of  which 
will  bear  the  strictest  criticism.  I  will 
only  add  that  the  parent  who  does  not 
plan  a  chance  for  the  children  to  acquire 
education,  and  handle 
be  loth  to  leave,  cheats 
birthright. 

W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


One  farm  girl 
sheep  when  15. 


a  thorough  farm 
them  so  they  will 
them  out  of  their 
Ohio. 
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I  note  your  suggestion  that  fathers 
should  have  some  consideration  as  well  as 
mothers.  That  is  correct,  and  we  had  a 
“Father's  and  Son's  Day"  in  Michigan 
only  a  little  while  before  Mother’s  Day. 
If  you  will  get  out  that  encyclopedia  of 
yours  and  read  the  lines  of  (J  ray’s 
“Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard"  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  fathers  have 
not  been  neglected  entirely.  That's  a  good 
tribute  to  the  rural  man.  from  the  first 
verse  to  the  epitaph.  F.  it.  b. 

Michigan. 

Good!  No  one  wants  to  stand  as  an 
unresponsive  critic,  but  why  not  give 
father  a  day  of  his  own?  Why  fasten 
him  to  the  son  for  a  celebration?  As  for 
Gray’s  “Elegy,”  it  is  a  beautiful  poem  : 

“Far  from  the  inadding  crowd's  ignoble 
strife 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray: 
Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their 
way.” 

That  is  good  and  a  well  deserved  state¬ 
ment.  But  why  are  these  eulogies  of  the 
farmer  kept  until  he  is  safely  buried? 
We  often  wish  they  had  made  more  noise 
and  mixed  a  little  more  into  that  “ignoble 
strife.” 

* 

New  York  City  made  a  good  showing 
in  the  “doughnut  drive”  for  the  Salvation 
Army.  The  crowds  gathered  to  hear  the 
speakers  and  listen  to  the  music  were  as 
a  rule  more  enthusiastic  even  than  those 
called  together  by  the  Liberty  loan  or  the 
Red  Cross,  Doughnuts  were  sold  at  $1 
each  and  found  ready  buyers.  New  York 
papers  relate  the  following  incident, 
among  others: 

One  of  the  workers  said  Col.  McIntyre, 
was  collecting  in  a  large  theater  when  a 
woman  in  the  audience  became  angry  and 
said  :  “For  heaven’s  sake  get  out  of  my 
sight.  Wherever  I  go  you  people  are 
asking  me  for  money.  I  don’t  want  to  see 
another  one  of  you.” 

Past  this  woman  shuffled  a  soldier  wear¬ 
ing  two  overseas  chevrons  and  two  wound 
stripes.  lie  was  totally  blind  and  was 
being  guided  by  one  of  his  comrades.  lie 
heard  the  remark  and.  stopping,  said  : 

“Madam.  I  only  wish  that  I  could  see 
on"  more  Salvation  Army  girl." 

The  woman  reached  into  her  handbag 
and  drew  out  a  dollar  bill,  which  she 
offered  to  the  worker.  Putting  her  hand 
over  the  collection  box  the  girl  said  :  "No, 
thank  you.  madam.  You  had  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  a  good  deed  a  minute  ago  and 
you  rejected  it." 

* 

The  following  story  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  who  have  ever  eaten  fried  chicken, 
Southern  style.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have 
dropped  in  unexpected  at  an  old-time 
Southern  farm  shortly  before  dinner.  You 
hear  a  great  commotion  among  the  chick¬ 
ens  and  a  few  dying  squawks.  Half  an 
hour  later  you  are  gnawing  "fried  chick¬ 
en.”  This  story  is  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post: 

He  was  very  black,  and  in  his  khaki  he 
looked  like  coffee  and  chocolate  ice  cream. 
After  eating  a  hearty  meal  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  canteen  he  sat  down  with 
a  book,  near  the  counter.  The  kind- 
hearted  directress  looked  once  or  twice  in 
his  direction  and  was  surprised  to  see  big 
tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks. 

"Why,  now  this  will  never  do !"  she 
said  kindly.  “Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
to  help  you?" 

He  dug  his  knuckles  into  his  eyes  and 
replied : 

'I  sholy  am  ashamed  to  make  a  baby 
oaten  myself  ma'am.  This  yer  book  done 
make  me  so  homesick  !” 

She  picked  up  the  book  he  had  been 
reading.  It  was  the  canteen  cook  book, 
and  it  was  opened  at  the  section  on  “I  low 
to  Fry  Chicken.” 

■c 

It  will  help  all  speakers,  and  the  audi¬ 
ence.  too.  if  the  chairs  are  all  rearranged 
to  face  the  front  and  as  near  to  the  front 
as  possible.  Do  tiiis  work  during  the  re¬ 
cess  preceding  the  lecturer’s  hour.  Speak¬ 
ers  seldom  are  at  their  best  with  their  au¬ 
dience  grouped  on  all  four  sides  of  the 
loom. 

A  very  sensible  suggestion  from  the 
Grange  lecturers’  conference.  No  speaker 
can  ever  do  his  best  when  called  on  to 
stand  at  one  end  of  a  room  and  face  an 
empty  space,  with  a  fringe  of  listeners 
along  the  walls.  The  members  of  some 
Granges  become  accustomed  to  this  plan 
of  seating  the  audience  and  do  not  realize 
how  it  may  affect  a  speaker  who  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  having  his  audience  grouped 
in  front  of  him.  Often  at  halls  or 
churches  we  find  the  audience  grouped  on 
the  back  seats,  with  a  wide,  empty  space 
at  the  front.  Why  not  get  up  closer  to 
the  speaker  and  help  him  out? 


Most  country  boys  have  a  great' ambi¬ 
tion  to  go  fishing,  and  they  will  often 
tramp  miles  for  the  chance  of  catching 
one  small  fish.  City  boys  have  a  sort  of 
“fishing”  which  the  country  boy  knows 
nothing  about.  The  other  day  on  a  crowd¬ 
ed  city  street  we  saw  two  boys  busy  with 
a  line  in  an  iron  grating  in  front  of  a 
store.  They  had  a  fish  line  with  a, small 
magnet  tied  to  the  end.  They  let  this 
magnet  down  through  the  grating  and 
with  it  pulled  up  nails  and  spikes  on  the 
ground  below.  Under  nearly  all  these 
gratings  may  be  found  nails  or  small 
pieces  of  iron.  The  boys  were  “fishing" 
them  up  about  as  fast  as  they  could  let 
down  the  line,  and  they  had  a  basket  well 
filled.  Some  of  the  nails  were  nearly  new. 
and  all  were  salable,  and  the  income  from 
a  day’s  “catch”  must  be  more  than  some 
older  fishermen  ever  take  in. 

to 

Mb.  Wing's  article  in  the  last  maga¬ 
zine  number *on  neighborly  relations  and 
the  old-time  flower  gardens  has  called 


out  many  comments  from  readers.  It  is 
the  common  report  that  the  old  neigh¬ 
borly  feeling  formerly  found  in  country 
communities  has  largely  passed  away.  It 
was  the  fine  old  spirit  which  .1.  Whitcomb 
Riley  brought  out  in  “Grigsby’s  Station" 
— a  poem  which  ranks  next  to  "Home. 
Sweet  Home"  in  its  appeal  to  human 
sentiment.  “Every  neighbor  ’round  the 
place  was  dear  as  a  relation.”  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  these  old  times  will 
ever  return  just  as  they  were  years  ago. 
In  some  sections  much  the  same  spirit 
still  prevails,  and  we  shall,  no  doubt,  be 
told  of  them.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  car.  the  telephone  and  road  improve¬ 
ment  have  not  only  brought  people  to¬ 
gether  in  one  way.  but  stand  them  up 
and  shake  them  apart  in  another.  One 
unfortunate  thing  is  that  country  people 
have  been  too  much  inclined  to  let  town 
and  city  decide  their  habits  of  thought 
and  of  entertainment  for  them.  It  ought 
to  be  the  other  way.  for  we  still  believe 
it  is  possible  for  a  country  community  to 
be  so  original  and  simple  in  its  plans  for 
entertainment  that  town  and  city  will 
envy  it. 

$ 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  going  to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  improvement  of  tiie  back 
country  roads.  Due  reason  The  Rubai. 
New-Yorker  is  so  popular  in  the  back 
country  is  because  it  is  so  intensely 


human.  You  people  seem  to  understand 
the  rural  folks  and  their  troubles,  both  as 
producers  and  sellers.  All  the  city  papers 
seem  to  knock  the  farmer,  and  even  some 
of  the  local  papers  think  it  is  smart  to 
lambaste  the  hill  man.  even  if  they  and 
their  towns  depend  upon  him  directly  for 
their  prosperity.  b.  l.  ir. 

Alpine,  N.  Y. 

We  certainly  ought  to  understand  the 
back  country  farms.  It  is  fnere  we  were 
born  and  bred.  No  city-bred  man  ever 
did  or  ever  will  understand  them  or  fully 
sympathize  with  them.  How  could  the 
boy  who  always  walked  the  city  streets 
in  calfskin  shoes  ever  know  the  sensation 
of  treading  the  fresh  upturned  earth  be¬ 
hind  the  plow  in  his  bare  feet? 

to 

I  do  not  know  a  farmer  who  was  stingv 
with  his  family,  or  one  who  lmd  his  heair 
set  on  town  interests  or  profits,  but  lost 
every  child  from  the  place. 

W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

No  doubt  Brother  Reynolds  knows  a 
good  many  farmers,  but  he  doesn't  know 
them  all.  Let  us  try  to  broaden  the  out¬ 


look.  We  have  more  than  half  a  million 
readers,  and  we  ask  each  and  every  on  > 
of  them  if  they  ever  knew  such  a  farmer 
to  keep  his  children  on  the  farm? 

❖ 

We  have  the  following  note  from  a  fine 
old  Western  friend : 

I  am  in  my  eightieth  year,  and  have 
reared  eight  children,  four  girls  and  four 
boys.  Early  in  my  married  life  I  planim.' 
as  well  as  poverty  would  permit  to  supplx 
my  children  with  three  thing  which  I 
regarded  as  essential  to  rearing  a  family, 
viz.,  flowers,  music  and  books.  Thank- 
to  hard  labor  and  persistent  effort  1  hav  • 
succeeded,  and  today  I  have  a  small 
library  of  more  than  a  thousand  volumes 
of  standard  books,  a  fine  piano  and  any 
amount  of  flowers.  I  have  had  these 
things  all  the  course  of  my  life  while  rear¬ 
ing  eight  children.  May  I  say  they  are 
a  good  lot  of  children? 

They  are.  They  could  hardly  help  be¬ 
ing  so — brought  up  in  a  family  where 
such  ideals  ruled.  Flowers,  music  and 
books  !  Beauty,  sentiment  and  knowledge. 
Many  a  farm  family  would  get  more  out 
of  posies  than  it  ever  could  out  of 
polities. 

* 

Every  baek-to-the-lander  will  gladly 
read  “The  Confessions  of  an  Optimist” 
on  page  1002.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
through  the  mill  and  tried  to  make  a 
home  iu  the  country  on  limited  capital 


will  know  how  true  this  is.  The  man  or 
woman  who  has  never  had  this  experience 
may  say  that  after  all  the  reported  gains 
are  very  small  Avhen  we  consider  those 
long  and  hard  years  of  work.  They  are 
above  the  average,  and  we  know,  frpm 
experience,  that  the  mere  financial  value 
is  not  at  all  a  true  measure  of  what 
they  represent.  This  man  and  woman 
have  found  a  new  life  and  have  done  a 
worthy  thing  .  It  may  be  asked  what  they 
have  done  for  others.  That  great  farm 
would  lie  a  paradise  for  one  or  two  chil¬ 
dren — denied  the  right  to  a  fair  child¬ 
hood.  After  all.  one  of  the  finest  things 
about  going  back  to  the  land  is  the 
thought  of  getting  someone  on  “the  sunny 
side  of  the  baru." 

* 

1.  t  tho  Coy  Study  Farming 

T  I'-’ve  a  boy  17 *4  years  of  age  who 
gradimfco  from  high  school  this  year.  For 
sevc-il  Springs  this  boy  has  been  very 
anxious  to  go  on  a  farm  to  work.  Last 
Spring  I  consented.  He  went  .Tune  1  and 
stayed  until  latter  part  of  August.  Of 
course,  under  the  Education  Department 
laws  in  regard  to  farm  work  he  received 
credit  for  his  work.  I  thought  that  this 
experience  would  cure  him  of  his  desire 
for  farm  work.  It  proved  the  contrary. 
He  is  desirous  this  Summer  of  again  go¬ 
ing  on  a  farm;  seems  to  want  to  take  up 
this  work :  also  is  desirous  of  going  to 
Cornell  or  some  other  farm  school.  I  do 
not  feel  as  if  iu  a  position  to  have  him 
put  in  four  years  at  an  agricultural 
school,  first  on  account  of  the  financial 
end  of  it.  and  secondly.  I  hesitate,  won¬ 
dering  what  the  opportunities  are  after 
getting  through  this  work.  My  intentions 
are  at  present  to  arrange  some  way  to  get 
him  on  a  farm  this  Summer  until  late  in 
the  Fall;  and  if  he  is  still  desirous  of  the 
farm  life,  to  take  the  matter  up  with  Cor¬ 
nell  or  some  other  college  of  this  nature. 
The  question  is  whether  I  should  encour¬ 
age  him  in  this  line  or  seek  to  have  him 
enter  a  business  institute.  The  chances 
for  a  boy  iu  this  line  (farm)  without  any 
aid  as  to  purchasing  a  farm.  etc.,  seem  to 
me  rather  poor. 

His  work  last  Summer  was  no  vacation. 
He  was  called  at  a.  m.  and  worked  till 
about  r,  :30  p.  m..  but  he  came  home  in 
better  shape  by  far  than  when  he  went 
awayi  f.  c.  it. 

Long  Island. 

should  by  all  means  encourage  this 
boy  to  become  a  farmer  and  direct  his  ed¬ 
ucation  to  that  end.  That  seems  to  be  his 
natural  tendency,  just  as  some  boys  decide 
early  in  life  that  they  want  to  he  me¬ 
chanics.  clerks,  lawyers,  engineers  or  busi¬ 
ness  men.  We  think  it  a  wise  plan  to  en¬ 
courage  a  boy  in  any  reasonable  natural 
tendency  of  this  sort.  Our  plan  would  be  to 
let  the  boy  work  on  some  good  farm  this 
Summer  and  in  the  Fall  try  to  arrange  for 
him  to  enter  one  of  the  secondary  farm 
schools,  like  the  one  at  Farmingdale.  Long 
Island.  That  is  a  practical  institution, 
and  the  boy  can  learn  the  foundation  ele¬ 
ments  of  good  farming.  We  believe  there 
is  a  good  future  in  agriculture  for  a  boy 
st  this  sort. 

* 

The  Family  Finances 

The  R.  N.-Y.  was  sent  to  us  as  a 
‘'hristmas  gift,  and  we  like  the  paper 
better  than  any  other  farm  paper  we 
take.  I  should  like  to  say  to  G.  B.  A. 
that  I  feel  sorry  indeed  for  any  woman, 
who  feels  she  does  not  have  some  interest 
in  the  income  of  the  home.  I  do  not  con- 
sider  myself  in  the  light  of  a  hired  girl 
to  be  paid  a  salary  weekly,  any  more  than 
my  husband  should  consider  himself  a 
hired  man  to  be  paid  monthly  or  yearly. 
Dm-  plan,  which  we  adopted  at  the  time 
i  f  our  marriage  10  years  ago,  and  with 
which  both  parties  are  welk  satisfied,  is 
this:  We  both  have  access  to  all  money 
pu  baud  at  all  times,  my  husband  alwny- 
leaviug  his  pocketbook  in  the  house  unless 
he  ics  going  to  the  village.  We  both 
have  a  knowledge  of  interest,  insurance, 
bills,  etc.  to  be  paid,  and  plan  according¬ 
ly.  If  there  is  an  article  of  any  value  to 
be  purchased,  indoors  or  out.  we  consult 
each  other  as  to  the  advisability  of  tin 
Purchase.  The  wife  usually  plans  for  the 
clothing  for  the  entire  family,  as  well  as 
the  food.  The  husband  knows  what  tools, 
etc.,  are  needed  out  of  doors,  as  well  as 
planning  for  the  stock. 

Ir  seems  to  me  that  husbands  and  wives 
have  the  same  interests  in  their  homes 
and  family  (or  ought  to  have).  Why 
not  the  same  interest  in  the  pocketbook? 
Of  course  there  are  women  who  might  be 
considered  very  extravagant,  but.  ou  the 
other  hand,  aren’t  there  men  who  seem 
very  extravagant  and  selfish,  providing 
every  convenience  out  of  doors,  with  lit¬ 
tle  thought  of  any  conveniences  for  the 
lions-'?  I  wonder  how  many  husbands 
would  be  willing  to  let  their  wives  have 
complete  control  of  the  pocketbook.  com- 
i ’» ,v  *-•-»  them  when  they  wanted  money  for 
clothing,  tobacco,  etc.  \r.  f.  b. 

llimrod.  X  Y. 
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Vhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Pews  and  Crowbars. — Whoever  heard 
of  this  combination?  When  the  Parson 
loads  up  the  old  car  for  the  next  trip 
down  country  there  will  'be  one  uv..  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  ecclesiastical  furniture.  Be¬ 
side  the  graphophonc  and  the  grip  of 
hymnals  and  the  stereopticon  lantern,  will 
lie  an  innocent-looking  crowbar  and  be¬ 
side  it  a  small  wrecking  bar  with  its 
crooked  end  and  its  “claw”  to  pull  out 
nails.  This  little  bar  may  wreck  the  for¬ 
mer  ideas  of  some  good,  well-meaning 
people,  and  it  may  bring  the  ray  of  light 
and  happiness  to  many  a  way-down- 
county  child  who  sees  nothing  ahead  but 
weeding  onions  and  watching  cows  in  the 
long  pasture  where  the  autos  and  wagons 
run  past. 

Clearing  for  Action. — The  Parson 
has  read  how  they  clear  the  decks  for 
action  on  the  big  fighting 'boats  before  the 
battle  begins.  With  this  crowbar  he  will 
clear  the  decks  for  action  down  in  a  long 
unused  church.  We  will  go  in  day  after 
tomorrow  and  pull  up  the  old  carpet  and 
hurl  it  far  among  the  •bushes.  And  then 
we  will  pry  up  those  pews  and  place  .them 
tenderly  around  the  outside  walls.  How 
they  will  squeak  and  protest  against  be¬ 
ing  disturbed  after  117  years  of  quiet 
and  repose!  How  those  old  wrought- 
iron,  handmade  nails  will  hug  the 
flooring  as  those  oldtime  pew-rente;  ' 
bugged  the  ways  and  customs  of  their 
childhood  till  the  old  church  was  wholly 
empty  and  its  bell  as  silent  as  the  church¬ 
yard  down  the  road !  What  if  those 
sturdy  ancestors,  as  they  wielded  heavy 
hammers,  had  dreamed  of  that  day 
when  with  an  automobile  the  crowbar 
should  swing  round  Geller’s  Corners  and 
that  innocent-looking  music  box  should 
play  the  stowaway  under  the  seat  and 
those  happy,  rollicking,  nerve-tingling  re¬ 
cords  should  be  interlaced  among  the 
hymnals  in  that  spacious-looking  grip? 
It  would  have  been  a  case  of  spikes  in¬ 
stead  of  nails  and  Bolshevik!  bombs  in¬ 
stead  of  crowbars. 

A  Disturbance. — Yes,  there  will  be 
some  disturbance  in  the  vicinity  when 
these  things  come  to  pass.  There  is  now 
a  swallow’s  nest  on  a  little  jetting  just 
over  where  the  minister  used  to  sit.  and 
the  bird  will  hop  about  on  the  stovepipe 
and  fret  and  scold  enough.  So,  no  doubt, 
some  of  the  good  sisters  will  hop  about 
the  neighborhood  after  the  Parson  has 
gone  and  scold  and  fret  with  all  their 
might.  Last  time  down  a  large  bat  darted 
out  from  a  shutter  through  the  broken 
window  as  we  lighted  up  the  old  stereop- 
ticon  and  flew  round  about  among  us  as 
though  to  drive  us  out  from  a  place  so 
undisturbed.  So  some  of  the  brethren 
will  dart  around  about  the  people  flap¬ 
ping  their  propaganda  wings  as  though  to 
drive  us  out  of  town — but  we  will  not  go. 
The  swallow  peering  over  the  brink  of  its 
nest,  will  soon  be  accustomed  to  the  sound 
of  merry  voices  and  singing,  and  the  bat 
will  take  note  of  the  attracted  feast  about 
the  old  chandelier  and  the  people — the 
youths  and  the  maids  and  the  children — 
will  take  heart  and  say  “Life  is  worth 
living  after  all.” 

A  Momentous  Question. — In  the  pic¬ 
ture  you  see  that  Sit  and  Clossie  have 
taken  little  Charlesie  Boy  over  to  the 
dam  and  are  trying  to  decide  a  very 
momentous  question.  Is  it  time  to  fill 
the  pond  up  with  water  for  a  swim?  The 
high  water  has  made  a  few  holes  through 
the  stones  and  mud,  but  it  will  not  take 
long  to  make  repairs.  How  a  boy  will* 
lug  stone  and  heavy  mud  to  make  a  dam! 
This  week — the  first  in  June — we  have 
filled  her  up  each  afternoon  and  had  a 
great  swim  just  before  supper.  It  was 
more  than  hot  cultivating  corn  yesterday, 
but  the  Parson  noticed  as  the  boys 
stopped  the  horses  to  let  them  cool  off  a 
bit  they  would  always  turn  around  and, 
look  down  to  that  shining  cool  water 
glistening  in  the  sun.  If  there  is  any 
one  thing  above  another  that  will  help  to 
keep  the  boys  on  the  farm,  it  is  a  swim¬ 
ming  hole  and  time  to  use  it. 

Fruit  Trees. — The  Parson  was  talking 
to  a  Grange  some  time  ago  and  spoke  of 
various  things  that  might  help  the  stay- 
on-the-land  movement.  After  the  speak¬ 
ing  was  over  a  prominent  nurseryman 
told  him  that  he  thought  plenty  of  fruit 
on  a  farm  was  greatly  appreciated  by 
boys  and  would  do  much  to  serve  as  an 
anchor.  The  Parson  saw  at  once  that 
what  he  said  was  tremendously  true. 
What  a  lot  of  fruit  a  boy  will  down  in 
the  Fall  and  not  die  from  the  effects ! 
The  Parson’s  speech  that  night  had  an 
especially  happy  result.  Tim  nurseryman 
presented  Crystal  Brook  Farm  with  a 


magnificent  collection  of  about  a  hundred 
fruit  trees,  besides  flowering  plants  and 
shrubbery  for  Mrs.  Parson.  We  have  set 
them  out  as  best  we  knew  how  and  they 
seem  to  be  coming  along  nicely.  We  had 
already  sent  off  and  got  four  nut  trees, 
and  these,  too.  seem  to  be  starting  well. 
Of  course  next  Spring  will  be  the  real 
test  for  all  the  stuff. 

Mamma  Kitty. — The  dark-colored  cat 
you  see  in  the  picture,  very  gingerly  step¬ 
ping  up  toward  the  porch,  is  Mamma 
Kitty,  who  was  on  the  place  when  we 
bought  it,  six  years  ago.  Though  she 
never  comes  into  the  house,  or  very  rarely 
ever,  and  though  it  is  impossible  fo  catch 
her  or  ever  pet  her,  yet  she  is  a  much 
beloved  and  valuable  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Once  since  we  have  been  here  we 
have  lost  a  setting  of  eggs,  but  that  rat’s 
pelt  was  on  the  «barn  floor  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Every  Spring  one  or  two  of  those 
terrible  pests  come  around  looking  for  a 
rent,  but  always  to  their  sorrow.  We 
have  never  lost  a  chicken  from  this  source 
and  we  take  no  precautions  against  rats. 
There  is  never  a  sign  of  one  in  the  cellar. 

Rat  Traps. — The  Parson  has  just  been 
reading  about  the  proper  way  to  catch 
rats  in  traps  and  the  kind  of  traps  to 
buy  and  all  -that.  But  a  good  old  skinny 
New  England  cat  with  a  batch  of  babies 
up  on  the  haymow  is  all  the  trap  you 
want.  Slip  sits  by  at  milking  tin’e  vot¬ 
ing  for  her  bit.  and  you  can  well  afford 
to  give  it  to  her.  She  never  catches  a 


The  Children  Study  the  Swimming  Hole 

chicken,  and  very  seldom  troubles  the 
birds.  Her  province  is  the  barn,  and 
you  can  pack  oats  up  on  the  haymow  for 
weeks  before  thrashing  and  scarcely  any 
of  them  w  ill  be  disturbed  by  mice.  This 
is  a  very  strong  test. 

A  Good  Catch.- — In  the  old  days  in 
Vermont  we  used  to  have  the  black  rats 
with  long  shining  tails.  We  never  saw 
the  big  brown  “wharf”  rats  of  the  city. 
These  rats  as  they  grew  older  turned 
gray,  hence  the  often-heard  saying  “gray 
as  a  rat.”  They  lived  mostly  in  the  cellar, 
seldom,  if  ever  going  to  the  barn  for  grain 
about  the  mangers.  Father  made  a  big 
trap  from  a  drygoods  box.  This  had  a 
small  opening  near  the  bottom  with  a 
door  tl  •  t  could  be  closed  with  a  string 
pulled  from  above.  How  well  the  Parson 
remembers  the  knothole  through  the  nur¬ 
sery  floor,  right  near  the  bed,  through 
which  this  string  came  and  was  tied  to 
the  .bedpost.  Oornmeal  was  put  in  the 
box  and  then,  some  time  during  the  night, 
father  would  reach  out  and  quickly  yank 
the  string. 

Great  Excitement. — In  the  morning 
this  box.  if  there  were  evident  signs  of 
activity  inside,  and  there  often  were,  was 
boosted  up  the  cellar  stairs,  end  over  end. 
I  doubt  much  if  mother  rejoiced  to  hear 
its  banging  and  bumping  *as  it  approached 
the  dining  room.  Two  or  three  children 
were  dispatched  to  the  barn  in  all  haste 
to  scour  the  haymow  for  cats.  Old  Frol 
(short  for  Frolic)  and  old  Spot  and  pos¬ 
sibly  o’d  Belzy  (short  for  Beelzebub), 
having  been  gathered  up  and  brought  into 
the  room,  the  excitement  of  all  knew  no 
bounds.  When  all  was  ready  and  plenty 
of  stout  sticks  had  been  procured,  the 
door  of  the  box  was  carefully  opened.  As 
the  Parson  recalls  it,  the  older  girls  of  the 
family  generally  had  duties  in  some  other 
part  of  the  house  just  at  this  time. 

Thirteen  of  Them. — The  morning 
that  seems  to ‘have  impressed  the  Parson 
most  deeply  was  when  13  big  black  fel¬ 
lows,  some  tinged  with  gray,  darted  out  of 
the  small  door  of  that  box.  What  pande¬ 
monium  and  excitement!  Where  the  rats 
got  one  whack  the  cats  got  two.  and  chair 
and  table  legs  got  a  dozen.  Another  Win¬ 
ter  morning  seven  came  out  of  the  hole, 
but  from  three  to  five  were  a  fair  catch. 
Of  course  in  a  few  mornings  the  supply 
in  the  cellar  would  run  low.  For  some 
reason  or  other  this  method  of  catching 
rats  seems  to  have  been  foregone  after  a 
Winter  or  two.  Gould  it  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  women  folks  found  the  room 
a  wee  bit  untidy  after  the  fracas  and 
slaughter  were  over  and  raised  objec¬ 
tions? 

Almost  Human. — “Have  you  disposed 
of  M-amma  Kitty’s  baby?”  asked  Mrs. 
Parson  at  the  dinner  table  today.  The 
Parson  has  been  guilty  so  often  of  this 


sort  of  premeditated  murder  that  he  was 
glad  to  bo  not  guilty  for  once.  “Mamma 
Kitty  has  been  complaining  and  hunting 
around  all  day.”  And  so  she  has.  She 
went  with  the  Parson  as  he  put  the  cows 
in  the  pasture  and  complained  and  scolded 
all  the  way.  She  has  just  been  to  the 
back  door  and  had  a  long  talk  with  Mrs. 
Parson.  The  boys  must  try  to  find  her 
baby,  which  seems  to  have  disappeared, 
when  they  come  home. 

A  Daily  Visit. — One  Summer  after  we 
came  here  we  moved  for  a  few  weeks  in 
a  building  by  the  lake,  up  through  the 
woods.  We  certainly  did  not  take  Mam¬ 
ma  Kitty  with  us.  nor  did  anyone  see  her 
watch  us  go.  But  every  single  day,  at 
just  about  such  a  time  in  the  afternoon, 
Mamma  Kitty  would  appear  from  some¬ 
where  or  other,  and  just  stay  around  a 
little  while  and  then  be  gone  again.  She 
did  not  come  for  food,  as  she  never  would 
eat.  and  always  had  her  milk  at  the  stable 
when  we  were  gone. 

Poor  Puss. —  The  other  cat  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  on  the  veranda,  i6  Poor  Puss.  The 
Parson  does  not  know  why  he  should  be 
called  Poor  Puss,  unless  it  is  because  lie 
is  such  a  lazy,  good-for-nothing,  and 
doomed  soon  or  later  to  fall  a  victim  to 
the  Parson’s  disgust.  He  is  •Shelley’s  cat, 
and  Mrs.  Parson’s  accustomed  “Shelley  is 
so  fond  of  him”  so  far  has  had  the  effect 
of  postponing  the  fatal  day.  The  one 
other  cat  on  the  place  is  “Trixy,”  and  she 
certainly  is  a  great  out-of-door  hunter. 
The  meadows,  and  especially  the  swamp, 
are  her  province.  The  way  she  can  go 
down  into  the  wet  land  and  come  back 
with  a  great  big  long-bodied  short-tailed 
mouse,  just  as  though  she  had  him  all  tied 
to  a  stake,  is  a  most  remarkable  thing. 
Last  Fall  she  would  appear  at  the  bed¬ 
room  window  upstairs,  having  shinnied  up 
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the  Wistaria  vine  to  the  roof,  with  one  of 
these  mice,  at  just  daybreak.  Morning 
after  morning  she  did  tins,  till  one  morn¬ 
ing  she  appeared  with  the  top  of  one  ear 
taken  right  off  in  some  scrap  she  had  had 
with  something.  For  a  long,  long  time, 
she  refused  to  ever  go  near  the  swamp 
again. 

A  House  Mouse  Trap. — She  is  the 
house  cat  and  all  the  mouse  trap  you  need. 
Give  her  access  to  the  pantry  and  she 
will  clean  them  out  or  scare  them  out  in 
one  night.  It  is  the  same  with  the  attic. 
She  prefers  to  nestle  her  babies  in  Mrs. 
Parson's  closet  upstairs.  One  Fall  while 
they  were  up  there  there  came  a  very 
cold  snap.  Trix  sat  one  day  behind  the 
parlor  stove  blinking  her  eyes  in  warmth 
and  comfort.  Suddenly  she  had  a  mater¬ 
nal  thought.  Were  not  her  babies  up  in 
that  cold  closet?  She  went  up  the  stairs 
like  a  shot,  got  those  kittens  by  the  nape 
of  the  nock  and  brought  them  down  and 
put  them  on  the  floor  back  of  the  stove. 
The  boys  would  tease  her  and  carry  them 
all  up  again,  but  her  conscience  troubled 
her  and  she  would  bring  them  down  each 
time. 

Such  Mothers. — Sometimes  the  Par¬ 
son  wonders  of  we  humans  are -the  poorest 
mothers  of  all.  What  animal  would  de¬ 
sert  her  babies  or  leave  them  to  be  brought 
up  by  others,  as  so  many  mothers  do  to¬ 
day?  “This  is  the  boy’s  table,”  said  a 
woman  the  other  day  to  us  as  she  brought 
out  a  small  sort  of  a  sewing  machine. 
“They  eat  by  themselves  on  this.  Think 
of  our  children  eating  off  by  themselves! 
Our  happiest  time  is  at  the  table.  If  lit¬ 
tle  Charlesie  Boy  goes  to  bed  before  sup¬ 
per,  how  we  all  miss  him  !  We  can  hardly 
bear  to  have  one  of  them  gone.  “Each  one 
gets  his  own  breakfast  and  eats  by  him¬ 
self,”  said  this  same  woman.  “And  for 
the  dinner  at  night.  Daddy  and  I  go  to 
the  hotel.”  And  their  two  little  boys  eat¬ 
ing  alone  at  home ! 

-  The  Proxy  Plan. — How  these  people 
can  leave  the  matter  of  bringing  up  their 
children  to  nurse  girls  or  anyone  they 
can  get.  is  a  mystery  that  Mrs.  Parson 
can  uever  understand.  One  very  prom¬ 
inent  woman  in  town  is  forever  going 
about  telling  other  women  what  they 
should  do  or  not  do.  The  Parson  just 
heard  she  was  going  on  such  a  tour  out  to 
Chicago.  As  she  was  about  to  open  a 
meeting  some  time  ago,  a  woman  from  the 
audience  stepped  up  to  the  platform  and 
begged  leave  to  congratulate  her  on  the 
marriage  of  her  elder  son.  This  woman 
had  just  read  it  in  the  paper.  But  it  was 
the  first  the  mother  had  heard  of  it!  On 
further  inquiry,  she  learned  that  her  only 
daughter  was  maid  of  honor  at  this  same 
wedding.  Of  course  she  had  heard  noth¬ 
ing  of  that.  What  family  life!  Their 
children  are  bundled  off  to  boarding-school 
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just  about  as  soon  as  they  can  feed  them¬ 
selves  !  Then  they  wonder  that  they  don’t 
think  more  of  their  parents  in  their  old 
age! 

Those  Chickens. — We  paid  a  man  $0 
to  set  his  incubator  for  us.  We  furnished 
140  eggs  and  he  turned  out  100  fine  smart 
chicks.  As  eggs  were  worth  50c  a  dozen 
at  the  time,  this  made  the  day-old  chicks 
cost  just  about  12c  each.  We  had  six 
besides,  making  112.  We  gave  them  to 
four  hens  to  brood,  and  besides  one  being 
stepped  on  and  one  getting  up  on  the  sill 
and  walking  along  and  jumping  into  a 
pail  of  water  in  its  desire  to  got  drowned, 
they  are  all  alive  and  growing  wonder¬ 
fully.  With  the  exception  of  a  15c  can 
of  oatmeal  there  has  not  been  a  thing 
bought  for  them.  They  have  milk,  and 
corn  which  the  boys  crack  up.  Every 
few  days  we  cultivate  up  the  ground  iii 
front  of  them  and  they  have  a  picnic  on 
angleworms.  This  ground  will  soon  be 
planted  to  beans  and  can  be  cultivated 
just  the  same.  Tt  is  damp,  rich  earth,  and 
a  tremendous  place  for  worms,  llow  these 
little  fellows  scratch  !  They  go  all  over 
the  place,  working  like  fiends,  and  are 
good  property  and  no  work  at  all  to  speak 
of. 

The  Crops.- — Tt  is  a  great  year  for  hay 
about  here  in  Connecticut.  Clover  is  iii 
full  bloom  the  first  week  in  .Tune,  and 
haying  can  hardly  wait  till  the  boys  are 
out  of  school.  All  the  farmers  about  here 
have  turned  to  clover  instead  of  Alfalfa. 
Almost  everyone  had  a  small  piece  of  the 
latter  a  few  years  ago,  but  now  the  Par¬ 
son  would  not  know  where  to  go  to  find 
one.  It.  winterkills  far  too  much  to  de¬ 
pend  on.  Alsike  clover  is  the  favorite, 
with  a  little  Northern  Red  mixed  in. 
Some  seed  down  with  oats  and  about  an 
equal  number  sow  the  grass  seed  in  the 
growing  corn.  Eggs  hang  at  55c  a  dozen, 
wholesale,  and  the  stores  pay  00c  for 
farmers’  butter.  Any  old  hens  brings  35c 
per  lb.  That  old  lady  down  in  the  new 
kind  of  church  sat  in  that  big  rocking 
chair  again  last  Sunday.  A  stranger 
happening  in  was  handed  the  morning 
paper  while  he  was  waiting  for  the  service 
to  begin,  and  seemed  very  glad  to  see  it. 


A  Letter  from  France 

My  husband  has  been  overseas  for  10 
months,  but  we  send  on  The  R.  N.-Y.  to 
him.  lie  is  at  present  in  the  University 
at  Beaune,  studying  agriculture,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  remain  there  until  such  time  as 
liis  division  returns.  Perhaps  your  read¬ 
ers  might  be  interested  in  the  description 
of  the  country  that  he  gives  in  a  letter  of 
May  8.  lie  says  in  part: 

“This  is  a  very  prosneroue  part  of 
France  agriculturally.  There  are  many 
cattle  and  some  sheep.  I  have  been  oil 
two  trips  by  motor  trucks  to  different 
herds,  and  although  their  cattle  and  their 
methods  are  not  like  anything  I  ever  saw 
back  home,  they  are  very  interesting.  I 
think  that  the  beef  question  interests 
them  primarily,  although  they  get  eight 
francs  for  their  butter.  There  are  several 
cheese  factories  where  they  make  cheese 
from  skim-milk  in  big  copper  kettles 
swung  over  a  fireplace.  They  skim  the 
milk  by  hand  and  then  skim  the  whey 
from  the  cheese  again.  Whole  milk 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  considered. 

“The  rye  is  heading  out.  The  wheat 
is  about  three  inches  high.  Now  they 
are  planting  potatoes.  Of  course  a  great 
part  of  the  country  is  in  grapes.  I  don’t 
see  with  the  quantity  of  wheat  that 
France  raises  why  she  couldn’t  feed  her¬ 
self  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  enormous  amount 
of  land  that  is  in  vineyards.  There  are 
many  pear  trees  here,  all  trimmed  flat 
like  a  fan,  and  a  good  many  Brown-tail 
moths  on  them,  too.  They  like  to  grow 
their  apples  in  a  border  around  their  gar¬ 
dens — anil  seldom  let  them  get  more  than 
two  or  three  feet  high. 

“They  seem  to  let  plums,  cherries, 
peaches,  almonds,  walnuts,  etc  .  alone,  but 
the  grapes  are  pruned  severely — either  to 
a  stake  or  to  one  or  two  wires  not  more 
than  2J4  feet  high.  The  French  do  not 
use  fences,  but  put  their  crops  in  long, 
narrow  strips  not  more  than  a  rod  wide 
and  any  length..  They  raise  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley.  black  oats,  rye.  sugar  beets,  potatoes, 
Alfalfa,  turnips  and  beans. 

“Most  of  the  cattle  are  fawn  and  white, 
and  large,  weighing  1,200  or  1,400  pounds. 
In  Ohanteloup  the  land  was  not  as  fertile 
as  it  is  here.  There  was  a  lot  of  moor 
and  woodland.  Their  cattle  were  chiefly 
white  or  light  yellow  and  distinctly  beef. 
Their  crops  and  methods  were  about  the 
same.  On  some  farms  they  get  along 
with  a  two-wheeled  cart,  a  plow,  and  a 
short  hoe.  In  fact,  most  everything  is 
done  by  hand  by  the  women.  The  men 
go  out  too,  but  it  is  very  noticeable  how 
much  more  work  a  woman  will  do. 

“You  know  they  tax  all  vehicles  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  wheels.  In  the 
poorer  parts,  like  La  Brosse.  where  I 
spent  three  days  last  August,  when  a  man 
asked  a  girl  if  they  didn’t  have  carts  with 
four  wheels,  she  said,  “Yes,  and  some  with 
five’  (or  words  to  that  effect)  for  she 
had  never  seen  a  four-wheeled  vehicle 
and  she  thought  he  was  joking.  That 
illustrates  how  much  they  travel.  Dijon 
is  only  30  miles  from  here,  but  yet  there 
are  lots  of  old  folks  here  who  have  never 
been  there. 

“T  like  the  French,  but  I  wish  you 
could  see  this  country,  for  you  would 
appreciate  America  more  if  you  did,  I  am 
sure.” 

He  is  on  detached  service  from  his  own 
company  now,  while  he  is  studying  at  the 
university.  A.  E.  T. 

Dover,  Mass. 
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Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 


.Tune  Weather. — The  poet  sings  hap¬ 
pily  of  the  rare  days  in  June,  and  while 
he  didn’t  exactly  mean  them  in  just  that 
sense,  June  days  in  our  part  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  are  apt  to  be  Taw  and  rare  in¬ 
deed — so  generally,  in  fact,  that  early 
gardens  and  precocious  crops  are  often 
cruelly  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  belated 
frost — and  there  you  are !  We  set  out 
several  dozen  buxom  tomato  plants  the 
last  week  in  May,  and  have  held  our 
breath  ever  since.  The  season  was  so  late 
in  our  section,  thanks  probably  to  the 
near-Winter,  that  silo  corn  in  many  in¬ 
stances  was  not  in  the  ground  on  Decora¬ 
tion  Day,  which  day  is  sacred  in  our 
county  to  corn  planting.  It  looks  now  as 
if  we  would  all  be  grass-poor  another 
Winter,  as  the  rainy,  cold  weather  seems 
to  suit  this  crop  to  a  T.  Our  barley 
cover  crop  for  Alfalfa  is  growing  like  a 
weed,  and  oats  look  good.  As  an  old 
neighbor  onee  said  when  someone  was 
dismally  predicting  losses  and  poor  crops, 
“The  Ijord  has  always  seen  that  there 
was  something  to  harvest,  and  it  looks 
foolish  to  me  to  doubt  Him  this  year.” 
Certainly  the  most  pessimistic  among  us 
can’t  dispute  her ! 

Ornamental  Gardening. — I  enjoy 
reading  the  letters  by  other  farm  women 
in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  which  tell  about  the 
flowers  and  shrubs,  and  how  and  what  to 
do  with  them.  Our  old  locust  stumps  and 
roots  have  been  dug  out  and  very  labor¬ 
iously  toted  away,  and  now  I  am  anxious 
to  plant  smaller  things  to  take  their 
places.  I  am  very  wise,  man-fashion,  on 
cows  and  potatoes  and  such  like,  but  ter¬ 
ribly  ignorant  concerning  the  pretty  vines 
and  bushes  and  blooms  that  add  so  much 
to  an  old  house  like  ours.  So  I  am  filing 
away  all  the  lore  which  I  come  across  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  that  pertains  to  them,  and 
by  and  by  I  shall  put  much  of  these  con¬ 
tributors’  knowledge  into  practice.  We 
have  moved  two  large  lilac  bushes  into  the 
yard  and  a  big  clump  of  Golden  Glow  is  to 
follow.  The  elm  trees  to  take  the  place 
of  our  locusts  cannot  materialize  this 
year,  as  the  men  and  teams  are  far  too 
busy  to  fuss  to  move  them.  The  old  Utica- 
Binghamton  canal  used  to  pass  through 
our  farm,  and  its  bed  is  now  grown  up 
to  elms.  Almost  life-sized  trees  can  be 
safely  moved  in  this  variety,  and  some 
day  I  hope  they  can  come  down  to  guard 
over  our  roof.  I  want  a  typical  “old- 
fashioned”  flower  garden  in  the  back¬ 
yard  and  wish  I  were  smart  enough  to 
have  the  luck  with  the  prett^  things  that 
most  women  do.  But  I  shall  have  to  be 
content  to  put  my  trust  in  the  columns  of 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  select  and  tend  and 
nurse  along  per  directions.  Alas,  if  flow¬ 
ers  were  only  as  easy  to  grow  as  potatoes ! 

I  have  a  weakness  for  asters,  tulips,  Cro¬ 
cuses,  sweet  peas  and  geraniums.  All 
our  yard  boasts  now  is  a  big  syringa  bush, 
a  clump  of  flowering  almond,  very  old  rose 
bushes,  white,  pink  and  yellow,  and  the 
before  mentioned  lilacs  and  Golden  Glow. 
Several  years  ago  I  had  visions  of  holly¬ 
hock  borders  for  the  front  path.  Wc  set 
out  thrifty  plants  according  to  the  advice 
of  the  donor,  hut  they  never  did  a  thing. 

I  want  to  try  hollyhocks  again,  as  they 
are  particularly  appropriate  for  an  old 
homestead,  but  probably  luck  will  be 
against  us  as  usual.  Next  Winter  in  the 
slack  season  we  are  going  to  make  win¬ 
dow  boxes  to  hold  geraniums  another 
Summer.  The  red  ones  in  borders  and 
boxes  are  so  cheery  and  “easy  to  look  at.” 
W  e  have  planted  pole  beans  to  run  up  the 
porch  trellises  for  the  present,  and  later 
hope  to  transplant  the  common  wild  Cle¬ 
matis  which  grows  on  every  country 
fence.  I  want  vines  and  morning-glories 
creeping  up  the  sunny  windows,  and  the 
whole  big  yard  just  polka-dotted  with 
flower  beds  and  shrubs  and  plants.  I’er- 
haps  they  will  decide  to  be  good  and 
grow  for  me  if  I  do  my  best. 

The  Pantries. — Our  house  is  probably 
150  years  old,  and  when  we  came  back 
to  live  in  it  for  good,  the  interior  was  as 
unhandy  as  such  aged  homes  can  some¬ 
times  be.  A  friend,  upon  rambling 
through  it,  suggested  in  fun  that  we 
ought  to  name  it  “The  Pantries”  in  true 
English  style,  as  she  had  never  seen  be¬ 
fore  so  many  tiny  closets  and  pantries 
combined  under  one  roof.  There  were 
four  rooms  originally,  all  the  size  of  the 
usual  pantry,  which  we  had  made  into 
our  present  kitchen,  while  the  big  kitchen 
with  the  fireplace  at  one  end  makes  a  de¬ 
lightful  dining  room.  My  mother  recalls 
that  great-grandfather  used  to  stand  in 
the  farthest  inner  pantry,  and  peering  out 
of  a  tiny  window,  would  loudly  thump 
with  his  cane,  and  all  the  little  grand¬ 
children  and  cousins  would  come  running 
to  receive  peppermints  through  the  tiny 
window.  They  stood  really  in  much  awe 
of  great-grandfather,  who  was  then  a  very 
old  man,  but  it  was  deliciously  exciting 
to  be  in  at  the  peppermint  feast.  My 
children  thrill  to  the  peppermint  story, 
and  daily  deplore  that  the  mysterious  pan- 
tries  were  ruthlessly  torn  out.  But  how 
the  work  is  lightened  for  busy  farm- 
mothers. 

Redskin  Neighbors. — Our  farm  is  on 
the  site  of  the  Indians’  hunting  grounds, 
and  every  Sunday  and  oftener,  men  and 
boys,  especially  after  plowing,  may  be 


seen  strolling  over  the  fields  in  search  of 
arrow's  and  Indian  implements.  Many 
are  still  found,  although  the  crop  is  fast 
disappearing.  The  children  love  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  all  this,  and  think  it  great  fun  to 
tell  visitors  of  the  time  when  great-grand¬ 
mother  found  an  Indian  asleep  under  the 
hall  table,  and  how  her  13  children  (may¬ 
be  all  13  hadn’t  arrived  on  the  scene  at 
that  time)  made  ropes  of  the  bedding  and 
lowered  themselves  out  of  the  upper  win¬ 
dows  rather  than  go  downstairs  past  the 
snoring  and  uninvited  guest!  And  when 
ray  youngsters  lie  in  front  of  our  present 
dining  room  hearth  pleading  for  “stories” 
you  can  guess  that  their  favorites  concern 
the  Indians,  and  they  shiver  and  shake 
with  enjoyable  thrills  when  my  mother 
tells  of  how  her  grandmother  used  to  have 
Indian  callers  in  front  of  this  very  fire¬ 
place — kind  Indians  who  liked  white  people 
and  came  to  our  house  for  a  friendly  chat 
once  in  a  while.  The  reason  why  I  am 
telling  these  anecdotes  of  a  by-gone  gener¬ 
ation  is  because  the  average  farm  is  too 
often  considered  as  a  dull,  drab  place,  ab¬ 
solutely  devoid  of  adventure,  while  in 
reality  it  once  probably  teemed  with  hap¬ 
penings  that  would  make  the  present  day 
“movies”  seem  tame  indeed. 

Home  Memories.— Already  I  am  fool¬ 
ishly  crossing  my  bridges  far  ahead  of 
time,  and  fearing  that  our  three  children 
will  tire  of  the  farm  and  will  wish  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  the  city.  Children  long 
for  romance  and,  life,  and  if  the  farm 
doesn’t  possess  it,  look  out!  So  in  order 
to  throw  a  glow  around  it,  we  have  kept 
green  the  old  tales  and  stories  of  Indian 
days,  and  the  youngsters  as  a  consequence 
see  the  everyday  farm  as  a  wonderful 
place  where  the  things  one  reads  about 
actually  happened.  Perhaps  this  will  not 
hold  them  later  on.  but  if  tradition  won’t, 
nothing  will.  I  believe  that  it  pays  to 
teach  the  children  that  home  is  the  finest 
place  in  the  world,  bar  none,  and  the 
more  out-of-the-ordinary  happenings 
which  once  took  place  upon  it  that  can 
be  remembered,  so  much  the  better.  We 
all  live  in  the  past  to  a  degree,  and  mem¬ 
ory  makes  it  seem  more  glowing  than  we 
thought  when  living  it.  Ann  and  Alan 
are  sure  now  that  wild  horses  could  not 
drag  them  away  from  the  family  acres, 
and  they  are  very  proud  of  having  a 
house  and  farm  connected  with  the  glam¬ 
or  of  Indians.  I  hope  they  will  always 
feel  that  way. 

Time’s  Changes. — All  around  us  farms 
are  being  sold,  and  new  neighbors  take 
the  places  of  old  ones.  Of  course  this  is 
natural  to  a  degree,  but  it  does  seem  as  if 
in  many  cases  it  was  a  great  pity.  The 
descent  of  estates  from  father  to  son,  as  in 
England,  is  almost  a  lost  art  here.  Why 
is  it  that  people  forsake  the  country  for 
the  city,  and  prefer  the  latter’s  unhome¬ 
like  discomforts  to  the  former's  undeniable 
trials?  Now  that  we  are  going  to  get  fair 
prices  for  milk  and  our  other  crops,  I 
hope  some  of  the  deserters  will  take  heart 
and  return  to  the  land  once  more.  There 
are  but  very  few  families  left  in  our  town 
who  have  owned  their  farms  for  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation.  I  think  that  we 
must  be  among  the  oldest,  as  the  land,  not 
the  house,  was  given  to  my  great-great¬ 
grandfather  for  services  rendered  as  a 
sergeant  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
it  has  never  been  out  of  the  family  since. 
We  of  this  generation  like  to  remember 
these  things  and  cherish  them,  but  the 
question  is,  will  our  children  care  a  snap 
of  their  fingers  for  family  tradition  when 
the  world  is  moving  at  its  present  speed? 
Time  alone  can  tell.  Probably  when  the 
youngsters  are  grown  up.  airships  will  bo 
as  common  as  Fords,  and  Egypt  will  be 
known  as  a  commuting  country  a  few  air- 
miles  off.  It  is  rather  staggering  to  try 
to  look  into  the  future,  and  one  can’t  help 
hut  wonder  if  such  common  things  as 
farms  and  food  will  be  needed  at  all! 
But  for  today,  I  think  that  things  look 
quite  cheerful.  We  are  sure  to  have  a 
harvest,  come  what  may,  as  my  old  neigh¬ 
bor  said,  and  milk  and  meat  and  corn  and 
wheat  are  going  to  bring  what  they  are 
worth.  We  have  hung  on  through  trials 
and  tribulations,  and  perhaps  the  farmer 
is  going  to  have  his  turn  at  last.  Can 
anyone  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  begrudge 
it  to  him?  H.  S.  K.  W. 


Destroying  Ants 

The  troublesome  ants  are  mentioned  on 
page  8S3.  I  will  give  my  experience. 
Several  years  ago  I  had  a  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  pests,  the  large  black  kind ; 
would  find  them  on  the  dining  table.  My 
house  is  one  of  the  old  farmhouses,  and  I 
think  the  ants  had  had  their  own  way  a 
long  time.  I  tried  several  advertised 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  them,  with  no 
success,  but  one  trial  of  my  own  is  a  suc¬ 
cess.  I  took  a  small  can  cover,  used  half 
a  teaspoon  Paris  green,  same  amount  of 
sugar,  mixed  into  a  paste  with  milk, 
spread  a  small  quantity  on  pieces  of  paper 
and  placed  on  back  part  of  table  out  of 
way  of  danger  of  getting  on  dishes.  On 
third  day  no  appearance  of  ants ;  none 
since  for  four  years.  My  sister  had  same 
trouble ;  I  made  same  application  for  her 
and  up  to  this  date  she  never  has  had  fur¬ 
ther  trouble.  I  believe  it  was  the  best 
and  easiest  way  of  extermination,  and 
this  mixture,  placed  on  chips  or  stones 
near  their  hills,  would  be  just  as  effective 
in  doing  away  with  this  annoyance.  It 
surely  is  worth  u  trial.  w.  s.  M. 


Westclox 

IT’S  the  way  you  start  your  day  that 
counts.  A  leisurely,  untroubled  get-away 
in  the  morning  usually  means  a  day  of  many 
things  well  done. 

That’s  what  a  good  alarm  clock  does  for 
you*  Millions  of  men  thank  their  Westclox 
alarms  for  smoother-running,  more  resultful 
days.  They  get  off  to  business  feeling  right. 

That’s  because  each  Westclox  does  its  job 
right.  It’s  built  so  it  will.  All  \Wstcloxhave 
the  same  construction  that  won  Big  Ben’s 
success. 

Wheels  turn  on  needle-fine  pivots  of  polished 
steel.  Friction  is  lessened.  The  clock  runs 
easier;  lasts  longer.  Westclox,  on  the  dial  and 
tag,  means  that  kind  of  a  clock. 

Western  Clock  Co.  -  makers  of  Westclox 

La  Salle  &  Peru.  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Ring’s  the  Thing 


No  failure  with  your  preserves 
this  year  if  you  seal  your  jars  with 

LLCO-JUMBO 

(Elko-Jumbo) 

Jar  Rubbers 

Fit  all  standard  jars. 

Heavy,  thick,  red  rubber. 

Endorsed  by  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  Institute.  Recommended  for 

Cold  Pack 

Method  oi  Preserving, 

Send  order  to-day.  $1.60  a  gross 
in  packages  of  1  dozen. 

LORING  LANE  CO., 

41  Harrison  St,  New  York  City. 

- 


FAMOUS  HOTEL  BLEND  _ 

COFFEE 

DIFFERENT  FROM  ORDINARY  COFFEES 

In  5-lbs  Lots  or  Over  JM  jM  Q  < 
From  Wholesaler  Direct 
Bean  or  Ground 

We’re  accepting  orders  from  families  direet  for  thin 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.  Y.  Hotels 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Or  Money  Back 

6  Lbs. Del.  Fret*  300  Miles.  10  Lbs.  Dob  Free 500  Miles 
For  ehoupor  Coffees  Send  for  Dime  List 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St.,  Ksw  York 

Established  79  Years 


(ALUMINUM 

COOKER 


"Under  Pressure'’  steam  cooking - 

a  National  Cooker  insures  better  food 
and  a  healthier,  happier  family.  Cooks 
everything  perfectly;  can't  burn.  Saves 

food,  fuel,  time  and  work. 

National  Steam  Pressure  Canner 
makes  cold  pack  canning  easy.  Any 
body  can  do  it.  Better  canned 
goods  for  home  use.  Good 
money  for  all  surplus  you  can  put  up. 

Home  outfit  $18,  400 cans  a  day  capacity. 

Others  up  to  $2000  for  communities  or 
factories.  Write  for  full  information  and 
fine  recipe  book. 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works 
815  Spring  St. 

Eau  Claire, Wir. 


What  Every  Home 
Canner  Should  Have 

One  of  our  II  &  A  HAND  POWER  DOUBLE 
SEAIIKRS.  The  only  adjustable  Hand  Power 
Double  Seamer  built  that  will  seal  all  sir.es  of 
sanitary  fruit  and  vegetable  cans.  Write  for  prices 
and  descriptive  matter  to  Dept.  K. 

HENNINGER  &  AYES  MFG.’CO.,  Portland.'Ore. 
Builders  of  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfits  and  Double  Seamers 


Kodakers — Get  Acquainted! 


Developing  and  Printing  byourNU-TONE 
Process.  Largest  laboratory  in  New  York 
Sizes:  VestPkt.  234*3 34  234x434  334x43-4  334x53s 
Devi' g  6  exp.  .05  .05  .05  .10  .10 

Printing  ea.  .03  .03  .03  .04  .04 

8x10  mounted  enlargement  35c.  All  work  prepaid 
“SCHULTZ”  KODAK  SHOP,  122  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens —By  ,4.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.O.  Wright  .  .  .  .2.00 

Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30thSt.,N.Y. 
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The  Confession  of  an  Optimist 

“And  She  Lives  on  a  Farm” 


I  [mutual  Enthusiasm. — The  only 
excuse  I  ask  of  you  is  for  my  enthusiasm, 
hut  it  has  been  in  my  system  since  birth 
(more  or  less!  and  even  a  run-down  farm 
hasn't  quite  exhausted  the  supply.  Re¬ 
cently  I  read  ah  article  in  The  TL  X.-Y. 
that  struck  me  as  perfectly  honest,  sin¬ 
cere  and  absolutely  true  of  one  man's  ex¬ 
perience  in  ".back  to  the  land.”  It  has 
earmarks  of  our  own  experience,  so  I 
want  to  tell  you  how  we  are  planning 
the  game  as  real  baek-to-the-landers.  Two 
things  also  I  have  read  in  The  It.  X.-Y. 
that  have  made  a  great  impression  upon 
me.  I  wish  every  city  couple  with  the 
"farm  fever”  might  read  them.  One  is 
that  there  are  just  as  many  failures  as 
successes,  because  odds  are  too  great,  the 
work  too  hard  physically,  and  so  many 
discouragements  they  are  forced  to  give 
up.  The  other  thing  is  that  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  wife  to  have  a  happy  dispo¬ 
sition.  I  believe  that  myself — should  call 
it  a  first  essential.  To  illustrate  further, 
should  say  a  disposition  like  a  duck,  so 
that  every  discouragement  and  hard  knock 
would  roll  off  like  water  on  a  duck’s  back 
t — but  in  self-defence  let  me  add  I  strongly 
advocate  a  "three-fourths  happy  disposi¬ 
tion"  for  the  man  who  is  going  on  a 
farm. 

S  arting  Without  Debt. — We  have 
been  on  our  farm  five  years,  and  still  have 
a  little  leeway  under  middle  age.  We 
came  because  my  husband  felt  he  could 
not  stand  another  turn  of  the  screw  in 
the  oftice  of  a  large  and  well-known  cor¬ 
poration.  He  received  “honorable  dis¬ 
charge” — his  leaving  was  a  great  surprise. 
Surprise,  perhaps,  that  one  of  their  men 
had  actually  accumulated  surplus  enough 
to  buy  a  small  farm.  It  was  hard  work. 
I’ll  admit,  but  all  except  a  very,  very 
small  part  was  our  saving.  I  would  like 
to  stop  and  try  to  describe  the  amount  of 
nerve  it  takes  to  take  that  “saved”  money 
from  the  bank  to  put  in  a  new  and  untried 
venture.  Those  of  you  who  have  done  it 
need  no  extra  description.  Now  our  big 
idea  was-  to  start  without  a  mortgage — 
because  we  did  not  know  what  debt  was. 
Many  people  called  us  foolish  to  pay  out¬ 
right  every  cent  of  purchase  price,  but 
“habit  is  a  cable.”  you  know,  and  we 
preferred  really  to  own  our  place.  You 
may  argue  it  would  have  been  better  to 
pay  down  less  and.  put  more  into  im¬ 
provements.  The  real  estate  agent  said. 
“Many  young  couples  take  a  mortgage  to 
keep  them  from  getting  lazy:  if  th  y 
didn't  have  a  mortgage  they .  wouldn’t 
work.”  I  remember  remarking  at  the 
time:  “We'll  work  to  keep  the  mortgage 
off."  Every  man  for  himself. 

A  Run-down  Farm. — We  paid  $3,000 
cash  for  a  run-down  farm  of  16, acres,  re¬ 
serving  just  enough  balance  for  the  most 
meagre  equipment  and  h  very  small  mar¬ 
gin  for  the  unexpected.  The  house  is  old- 
fashioned,  small  and  attractive,  with 
some  improvements.  The  outbuildings 
are  dilapidated.  The  house  has  been 
painted.  The  barn  is  too  large  for  our 
needs  and  is  in  bad  shape.  We  have  built 
five  poultry  houses,  one  of  them  costing 
$S5.  We  launched  out  to  “go  into  poul¬ 
try.”  Neither  of  us  had  ever  had  any 
experience.  Again  we  followed  our  own 
advice  and  started  in  a  very  small  way. 
The  first  year  we  hatched  all  eggs  under 
hens — about  100  perhaps.  We  did  buy 
two  settings  of  very  excellent  stock  to 
get  cockerels  for  the  next  year.  That 
was  the  start  of  the  business  side.  and. 
oh.  how  weak  and  pitiful  it  seems  now. 
a-«d  how  big  and  uncertain  it  seemed 
then  !  That  Summer  we  took  in  very 
little.  We  sold  a  few  products  of  the 
farm,  but  the  biggest  impression  of  that 
year  was  the  number  of  checks  we  had  to 
cash  for  current  expenses.  No  one  knows 
until  he  tries  it  how  fast  money  can  go 
out  when  there  is  none  coming  in.  One 
good  thing  we  did  was  to  paint  the  house, 
set  out  young  apple  trees;  small  fruits 
and  an  asparagus  -  bed.-  We  had  a  real 
gentleman’s  garden  that  year  :  every  veg¬ 
etable  known  to  -the  most  enticing  seed 
catalogue,  and  we  have  never  had  as  good 
since!  We  bought  a  horse  and  cow  that 
year,  and  raised  a  pig. 

Hard  Work. — The  next  Spring  we 
raised  more  chicks  and  started  a  private 
route  in  a  nearby  (five  miles)  town.  We 
had  now  begun  fully  to  realize  that  we 
should  have  to  hustle  to  keep  ahead  of 
<  )Id  Man  Mortgage.  We  worked  like 
Trojans  and  took  everything  we  could  to 
sell  to  our  nearby  town,  and  sold"  direct  to 
consumer.  Imagine  the  education  a  city 
man  would  receive  who  had  never  “ped¬ 
dled”  one  thing  before.  Some  day  I  hope 
to  have  time  to  write  up  “Housekeepers 
As  We  Have  Known  Them.”  Believe  us. 
it  takes  grit,  determination  and  patience. 

I  say  “us,”  for  I  was  so  interested  that 
when  the  old  black  horse  was  ready  to  go 
T  went,  too;  partly  for  a  hitching  post 
and  partly  to  keep  up  my  partner’s  spir¬ 
its.  We  left  home  many  a  morning  at 
5  a.  m.  to  sell  berries  or  sweet  corn,  and 
were  not  home  until  2  p.  m.,  so  hot  and 
such  tiresome  work.  This  second  year 
we  began  to  find  ourselves;  by  that  I 
mean  we  could  see  what  was  in  demand, 
what  was  easiest  for  us  to  handle,  and 
this  was  the  year  there  were  fewer 
checks  to  write.  Not  to  a  great  extent, 
but  we  began  to  notice  it. 

Poultry  Raising.— We  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  could  "make  a  dollar”  on 


poultry,  so  the  third  season  we  bought  an 
incubator,  raised  more  chicks  and  sold 
some!  We  had  quite  a  respectable  route 
of  most  respectable  people.  I  will  not  go 
into  details  about  the  ups  and  downs,  nor 
ins  and  outs.  We  are  just  an  average 
couple,  neither  .stupid  nor  "clever."  By 
the  grace  of  God  and  our  own  common 
sense  we  have  tried  and  worked  desper¬ 
ately  hard  to  make  a  run-down  farm  pay. 
What  have  we  for  assets?  We  are  five 
years  older.  What  have  we  to  show  for 
our  long  days  of  hard  work?  First  of  all. 
remember  four  of  these  years  world  war 
has  been  going  on.  and  we  have  battled 
against  war  conditions. 

Results. — Here  we  are:  We  own  our 
farm — every  square  inch  of  it.  The  mort- 
!  ige  so  far  hasn't  been  signed  for  us. 
We  owe  no  one  ;  pay  cash  for  everything 
we  buy  except  grain,  which  we  pay  by 
the  month.  Consequently  we  are  urged 
to  open  charge  accounts,  but  we  refuse 
with  thanks.  We  have  owned  a  Ford  for 
three  years — had  to ;  either  a  Ford  or  a 
hired  man.  and  we  chose  the  Ford.  Most 
time  we  want  to  hug  it — it  saves  so  much 
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Farm  Felling  Partners  in  Illinois 

time  and  makes  things  easier  for  us, 
hut  (iometimes  "quite  the  other  way.” 
We  have  a  splendid  young  orchard  of 
about  200  trees.  We  have  one  large  and 
six  smaller  poultry  houses,  about  200 
liens,  and  this  year  500  chicks  besides,  the 
latter  headed  by  cockerels  of  the  best 
strain  money  can  buy.  We  have  a  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  and  all  our  own  milk,  cream  and 
butter,  and  we  enjoy  it.  We  have  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed  of  1.000  plants,  an  asparagus 
bed  of  one-fourth  acre.  We  do  about 
$1,S00  to  $2,000  worth  of  business,  and 
this  year  I  think  we  shall  pass  that. 
May's  sales  pass  the  $200  mark,  and 
we  have  had  to  refuse  much  business,  so 
you  may  safely  conclude  we  do  other 
things  than  ride  in  that  Ford  for  pleas¬ 
ure.  We  own  three  Liberty  bonds  and 
soon  shall  have  paid  for  another — all  of 
small  denomination.  We  pay  a  premium 
on  a  life  insurance  policy  that  is  equal  to 
another  $50  bond.  In  five  years,  if  we 
are  alive,  that  policy  is  going  to  make 
things  hum.  set  up  the  old  barn.  etc.  Al¬ 
ready  it  has  been  spent  a  hundred  times 
— but  if  the  partnership  should  be  dis¬ 
solved  by  a  higher  wisdom  than  ours  and 
the  policy  be  paid,  then  this  little  farm 
would  have  a  new  owner  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  neither  of  us  would  remain  here 
after  the  death  of  the  other;  every  blessed 
thing  is  too  sacred. 

Other  Assets. — Now.  beside  these  as¬ 
sets  we  have  health  and  contentment. 
We  have  no  real  luxuries,  as  the  world 
goes,  but  that  depends  on  what  a  man 
calls  luxuries.  We  have  the  very  best 
of  food,  because  we  deem  it  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  investment.  I  believe  good  food,  at¬ 
tractively  served,  one  of  the  biggest  aids 
to  success.  If  you  are  going  to  hoe  corn 
all  day.  wouldn’t  a  good  dinner  on  a 
clean,  attractive  table  make  a  pleasant 
resting  place  at  noon?  If  the  wife  with 
the  “happy  disposition”  should  bring  you 
a  cool  glass  of  milk,  out  in  the  field,  about 
3:30  or  4  p.  m..  could  you  drink  it? 
“Too  much  bother.”  Not  for  me.  I  can 
see  such  interest  paid  for  the  effort  I  feel 
I  cannot  afford  not  to  keep  my  husband 
well  fed.  The  harder  the  work  tin*  more 
care  I  spend  on  proper  nourishment,  and 
I'm  not  a  crank  on  food,  either;  but  I 
know  it  pays.  We  have  old  clothes  and 
only  the  new  ones  that  necessity  requires 
to  keep  us  neat.  We  have  hosts  of  friends. 
Our  customers  have  many  of  them  be¬ 
come  warm  friends.  We  have  tried  to  be 
reliable.  We  may  have  succeeded,  for  if 
we  wish  to  sell  our  products  over  the 


'phone  oftentimes  we  are  not  even  asked 
the  price,  which  shows;  I  think,  we  may 
be  trusted. 

The  Power  of  Courtesy. — For  in¬ 
stance.  we  might  call  up  your  house  and 
say:  "Mrs.  Snow,  do  you  care  for  peaches 
today?”  “Why.  yes:  thank  you;  bring 
me  four  quarts.”  Please  don't  overlook 
the  thank  you.  That  is  the  whole  situ¬ 
ation  in  a  nutshell.  She  appreciates  the 
opportunity  to  get  first-class  stuff  and 
feels  grateful.  It  pay's  to  he  courteous, 
on  or  off  a  farm.  Mrs.  Snow  isn’t  rich, 
not  by  any  means,  but  she  knows  she  is 
going  to  be  treated  right.  Why.  I've  even 
known  my  husband,  who  knows  more 
about  music,  art  and  literature  than  most 
people,  to  go  to  the  ’phone  and  call  a  cus¬ 
tomer  and  say,  “Pardon  me.  Mrs.  Stalk, 
this  is  your  egg  man;  how  is  little  David 
today?”  You  see.  he  is  big  enough  to 
stay  where  he  belongs:  to  her  he  is  “an 
egg  man.”  but  he  realizes  how  sick  the 
boy  is.  and  really  cares  and  hopes  lie  is 
better,  and  is  anxious  to  hear  before  his 
next  weekly  visit.  Now.  I  believe  that 
all  helps:  that  genuine,  honest-to-good- 
ness.  mau-to-man  treament.  Anyhow,  we 
feel  fine  on  this  little  farm  after  five 
years.  We  hope  we  shall  have  no  more 
of  misfortune  than  we  have  had.  We 
have  met  our  Waterloos.  real  ones,  even 
to  doctors’  and  surgeons’,  bills.  We  have 
been  through  deep  shadows,  but 

“What  we’ve  met  of  stormy  pain 
And  of  sorrows’  driving  rain 
We  can  better  meet  again 
If  it  blow.” 

We  have  an  ideal  and  we  are  willing 
to  work  for  it.  Every  little  chick,  every 
tree,  every  pretty  bush  and  perennial  in 
our  garden  is  a  part  of  our  life  and  fam¬ 
ily.  Don’t  you  think  if  we  keep  our 
heads  level,  and  keep  on  working,  we'll 
be  real  farmers  instead  of  "baek-to-the- 
landers”  in  time?  R.  L.  s. 

Massachusetts. 


A  Pair  of  Selling  Partners 

The  accompanying  illustration  intro¬ 
duces  Lois  and  George  Clark,  children  of 
a  successful  farmer  whose  acres  are  close 
to  a  very  popular  automobile  highway.  It 
stretches  far.  far  out  into  the  northwestern 
rural  districts  of  Cook  County,  III.  The 
roads  have  been  paved  with  concrete  and 
the  farmers  have  contributed  liberally  to 
the  cost.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
theu.  that  the  farmer  takes  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  reimburse  himself. 
He  has  taken  to  doing  business  by  the 
wayside,  and  in  this  his  boys  and  girls 
aid  him  materially. 

Lois  and  George  are  here  seen  selling 
farm  products  and  converting  their  pleas¬ 
ure-seeking  city  cousins  into  paying  cus¬ 
tomers.  When  they  took  their  stand  be¬ 
side  the  roadway  the  basket  and  the  big 
bowl  seen  on  the  small  table  were  filled 
with  eggs.  When  the  picture  was  taken 
they  had  only  about  a  dozen  'left.  They 
had  sold  15  dozen  at  50  cents  a  dozen. 

“Y\  o’ve  got  about  150  White  Leghorns 
and  Plymouth  Rocks,”  Lois  said  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  question,  “and  we  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  rid  of  our  eggs.  Some 
people  think  our  prices  are  pretty  stiff, 
but  they  go  away  with  the  eggs.  George 
and  I  handle  the  business,  but  when  it  is 
not  too  chilly  little  Willis  comes  down 
and  sticks  around  until  our  whole  stock 
has  been  automobiled  awav  in  paper 
sacks.”  j.  L.  GRAFF. 


The  Demonstrator's  Strenuous  Life 

The  following  “Story  of  a  Day”  is 
given  by  the  Missouri  Farm  Xeics  Serriee 
to  show  how  one  Home  Demonstrator 
kept  awake  : 

She  was  called  from  the  breakfast  table 
twice,  once  to  make  a  date  for  a  meeting 
to  hold  a  community  sing,  and  the  other 
time  to  give  information  about  canning 
asparagus.  As  it  was  Saturday  and 
office  day.  she  was  at  her  desk  at  S  :30. 
reading  mail  and  dictating  to  her  stenog¬ 
rapher.  By  9  o’clock  the  rush  was  on. 
and  only  four  letters  had  been  dictated. 
During  the  day  she  responded  to  IT  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  lasting  from  three  minutes  to 
15.  the  last  call  coming  at  10:30  at  niglit. 
but  her  landlady  did  not  call  her  to  ans¬ 
wer  it. 

She  made  five  dates  for  future  meetings, 
had  four  office  calls  from  as  many  women, 
each  remaining  a  half  hour  or  longer: 
held  seven  conferences  previously  ar¬ 
ranged  for.  varying  in  length  from  five  to 
15  minutes;  talked  to  125  members  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  about  the  scope  of  her 
work,  and  its  benefit  to  the  rural  women  : 
helped  the  chairman  make  plans  for 
“Baby  Week”;  arranged  for  a  community 
“sing”  and  promised  to  train  a  chorus 
to  sing  at  a  rural  meeting  on  Memorial 
Day:  took  charge  of  a  13-year-old  girl  at 
the  request  of  her  mother  and  went  with 
her  to  see  the  sheriff  to  ask  his  protectum 
for  the  child  from  an  irate  neighbor  wom¬ 
an  who  had  threatened  her;  interviewed 
candidate  for  the  position  of  matron  to  a 
newly  established  home  for  working  girls, 
and  then  made  appointments  for  her  t  > 
meet  other  members  of  the  committ  'e;  in¬ 
structed  a  rural  teacher  as  to  tic'  best 
method  of  installing  a  hot  lunch  in  her 
school  next  Fall,  and  advised  her  about 
taking  care  of  her  girls’  sewing  club  this 
Summer. 

She  used  a  whole  half  hour  for  lunch, 
except  for  a  few  minutes  when  she  went 
to  the  bank.  At  5:30  she  was  starting  to 
return  a  book  on  “The  Newer  Nutrition,” 
feeling  that  there  were  some  things  she 
had  left  undone.  There  were. 


This  Wonderful 
Double  Service  in 
Your  Country  Home 
Costs  Little 

Nothing  to  get  out  of  order  or 
wear  out.  Supplies  modern 
light  for  house  and  barns  and 
fuel  for  cooking  more  efficient¬ 
ly  than  any  other  system. 

LIGHTING  THE  HOME 


Write  us  for  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  neighbors  who  have 
used  it  for  years  and  prefer  it 
to  all  others. 


COOKING  ON  A 


Carbide  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plant 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

288  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  SELF-OIUNG  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil¬ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil¬ 
ing  System  constantly 
Roods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre¬ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze.  , 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


WELL  drp%'sng  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular  i 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca,  N.  If. 

■ 


AGENT  WANTED 

to  canvass  for  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Fulton 
and  Saratoga  Counties. 
Experience  not  neces¬ 
sary,  but  must  have 
ability.  Permanent  pos¬ 
ition  for  right  party. 
Address : — 

Harrison  Elwell 

Worcester,  New  York 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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When  yon  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  got 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


A  Youthful  Organdie. — In  the  first 
illustration,  the  little  figure  at  the  left 
shows  white  organdie  made  in  a  simple 
but  attractive  style.  The  skirt  was  made 
in  three  tiers  or  circular  flounces,  joined 
together.  Over  the  join,  and  along  the 
edge  of  the  skirt,  was  a  banding  of  blue 
satin  ribbon.  The  plain  little  waist  had 
a  square  neck  edged  with  a  frill,  and 
elbow  sleeves  finished  with  a  circular 
cuff,  a  band  of  the  narrow  ribbon  cover¬ 
ing  the  place  where  the  flaring  piece  was 
attached.  The  plain  waist  was  trimmed 
with  suspenders  of  one-inch  blue  satin 
nbbon,  coming  down  in  front  over  the 
narrow  waist  ribbon  as  shown,  while  in 
the  back  the  suspenders  were  brought  to¬ 
gether  at  the 
waist,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the 
waist  ribbon 
with  a  bow  and 
ends.  In  front 
there  is  a  little 
bunch  of  pink 
satin  fruit  with 
green  ribbon 
leaves,  laid  on 
one  suspender 
at  the  waist 
line.  This  is  a 
very  simple 
frock,  but  an 
unusually  pret¬ 
ty  style.  Among 
organdie  dresses 
made  in  this 
way  were  or¬ 
chid  color  with 
pale  yellow  rib¬ 
bon.  jade  green 
with  flesh  pink, 
and  blue  with 
white.  The  hat 
is  a  basket 
weave  straw  of 
dull  blue,  with 
a  little  wreath 
of  field  flowers. 

The  straw  is 
woven  in  a  flat 
braid,  then  the  braid  woven  basket 
fashion.  Such  hats  are  sometimes  woven 
in  two  colors  of  straw,  giving  a  checker¬ 
board  effect,  and  are  popular  for  outing 
hats,  as  well  as  for  juvenile  wear. 

Checked  Voile. — At  the  right  is  a 
plain  little  frock  of  pink  and  white 
checked  voile.  It  is  made  all  in  one, 
without  a  seam  at  the  waist,  and  has  two 
box  pleats  all  the  way  from  neck  to  hem 
in  both  front  and  back.  The  novel  fea¬ 
ture  is  that  the  box  pleats  are  laid  on  a 
panel  of  white  voile,  so  that  as  they  flare 
open  they  give  the  effect  of  three  white 
stripes.  A  little  above  the  waist  line  a 
band  of  picot-edged  white  ribbon  ran 
through  slots  in  pleats  and  at  each  side, 
passing  out 
through  similar 
slots  at  the 
back,  where  it 
was  tied  in  a 
little  bowr.  There 
were  bands  of 
the  white  voile 
in  the  sleeves, 
just  above  the 
cuffs.  The  hat 
was  a  close  lit¬ 
tle  shape  of  fine 
white  chi  p, 
trimmed  in 
front  with 
curving  ostrich 
tip. 

Plaid  Ging¬ 
ham.  —  In  the 
second  picture 
the  figure  at  the 
left  shows  a 
simple  gingham, 
quite  plain 
enough  for  the 
country  home, 
though  the  origi¬ 
nal  seen  in  a 
good  New  York 
shop  was  priced 
at  $35.  T  h  e 
original  was  tine 
Scotch  gingham, 
yellow'  a  n  d 
W’hite  plaid  with 
a  hair  line  of 
black.  The  plain 
two-piece  skirt 
had  a  tunic  ef¬ 
fect  in  three 
tiers,  like  scant 

flounces  just  eased  on  around  back  and 
sides;  these  tunic  bands  did  not  cross  the 
front,  leaving  that  like  a  panel.  These 
pieces  were  attached  down  their  front 
edges,  so  as  to  remain  flat,  and  were 
bordered  with  a  two-inch  bias  band  of  the 
material.  The  elbow  sleeves  had  a  flaring 
bell-sliaped  cuff  of  bias  material,  and 
there  was  a  bias  roll  collar.  The  fasten¬ 
ing  of  the  waist  was  invisible,  the  edges 
coming  together  without  overlap,  with  a 
row  of  small  yellow  buttons  on  either 
side.  Some  dresses  of  the  same  type  had 
no  collar,  the  oval  neck  opening  being 
finished  with  a  bias  piping,  and  this  is 
cooler  than  the  rolled  collar.  The  dress 
described  had  a  crush  girdle  of  chestnut 
brown  taffeta ;  we  think  yellow  would 
have  been  prettier,  as  the  brown  made  a 
strong  contrast,  and  in  plaid  material 
a  strong  contrast  in  the  girdle  is  often 
unbecoming  to  the  figure. 

Yellow  Organdie. — The  central  figure 


show’s  a  very  plain  dress  of  buttercup 
yellow  organdie,  trimmed  with  bands  of 
tucking  set  in  like  insertion.  The  tuck¬ 
ing  was  of  the  same  material,  the  tucks 
running  across  the  insertion,  which  was 
set  in  with  hemstitching.  Two  vertical 
bands  of  the  tucking  in  front"  formed  a 
panel ;  one  horizontal  band  w'ent  all 
around  the  skirt  at  the  hip  line,  w’hile 
another  about  nine  inches  below  reached 
the  vertical  bands,  but  did  not  cross  the 
front.  The  pointed  bib  collar  and  the 
cuffs  were  trimmed  with  insertions  of  the 
tucking.  Around  the  waist  w’as  a  “shoe¬ 
string'’  girdle  of  bright  peacock  blue  picot 
edged  ribbon.  Here  again  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  dress,  made  effective  by  attractive 

color  and  novel 
trimming.  A 
wh,ite  voile  dress 
made  after  this 
model  w’ould  be 
charming  with 
insertions  of 
Irish  crochet, 
even  without  the 
hemstitching, 
though  this 
would  make  it 
handsomer,  and 
finish  off  the 
raw  edges  un¬ 
derneath.  This 
machine  hem¬ 
stitching  is  done 
quite  cheaply  by 
the  firms  that 
cover  buttons, 
tnake  pleatings. 
ptc.,  and  usually 
a  local  dealer  in 
notions  and 
fancy  goods  will 
have  it  done  for 
a  customer  if 
there  is  no  such 
firm  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Printed 
Chiffon. —  The 
.  ,  ,  .  ,  third  figure, 

shown  at  the  right  in  this  group,  wears 
printed  chiffon  made  up  over  taffeta.  The 
taffeta _  foundation  is  midnight  blue,  and 
the  chiffon  is  a  mingled  pattern  of  dark 
blue,  copper,  and  a  touch  of  jade  green. 
Printed  chiffon  is  a  very  fashionable 
fabric  now’,  and  comes  in  a  great  variety 
of  color  combinations.  The  narrow  skirt 
of  taffeta  has  a  gathered  overdress  of 
chiffon  coming  a  little  below  the  knee. 
Ibis  tunic  was  slightly  gathered  in  at  the 
lower  edge,  where  it  was  bordered  with  a 
band  of  upturned  scallops.  These  scal¬ 
lops  were  made  separately,  like  rose 
petals  bordered  with  a  cording,  and 
turned  up  flat.  The  plain  waist  of  ehif- 
ton  had  a  gathered  vestee  of  white  or¬ 
gandie,  the  waist 
being  edged,  on 
each  side  of  the 
vestee.  with  re- 
vers  of  the  blue 
taffeta,  wider  at 
the  bottom  than 
the  top.  These 
revers  were 
edged  wit h 
round  blue  but¬ 
tons  hanging 
from  little  cords. 
The  sleeves  were 
gathered  into  a 
cuff  having  scal¬ 
lops  of  the  silk- 
like  those  of  the 
tunic,  turned 
back  upon  it.  A 
crushed  girdle  of 
the  taffeta,  tied 
in  a  butterfly 
bow  at  the  back, 
and  hemstitched 
collar  and  cuffs 
of  white  organ¬ 
die.  finished  this 
dress.  The  cord¬ 
ed  scallops  are 
fussy  to  make, 
but  give  a  hand- 
tome  trimming 
a  t  s  m  a  1 1  ex¬ 
pense. 

I>ress  Acces¬ 
sories. —  Sports 
scarfs  of  brushed 
wool  are  among 
new  ideas  for 
street  wear,  and 
are  practical,  as 
well  as  jaunty  and  becoming.  These 

scarfs  are  quite  broad,  15  to  IS  inches, 
and  when  worn  around  the  shoulders 
come  down  in  front  below  the  waist,  the 
ends  being  fringed.  Many  of  them  are 
striped  lengthwise  in  various  combina¬ 

tions,  some  in  rainbow  mixtures,  others 
in  two  colors.  Black  with  white,  navy 
with  white,  and  tan  combined  with  brown, 
purple,  rose  or  turquoise,  are  popular. 
Such  a  scarf  is  worn  with  a  one-piece 
dress,  just  like  a  fur  scarf,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  seasonable.  These  scarfs 
run  from  about  $4.50  to  $15. 

The  modish  “vanity  case”  is  now  a 
canteen  box,  in  an  oval  shape  somewhat 
similar  to  an  opera  glass  case,  with  the 
usual  strap  handle.  Such  a  case,  in 
colored  vaehette  leather,  with  toilet  ap¬ 
pliances.  purse  and  memorandum  book, 
costs  $7.50.  It  does  not  take  the  place 
of  a  handbag,  for  there  is  little  more 
(Continued  on  page  1008) 


SUMMERTIME  COOKING 


The  New  Perfection  Cookstove  assures  you  a 
cool,  clean  kitchen  during  the  hot  summer 
months.  You  avoid  the  soot,  dirt  and  ashes  of 
the  coal  and  wood  fire — and  there  are  no  long 
hours  spent  over  a  baking  hot  range. 

The  Long  Blue  Chimney  Burner  gives  just  the 
amount  of  heat  needed — no  more — no  less. 
Simply  strike  a  match  and  regulate  it  to  suit 
your  need.  In  one  to  four  burner  sizes. 

The  New  Perfection  Water  Heater  conve¬ 
niently  provides  hot  water  for  every  purpose. 
Sold  by  reliable  dealers  everywhere. 

For  best  results  use  SoCOny  Kerosene. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices :  New  York  Albany  Buffalo  Boston 

Also  PURITAN  Cook.  Stoves — the  best  Short  chimnev  stove. 


PREVENT 

lightningfromstrikingyourprop- 
erty  and  destroying  buildings, 
animals,  high-priced  crops  and 
human  life.  There’s  one  sure  way 
to  do  this  —  at  reasonable  cost. 

Security  Lightning  Rods 
Give  Guaranteed  Protection 

They’ve  been  making  good  for 
more  than  25  years.  Don’t  take 
chances  —  equip  your  buildings 
with  Security  99.8%  Copper 
Rods — endorsed  by  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Our  Patented  Security  Water 
Ground  Connection  insures 
permanently  moist  grounding 
under  all  conditions. 

Write  for  free  book — Stop  lightning  losses 

Security  Lighting  Rod  Co. 

504  Pino  St.  Burlington.  Wis. 


,  “It’o  just  like  the 
drug  stores  in  the  city . 
You  can  buy  a  cigar  here  and  a  hot 
water  bottle  across  the  aisle.” 

See  Pages  542  to  561  of  “Your 
Bargain  Book.’*  There  are  standard, 
nationally  advertised  goods  of  every 
description  at  prices  below  the 
advertised  level;  and  a  variety  that 
is  amazing. 

Using  “Your  Bargain  Book” 
will  pay  you  big  dividends.  It’s 
FREE.  Send  for  it  today. 

the  Charles  Willi  am  Stores- 

422  Store*  Building  NawYorkCrty  w 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR 
HOME 


with  ARLINGTON 
Guaranteed  PAINT 
at  FACTORY  PRICES 

An  easily  applied  coat  or  two  of  Arlington 
pure  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  paint  adds 
years  to  the  life  of  any  farm  residence  and 
greatly  enhances  its  appearance  and  finan¬ 
cial  value.  Don’t  experiment  with  ordinary 
ready-mixed  paint  that  may  peel  off — 
Get  Arlington  —  the  paint  that  resists 
weather  for  years,  spreads  well,  penetrates 
and  does  not  peel  off — guaranteed  by  a 
company  that  has  made  quality  paints  for 
17  years.  Made  in  colors  to  suit  your  taste 
and  at  a  price  to  fit  your  pocket-book. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  paint  and  enamels  for 
any  purpose — houses,  porches,  silos,  tarns,  imple¬ 
ments  and  interior  decoration.  For  dairies  use 
More-lite,  the  interior  sanitary  white  enamel. 
All  paints  sold  on  money-back  guarantee.  Try 
some  ;  return  what's  left  if  not  satisfied.  Reference 
any  Canton  bank. 

Write  for  money-saving  pricelist,  color 
cards  and  other  paint  information. 

THE  ARLINGTON  MFG.  CO. 

Capacity  one  million  gallons  per  year. 

905  Arlington  Ave.,  Canton,  Ohio 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
=  His  Own  Builder  f 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

E  ,4  Practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  E 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  HI 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  — 

—  For  sale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  E 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ruptured  Pigs 

I  have  a  Berkshire  sow  that  gave  me  10 
young  ones  twice,  and  in  each  litter  she 
lias  two  little-  fellows,  of  which  one  is 
ruptured.  My  desire  was  to  keep  two 
good  sows  for  breeding,  but  my  neighbor 
told  me  not  to  do  so,  as  the  rupture  would 
be  inherited.  What  is  you  opinion? 

Chnlfont,  Pa.  J.  a.  c. 

While  it  is  claimed  that  the  tendency 
to  develop  scrotal  hernia  is  inherited,  con¬ 
clusive  facts  do  not  substantiate  this 
claim.  The  mere  fact  that  one  or  two 
pigs  in  two  or  three  successive  litters 
were  ruptured  would  not.  in  any  way  in¬ 
fluence  me  in  discarding  the  sow  pigs 
from  the  accompanying  litters  as  breed¬ 
ers.  If  the  mother  were  a  persistent  and 
regular  breeder,  and  produced  litters  of 
10  pigs  and  grew  them  well.  I  would  not 
hesitate  in  selecting  the  largest  and  best 
sow  pigs  from  such  litters  as  breeders. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  that  might 
account  for  the  ruptured  condition  of  the 
pigs,  only  one  of  which  might  be  the  fact 
that  the  tendency  toward  this  condition 
was  inherited. 


Feeding  Brood  Sow 

I  have  a  brood  sow  due  to  farrow  in 
about  two  weeks.  I  have  been  feeding  her 
liberally  on  separator  milk,  supplemented 
with  a'  little  grain,  a  few  waste  apples, 
etc.  Is  there  danger  in  feeding  this 
sweet  skim-milk  in  liberal  amounts  three 
times  a  day?  The  sow  has  a  yard  of 
about  one-fourth  acre  in  a  corn.rr  of  my 
orchard.  She  eats  some  grass  and  seems 
to  be  doing  well  in  every  way  except  that 
I  am  afraid  she  is  making  bag  too  fast. 
I  have  had  but  little  experience  with 
brood  sows.  .  G-  A-  s- 

Pennsylvania. 

You  need  not  have  any  fears  from  feed¬ 
ing  your  brood  sow  generous  amounts  of 
skim-milk,  provided  you  slacken  up  on 
the  feed  just  previous  to  farrowing,  and 
provided  further  that  you  do  not  force 
her  during  the  period  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  her  litter.  Skim-milk 
naturally  stimulates  the  flow  of  milk,  and 
very  young  pigs  cannot  begin  to  nurse  the 
full  production  of  the  brood  sow  on  full 
feed.  For  fattening  pigs  prudence  prompts 
the  suggestion  that  the  amount  of  milk  be 
limited  to  5  lbs.  of  milk  for  each  pound 
of  corn,  yet  for  brood  sows,  during  their 
gestation  period  or  where  they  are  nurs¬ 
ing  pigs,  there  is  no  necessity  for  limiting 
the  amount  of  milk  to  this  margin.  Bar¬ 
ring  the  week  previous  to  farrowing,  and 
the  two  or  three  weeks  following.  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  possibility  of  injuring  a 
brood  sow  by  letting  her  have  all  the 
skim-milk  that  she  will  clean  up  with  rel¬ 
ish.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  more  nu¬ 
tritious  or  desirable,  yet  it  must  be  fed 
with  caution  during  the  critical  stage  in 
the  arrival  and  early  start  of  the  young¬ 
sters. 


Silo  Juice  and  Prohibition 

I  am  inclosing  herewith  a  clipping  in 
reference  to  the  juice  in  a  silo  being  an 
intoxicant.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  Tjif,  B.  N  Y.  can  well  take 
time  to  investigate.  Personally. I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  a  word  of  it.  but  if  it  is  .  so  there 
should  be  no  trouble  in  proving  it  beyond 
a  shadow  of  doubt.  There  is  a  .  heap  of 
.stuff  going  the  rounds  of  the  daily  press 
at  this;  time  which  is  simply  whisky  prop- 
a  gen  da  and  absolutely  nothing  else.  C.  I. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  clipping  is  as  follows: 

Penn  Yau.  May  0. — Former  Assistant 
Attorney  General’  Harry  B.  Harpending, 
of  Starkey,  has  torn  down  the  silo  on  his 
big  stock  farm.  Obtaining  alcoholic  drink 
f”om  silos  is  getting  to  be  so  common  that 
Mr.  Harpending  does  not  wish  to  be  re- 
spo"s;ble  for  a  condition  which  might  pro¬ 
mote  drinking. 

It  is  said  that  his  example  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  Yates  County  farmers  and 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  find  other  ani¬ 
mal  foods  to  take  the  place  of  the  product 
of  the  silo. 

This  is  a  fake.  The  item  was  sent 
through  the  press  as  a  practical  joke.  Mr. 
Harpending  disposes  of  the  fable  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

I  tore  down  my  silo  a  year  ago  because 
T  b  -d  so  many  brood  sows  on  the  farm 
that  they  crowded  out  most  of  the  dairy 
herd.  The  silo  was  a  large  one.  and  only 
suitable  for  a  herd  larger  than  I  main¬ 
tain.  This  whole  silo  fable  can  be 
classed  with  hollow  horn  and  wolf  in  the 
tail.  The  only  thing  the  contents  of  a 
silo  will  stimulate  is  the  flow'  of  milk. 

This  foolish  report  about  “rum  in  the 
silo”  keeps  coming  up  in  the  city  papers. 
We  are  usually  told  how  the  hired  man 
sucks  the  juice  through  a  crack  or  catches 
•*-  in  a  cup  and  drinks  it  like  cider  until 
he  is  well  “earned.”  This  is  certainly 


“corn  juice.”  The  city  people  read  this 
stuff  and  some  of  them  are  light-headed 
enough  to  claim  that  the  farmer  favors 
prohibition  because  he  wants  to  shut  up 
the  saloon  and  still  drink  silo  juice !  We 
have  run  down  many  of  these  reports,  and 
always  found  a  fool  or  a  fable  at  the  end 
of  the  story.  We  want  a  sample  of  any 
such  juice  for  analysis.  In  some  cases 
the  stories  are  clearly  a  part  of  the  propa¬ 
ganda  against  prohibition. 


Forage  and  White  Beans  for  Sheep 

1.  I  have  65  sheep  and  have  pasture  for 
4r>.  and  I  wish  to  keep  them  all  until 
Fall.  I  have  a  field  next  to  the  pasture 
of  live  acres ;  I  expect  to  sow  oats  on 
three  acres  and  the  other  two  to  rape. 
When  shall  I  sow  the  rape  so  as  to  turn 
the  sheep  out  about  the  first  of  August? 
Ilow  much  seed  to  the  acre?  I  intend  to 
sow  broadcast.  Can  you  give  me  a  bet¬ 
ter  plan?  2.  Can  we  feed  sheep  old  beans 
after  they  lamb?  c.  F.  R. 

New  York. 

1.  Rather  than  put  oats  on  the  three- 
acre  field  and  rape  along  on  the  two  acres, 
I  would  use  a  combination  of  oats,  rape 
and  clover  in  all  the  mixtures,  which 
would  be  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  oats.  4 
lbs.  of  Red  clover,  4  lbs.  of  Alsike  clover 
and  5  lbs.  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape.  You 
will  find  that  this  combination  mixture 
will  supply  succulence  throughout  the 
season  and,  if  the  oats  are  permitted  to 
come  out  and  head  and  rattle  off,  they 
will  reseed  themselves  and  make  excel¬ 
lent  late  Fall  pasture.  If  you  seed  the 
rape  alone,  use  from  6  to  7  lbs.  to  the 
acre,  and  if  you  have  some  Soy  beans 
yon  could  include  half  a  bushel  of  the 
same  in  your  combination  mixture. 

2.  I  take  it  that  you  refer  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  white  beans  which  are  not  very 
palatable  for  live  stock,  and.  if  used  at 
all,  they  should  be  mixed  in  equal  parts 
with  corn,  oate  and  bran.  Of  course 
they  must  be  ground  if  they  are  to  be 
used  to  the  best  advantage. 


Grassy  Flavor  in  Milk 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  to  stop  cow’s 
milk  from  being  grassy?  The  night’s 
milk  is  so  grassy  that  I  cannot  use  it. 
Is  there  anything  one  can  put  in  it.  If 
not.  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do?  G.  n. 

New  Jersey. 

When  cows  first  go  on  pasture  in 
Spring  the  milk  always  has  a  grassy 
flavor  that  cannot  be  helped.  Unless 
there  are  some  plants  or  weeds  in  the 
pasture  causing  strong  flavors  this  grass 
flavor  is  not  usually  so  bad  as  to  injure 
the  sale  of  the  milk.  If  you  are  sure  it 
is  a  plain  pasture  grass  flavor  the  only 
way  you  can  help  it  out  is  to  put  the 
cows  on  pasture  after  milking  in  the 
morning  and  take  them  in  just  after  din¬ 
ner.  giving  them  a  small  feed  of  hay  at 
night. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Linseed  Oil  for  Lice  on  Horses 

Will  the  iilan  of  killing  lice  on  cattle  by 
using  raw  linseed  oil  work  as  well  on 
horses?  several  subscribers. 

Prof.  Lamson  says  the  linseed  oil  can 
be  applied  to  the  horse,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  some  good  horsemen.  He 
has  not  tried  it  on  horses  himself. 


Treatment  for  Scours 

I  notice  two  .letters  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
concerning  scours  in  calves.  We  had  in 
this  vicinity  a  number  of  cases  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  in  veal  calves,  a  thing  we  had  never 
known  before.  We  cured  ours  as  follows : 
First,  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  followed,  after 
this  had  operated,  by  two  or  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  browned  flour  in  enough  of 
the  cow’s  milk  so  that  it  could  be  poured 
from  a  bottle.  We  gave  this  only  twice 
(noon  and  night),  and  the  calf  was  cured. 

Scotia,  N.  Y.  c.  b.  w. 


Jersey  Cattle  Club  Meeting 

The  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  flub  was  held 
in  New  York  June  4.  The  registration 
and  transfer  of  purebred  Jerseys  lias  been 
extremely  heavy  during  the  past  year. 
Tin*  Register  of  Merit  now  includes  some 
12.000  cows  with  yearly  records.  Three 
new  records  were  made  in  the  past  year 
and  the  thousand  pounds  of  fat  mark  was 
passed  twice.  The  club  has  increased  its 
appropriations  for  fair  premiums  and 
Register  of  Merit  prizes,  as  well  as  hav¬ 
ing  created  a  fund  for  calf-club  work. 

An  appropriation  was  made  to  take 
care  of  the  expense  involved  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  economy  test  that  is  to  take  place 
in  Texas,  bosrinning  October  Lr>.  at  the 
Texas  State  Fair  Grounds.  This  test  is 


the  outcome  of  a  challenge  by  Ed.  C. 
Lasater.  the  owner  of  Falfurrias  Jersey 
Ranch,  Texas,  with  its  5.000  Jerseys,  to 
the  Holstein  breeders  of  Texas  to  hold  a 
year’s  test  of  the  two  breeds  for  deter¬ 
mining  which  can  produce  all  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  most?  economically. 

The  re-election  of  M.  D.  Munn.  of  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  as  president  was  unanimous, 
and  E.  A.  Darling,  of  Vermont,  was  made 
vice-president.  George  T.  Chaffee  remains 
treasurer,  and  R.  M.  Gow.  secretary. 
The  new  directors  are  William  Ross  Proc¬ 
tor,  New  York  ;E.  A.  Darling.  Vermont; 
A.  F.  Platter,  Texas,  and  Hugh  G.  Van 
Pelt,  Iowa. 


Should  the  Dairyman  Retire? 

We  think  the  man  or  boy  who  begins 
at  16  years  of  age  and  milks  eight,  or  10 
cows  each  day  for  46  years  milks  until 
he  is  56.  should  retire  with  $30,000.  He 
milks  100  quarts  each  day;  be  milks  1.- 
460.000  quarts.  If  he  can  do  that  much 
work  and  can  save  two  cents  a  quart, 
be  has  $20,200.  Had  the  consumer  been 
competent,  had  they  but  efficiency,  had 
they  a  system,  the  two  cents  net  may  have 
been  accomplished.  Had  they  bought 
milk  in  larger  quantities,  had  they  bought 
four-quart  cans,  had  they  bought  four 
quarts  every  day  or  evert/  other  dot/  and 
paid  in  advance .  that  middleman  need  not 
have  been  handicapped.  Had  the  delivery 
been  conducted  with  bandy  system,  the 
three  or  four  cents  a  quart  saved — for 
consumers  and  farmers — should  have 
given  him  the  coveted  $20,200. 

Pennsylvania.  d.  c.  kexyon. 


Washington  and  Rensselaer  Counties 
Wool  Sales 

The  Washington  and  Rensselaer  Coun¬ 
ties  (N.  Y.)  Wool  Growers’  Association 
made  their  second  shipment  of  wool  for 
this  season  on  June  7.  loading  two  cars 
at  Eagle  Bridge  with  31.468  lbs.,  one  at 
Johnson villo  with  13.074  lbs.,  and  one  at 
Iloosick  Falls  with  8.600  lbs.  This,  with 
the  previous  shipments,  makes  a  total  of 
125.046  lbs.  handled  by  the  association 
this  year.  It  is  probable  that  another 
shipment  will  have  to  be  made  at  a  later 
date.  All  was  consigned  to  Adams  & 
Leland.  Boston.  Mass.  J.  C.  C. 

Eagle  Bridge.  N.  Y. 


Not  all  the  big  stock  farms  are  located 
in  the  West.  Some  of  our  Western 
friends  seem  to  think  that  New  Jersey  is 
a  land  of  mosquitoes  and  garden  crops, 
yet  there  are  some  large  farms  inside  the 
State.  For  instance,  in  Morris  County 
there  is  one  farm  where,  this  year,  600 
hogs  will  be  raised  and  fattened,  with 
over  100  acres  of  corn  alone,  and  a  large 
acreage  of  rape  and  other  pasture  crops. 
There  seems  no  good  reason  why  in  many 
parts  of  the  East  stock  raising  should  not 
be  well  developed,  and  within  the  next 
few  years  the  output  of  meat,  and  of  pork 
in  particular,  will  be  largely  increased. 

Cows  have  come  through  the  Winter  in 
as  good  condition  as  usual ;  the  flow  of 
milk  is  heavier  at  present.  The  weather 
has  been  very  backward,  unusually  cold 
and  much  rain.  Pastures  are  good,  and 
new  seedings  are  looking  fine.  Old  sod. 
where  there  has  been  no  manure,  is  light. 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  more 
heifer’s  raised  than  common.  The  dairy¬ 
men  are  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the 
outlook  for  hay ;  oats  and  potatoes  are 
expected  to  fall  under  the  average  crop. 
The  dairymen  are  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  Summer  prices  for  milk  so  far,  and 
Will  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  keep 
up  a  living  price.  U.  B.  II. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

July  1 — Milking  Shorthorns.  Brad¬ 
ford  Co.,  Pa..  Breeders’  Association. 
Troy,  l’a..  Fair  Grounds. 

July  4 — Holsteins.  Otsego  County 
Holstein  Club.  Richfield  Springs.  N.  Y'. 

Oct.  6-8 — Holsteins.  Quality  Holstein. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Oct.  8-0 — Holsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  Lacuna, 
N.  Y..  manager. 

Oct.  0 — Central  IlMnois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association.  Paris.  Ill. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  Summer  meeting,  starting  from 
Freehold.  July  11-12. 

Connecticut  Poultrymen’s  Association, 
field  meeting,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College.  Storrs,  Aug.  4-5-6 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Burgettstown.  Pa., 
8ept.  30-Oct.  1-12. 

New  Jersey  State  IloUioultural  So¬ 
ciety.  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
probably  Dec.  3-5. 


BERKSHIRES 


Reg.  Big  Type  Berkshire  Pigs 

Lack  of  facilities  for  caring  for  our  pigs  causes  us  to  offer 
our  regular  $20 and  $2 fl  pigs  at  9 1  S  each  at  four  werksohl. 
ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM  -  Ariel.  Pa. 


Large  Type  Reg.  Berkshires 

of  all  ages.  Select  yon  a  breeder  from  a  fourteen- 
pi"  litter.  Puv  no  cash  until  von  tret  the  stock-. 

BAVII)  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


Registered  BERKSHIRES 

. Piprs  Both  Sexes— Miurh  Qunlifcv.  Reasonable  Prices. 
POWELL  CREEK  FARMS.  Mays  Landing:.  N  J. 


Berkshire  Pigs  Masterpiece  and  Long- 

fellow  breeding.  Prices  rightT  Mrs,  0,  U.  FINCH,  Vienna,  Va. 


BERKSHIRES 

'STONE’S  I 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  25  Registered  Young  8 
Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  August  j 
and  September.  They  carry  pigs 
by  our  two  Great  Boars 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 

Superior  ol  Stone  Farm  2d  No.  258489 

Price  $100  each,  shipped  in  July 
We  offer 

50  March  and  April  pigs  sired  by  1 
above  boars  and 

Handsome  Robin  3rd  Mo.  2225121 


Price  $25  each  when  2  mos.  old. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Highwood  Mollic  57th,  56  pigs  in  5  titters 

FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 

Order  your  Sprint:  nigs  now  from  large,  uniform, 
healthy  litters,  carrying  the  blood  of  many  of  the 
Breed’s  greatest  animals.  10  sows  farrowed  94  live 
pigs,  raising 82.  Pigs  will  be  of  shippinn  ape  on  June  1. 
FLINTSTONE  FARM  DALTON,  MASS. 


^Choice  Berkshires ^ 


We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Oar  customers  write  ouradvts.  Letter  from 
an  official  of  the  U,  8.  Gov’t:  "The  boar  reached 
us  in  good  shape  and  we  are  much  pleased  with 
him.  14' hen  do  you  expect  to  ship  the  sows  f"  We 
have  sold  Berkshires  to  the  United  States 
(iov’r  foif many  years. 

H.  C.  &.  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Hex!  Public  Sale,  October  25th,  1919 

Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  boars  ready  for 
sei  vice  and  30  open  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow. 
No  hogs  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  private  sale. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big.  mellow,  ensv  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  bucks  and  K  X  T  It  A  II  E  AV  Y  II  A  M  8. 
Foundation  herd*,  service  boars,  brood  sowsaud  pigs 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER.Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster.  Mass. 


Berkshire  Brood  Sows  and  Pigs 

Inability  to  care  for  them  compels  sale  entire 
<  stock.  $<iO  to  $100.  Good  mothers,  six  weeks, 
either  sex.  SSIO,  with  paper-.  Very  high 

class  boar,  Beaut,  ’s  Majestic  Boy  257966.  farrowed 
Sept.  18th.  1917.  #60.  Boar  pig  three  months.  SI  5. 
BELMONT  Farm  -  Hinsdale,  Mass. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  ami  gilts  T  tun  offering  are  bred  to  Symho- 
lee 'N  Superb.  254336  and  Dui.e’s  Champion  22d, 
246254.  for  late  March  and  April  farrow  Three  June. 
1918,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer's  Star  Master, 
No.  165723.  Sow.  Send  for  Historic,  pedigrees  and 
price.  J.  K.  AV  ATSO  N,  Marbledale,  Couu. 


BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  the  kltuf  that  will  please  you. 
Every  pig  gun  rim  teed  a  breed  c'-.  Write  for  list. 
H.  GRIMSHAW  .  .  .  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


100S 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE 

Bellmath  Farm  Durocs 

Jersey-Duroc  Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Or¬ 
ders  hooked  for  May  and  June  delivery.  Fall 
gilts  ready  to  breed  in  May.  Colonel  and  Defend¬ 
er  breeding.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON.  Sennett,  New  York 

Duroc  -  Jerseys 

Choice  young  pigs  for  breeding.  Registered  stock. 
Also  Barrows  for  feeding. 

WoXiCHESTEE  Farms  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Thoroughbred  DUROC-JERSEYS 

VOUNC  BOAR  AND  SOW  PIQS 

open  and  bred  Gilts  and  Service  Boars.  Write  for 
valuable  book  on  Hog  Management,  free. 
ENFIELD  FARMS  W.  H.  WHITNEY,  Owner  Enfield.  Conn. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

March  and  April  farrowed.  81  Beach.  Choice  stock, 
r.  WINKLER,  -  West  Berne,  New  York 

Sunnyside  DUROCS 

delivery,  $20  each.  JAMES  E.  van  aLSTYNE,  Klnderhook,  N.Y. 

n,.,..  n $30  pr.  Ped.  free;  recorded.  65c.  extra  each 

UUlOC  rigs  pig.  SER.ENO  WEEKS,  De  Graff,  Ohio 

POLANO-CHINAS 

I  have  a  limited  number  of  Spring  Sow  Tops  that  I 
will  sell  at  a  reasonable  price.  These  pigs  are  pure 
bred,  and  from  as  good  stock  as  can  be  found  any¬ 
where.  They  are  well  started,  and  promise  grand 
Individuals,  w  A.  HAWLEY,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Danbury,  Conn. 

For  Sale— Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 

Registered  Poland  Chinas  Saffron 

boars  from  dams  that  weigh  to  800.  Pigs.  Sows  and  Boars 
for  Service.  E.  ROWELL,  Jit..  Scottsbviig,  Virginia 

Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

J  absolutely  guarantee  satisfaction . 

J.  E.  WAY  The  Maple*  Hover,  Delaware 

TAMWORTlfad HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westvlew  Stock  Farm 

K.  1  WliiBtoit-Saleni,  N.  C. 

O.  I.  C/Sfv'pl 

Boar  pigs,  young  boars,  service  boars ;  Special  prices. 
Address  GEO.  F.  GRIP  FIE,  R.  43,  Newville.Pa. 

Dam  1  f*  Hr. - Silver  strain.  Better  than 

llcga  V/ ■  1  ■  \0  1  rigs  ever.  8  t>  19  weeks. 
Either  sex.  $16-  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

Diirohrorl  ft  I  T  Pine  One  litter  nine  weeks  old 

rureoreo  u.i.l. riyb  for  saie,  *10  each. 

ROUSE  BROS.,  -  New  Albany,  Pa. 

For  Sal i-Pure  Breed  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Price,  $12  with  Reg. :  $1  1  without,  for  7-weeks-old  pigs. 

Mr.  EMORY  A.  LEWIS,  Gilboa,  New  York 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  PIGS  f,ed..&£ 

master.'’  Also  bred  sows.  F.  V.  HILL,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

Reg  0.1.  G.  and  Chester  White  Pigs 

100  Reg.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  100 

6  and  8  weeks-old  1’IUS,  $15  each:  $28  pair;  $40  trio.  Can 
furnish  pair*  or  trios  not  akin.  A.  k.  SCHOFELL,  Hcuvclton,  N.T. 

SERVICE  BOARSS 

of  the  ideal  home-use  or  private-trade  breed,  the  Chesh¬ 
ire.  Ready  now.  UOKM.VUMUE  FARM,  SYI.ViNIi.  l’A. 

unnr  RAPflU  the  cry  of  starving  Europe.  The 
IrlUfll.  DHuUll  prolific  Tamworth  produces  it 
at  smallest  cost.  Investigate.  W.  W.  MORTON,  RusstlMIe,  Ky. 

U  n  c  h  ■  mo  C  The  New  York  Farmers  Hog. 
II  t/O  II  1  TCo  Young  stock  for  sale. 

KEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  Corn. II  University.  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Jersey  Red  Boar  Pigs  i»ot  Jim11  L.CLANe«  York 

|  JERSEYS 

HAMILTON  irDCrVC 
FARM  U  LK9L  I  9 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J, 

Sophie  Tormentor  Jerseys 

Lead  the  World  tor  production  al  lha  pall. 

If  you  want  to  breed  Jerseys  with  size,  type  produc¬ 
tion  and  prepotency,  write  us  for  literature,  and 
description  of  a  Hood  Faun  Sophie  Tormentor  bull, 
who  has  the  prepotency  to  increasu  the  size,  improve 
the  type  and  add  to  the  milk  and  butter  qualities 
of  your  herd.  For  prices,  etc. 

HOOD  FARM.  -  Lowell.  Mass 

Fosterlleld’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE — Heifers  served  to  come  iu  this  summer, 
and  calves,  both  sexes.  Write  Charles  G.  Foster, 
P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

HORSES 

SUFFOLK  STALLION 

Standing  for  Service 

At  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 

MORSTON  HOME  RULE 

Heg.  No,  (4272)  812 

Foaled  1913— Fee  $25  to  insure 

W.  R  WATKINS.  Supt.  CORNWALL.  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 


o 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

110  Fresl)  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  yon 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  yon 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 

soon. 

10  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 

breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  gSft  Bide.,22ortiandS,aNn^! 


HOLSTEINS 

H  Holstein  heifer  calves,  $20 
to  $25  each,  express  paid  in  lots 
of  6.  20  fresh  and  close  spring¬ 
er  grade  cows.  20  due  in  fall 
40 — 1-anri  2-year-olds,  50  regis¬ 
tered  heifers.  y,  of  them  bred 
to  freshen  in  fall.  15  registered 
heifer  c  a  1  v  e  s.  35  registered 
fresh,  springers  and  fall  cows 
and  bulls  of  all  ages  from 
dams  with  records  up  to  42 
lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  fully,  N.V. 


DO  YOU  WANT  FOUNDATION  STOCK  OF 
THE  VERY  BEST  BREEDING  AND  TYPE  ? 

We  have  a  few  young  heifers  and  bulls  for 
sale.  Their  dams  are  cows  of  excellent 
individuality  and  backing  and  their  sire  is 
one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  the  famous 
$50,000  bull 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA. 

These  air  priced  from  875  to  8150  each. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


M  &  P 


Purebred  Holstein 

and 

■  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

From  high  producing  tuberculin  tested  dairy  cows 
will  satisfy  your  requirements  at  a  moderate  price. 
Send  for  sales  list — TODAY.  ,\ 

MARKHAM  &  PUFFER,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein 

$75Heifer  Calves  $75 

$50.0044  II  II  E  E  I)  1  N  V.  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Keg.  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  UITE.MU  KUH,  Prop.  J{.  1,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Bull  Call 

Born  Jan.  7,  1919;  white  except  on  head;  straight  on  back 
and  fit  to  show.  8ire  a  son  and  dam  a  junior  two-year-old 
giand-daughter  of  Tidy  Abbekert  Prince;  she  is  giving 
fifty  lbs.  of  milk  aday,  five  mosaftercalving.  Ifyou  want 
this  kind,  $100  buys  him,  registered  and  transferred. 

GEO.  E.  HOWELL.  Spruce  Ferni,  Howells,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf  Sou 

fraction  of  his  value.  I  will  sell  this  calf  whose  dam  and 
sire's  dam  have  official  records  that  average  470  lbs.  milk 
and  20.86  lbs.  butter  iu  7  days.  F.  W.  ill  ES,  Morristown,  X.Y. 


WE  WILL  GIVE  THE  USE  OF  A 

Finely  Bred  Reg.  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF 

for  three  years  to  any  responsible  farmer  who  wishes 
to  improve  his  herd.  Mupaet  Hill  Farm.  Charlton,  Mass. 

PUREBRED  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex.  $20  to  $25  each.  F.  II.  W OOI),  Cortland,  Xewr  York 


READY  TO  SHIP.  2  HOISTEIH  BULL  CALVES.  Better  than  ordinary. 

World’s  record  in  pedigree-.  All  tested  dams.  $100  each 
to  close  out.  Write  quickly,  cloverdale  FARM,  Chirlotto,  N.Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  w,Ritefor 

special  offer.  GATES  HQMESTEAO  FARM.  Chiltenanoo,  N.Y 

Holstein-Friesian  BULL  CALF  FOR  SALE 


ly  white.  Price,  $50. 


2 mo. old;  near 

RALPH  LANE.  Wittenberg,  New  York 


Miscellaneous 


HIGH 

GRADE 


Holsteins,  Guernseys,  Ayrshires 

from  single  animate  to  carload  Lots.  Telephone 
connection.  O.  JL.  KAKLINGER,  Mousey,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange  forHolsteinFtmales 

One  Percheron  Stallion.  Fleur  Delis  No.  81591. 
1700  lbe.  2d  prize  at  State  fair.  Good  colts  to  show. 

A  Bargain  W.  G.  COMSTOCK,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


Choice  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

At  present  home  of  KATES  GOOD  GIFT,  whose 
dam  held  World's  Ayrshire  Record  of  23,022 
lbs.  Calves  sired  by  him,  Penshurst  Full 
Bloom,  and  Netherton  Statesman.  Dams, 
Jeaniield  Fleekie  and  other  A.  R.  Cows. 

BELLEF0NTE  FARM,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


CIl  UaqH  ChatUnit  AN1>  LAK4JER  P4INIE8  all 
3U  nudU  OllolldNU  agea  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
new  price  list.  THE  IHERANCO  PONT  FARMS,  Dipt,  D,  E»r>'ll«.  Pi. 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23.518  lbs.  Milk.  1.059  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18.376  lbs.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cow*  @  $100 
each.  Females.  $200  eaeh  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM.  -  Narberfh,  Pa. 


bS^GUERNSEYSrS^ 


r>  Products 


8180,275  for  83  head  was  paid  at  a  recent  sale  of  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle.  The  demand  for  purebred  Guernseys  is  increas¬ 
ing  at  amazing  strides.  Start  a  herd  now  and  get  ready 
for  greater  profits  and  more  pleasure.  Write  to  breeders 
for  pedigrees  and  descriptions.  Send  us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our  free  booklet, 
“The  Story  of  the  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


sal!  Registered  Guernseys 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

1  hull,  18  months  old . $150 

1  bull,  6  months  old .  125 

1  bull.  5  months  old,  from  A.  R.  dam .  150 

1  bull,  2  months  old,  from  A.  R.  dam .  200 

Hove  bulla  sired  by  Jethro's  Mesher  el  Forestdale,  38162 

1  Team  Grade  Percherop  3  years  old,  unbroken ....  $400 
RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

Philmark  Carm  Huernseys 

Exceptionally  fine  hull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Bellmath  FamUemseys 

Several  Guernsey  Bulls,  Glenwood  breeding. 
Two  to  eighteen  months  of  age.  From  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  sire  and  high  Record  dams. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  prices. 

H.  C,  Crocker  &  Son.  Sennett,  N.Y. 

ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

On  several  fine  registered  females,  also  excep¬ 
tionally  good  young  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

For  full  particulars  write  promptly 

J.  C.  Haartz.  10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

GUERNSEYS  I S. 

Several  heifers  carrying  a  high  percentage  of 
May  Rose  breeding.  A  bull  sired  by  Imp. 
Itchen  May  King  senior  herd  bull  at  the  Edge- 
moor  Farm  and  out  of  a  cow  with  a  record  con¬ 
siderably  over  600  lbs.  of  fat.  This  bull  has 
nearly  22%  of  May  Rose  breeding,  is  Federal 
tested  and  a  sure  breeder,  the  price  on  the  bull 
is  81,500,  those  on  the  heifers  will  be  given 
with  pleasure  upon  application  to 

F.  G.  COMINS,  County  Agent,  EAST  GREENWICH.  R.  1. 

GUERNSEY 
BULL  CALVES 

Herd  sire  is  LANGWATER  RECLUSE. 
Son  of  Langwater  Fashion  who  sired 
Langwater  Phyllis  leading  two-year-old' 

EDGERTON  FARM,  Bennington,  N.  H. 

Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  East  Holllston,  Mass. 

OAKS  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  a  bull  dropped  June  20,  1918, 
sired  by  Moonlight’s  King  of  A.  D.  F.  a  son  of  Lang¬ 
water  May  Kmg.and  Imp.  Daisy  Moon  3rd  with  a 
record  of  18019  lbs.  milk  and  928  lbs.  fat.  The  dam  of 
this  young  bull  is  a  heavy  milking  grand  daughter 
of  Princess  Jewel.  Calf  well  grown  and  a  good 
individual.  Price  $250. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  COHASSET,  MASS. 

Spring  Farm 
Guernseys  IS. 

Two  bull  calves.  3  and  8  mos.  old,  one  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Sir  Elsax  of  Glenbrim.  out  of  an  A.  K.  cow, 
426.11  lbs.  fat.  The  other  by  Imp.  Bedas  May  Day. 

Herd  is  Tuberculosis  Free 

Address  SPRING  FARM,  Tilly  Foster,  N.Y. 

GUERNSEYS  YoungGBuTs 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
m  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

sale  Full  Blood  and  Grade  Guernsey  Cattle 

Strippers  and  new  milkers,  bred  for  over  35  years 
on  same  farm  from  highest  producers. 

F.  W.  Borden,  R.  F.  D.  No.  I.  Schaghticoke,  N.V. 

Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 

12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Boy  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

Oakhurst  Farm  Guernseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS,  Mlllerton,  N.  Y. 

Sunnyside  Guernseys  f, .^^i6 fo?n$od“d. 

tion.  JAMES  E.  van:  aLSTYNE,  Kinderhook,  X.  Y. 

For  Sale-1  Two-yr.-old  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

Tuberculin  tested.  Price.  3 1  26. 

E.  C.  STRAIGHT,  Cassadaga,  New  York 

Reg.  Guernsey  Heiier  Call&f&Su? 

ftths,  same  sire.  $60.  H.  N.  FLEMING,  Erie,  Pa. 

M  Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  t&2Sigte£ 

Necessary  to  change  blood.  Want  offers.  WESTL00K 
FARM.  South  Westport,  Mass.  6.  E.  KENT,  Supt.,  Z.  B.  DAVIS,  Owner 

Belle  Alto  Farms 
j  GUERNSEY  BULLS 


AYD6UIRPQ  Entire  herd,  25  head 
T  1X9  n  I  n  CO  pure  breds,  for  sale. 
W.  R.  TUCKER  •  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


DOGS 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shapherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons:  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  \Y.  R.  WATSON.  Bax  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

ihave  Goon  Dog,  a  Combination  Bitch,  a  Fox  Hound 

and  a  Pointer  for  sale.  Walter  Momm,  Irvington,  X.  J. 

For  Sale-Thoroughbred  Collie  Pups 

farm  raised.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  All  inquiries  an¬ 
swered.  C.  L.  WILLIAMSON,  19  Meridian  St.,  New  London,  Conn. 


SHEEP 


ForSale— Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON.  Scottsville,  N.  V. 

rnrP-|.  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
rOl  oaie  EWES.  Apply  OrHlR  Farm,  Purcba.r.  S.  Y. 


HERD  J  Langwater  Royal  Master  23663  1  We  offer 
BULLS  )  Pencoyd’g  Royal  Secret  40685  i  grandsons 
of  King  of  the  May,  9001,  and  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of 
Lilly  Vale.  1(028.  two  to  twelve  months.  Some  out  of 
A.  R.  dams.  Herd  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  state 
These  are  bullB  of  great  promise.  Send  for  sale  list. 

BELLE  ALTO  FARMS.  WERNERSVILLE,  PA..  M.  H.  McCallum.  Mgr. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking 

Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie.  Pa..  March  21st. 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos.-old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washington  ville,  N.  Y. 


Marsh  iiill  farm  milking  shorthorn 

roan  2-yr.-old  llelfer.,  from  best  producing  stock  of 
strong  constitution.  $200.  Everett  Fox,  Lowell,  Mass. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New* Yorker 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE 

TUESDAY,  JULY  1st,  1919 

Troy  Fair  Grounds,  Troy,  Penn’a 

Located  on  Penn’a  R.  R.  Excellent  connections  at  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  and  Williamsport,  Pa. 


74  HEAD 
90 To  of  the 
sale  is  of 
SLENSIDE 
BREEDING 


BRADFORD  COUNTY,  PENN’A  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

The  Home  of  Glenside  Milking  Shorthorns,  L.  D.  May,  Prop.  With  this  noted  herd  as  a  nucleus, 
Bradford  County  has  become  the  greatest  Milking  Shorthorn  center  in  America.  Fourteen  breeders 
offer  real  quality  animals.  Milk  record  of  merit.  Sale  starts  12:30  P.  M.  PROMPT. 

CAREY  M.  JONES 

Auctioneer 


Apply  for  catalogue  and  information  to 

D.  K.  Sloan,  County  Agent  Towanda,  Penn’a 
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The  Distinguished  Service” 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

There  is  service  built  into  every  part  of 
a  De  Laval.  Forty  years  of  leadership  in 
cream  separator  construction  have  made  it 
the  unquestioned  leader  in  close  skimming, 
light  running,  easy  cleaning  and  durability. 

The  De  Laval  is  sold  through  local  agents 
who  are  well  informed  with  regard  to  the 
machine  and  the  Company’s  policy.  These 
agents  localize  the  Company’s  service.  They 
carry  repair  parts  in  stock  and  are  trained 
to  give  intelligent  advice  and  prompt  help, 
in  order  to  insure  complete  separator 
satisfaction  and  continuity  of  service. 

There  is  a  De  Laval  agent  in  every 
dairy  community  throughout  the  world — a 
constant  reminder  of  the  fact  that  when  you 
buy  a  De  Laval,  the  Company  feels  that 
its  obligation  to  you  has  just 
started. 

It  is  because  of  these  facts 
that  the  De  Laval  has  been 
justly  called 

“The  Distinguished 
Service  Separator.” 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


29  E.  Madison  St. 
Chicago 

50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


165  Broadway 
New  York 
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-  .THE" 
.ANIMALS’ 
..FRIEND 


For  keeping  flies  and  many 
other  insects  off  animals.  Used 
and  en  '  -sed  since  1885  by 
leading  dairymen.  Cows  give 
25Sb  to  35 1  more  milk  during 
fly.  season  U  Sprayed  with 
Shoo-Fly. 

$1.25  $20 

in  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  in  a  single  season.  Excellent 
ior  galls.  Allays  itching.  Aids  in  healing  cuts  and  sores. 
Excellent  lor  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

Send  $ 1.25  for  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect  10  cows  % 
weeks,  also  our  8-tube  gravity  sprayer.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Name  Express  Office.  Booklet  FREE. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO., 1320  N.  10thSt.,Phila. 
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Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
pa- asites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  M inkier 


Change  in  Freshening  Period 

I  have  several  heifers  clue  to  freshen  in 
about,  one  week,  but  wish  to  have  them 
freshen  in  the  Fall.  Which  would  be  bet¬ 
ter.  to  breed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
freshening,  and  so  work  back  toward  Fall, 
or  have  them  freshen  in  July  or  August 
next  year?  Would  they  probably  give  a 
fair  amount  of  milk  through  the  late  Win¬ 
ter,  with  a  good  grain  ration,  if  the  latter 
course  were  followed?  t.  s. 

New  York. 

A  great  deal  would  depend  upon  the 
size,  vigor  and  appearance  of  the  heifers. 
If  they  were  under  size  and  not  well 
grown  or  mature,  I  should  by  all  means 
hold  them  open  and  breed  them  so  that 
they  would  freshen  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  but  in  case  they  are  of  good  size 
and  well  grown  I  would  breed  them  30 
days  after  calving,  which  would  bring 
them  in  in  October  or  November,  which 
is  about  the  time  desired.  It  has  been  the 
experience  of  successful  dairymen  that 
the  longer  they  delay  mating  after  calv¬ 
ing  the  harder  it  is  to  insure  breeding. 
This  holds  true,  of  course,  with  mature 
animals;  but  it  is  less  evident  with  heif¬ 
ers.  I  consider  it  very  important  that 
heifers  be  well  grown  during  their  early 
development,  and.  if  they  are  not  grown 
in  this  way,  I  try  to  let  them  have  a  rest 
period  following  their  first  calving  in 
order  that  they  may  make  up  later  what 
they  failed  to  produce  as  youngsters.  If 
the  cows  are  bred  immediately  following 
calving  I  would  make  sure  that  they  are 
generously  fed  during  their  dry  period, 
aud  I  would  endeavor  to  let  them  have  a 
rather  extensive  dry  period  during  the 
Summer  months;  in  fact,  they  should 
have  three  or  four  months  at  this  time. 


Tuberculin  Test 

If  I  buy  a  bull  in  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  bring  into  New  York  State 
for  breeding  purposes,  where  does  the 
animal  have  to  be  tested  for  tuberculosis, 
in  Pennsylvania  or  New  York  State?  In 
such  a  case,  would  an  examination  with 
an  animal  stethoscope  be  sufficient?  I 
have  known  of  such  examinations  being 
made  in  New  York  State,  but  do  not  know 
what  conditions  were  under  which  the  ex¬ 
aminations  were  made.  z.  e.  w. 

New  York. 

The  bull  that  you  have  purchased  in 
Pennsylvania  would  best  be  tested  by  the 
sanitary  officials  of  that  State,  who  can 
transmit  the  papers  to  the  sanitary  offi¬ 
cials  at  Albany,  where  they  can  be  ap¬ 
proved  and  filed.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  bull  were  shipped  into  New  York 
State  on  a  permit,  and  then  tested  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Albany 
after  his  arrival  aud  found  to  be  a  reac¬ 
tor,  more  difficulty  would  be  experienced 
in  adjusting  conditions  than  would  obtain 
in  case  the  bull  were  tested  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  previous  to  shipment.  The  use  of 
the  stethoscope  would  not  be  practicable 
for  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  sani¬ 
tary  officials,  who  require,  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  now  in  force,  that  all  animals 
brought  into  the  State  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  must  be  subjected  to  the  tuberculin 
test.  If  you  will  communicate  with  Dr. 
C.  .T.  Marshall  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Husbandry  at  Harrisburg,  or  with  Dorr 
W.  MeDaury,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  at.  Albany,  the  necessary 
blanks  and  information  concerning  the  re¬ 
quirements,  so  far  as  the  departmental 
test  is  concerned,  will  be  forthcoming. 


Breed  Selection  for  Pork 

I  think  of  buying  some  registered  hogs, 
and  would  like  to  know  what  you  consider 
the  best  breed  for  pork  production.  One 
breeder  claims  Chester  Whites :  another, 
Berkshire;  another,  Poland  China;  an- 
othsr.  O.  I.  C.,  and  still  another,  Durocs 
are  the  leaders  in  pork  production.  Have 
you  any  definite  figures  concerning  this 
matter?  Will  registered  hogs  outweigh 
common  hogs  under  the  same  care  aud 
feed  for  pork  ?  AV.  T.  C. 

New  York. 

Usually  too  much  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  breed  selection  and  not  enough 
on  the  selection  of  type  with  any  given 
breed.  It  is  possible  to  find  good  and 
bad  individuals  in  every  one  of  our  recog¬ 
nized  breeds  of  swine,  and  whether  you 
select  Duroc  Jerseys,  Poland  Chinas. 
Chester  Whites,  Berksbires,  Yorkshires 
or  Haim, shires  is  immaterial,  for  it  is 
possible  to  find  specimens  within  each 
one  of  hese  breeds  which  would  do  well 
under  Hie  conditions  that  you  might  im¬ 
pose.  There  is  no  fixed  standard  by  which 
we  can  measure  the  economic  and  pro¬ 
ductive  value  of  the  various  breed  types 
available  m  this  country. 

Within  the  corn  belt  and  throughout 
the  Middle  West  there  are  undoubtedly  a 
larger  number  of  Duroc  Jerseys  found 
in  the  feed  lots,  and  statistics  gathered 
from  the  various  stockyards  where  the 
bulk  of  the  pork  is  marketed  show  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  Duroc  Jerseys,  Poland 
Chinas,  Chester  Whites  and  Ilampshires, 
showing  that  the  representatives  of  these 
breeds  are  popular  among  the  stockmen 
who  are  making  a  living  out  of  converting 
farm  products  into  pork.  If  you  will  go 
to  some  responsible  breeder  who  has  a 


prolific  strain  of  any  one  of  the  popular 
breeds  and,  provided  the  pigs  are  well 
cared  for  and  generously  fed,  you  will  ex¬ 
perience  no  difficulty  in  producing  pork 
at  a  profit.  In  your  section  I  believe  the 
pigs  are  usually  butchered  at  home  and 
sold  as  dressed  carcasses,  and  there  are 
many  advantages  in  marketing  carcasses 
that  dress  out  white,  such  as  the  Chester 
White  or  the  Yorkshire. 

Answering  your  second  question  as  to 
whether  purebreds  are  more  prolific  or 
weigh  more  than  grade  animals,  let  me 
say  that  you  cannot  afford,  under  any 
circumstances  to  keep  scrub  or  mongrel 
pigs,  although  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  lie  registered  stock  if  your  one  aim 
is  pork  production.  Purebred  animals,  of 
course,  should  form  the  basis  of  your  herd, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  up  the  reg¬ 
istry  papers  if  you  are  not  planning  to 
dispose  of  any  animals  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses. 


Stunted  Pig 

Wlmt  is  the  matter  with  a  small  pig? 
She  is  always  standing  around  shivering. 
I  have  given  copperas  and  gentian  root 
in  feed  without  result.  I  tried  to  give 
turpentine  in  linseed  oil.  but  she  will  uot 
take  it.  The  others  took  it  and  seem  to 
feel  fine  after  it.  I  have  a  new  pigpen 
and  plenty  of  dry  straw  in  it,  and  have 
sprinkled  lime  all  over.  I  have  a  four- 
acre  place  intended  for  market  gardening; 
will  have  to  buy  everything  this  year.  In 
the  Fall  I  shall  put  one  acre  iii  Alfalfa. 
I  have  one  cow  and  three  pigs ;  will  keep 
one  for  breeding.  How  should  I  feed  the 
stock?  I  have  put  in  five  200-ft.  rows  of 
mangels  to  help  out  a  little,  and  will  have 
the  whole  place  in  cow  peas  this  Summer 
and  rye  and  vetch  next  Winter  for  green 
manure.  o.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

From  the  description  it  would  appear 
that  the  pig  in  question  was  stunted  while 
nursing  its  dam  and  probably  infested 
with  parasites.  Unless  the  pig  gains  and 
shows  some  evidence  of  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  you  will  not  get  a  new  dollar  for 
an  old  one,  and  the  pig  might  just  as  well 
be  killed.  You  do  not  state  the  age  of 
the  pig,  but  I  am  assuming  that  it  is  a 
youngster  recently  weaned,  and  experience 
prompts  the  suggestion  that  there  is  no 
use  bothering  with  a  pig  that  fails  to  evi¬ 
dence  thrift  and  vigor.  Naturally  the  pig 
would  not  take  kindly  to  the  turpentine 
and  linseed  oil  combination,  and  if  it  is 
desired  to  give  pigs  a  vermifuge  of  that 
sort  it  is  necessary  to  keep  all  the  food 
and  drink  away  from  them  for  24  or  30 
hours,  and  then  give  them  this  concoc¬ 
tion  diluted  with  milk.  If  they  are  very 
hungry  they  will  lap  it  up  before  they 
appreciate  its  taste  is  not  to  their  likiug. 
Make  sure  that  the  pig  is  not  infested 
with  external  parasites,  which  can  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  use  of  crude  oil. 

Assuming  that  the  four-acre  area  now 
devoted  to  market  gardening  will  yield 
certain  roughage  material  that  can  be 
used  to  advantage  iu  feeding  both  your 
pigs  and  your  cow.  it  would  not  be  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  that  very  much  grain  be 
used  to  supplement  such  forage.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  seldom  satisfactory  to  grow 
pigs  without  some  grain,  and  I  would  use 
a  mixture  of  five  parts  of  hominy  aud 
two  parts  of  ground  oats.  Perhaps  you 
will  have  some  skim-milk  for  the  pigs, 
and  they  will  thrive  and  do  well  on  this 
mixture.  Mangels  will  come  in  very  handy 
for  use  with  your  dairy  cow  through  the 
Winter  months,  and  they  will  uot  come 
amiss  in  feeding  the  brood  sow.  You  cau- 
not  expect  to  fatten  the  shotes,  however, 
on  mangels,  for  they  are  too  bulky  aud 
succulent  for  such  use.  The  rye  and  vetch 
which  you  propose  to  grow  as  a  cover 
crop  will  furnish  abundant  forage  both 
early  and  late  for  live  stock,  and  when 
the  rye  is  thrashed  it  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  feeding  both  the  pigs  and  the 
dairy  cow.  It  should  be  mixed,  however, 
with  hominy  and  ground  oats  if  the  best 
results  are  to  follow. 


Ration  for  Jerseys 

We  have  a  dairy  of  five  grade  Jerseys 
in  connection  with  our  orchards.  Will 
you  give  us  a  balanced  ration  for  these 
cows,  something  that  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  too  much  trouble?  We  do  not  have  a 
silo,  but  have  Timothy  and  clover  hay. 
Pennsylvania.  F.  a.  k. 

You  do  not  state  whether  it  is  your 
desire  to  pasture  the  five  Jerseys  in  ques¬ 
tion.  or  whether  it  is  neeessry  to  confine 
them  in  barns  during  the  Summer.  If  at 
all  possible  I  would  get  them  out  on  grass 
and,  in  conjunction  with  this  forage, 
would  feed  them  a  mixture  made  up  of 
seven  parts  of  corn  or  hominy  meal  and 
three  parts  of  gluten.  This  is  not  only 
the  most  economical  but  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  ration  to  use  during  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  cows  will  no  doubt 
respond  to  this  ration.  So  far  as  amounts 
are  concerned,  feed  approximately  1  lb. 
of  grain  for  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
during  the  seasou,  increasing  the  amount 
fed  your  high  producers  in  case  they  re¬ 
spend  to  the  increased  amount  of  grain. 
Clover  lmy  is  quite  as  useful  as  Alfalfa 
under  the  circumstances  which  you  de¬ 
scribe. 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  he  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Trouble  on  a  Rural  Route 


I  was  very  much  interested  to  read  the 
article  on  page  017  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  farmers  to  remedy  the  rural  delivery 
troubles.  I  am  a  victim  of  the  same  “dis¬ 
ease,”  and  if  nothing  is  done  pretty  soon 
it  may  be  fatal  to  me.  Here  is  my  case : 

1 1  live  in  Westchester  County,  on  the 
'  State  road.  I  am  specializing  in  poultry 
1  for  egg  production.  I  have  worked  up  a 
[parcel  post  I’etail  egg  trade  to  New  York 
City.  Pretty  near  all  of  my  eggs  are  sold 
that  way.  We  used  to  get  our  mail  de¬ 
livered  twice  a  day.  It  was  a  star  route, 
but  was  later  changed  to  once  a  day. 
Since  January  15  the  mail  was  discon¬ 
tinued  entirely.  A  petition  was  sent  to 
the  Foui’th  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
to  have  the  deliveries  continued.  He 
sent  inspectors,  a  few  of  them,  but  no  re¬ 
sults  as  yet.  I  wrote  to  my  Congressman 
and  to  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster 
General — -but  all  I  got  was  promises  of  an 
investigation.  Almost  six  months  and  no 
deliveries  in  sight  yet..  I  wrote  to  my 
County  Agent,  asking  if  he  was  able  to 
do  something,  but  did  not  even  get  a  reply 
from  him. 

Can  you  imagine  a  busy  State  road  in 
Westchester  County  where  there  are  sel¬ 
dom  two  farmhouses  out  of  sight  all  along 
the  road  and  no  mail  delivered?  I  live 
about  five  miles  from  the  Peekskill  post 
office  and  I  must  make  at  least  three  or 
four  trips  a  week  with  my  horse  to  send 
off  my  eggs  and  to  receive  the  empty 
.boxes;  and  for  a  work  horse  it  is  more 
than  a  half  day  affair.  Most  of  my  field 
work  is  a  good  deal  neglected,  and  cannot 
catch  up  with  my  work.  I  am  also  busy 
with  the  hatching  and  brooding,  and  the 
chicks  have  not  received  the  care  they 
should  get.  This  mail  trouble  has  been 
very  costly  to  me.  Can  you  advise  what 
else  I  can  do  to  get  the  post  office  officials 
to  act?  I  read  that  the  Farm  Bureaus 
have  become  interested  in  these  cases,  but 
T  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
Farm  Bureau  in  this  county, 
i  New  York.  .iosepii  sunshine. 


“Home-making  in  the  Country” 

I  Ildw  true  every  word  of  this  article  of 
Mr.  Wing’s  on  page  873.  What  fine 
1  writers  those  Wings  all  were !  Poor 
“.Toe”  Wing,  .how  I  used  to  be  delighted 
with  his  articles.  This  Charles  should 
be  encouraged,  for  I  believe  he  is  every 
hit  as  good  a  writer  as  lamented  “Joe.” 
What  he  says  about  his  own  settlement 
is  just  exactly  true  around  here.  No 
neighborly  visiting :  no  old-fashioned 
flowers  (nor  new-fashioned  either)  ;  no 
gardens.  How  I  used  to  love  the  blue¬ 
bells.  and  the  hollyhocks,  and  Sweet 
Williams,  but  now  we  see  no  flowers.  No 
home-making.  The  farmhouse  is  now 
simply  a  boarding  house ;  no  “hooking 
mats” ;  no  “quilting  parties”  ;  the  tenants 
and  foreigners  and  laborers  occupying  the 
old  homesteads  of  the  neighborhood.  A 
visit  of  a  neighbor  is  indeeel  a  rare  thing 
these  days.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  all 
over — in  Illinois  as  in  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true. 

1  J.  A.  MC  DONALD.  . 

Prince  Edward  Island. 


Trespassing  Golfers  and  Shotguns 

Our  farm  for  half  a  mile  adjoins  a 
country  club  and  golf  course.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  barb  wire  fence  separates  our  pas¬ 
ture  from  the  club  property,  but  the  cul¬ 
tivated  fields  are  unfenced.  Much  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done  in  the  past  few  years 
to  our  potatoes,  beans,  grain,  etc.,  by  the 
players  ruthlessly  trampling  the  crops  in 
search  of  stray  balls.  We  have  put  up 
“No  Trespass”  signs  all  along  the  line, 
but  they  are  utterly  disregarded,  and  last 
year  were  even  pulled  up  and  thrown 
away.  We  can  see  the  offenders  in  the 
fields  from  the  house,  but  it  is  so  far 
away  we  cannot  identify  even  those  we 
know.  They  also  cut  the  wires  and  push 
out  staples  to  let  the  wires  down  in  order 
to  get  into  the  pasture,  thus  making  it 
very  easy  for  our  cattle  to  go  through. 
We  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  va¬ 
rious  club  officials,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
We  do  not  wish  to  cause  any  unpleas¬ 
antness  nor  hard  feelings,  but  we  cannot 
see  our  crops  destroyed,  and  must  have 
protection  or  reparation  for  damages. 

What  can  we  do?  E.  a. 

This  is  a  novel  case.  The  meanness  of 
it  becomes  apparent  when  we  realize  that 
the  farmer  in  this  case  is  a  woman.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  individuals  could 
be  separately  haled  into  court  as  tres- 
jpassers  and  be  made  to  pay  for  the  dam¬ 
age  they  had  done.  This  is  slow,  tedious 
and  eo6tly,  but  it  may  be  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  remedy.  If  a  couple  of  these  tres- 
Jpassers  are  arrested  it  may  be  quite  salu¬ 
tary  to  the  rest.  If  they  are  caught,  or  if 
a  few  are  identified  as  trespassers  and 
then  they,  with  the  club  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  joined  in  a  lawsuit  as  party  defend¬ 
ants.  the  question  of  who  is  responsible 
could  be  thrashed  out.  Another  idea  is 
!  to  pay  two  or  three  good  stout  boys  25  or 
50  cents  apiece  for  each  golf  ball  they  get 
[on  your  property.  This  might  lead  to 


caution  on  the  part  of  the  golfers,  or  it 
might  lead  to  fights  on  the  part  of  their 
caddies  and  your  boys,  and  to  more  damage 
than  is  now  being  done.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain  ;  you  must  be  prepared  for  trouble- if 
you  are  ever  going  to  cure  this  evil,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  most  trouble  you  can 
cause  them  in  a  short  space  of  time  will 
be  the  best  and  quickest  way  in  the  end. 
Write  the  club  first  that  the  situation  has 
become  intolerable,  and  that  you  will  hold 
the  club  and  each  individual  trespasser 
responsible.  Then  get  a  couple  of  good 
witnesses  who  can  identify  the  parties 
who  come  upon  your  land  and  the  damage 
they  do.  As  a  last  resort  get  a  shotgun 
and  place  yourself  or  some  one  who  can 
shoot  it,  in  a  position  overlooking  the 
grounds,  and  as  a  man  comes  over  or 
through  the  fence,  blaze  away  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  carefully,  and  yell  as  if  you  meant 
business.  The  application  of  this  plan 
last  Fall  netted  me  three  nut  stealers  and 
eight  quarts  of  hickorynuts  per  one 
charge,  and  no  further  trouble  all  the 
Fall.  What  do  golfers  or  hunters  care 
for  your  property?  They  do  fear  a 
charge  of  shot.  If  you  lived  near  I  would 
hold  the  gun  and  pull  the  trigger,  and  do 
the  “talking”  or  at  least  part  of  it.  I 
have  an  idea  the  golfer  would  do  the  rest. 

M.  D. 


Old  Ways  and  New 

We  were  interested  in  the  question  of 
what  had  changed  old  neighborhood  ways 
in  the  country  and  banished  the  flowers. 
Looking  back  30  years,  Deep  River,  a 
village  of  2,000,  was  a  sleepy  and  rather 
shabby  sort  of  place.  We  lived  on  the 
edge  of  it,  and  saw  it  change  gradually 
until  now  it  has  town  water,  lights,  trol¬ 
ley,  good  sidewalks  and  is  as  well-kept 
as  a  small  city.  Half  the  people  have 
autos,  there  are  numberless  clubs,  and  the 
old  neighborly  calls  are  a  thing  of  the 
past  except  among  very  intimate  friends. 
The  ways  began  to  change  long  before 
the  automobile  arrived ;  with  the  desire 
for  outward  improvement  came  more  con¬ 
ventional  ^ways  of  living  and  more  for¬ 
mality.  Now  the  club  life  takes  the  place 
of  “neighboring.” 

Here  we  live  on  the  main  street  be¬ 
tween  two  mill  villages  .  We  have  been 
here  over  10  years.  Folks  called  on  us 
at  first,  but  the  ladies’  society  in  the  local 
church  is  the  only  organized  social  life 
except  the  Grange.  Intimate  friends  and 
those  who  live  near  keep  up  a  semblance 
of  the  old  ways.  Visiting  in  a  Vermont 
region  nine  miles  back  from  the  railroad, 
sister  found  the  old  ways  in  full  force,  as 
she  did  in  rural  Iowa.  It.  seems  as  though 
American  life  were  in  a  state  of  evolution, 
and  this  change  of  ways  is  a  serial 
change,  the  more  pronounced  in  older  and 
more  closely  settled  communities.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  began  with  easier  connmuica- 
tion.  The  automobile  has  annihilated  dis¬ 
tance.  telephones  make  talking  with  a 
friend  the  matter  of  a  moment  only,  and 
“I  will  see  you  at  the  club”  is '  heard 
daily. 

Father  says  that  people’s  interests  are 
much  more  widely  scattered  in  these  days. 
People  “think  larger”  for  one  thing. 
Either  we  live  our  own  lives  more  eloselv 
or  else  take  up  some  form  of  social  serv¬ 
ice.  and  the  local  community  is  only  an 
item,  not  the  whole  thing  with  us. 

As  to  flowers,  we  have  them  in  the 
backyard  out  of  sight,  because  we  can’t 
raise  enough  to  supply  all  the  youngsters 
who  beg  for  blossoms.  Why  the  mill 
people  don't  have  them  may  be  explained 
by  one  family  who  had  room  for  just  one 
cherished  tomato  plant,  but  could  get 
nothing  from  it  because  the  dozen  or  so 
little  Poles  next  door  picked  the  wee 
green  ones  as  fast  as  formed  to  use  as 
marbles.  Personally  we  like  the  old  ways 
best,  and  look  to  see  the  pendulum  swing 
back  in  time  so  we  rural  dwellers  may 
enjoy  the  best  of  them  once  more. 

EDNA  S.  KNAPP. 


The  Covenant  of  Calgary 

Why  working  women  prefer  all  other 
lines  of  wage  earning  to  domestic  service 
is  a  matter  under  constant  discussion. 
Wages  are  steadily  rising,  yet  the  supply 
of  such  workers  steadily  declines,  and  it 
is  quite  evident  that  what  we  regard  as 
peculiarly  “woman’s  sphere”  does  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  those  dependent  on  their  own  exer¬ 
tions  for  their  livelihood.  At  Calgary. 
Alberta,  a  recent  effort  has  been  made  to 
put  housework  on  a  more  satisfactory 
basis.  The  Housekeepers’  Association, 
composed  of  domestic  workers  in  that 
city,  has  drawn  up  the  following  agree¬ 
ment.  which  is  to  be  imposed  upon  em¬ 
ployers  : 

“I.  I  promise  good  behavior  and  my 
best  services  to  my  employer. 

“2.  The  rate  of  my  wage  shall  be - 

a  month. 

“3.  Ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  day’s 
work. 

“4.  If  more  hours  are  required  they 
shall  be  regarded  as  overtime  and  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  15c  an  hour. 

“5.  I  shall  have  every  Sunday  evening 
free  after  (5 :30  o’clock. 

“6.  My  employer  shall  speak  of  me  as 
her  ‘housekeeper’  and  shall  always  ad¬ 
dress  me  as  Miss  or  Mrs.  So-and-so. 


“7.  I  shall  have  the  privilege  of  enter¬ 
ing  or  departing  by  the  front  door. 

“8.  I  shall  have  the  use  of  a  suitable 
room  one  evening  a  week  in  which  to  en¬ 
tertain  my  friends  until  10  o’clock. 

“9.  I  shall  make  it  a  rule  to  be  in  my 
employer’s  house  at  11  o’clock  every  even¬ 
ing. 

“10.  I  shall  be  given  proper  board. 

“11.  Comfoi-table  and  sanitary  lodgings 
shall  be  provided  for  me. 

“12.  This  engagement  of  service  may 
be  terminated  at  any  time  by  either  party 
giving  two  weeks’  notice. 

“13.  In  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of 
these  terms  either  party  may  terminate 
the  engagement  immediately. 

“14.  All  complaints  from  either  em¬ 
ployees  or  employers  shall  be  laid  before 
an  arbitration  board  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Housekeepers’  Association, 
who  shall  seek  to  adjust  the  difficulties 
with  justice. 

At  first  this  contract  was  regarded  as 
revolutionary,  but  it  has  proved  advan¬ 
tageous  to  both  sides.  The  Housekeepers’ 
Association  has  been  admitted  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Workers’  Union  of  Canada,  and  is 
recognized  by  confederated  women’s  clubs. 
It  is  proving  a  training  school  for  domes¬ 
tic  workers  and  in  improving  their  condi¬ 
tion  improves  their  education  and  ability. 
No  fair-minded  employer  could  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  14  points  of  the  Calgary 
Covenant,  and  we  think  their  general  rec¬ 
ognition  would  interest  many  intelligent 
country  girls  in  domestic  work,  who  are 
now  moving  towards  office  or  factory.  In 
our  own  neighborhood  a  Finnish  girl  was 
recently  offered  .$45  a  month  to  do  the  work 
for  a  family  of  three,  and  declined,  be¬ 
cause  she  wanted  $50.  while  a  well-to-do 
woman  in  an  adjacent  factory  town  of¬ 
fered  $80  a  month  for  a  cook. 


Your  Body  Temperature 

No  matter  how  you  may  feel  about  it, 
you  are  really  “just  about  the  same, 
thank  you,”  so  far  as  your  actual  tem¬ 
perature  is  concerned.  That  is,  if  you 
are  well.  If  in  good  health,  you  may 
fish  from  floating  icebergs  in  the  Arctic 
or  stone  cocoanuts  from  tropical  palms 
without  any  material  change  in  your  body 
that  a  thermometer  could  discover.  Being 
a  warm-blooded  animal,  you  have  within 
you  a  delicately  adjusted  heat-regulating 
apparatus  that  keeps  you  at  9S.6  degrees 
F.  Summer  and  Winter  alike.  You  are 
never  blistering  hot  or  freezing  cold,  not 
really :  you  just  feel  that  way.  When¬ 
ever,  if  ever,  you  get  far  away  from  that 
body  temperature  that  nature  has  fixed 
upon  as  best  for  you,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered,  it  means  that  something  is  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  thermostat  inside  you. 
Perhaps  clinkers  are  clogging  the  grate, 
or  the  drafts  are  being  tinkered  with.  It 
means,  usually,  that  a  physician  should 
be  called  in  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance. 

If  you  are  not  one  of  those  people  who 
are  always  fussing  about  their  own  or 
someone’s  else  health,  it  is  a  pretty  good  j 
idea  to  have  a  physician’s  thermometer  | 
in  the  house.  It  will  enable  you  to  tell 
whether  a  member  of  the  family  is  really 
feverish  or  whether  his  apparently  flushed 
face  and  hot  skin  are  the  product  of  your 
excited  imagination.  But,  if  you  are 
going  to  use  such  an  instrument  of  pre¬ 
cision  as  a  fever  thermometer,  you  should 
know  something  about  the  natural  varia¬ 
tions  that  occur  in  body  temperature, 
slight  though  these  are.  While,  as  I  have 
said,  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
human  body,  taken  in  the  mouth  or  in 
the  armpit,  is  98.6,  there  are  some  varia¬ 
tions  from  this  that  do  not  indicate  dis¬ 
ease.  For  instance,  the  normal  temper¬ 
ature  is  about  one  degree  higher  in  in¬ 
fancy  and  early  childhood  than  in  middle 
age,  and  it  may  vary  as  much  either  way 
in  the  elderly.  In  children,  too,  it  is 
much  more  easily  disturbed.  There  is 
also  a  variation  at  different  periods  of 
the  day  that  close  observation  might  de¬ 
tect. 

The  body  temperature  rises  from  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  to  the  same  hour  in  the  evening, 
registering,  perhaps,  a  degree  higher  at 
the  latter  hour.  It  then  slowly  falls 
until,  sometime  between  12  and  four  A. 
M..  it  reaches  its  lowest  point.  It  is  at 
this  period  of  the  day  that  the  vital 
forces  of  the  body  seem  to  reach  their 
lowest  ebb :  thus  accounting,  perhaps,  for 
the  blues  that  are  likely  to  attack  one  if 
he  lies  awake  after  midnight.  But  these 
variations  are  not  likely  to  exceed  one 
degree  in  extent,  and  have  no  significance 
from  the  standpoint  of  health.  Violent 
exercise  may  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  body  a  degree  or  two,  though  this  in¬ 
creased  heat  is  soon  dissipated.  Taking 
food  and  drink,  particularly  hot  foods  and 
drinks,  will  also,  increase  the  thermometer 
reading  a  fraction  of  a  degree. 

These  slight  variations  in  temperature 
in  health  do  not  indicate  any  failure  of 
the  heat-regulating  mechanism  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body ;  they  testify,  rather,  to  its 
wonderful  perfection.  The  heat  of  the 
body  doesn’t  just  happen :  it  is  as  much 
the  result  of  the  burning  of  fuel  within 
the  body  as  is  the  heat  from  a  stove  the 
result  of  the  consumption  of  fuel  there. 
Food  is  fuel,  and  the  vital  processes  going 
on  within  the  body  apply  the  match  to 
it.  No  artificial  stove  has  ever  been  in¬ 
vented.  however,  that  utilizes  its  fuel 
with  even  a  small  part  of  the  efficiency 
shown  by  the  human  body,  and  no  man 
made  regulating  apparatus  can  approach 
the  human  nervous  system  in  the  delicacy 
and  certainty  of  its  operation.  A£.  B.  D. 
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r«pec  Machine  Con,pany 


Th  is  strong  guarantee  is 
backed  by  nearly  20  years 
of  unexcelled  performance, 
during  which  time  Papec 
Ensilage  Cutters  have  al¬ 
ways  equalled — or  excelled 
— every  claim  we  have  made 
for  them. 

A  gas  or  kerosene  engine  devel¬ 
oping  as  little  as  3  h.  p.  operates 
the  10-inch  *ize.  Other  eizes  are 
the  13-inch,  16-inch  and  19-inch. 
It  pays  to  "o'icfl  your  own” 
Papec.  Our  1919  catalog  show* 
how  it  will  toon  save  enough  to 
pay  for  itself.  Send  for  copy  today. 

Papec  Machine  Company 
110  Main  Street  Shertsville,  N.  Y. 

25  distributing  points  in  U.  S. 
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HAY  CAPS  waterproof, 

made  from 

light  duck  and  canvas.  All  sires. 
Write  for  prices.  Eight  ox.  plain 

WAGON  COVERS,  7x10  feet.  $5. 
WATERPROOF  CANVAS,  *5.95  each. 
W.  W.  STANLEY.  SO  Chureb  St..  New  Yard 


VAILE-HIMES 

WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 


Did  you  know  that  for  30c  a  month 
you  can  operate  a  Vaile-Kimes  Water 
Supply  System? 

It  will  pump  the  water  for  washing 
the  clothes  in  the  laundry,  and  the 
dishes  in  the  kitchen.  It  will  save  a 
woman  many  a  backache  and  many  a 
more  serious  trouble. 

It  will  water  the  stock,  keep  the  lawn 
green  and  fresh,  make  work  more  easy, 
labor  more  productive  and  profit  more 
plentiful. 

This  exceedingly  low  operating  cost 
is  just  one  of  the  features  of  V&K 
Water  Supply  Systems.  They  are  very 
quiet,  smooth  running,  self-starting, 
self-stopping,  self-priming,  and  they  re¬ 
quire  no  attention  except  to  replenish 
the  on  about  once  a  year. 

Write  for  free  book.  16  will  pay 
you  to  read  it. 


11^ 


THE  VAILE-KIMES  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


s1<»dcrnWay 

Tearout-Maii 
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The  Vaile-Kimes  Co., 

Dept.  C-201,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  : — Please  send  me  free  book  on 
water  supply. 

Name . . 

Address. . . 
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20  to  22c,  and  if  one  wants  to  buy  a  piece 
of  salt  pork  the  price  is  35c ;  lard,  3Sc. 
Wool,  50c  per  lb.  Potatoes,  $1.40  per  bu. 
All  kinds  of  grain  continue  high,  with 
corn  around  $2  per  bu.  Cheese  is  the 
highest  ever  known,  40c  per  lb.  The 
young  men  have  in  many  cases  left  the 
farms  in  this  section  and  have  gone  to 
the  cities,  called  by  the  high  wages,  and 
the  amount  of  work  done  on  the  farms  in 
planting  and  sowing  shows  a  great  reduc¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  10  or  12  years 
ago.  R.  W.  H. 

Waldo  Co.,  Me. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  page  1003) 
room  than  enough  for  a  tiny  handker¬ 
chief.  in  addition  to  the  fittings,  but  as 
the  fashion  of  the  moment  many  women 
carry  them  when  they  would  be  better 
served  by  a  larger  bag. 

A  handsome  dress  of  light  blue  tissue 
noted  had  set-in  pockets  in  the  skirt, 
having  a  rounded  flap  of  the  material 
covered  with  a  cuff  of  Irish  crochet. 
Many  people1  have  cuffs  of  this  lace  saved 
which  do  not  go  with  modern  sleeves, 
and  they  may  be  utilized  on  pockets  in 
(his  way,  being  decorative  and  up  to 
date.  Irish  crochet  is  so  serviceable  and 
handsome  that  it  deserves  its  present  re¬ 
vival. 

Among  slip-over  blouses  are  some  of 
sheer  organdie,  with  round  neck  and  plain 
sleeves  ending  just  above  the  elbows.  The 
only  trimming  is  hemstitching  around  the 
edges  of  sleeves,  neck  and  hem,  the  blouse 
being  a  smock  that  goes  over  the  skirt. 
A  loose  tie  sash  and  bows  on  the  sleeves 
finished  the  blouse.  Such  a  blouse  costs 
$6.50. 

Very  pretty  little  bib  collars  fastening 
in  the  back  are  made  of  row  upon  row 
of  Valenciennes  lace,  in  white  or  cream. 
We  saw  them  recently  for  $1.  Vests  may 
be  made  to  match  by  purchasing  frilling 
made  of  row  upon  row  of  the  lace  upon 


net.  This  costs  $4  to  $0  a  yard,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  will  make  the  vest. 
Such  a  vest  and.  collar  give  a  dressy  look 
to  a  plain  dark  frock. 

Amber  is  again  much  in  style,  and 
necklaces  of  either  clear  or  clouded  amber 
give  a  fashionable  touch.  Of  course  there 
are  many  imitations;  real  amber  neck¬ 
laces  cost  from  $12.50  to  $250.  There 
are  some  beautiful  strings  of  amber  com¬ 
bined  with  jade,  crystal  or  ivory. 

Short  waists  are  “out.”  All  the  new 
dresses  show  a  long-waisted  effect,  and 
in  some  the  girdle  is  draped  below  what 
we  used  to  consider  the  natural  waist  line. 

Summer  Materials. — A  new  color 
that  is  to  lead  in  silks  the  coming  Fall 
and  next  Spring  is  Alsace  blue,  a  clear 
shade,  a  little  lighter  than  the  blue  of 
the  French  flag.  Blue  in  all  shades  con¬ 
tinues  one  of  the  most  popular  colors. 
Printed  chiffon  is  much  favored  for  warm 
weather,  usually  made  up  over  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  taffeta.  China  silk  or  crepe  de 
chine.  Skirts  in  this  thin  material  are 
draped,  or  made  in  several  tiers.  A  five- 
tiered  skirt  was  a  pretty  model  for  a  tall 
woman.  Organdie,  white,  pastel  and 
darker  shades,  is  also  very  popular.  Some 
pretty  organdie  frocks  for  young  girls 
had  round  neck  and  elbow  sleeves  finished 
with  plea  tings,  a  gathered  skirt  with 
three  inch-deep  tucks  .and  a  wide  crushed 
sash  with  flowing  ends.  Voile  remain ; 
one  of  the  most  popular  Summer  ma¬ 
terials,  especially  in  foulard  patterns. 
Dotted  voile,  which  looks  like  dotted 
Swiss,  but  is  easier  to  launder,  is  one  of 
the  attractive  new  white  goods.  All  cot¬ 
ton  goods  are  very  high  in  price. 


Dissatisfied  HousEiioi.nER :  “Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  this  meter  measures  the 
amount  of  gas  we  burn?”  Gas  Collector: 
“I  will  enter  into  no  controversy,  sir:  but 
I  may  say  that  the  meter  measures  the 
amount  of  gas  you  will  have  to  pay  for.” 
— Credit  Lost. 


Potatoes,  75e;  eggs.  40c;  hay,  $>S  per 
ton;  veal.  14c:  butterfat.  50c.  Farm  crops 
do  not  look  favorable  in  this  district. 

Sullivan  Co.,  Pa.  n.  m. 

Eggs.  55  to  60c :  poultry,  35  to  40c, 
live  weight.  Butter.  70  to  75c;  milk.  9c 
qt.,  wholesale;  13c  retail.  Calves  (good), 
18  to  19c  on  hoof ;  steers.  16  to  16%  ; 
hogs,  23c,  dressed.  Oats  at  public  sale. 
80  to  85e.  Good  Timothy  hay,  $3S ; 
mixed,  $36.  Grain  crops  look  fair  to  good 
at  this  time.  w.  E.  L. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

The  main  crops  are  oats,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  apples  and  hay.  The  principal 
interest  is  in  dairying.  Milk.  $2.06  per 
ewt  :  butter  60c;  eggs.  40c.  Pork,  23c: 
veal  calves.  20c.  Oats.  90c;  hay.  $20  per 
ton.  Apples  have  been  selling  for  $1  per 
bu.  The  outlook  is  good  for  the  farmers 
provided  they  just  dig  with  all  their  mind 
and  strength.  M.  R.  r. 

Potter  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat  looks  fair,  a  little  short  in  the 
straw.  Grass  looks  very  well.  Lots  of 
rain  just  now.  potato  fields  are  getting 
full  of  grass.  Corn  is  about  all  planted. 
Potatoes  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  bu. :  fresh 
eggs.  44c;  good  farm  butter,  64c:  corn. 
31.60  per  bu. ;  rye.  $1.70;  wheat.  $2  50. 
Very  little  wheat  in  farmers’  hands.  We 
got  $2.10  to  $2  20.  c.  i,.  p.  w. 

Lehigh  Co..  Pa. 

The  leading  business  in  this  section  is 
dairying,  and  farmers  are  satisfied  with 
the  League  prices  for  milk.  Veal  calves 
are  14c  per  lb.:  live  hogs.  14c  per  lb.; 
eggs,  45c;  potatoes  (old).  $1  per  bu. ; 
wool,  50c  per  lb.  Grass  and  Winter  grain 
looks  well.  On  account  of  wet  weather 
there  will  not  be  as  large  an  acreage  of 
oats  as  intended.  Some  are  already  sow¬ 
ing  oat  ground  to  barley,  and  some  will 
be  left  for  buckwheat.  M.  n.  n. 

Tioga  Co..  X.  Y. 


It  is  very  wet  in  Central  Maine,  plant¬ 
ing  not  over  half  done.  There  will  be  a 
reduction  in  acreage  planted  to  crops, 
especially  potatoes.  There  is  a  full  bloom 
of  apples  and  a  big  crop  is  forecast. 
Our  orchards  were  damaged  by  the  severe 
cold  of  the  Winter  of  1917-18;  Baldwin, 
Wealthy,  Gravenstein  and  some  other 
trees  were  damaged  60  per  cent  or  more 
on  an  average;  Ben  Davis.  McIntosh, 
Stark.  Greening  and  some  other  varieties 
were  not  injured  at  all.  The  Baldwin 
was  the  best  commercial  apple  grown  in 
Maine,  but  it  seems  unsafe  to  depend  on 
it  in  future.  I  think  Stark  is  the  best 
apple  to  take  its  place.  There  is  much 
interest  here  as  to  what  variety  we  shall 
•set  in  place  of  the  Baldwin.  More  chick¬ 
ens  are  being  hatched  than  last  year,  but 
only  about  the  average  number;  last  year 
was  less.  Many  are  raising  more  hogs ; 
have  fenced  in  a  piece  of  woodland  and 
have  hogs  in  pasture.  Cows  are  in  good 
demand  at  $100,  more  or  less,  according 
to  quality.  The  creameries  will  take  no 
milk  from  new  patrons,  and  in  some  cases 
are  turning  back  part  of  the  milk,  taking 
only  cream.  Will  the  higher  prices  for 
milk  stimulate  production  near  Boston 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  milk  companies 
will  no  longer  draw  milk  from  Maine  to 
meet  the  demand?  This  question  is  being 
considered  by  many  farmers  in  planning 
for  the  future,  and  the  tendency  is  more 
to  raise  the  dual-purpose  and  beef  breeds 
of  cattle.  There  is  a  brisk  demand  for 
hay  at  $20  to  $25  per  ton.  but  there  is 
very  little  old  hay  to  be  found  at  any 
price ;  dealers  are  asking  nearly  $6  per 
bu.  for  Herd's  grass  seed,  and  35  to  40c 
per  lb.  for  clover  seed.  Butter,  50c ;  eggs. 
50c  at  local  stores.  Bound  hog  sells  for 


Farmers  get  $2.50  per  bu.  for  wheat. 
I  bought  one-half  bu.  at  the  mill  and  had 
to  pay  $1.55.  or  at  the  rate  of  $3.10  per 
bu.  Farmers  get  $1.60  per  bu.  for  corn. 
The  middleman  pays  at  the  mill  $1.85 
per  bu.  and  sells  it  at  $2  per  bu.  Farm¬ 
ers  get  75c  per  bu.  for  oats  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  gets  $1  per  bu.  Butter.  64c  per 
lb.;  eggs,  44c;  lard.  35c;  ham.  45c; 
bacon.  40c :  hay.  $30  per  ton,  delivered  ; 
wheat  straw,  $12  per  ton.  At  a  public 
sale  this  Spring  where  grade  cows  were 
sold,  the  first  brought  $275 ;  the  second 
$250 ;  the  third  $200.  Not  one  was  sold 
for  less  than  $125.  If  we  should  have 
poor  crops  or  low  prices  farmers  would 
find  it  hard  to  pay  their  sale  notes.  At 
the  pres 'nt  time  all  indications  point  to 
a  bumper  wheat  crop.  Of  course  we  may 
get  hailstorms,  or  the  wheat  may  not  fill 
up  well,  but  otherwise  the  crop  will 
simply  be  immense.  IIow  the  farmers  can 
harvest  the  crop  with  the  daylight-saving 
law  is  what  we  cannot  understand.  If 
it  would  come  to  a  vote  it  would  be  killed 
in  a  minute.  An  immense  acreage  of 
potatoes  has  been  planted :  the  same  is 
true  of  corn.  Oats  and  grass  are  grow¬ 
ing  well.  Most  of  the  fruit  trees  have 
been  full  of  blossoms,  but  on  account  of 
the  cold,  wet  weather  tin1  crop  may  not 
be  so  large.  As  a  rule,  farmers  are  get¬ 
ting  along  fairly  well ;  many  a  soldier  has 
returned  and  more  are  returning  daily 
and  are  helping  their  parents  on  the 
farm,  so  farm  work  is  going  along  better 
than  for  the  past  few  years.  A.  w.  I.. 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 


There  was  a  time  when  this  county 
(Adams  Co..  Iowa)  was  counted  strong 
on  draft  horses;  had  two  or  more  resident 
importers.  One  of  them  told  me  more 
than  two  years  ago  that  the  auto  and 
truck  had  taken  the  profit  out  of  his  busi¬ 
ness.  and  lately  the  tractor  is  becoming 
popular,  but  not  many  of  them  used  yet. 
A  few  years  ago  nearly  every  farm  had 
from  one  to  three  or  more  colts  ;  now  we 
seldom  see  one.  On  a  70-mile  drive  a  few 
days  ago  we  saw  two  or  three  colts;  10 
years  ago  we  would  have  seen  many  on 
a  like  trip  at  this  time  of  year.  If  con¬ 
ditions  are  similar  over  the  country, 
horses  will  be  at  a  premium  in  three  or 
four  years.  Locally  the  conditions  are 
about  this  way  :  Last  year  corn  and  hay, 
on  account  of  drought,  was  a  failure;  live 
stock  was  reduced  to  the  limit  in  most 
cases,  excepting  perhaps  cows  and  sheep 
to  a  less  extent.  At  farm  sales  in  the 
Winter  colts  sold  very  low.  We  bought  a 
pair,  the  making  of  a  good  draft  team  to 
weigh  around  1.660  lbs.  when  they  get 
their  growth.  We  paid  less  than  $75  for 
the  pair  at  a  public  sale,  and  they  are 
coming  two  years  old.  There  will  be  very 
few  colts  next  Spring  here.  But  gasoline 
will  not  take  the  place  of  horses  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  sometimes  appeal's. 
Yesterday  one  of  the  boys  came  in  and 
said  we  must  have  another  horse  right 
quick.  They  had  plowed  the  driest  field 
with  the  tractor.  In  the  next  field  lie 
had  mired  down  several  times,  and  it  is 
getting  late.  In  an  hour  I  had  a  good 
five-year-old  1.600-lb.  horse,  guaranteed 
in  every  respect,  at  a  cost  of  $150.  That, 
with  an  unbroken  colt,  gave  us  two  three- 
horse  teams  to  get  the  corn  in.  With  the 
exception  of  Fall  wheat  and  grass  the 
season  is  from  two  to  three  weeks  late, 
with  excessive  rain.  With  a  good  crop 
of  hay  and  corn  the  horse  business  will 
take  a  new  start.  J.  s. 

Adams  Co.,  Ia. 


natural  milker 

Alternates,  Like  Milking  With  Hands 


My  sister  and  T.  or  our  brother . 
12  years  old ,  do  the  milking,  and 
father  and  the  hired  man  can  stay 
in  the  field  as  long  as  they  want  to. 

CORA  BROWN. 
Wapakoncta,  O..  R.R.  1>  Box  121 


Milks  Better — In  Less  Time — At  Less  Cost 


You  will  require  less  help  and 
save  money  by  using  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Natural  Milker. 

It  milks  in  nature’s  way,  with 
a  gentle  suction  similar  to  the 
calf’s  tongue. 

The  rubber  lined  teat  cup  will 
fit  any  size  teat. 


The  gentle  alternating  action 
of  the  pulsator  milks  two  teats 
at  a  time  allowing  other  two  to 
rest  and  refill. 

That  is  why  cows  do  better 
and  frequently  give  more  milk 
when  milked  with  the  Universal. 


One  double  unit  milks  IS  to 
20  cows  per  hour. 

It  is  simple  in  operation,  safe, 
durable  and  easily  kept  clean. 

A  Universal  will  “pay  its  way, 
every  day.” 

See  our  nearest  dealer  or  write 
for  full  descriptive  catalogue. 


Universal  Milking  Machine  Company, 

608  Mound  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Milk  and  Live  Stock 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Tainted  Canned  Fruit 

Last  year  we  had  part  of  our  canned 
peaches  and  cherries  spoiled  by  the  taint 
of  the  rubbers.  Have  any  others  had  this 
experience,  and  what  is  the  remedy? 

Aurora,  N.  Y.  E.  D. 

Many  have  had  this  trouble ;  the  won¬ 
der  is  yours  were  not  all  spoiled.  The 
flavor  is  harmless,  but  disgusting.  The 
only  possible  remedy  is  to  buy  the  very 
best  brand  of  jar  rubber  you  can  get,  on 
the  basis  that  a  can  of  fruit  is  worth  sev¬ 
eral  times  what  the  best  rubber  costs  over 
the  ordinary  sort. 


Paints  for  Old  Wood 

I  have  used  linseed  oil  and  whiting  to 
paint  old  buildings,  and  it  lasts  well. 
How  do  whiting,  Paris  white  and  plaster 
of  Paris  differ?  How  would  plaster  of 
Payis  work  with  kerosene  oil?  Would  it 
soften  in  rain  if  used  in  kerosene _  oil? 
IIow  does  air-slaked  lime  work  in  oil? 

Leonardo,  N.  J.  c.  p.  l. 

Linseed  oil  and  whiting  is  a  standard 
cheap  paint,  and  there  is  usually  a  little 
whiting  in  paints  unless  it  is  kept  out  by 
specifications.  It  is  not  objectionable  in 
reasonable  amounts  if^there  is  no  fraud 
involved,  and  experience  shows  that  a  lit¬ 
tle  is  a  desirable  addition.  Whiting  is 
carbonate  of  lime,  chalk,  ground  fine,  and 
Paris  white  is  a  very  fine  grade  of  Avhit- 
ing.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  quite  another 
thing ;  it  is  sulphate  of  lime  which  has 
been  heated  just  enough  to  remove  a  part 
of  the  “water  of  crystallization.]’  (Do 
not  ask  what  this  form  of  water  is,  since 
no  one  knows;  it  appears  as  oi-dinai’y 
water  when  driven  off,  but  is  a  part  of  the 
crystal  structure  in  the  crystal.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  nice  clear  crystal  of  washing 
soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  put.  in  a  dry 
place,  turns  to  a  white  powder  as  this 
“water  of  crystallization”  evaporates.) 
When  plaster  of  Paris  is  moistened  it 
picks  up  the  needed  amount  of  water  and 
goes  again  to  a  mass  of  fine  crystals ; 
that  is,  it  “sets,”  and  the  water  does  not 
again  go  off  unless  it  is  heated.  But  it 
is  quite  unsuitable  for  use  as  a  paint,  on 
account  of  this  power  of  taking  up  water. 
The  sulphate  of  lime  with  water  in  it  is 
found  native  as  “gypsum,”  and  i6  the 
source  of  plaster  of  Paris.  This  gypsum 
may  be  used  in  paints.  But  air-slaked 
lime  is  entirely  unfit  for  use,  as  it  will 
make  a  lime  soap  with  the  oil. 


Telephone  Wires  and  Lightning 

The  telephone  line  runs  by  my  barn  so 
close  that  when  they  put  on  cross-arms 
and  more  wires  it  will  bring  the  nearest 
wire  about  15  in.  from  the  roof.  One 
pole  is  about  5  ft.  from  the  barn  now.  Is 
the  barn  in  any  more  danger  of  being 
Struck  by  lightuiug,  or  will  the  wires  help 
to  draw  it  away?  E.  K. 

Floyd,  Pa. 

Lightning  is  so  exceedingly  uncertain  that 
neither  we  nor  anyone  else  can  tell  what 
might  happen.  Taking  the  best  view  of  it, 
there  is  some  danger,  since  the  lightning 
may  actually  strike  a  mile  or  so  away 
and  scoot  along  the  wires  till  it  comes  to 
a  place  where  the  jumping  is  good,  and 
that  place  might  be  your  barn.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  telephone  company  will 
tell  you  that  they  are  already  provided 
with  the  best  sort  of  lightning  arresters 
(and  that  will  be  true;  they  don’t  dare 
do  without  them),  and  that  there  is  no 
danger,  which  will  not  be  true.  So  it 
will  do  you  little  good  to  complain  to 
them.  But  it  will  cost  you  so  little,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  safety,  to  rod  your  barn 
properly,  that  we  advise  that.  "Light¬ 
ning  rod  agents”  are  to  be  avoided,  but 
there  are  several  reliable  concerns  which 
advertise  in  The  TL  N.-Y.  who  will  give 
you,  when  you  buy  the  rod,  exact  direc¬ 
tions  for  putting  it  up.  We  do  not  say 
that  a  rodded  buildiug  is  never  damaged 
by  lightning,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
damage  is  much  less  to  a  rodded  building. 
Be  sure  to  dig  a  good,  deep  hole,  into 
moist  ground,  for  the  end  of  the  rod,  and 
then  you  will  be  as  safe  as  you  can  be, 
and  the  nearness  of  the  pole  and  wires 
need  not  worry  you. 


Oils  for  Killing  Lice 

I  have  Tead  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  that  raw 
linseed  oil  will  kill  lice  on  cattle.  Will  it 
do  so  on  horses?  I  read  that  benzine  will 
also  do  it.  Is  this  the  same  as  gasolene? 
Is  it  the  same  as  benzene?  d.  p.  b. 

Bedford,  N.  Y. 

We  think  raw  linseed  oil  is  as  good  a 
remedy  as  any,  and  better  than  most. 
Crude  petroleum,  if  you  can  get  it,  is 
one  of  the  best  cures  also.  Benzine  is  a 
heavier  gasoline;  it  lies  between  gasolene 
and  kerosene,  and  is  now  mostly  called 
naphtha.  Benzene  is  altogether  different ; 
it  is  CrtH«,  and,  under  German  influence, 
was  oftener  called  benzol.  This  is  now 
being  dropped  and  benzene  is  the  best 
name,  since  benzine,  which  is  not  any  one 
thing,  but  is  apt  to  be  mostly  heptane, 
is  rather  going  out  of  the  market, 
some  of  it  being  cut  into  gasolene,  mostly 
hexane,  C„H,«,  and  the  rest  into  solvent 
naphtha,  which  is  the  higher  group,  oc¬ 
tane,  etc. 


We  do  not  advise  these  volatile  bodies 
alone  to  be  used  directly  on  the  animals, 
since  they  are  more  or  lees  irritating,  and 
are  apt  to  cause  suffering  and  nervousness 
if  the  skin  is  tender,  which  is  the  case 
when  lice  are  present.  The  advantage  in 
using  them  is  that  they  penetrate  the 
shells  of  the  eggs,  nits,  of  the  lice  and  kill 
them  as  well  as  the  adult  lice.  You  can 
get  this  effect,  without  much  irritation, 
either  from  the  crude  petroleum,  as  men¬ 
tioned,  or  by  adding  a  couple  of  ounces 
of  gasoline  or  benzine  or  naphtha,  or 
even  benzene  if  you  chance  to  have  it. 
to  each  pint  of  the  linseed  oil.  You  can 
use  other  fatty  oils  if  you  wish,  but  lin¬ 
seed  is  the  best,  because  it  “dries”  on  the 
lice  and  nits  and  smothers  them.  In  any 
case,  and  no  matter  what  you  use,  there 
should  be  a  second  and  third  treatment, 
to  get  the  ones  you  are  sure  to  miss  the 
first  time.  And  do  not  fail  to  clean  and 
disinfect  the  stables  very  well  indeed. 


Luminous  Paint 

How  is  the  luminous  paint  made  which 
is  used  on  clock  faces?  H.  L.F. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Certain  substances,  chief  of  which  is 
radium,  seem  to  be  flying  into  bits  all  the 
time,  and  when  these  particles  strike  cer¬ 
tain  other  substances,  among  which  are 
certain  salts  of  zinc,  light  is  given  out. 
So  a  paste  is  made  of  these  salts  and  just 
a  little  radium  or  similar  body,  and  the 
watch  or  clock  dial  painted  with  it.  It 
will  continue  to  give  out  light  till  the 
active  body  is  all  gone,  but,  on  account  of 
the  price,  they  are  figured  to  last  about 
two  years. 


Sugar  in  Homemade  Wine 

I  am  told  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  add  sugar  to  tbe  grape  juice  for  home¬ 
made  wine.  Is  this  so?  C.  R. 

Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 

The  object  in  adding  sugar  is  to  get  so 
much  alcohol  that  your  wine  will  not  turn 
into  vinegar  while  you  are  making  it,  but 
just  how  much  is  to  be  added  depends  on 
the  kind  of  grape  juice. 


Acid  in  Tomatoes 

One  book  on  health  says  tomatoes  have 
a  poisonous  acid,  oxalic,  in  them,  which 
acts  on  the  liver,  and  another  says  they 
do  not  contain  any  harmful  chemical  sub¬ 
stance.  I  have  seen  many  food  tables, 
but  none  of  them  mentions  a  poison  in 
tomatoes.  What  are  the  bottom  facts? 

West  Medway,  Mass.  E.  A.  A. 

If  you  are  ill.  call  in  the  best  physician 
you  can  get,  but  if  you  are  well,  which 
we  hope  is  the  case,  go  to  some  nice  wide 
stream  and  see  how  far  you  can  throw 
the  book  that  tells  you  that  tomatoes  are 
a  violent  enemy  of  the  liver.  It  will  help 
some  if  the  rest  of  the  “health  books” 
follow  that  one.  It  is  true  that  tomatoes 
ax*e,  botanically.  members  of  the  same 
family  that  includes  potatoes  and  egg¬ 
plants,  as  well  as  some  less  known  and, 
so  far  as  we  now  know,  useless  plants. 
All  of  them,  in  their  wild  state,  produce 
in  self  defense  a  substance  which  has 
been  named  “solanin.”  and  it  is  a  poison. 
For  many  years  tomatoes  were  raised  as 
ornamental  plants  and  no  effort  made  to 
improve  the  fruit,  but  for  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  food  value  of  the  fruit  has 
been  recognized,  and  there  is  no  solanin 
to  signify  in  the  tomato  today.  If  there 
is  a  trace  of  oxalic  acid  it  will  not  hurt 
you,  and  the  best  sorts  of  tomatoes  are 
almost  free  from  acid.  Neither  will  the 
rhubarb  stalks  do  you  harm  ;  the  leaves 
might,  but  we  are  not  yet  so  hard  up  for 
greens  as  to  have  to  use  them  in  this 
country. 


Keeping  Maple  Syrup 

I  have  some  maple  syrup  in  cans  which 
started  to  mold.  Is  there  any  way  that 
this  can  be  put  in  glass  fruit  jars,  so 
that  it  will  keep  until  next  Winter? 

A.  S.  T. 

What  does  the  housewife  do  when  she 
finds  that  her  pi'eserves  are  beginning  to 
“work”?  She  simply  reboils  them  and 
repacks  them  in  freshly  sterilized  jars. 
And  that  is  essentially  the  method  to  be 
followed  with  maple  syrup,  if  for  any 
reason  it  begins  to  ferment  or  mold.  In 
the  present  instance  all  particles  of  mold 
should  be  removed.  Then  boiling  water 
should  be  added  in  about  the  proportion 
of  half  a  pint  of  water  to  a  gallon  of 
syrup,  and,  if  thei’e  is  a  “biting”  or 
“smarty”  taste  to  the  syrup  in  additiou 
to  the  musty  flavor,  a  little  soda  should 
also  be  added.  The  mixture  should  be 
brought  to  a  boil,  strained  and  re-boiled 
until  its  temperature  is  seven  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  boiling  water  at  the 
same  elevation  and  tested  with  the  same 
thermometer.  It  should  then  be  poured 
into  the  glass  jars,  the  rubbers  placed  in 
position  and  the  caps  tightly  fastened  in 
place.  So  treated  the  syrup  may  be  kept 
indefinitely.  The  syrup  will  be  darkened 
somewhat  iu  color,  will  regain  its  sweet¬ 
ness  and  lose  its  musty  flavor,  but 
whether  it  will  regain  its  delicate  maple 
flavor  or  not  will  depend  upon  tjie  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  mold  or  fermentation 
has  been  allowed  to  proceed. 

C.  O.  OKMSBEE. 
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DOES  the  WORK 
of  FOUR  MEN 


That’s  what  John  Hoag  of  Rocky  River,  Ohio, 
says  the  MERRY  GARDEN  AUTO  CULTI¬ 
VATOR  does,  and  does  better  work  than  could  be 
done  by  hand. 

We  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  by  cultivating 
three  and  four  inches  deep  you  are  going  to  get 
larger  crops,  because  you  know  it.  This  is  what  you 
can  do  with  our  MERRY  GARDEN  AUTO  CUL¬ 
TIVATOR,  and  do  it  a  great  deal  FASTER  and 
EASIER  than  you  could  ever  do  it  by  hand. 

It  travels  from  120  to  200  feet  per  minute  and  you 
can  work  right  close  up  to  the  plants  if  desirable. 

Can  be  operated  by  man,  boy  or  woman.  Is  per¬ 
fectly  balanced;  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  guide  it. 
The  clutch  and  spark  controls  are  on  the  handles.  A 
slight  pressure  operates  either  of  these  levers.  It 
has  a  two-horse  power  engine. 

A  gallon  of  gasoline  will  last  from  5  to  10  hours. 


Price 


$185 


Without  Tools 
f.o.b.  Cleveland 


Manufactured  exclusively  by 

THE  ATLANTIC  MACHINE  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

433  West  Prospect,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

IVe  are  looking  for  good,  live- wire  representatives.  If  you  are  looking 
for  a  real  opportunity ,  unite  us  for  our  selling  proposition. 


National  Fence 


This  fence  carries  the  ideal  tension  curve. 
No  slipping  of  wires  with  the  National  lock.  Strong, 
well  galvanized.  Special  book  sent  free.  Dealers 
Everywhere. 

American  Steel  and  Wire 

Chicago  New  York  Company 


BALE  HAY  NEW  WAY 

/Vo  Blocks— hlo  Bale  Ties— 2  Men  Less! 

Save  40$  on  baling:  cost.  10$  on  help  and 
wire  alone.  Get  wise  to  the  new  method  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  marvelous  new  patent  Self- 
Threading:  Hay  Press.  Use  coil 
wire.  No  blocks  or  bale  ties  to 
handle — save  the  pay  of  two  men. 

Make  bis:  money  baling  hay  for 
others.  Write  for  free  catalog: 
showing  all  types  of  this  wonderful  new  press.  Write  today — NOW1 
Threader  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  17  Ottawa  Street.  Leavenworth.  Kao. 


Get  the  ORIGINAL 


“An  Imitation 
— be  it  Ever 
so  Good— 
is  Still  an 
Imitation.” 


When  you  invest  in  a  manure  spreader 
you  are  buying  an  implement  that  ought  to 
be  the  most  profitable  machine  on  your  farm.  It  will 
be,  if  you  profit  by  the  experience  of  others  and  choose 
the  machine  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Buy  the 
original,  the  machine  which  revolutionized  old-fashioned 
methods,  which  has  always  been  the  leader  in  quality,  in  sales  I 
and  in  improvements.  This  machine  is  the 

ffEUVIDHI 

m  m  Registered  m  U.S.Pat.Qff. 

Lowdown,  light  draft.  Loads  and  pulls  without  undue  strain  onj 
man  or  team.  Has  solid  bottom  with  chain  conveyors.  Pulverizes  j 
1  thoroughly  and  spreads  evenly.  5  to  7  ft.  wide.  Spreads  from  3  to  15  loads  per  i 


We  have  found  your  Spread¬ 
er  to  be  most  satisfactory.  The 
light  team,  weighing  only 
about  2000,  handles  it  on 
practically  all  the  farms. 

The  evenness  and  strength  of 
the  growth  after  top-dressing 
with  your  machine,  shows  it 
is  a  tool  no  farmer  can  afford 
to  be  without  if  he  wants 
i  esults.  J.  H.  McCLL'ER. 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  one 
of  your  spreaders,  last  year  1 
got  a  second  one. 

A  good  Manure  Spreader  is 
one  of  the  best  paying  tools  a 
man  can  have  on  a  farm.  We 
spread  lime  as  well  as  ma¬ 
nure  with  our  NEW  IDEA 
Spreaders.  Would  not  think 
of  mnning  my  farms  without 
them.  A.  S.  WELCH 

I  have  used  your  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader  for  five  years  Am 
so  well  pleased  with  the  work 
;t  does,  that  X  would  not  have 
any  other.  Has  cost  me  only 
30c  for  repairs  and  that  was 
caused  by  my  own  neglect 

P  I.  WORTHINGTON 

Original  letters  on  file. 

Addresses  upon  request. 


acre,  at  your  option,  by  merely  shifting  a  lever. , 
Drives  with  heavy  sprocket  chain — no  gears. 

See  the  “New  Idea”  at  your  dealer’s.  Don’t 
wait  for  him  to  see  you  as  he  is  probably  short 
of  help.  Insist  on  the  “New  Idea,”  and  don’t 
buy  regrets  by  taking  some  other  machine. 

I!  you  don’t  know  who  sells  the  “New  Idea,” 
write  us  and  we  will  give  you  his  name. 

Get  our  Book — “Helping  Mother  Nature,” 
which  gives  much  new  information 
about  manure  and  soil  fertility. 


The  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  Co.\ 

SPREADER  SPECIALISTS.  COLDWATER,  OHIO' 


2010 
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A  Dairy  and  a 
Sharpies  Will  Swell 
Your  Bank  Account 


The  reason  is  simple.  You  know  how  profitable 
a  dairy  ought  to  be — but  perhaps  you  do  not 
realize  how  greatly  a  Sharpies  increases  your 
profits.  Sharpies  is  a  Suction-Feed  separator 
— all  other  separators  are  fixed  feed.  Now  get 
this:  Sharpies  can  be  turned  at  any  speed  and 
it  skims  clean.  Fixed  feed  separators  when 
turned  below  speed  marked  on  the  handle  can¬ 
not  skim  clean — as  the  flow  of  milk  is  greater 
than  the  separative  force.  Some  owners  of  fixed  feed 
separators  boast  that  they  always  turn  at  the  right  speed, 
but  thousands  of  individual  tests  prove  that  fixed  feed 
separators  lose  butterfat  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred.  There  is  only  one  sure  way  to  skim  clean  all  the 
time  at  all  speeds  and  under  all  conditions — use  a 


SHARPLES 

S>  SUCTION-FEED  n 

Cream  separator 

Fatten  up  your  bank  account  right  now  with  a  Sharpies. 
Write  for  literature  that  tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Your 
family  will  also  enjoy  the  Sharpies  Book  of  Old  Songs. 
It’s  free.  Write  to  nearest  branch,  addressing  Dept.  12 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

BRANCHES:  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 

Over  2,425 ,000  Sharpies  Separators  in  Daily  Use 


U.  S.  Army  Raincoats 

Finished  too  late  to  go  to  France 

While  they  last - For  Civilians 

U.  S.  Government  Specification  Rubberizing 
Made  under  Supervision  of  Govt.  Inspectors 
Highest  Possible  Waterproof  Quality 

Released  and  Offered  Direct  to  Civilians 
Deuvered  Free  to  Your  Door  on  Receipt  of 

$7.00  POSTPAID  and  INSURED 

SentC.  O.  D.  on  Receipt  of  12c  Stamps 

Tan  Fast  Color  Rubberized  Ma  terial 
Hermetically  Cemented  Waterproof  Seams 

Officers  Belted  Coats  $12.00 

ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  REQUEST 
Money  Refunded  if  not  satisfied 
State  Chest  Measurement  and  Height 

Cambridge  Rubber  Co. 

Dept.  152  Cambridge,  Mass. 


UaIoccac  Richest  Feed.  LowTonCost 
iTlOldbSCb  Write  today  for  lowest  price 
NEW  YORK  MOLASSES  COMPANY,  30  Church  Si.,  Now  York  City 


Tires  Guaranteed 
To  Be  Firsts 

Yet  you  buy  them  at  the  price  of  sec¬ 
onds.  Cnaranl  eed  for  3500  miles — -most 
of  (hem  go  4000 — and  m  ui  vlio've  bought 
one  come  back  for  more.  And  that's  the 
best  test  of  all! 


Non-skid 

30x3 

30x3% 

32x314 

31x4 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 

34x414 

35x4% 

36x4% 

35x0 


Price 

$10.00 

12.75 

14.50 
18.80 
19.00 

19.50 
20.00 
27.00 
28.00 
29.00 
32.00 


Grey  Tubes 
$2.50 
3.00 

3.25 
3.75 
4.00 

4.25 

4.50 
5.00 

5.25 

5.50 
6.00 


Take  2  per  cent,  off  for  cash  with 
or  er,  10  per  ce.it.  deposit  required  on 
all  C.  0.  D.  orders. 

R.  K.  TIRE  CO. 

839  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  copy  of  onr  guarantee 


Questions  About  Meats 

Answered  by  Prof.  K.  J.  Seulke 


Curing  Meat  in  Summer 

We  want  to  kill  a  couple  of  hogs  in 
May  and  keep  the  meat  for  Summer  use. 
How  shall  we  proceed?  j.  b. 

I  Virginia. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  the  same  as 
that  for  any  other  time  of  year,  except 
that  it  is  important  to  keep  the  meat  cool 
before  and  after  it  is  placed  in  the  pickle, 
and  to  see  that  the  meat  is  smoked  soon 
after  it  is  removed  from  the  pickle.  A 
plain  salt  pickle  may  be  used,  or  the 
sugar  curing  method.  The  latter  gives  a 
better  flavor  to  the  meat  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  The  ordinary  plain  salt  pickle  is 
one  made  up  of  10  lbs.  salt.  2  oz.  saltpeter 
and  4  gals,  of  water  per  100  lbs.  of  meat. 
The  meat  is  immersed  in  this  pickle  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  for  varying 
lengths  of  time,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  pieces.  Bacons  should  remain  in  the 
pickle  four  weeks,  and  hams  and  shoulders 
under  10  lbs.  should  remain  from  six  to 
eight  weeks,  and  heavier  hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders.  weighing  10  lbs.  or  more,  should  re¬ 
main  a  longer  time,  according  to  their 
weight. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  the  meat  is  re¬ 
moved  and  smoked  in  the  ordinary  man¬ 
ner.  If  it  is  to  be  kept  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  a  more  thorough  smoking  is  advis¬ 
able  than  that  given  the  meat  to  be  used 
at  once.  For  sugar  curing,  the  pickle  is 
as  follows:  10  lbs.  salt.  2J4  lbs.  brown 
sugar.  2  oz.  saltpeter  and  4  gals,  of  water 
per  100  lbs.  of  meat.  This  pickle  should 
float  an  egg.  The  water  should  be  boiling 
at  the  time  the  mixture  is  made,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  cool  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  it  is  poured  over  the  meat.  The  brine 
will  keep  better  during  the  Summer  if  a 
few  ounces  of  baking  soda  are  added  at  the 
time  of  pickling.  The  length  of  time  re- 

I  q  Hired  to  cure  the  meat  thoroughly  is  the 
same  as  in  the  former  method,  and  the 
meat  should  be  smoked  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  Should  the  brine  become  sour  or 
ropy  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
meat,  wash  it  thoroughly  in  cold  water 
and  repack  it  in  a  fresh  brine.  A  cool 
cellar  is  the  most  desirable  place  on  the 
farm  for  keeping  this  pickle  during  the 
warm  weather,  unless  artificial  refrigera¬ 
tion  of  some  sort  can  be  had. 


Salting  and  Curing  Suckers 

Can  you  tell  us  how  to  salt  down  suck¬ 
ers  for  later  use  like  other  salted  fish? 

New  Hampshire.  b.  s. 

Suckers  may  be  salted  and  cured  if 
properly  dressed  beforehand.  TliOy  should 
be  scaled  and.  in  large  fish,  the  skin  should 
be  removed.  The  head  should  be  cut  off 
and  the  viscera  taken  out.  The  backbone 
should  be  removed  and  the  fish  thorough¬ 
ly  washed  in  cold  water  to  which  a  small 
amount  of  salt  has  been  added.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  that  the  blood  along 
the  backbone  be  thoroughly  washed  out. 
After  the  fish  have  been  dressed  they  may 
be  salted  aud  preserved  according  to  the 
following  formula  given  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  : 

Place  a  layer  of  coarse  salt  ou  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  tight  keg.  barrel,  or  other  suit¬ 
able  vessel,  and  on  this  spread  a  layer  of 
fish;  sprinkle  salt  thickly  over  these;  add 
another  layer  of  fish,  and  repeat  until  the 
barrel  is  full  or  the  supply  of  fish  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  salt  and  the  moisture  from 
the  fish  will  make  a  strong  brine  in  which 
the  fish  should  be  left  for  a  week  or  10 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  remove 
the  fish,  thoroughly  wash  them,  repack  in 
the  barrel,  and  cover  with  a  freshly  made 
brine  strong  enough  to  float  a  fresh  egg. 
After  a  week  this  brine  should  be  drawn 
off  and  the  barrel  filled  with  a  saturated 
brine;  that  is.  one  iu  which  a  little  un¬ 
dissolved  salt  will  remain  on  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  after  the  solution  has  been 
subject  to  prolonged  stirring.  Do  not 
re-use  the  old  brine.  The  barrel  or  keg 
should  then  be  headed  aud  stored  iu  a 
cellar  or  the  coolest  place  available.  If 
there  should  be  any  leakage,  which  may 
he  discovered  by  the  sound  made  when 
the  barrel  is  struck  with  a  stick  at  vari¬ 
ous  heights,  it  should  be  made  good  by 
adding  strong  brine  through  a  bunghole. 
If  the  receptacle  cannot  be  filled  at  once, 
the  fish  may  be  preserved  by  placing  on 
top  of  them  a  cover  made  of  a  barrel  head 
or  of  pieces  of  wood  floated  together  to 
fit  the  container  and  weighting  it  with  a 
clean  stone  or  other  heavy  article  which 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  salt.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  operation  will  depend  on  using 
fresh  fish,  exercising  care  in  the  salting 
and  the  proper  mixing  of  the  brine,  and 
on  keeping  the  barrel  tight  and  the  fish 
covered  with  strong  brine. 


SaveYourGrain 

Beat  It  Out  Just  as  You 
Would  with  a  Fitch*Fork 

It  13  the  only  way  to  get  per¬ 
fect  separation. 

It  is  the  way  that  separation 
is  effected  by  the 

REDRIVER 

SPECIAL 

Other  machines  depend  upon  the 
grain  dropping- out.  You  must  beat  it 
out,  just  as  the  Red  RiverSpecial  does, 
by  throwing  it  violently  against  the 
“Man  Behind  the  Gun,”  and  with  the 
Beating  Shakers,  which  keep  tossing 
and  beating  the  straw  until  the  last 
kernel  is  saved. 

The  Big  Cylinder  with  its  greater 
weight  ana  momentum,  and  the  much 
larger  concave  and  grate  surface  ac¬ 
complish  results  in  separation  that  the 
old  style  machine  cannot  reach. 

The  Red  River  Special  saves  enough 
more  of  the  farmer’s  grain  and  time  to 
pay  his  thresh  bill. 

Make  the  thresherman  bring  a  Red 
RiverSpecial  to  do  your  threshing,  or 
if  you  have  a  job  large  enough,  buy  a 
“Junior”  Red  River  Special,  hook  it  up 
with  your  gas  tractor  and  do  your  own 
threshing.  Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co* 

In  Continuous  Business  Sin*e  1848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers.  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil -Gad  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Iragersoll  Paint* 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors^-for  all  purpose- 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  24  J  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  ft  .Y. 


and 

^  quotes  l 

^  lowest  Factory  Prices  on  hteh 

_  -  RTado  farm  fenco,  Ratos,  lawn 

fence, barb  wire, etc.,  160 styles.  Postal 
brinRs  Bitfiroat  Fence  Bargain  Book  evor 
printed.  Write  today,  Siunpiu  to  test  and 


}ook  freo,  post  paid. 

ME  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO..  Dept. 


159,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 


SOLVED 


Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  a  inf  barley.  A  perfect 
machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
have  been  looking  for  for  20 
.  F.  Ma.-se.v.  "It  will  meet  every 
IT.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Trim.  Exp. 
Booklet  30  free. 


combination 
machine  I 
years.”  W 
demand. 

Station. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.. Morristown, Tenn 


HOI  ST  SS 

The  largo  show  of  "Hoists"  is  now  on.  in  order  noi 
to  bo  late  for  the  haying  season  it  will  be  necessary 
to  get  m  line.  The  time  is  short,  so  order  now.  let 
us  explain  how  we  can  save  you  money,  write  for 
quotations  and  circular". 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

11-13  State  Street  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 

Sold  by  The  John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Baltimore,  MJ. 


5*o#j*o*  *r*3*c*0*o»"«* *o •*•***• 
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Practical 
••  Live  Stock  Books  :i 

£  FOR  SALE  BY  RJRAL  NEW-YORKER  I* 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— Henry  .  $2.50  ^ 
£  MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS-  § 

Stocking . 2-00 

M  DISEASES  OF  ANlMALS-lWnyo  .  1.75 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 
Day  .......  1.75 

*2  BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS—  ^ 

Harper . .  1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING-Van  Slyke  .  1.75  J* 
BUTTER  MAKING— Publow  .  .  .60 

MILK  TESTING — Publow  and  Troy  .60 
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A  Minnesota  Co-operative  Laundry 

Something  like  25  years  ago  The  R. 
N.-Y.  sent  out  many  letters  asking  farm¬ 
ers  if  they  were  in  favor  of  co-operative 
laundries.  Practically  all  the  replies 
showed  an  indifference  or  opposition  to 
such  a  plan.  The  reasons  were  frankly 
given.  They  thought  the  women  folks 
were  quite  able  to  do  the  washing  at 
home.  They  might  consider  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  creamery,  for  that  would  mean  a 
saving  of  money  or  a  cash  income.  A 
co-operative  laundry,  however,  would 
save  nothing  but  the  woman’s  labor,  and 
that  did  not  appear  to  be  a  cash  article. 
The  years  have  swung  around,  however, 
and  brought  many  changes.  We  are  now 
told  of  a  successful  co-operative  laundry 
in  Minnesota  which  appears  to  be  highly 
successful.  It  is  known  as  the  Chatfield 
Co-operative  Laundry  Association,  and 
was  organized  in  1912.  It  was  incor¬ 
porated  and  capitalized  at  $5,000.  While 
this  laundry  is  housed  in  the  wing  of  a 
creamery,  it  is  an  entirely  separate  or¬ 
ganization,  although  in  one  way  the  laun¬ 
dry  and  the  creamery  are  under  the  same 
management.  The  following  facts  about 
this  laundry  are  given  by  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
These  facts  are  printed  in  a  little  pamph¬ 
let,  and  are  sent  out  in  every  letter  which 
is  written  by  the  extension  people.  There 
are  600  co-operative  creameries  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  and  the  Agricultural  College  is 
trying  to  make  them  all  realize  how  the 
Chatfield  people  have  solved  the  washday 
problem.  Can  you  give  us  a  good  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  a  laundry  con¬ 
nected  with  every  creamery  that  is  doing 
a  profitable  business?  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  women  did  not  apparently  have 
much  to  say  in  public  or  community 
affairs.  Times  have  changed,  and  among 
other  things  the  women  are  now  coming 
to  be  voters,  and  they  understand  many 
of  the  privileges  which  belong  to  the 
voter. 

Equipment  for  the  laundry  was  in¬ 
stalled,  ready  to  work,  at  a  cost  of  .$9,000. 
This  equipment  consisted  of : 

Two  36x62  No.  11  plain  three-part 
wood  washers. 

One  32x30  No.  2  plain  wood  washer. 

One  26-in.  S.  C.  extractor. 

One  60-gal.  iron  soap  tank. 

One  25-gal.  II.  R.  starch  cooker. 

One  one-section  dry  room. 

Three  plain  metal  trucks. 

Three  vertical  steam  coils  and  fan. 

One  No.  11.  Sx.S  combined  irouer,  tilt 
boards,  shirt  boards  with  clamps. 

One  100-in.  five-roll  ironer,  ribbon  feed, 
automatic  stop,  belt  drive. 

One  collar  board. 

One  Litchfield  gas  burner. 

One  No.  5  shoe  band  ironer. 

One  barrel-framed  starcher. 

One  No.  24  Shaw  collar  shaper. 

One  gas  machine. 

Later  a  form  ironer  was  added. 

To  meet  the  expense  of  installation  of 
this  machinery,  funds  were  secured  by 
sale  of  stock  at  .$5  per  share.  Each  stock¬ 
holder  is  entitled  to  one  vote,  whether 
holding  one  share  or  more  than  one. 

Operators  necessary  for  this  laundry 
are  one  superintendent,  one  foreman,  five 
or  six  girls,  and  one  deliveryman.  A  com¬ 
petent  man,  experienced  in  laundry  work, 
is  essential  to  the  successful  operation  of 
a  co-operative  laundry.  The  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  laundry  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  creamery  jointly  care  for  the  heat¬ 
ing  plant. 

Country  work  is  brought  in  and  taken 
away  by  owners  on  cream  days.  Town 
work  is  collected  and  delivered.  Country 
work  costs  6c  per  lb.  for  family  wash, 
the  flat  work  mangled.  Town  work  costs 
6c  per  lb.  for  family  wash,  plus  10  per 
cent  to  cover  cost  of  delivery  and  collec¬ 
tion.  The  average  number  of  patrons 
each  month  is  206. 

Of  the  work  done.  38%  per  cent  comes 
from  the  country,  39  per  cent  from  Chat¬ 
field,  and  22%  per  cent  from  nearby 
towns. 

The  work  of  the  laundry  is  very  satis- 
faetor.  Clothing  is  clean,  white,  and 
not  tor*,  or  otherwise  injured.  About  80 
family  washings  are  done  each  week  at 
an  average  cost  of  $1.37.  Fully  half  of 
these  are  from  the  country. 

Business  in  1917  amounted  to.  . $6,750.85 


Average  per  month .  562.57 

Expenditures  for  1917 —  Percent 

For  help  .  66% 

For  rent,  supplies,  repairs,  etc.  29% 
Reserve  .  4 


The  statements  given  here  are  taken 
from  a  survey  made  in  October,  1918.  by 
Mary  L.  Bull  of  the  Extension  Division, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  seem  to 
us  to  show  that  our  slogan  should  be  “A 
co-operative  laundry  with  every  good  co- 
operative  creamery  in  the  State.” 


Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  12,  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  June,  $2.89  per  100  for 
3  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional  4c 
per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
extra  butterfat,  at  points  200  to  210 
miles  from  city. 

PUTTER. 

The  market  has  been  higher  since  last 
report,  but  supplies  increased  later  and 
prices  settled  to  about  last  week’s  figures. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

@ 

53 

Good  to  Choice  . 

@ 

51^ 

Lower  Grades . 

0 

47 

City  made . 

@ 

48 

Dairy,  best  . 

@ 

51  >2 

Common  to  good . 

@ 

50 

Packing  Stock . 

@ 

46 

Process . 

w 

50 

CHEESE. 

The  market  is  weak  and  prices  one 
cent  lower  on  most  grades. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  31  m  31Ja 

Good  to  choice .  29  @  30  ~ 

Skims,  beet.  . .  24  @  25 

Fair  to  trood .  12  @  20 


EGGS. 

Receipts  and  lighter  and  conditions  im¬ 
proved  on  sound,  dependable  stock,  which 
is  5  to  10c  above  last  week’s  demoralized 
market.  Low  grades  are  being  moved 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  56  <8  48 

Medium  to  good . 48  @  55 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  47  @  49 

Common  to  (food .  43  a  46 

Gathered,  best,  white .  54  a  55 

Medium  to  yood,  mixed  colors  .. .  45  a  49 

Lower  grades .  30  @  36 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 12  00  @15  20 

Bulls  .  8  00  @12  00 

Cows .  5  50  @12  25 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  16  00  @19  50 

Culls .  7  00  @10  00 

Hogs . 1 . 18  00  @20  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  6  00  @10  50 

Lambs  . 15  00  @2100 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  choice  ....  . 24  @  25 

Common  to  good .  18  @  21 

Pork  .  22  @  26 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  5  00  @12  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers  are  in  larger  supply.  Prices 


reported  on  the  general  run  of  stock  are  : 
Fowls,  33  to  ole ;  broilers,  50  to  55c ; 
roosters,  IS  to  19c ;  ducks,  30  to  35c ; 
geese,  19  to  20c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best . 

Medium  to  good . 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . 

Broilers,  lb . 

Fowls . 

Roosters . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  doz . 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lb* . . 

Pea . 

Medium  . . 

Red  Kidney . 

W  bite  Kidney  . . . 

Yellow  Eve . 

Lima,  Call  torn  la . 

.  6  25 

....11  25 

FRUITS. 


@  '  49 
@  46 

@  43 

@  39 

@  55 

@  36 

@  23 

@  35 

@  9  50 


@11  75 
@  8  00 
@  8  00 
@13  00 
@12  25 
@  7  50 
@9  50 


Apples  are  practically  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  except  some  barreled  stock  from  the 
West,  which  is  wholesaling  mainly  from 
$2.50  to  $5  per  box.  Strawberries  are 
in  fairly  large  supply,  but  continue  high 
when  sound.  Peaches  in  large  receipt 
from  Georgia  and  the  Caroliuas.  Prices 
are  running  mainly  low,  owing  to  the 
poor  quality,  either  soft  or  too  green. 
Watermelons  continue  too  high  to  in¬ 
duce  much  consumption.  Supplies  are 
increasing  and  lower  prices  will  doubt¬ 
less  prevail  soon. 


Strawberries,  qt . 

Oranges,  box  . 

Lemons,  box  . 

Grape  Fruit . 

Pineapples.  36s  to  30s . 

Peaches.  Southern.  6-bkt.  crate 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

Watermelons,  carload . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Cherries,  81b.  bkt . 


15  @  28 

,  5  50  @  7  00 
4  25  @  5  00 
6  00  @  9  (10 
4  25  @  5  25 
fO  @  3  25 
6  50  @810 
500  HO @  700  nO 
15  @  25 

75  @  1  25 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  both  new  and  old,  are  in 
large  receipt  and  the  general  run  of 
stock  is  selling  lower.  Some  soft  and 
sprouted  old  and  very  small  new  have 
gone  as  high  as  $2  her  bbl.  Cabbage 
scarce.  Lettuce  much  lower .  Onion 
market  firm.  Peas  and  string  beans  in 
larger  supply. 


Potatoes— old,  180  lbs . 

Southern,  new.  bbl..  best  . 

Southern,  common  to  good  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage— bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions,  new,  bu . 

String  Beans  bu . . . 

Squash,  New,  bu,  ,  . . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl  . 

Asparagus,  dox . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Peas.  bu.  bkt . 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate . 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 

Rhubarb. 100  bunches  . 

Sweet  Corn,  bbl . 

Cauliflower,  bu.  bkt . 

Horseradish.  100  lbs . 

Peppers,  bu.  \ . 

Komaine,  bbl . . 

Mushrooms,  bbl . 


2 

75 

@ 

4 

00 

8 

00 

@10 

00 

2 

00 

@ 

6 

00 

2 

00 

0 

6 

50 

1 

50 

@ 

2 

25 

2 

oo 

* 

4 

50 

2 

25 

@ 

3 

25 

50 

0 

1 

00 

2 

00 

§' 

4 

00 

1 

60 

@ 

3 

00 

50 

® 

1 

75 

1 

50 

@ 

3 

.50 

.50 

0 

1 

25 

3 

00 

0 

5 

00 

.50 

@ 

1 

00 

1 

75 

0 

4 

.50 

1 

50 

@ 

3 

SO 

1 

00 

@ 

1 

60 

50 

@ 

2 

50 

1 

00 

@ 

2 

00 

2 

00 

@ 

4 

50 

4 

oo 

@ 

.5 

00 

1 

50 

@ 

2 

25 

4 

00 

@ 

6 

00 

I 

00 

@ 

2 

25 

75 

@ 

I 

25 

50 

@ 

1 

CO 

nAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  46  00  @47  00 


No.  3 . 

@42  00 
@35  00 

No  grade 

.  30  00 

(Coutiuued 
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MOLINE® 

Ct? - -  " 

^  MOLINE-MANDT  Wagons  are  now  . 
built  with  standard  auto  track  of  56  inches. 

More  automobiles  are  in  use  than  all  other 
vehicles  combined,  and  road  tracks  are 
made  by  them.  With  your  standard  auto 
track  Moline- Mandt  Wagon  you  can  now 
follow  the  auto  nits  and  your  wagon 
will  run  smoother,  easier,  last  longer  and 
haul  heavier  loads. 

Moline-MandtWagons  are  better  than 
ever.  Look  where  and  long  as  you  will, 
you  won’t  find  a  more  serviceable,  easier 
running,  durableand  better  looking  wagon 
than  the  Moline-Mandt. 

Constructed  of  the  best,  air-seasoned 
wood  stocks,  ironed  in  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  manner,  built  by  the  most  experienced 
and  skilled  wagon  builders— these  are  just  a 
few  reasons  for  Moline-Mandt  superiority. 

Features  such  as  Moline-Mandt  steel  axle, 
steel  bolster  stakes  and  many  others  are  found 
only  on  Moline  Wagons. 

See  your  Moline  Dealernow 
and  ask  him  to  show  you  other 
good  features  of  the  Moline- 
Mandt  Wagon — if  you  are  not 
already  familiar  with  them. 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plow* 

ttteel  and  chilled) 
Harrow* 

Planter* 
Cultivator* 

Crain  Drill* 

Lime  Sower* 
Mower* 

Hay  Rake* 

Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stacker* 

Crain  Binders 
Com  Binder* 

Pities*  Scale* 
Spreaders 
Wagon* 
Moline-Universal  Tractors 
Stephen*  Salient  Six 
Automobile* 


MOLINE  PLOW  C0t  MOLINEILL 

MANUFACTURERS  OP  QUALITY  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  SINCE  t865 


Vi 


|O0  IBS  X*”  f  T JfWHZ 

IKT-  A£KI 

KAWTACTlffff  O  SY 

fNT£a*AnO#AL  5UGARFLED  < 

MJNNCAPOUS 

PRQTEINjvor  15,00 

FAT  sdumtw  4*QC 

CA*80Hr5f?ATC5 

FIBER  rm*  ihg.PC 


International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

For  Your  Cows  This  Summer 


International  Special  Dairy  Feed 
is  composed  of  scientifically 
blended  grains,  grain  products, 
cottonseed  meal,  molasses,  etc. 
It  stimulates  the  appetite,  keeps 


cows  in  good  flesh,  and  above 
all,  increases  ,the  milk  flow  and 
lowers  your  feed  bill.  Hundreds 
of  dairymen  report  a  gain  of  2  qts. 
of  milk  per  day  from  each  cow. 


and  to  insure  full  milk  production  next  winter,  start  feeding  y< 
cows  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  right  now.  Go  to  yoi 
dealer  and  order  a  trial  ton.  The  feed  is  right — the  price  is  right, 
Weguarantee  it.  If  there  is  no  International  dealer  near 
y  you.  write  us  direct. 

International  Sugar  Feed  Co.  v1 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  * 

Live  Salesmen  Wanted  __  ^ 
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START  the  engine,  then  attach  the 
vacuum  hose  to  the  pipe  line;  apply 
the  teat  cups  to  two  cows  and  the  Em¬ 
pire  Milking  Machine  will  finish  the  job. 

Empire  Milkers  are  so  simple  and  easy 
to  operate  that  anyone  can  do  the  milk¬ 
ing — your  boy  or  girl  can  do  it  when 
other  important  work  »«lls  you  and  your 
men  away  from  the  dairy  barn. 

With  the  Empire  Milking  Machine 
you  can  either  keep  more  cows,  or  use 
less  help.  It  takes  the  drudgery  out  of 
milking  and  reduces  this  chore  to  a  uni¬ 
form  and  business-like  system.  With  it 
you  will  produce  better  milk  and  more 


of  it.  Your  cows  will  be  milked  uni¬ 
formly— one  reason  for  increased  milk 
flow.  You  will  cut  dairy  costs  and  in¬ 
crease  milk  profits. 

Empire  Milking  Machines  enable 
one  man  to  do  the  milking  formerly 
done  by  three.  They  are  all  that  have 
prevented  many  farmers  from  going  out 
of  the  dairy  business  and  they  are  help¬ 
ing  many  others  make  increased  milk 
profits. 

Don’t  neglect  this  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  them.  Write  for  catalog 
No.  23  and  let  us  refer  you  to  our  local 
dealer. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream 
Separators  and  Gasoline  Engines 


MILKING  IVI 

. . . . 


Chicago,  III.  Denver,  Col.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  Canada 


M  I  IM 


s 


SSgK»U 


Buy  a  late  model 
1919  Gallows;  Separa¬ 
tor  on  Dm  special  lirn 
ited  sale  and  sir 
enough  to  lm>  other 
implements  ><->u 
need.  Note 

these  new  low 
prices  below  — 
srood  only  un*il 
July  15th  Bey 
your  Galloway 
Separator  now  und 
take  advantage  of  r hi# 
frreat  cot  price  offer. 
Remember,  this  sale  applies  to  all  the 
four  trood  sites  on  the  famous  Galloway 
Sanitary  Separator  that  is  unsurpassed  , 
tor  close  skimming,  easy  run¬ 
ning  easy  washing,  dura¬ 
bility,  simplicity,  and  all- 
'round  efficiency. 

Note  These  Reduced  Prices 


Old  1919  CataloK 
Prices 


Good  only  until  July  t3 

$46.96 

so.  7,  JMS]  SS'p'HS  51-80 

So.  9.  56.90 

sou.  65.75 

Over  300.000  satisfied  users.  Separa¬ 
tors  shipped  from  points  near  you  * 
save  you  freight.  Write  today- 
order  direct  from  this  ad. 

Wm.  Galloway  CoSw*X™owm 


MINERAL1 


muse 

over 


HEAVE?0 


-years 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

$3  Pat-koge  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
hack.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

WNERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  A»e.,  Pittsburg.  P* 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  tw  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Great  Hog  Profits 

21- 

GALLON 

f  Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Cuts  your  feeding  costs.  Have  bigger 
pigs,  !a;:er  hogs.  Get  them  ready  Icr 
market  in  far  less  time.  You  can  do  it. 
Prove  at  our  risk  that  MilkoILie  is  the 
surest  farm  money  maker  known. 

Guaranteed  Trial  OHer  ten  Ballons,  BaJf  a 

barrel,  or  a  barrel.  Take  30  days  —  feed  half  to  your 
hogs  and  poultry.  If  not  absolutely  satisfied  return 
the  unused  part  and  we  will  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  us  —  no  charge  for  the  half  you  used. 

Mill/alino  has  a  base  of  Pure  Modified  Buttermilk 
ITlllKUililU  to  which  essential  fats  and  acids  nro 
added.  Milkolino  comes  in  condensed  form.  Will 
keep  indefinitely  in  any  climate.  Will  not  mould, 
sour  or  rot.  Plies  will  not  come  near  it. 

On  n  ToIIati  Fori  eding  mix  one  part  Milkoline 
aI  UailUIl  with  CO  parts  water  or  swill  and 
feed  with  tour  osu.  1  grain  feeds.  It  helps  keep  hogs 
healthy,  t..eir  appetites  keen  and  makes  more  pork  per 
bushel  of  rrrain.  Stop  buying  buttermilk  of  uncertain 
quality.  Use  Milkolino  and  you  will  always  be  sure 
of  uniform  acidity,  and  at  a  cost  of  2c  a  gallon  or  less 
when  fed  as  directed.  Many  users  say  Milkoline 
saves  them  one-third  on  feed  bills  because  it  makes 
thiur  hoes  and  poultry  assimilate  all  their  feed. 

•f  Pmfit  W.H. Graham, Middleton, Mo., 

10  rrUIlI  writes  that  be  got  an  extra  $420 
worth  of  pork  from  $30  worth  of  Milkolinoin  a  Bixty 
day  feed.  He  made  an  actual  test  of  this  lot  of  hogs 
in  comparison  with  another  bunch.  We  could  quote 
hundreds  of  testimonials,  but  the  best  proof  is  that 
we  legally  guarantee  Milkoline  to  bo  satisfactory  or 
refund  your  money,  (  you  are  the  judge)  and  refer  ycu 
toS.  W.  Blvd.  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  R.  G. 
Dunn  &  Co.  MILKOLINE  Is  Just  as  good  for 
Poultry  as  for  Hogs. 

Order  from  Nearest  Dealer  or  Direct  from  this  Ad 

Send  check  or  money  order  and  ask  for  free  booklet, 
“Xlusties  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market.” 

6  Gals,  at  Creamery  $1.50  per  gal . $7.50 

10  “  ”  “  1.25  per  c  al . 12.50 

16  **  “  **  l.lOpcrgal . 16.50 

82  “  **  M  1.00  per  gal . 32.00 

65  ••  **  **  .90  per  gal . 49.60 

No  charge  for  kege  or  berrals.  Prlcoe  F.  O.  B. 

Nearest  Dealer  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO.  3,&,8SaSW.  B«i&- 

Distributors: 

Anderson  &  Borok,  FishkiM,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  Blanchard.  880  Plymouth  St  .Abbington,  Mass. 
Frank  S.  Jones,  305  Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Cow  and  Her  Care 


Storing  Butter 

I  am  making  a  surplus  of  butter  and 
would  like  directions  for  preserving  it  for 
table  use  in  the  Winter.  What  I  salt 
down  now  keeps  fresh  for  about  two 
weeks  and  then  starts  to  go  ranoid.  I 
keep  it  in  stone  crocks  in  the  cellar  with 
a  layer  of  cheesecloth  over  it.  and  some 
salt  on  top  of  that,  and  over  it  all  the  lid 
of  the  crock.  The  cellar  is  quite  damp 
and  butter  also  molds  in  the  crocks.  _  I 
think  there  must  be  some  way  of  keeping 
it  fresh,  because  the  butter  that  is  sold 
in  the  stores  must  have  been  kept  quite  a 
time  before  it  reaches  the  customers. 

Greenwich.  Conn.  H.  n.  n. 

Butter  to  be  stored  in  the  homo  should 
be  made  out  of  clean-flavored,  sweet,  pas¬ 
teurized  or  raw  cream  ripened  only 
slightly.  The  best  method  is  to  keep  the 
cream  sweet  until  the  day  before  churn¬ 
ing.  when  the  can  of  cream  should  be  set 
in  a  wash  boiler  of  hot  water  over  the 
fire  and  the  cream  heated  to  142  to  145° 
F.  and  held  there  for  25  minutes.  Stir 
the  cream  frequently  during  the  heating. 
The  cream  is  then  cooled  down  to  the 
churning  temperature,  about  50°  F.  this 
time  of  year  for  a  30  per  cent  cream,  he’d 
over  night  and  churned.  Salt  the.  butter  1 
oz.  to  the  pound.  It  may  be  packed  solidly 
in  jars  or  prints  may  ho  used.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  better.  If  the  butter  is  put  into  jars 
in  a  mass,  the  containers  should  ho  thor¬ 
oughly  scalded.  After  packing,  the  butter 
should  he  covered  with  a  white  cloth  that 
has  been  scalded  in  boiling  water.  Then 
a  covering  of  salt  about  1/32  in.  deep 
is  added.  The  cloth  is  to  aid  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  salt’when  the  butter  is  taken  from 
the  bar. 

Wlion  prints  we  used  the  jars  should  ho 
treated  by  scalding,  as  in  the  above  case. 
Next,  a  brine  should  he  made  sufficiently 
strong  to  float  an  egg.  ThiS  will  require 
about  one-fourth  as  much  salt  as  water. 
Iu  some  cases  it  is  wise  to  boil  the  water 
to  kill  the  micro-organisms  in  it.  before 
the  salt  is  added.  Then  a  white  cord 
should  he  tied  around  each  print,  for  the 
wrapper  is  likely  to  float  away  if  not 
tied  to  it.  The  prints  are  then  packed  in 
the  jar  and  a  follower,  such  as  a  stone 
plate  or  a  wooden  circle,  placed  on  the 
butter.  Occasionally  concrete  followers 
are  employed.  If  wood  is  used  for  this 
purpose  care  must  he  observed  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  wood  that  will  not  impart  an  un¬ 
desirable  flavor  to  the  butter.  The  next 
st on  is  to  place  a  stone  or  a  brick  on  the 
follower  to  keep  the  butter  submerged  in 
the  brine.  These  followers  and  weights 
must  be  carefully  cleaned  and  scalded. 
Finally  the  brine  should  be  poured  over 
the  butter.  It  may  be  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  add  brine  to  keep  the  but¬ 
ter  covered  with  the  salt  solution. 

The  print  is  more  convenient  to  take 
from  the  jar  than  solid  packed  butter. 
Fifty  1-lb.  prints  can  be  packed  in  a  10- 
gal.  jar.  Less  print  butter  can  be  packed 
in  a  container  than  the  solid  butter. 
Keep  in  a  cool  place.  hen  covered 
carefully  with  brine  or  salt,  butter  may 
be  held  in  the  cold  room  where  vegetables 
and  fruit  are  kept.  H.  F.  J. 


Selection  of  Breed  for  Butterfat 

Last  March  you  published  the  world’s 
records  of  the  dairy  breeds,  also  color 
and  average  weights  of  mature  animals. 
I  am  about  to  change  from  the  raising  of 
scrub  cattle  to  Ayrshire,  Guernsey  or 
Holstein.  You  have  the  average  weights 
of  those  three  breeds  the  same.  Is  not 
this  a  mistake?  The  Guernsey  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  I  always  believed  to  he  of  the  same 
siz«.  hut  a  mature  Holstein  cow  I  always 
believed  to  weigh  between  1,200  and  1.400 
lbs.,  and  this  was  the  only  preference  I 
had  for  choosing  them.  If  they  do  not 
average  any  heavier  than  the  Guernsey 
I  will  choose  the  Guernsey,  where  I  get 
a  better  quality  of  milk.  I  have  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  milk,  but  sell  cream  to  a  cream¬ 
ery.  E.  M.  B. 

Montour  Co..  Pa. 

The  weights  given  were  averages.  Ayr- 
shires  and  Guernseys  do  run  about  the 
same  weight,  hut  the  Holstein  is  much 
heavier,  running  1.200  to  1.400  lbs.,  as 
you  suggest.  The  matter  of  choosing  a 
breed  for  making  cream  is  a  more  or  loss 
delicate  one  unless  a  man  has  a  strong 
liking  for  a  certain  breed,  and  that  is 
usually  the  one  for  him  to  select.  Pound 
for  pound,  butterfat  can  probably  he  pro¬ 
duced  more  economically  with  Jerseys  or 
Guernseys  when  feed  only  is  considered, 
but  to  offset  this  we  have  the  extra 
weight  of  thp  black  and  white,  larger 
calves  and  more  skim-milk  to  feed.  The 
feeding  value  of  skim-milk  is  to  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  the  same,  regardless  of 
breed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  may  be 
no  great  difference  which  breed  you 
choose.  Local  conditions,  i.  e..  breed  be¬ 
ing  kept  all  about  you,  may  largely  de¬ 
termine  this  matter  for  you.  it.  F.  J. 


Value  of  Clover  Silage 

The  increased  cost  of  milk  production, 
particularly  the  increased  cost  of  grain, 
has  made  it  necessary  for  every  dairyman 
to  save  in  the  best  possible  shape  every 
pound  of  home-grown  feed.  Of  the  home¬ 
grown  feeds  none  is  more  valuable  than 
a  good  crop  of  clover,  and  none  is  harder 
to  handle  when  weather  conditions  are 
poor.  The  possibility  of  having  at  con¬ 


siderable  expense  raised  a  good  crop  of 
clover,  only  to  .see  it  ruined  by  a  spell 
of  bad  weather,  has  brought  the  problem 
of  clover  silage  to  the  front.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  clover  as  a  silo  crop  would 
have  ever  boon  considered  had  it  not  been 
for  this  condition,  since  no  one  has  been 
heard  to  claim  the  superiority  of  clover 
to  corn,  either  in  quantity  of  yield  or  in 
quality  of  silage.  The  question  has 
rather  been.  “Can  I  safely  put  clover  in 
a  silo?  Will  the  silage  keep?  Will  the 
cows  eat  it?”  Experience  has  answered 
all  of  these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 
Experience,  though  still  limited,  has  also 
brought  out  a  number  of  conditions  that 
must  be  observed.  The  first  of  these  is 
that  the  clover  must  be  green.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  that  it  must  he  tramped  very  com¬ 
pactly  into  the  silo.  Recently  The  R. 
N.-Y.  brought  out  the  fact  that  farmers 
are  tending  to  tramp  corn  less,  allowing 
it  to  settle  of  its  own  weight.  This  prac¬ 
tice  will  not  work  in  the  case  of  clover. 
The  third  is  that  it  must  be  fed  off  a 
trifle  more  rapidly — particularly  in  warm 
weather — than  corn  silage.  The  fourth 
is  that  in  feeding  it  the  feeder  will  have 
to  depend  upon  it  for  the  same  qualities 
that  he  gets  from  corn  silage,  rather  than 
for  the  high  feeding  value  that  is  nor¬ 
mally  expected  from  leguminous  crops. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  of  the 
above  conditions  the  first  two  are  impor¬ 
tant  ones.  I  know  of  a  case  where  part  of 
a  silo  was  filled  with  green  clover  from 
the  field,  just  as  it  was  cut.  and  tramped 
down  very  hard,  and  part  filled  with  the 
same  clover,  which  was  watered  as  it 
went  into  the  blower,  and  also  tramped 
hard.  Of  the  two  lots  of  silage,  the  man 
who  fed  it  told  me  that  that  which  was 
not  watered  was  much  superior  in  quality. 
This  and  other  evidence  that  is  available 
would  lead  to  the  following  conclusions: 
That  good  clover  silage  can  he  made  from 
green  clover,  if  it  is  run  through  a  cutter 
and  tramped  down  very  compactly  in  the 
silo :  that  in  this  way  many  a  good  crop 
can  be  saved,  and  that  the  resulting  clover 
silage  is  not  very  much,  if  any.  superior 
to  corn  silage.  For  this  reason  it  is 
probably  not  good  business  to  ensile  the 
clover  crop  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
save  it;  and  to  this  may  be  added  a  fur¬ 
ther  reason  for  ensiling  it  which  applies 
to  the  second  cutting,  and  that  is  that  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  clover  may  usually  be  put 
into  the  si'o  with  less  labor  than  it  can 
be  made  into  well-cured  hay. 

H.  E.  BABCOCK. 


The  Grain  for  a  Dairv  Herd 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  article 
on  cost  of  a  quart  of  milk  by  Mr.  Boody 
(see  page  830).  He  gave  liberal  figures 
except  for  feed  bought,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  should  have  been  nearer  $6,000  than 
anything  else  if  prices  are  what  they  are 
here.  Cows  able  to  produce  as  his  would 
consume  at  least  12  lbs.  of  grain,  and  it 
has  cost  here  from  $60  to  $70  per  ton. 
'Would  you  give  us  some  more  information 
on  this' point?  c.  n.  Jordan. 

Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Jordan  says.  “It  seems  to  me  the 
cost  of  feed  bought  should  be  nearer 
$0,000  than  anything  else  if  prices  are 
what  they  are  here,  Cows  able  to  produce 
as  his  would  consume  at  least  12  lbs.  of 
grain,  and  it  has  cost  here  from  $60  to 
$70  per  ton.”  We  fed  during  the  year 
43.200  lbs.  of  grain  at  a  cost  of  $1,384, 
or  $64  a  ton.  We  fed  grain  approxi¬ 
mately  seven  months,  and  produced  in 
those  seven  months  213.000  lbs.  of  milk. 
This  is  a  ratio  of  1 :4.9,  which  is  probably 
too  wide  for  best  results,  hut  one  can 
hardly  quarrel  with  a  man  on  the  ground 
that  his  cost  of  production  is  low  because 
he  didn’t  feed  enough  grain  !  Presumably 
by  feeding  more  grain  we  would  have  in¬ 
creased  our  milk  production  by  so  much 
as  to  have  more  than  gotten  our  money 
back  for  the  extra  grain,  and  so  actually 
reduced  the  cost  of  production  per  quart. 
If  we  didn’t  get  our  money  back  in  the 
extra  milk  produced,  where  would  be  the 
advantage  in  feeding  more  grain? 

Mr.  Jordan  should  hoar  in  mind  that 
we  fed  Alfalfa  and  clover  and  excellent 
silage  full  of  ears.  We  do  not  raise  what 
is  called  silage  corn.  We  raise  the  same 
corn  for  our  silo  as  we  raise  to  husk,  and 
it  is  full  of  grain.  Moreover,  in  October 
we  begin  to  supplement  short  pastures 
with  silage.  Furthermore,  if  our  grain 
ration  was  too  wide  for  best  results.  T  am 
confident  we  fed  too  much  hay.  I  think 
12  lbs.  per  day  per  cow  would  have  been 
nearer  the  proper  amount.  I  figured  hay 
at  1c  per  lb.  and  grain  at  approximately 
3c  per  lb.  So  if  we  had  fed  3  lbs  of  hay 
less  to  each  cow  per  day  we  could  have 
bought  with  the  money  saved  1  lb.  of 
grain  for  each  cow  per  day.  For  2JO  days 
that  would  have  amounted  to  10.500  Iks. 
of  grain  (1  lb.  per  day  for  50  cows,  210 
days).  That  would  have  made  our  total 
grain  fed  63.700  lbs.,  which  on  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  213.000  lbs.  of  milk  would  have 
made  a  ratio  of  almost  exactly  1  :4.  In 
the  total  cost  of  all  the  feed  the  result 
would  have  been  exactly  the  same. 

Mr  Jordan  must  have  made  some  error 
in  arriving  at  his  figure  of  $6,000.  as  the 
cost  of  feed  for  such  cows  as  ours.  With 
feed  at  $64  per  ton  we  could  have  bought 
93%  tons,  or  187.500  lbs.,  for  $6,000.  To 
have  fed  this  amount  to  cows  producing 
213.000  lbs.  of  milk  would  have  made  a 
ratio  of  1 :1.1.  Edgar  boody. 
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A  Life  and  Death  matter!  Many 
chicks  die  simply  because  they  can’t 
digest  the  food  given  them.  Give 
the  chick  a  chance.  Use  H-0  Steam- 
Cooked  Chick  Feed. 

The  new,  5-lb.  carton 
of  H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 
is  a  handy,  durable  and  compact 
way  to  get  acquainted  with  us. 
Your  dealer  can  get  it  for  you. 

If  you  cannot  gat  it  from  your  dealer, 
writ*  for  sample*  and  wa  will  arranga 
to  hav*  you  auppliad. 

THE  H-0  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Bnffal*.  N.  Y. 

Member:  U.  S.  Food  Administration.  License  No.  G-12,996 
John  J.  Campbell,  Eastern  Sales  A(t.,  Hartford.  Conn. 


•  • 

RABBITS 

It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 


Belgians,  Flemish  Giants  "r  any  other  bree<i 


Kufu*  I 

It  e  d  UOIJJIflllJfj  riCIIIISII  U  Id  II 13  Pedigraed  and  Registered 

it  you  can  buy  your  foundation  Stock  from  tho  Best. 


First  Prize  Winners  of  This  Country  and  England 

F01- a  trifle  more  than  you  would  pay  for  common  Stock. 

Shabbtarado,  Rag.,  No  4655,  Sr.  1st  Pr.  W.  Syracuse  St.  Fair,  Sept.,  1918 
Ecco  Bill,  Reg.,  No.  5113,  Sr.  1st  Prize  W.,  Colo.  Sp «j..  1918,  Colo.,  1918 
tedwood  Major,  Reg.,  No.  F810,  Sr.  1st  Pr.  W..  Muncie.  Ind.,  Feb.,  1919 
Golden  Rod,  Reg.,  No.  8496,  Sr.  1st  Prize  aod  Calor,  Denver,  Colo.,  1918 
Stourado  Kid,  Reg.,  No.  F811,  Jr.  1st  P.  and  Cup,  Muncie,  Ind.,  Feb.,  1919 
Madison  Vida.  Reg.,  No.  10482,  1st  P.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Apr.,  1913 
Manchester,  Reg,,  No.  7600,  Dutch  Black  Sr.  Buck  W.  of  5  1st*  Best  in 
Syracuse,  Sept.,  1918,  and  Best  in  Grand  Rapids  ,  Mich  ,  Apr.,  1919 
Adolph,  Reg.,  No.  7301,  N.  G.  Flemish  Bk.  1st  P.  W  Gd.  Rapids,  Mich.,  1919 
TIIE  OFF-8PKING  OF  THIS  QUALITY  STOCK 
is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  the  Off-Spring  <»£ 
poor  Stock.  Buy  them  and  you  won’t  LOSE  YOUIl  TIME 
OH  MONEY.  If  not  satisfactory  on  arrival,  water,  feed, 
and  return  them  and  I  will  refund  your  money. 


JOSEPH  BLANK,  Depl.  A,  428  Highland  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Belgian  Hares 

(Rabbits)  Utility  Stock 

Reds.  Grays,  and  Broken  colors.  3  to  4  mos.old.  S5 
Pair:  @7 -Trio.  For  auswer  to  questions  send  stamp. 
CHAS  A.  COOK,  220  Washington  St..  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Belgian  Haros  Ru*l,s?e<*?’  Horn  pedigreed  bucks.  Five 


dollars.  L  S 


1UOS.  old.  three  dollars  each.  Pairs,  live 

ROBINSON,  Xruxnansburg,  N.  Y. 


Belgian  Hares,  NewZealand  Reds&FlemishGianis 

Young  and  old  stock  at  all  times.  Pedigreed  and  utility. 
Stamp  for  prices.  N.  8  1*0  0  It,  liavenu,  New  York 


Flemish  and  Belgian  Hares 

5- m  os-old.  $4  a  pair.  O-mos.-old,  $5  a  pair.  18-mo-*. - 

uld.Iioe.  $4.  H.P.  Al^lchers,  Tarrytotvn,  N.Y. 


POULTRY 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds 

and  Buff  Wyaudottes.  Eggs,  !S‘~— 15. 
LEON  SAGE  -  Crown  Point,  New  York 


AIIIAVO  S.  C.  Buff  I.eghorns,  Bar.  Rocks.  Parcel 
I.  H  I L  n  N  F09t  Service.  Cir.  Free.  Guarantee  .Saiis- 

VIIIVIIW  faction.  JACOB  NEIMUND,  Boi  2.  MeAlisterville,  Pi. 


CakuPkinLo  10.000  each  week;  20  varieties;  utility  and 
DaDjUuluKS  exhibition  stock:  list  free.  Stamps 
appreciated.  SPENCER  H  A  TCH  E  It  Y,  Spencer,  Ohio 


White  Wyandottes  S& 

UOl'N'I  AIN  VIEW  I’OULTBI  FARM.  Hopewell  Jnnetion,  N.  T. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  pfr% 

R.  C.  Red  and  B.  P.  R.  Eggs.  S3  per  15.  Shropshire 
Sheep.  H  j*  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Penn. 


Bn  n^wl.  10-week  pullets,  Park-Thorapson 
■  *  •  nUl/K  strain,  gl  .28.  Collie  pups.  $8. 

EL  1IKITON  FARM,  Darlington,  Maryland 


WUITC  DOPIfC  6  yearling  hens, 

t  rCVJL/IVO  one  Rooster.  S20 
STELLA  TILLINGHAST,  Ovid,  New  York 

On  Account  of  My  Health 

SIX  M  V TED  PAIRS  OF  AFKICAN  GEESE 
AND  FIVE  GANDERS  FOK  $80. 

E.  W.iGEK  SMITH  -  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  lor  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  hea*  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 


Trap  Nest 
Records 


\X7E  have  had  printed 
on  cardboard  1134x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  a  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W.F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30tb  Street.  New  York 


EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  5,  1919. 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ' 


1st  yr. 

2d  yr.Wk.Tot’l 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  .1 . 

1956 

1366 

42 

1  (00 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1548 

1192 

44 

1048 

Otto  0.  Luhrs,  N.  J . 

1474 

1245 

35 

1151 

0.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

1 689 

1488 

53 

1246 

Harry  H.  Olier,  N.  J . 

1443 

1533 

32 

1257 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1199 

1291 

36 

1055 

George  O.  Ward,  Me . 

1459 

1381 

52 

1172 

Woodside  Farm.  R.  I . 

1867 

837 

62 

1342 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Hodge,  Mass . 

1635 

1060 

44 

1109 

Holliston  Hill  Pool.  Fin., Mass. 

1985 

1170 

53 

1281 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  V . 

1573 

1035 

51 

874 

VietorB.  Reichenbuch,  Pa . 

1(138 

899 

41 

826 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . . 

1662 

1137 

45 

940 

Wilhurtha  Poultry  Farm  X-  J  .. 

1214 

994 

38 

693 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  X'.  .).. 

1447 

1245 

42 

1051 

T.  ,1.  ICiislin.  X.  .1 . . 

1302 

nu 

49 

880 

J.  M.  Jones.  X.  J . 

18.74 

1272 

47 

1079 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

1445 

1173 

41 

1223 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  X.  .1 . 

1412 

1044 

28 

798 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

1123 

40 

1037 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm.  X.  .J. 

1.798 

1288 

42 

1076 

Lusscmlt  Farm.  N.  J . 

1761 

1266 

51 

1324 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.J . 

1485 

1215 

38 

891 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  I . 

1410 

1090 

45 

1240 

Sunny  brook  Farm,  N.J . 

1460 

1263 

30 

863 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  X.  J . 

1721 

1598 

29 

972 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Hake  Farm,  R.  I . 

1513 

1193 

34 

924 

Sunny  brook  Farm,  N.  J  . 

148.4 

1223 

43 

910 

Wllburtlia  Poultry  Farm,  X’.  J. 

1253 

1069 

52 

1032 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland.  Yt . 

1.791 

836 

41 

831 

\V.  P.  Laing.  X.  J . 

897 

919 

34 

1303 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  X.  J . 

127y 

1009 

26 

717 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  X.  .1 . . . 

1522 

964 

48 

994 

H.  W.  Colliiigwood,  N.J . 

1425 

1325 

43 

1U46 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

1231 

24 

897 

Ktjou  Poultry  Farm,  X.  ,1 . 

1479 

1153 

51 

814 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1522 

1193 

bl 

1136 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  X.  J . 

1635 

1345 

46 

1149 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.  J . 

1966 

1275 

59 

1487 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa.... 

h/82 

891 

45 

1132 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

1451 

50 

1344 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

1843 

1704 

51 

1158 

Will  Barron,  England . 

2053 

1509 

53 

1275 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  X’.  J.. 

1425 

1128 

50 

1191 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1698 

1485 

41 

1109 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

1734 

1540 

51 

1246 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

1674 

1409 

54 

1061 

Jos.  H,  Cohen,  N.  .1 . 

1730 

1489 

56 

1056 

J.  S.  Cray  &  .Son,  N.  J . 

1649 

1362 

52 

1305 

Clias.  Duval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

1728 

1527 

50 

1114 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depne,  X’.  J . 

1714 

1061 

40 

860 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

1595 

1250 

52 

1161 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

1772 

1438 

51 

1054 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 

1772 

1308 

55 

1419 

Weils  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

1244 

59 

1160 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  X.  J .  . . 

1277 

1089 

56 

1023 

Henry  E.  Heine,  X.  .1 . 

1622 

1373 

48 

1281 

Richard  Heine,  N.  ,1 . 

1527 

1141 

50 

H00 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio - 

1616 

1113 

59 

1213 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn.... 

1774 

1221 

53 

1104 

Hillview  Fanil,  Mo . 

1436 

1362 

50 

1027 

Holliston  Hill  Ponl.  Km.,  Mass. 

2114 

1489 

44 

773 

Piuebeach  Poultry  Farm.  N.  ,1 . . 

1412 

1368 

60 

1383 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

1719 

1573 

45 

1201 

John  R,  Lauder,  N.J. . 

1851 

1776 

55 

1216 

Luywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 

1867 

1243 

57 

1411 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

1755 

1619 

61 

1381 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  X'.  J . 

1612 

1445 

45 

1175 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

1673 

1331 

52 

122S 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

1843 

1492 

61 

1558 

Samuel  Niece  &  Soil,  X*.  .1 . 

1851 

1464 

ot 

1323 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

1635 

1462 

48 

1018 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

1538 

54 

1403 

Oakland  Farm.  NT.  J . 

Hioj 

1239 

52 

1152 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

1526 

1295 

51 

1164 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

1690 

58 

1401 

Riverside  Egg  Farm.  N\  Y . 

1815 

1434 

45 

1153 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.J . 

1614 

1404 

45 

1120 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  <  ’oun . 

1620 

1243 

47 

1013 

Sloan's  Egg  Farm,  N.J . 

1666 

1462 

50 

1083 

Pineliurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa.  ■ . . 

1884 

1368 

60 

1494 

Herman  F.  Bonder,  N.J . 

1802 

1456 

45 

1224 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.J . 

1716 

1376 

55 

1015 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  N.  J . 

13.73 

1159 

.58 

1081 

Tenacre; Poultry  Farm.  N  J _ 

1312 

1260 

50 

1126 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

1702 

1474 

58 

1248 

Training  School,  N.J. .  . 

1535 

1104 

44 

1022 

J.  Percy  Van  Zaudt.  X.  J . 

2212 

1471 

56 

1351 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen,  N.J  . 

2115 

1282 

45 

1262 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

1883 

1310 

50 

1172 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  N.  J. 

1489 

1452 

51 

1231 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

1959 

1714 

46 

1089 

Willanna  Farm,  N.J . 

1915 

1559 

51 

1106 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J  . 

1896 

1462 

50 

1192 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.G.  Richardson.  N.J . 

1448 

1029 

29 

847 

Roiny  Singer,  N.J . 

1137 

1098 

44 

1191 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J . 

1407 

1293 

45 

927 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.J . 

1746 

1398 

43 

1307 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

1758 

1227 

48 

1235 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 

1754 

1288 

52 

893 

Totals . .  161875  129499  4734  112368 


Bloated  Qhicken 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  chicken? 
It  is  seven  weeks  old.  About  a  week  ago 
oue  side  of  the  chicken  bloated.  We 
picked  it  open  and  wind  came  out.  Now 
it  seems  stiff  in  its  legs,  like  rheumatism. 

New  York.  mrs.  g.  f. 

An  escape  of  air  from  some  of  the  air 
passages,  probably  because  of  obstruction  I 
and  rupture,  sometimes  shows  itself  iu  an 
accumulation  of  air  beneath  the  skin  in 
blister-like  formations.  This  air  may  be 
removed  by  puncturing  the  skin,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  treatment  is  worth 
while  if  the  bird  continues  ill.  Even  if 
recovery  follows  the  chicken  is  likely  to 
prove  of  little  value  later.  M.  b.  d. 


Spring  has  been  wet  generally  two  days 
out  of  three.  Roads  bad  ;  now  hard  ;  dry, 
deep  ruts.  Help  scarce;  everything  high. 
Our  R.  F.  D.  men  have  their  day’s  work* 
laid  out  wheu  they  start  ou  their  trips 
here  without  putting  10  to  15  miles  more 
on  the  28  to  80  miles  they  now  have.  I 
wish  the  head  men  could  have  had  to 
drive  some  of  these  layouts  this  Spring; 
then  they  would  kuow  first  hand.  c.  c.  K. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  JUNE  SALE  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  at  Cut  Prices 


Ready  for  Shipment — Leghorns,  June  17th,  20th  and  25th 

— Rocks  and  Reds, 

June  25th  and  30th 

25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

lOO  Chicks 

lOOO  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$120.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .... 

5.50 

10.00 

20.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

5.50 

10.00 

20.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .... 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  If  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 
These  chicks  are  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pore-bred  stock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs  and  plenty  of  them. 
To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  No.  4. 


a  a  |  Healthy  Chicks  from  Record  Layei  s 

I-  a  n  I  I  -  f\  H  100  50  25 

White  Leghorns—  Pen  3  $14.00  $7.50  $4.00 

Post  Prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  White  Leghorns— Pen  2  16.00  8.50  4.50 

up  to  1200  miles,  i  Book  FREE  W.  F.  H1LLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY  BARRON  ENGLISH  STRAIN 

With  Egg  records  up  to  274  Eggs  in  one  year.  3.000 
Breeders  on  tree  farm  lange,  inoculated  and  free 
from  lice.  The  great  Winter  Layers.  Baby  chicks 
on  short  notice.  Capacity  10,000  weekly.  The  kind 
thatlive  if  given  half  a  chance  and  mature  into  great 
Winter  layer*.  Safe  arrival  of  chicks  guaranteed 
by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  A  Hatch  every  Monday 
and  Tneiday.  Circular  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS 
Box  76  -  Ploasant  Valley,  New  York 


100,000  CHICKS 

FOR  JUNE.  JUIT  AND  AUGUST  DELIVERY  AT  $9  PER  100  AND  UP 

BKUII.hltSjS.  C.  «  ill  1 1.  AMI  S.  C.  II  ROWS  LEGHORNS, 
IU  HHI  li  P.  ROCKS  AKD  S.  a  K.  I.  REUS;  ALSO  BLACK 
MINORCA,  WYANDOTTE  AND  SILVER  SPANGLED  IlAM- 
Bl  KG  EGGS  at  low  cost.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery 
and  we  pay  all  parcel  post  charges.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  customers.  Our  10-year  fine  catalogue  free, 
THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  -  Richfield,  Pa. 


JuneSaleofPullets 

1,500  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

bred  and  raised  right  for  egg  production;  3  to  4 
mos.  old  S3  each  for  June  delivery.  Every  pullet 

guaranteed.  COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Hummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks  SoSJw 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUCUST 

Bar.  Rock,  Big  Healthy  Fellows,  perlOO  $15.75;  60 — $8.20 
It.  I.  Reds,  Blue  Ribbon  Strain.  “  1Y.OO;  60 —  8.85 
8.  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  Everlay  Stn.  “  16.00:  60 —  8.50 

Aneonas,  Handsome  Fowls  “  80.00;  50 — 10.50 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  **  14.00;  60—  J.55 

We  solicit  your  business  on  *  square  deal  basis — live  arrival,  par¬ 
cel  post-paid.  E.  ».  HUMMER  S  CO.,  N.  0.  A,  Frsnchtown,  N.  J. 


TIFFANY’S 

SUPERIOR 

CHICKS 


SILVER  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WHITE, 
BUFF  AND  BARRED  ROCKS,  S.  C.  R  I. 
REDS.  WHITE  L  E  G  H  0  R  N  S,  PEKIN  AND 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  AND  EGGS. 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenix ville,  Pa 


QUALITY  CHICKS  wpf 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Lady  Eglantine 
Strain.  Record— 314  eggs.  Sur¬ 
prising  low  price.  Write  for  catalog,  free. 

Dr.  PRUDHOMME,  Box  R,  THURMONT,  MARYLAND 


CHICKS  lOcenlseach 

horns.  Reds  and  broilers. 
Money  back  for  dead  ones  as  far  as  Colorado. 
Texas  and  Maine.  Pamphlet  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 

C.  M.  LAUVER.  Prop.,  Bor  73.  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS.  BARRED  IT*  G  G  S 
ROCKS,  R  I  REDS  W  WYANDOTTES.  fF4.  ,  ,  „ 

S.  C.  W  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  HICKS 

c?£l°K  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Us  River  dale,  N.  J. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

from  selected  large  best-laying  liens  mated  to  big  vigor¬ 
ous  males  from  trap-nested  hens  with  records  Of  25U  to 
tin 4  eggs  in  year.  Barron  strain  imported  direct.  Grand 
winter  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Strong  chicks  SI  5 
per  100,  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free.  K.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


“  PERFECTION  ”  UAKRE1)  ROCKS  (Ringlets 

Pens  carefully  mated  arid  guaranteed  to  produce  birds  of 
showroom  quality ;  $5  per  setting:  three  settings  for  $12. 
From  thoroughbred  utility  stock ;  $8  per  setting  ;3  settings 
for  $5.  Parcel  post  paid.  Dr.  GEO.  T.  NATMAN,  Oojleslown,  Pi. 
— 


Franpaic  D  noire  Hatching  eggs.  Also  few 
■F  1  allLdlS  IVULItS  pens  of  high-record 
breeders  at  reduce  price.  8  to  10-wks.  cockerels  from  ped¬ 
igreed  pens.  Jt'LES  F.  FRaNCAIS,  West  Hampton  Beach,  .VY. 


QUEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

-jo  (Barron  Foundation) 

Here  is  the  opportunity  you've  been  wait- 
in  g  for.  Well  matured  pullets  from  our 
D  5  trap-nested  winter  layers.  You  better  order 

Cl  ■'/  7  at  once.  Three  to  four  months  old,  $2  each, 

la  I  in  Guaranteed  ready  to  lay.  S3  each 

^  QUEENSBURY  FARMS  ?”sNRi  "M: 


For  Sale— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORIV— Oak  Hill  Strain 

Winners  in  the  North  American  International  Egg 
Laying  Competition,  1918.  Barron  Contest  Winners 
for  foundation  stock.  Eggs.  Baby  Chicks,  Cockerels, 
Pullets.  Write  yonr  wants.  Circular  free.  We  ship  to 
anv  part  of  the  world.  OAK  HILL  ESTATE,  Uniontown.  Pa. 


Single  Comb  REDSERftSS 

per  15;  $7.50  per  100.  Special  pen.  260-egg  pedigree  cock, 
82.50  per  15.  L.  AKTHl'K  SHELDON,  Houle  7,  Oswego.  N.Y. 


'W'hileBI,hey  X_iast!!  !!! 

SANBORN  STRAIN  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

Now  two  months  old.  Free  -range  and  milk  fed  stock  ; 
S4  each.  Express  paid.  Address 

HARRY  E.  NICHOLS,  R.  F.  0.  No.  1.  Whiiwn  Firm.  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS 

Greenish-black  feathers;  yellow  skin;  very  hardy; 
fast  growers;  very  large;  best  for  back  yard  or 
farm.  Eggs  and  chicks  our  specialty.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  Sussex  Farm,  Route  2,  Belmar,  N.J. 


Jb«V!  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

importation  in  1917.”  Cockerels  and  Pullet*  from 
matings  of  277-282  dam*  to  283-egg  sires;  250-276  dams 
to  283  sires.  E.  B.  Gates,  Lincoln,  Delaware 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

9.C.  Whit*  Leghorns,  R.I.Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  3000 Chicks, 
4600  Eggs,  weekly.  Circular:  A.  B.  HALL, Wallingford.  Cano. 


ai>  •  Prompt  shipments  by  parcel  post  prepaid 
l« llICKS  atu*  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  S.  C.  White 
WMivnii  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
Catalog  Fr*e.  THE  CYCLONE  1I4TCIIEKY,  Miller. town,  l’x 


S.  C.  Whit*  Leghorn  at  12c.  each.  B.  Rock  at  14c. 
each.  C.  M.  Brubaker,  Porttrevorton,  Pa. 


Light  Brahma  forest  farm,’ Rocks'way,  n.  j 


Feed  10%  Beef  Scrap  and 
Reduce  Egg  Cost  400% 

This  remarkable  statement  is  proven  by  experiments  carried  on  by 
the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  and  published  in  one  of  their  bulletins. 

All  expert  poultrymen  approve  of  Beef  Scrap  as  an  animal  feed 
because  it  supplies  the  necessary  Animal  Protein  and  Phosphate  of 
Lime  required  to  insure  heavy  egg  production,  high  fertility  and 
strong,  vigorous  chicks. 

REICHARD’S  HIGH  GRADE  BEEF  SCRAP 

is  clean,  sweet  and  wholesome — good  enough  to  eat.  Cuts  feeding 
cost,  makes  hens  lay  and  speeds  chicks  to  market. 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS  GUARANTEED 
Write  for  revised  price  list,  free  booklet  and  sample. 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  - 

1 S  W.  Lawrence  Street  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  am  enclosing  report  from  Geneva  on 
some  grass  and  clover  seeds  which  is  self- 
explanatory.  This  seed  was  sold  by  an 
agent,  from  samples  that  were  good,  and 
the  man  driving  him  was  the  purchasing 
agent  of  our  Grange.  Otherwise  I  imag¬ 
ine  that  he  would  have  sold  very  little 
seed.  Very  few  of  the  purchasers  knew 
that  the  seed  was  from  the  Berry  Seed 
Company  or  the  Standard  Seed  Company, 
Clarinda,  Iowa,  as  was  stated  on  the  tags. 
They  have  taken  the  seed  back  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  pay  us  our  money  back.  In  case 
they  fail  to  do  so.  is  there  any  way  they 
can  be  made  to  “come  across”?  It  is 
costing  me  about  $20  more  to  get  seed  to 
replace  those,  and  Alsike  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  at  $30  per  bushel.  They 
sold  somewhere  near  a  carload  of  this 
stuff.  The  station  reports  the  germina¬ 
tion  of  the  clover  as  weak,  and  08  per 
cent  is  all  that  grew.  The  tags  did  not 
state  anything  about  its  purity,  and  as 
the  State  law  reads  that  if  seeds  contain 
over  3  per  cent  impurities  it  shall  be 
labeled,  it  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  be 
put  out  of  business.  c.  M.  L. 

New  York. 

The  Experiment  Station  report  showed 
the  Bed  clover  seed  contained  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  noxioils  weeds,  one  of 
which  is  dodder.  This  clover  seed  also 
contained  25  per  cent  shriveled  Alfalfa 
seed.  The  station  comments  that  it  is 
the  foulest  sample  of  Bed  clover  seed 
analyzed  in  many  years.  The  reputation 
of  A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Company  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  sending  out  impure  farm  seeds  is 
not  an  enviable  one.  The  Minnesota 
Station  reported  a  similar  condition  of  the 
seed  of  this  firm  two  years  ago.  The 
Standard  Seed  Company  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Company,  organ¬ 
ized  presumably  to  sell  farm  seeds  through 
traveling  agents,  while  the  Berry  Seed 
Company  conducts  the  mail  end  of  the 
business.  The  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  is  doing  good  work 
in  warning  farmers  against  the  use  of 
these  grass  seeds  loaded  with  foul  and 
other  foreign  seeds.  The  following  is  a 
paragraph  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  Farm 
Bureaus  asking  their  co-operation  in  rid¬ 
ding  the  State  of  the  class  of  foul,  in¬ 
ferior  seeds  as  shown  by  the  analysis,  and 
we  are  glad  to  give  it  wider  publicity : 

The  worthless  and  dangerous  character 
of  the  majority  of  the  lots  of  these  goods 
sold  in  this  State  seems  to  make  it  ad¬ 
visable  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the 
name  and  address  of  the  seed  houses  sell¬ 
ing  the  goods,  in  order  that  Bureau 
agents  may  give  the  matter  wide  publicity 
throughout  each  county.  The  companies 
selling  these  goods  are  the  A.  A.  Berry 
Seed  Company,  Clarinda.  Ia..  and  the 
Standard  Seed  Company  of  the  same  ad¬ 
dress.  We  have  evidence  which  makes  it 
appear  that  these  two  companies  are  one 
and  the  same  company.  The  sales  made  by 
these  companies  have  been  outside  of  the 
State,  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
legal  proceedings  against  these  particular 
flagrant  cases,  the  State  law  having  juris¬ 
diction  only  over  sales  made  within  the 
State.  Wide  publicity  against  these  goods 
is  the  only  means  which  we  can  use  to 
protect  farmers  who  bite  upon  these  prop¬ 
ositions.  Cheap  prices  are  always  the 
bait  upon  their  hook. 

Since  writing  to  you  previously  I  have 
again  written  to  Mohawk  Art  Institute, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  asking  them  to  return  the 
original  photos  of  my  father,  mother  and 
husband,  as  I  cannot  get  any  others  of 
my  parents,  but  have  received  no  reply. 
It  yo"  can  help  me  in  any  way  to  pro¬ 
cure  these  photographs  I  shall  indeed  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  It  seems  to 
me  they  could  get  into  trouble  for  getting 
money  under  false  pretense,  as  I  have  a 
receipt  showing  that  they  received  $2 
from  me  to  finish  my  husband’s  picture. 

I  do  not.  however,  care  about  that  or  the 
picture  either,  but.  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  force  them  to  pay  attention  to  my 
request  for  the  original  photographs. 

Delaware.  ,  e.  c.  c. 

In  giving  orders  to  the  agents  of  these 
so-called  art  institutes  for  enlarging  pho¬ 
tographs  many  people  experience  trouble 
in  getting  return  of  the  origin'll  photo¬ 
graphs  of  those  dear  to  them.  No  doubt 
the  concern  complained  about  will  event¬ 
ually  send  this  woman  the  pictures  or¬ 
dered.  Usually  enlargement  by  this  class 
of  houses  is  anything  but  satisfactory, 
and  many  fake  schemes  are  employed  by 
their  salesmen.  We  therefore  warn  our 
readers,  as  we  have  done  many  times 
before,  to  beware  of  all  these  agents  of 
art  houses. 


What  do  you  think  of  the  Commercial 
Finance  Corporation,  185  Devonshire 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  as  an  investment? 

Connecticut.  c.  J.  F. 

The  Commercial  Finance  Corporation 
is  organized  to  finance  the  purchases  of 
automobiles,  motor  trucks,  etc.  As  yet 
the  concern  is  in  the  development  stage, 
with  its  future  to  he  determined.  The 
success  of  an  enterprise  of  this  character 
depends  largely  upon  the  management, 
and  putting  money  into  the  stock  of  con¬ 
cerns  of  this  kind  can  only  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  speculation.  There  are 
a  number  of  similar  ventures  selling 
stock  to  the  public.  These  concerns  re¬ 
ceive  a  high  rate  of  interest  on  the 
money  advanced  in  financing  sales  of 
automobiles  and  tractors,  and  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  losses,  as  the  title 
to  the  machine  does  not  pass  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  until  paid  for  in  full.  While  this 
concern  may  prove  successful,  it  is  not 
the  sort  of  investment  that  would  recom¬ 
mend  itself  to  conservative  men  experi¬ 
enced  in  investment  matters.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  similar  ventures  as  well  as 
the  subject  of  the  above  inquiry. 

Deferring  to  my  letter  of  Feb.  6  and 
your  reply  of  Feb.  17,  101!),  you  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  we  succeeded  in 
securing  a  conviction  of  II.  D.  Swarts, 
Scranton.  Pa.,  for  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails  in  securing  eggs  from  various  par¬ 
ties  without  intent  to  pay  for  them.  No 
doubt  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
your  clients  will  be  secure  from  the 
machinations  of  this  man  for  a  time  at 
least,  as  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $200  and  undergo  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  at  Scranton.  Pa.,  for  a  period 
of  nine  months.  Permit  me  to  thank  you 
for  your  kind  assistance  in  the  matter. 

Scranton,  Pa.  F.  j.  feltham. 

Swarts’s  game  was  to  get  shipments 
of  eggs  from  farmers  and  fail  to  pay  for 
them.  Ilis  conviction  shows  the  scheme 
was  a  deliberate  swindle.  Swarts  also 
advertised  a  fake  rat  trap  a  few  years 
ago.  The  public  is  safe  from  his  methods 
for  nine  months  at  least,  and  we  hope 


CRN  IS  MONEY' SAVE  IT! 

SAVE  CORN  by  making  silage  without  delay  when  the  crop 
is  just  right — before  loss  from  drought,  frost  or  aging.  Re¬ 
fill  your  silo  after  the  first  silage  has  settled  and  increase 
its  capacity  25  per  cent. 

Get  fat  on  the  cattle  and  money  in  the  bank  by  using  the 
maker  of  clean-cut,  mold-proof  silage,  the 


TRADE 


MARK 


REG.U.S 


SAFE  SILAGE  CUTTERS 

The  standard  cutter  whose  four  big  patented  features  have  made  it  the  choice 
of  thousands  of  farmers  and  doubled  the  output  last  year — Automatic  Safety 
Yoke  protecting  operator;  Cushion-Drive  protecting  machine  in  its  steel-plate 
case;  Springless  Compression  Force  Feed  with  auxiliary  roll  to  takewhole  bundles 
and  rigid  aligned  knife  adjustment  with  three  bearings  and  steel- 
rail  base.  Solid,  safe  disk,  straight,  easily-sharpened  knives 
cut  as  fast  as  you  can  feed  com  into  the  hopper,  fans  throw 
and  blow  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  silo,  saving  power. 

A  size  for  your  power  and  work;  a  distributor  and  local 
dealer  to  care  for  you,  a  company  established  in  1842  behind 
a  standard,  strongly  warranted  machine. 

Write  for  the  “Money  Maker”  catalog.  It  will  interest  you. 

SWAYNE,  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

350  Main  Street  Richmond,  Indiana 


the  chastisement  may  cause  him  to  see 
the  error  of  his  ways  as  well  as  deter 
others  from  following  in  his  footsteps. 

I  am  sorry  to  bother  you  with  this 
matter,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
collect  anything  at  this  end;  have  claims 
in  now  that  have  run  over  two  years.  I 
think  the  express  companies  ought  to  he 
compelled  to  be  more  prompt  in  their 
settlements.  As  they  are  running  a  cash 
business  they  should  have  no  excuse  for 
such  long  delays.  w.  h.  d. 

New  York. 

The  above  is  the  way  claims  are  treated 
generally,  and  have  been  for  some  time 
past.  The  following  letter  indicates  the 
possibility  of  making  prompt  settlements, 
which  should  be  done  in  all  cases : 

My  claim  of  May  G  for  non-delivery  of 
eggs  was  paid  in  full  June  G  by  the  ex¬ 
press  company.  Just  one  month.  It  is 
the  quickest  claim  they  ever  settled  for 
me.  E.  A.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

After  filing  claims  promptly’  within  the 
time  limit,  follow  them  up  persistently, 
receiving  some  attention  and  much  inat¬ 
tention,  shifting  from  one  claim  bureau 
to  another,  the  following  is  the  attitude 
the  express  company  is  taking  on  old 
claims : 

The  data  show  shipments  to  have 
moved  in  the  year  1916,  and  under  the 
circumstances  are  not  due  to  receive  any 
consideration  at  this  time,  being  clearly 
covered  by  the  two  year  and  one  day 
clause.  We  are  constrained  to  limit  our 
settlements  based  on  legal  liability. 

GENERAL  COUNSEL  ADAMS  EX.  CO. 

The  correspondence  on  these  claims 
showed  that  the  express  company  asked 
for  indulgence  because  of  confused  re¬ 
cords  and  congested  claim  bureaus.  We 
were  following  up  the  claims  ev  ry  10 
to  15  days,  but  at  their  request  made  the 
intervals  30  days.  Assurance  was  given 
us  from  time  to  time  by  the  various  heads 
that  settlements  would  be  made  on  the 
merits  of  the  claims,  which  was  all  v  > 
were  asking  or  ever  ask.  AUer  acceding 
to  their  requests,  to  receive  a  d  'clination 
of  claims  as  indicated  by  the  general 
counsel  is  nothing  short  of  betrayal  of 
confidence,  to  use  no  harsher  terms.  Our 
readers  who  have  1916  claims  will  feel 
they  have  contributed  just  so  much  to 
the  support  of  the  express  company, 
which  would  be  hi  sad  straits  if  they 
withheld  their  patronage  entirely,  as 
should  be  done.  This  decision  appears 
to  he  a  deliberate  plan  to  delay  adjust¬ 
ments  until  the  time  limit  expires.  We, 
however,  are  not  accepting  it  as  final. 


Dorit  blame  your  Cows- 
Get  this  Book-Its  Free 


If  yhows  i  ho  way  lo  make 
i  <>;e  money  oa  your  cows. 

HARDER  SILOS 

f=>Y  usually  pay  for 

themselves  in  one 
sat  on — hundreds 
of  d  a  i  r  y  in  e  n 
t  os  l  i  f  y  to  this. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Govt, 
and  leading  Statu 
institutions. 

Valuable  improve¬ 
ments  tbi « year— new 
~  ‘  roof  adds  to 

'rito  lor 


II  fill  Gambrel  roof  i 
rapacity.  Wr 

|j||p§  Harder  Wig. 


Corp.,  Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


$0  O  Buys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2>j 

■JO  Light  running,  easy  cleaning, 
close  Bkimining,  durable.  a 

NEW  BUTTERFLV 

Separators  are  guaranteed  a  life-tlm<> 

UBuinst  defects  m  material  and  workman? 
ship.  Mutlo  also  in  four  larger  sizes  ull  bold  on 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plun  whereby  they  earn  their  j 
own  cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Gutalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  L9]  H 

Albaugh-Dover Co.  2171  Marshall  fll.  Chicago’ 


Fill  Your 
Own  Silo 


You 

will  find 
exactly  the  size  and 


kind  of  machine  you  want  in 

4  4, 


SikrcOhio 

The  Logical  Silo  Filler 

Built  in  individual  outfits — “twoorthree-men” 
machines— bin  enough  to  take  care  of  all  your 
own  work.  Variety  of  sizes,  4  horsepower  up. 
40  to  300  tons  a  day. 

All  with  big  “Ohio”  features *—  direct  drive, 
friction  reverse,  single  lever  control,  etc.  Auto¬ 
matic  beater  feed  on  larger  sizes.  Silverized 
Silage— packs  air  tight— ferments  properly — 
makes  better  food  for  stock.  Write  for  catalog. 

The  Silver  Manufacturing  Co^ 

Box  364  Salem,  Ohio 


‘Modern  Silage  Mothods,” 
364-page  toxt-book, 

25  cents. 


, 


SILOS 

Buy  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

llifitls  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  whn  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  t  ime  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY.  N.  Y. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


tfore  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

’cstignto  thu  reliable ( ireen  Mountain.  Ser.i 
T  circulars  describing  long-life,  tigl.r 
onstruction,  new  Ancle >regu  System,  etc. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.,  338 Wool  S!,  Rutland,  It. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  fret 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 

(Continued  from  page  1011) 

Clover  mixed . 35  00  @45  00 

Straw,  llye, . 13  00  @14  00 

CRAIN, 

A  two-day  conference  on  Government 
handling  of  the  coming  wheat  crop  was 
i-ecently  held  at  New  York,  Among 
other  matters  discussed  were  supervision 
of  grades,  about  which  there  was  much 
controversy  last  year,  elevator  facilities 
for  taking  care  of  the  apparently  large 
crop  in  sight,  agreement  forms  between 
the  Grain  Administration  and  the  millers 
and  dealers  and  a  possible  premium  to 
be  paid  farmers  who  were  situated  so 
that  they  could  hold  their  crops  for  a 
time  and  thus  prevent  overloading  the 
market,  during  the  harvest  season  and 
early  Winter.  The  premium  period  sug¬ 
gested  was  from  July  1  to  Feb.  1,  and 
the  premium  price  for  such  holding  1% 
to  2c  per  bu.  over  the  Government  mini¬ 
mum.  The  probable  wheat  crop  of  this 
country  is  estimated  at  1.200,000,000 
bushels,  but  the  Grain  Administration 
does  not  favor  any  lowering  of  first  hand 
prices  under  the  Government  minimum, 
even  though  for  lack  of  storage  or  press¬ 
ing  need  of  money  a  producer  might  be 
willing  to  cut  the  price  to  make  imme¬ 
diate  sale.  The  Administrator  stated  in 
answer  to  questions  that  the  Government 
minimum  price  must  be  maintained  until 
good  reason  for  a  change  was  evident. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  in  various  markets: 
New  York.  $2.37%  5  Chicago,  $2.23 ;  Bal¬ 
timore,  $2.35%  ;  Kansas  City,  $2.13 ;  St. 
Louis.  $2.21.  No.  3  yellow  corn  at  New 
York  is  quoted  at  $1.88% ;  Chicago, 
$1.72.  Oats,  No.  3,  white.  New  York, 
70c;  Chicago,  67%e.  Rye,  New  York, 
$1.58%  ;  Chicago,  $1.48. 

WOOL. 

Dealers  are  said  to  be  buying  quite 
actively  in  parts  of  the  Western  produc¬ 
ing  sections.  Recent  business  at  Boston 
is  reported  at :  New  York  and  Michigan, 
fine  unwashed,  56  to  58c;  unwashed, 
Delaine,  67  to  70c;  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  half  blood  combing,  67  to  60c 
washed.  Delaine,  70  to  80c;  New  Eng¬ 
land,  half  blood,  6*3  to  64c;  quarter 
blood,  53  to  55c;  Texas,  scoured,  $1.30 
to  $1.55. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York's  popu¬ 
lation  : 


Butter — Best  prints.  . . 
Tub,  good  to  choice 

Cheese  . 

Eggs,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice .... 
Potatoes',  new,  lb.... 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Fowls,  lb . . 

Bacon,  lb . 

Fresh  fish,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 


60 

40 


....  30 
... .42 
. . . .45 
....16 


65c 

to 

64c 

to 

44c 

to 

65c 

to 

60c 

to 

8c 

to 

35c 

to 

45c 

to 

48c 

to 

25c 

to 

Sc 

Philadelphia  Markets 

RUTTER. 

Nearby  prints,  60  to  62c;  tub  creamery, 
best,  55c;  common  to  good,  47  to  52c; 
packing  stock,  42  to  43c. 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  best.  53  to  55c ;  gathered,  best, 
44  to  46c ;  lower  grades,  37  to  40c. 

I.IVK  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  37  to  38c;  broilers,  45  to  55c; 
roosters,  23  to  24c;  ducks,  30  to  .>2c; 
geese,  20  to  23c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  34  to  3Se ;  roosters.  25c ;  Spring 
ducks,  36  to  37c;  squabs,  doz.,  $5.50  to 
$0.25. 

\  VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  100  lbs..  $2.25  to  $2.:>0; 
onions,  new.  bu..  $3.50  to  $4.o0;  cab¬ 
bage,  bbl.,  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Timothy.  No.  1.  $44  to  $45;  No. 
2.  $42  to  $43;  No.  3.  $30  to  $40;  clover 
mixed,  $38  to ’$42.  Straw,  rye.  $13.50  to 
$14.50;  oat  and  wheat.  $11.50  to  $13. >0. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Equisetum  Poisoning 

We  have  a  mare  that  cannot  drink  nor 
eat :  she  runs  at  the  nose  and  mouth  and 
one  eye  is  nearly  blind.  She  has  a  white 
frothy  stull’  come  out  of  her  nose  mixed 
with  blood.  She  seems  nearly  paralyzed 
in  her  hindquarters.  There  are  little 
white  spots  on  her  right  eyelid.  We  had 
a  veterinarian  examine  her  and  he  says 
she  ate  a  weed  called  horse-tail.  lie  left 
medicine,  but  she  gets  no  better.  I  am 
sending  some  of  the  weed.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  to  do  for  her?  J.  t. 

Connecticut. 

The  specimen  arrived  in  a  broken  up 
condition,  but  enough  was  left  to  show 
that  the  plant  is  Equisetum  (horse-tail 
or  scouring  rush).  We  are  not  at  all  sure, 
however,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  described,  but  we  cannot  decide  with¬ 
out  an  examination  just  what  is  wrong. 


The  symptoms  suggest  partial  paralysis, 
or  possibly  there  is  a  growth  in  a  nostril. 
The  veterinarian  should  be  depended  upon 
to  give  suitable  treatment,  but  might  try 
the  effects  of  iodide  of  potash,  if  that  has 
not  been  done. 


Warts 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  a  wart  on  his 
nose  and  one  behind  his  front  quarters. 
I  would  like  to  remove  them.  Can  you 
tell  me  some  remedy  ?  F.  H. 

Delaware. 

If  the  warts  have  narrow  necks  ligate 
tightly  with  a  fine  cord  or  put  on  a  few 
small  rubber  bands,  and  they  soon  will 
drop  off.  It  would  be  better  still  to  have 
them  dissected  out  by  a  veterinarian.  A 
saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
applied  twice  daily  has  recently  been 
recommended  as  effective  for  the  removal 
of  warts  and  might  be  tried  in  this  case. 


WANTED — Single  young  man,  experienced,  for 
general  farm  work;  good  wages  and  good  home 
for  right  man.  O.  R.  BERGER,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 


WE  are  looking  for  two  young  men  for  our  cow 
testing  associations;  $05  per  month,  board  and 
lodging.  G.  E.  WOLCOTT,  Maryland  State  Col¬ 
lege,  College  Fark,  Md. 


WANTED — As  working  foreman,  middle-aged 
married  man  of  long  experience  in  farming 
and  fruit  growing  and  thoroughly  understands 
taking  rare  of  large  apple  orchard;  no  stock. 
ADVERTISER  5605,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHO  wants  to  come  into  the  country  for  the 
Summer  and  do  housework  for  themselves  and 
one  other  for  their  board?  Middle-aged  lady 
preferred.  M.  E.  TRAVIS,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted  for  gentleman’s  country 
estate;  must  have  had  experience  with  incu¬ 
bators,  brooders,  etc.,  and  be  able  to  furnish 
No.  1  references;  as  cottage  is  small,  preference 
will  be  given  to  a  middle-aged  married  man 
with  small  or  no  family.  (Signed)  H.  C. 
SHEARS,  Supt.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


Skin  Trouble 

I  have  a  little  dog  two  months  old ;  he 
scratches  his  head  and  loses  the  hair. 
What  will  cure  him?  He  gets  only  milk, 
bread  and  little  pot  cheese.  mrs.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Keep  the  puppy  free  from  fleas  by 
applying  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  coal 
tar  dip  to  infested  parts  and  also  to  the 
head.  If  sores  are  present  apply  sulphur 
ointment  freely  when  the  skin  is  dry. 


Sheep  Dying 

I  am  losing  my  sheep ;  they  commence 
to  act  dumpish,  do  not  eat,  have  sore 
noses,  swell  under  the  jaws,  lie  down 
most  of  the  time,  and  then  they  die.  I 
wish  you  could  give  me  something  to  help 
them,  as  I  am  losing  some  very  nice 
registered  ones.  w.  a.  s. 

New  York. 

The  dropsical  swelling  under  the  jaws 
indicates  bloodworms  and  debility,  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  intestinal  parasites.  The  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nose  probably  is  caused 
by  gadfly  grubs  in  the  sinuses  of  the 
head,  for  which  there  is  no  certain 
remedy.  On  general  principles  we  should 
advise  you  to  withhold  feed  for  IS  hours 
or  more  and  thou  give  a  one  per  cent 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue- 
stone).  The  dose  is  from  three-fourths 
to  three  ounces,  according  to  age  and  size 
of  lambs  or  sheep.  It  kills  stomach 
worms  and  tapeworms,  but  a  .  dose  of 
Epsom  salts  should  be  given  six  hours 
or  so  afterward  to  clean  the  bowels.  Do 
not  give  it  pregnant  ewes.  Feed  the 
sheep  generously. 


SAVES  lh«tflon  GASOLINE 

^Mm^CONSERVO  VAPORIZER! 

Gets  full  power  from  gasoline, 
to  50%  less  gas,  positively  runs 
auto  or  truck  with  more  powerand 
i  < ''i1!1;!1  ■  Pep;  almost  no  carbon,  cleaner 

9  'll  spark  plugs-,  easy  start,  going  and 

ySt Automobile  lull  climb.  Attached  at  carburetor 

necessity  with  wrench  in  few  minutes.  No 

PRICE  4COO  holes  to  drill— nothing  to  get  Out 
of  order:  outlasts  car. 

DELIVERED  Thousands  in  successful  use.  Send  us 

,  pt  /"V  DAYS  your  order  now  anti  give  make,  model. 

,  y I  1  tdi  At  year  made,  number  cylinders,  or  write 

I  KIAL  for  frcc  literature. 

MONEY  BACK.  IF  CONSERVO  SALES  CO..  Inc. 

NOT  SATISFIED  Dept.  25.  226 Fifth  Avo..  NewYork.  N.Y. 

IIA  VAII  ^7 e  have  many  able-bodied 
IIU  IUU  young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
U  C  C  ||  farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 

11  L  b  U  sober  man,  write  for  an  order 

_  _  _  __  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 

F  A  M  organization  and  we  make  no 

■  **  *»  charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

II  C  1  D  7  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

11  L  *  ■  176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advanee.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers, .jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 

: 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

1 

WANTED — Man,  at  once,  on  general  dairy  farm; 

single;  understand  farming;  $45  month.  M. 
S.  CYTOWIC,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a  State 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  salary  $45  a 
month  for  men  and  $30  for  women,  with  main¬ 
tenance.  State  age  when  applying.  Apply  to 
SIT'ERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. 


FEMALE  attendants  for  an  insane  hospital: 

pay  $30  a  month,  board  and  laundry.  Address 
S.  LORD,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Strong  man  to  make  himself  nsefnl 
around  Summer  boarding  house;  good  wages 
to  right  party.  ADVERTISER  5607,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  a  Jersey  farm  in  Vermont,  a 
competent  butter-maker;  married;  preferably 
no  family;  wife  to  keep  house  an<f  cook  for  two 
men;  everything  furnished;  modern  conven¬ 
iences;  give  age,  experience,  references  and 
salary  expected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
5609,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  working  manager,  mar¬ 
ried  preferred,  capable  of  continuing  a  paying 
commercial  poultry  plant  in  Southeastern 'Mass. ; 
half  equipment;  a  good  position  is  open  for  a 
willing  worker,  strictly  sober  and  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  references;  house  furnished;  state  refer¬ 
ences,  date  at  liberty,  experience,  age.  family 
and  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  WINSOIt 
FARM,  Acusbnet  Station,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


MARRIED  man  for  general  farm  work;  wife 
will  board  help  or  assist  in  house.  Address 
BROWN  LOAF  FARM,  Groton,  Mass. 


WANTED — On  private  estate,  assistant  herds¬ 
man-dairyman;  single;  middle-aged;  must  be 
neat  appearance,  clean,  rapid  worker,  good 
stableman,  milker  and  butter-maker;  a  perma¬ 
nent  position  with  good  wages  and  a  good  place 
to  live  for  the  right  man;  Holstein  man  pre¬ 
ferred.  H.  P.  BUCHAN,  Supt.,  West  Park, 
N.  Y. 


FARMERS,  single,  $60  per  month  and  board; 

must  understand  the  care  of  pigs  and  milk 
two  cows;  also  understand  plowing  and  riding 
cultivator;  apply  by  letter  or  call.  MACNIFF 
HORTICULTURAL  CO.,  Inc.,  52-54  Vesey  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Sober  and  industrious  married  men; 

carpenter;  must  be  good  mechanic,  familiar 
with  farm  machinery,  willing  to  help  on  farm; 
teamsters,  must  be  all  around  farm  hands:  house 
and  ground  for  garden  free;  write,  giving  age, 
nationality,  family,  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected?.  DARLINGTON  FARMS,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  liouseworker:  two  girls  kept;  would 
pay  $50  to  good  plain  cook:  or  married  couple, 
man  to  work  on  farm.  BOX  20,  Old  Westbury, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  capable  of  developing  into 
manager  of  dairy  farm  doing  R.  of  M.  work, 
near  New  York:  the  man  we  want  must  have 
bad  excellent  training  and  experience  in  this 
work;  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  breeding  Jer¬ 
seys,  raising  young  stock,  balanced  rations.. ex¬ 
pert  on  horses  and  Berkshire  hogs;  run  farm 
on  a  scientific  basis;  familiar  with  all  farming 
operations,  implements  andP  crops;  able  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  handle  men;  possess  good  sound  busi¬ 
ness  judgment  and  produce  results;  splendid 
opportunity  awaits  right  man:  idlers,  drinkers 
and  others  not  qualifying  should  not  waste  their 
time  or  ours  in  replying:  state  full  particulars 
(which  will  be  kept  confidential!  as  to  training, 
experience,  habits,  married  or  single,  age.  refer¬ 
ences.  etc.,  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5612, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  herdsman  for  purebred 
Jersey  herd  doing  R.  of  M.  work  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  one  capable  of  producing  clean  milk,  mak¬ 
ing  semi-official  records,  handling  mechanical 
milker  and1  a  good  calf  man.  State  full  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  experience,  references,  age.  single  or 
married,  wages,  habits,  etc.,  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  5611,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


CAPABLE  dairy  farmer,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  Guernsey  cattle,  open  for  position  where 
executive  ability,  crops,  breeding  and  A.  R. 
work  is  required:  all  branches  a  specialty:  10 
years’  practical  experience;  two  short  courses  at 
Mass.  Agricultural  College;  single:  age  34:  no 
bad  habits.  Address  ADVERTISER  5604,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Superiutendeney  of  large  estate  or 
farm  where  the  object  is  to  maintain  the  best 
in  Guernseys;  X  am  well  versecf  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  upkeep  of  a  large  proposition; 
college  education;  practical  and  know  how  to 
work  and  dress  up.  If  you  are  looking  for 
ability  address  ADVERTISER  5603,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRY — Two  young  men  want  experience  on 
same  farm;  state  wages.  MASON,  275  East 
40th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HORTICULTURIST — Overseas  service;  age  27; 

agricultural  college  graduate;  five  years’  prac¬ 
tical  orchard  and  marketing  work;  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  orchard  manager:  good  lease  or  position 
with  Growers’  Association,  ADVERTISER  5606, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman  wants  position;  experienced 
all  knida  live  stock,  poultry,  crops,  tractors 
and  machinery;  willing  to  board  man;  wife  good 
buttermaker:  best  reference.  J.  W.  POTCHTAR, 
Box  563,  Huntington  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  married  man  for  farm  work;  must 
be  willing  to  help  milk  and  eare  for  small 
Herd  of  cows;  wages  sixty  dollars  per  month 
all  the  year  round,  with  good  house,  fuel,  milk 
and  vegetables.  L.  B.  WHITTEMORE,  Burt 
Road,-  Taunton.  Mass. 


WANTED — Shepherd;  thoroughly  experienced 

and  capable  shepherd  to  take  full  charge  of 
300  registered  sheep;  excellent  place  for  right 
man;  write  details  as  to  experience,  reference, 
salary,  etc.  G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  150  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Poultryman  to  work  with  owner  on 
up-to-date  poultry  farm;  married  or  single; 
give  reference  and  wages  expected:  advance¬ 
ment  to  right  man.  F.  E.  UPSON,  Dundee, 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  herds¬ 
man  on  farm;  understand  the  handling  of  men 
and  machinery  to  the  best  advantage;  also  A. 
R.  work,  testing  aiuf  butter-makingf  best  refer¬ 
ence.  BOX  343,  Highland  Falls.  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  poultryman  or  farm  mana¬ 
ger  by  discharged  soldier;  capable-  of  operat¬ 
ing  commercial  plant  successfully;  familiar  with 
Mammoth  incubators  and  brooders;  successful 
raising  chicks  and  handling  layers  in  large 
numbers;  practical  knowledge  of  dairy,  cattle, 
swine,  fruit  and  oroping;  excellent  references; 
married;  one  child.  C.  U.  BENJAMIN,  Little- 
ville,  Mass. 


YOUNG  MAN,  mechanic,  who  understands 
machinery  and  repairing,  also  can  run  a  trac¬ 
tor.  wants  a  steady  position  on  a  farm  on  or 
after  July  first.  FITZ,  Box  253,  Pairliaven, 
N.  J. 


MARRIED  man,  thoroughly  understands  care  all* 
stock,  vegetables,  flowers,  etc.,  wishes  posi-  f 
tion  as  caretaker.  BOX  3*6,  Huntington  Sta¬ 
tion,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERT  poultryman  desires  position;  scientific 
training  and  12  years’  practical  experience; 
excellent,  references;  private  place  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  5610.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE.  American,  28,  position  as  milker,  gen¬ 
eral  barn  work;  dry  hand  milker;  with  refer¬ 
ence,  experience,  etc.  CLINTON  WILLIAMS, 
Box  87,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


TWO  healthy  young  men,  17  and  19,  want  place 
on  farm;  limited  experience.  W.  HAYES,  130 
Leonard  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  seventeen,  with  some  experience, 
desires  position  on  farm  from  July  4tli  to  20th; 
work  for  board.  WILLIAM  BAYER,  75  East 
119th  Street,  New  York  City. 

DAIRYMAN  desires  position,  take  care  of  large 
clean  dairy,  to  handle  milk  and  make  butter; 
middle-aged;  married;  no  children;  wife  like  to 
do  laundry  work  or  cook  for  help;  state  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  5613,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FURNISHED  Summer  Cottages;  good  fishing, 
bathing;  clean,  comfortable;  $12  weekly. 
RIVERVIEW  FARM,  Hallstead,  Pa. 


$3,000  INCOME,  commuting  poultry  farm,  7 
minutes  station;  14  acres;  modern  buildings 
for  1,200  head;  concrete  floors,  non-freeze  water 
system;  electric  artificial  daylight;  brooders; 
over  100  15-year  fruit  trees;  good  barn,  brook, 
spring,  artesian  well;  house  8  rooms,  steam 
beat,  electric  light,  all  improvements;  sale,  ex¬ 
change,  $9,000.  BOX  99,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 500  acres  in  Southern  Ver¬ 
mont;  good  soil:  fruit  trees:  sugar  orchards; 
well  watered;  good  buildings.  BOX  213,  Corinth, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four  fully  equipped  dairy  farms, 
ranging  from  100  to  180  acres  each ;  from  30 
to  40  milch  cows,  all  to  freshen  in  Fall  on  each 
farm;  or  will  sell  with  privilege  of  working 
farms  for  six  months  for  wages  or  on  shares 
six  months  or  year  under  my  management; 
these  farms  are’  50  miles  from  New  York. 
ALBERT  VANDERMEULEN,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


280-  ACRE  farm:  Saragosa.  Texas;  write  for 
particulars.  M.  MISWALD,  Georgetown,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4,000  hens;  6,000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  14  mile 
from  town  of  3.500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard:  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  26 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean;  set  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  larger  farm,  a  good 
8-rootn  house,  barn  and  two  acres  of  land,  in 
quaint  village;  near  school  and  store.  P.  O. 
BOX  176,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — To  buy  suburban  place  with  modem 
improvements;  about  five  acres;  within  sixty 
miles  New  York;  five  to  seven  thousand  dollars; 
give  fullest  particulars;  possession  wanted  Sep¬ 
tember.  WILLIAM  D.  LITTLE.  Otego,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  within  20  miles  of 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  priee  must  be  reasonable. 
If  you  have  one  write  W.  BROWN,  New  Park 
Hotel,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms  of  320  acres,  in  Wind¬ 
ham  Co..  Yt. ;  three  miles  from  two  villages; 
one  mile  from  State  road;  six  miles  from  cream¬ 
ery  and  R.  R.  station;  telephone;  farm  consists 
of  ICO  acres  of  timber;  raise  all  kinds  of  crops; 
a  full  set  of  farm  buildings,  in  good  repair; 
silo:  farm  machinery  extra;  8- room  dwelling 
house;  priee  $5,000.  Address  EVERETT  HAM¬ 
ILTON,  Windham.  Vt. 

- -  i  — - -  I, 

FOR  SALE— Cheap,  28  .acres  land.  CHARLES 
JONES,  noltsville,  N._  Y. 


SHORE  farm,  140  acres,  on  Narragansett  Bay; 

house  and  cottage;  new  barn  and  silo  for  10 
cows;  14  acres  wood;  land  free  from  stone; 
price  $15,000.  Address  FARM,  Box  426,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 


Miscellaneous 


“HACKETT  MEDAL”  WINNER— All  is  for¬ 
given;  return  home  at  once. 


WHOLESOME  country.  board,  $12;  scenic 
locality;  altitude  1,9S0.  POHOKA  FARMS, 
Selienevus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Any  part  15,000  No.  3  cans  with 
2-7/16  solder  hemmed  caps;  some  slightly  rust¬ 
ed  on  outside;  $30  per  M.  H.  N.  FLEMING, 
Erie,  Pa. 


HONEY — Buckwheat  extracted :  12-lb.  cans  de¬ 
livered  in  second  zone,  $2.75;  larger  lots, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  13c  to  20c  per  lb.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— New  Model  D  Moline  Tractor; 

complete  with  plows,  self-starter,  eleetric 
lights,  etc.;  sold  farm;  have  no  use  for  it;  price 
$1,300.  Address  ADVERTISER  5592,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — I.  H.  C.  8-16  tractor;  complete 
with  plows:  in  perfect  condition;  price  $500. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5593,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


JAPANESE  Hull-less  Popcorn,  1918  crop,  in  oue- 
to  five-pound  bags,  30c  a  pound;  in  ten-pound 
bags,  2Sc;  in  50-pound  bags,  26c  and  postage  to 
your  zone.  S.  E.  HALL,  Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


GOULD  electric  lighting  plant;  excellent  condi¬ 
tion:  ideal  for  farm  or  small  country  place. 
BRITTON  DAVIS,  Congers,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 20  n.  P.  Mogul  Tractor;  bargain; 
$800.  R.  EDGETT,  Howard,  N.  Y. 


ONE  Sharpies  Turbine  Separator;  1,500  pounds 
capacity;  price  $100.  E.  C.  STRAIGHT, 
Cassadaga,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  horsepower  gas  engine  and  builder’s  hoist. 
HARRY  D.  NORTON,  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  new  Caledonia  bean  harvester 
with  bunching  attachament;  price  thirty-five 
dollars  f.  o.  b.  cars  here;  also  one  new  Chicopee 
corn  busker,  seventy-five  dollars.  T.  E.  CROSS, 
Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Five  bureaus,  in  good  condition; 

also  large-sized  hot  water  boiler.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5608,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-frame  Standard  Langstroth 
Beehives,  complete  with  telescope  and  inner 
cover,  nailed  and  painted,  three  coats  white,  at 
$3.03  each;  light  brood  foundation,  77c  per  lb. 
H.  GREl’LICK,  Scotia,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.  j 


Next  Time  You’re  In  T own— 


* Chain  ’ 


— notice  the  number  of  cars  you  see  equipped 
with  United  States  Tires. 

. '  1  l!  *  ^  j  I#  J  *  v 

You’ll  find  the  proportion  surprisingly  large. 

And  if  you  were  to  look  at  the  cars  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  Michigan  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  or  other  fashionable  thoroughfares, 
you’d  find  the  same  preponderance  there. 

Everyone — folks  in  the  cities,  villages  or  on 
the  farms  want  tires  of  known  value  and  lasting 
dependability.  War  and  war  work  taught  them 
the  thrift  of  driving  on  good  tires. 

It  is  sheer  merit  -built-in-goodness — that  has  j 
created  the  tremendous  and  growing  popularity 
of  United  States  Tires. 

Our  ideal — to  build  good  tires — the  best  tires 
that  can  be  built — is  appealing  to  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  numbers. 

It  ought  to  appeal  to  you. 


I II  liMW 

United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 
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What  Aids  the  Federal  Farm  Loan? 

Suggestions  For  Improving  the  Law 


FOR  40  years  the  farmers  have  been  demanding 
a  system  of  long-term,  easy -payment  farm 
loans,  and  in  1916,  in  answer  to  this,  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  was  passed  and  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  This  system  has  now  been  in  service  long 
enough  to  reveal  some  of  its  advantages:  it  also 


farmer  in  taking  advantage  of  the  system,  and  of 
the  urgent  need  "of  the  system  in  this  country. 

REJECTED  APPLICATIONS.— Of  the  $300,000,- 
000  odd  loans  closed,  no  doubt  there  would  lie  a 
total  of  approximately  $100,000,000  which  have  been 
rejected  for  one  reason  or  another.  The  farmers 


without  buildings,  etc.,  could  not  borrow.  (The  Act 
should  be  made  to  permit  loans  on  land  without 
buildings,  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  thus  develop¬ 
ing  farming  instead  of  retarding  it). 

NEEDS  AMENDING. — I.et  us  see  how  a  few 
minor  changes  can  he  made  with  this  act  without 
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It  is  a  Great  Combination — an  Apple  Orchard  and  a  Flock  of  Poultry.  Fig.  2S3 


reveals  the  need  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  of 
several  changes  to  make  it  a  more  valuable  aid  to 
our  farming  class. 

XEED  OF  LONG-TERM  LOANS.- — The  very  fact 
that  this  system  lias  absorbed  some  $300,000,000  of 
(he  American  farmer’s  $3,000,000,000  mortgage  in¬ 
debtedness  certainly  testifies  to  the  alertness  of  the 


whose  applications  have  been  rejected  are  in  most 
instances  the  worthy  men  who  for  lack  of  some  cer¬ 
tain  and  definite  reasons  fail  to  come  under  the 
present  act.  or  the  interpretation  of  the  Federal 
Land  Rank  officials  of  that  act.  A  goodly  percentage 
have  been  rejected  because  National  I  arm  Loan 
Association  officers  failed  to  appreciate' that  farmers 


in  the  least  weakening  the  act.  yet  advancing 
the  utility  of  the  system  hy  several  degrees 
to  American  farming  conditions.  It  is  taking  alto¬ 
gether  too  long  to  close  loans.  But  how  can  this 
fault  he  remedied?  Under  the  present  system  it  is 
necessary  for  a  farmer  wishing  to  make  a  loan  to 
apply  to  the  secretary  of  the  national  farm  loan 
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association  of  his  territory.  The  application,  with 
several  others,  is  referred  to  what  we  know  as  a 
loan  committee,  consisting  of  three  members  desig¬ 
nated  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  various  cases 
and  report  to  the  board  of  directors.  Since  all 
members  must  be  actual  farmers,  or  those  whose 
farms  are  operated  under  their  supervision,  in  these 
labor  problem  days  few  farmers  feel  that  they  can 
spare  from  one  to  five  days  a  month  traveling  around 
their  territory.  In  our  association  we  have  found 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  have  the  loan  committee 
meet  regularly,  and  with  perfectly  good  reasons  on 
their  part.  Again,  if  the  loan  committee  does  meet 
regularly,  too  often  they  fail  to  do  the  work  they 
should,  either  because  they  are  afraid  of  injuring 
the  feelings  of  the  farmer  whose  land  they  are  con¬ 
sidering.  or  because  they  make  a  too  flying  trip 
over  the  farm.  It  demands  both  time  and  judg¬ 
ment  to  appraise  land,  and  under  this  loan  system 
the  feelings  of  no  one  should  be  considered;  a  just 
appraisal  report  should  certainly  be  rendered, 

WORK  OF  THE  LOAN  COMMIT1 _ ..—The  loan 

committee  fills  in  the  blanks,  dividing  the  farm  into 
such  divisions  as  tillable,  pasture,  woodland,  fruit, 
etc.,  as  well  as  placing  a  value  ou  buildings.  The 
applications  are  then  filed  with  the  secretary.  It 
is  then  necessary  that  the  secretary  call  the  board 
of  directors  together,  who.  acting  as  representatives 
of  all. members  (stockholders),  must  grant,  reduce 
or  reject  the  report  of  the  loan  committee,  talking 
over  the  various  merits  of  each  case  fully.  By  this 
time  from  one  to  six  weeks  may  have  elapsed  since 
the  application  was  originally  filed. 

A  LONG  TIME  BEFORE  THE  LOAN  IS  MADE. 
— The  secretary  and  president,  upon  authority  of 
the  directors,  sign  each  application  according  to  the 
vote  of  the  majority,  and  these  are  then  forwarded 
to  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  the  district  for  further 
consideration.  The  officials  of  the  land  bank  check 
over  the  applications,  which  in  all  probably-  takes 
from  one  to  two  or  three  weeks,  after  which  they 
are  referred  to  the  Federal  land  appraiser,  who  by 
the  way.  is  an  official  appointed  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank,  and  who  may  or  may  not  represent 
farming  interests.  If  the  apprasiser  happens  not  to 
have  anything  else  to  do  when  the  applications  reach 
him.  he  proceeds  to  make  a  tour  over  the  territory 
and  consider  the  merits  of  the  various  farms.  Should 
he  be.  as  one  appraiser  of  my  acquaintance,  so  well 
adapted  to  his  work  as  to  be  able  to  make  this  trip 
and  render  report  on  the  application  within  reason¬ 
able  time,  the  farmer  will  probably  be  paid  over  his 
money  from  two  weeks  to  a  month  after  his  visit. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  slow  and  uncertain, 
the  farmer  may  not  have  his  money  for  two  or  three 
months,  as  some  appraisers  make  it  a  habit  to  hold 
applications  fully  a  month  before  either  inspecting 
the  farms  or  rendering  a  report,  thinking,  I  presume, 
that  thfs  gives  the  report  added  dignity  and  conserv¬ 
atism.  But  the  farmer  who  needs  the  cash  is  wait¬ 
ing  all  the  while,  and  the  system  does  not  receive 
a  report  one  whit  more  valuable  than  in  the  case 
of  the  above  mentioned  appraiser,  whose  report  is 
made  earlier,  because  he  is  adapted  to  his  work. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  farmer  is  forced  to  wait  any¬ 
where  from  two  to  three  or  four  months  before  he 
knows  whether  he  can  have  his  money. 

A  SUGGESTED  REMEDY. — The  secretary-  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  National  Farm  Loan  Association,  or 
some  other  member  who  has  both  time  and  judg¬ 
ment.  should  be  designated  to  report  upon  the  merits 
of  all  applications,  without  the  bother  incurred  in 
three  loan  committeemen.  By  jointly  recommending 
this  official,  he  could  as  well  represent  the  associa¬ 
tion.  the  land  bank  and  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  thus  removing  the  necessity  of  making  a 
tour  on  every  loan  application  considered.  Such  a 
form  of  organization  should  be  put  into  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  at  the  forthcoming  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  without  fail. 

APPARENT  INJUSTICE.— Another  change  would 
be  that  amounts  granted  on  farms  should  be  made 
more  closely  to  conform  to  the  report  of  the  loan 
committee  and  association.  As  now  made,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  makes  one  recommendation ;  the  land 
appraiser  another,  and  possibly  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  land  bank,  doubting  the  judgment  of 
either,  makes  a  still  third  recommendation.  This 
means  that  as  many  farmers  are  not  receiving  jus¬ 
tice  as  are ;  that  too  many  good  “risks”  are  being 
shunted  to  one  side.  As  an  illustration  of  this : 

A  farmer  in  one  township  in  our  territory  made 
application  for  loan  and  was  granted  $6,500  on  his 
farm ;  a  farmer  whose  land  adjoins  this  same  farm, 
owner  of  50  acres,  made  application  for  $2,500,  and 
wras  rejected.  The  land  is  about  as  good  in  one  case 
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as  in  the  other,  and  the  loan  committee  and  asso¬ 
ciation  in  both  instances  valued  the  land  at  $200  or 
more  per  acre.  The  first  was  granted  because  the 
appraiser  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
his  recommendations  were  made  accordingly ;  the 
second  was  made  because  lack  of  this,  and  the  reason 
given  for  rejection  by  the  land  bank  was  “run-down 
farm.”  You  may  choose  for  yourself,  but  I  contend 
that  the  first,  man  either  received  more  than  he 
should  or  that  the  second  man  did  not  receive  jus¬ 
tice.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  no  loan  should  be 
granted  without  a  closer  co-operation  between  the 
men  interested  in  the  system  on  the  ground  and  the 
land  bank,  which  in  our  case  is  fully  500  miles  away, 
CHARACTER  AND  AGE.— The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  applications  are  passing  through  a  too 
mechanical  method,  brushing  aside  the  character  of 
the  applicant.  We  all  remember  what  Morgan  said 
about  character  in  relation  to  loans;  this  same 
character  would  hold  true  to  a  greater  degree  in 
this  system.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  should 
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either  come  out  specifically  and  state  that  a  farmer 
above  a  certain  age  cannot  borrow  through  the  sys¬ 
tem.  or  else  every  farmer  with  a  farm  valuation  in 
keeping  with  his  loan  should  have  his  loan  granted. 
In  the  past  farmers’  applications  have  either  been 
completely  rejected  or  reduced  because  they  were 
"not  young  enough. ”  '  In  this  case  the  system  is 
playing  more  thoroughly  to  character,  if  age  may 
be  considered  as  such,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  a 
young  farmer,  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  agriculture, 
ability  and  knowledge  of  practical  farming,  the 
character  element  does  not  hold  true.  I  believe  a 
young  man  of  25  years,  capable  of  farming,  who 
makes  application,  should  receive  a  goodly  credit 
in  all  loan  applications  for  character,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  because  he  is  “too  old"  should 
receive  compensation  for  his  years  of  faithfulness 
to  the  soil  to  the  tune  of  rejection  or  reduction. 

ADEQUATE  LOANS  NEEDED.— Practically  all 
loan  applications  are  characterized  by  small  cuts 
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which  seem  unnecessary.  One  farmer  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  applied  for  $1,050.  The  thousand  he  desired  in 
spot  cash ;  the  fifty  to  pay  for  capital  stock.  He 
was  granted  a  loan  of  an  even  thousand.  Now  if 
his  farm  was  good  for  this  it  was  certainly  good  for 
the  fifty  extra.  Another  farmer  applied  for  $3.500 ; 
was  granted  $3,200.  If  his  farm  was  gopd  for 
$3,200  it  was  good  for  $3,500.  These  are  only  two 
instances;  many  more  could  be  given,  but  they  show 
an  over  disposition  to  reduce  amounts  as  recom¬ 
mended.  or  are  the  result  of  an  appraiser’s  wish 
to  show  the  loan  committee  and  directors  that  they 
do  not  know  their  business  of  farming  as  well  as 
he  does.  In  too  many  cases  this  means  that  the 
farmer  must  go  to  his  bank,  as  in  the  past,  and 
make  short-term,  high-interest  notes.  It  therefore 
defeats  the  very  aims  of  the  system.  Everyone  will 
agree  that  a  man  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  floating 
around  will  find  very  little  solace  in  locating  a 
shingle;  the  same  man  will  possibly  be  saved  if  he 
finds  a  plank.  The  same  holds  true  in  making  loans 
to  farmers.  The  system  should  aim  to  make  a  loan 
that  will  help;  not  one  leaving  the  farmer  just  where 
lie  was  before.  The  fact  that  this  can  be  done 
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without  injuring  the  value/  of  the  bond  issued  and 
sold  on  the  mortgage  gives  added  reason  for  extend¬ 
ing  the  credit  to  the  helpful  point.  In  fact,  the 
bond  upon  a  farm  mortgage  should  be  worth  more 
to  the  holder  if  the  farmer  has  been  equipped  to 
transact  business  with  ample  credit  than  if  he  faced 
the  continual  possibility  of  being  submerged  because 
of  debt  and  inability  to  operate  the  farm  profitably. 
There  are  many  farms  where  a  $3,000  loan  would 
leave  the  farmer  sitting  in  the  same  seat,  but  a 
Iona  of  $4,000  would  put  him  on  his  feet. 

THE  APPRAISER’S  WORK.— The  act  should  be 
changed  so  that  no  appraiser  should  act  without 
the  vote  and  consent  of  the  national  farm  loan  asso¬ 
ciations.  This  official  is  far  too  vital  in  the  working 
of  the  system  for  him  to  be  recommended  and 
appointed  by  someone  several  hundred  miles  away 
from  the  actual  field  of  service.  lie  should  in  every 
instance  be  a  man  who  is  friendly  to  agriculture  in 
America;  who  appreciates  that  the  farming  industry 
possesses  a  bright  future,  and  whose  store  of  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  will  permit  his  going  from  farm  to 
farm  and  imparting  helpful  knowledge  regarding 
farm  operations.  He  should  not  be  a  man  who  is 
more  friendly  to  what  we  know  as  “banking  inter¬ 
ests”  than  to  farming  interests;  all  wise  men  know 
that  the  banker  and  the  farmer  have  never  been 
able  to  see  through  the  same  hole  and  view  the  same 
scenery.  To  the  banker  a  field  may  be  so  many 
acres;  to  the  farmer  it  is  so  much  opportunity. 
Therefore  the  appraiser  should  be  a  farmer's  (not 
a  banker’s)  man,  if  the  farming  interests  are  to 
receive  their  just  rewards.  earle  w.  gage, 

Secretary-treasurer  Ashville  National 
Farm  Loan  Association. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Harrowing  the  Alfalfa 

ANY  FARMERS  report  that  their  Alfalfa  be¬ 
comes  weedy  soon  after  the  first  cutting  of 
the  first  year’s  wop.  I  remember  that  we  lost  our 
first  stand  of  Alfalfa  by  not  going  into  the  Alfalfa 
stand  as  soon  as  the  first  crop  was  removed,  and 
harrowing  it  deeply  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow. 
This  digs  out  the  weeds,  but  does  not  interfere  with 
the  Alfalfa  roots  to  much  extent,  as  they  are  deeply 
set,  while  the  roots  of  the  weeds  are  merely  under 
the  ground.  Harrowing  Alfalfa  sod,  however,  should 
be  done  only  in  a  dry  spell,  for  if  the  sod  is  har¬ 
rowed  when  wet  the  weeds  are  merely  reset  by  the 
working.  Some  people  are  afraid  that  a  spring-tooth 
harrow  will  be  too  severe  on  an  Alfalfa  sod,  and 
that  a  disk  cultivator  will  cut  up  the  Alfalfa  too 
much.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  spring-tooth  is 
the  logical  implement,  as  it  may  be  set  to  any  de¬ 
sired  depth,  and  does  not  have  the  cutting  effect  so 
evident  with  the  disk  harrow.  Soon  after  harrowing 
the  Alfalfa  makes  a  new  start,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  until  evidences  of  harrowing  cannot  be  seen, 
and  of  course  the  weeds  are  controlled  in  this 
manner.  c.  m.  baker. 

Wayne  Co.,  Ohio. 


Cutting  Green  Oats  For  Hay 

I  am  working  off  my  place  this  year,  and  wish  to  cut 
my  oats  as  hay.  Can  any  portion  of  the  grain  value  be 
preserved?  What  is  the  process  of  curing?  n.  w.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

HE  time  to  cut  oats  for  hay  is  when  the  grain  is 
in  the  milk  or  dough  stage — that  is,  when  the 
grain  will  crush  into  a  milky  substance  between  the 
fingers.  When  that  time  comes  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  plant  can  take  any  additional  nourishment  out  of 
the  soil.  The  ripening  of  the  grain  probably  means 
only  a  transfer  of  food  substance  from  one  part  of 
the  plant  to  another,  so  that  when  the  plant  is  cut 
for  hay  it  is  probable  that  there  is  just  as  much 
food  value  in  it  as  there  would  be  if  it  stood  longer 
so  as  to  develop  grain  and  straw.  While  the  straw 
would  contain  less  nourishment  than  the  green  stem, 
the  total  amount  in  the  plant  would  be  about. the 
same  in  either  case.  Thus  when  the  oats  are  cut 
green  and  made  into  a  hay,  the  cow  or  horse  will 
eat  it  practically  all,  while  if  left  until  the  grain  is 
mature,  the  straw  will  not  be  fully  consumed.  Grain 
cut  for  hay  is  cured  much  the  same  as  clover  hay; 
that  is,  the  best  way  to  handle  it  is  to  cure  in  the 
swath  or  cock,  so  that  the  plant  will  mature  in  the 
shade.  Handled  in  this  way  the  grain  makes  a  very 
good  substitute  for  hay.  Some  of  the  grains  make 
better  hay  than  others.  Oats  and  barley  are  best, 
with  wheat  next,  and  rye  poorest  of  all.  as  it  is  very 
tough  and  hard.  We  are,  however,  cutting  most  of 
our  rye  this  year  and  making  it  into  hay  for  horse 
feed.  It  is  not  the  best  of  fodder,  but  with  hay  at 
$40  to  $50  a  ton,  it  is  necessary  to  economize,  and  our 
horses  eat  the  rye  hay  fairly  well. 
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Vitamines;  the  Life-Giving  Food  Elements 


The  Absolute  Necessity  of  Milk 


YEAST  VITAMINES. — The  amount  of  vitamine 
necessary  for  life  is  small,  nevertheless,  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  this  food  factor  is  quantitative;  that 
is,  enough  must  be  supplied  if  normal  growth  of  the 
young  or  maintenance  of  the  adult  is  to  result.  This 
has  been  shown  by  experiments  in  which  weighed 
quantities  of  yeast,  a  substance  richer  in  the  water- 
soluble  vitamine  than  any  other  yet  discovered,  fur¬ 
nished  all  of  the  vitamines  of  the  diet.  When  less 
than  a  certain  small  amount  of  yeast  is  fed  daily  the 
young  grow  more  slowly  than  normal  and  adults 
gradually  decline.  As  soon  as  more  yeast  is  supplied 
the  animal  at  once  gains  in  weight  and  regains  its 
normal  health. 

INFANT  FEEDING. — There  is  no  question  that 
herein  lies  the  cause  of  much  of  the  trouble  encoun¬ 
tered  in  feeding  the  baby  with  the  bottle.  This  is 
analogous  to  our  experience  in  feeding  young  rats  on 
artificial  diets,  for  the  baby’s  bottle  contains  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  nutrients  very  much  like  that  given  to  our 
baby  rats.  So  long  as  the  food  of  these  was  de¬ 
ficient  in  vitamine  endless  troubles  were  encountered. 
As  soon  as  enough  vitamine  was  present  the  troubles 
disappeared.  The  usual  practice  in  feeding  infants 
is  to  dilute  top  milk  with  water  and  then  add  milk 
sugar.  Although  whole  milk  contains  more  than 
enough  of  the  water-soluble  vitamine 
for  the  normal  growth  of  the  child 
when  one  part  of  the  top  milk  is  diluted 
with  two  parts  of  water,  a  pint  of  this 
mixture  contains  less  than  one-third 
as  much  water-soluble  vitamine  as  did 
a  pint  of  the  original  milk.  While  this 
mixture,  may  furnish  enough  water- 
soluble  vitamine  for  the  growing  child 
as  long  as  its  appetite  impels  it  to  take 
the  quantity  needed  by  a  healthy  child, 
if  anything  happens  to  impair  this 
appetite  the  smaller  quantity  of  the 
diluted  milk  may  then  easily  fail  to 
furnish  enough  water-soluble  vitamine 
to  meet  the  normal  requirements.  The 
inevitable  result  of  too  little  vitamine 
is  a  failure  of  appetite,  so  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  child  will  go  from  bad  to 
worse,  unless  in  some  way  enough  vita¬ 
mine  is  supplied. 

SKIM-MILK. — The  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  bottle  feeding  are  due 
largely  to  the  deficiency  of  the  diluted 
milk  iu  water-soluble  vitamine,  for  the 
top  milk,  which  contains  the  larger 
part  of  the  milk  fat.  supplies  enough 
of  the  fat-soluble  vitamine.  Children 
who  can  take  undiluted  milk  should 
not  be  fed  with  skimmed  or  separator 
milk,  for  while  this  will  furnish  enough  of  the 
water-soluble  vitamine,  it  will  supply  too  little  of  the 
fat-soluble.  That  serious  trouble  may  follow  the 
use  of  skim-milk  as  shown  by  Fig.  289,  which  shows 
the  condition  into  which  Danish  children  got  during 
the  war  by  thus  feeding.  They  have  ulcers  on  the 
eyes  and  inflamed  lids  as  a  marked  symptom,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  do  rats  which  are  fed  on  a  like  diet 
deficient  in  the  fat-soluble  vitamine. 

DEFICIENCIES  IN  DIET— Iu  view  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  articles  which  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  diet  of  the  majority  of  people  contain 
either  no  water-soluble  vitamine,  or  else  relatively 
little,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  many  adults  of 
sedentary  habits  really  suffer  from  a  deficiency  of 
this  vitamine  in  their  food.  Where  the  food  con¬ 
tains  but  little  of  this  vitamine  it  is  conceivable  that 
those  whose  food  intake  is  small  really  do  not  get 
enough  of  this  food  factor,  whereas  those  who  are 
more  active  and  eat  larger  quantities  may  get  quite 
enough,  although  the  kind  and  proportion  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  comprising  their  diets  may  be  the  same  as  that 
of  those  who  are  “run  down”  and  ailing.  In  two 
cases  of  this  sort,  which  have  come  to  my  notice,  a 
marked  improvement  in  appetite  and  vigor  followed 
the  addition  of  a  few  grams  of  dried  yeast  to  the 
daily  diets.  In  fact,  these  persons  appeared  to  re¬ 
spond  to  this  treatment  in  exactly  the  same  way  that 
our  rats  do  when  the  vitamine  content  of  their  food 
is  increased  from  a  deficient  amount  to  one  that  is 
sufficient. 

A  TYPICAL  CASE. — Fig.  287  shows  the  condition 
of  a  young  rat  which  has  been  fed  for  30  days  on  a 
diet  nearly  free  from  water-soluble  vitamine.  When 
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Ill-fed  Rat  with  Inflamed  Eyes.  Fit).  286 

this  picture  was  taken  the  animal  was  very  weak, 
and  probably  would  have  died  within  a  few  hours  if 
a  little  extract  of  yeast  had  not  been  given.  It  was 
so  nearly  dead  that  the  yeast,  suspended  in  water, 
had  to  be  given  with  a  medicine  dropper.  The  next 
day  it  was  running  about  its  cage,  and  during  the 
following  week  ate  twice  as  much  as  in  the  previous 
week.  After  12  days  it  had  gained  G8  per  cent  in 
weight,  and  was  so  active  that  it  was  difficult  to  take 
the  picture  shown  in  Fig.  288.  The  effect  of  the 
water-soluble  vitamine  in  such  cases  is  truly  marvel- 
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The  Same  Rut  12  Days  After  When  Properly  Fed.  Fig.  288 


the  farm  consist  of  the  vitamine-rich  parts  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  products  rejected  iu  preparing 
human  foods  that  the  average  farm  animal  probably 
receives  a  food  richer  in  water-soluble  vitamine  than 
it  would  get  in  a  state  of  nature. 

VITAMINES  IN  STOCK  FEEDING.— Although 
from  this  point  of  view  the  water-soluble  vitamine 
appears  to  have  little  if  any  practical  importance  for 
the  feeder  of  farm  animals  it  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  further  investigations  may  show  that  this  newly 
discovered  factor  in  nutrition  plays  a  part  of  eco¬ 
nomic  importance.  Thus  we  do  not  yet  know  cer¬ 
tainly  whether  the  vitamine  content  of  milk  depends 
in  part  or  in  whole  on  the  vitamine  content  of  the 
ration  of  the  cow.  McCollum  believes  that  it  does, 
and  has  offered  experimental  evidence  which  he 
thinks  is  sufficient  to  justify  this  conclusion.  Since 
the  water-soluble  vitamine  is  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  constituents  which  milk  contributes  to  the  hu¬ 
man  dietary,  if  McCollum's  view  is  correct  we  may 
have  the  means  of  controlling  the  proportion  of  this 
food  factor  in  the  milk.  In  this  connection  the  ob¬ 
servation  which  we  have  very  recently  made  in  this 
laboratory  that  young  clover,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
grass  are  much  richer  in  water-soluble  vitamine  than 
are  the  hays  made  from  these  plants  may  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  importance. 

STIMULATING  INFLUENCES.  — 
Furthermore,  vitamines  seem  to  act 
as  if  they  were  stimulants  to  the  chem¬ 
ical  processes  which  constitute  the  life 
of  the  animal  in  much  the  same  way 
as  heat  stimulates  these  processes  in 
a  cold-blooded  animal.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  when  protein  is  fed 
the  heat  eliminated  by  the  animal  is 
increased  bv  a  far  larger  amount  than 
when  an  equivalent  amount  of  carbo¬ 
hydrate  or  fat  is  given.  Lusk  has 
shown  that  this  extra  heat  is  due  to 
a  stimulation  of  cells  whereby  the  oxi¬ 
dations  within  them  are  increased,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount 
of  heat  involved.  Armsby  has  found 
that  this  extra  heat  eliminated  by  cat¬ 
tle  under  the  stimulating  influence  of 
food  is  far  greater  than  by  dogs  or 
men.  In  view  of  the  relatively  high 
content  in  water-soluble  vitamine  in 
the  food  of  cattle  compared  with  that 
of  dogs  or  men  the  question  arises, 
may  this  not  be  due  to  a  stimulation  of 
oxidizing  processes  of  the  body  cells 
induced  by  the  water-soluble  vitamine 
of  the  food?  This  is  a  question  which 
has  not  been  studied,  but  is  one  that 


ous.  and  the  wonder  is  that  so  important  a  factor  in 
our  foods  was  overlooked  for  so  long.  Domestic  ani¬ 
mals  are  not  as  likely  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  the 
water-soluble  vitamine  as  are  human  beings,  because 
they  are  rarely  fed  on  the  refined  food  products  so 
largely  used  by  man.  In  view  of  what  we  know 
about  the  distribution  of  the  water-soluble  vitamine 
in  the  seeds  and  fodders  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
ration  for  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  or  other  stock  which 
would  not  supply  enough  if  the  requirements  of  these 
animals  are  similar  to  that  of  the  rat.  In  fact,  so 
large  a  part  of  the  concentrates  used  in  feeding  on 
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can  be  investigated  by  methods  already  available. 
If  it  should  turn  out  that  a  waste  of  food  follows 
the  consumption  of  too  much  water-soluble  vitamine 
it  may  be  possible  to  find  means  whereby  economies 
can  be  effected  iu  feeding  our  live  stock. 

UTILIZATION  OF  FOOD.— On  the  other  hand  we 
have  cases  among  our  experimental  animals  where 
the  food  was  apparently  better  utilized  when  an  ade¬ 
quate  amount  of  vitamine  was  fed  than  when  too  lit¬ 
tle  was  supplied.  It  may  well  be  true  that  the  most 
economical  utilization  of  the  food  occurs  only  when 
the  food  contains  a  certain  optimum  proportion  of 
this  vitamine.  A  wide  field  for  further  investigation 
lies  before  us.  one  which  doubtless  is  to  yield  results 
of  scientific,  as  well  as  economic  importance.  The 
fat-soluble  vitamine  has  even  more  significance  for 
the  farmer  than  has  the  water-soluble  vitamine.  for 
this  is  not  so  widely  distributed  in  nature,  nor  is  it 
an  abundant  constituent  of  the  protein  concentrates. 

FURTHER  INVESTIGATIONS.— The  young  ani¬ 
mal  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  the  fat-soluble 
vitamine  if  it  is  to  grow  normally  to  adult  size. 
Whether  any  growth  can  be  made  in  the  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  this  vitamine.  or  whether  the  animal  will 
grow  for  a  time  and  then  suddenly  fail,  is  still  un¬ 
settled.  The  results  of  experiments  by  different  in¬ 
vestigators  are  not  entirely  in  harmony,  because  uo 
one  yet  knows  how  to  prepare  a  food  assuredly  free 
from  this  food  factor.  Our  young  rats  fed  on  diets 
prepared  by  methods  which  we  have  believed  suitable 
for  removing  all  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamine  usually 
grow  at  about  the  normal  rate  for  several  weeks 
and  then  suddenly  fail,  while  adults  have  failed  on 
such  diets  after  six  months  or  more.  McCollum,  on 
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the  other  hand,  believes  that  the  young 
cannot  grow  at  all  unless  some  of  this 
vitamine  is  present  in  the  diet.  This  sub¬ 
ject  is  being  investigated  in  this  labora¬ 
tory,  but  the  results  thus  far’  obtained 
have  not  yet  led  to  final  conclusions. 
Whatever  the  final  answer  may  be,  all  in¬ 
vestigators  agree  that  on  diets  nearly  or 
quite  free  from  the  fat-soluble  vitamine 
young  rats  soon  cease  to  grow  and  shortly 
after  suddenly  decline  and  die  unless  but- 
terfat,  or  some  other  substance  containing 
this  food  factor,  is  added  to  their  diet. 
When  this  is  done  before  the  decline  has 
gone  too  far,  recovery  is  always  pi-ompt 
and  complete,  and  no  ill  effects  are  appar¬ 
ent  during  the  subsequent  life  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  provided  the  supply  of  the  fat-soluble 
vitamine  is  maintained.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  young  animals  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  this  deficiency  in  their  food 
are  afflicted  with  inflammation  of  their 
eyes,  and  frequently  with  ulcers  on  the 
cornea.  Fig.  2S6  shows  the  miserable 
condition  of  such  rats. 

THOMAS  B.  OSBORNE. 


Up  -State  Farm  Notes 

Big  Hay  Crop. — The  hay  crop  as  re¬ 
ported  from  various  points  of  the  State 
promises  from  S  to  12  per  cent  increase 
over  an  equal  acreage  of  last  year.  The 
production  of  the  State  averages  about 
30  tons  per  farm.  Usually  from  three  to 
four  tons  are  on  hand  May  1.  This  has 
been  sold  more  closely  than  usual  this 
year,  at  greatly  advanced  prices.  The 
effort  to  clear  the  barns  before  the  new 
crop  has  brought  the  price  down  from  $35 
a  ton  to  $20  and  upwards.  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Clinton  and  Franklin  county  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  very  short  of  hay  and  have 
had  to  make  long  hauls. 

Fertilizer  Frogram. — W.  D.  ITurd, 
agronomist  of  the  soil  committee  of  the 
National  Fertilizer  Association,  has 
charge  of  a  program  being  carried  out  at 
the  New  York  State  College  for  familiar¬ 
izing  salesmen  with  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  use  of  fertilizers, and  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  efforts  to  sell 
fertilizers  not  specifically  valuable  to  the 
crops  for  which  they  are  intended,  or  for 
the  tvpes  of  agriculture  to  which  they  are 
not  particularly  fitted.  Agricultural  col¬ 
lege  and  experiment  station  workers  in 
soil  technology,  agricultural  chemistry, 
agronomy  and  farm  management  are  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  program.  The  work  con¬ 
sists  of  professional  papers,  lecture-room 
demonstrations,  laboratory  exercises,  field 
surveys,  inspection  trips  and  studies  of 
actual  tests  made  with  various  crops  and 
fertilizer  application. 

Scarcity  of  Teachers. — The  rural 
school  superintendents  of  the  State  are 
finding  great  difficulty  to  obtain  compe¬ 
tent  teachers.  Last  October  there  were 
50.000  schools  in  the  country  without 
teachers,  and  120.000  others  with  wholly 
untrained  teachers,  boys  and  girls  barely 
ahead  of  the  classes  they  were  supposed 
to  be  teaching.  The  low  pay  of  teachers 
and  the  cost  of  living  cannot  compete 
with  the  pay  given  in  industries,  and  very 
few  students  are  preparing  to  teach  as  a 
life  work.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Federal  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  says  no  other  in¬ 
stitution  was  more  affected  by  war  than 
the  schools,  and  he  is  asking  of  Congress 
a  $200,000  additional  appropriation  for 
conducting  the  services  of  his  bureau. 

Noteworthy  Catti.e  Sale. — Abbott  & 
Clark,  of  Cortland,  shipped  seven  head  of 
cattle  to  the  National  Ilolstein-Friesian 
Association’s  sale  in  Philadelphia  recent¬ 
ly.  and  they  sold  for  $25,700.  The  junior 
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four-year-old  world  champion  cow,  Katie 
Paul  Burke,  sold  for  $5,100.  and  went  to 
Delaware.  A  40-lb.  cow  and  her  two 
year-old  son  sold  for  $15,400.  The  total 
sales  of  this  meeting  amounted  to  over 
$370,000,  an  average  of  $1,714  per  head. 
The  world’s  champion  cow,  with  a  51-lb. 
record,  went  to  a  beginner  in  Kentucky, 
who  paid  $26,000  for  his  stai’t. 

Political  Calendar. — The  Secretary 
of  State  issues  the  political  calendar  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  Fall  primary  on  September 
2.  June  17  is  the  first  day  for  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  petitions,  and  July  29  to  August  5 
are  the  dates  for  filing  designating  peti¬ 
tions.  August  15  is  the  last  day  for  de¬ 
clining  designation,  and  August  19  the 
last  day  to  fill  vacancy  after  declination. 
August  26  to  September  S  are  the  dates 
for  filing  town  nominations.  To  nom¬ 
inate  independently  12.000  signatures 
must  be  had  for  State  offices,  with  at  least 
50  from  each  county. 

State  Troopers  Busy. — The  State 
troopers  are  busy  hunting  a  band  of  horse 
thieves  that  have  been  terrorizing  farmers 
of  Madison,  Onondaga  and  Oneida  coun¬ 
ties,  taking  horses  from  the  pastures  at 
night.  The  troopers  have  been  doing  good 
work  in  recovering  stolen  cars. 

State  Fair  News. — At  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  fair  commissioners,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  investigating  committee  reported 
finding  no  evidences  of  corruption  in  the 
commission.  The  meeting  ordered  a  set 
of  rules  governing  employees  of  the  fair, 
which  will  be  carried  out.  The  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  various  departments  as 
appointed  wore  virtually  the  same  who 
have  served  in  the  past.  The  secretary 
reported  a  good  demand  for  space,  and  the 
fair  officials  are  soliciting  the  co-operation 
of  farm  organizations  by  individual  invi¬ 
tations  sent  to  each.  The  Lieutenant 
Governor  presided,  and  all  the  members 
but  one  in  France  were  present. 

Mail  Route  Prore. — Two  hundred 
Grangers  of  Oswego  County  have  voted 
the  rural  mail  route  inspection  a  sham 
and  a  deception,  saying  few  abandoned 
routes  were  to  be  restored,  as  announced 
by  the  Postoffice  Department.  The  Po¬ 
mona  Granges  of  seven  counties  regis¬ 
tered  emphatic  protest  against  the 
changes  recently  made  and  against  the 
half-hearted  restoration  of  a  few  of  the 
routes.  Representative  Norman  J.  Gould 
of  Seneca  Falls  has  introduced  a  meas¬ 
ure  in  Congress  calling  for  a  complete 
restoration  of  the  routes,  and  has  been  as¬ 
sured  this  week  that  a  sub-committee  to 
investigate  rural  mails  will  be  appoint!  d 
at  once,  and  that  hearings  will  begin  on 
July  10  or  shortly  thereafter.  The  in¬ 
spectors  now  at  work  on  routes  expect  a 
recall  to  Washington  to  prepare  a  defense 
to  present  at  this  hearing.  A  delegation 
representing  up-State  counties  will  ap¬ 
pear  before  this  sub-committee,  and  the 
committee,  most  of  which  will  be  Repub¬ 
lican.  announce  no  reason  to  “cover  up” 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral.  Rural  residents  are  gratified  at  the 
prospect  of  a  real  hearing  of  the  injus¬ 
tices  forced  upon  them.  M.  G.  F. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So- 
cietv.  Summer  meeting,  starting  from 
Freehold,  July  11-12. 

Poultry  and  Duck  Growers’  meeting, 
Farmingdale.  L.  I..  July  12. 

Connecticut  Poultrymen’s  Association, 
field  meeting.  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College.  Stores.  Aug.  4-5-6. 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Burgettstown,  Pa., 
Sept.  30-Oct.  1-12. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
probably  Dec.  3-5. 


MACHINE  TILTED  FORWARD  SHOWING 
KIND  AND  LOCATION  OF  TOOL 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Wheel-base  16^  inches,  will  straddle 
10  and  12-inch  rows. 

Clearance  to  axle,  9  inches. 

Wheels  20  x  3-inch  face. 

Speed  120  to  200  feet  per  minute. 

Handles  adjustable,  clutch  control  on 
left  handle,  spark  control  on  right  handle. 

Engine  water-cooled,  2-horse  power. 

One  gallon  gasoline  lasts  4  to  8  hours. 

Capacity  tanks,  5  quarts  each,  water 
and  gas. 

Manufactured  exclusively  by 

The  ATLANTIC  MACHINE 
&  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

433  West  Prospect,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

We  are  looking  for  good,  live-wire  representatives. 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  real  opportunity,  write 
us  for  our  selling  proposition. 


Price  $185.00 

f.  o.  b.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


DOES  the  WORK 
of  FOUR  MEN 

That  is  what  market  gardeners  tell  us. 

Cultivates  from  A  inch  to  6  inches  deep,  one  or  two  rows  at 
a  time.  Made  to  cultivate  within  >2  inch  of  plant. 

Perfectly  balanced,  easily  handled. 

Can  be  operated  by  man,  boy  or 
woman. 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
for  it  or  money  refunded. 
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)  MAULE'S  Midsummer  and  Fall  Guide1) 


Tells  all  about  seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  etc.,  and  how,  when, 
where  and  what  to  plant  for  best  results  in  vegetable 
and  flower  gardens.  Gives  the  benefit  of  our  43  years’ 
experience.  Plant  now  and  have  a  bumper  crop. 

Edition  iz  limited.  Write  today. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2153  Arch  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAULE’S  Seeds- Once  Grown -Always  Grown.- 
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Long  Island  Poultry  and  Duck  Growers 
Meeting 

Poultry  ami  duck  growers  of  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  counties  will  meet  at  the 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale.  Long  Island,  Saturday. 
July  12.  Morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
vvili  be  held  and  a  practical  and  interest¬ 
ing  program  is  being  arranged  by  the 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  County  Farm 
Bureaus,  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture  and  Mr.  Robert  Seaman, 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Poultry  Associations.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  include  as  leaders  and  demon¬ 
strators  the  best  poultry  authorities  of 
New  York  State. 


Send  NO 

Money! 


Simply  send  yoar  size  nnd  these 
wonderful  Dress  Shoes  will 
come  to  your  homo  fit  once.  You '  jl 
boproud  of  them.  Built  solid  full 
•f  wear.  Genuine  oak  leather 
soles.  Note  the  splendid  extr; 
quality  leather!  Enjoy  their  bless- 
J  comfort!  The  risk  w  ours-theso 
must  delight  you  or  no  sale . 

Pay  only  $3.79 
on  arrival 


Guarantee: 

A  now  pair  free 
if  because  of  de¬ 
fective  material 
or  workmanship 
these  fail  to  give 
7  montl^*  wear. 

Business  Man’s 
Dress  Shoe 


Only  S3.79 


ON  ARRIVAL 

POSTAGE  FREE 
Black  Dress  Shoe 

Save  profits.  Buy  Direct 
from  Factory  Headquarters. 


Boston  Mail  Order  House,  Dept  T-200  Boston,  Mass. 


Send  shoes  on  approval.  My  money  back  If  I  want  it.  I  risk  nothing 


Name. 


.••*«••••••  Size •••••••••••■ 


Address 


VEGE  TABLE  PLANTS 

CAULIFLOWER,  GARBAGE,  TOMATO,  PEPPER.  EGG,  BRUS- 
8E  1.8  SPROUTS,  BEET,  CELERY.  KALE,  LETTUCE,  SWEET 
POTATO.  ONION.  PA ItS LET,  ASPARAGUS,  Itlll  liAltll  PLANTS. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Runner  and  rot-grown 
plants  that  will  Lear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  RASPBER¬ 
RY,  BLACKBERRY, GOOSEREUHY, CCKRANT, (UUPK  PLANTS, 
FRUIT  AMI  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  •  Good  Ground,  New  York 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

and  other  varieties.  $1.50  per  1,000;  $12.60  per 
10,000.  I0MAT0  PLANTS—  Best  kinds.  S2  per  1,000. 
CAULIFLOWER,  EGG  PLANTS  ANO  PEPPERS-84  per  1.000. 
CELERY — Leading  varieties,  #1.25  per  1,000.  Send 
for  list.  -  J.  V.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Late  Cabbage  Plants  surekUE  IndAna,!™!! 

S.’tvoy  (S' 08c.  per  1.000;  SO  for  10,000;  S85  for  100,000. 
1  lants  Heady  June  10  to  Aug.  10.  8.  A.  VIKDIN,  liardy. Del. 


Pay  Nothing 

Until  60  Days 

Now  is  the  time  you  need  a  good,  reliable  sprayer  for  fruit  trees, 
vines  shrubbery;  forwhite-washing  barns, chicken  houses, hog  sheds, 
etc  Here’B  a  sprayer  that  will  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  quickly 
and  pay  for  itself  in  increased  profits.  Prove  itatour  risk.  Just  send 
coupon— no  money-and  we  will  ship  sprayer  promptly.  Use  it  30 
days  free.  If  you  then  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  payment 
in  00  days,  balance  in  60-day  payments,  giving  you  nearly  a 

Full  Year  to  Pay 

Majestic 

All-Purpose  cay"! 

This  hand  sprayer  is  just  what  you  want  if  you  haven’t  enough 
work  to  keep  a  power  sprayer  busy.  Working  parts  made  of  brass. 
Specially  constructed  pump  with  high  grade  -1-ply  rubber  tubing. 
Automatic  shut-off  nozzle  with  non-clog  spring  cap.  Light  conveni¬ 
ent.  Easily  taken  apart  for  cleaning.  Contents  kept  continually  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  Sprays  to  the  laBt  drop. 

rnrr  Book  of  Farm  Necessities 

I*  1$  P  Show-  w  itulerful  bargains  in  gas  engines,  cream  sep- 
1  ■  •  $■■■  him  l  «rs,  d  ills,  cultivators,  saw.  frames,  circular  saws, 

b  en  eoi.keis,  |iaint-.  rooting,  etc.  Write  postal  for  free  copy. 

Coupon  today  for  this  sprayer  and  take  nearly  a  year 
<3Ci o Ur  to  pav  if  you  like  It.  Just  the  coupon.  No  money. 

- THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY - 

4019  LaS.llo  St..  Dept  1779  Chicago 

Send  8piayerNo.A03AM.M0.  If  satisfactory  I  will  pay  18.00  in  60  days, 
balance  in  60-day  payments  bf  $2.<K>  each  until  price  of  $8.96  is  paid.  Other¬ 
wise  1  will  return  It  in  80  days  and  you  pay  transportation  both  ways. 
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Bees  on  the  Farm 

What  a  Woman  Can  Do 

Part  II. 


Wasted  Nectar. — When  I  ride  over 
the  country,  see  and  smell  the  many 
Alsike  clover  lields  in  bloom,  I  think 
what  a  shame  it  is  to  have  all  that  honey 
go  to  waste  for  want  of  bees  to  gather  it. 
Many  of  our  farmers  sow  Alsike,  and  it 
is  among  our  most  valued  honey  plants ; 
the  farms  in  this  part  of  our  country 
with  their  beehives  in  evidence  are  the 
exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.  If  one 
lives  where  the  common  White  clover 
grows  naturally,  and  there  are  no  large 
bee  yards  near,  he  would  be  reasonably 
sure  of  a  good  return  from  bees. 

Starting  Right. — If  you  become  in¬ 
terested  to  the  extent  of  trying  your  luck 
with  bees,  start  aright  in  the  matter  of 
hives..  No  difference  how  handy  you  may 
be  with  tools,  do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  making  your  own  hives.  There  are  a 
number  of  good  machine-made  hives  on 
the  market,  and  it  pays  to  have  them, 
because  they  are  cut  true,  spaced  pro¬ 
perly,  and  the  furniture,  such  as  brood 
frames,  section  holders,  etc.,  so  accu¬ 
rately  made  that  what  will  lit  in  one 
will  fit  in  any.  Decide  which  suits  you 
best,  then  stick  to  your  choice.  Hives 
of  different  styles  in  the  same  yard  are 
a  nuisance.  Do  not  spend  much  money 
for  a  fancy  stock  of  bees  to  begin  with. 
You  probably  know  some  bee-keeper  who 


think  they  have  no  individuality.  I  find  j 
some  colonies  always  till  their  sections 
neatly  and  others  will  build  “bur  combs”  | 
and  stick  them  where  they  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  be.  like  disorderly  housekeepers. 
The  difference  is  in  the  queens,  who  are 
really  the  mothers  of  the  colonies. 

Controlling  Swarming. — To  this  day 
I  am  not  able  to  hold  my  nerves  steady 
enough  to  pick  a  queen  off  the  comb.  My 
hand  trembles  so  when  I  try  that  I  am 
fearful  of  hurting  her.  I  have  picked 
many  a  one  off  the  grass  in  swarming 
time  without  a  tremor,  but  going  into  “my 
lady’s  chamber”  and  molesting  her  seems 
a  different  matter.  So  I  have  never 
clipped  my  queen's  wings.  I  prefer  to 
control  swarming  by  the  use  of  an  ex¬ 
tractor,  or  let  them  swarm  in  the  natural 
way  when  I  want  increase.  But  I  always 
look  in  the  grass  in  front  of  the  hive  for 
the  queen  if  I  happen  to  be  on  hand  when 
a  swarm  is  coming  off,  and  if  I  happen  to 
be  fortunate  enough  to  get  her  it  sim¬ 
plifies  hiving  the  swarm. 

Neat  Honey  Making. — Help  the  bees 
to  do  good  work  by  giving  them  up-to-date 
equipment.  I  once  showed  comb  honey 
at  our  county  fair.  I  was  standing  near 
my  exhibit  when  a  couple  of  young  women 
came  up.  One  of  them  called  the  other’s  i 
attention  to  the  honey  and  said  :  “That 


Removing 


a  Crop  of  Honey 


would  be  willing  to  sell  you  a  swarm  at 
swarming  time,  and  hive  it  for  you  if 
you  will  leave  a  hive  with  him  for  that 
purpose.  Then  if  you  go  after  it  at  once 
you  can  bring  it  home  and  place  it  where 
you  want  it  to  stand,  and  begin  to  famil¬ 
iarize  yourself  with  your  new  workers. 

Reading  and  Study. — You’ll  find 
money  invested  in  a  good  text  book  well 
spent.  I  am  frequently  called  to  the 
’phone  to  answer  bee  questions,  yet  all  I 
know  I  have  learned  from  reading,  plus 
experience,  and  my  experience  has  only 
proved  to  me  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
read.  Someone  else  had  made  all  the 
“discoveries”  before  I  did.-  I  will  admit 
it  is  a  help  to  see  an  adept  handle  bees, 
and  yet  when  you  come  to  do  the  things 
for  yourself  you  will  probably  find  that 
you  have  your  own  way  of  going  about  it. 
Two  people  seldom  find  it  easy  to  do 
things  just  alike,  and  the  book  I  used, 
“A.  B,  C  of  Bee  Culture,”  is  so  arranged 
as  to  be  readily  consulted,  like  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  all  the  processes  so  plainly 
described  that  it  seems  to  me  any  intelli¬ 
gent  person  can  be  self-taught.  If  you 
secure  a  start  as  I  have  suggested  it  will 
likely  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  do 
more  handling  the  first  season  than  to 
place  the  sections  on  the  hive  and  take  the 
honey  off  when  it  is  ready.  Your  text 
book  will  tell  you  just  how  this  is  to  be 
done,  and  there  are  appliances  to  make 
the  work  easy.  You  will  want  to  look  in 
occasionally  to  see  how  they  are  getting 
along.  They  may  need  more  sections  to 
fill  before  you  will  suspect  it.  and  you  do 
not  want  them  loafing  on  the  front  of  the 
hive  for  want  of  room  to  store  away  the 
honey.  If  you  find  yourself  gaining  in 
confidence,  and  you  want  to  see  how  it. 
looks  in  thee  brood  chamber,  you  need  not 
hesitate  to  try,  but  select  some  warm, 
bright  day  when  honey  is  coming  in  well 
for  your  investigation.  Then  carefully 
open  the  hive  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Most  of  the  cross  old  bees  will  be  in  the 
field  then,  and  young  bees,  nurses,  drones, 
a  few  guards  and  the  queen  all  that  are 
at  home  to  receive'  you.  You  can  com¬ 
pare  a  brood  comb  with  the  illustrations 
in  your  text  book  and  learn  to  recognize 
the  different,  kinds  of  brood,  and  how 
healthy  brood  should  look  and  see  if  you 
can  find  the  queen.  Be  careful  not  to  jar 
the  bees  nor  make  any  sudden,  quick 
movement.  Bees  resent  that.  Never 
strike  at  one  that  comes  “buzzing”  at 
you.  It  is  probably  only  “bluffing.”  Keep 
quietly  at  your  work,  but  if  you  find  your 
nerve  failing  you,  walk  quietly  into  some 
enclosure  until  you  collect  yourself  again. 
If  you  show  tight,  remember,  you're  likely 
to  have  one  on  your  hands,  and  that  the 
bees  are  more  than  likely  to  win  out. 
Also,  l>e  careful  to  replace  the  frames  as 
they  were.  A  queen  does  not  like  to  have 
her  housekeeping  upset,  and  you  must  not 


is  artificial  honey.  The  bees  never  made 
that  honey !  Father  keeps  bees  and  they 
always  get  the  frames  all  daubed  up. 
You  can  see  that  wood  is  all  new  and 
clean.  It  has  never  been  in  a  bee  hive.” 

I  stepped  forward,  saying,  “Pardon  me,  I 
but  that  happens  to  be  my  honey,  and  I 
took  it  out  of  the  hives  myself,  so  I  know 
that  it  is  the  real  article.  Besides,  there  1 
is  no  such  thing  as  artificial  comb  honey.”  J 
She  just  looked  at  me,  but  as  she  hurried  i 
away  through  the  crowd  she  said  some-  ! 
thing  to  her  companion.  I  did  not  catch 
her  words,  but  her  whole  manner  said. 
“My !  What  an  awful  story !”  Now,  I 
think  she  was  honest  in  her  belief.  Her 
people  were  likely  keeping  bees  in  a  “bee 
gum”  and  knew  nothing  of  improved  sup¬ 
plies  and  methods.  That  old  canard  of 
manufactured  comb  honey  seems  so  firmly 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  public  that  it  is 
hard  to  dislodge.  Extracted  honey  may  be 
adulterated,  but  the  bees  have  a  patent 
right  on  comb  honey  that  man  has  been 
unable  to  infringe  upon.  The  only  way 
to  adulterate  that  would  be  to  get.  the 
bees  themselves  to  help  you  by  supplying 
them  with  syrup  to  carry  in.  and  I  have 
serious  doubts  of  that  being  profitable. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  let  them  find  their 
own  syrup.  You  may  not  like  some  comb 
honey.  It  may  not  taste  like  some  you 
have  had  before,  but  remember  that  the 
bees  gather  their  stores  from  different 
sources  and  that  accounts  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  flavor  and  appearance.  But  you 
may  be  sure,  if  it.  is  in  capped  combs, 
the  'bees  put  it  there.  There  is  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  between  White  clover  honey  and 
that  gathered  from  buckwheat  or  the  late 
Fall  flowers,  such  as  smartweed. 

(loon  Returns. — In  the  years  I  have 
kept  bees  I  have  found  that  they  have 
paid  well.  There  has  never  been  but  one 
season  when  they  were  in  debt  to  me. 
That  was  so  dry  they  had  to  be  fed.  j 
Every  other  year  they  have  made  at 
least  plenty  of  surplus  for  home  use,  and 
one  exceptionally  good  season  I  took 
-•■156  lbs.  of  honey  by  actual  weight  from 
-0  stands.  Spring  count,  and  increased 
to  29.  Try  at  least  one  hive  for  home 
use.  Those  who  succeed  will  soon  keep 
more.  Everyone  will  not  make  a  success 
of  beekeeping,  any  more  than  at  other 
things,  but  no  one  knows  what  he  can  do 
until  he  tries.  clara  cowing. 

Indiana. 


“I  am  sensible  of  the  honor  you  do  me, 
Mr.  .Tolmson,  in  the  proposal  of  marriage 
you  have  just  made,”  said  the  haughty 
young  lady,  “but  circumstances  over 
which  I  have  no  control  compel  me  to  de¬ 
cline  the  honor.  “What  are  those  cir¬ 
cumstances?”  demanded  the  young  man. 
“Your  circumstances,  Mr.  Johnson.” — 
Credit  Dost. 


Fits  Every 
Job  on  the 
Farm 


One  Body  —  In¬ 
stantly  Converted 
to  Fit  Any  Load 


Whatever  you  want  to  haul — fruit  in  crates, 
or  baskets,  vegetables,  stock,  loose  grain  or 

sacks,  hay,  passengers — you  can  make  the  truck  fit 
the  job  as  well  as  though  you  had  a  special  body  for 
each  purpose. 

R/FPYWAY  farmer’s 

1  v  ■  wMI  SPECIAL  BODY 


The  Body  for  Everything 


All  parts  are  with  truck  at  all 
times.  Extend  the  sides  for 
carrying  stock.  Double  down 
and  you  have  a  tight  grain 
box.  Set  sides  at  a  right  angle 
and  your  truck  is  fitted  to 
carry  crates,  baskets,  vege¬ 
tables,  or  field  hands.  Set 
sides  at  an  angle  and  you  have 
a  big,  roomy*hay  rack,  or  set 
straight  out  and  it’s  fitted  for 
sacks,  or  bulky  loads. 


The  Everyway  Body  provides 
scores  of  jobs  for  the  truck 
that  cannot  be  handled  in  any 
other  way.  It’s  the  one  thing 
you  can  get  to  make  your 
truck  pay  bigger  profits.  It 
means  easier  work,  quicker 
handling,  less  labor.  It  keeps 
the  truck  busy  where  now  for 
the  lack  of  proper  equipment 
it  remains  idle,  and  an  idle 
truck  pays  no  dividends  on 
the  farm. 


Let  lls  Send  You  the  Facts 

Whether  you  own  a  truck  or  not,  you  will  be  interested  in  this 
new  way  of  efficient  hauling.  If  you  own  a  truck,  tell  us  the 
make  and  the  dealer’s  name.  Write  us  today.  No  obligation. 

The  Highland  Body  Manufacturing  Co. 

623  Elmwood  Place  (3)  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


My  WADE  Saw*  Four  Cord*  an  Hourt 


Prompt  delivery  on 
I  WADES  from  over  One 
Hundred  Shipping  Points 
^throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


W,  ’  FREE! •  ^ 

f  .Big  illustrated  Catalog  ' 
'\of  the  Wade-also  story  v, 
/  of  “How  Dan  Ross  cuts 
_ f  40  cords  a  day.”  — 

^  j-  Write  today 


ADE& 


404VHAWTHOSNE  AVE.,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


"The  Wade  is  certainly  the  fanner’s  friend.  I  have  cut  1600  cords  of  yellow  fir  wood 
with  it,  and  it ’s  as  good  as  the  day  I  bought  it.  "—.Dan  Ross,  Corbett,  Oregon. 

Why  break  your  back  sawing  wood  by  hand,  when  the  power¬ 
ful  little  Wade  Portable  Gasoline  Drag  Saw  will  outsaw  10  men  at  one-tenth 
the  cost!  Light,  simple,  economical.  Cuts  wood  of  any  size.  Averages  8  cords 
to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Thousands  of  Wades  now  in  use.  When  not 
sawing  wood,  the  4  h.  p.  engine  will  operate  other  light  machinery. 


Wade  Portable  Gasoline 

Drag  Saw 


HOISTS 

The  large  show  of  “Hoists”  is  now  on,  in  order  not 
to  bo  late  for  the  haying  season  it  will  be  necessary 
to  got  in  line.  The  time  is  short,  so  order  now,  let 
ns  explain  how  we  can  save  you  money,  write  for 
quotations  and  circulars. 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

11-13  State  Street  NORWICH.  N.  Y. 

Sold  by  The  John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Baltimore,  Md. 


HAY- CAPS 

Hay-Caps  for  Alfalfa,  clover,  etc.  Stack, 
implement  and  wagon  covers.  Canvas  covers 
for  all  purposes.  Plain  or  waterproof. 

Circulars,  etc. 

HENRY  DERBY 

453  St.  Pauls  Ave.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


Farm  lands 

Low  Prices, 


Western.Canada's 

“Horn  of  Plonbf 
OffersYbuHeahh  #Weal 


Western  Canada  for 
years  has  helped  to  feed 
the  world — the  same  responsi¬ 
bility  of  production  still  rests  upon  her. 
While  high  prices  for  Grain,  Cattle  and  Sheep 
are  sure  to  remain,  price  of  land  is  much  below  its  value. 

Land  capable  of  yielding  20  to  45  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  to  the  acre  can  be  had  on 
easy  terms  at  from  $15  to  $30  per 
acre — good  grazing  land  at  much  less. 

Many  farms  paid  for  from  a  single  year’s  crop.  Raising 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  brings  equal  success.  The  Government 
encourages  farming  and  stock  raising.  Railway  and 
Land  Co’s,  offer  unusual  inducements  to  Home  Seek¬ 
ers.  Farms  may  be  stocked  by  loans  at  moderate  interest. 
Western  Canada  offers  low  taxation,  good  markets  and  ship¬ 
ping;  free  schools,  churches  and  healthful  climate. 

For  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates,  location  of  land,  illus¬ 
trated  literature,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immig.,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

.  0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  30 1  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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BALEHAYNEWWAY 

No  Blocks— No  Bale  Ties— 2  Men  Less J 

Save  40ft  on  baling:  cost.  10ft  on  help  nnd 
wire  alone.  Get  wise  to  the  new  method  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  marvelous  new  patent  Self- 
Threading  Hay  Press.  Use  coil 
wire.  No  blocks  or  bale  tie9  to 
handle—  save  the  pay  of  two  men. 

Make  big  money  baling  hay  for 
Write  for  free  catalog 
showing  all  types  of  this  wonderful  new  press.  W  rite  today— NO  W1 
Threader  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  17  Ottawa  Street,  Leavenworth,  Kan 

lie  ArrM-h0>ise,  two  story;  barn;  shed:  hog 
110  house;  granary;  1*2  miles  Rail¬ 

road  town;  75aeros  cleared;  wood  enough  to  pay  lor 
farm;  5  cows,  2  horses,  wagons,  mower,  rake,  sep- 
erator,  reaper,  33  hens,  3  sets  harness,  plows,  har¬ 
rows;  all  tools.  Aged  owners,  7G  and  83  years  old; 
must  sell  ntonee;  only  $3,500;  $2,300oash;  balance 
mortgage;  insurance  on  buildings,  $2,200;  must  go 
at  once.  HALL'S  FARM  AGENCY,  Corning,  Steuhen  Co.,  N.Y. 

P.UM,  QO  Aoroc  4^  miles,  Port  Jervis,  Orange 

rarm  HCieo  jj.  y  .  i._,  jjjjje  Huguenot; 

__ _  mostly  level  state  road;  7-room  house,  2 
barns;  fair  condition.  S7.500  ;  possession  at  once. 

Easy  terms.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Apple  BARRELS dsizp  AU 


702  TANKS 


price 


ouglily  seasoned  material. 


Elm  hoops.  Thor. 
BOBT.  GII.I, U  S,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


These  82 -gallon  tanks  just  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Government  at  less 
than  half  cost.  Tanks  are  brand 
new,  heavily  galvanized,  tapped  and 
tested  to  200  lbs.  pressure,  suitable 
for  gasoline,  water  or  oil  storage; 
can  also  be  used  for  range  boilers. 
Each  tank  guaranteed-money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  ONLY  $16.50  f.  o.  b. 
Buffalo.  Write  for  Bulletin  of  Bar¬ 
gains. 

Manufacturers’  Outlet  Dept. 

BUFFALO 

HOUSEWRECOG  &  SALVAGE  CO. 

603  Walden  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ARRISONS’  NURSERIE 

Fruit  Trees  Budded  from  Bearing  Orchards. 
Peach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  quinco, 
grape-vines,  strawberry  plants,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  evergreens  and  shade  trees. 

Catalog  free.  box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


Garden  Notes  from  New  England 

Controlling  Aphids. — There  is  one 
common  garden  pest  for  which  a  liquid 
spray  is  absolutely  necessary.  That  is 
the  aphid.  Seldom  have  the  aphids  been 
more  abundant  than  this  year.  The  only 
way  it  is  possible  to  have  decent  roses  is 
to  spray  them  regularly  at  short  inter¬ 
vals  with  some  liquid  which  will  smother 
the  lice.  Kerosene  emulsion  is  the  cheap¬ 
est.  but  a  nicotine  preparation  like  Black 
Leaf  40  is  more  commonly  used  because 
easier  to  handle.  A  very  little  soap 
should  invariably  be  added.  Otherwise 
the  spray  will  roll  off  the  smooth  leaves 
and  much  will  be  wasted.  The  soap  makes 
it  stick,  but  if  you  get  too  much  soap  into 
your  pump  you  will  make  the  pump  stick. 

Sprinkling  Poison. — Sometimes  1  see 
amateur  gardeners  applying  Paris  green 
or  some  other  poison  to  potatoes  with  a 
watering  can.  This  is  not  good  practice, 
and  in  the  end  enough  spraying  material 
is  wasted  to  pay  for  a  small  pump.  More¬ 
over.  a  satisfactory  distribution  is  not. 
made.  The  watering  can  has  its  uses,  but 
it  makes  a  very  poor  substitute  for  a 
spray  pump. 

The  Corn  Borer. — Now  that  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  corn  borer  has  been  found  in  some 
of  the  towns  south  of  Boston,  thus  adding 
considerably  to  the  infested  area,  farm¬ 
ers  are  showing  increased  concern  over 
the  spread  of  this  pest.  For  several  yearn 
sweet  corn  has  been  one  of  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  market  garden  crops,  and  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  borer  seem  likely  to  cause 
market  gardeners  a  heavy  loss.  The  loss 
to  farmers  will  be  even  greater  if  the 


A  Knapsack  Sprayer  in  the  Garden 

borer  escapes  to  the  more  peculiarly  rural 
sections.  There  is  good  reason  for  every 
farmer  and  gardener  to  watch  closely  for 
the  appearance  of  this  pest,  and  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Boston 
if  they  find  a  new  worm  with  which  they 
are  not  familiar. 

Repelling  Crows. — The  coating  of 
seed  corn  with  tar  to  prevent  its  being 
pulled  up  by  the  crows  is  a  common  prac¬ 
tice.  I  have  never  heard  before  of  using 
creosote  instead,  but  the  Norfolk  County 
Bureau  has  been  advocating  creosote  as  a 
first-rate  crow  repellant. 

I  ’sing  Acid  Phosphate. — Consider¬ 
able  effort  has  been  made  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  this  year  to  increase  the  use  of 
acid  phosphate,  especially  on  farms  and 
in  gardens  where  manure  has  boon  used 
almost  exclusively.  It  has  been  found 
that  acid  phosphate  supplies  the  fertiliz¬ 
ing  elements  which  the  manure  lacks,  and 
that  it  is  often  possible  to  increase  the 
crop  to  a  surprising  extent  by  this  means. 
Many  gardeners  seem  to  think  that  if  they 
use  manure  plentifully  enough,  the  use  of 
any  other  fertilizer  is  a  waste.  Just  the 
contrary  is  true,  for  acid  phosphate  helps 
to  strike  a  fertilizing  balance  wluch  nat¬ 
urally  results  in  bigger  yields.  There  is 
no  reason  why  this  fertilizer  should  not  be 
used  as  a  side  dressing  after  the  crops 
have  begun  to  grow.  A  handful  to  a  run¬ 
ning  yard  will  be  about  the  right,  amount, 
and  of  course  it  should  be  worked  into 
the  ground  along  the  rows,  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  touch  the  plants. 

Moth  Balls  and  Squash  Bugs. — It 
is  rather  amusing  to  read  that  a  prom¬ 
inent  entomologist  in  one  of  the  States  is 
now  advising  the  spreading  of  naphtha¬ 
lene  flakes  in  the  hills  when  squashes  are 
planted  to  keep  away  the  squash  bugs. 
For  a  long  time  some  gardeners  have  ad¬ 
vocated  the  use  of  moth  balls,  usually  be¬ 
ing  ridiculed  for  their  pains.  Apparently 
this  plan  is  now  being  justified  by  expert 
authority,  for  there  can  be  but  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  moth  balls  and  naphtha¬ 
lene  flakes. 

Rose  Bugs  and  Chicks. — If  you  are 
a  chicken  grower,  watch  out  for  rose  bugs. 
TIi is  may  seem  like  advice  more  needed  by 
the  garden  maker,  but  1  have  been  assumed 
by  those  who  know  that  the  rose  bug 
often  causes  the  death  of  many  young 
chickens.  It  seems  that  chickens  are 
very  fond  of  the  bugs,  but  that  a  hearty 
meal  usually  ends  disastrously.  Now  the 
rose  bugs  visit  the  grapevines  almost  as 
freely  as  the  rose  bushes,  aud  grapevines 
are  frequently  grown  on  henyard  fences, 
or  even  in  the  henyard  itself.  The  moral 
is  obvious.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


WITH  JOHNSON’S  HASTEE  PATCH  the  most 

inexperienced  motorist  can  satisfactorily  and  inexpen¬ 
sively  repair  his  own  tubes..  No  time,  labor  or  heat  required. 
The  patch  can  be  applied  in  three  minutes — at  a  cost  of  2 
cents — and  it’s  so  simple  a  child  can  use  it. 

Ready  For  "  Instant  Use 

With  Johnson’s  Hastee  Patch  it  takes  but  two  or 
three  minutes  to  make  the  repair  and  the  tube  can  be  pumped 
up  immediately  and  is  ready  for  instant  use  at  any  speed. 

JOHNSON’S 

Hastee  Patch 

Johnson’s  Hastee  Patch  isn’t  a  makeshift — it  per¬ 
manently  mends  tubes  and  casings.  It  is  much  better  than 
vulcanizing  because  there  is  no  danger  cf  burning  and  spoil¬ 
ing  the  tube.  Johnson’s  Hastee  Patch  gives  equally  good 
results  on  a  pin  hole  puncture  or  a  large  blowout.  It  is  con¬ 
veniently  put  up  in  strips  so  the  user  can  cut  just  the  right 
size  patch  for  each  repair. 

Johnson’s  Hastee  Patch  Is  splendid  for  repairing 
garden  hose — rubber  boots,  coats  and  gloves — rubbers — auto 
tops — footballs — hot  water  bottles — and  all  rubber  articles. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers.  Don  *t  Accept  Substitutes. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  RNY/  Racine,  Wis.  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1882 


of  the  famous  hay  makers. 

With  the  present  price  of  hay  it  will  pay  to  reseed  that 
wornout  hayfield. 

We  offer  this  well  known  brand  for  prompt  shipment. 

Send  for  this  Booklet 
and  Prices 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co, 

Dept.  A 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Works  : 

Portland,  Conn. 


for 

SEEDING  DOWN 

(WITH  POTASH) 


S  Get 

Biggest 

Profits 

Big  crops, a 
tremendous 
demand,  and 
high  prices 
make  this 
year  a 
record  profil 
year  for 
balers.  Cash 
in  biggest, 
by  getting  a 
Sandwich 
e  eutfit.Write,  a 

V 


Get  These 


fUiWWMl 


Facts  ! 


Writ©  today!  Learn  why  the  Sandwich  bales 
2  to  8  extra  tons  per  day  without  extra  labor 
expense — saving  $4  to  $16  per  day  on  labor 
alone.  Enables  operators  to  bale  20  to  40  tons 
per  day  and  make  $10  to  $26  clear  profit  per 
day  easy. 


Supply  own  motor  power,  aolld  steel;  ‘break 
proof gas  or  kerosene  fuel;  hopper  cooled; 
magneto.  Tremendous  power  to  handle  hay, 
alfalfa  or  straw.  Friction  clutch  on  press  and 
other  improvement©.  Wonderful  success. 
Write  for  new  Book  “Tons  Tell”;  guarantee 
nnd  full  details  FREE.  Address 
SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

22  Wood  Street  Sandwich,  ll|. 

SIMPLE  STPONO 
OIL  ENGINE 


COUPtCD  UP  3§?t:3 
SHORT 


Send  For* 
free  Book. 


V  V  v  V  .  v  v 

I  Tested  and  Trusted  Over  a  Century 

\  Bolgiano’s  “Gold”  Brand  j 

‘CLOVER -SEED 

►  Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa, 
Crimson  Clover,  White  Clover, Clover  and  Grass 

*  Mixture,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy, 

*■  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Dwarf  Essex 

►  Rape,  Spring  Vetches,  Winter  Vetches,  Millets, 

►  Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent  Pasturage, 

1  Seed  Corn,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas, 

►  Seed  Grains,  Milo  Maize,  Sorghums,  Seed  Po- 
&  tatoes.  Seed  Oats,  Onion  Sets,  Etc. 

Bolgiano’s  "Gold”  Brand  Seeds 
i  are  Carefully  Selected,  Re-cleaned 

►  of  Highest  Purity  and  Germination 


BOLGIANO’S  ‘GOLD’  GUARANTEE 

Anyone  ivho  purchases  Bolgiano’s  “Gold” 
Brand  Heeds  and  upon  examination  finds 
them  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  can 
immediately  return  them  and  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  same  will  be  re¬ 
refunded.  We  will  also  pay  the  freight 
both  ways. 


Catalog’  and  Samples  Mailed  to  Your 
Address— FREE 

Name  Varieties  in  which  You  are  Inter, 
esisd.  We  will  pay  freight  if  you  mention  < 
this  Paper. 

Bolgiano’s  Seed  Store  J 

£  Address  Dept.  140  BALTIMORE,  MD.  , 

Sk  AAAAAA  AAAAA  AftAAAA  A  AAAAAA^I 

16%  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

STRAIGHT  CAR  LOADS 
Also  Nitrate  ol  Soda,  Potash 

and 

Mixed  Fertilizers 

Largest  shippers  in  middle  west 
Write  us  for  prices 

EGSERT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  CANTON,  OHIO,  Dept.  R 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

and  Vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the  “Crnnecr  ’ 
Evaporator.  Cheaper  than  canning— No  jars— No  sugar— 
Less  work— No  loss— Cost  $6.00  up.  Send  for  catalog 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  259  S.  4th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  ten  of  the  host  kinds  selected  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred— Early,  Midseasonand  Late.  A  Iso  CABBAGE.  CEL¬ 
ERY,  TOMATO.  PEPPER.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  in  season, 
•Send  for  our  1919  price  list.  Caleb  Hoggs  &  Sou. 

ROMANCE  SEED  AND  PLANT  FARM.  Cheswold.  Delaware 


TRANSPLANTED  BERRY  PLANTS 

Heady  in  May,  Juno  and  July.  All  leading  Varieties.  Tho 
New  Everbearing  strawberries  “  Neverfad,"  indorsed  by 
M.  Crawford.  The  New  Everbearing  raspberry,  ,-Erskino 
Park,-’  The  New  “  Honey  Sweet  ”  Black  Cap  raspberry 
and  hnndredsof  other  varieties.  Write  for  Catalogue.  Ait- 
dress  L.  J.  Farmer,  "The  Strawberry  Man,"  PuIuhUI,  N.Y. 


Soy  Bean  Seed 

$5  a  bushel — Haberlandt— the  all-purpose  variotv— 
good  for  soil— GOOD  FOR  STOCK— GOOD  FOR  YOU. 
40  cents  rebate  on  return  of  seed  bag. 

AT.  V.  LANDMAN  N.  Crnnbui-y,  N.  .1, 

or  10?  N.  Alain  M.,  Ilightstown,  N.  J. 


Vegetable  Plants  8BSWSKS 

Cl  I.EItT  60c.  per  100;  300  for  SI;  500.  SI  .75  PEITEKS, 
20r..  )M*rd<  /.on.  (HIUUGK,  500,  S 125:  $2  per  1.000,  Post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  W.  S.  Ford  &  Sox,  IIautly,  Delaware 


VofraioKlo  Plonio  A11  kind*  grown  from  selected  seed.  Will 
lOgOlaUlurldnio  twud  by  Parcel  Pont,  O.o.  P  ,  poMaxo  If 
doHisud.  CABBAGE  PLANTS  u  specially;  h*atllug  varieties.  40c.  j*er 
100.  $1— *>00;  $1.50—1,000.  Lott*  of  6)000  or  more,  $1.25  per  1,000. 
CAULIFLOWER.  60c.  pur  100;  $1.75— 500;  $3— 1.000.  CELERY.  5 Or, 
l>t*i  100;  $1.50 — 500.  $2.50 — 1.000.  Tomato,  Proper  «nd>\vt*i*t  Po. 
tatoes.  Send  for  catalog  giving  prices.  C.  E.  F  IELD,  Sewell.  N  J# 


FmjdgooE  Cabbage,  Celery  and  Brussels  Sprouts 

plants.  Catalog  free.  M.  N.  BORGO.  VINELAND  N.  J. 


ForSale-  Longlsland  SEED  CORN  whueunt 

J.  COOOLN’GTON,  -  Gleu  Head,  L.  I. 


SWEET  POTATO  Plants 

HAERY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  N.  Y 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants  ashmkU!w  illl™,  *.  v. 


Crimson  Clover  High  Test  Seed 

11.70  Bush.  Bag  in.  LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Scorgetown,  Delaware 


Large  Asparagus  Roots f*°. /  ....root* 

$2.50  hundred;  $12  thousand.  8-y ■•.-roots,  $1 .50  hun¬ 
dred ;  $8  thousand.  2-y iv roots.  $1  .IS  hundred:  S6.25 
thousand,  by  express.  IIA11KV  L Sgt I ItES, (,'ood  Ground, N.Y. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  Airs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens — By  .4.  A 4.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St., N.Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  early  wet  weather  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  heat  and  intense  drought.  As 
the  Skinner  irrigation  pipes  only  extend 
over  part  of  my  garden  it  looks  as  though 
the  latest  peas  are  to  make  a  failure  and 
get  mildewed.  The  peas  are  the  Long¬ 
fellow.  Our  first  peas  came  in  the  middle 
of  May,  and  we  have  had  a  continuous 
supply.  We  made  two  plantings  of  the 
tall  Longfellow  peas ;  the  first  planting 
has  been  in  use  nearly  a  week.  The  sec¬ 
ond  planting  was  made  nearly  two  weeks 
after  the  first,  or  the  middle  of  March.  I 
was  aware  that  it  was  running  a  risk  to 
plant  a  late  tall  pea  here  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  March,  for  they  are  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  to  strike  the  first  dry  heat.  Both 
sowings  are  on  portions  of  the  wire  fence 
and  over  the  top  of  the  fence.  Unless  rain 
comes  very  soon  the  last  sowing  will  give 
us  an  inferior  crop. 

My  folks  have  a  dish  that  is  fine  on  the 
table  but  does  not  look  right  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  I  have  to  let  the  beets  get  about  the 
size  of  a  small  marble  before  thinning 
them.  Then  the  thinnings  are  boiled, 
little  beets  and  all.  and  they  make  quite 
an  addition  to  the  greens,  too.  The  spin¬ 
ach  having  all  run  to  seed,  the  beet  greens 
are  very  acceptable.  Due  plot  of  early 
tomatoes  is  under  the  irrigation  pipe. 
Another  of  same  age  plants  is  outside.  It 
may  well  be  imagined  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  plants,  and  a 
still  greater  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
tomatoes.  I  have  had  ripe  tomatoes  here 
June  12.  But  while  they  are  now  of  very 
good  size  I  can  see  no  chance  for  ripe 
fruit  this  season  on  the  12tli.  Still,  being 
in  the  lead  of  all  around  me,  my  garden¬ 
er's  ambition  is  satisfied. 

I  have  found  the  arsenate  of  lime, 
mixed  equally  with  air-slaked  lime,  the 
most  in. mediately  effective  means  for  kill¬ 
ing  the  potato  bugs.  Now,  as  usual,  they 
have  moved  to  the  eggplants,  and  these 
have  to  be  dusted. 

The  strawberry  season  is  over,  and 
never  in  the  history  of  the  culture  has  the 
price  held  up  near  so  high.  In  the  rush 
for  tomatoes  at  high  prices  last  Summer 
the  strawberries  were  neglected,  and  few 
had  anything  like  a  good  crop,  while  the 
average  quality  was  inferior.  Though 
the  prices  were  high,  there  is  doubt  as  to 
the  profit  of  the  season. 

The  rose  chafers  have  about  finished 
the  grapes  in  spite  of  lead  arsenate.  The 
light  colored  roses  are  eaten  up.  and  they 
have  even  skeletonized  many  of  the  leaves 
of  the  plum  trees.  They  delight  in  Deut- 
zia  scabra.  If  someone  would  only  dis¬ 
cover  some  effective  means  for  their  de¬ 
struction  it  would  be  a  great  blessing,  in 
sandy  regions  especially,  for  they  breed 
better  in  sandy  soils. 

“What  is  that  arch  of  green  yonder?” 
said  a  visitor.  I  told  him  that  it  was  the 
Nanticoke  blackberry.  The  top  of  the 
arch  is  fully  10  feet  high  and  the  growth 
was  the  result  of  my  being  sick  last  Sum¬ 
mer  when  the  canes  should  have  been 
pinched.  Now.  to  get  all  the  berries  we 
will  need  a  stepladder.  I  have  mentioned 
the  rampant  growth  of  this  berry  before, 
and  but  for  the  fact  that  it  continues  the 
blackberry  season  till  September,  and  the 
fact  of  its  fine  quality,  I  would  have 
cleaned  it  out  as  being  too  coarse.  The 
trailing  dewberry,  the  Atlantic,  is  just  as 
late,  and  its  finely  cut  foliage  makes  it 
handsome.  But  its  fruit  is  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Nanticoke  and  of  smaller 
quantity. 

Some  salsify  left  over  from  the  Winter 
was  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  I  shall  never 
do  the  same  again,  for  the  seed,  with  then- 
long  spiderweb  appendages,  have  blown 
all  over  the  place  like  thistle  seed,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  have  salsify  all 
over  the  garden. 

Our  cucumber  and  melon  growers  are 
growing  this  Spring  a  new  squash  which 
someone  has  brought  here  under  the  name 
of  Italian  squash.  It  seems  to  be  a  Sum¬ 
mer  squash  that  comes  off  with  the  cu¬ 
cumbers.  Then  someone  in  New  York 
City  sent  me  seed  of  a  squash  which  he 
claimed  to  be  the  best  of  all.  I  have 
these  growing,  and  have  been  wondering 
if  this  is  the  same  as  the  one  called 
Italian.  I  have  seen  nothing  new  in 
Summer  squashes  in  the  catalogues,  and 
am  puzzled.  w.  F.  massey. 


Trapping  Squash  Bug 

I  have  raised  squashes  every  year  for 
many  years,  and  have  "always  trapped  the 
black  bugs  without  any  trouble  whatever 
except  a  little  care  every  morning  while 
they  are  active.  You  state  that  maybe 
the  trap  will  work,  but  I  should  put  it 
very  much  stronger  than  that.  In  20 
years’  experience  I  have  never  made  a 
failure  of  catching  every  black  bug  prac¬ 
tically  that  appeared.  The  traps  I  have 
used  are  barrel  staves  sawed  in  two  in  the 
middle.  This  makes  a  very  good  trap  be¬ 
cause  it  is  strong.  Every  morning  you 
will  find  practically  every  black  bug  in 
the  field  uuder  this  trap,  and  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  step  on  them  and  kill  them.  I 
have  killed  some  mornings  several  hun¬ 
dred  in  this  way,  and  while  a  very  few  get 
away  and  breed  a  small  colony  it  is  not 
enough  to  do  any  harm  to  the  mature 
squashes  in  the  Fall.  The  striped  bug  is 
a  different  proposition.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  meet  their  ravages,  but  I  have 
generally  left  in  the  hill  more  plants  than 
the  cultivators  say  should  be  left,  and  in 
that  way  have  managed  to  have  a  crop.  I 
have  never  made  a  failure,  and  have 
raised  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  an 
acre  and  a  half  annually. 

Massachusetts.  w.  A.  Kingsbury. 


The  new  series  Haynes  Sedan  — seven 
passetige  rs  —  twelve  c yl inders  —  cord 
tires  —  five  wire  wheels  standard 
equipment — Price  $*000. 


This  advertisement  cotyrtgh’cdJW,  by  ThtHaynts  Automobile  Company. 


THE  NEW  HAYNES  SEDAN 

AN  ALL-SEASON,  ALL-PURPOSE  CAR 


THE  four  factors  of  car  character  —  beauty,  strength, 
power  and  comfort — are  exemplified  in  the  new  series 
Haynes  Sedan.  It  is  the  result  of  the  Haynes  organisation  s 
twenty'six  years  of  creating  cars  of  known  character. 

Noted  coach  builders  fashion  the  bodies  after  the  ideals  of  Haynes  origh 
nators.  As  is  proper  and  in  keeping  with  the  atmosphere  suggested 
by  a  closed  car,  the  body  styles  are  finished  and  fitted  with  that  nch 
simplicity  which  reflects  the  good  taste  of  the  owner  of  such  a  car. 

Upholstered  in  genuine  mohair  velvet,  with  the  rare  Mount  Vernon 
pattern  carried  out  in  the  silver  fittings,  with  frosted  rosette  light  "dome 
and  quarterdights,  with  silver  trimmed  vanity  case  and  smoking  case  of 
solid  mahogany — the  new  series  Haynes  albseason  Sedan  displays  tha 
quiet  elegance  which  appeals  to  the  fastidious  and  discriminating  patrons. 

There  is  a  demand  for  the  new  series  Haynes  which  is  requiring  our  best 
efforts  to  meet.  We  urge  you  to  make  early  reservation  of  the  Haynes 
you  select. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Company,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  U,  S.  A. 


NEW  SERIES  “LIGHT  SIX” 

Open  Cars 

Touring  Car — 7  Passenger  ....  #2485 
Roadster — Four  doors,  4  Passenger  .  .  2485 

Closed  Cars 

Coup€— 4  Passenger  .  .  .  .  .  £3100 
Sedan— 7  Passenger  .  ,  3350 

Limousine— 7  Passenger  .....  4000 

Wooden  Wheels  Standard  Equipment 


NEW  SERIES  “LIGHT  TWELVE” 

Open  Cars 

Touring  Car— 7  Passenger  ....  $3230 
Roadster — Four  doors,  4  Passenger  .  .  3  2 JO 

Closed  Cars 

Coupe— 4  Passenger . S3800 

Sedan— 7  Passenger  .  .  .  .  .  4000 

Wire  Wheels  Standard  Equipment 


A  new  catalog,  beautifully  illustrated,  will  be  sent  on  request.  Address  Dept.  643 
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A  SMALL  OUTLAY  THAT 


SAVES  YOU  MONEY 


Capacities  as 
low  as  40 
Bushels 
per  hour 


DO  YOUR  OWN 
THRESHING  — 
IT’S  CHEAPER 


OWN  THIS  SMALL  THRESHER 


This  thresher  is  just  your  size,  particularly  if  you’re  raising:  a  limited  amount  of  grain.  We 
can  prove  that  it  will  save  you  money.  It  is  simple  in  construction  and  light  in  weight,  whioh 
makes  it  easily  handled.  It  is  "made  to  stay*' — no  breakdowns.  A  small  price,  but  a  big  re¬ 
turn.  Five  sizes  from  20  to  120  bushels  per  hour. 

THRESHERS 

We’ve  been  building  Threshers  for  T5  years.  They’ve  HX  been  honestly  bmlWno  skimping 
in  the  Gray  Line.  They  are  built  to  handle  millomaue,  Kailir  corn,  feterita,  sorghum,  rice, 
rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans,  peas  and  grass  seed  and  they  do  the  work  quickly  and  at  a  low 
coat.  Many  enthusiastic  farmers  write  us  about  tha  fiuo  aervica  given  by  Gray,  Send  for 
Our  catalog  and  read  what  they  aav.  It's  free. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  Inc..  Box  M  Poultney.  Vt.. 


Hors*  Powers 
Saw  Machines  and 
Qatollns  Entlnet 


A  3,500  Mile 
Guaranteed  Tire 


Made  good  with  the  customer  because 
made  good  by  the  factory.  Firsts — 
with  a  usual  4000-mile  performance. 


Non-skid 

Price 

Grey  Tubes 

30x3 

$10.00 

$2.50 

30x3  VS 

12.75 

3.00 

32x3 'S 

14.50 

3.25 

31x4 

18.50 

3.75 

32x4 

19.00 

4.00 

33x4 

19.50 

4.25 

34x4 

20.00 

4.50 

34x4  VS 

27.00 

5.00 

35x4  i-S 

2S.00 

5.25 

36x4  Vj 

29.00 

5.50 

35x5 

S2.0O 

6.00 

Take  2 

per 

cent,  off  for 

cash  with 

order,  10 

per 

cent,  deposit 

required  on 

all  C.  0. 

D. 

orders. 

R.  K.  TIRE  CO. 

839  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  copy  of  our  guarantee 
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Low  Prices 

at  last! 

Prices  lower  than  you  had 
dared  expect  for  months 


NOT  just  a  few  special  articles  at 
bargain  prices  to  attract  attention 
— but  a  whole  catalog  of  real  price  re¬ 
ductions. 

Women's  and  children's  clothes, 
men’s  clothes,  furniture,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  rugs,  sporting  goods,  stoves, 
farming  implements,  and  hundreds  of 
other  articles  are  shown— 104  pages,  8 
in  actual  colors — every  item  at  a  bargain 
price. 

These  Summer  Sale  prices  are  a  real 
business  achievement.  They  represent 
the  knowledge  of  merchandise,  the  skill 
in  buying,  the  close  touch  with  manu¬ 
facturing  conditions  that  you  have  at 
your  service  in  The  Charles  William 
Stores. 


Silk  Filled  Crepe  de 
Chine— has  the  richness 
and  appearance  e/  an 
all  ei Ik  crepe.  86  inches 
toide.  Letters  indicate 
different  colors  shown 
in  catalog.  Special 
Sale  price  ,per  yard 


Experts  in  many  lines  buy  for  you 

There  are  now  47  stores  in  The  Charles  William  Stores 
organization — 47  separate  stores,  each  specializing  in  one 
kind  of  merchandise  only. 

A  men’*  wear  (tore  A  dry  good*  store 
A  blouse  atore  A  furniture  store 

A  millinery  store  A  kitchenware  store 
A  drug  store  A  sporting  goods  store 

—these  are  a  few  of  the  special  stores,  the  managers  of  which 
give  ail  their  time  to  studying  how  to  get  the  greatest  value 
at  the  lowest  price  for  more  than  2,000,000  customers  yearly. 

Let  these  specialists  save  money  for  you  this  summer 


These  prices  are  special  and 
for  July  and  August  only 


Remarkable  values 
—here  low  priced 

Women’s  clothing 

Dtesses  from  $1.98  (gingham)  to  $10.75  (taf¬ 
feta) 

Waists  from  .98  (organdie)  to  $4.59  (Geor- 
gette  crepe) 

Coat*  from  $5.50  (wool  and  cotton  cheviot)  to 
$15.49  (velveteen  plush) 

Hats  from  .53  (auto  cap)  to  $6.98  (silk  velvet 
and  satin  sailor) 

Children’s  clothing 

Dresses  from  $1.00  (gingham) 
tc  $1.79  (flowered  voile) 

Boys’  suits  from  $2.98  (cotton 
beach  cloth)  to  $9.75  (wool 
mixed  worsted) 

Men’s  clothing 

Underwear  from  $1.39  (union 
suit)  to  $1.63  (union  suit) 

Suits  from  $3.98  (cotton  beach 
cloth)  to  $19.85  (all  wool 
cheviot) 

8hirts  from .59  (work)  to  $2.89 
(dress) 

ORDER  BEFORE 


Every  item  in  this 
book  reduced 

House  furnishings 


Fringed  bed  spread 
Davenport 
Kitchen  cabinet 
Sheet  -  was 

Tapestry  Brussels  Rug 


Hundreds  of 

bargains  like  these 


was  $  4.38  now  $  2.99 
was  37.15  now  31.65 
was  22.95  now  19.85 
2.15  now  1.63 
usual  price  $16.95 
now  $  12.95 
Inlaid  linoleum,  per  yard,  was  $2.85 
now  $1.98 

Nainsook  (10yds.)  -  was  $4.15 

now  $2.99 

Water  heater  was  12.68;  now  $10.75 

Sporting  goods 

Baseball  glove, was $4.00;  now$1.96 
Fishing  rod  •  was  $4.95  ■  now  $3.98 

Specialties 


Richelieu  pearl 
necklace 

Phonograph  - 

Traveling  bag  - 


was  $6.50 
now  $4.59 
was  $29.50 
now  $25.98 
was  $6.60 
now  $4.48 


AUGUST  31 


Charming  voile  dress,  was  $5.39  now  $  3.98 
Voile  waist  in  modish 

tailored  style  -  wa9  2.49  now 

Woman's  sweater  -  was  4.98  now  v.iv 

Man’9all  woolsergesuit,  was  25.00  now  15.98 
Overalls  (good  blue — • 

fast  buttons)  -  -  were  $1.59  now  ,99 

Women’s  silk  boot  stockings  3  pairs  for  $2.00 
Porch  and  garden  swings  .  $3.15  to  $7.45 

Emerson  Records  usual  price  1  Ofor  3.50  now$l  .98 
York  Tires  (guaranteed  for  5,000miles)$10.95up 


1.93 

4.19 


If  you  do  not  receive  this 
Special  Sale  book — write  us 

Every  customer  of  The  Charles  William  Stores 
will  receive  this  book  of  amazing  July  and  Aug¬ 
ust  bargains.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  it  free  to 
any  others  on  request.  If  you  do  not  receive  a 
copy  by  July  10,  write  us. 


Buying  in  such  enormous  quantities.  The 
Charles  William  Stores  gets  an  advantage  in 
prices  that  means  constant  rock  bottom  prices  to 
its  customers. 


CharlesWilliam  Stores 

468  STORES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Things  To  Think  About 


A  Square  Deal  for  the  Hired  Man 

There  is  a  matter  I  would  like  to  see 
discussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y..  if  it  is  worthy 
of  such,  and  that  is  in  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  the  hired  man  who  works  for 
certain  wages,  including  “board"  in  the 
family  or  farm  home.  As  I  have  had 
some  experience  myself  in  this  capacity, 
and  recently  our  son  has  had  similar  ex¬ 
perience.  both  cases  being  very  different 
from  anything  either  of  us  had  ever  seen 
elsewhere.  I  wondered  if  the  scarcity  of 
help  for  the  farm  was  not  to  some  extent 
of  its  own  making,  aside  from  the  com¬ 
petition  and  higher  wages  paid  in  the 
cities  and  towns.  Many  a  man  would 
prefer  to  work  on  the  farm  rather  than 
take  confining  work  in  mills  or  the  life  in 
cities  and  towns,  hut  there  are  matters 
to  be  considered  on  both  sides.  There  are 
many  instances  where  the  “hired  man”  is 
of  just  as  good  family  as  the  farmer  lie 
goes  to  work  for.  and  as  far  as  circum¬ 
stances  are  concerned,  the  hired  man  may 
often  he  in  better  financial  condition  than 
the  man  lie  works  for.  so  that  making 
either  of  these  an  excuse  for  showing  his 
superiority  over  his  hired  man  may  not 
always  fit.  There  may  he  others  who 
kick  on  having  poor  fare  or  accommoda¬ 
tions  even  when  they  are  the  same  as 
others  are  having  with  whom  lie  lives  or 
works,  but  what  gets  me  is  having  to  put 
up  with  such  when  at  the  same  table  the 
man  I  am  working  for  has  one  end  of  the 
table  with  good  food  and  nice  things, 
while  the  other  end  where  the  hired  men 
sit  has  what  is  handy. 

During  the  past  few  years  when  thou¬ 
sands  or  millions  of  us  were  saving  sugar, 
white  flour  and  the  like  by  the  teaspoon¬ 
ful  in  order  that  others  across  the  seas 
might  live  and  have  more,  we  did  not 
mind  it  or  make  any  kick  until  we  found 
that  the  brewers  were  wasting  sugar  by 
the  carload  and  grain  by  the  trainload. 
If  a  man  is  not  willing  that  his  hired  man 
shall  eat  at  the  same  table  the  same  food  as 
he  and  his  family  have,  than  the  time  has 
come  that  lie  hire  by  the  day.  let  the  hired 
man  board  himself,  or  let  him  hoard  else¬ 
where.  is  the  way  it  has  seemed  to  me. 
To  get  out  at  5  a  m.  by  the  new  time, 
do  the  chores,  helping  to  milk  included, 
then  go  into  breakfast  with  the  boss,  sit 
down  to  a  cold  breakfast,  in  cold,  stormy 
weather,  not  a  mouthful  of  anything 
warm  excepting  coffee,  which  even  a  hired 
man  cannot  always  stand,  while  a  nice 
meal  is  being  prepared  in  the  same  or 
adjoining  room  for  the  family  after  the 
hired  man  goes  out  to  work,  the  boss  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  meantime  until  the  hired  man  is 
through,  is  not  a  treatment  that  makes 
for  a  feeling  of  interest  in  the  work 

I  have  been  at  a  farmer’s  table  where 
the  nicest  cut  of  meat  was  placed  on  his 
son’s  plate  close  by  his  side  at  his  end  of 
the  table,  while  the  hired  man,  further 
down,  had  the  scraps,  the  marrow  out  of 
the  bones,  or  whatever  came  handy  passed 
on  to  him.  and  have  seen  the  next  person 
at  the  left,  a  member  of  the  family,  hav¬ 
ing  canned  peaches  and  cream,  while  T. 
as  the  hired  man.  had  some  cheap  sauce.  I 
The  cheap  sauce  may  have  been  all  rivht 
when  all  hands  had  the  same,  but  when 
the  conditions  were  as  they  were,  and 
where  the  farmer  keeps  two  ends  to  the 
table,  the  one  with  family  fare,  the  other 
with  cheaper,  rougher  stuff  for  the  hired 
men,  if  that  farmer  has  hard  time  to  keep 
help,  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  high  wages 
in  the  city  are  to  blame  for  it?  I  don’t 
mind  working  on  the  cold  side  of  the  barn  I 
when  the  rest  of  the  folks  are  working 
there,  too.  and  I  don’t  mind  plain  fare 
with  the  rest,  hut  if  I  am  wrong  in  my 
opinions  would  he  glad  to  he  shown  the 
right  way.  hired  man. 

This  is  the  first  response  to  our  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  hired  man  state  his  ease. 
We  have  worked  out  as  hired  man  and  , 
we  now  employ  labor  and  thus  ought  to 
know  something  about  it.  This  hired 
man  has  a  real  grievance.  When  a  man 
of  good  family,  clean  and  respectable, 
works  on  a  farm,  he  is  entitled  to  as  good 
food  and  accommodation  as  the  rest  of  the 
family  receive. 


A  Friend  of  Burleson 

What  the  people  of  this  country  need 
right  now  is  efficient  mail  service  at  rea¬ 
sonable  cost,  and  if  your  people  will 
throw  aside  their  prejudices  and  parti¬ 
sanship  long  enough  for  the  new  carriers 
to  have  time  to  learn  their  routes,  I  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Burleson  will  give  it  to  you. 
If  they  want  to  turn  this  country  over  to 
the  Bolsheviki  and  anarchists,  just  hire 
a  private  mail  carrier  for  every  farmer 
that  happens  to  have  a  “pull”  and  give 
every  partisan  that  happens  to  be  out  of 
work  a  job  carrying  it.  The  war  just 
over  has  to  be  paid  for.  and  if  Mr.  Burle¬ 
son  can  arrange  routes  so  two  men  can 
do  the  work  of  three  nine  months  of  the 
year  and  give  some  substitute  steady  work 
as  extra  the  other  three,  thus  saving  one 
man’s  work  nine  months  at  $125  per 
month  out  of  every  three  routes  in  the 
United  States,  I  say  Mr.  Burleson  is  the 
men  the  people  need,  even  though  a  few 
do  miss  a  paper  occasionally.  The  people 
must  educate  themselves  to  a  broader 
view  of  things  if  they  wish  to  perpetuate 
this,  the  best  government  on  earth.  Over¬ 
taxation  will  discourage  any  people. 


Easy  to  Make  up  Jell-O 

For  making  the  newest  things  in 
desserts  and  salads,  Jell-0  is  being 
used  by  the  best  cooks  as  well  as  by 
women  in  millions  of  homes  who  do 
all  of  the  work  about  the  house  as 
well  as  the  cooking. 

Cooks  use  Jell-0  because  it  is  more 
satisfactory  than  anything  else  for 
the  finest  desserts  and  salads. 

Women  generally  use 


first  of  all,  because  better  things  can 
be  made  of  it,  at  the  price,  than 
anything  else. 

In  wealthy  homes  Jell-0  is  popular 
because  it  is  too  good  to  go  without. 

In  homes  of  people  of  moderate 
means  it  is  a  part  of  the  noon-day  or 
evening  meal  regularly  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  it  costs  only  a  few  cents 
and  can  be  made  up  into  the  most 
delicious  and  beautiful  desserts  and 
other  dishes  by  any  woman,  cook  or 
no  cook. 

Jell-0  is  sold  in  all  grocery  stores 
and  general  stores  everywhere  in 
America.  There  are  six  different 
fruit  flavors :  Raspberry,  Straw¬ 
berry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry, 
Chocolate. 

The  new  Jell-0  Book  describes 
new  Jell-0  salads,  "whips,”  knick- 
knacks,  and  dainties  of  almost  un¬ 
limited  variety.  Recipes  for  every¬ 
day  salads  and  desserts  are  given 
first  place  in  it,  and  particularly  the 
new  things  in  fruity  Jell-0  desserts. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  free  if  you 
will  send  us  your  name  and  address. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


CIDER  Making  Pays 


With  Ml.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Oder  Presses 

Thousands  are  making  Big  Money  on  small 
investments.  Demand  for  cider  greater 
than  ever.  Quirk,  clean  prollts  with 
little  labor  and  e)£|>ense.  Complete 
outfits  ready  to  ship.  Sizes  up  to 
480  bbls.  daily.  Write  for  Big 
New  Cider  l’ress  Catalog. 

(lives  full  details  with  lowest 
factory  prices.  Also  full  line 

of  accessories,  such  as  juice  evap¬ 
orators,  pasteurisers,  etc. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 


Presses  in  stock  at  Stiff em,  N.  Y.  Warehouse 


Guarantee: 


A  new  pair  tree  if  be- 
c  a  u  t  e  of  defective 


e  a  u  x  0  of  deject' le 
matcriala  or  work- 
ma lul)  tn( M  fa M 

L  to  give  7  month 9 

2k  wear. 


On  Arrival 
POSTAGE  FREE 

Army  Work  Shoe 

Savo  profits.  Buy  dirset 
from  Factory  Headquarters! 


Boston  Mail  Order  House,  Dept.  V  200  Boston,  Mass. 


Send  shoes  on  approval .  My  Money  buck  if  1  want  it.  I  risk  nothing. 


Name.  . . .  Size.  . 


Address 


Color 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Ely  $1.75 
Old  Time  Gardens 

By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 

Haunts  By  M.  O.  Wright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Duggar  1-60 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30lh  St..  N.  Y. 
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Re-enforcing  the  Plow  Point 

A  piece  of  steel  or  ^x 2x10  in.  wagon 
tire  can  be  successfully  fastened  to  under 
side  of  plow  point  by  2%  in.  countersunk 
rivets.  Extending  the  point  3  in.  or  4  in. 
and  having  the  extra  point  slanting  down¬ 
ward  greatly  assists  in  holding  the  plow 
down  in  hard,  gravelly  soil,  but  does  not 
stand  submerged  boulders,  b.  a.  foust. 

Pennsylvania. 


Storing  Chopped  Hay 

What  would  be  the  result,  if,  instead 
of  mowing  hay  in  the  usual  way,  we  were 
to  run  it  through  the  silage  cutter  and 
blow  it  into  the  mow?  Would  it  keep? 
Would  it  not  take  less  room  and  handle 
easier  and  feed  as  well?  ,r.  s.  B. 

Connecticut. 

In  case  you  attempted  to  run  your 
freshly  cut  hay  through  a  silo  cutter  and 
then  into  the  mow  you  would  find  that  the 
fermentation  would  be  so  great  that  the 
material  would  all  decompose  and  spoil, 
and  you  would  have  nothing  but  a  manure 
heap  instead  of  a  mowful  of  hay.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  have  been  reported  where 
oat  and  pea  hay  .or  Alfalfa  have  been  par¬ 
tially  cured  and  then  run  into  a  silo,  but 
here  again  the  fermentation  is  so  great 
that  the  material  burns  badly,  and  it  does 
not  yield  a  palatable  feeding  combination. 
It  is  true  that  this  would  take  less  time, 
but  the  material  would  not  keep  and  you 
would  probably  lose  your  entire  crop. 

Alfalfa  in  Delaware 

I  have  just  finished  cutting  Alfalfa. 
The  one  article  on  sowing  Alfalfa  on 
frozen  ground  in  the  Fall  was  worth  more 
to  me  than  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  cost  if  I 
live  to  be  110  years  old.  The  big  stories 
of  cotton  in  the  South,  and  cattle  in  the 
West,  and  apples  in  some  other  part,  do 
not  reach  the  small  landholders  about 
these  market  towns  as  The  R.  X.-Y. 
I  doubt  if  the  Cossack  Alfalfa 
be  any  better  here  than  the  tap- 
I  have  dry  gravel  on  top.  sand 
below  and  water  about  10  feet  down.  The 
Alfalfa  is  fine  on  the  hardest  of  the  gravel 
knoll,  and  no  more  plowing  to  do. 

State  Road.  Del.  A.  E.  R. 


does. 

would 

root. 


A  Sure-catch  Moustrap 

Pack  into  a  thimble,  cheese,  cracker,  cake 
Qr  something  that  you  know  mousie  likes  ; 
place  a  large  pie  plate  on  a  shelf  in  the 
cupboard  where  the  mouse  hole  is :  invert 
a  bowl  on  the  plate,  allowing  one  edge  of 
the  bowl  to  rest  upon  the  thimble.  The 
mouse  goes  under  the  bowl,  and  while 
tugging  to  get  the  bait  out  of  the  thimble, 
pulls  the  thinble  under  the  bowl  with 
him  and  is  a  prisoner.  One  day  a 
friend  of  mine  bad  set  such  a  trap  on  her 
pantry  shelf.  Her  husband  came  home 
and  went  into  the  pantry  to  get  some 
lunch.  Seeing  an  inverted  bowl  on  the 
shelf  lie- lifted  it.  thinking  there  might  be 
some  dainty  morsel  beneath,  when  piff! 
out  ran  a  much  frightened  mouse,  to  his 
chagrin.  Tie  never  had  much  to  say  in 
favor  of  this  kind  of  a  trap.  a.  n. 


Last  Fall  I  built  an  outside  brick  chim¬ 
ney  on  the  north  side  of  tin*  house.  Id  in., 
with  an  8-in.  clay  lining.  We  burned 
wood  in  an  airtight  stove,  and  when  the 
wind  came  up  suddenly  from  the  north  or 
west  there  would  be  such  a  down  draft 
as  would  drive  the  smoke  out  into  the 
room,  obliging  us  to  put  out  the  fire  in 
order  to  stay  in  the  house ;  on  a  still  day. 
or  wind  from  the  south,  have  no  trouble. 
We  have  tried  covering  the  top.  closing 
the  north  and  west  sides,  with  no  success. 
A  neighbor  says  if  two  4-in.  pipes  were 
placed  in  the  top  of  chimney,  protruding 
about  12  in.,  the  wind  would  suck  down 
one  pipe  and  up  the  other,  creating  draft 
upward.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
success  of  this  plan?  I  thought  perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  may  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  chimney  similarly  placed. 
An  inside  chimney  in  the  ell  of  house 
never  gives  us  any  trouble  with  down 
drafts  ,t.  p.  a. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


This  is  in  reply  to  W.  D.  It.,  Essex  Co., 
\  Y..  who  asks,  on  page  932,  about  su- 
iac.  Do  not  try  to  dig  out  sumac  ;  to  do 
*  will  multiply  your  troubles  with  it.  as 
ich  piece  of  root  left  in  ground  wi'l  be- 
>me  a  sumac  true  to  name.  On  July  1 
imac  is  in  full  blossom.  Cows  then  are 
md  of  them.  “Break  over  some  sumac 
ne  or  two  feet  from  the  ground  :  need 
entirely  oil'.  The  cows 
and  leaves.  In  August. 

shoots  appear,  break 
year,  should  any  green 
appear,  break  them  off 
15.  The  time  when  in 
ossom  may  vary  in  different  latitudes, 
'hen  in  blossom  is  the  time  to  discour- 
;e  them.  It  won’t  be  long  before  the  old 
iots  will  come  out  easily,  and  dead :  they 
lrn  nicely.  j.  h.p. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 


it  break  them 
ill  eat  blossoms 
lould  any  new 
lem  off.  Xext 
ants  or  shoots 
lout  July  1  to 


Central  Indiana  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
17-year  locust  belt,  and  they  are  certainly 
making  the  woods  ring  with  their  drowsy, 
sleepy  song;  but  my  former  acquaintance 
with  them  has  taught  me  that  they  are 
almost  harmless,  so  their  presence  does 
not  alarm  me.  F.  W. 

Hamilton  Co.,  Ind. 


Most  troubles  are  best  eliminated  at 
the  SOURCE.  Bad  roads  are  the 
SOURCE  of  much  UNNECESSARY 
ti-e  expense.  ARE  YOU  BOOSTING 
GOOD  ROADS? 


1fieExtraPli|</ Fabric 
Means  Extra  Miles 


MOHAWK 

^ uafify. 


Mohawk  tires  contain  an  extra  ply  of  standard 
weight  fabric — a  ply  that  other  makers  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  use. 

So  we  believe  in  building  tires — not  only  the 
treads  that  show,  but  the  parts  underneath  that 
do  not  show — with  the  greatest  amount  of 
strength  it  is  possible  to  give  them. 

You  may  find  another  tire  with  a  so-called 
extra  ply.  But  you  will  find  no  other  tire  with  as 
many  plies  of  17*4  ounce  pure  Sea  Island  Cotton 
fabric,  as  the  Mohawk  tire  contains. 

It  is  better  quality  throughout — only  pure 
materials — more  generous  quantities  of  these — 
the  fact  that  Mohawks  are  hand-made — that 
enables  us  to  dare  tell  you  that  tire  building  today 
is  not  a  question  of  secrets  or  special  processes, 
but  of  quality  alone. 

And  it  is  this  quality  alone  that  gives  the  Mohawk  tire 
a  permanent  clientele.  Just  ask  yourself — what  auto¬ 
mobile  owner  whom  you  know  buys  only  one  make  of 
tire,  always  ?  Mohawk  buyers  do. 

Mohawk  tires,  either  cord  or  fabric,  are  made  in  ribbed 
and  non-skid  treads  and  there’*  an  extra  ply,  hand  made, 
Ford  size  Mohawk,  too. 

Good  Dealers  Everywhere  Handle  Them 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

„  ,  <123  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Branches  :  ^  gg  Brookline  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ditches 

Terraces 


Prevent crop) 
failure.  Re- ' 
claim  aban¬ 
doned  land.  , 
Get  my  intro-  , 
duotory  offer  on 


Write  for  FREE  Farm  Ditcher,  Terraccr 
Book  and  Prices  and  Road  Grader 

All-steel  —  Adjustable  — Reversible— No  wheels 
levers  or  cogs  to  get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm 
ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  4  feet  deep- 
grades  roads— builds  farm  terraces,  dykes 
and  levees.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Every 
farm  needs  one.  Send  your  name. 

I  Owensboro  Hitcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 

I  Box  534  Owensboro,  Ky. 


10  Days  FreeT  rial 


U.  S.  Army  Raincoats 

Finished  too  late  to  go  to  France 

While  they  last - For  Civilians 

U.  S.  Government  Speciiication  Rubberizing 
Made  under  Supervision  ol  Govt.  Inspectors 
Highest  Possible  Waterproof  Quality 

Released  and  Offered  Direct  to  Civilians 
Delivered  Free  to  Your  Door  on  Receipt  of 

$7.00  POSTPAID  and  INSURED 

SentC.  O.  D.  on  Receipt  of  12c  Stamps 
Tan  Fast  Color  Rubberized  Material 
Hermetically  Cemented  Waterprool  Seams 

Officers  Belted  Goats  $12.00 

ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  REQUEST 
Money  Refunded  if  not  satisfied 
State  Chest  Measurement  and  Height 

Cambridge  Rubber  Co. 

Dept.  152  Cambridge,  Mass. 


ALLWORK  KEROSENE  FARM  TRACTOR 

Light  and  Powerful 
Strong  and  Durable 


1 


Five  Years*  Successful  Service 
for  Satisfied  Owners 

Our  FREE  CATALOG  and  Suggestions  for 

Tractor  User,  will  interest  you  whether  you 
buy  an  ALLWORK  or  not.  Write  for  them 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COMPANY 
Box  48 A.  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


SAVE  HALF 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  24S  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn  N  .Y. 


BROWNS 
BARGAIN 
FENCE 
BOOK  I 


*4i*nWces’ 

will  &ave  you  a  lot  of 
^  money.  160  atylea  —  also 
Gatos,  Lawn  Fence, Barb  Wire. 

FREE  Today 


- Bargain  Book.  Com¬ 
pare  our  low  factory,  FREIGHT  PAID  prices. 
Sample  to  test  and  book  free,  postpaid.  (4) 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  1 59  CLEVELAND,  0. 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing,proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


You  could  hardly  have  crowded  another 
human  into  the  great  hall.  From  the 
gowned  and  decorated  dignitaries  on  the 
stage  to  the  great  orchestra  in  the  upper 
gallery  every  square  foot  of  floor  space 
was  packed  as  the  president  of  the  great 
woman’s  college  arose  to  open  the  com¬ 
mencement  exercises.  This  followed  one 
of  the  most  impressive  scenes  I  have  ever 
witnessed.  The  great  audience  had  been 
waiting  long  beyond  the  appointed  time 
for  starting,  when  suddenly  the  orchestra 
started  a  slow  and  stately  march  and  we 
all  rose.  A  dignified  woman  in  cap  and 
gown,  with  soft  gray  hair,  marched  slowly 
up  the  aisle,  and  following  her  came  long 
lines  of  “sweet  girl  graduates,”  as  Ten¬ 
nyson  puts  it.  The  woman  walked  to 
the  steps  which  led  to  the  stage,  and 
standing  there  reviewed  the  long  lines  of 
girls  as  they  filed  silently  in  and  occupied 
the  seats  reserved  for  them.  In  their 
black  gowns  and  white  bands  they  seemed, 
as  they  were,  like  a  trained  and  steadfast 
army.  As  they  seated  themselves  and 
rose  again  it  seemed  like  the  swelling  of  a 
great  ocean  tide.  And  following  them 
came  men  and  women  who  had  gained 
distinction  in  education  or  public  life. 
Tliev,  too.  were  in  cap  and  gown,  with 
bands  of  red,  purple,  white,  green  or 
brown,  to  designate  their  college  or  their 
studies.  The  bright  sunshine  flooded  in 
at  the  open  windows.  Outside  the  beau¬ 
tiful  green  college  campus  stretched  away 
in  gently  rolling  mounds  and  little  Valleys. 
I  noticed  a  robin  perched  on  a  tree  with 
his  head  on  one  side,  calmly  viewing  the 
great  professor  who  with  the  bright,  red 
band  across  his  breast  was  delivering  the 
address.  Very  likely  this  wise  bird  was 
saying  “You  should  not  be  too  proud  of 
that  dash  of  red  on  your  gown.  There 
are  others!  Your  red  badge  is  man  made. 
It  will  not  appear  on  your  children,  and 
it  may  even  be  taken  from  you.  The  red 
on  my  breast  is  a  finger  print  of  Nature, 
and  cannot  be  removed.” 

*  *  ■*  *  * 

I  know  there  are  those  who  would  call 
this  impressive  service  mere  pomp  and 
vain  parade,  yet.  to  the  plain  man  and 
woman  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the 
balcony,  it  all  seemed  a  noble  part  of  a 
great  proceeding,  and  a  great  pride  for 
them.  Just  where  the  balcony  curved 
around  like  a  horseshoe  this  gravhaired 
couple  sat — just  like  hundreds  of  other 
men  and  women  who,  in  other  places, 
with  strange  thought  in  mind,  were 
watching  their  boys  and  girls  pass  out  of 
training  into  the  race  of  life.  The  Hope 
Farm  man  is  supposed  to  be  a  farmer, 
and  “as  the  husband  so  the  wife  is.”  lie 
worked  out  as  hired  man  for  some  years 
and  otherwise  qualified  for  the  position, 
while  Mother  probably  never  saw  a  work¬ 
ing  farm  before  she  was  married.  Hut  at 
any  rate  there  they  were — like  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  plain  men  and  women, 
while  down  below  them  the  best  work  of 
their  lives  was  coming  to  fruition.  For 
the  daughter  was  part  of  that  army  in 
cap  and  gown  and  was  about  to  receive 
her  certificate  of  education  ! 

***** 

To  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  char¬ 
acters  in  the  universe  is  “the  hen  with  one 
chicken!”  These  women  with  one  child 
of  their  own !  Having  added  just  one 
volume  to  the  book  of  life  it  is  their  duty 
and  privilege  to  regard  it  as  a  master¬ 
piece.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it. 
what  a  day,  what  a  moment,  that  must 
have  been  for  a  woman  like  Mother.  Here 
was  her  only  child,  a  girl  who.  from  the 
cradle,  had  never  given  her  a  moment’s 
uneasiness  or  a  single  lapse  of  confidence, 
now  standing  up  big  and  straight  and  fine 
to  take  her  college  degree.  It  had  been 
the  dream  of  Mother’s  girlhood  to  go 
through  this  same  great  college,  hut  that 
had  been  denied  her.  Yet  the  years  had 
swung  around  in  their  relentless  march 
and  here  was  her  daughter,  big,  trained 
and  fine  and  unspoiled,  making  noble  use 
of  the  opportunity  which  failed  to  knock 
at  her  mother’s  door !  Many  of  you 
women  who  read  this  will  know  that  there 
can  be  no  prouder  moment  in  a  woman’s 
life.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  was  a 
very  suspicious  moisture  on  Mother’s 
glasses  as  the  minister  read  the  25th 
chapter  of  St.  Mathew?  . 

“And  I  was  afraid  and  went  and  hid 
thy  talent  in  the  earth.” 

Would  you  not,  as  she  did.  have  sung 
with  all  your  power  when  that  great  au- 
dence  rose  like  a  mighty  wave  to  sing 
“The  Star  Spangled  Banner”?  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  orchestra  stood  up  (o  play  the 
tune.  As  you  know,  a  group  of  musicians 
will  usually  show  a  large  proportion  of 
European  faces,  but  all  these  markings  of 
foreign  blood  faded  away  as  they  played, 
and  there  came  upon  each  countenance 
the  light  of  what  we  call  Americanism. 
***** 

But  what  about  “father”  at  such  a 
time  and  place?  Where  does  he  come  in? 
At  a  woman’s  college  he  stays  out  he  is 
a  mere  incident,  and  properly  so.  If  he 
is  wise  he  will  accept  the  situation  For 
this  big  girl,  marching  in  line  has  his 
shoulders  and  head  ;  she  walks  as  lie  does, 
and  people  are  kind  enough  to  remark 
“I  low  much  your  daughter  looks  like 
you !”  Now  this  is  no  fly  in  the  oint¬ 


ment  of  Mother’s  pride  and  joy,  unless 
you  refer  to  it  too  much.  Far  better 
take  a  back  seat  and  let  the  good  lady 
take  full  pride  in  her  daughter.  I  confess 
that  when  those  200  girls  sat  together  at 
the  front  of  the  room,  all  in  cap  and  gown, 
and  most  of  them  with  their  hair  arranged 
alike,  I  could  not  be  sure  of  my  own  girl 
until  her  name  was  called !  My  mind  was 
hack  in  the  years  busy  with  many  mem¬ 
ories.  More  than  a  full  generation  ago 
at  an  agricultural  college  I  walked  up  to 
receive  my  “certificate.”  I  remember  that 
1  had  on  some  clothes  which  had  been 
discarded  by  two  other  men.  I  played 
the  part  of  tailor  to  clean  and  press  them 
into  service.  There  were  no  he-gowned 
and  decorated  dignitaries  on  the  platform 
— just  a  few  farmers,  several  of  them 
right  out  of  the  harvest  field.  I  remem¬ 
ber  how  two  of  these  tired  men  fell  asleep 
through  our  class  “orations.”  I  had  in 
my  pocket  just  about  enough  money  to 
get  me  to  a  farm  where  I  had  agreed  to 
cut  corn.  And  this  proud  and  happy  lady 
beside  me !  At  just  about  the  same  time 
she  was  graduating  from  a  Normal  col¬ 
lege  at  the  South.  She  was  then  a  mere 
slip  of  a  pretty  girl,  not  out  of  her  ’teens, 
with  a  plain  white  dress  and  a  bright  rib¬ 
bon,  and  no  “graduation  present”  but  the 
bare  price  of  a  ticket  home.  And  within 
a  few  weeks  she  was  off,  giving  the  acid 
test  to  her  certificate  of  education  by 
teaching  school  in  Texas!  What  a  world 
it  all  is  anyway  !  The  years  had  ironed 
out  the  rather  poor  scientific  farmer  and 
the  smart  girl  teacher  into  the  parents  of 
this  young  woman  who,  as  we  fondly 
hope,  has  adopted  the  good  qualities  of 
both  sides  of  the  house  and  cast  out  the 
poor  ones.  A  great  world,  certainly  a 
good  world,  and  probably  a  wise  one! 
***** 

The  orator  of  the  day  made  an  impres¬ 
sive  speech.  He  made  a  powerful  com¬ 
parison  between  Croesus,  the  rich  Persian 
king,  and  Leonidas,  the  Greek  hero.  Then 
he  compared  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  with  that  of  Jesus.  It  was  a 
powerful  plea  for  a  life  of  service — for 
making  full  use  of  training  and  culture. 
I  saw  my  old  friend  the  robin  on  his 
perch  outside  regarding  the  orator  crit¬ 
ically.  I  take  him  to  he  one  of  these  ex¬ 
ponents  of  a  “practical”  education.  Very 
likely  he  was  saying: 

"Very  fine!  Very  fine!  But  if  I  had 
a  daughter  I  would  want  more  of  house¬ 
keeping  and  practical  homemaking  in  her 
education.  With  all  your  culture  and 
literature  you  cannot  build  a  house  as 
my  daughter  can.  You  cannot  tell  when 
it  is  time  to  go  South,  as  we  can.  nor  can 
you  defend  yourself  against  enemies  as  we 
are  able  to  do.  All  very  fine,  no  doubt, 
for  human  beings,  hut  if  birds  were  edu¬ 
cated  with  any  such  ideas  the  race  would 
be  extinct  in  three  generations.  Reading, 
writing  and  housekeeping  are  the  only 
things  that  women  need  to  know.” 

1  have  heard  human  robins  talk  in  just 
exactly  that  way.  and  for  many  years  the 
world  listened  to  them  and  believed  what 
they  said.  Their  talk  was  about  like  the 
song  of  the  robin,  only  not- 10  per  cent  as 
musical.  They  were  opposed  to  the  “edu¬ 
cated”  woman,  and  most  of  all  to  the 
woman’s  college.  There  are  still  some  of 
these  pessimists  left.  I  thought  of  one 
in  particular  as  one  by  one  those  girls 
stood  up  to  receive  their  diplomas — and 
the  robin  flew  away  in  disgust.  Woman 
can  never  again  be  set  aside  as  a  slave 
or  underling  or  inferior  partner  of  man. 
She  has  a  right  to  the  best  there  is  in 
life.  Some  of  those  who  read  this  will 
say  “What  will  become  of  farming  if  our 
country  women  get  the  idea  that  they  are 
entitled  to  education  and  culture,  as  oth¬ 
ers  are?”  Farming  will  be  better  off 
than  ever  before,  because  when  our  wom¬ 
en  get  this  idea  firmly  in  mind  we  shall 
all  proceed  to  demand  the  things  which 
will  enable  us  to  give  opportunity  to 
every  country  girl. 


Of  all  the  wonderful  changes  in  the 
past  25  years,  few  have  been  so  remark¬ 
able  as  the  growth  of  opportunity  for 
women.  The  full  ballot  is  now  to  be 
given  them,  and  the  war  opened  many  a 
door  of  industry.  Those  doors  cannot  he 
shut.  They  have  lost  their  hinges.  A  new 
element  is  coming  into  business  and  polit¬ 
ical  life.  I  do  not  think  we  need  a  new 
element  of  science  or  mechanical  skill 
half  as  much  as  we  need  vision,  poetry 
and  the  finer  imagination.  It  must  he 
said  that  while  man  alone  has  done  won¬ 
ders  in  developing  material  power  lie  has 
failed  to  combine  spiritual  power  with  it. 
That  is  what  we  need  today  more  than 
anything  else,  and  I  think  the  finely  edu¬ 
cated  women  are  to  bring  it.  I  was 
thinking  about  this  all  through  that  great 
day.  Suppose  my  daughter  and  the  200 
other  graduates  had  all  been  trained  as 
lawyers,  doctors,  business  women,  etc.; 
would  they  really  benefit  the  world  more 
than  they  will  now  do  with  broad,  strong 
culture  and  minds  stored  with  the  best 
that  literature  can  give  them?  I  doubt 
it.  No  matter  what  they  may  do  here¬ 
after,  their  lives  and  their  influence  will 
be  stronger  for  this  sort  of  training.  I 
can  hardly  think  of  any  better  missionary 
to  go  into  a  country  neighborhood  to  live 
than  one  of  these  hopeful,  trained  and 
useful  young  women.  Mother  selected 
the  college  for  her  daughter  before  that 
young  person  was  out  of  her  cradle.  T 
thought  some  more  practical  training 
would  lie  better,  but  I  never  had  a  chance 
to  argue.  I  now  conclude  that  Mother 
was  right.  She  knew  what  she  was  do¬ 
ing.  and  evidently  sized  up  the  spirit  of 
her  own  flesh  and  blood.  If  you  ask  me 


what  I  think  is  the  finest  thing  about  a 
college  education  I  can  quickly  tell  you. 
It  is  having. a  son  or  daughter  go  through 
a  great,  college  with  credit  and  come  out 
wholly  unspoiled  by  the  process.  It  seems 
to  me  that  most  people  use  the  college  as 
a  trading  place  in  life.  They  bring  away 
from  it  knowledge  and  culture,  hut  they 
leave  behind  too  much  of  youth,  too  much 
of  the  plain  home  life,  too  much  of  the 
simple,  homely,  kindly  things  which  the 
world  needs  and  longs  for.  So  that  we 
may  all  pardon  Mother  her  pride  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  as  she  looks  down  upon  this  big 
girl  in  cap  and  gown  and  knows  that  her 
daughter  has  mastered  the  course  at  a 
great  college  and' still  remains  her  daugh¬ 
ter ,  with  a  sane  and  fine  understanding  of 
her  relations  to  the  home  and  to  society. 

Ideals  are  what  count.  One  of  the 
most,  beautiful  ceremonies  of  this  com¬ 
mencement  was  the  placing  of  the  laurel 
chain.  The  senior  class,  dressed  in  white, 
marched  to  the  grave  where  lies  the 
founder  of  the  college  carrying  a  great 
chain  or  wreath  of  laurel.  While  the 
students  sang,  these  seniors  draped  the 
laurel  around  the  little  fence  which  en¬ 
closed  the  grave.  It  was  as  if  the  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  college  had  come  to 
pay  reverence  to  the  founder.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  ceremony,  and  after  it  was  over  I 
went  back  and  copied  the  inscription  on 
one  side  of  the  little  monument.  I  have 
seen  nothing  finer  as  a  message  to  edu¬ 
cated 


The  Apple  Rust  Disease 


During  the  year  we  have  many  ques¬ 
tions  about,  apple  rust,  its  life  history 
and  methods  of  fighting  it.  All  who  are 
interested  in  this  subject,  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  obtain  Bulletin  170  from  the  West 
Virginia  Experiment  Station  at  Morgan¬ 
town.  This  is  what  is  known  as  a  "tech¬ 
nical  bulletin.”  It  discusses  the  disease 
in  a  scientific  manner,  and  well  exhausts 
the  subject.  Every  apple  grower  who  has 
been  troubled  with  the  common  rust  of 
apples  may  well  make  a  study  of  this 
disease.  As  is  well  known,  this  disease 
passes  a  part  of  its  life  on  the  red  cedar. 
There  it  appears  in  the  form  of  corky 
galls,  which  are  commonly  known  as  cedar 
apples.  The  spores  are  formed  by  this 
growth  and  spread  to  the  apple  trees. 
They  are  deposited  on  the  foliage,  and 
there  make  another  growth,  so  that  the 
important  fact  about  this  disease  is  the 
knowledge  that  the  red  cedars  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  carry  on  its  full  life. 
Therefore,  the  most  important  method  of 
fighting  this  disease  is  to  destroy  the  red 
cedars  anywhere  within  two  miles  of  the 
orchard.  Cleaning  out  the  cedars  imme¬ 
diately  around  the  orchard  would  help, 
but  evidently  the  disease  will  not  be  wiped 
out  clean  so  long  as  there  is  a  living 
cedar  tree  within  two  miles  of  the  growing 
fruit.  The  cedar  trees  close  around  the 
houses,  where  they  are  used  as  an  orna¬ 
ment.  are  sometimes  sprayed,  or  if  the 
trees  are  small  the  rust  galls  are  picked 
off.  but  the  sure  thing  about  the  disease 
is  to  destroy  the  cedars  anywhere  within 
two  miles  of  the  orchard.  This  bulletin  is 
well  worth  the  study  of  every  apple 
grower. 


Does  Your  Dealer 
Know  About 
Tamarack? 


Has  your  dealer  been  able  to 
give  you  reliable  information 
about  Tamarack  ? 

Has  he  read  our  book,  "Inform¬ 
ation  Regarding  the  Durability  of 
Tamarack?” 

Has  he  a  copy  of  this  book  to  give 
you  ? 

Has  he  Tamarack  in  stock  ? 

You  should  find  these  things  out. 

When  you  buy  fence  posts  again 
you  should  consider  Tamarack  and 
our  book  will  explain  why. 

Those  who  have  used  Tamarack 
have  been  eager  to  give  us  inform¬ 
ation  about  its  durability.  Some 
users  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
other  timber. 

If  you  had  experienced  the  use  of 
Tamarack  you  would  be  enthusiastic 
about  it. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  Tamarack 
in  stock,  if  he  cannot  supply  you  with 
the  book  mentioned  above,  write  us, 
giving  your  dealers  name.  We  will 
send  you  our  book  by  return  mail 
free.  Address: — Union  Cedar  Com¬ 
pany,  Second  National  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Practical 
Live  Stock  Books  :• 


FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  .• 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— Henri/  .  $2.50 
g  MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS- 

•#  Stocking . 2.00 

«  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— Mayo  .  1.75 
l*  PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 

Day . 1.75 

•2  BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

Harper . .  1.50 

%  CHEESE  MAKING— Van  Slyke  .  1.75 
V*  BUTTER  MAKING— Publow  .  .  .60 

%  MILK  TESTING— Publow  and  Troy  .60 


•  > 


Economy  to  Both 

Health  and  Purse 

follow  a  change  from 
coffee  to  the  American 
table  drink  — 

POSTUM  CEREAL 

A  rich,  full-bodied 
beverage  —  boiled  full 
fifteen  minutes  after 
boiling  begins.  Pure 
and  free  from  the 
nerve  impairing  drug, 
caffeine. 

Two  sizes,  usually  sold  at  15c  and  25c. 

At  Grocers  Everywhere! 
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$1975  Buys  the  New  Hudson  Super-Six 

It  Is  Just  Such  a  Quality  Car  As  You  Might 
Expect — Dealers  Are  Now  Showing  It 


RURALISMS 


Sumac  and  Wild  Cherry  Bark 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  lias  is¬ 
sued  a  little  circular  giving  the  value  of 
our  common  sumac.  Every  farmer  who 
lias  waste  land  knows  what  sumac  is.  and 
probably  most  of  us  have  considered  at 
times  that  there  must  be  a  possibility  for 
profit  in  the  berries  of  this  plant.  The 
Kansas  circular  states  that  the  berries 
contain  an  oil  which  is  edible,  and  which 
would  probably  take  the  place  of'  cotton¬ 
seed  or  linseed  oil.  These  berries  are  said 
to  contain  nearly  12  per  cent  of  this  oil, 
and  a  ton  of  the  sumac  berries  ought  to 
give  something  like  25  gals,  of  the  oil, 
with  about  the  same  value  as  linseed.  Of 
course  it  is  one  thing  to  know  that  a 
product  contains  value,  but  quite  another 
thing  to  get  that  value  out  in  a  practical 
way.  S.  S.  Pennock  &  Co.  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  handling  crude  botanical  drugs. 
They  tell  us  that  they  do  a  considerable 
business  in  sumac,  which  is  gathered  for 
them  very  largely  in  the  South.  This 
sumac  is  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of 
natural  dye  extracts  for  the  tannin  which 

it  contains.  Domestic  sumac  carries  from 
19  to  21  per  cent  of  tannin.  The  price 
has  been  declining  on  account  of  the 
lower  cost  of  imported  sumac.  The  im¬ 
ported  product  comes  from  Sicily,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  a  profitable  price  for 
domestic  sumac  can  be  paid,  while  the 
foreign  product  is  imported.  This  firm 
tells  us  that  a  call  for  wild  cherry  hark 
brought  an  immense  quantity  of  it  to  this 
city.  This  bark  is  used  in  making  cough 
medicine,  and  last  Winter  the  price  of 
16c  per  lb.  was  offered.  In  some  sections 
farmers  made  a  business  of  collecting  this 
bark.  They  used  all  available  cheap  labor 
and  produced  so  much  of  the  bark  that 
the  price  went  down  to  7c  per  lb.  Great 
quantities  of  the  bark  are  still  coming  in. 
The  production  of  wild  cherry  bark  pro¬ 
vided  a  Winter  job  on  many  a  hill  farm, 
as  at  the  lowest  figures  a  ton  of  the  dry 
bark  brought  $140.  with  the  freight  taken 
out.  The  supply  is  now  heavier  than  the 
demand,  but  for  a  time  a  big  business 
was  done.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
for  many  years  the  farmers  in  several 
towns  of  Southern  Connecticut  did  great 
business  in  gathering  bushes  and  twigs  of 
witch  hazel.  This  was  hauled  to  a  central 
place  and  the  oil  extracted  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  well-known  medical  remedy. 


Everlasting  Flowers 

Are  there  any  flowers  (wild  or  garden) 
that  can  be  dried  or  preserved  for  Win¬ 
ter?  I  am  a  member  of  an  organization 
that  will  be  very  glad  for  any  informa¬ 
tion  along  that  line  ;  what  kind  of  flowers 
and  how  to  keep  them  for  decorating  in 
Winter.  P. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

There  are  a  number  of  easily  grown 
“everlastings”  or  “immortelles”  that  may 
be  dried  for  Winter  bouquets.  They  seem 
less  popular  now  than  formerly,  but  many 
of  them  are  very  pretty  in  a  mixed  border, 
and  may  be  treated  like  our  common  gar¬ 
den  annuals,  sowing  in  the  open  border 
after  danger  of  frost  is  over.  They  are 
listed  in  the  seed  catalogues  both  as  “ever¬ 
lastings”  and  also  under  their  botanical 
names,  and  are  sold  in  mixed  and  separate 
colors.  The  Acroliuiums  grow  about  15 
inches  high,  and  have  attractive  white  or 
rose  flowers ;  cut  in  bud  state  they  dry 
well.  Globe  amaranths  (botanically 
Gomphreua)  have  round  flowers  like 
clover  heads,  white,  pink  and  crimson, 
and  are  excellent  for  bedding.  They  are 
often  called  bachelor’s  buttons,  but  this 
name  is  also  applied  to  cornflowers  and  a 
number  of  other  flower.,.  Helichrysums 
include  a  number  of  varieties,  and  are 
among  the  best  everlastings.  The  colors 
are  red.  crimson,  pink,  rose,  violet,  yellow 
and  white.  They  are  hardy  annuals, 
growing  2*{>  feet  high,  and  like  a  rich 
garden  soil"  with  room  to  grow ;  they 
should  be  about  a  foot  apart.  The  “im¬ 
mortelles”  so  much  used  by  florists  are 
Iloliohrysum  areuarium;  their  culture 
has  long  beer,  an  extensive  industry  in 
France.  Their  natural  color  is  yellow, 
hut  they  are  bleached  and  dyed,  and  are 
very  lasting.  Helichrysum  grandiflorum 
is  the  “Cape  flower”  of  the  florists,  much 
larger  than  the  immortelles ;  these  have 
come  from  South  Africa  by  way  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  that  country  also  formerly 
supplied  artificial  “Cape  flowers”  made  of 
paper.  The  Rhodanthe,  or  Swan  River 
everlasting,  is  a  pretty  Australian  ever¬ 
lasting,  which  likes  a  warm,  sandy  soil 
and  rather  sheltered  position.  Still  an¬ 
other  very  satisfactory  everlasting  is  the 
annual  Xeranthemum,  with  showy  white, 
purple  or  rose  flowers.  It  grows  about 
three  feet  high  and  likes  an  open  sunny 
situation,  where  it  blooms  from  early 
Summer  to  frost.  >  It  may  be  sown  in 
open  ground  early  in  May. 

All  everlastings,  when  intended  for 
Winter  bouquets,  should  be  cut  before 
fully  open,  tied  in  bunches  and  hung  head 
downwards  in  a  dry.  airy  place.  If  they 
are  stood  in  jars  or  vases  while  drying 
the  stems  usually  curve  or  become  crook¬ 
ed,  making  the  flowers  awkward  to  ar¬ 
range  when  dry.  llung  downward,  the 
stems  dry  perfectly  straight. 


How  often  you  must  have  heard  users  say 
the  Super-Six  is  potentially  the  finest  automo¬ 
bile  that  is  built. 

Four  years  with  60,000  cars  in  use  have 
shown  how  to  free  it  from  many  of  the  annoy¬ 
ances  regarded  as  inevitable  to  all  cars. 

It  expresses  the  attainment  of  an  ideal  long 
cherished  but  never  before  possible. 

Experience  Showed 
the  Way  f 

Hudsons  have  been  leaders  for  ten  years. 
The  Super-Six  was  the  result  of  six  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  It  marked  a  new  advance  in  motor 
cars,  for  it  minimized  vibration  and  added  to 
endurance  without  sacrificing  simplicity  or 
increasing  weight. 

It  gave  72%  more  power  than  other  motors 
of  equal  size. 

A  new  motoring  pleasure  resulted.  There  was 
power  for  any  emergency.  There  were  speed 
possibilities  beyond  the  needs  of  any  driver. 

That  was  shown  in  its  establishing  speedway 
records  that  are  known  to  everyone. 

As  a  result  the  Super-Six  became  the  largest 
selling  fine  car  in  the  world. 

Each  year  saw  an  advancement  over  previ¬ 
ous  models. 

What  was  learned  from  cars  delivered  served 
to  make  subsequent  cars  finer  and  more  durable. 

The  development  in  beauty  kept  pace  v/ith 
the  improvement  in  mechanical  detail. 


Hudsons  became  pattern  cars  that  the  v/hole 
industry  recognizes. 

On  That  Experience 
A  New  Hudson  Was  Built 

Such  a  car  would  be  impossible  of  any  other 
organization.  The  men  responsible  for  the 
Super-Six  are  likewise  responsible  for  its  de¬ 
velopment.  They  have  retained  all  its  earlier 
advantages.  It  is  the  same  fine  car  you  know, 
but  it  is  enhanced  in  ways  that  meet  the 
standard  of  our  ideal. 

Prompt  Deliveries  Now 
Price  $1975  (f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 

Every  season  has  seen  a  Hudson  shortage. 
Buyers  have  v/aited  months  to  get  the  car  of 
their  choice. 

Prompt  deliveries  are  possible  only  to  early 
buyers. 

When  the  new  Super-Six  gets  into  its 
natural  swing,  buyers  will  have  to  wait  their 
turn.  There  has  been  a  marked  Hudson 
shortage  for  more  than  a  year.  Many  dealers 
have  already^  sold  their  first  months’  allot¬ 
ments.  • 

This  new  price  would  in  itself  create  a  big 
demand.  But  that  $1975  buys  a  finer  Super- 
Six  must  mean  more  people  will  want  it.  Its 
over  sale  will  be  tremendous. 

For  that  reason  you  will  want  to  see  the  new 
Hudson  Super-Six  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Hudson  Motor  Car  Company  Detroit,  Michigan 


MOLINE 

JUNIOH, 

SULKY 


BUY  the  Moline  Junior 
Sulky  because  it  is  a 
simple  plow  and  be¬ 
cause  its  cost  is  small  for  a 
riding  plow.  Buy  it  to  do 
the  best  work  with  the  least 
effort.  Buy  it  in  order  to  do 
your  plowing  right  and  with 
comfort. 

It  is  a  sulky  which  can  be  pulled 
as  easily  as  a  walking  plow  be¬ 
cause  it  is  carried  on  wheels  and 
not  dragged  through  the  ground. 
A  boy  can  manage  it  as  easily  as 
a  man. 

The  wheel  control  is  automatic — 
the  front  furrow  wheel  being  di¬ 
rectly  connected  by  rod  nnd  exten¬ 
sion  arm  to  the  clevis  When  the 
mule3  turn  the  e-'ener  the  front 
wheel  turns  and  the  whole  plow 
follows  at  onc_-.  Square  turns  can 
be  made  to  right  or  left 
without  raising  bottom. 
Set  this  sulky  for  right 
depth;  then  go  into  the 
field  and  do  steady  plowing  with¬ 
out  further  adjustment. 

See  your  Moline  dealer  now 
or  write  us  for  full  information. 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. 


QAYTON  AIRLESC 


Can’t  Puncture 
Can’t  Blow  Out 

Piers  of  live,  elastic  rubber 

built  about  one  inch  apart  inside 
the  casing  and  vulcanized  or 

welded  to  it  take  the  place  of  an  inner 
tube.  Nothing  can  happen  but  wear. 
30x3  and  30x3^  sizes  only— Ford  Sizes.  More 
than  50,000  cars  equipped  with  them  in  6  years. 
Ricr  \lonPV  *n  becoming  our  exclusive 
dealer  in  your  county.  Tiro 
experience  unnecessary.  Write  today  for  terms. 

Oept.R.K.The  Dayton  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  Dayton,  0. 


HAY  CAPS ttw* 

made  from 

light  duck  and  canvas.  All  sizes, 
write  for  prices.  Eight  oz.  plain 

WAGON  COVERS,  7x10  feet.  $o. 
WATERPROOF  CANVAS.  each 

W.  W.  STANLEY.  50  Churcb  St..  New  Yoik 


mm  UADtfSTQTPD  *'ne  man,  one  horse,  one  rotv. 
flfVDII  NANWCO  I  tK  Sclf  Gathering.  Equal  to  a  Con* 
Hall  n  TV  Binder.  Sold  direct  to  Farmers  for  22  yra.  Only  $25 
W  ■»  With  fodder  binder.  Woe  Catalog  showing  pictures 
of  Harvester.  PROCESS  CORN  HARVESTER  CO.,  Salina.  Kano. 


_ ,  ,  _  .  Got  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm- 

Rinnpr  I  Ufinp  eras:eiits  wanted.  Sample  free 

UIIIUGI  I  milt.  Turn  BURT  X  SONS  Melrose.  Ohio 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  Notional  Weekly  Journr.l  for  Country  mid  Suburban  Homes 

Established  ISSO 

VnhlUht'd  weekly  by  the  Rnral  Publishing-  Company.  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon.  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.  or 
81^  marks,  or  101a  francs.  Kemit  in  money  order,  express 
order,' personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter 


Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
ie  liable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

WE  never  saw  the  prospects  for  a  fruit  crop 
fade  away  as  they  have  this  year.  There 
was  a  tremendous  bloom,  but  it  came  just  at  the  time 
of  the  baby  blizzard  in  late  April.  During  the  cold, 
wet  weather  which  followed,  the  bees  could  not 
work  properly.  The  apples  seemed  to  start,  but  the 
“.Tune  drop”  has  been  very  heavy,  and  there  is  now 
but  a  scattering  of  fruit  left  on  many  trees.  Tikis 
condition  seems  to  be  quite  general  throughout  the 
East.  There  are  “spots”  of  good  fruit,  but,  as  a 
whole,  we  think  the  crop  will  be  light.  As  the  old 
crop  is  about  cleaned  up,  the  early  fruit  ought  to 
bring  high  prices. 

* 

Chas.  II.  Retts  is  slated  by  Republican  organization 
of  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  to  succeed  Hon.  Frank  D. 
Gaylord  as  member  of  Assembly.  Mr.  Gaylord  is  a 
man  of  high  ideals,  prominent  in  temperance,  Sunday 
school  and  church  work :  has  had  three  terms  in  Assem¬ 
bly.  Normal  Republican  majority  in  Wayne  County  is 
about  <1,000.  E. 

E  print  this  announcement  just  as  it  comes  to 
us.  Sometimes  the  politicians  put  these 
things  out  as  “feelers,”  to  try  the  political  pulse  of 
the  people.  Our  opinion  of  Mr.  Retts  is  well  known. 
If  he  decides  to  run  in  the  primary  for  nomination, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  tests  ever  put 
up  to  the  people  of  Wayne  County.  The  farmers  of 
that  county  have  a  high  reputation  for  intelligence 
and  for  progressive  ideas.  And  they  know  their 
neighbor,  Mr.  Retts,  for  just  what  he  is — good  or 
bad.  It  n:ill  therefore  he  up  to  them — perhaps  the 
best  test  yet  -to  determine  whether  people  are  polit¬ 
ically  hidebound  or  free. 

* 

THE  Government  reports  still  insist  that  the 
coming  wheat  crop  is  to  be  a  record  breaker. 
The  Spring  ivheat  will  be  somewhat  short,  but  the 
Winter  wheat  crop  is  immense.  We  believe  it  will 
all  be  needed  and  disposed  of.  The  only  trouble 
will  be  in  the  handling  of  the  entire  flood  of  it  if 
poured  into  the  market  at  once.  There  are  not 
elevators  enough  to  hold  it.  It  is  therefore  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Government  pay  farmers  at  the  rate 
of  two  per  cent  a  month  for  holding  and  storing  the 
crop  on  the  farms.  The  guaranteed  price  will  be 
paid,  and  if  farmers  can  he  paid  reasonably  for 
storing  and  holding  on  the  farms  they  can  and  will 
prevent  a  flood  which  would  swamp  the  elevators. 
The  public  will  be  obliged  to  pay  for  storage  in 
elevators  anyway,  and  the  charge  for  this  service 
would  come  to  more  than  the  two  per  cent  asked 
for  farm  storage. 

* 

IN  Maryland  a  committee  headed  by  Prof.  H.  J. 

Patterson,  of  the  Experiment  Station,  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  plan  for  the  State’s  policy  on  land  for  sol¬ 
diers.  Here  is  the  essence  of  it : 

1.  Soldiers  desiring  to  farm  should  be  assisted  at 
once  in  securing  productive  farms  of  their  own  choice 
on  which  they  may  reasonably  expect  to  make  a  com¬ 
fortable  living  and  profit. 

2.  That  farms  may  be  made  immediately  available, 
Congress  should  amend  at  once  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  so  as  to  allow  soldiers  to  secure  loans  up  to  the  full 
farm  values,  as  determined  by  their  appraisers. 

Maryland  is  opposed  to  the  plan  of  spending  mil¬ 
lions  on  deserts,  swamps  and  stump  land  while 
thousands  of  good  farms,  close  to  good  markets,  and 
available  at  once,  are  to  be  found.  Under  the  plan 
suggested  by  Secretary  Lane  we  do  not  see  that 
farms  could  be  made  ready  for  cropping  for  several 
years.  Most  of  these  soldiers  would  prefer  to  go  to 
farming  at  once  if  at  all.  The  millions  proposed  for 
work  on  these  wild  lands  could  be  used  for  securing 
farms  in  the  older  settled  States.  At  any  rate,  if  you 
are  to  give  the  soldier  a  chance  to  buy  a  farm,  let 
him  select  it  and  live  where  he  wants  to.  We  should 
go  slow  in  making  soldiers  a  privileged  class  as  bor¬ 
rowers  from  the  Federal  land  bank. 


HERE  we  come  again  with  a  boost  for  the  cover 
crop.  It.  will  soon  be  time  to  seed  it.  Do  you 
want  your  land  covered  and  protected  during  Win¬ 
ter,  or  do  you  want  it  left  bare?  It  is  for  you  to  de¬ 
cide.  All  you  need  to  do  to  protect  it  is  to  throw  the 
seed  on  the  ground  before  the  last  cultivation  and 
work  it  in.  You  will  give  that  last  cultivation  any¬ 
way,  so  all  it  means  is  the  seed.  Suppose  some 
insurance  company  would  contract  to  save  the  sur¬ 
plus  nitrates  in  your  soil,  prevent  washing  away, 
and  add  as  much  organic  matter  in  each  acre  as  you 
could  get  in  eight  tons  of  manure.  You  would  take 
the  contract  at  once,  yet  that  is  just  what  rye,  clover, 
vetch,  turnips,  etc.,  offer  to  do.  We  know  they  can 
make  good.  No  man  who  ever  carried  a  cover  crop 
through  to  the  following  crop  ever  regretted  it.  The 
thing  seems  so  much  like  picking  up  money  to  those 
who  have  tried  it  that  they  cannot  understand  why 
any  farmer  should  oppose.  In  Northern  New  Jersey 
we  use  the  combinatiod  of  one  bushel  of  rye,  five 
pounds  Alsike  clover  and  one  pound  of  turnips  to  the 
acre.  Many  prefer  Winter  vetch  to  the  clover. 
Either  will  obtain  some  nitrogen  from  the  air.  while 
the  rye  will  add  organic  matter.  No  matter  what 
your  combination  of  seeds,  put  a  cover  crop  in  the 
corn.  It  will  pay. 

* 

T  note  that  the  Watertown  price  of  cheese  is  given  as 
30%  to  31c.  This  week  we  are  charged  45c  for  very 
ordinary  -cheese.  This  week,  being  out  of  potatoes,  we 
bought  two  quarts  from  our  grocer ;  they  were  ISc — 9c 
a  quart — for  very  poor,  old  potatoes.  Our  little  Italian 
shoemaker  tells  us  lie  now  pays  $1.25  per  pound  for  the 
leather  with  which  he  soles  our  shoes.  It  used  to  be 
40c.  He  showed  a  piece  of  leather  about  3x4  ft,  and 
said  it  cost  $14.  Wonder  what  the  farmer  got?  fi.  T. 

S  stated  last  week,  when  there  is  any  question 
about  retail  prices,  we  go  out  and  buy  the 
goods.  The  above  figures  give  one  report  from  a 
housekeeper.  She  paid  at  the  rate  of  $8.64  a  barrel 
for  potatoes.  The  farmer  gets  about  14c  a  pound 
for  hides,  and  a  pound  of  hide  will  make  about  one 
square  foot  of  leather.  And  here  right  in  this  same 
connection  is  a  report  from  a  cattle  feeder  in  the 
West: 

During  the  past  five  or  six  weeks  the  price  of  beef 
cattle  of  the  best  grades  has  declined  pretty  nearly  $5 
per  hundred.  During  all  of  this  time  prices  of  feeds 
have  been  advancing,  corn  going  a  little  higher  every 
day,  and  hay  being  at  almost  unprecedented  heights. 
During  all  this  time  labor  has  been  well  employed  and 
receiving  unheard-of  wages.  Our  exports  abroad  have 
been  very  heavy.  There  has  been  no  panic,  and,  in  fact, 
no  really  untoward  situation  at  all  that  we  common 
people  could  see  to  bring  about  this  change.  Finally, 
rhe  retailers  have  not  lowered  their  prices  one  penny. 
Wherefore,  then,  should  have  been  this  slump?  w. 

While  this  “slump”  was  in  progress  a  hump 
appeared  in  the  retail  prices  of  meat.  and.  as 
usual,  consumers  charged  the  farmers  with  robbing 
them.  The  present  system  of  distribution  is  simply 
robbery  reduced  to  a  fine  art.  It  not  only  steals 
money,  but  it  steals  morality,  because  it  is  a  part  of 
this  system  to  array  consumer  against  producer  and 
prejudice  the  city  mind  against  the  farmer.  This 
will  continue  until  the  farmers  change  it  by  combin¬ 
ing  to  handle  the  distribution  of  their  own  products. 

* 

“A  Neic  York  dog  has  no  business  off  liis  owner's 
property  alone!" 

HAT  has  been  our  interpretation  of  the  New 
York  dog  law,  and  a  recent  jury  trial  in  Sar¬ 
atoga  County  seems  to  confirm  it.  A  man  in  that 
county  owned  a  hound  which  lie  said  was  worth 
$500.  At  9  o’clock  at  night  he  let  this  hound  loose 
for  “exercise.”  As  part  of  this  exercise  the  hound 
appeared  on  the  premises  of  a  farmer,  got  into  a 
shed,  frightened  poultry  and  made  a  nuisance  of 
himself  generally.  The  farmer  went  out  with  a  gun 
and,  as  he  says,  was  threatened  by  the  hound.  It 
was  too  dark  to  see  the  dog,  hut  the  gun  was  acci¬ 
dentally  discharged.  In  the  morning  the  dead  body 
of  the  dog  was  found  in  the  field  near  by.  The 
dog’s  owner  sued  for  damages,  but  the  jury  properly 
decided  that  he  had  no  cause  for  action  under  the 
new  dog  law.  This  declares,  in  substance,  that  any 
person  may  kill  a  dog  found  attacking  any  domestic 
animals,  including  poultry,  or  while  being  pursued 
therefor.  That  seems  to  settle  the  prowling  dog. 
The  practice  of  turning  dogs  loose  at  night  to  roam 
about  at  will  ought  to  be  stopped.  This  jury  did 
their  duty.  Let  the  honest  dog  have  his  rights,  but 
prowling  at  night  is  not  one  of  them. 

* 

THREE  centuries  ago,  the  Mayflower,  a  small 
and  shaky  little  vessel,  left  England  and  sailed 
west  across  the  Atlantic.  After  a  stormy  voyage  of 
nearly  90  days  the  Mayflower  landed  her  passengers 
at  Plymouth,  Mass.  Under  the  circumstances  tins 
was  considered  a  reasonable  passage,  and  is  now 
accounted  one  of  the  great  events  in  human  history. 
The  other  day  two  men  rose  from  the  ground  in 
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Newfoundland  in  a  flying  machine  and  headed  east 
across  the  Atlantic.  In  16  hours  they  descended 
upon  the  ground  in  Ireland,  having  traveled  over 
1,900  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  two  miles  a 
minute.  The  storms  which  the  Mayflower  encoun¬ 
tered  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  terrible 
storm  clouds  through  which  these  men  flew.  The 
thought  of  the  mastery  of  natural  forces  which 
these  three  tremendous  centuries  have  wrought  is 
enough  to  stagger  the  human  mind.  It  may  be  that 
this  great  feat  may  not  lead  to  any  immediate  prac¬ 
tical  improvement  in  transportation,  but  it  gives 
courage  and  confidence  to  inventive  genius  and  will 
push  ambitious  men  on  to  still  greater  things.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  at  the  300th  celebration  of  the 
Mayflower’s  voyage  next  year  it  will  be  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  send  some  great  air  machine  direct  from 
Plymouth,  England,  to  Plymouth,  America,  in  about 
two  per  cent,  of  the  time  required  for  the  May¬ 
flower’s  voyage.  At  any  rate,  these  dazzling  events 
must  convince  all  of  us  that  life  cannot  stand  still. 
We  must  all  move  around  with  it. 

* 

BOTH  houses  of  Congress  at  Washington  passed 
a  hill  repealing  the  “daylight  saving”  law. 
Unless  this  is  changed  the  present  “time”  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  end  of  October.  After  that  the  clocks 
will  be  turned  back  permanently.  The  matter  finally 
came  to  a  direct  contest  between  city  and  country — 
city  people  against  farmers.  The  farmers  were 
nearly  unanimous  for  repeal  because  they  could 
show  that  the  new  time  caused  them  inconvenience 
and  loss.  Therefore  they  were  insistent  and  deter¬ 
mined.  On  the  other  hand,  only  a  small  proportion 
of  city  people  cared  enough  about  the  law  to  fight 
for  it.  A  few  of  them  did  so,  but  the  great  majority 
of  them  could  only  say  that  the  law  gave  them  an 
extra  hour  for  pleasure.  The  most  effective  argu¬ 
ment  for  repeal  was  the  statement  that  the  new 
time  makes  farm  work  less  efficient  and  will  there¬ 
fore  reduce  the  output  of  food.  Our  city  friends 
may  now  begin  to  realize  what  the  country  people 
can  do,  politically,  when  they  once  unite  for  action. 

* 

There  has  been  much  said  about  patriotism  among 
women  in  helping  do  the  work  of  men.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  patriotic  for  women  to  help  women.  Many 
farms  have  lowered  their  output  not  because  they  could 
not  get  men,  but  because  they  could  not  get  help  in  the 
kitchen  to  take  care  of  the  men.  Farmerettes  were  to 
bo  had  who  were  of  some  use  possibly,  but  many  farm 
homes,  with  modern  conveniences,  could  not  get  a  volun¬ 
teer  for  the  kitchen,  even  when  they  were  to  work  side 
by  side  with  wives  and  daughters,  when  one  more  pair 
of  hands  would  have  made  easy  work  for  all.  It  would 
seem  some  school  teachers  (they  are  complaining  loudly 
of  lack  of  funds)  might  be  willing  to  help,  or  some 
saleswoman  could  get  a  change  that  way,  and  good  pay. 
New  Jersey.  ed.  Danielson. 

WELL,  why  not?  There  are  many  cases  where 
women  would  do  far  more  helpful  service  in 
the  house  than  they  ever  can  do  on  the  farm.  There 
would  he  genuine  patriotism  about  it.  Yet  nine  out 
of  10  women  we  have  talked  with  about  this  refuse 
to  work  in  the  kitchen,  hut  prefer  to  pick,  pack  or 
hoe.  Why  is  the  hoe  more  of  a  patriotic  implement 
than  the  dishrag?  The  women  workers  have  the 
answer.  Will  they  give  it? 


Brevities 

During  the  war  more  than  half  a  million  surgical 
pads  made  of  peat  moss  were  prepared  by  volunteer  ser¬ 
vice. 

We  never  before  had  so  many  questions  about  line 
fences.  In  many  eases  the  fence  viewers  must  be  called 
in  to  settle  it. 

JiPEW  fruit  growers  are  now  afraid  of  the  San  Jose 
scale.  They  know  how  to  fight  it.  The  borers  are  far 
n  ore  of  a  menace.  . 

THE  New  York  Experiment  Station  finds  a  solution 
of  salt  in  water  with  chloride  of  lime  added  the  best 
wash  for  milking  machines. 

We  are  told  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Middle  West 
there  are  half  decayed  straw  stacks  within  a  few  miles 
of  apple  orchards.  That  straw  ought  to  be  spread  in 
the  orchards  as  mulch. 

In  New  Yrork  State  anyone  may  kill  a  dog  when 
caught  chasing  domestic  animals.  Would  this  include 
cats?  The  law  states  that  the  domestic  animals  must 
have  a  commercial  value,  and  few  cats  could  be  bought 
and  sold. 

In  former  years  we  have  advised  readers  who  were 
annoyed  by  the  neighbors’  chickens  to  keep  a  smart  little 
dog  trained  to  chase  these  chickens  home.  Under  the 
present  dog  law  the  owner  of  such  chickens  could  shoot 
the  dog  if  he  caught  him  at  his  job. 

Locating  schools  and  teachers,  thus  far  we  have 
heard  from  two  rural  districts  where  teachers  are  want¬ 
ed  and  from  one  college  graduate  who  would  like  a  -posi¬ 
tion  in  a  high  school.  We  are  still  ready  to  help  if  we 
can  locate  teachers  and  schools. 

Here  is  the  latest  report  about  the  “warbles”  or  grubs 
in  cattle:  “Late  investigations  have  proven  that  when 
these  warbles  are  crushed  in  the  back  of  the  cow.  the 
juices  are  often  absorbed  into  the  circulation  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  cause  death  in  a  very  short  time.  This  is  a  bit 
of  interesting  knowledge  obtained  in  an  experimental 
way  within  the  last  few  years  and  is  not  generally 
known.” 


Milk  is  a  Life  Necessity 

'"Milk-fed  children  make  mighty  men  and  women." 
This  last  article  by  Dr.  Osborne  presents  a  more  pow¬ 
erful  argument  than  ever  for  milk  as  a  part  of  diet 
Milk  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  life;  of  secondary 
importance  only  to  air,  water  and  fire.  It  contains,  as 
no  other  food  does,  the  elements  of  life  and  growth.  No 
child  can  make  full  growth  of  body  and  mind  without 
a  full  supply  of  milk,  at  least  up  to  the  time  of  securing 
his  second  set  of  teeth  !  Any  nation  which  denies  its 
children  a  full  milk  supply  must  expect  to  develop  a 
race  of  small,  undersized  men  and  women,  incapable 
of  attaining  the  true  physical  and  mental  proportions 
of  mankind.  In  this  country  the  present  tendency  is  to 
drain  the  country  into  the  city.  Unless  city  children 
can  obtain  a  full  supply  of  pure,  clean  milk  the  race 
will  decline.  It  has  been  said  that  city  children  have 
the  advantage  of  better  sanitary  conditions  and  medical 
attendance,  but  these  alone  will  not  avail  unless  these 
children  are  milk-fed.  And  these  statements  are  no 
less  true  of  invalids,  elderly  people  and  those  recovering 
from  wounds  or  accidents.  These,  too,  must  be  milk- 
fed  if  they  are  to  make  recovery.  Milk  ranks  with  air, 
water  and  fire  as  a  necessity  of  life.  Thus  the  milk 
producer  or  dairyman  ranks  as  a  life  giver  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  Through  ignorance  and  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  consumers  the  dairyman  has  not,  up  to 
within  the  past  few  years,  received  the  recognition  or 
recompense  that  is  due  him.  lie  has  been  regarded  not 
as  a  benefactor  and  life-giver,  but  as  something  be¬ 
tween  a  necessary  evil  and  a  good-natured  drudge.  The 
time  has  come  when  all  this  must  be  changed.  The 
milk  producer  must  be  regarded  in  his  true  relation  to 
si  ciety  and  fairly  paid  for  his  labor.  Unless  that  is 
done  milk  production  will  decline  and  the  city  cannot 
obtain  a  full  supply  of  this  life-giving  necessity.  We 
have  got  to  make  the  public  understand  the  truth  of 
such  articles  as  this  one  by  Dr.  Osborne.  We  have  got 
to  make  them  realize  that  they  must  have  milk  for  the 
children  j.  st  as  they  provide  water  for  the  family  and 
open  the  windows  for  the  sunshine.  This  will  mean 
wide  and  thorough  advertising  of  milk.  The  California 
fruit  growers  advertised  their  products  until  millions 
of  families  became  convinced  that  they  could  not  start 
the  day  right  without  eating  an  orange  or  a  grapefruit. 
It  was  the  advertising  which  educated  the  people.  In 
like  manner  we  must  make  every  city  consumer  under¬ 
stand  that  milk  is  a  life-giving  necessity!  And  we  have 
got  to  combine  and  do  it  ourselves.  No  one  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  doing  it  for  us  without  taking  all  the  income 
as  payment. 
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will  work  there  it  may  be  that  he  will  continue  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  farm.  If  the  boys  leave  and  father  is 
alone  I  fancy  he  will  get  tired  of  the  job  after  a  time. 
It  is  not  with  him  a  matter  of  so  vital  importance  as 
with  some. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  farmers  who  are  selling 
farms  and  going  to  town.  They  are  better  off  than  on 
the  farm,  for  they  are  too  old  to  stand  up  against  the 
hard  business  of  the  farm.  Farms  are  selling  readily 
now ;  more  so  than  at  any  former  time  in  my  remem¬ 
brance.  Although  the  towns  seem  to  be  filling  up  rap¬ 
idly,  there  are  many  to  take  the  farms,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  it  nuty  not  be  long  before  the  prices  may 
advance  somewhat.  I  do  not  think  prices  will  be  any¬ 
thing  like  those  of  some  parts  of  the  West,  but  will  be 
higher  than  now.  One  correspondent  in  Iowa  says  that 
lands  there  are  .$-100  an  acre.  He  complains  that  a  man 
cannot  buy  a  farm  unless  he  is  rich  to  begin  with.  He 
is  interested  here  because  he  wants  a  farm  where  he  can 
buy  something  with  $1,500.  Well,  he  can  get  it  here, 
but  I  suspect  that  he  will  find  farming  here  a  different 
proposition  from  what  it  is  in  Iowa.  If  he  can  adjust 
himself  to  our  conditions  he  might  do  well.  u.  h.  l. 


A  75- Year-Old  Farmers’  Club 

On  .Tune  14,  at  Olney.  Md.,  was  celebrated  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Farmers’  Club  of 
Sandy  Spring.  This  club  was  started  in  February, 
1S44.  It  probably  has  the  simplest  and  the  broadest 
constitution  of  any  organization  of  its  kind.  Probably 
its  long  life  is  largely  due  to  the  simplicity  of  its  organi¬ 
zation  and  th"  character  of  its  work.  The  club  has  but 
one  elected  officer,  a  secretary.  At  each  meeting  a  leader 
is  chosen  to  preside.  The  membership  is  limited  to  iff, 
and  the  monthly  meetings  are  held  at  the  homes  of  the 
members,  in  alphabetical  order.  The  result  is  that  the 
meetings  held  on  any  particular  farm  occur  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  These  meetings  are  very  simple. 
The  members  gather  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  after 
appointing  a  leader  they  all  take  a  walk  over  the  farm, 
looking  over  the  crops,  live  stock,  farm  machinery,  or 
home  conveniences.  The  constitution  makes  criticism 
an  obligation.  After  the  walk  a  good  dinner  is  served 
by  the  host,  and  after  the  dinner  there  is  a  regular  busi¬ 
ness  meeting.  There  seems  to  be  no  definite  program, 
but  questions  are  asked  and  a  general  discussion  of  farm 
topics  is  developed.  The  fact  that  this  simple  arrange¬ 
ment  has  worked  successfully  for  75  years,  and  is  still 
as  efficient  as  ever,  is  good  evidence  in  its  favor.  It 
would  be  hard  to  estimate  how  much  good  a  simple  club 
of  this  sort  could  do  in  a  country  community.  Its 
effects  would  be  seen  in  the  improvement  of  live  stock, 
building  better  roads,  public  schools,  and  in  a  broaden- 
ing  of  the  whole  social  life  of  the  community.  The 
chances  are  that  a  good  many  farm  organizations  go  to 
pieces  because  they  are  too  highly  organized,  so  that 
they  get  to  depend  more  upon  their  organization  than 
they  do  upon  the  actual  living  work  of  their  members 
Suppose  there  could  be  50.000  just  such  clubs  in  the 
country  neighborhoods  of  this  country  !  What  a  won¬ 
derful  foundation  that  would  be  for  the  larger  organi¬ 
zations  which  are  so  greatly  needed. 


The  Problem  of  the  Tenant 


Notes  on  New  York  Farm  Lands 

There  have  been  a  good  many  inquiries  about  those 
cheap  farms  in  New  York  since  that  brief  statement 
about  them  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  little  time  ago.  People 
at  a  distance  hardly  understand  the  real  situation. 
Some  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  these  cheap  farms  will 
have  a  level  surface  and  be  free  from  stones.  As  a  rule 
that  is  not  true.  Some  think  they  can  go  on  cropping 
indefinitely  and  still  *et  good  results.  This,  too,  is  au 
error.  There  are  farms  in  New  York  that  are  level  and 
that  are  free  from  stones,  but  these,  as  a  rule,  cannot 
be  classed  with  $10  to  $20  land,  or  even  $40  an  acre. 
There  are  farms  that  are  in  these  classes  that  have 
some  of  the  land  of  that  description,  but  I  want  to  warn 
anyone  thinking  of  these  farms  that  they  cannot  buy  a 
farm  for  a  little  money  and  then  simply  take  a  living 
and  a  profit  without  further  effort.  It  requires  hard 
work  and  good  management  to  get  ahead  in  farming, 
but  I  consider  that  a  man  with  a  limited  amount  of 
money  and  ambition  to  succeed  can  do  better  here  than 
in  any  locality  that  I  know  about.  It  is  not  worn-out 
land,  as  people  have  been  taught  in  certain  cases. 

Just  the  other  day  I  heard  a  farmer  speaking  of  his 
milk  at  the  creamery  ;  over  800  lbs.  a  day,  he  said,  and 
this  milk  is  somewhere  around  $3.25  a  hundred  at  the 
creamery.  He  has  one  hired  man,  and  his  other  ex¬ 
penses  are  not  heavy,  except  for  feeds.  He  is  certainly 
making  some  money.  He  has  no  considerable  amount  of 
level  land,  but  he  can  work,  and  does  so.  Another  case 
came  to  my  attention  yesterday.  This  man  has  about 
40  cows  and  he  and  his  wife  get  some  12  cans  a  day 
from  them  by  using  the  milking  machine.  lie  hires  a 
little  by  the  day  when  he  can  got  the  help,  but  remember 
that  this  man  does  a  lot  of  work  himself.  It  is  not  60 
much  the  location  of  the  farm  or  its  freedom  from 
stones  or  level  land  as  it  is  an  understanding  of  condi¬ 
tions  and  how  to  meet  them,  with  ability  and  disposition 
to  work  hard  and  save  well.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
this  man  makes,  but  I  cannot  see  how  he  can  escape 

paying  an  income  tax  on  more  than  $2,000  by  a  consid¬ 
erable. 

There  is  a  farm  near  me  that  has  recently  been  sold 
at  less  than  $10  au  acre,  with  fair  buildings.  These 
need  some  repairs,  but  will  answer  for  the  present.  This 
buyer  had.  according  to  reports,  about  $200,  but  a  friend 
loaned  him  enough  to  buy  nearly  100  acres,  with  what 
he  had.  He  has  a  cow,  and  I  think  a  horse,  and  will 
start  some  chickens  soon.  He  will  live  in  a  somewhat 
economical  fashion,  but  if  he  likes  it  I  do  not  see  why 
he  cannot  win  out.  If  he  understands  how  to  farm  it, 
or  can  learn,  he  will  soon  have  something  to  do  with.  If 
he  does  not  know  how  or  does  not  learn,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  disappointment  with  him. 

Recently  I  was  told  of  a  case  where  a  business  man 
bought  a  farm  of  considerable  size.  lie  said  that  he 
could  go  back  to  business  and  make  more  in  a  week  than 
he  could  make  in  a  year  on  the  farm,  but  he  would  not 
leave  the  farm  under  any  consideration.  In  this  case 
the  man  is  understood  to  have  some  money  and  can  do 
as  he  likes..  He  has  Ijoys,  and  if  they  like  the  farm  and 
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Some  0  years  ago  I  bought  a  suburban  trollev-line 
farm.  On  the  house  and  barn  I  have  laid  out  8400  to 
$500  worth  of  improvements.  I  rented  this  propertv 
.or  10  or  ll  years  on  a  cash  or  share  basis,  with  fair 
success,  by  keeping  my  eye  on  my  propertv  Then 
meeting  with  severe  reverses,  caused  by  big  fi're  in  our 
city  and  poor  health.  I  decided  to  move  mv  familv  con¬ 
testing  of  wife,  daughter  and  myself,  onto  our'  prop- 
erty  I  worked  my  farm,  with  the  aid  of  my  neighbors 
about  eignt  years.  Having  regained  mv  health,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  move  back  to  city  life,  leaving  our  farm  and 
buildings  in  fine,  up-to-date  condition.  On  leaving  the 
farm  I  rented  to  two  brothers-in-law  for  cash  rent,  pav¬ 
ing  one-third  down.  They  separated  in  a  few  weeks  one 
staying  on  a  few  weeks  longer  and  then  abandoning  the 
farm,  owing  the  balance  of  rent  and  leaving  nothin"-  bi  t 
\\aste  and  destruction  behind.  The  next  year  I  rented 
to  a  man  who  proved  to  be  a  complete  failure,  both  in 
paying  the  balance  of  his  rent.  $200,  and  working  the 
land  .  another  case  of  waste  and  destruction,  to  the  ex- 

off  the  premS.0  g  t0  SerVe  P;1P°rS  on  him  to  move 

This  year  has  been  a  record  breaker  and  has  reached 
the  chmax.  I  rented.  April  18.  to  a  man  who  rep-  e 
sented  himself  as  a  wonderful,  up-to-date  farmer,  prom- 
isnig  to  do  everything,  but  did  nothing.  But  here  is 
where  the  final  touch,  or  drop,  comes  in.  for  a  month 
a. ter  starting,  my  house,  with  tenants’  furniture,  burns 
to  the  ground,  all  Ins  family  having  gone  to  town  Of 
course  there  was  heavy  insurance  'on  his  furniture 
However,  he  is  not  so  fortunate,  as  might  be  expected’ 
as  I  understand  the  fire  insurance  company,  after  tak¬ 
ing  m  the  situation,  is  reluctant  about  settling  •  if  at 
all.  on  a  very  small  per  cent.  Directly  after  this  tenant 
had  secured  his  lease  from  me  and  moved  some  50  mi 
from  his  former  landlord  to  my  farm,  I  learned  to  nil 
surprise,  through  newspaper  articles  and  the  legal  pro 
fession  that  this  man  had  trouble  with  his  forme: 
landlord  .that  he  had  been  lodged  in  jail  for  Severn 
days  After  gaining  this  information  I  was,  of  course 
unable  to  do  anything,  as  the  tenant  had  already  move< 
onto  my  farm.  * 

It  might  appear  that  I  did  not  use  due  precaution  ir 
looking  up  references  of  my  tenant.  Mv  experience  ha- 
been,  and  it  has  been  the  experience  of  others  that  ref' 
erences  are  of  little  value.  In  my  30  years  experiemn 
in  the  real  estate  business,  in  drawing  up  leases  it  b 
mipossMo  to  draw  up  a  lease  on  these  irresponsible 
shiftless,  destructive  farm  tenants  that  is  worth  the  ini 
or  .Paper.  They  are  unlike  city  tenants,  who  have  som< 
pride  and  self-respect,  to  keep  the  premises  thev  occum 
in  decent  condition  and  repair,  and  in  case  thev  do  nol 
the  landlord  has  the  remedy  at  hand  to  deal  with  such 
tenants  who  are  destroying  his  propertv.  But  we"  isl 
how  are  we  farm  owners  to  deal  with  this  class  of  farm 
tenants !  My  advice  is  not  to  sign  up  and  deliver  i 
lease  under  any  circumstances  until  at  least  three  sub¬ 
stantial  references  have  been  furnished  and  personally 
interviewed.  Then  a  lease  should  be  carefully  worded 
containing  just  yvhat  is  agreed,  and.  if  possible,  have  a 
lease  endorsed  by  a  reliable  and  responsible  party  \ 
league  or  association  should  be  formed  whose  business 
would  be  to  keep  a  record  and  information  of  farm  ten¬ 
ants  whose  only  object  is  to  move  every  year  and  leave 
the  former  landlord’s  property  ruined  to'  the  extent  of 
several  hundred  dollars,  to  say  nothing  about  getting  the 
lion  s  share  of  crops.  Let  us  hear  from  others  who 
have  had  similar  experiences,  and  mav  our  worthy  R 
N.-\.  give  special  publicity  to  such  matter.  w.  l.’c. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  this  is  an  extreme  case.  It  is 
printed  in  order  to  start  a  ful]  .discussion  of  the  tenant 
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problem.  Both  tenants  and  hired  men  have  their  side  of 
the  case,  and  we  should  have  it  all.  A  hired  man  starts 
it  on  page  1024. 


The  Voting  Power  of  Farmers 

*  <3.°°’t.  *Jink  y°"  have  Quite  hit  the  mark  in  your 
editorial  How  Many  Farmers  and  Ruralitee?”  You 
state  that  one-third  of  those  in  gainful  occupations  are 
farmers  but  that  including  the  population  of  the  smaller 
towns  who  are  not  classed  as  “workers,”  as  well  as  the 
workers  therein,  the  rural,  or  those  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  interested  in  farming,  part  of  the  population  of 
this  country  aggregates  more  than  50  per  cent,  which  is 
the  greater  interest  therefore.  The  greater  number  of 
those  living  in  the  smaller  towns  are  directly  interested 
in  farming.  They  either  own  and  rent  farms,  or  buy 
and  sell  farm  produce,  or  sell  merchandise  to  the  farm¬ 
ers.  I  maintain  the  large  majority  would  vote  with  the 
farmer,  especially  now  since  labor  is  so  high-prLed  and 
so  hard  to  control.  Anything  that  would  give  greater 
return  to  the  farmer  would  benefit  them  as  well. 

There  were. only  about  twelve  million  votes  cast  at  the 
last  presidential  election,  and  of  these  the  farmer  is  the 
most  to  be  depended  upon  because  he  is  “stationary,”  so 
to  speak,  while  a  very  large  number  of  the  city  voters 
opposed  to  the  farmer  are  “floaters,”  and  therefore  do 
not  vote.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  twelve  million 
votes  to  cover,  and.  roughly  speaking,  about  fifteen  mil¬ 
lion  farmer  voters  to  draw  from,  the  latter  should  have 
a  walk-away  if  they  wanted  to  organize  politically  and 
have  a  farmers’  party. 

fa,rmers  would  not  need  to  organize  as  a  political 
unit  if  the  consumer  proves  that  he  would  not  try  to 
produce  food  at  less  than  production  cost  by  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  farmers  could  let  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  growth  of  population  gradually  eman¬ 
cipate  them  from  their  present  slavery,  so  that  by  1030 
they  would  be  making  as  much  profit  as  their  prede¬ 
cessors  did  60  years  ago. 

The  consumers,  however,  are  trying  to  produce  food 
by.  <  lovernmont-owned  and  operated  farms,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the.  farmer,  and  are  trying  to  control  the 
prices  of  food  in  the  various  legislatures.  For  instance 
in  1  i  enton,  at  the  last  session  of  the  New  Jersey  T.egis- 
Inte,  State  Senator  Fdwards,  of  Hudson  Countv  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  to  regulate  the  price  of  milk. 

These  efforts  on  the  part  of  consumer  legislators  to 
discriminate  against  the  farmer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer,  regardless  of  the  justice  of  the  cause,  by 
legislation,  compel  the  farmer  to  organize  into  a  political 
unit,  and  in  my  judgment,  if  they  would  do  so  they 
could  win  at  a  walk.  Success  is  holding  out  his  hand's 
to  them,  waiting  to  be  seized. 

New  Jersey.  James  b.  vredenburgh. 

R.  X.-Y.— Is  it  your  experience  that  all  or  most  of 
the  people  who  live  in  towns  under  2.500  inhabitants 
would  stand  with  the  farmers  politically?  Do  you  find 
many  of  them  who  try  to  imitate  city  life  and  manners’ 
Remember  that  woman  suffrage  will  soon  nearly  double 
the  number  of  voters. 


New  York  Farm  Bureau  Agents 

As  there  are  constant  calls  for  address  of  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  agents  in  New  York  State,  we  print  below  the 
latest  authorized  list: 

IT.  E.  Babcock.  County  Agent  Leader,  Ithaca  N  Y 
N  J-  Coryell,  Assistant  County  Agent  Leader,  Ithaca, 

nl^.A.  Toan,  Assistant  County  Agent  Leader,  Ithaca, 

F.  E  Robertson,  Assistant  Countv  Agent  Leader 
Ithaca.  A.  l. 

T  T.  E- T  Milliman,  Assistant  County  Agent  Leader, 
Ithaca,  JN.  ±. 

Albany . H.  E-  Crouch . 93  Ct.  House,  Albany 

Allegany . R.  Q.  Smith . Belmont  y 

Broouie . J.  F.  Eastman . Court  House,  Bing¬ 

hamton 

Cattaraugus.  .O.  IT  Chapin  .  . .  .Federal  Bid.,  Olean 

Cayuga . E.  C.  M  eatherby. .  .Auburn 

Chautauqua. .  II  B.  Rogers . Jamestown 

Senum« . T.  W.  Vann . Cham,  of  Com.,  Elmira 

C  henango - C.  E.  Smith . Norwich 

Clinton . C.  B.  Tillson . Plattsburgh 

Columbia. . . .  A.  B.  Buchholz. . .  .Court  House,  Hudson 

Cortland . A.  S.  Merchant _ Cortland 

Delaware - E.  C.  Brougham. .  .  Walton 

gu.tchess . E-  H  Lacy . Poughkeepsie 

Erie-  \ . E.  V.  Underwood. .  56-57  Iron  &  Coal  Ex. 

n  T  ~  ,,  Bldg.,  Buffalo 

Essex . Jay  Gelder . Westport 

EnJ“klin . C.  M.  Austin . Court  House,  Malone 

h  ul ton . li.  C.  Morse. . . Gloversville 

Genesee . E.  L.  Baker . Batavia 

Greene . C.  W.  Gilbert . Catskill 

Herkimer - C.  A.  Taylor . Herkimer 

Jefferson . W.  I.  Roe . Watertown 

Lewis . A.  D.  Davies . Lowville 

Livingston. . .  E.  A.  Flansburg.  .  .  Mt.  Morris 

Madison . D.  F.  Putnam . Cazenovia 

Monroe . D.  C.  ^  ann . 127  East  Ave.,  Roch¬ 

ester 

Montgomery.  .W.  J.  Hager . Canajoharie 

Nassau . FT!  J.  Evans . Mineola 

Niagara . N.  R.  Peet . Loekport 

Oneida . G.\\  endell  Bush. .  .Court  House.  Utica 

Onondaga.... J.R.Teall . 112  Ct.  House,  Syra- 

euse 

Ontario . G.  \\  .  Peck . Canandaigua 

Orange . L.  D.  Greene . Middletown 

Orleans . L.  ,T.  Steele . Albion 

Oswego . A.  L.  Shepherd _ Oswego 

Otsego . F.  S.  Barlow . Cooperstown 

Rensselaer. . .  N.  G.  Farber . Court  House.  Trov 

Rockland . L.  A.  Mueklo . Sprint- Valiev 

St.  Lawrence.  E.  S.  Bird . Canton  * 

Saratoga . I..  M.  Allen . Saratoga  Springs 

Schenectady.  .T.  B.  Clausen . Court  '  House,  '"Schen 

_ _  eetady 

Schoharie - R.  F.  Pollard . Cobleskill 

Schuyler . H.  G.  Chapin . Watkins 

Seneca . \\  .  D.  Chase . Romulus 

Steuben . II.  N.  Humphrey.  ..Bath 

Suffolk . R.  C.  Parker . Riverhead 

Sullivan . Charles  Wille . Liberty 

Tioga . E.  R.  Zimmer . Owego 

Tompkins - V.  B.  Blatchley _ Ithaca 

I  lster . C.  F.  Cochrane. . . .  Kingston 

Warren . E.  W.  Cleeves . Warrensburg 

Washington.  .J.  M.  Hurley . Hudson  Falls 

Wayne . F.  E.  Rogers . Sodus 

Westchester . .  J.  G.  Curtis . Court  House,  White 

__  Plains 

U  yomiug.  . ..  H.  M.  Bowen . Warsaw 

Tates . A.  L.  Holliugworth.Penn  Yan 
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From  Day  to  Day 

Fence  or  Ambulance 

’Twas  a  dangerous  cliff,  as  they  free  con¬ 
fessed. 

Though  to  walk  near  its  crest  was  so 
pleasant ; 

Unt  over  its  terrible  edge  there  had 
slipped 

A  duke  and  full  many  a.  peasant : 

So  the  people  said  something  would  have 
to  be  done. 

But  their  projects  did  not  at  all  tally, 
Some  said :  “Put  a  fence  ’round  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.” 

Some,  “An  ambulance  down  in  the  val¬ 
ley.” 

But  the  cry  for  the  ambulance  carried  the 
day, 

For  it  spread  through  the  neighobriug 
city ; 

A  fence  may  be  useful  or  not,  it  is  true. 

But  each  heart  becomes  brimful  of  pity 
For  those  who  slipped  over  that  danger¬ 
ous  cliff. 

And  the  dwellers  in  highway  and  alley 
Gave  pounds  or  gave  pence,  not  to  put 
up  a  fence, 

But  an  ambulance  down  in  the  valley. 

“For  the  cliff  is  all  right  if  you’re  care¬ 
ful,”  they  said, 

“And  if  folks  even  slip  and  are  drop¬ 
ping, 

It  isn’t  the  slipping  that  hurts  them  so 
much, 

As  the  shock  down  below  when  they're 
stopping.” 

So  day  after  day  as  these  mishaps  oc¬ 
curred, 

Quick  forth  would  these  rescuers  sally. 
To  pick  up  the  victims  who  fell  off  the 
cliff 

With  the  ambulauce  down  in  the  val¬ 
ley. 

Then  an  old  sage  remarked:  “It's  a  mar¬ 
vel  to  me 

That  people  give  far  more  attention 
Te  repairing  results  than  to  stopping  the 
cause, 

When  they’d  much  better  aim  at  pre¬ 
vention.” 

“Let  us  stop  at  its  source  all  this  mis¬ 
chief,”  cried  he, 

“Come,  neighbors  and  friends,  let  us  . 
rally ; 

If  the  cliff  we  will  fence  we  might  almost 
dispense 

With  the  ambulance  down  iu  the  val¬ 
ley.” 

“Oh.  he’s  a  fanatic,”  the  others  rejoined. 

“Dispense  with  the  ambulance?  Never! 
IIe‘d  dispense  with  all  charities,  too,  if  he 
could. 

No.  no !  We’ll  support  them  forever  ! 
Aren’t  we  picking  folk  up  just  as  fast  as 
they  fall? 

And  shall  this  man  dictate  to  ns?  Shall 
he? 

Why  should  people  of  sense  stop  to  put 
up  a  fence 

While  their  ambulance  works  in  the 
valley?” 

But  a  sensible  few,  who  are  practical, 
too, 

Will  not  bear  with  such  nonsense  much 
longer. 

They  believe  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure ; 

And  their  party  will  soon  be  the 
stronger. 

Encourage  them,  then,  with  your  purse, 
voice  and  pen, 

And  (while  other  philanthropists  dally) 
They  will  scorn  all  pretense  and  put  a 
stout  fence 

On  the  cliff  that  hangs  over  the  val¬ 
ley. 

Better  guide  well  the  young  than  reclaim 
them  when  old. 

For  the  voice  of  true  wisdom  is  calling; 
To  rescue  the  fallen  is  good,  but  ’tis  best 
To  prevent  other  people  from  falling ; 
Better  close  up  the  source  of  temptation 
and  crime 

Than  deliver  from  dungeon  or  galley ; 
Better  put  a  strong  fence  ’round  the  top 
of  the  cliff,  . 

Than  an  ambulance  down  in  the  valley. 

— CREDIT  LOST. 
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the  following  summary  of  appropriations: 
“For  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the 
hogs  of  the  State,  .$25,000;  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  health  of  the  bees. of  the 
State.  $S.OOO ;  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  |pf  the  children  of  the  State, 
$7,000.  It  seems  not.  that  Kansas  loves 
her  babies  less  but  that  her  bees  and  hogs 
are  more  iu  need  of  protection. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  is  true  as 
to  Kansas,  which  is  a  progressive  State, 
but  a  similar  complaint  has  been  made  at 
different  times  both  of  separate  States 
and  of  the  National  Government.  It 
often  looks  as  though  human  babies  were 
less,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  than  farm 
animals,  though  we  now  have  the  United 
States  Children’s  Bureau  and  a  host  of 
State  organizations  doing  valiant  and 
needed  work. 


We  are  often  asked  for  information  re¬ 
garding  cookery  for  diabetics.  An 
cellent  new  book  on  this  subject 
abetic  Cookery,”  by  Rebecca  W. 
heimer.  It  includes  many  menus 


One 


is 


two  eggs  and  four  tablespoons  of  sugar. 
Brown  in  a  slow  oven. 

Cherry  Gelatin. — One  cup  cherry  juice, 
one  cup  boiling  water,  one-half  cup  of 
sugar  and  one  envelope  minute  gelatin. 
Mix  gelatin  with  sugar  and  dissolve  in 
the  boiling  water ;  add  cherry  juice,  pour 
into  a  mold  and  set  in  a  cool  place  until 
firm.  If  you  wish  to  add  cherries  to  the 
jelly  put  the  mixture  in  the  mold  a  little 
at  a  time,  let  “set,”  add  a  layer  of  cher¬ 
ries  and  another  layer  of  jelly  and  repeat. 
Serve  with  cream. 

Candied  Cherries. — Use  Montmorency 
cherries,  carefully  stout1  the  amount  de¬ 
sired,  soak  in  vinegar  24  hours  to  make 
firm,  then  drain.  Take  equal  weight  ot 
granulated  sugar  and  cherries,  thoroughly 
mix ;  then  spread  out  on  platters  and 
keep  in  a  cool  place  seven  days,  Stirling 
them  well  each  day.  At  the  end  of  seven 
days  put  in  jars  and  seal. 

To  Can  Cherries. — Wash,  stem  and  pit 
the  cherries;  blanch  in  boiling 
minutes  (do  not  let  water  boil 
ting  in  the  cherries),  dip 
and  pack  in  sterilized  jars, 
of  one  cup  of  sugar  to  1  %  cups 
and  pour  it  boiling 
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with  the  statement  that 
iu  this  way  will  not  rise 
the  jar  :  Prepare  berries 
ounces  of  sugar  and  two 
of  water  to  each  quart  of 
slowly  for  15  minutes  in 
kettle.  Allow  the  berries 
to  cool,  or  remain  over  night,  iu  the  cov¬ 
ered  kettle.  Pack  the  cold  berries  and 
syrup  into  hot  jars,  partly  seal,  and 
sterilize  in  boiler  for  16  minutes.  It  is 
always  wise  to  wrap  jars  of  strawberries 
in  paper,  when  storing  away,  as  the  light 
fades  them. 
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of  our  readers  asks  for  a  week’s 
menus  for  farm  hands.  Men  who  do 
laborious  farm  work  must  be  well  fed, 
and  the  general  custom  of  boarding  hired 
men  with  the  farm  family  makes  many 
of  them  quite  critical  of  their  food.  We 
should  like  some  suggestions  along  this 
line.  Present  excessive  prices  'or  all  food 
materials  affect  farm  housekeepers,  like 
everyone  else,  and  make  it  very  necessary 
that  the  home-grown  supply  be  extended 
as  far  as  possible.  The  inquirer  in  this 
case  has  a  family  of  young  children,  who 
are  not  given  the  very  hearty  food  needed 
by  working  men,  but  the  men  are  boarded 
with  the  family. 
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Cherries  Are  Ripe 

Steamed  Cherry  Pudding. — One-half 
cup  butter,  one  cup  sugar,  three  eggs.  3y2 
cups  flour,  four  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
one-half  cup  milk,  1%  CU1)S  cherries. 
Cream  butter,  add  sugar  and  eggs,  well 
beaten.  Mix  and  sift  flour  and  baking 
powder  and  add  alternately  with  the  milk 
to  the  first  mixture,  stir  in  the  cherries, 
pour  into  a  greased  mold,  cover  and  steam 
three  hours.  Serve  with  thin  cream, 
sweetened  and  flavored  with  nutmeg. 

Baked  Cherry  Pudding.— Put  a  gener¬ 
ous  amount  of  cooked  and  sweetened 
cherries  in  the  bottom  of  a  baking  dish ; 
cover  with  a  “crust”  made  by  your  fav¬ 
orite  baking  powder  biscuit  recipe,  to 
which  one  egg  has  been  added,  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  about  three-fourths 
of  an  hour.  Serve  with  cream,  hardsauce 
or  any  simple  pudding  sauce. 

Cherry  Tapioca. — Put  in  a  double 
boiler  one  cup  of  cherry- juice,  one  cup  of 
cherries,  one-half  cup  of  sugar  and  one- 
lialf  cup  of  water;  stir  iu  four  table- 
spooufuls  of  tapioca  and  let  cook  stir¬ 
ring  occasionally,  for  one-half  hour. 
Serve  iu  sherbet  glasses  with  whipped 
cream.  Garnish  with  whole  cherries. 

Cherry  Meringue. — Soak  1  %  cups,  of 
stale  bread  crumbs  in  two  cups  of  milk  ; 
add  one  tablespoon  butter,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-lialf  cup  sugiir  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  firm.  Remove  from  the  oven 
and  put  a  layer  of  stewed  and  sweetened 
cherries  over  the  pudding.  Cover  with  a 
meringue  of  the  stiffly'  beaten  whites  of 


Preserves. — 
an  equal  quantity  of  red  cherries 
and  strawberries.  Wash  and  stem  the 
strawberries ;  stem  and  stone  the  red 
cherries.  To  each  pound  of  fruit  use  a 
pound  of  granulated  sugar  and  arrange 
iu  alternate  layers  in  a  preserving  kettle. 
Let  the  fruit  stand  over  night ;  in  the 
morning  drain  off  the  juice  and  boil  to 
a  thick  syrup,  then  add  the  fruit.  Cook 
slowly  until  clear  and  transparent.  Fill 
glasses  and  seal  while  hot. 

Pineapple  and  Cherry  Marmalade. — 
Peel  and  grate  pineapple ;  seed  the  cher¬ 
ries  and  put  through  a  food  chopper. 
Take  equal  quantities  of  the  fruit  and  to 
each  pint  of  fruit  pulp  add. one  pound  of 
sugar.  Simmer  slowly  until  tender,  put 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  then  return  to  the 
kettle  and  boil  until  quite  thick. 

Salted  Cherries. — Fill  sterilized  pint 
jars  with  cherries  on  the  stem,  packed 
in  tight.  Put  two  tablespoons  of  salt  in 
each  jar  and  pour  enough  mild  eider 
vinegar  to  fill.  Seal  and  they  will  be 
ready  to  use  iu  about  two  weeks. 

Kimbered  Cherries. — Pour  one  pint  of 
white  vinegar  over  five  pounds  of  red 
cherries  and  let  stand  48  hours.  Strain 
through  colander  and  add  five  pounds  of 
sugar  and  stir  . every  day  for  nine  days. 
Store  iu  glass  jars  or  crocks. 

MRS.  F.  AVM.  STILLMAN. 


Canning  Strawberries 

I  find  many  helps  in  the  woman’s  de¬ 
partment  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  turn  to 
you  for  help  in  canning  strawberries. 
Mine  keep  all  right,  but  are  not  at  all 
satisfactory,  both  in  color  and  flavor. 
The  berries  always  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
jar,  looking  pale  and  are  quite  tasteless. 
I  have  canned  them  in  various  ways,  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  from  different  papers.  The 
best  success  was  putting  the  berries  in 
and  covering  with  a  syrup ;  still  they 

to  have  them. 
MRS.  II.  s.  II. 


jar  _ 

are  not  as  I  would  like 


The  following  recipe  for  canning  straw¬ 
berries  is  given  by  the  U.  b.  Department 


When  my  oldest  child  was  ready  for 
kindergarten  we  lived  in  a  small  village 
where  no  kindergarten  existed.  I  had 
been  trained  to  teach  science  in  the  high 
school,  so  it  was  very  little  that  I  knew 
about  kindergarten  methods,  but  I  was 
determined  that  something  must  be  done. 

I  sent  for  20  cents’  worth  of  artist’s  clay 
and  made  a  beginning  at  once.  Do  not 
imagine  that  you  must  be  an  artist  to 
teach  children  clay  modeling.  I  am  very 
far  from  it — I  took  a  course  in  that  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  normal  school  simply  because 
it  was  necessary.  My  efforts  in  clay  were 
never  placed  on  exhibition.  To  be  per¬ 
fectly  frank,  I  always  thought  that  the 
drawing  teacher  passed  me  in  her  work 
because  she  thought  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  prevent  me  from  graduating 
simply  because  I  was  not  a  success  in  her 
line.  Do  not  be  deterred  from  using  clay 
in  your  play  with  your  children,  even  if 
you  have  never  touched  a  piece  of  artist’s 
clay  in  your  life.  All  children  have  such 
lively  imaginations  that  you  are  perfectly 
safe.  They  will  invest  the  object  with 
all  the  necessary  attributes.  Very  soon 
they  will  probably  surpass  you  in  model¬ 
ing — mine  certainly  have  done  so.  M.v 
10-year-old  girl  and  eight-year-ohl  boy. 
both  of  whom  will  be  in  the  fifth  grade 
next  Fall,  are  very  clever  with  the  clay. 
They  have  had  no  assistance  in  the  school 
in  clay  modeling — all  that  work  has  been 
done  at  home. 

I  remember  well  au  experience  I  had 
on  a  Western-bound  train.  A  former 
high  school  teacher  was  going  through  to 
the  coast  with  two  small  children.  She 
had  provided  herself  with  kindergarten 
material  to  amuse  her  little  folks,  but 
most  of  it  she  did  not  know  how  to  use. 

“Plasticine,”  said  I  to  her.  “you  have 
the  very  best  kind  of  material  for  model¬ 
ing.  I  have  some  plasticine  at  home  for 
my  children.  I  used  artist’s  clay  at  first, 
but  I  find  this  much  more  convenient. 
It’s  always  ready  to  use.  You  haven’t 
opened  it  up  yet,  have  you?” 

“Trouble  is  I  can’t  make  anything  out 
of  it.”  replied  she. 

“I’ll  show  you  how,”  I  responded. 
“Fix  that  large  box  lid  steady  on  the 
seat  and  we  will  soon  have  au  Indian 
village  here.  Come  on!  Make  a  dozen 
cones,  two  inches  in  height,  from  the 
plasticine.  Set  them  on  their  bases  along 
this  lake.  (The  seat  by  the  edges  of  the 
box  was  the  lake).  Now  take  a  little 
piece  out  of  one  side  of  each  cone  for  the 
entrance  to  the  tent.  Break  up  these 
toothpicks  and  stick  them  in  the  tops  of 
the  cones  for  the  projecting  ridge  poles. 

“Now  we  must  have  some  trees.  Take 
a  toothpick.  Make  it  stand  upright  by 
using  a  little  pad  of  plasticine  for  its 
base.  Now  mould  a  tiny  slender  cone 
and  run  the  upper  part  of  the  upright 
toothpick  through  its  center,  keeping  the 
apex  at  the  top.  This  Indian  camp  is  at 
the  edge  of  a  forest,  so  we  must  make 
plenty  of  trees.  It  was  in  a  forest  like 
this  that  little  Hiawatha  watched  his 
chickeus  and  brothers.” 

“Oh!  Let’s  make  Hiawatha  talking  to 
his  chickens  and  brothers,”  almost  shouted 
the  children. 

“Certainly,”  I  answered,  and  by  the 
time  that  was  done  and  some  canoes  made, 
too,  it  was  time  for  supper.  All  afternoon 
our  train  had  been  speeding  along  over 
the  hot  sand,  but  we  had  forgotten  every¬ 
thing  about  it  in  our  play. 

To  return  to  my  early  attempts  in 
kindergarten  work,  some  days  we  mod¬ 
eled  barns  and  outlined  on  their  windows 
and  doors.  A  toothpick  fence  kept  our 
plasticine  pigs,  and  cows,  and  chickens, 
and  turkeys  from  wandering.  After  a 
little  practice  you  can  so  adjust  the 
toothpick  legs  that  you  animals  will 
stand  up  wonderfully  well.  My  children 
always  liked  to  have  a  turkey  gobbler 
strutting  across  the  barnyard.  His  drag¬ 
ging  wings  help  to  hold  him  in  an  upright 
position.  I  must  say  those  turkeys  were 
quite  a  sight. 

I  suggest  some  morning  in  the  early 
Spring,  when  the  birds  are  building  their 
nests,  that  you  model  a  sphere,  cut  it  in 
halves,  hollow  out  each  hemisphere,  and 
place  therein  some  little  eggs.  Quite  a 
variety  of  birds’  nests  can  be  made,  but 
it  is  easiest,  to  begin  them  all  in  the  same 
way.  Even  verv  voung  children  like  to 
model  birds’  eggs.  The  older  children 
can  make  the  birds.  Have  the  mother 
bird  on  the  netft  and  the  father  bird  tipped 
forward  digging  a  worm  out  of  the  plasti¬ 
cine  ground.  Try,  as  often  as  you  can, 
to  have  your  group  tell  a  story,  even 
though  a  very  short  one.  The  children 
like  to  talk  it  over  while  they  model  the 
different  objects.  The  first  time  that  I 
work  out  a  new  group  with  the  children 
1  do  most  of  the  work.  The  next  time 
we  return  to  that  group  they  do  most  of 
the  work,  and  the  third  time  I  suggest 
that  they  have  the  group  ready  to  show 


me  when  I  have  finished  my  sewing  or 
sweeping. 

I  did  not  wish  the  children  to  tire  of 
modeling,  so  sometimes  we  built  a  table 
and  chairs  with  their  blocks,  and  placed 
on  the  chairs  paper  dolls  cut  from  cata¬ 
logues.  What  tea  parties  we  had  then 
with  raisins  and  little  crackers  served  on 
the  children’s  play  dishes !  The  appetite 
of  the  paper  doll  was  not  very  keen,  so 
the  children  and  I  must  of  necessity  help 
them  make  way  with  the  raisins  and 
crackers.  Of  course  we  drank  number¬ 
less  cups  of  water  poured  from  the  tiny 
teapot.  Since  I  always  insist  on  tiny 
tots  taking  a  nap  after  dinner,  it  pleased 
my  children  greatly  to  build  a  dresser, 
washstand  and  bed  of  blocks,  and  put  the 
paper  dolls  to  bed  after  dinner. 

Recently  I  saw  Mrs.  Janet  W.  McKen¬ 
zie’s  suggestion  for  making  doll  houses 
out  of  hat  boxes.  She  says:  “With  a 
hat  box  as  the  frame  for  a  doll  house, 
and  cardboard  partitions  making  four 
rooms,  a  child’s  interest  and  attention 
may  be  occupied  perhaps  for  several 
months.”  I  did  not  have  an  extra  hat- 
box  in  the  house,  so  we  used  empty  break¬ 
fast-food  boxes,  and  built  up  a  regular 
city  in  my  large  living  room.  We  were 
enjoying  a  very  rainy  week,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  very  bad  colds,  so  I  was  very 
thankful  to  have  something  new’  with 
which  to  occupy  their  minds.  Most  of 
our  city  was  made  up  of  stores,  and 
were  well  stocked  with  hats,  furniture, 
and  so  on  from  the  catalogues.  But  one 
of  the  children  made  his  furniture  out  of 
thin  cardboard,  as  Mrs.  McKenzie  sug¬ 
gests,  and  another  cut  pieces  out  of  an 
old  lace  curtain  and  pasted  them  up  at 
the  windows  of  one  dwelling.  Like  all 
Western  cities,  it  sprang  up  very  quickly, 
and  did  a  thriving  business  while  the 
“boom”  lasted.  A  rumor  of  approaching 
company  has  caused  it  to  vanish  from  the 
living  room,  but  I  believe  the  “fathers 
of  the  town”  are  considering  rebuilding 
it  on  a  new  and  safer  site — the  two 
south  bedrooms  where  they  sleep  . 

Dried  corn  husks  make  excellent  little 
hammocks  for  the  paper  dolls.  They  also 
make  nice  rugs  for  the  little  playhouses. 
If  the  children  have  crayons  or  paints, 
they  will  enjoy  coloring  the  rugs.  Cray¬ 
ons  were  one  of  my  earliest  investments, 
and  they  have  been  more  than  worth  what 
I  paid  for  them.  What  child  does  not  en¬ 
joy  coloring  pictures  in  the  old  catalogues. 
With  blunt-pointed  scissors  they  can  cut 
out  the  same  pictures. 

Straw’  cut  into  quarter-inch  lengths 
makes  nice  beads  for  children  to  string : 
and.  if  you  color  the  straw,  the  little  folks 
will  be  even  more  pleased. 

I  became  so  fascinated  with  the  kinder¬ 
garten  work  that  I  determined  to  learn 
more  about  it.  so  I  subscribed  for  the 
Kindergarten  Review.  In  it  I  found  val¬ 
uable  suggestion  in  block  building,  delight¬ 
ful  little  songs  for  the  children  to  learn, 
and  many  other  helpful  things.  One 
number  contained  a  number  of  sewing 
card  designs.  I  saved  the  thin  cardboard 
that  came  in  my  husband’s  shirts,  w’hen 
they  were  returned  from  the  laundry,  and 
cut  these  sheets  into  cards  about  oxfi  in. 
With  a  darning  needle  I  punched  in  these 
cards  the  designs  shown  in  the  magazine 
• — rows  of  candles  and  of  flowers.  At  that 
time  yarn  was  cheap,  so  we  sewed  them 
with  appropriately  colored  yarn.  Of 
course  other  sewing  material  will  serve 
as  w’ell. 

children  to  begin  their 
circle — it  is  by  far  the 
The  blunt  needle  must 
twice  around  the  circle, 
the  second  time  closing  up  the  spaces  left 
in  the  first  journey.  Kindergarteners 
usually  speak  of  the  second  journey  as 
"the  closing  up  of  the  little  gates”  left 
open  on  the  first  trip.  Sewing  cards  with 
simple,  attractive  patterns,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  dealers  in  such  supplies. 

The  days  we  acted  out  stories  were  “the 
red  letter”  days.  “Red  Riding  Hood”  and 


It  is  best  for 
sewing  with  the 
easiest  pattern, 
carry  the  thread 


“The  Three  Little  Pigs”  were  favorites. 
It  is  such  great  fun  to  “huff  and  puff.” 
and  beet  of  all  to  roll  off  the  head  of  the 
couch  into  mother’s  lap.  when  the  wolf 
goes  down  tin1  chimney.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell  how  many  times  I  have  re¬ 
peated  the  last  scene  of  “The  Three  Lit¬ 
tle  Pigs.”  It  was  always  understood 
that  I  must  play  the  part  of  the  third 
little  pig. 

Let  me  add  one  piece  of  advice.  "When 
you  act  out  stories  with  your  children, 
throw  your  whole  soul  into  it.  If  you  go 
at  it  in  a  half-hearted  way  the  play  will 
fall  as  flat  as  a  heavy  pancake.  Always 
look  at  the  story  from  the  child’s  point  of 
view.  L.  E.  c. 


necessary  that  jars  should  be 
and  airtight,  and  rubbers  good. 

Put  the  jars  and  lids  in  hot  water,  and 
let  this  come  to  a  boil,  while  you  are  pre¬ 
paring  the  vegetables.  Scald  the  rubber 
rings. 

Blanching  consists  of  plunging  the  veg¬ 
etables  or  fruits  into  boiling  water  for  a 
short  time.  For  doing  this  place  them  in 
a  wire  basket  or  piece  of  chees'ecloth.  The 
blanching  time  varies  from  one  to  15  min¬ 
utes.  Spinach  and  other  greens  should 
not  be  blanched  in  hot  water.  They  must 
be  blanched  in  steam.  To  do  this  place 
them  in  a  colander  and  set  this  into  a 
Vessel  which  has  a  tightly  fitting  cover. 
In  this  vessel  there  should  be  an  inch  or 
two  of  water,  but  the  water  must  not  be 
allowed  to  touch  the  greens.  The  most 
important  steps  in  canning  are  the  pre¬ 
liminary  steps  of  blanching,  cold-dipping, 
packing  in  hot,  clean  containers,  adding 
hot  water  at  once,  then  immediately  half 
sealing  jars  and  putting  into  the  steril¬ 
izer.  Spoilage  of  products  is  nearly  al¬ 
ways  due  to  earlessness  in  one  of  these 
steps.  Blanching  is  necessary  with  all 
vegetables  and  many  fruits.  It  insures 
thorough  cleansing  and  removes  objec¬ 
tionable  odors  and  flavors  and  excess 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

sterilized 
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Renovating  Window  Shades 

I  have  been  helped  many  times  by  sug¬ 
gestions  and  recipes  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
now  I  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  has  had  success  in  renovating  win¬ 
dow  shades.  I  have  white  ones  of  good 
quality,  but  yellowed  by  smoke.  Is  there 
any  way  that  they  could  be  made  green? 

A.  B.  M. 


The  difficulty  in 
in  restoring  the 
Dyeing  the  fabric 
troublesome.  Can 


us  experience  in  this  line? 


this  case  will  be  found 
smooth,  glossy  finish, 
would  not  of  itself  be 
my  of  our  readers  give 


Canning  String  Beans  and 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  to  can 
string  beans  so  they  will  keep? 

I  he  following  recipes  for  canning  peas 
and  string  beans  bv  the  odd-pack  method 
reliable.  It  absolutely 


Peas 

peas  and 
J.  L. 


8042.  Jointed  I'.ag  Doll,  One  Size.  22-in. 
high.  This  i  nttern  will  require  7^-yard  of 
mnterial  27  inches  wide;  %  yard,  30. 
Price  15  cents. 


are  entirely 


acids.  It  reduces  the  bulk  of  greens  and 
causes  shrinkage  of  fruits,  increasing  the 
quantity  which  may  be  packed  in  a  con¬ 
tainer.  which  saves  storage  space. 

Vegetables  should  be  canned  as  soon 
as  possible  after  being  picked ;  the  same 
day  is  best.  Early  morning  is  the  best 
time  for  gathering  them.  Fruits  should 
be  as  fresh  as  possible.  Before  starting 
work  have  on  the  stove  the  boiler  or 
other  holder  in  which  the  sterilizing  is 
to  be  done,  a  pan  of  boiling  water  for 
use  in  blanching  and  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  for  use  in  filling  jars  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  or,  if  canning  fruits,  the  syrup  to 
be  used  in  filling  the  jars.  Arrange  on 
this  working  table  all  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  including  instructions.  Test  jars 
and  tops.  All  jars,  rubbers  and  tops 
should  be  clean  and  hot. 

Prepare  vegetable  or  fruit.  Remove  all 
but  an  inch  of  the  tops  from  beets,  par¬ 
snips  and  carrots  and  the  strings  from 
green  beans.  Pare  squash,  remove  seeds 
and  cut  in  small  pieces.  Large  vegeta¬ 
bles  should  be  cut  into  pieces  to  make 
close  pack  as  possible.  Blanch  in  boiling 
water  or  steam  as  directed.  Cold-dip, 
but  do  not  allow  produce  to  stand  in  cold 
water  at  this  or  any  other  stage.  Pack 
in  hot  jars  which  rest  on  hot  cloths  or 
stand  in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  Fill  the 
jars  to  within  oue-fourth  to  one-half  inch 
of  tops.  Add  salt  and  boiling  water  to 
vegetables  to  cover  them. 

Put  jars  in  boiler  dee])  enough  to  allow 
one  inch  of  water  over  the  top.  with  am¬ 
ple  room  for  boiling.  The  lids  and  rub¬ 
bers  are  put  on  jars,  but  not  fastened 
tight.  Any  utensil  large  and  deep  enough 
to  allow  an  inch  of  water  above  jars,  and 
having  a  closely  fitting  cover,  may  be 
used  for  sterilizing.  A  wash  boiler,  large 
lard  can  or  new  garbage  pail  serves  the 
purpose  when  canning  is  to  be  done  in 
large  quantities.  Into  this  utensil  should 
be  placed  a  wire  or  wooden  rack  to  hold 
the  jars  off  the  bottom  and  to  permit  cir¬ 
culation  of  water  underneath  the  jars. 

1*  or  lifting  glass  top  jars  use  two  button¬ 
hooks  or  similar  device.  For  lifting  screw- 
top  jars,  suitable  lifters  mav  be  bought 
for  a  small  sum.  A  milk  carrier  makes  a 
good  false  bottom,  and  if  this  is  used  the 
jars  may  be  easily  lifted  out  at  the  end 
of  the  sterilization  period. 

Peas. — Those  which  are  not  fully  grown 
are  best  for  canning.  Shell,  blanch  five 
to  10  minutes  and  cold  dip.  Pack  in  jar, 
add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  cover  with 
boiling  water.  If  the  jar  is  packed  too 
full  some  of  the  peas  will  break  and  give 


a  cloudy  appearance  to  the  liquid.  Put 
on  rubber  and  top  and  adjust  top  bail  ox- 
screw  top  on  with  thumb  and  little  finger. 
Sterilize  180  minutes  in  hot  water  bath. 
Remove,  complete  seal  and  cool. 

String  Beans. — Wash  and  remove  ends 
and  strings  and  cut  into  small  pieces  if 
desired.  Blanch  fx’om  five  to  10  minutes, 
depending  on  age.  Cold  dip,  pack  imme¬ 
diately  in  jar.  add  one  teaspoon  salt  and 
cover  with  boiling  water.  Put  on  l-ubber 
and  top  and  adjust  top  bail  or  screw  top 
on  with  thumb  and  little  finger.  Sterilize 
120  minutes  in  hot  water  bath.  Remove, 
complete  seal  and  cool. 

Destroying  Ants 

What  will  drive  away  the  small  x’ed 
ants.  They  even  get  into  my  refrigerator 
a  little  later  in  the  season.  e.  g.  s. 

The  little  red  ants  can  be  poisoned 
with  tartar  emitic,  mixed  with  cream, 
buttei*,  lard  or  other  fat.  They  can  also 
be  trapped  with  raw  meat  bones  ;  put  a 
scraped  raw  bone  where  they  run. 
and  when  it  is  crowded  with  ants  drop  it 
in  the  fire,  or  scald  it.  Fat  and  raw  meat 
are  especially  attractive  to  the  little  red 
ants,  but  they  may  also  be  trapped  by 
dipping  a  sponge  in  thin  syrup  and  plac¬ 
ing  this  where  they  run.  When  the 
sponge  is  full  of  ants  drop  it  into  scalding 
water,  then  dip  in  the  synip  and  use  as 
before. 

The  only  sure  way  of  getting  rid  of 
large  black  ants  is  to  locate  their  nest, 
which  may  be  inside  or  outside  of  the 
house.  Notice  where  the  ants  come  from  : 
you  will  probably  find  them  entering 
through  some  crack  or  crevice,  or  above  a 
baseboard.  With  a  syringe  inject  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon  into  the  crevice,  and  close 
it  with  a  cloth,  to  hold  the  fumes,  which 
will  extend  for  some  distance.  Always 
remember,  in  using  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
that  it:  is  highly  inflammable  and  explo¬ 
sive  ;  it  must  not  be  used  near  a  light  or 
fire.  When  these  black  ants  get  into  the 
shell  of  a  house  it  is  often  verv  difficult 
to  eradicate  them,  as  the  nest  may  be 
some  distance  from  where  they  enter  a 
pantry.  Many  may  be  ti-apped,  however, 
by  using  a  sponge  saturated  with  weak 
syrup  of  sugar  and-  water,  removing  it 
and  dropping  into  scalding  water  when  it 
becomes  full  of  ants,  and  repeating  this 
operation  as  they  continue  to  entei\  The 
marauding  ants  are  the  workers,  and  their 
killing  will  in  time  weaken  the  colony  so 
that  there  are  no  caretakers  for  the  larvae. 
Persistent  work  will  surely  get  rid  of 
them.  It  is  well  to  look  fox-  the  nests 
outside,  too,  as  they  sometimes  enter  the 
house  from  outside.  Such  nests  should 
be  destroyed  by  the  bisulphide;  punch 
several  holes  about  a  foot  deep  in  the 
ground,  pour  an  ounce  of  bisulphide  of 
eai-bon  in  each  hole,  and  close  up  with 
earth.  The  fumes  pass  all  through  the 
workings  of  the  nest.  The  following  is  an 
excellent  way  of  poisoning  them  :  Pro¬ 
cure  10  cents’  worth  of  tartar  emetic. 
Take  oufc-half  teaspoouful  and  same 
amount  of  sugar,  dampen  with  a  few 
drops,  of  water  and  place  where  the  ants 
run.  in  shallow  dishes,  and  no  ants  can 
be  found  in  21  hours. 
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Cut  down  your  fuel  bills.  Avoid 
’the  labor  and  annoyance  of  caring  for  a  'jJ 
f  number  of  stoves.  Enjoy  the  winter  heat 
I  and  comfort  of  the  finest 
I  homes.  23  years 


our  furnaces  have  ] 
given  continued  satisfaction  in 
homes,  stores,  schools,  etc.  from  Coast  to  Coast  A 
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Soldiers  Soothe 
Skin  Troubles 
with  Cuticura 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  26c.  each. 
Samples  of  *  *  Cuticura  ,Dept.  F, Boston." 
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SCHULTZ  PHOTO  SHOP,  122  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


What  Every  Home 
Canner  Should  Have 

One  ofonr  H&  A  HAND  POWER  DOUBLE 
n  ,,  ^,RS-  Die  only  adjustable  Hand  Power 
Donnie  Seanter  bnilt  that  will  seal  all  sizes  of 
sanitary  frnitand  vegetable  cans.  Write  for  prices 
and  descriptive  matter  to  Dept.  K. 

HENNINGER  &  AYES  MFG.»CO.,  Portland.'Ore. 
Builders  of  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfits  and  Double  Seamers 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden 

_  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Ely  $1.75 
Old  lime  Gardens 

By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 

Haunts  By  M.  O.  IVright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By.  Duggar  1.60 
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NEW  PERFECTION 

KEROSENE  WATER  HEATER 


AND  OIL  COOK  STOVE 


Keeps  Farm  Kitchens  Comfortable 

Famous  for  their  cooking,  farmers’  wives  are  naturally  efficient  house¬ 
keepers— that  s  why  so  many  of  them  use  the  New  Perfection  Cook- 
stove.  Their  kitchens  are  cool,  clean,  comfortable  places  to  work  in 
no  dirt,  soot  or  ashes  to  bother  with — no  hot  range  to  stand  over. 

1  he  Long  Blue  Chimney  Burner  controls  the  flame  perfectly  without 
smoke  or  odor.  For  a  slow  simmering  heat  or  a  quick  hot  flame, 
simply  regulate  it  to  suit  your  need.  One  to  four  burner  sizes. 

I  he  New  Perfection  Water  Heater  conveniently  provides  hot  water 
or  c\  cry  pxirpose.  Sold  by  reliable  dealers  everywhere. 

bor  best  results  use  SoCOny  Kero*ene. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

..  .  Principal  Offices 

A1KV  °rk  Buffalo 

an'  Boston 

Also  PL  RI 1  AN  Cook  Stoves — the  best  Short  Chimney  stove. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Standard  for  Poland-Chinas 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  a 
standard  for  the  Poland  China  hogs,  with 
regard  to  color  markings  and  other  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  breed?  If  so,  where  can 
I  obtain  same?  G.  C.  C. 

Connecticut. 

A  number  of  standards  have  been  pro¬ 
claimed.  attempting  to  establish  uniform- 
ity  in  the  type  of  the  Poland  China  hog. 
Several  years  ago  a  score  card  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  committee  of  breeders  and 
much  was  accomplished  toward  unifying 
the  standards  of  the  breed.  If  yon  will 
address  the  secretary  of  the  Poland  China 
Record  Association,  whose  address  is 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  he  will  be 
very  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  as  fixed  by  this  association. 
Curtis’  “Live  Stock  Judging  and  Selec¬ 
tion”  gives  us  the  following  standard  of 
excellence  and  scale  of  point  for  Poland 
China  swine : 

Head  and  Face. — Head  short  and  wide  ; 
cheeks  full ;  jaws  broad,  forehead  high 
and  wide;  face  short,  smooth,  wide  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes,  tapering  from  eyes  to 
point  of  nose,  and  slightly  dished  surface, 
even  and  regular.  Objections — Head  long, 
narrow,  coarse ;  forehead  low  and  narrow 
or  contracted,  lower  jaw  extending  beyond 
upper ;  face  long,  straight  and  narrow  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes ;  nose  coarse,  thick  or 
crooked,  ridgy,  or  dished  as  much  as  a 
Berkshire. 

Eves. — Large,  prominent,  bright,  lively, 
clear  and  free  from  wrinkled  or  fat  sur¬ 
roundings.  Objections — Small.  _  dull, 

bloodshot,  deep  set  or  obscure ;  vision  im¬ 
paired  by  wrinkles,  fat  or  other  causes. 

Ears. — Small,  thin,  soft,  silky,  attached 
to  the  head  by  a  short  and  small  knuck, 
tips  pointing 'forward  and  slightly  out¬ 
ward.  and  the  forward  half  drooping 
gracefully,  fully  under  control  of  animal ; 
both  of  same  size,  position  and  shape.. 

Neck. — Wide,  deep,  short,  and  nicely 
arched  at  top  from  poll  of  head  to  shoul¬ 
der.  Objection — Long,  thin,  narrow,  flat 
on  top,  not  extending  down  to  breast 
bone ;  tucked  up. 

J owl. — Full,  broad,  deep,  smooth  and 
firm,  carrving  fullness  back  to  near  point 
of  shoulders  and  below  line  of  lower  jaw, 
so  that  lower  line  will  be  as  low  as  breast 
bone  when  head  is  carried  up  level.  Ob- 
jections — Light,  flabby,  thin,  wedge- 
shaped,  deeplv  wrinkled,  not  drooping  be¬ 
low  line  of  lower  jaw  and  not  carrying 
fullness  back  to  shoulder  and  brisket. 

Shoulder. — Broad,  deep  and  full,  not 
extending  above  the  lino  of  back  and  being 
as  wide  on  top  as  on  back,  carrying  size 
down  to  line  of  belly  and  having  good 
lateral  width.  Objections — Narrow  and 
not  same  depth  as  body,  narrow  at  top  or 
bottom,  extending  above  line  of  back,  less 
than  body  in  breadth  at  top  or  bottom 
portions,  or  lacking  in  lateral  width, 
shields  on  boars  under  eight  months  of 
age.  or  large,  heavy  shields  on  hogs  under 
IS  months  of  age. 

Chest.— Large,  wide,  deep,  roomy,  indi¬ 
cating  plenty  of  room  for  vital  organs, 
making  a  large  girth  just  back  of  shoul¬ 
ders.  the  breast  bone  extending  forward  so 
as  to  show  slightly  in  front  of  the  legs 
and  extending  in  a  straight  line  back  to 
end  of  breast  bone,  showing  a  width  of 
not  less  than  six  inches  between  forelegs 
in  a  large  full-grown  hog.  Objections— 
Flat,  pinched,  narrow  at  top  or  either  end 
of  breast  bone  ;  breast  bone  crooked  or  not 
extending  slightly  in  front  of  forelegs. 

Back  and  Loin.— Broad,  straight,  or 
slightly  arched,  carrying  same  width  from 
shoulder  to  ham;  surface  even,  smooth, 
free  from  lumps,  crease  or  projection,  not 
too  long,  but  broad  on  top.  indicating  well 
sprung  ribs ;  should  not  be  higher  at  top 
than  at  shoulder,  and  should  not  fill  at 
junction  with  side  so  that  a  straight-edge 
along  top  of  side  will  touch  all  the 
way  from  point  of  shoulder  to  point  of 
ham ;  should  be  shorter  than  lower  belly 
line.  Objections — Narrow,  creased  back 
of  shoulders,  swayed  or  hollow,  drooping 
below  a  straight  line,  humped  or  wrinkled, 
too  long,  or  sunfish  shaped,  loin  high,  nar¬ 
row,  depressed  or  uneven,  width  at  side 
not  as  much  as  shoulder  and  ham. 

Sides  and  Ribs. — Sides  full,  smooth, 
firm  and  deep ;  carrying  sides  down  to 
belly  and  evenly  from  ham  to  shoulder; 
ribs  long,  strong,  well  sprung  at  top  and 
bottom.  Objections — Flat,  thin,  flabby, 
pinched,  not  as  full  at  bottom  as  at  top, 
drawn  in  at  shoulder  so  as  to  produce  a 
crease,  or  pinched,  or  tucked  np  and  in  as 
it  approaches  the  ham,  lumpy,  or  uneven 
surface,  ribs  flat  or  too  short. 

Belly  and  Flank. — 'Wide,  straight  and 
full,  dropping  as  low  as  flank  at  bottom 
of  chest,  back  of  foreleg,  making  a 
straight  line  from  fore  legs  to  hind  legs; 
flank  full  and  out  even  with  surrounding 
portions  of  body ;  belly  at  that  point 
dropping  down  on  a  line  with  lower  line 
of  chest ;  the  loose  skin  connecting  ham 
and  belly  being  on  a  line  even  with  bot¬ 
tom  of  side.  Objections — Belly  narrow, 
pinched,  sagging  or  flabby ;  flank  thin, 
tucked  up  or  drawn  in. 

Hams  and  Rump. — Hams  broad,  full, 
long  and  wide ;  they  should  be  as  wide  at 
point  of  the  hip  as  at  the  swell  of  ham. 
Buttocks  large  and  full,  should  project 


beyond  and  come  down  upon  and  fill  full 
between  the  hocks ;  the  lower  front  part 
of  the  ham  should  be  full,  and  stifle  well 
covered  with  flesh  and  a  gradual  round¬ 
ing  toward  the  hock ;  rump  should  have  a 
rounded  slope  from  loin  to  root  of  tail ; 
same  width  as  back  and  filling  out  full  on 
each  side  and  above  the  tail.  Objections 
— Ham  narrow,  short,  thin,  not  projecting 
beyond  and  coming  down  to  hock  ;  cut  up 
too  high  in  crotch  twist ;  lacking  in  full¬ 
ness  at  top  and  bottom  ;  lacking  in  width 
from  stifle  straight  back  ;  lower  fore  part 
thin  and  flat,  straight  from  root  of  tail 
to  hock ;  buttocks  light,  thin  or  flabby ; 
rump  flat,  narrow  and  peaked  at  root  of 
tail,  too  steep. 

Feet  and  Legs. — Legs  medium  length, 
straight,  set  well  apart  and  squarely  un¬ 
der  body,  tapering,  well  muscled  and  wide 
above  knee  and  hock ;  below  hock  and 
knee  round  and  tapering;  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  weight  of  an  animal  in  full  flesh 
without  breaking  down ;  bone  firm  and 
fine  texture ;  pasterns  short  and  nearly 
upright;  feet  firm,  short,  tough  and  free 
from  defects.  Objections — Legs  long, 
slim,  coarse,  crooked,  muscle  small  above 
hock  and  knee ;  bone  large,  coarse ;  as 
large  at  foot  as  above  knee ;  pasterns  long 
and  slim,  crooked  or  weak ;  the  hocks 
turned  in  or  out  of  straight  line ;  legs  too 
close  together ;  hoofs  long,  slim  and  weak, 
toes  spreading  or  crooked  or  unable  to 
bear  up  weight  of  animal  without  break¬ 
ing  down. 

Tail. — Well  set  on,  smooth,  tapering, 
and  carried  in  a  curl.  Objections — Coarse, 
long,  crooked,  or  hanging  straight  down 
like  a  rope. 

Coat. — Fine,  straight,  smooth,  laying 
close  to  and  covering  the  body  well,  not 
clipped,  evenly  distributed  over  the  body. 


Whey  for  Live  Stock 

I  would  like  to  know  what  feeding 
quality  there  is  in  whey  for  hogs  and  calf 
two  or  three  months  old.  We  sell  our 
milk  to  the  creamery  and  can  get  the 
whey  free,  but  must  pay  10c  for  cartage, 
per  can.  h»h.. 

New  York. 

The  following  comparison  will  suggest 
the  difference  in  the  feeding  value  between 
cow’s  milk,  skim-milk,  buttermilk  and 
whey.  It  i6  observed  that  the  whey  ranks 
relatively  low  in  total  digestible  nutrients 
and,  while  it  will  serve  a  very  useful  pur¬ 
pose  for  feeding  pigs,  provided  it  is  sup¬ 
plemented  with  some  grain  such  as  hom¬ 
iny  or  cornmeal,  it  cannot  be  fed  to 
calves  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  At 
a  cost  of  10c ‘for  a  40-qt.  can  it  would 
make  cheap  food  in  case  the  material  was 
not  too  aged,  and  provided  considerable  of 
the  free  water  were  drained  off.  The 
table  follows: 

DIGESTIRLE  NUTRIENTS  IN  A  TON 

Cow’s  milk  . 

Skim-milk 

Buttermilk  .  -Jjj? 

Whey  . . . 124 

Grain  with  Soiling  Crops 

Give  me  grain  ration  for  my  herd  of 
grade  Guernseys,  Jerseys  and  Ilolsteins, 
using  as  far  as  possible  oats,  middlings 
and  gluten.  They  will  receive  soiling 
crop  of  oats  and  cow  peas  and  rather  in¬ 
different  pasture.  H«  A* 

Massachusetts. 

Your  mixed  herd  of  grade  cows  receiv¬ 
ing  soiling  crops,  mostly  oats  and  peas, 
with  verv  little  pasture,  would  respond 
generously  at  the  pail,  provided  they  were 
given  n  gr&in  rntion  consisting  of  cquo.1 
parts  of  ground  oats,  hominy  and  gluten. 

I  do  not  think  that  you  can  afford  to  buy 
middlings-'at  the  present  prices  for  feed¬ 
ing  dairy  cows,  for,  in  addition  to  being 
expensive,  they  nre  not  well  suited  foi 
use  in  feeding  dairy  cattle  having  access 
to  corn.  I  would  feed  1  lb.  of  this  gram 
mixture  for  each  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced, 
letting  the  cows  have  from  60  to  To  lbs. 
of  the  green  soiling  crops  per  day. 

There  would  be  many  advantages  m 
feeding  some  dry  hay  in  connection  with 
the  green  oats  and  peas,  for  it  would  do 
away  with  some  of  the  laxativeness  that 
is  bound  to  follow  the  use  of  soiling  crops 
that  are  fed  from  day  to  day  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  ripening  and  growing. 
Gluten  is  by  all  odds  the  cheapest  source 
of  protein  at  the  moment,  and  you  will 
find  hominy  supplying  the  carbohydrates 
much  more  economically  than  the  mid¬ 
dlings.  _ 

Silage  for  Steers  in  Summer 

I  am  going  to  feed  over  the  Summer, 
next  year,  40  to  50  head  of  yearling  and 
two-year-old  steers.  My  pasture  is  insuf¬ 
ficient,  and  I  am  planning  to  feed  them 
all  the  silage  they  will  cat.  They  will  get 
some  pasturage,  and  I  thought  about  .*>0 
lbs.  a  day  would  probably  cover  their  re¬ 
quirements.  Is  a  16-ft.  diameter  silo  too 
large  for  Summer  feeding  under  these 
conditions?  Is  20  ft.  too  large  for  Win¬ 
ter?  H.  J.  F. 

Rhode  Island. 

Your  suggestion  to  feed  some  silage  dui’- 
ing  the  Summer  months  to  steers  as  a 
supplement  to  pastures  is  a  practical  one. 
and  instances  are  frequently  cited  in  the 
West  where  this  practice  has  given  most 


excellent  results.  Some  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  persuading  the  steers  to  eat 
silage  during  the  hot  weather ;  but  if  some 
shelled  corn  is  mixed  with  the  silage,  and 
provided  they  are  fed  once  a  day  during 
the  early  season,  it  is  possible  to  have  the 
steers  consume  their  silage  regularly  dur¬ 
ing  May,  June,  July  and  August.  Forty 
or  50  head  of  steers  would  eat  sufficient 
silage  to  consume  the  supply  in  a  16-ft. 
silo,  and  a  20-foot  silo  would  be  none  too 
large  for  feeding  during  the  Winter 
months. 

You  can  rely  upon  the  steers  eating  15 
or  20  lbs.  of  silage  during  the  Summer 
months  and  40  lbs.  during  the  Winter. 
In  case  their  grain  ration  is  not  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  that  is,  provided  they  are  not  on 
full  feed  of  concentrates,  the  amount  of 
hay  that  a  beef  steer  will  consume  is  im¬ 
material.  That  is,  if  he  consumes  as 
much  as  32  to  40  lbs.  of  silage  daily,  the 
scarcity  of  pasture  throughout  the  East¬ 
ern  section  Avill  induce  many  feeders  to 
build  silos  during  the  Summer  months. 
What  the  silo  has  done  for  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  the  silo  promises  to  do  for  the 
feeder  of  beef  cattle,  who  realizes  that  the 
gains  must  be  made  regularly  throughout 
the  season,  and  that  the  steers  must  not 
be  allowed  to  lose  flesh  nor  fail  to  gain  in 
weight  during  July  and  August  when  pas¬ 
tures  are  short  and  the  annoyance  from 
flies  is  very  great.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
continue  the  feeding  of  shelled  corn 
throughout  the  season,  for.  once  the  steers 
get  into  the  habit  of  eating  silage,  they 
will  take  kindly  to  the  material,  pi'ovided 
it  has  not  spoiled  in  the  silo. 

Feeding  Pigs;  Culling  Poultry 

Will  you  give  me  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  feeding  a  six  to  eight-weeks-old 
pig  (Berkshire)  where  only  two  quarts  of 
sldm-milk  a  day  can  be  obtained?  Will 
it  be  possible  for  me  to  get  a  poultryman 
to  come  and  help  cull  my  flock  of  hens  and 
help  me  in  selecting  my  best  specimens? 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  P.  T. 

If  you  will  communicate  with  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Agriculture  and  Extension  of 
Cornell  University  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y..  and 
get  in  touch  with  the  specialist  in  charge 
of  poultry  work,  no  doubt  he  can  arrange, 
either  through  the  county  agent  of  your 
county,  or  direct  through  some  agency  in 
his  department,  to  render  the  service  in 
culling  and  selecting  specimens  from  your 
flock  that  you  desire.  Certainly  he  can 
give  you  some  helpful  suggestions  that 
will  aid  you  in  culling  the  birds,  and  most 
'  likely  arrangements  will  be  made  through 
the  county  agent  of  your  county  to  look 
into  your  problem. 

As  to  the  feeding  of  pigs  six  weeks  old, 
the  best  results  will  follow  a  generous 
ration  to  the  dam  that  is  nursing  these 
pigs,  in  order  to  stimulate  her  flow  of  milk 
and  thus  make  it  possible  to  the  pigs  to 
grow  and  gain  regularly.  The  pigs,  should 
have  access  to  a  self-feeder,  or  in  case 
they  are  hand  fed,  the  mixture  should  be 
made  up  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal  or 
hominy  meal,  ground  oats. and  middlings, 
to  which  5  per  cent  of  digester  tankage 
or  oilmeal  has  been  added.  Feed  approx¬ 
imately  3  lbs.  of  this  mixture  per  day  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  There  are 
many  advantages  in  letting  pigs  of  this 
age  have  all  they  will  clean  up  with  relish 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 


High  wood  Mollie  57th,  55  pigs  in  5  litters 

FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 

Order  your  Spring  pigs  now  from  large,  uniform, 
healthy  litters,  carrying  the  blood  of  many  of  the 
Breed’s  greatest  animals.  10  sows  farrowed  94  live 
pigs,  raising  82.  Pius  will  be  of  shipping  ape  on  June  1. 
FLINTSTONE  FARM  DALTON,  MASS. 


STONE’S 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  four  March  boars  sired  by 

Epochal  ol  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 


from  a  litter  of  9  out  of 

Matchless  May 

Also  offer  Aug.,  1918 

Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  Sept,  and  Oct 


at  Attractive  Prices 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


PROLIFIC 

BERKSHIRES 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow,  20th,  No. 

238095,  and  out  of  our  great,  prolific  brood 
sows.  FALL  PIGS,  both  sexes,  by  the  same 
boar,  and  GILTS  bred  to  Karha’s  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd,  No.  267474.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Correspondence  invited. 

KARHA  FARM 


GEO.  L  BARKER, 

Supt. 


Parksvllle, 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


KEYE 


Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Our  customers  write  our  advts.  Letter  from 
T.  A.  McKenna,  Washington,  D.  C.:  "Sour 
arrived  Saturday  morning  and  /  am  very  much 
pleased  with  her."  Send  for  price  list  of  our 
young  pigs. 

H.  C.&  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  DUNDEE,  N.Y, 


The  CRIB  „  - 

WithThfiSTEELRIB , 

Cures  corn  and  small  grain  per¬ 
fectly.  Shuts  out  rats,  mice,  birds 
and  night  prowlers.  Built  of  heavy, 
20  gauge  galvanized  steel  and  lasta 
a  lifetime.  Every  jointreinforced  with 
heavy  angle  steel.  Defies 
wind  and  weather.  Sizes 
for  every  farm — 200 
bushels  capacity  to 
4,000.  Built  round, 
oblong  and  in 
double  shed 
form.  Get  one 
of  these  perfect 
cribs  and  save 
your  corn  and 
grain. 

Write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  folder 
and  price  list. 

THE  THOMAS  ft 
ARMSTRONG  CO. 

153  Main  St 
London, I 


DEUVERED 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

“  THE  MOORE  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


Miscellaneous 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Next  Public  Sale,  October  25th,  1919 

Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  boars  ready  for 
service  and  30  open  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow. 
No  hogs  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  private  sale. 

C.H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  IIEATV  IliH  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sows  and  pigs. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Firm, Webster,  Mass. 

Champion  Berkshires 

We  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire  the  kind 
with  big  bone,  broad,  thick  backs,  long  deop  thick 
bams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prizowinning  boars,  sows  and  barrows.  We  of¬ 
fer  fall  and  summer  pigs  both  sexes,  boars  ready  for 
service  and  sow  s  bred  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 


HOOD  FARM 


Lowell,  Mass. 


de  Holsteins,  Guernseys,  Ayrshires 


HIG 
GRADEI 

from  single  animals  to  carload  Lot*.  Telephone 
connection.  O.  L,  KAKLINGEK,  Monsey,  N.Y. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange  for  Holstein  Females 

One  Peroheron  Stallion,  Fleur  Delis  No.  81591. 
1700  lbs.  2d  prize  at  State  fair.  Good  colts  to  show. 
A  Bargain.  W.  G.  COMSTOCK,  Clinton,  N.  Y . 


BERKSHIRES 


Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs  Both  Sexes— High  Quality.  Reasonable  Prices. 
POWELL  CREEK  FARMS,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 

Berkshire  Pigs  Masterpiece  and  Long¬ 
fellow  breeding.  Prices  right.  Mr».  C.  It.  » INCH,  Vionna,  Va. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  gilt*  I  am  offering  are  bred  to  Synibo- 
leer's  Superb.  2541136  and  Duke's  Champion  22d, 
246254,  for  late  March  and  April  farrow.  Three  June, 
1918,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer's  Star  Master. 
No.  165723,  Sow.  Send  for  Historic  pedigrees  and 
price.  J.  E.  WATS  O  N,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

B  E  R  K  SHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  the  kind  that  will  please  you. 
Mvery  pig  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Write  for  list. 
H.  GRIMSHAW  -  -  -  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 

Reg.  Big  Type  Berkshire  Pigs 

Lack  of  facilities  for  caring  for  our  pigs  causes  us  to  uffer 
our  regular  $20  and  tS6  pigs  at  81  5  each  at  four  weeks  old. 


ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM 


Ariel.  Pa 


Large  Type  Reg.  Berkshires 

of  all  .ages.  Select  you  a  breeder  from  a  fourteen- 
pig  litter.  Pav  no  cash  until  you  get  the  stock. 

DAVID  RIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Fa- 
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Chester 
White  Pigs 


for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wits.  to  6 
mos.  old,  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Reg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  E»WAR»  WALTER. 
Ilept.  R,  Bos  Gfi,  West  Chester.  Pennsylvania 


For  Sale-Pure  Breed  O.  /.  C.  PIGS 

Price,  $1  2  with  Reg. ;  $1  1  without,  for  7-weeks-old  pigs. 

Mr.  EMORY  A.  LEWIS,  Gilboa,  New  York 


FOR  SALE  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

10  weeks  old.  2  pair  sows;  1  pair  barrows,  twenty 
dollars  the  pair.  GEO.  HENSCHEN,  Washinoton.  N  J. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs-S  15  and  up 

can  furnish  pairs:  trios  not  akin.  Bred  gilts  for  Au¬ 
gust  farrowing.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton.  New  York 


Registered  O.I.C.’sBred  at  Briarton  wks.-old 

pigs,  either  sex.  Prolific,  healthy  stock,  raised  by  up-to- 
date  methods.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Absolute  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  NELSON  N.  ALEXANDER,  Hirriman,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  PIGS  of  “  School¬ 
master.”  Also  bred  sows.  F.  D.  HILL,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

Dan  I  f**  D  iryc  Silver  strain.  Betterthan 

I *  w  fe 1  — —  »  I »  m  ■  l&b  ever.  8  to  10  w  e  e  k  s. 

Either  sex.  »15.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 

Reg  0. 1.  C.  and  Chester  While  Pigs  ‘IftTa.'ST* 

SERVICE  BOARSM 

of  the  ideal  home-use  or  private-trade  breed,  the  Chesh. 
ire.  Ready  now.  UOK.M.NGMUE  FARM,  SVLVA.NIa,  IM- 

CFlQCKirAC  The  New  York  Farmers  Hog. 

I  I  «  I  I  I  I  C  D  Young  stock  for  sale. 

DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  Ill'SBANlIHV,  Cornell  University,  ftbaea,  N.  Y. 

linpC  R  A  P  n  M  the  cry  of  starving  Europe.  The 
IflUlIk  D  H  v  U  li  prolific  Tamworth  produces  it 
at  smallest  cost.  Investigate.  W.  W.  MORTON,  Russellville.  Ky. 


FOR  SALE 


Bellmath  Farm  Durocs 

Jersey-Duroc  Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Or¬ 
ders  booked  for  May  and  June  delivery.  Fall 
gilts  ready  to  breed  in  May.  Colonel  and  Defend¬ 
er  breeding.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON.  Sennelt,  New  York 


Kinderhook  Durocs 

A  few  weanlings  for  sale,  sows  and  boars— 
Bred  gilts  and  sows  we  are  holding  for  our 
BIG  SALE  on  Aug.  yth.  Full  Informa¬ 
tion  and  calal-  g  of  the  offering,  on  request. 

Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Asso. 

Roy  McVaugh,  Sec.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Dur  oc  -  J ersey  s 

Choice  young  pigs  for  breeding.  Regigtered  stock. 
Also  Barrows  for  feeding. 

WOLCHESTER  FARMS  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Thoroughbred  DUR0C-JERSEYS 

YCUNC  BOAR  AND  SOW  PIGS 

open  and  bred  Gilts  and  Service  Boars.  Write  for 
valuable  book  on  Hog  Management,  free. 

ENFIELD  FARMS  W.  H.  WHITNEY,  Owner  Enfield.  Conn. 

Registered  Duroc-Jcrscys 


6  weeks  old. 
WHITE  DAIRY  FARMS 


SPRING  PIGS 


$10  Each. 

Cairo.  New  York 


Registered  Champion  Duroc  Combina¬ 
tion  Offer  One  beautiful  sow  bred  for  Sept,  farrow. 
IIUI1  vMlvI  and  3  months  unrelated  boar,  ready  for 
Fall  service,  the  pair  for  if  f  1 0  delivered  express  paid 
and  registered,  a  real  tl50  value.  Satisfaction  or  no 
sale.  Also  offer  service  boars  all  ages. 

Fairbope  Duroc  Farms,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

Sunnyside  DUROCS 

delivery.  $2(1  eacn.  JAMES  E.  van  aLSTYNE,  Kluderliook,  N.Y. 

niirnr  Pitro  Pprl  8  to  12  weeks  that  will  please 

uuiul  rigs — reu.  y011  aIso  the  pric0  Inquire 

about  them.  J.  Harlan  Frantz.  R.  4,  Waynesboro.  Pa. 

TAMWORTH JhAHKHUE  SWINE 

w,„e  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Kami 
!»•  1  Winston-Sulcin,  N.  C. 

FOR  SALE 

Collins  Strain  Jersey  Red  Sows 

to  farrow  second  litter  October.  Price,  $50. 
Also  Registered  Holstein  bull  calf. 

Franzen  Bros.,  Richmondville.  N.  Y. 

POLAND-CHBMA  PIGS 

Kepresenting  the  Big-Type-Straln,  with  individual  Supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Breed,  from  recorded  Families  of  reputa¬ 
tion  and  renown,  with  more  Quality,  Size  and  weight  f  -r 
Age  than  unv  Stock  here  In  the  East.  “The  l.tXH)  Hi.  kind 
ut  maturity.”  Dr,  KNOX,  Box  50,  DANBURY.  CONN. 

Big  Type  POLAND  CHINAS 

Combination  offer  of  200-lb.  sow  for  Sept,  farrow  and  one 
3  months  old  unrelated  boar,  $105  for  the  two  deliver 
ed  express’paid.  Also  offer  young  boars  and  gilts. 

Fairbope  P.  China  Farms,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

ForSale— Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Western  blood.  Snipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  price*  and  let  me  tell  yon  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,  -  Farmdule,  Ohio 

Registered  Poland  Chinas  hK>u 

Imars  from  dams  that  weigh  to  800.  Figs,  Sows  and  Boars 
for  Service.  E.  ROWELL,  Jr.,  80OTT8buhg,  Virginia 

For  Salp  lOft  Picc  Chester  whites 
ror  oaie  IUU  rigs  and  bkhkshihes 

Six  weeks  old.  #0  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
rents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  be 
refunded  when  crates  arts  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Dushore,  Pa.  P.0.  RUUSE  BROS  New  Albany,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


Hardiness 


-  ,  Observe  the  calves  of  two 

different  breeds;  of  one  they  live  and  grow 
without  especial  care;  of  the  other  they  perish 
easily  if  they  do  not  have  the  best  of  care. 

Holstein-Friesian  calves  weigh  100  to  135 lbs. 
at  birth.  Reasonably  fed  on  skim  milk  and  a 
little  oil-meal,  they  grow  like  weeds. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  on r  b  ookiets— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Erattlebore.Vt. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

HO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  eood 
breeding. 

60  Heifer*--.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  Bank  bTcr 


203-20S  Savin; 
Bldg.,  Cortland,  N. 


?! 


Holstein  Calves 


either  sex,  $20  to  $25.  Express 
prepaid  on  5  or  more.  Register¬ 
ed  bull  calves  $25  to  $50.  Regis 
tered  heifers  and  yearlings,  all 
ages..  Write  us  your  wants.  Tin- 
best  in  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FAR  M 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  Box  253 


HOLSTEINS 

30  r  e  g  i  a  t  e  r  e  d,  30  very  large 
high  grades,  due  this  fall.  60 
registered,  60  high  grade  year¬ 
lings.  10  registered.  30  high 
grade,  2-yr.-olds,  due  this  fall. 
12  registered  bulls,  ready  for 
service.  10  registered  heifer 
calves,  priced  to  sell  at  fann¬ 
er’s  prices.  )4  Holstein  heifer 
calves.  $20  to  $25  each,  express 
prepaid  in  lots  of  6. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  FOUNDATION  STOCK  OF 
THE  VERY  BEST  BREEDING  AND  TYPE  ? 

We  have  a  few  young  heifers  and  bulls  for 
sale.  .  Their  dams  are  cows  of  excellent 
individuality  and  backing  and  their  sire  is 
one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  the  famous 
$50,000  bull 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA. 

These  air  priced  from  $75  to  $150  each. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVLA,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango,  N.Y 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  SZO  to  $25  each.  f.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland, New  York 

Holstein-Friesian  BULL  CALF2*?„R0]dAn^ 

ly  white.  Price,  $50.  RALPH  LANE, Wittenberg,  New  York 

Ready  TO  SHIP.  2  HOLSTEIN  BUU  CALVES.  Better  than  ordinary. 

World's  record  in  pedigrees.  All  tested  dams.  $100  each 
to  close  out.  Write  quickly.  CL0VERDALE  FARM.  Cliirlotte.  N.Y. 


c 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Scottsville,  N.  Y 
CnrC9|p  1{e*’  HAMPSHIRE  S1IKEP,  RAMS  nml 

rui  dale  EWES.  Apply  Ill’ll  111  FA  KM,  I'urrlnur.  N.  I. 


DOGS 


] 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons ;  pups  all  ages 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUF0S  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  AY.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


WHITF  COI  T  IF— Male;  two  years  old; 
VVnilL  LULL1E,  sable  ou  ealg  Fin0 

dog  rot-  farm  or  estate.  Pedigree  papers. 

KUHLMANN,  124  29th  Street,  Woodeliff,  N.  J. 


rORSALE.  GREAT  PANE  PVrPIES.  7wks.old. 
Theodore  It.  Ford,  “ Cobbledord,  '■  Milford,  Conn. 


AirpdalpPnnnine  k.  C.  registered.  Females,  Sale 
Mil  CudIG  I  UpfJICJ  or  exchange.  What  have  you  to  of¬ 
fer  value  $1 2  7  E.  U.  II  U  M 51 E  R,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


HORSES 


SUFFOLK  STALLION 

Standing  for  Service 

At  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 

MORSTON  HOME  RULE 

lleg.  No,  (4272)  812 

Foaled  1913 — Fee  $25  to  insure 

\V.  R.  WATKINS.  Supt.  CORNWALL.  N.  Y. 


SC  Hoad  Shut  and  AV1>  larger  pontes  an 

0U  nedU  onenana  ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
new  price  list.  THE  SHENANG0  PONY  FARMS,  Oepl.  0,  Espnille.  Pi 

For  Sale— A  Sorrel  Axworthy  Colt  U£,°ldJ.K 

tion.  Sired  by  hihlou  Axworthy.  Would  consider  a.  good 
Ford  car.  EDWIN  GROVES.  R.  O.  No.  9.  Edgt»00(J  Farm.  Bridoclon.  N.  J. 


Shetland  Poniesi?^^.  « 


. .  BROS 

- Sebring,  Ohio.  Oldest 

uoid  bistfcst  Bhellaud  JPi’oduciug  County  iu  U.  S. 


I-**  Pro  ducts 


$180,275  for  83  head  was  paid  at  a  recent  sale  of  Guern- 
sey  cattle.  The  demand  for  purebred  Guernseys  is  increas- 
ing  at  amazing  strides.  Start  a  herd  now  and  get  ready 
for  greater  profits  and  more  pleasure.  Write  to  breeders 
for  pedigrees  and  descriptions.  Send  us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our  free  booklet. 
The  Story  of  the  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Belle  Alto  Farms 
GUERNSEY  BULLS 


HERO  )  Langwater  Royal  Master  23663  I  We  offer 
BULLS)  Pencoyd’s  Royal  Secret  40685  (grandson5 
of  King  of  the  May,  9001,  and  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of 
Lilly  Vale,  11028,  two  to  twelve  months.  Some  out  of 
A.  R.  dams.  Herd  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  state. 
These  are  bulls  of  great  promise.  Send  for  sale  list. 

BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  WERNERSVILLE.  P#.,  M.  H.  McCallum,  Mgr 


GUERNSEY 
BULL  CALVES 

Herd  sire  is  LANGWATER  RECLUSE. 
Son  of  Langwater  Fashion  who  sired 
Langwater  Phyllis  leading  two-year-old' 

EDGERTON  FARM,  Bennington.  N.  H. 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  K. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


SALE  Registered  Guernseys 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

1  bull,  18  months  old . $150 

1  bull,  6  months  old .  125 

1  bull,  5  months  old.  from  A.  R.  dam .  150 

1  bull,  2  months  old,  from  A.  R.  dam .  200 

Above  bulls  sired  by  Jethro's  Mssher  ol  Forestdale,  38162 

1  Team  Grade  Percheron,  3  years  old,  unbrokea _ $400 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

OAKS  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

YVe  are  offering  for  sale  a  btdl  dropped  June  20.  1918. 
sired  by  Moonlight’s  King  of  A.  D.  F.  a  son  of  Lang¬ 
water  May  King  and  Imp.  Daisy  Moon  3rd  with  a 
record  of  18019  lbs.  milk  and  928  lbs.  fat.  The  dam  of 
this  young  bull  is  a  heavy  milking  grand  daughter 
of  Princess  Jewel.  Calf  well  grown  and  a  good 
individual.  Price  S250. 

W.  S  KERR,  Manager  COHASSET,  MASS. 

FOR  SALE 

SixReg.GuemseyCows 

Six  registered  Guernsey  cows,  ages  8-7-7-8-6-5.  Four 
heifers,  8-mo. -old  and  13-mo.-old.  Daughters  of  King 
Masher  cth  (18381)  and  great-grand-danghter  of  Imp. 
Masher’s  Galore  (18672).  This  lot  for  $3,000.  and  to 
be  disposed  of  by  July  15th.  Come  and  see  them.  No 
correspondence.  They  are  iu  good  condition  and  not 
bred.  N.  Y.  C.  station,  Fonda. 

FRED  M.  BENNETT,  Mohawk  Farm,  Fullonville,  N.  Y. 


Spring  Farm 

For 
_  Sale 

Two  bull  calves,  3  and  8  mos.  old,  one  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Sir  Elsaxof  Glenburnie.outof  an  A.K.  cow. 
428.11  lbs.  fat.  The  other  by  Imp.  Bedas  May  Day! 

Herd  is  Tuberculosis  Free 
Address  SPRING  FARM,  Tilly  Foster,  N.Y. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

On  several  fine  registered  females,  also  excep¬ 
tionally  good  young  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

For  full  particulars  write  promptly 

J.  C.  Haartz,  10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 

Bellmath  Farm  Guernseys 

Several  Guernsey  Bulls.  C.lenwood  breeding. 
Two  to  eighteen  months  of  age.  From  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  sire  and  high  Record  dams. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  prices. 

H.  C,  Crocker  &  Son.  Sennett.  N.Y. 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
.vour  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Boy  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Oakhurst  Farm  Guernseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 


breeding. 


F.  A.  HOTCHKISS,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


5  Sunnyside  Guernseys  u.m1  "ca!-red6 fT*£od.?cd- 

/  tion.  JAMES  £.  van  aLSTYNJB,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y". 


HEREDITY  COUNTS! 

Trinl?  flalre  Gl  EUXSETS  are  bred  for  size,  con- 
1 1 H 1 G  ua*3  stitution and  production.  No  tubercu¬ 
losis  nor  contagious  abortion.  Bull  calves  from  a 
grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Good  A.  R.  backing 
Prices,  $75  to  $f  00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
LEWIS  A.  TOAN,  110  Eddy  St..  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

W aldorf  Farm  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  from  one  to  sixteen  months  old.  From 
A.  R.  dams  with  high  records,  Prices  right  for 
quick  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females. 

"W.  B.  DAYTON,  8upt.,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


i 


i 


orexcha.^  Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls  SSS.  *  c 

Necessary  to  change  blood.  Want  offers.  WESTL00K  “* 
FARM,  South  Westport,  Mass.  G.  E.  KENT,  Supt  ,  2.  B.  DAVIS  Owner 


Tarm#n  jerseys 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  1IC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

For  Sale  Solid  Fawn  Bull 

Dropped  May  1,  1916.  Sired  by  The  Warden.  33 
daughters  in  Register  of  Merit.  Dam.  Pet  of  Bron- 
dalo,  R.  of  M..  562  lbs.  on  ordinary  feed.  Fine, 
straight  backed,  nice  barrel,  handsome  faced  bull. 
The  making  of  a  show  bull.  The  entire  Brondale 
herd  is  for  sale. 

BRONDALE  FARM  -  East  Hardwick,  Vermont 

Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

FOR  SALE — Heifers  served  to  come  in  this  summer, 
and  calves  both  sexes.  Write  Charles  G.  Foster, 
P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 


23,518  lbs.  Milk,  1.059  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  16,2 1 G  lbs.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows  @  ^100 
each.  Females.  $200  each  and  upward.  Write 
tor  particulars  and  tell  us  your  wants. 

PENSHLIRST  FARM.  -  Narberth.  Pa. 


Choice  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

At  present  home  of  KATES  GOOD  GIFT,  whose 
dam  held  World’s  Ayrshire  Record  of  23.022 
lbs.  Calves  sired  by  him.  Penshurst  Full 
Bloom,  and  Netherton  Statesman.  Dams, 
Jeanlield  Fleckie  and  other  A.  R.  Cows. 

BELLEF0NTE  FARM.  Yorktoivn  Heights,  N.  Y. 


Ayrshire  Registered  Young  Bulls 

from  2  to  14  mos.  old,  out  of  A.  R.  0.mtv»  Herd 
tested  annually  under  the  Federal  and  State  accred¬ 
ited  herd  plan.  WM.  J.  W.  BECHTEL,  Boyertown  Pa 


M  i  1  king 
Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HKAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie,  Pa..  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos.-old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  WashinRurnviIle.  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowkll, 


GOATS 


FOR  SALE 


3/4  T  oggenburg  Kids 

from  registered  4-(jt.  dams.  Stamp  for  reply. 

Dr.  Gordon.  -  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Pure  White  Buck  ( Saanan) 

4  mos.  old.  Gentle  and  easily  ted.  Ten  Dollars 
buys  him.  E.  BERESFORD,  Grottoes,  Virginia 


1034 


June  28,  1919 
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ccp  cowi  Wet- 
when  the  coimti'yiDiy 


Now  that  the  country  has  gone  bone  dry,  the 
demand  for  milk  will  be  greater  than  ever.  In¬ 
creased  milk  production  means  big,  extra  profits. 
See  below.  Cows  on  pasture  need  a  concentrate . 

Purina  Cow  Chow 

with  summer  pasture  makes  a  perfect,  balanced  ration. 
It  keeps  the  grass  diet  right  under  all  conditions.  It  is 
making  it  possible  for  dairymen  ro  get 

6  lbs.  milk  for  6c 

You  can  produce  6  lbs.  more  milk  per  day  per  cow 
at  an  added  cost  of  about  6c  per  cow  on  pasture. 

Figure  out  wbat  this  means 
to  you  per  day,  per  month. 
y  Ask  your  dealer  for  Purina 


Clean 
—Healthy  Udders 

TN  THE  BUSY  DAIRY  we’re  apt  to 
1  overlook  some  of  the  details  that  vitally 
effect  the  final  profits. 


A  clean  separator  means  sweet,  fragrant  cream — 
the  kind  that  makes  top-notch  butter.  Germ-X 
solution  loosens  slime  and  kills  bacteria  quicker 
than  live  steam.  It  shortens  the  work  of  cleaning 
dairy  utensils. 

North  Star  Anti-Septic  Wool  Fat  Compound 

keeps  teats  and  udders  smooth  and  pliable.  Cows 
with  healthy  udders  “give  down”  more  milk— pay 
better.  This  Wool  Fat  Compound  nourishes  and 
rebuilds  wounded  tissues.  Use  it,  too,  for  foot  and 
skin  diseases  of  horses. 

FREE  TRIAL — It  costs  you  nothing  to  prove  for 
yourself  what  North  Star  Wool  Fat  will  do  for  your 
Stock.  We'll  send  a  liberal  sample  free.  Write 
today.  Ask  also  for  Germ-X  circular. 


NORTH  STAR 
DEPT.  C 


CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 

LAWRENCE,  MASS 


’  FT™  North  SurO*micd  Wort*  1*2 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

Peculiar  Habits  of  the  Ox  Gadfly 

Will  you  give  life  cycle  of  ox  gadfly, 
its  habits,  etc.  V  J.  c.  K. 

Doster,  Mich. 

It  will  he  well  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
these  pests  are  often  known  as  “warble 
flies,”  “heel  flies,”  and  “hot  flies,”  per¬ 
haps  more  commonly  than  as  “gadflies.” 
Moreover,  the  habits  and  life  histories  of 
those  flics,  for  there  are  two  species  in 
this  country,  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  study  and  of  a  vast  amount  of  spec¬ 
ulation  and  guesswork  since  the  time 
Bracy  Clark,  the  Englishman,  wrote  his 
famous  essay  in  1815  on  the  botflies  of 
horses  and  other  animals.  And  strangely 
enough,  in  spite  of  these  investigations, 
guesswork  and  speculation,  the  life  his¬ 
tories  of  these  flies  have  not  been  very 
definitely  worked  out  until  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years.  Even  now  there  is  at 
least  one  small  gap  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  these  curious  creatures. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  these  in¬ 
sects  know  that  they  are  reddish,  hairy 

flies  about  one-half  inch  in  length  and 
that  they  resemble  the  honey  bee  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Briefly,  the  curious  and  complex 
life  histories  of  the  gadflies  as  we  now 
know  them  are  as  follows:  The  eggs  are 
glued  to  the  hairs  of  the  cattle  mostly  on 
the  hind  quarters  and  hind  legs,  although 
one  species  may  deposit  her  eggs  along 
the  sides  of  the  body  of  the  cow.  In  any 
event,  when  the  egg  hatches,  the  very 
tiny,  white  maggot  at  once  bores  through 
the  skin,  usually  going  down  the  root  of 
a  hair.  After  the  maggot  gets  through 
the  hide  it  burrows  its  way  through  the 
thin  tissues  beneath  the  skin  to  the  gul¬ 
let  in  the  neck  of  the  cow  or  ox.  The 
course  of  the  maggot  from  where  it  bores 
through  the  skin  to  the  gullet  has  not 
been  actually  followed  so  far  as  I  know, 
but  all  of  the  evidence  that  we  now  have 
shows  that  the  maggots  reach  the  neck 
in  the  way  I  have  described.  After  the 
maggot  reaches  the  gullet  of  the  ox,  how¬ 
ever.  we  know  fairly  definitely  what  it 
does  and  where  it  goes.  The  maggot  bur¬ 
rows  along  down  the  wall  of  the.  gullet 
and  reaches  the  diaphragm,  that  thin  par¬ 
tition  between  the  chest  and  the  abdomen 
of  a  cow.  The  maggot  then  burrows  in 
the  diaphragm  and  works  its  way  out¬ 
ward  to  a  lib.  up  which  it  goes  to  the 
backbone.  From  here  it  may  burrow 
around  the  backbone,  or  it  may  go  through 
openings  of  the  backbone  and  enter  the 
spinal  canal.  In  any  event  it  finally 
comes  to  lodge  beneath  the  skin  on  the 
back  beside  the  backbone.  Here  it  causes 
a  swelling,  or  what  has  been  termed  a 
“warble.”  hence  the  name  “warble  flies.” 
These  swellings  or  “warbles”  may  he  felt 
along  the  hack  of  a  cow,  especially  during 
the  months  of  January,  February,  March 
and  April. 

The  maggots  live  in  the  cow  from  late 
Summer  to  the  following  March  or  April, 
when  they  work  their  way  out  through 
the  openings  in  the  skin,  go  to  the  soil 
and  there  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground  rest  from  30  to  50  days  and  then 
transform  to  flies.  The  life  cycle  extends 
over  a  period  of  about  10  months. 

One  of  the  species  of  gadflies  in  par¬ 
ticular  in  laying  its  eggs  darts  toward  the 
cow  and  glues  an  egg  to  a  hair.  It 
strikes  in  this  way  again  and  again  while 
laying  its  eggs,  and  soon  frightens  the 
cow  so  that  she  becomes  frantic,  throws 
up  her  head  and-tail.  and  starts  on  a  mad 
stampede  to  escape  the  buzzing,  darting 
insect.  The  fly  does  not — indeed,  cannot 
— sting,  and  therefore  does  not  cause  pain 
to  the  cow.  The  gadding  of  the  animal  is 
simply  the  result  of  nervous  fear  induced 
by  the  darting  actions  of  the  bee-like  fly. 

With  the  exception  of  the  removal  of 
the  maggots  by  squeezing  them  out.  no 
satisfactory  method  of  control  has  ever 
been  found.  In  the  case  of  animals  that 
are  stabled  during  the  Winter  the  mag¬ 
gots  may  he  killed  by  squirting,  turpen¬ 
tine  from  a  machinist’s  oilcan  into  the 
openings  of  the  warbles. 

GLENN  \V.  IIEURICK. 


|  Germ  Destroyed 
Deodorizer 
Diet 


isinfectant 

PO  60*0  U4) 


MINERAL1 


Inuse 

over 


H  EAVE“ot 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  glv. 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets 


MNE8AL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO*  461  fourth  Ate..  Pittsburg,  P» 

Bone  Spavin 

No  matter  how  old  the  case,  how  tame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

Fleming's  Spavin  and  Ring¬ 
bone  Paste,  $2.08  a  Bottle 

(War  tax  paid).  One  application  usually 
I  enough.  IntoDdodonlyforoBtabhahed  cases  of 
Bone  Spavin.  Ringbone  and  Sidebone.  Money 
back  If  it  tafia.  Write  for  FLEMING’S  VEST- 
l  POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  It  Is  FREE 


!  EICUIUR  RRAC  300  Union  Stock 
I  rLtminu  DnUs,  chamtata. CHICAi 


_ _ Varda, 

IICAOO.ILU 


absorbine 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Dook  5  R.  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antlieptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re- 
ducei  Strain!,  painful.  Knotted.  Swollen  Vein!,  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drop!  required  atea  application.  Prlet 
*1.25  per  bottle  at  dealera  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temt  la  St.,  Springfield,  Matt. 

JimiiiimimmimmnniiiumimiiiinitiiuiiniimuuiiiHiuuiUUUmiiiimiiiuiuiiiiumnii 

I  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

|  FOR  HOGS 

|  Write  for  prices,  feed- 
1  ing  directions,  etc. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES.  PA. 


TRACK 
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Poison  Bait  for  Grasshoppers 

Every  year  we  are  asked  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  so-called  poisoned  bait  used  in 
killing  grasshoppers  and  other  insects. 
The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  gives  the 
following : 

“The  bran  mash  is  made  as  follows : 
Bran,  20  lbs. ;  white  arsenic,  Paris  green 
or  London  purple,  1  lb. ;  syrup  or  cheap 
in  classes,  2  qts. ;  oranges  or  lemons,  three  : 
water,  3 y2  gals.  In  preparing  the  bran 
mash,  mix  the  bran,  white  arsenic.  Paris 
green  or  London  purple  thoroughly,  in  a 
washtub  while  dry.  Squeeze  the  juice  of 
the  oranges  or  lemons  into  the  water, 
chop  the  remaining  pulp  and  the  peel  to 
fine  hits  or  run  them  through  a -meat 
grinder  and  add  them  to  the  water.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  syrup  in  the  water  and  wet  the 
bran  and  poison  with  mixture,  stirring  at 
the  same  time  so  as-  to  dampen  the  mash 
thoroughly.  The  bait  when  flavored  with 
oranges  or  lemons  is  found  to  be  not  only 
more  attractive,  but  also  more  appetizing, 
and  thus  is  eaten  by  more  ot  the  grass¬ 
hoppers.” 

When  used  to  kill  grasshoppers  this  is 
broadcast  over  the  fields  where  the  hop¬ 
pers  congregate.  In  s  mie  Western  States 
these  insects  are  so  numerous  that  the  en¬ 
tire  community  must  turn  out  aud  fight 
them. 


Look  for  the  Man 
with  the 

REDRIVER 

SPECIAL 

He  has  the  thresher  that  will 
thresh  your  grain  clean.  It  will 
save  enough  of  your  grain  and 
time  to  pay  your  thresh  bill. 

There’ s  no  guess  work  about 
this.  The  Red  River  Special  is 
the  thresher  with  the  famous 
"Man  Behind  the  Gun.” 

It  Beats  Out  the  Grain 

instead  of  waiting  foritto  fall  out. 
It  alone  does  more  clean  separ- 
tion  than  some  other  threshers 
get  from  end  to  end. 

Ask  your  tliresherman  the 
name  of  his  outfit.  Tell  him  you 
want  your  grain  threshed  with 
the  Red  River  Special.  Don’t 
let  him  experiment  with  some 
unknown  machine  when  it  costs 
no  more  to  be  sure  of  saving  all 
your  grain. 

If  you  want  a  thresher  for  your  own 
use,  learn  about  our  ‘Junior”  Red 
River  Special. 

Write  for  Circulars 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe¬ 
cial  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil -Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient:  economical:  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


•  .THE." 
ANIMALS’ 
vJFRIENH 

For  keeping  flies  and  many 
other  insects  off  animals.  Used 
and  endorsed  since  1885  by 
leading  dairymen.  Cows  give 
25#  to  35#  more  milk  during 
fly  season  it  sprayed  with 
Shoo-Fly. 

$1.25  ”°vrIh.  $20 

in  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  in  a  single  season.  Excellent 
for  galls.  Allays  itching,  i  Aids  in  healing  cuts  and  sores. 
Excellent  for  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

Send  $1.25  for  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect  10  cows  2 
weeks,  alto  our  8-tube  gravity  sprayer.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory-  Name  Express  Office.  Booklet  FREE. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.,  1320  N.  lOthSt.,  Phila. 


No  More  Singing  Spindles 

Mica  Axle  Grease  ends  squeaking, 
friction-bound  axles  and  hot-boxes. 
Makes  it  easier  for  the  horse  and 
less  expensive  for  the  owner.  The 
finely  ground  mica  fills  spindle 
crevices  and  makes  a  perfect  bear¬ 
ing  surfarrt. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  prevents  cracking  and 
breaking,  makes  leather  soft  and  pliable. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  Bullalo  Albany  Boston 
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THE  HARROW 
for  TRACTOR  USE 


tSE  a  harrow  behind  the  tractor  tha 
^  verizes  every  inch  of  soil — that 
pares- a  perfect  seedbed  for  the  plant 
and  increases  the  harvest.  Once  ove 
field  gives  perfect  tillage  if  you  use  a 


'Itc  for  free  book.  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage "  and 
complete  catalog. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

675  Main  Street 


Higganum,  Connecticut 


Used  successfully 
with  every 
Tractor 


The  Cow  and  Her  Care 


Methods  of  Making  Cottage  Cheese 

I  would  like  very  much  to  know  how  to 
make  cottage  cheese,  by  the  use  of  rennet 
tablets,  as  we  make  over  $600  worth  of 
this  cheese  a  year,  and  make  it  all  by  the 
beating  process.  I  have  been  told  it  is 
much  better  made  with  rennet  tablet. 

Ohio-  S.  B.  A. 

The  two  main  differences  in  making 
cottage  cheese  by  the  heating  and  rennet 
methods  are  that  the  skim-milk  is  pas¬ 
teurized  by  heating  it  to  145°  F.  and 
holding  for  30  minutes  at  this  tempera¬ 
ture  before  the  rennet  and  starter  are 
added  to  it,  and  when  a  smooth  curd  has 
formed  it  is  drained  without  heating. 
Ileat  or  rennet  serve  the  same  purpose  in 
that  they  both  firm  the  curd  so  the  whey 
drains  from  it  more  freely.  The  rennet 
simply  does  a  much  smoother  job.  and  a 
smooth,  even-textured  cheese  results. 

Add  about  one-half  per  cent  of  starter 
to  the  pasteurized  skim-milk  and  follow 
this  with  1.3  cubic  centimeter  of  rennet 
extract  per  100  lbs.  of  milk.  A  cubic  cen¬ 
timeter  is  equal  to  15  to  20  drops,  and  a 
junket  tablet  such  as  you  can  probably 
buy  at  the  local  store  equals  15  to  20 
drops  of  rennet.  Either  the  extract  or 
the  tablets  should  be  diluted  in  a  little 
cold  water  before  stirring  into  the  milk. 
The  milk  is  then  left  undisturbed  until 
curd  is  ready  to  drain.  I  take  it  you  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  draining, 
salting  and  packing  processes.  H.  F.  j. 


d.  w.  p. 


Raising  Calf  Without  Milk 

.  I  am  so  situated  that  I  cannot  get  milk, 
either  whole  or  skimmed,  except  at  pro¬ 
hibitive  prices.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
raise  a  calf  that  is  six  weeks  old  and  has 
been  with  its  mother  since  birth,  without 
milk  ? 

Massachusetts. 

I  should  take  the  calf  from  the  cow  and 
feed  it  on  some  skim-milk  at  first,  or  on 
some  whole  milk  with  water  added  to  it, 
half  and  half.  Feed  10  to  12  lbs.  daily 
in  two  feeds,  and  add  to  it  eight  ounces 
at  a  feed  some  calfmeal  made  up  of  equal 
parts,  by  weight,  linseed  oilmeal,  hominy 
feed,  red  dog  middlings  and  dried  blood. 
Gradually  reduce  the  amount  of  skim  or 
water  milk  and  replace  with  water.  In 
a  couple  of  weeks  the  calf  should  be  doing 
well  on  a  gruel  of  water  and  the  above 
calfmeal.  The  amount  of  calfmeal  fed 
should  be  increased  gradually.  The  calf 
should  be  eating  all  the  hay  it  will  clean 
up.  H.  f.  j. 


Storing  Butter 

Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  keep  but¬ 
ter?  I  make  about  6  lbs.  a  week,  and  it 
is  too  much  to  use  up  at  once.  Is  there 
some  way  of  packing  and  storing  it.  and 
how  would  I  have  to  go  about  it?  c.  H.  T. 

South  Hadley  Falls.  Mass. 

Secure  a  five-gallon  stone  crock.  Make 
up  a  salt  brine  strong  enough  to  float  an 
egg.  20  to  30  lbs.  of  salt  to  100  lbs.  of 
water.  Heat  this  to  boiling  and  set  away 
to  cool.  The  butter  should  be  made  out 
of  fresh  cream,  pasteurized,  and  churned 
sweet,  or  out  of  only  slightly  ripened  raw 
cream.  Wrap  each  print  in  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  parchment  and  tie  a  string 
around  each  one.  Pack  the  prints  in  the 
crock  and  pour  in  brine  to  cover  them. 
Put  a  wooden  follower  on  top  and  weight 
down  with  a  clean  stone.  Add  fresh 
brine  from  time  to  time,  always  keeping 
the  prints  covered.  Store  in  cool  cellar. 

II.  F.  j. 


Loss  of  Fat  in  Churning:  Feeding  Calf 

1.  What  is  the  matter  with  my  cream? 
My  last  churning  amounted  to  14  quarts 
of  cream,  from  which  I  only  received  2 
lbs.  of  butter.  The  buttermilk  contains 
much  butter,  and  after  standing  a  few 
hours  a  heavy  cream  rises  on  top.  What 
can  be  the  trouble?  2.  I  am  raising  a 
calf.  I  have  been  feeding  whole  milk  for 
the  first  three  weeks  and  am  now  feeding 
half  skim-milk  and  some  whole  milk.  Will 
it  give  the  calf  the  scours  if  I  gradually 
thin  the  milk  until  it  gets  skim-milk  only? 
I  also  wish  to  feed  some  skim-milk  at 
noon.  Should  this  be  heated  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  cow’s  milk?  c.  K. 

Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 

1.  A  pound  of  butterfat  will  make 
about  1  1/6  lbs.  of  butter.  Therefore  if 
you  made  3  lbs.  of  butter  from  10  quarts 
or  approximately  20  lbs.  of  cream,  the 
cream  must  have  contained  only  about  2.6 
lbs.  of  fat.  unless  there  was  a  great  loss 
of  fat  in  the  buttermilk.  If  the  loss  of 
fat  in  the  buttermilk  was  small  the  cream 
must  have  tested  2.6  -f-  20.  or  13  per  cent. 
Even  though  you  are  probably  not  using 
a  separator,  this  test  is  very  low :  would 
expect  it  to  run  about  IS  per  cent.  This 
confirms  the  belief  that  you  are  losing 
fat  in  the  buttermilk.  There  are  two  pos¬ 
sible  causes  for  this.  First,  you  may  be 
trying  to  churn  a  sweet,  raw  cream.  This 
is  quite  impossible  without  getting  a  high- 
testing  buttermilk.  Second,  you  may  be 
churning  either  sweet  or  sour  creaiii  at 
too  high  a  temperature.  TTse  an  accurate 
dairy  thermometer  and  try  churning  at 
this  season  at  58°  to  60°  F.  It  should 
take  at  least.  20  minutes  for  the  butter  to 
come.  Be  sure  your  cream  is  cooled  and 
held  at  the  churning  temperature  for  at 
least  an  hour  or  two  before  you  churn. 
Have  churn  properly  cooled  and  churn  in 


as  cool  a  place  as  you  can  in  the  coolest 
part  of  a  hot  day.  Your  cream  is  so  thin 
I  doubt  if  you  can  churn  much  below 

2.  It  will  be  all  right  to  bring  the  calf 
on  to  skim-milk  gradually,  as  you  suggest. 
If  you  feed  now  three  times  a  day, 'be 
careful  not  to  overfeed.  About  12  lbs.  of 
milk  a  day  should  keep  calf  in  growing 
condition.  Supply  grain  dry  in  box  ad 
lib.,  just  so  calf  keeps  it  cleaned  up.  Make 
a  mixture  of  one  part,  by  weight,  of  corn- 
meal,  one  part  ground  oats  and  one-half 
part  linseed  oilmeal.  h.  f.  j. 


Black  Specks  in  Milk 

Very  small  specks  appear  in  the 
about  half  an  hour  after  straining, 
c-ow  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  also 
milker’s  hands,  the  pail,  and  it  is  stifPlned 
through  flannel  from  five  to  10  times,  yet 
after  the  above  time  the  tiny  black  specks 
appear.  The  cow  is  fresh,  and  is  fed 
<»n  grass  and  two  quarts  of  stock  food  a 
diT;  v  .  w.h.e. 

There  is  absolutely  no  chemical  or  bac¬ 
terial  change  that  could  take  place  in 
milk  that  would  case  black  specks  to 
develop  in  it.  While  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion  of  handling  and  straining  the  milk 
it  would  seem  almost  incredible  that  these 
specks  be  particles  of  dust  or  dirt,  such 
must  be  the  case.  n.  f.  j. 

Tax  on  Ice  Cream 

I  wish  to  sell  ice  cream  made  from 
our  own  dairy  products.  If  I  sell  only 
home-made  articles  from  our  own  door,  is 
a  license  necessary?  Would  each  plate  b> 
required  to  pay  a  tax  as  in  public  places': 

Norwich,  Conn.  mrs.  w.  c.  y. 

If  you  sell  ice  cream  by  the  plate  you 
will  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  lc  on  10c  worth 
or  less.  2c  on  11  to  20c  worth,  etc.  No 
tax  i6  levied  on  ice  cream  sold  wholesale, 
so-called,  in  packages  holding  a  pint  or 

more-  H.  F.  j. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  19,  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
bo  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK  PRICES. 

_  New  York,  for  June,  $2.89  per  100  for 
O  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional  4c 
per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
extra  butterfat,  at  points  200  to  210 
miles  from  city. 

BUTTER. 

Prices  have  advanced  and  declined  and 
at  present  are  about  on  last  week's  level. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  52 

Good  lo  Choice  .  .  50 

Lower  Grades . 46 

City  made .  44 

Dairy,  best  . 54 

Common  to  good  . .  46 

PackingStock . . 41 

Process  . 45 

CHEESE. 

Up-State  markets  are  reported  a  trifle 
under  30c.  and  Wisconsin  about  the 
same.  Business  is  quiet  here,  though  a 
little  speculative  trade  has  developed 
since  the  recent  decline. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice .  29 

Skims,  best .  24 

Fair  to  good . 7.7  i/ 

EGGS. 

The  market  is  much  stronger,  especially 
on  the  better  grades,  which  have  brought 
4  to  6e  more  than  the  previous  week. 


H 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  lamsy .  61 

Medium  to  good  .  50 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  52 

Common  to  good .  44 

Gathered,  best,  white .  57 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  45 

Lower  grades .  30 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  13  no 

Bulls  . ;  soo 

Cows .  5  50 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs .  19  00 

Culls .  9  00 

Hogs . is  00 

8heep.  100  lbs . 7  00 

Lambs  . . 

DRESSED  MEATS. 
Calves,  choice  ...  ..  .. 

Common  to  good . 

Pork  . 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head 


@14  75 
@10  00 
@  9  50 
@21  00 
@12  00 
@21  50 
@11  25 
a  20  50 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

among  the  buyers 


A  strike  among  the  buyers  has  upset 
the  market  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 
Sales  were  reported  in  other  parts  as 
follows:  Fowls,  31c;  roosters.  19c;  tur¬ 
keys,  2o  to  30c :  ducks,  30  to  35c ;  geese, 
20c  ;  broilers.  40  to  50c.  The  range  on 
broilers  is  wide,  owing  to  the  varying 
quality,  some  being  very  small,  mainly 
wings  and  ^  tail,  and  others  plump  and 
chunky.  1  he  top  price  given  does  not 
always  refer  to  the  same  grade  of  birds,  j 
One  day  the  best  quality  may  be  much ' 
inferior  to  the  previous  day’s  best,  and 
the  price  5c  higher,  without  ap¬ 
provement  in  the  general  market. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best . .  4* 

Medium  to  good . 38 

Chickens  choice  lb .  49 

Fair  to  Good . 37 

Broilers,  lb . 44 

Howls . .  . **  33 

Roosters . oq 

l  lucks  .  ...7.  34 

Squabs,  doz  .  9  on 

(Continued  on  page  1039) 
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49 

46 
43 
39 
55 
37 
22 
@  35 

@  9  50 
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Clark 

“Cutaway” 
Heavy  Duty 
Tractor  Harrow 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal”  See 


guarantee  editorial  page. 
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June- 23,  1019 


A  Trip  to  Florida 

Part  III. 

In  the  last  article  I  wrote  about  the  long 
miles  of  excruciatingly  level  roads.  That  is 
exactly  the  right  word  to  express  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  New  Englander ;  for  after  a 
while  he  so  longs  to  see  a  hill,  or  some 
disturbance  of  that  everlasting  level.  On 
the  70-mile  trip  from  Orlando  to  Daytona 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  by  auto,  there  was 
not  a  hill  or. “rise  of' ground.”  We  crossed 
the  St.  Johns  River  on  a  float,  or  decked- 
over  boat,  long  enough  to  hold  three 
autos.  This  was  pulled  across  by '  two 
men  hauling  on  iron  wires  which  sink 
after  going  over  the  float  so  that  steamers 
can  pass  over  them.  There  is  no  charge 
for  this  service  in  the  daytime ;  the  State 
pays.  But  anyone  crossing  after  dark 
must  pay  the  ferriage.  A  flock  of  black¬ 
birds  alighted  on  lily  pads  in  the  river, 
and  a  pair  of  white  herons  flew  lazily 
away  as  we  crossed. 

The  first  stop  was  at  “Wilbur-by-tlie- 
Sea.”  There  is  only  one  hotel  here,  and 
the  cheapest  room  is  $55  a  week.  At  Port 
Orange,  a  few  miles  further  up  the  coast, 
we  found  less  costly  quarters.  Daytona, 
which  we  reached  next  day,  has  some 
unique  features  that  I  have  never  seen  in 
any  other  city.  Some  of  the  streets  seem 
to  have  been* cut  into  the  forest,  and  the 
shade  trees  are  the  original  forest  trees 
in  clumps  or  singly,  not  in  straight  lines 
at  all.  A  strip  10  or  12  feet  wide,  grass 
covered,  extends  from  the  sidewalk  to  the 
traveled  part  of  the  street,  and  in  this 
strip  the  trees  stand.  In  one  street  a 
giant  of  the  woods  stands  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  the  road  bows  in 
deference  to  his  majesty,  divides  itself 
and  passes  humbly  on  each  side  of  the 
tree.  The  effect  of  these  forest  trees  in 
the  street,  differing  as  to  size,  position 
and  of  any  variety  that  happened  to  he 
there,  is  certainly  unique,  and  to  me. 
most  charming.  Daytona  is  not.  strictly 
speaking,  on  the  coast.  The  Ilalivax 
River,  a  mile  wide,  separates  Daytona 
from  the  long  strip  of  sand  dune  extend¬ 
ing  for  miles  up  and  down  the  coast. 
Crossing  one  of  the  four  mile-long  bridges 
that  cross  the  river  from  Daytona  one  is 
surprised  to  see  the  city  that  has  been 
made  here.  Paved  streets,  churches, 
stores  and  beautiful  residences  and  hotels 
occupy  this  sand  strip.  The  auto  road 
to  the  beach  passes  through  a  driveway 
under  an  immense  hotel,  and  once  on  the 
beach  one  is  on  the  finest  speedway  in 
the  world.  There  are  no  speed  laws  on 
this  beach,  and  it  is  surprisingly  hard; 
the  auto  hardly  makes  a  mark  on  the 
damp  sand.  Here  is  where  the_  world  s 
auto  speed  record  was  made.  150  miles 
an  hour,  I  think  it  was.  Radies  on  horse¬ 
back,  autos,  pedestrians,  and  on  the  left 
as  we  sped  south,  always  the  long  roll 
of  the  sea.  We  made  good  time  down 
the  beach ;  I  won’t  say  how  fast,  but  we 
shot  past  a  flock  of  seagulls,  flying  only 
a  few  yards  from  us.  and  in  the  same 
direction,  as  if  they  had  been  anchored. 

Once  on  the  beach,  one  cannot  “go 
ashore”  with  his  car  anywhere  he  pleases. 
The  dry  sand  stops  a  car  instantly,  and 
in  a  dozen  miles  or  more  there  are  only 
three  places  where  an  auto  can  leave  the 
beach.  We  went  back  to  Orlando  by 
way  of  De  Land,  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
town,  though  we  struck  it  in  a  violent 
thunderstorm  and  could  only  see  it  _  by 
peeping  over  the  top  of  the  auto  curtains. 
This  time  we  crossed  the  St.  Johns  River 
on  a  bridge  and  were  home  in  time  for 
sunner.  george  a.  cosgroye. 


Toe-picking;  Care  of  Little  Chicks 

Replving  to  F.  E.  D.,  on  page  833, 
would  sav  that  there  is  in  my  experience 
no  specific  for  toe-picking.  Nevertheless, 
in  handling  many  thousands  of  baby 
chicks  I  have  scarcely  enough  trouble 
with  it  to  mention.  This  year  out  of 
(i  050  I  had  seven  toes  picked  and  four 
tails  pulled— not  bad.  I  believe.  I  have 
raised  these  chicks  with  a  loss  of  only  5 
per  cent  from  all  causes,  including  70  de¬ 
stroyed  by  cats,  and  now  have  3.100  fine 
pullets  in  the  laying  houses  waiting  for 
September  to  come,  and  liave  sold  2.400 
voting  roosters  weighing  from  1  to  1  Vj 
lbs.  at  seven  weeks,  with  several  hundred 
more  still  to  go.  Besides  this  I  have 
handled  900  heavy-laying  liens.  All  this 
with  no  help  except  my  wife  in  the  even¬ 
ings.  Yet  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  aie 
a  lot  of  men  in  the  game  who  could  an¬ 
swer  this  question  better  than  I  if  they 
will  only  speak  up. 

I  find  that  there  are  three,  things  quite 
important  in  controling  toe-picking.  First 
comes  light.  The  brooder  house  should 
be  kept  slightly  darkened  during  the  first 
four  or  five  weeks  of  the  chick’s  life.  A 
ray  of  light  glistens  on  the  shining  toe 
covering  of  the  chick  and  looks  inviting 
to  the  rest.  We  have  all  seen  them  pick 
at  a  spot  of  sunlight  on  the  floor;  just 
so  with  the  toes.  They  rush  at  it.  the 
skin  is  broken,  blood  comes,  and  then  the 
appetite  is  aroused.  I  use  muslin  over 
the  windows.  Second,  food.  Chicks  seem 
to  need  something  we  do  not  guess  al¬ 
ways,  and  they  seem  to  like  and  want 
something  they  really  don’t  need.  I  have 
many  times  noticed  that  when  the  ground 
bone'  hopper  went  empty  the  picking  be¬ 
gan,  other  things  being  equal.  Also.  1  con¬ 
sider  it  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
raise  chicks  without  milk.  This  year  I  have 
had  only  30  gals,  a  day,  but  it  has  helped 
much  iii  satisfying  the  craving  that  makes 
for  cannibalism  in  chicks.  Especially  is 
the  curd  good  for  this  purpose.  1  he  hard 
little  grains  of  well-drained  curd,  cooked 
just  done,  seem  to  give  them  something 
that  satisfies  both  the  palate  and  the  feel 
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in  the  mouth  as  well.  Keep  grit,  charcoal 
and  bone  always  before  them,  and  sour 
milk  just  as  nearly  all  the  time  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  you  haven’t  it.  try  buying  from 
a  neighbor.  Pure  skim-milk  is  easily 
worth  more  to  raise  chicks  on  than  to 
feed  hogs,  and  a  deal  should  be  easy  to 
make,  especially  if  you  can  use  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  it.  I  find  that  skim-milk,  bran  and 
cracked  corn  make  a  better  growing  and 


laying  feed  than  all  the  “balanced”  ra¬ 
tions  ever  put  up.  This  year  I  offered 
40c  per  cwt.  for  milk  to  a  dairyman  on  a 
cream  route.  He  figured  his  hogs  against 
it,  and  said,  “I  believe  I  would,”  hesitat¬ 
ingly.  I  raised  to  50e,  and  he  most  fell 
over  his  feet  to  grab  it.  If  you  cannot 
get  it:  close  enough  to  do  better,  get  an 
honest  man  to  put  it  in  a  barrel  for  you 


till  the  curd  rises,  then  drain  off  the  water 
and  use  the  curd.  This  way  you  need  go 
after  it  only  once  or  twice  a  week,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  weather. 

Of  course  chicks  need  all  the  green  feed 
they  can  usually  get.  For  this  purpose 
we  have  found  nothing  better  than  Swiss 
chard,  but  usually  cut  clover  or  Alfalfa, 
or,  and  I  like  it  best  by  far,  the  tender 
leaves  and  stalks  of  young  mallow  weed. 


Orlando,  Fla.,  Last  Winter 

We  have  long  observed  that  as  green  feed 
for  hens  it  always  showed  up  in  the  egg 
basket.  Almost  anything  green  and  ten¬ 
der  will  do.  though. 

Third,  change,  and  here  is  where  it  is 
apt  to  keep  you  busy.  Yet  it  is  much  a 
matter  of  wits.  I  remember  coming  back 
one  day  from  town  to  find  the  boy  I  had 
left  to'  watch,  in  despair  The  chickens 


were  at  it  good  and. plenty,  though  but 
little  damage  had  been  done.  A  chick  had 
caught  its  toe  in  the  netting  and  in  flop¬ 
ping  to  get  loose  had  torn  the  skin.  Blood 
came,  and  with  it  trouble.  A  big  per  cent 
of  this  trouble  comes  in  just  such  a  way, 
so  look  out  for  it.  There  was  no  time  to 
lose,  and  nothing  at.  hand  to  feed  a  change 
—nothing!  But,  hold  on !  How  about 
this  newspaper  in  my  pocket?  I  tore  it  in 
two,  crumpled  it  in  my  hands  and  tossed 
it  among  the  chicks.  Of  course  they  scat¬ 
tered  for  a  moment,  but  next  one  they 
were  at  that  paper,  and  how  they  made  it 
rattle.  Sometimes  a  tin  can  will  do ; 
anything  for  a  change.  The  bacon  rind 
stunt  1  have  found  dangerous.  One  of 
the  best  things  I  have  tried  is  just  split 
an  onion — a  big  fellow  is  best — crosswise 
into  two  parts,  and  hang  the  halves  with 
a  string  just  low  enough  so  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  can  get  at  it  well.  It  won’t  last 
over  long,  but  it  will  keep  them  out  of 
mischief. 

It  is  also  very  important  that  the 
wounded  chicks  he  picked  up  immediately. 
Never  let  them  stay  a  moment  longer  than 
absolutely  necessary.  Dip  the  wound  in 
pine  tar  and  put  it  away  from  the  bunch 
till  the  wound  heals.  It  rarely  pays  to 
return  a  wounded  chick  to  the  bunch 
while  even  a  scab  remains,  as  it  will  at¬ 
tract  attention  and  be  quickly  picked  off. 
A  dark  place  is  best  to  confine  the  in¬ 
jured  ones  in.  and  don’t  forget  them. 
They  need  water  and  feed  just  as  badly 
as  the  rest,  and  clean  quarters  more  than 
the  rest.  “Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  safety.”  geo.  F.  hatch. 

California. 


“Mother.”  asked  Johnny,  “is  the  ink 
that  daddy  writes  with  indelible?”  “No, 
it  isn’t.”  answered  his  mother.  “YN  by  .'  ’ 
Johnny  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  “I  m 
glad  it  isn’t.”  he  said,  “for  I  just  spilled 
it  all  over  the  carpet.” — Melbourne  Au¬ 
stralasian. 


to  Buy 


ARE  3tou  one  of  the  many  farmers 

who  need  more  power  to  handle 

the  farm  work  properly?  Do  you  have 

to  work  with  less  help  than  you  need? 

If  so,  you  need  an  International  kerosene  trac¬ 
tor.  The  size  that  gives  you  power  for  your 
heaviest  load  will  handle  all  the  work.  Interna¬ 
tionals  use  only  as  much  fuel  as  the  load  requires. 
They  are  made  to  work  with  farm  machines — 
the  kind  you  are  now  using  —  and  special  hitches 
are  provided  for  all  kinds  of  field  and  road  work. 
Their  belt  pulleys  are  large  enough  to  prevent 
slippage,  run  at  correct  speed,  and  are  set  high 
enough  to  keep  the  belt  off  the  ground.  They  all 
use  kerosene  or  other  low-grade  fuels  which 
means  a  big  saving  in  operating  expense. 

The  Company  to  Buy  From 

You  know  that  we  have  supplied  farmers  with 
high-grade  machines  for  nearly  88  years.  You 
know  that  our  tractors  have  furnished  satisfactory 
farm  power  for  more  than  12  years.  We  have  far 
too  much  at  stake  to  market  machines  of  any  but 
the  highest  standards  of  quality.  We  expect  to 


come  back  some  day  and  sell  you  some  other 
machines  in  the  long  list  you  see  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  In  every  sale  v/a  try  to  build  for  the 
future. 

Tractor  Service  Whenever  Needed 

In  line  with  this  policy,  we  have  developed  a 
service  organization  whicli  now  consists  ot  89 
branch  houses  and  many  thousands  of  loyal  local 
dealers,  wide  awake  and  attentive  to  the  needs  ot 
their  customers.  Service  is  a  very  essential  part 
of  any  tractor  sale.  When  you  buy  an  Interna¬ 
tional  kerosene  tractor  you  buy  with  it  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  an  organization  that  brings  a  well  stocked 
branch  house  or  a  live,  local  dealer  within  tele¬ 
phone  call,  fully  equipped  to  keep  your  tractor 
working  steadily. 

International  Tractor  Sizes 

International  tractors,  all  using  kerosene  for 
fuel,  are  made  in  8-16,  10-20,  and  15-30  H.  P.  sizes. 
A  line  to  the  address  below  will  bring  you  full 
information  about  all  our  tractors  and  about  any 
other  machines  you  mention  in  the  list  shown  in 
this  advertisement. 


The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harvesting  Machine* 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 

Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows  Cultivators 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 


Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime  Sowers 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes 
and  Tedders 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Combination  Sweep  Rakes 
and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Corn  Shelters  Threshers 
Hay  Presses 
Stone  Burr  Mills 


Belt  Machines — Cont. 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 


Daicv  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
(Hand) 

Cream  Separators 
(Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attach. 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 

Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 

Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 
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Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY  BARRON  ENGLISH  STRAIN 

Win.  Egg  records  up  to  274  Eggs  in  one  year.  3.000 
15 renders  on  free  farm  range,  inoculated  and  free 
Irvin  lice-  The  great  Winter  Layers.  Baby  chicks 
< ‘i*  short  notice.  Capacity  10,000  weekly.  The  kind 
that  nve  if  given  half  a  chance  and  mature  into  great 
Winter  layers.  Sate  arrival  of  chicks  guaranteed 
by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  A  Hatch  every  Monday 
a  el  Tuesday.  Circular  free.  EIXiAR  BRIGGS 


box  75 


Ploasant  Valley,  Now  York 


PULLETS  F0R  sale 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  bred  from  200  to  250  egg 
hens.  Early  hatched  for  Fall  laving.  3.000 
more  birds  than  have  room  to  winter.  8*1.50 
to  $2.00  each  according  to  age  and  size. 
Come  and  see  one  of  the  finest 
plants  in  Western  N.  Y. 

FARLEY  PORTER  S0DUS,  N.  Y. 


QUEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

..  (Barron  Foundation) 

*0  .9  Here  is  the  opportunity  you’ve  hern  wnlt- 

ing  for.  Well  matured  pullets  from  our 
3  5  trap-nested  winter  layers.  You  hotter  order 

,t(  •  at  once.  Three  to  four  months  old,  S2  each. 

<*  »  <0  Guaranteed  ready  to  lay.  S3  each 

^  QUEENSBURY  FARMS 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


given: 
connection 
College.  The 
There  are  10  pul- 
All  the  birds  receive  uniform 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  eg"- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  B 

It  is  held  at  >Storrs  post  office  in 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
contest  begins  November  1. 
lets  in  each  pen. 

treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
reed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  ami  also  the  total  number  of  eggs*  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for 
June  5,  1919: 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week 


en- 


week  ending 


1 0-wks. WhiteLeghorn Pullets  |V“-S?  Tmm.ested’ 

heavy  laying  stock.  El,  BRITON  FARM,  Darlington.  Maryland 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs,  Northern  American. 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  eggs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen'ICir. 
FREE.  Most  instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c,  it  is  returnable. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  "and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

Bummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

Jlnr.  Kook,  llig  Healthy  Fellows,  per  100  $1S.75:  50 _ J8.SO 

It.  I.  Reds.  Blue  Ribbon  Strain,  ••  17.00;  60—  s.23 

K.  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  Everlay  Stn.  “  16.00;  60—  K.iO 

Aneonns.  Handsome  Fowls  ••  20.00;  50— 10.50 

S.  C\  W.  Leghorn  *•  14.00;  50—  7.75 

We  solicit  your  tmsiiiess  on  a  square  deal  ba„is— live  arrival  iiar- 
rel  post-paid.  E,  R.  HUMMER  S  CO..  R  D.  A,  Freoctltown,  N.  J. 

BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS 

Greenish-black  feathers;  yellow  skin;  very  hardy; 
fast  giowers;  very  large;  best  for  back  yard  or 
farm.  Eggs  and  chicks  our  specialty.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  Sussex  Farm,  Route  2,  Beliuttr,  7N.J. 

m.wif  K®OK  PELLETS,  *1.26.  Tbomp- 

ft  ■  Sun-Park  strain,  EL  BRITON  FARM,  Darlington,  Md. 

Pearl  Guinea  EggsTI$lty 


I*.  O.  QUIGLEY, 


Goshen,  Y. 


S  5 
per  10 


Giant  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

H  0.  Red  and  B  P  R  Eggs.  S3  per  15.  SluonshiV’e 
Sheep.  II.  J.  VAN  1JYK.E,  Gettysburg,  Penn. 

"\7V'h  i  le  They  3Ljast !  !  !  2 ! 

SANBORN  STRAIN  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

Now  two  months  old.  Free  -range  and  milk  fed  stock  ■ 
S4  each,  Express  paid.  Address 

HARRY  E.  NICHOLS,  R.  F.  0.  No.  I,  Whitson  Farm,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS.  BARRED  TT*  C*  r'  C 
ROCKS,  R  I  REDS  W  WYAN00TTES,  ~  ^ 

S.  C.  W  AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  C2  HICKS 

c*£Log  R1VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  fgg  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

White  Wyandottes  ‘c‘a^i'a”rc!;,i,';!ir 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  111CI.TRT  FARM,  llopsnsll  Jm„si|„„,  n.  t. 

Trios,  $  1  o  . 

FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L  I . 

Laurel  Poultry  Farm. Quebec  . 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms.  N.  H . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario . 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich . 

Rock  Bose  Farm,  N.  Y .  . 

J.  H.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild.  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College.  Oregon 

It.  L.  Smith.  Maine  . 

H.  IS.  Wallace,  ,Jr.,  Mass  . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  A llyn.  Mass . . . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Chickatawbut  Farms,  Mass . . . 

D.  S.  Vaughn.  H.  I . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . . . 

Uolliston  Hill  Poultry  farm,  Mass.... 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario...  . 

W.  Bradley.  Victoria.  B  c . 

Herbert  I,  Warren.  Que.,  Canaua  . 

Mrs  It.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  It.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight.  It.  1 . ’’ 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn . ] ."* 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn . 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . 

E.  Terry  Smith.  Conn _ 
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Light  Brahma 


Light  Brahmas  Only -  to  year-  SR,ecled 


100— 59.  1IATST.UK  SlOrXTAl.N 


Eggs,  16 — $2;  50—86; 
FARM,  NORFOLK,  00. \N. 


I*  II I A  If  C\.R"ff.  Leghorns,  Bar.  Rocks.  Parcel 

If  lllvnd  Fust.  Service.  Cir.  Free.  Guarantee  Satis¬ 


faction.  JACOB  NEIM0ND,  Box  2,  McAlistomlle.  P«. 


Rosa  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds 

7  Wya,,d‘>ttes-  Ecus.  *2-15. 

LMi.n  S> a (7 h  -  Crown  Point,  New  York 

Babv  Chinks  10  Wf)0,la.ch,'v<-'tllt;  20  varieties;  utility  and 
DdUyUllIbKS  exhibition  stock;  list  free.  Stamps 
appreciated.  SPENCElt  HATCHERY,  Spencer,  Ohio 


SPECIAL 


Those  purchasing  eggs 
chicks  must  understand 


NOTICE 

and  baby 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.J.. 

Homer  P.  Denting,  Conn _ 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J  . .  . 

Pleasantville  Farms.  N.  Y. 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  It.  J . 

Natick  Farm,  It.  I . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.. 

Jacob  E.  Jansen. Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  11. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Harvey  A.  Drew,  N.  J . 

F,  W.  Cumpstoue.  Conn . 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A,  Schwarz,  Cal .  31 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 
Blue  Andalusian  Club  of  America, N.Y 
OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,Ore. . .. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N.  Y . 

Kobt.  C.  Ogle.  N.Y . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Edward  T.  Tonissen.  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  I . 

Kirk  up  Bros.  N.  Y . """ 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Exmore  Farms.  Pa .  " 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

W m.  L.  Gil bert  Home. Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . ; . 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  N.  Y... 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.Y . 

b  s.  eiis.  n.  j . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y _ „ . 

W.  B.  Atkinson,  Conn . '/[' 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  .1 . ” 

Westwood  Farm.  N.  Y . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen.  N.  J  _ 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm.  N.  j 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J  . 

It.  Lindsey  Ireland.  Ky . 

E  A.  Ballard.  Pa. . . . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass.  ..!!!! .  M 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards. Conn _  51 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass _ 


Total 

860 

914 

986 

1203 

1128 

937 

733 

940 

896 

691 

879 

1013 

693 

747 

783 


773 

786 

984 

671 

831 

839 

690 


878 

1052 

844 

895 

914 

1112 

864 

679 

773 

976 


715 

611 

764 


999 

764 

907 

614 

687 

1183 

913 

887 

791 

10,9 


1003 

839 

506 


J  W  Welch,  Neb . 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuesen,  Conn. 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . . 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . 

Tarbell  Farms.  N.  Y . 


for  hatching 
lhat  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  ihe 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 


Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

I).  Tailored,  Wash .  .  48 

M.  J.  Quackenbusli.  N.  J...  . . 

'Fne  Y  ales  Farm.  N  Y . 

Herbert.  O  Maxliaiu.  K  ;... 

W.  B.  Kiett.  Ill . .  “■ 

Ellwooit  Newton,  Cent) . 

C.  S  Green,  N.  j  . 

Coleman  Miles.  til . 

Total . 


37 

745 

47 

692 

48 

787 

53 

TiiO 

39 

988 

48 

836 

46 

747 

52 

743 

49 

967 

62 

804 

49 

854 

47 

1017 

47 

756 

48 

774 

45 

852 

59 

887 

52 

585 

42 

949 

53 

9  9 

46 

760 

39 

816 

53 

919 

53 

7ss 

53 

737 

55 

1085 

45 

874 

49 

688 

50 

799 

42 

905 

44 

763 

53 

950 

52 

1046 

65 

914 

37 

676 

48 

809 

42 

705 

46 

665 

58 

830 

46 

897 

52 

708 

39 

817 

37 

798 

41 

725 

541 

757 

48 

1038 

42 

816 

35 

597 

37 

767 

41 

735 

44 

742 
1*0 1 

»»o 

43 

liJl 

739 

— 

-  - - 

4237 

33353 

ioro  Eyes 


A  GENTS  WANTED 

on  salary  to  canvass  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  New 
England.  Experience  not 
necessary,  but  must  have 
ability.  Permanent  position 
for  right  parties. 

.4  ddress : — 

M.  L.  ASELTINE,  Box  l.’  o 
S  PR  I NG  FIELD,  M  A  S  S . 

Of* 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  YV.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Chicks  with 

Small  chickens  have  sore  eves;  thev 
keep  them  closed  and  rub  their'  heads  on 
using  a  weak  solution 
a  cup. 
x.  G. 


them 

their  back.  I  am  using  a  c 

of  boracic  acid ;  dip  their  heads  iu 
Is  there  a  better  way? 

Massachusetts. 

I  know  of  no  better  “dip”  for  the 
chicks’  heads  than  this,  but  I  should  avoid 
too  vigorous  treatment  with  any  dip. 
Keep  the  chicks  in  clean  quarters,  free 
from  cold  drafts  and  damp  or  foul  litter, 
t* -3  c  theu  a  run  upon  dean  sod  in  the 
‘UU  and  air,  and,  if  in  heated  brooders, 
do  not  <  verheat  them  at  night.  Catarrhal 
co .:d. lions  t  f  the  eyes  should  net  prove 
serious  if  chicks  are  kept  under  whole¬ 
some  conditions.  Sometimes,  however, 
these  are  hut  the  first  symptoms  of  roup 
a  contagious  ami  fatal  disease.  .-Vnv 
chicks  having  this  trouble  that  you  de¬ 
scribe  should  he  removed  from  the  flock 
ami  placed  by  themselves  until  tliev  have 
recovered.  M.  u.  d. 


Eliminate  Grain  Losses 


WITH 


Dependable  Cribs  and  Bins 


_________  Capacityfrom  100 1  olO^OOO bushels,  ^slze^or^very^r^.' 

All  Metal— Ventilated— Rat,  Fire  and  Mold  Proof 

Corn  or  grain  stored  in  Dickelman  — 

cribs  or  bins  is  absolutely  safe.  These 
Cribs  and  Bins  soon  pay  for  them¬ 
selves,  often  in  one  season’s  time.  In 
addition  to  the  remarkable  savings 
in  grain,  the  Dickelman  is  the  only 
absolutely  weatherproof,  scientifically  ven¬ 
tilated  bin.  The  outward  and  downward  per¬ 
forations  and  center  ventilator  give  perfect 
circulation  of  air,  with  absolute  protection 
from  the  most  driving  rain,  sleet  or  snow. 

WRITE  US  for  our  illustrated  instructive 
pookiet.  It  can  help  you  solve  your  grain 
losses  Do  this  now.  It’s  free  to  you. 

dickelman  mfg.  CO. 

333  Main  Street  Forest,  Ohio 


Agents: 

*W//M 


We  have  an  attractive  propo¬ 
sition.  Write  now  for  details 


Raised  on  H-O 
Steam- Cooked 
Chick  Feed 

YOUR  chicks— protect  them  while 
they  can’t  protect  themselves.  Give 
them  H-0  Steam -Cooked  Chick 
Feed  —  it  will  save  chicks  for  you. 

The  new,  5-lb.  carton 

of  H-0  Steam-Cooked  Chick  Feed 
is  a  handy,  durable  and  compact 
way  to  get  acquainted  with  us. 
Your  dealer  can  get  it  for  you. 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  dealer, 
write  for  samples  and  we  will  arrange 
to  have  you  supplied. 

THE  H-0  COMPANY,  Feed  Dept.,  Bufla’.o,  N.  Y. 

Members  U.S.  Food  Administration.  License  No.  G- 12,996 
JohnLCampbell.  Eastern  Sales  Aft.,  Hartford.  Conn. 

S.  C,  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

March  and  April  Hatched 

Price  $2.00  to  $2.50  each.  KJiUS2i£K 
Columbia  Poultry  Farm  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

and  B*eVt  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

importation  jn  1917.  ’  Cockerels  and  Pullets  from 
es  0 ’  - "  10  283-egg  sires;  150-276  (la  in  - 

to  -W  Sires.  E.  B.  Gates.  Lincoln.  Delaware 


TIFFANY’S 

SUPERIOR 

CHICKS 


SILVER  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  WHITE, 
BUFF  AND  BARRED  ROCKS,  S.  C.  R  I 
REDS.  WHITE  L  E  G  H  0  R  N  S,  PEKIN  AND 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  AND  EGGS. 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenitviile,  Pa. 


1000 


QUALITY  CHICKS  ,  ER 


- WEEK 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Lady  Eglantine 
Strain.  Record — 314  eggs  Sur¬ 
prising  low  price.  Write  for  catalog,  free. 

Dr.  PRUDHOMME.  Box  R,  THURMONT,  MARYLAND 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns.  R.I. Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  3000  Chicks, 
4500  Eggs,  weekly.  Circular:  A.  S.  HALL, Wallingford.  Conn. 

Pro,»Pt  shipments  by  parcel  post  prepaid 
If  llICKS  ami  safe  delivery  guaranteed  8.  C.  White 
,  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. 

Catalog  Free.  THE  CYCLONE  lliTCHEKY,  llillentown,  !■». 


RABBITS 


Belgian  Hares 

(Rabbits)  Utility  Stock 

Reds,  Grays,  and  Broken  colors.  3  to  4  nios.old.  So 
Pair:  IS 7  Trio.  For  answer  to  questions  send  stamp 

CHAS  A.  COOK.  220  Washington  St..  GENEV 


Pedigreed  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits 

Matured  and  youngsters;  good  color;  reasonable 

C.  F.  Sawyer  -  Dexter.  New  York 


Dolman  M  a  roc  B"Yns  Reds,  from  pedigreed  bucks.  Fiv 
LGigidll  ft  a  I  Co  mo**,  old,  three  dollars  each.  Paiis.  ttv 
dollars.  L».  S.  ROBINSON,  Trumansburg*,  N. 


ForSale-BELCIAN  HARES 

One  bivk,  6  JIos.  old,  and  ttvo  does.  $10  for  the 
trio.  W.  H.  GIESSE,  Aiuityville,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


FOIt  SALE.  Fine  stock. 


foung  Belgian  Hares  umV«  la-.v«ENce.  m,. 


Rufus 

Red 


Belgians,  Flemish  Giants,  English  and  Dutch  Hares  PSd 

You  can  buy  your  Foundation  for  a  trifle  more  than  Common  Stock  from 

First  Prize  Winners  of  this  Country  and  Eneland 

Boston  Janol9.9  Three  Mtmcie,  lad..  Feb  1919,  Two.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich  .  Apr  lai^Nine  Prize  Winners 

1  he  off  prtng  of  this  quality  is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  the  offspring  of  poor  stock 
I  Guarantee  Satisfaction  and  Safe  Delivery,  anywhere  in  America,  or  Money  Refunded! 

JOSEPH  BLANK  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Ave.  MT.  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 

HILLPOT  CHICKS  IK, 

Strong  healthy  chicks  from  heavy  layers.  Well  bred,  well  hatched— the  ? 
sort  that  starts  you  right  in  10rt  = 

poultry  raising.  Post  prepaid  ....  ^  °°  *”>  | 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  with-  'J  hit«  Lechorna  01  LOO  *7.50  *4.00  = 

111  1200  miles  r  ljrown  Leghurn,  16.00  8.50  4.5o  = 

ill  law  nines.  Book  Free .  K.  I.  lCed»  18.00  9.50  5.00  § 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 

luinimitriiuiiiii.muuniuiiiuiimiuituMKUiuiMiniiiiii 


Box  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

. |n“imi"n»iniiiinmnnm,iinm,Um,1|,,u|l,|l|„lnm||„|||||||u^||l||||||[||||||[|n 


BAB 


SPECIAL  sale  s.  c.  white  leghorns 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  at  Cut  Prices 


Ready  lor  Shipment—  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  July  1st,  8th  &  10th 

Reds  and  White  Rocks,  July  10th  and  15th 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .... 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  . 


25  Chicks 

SO  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$13. CG 

•  •  5.50 

10.00 

20.00 

5.50 

10.00 

20.00 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

$120.00 


TerrnsCash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.O.  D.,  but  wiil  guarantee  to  deliver  ihc  chl'-L.  c  .  i 

cond.tton.  It  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  bee^f  eha^^ 
I  hese  chicks  are  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pure  bred  stock,  the  kind  that  will  r ,  , 

To  ^  sure  of  getting  Kerr's  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  no" 


FRENCHTOWHyK^K 


1038 


v- 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  three  circulars  in 
one  mail  from  S.  C.  Pandolfo,  the  pur¬ 
port  of  which  were  to  prove  that  the  Pan 
Motor  Co.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  and  Mr. 
Pandolfo’s  stock  promotion  methods  are 
all  right.  In  the  circular  Mr.  Pandolfo 
tries  to  make  it  appear  that  a  conspiracy 
has  been  formed  to  ruin  the  Pan  Motor 
Car  Co.,  and  refers  to  Richard  H.  Lee 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  as  a  “would-be  character  and 
business  assasin.”  All  this  sounds  like 
the  vaporings  of  E.  G.  Lewis  at  the  time 
the  Government  curbed  his  activities  in 
the  interests  of  his  victims,  whose  money 
he  squandered  to  the  tune  of  ten  millions 
or  more.  The  Government’s  case  of  fraud 
against  Pandolfo  has  been  set  for  Sep¬ 
tember  22.  It  is  reported  that  his  attor¬ 
ney  endeavored  the  put  the  case  off  until 
a  later  date,  while  Pandolfo  has  paraded 
as  the  innocent  victim  of  a  conspiracy 
eager  for  immediate  trial.  As  in  the 
Lewis  case,  the  protection  of  the  public 
is  the  only  object  of  the  Government  in 
the  prosecution. 

Frank  D.  Ryan,  member  of  the  broker¬ 
age  firm  of  J.  M.  Grant  &  Co.,  14S2 
Broadway,  which  let  the  public  in  on 
Potts  Canyon  mining  stock  last  week  and 
for  a  few  days  made  it  look  like  an  in¬ 
fant  wonder  on  the  curb,  was  arrested 
last  night  in  the  office  of  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Swann.  He  is  accused  of  having 
conspired  to  get  $23,7S<^  from  B.  Warren 
Corkran  &  C-o.,  bankers  and  brokers  of 
Baltimore,  by  a  stratagem  so  slick  that 
even  the  complainant  cannot  help  smil¬ 
ing  over  it. — Daily  Paper. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  inexperienced 
investors  are  caught  in  get-rich-quick 
stock  selling  traps  when  a  prominent 
brokerage  house  familiar  with  all  the 
arts  of  the  trickster  falls  victim.  This 
alleged  swindle  was  perpetrated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Potts  Canyon  Mining 
Co.  stock,  which  had  been  active  on  the 
curb  market.  Investigation  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  market  for  this  stock  was 
fictitious  or  manufactured.  The  District 
Attorney  is  active  in  running  to  earth 
these  pirates  of  the  stock  market  and  the 
responsible  brokerage  houses  are  also  en¬ 
deavoring  to  rid  the  trade  of  unscrupu¬ 
lous  houses.  The  exposure  indicates  how. 
careful  ordinary  investors  should  be  when 
even  the  elect  can  be  deceived  in  this 
way. 

What  is  the  standing  of  the  Buffalo 
Texas  Oil  Co..  700  Brisbane  Building, 
Buffalo.  N.  V.?  I  understand  they  are 
trying  to  sell  stock  in  this  community, 
claiming  that  they  have  a  tract  of  land 
verv  near  where  some  very  productive 
wells  are  located  in  Texas,  and  cite  one 
or  more  persons  who  have  received  many 
times  the  amount  invested  in  said  nearby 
wells.  A.  K.  P. 

New  York. 

“A  tract  of  land  near  productive  oil 
wells”  is  very  flimsy  grounds  on  which 
to  part  with  good  money,  even  if  this 
claim  were  verified.  Not  10  per  cent  of 
the  oil  concerns  are  ever  heard  of  again 
after  the  public  has  absorbed  a  large 
amount  of  the  stock.  Let  all  understand 
that  they  are  gambling  with  their  money 
when  they  put  it  into  the  stock  of  oil  con¬ 
cerns  not  well  established.  When  any¬ 
one  “invests”  in  concerns  of  this  kind 
with  his  eyes  wide  open  he  has  no  cause 
to  complain  when  he  loses  his  money. 

Is  the  Monarch  Paint  Co.,  Cleveland, 
O.,  a  reliable  concern?  The  persistence 
of  their  “follow-up”  letters  makes  me  a 
little  suspicious.  If  their  roofing  paint 
is  what  they  claim  I  want  some  of  it. 

Virginia.  G.  w.  B. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  methods 
of  Monarch  Paint  Co.,  we  think  the  sus¬ 
picion  justified.  There  are  a  number  of 
concerns  in  Cleveland  selling  a  cheap 
roofing  paint  which,  according  to  our  in¬ 
formation,  is  a  tar  production.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  patronize  reliable  and  well-es¬ 
tablished  paint  houses,  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  which  can  be  relied  upon. 

* 

Early  in  February  I  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Win.  B.  Whitney,  Marlborough, 
N.  Y.,  breeder  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  I 
received  his  catalogue  later  on  April  12. 
I  ordered  a  $5  setting  of  eggs.  He  ac* 


knowledged  the  order  and  would  ship  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  received  the  eggs  on 
May  12.  I  thought  the  eggs  looked  queer 
when  I  received  them.  I  set  them  under 
two  good  hens,  tested  them  on  the  fourth 
day.  and  found  he  had  sent  me  old  incu¬ 
bator  eggs.  One  seemed  good.  Kept  them 
all  under  hens,  tested  on  seventh  day,  and 
the  whole  15  were  bad.  The  germs  were 
in  all  stages  of  incubation,  from  genuine 
floaters  to  chicks  two  weeks  old  dead  in 
the  shells  when  he  sent  them.  I  wrote 
him  on  the  seventh  day,  requesting  him 
to  return  the  money ;  have  not  heard  from 
him.  I  have  all  the  eggs  here  to  prove 
what  I  say.  Would  you  take  it  up  with 
him  and  see  if  he  will  not  make  an  adjust¬ 
ment?  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble 
with  him  before?  W.  n.  R. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  trouble  with  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney  before,  while  his  advertising  has  never 
appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  In  taking  up 
previous  complaints  with  Mr.  Whitney 
he  replied  with  such  abusive,  scurrilous 
letters  that  we  refuse  to  open  corre¬ 
spondence  with  him  again. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  certificate  for 
three  shares  of  stock  in  Cleveland  &  Par¬ 
kersburg  Oil  Co.  Can  you  advise  through 
your  paper  whether  this  company  is  do¬ 
ing  business  yet?  The  last  I  heard  from 
them  they  moved  out  West.  w.  A.  b. 

Ohio. 

We  can  find  no  record  of  this  oil  com¬ 
pany,  and  authorities  consulted  advise  us 
that  there  is  no  record  of  the  stock  here. 
If  any  subscriber  can  furnish  any  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Cleveland  &  Parkers¬ 
burg  Oil  Co.  we  shall  welcome  it. 

An  old-timer  who  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  newspaper  notoriety,  because 
of  his  peculiar  financial  operations.  Jared 
Flagg,  is  now  again  in  business  under  the 
name  of  the  .T.  Flagg  Corporation,  with 
quarters  at  15  East  40tli  Street,  _  New 
York  City.  The  scheme  employed  is  the 
old  one  of  promising  investors  to  net  them 
a  hi"',  percentage  annually.  To  let  Jared 
Flagg  make  this  money  for  himself  would 
be  the  safest  course  for  investors  to  fol¬ 
low,  rather  than  allow  him  to  experiment 
with  their  capital. — Financial  World. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Jared 
Flagg’s  operations  a  few  years  ago  prom¬ 
ised  riches  to  his  customers  exceeded  only 
by  that  of  the  520  per  cent  Miller.  As  a 
result  the  United  States  officials  raided 
his  office  to  secure  evidence  against  him. 
We  shall  look  for  like  promises  of  easy 
riches  to  emanate  from  his  office  again 
in  the  near  future.  The  stock  in  trade 
of  these  easy  money  artists  is  the  cupidity 
of  the  public,  with  the  result  that  this 
class  of  operators  live  a  life  of  luxury  on 
the  small  savings  of  frugal  people. 

Frequently  claims  filed  with  us  against 
express  companies  and  others  are  investi¬ 
gated  and  finally  settled  direct  with  the 
shipper  or  complainant.  Linder  our  sys¬ 
tem  we  follow  up  these  claims  regularly, 
and  it  often  occurs  that  our  time  and 
the  time  of  the  company  is  used  in  look¬ 
ing  up  the  claims  and  answering  cor¬ 
respondence  after  the  settlement  has  been 
made  with  the  shipper.  This  expense  of 
time  and  energy  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  shipper  has  neglected  to  notify  us 
when  the  settlement  is  made.  To  save 
this  confusion  and  loss  of  time  we  re¬ 
quest  that  when  settlement  is  made  direct 
that  we  be  advised  promptly,  so  that  the 
claim  can  be  closed  and  further  work 
on  it  avoided.  The  express  company  is 
now  claiming  that  many  of  the  old  claims 
have  been  settled  satisfactorily  with  ship¬ 
pers.  If  yours  has  been  adjusted  direct, 
advise  us. 


Robins  and  Strawberries 

How  can  one  prevent  robins  from  eat¬ 
ing  strawberries?  A  year  ago  this  Spring 
I  set  out  a  bed  of  strawberries  in  my  back¬ 
yard  ;  what  few  berries  there  were  last 
season  were  pounced  upon  by  the  robins 
as  fast  as  they  ripened.  This  season  I 
have  the  promise  of  a  nice  lot  of  berries, 
and  the  robins  are  thicker  than  ever,  and 
seem  to  be  waiting  for  the  feast.  t>.  w.  B. 

We  never  found  a  complete  remedy  ex¬ 
cept  keeping  someone  constantly  on  hand 
to  frighten  the  robins  away.  This  bird  is 
protected  and  cannot  be  shot,  but  dis¬ 
charging  a  gun  or  pistol  loaded  with  blank 
cartridges  will  frighten  him  away.  We 
have  tried  scarecrows,  stuffed  cats,  red 
flags,  bright  pieces  of  tin,  glass  and  other 
remedies,  but  they  fail.  The  robin  seems 
to  know  he  is  under  legal  protection  and 
he  becomes  very  bold  in  berry  time.  The 
robin  is  a  nuisance  and  a  robber.  He  de¬ 
stroys  more  fruit  for  us  than  any  other 
song  bird,  and  we  think  he  is  of  little  help 
as  an  insect  destroyer.  lie  destroys  many 
angle  worms,  but  few  really  injurious  in¬ 
sects. 


nwoTiS 

Li(flUaMPow 

Fairbanks-Morse  quality  is  built  into 
every  part  of  this  40-light  “F”  plant — 
mounted  complete  on  one  base.  Instru¬ 
ment  board  is  conveniently  placed  over 
dynamo — power  is  our  famous  “Z”  throt¬ 
tling  governor  engine.  Can  also  be  used 
to  run  a  washing  machine,  churn,  cream 
separator. 

The  entire  construction  is  extremely 
simple — workmanship  and  materials  the 
best  possible.  A  touch  of  a  button  starts 
the  plant — simply  touch  another  button  to 
stop  it.  Your  nearby  dealer  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  “F”  plant  and  will  show  you 
what  it  will  do  for  you. 

40  LIGHTFPIANT 

1295 


(CompUtm  F.O.B. 
Indianapolis) 

A  distinctive  de¬ 
sign  in  larger 
•‘F"  plants  is 
offered  as  below; 

65  Light* 
100  Lights 
200  Light* 


Erect  Your 

UNADILLA  SILO 
NOW 

Much  waste  of  good  corn 
comes  in  ordering  your  silo 
too  late  to  get  it  erected  in 
time  to  receive  the  corn  crop 
at  its  best. 

Get  your  Unadilla  Silo  and 
erect  it  now.  We  guarantee 
purchasers  against  a  decline  in 
prices  this  season.  They  may  be 
higher — for  lumber 
prices  are  climbing. 

Buy  a  Unadilla — 
it’s  the  choice  of 
leading  dairymen 
and  stockmen. 

15 if?,  welt  illustrated 
catalog  FREE.  Send 
for  it  and  prices  today. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Box  C 

Unadilla,  N.  Y.  or 

Dei  Moine, 

Iowa 


Write  for  Silver’s^ 

New  Book  on 
Silo  Fillers 


1^ 


Increase  Your 
Dairy  and  Stock  Profits 

1918  catalog  tells  how  "Silverizcd  Silage" 
brings  maximum  yield  from  dairy  cows— 
puts  weight  on  latstock.  ‘'Ohio"-Cut  silage 
is  letter  feed— cut  dean— packs  air-tight  in 
the  silo— avoids  air  pockets— mold-proof.  Get 
the  iacts  about  Silver's  “Ohio'*  Silo  Fillers  and 
i  ced  Cutters,  used  by  Experiment  Stations  every¬ 
where.  88  styles  and  A 
sizes.  Cata¬ 
log  FREE, 

The  Silver 
Mfg.  Co., 

’364Br«stlwny. 

SALEM.  OHIO 


Vi  OFF  SILOS 

I  will  sell  by  mail,  at  just 
FlalfPrice,  my  entire  pres¬ 
ent  stock  of  Five  Hundred 
Silos.  This  make  of  Silos 
has  been  on  the  market  for 
many  years,  and  has  given 
complete  satisfaction  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  All 
are  new  and  first-class. 
Place  your  order  within 
the  next  Thirty  Days  and 
save  precisely  one- half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  fuli 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  some  time  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 
2.12  Willow  St-,  SIDNEY,  N.  V 


{GI9BE5119CP| 

SIDUEy.  MV 


Before  You  Buy  Your.  Silo. 

investigate  the  reliable  Green  Mountain,  bend 
k.  for  circulars  describing?  long-life,  tight 
.construction,  now  Anchorage  System,  etc. 
Creamiry  Packaga  M(g.  Co.,  338  Wist  Si*  Rutland,  VL 


BR! GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Products, 

Prices 

and 

T  rade 

( Continued 

from 

page 

1035 

) 

BEANS, 

V 

Marrow.  100  lbs _ 

@11  75 

Pea . 

..  (i  75 

Cat  7  75 

Medium  ..  . 

. .  ti  75 

C(i  7  75 

Bed  Kidney . 

. 

.11  25 

@|:t  no 

YV  bite  Kidney  . 

.11  75 

(a  J  2  25 

Y’ellow  Eye  . 

. .  7  25 

@  7  50 

Miiui,  OnlifornfA . 

. . 

....... 

..900 

<«.  9  50 

FRI'ITS. 

Many  of  (ho  strawberries  received 
show  the  effects  of  drought.  Choice 
nearby  have  wholesaled  up  to  MO  to  -10c 
per  qt.  Peaches  are  in  large  supply,  but 
averaging  poor.  Watermelons  lower. 


Strawberries,  qt . 

Oranges,  box  . 

Lemons,  box  . 

Grape  Fruit . 

Pineapples.  3(>s  to  30s . 

Peaches,  Southern.  6-bkt.  crate  . 

Muskmelons.  bu .  . 

Watermelons,  carload . , 

Black  nerries,  qt . 

Cherries,  81b.  bkt . 

Gooseberries,  qt  . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

VEGETABLES. 


20  (a  40 
.  3  50  @7  00 
6  25  m  7  50 
4  oo  <a  s  oo 
.  4  50  @  5  75 
.  1  00  @  4  00 
1  00  @  4  25 
150  00  @  550  00 
18  <fc  25 
75  ®  90 

8  (at  20 

15  Cat  20 


New  potatoes  in  large  supply  and 
lower.  Trade  in  old  stock  dull.  Peas 
and  string  beans  high  when  choice.  Cab¬ 
bage  market  strong. 


Potatoes— old,  180  lbs .  2  00  @  3  50 

Southern,  new.  bbl..  best  .  4  00  @  6  00 

Southern,  common  to  good  .  1  50  @  3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  2  00  @  6  50 

Beets,  new.  bul .  2  00  @  3  oo 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @4  00 

Cabbage— bbl .  125  @  2  25 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @100 

Ooions.  new.  bu .  2  00  4  00 

String  Beans  bu .  100  @4  00 

Squash.  New.  bu.  ,  .  50  @  150 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  00  @4  00 

Spinach,  bbl  .  50  @  1  25 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl.....  .  2  00  (a.  3  00 

Kale,  bbl  .  .  50  @  l  oo 

Okra,  bu .  2  00  @  3  50 

Asparagus,  doz.... .  2  50  @  4  00 

Cucumbers,  bu . . .  1  50  @  3  25 

Peas.  bu.  bkt . . . 100  @1  50 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  1  00  ®  4  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  @2  00 

Rhubarb. 100  bunches  .  2  00  @4  50 

Sweet  Corn,  bbl.  . .  6  00  <§t  8  00 

Cauliflower,  bu.  bkt . .  1  00  to  3  00 

Horseradish.  100  lbs .  4  00  @  6  00 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  fa  2  50 

Rbmaine,  bbl . ......  75  @  1  25 

Mushrooms,  lb . . .  50  <sa  90 

RAY  AND  8TBAYV. 


Uay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . .46  00  @47  00 

No.  2 . 44  00  @45  00. 

No.  3 . 40  U0  @42  00 

No  grade  . 27  00  @35  00 

Clover  mixed . 35  00  @45  00 

Straw.  Rye . 13  00  @1400 


GRAIN. 

Following  arc  the  Covernmcnt  prices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets: 
New  York.  $2.37 %  ;  Chicago.  $2  23:  Bal¬ 
timore,  $2.3514  :  Kansas  City.  $2.13;  St. 
Louis,  $2.21.  Corn.  No.  3.  yellow.  New 
York,  $1.98% :  Chicago.  $1.80%.  Rye, 
New  York,  $1.66.  Oats,  No.  2,  white, 
82c. 


WOOL. 


The  twentieth  Government  auction  sale 
o'"  wool  at  Boston  opened  June  IS.  About 
3.750.000  lbs.  were  offered,  41  per  cent 
being  withdrawn.  On  the  scoured  basis 
fine  short  Texas  brought  $1,23  to  $1.25; 
fine  medium  California,  $1;  New  Mexico. 
$1.33. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales  * 

June  30 — Registered  Holsteins.  E.  E. 
Risley,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

July  1 — Milking  Shorthorns.  Brad¬ 
ford  Co..  Pa.,  Breeders’  Association. 
Troy.  Pa..  Fair  Grounds. 

July  4 — Holsteins.  Otsego  County 
Holstein  Club,  Richfield  Springs.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  6-8 — Holsteins.  Quality  Holstein, 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Oct.  8-9 — Holsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  Lacona, 
N.  Y.,  manager. 

Oct.  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 


itHKv  a  norxvuAN  noon,  sell  mendets 

rlXGlIlo  a pn lent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  ill  nil  u  t  e  u  8  i  1  s-.  Sample  p  a  c  k  ag  c  I  i  ce. 

COLLETTE  tl  F(».  CO.,  Iicpt.  108.  A metcrdiiiii.  N.Y. 


K.  E. 


We  can  sell  any  farm  that  is 
priced  right.  Submit  full  details. 

S  L  O  <1  U  M  ,  141  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


We  have  (many  able-bodied 
young  men.  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man.  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthrope 
organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
Inis  Kate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise- 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Egtcs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  ko  under  proper  heading  on  other  passes, 
beetl  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us.  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Capable  woman  as  cook  in  smell 
Summer  hotel  located  in  mountains  about  100 
miles  from  New  York  City;  must  be  good,  all 
around  plain  cook;  state  experience  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  5627,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POl’LTRYMAN  WANTED— Experienced  and 

capable  to  take  charge  of  plant  about  four 
to  five  thousand  hens.  Leghorns  and  Reds. 
D  ili  Mi  m moth  Incubator,  on  private  estate, 
near  New  York.  Plant  run  on  strictly  commer¬ 
cial  basis.  Good  cottage  and  salary,  with  bonus 
to  honest,  capable  man,  with  chance  to  advance 
his  interests  if  work  is  conducted  to  mutual 
advantage.  ADVERTISER  5634,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a  Stat 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  salary  $45  i 
month  for  men  and  $30  for  women,  with  main 
tenaiice.  State  age  when  applying.  Apply  t. 
SCPERINTKNDENT,  Letchworth  Village 
Thiells,  N.  Y. 


FEMALE  attendants  for  an  insane  hospital;  pay 
$30  a  month,  board  and  laundry.  Address  S. 
LORD.  -Stamford?,  Conn. 


M  ANTED — A  married  man  for  farm  work;  must 
be  willing  to  help  milk  and  care  for  small 
herd  of  cows:  wages  sixty  dollars  per  month 
all  tile  year  round,  with  good  house,  fuel,  milk 
ami  vegetables.  L.  B.  WIHTTEM.ORE,  Burt 
Rond.  Taunton,  Mass. 


W  ANTED  Foultryman  to  work  with  owner  on 
up-to-date  poultry  farm;  married  or  single; 
give  reference  and  wages  expected;  advance¬ 
ment  to  right  man.  F.  E.  UPSON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  a  Jersey  farm  in  Vermont,  a 
competent,  butter-maker:  married;  preferably 
no  family:  wife  to  keep  house  and  cook  for  two 
men:  everything  furnished:  modern  conven¬ 
iences:  give  age.  experience,  references  and 
salary  expected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
5t>09,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


"ANTED — Poultry  man,  working  manager,  mar¬ 
ried  preferred,  capable  of  eontinning  a  paying 
commercial  poultry  plant  in  Southeastern  Mass.; 
half  equipment;  a  good  position  is  open  for  a 
willing  worker,  strictly  sober  and  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  references:  bouse  furnished;  state  refer¬ 
ences,  date  at  liberty,  experience,  age.  family 
and  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  WINSOR 
FARM.  Acushnet  Station,  New  Bedford.  Mass. 


MILKER  for  certified  dairy: 

teamster  for  handling  farm 
fifty  and  board:  half  fare 
'  ALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville, 


fifteen  cows:  also 
machinery;  wages, 
paid.  RARITAN 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Four  first-class  milkers  for  certified 
dairy:  extra  pay  if  satisfactory;  we  also  need 
a  married  man  as  foreman,  and  a  herdsman  for 
125  cows.  CARWYTI1AM  FARM.  Rridgehamp- 
ton.  N.  Y. 


W  ANTED — Calf  man  on  an  up-to-date  Jersey 
breeding  establishment:  must  lie  capable  of 
raising  good  calves:  compensation  to  su<-!i  a 
man  will  be  good:  married  man  preferred,  with 
no  family.  Write  at  once  to  WHITE  110RSE 
FARMS.  Pnoli.  I*a. 


The  Maine  Apple  Box 

Regarding  the  Maine  apple  box.  our 
law  makes  a  box  18xll%xl0%  a- legal 
measure  on  apples,  and  that  is  the  size 
of  box  which  is  ordinarily  used.  There 
is.  however,  an  alternative,  providing  that 
if  that  siz<^  box  is  not  used,  a  box  con¬ 
taining  2,350  cu.  in.  is  a  legal  measure, 
and  stub  a  box  may  be  made  in  any 
shape.  As  this  is  about  176  cu.  in.  larger 
than  the  regular  box,  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  made  use  of. 

JOHN  A.  ROBERTS, 

Commissioner. 


The  Berkshire  County  (Mass.)  Berk¬ 
shire  Club  has  come  to  be  a  very  lively 
ami  useful  institution.  It  recently  held 
its  fourth  sale  at  Lee,  Mass.  The  main 
object  of  this  sale  was  to  distribute  into 
the  hands  of  the  new'  breeders  in  the 
county  suitable  young  animals  with  which 
to  build  up  line  herds  of  Berkshire's.  This 
effort  was  successful,  with  the  result  mat 
many  excellent  hogs  were  distributed. 
This  organization  is  able  to  be  of  great 
service  to  the  county,  and  to  Northern 
Massachusetts  in  general.  Its  history 
shows  what  can  be  done  for  any  breed 
by  a  thorough  organization  and  'a  good 
amount  of  hustle.  The  highest  nrice  at 
this  sale  was  obtained  by  High  wood 
Dutchess  142.  She  weighed  245  lbs.  at 
233  days  old,  and  brought  $195.  being 
sold  to  Flintstone  Farm.  A  number  of 
other  excellent  gilts  were  also  well  placed 
The  sale  was  followed  by  a  banquet,  and 
a  general  get-together  of  Berkshire  breed¬ 
ers. 


WANTED — -Two  single  men  in  up-to-date  dairy; 

one  to  milk,  with  machine,  anti  care  for  herd 
of  twenty  purebred  Holsteins:  the  other  to  make 
cottage  cheese,  lint  ter  and  care  for  milk  in 
dairy  house:  give  wages  and  ability  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  JAVA  FARM,  Annapolis,  Md. 


M  AN  I  ED  a*  once;  middle-aged  poultryinau  on 
commercial  poultry  farm,  and  one  that  lias 
produced  results  and  well  recommended  MRS 
ISAHELL  LIGHT.  Thiells.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man.  expert  on  tractors 
engines  and  repairing  general  farm  machinery! 
t\  DRYSDAI.E  BLACK.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


"  ANTED — Strictly  first-class  herdsman  for 
registered  Jersey  herd  in  New  Jersev:  one 
capable  of  producing  clean  milk,  making  semi¬ 
official  records,  handling  milking  machine  and 
a  good  calf  man:  married  man  wanted,  whose 
wife  is  a  good  cook  and’  eatt  board  four  or  five 
men;  men’s  rooms  are  furnished;  other  rooms 
must  be  furnished  by  you:  herdsman’s  salary 
$75  per  month:  in  return  for  wife’s  services, 
food,  light,  fuel,  house,  garden,  milk,  etc.,  fur¬ 
nished  free,  making  husband’s  salary  practically 
clear:  exceptional  opportunity  to  right  couple: 
write  fully  particulars  as  to  experience,  t-ain- 
ing.  habits,  wages,  age,  number  of  children, 
nationality,  condition  of  health,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  51133,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  woman:  widow  with  grown 
children,  or  one  similarly  situated,  to  keep 
our  farm  hoarding  house,  making  a  home  for 
three  or  four  single  men:  good  home  for  right 
party:  forty  miles  from  New  York,  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  AI)\  ERTISER  5032.  cart*  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman,  experienced,  to  run  dairy  or 
garden;  $75  month  and  house:  A-l  references. 
ADVERTISER  5031.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wanted  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania: 

share  or  salary:  give  age.  family  and ‘church! 
Address  ADY  ERTISER  5030,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


\\  AN  I  KD— Single  young  man  for  farm  work  on 
Western  N.  Y.  farm.  ADVERTISER  5021, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  two  good  teamsters,  of 
which  one  must  be  able  to  milk  a  few  cows 
if  necessary:  good  wages  and  board  in  private 
family.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  YVasliing- 
tonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man.  15  to  18.  for  general 
farm  work  and  chore  boy  on  200-acre  farm; 
modern  dairy  bum;  all  kinds  machinery;  milk¬ 
ing  required;  state  age.  nationalitv.  experience 
wages,  first  letter.  P.  B.  WHITEHEAD,  R.  1, 
Quakertown,  Pa. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED — -Farm  in  Massachu¬ 
setts;  single  man;  general  farm  work;  good 
milker;  also  man  general  farm  work  and  drive 
ox  team  when  needed;  permanent  positions; 
wages  $50.  ADVERTISER  5025,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Sober  and  industrious  married  men. 

Carpenter;  must  be  good  mechanic,  familiar 
with  farm  machinery,  willing  to  help  on  farm. 
Teamsters;  must  tie  all  around  farm  bands; 
house  and  ground  for  garden  free:  write,  giving 
age.  nationality,  family,  references  and  wages 
expected.  DARLINGTON  FARMS,  Ramsey 


WANTED — Shepherd;  thoroughly  experienced 

and  capable  shepherd  to  take  full  charge  of 
300  registered  sheep;  excellent  place  for  right 
man;  write  details  as  to  experience,  reference, 
salary,  etc.  G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  150  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Herdsman-dairyman  to  develop  small 
herd  of  registered’  Guernseys,  on  Long  Island: 
must  be  good  milker,  calf  raiser,  understand 
balanced  rations,  testing,  etc.:  good  home  for 
strictly  sober,  willing  and  interested  single 
man;  if  married  and  no  family  have  small  cot¬ 
tage  on  place;  state  wages,  nationalitv.  age  and 
experience.  ADVERTISER  5020,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  fer  general  farm  work, 
at  once;  one  used  to  sulkey  cultivator  pre¬ 
ferred  and  to  assist  owner  with  cows  and 
chickens:  good  home  and  permanent  job  right 
I  arty:  give  age,  nationality,  wages  required 
ard  enclose  reference  first  letter  if  possible. 
WM.  H.  H E A RSFIELD.  Babylon.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


CAPABLE  dairy  fa-mer.  thoroughly  familiar 
with  Guernsey  cattle,  open  for  position  where 
executive  ability,  crops,  breeding  and  A.  R. 
work  is  required:  ail  branches  a  specialty:  10 
years’  practical  experience:  two  short  courses  at 
Mass.  Agricultural  College:  single:  age  34-  no 
had  habits.  Address  ADVERTISER  5604.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman  wants  position:  experienced 
all  kinds  live  stock,  poultry,  crops,  factors 
and  machinery:  willing  to  board  man;  wife  grod 
buttermaker;  best  reference.  J.  W.  POTCIITAR. 
Box  563,  Huntington  Station,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


POl’LTRYMAN  with  the  experience,  ability  and 
brains  to  make  plant  pay.  seeks  position  as 
working  manager  on  living  salary  and  profit- 
sharing  basis:  expert  incubator  and  brood’er  man: 
managed  one  plant  12  years:  American;  married. 
ADVERTISER  5615,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  open  for  position  on  non-resident 
owner’s  place:  full  charge:  agricultural  and 
business  college  graduate:  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  manager,  North  and  South:  at  present 
in  Michigan:  four  years  in  present  place;  skilled 
In  all  branches  of  farming,  gardening,  orchard¬ 
ing.  forestry,  dairying,  poultry  and  all  kinds  of 
live  stock:  used  to  ail  sorts  of  modern  farm 
machinery,  engines,  tractors,  autos,  etc.;  high¬ 
est  references  regarding  ability  and  character: 
married:  one  daughter:  will  board  help:  can 
furnish  three  extra  skilled  farm  hand’s;  salary 
$100  a  month  and  perquisites,  or  share  proposi¬ 
tion.  Address  ADVERTISER  5614.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  apple  and  peach  man.  agricul¬ 
tural  college  graduate,  overseas  service,  de¬ 
sires  marketing  or  harvesting  position  for  season 
or  longer  with  large  grower  or  association.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5606,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOT’XG  man  of  good  habits  wants  position  as 
farm  superintendent:  agricultural  school  grad¬ 
uate:  experienced  in  dairy  work,  farm  machin- 
•  rv,  etc.  ADY  ERTISER  5617.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POl'LTRYMAN  desires  position:  assistant  on 
large  commercial  chicken  farm:  can  handle 
carpenter  tools.  ADVERTISER  5616.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


1  YY'O  high  school  boys  witli  some  experience  de¬ 
sire  work  on  farm  during  Summer:  both 
strong,  sturdy  boys  of  17  years  B.  AND  R..  222 
Third  Street,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  Holland  people,  with  one  boy.  aged  lrt, 
want  position  on  gentleman’s  estate  as  herds¬ 
man:  wife  willing  to  keep  boarders:  best  of  ref¬ 
erence.  Address  BARTH  VLIETSTRA.  60  Ack¬ 
erman  Ave..  Clifton.  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER,  extraordinary,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion:  skilled  purebred  stock  breeder:  thorough 
knowledge  of  large  farm  and  dairy  establish¬ 
ments.  A.  R.  and  show  work,  blood  lines  ami 
type;  thoroughly  capable  selecting  foundation 
herd:  exceptional  knowledge  general  farming: 
lifetime  experience  all  branches:  practical  and 
scientific:  successful  executive  and  organizer: 
31  years  old.  American:  married;  total  abstainer. 
Address  POSTOFFICE  BOX  298.  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  gardener, 
dairyman  or  poultrvmnn:  I  am  American 
(widower),  40  vears  of  age:  one  girl,  8  years. 
CHAS.  II.  JOSLYN,  R.  D.  2.  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman;  age  25;  mar¬ 
ried:  college  trained:  life  experience  with 
Guernseys;  experienced'  in  milking  machines, 
abortion,  feeding,  A.  U.  work,  handling  of  men 
and  raising  of  voting  stock.  ADY'ERTISER 
5622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  garden,  camp;  man.  Christian,  compe¬ 
tent.  reliable,  willing,  temperate,  wants  light 
outdoor  work  for  the  Summer:  Adirondack  or 
t’atsk’l!  Mountains;  some  experience:  references. 
J.  BECK.  339  W.  44th  St..  New  York  City. 


FARM  mechanic,  single,  wishes  position:  re- 
t  airs  machinery,  (dumbing,  painting,  carpen¬ 
tering:  years  of  expedience.  CHARLES.  165  E. 
S8th  St..  New  York  City. 


SITUATION  wan’ed.  near  town  preferred,  by 
single  mm.  past  middle  age,  who  understands 
the  care  of  poultry  for  eggs;  good  worker  and 
caretaker;  care  rows;  dry  hand  milker  and 
fe  dor;  capable  and  reliable;  only  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  eomdii'ered.  ADY'ERTISER  5620.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife,  with  two  children,  want  position 
on  a  farm:  man  experienced  with  all  kinds  of 
sti  <  k.  good  batter-maker:  w  1  fe  to  board  help. 
Ft'N  387.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


FARMER,  experienced,  single,  wants  position ; 

teaming  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5018,  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  single,  life  experience  in  all  branches, 
desires  position  as  head  teamster  or  working 
foreman:  understands  all  machinery.  ADY'ER¬ 
TISER  5619,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DISCHARGED  soldier  desires  position;  experi¬ 
enced  dairyman  and  butter-maker:  prefer  but- 
ter-making;  references;  please  give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  5028,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  wants  to  take  charge  of  40  to  70  acres: 

poultry,  eggs,  with  peaches  and  Everbearing 
strawberries.  YVrite  ADVERTISER  5629,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 500  acres  in  Southern  Y’cr- 
ntont;  good  soil;  fruit  trees:  sugar  orchards; 
well  watered;  good  buildings.  BOX  213,  Corinth, 
N.  Y. 


particulars,  M.  MISWALD,  Georgetown,  Del. 

FOR  SALE—  Poultry  farm:  about  15  acres: 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4.000  hens;  6,0O0-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.:  large,  splendidly  built  residence;'  V.  mile 
front  town  of  3.500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard:  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bav  and  26 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean:  set  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford.  Del. 


SHORE  farm.  140  acres,  on  Narragansett  Bay 
house  and  cottage:  new  barn  and  silo  for  it) 
cows:  14  acres  wood:  land  free  from  stone- 
price  $15,000.  Address  FARM.  Box  426  provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

I- OR  SALE — Elmed’ge  Stock  Farm,  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  Eastern  \’»w  York,  situated  in 
the  capital  district  on  improved  county  highway 
one  mile  from  State  road;  ideal  location;  150 
acres;  10  acres  timber:  milk  sold  r,t  door:  tele¬ 
phone.  R.  F.  D.  1..  electric  lights  and  power,  two 
houses:  plenty  of  water  and  outbuildings  in  best 
condition:  with  or  without  stcek  and  tools 
ARTHUR  SMITH.  Waterford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — At  Millbrook,  New  York.  farm.  225 
acres:  tillage,  pasture  and  woodland:  suitable 
for  dairying  and  sheep:  apples  and  small  fruit: 
running  water  at  barns  and  house:  latter  has 
modern  improvements:  near  good  schools  \d- 
dress  ADVERTISER  5623,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm,  near  city  or  town,  in  Orange 
Co..  N.  Y. :  owners  only.  E.  HART.  685 
Fulton  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BARGAIN — Good  Long  Island  farm;  50  acres: 

large  house,  barn,  other  buildings;  running 
water:  near  bay.  village  md  station:  good 
school:  easv  terms.  ADVERTISER  5624  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — At  a  bargain:  owner  must  give  Irs 
time  to  other  business:  twe-hundred-aere  Black 
Locust  Plantation  and  Dairy  Farm,  situated  in 
Southern  Indiana,  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
the  center  of  population  cf  the  United  States 
and  in  best  stock-raising  section  :n  the  country  j 
near  B.  &  O.  S.  W.,  Rig  Four  and  Penna.  Rail¬ 
roads:  Penna.  has  station  at  property,  where  all 
trains  stop,  with  siding  adjoining:  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres  of  black  locust  trees 
approaching  maturity:  about  three  hundred 
thousand  of  them;  this  is  the  recognized  stand¬ 
ard  wood  for  fence  posts:  R.  R.  will  take  these 
posts  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  each:  this 
portion  is  in.  excellent  pasture,  largely  Blue 
grass:  fifty  acres  tillage  and  twenty-five  acres 
timber:  thirty  head  of  stock,  including  founda¬ 
tion  herd  of  finest  registered  Holsteins  in  the 
State  of  Indiana:  three  good  wells,  one  over  100 
feet  deep,  with  concrete  reservoir,  filled  by  gas 
engine  and  piped  to  concrete  power  and  milk 
house:  wagons,  mower,  hav-loader.  cultivator 
etc.;  price,  including  eve-rthing,  if  taken  at 
once.  $15,000;  $7,500  cash,  balance  on  easy 

terms:  this  is  an  opportunity  that  seldom  comes 
to  a  man  who  wishes  to  establish  himself  in 
I- .  business.  LOCUST  PARK  DAIRY 

(ARM.  North  Y’erncn,  Ind. 

POULTRY  FARM — Bargain :  $30,000  plant:  will 
take  $12  v  i)  cash;  all  modern  equipment  and 
ideal  conditions  for  raising  poultry;  complete 
information  on  request.  C.  S.  BASSETT  1 70 
16th  Ave..  Paterson,  N.  J, 


FARM,  t,4  acres,  for  sale,  in  Hunterdon  Co  , 
N.  J..  to  close  an  estate:  land’  is  in  a  high  state 
cultivation:  smooth  to  work:  nearly  $1,000  worth 
of  crops  now  growing,  will  go  with  farm:  good 
buildings:  fine  neighborhood:  one-half  mile  to 
village:  three  miles  to  station:  twenty  miles  to 
Trenton:  price  reduced  from  $6,000  to  $4,500; 
immediate  possession.  For  particulars  and  pho¬ 
tos  address  JOS.  D.  WILSON,  heir-at-law  New 
Hope.  Pa. 


lOR  SALE— Silver  Creek  Farm;  384  acres-  fruit 

and  dairy,  three  d\veilings.  nine  barn  build¬ 
ings.  seven  orchards:  fertile  soil:  Alfalfa.  For 
price  and  particulars  inquire  of  owner.  YY’AT.- 
TEK  E.  WARD.  78  Chapel  Street,  Albany  X.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy,  immediately,  fruit  or  poul¬ 
try  or  general  farm;  equipped  preferred:  anv 
section  if  bargain.  C\  MINGAY.  175  Mallory 
Ave.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 

- - - - - . - i 


‘•HACKETT  MEDAL”  WINNER— AU  is  for¬ 
given;  return  home  at  once. 


"  A X  1  ED — Room,  light  housekeeping,  on  fa-m, 
( atskill  Mountains;  give  particulars.  v”s. 
ENGEL.  1802  Crotona  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


FOU  SALE — One  F’ordson  20  h.  p.  tractor  with 
Oliver  plows:  used  one  month:  good  as  new- 
owner  died.  MRS.  A.  L.  PETERS.  Campbell 
Hall,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR  BARGAINS  —  Prairie  State.  Cy¬ 
phers:  360  to  400-egg  capacity:  in  good  run¬ 
ning  condition.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  Frenchtown, 


DAVIS  tubular  milk  cooler;  capacity  1.000  lbs 
I’er  hour:  $75;  cest  $300.  MOHEGAX  FARM’ 
Peekskill.  N.  T. 


YY  ANTED — Small  size  cream  separator.  Sharpies 
or  De  Laval,  in  first-class  order.  Address, 
giving  size,  trice  and  how  old,  WARREN 
YY’HITE.  Holliston.  Mass. 


i-OU  SALE — 12-25  Avery  tractor,  with  three  bot¬ 
tom  plows:  in  perfect  order:  $700.  BOX  4 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Ten-frame  Starftlard  Langstroth 
Beehives,  complete  with  telescope  and  inner 
cover,  nailed’  and  painted,  three  coats  white,  at 
$3.93  each;  light  brood  foundation,  77e  per  lb. 
II.  t ; RET’LICK,  Scotia,  Schenectady  Co.,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Autocar  l'j-ton  truck:  fine  cm- 
tion;  will  demonstrate  at  vour  farm:  sell  for 
want  of  work;  $750.  A.  SCHIMMEL,  Maspetli, 
L.  I..  N.  Y. 


The  photographs  herewith  show  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  famous  Lincoln  Highway  in  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  which  have  been  treated  with  Tarvia. 
Note  the  smooth,  dustless,  easy-traction  sur¬ 
face — and  remember  that  your  community  can 
have  these,  all-the-year- round  roads  at  very 


Good  highways  should  be  continuous ! 


We  should  have  continuous 
highways  available  the  year 
’round. 

Traffic  should  continue  to 
operate  in  winter  as  well  as 
in  summer. 

Economic  development  de¬ 
mands  this. 

Mr.  Roy  O.  Chapin,  Chairman 
of  the  Highways  Transport  Com¬ 
mittee,  says: 

“These  main  highways  must  be 
brought  into  a  comprehensive 
system — patterned  as  the  railroads 
have  patterned  their  systems,  striv¬ 
ing  to  connect  population  and 
shipping  centers  with  regions  of 
natural  resources  —  agricultural, 
mineral,  etc.  Permanent  sur¬ 
faced  highways  must  be  built  and 
maintained  sufficient  to  withstand 
the  strain,  and  carry  the  traffic 
of  the  future.” 


Of  what  use  to  National  High¬ 
ways  transportation  are  certain 
good  sections  of  road,  if  some 
communities  persist  in  their  neg¬ 
lect  to  improve  and  properly 
maintain  the  connecting  links  ? 

The  facilities  for  motor  car 
and  truck  transportation  are 
already  far  ahead  of  the  roads. 
This  neglect  of  road  improve¬ 
ment,  therefore,  is  putting  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  path  of  rapid 
national  economic  development. 

The  one  economical  method  of 
making  and  maintaining  highways 
is  T arvia-macadam  construction . 

Plain  water-bound  macadam 
is  no  longer  strong  enough  for 
heavy  traffic  highways,  but  Tar- 
via-macadam  will  stand  the  wear 


and  tear  of  speeding  automobiles 
and  giant  motor  trucks. 

The  initial  cost  of  a  Tarvia 
road  is  a  little  more  than  that 
of  ordinary  water-bound  maca¬ 
dam,  but  the  great  saving  on 
maintenance  more  than  offsets 
the  difference  in  first  cost.  In¬ 
deed,  many  communities  are  now 
using  Tarvia  on  all  their  princi¬ 
pal  roads  to  save  money . 

Communities  that  already  have 
plain  macadam  roads  that  are 
beginning  to  show  wear  will 
find  that  a  prompt  surface  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  appropriate  grade 
of  Tarvia  will  arrest  their  deteri¬ 
oration  and  greatly  prolong  their 
life,  and  at  much  less  expense 
than  by  any  other  method. 
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Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as 
well  as  road  authorities,  The  Barrett  Company 
has  organized  a  Special  Service  Department, 
which  keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all  road  prob¬ 
lems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding 
road  conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicinity,  the 
matter  will  have  the  prompt  attention  of  ex¬ 
perienced  engineers.  This  service  is  free  for  the 
asking.  If  you  want  better  roads  and  lower  taxes, 
this  Department  can  greatly  assist  you. 
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The  Cost  of  Some  Farm  Crops 

Figured  On  Central  Michigan  Conditions 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATION.— Most  men  hesitate 
to  refer  to  things  that  happened  40  years  ago. 
It  wax  nearly  that,  however,  when  several  young 
men  were  digging  in  a  ditch  on  the  farm  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  At  that  time  th^ 
college  enforced  what  it  called  a  “labor  system."  and 
every  student  was  expected  to  work  at  least  three 
hours  a  day  on  the  farm.  We  were  paid  eight  cents 
an  hour  for  ordinary  work,  but  now  and  then  some 
special  job  would  come 
upfor  which  It!  cents  an 
hour  was  paid.  A  full 
system  of  tile  drainage 
was  under  construc¬ 
tion.  and  the  work 
was  clone  (from  run¬ 
ning  the  original  levels 
to  putting  in  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  tile)  by  stu¬ 
dent  labor,  under  c?- 
reetion  of  tlie  profes¬ 
sors  and  farm  mana¬ 
ger.  We  did  this  work 
as  a  part  of  our  col¬ 
lege  course,  and  it  was 
always  a  source  <>f 
great  satisfaction  tor 
any  of  us  to  go  back 
to  the  college  and  find 
our  old  drains  still 
running  freely.  As 
they  dug  in  the  ditch, 
it  was  natural  that 
tlie  students  should 
discuss  what  were  then 
the  great  things  of  a 
lifetime.  That  meant 
how  they  happened  t<> 
he  at  college,  and 
what  they  expected  to 
do  after  they  finished. 

Some  remarkable 
stories  of  the  way  stu¬ 
dents  were  financed  in 
those  d a  y  s  w  e  r e 
b r  o u  g  h  t  out  i  u 
that,  ditch.  T  remem¬ 
ber  that  one  boy  told 
how  his  father  had 
put  aside  a  Chester 
White  sow.  The  pigs 
from  two  litters  a  yea  r 
were  kept  by  them¬ 
selves  and  sold,  the 
money  to  be  applied  to 
the  hoy’s  education. 

This  income,  w  i  t  h 
what  he  earned  at 
teaching  school  during 
the  Winter,  had 
financed  him  through 
two  years.  Others  had 
similar  stories  of  the 


savings  and  industries  at  home  which  were  putting 
them  through  college. 

FINANCING  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE. — One  of 
the  hoys  told  how  his  father  each  year  had  taken 
a  10-acre  field  of  wheat  to  provide  for  the  boy’s 
education,  and  this  income,  with  the  school  teaching, 
was  paying  for  the  job.  This  boy  went  home  during 
vacation,  or  on  special  leave,  to  help  harvest  the 
grain,  and  lie  was  generally  on  deck  to  help  (it  the 


Fun  in  the  Field  at  II arrest  Time.  Fift.  29.1 


ground  and  drill  in  the  seed.  At  that  time  most  of 
the  farmers  of  Michigan  felt  that  the  competition 
in  Western  wheat  was  getting  too  strong  for  them, 
and  it  was  not  thought  at  that  time  that  Michigan 
would  excel  as  a  wheat  State  in  the  future.  To  show 
how  strangely  things  swing  around,  that  boy.  who 
was  depending  on  the  the  wheat  for  his  education, 
was  not  satisfied  to  go  back  to  his  father's  farm  as 
soon  as  he  graduated,  lie  became  a  lawyer,  business 

man,  something  of  a 
politician,  and  reached 
high  success  in  each 
calling.  Then,  finally, 
as  happens  to  many 
men  of  that  kind,  he 
felt  a  desire  to  run  a 
farm,  to  own  a  piece 
of  land. 

FARM  COSTS.— It 
is  not  likely  that  his 
old  experience  down 
in  the  ditch  had  great 
influence  upon  him  in 
that  decision,  but  lie 
bought  a  farm  in  Gra¬ 
tiot  County.  Michigan, 
and  went  at  its  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  same 
thorough  way  in  which 
he  would  have  handled 
a  big  business  or  a 
large  manufacturing 
enterprise.-  Such  men 
ought  to  know  the  cost 
of  doing  tilings,  and 
when  they  apply  tlie 
principles  of  business 
to  a  farming  opera¬ 
tion  we  ought  to  get  a 
clear  idea  of  about 
what  things  cost  them. 
So  now  we  have  a 
sta  tement  rega  riling 
this  farm  from  Win. 
A.  Bahlke,  who  was 
the  boy  in  the  ditch, 
and  is  now  the  farmer. 
The  following  figures 
show  his  cost  of  pro- 
■d  living  beans,  sugar 
beets  and  wheat.  The 
farm  is  a  good  one, 
and  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  under-drained 
and  fitted  at  consider¬ 
able  cost.  Therefore 
the  figures  of  rental 
value  ought  to  he 
added  to  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  the 
crop.  Mr.  ?.  a  hike 
says  that  uuder-drain- 
age  is  the  secret  of 
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ills  success  in  producing  crops,  and  without  this 
drainage  his  farm  would  not  pay,  so  that  a  little 
later  we  may  give  his  ideas  about  drainage.  These 
figures  may  not  be  of  great  value  to  farmers  outside 
of  Central  Michigan,  but  we  give  them  for  what 
they  are  worth,  and  would  like  comparative  figures 
if  you  have  them.  Of  course  in  sections  where 
fertilizers  are  needed  the  cost  will  be  greater  and 
in  New  Jersey,  at  least,  land  cannot  le  plowed  for 
less  than  $5. 

SOIL  CONDITIONS— “My  farm  is  a  clay-loam 
soil.  The  land  is  generally  level.  The  soil  does  not 
bake,  as  it  is  termed;  some  sand  mixed  with  the 
clay-loam.  It  produces  a  crop  quickly,  if  conditions 
are  right  as  to  drainage.  The  farm  is  thoroughly 
under-drained  and  in  a  productive  condition.  The 
drainage  is  the  secret  of  its  productiveness.  Drain¬ 
age  has  liberated  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  was  unavoidable  for  plant  growth  in  an  un¬ 
drained  condition.  Labor  cost  in  production  of  crops 
was  as  follows:  One  man  by  the  year,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  $60  per  month,  and  one  man  by  the  year,  the 
equivalent  of  $75  per  month.  These  men  each  re¬ 
ceive  in  addition  a  house  in  which  to  live:  day  men 
$2.50  per  day:  man  and  team,  when  hired.  $5  per 
day.  I  own  all  my  tools,  teams  and  stock.  Books 
of  account  are  kept  of  all  farming  operations  in 
accordance  with  the  United  State  Income  Tax 
accounting.  Our  Michigan  climate  will  produce 
under  the  above  conditions  profitable  crops  with  but 
few  failures,  if  any.  Holding  these  matters  in  mind 
I  furnish  the  following  figures  of  the  actual  cost  of 
producing  beans,  sugar  beets  and  wheat  for  the 
reason  of  1017 :” 

BEANS 


ESTIMATE  BASED  tTPON  AX  ACRE 

Plowing  of  soil  per  acre . 

Rolling  the  soil . 

Harrowing,  floating,  dragging,  four  times . 

Drilling  . 

Cultivating,  four  times . . . 

Pulling  weeds,  limited  work  with  hoe.  etc . 

Pulling  beans  . 

Harvesting,  weather  remaining  good  for  harvest.  . 

Seed  at  $10  per  bushel  (3  peeks  per  acre) . 

Marketing.  2  miles  haiil . •_ . 

Thrashing  out  of  barn  in  Fall  or  \\  inter . 

Interest  upon  money  advanced  to  produce  crop. . 
Overhead  of  farm  expenses  based  upon  an  acreage 
of  240  acres  and  including  $500  a  year  for  my¬ 
self  as  manager  of  the  farm . . 

Insurance  on  crop  pending  marketing . 


$3  00 
.50 
2.00 
.75 
1.60 
1.00 
.60 
3  50 
7.50 
.75 
4.25 
.40 


7.50 

1.00 


Total  cost  of  production  of  acre  of  beans . $34.35 

FURTHER  DETAILS. — “The  foregoing  is  figured 
upon  a  yield  of  25  bushels  of  beans  to  an  acre.  No 
fertilizer  was  used  or  was  needed.  The  field  ripened 
evenly  and  was  harvested  before  October  rains.  I 
think  the  whole  of  the  52  acres  were  in  the  barn 
before  October  first.  The  yield  was  very  high.  Cost, 
of  course,  would  be  less  if  yield  per  acre  were  to 
be  less/’ 

SUGAR  BEETS 

ESTIMATE  BASED  t^PON  AX  ACRE 

Plowing,  per  acre .  $3-90 

Rolling  soil,  two  times .  1.00 

Floating  and  picking  grass,  stubbles,  stones,  etc..  .SO 

Harrowing  and  dragging,  four  times .  2.00 

Drilling  .  .  .  . . : . 

Cultivating,  four  times .  -oo 

Seeds,  IS  lbs.  per  acre  (15c  per  lb.) .  2  <0 

Plowing  out  beets  for  harvest .  2.00 

Hauling  beets  to  market.  2V»  miles,  at  $1  per  ton.  13.00 

Overhead  charges,  figured  as  on  beans .  7.50 

Interest  upon  money  advanced  to  produce  crop.  ..  .35 

Cash  paid  for  all  hand  labor,  rows  24  ins.  apart. .  22  00 

Total  cost  to  produce  crop  per  acre . $57.60 

CROP  CONDITIONS. — “The  beets  yielded  13  tons 
gross  per  acre,  and  cost  of  production  based  upon 
this  yield.  No  fertilizer  was  used.  The  beets,  if 
hauled  when  topped,  would  have  yielded  probably 
from  one  to  two  tons  more  per  acre.  They  were 
poorly  covered  and  badly  dried  when  delivered.  The 
above  total  would  vary  according  to  tons  per  acre. 
Note  price  of  delivery  as  $1  per  ton;  otherwise  not 
affected.” 

WHEAT 


ESTIMATE  BASED  UPON  AN  ACRE 

Plowing  .  $3.00 

Rolling,  barrowing,  floating,  dragging,  four  times.  2.55 

Drilling  . .  •  •  • 

Harvesting,  including  hauling  in  barn  or  stacking  Ann 

Thrashing  . 3|0 

Hauling  to  marked.  two  miles .  .00 

Overhead  chargee,  figured  as  in  case  of  beans  and 

beets  .  7-;™ 

Interest  on  money  advanced.  ...  .  . . -•> 

Seed.  1%  bushels  per  acre  at  $2.2o  per  bushel. .  .  3  94 


Total  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  wheat. ..  .$25.09 
HOW  FIGURED. — “I  cannot  explain  in  a  letter 
of  reasonable  length  some  things  which  will  arise  in 
the  mind  of  the  farmer  in  figuring  out  the  cost  of 
the  production  of  these  crops.  If  the  farm  is  not 
under-drained,  and  the  soil  is  wet  and  dependent 
upon  drying  weather  to  permit  cultivation,  the  cost 
of  production  will  be  greater.  It  may  become 
necessary  to  remake  the  seed  bed  two  or  more  times. 
The  cost  of  harvesting  and  thrashing  depends  upon 
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the  yield  per  acre:  the  cost  of  marketing  upon  the 
distance  from  market.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  no 
rental  of  the  land  is  included  in  the  foregoing 
figures.  Land  of  the  description  of  my  farm  is  rea¬ 
sonably  worth  for  farming  purposes  today  at  least 
$200  per  acre,  if  not  more.  Allowing  for  highways, 
fences,  ditches  and  yards,  the  rental  per  acre  should 
be  at  least  on  present  conditions  $14  per  acre. 
Adding  this  to  the  cost  of  production  as  given  above 
and  we  have  the  following  result : 

Tost  of  producing  an  acre  of  wheat .  $39  09 

Cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  sugar  beets .  71.60 

Cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  beans .  4S.35 

The  price  of  producing  an  acre  of  oats  is  about  $3 
per  acre  less  than  wheat.  Barley  and  rye  about  same 
as  oats ;  varies  slightly. 

MAXIMUM  CROPS  NEEDED.— “The  foregoing 
cost  may  seem  high  to  some  fanners  who  have  not 
carefully  kept  books  of  account.  My  work  is  done 
mostly  by  employees,  but  closely  under  my  super¬ 
vision.  It  must  be  apparent  to  the  keen  observer 
that  with  these  costs  of  production  soil  not  adapted 
to  the  production  of  maximum  crops  affords  poor 
prospects  of  profit.  This  suggestion  is  made  to 
impress  the  importance  of  cultivating  soils  adapted 
so  far  as  possible  to  production  of  maximum  crops, 
or  at  least  lands  in  best  possible  condition  for  crops. 
Efficiency,  I  say  again,  because  it  cannot  be  said  too 
often,  is  at  the  basis  of  successful  agriculture  now 
as  never  before.  The  idea  that  anyone  can  be  a 
farmer  is  painful  and  lamentable.  The  fact  is  that 
the  business  is  too  worthy  an  enterprise  to  demand 
other  than  the  best.  We  should  impress  the  public 


A  Eioe  and  Her  Family.  Fig.  29.'f. 

1  enclose  picture  of  a  ewe  with  four  lambs,  three 
.months  old.  Two  I  raised  on  a  bottle.  All  are  doing 
well.  The  ewe  is  a  grade  Hampshire  Down,  three 
years  old.  Her  mother  is  five  years  old,  and  never 
had  less  than  three  lambs  at  a  birth. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  james  d.  conklin,  sr. 


July  5,  1919 

Cows  and  beef .  404.00 

Hogs  . 95.00 

Seed  grain  .  70.00 

Potatoes  and  fruit .  108.00 

Wood  aud  lumber . 363.00 

Outside  labor .  425.30 

$5,514.34 

EXPENSE  ACCOUNT. 

Labor  .  $752.45 

Feed  .  724.88 

Fertilizers  .  70.00 

Taxes  .  125.68 

Cows  bought  .  415.00 

Carrying  milk .  41.35 

Horseshoeing  .  12.80 

Grass  seed  1 .  75.00 

Seed  corn  and  Soy  beans .  50  00 

Sundry  expenses  .  107.30 

$2,374.46 

Total  inventory  Jan.  1st . $12,050.00 

Total  inventory  Dec.«31st .  12,150.00 

You  may  question  such  items  as  wood  and  lumber 
and  outside  labor.  Two-thirds  of  the  receipts  from 
wood  and  lumber  represent  labor,  mostly  team,  and 
as  far  as  the  woodlot  is  concerned.  1  can  cut  this 
amount  each  year.  Outside  labor  receipts  are  larger 
than  ordinary  on  account  of  a  road  job  here,  on 
which  I  used  my  teams,  and  partly  to  an  old  engine 
and  thrasher  which  I  had  on  hand  and  rigged  up 
for  a  man  to  run  on  shares;  also  to  some  taxi  work 
with  my  auto.  We  make  most  of  our  milk  in  the 
Winter,  as  we  have  more  time  then  to  look  after  the 
work. 

I  hire  one  man  by  the  year;  I  pay  a  fair  salary 
and  furnish  house  rent,  wood,  land  for  potatoes  and 
beans,  milk  and  a  horse' to  drive  once  in  awhile.  I 
hire  extra  help  as  needed,  and  I  can  get  it.  I  try 
to  plan  my  work  so  as  to  do  it  with  the  fewest 
motions,  and  it  is  certainly  surprising  how  much 
time  can  be  saved  in  this  way.  T  do  no  better  than 
some  of  my  neighbors,  but  perhaps  better  than  the 
average  in  this  one  line. 

We  had  no  apples  in  191S,  and  also  lost  our  corn 
<jrop  largely.  These  two  items  would  have  helped 
out  several  hundred  dollars.  o.  m.  hazard. 


with  the  worthiness  and  honor  of  the  undertaking. 
Properly  conducted,  the  farm  will  make  its  owner 
independent  financially  and  personally,  not.  of  course, 
rich  as  the  modern  so-called  business  man  under¬ 
stands  it.  My  observation  is  that  men  of  very  ordi¬ 
nary  capacity  and  skill  often  succeed  in  so-called 
business  and  are  rated  by  the  unthinking  as  saga¬ 
cious  and  wise.  Many  may  even  acquire  riches,  as 
so  often  happens,  by  so-called  luck  or  fortuitous 
circumstances,  or  seemingly  so.  Not  so  upon  the 
farm.  Here  success  is  at  all  times  reserved  for  the 
worthy.  With  the  successful  farmer  the  love  of 
outdoor  life  and  enterprise  and  of  nature  must  pre¬ 
dominate.  Work  must  be  conducted  by  the  farmer 
because  he  loves  it;  it  must  not  be  a  burden.  If 
otherwise,  he  becomes  a  slave,  and  failure  is  swift 
and  certain.  Love  the  work,  and  this  will  lead  to 
the  other  indispensable  requisite  to  success  upon 
the  farm,  namely  :  Knowledge  to  do  it  correctly  and 
well :  that  is  efficiency.” 


The  Business  of  a  Vermont  Farm 

On  page  934  G.  M.  Hazard  tells  of  obtaining  what 
seems  to  me  a  remarkable  income  from  his  farm.  Will 
be  not  give  us  items  of  income  as  well  as  itemized 
expenses?  8.  B.  B. 

YOU  ask  for  an  itemized  statement  of  our  farm 
business,  and  below  you  will  find  #same  for 
&918: 

INCOME  OF  FARM.  /■ 

113,000  lbs.  milk . .  $3,417.81 

Calves  sold .  250  00 

Receipts  from  poultry .  128.23 

Maple  sugar  and  syrup .  253  00 


Field  Meeting  of  the  Holmdel  Potato  Club 

The  Holmdel  Potato  Club  of  Holmdel,  Monmouth 
County.  N.  .1.,  is  a  live  institution.  It  was  organized 
by  potato  growers  for  the  purpose  of  covering  every 
phase  of  the  potato  business,  from  producing  the 
seed  to  selling  the  crop.  Of  course  that’s  a  large 
contract,  as  any  farmer  can  understand,  but  this 
club  is  building  up  from  the  ground,  and  doing  great 
things  for  Monmouth  County  growers.  On  July  12 
there  will  be  a  Potato  Field  Day  at  Holmdel.  This 
meeting  will  be  different  from  anything  of  the  sort 
ever  held  before.  This  year  the  U.  8.  Agricultural 
Department  and  the  Experiment  Station  at  New 
Brunswick  are  conducting  experiments  which  are 
developing  in  the  most  ...icresting  way.  These  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  growers  are  after  a  new  variety  of 
potato,  which  can  take  the  place  of  the  American 
Giant.  This  variety  is  a  good  yielder  in  that  section, 
but  is  not  of  high  quality  as  a  table  potato.  What 
these  growers  want  is  a  variety  which  will  yield 
as  well  as  or  better  than  the  Giant,  come  in  at  the 
right  time,  and  give  high  quality  potatoes.  This 
high  quality  would  enable  the  growers  to  obtain  a 
.higher  price  than  they  now  obtain  from  the  Giants, 
and  also  give  them  a  better  reputation  for  table 
potatoes  in  the  market.  Considerable  work  has 
already  been  done  along  this  line.  There  are  32 
varieties  now  being  tested  out.  and  from  this  list 
it-  is  hoped  that  something  worth  while  Mill  be 
obtained.  In  addition  to  this  new  strains  of  the 
familiar  old  varieties  are  being  tried.  Fertilizer 
tests  are  also  being  conducted,  with  different  com¬ 
binations  of  fertilizers,  and  also  forms  of  potash 
taken  from  different  sources.  The  object  of  all  this 
is  to  find  a  combination,  if  possible,  best  suited  to 
the  sassafras  loam  soil  found  in  Monmouth  County. 

Then  there  are  spraying  tests.  A  feature  of  this 
meeting  Mill  be  practical  instruction  for  making 
Bordeaux  mixture  by  a  new  and  superior  method. 
Dr.  Headlee  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
will  be  on  hand  with  a  power  sprayer  to  demonstrate 
the  use  of  a  fine  mist,  and  he  m' i  1 1  also  slnuv  a  new 
poison,  superior  to  most  other  forms  of  arsenic. 

Dr.  Cook,  also  of  New  Brunswick,  will  have  an 
exhibit  of  sick  potatoes:  that  is.  plants  afflicted  with 
various  diseases,  and  he  Mill  show  the  difference 
betMTeen  these  ailments  so  that  farmers  can  distin¬ 
guish  them.  Prof.  Stewart  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be  on  hand  to  talk  potato  seed,  and 
other  experts  will  be  right  in  the  field  all  ready  to 
answer  questions.  There  will  also  be  speaking,  and 
a  general  discussion  and  talk  over  on  potato  grow¬ 
ing.  On  the  whole,  this  promises  to  be  about  the 
biggest  and  best  potato  meeting  ever  held  in  the 
Eastern  States. 


•$,  *  *  O'  '*  1 
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Misfit  Trees;  Wolf  River  for  M’Intosh 

TIIE  daily  papers  in  New  England  recently  print¬ 
ed  a  story  about  misfit  trees  in  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  Hampden  County  Improvement  League 
has  planted  a  number  of  model  orchards,  mostly  of 
McIntosh.  The  public  Story  was  to  the  effect  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  trees  proved  “misfits’’ — 
some  poor  variety  having  been  substituted  for  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  In  order  to  obtain  the  facts  we  wrote  the 
secretary  of  the  League  and  his  answer  follows : 


iantly.  In  many  cases  they  are  undoubtedly  heredi¬ 
tary,  because  in  artificially  long  inbred  plants  which 
have  been  all  brought  to  exactly  the  same  hereditary 
composition  these  off-types  never  appear,  but  do 
show  up  when  different  kinds  of  corn  are  widely 
crossed. 

As  far  as  they  affect  the  yield  of  corn  freak  ears 
are  more  or  less  injurious,  as  many  of  them  occurring 
in  a  field  would  cut  .down  the  productiveness  some¬ 


what.  They  are  found  more  commonly  on  the 
suckers  or  side  brandies  than  on  the  main  stalk, 
and  being  uncovered  or  poorly  covered  by  husks  are 
usually  eaten  by  the  birds. 

The  character  in  question  is  a  good  example  of  a 
thing  which  in  itself  has  no  practical  value,  yet  it 
is  a  help  towards  understanding  problems  of  great 
importance.  Corn  is  America's  greatest  food  plant. 
No  one  can  say  that'  the  slightest  evidence  bearing 
on  the  origin,  development  and  early  history  of  this 
grain  may  not  ultimately  prove  to  be  of  great 


As  is  quite  often  the  case  with  newspaper  reports,  a 
Certain  amount  of  exaggeration  lias  crept  into  the  ar¬ 
ticles  regarding  the  misnamed  McIntosh  trees  in  the 
model  orchards  in  this  county.  I  did  not  intend  to  pub¬ 
lish  this  matter  until  1  had  determined  definitely  the 
number  of  misnamed  trees.  The  local  newspapers  hap¬ 
pened  to  get  hold  of  the  incident  and,  of  course,  it  made 
a  fine  news  article.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  we  have 
found  a  few  trees  in  each  of  three  orchards  which  were 
bought  for  McIntosh  but  prove  to  be  Wolf  Iliver.  I  am 
not  sure  of  the  total  number,  not  having  counted  them 
as  yet.  I  doubt  if  there  are  more  than  50  in  all  three 
orchards.  I  was  making  my  first  visit  t < *  these  young 
orchards  and  happened  to  have  Prof.  Sears  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Agricultural  College  with  me.  Prof.  Sears 
noticed  a  few  substitutions  at  once,  being  in  close  touch 
with  recent  annoying  experiences  of  this  sort,  and  hence 
is  always  on  the  lookout  for  further  instances  of  the 
same  thing. 

As  you  say.  the  McIntosh  can  quite  readily  be  recog¬ 
nized  after  a  couple  years  of  growth,  but  when  the  sub¬ 
stitution  is  Wolf  River  it  is  not  so  easy  to  detect.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  these  trees  were  bought  from  supposedly  reli¬ 
able  nurserymen,  and  I  doubt  if  anyone  thought  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  trees  closely  to  look  for  mistakes.  As  you 
may  know.  Wolf  River  lias  been  largely  disseminated 
through  this  part  of  the  country  as  a  substitute  for  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  Doubtless  a  great  deal  of  this  lias  been  due  to 
the  practice  of  smaller  mi®  .yinen  buying  stock  from 
the  larger  firms.  It  certainly  is  a  serious  problem,  and 
is  one  of  the  obstacles  we  have  to  contend  with  in  urg¬ 
ing  people  to  plant  new  orchards.  i..  i>.  jessemax. 

Assistant  County  Agent. 

The  substitution  of  Wolf  River  for  McIntosh  is 

• 

like  dressing  up  the  wolf  to  represent  Mary’s  little 
lamb  and  turning  him  loose  iu  the  sheep  pasture. 
The  two  varieties  are  much  alike  in  growth,  and  are 
hard  to  separate  before  they  fruit.  McIntosh  is 
likely  to  supplant  Baldwins  as  the  great  variety  for 
New  England,  and  that  makes  the  Wolf  River  sub¬ 
stitution  close  to  a  crime. 


effectual  worth,  since  it  all  helps  to  make  this  excel¬ 
lent  plant  still  better.  d.  r.  jones. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


More  About  Transplanting  Alfalfa 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  late  article  on  trans¬ 
planted  Alfalfa.  I  note  your  opinion  of  the  inertia 
that  prevails  to  block  new  methods  and  ideas,  and 
assure  you  that  I  can  say  “Amen”  to  every  word  of 
your  article.  But  this  matter  of  growing  Alfalfa 
plants  appeals  to  me  most  strongly,  and  I  want  to  ask 
your  opinion  on  the  plan  of  fitting  the  ground  and  lay¬ 
ing  it  off  as  for  a  hoed  crop,  about  36  in.  each  way.  and 
planting  half  a  dozen  seeds  at  each  hill,  then  thinning 
down  to  a  single  plant  another  year.  A  young  fellow 
came  back  here  from  the  West  a  few  years  ago  and  told 
me  that  in  Montana  the  best  yields  of- both  hay  and  seed 
were  obtained  where  the  plants  were  grown  singly  4  ft. 
apart  each  way  and  cultivated  like  corn'  He  did  not 
say  how  the  crop  was  started. 

I  have  never  given  much  attention  to  Alfalfa,  for  I 
have  always  thought  that  up  here  in  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan  was  too  far  out  of  bounds  for  it  to  thrive,  and  the 
few  fields  that  I  have  seen  and  are  considered  good  are 
so  far  inferior  to  the  fields  I  remembered  in  the  South¬ 
west  20  years  ago  that  it  has  always  seemed  like  a 
losing  game  to  engage  in  trying  to  produce  a  really  good 
and  lasting  crop  hero.  Still.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it 
cannot  be  brought  to  be  a  good  crop  here,  but  if  so  it 
must  be  by  special  methods  and  treatment.  That  is  one 
reason  why  your  transplanting  experiment  interests  me 
so  strongly,  and  I  want  to  give  it  a  tryout.  But  it 
looks  as  if  to  plant  in  hills,  as  we  sometimes  do  cabbage 
seed,  would  lessen  the  labor  of  getting  the  crop  started, 
and  anything  that  saves  labor  these  times  is  to  lx>  wel¬ 
comed.  ART  HUB  LOXG. 

Clare  Co..  Mich. 

WE  do  uot  know  liow  this  plan  would  work. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  transplanted  roots 
would  make  more  enduring  plants  than  the  seed¬ 
lings.  One  year  we  planted  early  potatoes  in  hills 
three  feet  apart.  After  the  potatoes  had  been  hoed 
once  we  planted  Alfalfa  roots  midway  between  the 
potato  plants,  one  way.  That  gave  a  chance  to  cul¬ 
tivate  one  way  and  hoe  the  other.  When  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  dug  most  of  the  Alfalfa  plants  were 
alive  and  of  course  stood  three  feet  apart.  The  po¬ 
rn  i 'i  crop  paid  for  all  the  labor.  The  same  thing  can 
lie  done  with  early  corn  or  cabbage  if 
the  man  who  hoes  is  careful  not  to 
dig  up  the  Alfalfa.  That  would  be  the 
trouble  in  seeding  the  hills.  On  weedy 
land  there  would  be  danger  in  hoeing 
up  the  plants.  The  scheme  is  worth 
trying,  but  we  would  plant  corn  ox- 
potatoes  as  a  matter  of  economy.  It 
always  seems  to  us  that  transplanted 
plants  .give  a  better  root  than  seedlings. 
Many  acres  of  Alfalfa  roots  have  been 
planted  in  the  West.  The  work  is 
rapidly  done  with  a  power  transplanter. 
We  think  2  c  feet  each  way  will  be 
better  than  three  feet.  Let  ns  repeat 
what  we  said  before;  that  this  plan  is 
better  adapted  to  small  areas  than  to 
large  fields.  The  picture  at  Fig.  297 
shows  a  field  of  drilled  Alfalfa  in 
Western  Canada.  This  is  being  culti¬ 
vated  much  the  same  as  potatoes  ox- 
corn  would  be.  In  sections  where  irri¬ 
gation  is  practiced  this  drilled  Alfalfa 
gives  a  great  yield. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  sell  a  man 


Some  Curious  Freaks  of  Corn 


A  reader  in  Connecticut  sent  the  corn  “ear"  from 
which  the  picture  at  Fig.  29.”  was  made.  Probably  a 
good  many  readers  have  found  such  ears  in  their  fields. 
The  picture  at  Fig.  296,  showing  several  types  of  corn, 
was  sent  us  by  Prof.  D.  F.  Jones  of  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station. 

VARIOUS  types  of  abnormal  or  freak  ears  occur 
in  small  numbers  in  nearly  every 
field  of  corn.  They  have  no  apparent 
value,  but  are  oftentimes  interesting  in 
that  they  give  fairly  reliable  indica¬ 
tions  as  to  how  the  corn  plant  came  to 
he  as  it  i$w  is.  No  one  knows  just  what 
was  the  form  of  the  wild  prototype  of 
the  most  valuable  plant  iu  America, 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  like  other  large,  much-branched 
grasses  with  male  and  female  flowers 
in  the  same  inflorescences  at  the  top 
of  the  plants.  Evidently  the  lateral 
stalks  became  shorter  and  their  flowers 
lost  the  ability  to  produce  pollen.  The 
terminal  flowers  retained  the  function 
of  making  pollen,  but  lost  their  power 
to  produce  seed.  This  might  have  been 
an  advantage,  as  corn  pollen  is  heavy, 
and  in  sifting  downwards  the  low-borne 
flowers  would  be  pollinated,  whereas 
terminal  flowers  might  not  be. 

This  is  pure  speculation,  but  if  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  did  occur  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  a  tassel  was  made  over  into 
an  ear.  The  central  spike  of  the  tas¬ 
sel.  which  is  larger  than  tlie  side 
branches,  gradually  became  still  larger, 
and  the  side  brunches  disappeared. 

When  this  took  place  the  seed-hearing 
inflorescence  began  to  look  as  it  now 
does.  The  freak  ears  found  in  corn¬ 
fields  are  throw-hacks  to  primitive  con¬ 
ditions.  and  these  fragmentary  hints 
when  pieced  together  make  a  fairly 
logical  sequence  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  been  brought  about  in  this 
remarkable  plant. 

The  side  branches  of  the  ears  illus¬ 
trated  are  vestiges  of  tassel  branches. 

As  to  just  what  causes  them  to  appear 
in  any  particular  instance  very  little 
is  known.  They  sometimes  seem  to  he 
due  to  injury  or  abnormal  conditions 
during  certain  periods  of  the  growth 
.of  the  plant.  They  are  usually  more 


\'ttriations  from  flic  Xo rm ill  Ear  of  Corn.  Fit/.  296 


Rye  Mulch  in  Peach  Orchard 

I  have  a  young  poach  orchard,  some 
of  the  trees  fruit-laden.  I  sowed  rye 
around  the  trees.  The  rye  i<s  now  three 
or  four  feet  high,  and  I  think  of  cutting 
it  and  stacking  it  around  the  trees  as  a 
mulch.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  all 
right  to  do  so?  n.  u.  i„ 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  had  good  results  from  such 
mulching.  The  rye  piled  around  the 
trees  keeps  the  soil  moist  and  cool  and 
takes  the  place  of  close  cultivation.  It 
must  be  moved  away  from  the  trunk 
before  Winter  or  the  mice  will  work 
under  it  to  ruin  the  tree.  The  great 
danger  in  such  practice  is  from  fire, 
if  tire  gets  into  such  an  orchard  in  a 
dry  time  it  will  work  through  the  straw 
and  ruin  the  trees. 


Abnormal  Development  in  Ear  of  Corn. 


Fig.  295 


abundant  when  corn  is  glowing  luxur- 


.1  Fit'll!  of  Ih'ill nl  I  Haifa  in  Western  Canada.  Fig.  *!>7 


something  you  know  he  does  hot  want. 
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Condition  of  the  Apple  Crop 

Apples,  Livingston  County.  20  per  cent 
of  last  year  or  less  •  Yates  County,  10  per 
cent;  Tompkins  County,  50  per  cent; 
Wayne  County,  30  to  40  per  cent ;  Or¬ 
leans,  Monroe,  Niagara  and  Genesee  coun¬ 
ties  vary,  30  to  50  per  cent  in  localities. 
A  little  early  yet  to  say,  since  fruit  is 
dropping  badly.  Peaches  still  declining 
and.  they  are  dropping  off ;  will  be  a  light 
crop  ;  double  last  year’s,  perhaps,  s.  F. 

Geneseo  N.  Y. 

Very  few  early  apples  grown  here  except 
for  home  consumption.  There  are  a  few  or¬ 
chards  about  here  that  have  good  crops, 
but  the  great  majority  have  very  few  or 
none.  Generally  estimated.  10  per  cent 
of  a  crop.  There  may  be  more  than 
that,  but  the  quality,  on  account  of  fun¬ 
gus  and  scab,  will  not  be  as  good  as  usual, 
and  will  doubtless  reduce  the  barreling 
stock  and  increase  the  proportion  of  dry 
stock.  Very  few  Kieffers,  slightly  more 
Bartlett.  No  peaches  in  this  vicinity 
raised  commercially.  Practically  no  cher¬ 
ries.  Plums  are  very  spotted.  T  have 
two  acres  of  full  crop,  but  it  is  not  the 
rule  in  the  few  plum  orchards  about  here. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  E.  R. 

Apple  crop  light,  pears  light,  cherries 
light.  S.  H.  M. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  made  a  trip  with  Mr.  O.  M.  Taylor 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  week  of  June 
6,  looking  over  the  fruit  from  Rensselaer 
to  Newburg.  Apples  run  from  30  per 
cent  Winter  varieties  to  50  or  00  per 
cent  Summer  and  Fall  varieties.  Pears, 
more  Bartlett  than  any  other  variety, 
running  from  heavy  in  a  few  orchards 
to  none  in  others.  Seckels  very  thin  ex¬ 
cept  one  or  two  orchards.  Kieffers  from 
10  to  25  per  cent.  Clapp  very  ^spotted. 
40  per  cent,  probably ;  Bartlett.  50  to  60 
per  cent,  and  Seekel,  15  to  20  per  cent. 
Peaches  mostly  fair  to  a  good  crop.  Cher¬ 
ries.  practically  none  except  a  few  Mor- 
rellos  north  of  Kingston ;  from  there 
south.  60  to  75  per  cent  of  most  varieties. 
Grapes  promise  a  rather  heavy  crop  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  district.  Gooseberries  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  growers,  but  bushes  loaded 
well  with  fine  fruit.  Currants,  about 
60  per  cent  south  of  Kingston ;  north  of 
that  point  not  over  20  to  30  per  cent  of 
rather  poor  quality.  Raspberries  prom¬ 
ise  rather  well,  but  many  growers  are  al¬ 
ready  badly  in  need  of  rain,  and  a  week  of 
hot,  dry  weather  would  reduce  the  pros¬ 
pect  wonderfully.  Because  of  scarcity  of 
cherries  and  currants  and  the  short  straw¬ 
berry  season,  prices  should  be  good. 
Strawberries  promised  well,  but  two 
weeks  of  hot.  dry  weather,  just  at  a  crit¬ 
ical  time,  reduced  both  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  greatly,  and  many  who  were  waiting 
for  prices  to  go  down  must  go  short  for 
preserving  or  hustle  at  higher  prices,  as  a 
couple  of  pickings  will  finish  most  of 
them,  the  season  being  shorter  than  usual. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  wm.  hotaling. 

The  prospects  for  apples  are  not  very 
good,  as  it  is  very  dry  in  this  section.  I 
would  judge  about  a  half  crop.  Peaches 
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very  scarce,  as  the  frost  this  Spring 
killed  about  all  the  buds.  J.  E.  S. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  erop  iu  sight  is  light  to  me¬ 
dium.  There  were  never  so  many  blos¬ 
soms  as  this  Spring,  and  most  of  the 
blooming  period  was  favorable.  Plenty 
of  sunshine,  bees  and  pollen,  hut  there 
seems  to  have  boon  a  great  lack  of  vitality 
in  the  fruit  buds,  so  that  the  set  is  gener¬ 
ally  disappointing,  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  Greening.  King.  Northern  Spy 
and  Ben  Davis.  Baldwins  that  were  due 
to  bear  this  year.  Newtowns,  McIntosh  and 
Wealthy  have  medium  and  well  distribut¬ 
ed  setting.  I  cannot  at  present  place  an 
estimate  of  over  50  per  cent  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  crop  at  maturity.  This  partial  fail¬ 
ure  is,  in  my  opinion,  due  to  the  severe 
frosts  of  April  25  and  26.  Pears  and 
cherries  are  very  light.  W.  S.  teator. 

Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

The  prospects  for  fruit  are  very  light. 
No  sour  cherries;  few  pears;  light  crop 
peaches.  The  apple  crop  is  not  in  shape 
to  estimate.  It  will  be  light  enough  at 
best.  S.  P.  S. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Prospects  arc  for  a  very  light  crop  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit  in  this  section.  Apples 
in  particular  are  very  light;  not  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  T.  c.  8. 

It  looks  like  a  good  crop  of  apples  of 
both  early  and  late  varieties;  would  like 
to  do  considerable  thinning,  but  help  is 
not  obtainable.  The  pear  crop  is  fairly 
good  Bartletts  are  a  full  crop.  Seckels 
about  75  per  cent.  Peaches  are  spotted, 
some  having  a  good  crop,  others  very 
light,  white-fleshed  varieties  making  the 
best  showing,  as  a  rule.  J.  R.  Cornell. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Most  varieties  of  apples  blossomed  well, 
but  very  uneven,  some  coming  out  quickly 
and  others  opening  very  slowly.  This  is 
the  apple  year  for  this  section.  Last 
year  was  the  lightest  crop  of  any  year  in 
mv  memory  as  regards  all  apples,  hut 
Ben  Davis.  All  trees  but  Baldwin 
seemed  to  blossom  and  set  full  this 
Spring,  hut  when  the  June  drop  set  in. 
or  even  before,  nearly  everything  seemed 
to  come  off.  The  only  variety  in  my  or¬ 
chard  showing  a  full  crop  is  the  Wealthy  : 
nothing  else  shows  over  25  per  cent  of  a 
crop.  Greenings  especially  are  set  for 
large  apples.  My  Wagoner.  100  trees  of 
them,  that  always  bear  this  year  and 
bear  very  heavily,  are  now  about  12  td 
IS  inches  apart ;  apples  should  be  very 
large.  My  orchards  have  been  sprayed 
three  times.  I  never  saw  finer  apples  on 
the  tree.  I  have  snrayed  a  number  of 
orchards  around  the  country,  having 
bought  the  apnles.  The  apples  in  these 
orchards  are  the  same  as  mine,  without 
exception.  Peaches  blossomed  very  full, 
hut  were  badly  killed  by  the  late  frost. 
The  crop  here  will  he  light,  but. being 
scattered  over  the  trees  will  be  fine  qual¬ 
ity.  c.  r.  shons. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  fruit  crop  in  this  section  is  very 
poor;  no  fruit  of  any  kind  except  berries; 
once  in  a  while  a  tree  with  a  few  apples, 
and  other  fruit,  the  same  practically  not 
worth  picking.  We  could  not  find  and 
pick  a  bushel  of  cherries  in  a  day.  A 
very  few  pears,  the  lightest  crop  I  ever 
knew.  Wheat  is  looking  fine;  oats  and 
barley  will  not  be  worth  cutting;  corn  is 
looking  fair,  but  small.  Some  potatoes 
not  planted  yet ;  the  late  potatoes  that  are 
planted  are  not  up.  Ground  is  so  dry 
and  hard  people  cannot  plow.  There 
were  some  peaches,  hut  they  are  all 
dropping  off.  Some  fine  pieces  of  grass ; 
others  very  light.  Some  farmers  are  cut¬ 
ting  grass.  We  need  rain  very  badly ; 
have  not  had  a  sprinkle  here  in  over  two 
weeks :  showers  in  other  sections. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  D.  ir. 

This  county  (Bourbon)  joins  Missouri, 
and  we  are  just  100  miles  south  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  We  produce  wheat,  corn,  Al¬ 
falfa.  small  fruits,  mules,  cows  and  sor¬ 
ghum  syrup.  The  syrup  mill  manufac¬ 
tures  from  3.000  to  4,000  acres  of  cane 
per  year,  and  syrup  retails  here  for  00c 
for  a  10-lb.  pail.  The  mule  market  does 
a  business  which  runs  into  the  millions 
yearly.  The  new  Borden’s  Condensery. 
costing  $250,000,  is  handling  between  50.- 
000  and  60,000  lbs.  of  milk  daily,  for 
which  they  paid  $2.40  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5 
per  cent  milk  in  June.  Some  are  quit¬ 
ting.  some  new  ones  are  beginning;  I  am 
in  neither  class,  as  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Non-Partisan  League  and  also  Grange 
Deputy  for  this  county.  I  believe  the 
farmers  are  waiting  a  chance  to  cast  a  big 
Socialist  vote,  or  at  least  to  knock  out  the 
old  system  of  graft  and  pillage  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Our  different  Subor¬ 
dinate  Granges  buy  collectively  of  nearly 
everything,  but  tiio  largest  transaction 
was  50  grain  binders  and  60,000  lbs.  of 
twine  at  one  purchase,  thereby  saving 
almost  $2,000.  Wheat  is  fairly  good ; 
will  probably  average  20  bn.  in  this  coun¬ 
tv.  and  will  begin  to  harvest  about  June 
25.  The  Kansas  State  Grange  is  to 
meet  at  Fort  Scott  December  8-11  next. 
Corn  is  very  backward,  and  the  ground 
is  too  wet  to  cultivate,  as  we  have  had 
showers  every  day  or  two  for  three  weeks. 
Do  you  have  any  cheap  milk  from  Kansas 
to  knock  your  price  at  the  condensaries 
there?  GEO.  PURDY. 

Bourbon  Co.,  Kan. 


WATERLOO  BOY 

ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  TRACTOR 

Dependable  Power  Simple  Power  gjfcj* 


that  does  not  fail  when  your  farm 
Work  has  been  delayed  and  you 
must  take  advantage  of  favorable 
weather  and  ground  conditions. 

Reserve  Power 

able  in  emergencies — for  variable 
eoil  conditions  or  upgrade  work. 


experienced  hired  man  can  utilize 
to  full  day  capacity,  at  any  draw¬ 
bar  or  belt  job  on  the  farm. 

Economical  Power 

that  insures  low  operating  cost- 
works  all  day  under  full  load  on 
18  gallons  or  less  of  cheap  kerosene. 


Built  to  Standard  Quality 

Waterloo  Boy  fully  sustains  the  quality-fame  attained  byWaterloo 
Boy  power  machines  in  25  years’  manufacturing  success.  Backed  by  a, 
plain  guarantee  from  a  responsible  manufacturer.  Two-speed  motor 
supplies  ample  reserve  power  for  tillage  operations,  and  belt  power 
for  all  farm  needs,  including  threshing.  All  working  parts  of  the 
Waterloo  Boy  are  easily  accessible. 


Our  illustrated  catalog  contains  convincing  proof  of 
Waterloo  Boy  success.  Sent  tree— write  font  today. 


Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings 
Automatic 


16%  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

STRAIGHT  CAR  LOADS 
Also  Nitrate  ol  Soda,  Potash 


and 


H 


ARRISONS’  NURSERIE 

Fruit  Trees  Budded  from  Bearing  Orchards, 
reach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  quince, 
trrap«'-viue*,  etruwbcrry  plants,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  evcrsrreens  and  shade  trees. 
Catalog  free.  box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


Mixed  Fertilizers 

Largest  shippers  in  middle  west 

W  rite  ns  for  prices  i  _ 

EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO..  CANTON,  OHIO,  Dept.  R 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  TOMATO.  PEPPER,  F.OO,  mirs- 
SKI.8  SPROUTS,  BEET,  CELERY,  (ll  E.  LET  ITCK.  SWEET 
POTATO,  ONION,  PARSLEY,  ASPAUAGl  S,  RHUilAUB  PLANTS.  —  Ulilllllltl 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  I 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Runner  and  Pot-grown 
plains  that  will  tear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  RASPBER¬ 
RY,  BLACKBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT,  GRAPE  PLANTS, 

FRUIT  AN1)  ornamental  TREES,  Sll  Itl'HS.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  New  York 


4-Yr-  Asparagus  Roofs  S&TSK*  KJ 

press.  HARRY  I..  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  XkwY 


50  liUD- 
ex- 
York 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  ™UL\ dh eaS 

and  other  varieties.  $1.50  per  1,000:  $12.50  per 
Kl.nOO.  TOMATO  PLANTS—  Best,  kinds.  #2  per  1,0110. 

CAULIFLOWER,  EGG  PLANTS  AND  PEPPERS-81  per  1,000. 
CELERY — Loading  varieties,  $>1.25  per  1.000.  Send 
for  list.  •  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Late  Cabbage  Plants  suVhiaS  and4 American 

Savoy  (S'  98c.  per  1.000;  S9  for  10.000:  S85  for  100,000. 
Plants  Ready  June  10  to  Aug.  10.  8.  A.  VIRD1N,  Hardy  Del. 


* 

illinium 


Vegetable  Plants  I'OTATO,  ONION  and 

CELERY.  S0c.  pel  100;  300  for  SI :  500,  SI  .75.  PEPPERS, 
20c.  per  dozen.  OAMRaOE.  500,  SI  .25:  S2  per  1.000,  Post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  W.  S  Ford  &  SON,  IIahtly.  Delaware 

F5oooooE  Cabbage,  Celery  and  Brussels  Sproufs 

plants.  Catalog  free.  M.  N.  B0RG0,  VINELAND  N.  J.  ; 

Crimson  Clover  High  Test  Seed  I 

11.70  Bush.  Bag  in.  LAYTON  S  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

SWEET  POTATO  Plants  thousand,  express. 

HARRY  L  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

E  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

”  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

”  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

—  For  sale  by 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

rmiimiiiimiiiiiimmmiiimimmimi 


ForSale-  Longlsland  SEED  CORN 


EARLY 
WHITE  DENT 


J.  CODDINGTON, 


Glen  Head,  L.  I. 


Apple  BAR  PELS  K 

oughly  seasoned  material.  KOHT.  GILLIES, 


Standard  size.  All 
hoops.  Thor- 
Mrtlinu,  N.  Y. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Boohs 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  ..... 

Vegetable  Forcing . .  *  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


Lovett’s  Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 

give  a  crop  of  finest  berries  from  two  to  ten  months  from  planting — the  Everbearing  varieties 
in  two  months;  the  others  the  following  June.  Dimes  paid  for  them  quickly  turn  to  dollars; 
dollars  to  eagles.  Many  kinds  adapted  to  all  soils,  ripening  from  earliest  to  latest,  including 
the  invaluable  Van  fleet  Hybrids  and  the  best  Everbearing  varieties.  Sure  to  live  and  succeed. 

Our  Booklet  No.  2  gives  full  instructions  for  planting  and 
culture,  descriptions  and  illustrations.  It  is  FREE. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Inc.  Box  1 62  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 

Strawberry  Specialists  for  forty-one  years 
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Garden  Notes  From  New  England 

I 


Dt'ST  Sprays. — »What  lias  been  said  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  about  the  advantage  of  dry 
sprays  in  the  orchard  applies  equally  well 
to  gardens.  In  the  past  three  or  four 
years  I  have  relied  almost  wholly  on  pow¬ 
dered  arsenate  of  lead,  powdered  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  and  tobacco  dust.  I  find 


Doctoring  Plant  Enemies 

them  quite  as  effective  as  the  liquid 
sprays,  and  much  less  messy.  If  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  load  a  powder  gun 
with  dust  material  when  the  bugs  are 
found  on  any  particular  crop.  All  too 
often.  I  am  sure,  spraying  is  neglected  in 
the  small  garden  just  because  the  owner 
will  not  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  mix 
up  a  liquid  spray  to  protect  a  few  plants. 
For  m.\  potatoes  I  use  a  standard  corn- 


better  flavor  than  carrots  which  have 
been  stored  a  long  time. 

Chinese  Cabbage. — As  has  been  point¬ 
ed  out  before,  the  planting  of  Chinese 
cabbage  early  in  the  Spring  seldom  proves 
a  success,  as  the  cabbage's  quickly ^ go  to 
seed.  Now  is  the  time  to  start  tins  ex¬ 
cellent  but  comparatively  little  known 
vegetable.  The  seeds  may  go  in  where 
the  plants  are  to  mature,  or  may  be  start¬ 
ed  in  a  seedbed  and  transplanted.  I  was 
growing  this  vegetable  long  before  tin* 
papers  began  to  say  much  about  if.  and 
have  found  it  perfectly  easy  to  handle  in 
late  Summer.  While  it  may  be  cooked 
like  ordinary  cabbage,  its  greatest  value 
lies  in  its  use  as  a  substitute  for  lettuce. 
The  tender  heart  eaten  raw  with  French 
dressing  or  mayonnaise  is  most  palatable. 
Ry  all  means  get  acquainted  with  Chinese 
cabbage,  if  you  do  not  know  it  already. 

Market  Hardening. — Market  garden¬ 
ers  around  Boston  are  planting  about  the 
same  acreage  apparently  as  last  season, 
but  many  of  them  are  wondering  what 
the  end  is  going  to  be.  Help  is  almost  as 
scarce  as  it  was  last  season,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  as  high  or  higher  wages. 
If  any  of  the  returning  soldiers  have  a 
desire  to  take  up  market,  gardening  as  a 
business  they  do  not  seem  to  have  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  as  yet.  Fewer  com¬ 
munity  and  factory  gardens  are  beiilg 
made  this  season,  and  many  home  gar¬ 
deners  have  lost  much  of  their  interest. 
If  is  expected  therefore  that  there  will 
be  a  bigger  demand  for  market  garden 
produce,  and  that  prices  will  be  better 
than  they  were  last  Fall.  The  people 
seem  to  be  willing  to  pay  whatever  is 
asked,  although  they  occasionally  grumble 
a  little.  Profits  from  lettuce  and  cucum¬ 
bers  made  it  possible  for  many  of  the 
greenhouse  men  to  buy  new  automobiles 
the  past  year.  They  fared  better  than 
the  men  who  depended  windy  upon  out¬ 
door  Crops.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Blackberry  Rust 

My  blackberry  leaves  are  rusty  and  un¬ 
fruitful.  What  is  the  remedy.  M.  c. 
Indiana. 

Your  blackberries  have  an  attack  of  red 
rust.  There  is  no  effective  cure  for  the 


.1  Dusting  Gun  on  Wheels 


bination  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  Bordeaux 
mixture  in  powdered  form.  When  using 
arsenate  of  lead  alone  l  find  that  the  cost 
is  reduced  materially  by  using  an  equal 
amount  of  sulphur,  or  even  Hour.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  a  good  thing  to  put  in  some 
flour  in  order  to  make  the  powder  stick. 
The  powdered  sulphur  proves  an  excellent 
remedy  for  plants  that  suffer  from  mil¬ 
dew.  especially  the  climbing  roses.  It  is 
very  easy  to  put  on.  and  of  course  it 
doesn’t  disfigure  the  foliage.  While  the 
work  is  made  much  easier  by  the  use  of  a 
powder  gun.  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
dusting  material  cannot  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  cheesecloth  hag  or  a  can  in  the 
bottom  of  which  holes  have  been  punched. 
Still  the  gun  makes  a  more  even  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  application. 

Root  Crops. — It  is  curious  to  find 
many  people  who  should  know  better 
planting  beets,  carrots  and  other  root 
crops  designed  for  Winter  use  early  in  the 
Spring.  This  practice  is  all  right  for 
parsnips  and  salsify,  but  all  wrong  for 
beets,  carrots  and  turnips,  including  ruta¬ 
bagas.  When  they  grow  for  too  long  a 
season  they  become  tough  and  woody.  The 
last  of  June  is  about  the  right  time  to 
plant  the  Winter  beets,  carrots  and  ruta¬ 
bagas.  A  month  later  is  early  enough  for 
Winter  turnips.  After  all.  though,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  about  the  advantage  of 
gathering  beets  and  carrots  when  they  are 
small  and  canning  them  for  Winter.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  beets.  Every  house¬ 
wife  knows  that  hours  are  required  to 
cook  stored  beets  in  midwinter.  Little 
beets  that  have  been  canned  are  ready  for 
the  table  in  a  short  time.  They  are 
sweeter  and  have  a  better  flavor,  too. 
Detroit  park  Red  is  a  good  beet  to  use 
for  canning.  While  so  good  an  argument 
for  canned  carrots  cannot  be  made,  a  few 
cans  will  lie  greatly  appreciated  in  the 
Spring  after  the  supply  of  roots  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  has  been  exhausted.  There  is  no 
doubt,  too,  about  their  having  a  much 


disease.  When  only  an  occasional  plant 
is  attacked,  prompt  removal  by  digging 
all  such  out  and  burning  them  will  often 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  hut  care 
must  be  taken  that  none  of  the  tine  pow¬ 
der  that  collects  on  the  leaves  becomes 
scattered  to  be  carried  by  the  wind  to 
healthy  plants.  If  your  plantation  has  a 


The  Chinese  Cabbage  or  Pe-tsai 

general  attack  of  the  disease  nothing  can 
he  done  to  effect  a  cure.  Better  dig  the 
plants  out  and  burn  them,  and  buy  other 
plants  of  some  rust-resisting  variety  and 
start  a  new  patch  in  another  location. 

K, 


MACHINE  TILTED  FORWARD  SHOWING 
KIND  AND  LOCATION  OF  TOOL 


SPECIFIC  A  TIONS 

Wheel-base  16 1  i  inches,  will  straddle 
10  and  12-inch  rows. 

Clearance  to  axle,  9  inches. 

Wheels  20  x  3-inch  face. 

Speed  120  to  200  feet  per  minute. 

Handles  adjustable,  clutch  control  on 
left  handle,  spark  control  on  right  handle. 

Engine  water-cooled,  2-horse  power. 

One  gallon  gasoline  lasts  4  to  8  hours. 

Capacity  tanks,  5  quarts  each,  water 
and  gas. 

Manufactured  exclusively  by 

The  ATLANTIC  MACHINE 
&  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

433  West  PrnsDect,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

We  are  looking  for  good,  live-wire  representatives. 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  real  opportunity,  write 
us  for  our  selling  proposition. 


of  FOUR  MEN 


That  is  what  market  gardeners  tell  us. 

Cultivates  from  1  •  inch  to  6  inches  deep,  one  or  two  rows  at 
a  time.  Made  to  cultivate  within  pj  inch  of  plant. 

Perfectly  balanced,  easily  handled. 

Can  be  operated  by  man,  boy  or 
woman. 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
for  it  or  money  refunded. 


Price  $185.00 

f.  o.  b.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


DOES  the  WORK 


^uJCo^World’s  Best 

Roofing 

Freight 
Paid 

"Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings.  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 

otfer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles.  — 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.. 
723  773  P>!<e  31.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

*B-*  1  — 


in-between  dealer’s] 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No. 


NO  Money! 


ON  IT 


Simply  send  your  siza 
and  these  wonderful 
American  Scout  Shoes 
will  coma  to  your  home 
at  once  Built  Bolid.  full 
of  wear.  Genuine  oak 
leather  soles.  Note  the 
splendid  extra  quality 

leather!  Enjoy  ;thelr  biassed 
comfort!  The  risk  la  our, — 
the.se  most  delight  you  or 
no  sale.  Pay  only  $3.29 
on  arrival  for  this  splen¬ 
did  bargain 

GUARANTEE 

</»«- 
deflation 
or  t oork- 
>  ifuttefail 
Tmontho 


On  Arrlnf.  Postage  Fra* 

American  Scout  Sho# 

Ss  "e  profits.  Buy  direct 
from  Factory  Headquarters! 


Boston  Mail  Order  House,  Dept.  S-200  Boston,  Mass* 
Send  shoes  oa  approval.  Sty  money  back  if  I  want  it.  Irxtk  nothing 


Name... . 


.  .Size . . 


Address 


Color 


Fo  Farmers  of  New  York  State  ONLY 
The  Patriotic  Farmers  Fund 

which  performed  valuable  war-time  service,  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  under  the  Banking  Laws  of  New  York  State  and  is  now  the 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

ITS  DIRECTORS  are  New  York  State  business  men  and 
bankers  with  a  direct  interest  in  the  success  of  farmers. 

ITS  PURPOSE  is  to  assist  deserving  farmer-borrowers,  espe¬ 
cially  those  now  without  regular  banking  connections. 

ITS  CAPITAL  is  ample — $400,000  in  “free  money”  and  a 
reserve  of  $100,000. 

ITS  OFFER  to  you  is  short-time  credit — 3  to  12  months — 
at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Write  for  pamphlet  explaining  our  Short-Term 
Credit  Plan  for  New  York  State  Farmers 

FARMERS  FUND.  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Save  All  the  Com 
jJI  3  IJ  !|l  j)  and  Grain  You 

Raise 

Old-time  wooden  corn  cribs  and  grain  bin#  are 
things  of  the  past.  Fire  can  destroy  them;  thieves  can 
enter  them;  rats,  mice,  birds  and  insect#  can  destroy 
the  grain;  dampness  can  penetrate  and  cause  the  grain  to  sweat  and  mould. 

Securo  Steel  Corn  Cribs 
and  Grain  Bins  Give 
Absolute  Protection 

No  more  waste  and  loss  of  grain.  A 
Securo  Metal  Crib  insures  all  the  profits 
on  the  crop,  and  pays  for  itself  with 
what  it  saves  in  one  season.  It  is  made 
of  heavy  rust- proof  galvanized  iron,  is 
easily  erected,  needs  no  repairs,  and  is 
just  as  cheap  as  wooden  construction. 

Perfect  ventilation  for  grain  is  provided 
by  patented  devices.  Sooner  or  later 
you  will  decide  to  stop  your  losses  of 
com  and  grain,  so  write  now  for  free, 
illustrated  literature,  describing  the  Se¬ 
curo  Metal  Corn  Cribs  and  Grain  Bin9 
— the  kind  that  give  absolute  protection. 

Not  Too  Late  to  Order  Your  Silo 

There  is  nothing  more  necessary  on  a  modem  farm  than  a  good 
Silo,  and  the  Nappanee  Wooden  Silo,  which  we  sell  under  our 
Securo  Guarantee,  leads  all  other  6ilos  in  practical  advantages. 
The  door  closes  air-tight  and  will  not  stick;  there  are  anchors 

for  the  bottom  as  well  as  for  the  top;  the  staves  adjoin  with  a  patented  splice  that  la 
self-drainine  and  prevents  rottine;  the  top  is  made  with  hip  roof  rafters  which  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  Silo.  Let  us  6cnd  you  our  free,  illustrated  catalogue  which  describes 
the  different  styles.  Mail  coupon  today. 

Our  Guarantee 

We  sell  everything  fora  modern  farm  under  our  Securo  Guarantee,  which  means  that 
purchases  mu6t  be  absolutely  satisfactory  to  the  buyer,  or  we  return  the  money.  This 
guarantee  Is  unconditional,  and  means  your  protection.  Whatever  it  is  you  want  in 
the  way  of  farm  equipment,  write  us  for  prices  and  free  literature. 

Live  Agent#  Wanted  in  Open  Territory. 


Securo 

Nappanee  Silo 


The  Farm  Equipment  Company 


901  Keyser  Building 


Baltimore,  Maryland 


□  Securo  Corn  Crib* 

□  Securo  Grain  Bins 

□  Securo  Silos 

]  Securo  Garages 


Please  send  me  free  literature  on  equipment  checked 
on  left  side  of  this  coupon. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


on  salary  to  canvass  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  New 
England.  Experience  not 
necessary,  but  must  have 
ability.  Permanent  position 
for  right  parties. 

A  d  dr  ess : — 

M.  L.  ASELTINE,  Box  185 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS, 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


ATractnr  Far 
the  Small  Farm 

\rOU  Mr.  Farmer,  with  160  acres  or  less,  here  Is 
i  tractor  service  for  your  farm  that  will  save 


_ _  yuui  iiu  ui  uu.vu  »  y 

ou  $500  to  $700.  Plow— cultivate— disc— <lo 
tlio  work  of  four  horses  with 

COULPaStoTRACTOR 

■  You  buy  It  on  basis  of  what  It  will  actually  do.  Readily  at¬ 
taches  to  Ford  car. Use  it  as  recommended  and  you  cot  exactly  . 
the  tractor  acrvice  your  farm  requires.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed,  l 

FREE  BOOK  TO  SMALL  FARM  OWNERS  l 

Write  now.  Get  specifications  and  table  showing, draw  bar  pul! 
for  two  bottom  plows,  all  kindsof  soil,  and  our  fair  and  square 
guarantee.  ASK  YOUR  BANKER  OR  THIS  PAPER  ABOUT  US. 

GOULD  BALANCE  VALVE  COMPANY 
22 Depot  Street  -  -  KELLOGG.  IOWA 


for 

SEEDING  DOWN 

(WITH  POTASH) 


QNE  of  the  famous  hay  makers. 


With  the  present  price  of  hay  it  will  pay  to  reseed  that 
wornout  hayfield. 

We  offer  this  well  known  brand  for  prompt  shipment. 

Send  for  this  Booklet 
and  Prices 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

Dept.  A 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  lVorks : 

Portland,  Conn. 


‘  Things  To  Think  About  >  ' 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


A  Back-to-the-lander's  Plans 


Being  a  subscriber  and  faithful  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  last  few  years.  I 
come  to  you  for  an  opinion  and  advice 
upon  the  following :  We  wish  to  go  “back 
to  the  land.”  We  are  not.  farmers,  al¬ 
though  I  was  born  on  a  farm  and  lived  on 
it  until  15  years  of  age,  but.  after  leaving 
the  farm  I  have  been  in  retail  business  till 
1917.  My  family  consists  of  wife,  42 
years  old;  daughter,  11  years;  son,  22 
years,  and  self,  52  years,  all  in  good 
health.  Wife  and  self  always  worked 
hard  at  our  former  business.  My  son  had 
been  two  years  at  Cornell  University 
studying  chemistry,  when  United  States 
entered  the  world  war.  He  then  enlisted 
in  the  Navy  in  July,  1917.  Upon  being 
released  last  December,  and  not  caring  to 
return  to  college,  he  obtained  employment 
with  a  wholesale  house  in  New  Y’ork  City, 
but  he  is  not  content.  If  we  move  to  a 
farm  he  intends  to  take  the  Winter  course 
at  Cornell,  specializing  in  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try.  lie  and  I  are  both  willing  to  work 
and  learn.  Do  you  think  that  with  the 
aid  of  a  hired  farmer  to  teach  and  help  us 
there  is  a  chance  to  make  a  decent  living 
on, such  a  farm? 

The  farm  I  have  in  mind  is  located 
about  seven  miles  from  Peekskill.  N.  5.. 
one  mile  from  State  road  on  a  dirt  road  ; 
70  acres  of  gently  rolling  land,  including 
about  six  acres  of  woodland,  about  two 
acres  in  seven-year-old  peach  trees,  about 
100  apple,  pear  and  cherry  trees.  Apple 
trees,  mixed  varieties,  lo  to  25  years  old, 
in  fair  condition  ;  house  and  small  tenant 
house,  barn  and  other  buildings  need  re¬ 
pairing  and  painting. 

We  intend  to  proceed  as  follows:  Hire 
a  good  farmer,  a  married  man,  to  live  on 
the  farm  in  the  tenant  house,  furnishing 
him  the  things  that,  are  customary  to  give 
such  men,  besides  his  salary.  Buy  a  good 
team  of  horses,  a  cow.  two  or  throe  brood 
sows;  build  and  equip  poultry  houses  for 
200  laying  hens,  buy  the  necessary  farm 
implements,  and  at  the  proper  season  plant 
10  to  15  acres  of  apple  trees  best  adapted 
for  this  location  ;  this  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  an-  orchard  that  is  to  be  the  main  money 
crop  of  the  future  on  this  farm.  The 
buildings  occupy  about  two  acres.  W  e 
would  use  about  one  acre  for  the  kitchen 
garden,  ete.  The  remainder  of  the  land 
would  go  to  corn,  potatoes,  hay  and  some 
small  grain.  How  would  you  apportion 
the  land  to  the  different  crops?  I  suppose 
the  practical  farmer  will  deeide  that.  If 
we  pay  cash  for  the  farm  and  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  buildings,  how  much  would 
it  take  to  stock  and  equip  the  farm  so 
that  it  may  be  worked  right,  about  as 
outlined  above?  IIow  much  of  a  working 
capital  would  we  need  to  be  safe?  Is  the 
whole  scheme  sensible  and  feasible  ? 

M.  S. 

This  plan  is  both  sensible  and  feasible, 
and  a  far  easier  proposition  than  we  had 
to  work  out  here.  Of  course  no  one  could 
apportion  the  land  to  different  crops  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  location  and  soil  peculi¬ 
arities.  I  know  of  a  good  fruit  farm  one 
side  of  the  road,  while  the  other  side  is 
naturally  fitted  for  a  truck  or  grain  farm. 
From  my  own  experience  I  would  say  to 
concentrate  all  efforts  on  fruit  and  poul¬ 
try.  with  some  young  stock  to  use  up  the 
roughage  and  grow  into  money.  Corn  or 
other  cultivated  crops  can  ho  grown  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  trees  in  the  young  or¬ 
chard  and  help  pay  expenses.  Both 
horses  and  cows  will  thrive  on  corn  stover, 
while  the  poultry  can  use  the  grain.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  money  in  the  dairy, 
but  a  few  cows  will  be  necessary  for  their 
milk,  cream  and  butter,  while  the  skim- 
milk,  and  buttermilk  are  needed  for  pigs 
1  and  chickens.  Really,  the  problem  to  be 
solved  is  to  make  the  farm  pay  expenses 
until  the  orchards  get  to  bearing  age. 
Much  can  be  done  with  truck  crops,  such 
as  cabbage,  onions,  sweet  corn  and  early 
potatoes.  Also,  there  is  good  money  in 
small  fruits,  but  the  necessary  labor  is  not 
always  to  be  had  for  all  this.  Owing  to 
the  extremely  high  prices  of  everything  T 
would  say  $5,000  would  be  needed  to  stock 
this  place  and  put  it  on  a  working  basis. 

FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 


Bonus  to  Discharged  Soldiers 

A  good  many  of  our  readers  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  us  about  a  certain  bonus  of  $60, 
said  to  be  paid  to  returned  and  discharged 
soldiers.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  the 
matter  we  wrote  to  the  Zone  Finance 
Office  of  the  War  Department.  Under  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  February  24. 
1919.  this  additional  pay  of  $60  was  pro¬ 
vided  for.  This  was  to  go  to  all  persons 
separated  from  active  military  service 
under  honorable  conditions  subsequent  to 
April  6,  1917.  Application  for  this  bonus 
is  made  to  the  Zone  Finance  Officer.  Lem¬ 
on  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Such  an 
application  must  contain  all  discharge 


certificates  given  to  the  soldier  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  or  orders  for  discharge 
or  relief  if  no  certificate  was  issued. 
There  must  also  be  a  statement  of  mili¬ 
tary  service  since  April  6.  1917,  and  an 
address  plainly  written  to  which  a  check 
is  to  be  sent.  In  case  men  do  not  care  to 
forward  their  original  discharge,  they  can 
present  that,  certificate  to  the  nearest,  re¬ 
cruiting  officer.  Among  other  require¬ 
ments.  the  following  statement  is  made 
about  persons  who  shall  not  be  paid  this 
bonus : 

“To  the  heirs  or  legal  representatives'  of 
any  person  entitled  to  any  payment  under 
this  section  who  has  died  or  may  die  be¬ 
fore  receiving  such  payment.  In  the  case 
of  any  person  who  subsequent  to  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  service  as  above -specified 
has  been  appointed  or  inducted  into  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  has  been  or  is  again  separated 
from  the  service  as  above  specified,  only 
one  payment  of  $60  shall  be  made.” 


An  Old  Man  in  Clover 

This  subscription  will  cover  the  75th 
year  of  my  age,  and  I  have  been  spading 
down  Alsike  clover  in  my  garden  higher 
than  my  knee.  Last  year  I  had  Crimson 
clover  and  Alsike  mixed,  and  I  never  had 
finer  results  with  tomatoes  and  cucumbers 
and  sweet  corn ;  yes,  and  cabbage,  only 
about  SO  per  cent  of  the  cabbage  “busted.” 
Clover,  lime  and  phosphate  will  produce. 
1  was  going  to  say  on  a  brick  pavement, 
and  some  of  my  garden  was  taken  out  of 
the  bottom  of  a  railroad  cut,  and  with  a 
little  cement  would  make  a  fairly  good 
pavement.  T  send  you  a  trial  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  a  neighbor,  and  hope  it  will  make 
as  enthusiastic  a  R.  N.-Y.  fan  as  your 
present  correspondent.  J.  N.  it. 

Ohio. 

Subscribing  for  the  75th  year  of  life, 
adding  a  trial  subscription  and  spading 
under  Alsike  clover  gives  a  combination  of 
pleasant  duties  hard  to  beat.  As  for  the 
clover,  when  you  eau  get  it  to  grow  well, 
you  can  do  about  anything  you  like  with 
the  soil  and  Alsike  is  about  the  most  use¬ 
ful  member  of  the  family.  Wood  ashes 
used  with  the  clover  might  furnish  pot¬ 
ash  to  prevent  these  “busted”  heads. 


More  About  Hill  Roads 

J.  ,T.  S.,  on  page  964.  says  that  he  does 
not  agree  with  me,  and  then  gives  the 
best  example  of  the  effect  of  polities  on 
roads  that  I  know  of.  He  then  tells  of 
the  effect  of  what  I  think  the  only  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  back  roads,  intelligent  co-op¬ 
eration  of  the  farmers,  will  do  to  improve 
the  roads.  T  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he 
thinks  that  the  rains  are  any  worse  now 
than  they  used  to  be?  The  weather  bu¬ 
reau  records  do  not  show  it.  if  they  are. 
Also.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  labor 
shortage  or  ignorance  that  causes  the  av¬ 
erage  town  superintendent  to  wait  until 
the  roads  have  dried  out  and  the  farmers 
are  busy  with  their  Spring  work  before  he 
starts  any  work  on  them,  when  the  roads 
should  be  worked  when  wet,  and  at  that 
time  the  farmer  could  help  him.  Any 
farmer  on  hill  land  can  tell  yon  that  if 
he  plows  his  land  when  it  is  wet  it  will 
puddle  and  get  hard  and  cloddy,  and  that 
is  just  what  a  road  wants — working  when 
it  is  wet  enough  so  that  it  will  puddle  and 
then  when  it  dries  up  it  will  get  as  hard 
as  possible  J.  J.  S.  must,  realize  that,  the 
r.uto  is  here  and  will  stay,  and  roads  must 
be  constructed  accordingly.  n.  M.  M. 


School  Work  and  Daylight-saving 

I  saw  an  item  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  effect  of  “daylight  saving” 
on  pupils.  I  am  a  teacher  of  children 
averaging  seven  years  of  age.  I  find  they 
are  getting  from  two  to  three  hours  less 
sleep  than  they  would  with  the  old  time. 
As  a  result  a  number  who  have  been  do¬ 
ing  good  work  through  the  Winter  are 
failing  now  to  keep  up  to  grade.  C.  E.  BYE. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  like  the  way  you  stand  up  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  I  am  a  wheat  raiser;  have  425 
acres  in  wheat.  Wheat  was  regulated, 
but  flour  was  not  touched,  nor  corn  and 
oats.  One  bushel  of  our  hard  wheat 
makes  48  lbs.  of  flour ;  to  be  more  exact, 
2,0  lbs.  high  patent.  12  lbs.  of  second.  0 
lbs.  of  third,  and  12  lbs.  of  bran  and 
shorts;  this  is  sold  as  50  lbs.,  but  the 
2  lhs.  if  nothing  more  than  pays  for  the 
sack.  Don’t  let  Secretary  Lane  fool  the 
returned  soldier.  My  ranch  is  117  miles 
east  of  the  100th  parallel  and  six  south  of 
the  29th.  The  arid  region  is  not  an  invit¬ 
ing  home.  The  secret  of  success  is  sur¬ 
mounting  the  obstacles  by  which  you  are 
surrounded.  w.  F.  k. 

Ellis,  Kan. 


I  have  read  the  note  by  Frank  Hatha¬ 
way  on  page  878.  and  would  like  to  add 
a  suggestion.  Let  the  renter,  if  possible, 
buy  as  he  says ;  then  let  the  laborers  and 
all  who  could  combine  to  do  so  work  only 
for  the  farmers  who  live  on  and  till  their 
land  when  possible,  in  order  to  drain  the 
land  held  for  speculation ;  then  the  man 
who  buys  and  the  bank  that  furnishes  the 
money  will  have  more  power  in  fitting  the 
price  than  the  bolder.  l.  m.  w. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

It  is  a  little  aggravating  to  read  in  rhe 
Baltimore  papers  that  tlie  rainfall  of 
June  lias  been  above  the  average,  -while 
lip  to  this  date,  the  17th.  we  have  had 
none.  The  sea  wrack  rolls  in  in  the 
.  morning  and  it  is  cloudy  all  over,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  rain  it  is  hot  sunshine  by  10 
o’clock.  Where  not  irrigated  the  vege¬ 
table  crops  are  simply  drying  up.  The 
Irish  potato  crop  is  going  to  be  seriously 
reduced  and  callings  will  predominate. 

The  majority  of  the  tomato  growers 
(and  that  means  about  every  farmer  in 
this  section)  are  holding  off  from  making 
contracts  with  the  eanners,  the  general 
opinion  being  that  the  open  market  will 
be  the  best  chance.  Canners  are  now 
offering  40c  a  basket,  but  getting  few  con¬ 
tracts.  The  drought  has  retarded  plant¬ 
ing  and  has  affected  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  so  that  the  prospect  is  that  the 
crop  will  be  late  and  probably  short. 

Good  quality  marketable  Irish  potatoes 
are  bringing  as  high  as  $000  a  barrel, 
and  the  price  promises  to  hold  up.  Our 
grocers  are  charging  $1  a  peck.  Sour 
cherries  and  blackberries  are  held  at  2oc 
a  strawberry  box.  As  the  garden  is  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  good  crop  of  red  currants  and 
gooseberries  we  are  not  patronizing  the 
grocers.  The  black  raspberries  were  on 
the  table  today  from  the  garden  (June 
171.  We  have  not  planted  any  red  ones 
since  we  grubbed  out  10  St.  Begis  and 
threw  them  away. 

Last  Summer  1  was  sick  and  did  not 
g'  t  the  canes  of  the  Nantieoke  blackberry 
stopped  at  proper  height,  and  now  the 
canes  are  fully  10  feet  high,  and  the  crop 
promises  to  be  immense  if  we  can  get  at 
it.  May  have  to  use  a  step-ladder.  This 
variety  ripens  in  August  and  runs  into 
September,  and  we  have  fine  blackberries 
after  other  people  have  forgotten  about 
them.  The  Atlantic  dewberry  ripens  at 
same  season,  but  is  small  and  poor,  and 
if  it  does  no  better  this  season  than  last 
I  shall  grub  it  out.  A  correspondent  in 
Oregon  sent  me  plants  that  lie  claims  to 
be  cross  between  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries.  But  doubtless  they  will  prove  to 
be.  like  the  Loganberry,  simply  a  pure 
blackberry.  I  planted  them  and  will  take 
care  of  them  and  hope  they  will  do  better 
than  the  Loganberry.  That  berry  has 
never  made  much  impression  in  the  Bast, 
and  I  have  found  it  a  very  poor  cropper, 
though  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Me  evidently  would  have  had  tomatoes 
from  the  Bonny  Best  before  this  had  the 
weather  been  more  .favorable.  There  are 
plenty  just  On  the  turn,  but  none  fit  to 
pull  yet.  Had  I  grown  some  Earliana  I 
would  doubtless  have  had  some  before 
this.  But  I  am  content  to  wait  a  few 
days  and  get  a  better  tomato.  The  late 
crop  from  which  we  hope  to  get  our  Win¬ 
ter.  cans  filled  are  still  in  the  seedbed 
waiting  for  rain.  We  are  as  usual  plant¬ 
ing  our  succession  in  crops  of  string 
beans  and  sugar  corn,  but  in  soil  outside 
the  irrigated  area  it  is  simply  dust ;  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  any  germination  can  take 
place,  for  our  sandy  soil  seems  perfectly 
dry  a  spit  down.  And  the  papers  tell  of 
thunder  showers  and  cloudbursts,  while 
we  have  not  heard  a  mutter  to  indicate 
rain. 

Dahlias  are  making  starved,  hot-weath¬ 
er  bloom,  and  the  ('annas  are  sending  up 
diminutive  spikes  before  they  have  at¬ 
tained  one-fourth  their  natural  height. 
The  beds  of  everbloomiug  Begonias  stand 
the  drought  and  heat  as  well  as  anything. 
They  help  us  greatly  here  in  bedding,  for 
the  geraniums  that  make  such  pretty  beds 
North  are  worthless  here,  and  only  grown 
in  pots.  .V  tub  of  Agapantluis  got  frozen 
in  the  hard  \\  inter  of  1017-18  and  I  sup¬ 
posed  it  killed,  but  I  put  it  in  the  cellar 
and  in  Spring  it  started  to  grow  and  is 
now  very  luxuriant.  But  though  this  is 
true  it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  making 
bloom  as  it  had  done  for  years  before.  I 
have  a  magnificent  plant  of  Bignouia  gran- 
diflora  growing  on  root  of  our  native 
trumpet  flower  which  gives  great  trouble 
by  sending  up  suckers  all  over  the  lawn 
10  feet  or  more  away  from  the  plant.  I 
am  thinking  of  trying  a  layer  of  the 
Grandiflora  so  as  to  get  it  on  its  own 
roots  and  grub  out  this  stock  :  that  is,  a 
mound  layer  of  the  main  stem.  Can  it 
be  done?  Somebody  say. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Trouble  with  Strawberries 

I  have  a  small  patch  of  strawberries 
for  home  use  and  from  day  to  day  a  few 
plants  turn  down  and  die.  In  almost 
every  case  we  looked  for  cutworms  but 
fail  to  find  any.  The  entire  main  root, 
we  find,  is  simply  a  brown  or  dry  rot. 
What  causes  this,  and  what  is  the  rem¬ 
edy,  if  any  ?  f.  e.  n\ 

Long  Island. 

Strawberry  plants  sometimes  have 
their  roots  injured  during  the  Winter 
and  then  they  become  weak  and  die  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season.  This  is  more 
likely  to  occur  in  an  old  strawberry  bed 
than  in  a  young  one,  and  some  varieties 
are  sometimes  injured  when  others  nearby 
are  not.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  letter  as 
to  age  of  the  bed.  variety  or  the  treat¬ 
ment.  but  I  think  there  may  have  been 
root  injury  for  one  reason  or  another  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  although  it  was  an  open 
one.  Sometimes  the  soil  conditions  and 
drainage  are  other  factors  in  the  case. 

M.  A.  B. 
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Guaranteed^  analysis 

Ammonia  2%;  Availably 
Phosphoric  Acid  10%:? 
Polash  6% 
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i  FERTILIZE! 


GUARANTEED^  ANALYST 
Ammonia  22, 
Available  Phosphoric. 
Acid  12%  £3 


For  Sandy  Soil  For  Loam  Soil  For  Clay  Soil  For  Heavy  Clay  Soil 

The  Right  Fertilizer  for  Wheat 

T3E  sure  you  have  the  right  fertilizer  for  wheat  this  Fall. 
U  Feed  your  wheat  crop  Just  the  plant  food  that  it  needs  and 
what  the  soil  lacks.  Too  much  of  one  element  and  not  enough 
of  another  is  wasted  plant  food  and  results  in  lower  yields. 


Feed  your  wheat  right.  Armour’s  Cereal 
Special  Fertilizers  fill  every  wheat  need — 
quickly  available  ammonia  to  give  the  young 
plant  a  good  start  and  a  strong,  healthy  root 
growth  before  Winter  —  sturdy,  vigorous 
plants  that  are  ready  to  grow  as  soon  as  the 
ground  warms  up.  Two  per  cent  of  am¬ 
monia  is  enough.  It  is  not  practical  to  use 


less  than  two  per  cent  of  ammonia  and  not 
necessary  to  use  more.  Enough  phosphoric 
acid  to  strengthen  the  straw,  fill  out  the 
grain  and  ripen  the  crop  early.  Sufficient 
potash  to  help  the  phosphoric  acid  fill  out 
the  grain  and  make  it  plump  and  heavy. 
You  pay  the  thresher  by  the  bushel, 
but  you  sell  by  the  weight . 


Cereal  Special 


supply  the  right  balance  of  plant  food  to  grow  the 
most  wheat  at  the  least  cost  per  bushel.  They  elim¬ 
inate  guesswork  and  waste.  The  formula  is  right — 
the  materials  are  the  best  that  can  be  had,  and  only 
those  suited  to  the  special  needs  of  the  wheat  crop 
are  used.  They  cut  the  cost  of  production  and 
make  bigger  wheat  profits  certain. 

Choose  the  Fertilizer  That 
Suits  Your  Soil 

On  sandy  soils— use  Armour’s  Cereal  Special  Fertilizer 
No.  1— 2-UV6. 

On  loam  soils — use  Armour’s  Cereal  Special  Fertilizer 
No.  2 — 2-10-4. 

On  Clay  soils — use  Armour’s  Cereal  Special  Fertilizer 
No.  3 — 2-12-2. 

It  you  have  a  heavy  clay  soil  which  you  know  can  supnly 
the  necessary  potash  use  Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fer¬ 
tilizer  No,  4—2-12-0. 


Low  Plant  Food  Cost 

Armour’s  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers  are  concentrated 
to  the  highest  practical  point,  so  that  the  plant  food 
cost  will  be  as  low  as  possible.  They  are' made  with 
the  best  materials  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  wheat  crop;  they  are  manufactured  by  the 
latest  and  most  efficient  methods,  in  modern  fac¬ 
tories,  under  the  supervision  of  trained  men. 

Get  Your  Fertilizer  Early 

See  our  local  sales  agent  NOW;  have  him  reserve 
your  Fall  requirements.  Ask  him  for  a  copy  of 
our  booklet,  “Turning  Fertilizer  Dollars  into 
Wheat  Dollars,  ”  or  write  direct  to  our  nearest 
office.  Don’t  delay  —  wheat  seeding  time  will 
soon  be  here. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Baltimore  —  Chicago 
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Tamarack  Durability 
Attested  by  Sworn 
Statements 

The  following  are  excerpts  from 
sworn  statements  and  letters  from 
users  of  Tamarack,  who  have 
found  its  durability  unquestioned: 

“Untreated  Tamarack  posts  remained 
in  the  ground  where  placed  twenty-three 
years  ago,  are  now  in  good  condition.” 

“Tamarack  as  railroad  ties  subject  to 
atmosphere  causes  for  the  last  nine  con¬ 
secutive  years  are  yet  in  good  condition.  ’  ’ 

“Tamarack  fence  posts  on  my  farm 
stood  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  the 
same  were  never  treated.’’ 

“Tamarack  posts  set  up  on  my  place 
in  1863  were  still  standing  in  1913 — 50 
years— to  my  positive  knowledge.” 

“We  had  Tamarack  posts  on  my 
father’s  farm  that  have  been  set  for  thirty- 
five  years  and  were  perfectly  sound  at  the 
end  of  that  time.  ” 

“I  set  a  line  of  Tamarack  poles  in 
1885  and  same  poles  are  standing  today; 
these  poles  have  never  been  treated  in 
any  way.  ” 

The  above  are  statements  from  signed 
letters  and  sworn  affidavits  on  file  in  our 
office — you  can  see  them. 

You  should  get  our  book  entitled 
“Collected  Information  On  Durability  of 
Tamarack.”  These  books  are  sent  reliable 
dealers  for  free  circulation.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  a  copy  for  you,  write  us 
giving  your  dealer’s  name.  You  should 
get  this  information — you  should  see 
Tamarack.  It  can  be  had  peeled,  bark 
on  and  creosote  preserved.  Address: — 

UNION  CEDAR  COMPANY 

Second  National  Bank  Bldg. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


a’lil’W 

IOUSI 


NIP! 


Whatever  your  pump 
need,  there’s  a  Myers 

that  will  fill  it  with 
real  aa  t  iafactlon. 

Myers  House  Pump 
shown  here  has  the 
famous  Glass  Valve 
Seat  and  Cog  Gear  Handle 
that  works  at  least  one- 
third  easier.  Many  styles 
— neat  designs — attract 
|ve  finishes — different 
prices.  Best  patented 
construction.  Pumps  for  resi- 
denes  water  systems.  Elec- 
trie  and  gas  engine  operated  fg 
pumps.  Also  Spray  Pumps, 

Hay  Tools  and  Door  Hangers.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for  catalog. 
F.E.  MYERS  &BRO. 
330  Fourth  St.,  Ashland.  Ohio 
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FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

SICK  "ANIMALS 

"VET.”  BOOK  about  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  Poe~4*ry,  sent  free. 
Humphreys'  Veterinary  Medicines,  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 


BALE  HAY  NEW  WAY 

No  Blocks— No  Bale  Ties— 2  Men  Less! 

Bave  40%  on  baling  coat.  10%  on  help  and 
wire  alone.  Get  wise  to  the  new  method  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  marveloua  now  patent  Self 
Threading  Hay  Preaa.  Ubo  coil 
wire.  No  blocks  or  bale  ties  to 
handle—  save  the  pay  of  two  men. 

Make  big  money  baling  hay  for 

others.  Write  for  free  catalog  — .  .  ... 

nhowin?  all  types  of  this  wonderful  new  press.  Write  today— NO  vVl 

Threader  Press  Mto  Co.,  787  0tl»w»  Slrset, Leivsnworth,  Kin. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  bouts  thorn  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  vows.  Car¬ 
ries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,2  or  3  men.  No  dan- 
cor.  No  twine.  Fro©  tviiil.  Wo  ftlso  make  STUMP 
PULLERS  and  TILE  DITCHERS.  Catalog  free.  Agents 
Wanted.  H.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Westerville,  O. 


WT  —  QQ  fl.roe  ^  miles.  Port  JervU,  0 ranee 
Farm  “  J  HCreS  Co.,  N.  Y.r  **  mile  Huguenot; 

®  ■■■■  .  <  1  .  ..  1  ......  .  '7.  uM/im  bnlton  ‘1 


_  mostly  level  state  r 

barns;  fair  condition.  S7.500 


7-room  house,  2 
.6«sion  at  once. 


barns;  fair  condition,  bf  .auu  ;  -possession  m,  once. 
Easy  terms.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price.  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

NEW  LINES  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  OLD,  HUT 

P1UCES  TEND  TOWARD  LOWER  LEVELS 

Fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  filling 
40.000  to  50,000  ears  throughout  June. 
The  volume  has  been  steady  from  week  to 
week,  new  lines  gradually  taking  place 
of  the  old  stock  and  early  grades. 

NOBODY  WANTS  OLD  STOCK  NOW 

Old  potatoes  are  making  a  poor  finish 
of  the  season,  owing  to  liberal  supplies 
and  poor  quality.  The  public  refuses  to 
buy  freely,  even  though  new  stock  is  in 
light  supply.  New  York,  Chicago,  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Boston,  also  some  other  big 
markets,  have  been  quite  demoralized  at 
times,  with  quotations  as  low  as  50c  for 
100  lbs.,  but  good  firm  stock  sold  at  $1  to 
.$2  in  most  cities.  Shipments  are  twice 
as  heavy  as  they  were  around  the  first  of 
July  a  year  ago.  The  combined  carload 
volume  of  old  and  new  stock  is  less  than 
the  new  stock  alone  at  that  time.  The 
principal  States  shipping  late  Northern 
potatoes  have  moved  25  per  cent  more 
than  they  shipped  last  season,  although 
the  crop  of  these  States  was  about  8  per 
cent  less  than  last  season.  These  figures 
illustrate  the  very  thorough  clean-up 
which  must  have  taken  place  in  all  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  Most  of  the  old  stock 
coining  now  is  of  a  grade  and  condition 
that  would  be  considered  hardly  worth 
shipping  in  average  years.  The  short 
yield  of  the  new  crop  helped  the  sale  of 
the  old  crop  to  the  end.  but  closing  con¬ 
ditions  suggest  that  old  stock  can  be  sold 
extensively  when  new  potatoes  are  avail¬ 
able  in  reasonable  price.  Early  reports 
for  Northern  and  Western  potato  States 
indicate  another  large  acreage  this  season, 
perhaps  equal  to  that  of  last  season. 

CABBAGE  AND  ONIONS  LIBERALLY  PLANTED 

The  cabbage  situation  has  dwindled 
down  to  moderate  receipts  of  rather  poor 
Southern  stuff  which  sells  at  a  wide 
range  of  $1  to  $2  50  per  bbl.  Not  much 
cabbage  is  to  be  looked  for  until  the 
Northern  crop  begins  to  arrive.  Northern 
plantings  of  the  Maine  crop  arc  reported 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  which  will 
mean  a  further  liberal  acreage  in  pros¬ 
pect. 

The  onion  acreage  in  Northern  States 
shows  some  gains  and  some  losses,  with 
losses  chiefly  in  the  Middle  West,  but  the 
total  bids  fair  to  average  about  equal  to 
the  heavy  planting  last,  season.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  storage  in  the  producing  sections 
is  being  considered  in  view  of  last  year's 
experience.  One  proposition  would  in¬ 
clude  public  storehouses  in  which  space 
will  be  rented  to  small  producers,  thus 
placing  them  on  a  more  independent  posi¬ 
tion  at  harvest  time.  Absence  of  such 
facilities  caused  much  loss  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  last  Fall,  when  buyers  failed  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Central  California  onions  are  blung¬ 
ing  very  high  prices,  ranging  from  $5  to 
$7  per  cwt.  4ii  markets,  and  n  ixing  grow¬ 
ers  close  to  $3  per  bag,  cash  at  shipping 
points. 

A  GREAT  SEASON  FOR  MELONS 

Southern  melons  and  cantaloupes  are 
bringing  very  good  prices,  considering  the 
liberal  supply.  Cantaloupes  ripen  well 
in  114  degrees  of  heat,  prevailing  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  of  Southern  California, 
and  the  quality  is  good.  Georgia  water¬ 
melons  are  not  yet  moving  in  full  swing, 
and  Florides  still  furnish  the  hulk  of  the 
supply,  selling  at  $400  to  $900  per  car¬ 
load  in  the  Northern  markets.  The  price 
varies  greatly,  according  to  markets,  and 
chiefly  according  to  size  of  melons,  the 
large  sizes  bringing  extreme  prices  in 
such  markets  as  New  York  and  Chicago. 

TOMATO  OUTLOOK  UNCERTAIN 

As  the  tomato  season  moves  northward 
prices  seem  to  hold  up  fairly  well,  pro¬ 
vided  the  stock  is  good  enough  to  hold  up 
also.  Canners  shy  at  contracts  on  ac¬ 
count  of  reported  surplus  of  old  canned 
stocks,  and  this  fact  lends  a  feature  of  un¬ 
certainty  to  the  general  price  outlook. 
The  peach  situation  still  centers  on  the 
Georgia  crop,  which  has  averaged  $3  to 
$4  per  bn.  in  the  Northern  markets,  and 
$2  to  $3  at  shipping  points.  The  top 
prices  are  for  Ililey,  a  midseason  free¬ 
stone,  which  sells  about  as  high  as  stand¬ 
ard  late  kinds.  G.  B.  F. 


si 

Buffalo  Markets 

Excessive  heat  since  May  20  has 
put  the  season  again  fully  up  to  normal, 
but.  has  overdone  the  change  from  the 
cold  and  wet.  Spring,  for  rain  is  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  needed  and  the  heat  has 
been  so  great  some  days  that  horses  died 
in  harness  and  cattle  died  in  the  field. 
Spring  grain  was  sown  dangerously  late, 
but  is  coming  fast,  and  corn  jumps  out 
of  the  ground  a  week  from  planting.  It 
is  reported  by  farmers  that  the  hay  and 
wheat  crops  are  assured,  even  if  the  dry 
spell  turns  out  to  he  a  long  one. 

Vegetables  grow  fast  and  all  vegetation 
is  in  its  most  rampant  state  in  spite  of 
the  poor  start.  The  decline  in  butter 
seems  to  be  at  an  end,  so  that  it  is  now 
reported  steady.  Other  food  crops  are 
not  much  changed.  Potatoes  are  weak 
and  going  out,  but  the  price  is  still  higher 
than  in  Winter.  Quotations :  Potatoes, 
$1  to  $1.50  per  bn.  for  home-grown;  $8 
to  $10  per  bbl.  for  Virginia  ;  apples,  $4.20 
per  bu.,  home-grown,  about  gone;  onions, 
$4.25  to  $5  foi'  Texas  or  Bermuda,  per 
crate;  beans,  $71.50  to  $6.50  per  bu.,  pea 
uud  in  in  ing  the  low  figure  and 
marrow  and  kidney  the  high.  Early 
Summer  fruits  are  here.  Home-grown 
strawberries  are  still  terribly  high,  retail¬ 
ing  at  40c-  per  qt,  and  Southern  $S  to  $10 


for  32-qt.  case ;  peaches,  $2.25  to  $3.35 
per  Georgia  carrier,  present  supply  large; 
California  sweet  cherries,  $3.75  per  box ; 
cantaloupes,  $6  to  $6.50  per  standard 
crate;  watermelons,  50c  to  $1.15  each. 

Citrus  fruits  firm  at  $5.75  to  $6.75  for 
oranges;  $7  to  $9  for  lemons;  $0  for 
grapefruit,  per  box  ;  $1  to  $1.25  for  limes, 
per  100;  bananas,  scarce,  $3  to  $7  per 
bunch ;  pineapples,  firm,  $5  to  $6.35  per 
crate.  Vegetables  are  in  heavy  receipt. 
Cabbage.  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  100  lbs. ; 
asparagus,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  bunch; 
beans.  75c  to  $3;  cucumbers,  Florida,  $2 
to  $2.50,  all  per  hamper ;  new  beets.  50 
to  80c :  carrots.  65  to  90c ;  parsley,  40  to 
65c;  pieplant,  35  to  60c;  radishes,  ^25  to 
30c,  all  per  doz.  bunches ;  lettuce,  50c  to 
$1  per  home-grown  box  ;  tomatoes,  Flor¬ 
ida,.  $3  to  $5  per  crate;  green_onions.  20 
to  30c  per  bunch ;  spinach.  50  to  75c ; 
purple-top  turnips,  $1  to  $1.25,  all  per 
bu.;  yellow  turnips,  $2.75  to  $3  per  bbl. 

Butter  is  slow,  but  steady  at  52  to  56c 
for  creamery ;  45  to  51c  for  dairy ;  40  to 
48c  for  crocks,  and  38  to  39c  for  common ; 
oleomargarine,  29  to  30c;  cheese,  steady, 
33c  for  longhorns  and  daisies;  32c  for 
bricks  and  flats,  and  45  to  50c  for_ Swiss; 
eggs  are  firm ;  good  demand,  at  47  to  51c 
for  hennery;  44  to  47c  for  State  _  and 
Western.  Poultry,  active,  light  offerings. 
42  to  47c  for  dressed  turkey  ;  34  to  39c 
for  fowl  or  chicken  ;  45  to  48c  for  broil¬ 
ers  ;  25  to  26c  for  old  roosters ;  40.  to  42c 
for  ducks;  25  to  28c  for  geese;  with  live 
poultry  about  2c  less  than  dressed.  Maple 
sugar  is  steady  at  IS  to  24c  per  lb..  and 
syrup  $1.75  to  $2  per  gal.  Ilay  is  at 
record  prices,  $40  to  $46  for  baled.  Timo¬ 
thy.  with  a  new  crop  of  great  size  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  cut.  J.  W.  C. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Nearby  prints.  61  to  63c;  tub  creamery, 
best.  55c;  common  to  good,  47  to  52c; 
packing  stock,  43  to  44c. 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  best.  57  to  59c :  gathered,  best, 
46  to  50c ;  lower  grades,  37  to  39c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  36  to  37c;  broilers,  45  to  48c; 
roosters.  21  to  22c;  ducks,  27  to  28c; 

geese,  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  35  to  36c;  roosters.  22c:  _Spring 
ducks.  34  to  35c;  squabs,  doz.,  $5.50  to 
$9.25. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $4.75 ;  onions, 
new.  bu,.  $3.50  to  $4.2;> ;  cabbage,  bbl., 
$1.75  to  $2.25. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

I  lav.  Timothy.  No.  1.  $40  to  $41  ;  No. 
2.  $38  to  $39  ;  No.  3.  $35  to  $36 ;  clover 
mixed.  $38  to  $39.  Straw,  rye.  $12.50  to 
$13.50;  oat  and  wheat.  $11  to  $12. 

FRUITS. 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate,  $1.75  to  $3; 
cherries,  lb..  15  to  20c;  blackberries,  qt., 
15  to  25c;  strawberries,  qt.,  18  to  40c. 


Ilay  is  selling  for  $30  now  to  dealers; 
potatoes,  $1.  Good  beef  cattle,  8’4c  on 
foot,  to  shippers.  Oats,  very  few.  if  any, 
for  sale;  dealers  ask  $1  out  of  feed  store; 
cow  feed.  $3.40.  Ilay  is  not  an  average 
crop ;  some  fields  look  fairly  good  ;  others 
nothing  hut  weeds.  Corn  looking  good  ; 
oats  good ;  potatoes  late,  some  not  planted 
yet.  Potato  bugs  bad.  More  barley  sown 
than  usual ;  lots  of  buckwheat  ground  to 
be  plowed  if  it  does  not  get  too  dry.  We 
have  had  some  fine  rains  lately :  makes 
everything  look  better.  Milk  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  product  here.  Our  milk  goes  to  the 
Monroe  Cheese  Co.,  Covington,  Pa.,  for 
which  we  receive  League  price.  One  and 
a  half  miles  west  of  here  milk^  goes  to 
Helvetia  Milk  Condensery  Co.,  Wellsbovo, 
for  which  the  patrons  have  to  take  about 
10c  per  100  less  on  account  of  too  many 
who  shipped  milk  during  the  strike  last 
Winter.  The  New  York  State  League 
would  not  help  any,  so  the  Ivoague  won! 
to  pieces.  M.  L.  z. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

Tobacco  about  all  planted ;  acreage 
nearly  normal.  Ilay  making  in  full  swing. 
On  account  of  the  frequent  rains  grass 
made  rapid  growth  and  there  will  be  a 
normal  crop  of  hay.  Wheat  looks  fine. 
Some  is  badly  lodged  ;  is  now  beginning  to 
color.  Cherries  will  probably  not  average 
more  than  half  normal  crop.  _  ltose  bugs 
very  bad  on  them.  Butter,  4;»c ;  eggs,  43 
to  45c;  wheat,  $2.75  to  $2.90  per  bu. ; 
potatoes,  old,  $2  and  scarce.  Fat  cattle, 
$12.50  to  $13.50  per  cwt..  live.  Fresh 
milch  cows,  $75  to  $175;  horses,  $150  to 
$250.  0.  M.  R. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Cold,  wet,  backward  Spring:  all  crops 
were  put  in  late,  hut  are  looking  good. 
May  crop  will  be  very  good.  Not  much 
fruit.  Principal  crops  are  potatoes,  oats, 
buckwheat  and  hay.  Milk,  $3  per  cwt.; 
butter,  50c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  40c.  Oats,  90c 
per  bu. ;  potatoes.  $1  per  bu. ;  hay,  $30 
tier  ton.  Veal  calves,  17c  per  lb.  Cows, 
$75  to  $125  and  $150.  E.  o. 

McKean  Co.,  Pa. 

Potatoes  an^Bbringing  $1.20  per  bu. 
now ;  butter,  from  55  to  60c  per  lb. ;  eggs, 
12c  per  doz.  Iijiied  ;  has  been  selling 
from  $22  to  $3'  .  1>.  here.  The  new 

crop  of  hay  is  i  ..g  good;  also  Winter 
wheat.  The  cuimated  crops  are  late  on 
account  of  wet  weather,  and  the  acreage 
is  somewhat  smaller.  P.  C.  H. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  The  steamer  North¬ 
land,  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company, 
hound  from  New  York  to  Boston,  with 
several  hundred  passengers  and  a  large 
cargo  of  freight,  ran  aground  on  West 
Island,  about  10  miles  from  the  Buzzards 
Bay  entrance  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal, 
June  21.  All  the  350  passengers  were 
taken  off  safely  and  carried  to  New  Bed¬ 
ford.  The  transfer  was  made  by  tugs 
and  small  boats. 

Between  60  and  70  persons  were  killed 
and  more  than  100  were  badly  injured 
by  a  tornado  which  struck  Fergus  Falls, 
Minn.,  June  21,  and  tore  a  large  section 
of  the  city,  including  the  business  dis¬ 
trict,  to  pieces. 

A  strike  of  chauffeurs,  drivers  and  por¬ 
ters  who  handle  incoming  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  tied  "p  the  local  “green  market” 
in  New  Yor..  City  June  23-25.  Business 
in  Washington,  Wallabout  and  Ganse- 
voort  markets  there  was  virtually  at  a 
standstill  because  of  the  lack  of  goods  to 
sell.  The  Pennsylvania.  Erie  and  Old 
Dominion  piers  were  completely  tied  up. 

On  request  of  Lieut.  John  Ml  Finnerty 
of  th*  provost  guard,  the  War  Camp  Com¬ 
munity  Service  of  New  York  issued  June 
23  a  warning  to  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  danger  of  accepting  cigarettes  from 
strangers.  In  an  increasing  number  of 
cases.  s>  Lieut.  Finnerty  says,  service 
men  have  been  knocked  down  and  robbed 
after  having  smoked  drugged  cigarettes 
pressed  upon  them  with  ulterior  motives. 

A  bombing  airplane  piloted  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  II.  B.  Claggett  struck  and  killed  two 
children  and  injured  another  in  landing 
at  Franklin  r':“ld.  Boston.  Mass..  June 
24.  Capt.  imam  E.  Chandler-,  observer 
on  the  machine,  was  slightly  hurt.  The 
plane,  one  of  seven  which  arrived  from 
Albany.  N.  Y..  on  the  last  leg  of  a  f'ght 
froin  Dallas,  Tex.,  was  wrecked.  A  large 
crowd  had  gathered  on  the  field  to  watch 
the  landing.  Coming  down  against  wind, 
Liout.-Col.  Claggett  saw  that  his  course 
was  carrying  him  into  the  crowd.  To 
avoid  this  he  deliberately  headed  into  a 
clump  of  trees.  lie  did  not  see  the  three 
children,  who  were  standing  near  the 
trees,  until  it  was  too  late  to  change  his 
course  again. 

It  was  officially  announced  at  Winni¬ 
peg.  Manitoba.  June  23  that  all  aliens 
hereafter  caught  participating  in  demon¬ 
strations  against  the  guardians  of  the 
peace  will  he  taken  in  custody  and  placed 
in  an  internment  camp.  More  than  20 
aliens  charged  with  rioting  are  in  custody 
pending  internment. 

Robert  McCulloch,  president  of  the 
United  Railways  Company  of  8t.  Louis, 
was  charged  June  23  with  burglary  in  the 
second  degree  and  larceny  in  connection 
with  the  theft  June  15,  1918,  of  referen¬ 
dum  petitions  against  the  street  ear  com¬ 
pany’s  franchise  ordinance  in  an  informa¬ 
tion  issued  hy  Circuit  Attorney  Lawrence 
McDaniel.  McCulloch,  whose  salary  was 
$25,000  a  year,  shortly  afterward  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  as  operating  man¬ 
ager  of  the  street  car  company.  Bruce 
Cameron,  superintendent  of  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  company,  who  already  is  un¬ 
der  indictment  on  a  burglary  and  larceny 
charge  in  compaction  with  the  theft  of  the 
petitions,  aiso  tendered  his  resignation. 
A  safe  in  the  offices  of  the  Referendum 
League  was  blown  on  June  15,  1918,  and 
the  petitions  stolen.  A  witness  testified  at 
the  hearing  that  lie  arranged  the  details 
of  the  robbery  at  the  direction  of  Mc¬ 
Culloch  and  that  he  brought  three  safe 
blowers  from  Chicago  to  do  the  work. 

The  Pennsylvania  Senate  June  23 
passed,  29  to  19,  a  hill  permitting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  beer  containing 
2%  per  cent  of  alcohol.  The  hill  already 
had  passed  the  House.  This  action  was 
taken  in  spite  of  a  protest  from  Gov. 
Spronl  that  the  legislation  is  “decidedly 
unnecessary.”  Later  he  announced  he 
will  veto  the  hill.  Senator  Baldwin  of 
the  Governor’s  home  county,  favoring  the 
hill,  road  a  section  of  the  National  pro¬ 
hibition  amendment  which  provides  that 
both  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  amend¬ 
ment, 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Anti- 
horsethief  Association,  which  is  said  to 
have  an  organization  in  each  of  the  105 
counties  of  Kansas,  has  been  delegated  to 
guard  the  wheat  fields  and  granaries  of 
that  State  against  incendiary  fires.  De¬ 
termination  to  patrol  the  wheat  belt  with 
armed  guards  until  after  harvest  was 
reached  at  a  conference  attended  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  insurance  ecompanies.  rail¬ 
way  police,  secret  service  .  agents,  L.  T. 
Hussey,  State  fire  warden  in  Kansas,  and 
a  representative  of  the  United  States  At¬ 
torney  for  the  District  of  Kansas.  Ilus- 
scy  told  the  insurance  men  reports  com¬ 
ing  to  his  office  indicated  there  is  grave 
danger  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  repeating  the  work  of  1917.  when 
many  grain  storage  houses  were  burned. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  if  was 
announced  that  armed  guards  from  the 
various  county  anti-thief  organizations 
would  be  assigned  to  the  fields. 

A  cablegram  was  forwarded  June  24 
to  President  Wilson  hy  the  California 
State  Viticultural  Commission  appealing 
to.  him  to  proclaim  demobilization  imme¬ 
diately  on  signing  the  peace  treaty,  in 
order  to  remove  war-time  prohibition. 
This  action  was  taken  as  the  result  of.  a 
decision  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  last  January.  Loss  of  $12,000,000, 
the  message  states,  hinges  on  the  action 
taken. 
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SINCE  1908  the  standard  of  seed  inoculants, 
FARMOGERM,  is  today  more  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  than  ever  as  the  source  of  pure,  high¬ 
bred,  pedigreed  bacteria.  FARMOGERM  is 
time  tried  and  tested.  For  11  years  it  has  stood 
growing  tests  on  farms,  on  experiment  stations,  and 
in  gardens.  As  for  years  past,  FARMOGERM  is 
today  the  only  preparation  of  legume  bacteria  in 
which  the  life?  of  the  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria  is 
assured. 


Practical  farmers,  agricultural  agents  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  unite  in  recognizing  the  value  to  legume  crops  derived  from 
treating  the  seed  with  FARMOGERM.  As  Prof.  W.  F.  Massev 
wrote :  “That  this  culture  will  wonderfully  increase  the  number 
of  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  on  the  legumes,  I  no  longer  have 
any  doubt.  I  am  ready  to  recommend  the  use  of  FARMOGERM 
to  the  farmers  for  the  inoculation  of  legume  seed.” 


FARMOGERM  furnishes  alfalfa,  clover,  vetch  and  all 
legume  crops  with  the  •  ’jtrogen  (taken  from  the  air)  that  they 
need  for  maximum  growth,  fixing  enough  nitrates  in  the  soil  to 
also  plentifully  supply  following  crops.  With  FARMOGERM 
you  can  supply  5  acres  of  soil  with  nitrates  for  88.00,  only  $1.60 
per  acre*. 


Seed  inoculation  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  is 
method  of  modern  farming.  And  FARMOGERM  is 
recognized  standard  ot  seed  inoculants. 


^The  patented  stopper  enables^^^W 

the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  to  breath  air 


EARP-THOMAS  CULTURES  CORP.,  Dep’t  B 

80  Lafayette  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Picas*  till d  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  uie  at  once  the 

following  quantity  of  FARMOGERM,  prepaid: 

(Cheek  desired  size) 

Garden  size  .  jj!  .50 

1-acre  size .  2.00 

5-acre  size .  $.00 

I  will  use  this  FARMOGERM  ou . 

t  State  plainly  crop  to  be  treated) 


80  Lafayette  St.  Dept.  B  NEW  YORK  CITY 


l  AliMonr.liM  is  pre- 
naicil  lor  the  following 
crops;  Alfalfa,  clovers, 
vetch,  cow  peas,  soy 
henna,  peanuts,  lu¬ 
cerne,  pens  nml  hcims, 
end  all  legumes. 


Write  today  for  full  in¬ 
formation  about  the  use 
and  results  of  FARJIO- 
IIKKM.  if  unfamiliar  with 
this  old  nitrogen-fixing 
agent.  Use  the  coupon  to 
ord'er. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


On  Juno  21  I  remembered  that  we  have 
reached  the  longest  day  of  the  year.  Now 
we  must  expect  to  travel  slowly  but  surely 
toward  the  short  days  of  Fall.  It  is  high 
time  we  stopped  to  figure  where  we  stand 
and  what  we  can  do  to  catch  up  during 
tbb  rest  of  the  Summer.  We  were  getting 
quite  dry,  but  last  night  there  came  a 
sudden,  violent  storm  from  the  north. 
There  must  have  been  nearly  an  inch  of 
rain  inside  of  an  hour,  and  the  wind 
ripped  and  tore  its  way  down  our  valley. 
On  the  road  below  us  a  big  apple  tree 
was  twisted  and  broken  about  as  one 
would  take  a  ragweed  between  his  fingers 
and  twist  it  off.  It  did  very  little  dam¬ 
age  with  us,  and  the  s  aking  rain  came 
just  right  for  our  corn  and  fruit.  So  we 
started  out  into  wet  fields  with  a  dozen 
things  to  do  all  at  once. 

♦  *  *  *  ♦ 

The  first  grass  was  cut  for  hay  on  June 
18.  This  was  mostly  Alsike  clover  follow¬ 
ing  an  old  strawberry  field,  and  the  grass 
in  two  small  orchards  where  we  follow  the 
mulch  system.  Hay  is  so  high  this  year 
that  we  must  save  all  we  can.  so  we  cut 
the  grass  in  these  orchards  early  and  take 
it  out  as  hay.  Then  as  soon  as  possible 
we  haul  all  available  manure  to  these 
orchards  and  scatter  around  the  trees. 
This  takes  the  place  of  the  grass,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  fruit  growing  quite  so 
ruinous  as  to  expect  your  orchard  to  pro¬ 
duce  both  hay  and  apples  without  help. 
This  hay  was  soaked  by  yesterday’s  storm 
and  cannot  be  put  in  the  barn  today.  8o 
we  shake  it  up  well  to  the  sun  and  air 
and  it  will  stay  out  over  Sunday.  Next 
week  when  we  haul  up  that  manure  I  will 
see  that  about.  40  lbs.  of  barium  phosphate 
are  mixed  with  each  load.  That  combina¬ 
tion  surely  gave  us  good  results  last  year 
in  one  of  our  back  orchards. 

*  5jc  ^  * 

The  schoolboys  have  come  to  work  to¬ 
day,  and  they  get  out  their  hoes  to  clean 
up  the  sweet  corn  on  that  lower  field. 
Thomas  takes  one  of  them  to  haul  home 
the  rest  of  that  chicken  manure.  A 
neighbor  living  something  over  a  mile 
away  had  a  great  pile  of  stuff  as  it  came 
from  the  chicken  house,  and  we  bought  it 
in  a  lump.  There  were  10  big  loads,  and 
they  were  not  only  big  but  siroiifi.  Stand¬ 
ing  there  beside  the  henhouse  that  stuff 
had  formed  a  sort  of  cover  or  crust  which 
held  in  the  gases.  When,  however,  we  be¬ 
gan  to  dig  into  it  we  realized  one  differ¬ 
ence  between  agriculture  and  practical 
farming.  I  drove  the  first  fork  into  this 
pile,  and  all  I  could  think  of  was  that 
poem  by  Coleridge  on  “Cologne.” 

“The  River  Rhine,  it  is  w'dl  known. 

Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne, 

Rut  tell  me.  nymphis,  what  power  divine. 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  River  Rhine?” 

As  Thomas  and  I  drove  along  the  road 
with  these  rich  loads  we  had  some  strange 
experiences.  Many  a  car  of  joy  riders 
came  singing  find  laughing  along  the  way 
until  they  got  in  range  of  our  load.  Then 
you  should  have  seen  the  excitement  as 
the  driver  “slipped  on  the  gas”  and  got 
away.  Well,  these  young  women  would 
not  make  a  shining  success  as  farmers’ 
wives !  Could  they  have  known  and  nosed 
the  origin  of  the  very  perfumery  they 
carried  in  their  clothing  there  would  have 
been  another  story.  When  this  load  of 
ours  is  turned  into  McIntosh  apples  or 
roses  there  will  be  no  running  away. 

*  *  *  *  * 

At  any  rate,  we  got  this  stuff  home  as 
a  regular  part  of  a  farmer’s  job.  A  share 
of  it  was  thrown  around  the  McIntosh 
and  Wealthv  apple  trees,  which  are  load¬ 
ed  with  fruit.  With  phosphate  added,  I 
expect  this  stuff  to  increase,  the  size  of 
this  fruit  by  20  per  cent,  while  the  phos¬ 
phate  will  start  up  strong  fruit  buds  for 
next  year.  The  rest  of  this  chicken  ma¬ 
nure  went  on  a  rye  stubble  where  we  are 
to  plant  cabbage  early  in  July.  This  was 
where  we  had  sweet  corn  last  year,  with 
rye  seeded  as  a  cover  crop.  This  rye 
made  a  fine  growth,  and  we  cut  it  green 
for  hay.  Now  comes  this  manure  on  the 
stubble.  It  will  be  plowed  under,  a  little 
lime  worked  in  and  a  good  dose  of  phos¬ 
phate  added.  The  plants  are  ready,  and 
if  this  does  not  make  them  come,  why  we 
must  consider  them  unworthy  to  carry 
the  new  patriotic  name  of  “Liberty  cab¬ 
bage.”  That  pile  of  chicken  manure  has 
helped  us  out  greatly. 

*  *  *  * 

The  boys  started  in  hoeing  the  to¬ 
matoes.  We  have  2,000  plants  this  year 
on  a  steep  hillside  facing  the  east.  This 
is  plowed  in  ridges  so  as  to  prevent  heavy 
washing.  There  was  a  good  growth  of 
rye  on  this  hill.  This  was  plowed  under, 
packed  firmly  and  then  lime  was  harrowed 
in.  The  plants  have  been  fertilized  with 
potato  manure  and  they  were  surely  fine 
on  this  longest  day  of  the  year.  Some  of 
the  plants  of  Bonny  Best  carried  green 
tomatoes  as  large  as  walnuts,  and  there 
are  all  the  indications  of  a  heavy  crop. 
These  will  be  hoed  and  cultivated  at  least 
three  times  before  the  vines  fall  and  run. 
Then  rve  and  clover  will  go  in  as  cover 
crops.  Then  we  have  1,000  peppers  and 
eggplants  which  are  handled  much  the 
same  as  the  tomatoes.  -  Last  year  we  had 
some  trouble  in  making  our  eggplants  lay. 
They  made  big  vines,  but  produced  little 
fruit.  Something  like  a  couple  of  the  pul¬ 
lets  in  our  pen  at  the  egg-laying  contest. 
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This  year,  by  using  more  phosphate,  we 
hope  to  make  these  plants  shell  out.  With 
the  way  food  prices  look  now  it  would 
seem  as*  if  10  good  eggplants  ought  to  give 
about  asYnueh  income  as  one  good  hen. 
***** 

We  started  this  Spring  with  the  hope 
of  growing  100.000  ears  of  sweet  corn. 
Well,  all  I  c»n  say  is  that  far  better  peo¬ 
ple  than  we  are  have  been  forced  to 
change  their  plans.  They  have  also  seen 
their  hopes  fade  away.  A  combination  of 
wet  weather  and  labor  troubles  prevented 
us  from  planting  all  the  sweet  corn  we 
intended.  As  soon  as  wTe  found  that  .we 
were  far  behind  we  changed  our  plans.  I 
see  no  sense  in  trying  to  dog  the  original 
plans  through  regardless  of  cost  in  nerve, 
labor  or  money,  when  it  becomes  evident 
that  you  are  hopelessly  behind.  So  we 
cut  down  our  estimate  of  sweet  corn  crop 
and  put  the  land  into  other  things.  One 
field  goes  into  millet  for  cow  feed.  An¬ 
other  has  been  planted  to  our  flint  corn 
for  feeding  or  seed.  This  was  planted 
June  14,  after  cutting  a  crop  of  rye  for 
horse  hay.  It  will  come  through.  An¬ 
other  field  originally  intended  for  sweet 
corn  has  been  planted  in  drills  for  fod¬ 
der.  For  this  we  used  some  of  that  Luce's 
Favorite  seed  from  Long  Island.  It  came 
with  a  blue  label  marked  “certified,”  with 
big.  uniform  kernels.  It  has  made-  a  re¬ 
markable  start — every  kernel  seems  to 
have  come  up  and  the  plants  are  wonder¬ 
fully  strong  and  green.  We  expect  a 
great  crop  of  fodder  from  this  field — just 
right  for  feeding  our  big  horses  through 
the  Winter.  It  is  remarkable  how  things 
have  changed.  When  we  first  came  to 
this  farm  hay  was  about  £15  per  ton.  and 
corn  around  50c  a  bushel.  At  that  time 
a  fruit  grower  or  gardener  could  afford 
to  buy  hay  and  grain  and  raise  other 
crops.  Now  hay  is  $45  and  corn  over  $2, 
and  we  are  forced  to  come  back  and  raise 
as  much  of  our  own  feed  as  possible.  An¬ 
other  field  we  had  planned  for  corn  goes 
into  buckwheat.  In  part  of  the  cover 
crop  this  year  I  shall  use  about  half  a 
bushel  of  barley  per  acre.  This  barley 
makes  a  better  Fall  growth  than  any 
other  grain  I  kno\v  of.  It  will  come  up 
far  ahead  of  the  rye  and  may  be  cut  for 
hay  in  September,  after  which  the  rye 
comes  on.  Our  oats  are  heading  out  and 
will  be  cut  for  hay  just  before  July  4. 
***** 

I  put  a  go<  d  share  of  my  spare  time  in 
the  strawberries.  Our  crop  is  closer  to  a 
failure  this  year  than  we  have  ever  known 
before.  For  once  Marshall  fails  to  mar¬ 
shal  those  famous  big  ones.  It  is  not  the  1 
fault  of  the  variety,  but  of  that  belated 
blizzard  that  tagged  us  in  April.  It 
caught  our  berries  in  bloom.  Some  of 
the  flowers  turned  black  at  once,  while 
others  limped  along  to  fruiting  and  finally 
produced  a  few  misshapen  berries  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  At  this  season  in  former 
years  it  has  been  easy  to  pick  crates 
whenever  they  were  needed,  while  today  I 
could  barely  find  three  quarts  which  my 
daughter  wanted  for  a  shortcake.  And 
the  fewer  we  have  the  more  the  robins 
seeem  to  steal  them.  There  is  nothing 
to  do  but  start  right  for  another  year.  . 
We  did  that  by  planting  about  1.200  good 
layer  plants  in  early  May.  They  are  two 
feet  apart  each  way.  The  soil  is  inclined 
to  be  heavy.  We  spread  coal  ashes  and 
plowed  them  in  with  a  light  coat  of  ma¬ 
nure.  There  will  a'so  be  a  light  applica-' 
tion  of  one  part  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
four  parts  barium  phosphate,  used  ns  an 
experiment.  These  plants  have  made  a 
strong  growth.  We  have  already  hoed 
them  three  times.  In  the  alternate  rows 
we  planted  two  kernels  of  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  sweet  corn  between  each  two  plants. 
This  makes  the  corn  rows  four  feet  anart 
and  the  hills  or  en>m  plants  two  feet  in 
the  row.  We  could  if  desired  run  a  tow 
of  lettuce  between  the  rows  of  strawber¬ 
ries.  From  each  of  these  original  plants 
I  plan  to  take  five  potted  plants.  These 
will  be  taken  out  and  then  three  strong 
layer  plants  put  down  around  each  pa-v 
rent.  This  will  leave  a  “hill”  of  four 
plants  for  next  year — all  others  being  cut 
off.  Of  course  this  involves  much  hand 
work,  and  may  not  pay,  tliopgh  the  sweet 
corn  and  potted  plants  give  us  an  income 
this  year.  Last  year  I  was  unable  to  sup¬ 
ply  plants  to  many  who  wanted  them. 
This  year  we  hope  to  have  about  5.000, 
and  can  probably  ]j;t  about  that  number 
go.  I  am  not  in  the  nursery  busimss. 
and  do  not  compete  with  those  who  are  in 
it.  All  there  is  about  it  is  that  we  have  a 
special  strain  of  this  one  variety,  Mar¬ 
shall.  It  makes  a  good  garden  berry,  and 
many  of  the  regular  nurserymen  do  not 
handle  it.  We  can  supply  a  few  to  our 
friends. 

***** 

Two  years  ago  we  had  a  distribution 
of  Reading  Giant  asparagus  roots.  Our 
boys  dug  and  shipped  something  over  17.- 
000.  We  get  reports  from  them  now  and 
then,  and  most  of  these  lots  seem  to  have 
made  good  and  permanent  beds.  Our  own 
asparagus  is  in  good  shape.  We  cut  and 
ate  the  first  on  April  10.  Tomorrow, 
June  22.  there  will  be  a  good  cutting — 
very  likely  the  last  for  this  season.  Sure¬ 
ly  this  bed  deserves  a  good  making  tip — 
which  it  will  get.  It  will  be  hoed  out 
clean  and  well  fertilized.  In  between  the 
rows  we  have  peas  growing.  Here  at  the 
lend  of  June  we  may  have  strawberries, 
jCurrants  or  sour  cherries,  peas,  spinach, 
,asparagus,  turnips,  lettuce,  onions,  beets 
and  rhubarb,  with  string  beans  about 
ready.  We  shall  be  fully  justified  in  say¬ 
ing  that  with  a  good  garden,  a  flock  of 
hens  and  a  cow,  the  average  family  will 
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When  You’re  Tired 

«• 

and  need  the  invigora- 
tion  of  a  well-flavored, 
full-bodied  hot  cup, 
there’s  nothing  superior 
to 

Postum  Cereal 


Delicious  and  healthful, 
it  supports  and  cheers 
with  its  refreshing  good¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  an  eco¬ 
nomical  table  drink  as 
well. 

At  Grocers. 

Two  sizes,  usually  sold  at  15c  and  25c  < 
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Entire  house  evenly  heated  by  one  register — no 
pipes.  Floor  drafts  done  away  with  by  special 
Summit  installation  with  cold  air  returns.  Simple 
to  install  in  new  or  old  building;  fits  any  cellar 
or  small  excavation.  Suitable  for  houses,  churches, 
schools,  shops,  etc.  Saves  fuel — easy  to  run. 
Write  us  direct  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Summit  Foundry  Company 

GENEVA.  N  .Y. 


Every  Farmer  should  have  a  copy 
of  our  free  booklet,  “To  Have  and 
to  Hold  Power.’’  It  gives  the 
reasons  why  better  piston  rings  give 
more  power  to  automobiles,  trac¬ 
tor*,  trucks,  engines,  etc.  Also  explain* 
how  they  decrease  carbon,  save  gas. 
Write  for  it  today  —  you  need  it.  op 

McOuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 
2878  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 


THE  SELF-OIUNG  WINDMILL 

haa  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil¬ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil¬ 
ing  System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre¬ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year.  , 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  loao. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTQR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 


119  Acres of  dairy ,arm  ,aHd 

I  ww  delightful  section  of  Chau¬ 

tauqua  county,  five  miles  from  Sherman, 
where  condensary  is  located.  This  hill  farm 
is  a  wonderful  hay  producer,  with  ample  pastur¬ 
age.  and  contains  water  from  novor-failing  springs. 
The  rougher  tillable  lands  are  set  out  to  fruit,  both 
trees  and  vineyards.  This  farm  has  been  in  the  prt  s- 
ent  family  for  07  years  and  has  always  contained  a 
large  herd  of  cattle.  There  is  absolutely  no  waste  of 
land.  The  buildings  are  all  in  A-l  condition  and  in¬ 
clude  a  very  attractive  nine-room  house,  two  barns 
with  several  other  smaller  buildings.  A  part  of 
the  woodland  on  this  place  contains  200  maple  trees 
which  nets  the  owner  a  handsome  return  in  syrup 
and  sugar  production.  From  its  past  record  this 
past  farm  can  he  paid  for  within  three  years’  time. 
Send  for  further  particulars  at  once.  HARRISON 
REAL  ESTATE  CORPORATION,  Harri¬ 
son  Building,  15  VV.  Eagle  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  V . 


HAY  CAPS 


plain  and 
waterproof, 
made  from 
light  duck  and  canvas.  All  size-. 
Write  for  prices.  Eight  oz.  plain 
WAGON  COVERS,  7x10  feet.  $5. 
WATERPROOF  CANVAS,  $5.95  each. 


CORN 

of  II  or  water. 


IIADUrClTD  One  man,  on©  horse,  on©  row. 
nMnlbOlbll  golf  Gathorinjr.  Kqual  to  a  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  direct  to  Farmero  for  22  yra.  Only  $25 
with  fodder  binder.  Free  Catalog  showing  pictures 

PROCESS  CORN  HARVESTER  CO.(  Saline.  Kona. 


Binder  Twine 


Get  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm- 
eragonts  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose.  Ohio 


Mnloooae  Richest  Feed.  Low  Ton  Cost 
IVIO 1  dSScs  Write  today  for  lowest  price 

NEW  YORK  MOLASSES  COMPANY,  30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


nnlo.  Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  out 
unlo,  Saturday.  Profits,  $2.60  each.  Square  Deal. 
i-t.lnuiaravitKK  ltllsLER  COMPANY.  Johnstown,  Ohio 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs,  II.  R.  Ely  $1-75 
Old  Time  Gardens 

By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 

Haunts  By  M.  O.  Wright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Duggar  1.60 

For  Sal «  by 

RURAL  NEW  YORKER.  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


PLOWING 


CULTIVATING 


^^40 styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
•M-U  H«mp«hir»  St..  Quincy,  III, 


H  AY 

PRESS 
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line!  two-thirds  of  their  food  provided  for.; 
Potatoes?  Our  crop  looks  w:>  I.  but  is 
out  of  the  commercial  class.  Figures 
show  that  our  potatoes  have  rarely  paid  a 
nrofit,  and  this  year  our  labor  goes  info 
other  crops.  The  bugs  came  upon  us  and 
>ve  used  (lust.  On  part  of  the  held  we  ap¬ 
plied  the  mixture  of  siilphur  and  arsenate 
of  lead  which  is. used  on  the  trees.  It 
killed  the  bugs.  On  the  rest  of  the  field 
we  used  a  new  dust  mixture  designed  by 
!>r.  (t.  M.  Twitched,  who  believes  that 
any  form  of  arsenic  is  injurious  to  the 
plants.  This  dust  lias  surely  done  the 
business. 

i'fi  &  #  sfc  * 

The  ‘•June  drop”  from  the  apples  has 
been  very  heavy  this  year,  some  varieties 
suffering  more  than  others.  McIntosh 
hangs  to  its  fruit  well  and  seems  likely  to 
give  a  full  crop.  Most  other  varieties  ex¬ 
cept  Wealthy  are  somewhat  shy.  One 
thing  about  McIntosh  is  that  most  of  the 
fruit  seems  to  be  inside:  that  is.  on  the 
inner  branches.  Many  growers  seem  to 
prune  McIntosh  heavily  for  that  reason , 
— in  order  to  get  color  on  these  inside  ap¬ 
ples.  Prof.  Blake  tells  me  of  a  case 
where  this  habit  saved  the  crop.  A  se¬ 
vere  hailstorm  injured  the  fruit  on  the! 
outside  branches,  hut  did  not  work  in¬ 
side.  so  that  McIntosh  escaped.  I  will 
make  no  guess  as  to  the  size  of  our  crop. 
It  will  be  smaller  than  we  expected,  but 
prices  promise  to  he  high.  At  any  rate, 
as  Summer  reaches  the  peak,  and  we  be¬ 
gin  to  slide  down  the  other  side  of  the 
roof,  it  is  evident  that  Hope  Farm  has 
a  job  to  keep  the  work  up.  Here  are 
haying  and  harvest  and  hoeing  all  in  a 
hunch.  Well,  let  them  come.  We  have 
plenty  of  places  to  work,  and  a  good  place 
to  rest.  A  part  of  the  porch  has  been 
screened  off  into  a  rest  room  There,  when 
the  time  comes,  you  can  sit  in  a  hammock  j 
or  in  a  rocking  chair  at  ease,  while  good- 
sized  specimens  of  Jersey  mosquitoes  pre¬ 
sent  their  hills  at  the  wire  screens  with  no 
hope  of  collecting  blood  money,  ir.  w.  C. 


spray  to  ■ 
are  cov-' 


Asparagus  Beetle 

Will  you  tell  what  kind  of  a 
use  on  asparagus  tops?  They 
ered  with  two  kinds  of  hard-shelled  hugs. 

Sheridan,  N.  Y.  c.  r..  s. 

At  least,  one  of  the  insects  mentioned  is! 
the  well-known  asparagus  beetle.  When 
the  beetle  first  appears  it  may  be  kept  un¬ 
der  control  by  persistency  picking  off  by 
hand  and  destroying  them  before  they 
can  deposit  tlieir  eggs  for  a  new  brood, 
hut  if  neglected  until  they  become  estab¬ 
lished  this  method  of  controlling  them  is 
entirely  hopeless.  The  only  hope  then 
lies  in  destroying  them  by  spraying  the 
plants  with  insecticides.  In  former  years 
Paris  green  was  the  established  remedy, 
mixed  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  the  barrel  of 
water.  The  writer  found  this  quite  ef¬ 
fective  in  numerous  instances.  Of  late 
years  I  have  found  the  preparation  known 
as  Pyrox  quite 'as  effective,  and  more  de¬ 
sirable.  as  it  sticks  to  the  foliage  and  is 
not  easily  washed  off  even  by  heavy  rains,  j 
This  remedy  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of 
I  lb.  to  10  or  12  gallons  of  water.  Apply 
with  compressed  air  sprayer  if  possible, 
as  the  job  can  be  much  more  thoroughly 
and  cheaply  done  than  by  most  any  other 
method.  K. 


Sweet  Clover  on  Cut-over  Land 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  sow  Sweet 
clover  in  a  pasture  that  is  part  cut  over? 
This  is  ground  that  I  cannot  work  with 
any  farm  tools.  1  sowed  some  this  Spring, 
but  it  did  not  come  up.  J.  w.  n. 

Erie  Co..  N.  Y. 

.T.  W.  D.  will  never  get  a  stand  of 
Sweet  clover  if  sown  on  sod  before  No¬ 
vember  1  or  after  March  1.  If  he  would 
sow  the  unhulled  between  these  dates,  the 
snow,  with  freezing  and  thawing  of  early 
Spring,  might  enable  him  to  get  a  fair 
stand,  but  I  would  advise  him  in  October 
to  stir  up  the  soil  all  he  can  with  some 
sort  of  a  tool.  Perhaps  he  can  get  an 
old-fashioned  shovel  plow  foV  one  liorse. 
which  would  dig  it  up  quite  a  little,  and 
be  easy  to  handle,  as  the  beam  is  higher 
than  the  stumps.  If  he  can  get  Sweet 
clover  started  in  that  new  laud  it  will  he 
his  best  pasture.  a.  ruoomixgd.vli'. 
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Saves  KMen  and  5  Horses  Per  Farm 


Through  the  most  comprehensive  tractor  survey 
yet  attempted,  we  have  found  by  figures  from  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  owners — not  by  guess  work — that 
the  Moline-Universal  actually  saves  an  average  of 
one  and  one-third  men  and  five  horses  per  farm. 

Over  200  farmers  in  37  states  from  Main  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  North  Dakota  to  Texas  were  closely 
questioned,  and  their  farms  ranged  in  size  from  40 
to  800  acres.  Every  one  of  the  Moline-Universal 
owners  whose  data  forms  a  basis  for  these  conclu¬ 
sions  was  selected  at  random  from  our  list  of  owners, 
so  that  these  results  are  average — not  exceptional. 

That  the  Moline  is  really  a  Universal  Tractor 
and  fits  any  size  farm  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the 
farms  reporting  ranged  in  size  as  follows:  8%,  100 
acres  and  under;  37%,  100  acres  to  200  acres;  21%, 
from  200  to  300  acres;  13%,  from  300  to  400  acres, 
and  1 9%  above  400  acres.  In  their  report  76% 
agreed  that  they  could  use  the  Moline-Universal 
wherever  they  used  horses,  and  83%  said  they  could 


do  better  work — and  thereby  make  more  money. 

Owners  are  positive  in  their  statement  that  the 
Moline-Universal  is  a  good  investment,  and  73% 
of  the  Moline  owners  state  that  they  wouldn’t  farm 
again  without  the  Moline-Universal  T ractor, while  the 
rest  say  that  they  would  dislike  to  go  back  to  horses. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  “Can  you  operate  and 
maintain  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  for  what  it 
would  cost  you  to  keep  three  or  four  horses?” 
Ninety-two  per  cent  replied  “yes."  Many  reported 
they  could  do  so  for  less.  * 

Space  does  not  permit  a  complete  report,  but 
surely  these  figures  must  convince  farmers  and 
business  men  who  believe  in  facts  instead  of  theory 
that  the  Moline  System  of  Power  Farming  is  the 
most  economical  and  efficient,  and  this  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  thousands  of  Moline  Power  Farmers  are 
making  more  money  with  less  hard  work.  Com¬ 
plete  report  of  this  tractor  investigation  will  be 
gladly  furnished  on  request. 


PAINT 


$1.35 

PER 

Gallon 


Dividing  Rhubarb 

My  rhubard  is  about  five  years  old  and 
is  gettiug  small.  Can  1  separate  it  with 
a  spade  next  month?  F.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

The  clumps  may  need  dividing,  hut.  the 
trouble  may  he  due  entirely  to  lack  of  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil.  This  is  quite  likely  the 
trouble.  Rhubarb  must  he  well  supplied 
with  nourishing  food  if  it  is  to  produce 
first-class  stalks.  Plenty  of  good  stable 
manure  worked  into  the  soil  annually  will 
keep  a  bed  in  good  producing  condition 
for  years.  If  you  are  positive  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  remove  the  plants  to  another  loca¬ 
tion.  it  will  he  better  to  do  the  work  in 
late  September  or  early  October.  k. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  :u  e  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  anv  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping: 
direct  front  our  factory.  Satisfaction!  inarauteed. 

On  orders  for  thirty  irallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST„  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


OWNERS! 


"  “FOR  DO 

10  DAYS 


FREQ 


It  was  washing  day.  and  Johu  had 
been  kept  from  school  to  look  after  the 
baby.  Mother  sent  them  into  the  garden 
to  play,  hut  it  was  not  loug  before  cries 
disturbed  her.  “John,  what  is  the 
ter  with  baby,  now?”  she  inquired 
her  wash-tub.  "I  don’t  know  what 
with  him,  mother,”  replied  John, 
dug  a  hole  and  wants  to  bring  it  into 
house!” — London  Farm  and  Home. 


mat- 
from 
to  do 
“He’s 
the 


Works  wonders  on  Ford  cars.  Gives  engine  moreV 
power,  more  "pep,”  more  speed.  Gives  4  to  6  miles  more  per  gal-  1 
Ion.  Enables  you  to  locate  engine  trouble  instantly.  Overcomes  all 
plug  troubles.  Doubles  life  and  service  of  plugs.  Makes  old,  cracked  or 
worn  out  plugs  spark  like  new.  More  than  50,000  put  on  Ford  cars  in  last  three 
months.  Let  us  send  one  for  you  to  try  10  days  free  on  your  Ford. 

Send  No  MnrtPI/7  Just  send  us  your  name  and 
„  *  ,  IwMVncy*  address,  and  we  will  send  you 

ror-do  complete,  postpaid,  ready  to  attach.  You  can  put  it  on 
in  3  minutes.  No  changes  necessary  in  car  or  engine,  no  holes  to 
bore,  easier  to  put  on  than  plugs.  Use  "For-do”  10  days  Free.  If 
you  find  it  does  everything  we  claim,  and  you  want  to  keep  it. 
send  only  $3.  If  you  are  not  pleased,  just  say  so— mail  it  back  and 
no  charge  will  be  made.  We  take  all  the  risk.  Send  today. 

G.  E.  COLBY  CO.,  Inc.  1 9  North  8th  Ave.  Maywood,  III. 


INSURE 

your  buildings  at  lower  cost  by 
protecting  them  with  Security 
Lightning  Rods— Insurance  rates 
on  property  so  protected  are 
lower,  chances  of  fire  loss  are 
greatly  reduced. 

Security  Lightning  Rods 
Give  Guaranteed  Protection 

They  don ’t  merely  carry  ojHight- 
ning — but  prevent  it  from  striking 
your  buildings  at  all.  Proved 
efficient  by  more  than  25  years 
of  manufacture  and  use. 

Our  Patented  Security  Wafer 
Ground  Connection  insures 
permanently  moist  grounding 
under  all  conditions. 

Write  for  free  book— Stop  Lightning  Losses 

Security  Lightning  Rod  Co. 

504  Pine  St.  Burlington,  Wia. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.  or 
8!t  marks,  or  10>*  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,'  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei'son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of. 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ANYTHING  ABOUT  FARMING  AND  COUNTRY"  LIVING 

ANYWHERE  IN  THE  WORLD 

ANY  TIME  AND  ANY’  PLACE 

If  anybody  can  yet  it  for  you,  we  can 

* 

EVERAL  readers  write  us  in  worry  and  trouble 
over  reports  that  all  diseased  chestnut  trees 
must  be  cut  and  burned.  These  people  fear  that  the 
Government  will  compel  such  destruction  under  a 
penalty.  The  Federal  Government  has  advised  cut¬ 
ting  these  trees  in  order  to  save  the  timber.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  the  rumor.  No  compulsion  will  be 
used.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  check  the  ravages  of 
this  disease.  It  has  now  appeared  as  far  west  as 
Rochester.  N.  Yr.  When  it  appears  in  new  places  the 
most  thorough  work  is  done  to  find  the  diseased 
trees  and  destroy  them,  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  detect  them  in  time.  But  do  not  worry  about  be¬ 
ing  compelled  to  cut  all  the  trees.  We  have  nearly 
30  acres  of  such  trees  on  our  farm.  Many  have  been 
cut  for  post  timber,  but  if  the  Government  wants  to 
cut  the  rest  for  us — welcome ! 

* 

HEN  it  came  before  Congress  one  of  the 
strong  arguments  against,  “daylight  saving” 
was  the  claim  that  it  had  been  put  on  the  people 
without  any  authority  from  them.  It  was  passed  as 
a  “war  measure.”  We  all  stood  up  and  agreed  to 
practically  anything  which  might  help  win  the  war. 
That  was  no  reason  why  we  should  submit  to  it  in 
time  of  peace  unless  it  proved  surely  useful.  The 
people  have  never  had  any  chance  to  express  them¬ 
selves  on  the  subject.  There  has  never  been  any¬ 
thing  like  a  referendum.  Under  a  republican  form 
of  government  no  proposition  which  vitally  affects 
the  lives  and  habits  of  the  people  should  become  a 
law  without  giving  the  people  some  chance  to  vote 
on  it.  To  do  otherwise  would  strike  at  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple  of  representative  government.  That  is  true  of 
“daylight  saving”  or  of  any  other  proposition  which 
affects  the  habits  of  citizens  or  the  business  of  co¬ 
operative  societies.  It  is  true  also  of  farm  organi¬ 
zations.  There  should  be  no  decision  regarding  plans 
which  affect  the  business  of  the  organization  without 
some  sort  of  a  referendum  to  obtain  popular  opinion. 

* 

For  more,  further,  and  instructive  light  on  the  subject 
of  “silo  juice.”  see  McClure’s  for  July.  11)10,  page  22, 
third  column  ;  begin  reading  at  the  thirty-sixth  line. 
The  article,  before  that  and  soon  after,  amounts  to  noth¬ 
ing.  But  when  my  city  aunt’s  nephew  reads  it  I’m  due 
for  another  wigging.  He  has  already  told  me  that  the 
farmers  (he  pronounces  it  “fahmuhs”)  have  all  the  first- 
class  food  they  can  eat.  all  for  nothing,  and  are  making 
barrels  of  money  besides  Now.  when  he  learns  that, 
with  the  poor  man  deprived  of  his  beer  by  a  lot  of 
fanatics,  same  “fahmuhs”  are  going  to  have  plenty  of 
rmn — likewise  free — he’ll  sure  have  a  spasm.  By  the 
way,  I’ve  known  the  boys  to  bore  a  gimlet  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  silo  and  try  it  just  once,  and  that  was 
plenty,  but  this  idea  is  a  new  one.  They  hadn’t  gone  as 
far  as  that  in  the  days  of  my  golden  youth.  J.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

HE  statement  referred  to  is  made  by  Mrs.  Ger¬ 
trude  Atherton  in  an  attempt  to  argue  against 
prohibition.  She  says : 

As  most  people  know,  farmers  stow  away  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  corn  for  the  Winter.  It  has  been  recently  dis¬ 
covered — in  dry  States,  of  course — that  large  jars  of 
unglazed  pottery,  set  in  the  middle  of  these  corn  depos¬ 
its,  absorb  bv  natural  distillation  enough  pure  alcohol 
to  give  every  member  of  the  family  a  periodical  jag  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

It  is  true  that  most  people  know  (or  have  heard) 
that  farmers  cut  corn  or  other  crops  into  a  silo.  No 
one  knows  the  rest  of  it,  however  (including  Mrs. 
Atherton),  because  there  is  no  truth  in  it.  For  years 
we  have  issued  a  public  challenge  to  anyone  who  can 
prove  that  juice  from  the  silo  made  anyone  drunk, 
but  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  give  any  evidence 
that  is  worth  considering.  The  nearest  we  ever  came 
to  it  was  about  as  follows:  A  man  will  claim  that 
his  mother-in-law  (by  a  former  marriage)  had  a 
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neighbor  who  heard  a  friend  tell  of  a  farmer  in  the 
next  town  who  saw  the  hired  man  lying  on  the 
ground  near  the  silo,  Three  days  later  this  farmer 
saw  some  dark-colored  juice  near  a  crack  in  the  silo 
wall !  That  is  about  the  nearest  we  have  come  to  it, 
and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  is  hereby  requested  to 
try  to  obtain  any  more  convincing  proof.  Of  course 
the  whole  thing  is  merely  a  part  of  the  stupid  and 
malignant  campaign  to  prove  that  the  farmer  is  a 
dishonest  hypocrite  and  robber.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  the  so-called  “thinkers”  are  aiding  this  campaign 
by  just  such  foolish  sneers  and  slurs  as  this  silo 
story.  Strange  that  they  cannot  see  how  they  thus 
betray  an  ignorance  and  prejudice  far  more  dense 
than  anything  they  attribute  to  country  people. 

* 

Adults  may  obtain  their  “salts”  through  the  compara¬ 
tively  large  amount  of  green  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits 
they  are  able  to  consume,  but  not  so  with  the  very  little 
people.  Ash  starvation  is  the  remote  and  unseen  cause 
of  many  diseases  and  even  death.  Every  mother  should 
move  heaven  and  earth  if  necessary  to  provide  at  least 
a  quart  of  milk  per  day  for  the  little  ones,  and  egg  yolk 
for  iron  after  weaning.  A.  H.  B. 

Kentucky. 

1GHT!  The  coming  man  must  not  only  have 
good  blood,  but  he  must  be  milk-fed.  He  will 
not  be  a  full  man  unless  his  growing  years  are  well 
supplied  with  milk.  Milk  is  not  a  luxury,  it  is  a 
necessity,  ranking  as  such  with  air,  water  and  sun¬ 
shine.  It  is  our  .business  to  make  the  public  under¬ 
stand  these  things,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it. 

* 

HAVE  you  noticed  what  a  race  has  developed  in 
the  Vineland  egg-laying  contest?  Up  to  June 
19  the  leading  pens  ranked  as  follows: 

Underhill  Bros.,  R.  I.  Reds .  1,605  eggs 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm.  White  Leghorns..  1.595  eggs 
U.  S.  Greene.  White  Leghorns .  1.529  eggs 


Pi  G.  Platt,  White  Leghorns .  1.521  eggs 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  White  Leghorns .  1,504  eggs 


There  are  10  pullets  in  each  pen,  and  they  have 
been  laying  231  days,  with  134  days  still  to  go.  A 
very  prerty  race,  with  the  leaders  zig-zagging  back 
and  forth  at  the  front.  What  do  you  think?  Can  the 
Reds  beat  the  Leghorns  at  the  finish?  The  Reds  are 
more  likely  to  become  broody  and  that  may  make 
them  stumble,  but  the  Leghorns  are  rather  more 
likely  to  quit  during  September  and  October.  It  is  a 
great  race.  Do  you  want  to  go  on  record  and  try  to 
pick  the  winner? 

* 

WIIAT  shall'  be  done  for  the  men  who  have 
started  the  business  of  producing  American 
potash?  That  is  the  question  now  before  Congress. 
At  present  the  interests  of  these  few  producers  seem 
to  be  more  considered  than  that  of  the  farmers  who 
use  potash  in  fertilizers.  When  the  war  broke  out 
this  country  depended  almost  entirely  upon  Germany 
for  its  potash  supplies.  It  was  a  part  of  the  German 
programme  to  hold  its  monopoly  of  potash  as  a  club 
over  this  country  to  enforce  neutrality.  Our  scien¬ 
tific  men  at  once  went  hunting  for  American  potash 
deposits — and  found  them.  The  brine  lakes  in 
Nebraska,  the  seaweeds,  salt  mines  and  concrete 
works  all  contributed  supplies,  until  last  year  we 
•produced  nearly  one-third  of  what  was  thought 
necessary  before  the  war.  But  among  other  things 
war  experience  taught  us  that  on  many  of  our 
heavier  soils  we  had  been  using  potash  needlessly. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over  farmers  on  the  lighter 
soils  will  demand  increased  potash  supplies  in  their 
fertilizers.  They  also  demand  a  return  to  the  prices 
at  which  potash  was  sold  before  the  war.  lhe 
potash  producers— that  is,  the  men  who  have  in¬ 
vested  money  in  a  new  business — demand  protection 
until  they  can  hold  their  own  against  the  natural 
potash  of  Europe.  They  are  first  in  the  field  with 
a  bill  before  Congress  to  cover  the  imports  of  potash 
by  a  system  of  licenses.  The  plan  is  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of  potash  needed 
for  anv  year  in  advance.  Then  an  estimate  would 
be  made  of  the  amount  of  American  potash  likely 
to  be  produced.  The  balance  of  what  is  required 
is  to  be  imported,  but  no  one  can  import  without 
taking  out  a  Government  license  and  limiting  his 
imports  to  a  certain  definite  figure.  A  price  for  this 
imported  potash  is  to  be  set  by  the  Go\ eminent, 
and  this  of  course  would  also  make  the  price  for 
domestic  potash.  For  the  first  two  years  this  price 
would  be  12!/o  cents  a  pound  for  potash,  about  $125 
per  ton  for  muriate.  For  the  third  year  the  price 
would  be  $100,  and  $75  for  the  next  two  years.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  prices  ran  about  $10  per  ton  for  muriate, 
and  it  was  well  understood  that  the  potash  could 
then  have  been  sold  at  $25  with  fair  profit,  lhe 
proposed  bill  would  multiply  the  old  price  by  three. 
We  believe  that  this  is  too  big  a  price  for  several 
million  farmers  to  pay  in  order  to  protect  several 
hundred  producers.  The  license  system  may  work 


well,  and  we  think  these -potash  men  should  have  ,a 
fair  chance  to  establish  their  industry,  but  $125  per 
ton  is  too  much. 

* 

THE  American  Federation  of  Labor,  during  its 
recent  convention,  adopted  a  report  containing 
the  following : 

Labor  organizations  for  many  years  have  been  fight¬ 
ing  to  secure  the  eight-hour  day,  once  known  as  the 
shorter  work  day.  This  eight-hour  day  meant  48  hours 
of  labor  per  week.  Because  of  the  changed  condition 
brought  about  by  the  war  a  number  of  the  industries 
have  been  able  already  to  introduce  the  44-hour  week, 
continuing  the  eight-hour  day  with  a  Saturday  half 
holiday.  Your  committee  believes  it  will  be  but  a  short 
time  until  the  eight-hour  day  with  the  Saturday  half 
holiday  will  be  the  universal  hours  of  labor  and  adopted 
in  all  industries. 

It  is  also  stated  that  a  six-hour  day  will  be  de¬ 
manded  in  the  future.  There  is  no  disguise  or 

apology  about  the  reasons  urged  for  these  demands. 
The  labor  leaders  propose  to  find  work  for  working- 
men.  If  there  is  work  which  requires  800  hours  of 
men’s  labor  it  would  mean  SO  days  at  a  10-hour  day. 
or  100  days  at  an  eight-hour  day,  or  work  one  day 
for  SO  or  100  men !  The  cost  of  the  20  extra  men 
must  be  added  to  the  price  paid  for  what  they 

produce!  Now  is  farming  to  be  considered  "an 

industry,”  or  is  this  44-hour  week  intended  for  city 
workers  alone?  These  men,  who  sell  their  labor 
collectively,  realize  that  an  over-production  of  labor 
must  cheapen  the  price  and  throw  laborers  out  of 
work.  What  about  the  farmer?  He  is  expected 
to  work  12  hours  or  more  and  produce  “bumper” 
crops  so  as  to  bump  his  chances  for  obtaining  a  fair 
profit.  Every  farmer  knows  that  years  when  all 
have  big  crops  do  not  bring  him  prosperity,  because 
the  surplus  of  food  creates  strong  competition,  and 
leaves  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  handlers  and  specu¬ 
lators.  The  good  financial  years  on  the  farm  are 
those  of  medium  crops  and  high  prices,  when  the 
speculators  cannot  corner  the  surplus  and  use  it  as 
a  club  to  beat  down  prices.  The  city  workmen 
intend  to  have  “double  time  for  all  overtime.”  Sup¬ 
pose  our  farmers  adopted  that  and  demanded  “dou¬ 
ble  time”  for  all  their  labor  over  44  hours  a  week. 
And  yet,  why  not? 

* 

THE  strike  of  the  drivers  of  produce  trucks  in 
this  city  caused  a  terrible  loss  to  farmers. 
Hundreds  of  carloads  of  green  produce  spoiled.  For 
a  time  the  streets  in  the  produce  market  districts 
seemed  like  the  barricaded  streets  of  a  European 
city.  Each  side  accused  the  other  of  hiring  “gun¬ 
men.”  The  dealers  managed  to  save  some  of  the 
produce  by  sending  trucks  across  the  river  or  into 
the  country,  but  a  strong  guard  was  needed  for 
every  truckload.  The  dealers  claimed  that  the  city 
authorities  did  not  protect  them  properly.  The 
strikers  claimed  that  the  dealers  had  unfair  pro¬ 
tection  !  One  speaker  told  the  Mayor  and  council 
that  unless  the  produce  was  protected  and  distri¬ 
buted  he  would  go  up  the  State  and  organize  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  farmers  armed  with  shotguns  to  come  and 
see  that  their  property  was  not  destroyed.  The 
strike  was  finally  settled  by  paying  the  truck 
drivers  and  porters  $2S  and  $30  per  week  for  hand¬ 
ling  the  farmer’s  goods!  This  hold-up  has  saddled 
a  frightful  loss  upon  farmers,  and  they  now  see 
men  paid  more  dear  money  for  merely  handling 
their  goods  than  they  receive  for  producing  them ! 
There  will  always  be  this  danger  of  hold-up  until 
the  producers  take  the  business  into  their  own  hands 

and  do  their  own  distributing. 

* 

THE  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  of  New  York 
are  up  against  a  proposed  new  railroad  tariff 
for  perishable  freight  Under  the  new  tariff  the 
cost  of  icing  a  car  will  be  $35  for  what  previously 
cost  $8.  You  cannot  ice  your  own  cars  without 
special  permission.  A  hearing  will  he  held  in  New 
York  on  September  2.  Then  the  growers  and  ship¬ 
pers  must  give  certain  evidence  about  the  cost  of 
icing  or  submit  to  this  ruinous  tariff.  Money  must 
he  had  to  fight  this  change,  and  the  money  and  the 
fighting  must  be  provided  by  the  growers  and  ship¬ 
pers.  The  New  York  Federation  of  Agriculture 
has  come  into  this  fight  and  is  trying  to  raise  the 
needed  money  to  put  it  over.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  which  the  Federation  can  do.  Will  you  as  a 
grower  of  perishable  produce  come  in  and  help.'1 
Will  you  give  $5?  Send  the  check  to  Samuel 
Fraser,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

Cupidity’  is  the  child  of  moral  stupidity. 

Millet,  barley.  Soy  beans  and  fodder  corn  may  st ill 
be  seeded  as  hay  substitutes. 

Do  not  chance  your  future  business  on  any  verbal 
agreement.  If  you  make  a  contract,  have  it  in  writing. 
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Selling  Milk  by  Butterfat 

The  Dairymen’s  League  is  seeing  milk  in  up-State 
"cities  on  the  pooled  butterfat  basis  of  3.6  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  all  milk,  regardless  of  whether  it  tests  3 
per  cent  or  5  per  cent,  is  paid  for  as  if  it  tested  3.6. 
Is  this  fair  to  all  producers?  Does  not  the  League 
unconsciously  show  discrimination  in  favor  of  low- 
testing  cattle?  If  this  is  unjust  discrimination,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  the  majority  may  favor  the 
practice,  cannot  the  State  on  demand  require  the  sale 
<.f  milk  on  its  butterfat  value?  tompkins  county. 

New  York. 

This  custom  existed  in  some  sections  before  the 
League  sold  the  milk,  and  the  League  provided  that 
settlements  might  be  made  on  that  basis,  when 
mutually  satisfactory  to  the  dealer  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  local  members  have  always  heretofore 
had  the  privilege  of  deciding  for  themselves  whether 
they  would  accept  the  flat  3.6  basis  or  insist  on  the 
composite  test  of  each  dairy,  provided  of  course  the 
dealer  was  willing  to  accept  either  system.  We 
know  no  law  that  gives  State  officials  authority  to 
enforce  one  system  over  the  other.  Manifestly  if  a 
majority  of  the  dairies  showed  a  test  less  than  3.6 
there  would  be  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  flat 
basis;  but  producers  showing  a  higher  test  would 
want  the  composite  test.  Since  prices  are  based 
now  on  the  fat  content  it  would  seem  proper  to 
limit  all  sales  to  the  composite  test.  Where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dairies  run  from  4  to  5  per  cent  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  unfair  for  even  a  majority  to  insist  on  a 
lower  average,  and  we  take  it  that  few  local  sections 
would  impose  such  a  hardship  on  a  minority  of  its 
membership.  Again,  we  must  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  fairness  in  our  organization  work.  A 
majority  or  a  minority  that  forces  an  injustice  on 
any  portion  of  its  membership  sows  seeds  of.  divi¬ 
sion  and  discontent,  and  invites  xiltiniate  disaster. 
Nothing  will  pay  better  in  the  end  than  a  high 
standard  of  ideals  in  our  organization  work. 


A  Discussion  of  Milk  Plans 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  Dairymen’s  League — 
so  much  so  that  I  have  never  missed  a  meeting.  I  am, 
however,  opposed  to  the  plan  for  organizing  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  Association.  The  only  rea¬ 
son  why  milk  dealers  maintain  receiving  stations  and 
manufacturing  plants  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  milk 
to  distribute  in  the  large  centers.  This  is  concededly 
the  profitable  end  of  the  business.  Under  the  new  plan 
it  is  proposed  that  the  producers  shall  purchase  and 
operate  the  receiving  stations  and  maintain  the  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  deliver  the  milk  to  the  city  line  and 
still  leave  the  dealers  in  control  of  the  distribution  or 
profit-making  end  of  the  business. 

If  we  are  to  assume  the  enormous  burden  of  purchas¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  these  plants,  paying  salaries  of  op¬ 
eratives  and  officers,  insurance,  taxes,  repairs,  and 
many  other  overhead  and  operating  expenses,  we  should 
go  a  step  further  and  obtain  the  profit  the  ,  dealers  get 
to  compensate  us  for  the  additional  risk.  The  promoters 
of  the  plan  claim  that  they  cannot  handle  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  milk  in  the  large  centers,  and  they  cite  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Country  Milk  Company  as  one  of  the  reasons. 
Surely  there  are  men  who  are  capable  of  handling  the 
distribution  of  milk  in  the  large  cities,  and  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  scheme  should  give  way  to  them. 

If  we  cannot  distribute  the  milk  and  divide  the  deal¬ 
ers’  profit  between  the  pxaxlucer  and  consumer,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  use  of  milk  and  making  the  business  more 
profitable,  we  should  hesitate  long  before  handing  over 
a  sum  estimated  to  be  from  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000 
to  any  set  of  men  for  any  such  experimental  purposes  as 
the  proposed  scheme  involves.  Unless  we  can  control 
both  ends  of  the  business,  it  is  far  better  to  continue 
our  present  organization,  seeing  to  it  that  the  most 
cannble  men  are  handling  the  reins. 

The  only  way.  however,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
another  milk  strike  is  to  control  both  the  production  and 
distribution  of  the  product.  A  factor  that  contributed 
very  largely  to  the  settlement  of  the  last  milk  strike 
was  the  enormous  expense  the  dealers  were  under  in 
maintaining  the  receiving  stations  when  they  were  get¬ 
ting  no  milk.  Had  the  producers  owned  the  plants  and 
been  obliged  to  carry  this  burden  the  result  might  have 
been  quite  different.  In  this  section  there  are  many 
dairymen  who  will  keep  their  share  of  the  $10,000,000 
or  $20,000,000  in  their  pockets  until  they  see  better 
prospects  of  additional  profit  than  they  see  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan.  C.  W.  HALLIDAY. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PAST  HISTORY.— The  failure  of  the  Country 
Milk  Company  did  not  prove  that  we  could  not  suc¬ 
cessfully  sell  milk  in  New  York  City.  It  only  proved 
that  we  could  not  do  it  while  following  the  milk 
trust  prices  and  regulations.  During  the  milk  tight 
in  1916.  milk  was  successfully  sold  in  the  city  on 
temporary  arrangements  to  small  and  independent 
dealers.  We  won  on  that  policy.  Sooner  or  later 
we  shall  return  to  that  practice  and  through  proper 
development  of  it  control  the  distribution  of  milk. 

A  RENEWED  DANGER. — Rut  the  new  company  in 
another  way  renews  the  danger  of  the  Country  Milk 
Company.  It  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  Like  all  subsidiaries,  it  will  create  discrim¬ 
inations,  favorites  and  divisions  in  the  organization. 
This  is  a  fundamental  defect  in  a  voluntary  member¬ 
ship  organization  and  should  be  avoided.  In  our 
judgment  subsidiaries  are  a  danger  because  they  do 
not  treat  all  in  the  original  organization  alike. 

DIVIDED  COUNSELS. — This  danger  is  already 
apparent.  If  some  members  of  the  League  contribute 
to  the  new  company  and  others  do  not,  a  division  is 
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created  at  once.  If  there  are  benefits  and  non-con¬ 
tributors  share  them,  they  get  an  advantage  which 
they  do  not  help  to  ci’eate.  If  they  ai*e  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  share  the  advantages,  they  do  not  get  what 
their  membership  in  the  League  promised  them.  If 
thei’e  were  losses  the  contributors  would  have  to 
bear  them.  Above  everything  else,  this  division  in 
the  League  should  be  avoided.  Full  discussion  and 
open  criticism  are  helpful  and  necessary,  but  unity 
of  pui*pose  and  action  must  be  maintained.  Here 
again  is  a  fundamental  defect  in  the  machinery  of 
the  organization.  Thei'e  is  no  provision  to  register 
the  will  of  the  membership,  and  without  such  pro¬ 
vision  the  oi'ganization  is  neither  demoei-atie  nor  co¬ 
operative.  It  would  be  a  simple  thing  to  organize  a 
system  of  voting  at  the  local  branches  through  a 
committee  independent  of  the  administration  to  give 
every  member  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  important 
measures,  and  under  such  a  system  evei*y  member 
would  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  We  can 
permanently  maintain  a  voluntaxy  organization  only 
by  being  fair  to  eveiy  nxembei*.  and  thei’e  is  no  better 
way  to  promote  fairness  than  by  a  majority  vote  on 
well-defined  issues. 


Hold  on  to  Your  Liberty  Bonds 

Accept  nxy  many  thanks  for  the  valuable  advice  and 
information  contained  in  yoxir  letter  of  some  days  ago. 
It  is  the  means  of  quite  a  sxim  of  money  not  being  in¬ 
vested  by  myself  and  friends  in  this  fertilizer  proposi¬ 
tion.  It*  is  really  a  shame  how  many  of  our  good  people 
have  been  defrauded  out  of  their  War  Stamps  and  Lib¬ 
erty  bonds  by  exchanging  the  best  of  securities  for 
worthless  oil  and  automobile  stocks.  Truly  we  have  a 
‘‘blue  sky”  law,  but  it  has  no  teeth  in  it.  Our  last 
Legislatxire  had  a  bill  before  it  that,  if  passed,  would 
have  pi-otected  the  public,  but  enough  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  by  the  slick  promoting  gentry  to  prevent 
it  becoming  a  law  ;  thus  they  have  an  open  field  and  are 
making  free  use  of  the  opportunity. 

Texas.  J.  w.  stubenrauch. 

This  was  a  case  where  a  company  was  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  for  selling  a  new  fertilizer.  It  was  a  form 
of  marl  dug  out  near  the  seacoast,  containing  a 
small  amount  of  potash  and  of  phosphonis.  We 
submitted  the  proposition  to  Dr.  Crane,  who  wrote  a 
convincing  opinion  about  it.  All  over  the  country 
these  schemes  for  selling  rich  soil  as  fertilizer  seem 
to  be  starting  ixp.  The  idea  is  to  sell  stock  in  a  com¬ 
pany.  Selling  the  fei’tilizer  seems  to  be  a  minor  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  how  many  millions  in 
Liberty  bonds  are  exchanged  for  stock  in  these  wild¬ 
cat  enterprises.  Some  of  these  bonds  are  now  a  little 
off  in  price.  They  are  sure  to  come  back  to  par  or 
above,  and  are  always  good  for  the  interest.  It  is  a 
far  better  investment  to  buy  these  bonds  x-ather  than 
sell  them.  The  stock  promoters  get  after  the  men 
or  women  with  a  few  bonds  and  frighten  them  by 
showing  how  they  are  below  par.  Then  they  offer 
to  accept  tlieixi  at  the  market  price  and  give  par 
value  in  their  stock,  which  “is  sure  to  pay  12  per  cent 
at  least.”  It  is  pitiful  to  see  how  many  otherwise 
intelligent  people  will  actually  ixxake  the  exchange. 
Aside  from  the  folly  of  it  the  whole  thing  is  un- 
pati’iotic.  If  we  become  ci*editoi*s  of  the  Government 
let  us  not  sell  it  out ! 


Wool  Marketing 

My  mail  shows  so  many  wool  growers  ax’e  on  the 
anxious  seat  now  that  I  reply  in  print.  Buyers  are  just 
as  anxious,  and  are  all  busy  as  bees.  There  is  nothing 
said  about  “a  probable  35  or  40  cents  for  the  1919  clip.” 
No  one  is  positively  sxire  of  the  future,  but  we  know 
this:  There  were  but  half  a  billion  sheep  on  earth  to 
start  a  four  years’  war  on,  and  a  world  upheaval.  Then 
the  destruction  of  wool  was  fierce,  and  the  demand  tre¬ 
mendous.  Civilized  people  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
got  no  textiles  during  that  time,  and  the  northern 
hemisphere  was  forced  to  conserve.  All  civilization 
needs  clothes.  Four  million  of  our  soldiers  must  have 
them,  and  many  millions  of  them  over  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  is  short  on  clothing,  either  badly  worn  or  made  of 
short-lived  substitutes.  A  late  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  quoted  :  “It  is  estimated  that  250.000.000 
ai-e  wearing  very  old  clothes,  or  garments  made  of  sub¬ 
stitutes.  The  sheep  is  bound  to  be  a  busy  creature  for 
many  years  to  come.  May  his  tribe  increase.”  I  read 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune:  “Will  men  have  to  resort  to 
paper  clothing  in  the  near  future?  That  is  not  by  any 
means  an  impossible  outcome  of  the  increasingly  serious 
wool  situation.” 

Listen  to  a  high-class  tailoring  journal  (June  Sar¬ 
torial  World)  :  “No  traveling  salesmen  are  needed  for 
woolens.  Jobbers  and  retailers  are  going  direct  to  head¬ 
quarters.  knowing  they  will  have  hard  times  to  get  sup¬ 
plies.  Readymade  manufacturers  are  literally  swamped 
by  an  army  of  buyers,  who  in  a  number  of  instances  had 
to  be  lined  up  to  await  their  turns.  They  are  looking 
for  a  wave  of  speculation  in  raw  wool  that  will  cause 
unprecedented  prices.”  We  read  in  the  last  letter  of 
the  Office  of  Information  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  that  “lower  prices  prevail  in  the  seaboard  markets 
than  at  country  points.”  and  know  it  to  be  true.  The 
highest  quotations  it  gives  are  69  to  73c  gross,  while 


growers  who  will  sell  are  getting  that,  net.  all  over  the 
wool  sections  of  Ohio.  At  these  figures  it  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  thing  in  the  wide,  wide  world.  All  the  other  produc¬ 
tions  are  spilling  over  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  at  prices  relatively  double,  and  clothing  is  selling 
at  triple  its  worth  compared  with  it.  Some  growers 
know  the  condition  as  well  as  the  clothing  men,  and  are 
waiting  for  the  “wave”  or  until  It  springs  to  its  proper 
place.  There  positively  can  be  no  risk  in  holding  wool, 
because  it  is  bound  to  be  a  shortage  for  years. 

'  '  A.  HOLDER. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

BERRY  DEALERS  COMBINE.— The  growers  of 
stxaiwberries  near  Binghamton,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
that  city,  resent  the  profiteering  of  the  berry  dealers  of 
that  section.  Px-actically  all  the  berries  of  that  section 
are  raised  on  a  plateau  that  lies  north  of  Port  Dick¬ 
inson,  and  along  the  Susquehanna  on  both  sides.  The 
dealers  took  note  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  growers 
is  compai-atively  limited.  They  went  among  them  just 
as  the  berries  ripened  and  induced  the  gi-owers  to  sign 
contracts  to  sell  their  entire  crops  at  17-%c  a  basket,  in 
the  field.  The  berries  were  practically  all  displayed  in 
one  store  at  55c  a  basket.  It  was  too  late  for  the  other 
stoi-es  to  make  other  arrangements  for  berries  fi*om 
other  sources,  and  this  cornering  of  the  market  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  harsh  criticism  that  has  eaxised  the  dealers  to 
drop  the  price  to  40c,  a  profit  of  180  per  cent.  Other 
gi*owers  have  had  20  to  35c  a  quart  for  berries. 

APPLE  SURVEY. — The  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  began  an  investigation  of  commei’cial  apple 
production  in  the  United  States  in  1917.  Since  then 
every  important  apple  county  has  been  surveyed.  West¬ 
ern  New  York  produces  one-fourth  of  the  entire  apple, 
crop  of  this  country,  and  most  of  its  trees  wei*e  planted 
in  the  early  60’s  and  70’s  and  ai-e  now  nearly  50  years 
old.  The  planting  of  young  orchards  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  decline  of  the  old  trees,  and  unless  plantings 
are  rapidly  increased  the  supply  in  this  State  is  bound 
to  decrease.  The  State’s  yield  this  year  will  be  2.500.- 
000  bbls.  less  than  last  year,  it  is  now  estimated. 

HANDICAPPED  IN  HARVEST.— The  fourth  day 
for  farm  helpex-s  at  the  Syracuse  State  Employment 
Bureau  brought  many  farmei'S  from  as  far  as  40  miles 
away,  but  only  12  laborers  were  secured.  Many  of  the 
jobs  offered  $45  to  $50  a  month,  with  board  and  wash¬ 
ing.  The  bureau  will  make  a  special  effort  to  secure 
farm  help,  and  reports  a  few  willing  to  go  to  farms  by 
the  day,  but  that  few  will  consider  a  job  by  the  month. 
One  farmer  of  Tully,  needing  three  men.  has  offered  his 
farm  for  sale.  It  consists  of  160  acres,  and  has  over 
60  head  of  cattle,  yet  he  is  unable  to  operate  it.  It  is 
valued  at  $25,000.  with  stock  and  tools.. 

OATS  DECREASE. — Due  to  the  wet  Spring  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  finds  that  this  State  will 
produce  200.000  aci’es  less  oats  than  last  year,  or  only 
three-fifths  of  a  crop.  The  greatest  decrease  is  in  the 
counties  west  of  Geneva.  The  acreage  of  Spiflng  wheat 
and  barley  is  also  redxiced.  A  few  more  beans  were 
planted  than  was  '  ntended,  and  much  more  corn  and 
buckwheat. 

COUNTY  MEETINGS.— At  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Cayuga  County  Breeders’  Association  a  campaign 
was  started  to  push  the  use  of  milk  and  of  milk  drinks 
at  soda  fountains.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a 
Cayuga  County  exhibit  of  purebred  cattle  at  the  State 
Fair  and  other  fairs.  Groups  of  bi-eedei‘s  of  Holsteine. 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys  wei-e  formed.  A  live  advertising 
campaign  to  put  the  association  before  the  section  will 
soon  be  started,  and  leaders  to  represent  the  various 
breeds  in  this  campaign  were  appointed.  Earl  Creek rr 
of  Sennett.  W.  A.  Alexander  of  Union  Spidngs.  and 
Charles  Hornburg  of  Ira  were  chosen  to  represent 
Guernsey  intei-ests ;  B.  B.  Andi-ews  of  Weedsport.  and 
.T.  R.  Wait  of  Auburn  will  represent  Holstein  biveders ; 
Harry  Mansfield  of  Union  Springs  will  represent  horse 
interests ;  E.  G.  Stephenson  of  Aurora,  the  hog  inter¬ 
ests,  and  James  Morse  of  Levanna  the  county  sheep  as¬ 
sociation.  Thursday.  August  21.  is  the  date  set  for  the 
annual  farmers’  picnic  of  Cayuga  County  at  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  Grove.  West  Brutus  Sti-eet.  Weedsport.  A  com¬ 
munity  auction  will  be  a  feature  of  this  big  day  for 
farmers,  when  anything  from  a  chicken  to  a  farm  may 
be  sold.  Other  features  will  be  a  big  parade  and  dance, 
addressee,  band  concerts,  a  ball  game  and  a  tractor 
demonstration.  Politicians  will  be  in  evidence  in  this 
gathering  of  2.000  people. 

CATTLE  PROSPECTS. — T.  H.  Holland  of  Mes¬ 
sina  Springs,  and  T.  S.  Shotwell  of  Skaneateles.  have 
been  engaged  by  the  French  Governmexit  to  purchase 
cattle  in  this  State  for  exportation  to  that  coxintry,  to 
build  up  its  fallen  herds.  Holstein  grade  cattle  not 
over  six  yeai-s  of  age  will  be  accepted,  with  25  per  cent 
Shorthorns,  if  deemed  best  or  necessary.  This  State 
leads  all  othei’s.  xxnless  it  be  Wisconsin,  in  high-cla^s 
Holsteins,  and  breeders  ai‘e  xirged  by  the  United  States 
Goveimment  to  give  utmost  satisfaction,  as  on  this  de¬ 
pends  the  future  of  such  orders.  These  buyers  have 
contracted  to  send  1.000  head  to  Newport  News.  Va., 
this  month,  and  1.000  next  month.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  assist  by  allowing  the  cattle  to  be  shipped 
under  “relief”  transportation,  making  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  possible.  Mr.  Holland  is  a  buyer  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  selecting  animals  for  the  Allied  countries  during 
the  war.  The  French  inspectors  are  here  and  will  in¬ 
spect  all  the  cattle,  which  must  be  tuberculin  tested. 
They  know  values,  and  fancy  prices  will  not  be  toler¬ 
ated.  The  work  of  selection  began  this  week  among 
Onondaga  County  breedei’s.  and  will  rapidly  spread  to 
other  counties.  Heifers  of  IS  months  to  two  years  i  f 
age  must  weigh  700  lbs. ;  two  to  three  years,  SOO  lbs. ; 
three  to  four  years.  900  lbs. ;  four  to  five  years,  1.000 
lbs. ;  five  to  six.  not  less  than  1.100  lbs. 

FARMS  ABANDONED  BECAUSE  OF  POOR 
MAIL  SERVICE. — Six  farms  on  rural  routes  out  «f 
Mxinnsville.  Madison  County,  have  been  abandoned  since 
the  recent  mail  changes,  as  the  owners  could  not  stand 
the  trouble  poor  service  gave  them.  One  was  a  farm  of 
175  acres,  with  30  head  of  stock.  The  owners  found  it 
necessary  to  get  a  daily  mail  with  early  delivery.  Be¬ 
sides  nine  Pomona  County  Granges  taking  action  on  the 
rural  mail  question  last  week.  Seneca  County  Pomona. 
Franklin  County  and  Clinton  County  Granges  all 
thi-ashed  out  the  matter  this  week.  The  revolt  against 
present  service  continues  as  strong  as  ever,  and  the 
people  are  hoping  for  speedy  relief,  with  the  recall  or 
resignation  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  work  of 
the  sxib-committee  in  Congress  that  is  to  begin  a  thor- 
otigh  investigation  of  the  routes  in  early  July. 

M.  Q.  P. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Fourth  of  July 

Day  of  glory  !  Welcome  day  ! 
Freedom’s  banners  greet  thy  ray ; 

See !  how  cheerfully  they  play 

With  the  morning  breeze, 

On  the  rocks  where  pilgrims  kneeled, 

On  the  heights  where  squadrons  wheeled, 
When  a  tyrant’s  thunder  pealed 
O’er  the  trembling  seas. 

God  of  armies !  did  thy  stars 
On  their  courses  smite  his  cars. 

Blast  his  arm,  and  wrest  his  bars 
From  the  heaving  tide? 
f>u  our  standard,  lo !  they  burn. 

And.  when  days  like  this  return, 

Sparkle  o’er  the  soldier's  urn 
Who  for  freedom  died. 

God  of  peace !  whose  spirit  fills 
All  the  echoes  of  our  hills, 

All  the  murmur  of  our  rills. 

Now  the  storm  is  o’er. 

O  let  freemen  be  our  sous. 

And  let  future  Washingtons 
Ilise,  to  lead  their  valiant  ones 
Till  there’s  war  no  more ! 

— John  Pierpont  (1785-1806). 

* 

Polka-dot  blouses  are  noted  among 
new  styles.  One  style  was  fine  white 
voile,  with  polka  dots  in  black,  blue, 
green,  rose  or  white,  and  a  rolling  collar 
of  white  organdie  edged  with  a  frill. 
Another  style  was  a  blouse  of  sheer  white 
lawn,  having  collar,  cuffs  and  frill  in 
front,  finished  with  a  knife  pleating  of 
polka-dot  voile,  in  red,  turquoise,  black 
or  white. 

Jje 

A  Baltimore  scientist  has  suggested 
a  practical  use  for  the  17-year  locusts — 
eat  them  !  lie  says  they  are  just  as  good 
as  shrimps  if  harvested  while  young  and 
tender,  just  after  they  have  emerged.  We 
fear,  however,  that  the  taste  for  locusts 
would  have  to  be  carefully  cultivated 
before  many  of  us  are  ready  to  give  them 
the  same  status  as  shrimps,  though  the 
shrimp  is  equally  unlovely  in  looks. 

>!; 

Tiie  New  York  League  of  Women 
Workers  has  opened  Camp  Matasac,  near 
Peekskill.  as  a  Summer  play  farm  for 
working  women.  It  is  a  35-acre  farm, 
with  a  large  house  and  surrounding  tents. 
The  object  of  the  Matasac  camp  and 
others  which  the  committee  is  planning 
to  establish  is  to  interest  the  working 
woman,  especially  those  with  a  trade  in 
which  there  are  slack  seasons,  to  take 
up  practical  householding  and  farming. 
Last  Slimmer  various  units  of  working 
women  successfully  farmed  their  gardens 
and’  learned  the  rudiments  of  household 
arts  while  at  the  farm.  Many  city  girls 
who  leave  school  early  to  begin  factory 
work  have  no  opportunity  to  learn  sys¬ 
tematic.  housekeeping,  and  such  instruc¬ 
tion  may  be  made  very  helpful  to  them 
after  their  vacation,  is  over. 

if 

Many  practical  women  who  attend 
scientific  lectures  and  demonstrations  have 
heard  some  explanations  of  common 
things  rather  like  the  following,  given  in 
Life: 

The  scientist  had  given  a  very  scien¬ 
tific  lecture  and  at  the  end  he  said,  beam¬ 
ing  down  at  his  audience  condescendingly  : 

“Now.  if  there  is  any  scientific  ques¬ 
tion  that  any  of  my  friends  would  like 
to  ask.  I  beg  them  not  to  hesitate.  I 
shall  be  only  too  happy  to  answer  any 
inquiry  in  my  power.” 

An  old  lady  in  spectacles  that  gave  her 
a  severe,  stern  look,  rose  and  said  : 

“Why  do  wet  tea  leaves  kill  cock¬ 
roaches  ?” 

The  scientist  did  not  know  wet  tea 
leaves  did  anything  of  the  kind,  much 
less  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon ;  but, 
never  at  a  loss,  he  replied : 

“Because,  madam,  when  a  cockroach 
comes  across  a  wet  tea  leaf,  he  says : 
‘Halloa,  here’s  a.  blanket,’  and  wraps  him¬ 
self  up  in  it,  catches  cold  and  dies.” 

* 

One  of  the  great  city  shops  displays 
an  “efficient  kitchen.”  It  is  wonderfully 
attractive,  with  gingham  curtains,  red 
geraniums  in  the  windows,  and  chairs 
and  tables  painted  cream  color,  with 
touches  of  bright  grass  green.  It  gave 
quite  an  idea  for  strong  but  shabby 
kitchen  furniture.  All  the  appliances  in 
this  kitchen  were  electric;  cleaners,  dish¬ 
washer,  washing  machine,  stove,  bread 
mixer,  cake  mixer,  etc.  Few  of  us  are 
able  to  achieve  all  these  labor-savers  in 
a  farm  home,  but  one  point  brought  out 


in  the  “efficient  kitchen"  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  everywhere,  and  that  is  fitting 
the  sink  to  the  height  of  the  woman  who 
uses  it.  The  average  kitchen  sink  is 
installed  without  any  reference  to  com¬ 
fort  in  this  respect,  and  is  usually  too 
low  for  anyone  but  a  small  woman.  As 
a  result  the  woman  using  it.  has  to  adopt 
a  backacliy  position  while  working.  A 
sink  of  proper  working  height,  and  com¬ 
fortable  shoes,  with  rubber  heels,  will  do 
much  to  lessen  the  housekeeper’s  fatigue. 

How  I  Carried  on  Kindergarten  Work 
in  My  Home 

Bart  II. 

Later  on.  when  I  had  more  money  to 
spend.  I  obtained  a  kindergarten  table 
and  two  little  chairs,  several  books  on 
kindergarten  work,  and  material  for  the 
entire  20  gifts  or  occupations.  Also  I 
subscribed  for  “The  Kindergarten  end 
First  Grade.”  as  my  older  children  were 
ready  for  first  grade  work.  Wo  had 
moved  to  the  country  by  this  time  and. 
as  our  school  teacher  slighted  the  lower 
grade  work,  1  taught  my  children  at 
home  the  first  year.  “ The  Kindergarten 
mid  First  Grade”  has  charming  little 
songs  and  stories  for  children,  besides 
other  valuable  help.  Tt  is  always  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  know  what  others  are  doing 
along  the  same  line. 

In  “ What  and  How,”  by  Henderson 
and  Palen.  1  found  a  most  helpful  out¬ 
line  for  carrying  out  systematic  kinder¬ 


garten  work.  After  I  obtained  this  book 
I  would  often,  on  an  extra  busy  morning, 
open  the  book  to  a  page  of  patterns  for 
stick  laying,  and  ask  the  children  to 
build  me  a  pattern  like  the  one  in  the 
book.  Sometimes  it.  was  a  stick  house 
and  pump  that  I  wanted,  and  at  other 
times  a  windmill  or  a  tree.  With  the 
picture  in  plain  view  they  could  get  along 
with  very  little  help.  I  had  colored 
sticks  in  one-inch,  two-inch,  three-inch, 
four-inch  and  five-inch  lengths. 

( >n  some  of  my  very  busy  days  the 
children  would  model  walnuts,  strawber¬ 
ries.  apples,  turnips,,  rabbits  and  many 
other  things  simply  with  the  aid  of  the 
pictures  shown  in  the  clay  modeling  sec- 
tion  of  “What  and  How.”  Many  a  time 
did  the  children  and  1  refer  to  “What 
and  How”  to  see  just  how  some  object 
looked  that  we  did  not  have  at  hand. 
Clay  modeling  certainly  teaches  a  child 
to  be  very  observing.  You  cannot  model 
an  object  very  exactly  without  you  know 
its  chief  characteristics  very  well.  Do 
not  model  a  pug  dog  with  a  beagle  hound’s 
ears,  nor  a  hunting  hound  with  a  pug- 
dog’s  tail. 

There  are  excellent  suggestions  for 
“Free-hand  Cutting”  in  the  same  book, 
and  very  good  illustrations  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  follow.  Since  I  have  been  in  the 
country  I  have  many  times  been  very 
thankful  for  the  numerous  fine  patterns 
in  “What  and  IIow”  that  the  children  can 
copy  without  my  assistance.  The  work 
of  weaving  paper  mats,  the  folding  and 
construction  work,  the  sewing  cards,  and 
the  work  in  form  and  color  require  the 
presence  and  aid  of  the  mother.  Plan  to 
work  along  these  lines  on  your  mending 
day.  How  many  stockings  and  little 
dresses  have  I  mended  as  I  sat  by  the 
kindergarten  table  overseeing  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  work ! 

I  found  from  experience  that  plasticine 
was  more  handy  than  the  artists'  clay, 
which  must  be  softened  each  time  before 
using,  so  I  ordinarily  use  the  plasticine 
now  for  my  five-year-old  lassie.  This  lit¬ 
tle  lady  has  had  her  full  share  of  kinder¬ 
garten  work.  When  she  was  a  few  months 
old  I  used  to  hold  her  in  my  lap  while  the 
two  older  children  and  I  copied  the  many 
designs  in  block  building  shown  in  “The 
Paradise  of  Children.”  This  book  shows 
112  forms  that  a  child  can  build  with 
only  eight  one-inch  cubes.  Would  you 
have  believed  it !  These  eight  one-inch 
blocks  form  the  third  gift  or  occupation. 


Below  is  a  list  of  Froebel’s  gifts: 

1.  Six  rubber  balls,  covered  with  a  net¬ 

work  of  twine  or  worsted  of  various  col¬ 
ors.  , 

2.  Sphere,  cube  and  cylinder,  mafic  of 
wood. 

3.  Large  cube,  consisting  of  eight  small 
cubes. 

4.  Large  cube,  consisting  of  eight  ob¬ 
long  parts. 

5.  Large  cube,  consisting  of  whole,  half 
and  quarter  cubes. 

0.  Large  cube,  consisting  of  doubly  di¬ 
vided  oblongs.  (The  third,  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  gifts  serve  for  building  pur¬ 
poses.  ) 

7.  Square  and  triangular  tablets  for 
laying  of  figures. 

8.  Sticks  for  laying  of  figures. 

!•.  Whole  and  half  rings  for  laying  of 
figures. 

10.  Material  for  drawing. 

11.  Material  for  perforating. 

12.  Material  for  embroidering.  (Sewing 
cards.  1 

13.  Material  for  cutting  of  paper  and 
combining  pieces. 

14.  Material  for  braiding  or  weaving. 

15.  Slats  for  interlacing. 

16.  I’lie  slat  with  many  links. 

17.  Material  for  intertwining. 

18.  Material  for  paper  folding. 

10.  Material  for  peas-work. 

20.  Material  for  modeling. 

The  materials  for  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  elev¬ 
enth,  twelfth,  fourteenth,  eighteenth  and 
twentieth  gifts  are  the  ones  of  which  T 
have  made  the  most  use.  although  I  pur¬ 
chased  material  for  the  entire  20. 

Do  not  neglect  story-telling  in  your 
kindergarten  work.  If  you  feel  a  little 
backward  in  that  matter,  buy  "IIow  to 
Tell  Stories  to  Children,”  by  Sara  Gone 
Bryant,  and  a  child’s  magazine  called 
“John  Martin’s  Book.” 

If  your  children  are  musically  inclined, 
T  would  by  all  means  purchase  “Color 
Music  for  Children,”  by  Fannie  E.  Hugh¬ 
ey.  and.  if  you  have  a  piano,  get  “Piano 
Technic  for  Children,”  by  Julia  Lois  Car- 
uthers.  The  latter  contains  the  best  col¬ 
lection  of  children’s  songs  I  ever  saw.  I 
used  it  along  with  the  former  book.  Fan¬ 
nie  Hughey’s  method  of  teaching  music  to 
children  can  be  used  with  success  with 
children  as  young  as  one  year,  as  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  with  my  young¬ 
est  child.  I  have  be^n  very  much  pleased 
with  the  results  I  have  obtained  with 
each  of  m.v  three  children,  although  I  my¬ 
self  sing  by  note  only  the  simplest  music. 
If  you  can  sing  the  scale  correctly,  if  you 
own  a  pitch  pipe,  and  a  narrow  board 
long  enough  to  represent  the  keyboard  of 
a  piano  or  organ,  and  a  box  of  crayons, 
you  have  all  there  is  necessary  to  carry 
on  “Color  Music”  with  your  children. 

I  think  it  was  a  great  mistake  that  I 
was  taught  to  play  on  the  piano  before  I 
learned  to  sing  by  note.  When  I  see  a 
note  on  the  first  added  line  below  T  imme¬ 
diately  think  “Middle  C.”  and  think  of 
its  place  on  the  keyboard  ;  when  my  chil¬ 
dren  see  the  same  note  they  immediately 
think  the  tone  “doh‘,”  and  can  give,  in 
most  instances,  the  exact  tone.  They 
know  where  the  red  bird  that  sings  “doh” 
has  his  nests  on  the  piano  keys,  but  they 
have  never  heard  of  “Middle  C.” 

L.  c.  E. 


Thrift  Hints  by  a  Country  Woman 

Save  sugar  by  careful  measurement. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  poured  the 
sugar  until  we  thought  there  was  plenty, 
and  sometimes  used  much  more  than  was 
necessary.  Then  came  tin*  time  that  we 
must  conserve  sweets,  and  we  found  that 
careful  measurement  saves  much.  The 
ban  has  been  taken  from  sugar,  yet  the 
price  is  high,  and  we  are  still  conserving 
sugar  by  using  just  what  the  lesson  taught 
us  is  needed,  and  no  more.  One  scant 
cup  of  sugar  sweetens  one-lmlf  gallon  jar 
of  berries  or  ripe  grapes.  Half  a  cup  is 
plenty  for  a  jar  of  peaches,  unless  they 
he  very  sour.  The  same  amount  is  needed 
for.  a  half  gallon  of  apples.  Open  the 
fruit  an  hour  before'  serving,  add  sugar 
and  stir  so  as  to  mix  in  well.  In  this 
way  the  sugar  will  penetrate  the  fruit 
and  the  sweetening  is  perfect.  A  table¬ 
spoon  of  sugar  stirred  into  half  a  pint 
of  cream  and  served  with  any  fruit  re¬ 
moves  much  of  the  tart  taste. 

Very  acid  fruits,  rhubarb,  green  grapes, 
gooseberries  and  plums,  require  almost 
an  unlimited  amount  of  sugar  to  counter¬ 
act  the  great  amount  of  acid  contained, 
but  by  bringing  these  and  other  very  sour 
fruits  to  a  boil  and  adding  half  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  baking  soda  to  each  quart  of 
fruit  and  stirring  in  well  before  adding 
sugar  one-half  the  amount  of  sugar  will 
ho  enough.  Remove  from  fire  before  ad¬ 
ding  sugar,  since  heat  lessens  the  .sweet¬ 
ening  qualities  of  sugar. 

Save  the  fruit  jar  rubbers.  “T  never 
save  a  rubber,  nor  do  I  ever  buy  the 
fivc-cents-a-dozen  kind,”  said  the  wife  of 
a  very  poor  man  to  me  last  season.  Now 
I  consider  this  quite  wasteful,  as  I  just 
as  soon  throw  out  a  penny  as  a  good 
rubber  ring.  I  find  that  with  care  the 
10-cent  rubbers  give  perfect  satisfaction 
two  to  four  seasons,  and  the  thinner  ones 
two  seasons  at  least.  I  save  every  per¬ 
fect  rubber.  Two  of  the  thin  ones  are 
sometimes  used  on  a  jar.  These  rubbers 
are  used  for  berries,  grapes,  peaches  and 
apples.  Most  any  rubber  answers  well 
for  pickles.  New  ones  are  bought  each 
season  for  vegetables.  Broken  rubbers 
are  used  for  stopping  leaks  in  tubs.  pans, 
etc.  Get  rubber  ablaze  and  melt  over 
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hole.  Spread  melted  rubber  with  knife. 
This  will  stand  a  lot  of  heat. 

All  kinds  of  quilt  cloth  is  extremely 
high-priced,  yet  we  must  have  coverings 
for  the  beds.  I  save  all  the  worn  dresses 
and  from  the  best  part  of  these  make 
covers  for  comforters.  The  pieces  are 
torn  in  strips  and  sewn  together  on  the 
machine.  Linings  are  made  from  dis¬ 
carded  blankets,  the  best  part  of  worn 
outing  flannel  and  sometimes  flour  sacks, 
which  are  dyed  before  being  list'd.  Whem 
a  quilt  is  worn  “past  redemption”  it  is 
washed  clean  and  used  as  a  filler,  being 
laid  on  lining  with  a  thin  layer  of  cotton 
mi  top  when  covering  is  put  in  place 
and  tacked  closely.  This  makes  a  soft, 
warm  quilt,  which  if  taken  care  of  will 
last  through  many  Winters.  Heavy 
quilts  should  never  be  used  where  they 
will  become  soiled  badly,  as  the  washing 
is  quite  a  task.  Make  protectors  of  mus¬ 
lin  and  tack  over  ends  when  in  use.  When 
Winter  is  past  fold  and  pack  in  dust- 
proof  box.  Handled  thus  they  will  last 
for  years. 

Lengthen  the  wear  of  sheets  and  pillow 
cases.  When  sheets  are  half  worn  I  rip 
apart  and  sew  outside  edges  together, 
tin'll  hem  the  newly-made  sides  and  they 
will  wear  almost  as  long  as  before.  Only 
the  bottom  seams  of  pillow  cases  are 
ripped,  and  they  are  folded  so  that  side 
seam  comes  half  way  between  corners 
and  sewed  again.  This  brings  the  wear 
on  a  different  part,  so  that  they  will  last 
quite  a  while  longer. 

Prevent  cold  bread  from  piling  up.  We 
care  little  for  bread  puddings,  toast,  etc. 
Fresh  bread  is  more  desirable  than 
“warmed  over,”  so  that  I  prefer  to  cook 
just  plenty  and  no  more.  We  use  hot 
biscuits,  for  breakfast  and  corn  bread  for 
other  two  meals.  I  find  that  one  pint 
of  buttermilk  mixes  enough  dough  for  15 
good-sized  biscuits,  enough  for  two  ordi¬ 
nary  persons  with  no  great  surplus.  Two 
pints  sifted  cornmeal  will  make  plenty 
of  bread  for  four  persons.  Thus  by  care¬ 
ful  measurement  of  ingredients  I  am  en¬ 
abled  to  have  plenty  of  bread  at  all  times, 
yet  no  constantly  accumulating  surplus 
to  dispose  of.  This  is  especially  helpful 
during  these  days  when  all  breadstuffs 
are  soaring  skyward.  L.  j.  Y. 


Relishes  Worth  Trying 

A  Relish  Pickle. — Grind  12  apples,  six 
green  tomatoes,  six  mangoes  and  one  box 
of  seeded  raisins.  Add  one  quart  of 
vinegar,  two  cupsful  of  brown  sugar,  one 
tabiespoonful  of  celery  seed,  one  heavy 
tablespoon ful  of  salt  and  cook  for  one 
hour,  stirring  constantly.  Pour  into  jars 
and  seal. 

Corn  Relish. — Two  dozen  ears  of  corn, 
three-fourths  cupful  of  onions,  chopped, 
two  tablespoonsful  of  salt,  three  quarts 
of  vinegar,  one  red  pepper,  two  green  pep¬ 
pers,  one  bunch  of  celery,  2%  cupsful  of 
sugar,  three-fourths  cupful  of  flour, 
one-half  teaspoonsfuls  of  turmeric,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  ful  of  red  pepper,  one 
spoonful  powdered  ginger,  and  one 
head  of  cabbage.  Put  the  corn  from  the 
cob.  Put  the  cabbage  through  a  meat 
chopper  with  the  onions,  peppers  and 
celery  stalks.  Put  the  vegetables  in  the 
preserving  kettle  and  pour  over  half  the 
vinegar.  Mix  the  sugar  with  the  flour 
and  spices  and  add  the  remaining  vinegar. 
Combine  the  mixtures,  bring  to  boiling 
point,  then  allow  to  simmer  gently  for 
45  minutes.  Pour  into  glass  jars  and 
seal. 

Apple  Relish. — Twelve  apples,  two 
onions,  three  green  peppers,  one  cupful 
of  seeded  raisins,  1*4  cupsful  of  brown 
sugar,  one  lemon,  one-half  tablespoonful 
of  powdered  ginger,  one-half  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  two  cupsful  of  vinegar. 
Core,  peel  and  chop  the  apples,  peppers 
and  onions,  add  the  sugar,  vinegar,  salt, 
ginger,  raisins  and  lemon,  sliced  thin  and 
seeds  removed.  Mix  well  and  cook  for 
two  hours,  then  bottle  and  seal. 

Chow  Chow. — Break  up  one  cauliflower 
in  small  portions  and  chop  eight  peppers 
fine.  Slice  one  white  cabbage  and  eight 
onions.  Cover  with  boiling  salted  water 
and  boil  until  tender,  then  drain.  Put 
back  into  the  saucepan,  pour  in  3*4  pints 
of  vinegar  and  two  ounces  of  white  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  and  let  boil  up  twice.  Mix 
one-half  cupful  of  mustard  with  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  water  and  just  herore  re¬ 
moving  from  the  stove  pour  this  in  with 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  ounce  of 
celery  seed  and  one-half  ounce  of  tur¬ 
meric.  Stir  well,  let  boil  up  once,  and 
pour  into  glass  jars. 

Beet  Pickle.  One  quart  of  boiled  beets, 
one  quart  of  raw  cabbage  two  cupfuls  of 
sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  grated  horse¬ 
radish.  one  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  ful  of  red  pepper,  one 
pinch  of  paprika,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  enough  vinegar  to  cover.  Chop  the 
beets  and  cabbage,  add  the  sugar,  salt, 
black  pepper,  red  pepper,  paprika  and 
hrosc radish,  then  cover  with  cold  vinegar; 
pour  into  glass  jars  and  seal. 

Pickled  Red  Cabbage. — Trim  and  cut 
the  stalk  from  a  firm  red  cabbage,  quar¬ 
ter  it  and  cut  the  sections  across  in  thin 
pieces,  which  will  reduce  the  cabbage  to 
shreds.  Put  on  to  a  large  dish,  sprink¬ 
ling  well  with  salt  as  it  is  piled  up.  and 
leave  for  a  day,  then  drain  well  in  an 
earthenware  colander  and  put  into  a  large 
jar.  Boil  enough  vinegar  to  cover  it. 
with  one-half  ounce  of  whole  pepper  and 
one-half  ounce  of  allspice  to  the  quart, 
the  spices  in  a  muslin  bag.  and  when  cold 
pour  it  over  the  prepared  cabbage.  Very 
delicious;  good  to  use  in  about  four  days. 

Melon  Pickle. — Take  a  nice  melon,  cut 


it  into  strips,  remove  the  rind  and  seeds 
and  put  the  pieces  in  a  stone  jar.  Sprinkle 
with  salt  and  let  stand  for  five  or  six 
hours.  Pour  over  vinegar  diluted  with 
Water.  To  every  pound  of  melon,  weighed 
when  drained,  allow  half  a  pound  of 
sugar,  two  cupsful  of  vinegar,  cinnamon 
stick,  a  little  grated  horseradish  and  a 
little  chopped  olive  to  flavor.  Cook  these 
to  the  consistency  of  thick  syrup,  then 
add  the  drained  melon.  Pack  in  jars  and 
seal. 

Ivemon  Catsup. — Orate  the  rind  from 
live  lemons,  add  to  it  one  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  grated  horseradish,  the 
strained  juice  of  the  lemons,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  celery  seed  and  mustard 
seed,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  three  blades 
of  mace,  a  few  grains  of  red  pepper  and 
six  cloves.  Boil  for  40  minutes,  then 


Embroidery  Designs 


No.  1527  illustrates  a  very  unique  design 
for  a  mat  for  the  umbrella  stand.  The 
embroidery  is  to  be  done  with  the  outline 
stitch.  The  material  is  tan  art  fabric, 
size  18  inches,  and  with  mercerized  floss  to 
complete  embroidery,  costs  45  cents. 


pour  into  glass  jar  and  seal.  It  will  be 
ready  in  six  weeks. 

Red  Tomato  Catsup. — Cook  together 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  six  red  peppers 
and  one  peck  of  ripe  red  tomatoes:  then 
rub  them  through  a  sieve,  add  two  cups¬ 
ful  of  vinegar,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
teaspoonful  of  mustard  and  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  salt.  Cook  together  until  thick, 
then  bottle  and  seal. 

Canned  Cucumber  Pickles. — Cut  small 
cucumbers  from  the  small  growing  varie¬ 
ties.  wash  and  place  in  a  weak  brine  over 
night.  The  next  day  wipe  cucumbers 
from  the  brine,  heat  in  weak  vinegar  or 
vinegar  and  water.  Bring  to  the  boiling 
point,  but  do  not  cook  at  all.  Pack  into 
two-quart  cans,  firmly.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  have  made  ready  for  each  can  three 
cupfuls  of  vinegar,  one-half  cupful  of 


sprinkle  in  two  cupfuls  of  salt.  Cover 
the  jar  securely  and  allow  it  to  remain 
for  24  hours.  In  the  morning  drain,  add 
2  lbs.  of  sugar,  1  lb.  of  white  mustard 
seed,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  allspice,  two 
tablespoonsful  of  celery  seed.  two 
tablespoonsful  of  cloves,  three  inches  of 
cinnamon  stick,  two  tablespoonsful  of 
whole  peppers  and  two  tablespoonsful  of 
mace ;  tie  the  spices  in  a  muslin  bag. 
Cover  all  with  fresh  vinegar.  Put  in  a 
kettle,  stir  all  well  and  simmer  until  the 
vegetables  are  tender;  it  will  take  about 
six  hours.  Remove  spice  bag,  pour  into 
glass  jars  and  seal. 

Pepper  and  Onion  Relish. — Take  the 
seeds  from  six  pounds  of  peppers  and  put 
them  into  a  clean  saucepan :  add  four 
chopped  onions,  one  tablespoonful  of  pow¬ 
dered  cloves,  one-half  tablespoonful  each 
of  powdered  cinnamon,  allspice  and  gin¬ 
ger.  one  dessertspoonful  of  mace.  Pour 
in  enough  vinegar  to  cover  well  and  sim¬ 
mer  four  hours.  Rub  through  a  sieve, 
cool  and  bottle.  iiei.en  a.  lynan. 


Filet  Yoke  for  Corset  Cover  or  Gown 

Ch.,  chain;  st.,  stitch;  tr.,  treble. 

Bl.,  block ;  tr.  in  tr.,  tr.  in  each  of  next 

2  st.,  tr.  in  tr. 

Sp..  space:  tr.  in  tr.,  ch.  2.  miss  2  st., 
tr.  in  next  tr. 

Chain,  110  st. 

1st  row — tr.  in  4th  st  .  tr.  in  each  of 
next  when  you  should  have  20  bis. 

2d  row — (’h.  3.  tr.  in  next  3  st..  ch. 
2.  miss  2.  tr.  in  next,  reneat,  making  27 
sn  in  all.  finishing  with  1  bl. 

"'egin  and  end  each  row  with  1  bl..  ch. 

3  for  1st  tr. 

:■  1  row— 1  bl.,  13  sp.,  1  bl..  13  sp..  1  bl. 
4th  row— 1  bl.,  12  sp..  3  b!  .  12  so..  1  bl. 
."th  row — 1  bl..  11  so  .  5  bl..  1 1  sp..  1  bl. 
6th  row — Same  as  5th. 

7th  row — 1  bl..  7  sp.,  3  bl.,  1  sp..  5  bl., 
1  sp..  3  bl.,  7  sp.,  1  bl. 

Stb  row — 1  bl.,  7  sp..  4  bl.,  1  sp..  3  bl., 
1  sp  .  4  bl..  7  *qx  .  1  bl. 

0th  row — 1  bl..  7  sp..  5  bl..  1  sp..  1  bl., 
1  sp .  5  bl  .  7  so  .  1  bl. 

10th  row— 1  bl..  4  sp..  3  bl..  1  sp.,  5  bl., 
1  sp..  5  bl..  1  sp.,  3  bl..  4  sp  .  1  bl. 

11th  row — 1  bl..  3  sp..  5  1.1..  1  sp..  4  bl., 

1  sp  .  4  bl..  1  sp  .  5  bl..  3  sp  .  1  bl. 

12th  row — 1  bl..  2  sp..  7  bl..  0  sp..  7  bl., 

2  sn  .  1  bl..  ch.  32  st..  turn. 

With  ch.  3  tr.  in  32d  st..  continue  tr  in 
each  st.  until  you  have  reached  the  last 
1  bl..  when  you  should  have  8  bl.  more, 
or  wider,  than  12th  row;  continue  with  4 
sp..  5  bl..  1  sp..  4  bl..  1  sp..  4  bl..  1  sp..  5 
bl..  4  sp  :  with  another  thread  add  a 
chain  of  32  st.  and  continue  13th  row 
with  tr.  in  each  of  these  32  st. 

14th  row — 1  bl..  12  sp..  3  bl.,  1  sp.,  5 
bl..  1  sp..  5  bl..  1  sp..  3  bl..  12  sp.,  1  bl. 


Yoke  for  Gown  or  Camisole 


sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  whole  mixed 
pickling  spices;  bring  this  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  when  the  can  is  half  packed 
pour  part  of  this  hot  vinegar  in  and  some 
of  the  spices,  fill  up  with  the  cucumbers 
and  the  rest  of  the  vinegar.  If  they  have 
been  packed  closely  this  amount  of  vine¬ 
gar  will  flush  the  can  very  full.  But  on 
rubber  tops  and  seal.  Very  delicious. 

Tomato  Chutney. — Slice  5  lbs.  of  toma¬ 
toes  in  an  earthenware  bowl,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  leave  them  for  12  hours. 
Drain  the  salt  water  away,  then  place  the 
tomatoes  in  a  preserving  saucepan,  add 
one  quart  of  vinegar,  one  cupful  of  brown 
sugar,  one  cupful  of  raisins,  stoned  and 
chopped  finely;  one-lialf  cupful  onions, 
three  red  pepper  pods  cut  up,  and  four 
large  apples,  chopped,  one-fourth  cupful 
of  bruised  whole  ginger,  in  a  muslin  bag 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  pepper  and 
mustard.  Simmer  gently  until  soft,  take 
out  the  ginger  bag  when  cold :  cork 
tightly  in  jars  and  keep  in  a  dry  place. 

Pickled  Onions. — Peel  the  onions  until 
they  look  white,  boil  sufficient  strong  salt 
and  water  to  cover  them  and  pour  over 
the  onions.  Let  them  stand  in  this  for 
24  hours.  Keep  the  vessel  closely  cov¬ 
ered  in  order  to  retain  the  steam.  After 
that  wipe  the  onions  quite  dry,  put  into 
bottles.  When  cold  pour  boiling  vinegar, 
with  a  little  ginger  and  white  pepper  over 
them.  Be  sure  the  vinegar  covers  onions. 

Piccalilli. — Put  through  the  meat  chopper 
one  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  two  small 
cabbages,  one-half  peek  of  red  and  green 
peppers,  six  ripe  tomatoes  and  one-half 
peck  of  onions.  Put  them  in  a  crock  and 


15th  row — 1  bl.,  15  sp..  5  bl..  1  sp..  1 
bl..  1  sp.,  5  bl..  15  sp.,  2  bl. 

Kith  row— 1  bl..  15  sp.,  4  bl.,  1  sp..  3 
bl..  1  sp.,  4  bl..  15  sp.,  1  bl. 

17th  row — 1  bl.,  8  sp..  1  bl.,  6  sp..  3  bl  . 
1  sp.,  5  bl..  1  sp..  3  bl..  0  sp.,  1  hi.,  S  sp.. 
1  bl. 

18th  row— 1  bl..  7  sp..  3  bl..  9  sp..  5  bl.. 
9  -p..  3  bl .  7  sp..  1  bl. 

19th  row — 1  bl.,  5  sp..  5  bl.,  S  sp..  5  bl., 
S  sp..  5  bl..  5  sp..  1  bl. 

20th  row- — 1  bl..  5  sp..  5  bl..  0  sp.,  3  bl., 
9  sp..  5  bl.,  5  sp.,  1  bl..  ch.  eh.  95. 

Batch  back  in  4th  st.  from  hook  tr.  in 
each  next  st.  until  you  have  23  bl.  more 
than  2dth  row:  continue  across  with  7  sp.. 
5  bl..  10  sp.,  1  bl..  10  sp..  5  bl.,  7  sp.  and 
23  bl..  made  just  like  latter  part  of  13th 
row. 

22d  row — 1  bl..  27  sp..  3  bl.,  1  sp.,  3  bl.. 
1  sp.,  3  bl.,  6  sp.,  1  bl.,  1  sp..  1  bl.,  6  sp., 
3  bl.,  1  sp.,  3  bl..  1  sp..  3  bi..  27  sp..  1  bl. 

23d  row  begins  larger  “motif”  like  one 
just  made  in  extreme  point,  having  cro¬ 
cheted  thus  far  the  entire  point  (front 
and  back  are  exactly  alike)  is  quite 
easily  finished  by  reference  to  picture. 
Each  shoulder  “strap”  is  made  alike,  be¬ 
ginning  with  76  ch.,  ch.  3,  fr.  tr.  tr.  in 
76th  st..  tr.  in  next  3  st.,  ch.  2.  miss  2. 
tr.  in  next,  repeat,  making  1  bl.  in  exact 
center  of  row.  remembering  that  outside 
edge  is  always  finished  with  1  bl. 

3d  row — Ch.  5.  tr.  in  tr..  7  sp.,  3  bl.,  7 
sp..  1  bl. 

4tli  row — 1  bl..  6  sp..  5  bl.,  6  sp. 

5th  row — Ch.  5,  tr.  in  tr.,  6  sp.,  5  bl., 
C  sp..  1  bl. 

6th  row — 1  bl.,  6  sp.,  5  bl.,  7  ep. 


7th  row — Ch.  5.  tr.  in  tr..  4  sp.,  3  bl.,  1 
sp.,  3  bl..  1  sp..  3  bl..  3  sp..  1  bl. 

8th  row — 1  bl.,  2  sp.,  5  bl.,  1  sp.,  1  bl., 
1  sp.,  5  bl.,  3  sp. 

9th  row — -Ch.  5.  tr.  in  tr.,  1  sp.,  7  bl.,  1 
sp..  7  bl..  1  sp..  1  bl. 

10th  row — 1  bl.,  2  sp.,  5  bl.,  1  sp.,  1  bl., 

1  sp.,  5  bl..  3  sp. 

11th  row — Ch.  5,  tr.  in  next  tr.,  3  sp.,  3 
bl..  1  sp..  3  bl..  1  sp..  3  bl..  3  sp.,  1  bl. 

12th  row — 1  bl..  6  sp..  5  bl..  7  sp. 

13th  row — Ch.  5.  tr.  in  next  tr.,  6  sp.,  5 
bl..  7  sp..  1  bl. 

14th  row — 1  bl..  S  sp..  3  hi..  8  sp. 

15th  row — C’h.  5,  tr.  in  tr.,  8  sp.,  1  bl.. 
8  sp.,  1  bl. 

This  finishes  “motif” ;  separate  each  by 

2  rows  of  space,  and  repeat  from  2d  row. 
Join  straps  to  points  and  for  beading 
treble  tr.  in  each  2  tr..  separated  by  eh.  4. 
all  around ;  1  tr.  in  each  .st.  and  tr.  tr. ; 
3d  row  the  same,  using  1  double  instead 
of  tr. ;  4th  row.  ch.  2,  picot,  ch.  2,  catch 
in  tr.,  repeat  catching  in  each  4th  tr. 

GERTRUDE  SIIOCKEY. 


Homemade  Yeast 

The  old-fashioned  “starter”  makes  the 
best  yeast  I  have  found.  Take  two  or 
three  hard  yeast  cakes,  dissolve  (yeast 
cakes  are  smaller  than  they  wei-e).  Put 
one  pint  of  potato  water  in  a  quart  can. 
Add  one-half  cup  granulated  sugar  and 
the  yeast.  Let  it  get  light.  Keep  tightly 
sealed  until  you  use  it.  When  you  wish 
to  make  bread  add  to  this  at  noon  enough 
potato  water  to  nearly  fill  can.  one-half 
cup  of  sugar,  and  let  it  get  light  in  a 
warm  place.  Mix  bread  hard  at  night, 
using  milk,  shortening  and  salt.  If  you 
have  a  large  baking  use  a  two-quart  can. 
and  always  keep  warm.  Leave  in  your 
can  about  a  pint  of  starter  or  a  little 
less.  The  yeast  does  not  flavor  the  bread. 

C.  B.  W. 


Old-fashioned  Buckwheat  Cakes. — Scald 
one  cup  of  cornmeal  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
milk.  Add  half  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  and, 
when  lukewarm,  stir  in  a  quarter  of  a 
cake  of  compressed  yeast  dissolved  in  a 
quarter  of  a  cup  of  tepid  water  and 
enough  buckwheat  flour  to  make  a  soft 
l  atter.  Beat  well  and  let  raise  over  night 
In  the  morning  stir  in  one  tablespoon  of 
molasses  and  a  teaspoon  of  baking  soda. 
Bake  on  a  hot.  slightly  greased  griddle. 
This  recipe  is  for  the  old-fashioned  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes. 

Dublin  Pancakes. — Two  tablespoons  of 
flour,  one  egg,  one-half  pint  milk,  pinch  of 
salt,  lemon  juice,  two  ounces  of  lard  or 
drippings.  Put  the  flour  into  a  basin; 
add  the  salt.  Beat  the  egg  well ;  pour  it 
over  the  flour.  Mix  very  smooth  till  no 
lumps  remain :  add  the  milk.  Take  a 
small  frying  pan ;  grease  it  over  when 
hot.  Take  a  small  teacup  of  the  mixture ; 
pour  it  on  the  pan :  when  brown  under¬ 
neath.  turn  the  pancake  quickly  over  with 
a  knife.  When  done,  turn  the  pancake 
on  to  a  hot  dish :  roll  it  up ;  shake  fine 
sugar  over  it :  squeeze  some  lemon  juice 
also  over  it.  and  quickly  fry  the  remain¬ 
ing  pancakes. 


Keep  die 
cost  of  Furnace 
Piping  in  your 
pocket 

A  Homer  Pipeless  Furnace 
will  thoroughly  heat  and 
ventilate  every  room  in 
your  house. 

Costs  far  less  than  pipe  furnaces. 

Gives  more  heat  "because  it  doesn’t 
waste  it  through  pipes. 

Uses  35%  to  50%  less  fuel. 

Installed  in  one  day  without 
tearing  up  floors  and  walls. 

Burns  hard  or  soft  coal,  coke, 
wood,  slack  —  in  fact  any  fuel. 

35,000  enthusiastic  Homer  users 
tell  the  Homer  story  best. 

Homer  Furnace  Company 

Dept.  B-7  Homer,  Michigan 


FAMOUS  HOTEL  BLEND 

COFFEE 

DIFFERENT  FROM  ORDINARY  COFFEES 

In  5-lbs.  Lots  «r  Over  ■■  £ 

From  Wholesaler  Direct  JrM  M  , ,  " 
Bean  or  Ground  TT  Jw  ID* 

We're  accepting  orders  from  families  direct  for  thi9 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.  Y.  Hotels 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
o  Lbs.  Del.  Free  300  Miles.  10  Lbs.  Del.  Free  500  Miles 
For  cheaper  Coffees  Send  for  Price  List 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 


)Kodakers — Get  Acquainted! 
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Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 


NEW  PERFECTION 

- OIL  COOK  STOVES - 1 

Saves  Time  and  Work  in  Over  3,000,000  Homes 

Why  don’t  you  escape  the  drudgery  of  tending  coal  and  wood 
fires — handling  heavy  fuel — clearing  out  ashes? 

New  Perfection  Oil  Cookstoves  turn  kerosene  oil  into  smokeless,  odor¬ 
less  heat  driven  directly  against  the  utensil — not  into  the  kitchen — much 
or  little  as  needed.  The  flame  stays  where  set — like  gas  for  convenience 
and  kitchen  coolness.  All  sizes,  1-2-3-4  burners — with  or  without  oven. 

The  New  Perfection  Water  Heater  supplies  hot  water  for  all  purposes. 

Ask  to  see  it. 

For  best  results  use  SoCOny  Kerosene. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 


STANDARD 

Principal  Offices: 


OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

New  York  Albany  Buffalo  Boston 

Also  PURITAN  Cook  Stoves 
— the  best  Short  chimney  stove 
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CONCRETE 
Manure  Pit 

will  cost  you 
nothing 

The  horses  and  cows 
will  pay  for  it. 

Unless  stable  manure 
is  kept  so  that  the  val¬ 
uable  liquid  contents 
are  saved,  50  per  cent 
of  the  fertilizing  value 
of  the  manure  is  lost. 
An  average  horse  or 
co  produces  annual¬ 
ly  manure  worth  $35. 
The  liquid  portion  is 
worth  nearly  half  of 
this.  A  concrete  ma¬ 
nure  pit  will  save  it 
all.  So  you  see  how 
the  horses  and  cows 
can  present  you  with 
a  concrete  manure 
pit  free  of  charge. 

B'ild  one  now  and  get 
the  profits  from  this 
form  of  saving. 

Ask  for  our  free  booklet  tell¬ 
ing  how  to  build  Concrete 
Manure  Pits.  Write  our  near¬ 
est  district  office. 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta 

Chicago 

Dallas 

Denver 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 


Offices  at 

Helena 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  York 


Parkersburg 

Pittsburgh 

Salt  Lake  City 

Seattle 

St.  Louis 

Washington 


Concrete  for  Permanence 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Self  Feeder 

Economy  in  L.viiou. — The  feeding 
problem  naturally  presents  itself  for  solu¬ 
tion  in  pork  production  largely  because 
the  pig  does  very  little  else  but  eat.  Pro¬ 
vided  lie  is  supplied  with  dry  sleeping 
quarters  and  given  access  to  an  abundance 
of  concentrated  feed  lie  does  not  make 
any  other  demands  of  his  caretaker.  This 
of  course  does  not  include  problems  in 
breeding,  or  the  matter  of  caring  for  the 
brood  sow  and  her  litter,  but  rather  ob¬ 
tains  from  the  time  that  the  pig  is  weaned 
until  be  reaches  the  most  convenient  mar¬ 
ketable  age.  It  is  common  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  pork'  producer  to  rely  upon 
the  pig  to  consume  waste  products  that 
cannot  bo  utilised  in  any  other  way. 
Probably  the  pig's  greatest  service  is  ren¬ 
dered  through  this  quality  of  converting 
waste  materials  iuto  useful  food  pro¬ 
ducts.  Where  the  industry,  however,  is 
worked  on  a  more  extensive  basis,  and 
where  the  pig  rather  than  being  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  scavenger,  is  looked  upon  as  a 
medium  . for  economically  producing  pork 
products,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
most  efficient  method  of  supplying  con¬ 
centrated  grain  products  for  bis  consump¬ 
tion.  To  this  end  the  self-feeder  has  been 
quite  generally  accepted  as  a  useful 
agency  for  feediug  market  pigs.  It  has 
not  only  endeavored  to  solve  the  problem 
of  balancing  rations,  but  it  has*  simplified 
the  procedure  of  feeding.  Its  use  insures 
that  the  pig  will  be  liberally  supplied 
with  grain,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  fhe  feed  when  thus  supplied  will  be 
economically  consumed.  Growing  and  fat¬ 
tening  pigs  may  be  safely  trusted  to  bal¬ 
ance  their  own  rations,  and  supplied  in 
this  manner  they  will  respond  readily  and 
rapidly. 

Easier  Work. — The  common  laborer 
does  not  relish  the  task  of  mixing  together 
sloppy  feeds  if  conveniences  are  not  at 
hand  whereby  he  can  be  supplied  with 
warm  water,  and  the  problem  is  a  more 
difficult  one  during  the  season  of  the  year 
when  weather  conditions  are  cold  and 
unfavorable.  Tt  is  much  easier  to  direct 
your  man  to  put  certain  feed  products 
into  one  hopper  and  certain  other  feed 
products  into  another  hopper,  and  feel 
assured  that  the  pig  will  do  his  own  mix¬ 
ing.  and  do  it  well.  It  is  believed  that 
when  pigs  are  supplied  their  food  through 
the  medium  of  slop  one  individual  con¬ 
sumes  an  excessive  amount,  while  another 
pig  is  very  apt  to  be  underfed  or  crowded 
in  the  trough.  Rather  than  eating  the 
feed  becatise  his  system  really  craves  it 
the  larger  and  more  greedy  pig  feels  that 
it  is  part  of  his  responsibility  to  keep  the 
other  pig  from  obtaining  his  share;  con¬ 
sequently  some  of  the  pigs  may  suffer 
from  indigestion,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
their  stomachs  are  overloaded,  while 
others  may  literally  starve  to  death  under 
opposite  conditions.  Again,  where  the 
self-feeder  used,  the  feed  being  supplied 
in  dry  form  is  more  thoroughly  masti¬ 
cated.  and,  hence,  more  completely  di¬ 
gested  and  assimilated.  It  also  does  away 
with  unsanitary  troughs  and  feeding 
utensils,  and  the  owner  is  absolutely  sure 
that  all  of  the  pigs  arc  liberally  supplied 
with  food. 

Method  op  Use. — It  was  believed  that 
the  self-feeder  served  its  most  useful  pur¬ 
pose  when  supplying  corn,  middlings  and 
tankage  to  market  pigs.  My  own  feeling 
in  the  matter  prompts  the  suggestion  that 
the  most  advantageous  use  of  the  self- 
feeder  obtains  when  it  is  used  as  an 
agency  for  supplying  brood  sows  and 
nursing  pigs  with  their  daily  ration.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  should  develop  the 
milking  qualities  of  our  brood  sows.  I 
believe  that  milk  can  be  produced  from 
a  brood  sow  quite  as  economically  as  it 
can  be  produced  from  a  dairy  cow,  and 
experience  instifies  the  statement  that  the 
best  pigs 7 in  the  most  of  our  herds  are 
farrowed  and  raised  by  the  brood  sow 
believed  to  be  the  most  persistent  and  the 
'  heaviest  milker.  Dairy  cows  produce  their 
|  maximum  flow  of  milk  under  more  or  less 
pressure  from  the  feeder,  and  T  share  the 
belief  that  a  brood  sow  after  the  pigs  are 
10  days  or  two  weeks  old  should  never 
be  permitted  to  be  hungry,  but  rather 
should  have  access  to  palatable  feed  at 
all  times.  By  example  the  brood  sow 
teaches  her  pigs  to  eat,  and  it  has  been 
my  observation  that  fewer  runts  or  dwarfs 
are  found  in  herds  whore  the  brood  sows 
are  fed  in  this  manner.  Furthermore, 
less  difficulty  is  experienced  at  weaning 
time,  and  there  is  no  check  in  the  pigs’ 
gains  or  growth  during  this  transition 
period.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  first  use  of  the  self-feeder  can  be 
made  with  the  brood  sow  and  her  nursing 
pigs,  and  it  is  appropriate  to  adopt  this 
system  of  feeding  as  soon  as  the  pigs  are 
10  days  or  two  weeks  old.  It  would  not 
be,  appropriate  to  use  the  self-feeder  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  time  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  might  stimulate  the  flow  of  milk  in  the 
brood  sow  and  thus  make  the  pigs  more 
subject  to  thumps  and  indigestion. 

Limiting  Grain. — There  seems  to  be 
some  question  concerning  the  practice  of 
continuing  and  growing  pigs  on  the  self- 
feeder  from  weaning  to  marketing  time, 
provided  they  have  access  to  some  green 
forage,  such  as  rape.  Soy  beans,  clover 
or  combination  mixtures.  It  has  been 


observed  by  practical  men  that  pigs  do 
not  forage  liberally  on  the  green  crop  in 
case  they  have  access  to  a  self-feeder 
which  is  kept  supplied  with  concentrated 
feeds.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  limiting  the  amount  of  grain 
fed  to  pigs  during  their  growing  period 
with  the  thought  that  their  gains  might 
be  more  economical  if  made  from  forage 
crops  rather  than  from  high  priced  grains. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  growing 
period  is  lengthened  in  case  grain  is  not 
supplied  in  this  manner,  and  in  the  long 
run  it  has  not  been  definitely  determined 
which  practice  in  reality  is  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  or  economical.  It  is  true  that 
they  will  not  consunte  very  much. forage 
when  fed  from  a  self-feeder,  but  it  is 
equally  _  true  that  the  continual  use  of 
the  self-feeder  will  shorten  the  feeding 
period  from  .‘10  to  50  days.  Our  experi¬ 
ments  suggest  that  there  is  very  little, 
difference  in  the  total  cost  of  gain  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  required  a  greater 
amount  of  feed  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
gain  after  the  pigs  have  been  grown  on 
forage  crops  than  prevails  in  instances 
where  they  have  been  continued  on  the 
self-feeder  from  weaning  until  marketing 
time. 

Wn kn  I n ADVisAiii.K; — The  self-feeder 
should  not  be  used  with  brood  sows  pre¬ 
vious  to  farrowing.  It  should  not  be  used 
for  feeding  gilts  intended  for  breeding 
purposes  during  tin*  early  stages  of  their 
growth  following  the  weaning  period  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  arc  apt  to  put 
ou  excessive  amounts  of  flesh,  which  may 
interfere  with  their  breeding  propensities 
later  on.  Furthermore,  they  are  more 
apt  to  go  down  in  their  pasterns  and  not 
stand  as  rigidly  on  their  toes.  There 
seems  to  be  no  question  concerning  the 
use  of  tin1  self-feeder  for  growing  and 
maturing  Fall  pigs.  It  saves  labor;  it 
saves  feed  ;  it  saves  pigs.  In  fact,  where 
care  is  exercised  in  the  handling  of  the 
feeder  so  that  the  animals  will  not  waste 
the  feed  there  appear  to  be  no  drawbacks 
to  its  use  during  this  season  of  tlie  year. 
The  self-feeder  in  operation  at  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  is  simple  in 
construction  and  does  not  require  the 
sendees  of  a  mechanic.  Its  cost,  even  at 
the  high  price  of  lumber,  is  less  than  $12, 
and  if  it  is  desired  to  make  the  unit  still 
larger  the  proportionate  cost  is  still  fur¬ 
ther  reduced. 


Ayrshire  Cattle  Sale 

The  first  National  Ayrshire  sale  was 
held  at  Springfield.  Mass.,  June  12.  1010. 
Forty-four  head  brought  a  total  of  $71.- 
02.1.  an  average  of  $1,621  per  head.  Lotus 
Jean  Armour,  consigned  by  IV.  P. 
Seliank,  Avon.  N.  Y..  flipped  the  sale  at 
$8,100.  being  purchased  by  ('.  II.  Peverill, 
Waterloo.  Iowa,  at  a  world  record  price 
for  the  breed.  Stephen  Bull,  Racine. 
Wis..  secured  the  second  highest-priced 
animal  of  the  sale  in  the  seven-year-old 
Highland  Polly,  at  $7,100.  The  consign¬ 
ment  consisted  of  two  males  and  42 
females.  Nancy’s  Mintmaster,  consigned 
by  Wendover  Farms,  Bernardsville.  N. 
.T..  Grand  Champion  at  the  National  in 
1018.  was  purchased  by  T.  ,T.  Murphy, 
Devon,  Pa.,  at  $5,200.  TV.  T.  Tonner, 
Torresdale.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  was  the 
largest  bidder,  securing  11  head  for 
$14,110.  The  44  head  were  distributed 
among  20  purchasers,  in  10  different 

States. 

The  annual  New  England  Ayrshire 
Club  sale,  at  Springfield,  Mass..  .Tune  12. 
totaled  $28,620  for  17  animals,  or  an 
average  of  $102  per  head.  Lessnessock 
Audacious,  a  young  bull,  born  November, 
1018,  consigned  by  Hunter  Bros..  Free¬ 
man.  Ontario,  topped  the  sale  at  $2,000. 
the  purchaser  being  Major  John  R. 
Valentine,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Sixteen 
breeders  consigned,  eight  i>f  them  being 
from  Canada. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

July  4 — Ilolsteins.  Otsego  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Club.  Richfield  Springs.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  6-8 — Ilolsteins.  Quality  Holstein, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Oct.  8-0 — Ilolsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  Lacona, 
N.  Y.,  manager. 

Oct.  0  —  Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association.  Paris.  Ill. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 


So- 

from 


starting 

meeting, 


ciet.y.  Summer  meeting 
Freehold.  July  11-12. 

Poultry  and  Duck  Grower? 
Farmingdnle,  L.  I..  July  12. 

Connecticut  Poultry  men’s  Association, 
field  meeting.  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College.  Storm,  Aug.  4-5-6. 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Burgettstown.  Pa.. 
Sept.  2(M  )et.  1-12. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So- 
eietj.  annual  meeting.  Atlantic  City, 
prol  jly  Dec.  3-5. 


“There  goes  one  of  our  most  noted 
surgeons.”  "He  seems  absent-minded,” 
“So  he  does,  lit*  looks  as  if  lie  might 
have  mislaid  uu  appendix  somewhere.” — 
•  Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


BERKSHIRES 

STONE’S 

BERKSHIRES 

•e  w  :  ♦ 

1  We  offer  four  March  boars  sired  by 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 

from  a  litter  of  9  out  of 

Matchless  May 

Also  offer  Aug.,  1918 

Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  Sept,  and  Oct. 

at  Attractive  Prices 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

A  rare  opportunity  to  get.  a  good  start  at  ridi- 
cuotisly  iow  prices  with 

PROLIFIC 

BERKSHIRES 

40  Spring  l’igs  sired  by  Rival  Longfellow 
20th  No.  £38095  ami  by  Kiirha’s  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd  No.  267474,  at  815  per 
pig;  827.50  per  pair;  840  per  trio. 

4  fourteen  months  obi  Sows  still  open  at  87  0 
apiece;  3  Hoars  ready  for  service  890  apiece. 
All  perfect  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

lilarlia  Farm 

Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt.  Parksville.  Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y 

^Choice  Berkshires 

\Yc  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Large  Berkshlres 
at  High  wood: 

Our  customers  write  ouradvts.  Letter  from 
Harry  Butler,  New  Dorp,  N.  Y. :  "Received  fhe 
tit'o  sows  and  am  reel/  pleased.  They  are  surely  fine 
individuals.'''  Tile  bulk  of  our  orders  come 
from  old  customers. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  ilarpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Next  Public  Sale,  October  25th,  1919 

Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  boars  ready  for 
service  and  30  open  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow. 
No  hogs  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  private  sale. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  qualify  combined 

The  big.  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  bucks  and  E  -\  T  l>  A  II  EAV  V  II  A  M  8. 
foundation  herds,  ser\  ire  boars,  brood  aowsand  pig- 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER.Mgr.  Anedjo  Farn;, Webster,  Mass. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  gilts  1  am  offering  are  bred  to  Symbo- 
eer’s  Superb,  2f>4:>36  and  Duke’s  Champion  22d, 
346254.  for  late  March  and  April  farrow.  Three  June, 
liilK,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer’s  Star  Master. 
No.  165723,  Sow.  Send  for  Historic  pedigrees  and 
price.  J.  K.  WATSON,  Marltleditle,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  the  kind1  that  will  please  you. 
Every  pig  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Write  for  list. 
H.  GKIMSHAW  -  -  -  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Hits  Both  Sexes — Hitch  Quality,  ltcanouahle  Prices. 

POWELL  CREEK  FARMS,  Mays  Landing:.  N.  J. 

SWINE 

Registered  O.I.C.’sBred  at  Briarfon 

pigs,  either  lex.  Prolille,  healthy  stock,  raised  by  up  to- 
date  methods.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Absolute  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Nf  ISDN  N.  ALEXANDER,  H.rrimin,  Otenge  Co..  N.T. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

master.”  Also  bred  sows.  K  D.  HII.L,  WESTWOOD,  N.  J. 

Raw  O  1  O  D  loe  Silver  strain.  Uetter  than 
•  ■  o  1  *  ■  ■  IgS  ,,v«r.  8  to  10  week  s. 

Hither  sex.  *15.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  Miffliutown,  Pa. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs-S15  and  up 

can  furnish  pairs:  trios  not  akin.  Bred  gilts  for  Au¬ 
gust  farrowing.  A.  A.  SCH0FELL,  Hcuvelton.  New  Yoik 

SERVICE  BOARSS 

of  the  ideal  home-use  or  private-trade  breed,  the  t’besb. 
ire.  Ready  now.  MOKNI.MISIIIK  itkm,  svlvama.  c* 

h  AC  ft1)  1  c  The  New  York  Farmers  il«  g. 

'Ly  1  i  v  o  II  ll  v  c)  Young  stock  foi  wile, 

DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  II I’SHANDKY,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  V  Y. 

unnr  D  1  n  n  M  theory  of  Starving  Kurope.  The 
111  UnC  D  n  W  U  ll  prolific  Tamworth  produces  it 
at  smallest  cost.  Investigate.  W.  W  MORTON,  Russellville,  Ky. 

Reg  0.1.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs 

INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bu  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

BuM.O.  Wright  .  .  .  .2.00 

Plant  Physiology -  By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.Y. 
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SWINE 

The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Broed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks  | 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  R  WALTER,  ate’ r.  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Kinderhook  Durocs  j 

A  few  weanlings  for  sale,  sows  and  boars—  • 
Bred  gilts  and  sows  we  are  holding  for  our  5 
!  BIO  SALE  on  Aug.  9th.  Full  informa-  S 

1  tion  and  catal<  g  of  the  offering,  on  request.  ■ 

Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Asse. 

Roy  McVaugh,  See.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  ■ 

F  O  R  S  A  L  E 

Bellmath  Farm  Durocs 

Jersey-Duroc  Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Or¬ 
ders  booked  for  May  and  June  delivery.  Fall 
gilts  ready  to  breed  in  May.  Colonel  and  Defend¬ 
er  breeding.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON.  Sennett,  New  York 

Duroc  -  Jerseys 

Choice  young  pigs  for  breeding.  Registered  stock. 
A  No  Barrows  for  feeding. 

Wolchester  Farms  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Thoroughbred  DUROC-JERSEYS 

VOUNC  BOAR  AND  SOW  PIGS 

open  and  bred  Gilts  and  Service  Boars.  Write  for 
valuable  book  on  Hog  Management,  free. 

ENFIELD  FARMS  W.  H.  WHITNEY,  Owner  Enfield,  Conn. 

Registered  Duroc-Jcrscys 

SPRING  PIGS 

6  weeks  old.  $10  Each. 

WHITE  DAIRY  FARMS  -  Cairo.  New  York 

Registered  Champion  Duroc  Combina¬ 
tion  Affnn  One  beautiful  sow  bred  for  Sept,  farrow, 
IIOI1  Ulier  and  3  months  unrelated  boar,  ready  for 
Fall  service,  the  iwiir  for  *1  lO  delivered  express  paid 
and  registered,  a  real  $150  value.  Satisfaction  or  no 
side.  Also  offer  service  boars  all  ages. 

Fairhope  Duroc  Farms,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

Sunnyside  Durocs  »i..fe,S,iS 

and  service  boars.  JAS.  F.  van  ALSTYNE*  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

Representing  the  Big-Type-Strain,  with  individual  Supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Breed,  from  recorded  Families  of  reputa¬ 
tion  and  renown,  with  more  Quality,  Size  and  weigi.t  for 
Age  than  any  Stock  here  in  the  East.  ‘’The  1,000  lb.  kind 
at  maturity.-’  j)r.  KNOX,  Box  50,  DANBURY,  CONN. 

Big  Type  POLAND  CHINAS 

Combpiatinn  offer  of  200-lb.  sow  for  Sept,  farrow  and  one 
3  months  old  unrelated  boar,  $105  for  the  two  deliver¬ 
ed  expre-o-P  'aid.  Also  offer  young  boars  and  gilts. 

Fail-hope  F.  China  Farms,  Berkshire,  N.  Y’. 

Registered  Poland  Chinas mW)?. 

boars  from  dams  that  weigh  to  800.  l’igs.  Sows  and  Honrs 
for  Service.  E.  ROWELL,  Jr.,  Scottsbuhg,  Virginia 

TAMWORTHand  HAMPSHfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYN 0LDS-I.Y BROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westvicw  Stock  Farm 

|jt  ^  \V  iiifttoii-Kitlciu,  X.  C# 

...1LOL.  Berkshire-Chester  cross,  SI  0. 

d-montnngs  el  briton  farm,  darungton,  md. 

Reg.  Big  Type  Berkshire  Pigs 

A  few  more  4- whs. -old  pigs  at  SIS  each;  8-wks.-old 
pigs  at  *17  each,  registered  and  transferred. 

ENTERPRISE  STOCK.  FARM,  Ariel,  Pa. 

HORSES 

SUFFOLK  STALLION 

Standing  for  Service 

At  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 

MORSTON  HOME  RULE 

Keg.  No,  (4272)  812 

Foaled  1913— Fee  $25  to  insure 

W.  R.  WATKINS.  Supt.  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 

- • - 

Ff|  n„»J  OL„H-_d  AND  LARGER  PONIES  all 

9U  l16aQ  oneiiana  Iiges  ami  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
new  price  list.  THE  SHENAMG0  TON/  FARMS,  Oept.  D,  Espyvillt,  P*. 

DOGS 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  at1  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  \V.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland  Iowa 

••  j  i  n„„_‘  U.  K.  C.  registered.  Females.  Sale 
Airedale  ruppies  orexenange.  What  have  you  to  of¬ 
fer  value  $12?  E.  R.  HU  M  51  E K,  Erk.nchtowh,  N.  J. 

EOH  SALE-THOROUGHBRED  AIREDALE  PUPS.  Males,  Si  2; 
■  Females,  SIO.  W.  H  NORMAN,  Florence,  Mass. 

Collie,  Shepherd  and  Beagle  Hounds 

Male,  *10;  Female,  S7.  Money  hack  if  not  pleased. 
Catalog  free.  Edwin  A.  Souder,  Telford,  Pn. 

PnlliaDi.no  »«d  N  1  "  ZEALAND  RED  ItABKITS 

UOIlierUpS  nelson  BROS.  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Miscellaneous 

grade  Holsteins,  Guernseys,  Ayrshires 

from  single  animals  to  carload  Lots.  Telephone 
connection.  O.  L.  KARLINGEIt,  Mousey,  N.Y. 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  und 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Ashes  for  Pigs 


Several  readers  ask  us  about  giving 
wood  or  coal  ashes  to  pigs.  Some  of  our 
people  seem  to  be  afraid  that  these  ashes 
will  injure  the  stock  in  some  way.  Our 
own  plan  has  been  to  keep  a  box  of  ashes 
in  the  pen  or  field  where  the  pigs  run.  so 
that  they  may  help  themselves  at  will. 
In  some  cases  a  small  quantity  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  a  little  s  It  is  mixed  in  with  the 
ashes.  The  wood  ashes  generally  contain 
more  or  less  charcoal  from  unburned  fuel. 
The  pigs  eat  the  charcoal  and  ashes  freely 
and  it  evidently  helps  them.  It  gives  them 
lime  and  phosphorus  and  a  small  amount 
of  potash.  This  evidently  has  some  little 
medicinal  effect  upon  them,  while  the 
lime  and  phosphorus  give  bone-forming 
material.  We  have  never  known  any 
damage  to  result  from  the  use  of  ashes  in 
this  way.  and  we  should  always  keep  them 
where  the  hogs  can  have  access  to  them. 
Formerly,  in  parts  of  the  South,  the 
stockmen  used  to  prepare  what  they  call  a 
“lick  ball.”  This  was  made  up  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  charoal.  salt  and  wood  ashes, 
worked  into  a  large  ball  of  clay,  using 
about  half  clay  and  half  of  the  mixture 
thoroughly  mixed  together.  This  was 
then  wot  enough  to  make  it  stick,  and 
molded  into  a  large  ball,  which  was  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  top  of  a  post  where  the  cattle 
could  go  and  lick  it.  It  was  surprising 
to  see  how  rapidly  this  ball  of  clay  and 
ashes  melted  away,  and  the  cattle  cer¬ 
tainly  secured  in  this  way  rather  more 
than  their  share  of  the  “barrel  of  dirt.” 
It  is  a  much  better  plan  to  keep  the 
ashes  in  a  box  where  the  stock  can  go  to 
it  at  will,  and  we  think  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphur  added  to  the  ashes  will  pay. 


te^GUERNSEYSrS^ 


r*- Products 


Foul  in  Foot 


As  to  the  best  treatment  I  have  used 
for  fouls,  spirits  of  salts  applied  with  a 
sponge  after  cleaning  between  the  claws 
with  a  rope,  has  been  successful.  Saw¬ 
ing  between  the  “toes”  with  a  rope  rakes 
out  the  foul  flesh,  and  the  spirits  of  salts 
lieeps  it  clean/  A.  w.  may. 

New  York. 

I  have  found  that  mild  cases  of  “fouls 
in  cattle”  which  I  have  experienced  could 
be  cured,  if  taken  at  once,  by  thoroughly 
washing  the  affected  part  with  water,  to 
which  had  been  added  some  good  disin¬ 
fectant.  then  applying  pine  tar  and.  if 
necessary,  binding  in  some  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  dirt  and  grit  from  entering,  until 
thoroughly  recovered.  This  treatment 
might  not  succeed  in  severe  cases. 

W.  G.  COMSTOCK. 


« 

HOLSTEINS 

=i J 

400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

llO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  yon 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  ealve 
soon. 

lO  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

GO  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  Bank  %idg.,2cortian<f,aN?$* 


Holstein  Calves 

either  sex,  $20  to  $25.  Express 
prepaid  on  5  or  more.  Register¬ 
ed  hull  calves  $25  to  $50.  Regis¬ 
tered  heifers  and  yearlings,  all 
ages.  Write  us  your  wants.  The 
best  in  O.  I.  O.  swine. 


ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  Box  253 


DO  YOU  WANT  FOUNDATION  STOCK  OF 
THE  VERY  BEST  BREEDING  AND  TYPE  ? 

We  have  a  few  young  heifers  and  bulls  for 
sale.  Their  dams  are  cows  of  excellent 
individuality  and  backing  and  their  sire  is 
one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  the  famous 
$50,000  bull 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA. 

These  air  priced  from $75  to  $150  each. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZEN0V1A,  N.  Y. 


<9*0? 


HOLSTEINS 

30  l-  e  g  i  a  t  e  r  e  d,  30  very  large 
high  grades,  due  this  full,  so 
registered,  50  high  grade  year¬ 
lings.  10  regi.-tered,  30  high 
grade,  2-yr.-olds,  due  this  fall. 
12  registered  bulls,  ready  for 
service.  10  registered  heifer 
calves,  priced  to  sell  at  farm¬ 
er's  prices.  J»  Holstein  heifer 
calves.  120  to  $25  each,  express 
prepaid  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N  Y 


$180,275  for  83  head  was  paid  at  a  recent  sale  of  Guernsey  cattle. 
The  demand  for  purebred  Guernseys  is  increasing  at  amazing  strides. 
Start  a  herd  now  and  get  ready  for  greater  profits  and  more  pleasure. 
Write  to  breeders  for  pedigrees  and  descriptions.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our  free  booklet,  “The 
Story  of  the  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Registered  Guernseys 

FORESTDALE  FARM 


. $150 

.  125 

.  150 

.  200 


1  bull.  18  months  old . 

1  bull.  6  months  old . 

1  hull.  5  months  old.  from  A.  R.  dam. 

1  bull.  2  months  old,  from  A.  R.  dam. 

•lave  Sulla  sired  k,  Jalkra's  Maihar  at  Foreildale.  38162 
1  Team  Grade  Percheron,  3  years  old,  unbroken ....  $400 
RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST  AMSTERDAM,  N.  ¥. 


Philmark  f 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

On  several  fine  registered  females,  also  excep¬ 
tionally  good  young  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

For  full  particular*  write  promptly 

J.  C.  Haartz,  10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Spring  Farm 

For 
Sale 

Two  bull  calves.  3  and  8  mos.  old,  one  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Sir  Elsax  of  Glenburnie.outof  an  A.li.  cow, 
12.1.11  lbs.  fat.  Tli e  other  by  Imp.  Redas  May  Day. 

Herd  is  Tuberculosis  Free 
Address  SPRING  FARM,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


SixReg.GuemseyCows 

Six  registered  Guernsey  cows,  ages  8- 7-7-8- 8-5.  Four 
heifers,  8-mo.-old  and  13-mo.-old.  Daughters  of  KiDg 
Masher  5th  (18361)  and  great-grand-daughter  of  Imp. 
Masher’s  Galore  (183T2).  This  lot  for  $3,000,  and  to 
be  disposed  of  by  July  15th.  Come  and  see  them.  No 
correspondence.  They  are  in  good  condition  and  not 
hied.  N.  Y.  C.  station,  Fonda. 

FRED  M.  BENNETT,  Mohawk  Farm,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


OAKS  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  a  bull  dropped  June  20. 1918. 
sired  by  Moonlight’s  King  of  A.  D.  F.  a  son  of  L&ng- 
water  May  King  and  Imp.  Daisy  Moon  3rd  vf 
record  of  18019  lbs.  milk  and  928  lbs.  fat.  The  dam  of 
this  young  bull  is  a  heavy  milking  grand  daughter 
of  Princess  Jewel.  Calf  well  grown  and  a  good 
individual.  Price  $250. 

W.  S  KERR,  Manager  COHASSET,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE 

Bellmath  Farm  Guernseys 

Several  Guernsey  Bulls.  Glenwood  breeding. 
Two  to  eighteen  months  of  age.  From  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  sire  and  high  Record  dams. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  prices. 

H.  C.  Crocker  &  Son.  Sennett.  N.Y. 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


I 


r 


HEREDITY  COUNTS! 

Trinla  flal/o  GUERNSEYS  are  bred  for  size,  con- 
inpic  UaKS  stitution  and  production.  No  tubercu¬ 
losis  nor  contagious  abortion.  Bull  calves  from  a 
grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Good  A.  U.  backing. 
Prices.  $75  to  $100.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LEWIS  A.  T0AN,  110  Eddy  St.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  HOI  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  T.ist  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
Constitution.  - 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 


of  splendid  Adv.  Iteg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  r;ght 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  5.1  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore.  N.  Y. 


Oakhurst  Farm  Guernseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS,  Miliertcn.  N.  Y. 

Waldorf  Farm  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  from  one  to  sixteen  mont  hs  old.  From 
A.  lb  dams  with  high  records.  Prices  right  for 
quick  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females. 

W.  B.  DAYTON,  Supt.,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


I 

i 


Belle  Alto  Farms 
GUERNSEY  BULLS 


HERO  I  I.augwater  Royal  Master  33663  I  We\?.^r 
BULLS'!  Peucoyd’s  Royal  Secret  40685  (  grandsons 

ot  King  of  the  May.  9001.  and  Imp.  Golden  Secret,  of 
I-illy  Vale.  1(028,  two  to  twelve  months.  Some  out  of 
A.  K.  dams.  Herd  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  state. 
These  are  bulls  of  great  promise.  Send  for  sale  list. 

BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  WERNERSVILLE,  PA.,  M.  H.  McCallum,  Mgr. 


-i 


AYRSHIRES 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23,518  lbs.  Milk.  1.059  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18,276  lbs.  Milk.  850  lbs.  Butter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows  @  $100 
each.  Females,  $200  each  and  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM,  -  Narberth,  Pa. 


Choice  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

At  present  home  of  KATES  GOOD  GIFT,  whose 
dam  held  World's  Ayrshire  Record  of  23.022 
lbs.  Calves  sired  by  him,  Penshnrst  Full 
Bloom,  and  Netherton  Statesman.  Dams, 
Jeanfield  Fleckie  and  other  A.  R.  Cows. 
BELLEF0NTE  FARM,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  Calves$75 

$50,000  B  I1EF.DIN  G.  Fine  Individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Reg.  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

V.  H.  RIVEXBintUII,  Prop.  It.  1,  Oncl<ln,  N .  Y. 

For  Sale-2  Well  Marked  Bull  Calves 

Twin  brothers.  Born,  May  25th.  Sired  by  34th 
Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac.  6th.  Dam  is  Do  Haan 
Gem  from  the  De  Kol  family,  and  lias  a  record  of 
14,780  lbs.  of  milk  in  one  year.  Price,  S-iO  each. 

J,  J.  RICHARDS,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Masseua,  N.  ST. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves.  . 
either  sex.  $;o  to  $25  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland, Now  York 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

special  oiler  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanao,  N.Y 

RtAOT  TO  SHIP.  I  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Better  than  ordinary. 

World’s  record  in  pedigrees.  All  tested  dams.  $100  eacli 
to  Close  out.  Writs  quickly.  C10VER0ALE  FARM,  CharlolK,  N  T. 


Ayrshire  Registered  Young  Bulls 

from  2  to  14  mos.  old,  cut  of  A.  R.  O.  cows.  Herd 
tested  annually  under  the  Federal  and  State  accred¬ 
ited  herd  plan.  WM.  J.  W.  BECHTEL.  Boyertown,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


1 


. . .  VSC'J 


Jersey  Bulls 

Will  increase  the  production  and  profit  of 
your  herd.  Send  for  our  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices  on  bulls  and  bull  calves, 

rich  in  the  blood  of  The  Champion  Producers. 


HOOD  FARM 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


■■■■■■■■■■■ 


JERSEY'S 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


M  i  1  king 
Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie,  Pa.,  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos.-old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox.  Lowell,  UASS 

[Z2~ 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

Registered  hahpsiiir e  down  ewes 

Yearling  Hams  and  Ram  Lambs.  Reg.Soutli  Down  Ewes 
and  Ram  Lambs  For  Sale.  ELLIS  TIBER,  (iladatone,  N.  1. 

r._o,|n  Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  un.l 

roroaiG  ewes.  Apply  umi.i  hum,  i*urvh»«c,  x.  $ 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

For  Sale  Solid  Fawn  Bull 

Dropped  May  1,  1916.  Sired  by  The  Warden.  33 
daughters  in  Register  of  Merit.  Dam,  Pet  of  Bron- 
dale,  R.  of  M.,  562  lbs.  on  ordinary  feed.  Fine, 
straight  backed,  nice  barrel,  handsome  faced  bull. 
The  making  of  a  show  bull.  The  entire  Brondale 
herd  is  for  sale. 

BRONDALE  FARM  -  East  Hardwick,  Vermont 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

Cows.  Heifers  due  to  be  fresh  uiis  summer  am 


FOR  SALS 

Young 
and  later. 

Calves,  boi  li  sexes,  very  attractive.  Come  ami  see  them  or 
write.  CHARLES  S.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Bo*  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  H.  J. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books  j 

Waffs 

.  .  .  $1.75  I 

....  2.00,  j 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  j 


By  R.  L 
Vegetable  Gaftlfening 
Vegetabl^porcing  . 


J 
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Summer  Advantages 


of  the 


The  superiority  of  the  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  is  more  apparent 
and  is  more  appreciated  during  the 
summer  months  than  at  almost  any 
other  time  of  the  year. 

Farmers  appreciate 
the  De  Laval  during 
the  busy  summer 
season  because  of  its 
large  capacity  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  easy  to 
turn  and  easy  to  clean. 

With  a  De  Laval, 
the  milk  is  taken  care 
of  in  the  shortest  time 
and  with  the  least 
effort— both  important 
in  hot  weather  when 
a  number  of  other 
things  have  to  be  done. 

Quick  handling  of  milk  and  cream  in  hot  weather  main¬ 
tains  the  highest  quality  of  both,  and  often  means  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss. 

Over  2,500,000  De  Lavals  are  in  daily  use  the  world 
over — more  than  all  other  makes  combined.  More  than 
50,000  local  agencies  look  after  the  needs  of  De  Laval  users. 


If  you  don’t  know  the  De  Laval  agent  in  your 
community,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


CUTY0UR  SI  LO-FI  LUNG  COST! 

Insure  your  corn  crop  againstfrost,droughtand  deterioration. 
Get  25%  bigger  return  on  your  silo  investment  by  refilling 
after  the  first  ensilage  settles.  Do  all  3  by  buying  the 


SAFE  SILAGE  CUTTER 

The  protected  light-running  sturdy  cutter  which  has  been  chosen 
by  thousands  of  careful  farmers.  Its  4  big  patented  features  will  com¬ 
mend  it  to  you. 

Made  in  large  sizes  with  auxiliary  feed-roll  for  fastest  uncut-bundle 
work  and  in  home-fillers  for  gas  engines  as  small  as  4  h.  p. 

Investigate  the  Safety  Yoke,  which  protects  the  operator  and  the 
Cushion  Drive  protecting  machine  in  its  steel-plat  j  case; 
the  Springless  Force-Feed,  and  3-bearing  alignment  on 
steel-angle  btise  of  the  straight,  easily  sharpened  knives 
which  cut  clean  with  no  “wedging”.  And  no  trouble  to 
throw  and  blow  silage  into  the  tallest  silo  with  the 
ample  steel  fans. 

Send  for  Catalog  Now. 

SWAYNE,  ROBINSON  &  COMPANY 
350  Main  St.  Richmond,  Ind. 

Established  184a 


The  Cow  and  Her  Care 


Drying  Off  Persistent  Milker 

It  mn.v  interest  you  to  hear  of  the  work 
a  cow  I  have  has  done  in  the  past  in 
months.  She  is  a  grade  Jersey  that  I 
raised  from  a  calf  a  week  old.  She  was 
five  years  old  in  February.  1 1  *  ID.  had  her 
last  calf  February.  1918.  Site  gave  about 
IS  qts.  of  milk  per  day  when  fresh,  and 
lias  not  given  less  than  12  qts.  a  day  all 
Winter,  and  i«  still  giving  that  much. 
She  has  been  fed  equal  parts,  by  meas¬ 
ure,  all  Winter  of  dried  beet  pulp,  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  and  cobmeal.  and  roughage 
of  cornstalks  and  bay.  but  at  no  time  has 
had  all  the  feed  she  would  eat.  I  have 
stopped  her  feed  almost  entirely  and 
turned  her  out  to  grass  daytimes  and 
give  her  hay  at  night  for  the  past,  10  days 
to  dry  her  off,  as  she  is  dtie  to  calve  in 
about  seven  weeks,  and  is  jrery  heavy. 
She  has  lost  some  flesh,  but  gives  about 
the  same  amount  of  milk.  What  is  best  to 
do  with  her  in  view  of  her  next  year's 
work;  feed  and  milk  her  or  starve  and 
dry  her  up?  .t.  b.  o. 

Mousey,  X.  Y. 

You  most  certainly  have  a  very  per¬ 
sistent  milker.  Some  cows  milk  prac¬ 
tically  the  year  round  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  dry  them  off.  I  should  by  no 
means  starve  this  cow.  However,  if  she 
gets  plenty  of  grass,  that  feed  will  he  suf¬ 
ficient  until  she  freshens.  I  should  keep 
on  milking  her  as  long  as  she  is  producing 
as  she  is  now.  She  will  doubtless  fall  off 
some  more  three  to  four  weeks  before 
calving.  You  can  then  milk  her  once  a 
day  for  a  bit  and  then  quit  altogether.  A 
cow  giving  eight,  or  10  qts.  of  milk  a  day 
may  ho  dried  off  this  way  without  any 
harmful  results.  n.  F.  ,t. 


Cleaning  Separator 

I  have  a  separator,  and  the  sections 
that  go  in  the  bowl  are  all  fast  together.* 
When  anything  gets  in  between  the  spaces 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  clean  it.  I  boil 
them  about  every  day.  hut  they  don’t 
seem  to  he  clean  after  I  do  boil  them.  I 
have  boiled  them  in  lye  several  times. 
Can  you  suggest  some  way  of  cleaning  it? 

New  York.  w.  a. 

There  is  no  special  method  that  can  he 
recommended  for  washing  your  separator. 
Always  put  the  parts  in  cold  or  lukewarm 
water  and  rinse  off  the  milk,  then  wash 
them  in  hot  water  with  some  washing 
powder  added  and  rinse  in  scalding  water. 
A  brush  should  be  used  for  washing. 
Some  companies  furnish  a  special  brush 
that  fits  certain,  parts  of  their  machine. 
A  separator  part  should  never  he  boiled 
if  if  has  any  milk  or  particles  of  curd 
sticking  to  it,  as  the  heating  only  makes 
it  stick  all  the  harder.  ir.  F.  j. 


Unsatisfactory  Cow 

We  bought  a  grade  cow  seven  years 
old.  She  is  gentle  and  gives  from  11  to 
1<1  quarts  of  milk,  but  tin*  cream  is  very 
hard  to  churn.  While  there  is  lots  of  it. 
it  seems  very  thin  and  takes  long  to 
ripen.  We  only  get  half  the  amount  of 
butter  from  the  same  amount  of  cream  as 
our  neighbor  e-»tx  from  a  Jersey.  We  are 
advised  to  sell  the  cow.  but  we  hate  to 
do  so  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do  t  > 
change  these  conditions.  We  have  but 
this  one  cow.  and  she  has  plenty  of  pas¬ 
ture  and  the  best  of  care.  m.  ». 

New  York. 

i  You  cannot  compare  the  amount  of  but- 
I  ter  you  get  from  -a- certain  amount  of 
I  cream  with  that  your  neighbor  gets  from 
j  a  certain  amount.  The  amount  of  butter 
that  can  be  churned  from  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  cream  depends  on  the  per  cent  of 
fat  in  the  cream.  For  example,  10  lhs. 
of  40  per  cent  cream  would  make  twice  as 
much  butter  as  10  lbs.  of  20  per  cent 
cream.  Presumably  you  are  using  a 
gravity  method  of  separating  the  cream. 
If.  however,  you  have  a  separator  you 
can  get  a  thicker  cream  by  regulating  the 
cream  screw.  If  you  are  pouring  the 
milk  into  cans  for  the  cream  to  rise  set 
them  in  cold  water  or,  better  yet.  ice 
water.  While  this  will  not  give  you  a 
cream  testing  over  20  per  cent  it  will  be 
as  rich  as  you  can  get  by  this  method. 
Thin  cream,  of  course,  churns  harder 
than  thick  cream,  but  if  the  butter  comes 
on  an  average  in  .'!(►  minutes’  time  this  i> 
as  good  as  can  be  desired.  Possibly  you 
have  been  told  that  butter  should  come 
in  a  few  minutes,  but  this  is  incorrect. 

11.  F.  .T. 


Trouble  with  Cream 


I  am  having  trouble  with  my  cream.  I 
have  to  churn  the  buttermilk  over.  Can 
you  give  me  a  remedy  for  it?  a.  k. 

New  York. 

Complaints  of  incomplete  churning  are 
rather  frequent  this  hot  weather.  In  all 
probability  the  trouble  is  due  to  too  high 
a  churning  temperature.  Of  course  at 
this  time  of  year  butter  must  be  made  in 
the  coolest  room  available  and  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  day  or  the  temperature 
will  rise  enough  during  the  churning  pro¬ 
cess  so  the  butter  will  come  very  soft 
and  the  buttermilk  test  high.  It  should 
take  20  minutes  to  a  half  hour  for  the 
butter  to  come.  If  you  use  a  good  dairy 
thermometer  and  churn  a  slightly  ripened 
cream  at  50.  to  56*  degrees  in  a  churn  that 
has  been  properly  cooled  you  should  have 
no  trouble.  USfe  the  lower  temperature 
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for  rich  cream,  say  90  per  cent  fat,  and 
the  high  temperature  for  thin  cream,  say 
18  per  cent  fat.  Do  not  try  to  churn  a 
sweet  unpasteurized  cream,  and  be  sure 
to  cool  your  cream  to  the  churning  tem¬ 
perature  and  hold  it  there  at  least  two 
or  three  hours  before  churning,  so  the 
fat  can  get  thoroughly  chilled.  Tr.  F.  J. 


A  T rip  io  Florida 

Part  IV.~ 

During  our  Winter  in  Florida  we  made 
many  motor  trips  in  various  directions. 
One  was  to  Wekiwa  Springs.  The  springs 
are  located  in  a  gorge  between  two  heavily 
wooded  hills.  Here  a  river  25  or  .‘>0  feet 
wide  gushes  out  from  under  a  bank,  a 
full-born  river,  down  which  boats  can  go 
to  the  St.  Johns  River.  Standing  on  the 
hank  one  can  reach  out  an  arm  and  drop 
a  stone  into  the  bubbling  water  as  it 
gushes  out.  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  sulphur 
water,  but  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste. 
A  million  and  a  half  gallons  of  water 
every  hour  flows  out  of  the  earth 
here.  T  found  that  Mr.  Harrington,  the 
proprietor,  was  a  printer  and  used  to 
work  for  a  firm  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
who  were  old  friends  of  mine.  A  short 
time  after  a  negro  burglar  entered  Har¬ 
rington’s  house,  and  on  his  awakening 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  hatchet, 
knocking  him  senseless.  When  he  was 
found  in  the  morning  he  was  nearly  dead 
from  loss  of  blood,  but  after  being  taken 
to  a  hospital  finally  recovered.  This  part 
of  Florida  has  low  rolling  hills,  and 
“Mount.  Dora.’’  which  is  a  town,  not  a 
mountain,  is  said  to  he  on  the  highest, 
elevation  in  Florida.  All  the  cities  ex¬ 
tend  inviting  paved  roads  out  into  the 
country.  In  Fustis  the  streets  are  paved 
with  concrete  and  concrete  roads  extend 
out,  outside  of  the  town  for  miles.  In 
Orlando,  the  streets  are  paved  with  brick 
from  curb  to  curb,  and  Orlando  has  70 
miles  of  these  brick  paved  roads  extending 
in  all  directions  out  into  the  country. 
These  bricks  are  made  in  Alabama  pur¬ 
posely  for  roads  ;  they  are  rounded  at  the 
edges,  and  not.  red  as  ordinary  brick,  but 
more  of  a  steel  color.  The  cleanest,  driest, 
handsomest  streets  I  have  seen  anywhere 
were  these  brick-paved  streets.  Where 
they  run  out  into  the  country  only  a  strip 
about  eight  feet  wide  is  paved,  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  but  care  is  taken  to 
keep  the  sand  on  each  side  fully  as  high 
as  the  paved  part  to  facilitate  turning 
off  and  on  the  pavement.  From  Orlando 
to  Kissimmee.  IS  miles,  the  road  is  brick- 
paved  all  the  way. 

These  Florida  towns  have  different 
ways  of  advertising  themselves.  Kissim¬ 
mee  gave  a  barbecue.  Six  oxen,  six  sheep 
and  six  hogs  were  killed  and  cooked.  The 
process  was  described  to  me  as  follows : 
Long  trenches  were  dug  and  fires  built 
in  them.  When  plenty  of  hot  coals  were 
obtained  wire  netting  was  stretched  over 
these  trenches  and  tin*  meat  in  sizeable 
pieces  laid  on  the  wire  and  turned  with 
pitchfork«  by  colored  cooks.  When 
"done"  the  meat  was  sliced,  seasoned  and 
laid  between  slices  of  bread  and  given  to 
everybody.  It  was  estimated  that  5.000 
people  partook  of  the  “refreshments.” 
This  giving  a  barbecue  is  a  common  cus¬ 
tom  at.  land  sales  here  in  the  South, 
though  of  course  on  a  much  .smaller  scale. 

We  went,  on  a  tliree-day  motor  trip  to 
Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg  on  the  west 
coast.  Tampa  i#=  about  98  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Orlando,  and  claims  a  population 
in  Winter  of  80.000.  Sr.  Petersburg,  on 
the  other  side  of  Tampa  Ray.  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  90.000.  Nearly,  or  quite 
one-half,  of  these  are  tourists  from  the 
Xort  h. 

Tourists  are  catered  to  in  various  ways. 
One  unique  thing  was  the  placing  of 
settees  on  the  .sidewalks  in  the  business 
streets.  Not.  a  few,  but  hundreds  of  them. 
They  are  the  ordinary  wooden  settees  of 
our  public  parks,  and  placed  not  parallel 
to  the  street,  but  endwise,  the  sidewalks 
being  made  extra  wide  to  allow  of  this. 
Here  anyone  can  sit  and  rest,  and  view 
the  traffic  of  the  streets.  There  is  abund¬ 
ant  room  for  people  passing  between  the 
settees  and  the  stores.  From  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  we  went  by  steamew  across  Tampa 
Ray  to  the  long  strip  of  sand  that 
separates  it.  from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  On  this  strip — a  quarter  to 
a  half  mile  wide — there  are  large  hotels, 
private  residences,  stores,  etc.  On  the 
beach  we  picked  up  sponges  that  had  been 
torn  loose  by  the  waves.  Penguins,  wild 
ducks,  cormorants  and  seagulls  were  in 
the  bay  and  were  remarkably  tame.  The 
penguins  would  sit  in  the  water  hardly 
29  feet  away  from  the  wharf  where  the 
steamer  landed,  and  seem  perfectly  in¬ 
different  to  the  people  staring  at  them. 
In  the  city  of  Orlando  there  was  hardly 
a  day  last  "Winter  that  wo  could  not  see 
wild  ducks  on  Lake  Lucerne,  which 
fronted  Lucerne  Court,  where  we  lived, 
and  several  times  I  was  within  10  feet 
of  a  blue  heron,  which  seemed  to  make 
his  home  on  the  lake.  Mocking-birds  were 
very  tame,  and  gave  u.x  frequent  concerts, 
to  our  great  delight.  But.  strange  to  say, 

I  did  not  see  a  robin  while  in  the  South. 
Year  by  year  more  and  more  people  visit 
the  Southland,  and  it  is  well.  For  we 
learn  what  a  wonderful  country  this  Amer¬ 
ica  of  ours  is:  we  rub  away  our  preju¬ 
dices.  realize  that  there  are  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  to  bo  faced  everywhere ;  we  lose  our 
intolerance,  and  become  broader  minded 
and  more  charitable  toward  ideas  that, 
differ  from  our  own,  and  this  i<  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  that  travel  bestows. 

GEO.  OOSCBOVE. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Our  main  crops  in  this  locality  are 
corn,  rye,  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes.  Corn, 
wheat  and  rye  are  looking  well ;  oats  a 
poor  crop ;  potatoes  a  fair  crop ;  hay 
promises  a  good  yield.  Quite  a  number 
of  farmers  are  putting  out  tomatoes  for 
Campbell  factory ;  price  $18.50  per  ton 
at  our  railroad  station  ;  corn  is  selling  at 
local  mills  at  $1.80  per  bu. ;  potatoes, 
$1.50  per  1  u.  Our  local  creameries  paid 
7c  per  qt.  for  milk  during  May.  Cows  are 
bringing  from  $50  to  $200  at  auction. 
Pigs  are  selling  at  from  $12  to  $15  per 
pair  six  weeks  old.  G.  D.  H. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  present  outlook  for  farmers  in  this 
section  is  very  good.  Hay  will  be  a  heavy 
crop  and  is  getting  down  badly.  A  bet¬ 
ter  prospect  for  wheat  than  we  have  had 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  a  large  acre¬ 
age  ;  also  a  good  deal  of  Spring  wheat 
was  sown,  which  is  looking  good.  Beans 
are  a  dead  issue  through  here  this  year 
on  account  of  the  blight  which  has  made 
them  a  total  failure  in  most  cases  for  the 
last  two  years.  The  grape  and  peach 
crop  will  be  light  on  account  of  the  late 
freeze.  The  farmers  are  receiving  here  for 
oats,  70c;  wheat,  $2.20;  hay,  $85  for  No. 
1,  and  dealers  are  contracting  the  new 
crop  at  $25.  Potatoes.  $1.50  per  bu. ; 
eggs,  40c  doz. ;  butter.  45c  lb. ;  beans.  $10 
per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  for  red  kidney. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y  G.  n.  s. 

Corn  is  late  owing  to  the  cold,  wet 
weather  which  we  had  at  planting  time, 
and  will  require  good  growing  weather 
and  late  Fall  to  get  a  yield  of  hard  corn. 
Wheat,  oats,  rye  and  hay  are  good.  All 
indications  point  to  a  fair  yield  of  peaches 
and  pears,  with  the  peach  crop  about  50 
per  cent  better  than  last  year.  There  is 
a  poor  yield  of  strawberries  and  cherries. 
Plums  are  not  very  good.  Apples  look 
pretty  well,  and  I  think  there  will  be  a 
fair  yield  where  the  trees  were  sprayed. 
The  farmers  in  this  section  are  getting  a 
good  price  for  everything  they  have  to 
sell.  Good  demand  for  fresh  eggs.  60  to 
65c  doz.  Butter  has  been  65  to  70c  lb., 
but  is  now  selling  at  60  to  65c  lb.  There 
is  not  much  milk  shipped  out  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  ;  the  dairyman  sells  it  to  the  retail 
trade  at  15c  per  qt. ;  buttermilk,  30c  per 
gal.  J.  o.  j. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

Our  principal  crops  are  dairy  products, 
fruit,  hay,  poultry  and  small  grain  ;  oats, 
buckwheat,  rye,  and  some  wheat.  June 
milk  at  condensery,  $3.06  for  3.7  test ; 
eggs.  42c:  hay,  about  $20.  loose  in 
barn ;  buckwheat,  $3  per  cwt. ;  old  po¬ 
tatoes,  $1.25  per  bu.  Milch  cows.  $S0 
up;  sheep,  ordinary  stock.  $10  per  head; 
young  pigs,  high.  Fruit  about  one-lmlf 
crop.  Oats  look  thin,  mostly  late  plant¬ 
ed.  Grass  is  improving  since  late  heavy 
rains.  Corn  has  a  fairly  good  start,  most¬ 
ly  for  silage  purpose.  h.  j.  w. 

Potter  Co.,  Pa. 

Ilay  from  $25  to  $30  ton  ;  wheat,  $2.25 
bu. ;  rye,  $1.25  bu. ;  potatoes,  $1.15  bu. ; 
onions,  $1  bu. ;  oats,  72c  bu. ;  buckwheat, 
$2.10  cwt.;  eggs,  36c;  butter  (country), 
40c;  hogs,  live  weight,  25c  lb.;  poultry, 
live  weight,  20  to  25c  lb. ;  beef  cattle  at 
a  premium.  The  wheat  crop  will  be  a 
record  breaker.  Corn  looks  well ;  the  late 
oats  look  good ;  early  oats  poor  on  ac¬ 
count  of  wet  weather.  All  kinds  of  fruit 
killed  by  frost.  Gardens  are  fine.  E.  C. 

Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 

Hay  sold  for  $25  to  $28  last  Fall  for 
No.  1,  lower  according  to  grade.  I  sold 
550  bu.  potatoes  for  00c  and  $1  per  bu. ; 
at  present  they  are  retailing  at  $1.50  t<> 
$2  per  bu.  from  grocers.  They  have  paid 
to  ship  $1.50  per  bu.  Oats  90c  at  the 
feed  store  at  retail  and  about  72c  if  a 
farmer  goes  to  town  with  a  load.  Barley 
is  worth  $1  to  sell  by  farmer,  and  if 
some  farmer  goes  to  mill  or  feed  store  it. 
costs  him  $3.50  per  100  lbs  ground.  All 
of  the  commercial  feeds  are  $8.80  to  $3.60 
per  100  lbs.  except  bran,  which  is  $2  60 
per  100  lbs.  Clover  seed  to  buy  is  $2S 
to  $30  per  bu.  Farmers  receive  3’J  80 
for  3  per  cent  milk,  delivered  at  Can- 
isteo,  cost  of  delivery  20  or  25c  per  100 
lbs.  Dairy  cows  are  about  $100  per  head, 
some  more  and  some  less.  School  wood 
is  about  $3  or  $3.25  per  cord  of  15-in. 
wood.  1  have  been  receiving  53  to  55c 
for  my  eggs  for  hatching;  it  is  a  little 
better*  than  shipping  to  New  York. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  l*.  c.  s. 

The  principal  business  of  the  majority 
of  farmers  throughout  Tioga  County  is 
dairying.  They  send  their  milk  to  con- 
denseries  and  cheese  companies  at  League 
prices.  Our  principal  crops  are  oats, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay  and  some  wheat. 
Oats  run  in  price  from  S5c  to  $1  per  bu. ; 
buckwheat  around  $2  per  bu. ;  potatoes, 
$1  per  bu. ;  hay.  $35  per  ton,  delivered. 
In  some  localities  they  raise  quite  a 
large  amount  of  cabbage  that  sold  for 
$1.50  to  $2  per  100  lbs.  Onions,  $1  per 
bu..  On  account  of  very  wet  weather 
our  sowing  has  been  very  backward ; 
quite  a  lot  of  oats  and  corn  will  be  put 
in  now  and  a  large  acreage  will  be  sown 
to  buckwheat  that  was  calculated  for 
oats  and  corn.  Grass  is  looking  fairly 
well,  and  what  oats  and  corn  is  up  is 
looking  good.  We  are  within  six  miles 
of  the  Blossburg  coalfield,  and  draw  our 
coal  from  there,  paying  $3.25  per  ton  at 
the  mines  for  run  of  the  mines. 

Tioga  Co.,  Ta.  w.  H.  o. 
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Th«  City  of 

GOODRICH 

Akron.  Ohio _ 


YUU  men  ot  the  farm  pay  tor  it.  otay 
in,  and  you  wear  out  the  sidewalls 
of  your  tires;  get  out,  and  you  ride  the 
bumps.  You  pay  either  in  the  discomfort , 
or  your  tires.  But  in  or  out  of  the  rut, 
you  pay  less  if  your  car  is  shod  with 
Goodrich  Tires,  built  to  meet  the  harsh 
demands  of  unpaved  roads. 

Examine  their  extra  thick,  extra  wide 
SAFETY  tread.  See  how  the  Goodrich 
interlocking  safety  bars  spread  beyond 
the  ball  of  the  tire  to  the  sidewalls. 
Under  weight  and  pressure  it  lays  more 
tough  tread  rubber,  and  more  safety 
clutch  on  the  road.l 

See  how  the  wider  tread  carries  on  up 
the  tire,  and  beneath  the  side  strip,  giv¬ 
ing  an  extra  shield  of  tough  rubber  to 
fortify  the  tire  where  ruts  attack  it. 

For  high-powered  cars,  always  use 
Goodrich  Silvertown  Cords. 

Buy  Goodrich  Tires  from  a  Dealer . 


Bale  more  tons 
per  day 

the  Sandwich  Way! 


ThlsYear 

Big  crops 
plus  high 
prices  and  un¬ 
precedented 
demand 
bring  tre- 
mendons  pre¬ 
fit  opportunity 
for  balers. 
Cash  in  to 
the  limit  by 
getting  a 
Sandwich 
outfit.  Write. 


_ - _ _ _ _  .1  _  _  JT  1 

Sandwich  beat*  ordinary  pr cases  2  to  8  ton® 
per  day  with  no  extra  labor.  Thu*  saves  yon 
$4  to  $16  per  day  on  labor  alone.  Enables 
you  to  clear  $300  monthly  easy. 

S  Motor  Power  W  W 

andwicH 

Hay  Presses  A  A 

All  solid  steel;  can’twear  out  or  break  down. 
Supply  own  motor  power.  Gas  or  kerosene 
fuel.  Hopper  cooled;  magneto;  friction 
clutch  on  press.  Wonderful  improvements 
bring  amazing  efficiency.  Handles  hay.  al¬ 
falfa.  or  straw.  Write  for  new  book,  “Tons 
Tell/*  guarantee  and  full  details  FREE. 
Address  SANDWICH  MFG.  CO. 

22  Wood  St.  Sandwich.  Illinois 


SIMPLY  STftOHO 
OIL  ENGINE 


Send  Foe 
Free  BooK 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Card3. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1S13. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  24  >  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.V. 


Sand  for  my  New  BARGAIN  t 
FENCE  BOOK  showing  the  biggest  I 
lino  and  lowest  prices  on  all  kinds  i 
ot  wire  fencing.  My  latest  direct-from-factory 


prices  save  you  a  lot  of  money.  150  STYLES— FREIGHT  PREPAID. 
Wo  oao  heavy  ACID  TEST  GALVANIZED  wire — outlasts  all 
others.  Book  and  sample  to  teat— FREE  by  return  mail.  [1] 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  1 59,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


Light  Weight 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  bmlt  right— for  farmers  who  want  an  en¬ 
gine  to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places,  instead  of  one 
job  m  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet—no  jumping,  no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Governed.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley.  Runs  at  any  speed. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  be 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be¬ 
sides  doing  all  regular  farm 
work,  it  is  original  and  suc¬ 
cessful  engine  for  Binder. 

8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs.  May 
be  mounted  on  hay  baler. , 

Not  cheap  but  cheap  in  the  , 
long  run.  Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
847  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


For  All  Farm  Work 


44o20H.R 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


W 

«*•*  ■** 

PI1TSJ0KK 


**S£A-  A  ROOFING  ,  § 

Formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  KEarsTme  § 

Steel  Galvanized  Sheets.  Full  weight  1 

These  are  tho  most  satisfactory  rust-rosistinggalvanized  .AT*'  n1  '  ^  s  ?  f  = 

shoots  manufactured  for  Hooting,  Siding,  Tanks,  Silos,  "CV'I  ^  mi.P.liWw..?  i «£  . . E= 

Flumes,  Culverts,  etc.  The  Koystono  added  to  regular  brand  indicates  that  Copper  Steel  lapsed.  Sold  by  weight 
by  leading  metal  merchants.  For  fine  residences  and  public  buildings  use  JLIX8TONK  Copper  Steel  Rooting 
Tin  Plates.  Write  for  free  ‘‘Better  Buildings”  booklet  containing  building  plans  and  valuable  information. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W .  30th  St..  New  York 
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Sulphur,  Manure  and  Phosphate 

Last  year  we  had  several  articles  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Lipman  process  of 
using  sulphur  to  increase  the  availability 
of  phosphate  rock.  The  plan  of  this 
treatment  is  to  mix  manure,  soil,  ground 
phosphate  rock  and  sulphur  together  in 
the  form  of  a  compost.  Through  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  bacteria  it  appears  that  in  this 
mixture  all  or  part  of  the  sulphur  is 
changed  to  an  acid,  which  works  upon  the 
raw  phosphate  rock  to  make  it  more  avail¬ 
able.  Thus  the  raw  sulphur  under  these 
conditions  does  very  much  the  same  thing 
that  is  done  by  sulphuric  acid  when 
mixed  with  the  rock.  The  result  of  such 
mixing  is  what  is  known  as  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  which  has  come  to  be  the  most 
common  form  of  available  phosphorus, 
l’rof.  Lipman  conducted  various  experi¬ 
ments  with  this,  and  they  were  uniformly 
successful.  The  scientists  will  not  en¬ 
dorse  any  method  of  this  sort  until  it  has 
been  thoroughly  tried  out,  and  several 
of  the  experiment  stations  prepared  to  test 
this  new  method.  The  experiment  station 
of  Iowa  at  Ames  has  issued  Research  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  43.  and  this  gives  the  result  of 
some  laboratory  tests  to  show  the  effect  of 
sulphur  and  manure  on  phosphate  rock. 
This  is  a  technical  bulletin,  and  would  not 
perhaps  be  particularly  interesting  to  a 
plain  farmer,  but  the  substance  of  it  is 
that  when  the  sulphur  was  added  to  the 
manure  and  the  phosphate  rock,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  latter  was  greatly  increased. 
It  was  clearly  evident  that  the  sulphur 
was  responsible  for  this  increase  in  avail¬ 
ability.  Where  sulphur  and  manure  were 
used  together,  the  gain  was  greatest,  and 
the  chemists  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
from  the  results  obtained  in  the  labora¬ 
tory.  the  vise  of  sulphur  and  manure  in 
connection  with  the  rock  is  of  economic 
value.  If  was  also  shown  that  manure 
alone  had  some  power  of  increasing  the 
availability  of  phosphate,  but  this  in¬ 
crease  was  very  much  greater  when  the 
manure  and  sulphur  were  used  together. 
The  figures  show  that  when  the  sulphur, 
manure  and  phosphate  were  put  in  the 
ground  together  the  rock  phosphate 
was  made  available  fast  enough  to  supply 
the  needs  of  any  growing  crop.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  of  course,  whether  such 
practice  can  be  made  profitable  with  the 
present  price  of  sulphur  and  including  the 
cost  of  labor.  The  Iowa  scientists  figure 
that  it  would  require  about  -400  lbs.  of 
sulphur  to  convert  one  ton  of  raw  phos¬ 
phate  rock  into  the  acid  phosphate  repre¬ 
senting  the  available  phosphorus  in  two 
tons  of  commercial  acid  phosphate.  The 
question  is  whether  sulphur  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  cheaply  enough,  and  whether  the 
cost  of  mixing  and  applying  would  be  too 
expensive.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  pro¬ 
cess  Dr.  Lipman  hit  upon  a  very  valuable 
and  suggestive  idea.  If  it  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  economically  we  believe  that  this 
combined  use  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
will  prove  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  our 
farmers. 


Pickles  as  Good  as  Your  Grandmother 
Used  to  Make 
Part  III. 

Spiced  Grapes. — To  five  pounds  of 
grapes  take  throe  pounds  of  sugar,  one 
pint  of  vinegar,  three  <>r  four  sticks  ol 
cinnamon  and  one  tablespoon  of  whole 
cloves.  Wash  the  grape*  and  remove  the 
skins  and  lay  aside.  Cook  the  grape 
pulp  long  enough  to  loosen  the  seeds,  or 
about  10  minutes;  strain  through  a  col¬ 
ander  to  remove  the  seeds  and  combine 
with  the  skins,  spices,  sugar  and  vinegar. 
Put  the  mixture  over  the  fire,  cook  for 
about  an  hour,  or  until  of  the  right  con¬ 
sistency.  If  possible  use  grapes  for  this 
recipe  that  slip  out  of  their  skins  easily. 

Tomato  Ketchup.' — One-half  bushel 
ripe  tomatoes,  two  lemons,  four  medium- 
M/.ed  onions,  two  cups  brown  sugar,  one- 
thin!  cup  salt,  two  small  red  peppers, 
one  tablespoon  powdered  mustard,  one 
tablespoon  whole  cloves,  one  tablespoon 
allspice,  two  sticks  cinnamon,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  popper  corns,  two  bay  leaves,  one 
pint  cider  vinegar.  Wash  the  tomatoes, 
cut  in  pieces  and  cook  with  the  lemon, 
sugar,  chopped  peppers  and  onions  for 
1  hours,  or  until  of  the  desired  con¬ 
sistency.  Strain  through  a  coarse  sieve 
or  colander,  then  add  the  spices  (tied  in 
a  hagt.  salt  and  vinegar  .  Return  to  the 
fire  and  continue  cooking  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  thickens.  Pour  the  hot  liquid  into 
sterilized  bottles  and  seal  with  sterilized 
corks  (heat  corks  10  minutes  in  boiling 
water).  Drive  the  cork*  into  the  bottles 
and  seal  with  paraffin  or  sealing  wax. 


urn  cauliflowers,  one  cup  salt,  one  and 
one-fourth  pints  small  unions,  one  gallon 
water,  three  small  rod  poppers,  two  quarts 
vinegar,  one-fourth  cup  white  mustard 
seed,  one  tablespoon  celery  seed.  Wash 
the  cauliflower  and  break  up  into  small 
flowerets.  Make  a  brine  of  the  salt  and 
water  and  allow  the  cauliflower,  onions 
and  peppers  to  stand  in  this  mixture*  for 
24  hours.  In  the  morning  drain  off  the 
brine  and  heat,  the  vegetables,  together 
with  the  vinegar,  mustard  seed  and  celery 
seed,  until  the  cauliflower  is  tender.  Pack 
and  seal  in  sterilized  jars. 

Sweet  Pic  keep  Watermelon  Rind.— 
Boil  2)4  lbs.  of  watermelon  rind  cut  in 
on  e-in  on  square  in  half  a  gallon  of  salt 
wafer  ( )£  cup  salt,  to  *4  gallon  water) 
for  15  minutes.  Drain  off  the  salt  water 
and  allow  the  watermelon  rind  to  soak  in 
cold  water  until  tin*  flavor  of  the  salt  has 
disappeared.  Then  drain  off  the  clear 
water  and  soak  the  bind  over  night  in 
lime  wafer  (2  oz.  lime  to  1  gal.  water). 
In  the  morning  drain  off  the  liquid,  add 
the  watermelon  to  syrup  made  by  boiling 
together  two  cups  brown  sugar,  two  cups 
eider  vinegar  and  *,4  teaspoon  whole 
cloves,  one  stick  cinnamon  and  %  tea¬ 
spoon  mace.  Cook  until  the  rind  is  clear 
and  transparent.  Pack  and  seal  in  hot 
sterilized  jars. 

Pickled  Beets. — Select  young  beets, 
prepare  as  usual  for  cooking  and  boil  un¬ 
til  tender.  Plunge  each  separately  in 
cold  water  and  by  giving  the  stem  a  slight 
twist  the  skin  will  slip  off.  Cut  the  beets 
into  slices  crosswise  and  in  lengthwise 
strips.  Pack  in  a  sterilized  crock  large 
enough  to  hold  sufficient  liquid  to  cover 
them:  Syrup:  To  2  qts.  of  vinegar  add 
5U  cup*  brown  sugar,  cook  until  a  syrup 
of  the  desired  consistency  is  obtained : 
skim  the  mixture  frequently;  the  last  half 
of  the  cooking  add  a  spice  bag  containing 
one  teaspoon  each  of  whole  cloves,  all¬ 
spice,  mustard  seed  and  eight  peppercorns. 


Pour  the  spieod  vinegar  liquid  over  Ihe 
beets  and  allow  to  remain  for  24  hours. 
The  following  day  drain  off  the  syrup  and 
bring  to  the  boiling  point  and  boil  for  10 
minutes.  Pack  flu*  beets  in  sterilized  jar*, 
allowing  enough  room  for  tile  syrup  to 
cover  each  piece.  Pour  the  hot  syrup  over 
the  beets  and  seal  airtight  . 

Mustard  Pickles.- -Vegetables  :  <  )ne 

quart  cauliflower,  one  quart  small  cucum¬ 
bers  (whole),  1)4  pints  large  cucumbers 
(sliced),  114  pints  small  onions  (whole), 
five  sweet  peppers  (green),  five  sweet  pep¬ 
pers  (red).  Brine:  One  gallon  water, 
%  cup  salt.  Dressing:  One-half  gallon 
cider  vinegar,  1  lb.  brown  sugar,  seven 
tablespoons  powdered  mustard.  /  oz. 
turmeric,  }/i  oz.  curry  powder,  one  table¬ 
spoon  crushed  celery  seed,  six  tablespoons 
cornstarch,  %  teaspoon  cayenne.  Wash 
and  prepare  the  vegetables  by  .slicing  the 
large  cucumbers,  chopping  the  peppers  and 
separating  flic  cauliflower  into  small  flow¬ 
erets.  None  of  the  vegetables  should  be 
left  in  larger  pieces  than  2)4  in-  Soak  all 
of  the  vegetables  in  the  brine  for  24  hours. 
Then  drain  off  the  brine  and  soak  for  two 
or  three  hours  in  clear  cold  water  to 
freshen.  Prepare  a  liquor  of  one-half 
cider  vinegar  and  water  and  scald  the 
vegetables  in  this  for  15  minutes,  or  until 
tender.  Prepare  the  dressing  by  combin¬ 
ing  and  rubbing  all  the  dry  ingredients 
together  until  smooth,  then  add  gradually 
the  vinegar  that  lias  been  heated.  Cook 
in  a  double  boiler  until  the  mustard  sauce 
thickens.  Drain  the  ver 'tables  while  hot 
carefully  and  pour  the  hot.  dressing  over 
them.  Combine  thoroughly,  pack  and  seal 
into  hot  sterilized  jars. 

Sweet  Pickled  Peaches.-  -One-half 
peck  peaelies.  1%  pints  vinegar.  1%  cups 
water,  2)4  lbs.  sugar.  4  oz.  stick  cinna¬ 
mon,  1  oz.  ginger,  2  oz.  whole  cloves.  Se¬ 
lect  firm,  slightly  under-ripe  clingstone 
peaches.  Scald  the  fruit  to  remove  the 
skins,  then  pare.  Stick  each  peach  with 
four  whole  cloves.  Prepare  a  syrup  of 
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the  water  and  sugar  and  then  add  the 
peaches,  a  lew;  at  a  time,  and  boil  for  15 
minute*.  Cool  the  mixture  quickly  and 
let  stand  for  three  hours.  Put  the  mix¬ 
ture  through  a  colander  and  drain  off  the 
syrup;  to  it  add  the.  vinegar  and  spices 
and  cook  for  15  minutes;  now  add  the 
peaches  and  cook  the  whole  mixture  for 
50  minutes.  Allow  to  stand  over  night 
and  in*  the  morning  drain  off  the  syrup 
and  boil  for  20  minutes.  Put,  the  peaches 
into  the  syrup  mixture  again  and  cook  for 
15  minutes,  or  until  the  fruit  is  clear  and 
tender.  Pack  in  hot  sterilized  jars  and 
seal  airtight. 

Oil  Pickles. — Fit  r  quarts  small  cu¬ 
cumber*  (sliced),  1  pint  white  onions 
(sliced),  1  gal.  water.  )4  cup  salt,  1  oz. 
white  mustard  seed,  1  oz.  white  celery 
seed,  1)4  cups  salad  oil.  Prepare  the 
vegetables  and  .  allow  to  stand  for  24 
hours  in  the  brine  made  of  the  salt  and 
water.  In  the  morning  drain  off  the  brine 
and  rinse  in  cold  water,  and.  add  the  oil 
and  spices.  Mix  thoroughly  and  pack  the 
mixture  in  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

Pickled  Onions.— Peel,  wash  and  put 
onions  of  uniform  size  ( )4  to  %  in.)  in 
brine,  using  two  cups  of  salt  to  2  qts.  of 
water.  Let  stand  two  days ;  pour  off 
brine,  cover  with  fresh  brine  aud  let  stand 
two  days  longer.  Remove  from  brine, 
wash,  and  pack  in  jars,  cover  with  hot 
vinegar  to  which  whole  cloves,,  cinnamon 
and  allspice  have  been  added  (one  table¬ 
spoon  each  of  spices  to  1  gal.  vinegar). 

Corn  Relish. — One  and  one-half  dozen 
ears  sweet  corn,  one  cabbage  (medium 
size),  four  onions,  1  qt.  vinegar,  three 
tablespoons  mustard,  one  tablespoon  cel¬ 
ery  salt,  two  cups  sugar,  three  green 
sweet  peppers,  three  red  sweet  peppers, 
)4  cup  salt.  Select  absolutely  fresh,  ten¬ 
der  corn,  and  cut  from  the  ear.  Chop 
cabbage,  onions  and  peppers.  Mix  all 
ingredients  together  and  boil  40  minutes. 
Pack  and  sea  1  in  hot  sterilized  jars. 

ELIZABETH  H.  BOHN. 
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Extra  Help  and  High 
Wages,  or  — 

THE  old  way  of  cutting  corn  by  hand 
was  the  nightmare  of  the  farmer  It 
meant  a  big  force  of  men,  a  big  expense 
and  gruelling,  slow,  irksome  work.  It  was 
not  always  possible  to  get  the  men  need¬ 
ed.  But  times  have  changed.  The  old 
way  has  stepped  aside  for  the  new,  better, 
easier  way. 

McCormick  and  Deering  Corn  Binders 

cut  the  corn  swiftly  and  neatly  when  the 
sweet,  nutritious  juices  which  make  the 
fodder  palatable  are  still  in  stalks  and 
blades. 

McCormick  and  Deering  corn  binders  are 
clean-built,  sturdy,  compact  and  easy  running. 
They  have  sufficient  traction  to  operate  success¬ 
fully  in  the  loose  ground  in  the  cornfield,  and 
cut  readily  the  toughest-fibered  cornstalk.  One 
of  these  machines  drawn  by  a  tractor  or  three 
good  horses,  a  two-man  outfit,  will  harvest  from 
five  to  seven  acres  a  day,  cutting  and  binding 
the  whole  crop  in  neat,  convenient  bundles. 

The  many  unusual  features  of  these  machines 
that  are  responsible  for  their  time  and  labor- 
saving  qualities  will  be  shown  you  by  a  nearby 
International  dealer,  or  you  can  get  full  informa¬ 
tion  by  writing  the  address  below. 


The  Full  Line  of  International 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows  Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (All  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  Corn  Shellers 
Huskers  aud  Shredders 
Hay  Presses  Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers  Feed  Griuders 
Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Planters 

Drills 

Cultivators 

Shellers 


Corn  Machines 

Motor  Cultivators 


Ensilage  Cutters 
Binders  Pickers 
Husker-Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 
Cream  Separators  (Belted) 
Kerosene  Engines 
MotorTrucks  GasolineEngines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons  Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks  Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America,  Inc. 

Chicago  USA 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GF.T  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  whi  Can  Se’i 

and  can  devote  jomc  time  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  n.. . 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St..  SIDNEY.  N.  V. 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

investigate  the  reliable  Green  Mountain.  Send 
for  circulars  describing  long-life,  tight 
construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Ce.,  338 West  Si.,  Rutland,  VI. 


| GREEN 

MOUNTAIN! 

H_JL 

iVrlHi 

Buys  I 

I  Light  running,  easy  cleaning, 
clouo  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

Sepnratora  are  guaranteed  a  life-tlmo 

~  gainst  defect*  in  material  and  workman- 
bip.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  all  sold  on 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL  , 

«tnd  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  j 
own  cost  and  more  by  what  they  nurc.  Postal 
brings  Free  (Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  tho 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  19J  i 

Rlbaugh-Dovcr  Co.  2171IY1ar»hallBI.ChlcaIO, 


MINERAL1 
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over 


HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MIRtRAl  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ate..  Pittsburg.  P» 


Nixon’s  Black  Leghorns 

hens,  36.  I'Ul.l)  C.  MXOX. 


Breeding  hens.  S2. 
CWk  birds,  raised  liv 
govemm.-ut  reco-d 

Quskcrloirn,  N. 


OUIPVC  22c  ea.;  $20  per  100— Wynr  cto  tea  P 
UniblVO  Rocks  and  Reds  3  mos.  old  L 

niinirc  Pullets,  Breeding  Drakes.  Pekin,  J, 
UUlllVw  Rouen  and  Runner  Ducku 
Sl, OH  A  M  I’Ol’I.TKY  FA  KM.  11.84,  IMio.iditlll*.  i’».  s 


Wanted  Goslings  and  Ducklings 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist,  Darien,  Conn. 


Wanted- Y OUNG  TURKEYS 

ANI)  YOUNG  CHICKS.  100  to  500.  State  mice. 
G.  STUART,  Gkanitk  Springs,  New  York 

■WhileTheyXjast!!!!! 

SANBORN  STRAIN  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

Now  two  months  old.  Free  rnngu  and  milk  fed  stock  ; 
S4  each,  Express  paid.  Address 

HARRY  E.  NICHOLS.  R  F.  0.  No.  1.  Whition  Farm.  Oaatning.  If.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds 

and  Ituff  Wyandottea.  Eggs.  &‘Z— 15. 
LEON  SAGE  -  Crown  Point,  Nkw  York 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

b.C.  White  Leghorns.  H.I. Reds,  Barret!  Rocks.  3000  Chicks, 
4600  Eggs,  weekly.  Circular:  A.  B.  HALL, Wallingford.  Conn. 


SA5  Ten  White  Wyandotte  Chicks »  "M' 

Well  grown.  SO.  ttKOKUB  HENSCHEIf,  Baslilngton,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandottes  'S“IS,°K  S& 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTKY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 


41 1|  I  AGAItA  QIALITV’  RAItKKD  KiM  US  from 
H  Park’s  Pedigreed  stoek.  3  yearling  hens.  Pedigreed 
Male  si  5.  Mrs.  J4MF.S  COLLI >8,  Prentice  St..  Lockport,  N  V 

BP  not/  Anril  Ptillolo  *1-85*  k-Thompson  strains. 
.  HOCK,  April  ruiieis  EL  filtlTON  FARM,  DarUnnton,  Md. 

7  Light  Brahma  Hens  Forest  Farm,  Hooka  way,  N.  J. 

BLACK  J ERSEY  GIANTS 

Gieenish-hlaek  feathers;  yellow  skin;  very  hardy; 
last  growers;  very  large;  best  for  back  yard  or 
farm.  Eggs  and  chicks  our  specialty.  Kreo  descrip- 
tivecireular.  Sussex  Farm,  Route  2,  Itelmar,  N.  j. 


Pearl  Guinea  EggsTsir3ty 

L.  O.  QUIGLEY,  .  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Pearl  and  White  Guinea 
Hatching  Eggs  Wanted 

State  prices  and  how  soon  delivery  could  be  made. 

Greystone  Poultry  Farm,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Walls 


Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  aie  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  clucks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
f'^por.r.Z  7,’y  crvmcd  i.i  core  rf 
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|  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  19,  1919. 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  liens. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Garret  W.  Buck.  N.  J . 

1st  yr. 
1956 

2dyr.Wk.Tofl 
1366  48  1493 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1548 

1192 

35 

1124 

Otto  U.  Lehrs.  N.  J . 

1474 

1245 

28 

1212 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

16X9 

1488 

34 

1319 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

1443 

1533 

27 

1317 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J . 

1199 

1291 

39 

1131 

George  0.  Ward,  Me . 

1459 

1381 

36 

1257 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I . . 

1867 

837 

48 

1443 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass .  1635  1060 

25 

1168 

Holliston  Hill  Pool.  Fm. .Mass. 

1985 

1176 

35 

1361 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

1573 

1035 

23 

944 

Victors.  Roiehenbuch.  Pa . 

1 1)38 

899 

41 

909 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J . 

Wiiburtha  Poultry  Farm N.  J.. 

1662 

1137 

44 

1026 

1214 

994 

42 

768 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Deptford  Poultry  Fanil,  N.  J ..  1447  1245  28 

1119 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

1302 

1111 

28 

949 

J.  M.  Jones.  N.J . 

1854 

1272 

30 

1138 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y .  1445  1173 

40 

1310 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry,  {’a . 

1412 

1044 

16 

832 

1322 

1 123 

34 

1113 

Uablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  ,J. 

1598 

1288 

28 

1134 

Lusscrolt  Faun,  N.  J . 

B.C.  Moore.  N.J . 

1761 

1266 

51 

1426 

1485 

1215 

29 

956 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  J . 

1410 

1090 

29 

1307 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  S.  Tntbili.  N.  J . 

1460 

1263 

12 

897 

1721 

1598 

14 

1005 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  1 .  1513  1193 

22 

979 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.J  . 

1483 

1223 

35 

981 

Wiiburtha  Poultry  Farm.  N  J. 

1253 

1069 

48 

1127 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  ami  Howland.  Vt .  1591 

836 

29 

901 

W.  P.  Laing,  N.  J . 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.J . 

897 

919 

35 

1376 

1279 

1009 

25 

768 

8.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Fanil.  N.J...  1522  964 

30 

1059 

II.  W.  Collingwood,  N.J . 

1425 

1325 

39 

1126 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

1231 

34 

974 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1479 

1153 

34 

884 

Thomas  Henry,  Pn . 

1522 

1 193 

27 

1198 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J . 

1635 

1345 

26 

1210 

Underbill  Bros.,  N.J . 

I960 

1275 

59 

1605 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard.  Pa.... 

1082 

891 

29 

1202  , 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn .  1937  1451 

49 

1443  | 

E.  A.  Ballard,  l’a . 

1843 

1704 

50 

1255 

Will  Barron,  England . 

2053 

1509 

53 

1378  : 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  ,).. 

1425 

1128 

51 

12S7 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1698 

1485 

59 

1179 

Cloveriawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

1734 

1540 

53 

1353 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J .  . 

1674 

1409 

48 

1162  l 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

1489 

58 

1166 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1649 

1362 

52 

1411 

Clias.  Duval,  Jr.,  N.J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.J  . 

1728 

1527 

55 

1223 

1714 

1061 

49 

952 

R  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.J . 

1595 

1250 

52 

1268  . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

1772 

1438 

52 

1160 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.J . 

1772 

1308 

56 

1529 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

1244 

53 

1270 

B.  Frank  Grunzig.  N.J . 

1277 

1089 

52 

1123 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

1622 

1373 

55 

1390 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

1527 

1141 

53 

1203 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio.... 

1616 

1113 

53 

1321 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn _ 

1774 

1221 

42 

1197 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

I486 

1362 

43 

1116 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm..  Mass. 

2114 

1489 

38 

850 

Piuebeach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . . 

1412 

1368 

51 

1485 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.J  . 

1719 

1573 

51 

1298 

1851 

1 776 

55 

1323 

Luywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. . . 

1867 

1243 

54 

1522 

Fred  .1,  Mathews,  N.J . 

1755 

1619 

49 

1485 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

1012 

1445 

32 

1253 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

1673 

1331 

39 

1313 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.J . 

1843 

1 492 

56 

1367 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1851 

1464 

52 

1426 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . . 

1635 

1462 

54 

1121 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

1117 

1538 

54 

1504 

Oakland  Farm.  N.  J . 

1 655 

1219 

52 

1286 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

1526 

1295 

48 

125$ 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

1690 

58 

1521 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1815 

1434 

46 

1245 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N..I . 

1614 

1404 

39 

1199 

Shadowhrook  Farm.  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

1620 

1243 

43 

1101 

1666 

1462 

46 

1179 

Pinohurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa. . . . 

1884 

1368 

52 

1595 

Herman  F.  Bonder,  N.J . 

1802 

1456 

52 

1320 

A .  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

1716 

1376 

49 

1117 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

1353 

1159 

53 

1187 

Tenacro'Ponltry  Farm.  N  J.... 

1312 

1260 

49 

1221 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1702 

1474 

52 

1355 

Training  School,  N.J . 

1535 

1104 

42 

1112 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt.  N.  J . 

•>2 1 2 

1471 

57 

1462 

Sburts  and  Voegtleu,  N.  J  . 

21 15 

1282 

36 

1346 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J . 

1883 

1310 

50 

1274 

White  House  Poultry  Fin..  N.  J. 

1489 

1452 

46 

1323 

W.  K.  Wixson.  Pa . 

1959 

1714 

41 

1186 

Willanna  Farm,  N.J . 

1915 

1559 

53 

1208 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J  . 

18% 

1462 

51 

1293 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.  J .  1448  1629 

39 

912 

Homy  Singer,  N.J  . 

1137 

1098 

44 

T2H0 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J . 

1407 

1293 

46 

1022 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  1746  1398 

45 

1:196 

1'  red  C  Nixon,  N.  J . 

1758 

1227 

48 

1325 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J . 

17.54 

1288 

26 

959 

Totals .  161875  129499  1243  121064 


The  seventh  annual  poultry  convention 
will  be  hold  at  the  Agricultural  College. 
Amherst.  Mass.,  July  30-Aug.  1.  Plans 
have  been  made  to  have  this  convention 
the  most  interesting  and  important  poul¬ 
try  event  that  has  yet  been  held  in  New 
England.  The  egg-laying  contests  have 
brought  a  new  element  into  the  poultry 
business.  We  are  beginning  to  have  cor-  j 
tiffed  breeding,  and  plans  for  properly  ’ 
culling  are  being  worked  out.  The  art 
of  judging  hens  for  egg  production  with¬ 
out  using  the  trap-nest  has  been  well 
developed.  It  will  be  made  a  strong 
feature  of  this  gathering.  Among  other 
novelties  will  be  a  lecture  on  aviation  by 
jin  expert  who  had  various  experience 
daring  the  war.  A  fine  programme  has 
been  prepared  and  it  will  pay  any  New 
England  hen  man  to  attend. 


Farmers  are  getting  the  following 
prices  from  middlemen :  Corn,  $1.75  per 
bn.;  wheat.  $2.50;  oats,  75c.  Eggs.  43c 
per  doz. ;  farmers  shipping  to  New  York 
City  commission  men  receive  Otic  per  do/,. 
Prime  steers.  $12.25  per  cwt. ;  milk,  $3.15 
per  cwt..  1  per  cent  fat.  Potato  fields  look 
well  and  promising ;  most  corn  fields  are 
ruined,  due  to  the  cutworm  and  wire- 
worm.  Ilay,  wheat  and  rye  will  yield 
well;  also  early-sown  oats,  according  to 
the  present  outlook.  j.  L.  K. 

p  pa 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  True  Value 

Unadilla  silos  have  not  advanced  in 
accordance  with  increases  in  prices  of 
lumber  and  labor.  The  Unadilla  today 
is  even  a  better  buy  than  it  ever  was. 

We  offer  the  benefit  of  pur  big  purchases  of 
lumber  and  materials,  and  economy  in  manufactur* 
ing  a  large  number  of  silos.  The  popularity  of 
Unadilla  Silos  among  dairymen  and  stockmen  makes 
this  economy  and  these  low  prices  possible. 

You  can  get  your  Unadilla  erected  in  time, 
before  corn  harvest  if  you  act  promptly.  We  have 
special  facilities  for  late  season  shipments  on  silos 
of  any  size. 

Present  prices  are  not  guaranteed.  We  may  be 
forced  to  increase.  But  we  do  guarantee  all  pur¬ 
chases  against  any  decline  in  prices  this  season. 

Choose  the  Unadilla.  It  offers  you  true  value. 
It  has  been  and  is,  the  choice  of  leading  dairymen 
and  stockmen. 

Learn  why.  Send  for  oar  big. 

Well  illustrated  catalog  and  prices 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y or  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


4  A  AAA  QUALITY  Per  Week  from 
lU,UUU  CHICKS  Bi"PuvSERResC#r(l 

mean  prompt  delivery  of  your  order,  by  parcel  post  prepaid.  Hatches  of 
over  a  million  chicks  per  year  make  these  prices  possible. 

100  50  25 

White  Leghorns,  Pen  3  $14.00  $7.50  $4.00 

Brown  Leghorns  16.00  8.50  4.50 

R.  I.  Reds  18.00  9.50  5.00 

Last  hatch  July  22nd 

!  trade  mark  Safe  delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed.  Booklet  Free. 

W.  F,  HILLPOT  Box  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Ring  Necked  Pheasants 

Lay  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year. 
Why  raise  chickens  to  eat  when 
these  are  much  more  profitable  and 
raised  as  easily?  Weigh  3  pounds  at 
six  months,  and  bring  $1.00  a  pound 
in  the  market.  Set  the  eggs  under 
chickens — feed  and  care  for  the 
youug  the  way  you  would  chickens. 
Are  economical  as  they  only  require 
one-half  as  much  food.  Are  very 
hardy  and  not  subject  to  disease. 
Best  eating  bird  in  America.  Eggs 
guaranteed  from  vigorous,  healthy, 
unrelated  stoek. 

$  0.00  for  15  eggs 
35.00  for  100  eggs 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  00  eggs  per  year.  We 
guarantee  our  breeding  stock  to  be 
the  best  in  the  country  as  they  are 
entirely  wild  trapped  Mallards  and 
not  the  coarse  semi-wild  strain. 

$  5.00  for  15  eggs 
25.00  for  100  eggs 


THIS  IS  JUST  THE  RIGHT  TIME  TO  SET  THESE  EGGS 
AS  THE  BIROS  WILL  MATURE  BY  EARLY  FALL 
Send  yaur  order  in  al  once  with  check  or  money 
order  and  we  will  make  immediate  shipment. 

Bloomfield  Farms 

1  722  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Hummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks  S 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

Bar  Koch,  Big  Healthy  Fellows,  per  100  $15.00;  60 — $8.50 
It.  I.  RciIn,  Buie  Ribbon  Strain,  “  16.00;  50 —  8.25 

b.C.  ltruu  a  Leghorn,  Evsrl&y  Stn.  “  16.00;  50 —  8.50 

Aiicoiiuh.  Handsome  Fowls  4<  20.00;  50— 10.50 

8.  C.  \V.  Leghorn  “  14.00;  50 —  1.75 

We  solicit  your  business  on  a  square  ileal  Iu»>ih — live  arrival,  par¬ 
rel  post — {Mid.  C.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO..  R.  D.  A.  Ficnchtown,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Kkus  for  hatching.  Lady  Eglantine 
Strain.  Record— 314  eggs  Sur¬ 
prising  low  prire.  Write  for  catalog,  five. 

Dr.  PRUDHOMME,  Box  R,  THURMONT  MARYLAND 


Wanted  500W.LeghornPullets 

3  months.  J.  N.  BHIl  Alt  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY  BARRON  ENGLISH  STRAIN 

With  Egg  records  np  to  274  Eggs  in  one  year  3  OoO 
Breeders  on  tree  farm  range,  inoculated  and  free 
from  lice.  The  great  Winter  Layers.  Baby  chieos 
on  short  notice.  Capacity  10.000  weekly.  The  kind 
that  live  if  given  half  a  chance  and  mature  into  great 
Winter  layers.  Safe  arrival  of  chicks  guaranteed 
by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  A  Hatch  every  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  Circular  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS 
Bo*  7S  '  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York 


and  B  eesst‘  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

importation  in  1917.”  Cockerels  and  Pallets  from 
matings  of  277-282  dams  to  283-egg  sires;  250-276  dams 
to  283  sires.  E.  B.  Gates,  Lincoln,  Delaware 


QUEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

a  7  < 


( Ba rron  Foundation ) 

Wo  now  offer  a  limited  number  of  pullets  batch¬ 
ed  in  April.  And  April,  you  know,  is  considered 
ojf  many  the  best  date  in  the  year  for  producing 
winter  layers.  You  better  order  at  once.  If 
further  information  is  desired  write  for  free 
folder  For  July  delivery  the  pries  is  $2  each. 

QUEENSBURY  FARMS 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

March  and  April  Hatched 

Price  S2.00  to  S2.50  each. 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  April  PULLETS.  Trapnested, 
heavy  laying  stock,  ?l.3&.  a  BRITON  FARM.  Oarliagtsn.  MS. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  Bud  Leghorns,  Bar.  Rocks.  Parcel 
Post  Service.  Cir.  Free.  Guarantee  Satis- 
faction.  JACOB  NEIM0ND.  Box  2.  McAliitsrville,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


For  Sale— 100  Rabbits  lied  Belgian,  New 

Zealand,  2)*  to  1  months  old.  4.  K,  KILL.mikkckr.  Bd.o,  s.Y. 


P- „  •  |  Limited  quantity 

|  0l  UfllC  young  breeding 
slock  from  noted 

Prize  Winning  New  Zealand  Rabbits 

This  is  Choice  Stock.  Illustrated 
catalogue  explains  in  detail. 

ROCHESTER  BABBITRY 

1013  Monroe  St-  Rochester.  Ind. 

P.  S.  Wo  brood  our  own  slock. 


Flemish  Giant  RABBITS 

Pedigreed  stoek;  reasonable. 

EQUITY  KABBITRY,  21  Station  St.,  Quincy,  Mass. 


RR^dS  Belgians,  Flemish  Giants,  English  and  Dutch  Hares  Registered 

You  can  buy  your  Foundation  for  a  trifle  more  than  Common  Stock  iron. 

First  Prize  Winners  of  this  Country  and  England 

Boston.  Jan.  1919.  Three.  Muncie,  i.'tl.  Feb  1919,  Two  Grand  Rapids.  Mich..  Apr  1919.  Nine  Prize  Winters 

The  offspring  of  this  quality  is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  the  offspring  of  poor  stock. 

1  Guarantee  Satisfaction  and  Safe  Delivery,  anywhere  in  America,  or  Money  Kefunded. 

JOSEPH  BLANK  Dept  A,  428  Highland  Avc,  MT.  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Because  of  a  general  strike  by  the  long¬ 
shoremen  it  is  impossible  to  deliver  ship¬ 
ments  consigned  to  New  York  markets. 
We  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  pro¬ 
ducers  dispose  of  their  goods  at  the  near¬ 
by  markets  and  save  loss.  The  express 
and  railroad  will  not  honor  claims  arising 
out  _of  this  condition  if  they  have  per¬ 
formed 'thefr  part  of  the  service. 

I  am  enclosing  some  literature  handed 
me  by  the  agent  of  the  Angola  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  who  is  operating  in  the 
towns  about  here.  Tie  is  trying  to  sell 
shares  of  stock  in  order  that  a  plant  may 
be  constructed  in  Buffalo,  X.  Y..  their 
tires  now  being  made  in  another  com¬ 
pany’s  factory.  The  inducement  for  buy¬ 
ing  is  not  only  the  large  dividends  and 
increase  in  value  of  stock  promised,  but 
also  the.  privilege  of  purchasing  the 
Angola  tires  direct  from  the  factory  at 
a  saving  of  40  per  cent  and  5  per  cent 
from  the  company’s  current  price  list, 
which  is  about  the  same  as  those  of 
other  tire  companies.  Is  this  a  reliable 
compnnv  to  deal  with?  m.  m. 

No.  York. 

Those  who  are  asked  to  invest  in  the 
stock  of  the  Angola  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
on  the  strength  of  the  above  inducements 
will  do  well  to  reflect  upon  the  operations 
of  A.  C.  Bidwell  of  the  International 
Automobile  League  and  International 
Automobile  League  &  Tire  Co.  of  Buffalo,. 
N.  Y.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Bid- 
well  sold  memberships  in  the  so-called 
League  and  stock  in  the  tire  company, 
making  precisely  the  same  inducements 
to  secure  memberships  in  one  case  and 
stock  subscriptions  in  the  other.  After 
selling  stock  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars,  Bidwell  was  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  Federal  grand  jury  for 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  and  finally 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge.  We  do  not 
know  that  Bidwell  has  any  interest  in 
the  Angola  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  but  the 
stock-selling  scheme  is  essentially  the 
same,  and  the  best  basis  for  judging  the 
future  of  stock  promotion  schemes  of  this 
kind  is  the  record  of  others  of  a  similar 
nature  which  have  gone  before  them. 
( )ur  advice  to  the  public  is.  that  if  the 
Angola  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  desirous  of 
establishing  a  tire  factory  in  Buffalo,  to 
let  C  dicers  finance  their  own  opera¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  reason  why  farmers 
or  others  should  invest  a  penny  in  the 
proposition. 


Inclosed  find  receipt  of  a  gasoline  lan¬ 
tern  bought  of  the  Douglas-Cristy  Co., 
210  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  At  the 
given  date  I  bought  a  gasoline  lantern 
through  an  agent  of  the  above  firm.  The 
lantern  was  sent  to  my  address.  After 
taking  same  out  of  container  at  my  home 
I  found  lantern  damaged  and  unfit  to 
use.  I  returned  the  article  promptly  next 
day.  and  in  reply  they  stated  that  I 
should  have  opened  container  in  presence 
of  postmaster  to  show  damaged  condi¬ 
tion.  My  home  is  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
postoflice,  and  it  is  an  unusual  thing  to 
demand  unpacking  in  presence  of  local 
postmaster,  as  they  claimed  package  was 
injured./’  I  was  not  informed  that  lan¬ 
tern  W'hs  injured,  and  container  did  not 
show  any  rough  usage  to  demand  inspec¬ 
tion  for  that  reason.  The  Douglas-Cristy 
people  are  making  me  a  victim  of  circum¬ 
stances  in  refusing  to  send  me  a  lantern. 
I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  them 
and  the  agent  without  any  result.  The 
last  reply  the  firm  gave  me  was  that 
I  should  take  it  up  with  the  local  post¬ 
master.  The  latter  can  only  make  a  state¬ 
ment  of  lantern  from  what  I  have  said 
and  the  latter’s  return.  Please  take  it 
uii  with  those  people  to  have  the  return 
of  mv  money  or  a  lantern.  J.  S. 

New  York. 

Douglas-Cristy  Co.  succeeded  the  Pow¬ 
er  Light  Co.  with  which  many  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  have  had  much  difficulty  of  this  sort. 
The  concern  we  have  found  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  do  business  with  and  resents  our 
efforts  to  secure  satisfaction  for  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  representatives  first  make 
one  excuse  and  then  another.  The  less 
the  public  have  to  do  with  houses  of  this 
kind  the  more  trouble  and  annoyance  they 
will  avoid. 

Will  you  please  tell  us  tlier  the 
Ward  Publishing  Co.  of  Tilton,  N.  II.. 
is  reliable?  They  advertise  for  men. 
women  and  children  to  address  envelopes 
and  mail  advertising  matter  at  home, 


“I  1’KKSUME  you’re  mighty  glad  the 
war  is  over.”  “Well,  I  don’  jes’  know 
about  dat,”  answered  Mandy.  “Cose  Fee 
glad  to  have  m.v  Sam  back  home  an’  all 
dat.  but  I  jes’  know  I  ain’t  never  gwiue 
t’  get  money  from  him  so  regular  as  I  i 
did  while  he  wuz  in  de  army  an’  de  Gov¬ 
ernment  wuz  handlin’  his  financial  af¬ 
fairs.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


charging  10  cents  for  a  “book  explaining 
everything,”  the  10  cents  to  cover  cost  of 
postage.  w.  s. 

New  Ilam psh ire. 

This  is  a  scheme  to  got  country  people 
to  mail  circulars  of  one  fake  concern  or 
another  to  their  neighbors  or  to  list  of 
names  in  the  vicinity  .  Instead  of  paying 
for  the  work  as  promised  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement  it  is  agreed  to  pay  a  commission 
on  the  sales  resulting  from  the  circulars 
mailed.  All  this  class  of  work  at  home 
schemes  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  No 
self-respecting  person  would  want  to  mail 
such  circulars  as  these  schemers  desire  j 
to  distribute. 

I  enclose  circular  3f  Corporation  De¬ 
velopment  Co.  of  America.  Chicago,  Ill., 
that  c  me  yesterday.  Will  have  some 
money  to  invest  in  the  next  00  days.  The 
savings'  banks  are  the  best  for  me. 

Maryland.  M.  m.  ii. 

This  subscriber  is  wise  not  to  be  lured 
away  from  safe  and  sound  institutions  by 
the  promise  of  big  returns  on  his  money,  j 
The  circular  appeals  especially  to  holders 
of  bank  stock  and  presents  very  adroit 
arguments  to  show  that  money  is  worth 
at  least  12  per  cent,  and  the  suggestion  is 
held  out  that  the  Corporation  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.  will  pay  its  .stockholders  50  per 
cent  on  their  money.  This  suggestion  in 
itself  is  enough  to  cause  suspicion  and 
indicates  the  reckless  means  taken  to  se¬ 
cure  stock  subscriptions. 

What  a  lot  of  hot  air  one  gets  these 
days  about,  the  II.  C.  of  L.  and  the  fel¬ 
lows  who  are  responsible  for  these  condi¬ 
tions.  The  enclosed  “sample”  of  one  of 
the  reasons  for  these  inflated  values  to 
the  consumer  is  worth  a  man’s  while  to 
study  and  contemplate.  Here  we  have 
profits  of  0(M)  per  cent  and  more  prom¬ 
ised  to  the  11.  C.  of  L.  kicker  to  get  some 
of  his  hard  cash  back  through  Brother 
Schauble’s  awfully  generous  offer  to  turn 
.$25  into  .$.'{(>(>  (may  be)  for  you.  Now 
just  think  of  the  killing  generosity  of  this 
bunch;  they  only  want  15  per  cent  of  the 
profits.  Well,  I  do  not  blame  these  swin¬ 
dlers;  in  fact,  I  give  them  some  credit  for 
their  ingeunity.  But  the  fellow  I  do 
blame  is  the  sneak  who  would  take  the 
bait  of  GOO  per  cent,  profit  and  then  go  up 
to  the  front  row  at  meeting  and  cry 
“Amen”  to  the  parson’s  injunction  “Do 
unto  others,”  etc.  I  suppose  this  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  another  easy  way 
to  relieve  the  poor  of  their  burden  of 
cash.  So  I  thought  I’d  send  it  along  to 
the  “scheme  gallery”  of  Tiik  It.  N.-Y.  as 
a  specimen  of  the  Western  “air  domes” — ■ 
shot  in  Florida.  the  rube. 

Tennessee. 

The  above  refers  to  a  proposition  of 
Merchants’  Brokerage  Go.,  Kansas  Gitv, 
Mo.,  to  join  an  association  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  speculating  in  the  stock,  grain 
and  cotton  market.  The  usual  induce¬ 
ments  of  quick  riches  are  held  out  as  the 
bait.  It  is  of  course  the  cupidity  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  that  makes  it  possible  for 
promoters  and  financial  sharks  to  gather 
in  the  harvest  of  savings,  of  frugal  people 
on  schemes  of  this  kind.  If  the  public 
better  understood  the  character  of  the 
men  behind  these  schemes  they  would  not 
fall  such  easy  victims.  No  man’s  judg¬ 
ment  is  better  than  his  knowledge,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  share  in  the  caustic 
comment  of  “The  Rube.” 


Adams  Express  Company  state  that  in 
a  number  of  instances  where  claimants 
have  been  pressing  for  immediate  settle-  j 
ment  they  have  adjusted  claims  on  the 
basis” of  GO  per  cent  without  continuing 
the  investigation  to  a  finish.  They  stated 
that  if  such  a  proposition  would  interest 
us  or  our  claimants,  they  would  be  glad 
to  accord  us  the  same  consideration  ami 
adjust  all  claims  entered  within  the  pre¬ 
scribed  time  and  on  which  time  the  limita¬ 
tion  has  not  expired.  They  further  state 
that  it  would  naturally  be  their  prefer¬ 
ence  to  settle  all  claims  on  the  basis  of 
the  full  legal  liability  of  the  company 
when  the  investigation  is  completed,  and 
liability  is  established,  and  they  only 
make  the  suggestion  of  a  GO  per  cent  set¬ 
tlement  to  those  that  are  anxious  to  clean 
the  slate  immediately.  If  any  of  our 
people  who  sent  us  claims  feel  inclined 
to  accept  this  proposition  please  notify 
us.  and  we  will  be  guided  by  their  wishes. 


THERE  is  a  vast  difference  between  cut  silage  and 
macerated  silage.  ROSS  Ensilage  Cutters  cat  the  com. 
Each  particle  retains  its  juice.  Thus  the  entire  food  value 
goes  into  the  silo.  Ordinary  cutters  chew  and  beat  the  com, 
throwing  only  the  pulp  into  the  silo  and  allowing  most  of 
the  mice  to  run  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine. 

BETTER  SILAGE 


The  ROSS  is  the  only  machine 
on  which  the  cutting  apparatus 
is  equipped  with  a  ball-bearing  end- 
thrust  and  auxiliary  knife  adjustment. 
This  one  feature  makes  the  ROSS 
stand  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
other  silo  fillers.  It  is  responsible  for 
the  perfect  shear-like  cut  which  nips 
the  corn  slick  and  clean  from  the  first 
turn  of  the  wheel  until  the  last  pound 
of  rich,  juicy  silage  is  packed  into  the 
top  of  your  silo. 

ROSS  machines  have  self-con¬ 
forming  and  adjustable  bearings, 
angle  steel  frame,  four-sided  reversible 


Steel  cutting  bar,  angle  steel  blower  fan 
and  swivel  socket  for  blower  pipe. 

ROSS  machines  are  made  in 

both  types  and  in  a  full  range  of 
sizes.  There  is  a  ROSS  machine  to  work 
with  a  small  4  H.  P.  engine,  and  there 
are  big,  extra-heavy  ROSS  Cutters  for 
use  with  large  tractors  or  steam  power, 
which  have  unlimited  capacity. 

All  of  these  features  and  many 
interesting  points  about  silage  are 
fully  described  in  our  free  booklets, 
which  are  yours  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Get  these  books  today.  Your 
name  on  a  post  card  will  do. 


THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 

202  Warder  St. 

/ 


WHY  THE 

pum 

KNIVES  SHEAR  CLEAN 

For  satisfactory 

ensilage  cutting,  the 
knives  must  shear  keen 
and  clean — and  do  so  every 
time  around,  and  year  after 
year.  The  knives  and  shear 
plate  must  be  in  close,  per¬ 
fect  adjustment. 

The  adjustment  of  a  knife  on  a 
Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  is  simply 
a  matter  of  turning  two  bolts. 
And  the  shear  plate  U  double- 
nut  bolted  to  the  solid  one-pitet 
semi-steel  frame  —  it  never  gets 
out  of  alignment.  In  fact,  be- 
causeof  the  solid  one-piece  semi¬ 
steel  frame,  with  main-frame 
bearings  cast  in,  every  part  of  the 
Papec  cutting  mechanism  stays 
in  alignment.  The  solid  frame 
never  twists — it’s  always  true. 
Both  the  knives  and  the  shear 
plate  on  a  Papec  are  easily  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced  vuithout  dis¬ 
turbing  any  other  parts. 

Our  URL)  catalog  explains  tin- 
many  mechanical  features 
which  make  it  so  profitable  for 
you  to  “own  your  own”  Papec. 
Send  for  a  copy  today. 

Papec  Machine  Company 

110  Main  Street,  Shortsvillc,  N.Y. 

25  Distributing  Points  in  the  U.  S. 


l_ 


MakeaTractorofYourCar 

Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  Ford  and  other  cars. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.,  Box  48  C  Quincy,  Ill, 


That's  the  remarkable  roc- 1 
ord  of  Brictson  Pneu matio  I 
Tires.  Thousands  of  carl 
[owners  know  they  are  abso- 1 
[lately  proof  against  punct- 1 
tires,  blowouts,  ruts,  rim  I 
cuts.skidding.oil,  gasoline.  I 
Furthermore  they  are  I 

Guaranteed  tor  10,000  Mtiea  I 
Service.  Can  you  equal  thia  for  | 
tire  eliieiency  and  oconomy7 
TRY  ’EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Make  na  prove  it.  Don't  pay  If  I 
not  natialicd.  Write  to-day  for  I 
details  of  inoat  liberal,  convincing  I 
"  Free  Trial  1  ’  plan  ever  offered  I 
Sent  with  illustrated, descriptive  book  j 
The  Brictson  Mtj.  Co.  Dept.  123-79 
W.  O.  W.  Bid*..  Omaha,  Ncbr. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICn. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 


SOLVED 


Threshes  cowpeas  atul  soybeans 
front  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  tintT  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  -‘The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years."  W.  I-’.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand.”  It.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Tenu.  I’xp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Koyer  Pea  A  Bean  Thresher  Co.,Morrishmii,Tciin. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


The  Produce  Strike 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  was  tied 
up  four  days  this  week  by  a  strike  of 
truckmen  and  porters,  and  considerable 
perishable  produce  spoiled  on  the  docks 
or  in  yards.  Late  in  the  week  the  trouble 
was  settled,  and  at  this  writing  business 
is  getting  into  normal  conditions. 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  26,  1019. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here: 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  July,  $3.01  per  100  for 
3  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional  4c 
per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
extra  butterfat,  at  points  200  to  210 
miles  from  city. 


BUTTER. 

The  market  is  firm  and  slightly  higher. 

Creamery,  fancy  )b . 

Wood  to  Choice  . 51 

Lower  Unities . 46 

City  made .  44 

Hairy •  best  .......................... 

Common  to  good  .  46 

Packing-Stock .  42 

Process  .  45 
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CHEESE. 

Prices  are  one-half  cent  higher  on  the 
better  grades  of  whole  milk. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice .  30 

8klms,  best . . 24 

Fair  to  good .  12 

EGGS. 

Prices  are  higher  on  top  grades  of  fancy 
white  and  lower  on  medium  qualities. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy 

Medium  to  good  .  .. 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  heat .  54 

Common  to  good .  44 

Gathered,  best,  white .  !50 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  . 

Lower  grades . .  .. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Native  Steers  .7 . 12  00 

Bulls  .  6  00 

Cows .  .....  4  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  19  00 

Culls . 

Hogs . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 14  50 
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LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers  are  in  larger  supply  and 
mainly  lower.  Sales  are  reported  at : 
Fowls,  34c ;  roosters,  23c :  broilers,  40  to 
55c ;  ducks,  30  to  35c ;  geese,  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best .  .  48  <3  49 

Medium  to  good . 38  @  46 

Chickens  choice  lb .  42  @  43 

Fair  to  Good .  37  @  39 

Broilers,  lb .  45  w  55 

Fowls . 30  @  34 

Roosters . 19  @  20 

Ducks  .  34  @  35 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00  @9  50 


BEANS, 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . 

Medium  . . . 

Bed  Kidney . . . 

White  Kidney  ,  . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California . 


,10  25 
,  6  75 

6  25 

11  25 
11  75 

7  00 
,  9  00 


@11  75 
@  7  75 
@  7  75 
@13  00 
@12  25 
@  7  50 
@9  50 


FRUITS. 


Very  little  business  going  on  because 
of  the  strike.  The  prices  given  are  mainly 
those  prevailing  while  things  were  mov¬ 
ing  freely. 


Strawberries,  qt . 

Oranges,  box  . 

Lemons,  box  . . 

Grape  Fruit... . 

Pineapples.  36s  to  30s . 

Peaches,  Southern,  6-bkt.  crate 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

Watermelons,  carload . 

Black  nerries,  qt..  .  . . 

Cherries,  81b.  bkt . 

Gooseberries,  qt  . 

Raspberries,  pt . 
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VEGETABLES. 

The  following  quotations  mainly  cover 
business  before  the  strike. 

Potatoes— old,  180  lbs . 

Southern,  new.  bbl..  best  . 

Southern,  common  to  good 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  . . 

Beets,  new,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage— bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions,  new.  bu . 

String  Beans  bu . 

Squash.  New.  bu,  ,  . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl  . 

Okra,  bu . 

Asparagus,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Peas,  bu.  bkt . 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate . 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 

Rhubarb. 100  bunches  . 

Sweet  Corn,  bbl . 

Cauliflower,  bu.  bkt. . . 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Homaine,  bbl . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

II AY  AND  STB 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  45  00 

No.  2 . 42  00 

No  3 . 

No  grade  . 27  00 

Clover  mixed . 34  00 

Straw,  liye . 
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@43  00 
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@33  00 
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@14  00 

GRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets: 
New  York,  $2.37%;  Chicago,  $2.23  ;  Bal¬ 
timore,  $2.35%;  Kansas  City,  $2.13;  St. 
Louis,  $2.21.  Corn,  No.  2“,  yellow.  New 
York,  $1.98%  ;  Chicago,  $1.97.  Rye,  New 
York,  $1.-55.  Oats,  No.  2,  white,  80c. 

WOOL. 

High  prices  are  reported  in  Western 
primary  markets,  among  others  a  recent 
Montana  sale  of  40,000  lbs  at  60%c. 
'Die  last  Government  sale  at  Boston  uutil 


Fall  brought  in  some  cases  5  per  cent 
premium  over  the  Government  mimimum 
price. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation  ; 


Butter,  prints  . . . 

Tub.  choice  . 

Cheese  . . . 


Eggs,  best  . 

Fair  to  good.. 
Strawberries,  qt. 
Potatoes,  new,  lb 
Lettuce,  head  . . 
Cabbage,  head  . 

Fowls,  lb.' . 

Broilers,  lb.  ... 
Fresh  fish,  lb. . . 
Bacon,  lb . 
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45 

to 

60c 

..90 

to 

35c 

,  5 

to 

6c 

5 

to 

10c 

,15 

to 

20c 

.35 

to 

45e 

,55 

to 

6oc 

,12 

to 

20c 

,45 

to 

48c 

SAVES  GASOLINE 


^CONSERVO  VAPORIZER} 

\jf  Get*  full  power  from  gasoline. 
25%  to  50%  leas  (ms,  positively  runs 
auto  or  truck  with  more  power  and 
pep;  almost  no  carbon,  cleaner 
spark  plugs;  easy  start,  going  arui 
hill  eiimb.  Attached  at  carburetor 
with  wrench  in  few  minutes.  No 
holes  to  drill — nothing  to  get  out 
of  order;  outlasts  car. 

Thousands  in  successful  nsc.  Send  us 
your  order  now  and  give  make,  model, 
year  made,  number  cylinders,  or  write 
for  f roe  literature. 

CONSEPVO  SALES  CO..  Inc. 

Dept.  25,  225  Fifth  Ave. ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


yfi?  Automobile 
Necessity 

PRICE  $5 OO 

DELIVERED 
Tn  DAYS 
JU  TRIAL 

MONEY  BACK.  IP 
NOT  SATISFIED 


WANTED — Salesman  commanding  excellent  clientele  in 

INSECTICIDESandSPRAYING  MATERIALS 

Good  salary  and  liberal  expenses  to  the  right  man.  State 
territory.  Address  NACO-CHEMICALS.  85  Water  St..  New  Tork.N.I. 


We  can  sell  any  farm  that,  is 
priced  right.  Submit  full  details. 

E.  E.  SLOCl’M,  141  Broadway.  N.  Y.  C. 


DO  YOU 

NEED 

FARM 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man.  write  for  an  cr..cr 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 


HELP? 


THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Sertmd  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Hate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Esr^s  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  jro  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


v 

WANTED — Capable  woman  as  cook  In  small 
Summer  hotel  located  in  mountnirs  about  100 
miles  from  New  York  City:  must  be  good,  all 
around  plain  cook:  state  experience  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  5*127.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  salary 
.'Mo  a  month  for  men  and  $30  for  women,  with 
maintenance.  State  age  when  applying.  Apply 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. 


MILKER  for  certified  dairy;  fifteen  cows;  also 
teamster  for  handling  farm  machinery:  wages, 
fifty  end  board:  half  fare  pa  id.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Shepherd;  thoroughly  experienced 

and  capable  shepherd  to  take  full  charge  of 
300  registered  sheep;  excellent  place  for  right 
wan;  write  details  as  to  experience,  reference, 
salary,  etc.  G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  150  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Farm  bookkeeper  and  stenographer, 
male,  single,  with  similar  experience;  wags-s 
$50  and  found.  C.  DRYSDAI.E  BLACK,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman  to  care  for  Guern¬ 
sey  herd;  must  be  good  milker:  modern  barn; 
good  home:  high  wages  and  privileges.  Address 
MANAGER,  Shngbnrk  Farms,  Route  3,  Box  151, 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  two  good  teamsters,  of 
which  one  must  be  able  to  milk  a  few  cows 
if  necessary:  good  wages  and  'board  in  private 
family.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washing- 
touville,  N,  Y. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED — Country  blacksmith  on 
largo  farm,  Massachusetts:  good  xhoer  horses, 
oxen,  general  mechanic,  handy  with  tools,  un¬ 
derstand  repairing  farm  wag  ms.  machines,  as¬ 
sist  in  barn  work;  work  s  me  hours  farm  help; 
$1,000  per  year;  rent,  fuel,  milk,  ice,  garden; 
married  man.  no  children;  state  ago,  experience. 
ADVERTISER  5037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  married  couple  for  country 
place:  man  for  general  work,  garden,  lawn 
and  poultry:  woman  for  housework  and  plain 
cooking;  also  single  man  to  assist  herdsman; 
must  lie  neat  and  clean,  good  milker:  thorough¬ 
bred  Guernsey  herd :  state  wages,  age  and  ref- 
e-enees:  'phone  157  R.  WEIR  5  EM  ERE  FARM, 
Framingham,  Mass.;  R.  2. 

WANTED — First-class  married  farmer  at  once; 
wife  must  be  willing  to  run  boarding  house, 

|  which  has  modern  conveniences,  and  board  from 
j  two  to  four  single  men;  will  pay  $25  per  month 
for  their  board,  and  furnish  milk,  garden,  fire¬ 
wood  and  potatoes;  state  nationality,  wages, 
age  and  references.  AddVess  ADVERTISER 
5642,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


!  WANTED — Married  herdsman  at  once;  want  a 
man  who  can  board1  three  or  four  single  men; 
house  has  modern  conveniences;  pay  $25  per 
month  for  their  board,  besides  milk’  firewood, 
garden  and  potatoes;  state  full  particulars*  ami 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  Address  ADX'lOR- 
TISKR  5043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FEMALE  nurses  in  sanitarium  In  country  for 
nervous  and  mental  diseases;  wages  $30  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter.  State 
experience  and  age,  to  DR.  GESREGEN,  Box  4, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man  on  dairy  farm;  house,  wood  for 
fuel,  garden,  milk;  state  wages  desired. 
ADVERTISER  5650,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Ambitious  young  man  for  general 
farm.  JORDAN  FARMS,  Sauqnoit,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  manager  to  locate  on  farm 
near  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  experienced  in  high 
grade  milk  production,  breeding  Jerseys  and 
familiar  with  all  farming  operations:  splendid 
opportunity;  steady  position  for  the  right  man; 
please  state  full  particulars,  age,  references, 
etc.,  in  first  letter,  which  will  be  kept  confiden¬ 
tial.  ADVERTISER  5047,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  herdsman  at  once  for  herd  of 
40  purebred  Holsteins;  state  age.  nationality, 
wages  and  references.  Address  ADVERTISER 
5041,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULT RYM AN  with  the  experience,  ability  and 
brains  to  make  plant  pay,  seeks  position  as 
working  manager  on  living  salary  and  profit- 
sharing  basis;  expert  incubator  and  brooder  man; 
managed  one  plant  12  years;  American:  carried. 
ADVERTISER  5615,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DISCHARGED  soldier  desires  position:  experi¬ 
enced  dairyman  and  butter-maker;  prefer  but¬ 
ter-making:  references;  please  give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  5628,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AGRICULTURALLY,  business  and  mechanically 
educated  farmer,  with  over  20  years’  practical 
experience  North  and  South,  wants  full  charge 
of  remodeling,  improvement  and  management  of 
commercial  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate,  where 
system  and  business  principles  can  be  applied*; 
can  furnish  three  or  four  skilled  farm  hands  and 
mechanics;  willing  to  board  help;  open  for  em¬ 
ployment  from  July  15th;  highest  referpncees  as 
to  ability  and  character  from  past  and  present 
emnlovers:  salarv  $100  and  perquisites.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  14,  wishes  to  work  on  a  farm  during  vaca¬ 
tion  season,  July,  August.  J.  CORCORAN, 
1908  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


FARM  manager  extraordinary  open  for  position; 

skilled*  purebred  stock  breeder:  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  large  farm  and  dairy  establishments. 
A.  R.  and  show  work,  blood  lines  and  tvpe: 
thoroughly  capable  selecting  foundation  lie-d: 
exceptional  knowledge  general  farming:  lifetime 
experience  all  branches,  practical  and  scientific; 
successful  executive  and  organizer:  31  years  old. 
American,  married:  total  abstainer.  Address 
DOST  OFFICE  BOX  298,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


1  BARGAIN — Good  Long  Island  farm;  50  acres; 
large  house,  barn,  other  buildings;  running 
water;  near  bay,  village  and*  station;  good 
'  school;  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  562f  care 
|  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM— Bargain;  $30,000  plant;  will 
take  $12,500  cash;  all  modern  equipment  and 
.deal  conditions  for  raising  poultry;  complete 
information  on  request.  C.  S.  BASSETT,  170 
16th  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FARM,  04  acres,  for  sale,  in  Hunterdon  Co., 
N.  J.,  to  close  an  estate;  land*  is  in  a  high  state 
cultivation;  smooth  to  work;  nearly  $1,000  worth 
of  crops  now  growing,  will  go  with  farm;  good 
buildings;  fine  neighborhood;  one-half  mile  to 
village;  thre  miles  to  station;  twenty  miles  to 
Trenton;  prfi :■»  reduced  from  $0,000  to  $4,500; 
immediate  possession.  For  particulars  and  pho¬ 
tos  address  JOS.  D.  WILSON,  heir-at-law,  New 
Hope,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Silver  Creek  Farm;  384  acres;  fruit 
and  dairy,  three  dwellings,  nine  barn  build¬ 
ings,  seven  orchards;  fertile  soil;  Alfalfa.  For 
price  and  particulars  inquire  of  owner,  WAL¬ 
TER  E.  WARD,  78  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  Summer  home;  11  acres; 

eight-room  house,  bath,  heat,  gas.  fireplaces; 
small  barn,  chicken  house,  fruit,  some  woods; 
fine  view,  with  adjoining  farm  of  40  acres;  good 
Colonial  house,  barns,  wagon  house,  granary, 
hog  house,  etc;  fine  soil;  price  $12,000  for  the 
two,  or  will  sell  separately.  L.  A.  VAN  ZANDT, 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  peach  farm;  six-room 
house;  on  improved  road:  30  milees  to  Atlantic 
City  and  Philadelphia;  one  mile  to  Reading  and 
Pennsylvania  railroad’s;  suitable  for  poultry 
raising.  D.  CAMPANELLA,  Hammonton,  N.  j. 

FOR  SALE — Beautiful  stock  and  fruit  farm  of 
ninety  acres  in  Northern  Chautauqua  County; 
gravel  loam,  lays  good*;  fine,  large  buildings, 
equipped  with  lighting  system;  new  silo:  14 
blooded  Holstein  cows,  fine  bull;  new  milking 
machine,  cream  separator  and  engine:  1.000 
maple  trees,  sugaring  tools;  27  acres  oats,  corn 
and  potatoes:  large  gardens;  all  kinds  of  first- 
class  farm  machinery,  automobile,  fine  matched 
team:  everything  outdoors  for  a  quick  ’e  at 
$10,000:  immediate  possession.  VICTOR  VIN¬ 
TON.  Forestville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Truck  gardening  farm,  located  In 
Mohawk  Valley,  cn  State  highway,  near  Am¬ 
sterdam.  cn  New  York  Central  lim-s;  business 
established  25  years:  75  hotbed  sash;  30  acres 
land:  1  *5  acres  asparagus;  modern  12-room  house; 
running  water,  bath,  garage,  ba-n,  concrete  hen¬ 
house.  POSTOFFICE  BOX  No.  74,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 


'HONORABLY  discharged  soldier,  age  23.  two 
years’  practical  farming  experience,  desires 
position  on  general  farm;  $50.  with  b>ard. 
ADVERTISER  5030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1ST  LIEUT.  ENGRS..  lT.  S.  Army,  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  shortly,  desires  to  get  into  communi¬ 
cation  with  anyone  needing  services  of  man  with 
agricultural  experience  and  some  engineering 
training;  have  had  wide  exjierience  in  develop¬ 
ment  and  deration  cf  agricultural  lands;  at 
present  in  charge  of  agricultural  work  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  Reconstruction  Station;  will  go  any¬ 
where;  age,  35:  married:  no  children:  interest'd 
only  in  first-class  proposition,  but  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  small  salary  and  share  in  profits.  Address 
THOMAS  L.  FELL,  1st  Limit.  Engrs..  U.  S.  A., 
Educational  Service,  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  experienced  chauffeur,  desires 
position  (country).  ADVERTISER  5640,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POCLTRYMAN — Single,  twenty-six  years  of 
rge,  who  understands  the  business  and  can 
produce  results,  desires  manager’s  position; 
C  ivnell  training  and  eight  years’  experience: 
b<-st  of  rot  rences  from  present  employer  and 
0  — -ell  poultry  department.  HERBERT  E. 
HUNT,  Belmont  Farm,  Perrysburg.  Ohio. 


POSITION  WANTED — Single  man,  experienced 
i:i  dairv  work,  poultry,  horses,  pigs:  also 
lawn,  garden  and  some  house  work:  neat,  trust¬ 
worthy,  temperate:  reference.  ADVERTISER 
504^,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  experienced,  wants  to  run 
daf.v  o"  garden:  house  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5045,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POVLTRYMAN,  married,  age  29,  have  one  boy. 

wants  position  after  Oct.  1st:  am  now  oper¬ 
ating  plant  on  good  paying  basis;  understand  the 
Newtown  and  Candee  incubators,  as  well  as 
small  oil  machines;  also  the  hot  water  and  coal 
stoves  brooding  systems:  am  good  dry  picker 
.i'll  willing  worker;  good  habits:  prefer  warm 
climate;  willing  to  furnish  copy  of  first  six 
months’  report  at  present  piace.  ADVERTISER 
5048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i _ 

HERDSMAN,  assistant,  large  A.  R.  testing 
herd  or  head  men,  sma’l  h  -d.  results  cornt- 
ing;  single;  life  experience:  short  course  grad¬ 
uate;  references  exchanged;  v.n-es  proportion¬ 
ate  to  requirements.  W.  C.  BULL.  Middletown, 
N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  on  priva'e  estate  by  a  Hol¬ 
lander.  single  (45),  as  dairyman:  A  No.  1 
reference.  ADVERTISER  5052,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  married,  now  in  charge  of  gon- 
tl>  man’s  estate,  wants  to  take  charge  of  large 
commercial  farm  or  country  estate;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  live  stock, 
machinery  and  farm  management;  best  refer- 

. .  ADVERTISER  5049,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

280-ACRE  farm;  Saragosa.  Texas;  write  for 
particulars.  M.  MISWALD,  Georgetown,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4.000  hens;  0,000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  V,  mile 
from  town  of  3.500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard;  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  20 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean;  sot  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


WANTED — Farm,  stocked  and  equipped;  two 
years’  lease  with  option  to  buy,  by  respon¬ 
sible  party:  give  full  particulars  or  no  answer. 
ADVERTISER  5544.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCEPTIONAL  BARGAIN.— Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  at  bargain  price.  040  acres  on 
North  Side  of  Long  Island,  about  a  mile  from 
the  sound:  within  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
by  motor  from  New  York  and  easy  commuting 
distance;  property  is  located  near  exclusive 
clubs  and  fashionable  colonies;  lias  several 
building  sites  which  command  excellent  views 
of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  is  especially  adapted 
for  gentleman’s  estate  or  for  subdivision  into 
into  several  estates;  the  property  is  now  being 
farmed  and  pays  a  fair  return  o:>  money  in¬ 
vested.  For  further  particulars  apply  your 
owu  broker  or  T.  M.  HUDGENS,  501  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York. 


SHORE  fa^m,  140  acres,  on  Nar-agansett  Bay; 

house  and  cottage;  new  barn  end  silo  for  10 
cows:  14  acres  wood:  land  free  from  stone; 
price  $15,000.  Address  FARM,  Box  426,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — 05-acre  farm,  five  miles  from  Rich¬ 
mond.  Va.;  12-room  house:  hot  and  cold  wa¬ 
ter;  large  bank  bam:  rll  necessa-v  outbuildings; 
good  orchard;  watered  by  large  creek  a-d 
spring;  good  road;  I  will  sell  cheap.  C.  M. 
HARNISH,  Drewrys  Bluff.  Va. 


WANTED  —  Dairv  farm  having  established 
ronte:  state  full  particulars,  price.  tem>s, 
size  of  liprd.  etc.  ,\ -'dress  ADVERTISER  5053, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 2('5  acres.  located  3H  miles  from 
city  of  40.000.  on  State  road:  entire  farm 
under  cultivation:  can  be  worked  by  tractor, 
except  20  acres  hardwood:  this  is  an  ideal  home: 
if  you  want  one  of  the  best  write  for  further 
description:  I  own  and  live  on  this  farm.  Ad¬ 
dress  ALFRED  I.  STUBBS.  R.  R.  3.  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HACKETT  MEDAL”  WINNER— All  is  for¬ 
given;  return  home  at  once. 


FOR  SALE — One  Fordson  20  h.  p.  tractor  with 
Oliver  plows:  used  one  month:  good  "s  new; 
owner  died.  MRS.  A.  L.  PETERS,'  -'bell 
Hall,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  size  cream  separator.  Sharpies 
or  Pe  Laval,  in  first-class  order.  Address, 
giving  size,  price  and  how  old,  WARREN 
WHITE,  Holliston.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 12-25  Averv  tractor,  with  three  bot¬ 
tom  plows:  in  perfect  order;  $700.  BOX  4, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Autocar  1  '(-ton  truck;  fine  condi¬ 
tion:  will  demonstrate  at  vour  farm;  sell  for 
want  of  work;  $750.  A.  SCHIMMEL,  Maspeth, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


■  } 

WANTED — Second-hand  milking  machine  outfit 
f  r  40-cow  dairy.  RALPH  CORBIN.  Bain- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Any  part  of  8.000  packers’  cans. 

No.  2  size,  with  solder  hem  caps:  in  reshin- 
pi"g  cases  at  $30  per  1.000:  condition  perfect. 
RED  TOP  FARM.  North  Branch.  N.  J. 


PRACTICALLY  brand  new  $1,575  Moline  Uni¬ 
versal  ( M ?del  D)  factor  outfit,  complete  and 
extras:  quick  sale.  cash.  $1,250;  O.  i-  every 
particular.  WM.  J.  HARRIS,  215  Four*  ^ve.. 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Oliver  two-bottom  12-inch  tra<-»  ,r 
plow  (must  be  reasonable).  OTTO  SCHWIEN, 
Townsheml,  Md. 


NEARLY  new  Swartz  farm  electric  light  and 
power  plant,  with  "Loader”  water  pump  and 
tank;  used  only  a  short  time:  4-horse  engine:  plant 
located?  near  Manlius,  N.  Y.;  this  is  a  bargain. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5038,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FORDSON  tractor.  with  two-bottom  plow; 

used  but  Tittle:  vo-bs  tine,  but  sold  mv  farm; 
$800  complete.  ADVERTISER  5039.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  buy  or  hire  at  once,  second-hand 
fn-m  war.n  and  hay  rack.  CALVIN  H. 
PETTY,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  R.  D.  No.  1;  stone 
road  from  Kingston  to  Rocky  Hill. 


FOR  SALE— 4.000-egg  Mammoth  incubator,  or 
will  exchange  for  pullets.  Apply  HAMILTON 
FARM,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Highest  grade  farm  tractor 
manufactured:  12  horsepower  on  draw  bar; 
pulls  three  14-inch  plows;  twenty-five  horse¬ 
power  on  belt  work;  runs  ou  kerosene  perfectly; 
also  three-bottom  14-incli  power  lift  tractor 
gang  plow,  Best  make;  both  tractor  and  plow 
guaranteed  to  be  perfect  order  and  good  as  new; 
were  used  in  three  demonstrations:  plowed  only 
three  acres;  11  s  ’.1  at  a  bargain;  all  particu¬ 
lars  on  req  *t :  answer  at  once.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5651,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Corn  sheller,  “Marseilles  Dia¬ 
mond”;  practically  new  and  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition;  price  $10.  Address  BOX  104,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Government  figures  show  the 
appalling  waste  of  seven  hundred  million 
dollars  each  year  through  the  failure  of 
farmers  to  get  the  most  from  their  stable  manure. 

These  figures  represent  the  cost  of  haphazard 
methods  that  borrow  soil-fertility — and  do  not  return 
it— of  manure  piles  behind  the  barn  with  their  nitro¬ 
gen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  rapidly  leaching 
away— of  wagon-tail  distribution  where  the  pitch 
fork  scatters  manure  in  uneven  lumps,  to  enrich 
some  portions  of  the  soil  and  starve  others. 

The  New  Idea  Changes  Loss  to  Profit 


Thousands  of  farmers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  turned  their  share  of 
this  loss  into  gain.  They  are  now 
getting  three,  five,  ten — yes,  even 
as  high  as  fifteen  bushels  more 


to  the  acre.  And  they  are  doing 
this  without  extra  labor  or  extra 
cost — with  the  manure  spreader 
that  pays  for  itself  twice 
over  in  its  first  year’s  use. 


Original  Wide5  Spreading  Spreader 


THERE  is  a  vital  need  on  every  farm  for 
this  better  spreader.  It’s  the  spreader 
that  everyone  knows — that  loads  high, 
hauls  easily,  shreds  manure  fine  and  spreads 
it  a  full  seven  feet  wide. 

The  NEW  IDEA  is  built  for  long,  hard 
service.  It  can’t  be  compared  with  any  other 
spreader  on  the  market.  Examine  one  care¬ 
fully  and  you  will  see  why.  You  will  notice 
the  heavy  steel  construction,  the  direct  chain 
drive  without  gears  or  clutches,  the  big  steel 
distributor  paddles,  the  lever  at  seat  regu¬ 
lating  spread  of  3,  6,  9,  12  or  15  loads  to  the 
acre,  shredding  cylinders,  chain  conveyors, 
etc. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  most  from  your 
manure,  regardless  of  conditions  —  start 
spreading  regularly  with  the  NEW  IDEA. 
Cover  every  inch  of  your  ground  with  well 
shredded  manure  that  has  come  fresh  from 
your  stable,  rich  in  liquid  fertilizer,  and  you 
will  get  results  that  will  prove  more  than 
anything  we  can  say. 


New  Idea  Spreader  Company, 


COLDWATER,  OHIO 

“Spreader  Specialists” 


Right  now  you  especially  need  the  NEW 
IDEA  for  top  dressing  your  crops.  They 
will  respond  to  the  treatment — quickly  and 
profitably.  And  there’s  no  danger  of  burn¬ 
ing  or  crushing  as  in  hand  spreading.  The 
NEW  IDEA  shreds  it  so  fine  that  it  cannot 
possibly  injure  the  tenderest  of  your  growths. 


See  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer  without  de¬ 
lay.  Give  him  the  opportunity  to  point  out 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  NEW  IDEA 
leads  all  other  spreaders  made. 


IN  THE  this 

WPXT  ers 

under  the 


company’s  spread- 
are  marketed 
trade-name 


“NISCO” 


A  copy  of  the  latest  NEW  IDEA 
catalog,  together  with  “Feeding  The 
Farm,’-  the  best  handy  booklet  ever 
published  on  the  subject  of  scientific 
fertilization — are  yours  for  the  asking. 
Write  today. 
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Farmers’ 

Labor  Adjustments 


Ei^ht  Hour 

and  Tkeir  Effect  on  Farming 


LONG  HOURS. — Every  once  in  a  while  some 
writer  suggests  that  farmers  might  do  well  to: 
tight  for  an  eight-hour  day.  Many  a  farmer  has 
replied  with  the  good  old-fashioned  joke:  “Farmers 
have  an  eight-hour  day  now,  eight  hours  in  the 
forenoon  and  eight 
hours  in  the  afternoon.” 

At  the  same  time  they 
realize  that  their  pres¬ 
ent  schedule  is  not  a 
joke,  but  they  do  not 
know  of  a  remedy.  Re¬ 
cently,  while  talking 
■with  a  dairyman  em¬ 
ploying  hired  men,  he 
said :  “My  men  have  to 
work  about  14  hours 
each  day.  I  have  tried 
to  shorten  this  time,  but 
lit  seems  that  nothing 
can  be  done  to  shorten 
the  hours  and  still  fin¬ 
ish  the  necessary  work.” 

The  owner  of  livestock 
cannot  shorten  his 
working  day  and  give 
the  stock  the  proper 
care  and  raise  enough 
food  to  keep  the  stock. 

A  fanner  might  try  to 
do  without  livestock  in 
order  to  shorten  his 
working  day,  and  then 
he  might  find  that  the 
farm  soon  would  be¬ 
come  so  reduced  in  fer¬ 
tility  that  he  could  not 
make  a  living  from  the 
crops  it  would  produce. 

P  O  U  LT  R  Y  M  E  N’S 
CONDITIONS.  —  The 
poultry  man  works  on  a 
time  schedule  that  var¬ 
ies  during  different  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  but  it 
does  not  seem  that  this 
business  can  ever  be 
placed  on  a  strictly 
eight-hour  basis.  In  the 
Spring  many  poultry- 
men  do  a  full  day  of 
work  outside,  and  then 
spend  the  evening  in 
turning  hatching  eggs 
in  the  incubator,  shut¬ 
ting  up  old  hens  that 
are  broody,  treating 
hens  to  prevent  lice, 
packing  hatching  eggs, 
answering  business  cor¬ 
respondence,  etc.  An 
eight-hour  day  would 
leave  the  commercial 
poultryman  with  so 


many  things  left  undone  that  he  would  soon  have  to 
go  out  of  the  business.  If  the  morning  work  on  the 
farm -began  at  eight' o'clock  the  farmer  with  livestock 
would  find  so  many  little  jobs  to  be  done  that  he  would 
not  be  ready  for  work  in  the  field  until  nearly  noon. 


A  Vine-clad  Farmhouse  Porch.  Fig.  SOI. 


THE  HIRED  MAN’S  DAY.— The  sentiment  for 
the  eight-hour  day  has  not  been  developed  so  much 
by  the  busy  farmer  who  likes  his  trade  as  by  the 
hired  man  who  reads  of  the  working  day  of  many 
city  employees  in  both  factories  and  offices.  When 

hired  men  in  general 
demand  an  eight-hour 
day  on  the  farm  it  looks 
as  if  they  will  not  be 
employed  for  much  of 
that  work.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  will  find  that  they 
will  be  forced  to  do  their 
own  work,  and  leave 
undone  all  that  they 
cannot  complete  with¬ 
out  help.  A  dairy  farm¬ 
er  had  a  hired  man 
earning  $45  per  month 
and  his  board,  room 
and  washing.  The  man 
left  because  the  farmer 
could  not  afford  to  raise 
his  wages.  This  farmer 
figured  that  the  wage 
of  $45.  plus  the  board, 
room  and  washing, 
made  this  hired  man 
cost  him  about  $75  per 
month.  He  could  not 
pay  more  than  $75  with¬ 
out  losing  money.  He 
is  managing  to  get 
along  without  a  hired 
man.  A  farmer  cannot 
be  expected  to  turn  over 
the  entire  profits  of  the 
farm  to  a  hired  man, 
who  has  no  money  in¬ 
vested  in  the  business. 
Farmers  have  never 
been  as  lucky  as  a  cer¬ 
tain  maker  of  automo¬ 
biles.  who  has  a  large, 
profitable  business,  and 
can  afford  to  pay  large 
wages.  It  is  fine  for  the 
men  who  can  work  for 
such  an  employer,  and 
the  farmers  do  not  be¬ 
grudge  them  their  short 
hours  and  high  wages, 
but  the  farmers  know 
that  they  cannot  com¬ 
pete  in  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket  with  such  au  em¬ 
ployer  of  labor.  If  food 
prices  were  high  enough 
to  enable  farmers  to 
pay  $5  per  day  to  hired 
men.  the  writer  dreads 
to  think  of  what  city 
men  would  think  when 
they  paid  their  grocery 
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ni.il  meat  bill,  besides  their  other  expenses. 

WORKING  FOR  NOTHING.' — The  day  is  gone 
when  farmers  can  afford  to  work  for  nothing  and 
tli row  the  time  of  the  entire  family  in  to  boot.  The 
farmer  is  not  selfish  or  narrow-minded  or  in  as 
much  of  a  rut  as  some  city  advisers  seem  to  think, 
blit  he  has  been  forming  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  the  figures  have  told 
some  very  interesting  stories.  They  have  told  him 
how  much  he  is  making  with  his.  present  invest¬ 
ment  and  time  expended,  and  they  have  told  him 
how  much  he  could  make  if  ho  works  eight  hours  a 
day.  Those  figures  have  also  told  something  about 
the  cost  of  foodstuffs  based  on  an  eight-hour  work¬ 
ing  day,  and  the  chances  of  success  with  a  farming 
business  under  such  a  working  schedule,  and  the 
confusion  it  would  cause.  , 

FARM  DAYS  VARY. — The  owner  of  a  farm  can¬ 
not.  punch  the  clock  at  a  certain  hour  and  always 
work  exactly  the  same  number  of  hours  as  the  fac¬ 
tory  worker  in  a  city.  The  farm  is  a  factory,  but  it 
cannot  be  covered  with  a  roof  or  heated  by  steam. 
On  good  days  the  farmer  wishes  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weather  and  forget  the  clock.  When  it  rains 
and  snows  it  is  often  possible  to  take  a  little  addi¬ 
tional  rest  to  make  up  for  the  extra  hard  work  on 
the  fine  days.  Hired  labor  working  by  the  hour  on 
a  fruit  farm  or  engaged  in  special  work  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  farm  can  work  by  the  hour  and  leave  when  the 
time  is  up,  but  no  good  farmer  can  hear  to  leave  his 
own  work  when  the  duties  are  pressing  and  the 
wind  and  weather  are  just  exactly  right  for  the  fin¬ 
ishing  of  a  certain  job.  Often  farming  is  compared 
with  the  10-hour  day  in  a  factory,  and  the  statement 
made  that  farmers  could  certainly  follow  that  sched¬ 
ule.  Many  men  in  a  factory  work  10  hours  at  their 
machines,  and  the  hour  at  noon  makes  11  hours. 
Then  many  of  them  spend  nearly  an  hour  going  to 
work  in  the  morning  and  another  hour  coming  home 
at  night,  which  makes  practically  a  13-hour  day. 
In  addition,  these  factory  workers  are  sure  of  em¬ 
ployment  throughout  the  year  as  far  as  the  weather 
is  concerned.  Farming  as  a  business  is  very  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  weather  conditions,  and  the 
length  of  a  working  day  on  the  farm  often  depends 
upon  the  sun.  rain  or  wet  fields  and  such  factors. 

THE  WIFE’S  PART— During  the  war,  and  now 
when  conditions  make  it  necessary,  the  farmer’s  wife 
has  frequently  been  his  loyal  companion  in  the  field, 
and  without  her  help  the  food  production  of  this 
country  would  he  greatly  rev. .iced,  and  the  farmer’s 
labor  troubles  would  'be  greatly  increased.  However, 
a  time  is  coining  when  many  farmers  will  object  to 
their  wives  being  forced  to  work  in  the  fields,  and 
some  farmers  will  say,  “When  the  banker’s  wife 
helps  him  keep  his  bank,  the  blacksmith's  wife  helps 
shoe  horses,  the  grocer’s  wife  helps  deliver  groceries 
and  the  factory  worker’s  wife  toils  beside  him  in 
the  shop,  then  my  wife  will  work  in  the  fields  and 
do  a  man’s  work.”  The  point  is  right  here.  Farm¬ 
ing  must,  be  made  a  sufficiently  profitable  business 
so  that  a  farmer  can  afford  to  hire  labor  when  it.  is 
necessary  at  prices  so  that  he  can  compete  with 
city  industry.  In  addition  the  farmer  must  nof  be 
compelled  to  have  his  wife  help  him  in  the  fields  and 
he  forced  to  have  her  labor  ’brown  in  free  in  order 
to  make  enough  profit  from  the  crops  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses  ;md  live  in  the  right  manner.  Of  course 
there  are  occasions  when  a  farmer’s  wife  can  help 
out  and  possibly  work  more  than  eight  hours  with¬ 
out  harm  to  herself,  but  in  general  it  is  not  good 
business.  Farming  must  pay  enough  so  that  the 
farmci  *an  support  his  home  without,  his  wife’s 
labor  ^  (lie  same  manner  as  it  is  done  by  the  city 
busiriest  lan. 

EXPENSIVE  LABOR. — When  the  outside  labor  is 
so  expensive  that  farm  products  cannot  pay  for  it. 
many  farmers  will  he  forced  to  cut  down  their  pro¬ 
duct  :mi.  prices  will  he  higher,  and  some  day  they 
will  he  high  enough  so  that  city  workers  will  begin 
to  appreciate  jobs  on  the  farm.  Right  now  things 
are  out  of  balance.  Until  conditions  on  the  farm  see 
a  great  change,  and  cows,  hens  and  pigs  change 
their  habits,  the  eight-hour  day  will  he  a  joke  to 
farmers.  The  farming  business  is  so  different  from 
other  lines  of  endeavor  that  men  have  to  live  on  a 
farm  to  understand  it.  and  even  farmers  who  read 
and  think  and  visit  other  farmers,  seldom  discover 
any  startlingly  new  ways  of  running  a  farm,  and  are 
forced  to  conduct  their  business  along  lines  which 
some  folks  designate  as  “traveling  in  a  rut.” 

Lansing.  Mich.  a.  o.  kiuby. 


Summer  and  Winter  Milk  Costs 

Tn  a  recent  article  on  the  cost  of  producing  milk 
Mr.  Edgar  Rood.v  gives  the  average  cost  of  milk  for 
the  year  at  (it!  cents  a  quart.  Many  of  us  are  interested 
in  the  monthly  cost  of  milk,  since  the  price  we  are 
paid  for  it  varies  by  the  month  or  season.  Can  Mr. 
Hoi  ('v  give  ns  his  cost  for  producing  milk,  say  for  the 
month  of  December?  c.  II, 


July  12,  ini'.) 

t.uro.  This  is  a  ■:  1  ’o.  however,  and  when  well 
hanked  and  protected,  it  will  keep  the  stock  com¬ 
fort  ahl.v. 

The  lower  picture  shows  a  header  at  work  in  a 
Canadian  wheat  field.  These  ma'ehines  are  seldom 
seen  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  in  the  Far  West, 
where  the  straw  is  of  little  value,  these  machines 


T 


Ills  seems  a  fair  enough  question,  and  yet  work  rapidly,  and  are  practical.  Tn  working  the 

header  t.h$  upper  part  of  the  straw  and  tin*  head 
are  cut  off  and  sent  over  the  carrier  on  to  the 
wagon  which  runs  alongside.  Two  or  three  wagons 
are  used,  and  as  fast  as  one  receives  its  load  it 
drives  to  the  stack,  another  wagon  taking  its  place 
under  the  carrier.  Tn  this  way  the  work  is  rapidly 
done,  as  the  machine  cuts  witli  a  wide  swath  and 


when  1  say  that  the  actual  cost  per  quart  for 
that  month  was  6.13  cents  compared  with  an  average 
throughout  (lie  year  of  6.6  cents,  you  will  agree 
that  the  answer  is  entirely  misleading.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  in  December  we  produced  IS, 208 
quarts,  as  compared  with  a  monthly  average  of  only 
13.585 :  that  is,  in  December  we  produced  34  per 
cent  more  than  the  monthly  average.  This  cost  of  shoots  the  heads  rapidly  on  to  the  load.  This  ma- 
0.13  cents  per  quafct  for  December  further  empha-  chine  saves  the  handling  of  from  a  half  to  two- 


sizes  the  main  point  of  my  prbvious  article.,  namely, 
the  cost  per  quart  for  any  Winter  month  or  any 
Summer  month  may  show  an  astonishing  variation 
from  (lie  average  cost  of  the  Winter  months  or 
Summer  months,  because  the  cost  per  quart  depends 
more  oh  the  production  of  the  herd  than  on  any 
possible  variation  of  the  four  items  making  up  the 
total  cost  of  production,  namely,  feed,  labor,  inci¬ 
dentals  .and  overhead.  After  the  cows  have  gone 
into  the  barn  for  the  Winter,  the  various  factors 
entering  into  the  cost  of  production  vary  hut  little 
from  month  to  month  until  they  go  on  pasture 
again.  Consequently,  the  simplest,  fairest  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  thing  to  do  is  to  divide  the  year  into  two 
periods;  first,  the  period  the  cows  are  on  pasture 
(with  us.  about  five  months),  and,  second,  the 
period  the  cows  are  in  the  barn.  Taking  the 
average  cost  of  the  Winter  months  and  the  average 
cost  of  the  Summer  months.  T  find  the  two  compare 
per  month  approximately  as  follows  for  the  herd  of 
50  cows : 


thirds  of  the  straw.  This  makes  more  rapid  work 
in  thrashing,  and  leaves  more  of  the  straw  on  t lie 
ground  as  stubble,  to  be  burned  or  plowed  under. 


WINTER  MONTHS 

Feed  .  $704.58 

Labor  .-. .  192(H) 

Incidentals  ....  84.15 

Overhead  .  168.44 


SUMMER  MONTHS 
Pasture  .  8100.00 


Labor 
Incidentals 
Overhead  .. 


Total  . $1,149.17 

Less  calves.  .  .  .  .  32.56 


Net  cSst . $  1.1 16.61 

Cost  per  quart.  8.22c 

>£*  I 


Total  ...... 

I  .ess  calves:.  .  . 

Net  cost. 


The  High  Cost  of  Wheat  Raising  . 

IF  the  farmers  have  an  average  crop  in  the  Winter 
wheat  belt  this  season,  it.  will  cost  them  $1,522 
per  bushel  to  produce,  as  against  $1,205  before  the 
war.  These  figures  are  based  on  careful  estimates 
made  by  several  hundred  representative  wheat 
raisers  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Okla¬ 
homa,  and  none  of  the  farmers  added  the  cost  of 
delivering  the  wheat  to  market  or  for  hail  or  storm 
insurance,  which  is  now  essential  in  many  sections. 
The  figures  are  from  the  men  in  the  overalls  on  a 
crop  thrashed  and  sacked. 

The  actual  cost  of  wheat  production  can  he  deter¬ 
mined  only  for  each  year  after  the  harvest.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  these  men  can  be  trusted ; 
that  they  have  been  perfectly  fair  in  their  estimates, 
since  their  figures  straight  through,  from  plowing 
to  thrashing,  are  lower  than  agricultural  college 
168-41  exi>er^s  supply.  This  was  caused  by  t.lie  latter 
adding  in  several  items,  such  as  interest  on  invest- 
$544.59  ruent  in  seed,  crop  risk  covering  seasonal  failures, 

* »)(  I 

storage  on  farm.  (4c.,  which  the  average  farmer 

K  * 


192  (H) 


Cost  per  quart/  3.7?e 

-  '  /*  V,  *  *• 

,  r  "r  ^  * 

The  cost  per  quart  is.  determined  by  dividing  in 

v  y.  ■*..  < 

'each  case  the  total  cost  per  month  by  the  average 
monthly  production  of  the  herd,  namely,  ,13,585 
quarts.  ■ 

The  reader  misses  the  main  point  of  my  article 
if  he  docs  not  perceive  that  the  profit  in  a  cow 
consists'  in  what  milk  you  get  out.  of’  her  less  what 
that  milk  cost.  No  doubt  the  average  farmer  would 
think  that  my  co,st  per  cow  per  year  ($215.34.)  Is 
excessively  high,  and  no  doubt  a  cow  on  the  average 
farm  does  not  cost  as  much  as  that.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  my  average  receipts  per  cow  ($254.12 
for  3,260  quarts  milk)  are  high,  because  the  cows 
are  far  hotter  than  average  producers,  and  it  is 
that  large  production  that  makes  the  low  cost,  per 
quart.  *  edgar  roody. 


$512.03 ,  should,  lint  seldom  figures  in.  The  following  table 
should  make  interesting  reading,  since  it  shows  the 
average  estimates  made  by  the  farmers  themselves 


Yes,  millet  will  make  good  in  the  silo  if  it  is  chopped 
fnp  and  well  packed  down.  As  with  rye.  there  is  too 
rmch  air  in  the  stems  to  make  good  silage  unless  well 
packed. 


The  Story  of  the  Pictures 

THE  series  of  pictures  on  page  1067  tell  an  inter¬ 
esting  story.  The  little  fellow  in  the  upper  pic¬ 
ture  is  very  proud  of  tin'  fact 'that  he  is  driving  the 
farm  team.  Very  likely  father  has  stopped  to  one  side, 
still  keeping  a  keen  eye  on  those  horses,  while  moth¬ 
er  is  pointing  the  camera  at  this  group.  That  boy 
is  going  to  make  a  farmer  some  day,  and  his  parents 
are  training  him  properly  for  that  work.  This  pic¬ 
ture  shows  the  advantage  of  having  a  steady,  intel¬ 
ligent  team  of  farm  horses.  It  would  be  a  danger¬ 
ous  experiment  to  let  a  hoy  handle  the  loose  reins 
on  many  a  farm  team  that  we  know  of.  They  might 
not  mean  to  hurt  him.  hut  they  have  not  been 
trained  to  stand  properly  and  wait  for  the  word,  and 
at  some  unusual  sound  or  sight  they  would  jump  or 
move  away,  dragging  that  little  fellow  with  them. 
It  pays  just  as  well  to  have  the  farm  team  trained 
and  under  instant  control,  as  it  does  to  have  the  gas¬ 
oline  engine  thoroughly  oiled  and  ready  at  a  turn  to 
start  or  stop. 

The  middle  picture  shows  a  makeshift  stable  for  a 
pioneer  farmer  on  the  prairies  of  Western  Canada. 
Men  who  go  up  into  that  country  with  limited  cap¬ 
ital  are  obliged  to  endure  and  to  exist  with  a  make¬ 
shift  outfit.  Of  course  if  a  man  has  reasonable  cap¬ 
ital  he  can  start  as  comfortably  there  as  he  can 
anywhere  else,  hut  lumber  is  usually  high,  and 
many  who  start  in  as  pioneers  must  utilize  anything 
they  can  find  until  they  can  get  one  or  two  crops. 
We  have  known  of  cases  where  the  farmer  and  his 
family  were  obliged  to  live  a  number  of  years  in  a 
structure  not  as  good  as  the  one  shown  in  the  pie¬ 


upon  the  various  items,  making 

up  total 

cost  and 

the  totals  themselves,  for  the 

States  of 

Kansas, 

Nebraska,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri: 

Present 

Pre-war 

Items — acreage  basis.  Conditions  Conditions 

1.  Interest,  on  investment . 

2.  Equipment — interest  and  <le- 

.$3.88 

$3.27 

predation  . 

4.90 

2.97 

2.  Seed  . 

4.  Plowing,  harrowing,  etc.,  and 

2.08 

.96 

seeding  . 

3.82 

2.83 

5.  Harvesting  and  thrashing.... 

5.23 

3.26 

6.  Cost  of  maintaining  soil  fertility 

7.  Apportionment  of  general  over- 

1.54 

1.33 

head  expense  of  farm . 

1 .29 

.88 

Total . 

$22.74 

$15.49 

Less  value  of  pasturage  and 

straw  . 

1.28 

LOT 

Net  cost  per  acre . 

$21.46 

$14.45 

Yield  per  acre,  10-year  aver¬ 
age,  14.1  bushel. 

Average  bushel  cost . 

1.522 

1.025 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  has  done  more 
work  than  any  other  institution  in  determining  the 
exact;  cost  of  wheat  production,  giving  the  farmer 
a  perfectly  fair  basis  of  costs,  since  they  added  in 
all  items  the  farmer  should.  Investigations  were 
made  on  more  than  300  wheat  farms  in  a  dozen 
counties  throughout  the  State.  These  figures  are 
for  1918  only,  a,  d  indicate  that  the  acre  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  hauling  to  elevators,  is  $26.98.  Dividing 
Ibis  by  the  average  acre  production,  14.1  bushels, 
gives  $1,913  as  the  average  bushel  cost.  But  using 
the  actual  production  figures  oil  these  farms  for  HID 
shows  the  cost  to  have  been  from  $1.48  to  $5.48  per 
bushel. 

Nebraska  College  makes  the  acre  cost  for  1918 
$25.85.  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  average  crop 
of  18  bushels,  making  the  average  bushel  cost  $1.44. 
to  which  is  added  11  cents  for  hauling  to  elevator 
and  storage  on  farm,  or  a  total  of  $1.55. 

Oklahoma  figures  the  acreage  cost  at  $17.11.  while 
Missouri  figures  the  acre  cost  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  at  $26.99,  and  under  average  pre-war  condi¬ 
tions  at  $12.29.  All  of  which  shows  that  a  lot  of 
this  talk  about  the  farmer  getting  wealthy  from  his 
guaranteed  prices  is  town  talk  rather  than  facts. 

New  York.  earle  w.  gage. 


Sii.o  juice  and  intoxication  !  Now  we  have  a  .vituess 
who  says  he  lias  seen  the  two  connected.  We  will  try  to 
sift  his  evidence, 
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An  Karly  Lesson  icith  the  Farm  Team.  Fig .  302. 


A  Pioneer's  Makeshift  Stable  in  Western  Canada.  Fig.  303. 


Extra  Horse  on  the  Hay  Loader 


Cutting  Oats  For  Hay 

Reading  about  putting  oats  in  about 
February  22  on  honeycombed  corn  ground. 
I  did  so  on  this  date,  just  sowing  them 
broadcast  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  left 
them  as  they  were.  Some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  thought  I  was  crazy,  and  they  said 
I  would  get  nothing  from  the  oats.  How¬ 
ever,  the  oats  are  up  nice  and  high,  and 
well  filled  out.  I  wish  to  cut  these  oats 
for  hay.  Could  the  oats  be  cut  with  a 
mowing  machine,  say  in  the  morning,  and 
left  to  dry  all  day  (if  a  good,  warm, 
sunshiny  day),  and  then  be  niked  up  like 
hay  and  put  in  the  barn?  Tell  me  just 
how  this  oat  hay  is  to  be  cured. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  M.  B. 

YOUR  experience  in  seeding  in  the 
mud  is  rather  the  exception.  We 
have  had  a  number  of  reports  of  this 
method,  and  some  of  them  were  not 
very  satisfactory.  A  man  must  take 
his  chances  on  a  new  plan  of  this  sort. 
We  have  found  it  best  to  handle  green 
oats  or  oats  and  peas  together  about 
as  we  would  clover  hay.  That  is,  they 
are  better  cured  in*  the  swath  or  cocks 
rather  than  spread  out  thin  to  the  sun. 
We  shail  cut  our  own  green  oats  within 
a  week,  as  a  little  smut  is  appearing 
in  them.  We  start  the  mower  in  the 
morning,  and  cut  the  green  oats  just 
as  we  would  any  kind  of  grass.  These 
oats  lie  on  the  ground  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  they 
are  raked  up  like  hay.  On  a  damp  day, 
or  when  the  dew  is  heavy,  we  cock 
these  oats  .ip  in  about  the  way  des¬ 
cribed  by  Mr.  Hartman  in  his  recent 
article  on  curing  millet  hay.  If  the 
next  day  is  windy  and  clear  we  shake 
these  cocks  -iy>  loosely  with  a  fork,  so 
as  to  let  the  wind  blow  through  them, 
and  in  some  cases  of  extra  good  weather 
the  oats  can  be  put  in  the  barn  at  the 
end  of  the  second  day.  Usually  we 
find  that  it  is  best  to  cock  them  up 
again  for  the  second  night,  and  open 
them  again  on  the  third  morning,  not 
spreading  them  out  thin,  but  tossing 
them  up  loose  for  the  wind  to  blow 
through.  The  wind  does  more  than  the 
sun  to  cult  these  big-stemmed  plants 
like  green  grain,  Alfalfa  or  clover.  The 
object  is  td  prevent  the  leaves  of  the 
oats  from  withering  too  soon,  as  a 
good  share  of  the  moisture  in  the  stem 
must  be  drawn  off  by  the  leaves  and 
evaporated  in  that  way.  Most  farmers 
let  the  oats  stand  too  long  before  cut¬ 
ting  them  for  hay.  We  should  not 
wait  until  the  grain  is  solid  and  hard, 
but  cut  while  it  is  soft  and  will  smash 
easily  between  the  fingers. 


Girdling  Fruit  Trees 

Five  yeans  ago,  in  my  home  in  Gerards- 
town,  W.  Va.,  I  girdled  a  Black  Twig 
apple  orchard,  11  years  old.  at  your  sug¬ 
gestion.  aud  it  worked  wonderfully  well  in  making  it 
hear.  Would  the  same  girdling  work  all  right  on  other 
fruit  trees  that  will  not  bear  right?  A  friend  here  has 
some  cherry  trees  that  are  non-productive,  and  wants 
to  know.  One  obstacle  here  may  be  in  the  way  :  there 
is  almost  uo  rain  here  between  the  Summer  solstice 
and  the  Autumn  equinox.  Would  it  be  dangerous  to 
girdle  trees  here  in  June,  at  the  start  of  the  long  dry 
spell?  After  the  Black  Twig  girdling  above.  I  girdled 
a  lot  of  Grimes  Golden  in  West  Virginia,  and  a  severe 
drought,  unusual  there,  set  in  and  held  all  the  balance 
of  that  season.  The  trees  nearly  all  perished  in  the 
uext  two  or  three  years.  This  was  not  conclusive, 
however,  as  the  drought  cause,  as  I  girdled  after  middle 
of  July,  and  Mr.  Van  Deman  had  cautioned  me  not 
to  do  it  after  June.  s.  H.  mck. 

Washington. 

IN  general  I  would  not  advise  girdling  fruit  trees 
in  order  to  bring  them  into  bearing.  Girdling 
will  not  make  trees  productive  that  fail  to  set  fruit, 
because  they  are  self-sterile.  It  is  only  trees  which 


A  Header  at  Work  in  a  Canadian  Wheat  field.  Fig.  304 


Increasing  the  Motive  Power 

THE  picture  of  the  hay-loader  at  work  on  the 
Pennsylvania  farm,  page  9X7,  suggests  a  three- 
horse  hitch  to  be  used  when  engaged  in  this  work. 
The  writer  uses  a  long  log  chain,  extending  back  to 
the  rear  axle  of  the  wagon,  secured  by  giving  it  wrap 
about  the  reach.  This  is  passed  forward  between 
the  two  wheels  at  the  side  on  which  the  horse  is  to 
be  driven.  A  whiflletree  which  lines  up  with  the 
doubletrees  is  attached  to  chain.  The  chain  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  rope  or  smaller  chain  attached  to  the 
outside  of  the  rack.  This  makes  the  pull  of  the 
extra  horse  be  applied  in  more  nearly 
a  direct  line,  extending  from  horse  to 
rear  of  wagon.  The  advantage  also 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  extra  horse 
may  be  quickly  unhitched  for  use  on 
another  wagon  or  for  unloading.  The 
writer  in  using  tliree-horse  team  in 
this  manner  drives  the  outside  horses, 
using  tie  in  ropes  and  also  spare  line 
for  the  middle  horse,  so  that  team  may 
be  quickly  changed  from  two  to  three- 
horse  outfit.  The  loader  pictured  is 
one  of  the  push-loader  type.  This  pulls 
harder  than  the  web  loader.  It  would 
be  wise  to  use  four  small  horses,  but 
three  large  horses  can  handle  it  well 
under  most  conditions.  The  push- 
loader  is  recommended  for  taking  hay 
out  of  the  swath.  However,  hay  may 
be  cured  better  and  handled  much 
easier  by  the  use  of  the  side-delivery 
rake.  The  web  loaders  with  which  the 
writer  is  familiar  do  not  rake  as 
widely,  and  it  is  essential  to  have  hay 
tossed  together  in  windrows.  The  ten¬ 
dency  is  in  the  direction  of  the  web 
loader.  w.  j. 

Ohio. 


Soldier-Farmers  and  the  Truth 


THE  recent  agitation  for  making 
farmers  of  our  returned  soldiers 
has  quieted  down  considerably  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  It  were  well  if  it 
censed  altogether,  for  the  plan  is  not 
at  all  practicable,  as  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  field  will  easily  prove. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  glance  at 
the  economic  condition  of  the  nation, 
and  see  if  the  addition  of  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  would  not  lie  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  our  prosperity.  At  the  present 
time  the  United  States  is  facing  an 
overproduction  of  food  and  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  Such  a  state  has  always  fol¬ 
lowed  a  crisis  in  America.  For  10 
years  after  the  Civil  War  the  nation 
was  burdened  with  an  oversupply: 
prices  were  low  and  hard  times  preva¬ 
lent,  and  bad  it  not  been  for  the  vast, 
newly-opened  fields  of  wealth  in  the 
West  the  entire  nation  might  have  be¬ 
come  insolvent. 

In  a  recent  address  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Houston  pointed  out  that 
the  nation  is  richer  in  foodstuffs  than 
ever  before.  There  are  more  hogs  in 
the  United  States,  more  beeves,  a 
larger  number  of  milking  cows,  and 
considerably  more  laying  hens  than  we 
have  had  in  years  past.  The  present 
plantings  of  grain  are  greater  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  than  those  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  period.  Furthermore,  all  arrows 
point  to  tlie  maintenance  of  the  present 
production  prices  until  Fall.  The  period 
of  overproduction  following  the  Civil  War  lasted  10 
years;  the  present  may  not  last  nearly  so  long,  but 
it  Is  evident  that  the  nation  is  not  in  a  position  to 
support  any  great  increase  In  food  and  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  for  a  few  years  at  least. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  land.  Where  have 
we  tlie  land  to  supply  our  boys?  Our  best  land  has 
long  been  occupied  and  cropped,  and  such  land  as  is 
left  is  probably  of  little  value  at  the  present  time. 
A  number  of  our  Congressmen  and  Senators  have 
sponsored  the  reclamation  of  abandoned  farms 
throughout  the  land.  Such  men  are  generally 
credited  with  more  intelligence,  for  the  idea  is 
absurd.  Land  that  has  been  worked  and  found 
wanting  by  an  experienced  farmer  is  not  likely  to 
be  more  productive  because  tlie  new  operator  has 


exploiting  huge  areas  of  cheap  and  hitherto  unpro¬ 
ductive  land,  and  pay  for  the  opening  of  the  same. 
Such  a  procedure  is  not  generally  regarded  as  good 
economics. 

Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  soldier  himself.  Is  he 
fitted  to  become  a  farmer?  How  many  are  farm- 
bred?  How  many  have  had  farm  training  or  ex¬ 
perience?  It  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  idea  among 
city  people  that  the  farm  is  a  refuge  for  the  failure 
and  incompetent;  that  anyone  can  go  to  the  country, 
buy  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  peace  and  plenty,  raising  bumper  crops 
with  little  or  no  effort.  Nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.  Forty  per  cent  of  those  who  migrate  to  the 
farms  fail,  and  return  to  the  city  within  a  few  years. 
Greater  technique  and  more  diversified  experience 


been  a  member  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  A  farm  is  seldom  abandoned  unless  there 
is  some  excellent  reason ;  poor  soil,  bad  climate, 
insect  pests,  or  some  other  cause,  and  it  would  be  a 
fine  heritage  to  will  such  a  place  to  a  returned 
soldier. 

The  other  alternative  is  the  opening  of  new,  un¬ 
improved  and  uncleared  land.  This  will  take  enor¬ 
mous  capital,  and  ifo  income  can  be  realized  from 
it  for  years.  Can  the  Government  afford  to  subsidize 
the  farmer  for  the  clearing  of  the  land,  purchasing 
of  his  equipment  and  stock,  and  in  addition  for  the 
operating  cost  for  a  period  of  years?  In  other 
words,  the  Government  must  become  the  agent  for 


is  needed  in  farming  than  in  any  other  profession. 
Our  returned  soldier  has  no  capital  to  buy  land, 
equipment  or  stock;  therefore  he  must  either  be 
presented  with  the  necessary  funds  or  go  into  debt 
for  them.  With  an  overflooded  market,  land  of 
questionable  value,  no  experience  and  no  capital, 
tlie  soldier  had  better  not  consider  the  farm  as  his 
royal  road  to  prosperity,  but  rather  seek  his  place 
in  some  other  line,  and  lie  absorbed  into  American 
industry  by  the  natural  development  that  is  grad¬ 
ually  taking  place.  Let  us  no  longer  think  of  a 
first-class  trench  digger  as  a  qualified  tiller  of  the 

soil.  HARRY  BLOOM. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  a  difference  between  abandoned 
and  “unoccupied”  land.  Some  in  the 
last  named  class  might  fit  the  soldiers. 
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are  growing  too  rapidly  that  oau  be 
brought  into  bearing  by  girdling.  Where- 
ever  possible  it  is  best  to  cheek  such 
trees  by  reducing  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
which  is  supplied  to  them,  or  by  with¬ 
holding  culture  at  the  proper  time.  There 
ajje  sometimes  instances  where  individual 
trees  have  been  planted  in  a  particularly 
favorable  spot,  and  if  the  varieties  are 
like  Spy  or  Gravenstein  they  may  be  slow 
in  coming  into  bearing.  In  the  East, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  and 
apple  trees  continue  to  grow  late  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  one  may  often  check  the  trees  some¬ 
what  by  making  complete  circular  in¬ 
cisions  in  the  bark  around  the  trunk  four 
to  six  inches  apart.  This  may  be  done 
by  taking  a  sharp  knife  and  cutting 
through  the  bark  to  the  wood  right  around 
the  tree.  Do  not  remove  any  of  the  bark, 
however.  This  circular  cut  the  width  of 
a  knife  blade  will  soon  grow  together 
again  that  season,  so  that  no  great  harm 
is  likely  to  occur  to  the  tree.  One  such 
circular  cut  will  probably  not  check  the 
growth  very  much,  but  two  or  three  sev¬ 
eral  inches  apart  will  often  slow  down 
growth  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  result  in 
bud  setting.  It  is  common  that  apple 
trees  from  seven  to  10  years  of  age  are 
considered  for  treatment  Bark  upon 
such  trees  should  be  easily  cut.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  bark  or  severe  girdling  in  any 
form  is  to  be  discouraged,  and  girdling 
of  stone  fruits  is  not  advised.  When 
girdling  is  attempted  upon  apple  trees  it 
should  commonly  be  done  in  June  in  the 
East,  while  the  trees  are  still  making 
growth.  It  should  not  be  done  after 
growth  has  practically  stopped.  I  would 
not  advise  this  man  to  girdle  cherry 
trees.  Tree  growth  also  stops  early  in  the 
Northwest.  I  understand  that  it  seldom 
occurs  after  July  15.  which  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  conditions  which  prevail 
here,  so  I  think  that  if  he  attempts  to 
girdle  any  apple  trees  that  it  should  be 
done  previous  to  July  1  ;  further,  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  secure  advice  from  the 
horticultural  division  of  the  Agricultural 
College  and  Experiment  Station  at  Pull¬ 
man,  Washington.  M.  A.  ULAKEv 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

I  am  getting  rather  proud  of  my  gar¬ 
den.  People  from  a  distance  come  and 
say  they  read  about  it  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
and  come  to  see  it.  Then  a  friend  who 
has  won  honor  and  promotion  in  the 
Argonne-Meuse  fights,  and  has  since  visit¬ 
ed  several  parts  of  France,  told  me  that 
he  saw-  nothing  prettier  in  France.  But 
the  garden  has  had  a  fight  to  keep  any¬ 
thing  alive,  for  the  26th  day  of  June  is 
giving  us  the  first  rain  since  the  6th.  and 
then  only  a  light  one.  The  last  heavy 
rain  was  May  10.  and  then  a  few-  scatter¬ 
ing  dust-laying  showers  to  June  6.  The 
Irish  potato  crop  is  greatly  shortened. 
There  are  plenty  of  potatoes  in  the  hills, 
but  they  stopped  growing  in  the  intense 
drought,  and  are  now  done  and  ripe,  and 
we  are  getting  them  out  of  the  ground  to 
get  at  late  Summer  and  Fall  crops. 
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The  late  plants  for  the  canning  crop 
of  tomatoes  have  been  kept  waiting  for 
the  rain  now  falling.  Early  tomatoes 
have  been  held  back  by  the  cool  nights, 
while  naturally  they  should  now  be  ripen¬ 
ing  in  abundance.  The  plants  are  loaded 
and  rapidly  adding  to  the  load.  They  have 
been  twice  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  but  there  are  evident  signs  of  leaf 
blight  in  the  lower  leaves.  This  is  one 
of  the  hardest  fungi  to  prevent.  But  I 
will  spray  again  and  try  to  keep  all  the 
leaves  practical. 

The  rain  will  save  the  remainder  of  the 
raspberry  crop,  for,  after  starting  well, 
they  seemed  about  to  dry  up.  The  Greens¬ 
boro  peaches  are  coming  in.  and  soon  the 
peach  harvest  will  be  in  full  swing,  and 
there  will  be  plenty  to  go  around.  The 
melon  growers  have  been  hard  hit  by  the 
dry  weather,  and  the  crop  of  cantaloupes 
will  be  late,  but  it  is  too  late  to  save  the 
early  sugar  corn.  Crops  under  the  Skin¬ 
ner  pipe  are  all  right,  and  before  another 
Summer  1  hope  to  have  it  extended  to 
all  the  garden. 

Two  letters  I  have  received  recently 
show  plainly  the  shortsighted  practice  of 
farmers  in  buying  clover  seed.  One  man 
sends  me  a  bunch  of  the  Western  plan¬ 
tain.  Plantago  aristata.  one  of  the  worst 
weeds,  and  said  that  his  wheat  field  is 
covered  with  it.  Another  man  says  that 
he  had  a  beautiful  stand  of  Bed  clover 
sown  in  191 S,  and  a  little  yellow  vine  ap¬ 
peared  here  and  there,  and  finally  spread 
over  the  whole  plot  and  has  killed  the 
clover.  Now  I  feel  sure  that  both  in¬ 
stances  the  farmers  brought  trouble  on 
themselves  by  buying  low-priced  clover 
seed,  and  failing  to  submit  it  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  their  experiment  station.  This 
Western  plantain  has  been  brought  east 
almost  entirely  in  clover  seed,  and  the  seed 
of  the  Cuscuta  or  dodder  that  the  other 
man  saw  as  a  yellow  vine  also  was  bought 
and  paid  for  in  the  clover  seed,  and  the 
farmer  simply  stood  by  nad  let  it  devour 
the  clover.  It  is  not  hard  to  get  rid  of 
the  dodder  if  taken  as  soon  as  a  vine  ap¬ 
pears.  Put  a  bunch  of  straw  on  it  and 
set  fire  to  it.  and  this  will  not  only  kill 
the  plant  but  will  kill  the  abundant  seed 
it  makes.  But  a  field  set  in  the  tall  plan¬ 
tain  is  another  problem.  Some  years  ago 
a  good  farmer  in  Virginia  asked  me  how 
to  get  rid  of  the  plantain,  for  by  buying 
clover  seed  in  Richmond  he  had  got  his 
farm  infested  with  it  till  he  could  not 
make  clover.  How  to  clean  land  of  such 
a  persistent  weed  and  one  which  seeds  so 
abundantly  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  I 
know  how  to  prevent  its  getting  on  the 
land.  That  is  never  to  buy  clover  seed 
except  by  sample,  and  either  examine 
with  care  every  sample,  or  have  it  done 
by  your  station,  and  take  no  seed  that  is 
not  absolutely  clean,  even  if  the  price  is 
three  times  as  high  as  the  common  grade. 
Low-priced  clover  seed  is  the  dearest 
thing  a  farmer  can  buy.  for  he  is  sure  to 
be  buying  weed  seed  to  infest  his  soil. 
This  is  a  diversion  from  the  garden  notes, 
but  it  came  to  be  so  evident  that  I  wanted 
to  put  it  in.  for  with  the  high  price  of 
clover  seed  there  is  a  temptation  to  econ¬ 
omize.  and  it  is  the  worst  sort  of  ex¬ 
travagance  to  buy  low-priced  clover  seed. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Killing  Burdock 

In  a  letter  to  you  last  year  on  how  to 
kill  burdock,  I  stated  that  I  would  try 
to  kill  the  plants  by  cutting  them  very 
late  in  the  season  and  burning  the  seed 
burs.  The  plants  so  treated  were  greatly 
benefited  ;  they  grew  wonderfully  well  this 
Spring.  Moral :  Gut  the  burdock  and 
give  it  a  dose  of  kerosene.  It  will  then 
die  and  stay  dead.  w.  it.  w. 

Ne\v  Jersey. 

What  you  did  vTas  to  fertilize  the  bur¬ 
dock.  The  ashes  gave  plant  food  to  the 
roots  and  they  responded  as  any  other 
plant  will  do.  You  can  kill  the  burdocks 
by  cutting  them  off  two  inches  or  more 
below7  ground,  under  the  crown.  A  little 
kerosene  or  carbolic  acid  on  top  will  make 
6ure. 


Blasting  Land  to  Make  Fruit 

I  notice  on  page  S44  R.  V.  asks  why 
his  Gilliflower  apple  trees  do  not  bear  as 
well  is  his  other  varieties.  Not  knowing 
anything  about  the  location  or  soil  which 
his  trees  grow  upon.  I  would  judge  prob¬ 
ably  the  soil  the  Gilliflowers  are  on  does 
not  suit  them.  From  experience  on  such 
lines  I  would  judge  the  ground  to  be  what 
is  known  as  sour.  We  had  a  row  of  Red 
Astrachans,  seven  trees ;  four  of  them 
always  gave  us  apples  each  apple  year, 
while  the  three  other  trees  always 
bloomed  as  full  as  the  others  but  never 
had  enough  fruit  on  them  to  be  worth 
mentioning.  If  all  the  trees  had  been  on 
the  same  soil  we  would  have  condemned 
them  all.  After  many  years  we  discov¬ 
ered  the  cause  of  their  bearing  but  very 
little  fruit.  The  trouble  was  they  w7ore  on 
sour  ground.  If  B.  Y.  finds  his  Gilli- 
flowers  growing  on  sour  land,  if  he  will 
drill  some  holes  and  shoot  with  dynamite 
to  break  the  hardpan  he  will  find  his 
trees  will  bear  apples,  and  will  feel  well 
paid  for  his  trouble.  Ground  that  is 
termed  sour  has  hardpan  and  will  not  let 
the  water  down  below  it.  I  believe  it  will 
pay  to  shoot  an  orchard  with  dynamite 
even  if  there  should  not  be  hardpan  there. 

Pennsylvania.  n.  f.  wtlson. 


Wigwag:  “I  understand  Bjones  abuses 
his  second  wife  terribly.”  Henpeckke: 
“He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 
That  fellow7  doesn’t  deserve  to  have  iost 
his  first  one.” — Credit  Lost. 


MOLINE 

COHN  BINDER 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plows 

(steel  and  chilled) 
Harrows 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stackers 
Grain  Binders 
Corn  Bindery 
Pitless  Scales 
Spreaders 
.  Wagons 
Moline-Universal  Tractors 
Stephens  Salient  Six 
Automobiles 


Forty  per  cent  of  the  feeding  value  of  the  corn 
crop  is  contained  in  the  stalks.  Don’t  just  skim 
the  com  field  this  year,  but  cut  it  and  bind  it  into 
bundles  the  sensible  way  with  a  Moline  Corn 
Binder,  and  save  time. 

This  corn  binder  has  many  years  of  “make  good” 
behind  it  and  was  the  first  successfully  to  handle 
long,  short  or  tangled  corn.  It  possesses  every 
known  mechanical  improvement  and  is  built  to  last. 

The  Moline  Com  Binder  runs  so  easy 
and  does  such  good  work  because  it  has 
the  lightest  running  main  wheel  on  the 
market  and  throughout  self-aligning  and 
anti-friction  roller  and  ball  bearings  take 
up  end  thrust  and  lighten  draft.  The 
whole  machine  is  in  perfect  balance  and 
can  be  quickly  adjusted  for  long  or  short 
corn.  The  cutting  device  is  reliable  and 
durable  and  the  binding  mechanism 
time  tried  and  true.  The  power  lift 
bundle  carrier  delivers  bundles  neatly 
and  out  of  the  way  on  next  round. 

Moline  Corn  Binder  drives  easier,  lasts  longer 
and  causes  less  trouble  than  others,  with  a  great 
saving  of  effort  on  the  part  of  both  man  and  team. 

A  hitch  for  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  can 
be  furnished  so  that  one  man  has  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  both  tractor  and  implement. 

See  your  Moline  Dealer  now  so  that  you 
can  get  your  Moline  Binder  in  plenty  of 
time,  or  write  us  for  full  information. 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO  MOLINEILL. 

_ manufacturers  of  quality  farm  IMPLEMENTS  SINCE  IS65 


ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  seeding 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard — the  best  that  was  to  bo 
had.  The  catalog  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  grown  seed,  in¬ 
cluding  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
“Dakota  30,"  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 

POlfMIM  Al  T/ll  m  Next  to  Hansen’s  Siberian, 
UAiJlal  HLl  tlLl  H  the  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  We  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

Sample  and  prices  on  request. 

Wixa  Seed  Co.,  Box  223  Mechanicsburg,  (X 

The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices . 


Grass  and  Field  Seed 
Specialist* 


before  luiyiug 

UlMR/INTEED  SEEDS 


ALSIKE  and  TIMOTHY  Mixed- Bout  and  Cheapest  Seeding  known. 
A  wonderful  bargain.  Better  than  Timothy  for  hay  and  pasture. 
Got  our  free  samples  and  special  prices  to-day.  We  guarantee 
to  save  you  money  on  all  grass  and  field  scodfl  and  wo  guar* 
an  tee  quality.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  to-day — SURE. 

DAVE  PECK  SEEP  CCL— T>qtu..  17  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

SWEET  POTATO  Plants  $3.G5  thousand,  express* 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  N.  Y- 

For  Sale-  LongIslandSEEDCORN  WHITE  DENT 

J.  OODDUiGTON,  .  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 


Apple  BARRELS 

ougnly  seasoned  material.  HOB!'.  Gil 


Standard  size.  All 
Elm  hoops.  Thor- 
(III, LIES,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


16%  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

STRAIGHT  CAR  LOADS 
Also  Nitrate  ol  Soda,  Potash 

and 

Mixed  Fertilizers 

Largest  shippers  in  middle  west 
W  rite  us  for  prices 

EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO..  CANTON,  OHIO.  Depl.  R 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

OiOilKliOWER,  OABBAQB,  tomato,  PEPPER*  BOO.  BRUS¬ 
SELS  SPROUTS,  BKKT,  CELERY,  KALE,  LETTUCE,  SWELL 
POTATO,  ONION,  PARSLEY,  ASPARAGUS,  RUCRARR  PLANTS. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  ami  Fall  planting.  Runner  and  Pot-grown 
plants  that  will  Lear  fruit  mxt  summer.  Also  lUHI'BEll- 
KY,  HI.AUkliKKRY,  (JOOSKHKRltY,  CTKIUNT,  GIUl'E  PLANTS, 
PUll  IT  AM)  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Sit  HUBS.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  Now  York 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  SHAUL\  dhTasS 

ami  other  varieties.  $1.50  per  1.000;  $12.50  per 
10.000.  TOMATO  PLANTS— Best  kinds.  S2  per  1,000. 

CAULIFLOWER.  EGG  PLANTS  AND  PEPPERS-84  per  1,000. 
CELERY— Leading  varieties,  81.25  per  1.000.  Send 
for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Fa. 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

Bolden  Self- blenching  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen, 
Giant  Pascal,  50c  per  100;  300  for  SI;  500.  SI. 50;  J2  50 
per  1,000.  Cabbage,  S2  per  1,000.  Celery,  5,000  for  $10 
Prepaid.  List  free.  W.S.  FORD  &  SON,  Hartly,  Delaware 

Late  Cabbage  Plants  subhead  ^American 

Savoy  ©  98c.  per  1.000;  $9  for  10,000:  S85  for  100,000. 
Plants  Heady  June  10  to  Aug.  10.  S.  A.  VIKDIN,  Hartly, Del. 

F5Gorooooe  Cabbage,  Celery  and  Brussels  Sprouts 

plants.  Catalog  free.  M.  N.  B0RG0,  VINELAND  N.  J. 

4-Yr.  Asparagus  Roots 

press.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  good  Ground,  New  York 


ARRISONS’  NURSERIE 

Fruit  Trees  Budded  from  Bearing  Orchards, 
l’each,  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  quince, 
grape-vines,  strawberry  plants,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  evergreens  and  shade  trees. 

Catalog  free.  Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


BALE  HAY  NEW  WAY 

No  Blocks — No  Bale  Ties — 2  Men  Less! 

Save  40  |H»r  cent  on  billing 
costl  “Figure  your  saving  by 
u*ing straight  wire.  No  Bala 
Ties.**  Get  wise  to  the  new 
method  Introduced  by  tno  mar¬ 
velous  new  patent  Self -Thread- 

Inir  Hay  Press.  No  blocks  or  „  .  ,, 

bid©  tics  to  handle— save  the  pay  of  two  men.  Mnko  bigLinoney 
bailing  hay  for  others.  Write  for  free  catalog  showing  all  typos 
of  tbia  wonderful  now  press.  Write  today— NOW  I 

Toreador  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  787  Ottawa  St  Leavenworth, Kan. 


SOMETIMES  WE  SEE  A  PERSON  WHO  DOESN’T  USE  A 

WHITING-ADAMS 

TRADE  VULCAN  MARK  RUBBER  CEMENTED 

SHAVING  BRUSH 

Very  full  of  smooth  best  quality  bristles  or  badger 
hair.  They  make  shaving  a  pleasure.  Treated  with 
U.  S.  Government’s  process  of  preventing  infection.  Anthrax 
cannot  come  from  them. 

I  Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

yjOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  I.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  109  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Liftino  Water  from  Small  Spring 

I  have  a  spring  down  below  my  house, 
next  to  a  brook,  and  would  like  to  get  the 
water  to  the  house,  but  there  is  not 
enough  water  to  operate  a  ram.  Is  there 
any  way  I  could  take  the  water  from  the 
brook  to  operate  the  ram.  to  force  the 
spring  water  to  the  house?  I  would  have 
to  raise  the  water  40  ft.,  but  could  get 
plenty  of  water  from  the  brook  to  operate 
the  ram.  J.  M.  R. 

Delhi.  N.  Y. 

Although  you  give  little  information 
concerning  the  amount  of  fall  that  may 
be  obtained  in  the  brook,  simply  saying 
that  you  “could  get  plenty  of  water.”  it 
is  probable  that  water  could  be  obtained 
from  the  spring  by  either  of  two  ways,  a 
Water  wheel  or  double-acting  ram.  The 
choice  of  the  method  used  would  depend 
somewhat  upon  conditions.  If  the  brook 
furnishes  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  and 
has  a  good  fall,  a  water  wheel  might  be 
put  in  which  could  be  used  to  operate  a 
pump,  lifting  the  water  to  the  house,  and 
at  the  same  time  generating  electric  cur¬ 
rent  for  lights.  The  uses  to  which  this 
power  could  he  put  would  of  course  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  amount  developed,  and 
would  vary  from  pumping  water  and  do¬ 
ing  the  light  chore  work  of  the  farm  to 
silo  filling,  feed  grinding,  etc. 

If  sufficient  water  is  not  available  for 
this  purpose,  a  double-acting  ram  could 


concrete  reservoir.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  advisable?  a.  g.  b. 

Susquehanna,  Pa. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  25-ft.  elevation 
that  this  well  has  above  the  house  would 
be  sufficient  to  give  satisfactory  pressure 
at  the  faucets  unless  water  was  desired 
only  on  the  first  floor.  Each  foot  of  head 
or  elevation  gives  a  pressure  of  .434  lb. 
per  square  inch,  and  it  is  usual  when  in¬ 
stalling  a  gravity  tank  of  this  kind  to 
locate  the  tank  at  least  10  ft.  above  the 
highest  faucet  to  be  served  by  it.  and  even 
higher  than  this  if  the  water  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried  any  distance. 

Your  statement  that  the  well  is  located 
on  a  side  hill  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
tank  could  be  placed  higher  up  the  slope 
above  the  well,  in  this  way  securing 
plenty  of  head  to  serve  the  house.  If  this 
is  the  case,  and  the  tank  can  be  buried  in 
the  ground,  you  have  one  of  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  locations.  It  will  be  out  of  sight, 
use  up  no  valuable  space,  the  sweating 
and  leaking  that  it  may  do  will  do  no 
harm.  and.  best  of  all.  the  water  will  be 
cool  in  Summer  and  free  from  freezing  in 
the  Winter.  With  four  in  the  family  a 
capacity  of  from  25  to  40  gals,  daily  will 
be  needed,  or  from  13  to  25  cu.  ft.  of 
water  will  be  used  daily  for  all  household 
purposes.  If  it  is  wished  to  supply  the 
barn  from  the  same  tank,  about  1%  cu.  ft. 
additional  capacity  should  be  added  for; 


be  put  in,  which  would  use  the  brook 
water  for  operation,  forcing  tin*  spring 
water  to  the  house.  A  small  tank  could 
he  arranged  in  the  attic  with  the  overflow 
arranged  to  go  to  the  stock  tank  at  the 
barn,  and  the  water  allowed  to  run  con¬ 
tinuously.  In  this  way  a  supply  of  fresh 
water  is’  always  at  hand  for  drinking,  or 
the  ram  may  be  used  to  pump  into  a  pres¬ 
sure  tank,  as  desired.  The  pump  used 
with  the  water  wheel  could,  of  course,  be 
{  ’•ranged  in  the  same  way. 

The  action  of  the  double-acting  ram  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  type  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  has  one  more  feed  pipe,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram.  In  action,  the  im¬ 
pure  water  used  as  a  motive  power  flows 
down  the  drive  pipe  and  escapes  through 
the  impetus  valve.  'The  chamber  beneath 
the  air  chamber  is  Idled  with  pure  water 
which  enters  from  the  pure  water  pipe 
c-hown  at  the  left,  and  when  the  velocity 
of  the  water  flowing  down  the  drive  pipe 
becomes  great  enough  to  pick  up  and 
close  the  impetus  valve  this  pure  water  is 
forced  through  the  valve  “A”  into  the  air 
chamber  by  the  ramming  stroke  exerted 
hv  the  suddenly  stopped  column  of  water. 
From  here  it  subsequently  goes  up  the 
service  pipe  to  the  house,  being  forced  up 
by  air  pressure  generated  in  the  air  cham¬ 
ber.  At  the  time  of  the  ramming  stroke 
it  is  prevented  from  escaping  hack  up  the 
pipe  to  the  spring  by  the  check  valve  “B,” 
which  opens  toward  the  ram. 

The  backward  surge  of  the  impure 
water  in  tin*  drive  pipe  caused  by  its  re¬ 
bound  from  the  cushion  of  compressed  air 
in  the  air  chamber  and  the  closing  of  the 
valve  “A”  permits  another  supply  of  pure 
water  to  fill  the  space  directly  beneath 
this  valve,  the  short  standpipe  shown 
helping  in  this  by  having  a  ready  supply 
available.  This  process  is  repeated  as 
long  as  the  ram  is  allowed  to  run.  and  if 
properly  installed  and  adjusted  there  is 
very  little  danger  of  the  water  mixing,  as 
the  valve  “A.”  the  only  entrance  to  the 
house  service  pipe,  always  has  a  supply 
of  pure  water  beneath  it.  and  tin*  impure 
brook  water  is  only  used  to  do  the  work. 

is.  II.  s. 


Reservoir  with  Drilled  Well 

What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the 
best  plan  for  bringing  water  from  a  well 
to  the  house?  I  have  a  drilled  well  about 
250  ft.  from  my  house,  and  about  25  ft. 
higher  than  the  house.  I  use  a  gas  engine 
for  pumping  water  for  my  stock.  The 
well  is  situated  near  the  barn,  at  one 
side,  on  a  side  hill,  quite  steep.  There 
are  four  in  my  family.  If  1  put  a  reservoir 
at  the  well,  how  large  -a  one  would  you 
advise?  1  had  thought  of  putting  iu  a 


each  horse  and  cow.  Putting  the  water 
to  be  used  in  the  barn  through  the  tank 
would  be  a  convenience  at  the  barn,  and 
would  help  in  keeping  the  water  fresh  for 
drinking. 

The  concrete  tank  spoken  of.  I  think, 
will  be  found  very  satisfactory.  It  should 
be  bnilt  of  a  rich  mixture  of  concrete  to 
insure  watertightness  and  finished  smooth 
on  the  inside  as  an  aid  in  keeping  it  clean. 
The  top  should  have  a  manhole  which 
should  be  raised  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  any  surface  water  that  might  find  its 
way  down  the  elope;  the  bottom  should 
slope  to  an  opening  leading  to  flush  pipe 
that  may  be  opened  when  it  is  wished  to 
drain  and  clean  the  tank,  and  the  top  be 
provided  with  a  small,  well-screened  ven¬ 
tilator.  Although  you  do  not  state  what 
kind  of  a  pumping  outfit  you  have  in¬ 
stalled  sit  the  barn  at  the  present,  it  is 
probable  that  this  same  outfit  with  per¬ 
haps  a  few  minor  changes  could  be  used 
for  supplying  the  tank.  u.  h.  s. 


Acetylene  for  Power 

'.A  oukl  you  give  some  information  as 
to  running  an  engine  with  acetylene?  I 
have  au  underground  100-light  generator; 
use  22  lights.  Would  it  be  practicable  to 
hitch  a  214  h.  p.  engine  to  it?  A  neigh¬ 
bor  who  has  an  electric  lighting  system 
pumps  his  water :  when  he  opens  a  spigot 
it  starts  the  engine.  i.  s.  l. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  use  acetylene 
gas  as  you  suggest.  It  ignites  more  easily 
than  gaso.ine  vapor,  and  if  used  as  you 
suggest  would  require  an  engine  of  differ¬ 
ent  design  than  the  regular  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  use  it 
as  power  it  would  be  an  expensive  propo¬ 
sition.  Calcium  carbide,  from  which  ac¬ 
etylene  gas  is  produced,  has  so  advanced 
in  price,  due  to  war  conditions,  that  it 
makes,  a  relatively  high-priced  lighting 
material,  although  furnishing  an  excellent 
light,  to  say  nothing  of  using  it  for  a 
fuel.  Most  people  find  gasoline  costlv 
enough  for  that  purpose. 

Your  neighbor  who  has  the  electric 
plant  is  able  to  start  his  pump  as  you 
say.  “by  the  opening  of  a  spigot.”  because 
this  release  of  pressure  caused  by  opening! 
the  faucet  and  permitting  the  escape  of 
water  causes  a  switch  to  be  closed,  and 
the  electric  current  from  the  storage  bat¬ 
tery  flows  through  the  motor,  operating 
the  pump.  The  engine  turning  the  dy¬ 
namo  which  charges  the  battery  is  started 
by  the  closing  of  a  switch  in  the  same 
way.  the  current  from  the  battery  flowing 
hack  through  the  generator  and  causing 
it  to  act  like  the  starting  motor  of  an  au¬ 
tomobile,  craukiug  the  eugine  until  it 
starts.  r.  u.  s. 
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Bale  With  An  International 

WELL-BALED  hay  always  commands  a 
ready  market  at  good  prices.  It  requires 
less  storage  space  than  loose  hay  and  main¬ 
tains  its  quality  better.  It  pays  to  own 
an  International  hay  press  whether  you  bale 
as  a  profession,  side  line  or  for  your  own 
farm  use. 

With  any  one  of  the  International  presses  you 
can  get  big  tonnage,  neat  and  uniform  bales,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  press  is 
strong  and  dependable. 

There’s  an  International  —  horse,  motor  or  power 
—  to  suit  your  exact  needs.  These  presses  all  make 
smooth,  neat,  uniform  bales  —  the  kind  that  look 
well,  sell  well,  handle  well.  They  are  durable,  easy 
running,  smooth  running  and  powerful.  They  are 
easy  to  feed,  operate  and  transport. 

International  service  goes  with  the  machine  —  a 
service  that  is  always  intelligently  helpful  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  care  for  emergencies.  See  the  dealer  or 
write  us  for  catalogues  and  select  y'our  International 
press  now.  Put  it  to  work  and  let  it  begin  paying 
its  way. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Crain  Hsrvejting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implement, 

Disk  Harrows 
T ractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power  Machine, 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 

Combination  Side 
Rakes  and  Tedders 
SwecpRakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 
Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 
Drills 

Fertilizer  &  Lime 
Sowers 


Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 

Moto  Cultivators 

Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Shellers 

Huskers  &  Shredders. 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 
Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  T rucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America,  Inc. 


Ch 
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USA 


Pitches 

Terraces 


Brevent  cron 
failure.  Re¬ 
claim  aban* 
doned  land. 

Get  my  intro¬ 
ductory  offer  on 


Write  for  JFREE  Farm  Ditcher,  Terraccr 
Book  and  Prices  and  Road  Grader 

All-steel  —  Adjustable  — Reversible— No  wheels 
levers  or  cogs  to  get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm 
ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  4  feet  deep— 
grades  roads-builds  farm  terraces,  dykes 
and  levees.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Every 
farm  needs  one*  Send  your  name 

I  Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 

I  Box  534  Owensboro,  Ky. 


10  Days  FreeTrial 


FREE! 

Book 

on 

MIXERS 
Postal 
Gets  it 


F  Yon  can  ^make  your  own  con¬ 
crete  feeding  floors,  water  tanks, 
troughs,  and  fence  posts  with 
idle  hands  on  muddy  days  and 

save  a  lot  of  money  with  a 

SHELDON 

Concrete  Mixer 

.Does  work  equal  to$300  mixers 
—yet  costs  only  a  frac¬ 
tion.  All  modem  fea¬ 
tures.  Fully  guaranteed. 

)  W  rite  for  catalog  now. 

'  Sheldon  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  475  ,  Nehawka 
Nebraska 


SMALL  INVESTMENT 


PAYS  GOOD  PROFITS 


Always  Ready 
For  Threshing 
When  You're  Ready 


Capacities  from  20 
to  40  Bushels  Per 
Hour 


SMALL  THRESHER  INDEPENDENT 


Even  with  a  small  acreage  of  grain,  you  need  this  thresher.  It  will  thresh  out  your  grain  cleanly  quickly  ’ 
and  cheaply.  Simple  in  construction  and  takes  up  little  room.  Cylinder  23  inches  wide.  Threshes  20 
to  40  bushels  of  oats  per  hour.  \\  e  would  like  to  tell  you  more-— the  advantages  to  you .  and  the  reason- 
able  cost  ol  Gray  Lifts  machines. 

THRESHERS 

Sizes  to  fit  your  requirements  at  prices  you  can  afford.  Weigh  light  and 
Stand  heavy  service.  Staunch  construction — little  repair  expense.  “A 
ZvenJsr  for  quick,  clean  work,"  users  sa  v.  Require  medium  power — ideal 
fer  hilly  districts.  Before  getting  a  thresher,  get  our  figures. 


Thrashers,  Hors* 
Pow.rs,  Saw  Machines, 
Ensil-tg.  Cutters  and 
Gasoline  Engines. 


A. W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  Inc. 


Box  Nl 

POULTNEY,  VT. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


The  Fruit  Outlook 


Early  fruits  have  been  very  light. 
Cherries  practically  none ;  strawberries 
scarce,  24  to  26c  per  qt.  lowest  price. 
Prunes,  half  crop  only  ;  pears  seem  to  be 
a  fairly  good  crop ;  grapes  only  half  a 
crop,  and  apples  here,  and  what  I  hear 
from  people  in  other  sections  about  one- 
fourth  crop.  We  had  so  much  wet  weath¬ 
er  that  we  could  not  spray  our  apples, 

and  reports  from  most  sections  assert  that 
many  scabby  apples  will  be  harvested 
this  Fall.  I  think  that  apoles  will  com¬ 
mand  a  fancy  price  this  Fall,  so  making 
up  for  the  quantity  by  bringing  a  higher 
price.  I  am  in  favor  of  limiting  the  crop 
and  not  continually  working  against  the 
farmers’  interests.  Let  farmers  unite  and 
dictate  the  price,  and  not.  the  middleman. 
Hammer  hard  at  this.  We  must  succeed. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  a.  t. 

We  have  a  very  poor  show  for  apples 
and  peaches,  about  one-fifth  of  a  crop ; 
most  early  varieties  of  apples  did  not 
set  at  all.  King  and  Baldwin  a  fair 
showing,  very  few  Greenings;  these  are 
staple  varieties.  Early  kinds.  Duchess, 
Wealthy  and  McIntosh,  are  fine,  what 
we  have  at  home:  have  not  6een  many 
others,  as  season  has  been  so  short  and 
work  so  rushing,  but  I  and  my  neighbors 
think  this  is  a  fair  estimate.  B.  J.  w. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  no  apples  to  speak  of ;  the 
trees  blossomed  full  in  the  Spring.  I 
think  the  rainy  season  was  too  much  for 
them.  What  few  there  are  seem  to  be 
dropping  off.  H.  T. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Apples  in  Orleans  will  not  be  over  20 
per  cent  of  a  crop.  Peaches  and  pears 
are  very  light  crop;  in  fact,  all  fruit. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  d.  c. 

There  are  a  good  many  apples  grown 
around  this  section.  This  year  I  should 
say  not  more  than  one-half  crop.  There 
are  but  very  few  peaches  in  this  locality, 
and  none  this  year.  A  few  cherries  and 
a  few  plums.  V.  T. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  just  passed  through  the  June 
“drop.”  which  has  been  rather  more  se¬ 
vere  than  usual ;  the  outlook  here  at  the 
present  writing  is  about  as  follows : 
Peaches.  50  per  cent.  Carman  showing 
better  than  any  other  variety.  Apples. 
Baldwin,  not  over  10  per  cent  of  a  crop 
(Dr.  Barrus  of  Cornell,  who  called  re¬ 
cently,  states  that  Baldwins  are  making 
a  poor  showing  generally)  ;  Ben  Davis 
comes  up  smiling,  as  usual,  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  100  per  cent  ;  McIntosh  is  a  good 
second,  with  a  showing  of  SO  per  cent; 
Newtowns.  75  per  cent ;  Greenings  and 
Twenty  Ounce,  about  50  per  cent. 
Among  pears,  Bartlett  and  Seek  el  about 
50  per  cent,  and  Keiffers  not  over  25  per 
cent.  C.  w.  S. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  locality  is  devoted  chiefly  to  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  although  nearly  every  farm¬ 
er  has  an  apple  orchard ;  not  much  other 
fruit  except  a  few  cherries  grown  for  mar¬ 
ket  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  The  fruit 
prospect  is  poor  to  very  poor,  caused  (it 
is  supposed)  by  the  week  of.  Winter 
weather  we  had  late  in  the  Spring.  The 
outlook  before  the  freeze  was  fairly  good. 
I  have  a  small  orchard  of  Montmorency 
cherries,  from  which  I  expected  to  har¬ 
vest  two  or  21/y  tons  of  fruit.  I  may  get 
500  lbs.  A  neighbor  with  a  larger  or¬ 
chard  expected  four  or  five  tons.  He 
may  get  one.  A  farmer  about  three 
miles  from  here  who  has  quite  a  large 
apple  orchard  estimated  his  crop  (before 
the  June  drop)  at  1.000  bbls.  and  ordered 
500  barrels  as  a  starter.  He  now  says 
he  thinks  he  will  have  enough  to  fill  100 
of  them.  In  my  own  apple  orchard  the 
blossoms  were  very  scattering  and  the 
apples  are  still  more  so.  J.  f.  w. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  estimate  for  Orleans  County  on 
apples  is  45  per  cent,  but  personally  I 
think  35  or  40  per  cent  nearer  correct. 
Peaches  are  about  50  per  cent  of  a  crop, 
cherries  practically  none,  not  over  5  per 
cent;  pears  very  light,  about  10  per  cent 
of  a  crop.  G*  c.  w. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Apples  are  light  and  peaches  are  lighter. 
Plums  are  scarce  and  prunes  all  gone. 
Very  light  crops  of  cherries.  Pears  are 
also  light  crop.  ^  B.  P-  a. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  will  be  very  light,  and 
no  small  fruits.  Garden  strawberries 
were  light  and  scarce,  and  prices  high. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  B. 

The  prospects  for  the  apple  crop  in 
this  section  are  very  poor.  While  the 
trees  blossomed  full  the  fruit  did  not  set. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  peaches ;  cher¬ 
ries  are  scarce  and  pears  will  be  the 
same.  w.  L.  B. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  find  that  the  Hiley,  Carman  and 
Champion  peaches  about  here  have  drop¬ 
ped  so  the  trees  are  practically  clean  of 
fruit.  These  bloomed  rather  early  and 


the  April  blizzard  (the  26t.h)  caught  them 
open.  Elbertas  were  a  little  later  and 
fruit  set  fairly  well  at  first,  but  has 
dropped  so  it  looks  now  like  a  light  crop. 
Belle  of  Georgia  set  and  hung  on  better. 

Connecticut.  W.  S.  P. 

Crops  in  general  are  backward.  Po¬ 
tatoes  not  looking  well ;  peas  need  rain. 
Corn  late.  Strawberries  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  selling  at  25  to  30e  per  basket 
at  the  roadside.  A  few  peaches,  but  no 
crop  to  speak  of.  Tomatoes  looking  good. 
No  crops  as  yet  taken  t  market  except 
early  spinach.  Tomatoes,  sweet  corn, 
cabbage,  peas,  string  beans  and  peppers 
largely  raised.  Oats  principally  for  home 
consumption.  Very  little  wheat  or  rye. 
It  is  a  truck  and  vegetable  raising  section, 
with  a  dairy  here  and  there  to  supply  the 
home  demand.  J.  B.  B. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

Oats  75  to  80c ;  hay,  No.  1,  in  mow, 
$28.  Butter,  65c ;  cheese,  31  to  31%c. 
Hogs,  live,  15  to  17c  per  lb.;  bulk,  8c; 
cows,  beef,  7  to  8c.  Cows,  milch,  .$75  to 
$100.  Milk,  League  prices.  It  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  early  to  tell  anything  about  crops  as 
to  quality  and  quantity  :  that  depends  on 
season.  The  quantity,  I  think,  will  be 
scarce.  The  eight-hour  day  and  the  day¬ 
light  saving  will  make  a  food  shortage. 
There  are  hundreds  of  acres  that  will  not 
be  worked  this  year.  Men  want  $150  for 
a  month’s  work,  or  play,  on  the  eight- 
hour  basis;  at  5  o’clock  they  are  done 
(4  o’clock  Lord’s  time),  just  the  time  of 
day  to  handle  hay  and  grain.  Farmers 
cannot  pay  the  price.  With  some  more 
fool  laws  the  people  in  the  cities  will  go 
hungry.  If  it  were  not  for  the  tenant 
farmers  working  from  12  to  16  hours  a 
day  there  wrould  be  a  shortage  right  off. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  B.  G. 


Pennsylvania  Fruit  Notes 

The  Cicada. — The  locusts  have  about 
done  their  work  and  are  starting  for  their 
long  home.  The  adults  will  die.  while 
the  newly-hatched  generation  will  bury 


itself  in  the  earth  till  another  13  or  17- 
year  period,  as.  the  case  may  . -be.  It  is 
said  that  both  the  1 3 -yea.:  and  the  17- 
year  broods  met  on  top  of  the  ground 
this  year.  .  But"  to  . my  recollection  they 
were  not  more  -numerous  this  year  than 
either  13  years  or  17  years  ago.  How¬ 
ever,  some  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
young  apple  orchards.  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  badly  stung,  and  many  twigs  are 
breaking  off.  We  shall  do  some  pruning 
just  as  soon  as  we  can  see  what  will 
break.  The  larger  twigs  which  have  been 
stung  will  probably  pull  through  without 
breaking.  The  peach  trees  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  stung  to  any  extent. 

Tree  Tanglefoot. — We  covered  some 
700  or  800  young  apple  trees  with  this 
substance  last  Spring.  It  is  too  early  yet 
to  determine  just  how  much  good  has 
been  done,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
a  great  many  crawling  insects  are  caught 
in  this  way.  Unfortunately  an  occasional 
lady  bug  is  also  put  out  of  business.  We 
used  a  25-lb.  pail  of  the  tanglefoot  for 
the  number  of  trees  mentioned,  the  trees 
Varying  considerably  in  size.  The  direc¬ 
tions  call  for  a  band  three  to  five  inches 
wide  about  the  trunk  of  each  tree,  but 
we  finally  cut  this  down  to  two  inches, 
which  seems  to  make  a  oand  quite  wide 
enough.  The  band  should  entirely  en¬ 
circle  the  trunk,  and  should  be  just  below 
base  of  limbs.  If  too.  low  down  dirt  will 
be  splashed  up  against  Ihe  tanglefoot 
during  rains,  thus  obstructing  its  useful¬ 
ness  in  watching  insects.  After  a  little 
practice  the  substance  can  be  applied 
quite  rapidly,  notwithstanding  it  is  very 
sticky  and  hard  to  manipulate.  Simply 
cut  a  stout  paddle,  say  two  inches  wide, 
and  dip  into  the  tanglefoot,  taking  just 
enough  for  one  band.  In  applying  be  sure 
every  particle  of  the  bark  is  covered 
within  circle. 

High  Prices. — Early  fruits  are  a 
pretty  short  crop  in  Central  Pennsylvania 
this  season,  and  prices  are  correspondingly 
high.  Both  sweet  and  sour  cherries  are 
not  plentiful  and  are  rotting  quite  badly. 
They  sella  readily  at  15  to  25  cents  the 
quart  in  the  Harrisburg  city  market,  and 
are  almost  as  high  in  the  smaller  towns. 
Strawberries  were  also  a  light  crop,  and 
sold  for  about  the  same  money  as  the 
cherries,  or  even  higher.  Raspberries  are 
more  plentiful,  but  have  brought  as  much 
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as  35  cents  the  quart.  Both  red  and 
black  raspberries  are  in  greater  demand. 

Apple  Tree  Borers. — Notwithstanding 
pressing  work  we  managed  to  get  over 
our  apple  trees  last  Spring  in  quest  of 
borers.  Previously  we  were  obliged  to 
wait  till  after  harvest  to  begin  this  work. 
We  expect  to  look  over  them  again  about 
midsummer,  and  again  in  the  Fall.  If 
possible  the  first  examination  should  be 
made  early  in  Spring  before  the  full 
grown  larvae  are  ready  to  leave  the  tree. 
We  usually  dig  away  the  soil  about  base 
of  trunk  a  week  or  more  before  we  are 
ready  actually  to  dig  out  the  borers.  Thus 
any  sawdust  which  they  throw  out  after 
the  ground  is  away  will  help  to  locate 
them.  But  after  about  May  1  it  is  hardly 
advisable  thus  to  leave  the  base  of  the 
trunk  exposed.  The  purpose  of  hilling 
up  is  to  compel  the  moth  to  deposit  her 
eggs  farther  away  from  the  roots  in  order 
to  make  the  digging  out  process  easier. 
If  a  cavity  is  left,  even  for  a  week  after 
the  laying  season  begins  the  moth,  which 
will  Jay  as  low  down  as  possible,  will 
naturally  deposit  her  eggs  down  in  the 
cavity.  Then  if  the  soil  is  hilled  up  about 
trunk  of  tree  after  eggs  have  been  de¬ 
posited  down  below  level  of  soil  the  hill¬ 
ing  process  will  simply  make  matters 
worse.  For  this  reason  we  dig  away  the 
soil,  look  for  borers,  and  immediately  hill 
up  again,  except  for  the  early  Spring 
hunt,  when  the  tree  trunk  is  left  exposed 
as  explained. 

Twig  Borers. — The  damage  from  these 
insects  is  usually  very  slight.  The  larvae 
is  more  of  a  yellowish  color  than  that  of 
the  root  or  trunk  borer,  the  latter  being 
more  nearly  white.  They  bore  out  the 
heart  of  the  twig  a  foot  or  so  from  the 
tip.  The  twig  breaks  off  at  this  point 
and  hangs  down.  This  is  similar  to  the 
damage  done  by  the  locust,  only  the 
locusts  have  been  a  hundred  times  more 
destructive  than  we  have  ever  known  the 
twig  borer  to  be.  .  t  i 

Cutting  Sprouts. — If  time  permits 
we  expect  to  cut  out  the  apple  sprouts  or 
“sap  suckers”  from  center  of  trees  during 
July.  This  is  better  than  to  leave  them 
till  Winter.  The  wounds  will  partly  heal 
this  season,  and  the  sap  which  these 
sprouts  take  up  is  needed  for  necessary 
parts  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  the  fruit. 

Pennsylvania.  david  plank. 


THE  GOODRICH 
MORE  MILEAGE  MESSAGE 

Adjustments 
Fabrics— —6,000  Miles | 
Silvertowns-8,000  Miles 

j  : 

OODRICH  is  making  the  burliest,  sturdiest,  /  ( 
most  lasting  tires  the  rubber  industry  has 
ever  seen;  and  Goodrich  knows  it.  / 1 


TRADE  MARK 

The  City  of 

GOODRICH 


In  every  test  of  road-roughing  to  which  tires 
can  be  put,  Goodrich  Tires  have  unfolded  an 
endurance,  an  ability  to  take  punishment,  which 
<has  run  into  phenomenal  mileage. 

Confident  in  this  knowledge  and  belief,  Good¬ 
rich  desires  that  all  tire  users  share  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Goodrich,  and  the  big  mileage  Goodrich 
Tires  assure. 

Therefore,  Goodrich  announces  to  Dealers 
and  Users— to  present  and  future  owners  of  its 
pneumatic  tires— an  adjustment  basis  of  6,000 
jniles  for  SAFETY  TREADS,  and  8,000  miles 
for  SILVERTOWN  CORDS,  instead  of  the 
3,500  and  5,000  miles,  respectively^  heretofore  in 
force. 

Remember  that  a  Goodrich  adjustment  is 
a  fair  one.  Goodrich  knows  the  mileage  is  in  its 
tires,  and  more;  and  to  make  you  realize  you  lose 
money  in  being  without  Goodrich  Tires,  the  new 
Goodrich  adjustment  is  proclaimed  broadcast. 

Buy  Goodrich  Tires  from  a  Dealer 
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Dust  Spray  *for  Peaches 

We  are  bavin"  an  abundance  of  rain 
this  season,  which  just  now  makes  it 
hard  to  save  small  grain,  which  crop  is 
really  very  fine.  Much  cotton  is  badly 
in  the  grass  and  weeds  and  unless  good 
weather  comes  soon  a  good  part  will  have 
to  be  abandoned.  Our  peach  crop  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  fine,  but  those  that  have  ripen¬ 
ed  to  date  are  very  watery  and  will  not 
carry  far.  The  Carmans  are  just  now 
beginning  to  swell  and  turn  red.  Victor 
and  Swan  are  ripe  and  gone.  There  is  a 
strange  thing  about  the  great  drought 
of  last  year.  It  practically  killed  nine- 
tenths  of  my  pear  trees,  where  I  only  lost 
part  of  one  peach  tree  in  a  10-acre  or¬ 
chard.  I  have  been  much  interested  in 
“dusting”  at  Hope  Farm.  I  have  never 
as  yet  had  any  such  work  to  do  here.  The 
only  trouble  we  have  that  it  might  over¬ 
come  is  scab,  or  freckles,  on  peaches. 
I’rof.  IT.  P.  Could,  in  his  book  on  peaches, 
claims  the  lime-sulphur  to  be  a  specific 
for  this  trouble.  I  have  been  thinking 
as  to  whether  you  people  in  the  North 
ever  db  any  spraying  or  dusting  in  order 
to  prevent  the  scab  on  peaches.  If  so, 
what  has  been  the  result?  It  is  only 
some  certain  varieties  that  are  materially 
damaged  by  it.  and  alongside  of  such  may 
be  a  kind  apparently  not  at  all  affected. 
The  ,7.  II.  Hale  is  as  bad  as  aqy  I  have. 

North  Texas.  J.  w.  stubenratjch. 

We  used  the  duet  spray  on  peaches 
this  year  as  a  precaution  against  brown 
rot.  We  cannot  say  just  how  effective 
this  dusting  has  been,  but  it  seems  to  be 
useful  thus  far.  The  Experiment  Station 
of  New  Jersey,  at  New'  Brunswick,  has 
conducted  some  experiments  with  the  use 
of  the  dust  for  peach  scab.  It  was  shown 
that  the  dust  was  nearly  or  quite  as 
effective  as  the  liquid  spray,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  certainly  encouraging.  The 
Cornell  Experiment  Station  has  also  con¬ 
ducted  some  experiments  along  this  line. 
It  would  pay  anyone  interested  in  the 
matter  to  obtain  the  reports  or  bulletins 
from  these  two  stations  and  make  a  study 
of  the  results.  We  have  found  the  poi¬ 
soned  dust  very  effective  against  the  leaf¬ 
eating  insects,  but  thus  far  we  have  felt 
that  it  is  not  as  effective  as  the  liquid 
spray  as  a  protection  against  diseases,  j 
There  are  some  localities,  however,  w’here 
the  great  convenience  in  using  the  dust 
makes  it  the  most  desirable  thing  to  em¬ 
ploy. 


Fertilizer  Question 

We  have  a  small  place  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  road.  The  land  lies  rolling, 
and  is  a  sort  of  clay  loam  soil,  very  wet ; 
in  a  rainy  season  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  in  a  crop.  It.  yields  a  fair  amount 
of  Timothy  and  clover  one  or  two  years, 
then  spots  of  moss  appear,  and  not  much 
else  but  weeds.  What  is  the  cause  and 
the  remedy,  and  what  sort  of  fertilizer 
would  be  best  for  such  soil?  We  only 
have  a  very  small  amount  of  barnyard 
manure,  which  wTe  put  on  the  potato 
patch.  G.  D.  L. 

Genesee,  Pa. 

The  land  seems  to  be  too  wet  and  too 
sour.  Timothy  and  Red  clover  will  not 
thrive  in  sour,  wet  land.  After  a  year  or 
so  they  fade  away.  Alsike  clover  and 
Red-top  grass  will  do  better  on  that  kind 
of  land.  The  field  needs  drainage  and 
lime.  An  open  ditch  will  often  take  out 
enough  of  the  water  to  give  clover  a 
chance  to  grow.  A  coat  of  lime  at  the 
rate  of  one  ton  per  acre  well  worked  in 
will  help,  but  you  cannot  hope  to  get  good 
crops  of  Timothy  and  Red  clover  until 
some  drainage  is  done. 


Controlling  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 

What  can  be  put  on  cucumber  and 
pumpkin  vines  to  keep  away  those  yellow 
striped  beetles  that  eat  the  leaves  and 
kill  the  plants?  c.  M.  D. 

Shoknn,  N.  Y. 

This  insect  is  very  destructive,  as  the 
larvae  eat  the  tender  roots  of  the  plants 
on  which  the  adults  work,  and  the  feeding 
of  the  adults  spreads  a  bacterial  wilt 
that  often  suddenly  kills  the  vines.  Where 
possible,  young  plants  should  be  protected 
with  cloth  or  wire  screens  until  they  have 
made  a  start.  Little  dome-shaped  covers, 
like  those  used  to  keep  flies  from  food, 
made  of  cheesecloth  or  wire  netting,  and 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  also  wise 
to  plant  an  excess  of  seed,  thus  allowing 
for  thinning  by  the  beetles.  It  is  difficult 
to  poison  the  beetles,  as  they  hide  on 
parts  of  the  plant,  or  in  the  flowers, 
where  the  poison  has  not  reached,  but 
considerable  protection  is  afforded  by 
thorough  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead, 
four  or  five  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Many  repellents  have  been  used,  but 
their  effect  is  brief,  and  they  seem  of  little 
use  when  the  beetles  are  numerous.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  is  air-slaked  lime 
mixed  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  while  to¬ 
bacco  dust  or  fine  road  dust  will  drive  the 
insects  away  temporarily.  Removal  of 
crop  remnants,  and  general  clearing  up 
<  l'  the  garden  in  Fall,  will  help  to  control 
f’.’.s  and  other  insect  pests. 


In  1917  we  installed  an 
Andes  One  Pipe  No.  240. 
Our  house  is  24'x30',  eight 
rooms,  &y2f  ceilings.  We  heat 
it  easily  to  75  degrees  with 
4 y2  tons.  Formerly  two  big 
heaters  and  7J4  tons. — 
Smallman  Brothers. 

Ft.  Covington,  N.  Y. 


The  No.  240  Andes  One  Pipe 
Furnace  installed  in  1918  has 
given  perfect  satisfaction.  For  ten 
rooms  and  bath  I  have  burned 
less  coal  than  when  using  a  coal 
stove. — John  Wolf. 

Verysburg,  N,  Y„  April  7, 1919. 


Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnace  Costs 


Less  To  Buy,  To  Install,  To  Operate 

You’ll  never  again  attempt  to  heat  your  house  with  work-making, 
mussy,  inefficient  stoves  after  you  learn  how  much  more  thoroughly 
and  economically  an  Andes'System  One  Pipe  Furnace  will  do  it.  With 
a  single  fire  in  the  basement  and  just  one  register  on  the  first  floor, 
your  whole  house  will  be  kept  warm  as  toast  all  winter.  Requires 
no  more  fuel  than  one  stove.  The  Andes  SYSTEM  does  it.  It  keeps 
heated  air,  of  the  correct  humidity,  circulating  throughout  the  house. 
All  rooms  are  warm — comfortably,  healthfully. 
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ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

‘Better  Heating Jor  Less  Money 


You  save  money  in  four  ways  if  you  install  an  Andes 
System  One  Pipe  Furnace: 

F*  *. _ It  is  the  cheapest,  high  quality,  efficient  heating 

.  .  plant  that  you  can  buy.  A  half  century’s  heating 

experience  is  back  of  its  design  and  manufacture. 

C__n_J _ It  costs  less  to  install.  No  walls  to  tear  open 

kjei.uxiu  or  floors  to  rip  up  so  that  heating  pipes  can 
be  run  through.  One  man  and  a  helper  can  set  up  an  Andes  in 
one  day. 

Tllirrl _ saves  fueI  «very  day  whether  you  burn  wood, 

a  xiiiu  coal  or  gas>  Gets  the  greatest  volume  of  heat 
from  the  le»*t  amount  of  fuel.  In  actual  use  the  Andes  often  has 
cut  fuel  bills  in  half. 

Fourfli _ ^  last3  ?or  years  and  years  because  it  is  built 

ruurut  of  material  produced  according  to  special  Andes 
specifications  and  because  it  is  designed  to  withstand  hard  and 
continuous  use.  And  we  guarantee  that  if  you  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied  with  your  Andes  we  will  take  it  out  and  pay  back  the 
full  purchase  price. 

Send  for  FREE  Interesting  Book 

To-day — NOW — before  you  forget — send  for  our  new,  in¬ 
teresting  booklet,  just  off  the  press.  Tells  you  how  and  why 
the  Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnace  creates  plenty  of  health¬ 
ful  heat.  Users  of  Andes  Furnaces,  perhaps  neighbors  of  yours,  ^ 
tell  you  of  the  satisfaction  Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnaces 
give.  Use  the  coupon — and  send  it  immediately. 


PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO.,  Inc 

Dept.  R  Geneva,  N.  Y 
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!ai$mg  in 
\Hcskrn  Canada 

is  as  profitable  as  Grain  Growinq 

In  Western  Canada  Grain  Growing  is  a  profit  maker.  Raising  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Hogs  brings  certain  success.  It’s  easy  to  prosper  where  you 
can  raise  20  to  45  bu.  o i  wheat  to  the  acre  and  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Land  at  $15  to  $30  Per  Acre 
—Good  Grazing  Land  at  Much  Less. 

Railway  and  Land  Co’s,  are  offering  unusual  inducements  to  home- 
seekers  to  settle  in  Western  Canada  and  enjoy  her  prosperity.  Loans  made 
for  the  purchase  of  stock  or  other  farming  requirements  can  be  had  at  low  interest. 
The  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Alberta  extend  every  encouragement  to  the  farmer  and  ranchman. 

You  can  obtain  excellent  land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms,  and  get  high  prices 
for  your  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs— low  taxes  (none  on  ^5 
improvements),  good  markets  and  shipping  facilities,  free  <’ 
schools,  churches,  splendid  climate  and  sure  crops.  4. 

w Vm 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  lands  for  sale  in  Manitoba.  *'  “ 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Superintendent 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee,  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent 


OVERLOADED 


Friction  means  shorter  life  for 
horse,  harness  and  axle. 

MICA 

AXLE  CREASE 

Stops  friction.  Makes  permanent 
bearing  surface. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  keeps 
old  leather  good  as  new.  Fills 
the  pores  of  the  leather,  prevents 
cracking  and  breaking. 


Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 


Principal  Offices 

New  York  Albany 

Buffal--  Boston 
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The  New  York  Corn  Crop 

The  Spring  was  late  here,  so  not  many 
farmers  could  get  in  crops  early,  but 
weather  has  been  favorable  since  planting 
so  corn  looks  about  as  well  as  in  former 
years.  1  do  not  know  that  anybody 
around  here  has  had  any  of  the  Tong 
Island  seed  corn.  New  seeding  looks  fine: 
think  we  ought  to  cut  a  big  crop  of  hay. 

neighbor,  next  farm,  has  commenced 
haying  already  (.Tune  24).  J.  B.  M. 

■  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Corn  is  late,  but  the  best  of  weather 
at  present ;  T  do  not  know  of  any  using 
the  Long  Island  seed  corn.  H.  R.P 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  never  saw  a  finer  outlook  f  ’’’  big 
crops  of  corn  than  .Tune  19,  but  n  the 
afternoon  of  said  date  a  severe  hailstorm 
passed  over  this  section,  practically  ruin¬ 
ing  crops  of  all  kinds.  Corn  -was  got  in 
late  but  made  a  wonderful  growth.  As 
to  the  planting  of  Long  Island  seed  corn, 
I  cannot  say.  A  very  smaller  percentage 
of  the  farms  in  this  section  are  equipped 
with  silos.  Oats  were  looking  fine  before 
the  hail,  and  wheat  was  very  promising. 
Many  acres  of  onions  are  destroyed. 

Orange  Co..  N.  Y.  M.  n.  A. 

Corn  acreage  about  normal,  but  about 
two  weeks  late.  Most  of  the  corn  was 
planted  after  June  1  to  15;  good  color. 
If  season  is  right  will  lihve  an  average 
crop.  F.  j.  c. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  think  average  probably  100  per  cent 
for  corn  crop.  Season  was  late  in  start¬ 
ing.,  but  weather  has  been  favorable  since, 
so  it  is  making  a  good  growth.  *  Cnee’s 
Favorite  was  sown  probably  more  than 
any  other.  Seed  was  handled  through 
Grange  and  that  seemed  to  be  the  favor¬ 
ite.  Grass  is  looking  good,  with  consid¬ 
erably  larger  crop  than  last  year  in  pros¬ 
pect.  Some  have  commenced  cutting. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  b.  r. 

The  corn  in  this  section  is  very  back¬ 
ward  ;  many  did  not  plant  until  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  in  June.  As  I  grow  for  seed, 
all  my  crops  are  in  fine  condition.  The 
dairymen  up  here  grow  silage  mostly 
from  the  big  Southern  dent.  Luce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  is  not  greatly  used.  Most  of  the 
silage  corn  here  is  just  about  4  in.  out,  so 
I  judge  it  will  be  much  shorter  than  or¬ 
dinary.  A.  B.,  JK. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  great  deal  larger  acreage  this 
year  than  in  former  years,  but  the  corn  is 
very  late  on  account  of  its  filing  very 
wet.  Some  farmers  have  just  finished  plant¬ 
ing.  but  it  is  making  a  very  rapid  growth 
now.  The  weather  i.s  very  warm,  with 
frequent  showers,  so  if  there  is  no  draw¬ 
back.  and  the  frost  liolcjs  off.  there  will 
be  a  larger  crop  than  usual.  As  to  Long 
Island  seed  corn,  we  have  not  had.  any  of 
that  kind  here.  I  furnished  ~ ower  to  fill 
10  silos  last  Fall ;  Luce’s  Fhvorite  seems 
to  be  the  choice.  w.  s. 

Jefferson  Co..  N.  YT. 

The  weather  having  been  so  favorable 
in  the  past  two  weeks  corn  through  this 
section  is  looking  fine  and  looks  now  as 
though  we  were  going  to  have  fully  as 
good  a  crop  as  in  former  ypars.  Some 
of  the  farmers  through  here  have  used 
part  of  the  Long  Island  seed  corn  for 
silage  and  like  it,  so  far  as  I  know.  I 
have  planted  some  of  it  this  year. 

Chenango  Co..  N.  Y.  F.  it.  b. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Five  robbers  June  27 
held  up  the  office  of  the  Middle  Fork 
mine,  near  Benton,  Ill.,  and  >fter  wound¬ 
ing  three  employees  of  the  company 
escaped  with  $41,000.  One  of  the  ban¬ 
dits  was  shot  and  killed  as  he  ran  from 
the  office.  His  companions  carried  the 
body  to  a  waiting  automobile  and  made 
their  escape. 

A  sulphur  laden  shower  of  rain,  a  rare 
phenomenon,  fell  over  Dawson,  Alaska, 
and  its  vicinity  June  27.  A  30  minute 
downpour  left  pools  and  sidewalks 
streaked  with  a  yellow  substance  which 
chemists  declared  was  sulphur  and  which 
they  believed  was  carried  in  the  upper 
atmospheric  currents  from  some  distant 
volcano  eruption.  A  similar  precipita¬ 
tion  has  been  reported  at  Eagle,  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  north  of  Dawson,  and  also  in 
northern  British  Columbia. 

The  forest  fire  situation  in  Alberta. 
Canada,  is  the  worst  in  years,  according 
to  E.  IT.  Finlayson.  Forestry  Supervisor, 
who  said  June  28  the  flames  were  raging 
in  many  districts.  Approximately  30,- 
000.000  feet,  of  valuable  timber  had 
already  been'  destroyed,  he  announced. 
The  most  serious  conflagration,  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Stoney  Indian 
reserve,  menaces  the  northern  outskirts  i 
of  Banff  National  Park. 

William  A.  English  and  John  II. 
O’Brien,  members  of  the  woq)  fii;m  of 
English  &  O’Brien,  were  fined  $10.0001 
each  and  sentenced  to  serve  IS  months  i 
in  prison  at  Boston  June.  21 .  for  con¬ 
spiring  to  defraud  the  Government  in 
connection  with  income  tax  returns.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  decision  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Federal  court  Lewis 
Goldberg,  Assistant  United  States  Attor¬ 
ney,  stated  that  the  Government  would 
institute  a  civil  suit  to  recover  the  money 
of  which  it  was  defrauded.  The  defend¬ 
ants  pleaded  guilty  to  frauds  involving 
$1,379,000.  English  and  O’Brien  re¬ 
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cently  offered  to  give  $1,500,000  to  the 
Government -as  payment  of  their  income 
taxes  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment  informed  the  court  of  its  willingness 
to  accept  the  payments.  The  defendants 
said  the  offer  was  conditional  on  their 
release,  as  they  could  not  make  it  good* 
if  they  were  imprisoned. 

A  net  of  evidence  which  it  is  believed 
will  enmesh  men  higher  up  in  the  nation¬ 
wide  plot  to  swindle  prospective  emi¬ 
grants  and  send  them  to  Europe  by  the 
aid  of  fraudulent  passports  was  drawn 
tight  June  29  by  operatives  of  the  Cus¬ 
toms  Intelligence  Bureau,  who  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  detention  at  New  York 
-  110  Austro-Hungarians  about  to  sail 

>■  Havre  by  the  steamship  Rochambeau. 
Edward  R.  Norwood,  head  of  the  bureau, 
found  three  men  alleged  to  be  directly 
connected  with  the  plot  to  send  alien 
enemies  to  France  by  the  use  of  fraudulent. 
Greek  passports,  and  interrogated  them  for 
seven  hours  at  tlm  Barge  Office.  One  of 
the  men,  it  is  said,  made  a  complete  con¬ 
fession,  naming  tlrt  men  higher  up  and 
giving  in  detail  the  methods  they  used 
in  defrauding  prospective  travellers.  It 
is  said  about  $850,000  was  cleaned  up  by 
the  gang. 

Three  brokers  were  indicted  June  30 
by  the  June  Grand  Jury  at  New  York, 
which  is  investigating  stock  transactions. 
They  are  Paul  A.  Newman  of  Paul  A. 
Newman  &  Co.,  Walter  J.  Pierce  of  Wal¬ 
ter  ,T.  Pierce  &  Co.  and  Charles  B.  Toole 
of  Toole.  Henry  &  Co.  Newman  and 
Pierce  are  accused  of  falsely  advertising 
the  value  of  Rangeburnett  oil  shares, 
which  they  promoted  in  a  swift  campaign 
ending  about  the  middle  of  May.  This 
is  the  second  indietmenfagainst  Newman, 
the  first  one  .having  charged  him  with 
forgery  in  the  third  degree.  Toole  is 
accused  of  selling  stock  belonging  to 
clients  and  failing  to  turn  the  money 
over  to  them.  Toole  &  Henry,  a  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  firm,  was  forced 
into  bankruptcy  April  2  by  creditors. 
The  assets  were  estimated  at  $(>00,000 
and  the  liabilities  at  $980,000.  Douglas 
Henry,  the  other  member  of  the  firm,  was 
suspended  on  April  2  by  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  under  the  rule  requiring  that 
action  when  a  member  of  the  exchange 
confesses  insolvency. 

A  rear-end  collision  on  the  New  York 


Central  Railroad  at  Dunkirk.  N.  Y.,  July 
1.  caused  the  death  of  12  persons  and 
injuries  to  IS  others. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— American 
control  of  the  future  of  the  domestic  fruit, 
nut  and  ornamental  plant  interests  is 
sought  by  Representative  Gould  of  New 
York  in  a  bill  which  iie  has  introduced  in 
Congress.  Dependence  for  stock  now  being 
largely  on  foreign  sources,  Mr.  Gould  pro¬ 
poses  the  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  the 
use  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  es¬ 
tablishing  and  maintaining  mother  or¬ 
chards  or  plantations  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  domestic  sources  of  seeds,  cut¬ 
tings  or  other  material  for  propagating 
fruit,  nut  and  ornamental  trees  and  other 
plants.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  assemble, 
grow  and  test  plant  material  doomed  de¬ 
sirable  or  suitable  for  use  in  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  such  trees  and  plants  for  the. 
purpose  of  determining  stocks  better 
adapted  to  the  climatic  soil  and  other 
conditions  under  which  fruit,  nut  and 
ornamental  plants  are  grown.  The  de¬ 
partment  is  to  investigate  methods  of 
growing  stocks,  study  methods  of  propa¬ 
gation  and  encourage  the  propagation  of 
such  trees  and  plants  in  this  country. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  two  Summer  meetings  this  year, 
the  first  one  on  July  23  in  Lawrence 
County  and  the  second  one  on  September 
10  at  the  Experiment  Station.  Wooster. 
The  program  for  the  first  meeting  will 
include  visits  to  a  number  of  the  well- 
known  orchards  of  Lawrence  County,  the 
most  important  apple-producing  county 
of  the  State,  and  exercises  at  the  County 
Fair  grounds,  at  which  time  a  memorial 
will  be  dedicated  by  the  Society  to  the 
Rome  Beauty  apple.  This  is  the  most 
important  variety  in  Ohio,  and  the 
memorial  is  being  placed  in  appreciat:on 
of  its  service  to  the  fruit-growing  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  State.  The  original  tree, 
a  chance  seedling,  was  set  102  years  ago 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  position 
selected  for  the  memorial. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall 
at.  Vermontville,  N.  Y.,  on  April  8,  1919, 
the  Town  of  Franklin  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation  came  into  being.  From  the 
small  start  with  32  members  it  has  grown 
to  82.  At  the  first  meeting  a  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  were  elected  and 


also  a  board  of  directors  and  buying  and 
selling  committees.  The  purpose  of  the 
association  is  to  improve  the  methods  in 
all  branches  of  farming.  Keen  interest 
was  shown  when  mention  was  made  of 
raising  certified  seed  potatoes.  Nearly 
every  member  agreed  to  treat  all  seed 
used,  and  spraying  and  inspection  will 
be  carried  on  with  the  co-operative  help 
of  the  Franklin  County  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  Franklin  County  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  of  which  each  member 
of  the  newly-formed  association  must  be 
a  member.  Franklin  County  potatoes 
have  long  been  among  the  best  shipped 
into  the  city  markets,  and  it  is  expected 
that  seed  stock  will  be  raised  this  year 
that  will  equal  if  not  surpass  the  famous 
Aroostook  County,  Maine,  potatoes.  The 
selling  committee  will  handle  all  potatoes 
raised  and  ship  in  carlots.  The  buying 
committee  will  buy  feeds,  flour,  sugar, 
etc.,  in  carlots  and  sell  at  cost  to  the 
members.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
a  creamery  at  Morrisonville,  Clinton  Co.. 
N.  Y.,  to  take  cream  at  League  prices, 
a  shipping  station  made  and  shipments 
go  out  three  times  weekly.  Keen  com¬ 
petition  has  arisen  among  the  dairymen 
for  the  highest  testing  cream.  The  record 
is  held  by  Rufus  Cass,  with  72  per  cent 
cream.  Meetings  are  held  every  other 
Saturday  night.  At  the  last  meeting  two 
representatives  of  the  Burlington  (Yt.) 
Rendering  Co.  were  present  and  made  a 
very  fair  offer  for  the  1919  wool  clip.  It 
was  also  decided  to  have  a  field  day  and 
picnic  July  2G.  A  basket  dinner  will  be 
enjoyed,  with  music  furnished  by  a  band 
or  orchestra.  Mr.  Austin,  the  Franklin 
County  Farm  Agent,  will  deliver  an  ad¬ 
dress.  a  professor  from  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y\.  and 
Mr.  Gelder.  manager  of  the  Essex  County 
Farm  Bureau,  will  speak.  A  purebred 
cattle  movement  will  soon  chase  out  the 
scrubs  and  replace  them  with  the  very 
best  purebreds. 

The  Rutgers  College  Summer  session 
opened  June  30  with  an  enrollment  of  GOO, 
including  200  wounded  soldiers  who  are 
taking  special  vocational  courses  in  var¬ 
ious  branches  of  agriculture.  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  work  is  being  featured  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  and  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Station  is  preparing  to  care  for  700 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  middle  of  July. 


IF  you  could  “wish”  for  the  kind  of  lighting  plant  you 
want — you  would  wish  for  one — 

That  is  air-cooled,  so  you  would  have  no  water  to  carry — 
That  runs  on  Kerosene, — a  cheap  fuel — 

That  has  a  simple  oiling  system,  one  place  to  oil — 

That  has  a  suction  mixing  valve,  eliminating  carburetor 
adjustments — 

That  has  a_specially  designed,  rugged  storage  battery  with 
thick  plates  and  Rubber  separators,  that  make  for  long  life. 
DELCO-LIGHT  meets  all  these  requirements. 

It  is  air-cooled,  runs  on  Kerosene,  has  one  place  to  oil?  a 
simple  mixing  valve,  a  thick  plate  storage  battery,  with 
Rubber  separators. 


Over  70,000  satisfied  users  testify  that  Delco- 
Light  “PAYS  FOR  ITSELF”  in  time  and. 
labor  saved.  A  complete  sales  organb. 
zatiori  covers  the  country.  Your, 
needs  will  receive  prompt, 
attention. 


“There’s  a  Delco- 
Light  man  near  you.1 


THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  CO.  gUftgfe  DAYTON,  OHIO 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  52  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Suburban  Electric  Development  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Rochester  Domestic  Electric  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  J.  J.  Poceck,  824  N.  Bread  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Year  Round  Service 

No  days  lost  from  plowing  or  threshing  —  ample  power  for  every  job  and 
no  break-downs.  That’s  real  year  round  service  —  the  kind  your. tractor 
will  give  if  it  gets  the  right  care  Much  depends  on  correct  lubrication. 

So-CO-ny 

Tractor  Engine  Oil 

is  the  oil  the  largest  farm  tractor  manufacturers  recommend.  It  will 
stand  the  extra  high  operating  heat  tractor  engines  develop — whether  yy»a 
burn  gasoline  or  kerosene.  It  will  maintain  full  compression  and  provide 
an  oil-cushion  on  valves,  bearings,  cylinders  and  pistons  that  defeats 
friction.  Keeps  tractors  full  powered  the  year  round  at  least  cost  for 
overhauling  and  repairs. 

To  Keep  Your  Tractor  Engine  Fit — long  lived — operating  efficiently  and  economically 
— keep  So-CO-ny  Gas  Engine  Tractor  Oil  in  the  crankcase. 

For  transmission  gears,  universal  joints  and  parts  requiring  a  heavier  oil,  use  Polarine 
Gear  Oil.  It  will  coat  and  cushion  the  surfaces  and  keep  the  gears  operating  quietly 
with  the  least  possible  wear. 

Where  a  cup  grease  is  needed  use  Polarine  Transmission  Gup  Grease.  It  is  acid-free 
and  all  lubricant. 

For  saisfactory  engine  service  and  economy  of  operation  buy  your  oils  and  greases  under 
the  So-CO-ny  Sign. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices: 

New  York  Albany  Buffalo  Boston 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  number  of  people  have  asked  how 
we  “cultivate”  a  sod  orchard  with  a 
mowing  machine.  We  could  easily  have 
shown  them  had  they  been  on  hand  June 
2S.  There  had  been  two  days  of  showers, 
ending  on  Friday  with  a  mild  deluge. 
No  one  found  fault  with  that,  except 
•  -perhaps  the  Bible  class,  which  met  here 
for  a  picnic  and  had  to  stay  indoors.  Our 
soil  had  become  quite  dry,  and  this  down¬ 
pour  came  like  a  drink  of  water  in  the 
desert.  By  Saturday  morning  the  wind 
had  begun  chasing  the  clouds,  off  the  sky. 
It  seemed  as  if  Nature  were  saying  “I 
have  given  you  two  raw  June  days,  and 
now  before  the  month  goes  out  you  shall 
have  a  rare  one.”  So  when  I  looked  out 
at  waving  trees  and  sunshine  I  knew  it 
was  time  to  get  into  action  in  that  distant 
orchard.  As  you  can  see  from  the  map. 
New  Jersey  is  a  thumb  of  land — almost 
an  island — except  for  a  narrow  neck 
where  it  joins  New  York.  We  have  all 
sorts  of  soil  aud  climate.  We  in  the 
North  may  have  an  abundance  of  rain. 
Then  a  brisk  wind  will  start  up  as  if  to 
say :  “We  have  given  you  more  water 

than  you  deserve.  Other  parts  of  the 
State  are  suffering,  so  I  will  suck  out 
part  of  this  moisture  and  drop  it  down  in 
Ocean  or  Atlantic  counties,  where  they 
need  it.”  And  the  wind  proceeds  to  do 
it.  leaving  a  crust  on  our  soil.  Then 

the  wind  gets  busy  at  something  else  and 
very  likely  spills  the  water  in  the  ocean 
instead  of  on  the  dry  land. 

$  Jje  ^ 

So  at  breakfast  we  planned  to  heat  the 
wind  by  holding  that  moisture  in  the  soil. 
Oatmeal,  fried  eggs  and  bread  and  butter 
gave  us  the  fuel  energy  for  a  good  day’s 
work.  So  we  organized  our  forces  for  a 
campaign  to  save  water.  Thomas  hitched 
Broker  and  Tom  to  the  mowing  machine. 
The  boys  put  Bob  in  the  light  wagon  and 
loaded  in  about  nil  the  Barium  phosphate 
this  old  fellow  could  haul  over  the  hill. 
They  put  in  two  scythes,  a  couple  of 
fork's  and  hoes.  Tom  and  Broker  repre¬ 
sented  the  artillery,  and  they  started 
ahead.  Usually  in  a  battle  the  sharp¬ 
shooters  go  ahead.  At  least  they  used 
to  do  that,  but  modern  warfare  has 
changed  that.  As  the  best  substitute  we 
could  muster  for  a  flying  machine  I  went 
ahead  with  a  hoe  to  plan  out  the  battle. 
The  orchard  we  had  in  view  is  far  at  the 
western  end  of  the  farm.  Our  farm  is 
about  500  feet  wide,  and  with  nearly  100 
acres  you  figure  out  its  length.  Some 
years  ago  the  then  owner  of  this  place 
went  far  to  the  western  end  and  cleared 
a  field — just  a  hole  scooped  out  of  the 
woods.  Why  he  did  I  never  could  tell. 
The  soil  is  not  superior  and  it  would  have 
been  better  economy  to  work  nearer  the 
buildings.  But  when  we  came  here  we 
found  this  field  rapidly  going  back  to 
brush  and  birch.  Very  likely  we  would 
have  been  better  off  if  we  had  let  it  go, 
but  for  some  reason  we  stayed  by  it  and 

cleared  it  up. 

*  *  *  *  * 

As  every  farmer  knows,  a  field  nearly 
a  mile  from  the  house  receives  scant  at¬ 
tention.  What  a  paradise  it  may  be¬ 
come  for  a  lazy  hired  man  or  boy  !  We 
have  had  cow  peas.  corn,  rye  and  grass 
and  peaches  over  there.  The  crows  and 
chipmunks  got  most  of  the  corn  and  Sum¬ 
mer  “boarders”  were  peaches  at  harvest¬ 
ing  the  crop.  Bye  and  hay  were  usually 
good,  but  there  is  a  small  swamp  and  a 
long  thick  wood  to  haul  through.  So  we 
finally  planted  apple  trees  and  devised  a 
plan  for  caring  for  them  that  would  not 
take  too  much  time  and  labor.  Wealthy, 
McIntosh  and  Baldwin  are  three  varieties 
which  are  quite  well  able  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  and  that  is  what  they  have  to  do 
in  “Westward  IIo !”  U  named  it  after 
Charles  Kingsley’s  book,  for  this  field 
surely  represented  an  adventure  in  an  un¬ 
known  land.  “What’s  in  a  name?”  asks 
Borneo.  Sometimes  there  is  more  than 
you  think.  This  name  has  helped  my 
children  a  little  to  look  up  good  litera¬ 
ture. 

***** 

When  1  came  out  of  the  wet  woods 
that  morning  I  found  a  field  like  a  small 
pocket,  fully  protected  on  all  sides.  There 
were  some  150  trees,  young  and  old.  low- 
down.  bushy  trees,  such  as  you  always 
find  when  they  are  left  in  sod  with  a 
chance  to  head  themselves.  They  were 
planted  20  ft.  each  way.  Wealthy  being 
used  as  fillers.  The  alleys  between  the 
tree  rows  were  thick  with  Alsike  clover. 
On  the  better  part  of  the  land  this  clover 
stood  nearly  30  in  high,  while  on  the 
poorer  soH  it  was  shorter  and  more  scatter¬ 
ing.  Along  the  rows  of  trees  was  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  grass  with  daisies,  “black- 
eyed  Susans”  and  other  tall  weeds.  I 
think  the  water  rises  a  little  from  the 
swamp  into  this  field  so  that  the  grass 
and  weeds  usually  grow  well.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  good  stand  of 
either  Bed  or  Sweet  clover  in  this  field, 
but  the  Alsike  does  well.  Some  lime  has 
been  used  in  years  past,  but  not  enough 
to  bring  in  Bed  clover.  The  Alsike  is 
satisfactory,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
see  that  lime  is  directly  needed  by  most 
varieties  of  apples.  During  the  Winter 
these  trees  were  pruned  lightly,  and  we 
blew  on  the  dust  just  after  the  bloom 
fell.  That  is  all  the  work  put  into  this 
orchard  until  I  came  through  the  woods 
with  my  hoe,  and  Tom  and  Broker  lum¬ 
bered  behind  with  the  mowing  machine. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Our  problem  was  easy  to  understand. 


The  rain  had  soaked  that  ground  and  the 
trees  were  well  covered  with  small  ap¬ 
ples.  Tlie  wind  was  sucking  up  the  mois¬ 
ture,  and  every  one  of  the  millions  of 
plants  was  pumping  it  away  into  the  air. 
Any  increase  these  apples  might  make  in 
size  must  be  90  per  cent  water,  and  the 
trees  must  find  that  water  in  the  soil. 
In  the  cultivated  orchard  the  harrows 
would  be  used  to  make  a  thin  layer  of 
fine  soil  on  top  so  as  to  prevent  the  water 
from  rising.  Here  the  problem  was  to 
turn  these  millions  of  suckers  into  suc- 
corers  and  make  them  hold  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  up.  So  Thomas  went  ahead  with  the 
horses  and  cut  the  alleys  as  he  would  a 
ha.vfield.  It  requires  a  steady  team  and 
a  good  driver  to  cut  close  to  a  row  of 
trees,  and  not  bark  them  or  break  the 
mower  knife.  In  these  days  no  one  likes 
to  mow  with  a  scythe,  but  it  is  better  to 
leave  a  narrow  strip  on  the  row  rather 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  cutting  the  trees. 
One  of  the  boys  followed  with  a  scythe 
and  cut  what  the  mower  could  not  reach. 
Another  came  with  a  hoe  and  chopped  out 
a  small  circle  around  the  smaller  trees. 
Cherry-top  dumped  the  bags  of  phosphate 
into  the  wagon  body  and  drove  along  the 
tree  rows,  throwing  out  about  5  lbs.  of 
phosphate  around  each  bearing  tree.  This 
did  not  take  long  and  the  boy  took  an¬ 
other  scythe  and  helped  cut  the  tree 
rows  and  the  weeds  around  the  outside. 
The  scheme  was  to  cut  off  every  blade 
or  stem  that  was  pulling  water  from  the 
soil,  and  leave  it  on  the  ground  to  stop 
water  from  going. 

My  own  job  was  that  of  head  muleher. 
This  means  that  I  took  a  fork  and  threw 
great  piles  of  that  fine  clover  and  all  the 
weeds  T  could  find  around  the  trees — on 
top  of  the  phosphate.  It  takes  some 
nerve  to  do  that  when  hay  sells  at  $40  a 
ton.  In  former  years  I  have  left  that  job 
to  men  and  boys,  and  their  hearts  failed 
them.  They  raked  up  the  clover  and 
hauled  it  to  the  barn.  If  you  want  to 
feed  clover  to  a  tree  go  and  do  it  your¬ 
self!  You  will  get  little  help  or  applause. 
Even  good-natured  old  Broker  snapped  at 
me  as  I  threw  a  big  forkful  of  clover  un¬ 
der  a  Wealthy  tree  !  If  I  can  read  horse 
language  he  was  growling  to  Tom : 

“He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself — 
feeding  fine  clover  to  a  tree !  Here  we 
are,  eating  rye  hay.  and  next  Winter  we 
must  dull  our  teeth  on  cornstalks,  while 
he  complains  that  hay  costs  $40  per  ton. 
Is  he  crazy,  to  leave*  clover  to  rot  under 
a  tree?” 

Now.  Tom  has  a  little  trotting  blood  in 
his  big  frame.  That  means  brains,  as 
well  as  bulk,  and  he  came  back  sensibly: 

“You  min,d  your  own  business  and  pull 
your  share  and  I’ll  bet  this  man  can 
mind  his.  You  have  enough  to  eat.  and 
yon  ought  to  be  thankful  you  don’t  have 
to  haul  that  clover  through  that  swamp 
and  over  the  hill.” 

I  have  had  many  a  man  talk  like  Brok¬ 
er.  but  few  gave  us  the  credit  for  sense 
that  Tom  does.  If  hay  is  worth  two  cents 
a  pound,  the  fine  McIntosh  on  these  trees 
will  sell  for  five  cents!  This  green  clover 
contains  about  75  per  cent  of  water, 
while  the  apples  carry  nearly  90  per 
cent.  A  ton  of  green  Alsike  carries  about 
10  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  three  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  10  of  potash,  or  nearly  as  much 
as  stable  manure.  How  wquld  Broker 
like  to  haul  about  15  tons  of  manure  up 
two  steep  hills  and  through  a  soft  swamp? 
Do  I  mean  to  say  that  this  stuff  we  are 
cutting  in  this  orchard  is  equal  to  15 
loads  of  manure?  I  do.  It  is  worth 
more,  and  it  is  all  hauled  and  spread  for 
ns.  It  would  not  pay  to  haul  it  from  this 
far  distant  field  and  back  again.  A  ton  of 
McIntosh  apples  of  good  quality  will  sell 
for  nearly  $100  this  year,  and  that  will 
mean  about  1.S00  lbs.  of  water.  This 
mass  of  clover  and  weeds  not  only  feeds 
the  trees,  but  it  holds  the  water  in  the 
soil.  And  so  I  go  ahead  throwing  big 
forkfuls  of  clover  under  the  trees. 

***** 

.  This  rough  and  ready  method  of  grow¬ 
ing  apples  suits  the  conditions  in  this 
back  field.  It  has  been  called  a  lazy 
plan’s  method.  I  do  not  advise  it  except 
in  special  cases  or  where  the  conditions 
are  just  right.  Over  in  “Westward  ITo  !” 
it  pays.  The  trees  have  cost  us  very  lit¬ 
tle  and  are  now  in  good  condition.’  car¬ 
rying  a  good  crop  of  promising  fruit. 
They  have  had  very  little  fertilizer.  Last 
year  we  gave  them  a  good  dressing  of 
chicken  manure,  and  when  the  grass  was 
cut  each  had  a  dose  of  this  phosphate  on 
the  ground,  with  the  mulch  over  it.  I 
am  satisfied  that  this  treatment  stimulat¬ 
ed  the  production  of  fruit  buds  and 
brought  the  trees  back  this  year  with  a 
larger  crop.  I  notice  that  the  Baldwins 
in  this  back  field  where  the  phosphate 
has  been  used  are  coming  into  fruit  ear- 
lVrr  t,han  tllose  in  onr  cultivated  orchards. 
\\  e  have  not  used  any  chicken  manure 
this  year.  I  felt  that  the  clover  cut  and 
pilod  around  tho  trees  would  the 

nitrogen  they  needed,  and  with  the  phos¬ 
phate  carry  them  through.  I  think  I 
ill  try  a  little  sulphate  of  ammonia 
around  some  of  these  trees  to  see  if  it 
pays. 

***** 

We  rushed  the  work,  aud  by  late  noon 
the  mowing  was  finished  and  the  phos¬ 
phate  all  on.  The  “mulching”  was  not 
all  done,  but  that  can  be  finished  at  any 
time.  The  orchard  certainly  looked 
smooth  and  neat  as  we  left  it.'  I  have 
found  a  few  trees  that  need  a  little  stim¬ 
ulant.  Next  time  T  go  over  I  will  take 
some  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  quicken 
them  up.  How  do  I  know  they  need  it? 
Why,  by  a  combination  of  color,  size  of 


Dance  any  time  — 
the  Victrola  is  always  ready ! 

Ready  with  lively  one-steps  and  fox-trots  and  fascina¬ 
ting  waltzes  that  make  you  forget  every  care  and  just 
want  to  dance  on  and  on.  Music  that  inspires  you  to 
dance  your  very  best — the  perfect  playing  of  bands  and 
orchestras  renowned  for  their  splendid  dance  music. 

As  enjoyable  with  a  Victrola  as  though  you  actually 
hired  the  entire  band  or  orchestra  itself.  Loud  and  clear 
enough  for  a  whole  roomful  of  dancers — and  yet  easily 
adaptable  when  only  a  few  couples  (or  even  one!)  want  a 
quiet  little  dance  all  their  own. 

Victors  and  Victrolas  $12  to  $950.  Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play 
the  newest  Victor  Dance  Records  and  demonstrate  the  Victrola.  Write  to 
us  for  catalogs,  and  name  of  nearest  Victor  dealer. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Important  Notice.  Victor  Records  and  Victor 
Machines  are  scientifically  coordinated  and  synchro¬ 
nized  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  their  use, 
one  with  the  other,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect 
reproduction. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 
all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 

"Victrola”  is  the  Registered  Trademark  of  the 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  designating  the 
products  of  this  Company  only. 


Victrola  XVII 
$275 


Tamarack 

Sixty  Years  on  Duty 
and  Still  Serviceable 

Tamarack  posts  used  for 
markers  in  a  government 
survey  of  the  northern  pen¬ 
insula  of  Michigan  sixty 
years  ago,  we  are  informed, 
were  recently  found  during 
a  survey.  The  posts  were  in 
a  serviceable  condition, 
merely  weather  beaten,  after 
many  years  of  combating  the 
furies  of  the  northern  ele¬ 
ments. 

You  should  get  information 
regarding  the  durability  of  Tam¬ 
arack. 

Insist  upon  seeing  it.  Note 
the  straight,  strong  growth; 
and  the  interwoven  fibre  which 
gives  the  wood  greater  resist¬ 
ance.  * 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  book, 
“Collected  Information  On  Dur¬ 
ability  of  Tamarack.”  This  book 
tells  about  Tamarack  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  creosote  preservation 
that  will  be  of  interest  to 
you.  Can  your  dealer  supply 
you  with  Tamarack?  Has  he 
this  book  which  tells  of  Tam¬ 
arack  postsr  This  book  is  free. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  send  for  it. 
We  want  you  to  have  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  about  Tamarack 
before  you  buy  another  post.  Ad¬ 
dress  : 

UNION  CEDAR  COMPANY 

Second  National  Bank  Bldg. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


A  Guaranteed  Tire 
That  Goes  3,500  Miles 

Firsts — not  seconds.  Most  of  them  give 
ii'  performance  of  *1000  miles  and  over. 


Yet  look 

at 

the  little  prices 

Non-skid 

Price 

Grev  Tubes 

30x3 

$10.00 

$2.50 

30x3% 

12.75 

3.00 

32x3% 

14.50 

3.25 

31x4 

18.50 

3.75 

82x4 

19.00 

4.00 

88x4 

19.50 

4.25 

34x4 

20.00 

4.50 

34x4% 

27.00 

5.00 

35x4% 

28.00 

5.25 

30x4% 

29.00 

5.50 

35x5 

32.00 

6.00 

Take  2 

per 

cent,  off  for 

cash  with 

order, 
all  C. 


per  cent,  deposit  required  on 
D.  orders. 


R.  K.  TIRE  CO. 

839  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  copy  of  our  guarantee 


BEAUTIFUL  SUBURBAN  HOME 

In  Cattaraugus  County,  located  in  the  suburbs  of 
Mayville.  We  have  a  very  attractive  22%-acre  plot 
with  a  beautiful  Colonial  residence  on  it.  The  house 
lias  hardwood  doors,  bath,  in  fact  every  city  conve¬ 
nience.  Excellent  heating  plant.  Other  buildings 
include  barn,  chicken  house,  etc.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  fruit  on  tho  place.  Offered  at  an  exceptional 
price  to  close  an  estate.  HARRISON  REAL  ESTATE  COR 
PORATION.  Harrison  Building.  15  W.  Eagle  St  ,  Buffalo.  N  Y 


4  Horses,  9  Cows,  Crops,  Machinery 

included.  110  acres.  16  acres  timber.  Rich  chestnut 
loam  soil.  Borders  Perkiomen  River.  Great  out-lav 
buildings.  Complete  at  89.000.  Details  with  cata¬ 
logue.  200  snaps  3  counties  surrounding  Philadel¬ 
phia  thru  FRANK  T.  REESE,  6  East  Airy  St..  Norristown.  Pa. 


Fnl>m  04  Anrpc  miles.  Port  Jervis,  Orange 
rarm  HCreS  Co  N  y  .  g,  Illil0  Huguenot: 

-  mostly  lovel  state  road :  7-room  house,  2 

burns;  fair  condition.  S7.500  :  possession  at  once. 
Easy  terms.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Ai Pfc  M  H  ARlfF^TFR  man,  one  horse,  one  row. 
■  Mini  II  Self  Gathering.  EquultoaCorn 

Billy  Jl  Wm  Binder.  Sold  direct  to  Farmers  for 22  yrw.  Only 

®  ™  with  f odder  binder.  Free  Catalog  showing  pictures 

of  Harvester.  PROCESS  CORN  HARVESTER  CO..  Sallna.  Kana. 


Binder  Twine 


Get  our  low  1919  prices.  Fann¬ 
er  agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

TIIEO  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrgse,  Ohio 


1075 


R4INT  Y01R  BARN 


'WITH  U.S  GOVT. 
BATTLESHIP 
GRAY 


AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


Protect  your  bams  from  spring  rains  and  hot 
summer  sun  with  Arlington  Battleship  Gray — the 
paint  the  Government  uses  on  its  fighting  ships  and 
warehouses.  This  paint  covers  well  and  is  easily 
applied. 

You  can  buy  this  tested  quality-grade  paint  and  out 
speciat  red  barn  paintat  fac: cry  prices  now.  Freight  prepaid. 
There  is  an  Arlington  paint  for  every  use — silos,  interior  and 
exterior  house  paints,  implement  enamels  and  MORE-LYTE, 
the  interior  sanitary  white  enamel  (or  dairies.  Arlington 
has  stood  for  quality  paint  for  17  years.  All  paint  sold  on 
money-back  guarantee.  Try  some  and  return  what’s  left  if  not 
exactly  as  represented.  Reference  any  Canton  bank.  Write 
at  once  for  color  card,  prices  and  directions  for  ordering. 
Get  a  quality,  guaranteed  paint  at  factory  prices 

TJHE  ARLINGTON  MFC.  CO. 


1305  Harrison  Ave.  CANTON,  OHIO 


Arlington 

qUALITY  PAINTS  FOR  17  YEARS 


ft  is  not  enough  to  fili 
your  tires  up  to  the  req¬ 
uisite  inflation — they 
must  be  kept  at  that 
inflation.  A  tire  may 
be  below  pressure  and 
yet  look  and  feel  fully 
inflated 

Take  no  chances.  In¬ 
sufficiently  inflated  tires 
mean  not  only  rapid 
destruction  of  the  tires 
themselves  but  wasteful 
-consumption  of  gaso¬ 
line.  It  takes  sometimes 
as  much  as  25/»  more 
gasoline  to  pull  a  soft 
tire  over  the  road. 

Measure  your  tire  pres¬ 
sure  daily  with  a? 

Schrader  Universal 
Tire^  Pressure  Gauge 

and  be  sure. 

Price  in  (J 


Here's  the  Mixer 


For\bur  Farm! 


Build  your  own  concrete  bog 
troughs,  water  tanks,  barn  lloors, 
hog  houses,  stops,  sidewalks,  etc., 
and  save  money. 

ELMCO  Handy  Concrete  Mixer 

This  mixer  was  designed  especially  for 
farm  use,  is  of  convenient  size  and  durably 
made  of  best  quality  materials,  yet  the  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer.  It  soon 
pays  for  itself  in  savings.  Can  be  filled  from 
one  side  and  dumped  from  the  other.  Clutch 
pulley  permits  throwing  iu  or  out  at  will. 

Operates  with  11-2  h.  p.  gas  engine  or 
with  KLMCO  Ford  Belt  Attachment. 

Send  today  for  Harms  of  nearest  dealer 
and  biff  illustrated  circular  with  pictures 
and  t ulldescription  ot‘  this*  handy  ELMCO 
mixer  and  other  KLMCO  money  cavers. 

E.  F.  ELMBERC  COMPANY 

30  Mqin  St.  Parkersburg,  Iowa 


Lowest 


write  ami  get 

^  my  Now  Bargain  Fonco 

Book  hoc  tiiu  oikt  money 


you  cun  huvo  thin  yci 
V  buying  BROWN  FENCES 
l  ut  my  low  factory — frviuht  prepaid  pricis. 

Competition  can't  touch  them.  125.000,000 
roda  Hold  proven  BROWN  FENCE  satin  lien. 
150  atyloa.  Heavily  Galvanised  —  ruat-roaiatintf. 
(2)  Sample  to  tout  and  book  FREE,  poatpatd. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  153,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


loaf,  length  of  wood  growth  and  general 
appearance  of  the  tree.  I  could  not  ex¬ 
plain — you  have  to  live  with  a  tree  for 
some  years  before  you  can  tell.  I  know 
our  army  marched  back  over  the  swamp, 
and  through  the  wood,  quite  well  satis¬ 
fied  to  think  that  we  need  not  go  back 
until  it  is  time  to  pick  those  Wealthy 
apples.  We  were  late  for  dinner,  but  we 
made  up  for  it  when  we  started.  There 
was  a  good-sized  chuck-a-roo.  What  iu 
the  world  is  that?  I  hear  someone  ask. 
It’s  the  name  I  have  for  hash  made 
moist  and  baked  slowly  in  a  deep  pud¬ 
ding  dish.  We  call  it  good.  Then  there 
was  a  great  dish  of  Gradus  peas — all  you 
could  eat,  and  more — potatoes,  onions 
and  turnips,  whole  wheat  bread  and  rhu¬ 
barb  sauce.  Mulching  is  hard  work,  and 
you  have  to  cultivate  it  with  good  food. 
The  drying  wind  kept  up,  so  after  din-  I 
ner  Thomas  got  the  mower  going  in  the 
find  below  us,  where  we  have  bought  the 
grass.  One  boy  went  along  to  mow 
around  the  trees.  The  other  boys  went  to 
planting  Early  Mammoth  sweet  corn,  and 
the  little  girls  and  I  went  to  hoeing  straw¬ 
berries.  I  wish  I  had  the  space  to  tell 
of  the  adventures  which  befell  us  when 
we  went  to  see  how  the  haying  was  com¬ 
ing  on.  h.  w.  c. 


Fruits  for  a  Suburban  Garden 

What  fruit,  for  family  of  eight,  would 
I  be  justified  in  planting  on  plot  75x100? 
Lease  of  ground  expires  May  1,  1024  (five 
years)  with  little  or  no  chance  of  being 
able  to  renew.  Soil  is  rich  sandy  loam, 
southeast  exposure.  Owing  to  short  time 
I  shall  he  in  possession  of  this  land  I  do 
not  want  to  spend  money  for  which  I 
shall  not  get  fair  return.  j.  u. 

Forest  Hills.  N.  Y. 

Unless  the  plot  is  very  close  to  the 
house  I  would  advise  you  to  cover  it  with 
manure  at  once  and  plow  it  as  soon  as 
there  is  good  heavy  rain  which  softens 
the  ground.  Strawberries  iu  particular 
must  be  fed  very  heavily,  this  being  more 
important,  than  either  the  variety  or  the 
method  of  cultivation,  provided  any  good 
method  is  followed  out.  I  would  use  pot¬ 
ted  plants  and  set  them  in  late  August  or 
September,  as  the  large  strong  plants  will 
give  you  berries  next  year.  For  varieties 
I  would  suggest  some  of  the  Biibach, 
Greenville  or  Warfield  as  good  early  va¬ 
rieties,  using  Glen  Mary  or  Marshall  for 
midseason  and  the  Gandy  as  an  excellent 
late  berry.  If  you  plant  six  rows  of 
strawberries,  each  75  ft.  long  and  3 V>  ft. 
apart  between  the  rows,  with  the  plants 
set  18  in.  apart,  you  should  have  an 
abundance  of  berries.  If  you  have  used 
plenty  of  stable  manure  you  can  continue 
their  fertilization  with  a  high-grade  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  putting  it  around  the 
plants  and  hoeing  it  into  the  ground. 

I  would  suggest  one  row  of  blackber¬ 
ries.  using  Early  Harvest  and  Snyder  as 
good,  reliable  varieties.  These  may  also 
be  set  iu  the  Fall  or  delayed  until  next 
Spring.  You  will  need  at  least  two  rows 
of  red  raspberries.  I  would  advise  Outh- 
bert  for  a  table  raspberry  and  Shaffer  as 
a  canning  variety.  I  have  not  found  the 
Everbearing  sorts  reliable  enough  to  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  use  them.  The  black  rasp¬ 
berry  will  be  best  set  in  the  early  Spring. 
Gregg  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable, 
though  I  am  personally  much  impressed 
by  the  wonderful  size  and  quality  of  the 
l’lum  Farmer,  although  this  ripens  its 
crop  during  a  short  season.  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  put  out  more  than  a  dozen 
gooseberry  bushes,  as  they  will  make  it 
very  bard  for  you  to  leave  the  place  about 
the  time  they  get  into  full  bearing.  How¬ 
ever.  you  can  got  two  crops  out  of  them, 
and  perhaps  this  would  be  worth  doing.  I 
would  advise  Industry  or  Downing  as 
safest  to  grow,  although  there  are  others 
of  rather  better  quality,  but  more  deli¬ 
cate. 

Currants  are  like  gooseberries  in  this 
respect,  but  you  can  afford  room  for  a 
few  bushes  of  both  red  and  white  cur¬ 
rants;  the  variety  is  not  so  important. 
When  you  have  the  plants  set  out  you 
must  give  them  a  great  deal  of  hand  cul¬ 
tivation  and  keep  watch  for  insects  before 
they  have  done  much  harm.  It  is  desir¬ 
able  to  put  manure  around  the  roots  of  the 
plants  each  Winter  and  in  the  Spring  rake 
away  the  remnant  which  has  been  washed 
free  from  all  its  fertility.  If  your  land 
is  especially  dry  it  may  be  well  to  leave 
1  thick  mulch  of  straw  or  .lauure  under 
the  bushes,  but  as  a  rule  mulch  by  con- 
•  hint  cultivation  will  give  better  results. 
I  would  not  advise  you  to  raise  any 
peaches,  as  you  would  not  get  more  than 
one  crop  before  having  to  leave.  The 
same  is  true  of  plums  and  cherries.  Any 
land  which  you  do  not  need  for  fruit  can. 
of  course,  be  used  for  vegetables:  or.  if 
you  wish  a  larger  amount  of  fruit,  you 
can  simply  increase  the  amount  of  each 
one  of  these.  .  n.  v.  u. 


Destroying  Sumac 

Referring  to  page  932.  a  way  of  de¬ 
stroying  sumac  is  by  thrashing  with  a 
hickory  branchy  switch,  about  the  length 
of  a  buggy  whip,  at  a  time  of  year  when 
the  shoots  are  about  one  foot  high  and 
are  in  full  leaf.  This  strips  off  the  leaves 
and  deadens  the  shoot  and  root.  I  have 
a  small  meadow  of  orchard  grass  and 
clover,  which  was  thick  with  sumac 
shoots.  A  kind  neighbor  saw  the  situa¬ 
tion.  and  said  he  had  heard  of  a  remedy. 
At  my  request  he  at  once  tackled  the 
job,  and  for  eight  years  not  a  shoot  of 
sumac  has  been  seen  in  that  hillside 
meadow.  \v.  K. 

Kanawha  Co.,  W.  Ya. 


forWHEAT 

You  can’t  afford  to  experiment  with  a  year’s  wheat 
crop  and  you  don’t  have  to — this  has  been  done  for  you. 

Everything  in  the  way  of  practical  and  scientific  data — laboratory,  factory 
and  field  tests  with  fertilizers  for  wheat  on  all  types  of  soils — has  been 
condensed  and  boiled  down  to  four  special  formulas. 

Armour’s  four  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers  fill  every  wheat  need  and  supply 
the  plant  food  that  your  soil  lacks, 

•/Armours 


Cereal  Special 


supply  the  right  amount9  of  plant  food — from  the  right  materials — 
quickly  available  ammonia  to  start  the  wheat  off  in  the  Fall  and  give  it  a 
good  root  growth;  available  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to  stiffen  the 
straw,  fill  out  the  grain,  make  it  plump  and  heavy  and  ripen  the  crop 
early.  They  feed  the  crop  just  the  plant 
food  it  needs, neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 

Eliminate  guess  work  and  chance  this 
Fall — benefit  by  the  experience  of  others. 

Use  Armour’s  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers — 
the  right  fertilizer  for  wheat. 
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Choose  the  One  That 
Suits  Your  Soil 

On  sandy  soil— use  Armour’s  Cereal  Special  Fer¬ 
tilizer  No.  1—2-10-6. 

On  loam  soil — use  Armour’s  Cereal  Special  Fer¬ 
tilizer  No.  2—2-10-4. 

On  clay  soil — use  Armor.r’s  Cereal  Special  Fer¬ 
tilizer  No.  3—2-12-2. 

If  you  have  a  heavy  clay  soil  which  you  know  can 
supply  the  necessary  potash  use  Armour’sCereal 
Special  Fertilizer  No.  4—2-12-0. 

See  our  local  sales  agent  NOW  —  tell  him  to 

reserve  your  requirements.  Ask  him  for  a  copy 

of  our  new  Wheat  Booklet — “Turning  Fertilizer 

Dollars  into  Wheat  Dollars”  or  write  us  direct. 

Don’t  delay— wheatseeding  time  will  soon  be  here. 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Armours 
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s  SPECIAL 
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GUARANTEED^  ANALYSE 
Ammonia  2%,  Available 
Phosphoric  Acid  12° 
Pblash  2%  " 


Baltimore 
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Eliminate  Grain  Losses 


WITH 


trade 


Dependable  Cribs  and  Bins 


=22tf§4|gl||jr  In  three  styles— circular— oblong— wagon  shed— all  sizes  ■ 
_  .  Capacity  from  100  to  10,000  bushels.  A  size  for  every  farm. 

All  Metal— Ventilated— Rat,  Fire  and  Mold  Proof 

Corn  or  grain  stored  in  Dickelman  " 

cribs  or  bins  is  absolutely  safe.  These 
Cribs  and  Bins  soon  pay  for  them¬ 
selves,  often  in  ojie  season’s  time.  In 
addition  to  the  remarkable  savings 
in  grain,  the  Dickelman  is  the  only 
absolutely  weatherproof,  scientifically  ven¬ 
tilated  bin.  The  outward  and  downward  per¬ 
forations  and  center  ventilator  give  perfect 
circulation  of  air,  with  absolute  protection 
from  the  most  driving  rain,  sleet  or  snow. 

WRITE  US  for  our  Illustrated  instructive 
booklet.  It  can  help  you  solve  your  grain 
losses  Do  this  now.  It’s  free  to  you. 

DICKELMAN  MFG.  CO. 

333  Main  Street  Forest,  Ohio 


Agents: 


We  have  an  attractive  propo¬ 
sition.  Write  now  for  details 


Fits  Every  Job 
on  the  Farm 

Whatever  you  want  to  haul  you  can 
make  the  truck  tit  the  job  as  well  as  though 
a  special  body  was  built  for  the  purpose. 


Fveryway 


FARMERS 
SPECIAL  BODY 

Provides  for  a  score  of  jobs  that 
will  keep  your  truck  busy.  With  sides  ex¬ 
tended  it  makes  a  stock  rack— doubled  down  a  tight  grain  box— at 
right  angles  it  carries  big  loads  of  crates  or  baskets— set  diagonally  you 
can  haul  big  loads  of  hay,  and  set  out  straight  fits  it  for  sacks  and 
bulkv  loads.  All  parts  are  with  it  all  the  time,  and  it’s  instantly  con¬ 
vertible  without  tools. 


Write  l Js  for  Facts 

way  of  hauling.  Write  us  to¬ 
day.  If  you  own  a  truck  tell 
us  make  and  dealer's  name. 

The  Highland  Body  Mfg.  Co. 

723  Elmwood  Place. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Whether 


not 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  W e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  ad  vertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  Wo  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


HERE  are  in  this  country  both  patriots  and 
profiteers.  The  trouble  is  we  are  likely  to  mix 
up  the  labels.  We  have  followed  many  a  profiteer 
disguised  as  a  patriot,  and  we  have  regarded  some 
true  patriots  as  mere  scarecrows,  because  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  a  human  being  who  honestly  tries  to  give 
in  his  public  life  a  practical  imitation  of  the  life  of 
the  great  Master  of  mankind. 

* 

A  NUMBER  of  shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
who  lost  their  property  during  the  recent 
strike  of  drivers  and  porters  in  this  city  write  to 
ask  if  it  would  be  possible  to  collect  this  loss  from 
anyone.  We  have  gone  over  the  matter  with  our 
attorneys,  and  they  can  give  little  encouragement. 
The  express  companies  are  exempt  through  a  clause 
in  their  receipts.  If  they  sold  any  of  the  goods 
which  they  could  not  deliver  they  must  return  the 
price  secured.  The  commission  men,  who  “fell 
down”  so  badly  and  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  loss,  could  not  be  held  legally  responsible  unless 
they  definitely  bought  or  contracted  for  the  goods 
at  the  shipping  point.  The  labor  unions  which 
called  the  strike  could  not  be  successfully  sued  in 
court.  Some  growers  speak  of  bringing  suit  against 
the  Mayor  or  Police  Department  for  failing  to  pro¬ 
tect  property,  hut  there  would  be  no  satisfaction  in 
that.  If  all  shippers  could  combine  and  make  a 
claim  large  enough  to  attract  national  attention  it 
would  help  in  a  general  way,  hut  unfortunately  we 
cannot  give  much  hope  that  under  our  present 
wicked  system  of  distribution  anyone  can  he  found 
directly  responsible  for  this  loss.  If  our  attorneys 
can  find  a  way  to  do  it  The  It.  N.-Y.  will  help 
prosecute  claims  of  this  sort.  They  should  he  com¬ 
bined,  if  possible,  so  as  to  make  an  impressive 
amount.  Our  growers  must  stand  these  galling  and 
ruinous  losses  just  as  long  as  they  are,  as  at  present, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  handlers  and  dealers.  They 
will  be  under  the  shadow  of  just  such  experiences 
until  they  organize  a  distributing  system  of  their 
own. 

* 

NEW  JERSEY,  through  its  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation  and  Development,  makes  some  good 
suggestions  to  returned  soldiers.  Among  other  sen¬ 
sible  statements  is  the  following: 

New  Jersey  has  no  public  land,  and  is  so  thoroughly 
settled  that  it  offers  no  attractions  under  the  Federal 
plan,  but  it  does  offer  what  we  believe  to  be  a  better 
proposition  iu  au  opportunity  to  buy,  rent,  or  take  on 
shares  a  readymade  farm.  It  may  be  run  down,  or  it 
may  be  idle  for  lack  of  capital  or  labor,  but  it  can  be 
fanned  note.  We  also  have  considerable  uncleared  land 
of  good  quality.  Run-down  farms  with  buildings  can 
be  secured  for  as  little  as  $50  an  acre  (half  the  cost 
of  new-made  land  in  the  West)  ;  cleared  land  without 
buildings  for  $20,  and  wild  land  for  from  $5  to  $20. 
Rents  in  proportion. 

The  agricultural  college  and  Farm  Bureau  agents 
will  help  with  advice,  and  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
and  local  banks  will  finance  the  farm  up  to  their 
limit.  New  Jersey  wants  good  citizens,  and  there  is 
no  bluff  or  gush  or  sentiment  about  this  offer  she 
makes. 

* 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  some  of  the  “up-State” 
towns,  when  making  new  traffic  laws  regarding  parking 
of  cars,  one-way  streets,  etc.,  are  rather  hard  on  the 
farmer  and  his  horses,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  in 
many  cases,  the  nearby  farmers  are  absolutely  a  “bunch” 
their  business  men  uot  only  need  but  must  have  to  keep 
their  stores  on  a  paying  basis?  H.  s.  R. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T  has  so  occurred.  Some  of  the  smaller  towns 
would  fade  away  from  the  landscape  were  it  not 
for  the  support  given  them  by  the  surrounding  farms. 
Yet  in  many  cases  the  passing  car  which  simply 
raises  a  dust  in  the  town  or  possibly  stops  for  ice 
cream  or  for  gasoline,  is  favored  above  the  farm 
team,  which  brings  life  to  the  town.  This  is  not 
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true  of  all  country  towns.  Some  of  them  realize 
just  what  they  are— fruit  and  flower  of  the  solid, 
surrounding  farms.  Such  towns  will  realize  what 
is  back  of  them,  and  will  fairly  represent  the  farm¬ 
ers.  The  town,  being  a  part  of  the  country,  ought 
to  represent  a  rose  of  civilization  and  not  a  weed. 

* 

OF  course  you  realize  that  practically  all  the 
present  movements  to  “uplift”  or  educate  the 
farmer  are  engineered  and  dominated  by  people  who 
do  not  make  tlieir  living  by  farming.  These  move¬ 
ments  are  usually  directed  with  energy,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  back  of  them  honestly  desire  to  help  the  farmers. 
They  make  slow  progress  usually  because  they  do 
not  quite  get  down  into  the  real  foundation  life  of 
country  people.  It  is  something  like  trying  to  build 
a  house  without  getting  down  deep  enough  for  a 
solid  foundation.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  solid  and  enduring  progress  in  improving  rural 
life  must  be  worked  out  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
They  will  have  to  dominate  any  movement  for  rural 
improvement  that  is  worth  while.  The  farmers  them¬ 
selves  must  be  interested  and  inspired  before  the 
educators  and  philanthropists  can  develop  their 
plans,  and  we  think  the  rural  school  is  the  best  place 
for  interesting  the  community.  In  the  old  days  this 
rural  school,  when  directed  by  a  teacher  with  char¬ 
acter  and  human  nature,  was  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  district.  No  one  can  tell  what  these  old-time 
rural  schools  did  to  develop  power  and  culture  in  New 
England  and  then  in  the  Central  West.  Some  of  the 
strongest  men  and  women  this  country  has  produced 
taught  iu  these  old  district  schools.  Many  of  these 
rural  teachers  were  stronger  than  those  in  town 
schools  before  the  craze  for  city  life  and  city  sal¬ 
aries  started.  The  best  teachers  and  the  best  preach¬ 
ers  are  now  needed  in  the  country.  If  they  really 
want  to  serve  their  country  like  soldiers  in  battle 
let  them  go  out  and  take  rural  schools;  put  their 
lives  into  them  and  put  the  hopeful  power  of  their 
education  where  it  i :  most  needed. 

* 

NEW  YORK,  New  Jersey  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  all  gone  on  record  as  favoring 
the  new  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River.  These 
tunnels  will  be  large  enough  to  permit  a  constant 
flow  of  wagons  and  trucks  both  ways.  At  present 
practically  all  food  and  other  merchandise  reaching 
this  island  must  be  floated  over  the  river.  This  sit¬ 
uation  has  made  it  possible  for  the  handlers  to  de¬ 
velop  a  system  which  has  become  plain  robbery.  The 
tunnels  will  permit  farmers  to  drive  their  trucks 
right  through  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  will  then 
he  impossible  to  shut  off  the  demand  for  proper 
terminal  markets  and  direct  sale  to  consumers.  This 
will  destroy  the  present  involved  and  wicked  system 
of  distributing  food,  and  this  change  will  help  all 
who  send  food  here,  whether  through  the  tunnels  or 
in  the  present  way.  The  way  to  improve  a  system 
js  to  improve  it.  "We  think  this  tunnel  will  drain  a 
lot  cf  the  graft  and  extravagance  out  of  the  produce 
business. 

l 

Lime,  Lionel  and  Sour  Soils. 

My  neighbor  and  I  have  a  controversy  over  lime.  I 
have  a  piece  of  land  covered  with  sorrel.  I  claim  that 
this  proves  the  land  is  sour  and  will  not  produce  good 
crops  until  lime  is  used.  My  neighbor  claims  that  if  I 
plow  this  sorrel  under  the  land  will  be  sweeter  than 
before.  J.  B.  R. 

HEAVY  growth  of  sorrel  indicates  a  soil  de¬ 
ficient  in  carbonate  of  lime.  Yet  we  have  seen 
sorrel  growing  around  limekilns  or  in  well-manured 
ground.  Whenever  you  see  a  rather  poor  piece  of 
ground  quite  red  with  sorrel,  you  may  conclude  that 
the  soil  is  sour.  This  does  not  mean  that  nothing 
will  grow  well  on  it.  Alsike  clover  may  make  a  fair 
growth ;  so  may  Soy  beans,  and  rye  may  do  fairly 
well,  as  well  as  some  varieties  of  corn.  For  Red 
clover,  wheat  and  Timothy,  and  most  garden  crops, 
you  must  use  lime  on  such  soils  to  obtain  even  a  fair 
yield.  Sorrel  has  power  to  take  up  forms  of  lime 
which  cannot  sweeten  the  soil.  Thus  sorrel  may 
make  a  strong  growth  on  soils  which  coixain  no  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime.  Such  lime  as  it  does  take  forms  an 
insoluble  oxylate  of  calcium  in  the  sorrel.  Yet  when 
the  sorrel  dies  or  is  plowed  under  this  Insoluble 
lime  compound  may  be  broken  up  so  that  carbonate 
of  lime  will  be  formed.  In  this  way  the  sorrel  may 
take  from  the  soil  forms  of  lime  which  other  plants 
cannot  use,  and  make  them  into  sour,  insoluble 
forms.  Then  when  the  sorrel  decays  in  the  soil 
these  insoluble  forms  of  lime  may  be  changed  into 
the  carbonate,  which  is  the  form  needed  to  sweeten 
the  soil.  Thus  it  is  true,  as  we  know  from  experi¬ 
ence,  that  if  a  heavy  crop  of  sorrel  is  plowed  under 
there  is  a  gain  iu  carbonate  of  lime,  and  to  a  slight 
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extent  (lie  soil  becomes  sweeter.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  about  plant  life  and  growth 
that  this  sour  plant  is  able,  through  its  wonderful 
chemistry,  slightly  to  overcome  the  acid  condition  of 
the  soil  by  changing  the  form  of  the  lime.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  study  of  other  plants,  now  known  as 
weeds,  will  reveal  great  possibilities  for  fertilizing 
or  acting  upon  the  soil.  We  have  no  doubt  that  our 
scientists  will  some  day  find  that  common  plants,  now 
regarded  as  pests,  have  a  power  to  obtain  plant  food 
'or  make  over  the  soil  fully  equal  to  that  possessed 
by  the  legumes  like  clover  or  cow  peas.  Practically 
every  cultivated  farm  on  the  upper  Atlantic  slope 
needs  lime.  A  good  time  to  use  it  is  this  Fall,  with 
the  grain  and  grass  seeding. 

* 

THERE  will  he  a  big  potato  meeting  at  Holmdel, 
N.  J.,  on  July  12.  The  significance  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  lies  in  the  work  of  the  Ilolmdel  Potato  Club. 
This  organization  is  one  of  the  things  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  conviction  that  the  war  has  com¬ 
pelled  changes  in  all  lines  of  industry — farming  as 
well  as  others.  For  many  years  farmers  lived  and 
enjoyed  fair  prosperity  without  any  special  appli¬ 
cation  of  science  or  organization  to  their  business. 
Other  industries  went  ahead  and  organized,  while 
farming  remained  unorganized:  The  years  before 
the  war  brought  to  many  farmers  a  clear  vision  of 
ruin.  The  war  itself  is  to  force  changes  into  farm¬ 
ing  which  will  make  it  free  and  more  prosperous,  or 
make  it  even  more  dependent  upon  other  industi’ies, 
according  to  the  way  farmers  themselves  decide. 
These  Ilolmdel  potato  growers  want  to  know  just 
how  to  fertilize  their  particular  soil.  They  want 
new  varieties  with  the  vigor  of  the  Giant,  but  with 
far  higher  quality.  They  want  a  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  which  will  enable  them  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  new  tunnels  between  New  Jersey  and 
New  York.  These  things  are  right  in  line  with  the 
things  which  have  developed  manufacturing.  These 
Monmouth  County  farmers  are  going  after  them 
right,  starting  on  the  ground  and  bossing  the  job 
themselves,  with  the  earnest  help  of  the  scientific 
men.  That  is  why  this  big  potato  meeting  ought  to 
interest  any  farmer. 

* 

THOUSANDS  of  city  people  are  still  wondering 
how  it  was  possible  to  kill  “daylight  saving.” 
These  folks  seem  to  think  the  sun  rises  and  sets 
at  the  east  and  west  edges  of  their  city.  Most  of 
them  never  read  anything  except  a  city  paper,  and 
have  no  conception  of  the  real  power  which  rules 
America.  We  are  often  told  of  the  enlightened 
culture  of  city  life,  yet  the  average  city  man  is  far 
more  narrow  in  his  view  of  national  life  than  is  the 
average  country  man.  Therefore  it  comes  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  city  men  when  they  learn  that  Congress  is 
dominated  by  the  expressed  opinion  from  the  country 
districts.  Congressmen  know  that  farmers  will 
prove  more  persistent  and  steadfast  than  town  folks 
when  they  once  really  agree  upon  what  they  want 
and  need.  The  country  people  surely  have  the  power 
to  obtain  any  reasonable  legislation  if  they  will 
agree  upon  what  they  want  and  get  solidly  together 
in  support  of  it.  The  present  conditions  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  big  interests  merely  represent  the  price  we 
have  paid  to  others  for  doing  the  public  work  which 
we  should  have  done  for  ourselves. 


Brevities 

This  weather  is  bringing  up  the  corn  crop. 

No  use  talking,  peace  without  victory  to  crab  grass. 

Who  eau  tell  us  about  buckwheat  as  a  fodder  or  bay 
crop?  We  notice  some  of  the  experts  advise  it. 

We  hear  much  about  the  man  behind  the  gun,  but 
who  is  the  man  in  front  of  the  gun  that  we  are  to  shoot 
at?  Too  much  of  our  powder  has  been  fired  into  the 
air. 

A  reader  wants  to  know  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
a  spray  of  fine  birdshot  on  the  robin.  We  can  quickly 
tell  him.  A  prompt  and  strict  fine  of  $25  for  each  r<  bin 
thus  sprayed.  That  bird  has  greater  legal  rights  than 
most  human  beings. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  his  fruit  report  says  many  of  the  apples 
are  inside.  The  outer  fruit  seems  to  have  suffered  most 
from  the  cold.  Some  varieties,  like  McIntosh,  form 
much  of  their  fruit  on  the  inside  branches.  There  may 
be  more  apples  than  now  appears,  but  the  indications 
are  for  a  light  crop. 

Can  we  use  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
to  bring  up  a  second  cutting  of  grass?  Yes — either 
chemical  will  force  a  new  growth  if  there  is  a  fair 
supply  of  water.  This  soluble  nitrogen  will  whip  the 
.plant  food  out  of  the  soil,  and  you  will  see  the  difference 
next  year  unless  you  fertilize  well. 
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A  Farmer  on  the  Teamsters’  Strike 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets,  in  regard  to  the  present  teamsters’  strike? 
Why  don’t  they  get  after  your  Mayor  or  the  Governor 
and  make  them  put  a  stop  to  the  picketing  going  on  by 
the  strikers?  After  the  farmers  have  paid  enormous 
prices  for  help  to  raise  the  crops,  are  you  city  people 
going  to  let  those  crops  rot  in  the  cars  while  the  com¬ 
mission  men  and  the  teamsters  quarrel?  If  you  do, 
5  on  may  rest  assured  that  you  will  receive  less  food 
to  quarrel  over  next  year.  Those  teamsters  don’t  have 
to  work  if  they  don’t  want  to.  But  they  have  no  right 
to  say  that  other  people  shall  not  go  to  the  wharves 
and  warehouses  and  take  away  the  stuff  that  they  buy. 
The  farmers  pay  their  full  share  towards  supporting 
.‘he  State  militia,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  good  place  to 
use  them. 

Of  course,  the  farmers  cannot  say  what  your  Mayor 
should  do;  but  we  can  stop  shipping  stuff  to  your  city. 
A  young  neighbor  rented  his  father’s  farm  this  Spring 
and  hired  a  man  at  ,$50  a  month  with  board.  Among 
other  things,  he  got  in  a  lot  of  early  peas.  He  just 
began  picking  those  peas,  when  word  come  of  this 
teamsters’  strike.  Of  course,  the  peas  had  to  be  picked; 
but  it  was  a  rather  discouraging  prospect,  as  it  costs 
about  75  cents  a  bushel  to  harvest  peas,  and  put  them 
in  New  York.  This  is  besides  the  cost  of  growing.  If 
this  young  fellow  loses  his  peas,  how  much  truck  for 
the  New  York  market  do  you  think  he  will  raise  next 
year?  The  farmers  are  getting  tired  of  working  16 
hours  a  day  to  raise  food,  while  the  city  man  works 
eight — and  spends  the  rest  of  the  time  raising  “trouble.” 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  grant  morse. 

As  for  the  action  of  the  Foods  and  Markets 
Department,  we  fall  back  upon  the  oft-repeated 
text,  “7 Ic  is  of  age — ask  him!"  Mr.  Morse  expresses 
the  exact  feeling  of  the  farmers  who  ship  produce 
here.  The  strike  of  teamsters  might  have  been 
settled  two  days  earlier  than  it  finally  was  if  the 
commission  men  had  shown  any  nerve.  They  were 
disorganized  and  frightened,  and  seemed  to  make 
little  effort  to  protect  the  goods  sent  them  for  sale. 
If  they  had  made  any  sort  of  a  fight,  they  could 
have  had  protection.  About  the  only  real  fighting 
was  done  by  Mr.  Niel  Strome,  who  represented  the 
Federation  of  Agriculture.  He  told  the  authorities 
that  if  they  did  not  protect  the  farmers’  property 
he  would  go  up  and  organize  a  regiment  of  farmers 
armed  with  shotguns  to  do  police  duty!  After  that 
there  was  fair  protection.  It  was  a  case  of  wicked 
and  cowardly  “quitting”  on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
dealers.  A  few  strong  men  with  any  authority 
could  have  compelled  the  police  to  protect  this 
property.  The  loss  will  reach  at  least  $250,000,  and 
under  the  circumstances  farmers  have  little  chance 
to  recover  damages. 


Defeat  the  Land  Boom  Scheme 

What  is  known  as  the  Mondell  bill,  now  before 
Congress,  would  appropriate  $500,000,000  to  start 
work  at  fitting  wild  land  for  the  soldiers.  It  is 
proposed  to  spend  this  money  at  reclaiming  desert 
and  swamp  land  and  large  tracts  now  covered  with 
stumps,  from  which  the  timber  has  been  cut.  These 
lands  are  now  mostly  owned  by  private  parties  or 
corporations  who  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
their  sale  and  improvement.  This  new  land  is  not 
needed  for  the  production  of  food.  There  is  already 
land  enough  capable  of  cultivation  to  provide  an 
abundance  for  any  probable  American  population 
during  the  next  25  years.  Give  our  present  farmers 
labor,  reasonable  capital,  fair  chance  in  rhe  mar¬ 
kets  and  good  roads,  and  they  will  easily  provide 
for  the  food  situation.  The  land  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  “redeem”  is  far  removed  from  the  big  cen¬ 
ters  of  population  where  food  is  most  needed. 
Transportation  from  these  distant  points  will  be 
costly,  and  add  to  the  present  monopoly  of  the 
handlers.  It  is  far  better  economy  to  have  this  food 
produced  on  farms  nearer  to  these  great  cities 
where  most  of  it  can  be  shipped  direct  from  the 
farm.  We  have  already  contracted  a  public  debt 
of  twenty-five  billion  dollars,  and  it  is  time  to  call 
a  halt  on  expenses  which  do  not  represent  a  quick 
and  sure  interest-paying  investment.  The  half 
billion  now  called  for  will  be  hardly  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  before  the  proposed  work  is  done.  This 
money  promptly  invested  in  good  roads  so  as  to 
bring  the  farms  right  into  connection  with  the  main 
roads  would  pay  far  greater  public  interest,  bring 
thousands  of  farms  back  into  cultivation,  increase  the 
delivery  of  food,  increase  the  value  of  farm  land, 
and  provide  the  needed  work  for  soldiers.  For  these 
reasons  we  think  the  farmers  in  the  older  settled 
parts  of  the  country  should  oppose  this  Mondell 
bill.  Unfortunately  the  discussion  has  become  sec¬ 
tional.  The  Far  West  and  parts  of  the  South,  with 
their  large  tracts  of  waste  land,  naturally  favor  a 
scheme  which  will  spend  all  this  money  in  their 
territory.  Just  as  naturall;  the  older  settled  sec¬ 
tions  see  a  scheme  for  throwing  millions  of  acres 
of  new  soil  into  competition  with  the  older  Eastern 
soil  at  a  time  when  this  new  soil  is  not  needed  for 
feeding  the  nation.  Let  the  East  first  recover  from 
the  frightful  competition  of  the  Government’s  land 
policy  just  after  the  Civil  War  before  placing  heavier 


burdens  upon  our  farming.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  this  bill  will  report  it  favorably  to  Congress,  and 
prompt  action  will  be  needed  in  order  to  kill  it. 


Fruit  in  Western  New  York 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  just  what  the  apple  crop  is  in 
this  locality.  In  ray  own  orchards  I  think  I  have  at 
least  a  normal  crop.  I  have  a  full  crop  of  Maiden 
Blush  and  King;  I  think  better  than  half  a  full  crop 
of  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  about  25  per  cent  of  a 
full  crop  of  Baldwin.  I  have  a  few  odd  varieties  that 
appear  to  be  a  full  crop,  and  I  think  on  the  whole  I 
shall  not  have  as  many  as  I  had  last  year,  but  still  I 
think  I  shall  have  75  per  cent  of  what  I  had  last  year, 
or.  in  other  words,  last  year  I  had  3,700  barrels,  and 
I  think  I  can  figure  on  2,500  this  year.  The  majority 
of  the  growers  say  they  practically  all  dropped  oft',  or 
did  not  set.  A  few  of  the  best  growers  have  apples; 
in  fact,  I  think  all  of  them  have.  On  the  whole  I 
should  think  from  what  I  can  learn  25  per  cent  of  a 
or*  p  would  be  plenty  high ;  still,  the  foliage  is  very 
heavy,  and  when  growers  come  to  harvest  them  there 
may  be  more  than  they  anticipate,  as  I  find  they  are 
on  the  inside  of  the  trees.  We  have  had  apple  scab 
very  severely,  for  we  had  so  much  rainy  weather.  The 
last  three  weeks  have  been  very  hot  and  dry,  and  scab 
has  diminished  rather  than  increased. 

I  think  (these  are  only  my  own  thoughts  in  the 
matter)  when  we  should  have  sprayed  for  pink  spray, 
which  is  a  very  important  spray  on  Greenings,  the 
ground  was  so  wet  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
draw  spraying  material  into  the  orchards,  and  those 
that  did  not  get  the  pink  spray  on  I  think  lost  their 
crop.  Right  in  this  immediate  vicinity  most  of  us  dust, 
and  we  were  able  to  dust  our  orchards.  I  never  put 
so  many  applications  of  dust,  or  anything  else,  on  my 
orchards  as  I  have  this  year.  Apples  are  growing  very 
fast,  and  they  are  getting  large  enough  now  so  they 
can  be  seen  more  clearly.  In  fact,  all  crops  I  never 
saw  grow  as  fast  as  they  have  the  past  three  weeks. 
The  weather  has  been  exceedingly  hot.  in  fact,  rather 
August  weather,  the  ground  was  full  of  moisture,  and 
they  have  grown  very  rapidly. 

The  peach  crop  is  a  good ‘  deal  like  the  apple  crop, 
and  is  hard  to  estimate  what  we  have  got.  No  one 
has  a  full  croj>.  and  from  my  observation  the  only  ones 
who  have  peaches  are  those  who  make  a  specialty  of 
growing  peaches,  for  the  others  were  not  able  to  culti¬ 
vate -or  spray  for  the  leaf  curl  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  done.  There  are  so  many  trees  that  were  killed 
in  1918  that  it  is  hard  to  estimate  how  many  peaches 
we  shall  have  this  year,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
exceed  25  per  cent,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  is  even 
high.  A  few  have  had  to  thin,  but  the  most  of  them 
are  too  thin  now. 

Cherries  are  a  total  failure,  and  pears  are  nearly  so, 
perhaps  10  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Strawberries  have 
yielded  pretty  well,  and  raspberries  are  looking  fine. 
We  have  had  a  very  heavy  rain  during  the  last  two 
days,  which  I  think  will  secure  the  crop  for  the  rasp¬ 
berries.  W.  P.  ROGERS. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Who  is  to  Produce  Food  ? 

In  the  evolution  of  time,  and  as  the  days  pass  by, 
man  must  change  his  habits  and  his  customs  to  conform 
with  the  new  order  of  things.  The  world  must  eat.  the 
people  are  bound  to  be  fed,  and  the  great  question  of 
the  day  is  who  is  to  produce  the  food.  Naturally  the 
answer  is  the  farmer.  In  fact,  it  falls  on  the  farmer 
if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all.  but  with  the  farmer  insisting 
his  load  be  lightened  there  must  be  more  farmers.  No 
farm  paper  stands  as  close  to  the  farmer  as  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  ;  it  is  doing  faithful  work  in  behalf  of  the  man 
who  grows  the  crops  and  in  encouraging  him  to  do  his 
best.  The  farmer  is  learning  he  is  not  getting  his  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  out  of  the  food  the  world  eats. 
Under  the  stress  of  war  he  has  been  stimulated  into 
doing  his  best,  but  now  that  peace  is  slowly  approaching 
a  complete  evolution  must  come  in  the  farmer’s  stand¬ 
point  of  living  and  carrying  on  his  business.  The 
farmer  of  the  future  will  not  work  IS  hours  a  day  in 
order  to  make  a  living  for  his  family  and  that  of  the 
hired  man,  in  addition  to  contributing  to  the  general 
supply  going  on  the  table  of  the  factory  and  city 
workers  who  put  in  only  eight  hours,  and  on  the  tables 
of  the  idle  and  the  rich,  unless  he  is  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  service  he  renders. 

A  man  who  raises  truck  in  this  land  of  milk-making 
is  a  rarity.  A  short  half  mile  from  Spruce  Farm  stands 
an  old  homestead,  long  since  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  original  owner.  The  soil  is  light  and  formerly 
did  not  produce  enough  to  the  acre  to  winter  a  goat. 
Fertilizer  and  limestone  have  worked  wonders  with  it. 
This  Spring  it  again  changed  owners.  The  present 
occupant,  Jacob  V aimer,  took  as  a  legacy  the  improve¬ 
ments  and  various  lines  of  production  left  him  by  his 
predecessor.  In  the  list  is  a  strawberry  patch  of  per¬ 
haps  two  acres.  Not  being  as  successful  raising  straw¬ 
berries  as  I  am  geese.  I  drove  over  this  morning.  I 
saw  rows  of  ISandy  just  loaded  with  fruit,  ripe  and 
wasting  for  the  want  of  someone  to  pick  them.  In  the 
city,  five  miles  away,  the  consumer  today  is  paying  30 
cents  a  basket  for  such  as  he  can  get,  while  here  almost 
under  his  nose  the  finest  fruit  one  can  imagine  is  going 
to  waste. 

Being  invited  by  Mr.  Yalmer  to  put  in  practice  that 
co-operation  one  hears  so  much  about  these  days  I  set 
myself  to  picking  the  amount  I  came  to  purchase,  and 
in  one  hour  had  filled  up  a  half  crate.  Can  you  beat  it? 
When  the  town  whistle  blew  for  12  o’clock  and  the 
Government’s  siren  on  the  opposite  side  responded  I 
settled  my  bill,  received  my  stipend  for  picking  and 
unhitched  my  grandson  of  Joe  Patchen,  who  also  said 
it  was  noon,  and  the  flies  bad,  and  certainly  did  hike 
for  home  at  a  brisk  pace. 

Of  course  this  man  has  no  choice;  he  had  to  take 
things  as  he  found  them,  but  in  the  years  to  come  I 
doubt  if  he  will  plant  a  larger  acreage  of  truck  than 
he  can  care  for  and  market,  and  someone  else  must 
make  up  the  deficiency.  What  I  mean  is  there  must 
be  more  farmers.  The  next  generation  of  farmers  will 
be  indifferent  to  the  old  wolf  cry  of  the  middleman 
that  the  people  are  starving;  they  will  not  fall  on  each 
other’s  necks  and  weep,  but  more  likely  will  crank  up 
old  Lizzie  and  go  to  town  instead  of  pulling  weeds  all 
day  in  the  hot  sun  to  produce  a  crop  from  which  the 
distributor  will  take  a  bigger  volume  of  money  in  10 
minutes  than  they  get  for  their  season’s  work,  and  out 
of  which  must  come  labor  costs,  fertilizer,  etc.  Not 
so  long  ago  I  raised  a  nice  crop  of  sweet  corn  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  sold  right  in  my  presence 
for  more  than  double  the  price  I  received.  1  did  not 
blame  the  grocer  for  being  smart,  but  I  blamed  mj  .elf 


for  not  setting  a  higher  price  on  it ;  or  else  feeding  it 
to  my  old  cows.  GEO.  E.  howell. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Crop  Prospects  Near  the  Lake 

The  present  season  has  been  very  disappointing  to 
the  farmers  of  Western  New  York.  The  Winter  was 
open,  and  gave  a  chance  to  catch  up  with  many  kinds 
of  late  Autumn  work,  and  to  get  some  work  ahead. 
When  plowing  time  came  many  had  their  work  rather 
ahead  of  the  season.  Then  it  began  to  rain,  and  the 
soil,  which  had  been  rather  dry,  was  too  wet  to  work. 
Farmers  who  took  every  chance  to  get  to  work  in  the 
fields  were  not  very  far  behind  at  the  first  of  May. 
Those  who  waited  for  the  ground  to  get  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  had  done  nothing.  About  the  end  of  April  came  a 
cold  wave  with  snow  and  sleet.  The  temperature  went 
down  to  about  20  degrees.  At  this  time  apple  buds 
were  nearly  open.  The  condition  ranged  from  Northern 
Spy,  which  were  only  nicely  swelling,  to  Duchess,  which 
showed  the  ends  of  the  leaves  in  the  opening  bud.  Sour 
cherry  buds  were  swelling,  but  not  due  to  open  for 
several  days  yet.  Sweet  cherries  w*ere  farther  advanced. 
Peach  blossoms  were  nearly  open.  Present  conditions 
indicate  that  most  of  the  sour  cherry  blossoms  and  a 
large  part  of  the  apple  blossoms  were  so  injured  that 
they  could  not  set  fruit.  Sweet  cherries  and  peaches 
were  not  hurt  so  much.  Northern  Spy  apples  seemed 
to  be  hurt  the  least. 

After  the  freeze  the  wet  weather  continued.  A  day 
or  two  of  clear  sky  would  be  followed  by  a  few  days  of 
rain.  We  managed  to  get  our  corn  in  by  May  20.  which 
is  about  as  late  as  there  can  be  assurance  of  well  ripened 
ears  in  this  region.  By  taking  every  chance  we  managed 
to  get  the  “pink  spray”  on  about  half  the  old  orchard 
before  the  blossoms  got  too  large.  While  the  blossoms 
were  open  we  had  perfect  weather,  and  the  prospect  was 
for  a  very  large  crop  of  fruit.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms 
were  well  off  we  started  the  spray  guns  going,  and 
got  over  the  entire  orchard  before  any  rain.  The  blocks 
where  the  “pink  spray”  was  not  applied  were  so  badly 
attacked  by  fungus  that  they  were  burned  very  seriously 
by  the  spray.  This  attack  of  scab  caused  a  large  part 
of  the  few  apples  set  to  fall  off,  so  that  now  there  is 
prospect  of  iess  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  barrels  that 
seemed  promised  when  the  blossoms  opened.  This  con¬ 
dition  seems  general  through  Western  New  York.  Sour 
cherries  are  also  very  light.  We  have  very  few,  and  most 
of  those  are  stung  by  curculio.  Our  peach  trees  were 
mostly  killed  by  the  recent  severe  Winter,  but  the  few 
left,  although  rather  scattered,  seem  to  have  a  fair  set¬ 
ting  of  fruit. 

Many  farmers  were  not  able  to  plow  for  oats  until  too 
late  to  plant  corn,  and  most  of  them  put  the  corn  in  so 
late  that  there  will  probably  be  much  soft  corn,  and  very 
little  that  is  fit  for  seed  this  season.  The  weather  for 
the  last  few  weeks  has  been  very  warm,  so  that  the  few 
fields  of  corn  which  were  put  in  early  are  very  large  for 
the  season;  we  have  corn  (June  29)  more  than  two 
feet  tall  over  much  of  the  field,  while  those  with  clay 
ground  or  land  not  well  drained  have  it  only  well  out 
of  the  ground.  The  whole  situation  now  may  be 
summed  up  thus ;  Apple  crop  very  light,  probably  less 
than  one-fifth  of  last  year ;  sour  cherries  very  light ; 
some  pears;  peaches  promise  a  fair  crop;  sweet  cher¬ 
ries  a  fair  crop ;  oats  short ;  wheat  fair  to  good ;  corn 
very  late ;  beans  short ;  hay.  a  very  lai-ge  crop  where 
the  meadows  were  not  pastured  late  last  year ;  very 
poor  where  pasturing  was  done.  ALFRED  c.  WEED. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

FARMERS’  BUSINESS  AND  SOCIAL  LEAGUE. 
— Farmers  near  West  Sai’anae  Lake  have  organized 
the  Town  of  Franklin  Impiwement  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  methods  of  agriculture  and 
to  promote  social  activities  among  the  82  members. 
Meetings  are  held  every  other  Saturday  night  and  a 
field  day  and  picnic  will  be  held  on  July  26  in  Paul 
Cass’s  Grove  at  Yermontville.  Six  speakers  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  meeting,  and  a  big  attendance  is  expected. 
The  association  is  devoting  much  attention  to  the 
raising  of  certified  seed  potatoes,  for  shipment  to 
Southern  points.  It  has  also  taken  up  the  matter  of 
marketing  milk,  and  has  sold  all  their  milk  and  cream 
to  a  Morrisonville  creamery,  shipments  being  made 
three  times  a  week.  The  association  also  has  an  offer 
from  the  Burlington  Rendering  Company  for  the  1919 
wool  clip.  The  association  started  with  82  members 
and  now  hopes  to  secure  100.  Members  include  fanners 
from  Lake  Kushaqua.  Franklin  Falls.  Union  Falls.  Ver- 
montville.  Sugar  Bush,  Bloomingdale,  Gabriels  and 
Saranac  Lake. 

OWASCO  CORN. — Corn  is  doing  well  during  the 
dry  weather.  An  Owasco  farmer,  Charles  Riley,  has 
corn  54  inches  high  that  has  been  growing  only  35  days. 
It  is  Luce’s  Favorite,  from  certified  Long  Island *seed. 
Fanners  are  hastening  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  other 
crops,  as  haying  is  at  hand  and  well  under  way  in  many 
sections.  Old  meadows  have  a  light  crop  of  hay,  but 
new  seeding  is  returning  a  good  yield.  The  strawberry 
season  is  about  over.  Onondaga  County  growers  dis¬ 
posed  of  their  last  pickiug  at  10  cents  a  quart,  as  the 
market  was  crowded  and  loss  of  the  fruit  seemed  likely, 

WILL  SEAL  GAS  PUMPS. — Legislation  vequmng 
the  sealing  of  gas  punxps  from  which  tourists  purchase 
fuel,  also  mox-e  strict  selling  laws  for  ice  dealers,  will 
be  fostered  by  the  State  Commission  of  Foods  and 
Markets  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  De¬ 
fective  gas  pumps  have  been  reported  about  the  State, 
and  fuel  users  want  protection.  At  present  ice  dealers 
may  sell  by  any  method  they  wish,  by  weight  or  size. 
The  sealers  of  the  State  held  a  conference  in  Albany 
this  week  when  these  things  were  discussed.  Charles 
Quinn  of  Buffalo  was  elected  chairman  of  the  eon- 
fei-ence. 

NEW  EDUCATION  COMMISSION.— Frank  D. 
Gilbert  of  Albany,  chief  of  the  law  division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  has  been  unanimously  elected 
Deputy  State  Commissioner  of  Education  by  the  Board 
of  Regents,  upon  nomination  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley, 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Mr.  Gilbert  sxicceeds  Dr. 
Finegan,  who  resigned  to  head  the  Depai'tment  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gilbert  will  have  charge 
of  the  legal  and  legislative  work  of  the  department, 
sitting  for  the  Commissioner  in  hearings  and  assisting 
in  the  administration  of  school  laws.  George  M'.  Wiley, 
chief  of  the  division  of  examiners  and  inspectors  of  the 
department,  will  take  charge  of  the  educaticnxxl  work 
forme  id  y  in  charge  of  Dr.  Finegan,  until  necessary 
modifications  to  the  appropriation  bill  make  possible  the 
permanent  filling  of  the  position.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  born 
in  Chenango  County  in  1867,  and  has  a  salary  of  $6,000 
ii  year. 

(Continued  on  page  1087) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 

Young  and  Old 

When  all  the  world  is  young,  lad. 

And  all  the  trees  are  green  ; 

And  every  goose  a  swan.  lad. 

-  And  every  lass  a  queen  : 

Then  hey  for  boot  and  horse,  lad. 

And  round  the  world  away  : 

Young  blood  niuot  have  it-  course,  lad, 

And  every  dog  his  day. 

When  all  the  world  is  old.  lad 

And  all  the  trees  are  brown  ; 

And  all  the  sport  is, stale,  lad. 

And  all  the  wheels  run  down  : 

Creep  home,  and  take  your  place  there. 

The  spent  and  maimed  among : 

God  grant  you  find  one  face  there 

You  loved  when  all  was  young. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY  (1S19-1ST5). 

* 

Pineapple  marmalade,  given  by  Vir¬ 
ginia  Carter  Lee  in  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une,  is  delicious :  Peel  the  pineapples  and 
shred  the  edible  pulp*  with  a  silver  fork. 
For  six  pints  of  the  pineapple  allow  two 
oranges  and  2 V>  quarts  of  sugar.  Sprin¬ 
kle  the  sugar  over  the  pineapple,  that 
has  been  placed  in  a  preserving  kettle, 
and  add  the  pulp  of  the  oranges,  cut  fine. 
Mix  well  and  let  stand  for  several  hours. 
Chop  the  yellow  rind  of  the  oranges  very 
fine,  cover  with  cold  water  and  let  stand 
over  night,  then  cook  in  the  water  until 
very  tender.  Add  the  rind  to  the  fruit 
and  sugar  mixture  and  cook  slowly  until 
very  thick.  It  will  take  at  least  40  min¬ 
utes.  Store  as  for  jelly. 

In  business  correspondence  many  peo¬ 
ple  have  a  habit  of  abbreviating  the 
name  of  their  home  town.  This  is  a  great 
mistake — such  abbreviations  are  not  as 
familiar  to  outsiders  as  to  natives,  and 
handrwriting  is  often  puzzling.  We  once 
received  a  letter  requiring  immediate  an¬ 
swer  from  a  man  at  Middletown  (the 
State  does  not  matter),  who  abbreviated 
it  to  Mdltn,  and  wrote  it  so  carelessly  at 
that  that  no  one  was  able  to  identify  it. 
while  the  postmark  was  too  indistinct  to 
give  a  clew.  And  that  man  was  deeply 
hurt  because  he  did  not  get  an  immedi¬ 
ate  answer !  It  is  a  safe  rule  in  corre¬ 
spondence  to  avoid  any  abbreviation  of 
town,  city  or  county ;  it  is  not  good 
usage,  and  is  often  troublesome.  Abbre¬ 
viation  of  State  is  customary  and  en¬ 
tirely  proper,  being  familiar  to  everyone. 

* 

i  >N  page  1007  Mr.  McDonald  com¬ 
ments  on  Mr.  Wing’s  remarks  on  page 
STM.  Certainly  there  are  more  flower  lov¬ 
ers  than  ever  before,  for  the  mail  order 
business  in  flower  seeds  was  never  so 
great  as  now.  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
trade  in  flowering  plants.  Every  refer¬ 
ence  to  ornamental  plants  or  flowers  in 
The  II.  N.-Y.  calls  out  a  host  of  corre¬ 
spondence  from  interested  readers.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  majority  of  these  readers  are 
farm  dwellers,  and  farm  women  form  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  buyers  of 
flower  seeds,  so  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  conditions  referred  to 
are  peculiar  to  some  localities,  rather 
than  general.  Our  own  experience  shows 
that  most  farm  women  love  flowers,  and 
are  eager  to  have  them,  but  often  they 
do  not  have  time  or  strength  for  much 
gardening,  and  the  men  of  the  family  do 
not  find  time  to  do  the  hard  work  of 
preparation,  which  is  beyond  the  women's 
power.  There  are  too  many  cases  where 
the  woman's  taste  for  natural  beauty  is 
ignored  by  the  men  of  the  family,  who 
think  it  “doesn't  pay.”  The  demands 
made  upon  the  housekeepers  are  much 
rreater  than  formerly,  in  spite  of  mod¬ 
ern  appliances  and  readymade  g  <>’s.  In 
the  old  mush-and-milk.  boiled  dinner  and 
j  d'nny-cake  days  a  housekeeper  had  more 
time  for  hooking  rugs  and  quilting  parties 
than  now.  when  she  must  provide  cakes, 
pies,  homemade  ice  cream  and  ether  food 
that  requires  time  and  effort.  The  excess 
of  housework  prevents  neighborly  ea  ling, 
but  where  there  is  a  telephone  the  wom¬ 
en  keep  up  friendly  association  by  wire, 
even  when  they  do  not  meet.  It  is  very 
easy  for  long  and  frequent  visits  to  be¬ 
come  chapters  of  gossip  that  is  neither 
edifying  nor  helpful,  and  permanent 
friendships  are  quite  as  often  formed  at 
'i-b  meetings  with  some  definite  object  as 
in  aimless  visiting.  It  is  unfortunate 


that  the  condition*,  referred  to  should 
exist  in  two  widely  separated  localities, 
but  we  cannot  regard  them  as  character¬ 
istic  of  all  farm  communities. 


Making  a  Rose  Jar  and  Rose  Beads 

I  would  like  to  learn  how  to  prepare  a 
rose  jar;  also  rose  beads.  I  have  seen 
directions,  but  do  not  remember  how  it 
was  done.  sirs.  ii.  k. 

To  prepare  a  rose  jar,  dry  the  rose 
petals,  then  salt  down.  Dry  the  finest 
table  salt  in  the  oven,  roll  fine,  and  put 
in  a  coarse  shaker.  If  rose  petals  only 
are  used,  put  a  layer  of  the  petals  in  a 
stone  or  glass  jar.  then  sprinkle  with 
salt,  add  another  layer  of  petals,  and 
more  salt.  As  you  dry  them,  add  more 
petals  and  more  salt,  stirring  the  mass 
well  each  time  you  add  more.  The  salt 
is  to  absorb  any  moisture  that  is  not 
dried  out.  After  a  week  or  so  the  petals 
may  be  taken  out.  excess  salt  shaken  off. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9827.  Slip-on  Ki¬ 

mono  Blouse,  34  to 
42  bust. 

9  8  17.  Straight 
Skirt.  with  deep 
tuck.  24  to  32  waist. 

1021.  Design  for 

band,  1)4  inches 
wide.  Price  15 

cents  each. 


9821.  Girl's  Dress, 
8  to  14  years.  Price 
15  cents. 


9 $25.  Dress  With 
straight  side  por¬ 
tions  on  skirt.  34  to 
44  bust.  Price  15 
cents. 


9800.  Girl's  Dress, 
0  to  12  years.  Price 
15  cents. 


and  then  packed  in  a  permanent  rose  jar. 
To  prepare  pot-pourri,  in  addition  to  rose 
petals  use  dried  leaves  or  flowers  of  scent¬ 
ed  geranium,  pinks,  lavender,  lemon  ver¬ 
bena,  or,  in  fact,  any  sweet-smelling  plant 
that  retains  its  fragrance  when  dried. 
To  six  quarts  of  the  dried  petals  an’d 
leaves  use  one-fourth  ounce  each  of 
coarsely  ground  mace,  allspice,  cloves  and 
cinnamon;  one  ounce  each  of  gum  ben¬ 
zoin  pounded  coarse,  one  ounce  chipped 
orris  root,  a  little  dried  and  pulverized 
orange  and  lemon  peel,  sandalwood  saw¬ 
dust  and  powdered  myrrh.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether,  and  pack  in  the  rose  jar.  In  the 
bottom  put  a  little  oil  of  rose  and  a  grain 
of  musk  ;  then  pack  in  the  prepared  mix- 
ture.  Some  add.  as  each  layer  is  packed, 
a  little  bay  rum,  but  we  think  this  over¬ 
powers  the  odor  of  roses.  When  the  jar 
is  packed  cover  tightly  and  leave  closed 
for  three  months,  so  that  the  perfume 
may  be  well  blended.  In  old-fashioned 
recipes  we  are  told  to  salt  the  petals  as 
they  are  gathered,  but  this  has  never 
worked  well  for  us.  the  result  being  a 
moldy,  discolored  mass.  We  get  excel¬ 
lent  results  from  first  drying  and  then 
salting  the  petals. 

To  make  rose  beads  a  large  quantity 
of  petals  is  required,  any  and  all  kinds, 
but  free  from  sticks,  hits  of  leaf  or  any 
other  rubbish.  The  petals  must  be  fresh 
and  juicy,  not  dried.  Grind  the  petals  to 
a  fine  pulp  in  an  ordinary  meat  chopper. 
Run  the  mass  through  the  chopper  six 
times,  so  that  the  pulp  is  smooth  and 
fine;  all  the  juice  should  be  saved  and 
mixed  with  the  pulp.  This  pulp  is  spread 
in  a  thin  layer  on  sheet-iron  pans,  where 
it  soon  begins  to  blacken  from  the  oxida¬ 


tion  of  the  iron.  Every  few  hours  it 
must  be  turned  and  stirred  so  that  it 
may  become  uniformly  black.  Blacken¬ 
ing  is  hastened  greatly  by  adding  a  few 
drops  of  tincture  of  irou.  The  primitive 
method  was  to  smear  the  rose-leaf  paste 
on  the  inside  of  an  iron  cooking  kettle. 

As  soon  as  the  blackened  pulp  has  dried 
enough  to  hold  shape  when  molded,  small 
quantities  are  rolled  in  the  hands  until 
perfectly  round.  They  shrink  in  drying 
to  about  one-third  their  original  size,  so 
this  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  mold¬ 
ing  them.  The  beads  are  placed  upon 
plates  until  partly  dry.  when  they  are 
rolled  again  to  correct  any  irregularities 
of  form.  Then  they  are  pierced  with 
large  pins,  and  left  upon  the  pins  to  dry. 

The  petals  should  be  gathered  iu  the 
morning,  when  ready  to  fall,  about  a  peck 
making  a  convenient  batch.  For  uniform 
size  it  is  well  to  measure  the  plllp  by 
spoonfuls  of  different  sizes.  When  partly 
dried  the  beads  may  be  rolled  between 
glass,  to  give  polish ;  some  recommend 
oil  for  this  purpose,  but.  this  is  not  ad¬ 
visable.  If  fragrant  petals  are  used,  the 
beads  will  retain  their  perfume  for  years. 


Notes  from  Tennessee 

Do  you  know.  I  hear  a  bit  of  thunder, 
and  I  am  just  hoping  and  hoping  it  may 
rain  ?  The  last  tiling  at  night  and  first 
in  the  morning  is  to  look  for  rain  signs. 
For  more  than  three  weeks  we  have  been 
sweltered  and  blistered  with  hot  suns  and 
dry  wind.  Gardens  are  drying  up.  corn 
beginning  to  fire ;  what  bit  of  fruit  the 
freeze  left  falling  off.  It  lias  been  a  dry 
harvest.  There  is  much  disappointment 
over  the  wheat.  Some  say  it  was  the 
late  freeze  that  caused  so  much  of  it  to 
fail  and  not-  mature  right,  but  perhaps 
there  will  be  sufficient  for  our  needs  and 
mayhap  it  will  rain  in  time  to  save  the 
corn.  And  anyway  I  have  10  gallons  of 
cherries  on  the  road  home  ;  jars,  tops,  and 
all.  ready  for  them. 

Saturday  was  harvest  hands ;  Sunday 

I  went  visiting ;  Monday  I  washed,  scrub¬ 
bed  the  floors,  hoed  a  bit  in  the  garden 
and  upholstered  a  reciting  chair.  Tues¬ 
day  (that’s  today)  I  ironed,  prepared 
dinuer  for  harvest  hands  again  ;  scalded 
my  jars.  Meanwhile  I  tried  to  toll  the 
chickens  to  the  wheat  stubble;  succeeded 
in 'getting  several  dozen  there,  but  they 
are  that  “aggravating" !  Some  of  them 
beat  me  back  to  the  barn.  Lice  seemed 
to  be  outgrowing  the  hogs.  I  saw  their 
wallow  was  dry.  I  had  saved  my  suds, 
and  so  I  just  mixed  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
coal  oil  in  the  sucls  and  poured  it  iu  the 
wallow.  You  should  have  seen  the  hogs 
slosh  and  slop  and  dig.  I  think  it  will 
help  considerably.  I  have  at  last  reached 
three  screen  doors,  but  cannot  get  them 
home  until  next  week,  so  I  am  killing 
flies  with  powders.  If  one  could  just  de¬ 
stroy  them  all ! 

Eggs  have  taken  a  tumble  from  40c  t<> 
25c ;  young  chicks  are  85c  per  lb.  I  sold 

II  of  my  oldest  ones;  they  weighed  20 
lbs.  I  save  all  the  early  pullets  and  eat 
and  sell  the  roosters.  We  are  trying  to 
consume  all  the  eggs  we  want.  Paul  has 
11  guineas,  and  we  only  get  half  price  for 
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Thousands  ars 
making  Big  Money  with 
-G  Cider  Presses.  Quick, 
clean  profits  with  little 
labor  and  expense.  Demand 
for  cider  is  far  greater  than 
ever.  Now  is  tho  time  to  in* 
stall  the  reliable 

Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press 

Slandardfor  42yeara. 
cst  juico  yield.  Easy 
to  operate.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Sizes  from  10  i 
460  bbls.  daily.  Complete  outfits 
ready  to  ship. Big  Free  Cider  Mill 
Catalog  gives  full  dotails  with 
lowest  factory  prices.  Writo 
today. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.  . 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Also  Juice  Evaporators,  Pasteurizers , 

Vinegar  Generators,  Etc. 

Presses  in  stock  at  Suff  era.  N.  Y..  Warehouse 


HEAT  YOUR  I 
HONE 


Cut  down  your  fuel  bills.  Avoid 
rthe  labor  and  annoyance  of  caring  for  a 
I  number  of  stoves.  Enjoy  the  winter  heat 
I  and  comfort  of  the  finest 
j  homes.  23  years 


our  furnaces  have  J 
given  continued  satisfaction  in 
’"homes,  stores,  schools,  etc.,  from  Coast  to  Coast  / 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  BOTH 
PIPE  AND  PIPELESS  FURNACES 


Ask  for  Catalog  21 


An 


OHIO 


[Kodakers — Get  Acquainted 


Developing  and  Printing  by  our  NU-TONE 
Process.  Largest  laboratory  in  New  York 
Sizes:  VestPkt.  2)fx3k(  2Rx4^  3K*4K  3Kx5Vi 

Dcvl’g6exp.  .05  .05  .05  .10  .10 

Printing  ea.  .03  .03  .03  .04  .04 

8x10  mounted  enlargement  3 5c.  All  work  prepaid 

“SCH'JLTZ”  PHOTO  SHOP,  122  riasrauSt.,  Hew  Yc -U 


LetCuticuraBe 
Yomr  Beauty  Doctor 

All  druggists:  Soap  25.  Ointment  25  &  50.  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cutlcura,  Dept.  F,  Boston.'.' 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

and  Vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the  “Granger”* 
Evaporator.  Cheaper  than  canning — No  jars— No  sugar— 
Less  work — No  loss — Cost  $6.00  up.  Send  for  catalog 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  259  S.  4th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA- 


NEW  PERFECTION 


Cook  in  Comfort 

More  than  3,000,000  women  use  New  Perfection  Oil 
Cook  Stoves.  They  escape  the  heat,  dirt  and  drudgery 
of  coal  and  wood  fires.  Why  don’t  you? 

There’s  a  size  for  every  kitchen — 1,  2,  3  or  4  burners — 
with  or  without  oven.  The  Long  Blue  Chimney  Burner 
converts  kerosene  oil  into  odorless  and  smokeless  heat 
• — 'instantly  regulated  —  for  simmering  or  fast  boiling. 
Flame  stays  where  set — no  fire  tending. 

The  New  Perfection  Water  Heater  quickly  provides  ample 
hot  water  for  all  purposes. 

For  best  results  use  SoCOny  Kerosene.  At  All  Dealers. 

STANDARD  OIL  GO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices:  New  York  Albany  Buffalo  Boston 

Also  PURITAN  Cook  Stoves — the  best  Short  chiinnev  stove 
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guinea  eggs.  We  use  them  poached, 
baked,  fried,  in  custards,  cakes,  etc.  Not 
one  of  us  likes  chicken,  or  will  eat  fat 
meat ;  that  is  why  it  requires  so  many 
gallons  of  apple  butter,  jellies,  etc.  And 
where  they  are  to  come  from  this  year  is 
a  mystery  to  me. 

I  noticed  an  article  in  a  farm  paper 
where  a  home  demonstration  agent  was 
teaching  some  of  the  isolated  farm  wives 
to  make  their  own  hats,  and  while  no 
one  taught  me.  I  made  myself  a  very  neat 
turban.  A  round  hat  box  furnished  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  foundation,  which  I  fitted 
snugly  to  my  head,  and  then  sewed  to¬ 
gether.  I  covered  this  with  black  sateen, 
and  a  circular  piece  for  the  top  which  I 
sewed  to  raw  edge  of  the  sateen,  leaving 
the  seam  on  outside.  I  draped  the  top 
with  black  hat  material,  then  frilled  a 
piece  of  black  and  gold  striped  material 
at  top.  The  bottom  of  turban  I  finished 
with  a  little  black  frill  of  silk,  and  then 
a  broad  piece  of  black  and  gold  hat  braid, 
and  finished  at  the  side  with  a  gold  braid 
pansy.  The  material  was  all  in  my  work 
box  and  I  was  not  over  two  hours  mak¬ 
ing  it,  and  model  I  copied  the  milliner 
asked  $11.50  for.  I  made  Thelma  a  hat 
of  soft  green  mull,  shirred  the  brim  and 
draped  the  crown,  finished  with  wide  rib¬ 
bon  of  pale  blue.  It  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  an  expensive  hat,  and  as  the  rib¬ 
bon  was  on  hand  only  cost  35  cents. 

Well,  well,  the  clouds  are  gone  and  no 
rain  again  today ;  pond  dry  and  have  to 
draw  water  for  the  stock,  but  if  cleaning 
the  pond  had  been  attended  to  in  time 
we  would  have  been  all  right.  Procras¬ 
tination  is  the  thief  of  time,  and  when 
the  men  folks  are  all  away  and  I  have  to 
drag  up  10  or  12  buckets  of  water  for 
the  stock  I  begin  to  think  he  is  a  thief 
that  should  be  guarded  against. 

My  son  who  has  been  in  France  is 
home  at  last.  I  was  hoeing  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  I  heard  someone  walking  on  the 
porch,  and  directly  someone  said  :  “Come 
out  of  there  now !”  I  looked  and  saw 
his  dear  face  peering  around  a  post.  Did 
I  come  out?  Well,  you  would  better  be¬ 
lieve  I  did.  It’s  “awful  hard”  not  to  cut 
a  caper,  and  these  boys — they  don’t  like 
them  at  all — but  I  just  had  to  cry  or 
choke  me.  sirs.  d.  b.  p. 


Ways  with  Blackberries 

Pickled  Blackberries. — For  6  lbs.  ber¬ 
ries  make  a  syrup  of  3  lbs.  of  brown 
sugar  and  one  pint  of  vinegar.  Steam 
with  cloves  and  cinnamon.  I.et  the  syrup 
boil  and  pour  over  berries  while  hot. 

Spiced  Blackberries. — These  are  fine: 
7  lbs.  blackberries,  3  lbs.  sugar,  one-half 
cup  of  vinegar,  one  tablespoon  allspice. 
Cook  until  done,  then  put  in  glass  jars 
and  seal. 

Blackberry  Favorite. — Put  two  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoons  of  powdered  gelatin  into 
a  clean  saucepan,  add  one  cupful  of 


water,  strained  juice  of  one  lemon,  one 
cup  of  sugar  and  four  eggs,  slightly 
beaten.  Stir  over  the  fire  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  thickens.  Strain  into  a  basin,  and 
when  cool  add  two  cupsful  of  whipped 
cream.  Pour  into  a  wet  mold  and  allow 
to  set.  Turn  out  and  decorate  with 
whipped  and  sweetened  cream  and  plenty 
of  ripe  blackberries. 

Blueberry  Layer  Cake. — Cream  one- 
half  cupful  of  butter  with  one  level  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  add  five  well-beaten  eggs, 
one  teaspoon  of  vanilla  extract  and  IV2 
cupsful  of  flour,  2  ounces  of  cornstarch 
and  one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder.  Mix 


Hot  Blackberry  Cake. — One  cup  sugar, 
one  tablespoon  shortening,  one  egg,  one 
cup  sweet  milk,  two  level  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  sifted  in  about  two  cups  of 
flour.  It  should  be  a  very  stiff  batter. 
At  the  last  fold  in  two  cups  of  fresh 
whole  blackberries  and  bake  in  a  rather 
slow  oven.  Serve  while  warm,  either  as 
a  cake  or  a  dessert,  with  a  sauce  of  the 
stewed  fruit.  iielen  a.  lynan. 


Tested  Preserves 


Grape  Consei’ve. — Three  pints  of  ripe 
grapes  pulped,  boil  and  take  out  seeds ; 


As  a  usual  thing  an  animal  subject  is  most  difficult  to  embroider,  and  most  needle- 
workers  for  that  reason  avoid  them.  No.  1561  is  so  arranged  that  any  embroiderer  can 
work  it,  as  it  requires  only  the  outline  stitch  with  a  few  French  knots  on  the  tipper  lip. 
The  head  is  for  brown,  the  tongue  and  lips  red  and  the  teeth  yellow  with  heavy  floss.  The 
eyes  are  for  black  with  a  lighter  weight  floss.  This  design  is  suitable  for  use  as  a  pillow 
or  for  a  tray  under  glass.  The  design  is  on  tan  art  linen,  size  18x22  inches,  and  with 
mercerized  floss  to  complete  embroidery,  costs  50  cents. 


and  bake  in  two  layers  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Spread  between  mashed  and 
sweetened  blueberries  and  pour  over 
boiled  frosting.  Decorate  top  with  whole 
blueberries. 

Blackberry  Jelly. — Berries  that  will 
not  crystallize  early  make  beautiful  jelly. 
Almost  cover  the  fruit  with  cold  water, 
cook  until  soft,  add  one-third  the  amount 
of  rhubarb,  and  a  very  delicious  flavor 
is.  obtained.  Strain  and  let  stand  over 
night.  Carefully  pour  off  the  juice  so  as 
not  to  mix  the  settlings  and  strain 
through  a  flannel  bag.  Measure  the 
juice  and  an  equal  amount  of  sugar,  but 
do  not  add  the  sugar  until  the  juice  has 
boiled  15  minutes.  Then  add  the  sugar 
and  boil  slowly  from  three  to  five  min¬ 
utes,  or  uutil  the  juice  will  cling  to  the 
spoon  in  thick  jelly  drops.  It  is  then 
ready  to  put  into  glasses. 


cook  skins  tender.  Two  pounds  of  rai¬ 
sins;  three  pounds  of  sugar;  cook  until 
it  thickens.  Just  before  removing  from 
fire  add  one  pound  of  English  walnut 
meats,  broken  in  bits. 

Rhubarb  and  Fig  Conserve. — Two 
pounds  rhubarb  cut  fine  but  not  skinned  ; 
two  pounds  sugar;  one-half  pound  figs 
cut  fine.  Mix  all  together  and  let  stand 
24  hours :  then  cook  slowly  for  one  hour 
after  boiling  point  is  reached.  Seal  in 
glasses. 

Pineapple  Preserve. — Peel  and  shred 
the  pineapple,  weigh  and  sprinkle  over 
it  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  for 
each  pound  of  fruit.  Let  it  stand  until 
a  syrup  is  formed,  then  cook  slowly  un¬ 
til  the  fruit  is  transparent  and  the  syrup 
thick. 

Pear  Chips. — This  is  a  delicious  con¬ 
serve.  Four  pounds  of  hard  pears  sliced 


thin,  four  pounds  of  sugar,  the  juice  of 
three  lemons  and  grated  rind  of  one,  one 
ounce  of  dry  or  green  ginger  root  chopped 
fine,  and  one-half  tumbler  of  water.  Cook 
till  clear,  then  seal  in  jelly  glasses. 

Strawberry  Preserve. — Allow  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound 
of  fruit.  Put  the  sugar  over  the  top  of 
the  fruit,  allow  it  to  melt  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  until  a  syrup  is  formed,  then 
bring  forward  and  boil  for  25  minutes,  stir¬ 
ring  and  skimming  carefully.  Seal  in  jars. 

Grapefruit  Marmalade. — Wash  thor¬ 
oughly,  remove  seeds  and  tough  center 
fiber,  and  run  through  meat  grinder,  or 
chop  fine  in  a  wooden  bowl.  Barely  cover 
with  water  and  let  stand  over  night. 
Then  boil  30  minutes,  and  let.  stand  till 
the  next  day.  Then  boil  half  an  hour, 
add  an  equal  amount  of  sugar  by  measure, 
and  boil  until  thick.  Seal  in  jars. 


Canning  Cabbage 

Please  give  me  a  recipe  for  canning 
cabbage.  mrs.  j.  11.  j. 

Cabbage  should  be  cut  up  as  for  ordi¬ 
nary  boiling,  the  hard  core  removed, 
washed  in  salted  water  to  draw  out  any 
lurking  insects.  It  is  then  blanched  by- 
boiling  or  steaming  for  10  minutes. 
Steaming  is  preferable,  as  this  retains 
more  of  the  mineral  salts  than  boiling. 
Dip  in  cold  water,  drain,  and  then  pack 
in  jars  sterilized  by  boiling.  Adjust  rub¬ 
ber.  put  on  lid.  and  bring  wire  over  top 
without  clamping  down.  Put  in  kettle 
with  water  enough  to  cover  the  top  of 
jar  to  the  depth  of  one  inch,  bring  to  boil, 
and  process  for  120  minutes  after  boiling 
begins.  If  a  _  steam  pressure  outfit  is 
used,  process  for  60  minutes  at  5  to  10 
lbs.  pressure.  Then  remove  from  boiler 
and  clamp  down  lid  without  opening. 


Removing  Grease  from  Carpet 

Mill  you  give  method  of  taking  grease 
out  of  carpet?  mbs.  s.  w.  vr. 

A  method  of  taking  grease  out  of  car¬ 
pet  that  is  usually  satisfactory  is  to  lay 
a  piece  of  brown  paper  over  the  spot  anil 
press  -with  a  hot  iron.  This  draws  the 
grease  into  the  paper.  Change  the  paper 
as  soon  as  the  grease  shows,  and  repeat 
the  operation.  Then  spread  a  layer  of 
French  chalk  over  the  spot  and'  leave 
over  night,  brushing  it  off  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Repeat  if  necessary.  French  chalk 
has  a  wonderful  effect  in  absorbing 
grease,  and  usually  removes  every  trace. 

If  you  have  no  friends  to  share  or  re¬ 
joice  in  your  success  in  life,  -  it  is  no  less 
incumbent  on  you  to  move  steadily  in 
the  path  of  duty. — Walter  Scott. 


Always  speak  well  of  the  dead,  and  if 
you  have  the  time  you  might  speak  a 
good  word  for  the  living  occasionally. — 
Credit  Lost. 


and  its  Done”- 


Solution  in  Alu*11 


Peel  Peaches ,  Pears  and  Plums 
In  One-fifth  the  Time 

PEEL  your  peaches,  pears  and  plums  for  pre¬ 
serving  with  Babbitt’s  Lye.  It  saves  four- 
fifths  of  the  time  and  labor  that  is  usually  spent 
in  paring.  The  U.  S.  Board  of  Food  Inspection 
has  ruled  that  this  method  does  not  injure  the 
quality  or  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

This  is  the  method  used  by  the  big  California  fruit  can- 
ners.  The  hot  lye  solution  peels  off  the  skin  without  injury 
to  the  fruit.  It  also  prevents  waste  of  the  best  flavored  part 
of  the  fruit — that  next  the  skin. 

Save  the  directions  printed  be¬ 
low.  Get  a  can  of  Babbitt’s  Lye  of 
your  dealer  and  preserve  this  sea¬ 
son  the  easy  Babbitt  way. 
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DIRECTIONS 

|  To  9  gallons  of  water  add  half  a  can  of  Babbitt’s  Con-  § 
|  centrated  Lye  and  half  an  ounce  of  alum.  For  small  § 
|  quantities  of  fruit  use  one  gallon  of  water,  4  tablespoons  | 
I  Babbitt’s  and  a  pinch  of  alum.  Place  fruit  in  a  wire  | 
|  basket  or  thin  cloth  and  suspend  in  the  boiling  solution  | 
|  for  two  minutes.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  cold  water  ar.d  | 
|  all  the  skin  will  come  off. 
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B.  T.  BABBITT,  Inc.,  1 5  W.  34th  St.,  New  Y ork 


pURE  CONCENTRATED 


ONTENTS: 


INERT  IR®*1 


Sodium  Chloride  .  ,ure* 
Sodium  Sulphate.  W* 

IGHT  13.25  OZ. 


Send  for  booklet  describing 
many  other  household  uses 
for  BABBITT’S  Pure  Con¬ 
centrated  LYE. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Stunted  Bull  Calf 

I  am  raising  a  bull  calf  and  intend  to 
•use  him  for  breeding.  He  is  now  two 
months  old  and  has  been  raised  entirely 
on  dry  feed,  equal  parts  cornmeal  and 
ground  oats.  I  have  fed  two  quarts  of 
this  three  times  a  day  with  a  cupful  of 
calfmeal  mixed  with  it.  He  does  not  seem 
to  be  doing  well ;  is  much  pot-bellied  and 
has  not  much  life.  Can  you  suggest  a 
change  in  ration?  I  have  him  out  on  pas¬ 
ture  now.  L.  A. 

Michigan. 

It  would  appear  that  this  calf  was 
stunted  during  the  early  stages  of  his 
growth,  which  would  account  for  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  respond  to  the  treatment  you  are 
now  offering  him.  I  would  modify  the 
grain  mixture  so  that  it  containus  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  barley  and 
oilmeal,  feeding  him  such  amounts  of  this 
mixture  as  he  would  clean  up  with  relish 
once  a  day  while  he  is  on  pasture.  The 
fact  that  he  shows  the  large  barrel  de¬ 
scribed  suggests  that  he  was  fed  too  gen¬ 
erously  of  skim-milk,  and  that  he  was 
not  given  enough  grain  during  his  initial 
growing  period.  Make  sure  that  he  has 
access  to  pasture  containing  some  clover 
if  possible,  or,  if  he  is  supplied  with  some 
roughage,  make  sure  that  he  obtains  some 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  for  this  material 
contains  the  ash  and  mineral  matter  so 
necessary  to  growing  animals.  The  fact 
that  he  appears  to  be  emaciated  and  does 
not  have  any  life  or  vitality  prompts  the 
suggestion  that  he  might  be  afflicted  with 
lice  and  parasites,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
go  over  his  coat  thoroughly  with  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  which  would  eliminate  the  para¬ 
sites  promptly  and  without  great  expense. 


Balanced  Ration  for  Milch  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  of 
the  following  feeds:  Brewers’  grains, 
beet  pulp,  wheat  bran,  corn  feed  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  I  am  selling  milk :  pas¬ 
ture  is  limited,  so  feed  clover  and  Alfalfa 
hay.  I  have  grade  Jersey  cows  of  good 
milking  qualities.  A.  L.  P. 

Tennessee. 

Jersey  cows  having  access  to  pasture 
that  is  limited  ought  to  respond  to  a  ra¬ 
tion  made  up  as  follows :  300  lbs.  of 

brewery  grains.  200  lbs.  of  beet  puli).  400 
lbs.  of  ground  feed  and  100  lbs.  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  I  do  not  think  it  is  essential 
to  use  the  wheat  bran  >;'non  the  cows  are 
on  pasture,  and  while  I  do  /tot  know  just 
what  you  identify  as  “corn  feed,”  I  should 
prefer  the  use  of  hominy  meal  at  this 
season.  Clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  could  sup¬ 
plement  the  pasture,  and  there  are  many 
advantages  in  feeding  some  dry  hay  in 
conjunction  with  pasture  grass,  provided 
the  cows  will  take  kindly  to  this  material 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

You  can  consider  that  beet  pulp  is 
about  equivalent  in  feeding  value  to  corn 
or  hominy  and.  though  many  question  the 
advisability  of  feeding  beet  pulp  during 
the  Summer  months,  its  useful  purpose  is 
served  when  it.  supplies  succulence,  and,  if 
your  cows  are  able  to  get  enough  succu¬ 
lence  from  pasture  I  should  prefer  the  tise 
of  cornmeal  or  hominy  to  beet  pulp. 

The  tag  you  enclosed  identified  “Wheat 
bran  and  screenings”  which  is  some  poor 
stuff  and  I  would  not  use  this  in  any  mix¬ 
ture  under  any  circumstances.  The  “corn 
feed”  probably  contains  some  Corn,  but  I 
should  prefer  to  use  the  straight  corn  in 
case  it  is  possible  to  purchase  the  meal 
locally. 


Ration  for  Young  Pigs 

T  have  just  received  two  fine  Chester 
White  pigs.  What  would  be  the  cheapest 
ration  for  these  pigs?  They  are  10  weeks 
old.  I  can  get  lots  of  stale  bread  and  lawn 
clippings ;  what  other  feeds  would  be  good 
to  feed  with  the  above?  D.  c.  w. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

It  is  safe  to  consider  that  stale  bread 
has  about  the  same  feeding  value  as  low- 
grade  middlings,  provided  the  bread  has 
not  reached  the  stage  where  it  is  moldy 
or  sour.  It  is  always  advisable,  however, 
to  mix  some  uncooked  grain  with  the 
stale  bread  after  the  bread  has  been 
moistened  with  water  or  milk.  In  this 
connection  there  is  nothing  any  better 
than  equal  parts  of  hominy  and  ground 
oats,  to  be  used  in  combination  with  the 
stale  bread.  Lawn  clippings  are  not  very 
nutritious,  especially  for  young  pigs.  Be¬ 
sides  furnishing  a  little  variety  and  some 
succulence  they  will  not  prove  very  use¬ 
ful  id  a  daily  ration.  If  you  could  secure 
some  skim-milk  the  pigs  would  respond 
to  its  use  very  promptly,  and  failing  to 
have  access  to  any  of  this  material  I 
would  add  five  or  10  per  cent  of  oilmeal 
to  the  ration  suggested,  which  would  con¬ 
sist  of  equal  parts  of  corn  or  hominy 
meal  and  ground  oats.  Young  pigs  do 
not  take  kindly  to  green  forage,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  grow  them  on  concentrates 
until  they  reach  a  weight  of  at 
least  50  lbs. ;  then  they  will  forage  con¬ 
siderably.  The  pigs  in  question  may  take 
kindly  to  the  lawn  clippings,  provided 
they  are  fresh  and  fed  to  them  regularly. 


Care  of  Cows  on  Pasture 

1.  Will  you  advise  a  good  book  or 
treatise  on  the  feeding  and  keeping  of 
cows,  a  book  that  is  complete,  giving 
general  instructions  on  all  points  of  feed¬ 
ing,  breeding,  calving,  medicines,  etc.  2. 
Is  there  any  record  to  show  how  many 
pounds  of  grass  a  cow  will  eat  on  pasture 
in  one  day  and  what  feeding  value  might 
ordinary  common  field  grass  contain? 
How  could  same  be  worked  into  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  a  cow  soon  to  calve, 
milking  about  12  to  18  lbs.  per  day?  I 
am  pasturing  all  day  and  feed  about  2 
lbs.  bran  at  night,  no  hay,  but  cow’s 
bowels  are  loose  most  of  time,  also  in¬ 
clined  to  colic.  I  use  a  little  salt  in 
bran  and  have  it  wet.  Cow  is  on  pasture 
from  one  a.  m.  to  six  p.  m. ;  heavy  stand 
of  common  grass,  little  Timothy  and 
White  clover  mixed.  w.  w.  s. 

Bergen  Beach,  N.  Y. 

1.  There  are  a  number  of  tex*  books 
relating  to  dairy  cattle,  among  them  be¬ 
ing  “Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production,” 
by  Eckles ;  “Productive  Dairying,”  by 
Washburn ;  “Management  and  Feeding  of 
Dairy  Cattle.”  by  Shaw ;  “The  Business 
of  Dairying,”  by  Lane.  Henry’s  “Feeds 
and  Feeding”  is  also  a  very  useful  treatise 
on  the  general  feeding  of  live  stock. 

2.  Concerning  the  amount  of  grass  or 
green  forage  that  a  dairy  cow  will  con¬ 
sume  in  a  day,  you  are  aware,  no  doubt, 
that  this  will,  depend  upon  the  age  and 
size  of  the  animal  in  question,  also  upon 
the  condition  of  ripeness  and  palatability 
of  the  forage.  Henry’s  “Feeds  and  Feed¬ 
ing"  reports  a  number  of  experiments 
calculated  to.  show  the  amount  of  pasture 
grass  that  is  consumed  by  animals  of 
various  ages.  Cornmeal  is  better  adapted 
to  supplementing  pasture  grass  than 
wheat  bran,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
have  better  results  in  case  you  fed  an 
equal  amount  of  corn  or  hominy  meal 
daily  to  the  cow  in  question.  Bran  is  a 
natural  laxative,  and  when  fed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  pasture  grass  it  is  very 
apt  to  bring  about  the  condition  you 
describe.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that 
pasture  grass  containing  some  one  of  the 
legumes  or  some  one  of  the  clovers  is  a 
balanced  ration  in  itself,  although  cows 
giving  large  amounts  of  milk  respond  and  i 
continue  their  production  and  maintain  1 
their  condition  to  much  better  advantage 
in  case  some  grain,  either  cornmeal  or 
hominy  meal  or  gluten,  is  supplied  in 
addition  to  the  succulent  food. 


Barnesville,  O.,  Cow-testing  Association 

Many  will  remember  that  we  won  the 
world’s  record  one  year  ago  with  an 
average  butterfat  production  of  313.9  lbs. 
By  a  friendly  rivalry  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent  care  and  feeding,  and  weeding  out, 
we  were  able  to  report  an  average  butter- 
fat  record  of  345.4  lbs.  per  cow.  again 
giving  us  what  we  believe  is  the  world’s 
record.  We  had  386  cows  under  test 
during  the  year,  divided  as  to  breeds  as 
follows : 

Registered  Jerseys  .  272  head 

High  grade  Jerseys .  105  head 

Grade  Ilolsteins  .  8  head 

Two  large  public  sales  took  many  cows 

out.  We  had  189  cows  in  for  the  full 
year  and  115  for  six  months  and  over. 
Of  the  1S9  tested  the  full  year  those  pro¬ 
ducing  over  300  lbs.  were  distributed  as 
follows : 


300  to  350  lbs.  butterfat .  51 

350  to  400  lbs.  butterfat .  31 

400  to  450  lbs.  butterfat .  27 

450  to  500  lbs.  butterfat .  13 

500  to  000  lbs.  butterfat .  0 

000  and  above .  4 

The  summary  for  our  five  years  is  as 
fol  low's : 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Price  Feed  No. 

Year  Milk  B’fat  Test  It.  F.  Cost  Cows 

1915  5204  272.8  5.1  40c  $53.17  285 

1910  5594  283.4  5.1  42.3c  52.50  301 

1917  5923  308.0  5.2  45.0c  04.03  304 

1918  5974  313.9  5.4  52.Cc  87.72  351 

1919  0845  345.4  5.0  75.5c  127.94  290 


The  herd  making  the  highest  record 
was  one  of  8.4  cows  averaging  446.6  'lbs. 
butterfat.  The  10  best  cows  average 
12,416  lbs.  milk  and  580.2  lbs.  butterfat. 
The  10  poorest  cows  averaged  4.002  lbs. 
milk  and  206.5  lbs.  butterfat.  Only  three 
cows  made  less  than  200  lbs.  butterfat. 
The  careful  reader  will  see  we  have  main¬ 
tained  a  steady  increase  in  both  milk  and 
butterfat  production,  yet  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor 
have  been  more  than  proportionately 
higher. 

With  over  55  years  at  my  rear,  may  I 
claim  space  to  say  to  all  sister  associa¬ 
tions,  create  friendly  rivalry,  push  higher 
each  day  by  careful,  persistent  effort,  cut 
out  all  doubtful  producers  and  you  will 
succeed.  I  feel  that  this  association,  after 
its  five  years’  experience,  cannot  longer 
afford  to  keep  mature  cows  that  are  not 
producing  300  lbs.  of  butterfat.  I  be¬ 
lieve  fully  40  per  cent  of  success  in  dairy¬ 
ing  lies  in  the  herdsman,  k.  s.  smith. 

Official  Tester. 


Berkshires  Sell  Well 

At  the  recent  Hood  Farm  Berkshire 
sale  the  prize  boar.  Barron’s  Successor 
197499,  brought  $6,000,  said  to  be  the 
record  price  at  an  auction  sale.  The 


buyer  was  a  syndicate  of  breeders — Over¬ 
look  Farms,  Massachusetts;  Wendover 
Farms,  New  Jersey ;  Ayredale  Stock 
Farm,  Maine;  J.  T.  Hogsett,  Ohio,  and 
Oaks  Farm,  Massachusetts. 

Wendover  Farms  bought  three  sows  at 
$500,  $300  and  $250;  two  gilts  at  $125 
$125  each,  $100,  two  at  $S0  and  one  at 
$50. 

Ilerdlea  Farms,  of  Pennsylvania,  three 
boars  at  $375,  $260  and  $200;  three  sows 
at  $200  each ;  one  at  $350 ;  two  gilts  at 
$100  each  ;  two  at  $90  each  ;  one  at  $150 ; 
one  at  $200;  two  at  $145,  and  four  at 
$S5  each. 

C.  F.  Rich,  of  Massachusetts,  two  sows 
at  $410  and  $305 ;  three  gilts  at  $60  each  ; 
one  at  $110 ;  two  at  $45  each  ;  one  at  $65 
and  one  at  $100. 

F.  C.  Vail,  of  New  York,  four  sows  at 
$425,  $475,  $165  and  $225. 

New  Hampshire  State  Hospital,  two 
sows  at  $115  and  $125  ;  and  boar,  $105. 

E.  W.  Ilazen,  Connecticut,  sow  at  $250 
and  gilt,  $95. 

Zed  L.  Williams,  of  South  Carolina, 
sow,  $200. 

R.  S.  Harrison,  Massachusetts,  boar, 
$45. 

II.  P.  J.  Earushaw,  Massachusetts, 
boar,  $40. 

A.  G.  Rboades,  Massachusetts,  sows  at 
$120  and  $75. 

G.  II.  Taylor,  Massachusetts,  boar,  $50. 

J.  P.  Lvman,  Massachusetts,  two  gilts. 

$115,  $150. 

Francis  Dyker,  Jr..  New  Jersey,  gilt, 
$70. 

Appleerest  Farm.  New  Hampshire, 
three  gilts.  $135,  $110,  $70. 

W.  A.  Robinson  &  Sou,  Massachusetts, 
gilt.  $70. 

C.  W.  Clark,  Ohio,  gilt,  $125. 

.T.  O.  Spoor,  Massachusetts,  gilt,  $150. 

F.  M.  Dwyer,  New  Jersey,  boar,  $100; 
two  gilts,  $150  each  ;  one.  $180. 

John  Lund.  Massachusetts,  sow,  $80 ; 
three  gilts,  $50  each  ;  one,  $40. 

E.  F.  Brown,  Massachusetts,  gilt,  $80. 

II.  W.  Knights,  Massachusetts,  sow, 
$125. 

Chester  Abbott,  Massachusetts,  sow, 
$90 ;  gilt,  $50. 


Guernsey  Cattle  Transfers 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
announces  that  the  recommendation  made 
at  the  annual  meeting  that  the  transfer 
fees  should  be  raised  to  $2.50  each  has 
been  approved  by  vote  of  the  club  at  the 
special  meeting  on  June  12.  All  trans¬ 
fers  received  at  the  office  after  July  1 
will  be  $2.50  each. 
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\\  Kinderhook  Durocs  ! 

■ 

:  A  few  weanlings  for  sale,  sows  and  boars—  : 

2  Bred  silts  and  sows  we  are  holding  for  our  • 
;  1IIG  SALE  on  Aug.  9tli.  Full  Informa-  : 
j  tion  and  cats'll  g  of  the  oflering,  on  request.  • 

Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Asso. 

:  Roy  McVaugh,  See.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  2 

■ 


FOR  SALE 

Bellmath  Farm  Durocs 

Jersey-Dnroc  Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Or¬ 
ders  hooked  for  Slay  and  June  delivery.  Fnll 
gilts  ready  to  breed  in  May.  Colonel  and  Defend- 
er  breeding.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON.  Sennelt,  New  York 


Registered  Duroc-  Jerseys 

SPRING  PIGS 

6  weeks  old.  $10  Each. 

WHITE  DAIRY  FARMS  -  Cairo.  New  York 


Sunnyside  Durocs 

and  service  boars.  JAS.  E.  ran  ALSTYNE,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White 

for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  6 
mos.  old,  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Keg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  F.l>  W  AIH»  \V  A  I.T  HR. 

Dept.  R,  Box  liti,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


Registered  O.I.C.’sBred  at  Briarton  wTk°"'id 

pigs,  either  sex.  Prolific,  healthy  stock,  raised  by  up-to. 
date  methods.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Absolute  satisfao' 
tion  guaranteed.  NELSON  N.  ALEXANDER,  Harrimin,  Orange  Co..  N  T 


rj  _  _  Dacve  Silver  strain.  Better  than 

neg.  ■  I  ■  W  silgO  ever.  8  to  10  weeks. 
F.ither  sex.  St  6.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  Mlffllntown,  Pa. 


Reg.ChesterWhitePigs-$15  and  up 

can  furnish  pairs:  trios  not  akin.  Bred  gilts  for  Au¬ 
gust  farrowing.  A.  A.  SCHOFEIL,  Heuvelton.  New  York 


SERVICE  BOARSSS! 

of  the  ideal  home-use  or  private-trade  breed,  the  Cliesli. 
ire.  Ready  now.  HOllNINflSIDE  FARM,  8TI.VA.MA,  ft. 


M  n  P  r  P  1  n  III  the  rry  of  starving  Europe.  The 
IrlUnC  DM  VU  II  prolific  Tamworth  produces  it 
at  smallest  cost.  Investigate.  W.  W.  MORTON,  Ruisellvilla.  Ky. 


Reg.O.l.C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs 

MORTGAGE  LIFTERS 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

5  young  sows,  8  young  hours— ready  to  ship.  6  wks.  old. 
Bargain— P2G  Each.  Dame,  King's  Maud;  Sire.  Jumbo 

Jones.  P.  It.  WADS  W  O  K  T  II.  Glen  Kook,  N.  J. 


Wanted— A  Young  Jersey  Red  or  Poland  China  Boar 

of  good  stock,  not  to  weigh  over  125  lb*. 

Thomas  J,  McDeriuot,  No.  Main  St.,  Beltville,  N.  J, 


BERKSHIRES 


STONE’S 

BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  four  March  boars  sired  by 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 


from  a  litter  of  9  out  of 

Matchless  May 

Also  offer  Aug.,  1918 

Gifts  bred  to  farrow  inSepf.and  Oct. 

at  Attractive  Prices 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


A  rare  opportunity  to  get  a  good  start  at  ridi 
cuously  low  prices  with 

PROLIFIC 

BERKSHIRES 

40  Spring  Pigs  sired  by  Rival  Longfellow 
20th  No.  238095  ami  by  Karim's  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd  No,  267474,  at  ISIS  per 
pig;  827.50  por  pair;  840  per  trio. 

4  fonrteon  months  old  Sows  still  open  at  870 
apiece;  2  Hoars  ready  for  service  890  apiece. 
Alt  perfect  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Iiarlia  Farm 

Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt.  Parksville.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Champion  Berkshires 

We  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire  the  kind 
with  big  bone,  broad,  thick  backs,  long  deep  thick 
hams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prize-winning  boars,  sows  and  barrows.  We  of¬ 
fer  fall  and  summer  pigs  both  sexes,  boars  ready  for 
service  and  sows  bred  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 

HOOI)  FARM  -  Lowell,  Mass. 


^Choice  Berkshires -t 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Our  customers  write  our  advts.  Letter  from 
Clarence  Smith,  Franklin, Y. :  “ lam  well 
pleased  with  the  pigs  and  every  one.  who  has  seen 
them  calls  them  good  ones." 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Next  Public  Sale,  October  25th,  1919 

Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  boars  ready  for 
service  and  30  open  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow. 
No  hogs  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  private  sale. 

C.  H.  CARTER.  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  K  X  T  It  A  II  LA  V  Y  II  A  M  8. 
Foundation  herds,  servico  boars,  brood  sows  and  pigs. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER.Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  gilts  I  am  offering  are  bred  to  Symbo- 
leer's  Superb,  254336  and  Dui.e’s  Champion  22d, 
246254,  for  late  March  and  April  farrow.  Three  June. 
1918,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer's  Star  Master. 
No.  165723,  Sow.  Semi  for  Historic  pedigrees  ami 
price.  J.  K.  WATSO  N,  Mitrbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  the  kinj  that  will  please  you. 
Every  pig  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Write  for  ’list. 
H.  GRIMSHAW  -  -  -  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 


Registered  BERKSHIRES 

I  Mgs  Both  Sexes— High  Quality.  Reasonable  Prices. 
POWELL  CREEK  FARMS,  Mays  Lauding.  N.  J. 


Reg.  Big  Type  Berkshire  Pigs 

A  few  more  4-wks.-old  pigs  at  S15  each;  8-wks^old 
pigs  atS17  each,  registered  and  transferred. 

ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM,  Ariel,  Pa. 


Large  Type  Reg.  Berkshires 

of  all  ages.  Also  registered  Jersey  male  calves.  Select 
you  a  breeder  from  a  14-pig  litter.  Pay  no  cash  until 
you  get  the  stock.  DAVIO  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills.  Pa. 


SWINE 


For  Sale-lOO  Pips  Chester  yyhitks 
rur  obib  ivu  rigs  and  berkshires 

Six  woeks  old.  86  each,  ready  to  ahip.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  l>e 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Oushore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS  N *w  Albany  Pa 


TAMWORTH1 J  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

3ucc«s«or  to  Woatviow  Stock  Farm 

IL  1  YVIuetou-Suleiu,  N.  C. 
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Absolute  Dispersal 

Of  the  Prize-Winning  Herd  of 

Iroquois  Farm  Ayrshires  fj 

F.  Ambrose  Clark,  Owner  Waldo  C.  Johnston,  Agent 

at  Cooperstown  Otsego  County),  New  York 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1919  ■ 

Headed.  Toy  th.o  Herd  Bull 

IMPORTED  NETIIERHALIj  KEYSTONE,  10348.  Fourth  Prize,  National  rv-~ 
Dairy  .Show  1916.  Tliird  Prize,  New  York  State  Fair  1910.  Oran  a  Champion. 

New  York  State  Fair  1917. 

^niiiMiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii<iiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiitiiHiiiuii|iiiiiiiiiiiiii(iniiiiimiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiMiitiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiii.s  -  ■ 

The  Iroquois  Farm  herd  was  carefully  selected  from  the  choicest 
families  of  Scotland’s  Ayrshires  and  contains  animals  of  high 
production  and  show-ring  conformation.  The  youngsters  in  the  H 
sale  are  a  very  desirable  lot,  FASHIONABLY  COLORED,  of  =  == 

RUG(fKI)  CONSTITUTIONS,  in  the  pink  of  condition  and  very  =  == 

1  attractive.  Hi 


For  Catalogue  Address 

j^EANDIER  F. 

4-05  Main  Street  •  .  . 


te^GUERNSEYSrS^ 


r^Products 


$1S0.275  for  S3  head  was  paid  at  a  recent  sale  of  Guernsey  cattle. 
The  demand  for  purebred  Guernseys  is  increasing  at  amazing  strides. 
Start  a  herd  now  and  get  ready  for  greater  profits  and  more  pleasure. 
Write  to  breeders  for  pedigrees  and  descriptions.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our  free  booklet,  “The 
Story  of  Die  Guernsey.'’ 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Herdlea  bulls  will  increase  your  production. 

Herdlea  bulls  will  increase  your  reputation. 

Herdlea  gives  their  cows  every  opportunity. 

Herdlea  will  make  special  prices  to  small  breeders  and  beginnerc 

A.  T.  Herd,  Prop.  Louis  McL  Merryman,  Mgr. 

Carl  Gockerell,  Herdsman  TNT e  w  Ho;jpo,  F*a. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts  : 


AYRSHIRES 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23,518  lbs.  Milk,  1.059  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18,276  lbs.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Butter  is  a  venture 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  offer  choice  Bull  (Jalves 
closely  related  in  these  champion  cows  ®  $100 
each.  Females,  $200  each  and  upward.  V  rite 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  your  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM,  -  Narberth,  Pa. 


Choice  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

At  present  home  of  KATES  GOOD  GIFT,  whose 
dam  held  World’s  Ayrshire  Record  of  23.022 
Ihs.  Calves  sired  by  him,  Fenshnrst  Full 
Bloom,  and  Netherton  Statesman.  Dams, 
Jeanfield  Fleckie  and  other  A.  R.  Cows. 

BELLEF0NTE  FARM,  Yorktotvn  heights,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mourn  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

TM'  MOOPFf  BROS.  OF  ALBANY 
HtW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


MILK  COOLER 

Get  one  now.  Save  the 
usual  sour  milk  losses. 
Drives  outanimalodors 
and  rrariicky  flavor.  By 
far  the  most  efficient 
and  easily  cleaned 
coder  made.  Prompt 
shipment  of  orders. 

Wri.'e  fer  prices  at  once 
or  azk  your  dealer. 

A.  D.  REID  CREAMERY 
AND  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

69thSt.andHaver!ordAve. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Horse,  Cow  and  Call 

HIDES  WANTED 


shipping- 
d  will  pay 


we 


HOLSTEINS 


OAKS  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  ahull  dropped  June20, 1918, 
sired  by  Moonlight’s  King  of  A.  I).  K.  a  soil  of  Lang- 
water  May  King  and  Imp.  Daisy  Moon  3rd  with  a 
record  of  18019  lbs.  milk  and  928  lbs.  fat.  The  dam  of 
this  young  bull  is  a  heavy  milking  grand  daughter 
of  Princess  Jewel  Calf  well  grown  and  a  good 
individual.  Price  $250. 

W.  S.  KERR.  Manager  COHASSET,  MASS. 


Large  Cows 
Most  Economical 

“  Both  milk  and  fat  are 
produced  at  lowest  rate  in  general  by  the  cows  con¬ 
suming  tho  mo>  t  food.”  This  conclusion  is  reached 
by  1’rof.  II.  II.  Wing,  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry 
at  Cornell,  after  a  year’s  observation  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Expe:  ikm  nt  Station’s  herd. 

Uolsteins  aro  large  and  healthy,  capable  of  con¬ 
verting  large  quantities  of  coarse  iced  into  t:ie  best 
of  raillc  suitable  f  r  all  purposes,  but  par;  ieul-.rly  in 
demand  for  infant  feeding  and  for  cheese  making. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  b  ooklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

IIOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  1C5,  BratiIeboro,Vt. 


Spring  Farm 

For 
Sale 

Two  bull  calves.  3  and  8  mos.  old,  one  a  grand¬ 
son  of  SirElsax  of  Glenbumie.out  of  an  A. It.  cow, 
126.11  lbs.  fat.  The  other  by  Imp.  Bedes  May  Day. 

Hero  is  Tuberculosis  Free 
Address  SPRING  FARM,  Tilly  Foster,  N.Y. 


Stannox  Farm 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offers  some  well  bred  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.  East  Holllston,  Mass. 


Exceptionally  fine  hull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Os.iningrN.Y. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

On  several  fine  registered  females,  also  excep¬ 
tionally  good  young  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

For  full  particulars  write  promptly 

J.  C.  Haarlz,  10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 

Bellmath  Farm  Guernseys 

Several  Guernsey  Bulls.  Glenwood  breeding. 
Two  to  eighteen  months  of  age.  From  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  sire  and  high  Record  dams. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  prices. 

H.  C.  Crocker  &  Son,  Sennett,  N.Y. 


Ayrshire  Registered  Young  Bulls 

from  2  to  14  mos.  old,  out  of  A.  R.  0.  cows.  Herd 
tested  annually  under  the  Federal  and  State  accred¬ 
ited  herd  plan.  WM.  J.  W.  BECHTEL,  Boyertown,  Pa. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

HO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  yon 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

lO  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 

breeding. 

(50  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  Bank  BTd*.,2cfrtiand.aN!’?! 


DO  YOU  WANT  FOUNDATION  STOCK  OF 
THE  VERY  BEST  BREEDING  AND  TYPE  ? 

We  have  a  few  young  heifers  and  bulls  for 
sale.  Their  dams  are  cows  of  excellent 
individuality  and  backing  and  their  sire  is 
one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  the  famous 
850,000  hull 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA. 

These  air  priced  from  875  to  8150  each. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Guernseys 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

1  bull,  IS  months  old . $150 

1  hull,  6  months  old .  125 

L  bull,  5  months  old.  from  A.  B.  dam .  150 

1  bull,  2  months  old,  from  A.  B.  dam . 200 

Above  bulls  sired  by  Jethro's  Masher  of  Forestdaie,  38162 

1  Team  Grade  Percheron.  3  years  old,  unbroken _ $400 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

_ 3 _ 

Waldorf  Farm  Guernseys 

Young  bulla  from  one  to  sixteen  months  old.  From 
A.  R.  dams  with  high  records.  Prices  light  for 
quick  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females. 

W.  B.  DAYTON,  Supt.,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  last  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


W ell  Grown 
Young  Bulls 


of  splendid  Adv.  Beg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST.  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


May  RoseGuernsey  BulICalves 


one  ino. 
>  ten  mos.  old, 
from  advanced  registered  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  H.  C.  KV.fc.KKTT,  89  Franklin  St..  Boston 


j  Oakhurst  Farm  Guernseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  E.  dams.  May  Bose 
,  breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


'  Belle  Alto  Farms 
,  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

H^liJradeHoIstein  Calves  i - 


HERD  J  Langwater  Royal  Master  2  3663  |  SVe  offer 
BULLS')  Peucoyd’8  Royal  Secret  -40685  (  grandsons 
of  King  of  the  May,  9001,  and  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of 
Lilly  Vale,  11028.  two  to  twelve  months.  Some  out  of 
A.  K.  dams.  Herd  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  state. 
These  are  bulls  of  great  promise.  Send  for  sale  list. 

BELLE  ALTO  FARMS.  WERNERSV1LLE,  PA..  M.  H.  McCallum,  Mgr. 
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either  sex,  $20  to  $25.  Express 
prepaid  on  5  or  more.  Register¬ 
ed  bull  calves  $25  to  $50.  Regis¬ 
tered  heifers  and  yearlings,  all 
ages.  Write  us  your  wants.  The 
best  in  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

ELM  GROVE  STOCKFARM 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  Box  253 


DOGS 


i  r 


j 


JERSEYS 


Salt  hides  well  before 
want  prime  hides  and 
good  prices. 

“SOGERS’  TANNERY”  Farmingdalc  New  Jersey 


Practical 

Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— 
Henry . 

$2.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRO¬ 
DUCTS — Stocking 

2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— 
Alavo . 

1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE 
HUSBANDRY — Day  . 

1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANI- 
MALS — Harper  .  .  . 

1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING  —  Van 
Slyke  '  .  .  .  .  - . 

1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING— Publow 

.60 

MILK  TESTING  —  Publow 

and  Troy  .  ,  ,  , 

‘■A  i  .  , 

.60 

HOLSTEINS 

SO  r  e  g  i  s  t  e  r  o  d,  30  very  largo 
high  grades,  due  this  fall.  50 
registered.  50  high  grade  year¬ 
lings.  10  registered,  30  high 
grade,  2  vr.-olds,  due  this  fall. 
12  registered  bulls,  ready  for 
service.  10  registered  heifer 
calves,  priced  to  sell  at  farm¬ 
er’s  prices.  J»  Holstein  heifer 
calves.  $20  to  $25  each,  express 
prepaid  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N  Y. 


Airedales.ColIies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  maledogs  and  brood  matrons;  pupsall  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6e.  for  largo  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  TV.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

D. U.  K.  C.  registered  Females.  Sale 
AlfeQaie  r  uppies  or  exchange  What  have  you  to  of¬ 
fer  value  $12?  E.  R.  HUJCIEB,  Frknchtowm,  N.  J. 


Purebred  Regt  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $20  to  $25  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  New  York 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  writffni 

special  offer-  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenanuo,  N.Y 
w«mo:T.B„y.,RegandGradeHol8teinHGiferCa,¥e3 


Collie,  Shepherd  and  Beagle  Hounds 

Male,  S10;  Female,  S7. 

Catalog  free.  Kdwin 


Money  hack  if  not  pleased. 

A.  Souder,  Telford,  Pa. 


Wanted-Good  Skunl:  Dog8™^'!1. 

lara  and  price  to  II.L.  SWlTZK,  It.  I>.  25,  West  lianby,  5.  Y. 

mid  NEW  ZEALAND  RKT>  BABBITS 
uoilierups  NELSON  BKOS.  -  GROVE  CITY,  Pa. 


“SSST  JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC  Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys  Tof,^ 

Con  s.  Heifers  due  to  be  fresh  this  summer  and  later. 
(  a  Ives,  bot  h  sexes,  very  attractive.  Come  and  see  them  or 

write.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173.  Morristown.  Morris  Co-  N.  J. 

I 


SWINE 


Miscellaneous 


Goats  for  Sale-2  T oggenburg  Does  istered.^T  T 

genbiirg  buck  H  puce.  1  grade  Toggenburg  doe,  said 
a<x 


Reasonable  Price  w 

from  two  weeks  to  o'o  venr  old.  Ad’ress 
JAMES  M.  TAYLOK,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Rajlset,  K.  J. 


Ready  to  ship  2  holsteim  bull  calves.  Better  than  ordinary. 

World’s  record  in  pedigree.-.  All  tested  dams.  TWO  each 
to  olo.se  out.  Writ,  quickly.  CLOVEROALE  EABM.  Cbeilatte,  N.Y. 

|  .\  SHEEP  .-.  | 

For  Sale— Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-1  Reg.  DorsetRam 

Apply  BABNONE RANCH, Berlin, New  York 

FnrO-L  HOgl-tercd  HAMPSHIRE  R  AM  I.  \MBS 
TUI  OdlO  JORDAN  FARMS  -_  SAPqpoiT,  Kkw  York 

Registered  Hampshire  down  ewes 

Yearling  Kamsaml  Ruin  Lambs.  Reg  South  Down  Ewes 
anil  Rain  lj»mb9  For  Sale  BLUB  TiaEK,  UUthtone,  N,  1. 

Cnr  0,1-  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
,  rui  oaie  eaves.  Apply  ornni  farm.  rur«bu<-,  m.  i. 


15-16  pure:  reg¬ 
istered.  1  Tog- 
genbiirg  buck  pure.  'I  grade  Toggenburg  doe,  said  to 
milk  SB  quarts.  4  g  ado  d->es.  "  ill  sell  separately  or  a 
special  price  on  the  held.  0.  6. UOI.L£K,fieiv  Caiiaau,  Conn. 

Wanted-10  Head  Ayrshires 
Also  10  Head  Holsteins 

not  over  4  years  old  and  coming  tresh  in  6  weeks. 
State  lowest  price.  STUART,  Granite  Springs,  N.  Y. 


H  IG 
GRADE 


>e  Holsteins,  Guernseys,  Ayrshires 

from  single  animals  to  carload  Lots.  Telephone 
connection.  O.  L.  KAKL1NUKK,  Alonsey,  N.Y . 


L 


Berkshire  Sows  and  Service  Boar 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

Representing  the  Big-Type-Strain,  with  individual  Supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Breed,  from  recorded  Families  of  reputa¬ 
tion  and  renown,  with  more  Quality.  Size  and  weight  for 
Age  than  any  Stock  here  in  the  Ea.-t.  "The  1.000  lb.  kind 

at  maturity.”  Dr.  KNOX.  Box  50.  DANBURY,  CONN. 

Degistered  Ohio  Improved  Chester 

While  PIGS  $25  per  pair,  at  6  weeks  old. 

Choice  .Stock  in  prime  condition. 

BAILEY  &  STANTON,  VALLEY  VIEW  FARM 

Central  Bridge,  New  York 

O.  I.  C.  P I G  S  For  Sale 

Pr,ees  reasonable.  WILLIS  J.  TOPLIFF,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


50  Head  Shetland  ZZVZt  *'■ 

new  price  list.  THE  SHENANG0  PONY  FARMS.  Oepl.  0.  Espyviile.  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Wa 

iffrove  ' 

H 

erd 

M  i  1  king 
Shorthorns 

Shetland  Poniesi”^gTI0E^.  MS2U 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  Gouuty  in  lT.  S. 

Spanish  Jack  For  Sale-7  yrs.  old 

sound:  n>;  hands  high.  Chas.  Gaits,  ScnAOimcOKE,  N.Y. 


OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie,  Pa..  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos. -old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville.  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  EVERETT  Fox,  Lowell,  Mas 
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300  300 

TORNADO  SILOS 

Equipped  with  our  corrugated 
galvanized  STEEL  ROOFS 
COMPLETE.  Storm  proof 
ANCHOR  SYSTEM  with  in¬ 
side  TOP  HOOP,  etc. 

Made  of  finest  grade  OREGON 
FIR  only,  NO  KNOTS,  NO 
DEFECTS.  BONE  DRY 
LUMBER,  NO  SHRINK¬ 
AGE,  hoops  ALWAYS 
TIGHT. 

Silo  always  original  diameter. 
All  latest  improvements. 

Our  prices  include  steel  roof, 
anchor  system,  etc.,  and  will 
interest  you. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  our 

complete  silo  SPECIAL 
PRICE  PROPOSITION  and 

silo  broadside. 

State  size  silo  wanted. 

THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO. 

Manufacturers 

MASSILLON,  OHIO 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(standardized) 

WILL 

PROTECT  YOUR  PROFITS 

BY  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 


Effective.  Uniform.  Economical. 


Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds,  Scab, 
and  Common  Skin  Troubles. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA  j 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that  a  2 1  /2  per  cent 
dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will  kill  virulent  | 
hog-cholera  virus  in  5  minutes  by  contact. 


FREE  BOOKLETS. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  insect  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


•ynitNtmuimmmnmiiiiiiiiiiiiiimituiiiiiiminiiiiiiiiiimiimimiitiiiitiutiiiiiiiiiiiiumiiinitiiiiSiiiR 

|  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  | 

FOR  HOGS 

|  Write  for  prices,  feed- 
!  ing  directions,  etc. 

f  IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES,  PA. 
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MINERALS 
HEAVEyeara 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Hour  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

■MEDAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  fourth  A«e..  Nttsburfc  H 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

AShoe  Boil, Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

M*  TPAOt  MARK  RfG.'J.S  PAT.  OFF 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book6Rfree. 


ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind.  the  antiaeptit 
Unlment  for  Boil*.  Brulaea,  Sorei,  Swellings,  Varicose  Vcinl. 
Allay*  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  81.25  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gilt*  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC..  88  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mata. 


k  Fistula  &Ev!i" 

I  Approximately  10,000  cases  are 

■  successfully  treated  each  year  with 

|  Fleming’s  Fistoform 

I  No  experience  necesnary:  easy  and  simple;  just  a  lit- 

■  tie  attention  every  fifth  day.  Prlca  52.50  a  bottls— 
I  your  money  refunded  If  it  falls.  Send  for  free  copy  of 

■  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
B  Valuable  for  its  information  upon  diseases  of  horses 
■k  and  cattle.  197  pauos.  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 

Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists  vs<^Bcw«25? W 


Help  Your  Cows 
Do  Their  Best 


A  little  watchfulness  now,  while  the  cows 
are  freshening,  will  save  a  lot  of  trouble 
later.  If  the  udder  is  caked  or  the  teats 
rough  and  sore,  the  cow  cannot  do  her 
best.  Rub  the  affected  parts 
gently,  applying 


NORTH  STAR 

Antiseptic  Compound 

WOOL  FAT 


— i 

nons-s  rf 


Soon  the  skin  will  become  smooth,  pliable  and  healthy. 
Bossy  will  be  more  contented  and  give  more  milk.  Use 
North  Star  Wool  Fat  also  to  keep  your  horses  fit.  It 
is  a  specific  for  Collar  Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  etc. 

CDCC  TDIAI  AFFCD  Try  tills  antiseptic  healing  com- 
rnCL  I  tllAL  UrrL.fi  pound  at  our  expense.  We’ll  send 
you  a  liberal  sample  free.  Write  today.  Ask  also  about 
Germ-X,  the  powerful,  non-poisonous  disinfectant  and  de¬ 
odorizer.  You  need  both  in  your  dairy. 

NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 

DEPT.  C  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


High  Acid  Milk 

What  is  high  acid  milk?  Is. there  any¬ 
thing  about  high  acid  milk  that  makes  it 
unfit  for  food?  In  testing  milk  for  high 
acid  would  the  acid  solution  used  in  test¬ 
ing  have  just  the  same  effect  on  five  per 
cent  milk  that  it  would  have  on  three 
per  cent  if  the  solution  was  of  the  same 
strength  both  times?  We  keep  three  Jer¬ 
sey  cows,  one  five  years  old,  one  four 
years  and  one  two  years.  We  send  our 
milk  to  the  condenser.v  .  We  started  send¬ 
ing  the  milk  May  4th.  All  of  the  cows 
freshened  before  April  4th.  They  accepted 
our  milk  all  right  for  about  three  weeks, 
then  returned  a  can  marked  high  acid. 
We  separated  that  and  the  next  day  they 
returned  some  more.  That  night  we  took 
that  back  for  retest  and  also  took  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  cream  separated  the  day  before. 
They  took  the  milk  that  night  that  they 
had  rejected  in  the  morning  and  said  the 
cream  from  the  milk  rejected  the  day  be¬ 
fore  was  all  right.  But  the  next  day  the 
milk  came  back  again,  and  they  sent  their 
chemist  to  the  stable  to  test  each  cow’s 
milk.  lie  said  the  last  one  he  tested,  the 
two-year-old,  tested  22  per  cent  acid,  and 
they  reject  anything  above  18  per  cent. 
We  have  kept  that  cow’s  milk  at  home 
since,  sending  only  the  other.  Yesterday 
they  returned  the  milk  again.  What  can 
we  do  about  it?  All  the  milk  returned 
has  been  perfectly  sweet  to  the  taste  and 
would  stand  boiling  without  curdling.  The 
cream  separated  was  sweet  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  and  we  used  it  in  our  coffee.  We  are 
very  particular  about  cooling  the  milk  as 
soon  as  milktMi  and  keeping  it  clean.  The 
cows  are  apparently  perfectly  healthy  and 
have  clean  feed  and  plenty  of  clean  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Would  milk  that  was  22  per 
cent  acid  lose  this  acid  by  standing  and 
become  all  right?  v.  E.  w. 

New  York. 

Milk  is  made  up  of  about  S7  per  cent 
water,  4  per  cent  fat,  2.G  per  cent  casein, 
0.7  per  cent  albumen,  5  per  cent  sugar 
and  0.7  per  cent  ash.  The  sugar  and  ash 
are  the  only  components  that  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  acidity  of  milk.  I 
note  you  state  that  the  chemist  found 
your  milk  to  contain  22  per  cent  acid.  It 
must  have  been  0.22  per  cent,  since  milk 
normally  does  not  develop  more  than  1 
to  1.25  per  cent  acid.  Another  funda¬ 
mental  point  to  understand  is  that  milk 
does  not  begin  to  taste  sour  to  most  peo¬ 
ple  until  it  has  about  0.3  per  cent  acid 
in  it.  Since  milk  is  not  considered  good 
for  condensing  purposes  when  it  has  over 
0.18  to  0.20  per  cent  acid  in  it,  some  test 
other  than  taste  must  be  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  actual  per  cent  of  acid  in  what 
we  would  call  "sweet”  milk.  The  test 
in  common  use  is  the  one  you  doubtless 
saw  this  chemist  use  and  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  when  an  alkali  and  acid  of  cer¬ 
tain  strengths  are  mixed  together  in  the 
right  proportion  the  properties  of  the  acid 
are  destroyed  and  the  mixture  becomes 
what  is  known  as  neutral,  i.  e.,  neither 
acid  nor  alkali.  By  measuring  the  amount 

of  alkali  necessary  to  destroy  the  acid  in 
a  certain  amount  of  milk  and  then  apply¬ 
ing  a  certain  formula  we  can  calculate 
the  exact  amount  of  acid  in  the  milk.  It 
is  this  test  that  the  condensery  uses. 
Now  when  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow 
this  test  shows  it  to  have  on  an  average 
of  0.15  to  0.17  per  cent  acid.  The  acidity 
of  freshly  drawn  milk  from  Jerseys  runs 
higher  than  that  from  the  lower  testing 
breeds,  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
find  Jersey  milk  testing  0.2  per  cent  acid 
or  better  when  drawn.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  this  acidity  is  due  to  the 
ash  of  the  milk.  A  part  of  the  ash  is 
made  up  of  acid-producing  phosphates, 
and  these  cause  the  acid  in  the  mlik.  It 
is  nothing  that  can  he  helped.  It  is  put 
there  by  the  cow.  The  acid  test  works 
the  same  in  high  and  low  testing  milk. 

Since  milk  averages  only  .17  per  cent 
acid  when  drawn  from  the  cow  obviously 
something  must  happen  after  it  is  drawn. 
This  is  where  the  milk  sugar  and  bacteria 
play  their  part.  If  milk  contained  no 
sugar  or  if  acid-producing  bacteria  could 
be  kept  out  it  would  never  sour.  This 
is  impossible,  however,  as  the  sugar  '  is 
always  there,  and  no  matter  how  careful 
we  are  some  bacteria  will  get  in.  so  the 
milk  will  sour  in  time.  These  bacteria 
simply  eat  up  a  portion  of  the  milk  sugar, 
changing  it  over  into  milk  acid  or  lactic 
acid,  as  it  is  called.  After  about  1  per 
cent  acid  is  developed  enough  acid  is 
formed  to  preserve  the  milk  and  the  bac¬ 
teria  do  not  work  any  more.  The  condi¬ 
tions  favorable  to  the  development  of  acid 
necessarily  must  he  those  that  are  favor¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  acid  bacteria.  These 
are  unclean  methods,  particularly  impro¬ 
per  cleaning  of  utensils  and  improper 
cooling  of  the  milk.  If  milk  is  handled 
in  sterile  utensils  and  cooled  to  50  de¬ 
grees  F.  or  below  it  will  keep  sweet  a 
long  time,  while  if  handled  in  dirty  uten¬ 
sils  and  kept  at  00  degrees  F.  or  above 
it  will  sour  in  a  few  hours.  Acidity  by 
no  means  disappears  on  standing,  blit 
rather  increases’  and  rapidly  if  conditions 
are  fayprable.  For  this  reason  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  produce 1  Jersey  milk  that  can 
be  delivered  even  a  very  short  time  after 
milking  and  have  the  acidity  he  below 
0.18  per  cent.  If  this  is  the  standard  of 
the  condensery  they  could  not  use  much 
of  this  milk  without  putting  the  entire 
run  above  theif  standard.  rr.  F.  ,T. 


SAVE  LABOR  and 
Reduce  Feed  Bills 

Thousands  of  Dairy¬ 
men  testify  that  the 
Harder  has  made 

their  business  more  New  Gambrel  Roof 
profitable.  increMes  capac,ty< 

Used  and  endorsed  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  many  state 
institutions. 

Easy  working  doors,  permanent, 
safe  ladder,  massive  non-conduct¬ 
ing  walls.  Exclusive  features  have 
made  the  Harder  for  20  years 

America’s  favorite  Silo. 

Write  for  free  book  telling  all 
about  Silage  arid  the  HARDER  SILO 

Harder  Mfg.  Corp. 

Box  11 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


%  OFF  SILOS 


I  will  sell  by  mail,  at  just 
HalfPrice,  my  entire  pres¬ 
ent  stock  of  Five  Hundred 
Silos.  This  make  of  Silos 
has  been  on  the  market  for 
many  years,  and  has  given 
complete  satisfaction  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  All 
are  new  and  first-class. 
Place  your  order  within 
the  next  Thirty  Days  and 
save  precisely  one-half . 


M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer's  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  .*.  Pennsylvania 


Save  One  to  Three  Men 
in  hie  Silo  by  Using  the 

CLIMAX  CU?TE»£ 

f  With  INWARD  shear' 

Tho  cut  is  flnisheil  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  where  power  is  greatest,  the 
same  as  yon  use  a  pair  of  shears. 

The  automatic  feed  forces 
b  u  n  (lies  in— makes  feeding 
easier.  The  Climax  blower  has 
tremendous  elevating  capacity. 

Writs  for  freo  catalog  ami  name  of 
nearest  denier. 

WARSAW- WILKINSON  CO. 

48  Swan  St.,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 

Branch  Ollica  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  aome  time  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St-,  SIDNEY.  N.  V, 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

investigate  the  reliable  Green  Mountain.  Sana 
for  circulars  describing  long-life,  tight 
construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 
Creamary  Packag*  Mfg.  C*.,  338  Wait  St,  Rutland,  Yt. 


"E  FRONT  T  < at  GAVE 

GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


An  unobstructive  Continuous  open¬ 
ing.  Doors  absolutely  tight  but 
will  not  swell,  rermanent  steel 
ladder  attached  to  front.  Every¬ 
thing  first-class-  :  'id  prices  right. 
Prices  on  i.pplication 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Box  11  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Elu . $1-75 

Old  Time  Gardens — Ru  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — ■ 

By  M.  O.  IV right  .  .  .  .2.00 

Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 
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Some  Plowing  Job  This! 

It  takes  a  lot  of  Reserve  Power 
to  pull  two  24  inch  bottoms 
through  stiff  sod  land  like  this 
and  turn  clean  furrows  ten 
inches  deep. 


This  Reserve  Power  is  only  available  when  the  fuel  is  fired 
by  the  hottest  spark  known,  such  as  that  delivered 
by  a  K-W  High  Tension  Magneto. 

This  K-W  equipped  Holt  tractor  pictured  here  only  natural  because  K-W  Magnetos  are  bu 
makes  easy  work  of  jobs  like  this,  because  for  tractor  service  and  made  their  reputati 
the  K-W  Magneto  gives  the  hottest  known  for  reliability  on  tractors.  Two  manufacture 
spark,  timed  accurately.  This  intense  spark  have  used  K-W  Magnetos  as  standard  equi 
tires  the  mixture  rapidly,  thus  releasing  the  ment  for  over  9  years;  18  for  over  5  year 
energy  contained  in  the  fuel  in  the  shortest  as  many  more  for  from  one  to  5  years, 
possible  time  and  delivering  maximum  power  i  „  ..  .... 


Cleveland.  Ohio.  U.S.A. 


MARK 


2827  CHESTER  AVE. 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  givo  readers  a  ohance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  use'1 — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


An  Appreciation 

•  I  am  enclosing  $1  for  renewal,  as  I 
would  miss  your  weekly  visits.  I  get  a 
great  deal  of  information  and  pleasure 
from  your  paper,  and  heartily  disagree 
with  your  campaign  against  daylight  sav¬ 
ing.  However,  that  doesn’t  prevent  my 
realizing  the  value  of  the  paper.  As  you 
have  won  out.  all  we  can  do  is  take  our 
medicine  gracefully.  F.  A.  Y. 

Rhode  Island. 

Our  friend  is  what  we  may  call  “a  good 
sport.”  It  is  a  good  indication  of  char¬ 
acter  when  we  find  one  who  takes  his 
“medicine”  standing  up.  Another  indi¬ 
cation  of  sound  sense  is  the  ability  to 
realize  that  a  person  may  differ  with  us 
on  one  matter  and  still  be  worthy  of  con¬ 
fidence.  There  are  too  many  men  who 
cannot  separate  a  difference  of  opinion 
from  treason! 


Experience  with  Tractors 

You  ask  for  reports  of  tractor  opera¬ 
tion  this  wret  season.  I  will  give  mine  in 
as  few  words  as  possible.  I  have  one  of 
the  well-known  two-wheel  tractors,  equip¬ 
ped  with  twro  12-in.  plows.  The  tractor, 
I  think,  is  an  advantage  in  wet  weather, 
as  when  the  land  does  dry  you  can  do  so 
much  more  in  a  given  time.  We  plow  as 
much  as  five  acres  per  day  in  a  level  field, 
disking  1*4  to  two  acres  per  hour,  which 
is  about  one-third  more  than  I  could  ever 
do  with  horses.  From  my  experience,  the 
wetter  the  season  the  more  use  for  the 
tractor. 

To  change  the  subject,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question.  What  do  the  readers 
think  of  the  Government  order  or  request 
that  all  wagons  be  56-in.  tread?  I,  for 
one,  think  it  is  another  arbitrary  order 
of  political  boneheads. 

Pennsylvania.  GEORGE  D.  COATES. 


The  Moon  and  Crops 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  attempted 
to  verify  by  my  own  observations  some 
of  the  theories  regarding  the  moon  and 
the  weather,  with  which  I  have  been 
familiar  since  boyhood.  In  this  I  have 
been  considerably  baffled  by  finding,  that 
just  when  I  noted  a  number  of  instances 
where  some  theory  failed,  I  would  meet 
some  believer  who  would  assure  me  that 
the  instances  that  I  had  noted  as  failures 
were  only  proof  of  the  infallibility  of  a 
rule  which  he  went  by.  Thus,  instead  of 
verifying  any  theory,  I  have  only  dis¬ 
covered  a  number  of  conflicting  theories, 
each  with  its  own  advocates ;  but  none, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe, 
holding  good  in  very  much  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Until  the  last  year  or  so  the  moon  and 
growing  crops  have  not  received  much 
thought  from  me,  although.  I  am  familiar 
with  several  old  sayings  iu  regard  to  this, 
and  could  give  several  instances  where 
they  have  not  proven  reliable.  In  the 
issue  of  June  14  Mr.  Fred  Abare  speaks 
of  the  increased  weight  of  seeds,  which 
he  ascribes  to  sowing  at  the  full  of  the 
moon ;  now  I  assume  in  this  connection 
that  he  refers  to  grain  crops,  and  if  this 
assumption  is  correct,  his  theory  comes 
directly  iu  conflict  with  the  one  that  I 
have  most  often  heard  with  regard  to 
growing  crops  and  the  moon,  namely,  that 
crops  growing  in  the  ground  should  he 
planted  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  while 
crops  growing  above  the  ground  should 
be  planted  when  the  moon  is  growing. 
This  leads  me  to  believe  that  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  this  subject  would  discover  a 
conflict  of  theories  as  great  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  I  have  found  regarding  the  moon 
and  the  weather. 

To  my  mind  any  comparison  of  one 
man’s  crops  with  his  neighbor’s  in  this 
connection  is  inconclusive,  as  there  are 
too  many  other  elements  entering  into 
successful  crop  production,  among  which 
there  are  always  some  that  vary  greatly 
betweeu  different  farms. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  ciias.  d.  smith. 


What  the  Soldiers  Want 

On  page  994  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  you  say 
“The  war  seems  to  have  made  some  men 
and  women  hopeless,"  ”we  need  some  rad¬ 
ical  legislation,”  etc. ;  “it  is  probably  true 
that  all  wars  are  more  or  less  inspired 
and  directed  by  the  big  financial  inter¬ 
ests.”  Does  not  this  mean  that  you  and 
the  people  realize  vaguely  the  power  of 
economic  government  that  finds  scant  rec¬ 
ognition  by  our  political  government? 
They  who  control  opportunity — transpor¬ 
tation.  manufactures,  mines,  lands,  etc. 
— control  our  legislators  and  control  us. 
1  wish  I  could  share  your  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  returning  soldiers.  They  went 
dumbly  from  the  masses  of  the  ignorant 
and  selfish,  and  they  return  to  the  same 
conditions  and  associations.  I  have  yet 
to  hear  of  any  effort  by  any  of  them  to 
give  the  people  the  “right”  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  war.  a  power  delegated  to 
Congress  when  there  were  no  railroads 
nor  telegraphs,  nor  oversea  transports, 
as  now.  One  would  think  that  the  first 
thought  of  these  soldiers  would  be  to  see 
to  it  that  only  at  the  clear  behest  of  the 
majority  could  they  or  their  children  be 
sent  to  war.  As  they  are  indifferent  to 
this,  the  most  important  thing  that  can 


concern  a  people,  so  will  they  be  supine 
as  their  fathers  were.  j.  l.  w. 

Virginia. 

We  report  what  comes  to  us  from  the 
soldiers,  and  we  have  had  rather  unusual 
facilities  for  learning  what  they  want. 
Most  of  them  seem  to  regard  the  war  as 
helpful  to  the  nation  and  to  themselves 
individually.  They  will  not  take  any  very 
radical  action  at  once,  but  their  influence 
will  •  appear  in  the  next  election  The 
worst  thing  which  men  of  middle  age  or 
older  can  do  is  to  assume  a  hopeless  view 
of  the  future.  That  will  most  certainly 
react  upon  the  soldiers. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

PRICES  RECOVER  SLIGHTLY  UNDER  LIGHTER 
SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  SHIPMENTS. 

The  bulk  of  supplies  now  is  nearby 
stock,  moved  chiefly  in  wagons  and 
trucks  or  shipped  in  less-than-carload 
lots.  The  volume  of  distance  shipments 
is  comparatively  light,  except  for  com¬ 
paratively  new  lines,  like  melons  and 
peaches.  Prices  show  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
cover  part  of  the  heavy  decline  noted 
last  month. 


1  OLD  POTATOES  .  PRACTICALLY.  DONE.  . 

The  slump  in  old  potatoes  was  due 
mainly,  to  lack  of  quality.  What  little 
good  stock  arrived  brought  fully  $2  per 
100  lbs.,  and  other  stock  ranged  any¬ 
where  from  that  price  down  to  40c. 
Probably  a  range  of  70c  to  .$1.25  repre¬ 
sents  the  prevailing  range  in  most  mar¬ 
kets,  applying  closely  to  Maine  Green 
Mountains,  which  comprised  about  half 
the  shipments  of  recent  weeks.  The  sea¬ 
son  is  supposed  to  end  July  1.  but  a  few 
carloads  are  still  coming,  ehiefly  from 
Maine.  Probably  some  siock  from  Cana¬ 
dian  border  sections  classes  with  Maine 
potatoes. 

NEW  POTATOES  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. 

New  potatoes  are  coming  heavily  from 
Virginia  and  adjoining  States,  but  the 
crop  appears  even  lighter  than  expected 
and  shipments  already  tend  to  decrease. 
Early  estimates  of  the  Virginia  crop  were 
700.000  barrels.  Shipments  so  far  have 
been  rather  less  than  one-half  that 
amount,  and  the  reported  condition  of 
the  undug  crop  suggests  that  the  ex¬ 
pected  total  may  not  be  reached.  Prices 
in  terminal  markets  range  $5.50  to  $7 
per  bbl.  The  specially  branded  stock  put 
up  by  the  growers’  associations  sells  25 
to  50c  above  the  regular  run  of  No.  1 
shipments,  for  the  reason  that  buyers 
have  learned  fo  depend  upon  the  full  net 
measure  and  good  grading. 

GOOD  PRICES  FOR  EARLY  ONIONS. 

The  onion  season  has  about  completed 
the  annual  cycle  and  is  back  to  Northern 


.stock  again,  with  New  Jersey  leading  in 
shipments.  Some  of  the  early  stock  is 
rather  immature,  but  has  been  bringing 
$3.25  to  $3.75  per  bushel  hamper  in  New 
York.  Kentucky  stock,  slightly  better 
ripened,  sold  a  little  lower  by  the  100 
lbs.  at  $5,50  to  $6.  or  a  little  less  than 
$3  per  bushel.  Early  reports  of  the 
Northern  acreage  show  decreases  in  most 
sections.  The  crop  may  be  large,  but 
evidently  not  so  large  as  last  year. 

THE  SEASON  MOVES  NORTH. 

The  cabbage  season  is  also  centering 
farther  north,  with  heavy  shipping  sec¬ 
tions  now  in  the  South  Central  States. 
Another  line  that  is  being  restored  to  the 
Northern  shipping  sections  is  the  early 
apple  crop,  of  which  about  one-half  the 
shipments  are  now  from  Illinois.  Mary¬ 
land  and  adjoining  States  are  beginning. 
Georgia  is  leading,  as  usual  at  this  sea¬ 
son  in  melon  shipments,  and  receiving 
50c  to  $1  each  iu  large  lots  in  Northern 
distributing  markets. 

Southern  California’s  record-breaking 
cantaloupe  crop  of  6.000  to  8,000  cars  is 
nearing  the  end,  but  Central  California 
is  about  ready  to  begin.  In  recent  years 
California  has  put  in  the  shade  the  mod¬ 
erate  shipments  from  Colorado,  Georgia, 
Maryland  and  other  old-time  shipping 
sections.  California  also  produces  about 
one-half  of  the  peach  crop,  although  most 
of  the  California  product  is  canned  or 
dried.  The  State  is  a  favored  garden 
spot,  but  the  handicap  of  distance  allows 
other  sections  to  compete  successfully  as 
a  rule.  .  -  b.  f. 
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The  Cletrac  is  a 
“yea*-  round”  tractor 


We  believe  that  we  can  conclu¬ 
sively  demonstrate  to  the  average 
farmer  that  he  can  get  more  work  out  of  the  Cletrac 
more  days  in  the  year  than  out  of  any  other  tractor  on 
the  market.  The  Cletrac  is  invaluable  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  summer.  It  pays  you  dividends  in  the  fall  as  well 
as  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  “year  round”  machine.  Send 
for  the  booklet  shown  above.  It  will  open  your  eyes 
to  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  tractor  farming  with 
a  machine  that  serves  you  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

The  Cletrac  has  a  ft  j3  small  enough  to  be  used  eco- 
wider  range  of  u»e  nom£caJ]y  on  light  jobs,  yet  powerful 

enough  to  handle  the  majority  of  the  so-called  heavy 
work  about  the  farm.  It  plows,  harrows,  plants,  reaps, 
binds,  threshes,  hauls,  cuts  ensilage,  fills  silos,  saws 
wood,  and  does  practically  all  the  work  formerly  done 
by  animal  and  stationary  power. 


Best  Meets  Your 


The  Cletrac  is  built  It  is  rugged  —  and  powerful.  It  is 
to  stand  hard  usage  designed  and  built  by  practical  men 

who  know  what  a  farm  tractor  must  stand.  It  is  eco¬ 
nomical  in  its  use  of  kerosene  and  oil. 


Don’t  wait !  Get  Orders  are  coming  in  fast  and  we  are 
your  Cletrac  now  fijjing  them  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  Jn 

another  month  we  will  be  behind  again.  If  you  want 
your  Cletrac  promptly  order  it  now — today  !  Don’t 
wait !  Every  day’s  delay  means  a  later  start  in  reaping 
the  greater  profits  that  are  bound  to  come  with  year 
round  Cletrac  farming. 


Send  for  this  booklet  “Selecting  Your  Tractor."  It  goes 
into  your  problems — and  solves  them.  It  doesn’t  do  a 
lot  of  theorizing  but  gets  right  down  to  cold  hard  facts 
that  are  of  real  live  interest  to  every  progressive  farmer. 
Fill  out  this  coupon  now — and  mail  it  today. 


rWhy  the 


T'HIS  thirty-two  page  illustrated  booklet 
is  of  vital  interest  to  every  farmer  in  the 
United  States.  It  answers  the  questions 
you  have  been  asking.  It  solves  the  prob¬ 
lems  you  have  been  wrestling  With.  It  gives 
you  just  the  kmd  of  information  chout 
tractors  and  tractor  farming  that  you  have 
been  looking  for.  Sent  free  to  any  one. 
Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy. 


The  largest  producers  of  tank-type  tractors  in  the  world. 

^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19009  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
19009  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  your  thirty-two  page  illustrated  booklet 
“Selecting  Your  Tractor." 

Name _ ^ 


Address- 


Ring  Necked  Pheasants 

Lay  40  to  50  eggs  each  per  year. 
Why  raise  chickens  to  eat  when 
these  are  much  more  profitable  and 
raised  as  easily?  Weigh  3  pounds  at 
six  months,  and  bring  $1.00  a  pound 
in  the  market.  Set  the  eggs  under 
chickens — feed  and  care  for  the 
young  the  way  you  would  chickens. 
Are  economical  as  they  only  require 
one-half  as  much  food.  Are  very 
hardy  and  not  subject  to  disease. 
Best  eating  bird  in  America.  Eggs 
guaranteed  from  vigorous,  healthy, 
unrelated  stock. 

$  6.00  for  15  eggs 
35.00  for  100  eggs 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Lay  50  to  60  eggs  per  year.  We 
guarantee  our  breeding  stock  to  be 
the  best  in  the  country  as  they  are 
entirely  wild  trapped  Mallards  and 
not  the  coarse  semi-wild  strain. 

$  5.00  for  15  eggs 
25.00  for  100  eggs 

THIS  IS  JUST  THE  RIGHT  TIME  TO  SET  THESE  EGGS 
AS  THE  BIRDS  WILL  MATURE  BV  EARLY  FALL. 

Semi  your  order  in  at  once  with  check  or  money 
order  and  we  will  make  immediate  shipment. 

Bloomfield  Farms 

X  722  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


PILLING  CAPON 


Simple,  convenient  and  easy  to  use.  Complete 
illustrated  instructions  with  every  set,  show  how 
to  easily  caponizeyour  young  cockerels,  giving  you 

double  weight  and  double  price 

per  pound,  at  lower  feed  cost  and  with  less  care.  Turn  your 
cockerels  into  profit  making  capons,  better  payers  than  the 
females  in  your  flock. 

Complete  set  of  reliable,  practical  Pilling  “Easy  <fc  O 
to  Use”  Capon  Tools,  parcel  post  prepaid...  *P  “ 

Anyone  with  this  set  and  our  directions  can  make  money  caponizing 
for  others.  Write  today  for  our  FREE  Capon  Book — tells  how  to  do  it. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO. 

2233  ARCH  STREET,  ESTABLISHED  1814,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


TOOLS 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pellets 

March  anti  April  Hatched 

Price  S2.00  to  $2.50  each.  gM'SKS 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Hummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

Bur  Book,  Big-  Healthy  Fellow?,  per  100  $15.00;  50 — $8.50 
K.  I.  Kedn,  Blue  Ribbon  Strain,  **  16.00;  60 —  8.26 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  Everlay  Stn.  **  16.00s  50 —  8.50 

Ancona*,  Handsome  Fowls  “  ‘20.00:50 — 10.50 

8.  C.  \V.  Leghorn  **  11.00  :  50—  7.75 

Wo  solicit  your  business  on  a  square  deal  basis — live  arrival,  par¬ 
cel  post-paid.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO..  R.  D.  A,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


U 


CHICKS  Rocks  and  Reds  -  3  mos.  old  L 

Pullets,  Breeding  Drakes,  Pekin,  £ 
Rouen  and  Runner  Ducksr 

AI.DIIAM  POULTltY  FAItSI,  It,  84,  HioenlxOII*,  I'n.  S 


DUCKS 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY  BARRON  ENGLISH  STRAIN 

With  Egg  records  up  to  274  Eggs  in  one  year.  3.0UO 
Breeders  on  free  farm  lange.  inoculated  and  free 
from  lice.  The  great  Winter  Layers.  Baby  chicks 
on  short  notice.  Capacity  10,000  weekly.  The  kind 
that  live  if  given  half  a  chance  and  mature  into  great 
Winter  layers.  Safe  arrival  of  chicks  guaranteed 
by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  A  Hatch  every  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  Circular  free.  BDUAR  BBIOOS 

Box  75  -  Pleasant  Valley,  Now  York 


QUEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


(Barron  Foundation)  .  . 

Wo  now  offer  a  limited  number  of  pullets  hatrn- 
jJY  0  od  In  April.  And  April,  you  know,  is  considered 
Sr  VV  by  many  tho  best  date  in  the  year  for  producing 
^  yf  2  winter  layers.  You  better  order  at  once.  If 
Q  (4  ?  further  information  is  desired  write  for  tree 

•  ^  fa  folder.  For  July  delivery  tho  price  is  $2  each. 

^  QUEENSBURY  FARMS  Toms  River!  N.  J. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM.  .1.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


Wanted-Goslings  and  Ducklings 

G,  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist,  Darien,  Conn. 


Wanted— 50  Bred-to-LayS.  C. W. Leghorn  Pullets 

Feb.  hatched.  No  Barron  l'lood.  Give  strain  and 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yarmouth  Port.  Mass. 


price. 


10,000 


nUWVO  Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  ami  Reds.  8  cts. 
I  H  II  K\  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guiinnteed.  Circular 
U1I1UUU  free.  W.  A.  LAUVER.  McAlistervillo,  Pa. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs.  Northern  American. 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  eggs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen ’I  Cir. 
FREE.  Most  instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c,  it  is  returnable. 
I.  W.  PARKS,  Box  V  ALTOONA,  PA. 


QUALITY  *,«£ lron! 

g~t  ff  y  T/  Hillpot  s  Record 
LtllLhs  LAYERS 

mean  prompt  delivery  of  your  order,  by  parcel  post  prepaid.  Hatches  of 
over  a  million  chicks  per  year  make  these  prices  possible. 

100  50  25 

White  Leghorns,  Pen  3  $14.00  $7.50  $4.00 

Brown  Leghorns  16.00  8.50  4.50 

R.  I.  Reds  18.00  9.50  5.00 

Last  hatch  July  22nd 

Safe  delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed.  BOOKLET  FREE. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


TItADK  MARK 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about'  ttiis  egg- 
laying  contest,  tho  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held'  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first,  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
Juue  2G.  1919: 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 


Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  3!)  989 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn .  43  104 4 

Glenhope  Farm.  Mass .  83  1134 

Jules  F.  Francnis,  L.  1 .  ft  135(5 

Laurel  Poultry  h  arm.  Quebec .  44  1277 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  11 .  23  Hdx 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario .  39  S.r»> 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich .  3(1  1032 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  V .  24  991 

J.  H.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass  . . .  20  77(5 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  V .  43  1003 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.  V . '..  47  1150 

Ore.  Agricultural  College.  Oregon .  28  773 

R.  L.  Smith.  Maine  .  10  822 

H.  E.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Mass  .  4V  888 

WHITE  ROCKS 

8.  Bradford  Ally n.  Mass .  43  882 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  44  91.6 

Cbickatawbut  Farms,  Mass .  48  1120 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  1 .  29  731 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  II .  29  913 

Holllston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass....  31  949 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Coun .  30  777 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario . v .  19  971 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria,  B.  C .  40  1184 

Herbert  I,  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  _  19  909 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y .  32  978 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.l .  22  1009 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  34  1214 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn .  4(5  988 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn .  21  753 

Shadow  brook  Farm,  Conn .  24  878 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn .  26  1062 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn .  31  608 

Cook  &  Porter,  M  ass .  16  683 

K.  Terry  Smith,  Conn . .  26  836 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  48  1137 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  32  828 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Conn .  20  965 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J .  9  679 

Pleasantville  Farms.  N.  Y .  22  794 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  K.  1 .  40  1303 

Natick  Farm,  K.  1 .  30  1037 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  19  958 

Jacob  E.  Jansen.  Conn .  89  923 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  H .  40  1184 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Harvey  A.  Drew,  N.  J .  46  1128 

F,  W.  Cumpstoue.  Conn .  18  922 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A,  Schwarz,  Cal . 18  572 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

Blue  Andalusian  Cl  ub  of America,  N.  V.  17  897 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallls.Ore....  15  761 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y .  34  92A 

ltobt.  C,  Ogle,  N.Y .  52  866 

S.  G.  McLean,  Coun.  .  39  1113 

Gleuhope  Farm,  Mass  .  40  945 

Edward  T.  Tonissen,  N.  Y .  47  883 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  48  889 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y .  46  1075 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  40  934 

Exmore  Farms,  Pa .  42  990 

JamesO  LeFevre.  N.  Y .  43  1151 

Sbadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  43  885 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn .  47  918 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 49  984 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa .  54  1046 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  N.  Y .  43  726 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.Y . ‘. .  45  1069 

It  S.  Ells,  N.  J .  50  1085 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wasli .  86  880 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  V .  46  935 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  47  1079 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  51  944 

Westwood  Farm.  N.  Y .  48  884 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y .  33  1228 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J .  19  1026 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  47  819 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J  .  54  920 

R.  Lindsey  Ireland.  Ky .  43  1046 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa .  54  910 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  50  lu97 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn .  57  121! 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  60  1018 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn .  39  806 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  50  955 

J  W  Welch,  Neb .  48  841 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y .  36  784 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuesen.  Conn.  ...  55  991 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa .  31  1017 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec .  56  8,59 

Tarbell  Farms.  N.Y .  17  878 

Locust  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . .  33  895 

Hopewell  Farms.  N.  J .  51  870 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  59  934 

D.  Tancred,  Wash .  31  I  *.Vi 

M.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.  J .  48  53 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y .  '.7  *65 

Herbert.  O.  Mnxbam.  It.  i .  51  916 

W.  B.  K left.  Ill .  28  834 

El  I  wood  Newton.  Ccun .  52  884 

C.  S  Green,  N.  J  .  41  739 

Coleman  Miles,  111 .  .  <84 

Total . 3837  95203 


Raising  Guinea  Chicks 

Will  you  give  me  some  advice  abort 
raising  guinea  chickens?  I  have  some 
settings  under  hens,  ami  am  anxious  to 
'  know  when  the  chicks  hatch  whether  to 
keep  the  hen  cooped  up  or  let  her  loose, 
also  about  feeding  the  young  chicks.  The 
e‘iigs  are  not  under  a  guinea  hen.  but  un¬ 
der  an  ordinary  Colombian  Wyandotte. 

Rhode  Island.  b.  d.  c. 

If  the  Columbian  Wyandotte  proves  to 
be  quiet  and  gentle  I  should  let  her  loose 
with  the  young  guineas  after  they  are  two 
or  three  days  old.  In  that  way  the  little 
ones  get  many  insects,  which  seem  to  be 
their  natural  food.  Young  guineas  should 
be  fed  often,  especially  while  very  small. 
They  should  be  fed  much  the  same  food  as 
young  chicks.  Plenty  of  fresh  water 
should  be  in  shallow  dishes  where  it  is 
handy  to  the  guineas  after  th,iy  have  eat¬ 
en.  A  gentle  lien  makes  the  best  possible 
mother,  and  1  think  the  rest  can  be  safely 
left  to  her.  G.  G.  I. 

Little  Silver,  N'.  J. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  3,  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 


MILK  PRICES. 

New  Y’ork,  for  July,  $3.01  per  100  for 
3  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional  4c 
per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
extra  butterfat,  at .  points  200  to  210 
miles  from  city. 

The  large  dealers  have  raised  the  price 
to  consumers  one  cent  per  quart,  the 
schedule  for  various  grades  being:  Cer¬ 
tified.  24c;  selected  grade  A,  IS;  grade 
P,.  16;  grade  B.  pint,  9 %;  heavy  cream, 
half  pint,  26. 

PUTTER. 

The  market  is  weak  and  prices  on 
creamery  two  cents  lower. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  SO  @  51 

Wood  to  Choice  .  47  @  4!it^ 

Lower  Grades. .  15  &  46 

City  made .  44  <a  47 

Dairy,  best  .  49  @  50 

Common  to  good  .  45  @  48 

Packing  Stock  . .  42  <8  46 

Prooess  .  45  8  49 


CHEESE. 


Western  and  up-State  markets  are  re¬ 
ported  higher,  and  sales  of  best  grades 
have  been  made  here  at  a  little  above 
last  week’s  figures. 


Whole  Milk,  funoy 
Good  to  choice.. 

gkl'US,  beat . 

Fair  to  good  .... 


32  32  34 

30  <8  31 

24  @  25 

12  @  20 


EGGS. 


Receipts  are  large  and  considerable 
hot  weather  damage  noted. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy . 

Medium  to  good  . 

Mixed  oolore,  nearby  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ... 

Lower  grades . 

LIVE  STOCK. 


57 

@ 

58 

48 

W 

56 

54 

@ 

55 

44 

@ 

49 

55 

@ 

56 

50 

® 

52 

30 

@ 

36 

Native  Steers . 

Bulls  . 

COW8 . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs 

:  Culls . 

nogs . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . . 

Lambs  . . 


13  00 
8  00 
4  00 

19  00 
9  00 

20  00 
6  00 

14  50 


@15  00 
@11  00 
@10  00 
@22  00 
@14  00 
@21  50 
@  9  50 
@18  60 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Business  is  rather  dull.  Sales  are  re¬ 
ported  at:  Fowls,  33  to  34c;  broilers, 
40  to  50c;  roosters,  23  to  24c;  ducks, 
30c- ;  geeee,  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


@ 

49 

.  38 

@ 

46 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

.  42 

.  37 

& 

@ 

43 

39 

@ 

55 

.  30 

@ 

35 

@ 

20 

@ 

35 

Squabs.  aoz .  . 

.  2  00 

@  9  50 

BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs. . 

Pea  . 

Medium  . 

Red  iildney . 

White  Kidney,. 

Vellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California 


....10  50 
....  650 
....  6  25 
....11  25 
....10  60 
....  7  00 
....  900 


@11  75 
@  7  50 
@  7  60 
@13  00 
@13  00 
@  7  50 
@9  25 


Fruits. 


A  few  new  apples  are  on  hand,  but  mainly 
small.  Peaches  show  a  wide  range  of 
price.  Currants,  blackberries  and  other 
small  fruits  more  plentiful  and  lower. 


Apples,  new  bu . 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  bbi.. 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Oranges,  bon  . 

Lemons,  box  . 

Grape  Fruit . 

Pineapples.  36s  to  30s. 
Peaches,  6-bkt.  crato  . 

Muskmeions,  bu . 

Watermelons,  carload 

Blackberries,  qt . 

i  herries,  81b.  bkt.  — 
Gooseberries,  qt  .  .. 

Raspberries,  pt . 

Currants,  qt . 


.  1  50  ®  3  00 
.  9  00  @10  00 
.  15  @  35 

.  3  50  @  6  50 
.  3  00  @7  50 
.  2  60  @  5  .50 
.  5  00  @  6  00 
.  1  00  @  4  00 
1  00  @  2  50 
400  00  @800  00 
.  20  @  25 

.  1  00  @  1  50 
.  10  @  19 

.  10  (8  16 
.  13  @  15 


VEGETABLES. 


Old  potatoes  going  very  slowly ;  new 
stock  in  large  supply  and  lower.  String 
beans  and  cabbage  lower.  Sweet  corn 
from  Jersey  arriving  in  small  quantities. 


Potatoes — old,  180  lbs .  1  25  ^  2  25 

Southern,  new,  bbl..  best  .  4  no  @  6  00 

(>outliern,  common  to  good  .  1  50  @  2  5U 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  2  00  @  650 

Beets,  Dew,  bul .  2  00  @  3  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  oO 

Cabbage—  bbl .  1  25  @  2  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @125 

Unions,  new.  bu .  2  00  ©  3  50 

siring  Beans  bu .  75  @  125 

Squash,  New,  bu.  ,  .  50  @  1  50 

Egg  Plauts,  bu .  100  ®  3  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  75  @150 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  2  00  @4  00 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @  75 

Okra,  bu . 2  00  @  5  00 

Asparagus,  doz .  2  00  @5  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  »•'>()  @  3  00 

Peas.  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @  3  00 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  00  @  3  50 

Kadisbes.  100  bunches  .  1  00  @  2  00 

Khubarb. 100  bunches  .  2  00  @4  50 

sweet  Corn,  100  ears .  2  60  @  3  00 

i Cauliflower,  bu.  bkt .  100  @  125 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  00  @  6  00 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  @  2  50 

ltomaine,  bbl . 75  @125 

Mushrooms,  lb .  50  @  75 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

11  ay  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  . 43  oo  @44  00 

No.  2  . 4100  @42  00 

No.  3  . 35  00  @37  00 

No  grade  . 25  00  @  29  00 

Clover  mixed . 34  00  @42  00 

cUraw.  Rye . 12  00  @13  00 


Wool. 


The  market  i.s  strong.  Sales  of  Ohio 
,  nd  Indiana,  clips  are  reported  at  65  to 
75c,  and  even  a  premium  on  this  top 
figure  for  choice  Delaines.  On  the  scoured 
las's  Western  wools  have  sold  at  $1.50 
•  $1.00. 


CHAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets : 
New  York.  $2.37%  ;  Chicago,  $2.23 ;  Bal¬ 
timore,  $2.35%  ;  Kansas  (’ity.  $2.13;  St. 
Louis,  $2.21.  Corn.  No.  2.  yellow,  New 
York.  $1.98%  :  Chicago.  $1.82.  Rye.  New 
York,  $1.52.  Oats.  No.  2.  white.  79c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Those  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s  popu¬ 
lation  : 

Butter,  prints  . 61  to  62c 

Tub.  choice  . 59  to  60c 

Cheese  . 43  to  46c 

Eggs,  best  . 70  to  72c 

Fair  to  good . 45  to  60c 

Strawberries,  qt . 35  to  40c 

Potatoes,  new.  Hi .  5  to  6c 

Lettuce,  head  .  5  to  10c  ‘ 

Gabbage.  head  . 10  to  15c 

Fowls,  lb . 35  to  45c 

Broilers,  lb . 55  to  65c 

Fresh  fish,  lb . 15  to  25c 

Bacon,  lb . 45  to  4Se 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  6-8 — -Holsteins.  Quality  Holstein. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Oct.  8-9 — Holsteins.^  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  Lacona. 
N.  Y.,  manager. 

Oct.  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting,  Lawrence  County.  July  23. 
Experiment  Station.  Wooster.  Sept.  10. 

Town  of  Franklin  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation.  field  dav  and  picnic,  Vermont- 
ville,  N.  Y..  July  26. 

Connecticut  Poultrymen’s  Association, 
field  meeting.  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  Storrs.  Aug.  4-5-6. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Hor¬ 
ticulturists.  Detroit.  Mich.,  Aug.  19-21. 

Annual  farmers’  picnic  of  Cayuga 
County,  Hamilton’s  Grove,  Weedsport, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  21. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  O.,  Aug. 
25-29. 

Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  annual 
convention.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  9-13. 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Burgettstown,  Pa., 
Sept.  30-Oct.  1-12. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix, 
Dec.  3-8. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
probably  Dec.  3-5. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and 
Ohio  Apple  Show,  Terminal  Auditorium, 
Toledo,  O.,  Dec.  4-12. 


Red  Mites 

I  am  having  great  trouble  with  chick¬ 
ens  dying  off.  It  is  not  only  small  ones 
of  about  two  months,  but  grown  ones  of 
nearly  a  year  old.  Up  to  about  two  weeks 
ago  they  seemed  to  be  all  right.  The  ap¬ 
parent  trouble  seems  to  be  small  red 
mites.  Is  this  the  cause,  and.  if  so,  is 
there  anything  that  can  be  done? 

New  York.  k.  m.  w. 

Red  mites  are  probably  never  the  direct 
cause  of  deaths  in  flocks  of  fowls,  though 
they  might  be  responsible  for  fatalities 
among  young  chicks.  Mites  can  so  weak¬ 
en  any  fowl,  however,  as  to  make  it  less 
able  to  resist  disease  of  any  kind.  I  do 
not.  of  course,  know  the  cause  or  causes 
of  the  deaths  in  your  flock,  but  the  red 
mites  should  certainly  be  disposed  of. 
This  may  be  readily  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  kerosene  or  any  light  oil  upon  the 
places  where  they  congregate.  You  will 
find  them,  sometimes  in  great  masses,  be¬ 
neath  perches  where  they  rest  upon  their 
supports,  behind  and  in  the  cracks  about 
nests,  behind  boards  loosely  nailed  agaiust 
the  poultry  house  walls,  and  in  the  crev¬ 
ices  of  the  perches  themselves.  Paint 
or  spray  all  these  places  thoroughly  with 
kerosene  or  oil.  or  with  a  strong  solution 
of  one  of  the  coal  tar  cattle  dips.  These 
mites  feed  upon  the  fowls  at  night,  gorg¬ 
ing  themselves  with  blood,  and  then  retire 
to  their  hiding  places  through  the  day. 
They  are  easily  kept  in  check  if  a  little 
vigilance  is  used.  M.  b.  d. 


Keeping  Out  Weasels 

What  size  mesh  wire  used  on  my  poul¬ 
try  house  will  keep  weasels  out?  Would 
a  weasel  kill  yearling  hens  and  chickens 
that  are  now  10  weeks  old?  Should 
these  10-weeks-old  chickens  go  on  the 
roost  nights,  or  is  it  better  to  keep  them 
in  a  box  where  they  stay  out?  I  have 
heard  that  roosting  was  apt  to  spoil  young 
birds.  a.  F.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Weasels  will  kill  fowls  of  any  age  and 
are  responsible  for  serious  losses  when 
they  get  into  the  habit  of  visiting  poultry 
quarters.  I  do  not  know  just  how  small 
a  hole  a  full-grown  weasel  can  get 
through,  hut  should  expect  that  inch  mesh 
poultry  netting  would  stop  them.  Young 
chicks  should  be  encouraged  to  take  to 
perches  as  early  in  life  as  they  will.  Low 
perches,  placed  but  a  few  inches  from  the 
floor,  will  induce  them  to  roost,  rather 
than  to  squat  upon  the  floor,  at  quite  an 
early  age,  and  they  are  then  in  less  dan¬ 
ger  from  crowding  and  smothering  than 
when  huddling  together  and  very  likely 
shoving  the  weake*  ones  into  fatal  cor¬ 
ners.  M.  B.  D. 


The  Perfect  Salt  for  All 
Purposes  on  the  Farm. 

For  use  in  salting  meats — salting  butter,  stock  feeding, 
cooking  for  the  table  and  for  all  other  purposes  where 
salt  is  used  on  the  farm. 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER’S 

SALT 

is  the  quickest  dissolving  and  highest  grade  salt  produced. 
If  it  should  happen  that  your  dealer  is  not  handling  our  salt,  write  us. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Chicago,  Ill.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


^  /3M200  Eggs  a  Year 

1^  Jm.  Per  Hen” 

Best  Poultry  Book  Ever  Written 

™ Postpaid  Anywhere . 50c 

JfKF  With  A  rfvn.  ate  one  year..  7.8c 

1  inlif  Rrahm^C  ONLY.  T6th  year.  Hens  from 
LlgniDranmaS  our  breeding  pens.  S3  and  $3. oc. 
Cocks,  $5.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

7  Light  Brahma  Hens  forest1  f2m!1roc”  wav.  n.  j. 

Advocate  50c  year,  3  yrs . $1.00 

6  mos.  25c.  Sample  Copy  Free. 
Two  Months  Trial,  10c. 

POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  A-61,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Pearl  Guinea  Eggs  > 

cions.  Raise  some  this  season.  Rear  same  as  baby  chicks. 
Still  ample  time  to  hatch  and  grow.  L.  0.  QUIGLEY,  Gcsben.  N.Y 

S.C.White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

from  selected  large  best-laying  liens  mated  to  big  vigor¬ 
ous  males  from  trap-nested  hens  with  records  of  250  to 
284  eggs  in  year.  Barron  strain  imported  direct.  Grand 
winter  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Strong  chicks  $15 
per  100,  Postpaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Circular  free.  If.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pn. 

Hose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds 

and  Buff  Wyandottes.  Eggs,  S3— 15. 
LEON  SAGE  -  Crown  Point  New  York 

Wanted-Young  Turkeys  &  Young  Chicks 

100  to  500.  State  price. 

G*  STUART  -  Granite  Springs.  New  York 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns.  R.  I. Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  3000  Chicks, 
4500  Eggs,  weekly.  Circular:  A.  B.  HALL. Wallingford.  Conn. 

ANCONA  S-Gockere  Is  Sta’S'  salso 

;>ev  dozen.  H.  GOLD,  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Wanted— 50(9  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

J.  N.  RICHARDSON  Goshen,  Netvlfork 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction 

AT*  y  Tkl  1  T  1  Breeding  hens,  S2. 

Nixon  s  Black  Leghorns 

hens,  $6.  FUl-D  C.  NIXON,  Ouakertown,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-White  Leghorn  Cockerels  Mar^hawhi": 

From  liens  from  flock  averaging  180  eggs.  53.00  each; 
532.50  per  dozen.  H.  GOLD,  Roslyn.  L  I..  New  York 

ADDRESS  CHANGED 

Still  Have  Our  American  Wyandottes 

Pedigree  March  and  April  cockerels  from  high 
record  hens  at  S3  to  5810.  Few  young  Puliets  for 
Sept,  and  Oct.  delivery  at  581.50  to  583. 50. 

R.  W.  Stevens  -  Schuylerville.  N.  Y. 

Formerly  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  SALE  OF  JULY  CHICKS 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post  at  Cut  Prices 


Ready  for  Shipment — Black  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  July  16th  &  23d 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  .  .  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds  ...... 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  .  .  . 
Black  Leghorns  ....... 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

lOO  Chicks 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$13.00 

5.50 

10.00 

20.00 

5.50 

10.00 

20.00 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

4.25 

7.50 

15.00 

XOOO  Chicks 

$120.00 


Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D„  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  II  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

These  chicks  are  from  healthy,  vigoroui,  pure  bred  stock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs  and  plenty  of  them 
1  o  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  No.  4*. 
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July  12,  1019 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
•inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  considei*ation. 

A  public  warning  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  National  Vigilance  Committee  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  against  fake  journals,  especially  in 
the  financial  and  business  field,  whose 
publishers  live  off  the  profits  from  the 
sale  of  copies  of  the  paper  to  those  who 
receive  “write-ups”  which  appear,  on  the 
face  of  things,  to  be  editorial  matter. 
This  report  refers  especially  to  two  pub¬ 
lications,  one  in  Chicago  and  the  other  in 
New  York,  whose  publishers  have  ad¬ 
mitted  that  their  revenue  comes  from 
those  who  are  lauded  in  the  columns  of 
the  publications  and  who  buy  large  num¬ 
bers  of  copies  for  distribution.  The  evil 
is  especially  obnoxious,  the  report  sug¬ 
gests,  because  such  journals  so  often  lend 
their  columns  to  the  uses  of  the  promo¬ 
ters  of  fake  investment  securities.  Some 
of  these  publications,  the  investigation 
showed,  look  so  much  like  the  “real 
thing”  that  a  man  of  experience  might 
be  fooled,  for  in  addition  to  editorial  mat¬ 
ter,  the  publishers  also  reproduce  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  well-known  business 
houses,  especially  in  the  banking  busi- 
r.ess.  Such  advertisements,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  admitted,  were  clipped  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  business  houses  in¬ 
volved.  and  it  was  admitted  that  they 
were  reproduced  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  publication  look  like  the  “real 
thing.” 

Will  you  give  information  regarding 
the  Toy  Soldier  Mfg.  Co.  of  Union 
Square,  New  York  City?  They  advertise 
to  sell  molds  for  making  toy  soldiers  of 
lead,  and  say  they  will  buy  all  you  can 
send  them,  giving  stated  prices  in  their 
catalog.  Are  they  honest,  and  is  there 
any.  catch  about  their  proposition  for 
buying  the  soldiers?  A.  L.  c. 

New  York. 

The  Toy  Soldier  Mfg.  Co.  has  no  estab¬ 
lished  financial  rating.  The  proposition 
as  above  described  has  all  the  “earmarks” 
of  the  “work-at-home”  schemes.  Various 
forms  of  materials,  knitting  machines, 
etc.,  are  sold  on  this  plan,  and  it  is  easy 
to  find  some  plausible  excuse  for  refusing 
to  buy  the  finished  product  as  agreed. 
Any  little  defect  in  the  work  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  seller.  Our  advice  is 
to  pass  up  all  this  sort  of  bait. 

I  must  tell  you  something  that  is  too 
good  to  keep.  One  of  your  subscribers 
met  a  friend  who  was  just  going  to  send 
a  check  for  auto  tires  to  some  fake  com¬ 
pany.  Your  subscriber  had  seen  some¬ 
thing  in  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.,  and  told  this  man 
to  keep  his  money,  and  soon  after  this 
the  fake  company  was  arrested  for  using 
the  mails  to  defraud,  so  this  saved  the 
man  $40  or  $50.  S.  A.  S. 

Virginia. 

We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  know  that 
the  Publisher’s  Desk  saved  the  farmer  in 
question  from  falling  into  the  clutches  of 
the  tire  gyp.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
influence  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  extends  very 
much  beyond  our  actual  subscribers. 

November  2.  1018,  I  ordered  one  bronze 
gobbler  from  Charles  McClair,  New  Lon¬ 
don.  O. ;  sent  him  a  money  order  for  $7. 
In  a  few  days  the  turkey  arrived,  but 
was  killed  by  a  stray  dog  in  the  express 
office  here.  I  have  written  Mr.  McClair 
five  letters  asking  for  a  bill  of  sale  and 
express  receipt  so  I  could  file  claim.  I 
have  not  received  any  reply.  I  also  sent 
stamps  and  envelope  for  reply,  but  lie 
seems  to  ignore  my  letters.  Could  you 
write  him?  I  do  not  want  to  lose  the  $7. 
but  will  if  I  do  not  get  a  bill  of  sale  and 
express  receipt,  as  the  claim  agent  said 
I  would  have  to  show  them  before  he 
would  pay  the  claim.  a.  g. 

West  Virginia. 

Our  efforts  to  get  the  express  receipt 
for  the  shipment  in  order  that  A.  G. 
could  recover  from  the  express  company 
the  value  of  the  bird  has  met  no  better 
results  than  the  subscriber’s.  Our  letters 
have  been  ignored  by  Mr.  McClair.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  us  that  anyone  would 
show  such  au  utter  disregard  of  a  custo¬ 
mer’s  interests  and  rights.  We  believe 
the  record  in  this  case  brands  Mr.  Clms. 
McClair,  New  London.  O..  as  unworthy 
of  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the 
public. 


‘Ihc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Could  you  collect  this  little  bill  for  me? 
I  wrote  the  party  several  times  and  got 
no  answer.  The  amount  is  $2.30.  J.  h. 

New  York. 

This  reader  sent  a  basket  of  eating 
apples  to  a  Mrs.  Lottz,  120  West  102d 
St.,  New  York.  She  makes  no  attempt  to 
adjust  and  ignores  all  letters.  She  is 
evidently  another  party  who  is  willing  to 
have  farm  supplies  at  the  farmer’s  ex¬ 
pense.  This  amount  is  small,  but  if  city 
people  want  your  goods  insist  upon  cash 
or  satisfactory  references. 

We  have  had  an  agent  in  this  com¬ 
munity  selling  seed  oats  for  the  Hiekox- 
Rumsey  Co.,  Inc.,  Batavia.  N.  Y.  They 
are  making  unreasonable  claims  for  their 
oats,  saying  that  they  root  eight  inches 
deep  and  will  not  blow  down,  and  the 
price  is  $2  75  per  bushel :  not  less  than 
five-bushel  lots  are  sold.  They  only  have 
a  limited  amount  to  sell  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  They  have  five  men  working 
the  State,  and  they  have  to  make  a  report 
each  night,  and  when  the  allotment  for 
the  State  is  sold  they  have  to  stop  selling. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  as  to  their 
reliability  as  a  seed  house.  C.  E.  H. 

Indiana. 

The  Tlickox-Rumsey  Co.  is  a  financially 
responsible  house  and  apparently  enjoys 
an  enviable  reputation  in  its  home  com¬ 
munity.  The  claims  reported  by  the 
agents  for  the  oats  can  only  be  char¬ 
acterized  as  pure  inventions,'  and  would 
warrant  the  use  of  the  “short  and  ugly 
word.”  In  our  opinion  no  agent  can  sell 
ordinary  varieties  of  seed  oats  at  $2.75 
per  bushel  and  tell  the  truth  about  them. 
It  is  only  by  making  fake  claims  that 
farmers  can  be  induced  to  sign  orders  at 
such  fabulous  prices.  The  claim  of  only 
having  a  limited  amount  to  sell  in  each 
territory  might  be  stolen  from  the  dope 
of  get-rich-quick  promoters  of  worthless 
stocks.  This  agent  must  be  a  pupil  of 
II.  M.  Whiting,  the  tree  agent  who  has 
fleeced  more  country  people  than  anyone 
else  we  know.  The  game  is  essentially 
the  same — get  the  order  by  telling  big 
stories  and  then  bulldoze  the  farmer  into 
paying  by  threats  of  lawsuits.  This  is 
also  the  plan  of  Geo.  Iv.  Iligbie  &  Co., 
and  the  two  Gunson  seed  firms  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  sent  to  Wm.  W.  Fulwood  &  Co.,  312 
South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  I’a., 
(57  lbs.  of  chickens.  He  sent  me  check  for 
$11.94,  which  was  protested.  Can  you 
collect  it  ?  w.  c.  T. 

Delaware. 

Fulwood  sends  out  a  card  headed 
“Watch — Watch — Watch — Wm.  M.  Ful¬ 
wood  &  Co.”  This  is  a  good  warning, 
but  was  not  heeded  in  the  right  way  by 
our  subscriber.  Fulwood  would  not  make  | 
good  the  check,  and  has  now  moved,  and 
neither  our  attorney  nor  the  police  de¬ 
partment  of  Philadelphia  are  able  to  locate 
him  or  obtain  any  information  concerning 
his  present  whereabouts.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  of  police  repeats  our  advice  to  re¬ 
frain  from  shipping  to  houses  without 
ascertaining  their  responsibility  or  finan¬ 
cial  standing.  Ful wood’s  injunction  to 
“Watch.  Watch,  Watch,”  is  the  only  safe 
rule  to  follow. 

An  agent  of  the  Excello  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  215-217  North  15th  St..  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  been  canvassing  this  section  to 
sell  a  certificate  book.  The  price  of  the  I 
book  is  $20,  and  contains  10  certificates,  i 
The  plan  is  that  every  time  you  order  a 
tire  you  deduct  $12  from  their  list  price 
and  send  one  of  these  certificates.  What 
do  you  think  of  this  scheme  and  of  the 
Company?  W.  G.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

Here  is  a  new  form  of  camouflage  to 
make  automobile  owners  think  they  are 
getting  tires  at  a  bargain.  This  confpany  j 
cannot  sell  standard  makes  of  tires  at  a  j 
discount  of  $12  from  the  market.  If  it 
could  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  “cer-  * 
tifieate  book”  scheme.  No  doubt  the  oily- 
tongued  agent  has  a  plausible  story  which 
he  can  repeat,  parrot-like,  accounting  for 
the  magic  of  the  certificate  book  reducing 
the  price  $12  per  tire.  We  still  advise 
our  people  to  waste  no  time  or  money  on 
any  such  scheme. 


The  bride-elect  had  been  showing  her 
presents  to  a  party  of  admiring  friends. 
“And  I’ve  got  such  a  good  idea.”  she 
gushed.  “I’m  so  afraid  people  will  dis¬ 
cover  we  are  newly  married  that  I’ve 
made  Jack  promise  that  when — when  Ave 
go  away  tomorrow  he’ll  treat  me  in  public 
just  as  if  he  had  no  thought  for  anyone 
except  himself.”  A  middle-aged  friend 
shook  her  head.  “Don’t,”  she  said  in  tones 
of  sad  wisdom.  “I  tried  t'  at  plan — and 
my  husband  never  got  over  it.” — Credit 
Lost. 
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mnptnmn^fTPONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES" 


Multiplied  Man-Power 

How  to  get  the  Nation’s  rough,  hard  work 
done  is  becoming  a  problem  of  ever  increasing 
perplexity.  This  is  especially  true  of  farm  work. 

Thousands  of  foreigners  are  returning  to  their  native 
lands  now  the  war  is  over.  These  men  and  the  sons  of 
farmers  have  been  our  chief  dependence  for  farm  labor. 
’Tis  said  60%  of  the  military  strength  sent  against  Germany 
was  recruited  from  the  farms.  While  in  the  service  many 
were  killed,  incapacitated,  or  had  a  taste  of  the  bright  lights 
of  city  life  and  decline  to  return  to  the  farms. 

How  is  this  man-power  to  be  replaced? 

By  modern  machinery,  modern  methods  and  devices 
designed  to  multiply  man-power. 


woifD 


RED  CROSS  DYNAMITE 

is  one  of  the  devices  with  which  the  farmer  should  famil¬ 
iarize  himself.  It  clears  the  fields,  straightens  the  crooked 
brooks,  etc.  and  makes  possible  the  use  of  tractors,  riding 
cultivators,  sulky  plows,  etc.  It  saves  labor  and  time  in 
dozens  of  other  kinds  of  farm  work.  Farmers  that  know 
are  buying  and  using  millions  of  pounds  of  it  annually. 

It  costs  nothing  to  find  out  what  it  will  do,  how  to  do 
it,  and  what  farmers  who  are  used  to  it  think  of  it.  Our 
Red  Cross  Farmer  Booklet  No.  30  tells  the  story.  It’s 
free.  Write  for  it  today. 

In  addition  to  the  booklet,  if  your  land  is  located  in 
Georgia,  Alabama, North  or  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Delaware,  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  or  New  York,  we  can  have  an  expert 
demonstrator  call  on  you  at  no  cost  to  you  and  if  you  will  help 
him,  he  will  arrange  a  public  demonstration,  preferably  under 
the  auspices  of  your  U.  S.  County  Agent,  to  be  held  on  some 
centrally  located  farm  where  he  will  show  you  and  your 
neighbors  the  safest  and  best  blasting  practice. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Plants,  Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  all  principal  business  centers 

The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are 


Explosives;  Chemicals;  Leather  Substitutes;  Pyroxylin  Plastics; 
Paints  and  Varnishes;  Pigments  and  Colors  in  Oil;  Stains,  Fillers; 
Lacquers  and  Enamels;  Dyestuffs. 

For  full  information  adciress:  Advertising  Division 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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Bedding 


Cows  and  Pig's 


Better,  cheaper,  cleaner  bed¬ 
ding  for  Horses,  Cows  and 
Pigs.  Keeps  stables  and  pens 
dry  and  sweet.  Write  today 
for  our  prices. 

BAKER  BOX  COMPANY 
84  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


g 


AKERS 


BALED  S  H AVI NGS 


A  Tractor  For 
the  Small  Farm 

VOTJ,  Mr.  Farmer,  with  ICO  acres  or  less,  here  la  ’ 

■I  tractor  service  for  your  tarra  that  will  save 
you  $500  to  $700.  Plow — cultivate — disc — do 
tlio  work  of  four  horses  with 

COIILD^TRACTOR 

Yon  buy  It  on  baofo  of  what  It  will  actually  do.  Readily  at¬ 
tache;)  to  Ford  car.Uae  It  ua  recommended  and  you  got  exactly  . 
tbo  tractor  aervico  your  farm  requires.  Satisfaction  Guurantaed.i 
FREE  BOOK  TO  SMALL  FARM  OWNERS  1 
Write  now.  Get  specification*  and  table  showing  draw  bar  pull 
for  two  bottom  plows,  all  kinds  of  soil,  und  our  “fair  and  square 
guarantee.  Ask  Your  Bankeb  ob  This  Paper  About  Us. 
GOULD  BALANCE  VALVE  COMPANY 
22 Depot  Street  •  •  KELLOGG,  IOWA 


Anthony  Fence 


A  perfectly  balanced  staple  tie  fence.  Strong 
wire,  thoroughly  galvanized.  Every  rod  of 
6-inch  stay  fence  has  33  stay  wires.  Special 
book  sent  free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

American  Steel  and  Wire 

Chicago  New  York  Company 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PA'lNT  BOOK-FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FRliE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Garda. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  X  WILL  SAVK  YOU  MONEY. 
Olde.t  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


K  CHAMPION  DIGGERS 


“Are  tho  Leaders  Everywhere.” 

Our  machines  are  designed 
and  built  to  meet 
all  conditions  under 
which  they  may  be 
worked.  They  em¬ 
body  every  point  of 
construction  which  insures  freedom  from 
breakdowns,  costly  waits  and  expensive  repair 
bills.  Save*  time  in  harvesting  and  cave, 
money  on  your  crop  of  potatoes. 
FBEEMake  inquiry.  Write  today  for  our 

rltELE  descriptive  literature,  etc. 

giving  particulars  of  the  O.  K.  Champion  Line. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

151  Chicago  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Waffs 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  1077) 

Tractor  Demonstrations. —  The  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  arranging  a 
series  of  tractor  demonstrations  for  1<) 
counties.  They  are  Onondaga.  Madison, 
Oswego,  Jefferson.  Lewis,  Oneida,  Otsego, 
Herkimer.  Montgomery  and  Schenectady. 
In  connection  with  the  tractor  demonstra¬ 
tions  will  be  an  agricultural  machinery 
exhibit.  The  first  one  will  be  held  near 
Utica  on  the  Roberts  farm,  and  aeroplane 
flights  will  help  to  call  a  big  crowd  for 
the  demonstrations  on  July  24  and  25. 

Cheese  Quality  Improves. — With  the 
cooler  weather  and  the  better  quality  of 
cheese  resulting,  a  rise  in  prices  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Watertown  dairy  board  this 
week.  The  price  obtained  was  30% 
cents,  as  compared  to  29%  cents  of  the 
previous  week.  A  total  of  9,374  boxes 
was  sold. 

Soil  Survey  Facts. — A  new  extension 
bulletin,  No.  29,  prepared  by  the  State 
college  and  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture,  shows  Cortland  County  to 
have  nine  series  of  soils,  with  17  distinct 
types,  and  to  have  30  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  The  average  growing  season 
is  LS7  days,  and  the  grazing  season  three 
or  four  weeks  longer.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  44.6  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  the  rainfall  40.86  inches.  The  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops  most  commonly  practiced  is 
on  dairy  farms,  cabbage  or  potatoes  one 
year,  corn  one  year,  followed  by  oats  sown 
with  Timothy  or  clover.  This  county  is 
typical  of  Central  New  York. 

I.oss  of  Milk. — The  shortage  of  ice 
and  the  new  requirements  for  cooling 
milk  have. caused  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
cans  of  milk  to  farmers,  who  find  after  a 
long  trip  in  the  heat  and  the  long  wait  to 
deliver  at  stations,  that  milk  properly 
cooled,  in  some  cases  even  iced,  has 
warmed  up  above  60  degrees  Farmers 
are  taking  extra  precautions  by  cooling 
the  milk  as  soon  as  possible  after  being 
drawn. 

Convict  Work  on  Roads. — A  per¬ 
manent  camp  for  convict  road  workers 
has  been  built  near  Skaneateles  Lake, 
where  much  work  is  to  be  done.  Twenty- 
three  men  have  been  sent  here  for  the 
Summer.  Two  more  men  have  escaped 
from  the  Homer  road  camp.  It  would 
seem  with  the  scarcity  of  farm  help  and 
the  large  amount  of  road  building  to  be 
done  that  large  numbers  of  prison  work¬ 
ers  should  be  sent  out  at  once,  so  as  to 
release  local  labor  for  local  use  on  farms. 
Many  farm  teams  and  farmers  themselves 
are  now  doing  road  work  in  order  to 
secure  its  completion.  m.  g.  f. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  five  almost  rainless  weeks  follow¬ 
ing  May  23.  after  a  pouring  Spring,  show 
what  the  Western  New  York  farmer  has 
been  up  against  this  season.  During  the 
five  weeks  previous  to  that  date  there  had 
been  a  rainfall  of  5.11  inches,  as  against 
half  an  inch  during  the  following  five 
weeks,  with  temperature  breaking  the  hot 
record  day  after  day.  Many  garden 
crops,  especially  shallow-rooted  ones,  suf¬ 
fered.  but  field  corn  and  beans  are  grow¬ 
ing  arid  the  wheat  and  hay  will  be  li.avy. 
Potatoes  will  be  very  late,  as  they  could 
not  be  planted  till  June.  Quotations  are 
50c  to  $1  per  bu.  for  old  home-grown 
and  $4  to  $6.25  per  bbl.  for  Southern. 
Apples  are  no  longer  quoted.  Beans  re¬ 
main  dull  but  steady  at  $4.50  to  $6.60  per 
bu. :  onions  firmer  at  $4  to  $4.75  per 
Texas  crate. 

Vegetables  are  active  and  steady,  with 
asparagus  $2  to  $2.75  per  2  doz.  bunches: 
beans.  $3  to  $4.50.  cucumbers.  $1.70  to 
$3.25.  all  per  hamper;  beets,  75c  to  $1, 
carrots,  75c  to  $1.25,  pieplant,  35c  to  60c. 
radish,  15c  to  25c.  parsley,  35c  to  -10c. 
celery.  $1.25  to  $1.75.  all  per  doz. 
bunches;  lettuce,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  box: 
green  peas,  home-grown,  $2  to  $2.50  per 
bag:  tomatoes,  $1.50  to  $3  per  crate  for 
Southern ;  cabbage,  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
100  lbs.;  spinach.  50c  to  75c  per  bu. ; 
rhubarb.  30c  to  40c  per  doz.  bunches. 

Strawberries  fluctuate  widely  at  18c  to 
30c  per  qt ;  cherries  scarce  at  65c  to 
$1.25  per  7-lb.  basket;  poaches.  $3  to  $4 
per  Georgia  carrier ;  pineapples  active. 
$6  to  $7.25  per  crate ;  bananas.  $3.75  to 
$7  per  bunch ;  oranges,  $6  to  $6.75.  lem¬ 
ons,  $7  to  $9,  grapefruit.  $5.50  to  $S.  all 
per  box ;  limes,  $1  to  $1.25  per  100 ;  can- 
teloupes,  $1.75  to  $3.50  per  crate;  water¬ 
melons,  40c  to  90c  each;  California 
plums,  $3  per  box. 

Butter  is  steady  but  not  so  high  as 
formerly,  at  52c  to  56c  for  creamery,  45c 
to  50c  for  dairy,  43c  to  49c  for  crocks. 
39c  to  40c  for  common.  2Sc  to  37c  for 
oleomargarine.  Cheese  is  in  fair  demand 
at  32c  to  33c  for  daisies  and  longhorns. 
32c  for  bricks  air'  flats.  45c  to  50c  for 
Swiss.  Eggs  strong  on  light  receipts.  50c 
to  56c  for  hennery,  4Sc  to  49c  for  State, 
candled,  45c  to  46c  for  Western. 

Poultry  is  active  and  steady.  Live  tur¬ 
keys,  44c  to  45c ;  dressed  fowl,  34c  to 
37c '  dressed  broilers,  50c  to  53c;  live  old 
roosters.  21c  to  22c;  live  ducks,  30c  to 
35c;  live  geese,  20c  to  22c,  dressed  being 
2c  to  3c  more  than  live  per  lb.  Maple 
products  dull  at  $1.50  to  $2  for  syrun 
per  cal:  17c  tc,  24c  for  sugar;  honey,  33c 
per  lb.  for  extract.  J.  w.  C. 


We  expected  to  have  n  very  early  seed¬ 
ing  season  as  much  of  the  plowing  was 
done  very  early,  but  wet  weather  set  in 
during  the  first  part  of  May  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  May  was  wet.  which  retard¬ 
ed  planting  of  crops  greatly.  «1  cannot 
ever  remember  seeing  some  crops  go  in 
quite  so  late,  especially  oats.  Many  .oats 


were  sown  the  very  last  Of  May  and  quite 
a  few  the  first  of  June.  Corn  was  largely 
put  in  the  first  of  June.  Potatoes  have 
all  been  planted  in  June  except  a  few 
early  patches.  Many  have  planted  as  late 
as  June  20  to  25.  After  the  wet  weather 
in  May,  June  came  with  just  the  oppo¬ 
site — very  hot  und  dry,  practically  no 
rain  during  June  except  a  couple  of  local 
showers.  The  thermometer  stood  around 
90  to  95  day  after  day)  and  this  hot 
weather  made  the  corn  jump,  even  if  it 
was  without  rain.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  knee  corn  July  4.  June  25  and  26  we 
had  a  very  hard  rain,  doing  great  good. 
It  was  the  first  in  weeks.  Hay  will  be 
only  a  fair  crop.  Oats  will  be  late  and 
it  will  be  -hard  to  guess  what  results  they 
will  give.  A  number  of  farmers  did  not 
sow  oats  at  all  it  got  so  late.  Wheat  is 
undoubtedly  the  biggest  crop  that  we 
have  had  in  years ;  in  fact,  I  never 
remember  seeing  so  many  good  fields 
of  wheat.  Prices  are  good  for  almost 
every  thing,  except  horses.  Cows  sell 
at  $75  to  $100  for  grades.  Six-weeks- 
old  pigs  are  $12  to  $15  per  pair. 
Veals,  15e  per  lb. ;  old  chickens  selling  at 
35c  per  lb.  Butter,  40  to  50c  per  lb. ; 
eggs,  same,  per  doz.  Not  as  much  butter 
made  as  formerly,  as  many  farmers  are 
selling  to  cream  routes.  Pastures  have 
been  hard  hit  with  the  dry  weather,  but 
the  present  rains  may  revive  them.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  pretty  well  sold  off  and  are 
worth  $1.25  to  $1.50  at  the  farm.  Straw¬ 
berries  were  a  fairly  good  crop,  but  were 
out  of  sight  in  price.  First  pickings  sold 
for  $7  to  $8  per  bu.  Blackberries  and 
raspberries  promise  to  be  a  good  crop. 
Apples  quite  scarce,  and  from  what  we 
can  see  peaches,  pears,  plurns  and  other 
such  fruits  will  be  only  a  light  crop.  Not 
much  buckwheat  going  in.  Much  hay  has 
been  baled  and  is  selling  at  $33  per  ton. 
This  county  voted  to  bond  the  county  for 
$150,000,000  for  permanent  highways 
on  June  17.  When  work  will  be  started 
is  not  known.  J. 

Mercer  Co.,  Northwest,  Pa. 

This  is  exclusively  a  milk-producing 
section.  All  farms  are  stocked  for  all 
they  can  carry.  The  Winters  are  long 
and  very  cold,  therefore  requiring  a  large 
amount  of  rough  fodder.  Hay  and  corn 
are  our  chief  crops,  although  a  quantity 
of  oats  are  raised.  Some  wheat,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  barley  are  also  raised,  but  all 
high  protein  feeds  are  purchased  from 
our  local  feed  dealei*.  Farmers  are  re¬ 
ceiving  90c  for  oats.  $2  for  barley,  $3  for 
buckwheat  and  $1  for  potatoes,  per  bu., 
all  rather  scarce.  Good  grade  cows,  just 
freshened  or  about  to  freshen,  $200.  We 
are  receiving  Dairymen's  League  prices 
for  milk;  July,  $2.88  for  3  percent  milk. 
As  to  farm  conditions,  I  believe  they  are 
about  as  discouraging  as  possible.  We 
have  had  so  much  rain  that  everything  is 
nearly  a  month  behind.  Some  farmers 
have  not  planted  any  corn  yet,  some  are 
not  done  sowing  grain ;  others  planted 
corn  as  soon  as  they  could  get  on  the 
land  to  work,  and  are  not  going  to  sow 
any  grain.  It  is  just  clearing  up  today 
after  two  nights  and  a  day  of  the  heaviest 
rain  I  ever  saw.  There  are  acres  and 
acres  of  grain  under  water  today  which 
will  all  turn  yellow  and  not  amount  to 
anything.  Such  are  conditions  here,  but 
we  have  not  lost  heart  entirely,  and  will 
get  by  somehow  or  other.  W.  J.  M. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HAKE  A  DOLLAR  \N  HOUR.  SELL  MEXDETS 
a  patent  patch  for  Instantly  mending  leaks 
in  nil  utensils.  Sample  p a c k age-free. 

COLLETTE  MEG.  CO.,  1<)S.  Amsterdam,  X,  V. 


Agents 


P  A  O  A/f  C  Wo  ean  seL  any  farm  that  is 
XV  AViL ^  priced  right.  Submit  full  details. 

E. E.  SLOCUM", 1  41  Broadway, New YorkCity 


I  Have  Bargains  in  Hunterdon  Co. ,  N.  /. 

T'niry,  Fruit  find  Foultry  farm*,  6  to  2C3  acres.  Send  f  r 
list.  Square  deal.  E.  E*  HAWK,  LambertviJ.le,  IT.  J. 


00  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


Wo  have  many  able-bodied 
youmr  men,  with  and  with  of.; 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man,  write  for  an  cr^cr 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization  and  wo  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Arenue  N.  Y.  Ciiy 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to -buy  or  sell  or 'exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
Thin  Kate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  anti  address  must  bo  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise-, 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers.  jobbers  and  Renernl  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  hc/e. .  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  «o  under  proper  headings  on  other  patres. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this’ column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


,  Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Shepherd;  thoroughly  experienced1 

nud  capable  shepherd  to  l  take  full  charge  of 
300  registered  sheep;  excellent  place  for  right 
man:  write  details  ns  to  experience,  reference, 
salary,  etc.  O.  G.  BURLINGAME,  ,130  Nassau 
Street,  NewTork  City. 

WANTED — Men  and.  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for*  the  feeble-minded:  sal¬ 
ary  $50  a  month  for  men  and  $35  for  women, 
with  maintenance:  state  age  when  applying. 
Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT^  Letchworth  Vil¬ 
lage,  Tliiells,  N.  .Y.  . 


WANTED — Men  in  dairy  plant  and  on  farms. 

Farm  hand's,  $2.00  per  day  with  board  and 
room;  barn  men,  $55.00  per  month  with  board 
and  room;  milkers,  $00.00  per  mouth  with  board 
and  room.  COLUMBIA  MILK  FARMS,  Julius- 
town,  N.  J. 


FEMALE  nurses  iii  sanitarium  in  country  for 
nervous  and  mental  diseases;  wages  $30  per 
month  and  maintenance;  apply  by  letter.  State 
experience  and  age,  to  DI!.  GESREGEN,  Box  4, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Co.d  reliable  woman  to  do  plain 
cooking;  wages  $35  per  month;  no  objection 
to  daughter  of  school  ago;  every  convenience. 
BOX  110,  Ossining,  N.  -Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  herdsman,  to  take  charge 
of  dairy  of  thirty  bead;  single  man  pre¬ 
ferred;  references  required;  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected.'  ADVERTISER  5657,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  help  wanted;  married  man;  permanent 
position  for  right  man;  cottage  and  per¬ 
quisites;  general  farming;  salary  regulated  by 
proven  eflieieney;  offer  open  until  right  man 
secures  it.  Address  ADVERTISER  5058,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FEMALE  help  wanted — White,  middle-aged  gen¬ 
eral  houseworker;  family  three  adults;  modern 
country  home;  references.  MRS.  K.  R.  OWEN, 
Port  Washington,  L.  I.,-  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  man  for  general  dairy 
farm;  must  be  trusty;  married  preferred; 
give  full  particulars  and  wages.  ARTHUR  S. 
REED,  Bu-rlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— At  once,  two  single  men  as  team¬ 
sters  on  up-to-date  farm:  must  be  able  to  do 
any  farm  work;  give  full  qualifications  and 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  AdcTress 
ADVERTISER  5663,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  or  elderly  man  on  poultry 
farm;  experience  unnecessary.  MISS  MARY 
HORNOR,  Chesterfield,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


1ST  LIEUT.  ENGRS..  IT.  S.  Army,  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  shortly,  desires  to  get  into  communi¬ 
cation  with  anyone  needing  services  of  man  with 
agricultural  experience  and  some  engineering 
training;  have  had  wide  experience  in  develop¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  agricultural  lands;  at 
present  in  charge  of  agricultural  work  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  Reconstruction  Station;  will  go  any¬ 
where;  age,  35;  married:  no  children;  interested 
only  in  first-class  proposition,  but  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  small  salary  and  share  in  profits.  Address 
THOMAS  L.  FULL,  1st  Lieut.  Engrs.,  U.  S.  A., 
Educational  Service,  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz. 


rOULTRYMAN,  married1,  age  29,  have  one  boy, 
wants  position  after  Oct.  1st;  ain  now  oper¬ 
ating  plant  on  good  paying  basis;  understand  the 
Newtown  and  Cnndee  incubators,  as  well  as 
small  oil  machines;  also  the  hot  water  and  coal 
stoves  brooding  systems;  am  good  dry  picker 
and  willing  worker;  good  habits;  prefer  warm 
climate;  willing  to  furnish  copy  of  first  six 
months’  report  at  present  place.  ADVERTISER 
5648,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W  VNTED — Position  as  manager  on  small  estate 
keeping  registered  cattle;  experienced  in  A. 
R.  work,  testing  milk,  etc.,  making  butter, 
poultry  raising  and  general  farming;  short 
c-nirse  training;  single.  BOX  42,  Interlaken, 
Mass. 


CnAUFFEUR-MECHANIC,  single,  age  27, 
Stewart  School  graduate,  good  habits,  neat 
appearance,  steadv  worker,  desires  position  with 
private  family;  city  or  country:  also  understand 
care  of  potiltrv  and  fruit;  can  furnish  reference. 
Address  CHARLES  B.  HAEUSSLER,  Lincoln 
Avenue,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  as  genera!  farm  assistant 
with  American  farmer;  faithful,  intelligent 
worker:  executive  ability  and1  would  help  with 
the  accounts;  state  wages  paid  with  board. 
ADVERTISER  5654,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  as  working  farm  mana¬ 
ger:  American:  married;  9  years’  experience; 
familiar  with  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery, 
crops  and  stock;  have  had  charge  of  cows  doing 
A.  R.  O.  work:  can  test  milk  and  a  good  hut- 
tor-maker;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
5062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  married,  good  character,  reliable,  no 
cigarettes;  willing  to  do  anything  needed ;  be 
as  interested  as  if  farm  belonged  to  him:  in 
whom  employer  ean  feel  interested;  small  dairy 
and  general  farming;  Chester  Co.,  Ta.:  owner 
getting  old.  ADVERTISER  5660,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  married,  no  children,  age  37:  un¬ 
derstand  stock  of  gentleman’s  place;  L.  I. 
preferred.  NELSON  W.  ATKIN.  Quogue,  L.  L., 

N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER — Position  as  manager  of 
large  stock  farm  or  country  place  where  ex¬ 
tensive  alterations  are  contemplated;  SoutJ  pre¬ 
ferred;  have  had  a  training  and  experience  that 
covers  nearly  all  kinds  of  work  found  in  modern 
farming;  married,  small  family;  my  present 
position  is  one  of  war  time  emergency,  hut 
would  like  something  now  that  I  could’  regard 
as  permanent  as  long  as  satisfactory  results 
wore  shown;  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  par¬ 
ticulars  desired  and  furnish  references  as  to 
character,  experience  and  ability.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5659,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4.000  hens;  6,000-egg 
Candcc  incubator,  brooder  bouses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  mile 
from  town  of  3,500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard;  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  20 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean;  set  in  apple  trees;  a  biff  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Silver  Creek  Farm;  3S4  acres;  fruit 
and  .dairy,  three  dwellings,  nine  barn  build¬ 
ings.  seven  orchards;  fertile  soil;  Alfalfa.  For 
price  and  particulars  inquire  of  owner,  WAL¬ 
TER  E.  WARD,  78  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Truck  gardening  farm,  located  in 
Mohitwk  Valley,  on  State  highway,  near  Am¬ 
sterdam,  on  Now  York  Central  lines;  business 
established  25  years;  75  hotbed  sash;  36  acres 
land:  l'j  acres  asparagus;  modern  12-room  house; 
running  water,  bath,  garage,  barn,  concrete  hen¬ 
house.  I'OSTOFFICE  BOX  No.  74,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM  for  sale;  120  acres  in  Chautauqua 
County,  near  Mayville,  N.  Y.;  with  or  without 
stock  and  tools;  reasonable  terms.  Apply  to  E. 
M.  STEBBINS,  Mayville,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  No.  27. 


260-ACRE  river  farm,  located  on  macadam  road, 
borders  river;  60  head  stock,  four  horses,  farm 
tools,  crops;  bargain.  ADVERTISER  5655,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  220-acre  farm,  on  the  State 
road  in  Kent  County,  Maryland;  fine  location 
and  everything  is  right;  price  $25,000,  on  terms. 
W.  S.  HOOVER,  Owner,  Chestertown,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Gentleman’s  fruit  farm,  in  the 
heart  of  Eastern  America’s  most  productive 
fruit  belt,  eight  miles  from  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(the  nursery,  also  the  convention  city  of  Amer¬ 
ica);  the  main  house  has  all  city  conveniences 
and  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  village  on  the 
trolley,  N.  Y.  C.  R  R.,  barge  canal,  and  maca¬ 
dam  roads  in  all  directions;  bearing  fruit  con¬ 
sists  of  20  acres  of  apples,  12  acres  peaches,  five 
acres  pears,  one  acre  cherries,  four  acres  rasp¬ 
berries,  y2  acre  prunes;  three  acres  of  lawn  and 
shade  trees  around  house  and1  10  acres  of  general 
farm  land,  with  creek  and  modem  poultry  house, 
etc.;  would  make  ideal  sanatorium.  GEORGE 
A.  PEATE,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 


FARM.  Southern  Connecticut;  60  acres,  40  till¬ 
able;  crops  in;  good  buildings;  bargain  if  sold 
soon.  ADVERTISER  5656,  care  Ruarl  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 104  acres,  near  Langhorne,  Pa..  25 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  8  from  Trenton,  5 
from  Bristol;  1,500  peach  and  apple  trees,  six 
years  old;  eight-room  stone  and  frame  house, 
bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  toilet,  sewer  system; 
three  room  tenant  house,  large  barn,  poultry 
house,  hog  house,  etc.;  everything  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  crops  all  planted;  all  farm  work  up-to- 
date;  price  $10,500;  terms,  $8,000  cash,  balance 
mortgage.  W.  E.  RANSOM,  200  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 40  acres,  15  under  plow,  balance  in 
bnsh  am?  pasture;  house,  stable,  granary,  hen¬ 
nery;  sand  and  clay  loam;  all  fenced;  seven 
hundred  dollars,  with  crop.  CHARLES  H.  SAN¬ 
FORD,  Route  No.  2,  Alpena,  Mich. 


50- ACRE  farm  for  sale;  stocked;  60  sheep,  8 
cows,  team,  tools,  nice  buildings,  good  or¬ 
chard:  three  miles  to  town;  high  school.  Write 
GEORGE  MINER,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  homo  and  farm  for  sale;  73  acres; 

43  in  high  state  of  cultivation;  30  in  fine 
timber;  strawberries  net  $1,000  per  acre;  five 
acres  of  sweet  potatoes  planted  now,  give  1,500 
baskets;  potato  house  holds  2,000  baskets;  good 
barn  and  plenty  of  outbuildings;  well  at  barn; 
8-room  beautiful  house:  lots  of  fruit;  on  the 
main  State  macadam  road  from  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  to  Ocean  City,  Md.;  all  well 
drained;  truck,  hay,  grain,  28,000  cabbage; 
shipping  now;  fine  neighborhood;  six  minutes  to 
railroad  depot;  steamboat  landing  in  sight;  100 
yards  to  school;  mile  to  village;  mail  delivered 
to  door;  also  meats  and  groceries:  finest  mar¬ 
kets  in  U.  S.  for  all  products;  within  night’s 
ride  of  New  York;  $6,000,  part  cash.  Address 
BOX  17,  Sharptown,  Md. 


FINE  farm  in  Central  New  York,  on  State 
highway;  one  hundred  and  forty-five  acres; 
twelve  woodland;  only  sixty  dollars  per 
acre;  buildings  cost  more  than  price  asked. 
KESTER  FARMS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale  cheap:  155  acres;  10  miles  to 
railroad:  good  buildings;  8-room  boose,  with 
piazza;  plenty  of  fruit;  good  woodlot  and  saw 
timber,  pine  and  oak.  For  information  address 
C.  VAN  AUKEN,  West  Fulton,  X.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 

- . - - - i 

WANTED — Oliver  two-bottom  12-inch  tractor 
plow  (must  be  reasonable).  OTTO  SCHWIEN, 
Townshend,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 4.000-egg  Mammoth  incubator,  or 
will  exchange  for  pullets.  Applv  HAMILTON 
FARM,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


500  NEW  Georgia  peach  carriers,  nailed  to¬ 
gether,  complete  with  tills  and  partitions; 
price  17c.  DELICIOUS  ORCHARDS,  Eaton- 
town,  N.  J. 


4-II.P.  KEROSENE  ENGINE,  built-in  magneto. 

water-cooled:  used  slightly  for  demonstration; 
$140.  ORVILLE  MENZIES,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

- —  ■■■■■—  —  ■■  ■  .  > 

FOR  SALE — -Strictly  fresh  white  a-  1  brown 
eggs,  in  30  dozen  case  lots.  TENDLETON’S 
WIliTE  LEGHORN  POULTRY  FARM,  Nor¬ 
wich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Three  new  Cleveland  tractors; 

taken  for  debt;  cost  $1,5S5;  will  sell  for 
$1,325;  f.  o.  b.  Chatham,  N.  Y.  G.  S. 
MAWHTNXEY,  215  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 


IRON  AGE  potato  digger,  No.  155;  good  as  new; 

$100;  f.  o.  b.  Patterson,  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5661,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — New  three-quarter  ton  Republic 
automobile  truck,  with  extra  rim  and  tire: 
hasn’t  been  driven  200  miles;  will  sell  owing 
to  bad  health  for  $900;  cost  $1,250.  ,T.  H. 

SMIRT.ES,  Box  7,  West  Brookville,  Sullivan 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Van  Brunt  grain  drill,  with  fe-- 
tilizer  and  seeding  attachment;  nearly  nev: 
$100;  two  cultivators,  new,  $6  each.  F.  C. 
ROBINSON,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 


|  RABBITS  j 

BELGIAN  HARES 

Rufus  ^teds,  three  dollars  each;  Pairs,  five  dol¬ 
lars;  Trio,  six  dollars.  Address 

Ralph  Smith,  -  Shawviile,  Pa. 


Raise  Rabbits  and  Guinea  Pigs 

IV e  can  otter  choice  young  and  old  Belgian  Hares.  New 
Zealand  Reds.  Flemish  Giants  and  Guinea  pigs.  Both  peer- 
greed  and  utility.  Stamp  for  prices.  N.  SPOOR,  Ra«eni.N.r. 


The  Delaware  Valley  Rabbit  Farm 

Breeders  of  Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zealand  Rab¬ 
bits  of  the  winning  type.  From  Pedigreed,  Regis¬ 
tered  and  Prize-Winning  Parents.  All  ages  for 
sale  now,  from  Youngsters  to  Registered  class. 

Also,  some  good  Hutches  in  A-l  condition,  cor¬ 
rect  thing  for  outside  Rabbit  Raising;  write  today. 

Address  THEO.  S.  MOORE  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


RReS5  Belgians,  Flemish  Giants,  English  and  Dutch  Hares  flS;' ' 

You  can  buy  your  Foundation  for  a  tritle  more  than  Common  Stock  from 

First  Prize  Winners  of  this  Country  and  England 

Boston,  Jan.  1919,  Three.  Muneie.  Ind.,  Feb.  1919,  Two.  Grand  Rapids.  Mien.,  Apr.  1919,  Nine  Prize  Winners 

The  offspring  of  this  quality  is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  the  offspring  of  poor  stock.  . 

I  Guarantee  Satisfaction  and  Safe  Delivery,  anywhere  in  America,  or  Money  Refunded. 

JOSEPH  BLANK  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Ave.  MT.  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


't/isco' 


Going  or  coming — car¬ 
rying  any  one  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  odd  things  you 
have  to  carry,  how  much  it  means  to  you  in 
time  saved,  alone ! 

Give  it  tires  that  will  vouchsafe  its  greatest 
usefulness  and  most  economical  operation. 

Experience  has  taught  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  folks — both  in  the  cities  and  on  the 
farms — that  United  StatesTires 
are  good  tires;  the  best  tires 
they  can  buy.  ; 

Last  year,  when  thrift  was  a 
necessity  and  dependability 
vital,  United  States  Tires 
showed  the  remarkable  supe- 


United  States 
Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


riority  that  has  always 
marked  their  performance. 

That  is  one  reason  why 
the  1919  sales  of  United 
States  T  ires  are  far  beyond 
any  previous  demand. 

Another  big  reason  is  this: 

There  are  five  separate  and  distinct  types 
of  United  States  Tires — among  them  tires 
that  will  meet — and  meet  exactly — any  ex¬ 
isting  need  for  tires.  This  means  greatest 
economy,  longest  mileage  and  most  satis¬ 
faction  all  ’round. 

The  United  States  Sales  and 
Service  Depot  Dealer  in  your 
neighborhood  will  gladly 
point  out  the  tires  that  will 
serve  you  best.  Let  him  help 
you. 
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Beautifying,  the  Home  Surroundings 

Within  Reach  of  the  Country  Women 

Part  I. 


TIIE  NEED  OF  BEAUTY'. — The  plea  of  “A  Plain  Farm  Woman.”  on  page 
1001,  for  vines  and  morning-glories  at  the  windows,  and  the  whole 
yard  polka-dotted  with 
flowers  and  shrubs,  ha  - 
set  me  to  thinking  of 
the  great  transforma¬ 
tion  a  few  flowers  would 
make  around  the  homes 
of  many  farmers,  or 
probably  the  majority 
of  farm  homes.  In 
driving  through  the 
country  and  noting  the 
absence  of  effort  to  add 
a  little  beauty  to  the 
home  by  flowers  or 
shrubs  well  placed,  on 
so  many  farms,  one  oft- 
times  wonders  at  the 
cause,  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that 
probably  part  of  it  is 
due  to  the  very  reason 
that  H.  8.  K.  W.  gives: 
that  she  is  terribly  ig¬ 
norant  regarding  flowers 
and  iues.  I  suppose 
one  sometimes  loses 
sight  of  the  lack  of 
facilities  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  environment 
of  others,  when  one  lias 
so  many  opportunities 
for  observation  and  ex 
periment  as  we  natur¬ 
ally  have  owing  to  our 
working  with  flowers 
throughout  the  entire 
season. 

FLOWER  -  LOVTXG 
WOMEN. — T  have  never 
met  or  spoken  to  a 
woman  who  did  not 
love  flowers,  some  ap¬ 
parently  being  more  in¬ 
terested  in  them  than 
in  any  other  subject, 
though  unite  frequently 
I  have  heard  men  scoff 
at  the  idea  of  wasting 
time  on  anything  so 
silly.  1  wonder  if  the 
farmer  who  would  as¬ 
sist  his  wife  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  energy,  time  and 
money  to  plant  a  few 
flowers,  and  encourage 
the  kiddies  with  the 
love  for  them,  to  assist 
in  their  care,  and  to 
plant  some  for  their 
own  pleasure,  would 
not  be  doing  a  very  wise 
thing  to  keep  those  chil¬ 


dren  contented  at  home  as  they  grow  older.  When  we  see  a  house  with  abso¬ 
lutely  no  attempt  made  to  beautify  it  in  any  manner  does  it  not  impress  us  as 

a  place  to  get  away 
from  rather  than  one 
where  we  would  care  to 
live?  Another  question 
in  my  mind  is  whether 
or  not  H.  S.  K.  W. 
would  be  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfied  after  she  had  a 
row  of  hollyhocks  along 
the  front  walk  and  the 
lawn  polka-dotted  with 
flower  beds.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  for¬ 
mer  would  rather  be  too 
tall  for  such  a  location, 
and  they  would  require 
staking  to  proven  t 
storms  blowing  them  to 
pieces. 

PLANT  I  Nf;  PLANS. 
— -The  prevailing  prac¬ 
tice  in  planting-  flowers 
and  shrubs  is  to  cover 
the  bare  foundation 
walls  of  the  dwelling 
with  some  kind  of  shrub 
or  flowering  plant,  or 
usually  a  well-selected 
mixture  of  the  two. 
Where  economy  is  a 
consideration  .T  apanese 
barberry  is  an  excellent 
material  to  use.  though 
a  few  dwarf  evergreens 
or  broad-leaved  ever¬ 
green  shrubs  in  mixture 
will  add  variety  and  give 
a  background  for  flow¬ 
ering  plants  in  the  front 
of  the  shrubs.  If  the 
house  is  brick  red  flow¬ 


ers  should  not  be 
planted  too  close  to  it. 
best  contrasting  results 
being  obtained  by  using 
white  or  yellow,  and  in 
like  manner  if  the  house 
is  very  light  use  red  or 
other  deep-colored  flow¬ 
ers.  After  planting  at 
the.  base  of  the  dwelling 
the  next  step  should  be 
along  the  rear  and  sides 
of  the  lawn,  rather  than 
at  the  front,  or  in  small 
round  or  various  odd- 
tnaped  beds  scattered 
toward  the  front  of  the 
house.  There  are  many 
beautiful  flowering 
plants  that  can  be  used 

When  the  Lilacs  Were  in  Bloom.  Fig.  306  that  will  give  a  succcs- 
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sion  of  bloom  throughout  the  entire  season,  and  the 
expense  of  planting  a  border,  or  even  a  more  pre¬ 
tentious  garden,  need  not  deter  anyone  from  making 
the  effort.  All  the  varieties  that  I  will  mention  are 
hardy,  and  will  be  finer  the  second  year  than  the 
first  that  they  are  planted.  1  will  mention  only 
such  as  we  have  found  easy  of  culture,  both  as  to 
seed  germination  and  growth  in  the  border.  Seed 
is  comparatively  low  in  price,  and  10  to  20  cents 
will  purchase  a  packet  of  most  varieties  that  will 
give  enough  plants  to  fill  a  very  large  bed. 

STARTING  SEEDLINGS. — Nearly  every  farm 
has  at  least  one  hotbed  sash,  and  a  few  old  boards, 
that  can  be  set  up  in  the  form  of  a  cold  frame  in 
which  to  germinate  the  seed.  The  soil  should  be 
fairly  rich;  a  little  well-rotted  manure  could  be 
sifted  and  added  to  it.  though  do  not  overdo  it.  -Try 
to  have  the  surface  very  fine,  even  if  it  is  necessary 
to  run  it  through  a  sieve.  When  readyito  iow  use 
Fritz  Bahr's  method  for  preventing  damping  off  of 
seedlings:  one  fluid  ounce  of  formaldehyde  to  a 
quart  of  water,  and  give  the  soil  a  good  sprinkling, 
then  sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  soil  is  dry  enough. 
Sow  in  rows  three  or  four  inches  apart  and  cover 
with  soil  and  manure  mixed,  if  you  do  not  have  any¬ 
thing  better,  in  the  shape  of  finely  sifted  leaf  mold, 
or  even  fine  sand.  Be  sure  to  treat  the  covering 
material  same  as  the  seed  bed  with  formaldehyde. 
Nearly  all  seed  varies  greatly  in  size  as  well  as  to 
the  length  of  time  for  germination.  A  safe  rule  to 
follow  in  covering  would  be  about  three  to  four 
times  the  depth  of  diameter  of  the  seed.  Firm  the 
bed  after  sowing  and  water  carefully  but  thoroughly, 
and  watch  the  surface  daily  that  it  does  not  dry  out. 
1  )o  not  overdo  it.  but  try  to  keep  it  moist  always.  Soon 
as  rlie  seed  is  sown  and  watered,  drive  four  stakes 
in  the  corners  ^f  the  lied  to  hold  the  sash  about  four 
inches  from  the  top  edge  of  the  boards.  This  will 
allow  ventilation  on  all  sides.  Before  fastening  this 
sasli  in  place  (and  fastening  in  some  simple  man¬ 
ner  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  it  being  blown  off), 
brush  the  under  side  with  some  shading  material,  as 
lime  or  clay.  Seed  of  the  great  majority  of  peren¬ 
nials  can  be  sown  any  time  during  the -Spring  and 
early  Summer,  though  if  sown  after  July  15  the 
growth  of  some  will  not  be  very  heavy  in  the 
Autumn,  and  they  will  have  to  be  protected  a  little 
better  than  the  larger  plants.  June  is  a  good  month 
to  sow  seed,  though  do  not  hesitate  to  sow  as  late 
as -July  15  and  even  a  little  later. 

TRANSPLANTING. — As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
have  four  leaves  transplant  to  about  two  inches  each 
way  under  a  shaded  sash,  the  same  as  used  in  seed 
bed.  After  a  good  growth  is  made  they  can  be  set 
out  in  the  open  or  put  direct  into  their  permanent 
location.  Each  time  they  are  transplanted  the  soil 
can  be  more  heavily  fertilized  with  well  rotted  ma¬ 
nure.  Water  will  be  necessary  if  the  weather  is  dry; 
in  fact,  if  is  a  benefit  with  most  flowering  plants  at 
all  times  during  any  weather.  Plants  that  have  been 
transplanted  twice  will  be  in  better  condition  to  put 
in  the. permanent  bed  in  September  than  those  only 
transplanted  once. 

SETTING  OUT  PLANTS. — If  it  is  not  convenient 
to  plant  permanently  in  Autumn,  the  plants  can  he 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  frame  till  Spring,  in 
which  instance  they  should  be  allowed  four  to  six 
inches  space  each  way,  and  have  a  protection  of 
several  inches  of  strawy  manure  placed  over  them 
after  the  ground  has  been  frozen.  There  are  nur¬ 
serymen  who  recommend  Kail  planting,  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  herbaceous  perennials,  but  our  experience 
has  been  that  the  best  results  are  usually  obtained 
by  early  Spring  planting.  By  early  Spring  planting 
1  do  not  mean  that  anything  is  gained  by  digging  up 
the  soil  before  it  is  in  condition  to  work  perfectly,  as 
nothing  is  ever  gained,  but  much  is  often  lost  by 
working  soil  that  is  too  wet.  and  this  applies  to  flow¬ 
ers  as  well  as  to  farm  crops  in  general.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  in  Spring  planting  is  that  quite  often  some 
plants  will  die  out  of  a  bed  over  the  first  Winter,  and 
Spring  planting  will  obviate  transplanting.  The 
principal  advantages  of  Fall  planting  are  usually 
more  time  and  better  soil  conditions,  and  the  ability 
to  get  what  stock  you  wish  to  buy  when  you  want  if, 
the  plant  growers  not  being  so  swamped  with  orders 
as  they  usually  are  in  the  Spring. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 

Dirt  Roads  and  Cheap  Farms 

IN  the  occasional  discussion  of  the  hill  farms  of 
Central  New  York,  the  most  important  factor, 
that  of  location,  does  not  usually  receive  the  notice 
to  which  it  is  entitled.  The  so-called  cheap  farm, 
although  frequently  otherwise  desirable,  is  usually 
located  on  some  crossroad,  more  or  less  remote  from 
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the  main  thoroughfares,  and  from  the  markets  and 
stores.  Aside  from  this  disadvantage,  many  of 
these  farms  are  more  desirable  ns  a  money-making 
proposition  than  the  river  farms,  when  the  amount 
invested  is  considered.  I  believe  from  experience 
and  observation  that,  in  this  section  at  least,  good 
hill  farms  may  be  expected  to  average  better  crops 
for  a  term  of  years  than  the  river  farms,  corn  per¬ 
haps  excepted.  I  have  seen  the  gravelly  pastures 
above  the  river  flats  as  brown  as  the  road  before 
July  1,  in  a  dry  time,  with  the  dairy  cows  living 
mostly  on  grain,  when  a  few  miles  back  on  the  hills 
there  would  be  plenty  of  good  green  feed  in  the 
pastures,  in  spite  of  the  drought.  The  hill  lands 
are  usually  natural  grass  land,  and  in  this  time  of 
high-priced  feed,  what  is  better  than  plenty  of  cheap 
pasture? 

But  as  the  shipping  stations  and  condenseries 

reach  farther  and  farther  back  into  the  hills  for 
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their  supply  of  milk,  the  problem  of  transportation 
becomes  more  difficult  to  the  dairyman,  who  is  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  to  spend  a  good  part  of  his  time 
toiling  through  the  snow  or  the  mud  of  almost 
Impassable  roads  to  deliver  his  milk.  And  so  there 
is  the  tendency  to  seek  a  better  location,  and  a  good 
productive  farm  may  be  offered  for  sale  for  less 
than  the  value  of  the  buildings,  solely  on  account  of 
its  location :  or  it  may  eventually  become  unoccupied 
and  unstocked.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  are 
no  deserted  farms  on  the  macadamized  roads. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  greater  part  of  the 
milk  was  made  into  butter  and  cheese,  and  each 
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little  hamlet  with  its  church,  school,  general  store 
and  creamery,  was  the  social  and  business  center 
of  the  surrounding  country.  As  there  were  no  im¬ 
proved  roads,  there  were  few  back  farms,  and  few 
unoccupied  ones.  But  with  the  coming  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  stations  and  condenseries  and  the  consequent 
closing  of  the  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  the 
city  or  town  receiving  the  milk  became  the  business 
center  of  the  farming  country  for  many  miles  in  all 
directions.  The  main  roads  are  now  macadamized, 
and  the  dirt  roads  are  made  worse  by  the  autos  and 
heavy  milk  teams,  and  the  farms  located  on  them 
suffer  accordingly  by  comparison.  In  the  past  these 
farms  were  occupied  by  families  contented  with 
their  location,  for  one  location  was  in  a  way  nearly 
as  desirable  as  another;  the  advent  of  good  roads, 
telephones,  daily  mail  delivery,  etc.,  to  a  part  of  the 
farms  naturally  disturbed  this  condition,  and  made 
some  places,  without  regard  to  productivity  or  other 
advantages,  much  less  desirable  than  others. 

It  seems  quite  the  proper  thing  nowadays  to  lay 
every  evil  condition  to  politics  or  graft,  perhaps 
justly  in  many  cases,  but  not  entirely  so  in  regard 
to  the  bad  condition  of  the  dirt  roads,  especially 
during  the  past  Spring.  No  skill  or  care  in  the  road 
work  could  prevent  or  remedy  the  effects  of  the 
snowless  Winter,  when  the  bare  roads  seemed  to 
absorb  what  frost  there  was,  to  thaw  out  slowly 
for  a  month  or  more  in  the  Spring.  This,  with  the 
incessant  rains,  turned  the  roads  into  rivers  of  mud 
for  weeks,  without  much  regard  to  their  usual  con¬ 
dition  or  previous  care.  Again,  as  noted  above,  the 
present-day  traffic  is  very  detrimental  to  the  roads; 
the  heavy  milk  „ms  must  go  through,  and  the 
autos  will  go  through  as  soon  as  possible,  rutting 
them  deeply  and  constantly,  giving  them  no  chance 
to  improve.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  usual 
method  of  working  the  roads  might  be  improved. 
The  road  machine,  under  the  traffic  conditions  of 
25  years  ago,  was  a  great  improvement  over  the 
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plow  and  scraper  method  previously  in  use.  Under 
present  conditions  I  believe  its  use  is  overdone.  The 
usual  procedure  seems  to  be  to  get  over  the  whole 
township  with  the  machine,  treating  all  roads  alike, 
good  and  bad,  and  using  so  much  of  the  road  money 
in  this  expensive  work  that  there  is  little  left,  for 
permanent  or  semi-permanent  improvements.  The 
use  of  the  machine  only  when  and  where  actually 
needed,  the  frequent  use  of  the  road  drag,  more 
attention  given  to  keeping  the  ditches  and  culverts 
in  proper  shape,  and  the  digging  out  of  fast  rocks, 
would  bring  about  much  improvement  with  little  or 
no  increase  in  the  cost.  f.  w.  Parker. 


Preservatives  for  Fence  Posts 

Is  there  any  dip  that  I  can  use  on  such  woods  as 
basswood,  poplar  or  wild  cherry  t!  it  will  hoi))  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  wood  so  they  can  be  used  for  posts?  Of  the 
three  trees,  which  would  be  the  most  durable  after 
treatment?  Gednr  is  getting  beyond  the  poeketbook  of 
the  average  farmer.  c.  E.  j. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  USE  OF  DECAY. — It  has  long  been  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  prevent  the  decay  of  wood.  Its  short 
life  has  been  the  cause  of  much  loss  and  damage, 
not  only  through  the  actual  loss  of  the  lumber,  but 
also  through  injury  to  the  structure  in  which  the 
wood  was  used.  Wood  decay  has  been  found  to  be 
produced  by  a  fungus-like  growth,  the  spores  of 

which  find  lodgment  in  any  little  break  in  the  stir- 
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face  of  the  material.  This  growth  requires  certain 
conditions  of  heat,  moisture  and  air  for  its  develop¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  wood  kept  thoroughly  dry  re¬ 
sists  decay,  and  wood  that  is  kept  saturated  is  also 
little  subject  to  rot.  Wood,  however,  that  is  in  a 
condition  between  these  extremes,  as  is  the  case 
with  a  fence  post,  decays  quite  rapidly.  In  the 
fence  post  conditions  for  decay  are  best  right  at  the 
ground  surface,  the  very  place  where  the  post  has  to 
resist  the  most  stress  and  should  be  the  strongest. 
Above  this  point  it  is  too  dry  to  decay  rapidly,  and 
below  this  zone  it  is  usually  too  wet  and  cool  for 
rapid  decay. 

METHODS  OF  TREATMENT. — Many  substances 
have  been  made  use  of  to  lessen  this  decay;  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  two  methods  followed  being  either  to  sat¬ 
urate  the  wood  in  some  substance  of  a  poisonous 
nature  which  kills  the  spores  of  the  decay-producing 
fungus  and  thus  prevents  its  growth,  or  to  coat  it 
with  a  more  or  less  impervious  material  which  shuts 
out  the  moisture,  keeping  the  wood  dry,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  conditions  unsuitable  for  decay.  Some  of  the 
creosote  oils  (coal  tar  derivatives)  give  very  good 
results  as  preservatives,  as  they  combine  both  the 
fungicidal  and  the  waterproofing  qualities.  In  ad¬ 
dition  they  have  good  penetration  and  remain  long 
on  the  wood.  Two  methods  of  post  treatment  are 
open  to  the  farmer ;  immersion  in  an  open  tank  or 
the  heated  oil  and  the  brush  treatment.  The  tank 
method  is  by  far  the  best,  but  is  not  so  generally 
used  because  of  the  quantity  of  preservative  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  immersion.  The  brush  treatment 
gives  good  results  if  carefully  done,  applying  the 
heated  liquid  by  means  of  wire-bound  brushes  in 
two  or  more  generous  coats,  allowing  the  previous 
coat  to  thoroughly  dry  in  each  case  before  applying 
the  next.  In  either  ease  the  timber  to  be  treated 
should  be  thoroughly  air  dried,  free  from  bark,  and 
pains  taken  to  see  that  all  knots,  checks  and  sappy 
places  are  saturated  . 

RESULTS. — As  to  the  added  length  of  life  to  be 
expected,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  A  letter  from  the 
New  York  Central  people  tells  me  that  they  estimate 
that  such  treatment  prolongs  the  life,  so  far  as  decay 
is  concerned,  of  ties  and  bridge  timbers  about  100 
per  cent.  Their  method  of  treatment,  though  (pres¬ 
sure  tanks),  insures  a  much  deeper  penetration  of 
the  oil -than  it  is  possible  to  get  in  farm  practice.  If 
applied  to  the  butts  only,  with  a  brush,  from  30  to 
(to  posts  may  be  treated  with  a  gallon  of  the  oil, 
the  number  depending  upon  the  kind  of  wood,  size 
of  the  posts,  thoroughness  of  the  job,  etc.,  soft, 
open,  porous  woods  of  course  admitting  deeper  pen¬ 
etration  than  the  denser  varieties.  While  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  economy  of  treating  regular  fencing 
material  in  this  way,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  such 
Avoods  as  wild  cherry,  basswood  and  poplar,  because 
of  their  extreme  susceptibility  to  decay,  would  pay 
for  this  treatment.  A  good  portion  of  the  expense 
of  a  fence  comes  from  the  labor  of  building,  which 
is  the  same,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  posts. 
If  cheap  posts  must  be  used,  set  substantial  steel  or 
concrete  posts  as  end,  brace  and  gate  posts  from 
which  the  fence  may  be  stretched  up  and  suspended, 
using  the  cheap  material  for  line  posts  only,  where 
the  only  purpose  is  to  keep  the  fence  upright,  and 
where  its  decay  will  not  ruin  the  entire  fence. 

r.  H.  s. 
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Raising  Brook  Trout;  Game  Laws 

Can  you  give  mo  any  information  about  raising  brook 
trout,  including  details  about  their  life  habits,  require¬ 
ments  for  success,  marketing  possibilities,  where  to 
obtain  breeding  stock,  etc.  V  Also  any  other  sources  of 
information.  A-  r-  s- 

Willimantic,  Conn. 

Hatching  requirements.— it  is  as  hard 
to  answer  this  question  as  it  might  he  to  tell 
everything  about  raising  chickens  or  cows.  The 
raising  of  any  kind  of  fish  on  a  commercial  scale  is 
as  much  of  a  business  as  dairying  or  fruit-growing. 
A  man  with  a  proper 
pond  and  the  right  kind 
of  a  stream  flowing  into 
it  could  raise  a  few 
hundred  flsli  a  year  for 
home  use  or  local  sale 
with  very  little  cost  or 
trouble  beyond  giving 
them  some  more  food 
than  they  could  get 
from  the  pond.  If  any¬ 
thing  more  elaborate 
than  this  were  intended 
there  must  be  a  rather 
large  outlay  for  perma¬ 
nent  equipment.  A  loca¬ 
tion  must  he  found 
where  there  is  enough 
water  at  all  times  to 
give  a  full  supply  for 

the  hatching  and  rearing  boxes  and  ponds.  It  is 
reported  that  at  least  one  hatchery  in  this  country 
was.  for  political  reasons,  placed  in  a  certain  town 
on  a  stream  so  small  that  wells  liad  to  be  dug  and 
expensive  pumping  machinery  installed  to  keep  up 
the  flow  of  water. 

WIIAT  TROUT  NEED.— The  brook  trout  is  a 
native  of  practically  all  the  streams  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  United  States  where  the  water 
is  not  too  warm.  It  is  also  found  in 
most  of  Canada  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  is  hard  to  separate 
from  several  closely  allied  species 
found  in  the  same  region.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  strains  of  cultivated  trout 
differ  as  much  from  the  ordinary  wild 
fish  as  these  do  from  some  of  the  ones 
that  are  called  species.  The  Annin 
trout,  for  instance,  are  much  more 
stocky  in' appearance  than  those  propa¬ 
gated  by  the  State  of  New  York  up  t<> 
a  few  years  ago.  They  are  notably 
heavier  for  their  length.  Trout  feed 
on  everything  moving  in  the  water  and 
not  too  large.  Mainly,  however,  in 
nature  they  live  on  the  small  insects 
and  crustaceans  which  live  among  the 
stones  and  on  the  water  plants  of  the  streams  and 
ponds.  They  want  their  food  alive,  and  the  test  of 
life  is  motion.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  tales 
of  catching  large  numbers  of  trout  using  black¬ 
berries  as  bait,  and  for  the  fact  that  various  kinds 
of  vegetable  matter  are  usually  found  in  their 
stomachs.  They  are  found  in  all  kinds  of  water, 
from  the  clear  mountain  spring  to  muddy  ponds,  if 
r  h  e  w  a  t  e  r  is  cold 
enough.  Unless  the 
water  is  flowing  very 
swiftly  they  c  a  n  not 
stand  a  temperature 
much  higher  than  60  to 
( I.-)  degrees.  Fish  cul- 
turists  occasionally  tel! 
of  saving  a  lot  of  young 
trout  when  the  water  in 
the  hatchery  supply 
reached  70  degrees  In¬ 
putting  a  very  few  trout 
in  each  box  or  pond 
and  then  giving  them  a 
very  large  supply  of 
water. 

HATCHING.— If  they 


hatch  and  the  fry  drift  down  into  the  pools,  where 
they  stay  until  the  yolk  is  absorbed  before  they 
begin  to  eat.  By  the  end  of  the  first  Summer  they 
will  be  from  three  to  six  inches  long,  and  are  known 
as  fingerl ings.  By  the  end  of  the  second  >ear  they 
should  reach  a  weight  of  about  half  a  pound,  and 
the  third  season  should  bring  them  to  a  pound  if 
the  food  is  where  they  can  get  it.  Except  during 
the  spawning  seasofi  they  will  eat  whenever  they 
can  get  food. 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING. — In  artificial  rearing 
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the  breeding  fish  are  kept  in  ponds  until  ready  to 
spawn.  The  exact  time  can  he  told  only  by  one 
who  has  handled  the  fish  until  he  understands  just 
the  difference  in  appearance  between  a  “ripe”  fish 
and  one  not  quite  ready.  The  beginner  must  expect 
to  injure  many  of  his  fish  and  to  lose  many  eggs 
until  he  learns  just  when  to  try  to  strip  them.  The 
eggs  are  forced  from  the  fish  by  pressure,  and 


Oneida  County  Corn  and  Potato  Clubs.  Fig.  309.  (See  Page  1111) 

caught  in  a  clean  pan  which  has  been  dipped  lit 
water  and  then  emptied.  The  milt  from  the  male 
is  then  forced  into  the  same  pan  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  eggs  by  stirring  them  gently  with 
the  lingers  or  a  feather.  The  eggs  are  then  rinsed 
in  several  changes  of  water  and  allowed  to  stand 
until  they  separate,  when  they  are  no  longer  in 
danger  of  sticking  to  everything  they  may  touch. 
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Farm  Bureau  Director  a*  Dinner  at  Cazenocia.  Fig.  310.  (See  Page  1111) 


have  been  removed  to  rearing  boxes.  The  best  food 
is  liver  which  has  been  run  through  a  meat  chopper 
and  then  strained  through  a  fine  screen  to  take  out 
all  filler.  A  very  small  amount  should  be  spread 
on  Hie  water  each  day  to  test  the -fish,  until  they 
begin  to  eat,  when  they  should  have  a  small  amount 
six  or  eight  times  a  day.  As  they  get  larger  they 
should  be  put  in  ponds  and  fed  regularly.  As  they 
will  be  shy  when  first  put  in  the  ponds  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  much  time  to  the  feeding :  one 
account  says  that  three-quarters  of  an  hour  three 

times  a  day  is  not  too 
much  for  a  pond  hold¬ 
ing  5.000  fish.  The  time 
of  feeding  may  he 
shoi'te  n  e  d  and  tlie 
amount  increased  care¬ 
fully.  but  it  takes  good 
judgment  to  get  the 
right  medium  betweeu 
too  much  and  not 
enough. 

BEGINNING  THE 
WORK. — This  is  a  very 
short  outline  of  a  few 
of  the  things  that  must 
he  done  by  the  fish  cul- 
turist.  It  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  better  for  the 
beginner  to  buy  finger- 
lings  from  some  regular 
dealer  and  later  work  into  the  hatching  end  of  the 
business  if  he  so  wished.  Anyone  wishing  to  start 
in  the  raising  of  fish  for  market  should  visit  some 
of  the  regular  fish  hatcheries  and  see  how  things 
are  done  and  how  the  various  boxes,  trays,  troughs 
and  ponds  are  built  and  kept.  Anyone  with  a  pond 
in  which  the  temperature  of  the  water  does  not  get 
higher  than  about  60  degrees  at  any  time  of  the  year 
can  get  a  few  trout  from  some  dealer, 
put  them  in  the  pond,  feed  them  a  lit¬ 
tle  and  catch  them  either  with  hook 
and  line  or  in  a  net.  and  have  plenty 
of  fish  for  home  use.  and  possibly  some 
for  sale  at  little  cost  of  time  or  money. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  raising  of  a 
large  number  of  trout  as  a  business 
would  require  a  large  expense  for  out¬ 
fit  and  the  whole  time  of  one  or  more 
persons.  As  a  business,  and  run  under 
business  methods,  it  has  already  proved 
profitable,  hut  there  are  so  many  little 
things,  any  one  of  which  might  lose 
the  whole  result  of  a  year's  or  of 
several  seasons’  work,  that  the  begin¬ 
ner  should  be  very  cautious. 

THE  LEGAL  SIDE.— All  this  has 
been  written  without  mention  of  the 
legal  end  of  the  matter.  In  New  York  State  such 
a  business  could  he  carried  on  by  getting  certain 
licenses,  tags,  tagging  machines,  etc-.,  from  the  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  upon  the  payment  of  certain 
fees  and  the  giving  of  bonds,  etc.  I  do  no1-  know 

what  the  rules  are  in  other  States.  Our  own  are 

# 

ridiculous,  and  often  caiise  great  annoyance,  but 
they  were  written  into  the  laws  by  the  efforts  of 

certain  persons  who 
fear  that  making  the 
land-owner  able  to  con¬ 
trol  the  movements  of 
trespassers  may  restrict 
someone's  freedom  of 
action.  They  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the 
easiest  way  to  protect 
our  game  and  fish  is  to 
make  it  profitable  for 
the  land-owners  t<>  have 
them  protected.  At 
present  it  is  a  serious 
liability  for  a  land¬ 
owner  to  have  any  wild 
game  on  his  property.  I 
am  told  that  a  few 


are  to  be  allowed  to  breed  naturally  they  must  have 
a  stream  with  gravelly  riffles  where  there  is  no  silt 
allowed  to  gather  during  the  Winter  months.  In 
late  Summer  or  early  Autumn,  as  the  water  begins 
to  get  cool,  the  fish  work  up  stream  until  suitable 
gravel  bars  are  found.  Here  when  the  water  is 
cool  enough,  the  females  build  their  nests  by  work¬ 
ing  over  the  gravel  and  letting  the  sand  wash  away. 
At  the  proper  time  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  at  once 
fertilized  by  the  milt  which  the  male  spreads  over 
them.  The  movements  of  the  fish  spread  fine  gravel 
over  the  eggs,  and  they  are  ready  to  pass  the  Winter 
before  hatching.  As  the  water  warms  up  the  eggs 


They  are  then  placed  in  the  hatching  trays,  which 
are  put  in  the  troughs  so  that  the  water  must  run 
through  every  tray  as  it  passes  from  one  end  of  the 
trough  to  the  other.  They  must  be  examined  every 
few  days,  and  dead  eggs  picked  out.  In  from  50  to 
125  days,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  the  eggs  will  hatch.  They  are  then  washed 
to  remove  the  shells  and  other-  asV;  and  put  hack 
in  the  hatching  trays  until  the  yolk  is  absorbed, 
which  will  be  in  25  to  40  days,  according  to 
temperature. 

FEEDING  THE  BABIES.— About  the  time  the 
yolk  is  absorbed  they  will  begin  to  feed  and  should 


years  ago  a  certain  member  of  a  legislative  body 
told  some  of  his  constituents  that  if  any  of  them 
wished  to  go  to  the  expense  of  hiring  a  game  pro¬ 
tector  for  their  farms  he  would  see  to  it  that  such 
protector  was  made  a  special  deputy  sheriff.  Such 
a  plan  might  be  all  right  if  the  farmers  in  a  section 
bounded  by  certain  roads  could  be  got  to  unite  on 
it.  In  our  case  it  would  require  the  united  action 
of  about  12  property  owners  to  take  care  of  part 
of  our  farm  and  the  rest  of  the  land  inside  of  a 
certain  loop  of  road.  If  we  could  get  these  owners 
together  we  might  incorporate  ourselves  as  a  game 
park,  and  rent  out  to  some  club  which  would  take 
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over  the  care  of  protecting  us,  but  there 
seems  no  immediate  prospect  of  suc-h 
action.  In  the  meantime  we  can  only 
hope  that  the  game  will  not  get  too 
numerous  on  our  land. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

SOME  LINES  ABUNDANT  AND  LOWER.  THE 
TUZZLING  TOMATO  OUTLOOK. 

The  most  interesting  feature  recently 
in  the  leading  lines  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  is  the  increasing  volume  of 
peaches,  melons  and  cantaloupes,  at¬ 
tended.  excepting  cantaloupes,  with  a 
downward  trend  of  prices  as  a  result  of 
heavy  offerings. 

HEAVY  DEMAND  FOR  BEST  QUALITY. 

Cantaloupes,  although  in  enormous 
supply,  seem  to  be  well  taken  at  prices 
which  must  be  very  profitable  to  growers, 
although  below  the  very  high  prices  of 
last  season.  The  active  market  for  the 
heavy  shipments  received  seems  to  be  a 
resul  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
Southern  California  crop,  which  will 
amount  probably  close  to  S.OOO  carloads, 
or  considerably  more  than  one-half  of 
the  cantaloupe  output.  This  outcome 
suggests  an  almost  unlimited  market  for 
really  choice  fruit  products.  For  the 
season  as  a  whole  the  cantaloupe  price 
has  been  fairly  close  to  last  year's  level 
and  has  even  reached  higher  points  at 
times,  especially  so  at  the  opening  of  the 
season.  Cantaloupes  are  coming  in  in 
moderate  quantities  also  from  the  East¬ 
ern  States  as  far  north  as  Virginia,  but 
these  sections  now  rank  far  below  the 
West  as  shippers  of  this  product. 

NO  LACK  OF  GENERAL  SUPPLIES. 

The  heavy  shipments  of  these  three 
lines  just  mentioned  in  addition  to  a 
considerable  increase  in  shipments  of  po¬ 
tatoes  from  the  Virginia  section  have 
brought  the  total  carlot  movement  again 
above  the  10.000  per  week  line,  the  gains 
of  these  three  or  four  lines  more  than  off¬ 
setting  decreases  in  most  other  fruits 
and  vegetables,  which  are  now  at  low- 
mark  as  far  as  concerns  movement  to 
distant  markets.  Of  course  the  markets 
are  well  supplied  at  this  season  with 
nearby  stock,  and  for  that  reason  do  not 
draw  so  heavily  from  distant  producing 
sections  as  they  do  early  in  the  season. 
Carlot  shipments  give  a  fairly  good  idea 
of  the  amount  of  produce  available  and 
it  appears  that  notwithstanding  the 
lighter  acreage  in  many  lines  this  year 
the  shipments  are  coming  in  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  they  did  a  year  ago. 
Decreases  in  cabbage,  beans,  peas,  let¬ 
tuce  and  miscellaneous  lines  being  offset 
by  heavy  gains  in  melons,  onions,  etc. 
Potatoes  are  in  light  acreage  this  year, 
but  shipments  are  now  in  about  the  same 
volume  as  a  year  ago. 

TRICES  MOSTLY  HIGHER  THAN  LAST 
SEASON. 

As  compared  with  last  year,  prices  of 
tomatoes,  potatoes  and  onions  are  slightly 
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higher  and  watermelons  about  the  same 
ae  a  year  ago.  when  they  were  selling  at 
$.'100  to  $500  per  carload  of  about  1.000 
melons.  The  present  range  is  about  $100 
higher,  at  $400  to  $600.  including  the 
principal  northern  and  western  cities.  No 
1  Virginia  potatoes  a  year  ago  were  sell¬ 
ing  $5.25  to  $6.50  a  barrel  for  best 
grades.  This  year  the  range  at  about 
the  middle  of  July  was  $4  to  $7.  prices 
above  $6  applying  to  Middle  Western 
markets  only.  It  appears  that  the  South¬ 
western  crop,  which  usually  sends  heavy 
supplies  to  Middle  Western  markets,  is 
insufficient  this  year,  and  Virginia  pota¬ 
toes  are  drawn  upon  to  a  considerable 
extent,  thus  increasing  the  price  of  all 
stock  in  Western  markets  owing  to 
heavier  cost  of  transportation. 

PRICES  OF  ONIONS  AND  THE  OUTLOOK. 

Onions  from  Virginia  and  New  Jersey 
were  selling  a  year  ago  at  $1.50  to  $2.25 
per  hamper;  this  year  the  range  is  $2  50 
to  $3.25.  Georgia  Elberta  peaches  a 
year  ago  were  selling  in  city  markets  at 
$2  to  $2  50  per  bushel  or  per  six-basket 
carrier.  This  year  the  price  started  high, 
hut  declined  quite  steadily,  and  ranged 
$2  to  $3  the  second  week  in  July.  Scat¬ 
tered  reports  continue  to  suggest  that  the 
Northern  onion  acreage  will  be  somewhat 
reduced.  The  loss  is  not  too  great,  hut 
the  decline  seems  quite  general  in  leading 
Eastern  and  Middle  Western  onion  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  The  Michigan  onion 
acreage,  the  latest  to  report,  seems  to  be 
about  five  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 
Some  reductions  are  also  reported  at  the 
heavy  onion  producing  sections  of  New 
York.  <  )hio  and  Massachusetts.  Weather 
conditions  the  early  part  of  the  season 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  re¬ 
duction.  According  to  present  conditions 
neither  acreage  nor  yield  per  acre  will 
he  equal  to  last  year,  but  the  crop  still 
may  be  a  heavy  one  as  compared  with 
most  years.  There  is  considerable  agita¬ 
tion  for  co-operative  or  .  general  storage 
facilities  in  the  leading  onion  sections. 
California  is  the  leading  shipping  State. 
I)  combines  early  and  late  varieties  and 
ships  the  year  around,  not  competing  at 
any  time  very  severely  with  other  stock 
in  Eastern  markets.  Massachusetts 
ranked  second  as  a  shipping  State  last 
season  and  New  York  third.  States 
which  are  rapidly  becoming  heavy  ship¬ 
pers  are  Colorado.  Minnesota  and  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  range  of  prices  of  Northern 
onions  throughout  the  season  has  been 
fairly  good.  Eastern  yellow  stock  began 
in  September  at  an  average  in  leading 
city  markets  of  about  $2  per  cwt.  The 
high  point  was  reached  at  about  the 
niddle  of  May.  at  $4.50  to  $7.50,  which 
was  practically  the  close  of  the  season. 
The  range  did  not  at  any  time  go  much 
below  the  opening  figures,  although  in 
October  the  average  descended  to  about 
$1.50.  After  that  improvement  was 
quite  steady.  East  season.  101 7-101 S. 
the  top  price  in  late  Fall  averaged  about 
$3  per  cwt..  and  the  extremely  low  prices 
reached  in  the  Spring  of  that  season  are 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  onion 
growers. 

THE  TOMATO  SITUATION. 

This  is  Tatber  interesting  because  of 
its  uncertainty.  The  Government  has 
large  stocks  of  canned  tomatoes  which 
will  not  be  wanted  for  the  army.  At 
first  it  was  announced  that  the  canned 
goods  would  he  held  until  wanted,  but 
recently  the  Government  has  been  selling 
these  stocks  at  auction  at  low  prices 
compared  with  the  regular  market.  The 
result  has  been  to  cause  hesitation  among 
canners  and.  in  most  sections,  they  have 
as  a  general  rule  refused  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  with  growers  at  anything  like  the 
prices  the  growers  ask.  This  policy  re¬ 
sulted  in  reduction  of  setting  and  the  de¬ 
crease  was  made  still  greater  in  some 
sections  by  scarcity  of  plants  Fanners 
seem  to  ho  paying  $13  to  $20  per  ton 
to  growers,  both  East  and  West.  The 
demand  in  the  city  markets  has  been  good 
and  prices  were  high  for  the  large  ship¬ 
ments  from  Texas.  Tennessee  and  Miss¬ 
issippi.  growers  receiving  equivalent  to 
$2  to  $3  per  bushel  for  the  best  stock. 
Since  the  greater  part  of  the  Northern 
crop  is  used  for  canning  (lie  problem 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  policy  of  the  can¬ 
ners.  and  whether  they  will  buy  freely 
or  will  reduce  the  canning  output  so 
much  as  to  throw  a  larger  proportion 
than  usual  of  the  crop  upon  the  general 
market.  G.  B.  F. 


The  farmers  around  here  have  planted 
more  corn  than  I  have  ever  seen  before, 
and  the  outlook  for  same  seems  very  good. 
For  silage  corn  we  use  the  Northern  seed 
and  field  corn.  We  use  the  native  white 
flint,  as  others  would  not  mature  here  in 
time.  The  outlook  of  the  crop  on  my 
own  farm  is  better  this  year  than  ever 
before ;  also  oats  and  the  hay  crop.  b.  k. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Hay  and  wheat  will  be  extra  good. 
The  fruit  crop  very  poor ;  not  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  a  crop  of  apples.  Store's 
pay  for  butter  40c.  eggs  42c.  strawberries 
20c.  Wool  started  at  52c  and  58c  is  now 
offered.  Heavy  thunder  shower  last  week 
washed  the  roads  so  they  are  very  rough. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa.  A.  J.  M. 

Corn.  $1.80;  wheat,  $2.70;  rye.  $1.60; 
farmers’  butter.  58c;  eggs,  46c.  Wheat 
looks  No.  1  and  promises  a  good  yield. 
Grass  i«  extra  good;  haying  in  full  pro¬ 
gress  just  now.  Oat  fields  look  fair;  oats 
are  long  in  the  straw  and  a  little  rusty. 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.  c.  L.  P.  w. ' 
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You  Hesitate  to  Give 
Coffee  to  Children 

Then  why  give  it  to  grown 
folks?  You  can  pleasa  ntly 
solve  the  question  of  a 
table  drink  by  giving  all 
the  family 

Postum  Cereal 

Boiled  full  1  5  minutes  after 
boiling  begins,  it  tastes 
much  like  superior  coffee. 

It’s  an  economy. 

At  Grocers. 

Two  sizes,  usually  sold  at  15c  and  25c 
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PURE  ROSEN  RYE 

(Remember  Rye  cross-fertilizes) 

So  get  pure  seed 

AND 

RED  ROCK  WHEAT  | 

Developed  at  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station 

Inspected  and  Registered  by  the 
Michigan  Crop  Improvement  Association 
Ask  your  dealer  or  county  agent. 
Demand  Pure  Inspected  Seed. 

If  you  can’t  get  it  locally,  write  to 
J.  W.  Nicolson,  Sec’y  East  Lansing,  Michigan 


16%  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

STRAIGHT  CAR  LOADS 
Also  Nitrate  ol  Soda,  Potash 

and 

Mixed  Fertilizers 

Largest  shippers  in  middle  west 
Write  us  for  prices 

EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  CANTON,  OHIO,  Depl.  R 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CAL'LIt  LOWER,  CA  Till  AUK,  R  RUSSELS  SI»KOCTS,  CELERY, 
KALE,  PARSLEY,  ASPARAGUS,  IlHUIlAllIt  PLANTS. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Runner  and  Pot  grown 
plants  that  will  Lear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  KASI'IIEII- 
RY,  RLACKBEKRV.  CtlOSKRERRY.  <  i  lilt  A  ST,  GRAVE  PLANTS, 
Fill' IT  A  Nil  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Sllltl  Its.  Catalogue  fie.- . 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  Now  York 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  SRAUL\  d„TasS 

and  other  varieties.  $1.50  per  L000;  $12.50  per 
10.1100.  TOMATO  PLANTS— Best  kinds.  *3  per  1,000. 

CAULIFLOWER,  EGG  PLANTS  AND  PEPPERS— 8-1  per  1.000. 
CELERY — leading  varieties,  #1.25  per  1.000.  .Send 
for  list.  -  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Iiristol,  Pa. 


AI.SIKF,  and  TIMOTHY  Mixod-Best  andChcapestSecding  known. 
A  wonderful  bargain.  Better  than  Timothy  for  hay  and  pasture.  • 
Get  our  free  samples  and  special  prices  to-day.  Wo  guarantee 
to  eavo  you  money  on  all  grass  and  field  seeds  and  wo  is'.tar- 
antee  quality.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  to-day — STJtlfi. 

DAVE  PECK  SEED  CO.-Dept.  17  EVANSVILLE:  jND. 


SWEET  POTATO  Plants  $:t.G5  thousand,  express. 


HARRY  L.  SQUIRES 


l"'< 

Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-  LongIslandSEEDCORN  WHUE  DENT 

J.  CODIIINGTON,  -  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 


Crimson  Clover  High  Test  Seed 

11.70  Bush.  Blip  in.  LAYTON  S  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Georgetown,  Del, wire 


4-Yr.  Asparagus  Roots  tTEXia SW 

press.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  New  York 


ARRISONS*  NURSERIE  ip| 

Fruit  Trees  Budded  from  Bearing?  Orchards. 

Beach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  quince, 
grape-vine*,  strawberry  plants,  raspberries. 
blackberries,  evergreens  and  shade  trees.  K.  1cm 

Catalog  free.  box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


Cabbage  andCelery  Plants 

Golden  Self -oTeiiehinir  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen. 
Giant  Pascal.  50c  per  100;  300  for  SI;  500.S1.50;  S2  50 
per  1,000.  Cabbage.  S2  per  1.000.  Celery,  5,000  fnrSlO. 
Prepaid.  List  free.  W  S.  FORD  &  SON,  Hartly,  Delaware 


Lale  Cabbage  Plants  Sn rehead  and  American 

Savoy  (Si  88c.  per  1.000  ;  39  tor  10.000;  $85  for  1 00. owl. 
Plants  Ready  June  10  to  Aug.  10.  S.  A.  YIKDI.N,  llartly, Del. 


Apple  BARRELS 

onglily  seasoned  material.  ItOBT.  LILLIES,  Medina,  ,N.  Y. 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden 

By  Mrs,  //.  R.  Ely  $1-75 
Old  Time  Gardens 

By  A.  M .  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 

Haunts  By  M.  O.  Wright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Duggar  1*60 

For  Sal *  b\t 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30tli  St..  N.  Y. 


Lovett’s  Pol  Grown  Strawberry  Plants 


give  a  crop  of  finest  berries  from  two  to  ten  months  from  planting— the  Everbearing  varieties 
in  two  months;  the  others  the  following  June.  Dimes  paid  for  them  quickly  turn  to  dollars; 
dollars  to  eagles.  Many  kinds  adapted  to  all  soils,  ripening  from  earliest  to  latest,  including 
the  invaluable  Van  Eleet  Hybrids  and  the  best  Everbearing  varieties.  Sure  to  live  and  succeed. 

Our  Booklet  No.  2  gives  full  instructions  for  planting  and 
culture,  descriptions  and  illustrations.  It  is  FREE. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Inc.  Box  162  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 

Strawberry  Specialists  for  forty-one  years 

. —  . . ■■  * 
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What  Do  \  ou  Know 
About  Tamarack  ? 

Have  you  ever  tried  Tam¬ 
arack  for  any  purpose  what¬ 
soever?  Do  you  know  that 
it  will  serve  you  as  a  timber 
of  general  utility.  Do  you 
know  that  its  straight, 
strong  growth  makes  it  an 
ideal  fence  post? 

We  have  information  from 
reliable  sources  regarding  the 
durability  of  Tamarack  posts. 
We  can  give  you  information 
derived  from  personal  obser¬ 
vation  and  experiences. 

Wc  visited  the  immense  Tam¬ 
arack  forests  and  inspected 
fences  built  from  Tamarack 
posts  on  which  we  have  affi¬ 
davits  as  to  their  serviceability, 
and  we  want  you  to  know  what 
we  found  out.  This  you  can 
learn  in  our  book.  “Collected  In¬ 
formation  On  Durability  of 
Tamarack.”  This  book  is  free. 
Wc  have  tried  to  reach  every 
dealer  to  supply  him  with  this 
book.  Ask  your  dealer  for  one. 
If  he  cannot  furnish  it.  write 
to  us;  we  will  send  it  prepaid  by 
mail.  Address. 

UNION  CEDAR  COMPANY 

Second  National  Bank  Bldg. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Protect  Your  Implements 


USTUS  covers  protect  implements  from  rain.  dust, 
dew  and  moisture.  Waterproof,  water-repellent  and 
weather-resisting  grades,  each  trademarked  and 
guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  refunded.  Write  us 
for  free  illustrated  booklet  and  special  offer.  Good 
dealers  wanted  on  exclusive  agency  plan. 

Dafoe-EusticeCo.  1166  W.Jefferson.Detroit.Mich. 


UsTuS 


Covers  Them  All 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil¬ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil¬ 
ing  System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre¬ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 


Kodakers — Get  Acquainted! 


Developing  and  Printing  by  our  NU-TONE 
Process.  Largest  laboratory  in  New  York 
Sizes:  Vest Pkt.  2gx3g  2!,x4!I  3Xx4}i  3gx5M 

DevTg6exp.  .05  .05  .05  -10  .10 

Printing  ca.  .03  .03  .03  .04  .04 

8x10  mounted  enlargement  35c.  All  work  prepaid 
“SCHULTZ  ”  PHOTO  SHOP,  122  Nassau  St..  New  York 


Farm 


QO  A  erne  miles.  Port  Jervis,  Orange 
9  0  HCico  ^  Y-;  h:  mile  Huguenot: 
mostly  level  state  road:  7-room  house,  a 
barns:  fair  condition.  S7.500  ;  possession  at  once. 
Easy  terms.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford.  Oranne  Co.,N.  Y. 


We  can  sell  any  farm  that  is 
priced  right.  Submit  full  details. 

K.  K.  SLOCUM,  1  4  1  Broadway.  New  York  City 


i /ranis,  Slason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  one 
AgeniS,  Saturday.  Protits,  $1.60  each.  Square  Deal. 
Particulars FBEk.  RUSLER  COMPANY,  Johnstown,  onto 


UADUPQTPO  Omt  man.  one  hor so.  ono  row. 
Belt  Gathering-  Fquul  to  a  Horn 
Binder.  Sold  direct  to  Farmer*  for 22  yr».  Only  $25 
with  fodder  binder.  Free  Catalog  showing  pictures 

of  Harvester.  PROCESS  CORN  HARVESTER  CO.,  Sallna.  Mans. 


Get  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm- 
entrants  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Melrose.  Ohio 


—  -  — -  - 

Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Waffs 


Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 

. .  . . . -  - 


Binder  Twine 


Burning  Wheat  Stubble 

Last  Fall  I  had  a  piece  of  land  with  a 
heavy  crop  of  wheat.  I  burnt  the  stub¬ 
ble.  Did  it  injure  the  land  to  burn  the 
stubble  for  the  next  crop  of  wheat,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  plow  the  stubble  un¬ 
der?  My  neighbor  says  I  injured  the 
land  by  burning  the  stubble.  j.  o. 

Peterson,  Utah. 

On  most  land  it  is  far  better  to  plow 

the  stubble  under  and  into  the  soil. '  This 

adds  organic  matter  which  is  badly  needed 

in  most  soils.  Burning  the  stubble  on  the 

ground  destroys  this  organic  matter,  and 

also  drives  away  the  nitrogen.  In  old  j 

English  farming  on  heavy  clay  lands 

there  used  to  be  a  practice  called  “paring  j 

and  burning.”  In  this  the  soil  was  spad-  ! 

ed  up  into  chunks  which  were  dried  and 

burned  until  they  would  break  up  fine. 

This  was  thought  to  improve  certain  hard 

soils,  but  in  general  the  plan  of  burning 

the  stubble  is  a  mistake. 

— 

Cover  Crop  for  Hand  Cultivation 

In  using  rye  sis  a  cover  crop  and  plow¬ 
ing  it  under  in  the  Spring,  I  find  time  in 
my  garden  of  a  half  acre  whatever  is 
gained  by  this  crop  is  no  offset  to  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  cultivating  the  ground  with 
a  wheel  hoe.  Is  there  any  crop  that  will 
hold  the  top  soil  from  blowing  away  in 
the  Winter,  and  yet  leave  the  land  in 
shape  for  easy  cultivation  with  hand 
tools?  w.  s.  II. 

Morgauville,  N.  J. 

Crimson  clover  and  turnips  will  give  a 
fair  crop,  but  it  will  not  always  live 
through  the  Winter.  Bye  alone  or  with 
clover  is  best  for  your  purpose,  but  any 
long  crop  plowed  under  will  interfere 
somewhat  with  the  wheel  hoe.  We  have 
found  it  an  advantage  in  such  cases  to  cut 
the  rye,  let  it  wilt  a  couple  of  days  and 
then  plow  under  deeply,  raking  the  rye 
into  the  furrows. 


Disinfectant;  Analysis  of  Wood  Ashes 

1.  Would  you  give  a  formula  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  disinfectant  and  lice  and  mite  killer 
for  use  in  poultry  buildings?  2.  Also 
give  the  chemical  analysis  of  wood  ashes. 

E.  R. 

1.  Probably  a  strong  solution  of  lime- 
sulphur,  thoroughly  sprayed  all  over  the 
inside  of  the  house,  will  take  care  of  the 
hen  lice.  We  should  repeat  this  several 
times.  In  order  to  handle  the  red  mites 
we  would  paint  the  undersides  of  the  roosts 
and  the  connection  of  the  roosts  with  the 
house,  with  some  thick  and  heavy  fat, 
like  tallow,  or  a  combination  of  beeswax, 
fallow  and  lard.  Melt  this  and  paint  the 
inside  of  the  roosts  as  you  would  apply 
any  other  paint.  This  will  keep  the 
mites  from  working.  2.  An  average  sam¬ 
ple  of  unleached  wood  ashes  will  show 
about  100  ltis.  potash.  40  lbs.  phosphoric 
acid  and  000  lbs.  of  lime  to  the  ton. 


Lime  on  Strawberries 

I  find  that  authorities  differ  in  agricul¬ 
ture..  as  in  all  other  matters.  For  in¬ 
stance.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  time  and  again 
advised  that  on  no  account  should  straw¬ 
berries  be  planted  upon  limed  ground,  and 
if  flit*  ground  lias  been  limed,  that  a  cover 
crop  should  he  first  sown  and  plowed  uu- 
der.  The  Horticultural  Department  here 
advises  just  the  reverse.  An  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  It.  X.-Y.  last  Summer 
along  these  lines,  and  1  at  once  cut  it  out 
and  forwarded  it  to  the  department,  at 
tin'  same  time  drawing  their  attention  to 
their  pamphlet  on  strawberries,  which 
advocates  tin  use  of  lime.  The  answer 
that  1  received  was  that  “It  is  quite  true 
that  some  authorities  do  not  approve  of 
the  use  of  lime,  but  we  still  hold  that  it 
is  necessary  and  beneficial.”  So  you  see 
when  doctors  disagree  the  patient  dies  1 

British  Columbia.  f.  ii.  d. 

Xot  always!  Sometimes  he  asserts  him¬ 
self.  uses  his  common  sense,  takes  the  ad¬ 
vice  which  seems  sensible — and  gets  well ! 
The  R.  N.-Y.  never  lays  down  any  dog¬ 
matic  rules  about  treating  the  soil.  We 
have  raised  strawberries  for  2.5  years, 
and  tried  all  sorts  of  methods  and  all 
kinds  of  fertilizers.  Whenever  we  used 
lime  or  planted  in  an  alkaline  soil  we  in¬ 
variably  found  that  the  crop  was  injured. 
The  plants  did  not  respond,  but  were  in¬ 
ferior  in  size  and  in  product.  Many  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  to  learn  the 
lime*  requirements  of  various  crops.  The 
great  majority  of  them  show  that  the 
strawberry  prefers  an  acid  soil.  We 
think  the  varieties  differ  somewhat  in  this 
respect — like  varieties  of  apples  or  of  corn 
hut  in  general  the  strawberry  is  not  a 
lime-loving  plant.  We  have  often  called 
for  reports  on  this,  and  00  per  cent  of 
them  have  agreed  that  lime  and  wood 
ashes  should  not  be  used  directly  on  the 
berries.  It  is  evident  that  “great  minds 
differ”  and  sometimes  small  minds  have 
the  same  liabit.  Lime  is  wonderful  for 
most  soils  and  crops,  but  we  would  not 
use  it  on  strawberries. 


The  Barrett  Company,  largest  manufacturers  of 
roofing  materials  in  the  world,  brought  out  these 
Everlastic  Roofings  to  meet  the  need  for  practical, 
durable  and  artistic  roofings  for  steep-roofed  build¬ 
ings  at  low  cost. 

Among  the  Everlastic  Roofings  described  below, 
you  will  find  types  suitable  for  every  building  on  the 
farm,  from  your  home,  on  which  you  naturally  want 
a  roof  with  a  little  color  and  “class,”  to  the  humblest 
shed  or  chicken-coop,  where  serviceability  is  the 
consideration. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles  ( 4-in-One ) 
—Made  of  high-grade  felt  thorough¬ 
ly  water-proofed  and  surfaced  wit.' 
crushed  slate  in  beautiful  natural 
slate  colors,  either  red  or  green.  Laid 
in  strips  of  four  shingles  in  one  at  far 
less  cost  in  labor  and  time  than  for 
wooden  shingles.  Gives  you  a  roof  o: 
artistic  beauty  worthy  of  the  finest 
buildings,  and  one  that  resists  fire 
and  weather.  Needs  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Rooting— 

A  high-grade  roll  roofing,  surfaced 

with  genuine  crushed  slate  in  two  Everlastic  Tylihe  Shingles — Made  o: 
natural  shades,  red  or  green.  Needs  the  same  durable  slate  -  surfaced 
no  painting.  Handsome  enough  for  (red  or  green  [  material  as  Everlastic 
a  home,  economical  enough  for  a  Multi-Shingles  but  cut  into  individu. 
barn  or  garage.  Combines  real  pro-  al  shingles.  8xl234  inches.  Laid  like 
tection  against  fire  with  beauty.  wooden  shingles  but  cost  less  per 
Nails  and  cement  with  each  roll.  year  of  service.  Need  no  painting. 

Write  for  free  booklets  today. 


mam 


Everlastic  “ Rubber ”  Roofing  —  A 
recognized  standard  among  “rub¬ 
ber”  roofings.  Famous  for  its  du¬ 
rability.  Made  of  high-grade  water¬ 
proofing  materials,  it  defies  wind 
and  weather  and  insures  dry,  com¬ 
fortable  buildings  under  all  weather 
conditions.  Nails  and  cement  with 
each  roll. 


%  Company 


THE  BARRETT  CO.,  Limited : 
Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 

Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 


£  Get 
f  Bigges 


Get  These 


Biggest  t 
Profits 


Big  crops,  • 
tremendous 
demand,  and 
high  prices 
maka  this 
year  a 
record  profit 
year  for 
balers.  Cash 
in  biggest, 
by  getting  a 
Sandwich 
outfit. Write, 

V 


Facts  ! 


Write  today!  Learn  why  the  Sandwich  balea 
2  to  8  extra  tons  per  day  without  extra  labor 
expense — saving  $4  to  $16  per  day  on  labor 
alone .  Enables  operators  to  bale  20  to  40  tons 
per  day  and  make  $10  to  $25  clear  profit  per 
day  easy 


Supply  own  motor  power,  solid  steel:  *  ‘break 
proof  ‘.gas  or  kerosene  fuel;  hopper  cooled; 
magneto.  Tremendous  pow  er  to  handle  hay. 
alfalfa  or  straw.  Friction  clutch  on  pre*s  and 
other  improvements.  Wonderful  success. 
Write  for  new  Book  "Tons  Tell”;  guarantee 
and  full  details  FREE.  Address 
SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Wood  Street  Sandwich,  |l|. 

\  SIMPLE  STRONG 

OIL  ENGINE 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 

Freight 
Paid 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crinip.  Corru¬ 
gated.  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings.  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direet  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 


Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
jtrotits.  Ask  for  Book 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

223  273  (hie  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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Your  Bond  of  Tire  Quality 


QUALITY  is  the  first  thing  to  consider  in  tires.  Buy  them  on 
the  basis  of  their  yield— in  mileage— just  as  you  buy  seeds  on 
the  basis  of  their  yield — in  crops. 

Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord  Tires  and  Racine  Country  Road  Tires 
are  quality-bonded  by  the  Extra  Tests  to  which  they  are  subjected 
in  Racine  Rubber  Company  factories. 

Racine  Multi- Mile  Cord  Tires 

Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord  Tires  are  featured  by  the  Racine  Absorbing  Shock  Strip 

_ extra  strip  of  blended  rubber,  welding  tread  and  carcass,  and  so  compounded 

that  it  completely  absorbs  the  jars  and  jolts  of  the  road.  1  hey  are  l.i.leage 
wonders — leaders  of  the  whole  cord  tire  field. 

Racine  Country  Road  Tires 

Racine  Country  Road  Tires— 5000-mile  guarantee  — are  specially  designed 
for  country  road  use.  They  are  rugged,  wear-resisting  tires— bu.lt  to  stand 
hard  knocks. 

Use  Racine  Extra  Tested  Tires  and  save  money. 

For  $our  own  protection  be  certain  every 
Racine  Tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 

Racine  Rubber  Company  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Pay  Nothing 

Until  60  Days 

Now  is  the  time  you  need  a  (food,  reliable  sprayer  for  fruit  trees, 
vines  shrubbery;  forwhite-washini?  barns,  chicken  houses,  hog  sheds, 
etc  Here’s  a  sprayer  that  will  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  quickly 
and  pay  for  itself  in  increased  profits.  Prove  it  at  our  risk.  Just  send 
coupon— no  money— and  we  will  ship  sprayer  promptly.  Use  it  30 
days  free.  If  you  then  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  payment 
in  00  days,  balance  in  00-day  payments,  giving  you  nearly  a 

Full  Year  to  Pay 

Majestic  Cnyoi/PI' 
Aii-Purpose  ^|irdycr 

This  hand  sprayer  is  just  what  you  want  if  you  haven’t  enough 
work  to  keep  a  power  sprayer  busy.  Working  parts  made  of  brass. 
Specially  constructed  pump  with  high  grade  4-ply  rubber  tubing. 
Automatic  shut-off  nozzle  v/ith  non-clog  spring  cap.  Light  convent- 
ent.  Easily  taken  apart  for  cleaning.  Contents  kept  continually  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  Sprays  to  the  last  drop. 

rnrr  Book  of  Farm  Necessities 

■"  bT  I"  Shows  wonderful  bargainsln  gas  engines,  ereiun  sc)i- 

I  IIIbIm  unitors,  drills,  cultivators,  saw  frames,  circular  saws, 
feed  cookers,  paints,  rooting,  etc.  Write  postal  for  free  copy. 
g-. r.  coupon  today  for  this  sprayer  and  take  nearly  a  year 
dC/VLf  to  pay  if  you  like  it.  Just  the  coupon.  No  money. 

- THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY - 

4019  LaSalle  St.,  Oopt.  1776  Chicugo 

Send  sprayer  No.  453AMA40.  If  satisfactory  I  will  pay  *2.00  in  CO  days, 
balance  in  tio'day  payments  of  t2.0t)  each  until  price  of  *6.05  is  paid.  Other¬ 
wise  1  will  return  it'i  n  30  days  and  you  pay  transportation  both  ways. 
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BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 


Animal  Breeding,  Shaw .  1.50 

Breeding  Farm  Animals,  Marshall....  2.00 
Principles  of  Breeding,  Davenport. .  .  .  3.00 
Study  of  Breeds,  Shaw .  1.50 


Cheese  Making,  Decker .  1.75 

Business  of  Dairying,  Lane .  1.25 

Dairy  Bacteriology.  Conn .  1.25 

Dairy  Chemistry,  Snyder .  1.00 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30  TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Things  to  Eat 


Feeding  the  Hired  Man 

Part  I. 


|  We  have  had  a  number  of  questions 
about  feeding  hired  men — what  to  give 
them  and  how  to  serve  it.  The  following 
is  written  on  a  truck  farm  in  New  Jersey 
where  a  number  of  hands  are  employed. 
Miss  Hickman  has  provided  food  for  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  different  hired  men  during 
the  past  10  years.] 

Feeding  for  Results. — To  feed  these 
men  correctly  should  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  investment,  just  the  same  as  we 
study  fertilizers  for  relative  crops  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  the  best  results.  Labor  is  one 
of  the  most  expensive  and  important 
items  of  farm  work.  Without  happy,  con¬ 
tented  labor,  the  work  cannot  be  well 
done.  It  is,  therefore,  surprising  that  not 
only  the  feeding  but  the  housing,  the 
spirit,  the  comfort  and  health  of  hired 
help  does  not  receive  more  cheerful  at¬ 
tention.  There  is  scarcely  anything  that 
will  breed  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
hired  men  on  the  farm  quicker  than  im¬ 
proper  or  begrudged  feeding.  Nice  table¬ 
cloths,  silverware  and  dishes,  if  the  dishes 
are  full  of  something  good,  are  appreciat¬ 
ed  by  the  men,  but  what  they  want  more 

particularly  is  quantity,  quantity,  quan¬ 
tity  of  plain  satisfying  food.  Just  a 
quantity  of  food,  however,  will  come  very 
far  from  filling  the  bill  correctly.  There 
must  he  a  variety  and  good  combination 
of  foods.  One  must  study  to  not  only 
satisfy  and  please  the  men,  but  to  keep 
them  in  good  health.  Where  four  or  five 
men  are  kept  the  pots  and  cooking  uten¬ 
sils  should  be  restaurant  size.  The  men 
will  not  consume  all  tiiat  is  cooked  each 
time  in  these  utensils,  hut  if  such  vessels 
are  employed,  cooking  for  the  hired  help 
can  be  managed  so  that  it  is  not  a  bug¬ 
bear.  A  lot  of  trouble  with  hired  help 
originates  right  in  the  farmer’s  kitchen. 
It  seems  to  be  too  much  trouble  for  many 
women  to  cook  enough,  or  to  cook  suit¬ 
able  and  attractive  things  for  hired  help, 
and  still  they  are  terribly  necessary  if  a 
season’s  work  is  to  spell  success.  When 
this  is  considered  the  helper  in  the  kitch¬ 
en  becomes  a  vital  partner.  Cooking  on 
the  farm  is  an  important  part  of  the  bus¬ 
iness,  and  when  it  is  so  considered  if  one 
is  heart  and  soul  in  the  work  to  cook  for 
these  men  becomes  a  pleasure.  It  can  be 
made  more  of  a  pleasure  when  one  re¬ 
members  that  most  of  them  are  homeless 
and  friendless,  dull  and  weary,  with  lack 
of  almost  every  advantage  and  comfort, 
and  have  seldom  in  all  their  lives  had 
anyone  make  the  least  special  little  effort 
to  please  them. 

Breakfast.-— For  breakfast  I  serve  a 
medium-size  dish  of  cereal  to  each  man 
and  put  a  pitcher  of  milk  on  the  table. 
By  the  time  they  have  finished  this  I 
have  ready  a  big  panful  of  fried  potatoes, 
made  bright,  light,  brown  and  crisp  by 
using  crisco.  homemade  lard  or  bacon 
drippings.  No  cold,  heavy  or  soggy  po¬ 
tatoes  permitted  around  here.  That  might 
give  them  indigestion,  and  they  would  not 
feel  like  working  with  a  vim.  With  the 
potatoes  I  serve  two  eggs,  or  one  egg  and 
a  medium-sized  piece  of  ham.  fried  pork 
or  bacon.  I  buy  the  best  coffee,  and  the 
men  have  one  or  two  cups.  For  dinner 
and  supper  I  serve  one  cup  of  tea  or 
chocolate,  and  for  supper  put  a  glass  of 
milk  around  in  addition.  For  cereals  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weather  I  use  oatmeal,  corn- 
meal.  cream  of  wheat,  etc.  During  warm 
weather  T  use  shredded  wheat,  corn  flakes, 
etc.,  with  fresh  raspberries,  strawberries, 
sliced  bananas,  sliced  peaches,  etc.  Once 
a  week  I  have  codfish  cakes  for  breakfast 
in  place  of  the  eggs  or  meat.  Sometimes 
I  fry  the  codfish,  which  has  been  boiled 
and  minced,  right  in  with  the  chopped 
potatoes.  To  make  a  big  panful  of  fried 
potatoes  in  a  few  minutes  use  an  empty 
baking  powder  tin  to  chop  with.  This 
does  it  in  a  jiffy  and  makes  them  nice. 

too.  Occasionally  I  use  creamed  dried 
beef  in  place  of  eggs  or  meat.  Smoked 
finnan  haddic.  which  is  just  boiled  a  few 
minutes  and  then  some  butter  spread  on 

top.  is  also  cheap,  quick  and  nice  for  a 
change.  Eggs  are  a  great  breakfast  stand¬ 
by.  Even  when  they  are  high  they  are 
about  as  cheap  ns  anything  else.  It  is 
not  possible  to  give  the  hired  men  things 
which  look  like  something,  but  which 
lack  strength-giving  properties,  and  get 
good  results.  T  vary  the  way  of  serving 
eggs,  fried,  poached,  scrambled  and  soft 
boiled. 

Good  and  Substantial. — Nice,  sweet, 
homemade  salt  pork  comes  in  mighty 
handy  and  fine  on  a  farm.  For  breakfast 
make  some  thiekish  slices,  parboil  in  milk 
a  few  minutes,  then  fry  to  a  delicate 
brown.  The  men  all  like  this.  It  is  not 
necessary  or  productive  of  best  results  to 
make  dainty  little  muffins,  pancakes  or 
other  hot  breads  every  day  for  breakfast. 
This  takes  too  much  time,  but  they  are  all 
good  things,  and  should  he  served  now  and 
then  iust  to  please  the  men.  There  are 
a  good  many  other  nice  plain  dishes  for 
breakfast,  but  I  just  make  it  a  point  al¬ 
ways  to  give  a  good  substantial  break¬ 
fast.  for  it  is  a  long  time  from  7  a.  m. 
to  12  o’clock.  For  Sunday  morning  break¬ 
fast  I  have  something  extra  and  differ¬ 


ent.  I  dispense  with  the  cereal  and  have 
baked  apples  or  sliced  bananas  with 
cream,  pineapple  or  some  different  fruit. 
This  is  followed  with  one  or  two  lamb 
or  pork  chops,  according  to  size,  with 
lyonnaise  or  creamed  potatoes,  and  some¬ 
times  hot  muffins.  By  the  Sunday  cook¬ 
ing  you  can  show  the  men  that  you  think 
something  of  them  besides  the  work  they 
do.  At  every  meal  a  bread  plate  piled 
nice  and  high  and  kept  so  as  the  meal 
progresses  should  always  be  in  evidence. 
The  slices  should  be  about  one-half  inch 
thick.  I  make  homemade  bread  as  often 
as  possible.  This  is  much  better,  more 
filling  and  cheaper,  but  when  there  is  a 
big  rush  on  I  buy  bread.  Stale,  thin  slices 
of  bread  are  enough  to  make  a  man  swear 
and  leave  instantly.  On  the  farm  we 
have  an  abundance  of  jelly  and  preserves, 
and  I  put  a  dishful  on  the  breakfast 
table,  for  if  the  men  eat  it  at  all  it  will 
be  in  small  quantities,  and  much  of  this 
is  not  good  for  them. 

A  Hearty  Dinner. — Broadly  speak¬ 
ing.  dinner  should  consist  of  one  meat, 
one  solid  vegetable,  one  watery,  a  big 
salad  and  a  nice  dessert,  all  in  big  quan¬ 
tity.  The  men  all  like  pot  roasts.  This 
meat  is  not  so  expensive,  and  I  cook 
enough  for  three  times,  once  hot,  once 
cold  and  enough  for  hash  with  peas, 
carrots  and  potatoes.  Plate  beef  is  an¬ 
other  comparatively  cheap  out  of  meat. 
It  has  a  fine  flavor  and  makes  delicious 
gravy.  T  cook  six  to  10  pounds  at  a 
time.  Have  tb/e  butcher  cut  it  into 
chunks  and  make  a  big  potful  of  gravy. 
Tt  will  cover  two  meals  at  least,  and  the 
men  \v;U  relish  big  dishfuls  of  carrots, 
parsnips  and  onions  with  two  or  three 
ladiesful  of  this  gravy  poured  over  them. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  pare  potatoes. 
Cook  a  big  potful,  skins  and  all.  Potatoes 
are  good  fillers  and  generally  cheaper 
than  anything  else.  They  possess  more 
nutritive  qualities,  too.  than  we  have 
believed  hitherto.  By  all  means  always 
have  a  potful  of  potatoes  to  serve  or 
use  cold  to  piece  out  with.  Vary  with 
sweet  potatoes  as  often  as  possible.  The 
good  substantial  dishes  which  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  chunk  of  salt  pork  are 
legion.  Cabbage  and  string  beans  are 
prime  favorites.  These  are  the  things 
to  think  about  when  a  man  has  a  car  of 
manure  to  unload  or  is  to  yank  a  plow 
around  all  day.  The  men  all  like  beans, 
and  the  Italians  will  not  be  happy  with¬ 
out  them.  They  are  cheap  and  easilv 
cooked,  so  we  always  have  beans  with 
us.  We  have  navy  beans,  dried  Lima 
beans,  black-oved  beans,  kidney  beans, 
and  while  hardly  a  meal  goes  by  without 
beans  they  afford  a  variety  in  themselves. 
A  dish  of  beans  here  is  generally  put  on 
in  addition  to  the  meal  itself,  but  some¬ 
times  a  dishful  of  baked  beans  with  pork 
or  bacon  on  top  becomes  the  principal 
dish.  REULAH  HICKMAN. 


The  Question  of  Diet 

T  am  very  much  interested  in  your 
article  on  page  1007,  and  I  take  the 
liberty  to  write  you  to  ask  what  you 
think  of  my  experience  with  rheumatism 
for  the  past  15  years.  My  experience 
with  a  number  of  doctors  is  that  they 
devote  themselves  to  the  bowels,  and  T 
found  that  the  “cascade”  treatment  was 
much  better  than  their  medicine,  and  for 
the  past  few  weeks  I  have  been  using  a 
diet  of  shredded  wheat  and  milk  almost 
entirely,  sometimes  a  little  other  food, 
as  this  morning  an  egg  on  a  slice  of 
toast,  followed  by  2%  biscuits  of  shredded 
wheat.  No  tea  nor  coffee  and  very  little 
meat,  sometime  a  small  piece  once  a  day  ; 
an  average  of  eight  or  10  shredded  wheat 
a  day.  and  T  should  say  that  T  am  72 
years  old  and  weigh  200  pounds.  This 
diet  lias  caused  my  abdomen  to  soften, 
and  made  neither  use  of  the  “cascade” 
nor  medicine  necessary.  Whenever  sauce 
of  any  kind  is  on  the  table  I  use  that 
with  my  shredded  biscuits ;  all  kinds  of 
berries,  also  a  little  potato  or  lettuce. 
Under  these  circumstances  am  I. getting 
nourishment  enough?  I  take  plenty  of 
exercise,  but  do  not  do  hard  work. 

A.  J.  R. 

I  think  that  you  have  reached  some 
very  sensible  conclusions  with  regard  to 
what  you  need  in  the  way  of  food,  and 
T  am  sure  that  T  should  find  it  difficult 
to  suggest  any  improvement  in  your  plan. 
When  one  reaches  your  ago  and  is  not 
engaged  in  active  labor  he  does  well  to 
cut  out  a  large  part  of  the  meat  that  lie 
formerly  found  suited  to  his  needs  and 
to  substitute  wheat,  fruits  and  berries, 
the  garden  vegetables,  etc.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  become  a  faddist  in  the  mut¬ 
ter  of  diet.  to»  choose  sensibly  from  the 
large  variety  of  foods  available  to  most 
people  in  this  country,  and  you  have 
taken  the  better  course  of  selecting  those 
things  that  you  have  found  suited  to 
your  age  and  work.  I  think  that  you  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  nour¬ 
ishment  that  you  need  from  _  the  foods 
that  you  mention  and  you  will  be  able 
to  vary  your  diet  according  to  the  various 
foods  available  at  different  seasons.  Per¬ 
sonally.  I  care  little  for  meat,  hut  T 
find  that  many  of  my  friends  think  that 
they  cannot  work  without  it.  When 
they  speak  of  the  need  for  meat  to  give 
“strength  and  endurance”  for  hard  work 
I  like  casually  to  mention  the  horse  to 
them.  M.  B.  D. 
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On  city  pavements  as 
on  country  roads  — 
wherever  men  travel 
in  motor  cars  —  you 
will  find  written  in 
the  familiar  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Goodyear 
All-Weather  Tread  a 
reminder  that  more 
people  ride  on  Good¬ 
year  Tires  than  on 
anv  other  kind. 
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MOLINE 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plows 

(steel  and  chilled) 
Harrows  ~ 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stackers 
Grain  Binders 
Com  Binders 
Pitless  Scales 
Spreaders 
Wagons 
Moline-Universal  Tractor# 
Stephens  Salient  Six 
Automobiles 


By  using  a  Moline  Grain  Drill  you  can  grow  more 
wheat  or  other  grain  crops  and  at  the  same  time 
save  seed.  You  can  do  this  because  Moline  Grain 
Drills  deposit  every  seed  in  the  bottom  of  a  wide, 
compact,  moist  furrow  and  all  seeds  are  placed 
at  a  uniform  depth.  Every  good  seed  grows,  has 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  stool,  the  crop  ger¬ 
minates,  grows,  and  matures  uniformly.  A  big¬ 
ger  and  better  crop  is  produced  with  less  seed. 
Thousands  of  Moline  Grain  Drill  owners  prove 
this  every  year. 

Not  only  will  Moline  Grain  Drills  increase 
your  yield  and  save  seed  for  you,  but  they  will 
give  you  a  lifetime  of  good  service.  Steel  is  used 
largely  in  their  construction  and  a  straight  line  of 
draft  direct  from  the  furrow  openers  to  the 
horses’  harness  gives  light  draft. 

Moline  Grain  Drills  are  built  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
can  be  equipped  with  the  famous  Moline  double  disc  or 
single  disc  furrow  openers,  wood  or  steel  wheels.  Either  plain 
or  fertilizer  drills  can  be  obtained  with  fluted  or  double  run  feeds 


The  fertilizer  drill  illustrated 
here  is  equipped  with  the  latest 
device  for  distributing  any  kind  of 
fertilizer,  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  manner,  in  practically 
any  desired  quantity. 


<=5^ij 


Order  one  of 
these  drills  now 
from  your  Moline 
dealer  or  write 
us  for  full 
particulars. 
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MOLINE  PLOW  CO..  MOLINE.  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  QUALITY  FAPM  IMPLEMENTS  SINCE  ISS5 


BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  IDEAL  FERTILIZER  FOR  FALL  SEEDING 

ANALYSING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Every  farmer  knows  that  so  long  as  hecan  grow  Clover  he  can  grow  anything  else,  and 
that  where  clover  refuses  to  grow,  owing  to  acid  soil  conditions,  other  crops  must  steadily 
deteriorate. 

Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying  Phosphorus 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 

AND  INSURES  A  LUXURIANT  GROWTH  OF  CLOVER 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  LIME 

Begin  now,  preparing  for  next  year's  crops,  by  planting  cover  crops  of  Clover  and  Rye  to 
be  turned  under  in  the  spring  with  Burium-Phosphate  and  just  enough  manure  to  supply  the 
necessary  bacteria. 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  in  New  Tork,  New  Jersey  and  most  New 
England  points  at  the  following  prices: 

$21.50  A  TON 


CARLOADS,  20  TONS  OR  MORE 
LESS  CARLOADS,  1  TON  OR  MORE 


23.50  A  TON 


It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  book. 

“BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  FOR  FALL  SEEDING” 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


A  money-maker  and  hard  work  saver  for  land  clearers  and  wood-cutting 
contractors.  One  man  can  move  it  from  cut  to  cut.  Simple  and  reliable. 
Hundreds  in  use  all  over  the  U.  S.  When  not  in  use  for  wood  cutting,  the  4  H.  P.  motor  will 
run  mills,  feed  mills,  feed  cutters,  pumps,  etc.  deliveries  from  over 

"My  XVado  tew  ii  cutting  wod  for  ton  thorn  3  ctnu  100  point*  throughout 

a  cord," — P.  J.  ff'illiams,  Burnt,  On.  |r^|T  ^  .  the  United  States, 

*  1  havo  tswod  th  rough  fivo  foot  solid  oat  log i  at  tho  rau  \ 
of  mo  foot  a  minuto.  ,'~N.  P.  Myort ,  LaXon,  CmUf.y 


America  must  burn  more 
wood  for  fuel.  One  Wade 
will  do  10  men’s  work  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  Write 
for  free  Book,  “How  Dan 
Ross  cuts  40  cords 
a  day,”  full  de¬ 
tails  and  spec¬ 
ial  price. 


I 
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j  Usee 

_ /  specified  •*7 

hbu  the  U.  S./  j 
.  Government , 


404  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Portland,  Orer 


War  Time  Prohibition  in  New  York  City 


A  number  of  readers  ask  how  New 
York  City  is  enforcing  war-time  prohi¬ 
bition.  There  are  all  sorts  of  stories 
about  it.  Probably  the  “wettest”  spots 
in  America  are  Northern  New  Jersey, 
New  York  City  and  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  enforcement  of  prohibition 
will  be  hardest  in  these  sections,  and 
drinking  to  excess  will  probably  continue 
longest  in  this  limited  area.  The  popu¬ 
lation  is  cosmopolitan,  and  very  “liberal” 
in  sentiment,  and  there  arc  vast  fortunes 
invested  in  breweries  and  the  liquor 
business. 

Ever  since  the  National  amendment 
was  ratified  the  saloons  in  New  Y~ork 
have  been  slowly  fading  away.  In  that 
part  of  the  city  where  The  B.  N.-Y. 
office  is  located  nearly  every  street  cor¬ 
ner  formerly  carried  a  saloon.  Three 
out  of  seven  on  our  own  block  have  been 
given  up.  and  lunch-rooms  opened  in¬ 
stead.  These  saloons  are  usually  owned 
by  the  brewers,  the  man  whose  name 
appears  over  the  door  is  usually  a  sort 
of  agent.  “Wartime”  •  prohibition  of 
course  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  National 
amendment  which  will  go  into  force  next 
January.  The  “wartime”  law  was 
merely  a  piece  of  war  legislation  designed 
to  save  food  and  help  in  discipline.  It 
was  supposed  to  continue  until  the  army 
is  demobilized,  and  even  after  that  is 
completed  there  would  be  only  a  few 
months  before  the  nation  goes  legally 
“dry.”  So  there  is  a  question  not  only 
about  this  “demobilization,”  hut  also  as 
to  what  is  an  “intoxicating”  drink. 
Congress  will  decide  what  such  a  drink 
is  legally.  There  is  no  question  about, 
whiskey  and  other  “hard”  liquor,  hut 
there  is  some  question  about  wines  and 
beer.  The  brewers  have  been  advised  by 
able  lawyers  that  they  can  safely  take  a 
chance  on  making  and  selling  beer  con¬ 
taining  2.75  per  cent  of  alcohol.  Tlmy 
are  doing  that  while  waiting  for  tho 
courts  to  decide  just  what  “intoxicating” 
means.  They  take  a  chance  on  this,  for 
tho  Government  has  stated  that  they  a>*e 
liable  to  prosecution  if  the  courts  finally 
decide  against  them.  We  must  remember 
that  a  good  many  samples  of  “hard” 
cider  carry  five  per  rent  and  more  of 
alcohol. 

On  July  1  mosf  of  the  large  hotel: 
either  closed  their  bars  or  sold  only  soft 
drinks.  Tlieso  hotels  usually  explained 
that  they  could  not  risk  their  immense 
properties  by  taking  any  chances  with 
the  law.  Tt  is  clearly  evident  that  full 
prohibition  is  to  come  next  year  anyway, 
and  these  big  concerns  depending  entirely 
upon  public  favor  cannot  afford  to  appear 
as  open  violators.  In  these  times  when 
so  many  people  are  cursing  the  I.  W.  W. 
and  the  Bolshcviki  as  trying  to  break  th« 
constitution,  most  people  who  have  any 
property  are  careful  not  to  ignore  that 
instrument  or  to  disregard  public  ( not 
local)  sentiment.  About  75  per  cent  of 
the  regular  saloons  kept  open  as  usual. 
This  they  had  a  right  to  do  while  their 
license  continued.  They  sell  very  little 
of  the  “hard  stuff.”  but  such  sales  are 
quiet  and  guarded,  and  a  good  many  ar¬ 
rests  are  made  The  liquor  men.  like  the 
hotel  men.  realize  that  the  worst  thing 
they  can  do  now  is  to  get  a  public  renu¬ 
tation  as  law-breakers.  They  sell  the 
2  75  per  cent  beer  and  various  soft  drinks, 
taking  a  chance  on  the  beer  which  the 
brewers  will  assume. 

The  saloon  men  are  mostly  ready  to 
admit  that  they  made  a  mistake  in  koep- 
ing  open.  Sales  have  fallen  off  rapidly, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  profit  left  in  the 
business.  Had  they  shut  up  promptly 
on  July  1  there  would  have  been  much 
local  sympathy  for  them  and  great  talk 
about  “personal  liberty.”  There  might 
even  have  been  a  mild  riot  and  trouble. 
As  it  is  they  kept  open  to  si'll  beer,  and 
they  are  losing  money,  and  will  in  time 
slowly  and  surely  work  themselves  out 
of  the  business.  A  few  weeks  of  this  and 
it  will  he  next  to  impossible  to  work  up 
any  outcry  for  the  saloom  No  one  ex¬ 
cept  the  small  army  or  “rounders”  and 
“booze  fighters”  will  put  up  an  fight  for 
the  rumsbop.  By  keeping  onen  and 
slowly  tapering  off  in  this  way  the  liquor 
men  have  made  enforcement  of  National 
prohibition  much  easier.  There  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  for  years  he  violations  of  the 
law.  In  some  cases  the  confirmed  “booze 
punishers”  will  probably  come  to  use 
drugs.  There  never  was  a  law  compell¬ 
ing  radical  changes  in  personal  habits 
which  did  not  meet  opposition.  Outside 
of  the  sections  we  have  mentioned  and 
a  few  place  where  people  of  European 
blood  are  closely  settled  there  will  he 
general  observation  of  the  law.  We  do 
not  think  there  will  he  needed  radical 
measures  or  great  force.  We  think  the 
plain  sense  of  the  people  will  accept  it  as 
they  did  the  draft  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  income  tax.  Tt  is  our  own  opinion 
that  hut  for  the  questionable  methods  of 
the  brewers  the  sale  of  light  wines  would 
have  been  permitted.  As  for  cider,  the 
country  is  far  better  off  without  the 
“hard”  stuff,  and  we  think  there  will  be 
greater  profit  than  ever  in  apple  juice. 


New  Schools  for  Old 

This  is  the  title  of  an  excellent  work 
by  Evelyn  Dewey,  published  hv  E.  P. 
Dutton  A  Co.,  New  York.  We  have 


never  read  a  book  which  seems  to  come 
closer  to  the  real  problem  in  our  rural 
school  districts.  Most  books  on  this 
subject  merely  give  the  educator’s  theory 
of  what  might  he  done  to  help  the  rural 
school.  Others  simply  give  the  other  side, 
and  attempt  to  show  that  modern  educa¬ 
tion  does  not  fit  into  the  rural  school. 
Neither  theory  will  ever  get  very  far. 
for  they  both  overlook  the  fundamental 
fact  in  all  social  improvement.  If  it  is 
to  he  in  any  way  permanent  social  im¬ 
provement  in  the  country  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  and  carried  on  by  the  people  of 
the  district.  Unless  you  ran  get  the 
parents  and  taxpayers  interested  you  can 
do  little  with  the  rural  school.  That  is 
the  idea  brought  out  by  Miss  Dewey  in 
this  excellent  book.  It  is  very  largely 
a  record  of  the  work  done  by  Mrs.  Marie 
Turner  Harvey  in  a  rural  school  near 
Kirksville.  Mo.  Mrs.  Harvey  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher  iu  the  city,  where  she 
conducted  what  was  called  a  “model” 
rural  school.  This  school  was  called  a 
great  success,  the  pupils  being  brought 
in  from  the  rural  districts  outside  the 
city.  It  finally  came  to  Mrs.  Harvey 

that  such  a  school  could  not  be  made  a 
“model”  with  its  superior  fixtures  and 
its  “imported”  children.  While  such  a 
school  might  give  the  children  a  superior 
hook  training  it.  was  evidently  drawing 
them  more  and  more  away  from  farm 
life.  Not  only  that,  hut  it  was  of  no 
help  whatever  in  helping  community  life 
in  the  home  district.  Mrs.  Harvey  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  the  only  way  to 

make  a  “model”  rural  school  was  to  go 
right  out  in  the  country  and  take  an 

ordinary  district  school  with  its  poor 
equipment  and  weak  moral  hacking,  and 
show  what  can  he  done  with  such  a 

school.  So  she  resigned  her  city  position 
and  went  right  out  to  a  district  with  as 
poor  a  reputation  as  any  in  the  country. 
The  buildings  were  o'd  and  dirty.  Tramps 
occupied  the  sehoolhou.se  at  night.  The 
equipment  was  of  the  poorest,  and  public 
sentiment  had  fallen  until  only  two  or 
three  families  took  any  interest  in  the 
school.  There  was  a  strong  party  in 
the  district  opposed  to  any  reforms,  and 
growling  constantly  about  taxes  and  ex¬ 
penses.  A  woman  could  have  no  harder 
task  as  a  teacher  than  Mrs.  Harvey  as¬ 
sumed  when  she  gave  up  her  comfortable 
place  in  the  city  and  “wont  down  into 
Jericho.”  The  honk  tells  soberly  and 
with  evident  truth  what  this  great  woman 
did  for  that  district.  She  induced  these 
reluctant  taxpayers  to  club  together  and 
improve  the  building.  This  work  brought 
them  together  for  other  purposes.  They 
slowly  became  interested  in  the  school 
and  out  of  it  has  grown  a  broader  and 
finer  community  spirit  which  has  helped 
all  the  way  from  farming  to  faith.  We 
have  never  read  a  clearer  and  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  statement  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  men  and  women  must  work 
in  these  lonely  rural  districts.  Nor  have 
we  read  a  more  hopeful  or  saner  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  is  self-help — recog¬ 
nizing  that  the  people  who  live  in  the 
district  must  he  largely  responsible  for 
any  real  improvement,  and  that  the  rural 
school  must  ho  made  social  headquarters 
for  all  the  people.  As  a  part  of  this 
work  we  must  have  men  and  women  of 
sunerior  quality  and  intelligence  who  are 
willing  to  go  to  the  country  at  some¬ 
thing  of  a  sacrifice.  A  fine,  thoughtful 
hook.  We  shall  have  more  about  it 
next  month. 


Farm  and  Garden  News 

At  the  thirty-seventh  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association, 
held  at  Chicago,  .Tune  24-26,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President.  E.  C.  Dungan.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. :  first  vice-president.  W.  G.  Scarlett. 
Baltimore,  Md. :  second  vice-president. 
David  Burpee.  Philadelphia.  I’a.:  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  C.  E.  Kendel.  Cleveland. 
O. 

At  the  forty-fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Nursery¬ 
men.  held  at  Chicago.  June  25-27.  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President.  .T.  Edward 
Moon.  Morrisville,  Pa.  :  vice-president. 
Lloyd  Stark.  Louisiana.  Mo.;  secretary. 
Charles  Sizemore.  Louisiana,  Dio.  :  treas¬ 
urer.  J.  W.  Hill.  Des  Moines,  In.  Execu¬ 
tive  committee:  E.  S.  Welch.  Shenan¬ 
doah,  la. ;  J.  P.  Pilkingtou.  Portland, 
Ore. 

The  annual  field  day  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Station  will  be  held  Friday, 
August  22.  at  the  Mount  Carmel  Farm. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  will  hold  its  first  annual  Summer 
Farmers’  Week  July  28-August  2.  Here¬ 
tofore  “Farmers’  Week”  has  been  held 
in  March,  on  the  theory  that  farmers 
could  better  come  at  that  time,  and  could 
not  leave  their,  business  during  the  busy 
season  in  Summer.  The  following  or¬ 
ganizations  have  agreed  to  have  field 
days  at  the  college  during  the  week: 
Massachusetts  State  Grange,  Tuesday, 
July  20:  Tobacco  Growers’  Association, 
Tuesday,  July  20;  Massachusetts  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders.  Wednesday,  July  MO : 
Massachusetts  State  Dairymen's  Associa¬ 
tion.  Wednesday.  July  30;  Seventh  An¬ 
nual  Poultry  Convention.  July  MO  to 
August  1 ;  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  July  Ml  ;  Boston  Market 
Gardeners’  Association.  August  1*2. 
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Showing  the  World  What  600,000  Already  Knew 


VERLAND  Model  90  is  a  car  of  practical  utility.  It  rides  with 
luxurious  comfort,  and  is  amply  powered  for  steep  hills  and 
It  gives  service  that  you  can  depend  upon  under  all 


rough  roads, 
conditions. 

At  the  same  time,  Model  90  has  the  appearance  which  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  its  owner. 

The  dependability  of  Model  90  is  illustrated  forcibly  by  four 
recent  records,  made  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country  and  under 
greatly  varying  conditions. 

In  Oklahoma,  a  Model  90  stock  car,  motor  sealed  in  high  gear — broke 
the  world’s  record,  making  4370  miles  in  7  days  and  7  nights  of  con¬ 
tinuous  running. 


Again  on  an  informal  test  trip  between  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles,  a 
Model  90  covered  947  miles  in  28  hours  and  45  minutes,  averaging  24.28 
miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  in  spite  of  fighting  a  heavy  storm  all  the  way. 

In  the  “Boston-Springfield  Dependability  Run,”  a  model  90  stock 
car  made  3852  miles  in  7  days  and  7  nights  at  an  average  speed  of  25 
miles  per  hour  without  motor  stop. 

Then  came  the  new  World’s  record  at  Harrisburg — 702.5  miles  a 
day  for  5jk£  days  without  motor  stop,  sealed  high  gear.  Here  again  a 
Model  90  stock  car  demonstrated  its  staying  power. 

Such  convincing  tests  are  only  conspicuous  examples  of  what  thous¬ 
ands  of  Overland  owners  know  their  own  cars  are  capable  of  doing. 

Their  experience  is  a  safe  guide  for  you  in  selecting  a  car. 


WILL  YS-O  VERLAND  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Model  Ninety,  Five  Pasienger  Touring  Car  3985 ;  Price  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 
M'lllgt- Knight  Touring  Can.  Coufti,  Limominti;  Ovirland  Motor  Can  and  Light  Commtrcial  Can 
Canadian  Factory,  Wett  Toronto,  Canada 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Cleaning  Flues 

Last  Winter  I  used  dry  hardwood  in  a 
cast-iron  sectional  hot-water  furnace. 
There  is  a  thick  coat  of  black,  gummy 
substance  on  the  flues,  very  hard  to  scrape 
off.  Is  there  any  other  way  of  cleaning 
it?  E.  L.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

There  may  he,  but  we  do  not  know 
what  it  is;  perhaps  some  reader  can  help. 
You  might  try,  on  a  selected  spot,  the 
effect  of  wetting  with  kerosene.  Probably 
a  quick,  bright  hard-coal  fire  would  burn 
a  lot  of  it  oft',  but  July  is  not  an  attrac¬ 
tive  month  in  which  to  try  it. 


Carbonated  Root  Beer 

Can  I  make  root  beer  without  using 
yeast,  by  the  use  of  soda  water?  Can  I 
buy  soda  water  in  small  lots?  F.  I..  T. 

IlolDi’ook,  Mass. 

You  can  get  tanks  of  “plain  soda,”  that 
is,  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas  for  from 
.$1  to  .$2  each,  according  to  your  location, 
the  tanks  being  returnable  when  empty, 
and  you  can  purchase  “root  beer  extract,” 
which  is  a  mixture  of  natural  oils,  from 
dealers  in  that  line.  Then  you  can  put 
a  little  of  the  extract.'^  a  bottle,  squirt 
in  the  soda  water  and  cork,  and  you  will 
have  about  what  you  are  looking  for.  If 
you  want  to  do  it  on  a  little  larger  scale, 
and  a  bit  cheaper,  a  bottler's  outfit  of  a 
tube  of  plain  carbonic  acid  gas,  gages, 
charging  tank  and  filler,  will  cost  you 
about  $50  and  will  last  indefinitely,  but 
you  will,  of  course,  have  to  get  now  tubes 
of  gas,  the  empty  tubes  being  returnable. 
There  are  plenty  of  folks  ready  to  sell 
you  the  outfits  and  give  you  directions 
for  working  them  ;  if  you  want  to  get 
into  the  game  we  will  hunt  up  a  near 
and  reliable  dealer  on  request.  If  you  de¬ 
cide  to  try  the  thing  commercially,  by  all 
means  be  sure  that  you  have  a  first-class 
water  supply. 


Sawdust  for  Fuel 

There  are  large  piles  of  pine  saw¬ 
dust  here  and  there  in  Maine,  left  by  the 
portable  sawmills.  Is  there  any  way  of 
pressing  it  into  briquettes  so  it  could  be 
used  for  fuel?  F.  J.  C. 

Maine. 

These  piles  have  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many,  and  there  are  numerous 
schemes  for  their  use.  But  the  pilot,  are 
still  there.  A  lot  of  people  have  ways  to 
make  them  into  fuel  brick,  and  a  good 
share  of  them  have  taken  out  patents. 
The  hitch  seems  to  be  in  a  cheap  and 
available  binder,  and  in  the  cost  of  the 
outfit,  which  must  go  from  place  to  place, 
as  even  a  big  pile  does  not  last  very  long; 
Another  trouble  is  labor  competent  for 
the  job.  The  thing  is  entirely  practical, 
but,  so  far,  does  not  pay. 


Testing  Machine  Oil 

The  country  is  full  of  oil  agents  who 
talk  of  using  only  oil  refined  by  acid  or 
boneblaek  or  fuller’s  earth,  and  each  fel¬ 
low  says  the  other  oil  will  ruin  your  en¬ 
gine.  Is  there  any  test  that  the  operator 
can  apply?  F.  E.  R. 

New  York. 

You  will  find  this  matter  rather  fully 
treated  on  page  120  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  for 
January  20,  1919.  There  is  no  test 
which  can  be  used  by  the  owner  unless  he 
is  a  trained  chemist,  and  there  is  at  least 
one  chemist  who  would  sooner  buy  his  oil 
from  a  large  firm  that  cannot  afford  to 
put  out  poor  goods  than  bother  to  test 
various  oils.  It  seems  unfortunate  to 
have  to  advise  letting  the  unknown  oils, 
which  may  be  very  good  oils  indeed,  go 
to  someone  else  while  you  stick  to  the 
tested  brands,  but  it  is  the  only  sugges¬ 
tion  we  care  to  make.  Use  the  oil  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  maker  of  your  machine,  or 
else  one  of  the  nationally  advertised 
brands  advised  for  your  machine.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  oils  are  purified  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  clarified  by  one  of  the  filter 
agents  you  mention,  and  the  big  fellows 
can  do  this  better  than  the  little  ones 
and  can  charge  accordingly.  Any  oil  will 
leave  some  carbon,  and  there  is  lot  more 
in  using  the  oil  right  than  in  the  oil 
chosen. 


Discolored  Water 

I  have  a  galvanized  tank  for  house 
water  supply  which  colors  the  water. 
What  can  I  use  for  painting  if  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  and  to  keep  it  from  discoloring 
the  water?  O.  H. 

Virginia. 

One  or  two  coate  of  a  prepared  asphalt- 
urn  paint  »>f  any  of  the  standard  brands 
will  help  the  tank,  but  are  you  sure  that 
it  is  the  source  of  the  color?  It  is  not 
unusual  for  waters  pumped  from  driven 
wells  to  release  a  moderate  amount  of 
iron  merely  on  standing,  since  the  iron  is 
in  solution  when  the  water  is  pumped 
and  comes  out  when  the  carbonic  acid 
which  holds  it  escapes  into  the  air.  Try 
letting  some  of  the  fresh  pumped  water 
eland  for  a  time,  and  see  if  it  throws  out 


a  deposit ;  if  it  does,  the  tank  is  not  at 
fault.  If  the  iron  is  in  the  water  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  use 
it  promptly.  The  color  is  annoying,  but 
harmless  to  health.  It  is  by  no  means 
harmless  to  white  clothes  when  washed, 
but  a  little  oxalic  acid  in  the  rinse  water 
will  usually  fix  matters. 


The  Price  of  Gold 

Why  has  not  the  price  of  gold  risen, 
just  as  the  price  of  all  other  metals  has 
increased?  J.L.B. 

New  York. 

For  the  same  reason  that  yardsticks  have 
not  gotten  any  longer.  Gold  is  the  standard 
measure  of  values.  As  long  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  buy  and  sell  it  for  a  fixed 
price,  no  one  is  going  to  pa"y  more ;  they 
will  invest  it  in  Government  bonds  for  a 
sure  thing,  or  in  other  things  for  a  less 
certain  but  higher  interest,  and  take  its 
earnings  rather  than  keep  the  gold.  That 
is,  if  you  had  a  thousand  yardsticks  that 
other  people  wanted  to  use,  and  others 
would  pay  you  four  cents  a  year  for  the 
use  of  a  yardstick,  you  might  better  get 
$40  a  year  than  let  them  stand  in  your 
barn.  Since  the  yardsticks  won’t  get 
longer  or  shorter,  their  length  being  fixed 
by  law,  you  might  better  get  what  you 
can  for  the  use  of  them  as  they  are.  It 
is  the  same  with  gold  dollars. 


Face  Powders;  Effect  of  Shaving 

1.  What  is  the  real  object  of  using  face 
powders  and  powders  on  various  parts  of 
the  body?  Is  it  a  mechanical  effect,  or 
is  there  something  in  the  powder  that  has 
a  chemical  effect  on  the  skin?  2.  Could 
a  safety  razor  be  used  to  remove  an  ab¬ 


normal  growth  of  hair,  or  will  repeated 
shaving  increase  the  growth?  W.  H.  C. 

New  York. 

1.  Face  powders  seem  to  have  had  more 
or  less  of  a  vogue  of  late  years,  and  it.  is 
so  easy  to  use  them  to  excess  that  most 
of  their  devotees  seem  to  be  doing  what 
they  can  to  increase  the  demand  on  the 
manufacturers,  regardless  of  the  effect  on 
themselves.  Many  substances  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose ;  the  chief  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  ground  soapstone,  “talcum  pow¬ 
der”  as  it  is  called  ;  starch,  rice  for  choice 
but  corn  for  cheapness,  and  stearate  of 
zinc.  This  last  is  the  most  modern  in¬ 
gredient,  and  is  about  the  best  of  the  lot, 
as  it  is  entirely  harmless,  mildly  anti¬ 
septic.  and  stays  “put”  the  best,  besides 
being  readily  brushed  from  a  coat.  Equal 
parts,  by  bulk,  of  talcum,  starch  and  zinc 
stearate,  with  a  drop  or  so  of  oil  of  lav¬ 
ender.  make  a  very  good  mixture.  There 
is  no  chemical  action  on  the  skin  at  all ; 
the  effect  is  purely  mechanical,  and  the 
use  of  a  powder  is  a  great  advantage  if 
the  user  is  to  be  out  in  the  air  and  sun 
much  of  the  time.  For  it  is  a  fact  Unit 
our  present  ideas  of  cleanliness  are  very 
modern  indeed,  and  the  human  skin  has 
not  yet  adapted  itself  to  being  washed 
with  any  regularity  and  thoroughness. 
In  fact,  it  makes  haste  to  protect  itself 
at  once  by  a  thin  coat  of  oil,  which  will 
hold  the  natural  dust  as  a  protective 
layer.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  skin, 
to  remove  this  layer  of  oil  and  dust  and 
leave  it  bare  to  the  elements,  especially 
to  the  actinic  rays  of  the  sun,  is  almost 
criminal,  and  its  next  effort  to  protect 
itself  is  to  lay  down  a  pigment  layer 
which  is  called  tan  if  continuous,  and 
freckles  if  more  or  less  discontinuous. 
Meanwhile,  it  keeps  up  the  supply  of  oil 
in  the  hope  that  enough  dust  will  catch 
and  stick  to  protect  it,  so  that  the  skin 
is  not  troubled  any  by  a  thin  coat  of  dust, 
no  matter  where  it  comes  from.  Washing 
the  dust  off,  however,  may  make  trouble ; 
plenty  of  foamy  soapsuds  to  begin  with 
and  lots  of  clean  hot  water  to  finish 
should  be  the  rule.  A  cloth  wet  with  de¬ 


natured  alcohol  is  a  first-rate  cleanser  if 
care  is  taken  to  keep  it  out  of  the  eyes. 

2.  A  razor,  safety  or  otherwise,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  very  best  thing  to  remove 
hair  which  is  not  wanted,  and  cutting 
the  ends  off  positively  does  not  increase 
the  rate  of  secretion  of  hair  from  the 
gland.  (If  it  only  would!  Some  of  us 
would  shave  our  bald  spots  twice  a  day. ) 
The  general  health  of  the  body  and  an 
increased  blood  supply,  and  so  increased 
nutrition  of  the  gland  are  the  only  things 
which  will  hustle  the  hair.  Of  course  the 
mild  massage  of  shaving,  as  well  as  rub¬ 
bing  in  general,  might  help,  and  this 
seems  to  he  the  basis  of  the  effect  of  vas¬ 
eline  on  the  hair.  Hut,  for  purely  me¬ 
chanical  reasons,  the  short  hair  which 
comes  out  after  shaving  seems  stiffer  than 
the  long  hair  which  was  shaved  off,  just 
as  a  broom  is  stiffer  when  you  clip  off 
the  ends  of  the  straws,  so  the  hair  seems 
to  be  heavier.  If  you  want  to  be  sure 
about  this,  pick  some  spot,  say  the  outside 
of  the  lower  arm,  where  there  is,  in  most 
people,  a  slight  growth  of  hair,  and  per¬ 
sistently  shave  it  for  a  month  or  so;  then 
count  the  hairs  in  a  square  inch,  and  you 
will  see  that  the  number  has  not  in¬ 
creased.  So  if  you  have  some  hair  where 
you  do  not  want  it.  a  razor  will  take  it 
off  better  than  any  chemical,  and  will  not 
injure  the  skin  unless  you  get  careless. 


Removing  Oil  from  Glass 

How  can  I  remove  oil  from  new  win¬ 
dow  glass,  put  in  by  machine?  Is  any¬ 
thing  better  than  alcohol  as  a  solvent? 

Allanstand,  N.  C.  I.  G. 

Make  a  strong  suds  or  solution  of  soap, 
old-fashioned  “soft  soap”  if  you  can  get 
it,  and  add  a  half  teacupful  of  gasoline  to 
the  quart.  If  your  suds  are  strong  enough 
the  gasoline  will  mix  in  with  a  little  stir¬ 
ring.  Then  use  this,  plenty  of  it,  on  a 
cloth  or  sponge,  and  follow  with  plenty  of 
soft  water,  if  you  have  it ;  if  not,  add  just 
a  few  drops  of  ammonia  water  to  the 
rinse  water. 


Wfe  Guarantee  the  B^alms  hot  to 
Bend  or 


-And  Theres  no  Time  limit  to  This  Guarantee 


Remember — 

Genuine  John  Deere  Bot¬ 
toms — the  kind  you  get  when  you 
buy  a  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow — 
have  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
good  seed  beds,  good  scouring  and 
long  wear. 

John  Deere  Quick  Detach¬ 
able  Shares — the  kind  you  get 
when  you  buy  a  John  Deere  Trac¬ 
tor  Plow — wear  exceptionally  well 
and  are  easy  to  keep  close-fitting. 
Loosen  one  nut  to  remove  the  share; 
tighten  the  same  nut  and  the  share 
is  on  tight. 


Sizes  — 

Two-Bottom 

Three-Bottom 

Four-Bottom 


WHEN  you  buy  a  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow  you  get 

full  protection  against  beams  bending  or  breaking  throughout 
the  long  life  of  the  plow.  You  are  protected  by  the  material  in 
the  beams — extra  strong,  special  John  Deere  steel.  You  are  protected 
by  the  simple,  binding  guarantee  of  the  maker  of  John  Deere  Plows. 
That  is  one  of  the  many  special  reasons  why  you  should  choose  a 


JOHNfeDEERE 

TRACTOR  PLOW 


:>  i 


Remember,  a  tractor  plow  in  op¬ 
eration  is  subject  to  hard  strains.  The 
tractor  does  not  “give,”  as  horses  do.  If 
a  beam  springs,  the  plow  will  no  longer 
do  good  work.  That  means  a  costly  de¬ 
lay  while  the  beam  is  being  repaired.  If 
a  beam  breaks  there  is  a  costly  delay  and 
the  expense  of  a  new  beam  besides. 

The  extra  strong,  guaranteed  John  Deere  beams 
protect  you  against  delay  and  expense. 

Be  sure  to  consider  that  important 
feature  when  you  choose  your  tractor 
plow.  And  keep  in  mind  these  other 
features; 

The  extra  strong  beam  braces  are 

long  lapped  and  securely  joined  to  the 
beams  with  heavy  bolts  and  lock  wash¬ 
ers.  The  frame  stays  rigid.  The  bot¬ 
toms  keep  their  proper  alignment. 


The  simple,  strong,  positive  power 
lift  is  trouble  proof.  It  doesn’t  gather 
trash.  Its  few  parts  move  only  when  the 
bottoms  are  being  raised.  There  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  wear. 

In  every  way  you  will  find  that 
the  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow  has  the 
downright  quality  to  enable  it  to  keep  on 
doing  the  best  of  work  year  after  year 
with  fewest  repairs. 

You  can  hitch  this  plow  to  any 

standard  tractor.  Your  John  Deere  dealer 
can  furnish  it  to  you  in  two,  three  or 
four  bottom  sizes.  You  can  get  it  equipped 
with  the  type  of  genuine  John  Deere  bot¬ 
toms  especially  adapted  to  meet  your  re¬ 
quirements.  See  your  John  Deere  dealer 
the  first  time  you  are  in  your  town.  Write 
to  us  for  a  folder.  Ask  for  folder  TP-127. 


JOHN  DEERE 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


Moline,  Illinois 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Slaughter-house  Refrigerator 

A  country  slaughter-house  has  a  re 
frigerator  which  does  not  work  right. 
There  is  a  room  11x15  ft..  11  ft.  high. 
Can  a  refrigerator  be  built  in  this  room 
and  still  give  a  portion  of  the  same 
height,  and,  if  so,  how?  c.  l»  R. 

Leominster,  Mass. 

You  have  given  me  very  little  data  to 
work  upon,  hut  from  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  your  letter  I  would  say  that 
it  should  be  possible  to  make  a  refrig¬ 
erator  from  this  room  by  thoroughly  in¬ 
sulating  side  walls,  ceiling  and  floor,  and 
putting  in  an  ice  bunker.  The  side  walls 
may  be  insulated  by  setting  up  studding 
out  from  the  walls,  tightly  ceiling  them 
up  with  a  good  quality  spruce  ceiling  and 
packing  tightly  with  shavings.  The  ceil- 


Join  The  Half  Million 


Used  In  3000  Cities,  Its 
Admirers  Are  Now  Legion 

Who  Praise  The  Essex 

v 


Cross  Section  of  Slauph  ter-h  o  use  Re- 
f  rip  era  tor 

ing  may  he  treated  in  the  same  way.  al¬ 
though  with  a  little  more  difficulty.  Some 
of  the  patent  cork  preparations  may  be 
used  for  the  floor,  the  main  feature  being 
to  make  a  perfectly  tight  box  with  thick, 
heat-resisting  walls.  An  ice  hunker  may 
he  built  in  one  side  of  this,  as  is  indicat¬ 
ed  in  the  sketch.  This  provides  an  in¬ 
ternal  circulation,  as  indicated  by  the  ar¬ 
rows.  and  the  wall,  “A.”  should  he  insu¬ 
lated  as  well  as  the  side  walls,  to  pre¬ 
vent  condensation  of  the  moisture  car¬ 
ried  by  the  ascending  current  of  rela¬ 
tively  warm  air  as  it  comes  in  contact 
with  this  wall.  We  wish  this  condensa¬ 
tion  to  take  place  in  the  ice  bunker  as  the 
air  flows  down  through  it.  This  aids  in 
keeping  the  air  of  the  refrigerator  dry,  the 
drip  from  the  ice  bunker  being  carried 
away  by  a  trapped  drain.  This  refriger¬ 
ating  room  should  be  provided  with  a  ves¬ 
tibule  or  anteroom  so  that  direct  connec¬ 
tion  is  not  made  with  the  outside  air 
every  time  the  refrigerator  door  is  opened, 
and.  needless  to  say,  should  be  fitted  with 
tightly  fitting  stuffed  doors.  u.  a.  s. 


Installing  Pump  in  Kitchen 

I  wish  to  install  a  pump  in  my  kitchen 
The  pump  is  designed  for  outdoors,  but  1 
want  a  longer  stroke  and  a  longer  handle 
than  the  house  pumps  have,  and  this  looks 
all  right  to  me.  This  pump  has  6-in. 
stroke,  with  cog  gear,  3-in.  fulcrum  and 
handle  32  in.  long.  Would  you  consider 
this  a  good  installation?  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  use  a  cylinder  3^4 
in.  diameter  with  I'/i-in.  pipe?  What 
benefit  is  there  to  be  had  by  using  a  plun¬ 
ger  with  two  leathers,  one  above  tin1 
other?  Would  it  help  any  to  put  in  a 
vacuum  chamber  in  the  suction  pipe,  and. 
if  so,  how  large  should  it  be?  The  new 
pump  would  have  to  be  a  force  pump  in 
order  to  operate  with  extension  spout. 
The  pump  is  350  ft.  from  well,  l1/! -in. 
pipe.  Well  is  1  1  ft.  deep;  lift  varies  from 
12  to  16  ft.  My  object  is  to  get  more 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  have  an  easy 
working  pump.  A.  V.  C. 

Auburn,  Me. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  installation 
should  not  work  satisfactorily.  If  the 
place  where  the  pump  is  to  stand  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  freezing,  spine  means  should  be 
provided  for  dram  ing  the  cylinder,  as 
there  is  in  the  common  cistern  pump, 
where  lifting  the  handle  to  its  extreme 
height  trips  the  valves.  Tf,  however,  it 
can  be  protected  from  cold,  the  addition 
of  a  foot  valve  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
pipe  in  the  well  will  prove  an  advantage. 
It  will  relieve  the  lower  valve  of  the 
pump,  and  at  the  same  time  insure  that 
the  pump  is  always  primed.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  vacuum  chamber  made  from  a 
piece  of  3-in.  pipe  about  3  ft.  in  length 
would  help  to  a  certain  extent  in  relieving 
tin-  pump  from  jars  and  strains,  and 
would  make  it  work  more  easily  if  tightly 
made  and  fitted.  It  should  be  placed  in 
the  line  of  horizontal  piping  just  below 
the  pump  cylinder. 

It  is  probable  that  the  3-in.  cylinder 
will  be  found  large  enough  in  diameter  for 
hand  pumping.  This  will  furnish  water 
quite  rapidly,  a  cylinder  of  this  size  when 
operating  with  a  6-in.  stroke  and  at  the 
rate  of  40  strokes  per  minute  furnishing 
about  20  qtfi.  per  minute.  Plungers  are 
fitted  with  two  or  more  cup  leathers  for 
deep-well  use  or  for  forcing  the  water  to 
an  elevated  or  pressure  tank  against  a 
head  or  pressure.  The  additional  leathers 
prevent,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  escape  of 
water  back  past  the  plunger;  they  make 
the  plunger  more  nearly  a  perfect  (it.  and 
therefore  increase  somewhat  the  efficiency 
of  the  pump.  R.  It.  S. 


The  Essex  is  now  known  in  more  than  three 
thousand  towns  and  cities. 

Deliveries  of  new  cars  approximate  a  hun¬ 
dred  a  day. 

Thousands,  through  demonstrations  made 
by  dealers  and  rides  with  friends,  are  daily 
learning  the  qualities  that  account  for  Essex 
popularity. 

Their  knowledge,  like  those  who  have  not 
yet  ridden  in  the  Essex  was  limited  to  hearsay. 
But  their  impressions  were  most  favorable  be¬ 
cause  of  what  others  had  told  them. 

Won’t  You  Too 
Join  Its  Army? 

You  too,  will  volunteer  your  endorsement, 
we  are  sure,  if  you  will  but  ride  in  the  Essex. 

It  has  never  failed.  Our  estimate  is  that 
more  than  half  a  million  have  ridden  in  it  and 
are  telling  their  friends  about  the  Essex. 

Such  praise  is  not  misplaced.  We  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  greater  than  the  car  deserves.  But 
that  you  will  be  able  to  judge  after  you  have 
ridden  in  the  Essex. 

Points  Others 
Speak  Of 

Note  how  motor  car  talk  quickly  turns  to 
the  Essex. 


When  light,  cheap  cars  are  spoken  of  their 
qualities  are  usually  compared  to  the  Essex. 
Then  someone  says,  “But  the  Essex  also  has 

- ”  and  from  then  on  Essex  qualities 

are  compared  to  large  costly  cars. 

It  isn’t  likely  that  anyone  will  say  any  light 
similarly  priced  car  approaches  the  value  of 
the  Essex. 

In  performance,  for  instance  you  won’t  hear 
it  classed  with  any  but  the  most  powerful. 

And  so  with  its  riding  qualities,  which  are 
invariably  compared  to  high  ;  iced  large  cars. 

So  is  the  detail  of  finish  and  beauty  judged 
by  such  standards. 

Comparison  with  other  light  weight  moder¬ 
ate  priced  cars  can  be  made  only  with  their 
respective  first  and  operating  costs. 

Can  You  Resist 
The  Invitation? 

We  hope  you  won’t  delay  in  accepting  our 
invitation  to  ride  in  the  Essex. 

The  result,  we  think,  will  be  your  leaving  an 
order  to  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
know  you  will  help  spread  the  news  about  the 
Essex,  for  it  must  inspire  you  with  the  same 
admiration  others  voice  for  it. 


for 

SEEDING  DOWN 

(WITH  POTASH) 


QNE  of  the  famous  hay  makers. 


With  the  present  price  of  hay  it  will  pay  to  reseed  that 
vvornout  hayfield. 

\\  e  offer  this  well  known  brand  for  prompt  shipment. 

Send  for  this  Booklet 
and  Prices 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbarc  Co. 

Dept.  A 

Middletown,  Conn. 

M  ,  Office  anJ  If'orJfcs : 

^TIUIE^  Portland.  Conn. 


Puncture 


That's  the  remarkable  rec-l 
ordof  Brictson  Pn.umatiol 
Tire*.  Thousands  of  carl 
owners  know  they  are  abso- 1 
lately  proof  against  punet-l 
u res,  blowouts,  ruts,  riml 
cuts.skidding.oil,  gasoline. I 
Furthermore  they  are  I 
Guaranteed  tor  10.000  Miles  I 
Service.  Can  you  equal  thia  for  | 
tiro  efficiency  and  economy? 

TRY  'EM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Make  ua  provo  it.  Don't  pay  If  I 
not  satisfied.  Write  to-day  for  1 
details  ot  most  liberal,  convincing  I 
"  Free  Trial  "  plan  ever  offered  I 
Sent  with  illustrated, descriptive  book  ] 
The  Brictson  Mtg.  Co.  Dept  12J-79 
W.O.  W.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  ] 


PRICE  $  500 
DELIVERED 


DAYS 

TRIAL 


MONEY  BACK  IF 
NOT  SATISFIED 


<o/x<,n  GASOLINE 


VAPORIZER.! 

Get*  full  power  from  gasoliue. 
25“*  to  50'S  less  gits,  positively  runs 
auto  or  truck  with  more  power  ami 
pep:  almost  110  ear  hop.  cleaner 
spark  plugs:  easy  start,  going  anti 
hill  climb.  Attached  at  carbui.toi 
with  wrench  iu  lew  minutes.  No 
hole*  to  drill— nothing  to  get  out 
of  order:  outlasts  ear. 

Thousands  In  successful  use.  Send  or 
your  order  now  snd  alve  make,  model, 
sear  made,  number  cylinders,  or  write 
,'or  free  literature. 

CONSERVO  SALES  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept,  if.,  Fifth  Av...,  NewVork.N.Y. 


£ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “sQuare  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Nature  opened  her  oven  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  and  pulled  out  a  hot  one.  No  use 
telling  what  the  thermometer  registered. 
There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  The 
sun  blazed  down  upon  our  hills  with 
hardly  a  whisper  of  breeze.  What  there 
was  merely  seemed  to  drive  the  heat  in 
and  ask  "Is  this  hot  enough  for  you?” 
The  hay  was  all  in  the  barn.  We  never 
were  able  to  say  that  on  July  4  before. 
All  in  the  barn  and  most  of  it  the  best 
we  ever  had — sweet  and  smelling  like 
tea.  The  green  oats  were  just,  ready  to 
cut.  about  five  acres  of  sweet  corn  needed 
cultivating,  and  the  suckers  were  to  be 
pulled  in  as  many  more.  But  the  Hope 
Farm  folks  had  struck  against  labor.  The 
country  town  was  to  welcome  the  soldiers 
back  and  celebrate  peace  generally,  and 
our  folks  were  going  to  help.  .  They  h ad- 
roasted  in  the  cornfield,  fried  in  the  hay 
field  and  stewed  in  the  barn,  and  now  it 
was  sandwiches  in  the  county  town. 

tje  *  $  *  ❖ 

I  thought  at  first  I  would  not  go.  It 
seemed  too  hot  for  a  man  to  stray  very  far 
from  the  hills.  So  I  got  up  rather  early 
and  began  hoeing  those  strawberries, 
while  the  children,  in  a  safe  place,  away 
from  the  buildings,  let  off  a  few  fire¬ 
crackers.  But  as  the  women  piled  up 
their  mountain  of  sandwiches,  and  as  I 
saw  Thomas  and  the  children  decorating 
the  truck.  I  became  more  of  a  patriot. 
So  when  little  Rose,  all  in  white,  came 
running  into  the  strawberry  patch  and 
ordered.  “ You  got  to  go!”  I  was  quite 
willing  to  hang  up  the  hoe  and  come  along. 
‘‘Now  you  must  hurry  !”  said  mother,  “or 
we  won’t  see  that  parade.”  Some  of  these 
good  ladies  surely  can  keep  a  man  on  the 
jump  when  he  gets  a  little  behind.  But 
I  was  ready  with  the  rest,  and  we  finally 
all  climbed'  into  the  truck.  We  had  two 
benches  at  the  sides  for  seats,  and  a  short 
ladder  behind  for  climbing.  The  last 
human  package  and  food  basket  wTas 
finally  packed  in.  and  with  Thomas  at  the 
wheel,  off  we  started.  The  little  flags 
fluttered  and  the  truck  snorted  and 
coughed  along  about  like  Broker  or  big 
Tom  trying  to  show  some  of  those  trot¬ 
ters  how  to  eat  up  the  miles.  There  were 
13  of  us  aboard,  and  we  left  two  at  home. 
Some  of  you  may  say  “13  is  an  unlucky 
number.”  We  never  bothered  with  that, 
hut  remembered  that  there  were  13  orig¬ 
inal  States  in  the  Union.  Count  the 
years  from  Rose  to  Aunt  Eleanor  and 
you  will  have  more  than  two  full  gener¬ 
ations.  but  we  were  all  youngsters  as  the 
truck  sped  along  with  all  its  little  flags 
streaming  out  behind. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  were  in  full  time  for  the  parade. 
We  pa  ssed  an  occasional  farmer  cultivat¬ 
ing  or  hoeing  in  the  corn  or  tomatoes,  and 
a  few  were  haying.  Possibly  these  men 
were  more  useful  than  we  were,  since 
they  were  producing  food,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  of  us  will  see  the  end  of  an¬ 
other  great  world  war.  and  “man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,”  or  sweet  corn 
or  tomatoes  or  hay.  We  stood  on  a  street 
corner  and  saw  the  parade.  At  the  head 
rode  the  last  of  the  Grand  Army  men — 
perhaps  a  dozen  white-haired  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War.  Here  was  the  past  of 
the  nation  in  black  hat  and  blue  uniform. 
Following  them  came  the  nation’s  present 
— fine,  husky  young  fellows  in  khaki — 
marching  straight  and  true.  There  were 
two  lines  of  colored  soldiers.  One  of 
them,  black  as  ink.  wore  on  his  breast  a 
little  ribbon  and  piece  of  metal  which  a 
man  could  not  buy  for  a  million  dollars. 
Then  came  the  Red  Cross  workers,  the 
nurses,  the  men  and  women  who  had 
Worked  silently  and  unknown.  They 
were  all  marching  by — not  exultant  and 
cheering,  but  solemn,  thoughtful,  like  men 
and  women  who  realized  the  mighty  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  work  they  had  done. 
There  were  no  fireworks,  no  shouting — 
just  the  silent  parade  of  earnest,  thought¬ 
ful  men  and  women  who  had  looked  over 
into  the  great  gulf  of  destiny  and  come 
back  to  carry  something  of  the  great 
mystery  of  life. 

***** 

It  was  hot  in  that  town.  I  can  tell 
you.  but  the  old-fashioned  house  where 
we  had  our  picnic  dinner  had  cool  rooms 
that  were  comfortable.  They  built  these 
old-time  houses  in  such  a  way  that  there 
was  always  one  room  cool  on  the  hottest 
days,  and  another  sunny  and  warm  on 
the  coldest  days.  You  are  not  interested 
in  statistics,  so  why  should  I  tell  how 
many  sandwiches  our  party  took  care  of? 
After  dinner  the  boys  and  I  decided  to  go 
to  the  ball  game.  You  should  have  seen 
Cherry-top  on  a  front  seat  behind  the 
home  plate,  watching  the  curves.  It  was 
surely  more  fun  than  pulling  suckers 
from  the  sweet  corn,  or  raking  hay.  It 
was  a  good  game,  and  I  enjoyed  it  with 
the  boys.  When  I  first  came  to  Bergen 
County  I  played  a  game  of  ball  one 
Fourth  of  July,  and  every  man  on  the 
ball  field  had  a  good  old-time  American 
name.  Several  of  them  had  a  “Van,”  or 
a  "De”  as  a  rudder  on  that  name — as 
was  right  in  a  county  settled  originally 
by  the  Dutch  and  the  Huguenots.  Yet 
in  this  game  the  crisis  came  with  the 
following  situation.  A  man.  evidently  a 
Polock,  had  reached  first  base.  A  Ger¬ 
man  went  to  bat.  An  American  of  French 
blood  pitched  the  ball,  and  the  German 
knocked  a  high  fly.  A  Jew  ran  out  after 
it  and  dropped  it.  lie  picked  it  up  and 
threw  to  an  Englishman  on  second,  who 
threw'  to  an  Irishman  on  first,  and  both 


German  and  Polock  were  out!  Who  plays 
the  great  American  game,  anyway? 
Where  I  sat  in  the  stand  I  could  have 
reached  out  and  put  my  hand  on  a  Ger¬ 
man.  a  Russian  Jew.  an  Italian  and  a 
negro.  There  was  a  group  of  colored 
men  who  became  quite  excited  when  there 
were  two  players  put  out.  One  black  man 
became  very  indignant  at  what  he  called 
“the  rotten  empire.”  In  his  wrath  at  the 
“empire”  he  seemed  to  grow’  about  10 
shades  whiter.  He  finally  pulled  out.  $2 
and  offered  to  bet  anybody  that  the  "em¬ 
pire”  was  wrong.  Thereupon  a  soldier 
produced  $2  and  the  money  was  put  up 
in  the  hands  of  the  man  sitting  next  to 
me.  Then  the  soldier  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  rules  and  the  play  so  clearly 
and  good-naturedly  that  the  colored  man 
finally  scratched  his  head  and  admitted  : 
“  ‘Pears  to  me  dat  am  right,  after  all.” 
Then,  by  common  consent  each  man  took 
back  his  $2  and  that  was  typical  of  the 
entire  spirit  of  the  day.  I  did  not  see  a 
single  drunken  man  in  all  that  big  crowd  ; 
not  a  quarrel  or  disturbance  of  any  sort. 
And,  by  the  way.  that  "empire”  was  a 
man.  He  was  a  little  fellow,  and  again 
and  again  the  entire  18  players  surround¬ 
ed  him  with  waving  arms  and  verbal  fire¬ 
works.  At  such  times  he  was  so  small 
you  could  not  see  him.  but  the  human 
waves  always  rolled  back,  and  there  was 
the  “empire,”  like  a  small  rock,  still  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  situation  ! 

***** 

In  the  evening  a  great  throng  gathered 
on  the  old  church  green,  now  known  as  a 
Court  of  Honor.  The  Honor  Roll  re¬ 
quired  a  signboard  at.  least  40  ft.  long, 
and  there  were  34  golden  stars,  and  such 
names !  I  calculated  that  at  least  12 
different  nations  had  contributed  names  to 
that  list.  When  Washington  wras  driven 
out  of  New  York  his  ragged  and  discour¬ 
aged  army  marched  through  what  was 
then  a  Dutch  town  with  a  sprinkling  of 


French  Huguenots.  How  could  he  have 
dreamed  that  this  world  war  was  to  re¬ 
veal  through  this  "Honor  Roll”  what  has 
been  going  into  the  great,  melting  pot? 
There  were  13  names  with  the  "Van”  in 
front,  six  "Demarests,”  seven  “Williams” 
and  a  full  list  of  Doremus  and  Banta 
and  the  rest  of  the  old-timers.  But  what 
about  Abt.  Ayasse,  Capozzie,  Aotha,  Ja- 
vanarkovetz  and  the  rest  of  them?  Then 
there  was  Felix  Ilaymart.  with  the  golden 
star  at  his  name.  We  had  lost  track  of 
Felix.  I  remember  meeting  him  at  the 
steamer  when  he  came  up  from  Florida 
years  ago.  A  little,  freckle-faced  “crack¬ 
er”  of  a  boy.  lonely  and  silent.  He  ran 
away  from  the  man  who  was  to  “bring 
him  up,”  and  the  great  world  seemed  to 
swallow  him.  Now  here  is  his  name  in 
golden  letters  on  this  “Honor  Roll.”  He 
died  somewhere  in  France  in  order  that 
the  world  might  be  better  and  safer  for 
you  and  for  me.  You  could  tell  from  the 
names  on  this  roll  very  much  about  the 
nationality  of  these  men.  Yet  here  was_a 
singular  thing.  The^e  were  40  or  50 
colored  soldiers,  and  they  probably  had 
the  most  thoroughly  American  names  on 
the  list.  There  are  more  separate  nations 
in  Africa  than  there  are  in  Europe,  but 
we  never  think  of  them  when  we  see  a 
negro  and,  happily,  no  one  cares  for  the 
names  of  their  ancestors. 

A  military  band  of  colored  men  gave  a 
concert  in  front  of  the  court  house  as 
night  came  on.  They  played  lively  dances 
and  almost  before  you  knew  it  the  entire 
street  was  full  of  dancing  couples.  They 
whirled  and  skipped  over  the  smooth  as¬ 
phalt  and  made  a  beautiful  picture. 
Searchlights  were  playing  on  the  court 
house  and  over  the  great  crowd,  bringing 
out  the  bright  colors  of  the  women,  the 
green  of  the  grass,  the  white  of  the  pil¬ 
lars  and  the  masses  of  flags,  the  sombre 
old  church  with  its  ancient  graveyard  at 
one  side  and  the  old  Mansion  House, 
where  Washington  was  once  entertained. 
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It  was  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered. 
Those  stern  old-timers  who  sleep  in  the 
churchyard  frowned  upon  dancing  and 
pleasure  and  human  life  generally.  What 
would  they  have  said  if  someone  had 
prophesied  such  a  scene  as  this?  And 
yet  here  are  happy  young  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  gathered  from  all  over  the  world, 
dancing,  as  it  were,  right  over  their 
graves,  with  no  one  to  deny  them  !  What 
a  dance  the  years  have  given  us !  Per¬ 
haps  this  war  was  needed  to  shake  up 
creeds  and  habits  into  a  newer  form  of 
tolerance.  Standing  on  the  court  house 
steps  watching  the  dancers  I  saw  a  tall, 
distinguished-looking  woman  with  her 
daughter.  It  was  easy  to  identify  her  as 
one  of  the  “old  families.”  I  have  no 
doubt  her  old  ancestor  came  out  into  the 
wilderness  and  started  this  town.  It  is 
coming  to  be  less  and  less  a  matter  of 
who  started  a  thing.  It  is  now  more  of 
who  occupies  it  today.  Some  40  years 
ago  the  pride  of  the  “old  family”  blood 
would  have  encircled  this  woman  like  a 
social  barbed-wire  fence.  Now  the  long 
years,  culminating  in  this  great  war,  had 
cut  that  wire  fence  down.  So  close  that 
he  almost  touched  her  stood  a  stout,  squat¬ 
ty  man  whose  ancestors  fought  with  John 
Sobioski.  I  could  almost  guarantee  that 
the  black-eyed  woman  who  put  out  her 
hand  to  touch  the  arm  of  that  blue- 
blooded  girl  had  some  ancestor  who 
fought  with  Rienzi  and  others  with  Gari¬ 
baldi.  That  big  blond  giant  looking  over 
the  lady’s  shoulder  no  doubt  traces  back 
to  the  Vestergotlanders  who  revolted  in 
Sweden  four  centuries  ago.  That  black 
man  in  the  Palm  Beach  suit  with  straw 
hat  in  his  hand,  listening  so  proudly  to 
the  colored  band,  is  named,  not  inappro¬ 
priately.  Brown,  but  he  may  be  a  cousin 
of  Waterboer,  the  African  chief.  Right 
in  front  of  our  lady  of  breeding  a  little 
blond  man  wheels  a  baby  carriage.  lie 
lifts  out  a  little  boy  and  then  we  find  that 
the  carriage  is  a  magazine  of  “sparklers" 


Your  Tractor— and  the  Oil 
that  heat  does  not  break 

You  may  well  be  as  guarded  about  the  oil  used 
as  you  were  about  choosing  your  tractor.  Use 
the  oil  that  maintains  a  constant  protecting  film 
over  pistons  and  bearings.  Use  the  oil  that 
doesn’t  break  under  excessive  heat. 

Heat  does  not  break  Havoline  Oil. 

One  of  these  three  grades  of  Havoline  will 
meet  every  requirement  on  the  farm: 

HAVOLINE  “K” — A  heavy,  rugged,  all¬ 
purpose  oil.  A  barrel  of  this  grade  on  hand  fits 
you  for  all  emergencies.  It  can  be  used  in 
trucks,  tractors,  and  all  farm  machinery. 

HAVOLINE  “B” — For  use  when  a  some¬ 
what  heavier  oil  than  Havoline  “K”  is  needed. 

HAVOLINE  “A” — A  lighter  oil  than  Havo¬ 
line  “K,”  ideal  for  passenger  cars  and 
trucks,  particularly  when  they’re  new. 

Buy  it  by  the  barrel,  and 
save  extra  trips  to  town  on 
busy  days. 

INDIAN  REFINING  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

NEW  YORK 

Producers  and  Refiners  of  Petroleum 

Send  today  for  the  free  “No  Smoking”  sign  to  tack  on 
your  barn.  It  may  save  your  barn  from  burning  down. 

HAVOLiNE  OIL 


RE&.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 
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and  small  firecrackers.  .  The  boy  is  blow¬ 
ing  down  the  old  distinctions  of  class  and 
privilege  much  as  his  ancestors  under 
Charles  of  Sweden  when  he  marched  into 
Russia  !  There  they  stood  in  the  subdued 
light — patrician,  peasant,  freed  man,  pa¬ 
triot — meeting  on  common  ground  at  last, 
and  all  showing  in  their  faces  the  glory  of 
that  great  thing  we  call  Americanism! 
What  does  it  mean— this  breaking  down 
of  old  social  distinctions?  Will  the  negro, 
the  serf,  the  peasant  and  the  laborer  ab¬ 
sorb  along  with  their  new  opportunity 
something  more  of  patience  and  self-re¬ 
straint?  Will  the  “pure  bloods,”  de¬ 
prived  of  more  and  more  of  their  exclu¬ 
siveness,  become  sullen  and  less  fit  for 
leadership?  What  does  it  all  mean? 
What  does  it  all  portend?  These  young 
people  have  no  fear  of  the  future,  and  I 
remember  that  50  years  ago  the  old  peo¬ 
ple  were  sure  the  young  generation  was 
leading  to  disaster.  I  think  that  older  * 
woman  on  the  court  house  steps  that 
night  had  something  of  that  feeling,  but 
her  daughter  would  gladly  have  join'd 
the  dancers  in  the  street.  Who  can  tell? 

1  saw  a  soldier  with  the  Cross  of  War  on 
his  breast  stumble  and  fall.  He  went 
through  the  awful  drive  at  the  Argon ae. 
yet  right,  here  in  the  home  town,  in  try-  | 
ing  to  dodge  a  baby  carriage,  so  as  not 
to  hurt  the  baby,  down  he  went !  And  so 
we  were  all  tired  and  thoughtful  when  at 
last  we  gathered  our  company  and  the 
truck  started  its  snorting  way  up  the 
hills  toward  Hope  Farm.  The  little  girls 
went  to  sleep  on  the  way,  hut  all  except 
Rose  woke  up  to  help  finish  the  sand¬ 
wiches.  We  rolled  into  the  yard  at  about 
11.  tired,  but  all  glad  we  helped  cele¬ 
brate.  Now  for  the  sweet  corn,  and  no 
paper  peace  with  the  weeds.  ir.  w.  c. 


Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

We  are  having  a  rainy  season  here  in 
Southern  Missouri  that  is  seriously  re-  I 
tarding  corn  planting  and  other  opera¬ 
tions  that  demand  soil  in  good  workable 
condition.  However,  fruit  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  has  been  tremendously-  benefited. 
The  abundant  water  has  plumped  out  the 
berries  and  pushed  tree  fruits  fast  along 
their  way,  while  the  roots  have  profited 
to  send  up  a  fine,  vigorous  growth  of  cane 
and  wood  for  another  season.  Never 
have  I  seen  fairer  prospects  for  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries.  The  bushes  are 
loaded  with  fruit,  and  the  new  canes  have 
attained  a  most  unusual  height  for  this 
date.  The  cabbage  leaves  have  reached 
across  the  rows,  and  scarcely  a  bit  of 
earth  can  be  seen  among  them.  Already 
heads  were  sent  to  market,  as  well  as  new 
potatoes,  while  it  was  yet  May,  something 
unusual  for  this  latitude.  The  seed  pota¬ 
toes  were  little  ones  that  had  been  culled 
out  last  Fall  and  had  sprouted  badly,  too 
badly  to  plant,  but  we  ran  out  of  seed 
and  used  them  anyhow.  The  result  was 
that  these  email  sprouted  tubers  gave  us 
potatoes  two  weeks  or  more  before  the 
Northern  purchased  seed  with  dormant 
eyes.  Of  course  we  were  careful  not  to 
break  off  the  sprouts,  but  many  of  them 
were  of  the  long  white  brittle  kind  that 
had  to  be  handled  carefully.  Some  of 
them  even  had  small  potatoes  developed. 

I  certainly  learned  something  from  this 
demonstration,  that  potatoes  with  sprouts 
of  any  description,  not  necessarily  of  the 
short,  green,  tough  kind,  will  develop  mar¬ 
ketable  tubers  far  ahead  of  unsprouted 
seed,  and  that  sprouting  the  seed  before 
planting  should  be  considered  indispens¬ 
able. 

We  hurried  the  gooseberry  picking  to 
get  it  over  before  the  cherries,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  early  picking  strengthened  the 
bushes  for  another  year  and  that  the  ber¬ 
ries  would  be  of  better  quality.  We  have 
found  that  late  picked  gooseberries  are 
too  strong  in  flavor  either  for  canning  or 
preserves.  A  bush  originated  by  Dr. 
Van  Fleet  by  crossing  an  English  and 
wild  variety  lias  made  the  most  prodigious 
growth  T  ever  saw.  Tt  is  over  six  feet 
high,  and  at  least  10  feet  in  diameter. 
Tt  is  so  much  of  a  hybrid  that  it  does  not 
pollinate  perfectly,  but  its  crop  this  year 
is  very  respectable,  nevertheless.  Some 
branches  are  quite  full,  and  the  berries 
are  to  be  found  distributed  all  over  the 
great  bush.  If  it  bore  as  heavily  as  the 
Oregon  or  Houghton  it  would  have  no 
rivals.  The  berries  are  between  the 
Houghton  and  Downing  in  size.  The 
young  Chautauquas  have  a  few  immense 
berries.  The  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
informs  me  that  for  several  seasons  past 
they  have  had  no  mildew  on  their  goose¬ 
berries,  and  I  hear  that  the  Chautauqua 
is  being  grown  successfully  for  market 
in  New  York,  but  some  years  ago  when 
I  tested  this  sort  my  single  bush  mildewed 
•very  badly  both  on  the  leaVes  and  on  the 
berries.  Is  it  possible  that  a  variety  can 
grow  more  resistant  to  disease?  Close  to 
the  Chautauquas  the  new  Doorman  bushes 
all  show  mildew,  the  only  kind  that  does. 

Strawberries,  scarce  from  last  Sum¬ 
mer's  drought,  sold  at  from  MO  to  *25  cents 
per  quart,  with  a  full  crop  and  fine  ber¬ 
ries.  Gooseberries  brought  50  cents  per 
gallon ;  cherries  began  at  50  cents  and 
rose  to  60  cents  per  gallon,  with  a  short 
crop.  We  found  grocers  were  selling  new 
cabbage  and  potatoes  at  10  cents  a  pound, 
but  not  offering  more  than  four  or  five 
cents.  We  have  the  recourse  here  (and 
use  it)  of  going  straight  to  the  consumer 
and  underselling  the  grocer  if  he  refuses 
to  offer  what  .we  consider  a  fair  price.  I 
must  admit  that  if  is  not  usual  for  him 
to  covet  such  a  margin  of  profit  and  that 
we  usually  keep  on  very  good  terms. 

t.  ft-  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


AUTOMATIC 

ADJUSTABLE 

FORETRUCK 
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Potato  C 


1  PREPARE  to  handle  it  with  speed  and  certainty  with  an  IRON  AGE  Digger. 

Breakdowns  and  delays  are  costly  when  you  are  hurrying  to  catch  a  high  market 
and  have  a  gang  of  pickers  waiting.  You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  with  any  digger 
that  hasn’t  every  one  of  the  following  features  and  the  world-wide  reputation  of  the  IRON  AGE. 

IRON  AGE  Traction(wheel-driven)  Diggersaston-  Where  the  acreage  justifies  an  engine  digger,  the 

ish  and  delight  with  their  thorough  separation  of  IRON  AGE  Engine  Digger  is  sure  to  please.  Fur- 

potatoes  from  the  soil  and  trash.  You  can  throw  thermore,  it  doesn’t  take  a  very  large  acreage  to 

these  diggers  in  and  out  of  gear  from  the  seat  justify  this  machine  when  you  consider  that  its 

and  avoid  scattering  the  potatoes  when  turning.  “New  Way”,  Cushman  or  Fairfield  engine  can  be 

The  patented  Automatic  Foretruck  permits  short  used  on  your  Iron  Age  Sprayer  or  otherwise  about 

turns  without  upsetting  or  straining,  climbs  fur-  the  farm.  This  machine  digs  fast,  saves  two  horses, 

rows,  PERMITS  BACKING,  holds  machine  and  keeps  operating  costs  down.  It  is  the  only- 

over  the  row  and  at  even  depth.  Stone  fingers  machine  that  is  equipped  with  an  absolutely  dc- 

prevent  clogging  of  elevator  in  stony  ground.  pendable  Automatic  Throwout  Clutch  that  protec  s 

Flanges  and  washers  keep  sand  and  dust  out  of  against  breakage  from  obstructions  that  occasion- 

bearings.  ally  stop  the  elevator. 

Ask  y'our  dealer  to  demonstrate  an  Iron  Age  Digger. 

Write  us  for  our  new  Digger  booklet. 

Bateman  Manufacturing  Company 

Make  rs  of  good  implements  since  1836 

Box  9610  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Factory: 

The  Bateman-Wilkinson  Co.,  Ltd. 

96  Symington  Avenue,  Toronto,  Can. 


ATractor  For 
the  Small  Farm' 

vou.  Mr.  Farmer,  with  160  acres  or  less,  here  ial 
A  tractor  service  for  your  farm  that  will  save 
you  S500  to  §700.  Plow — cultivate — disc — do 
the  work  of  four  horses  with 

could  ^tractor 

»  You  buy  It  on  bnsta  of  what  It  will  actually  do.  Readily  at¬ 
taches  to  Ford  car.Use  it  ns  recommended  and  you  u«t  exactly 
tho  tructor  aervice  your  farm  requires.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.! 

FREE  BOOK  TO  SMALL  FARM  OWNERS  I 
Write  now.  Got  specifications  and  table  showing  draw  bar  pull 
for  two  bottom  plowa.  all  kin  da  of  boil,  and  our  “fair  nndsquaro" 
guarantee.  ASK  YOUB  BAXKEB  OB  THIS  PAPER  ABOUT  Us. 

GOULD  BALANCE  VALVE  COM  PAN  Y 
l  22 Depot  Street  -  -  KELLOGG*  IOWA 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW'.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldeit  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.1342. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  245  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y- 


1-Ty  and 

^  ^  quotas  you 

lowost  Factory  Prices  on  high 
ffrsde  turm  fence,  gates,  lawn 
fence. barb  wire. etc.,  160 styles.  Postal 
j  brings  Biggest  Fence  Bargain  Book  ever 
►rioted.  Write  today.  Sample  to  teat  and 
>ook  free,  post  paid.  (Sj 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

rjrkv  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 

IjULVIjI/  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,”  W.  F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co., Morristown, Tenn. 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  quality  galvanizing,  proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


WELL  T&NG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  f. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLL  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  tlie  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04,  equal  to  8a  tid,  or 
8*0  marks,  or  101a  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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Advertising  rates,  <5  cents  per  agato  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 

advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliablo  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  WTe  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  ot'  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rusal  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


N  page  1052  we  told  of  the  danger  to  fruit  and 
vegetable  shippers  in  the  proposed  new  freight 
rates.  Unless  such  shippers  can  get  together  and 
make  the  strongest  kind  of  protest  the  cost  of  icing 
a  ear  will  be  multiplied  by  four.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  outrage,  and  other  increased  charges,  both 
men  and  money  are  needed.  A  good  organization  . 
has  been  formed  in  the  Associated  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Industries,  and  if  it  is  properly  backed  up 
this  organization  will  take  care  of  the  situation. 
They  must  have  the  names  of  growers  and  shippers 
who  can  furnish  a  statement  regarding  the  cars 
of  produce  they  have  shipped.  All  such  shippers 
should  write  at  once  to  Samuel  Fraser,  522  Mercan¬ 
tile  Building,  Rochester,  X.  Y.  Your  prompt  help 
is  needed.  Unless  you  act  quickly  your  rights  will 
be  put  away  on  ice  where  they  will  never  thaw  out. 

* 

Your  paper  is  the  best  thing  on  earth  for  the  money. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  hospital,  and  with  all  the 
cost,  all  the  lost  time,  etc.,  I  regret  most  the  loss  of  my 
file  of  Rural  New-Yorkers.  The  people  I  secured  to 
run  my  farm  while  I  and  the  good  wife  were  at  hospital 
(the  woman  cleaning  up,  as  she  called  it)  found  file  of 
It.  X.-Y.,  and.  being  just  old  papers,  they  were  thrown 
in  the  fire.  “Comment  unnecessary.”  I'll  number  each 
one  from  now  on  and  label  it  with  big  letters,  “Impor¬ 
tant— Save.”  W.  P.  IIABVEY. 

Madison  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Can  you  let  me  have  back  number  of  The  R.  X.-Y.? 
Our  hired  man  ran  off  with  the  missing  numbers  and 
spoiled  our  files.  We  value  them  as  a  Mohammedan 
values  his  Koran.  I  index  the  subjects  treated  in  each 
number  so  that  we  may  readily  refer  to  back  numbers 
when  an  emergency  arises.  A-  M.  H. 

Westchester  Co.,  X.  Y. 

HAT  hired  man  showed  a  high  literary  taste,  at 
least,  and  we  can  supply  the  missing  numbers. 
Very  glad  to  know  that  The  R.  X.-Y.  ranks  as  a 
necessity  in  many  households.  Our  ambition  is  to 
make  it  such.  We  want  to  make  it  a  living  picture 
and  report  of  the  life  of  an  American  farmer  both 
at  work  and  at  rest.  In  one  mail  recently  came  two 
letters.  One  was  from  a  man  in  Chile,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  who  says  The  R.  N.-Y.  comes  “like  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  an  old  friend.”  The  other  is  written 
from  Constantinople,  Turkey,  by  an  Armenian  now  in 
the  British  Army  who  will  go  to  an  American  farm 
when  he  is  mustered  out.  Thus  The  R.  X.-Y. 
reaches  everywhere,  and  we  hope  pulls  in  the  best 
for  its  readers. 

* 

AST  week  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Howell  told  of  farmers 
who  will  stop  working  so  hard,  come  closer  to 
an  eight-hour  day,  and  not  strain  to  produce  crops. 
We  think  the  best  farmer  is  the  man  who  can  make 
the  best  proportion  of  profit  on  his  investment. 
Good  farming  does  not  always  mean  producing  the 
largest  crops.  It  is  often  better  farming  to  produce 
a  medium-sized  crop  at  a  fair  profit  rather  than  a 
big  crop  with  little  margin.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  old-time  farmers  are  inclined  to  imitate 
the  labor  union  workers,  and  do  what  they  can  in  a 
10-liour  day.  Their  plans  are  often  upset  by  the 
foreign  element,  who  continue  to  work  1G  hours  or 
more,  and  turn  out  everything  they  can,  regardless 
of  labor  cost. 

to 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  am  at  the  present 
time  contemplating  selling  my  horses  and  farming  im¬ 
plements  in  October,  and  letting  the  laud  grow  up  with 
whatever  it  may  until  the  labor  questions  are  resolved, 
if  they  ever  are.  •  T-  d-  R- 

New  Jersey. 

HIS  is  from  a  professional  man  who  has  a  good 
farm  in  the  country.  There  are  thousands 
more  like  him,  and  the  total  of  the  crops  they  produce 
is  considerable.  If  it  be  shut  off  there  will  be  some 
difference  in  the  food  supply.  Yet  in  many  cases  it 
is  impossible  to  conduct  these  farms  with  any  degree 
of  profit  with  hired  labor.  About  the  only  way  we 
know  of  is  to  get  them  in  grass  or  grain,  and  sell  the 
crops  standing,  or  turn  in  stock  to  eat  them  down. 
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We  would  not  let  these  fields  alone  to  grow  up  into 
weeds  and  trash,  but  w  would  seed  them  to  grass 
and  grain,  and  take  a  chance  on  pasturing  or  selling 
the  crop  in  the  field. 

* 

On  page  30TG  you  say  ^hat  farmers  can  get  any  rea¬ 
sonable  legislation  they  need  if  they  will  find  just  what 
they  want  and  combine  and  go'  after  it.  Why  then 
has  the  situation  got  away  from  them,  as  it  evidently 
has?  J.  R-  S. 

HE  answer  is  easy.  In  nine  cases  out  of  10 
farmers  have  been  unable  to  exercise  their 
power  over  a  clear-cut  issue  dealing  with  farming. 
What  they  really  vote  on  is  usually  some  parti/  issue. 
This  is  made  by  the  politicians  by  taking  the  name 
of  what  farmers  want  and  stuffing  it  full  of  com¬ 
promise  and  political  expedients  and  graft.  It  is 
called  farm  legislation,  and  usually  gives  just  about 
as  much  protection  to  farmers’  interests  as  a  stuffed 
bulldog  nailed  to  the  gate  post  would  give  to  his 
family.  In  the  past  our  chief  fault  has  been  in 
standing  still  until  the  politicians  made  up  the 
“issues”  for  us.  Then  we  have  to  vote  for  or  against 
them,  and  the  way  they  are  stuffed  on  us  it  has 
made  little  difference  which  way  we  voted.  Thus 
we  have  provided  the  votes  and  taken  the  hide,  while 
other  interests  always  took  the  rich  “stuffing.”  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  remedy  for  this — easier  than  to  apply 
it.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  politicians  and  “lead¬ 
ers”  to  make  up  the  issues  for  us,  we  must  make 
them  ourselves.  We  must  get  together  early,  find 
out  definitely  just  what  we  want,  agree  upon  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and  then  all  get  back  of  it.  The 
politicians  will  then  fall  in  and  work  for  us  when 
they  see  we  mean  business.  The  politician  will  al¬ 
ways  follow  power.  When  several  million  farmers 
divide  into  groups  and  each  group  shouts  for  some 
separate  thing  there  is  a  mere  babel  of  sound.  Xo 
one  pays  attention  to  it.  When  they  all  shout  in 
chorus  “Get  busy!”  there  is  immediate  business. 
The  daylight  saving  law  was  repealed  because  the 
farmers  all  got  together  on  a  plain,  simple  demand. 
Other  big  things  fail  because,  somehow,  we  cannot 
agree. 

* 

OX  June  2S  a  number  of  the  Republicans  of 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  met  at  the  court  house, 
Lyons,  and  agreed  to  support  Charles  H.  Betts  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Legislature.  This,  we  take  it, 
means  that  the  party  organization  of  Wayne  County 
will  support  Mr.  Betts  in  the  primary  election.  As 
we  stated  a  few  weeks  ago,  this  puts  a  big  question 
squarely  up  to  the  farmers  of  Wayne  County,  so  that 
they  cannot  dodge  or  evade  it.  The  State  Grange, 
the  Federation  of  Agriculture,  the  big  fruit  growers’ 
organizations,  have  publicly  asked  Mr.  Betts  to-  re¬ 
sign  his  public  position  on  the  Food  Commission. 
While  he  did  finally  resign,  he  defied  these  organi¬ 
zations  and  practically  told  these  farmers  where  they 
might  get  off.  Wayne  County  has  probably  more 
members  of  these  farm  organizations  than  any  other 
county  in  the  State.  Now,  are  they  going  to  get  off, 
as  they  were  told  they  might  do,  and  retain  their 
self-respect,  or  will  they  put  their  heads  into  the 
yoke  and  proceed  to  haul  the  band  wagon?  At  no 
time  since  the  Civil  War  has  the  plain,  straight  ques¬ 
tion  of  flinching  under  the  party  lash  or  asserting 
man-sized  independence  come  so  squarely  up  before 
a  big  group  of  intelligent  New  York  farmers.  What 
they  do  will  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  clear  indica¬ 
tion  of  their  political  independence.  The  R.  X.-Y. 
makes  no  attack  upon  Mr.  Betts.  Wayne  County 
folks  know  him  better  than  we  do — for  just  what 
he  is.  In  a  republic  we  all  bow  to  the  will  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  which  is  usually  an  expression  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  character  of  the  plain  people.  It  is  up  to 
Wayne  County.  Do  you  leant  Chas.  Jf.  Betts  to  rep¬ 
resent  you  at  Albany ?  If  a  majority  will  answer 
“Yes”  after  the  question  is  put  to  them  straight,  the 
rest  of  us  must  accept  the  verdict. 

* 

THIS  war  has  made  possible  many  remarkable 
farm  operations  which  will  never  go  on  record. 
A  farm  family  in  New  England  paid- the  mortgage 
on  the  home  and  obtained  a  small  working  capital 
by  selling  wild  cherry  bark.  As  a  rule  a  fringe  of 
wild  cherry  trees  along  the  walls  and  fences  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  nuisance  and  a  badge  of  misfit  and  unfit 
farming.  For  the  wild  cherry  acts  as  incubator  and 
cradle  for  the  tent  caterpillar,  or  when  its  leaves 
and  boughs  are  cut  and  wilted  it  becomes  a  poison 
factory  for  the  cattle.  Yet  this  nuisance  and  pest 
carries  medical  properties,  which  make  it  a  necessity 
in  many  cough  or  fever  remedies.  The  epidemic  of 
influenza  last  Winter  was  regarded  as  a  calamity  by 
most  of  us,  but  it  proved  a  blessing  to  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  family  It  created  a  tremendous  demand  for 
certain  remedies  which,  during  war  conditions,  made 
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wild  cherry  bark  a  necessity.  The  sudden  demand 
caused  the  price  to  rise  from  almost  nothing  to  .$200 
per  ton.  It  was  like  exchanging  a  rag  of  disgrace 
for  a  badge  of  gold.  The  formerly  worthless  trees 
along  the  fence  rows  were  cleaned  out  and  the  bark 
shaved  off  and  sold.  The  bark  of  the  wild  cherry 
silenced  the  howl  of  the  wolf  at  the  door,  and  drove' 
the  mortgage  off  the  place.  This  actually  happened, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  done  again.  The  influenza 
caught  the  medical  men  unprepared.  The  price  of 
wild  cherry  is  not  likely  to  go  soaring  again.  Some 
people  appear  to  stand  still  and  let  opportunity  knock 
them  down  and  grind  them  up.  Others  put  bridle 
and  saddle  on  the  back  of  opportunity  and  ride  it 
to  a  better  job.  That  is  what  the  family  here  men¬ 
tioned  did,  and  there  are  many  other  similar  experi¬ 
ences  which  would  show  the  brighter  side  of  a  calam¬ 
ity. 

to 

EVERY  week  we  get  several  complaints  about 
“misfit”  trees.  These  trees  are  bought  from 
agents  or  nurserymen  as  yearlings  or  two-year-olds 
and  are  supposed  to  be  of  certain  standard  varieties. 
They  are  cared  for  and  make  good  growth  until, 
when  they  come  into  bearing,  the  owner  finds  that  he 
has  been  spraying,  pruning  and  cultivating  some 
common  or  worthless  thing.  If  there  is  ever  hot 
anger  in  a  man’s  heart  it  comes  when  a  block  of  trees 
which  he  supposed  were  McIntosh  or  Jonathan  prove 
by  their  fruit  that  they  are  Ben  Davis  or  some 
worthless  seedling.  The  writer  will  confess  publicly 
that  the  nearest  he  ever  came  to  a  desire  to  commit 
murder  was  when  he  discovered  that  a  block  of 
cherished  “McIntosh”  was  only  a  small,  brown, 
worthless  variety  which  even  the  United  States  Pom- 
ologist  could  not  name.  That  was  before  we  learned 
the  best  remedy,  which-  is  to  know  your  young  trees 
and  fire  the  misfits  and  drones  before  you  spend 
your  years  upon  them.  The  man  who  lives  in  his 
orchard,  as  he  should,  can  tell  a  McIntosh,  a  Sutton, 
a  Wealthy  or  a  Baldwin  by  the  shape  and  foliage. 
They  are  as  distinct  in  these  respects,  to  the  prac¬ 
ticed  eye,  as  are  Jersey,  Holstein  or  Ayrshire  cattle, 
and  no  true  fruit  grower  should  ever  let  a  misfit 
get  by  him  to  fruiting.  Of  course,  with  the  peach  it 
is  not  possible  to  be  sure.  The  great  trouble  comes 
to  the  smaller  grower  or  beginner  who  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  distinguish  varieties.  The  work  of  helping 
him  out  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  job  for  the  county 
farm  bureau  agent.  During  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  more  complaint  than  ever  before  over 
these  “misfits.”  We  understand  that  in  several  local¬ 
ities  plans  are  being  made  to  start  co-operative  nur¬ 
series  so  that  expert  budders  and  grafters  can  be 
trained  to  produce  the  trees  needed  in  the  community. 
In  California  something  of  this  has  been  worked  out 
in  selecting  buds  from  the  finest  bearing  trees  for 
propagation.  The  nurserymen  must  expect  to  face 
this  form  of  competition  if  this  “misfitting”  goes  on. 


Brevities 

What’s  the  best  salve  for  a  sore  head? 

Xow  we  go  back  to  the  two-cent  postage  stamp. 

Hay  is  selling  in  England  at  $25  to  $45  per  ton. 

Wiiat  about  the  second  brood  of  the  codling  moth? 

Work  done  with  “the  fewest  motions”  is  what  pays. 

The  French  people  are  calling  for  good  American 
dairy  cattle. 

What  a  world  it  would  bo  if  we  could  catch  enthu¬ 
siasm  as  easily  as  some  of  us  catch  the  influenza. 

Japan  is  increasing  its  imports  of  butter.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  have  not  been  in  the  past,  milk  consumers.  They 
are  gaining. 

More  oats  will  be  cut  for  hay  this  year  than  ever 
before.  Saves  labor  in  harvesting,  thrashing  and  feed¬ 
ing,  and  you  get  all  the  value  of  the  oats. 

No  use  talking,  many  an  Eastern  farmer  has  wasted 
his  substance  trying  to  get  Alfalfa  permanently  started 
when  Alsike  clover  would  have  paid  better. 

Hundreds  of  people  seem  to  think  the  Government 
is  to  give  away  cars,  or  sell  them  at  a  very  low  figure. 
There  is  nothing  to  the  story,  so  far  as  we  can  tell. 

Many  a  crop  of  clover,  corn  or  potatoes  fades  away 
on  wet  soil  because  they  cannot  stand  wet  feet.  They 
must  be  shod  with  drain  tile  in  order  to  walk  straight 
to  profit. 

The  Hessian  fly  is  a  menace  to  many  a  wheat  field. 
The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  advises  plowing  or 
disking  the  wheat  stubble  as  soon  as  possible  after 
harvest.  This  buries  the  “flaxseed”  form  of  the  insect 
so  that  it  cannot  work  out. 

The  entrance  of  this  country  into  thf  war  found  a 
good  many  retired  farmers.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
many  of  them  have  been  re-tired.  They  have  fitted 
themselves  out  with  new  motives  and  ambitions  for 
living,  and  are  running  once  more  on  full  time. 
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A  Consumer  and  His  Milk  Prices 

I  am  a  consumer  in  New  York  City,  but  am  spending 
the  Summer  with  my  family  on  the  New  Jersey,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  coast.  I  inclose  you  the  notice  we  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  of  milk  prices: 

NOTICK 

The  following  prices  effective  July  1.  1919,  and  nut 
otherwise  announced  : 


“Sealect.”  Brand  Grade  A 

Grade  B  milk . 

Certified  milk  . 

Buttermilk  . 

X  cream  . 

Condensed  milk  . 


milk .......  19c  per  qt.  bottle 

. 17c  per  qt.  bottle 

. 2tlc  per  qt.  bottle 

. 13c  per  qt.  bottle 

. 28c  per  14 -pt.  bottle 

. 18c  per  %-pt.  bottle 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS  CO..  INC. 


From  the  city  papers  I  learn  that  farmers  get  about 
7c  a  quart  for  B  grade  milk,  and  about  714c  for  A 
grade,  so  that  it  costs  from  12.8  per  cent  to  165  per  cent 
of  the  farmers’  price  to  get  it  delivered.  Tn  other  words, 
we  pay  from  28  to  65  per  cent  more  for  delivery  than 
we  pay  for  the  milk  itself.  On  the  face  of  it  this  is 
:  surd.  Manufacturers  often  make  a  maximum  retail 
price  for  their  goods,  and  they  are  never  sold  above 
this  price.  Why  cannot  farmers  do  the  same  with 
milk?  If  they  want  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
milk  they  must  do  something  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  the  greed  of  the  middleman.  suburbanite. 


Farm  Power  Demonstration 

New  York  State,  through  the  Farms  and  Markets 
Department,  is  arranging  for  five  immense  farm 
power  demonstrations.  One  of  them  will  he  given 
on  the  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Syracuse  during  the 
Fair.  The  others  are  to  he  held  in  various  parts  of 
I  he  State,  and  they  are  under  the  direction  of  Calvin 
•T.  Huson.  The  first  of  these  demonstrations  will 
he  held  in  Utica,  Thursday  and  Friday,  July  24  and 
25.  Each  demonstration  will  last  two  days,  and 
they  are  planned  on  a  very  large  scale  to  cover  all 
lines  of  farm  power.  There  will  not  only  be  a  great 
display  of  tractors,  hut  of  farm  lighting  systems, 
milking  machines  and  other  farm  power  machines 
now  coming  into  common  use. 

Another  demonstration  will  he  held  in  Western 
New  York,  a  third  in  the  Northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  the  fourth  either  somewhere  in  the 
Southern  tier  of  counties  or  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 
It  is  expected  that  at  least  10.000  people  will  attend 
the  opening  demonstration  at  Utica,  and  an  immense 
area  of  land  will  he  required  to  enable  the  tractors 
to  give  a  full  demonstration  of  their  power.  The 
land  is  not  only  to  he  plowed,  hut  disked  and  har¬ 
rowed.  Surely  anyone  interested  in  tin'  study  of 
farm  power  can  find  what  lie  wants  at  this  demon¬ 
stration. 


Rural  Mail  Delivery  in  New  York 

East  week  in  Washington  there  was  a  hearing 
before  Secretary  Burleson  on  the  rural  mail  situa¬ 
tion.  II.  E.  Babcock,  secretary  of  the  Federation 
of  County  Farm  Bureaus,  presented  a  strong  state¬ 
ment.  from  which  we  take  the  following  extracts: 

OUR  PRESENT  POSITION.— Immediately  upon 
receiving  a  promise  of  help  I  returned  to  New 
York  State  and  prepared  a  second  questionnaire,  which 
was  sent  out  in  conjunction  with  the  Masters  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  to  all  Grange  officers  and 
Farm  Bureau  Association  committeemen.  In  consid¬ 
ering  the  summary  of  these  questionnaires  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  were  answered  by  Farm  Bureau 
Association  committeemen,  active  farmers,  selected  by 
the  farmers  of  a  county  to  act  for  them  because  of  their 
proven  leadership  in  agricultural  matters. 

SUMMARY  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

1.  Total  number  of  questionnaires  tabulated....  403 

2.  Total  number  of  persons  stating  service  was 

satisfactory  to  self .  178 

Total  number  of  persons  stating  service  was 
satisfactory  to  community .  117 

3.  Total  number  of  persons  stating  service  was 

unsatisfactory  to  self .  188 

Total  number  of  persons  stating  service  was 
unsatisfactory  to  community .  220 

5.  Total  number  of  persons  reporting  that  these 

complaints  were  heeded .  25 

(41  persons  reported  that  complaints  were 
given  no  attention). 

6.  68  persons  reported  that  their  mail  was  not  re¬ 

ceived  every  day. 

7.  106  persons  reported  that  mail  was  received  too 

late  in  the  day  for  business  purposes. 

8.  41  persons  reported  that  the  mail  was  not  sent 

out  from  the  postoffice  the  day  it  was  collected. 
0.  59  persons  reported  that  their  house  delivery  was 

lost. 

10.  72  persons  reported  that  because  of  the  changes  in 

the  mail  routes  they  were  obliged  to  travel  from 
one-quarter  to  two  and  one-quarter  miles  further 
to  get  their  mail. 

11.  48  persons  reported  considerable  inconvenience  due 

to  the  changes  in  their  postoffice  address  follow¬ 
ing  changes  in  routes. 

12.  35  persons  reported  that  as  a  result  of  the  changes 

in  the  rural  delivery  routes  community  life  was 
affected  detrimentally. 

13.  120  persons  reported  that  in  general  the  changes 

caused  irregular  delivery. 

1  1.  169  persons  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  routes 

would  be  more  satisfactory  if  returned  to  former 
status. 

OUR  PROGRAM. — The  activity  of  the  Federation 
to  date  has  been  principally  to  determine  the  situation. 
What  the  real  situation  is  as  regards  rural  free  delivery 
service  in  the  State  of  New  York  ve  are  convinced  from 
our  studies  to  date  : 


1.  That  the  expressed  program  of  the  Postoffice  De¬ 

partment  is  not  being  carried  out. 

2.  That  the  service  is  being  administered  with  little 

appreciation  of  the  rural  life  and  organization  of 
the  State. 

3.  That  while  the  claim  of  the  Postoffice  Department 
that  more  families  are  receiving  the  service  than 
ever  before  may  be  true,  such  increase  in  service 
has  caused  less  efficient  service  to  others,  and  that 
what  our  people  want  is  not  decreased  service  to 
any  but  rather  an  increasingly  efficient  service  to 
all.  _  Farmers  {Jo  not  regard  the  mail  service  as  a 
business  proposition,  but  rather  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  that  is  indispensable  to  the  maximum  rural 
development  of  the  country. 

Following  this  hearing  we  shall  return  to  our  State 
with  the.  object  of  having  the  mail  service  of  every  rural 
community  considered  at  a  community  meeting  some 
time  before  next  Spring,  at  which  a  study  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  made  and  a  definite  bill  of  complaints  drawn. 


Getting  in  Behind  a  Scamp 

.  Unless  one  has  some  means  of  ascertaining  the  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  of  the  city  man  who  wishes  to  buy 
farm  produce  direct,  lie  should  be  Cautious  about  ship¬ 
ping  his  stuff  until  it  has  been  paid  for.  This  precau¬ 
tion  may  be  open  to  objection  upon  the  part  of  the  city 
consumer,  on  the  ground  that  it  compels  him  to  pay  for 
goods  that  be  lias  not  seen,  and  cannot  know  the  quality 
and  condition  of.  It  is  evident,  -however,  that  the  inev¬ 
itable  risk  in  the  transaction  must  be  borne  by  someone 
and  the  really  honest  producer  will  be  wise  if  he  insists 
upon  applying  the  old,  and  legal,  if  not  wholly  defen¬ 
sible  maxim,  caveat  emptor — let  the  buyer  beware. 

An  experience  of  several  years  ago  in  shiiipin0-  e^gs 
to  an  affable  resident  of  New  York  Citv.  with  whom 
the.  writer  became  casually  acquainted  on  one  of  the 
city  man  s  vacation  trips  to  the  green  fields  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  taught  that  it  was  not  always  necessary  to  permit 
city  residents  of  doubtful  business  morality  to  assume 
rha.t.  in  business,  transactions,  farmers  were  as  green  as 
their  fields.  This  suave  and  urbane  young  gentleman, 
who  was  manager  of  one  of  the  distributing  plants  of  a 
peat  meat  packing  concern  in  New  York,  conceived  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  purchase  eggs  from 
the  producer  by  the  case,  doubtless  considering  that  the 
culd  storage  facilities  of  his  plant  would  enable  him  to 
hold  them  until  they  could  be  disposed  of  at  a  good 
profit.  He  offered  an  advance  over  market  prices,  and 
knowing  him  to  hold  a  position  of  responsibility,  liis 
offer  was  accepted.  Cases  of  eggs  were  shipped  and 
Promptly  paid  for.  But  the  evil  day  finally  cfline  when 
payments  were  unreasonably  delayed,  and  soon  two  or 
three  crises  appeared  upon  the  farm  books  as  more 
closely  resembling  liabilities  than  assets.  Shipments 
were,  of  course,  promptly  stopped,  and  the  erstwhile 
purchaser  was  informed  that  checking  checks  checked 
shipments  also.  No  complaint  having  been  made  of 
checked  eggs,  checked  egg  checks  checked  eggs.  It  was 
simple  enough,  but  the  city  man  had  evidently  decided 
to  close  the  transaction  while  lie  was  several  cases  to 
the  good,  and  he  declined  to  enter  into  any  correspond¬ 
ence  with  regard  to.it.  Being  one  of  the  countless  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  salaried  employees  in  cities  who  seldom, 
or  never,  have  a  hundred  dollars  ahead,  prospects  of 
collecting  the  amount  due  did  not  appear  bright. 

However,  the.  happy  thought  that  moral  suasion 
sometimes  prevailed  where  legal  persuasion  could  not 
occurred  to  the  writer,  and  he  looked  up  the  address 
nf  the  firm  for  whom  the  forgetful  egg  purchaser  worked. 
The  manager  of  the  firm  was  courteously  written  to,  the 
circumstances  were  explained,  and  he  was  asked  if  he 
would  not.  kindly  use  his  influence  with  the  erring  em¬ 
ployee  to  induce  him  to  resume  business  relations  with 
his  creditors.  This  letter  was  never  replied  to.  but 
almost  the  next  mail  brought  a  check  from  the  delin¬ 
quent  debtor,  paying  for  the  eggs  in  full.  With  it  was 
the  statement  that  he  had  never  received  the  eggs,  any¬ 
way.  The  statement  was  read  with  a  smile  and  the 
check  was  promptly  cashed.  A  check  isn’t  cash  until  it 
is  cashed :  people  have  lost  money  bv  forgetting  that 
little  detail  about  checks. 

The  shipper  considered  the  incident  closed,  hut  the 
thought,  of  being  done  out  of  money  which  he  owed  ap¬ 
parently  rankled  in  the  breast  of  the  receiver,  and  egged 
him  on  to  seek  revenge.  He  was  evidently  determined 
to  persist  in  being  a  bad  egg.  Several  months  later  a 
pompously  written  letter  was  received  from  him  saying 
that  he  had  never  received  his  commission  for  soiling 
eggs  for  the  shipper,  and  that  the  matter  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  “their”  attorneys.  If  a  remit¬ 
tance  for  the  amount  due  was  not  promptly  received,  an 
action  for  recovery  would  be  begun.  The  shipper 
smiled  again  and  cheerfully  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
letter,  at  the  same  time  assuring  the  writer  of  it  that, 
if  any  more  like  it  were  received  they  would  all  be 
turned  over  to  the  writer’s  employers.  That  really 
closed  the  incident.  m.  b.  n. 


New  York  Co-Operative  Work 

Work  of  co-operation  is  making  a  very  healthy 
growth.  The  fruit  packing  associations  of  Niagara 
County  have  been  particularly  successful,  and  we  look 
for  an  increase  in  such  associations  in  the  west  end  of 
the  State  during  the  coming  season  of  somewhere  around 
20.  We  have  organized  the  onion  men  of  Orange  Comi¬ 
ty.  and  are  looking  forward  to  organizing  the  onion  and 
vegetable  men  in  several  other  productive  sections. 

The  Troy  market  gardeners  were  incorporated  through 
our  assistance,  and  have  bought  their  own  public  mar¬ 
ket  and  paved  it.  which  appears  to  be  very  much  to  their 
advantage.  This,  of  course,'  is  only  very  little  of  what 
over  100  associations  which  we  have  put  through  in  the 
past  year  are  accomplishing.  Our  big  point  just  at  the 
present  time  that  we  are  working  on  is  a  federation  for 
a  State  selling  agency,  which  now  looks  favorable.  They 
all  admit  it  is  essential :  that  sufficient  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  centered  in  one  concern  so  that  the  in¬ 
stitution  will  have  sufficient  income  to  employ  as  good  a 
sales  manager  as  can  be  procured.  c.  i?.  white. 


Milk  Prices  in  Indiana 

Below  you  will  find  a  clipping  from  the  local  paper 
which  explains  how  the  dairymen  of  Allen  County  are 
handling  the  milk  problem : 

“In  arriving  at  a  fair  price  to  be  paid  to  the  producer 
for  market  milk  the  commission  recommends  that  the 
average  cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  of  3.5  milk  for  Indi¬ 
ana.  Illinois  and  Michigan  cow  testing  associations  were 
used  as  n  basis  for  the  present.  These  figures  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Grain.  3(1  lbs. ;  hay,  45  lbs. ;  silage,  150  lbs. ; 
other  roughage,  31  lbs.;  labor,  2.6  hours.  For  the  month 
of  June  this  amounts  to: 


35  lbs.  grain  at  $3  per  100 .  $1.05 

45  lbs.  hay  at  $30  per  ton .  -67% 

150  lbs.  silage  at  $7.50  per  ton .  .56 

31  lbs.  other  roughage  at  $10  per  ton . 15% 

2.6  hours  of  labor  at  25c  per  hour .  .65 


Total  .  $3.09 

Plus  10  per  cent  for  management .  .31 

Total  production .  $3.40 

“In  order  to  discourage  production  during  the  flush 
season  and  to  encourage  Winter  production  of  milk,  a 
percentage  schedule  for  the  various  months  was  agreed 
to.  For  June  the  schedule  calls  for  70  per  cent.  Ap¬ 
plying  the  70  per  cent  basis  for  June  with  the  total  cost 
as  figured  above  gives  $2.40.  which  the  commission  rec¬ 
ommends  should  be  paid  for  market  milk  during  the 
month  of  June  at  the  farmer’s  gate.” 

Two  years  ago  the  Summer  price  was  as  low  as  $1.80 
until  October.  Now  the  price  is  $2.70  for  July,  which 
gradually  increases  up  till  December,  when  119  per  cent 
of  th.i  cost  of  production  will  he  paid.  Now  if  it  is 
right  and  just  to  figure  the  cost  of  production  of  an 
article  the  farmer  produces,  add  a  fair  profit  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  consumer  pay  a  certain  price,  then  why 
isn’t  it  right  to  do  so  with  other  necessities  such  as 
clothing,  shoes,  etc.?  I  think  this  will  he  the  entering 
wedge,  and  I  am  proud  to  think  it  came  from  the  farm¬ 
ers. 

The  milk  commission  has  decided  on  another  feature. 
They  deduct  from  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer  le  per 
100  lbs.,  the  dealer  contributes  a  like  amount  for  each 
100  lbs.  he  buys.  This  creates  a  fund  that  is  to  he  used 
in  advertising  the  food  value  of  milk.  The  farmers  are 
thoroughly  aroused  through  here.  They  are  shipping 
their  stock,  grain  and  hay  and  transacting  their  own 
business'.  At  a  recent  meeting- they  organized  a  Farm¬ 
ers’  Federation,  and  refused  to  allow  any  officers  in  the 
federation  who  devoted  more  time  to  business  than  they 
did  to  farming.  In  other  words,  a  man’s  first  interest 
must  be  the  farm.  HUGH  HARTMAN. 

Indiana. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 


CHEESE  CONDITIONS. — No  change  was  reported 
in  cheese  prices  by  the  Gouverneur  Dairy  Board  over 
the  price  of  a  week  ago.  30%  cents  being  paid.  Pre¬ 
mium  of  %  cent  will  probably  be  paid  on  the  week’s 
sales  of  4,546  boxes,  in  45  lots.  This  price  is  7% 
cents  more  than  was  paid  a  year  ago  for  the  same 
period.  Hot  weather  again  affected  the  market  of  the 
Watertown  Produce  Exchange,  with  offerings  lighter. 
A  total  of  9.030  boxes  was  sold  here.  Brockville  re¬ 
ceived  2S%  cents  for  its  cheese. 

SELLING  HAY  CO-OPERATIVELY.— Members  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  of  Otsego  County  have  employed  a 
manager  for  their  hay  association.  Individual  growers 
are  giving  much  support  to  the  officers  and  directors. 
Branch  organisations  are  being  formed  and  200  acres 
of  hay  were  pledged  early.  Montgomery  County  hay 
growers  have  an  association  which,  though  in  its  first 
year,  is  having  excellent  success.  Up  to  March  1  it 
had  sold  4.588.443  pounds  of  hay  and  549.159  pounds 
of  straw  at  a  commission  of  $1  a  ton.  All  expenses  of 
this  association  were  met  and  $254.43  was  in  the  treas¬ 
ury  at  that  time. 


HOME  BUREAU  SUMMER  SCHOOL.— Norwich 
is  to  have  a  Summer  class  in  junior  project  work,  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chenango  County 
Home  Bureau.  Seventy-four  pupils,  including  four 
boys,  are  already  registered  and  the  school  will  begin 
July  14.  Sewing  and  cooking  will  be  taught,  and  there 
will  be  an  evening  class  in  addition  to  that  of  the  day. 

WOOL  SALES. — Those  worrying  over  the  future  of 
wool  may  be  glad  to  know  that  five  counties.  Tompkins, 
Tioga.  Cayuga,  Seneca  and  Broome,  have  pooled  their 
wool  sales.  S.  E.  Avery  of  Syracuse  being  the  buyer. 
Five  bidders  were  preseut  at  the  sale.  The  price*  of¬ 
fered  is  said  to  be  the  highest  yet  paid  in  the  State. 
Otsego  County  growers  also  sold  about  35.000  pounds 
to  Mr.  Avery,  the  price  being  62%  cents  per  pound. 
Cortland’s  sale  committee  is  negotiating  with  Mr.  Averv 
and  Onondaga  growers  have  sold  their  clip  of  10.000 
pounds  to  the  same  buyer.  The  terms  are  on  the  basis 
of  complete  settlement  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and 
every  member  has  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  his  wool 
after  grading  if  the  grading  is  unsatisfactory. 

COAL  SHORTAGE  IMMINENT.— Farmers  and 
other  coal  users  regret  the  announcement  that  August 
or  later  buying  of  coal  will  be  too  late,  that  order-  for 
coal  must  be  placed  at  once  or  Winter  discomfort  is 
certain.  Coal  production  June  14  was  64.000.000  tons 
short,  and  as  there  is  no  storage  of  coal  at  the  mines, 
motive  power  to  transport  it  must  be  used  now.  The 
movement  of  crops  is  impending,  and  when  that  begins 
the  time  to  get  coal  will  be  past. 


on  every  District  Attorney  in  the  State  to  begin  vigor 
ou.s  prosecution  of  milk  dealers,  in  respouse  to  the  re 
cent  rise  of  a  cent  a  quart  iu  retail  milk.  The  Mayo 
says  that  in  this  time  of  plentiful  milk  there  can  hem 
excuse  for  raising  its  price,  lie  also  asks  Robert  E 
Dowling,  chairman  of  the  Governor’s  Milk  Commission 
to  request  the  Governor  for  authority  for  District  At 
torneys  to  act  as  prosecutors,  and  adds  that  the  peopb 
will  no  longer  tolerate  profiteering  in  the  necessities 
of  life.  As  an  indication  of  the  price  to  be  received  ii 
factories  making  up  butter  and  cheese,  the  report  of  It 
Hibbard,  manager  of  the  I’harsalia  creamerv.  am 
winner  of  many  high  marks  in  the  dairy  contests  at  t  h. 
State  I  Jiir.  is  of  interest.  In  April  his  creamerv  re 
ceived  100.805  lbs.  of  milk,  sold  2.481  lbs.  of  buttei 
and  6,461  lbs.  of  cheese,  netting  $2.69  per  100  lbs.  o 
V1.1,1!-  „Iu  May  he  received  139.308  lbs.  of  milk,  soli 
*!•— <  lbs.  of  butter  and  S9oil  lbs.  of  cheese,  nettins 
$2.94  per  100  lbs.  of  milk. 

EXTENSION  WORK  THWARTED.— Where  Nev 
York  State  has  had  $160,000  Federal  funds,  outside  o 
the  Smith-Lever  funds,  for  county  farm  and  home  bu 
roau  work,  and  extension  work  generallv,  the  Stat. 
will  hereafter  receive  but  $58,600.  Congress  is  savin; 
$3,000,000  on  a  project  of  known  value  in  public  better 
meat,  and  spending  $500,000,000  on  the  untried  Lai: 
scheme,  which  all  understanding  agriculturists  con 
dei mi.  There  is  perhaps  no  way  in  which  the  Stat 
will  suffer  more  than  in  this  needless  curtailment  of  it 
extension  work  in  agriculture. 

ENDS  SERVICE  FOR  WOMEN.— Miss  Grac 
Dwight  rotter,  long  the  efficient  superintendent  of  th 
)\  omen  s  Department  of  the  State  Fair,  has  resigned 
and  no  successor  has  yet  been  named.  She  had  als< 
given  valuable  assistance  in  connection  with  the  hors 
show  for  a  period  of  years,  on  several  occasions  gettin 
"lit  a  catalogue  for  the  heavy  horse  classes.  Miss  l*oi 
ter  has  enlarged  the  domestic  department  and  don 
much  tor  its  development,  and  now  will  give  her  who! 
time  to  newspaper  work.  M  G  F 
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951000  Now  Buys  the  Titan 


lO 


Friction  Clutch  Pulley 

With  the  Titan  you  get  a  large  and  wide  friction 
clutch  pulley  put  in  the  right  place  by  a  company 
that  knows  where  it  belongs.  It  is  provided 
with  a  safety  shield.  Most  of  the  belt  work  of 
1919  is  still  to  be  done.  Titan  belt  work  is  un¬ 
excelled.  There  is  no  extra  charge  for  the  Titan 
10-20  friction  clutch  pulley. 


Throttle  Governor 

With  the  Titan  you  get  a  throttle  governor.  With¬ 
out  a  governor  you  need  a  man  to  maintain 
steady  speed  for  belt  work  all  the  time.  The 
throttle  governor  gives  you  steady  speed  for  belt 
work,  saves  fuel,  prevents  grain  losses,  and  it 
works  automatically  and  perfectly.  You  get  it 

without  extra  charge. 

Starting  and  Service 

You  get  the  Titan  tractor  without  the  compul¬ 
sory  “starting  and  service  charge”  made  by  some 
companies.  We  believe  that  when  you  buy  a 
tractor  you  are  entitled  to  complete  instruction 
in  starting  and  operating.  The  International 
dealer  gives  you  this  service  without  asking  you 
to  pay  extra  for  it. 


Reducti 


Beginning 

July  1st,  1919, 
the  1920  price 
of  the  Titan  10-20 
kerosene  tractor  is 

$1,000 

CASH  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

$1050  when 
time  is  given 

Reasonable  terms 
will  be  given  to  any 
man  who  needs  the 
Titan  now  for  the 
season  ahead,  and 
cannot  pay  cash  in 
full. 

These  terms  are  new. 
They  are  offered  so  that 
wherever  there  is  need 
for  a  Titan  the  matter 
of  payment  will  not 
block  the  way. 


the  Price 


RE  M  E  M*B  E  R 
that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has 
proved  again  and 
again  that  3  -  plow 
tractors  are  the  most 
economical.  Titan 
10-20  is  a  3-plow 
kerosene  tractor. 

When  you  get  the 
Titan,  complete  and 
ready-to-run,  for  the 
new  $1000  price,  you 
will  own  the  most 
dependable  3  -  plow 
power  in  the  tractor 
market,  with  unus¬ 
ual  reserve  power. 

Remember,  one  man 
handles  the  Titan  as  eas¬ 
ily  as  any  2-plow  outfit, 
but  the  Titan  does  50 
per  cent  more  work. 


PRIOR  to  July  1st,  the  Titan  10-20  was  the 
most  popular  and  universally  satisfactory  3- 
plow  tractor  in  the  world.  Now  it  is  not  only 

that,  but  also  the  most  popular  priced  3-plow  tractor.  We 
have  reduced  the  price  from  $1,225  to  $1,000  for  1920. 

This  reduction — $225 — is  the  greatest  one  we  know  of  ever 
made  in  the  price  of  a  10-20  tractor.  Present  prices  of  mater¬ 
ials  and  labor  do  not  justify  this  big  cut,  but  it  is  made  in 
anticipation  that  the  increased  volume  of  business  developed 
will  offset  the  cut  in  price.  Some  farmers  have  been  holding 
off  buying  a  tractor,  because  they  figured  that  their  limit  for  a 
good  3 -plow  machine  was  $1,000.  Rather  than  buy  a 
cheaper  or  inferior  tractor,  or  a  smaller  size  not  so  profitable 
to  use,  they  have  stayed  out  of  the  market. 

They  can  now  come  in  and  get  the  best  3 -plow  kerosene 
tractor — the  Titan  10-20 — at  the  price  which  they  placed  as 
their  limit — $1,000.  Maximum  production  and  increased 
efficiency  of  men  and  machines  at  the  factory  will  partly 
offset  this  great  reduction.  In  addition,  we  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  bringing  the  Titan  tractor  within  the  means  of 
every  farmer  who  wants  to  use  kerosene  power. 

WTien  you  buy  a  Titan  10-20  for  $1,000  you  get  more  real 
value  for  your  money  than  you  would  in  the  purchase  of  any 
other  tractor.  Every  Titan  user  will  tell  you  that. 
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To  sell  the  Titan  10-20  at  this  low  $1,000  price  not  a  single  necessary 
feature  has  been  sacrificed.  You  are  not  asked  to  buy  needed  attachments 
as  featured  here  at  extra  cost.  Nor  will  you  find  essential  features  mis¬ 
sing  because  the  designers  did  not  know  farming  and  lacked  familiarity 
with  farm  machines.  The  Harvester  Company  is  too  old  at  the  game  to 
make  any  such  mistakes.  That  is  why  the  Titan  is  100  per  cent  efficient  at 
the  drawbar  and  100  percent  efficient  on  the  belt.  Pay  $1,000  for  the  Titan 
10-20  and  you  own  at  once  all  the  features  that  many  years  of  experience 
with  both  belt  and  drawbar  machines  have  proved  essential.  Study  care¬ 
fully  each  feature  presented  on  these  pages — all  included  with  the  Titan. 

When  you  examine  a  competitor  of  the  Titan,  hunt  out  the  missing  essen¬ 
tials  which  must  be  bought  as  extras.  Add  these  to  the  advertised  tractor 
price.  If  the  price  is  still  low  the  power  will  be  low — you  will  be  looking 
at  a  2 -plow  tractor.  Titan  power  is  3-plow  power.  For  a  fair  compari¬ 
son  as  to  price  add  one-half  the  cost  of  the  2 -plow  tractor  to  its  cost,  plus 
the  2 -plow  extras,  and  that  will  put  it  on  a  par  with  the  Titan  3-plow 
tractor.  Then  compare  values. 

Aside  from  these  considerations,  there  is  the  important  matter  of  kerosene 
economy.  Kerosene  is  the  practical  tractor  fuel.  Don’t  let  yourself  be 
led  away  from  this  fact.  Gasoline  as  tractor  fuel  is  unwarranted  extrav¬ 
agance.  Tests  by  responsible  institutions  have  proved  time  after  time 
that  the  Titan  is  the  most  efficient  kerosene  power.  We  give  you  a 
written  guarantee  that  the  Titan  operates  on  kerosene  efficiently. 

Buying  your  tractor  is  perhaps  as  serious  a  matter  as  any  you  have 
tackled  in  a  long  time.  You  want  power  satisfaction  that  will  stand 
by  you  steadily  season  after  season,  at  drawbar  and  belt.  We  are 
giving  you  the  true  facts.  You  may  rely  on  Harvester  reputation  for 
good  service  and  fair  dealing.  Go  to  your  dealer.  Arrange  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment.  This  price  reduction  may  make  delivery  difficult  later. 
The  belt  work  rush  is  on.  Place  your  order  NOW. 
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Drawbar 

With  the  Titan  you  get  a  convenient  drawbar 
with  a  wide  range  of  adjustment.  Look  at  it. 
Note  the  many  holes  for  attaching  different 
machines  and  implements.  Note  the  up-and- 
down  adjustment — an  absolute  necessity  to  good 
work,  yet  lacking  altogether  on  some  tractors. 
The  Titan  drawbar  fits  every  need  and  it  is 
furnished  without  extra  charge. 


Fenders 

With  the  Titan  you  get  drive-wheel  fenders. 
Don’t  underestimate  their  value.  Titan  fenders 
stand  for  “safety  first.”  They  also  protect  the 
engine  and  operator  from  mud  and  dust  carried 
up  by  the  rear  wheels.  They  are  furnished 

without  extra  charge  on  the  Titan  10-20. 


Platform 

With  the  Titan  you  get  a  rear  platform.  It  is  a 
comfort  feature.  You  can  stand  up  and  run  the 
tractor,  put  in  more  hours  with  less  fatigue,  be¬ 
cause  you  can  “stretch  yourself*  now  and  then. 
This  platform  comes  with  the  Titan  without 

extra  charge. 
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.1  Southern  Laundry  Delivery  Outfit.  Fig.  316 


Three  Good  Friends  from  Kentucky.  Fig.  320 


A  Hunch  of  Good  Few  York  Kid s,  Fig.  313 


Break  fad  t  id  Screed  for  the  Light  H  rah  nuns.  Fig.  32* 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Good  bread  and  milk  makes  a  balanced 
ration.  The  milk  alone  is  balanced,  but 
the  bread  adds  bulk.  It  is  the  present 
business  of  dairymen  to  educate  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  realize  the  true  value  of  milk. 
A  little  poetry  will  help  along,  and  we 
lind  the  following  floating  through  the 
papers : 

MILK  TOAST 

Let’s  put  aside  tomorrow's  roast 
And  eat  a  meal  of  hot  milk  toast. 

We’ll  make  the  toast  of  crusts,  you  know, 
And  use  more  milk  to  make  it  go. 

No  waste  to  toast;  we’ll  eat  it  all. 

’Tis  good  for  people,  great  and  small. 
Such  simple  food  makes  children  grow, 
And  keeps  the  cost  of  living  low. 

Then  let  us  dine  on  hot  milk  toast, 

In  every  State,  from  coast  to  coast. 

No  one  shall  hunger,  faint  or  fast. 

So  long  as  good  milk  toast  shall  last. 
When  we  want  more  we’ll  promptly  say 
“Please  pass  the  hot  milk  toast  this  way.” 

•3s 

Mr.  Weaver  says  he  never  met  a 
woman  who  does  not  love  flowers.  Such 
a  person  would  be  worth  going  far  to  see 
as  a  rare  specimen  of  humanity.  We  find 
that  more  and  more  of  our  readers  are 
starting  or  enlarging  flower  gardens  and 
planting  shrubs  about  the  house  and 
yard.  That  is  a  fine  thing  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  we  shall  in  the  future 
pay  more  attention  than  ever  before  to 
flower  culture. 

Tub  IL  N.-Y.  has  more  readers  in  the 
big  cities  than  any  other  farm  paper,  and 
they  come  to  us  for  all  sorts  of  informa¬ 
tion.  For  instance : 

Am  I  allowed  to  put  barbed  wire  on 
top  of  a  board  fence  in  the  backyard  of 
a  family  home  where  I  live  here  in  Brook¬ 
lyn?  I  know  there  is  some  kind  of  a  law 
not  allowing  it  to  be  used  as  a  fence  on 
the  street,  but  where  I  want  to  use  it  is 
on  the  back  fence  to  prevent  persons 
climbing  over  the  5-ft.  fence  that  is  there 
now.  F.  x.  s. 

The  corporation  counsel  tells  us  there 
is  no  law  or  ordinance  forbidding  the 
placing  of  barbed  wire  on  a  board  fence 
in  the  backyard.  Whoever  climbs  such  a 
fence  does  it  at  his  own  risk.  Many  of 
the  city  backyard  fences  are  decorated 
with  “teasers,”  or  long,  sharp  spikes  on 
the  top.  These  are  to  prevent  cats  from 
crawling  along  the  fence,  and  are  per¬ 
mitted  on  the  theory  that  neither  cat  nor 
human  has  any  business  climbing  the 
neighbor’s  fence. 

* 

Miss  Hickman,  who  writes  on  page 
1034,  ought  to  know  how  to  cook  for  hired 
men.  As  farm  owner  and  manager  she 
has  had  long  experience.  Her  theory 
that  the  hired  men  should  have  plenty  of 
good,  substantial  food,  clean  and  well 
cooked,  is  right.  No  farmer  ever  gained 
anything  trying  to  cut  down  the  needed 
ration  for  a  horse  or  a  cow,  and  he  will 
lose  money  every  time  he  tries  to  feed 
the  hired  men  on  poor  or  insufficient  food. 
<>n  the  average  farm  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  follow  Miss  Hickman's  plan 
in  full.  She  has  half  a  dozen  or  more 
hands  to  board  at  times,  while  most 
farmers  have  only  one  or  two  men. 
Where  this  is  the  case  the  hired  man 
should  have  a  fair  share  of  what  the 
rest  have.  If  he  works  hard  he  needs 
plenty  of  sustaining  food  and  as  a  rule 
the  hard  worker  must  be  a  heavy  eater 
in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  job.  There 
are  among  our  readers  hundreds  of  men 
who  have  served  their  time  as  hired 
men.  and  they  know  the  value  of  good, 
clean,  substantial  food. 


Sanitary  Toilets  in  District  Schools 

We  have  had  hundreds  <>f  questions 
about  the  rules  of  the  New  York  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  regarding  sanitary 
toilets.  These  have  been  referred  to 
Albany,  and  the  Department  has  now 
i -sued  a  circular  letter  stating  its  case. 
It  states  the  object  of  the  sanitary  toilet 
requirement  as  follows: 

The  outdoor  watereloset  has  always 
1  i  a  the  worst  feature  connected  with 
the  public  school  system.  Such  closets 
are  not  only  offensive,  indecent,  unsani¬ 
tary,  n  foe  alike  to  refinement  and 
health,  but  they  have  always  served  as 
centers  for  the  cultivation  of  obscene 
thought,  language  and  representation, 
for  the  development  of  coarseness  and 
vulgarity,  of  vicious  and  immoral  habits. 

Inasmuch  as  the  public  schools  are  an 
institution  of  the  State,  are  written  iu 


its  constitution,  in  the  statutes  and  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  the  State  he¬ 
roines  responsible  for  the  existence  and 
toleration  of  such  conditions.  Inasmuch 
as  the  State  takes  the  children  from  the 
home  and  places  them  in  the  school,  it  is 
obligated  to  see  that  they  are  surrounded 
by  proper  influences,  influences  that  will 
be  helpful  and  beneficial,  and  that  every 
reasonable  provision  is  made  to  promote 
their  welfare  and  to  ^otect  their  health 
and  morals.  * 

We  are  told  that  for  more  than  30 
years  New  York  has  had  a  law  known 
as  the  health  and  decency  act,  which 
aims  to  secure  proper  toilet  facilities  at 
schoolhouses.  Under  this  law  failure  to 
provide  the  prescribed  facilities  is  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds  for  removing  the  trustees 
or  board  of  education  from  office,  or  for 
withholding  public  school  money.  In 
1916  the  State  school  authorities  de¬ 
finitely  stated  what  they  consider  “suit¬ 
able,  convenient  and  sanitary”  toilet 
facilities,  and  fixed  a  time  limit.  This 
time  limit  expires  with  the  current  calen¬ 
dar  year,  except  where  the  schoolhouse 
must  be  rebuilt,  where  consolidation  is 
to  be  effected  or  where  the  district  valu¬ 
ation  is  below  $20,000  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  small.  This  seems  to  be  the  final 
word.  Some  of  the  mail  order  houses 


a  miracle,  and  yet  as  clear  as  day  when 
we  consider  what  milk  is.  It  contains 
food  for  the  body,  ash  for  the  bones  and 
vital  power  for  the  nervous  system.  The 
old  Spaniards  bunted  for  years  to  find 
the  spring  which  would  restore  old  age 
to  youth.  They  never  found  it,  but  the 
good  old  cow  delivers  the  magic  fluid 
which  fits  youth  to  endure  old  age.  Milk 
is  the  muster-builder  of  mankind.  Tell 
the  world  about  it  and  make  its  use 
universal. 


Payment  of  Soldiers’  Insurance 

Many  questions  about  wartime  army 
insurance  are  coming  up.  In  the  case  of 
one  of  our  readers  the  soldier  died  and 
left  the  insurance  benefits  to  his  father 
and  mother  jointly.  They  each  receive 
monthly  payments.  Now  in  case  of  the 
death  of  either  father  or  mother,  who 
would  receive  these  payments,  and  would 
they  be  continued  to  the  end?  We  sub¬ 
mitted  the  question  to  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance,  and  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement : 

You  request  information  as  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  any  remaining  payments  of 
War  Risk  Insurance  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  either  beneficiary  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  the  full  240  monthly  install- 


"The  Mother ” 


offer  a  cheap  toilet  outfit,  but  the  Albany 
school  authorities  refuse  to  accept  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  suitable. 

« 

In  a  litter  of  pigs  this  Spring  there 
was  one  “titman”  or  runt.  The  stronger 
pigs  pushed  this  little  fellow  away,  and 
he  could  not  ,£et  his  share  of  milk,  lie 
ate  grain  slop  as  he  could,  but  did  not 
grow.  Finally  we  sold  the  other  pigs 
(no  one  wanted  the  runt)  and  he  was 
left  to  enjoy  the  small  milk  supply  re¬ 
maining.  You  should  have  seen  that 
little  runt  fill  out  and  grow,  lie  knew 
nothing  about  vitamines,  “ash,”  protein 
and  all  the  rest — and  he  never  can  learn 
,• — but  with  a  full  milk  supply  life  and 
vitality  tingled  every  part  of  his  little 
body,  and  he  caught  up  with  the  rest  and 
passed  them.  Milk  brought  him  back. 
At  about  the  same  time  we  took  two 
children  from  the  city.  They  were  soft, 
putty-faced  and  rather  undersized.  They 
had  no  milk,  but  had  been  drinking  tea, 
coffee  and  beer,  with  bread.  We  started 
them  at  drinking  all  the  milk  they 
wanted,  with  vegetables  and  fruit.  You 
should  have  seen  them  come  back  to 
health.  The  flesh  grew  firm  and  hard, 
The  eyes  grew  bright,  the  bones  developed, 
the  skin  dropped  its  putty  and  pimples 
and  took  on  bloom.  Milk  feeding  trans¬ 
formed  these  children — it  was  almost  like 


merits,  and  iu  reply  you  are  advised  that 
any  remaining  payments  would  be  made 
to  those  within  the  permitted  class  (wife, 
child,  grandchild,  parent,  brother  or  sis¬ 
ter),  who  would  recover  the  personal 
property  of  the  insured  in  case  of  intes¬ 
tacy.  You  will,  therefore,  see  that  these 
payments  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  will 
of  the  beneficiary,  inasmuch  as  they  re¬ 
vert  back  to  the  estate  of  the  insured  and 
are  disposed  of  according  to  intestate 
laws  of  the  State  of  his  residence. 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  father 
or  his  wife,  any  remaining  payments 
would,  no  doubt,  be  made  to  tlie  surviving 
beneficiary  if  the  soldier  was  unmarried 
and  has  no  children. 


A  Dairymaid  Seeks  a  Job 

I  am  a  young  woman  interested  in 
dairying.  I  have  had  a  special  course 
along  that  line  at  Maryland  State  Col¬ 
lege  ;  have  also  had  a  good  deal  of  the 
practical  side  of  the  business.  It  is  a 
new  thing,  and  there  is  great  trouble  to 
get  a  place  with  good  living  conditions 
or  accommodations  for  a  girl.  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  because  I  know  it  is 
noted  for  answering  questions,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  you  could  put  me  iu 
touch  with  someone  connected  with  up- 
to-date  dairies.  E.  K. 

This  is  a  new  one,  and  as  usual  we 
feel  inclined  to  see  if  we  can  help.  There 
ought  to  be  someone  among  our  readers 
who  would  like  to  employ  a  dairymaid, 
and  we  can  readily  see  how  this  young 
woman  must  be  careful  about  locating. 
M  ho  wants  a  dairymaid? 


A  Man  to  Be  Tamed 

“The  Spirit  of  the  Home,”  on  page 
919,  describes  a  home  where  a  woman 
rules,  and  not  wisel  I  wonder  if  I  may 
describe  a  home  i  lore  man  rules,  and 
not  wisely?  ( 

There  is  in  my  neighborhood  a  family 
with  .six  children,  half  clothed  and  poorly 
fed,  and  the  man  is  surely  head  of  the 
house.  More  than  one  neighbor  has  told 
me  they  would  not  go  into  the  house 
while  he  was  there,  because  he  would 
always  begin  to  “show  off,”  they  called 
it,  making  the  children  sit  in  chairs  just 
so,  ordering  his  wife  here  and  there  over 
the  house,  just  to  show  that  he  would 
be  obeyed.  This  Spring  the  woman  had 
only  one  dress  of  any  kind,  and  the  skirt 
was  made  by  herself  from  an  old  raincoat 
that  had  been  given  h^r.  She  said  she 
was  going  to  work  to  earn  money  and  get 
some  clothes,;  he  blustered  and  said  she 
needn't ;  he  was  taking  care  of  that  fam¬ 
ily.  She  defied  him  and  took  in  wash¬ 
ings.  two  a  Week,  and  went  out  some  be¬ 
side.  M'hen  school  was  keeping  three 
children  were  in  school,  and  she  took 
three  with  her.  and  it  would  surprise  you 
how  much  she  could  accomplish  with 
three  children  along.  An  accident  hap¬ 
pened  to  her  only  dress  skirt,  and  she 
went  to  a  neighbor  iu  her  petticoat  and 
did  her  day’s  work. 

She  had  nearly  enough  money  together 
to  get.  some  work  dresses,  at  least,  and 
planned  even  the  day  she  was  going  to 
the  store.  She  was  going  to  a  neighbor’s 
to  help  clean  house,  and  hid  her  pocket- 
book  under  some  clothes  at  home.  She 
said  she  just  thought  there  might  be.  on 
so  well  traveled  a  road,  some  tramp  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  go  into  a  house 
where  no  one  was  at  home,  and  she 
would  put  it  out  of  sight.  Instead,  her 
husband  got  home  before  she  did.  hunt¬ 
ed  and  found  her  money,  and  spent  it  be¬ 
fore  she  got  home.  Now  if  there  is  a 
woman  who  can  tame  a  man  as  tame  as 
the  one  described  in  “The  Spirit  of 
Home,”  I  wish  I  might  just  have  the 
power  to  cage  this  man  and  ship  him 
to  her  to  be  tamed.  I  am  afraid  they 
might  be  like  the  song  two  little  girls 
sang  at  the  school  entertainment  the 
other  night.  These  are  the  words,  and 
the  music  was  funny,  too : 

“There  were  two  cats  from  Kilkenny, 
Each  thought  there  was  one  cat  too  many. 
So  they  fought  and  they  bit. 

They  scratched  and'  they  spit, 

Till  but  for  their  toenails 
And  the  tip  of  their  tails. 

Instead  of  two  cats  from  Kilkenny 
There — was — not — any.” 

M’ill  the  former  writer  tell  me  why 
she  didn't  invite  fathers,  too,  to  make  love 
the  keynote  of  home?  Is  it  only  another 
instance  of  “The  woman  whom  thou 
gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the 
tree  and  I  did  eat.”  g.  b.  a. 


A  Page  of  Pictures 

On  page  1106  this  week  is  a  sort  of 
moving  picture  show  of  farm  life  among 
our  people.  The  picture  of  the  laundry 
outfit  was  taken  in  North  Carolina.  The 
ox  hitched  to  the  two-wheeled  cart,  and 
driven  by  the  boy.  has  stopped  on  the  rail¬ 
road  track  to  have  his  picture  taken.  The 
boy  is  delivering  a  large  package  from  his 
mother’s  laundry.  It  is  certainly  a  clean¬ 
up  proposition.  That  ox  would  hardly 
hold  up  a  railroad  train,  but  as  motive 
power  for  a  laundry  outfit  he  serves  his 
purpose  and  delivers  the  goods. 

Then  there  are  three  good  friends 
shown  at  Fig.  320.  and  this  picture  is 
sent  by  Mrs.  Frank  Wiley  of  Kentucky. 
The  dog  is  a  good  member  of  the  outfit. 
He  knows  his  business,  and  is  a  good 
companion  for  those  boys.  Some  people 
make  a  great  outcry  against  the  farm  dog. 
but  this  one  is  certainly  worth  his  food, 
and  more. 

Then  there  is  a  group  of  farm  helpers 
at  Fig.  31S.  You  might  call  them  a  good 
herd  of  fine  kids.  Mr.  Albert  Ploetz  of 
Cattaraugus  Co..  N.  Y..  is  responsible 
t  r  this  group,  and  it  looks  as  if  they  had 
ail  decided  to  be  farmers. 

Then  the  fine-lookipg  young  women 
with  the  Light  Brahma  hens  at  Fig.  322 
shows  us  something  of  what  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  people  are  doing  to  help  supnly 
the  nation  with  food.  You  will  see  that 
that,  henhouse  is  wired  for  electric  light' 
Last  Winter  an  experiment  in  supplying 
light  to  the  hens,  in  order  to  deceive  the'” 
into  th hiking  day  had  come,  was  carried 
on  inside  that  house.  It  takes  a  strong 
light  to'  fbol  a  Light  Brahma,  but  this  ex¬ 
periment  seems  to  have  turned  them  into 
regular  daylight  savers. 

Then  at  Fig.  319  we  have  a  coming 
.farmerette  getting  practice  with  a  pony 
and  wheel  cultivator  among  cabbages. 
This  picture  was  sent  by  Emma  Krem- 
mell  of  Monroe  Go.,  Pa.,  and  it  shows  her 
taking  a  course  in  practical  agriculture  in 
the  school  of  experience. 

And  who  will  not  appreciate  the  little 
picture  at  Fig.  317?  This  reminds  us  of 
the  time  we  used  to  take  sulphur  and  mo¬ 
lasses  as  a  Spring  tonic.  It  is  evident 
from  the  boy’s  bare  feet  that  this  was 
taken  in  the  Summertime.  Just  what  the 
medicine  is  we  do  not  know,  but  the  boy 
takes  it  as  most  boys  do. 

And  the  other  picture  shows  another 
boy  who  will  probably  make  an  entomol¬ 
ogist  when  he  grows  up.  He  is  after  but¬ 
terflies.  and  is  catching  them  in  his  straw 
hat.  That’s  a  good  start,  and  no  doubt  in 
later  years  this  boy  will  be  fighting  insect 
pests  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 
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Two  Cotton  Frocks. — The  first  pie- 
turc  shows  two  very  simple  cotton  frocks 
that  are  practical  and  easily  laundered. 
The  one  at  the  left  is  made  <>f  Japanese 
ci;epe,  soft  yellow  with  double  hairline 
stripe  of  black.  The  plain  narrow  skirt 
has  two  square  pockets  with  the  stripes 
running  horizontally,  the  pockets  being 
bound  all  around  with  white  bias  seam 
binding.  The  plain  waist  has  a  square 
neck,  and  buttons  over  on  the  left  side 
with  four  white  pearl  buttons.  Waist 
and  buttonholes  are  bound  with  the  seam 
binding :  the  white 
linen  collar  comes 
around  back  and 
sides,  but  does  not 
meet  in  front.  A 
ti  a  r  r  o  w  ribbon, 
brown  faced  with 
p  c  a  c  o  c  k  blue, 
passes  under  the 
collar  and  is  tied 
loosely  in  front. 

The  bell  sleeves 
have  a  loose  flar¬ 
ing  cuff,  bound 
all  around  with 
the  seam  binding, 
and  finished  with 
three  buttons  with 
b  o  u  n  d  button¬ 
holes.  There  is  a 
sash  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  bound  all 
around  with  the 
seam  binding,  tied 
in  a  large  butter¬ 
fly  bow  in  the 
back.  The  sash 
is  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate.-  a  n  d  the 
whole  dress  is 
easily  laundered. 

The  use  of  white 
seam  b  i\n  ding 
gives  a  pretty  fin¬ 
ish.  and  is  very 
desirable  for  plain 
wash  frocks,  both 
for  children  and 
adults.  The  gown 
at  the  right  is  a 
combination  of 
plain  blue  cham¬ 
bray  w  i  t  h  blue 
and  white  check 
g  i  n  g  h  a  m.  The 

narrow  chambray  skirt  is  made  sepa¬ 
rately,  the  waist  and  tunic  in  one.  The 
tunic  is  gathered  and  seamed  onto  the 
lower  edge  of  the  waist,  which  is  of  the 
gingham,  the  tunic  being  of  the  plain 
a  band  of  check  at  the 
bell  sleeves  are  banded 
the  bottom,  and  there  is 
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material  with 
bottom.  The 
with  check  at 
a  shoestring 


girdle  of  the  chambray, 
fastened  invisibly.  A  round  white  collar 
opens  at  the  back,  where  the  blouse  and 
tunic  button  all  the  way  down.  This  is 
another  practical 
wash  dress,  being 
very  simple  to 
iron,  as  the  blouse 
and  tunic  opens 
out  flat.  It  would 
be  very  dainty  in 
voile,  plain  white 
tn  a  d  e  up  with 
check,  blue,  pink, 
pale  green  or  la¬ 
vender.  M  a  n  y 
ready-made  frocks 
of  light  -  colored 
voile  are  not  at 
all  practical,  be¬ 
cause  they  are 
made  up  in  such 
a  way  that  they 
cannot  be  washed 
without  removing 
trimming  or  tak¬ 
ing  partly  apart, 
and  this  must  be 
considered  by  the 
home  dressmaker. 

The  sailor  hat 
shown  is  a  rough 
black  straw  with 
a  blue  and  white 
s  t  r  i  p  e  d  baud. 

Sailor  hats  are 
extremely  popular 
now.  and  their  use 
is  not  confined  to 
the  younger  wo¬ 
men.  A  black 
sailor  hat  with  a 
white  facing,  worn 
with  a  close  veil, 
is  often  as  becoming  to  mother  as  to 
daughter,  and  is  more  comfortable  in 
Summer  than  a  narrow-brimmed  small 
hat. 

A  Juvenile  Frock. — In  the  second 
picture,  the  little  girl  at  the  left  displays 
a  combination  of  dark  blue  and  white 
linen.  The  dress  is  perfectly  plain  ;  the 
upper  part  is  white,  the  lower  part  blue, 
cut  into  battlements  which  are  brought 
up  over  the  white.  The  edge  of  the  bat¬ 
tlements' is  bound  with  the  same  material. 
In  each  battlement  is  a  spray  of  cherries 
embroidered  in  red  and  green.  The  dress 
is  pretty  without  this  embroidery,  which 
may  be  omitted  if  desired,  or  little  motifs 
of  colored  fruit  or  flowers  may  be  cut 
from  cretonne  and  buttonholed  on.  The 
sleeves  have  a  cuff  with  similar  battle¬ 
ment.  This  is  »  slip-on  dress,  its  closing 
being  effected  by  four  little  lacings  at  the 
square  neck,  two  in  back  and  two  in 
f"i  The  neck  and  places  for  lacings 
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are  bound  with  the  blue  linen,  and  the 
lacings  are  blue.  This  combination  of 
materials  may  be  used  in  making  over, 
and  it  is  worth  considering,  now  that  alt 
materials  are  so  costly. 

Dutch  Style  Rompers. — The  small 
child  in  rompers  shows  the  broad  Dutch 
cut  that  prevails  this  season,  quite  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  primitive  costumes  of  Zee- 
land.  In  this  case  the  garment  is  cut 
with  a  yoke,  straight  in  the  back,  but 
curving  into  two  scallops  in  front.  At 
the  center  the  rompers  are  smocked  into 

the  yoke.  The 
dotted  lines  show 
where  two  little 
pockets  were  set 
in,  which  would 
be  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  s  m  a  1 1 
w  e  a  r  e  r.  These 
r  o  m  p  e  r  s  were 
made  of  pink  or¬ 
gandie,  certainly 
not  at  all  service¬ 
able,  but  very 
pretty ;  however, 
the  usual  wash 
materi a  1  s  are 
use  d.  A  m  o  n  g 
white  materials 
pajama  cloth  is 
d  e  s  i  ria  b  1  e  for 
rompers ;  it  is  a 
little  heavier  than 
crossbar  muslin, 
;s3but  gives  a  simi¬ 
lar  effect.  Borne 
rof  these  Dutch 
v  o  m  p  e  r  s  come 
down  to  the  an¬ 
kles,  where  they 
are  narrow,  and 
widen  out  above, 
with  broad  deep 
pockets,  the  effect 
being  very  quaint. 

Checked  Ging- 
h  am.  —  At  the 
right  is  another 
simple  wash  dress 
of  lavender  and 
white  check  ging¬ 
ham.  The  skirt 
has  six  narrow 
bias  ruffles  at  the 
foot ;  the  waist  is 
plain,  the  sleeves 
having  a  bias  bell  cuff  edged  with  a 
ruffle.  The  only  trimming  is  a  fichu  of 
white  Brussels  net,  edged  all  around  with 
a  ruffle;  this  fichu  comes  down  below  the 
belt  with  an  apron  effect.  A  little  yestee 
of  white  net  with  a  ruffle  at  the  top  fills  in 
the  front.  The  girdle  is  of  rose-colored 
ribbon,  with  a  little  bunch  of  flowers  in 
front,  and  also  decorating  the  small  bow 
at  the  back. 

Outdoor  Clothes. — Polo  coats  of  beige 
or  cafe  an  lait  polo  cloth,  soft  and  warm, 

are  among  the 
new  wraps  for 
travel,  sports  and 
motor  wear.  They 
are  large  and 
loose,  with  big 
pockets  and  belt, 
and  are  made 
short,  half  and 
seven  -  eighths 
length.  They  cost 
from  $35  to  $60. 
Motoring  coats  of 
uatu  r  a  1  linen, 
pougee  and  Palm 
Beach  cloth,  cost¬ 
ing  from  about 
$6.50  to  $25,  are 
a  necessity.  Mo¬ 
toring  capes  are 
newer;  in  pongee 
or  Palm  Beach 
cloth  they  are 
very  practical. 
Knit  wool  capes, 
with  brushed  wool 
collars,  are.  also 
noted  among  the 
n  e  w  e  i‘  sports 
wraps;  they  are 
made  in  a  variety 
of  bright  colors, 
with  large  white 
collars  of  brushed 
wool  that  cross  in 
front  surplice 
style,  and  fasten 
at  the  waist  line 
in  the  back. 

Skirts  and 
Blouses. — Separate  skirts  of  crepe  de 
chine  in  white,  flesh  and  midnight  blue 
are  made  with  soft  girdle  and  folded 
pockets.  A  chiffon  chemise  blouse  with 
such  a  skirt  makes  a  dressy  costume. 
Accordion  or  knife  pleating  is  used  for 
some  of  these  skirts  in  Georgette,  crepe 
de  chine  and  white  serge, 
skirts  appear  in  delicate 
green,  bluet  and  pink,  as  well  as  white. 
These  thin  materials  look  perishable,  but 
there  is  a  surprising  amount  of  wear  in 
them.  Many  of  the  blouses  have  short 
sleeves,  so  long  gloves  are  again  in  de¬ 
maud.  Among  the  blouses  what  are 
known  as  casaques  are  very  convenient; 
they  are  made  like  a  slip-on  smock,  belted 
at  the  waist.  Being  made  of  plain  and 
printed  Georgette,  finished  at  neck  and 
sleeves  like  any  handsome  blouse,  the 
casaque  can  be  slipped  on  over  a  plain 
silk  skirt,  and  gives  the  effect  of  a  costume. 
Children’s  Clothes.  —  Borne  pretty 


The  Georgette 
shades  of  jade 


play  dresses  are  made  of  English  prints, 
which  recall  the  colors  and  patterns  of 
old-fashioned  calico.  These  English  prints 
are  expensive  and  even  American  percales 
are  entirely  too  dear  now — 35  to.  50 
cents  a  yard.  However,  quaint  little 
aprons  of  colored  print  or  percale,  with 
a  washable  hat  to  match,  are  cool  and 
comfortable,  and  look  picturesque.  One 
style  seen  was  in  green  or  lavender  print 
with  a  white  ring  design,  trimmed  with 
old-fashioned  rick-rack  braid  around 
neck,  short  sleeves  and  belt.  The  stitched 
hat  was  made  of  the  same  print,  faced 
under  the  brim  with  white  linen.  La¬ 
vender  and  lilac  are  now  very  popular  for 
children’s  clothes.  Many  of  the  newer 
juvenile  styles  show  a  return  to  the  pic¬ 
turesque  Kate  Greenaway  designs.  Among 
trimmings  for  children’s  clothes  we  often 
see  cotton  ribbon,  woven  like  lingerie 
tape;  it  is  used  for  binding  as  well  as 
strings.  Many  of  the  children’s  dresses 
are  slip-ons,  thus  doing  away  with  fasten¬ 
ings.  White  or  colored  china  buttons, 
plain  or  painted  with  some  design,  are 
used  when  fastening  is  needed  ;  often  only 
oue  large  one  on  the  belt. 
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Neighborly  Spirit  at  the  South 

Speaking  of  old-time  neighborliness;  I 
think  we  come  as  near  having  it  here  in 
our  Sunny  Southland  as  /my where  in 
America.  Our  people  are  all  kindly,  and 
hospitable  always.  The  stranger  com¬ 
ing  into  our  neighborhood  never  has  any 
cause  to  complain  of  neglect;  lie  is  invit¬ 
ed  to  visit  each  person  he  meets,  and  if 
he  accepts  the  invitation  he  is  given  the 
best  the  home  affords,  and  fed  bountifully, 
and  they  always  want  to  come  back 
again.  If  I  want  to  visit  my  three  near¬ 
est  neighbors  I  put  on  my  bonnet  and 
hike  out;  I  don’t  have  to  take  time  to 
dress  up,  and  they  visit  me  the  same.  If 
l  run  across  a  good  recipe  I  share  it  with 
them  at  once,  and  they  do  the  same  with 
me.  If  one  has  flowers,  shrubs,  garden 
seed  or  vegetables  which  the  others  have 
not,  we  divide  up.  We  exchange  patterns 
of  all  kinds,  reading  matter,  etc.  If 
sickness  or  death  visits  a  home  it  is  the 
common  sorrow  of  all;  and  anything  hu¬ 
man  hands  can  do  is  gladly  done  to  help 
the  grief-stricken  ones;  it  is  in  such 
times  as  these  that  we  learn  how  much 
our  kind  neighbors  are  really  worth. 

People  are  respected  just  as  highly  if 
they  have  no  money  as  if  they  were  mil¬ 
lionaires  if  they  prove  worthy  of  respect. 
We  have  neighborhood  singings  in  which 
we  meet  at  each  other’s  homes  at  night, 
and  we  have  a  Sunday  school  which  most 
of  the  people  attend,  and  in  August  we 
are  planning  for  a  tent  meeting,  to  be 
held  by  a  noted  evangelist,  in  which 
Methodists,  Christians,  Baptists  and  all 
will  participate.  We  are  planning  for  a 
children’s  day  soon,  with  dinner  on  the 
grounds.  There  is  a  spirit  of  neighborly 
love  and  helpfulness  in  our  community 
that  is  absent  in  many.  MRS.  H. 

Tennessee. 


rHot 
T°r  Cold 

fNING 

'ATER 

vybr  every  /tome 

Make  your  home 
modern. 

Get  rid  of  the  hard 
labor  of  pumping 
water. 

Keep  your  stock 
healthy,  your  farm 
more  profitable,  your 
family  happy  and 
contented,  by  in¬ 
stalling  a  V&K 
Water  Supply  Syn- 
tein. 

A  FEW  CENTS  A  MONTH 

for  electric  current  or  gasoline  will  sup¬ 
ply  water  to  the  bath  room,  the  kitchen 
and  laundry.  It  will  keep  the  lawn 
fresh  and  green  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  save  its  cost  time  after  time, 
all  the  year  round. 

Water  Supply  Systems  run 
without  attention  or  trouble.  They  sup¬ 
ply  water  wherever  and  whenever  you 
want  it.  They  are  self-starting,  self¬ 
stopping  and  self-priming. 

Write  for  our  Free  Book  on  water 
supply  It  will  surprise  you  with  the 
low  cost  of  modern  equipment.  It  will 
save  you  money  and  trouble  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  put  running  water  lu 
your  home  or  farm. 

THE  VAILE-KIMES  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio 

[MAIL  COUPON  NOW. 

The  Vaile-Kitnes  Co., 

Dept.  C-201,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  : — Please  send  me  free  book  on 
water  supply. 

Name . 


Address. 


INTERESTING 
GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden 

By  Art  s,  //.  R.  Ely  $1.75 
Old  Time  Gardens 

By  A.  AT.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their 

Haunts  By  AT.  O.  IVright  2.00 
Plant  Physiology  By  Dnggar  1.60 

For  Sale  bu 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


NEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  COOK  STOVES 


SUMMERTIME  COOKING 

The  New  Perfection  Cookstove  assures  you  a 
cool,  clean  kitchen  during  the  hot  summer 
months.  You  avoid  the  soot,  dirt  and  ashes  of 
the  coal  and  wood  tire — and  there  are  no  long 
hours  spent  over  a  baking  hot  range. 

The  Long  Blue  Chimney  Burner  gives  just  the 
amount  of  heat  needed — no  more — no  less. 
Simply  strike  a  match  and  regulate  it  to  suit 
your  need.  In  one  to  four  burner  sizes. 

The  New  Perfection  Water  Heater  conve¬ 
niently  provides  hot  water  for  every  purpose. 
Sold  by  reliable  dealers  everywhere. 

For  best  results  use  SoCOny  Kerosene. 
STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Principal  Offices:  New  ^  ork  Albany  Buffalo  Boston 

Also  PURITAN  Cook.  Stoves— the  best  Short  chimney  stove. 
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The  Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 


Si  mmer  Work. — The  clays  are  so  busy 
with  us  through  the  Summer  that  we 
can  hardly  believe  there  is  but  one  more 
month  of  hot  weather,  and  then  Fall 
again.  .Tune  started  in  to  be  eolrl  and 
rainy,  but  quickly  changed  its  mind  and 
ended  in  sweltering  days.  We  didn't  be¬ 
gin  haying  until  the  week  after  the 
Fourth,  and  are  still  hard  at  it.  All  this 
tardiness  with  crops  at  our  place  is  due 
to  the  war.  Of  course  everything  that 
goes  wrong  can  be  very  conveniently  laid 
at  the  war’s  door  this  season,  but  in  our 
case  it  can  be  laid  to  no  other.  When 
war  offered  our  hired  man  double  wages 
last  Autumn  in  a  nearby  mill,  he  went — 
and  no  Fall  plowing  done.  Consequently 
the  sod  had  to  be  freshly  turned  this 
Spring  in  great  quantity,  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  following,  then  the  planting  and 
all  the  rest — and  here  we  are,  ’way  be¬ 
hind  our  neighbors  and  wondering  if  the 
work  can  ever  be  caught  up.  The  trouble 
with  us  was  we  attempted  to  put  in  too 
many  crops  under  belated  conditions.  To 
plow  and  tend  12  acres  of  corn,  five  acres 
of  cabbage,  an  acre  of  beets,  two  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  10  of  oats  and  barley,  beside  the 
big  hay  crop  we  harvest  here,  is  really 
too  much  for  two  men  to  undertake  in  a 
couple  of  months. 

Carhaoe  Plants. — We  did  a  thriving 
business  for  over  a  week  selling  cabbage 
plants.  My  husband  had  a  very  large 
and  thrifty  bed  of  Heed  Bros.’  plants, 
and  as  this  variety  is  the  best  grown  in 
this  section,  the  demand  was  firm.  I  was 
out  in  the  bed  for  nearly  a  week  from 
morning  to  night  pulling  plants  and 
counting  them.  We  sold  certainly  $100 
worth  of  nice  plants — more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  for  the  expensive  seed  and 
fertilizer  for  all.  This  is  a  great  cab¬ 
bage  section,  and  practically  every  farm 
around  has  an  increased  acreage  this 
year. 

Potatoes.- — The  potatoes  look  thrifty, 
but.  dear  me !  weedy  and  “quacky”  is  no 
name  for  them  !  The  men  simply  couldn't 
pc t  them  cultivated  and  hilled  at  exactly 
the  right  time,  and  now  the  hoe  has  to  be 
used  when  grass  is  crying  to  be  cut.  We 
always  begin  to  dig  for  market  August  1. 
and  I  am  resting  up  preparatory  for  the 
fray.  I  don’t  see  myself  mining  10  bush- 
ids  in  a  day  as  averaged  last  year,  but  I 
slnll  probably  hang  up  an  ordinary  rec¬ 
ord  and  he  content.  Of  course  10  bnsh- 
e’s  is  nothing  for  a  man.  but  I  found  it 
pretty  backbreaking  work  to  keep  up. 
Potatoes  promise  to  be  in  good  demand, 
end  I  am  hoping  I  may  receive  $2  a  bush¬ 
el  at  the  roadside  for  our  first  lot.  You 
forget  how  your  back  aches  and  how  hor- 
• : b ’ v  hot  it  is  when  fair  prices  prevail.  I 

.  ...i ; 

The  New  Porch. — Wo  have  enjoyed 
c—f  new  porch  more  than  words  can  tell. 

*vl  while  s’ttlng  on  it  we  have  an  excel- 
i-oyt  view  of  the  working  Holstein  herd, 
t'  o  fields,  the  crops  and  the  passing  show 
in  "eueral.  and  so  feel  quite  like  lords  and 
I  (lies  of  all  we  survey  while  resting 
there.  Some  fastidious  folk  might  object 
to  the  porch  fronting  on  the  barnyard,  but 
fortunately  it  doesn’t  bother  us  at  all. 
There  is  iio  more  satisfying  sight  to  me 
than  our  own  little  herd  contentedly 
grouped  before  us.  with  a  picturesque 
background  of  thrifty  fields  which  are 
constantly  growing  into  food  and  money. 
Isn’t  the  farm  view  far  to  be  preferred 
to  dingy  courts  and  backyards  in  the  city  ? 
Mercy,  yes!  A  motor  car  a  minute  is 
none  too  large  an  estimate  for  the  travel 
past  our  place,  and  it  increases  all  the 
time.  The  State  road  people  have  been 
making  us  a  very  expensive  present  of 
two  ditches  dug  the  entire  length  of  the 
farm,  for  which  we  have  been  obliged  to 
buy  nearly  $60  worth  of  tile.  It  seems 
that  the  road  along  here  heaves  in  the 
Winter,  and  these  ditches  are  supposed  to 
relieve  it.  I  hope  they  do.  for  it  seems 
literally  like  highway  robbery  to  have  to 
out  in  the  tile.  Only  two  or  three  farms 
have  been  selected-  for  these  “presents” 
— ours  among  the  lot.  We  bad  six  drive- 
v-avs  to  tile,  and  then  in  addition  the 
f  *ent  lawn  came  in  for  its  share,  as  we 
<  op’d  not  very  well  leave  the  ditch  there 
to  hop,  and  it  was  anything  but  sightly 
-to  the  bargain.  Personally,  there  were 
many  ways  in  which  1  should  have  pre- 
f*»rred  to ’spend  $00  other  than  for  bur.v- 
ijy  purposes. 

Roses  and  Strawberries. — ThD  has 
surely  been  a  rose  and  strawberry  Sum¬ 
mer.  Neither  was  ever  known  to  come  in 
more  profusion.  I  guess.  Our  ancient 
yellow  rose  bush  was  a  magnificent  sight, 
and  every  season  it  seems  to  grow  larger. 
Mv  great-grandmother  planted  the  bush, 
and  what  a  memorial  it  is  to  her  !  I  am 
going  to  set  out  dozens  of  roses  if  1  ever 
get  the  time,  for  they  surely  are  a  com¬ 
fort  and  joy  forever.  I  can  hardly  wait 
until  another  year  to  see  wlmt  luck  we 
h  've  with  new  and  different  flowers.  We 
planted  Lima  beans  under  the  porch  trel¬ 
lises.  but  they  haven’t  grown  very  well, 
and  the  other  day  little  Edmond  came  in 
bearing  tin*  vines.  Alas!  alas,  is  that  tin* 
fate  my  flowers  are  destined  for  next 
Summer?  Our  vegetable  garden  is  a  dis¬ 
appointment.  as  tlie  men  have  no  time  to 
hoe  it.  and  1  am  a  total  loss  with  this 
useful  implement.  1  attempted  to  hoe 
the  peas  earlier  in  the  season,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  digging  up  most  of  the  vines. 
And  yet  it  requires  no  such  art  to  dig 
potatoes!  A  neighbor’s  rows  got  in  one 
night  and  had  a  bountiful  feast  on  our 


tender  young  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn. 

Sugar  Shortage. — As  I  write  there  is 
said  to  be  no  granulated  sugar  in  two 
counties,  and  without  doubt  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  United  States  will  soon  be  in 
the  same  boat.  This  hardly  seems  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  and  perhaps  relief  will 
have  come  by  the  time  these  words  are  in 
print.  Somewhere  the  sugar  king  must 
be  fast  approaching  a  billionaire  if  he 
ships  this  country’s  sugar  to  Europe  at 
record  prices.  What  are  we  coming  to, 
anyway?  I  believe  that  peace  has  draw¬ 
backs  in  one  sense  which  eclipse  those  of 
war.  Certainly  high  prices  are  soaring 
higher  and  higher,  and  are  getting  close 
to  out-of-reason.  I’d  rather  be  anchored 
to  the  farm  than  any  other  place  when 
they  drop  with  a  terrible  and  sickening 
thud. 

Knitted  Rugs. — Every  spare  minute  I 
am  devoting  to  rugs — the  old-time  knit¬ 
ted  ones  of  rags.  My  big  wooden  needles 
just  fly,  and  it  takes  an  unbelievably  short 
time  to  create  the  pretty  floor  coverings. 
Our  old  house  is  filled  with  them  now. 
and  I  am  making  a  half  dozen  for  an 
aunt  who  is  furnishing  her  pretty  home 
with  “antique”  furniture.  Our  guest 
room  boasts  the  family  four-poster  bed 
and  a  chest  of  drawers,  the  old  hooded 
cherry  cradle  wherein  slept  the  1”  chil¬ 


dren,  and  a  little,  odd,  corner  washstand. 
In  front  of  each  I  have  put  homemade 
rugs  of  blue  and  white  to  match  the  blue 
and  white  coverlid.  In  the  center  is  a 
very  large  round  one  which  took  a  ton 
(it  seemed)  of  rags  and  several  weeks  to 
complete.  The  floors  are  of  old  lS-ineh 
boards,  and  pretty  badly  worn,  but  knit¬ 
ted  rugs  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Every 
room  has  its  rug  quota,  and  expensive, 
bough  ten  rugs  are  consequently  unknown 
at  our  house.  The  dining  room  has  a 
large  woven  blue  and  white  rag  rug  in 
the  middle,  with  my  small  knitted  rugs 
around  it.  Braided  ones  are  much  pret¬ 
tier  and  more  durable,  but  I  lack  the  in¬ 
genuity  to  construct  them.  We  can’t  all 
live  in  palaces  or  White  Houses,  and  I 
for  one  have  no  desire  to.  But  it  is  fun 
to  try  to  make  home  out  of  a  house, 
and  especially  a  tired-out  old  farmhouse 
which  is  filled  to  the  brim  with  family 
memories  and  traditions.  Someone  has 
said  that  anybody  can  furnish  a  house 
who  has  unlimited  means,  but  the  real 
home-maker  is  she  who  can  transform  a 
hovel  into  a  beautiful  home — beautiful 
because  she  has  put  her  heart  and  herself 
into  it.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  in  that. 

Red  Cross  Work. — We  are  hurrying 
here  to  finish  Red  Cross  work.  Our 
county  headquarters  is  to  disban  1  def¬ 
initely  this  September  and  each  branch 
will  of  course  do  the  same.  I  have  a 
quantity  of  woman’s  refugee  chemises  to 
make  on  the  machine,  and  the  long  knit¬ 
ted  stockings  for  refugee  girls  must  be 
completed  and  handed  in  at  that  time. 


What  a  stupendous  amount  of  work  the 
Red  Cross  has  accomplished,  when  one 
stops  to  think  of  it !  To  realize  that  all 
over  America,  in  every  little  cross-roads 
and  hamlet,  the  women  faithfully  sewed 
and  knit — surely  that  combined  pile  of 
clothes  would  about  reach  the  sky ! 

The  Great  Fourth. — The  Fourth  at 
our  county-seat  was  a  gala  day.  Several 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  dec¬ 
orate  for  and  to  entertain  the  soldiers  at 
a  great  “welcome  home”  occasion.  Many 
thought  the  money  might  better  have 
been  used  for  a  lasting  memorial  in  the 
shape  of  a  public  building  or  something 
of  the  kind.  However,  that  will  probably 
be  done,  too.  Professional  decorators 
from  the  city  festooned  every  building  on 
the  main  streets;  a  bountiful,  free  din¬ 
ner  was  provided  for  our  own  doughboys 
and  their  friends ;  sports,  carnivals, 
speeches,  free  movies — everything  you  can 
think  of — was  employed  to  amuse  and  en¬ 
tertain,  and  never  were  such  crowds 
known  as  thronged  the  big  town  on  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day.  It  vyas  Vicrory  Day  in¬ 
deed  for  those  with  boys  returned  safe 
and  sound,  and  how  thankful  our  whole 
county  was  that  the  “home  again”  per¬ 
centage  was  so  great.  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  the  poor  women  whose  boys  were 
represented  with  gold  stars.  We  can 
only  hope  that  somehow  they  are  being 
given  strength  to  bear  their  sorrows  as 
their  sons  and  husbands  bore  their  own 
hardships  and  sacrifices.  If  so,  it  was 
indeed  Victory  Day  for  them  also. 

H.  s.  K.  \v. 


v  V, 


- ... 


A  moving’  stream  of  live  stock 
which  the  packers  must  buy 


The  packer  feels  an  obligation  to 
take  the  live  stock  that  comes  to 
market  and  find  an  outlet  for  it. 

Why  this  obligation? 

It  is  because  the  stockman  has  fed 
his  live  stock  to  the  point  where  it 
must  be  sold  or  they  will  get  thin 
again  and  labor  and  expensive  feed 
be  wasted. 

If  the  stockman  could  not  sell  his 
shipment  and  had  to  take  it  home, 
he  would  lose  on  everything  — 
freight,  feed  and  time. 

Several  such  losses  would  discour¬ 
age  him  and  he  would  raise  less 
live  stock.  Hundreds  of  other 
stockmen  also  would  plow  up  their 


pastures.  The  supply  of  meat 
animals  would  diminish. 

The  packers  would  not  be  able  to 
get  enough  live  stock  and  often 
their  big,  expensive  plants  would 
be  idle.  The  public  would  go  meat 
hungry. 

In  short,  for  the  best  interests  of 
everybody,  the  packers  believe  it 
sound  to  do  their  full  share  to  main¬ 
tain  an  ever  open,  cash  market, 
and  this  is  accomplished  at  a  profit 
of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
This  system  has  encouraged  live 
stock  feeding. 

Only  a  policy  like  this  will  provide 
a  better  meat  supply  for  a  growing 
nation. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1S68 

A  nation-wide  organisation  owned  by  more  than  25,000  shareholders 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Fourth  of  July. — Here  it  is  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  too  hot  to  stir.  Flos¬ 
sie  lias  just  brought  around  the  thermom¬ 
eter  from  the  north  side  of  the  house,  and 
it  says  07.  The  air  seems  as  though  it 
came  right  out  of  an  oven.  Tattle 
Charlesie  is  fretty,  and  mother  does  not 
get  along  at  all  with  her  work.  It  is 
hotter  out  under  the  trees  than  in  the 
house.  We  have  finished  the  haying,  all 
but  the  swamp,  which  has  to  be  mowed 
by  hand,  and  will  have  to  wait  till  it  is 
cooler.  There  have  been  just  two  rainy 
days  here  in  six  weeks.  It  is  impossible 


The  Boys  and  Their  Stilts 

to  get  hay  wet  if  you  try.  and  the  only 
danger  is  that  it  gets  too  dry. 

Flan  tiie  Work. — We  plan  the  hay¬ 
ing  so  as  not  to  have  to  pitch  when  it 
i<?  so  terribly  hot.  We  get  in,  in  the 
morning  and  towards  night,  and  after 
supper.  We  leave  the  last  load  on  the 
wagon  so  as  to  put  it  off  when  it  is  cool 
in  the  morning.  All  our  hay  has  to  go 
up  hill  in  the  barn.  We  leave  one  small 
bay  for  the  oat  straw.  If  it  is  possible, 
the  boys  have  been  promised  that  we  will 
have  a  horse  unloader  by  next  Summer. 
The  high  beams  may  have  to  be  lowered 
in  tin1  barn,  but  it  probably  can  be  done. 
How  hot  it  is  up  under  the  rafters,  mow¬ 
ing  away  hay  !  How  pesky  mean  of  any¬ 
one  who  tries  to  crowd  and  send  up  the 
forkfuls  as  fast  as  they  can  !  A  bov  is 
willing  to  work  hard  and  do  hard  things 
on  a  farm,  but  it  does  go  against  his 
grain  to  do  things  by  hand  when  they  can 
be  done  so  easily  by  machinery.  Xo  won¬ 
der  the  old-timers  drove  the  boys  from 
the  land. 

Harrowing. — Next  to  the  pitching  off 
and  mowing  away  hay.  the  Parson  looks 
back  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  ut¬ 
tered  to  the  long,  weary  miles  upon  miles 
that  he  traveled  behind  a  harrow.  IIow 
the  old-time  New  England  farmer  hated 
to  have  anything  made  easier!  The  Par¬ 
son's  father  bought  the  first,  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  that  was  ever  ushered  into  his  town 
in  Vermont.  1 1  is  father  ordered  the  thing 
off  the  farm,  lie  declared  it  would  cut 
so  close  that  the  grass  would  die.  Sure 
enough,  amidst  the  astonished  gaze  of  the 
neighbors,  father  said  he  did  pare  it  down 
pretty  close,  and  when  a  hot,  dry  spoil 
came  on  it  turned  brown  and  died.  But 
what  were  10  men  mowing  all  day  in  tor¬ 
rid  heat  and  two  or  three  boys  turning 
grindstone  all  the  time  compared  to  the 
death  of  a  few  spears  of  Timothy!  And 
of  course  this  small  loss  was  wholly  un¬ 
necessary.  The  Parson  well  remembers 
when  a  new  spring-tooth  harrow  came 
from  the  station  and  lie  saw.  wired  on 
the  top  of  two  of  the  teeth,  a  fine  easy 
seat.  The  harrow  had  wheels  and  the 
Parson  will  believe  to  his  dying  day  that 
it  would  have  done  no  harm  whatever  to 
have  a  light,  skinny  boy  ride  on  that  seat. 
What  was  the  thing  sent  with  it  for.  any¬ 
way  !  And  what  did  father  do  with  it. 
before  the  harrow  was  ever  put  together 
or  even  unloaded !  lie  took  that  seat  as 
though  it  might  have  been  some  infernal 
machine  and  carried  it  stealthily  down 
the  hatchway  that  Bill  Perham  made  and 
tucked  it  high  up  over  a  sleeper,  where 
it  has  probably  reposed  this  40  years. 
How  little  he  dreamed  of  my  feelings  as 
I  saw  that  seat  disappearing.  If  it  only 
could  have  been  tried  out,  and  if  it  proved 
too  hard  for  the  horses  we  would  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  verdict.  Under  no  conditions 
would  he  ever  have  a  wheel-harrow  on  the 
place,  and  the  Parson  has  always  more 
than  half  believed  it  was  because  one  just 
had  to  ride  on  it.  ,  w 

That  Hay  Rake. — Did  you  ever  see 
one  of  those  hay  rakes  that  you  had  to 
walk  with?  When  it  was  full  of  grass 
you  had  to  lift  up  on  a  long  handle  or  bar, 
and  the  teeth  would  stick  in  the  ground 
and  it  would  flop  over.  How  the  Parson 
would  like  a  picture  of  that  kind  of  rake ! 
The  man  who  invented  the  thing  was  a 
genius,  even  if  a  diabolical  one.  He 
made  it  all  of  wood  and  quite  simple  con¬ 
struction.  .so  that  it  could  easily  last  for¬ 
ever.  Of  course  it  was  forever  getting 
wound  up  with  hay,  and  if  you  didn't  turn 
it  over  just  so  it  would  keep  flopping  over 
and  over  clear  across  the  lot.  It  was 
especially  pleasant  to  have  your  bare  feet 
forever  hitting  the  ends  of  the  sharp 
teeth.  The  wheel  rakes  came  in  and  the 
neighbors  all  had  them,  and  they  used  to 
call  over  and  ask  us  how  long  we  were 
going  to  use  the  “man-killer.”  Boys  are 
willing  to  work,  but  it  certainly  goes 
against  the  grain  to  see  others  doing  a 


thing  by  horse  power  while  they  have  to 
swelter  away  by  hand. 

Electric  Lights. — As  the  Parson 
writes,  great  chestnut  poles  are  being  set 
up  along  in  front  of  the  house,  and  we  sit 
on  the  porch  and  plan  how  many  im¬ 
provements  we  can  have  when  the  juice  is 
turned  on.  Mother  has  found  the  gaso¬ 
line  flatiron  a  wonderful  labor  saver,  but 
of  course  electricity  will  beat  it.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  vacuum  cleaner  will  be  the  great¬ 
est  boon  of  all.  We  will  have  the  house 
wired  with  these  labor-saving  devices  in 
mind  just  as  much  as  the  lights.  The 
neighborhood  had  to  pay  extra  to  get  the 
company  to  come  through  here,  appealing 
once,  I  understand,  to  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission.-  We  have  to  pay  $35  a  year 
for  five  years  as  a  minimum  charge,  but 
think  it  will  be  well  worth  it. 

Those  Stilts.- — In  the  picture  you 
will  see  two  of  the  boys  on  stilts.  What 
a  _  time  they  have  had  making  these 
things !  Flossie  has  some,  and  also  Sit 
had  to  have  a  set.  All  the  old  bed  slats 
on  the  place  have  been  used  up,  and  a 
good  deal  of  other  lumber.  It  has  been 
hard  to  find  a  hammer  or  any  nails  for 
some  time.  The  most  trying  thing  about 
the  craze  for  these  things  has  been  trip¬ 
ping  over  them  wherever  you  wanted  to 
go.  Of  course  there  has  been  no  regular 
place  to  keep  them,  and  they  would  never 
have  been  put  there  if  there  had  been. 
How  easy  it  is  to  run  and  get  a  tool,  and 
how  hard  it  is  to  put  it  back  again  !  It 
seems  out  of  the  question  for  children  to 
do  it,  and  pretty  much  so  for  us  grown¬ 
ups.  They  have  tried  every  kind  of  stunt 
with  these  stilts.  They  have  run  races 
and  walked  off  the  porch  and  even  gone 
through  the  pond  in  (he  brook.  There 
have  been  many  falls  and  some  tears,  and 
now  it  is  all  over.  They  never  think  of 
stilts  at  all,  and  the  Parson  has  turned 
most  of  them  into  kindling  wood. 

All  That  IN' ay. — How  much  are  we 
all  this  way?  We  take  some  notion  and 


go  crazy  over  it  and  try  to  get  everybody 
else  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  then  give  it 
up  altogether.  The  Parson  knew  of  a 
prominent  lecturer  and  writer  on  farming 
who  got  the  bee  of  Winter  wheat  in  his 
bonnet.  Just  about  the  time  he  got  a 
whole  lot  of  people  raising  Winter  wheat 
he  went  out  of  it  entirely  himself.  Pas¬ 
turing  hogs  has  been  having  a  great  run 
about  here.  It  is  all  very  well  if  you  can 
plow  the  land  afterwards,  but  to  put  hogs 
in  a  swamp  or  on  rocky  land  that  cannot 
be  tilled  simply  means  that  they  root  up 
the  good  old  native  pasture  sod  and  you’ve 
got  a  barren  waste  to  sit  down  and  look 
at  for  years.  This  has  been  the  case  with 
Alfalfa  about  here.  One  great  farmer 
has  written  more  articles  and  had  great 
pictures  in  the  paper,  and  has  been  dub¬ 
bed  “Alfalfa  King,”  and  now  his  farm 
has  been  cut  into  parcels  and  put  up  at 
auction,  and  a  man  who  had  been  there 
told  the  Parson  that  acres  and  acres  of 
it  were  but  a  barren  waste. 

That  Hand  Fart. — In  the  picture  you 
see  the  boys  and  their  eart.  When  we 
bought  the  cart  it  had,  of  course,  the  reg¬ 
ular  body  and  one  nice  seat  on  top.  It 
has  irritated  the  Parson  not  a  little  be¬ 
cause  the  boys  would  never  let  that  car 
rest  in  peace  with  the  body  and  all  as  it 
came.  Sometimes  he  would  want  to  use 
it  to  draw  something  in,  but  where  was 
the  body?  The  seat  has  long  since  been 
discarded  and  its  -whereabouts  unknown. 
They  persisted  in  taking  off  the  side¬ 
boards.  Then  after  a  while  the  rest  of 
the  body  went.  Then  one  day  the  Parson 
came  home  and  found  it  in  this  present 
shape.  The  board  had  been  taken  off  the 
double  ripper  and  put  on  here.  Quite  a 
creditable  job  had  been  done  on  the  front 
fifth  wheel  by  utilizing  a  brace  iron  from 
a  telephone  pole.  The  Winter  wood  box 
had  been  put  on  tile  rear  end  for  Fharlsie 
Boy.  A  curtain  rod  serves  as  a  king¬ 
bolt.  and,  to  cap  it  all,  a  brake  had  been 
made  from  a  wire  and  a  broom  handle. 

Their  Fart. — In  this  form  they  are 
perfectly  happy  with  it.  They  coast  down 
the  front  walk  for  hours  and  hours  at  a 
time.  They  can  pusli  it  back  and  help  it 
along  with  their  feet.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  on  it.  The  Parson  sees  the  point  at 


last,  though  he  admits  it  has  come  hard. 
As  this  wagon  came  it  was  an  imitation 
two-lmrse  lumber  wagon  for  carting  loads 
in.  But  miniature  horses  were  not  to 
use  if,  nor  were  miniature,  loads  to  be 
carted  in  it.  Child  nature  has  persisted 
iu  making  it  over  to  suit  itself  for  the 
healthy  play  it  longs  for.  Besides  all  this 
it  is  a  constant  challenge  for  improve¬ 
ments.  Their  handiwork  and  their  in¬ 
genuity  are  going  into  it.  The  Parson 
will  fret  no  more.  lie  will  put  the  trim 
little  body  that  came  on  it  up  over  the 
woodshed  and  there  it  will  repose. 

Those  Church  Pews  Again. — The 
other  afternoon  the  Parson  headed  down 
for  that  abandoned  church  again.  It  was 
terribly  hot  and  dusty.  Some  eight  miles 
out  he  overtook  an  ox  team  and  a  .small 
boy  riding  on  the  luxurious  seat  of  the 
iron  plate  on  the  front  axle.  This  mere 
boy  had  bumped  10  miles  and  a  half  over 
to  the  station  with  a  load  of  ties  that 
day,  and  was  now  bumping  home  again. 
How  his  face  lighted  up  as  he  saw  the 
Parson’s  old  car.  “Church  tonight?”  lie 
shouted.  “Yes,  yes,”  the  Parson  screamed 
as  he  pulled  by.  A  little  further  on  he 
met  two  older  brothers  with  the  two- 
liorse  team.  They,  too,  had  been  over 
with  ties.  One  immediately  sprang  off 
the  wagon  and  into  the  car.  The  Parson 
thought  the  other  two  could  never  get 
home  in  time  for  the  party  that  night. 
But  he  guesses  they  never  covered  the 
home  trip  as  quickly  before !  He  had 
been  working  in  the  church,  five  miles 
beyond,  but  a  little  while  when  the  horses 
appeared,  and  to  his  utter  astonishment 
hardly  any  time  longer  when  the  steers 
appeared.  Those  steers  must  have  thought 
they  were  after  the  doctor. 

The  Wrecking  Bar  Wrecked. — 
These  same  boys  helped  the  Parson  finish 
taking  up  the  center  row  of  pews.  They 
were  spiked  down  so  that  it  bent  the 
wrecking  bar  all  out  of  shape  and  put  it 
out  of  commission.  Worse  than  that, 
they  were  mortised  into  the  overlays  or 
sleepers,  or  whatever  you  would  call  them. 
But  we  got  them  up  and  swept  out  the 
accumulations  of  over  100  years  (one 
man  claimed  the  church  was  built  140 
years  ago),  and  such  a  good  time  as  we 
had  that  night.  There  were  35  there. 
One  team  came  with  nine  in  it.  IIow 


happy  everybody  was.  AVe  had  bottled 
soda  and  cracker  jack  (sold  at  cost)  for 
refreshments.  “When’s  the  next  one?” 
was  the  constant  question,  even  before  we 
closed. 

Fine  Rain. — Here  it  is  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  Parson  must  finish  his  let¬ 
ter.  Such  a  fine  rain  as  we  had  yester¬ 
day  and  last  night,  and  it  is  cooler  today. 
We  always  plan  to  have  new  potatoes  the 
Fourth,  but  did  not  this  year;  it  has  been 
very  dry  here.  Such  a  time  to  get  hay ! 
Every  day  last  week  was  a  perfect  hay 
day — you  only  had  to  hustle  to  get  it  in 
before  it  all  dried  up.  It  was  just  like 
baking  it  in  an  oven.  We  never  had  such 
a  nice  lot  of  hay,  and  not  a  load  of  it  wet. 
We  had  a  big  horse  for  mowing  this  year, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  easily  and 
smoothly  this  big  strong  horse  pulled  a 
one-horse  mowing  machine.  Of  course  it 
pays  to  keep  the  knives  sharp,  and  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

Fairly  Bisy. — Someone  has  asked  the 
Parson  “what  he  did.”  Well,  he  does  not 
do  as  much  as  he  ought  to  do,  of  course, 
but  manages  to  keep  fairly  busy,  and 
would  be  willing  to  let  any  of  the  other 
parsons  try  following  him  about.  lie 
left  Saturday  at  four  o’clock  with  the 
car  loaded  wi,tb  a  complete  camping  out¬ 
fit.  which  he  left  in  a  echoolhouse  15 
miles  down  county,  where  he  is  going 
camping  with  the  boys  the  last  of  the 
week.  From  there  he  went  IS  miles  fur¬ 
ther  to  where  one  mission  was  having  a 
picnic  at  the  shore.  From  here  in  the 
evening  he  went  to  another  town  to  make 
some  calls,  and  then  to  the  next  town 
for  over  night. 

A  Warm  Sunday. — Sunday  morning 
he  had  service  at  nine  o’clock,  and 
preached.  Six  miles  from  there  he  had 
another  service  at  II  o’clock  with  ser¬ 
mon.  After  a  hasty  bite  lie  went  22  miles 
to  a  State  institution  where  he  had  ser¬ 
vice  and  sermon  at  3:30  o’clock,  after¬ 
wards  telling  stories  to  the  people  on  the 
lawn.  From  here  he  went  home — most 
40  miles — had  a  bite,  loaded  up  the  car 
and  started  for  a  back  country  school- 
house  seven  miles  away.  It  rained  some 
when  he  started  and  soon  there  was  a 
perfect  flood  on.  He  got  about  half  way 
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when  the  car  skidded  badly  iu  trying  t" 
get  up  a  steep  pitch  in  the  woods  and  lie 
nearly  went  into  the  ditch:  Three  times 
he  tried  to  make  the  hill,  but  the  road 
was  too  slippery  and  he  had  no  chains 
with  him.  He  had  to  turn  back  for 
home,  and  the  old  car,  soaked  and  skip¬ 
ping  badly,  limped  into  the  barn  It 
seemed  tired  out !  After  a  little  visit  the 
I  arson  sat  down  to  the  old  tvpewriter 
but  there  was  no  write  in  him.  Mrs’ 
Parson  convinced  him  that  for  a  day  of 
rest  after  a  hard,  hot  week  on  the  farm, 
he  had  done  enough. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions. — The 
Bishop  was  down  to  a  schoolhouse  with 
the  Parson  a  week  ago.  The  Parson  lias 
been  going  there  off  and  on  for  some  37 
years.  Since  that  time  the  nature  of  the 
population  has  wholly  changed.  The 
Bishop  wanted  to  know  what  races  were 
really  there,  and  so  hi-  asked  the  people, 
and  the  Parson  wrote  the  result  on  the 
blackboard.  This  was  what  lie  found : 
Magyars,  Fzecho-Slovaks.  Swedes,  Ital¬ 
ians,  French,  Irish  and  Americans.  But 
we  all  had  a  fine  time  together,  and  the  a 
Bishop  gave  us  a  good  talk,  and  we  sang 
hymns,  and  said  our  prayers,  and  then 
went  out  under  the  trees  and  had  some 
crackerjack  and  confections  and  went  oil 
home,  dropping  the  empty  boxes  by  the 
wayside. 

N\  as  It  Wise? — Just  as  we  were  going 
to.  begin  the  service  a  farmer  went  by 
with  a  load  of  hay  and  his  good  wife  fol¬ 
lowed  behind  with  the  rake  over  her 
shoulder.  They  are  good  people.  Straight 
American  family,  hard-working  and  hon¬ 
est.  But  the  Parson  thinks  they  made  a 
mistake.  There  was  no  sign  of  rain. 
For  the  sake  of  themselves  and  for  the 
community,  he  thinks  it  would  have  paid 
them  to  have  come  to  that  service.  What 
do  you  think? 


Value  of  Yeast  Cakes  and  Milk 

IIow  any  farm  and  farmhouse  can  be 
a  real  success  without  a  copy  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  coming  into  that  home  weekly 
is  a  puzzle  to  us — my  husband  and  me. 
I  cannot  hasten  fast  enough  my  con¬ 
gratulations  to  you  on  your  publishing 
those  milk  articles,  and  especially  the 
papers  by  Thomas  B.  Osborne  giving 
report  of  his  research  work,  and  putting 
the  same  iu  such  understandable  lan¬ 
guage.  I  have  known  just  enough  about 
what  has  been  known  of  “vita mines"  to 
appreciate  the  subject  as  soon  as  pre¬ 
sented.  You  will  lie  interested,  possibly, 
to  know  that  last  Fall,  when  the  “flii'' 
swept  our  country  1.  being  a  victim,  so 
speak  feelingly,  certain  doctors  recom¬ 
mended  the  taking  of  one  yeast  cake 
dissolved  iu  warm  water  daily  for  three 
days.  Now  I  am  something  of  a  student 
of  house  economics,  as  well  as  practicing 
the  art,  and  believing  firmly  that  “to 
him  who  knoweth  to  do  good  and  doeth 
it  not.  to  him  it  is  sin.”  I  knew,  or 
thought  I  knew,  the  composition  of  yeast 
cake.  I  scorned  the  virtue  claimed. 
However,  those  taking  yeast  escaped  the 
“flu.”  I  was  months  recovering.  I  am 
trying  to  prove  how  I  tried  Mr.  Osborne’s 
findings  on  some  late-hatched  chicks, 
which  with  those  of  many  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  were  doing  poorly.  It  is  the  kind 
of  ailment  where  the  chicks  stood  droop¬ 
ing,  a  little  lower  each  day.  till  their 
heads  bowed  completely  and  life  was  ex¬ 
tinct.  So  reading  Mr.  Osborne’s  second 
article  on  Sunday,  on  Monday  I  tried 
the  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  one-half  cup 
tepid  water  and  put  this  in  their  wet 
mash.  The  result  is  like  his  with  the 
rats.  Three  days  now  and  the  droopy 
chickens  are  not  to  be  found.  They  are 
as  lively  as  anybody’s  chicks  can  be. 
Again  thank  you  for  publishing  all  such 
articles;  we  shall  look  for  more  of  them. 
The  paper  has  seemed  to  improve  this 
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past  year,  although  it  has  always  been 
hailed  with  delight  every  week. 

Maryland.  mary  b.  beckwith. 


Investments  at  Home 

I  noticed  on  page  DOS  the  article  by 
W.  W.  Reynolds  on  “Why  the  Boys  and 
(lirls  Leave  the  Farm.”  I  think  this  is 
worth  several  years’  subscription  to  any 
farmer.  It  is  just  what  is  going  on 
around  here ;  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  around  our  town  and  a  few  miles 
in  the  country  has  gone  to  other  towns 
to  build  up  factories,  roads,  streets, 
churches,  schools,  colleges,  etc.,  and  our 
boys  and  girls  go,  too.  just  as  fast  as  they 
are  old  enough.  One  security  seller  sold 
about  $8,000,000  in  Ohio,  mostly  among 
farmers,  too.  I  would  like  to  print  that 
on  a  short  piece  of  paper  and  mail  it 
with  our  circulars. 

Ohio.  W.  T.  MITCHELL  &  SON. 
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Farm  Bureaus  in  New  York  State 

What  They  Are  Doing  For  Farmers 


Change  in  Sentiment. — And  to  think 
that  so  recently  as  five  or  six  years  ago 
there  were  communities  and  counties  that 
were  so  skeptical  of  the  practicability  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  idea  as  to  refuse  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  agent  a  machine  to  ride  in  !  It’s 
a  fact;  when  1  began  riding  around  New 
York  State  with  Farm  Bureau  agents 
they  traveled  with  horses  and  buggies. 
Folks  had  not  grasped  the  big  idea  yet. 
and  they  were  saying,  “Why  should  we 
he  buying  an  automobile  for  this  man  to 
go  riding  around  the  country  in?  We 
don’t  ride  in  automobiles.”  Well,  there 
has  been  a  revolutionary  change  in  things 
since  1912  and  1913.  Since  then  farmers 
in  New  York  State  have  reached  a  point 
; 1 1  which  they  have  gone  down  to  New 
"ork  twice  with  their  milk,  and  demand¬ 
ed  their  price,  and  held  up  the  great  city 
until  the  dealers  came  across.  Since  the 
day  when  the  first  Farm  Bureau  agent 
began  to  drive  about  a  portion  of  New 
York  State  an  entirely  new  aspect  has 
been  put  on  farming.  Since  the  day 
when  they  objected  to  the  Farm  Bureau 
agent  riding  about  in  a  machine,  most  of 
the  farmers  themselves  have  indulged  in 
this  pastime,  and  a  Farm  Bureau  without 
at  least  two  cars  would  be  hard  to  find. 

Personality  Needed. — Everybody  con¬ 
ceded  from  the  start  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  idea  lay  in  the  personality 
of  the  agent,  the  man  who  was  selected  to 
go  out  to  carry  the  gospel  of  better  crops 
and  better  prices  back  among  the  farms 
where  that  gospel  was  sorely  needed.  I 
have  ridden  hundreds  of  miles  through 
Central  New  York  with  Farm  Bureau 
men.  T  have  seen  them  enter  communi¬ 
ties  which  were  openly  skeptical,  and  not 
a  few  that  were  hostile.  I  have  been 
with  them  when  they  met  with  farmers  to 
organize  in  the  Winter  cow-testing  as¬ 
sociations.  I  have  accompanied  them  on 
visits  to  district  schools  where  they  set 
up  corn  clubs,  potato  clubs  and  pig  clubs. 
I  have  gone  out  in  the  Spring  when  the 
roads  were  still  almost  impassable,  and 
seen  them  put  the  dormant  spray  on  or¬ 
chards  which  had  been  given  up  as  hope¬ 
less.  and  I  have  followed  them  through 
potato  fields  where  the  fog  from  the  spray 
they  helped  mix  and  administer  shone  an 
iridescent  cloud  in  the  sunshine,  and  in 
its  rainbow  the  bright  colors  of  hope  ap¬ 
peared.  And  it  has  been  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  go  over  those  same  roads,  among 
those  same  farmers,  into  those  same  fields 
and  orchards  bending  under  heavy  crops, 
and  to  hear  the  words  of  praise,  and  see 
the  results  of  better  methods,  and  watch 
prosperity  enter  where  dull  despair  had 
ruled. 

A  Case  in  roiNT. — It  is  ouly  five  years 
ago  that  the  snub-nosed  flivver  of  the 
agent  in  our  county  pushed  its  way  down 
into  an  old  orchard  on  a  farm  which  had 
been  bought  by  a  man  fresh  from  a  mill, 
lie  was  innocent  of  all  farm  lore.  All 
he  had  was  a  mortgage,  a  brave  wife  and 
indomitable  courage,  beside  his  own  good 
health.  This  young  man  had  reasoned 
that  there  was  not  much  ahead  of  him  in 
the  mill,  tending  a  loom  all  day.  lie  rea¬ 
soned  that  if  the  county  had  a  farm  ex¬ 
pert  he  was  going  to  use  him.  and  he  did. 
I  have  seen  that  same  orchard  yield  ap¬ 
ples  that  broke  the  boughs,  a  yield  that 
paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  farm  for  the 
year,  a  yield  that  made  a  dent  in  the 
mortgage,  and  last  Fall  the  young  man. 
the  disciple  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  cleaned 
up,  they  tell  me,  around  $3,000  from  that 
old  orchard. 

Dairy  Interests. — Credit  seems  to 
have  been  lacking  for  the  great  work  the 
Farm  Bureau  did  in  connection  with  the 
milk  war.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say.  as 
I  have  sized  up  the  situation,  that  with¬ 
out  the  groundwork  of  education  laid  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  men.  the  two  big  milk 
strikes  could  not  have  been  held.  It  was 
the  Farm  Bureau  man  who  started  cow¬ 
testing.  When  he  began  his  circuit-rid¬ 
ing  through  New  York  State  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  there  was  a  single  Cow-testing  as¬ 
sociation  to  be  found.  The  gospel  of 
weeding  out  the  boarder  cows  was 
preached  early  and  late,  far  and  wide. 
In  the  cold  Winter  months,  when  field 
work  was  out  of  the  question,  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  men  called  farmers  on  the  back  hill 
farms  together  at  the  district  school 
houses,  and  on  the  same  blackboards 
where  during  the  day  their  boys  and  girls 
did  their  sums,  these  agents  of  better 
farming  figured  it  out  with  chalk  that 
the  only  way  they  could  hope  to  make  a 
dairy  pay  was.  in  the  first  place,  by  find¬ 
ing  out  whether  each  individual  cow  paid 
a  profit,  and  the  only  way  to  find  out  this 
fact  was,  they  demonstrated,  through  cow¬ 
testing. 

Betting  Down  to  Facts. — Closely 
connected  with  this  was  the  course  in 
farm  bookkeeping  which  these  agents  car¬ 
ried  on.  It  was  upon  the  facts — not 
guesswork — obtained  through  the  cow¬ 
testing  associations  and  through  book¬ 
keeping  that  the  argument  was  based 
which  led  to  the  winning  of  the  first  milk 
strike.  They  had  figures  to  show  that 
the  price  of  milk  did  not  equal  cost  of 
production.  The  turning  point  in  New 
York  State  farming  may  be  said  to  have 
been  reached  when  the  Farm  Bureau  be¬ 
gan  to  spring  up.  Consider  what  the 
Government  had  done  prior  to  1910;  it 
had  established  numerous  costly  schools 


and  colleges  of  agriculture,  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations  which  were  doing  valuable 
work.  The  Government  was  publishing 
learned  pamphlets,  the  quintessence  of 
scientific  knowledge  on  farming.  The 
Government  was  maintaining  experts  to 
find  out  things.  But  the  findings  of  all 
these  costly  institutions  fell  far  short  of 
reaching  the  man  on  the  soil ;  so  far  as 
practical  application  was  concerned, 
these  progressive  ideas  did  not  get  across. 
There  were  farmers’  institutes,  and  they 
did  valuable  work  ;  there  were  fairs  and 
contests,  where  the  horse  racing  and  bal¬ 
loon  ascensions  used  to  draw  crowds — 
pretty  largely  city  folks — but  as  for  new 
ideas  reaching  the  farm  from  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college,  they  were  rare  and  far  be¬ 
tween. 

Where  the  County  Agent'  Comes 
In. — But  here  comes  a  man.  chugging 
up  the  road  in  a  much-spattered  flivver, 
a  man  who  has  the  practical  points  of 
the  newest  ideas  at  his  fingers’  end.  a 
man  who  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and 
who  knows  farming  from  the  hardscrab¬ 
ble  end,  a  man  who  has  run  a  farm 
project  of  his  own  successfully,  a  man 
who  knows  what  the  farm  attitude  is 
toward  new  ideas.  When  he  stops  his 
engine  on  a  sunny  March  day,  and  dis¬ 
engages  his  lanky  form  from  the  steering 
wheel,  and  grins  as  he  extends  a  great 
brown  paw  to  the  waiting  and  wonder¬ 
ing  farmer,  the  latter  knows  instinctively 
here  is  one  of  his  own  sort,  a  man  to 
whom  he  can  tell  his  troubles,  who  will 
have  an  understanding  ear  and  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  heart.  After  he  has  seen  the 


newest  calf,  looked  over  the  seed  pota¬ 
toes  and  the  unshelled  seed  corn,  and 
after  the  farmer  has  told  him  how  he 
just  managed  to  scrape  through  last  year 
and  pay  his  interest,  the  Farm  Bureau 
man  edges  carefully  around  to  talking 
lime. 

“Yes;  I’ve  heard  about  lime,  but  I’ve 
never  tried  it.  It  looks  sort  of  theoretical. 
Then  it  costs  money.” 

Figuring  on  the  smooth  side  of  the 
barn  door,  the  Bureau  man  proves  that 
lime  is  a  good  investment.  He  stays  by 
him  all  that  year  on  the  liming  propo¬ 
sition.  because  he  sees  that  lime  is  the 
great  need  of  that  particular  farm. 

Reconstructing  an  Orchard. — There 
was  one  farm  I  visited  with  the  Farm 
Bureau  man  in  our  county  which  had 
20  to  25  acres  on  a  well-sloped  side  hill 
planted  to  apple  orchard.  The  trees  were 
about  10  years  old.  all  lusty,  vigorous 
trees,  bearing  nothing  but  gnarly  fruit. 
If  there  was  ever  a  worse  bramble 
thicket  than  that  orchard  I’d  like  to  see 
it.  I  reckon  it.  had  not  been  trimmed 
since  the  day  it  was  set  out.  Right 
away  the  Farm  Bureau  agent  saw  that 
the  greatest  asset  of  that  big  farm  was 
this  neglected  orchard.  They  were  peg¬ 
ging  away  at  milk  and  potatoes,  and 
making  expenses. 

“I  suppose  you  spray  your  orchard 
once  in  a  while?”  tentatively  spoke  the 
Farm  Bureau  man  as  he  started  to  crank5 
his  flivver. 

“Wal.  no  ;  we  never  got  around  to  it. 
We’ve  got  so  many  other  things  going. 
I  don’t  believe  ’twould  pay,  do  you?” 

That’s  what  the  Farm  Bureau  man 
had  been  edging  around  toward  ever  since 
he’s  been  there,  and  he  stayed  on  an  hour 
or  two  before  he  turned  the  engine  over 
and  started  home.  In  that  hour  or  two 
he  had  figured  out  for  them  that  the  20 
to  25  acres  in  apples  was  the  best  paying 
prospect  on  the  place.  He  got  their  con¬ 


sent  to  begin  work  cleaning  up  the  or¬ 
chard.  He  hunted  up  two  or  three  apple 
tree  pruners,  fairly  skillful  men,  and, 
although  it  took  two  seasons  before  that 
orchard  was  finally  made  so  you  could 
see  daylight  through  it,  he  got  them  to 
spraying  that  very  Spring,  and  proved 
by  the  part  which  he  did  get  pruned  that 
apples  pay.  There  never  had  been  such 
apples  in  that  neighborhood  as  came  from 
those  trees. 

The  Doubter’s  Attitude. — Across 
the  road  was  an  orchard  whose  owner 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Farm  Bureau  man,  refused  to  talk  with 
him.  That  same  Summer  his  trees  were 
defoliated  by  apple  tree  pests,  and  he 
called  it  “bad  luck.”  I’ve  seen  it  work 
the  same  way  with  potatoes.  The  potato 
club  that  was  first  started  in  our  county 
has  now  grown  up.  Some  of  the  boys 
are  proving  to  dad  that  what  they  learned 
that  Summer  about  seed  selection,  check 
rows  and  spraying  is  practical  and  pro¬ 
fitable.  Alfalfa  was  almost  unknown  in 
some  sections,  and  Soy  beans  never  had 
been  heard  of,  purebred  bulls  were  looked 
upon  as  playthings  of  the  rich,  and  vetch 
was  only  a  word  in  Government  bulle¬ 
tins  which  the  farmer  saw  when  he  took 
out  a  page  for  shaving  paper. 

The  Business  of  Farming. — When 
the  Farm  Bureau  came  there  had  been 
no  way  of  coupling  up  the  farming  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  folks  in  the  city  thought  it  a  joke 
at  first  that  “hayseeds”  were  going  to 
have  an  office  in  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  That  “hayseed”  establishment 
soon  became  the  busiest  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  They  had  two  or  three  men  work¬ 
ing  in  the  office  or  in  the  field  all  the 
time,  two  or  three  girls  hammering  type¬ 
writers  and  answering  the  telephone  all 
day.  When  it  came  Fall  they  had  the 
place  looking  like  a  county  fair  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  1114) 


Even  the  BES  T  tire  will  not  give  the 
service  it  should  give  if  used  on  BAD 
roads.  Why  not  put  these  wasted 
tire  dollars  into  PERMANENT 
GOOD  ROADS? 


Mohawk  Mileade 

Built  in  bu  Hand 


MOHAWK 


There’s  a  big  difference  between  any  hand¬ 
made  article  and  any  machine-made  product. 

And  there’s  just  that  difference  between  Mo¬ 
hawk  tires  and  other  tires. 

Mohawks  are  hand-made  by  the  highest 
priced  tire  builders  in  the  industry. 

The  good  tire  today  comes  from  the  best 
material  and  best  workmanship — not  from 
secret  methods  or  special  processes. 

Actual  Value  Makes  the  Tire 

The  ability  to  put  only  pure  material  in  a 
tire — omitting  all  the  “fillers”  such  as  barytes, 
clay,  glue,  whiting,  lead  oxide,  reclaimed  rubber, 
rosin.  The  ability  to  use  an  extra  ply  of 
standard  weight  fabric — to  use  hand  methods 
only  and  to  pay  for  the  higher  priced  workmen 
necessary  in  hand  building.  These  are  the 
things  that  mean  more  actual  value  in  a  tire. 

And  it  is  actual  value  that  gives  better  actual 
mileage. 

Mohawks  are  made,  either  Cord  or  Fabric, 
in  ribbed  and  non-skid  treads  and  there's  a  special 
Ford  size,  hand  made  with  an  extra  ply,  too. 

Good  Dealers  Everywhere  Handle  Them 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 


j  123  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
(  86  Brookline  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Building  Up  Weak  Heifer 

I  have  a  purebred  Guernsey  heifer. 
She.  calved  in  March,  but  unfortunately 
calf  was  born  dead  and  I  had  a  lot  of 
work  saving  her.  She  looks  poor  and  I 
am  anxious  to  build  her  up.  What  would 
you  suggest  as  a  good  l'atiou  for  her? 
This  was  her  first  calf.  She  is  producing 
about  18  lbs.  milk.  I  have  her  out  on 
pasture.  J.  H. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

There  is  nothing  safer  nor  any  more 
nutritious  to  feed  a  heifer  that  has  had 
the  ill  luck  suggested  than  a  grain  ration 
made  up  of  equal  parts  of  ground  oats, 
cornmeal,  wheat  bran  and  oilmcal.  If  she 
is  milking  around  IS  lbs.  of  milk  daily 
she  should  be  fed  from  7  to  9  lbs.  of  this 
mixture,  and  in  addition  should  be  provided 
with  as  much  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  as  she 
would  eat  in  conjunction  with  the  pas¬ 
ture  grass.  I  would  breed  her  four  or  five 
months  from  the  date  of  her  last  calving, 
as  this  would  give  her  a  1’ather  extensive 
dry  period  previous  to  her  next  lactation 
period.  Of  course  the  time  of  mating 
might  depend  upon  the  season  of  the  year 
that  you  desire  to  have  her  f resin  It  is 
unwise  to  have  a  heifer  fresh  during  the 
Summer  months,  for  the  flies  are  so  an¬ 
noying  and  the  hot  weather  is  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  satisfactory  flow  of  milk. 


Forage  Crops  in  Silo 

1.  Can  cattle  be  carried,  without  loss 
of  flesh  or  milk  flow,  entirely  on  silage, 
as  roughage,  as  well  as  upon  hay  alone 
and  silage?  2.  Can  grass  be  ensiled  and 
make  as  satisfactory  fodder  as  silage  as 
it  will  when  cured  as  hay?  3.  Is  there 
any  saving  in  fodder  to  harvest  grass 
green  to  the  silo  as  against  curing  it  and 
harvesting  as  hay?  4.  Is  there  any  bene¬ 
fit  to  such  plantings  as  clover  to  harvest 
in  early  blossom  for  the  silo,  having  in 
mind  that  the  plant  is  a  biennial,  seeds 
twice  and  dies?  5.  Is  there  any  saving 
in  plant  investment  through  concentrat¬ 
ing  grass  crops  in  silos  as  against  curing 
and  storing  as  hay?  6.  Is  there  any  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  labor  cost  of  feeding  out  grass 
from  the  silo  as  against  feeding  it  out 
from  the  haymow?  7.  Is  there  as  much 
Avaste  left-  after  feeding  silage  as  after 
feeding  cured  hay?  A.  M.  n. 

Lyous  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1.  Assuming  that  you  1‘efer  to  beef  cat¬ 
tle,  it  has  been  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  hay  is  not  necessai-y.  provided  one 
has  an  abundance  of  silage  for  daily 
feeding.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  two-year- 
old  steers  to  consume  as  much  as  60  lbs. 
of  silage  per  day  when  their  ration  is 
limited  almost  exclusively  to  this  ma¬ 
terial.  At  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Purdue  University,  Skinner  reports  feed¬ 
ing  his  test  cattle  35  to  40  lbs.  of  silage 
per  day  in  conjunction  with  shelled  corn 
and  cottonseed  meal  and,  when  they  had 
free  access  to  all  of  the  clover  hay  that 
they  would  consume,  they  very  seldom 
would  eat  more  than  5  lbs.  per  day.  At 
the  Pennsylvania  Station.  Tomhave  re¬ 
ports  feeding  silage  exclusively  and  ob¬ 
tained  quite  as  good  results  as  when  the 
silage  was  supplemented  with  hay.  It 
would  seem,  therefore.' that -where  one 
can  produce  silage  abundantly  it  is  not 
necessary  to  furnish  any  hay  for  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle. 

2.  It  is  not  practicable  In  ensile  grass 

ns  a  substitute  for  corn  silage.  In  the 
first  place,  the  rowcn  contains  a  very  high 
percentage  of  moisture  and,  in  addition, 
considerable  protein,  with  the  result  that 
when  the  mass  is  placed  in  the  silo  it  fer¬ 
ments  extensively  and  often  burns  the 
material,  rather  than  keeping  the  green 
attractive  color  and  flavor  that  accom¬ 
panies  corn.  When  it  is  ensiled  the  grass 
becomes  very  dark  in  color,  and  unpal¬ 
atable.  and  is  very  apt  to  spoil.  Instan¬ 
ces  have  been  reported  where  Alfalfa  and 
some  of  the  clovers  have  been  placed  in 
the  silo,  although  the  keeping  qualities 
were  not  retained  unless  some  coarse  ma¬ 
terial,  such  as  oat  straw  or  rye  straw, 
was  cut  up  at  the  same  time  and  run 
into  the  silo.  I  am  sure  you  would  make 
a  mistake  if  you  put  the  hay  in  the  silo 
rather  than  to  cure  it  as  custom  pro¬ 
vides.  .  — 

3.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  harvesting  the  green  grass 
as  you  have  indicated.  Practically  all 
the  feeding  value  would  be  retained  if  the 
material  were  cured  as  hay,  although  it 
would  not  be  as  palatable.  . 

4.  For  the  reason  suggested  above  it  is 
not  practicable  to  put  clover,  or  any  of 
the  legumes,  in  the  silo.  The  fact  that 
they  would  yield  two  crops  per  year 
would  not  be  advantageous,  for  you  will 
find  that  there  is  no  crop  that  will  yield 
as  much  actual  dry  matter  per  acre  as 
corn  intended  for  the  silo. 

5.  Here  again  I  would  advise  you  to 
cling  very  closely  to  such  materials  as 
corn  and  sorghum  for  silage  purposes,  as 
you  will  find  the  yield  per  acre  will  ex¬ 
ceed  that  obtainable  from  any  other 
source. 

6.  From  a  standpoint  of  economy  you 
will  find  that  the  labor  cost  is  a  great 
deal  less  when  you  cut  the  hay  and  cure 


it  than  would  be  the  case  if  you  cut  the 
green  grass  and  attempted  to  put  it  into 
the  silo.  You  would  handle  tons  and 
tons,  of  extra  water  that  would  have  no 
feeding  value.  The  digestibility  of  silage 
is  a  lot  higher  than  that  of  cured  hay, 
which  is  the  only  saving  that  would  re¬ 
sult  from  the  use  of  this  combination. 


Ration  for  Young  Pigs 

I  have  two  February  pigs  which  seem¬ 
ingly  are  doing  nicely,  except  for  the  last 
few  days.  About  two  weeks  ago  the 
smaller  one  had  a  bunch  come  on  the 
groin,  which  I  thought  was  a  small  rup¬ 
ture,  but  it  seemed  to  come  to  a  head 
and  healed  up  again.  The  bunch  is  still 
there,  about  the  size  of  a  robin’s  egg.  A 
few  days  ago  I  noticed  another  similar 
growth.  I  have  been  feeding  equal  parts 
cornmeal,  middlings  and  ground  oats. 
Tankage  is  almost  impossible  to  get  here. 
They  also  have  plenty  of  grass,  clover, 
weeds  and  waste  vegetables  ;  are  fed  the 
grain  twice  a  day,  all  they  will  clean  up 
in  10  minutes.  They  also  have  a  big 
basket  of  rape  every  day ;  this  I  planted 
in  drills  and  cut  off.  so  that  it  grows 
again.  The  pigs  are  penned,  pen  kept 
clean  and  dry.  They  have  no  parasites ; 
also  have  a  supply  of  charcoal,  lime  and 
sulphur.  The  last  few  days  I  have  used 
for  feeding  00  lbs.  corn  flour,  30  lbs. 
middlings  and  32%  lbs.  ground  oats.  I 
bought  a  heavy  supply  of  corn  flour  from 
a  grocer  for  2c  per  lb.  and  thought  it  a 
cheap  feed,  as  it  was  clean  and  sweet, 
and  cornmeal  cost  me  4%e.  I  can  get 
meat  scraps  from  the  butcher  and  cook 
them.  Will  they  take  the  place  of  tank¬ 
age?  The  pigs  have  grown  fairly  well. 

Northport,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  n. 

From  the  description  it  would  appear 
that  the  two  projections  that  you  de¬ 
scribe  are  only  masses  of  cuticle*  result¬ 
ing  from  an  imperfectly  healed  wound 
following  castration.  1  do  not  think  that 
it  will  cause  any  trouble  and  I  would 
give  it  no  further  concern. 

So  far  as  a  ration  for  your  two  pigs  is 
concerned,  you  are  feeding  them  a  ration 
that  is  well  suited  for  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment.  and  it  would  be  well  if  you  could 
secure  some  of  the  meat  scraps  as  sug¬ 
gested  and  mix  them  with  the  corn  flour, 
after  cooking  the  scraps,  and  thus  bal¬ 
ance  the  grains  that  your  pigs  are  being 
fed.  It  is  important  that  pigs  be  kept 
free  from  lice  and  parasites  during  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  if  they  are  fed 
generously  of  the  garden  refuse,  as  you 
have  described,  it  is  not  essential  that 
they  be  given  large  amounts  of  grain. 
Usually  a  variety  of  feed  is  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  and  if  you  can  secure  the  corn  flour 
and  mix  it  with  equal  parts  of  ground 
oats,  and  then  add  approximately  5  per 
cent  of  oilmeal,  or  perhaps  you  may  have 
some  skim-milk,  you  would  find  that  this 
combination  would  establish  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  pigs.  Generally  more 
profits  result  from  the  keeping  of  a  few 
hogs  by  utilizing  materials  from  the  kitch¬ 
en  and  garden,  than  obtain  where  pur¬ 
chased  feeds  are  used  exclusively  in  the 
ration.  The  pigs  should  be  kept  gaining 
and  growing  rapidly  and  regularly,  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  permit  them 
to  put  on  excessive  amounts  of  flesh  dur¬ 
ing  their  early  stages  of  growth.  This 
practice  does  very  well  if  they  are  to  be 
marketed  or  butcliered_when  six  or  seven 
months  old ;  but,  assuming  that  you  are 
growing  tli?se  pigs  for  home  consumption, 
I  am  sure  that  the  gains  would  cost  less 
provided  you  relied,  largely  upon  the  ref¬ 
use  material  to  supply  the  growth  and 
stretch  during  the  Summer  season  and 
then  fatten  up  the  pigs  during  Octobei*, 
November  and  December. 


Value  of  Milking  Shorthorns 

About  12  years  ago  we  started  to  raise 
milking  Shorthorn  cattle.  At  that  time 


One  of  the  Orangedale  Herd 

we  had  nothing  but  grades,  and  for  about 
eight  years  we  have  kept  registered 
Shorthorn  bulls  which  we  breed  our  grade 
cows  to.  In  1915  we  decided  to  get  some 
registered  cows  and  purchased  two  fine 
young  heifers  from  a  breeder  in  the  West¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State.  These  heifers  were 
not  from  noted  milking  Shorthorns,  but 
today  they  are  milking  pretty  well.  One 
was  fresh  about  six  weeks  ago  and  is 
milking  around  40  lbs.  daily,  which  is  not 
bad  for  her  second  calf. 

What  we  like  about  Shorthorns  is  that 
they  are  so  easy  and  quiet  to  handle.  A 
Jersey  bull,  when  he  is  old  enough  for 
service,  most  always  gets  nasty  and  hard 
to  handle,  but  most  Shorthorn  bulls  do 


not  get  that  way  so  young,  and  some  do 
not  at  all.  Another  reason  we  like  them 
is  that  when  a  bull  gets  too  old  for  service 
or  you  have  to  get  rid  of  them,  there  is 
some  good  meat,  and  more  of  it,  which 
will  bring  you  much  more  money.  When 
a  farmer  has  a  Shorthorn  bull  or  steer 
for  sale  he  does  not  need  to  hunt  very 
long  for  a  market.  Their  meat  always 
brings  the  very  highest  price,  and  butch¬ 
ers  are  always  ready  for  them.  Take,  for 
instance.  Jerseys  or  some  small  breed 
like  them.  They  will  eat  just  as  much 
feed  in  a  year  as  a  Shorthorn.  Take  a 
Shorthorn  heifer  30  months  old  and  a 
Jersey  heifer  30  months  old,  and  say  they 
would  have  calves  at  30  months  old.  If 
these  two  heifers  did  not  give  enough 
milk  to  pay  to  keep  them,  and  they  were 
sold  for  beef,  the  Shorthorn  would  bring 
twice  as  much  as  the  Jersey.  Ordinarily 
a  Shorthorn  cow  will  give  6,000  lbs.  to 
IS.000  lbs.  in  a  year  of  4  per  cent  milk. 

Milking  Shorthorn  cows  will  weigh  from 
1,400  to  1,S()0  lbs..  and  bulls  from  1.800 
to  3.000  lbs.  A  Jersey  cow  will  weigh 
from  700  to  1.100  lbs.,  and  a  bull  from 
900  to  1.300  lbs.,  which  means  a  good 
deal  of  difference  when  it  comes  to  selling 
them.  At.  public  auction  Shorthorn  cows 
bring  from  .$500  to  $10,000  each.  The 
only  regret  we  have  is  that  we  ought  to 
have  bought  two  or  three  heifers  when 
we  got  our  first  bull,  but,  like  many 
others,  we  thought  it  was  too  much 
mouev  to  put  into  cattle,  and  we  see  our 
mistake.  orangedale  farm. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  High-priced  Shorthorn 

A  reader  send  the  following  from  the 
Galloway  Advertiser,  a  Scottish  paper. 
This  i.s  probably  the  highest  price  paid 
for  a  beef  bull : 

“A  sensational  sale  of  a  bull  took  place 
at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
at  Ballsbridge,  when  £10.100  was  paid  to 
Mr.  Albert  James  Marshall  of  Bridge- 
bank,  Stranraer,  the  well-known  Scottish 
breeder,  for  his  bull  Edgecote  Hero.  This 
animal  was  calved  September  19.  three 
years  ago.  and  was  bred  by  the  Edgecote 
Shorthorn  Company,  of  Edgecote,  Ban¬ 
bury.  His  sire  was  Earl  of  Kingston, 
dam  Evelwyn,  by  King  Christian  of  Den¬ 
mark.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  show  it 
was  current  rumor  that  Mr.  Marshall 
had  refused  an  offer  of  £7,000  for  this 
bull.  This  offer  was  later  on  increased 
until  it  reached  £10.100,  at  which  figure 
the  sale  was  closed,  thus  constituting  a 
world’s  record  for  a  bull  of  any  breed. 
Another  interesting  fact  connected  with 
the  sale  is  that  the  purchasers  are  the 
Edgecote  Company,  who  bred  the  ani¬ 
mal.” 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  6-8 — Ilolsteins.  Quality  Holstein, 
Chicago.  Ill.  ,  _  . 

Oct.  8-9 — Ilolsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  Lacona, 
N.  Y.,  manager. 

Oct.  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 


Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Slim¬ 
mer  meeting,  Lawrence  County,  July  23, 
Experiment  Station,  "Wooster,  Sept.  10. 

Town  of  Franklin  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation.  field  day  and  picnic,  Yermont- 
ville.  N.  Y.,  July  26. 

Farmers’  Week.  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Amherst.  July  28-Aug.  2. 

Massachusetts  State  Grange,  annual 
meeting.  Amherst,  July  29. 

Massachusetts  Tobacco  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  annual  meeting,  Amherst.  July  29. 

Massachusetts  Holstein  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,1 2 3 4 5 6' annual  meeting,  Amherst,  July  30. 

Massachusetts  State  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  meeting,  Amherst,  July  30. 

Seventh  Annual  Poultry  Convention, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  July  30-Aug.  1. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting.  Amherst.  July  31. 

Boston  Market  Gardeners’  Association, 
annual  meeting.  Amherst.  Aug.  1-2. 

Connecticut  Poultrymen’s  Association, 
field  meeting,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
C-ollege,  Storrs.  Aug.  4-5-6. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Or¬ 
namental  Horticulturists,  Detroit,  Mich., 
Aug.  19-21. 

Annual  farmers’  picnic  of  Cayuga 
County,  Hamilton’s  Grove,  Weedsport, 
N.  Y„  Aug.  21. 

Annual  field  day,  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel 
Farm,  Aug.  22. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  O.,  Aug. 

oer  on  ’  ’ 


Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  annual 
convention,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  9-13. 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fail-,  Burgettstowu,  Pa.. 
Sept.  30-Oct.  1-12. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix, 
Dec.  3-8. 

.  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
probably.  Dee.  3-5. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and 
Ohio  Apple  Show.  Terminal  Auditorium. 
Toledo,  O.,  Dec.  4-12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  State  Arm¬ 
ory,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Friday,  Nov.  14,  to 
Tuesday,  Nov.  IS. 


“Some  fellows  have  no  hearts,”  said  a 
Damp  to  his  chum,  as  they  were  starting 
out  for  the  day’s  journey.  “I’ve  been 
telling  that  man  I’m  so  dead  broke  that 
I  have  to  sleep  outdoors.”  “Didn’t  that 
catch  him?”  said  the  chum.  “No,  he 
told  me  he  was  doin’  the  same  thing  and 
had  to  pay  the  doctor  for  telling  him  to 
do  it.” — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


• 

•  • 

BERKSHIRES 

• 

•  • 

STONE’S 


DCKNorllKLo 

We  offer  four  March  boars  sired  by 

Epochal  o!  Stone  Farm  No.  255848 

from  a  litter  of  9  out  of 

Matchless  May 

Also  offer  Aug.,  1918 

Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  Sept,  and  Oct. 

at  Attractive  Prices 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

A  rare  opportunity  to  get  a  good  start  at  ridi- 
cuously  low  prices  with 

PROLIFIC 

BERKSHIRES 

40  Spring  Pigs  sired  by  Rival  Longfellow 
SOth  No.  238095  and  by  Kurha’s  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd  No.  267474,  at  #15  poi 
pig;  #27.50  per  pair;  #40  per  trio. 

4  fourteen  months  old  Sows  still  open  at  #70 
apiece;  2  Hoars  ready  for  service  #90  apiece. 
All  perfect  and  satisfaction  guarantied, 

Iiftilia  Farm 

Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt  Parksville.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  V. 

BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

All  Ages— 10  weeks  to  15  months. 

Every  one  a  mammoth,  growthy  animal. 

$15  to  $75  ea.,  registered  and  transferred 
YVHITiHORE  BROS.  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

^-Choice  Berkshires^, 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Large  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Letter  from  C.  C.  Peck.  Seekonk,  Mass. :  •  Re¬ 
ceived  the  boar.  He  is  O.  h We  have  sold  more 
boars  during  the  past  twenty  years  than  anv 
other  three  breeders  in  the  United  States  and 
each  year  shows  an  increased  demand  for 
Highwood  boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15.  DUNDEE.  N.  Y. 

Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

Next  Public  Sale,  October  25th,  1919 

Consisting  of  60  head.  Thirty  boars  ready  for 
service  and  30  open  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow. 
No  hogs  are  sold  from  this  herd  at  private  sale. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

- - 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  11  E  AV  V  II  A  M  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  lowsand  pigs. 

II.  M.  TERWILLIGER.Msr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 

^BerkshireSwine 

CHOICE  BLOOD  LINES 

Service  Boars,  Brood  Sows  and  Pig*  Price*  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Visitors  welcome. 

^  FKANCIS  C.  DALE,  Cold  Spring-on-Hudson,  Putnam  Co.,  N.Y. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  gilt*  1  am  offering  are  bred  to  Symbo- 
leer’s  Superb.  254336  and  Duke's  Champion  22d, 
24G254.  for  late  March  and  April  farrow.  Throe  June, 
1918,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer's  Stnr  Master, 
No.  105723,  Sow-.  Send  for  Historic  pedigrees  ami 
price.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Olarblodnle,  Conn. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE 

of  best  breeding.  A  fow  extra  good  service  boar*. 
RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  the  kind  that  will  please  you. 
Every  pig  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Write  for  list. 
H.  GRIMSHAW  -  -  -  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 

Reg.  Big  Type  Berkshire  Pigs 

A  few  more  4-wi.s.-old  pigs  at  $15  each;  8-wks.-oid 
pigs  at  S17  each,  registered  and  transferred. 

ENXKlil’ltlSJE  STOCK.  FA  KM,  Ariel,  Pa. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

PiKS  both  Sexos— High  Quality.  Reasonable  Price*. 
POWELL  CREEK  FARMS,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 

JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  thi* 
subject.  For  ealo  by  Rural  New-Yorker 

L 
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SWINE 

•••  1 

Kinderhook  DUROC 

AUCTION  SALE 

At  Kinderhook,  Aug.  9th,  2  p.m. 

Sell  40  head — bred  sows  and  gilts, 
1  herd  boar,  4  spring  pigs 

Under  Cover — Rain  or  Shine 

Only  selected  stock  with  our  usual 
guarantee.  Sent  for  Catalog. 

Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Assn. 

Roy  McVauflh,  Sec.  Box  R  KINDERHOOK,  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  Duroc- Jerseys 


THE  KED  HUG 


Young  Boar  and  Sow 
Pigs,  open  and  Bred 
U  i  1 1  s,  and  Service 
Boars. 

Write  for  the  new  Sub¬ 
scription  M  aga  z  i  n  e  on 
Swine,  tlrst  copy  free. 

FNFIELD  FARMS 

ENFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 

John  A.  Mae  Govern,  Supt. 


Registered  Duroc-Jcrseys 

SPRING  PIGS 

6  weeks  old.  $10  Each. 

WHITE  DAIRY  FARMS  -  Cairo.  New  York 


33uroc- Jersey  BOAR 

Two  Years  old.  Weight,  about  400  lbs.  Clever  as  a 
(4ilt.  Solti  to  avoid  inbreeding. 

W.  L.  MERRILL, Cumberland  Centre, Maine 


For  Sale-Duroc- Jersey  Pigs  ohi1:" 

Col’s  Pilot  Wonder,  Orion  and  Protection  stock. 

F.  D.  CURTIS.  Cloverland  Farm,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


SunnysideDurocs  Sprin*  p!es'-pai'" 


and  service  boars.  JAS.  I  , 


not  akin,  bred  gilts 

v ah  AliSTYN'K,  Kinderhook.  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  Boar  Pig  £*£ taStew 

old;  registered.  $30.  BKN  MeESTLKK,  Lumber  City,  la* 


Degistered  Ohio  Improved  Chester 

White  PIGS  $25  per  pair,  at  6  weeks  old. 

Choice  Stock  in  prime  condition. 

BAILEY  &  STANTON.  VALLEY  VIEW  FARM 

Central  Bridge,  New  York 


Reg.Chester  WhitePigs-$15  and  up 

can  furnish  pairs;  trios  not  akin.  Bred  gilts  for  Au¬ 
gust  farrowing.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton,  New  York 


T en  Choice  Chester  White  Pigs 

crossed  with  O.  I.  C.  Six  veeka  old.  Eight  dollars 
($8'  each.  John  K.  Dittmars,  West  Berne,  N.  Y. 


Fnr  Salp  IflO  Dioe  CHESTER  WHITES 
ror  odie  IUVJ  rigs  and  bkrkshirks 

Six  weeks  old.  86  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  be 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Dushore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany.  Pa. 


tamworth^JhampWe  swine 

write  or  visit  REYNOI.DS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Wcstview  Stock  Farm 

It*  1  \V  hint  ou-Snlciii.  N.  C. 


For  SaleySmmVPoland  China  Boar  and  Brood  Sows 

for  fall  farrows;  cheap  to  quick  buyer;  or  will  ex¬ 
change  for  registered  Jersey  Durocs. 

VELASCO  -  50  Church  St.,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


Sixty  Registered 

HOLSTEINS 

At  Sale  July  22, 1919  • 

King  Pontiac  Magadora  No.  133132  and 
King  Seeks  T’ontiac  Alcartra  15th  No. 250826 
together  with  forty  (40)  of  their  sons  and 
dau&bters.  All  tuberculine  tested. 

H.  G.  Brackbill,  Owner 

GARDEN  SPOT  FARM,  KINZERS,  PA. 

Sale  at  12  o’clock,  Geo.  W.  Baxter,  Auctioneer 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

1 1 0  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  yon 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  m<>nth  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  yon 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  dne  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

GO  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
-Mostly  dne  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  gKfc  BidV,2cf inland,3 n"y! 


DO  YOU  WANT  FOUNDATION  STOCK  OF 
THE  VERY  BEST  BREEDING  AND  TYPE  ? 

We  have  a  few  young  heifers  and  bulls  for 
sale.  Their  dams  are  cows  of  excellent 
individuality  and  backing  and  their  sire  is 
one  of  tlie  best  bred  sons  of  the  famous 
$50,000  hull 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA. 

These  air  priced  from  $75  to  $150  each. 

G.  G,  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


H^-GradeHolstein  Calves 

either  sex,  $20  to  $25.  Express 
prepaid  on  5  or  more.  Register¬ 
ed  bull  calves  $25  to  $50.  Regis 
tered  heifers  and  yearlings,  all 
ages.  Write  us  yonr  wants.  The 
best  in  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  Box  253 


HOLSTEINS 

SOregistered,  30  very  large 
high  grades,  due  this  fail.  50 
registered.  50  high  grade  year¬ 
lings.  10  registered,  30  'high 
grade,  2-yr.-olds.  dne  this  fall. 
12  registered  bulls,  ready  for 
service.  10  registered  heifer 
calves,  priced  to  sell  at  farm¬ 
er's  prices.  Holstein  heifer 
calves.  *20  to  $25  each,  express 
prepaid  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  fully,  N  Y. 


Registered  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  Calves  $75 

#50,000  15  It  E  E  l>  1  N  G.  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Reg.  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  II.  RIVE.YBL'RUH,  Prop.  It.  1.  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  write  fm 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo.  N.Y 


Ready  TO  ship.  2  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves.  Better  than  ordinary. 

World’s  record  in  pedigrees.  All  tested  dams.  $100  each 
to  close  out.  Write  quickly.  C10VERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte,  M.Y. 


POLAND-CHEMA  PIGS 

Representing  the  Big-Type-Straiil,  with  individual  Supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Breed,  from  recorded  Families  of  reputa¬ 
tion  and  renown,  with  more  Quality,  Size  and  weight  for 
Age  than  any  Stock  here  in  the  East.  “The  1.000  lb.  kind 
at  maturity.'’  Dr.  KNOX.  Box  50,  DANBURY,  CONN. 


Rat*  I  r*  D  ioc  Silver  strain.  Better  than 

neg.  *  I  •  w  .  rigs  ever.  8  to  io  weeks. 

Either  sex.  $15.  BRUBAKER  BR0B..  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


Registered  O.I.C.’sBred  at  Briarfon  wTks.“'id 

pigs,  either  sex.  Prolific,  healthy  stock,  raised  by  up-to- 
d ne  methods.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Absolute  satisfac- 
t  ion  guaranteed.  NELSON  N.  ALEXANDER,  Harrimau,  Orange  Co.,  N.T. 


SERVICE  BOARS %rK 

of  the  ideal  home-use  or  private-trade  breed,  the  Chesh¬ 
ire.  Ready  now.  HORSI.NQSIUF.  HUM.  SYLVA.Ma,  im. 


MORE  BACON  the  cry  of  starving  Europe.  The  ' 


at  smallest  cost. 


prolific  Tamworth  produces  it 
Investigate.  W.  W.  MORTON.  Ruasellville.  Ky. 


Reg  O.I.C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs 


AYRSHIRES 


World’s  Champion  Ayrshires 

23.518  lbs.  Milk,  1.059  lbs.  Butter  is  average  of  3  of 
our  cows.  18.270  lbs.  Milk,  850  lbs.  Batter  is  average 
of  10  of  our  cows.  We  otter  choice  Bull  Calves 
closely  related  to  these  champion  cows  @  $100 
each.  Pi-males,  $200  oaeh  anil  upward.  Write 
for  particulars  anil  tell  us  yonr  wants. 

PENSHURST  FARM.  -  Narberth,  Pa. 


Choice  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

At  present  home  of  KATES  GOOD  GIFT,  whose 

Jam  held  World's  Ayrshire  Record  of  23,022 
tbs.  Calves  sired  by  him,  Penshnrtt  Full 
Bloom,  and  Nethertoti  Statesman.  Dams, 
Jeantield  Fleekie  and  other  A.  R.  Cows. 

BELLEF0NTE  FARM.  Yorktown  Heights.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Seven  Registered  AYRSHIRE  COWS 

fl  9. v ears  old,  from  prize  winning  and  imported  Stock, 
right  in  every  way.  SUMMIT  PLACE  FARM 
R.  Walter  Jones,  Prop.  Monroe,  N.  Y 


?ri«  Reg.  and  Grade  Holstein  HeiferCalyes 

from  two  weeks  to  one  year  old.  Address 
JAMES  M.  TAYLOR,  R.  F.  D.  No  1,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Four  Registered  HOLSTEiN  HEIFERS 

coming  2 and  3  years  old,  due  to  freshen  in  fall.  Dams  of 
3  are  granddaughters  of  l’ontine  Korndyke. 

SUMMIT  PLACE  FARMS  R.  W.ller  Jones.  Prop.  MONROE,  N.  V. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $20  to  $25  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  New  York 

— dogs  ) 

i—  ...  _ i 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  lie.  for  largo  instructive  list  of  what 
yon  want.  TV.  It.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland  Iowa 


Farm  Raised  Airedale  Pups ,pe^t® 

Sired  by  a  straight  Oorang.  Dam,  Champion  Swiv- 
ellerstock.  Ilowartl  Hills,  Koseiuont,  N.  J. 


Airedale  Puppies 

fer  value  $12?  E. 


U.  K.  C.  registered.  Females.  Sale 
or  exchange.  What  have  you  to  of- 
R.  HUMMER,  EKKNCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


THE  AIREDALE  DOG 

MOST  WONDERFUL  DOG  ON  EARTH 

Great  watch,  stock  and  hunting  dog.  Does  anything 
any  dog  can  do— and  does  it  better.  Thoroughbred 
pedigreed  puppies  at  farmers’  prices.  Descriptive 
circulars  free.  p.  h.  SPRAGUE,  Maywood,  Illinois 


Collie,  Shepherd  and  Beagle  Hounds  fu ‘fes! 

Male,  S10;  Female,  S7.  Money  back  if  not  pleased! 
Catalog  free.  Edwin  A.  Souder,  Telford,  Pa. 


flnllip  Pnn«  »>'d  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RABBITS 

uo 1 1 ier  ups  nelson  bros.  -  grove  city,  pa. 

Have  a  Dandy  COLLIE  PUP 

ID  Mos.  old;  Color,  Brown  and  Sable,  mixed.  Will 
*ell  or  exchange.  What  have  you!  Cash  value,  $30. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON  .  Pitts  town,  N.  J. 


CHAMPION  WHITE  GOLLIF.  PUPS.  4  mos.  Beau, 
ties.  $26  each.  El  Briton  Farm,  1Uki.ini.ton,  Md< 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MnlaccAc  Richest  Feed.  LowTon Cost 
lYIUldahcb  Write  today  for  lowest  price 

NEW  YORK  MOLASSES  COMPANY,  30  Church  St. ,  New  York  City 


^GUERNSEYSlTS^ 


Products 


$412  was  the  average  price  paid  for  342  Guernseys  consigned' 
by  farmer-breeders  in  a  series  of  0  Wisconsin  sales.  This 
average  exceeds  by  $82  the  average  of  all  1918  Guernsey  sales, 
and  greatly  exceeds  the  average  of  any  other  corresponding 
series  of  dairy  cattle  sale’s  ever  held.  Breed  Guernseys,  the 
cattle  of  promise.  Write  to  breeders  for  descriptions  and 
prices  and  send  for  our  booklets  telling  why  others  have  chosen 
the  Guernsey. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


BELLMATH  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Iale  Choice  Young  Bulls  at  Reasonable  Prices 

One  son  of  Della  of  Hickory  Grove  A.  R.  5751 — 14392.5  Lbs.  milk,  701.27  Lbs.  fat. 

Two  grandsons  of  Della  ot  Hickory  Grove  from  high  producing  dams. 

Three  other  high  class  young  bulls  of  Glenwood  breeding. 

Two  splendid  MayRose  youngsters,  grandsons  of  ltchen  Daisy’s  May  King  of  Langwater  17349. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON  SENNETT,  N.  Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offer  a  few  yearling  bulls  ready  for  service, 
from  A.  R.  Dams. 

Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Spring  Farm 
Guernseys  Sale 

Two  hull  calves.  3  and  8  mos.  old,  one  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Sir  Elsax  of  Glenbu  rule,  out  of  an  A.R.  cow, 
423.11  lhs.  fat.  The  other  by  Imp.  Bedas  May  Day. 

Herd  is  Tuberculosis  Frer 
Address  SPRING  FARM,  Tilly  Foster,  N.Y. 


OAKS  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  a  bull  dropped  June  20.  1918. 
sired  by  Moonlight's  King  of  A.  D.  F.  a  son  of  Lung- 
water  May  King  and  imp.  Daisy  Moon  3rd  with  a 
record  of  18019  lbs.  milk  and  928  lbs.  fat.  The  dam  of 
this  young  hull  is  a  heavy  milking  grand-daughter 
of  Princess  Jewel.  Calf  well  grown  and  a  good 
individual.  Price  $250. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  COHASSET,  MASS. 

Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  53  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  C’ouid  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


OakhurstFarm  Guernseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS,  Mlllerton,  N.  Y. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

On  several  fine  registered  females,  also  excep-1 
tionally  good  young  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

For  full  particulars  write  promptly 

J.  C.  Haartz.  10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Qhilmark  C 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


L 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
ronstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Waldorf  Farm  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  from  one  to  sixteen  months  old.  I  n  in 
A.  R.  dams  with  high  records.  Prices  right  for 
quick  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females. 

W.  B.  DAYTON,  Supt.,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


May  Rose  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  ^motoid' 

from  advanced  registered  sto«*k.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  H.  C.  EVERETT,  89  Franklin  St..  Boston 


■ 

I 

! 


Reg.  Guernsey  Heifer  Calf 

H  N.  FLEMING 


$160.  J4ths  Guernsey 
Heifer  calf.  $50. 

*  Erie,  Pa. 


Belle  Alto  Farms 
GUERNSEY  BULLS 


HERO  J  Langwater  Royal  Master  23663  (We  offer 
BULLS  j  Peucoyd’s  Royal  Secret  40685  t  grandsons 

of  king  of  the  May,  9001,  and  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of 
Lilly  Vale.  1(028,  two  to  twelve  months.  Some  out  of 
A.  R.  dams.  Herd  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  state. 
These  are  bulls  of  great  promise.  Send  for  sale  list 

BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  WERNERSVILLE,  PA.,  M.  H.  McCallum,  Mgr. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


M  i  I  king 
Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale.  Erie,  Pa..  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten  - 
mos. -old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washington ville,  N.  Y. 

Handsome  Roan  Milking  Shorthorn  hreo  Bull  Calf 

Sire,  "Imported  Coleshill  Com  moil  ore.”  Dam  ha-*  Record 
of  Merit  DamandGrandam.  Her  Sire.  "Victor  3rd.'’  Price, 
$100.  Purebred,  not  eligible,  pure  White  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Bull  Calf  out  of  extra  good  milking  cow.  Sire.  “Im¬ 
ported  Coleshill  Commodore.”  Her  Sire.  "Red  Boy,"  «  ho 
neversired  a  poor  milker.  Price.  S50.  EVERETT  FOX,  Lowell, Mass. 


JERSEYS 
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Jersey  Bulls 

Will  Increase  the  production  and  profit  of 
your  herd  Send  for  our  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices  on  bulls  and  bull  calves 
rich  in  the  blood  of  The  Champion  Producers 


HOOD  FARM 


LOWELL,  MASS. 
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JERSEYS 


Miscellaneous 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 
RED  and  WHITES 


200 


We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  the  most  critical  buyers,  cows 
weighing  from  1100  to  1400  lbs.  in  height  of  condition 
some  fresh,  balance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away. 
Carload  Lots  a  Specialty 

F.  L  PALMER  MORAVIA,  N.  Y. 


HIGH 

GRADE 


Holsteins,  Guernseys,  Ayrshires 

from  single  animals  to  carload  Lots.  Telephone 
connection.  O.  L.  KAKL1NU  ER,  Mousey,  N.Y. 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC  Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J, 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys  T, 

|  Cows.  Heifers  due  to  be  fresh  this  summer  and  later. 
Calves,  both  sexes,  very  attractive.  Come  and  see  them  or 
rite.  CHARLES  G-  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

Reg  Jersey  BULL  CAL  VES  For  Sale 

By  Grandson  of  Sophie  19th  Champion  long-dis¬ 
tance  tow  Price,  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Leon  P.  Stratton,  Clover  Farm,  Monticello,  N.Y. 


50  Head  Shetland 


AND  LARGER  PON  IES  all 
ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
new  price  list.  THE  SHENANG0  PONT  FARMS,  Dept.  0,  Espyville.  Ps. 


SHEEP 


GOATS 


Goats  for  Sale-2  Toggenburg  Does  ?«e«pd!reiT^ 

genbnrg  buck  'j  pure.  1  grade  Toggenburg  due.  said  to 
milk  S'j  quarts.  4  grade  dfoes.  \\  ill  sell  separately  or  a 
special  price  on  the  herd.  0.  S.  HOLLER.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

For  Sale-30  Head  Milch  Goats 

Also  5  high  grade  dairy  cows,  3  fresh. 

MT.  KEMBLE  FARM,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

TOGGENBURG  DOES  Wanted 

grade  or  purebred.  Must  be  heavy  milkers  or,  if 
kids,  from  heavy  milking  does.  Only  healthy  first- 
class  stock  wanted.  Full  particulars. 

Edward  Herbert,  140  Purchase  St-,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Pure  Bred  Tog g.  and  Saamen Buck  Kids 

for  sale.  Very  large.  Address 

Luigi  Ristaiuo,  180  Washington  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


Fnr  Sale  Ssr-.-L,AMP?1,IRE  sheep,  rams  u,..t 

rut  Dale  tw  ES.  Apply  OI’HIR  FARM,  l’urrbair.  N.  T. 

For  Sale-1 2  Choice  Shropshire  Grade  Ewe  Lambs 

Si 25.  Geo.  Van  Dewerker,  Schuylerville,  N.Y. 

Tor  Sale-Fourteen  Ewes  ZlV&tX 

(ton  ewe  lambs)  one  registered  ram.  S75  cost 

STATE  LINE  FAKM,  North  Colebrook,  C t , 

For  Sale-Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON  Scottsville,  N  Y. 

Registered  Hampshire  down  eaves 

Yearling  Hams  and  Rum  Lambs.  Reg.South  Down  Ew  i  s 
and  Ram  Lambs  For  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladitone.  X  J 


Fnr'vala  ibltlnteredHAMPSIUUE  RAM  LAMBS 
TUI  Odl«  JORDAN  FARMS  -  SAuqtTOtT,  New  York 


12  Head  Reg.  Southdown  Ewes 


FOR 
SALE 

or  will  exchange  for  12  young  registered  Lincoln 
ewes.  Address  MT.  KEMBLE  FARM.  Morristown.  N.  J. 
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Dependability 


of  the 


Now  that  "dog  days” 
are  with  us,  it  is  no  time 
to  bother  with  a  balky 
cream  separator. 

Dependability  in  a 
cream  separator  is  espe¬ 
cially  necessary  in  the 
summer  when  the  milk 
should  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separator  is  de¬ 
pendable,  and  with  ordi¬ 
nary  care  it  will  easily  last 
a  lifetime. 


The  DE  LAVAL 

capacity  rating  is  depend¬ 
able.  Each  size  exceeds 
its  advertised  capacity 
under  ordinary,  and  even  under  unfavorable,  conditions. 


DE  LAVAL  Service  is  dependable.  Fifty  thousand  agents  the 
world  over  see  to  it  that  DE  LAVAL  Separators  are  properly  set  up, 
operated  and  taken  care  of.  And,  above  all,  the  De  Laval  Company 
is  dependable — the  oldest  and  by  far  the  largest  cream  separator 
manufacturers  in  the  world. 

More  DELAVALS  in  use  than  of  all  other  makes  combined. 

See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or,  if  you  don’t  know 
him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


More  Milk 
At  Less  Cost 
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jk  Dairy  authorities  state  that 
unless  you  supplement  your 
pasturage  this  summer  with  a 
good  grain  feed,  your  milk  production 
will  fall  off  not  only  now  but  next  win¬ 
ter  when  you  cannot  get  pasturage.  Inter- 
, national  Special  Dairy  Feed  used  with  pasture 
will  produce  more  milk  at  lower  cost  than  any 
Other  feed  on  the  market. 


INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

Makes  Your  Feed  Bill  Smaller— Your  Milk  Check  Larger 


'Ao 
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Pasture  is  abundant  now. 
Peed  International  Special 
Dairy  Feed  as  a  part  ration. 
It  will  keep  your  cows  in  top 
notch  milk  producing  form. 

A.  C.  Palmer,  one  of  In¬ 
diana’s  leading  dairymen,  in 
an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  said  ‘‘I  be¬ 
lieve  the  fault  of  pasturing  all 


summer  without  supplement¬ 
ing  feeds  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  sins  of  the  dairyman,  and 
the  thing  more  than  all  others 
responsible  for  decreased  milk 
and  butterfat  production."  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  underfeeding  by  farm¬ 
ers  with  pasture  comes  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months. 


Guaranteed  Ingredients- Guaranteed  Results 

International  Special  Dairy  Peed  is  composed  of  scientifically 
blended  grains,  grain  products,  cottonseed  meal,  feeding  mo- 
ll)  lasses,  etc.  Every  ingredient  Is  guaranteed  to  be  high  quality. 
—  This  is  why  it  was  the  first  feed  ever  guaranteed  to  make  more 

to mllk- 

*** n  Try  a  Ton  Today 
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Nearly  every  leading  feed  dealer  throughout  the  dairy 
sections  handles  International  Special  Dairy  Peed.  Go 
to  your  dealer  and  order  a  trial  ton.  Prove  to  yourself 
why  we  are  able  to  guarantee  its  milk  making  qualities. 
The  price  for  summer  shipment  is  very  reasonable.  If 
there  is  no  International  Dealer  near  you,  write  us  direct. 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Makers  of  Guaranteed.  Feeds 

Live  Salesmen  Wanted 


Making  Ice  Cream 

Would  it  pay  me  to  make  ice  cream? 
T  have  a  good  market  to  retail  it.  I  have 
six-  cows ;  I  find  it  inconvenient  to  take 
milk  to  the  creamery.  How  much  would 
a  quart  of  milk  bring  me  if  I  made  it 
into  ice  cream?  Will  you  give  full  direc¬ 
tions  how  to  make  good  ice  cream  to  sell, 
also  would  like  to  know  horn  to  make  ices? 
I  have  cherry  and  strawberry  syrup  that 
I  would  like  to  use  for  the  ices. 

New  York.  Mrs.  l.  k. 

Ice  cream  should  pay  you  through  the 
Summer  if  you  are  sure  you  have  a  mar¬ 
ket,  where  you  can  dispose  of  your  prod¬ 
uct.  I  can  only  give  you  approximate 
figures  as  to  the  value  of  a  quart  of  milk 
in  the  form  of  ice  cream,  as  1  do  not 
know  what  milk  will  test,  or  what  you 


On  the  above  recipes  coffee  cream,  re¬ 
fers  to  cream  which  tests  18  to  20  per 
cent'  butterfat.  Whipping  cream  refers 
to  cream  testing  about  30  per  cent.  Day 
old  sweet  cream  gives  better  results  than 
fresh  sweet  cream. 

When  a  recipe  calls  for  milk  or  cream 
and  tart  fruits,  the  fruits  or  juices  should 
be  mixed  with  the  sugar  before  mixing 
with  the  milk  or  cream.  Otherwise  the 
milk  may  curdle.  When  solids,  such  as 
nuts  or  crushed  fruits,  are  to  be  used 
as  flavors  for  ice  cream,  they  should  be 
added  after  the  ice  cream  is  partially 
frozen.  This  prevents  these  materials 
from  settling  to  the  bottom.  If  ice  cream 
is  to  be  held  for  some  time  before  being 
consumed,  about  Vs  oz.  of  dissolved  gela¬ 
tine  added  to  the  mixture  for  each  gallon 
of  ice  cream  will  prevent  the  ice  cream 


Milking  Time  for  u  Dual-purpose  Cow 


could  expect  to  get.  locally  for  your  ice 
cream.  To  get  net  figure,  your  local 
manufacturing  costs  would  also  have  to 
be  considered  Assuming  the  milk  tests 
4  per  cent  fat,  100  lbs.  would  contain  4 
lbs.  of  butterfat,  equivalent  to  22.2  lbs. 
of  10  per  cent  cream.  This  would  make 
about  4 14  gals,  ice  cream.  I  judge  you 
intend  to  retail  your  ice  cream  in  small 
lots.  If  this  is  so,  it  should  bring  50 
cents  per  quart  or  .$0  for  the  4  Vs  gals. 
This,  then,  is  .89  gross  for  100  lbs.  or  46.5 
qts.  milk.  Ice,  labor,  sugar,  flavor,  etc., 
for  4  */}  g:ils.  could  be  reckoned  roughly 
<it  $2.  This  should  cover  all  expense 
easily,  leaving  $7  net  for  the  ice  cream  ; 
.$7  divided  by  46.5  qts.  equals  approxi¬ 
mately  15  cents  per  quart  for  milk.  The 
following  are  some  rules  for  making 
frozen  delicacies  that  have  been  success¬ 
fully  used  by  the  dairy  department  at  the 
Iowa  State  College : 

Plain  Ice  Cream. — 2*4  qts.  coffee 
cream,  13  oz.  sugar,  4$  oz.  vanilla  ex¬ 
tract.  Others — Chocolate,  maple,  cara¬ 
mel.  coffee,  mint. 

Nut  Ice  Cream  (Walnut). — 214  qts. 
coffee  cream,  13  oz.  sugar,  oz.  vanilla, 
314  oz.  walnut  meats.  Others — Chest¬ 
nut,  filbert,  almond,  peanut,  pecan,  pista¬ 
chio.  etc. 

Fruit  Ice  Cream  (Strawberry). — 214 
qts.  coffee  cream.  13  oz.  sugar,  6  oz. 
crushed  strawberries.  Others — Pineapple, 
raspberry,  cherry,  peach,  apricot,  grape, 
etc. 

Bisque  Ice  Cream  (Macaroon). — 214 
qts.  coffee  cream,  13  oz.  sugar.  8  oz. 
ground  macaroons.  Others  —  Nabisco, 
marshmallow,  etc. 

Parfait  (Walnut). — 2  qts.  whipping 
cream,  yolks  from  1  doz.  eggs  (whipped), 
1  lb.  sugar,  ]/{  oz.  vanilla,  314  oz.  walnut 
meats.  Others — Filbert,  almond,  peanut, 
coffee,  maple. 

Tutti  Frutti  Ice  Cream. — 2  qts.  whip¬ 
ping  cream,  yolks  from  1  doz.  eggs 
(whipped),  114  lbs.  cane  sugar,  14  oz- 
vanilla,  5  oz.  candied  cherries,  5  oz.  as¬ 
sorted  candied  fruits. 

Mousse  (Cranberry). — 2  qts.  whipped 
cream,  14  lb.  cane  sugar,  1  pt.  cranberry 
juice,  juice  1  lemon.  Others — Maple,  cof¬ 
fee,  caramel,  etc.  In  making  mousse 
th(>  cream  is  whipped,  mixed  with  tin* 
flavoring  material  and  packed  in  salt  and 
ice  without  turning  the  freezer. 

Nesselrode  Pudding. — 114  qts.  whip¬ 
ping  cream,  1  doz.  eggs  both  whites  and 
yolks  whipped.  1  11).  cane  sugar,  /  oz. 
vanilla,  !4  U>.  candied  cherries  and  as¬ 
sorted  fruits,  5  oz.  raisins,  %  lb.  nut 
meats. 

Milk  Sherbets  (Pineapple). — 114  qts. 
skimmed  or  whole  milk.  2  lbs.  sugar, 
whites  3  eggs  whipped,  %  pt.  crushed 


pineapple 

1  1/1 

5  pt. 

lemon 

juice. 

Water 

Sir 

erbets  (Lemon  ) . — IP. 

qts. 

water,  2 

Vi 

lbs. 

sugar, 

whites  3 

eggs 

whipped. 

% 

pt. 

lemon 

juice,  Vi 

l>t. 

orange  juice.  Others— •-Orange,  pineapple, 
pencil,  cherry,  strawberry. 

Souffle  (Pineapple). — 3.5  pts.  water, 
j  5  eggs  both  whites  and  yolks  whipped. 

\\  lb.  sugar.  %  pt.  crushed  pineapple, 
■  1/5  pt.  lemon  juice.  Others — Lemon, 
[orange,  cherry,  strawberry,  etc. 


from  crystallizing  and  becoming  icy.  Ice 
cream  powders  will  also  serve. 

Following,  also,  is  our  present  price 
list  on  various  frozen  products: 


ICE  CREAM — RETAIL 

Plain,  Vanilla,  Chocolate.  Caramel,  Cof¬ 
fee,  Sherbet,  Ice. 

1  qt . . $  .50 

2  qts . 90 

3  qts .  1.30 

4  qts .  1.60 

Strawberry,  Raspberry.  Pineapple, 
C’herrv,  Maple. 

1  qt . $  .60 

2  qts .  1.10 

3  qts .  1.60 

4  qts .  2.00 

I’arfait,  Tutti  Frutti,  Punch. 

1  qt . $  -85 

2  qts .  1.60 

3  qts .  2.35 

4  qts . .  .  3.10 

Two  or  three  layer  brick,  10  cents 

extra  per  quart. 

Puddings.  .$1  per  quart. 

Plain  vanilla,  chocolate,  etc..  50  cents 
per  quart,  $1.60  per  gallon. 

II.  F.  JUDKINS. 


Farm  Bureaus  in  New  York  State 

(Continued  from  page  1111) 
prize  crops.  To  a  great  many  farmers 
the  Farm  Bureau  was  their  introduction 
into  doing  something  collectively.  The 
nearest  many  of  them  had  ever  been  to 
Collective  action  theretofore  had  been  in 
“working  out  their  road  tax.”  and  every¬ 
body  knows  wliat.  that  used  to  mean. 
There  is  a  Farm  Bureau  office  in  Madi¬ 
son  County  at  Cazcnovia  which  has  more 
than  2,000  names  on  its  mailing  list. 
There  is  one  county,  Otsego,  that  in  Jan¬ 
uary  reported  2.232  members.  In  the 
State  <if  New  York  on  April  1  the  mem¬ 
bership  was  62.554,  an  increase  of  18,951 
in  the  year.  Yet  there  are  many  coun¬ 
ties  in  which  not  50  per  cent  of  tin* 
farmers  arc  members  of  the  Farm 
Bureau.  I11  the  Empire  State  by  the 
end  of  this  year  there  is  expected  to  be 
a  membership  of  75,000.  In  33  States 
in  the  Union  there  are  2.400  counties 
with  Farm  Bureaus,  and  a  round  million 
of  farmers  are  at  the  present  time  in 
close  touch  with  the  most  progressive 
ideas  in  farming  through  the  medium  of 
the  Farm  Bureau,  which  was  held  iu 
such  doubt  only  five  or  six  years  ago 
that  they  feared  to  give  the  agent  a  car 
lest  he  go  riding  about  the  country. 

The  picture  on  page  1091.  Fig.  308.  shows 
the  officers  of  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Farm  Bureaus.  From  left  to  right: 
Top  row — II.  E.  Babcock.  Ithaca,  secre¬ 
tary:  II.  It.  Tnlmage.  Suffolk  County; 
E.  M.  Smith.  Otsego  County;  M.  C.  Bur- 
ritt,  Ithaca,  manager  of  Farm  Bureaus 
in  the  State;  Charles  (’.  Porter.  Orleans 
County.  Lower  row — II.  C.  McKenzie, 
Delaware  'County,  treasurer;  D.  V.  Far¬ 
ley.  Orleans  County,  first  vice-president; 
S.  L.  Strivings,  Wyoming  County.  State 
president  :  Fred  Porter.  Essex  County, 
second  vice-president. 
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W  AITER  It.  MAIN'. 


Two  Levers  Operate 
All  Four  Gangs 


Rigid 

Frame 


Adjustable  to 
all  Tractors 


.  Cutler^/ Steel 
Disks  Forged  Sharp 


Double 


TRACTOR  HARROW 


Here  is  one  harrow  that  attaches  to  every  kind  or  size  of  tractor. 
It  was  the  first  tractor  harrow  in  the  field  and  has  held  first  place 
ever  since.  Whatever  your  tractor,  there’s  a  CLARK  ‘‘CUTAWAY’* 
that  will  fit  and  do  the  work. 

This  harrow  will  give  you  greatest  returns  on  your  investment.  It 
is  the  only  disk  harrow  now  obtainable  with  special  steel  main  frame 
that  inflexibly  holds  each  set  of  disks  accurately  in  place,  and  has  cut¬ 
out  disks  of  highest  grade  cutlery  steel,  forged  (not  ground)  sharp. 

CLARK  “Cutaway”  disks  cannot  bend,  crack  or  break.  You  can 
have  solid  disks  of  the  same  quality  steel  if  you  prefer,  but  they  are 
not  so  good  as  cutaway  or  cutouts.  A  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  disk 
digs  deeper,  pulverizes  better  and  is  pulled  through  the  soil  with  less 
power.  Saves  time,  labor  and  fuel  and  helps  produce  bumper  crops. 


Ask  your  dealer  about  “CUTAWAYS.”  If  he  hasn’t  them  some 
nearby  dealer  has.  Our  line  includes  Double  and  Single  Action 
Horse  Harrows,  Extension  Head  Harrows,  Orchard  Plows,  Bush 
and  Bog  Plows,  Right  Lap  Plows  and  other  disk  implements. 


Send  for  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage ” — a  valu¬ 
able  instructive  free  book  on  soil  cultivation . 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

687  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Connecticut 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  Disk  Harrows  and  Plows  * 
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Why  the  Papec 

Is  the  Easiest-Running  Ensilage  Cutter 

THE  PAPEC  cutting  wheel  runs  only  600  revolutions 
per  minute — but  little  over  one-half  as  fast  as  most 
other  ensilage  cutter  wheels.  And,  of  course,  it  takes 
much  less  power  to  drive  a  cutting  wheel  at  600  than  1000 
revolutions  per  minute. 

But  why  is  it  that  the  Papec  cutting  wheel  needs  to  run 
only  600  revolutions  per  minute? 


Ensilage  Cutters 


Correct  relation  between  the  capa¬ 
cities  of  the  cutting  wheel,  the 
fans,  the  drum,  and  the  elevat¬ 
ing  pipe — that’s  why  the  Papec 
cutting  wheel  needs  to  run  only 
600  r.  p.  m. ;  why  the  Papec  is 
the  easiest  running  ensilage  cutter. 
From  the  time  the  com  goes 
on  the  feeding  table  until  it  is 
in  the  silo,  it  moves  in  a  steady 
stream.  Every  one  of  the  six 
fans  cleans  clean  at  each  revolu¬ 
tion. 

This  is  the  result  of  right  prin¬ 
ciples  and  right  design — in  which 


Papec  has  led  for  many  years, 
and  because  of  which  the  Papec 
plant  is  today  the  largest  factory 
in  the  world  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  feed  and 
ensilage  cutters. 

“Own  your  own"  Papec  this 
year.  Write  for  our  1919  catalog. 
It  shows  how  you  can  save  $  1 00  to 
$200  a  year— how  you  can  soon 
save  enough  to  pay  for  a  Papec. 
There  are  4  sizes — a  gas  or  kero¬ 
sene  engine  developing  as  little 
as  3-h.p.  operates  the  10-inch 
cutter  successfully. 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2, 


Light  running,  easy  cleaning,^—. 
close  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  OTP 

Separators  arc  guarantood  a 

against  defects  in  material  and  workman- 

obip.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  all  sold  on 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

end  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  tlielr 
own  coat  and  more  by  what  they  «avc.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  aave  money.  (.9,1 

tlbaugh-Dover  Co.  2171  Marshall  Bl. Chicago 


MINERAL'S 
HEAVE5,?*, 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

83  Pmknge  guaranteed  to  Rivn  satisfaction  or  mono) 
brick.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  case*.  . 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  A*e..  Pittsburg.  P» 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

'Pgpfca* 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Unadilla  Silos 
Are  True  Value 

Unadilla  silos  have  not  advanced  in 
accordance  with  increases  in  prices  of 
lumber  and  labor.  The  Unadilla  today 
is  even  a  better  buy  than  it  ever  was. 

We  offer  the  benefit  of  our  big  purchases  of 
lumber  and  materials,  and  economy  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  silos.  I  he  popularity  of 
Unadilla  Silos  among  dairymen  and  stockmen  makes 
this  economy  and  these  low  prices  possible. 

You  can  get  your  Unadilla  erected  in  time, 
before  corn  harvest  if  you  act  promptly.  We  have 
special  facilities  for  late  season  shipments  on  silos 
of  any  size. 

Present  prices  are  not  guaranteed.  We  may  be 
forced  to  increase.  But  we  do  guarantee  all  pur¬ 
chases  against  any  decline  in  prices  this  season. 

Choose  the  Unadilla.  It  offers  you  true  value. 
It  has  been  and  is,  the  choice  of  leading  dairymen 
and  stockmen. 

Learn  why.  Send  for  our  big, 
well  illustrated  catalog  and  prices 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Sheep  in  Orchard 

I  have  an  orchard  of  1,000  trees  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Wealthy  apples  just  coming 
into  bearing.  On  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  clean  cultivating  in  heavy  clay  soil,  I 
have  decided  to  seed  the  orchard  down  to 
grass  for  a  few  years  at  least,  and  oper¬ 
ate  on  the  mulch  system.  The  trees  are 
protected  24  in.  high  from  mice  and  rab¬ 
bits  by  wire  mesh.  Will  it  harm  this  or¬ 
chard  in  any  way  to  pasture  it  with  sheep 
part  of  the  time?  In  what  way  would 
sheep  damage  it.  if  at  all?  The  trees  are 
from  six  to  nine  years  old.  a.  b. 

The  wire  mesh  two  feet  high  will  pre¬ 
vent  most,  of  the  sheep  from  hurting  the 
trees.  There  are  usually  individuals  in 
every  flock  that  are  like  the  mischievous 
children  to  he  found  in  most  families  or 
schools.  Ordinary  rules  do  not  help  them, 
and  some  of  the  sheep  will  go  out  of  their 
way  to  climb  up  and  gnaw  the  trees  if  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  get  above  the  protec¬ 
tion.  Yon  will  have  to  watch  the  flock, 
and  in  case  this  trouble  occurs,  either 
take  out  the  culprits  or  put  on  another 
foot  of  wire.  The  sheep  will  gnaw  some 
of  the  lower  branches,  and  eat  such  fruit 
as  they  can  reach,  but  there  will  not  be 
great  trouble  from  this,  except  where  the 
trees  are  headed  down  very  close. 


Camping  in  a  Car 

[Our  old  friend  Clark  Allis,  of  Orleans 
Co..  X.  Y..  tells  us  of  a  trip  in  a  car 
down  through  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
Such  camping  trips  are  popular  and.  with 
good  weather,  such  au  outing  is  enjoy¬ 
able.] 

We  put  in  camping  outfit  in  hack  seat, 
and  Mrs.  Allis  and  I  in  front  seat.  We 
have  a  lunch  box  011  my  side  on  the  run¬ 
ning  board  S  in.  square,  inside  measure, 
and  6  ft.  long.  It  bolts  to  running  board 
by  two  bolts  with  tail  nuts  inside  box. 
Front  end  of  box  has  Ihg-in.  cleat  near 
the  end.  so  it  sets  over  front  fender  a  lit¬ 
tle.  This  gives  room  to  step  in  back  seat, 
back  of  box.  The  box  is  %-in.  lumber 
and  cover  opens  out  from  machine,  and 
with  stick  stuck  iu  ground  for  a  leg 
makes  a  table  and  box  full  of  lunch  all 
ready.  We  use  folding  camp  stools.  This 
makes  a  handy,  convenient  outfit,  the  best 
I  have  ever  seen.  We  carry  2-qt.  gran¬ 
ite  pail  of  butter  in  the  box.  and  6-qt. 
granite  milk  can  iu  car  for  ice  water. 
We  keep  ice  in  both  pails  and  lemon  juice 
in  quart  can  in  box  gives  ice  cold  butter 
and  lemonade.  <  >ur  stove  is  old  carriage 
tires  24x24,  riveted  together  solid,  with 
holes  in  corners  to  put  nails  through  into 
short  pieces  of  small  gas  pipe  driven  into 
the  ground.  Fix  pipes  and  stove,  then 
take  off  stove  and  build  fire  between  the 


feet.  When  fire  burns  down  to  coals,  put 
stove  in  place  with  piece  of  tin  or  sheet 
iron  on  for  top.  This  nil  rolls  up  in  bur¬ 
lap  and  goes  under  carpet  in  back  seat. 
We  have  folding  cots  that  open  up  with 
roof  and  one  large  and  two  small  win¬ 
dows,  nil  with  mosquito  net  over.  This 
gives  an  outfit  that  brings  u.s  lots  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  We  left  home  at  0  a.  m.  Wednesday, 
camped  at  Elmira  on  fair  grounds  that 
night  ;  next  night  threatened  rain,  so  went 
to  hotel  at  Carlisle.  Pa. 

We  went  to  Harpers  Ferry  and  had  to 
detour  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  and 
found  a  nice  camp,  and  John  Brown’s 
spirit  in  a  real  live  whip-poor-will  kept 
us  company.  The  nightingales  furnished 
njusic  different  from  what  we  have  at 
home.  All  over  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia  and  Virginia  in  the  sec- 
linns  we  traveled,  old  Mother  Nature’s 
skeleton  sticks  up.  and  it  seemed  as 
though  farming  must  be  some  job,  but 
the  stones  and  crops  all  grew  luxuriantly 
together — but  harvesting  would  be  a 
rough  job.  The  Winchester  Pike  was 
fine,  but  when  we  left  it  t<>  go  to  Luray 
Caverns  we  had  the  roughest  mountain 
road,  but  the  caverns  were  so  much  be¬ 
yond  Mammoth  Cave  they  are  worth  see¬ 
ing.  From  there  we  went  over  another 
range  of  mountains  to  Culpepper,  Ya.. 
and  that  road  was  worse  than  the  one 
to  Luray,  and  all  tin*  streams  had  to  be 
forded.  From  there  we  went  over  the 
mountains  again  towards  Stanton,  and 
found  a  fine  road  :  then  south  towards 
Natural  Bridge.  Most  of  the  way  road 
was  fine;  then  awful  and  awful.  Natural 
Bridge  is  worth  seeing,  and  while  George 
Washington  could  throw  a  silver  dollar 
over  the  bridge,  215  ft.  high,  a  silver  dol¬ 
lar  today, won’t  go  near  as  far. 

We  visited  many  orchards  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Virginia  and  some  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  West  Virginia,  and  think  they 
are  in  position  to  make  New  York  State 
apple  growers  “sit  up.”  Apples  were  uot 
a  heavy  crop  in  very  many  of  the  or¬ 
chards,  but  they  have  lots  of  apples. 

CLARK  ALLIS. 


I 


A  Silo  You  Can  Always 
Be  Proud  Of 

Ask  yourself,  “How  will  my  silo  , 
look  after  ten  years?”  Then  learn 
the  age  of  some  of  the  thousands  of 
sturdy,  good-looking  Green  Mountain 
Silos  dotted  over  the  country-  They 
“grow  old  gracefully.” 

Green  Mountain  Silos,  with  the 
popular  new  hip  roof,  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  interesting  new  1919 
folder.  Write  for  free  copy  today. 
You’ll  always  be  glad  you  did  so. 

The  staves  of  the  Green  Mountain 
a  re  of  thick,  clean  lumber,  dipped  in 
creosote  oil  preservative.  Grooves 
and  joints  are  made  to  stay  tight — 
and  they  do. 

The  hoops  are  of  extra  heavy  steel, 
with  easy-fitting  rolled  thread.  They 
.  tand  the  hardest  strains. 

The  patented  Green  Mountain  door 
is  simple  and  tight — it  fits  like  a  re¬ 
frigerator  door  and  keeps  the  silage 
sweet  and  palatable. 

The  novel  Green  Mountain  anchor¬ 
age  system  prevents  warping  and  blow¬ 
ing  over--“it  holds  like  Gibraltar.” 

Get  the  whole  Green  Mountain 
story  by  sending  for  the  free  folder 
— right  now. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

GREEN 

MOUNTAIN 

SILOS 


Save'Your 
Soft  Corn 


a 


*-,f"  Get  the  ’ 
most  out  of 
your  corn  crop 
this  year  and 
every  year  to 
come  with  a 


Vitrified  Tile  Silo 


Thesilo with"Ship-Lap  joined  . 
blocks— strong  walls,  thin  mor-  1 
tar  line  exposed,  less  cbanco 
for  frost,  twisted  steel  rein¬ 
forcing, continuous  doorway. 
Steel  hip  roof  and  chute  tire- 
proof.  Write  for  catalog,  a 
|.  M.  PRESTON  CO.  Ji 
Dopt.  339.  Lanalng,  Mich,  gg 
Also  Climax  Silo  Fillers 
and  Bidwell 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GFT  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

1  lint  ix  really  practical  for  full 
Mlo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

amt  can  devote  jome  time  to  tlie 
tiiiKiness.  We  guarantee  ratis- 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY.  N.  V. 
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Practical  •: 
Live  Stock  Books  :: 

_ _ _ _ _  Q# 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  > 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING-Henry  .  $2.50 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS- 

S  locking . 2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS-JVfayo  .  1.75 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 


Bay 


1.75 


BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

Harper . .  1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING-Vcn  Slyke  .  1-75 
BUTTER  MAKING— Puh/otu  .  .  .60 
MILK  TESTING— Publow  and  Troy  .60 


*. 


•: 

N 


•  ••••••••••••••••••••••••ft 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  thi* 
subject.  For  salo  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

■WEEK  ENDING  JULY  3,  1919. 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


1st  yr. 

2d  yr.Wk.Tot’l 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

1956 

1366 

39 

1578 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1548 

1192 

31 

1182 

Otto  C.  Luhrs.  N.  J .  . 

1474 

1245 

30 

1266 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

1689 

1488 

32 

1385 

Harry  H.  Offer,  N.J . 

1443 

1533 

34 

1377 

<  >vei  look  Farm,  N.J . 

1199 

1291 

23 

1179 

George  C.  Ward,  Me . 

1459 

1381 

40 

1334 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 . 

1867 

837 

35 

1521 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

1635 

1060 

38 

1234 

Holliston  Hill  Foul.  Fiii. .Mass. 

1985 

1176 

35 

1432 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

1573 

1035 

15 

978 

VictorS.  Reichenbach.  Pa . 

1U38 

899 

46 

989 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J . 

1662 

1137 

31 

1095 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm N.  J . . 

1214 

994 

33 

832 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J..  1447  1245  35  1182 

T.  J.  Enslin.  N.  J .  1302  1111  19  9s7 

J.M.  Jones.  N.J .  18.54  1272  34  1108 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y .  1445  1173  27  1367 

A.  H.  Faulkner.  N.J .  1412  1044  47  9  6 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1322  1123  42  1190 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  1598  1288  34  1198 

Lusscroft  Farm.N.  J .  1761  1266  47  1525 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.J .  1485  1215  26  1009 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.l .  1410  1090  31  1367 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  1400  1263  29  938 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J .  1721  1598  14  1033 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 


Lake  Farm,  R.l .  . 

1513 

1193 

16 

1007 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.J  . 

1483 

1223 

19 

1026 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.J. 

1253 

1069 

46 

1219 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland,  Vt . 

1591 

836 

27 

955 

W.  P.  Laing.  N.J . 

897 

919 

8 

1404 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.J . 

1279 

1009 

30 

829 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J... 

1522 

964 

29 

1112 

H.  VV.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

1425 

1325 

36 

1201 

Thomas  VV.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

1231 

27 

1027 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

1479 

1153 

44 

963 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1522 

1193 

24 

1247 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J . 

1635 

1345 

35 

1271 

Underbill  Bros.,  N.J . 

1966 

1275 

51 

1704 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa.... 

1082 

891 

11 

1231 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

1451 

48 

1539 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

1843 

1704 

53 

1360 

Will  Barron.  England . 

2053 

1509 

53 

1487 

Bello  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1425 

1128 

46 

1383 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1698 

1485 

28 

1239 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.J . 

1734 

154(1 

40 

1419 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.J . 

1674 

1409 

45 

1252 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

1489 

58 

1274 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1649 

1362 

57 

1523 

Clias.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J. . 

1728 

1527 

46 

1323 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depne,  N.J . 

1714 

1061 

41 

101 1 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.J . 

1595 

1250 

51 

1374 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

1772 

1438 

41 

1253 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.J . 

1772 

1308 

53 

1636 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

1244 

51 

1376 

B.  Frank  Grnnzig.  N.J . 

1277 

1089 

38 

1210 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

1622 

1373 

54 

1493 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

1527 

1141 

53 

1309 

HeigPs  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio.... 

1616 

1113 

53 

1430 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn., . . 

1774 

1221 

39 

1276 

Hillview  Farm.  Mo . 

1436 

1862 

43 

1204 

Holliston  Hill  Potil.  Fm..  Mass. 

2114 

1489 

33 

920 

Pineheach  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.. 

1412 

1368 

.50 

1584 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

1719 

1573 

45 

1393 

John  R.  1  .auder,  N.J . 

1851 

1776 

53 

1429 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm.  Conn... 

1867 

1243 

50 

1628 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N-  J . 

1755 

1619 

61 

1586 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

1612 

1445 

32 

1318 

Merry  thought  Farm.  Conn . 

1673 

1331 

48 

1404 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.J . 

1843 

1492 

52 

1477 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son.  N.  J . 

1851 

1464 

61 

1530 

< >ak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

1635 

1462 

53 

1229 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

1538 

49 

1602 

Oakland  Fanil.  N.  J . 

1655 

1239 

51 

1385 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

1526 

1295 

49 

1353 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

1690 

54 

1634 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1815 

1434 

46 

1336 

Joseph  11.  Ralston,  N.J . 

1614 

1404 

47 

1288 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn . 

1620 

1243 

41 

1181 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

1666 

1462 

44 

1269 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa — 

1884 

1368 

51 

1696 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.J . 

1802 

1456 

50 

1423 

A.  E.  Spear.  N.  J . 

1716 

1376 

42 

1204 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1353 

1 159 

48 

1289 

TenacrelPonltry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

1312 

1260 

47 

1317 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm.N.  J . 

1702 

1474 

61 

1460 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

1535 

1104 

46 

1204 

J.  Percy  Van  Zuudt.  N.  J . 

2212 

1471 

51 

1566 

Sliurts  and  Voegtlen,  N.J  . 

2115 

1282 

37 

1420 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  ,T . 

1883 

1310 

54 

1385 

White  House  Poultry  Fm..  N.  J. 

1489 

1452 

50 

1422 

VV.  K.  VVixson,  Pa . 

1959 

1714 

49 

1283 

VVillanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

1915 

1559 

46 

1301 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J . 

1896 

1462 

50 

1393 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.J . 

1448 

1029 

31 

979 

Romy  Singer,  N.J . 

1137 

1098 

36 

13.54 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J . 

1407 

1293 

41 

110 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton.  N.J . 

1746 

1398 

44 

1484 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

1758 

1227 

41 

1409 

Sunny  Acres,  N,  J . 

1754 

1288 

29 

1U17 

Totals .  161875  129499  4032  129176 

Precocious  Crowing 

I  wish  to  chronicle  what,  to  me,  seems 
an  unusual  event  in  the  poultry  yard. 
One  of  my  Brown  Leghorn  chicks,  a 
cockerel  of  just  eight  weeks,  has  taken  to 
crowing.  This  bird  mounts  to  the  roof  of 
a  shed,  assumes  a  bossy  attitude,  and, 
straining  every  fiber  in  his  make-up.  emits 
a  miniature  crow,  in  tone  not  at  all  un¬ 
like  that  of  a  mature  fowl.  I  have  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  friends  who  have 
had  Quite  some  experience  with  poultry 
and  they  simply  refuse  to  believe  it.  Will 
you  tell  me  if  this  behavior  on  the  part  of 
eight-weeks’  old  cockerel  is  truly  uncom¬ 
mon?  The  bird  is  husky  for  his  age. 
weighting  more  than  one  pound,  and  his 
comb,  which  is  bright  red,  stands  up  for 
more  than  one  inch.  H.  H.  w. 

Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

This  bird  is  truly  precocious,  but  not 
more  so,  I  think,  than  many  of  his  kind. 
1  do  not  know  at  just  how  early  an  age 
cockerels  have  been  known  to  crow,  but 
those  of  the  Leghorn  variety,  at  least,  de¬ 
velop  voices  at  an  early  age  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  heard  giving  a  squeaky  imitation 
of  the  barnyard  cock’s  early  morning  call 
long  before  their  owners  suspect  that  they 
“grow  up  so  fast.”  m.  b.  d. 


Corn  Harvest  Satisfaction 


TO  harvest  corn  with  a  corn  knife 
means  many  men  and  much  hard 
work  and  expense.  Farmers  of  experience 
know  the  satisfaction  of  using  a  good  corn 
binder.  McCormick  and  Deering  corn 
binders  are  built  for  such  farmers. 

Simple  in  construction,  light  in  weight 
and  compact,  two  horses  will  easily  handle 
one  of  these  binders  in  most  conditions  of 
corn,  while  a  tractor  or  three  horses  give 
power  enough  to  harvest  5  to  7  acres  of 
corn  a  day,  bind  the  corn  into  neat,  easily 
handled  bundles,  and  load  them  on  a 
wagon  to  be  taken  to  the  ensilage  cutter 
or  husker  and  shredder. 

McCormick  or  Deering  Corn  Binders 

fortify  farmers  against  danger  of  the  loss 
of  a  part  of  the  corn  crop.  A  farmer  need 
not  worry  about  securing  extra  help,  or  paying 
high  wages.  He  can  be  sure  of  having  his  corn 
safely  harvested  within  the  limited  time  in  which 
the  work  must  be  done  to  get  the  full  feeding 
value  from  the  fodder  or  stover. 

A  nearby  International  dealer  will  point  out  to 
you  the  money  and  time  saving  features  of  these 
machines,  or  full  information  will  be  furnished 
by  writing  the  address  below. 

International  Harvester 

of  America,  Inc. 

Chicago 


The  Full  Line  of  International 
Harvester  Quality  Machines  j, 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows  Cultivators 


Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (All  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  CornShellers 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses  Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers  Feed  Grinders 
Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 


Planters 

Drills 

Cultivators 

Shellers 


Motor  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Binders  Pickers 
H  usker-Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 
Cream  Separators  (Belted) 
Kerosene  Engines 
MotorTrucks  GasolineEngines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons  Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks  Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  BinderTwine 


Company 

USA 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY  BARRON  ENGLISH  STRAIN 

Willi  Egg  records  np  to  274  Eggs  in  one  year.  3.000 
Breeders  on  free  farm  1  tinge,  inoculated  and  free 
from  lice.  The  great  Winter  Layers.  Baby  chicks 
on  short  notice.  Capacity  10,000  weekly.  The  kind 
that  live  if  given  half  a  chance  and  mature  into  great 
Winter  layers.  Safe  arrival  of  chicks  guaranteed 
by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  A  Hatch  every  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  Circular  free.  EDGAR  ItKIGGS 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley.  New  York 

S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

March  and  April  Hatched 

Price  $2.00  to  $2.50  each. 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


BIG  STURDY  BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  JULY  18th  AND  2Sth  AT  SPECIAL  PRICES 

Ringlets,  Barred  Rocks,  Hopewel  1  Farms  R.  1.  Reds, 
Martin’s  White  Wyandottes,  Shepard’s  Anconas, 
818  per  100:  89  jier  50.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from  200 
to  300-egg  Hens,  S>  13.50  per  100.  Guaranteed  live 
arrival  i.y  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Order  from  this  adv. 
Last  Hatch  this  season. 

Sunuysltle  l’oultry  Farm  •  Capper  Hill,  N.  J. 

maine  b^ed  s.C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  trap-nested  hens.  180  to  255  eggs.  Sired  by  250- 
egg  males.  $'2  each:  two,  $3.50. 
JUSTAWEK  FAK.M,  Kennebunk,  Maine 


PUIPIfC  22c  ea.;  $20  per  100— Wyandottes  J? 
UnlUnd  Rocks  and  Reds  3  mos.  old  L 

Pullets,  Breeding  Drakes.  Pekin,  ^ 
Rouen  and  Runner  Ducksr 
AI.IIIIAM  POULTRY  KAK3I,  1L  34.  lMtoeuLillle.  I’m.  S 


FOR  SALE:  S.C.WhiteLeghorn Yearling 
Hens  and  pound  Pullets,  $1.25  each. 

Bred  for  heavy  laying.  Circular, 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

April  WHITE  LEGHORN  and  B.  ROCK  PULLETS 

for  Sept,  and  Oct.  Delivery.  83  each.  Trapnestcd 
heavy-laying  strain.  EL  BRITON  FARM,  Darlinoton.  Mil. 

For  Sale-Half-grown  Pekin  Ducks 

S1.50  each. 

R.  L.  SCHARRING-HAUSEN,  Glen  View  Farm,  GLEN  MOORE,  N.  J. 


DUCKS 


QUEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

*40  (Barron  Foundation* 

VVo  now  offer  a  limited  number  of  pullet*  hatch- 
*•  A  *  cd  in  April.  And  April,  you  know,  is  considered 
by  many  the  bo«t  date  in  tho  year  for  producing 
winter  layers.  You  better  order  at  once.  It 
further  information  is  desired  write  for  free 
folder.  For  July  delivery  the  price  is  $2  each. 

QUEENjBURY  FARMS  TomsNRive?lN.Sj: 


ANCONA  S- Cockerels  SSSSS?  *3'^"’  *32.50 

per  dozen.  H.  GOLD,  Roslyn,  Lout?  Island,  N.  Y. 


Trap  Nest 
Records 


For  Sale-White  Leghorn  Cockerels  S5S?"’iSS3S: 

From  hens  from  llock  averaeringr  1#0  eprgra.  S3. OO  each; 
$32.50  per  dozen.  H.  GOLD,  Roslyn.  L.  I..  New  York 

Wanted— 500  COMBED  While  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  hatched.  THE  BUYERS  FARM,  Williamsville,  N  V. 

While  Leghorn  V™  Hens  S'* 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  Bn  IT  Leghorns,  Bar.  Rocks.  Parcel 
Post  Service.  Cir.  I-'ree.  Guarantee  Saiis- 

f action.  JACOB  NE1M0ND,  Ban  2.  McAlnlemllc,  Pa. 


AprilB.RockPuliets 


Park  Thompson  strain.  SI. 35. 

EL  Bilims  I  A 1151.  Darlington,  M<1 


KOUE8K  1  tUM.Rocknniy,  N.  J. 


11*  If  1 1.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PUI.LET8.  Barr.rn- 
Wycoff  strain,  61.35.  EL  BK110N  Ea  1151,  0.  rim, (on.  Mil. 


Pearl  Guinea  Eggs  Guinea  broilers  are  deli¬ 
cious.  Kaiae  sonto  this  season.  Hear  same  as  baby  chicks. 
Still  ample  time  to  hatch  and  grow.  L.  0.  QUIGLEY,  Goshen,  N.Y 

8  ets. 
eular 

rce.  W.  A.  LAUVER.  McAli.tervillo,  Pa. 


/>|||/1trri  Broiler*.  Leghorns,  Rock*  and  Reds 

LlllLKu  nml  up.  Sale  delivery  guaranteed.  c 


YUT  have  had  printed 
*  *  on  cardboard  Il%x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W.  F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Raise  Rabbits  and  Guinea  Pigs 

We  can  offer  choice  young  and  old  Belgian  Hares,  New 
Zealand  Beds,  Flemish  Giants  and  Guineapigs.  Both  pedi¬ 
greed  and  utility.  Stamp  for  prices.  N.  SPOOR.  Riacna.N.Y. 


Rufus 

Red 


Belgians,  Flemish  Giants,  English  and  Dutch  Hares 


Pedigreed  and 
Registered 


You  can  buy  your  Foundation  for  a  trifle  more  than  Common  Stock  from 

First  Prize  Winners  of  this  Country  and  England 

Boston,  Jan.  1919,  Three.  Muncie,  Ind. .  Feb.  1919,  Two.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich..  Apr.  1919,  Nine  Prize  Winoeri 

The  offspring  of  this  quality  is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  the  offspring  of  poor  stock. 

1  Guarantee  Satisfaction  and  Safe  Delivery,  anywhere  in  America,  or  Money  Refunded. 

JOSEPH  BLANK  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Ave.  MT.  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
1  responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction 
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'  PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

What  do  yon  know  about  the  United 
Automobilists’  Co-operative  Association, 
Inc.,  main  office  507-50S  Lincoln  Build¬ 
ing.  Philadelphia,  Pa.?  They  offer  two- 
year  membership  for  $37.50,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  insure  against  damages,  etc.,  also 
sell  all  accessories  to  members  at  whole¬ 
sale.  If  it  is  all  O.  K.  it  is  a  good  thing, 
but  I  am  just  a  little  suspicious :  looks 
too  good  to  be  true.  F.  G. 

Delaware. 

‘‘Too  good  to  be  true”  expresses  the 
situation  iu  a  nutshell.  The  scheme 
sounds  like  the  International  Automobile 
League  scheme  of  Buffalo,  which  prom¬ 
ised  the  same  things  except  the  insurance 
feature.  We  have  known  of  many  cases 
where  automobile  owners  paid  for  insur¬ 
ance  they  did  not  get.  And  certainly  no 
concern  could  afford  to  handle  two  years’ 
supplies  of  automobile  accessories  for 
$37.50.  The  proposition  is  not.  worthy 
of  serious  consideration. 

I  am  enclosing  receipt  and  sales  slips 
from  .T.  Frank  Lilly  &  Co.  of  02  Broad¬ 
way.  You  will  note  that  the  account  is 
a  bit  over  $700.  This  firm  was  recom¬ 
mended  me  by  a  friend  who  had  dealings 
with  them  satisfactory  to  him.  Care¬ 
lessly  I  did  not  investigate  their  rating. 
You  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  convince 
them  of  my  request  to  remit  me  amount 
due.  for  which  your  bill  will  be  gladly 
paid  by  me.  I  must  inform  you  of  the 
quickness  with  which  I  received  my 
papers  from  Washington  in  regard  to  an 
allowance  due  me,  owing  to  your  desire 
to  assist  me.  it.  e.  s. 

New  York. 

We  were  able  to  secure  check  in  the 
subscriber’s  behalf,  but  the  check  went 
to  protest,  and  in  the  meantime  .T.  Frank 
Lilly  has  left  for  parts  unknown,  and  the 
District  Attorney  is  investigating  the 
operations  of  the  concern.  The  losses  of 
various  customers  aggregate  around 
3200.000,  according  to  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  available.  It’s  the  old  story  of 
patronizing  houses  known  as  ‘bucket 
shops.”  dealing  iu  securities  of  question¬ 
able  and  highly  speculative  stocks. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  reliability  of  the  Simplex 
System  of  selling  real  estate?  I  inclose 
some  of  their  literature.  r>.  g.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

All  we  need  to  say  in  reply  to  the 
above  inquiry  is  that  W.  M.  Ostrander 
is  the  author  of  the  so-called  “system.” 
Ostrander  previously  represented  himself 
as  a  real  estate  agent,  while  we  have 
never  been  able  to  learn  that  he  ever  sold 
any  property.  lie  was  the  first  man  to 
employ  the  fake  scheme  of  an  “advance 
fee"  for  listing  farms  for  sale.  Ostrander 
is  now  out  of  the  game,  but  other  fakers 
are  using  his  scheme.  Now  fo**  $5 
Ostrander  proposes  telling  farmers  and 
other*  liow  to  sell  property  direct  through 
advertising  in  daily  papers  and  by  follow¬ 
up  letters  as  though  this  means  of  selling 
property  was  not  employed  before  Ostran¬ 
der  was  born. 

About  two  months  ago  I  sent  my 
sprayer  for  repairs  to  Moore  Seed  Co.. 
125  Market  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  I 
have  never  heard  a  word  from  them.  I 
have  written  four  or  five  letters  to  Moore 
Seed  Co.  asking  to  send  cost  of  fixing 
sprayer  or  send  it  back,  but  never  have 
heard  a  word.  I  need  the  sprayer  very 
badly.  Can  you  do  anything  for  me? 
Could  you  write  to  them  and  ask  them 
why  they  do  not  send  sprayer  back,  or 
expose  such  a  company?  a.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
concerns  we  have  ever  had  anything  to 
do  with,  and  we  have  warned  our  sub¬ 
scribers  against  patronizing  them  many 
times.  They  do  not  respond  to  letters, 
and  the  subscriber  will  have  to  charge 
this  up  to  experience. 

Some  two  or  three  months  ago  I  bought 
a  gilt  bred  from  W.  E.  Willey.  Steel  City. 
Neb.,  for  $100.  He  said  that  she  was 
bred,  but  she  did  not  farrow  at  the  time 
lie  said  she  would,  and  has  gone  over  two 
weeks  now.  He  guaranteed  her  to  bring 
pigs  or  he  would  refund  20  per  cent  on 
her.  He  also  promised  to  ship  us  some¬ 
thing  good,  and  this  he  did  not  do.  This 
sow  turns  her  head  over  to  one  side,  as 
though  she  had  been  kicked  by  something. 

I  have  written  him  several  times  and  he 
will  not  pay  any  attention  to  me  at  all. 


I  want  to  return  him  this  gilt  and  get 
my  money  back.  Would  you  take  this 
matter  up  with  him  and  see  what  you 
can  do?  E.  w.  j. 

Virginia. 

Mr.  Willey  writes  ue  in  effect  that  the 
transaction  is  no  concern  of  The  If.  N.-Y. 
and  shows  no  disposition  to  adjust  the 
case  with  the  customer.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Willey  feels  that  at  his  location  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  cannot  reach  him. 
He  may  be  right,  but  at  any  rate  those 
of  our  people  who  may  be  interested  are 
entitled  to  the  record  on  the  transaction. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  express  receipts 
for  six  cases  of  eggs  shipped  to  A.  Fried¬ 
man.  81  Pitt  Street.  New  York.  Can 
you  get  settlement  from  him?  F.  L.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Friedman  makes  no<  response  to 
letters  of  inquiry.  The  express  company 
shows  delivery  of  all  shipments,  but  we 
can  get  no  adjustment.  The  information 
is  that  Friedman  has  sold  the  store  and 
no  one  knows  where  he  is,  but  letters 
are  not  returned,  and  it  will  be  wise  to 
keep  his  name  on  the  list  of  dealers  to 
be  avoided. 

My  daughter  came  over  from  Canada 
in  April,  101S,  and  lost  a  suit  case  which 
she  had  expressed.  She  has  written  ex¬ 
press  company  about  it.  but  can  get  no 
satisfaction.  I  hope  you  can  help  us 
out.  w.  ir.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  took  over  a  year's  correspondence 
to  get  a  settlement.  The  contents  of  the 
suit  case  were  valued  at  $50.  but  as  a 
$25  valuation  was  placed  on  the  ship¬ 
ment  this  is  all  we  could  get.  Goods 
should  be  valued  at  their  full  amount  in 
order  to  have  a  fair  adjustment.  It  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  get  full  value 
at  best. 

I  had  a  bill  I  could  not  collect.  I 
tried  lawyers  and  everybody,  but  of  no 
use.  I  took  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  three 
months,  and  the  agent  I  took  it  from 
told  me  it  would  collect  my  bill.  I  just 
laughed  at  her.  but  by  the  time  the  paper 
came  out  I  had  the  cheque  and  1  am 
sending  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  new  subscriber 
and  a  five-years’  subscription  for  myself, 
and  I  think  that  a  small  debt  I  owe  you 
for  your  good  work.  I  like  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk,  and  I  believe  it  saves  many 
a  one  from  fraud.  H.  B. 

Maine. 

We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  publicly 
the  above  grateful  letter.  We  are  not 
always  as  successful  as  in  this  case,  but 
our  best  efforts  are  always  put  forth  ir. 
a  farmer’s  behalf.  In  claims  against  or 
controversies  with  private  individuals 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  little  influence;  but  in 
transactions  with  business  houses  looking 
to  the  public  for  trade  or  patronage  the 
voice  of  160.000  farmers  speaking  through 
the  columns  of  the  publication,  iu  the 
interests  of  justice  and  right,  is  usually 
heard. 

About  two  months  ago  I  sent  a  photo 
to  David  Stern  Co..  Chicago,  Ill.,  to  have 
six  copies  made.  I  ordered  them,  if  the 
photo  would  admit,  to  enlarge  it  slightly, 
otherwise  make  as  original.  I  thought 
the  photo  was  good  enough  to  make  at 
least  one-half  larger  and  so  instructed 
them.  I  heard  from  them  in  about  four 
weeks,  saying  they  would  send  at  once, 
and  after  a  reasonable  time  pictures  came 
to  hand,  as  disappointing  a  job  of  work 
as  one  often  gets.  The  face  iu  original 
is  smooth  and  clear,  but  the  copy  is  as 
speckled  as  a  turkey  egg.  They  sent  the 
work  C.  O.  I>.,  so  of  course  I  had  to  pay 
the  $4.55  before  T  could  get  the  package. 
After  looking  at  pictures  I  sent  them 
back  with  a  courteous  letter,  stating  my 
cause  for  complaint.  They  wrote  back 
saying  that  as  they  did  not  retouch  them 
they  were  the  best  that  could  be  made, 
and  offered  to  airbrush  them  for  50  cents 
per  picture.  I  felt  that  they  should  have 
retouched  them  in  the  first  place ;  all 
artists  do.  and  demanded  a  return  of 
money,  as  they  guarantee  to  satisfy  or 
refund  money.  They  ignored  that  and 
sent  back  the  pictures.  c.  B. 

Ohio. 

The  order  blank  of  David  Stern  Co. 
bears  the  following  in  large  type:  “We 
Guarantee  to  Satisfy  You  or  Return 
Your  Money.”  From  the  record  in  this 
case  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  guar¬ 
antee  is  not  made  in  good  faith  and  is 
used  as  “sucker  bait”  to  secure  the  order, 
and  to  be  ignored  afterwards. 


Mistress:  “I’m  afraid  my  poor,  dar¬ 
ling  little  Topsy  will  never  recover.  Do 
you  know,  Bridget.  I  think  the  kindest 
thing  would  be  to  have  her  chloroformed 
and  put  out  of  her  misery?”  Bridget: 
“I  wouldn’t  do  that  mum.  Sure,  she 
might  get  better,  after  all.  an’  then  ye’d 
be  sorry  ye  had  her  killed.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


Glsovunson 
Distillate 
Coal  0il 
Oops  or 
Gasoline 


|TisalHH.P.“Z”  Farm  En¬ 
gine —  recently  ^perfected  alter 
tkree  years  o£  experimental 
work  and  successfully  uses 

KEROSENE 

This  completes  a  line  o£  farm 
engines  —  1H  H.P.  to  15  H.P. 

—  all  of  wliick  efficiently 
operate  on  tins  economical  fuel. 
Over  15  million  dollars  wortk 
of  “Z”  Engines  on  tke  farms 
of  over  200,000  keen  farmer 
kuyers  —  are  proving  to  tkeir 
satisfaction  tkat  buying  a  “Z 
from  tke  local  dealer  resulted 

as  our  advertising  promised. 

'Throttling  Governor — Built-in 
Oscillating  jYlagneto 

Prices — 1}4  H.P.  $61.00 — 3  H.P. 

$100.00  —  6  H.  P.  $179.00  — 

F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Buying  a  “Z  from  your  local 
dealer  assures  maximum  engine 
value  and  service. 


MANUFACTURERS 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Horse,  Cow  and  Cali 
HIDES  WANTED 

Salt  hides  well  before  shipping-— we 
want  prime  hides  and  will  pay 
good  prices. 

“ROGERS'  TANNERY”  Farmingdah*  New  Jersey 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.. One  horse  onts  two  row,.  Car¬ 
ries  to  the  shock.  Worked  bv  i.'jor  :  men  No  dan- 
eer.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  STUMP 
PULLERS  and  TILE  DITCHERS  <  ntato-f.ee  Agents 
\V anted.  H.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO..  Westerville.  O. 


Sold  by  weight  J  L  Roofing  Products 

Best  protection  obtainable  from  fire,  lightning, 
and  storms.  Made  from  A  Polio-Keystone  Sheets. 

Apollo-Kkystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  the  most  durable 
rust-resistant  sheets  manufactured.  Cnequuled  for  Culverts.  Silos.  Tanks, 
Flumes,  Roofing.  Etc.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers  Look  for  the 
3  Keystone  added  below  regular  trade  mark.  Keystone  OopperSteel  is  also 
superior  for  Roofing  Tin  i’lates.  Send  for  “Better  Buildiugs"  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Bid*..  Piusbur*h.  Pa. 


Prods.  Js,  Prices  and  Trad? 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  11,  1910. 

Thc^'iaprioes  find  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fair  *  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  July.  $.‘>.01  per  100  for 
3  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional  4c 
per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
extra  butterfat  at-  points  200  to  210 
nr'es  from  city. 

The  large  dealers  have  raised  the  price 
to  consumers  one  cent  per  quart,  the 
schedule  for  various  grades  being:  Cer¬ 
tified.  24c;  selected  grade  A.  IS;  grade 
!’>.  10;  grade  B,  pint.  91/4  ;  heavy  cream, 
half  pint,  20. 

Rutter. 

Early  in  the  week  prices  were  two 
cents  lower,  but  a  rapid  advance  occurred 
later,  sales  of  best  creamery  going  three 


emits  above  last  report.  Speculation  is 
quite  active,  and  son  >  export  business  is 
said  to  be  under  way. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 53  @  54 

Good  to  Choice  .  50  <3  52 

Lower  Grades .  40  <3  48 

ct'.y  'iidrtfi . 44  47 

iMiry  best.  .  51  (3  52 

Common  to  good  .  45  <3  oil 

Packing  Stock  . .  42  @  45 

Process  .  43  @  5J 


CHEESE. 

Western  markets  are  strong.  A  fair 
volume  of  business  is  reported  going  on 


no  the  State.  Demand  here  is  light, 
part'v  owing  to  tin*  extreme  retail  prices 
asked  for  poor  cheese. 

Wb  •  <«  Milk,  fancy  ....'. .  32  -TO  82:,4 

(I  HHl  to  choice .  30  <3  31 

Skims,  >«e-t .  24  <3  25 

Kafr  to  Komi .  12  dt  20 


EGGS. 

Shipments  have  been  lighter,  and  a 
serious  amount  of  heat  damage  noted. 
Choice  qualities  are  two  cents  higher; 
medium  grades  practically  unchanged. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  59  @  60 

Medium  to  wood  .  48  i3  56 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  hest .  55  @  56 

Common  to  good .  44  @  49 

(lathered,  best,  white .  55  (3  56 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  50  i3  53 

Lower  (Trades .  30  @  36 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 13  00  (316  25 

Bulls  . 10  00  (312  50 

Cows .  4  00  (312  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 21  00  @24  50 

Culls .  9  00  @16  00 

noirs . 20  00  @22  50 

Sheen.  100  lbs .  6  00  @  9  50 

Lambs  . 14  50  ®19  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls  in  light  supply.  Sales  are  re¬ 
ported  at :  Fowls,  37c :  broilers.  40  to 
48c ;  roosters.  23e ;  turkeys,  25  to  30c ; 
ducks,  30  to  3Se. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best  .  49  @  49 

Medium  to  good .  38  <3  46 

Chickens  choice  lb .  42  @  43 

Pair  to  Good .  3T  @  39 

Broilers,  lb .  45  @  55 

Howls .  30  (3  36 

Roosters .  19  @  21 

Ducks  .  34  @  35 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00  @10  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  1U0  lbs . 10  50  @1175 

Pea .  6  50  (3  7  50 

Medium  .  6  25  <3  7  50 

Red  Kidney . 11  25  @13  1)0 

W  bite  Kidney  ,  . 1175  @12  25 

Yellow  Eye  .  7  00  @  7  50 

l.ima.  California .  9  00  @9  25 


FRUITS. 


New  apples  are  in  a  little  larger  supply, 
but  quality  mainly  poor.  Peaches  show¬ 
ing  up  better,  best  going  at  $3.75  to  $4 
per  crate,  and  culls  down  to  $1.50. 


Apples,  new  bu . . . 

Pears.  Le  Conte,  bbi . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Oranges,  box  . 

Lemons,  box  . . 

Grape  Fruit . 

Pineapples.  3bs  to  30s . 

Peaches.  6-bkt.  crate  . 

M uskmelons.  bn . 

Watermelons,  carload  . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

cherries.  81b.  bki . 

Gooseberries,  qt  . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

Currants,  qt . 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes — old.  180  lbs . - . 

Southern,  new.  bbl..  best 
southern,  common  to  good 

Nearby,  bbl . . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . 

Beets,  new,  bbl . . 

Carrots,  bbl . . 

Cabbaue— bbl . 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket . 

Onions,  new.  bu . 

String  Beans  bu . 

Squash,  New.  bu.  ,  . 

Kgg  Plants,  bu . . 

Spinach,  bl>l  . 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl  . 

Okra,  bu . ’. . 

Asparagus,  doz . . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Peas.  bu.  bkt . 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate . 

Radishes.  100  bunches  . 

Rhubarb. 100  bunches  . 

Sweet  Corn.  100  ears . 

Cauliflower,  bbl.  . . 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 

Peppers,  bu . ■ . . 

Hom&ine,  bbl  . . 

Mushrooms,  lb....  '. . 
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CATTLE  BLANKETS 


From  Stock'd-  Made  to  Order.  Write 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  153  Hudson  Ave.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man.  write  for  an  oruer 
blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
176  Second  Avenne  N.  Y.  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exehansre.  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  Tin- 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  ico  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — ‘'■Ion  and  women  attendants  in  a 
State  Institution  for  the  feeble-minded:  sal¬ 
ary  $50  a  month  for  men  and'  $.35  for  women, 
with  maintenance:  state  age  when  applying. 
Aoplv  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Vil¬ 
lage.  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


W  WTED — Men  in  dairy  plant  and  on  farms. 

Farm  hand's.  $2.00  per  day  with  board  and 
room:  barn  'men,  $55.00  per  month  with  board 
and  room:  milkers,  $60.00  per  month  with  board 
and  r<>- m.  COLUMBIA  MILK  FARMS,  Jtilius- 
town,  N.  J. 


FARM  help  wanted:  married  man:  permanent 
position  for  right  man;  cottage  and'  per¬ 
quisites;  general  farming:  salary  regulated  by 
proven  efficiency:  offer  open  until  right  man 
secures  it.  Address  ADVERTISER  5008,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Shepherd;  thoroughly  experienced 
and  capable  shepherd  to  take  full  charge  of 
300  registered  sheep;  excellent  place  for  right 
man;  write  details  as  to  experience,  reference, 
salary,  etc.  G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  150  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Poultry-man  with  A-l  references  to 
run  a  private  poultry  plant  on  commercial 
basis:  state  salary.  Apply  GREYSTONE 
ESTATE,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


TWO  single  men  wanted  on  truck  and  fruit 
farm;  only  earnest  and  careful  workers  need 
apply;  give  references  and  state  experience 
and  wages  expected:  no  cigarettes,  please.  R. 
1*.  LOVETT,  Fallsington,  Pa. 


HERDSMAN — Wanted  for  early  engagement, 
best  herdsman  obtainable;  only  high-class  man 
considered:  purebred  Guernsey  herd;  single:  ex¬ 
perienced  all  work:  successful  with  calves:  high¬ 
est  references  required:  satisfactory  salary:  also 
sharing  profits.  •  Address  ROOM  508,  Battery 
Park  Building,  New  York  City. 


WORKING  farm  manager  wanted*  for  90-acre 
farm,  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. :  must  have 
thorough  experience  with  Holstein  cows,  Berk¬ 
shire  pigs  and  first-class  crops,  and  be  able  to 
produce  at  a  profit:  farm  being  built  up  and 
wants  a  man  to  build  up  with  it,  therefore  rea¬ 
sonable  salary  to  start,  with  increase  based  on 
remits:  state  full  experience,  with  lowest  wages. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK  NURSERIES,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  dairy  farm 
in  Orange  County,  fifty  miles  from  New  York; 
man  must  be  a  good  general  farmer  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  feeding  for  milk  production;  wife  must 
be  able  to  board  two  or  three  hands  in  Summer 
and  one  in  Winter;  excellent  permanent  posi- 
wages.  $60  or  more,  according  to  capability 
of  man;  extras  include  garden,  potatoes,  milk. 
Summer  firewood  and  first-class  cottage.  AH- 
CADY  FARMS,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN — Competent,  for  a  well  established 
dairy  on  Long  Island,  about  200  acres;  brick 
buildings:  running  water:  barns  holding  fifty 
cows;  well  stocked:  salary  and  interest  to  right 
man.  CORWIN,  96  Grand1  St.,  New  York  City. 


W'NTED,  in  small  family  of  Americans,  a 
kindly,  competent  woman  to  live  with  them; 
she  must  know  how  to  do  cooking  of  plain, 
m-wishing  foods  nicely,  and  be  willing  to  state 
her  reference:  a  clean,  trustworthy  person  will 
I--  much  liked  and  appreciated;  $45  per  month 
will  be  paid,  and  there  is  every  convenience  for 
housekeeping:  the  family  is  of  old  and  system¬ 
atic  resncct-b'lifv.  ADVERTISER  5673!  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Poultryman,  single,  for  private 
estate;  American:  not  over  forty  years  old; 
farm  at  Derby.  New  York,  eighteeu  miles  from 
Buffalo.  New  York;  when  answering  give  refer¬ 
ences  and  experience.  Address  ERNEST  MACE, 
Derby,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Strong,  competent  woman  (relative 
of  family  needed  above  preferred),  for  cooking 
and  housework;  ail  conveniences;  no  washing. 
JAMES.  O.  HAZARD.  Uhlerstown,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa. 


HERDSMAN  wanted;  single  man.  who  is  good 
milker  and  butter-maker,  also  feeder,  and  un¬ 
derstands  mixing  balanced  rations:  small  herd 
of  Guernseys;  state  age,  nationality  and'  wages 
exnected.  also  mail  cony  of  references.  HILL¬ 
SIDE  FARMS,  Greenville,  Maine. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  by  middle-aged  un¬ 
married  man  on  small  farm:  state  age, 
nationality  and  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
5678,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married  or  single,  for  vegetable  farm 
neat-  New  York:  write  full  particulars  as  t> 
experience  vegetables  and  fruit;  state  salary 
desired  with  board  furnished:  permanent  if  «nt- 
isfa-  tory.  ADVERTISER  5676,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRINTED  Farm  Stationery  Samples  for  any  business 

ami  particulars,  post  paid,  free.  A.  1IOW  IK.  Printer,  Bwbe,  Yt. 


If  priced  Htfht  and  within  150  miles  from 
here,  we  can  s**ll  your  farm.  Submit  de¬ 
tails.  C.  I.  SLOCUM,  141  Broadway,  New  Yark  City 


FARMS  in  York  Co.,  Pa. 

are  being  sold  for  less  money  titan  anywhere  else 
in  the  country,  till  things  considered.  Stock,  grain, 
dairy,  fruit,  and  truck  farms  for  sale:  best  markets, 
churches  and  schools.  Improved  farms  within  ten 
miles  of  county  sent  with  65,000  population,  from 
$‘>0  to  $150  per  acre.  Ask  me  questions. 

C  H.  GROSS.  •  Manchester,  York  Co  ,  Pa. 


MARRIED  MAN  on  80-acre  general  farm.  July 
15;  care  of  garden,  horses,  hogs  and  chickens, 
milk  10  cows  and  care  of  young  stock:  whose 
wife  would  board  one  or  two  men  when  neces¬ 
sary:  now  house,  overlooking  Delaware  River: 
$5o  monthly  witli  privileges:  state  personnel  of 
family  and  experience.  JAMES  0.  HAZARD. 
Uhlerstown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  herdsman  and  dairy¬ 
man  for  small  herd  registered  Guernseys; 
must  be  a  good  milker  and  willing  to  milk  test 
caws;  good  wages  paid;  also  need  good  single 
man  to  drive  team  and  do  general  farm  work; 
modern  farm,  on  electric  car  line  to  Albany. 
WALDORF  FARMS,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good'  all-around  cook,  who  can  han¬ 
dle  75  people;  good  wages.  ADVERTISER 
."682,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  on  dairy  farm;  house,  wood  for 
fuel,  garden,  milk;  state  wages  desired. 
ADVERTISER  5C83,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC,  single,  age  27. 

Stewart  School  graduate,  good  habits,  neat 
appearance,  steady  worker,  desires  position  with 
private  family;  city  or  country:  also  understand 
care  of  poultry  and  fruit:  can  furnish  reference. 
Address  CHARLES  B.  HAEUSSLER,  Lincoln 
Avenue.  Metuehen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  position  as  working  farm  mana¬ 
ger:  American;  married;  9  years’  experience; 
familiar  with  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery, 
c:-o|  s  and  stock:  have  had  charge  of  cows  duing 
A.  R.  O.  work;  ern  test  milk  and  a  good  but¬ 
ter-maker:  host  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
5662.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DO  yen  need  a  man  you  can  rely  upon?  I  am 
married  (27),  experienced  dairyman,  feeder, 
milker,  general  farm  worker:  knowledge  of  farm 
accounting,  typewriting,  selling  produce,  hand¬ 
ling  men:  Cornell  short  course:  I  want  a  respon¬ 
sible  position  under  owner:  best  references:  ar¬ 
range  interview.  ADVERTISER  5669.  care 
Rurr.1  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-— Position  as  working  foreman  or 
herdsman  by  married  American:  life  exneri- 
ence;  can  fnrnish  A1  reference.  ADVERTISER 
56(3!,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Gentleman^  frnit  farm,  In  the 
heart  of  Eastern  America’s  most  productive 
fruit  belt,  eight  miles  from  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(the  nursery,  also  the  convention  city  of  Amer¬ 
ica)  ;  the  main  house  has  all  city  conveniences 
and  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  village  on  the 
trolley,  N.  Y.  C.  R  R.,  barge  canal,  and  maca¬ 
dam  roads  in  all  directions:  bearing  fruit  con¬ 
sists  of  20  acres  of  apples,  12  acres  peat-lies,  five 
acres  pears,  one  acre  cherries,  four  acres  rasp¬ 
berries.  y2  acre  prunes;  three  acres  of  lawn  and 
shade  trees  around  house  and'  10  acres  of  general 
farm  land,  with  creek  and  modern  poultry  hoi  s'-, 
etc.;  wonld  make  ideal  sanatorium.  GEORGE 
A.  PEATE,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Poultry  farm;  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4,000  hens;  6.000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.:  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  V\  mile 
from  town  of  3,500:  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard:  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  26 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean;  set  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  RENT  for  season.  15-room  bouse  and  barn; 

hennery:  planted  garden;  147  miles  New  York 
fity:  1  mile  Eric  R.  R.  Station;  apples,  pears, 
grapes;  along  Delaware  River:  Basket  Creek 
l'-adiug  trout  stream  of  State.  DAVID  A 
CARR.  Long  Edd'y,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — Large  peach  and  apple  orchard  in 
New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia: 
trees  eight  to  ten  years  old.  in  good  bearing 
C  Tidition:  will  sell  outright  or  part  interest  to 
expert  manager.  ADVERTISER  5670,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  or  estate  superin¬ 
tendent  by  married  man,  age  28:  agricultural 
graduate;  thoroughly  experienced  in  general 
farnrng.  certified'  milk  production  and  advanced 
register  work,  poultry  and  fruit  growing;  best 
of  references:  only  first-class  position  consid¬ 
ered.  ADVERTISER  5667,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HAVING  sold  my  farm,  I  wish  to  recommend 
my  superintendent  to  someone  desiring  a  pro¬ 
ducer.  I.  H.  CRANE,  Route  2,  New  Britain. 
Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  as  assistant 
on  chicken  farm.  ADVERTISER  5671,  care 
Rival  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position  on  large 
commercial  farm,  or  would  consider  manage¬ 
ment  on  small  plant:  please  give  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  5672,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD — Married,  sober,  industrious,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  shepherd,  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  flock  of  sheep,  and  training  dog. 
f  r  position  in  public  park;  good  salary  and  fr  e 
It- use  rent  to  right  man:  Scotchman  preferred: 
g've  full  particulars  as  to  age.  habits  and'  pre¬ 
vious  experi-n.ee.  Address  renlies  to  G.  A.  E., 
12th  Floor.  1031  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


A  YOUNG  WOMAN  with  good  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  horticulture  and  agriculture,  in¬ 
cluding  poultry,  beekeeping,  dairying  and  land¬ 
scape  gardening,  desires  a  position  as  supervisor 
of  a  country  estate,  small  farm  or  greenhouse. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5074,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RESPECTABLE  young  man,  21,  wishes  position 
on  a  gentleman’s  estate:  experienced  milking, 
earing  for  and  working  with  horses,  gardens, 
lawns,  etc.:  can  give  reference  as  to  character 
and  willingness:  not  afraid  of  work;  wages  $40 
per  month  with  board.  ANDREW  HANSEN. 
139  Court  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Responsible  position  by  a  young. 

progressive.  American,  single  man:  understands 
dairying,  poultry,  swine,  all  lines  of  farm  work 
a "d  machinery,  balanced  rations,  producing  cer¬ 
tified  milk,  care  of  lawns  and  gardens:  give 
wages  and  fully  describe  position  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  5679,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man.  with  two  children,  desi-es  posi¬ 
tion  iu  country:  steady,  hard  worker  and 
anxious  to  learn  farming  and  make  himself 
generally  useful;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5(580.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  live  young  American,  position  as 
superintendent  or  foreman  on  gentleman's 
estate:  life  experienced  with  purebred  stock, 
poultry,  crops,  market  gardening,  farm  machin¬ 
ery:  gas  engine  and  tractor  mechanic;  canalde 
of  handling  large  proposition:  college  trained; 
no  liquor  or  tobacco:  single;  reliable:  must  have 
good  living  conditions.  BOX  32,  North  Scituate, 
R.  I. 


FAUMER-GA  RDENEIt :  thoroughly  understands 
his  business;  all  farm  crops,  large  and  small 
frirts.  care  of  stock  and  poultry,  building  and 
care  of  walks,  drives,  lawns  and  courts,  plant¬ 
ing  and  care  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers:  every¬ 
thin's  connected  with  farm  or  estate;  executive 
ability:  highly  recommended,  including  present 
emi'l-w:  married,  no  children.  42  years  old. 
ADVERTISER,  Box  18,  Chappaqua.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Superintendent,  position  on  large 
modern  farm  by  agricultural  college  graduate 
with  life  experience  in  farming  (expert  on  soil 
management  and  grain  raising),  gardening,  or¬ 
charding.  forestry,  dairying,  poultry,  cattle, 
construction  of  buildings,  roads,  etc.,  tractors, 
autos  and  modern  farm  machinery:  A-l  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  ability  front  past  and 
present  employers:  salary  $50  and  5ci  to  10*/e . 
depending  on  size  of  farm,  on  sales  of  products: 
small  family.  Address  ADVERTISER  5677,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  college  graduate,  five  years’ 
experience,  desires  position,  general  farm. 
W.  A.  M..  care  Forecast  Magazine,  6  East  39th 
Street,  New  York. 


GREENHOUSE  manager  anil  gardening  expert. 

eight  yen's’  experience,  Wisconsin  graduate, 
desires  position.  A.  M..  care  C.  H.  Goudiss, 
Sag:  more  Park,  Bronx ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent; 

married.  American,  38  years,  one  son.  19 
yen's;  now  in  charge  of  farm  250  acres,  50 
registered  Holst ei ns;  open  for  engagement  Aug. 
1st:  references  exchanged.  Address  MANA¬ 
GER,  Cook's  Farm,  Lake  Katrine*  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man.  23.  wants  farm  work,  poultry 
preferred:  educated,  temperate,  war  veteran: 
some  experience:  reference;  $40.  ADVERTISER 
5(581.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  with  10  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  wants  position  as  working  manager: 
private  estate  preferred;  expert  incubator  and 
brooder  man:  ability  to  make  good;  formerly 
poultry  manager  at  New  Jersey  State  Hospital. 
Address  L.  ROE  GET,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Farm  for  poultry  and  hogs,  by  a 
New  York  man;  about  50  acres;  good  build¬ 
ings.  fruit,  wood;  shares  or  cash:  in  Connecticut. 
Massachusetts  or  near  Keene:  No.  1  references: 
possession  Oct.  15.  ADVERTISER  5(568,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POt  T.TR5  F'ARM,  7  acres,  6-room  bungalow. 

largo  coops:  main  road;  ideal  location;  good 
markets;  $5,000.  E.  BIGELOW.  Belmar,  N.  ,T. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  large  well-improved  water¬ 
front  farm;  fine  land:  boats  direct  from  Bal¬ 
timore:  sell  all  stocked  or  interest  to  right 
man.  with  option  for  balance.  C.  F.  FIFU 
Rehobeth,  Md. 


TWELVE-ROOM  Colonial  house,  hundred  tliirtv 
years  ol.l:  fine  cond'ition;  furnished  with  an¬ 
tiques:  Berkshire  Hills.  ADVERTISER  5675, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I- OR  SALE — 260-acre  dairy  farm,  with  stock 
and  equipment:  two  miles  from  R.  R.  station 
churches  and  school;  plenty  wood,  fruit  and 
berries;  buildings  in  good  condition:  never  failed 
water  in  cellar  of  house.  For  information  apply 
C°  WEBER,  Jr.,  Hankins,  Sullivan 


FOR  SALE — An  estate  of  240  acres,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay:  fine  beach, 
hunting,  fishing,  oysters:  fertile  soil,  splend'-i 
fir  Alfalfa  and  hogs;  price  $20,000.  W  J 
\  ESSEY,  Sltelltown.  Md1. 


085-ACRE  hay,  grain  and  dairy  farm  for  sale; 

40-1  acres  good,  deep,  tillable  soil,  tractor 
w  rked:  good  drainage:  farm  will  carry  100 
bead  cattle;  easy  terms:  possession  now:  good 
reason  for  selling.  Write  W.  M.  RUSHO 
Cbanmont,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 75-acre  potato  farm:  level,  sandy 
loam  soil,  large  fields,  maple  grove,  on  New 
York  Central  Railroad:  this  is  a  famous  seed 
potato  farm,  with  established  market,  and  pro- 
d’-cpd  386  bushels  to  the  acre  in  1915,  421  in 
1916.  450  in  1917  and  282  in  1918;  thirty  acres 
potatoes  planted  this  year:  ten  acres  of  oats 
with  clover  seeding;  complete  line  of  potato 
machinery,  with  tractor  and  team;  must  sell  at 
enc-  at  sacrifice  price  to  take  up  Government 
potato  work.  Write  FAIRACRES  POTATO 
FARM,  Kasoag,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


—  tV,  ,  A  . . -i.v/w  ltrtr l  iruuuige 

on  High  Street;  stone  antf  frame  dwelling  of 
12  rooms,  including  two  baths;  five  acres  in 
lawn  and  garden;  plenty  of  frnit;  barn,  brooder 
house,  poultry  houses:  60  trains  daily;  $9,000 
for  all.  or  $7,000  for  buildings  and  five  acre* 
MORTON  SHIVERS.  Glassboro,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  tlie  finest  farms  in  Central 
New  York;  300  acres;  200  acres  under  culti¬ 
vation:  balance  timber  and  pasture  land:  never 
failing  wells  and  springs:  will  grow  Alfalfa, 
raise  all  kinds  of  grain;  300  young  apple  trees! 
good  varieties:  two  houses:  basement  barn  with 
silo:  also  several  other  barns;  on  R.  D.  route; 
convenient  to  churches,  schools  and  Colgate 
University;  owing  to  removal  to  another  State 
owner  will  sell  for  very  reasonable  price  for 
cash.  Address  owner  for  full  particulars.  MRS 
CLARA  L.  HATCH.  MorrisvlUe,  N.  Y. 


UNUSUAL  bargain  —  Sixty  acres.  dairying. 

trucking:  immediate  possession:  everything— 
team,  tools,  crops;  $1,500  down;  balance  easy. 
STONEROD.  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale — 52  acres:  two  miles  nortlt  of 
Cornell  University;  10-room  bouse,  hot  water 
heat,  bath,  toilet,  spring  water;  also  drilled 
well.  47  ft.;  hay,  horse,  cow  barns,  brooder, 
h-g  and  corn  houses,  two  large  chicken  houses; 
eight  acres  timber;  land  is  A-l:  will  take  care 
of  15  head;  10  cows,  two  horses,  100  chickens, 
hay.  grain  and  tools:  if  you  want  a  money¬ 
maker  act  quick.  JOHN  R.  HUTCHINSON, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Strictly  fresh  white  and  brown 
eggs,  in  30  dozen  case  lots.  PENDLETON’S 
WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY  FARM.  Nor¬ 
wich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Three  new  Cleveland  tractors: 

taken  for  debt;  cost  $1,585:  will  sell  for 
$1,325:  f.  o.  b.  Chatham,  N.  Y.  G.  S. 
MA  WHINNEY,  215  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Anv  part  of  8.000  packers’  cans. 
No.  2  size,  with  solder  hem  caps:  in  resha¬ 
ping  cases  at  $30  per  1.000:  condition  perfect. 
RED  TOP  FARM.  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


STEAM  cider  and  apple  butter  works:  capacity 
150  barrels.  E.  B.  STONER.  Ephrata,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Portable  chicken  horse.  16x65  feet: 

semi-monitor  type;  removable  dropping  boards; 
trap  nests.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  POULTRY 
FARM.  East  Islip.  L.  I. 


FOR  SALE — Do  Laval  cream  senrrator.  No.  15. 

good  as  new:  5  years  old:  used  two  Summers. 
W.  R.  PENNOYER.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


ANY  PART  15.000  No.  3  eans  with  2  7  lOths 
solder  hemmed  cans,  slightlv  rustv;  $30  per 
thousand.  H.  N.  FLEMING.  Erie.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — On  stump,  about  1.500  or  2.000 
chestnut  trees,  for  telegraph  or  telephone 
poles,  and  considerable  smaller  chestnut,  on 
."bout  50  acres;  two  miles  for  R.  R.  station. 
For  information  apply  to  THEO.  WEBER.  Jr., 
Hankins,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — About  12  tons  nice  bright  wheat 
straw:  large  hales;  $12  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Tm- 
v'visbnrg.  N.  Y.  THOMAS  J.  CARMAN. 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Important 
To  All  Tire  Users! 


MATERIAL  COSTS  and  increased  production  make  possible  price 
reductions  that  benefit  ALL  TIRE  USERS. 

LARGE,  STURDY,  CLEAN-CUT,  and  good-looking  tires,  those 
that  deliver  excess  mileage  are  what  all  Motorists  want. 

FISK  TIRES  have  all  these  qualities. 

DEALERS  AND  USERS  recognize  their  value — ever  increasing 
demand  shows  satisfaction. 

Compare  thesb  New  Prices 
with  the  Product 


Fabric 


Non-Skid  Casing 

SIZE 

PRICE 

30  x  3/4 

$19.15 

32  x  3/4 

22.40 

31x4 

29.95 

32  x  4 

30.55 

33  x  4 

31.95 

34  x  454 

43.35 

35  x  5 

53.25 

Red  Top 
Non-Skid  Casing 


30 

SIZE 

x  354 

PRICE 

$25.75 

32 

X 

3/4 

28.90 

31 

X 

4 

34.30 

32 

X 

4 

36.00 

34 

X 

4J4 

48.65 

Cord 

Non-Skid  Casing 
SIZE  PRICE 


32 

X 

3/4 

$36.90 

32 

X 

4 

46.85 

33 

X 

4 

48.05 

34 

X 

4!4 

55.70 

35 

X 

5 

69.15 

Tubes  to  fit 


any  make  of  Casing 

SIZE 

PRICE 

30  x  3!4 

$3.65 

32  x  ZVi 

3.95 

31  x  4 

4.50 

32  x  4 

4.80 

33  x  4 

4.80 

34  x  4!4 

6.60 

35  x  5 

7.70 

Other  Sizes  Reduced  Proportionately 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  Next  Time  —  BUY  FlSK 
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Facing,  the  American  Meat  Situation 

Can  Farmers  Handle  the  Business? 


TTIGH  PRICES. — At  the  present  moment  a  soine- 
X  X  what  unusual  and  very  interesting  situation 
exists  in  the  food  'business  of  the  United  States. 
City  people  are  paying  very  high  prices  for  their 
foods.  The  city  press  and  retailers  industriously 
circulate  the  glad  news  that  it  is  all  the  farmer’s 
fault,  that  the  farmer  is  getting  wealthy  so  fast  and 
they  have  to  pay  him  such  very  high  prices,  and  the 
Government  even  aiding  and  abetting  by  fixing  an 
exorbitant  price  on  the  wheat.  All  this,  they  claim, 
is  what  brings  about  the  very  high  food  prices. 
Now.  there  are  several  things  to  consider  in  this  en¬ 
tire  matter.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  statisticians 
tell  us  that  inflation  now  equals  about  100  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  a  dollar  now  equals  about  50  cents 


can  users  of  meats,  :md  considerable  hit  of  feeling 
against  the  farmers. 

THE  RETAILER'S  SHARE.— The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
lor  years  persistently  tried  to  get  fairer  prices  for 
our  products.  Personally  I  think  if  all  the  farm 
papers  would  devote  one-third  of  their  energy  and 
space  to  giving  advice  how  to  grow  maximum  crops, 
and  two-thirds  of  their  energy  and  space  to  showing 
us  how  to  get  fairer  prices,  the  whole  country  would 
he  better  off.  At  the  present  time  beef  is  retailing, 
even  in  villages,  at  45  cents  a  pound  for  round  steak. 
The  producer  is  receiving  for  such  meat  probably  not 
over  12  cents,  and  the  retail  price  should  not  be  more 
than  35  cents  at  the  outside,  and  if  the  retail  price 
were  reduced  anything  like  in  proportion  to  what 


man  can  handle  such  a  matter.  It  must  he  done  by 
an  organization.  An  organization  of  the  beef  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  nation,  if  it  included  only  one-half  of 
them,  and  if  the  organization  collected  say  25  cents 
apiece,  would  give  it  working  capital  sufficient  to 
do  all  the  necessary  advertising  and  a  great  many 
things  besides. 

RE  AC  II I XG  THE  CONSUMER.— The  second  rem¬ 
edy  is  for  the  farmers  themselves  to  buck  up  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  see  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  their 
products  carried  through  *to  the  consumer.  I  have 
thought  a  good  deal  along  this  line,  and  I  have 
thought  that  milk  and  its  products  and  meat  lend 
themselves  more  easily  to  this  procedure  than  most 
of  our  other  farm  crops  or  produce.  In  order  to 


The  Slicep  on  the  Farm  of  W.  IF.  Remolds,  Utica.  Ohio.  Fig.  331 


as  compared  with  say  the  year  1912.  Consequently, 
if  we  were  getting  $1  a  bushel  in  1912  for  our  wheat, 
we  should  certainly  have  $2  now. 

VALUES  IN  CATTLE.— What  >  am  particularly 
interested  in  myself,  however,  is  meat,  and  a  decid¬ 
edly  interesting  situation  exists  in  the  meat  trade. 
One  year  ago  best  fat  cattle  were  worth,  if  1  re¬ 
member  right,  about  $1S  in  Chicago.  Last  week, 
that  is  the  first  week  in  June,  the  top  in  Chicago 
was  practically  10  cents.  At  one  time,  a  few  months 
ago,  best  cattle  were  a  little  over  20  dents'  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  When  this  price  was  reached,  the  retailers 
marked  their  selling  prices  up  in  proportion.  This' 
was  all  right,  hut  since  the  decline  they  have  not 
reduced  their  selling  price  at  all,  and  the  result  is  a 
somewhat  curtailed  purchase  on  the  part  of  Arneri- 


the  farmer’s  production  has  been,  there  would  cer¬ 
tainly  he  an  increased  consumption  which  would 
again  benefit  the  farmer.  Now,  there  is  no  use  of 
complaining  and  quarreling  about  things  which  are 
not  right  unless  we  apply  a  remedy.  There  are  two 
or  three  very  good  remedies  for  this  situation,  and 
they  are  so  simple  and  easily  applied  that  it  should 
not  require  any  effort  whatever.  .  It  does  require  an 
effort  simply  because  farmers  are  too  conservative. 

AN  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN.— One  of  these 
remedies  would  he  to  raise  sufficient  funds  from  the 
farmers  themselves  to  advertise  just  what  is  going 
on.  Swift  &  Co.  are  advertising  every  day  what  a 
Swift  dollar,  looks  like.  Similar  advertising  on  the 
.part  of  the  farmers  would  do  us  as  much  good 
Swift’s  advertising  does  him.  Obviously,  no 


bring  about  these  changes,  you  would  have  to  go 
about  matters  iu  a  businesslike  way.  My  own  State 
is  establishing  a  Farm  Bureau,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  they  are  starting  out  on  the  right  footing,, 
because  they  have  no  capital  to  speak  of.  Your 
New  York  Grange  Exchange,  which  starts  out  as  a 
corporation  with  considerable  cash,  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  right  principle.  You  cannot  do  things  with-  1 
out  money,  but  there  are  so  rnauy  of  us  farmers  that 
if  we  would  ever  start  on  a  proposition  and  join 
these  leagues  as  we  should,  it  would  take  a  very 
small  amount  from  each  one  of  us  to  give  the  league 
sufficient  working  capital  to  do  almost  anything. 

A  CANDID  POLICY.— Finally.  I  think  that  such 
a  movement  should  come  .out  squarely  in  the  begiu- 
oue  ning  and  disarm  the  enmity  of  city  people  by  saying 


as 


1122 

“Wo  believe  the  consumer  lias  been  paying  too  high 
a  price  for  his  food.  We  also  believe  the  producer 
l.as  been  receiving  too  little.  We  think  that  we  can 
improve  the  system,  got  a  little  more  money  our¬ 
selves,  and  save  the  consumer  a  little  money,  in 
some  ways  we  will  expect  to  receive  a  good  deal 
more  money  ourselves  and  save  tho  consumer  a  lit  tic 
money,  but  in  all  cases  we  will  expect,  to  lower 
prices  to  the  consumer  at  t  c  same  time  we  aie  in¬ 
creasing  prices  to  ourselves.’’ 

PROFIT  OR  LOSS. — I  know  by  experience  that  a 
butcher  shop  is  not  an  intricate,  a  very  expensive 
or  a  difficult  proposition  to  handle,  and  I  feel  posi¬ 
tive  that  if  the  meat  producers  of  America  today 
belonged  to  an  association  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
control  half  of  the  production,  if  they  would  start 
out  and  operate  half  the  butcher  shops  throughout 
the  country,  and  would  do  a  moderate  amount  of 
advertising  in  the  meantime,  we  could  control  the 
situation  absolutely,  and  we  would  insure  ourselves 
a  reasonable  profit  instead  of  a  sickening  loss,  as  we 
nre  facing  today.  Not  one  head  of  cattle  is  going 
into  the  great  markets  today  at  a  price  that  will  pay 
for  our  feeds,  which  are  still  at  enormously  high 
prices.  Most  of  the  cattle  are  bringing  the  farmer 
around  12  cents  per  pound.  In  order  to  produce 
such  cattle  we  must  have  corn  at  about  $1.10  a 
bushel.  All  of  you  know  how  close  corn  is  to  $1.10, 
or  how  close  it  has  been  to  that  price  any  day  during 
the  past  year. 

EUROPEAN  EXAMPLES. — Here  in  America  we 
pride  ourselves  upon  being  more  progressive  or  more 
clever  than  the  Europeans.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Russian  peasants,  most  of  whom  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  are  on  rather  a  low  scale,  but  these 
same  peasants  have  been  co-operating  together  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  many  years.  We  are  inclined  to  joke 
about  Englishmen  who  cannot  see  a  joke,  and  who 
are  supposed  to  be  prejudiced,  hard-headed  and  hard- 
fisted.  but  some  of  the  most  wonderful  co-operative 
stunts  the  world  has  ever  seen  are  in  operation  in 
England,  and  they  were  started  by  poor  fellows  with 
neither  money  nor  any  form  of  education  to  amount 
to  anything,  no  business  training  nor  anything  else. 
As  I  understand  their  methods,  they  are  extremely 
simple,  and  yet  they'  are  as  safe  as  anything  can 
possibly  be,  the  only  thing  vitally  necessary  about 
them  being  a  league  back  of  them  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  succeed.  Are  we  here  in  America 
going  to  claim  that  we  are  less  efficient  than  the 
Russian  peasants,  or  the  English  common  people, 
who  have  organizations,  also  great  co-operative  in¬ 
stitutions?  The  English  institutions  started  in  a 
small  way,  just  as  we  would  have  to  start;  a  little 
company  organized  and  started  one  store.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  system  has  been  built  up  until  now  you  can 
buy  anything  from  a  battleship  to  a  paper  of*  pins 
from  tliese  stores,  and  there  is  no  question  whatever 
about  their  absolute  success.  Farmers,  as  a  class, 
are  afraid  to  go  into  business.  I  do  not  know  that 
1  blame  them  for  this  altogether  when  applied  to 
ordinary  business.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  business  are  greater  than  many  of  us  might 
suppose,  but  marketing  our  own  products,  using  the 
simplest  methods,  methods  which  anybody  could 
think  out,  with  a  league  back  of  us,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  carry  no  danger  whatever.  It  would  be 
absolutely  sure  to  succeed. 

WORLD-WIDE  UNREST.— There  is  still  another 
feature  of  the  matter.  Maybe  I  worry  too  much 
about  national  things,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  other 
people  worry  too  little.  The  whole  world  is  in  a 
state  of  unrest.  The  consumer  thinks  he  is  paying 
too  much,  the  laboring  man  is  on  a  perennial  ram¬ 
page,  and  certain  classes  of  men  are  industriously 
profiteering,  while  extravagance  is  the  only  thing 
that  is  looked  upon  with  favor.  We  calmly  watch 
the  Government  lose  a  million  dollars  a  day  on  the 
railroads  and  shrug  our  shoulders  and  say,  “What 
is  the  difference?”  We  watch  the  express  companies 
disintegrate  to  absolute  nonentities  under  Govern¬ 
ment  operation,  and  even  the  mail  service  is  so  poor 
that  it  takes  me  five  days  to  get  a  letter  to  Dayton, 
O.,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  with  only  one  lailxoad 
junction  between.  If  my  head  is  any  good  at  all, 
the  farmers  themselves  are  in  jjosition  to  rectify 
many  of  these  evils.  They  can  eliminate  most  of 
the  profiteering  in  foods,  thereby  proving  an  abso¬ 
lute  blessing  to  consumers  everywhere,  and  thereby 
making  possible  a  x-eduction  in  cost  of  labor,  doing 
away  with  more  dissatisfaction  while  they  were 
bringing  this  about,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
•.vould  he  receiving  much  fairer  prices  for  their  own 
products  than  they  are  receiving  today.  Would  not 
this  be  a  genuine  blessing  to  the  entire  nation? 

Ohio*  0HA8.  B.  WING. 
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Beautifying  the  Home  Surroundings 


Within  Reach  of  the  Country  Women 

Pakt  II. 

PREPARING  BEDS. — The  permanent  location 
should  be  thoroughly  worked  up  and  a  very  heavy 
application  of  rotted  manure  incorporated  to  a  depth 
of  12  inches,  or  even  IS  inches  would  be  better  for 
best  and  more  pei*manent  results.  When  preparing 
the  surface  a  liberal  application  of  coarse  bonemeal 
will  be  a  great  benefit.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  put  it  on 
so  heavily  that  it  will  cause  the  men  to  groan  at 
such  apparent  waste  of  a  perfectly  good  fertilizing 
element.  We  use  about  HO  lbs.  to  a  bed  0x100  ft., 
and  dig  a  large  load  of  manure  into  the  same  space, 
being  careful  to  keep  tlie  manure  3  or  4  in.  from  the 
top  of  the  soil  surface.  A  bed  so  prepared  will  have 
to  be  watched  carefully  the  first  season  that  it  does 
not  suffer  from  drought,  the  manure  in  the  bottom 
being  an  excellent  drainage  medium.  It  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  mulch  it  rather  heavily  with  any 
material  that  is  convenient;  lawn  clippings,  weeds 
that  have  not  made  any  seed  heads,  straw,  strawy 
manure,  or  any  material  that  will  retard  evapora¬ 
tion.  Frequent  cultivation  is  the  panacea  for 
drought  in  farming,  but  in  the  flower  border  a  heavy 
mulch  will  he  the  better  treatment  in  conserving 
moisture. 

SELECTING  VARIETIES. — You  will  find  that 
after  the  plants  are  blooming  there  will  be  varieties 
that  do  not  appeal  to  you,  and  will  he  likely  doing 
just  what  the  majority  of  us  do  each  season — dig 
out  what  we  do  not  care  for  and  try  something  else, 
while  others  will  be  discarded  on  account  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  getting  a  satisfactory  growth.  On  the  lat¬ 
ter  score  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  we  will  have  to 
give  the  various  Astilbes,  a  species  that  I  admire 
especially,  but  seem  unable  to  coax  into  healthy 
growth  after  repeated  trials.  They  exist  and  that  is 
all.  [Evidently  some  local  condition.  With  us  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  Astilbes  grow  wonderfully 
well,  most  of  our  specimens  having  been  forced 
plants  in  bloom  at  Easter,  which  were  planted  out 
later,  and  after  a  year’s  nursing  growth  and  bloom 
were  all  we  could  desire. — Eds.]  Spiraea  Aruncus  is 
another  beautiful  plant,  being  almost  identical  with 
the  Astilbe ;  in  fact,  Bailey,  in  new  edition  of  Cyclo¬ 
pedia’  of  Horticulture,  catalogues  it  as  Astilboides, 
being  of  the  same  family  as  Astilbe  Davidii  and 
several  others  that  we  have,  though  Aruncus  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  growth  and  large  feathery  flower 
spikes  at  present.  These  plants  are  not  easily  pro¬ 
duced  from  seed ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  seen  the  seed 
offered  for  sule,  though  Bailey  says  they  are  grown 
in  that  manner  by  sowing  the  seed  in  early  Spring 
in  the  greenhouse.  The  proper,  or  rather  the  easiest 
manner  in  which  to  get  a  start  with  these  plants  is 
to  purchase  a  few,  and  then  divide  for  increase  after 
the  plants  make  a  good  growth. 

LIFTING  PERENNIALS.— Nearly  all  perennials 
should  be  dug  up  every  third  year  and  divided,  only 
a  portion  of  the  old  clump  being  replanted,  and  the 
remainder  given  to  friends  in  exchange  for  plants 
they  may  have  that  you  do  not  have,  or  thrown  out. 
When  this  dividing  is  done  another  lot  of  manure 
can  be  worked  into  the  bed  with  excellent  results  to 
the  plants.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
any  plants  of  Dietumnus  Fraxinella,  or  I).  Fraxin- 
ella  alba,  do  not  disturb  them,  as  the  longer  they 
are  iu  one  position  the  finer  results  they  give.  Lach 
Autumn  after  the  ground  freezes  there  should  he 
several  inches  of  fresh  strawy  manure  placed  over 
the  beds  as  a  Winter  protection.  Remove  the 
coarest  of  it  in  the  Spring,  and  work  the  fine  por¬ 
tion  into  the  soil.  Do  not  hoe  among  the  plants  till 
you  are  sure  they  are  all  in  sight,  as  some  species 
are  much  later  in  making  their  appearance  above 
ground  than  others.  Especially  does  this  apply  to 
Salvia  azurea,  and  S.  uliginosa,  as  well  as  to  the 
l’latycodons.  Tall-growing  plants,  as  the  hollyhocks, 
Delphiniums,  Anchusa,  Bocconia,  Astilbe,  and  all 
other  tall  varieties,  should  be  supported  to  avoid 
damage  by  storms,  which  would  otherwise  beat 

them  down. 

THE  HARDY  BORDER.— In  arranging  a  border 
of  hardy  plants  the  location  should  always  be  taken 
into  consideration,  beginning  at  the  rear,  either 
along  a  fence,  outbuilding,  or  wherever  it  is  desired 
to  plant,  with  the  tallest  growing  plants  you  have, 
then  working  in  the  lower  species  till  at  the  front 
you  have  the  very  low  ones.  By  taking  a  little 
thought  to  the  period  of  flowering  it  is  possible  so 
to  arrange  a  border  G  ft.  wide  so  that  there  is  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom  throughout  almost  the  entire  sea¬ 
son.  Where  it  is  desired  to  plant  flowers  as  a  beau¬ 
tifying  adjunct  to  the  vegetable  garden,  especially 
where  there  are  no  fences  between  tbe  lawn  and  the 
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vegetable  planting,  very  pleasing  results  cani  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  bed  several  feet  wide  at  the  edge  of  the 
lawn,  of  a  mixture  of  Aquilegia,  Dianthus,  Alyssum, 
Oenothera,  Iris,  Gaillardia,  Chrysanthemums  and 
Coreopsis,  if  the  space  can  be  made  0  ft.  or  more 
in  width,  a  beautiful  bed  could  be  planted  by  placing 
the  tall  species  in  the  center  and  the  medium  and 
low  varieties  on  either  side. 

CLIMBING  ROSES. — There  are  many  excellent 
varieties  of  climbing  roses  offered  now  that  are  prac¬ 
tically  mildew  and  insect  proof.  The  one  variety 
that  you  should  not  plant  is  tbe  one  that  we  see  al¬ 
most  everywhere,  and  that  is  Crimson  Rambler. 
American  Pillar,  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  Mary,  Bess  and 
Alida  Lovett,  Hiawatha,  Excelsa,  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Elizabeth  Ziegler,  are  all  varieties  of  the  highest 
merit,  and  a  new  one,  possibly  the  most  promising 
one  in  sight,  with  flowers  that  are  dazzlingly  bril¬ 
liant,  is  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber. 

TREES  AND  EVERGREENS. — Where  there  are 
buildings  that  are  too  large  to  be  covered  with  vines, 
trees  should  be  used.  Quick  and  satisfactory  results 
can  be  used  by  using  Carolina  poplars  planted  be¬ 
tween  the  trees  that  you  wish  for  permanence, 
though  do  not  plant  poplars  to  near  a  cesspool,  as 
in  a  short  time  they  will  have  it  filled  with  roots. 
American  elm  is  a  beautiful,  stately  tree  for  a  per¬ 
manent  location.  Norway  maple  is  another,  though 
I  prefer  Schwedleri.  The  silver  maple  is  in  the 
same  class  as  the  poplar,  being  rather  undesirable  on 
account  of  less  resistance  to  storm  than  many  other 
slower  growing  trees,  and  if  planted  near  any  kind 
of  concrete  pavement  the  roots  are  sure  to  eventu¬ 
ally  break  it  up.  There  are  many  desirable  trees  in 
addition  to  these  few  named  that  can  be  planted  for 
variety  and  utility.  The  best  method  for  screen 
planting  is  to  use  evergreens  in  variety  where  it  can 
possibly  be  done.  There  are  many  varieties  of  ever¬ 
greens  that  are  of  very  slow  growth  that  can  be  used 
to  break  up  the  monotony  of  a  long  border,  or  they 
could  be  planted  as  a  background  for  a  flower  bor¬ 
der.  Flowering  shrubs  also  form  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  for  herbaceous  perennials.  All  nursery  cat¬ 
alogues  describe  many  valuable  and  beautiful  va¬ 
rieties  of  evergreens  and  shrubs,  so  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  into  tbe  list  hei*e. 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN. — No  home  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  complete  without  some  roses,  and  most  wom¬ 
en  know  how  to  root  cuttings  very  successfully.  In 
purchasing  roses  it  should  be  the  aim  to  get  a  few  of 
the  finest  varieties  on  the  list,  so  that  they  may  in¬ 
deed  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  years.  Ad¬ 
miral  Ward,  Frances  Scott  Key,  Hoosier  Beauty, 
Irish  Fireflame,  Los  Angeles  (the  finest  of  them  all), 
Mrs.  Chas.  Russell,  National  Emblem,  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  Jonklieer  J.  L.  Mock,  Lady  Ashtown 
(climbing  Lady  Ashtown  is  a  beautiful  climber  that 
blooms  at  intervals  throughout  the  season),  Mrs. 
Aaron  Ward,  Ophelia,  My  Maryland  and  Mine.  Ed¬ 
ouard  I-Ierriot,  or  The  Daily  Mail,  which  are  synony¬ 
mous.  This  is  a  small  list,  though  a  very  good  one, 
and  any  variety  on  it  will  he  a  soui-ce  of  constant 
pleasure  to  the  owner.  Roses  should  have  a  very 
rich  soil,  same  as  perennials,  and  should  be  protect¬ 
ed  in  the  same  manner  during  the  Winter  with  a 
rather  heavy  mulch,  the  coarse  portion  of  which 
should  be  removed  iu  the  Spring  and  the  remainder 
worked  into  the  soil.  Before  growth  starts  in  the 
Spring  they  should  be  pruned  rather  severely,  cut¬ 
ting  each  cane  back  to  within  G  or  8  in.  of  the  ground. 
Slug  shot,  tobacco  dust  or  nicotine  spray  can  be  used 
for  combating  the  insects.  A  border  of  medium  tall 
growing  perennials  would  be  a  good  background  for 
annuals,  as  geraniums,  Petunias,  or  any  of  the  other 
999  varieties  listed  in  the  seed  catalogues. 

PLANTING  PLANS. — The  outlines  to  be  printed 
next  week,  in  connection  with,  the  table  of  varieties, 
to  which  reference  can  readily  be  made,  are  merely 
suggestive  as  to  arrangement,  and  can  be  modified 
to  suit  any  environment.  The  figures  noted  iu  each 
space  denote  the  variety  that  may  be  used  at  that 
point,  or  several  that  are  close  proximity  may  he 
used  with  other  arrangement  of  the  beds  than  shown 
here.  The  figures  correspond  to  the  figures  of  the 
varieties  mentioned  in  the  text.  One  of  the  chief 
aims  in  planting  for  a  general  beautifying  effect 
should  be  the  endeavor  to  blot  out  from  the  view  of 
the  house  every  necessary,  though  perhaps  unsightly, 
outbuilding  that  is  needed  on  the  farm.  Low  sheds, 
or' any  other  objects  that  it  may  be  desirable  to 
obscure,  could  be  very  effectually  treated  with 
arbors  on  which  climbing  roses,  Clematis  panicul.ata 
or  any  of  tbe  other  of  tbe  hardy  climbing  vines 
listed  in  tbe  catalogues  of  tbe  various  houses  and 
nurseries  are  trained  in  any  manner  desired. 
Pennsylvania.  elmek  j.  weanek. 
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The  Great  Need  of  Phosphates 

AS  our  readers  know,  we  have  for  years  advised 
the  use  of  phosphorus,  in  some  form,  on  a  very 
large  proportion  of  soils  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
country.  Most  of  our  American  soils,  which  have 
been  50  years  or  more  under  cultivation,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  in  need  of  lime,  and  usually  in  need  of  phos¬ 
phorus.  This  is  particularly  true  of  farms  which 
have  been  devoted  to  grain  raising,  as  very  large 
quantities  of  phosphorus  are  sent  away  in  the  hay 


Wheat  heads  on  left  had  200  pound *  acid  phosphate ; 

on  right  same  soil,  hut  no  phosphate.  Fig.  332 

and  grain  crops.  It  is  particularly  true  of  farms 
where  livestock  is  fed  and  sold  on  the  hoof.  Living 
animals  carry  away  in  their  bones  large  quantities 
of  phosphorus,  and  usually  this  means  a  complete 
loss  to  the  soil.  Quantities  of  nitrogen  may  be 
gained  by  growing  clover  or  Alfalfa,  but  on  the 
average  farm  there  is  but  little  gain  in  phos¬ 
phorus.  Some  of  the  feed  used  by  dairymen  con¬ 
tains  a  certain  amount  of  phosphorus,  'but  as  a  rule 
the  amount  imported  in  this  way  does  not  keep  up 
with  the  outgo  in  livestock,  grain  or  dairy  products. 
We  have  claimed,  therefore,  that  it  will  pay  any 
dairyman  to  use  a  quantity  of  phosphate  along  with 
the  manure,  and  this  is  more  particularly  true  of 
the  grain  farmer  or  general  farmer.  We  now  have 
Bulletin  No.  284  from  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  at  East  Lansing.  This  contains  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  use  of  phosphorus,  and 
the  results  corroborate  absolutely  the  claims  we 
have  long  been  making  regarding  the  need  of  this 
element  of  plant  food.  The  pictures  shown  herewith 
are  taken  from  the  bulletin.  The  two  plants  of 
Alfalfa  at  Fig.  833  show  clearly  the  difference 
brought  about  by  an  application  of  300  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  per  acre.  This  was  on  a  sandy  soil 
w  hich  had  been  limed.  The  addition  of  the  phos¬ 
phorus  and  the  lime,  as  we  see,  practically  doubled 
the  growth  above  ground,  and  also  gave  a  very 
much  stronger  root. 

There  is  even  a  greater  difference  shown  at  Fig. 
334  with  the  wheat  plants.  Plant  No.  1  was  grown 
on  ordinary  soil.  Plant  No.  2  shows  where  a  crop 
of  green  manure  was  plowed  into  the  soil,  while  the 
plant  at  No.  3  shows  the  result  of  adding  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  We  see  from  this  one  effect  of  the  phos¬ 
phorus  is  to  make  a  great  increase  in  the  root 
production  of  plants.  This  causes  them  to  strike 
deeply  into  the  soil,  and  also  make  more  roots  in  the 
surface  soil  where  the  plant  does  most  of  its  feeding. 
This  not  only  gives  the  plant  a  better  chance  to 
feed,  but  by  producing  a  heavier  root  system  gives 
it  a  better  chance  to  get  through  a  drought.  And 
not  only  does  the  phosphorus  increase  the  size  of 
the  plant  and  its  root,  but  it  also  has  a  definite 
effect  upon  the  seed  or  berry.  At  Fig.  332  is  a 
picture  showing  this.  The  smaller  heads  at  the 
right  were  grown  on  soil  which  received  no  treat¬ 
ment  or  fertilizer,  while  at  the  left  the  wheat  was 
grown  where  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  were 
used  to  the  acre.  These  results  are  practically  sure 
to  appear  on  most  of  our  soils  when  a  fair  appli¬ 
cation  of  phosphorus  is  used.  The  phosphates  do 
not  injure  the  soil,  as  has  been  claimed  by  some 
people,  and  they  do  not  have  the  effect  of  burning 
out  the  organic  matter  as  is  often  claimed.  These 
things  have  been  clearly  shown  through  many  sound 
experiments,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  wherever  stable  manure  is  used  freely 
it  is  always  good  economy  to  add  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  phosphorus. 

How  to  Kill  Witch  Grass 

Mr.  Ormsbee  recently  stated  that  witch  or  quack 
grass  can  be  killed  by  plowing  and  seeding  thickly  to 
fodder  corn.  If  this  be  true  it  is  a  blessing,  but  how 
does  he  succeed  in  covering  the  corn  when  it  is  broad¬ 
cast?  Most  of  the  harrows  we  have  used  leave  part  of 
the  corn  on  top  of  the  ground.  E.  M. 

IIE  right  way  to  fight  any  weed  is  to  study  its 
habits  of  growth,  ascertain  its  weak  points, 
aud  then  attack  it  at  those  points.  Witch  grass  lias 
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several  such  points,  but  they  are  not  easily  reached 
by  cultivation,  aiid  I  would  as  soon  think  of  taming 
a  bear  by  scratching  its  back  with  a  currycomb  as 
of  conquering  this  weed  by  any  ordinary  cultiva¬ 
tion.  A  thorough,  frequent  and  persistent  cultiva¬ 
tion  will  control  it.  but  only  at  an  expense  for  time 
and  labor,  which  the  results  will  seldom  warrant. 
If  cultivation  must  be  the  method  employed,  the 
soil  should  be  loosened  with  a  fork,  and  the  roots 
carefully  removed  without  breaking,  and  the  best 
way  is  to  get  right  down  on  one’s  knees  and  use  his 
fingers.  It  is  seemingly  a  slow  and  laborious  pro¬ 
cess,  but  it  is  the  quickest  in  the  long  run.  Other 
approved  methods  are  to  cover  the  blades  deeply 
as  soon  as  they  appear,  or  to  uncover  the  roots  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  expose  them  to  the  sunlight. 
Severing  the  roots  as  in  ordinary  cultivation  ought 
never  to  be  practiced,  since  this  method  will  only 
check  its  growth  temporarily,  and  will  materially 
aid  it  in  extending  its  kingdom. 

Witch  grass  has  an  immense  root  system,  but  it 
is  very  shallow,  seldom  penetrating  to  a  depth  of 
more  than  two  inches.  Deep  planting  gives  it 
a  severe  check.  If  buried  to  a  depth  of  10 
or  12  inches  the  roots  will  send  blades  of  grass  to 
the  surface,  and  eventually  establish  a  root  system 
at  a  more  favorable  depth,  but  it  will  require  time 
and  favorable  conditions  to  do  this.  As  with  all 
other  plants,  the  leaves  support  the  roots  by  fur¬ 
nishing  them  with  food  in  the  form  of  starch,  which 
they  manufacture  from  the  carbon  they  extract  from 
the  air,  and  the  moisture  which  the  roots  furnish. 
Hence,  in  order  to  furnish  the  required  amount  of 
food,  the  leaves  must  have  an  ample  supply  of  air 


Alfalfa  jdant  on  right  lacked  lime  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate ;  plant  on  left  properl g  fed.  Fig.  333 

from  which  to  extract  the  carbon.  And  since  the 
transformation  of  the  carbon  is  accomplished  only 
in  the  light,  the  foliage  must  be  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  sunshine.  If,  now,  we  can  check  the 
development  of  the  leaves  by  a  deep  burial,  prevent 
the  foliage  from  gaining  access  to  air  and  light,  by 
the  interposition  of  a  more  vigorously  growing  plant, 
and  prevent  the  development  of  a  new  root  system 
by  filling  the  space  with  the  roots  of  some  other 
plant,  we  shall  surely  eradicate  the  witch  grass. 

This  sounds  well  in  theory,  and  it  works  equally 
well  in  practice,  the  requisites  being  a  deep  and 
thorough  plowing  and  the  securing  of  a  thick  and 
vigorous  crop.  The  ground  must  be  plowed  to  a 
depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  preferably  before  the 
Spring’s  growth  begins,  and  the  furrows  turned 
completely  over.  The  harrowing  must  be  light,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  roots  and  bring  them  to  the 
surface,  and  the  grain  sown  as  soon  as  the  season 
will  permit  of  growth,  in  order  that  it  may  get  a 
good  start  over  the  blades  of  witch  grass.  Any 
grain  may  be  used,  but  dent  corn,  from  its  rank, 
dense  growth,  will  do  the  work  the  best  of  any  with 
which  I  have  had  any  experience.  The  grain  is 
sown  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  214  bushels 
to  the  acre,  harrowed  lightly,  but  several  times,  and 
finished  with  a  heavy  roller.  There  will  be  many 
kernels  that  will  be  visible,  but  that  does  not  mat¬ 
ter.  In  a  field  of  wheat  there  are  many  kernels  that 
are  not  buried,  but  their  smaller  size  and  different 
color  renders  them  less  conspicuous.  But  the  roller 
will  place  the  seed  deep  enough  so  that  most  of  the 
kernels  will  germinate,  aud.  with  good  seed,  an 
ordinarily  moist  soil,  and  an  ordinarily  wet  season, 
a  dense  crop  of  cornstalks  will  result.  Of  course 
I  can  conceive  of  a  soil  and  a  season  so  dry  that 
the  crop  would  be  a  failure,  and.  consequently,  little 
harm  would  result  to  the  witch  grass,  but  I  have 
never  known  an  instance  of  the  kiud.  I  have  never 
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known  of  an  instance  in  .which  tin1  witch  grass  was 
not  killed  in  one  season,  provided  the  plowing  were 
properly  done  and  the  corn  sown  immediately.  But. 
in  case  there  should  be  dormant,  living  roots,  deep 
in  the  ground  the  following  Spring,  r  would  suggest 
that  the  land  be  disked,  sown  to  wheat,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  seeded  to  Timothy  and  clover. 

Bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not  advocating  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  corn  in  this  manner  as  an  economical  propo¬ 
sition.  It  will  bear  no  ears,  and  the  stalks  will  be 
weak  and  watery,  and  of  comparatively  little  nutri¬ 
tive  qualities.  More  than  this,  it  must  lie  harvested 
with  the  old-fashioned  hand  sickle,  an  implement 
which  practically  went  out  of  date  more  than  a 
generation  ago,  and  few  men  cam  be  hired  at  the 
present  time  who  are  skilful  enough  in  its  use  to 
be  able  to  cut  enough  silage  corn  sown  in  this  man¬ 
ner  to  pay  for  their  board  exclusive  of  wages.  But 
this  method  will  effectually  control  not  only  witch 
grass,  but  Canada  thistles,  wild  mustard,  poison  ivy 
and  even  blackberry  bushes. 

After  all,  witch  grass  is  not  the  worst  weed  in  tin* 
world.  It  has  various  important  commercial  uses. 
As  a  soil  binder  in  locations  liable  to  loss  by  erosion 
it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  grasses.  It  will  yield 
two  and  often  three  very  fair  crops  of  very  fair  hay, 
on  soil  so  poor  that  scarcely  any  other  economical 
crop  can  be  profitably  grown.  More  than  this,  its 
harvest  comes  at  the  slack  times  between  seeding 
and  haying,  aud  between  haying  and  grain  harvest¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  know  its  comparative  chemical  value, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  dairy  cow  will  thrive  better 
and  give  more  milk  upon  a  diet  of  early-cut  witch 
grass  than  upon  late-cut  Timothy.  Neither  do  I  know 
what  value  the  chemist  would  place  upon  the  feeding 
value  of  the  roots.  But  I  do  know  that  hogs,  if 
turned  into  a  field  of  witch  grass,  will  greedily  dig 
them  out  and  will  thrive  upon  them  as  long  as  a 
sufficient  supply  can  be  had.  And,  incidentally,  they 
will  effectually  rid  a  field  of  this  grass  if  given  an 
opportunity.  And  it  may  be  interesting  to  note,  in 
this  connection,  that  witch  grass  roots  have  some 
medicinal  value,  chiefly  as  a  diuretic,  and  that  the 
United  States  imports,  annually,  a  quantity  of  the 
dried  roots,  sufficient  in  value  to  pay  for  several 
good-sized  farms,  the  supply  coming  principally  from 
Holland.  Denmark  and  Belgium.  c.  o.  obmsbee. 

R.  N.-Y. — Henry,  in  “Feeds  and  Feeding,”  gives 
the  analysis  of  greeu  quack  grass  as  2.2  per  cent 
protein,  11.3  carbohydrates  and  (3.7  fat.  The  same 
authority  puts  green  Timothy  at  1.5  protein,  19.3 
carbohydrates  and  G.6  fat. 

The  Mosquito  Pest 

THE  mosquito  pest  is  very  bad  this  year  in  many 
localities.  Some  people  feel  discouraged.  They 
have  drained  swamps  and  puddles  and  cleaned  up 
stagnant  water,  and  still  the  mosquitoes  come  in 
swarms.  The  scientists  claim  that  mosquitoes  can¬ 
not  breed  except  in  stagnant  water — and  they  are 
right.  Where,  then,  do  these  pests  come  from,  when 


Root  development  increased  by  available  plant  food, 
t.  untreated  soil;  2,  soil  received  green  manure; 

3,  result  of  acid  phosphate.  Fig.  33.'/ 

the  puddles  aud  ponds  and  swamps  have  been 
drained?  It  is  more  than  an  even  chance  that 
around  most  farmhouses  there  will  be  found  a  dozen 
tin  cans,  'buckets  or  dishes  partly  tilled  with  water. 
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Sometimes  the  children  play  with,  them, 
or  the  cans  are  left  out  of  sight  and 
partly  filled  by  rain.  They  all  make 
breeding  places  for  mosquitoes,  and  half 
a  dozen  old  tin  cans  exposed  in  this  way 
will  provide  enough  of  these  pests  to 
torture  three  families.  "We  believe  many 
a  man  has  done  large  work  at  draining 
ponds  and  puddles  and  still  suffered  be¬ 
cause  he  left  the  tin  cans  and  buckets 
partly  filled  with  water. 


Alfalfa  Sown  in  Standing  Corn 

I  have  a  field  in  corn  which  I  desire 
to  sow  to  Alfalfa.  This  is  a  clay  soil 
and  in  the  Spring  of  191S  was  limed, 
manured,  acid  phosphate  applied  and 
planted  to  corn.  This  Spring,  1919,  it 
was  manured  and  again  slanted  to  corn. 
Would  I  be  likely  to  get  a  stand  by  sow¬ 
ing  in  the  standing  corn?  If  so,  when 
and  how?  J. 

Washington  Co.,  O. 

One’s  success  in  seeding  Alfalfa  in 
corn  at  the  last  cultivation  depends 
largely  upon  the  seasonal  conditions  and 
character  of  the  soil,  In  a  very  droughty 
July  and  August  one  is  quite  likely  to 
fail.  A  soil  well  supplied  with  organic 
matter  will  be  much  more  likely  to  give 
success  than  one  deficien  in  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
makes  such  seedings  every  year,  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  getting  a  good  stand  about  three 
years  out  of  five.  The  earlier  in  July 
the  seeding  can  be  made  the  better. 
Broadcast  the  seed  just  ahead  of  the 
cultivator.  Cultivate  shallow. 

C.  G.  WILLIAMS. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  unwise  to 
try  seeding  Alfalfa  in  the  corn.  The 
seeding  would  have  to  be  done  after  the 
last  cultivation  of  the  corn,  when  here 
in  the  Middle  West  dry  weather  is  the 
rule.  The  corn  shades  too  much  and 
takes  up  the  moisture,  and  the  Alfalfa 
would  not  root  deep  enough  to  withstand 
the  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  Winter, 
and  a  poor  stand  of  anything  is  poor 
business.  It  would  be  better  to  prepare 
the  ground  in  the  Spring,  getting  a  good 
seed  bed  ;  then  let  it  lie  until  the  weeds 
sprouted.  Harrow  and  destroy  the 
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weeds,  then  sow  the  Alfalfa,  giving  it  a 
chance  to  start  free  of  weeds. 

Indiana.  lewis  g.  cowing. 

This  method  succeeds  about  once  out  of 
three  times,  and  we  therefore  do  not  rec¬ 
ommend  it.  There  are  two  very  serious 
drawbacks  to  it :  First,  our  country  here 
is  usually  subject  to  drought  at  the  time 
when  you  would  naturally  sow  the  Al¬ 
falfa  in  this  corn.  Second,  the  corn 
shades  the  young  Alfalfa  so  much  that  it 
allows  it  to  make  entirely  too  little 
growth  before  Winter  comes.  I  advise 
you  to  Wait  until  next  Spring  and  then 
sow  it,  using  beardless  barley  as  a  nurse 
crop.  CIIAS.  b.  wing. 

Ohio. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  attempt  seeding  Alfalfa  in  Ohio  or 
elsewhere  in  the  East  between  rows  of 
corn.  The  conditions  which  the  Ohio 
farmer  has  provided  are  all  that  could  be 
expected  to  produce  a  good  stand,  if  such 
could  be  secured.  There  are  possible  cir¬ 
cumstances.  very  favorable  season.  Fall 
and  Winter,  and  with  well-drained  soil, 
inocula  ed  and  well  supplied  with  ele¬ 
ments  ol  fertility,  which  would  make  crop 
at  this  time  of  seeding  successful.  How¬ 
ever.  'ersonally.  I  would  not  recommend 
the  p  actice  unless  it  has  succeeded  in 
this  inquirer's  neighborhood  under  equally 
or  less  favorable  circumstances.  Perhaps 
the  writer  would  follow  this  plan :  Sow 
rye  or  rye  and  Hairy  vetch  between  the 
rows  of  corn.  Plow  when  the  cover  crop 
has  attained  some  growth,  perhaps  in 
early  May.  Work  the  soil  down  well  and 
harrow  once  or  twice  each  week  until 
early  July,  and  seed.  It  is  essential  that 
the  soil  be  well  packed,  and  perhaps  a 
“culti-packer”  or  corrugated  roller  is  an 
ideal  tool  to  be  put  on  the  field  before 
and  after  seeding.  It  is  generally  advis¬ 
able  to  cut  up  the  green  crop  by  using 
the  disk  before  plowing  under.  j. 

Ohio. 


An  Effective  Grasshopper  Poison 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  B.  N.-Y. 
appeared  the  formula  for  the  poison  bran 
mash,  flavored  with  lemons  and  oranges, 
which  did  such  good  work  in  exterminat¬ 
ing  the  grasshopper  from  Kansas.  This 
mixture  is  undoubtedly  effective,  but  is 
much  more  expensive  than  the  bait  given 
below,  and  which  is  now  doing  for  North¬ 
ern  Michigan  what  the  bran  bait  did  for 
Kansas. 

Into  a  bushel  of  screened  sawdust  mix 
dry  one  pound  of  dry  arsenic.  Paris  green 
or  London  purple.  Into  a  pail  of  water 
mix  one  pound  of  salt  and  one  cup  of 
molasses  or  other  sweetening.  Mix  the 
two  mixtures  together  and  add  enough 
additional  water  to  make  a  wet  mash. 
Spread  this  thinly,  using  about  a  bushel 
to  the  acre  in  the  grasshopper  infested 
area.  Sow  as  if  scattering  grain.  The 
hoppers  are  attracted  by  the  salt  and 
molasses  and  will  eat  the  sawdust  with 
these  attractions,  and  the  poison  on  it. 
After  the  first  day  or  so  dead  hoppers 
will  be  found  all  over  the  area  sowed. 
Sow  in  the  evening,  so  that  the  bait  will 
he  fresh  in  the  morning  when  the  hop¬ 
pers  begin  to  feed. 

This  mixture  is  much  cheaper  than  to 
use  bran,  oranges  and  lemons,  as  the 
sawdust  can  be  had  free.  In  several 
counties  of  Michigan  a  campaign  is  now 
being  waged  against  the  hoppers  with 
this  bait.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Farm 
Bureaus  and  County  Agents.  The 
County  Boards  of  Supervisors  are  help¬ 
ing  to  fight  the  scourge,  and  appropria¬ 
tions  of  more  than  $1,000  have  been 
made  in  several  counties  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  white  arsenic  for  this  purpose. 
Farmers  who  have  not  previously  been 
interested  in  the  Farm  Bureau  work  are 
being  drawn  in  on  this  grasshopper  cam¬ 
paign,  and  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
are  saving  their  oats,  beans  and  seed¬ 
ings.  where  last  year  they  were  lost,  due 
to  the  depredations  of  the  hoppers. 
When  the  sceptics  become  the  boosters 
there  must  be  something  to  this  sawdust 
poison  bait  method  of^  combating  the 
grasshoppers,  and  that  is  what  is  now 
taking  place.  We  know  in  Northern 
Michigan  that  the  hoppers  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  this  method.  So  we  will  never 
lose  another  crop  when  we  can  buy  poi¬ 
son  to  protect  it.  J.  L.  K. 

Beulah,  Mich. 


Ridding  Fruit  of  Pests 

On  page  11)38  I  note  inquiry,  “How 
can  one  prevent  robins  from  eating  straw¬ 
berries”  ;  also  comments  on  same.  Around 
here  they  are  bad  on  cherries  and  rasp¬ 
berries.  T  have  noticed  this  fact  for  last 
number  of  years.  Cherries  are  apt  to 
get  wormy.  They  use  sprays  to  prevent 
it.  Soon  after  spraying  the  birds  emi¬ 
grate.  probably  because  there  are  no 
worms  for  them.  When  cherries  were 
half  grown  there  were  hundreds  of  robins 
other  birds  on  my  premises.  I  have 
seen  a  robin,  bluejay  or  catbird  on 
premises  in  last  two  weeks.  I  did 
spray  mv  cherries — and  have  none, 
except  what  I  purchased  from  a  man  that 
did  spray,  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  The 
striped  gopher  was  bad  on  my  strawber¬ 
ries.  I  used  sweet  corn  soaked  in  strych¬ 
nine.  It  was  very  effective.  I  planted 
2  lbs.  pie  pumpkin  seed  in  my  corn.  They 
came  nicely.  In  two  weeks  there  was 
scarcely  a  hill  left.  I  have  laid  it  to 
woodchucks.  They  were  gone,  root  and 
branch,  but  worms  and  bugs  were  not 
the  robbers.  Another  small  patch,  50  or 
GO  hills,  near  the  house  was  not  molested. 

Illinois.  S.  E.  halt.. 
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old  or  new,  whole 
or  torn,  from  a  kom-\, 
less  hemp  to  a  cotton 
grain ba3,  without  tip¬ 
ping  or  tearing.  Posi-  , 
iive  grip.  Sustains  up' 
to  200 lbs.,  clear  of  floor  - 
Bag  cannot  sag  or  wrinkle.X 
Adjustable t  o  long  or  short  l 
bags  bysimplysliding  inainl 
standard.  Self  -  fccdmgl 
hopper  prevents  spilling. ' 

'  Sold  with  or  without  L 
standard.Madeof  liigh-1 
ly  tempered  steel.l 
enameled.  No  wood  l 
to  rot.  Ruct  proof.  I 
Hopper  17J  -  in. 
across.  Thou-  L 
sands  now  ini 
use.  Pays  fori 
itself  quick-f 
ly.  Ship¬ 
ping' 


Holder 
lth  Stand 


—  ■  p  *  a*  t 

weight  18-lbs.  Sold  through  dealers, 
\  agents  or  direct  from  factory,  the 
^  Quickest  way  for  you,  Write  today  for 
k  price  and  circular.  Save  yourself 
bother  and  money  NOW • 

20tb  CEKTMRY  BAG  HOLDER  CO. 

707  E.  Wootibridge 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Inspected  and  Registered 

BY  THE 


=  Michigan  Crop  Improvement  Association  = 

“  Ask  your  dealer  or  county  agent,  If  he  “ 
“  can't  help  you  get  inspected  seed,  write  — 
“  for  list  of  growers,  quoting  prices  on  ” 
—  bushels  or  car  lots,  to  the  Ass’n  See’y  — 

“  J.  W.  Nicelson,  East  Lansing,  Michigan  — 
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ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  seeding 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard — the  best  that  was  to  bo 
had.  The  catalog  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  ‘‘Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  grown  seed,  in¬ 
cluding  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
“Dakota  30,"  which  rivals  the  Grimm  Itself. 
pOliiil  HI  CHI  PH  Next  to  Hansen’s  Siberian, 
UlfllHM  MLiHLrH  the  greatest  variety  grown 
in  Aaserica.  We  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

Sample  and  prices  on  request. 

Wing  Seed  Co..  Box  223  Mechanicsburg,  O. 
The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Pricer . 


VETCH 


16%  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

STRAIGHT  CAR  LOADS 
Also  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potash 


and 


Mixed  Fertilizers 

Largest  shippers  in  middle  west 
Write  ns  for  prices 

EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  CANTON,  OHIO,  Dept.  R 


Grass  and  Field  iked 
Specialises 


ft)  before  buying 

vimr/int££i>  Seeds 


ALSIKE  and  TIMOTIIY  Mixed-Best  and  Cheapest  Seeding  known. 
A  wonderful  bargain.  Better  than  Timothy  for  hay  and  pasture. 
Got  our  free  samples  and  special  prices  to-day.  Wo  guarantee 
to  save  you  money  on  all  grays  and  field  seeds  and  we  guar¬ 
antee  quality.  Write  for  samples  *  ^d  prices  to-day — SURE. 

DAVE  PECK  SEED  CO.  -Dept.  17  EVANSVILLE.  1ND. 


Pot  Grown  &  Layer 

PLANTS  of  tbe  Howard 
Strawberry,  il  lias  produced 
:»t  the  rate  ot  17.000  qts.  per 
•  ere  this  season.  Erwkiii  Park 
Everbearing  It  anp  berry 
three  times  as  productive  its 
St.  Regis.  Send  for  Price  List. 

C.  S.  PRATT  -  ATHOL,  MASS. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CAULIFLOWER,  CAHKAGF..  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  CELERY, 
KALE,  PARSLEY,  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB  PLANTS. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Runner  and  Pot-grown 
plants  that  will  tear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  iuspbf.ii. 
BT,  IU,ACKBEBH’’.<iOOSF,REItHY.rt  KlUNT.flKAPE  ri.ANTS, 
PIIUIT  ANI>  ORNAMENTAL  TKKKH,  Sll  HUBS.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  Now  York 


|  BUY  ROSEN  RYE  | 

=  Developed  and  Grown  in  Michigan  E 

=  BUT  REMEMBER  = 

1  Rye  Cross-Fertilizes  | 

=  So  get  pure  Rosen  Rye  = 

AND  = 

I  RED  ROCK  WHEAT  I 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

Golden  Self-bloaehing  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen, 
Giant  Pascal,  50c  per  100:  300fbr$l;  500.  SI  .50;  *2  50 
per  1,000.  Cabbage.  S2  per  1,000.  Celery,  5,000  for  S10. 
—  Prepaid.  List  free.  W.  S.  FORD  &  SON,  Hartly,  Delaware 


A  Yr  Aenaran-iiQ  Rnnlo  For  quick  results.  $2.501mn- 
i+-ir.  Asparagus  nOOlS  died;  *U2  thousand,  by  ex¬ 
press.  HARItY  L.  SQUIRES.  (jooD  Ground,  New  York 


ARRISONS’  NURSERIE 

Fruit  Trees  Budded  from  Bearing  Orchards, 
reach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  quince, 
*rrape-vines,  strawberry  plants,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  evergreens  and  shade  trees. 

Catalog  free.  box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


Crimson  Clover  High  Test  Seed 

11.70  Bush.  Bag  in.  LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Oeorgelown,  Delaware 

For  Sale-  LonglslandSEEDGORN  EARlY 


—  J.  CODDINGTON, 


WHITE  DENT 

Glen  Head,  L.  I. 


AND  RYE.  Our 

tall  growing 
t  r  a  i  n  rye  and 
true  llairy  or 
Winter  Vetch 
seed  as  we  sow  it. 
Heady  for  shipment  in  about  ten  days.  Great  stuff 
for  pasture,  manure  or  seed.  Use  our  lnoculator  on 
all  legumes.  Get  free  book  on  Inoculation.  Expect 
to  harvest  100  bu.  White  Sweet  Clover  seed.  We 
know  they  are  right  as  we  grew  them. 

JACOB  McQUEEN,  Baltic,  Ohio 


Apple  BARRELS 

oughly  seasoned  material.  llOBT.  U1I 


Standard  size.  All 
Elm  hoops.  Thor- 
(III, LIES,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


.  Get  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm- 
Kinrlor  Tulin  A  eragents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

DIIIMCI  I  WIIIC  thEO  DURT  8  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 
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1  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  D.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  H 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

3  For  sala  by  — 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

^iiiiiiiiiimiiimimimimmimmmmin 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Three-horse  Equalizer 

Would  you  give  a  plan  for  making  a 
treble  tree  in  order  to  use  three  horses  in 
a  binder?  It  seems  in  all  the  plans  I 
have  seen  that  the  tongue  o,f  the  binder  is 
in  the  way  of  the  second  horse.  Is  there 
any  way  of  overcoming  this?  L.  G.  z. 

Grafton,  W.  Va. 

The  difficulty  that  you  speak  of  is  a 
very  common  one,  and  the  ordinary  ar¬ 
rangement  is  to  attach  the  tliree-horse 
evener  to  an  offset  on  the  pole,  which 
makes  the  tongue  of  the  implement  more 
centrally  located,  but  still  not  entirely 
removing  the  trouble.  If  an  attempt  is 
made  to  make  this  offset  too  great  it  re¬ 
sults  in  side  draft,  which  may  be  as  bad 
as.  or  worse  than  the  crowding  caused 
by  the  position  of  the  pole.  On  hot, 
heavy  work  like  grain  binding,  the  team 
should  be  given  every  consideration  pos¬ 
sible. 

Eveners  arranged  as  in  the  sketch  may 
be  of  help  to  you.  As  shown,  the  set  is 
rigged  for  a  left-hand  binder,  and  in  local¬ 
ities  where  the  right-hand  binder  is  used 
the  position  should  be  reversed.  The 
pieces  “A”  and  “B”  are  each  30  in.  long 
from  center  to  center  of* end  holes.  The 
large  end  of  “A”  is  bolted  to  the  center 
of  “B”  by  a  single  bolt,  so  that  it  is  free 
to  swing,'  and  “B”  is  bolted  to  the  pole 
in  the  same  manner.  Nine  inches,  or  one- 
fourth  of  its  length  from  the  point  of  its 
attachment  to  “B,”  “A"  is  attached  to 


THREf  H0R5E 
EQUALIZER 


Size  of  Pulley 

I  have  a  five-horsepower  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  The  regular  speed  is  375  r.p.m.  I 
made  it  go  500  r.p.m.  I  have  a  saw 
table  with  a  30-in.  saw,  and  the  pulley 
on  the  mandrel  is  4  in.  in  diameter.  I 
have  also  a  silage  blower  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  go  000  to  800  r.  p.m.  The  pulley 
on  the  silage  blower  is  10  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter.  What  size  pulley  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  regular  speed  needed  for  the 
saw  table  and  silage  blower?  At  pr.esent 
I  have  a  20-in.  pulley  on  my  engine  and 
I  was  told  that  it  is  too  big  for  my  work. 

Monticello,  N.  Y.  R.  c. 

A-  arranged,  your  engine  would  drive 
/our  silage  cutter  at  1,000  r.p.m.  and 
the  saw  at  2.500  r.p.m..  both  of  which 
speeds  are  excessive.  Two  courses  are 
open  to  you  ;  the  speed  of  the  engine  may 
l>e  reduced  or  the  engine  belt  pulley  may 
be  changed  to  one  of  smaller  diameter. 
In  addition  to  this  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  change  tin1  pulley  on  the  saw 
mandrel  to  one  of  larger  size,  and  this  it 
is  desirable  to  do  for  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons.  The  pulley  as  it  now  stands  is  too 
small.  The  belt,  unless  drawn  up  ex¬ 
cessively  tight,  does  not  get  grip  enough 
upon  it  to  drive  a  20-in.  saw  without 
slipping,  and  this  tight  running,  together 
with  the  slipping  and  the  fact  that  it 
must  be  bent  so  sharply  in  going  around 
so  small  a  pulley,  soon  destroys  a  belt. 

The  first  plan,  that  of  reducing  the  en¬ 
gine  speed,  I  would  consider  the  best. 
Every  farm  engine  put  out  by  a  manu¬ 
facturer  is  designed  to  run  at  a  certain 
speed,  and  while  its  power  may  be  in¬ 
creased  somewhat  by  increasing  this 
speed,  it  is  seldom  done  so  economically. 
An  increase  of  speed  much  in  excess  of 
that  at  which  the  engine  is  rated  destroys 
its  balance,  overloads  its  bearings  and 


materially  shortens  its  useful  and  econom¬ 
ical  life.  If  the  engine  were  readjusted 
to  run  at  its  rated  speed  of  375  r.p.m.  it 
would  drive  the  silage  cutter  with  its  10- 
in.  pulley  at  750  r.p.m.,  which  would  be 
within  the  limit  set  for  it.  The,  saw 
pulley  could  either  be  replaced  by  one  7*4 
in.  in  diameter  or  built  up  to  this  size". 
This  would  give  a  better  belt  grip,  and  for 
the-  other  reasons  outlined  would  be  de¬ 
sirable.  With  a  30-in.  saw  this  would 
give  a  rim  speed  of  about  7,500  ft.  per 
minute. 

As  an  alternative  the  speed  of  the  en¬ 
gine  might  be  left  unchanged,  substituting 
a  14-in.  belt  pulley  for  the  present  one  of 
20  in.  This  arrangement  would  drive  the 
silage  cutter  at  700  r.p.m..  and  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  7-in.  pulley  on  the  saw  this  would 
be  driven  at  1,000  r.  p.m..  the  same  as  in 
the  other  case.  It  is  understood  that  both 
the  saw  rig  and  the  silage  cutter  are 
portable  and  will  be  moved  about  from 
place  to  place,  otherwise  a  countershaft 
could  be  arranged  to  drive  them  at  the 
required  speeds.  r.  h.  S. 


Diagram  of  Three-horse  Evener 

the  pole  of  the  binder  by  the  use  of  a  Va¬ 
in.  rod  and  staple  as  shown.  The  eveners 
are  held  in  their  proper  position  by  a 
strap  of  iron  passing  over  them,  and  bolt¬ 
ed  to  the  pole  at  each  end.  This  serves  as 
a  guide.  An  ordinary  two-horse  evener, 
32  to  36  in.  long,  is  used  on  the  small  end 
of  “B,”  while  a  singletree  is  all  that  is 
needed  at  “A.” 

The  lengths  as  given  need  not  necessar¬ 
ily  be  used,  but  longer  or  shorter  eveners 
used  as  the  work  seems  to  require,  simply 
keeping  the  proportions  the  same.  That 
is,  “A”  and  “B”  should  be  the  same 
length  ;  “A”  should  be  attached  to  “B"  at 
the  middle  point  of  “B.”  and  should  be 
attached  to  the  pole  by  menus  of  the  iron 
rod  at  one-fourth  of  its  length  distant 
from  the  point  of  its  attachment  to  “B.” 
The  members  of  the  set  should  be  bolted 
or  riveted  at  the  ends  as  indicated  to  pre¬ 
vent  splitting.  The  lower  part  of  the 
sketch  shows  the  position  taken  by  the 
set  when  one  horse  gets  ahead  of  the 
others,  and  shows  the  construction  a  little 
more  clearly  than  is  possible  to  do  in  the 
upper  part,  where  “A”  is  directly  over 
“B."  R.  it.  s. 


Raising  Water  to  House 

On  a  farm  that  I  own  a  stream  of  pure 
water  runs  100  yards  from  the  house  and 
200  yards  from  the  barn.  The  house  and 
barn  are  about  10  ft.  above  the  stream 
level.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be 
the  most  economical  and  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  of  providing  a  water  supply  for 
the  house  and  barn?  c.  L.  D. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Judging  from  the  facts  submitted  I 
would  say  that  probably  a  ram  properly 
installed  at  the  stream  would  be  the  best 
method  of  getting  water  to  the  buildings 
It  could  be  arranged  to  pump  water  to 
a  small  attic  tank  in  the  house,  and  the 
overflow  piped  to  the  barn,  the  surplus 
from  the  barn  being  allowed  to  escape 
and  the  ram  left  working  coutinuouslv. 
In  this  way  fresh  water  would  always  bt 
assured  for  drinking  purposes  at  the 
house.  If  more  pressure  is  needed  than 
could  be  secured  in  this  way  the  ram 
could  be  arranged  to  charge  a  pressure 
tank  or  an  elevated  storage  tank  could 
be  used,  either  method  giving  the  pres 
sure  desired.  If  the  stream  furnishes 
water  enough  and  has  suffieient  fall,  a 
water  wheel  could  be  put  in.  which,  in 
addition  to  pumping  the  water,  would 
light  the  buildings  as  well.  r.  h.  s. 


Centrifugal  Force  and  Wheels 

Which  way  does  a  car  lean  in  going 
around  a  turn?  On  which  wheels  does 
the  weight  of  the  car  lean  in  going  around 
a  turn?  If  a  wheel  breaks  in  going 
around  a  turn,  which  wheel  would  break 
first,  an  inside  wheel  or  an  outside  wheel? 
Which  way  does  the  car  swav?  n.  R. 

Phillipsport,  N.  Y. 

Newton  stated  a  long  time  ago  that 
“every  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest 
or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line 
unless  compelled  to  change  that  state  In 
an  external  force.”  Although  automo¬ 
biles  were  not  known  in  Newton’s  time, 
they  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  In 
going  around  a  corner  two  forces  act  upon 
the  car — its  momentum  or  the  engine 
power,  or  both  together,  tending  to  drive 
it  forward  in  a  straight  line,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  force  exerted  by  the  action 
of  the  steering  wheel  is  tending  to  change 
its  direction.  As  the  forward  wheels  are 
turned  by  the  steering  wheel  they  engage 
the  ground  at  an  angle  to  the  line  of  mo¬ 
tion.  and  the  car  is  guided  around  a  curve 
more  or  less  sharp,  depending  upon  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  the  steering  wheel  is  turned 
At  .the  same  time,  though,  the  whole  car 
is  striving  to  continue  straight  ahead  in 
obedience  to  Newton’s  law.  and  the  result 
is  an  overturning  force  tending  to  turn 
the  car  over  to  the  outside  of  the  curve. 
The  same  force  makes  drops  of  water  flv 
from  the  grindstone  or  mud  from  the  re¬ 
volving  wagon  wheel,  and  uo  one  ever 
saw  it.  fly  toward  the  center  in  either 
case.  It  is  called  centrifugal  force,  and 
is  really  due  to  the  resistance  offered  by 
a  moving  body  to  having  its  direction 
changed.  Its  effect  is  increased  bv  speed, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  car,  if  the  turn  is 
taken  rapidly  enough,  it  will  “skid”  or 
slide  on  the  road  toward  the  outside  of 
the  curve  and  possibly  overturn,  the  over¬ 
turning  being  toward  the  outside  and  over 
the  outside  wheels  as  a  hinge  or  fulcrum. 
Roadways  and  railroads  seek  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  this  force  by  puttiug  the  out¬ 
side  rail  or  road  surface  higher  than  the 
inner.  As  stated,  if  overturning  takes 
place  it  will  be  upon  the  two  outer  wheels 
ns  a  fulcrum,  and  the  greatest  weight 
will  naturally  fall  upon  them,  although  in 
the  case  of  an  auto  the  springs  under 
neath  the  body  equalize  the  load  some 
what,  't  his  effect  can  be  noted  in  an 
vehicle  driven  rapidly  around  a  corner 
the  tendency  being  to  fly  outward  from 
the  center,  the  vehicle  never  tipping  uo 
on  the  inner  two  wheels.  A  little  obser 
ration  will  prove  this  true.  r.  ii.  s 


^  ks,  my  brother  was  slightly  wounded 
in  France.  We  had  a  letter  from  the  iv<*- 
imwital  surgeon."  “Where  was  he  wound 
ed?  “We  were  not  quite  sure.  Tin 
surgeon  mentioned  the  place,  but  we  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  an  anatomical 
phrase  or  a  French  village.” — Melbourne 
Australasian. 


The  Pipeless  Furnace 
Guaranteed  by  Bond 

The  Williamson  is  Guaranteed  by  Bond 

— The  liberal  bond  backed  by  this  million- 
dollar  company  guarantees  the  Williamson  to 
heat  your  home  to  an  average  temperature  of 
70  degrees,  or  money  back.  The  firepot  is 
guaranteed  for  five  years. 

The  Williamson  Pays  for  Itself — Its 
scientific  design,  the  result  of  thirty  years’ 
experience,  insures  uniform  heat  throughout 
the  house  with  minimum  consumption  of 
fuel.  Will  burn  coal,  coke,  wood,  lignite  or 
gas.  Pays  for  itself  through  fuel-saving. 

The  Williamson  is  Easily  Installed— No 
floor  or  partitions  to  tear  out.  Only  one 
opening  in  the  floor  required.  No  pipes 
to  bother  with. 

The  Williamson  Gives  More  Heat — The 

recirculating  air  system  and  four-inch  in¬ 
sulated  cold-air  jacket  sends  the  maximum 
of  heat  into  the  house.  Only  enough  warmth 
is  retained  in  the  basement  to  keep  water 
pipes,  fruits  and  vegetables  from  freezing.  ^  v 

Let  the  Williamson  engineers  show  you  the  most  ' 


economical  way  to  heat  your  home.  Send  for  , 
free  information  blank  and  also  receive  free,  . 
illustrated  copy  of  “  Comfort  at  Low  Cost,” 
a  remarkably  informative  book  on  /  , 


home  heating. 

The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 


A 


ine  vvimamson  neater  lo.  /  X 

495  West  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio /.  CA 6  S  op'  y' 


Makers  of  the  Famous  Williamson  Sj&F 

UNDERFEED  Furnace  V 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 


0.  W.  Ingersoll,  24a  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


K  CHAMPION  DIGGERS 


Are  the  Leaders  Everywhere.” 

Our  machines  are  designed 
and  built  to  meet 
all  conditions  under 
which  they  may  be 
worked.  They  em 
body  every  point  of 
construction  which  insures  freedom  from 
breakdowns,  costly  waits  and  expensive  repair 
bills.  Save*  time  in  harvesting  and  saves 
money  on  your  crop  of  potatoes. 

H  n  Make  inquiry.  Write  today  for  our 

rncc  descriptive  literature,  etc. 

giving  particulars  of  the  O.  K.  Champion  Line. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

151  Chicago  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana 


LIGHT- STRONG -BIG  CAPACITY 


It  will  soon  pay  for  itself,  Mr.  Threshennan.  It  will  serve  you  faithfully. 

,  Don’t  invest  in  one  of  the  bridge-breakers,  the  kind  that  cost  so  much  to  haul  and 
^operate.  Figure  on  a  Gray  and  compare  the  big  saving  in  first  cost.  You’ll  get 
the  same  capacity  and  durability  in  a  lighter  machine  if  you  buy  one  of  our 


Gray  Threshers 
Gray  Horse  Powers 
Gray  Saw  Machines 

Gray  Ensilage  Cutters  _ a 

Gray  Gasoline  Engines  Jt>s  free 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  Inc., 


THRESHERS 


73  years  of  experience  stand  back  of  them.  We 
are  known  from  coast  to  coast.  Gray  Thresh¬ 
ers  are  famous  for  durability,  simplicity,  accessi¬ 
bility,  few  parts,  uniform  threshing,  low  repair 
cost,  easy  transportation,  great  strength,  and  low  first  cost. 
We  make  many  sizes  for  the  farmer’s  private  use  or  for  con¬ 


tracting  Tlireshermen.  Send  postal  now  for  our  Catalog, 

Poultney,  Vt* 


Rr»x  M 
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Hf  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


July  26,  1010 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Fighting  Against  Odds 

The  story  of  the  Maryland  profiteer  is 
ho  fake,  for  here  are  two  who  are  still 
in  the  "Slough  of  Despond.”  We  are 
turning  every  corner  to  develop  a  flock 
of  1.000  layers,  and  find  more  ways  to 
spend  a  dollar  than  $5  will  cover.  So 
you  see  u'e  know  what,  the  “Profiteer” 
ran  up  against.  Poor  management? 
Well,  perhaps.  But  I  should  like  to 
have  those  who  claim  "mismanagement” 
take  the  same  chances  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  for  the  same  period  of  time,  and 
tee  how  far  wrong  the  “Profiteer”  was. 

Maryland.  •  \  .  M.  b.  b. 


Scientific  Food  Values 

1  am  thankful  you  are  bringing  up 
the  matter  of  milk  over  the  name  of*  an 
outstanding  man  in  the  laboratory.  In 
science  no  one  knows  apart  from  the 
experimental  worker ;  the  rest  of  us  are 
merely  composition  writers,  and  also, 
much  of  the  newspaper  stuff  on  food 
values  is  "cheap  talk.”  I  should  say 
that  .scientific  talk  without  scientific 
terms  upon  the  physiological  effect  of 
the  different  foods  in  common  use  would 
be  of  great  help  in  the  farm  home,  as 
applied  to  humans,  I  mean.  You  are 
always  on  the  food  job  for  plants  and 
animals ;  it  is  our  turn  now.  a.  h.  b. 


Farmer’s  Wages 

Hay  is  a  big  crop  here  in  the  North 
this  season  .  Haying  help  is  reported  to 
be  asking  from  $5  to  $S  per  day  and 
board.  How  the  farmers  can  afford  to, 
pay  it  io  more  than  I  can  see.  for  with 
the  bountiful  crop  I  would  expect  lower 
prices.  Then  they  tell  about  the  farmer 
profiteering,  a  letter  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers  today  referring  to  him  as  receiv¬ 
ing  plumber's  wages.  Why  shouldn't  he 
receive  plumber's  wages,  or  better? 
Doesn’t  it  take  just  as  much  knowledge, 
skill  and  preparation  and  isn't  there  just 
as  big  an  element  of  risk  and  as  much 
capital  invested  in  farming  as  there  is 
in  plumbing,  both  being  carried  on  suc¬ 
cessfully?  Such  statements  ought  to  be 
suppressed  if  possible,  or  at  least  have 
their  falseness  pointed  out.  so  that  they 
would  boomerang.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  see  the  farmer  come  into  his 
own.  and  be  permitted  returns  commen¬ 
surate  with  his  service — a  real  producer 
of  human  necessities.  K.  H. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  and  the  City  Press 

Enclosed  find  clipping  from  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Journal,  just  to  show  the  atti¬ 
tude  taken  toward  the  farmers  by  the 
daily  prese.  Does  the  editor  see  any 
chance  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  that 
dollar  as  long  as  the  city  press  continues 
to  rant  in  this  way  about  the  farmers? 

Connecticut.  E.  M.  c. 

Part  of  this  clipping  reads  as  follows: 

“The  farmers  are  fighting  strenuously 
for  thjs  repeal,  and  in  their  selfishness 
they  have  no  thought  of  anything  but 
themselves.  Before  the  time  of  high  prices 
and  great  demands  for  farm  produce  and 
before  the  era  of  farm  credits,  the  agri¬ 
culturists  had  a  hard  row.  They  asked 
for  and  received  much  consideration. 
When  the  war  came  prices  shot  up  and 
they  made  fortunes,  but  they  still  think 
they  ought  to  be  pampered  and  favored 
as  they  were  before.” 

Yes,  we  do !  We  think  these  articleo 
will,  in  the  end.  help  us.  Sooner  or  later 
they  will  convince  the  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers  that  they  have  got  to  get.  together 
and  stop  this  silly  business  of  letting  the 
politicians  and  handlers  do  the  work  for 
us.  It  will  need  this  tery  ranting,  and  a 
lot  of  it,  to  make  our  farmers  realize  the 
truth.  If  they  are  to  get  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  present  methods  of  distribution 
they  must  work  it  out  themselves.  All 
things  are  possible  to  farmers  whenever 
they  conclude  to  get  together  and  do  busi¬ 
ness. 


The  Hired  Man  Question  Again 

On  page  1024  I  note  what  a  "Hired 
Man”  says  about  the  square  deal.  I 
conclude  it  is  a  personal  experience,  and 
hope  it  is  an  exceptional  case.  I  have 
been  a  hired  man  myself,  and  have  never 
had  such  an  experience  :  have  been  hiring 
more  or  less  help  for  40  years,  and  have 
always  made  the  help  members  of  the 
family.  They  had  as  good  as  there  was. 
and  if  there  was  any  difference,  better,  and 
they  were  almost  invariably  good  men. 
Whether  it  was  the  treatment  they  re¬ 
ceived  or  that  we  were  fortunate  in  the 
selection  of  our  help.  I  cannot  say.  I 
agree  with  “Hired  Man”  that  such  treat¬ 
ment  as  he  speaks  of  does  not  tend  to 
keep  men  on  the  farm,  or  build  up  the 
morale  of  the  workers.  We  have  little 
reason  to  feel  above  our  fellows,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  make  better  men  and 
women,  which  is  our  main  object  in  life1. 


the  success  of  the  farm  or  factory  being 
merely  incidental,  we  must  use  them 
white,  make  them  our  friends,  and  con¬ 
sult  with  them  about  the  work.  I  have 
pursued  this  course  for  years,  and  have 
found  that  it  paid,  not  only  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  in  better  elations  between 
man  and  man.  w.  ir.  kirk. 

St.  Lawrence  Co..  N.  Y. 


The  Farmers’  Union  of  Maine 

This  is  an  organization  of  farmers  and 
country  people.  It  recently  held  its  an- 
nunl  meeting  at  Waterville.  with  more 
than  100  in  attendance.  Some  six  or 
eight  years  ago  the  Maine  Department  of 
Agriculture  started  in  to  establish  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  stores,  managed,  financed  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  farmers.  The  present 
Farmers’  T'nion  is  a  remarkable  out¬ 
growth  of  that  start.  There  were  5S 
local  unions  represented  at  this  meeting, 
and  as  is  usual  with  Maine  farmers,  they 
were  of  the  solid,  conservative  type  of 
men  who  do  things  in  a  thorough  manner. 
These  men  have  started  out  to  make  co¬ 
operative  organizations  a  success.  They 
know  that  such  organizations  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed  unless  they  are  desired  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  members.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  realize,  as  these  men  do,  that 
whenever  people  of  other  industries  work 
for  farmers,  thev  will  demand  for  their 
services  all  there  is  in  it.  and  a  little 
more.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
of  Maine.  John  A.  Roberts,  is  directly 
interested  in  this  movement,  and  spoke  at 
this  convention.  The  Maine  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  a  Bureau  of  Markets 
which  is  doing  good  work  in  assisting 
this  movement  whenever  a  community 
shows  a  desire  to  organize  a  local  union. 


Trim  It  Up 

1  would  not  be  without  The  R.  N.-Y., 
as  it  is  the  best  paper  on  the  market  for 
the  money.  I  would  like  to  answer  W. 
L.  C.  as  to  the  problem  of  the  tenant 
farmer.  I  am  a  tenant  farmer  myself, 
running  a  farm  on  shares.'  Having  spent 
most  of  my  life  on  a  farm  1  can  give  W. 
L.  C.  a  true  story  that  can  be  verified 
by  many  other  tenant  farmers.  City 
farmers  will  advertise  a  farm  to  let  on 
shares,  and  when  you  answer  them  they 
will  tell  you  what  a  good  farm  they  have, 
and  how  much  they  realize  every  year, 
and  most  always  are  anxious  to  have  you 
sign  a  lease  which  in  my  estimation  is 
only  a  piece  of  paper,  as  it  hardly  ever 
applies  to  the  farm  you  are  going  to  lease. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  when  the  tenant 
moves  on  the  farm  he  will  find  a  run¬ 
down,  good-for-nothing  farm  that  will  not 
raise  a  crop  of  anything,  as  it  has  not 
seen  manure  or  fertilizer  in  years,  and 
the  orchards  have  been  neglected  for 
years.  They  expect  the  tenant  to  work 
these  orchards,  regardless  of  all  other 


*■ 

crops,  when  there  is  no  sign  of  fruit,  and 
as  W.  L.  C.  eays,  the  tenant  gets  the 
lion’s  share.  I  want  him  to  show  me  one 
instance  where  the  owner  did  not  get  his, 
the  biggest  share,  and  no  good  farmer 
will  leave  his  farm  and  go  to  the  city  to 
live  unless  he  is  able  to  retire  and  leave 
the  farm  to  some  of  his  children  or  rela¬ 
tives  to  run.  I  also  would  suggest  that 
the  tenant  would  get  references  as  to  the 
leaser,  whether  he  is  reliable  and  re¬ 
sponsible,  as  I  have  seen  lots  of  cases 
where  tenant  was  both,  and  better  off 
financially,  as  he  works  for  all  he  gets. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  other  ten¬ 
ant  farmers.  H.  K. 

New  York. 


New  Plan  for  Buying  Bulls 

The  Farm  Bureau  of  Windsor  County, 
Vt.,  seems  to  be  responsible  for  something 
a  little  new  in  the  way  of  farm  improve¬ 
ment.  There  has  been  organized  in  Wind¬ 
sor  County  the  White  River  Guernsey 
Bull  Association.  It  seems  that  this  as¬ 
sociation  is  hunting  for  the  three  best 
Guernsey  bulls  that  can  be  bought  for 
$000.  They  propose  to  make  up  three 
groups  or  blocks  of  stockmen,  and  each 
block  will  contribute  $200  towards  the 
purchase  of  the  bull.  The  part  of  this 
sum  which  each  member  will  pay  is  to 
be  proportional  to  the  number  of  cows 
which  he  keeps.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
it  is  proposed  thn*  the  bulls  be  passed  on 
from  one  block  to  another,  so  as  to  avoid 
too  close  inbreeding.  By  adopting  this 
plan  these  farmers  seem  to  think  they 
can  get  better  bulls  than  if  they  acted  as 
individuals,  and  also  get  more  years  of 
services  from  each  bull. 


Misleading  Advertisements 

Please  read  the  enclosed  advertisements 
and  see  if  they  both  do  not  bear  the 
earmarks  of  graft.  I  cut  them  from  a 
church  paper,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
your  (or  rather  our)  R.  N.-Y.  would 
take  these  advertisements.  c.  S.  L. 

You  do  not  give  the  name  of  your 
“church  paper.”  but  it  is  up  to  a  very 
unchristian  game  in  printing  such  stuff. 
One  note  is  about  a  hen  remedy  called 
"more  eggs,”  the  other  about  a  wonderful 
girl  who  will  tell  you  how  to  earn  $200 
per  month  making  candy.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  .show  that  these  notes  are  the 
meanest  sort  of  advertising.  It  is  worse 
than  highway  robbery,  and  the  Postoffice 
Department  ought  to  get  after  this  church 
paper. 

Gi'EST :  "I  would  have  been  here 

sooner,  but  I  had  the  misfortune  to  punc¬ 
ture  a  tire  on  a  broken  bottle.”  Host: 
“But  couldn't  you  see  the  bottle?”  Guest : 
“Well,  hardly ;  you  .see  it  was  in  the 
pocket  of  the  fellow  I  ran  over.” — Life. 


A  DIP 

IT’S  DONE! 


jy/y/f  ‘ 


DIRECTIONS 

Boil  half  a  can  of  Babbitt's 
Concentrated  Lye  and  a  half 
ounce  of  alum  in  9  gallons  of 
water.  Place  fruit  in  wire  basket 
or  thin  cloth  and  suspend  in  hot 
solution  for  two  minutes.  Rinse 
in  cold  water  twice.  For  small 
quantities  of  fruit  use  4  table¬ 
spoons  of  Babbitt’s  and  a  pinch 
of  alum  to  one  gallon  of  water. 


THAT’S  the  Babbitt  way  —  the  quick,  easy, 
modern  method  of  peeling  Peaches,  Pears  and 
Plums  for  preserving.  If  you  are  still  tediously 
paring  off  the  skins,  wasting  time,  labor  and  the 
best  flavored  part  of  the  fruit,  you  will  be  interested 
in  this  better  Babbitt  way.  It’s  the  method  used 
by  the  big  California  fruit  canners. 

The  U.  S.  Government  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection  has  ruled  that  this  method  does  not 
injure  quality  or  flavor  of  the  fruit. 


It  enables  you  to  peel  a  basket  of  peaches,  for 
example,  in  about  one- fifth  the  time  necessary 
by  the  old-fashioned  method  of  paring. 

And  you  get  better  preserves,  because  the 
best  flavored  portion,  that  next  to  the  skin,  is 
saved.  Get  a  can  of  Babbitt’s  Concentrated  Lye 
at  your  dealers  today  and  test  for  yourself  this 
quick,  easy,  modern  way  of  peeling  fruit. 

Write  for  booklet,  giving  many  other  labor- 
saving  uses  for  Babbitt’s  Lye. 
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Feedinfl  the  Hired  Man 

Part  II. 

Other  Accessories. — When  there  is 
plenty  of  milk  I  put  a  pitcherful  on  the 
table  at  each  meal,  and  the  men  under¬ 
stand  they  are  to  take  a  glassful  if  they 
want  it.  I  do  this  because  if  a  man  does 
not  feel  exactly  satisfied  he  can  fill  up 
on  milk,  beans  or  bread.  It  would  not 
do  to  fail  to  make  mention  of  the  scal¬ 
loped  dishes.  They  are  so  filling,  cheap 
and  no  bother.  Just  a  layer  of  tomatoes, 
corn,  oysters,  salmon,  etc.,  then  one  of 
broken  crackers,  pepper,  salt  and  butter 
and  covered  with  milk.  Bake  in  the 
oven.  These  are  fine  to  piece  out  with. 
Macaroni  is  another  inexpensive  and  sat¬ 
isfying  dish.  I  buy  it  by  the  box  at  good 
Italian  stores.  .  A  few  pounds  of  nice 
stewing  beef  with  tomatoes,  onions  and 
sweet  peppers,  all  simmered  down  to  a 
gravy,  will  make  very  appetizing  several 
pounds  of  macaroni,  which  is  simply 
boiled  until  tender  and  drained.  This 
costs  little,  requires  little  trouble  to 
make  and  goes  far.  Make  enough  for 
three  meals  at  a  clip.  It  is  better  when 
warmed  up.  I  always  can  at  least  100 
quarts  of  tomatoes  and  100  quarts  of 
apple  sauce.  This  does  not  take  long. 
I  do  not  pare  the  apples.  The  cores  are 
removed  and  the  apples  cut  into  small 
pieces.  We  use  an  old-fashioned  variety 
and  the  skiiis  cook  very  tender  and  we 
get  fine  flavored  apple  sauce.  These  jars 
are  the  foundation  of  many  cheap,  quickly 
made  and  appetizing  and  attractive  main 
dishes  and  desserts. 

Desserts. — For  desserts  I  use  a  great 
deal  of  pudding  of  different  kinds,  and  I 
generally  make  two  or  three  at  a  time. 
Bread  pudding  with  lots  of  currants,  or 
cocoanut,  tapioca,  rice  and  cornstarch 
are  the  standbys.  All  cheap,  filling  and 
easy  to  make  and  very  delicious  and 
aristocratic-looking  when  dressed  up  with 
whipped  cream.  I  can  a  lot  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  using  very  little  sugar,  and  these 
are  served  in  generous  dishes  to  the  men 
just  as  they  are  or  baked  in  a  deep  dish 
with  a  crust  on  top,  and  then  a  generous 
supply  of  sauce  applied  on  top  until  it 
trickles  down  and  around  in  the  saucer. 
These  desserts  are  more  wholesome  for 
hearty  eaters  than  pies  or  cake,  but  a 
nice  layer  cake,  frosting  and  all.  or  pie, 
should  be  given  every  now  and  then,  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  the  men’s  eyes  sparkle. 
When  I  have  all  of  the  things  ready  I 
make  three  or  four  pies,  because  it  re¬ 
quires  very  little  more  time  than  to  make 
one. 

Supper. — I  always  make  supper  the 
lightest  meal,  for  two  reasons.  There  is 
no  work  to  be  done  on  that,  and  the  men 
go  to  bed  early.  However,  the  meal 
should  be  sufficient,  and  while  this  .is  a 
good  time  to  use  up  the  left-overs  it 
should  have  tone  and  be  cheering  in  ef¬ 
fect.  This  can  easily  be  accomplished 
by  one  fresh  dish,  an  escalloped  one  for 
instance,  and  a  nice  salad.  My  idea  is 
to  give  quantity,  something  which  is  in¬ 
expensive.  but  nutritious  and  quickly  pre¬ 
pared.  This-  idea  is  not  apparent  to  the 
men.  for  on  Wednesday  and  Sunday  I 
serve  a  dinner  which  is  calculated  to 
make  the  men  think  we  are  living  high, 
and  to  forget  the  hard  work  and  every¬ 
thing  else  while  the  feast  is  on.  A  good 
fricassee  chicken  costs  money  in  these 
days,  but  it  will  stretch  most  a  mile  with 
potatoes  cut  into  halves  or  quarters,  and 
lots  of  dumplings  and  gravy  all  cooked 
together.  A  few  quarts  of  fresh  peas 
will  also  stretch  considerably  if  cooked 
with  the  small  size  macaroni  and  a  thin 
creamy  thickening.  Two  quarts  of  straw¬ 
berries  crushed  and  spread  between  and 
around  three  thin  slices  of  bread  with 
whipped  cream  makes  a  quick,  easy  and 
very  stunning-looking  dessert.  In  place 
of  chicken  I  use  steak  or  roast  veal  with 
some  dressing  and  gravy. 

Salads  and  Vegetables. — I  make  a 
great  specialty  of  salads.  We  always 
have  one  once  a  day,  and  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  twice.  The  farm  readily  affords  a 
variety  for  these;  dandelions,  lettuce, 
onions,  tomatoes,  tender  cabbage,  celery, 
radishes,  apples,  cucumbers  and  beets. 
Pepper,  salt,  olive  oil  and  vinegar  makes 
the  best  dressing,  quickest  to  make  and 
best  for  the  men.  We  use  freely  and 
en5oy  the  fresh  vegetables.  While  mak¬ 
ing  pot  roast  for  three  meals  I  generally 
make  enough  nice  stew  for  two.  with  a 
big  potful  of  beans  simmering,  getting  all 
nicely  flavored  with  salt  pork.  At  the 
same  time  I  slide  in  the  puddings  or  pies 
and  by  so  arranging  the  cooking  does  not 
become  a  bugbear.  It  really  seems  like 
cooking  every  other  day  or  so.  and  still 
the  men  keep  fat  and  happy.  The  best 
time  to  do  the  cooking,  especially  in 
Summer,  is  in  the  early  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning. 

The  Cheerful  Heart. — I  sit  down  at 
the  table  with  my  sleeves  rolled  up  and 
eat  with  the  hired  men,  and  make,  so  I 
have  been  told,  a  very  good  job  of  it.  No 
mincing,  else  the  men  will  be  shy  about 
a  second  helping.  There  is  a  great  deal 
which  cannot  be  enjoyed  on  a  farm  be¬ 
cause  of  inaccesibilit.v  or  expense,  but 
we  have  food,  good  food,  and  plenty  of 
it.  and  this  is  where  we  can  eat  to  live 
and  even  enjoy  living  to  eat.  Watch 
the  men.  and  if  you  should  notice  one 
now  and  then  failing  to  pile  up  his  plate 
mountain  high  about  twice,  just  get  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  on  the  side  inquire  if  he 
had  a  headache  today.  At  the  same  time 
have  nice  and  handy  some  simple  medi¬ 
cine  to  tone  him  up  and  keep  him  eating. 
Feed  the  hired  man  a-plenty,  and  then 
follow  it  up  with  work,  so  that  he  will 
have  an  appetite  all  the  time  like  a  wolf. 

BEULAH  HICKMAN. 
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What  Car  Now  Rivals 
The  Hudson  Super-Six? 

Experience  Gained  in  Building 
60,000  Super- Sixes  Result  in  the 
Car  Which  Men  Say  Has  No  Rival 


Owners  of  earlier  Hudson  Super-Sixes — 
theri  are  60,000 — are  the  most  appreciative 
arv  raiders  of  the  new  model. 

Th  :y  know  the  reliability  of  Hudson  endur¬ 
ance  and  ha vp Jong  said  it  was  potentially  the 
greatest  car  built.  The  improvements  their 
experience  has  suggested  have  been  made. 
Annoyances  that  have  been  regarded  as  in¬ 
evitable  to  all  cars  have  been  eliminated. 

With  practically  every  dealer,  his  first  sales 
of  the  new  Hudson  Super-Six  were  made  to 
those  who  have  owned  Hudsons  for  years. 

They  Saw  Qualities  You  Will  Want 

This  is  the  tenth  year  of  Hudson  leadership. 
The  Super-Six  is  four  years  old.  When  it  came 
the  trend  was  towards  motors  of  many  cylin¬ 
ders.  But  its  freedom  from  vibration,  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  patented  motor  which  added  72% 
to  power  without  increase  of  size  or  weight  was 
what  had  been  sought  for.  Smoothness  meant 
easier  riding  and  greater  endurance. 

The  Super-Six  established  its  leadership  in 
these  qualities  in  every  avenue  open  to  such 
proof.  It  became  the  most  famous  speed  car. 

But  the  Super-Six  was  not  designed  as  a  race 
car.  It  merely  established  its  speed  qualities 
in  the  development  of  its  value  as  a  reliable 
enduring  car  such  as  you  want. 

Those  qualities  were  established  with  the 
first  Super-Six.  Subsequent  models  revealed 


the  refinements  that  came  only  from  experi¬ 
ence.  Each  year  saw  an  advancement  over 
previous  models.  This  new  model  attains  the 
ideal  for  which  we  have  sought. 

No  other  fine  car  is  so  well  regarded  by  so 
many  people.  There  is  a  Hudson  Super-Six 
for  each  six  miles  of  improved  roadway  in 
America.  You  will  see  more  Hudson  closed- 
and  chauffeur-driven  cars  on  Fifth  Avenue 
than  of  any  other  make.  It  is  the  choice  car 
of  the  business  man,  the  farmer,  the  rancher, 
the  mountaineer  and  the  tourist.  With 
changes  that  can  be  made  in  any  Super-Six,  it 
is  the  car  upon  which  race  drivers  rely  to  win 
prizes  in  500-mile  speedway  events  or  in  the 
most  famous  road  races. 

How  It  Was  Improved 

The  new  Super-Six  starts  easier,  rides  easier 
and  runs  smoother.  All  its  excellent  qualities 
you  know  are  retained — in  many  instances, 
enhanced. 

Owners  of  earlier  Hudsons  see  its  finer  values 
as  you  detect  the  matured  nature  of  a  friend 
in  whom  you  have  long  admired  qualities  of 
sturdiness  and  reliability. 

Each  season  has  seen  a  Hudson  shortage. 
Reports  from  dealers  indicate  sales  are  in¬ 
creasing  faster  than  production.  Buyers  have 
waited  months  to  get  the  car  of  their  choice. 
You  will  do  well  to  decide  now. 


do83)  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company  Detroit,  Michigan 


Grow  Wheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Often  Pays  for  the  Land 


Western  Canada  offers  the 
Large  profits  are  assured. 


greatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 


fou  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terms. 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre — 

[land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  averaged  from  20  to  45 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  in  Western 
Canada  a  single  crop  has  paid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.  The  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want 
|  the  farmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encouragement  and  help  to 

Grain  Growing  and  Stock  Raising. 

Though  Western  Canada  offers  land  at  such  low  figures,  the  high 
prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 

[  there  are  good  shipping  facilities;  best  of  markets;  free  schools; 
churches;  splendid  climate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements). 

For  particulars  as  to  location  of  lands  for  sale,  ma)ts,  illustrated  literature, 
reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 


«. G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

Canadian  Ooveruineht  Agent. 


No  More  Singing  Spindles 

Mica  Axle  Grease  ends  squeaking, 
friction-bound  axles  and  hot-boxes. 
Makes  it  easier  for  the  horse  and 
less  expensive  for  the  owner.  The 
finely  ground  mica  fills  spindle 
crevices  and  makes  a  perfect  bear¬ 
ing  suitaee. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Eureka  Harness  OH  prevents  cracking  and 
breaking,  makes  leather  soft  and  paable. 

STANDARD  OIL  GO.  cf  NSW  YORK 

Principal  O.Uccs 

New  York  Bulla!  j  Albany  Boston 
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Has  a  Fuel  Re-  CMALL  but  sturdy — flexible  and  light 
rnrd  nf  W.  6  ^  —with  plenty  of  power  for  plowing, 

0  10  threshing,  silo  idling  and  general  farm 

Cents  Per  Acre  uses 

The  FRICK  12-25  Is  Your 
Ideal  Tractor — Buy  It! 

And  save  experimenting  and  worry.  Remember  the 
reputation  of  Frick  Company  is  back  of  the  FRICK 
Tractor. 

A  Powerful  Tractor  Though  Light  Weight 

Muncy,  Pa.,  Sept.  30,  1918 

FRICK  COMPANY, 

WAYNESBORO,  PENNA. 

GENTLEMEN 

We  plow,  harrow,  drill  lime,  haul  hay,  drive  the  binder, 
haul  lime,  run  the  silage  cutter  and  anything  we  have  to  do  with 
the  Frick.  We  hitch  two  wagons  to  it  to  haul  lime  and  it  rambles 
right  along. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  O.  OPP 

Ask  for  Tractor  Catalog  and  let  us  talk  it  over 

FRICK  COMPANY,  INC. 

345  West  Main  Street  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


CIDER 


Do  you  live  in  an  apple-growing  community?  Turn 
waste  apples  into  high-priced  cider.  Outfit  pays  for 
itself  first  season.  We  show  you  how  to  make  Big 
Money  operating  the  original  Mount  Gilead  Hydrau¬ 
lic  Cider  Press.  Free  Catalog.  Lowest  Factory 
Prices.  Write  uc  today. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

13?Uncoln  Ave.  «  Mount  Gilcac.,  Ohic 

Also  Juice  Evaporators ,  Pasteurizers ,  Vineaar  Generators ,  Etc, 
Presses  in  stock  at  SufFern,  N.  Y«*  Warehouse 


A  Tractor  For 
the  Small  Farm 

VOU,  Mr.  Farmer,  with  ICO  acres  or  less,  here  i 
1-  tractor  service  for  your  farm  that  will  save 
you  $500  to  $700.  Plow — cultivate — disc — do 
tho  work  of  four  horses  with 

COU  LD  ^TRACTOR 

I  <  You  buy  it  on  basis  of  what  it  will  actually  do.  Rendily  at¬ 
taches  to  Ford  car. Use  it  ns  recommended  and  you  >ret  exactly 
the  tractor'scrvice  your  farm  requires. Satisfaction  Guaranteed.! 

FREE  BOCK  TO  SMALL  FARM  OWNERS  I 
Write  now.  Get  specifications  and  table  showing  drnw  bar  pull 
for  two  bottom  plows,  all  kindsof  soil,  and  our  “fair  and  square 
guarantee.  ASK  YOUR  BANKER  OR  THIS  PAPER  ABOUT  Us. 
GOULD  BALANCE  VALVE  COMPANY 
22 Depot  Street  -  -  KELLOGG,  IOWA 


Eliminate  Grain  Losses 


WITH 


Dependable  Cribs  and  Bins 


In  three  styles— circular— oblong— wagon  shed— all  sizes.- 
Capacity  from  100  to  10,000  bushels.  A  size  for  every  farm. 


FAN  Metal— Ventilated— Rat,  Fire  and  Mold  Proof 


Corn  or  grain  stored  in  Dickelman 
cribs  or  bins  is  absolutely  sate.  These 
Cribs  and  Bins  soon  pay  for  them¬ 
selves,  often  in  one  season’s  time.  In 
addition  to  the  remarkable  savings 
in  grain,  the  Dickelman  is  the  only 
absolutely  weatherproof,  scientifically  ven¬ 
tilated  bin.  Th«  outward  and  downward  per¬ 
forations  and  center  ventilator  give  perfect 
circulation  of  air,  with  absolute  protection 
from  the  most  driving  rain,  sleet  or  snow. 
WRITE  US  for  our  Illustrated  instructive 
booklet.  It  can  help  you  solve  your  grain 
losses.  Do  this  now.  It’s  free  to  you. 

DICKELMAN  MFG.  CO. 

333  Main  Street  Forest,  Ohio 


figpntc1  We  have  an  attractive  propo- 
HgClllO.  Bition.  Write  now  for  details 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


New  England  Fruit  and  Garden  Notes 

The  Fruit  Outlook. — Strawberries 
have  been  a  rather  light,  crop,  owing  to 
the  drought.  Our  best  varieties  are  Sen¬ 
ator  Dunlap,  Golden  Gate.  Marshall,  Bar¬ 
rymore  and  William  Belt.  Prices  have 
been  very  high  :  15  to  50c  pel*  qt.  Rasp¬ 
berries  wintered  well  and  are  a  good 
crop ;  so  arc  currants  and  blackberries. 
A  good  many  gooseberries  were  scalded 
during  the  heat  wave  of  July  3,  4  and  5, 
when  we  had  shade  temperatures  e^ch  day 
of  101  degrees.  Plums  are  a  good  crop, 
and  all  peaches  are  overloaded  and  need 
much  thinning.  Flowers  were  not  open 
at  the  time  of  the  April  cold  wave  and 
sustained  no  harm.  Cherries  have  been  a. 
very  heavy  crop,  and  grapes,  which  yield¬ 
ed  little  in  1018.  are  hack  to  normal.  All 
pears  and  apples  are  well  cropped  ;  among 
the  latter  Baldwin  and  McIntosh,  tho  two 
leaders,  are  particularly  full  cropped. 

The  Marshall  Strawberry.  —  Dis¬ 
covered  as  a  wildling  at  Marshfield, 
Mass..  25  years  ago,  Marshall  easily  re¬ 
tains  its  supremacy  as  the  finest  straw¬ 
berry  coming  into  the  critical  Boston  mar¬ 
ket.  It  surpasses  all  others  in  size,  color 
and  flavor:  a  vigorous  grower,  and  when 
given  suitable  ground,  crops  for  a  long 
season.  We  picked  our  first  berries  on 
June  15  and  the  last  on  July  9.  Mar¬ 
shall  needs  a  deep  but  not  too  heavy  loam, 
and  I  have  found  hog  manure  unequaled 
for  the  production  of  fancy  fruit ;  from 
hill  culture  plants  set  out.  early  in  Au¬ 
gust  we  get  our  earliest  and  largest  fruit, 
but  our  largest  berries  are  picked  from 
the  second-season  plants,  which  arc  al¬ 
lowed  to  form  matted  rows.  Our  straw¬ 
berries  are  mulched  in  DeccmV-’  and  this 
covering  is  not  removed  lv  fore  May.  A 
too  early  removal  is  liabi-  to  co^se  an 
•early  bloom,  which  a  late  frost  w:U  sadly 
cripple.  I  find  it  pays  to  remove  the 
mulch  and  cultivate  for  two  or  three 
weeks  rather  than  pull  it  into  the  rows 
for  the  fruit  to  rest  on.  A  top-dressing 
of  dried  blood  and  nitrate  of  potash,  the 
former  to  stimulate  leaf  growth,  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  help  build  up  the  fruits,  is  given 
after  mulch  has  been  removed.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  labor  of  removing  and  replacing 
mulch  is  more  than  made  up  for  in  the 
increased  yield  of  strawberries  secured. 

The  Judith  Strawberry.— This  early 
strawberry  was  raised  by  N.  F.  S.  DeT.no 
of  Needham.  Mass.,  who  has  specialized 
in  strawberries  for  some  years.  Mr.  De 
J.ue  also  raised  the  Golden  Giant  sweet 
corn  which  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
popular  Golden  Bantam.  Judith  is  of  a 
rich  crimson  color,  similar  to  Marshall, 
but  comes  in  season  very  early;  it 
brought  $1  per  quart  at  wholesale  in 
Boston  this  season.  The  flesh  is  firm  and 
the  flavor  good.  This  fruit  has  been 
awarded  a  silver  medal  before  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and 
promises  to  be  a  very  welcome  addition 
to  our  list  of  early  strawberries. 

Ixsect  Tests. — In  1918  we  had  hardly 
any  potato  beetles.  This  year  their  num¬ 
bers  have  seemed  innumerable.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  arsenate  of  lead  easily  cares  for 
this  pest.  Here  we  are  right  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  gipsy-moth  section,  hut  persist¬ 
ent  ereosoting  egg  clusters  in  "Winter  and 
spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  in  late 
May  and  early  June  have  reduced  their 
numbers  appreciably,  so  that  we  now  see 
very  few  defoliated  trees.  Only  a  few 
miles  distant,  however,  large  stretches  of 
woodland  are  now  about  as  bare  of  foliage 
as  in  midwinter.  It  is  an  expensive  job 
to  keep  the  gypsy  moth  in  subjection  ;  it 
means  114  to  two  tons  of  dry  arsenate  of 
lead  annually,  used  at  t he  rate  of  25  lbs. 
fo  a  500-gallon  tank.  A  pressure  of  250 
lbs.  permits  us  to  cover  the  tallest  trees 
without  the  use  of  ladders.  We  will  never 
properly  overcome  the  gypsy  moth  and 
some  other  destructive  pests  by  the  use 
of  poisonous  sprays.  Their  cost  is  now 
almost  prohibitory.  "What  we  must  have 
are  more  natural  parasitic  fees.  more 
birds,  and  the  introduction  or’  disease  cul¬ 
tures  to  keep  them  in  control.  In  several 
European  countries  where  t hi*-;  pest  has 
existed  for  generations  it  does  no  great 
damage  where  the  three  controlling  influ¬ 
ences  named  exist.  Cutting  away  the 
brush  in  our  New  England  woodlands, 
which  Is  always  done  where  gypsy  moths 
are  found,  destroys  the  natural  nesting 
places  of  a  great  proportion  of  our  in¬ 
sectivorous  birds,  and  the  later  spraying 
at  high  pressure  undoubtedly  causes  the 
abandonment  of  many  nests.  A  few  years 
ago  an  entomologist  told  us  of  the  fearful 
havoc  the  brown-tail  moth  would  cause 
in  our  orchards  and  woodlands.  lie 
scared  us  badly  for  a  time,  and  did  a  little 
damage,  but  where  is  he  now?  I  have 
not  seen  one  for  over  two  years.  Dis¬ 
ease  seems  to  have  cleaned  them  out. 
Cannot  some  bright  spirit  produce  a  cul¬ 
ture  which  will  put  the  quietus  ou  the 
gyiisy?  The  most  serious  shade  tree  pest 
we  have  had  to  contend  with  here  the  past 
few  seasons  is  the  oak  leaf-roller.  It  re¬ 
stricts  its  attacks  to  oaks  and  nuts, 
and  gets  in  its  work  while  the  foliage  is 
very  young  and  tender.  Arsenate  of  lead 
has  proved  disappointing  in  fighting  this 
foe,  but  a  Winter  spray  of  a  soluble  oil 
on  trees  while  dormant,  followed  by  one 
of  “Black  Leaf  40  ’  and  soap  as  the  foli¬ 
age  starts  to  grow  has  given  good  results. 
Of  course  this  means  a  heavy  expense, 
but  grand  old  trees  which  a  century  will 
not  produce  are  worth  it. 


Dangers  from  Taxgle-eoot. — When 
the  gypsy-moth  plague  was  first  let.  loose 
in  Massachusetts,  tangle-foot  was  exten¬ 
sively  used  on  the  noted  estate  of  the  late 
General  Samuel  C.  Lawrence  of  Medford 
and  thousands  of  trees  were  banded  with 
it  to  catch  the  crawling  moths  and  cater¬ 
pillars.  That  it  caught  and  killed  many 
of  them  is  true,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  smearing  of  this  sticky  substance 
for  two  or  three  successive  seasons  com¬ 
pletely  rotted  the  bark  and  girdled  and 
killed  many  handsome  trees.  The  same 
occurred  on  other  estates,  and  the  use  of 
tangle-foot  applied  directly  to  the,  hark 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  While 
I  still  see  it  used  in  spots,  it  is  very  trifl¬ 
ing  compared  with  20  years  ago.  If 
tangle-foot  is  applied  to  any  tree,  a  band 
of  burlap  should  first  be  tied  as  tightly 
as  possible  round  the  trunk  and  the  smear¬ 
ing  applied  to  the  burlap  and  not  the 
bark.  I  would  urgently  counsel  any  of 
your  readers  who  may  plan  to  apply 
tangle-foot  or  similar  substances  to  trees 
to  remember  that  here  in  Massachusetts 
it  killed  many  handsome  trees,  and  that 
no  practical  man  with  any  regard  for 
trees  would  dream  of  using  it  directly  on 
the  bark  of  trees. 

Peas  a  Poor  Crop. — Not  for  years  lias 
the  yield  of  peas  been  so  poor  as  this  sea¬ 
son.  Seeds  germinated  only  moderately 
and  seemed  for  sonic  reason  to  be  lacking 
in  vitality.  Plants  were  so  badly  at¬ 
tacked  by  green  aphis  in  .Tune  that  some 
growers,  despairing  of  any  decent  returns, 
plowed  up  their  crops.  I  have  never 
known  peas  to  be  so  scarce  and  high- 
priced  in  Boston  as  this  season,  and  if 
conditions  in  other  States  parallel  at  all 
those  existing.liere  I  am  afraid  prices  for 
seed  will  be  higher  than  ever  next  season. 
Such  grand  main  crop  varieties  as  Aider- 
man.  Quite  Content  and  Telephone,  are 
not  producing  over  half  the  crop  of  a  few 
years  ago.  even  when  on  irrigated  land 
and  free  from  aphis.  A  very  fine  new 
dwarf  pea  raised  by  Sutton  of  Reading. 
England,  has  greatly  pleased  me  this  sea¬ 
son.  It  grows  IS  to  20  in.  high,  carries 
large  pods  similar  to  those  of  Alderman 
(which  I  consider  the  finest  main  crop 
pea  we  have  today)  and  was  in  season 
here  from  July  4  to  10.  Its  name  is  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson — not  a  difficult  one  to  re¬ 
member.  \y.  X.  o. 

Massachusetts. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Secretary  Lane  and  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Houston  the  President  on  June 
12.  1919,  signed  a  proclamation  adding 
certain  areas  in  Northern  Nevada  to  the 
Humboldt  National  Forest  aud  excluding 
certain  other  areas  therefrom  and  re¬ 
storing  the  public  lands  in  such  excluded 
areas  to  homestead  entry  in  advance,  of 
settlement  or  other  disposition.  Such 
lands  will  become  subject  to  entry  only 
under  the  homestead  laws  requiring  resi¬ 
dence  at  and  after  nine  o’clock  a.  m., 
August  14.  1919.  and  to  settlement,  and 
other  disposition  on  and  after  August  21, 
1919.  About  12.000  acres  will  be  ire- 
stored  under  this  proclamation  in  EJko 
County.  Nevada.  These  lands  are  chiefly 
Surveyed  and  in  small  scattered  tracts. 
It  is  reported  that  while  some  of  the 
lands  have  possible  agricultural  value 
they  are  chiefly  grazing  lands.  For  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  restored  lands 
communications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  United  States  Land  Office  at  Elko, 
Nev. 

The  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Detroit.  Mich..  Sept.  9-12.  This  organi¬ 
zation  is  composed  of  many  of  the  leading 
vegetable  growers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  There  will  be  a  trade  ex¬ 
hibit.  an  educational  exhibit  and  a  small 
vegetable  exhibit.  Anyone  wishing  a  copy 
of  the  program  or  any  other  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  the  convention 
should  write  to  Samuel  W.  Severance, 
secretary.  Louisville,  Ky.,  or  to  C.  W. 
Waid.  chairman  of  the  convention  com¬ 
mittee.  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

No  quarantine  against  wheat  shipments 
from  Illinois,  Indiana.  West  Virginia. 
Virginia  and  Georgia  because  of  grhin 
diseases  in  those  States  will  be  declared 
at  this  time  by  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board.  The  board  held  that  the  situation 
created  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
Georgia  by  the  appearance  of  the  eel 
worm  disease  could  be  handled  success¬ 
fully  by  the  State  authorities. 

The  Government  is  preparing  to  give 
financial  aid  to  cattle  producers  of  the 
country  to  stimulate  beef  production. 
Senator  Kendrick  (Wyo. ),  after  a  con¬ 
ference  July  14  with  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  announced  that  the  corporation 
soon  would  issue  a  statement  that  it  was 
prepared  to  make  loans  on  proper  security 
to  corporations  and  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  beef  exports.  Gov. 
Harding  of  the  board  told  Senator  Ken¬ 
drick  he  would  urge  banks  in  the  cattle 
growing  districts  of  the  West  to  help 
stockmen  temporarily  in  need  of  financial 
assistance. 


Hook:  “Oldboy  is  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  fellow  1  know.”  Crook :  “You’re 
right.  He  proposed  to  a  girl  ouce  by 
asking  her  how  she  would  like  to  become 
his  widow.” — Tit-Bits. 
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jV/[ORE  and  better  wheat  per  acre  and  lower  cost  of  pro- 
*  *  A  duction  per  bushel  make  bigger  wheat  profits  certain. 
Cut  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  by;  using  fertilizer  specially 
prepared  for  wheat  to  suit  your  soil. 

Feed  your  wheat  crop  just  the  plant  food  that  it  needs  and  what  the  soil 
lacks.  Too  much  of  one  element  and  not  enough  of  another  is  waste.  Armour’s 
Cereal  Special  Fertilizers  supply  the  proper  balance  of  plant  food  and  prevent 
waste— make  bigger  yields  and  better  quality — cut  the  cost  per  bushel  and 
insure  bigger  wheat  profits. 
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Armour’s  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers  fill  every  wheat  need — quickly  available 
ammonia,  to  give  the  young  plant  a  good  start  and  a  strong,  healthy  root  growth 
before  Winter — sturdy,  vigorous  plants  that  are  ready  to  grow  as  soon  the 
ground  warms  up.  Two  per  cent  of  ammonia  is  enough.  It  is  not  practical 
to  use  less  than  two  per  cent  of  ammonia  and  not  necessary  to  use  more. 

—plenty  of  phosphoric  acid  to  strengthen  the  straw,  fill  out  the  grain  and 
ripen  the  crop  early. 

— sufficient  potash  to  help  the  phosphoric  acid  to  plump  the  grain  and 
make  it  heavy.  You  pay  the  thresher  by  the  bushel,  but  you  sell  by  weight. 

Armour’s  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers  supply  the  proper  balance  of  plant  food 
for  wheat  from  the  very  best  materials,  prepared  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  wheat 
crop  and  what  the  soil  lacks. 


FERTILIZER 


GUARANTEED^  ANALYSI. 
__  ( Ammonia  2%;  -2 

' Available  Phosphoric: 
Acid  12%  5 


On  sandy  soils  —  use  Armour’s  Cereal 
Special  Fertilizer  No.  1 — 2-10-6. 

On  loam  soils  —  use  Armour’s  Cereal 
Special  Fertilizer  No.  2 — 2-10-4. 

On  clay  soils  —  use  Armour’s  Cereal 
Special  Fertilizer  No.  3 — 2-12-2. 

If  you  have  a  heavy  clay  soil  which  you 
know  can  supply  the  necessary  potash 
use  Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertilizer 
No.  4 — 2-12-0. 
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are  concentrated  to  the  highest  practical  point,  so  that  the  plant  food  cost 
will  be  as  low  as  possible;  they  are  made  with  the  best  materials  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  wheat  crop;  they  are  manufactured  by  the 
latest  and  most  efficient  methods,  in  modern  factories,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  trained  men. 

The  Armour  reputation  for  efficiency  is  world-wide.  “Saving  every¬ 
thing  but  the  squeal”  is  an  Armour  proverb.  No  business  is  conducted 


on  a  more  narrow  margin  of  profit,  with  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency  or 
with  a  higher  ideal  of  service  than  that  of  the  Armour  organization. 

It  costs  the  same  to  manufacture,  batch,  pile,  store  and  cure — and 
for  bags,  bagging,  freight  and  hauling— a  ton  of  low  grade  fertilizer  as  a  ton 
of  Armour’s  high  grade  fertilizer.  It  takes  two  tons  of  low  grade  fertilizer 
to  equal  one  ton  of  high  grade  fertilizer.  When  you  buy  Armour’s  high 
grade  mixtures  you  save  this  unnecessary  expense. 


Be  Ready  at  Sowing  Time 

See  our  local  sales  agent  NOW;  have  him  reserve  your 
Fall  requirements.  Ask  him  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet 
‘Turning  Fertilizer  Dollars  into  Wheat  Dollars”  or  write 
direct  to  our  nearest  office.  Don’t  delay— wheat  seeding 
time  will  soon  be  here. 
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What  is  the  mailer  icith  your  Red  pul¬ 
lets  at  the  Vineland  egg  contest ? 

A  number  of  friends  have  asked  that 
question,  and  several  were  disappointed 
because  they  felt  inclined  to  back  the 
llop.e  Farm  birds  for  first  place  among 
the  Reds.  We  certainly  never  encouraged 
that;  but  when  it  comes  to  excuses  we 
have  a  good  one  this  time.  Our  bird  No. 
11  laid  only  one  egg  since  November  1 — in 
,‘14  weeks.  Her  two  full  sisters  laid  in 
the  first  30  weeks  140  and  143  respective¬ 
ly,  but  No.  0  laid  only  one  egg  that  any¬ 
one  could  find.  She  was  a  fine-looking, 
upstanding  bird,  a  good  eater  and  singer, 
and  inclined  to  be  fat.  She  would  not, 
or  did  not  lay,  while  her  two  sisters  kept 
<  n  and  the  other  nine  pullets  did  their 
best  to  hold  up  the  reputation  of  Hope 
Farm.  After  waiting  34  weeks  and  get¬ 
ting  one  egg  I  concluded  it  was  time  to 
offer  that  hen  up  in  the  interests  of  the 
frying-pan  or  science.  So  she  was  killed 
and  examined  to  see  what  the  trouble  was. 

*  if  it  if  if 

On  page  1142  you  will  find  the  explana¬ 
tion  by  Prof.  Thompson.  This  hen  had 
what  is  called  an  ovarian  tumor.  She 
was  not  able  to  produce  and  lay  a  normal 
egg.  I  now  recall  that  during  the  past 
year  quite  a  number  of  such  cases  have 
been  reported  to  us.  They  are  usually 
from  flocks  noted  for  heavy  laying.  In 
some  cases  the  birds  die;  in  others,  as  in 
.  ur  case,  they  live  along,  apparently  in 
good  health.  Some  of  them  look  so  well 
and  sing  with  such  energy  that  they  pass 
as  great  layers  when  in  reality  they  arc 
literally  stuffed  bluffers  and  poor  drones. 

1  think  there,  are  more  of  those  afflicted 
birds  than  we  realize,  and  there  seems  no 
way  of  detecting  them  except  by  means 
of  the  trap-nest.  It  brings  up  a  new 
problem  for  poultrymen.  and  all  this  forc¬ 
ing  of  birds  for  high  records  is  likely  to 
produce  a  good  many  weak  individuals. 
At  any  rate  this  unfortunate  drone 
spoiled  whatever  chances  the  Hope  Farm 
pen  had  for  making  a  good  record,  but  we 
accept  the  verdict  with  a  smile,  and  mere¬ 
ly  say  that  this  unhappy  bird’s  affliction 
is  good  evidence  that  we  have  a  good¬ 
laying  strain.  Something  like  a  man  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  gout  comforting  himself 
with  the  thought  that  .some  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  must  have  been  rich  enough  to  be 
high  livers. 

*  *  *  *  * 

But  suppose  the  rules  of  the  contest 
permitted  us  to  introduce  an  “if’  now  and 
then !  At  the  end  of  the  thirty-sixth 
week  our  nine  pullets  had  laid  1.233  eggs, 
or  137  to  the  bird.  Now  we  might  claim 
that  this  unfortunate  drone  was  as  good 
as  the  average.  Therefore  the  pen  was 
good  for  1.370.  which  would  make  us  No. 

2  among  all  the  Beds  !  Too  bad  wre  can¬ 
not  figure  that  way,  but  the  nine  have 
done  well,  and  I  am  prepared  to  back 
them  to  beat  the  pullet  record  of  their 
mothers!  Two  years  ago  the  mothers  of 
these  pullets  laid  1.425  eggs  during  the 
year.  There  were  10  of  them,  and  I  back 
the  present  nine  daughters  to  beat  the 
record  of  the  10  mothers.  In  order  to  do 
it  they  must  lay  192  eggs  in  113  days. 

What  a  race  this  egg-laying  contest  has 
developed.  At  the  end  of  the  thirty-sixth 
week  the  score  was  as  follows : 

Eggs 

T'nderhill  Bros..  B.  I.  Beds .  1.759 

Pinehurst  Farm,  W.  Leghorns .  1.751 

C.  S.  Greene,  W.  Leghorns .  1.689 

P.  G.  Platt,  W.  Leghorns .  1.689 

Lay  well  Farm,  W.  Leghorns .  1.678 

In  that  last  week  Underhill  and  Pine¬ 
hurst  were  tied,  each  with  55  eggs!  The 
showing  made  by  these  Beds  is  astonish¬ 
ing.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  they 
can  hold  their  lead  with  the  breed’s  well- 
earned  reputation  for  going  broody,  but 
we  shall  see  about  that.  Which  will  you 
back  on  the  homestretch  of  the  last  100 
days?  Our  sympathies  are  with  the  Beds, 
but  sober  judgment  doesn’t  see  how  they 
can  hold  out. 

*  *  *  *  * 

This  is  the  season  for  second  crops  to 
follow  the  earlier  one.  For  instance,  we 
have  plowed  under  the  pea  vines  and 
drilled  in  yellow  turnips.  These  will 
grow  until  late  in  the  Fall  and  make  fair 
size.  We  can  also  plant  cabbage  after 
peas  or  strawberries  or  other  early  crops. 
We  cut  the  oats  early  for  hay,  and  now 
comes  buckwheat  seeded  thickly  and  with 
about  half  a  seeding  of  rye  with  it.  Both 
oats  and  buckwheat  were  seeded  in  the 
hope  of  smothering  out  quack  grass.  The 
oats  certainly  held  it  in  check,  and  I 
think  the  buckwheat  will  come  close  to 
finishing  it.  If  we  have  a  moderate 
amount  of  wet  weather  the  rye  will  come 
up  after  buckwheat  is  cut  and  make  a 
fair  growth.  Another  crop  which  can  lie 
seeded  now  is  a  combination  of  rye  and 
barley.  They  grow  up  together  with  the 
barley  ahead.  Late  in  September  you 


can.  if  you  like,  cut  a  ton  or  less  of  bar¬ 
ley  hay  to  the  acre  without  injuring  the 
rye.  Of  course  the  soil  must  be  good  and 
well  fed  in  order  to  expect  it  to  do  double 
time. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  shall  soon  be  ready  to  throw  in  the 
cover  crops.  It  looks  now  as  if  the  first 
ears  of  Cory  sweet  corn  will  be  picked 
about  July  20.  At  any  time  now  when 
we  have  a  shower  we  can  put  in  the  rye 
and  clover  and  cultivate  lightly.  There 
are  already  pumpkins  planted  in  the  corn. 
As  soon  as  convenient  after  the  ears  are 
picked  the  stalks  will  be  cut  and  shocked, 
as  this  will  give  the  rye  and  pumpkins  a 
better  chance.  We  plan  to  feed  this  sweet 
corn  fodder  out.  early  so  as  to  save  the 
lmy.  Corn  fodder  is  never  better  for  feed¬ 
ing  than  when  it  comes  out  of  the  field. 
I  think  many  of  us  make  a  mistake  in 
holding  it  until  late  Winter  before  feed¬ 
ing.  llay  holds  its  value  better.  Bye, 
Alsike  clover  and  turnips  make  a  good 
combination  for  seeding  in  the  corn.  I 
find  a  good  many  farmers  who  prefer 
vetch  with  the  rye.  The  seed  is  quit*' 
expensive,  and  on  the  whole  Alsike  and 
turnips  give  us  a  good  showing.  At  any 
rate  my  advice  is  to  use  something  as  a 
cover  crop  at  least.  Put  in  rye  anyway. 
Tt  is  just  like  having  some  good  friend 
haul  and  spread  six  tons  or  more  of  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  acre  next  Spring. 

*  :Jc  sje  :Jt  :*jt 

I  have  told  about  planting  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  sweet  corn  in  between  the  strawberry 
plants.  Some  of  our  people  seem  to  think 
this  cannot  be  done.  Well,  we  have  them 
growing  together  like  a  happy  family. 
The  plants  are  set  two  feet  apart  each 
way  and  the  corn  is  planted  in  every 
other  row.  That  makes  the  corn  rows 
four  feet  apart.  The  suckers  are  pulled 
from  the  cornstalks  and  this  dwarf  va¬ 
riety  does  not  shade  the  plants  too  much. 
At  least  the  plants  in  the  corn  rows  are 
as  vigorous  as  any.  Some  of  them  are 
sending  out  six  and  seven  runners  al¬ 
ready.  You  must  understand  that  in  or¬ 
der  to  do  double  duty  in  this  way  both 
strawberries  and  corn  must  have  all  the 
food  and  water  they  need.  The  soil  where 
those  plants  are  growing  was  well  ma¬ 
nured  and  fitted  and  has  been  fertilized 
with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  phosphate. 
Then  we  can  connect  a  hose  with  the  pipe 
from  the  spring  if  need  be  and  soak  the 
place  now  and  then.  You  must  consider 
all  these  things  when  you  come  to  think 
about  double,  cropping.  It  would  be  fool¬ 
ish  to  think  about  doing  it  on  poor,  thin 
land,  without  a  water  supply.  You  can¬ 
not  raise  healthy  plants  without  plenty  of 
food  and  water,  any  more  than  you  can 
raise  a  good  brood  of  children  without 
plenty  of  fnilk  and  bread. 

***** 

We  are  coming  now  to  the  bud-making 
season  of  the  year,  and  all  fruit  growers 
should  realize  it.  There  are  some  growers 
who  seem  to  think  the  entire  fruit,  from 
bud  to  finish,  is  made  in  the  Spring. 
That  is  not  true;  the  fruit  buds  from 
which  next  year’s  fruit  will  be  made  are 
produced  in  the  plant  during  late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall.  Unless  they  are  produced 
then  there  will  be  little  or  no  fruit  the 
following  year.  In  order  to  produce  fruit 
buds  properly  the  plant  must  have  a  form 
of  rest,  and  plenty  of  bud  or  bone  forming 
material.  If  a  plant  or  tree  is  forced  too 
hard  during  late  Summer  and  Fall  by  fer¬ 
tilizing  or  cultivation  it  will  make  a 
strong  growth  of  wood  and  leaf,  but  will 
not  form  many  fruit  buds.  I  am  sure 
that  many  a  grower  is  too  kind  to  his 
plants  and  trees — keeps  on  feeding  them 
through  the  Summer  and  Fall,  and  then 
wonders  why  they  do  not  bear.  It  is  like 
some  of  these  children  who  are  petted  and 
pampered  up  through  the  years  when  they 
should  be  gaining  individual  character. 
Then  when  the  test,  comes  it  is  found 
they  have  no  pith  or  persistence  in  them. 
It.  is  time  now  to  stop  cultivating  the 
trees,  and  either  let  the  weeds  grow  or 
put  in  a  cover  crop.  That  will  stop  their 
growth  and  make  them  consider  their 
future  by  forming  fruit  buds.  I  have 
found  phosphorus  the  element  most  need¬ 
ed  in  fruit-bud  making.  Now  is  the  time 
to  use  one  of  the  phosphates  on  fruit.  If 
in  an  orchard,  let  the  phosphate  go  with 
the  cover  crop. 

***** 

The  business  of  breeding  and  selling 
little  pigs  is  fairly  profitable  with  us. 
Many  a  country  family  can  find  two- 
thirds  of  a  pig’s  food  in  the  waste  from 
table  and  garden.  With  ground  feed  used 
economically  with  these  wastes  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  150  lbs.  of  pork  at  a  cost 
far  below  the  butcher’s  price.  I  never 
encourage  a  man  to  buy  a  pig  when  he 
must  buy  all  the  grain.  He  should  be 
able  to  get  about  half  the  feed  in  the  form 
of  wastes  in  order  to  make  it  pay.  The 
pigs  we  sell  are  cross-bred  Berkshire. 
Chester  White  and  Jersey  Bed.  I  rather 
think  these  pigs  of  mixed  blood  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  for  the  sty  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  while  of  course  where  you  must  have 
uniform  lots  for  large  sale  the  purebreds 
are  superior.  In  any  event  there  should 
be  one  parent  of  pure  blood.  In  our 
case  this  is  a  Berk.  Our  sows  give  us  an 
average  income  of  from  $100  to  $125  per 
year,  and  of  course  when  properly  han¬ 
dled  a  sow  will  nearly  take  care  of  her¬ 
self.  I  have  come  to  have  great  respect 
for  a  pig.  Given  anything  like  a  fair 
chance,  a  well-bred  pig  is  a  clean,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  profitable  animal.  1 1  is  evil  rep¬ 
utation  has  been  tacked  on  him  by  people 
who  never  gave  him  a  fair  chance. 

n.  w.  c. 


ONE  MAN 

Does  The  Work  of  Four 


With  this  Handy 
Motor  Cultivator 

No  pushing — no  pulling — no  bearing 
down.  All  you  do  is  guide  it.  Han¬ 
dles  are  adjustable  so  that  a  boy  or 
girl  can  operate  it.  Travels  120  to 
to  200  feet  a  minute  and  does  much 
better  work  and  more  work  than  four 
men  can  do  with  hand  machines. 

Will  cultivate  hard,  baked  soil  impossi¬ 
ble  to  cultivate  with  hand  machines — 
goes  deeper  —  four  to  five  inches  —  and 
you  know  that  means  better  cultivation 
— bigger  yields.  Works  between  10  and  12 
inch  rows  and  within  Vi  inch  of  plants. 

MERRY  GARDEN 

AUTO  CULTIVATOR 


BOY  OR.  GIRL 
CAN  OPERATE  IT 


is  the  biggest  labor-saver,  biggest  profit-pro¬ 
ducer  ever  offered  to  farmers  and  gardeners.  _ 

Does  better  work— does  it  faster — easier  and  cheaper.  One  gallon  of  gasoline  lasts  4  to 
8  hours.  Clutch  and  spark  controls  on  handles.  Very  simple  construction— practically 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  By  simply  attaching  a  pulley  you  have  a  2  h .  p.  portable  gas 
engine  for  running  your  cream  separator, churn,  washing  machine,  grindstone,  pump, 
saw,  etc.  For  cultivating  truck  gardens  it  is  a  little  wonder.  Pays  for  itself  in  30  day3. 

SoSd  on  a  Money-back  Guarantee 

You  take  no  risk  in  ordering  direct  from  this  advertisement.  We  will  allow  you  a  five- 
day  free  trial.  Here’s  our  Money-back  Guarantee.  We  guarantee  this  machine  to  culti¬ 
vate  as  represented.  If  for  any  reason  it  fails  to  do  the  work,  purchaser  in  accepting 
same,  agrees  to  notify  us  within  5  days  from  receipt  thereof.  We  reserve  the  right  to  send  a  demon¬ 
strator  and  if  machine  then  fails,  purchase  money  will  bo  refunded.  Price  $185  1.  o.  b.  Cleve- 
land,  OliJo.  .Shipping  weight  ~5(>  lbs.  For  further  information,  address 

THE  ATLANTIC  MACHINE  &  MFG.  CO., 433  W.  Prospect  Av., Cleveland,©. 

WANTED— I.ive  Wire  Representatives  in  All  Localities. 


My  WADE  Saws  Four  Cords  an  Hour? 


"The  Wade  is  certainty  the  farmer’s  friend.  I  have  rut  1600  cords  of  yellow  fir  wood 
with  it,  and  it’s  good  as  the  day  I  bought  it. " — Dan  Iioss,  Corbett,  Oregon. 

Why  break  your  back  sawing  wood  by  hand,  when  the  power¬ 
ful  little  Wade  Portable  Gasoline  Drag  Saw  will  oulsaw  JO  men  at  one-tenth 
thecost!  Light,  simple,  economical.  Cuts  wood  of  any  size.  Averages  8  cords 
to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Thousands  of  Wades  now  in  use.  When  not 
■  sawing  wood,  the  4  h.  p.  engine  will  operate  other  light  machinery. 


Wade  Portable  Gasoline 

Drag  Saw 


BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  IDEAL  FERTILIZER  FOR  FALL  SEEDING 

ANALYSING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Every  farmer  knows  that  so  long  as  liecan  grow  Clover  he  can  grow  anything  else,  and 
that  where  clover  refuses  to  grow,  owing  to  acid  soil  conditions,  other  crops  must  steadily 
deteriorate. 

Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying  Phosphorus 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 

AND  INSURES  A  LUXURIANT  GROWTH  OF  CLOVER 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  LIME 

Begin  now,  preparing  for  next  year's  crops,  hy  planting  cover  crops  of  Clover  and  Hye  to 
he  turned  under  in  the  spring  with  Barium-Phosphate  and  just  enough  manure  to  supply  the 
necessary  bacteria. 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  In  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  most  New 
England  points  at  the  following  prices: 

CARLOADS,  20  TONS  OR  MORE  $21.50  A  TON 

LESS  CARLOADS,  1  TON  OR  MORE  23.50  A  TON 

It  will  pay  yfrti  to  write  for  our  book. 

“BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  FOR  FALL  SEEDING” 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  value  of  an  old  sod  is  well  shown 
a  field  immediately  opposite  the  gar¬ 
den  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  or 
rather  the  road,  for  out  here  only  with 
this  block  between  me  and  the  city  limits 
there  are  so  many  vacant  lots  that  the 
city  authorities  have  not  concluded  to 
finish  the  street.  So  I  run  the  lawn 
mower  to  the  middle  of  the  street  and 
thus  extend  my  lawn,  and  the  people  who 
drive  by  respect  it,  and  the  worn  track 
is  well  on  the  other  side.  But  as  to  the 
sod.  This  whole  block  between  me  and 
the  city  limits  was  for  10  to  15  years  , 
left  lying  in  sod.  It  was  neither  mown  \ 
nor  pastured.  The  grass  grew  up  rankly  j 
and  fell  and  decayed.  Then  when  the 
war  in  Europe  made  the  growing  of  food 
crops  important,  this  land  and  all  the 
grassy  lots  around  here  werA  put  into 
cultivation.  The  old  Blue  grass  sod  and 
its  accumulation  of  humus  for  many  years 
was  plowed  under  and  planted  to  corn. 
Of  course  it  made  a  good  crop,  and  the 
cultivator  planted  it  a  second  year  and 
now  has  it  in  corn  for  the  third  year  and 
il  has  on  it  now  the  heaviest  growth  of 
corn  for  miles  around.  Of  course  this  is 
merely  robbing  the  land  of  its  aceumula- 
1  ion  of  plant  food,  but  as  this  was  a  sandy 
kill  of  no  great  original  fertility  it  shows 
well  the  lasting  influence  of  a  real  dense 
sod.  These  three  crops  of  corn  have  not 
had  any  manure  or  fertilizer  applied.  The  i 
influence  of  the  long  standing  sod  is  well 
shown  when  compared  with  immediately 
adjoining  land  which  has  been  run  down 
by  the  same  process  of  cropping  year 
after  year.  • 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  us¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  find  any  further  infec¬ 
tion  of  the  potato  wart  other  than  that 
found  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  My  son, 
who  is  associate  professor  of  vegetable 
pathology  in  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute  (the  State  Agricultural  College) 
is  spending  his  vacation  in  investigating 
the  matter  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  He  has  been  all  over  Long  Is¬ 
land.  and  is  now  in  the  Virginia  counties 
on  the  lower  end  of  this  peninsula,  and 
proposes  to  investigate  all  sections  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  With  the  limited  section  where  it 
has  been  found  quarantined,  and  no  other 
infection  discovered,  it  may  be  possible  to 
clean  it  out  of  the  country.  .So  far  no 
other  infected  sections  have  been  found. 
The  present  infection  is  a  small  area  in 
Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  and  nearby  coun¬ 
ties.  It  has  been  found  in  gardens  in  27 
towns  in  Luzerne.  Schuylkill  and  Carbon 
counties,  in  an  area  12  by  IS  miles  in 
extent.  It  has  been  imported  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  along  with  anarchists  and  other 
diseases  of  society.  The  section  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  quarantined,  and  planting  of 
potatoes  prohibited  in  the  infected  sec¬ 
tion.  If  no  other  section  is  found  in¬ 
fected  there  will  be  an  attempt  made  to 
sterilize  the  soil  where  it  has  been  found 
by  the  steam  pan  method.  Varieties  of 
potatoes  that  have  been  found  resistant  to 
the  disease  will  be  imported  from  Europe 
for  trial  here.  It  is  of  rather  modern 
origin  in  Europe,  for  the  first  report  was 
of  specimens  found  in  Hungary  in  1S0G, 
and  is  already  widely  distributed  on  the 
continent  and  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  area  in  Pennsylvania 
where  the  disease  exists  is  not  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  potato  growing  section,  and  only 
in  small  gardens,  and  if  it  has  not  gotten 
hold  elsewhere  it  can  probably  be  stamped 
out  there,  since  no  seed  potatoes  or  others 
have  been  sold  from  that  mining  section. 

The  wart  can  he  carried  to  fresh  loca¬ 
tions  on  farm  implements  used  in  infected 
soils,  on  the  feet  of  pedestrians  in  such 
sections,  and  on  the  feet  of  farm  animals 
or  wild  ones.  It  may  spread  from  plant¬ 
ing  diseased  tubers  or  tubers  that  have 
been  in  contact  with  diseased  ones,  or  by 
potatoes  that  were  grown  in  infected  soil 
and  not  attacked,  but  carrying  the  spor¬ 
angia  from  the  soil.  Anyone  who  notes 
warts  on  his  potatoes  should  at  once  re¬ 
port  it  and  aid  in  stamping  it  out.  The 
present  investigation  is  intended  to  be  a 
thorough  search  for  new  spots  of  infec¬ 
tion.  Fungus  diseases  seem  constantly 
to  increase  in  variety  and  spread.  The 
green  peas  grown  for  canning  in  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland  have  become  badly 
infested  with  root  rot.  which  has  been  in¬ 
tensified  by  planting  the  same  land  in 
peas  year  after  year.  Whole  fields  in 
Delaware  have  been  destroyed  and  plowed 
under.  And  now  the  alarm  spreads  in 
Southern  California  over  the  nematodes 
that  make  root-knot  on  their  cantaloupes, 
and  are  causing  serious  losses  to  the 
growers.  It  seems  that  the  business  of 
traveling  sprayers  is  to  become  as  com¬ 
mon  as  the  thrashing  outfits. 

W.  P.  MASSEY. 


Mildew  on  ROS2S 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  is  good  for 
mold  on  rose  bushes?  R.  a.  s. 

Windsor,  N.  Y. 

Mildew  on  roses  is  remedied  by  sul- 
i  bur.  Dust  flowers  of  sulphur  freely  over 
the  affected  foliage  when  with  with  dew. 
so  that  the  sulhpur  will  stick,  or  spray 
with  liver  of  sulphur,  three  ounces  in  10 
gallons  of  water.  The  liver  of  sulphur 
solution  appears  the  better  of  the  two, 
but  the  dry  flowers  of  sulphur  is  often 
unite  efficacious. 


TKAOC  MARK 


The  City  of 

GOODRICH 

Akron.  Ohio 


“BEST 


Prices  Down 
Mileage  Up 


Having,  on  May  12,  marked  down  tire  prices, 
Goodrich  next  promptly  marked  up  its  adjust¬ 
ment  figures. 

It  lifted  adjustments  to  6,000  miles  for  SAFETY 
TREADS,  and  8,000  miles  for  SILVERTOWN 
CORDS,  instead  of  3,500  and  5,000  miles,  re¬ 
spectively,  heretofore  in  force. 

Goodrich  marked  down  prices  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Goodrich  policy  always  to  give  the 
user  the  benefit  of  Goodrich  economies  in  manu¬ 
facture. 

Goodrich  marked  up  its  adjustment  mileage  be¬ 
cause  the  wonderful  endurance  and  service 
Goodrich  Tires  are  showing  in  actual  service 
demanded  adjustment  that  squared  with  per¬ 
formance. 

Remember,  it’s  a  Goodrich  adjustment,  always 
safe  and  conservative,  based  on  a  greater  mile¬ 
age  consistently  given  by  Goodrich  Tires. 

Goodrich  knows  its  tires  are  brimful  of  mileage, 
and  it  wants  every  automobile  driver  to  have 
a  generous  share  of  it. 

Buy  Goodrich  Tires  from  a  Dealer 


ADJUSTMENT 
Fabrics,  6,000  Miles  -  -  Cords,  8,000  Miles 


GOODRICH 


fry//  g  /  //  l/ijj 


PREMO 
Film  Packs 

Developed 


An  entire  pack,  12  exposures,  sizes  4x5  and 
smaller  sizes,  developed  by  us  for  25  cents.  Let 
our  careful,  experienced  workmen  develop  your 
next  Film  Pack.  Wc  also  make  Velox  prints,  of 
course. 

JOHN  HAWORTH  COMPANY 
(Eastman  Kodak  Compauv) 

1020  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

30%  Increased  Yield 


Fall  Wheat 


Greatly  increased  in 
yield  by  use  of  Sheep’s 
Head  Sheep  Manure. 

Onefarmerwrites:“309& 
increased  yield  over 
barn  manure  on  worn- 
out  land. ’’Dropped  with 
fertilizer  attachment. 

Rich  in  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash. 

all  field  crops  and  meadows.  _ 

dens,  truck  patches,  lawns,  small  fruit9,  etc.  Sheep’s 
Head  is  guaranteed  free  from  weed  seeds.  Pulverized 
and  put  into  sacks  for  easy  handling.  Write  for  prices. 

NATURAL  GUANO  CO.,  830  RIVER  STREET,  AURORA,  ILL 


Also  adds  humus/For 
Wonderful  result  on  gar- 


Designed  especially 
for  garages,  but  equally 
satisfactory  for  doors  on 
any  building.  It  slides 
the  doors — hinged  or 
otherwise — around 
curve  in  corner — no  valuable 
space  wasted.  Works  well  with  any  H1 
flat  steel  track.  Has  Tandem  Rollers, 
Steel  Roller  Bearings,  Adjustable  and 
Stayon  Features.  Thousands  in  use  be- 
causeof  satisfactory  service.  Quality  in¬ 
sured  by  the  Myers  Trade  Mark  which 
means  highest  standard  in  Door  Hang¬ 
ers,  Hay  Tools  and  Pumps  for  Every  Purpose. 

Ask  your  deal  er  or  wri  te  us. 

F.  K.  MYERS  &  BRO. 

380 Fourth  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


MOLINE 

3  DISC 
DRILL 


OVERCOME  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  cornfield  seeding 
by  using  this  highly  flexible 
drill.  It  will  plant  all  the  space 
between  rows  because  the  furrow 
openers  are  easily  and  quickly 
widened  or  narrowed. 

The  double  disc  in  center  with 
single  discs  on  either  side  equal¬ 
ize  the  pressure, the  caster  wheels 
serve  as  depth  gauges  and  inde¬ 
pendent  pressure  springs  make 
uniform  seeding. 

This  handy  Moline  Drill  will 
save  seed  and  increase  your  yield 
and  does  just  as  good  work  as 
other  Moline  Grain  Drills  which 
are  famous  for  good  work.  May 
be  equipped  with  grass  seeder 
or  fertilizer  attachment. 

Ajk  your  Moline  Dealer  about 
this  great  little  drill,  or  write  us. 

Moline  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 


On  Arrival 
POSTAGE  FREE 

Army  Work  Shoe 

Save  profits.  Buy  direct 
from  Factory  Headquarters ! 

Boston  Mail  Order  House,  Dept.  V  201  Boston.  Mass. 

Send  shoes  on  approval.  My  Money  back  if  1  want  it.  I  riak  nothing, 

Name  .  —  Size . . 

Address  . .  ....  . .  Color . 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  TAPER 

Jk  National  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  un<l  Suburban  llcmrr 

Established  is:.o 

FetiUtbed  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  Street,  >'e»  fork 
Herbert  W.  Oollixowood.  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

W*.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Roylf..  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  e<iua!  to  Ks.  Od,  CT 
marks,  or  101*  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  T5  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 

advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL-’ 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
eible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention. Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IN  1010  Wayne  Co..  N.  Y..  had  a  population  of  50,- 
179.  There  were  5.237  farms,  with  a  total  acre¬ 
age  of  357.800  acres.  About  00  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  white,  with  parents  born  in  this  country, 
and  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
was  rural.  In  that  year  the  farmers  of  Wayne 
County  produced  $6,000,024  worth  of  crops,  ranking 
No.  58  in  all  the  counties  of  the  country.  No.  7 
among  all  the  counties  of  New  York.  The  business 
of  producing  food  and  preparing' it  comprises  85  per 
cent  and  more  of  the  total  business  of  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty.  All  other  lines  of  business  are.  or  should  he.  sec¬ 
ondary  to  agriculture.  We  give  these  facts  in  order 
to  ask  Wayne  County  farmers  this  plain  question: 
“Do  Wayne  County  fanners  leant  to  be  represented 
at  Albany  by  Chas.  H.  Betts?"’  We  have  shown  that 
Wayne  County  is  essentially  an  agricultural  section, 
if  there  ever  was  one.  Everyone  knows  that  the  bus¬ 
iness  of  fruit  growing  lias  c-ome  face  to  fac-e  with  a 
serious  situation.  Western  competition  will  be  se¬ 
vere.  New  insect  pests  and  diseases  are  threatened. 

I 

The  problems  of  transportation  and  marketing  were 
never  more  seriously  acute.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  Wayne  County  needed  public  servants 
who  are  heart,  soul  and  hands  right  in  the  business 
of  producing  fruit,  it  would  seem  to  be  right  now ! 
Does  Mr.  Betts  size  up  to  these  requirements?  If  he 
does  not,  what  else  does  he  possess  of  such  tremen¬ 
dous  power  that  he  will  prove  superior  to  a  trained, 
business-like  fruit  grower?  The  question  must  be 
answered  by  Wayne  County  farmers.  We  have  no 
word  of  abuse  for  Mr.  Betts,  because  you  know  him 
better  than  we  do.  We  are  going  to  keep  asking  our 
question,  because  it  involves  a  principle  which  all 
farmers  in  the  country  recognize.  Will  the  farmers 
of  a  prosperous  and  purely  agricultural  county  select 
one  of  their  own  number  to  represent  them  when 
they  have  a  chance  to  do  so? 

* 

IT  is  getting  so  that  a  farm  without  a  car  is  much 
like  one  without  a  cow.  One  result  of  this  is  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  agricultural  meetings.  In¬ 
stead  of  gathering  at  some  central  place  to  listen  to 
speeches,  farmers  now  organize  a  trip,  or  “run.” 
They  meet  at  some  convenient  point  and  ride  in  pro¬ 
cession  for  50  miles  or  more  through  farms  and  or¬ 
chards,  stopping  now  and  then  for  observation  and 
then  speeding  on.  There  will  be  thousands  of  such 
“runs”  this  year,  and  when  well  organized  they  are 
better  than  any  central  meeting.  In  announcing  the 
recent  trip  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society, 
Prof.  Blake  said : 

On  this  trip  we  will  go  to  visit  some  orchards  where 
the  crop  is  light  on  account  of  weather  conditions,  blight 
and  other  troubles.  I  believe  on  tours  of  this  sort  peo¬ 
ple  are  too  often  taken  to  points  where  everything  has 
been  favorable  and  extra  skill  has  been  employed  ;  they 
do  not  see  orchards  and  places  which  have  not  been  so 
fortunate,  and  where*  average  skill  has  been  employed, 
which  would  somewhat  balance  the  idea  which  they 
would  secure  upon  the  whole  trip. 

We  think  that  is  right.  On  such  a  trip  it  i$  well  to 
have  contrasts  to  bring  out  both  light  and  shade.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  show  only  the  high  spots,  without  any 

low  spots  for  contrast. 

■" '  * 

WE  have  had  many  complaints  from  small  prop¬ 
erty  owners  who  think  they  have  been  un¬ 
justly  treated  by  the  highway  commissioners.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  a  ditch  which  limits  their  road  frontage  or 
throws  water  in  their  field.  It  may  be  the  loss  of 
shade  trees,  breaking  fences  or  cutting  over  the  line 
for  a  new  road.  All  sorts  of  things  are  done,  and 
these  people  believe  that  they  are  treated  in  this  way 
because  they  are  poor  and  insignificant.  In  some  of 
these  cases  we  find  that  the  road  authorities  are 
within  their  rights,  while  in  others  there  seems  to 
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'be  a  dear  case  of  injustice.  We  .have  often  advised 
such  people  to  make  complaint  to  the  Commission  of 
Highways  at  Albany.  They  seldom  do  it,  saying 
that  they  are  so  small  and  feeble  that  the  big  com¬ 
mission  will  not  notice  them.  Recent  correspondence 
with  the  commission  makes  ns  think  this  is  wrong. 
The  secretary  of  the  commission,  Royal  K.  Puller, 
assures  us  that: 

No  complaint  has  ever  come  to  this  office  which  has 
not  been  investigated,  and  as  much  attention  is  given  to 
the  poorest  and  humblest  person  as  one  with  political 
influence. 

We  are  in  favo»  of  taking  Mr.  Fuller  right  at  his 
word,  and  we  will  see  that  any  road  complaint  sent 
us  is  put  squarely  up  to  the  commission.  Tt  may  not 
follow  that  it  can  always  help,  as  in  some  cases  the 
county  is  responsible. 

* 

OPR  understanding  is  that  the  crops  of  wheat 
and  barley  in  New  England  this  season  are 
heavier  than  in  any  season  for  the  past  25  years. 
The  record  wheat  crop  for  New  England  is  about 
2.000.000  bushels.  That  section  should  produce  8,000,- 
000  bushels,  and  will  do  so  in  some  future  year.  The 
record  corn  crop  for  New  England  is  about  15.000.000 
bushels.  We  expect  to  see  that  raised  to  at  least 
25.W0.000.  We  think  this  increase  in  the  production 
of  bread  food  will  be  necessary  if  New  England  is 
to  hold  her  place  in  manufacturing.  She  must  pro¬ 
duce  more  of  her  food  nearer  home.  We  think  this 
will  come  through  the  use  of  land  formerly  cultivat¬ 
ed,  but  now  out  of  use.  Mammal  plants  like  Sweet 
and  Alsike  clover  will  bring  this  land  back  into  rea¬ 
sonable  culture. 

* 

“The  deplorable  condition  of  country  life  in 
America  may  he  largely  traced  to  more  than  half 
a  century  of  legislation  at  the  hands  of  town-bred 
lawyers,  reformers  from  the  big  cities  and  agents  of 
railroads  and  factories .” 

HAT  is  taken  from  Poultney  Bigelow's  book  on 
“Prussianism  and  Pacifism.”  Bigelow  states 
that  Bismarck  of  Germany  and  Cavour  of  Italy 
were  each  farmers.  They  were  both  personally 
interested  in  farming.  Thus  they  became  familiar 
with  the  desires  and  economic  needs  of  farmers. 
Thus  they  came  to  know  that  the  true  prosperity  of 
the  state  must  rest  upon  that  part  of  the  population 
which  lives  in  the  country  and  works  directly  upon 
the  soil.  Knowing  this,  these  statesmen  realized 
that  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  rural 
people  must  be  the  true  measure  of  a  nation’s  great¬ 
ness  and  stability.  On  that  principle  of  legislation 
they  made  Germany  and  Italy  strong  and  great.  It 
is  true  that  the  strength  of  Germany  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  upholding  the  power  of  the  imperial 
family.  We  may  well  understand  now  what  a 
shining  world  mark  German  civilization  would  now 
be  if  Bismarck  had  used  the  power  of  agriculture 
to  develop  the  rights  of  the  plain  people  rather  than 
the  wrongs  of  the  Kaiser's  family.  Italy  became 
a  world  power  through  favour's  wisdom  in  consid¬ 
ering  agriculture  as  the  foundation  of  the  nation. 
In  this  country  we  have  had  no  statesman  since 
Washington  who  has  had  the  vision  to  realize  the 
true  economic  importance  of  the  farmer,  or  to  build 
national  legislature  upon  agriculture.  The  situation 
has  worked  away  from  us.  We  must  bring  it  back. 
No  one  will  do  it  for  us ! 

* 

WniT.E  the  producer  has  been  taking  a  loss  ranging 
anywhere  from  $30  to  $50  on  each  beef  steer,  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  been  paying  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  old 
price  for  his  beefsteak  or  his  roast.  Judged  by  the 
present  price  of  the  beef  steei\  fresh  beef  is  the  cheapest 
staple  food  product  in  America  today.  Actually,  it  is 
one  of  the  dearest.  If  a  fair  price  were  asked  for  it 
consumption  could  immediately  be  increased,  resulting 
in  a  better  market  for  the  producer. 

HAT  is  part  of  a  statement  made  by  Senator 
Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas.  It  goes  well  with 
the  article  of  Charles  B.  Wing  in  this  issue.  The 
prices  demanded  for  meat  at  this  time  are  shameful, 
and  more  shameful  still  is  the  organized  effort  to 
put  the  blame  for  this  condition  upon  the  farmers. 
These  farmers  are  losing  money  on  every  $12  beef 
steer  they  sell.  And  this  is  mostly  borrowed  money 
loaned  by  the  banks!  Yet  when  the  town  consumer 
is  held  uii  for  his  meat  he  turns  bitterly  against  the 
farmer  as  the  cause  of  his  trouble!  Congress  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  turn  upon  the  packers  as  the  chief  cause 
of  this  trouble.  It  is  now  considering  a  bill  to  put 
the  packing  business  under  rigid  control —  about  as 
complete  as  the  control  of  national  banks.  Under 
this  bill  the  packers  must  take  out  licenses,  give  up 
all  “related  industries”  and  dispose  of  their  private 
cars,  etc.  Even  with  this,  however,  there  will  not 
be  full  relief.  Sooner  or  later  we  think  the  meat 
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producers  will  be  forced  to  organize  and  conduct 
their  own  business  after  some  such  plan  as  Mi. 
Wing  suggests.  The  present  condition  is  only  one 
more  sure  illustration  of  the  fact  that  so  long  as  we 
hire  other  interests  to  do  our  business  for  us,  we 
must  pay  them  all  the  profits — and  more.  Let  us 
spend  no  more  time  cursing  the  big  interests.  That 
does  not  hurt  them.  T.et  us  all  drop  our  minor  dif¬ 
ferences  and  devote  all  our  strength  to  the  job  of 
getting  together. 

* 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  took  a  hand  in  the  “day¬ 
light  saving”  campaign  and  saved  the  daylight 
savers  by  vetoing  the  bill.  Congress  tacked  the 
repeal  of  the  daylight  law  on  the  agricultural  appro¬ 
priation  bill  and  passed  it  by  a  great  majority..  The 
President  promptly  vetoed  it.  He  said,  in  effect, 
that  daylight  saving  had  proved  a  great  benefit  to 
the  public,  and  that  no  one  advanced  reasonable 
arguments  against  it!  The  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  tried  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  President's  veto. 
The  vote  stood  247  against  135.  While  this  was  a 
majority  of  112,  the  plan  failed  because  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  required  to  overcome  a  veto.  The 
vote  in  the  house  was  a  clear-cut  contest  between 
city  and  country.  Practically  every  man  who  repre¬ 
sents  farmers  or  country  people  voted  for  repeal. 
Thus  we  have  a  remarkable  situation.  A  majority 
of  Congress  and  probably  a  majority  of  the  people 
are  opposed  to  daylight  saving,  while  the  President 
through  his  veto  power  sustains  the  minority.  On 
the  next  page  is  an  article  which  expresses  the 
views  of  many  conservative  people. 

* 

NOW  and  then  we  hear  from  someone  who  thinks 
all  farming  is  done  “out  West.”  Such  people 
regard  Eastern  farming  as  small  business.  The  fact 
is  that  some  of  our  Eastern  sections  can  show  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  best  farming  in  the  world,  not  only  in 
crop  production  but  in  value  of  product.  For  many 
years  Lancaster  Co.,  l'a.,  has  stood  at  the  head  of  all 
counties  in  total  value  of  all  crops  and  in  live  stock. 
In  1910  there  were  58  counties  in  the  country  show¬ 
ing  a  total  yearly  crop  value  of  $0,000,000  or  more. 
Of  these,  14  counties  were  located  in  the  Eastern 
States.  There  were  eight  in  New  York,  one  in 
Maine,  one  in  Connecticut,  one  in  Massachusetts  and 
three  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  great  Central  West 
there  were  13 — 12  in  Illinois  and  one  in  Iowa.  No 
other  county  in  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  reached 
the  $0,000,000  mark.  The  Western  counties  are  as 
a  rule  much  larger  than  those  in  tlie  Eastern  States, 
so  that  the  value  of  crop  production  per  acre  would 
he  considerably  larger  in  the  latter.  There  are  11 
counties  in  New  York  which  produced  greater  value 
in  farm  crops  in  1910  than  -any  county  in  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  or  Kansas. 
These  things  are  not  generally  known,  yet  they  are 
true,  and  much  more  could  he  given  to  show  that 
some  of  the  best  farming  in  the  world  is  being  done 
on  the  oldest  land  in  America. 

* 

ON  the  next  page  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
the  Board  of  Freeholders  in  Monmouth  County. 
N.  J..  buy  or  obtain  a  farm,  stock  it  properly  and 
have  it  run  as  a  potato  school  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tion.  Well,  why  not?  In  1910  Monmouth  County 
produced  nearly  25  per  cent  of  all  the  potatoes  grown 
in  New  Jersey.  She  might  well  produce  four  times 
as  many  if  the  business  of  producing  them  can  be 
put  on  a  sound  and  scientific  basis.  The  soil  run¬ 
ning  through  Monmouth  ranks  with  the  best  potato 
land  in  the  world.  The  State  has  spent  money  in 
learning  how  to  put  Jersey  soil  into  brick  and  tile. 
It  will  be  a  good  investment  to  learn  how  to  put 
soil  into  potatoes.  Such  an  experiment  farm  or 
school  would  in  time  increase  the  value  of  every 
acre  of  suitable  farm  land  in  Monmouth  County, 
besides  doubling  its  agricultural  wealth.  Much  the 
same  thing  bus  been  worked  out  elsewhere  with, 
success. 


Brevities 

If  the  chicks  will  not  learn  to  roost  naturally — show 
them  how. 

Cohn  growing  close  to  a  line  fence  with  a  pasture  on 
the  other  side  is  a  dangerous  temptation  to  the  stock. 

Keep  away  from  the  “canning  compounds.”  Most 
of  them  contain  borax  or  salicylic  acid  and  are  unlaw¬ 
ful.  Use  heat ! 

A  TON  of  clover  hay  in  the  mow  requires  about  500 
cubic  feet.  A  ton  of  green  clover  packed  in  the  silo' 
fills  about  200  cubic  feet. 
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Dominating  the  Food  Situation 

Dr.  Jonathan  C.  Day,  Commissioner  of  Markets 
for  the  City  of  New  York,  had  charges -filed  against 
him  by  William  M.  Bennett  for  alleged  violation  of 
law,  and  the  hearing  was  on  last  week  before  the 
city  Commissioner  of  Accounts,  One  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  reported  a  recent  conversation  in  which  Dr. 
Day  was  quoted  substantially  as  follows : 

“Dr.  Day  told  me  that  under  the  present  system  of 
political-commercial  influences  at  work  in  the  city,  his 
department  was  hopeless  and  helpless.  No  department 
of  markets  could  hope  to  serve  the  people  in  such 
circumstances,  he  said.  He  complained  that,  having 
contracted  to  bring  ice  to  New  York  from  Maine  to 
relieve  the  ice  situation,  he  was  unable  to  do  so  through 
the  efforts  of  ex-Governor  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  who 
actually  succeeded  in  making  an  artificial  ice  famine 
in  this  city  by  playing  up  rumors  from  Washington  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  an  ammonia  shortage. 

“Dr.  Day  admitted  that  he  had  purchased  coal  to 
the  extent  of  $400,000  to  relieve  the  local  shortage,  but 
that  his  efforts  were  thwarted  by  those  higher  up.  He 
said  that  with  the  brokers,  commission  men,  and  food 
interests  clamoring  for  his  destruction  and  using  politi¬ 
cal  pull  to  bring  it  about,  he  earnestly  hoped  for  an 
opportunity  to  take  the  stand  and  reveal  everything, 
regardless  of  whom  it  might  hit.” 

The  witness  testified  that  he  agreed  with  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Day  that  under  the  corrupt  condi¬ 
tions  now  destroying  its  functions  the  Department 
of  Markets  should  be  abolished. 

“It  is  obvious,”  he  said,  “that  unless  the  department 
serves  the  profiteers  it  cannot  hope  to  survive,  and  if 
it  does  serve  the  profiteers  it  cannot  hope  to  serve  the 
public.” 

The  city  authority  for  creating  a  department  of 
markets  is  a  part  of  the  State  farms  and  markets 
law.  That  law  was  not  made  to  help  producers 
and  consumers  by  reducing  the  cost  of  distributing 
food.  It  was  made  in  the  interest  of  distributors, 
and  to  head  off  the  system  that  farmers  had 
initiated  themselves  and  were  developing  through 
the  State  Department,  which  they  created  for  the 
purpose.  Of  course  the  politicians  who  served  the 
distributing  interests  did  not  tell  the  farmer  that 
they  were  going  to  destroy  what  he  had.  They  told 
him  they  were  going  to  make  something  bigger  and 
better.  What  they  did  was  to  put  the  control  of 
the  whole  thing — State  and  city — into  the  hands  of 
the  distributors  and  food  trusts.  What  Di\  Day  has 
discovered  in  the  city  has  already  been  experienced 
in  the  State.  It  proves  the  domination  of  political 
parties  both  in  the  State  and  city  by  the  food  trust 
interests.  Dr.  Day  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
get  some  necessities  to  consumers  without  paying 
the  customary  toll  to  the  regular  distributors.  This 
is  the  one  thing  that  will  not  be  tolerated.  It  is 
the  one  way  the  trust  magnates,  big  and  little,  have 
of  getting  back  the  money  they  pay  in  campaign 
contributions  and  for  keeping  their  own  men  in  im¬ 
portant.  positions.  If  Dr.  Day  had  observed  this 
prerogative  of  the  middlemen  to  levy  toll  on  food 
and  other  necessities  he  might  remain  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  State  or  city  until  doomsday  for  all  the 
higher  politicians  might  care,  but  as  long  as  the 
system  lasts  no  man  can  honestly  serve  the  public 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  official  opportunities.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  change  the  whole  system,  and  that 
would  mean  home  jobs  for  the  politicians  and  loss 
of  special  privileges  for  their  masters. 


A  Bunch  of  Milk  Notes 

The  Trouble  Over  Milk  Tests 

Inclosed  find  $1  for  renewal.  More  strength  to  your 
good  right  arm  in  your  battles  for  the  rights  of  farmers. 
The  cream  test  is  the  biggest  steal  the  dairy  farmer  has 
to  face.  My  cream  is  sold  to  an  ice  cream  company, 
practically  the  only  market  for  cream  here.  They 
started  me  in  with  a  test  of  33  per  cent,  ran  it  up  to  40 
per  cent,  then  ran  me  back  down  to  31.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  have  churned  twice,  weighing  the  cream  and  but¬ 
ter.  and  find  my  cream  will  churn  out  almost  50  per  cent 
butter.  I  sent  a  sample  to  the  experiment  station  for 
analysis  June  20  and  got  a  test  of  40  per  cent.  The 
cream  company’s  test  for  the  same  day  was  35  per  cent. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  cream  should  have  tested 
40  per  cent  right  along,  but  according  to  the  test  re¬ 
turned  me  yesterday  (31  per  cent)  they  are  taking 
within  1  per  cent  of  one-fourth  of  my  butterfat.  What 
can  I  do  about  it?  s.  J.  B. 

Vermont. 

Our  experience  and  correspondence  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  that  farmers  lose  heavily  on  the  fat  test  of 
milk,  but  the  churning  test,  while  serving  as  an  indi¬ 
cation.  is  not  conclusive.  Sometimes  considerable  fat 
remains  in  the  buttermilk,  or  the  butter  may  contain 
excess  amounts  of  moisture  and  cheesy  matter.  The 
first  effect,  would  indicate  less  fat  than  the  cream. 
To  pass  the  Federal  pure  food  test  a  pound  of  butter 
must  contain  .S25  of  a  pound  of  butterfat.  In  100 
lbs.  of  cream  testing  40  per  cent  there  will  be  40  lbs. 
of  fat.  Hence  40  -v-  .825  =  48.48  lbs.  of  butter  in  100 
lbs.  of  40  per  cent  cream. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  in  this  and  similar 
cases  is  to  secure  an  accurate  test.  Where  there  are 
dairy  interests  enough,  the  best  way  is  to  organize  a 
local  branch  of  the  Dairymen's  League  and  appoint 


a  manager  or  agent  to  test  the  milk  regularly,  and 
see  that  the  producer  gets  paid  for  what  he  delivers. 
We  have  repeatedly  urged  this  plan,  and  all  agree 
that  it  would  save  annoyance  and  loss'  to  dairymen, 
but  milk  dealers  or  buyers  prefer  to  have  the  test 
left  exclusively  to  themselves,  because  by  lowering 
the  fat  test  they  can  reduce  the  average  price  of  the 
milk. 

If  no  League  branch  exists  or  can  be  formed,  you 
should  buy  a  Babcock  tester  and  learn  to  test  your 
own  milk  and  cream.  The  cost  of  the  outfit  is  only 
$5  or  $0,  and  you  can  follow  the  printed  directions 
and  make  your  own  test. 

Prompt  Payments  for  Milk 

Is  Sam  Levy  responsible?  Does  lie  furnish  the  State 
a  bond  to  insure  the  payment  of  milk  bills?  We  were 
told  he  would  pay  every  two  weeks,  but  we  have  not  had 
a  check  in  six  weeks.  c.  c. 

New  York. 

Mi-.  Levy  is  credited  with  some  responsibility,  and 
we  believe  has  furnished  a  bond  which,  however, 
would  probably  cover  only  a  small  part  of  his  out¬ 
standing  milk  bills.  But  no  matter  what  a  dealer’s 
standing  or  size  of  his  bond,  six  weeks  is  too  long  a 
credit  for  milk  bills.  If  the  agreement  is  for  fort¬ 
nightly  payments,  and  it  should  be  in  such  cases,  the 
agent  who  made  the  contract  should  insist  on  prompt 
and  regular  payments.  One  way  to  avoid  losses  in 
milk  accounts  is  to  insist  on  prompt  payments. 

Milk  Prices  Figured 

We  live  317  miles  from  New  York  City  on  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  and  326  miles  on  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  Our  milk  is  shipped  over  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
What  should  be  our  price  for  milk  for  May,  June  and 
July?.  What  is  the  price  for  New  Yox-k  butterfat  for 
July?*  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  a  Christmas  present,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  best  all-around  farm  paper  we  ever  sub¬ 
scribed  for.  and  we  have  taken  quite  a  few.  j.  e.  s. 

New  York. 

The  price  of  3  per  cent  May  milk  200  miles  from 
New  York  was  $3.06.  To  figure  the  exact  price  of 
your  milk  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  the  fat  test. 
Assuming  that  the  test  was  3.4  per  cent,  you  would 
add  16  cents  to  the  3  per  cent  price,  making  it  $3.22 
per  100  lbs.  The  200-mile  freight  rate  is  .445.  At 
317  miles  it  is  .530.  Your  differential  is  .530  —  .445 
=  .085,  and  your  price  is  3.22  —  .085  =  3.135.  The 
June  price  was  $2.89  per  100  lbs.,  and  July  is  $3.01. 
This  is  also  for  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  200-mile  zone. 
Add  to  these  prices  4  cents  for  each  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent  of  extra  fat,  shown  in  your  test,  and  follow 
the  formula  above,  and  you  will  be  able  to  find  the 
net  price  at  your  station. 

We  have  no  public  quotation  in  New  York  for  pure 
butterfat,  but  it  can  be  readily  figured  on  the  basis 
of  butter  prices.  The  average  price  of  butter  graded 
as  extras  is  now  54*4  cents.  The  Federal  pure  food 
law  requires  that  this  must  be  not  less  than  S2.5  per 
cent  pure  butterfat,  and  there  is  .825  lb.  of  fat  in  a 
pound  of  commercial  butter.  Since  the  moisture  has 
no  value  the  price  of  the  fat  is  .545  -r-  .825  =  .660. 
This  is  without  any  allowance  for  making  the  butter. 


School  Districts  in  New  York 

We  are  often  asked  how  many  school  districts  in 
New  York  are  affected  by  the  sanitary  toilet  require¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Woods  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  has  charge  of  this  part  of  the  work,  says: 

Our  statistics  division  is  unable  at  present  to  give  me 
the  precise  number  of  rural  districts.  There  are  11.000 
school  districts  iu  the  State  and  I  would  estimate  that 
approximately  8.000  of  them  are  strictly  rural  districts. 
Estimating  from  a  report  made  a  few  years  ago,  there 
are  approximately  4,000  rural  schools  with  a  registra¬ 
tion  of  10  or  less  pupils,  and  1,250  districts  with  a 
valuation  of  less  than  $20,000.  Probably  from  one-third 
to  one-fourth  of  the  districts  have  school  buildings  that 
will  need  to  be  replaced  at  an  early  date.  In  quite  a 
large  number  of  the  supervisory  districts  of  the  State 
practically  all  of  the  scuools  that  fall  within  this  re¬ 
quirement  have  installed  some  approved  form  of  sanitary 
toilet. 

As  was  stated  last  week,  the  districts  where  the 
schoolhouse  must  be  rebuilt,  where  the  district  valu¬ 
ation  is  below  $20,000  and  the  attendance  small,  do 
not  come  under  the  requirement. 


“Daylight  Saving”  and  Sleep  Loss 

The  following  note  is  written  by  a  city  man  who  is 
not  particularly  interested  in  farming.  We  print  it 
as  a  new  contribution  to  the  discussion : 

I  have  been  an  ardent  and  hopeful  supporter  and  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  President  throughout  his  course.  I  am  not 
a  farmer,  but  a  city  man,  a  father  of  children,  and  I 
hope  alive  and  awake  to  all  the  currents  of  affairs  that 
bear  upon  the  welfare  of  our  country  and  our  people. 
Now.  in  the  sum  total  of  American  legislative  matters, 
this  ''daylight"  question  is  seemingly  very  small,  and 
yet  I  must  confess  that  it  has  shaken  my  confidence  in 
the  judgment  of  our  Chief  Executive  as  nothing  else  has 
done.  Somebody  has  misled  him  into  a  false  step  that 
will  cost  him  more  loss  of  support  than  his  attitude  on 
many  of  the  apparently  larger  things. 

During  last  year  many  of  us  suffered  in  silence,  and 
even  saw  our  children  suffer,  and  said  nothing,  lest  we 
incut  the  unwelcome  charge,  however  unjust  and  un¬ 
warranted,  of  lack  of  patriotism,  so-  long  as  the  pro¬ 


ponents  of  the  change  made  the  false  claim  that  it  was 
a  measure  necessary  or  desirable  to  the  winning  of  the 
war.  This  was  a  lie  from  the  very  start.  The  very 
slogan,  “daylight  saving,”  had  its  birth  in  deliberate 
subterfuge.  The  only  thing  saved  by  this  change  has 
been  sleep ;  necessary,  refreshing  sleep,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  health  of  body  or  mind.  God  knows  the 
children  of  this  land,  those  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  13  particularly,  are  paying  with  broken  bodies  and 
stunted  minds  that  the  childless  of  the  cities  may  pos¬ 
sess  a  slight  addition  to  their  pleasure.  If  you  doubt 
this,  ask  of  the  school  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  con¬ 
cerning  their  dull  and  sleepy-headed  charges  under  the 
changed  conditions;  ask  of  those  mothers  who  them¬ 
selves  assume  responsibility  for  their  children  ! 

The  claim  that  children  can  be  put  to  bed  according 
to  the  clock  may  be  argued  pro  and  con  as  long  as  any¬ 
one  has  breath,  and  yet  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
not.  The  Red  Cross  launches  a  children’s  health  cru¬ 
sade,  and  establishes  as  its  standard,  based  upon  the 
best  authority  it  can  find,  a  minimum  requirement  of  10 
hours’  sleep  for  every  child  below  the  age  of  13,  a  thing 
impossible  now  in  many  a  household,  owing  to  this 
change. 

And  not  only  are  the  children  sufferers,  but  adults  as 
well.  I  have  talked  with  heads  of  offices  here  who 
frankly  admit  that  instead  of  increased  efficiency  the 
change  has  resulted  iu  definite  and  remarkable  loss  of 
efficiency,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  those  whose  effi¬ 
ciency  has  suffered  most  are  the  very  ones  loudest  in 
praise  of  the  change  of  time !  They  have  had  an  extra 
hour  of  leisure  in  the  afternoon,  have  slept  one  hour  the 
less,  and  wonder  why  they  feel  so  dull  and  listless  for 
the  forenoon’s  work. 

On  the  score  of  economies  claimed  in  the  veto  mes¬ 
sage  it  may  be  said  that  the  patriotic  urge  to  more 
careful  use  of  coal  and  light,  and  still  more  the  greatly 
increased  price  of  these,  did  lead  to  lessened  use,  a 
saving  arrogated  to  themselves  by  the  daylight  med¬ 
dlers.  but  in  no  way  chargeable  to  their  account.  And 
so  with  other  claims  that  they  have  made.  In  this 
community,  a  populous  suburb  of  a  populous  and  over¬ 
crowded  city,  our  observation  is  that  nobody  retires 
earlier  by  actual  time  than  they  did  before ;  they  must 
rise  earlier  and  merely  sleep  the  less.  No  evening 
gathering  scheduled  for  eight  o’clock  can  be  secured  on 
time,  and  starting  late  perforce  ends  late,  and  often, 
even  in  urgent  matters,  fails  of  attendance  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  be  effectual.  This  condition  probably  ob¬ 
tains  in  every  other  community,  a  fact  that  does  not 
tend  to  lessened  use  of  artificial  light. 

It  is  maudlin  to  talk  of  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
day’s  chief  activities  within  the  period  of  natural  light, 
in  a  country  where  an  eight-hour  day  prevails  and  the 
daily  period  of  the  sun  is  from  12  to  14  hours,  so  why 
not  be  honest  and  admit  that  the  sole  valid  reason  is  the 
consolidation  of  leisure  time  for  pleasure  purposes?  Of 
the  rank  and  file,  those  who  approve  do  so  for  no  other 
reason.  There  could  be  no  qnarrel  with  this  advantage 
to  a  class  were  it  not  accompanied  by  disadvantage  to 
another  class.  And  herein  lies  its  greatest  danger  to  the 
nation  ;  the  very  insidiousness  pf  a  movement  that  caters 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  ever-increasing  childless  portiou 
of  our  population,  at  the  expense  of  child  welfare. 

J.  S. 


A  Great  Potato  Demonstration 

July  12,  1919,  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  great 
day  in  the  agricultural  history  of  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey.  A  campaign  for  a  new  and  the  most 
suitable  variety  of  white  potato  for  Central  New  Jersey 
was  launched  at  Holmdel.  By  two  o'clock  about  400 
autos  were  parked  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  orchard 
in  which  the  meeting  was  held.  Over  1.000.  growers  of 
potatoes  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Holmdel 
Potato  Club  to  their  first  annual  field  day,  which  was 
made  the  formal  launching  date  of  the  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  farmers  for  new  and  better  potato 
seed  for  their  district. 

As  a  part  of  the  entertainment  the  Holmdel  Potato 
Club  had  arranged  for  an  auto  truck  show,  which 
proved  a  big  success.  So  far  as  known  this  was  the 
first  anto  truck  show  ever  held  on  a  farm,  and  exclu¬ 
sively  for  farmers.  The  dealers  reported  that  it  was 
the  best  business  move  of  the  kind  they  ever  patronized. 
Potato  farming  iu  Central  New  Jersey  calls  for  rapid 
transportation  from  the  field  to  the  freight  station 
while  the  potatoes  are  being  dug.  since  no  part  of  the 
crop  is  stored  as  a  rule.  Hence  the  auto  truck  has 
become  an  indispensable  part  of  every  potato  farmer’s 
equipment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farm  demands 
will  absorb  more  auto  trucks  than  the  city  require¬ 
ments.  once  farmers  come  to  know  how  indispensable 
they  are  under  existing  conditions. 

For  one  hour  after  lunch  a  demonstration  of  plowing 
was  given  in  a  nearby  field,  which  drew  a  large  part 
of  the  audience.  Potato  diggers  also  were  on  exhibi¬ 
tion.  On  the  same  farm  the  agents  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  had  seed  potato,  fertilizer  and  in¬ 
secticide  test  plots,  which  were  viewed  by  the  guests 
of  the  day.  However,  this  year’s  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  Holmdel  Club  that  July  is  too  late  hi 
the  season  to  exhibit  the  test  gardens.  About  June 
20  would  be  the  ideal  date  to  show  the  potato  vines  iu 
their  prime.  Of  course  the  real  answer  in  the  tests 
will  come  when  the  potatoes  are  dug  and  accurately 
measured  by  the  Government’s  agents. 

The  club  was  honored  by  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Stuart 
and  Dr.  Schreiner  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  Dr.  Headlee.  Dr.  Cook.  Dr.  Blair  and 
Dr.  Martin  from  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
at  New  Brunswick.  II.  R.  Talmage  of  Riverhead.  L.  I.. 
II.  J.  Mclvers  of  Van  Buren.  Me.,  and  by  the  Hope 
Farm  man.  wbo  made  the  principal  address  of  the  day. 
Guests  were  generous  in  their  praise  of  the  field  daw 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  resulted  in  great  impetus  to 
the  movement  for  better  potato  seed  for  Central  New 
Jersey. 

The  next  move  on  the  part  of  the  Holmdel  Potato 
Club  will  be  to  consolidate  their  gains  and  then  drive 
for  suitable  appropriation,  for  carrying  on  the  necessary 
experiments.  The  sum  of  $25,000  annually  for  the  next 
10  years  is  needed  to  do  the  job  right.  The  County 
Board  of  Freeholders  may  be  asked  to  purchase  a  farm 
in  the  central  part  of  Monmouth  County,  to  be  devoted 
to  potato  experiments  and  seed  tests.  A  piece  of  land 
adapted  for  irrigation  by  the  gravity  system  is  being 
considered  as  part  of  the  scheme.  Monmouth  County  is 
blessed  with  wonderful  possibilities  in  the  irrigaton  line, 
which  will  some  day  largely  increase  her  output  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  vegetables  and  fruits.  t.  m.  c. 

Moumoutk  Co.,  N.  J. 


CCOOP  up  a  handful  of  soil  from  your  fields.  Here  is  the  stuff  on  which  depends  your  success  as  a 
^  farmer  —  or  your  failure.  Suppose  this  soil  could  talk  to  you.  Suppose  it  could  make  known  its 
needs.  The  first  word  of  its  cry  would  be  “FOOD.”  Food,  as  you  have  your  food  —  not  just  once  a 

year  and  then  no  more.  But  regular,  even  feeding  that  enriches  every  atom  of  every  foot  of  soil  on 
your  fields. 

'The  cultivated  soil  of  this  country  as  a  whole  is  slowly  but  surely  starving.  It  needs  nitrogen 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  —  and  it  needs  them  badly.  Every  crop  raised  helps  to  drain  the  soil  of 
these  elements.  They  must  be  renewed.  Or  gradually  the  soil  becomes  poorer,  crops  weaker,  and 


New  Idea  Distributors 


on  this  map  represents  a  New  Idea  Distributor 
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The  NEW  IDEA  One-Man 


If  you  think  that  scientific  manuring 
doesn’t  pay — and  pay  big — it’s  because 
you've  never  used  a  NEW  IDEA.  Get 
one  now  and  begin  top  dressing  your  corn, 
alfalfa,  clover  and  grasses.  Better  yields 
this  year  alone  will  more  than  pay  for  it. 
And  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  plant-break¬ 
ing  and  burning.  The  big  steel  distributor 
wheels  pulverize  the  manure  so  thoroughly 
that  it  cannot  injure  even  the  most  tender 
of  young  growths. 

Note  how  the  NEW  IDEA  spreads — a 
full  seven  feet  wide — laying  a  thin  blanket 
of  finely-shredded  manure  on  every  square 
foot  of  ground  covered. 


Note  how  low  down  it  is.  This  means 
easy  loading.  Fill  it  30  inches  high  and 
your  team  can  handle  it  on  any  ground. 
The  NEW  IDEA  has  a  solid  bottom  with 
chain  conveyor  that  carries  every  scrap  of 
manure  to  the  distributors.  And  the  con¬ 
trol  lever  is  right  at  the  seat  for  five 
changes  of  feed — spread  3,  6,  9,  12  or  15 
tons  to  the  acre,  as  you  wish. 

The  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  is  made 
right — and  is  guaranteed  to  work  right.  It 
has  more  special  features  that  appeal  to 
the  practical  farmer  than  all  other  makes 
combined.  See  your  dealer — he  will  show 


you.  Or  if  you  don’t  know  who  handles 
this  spreader,  write  us  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you. 

But  by  all  means,  don’t  go  on  wasting 
the  precious  plant-food  in  your  fresh  stable 
manure.  Don’t  continue  starving  your 
soil  and  robbing  your  own  pocket.  Get  a 
manure  spreader.  Any  manure  spreader 
will  pay  you  well — will  prove  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  But  if  you  want  the  best  in¬ 
vestment— if  you  want  the  spreader  that 
will  give  you  the  most  profitable  results, 
the  longest  service,  and  the  greatest  sav¬ 
ing  of  labor — then  get  the  NEW  IDEA. 


The  NEW  IDEA  load 
high,  hauls  easily,  am 
spreads  wide. 


The  New  Idea 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Purpose  of  Life 

Courage,  brave  soul !  The  ledgy  pathway 
yonder, 

O’er  windy  slopes,  will  lead  to  meadows 
sweet ; 

Turn  not  aside,  nor  let  thy  glances  wan¬ 
der 

To  find  a  smoother  turfage  for  thy 
feet. 

True  to  thine  aim.  still  journey  on  un¬ 
daunted. 

Led  by  the  stars  that  beckon  over¬ 
head  ; 

With  mind  intent,  thy  footsteps,  firmly 
planted, 

Shall  crush  to  even  line  the  stones  they 
tread. 

The  birds  that  circle  o’er  the  sedgy  hol¬ 
lows, 

The  ■coming  tides,  that  backward  sweep 
and  roll. 

Each  has  its  purpose,  and  in  wisdom  fol¬ 
lows 

The  devious  ways  that  bring  it  to  its 
goal. 

Theirs  to  renew  the  quest  with  every 
morning, 

But  thine  to  mount  serener  heights 
than  they ; 

To  seek  the  truth,  all  baser  pleasures 
scorning, 

Holding  thy  course  where  Honor  points 
the  way. 

Nor  rest  thee  there ;  the  gain  is  won  for 
others ; 

Thy  firmer  poise  must  steady  those 
who  fall ; 

To  higher  levels  lift  thy  weaker  brothers; 

God  gave  thy  powers  because  He  needs 
them  all. 

- ABBA  GOO  LI)  WOOLSON 

in  Boston  Transcript. 

* 

If  a  recent  inquirer  at  youth  Weare, 
N.  H..  will  send  her  full  name,  further 
information  regarding  kindergarten  ma¬ 
terial  will  gladly  be  sent  her.  We  do  not 
give  business  addresses  in  our  reading 
columns. 

* 

Paint  spots  may  be  removed  from  fab¬ 
rics  by  laying  the  material  on  blotting 
paper,  paint  side  down,  and  then  spong¬ 
ing  carefully  with  chloroform,  which  is 
a  solvent  for  paint.  Replace  the  blotting 
paper  with  a  fresh  piece  as  it  becomes 
saturated.  This  treatment  removes  paint 
from  fabrics  that  could  not  be  washed  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

* 

An  old-fashioned  recipe  for  damson 
preserve  calls  for  oven  cooking.  The 
fruit  is  weighed,  then  pitted,  an  equal 
quantity  of  sugar  weighed  out.  and  the 
fruit  and  sugar  put  in  a  stone  crock  in 
alternate  layers.  The  juice  of  two  lem¬ 
ons  is  squeezed  over  all.  the  jar  closely 
covered  and  the  fruit  then  cooked  in  a 
moderate  oven,  without  stirring,  for  three 
hours.  Seal  in  jelly  glasses. 

tf 

How  many  of  our  friends  who  were 
earning  and  saving  last  year  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  War  Savings  Stamps  have  con¬ 
tinued  this  form  of  thrift?  While  we 
continue  to  call  these  securities  “War” 
Savings  Stamps,  they  are  to  remain  with 
us  in  peace  and  give  us  all  a  chance  to 
become  partners  with  Uncle  Sam.  Schools 
and  factories  everywhere  are  forming 
thrift  clubs  for  such  investment.  We  do 
not  know  how  far  the  movement  has  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  more  isolated  rural  com¬ 
munities,  but  we  think  early  familiarity 
with  these  sound  Government  securities 
would  protect  many  small  investors  from 
worthless  stocks. 

* 

Anyone  interested  in  soldiers  or  sail¬ 
ors  who  have  been  disabled  while  in  ser¬ 
vice  should  apply  to  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  200  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Avenue  Northwest.  Washington,  B. 
C..  for  information  concerning  the  train¬ 
ing  given  to  men  so  handicapped.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  a  man  who  has  lost  a 
limb,  or  is  otherwise  handicapped,  to  be 
so  trained  for  a  special  vocation  that  he 
can  fill  a  better-paid  position  than  before 
this  physical  misfortune.  The  work  now 
being  done  in  this  line  is  encouraging, 
also,  to  civilians  who  have  met  with  some 
crippling  accident;  it  gives  courage  and 
hope,  and  shows,  as  one  old  proverb  says, 
that  when  one  door  shuts  another  opens. 


Raspberry  Recipes 

Raspberry  Mint. — To  one  quart  of  good 
lemonade  add  one-half  cupful  of  red  rasp¬ 


berry  juice  and  one  dozen  bruised  mint 
leaves.  Let  the  mixture  chill  for  two 
hours  and  take  out  the  mint  leaves.  When 
ready  to  serve,  fill  glasses  and  garnish 
each  glass  with  a  tip  from  a  mint  sprig. 

Red  Raspberry  and  Orange  Marma¬ 
lade. — To  every  G  lbs.  of  red  raspberries 
allow  five  oranges.  Slice  oranges,  then 
put  in  a  dish,  cover  with  1  lb.  of  sugar 
and  let  remain  until  the  next  day.  Sim¬ 
mer  until  tender;  then  simmer  red  rasp¬ 
berries  until  soft.  Let  this  also  remain 
until  next  day  ;  weigh  the  two  fruits  to¬ 
gether,  and  to  every  pound  of  fruit  add 
1  lb.  of  sugar.  Boil  gently  for  about  an 
hour,  or  until  it  will  set  when  a  little  is 
put  to  cool  on  a  plate. 

Red  Raspberry  and  Currant  Jam. — 
Allow  three  quarts  of  red  raspberries  to 
three  quarts  of  currants  and  add  three- 
quarters  amount  of  sugar  you  have  of 
fruit.  Boil  until  quite  thick. 

Red  Raspberry  Muffins. — To  one-half 
cup  of  sugar  add  a  pinch  of  salt,  two 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9808.  Panel  Blouse,  9820.  Fancy  Bod- 
34  to  44  bust.  ice.  34  to  42  bust. 

9807.  Skirt  ■with  9831.  Draped 

Tunic,  24  to  84  Skirt.  24  to  32 

wrdst.  waist. 

Price  15  coats  Price  of  each  10 

each.  cents. 


9810.  Girl’s  Dress,  9810.  Girl's  Dross, 
0  to  12  years.  Price  4  to  10  years.  Price 
15  cents.  15  cents. 


cups  of  sifted  flour,  add  gradually  three- 
fourths  cup  of  sweet  milk  and  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  melted  butter.  Now  put  in  the 
yolk  of  two  eggs  and  beat  the  mixture 
well.  Take  two  teaspoons  of  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  the  well-beaten  whites  of  the 
eggs.  Wash  and  dry  one  cup  of  firm 
raspberries.  Sprinkle  lightly  with  flour 
and  add  to  the  muffin  batter. 

Raspberry  Fluff.— Cook  one  pint  of 
black  raspberries  with  one  cup  of  sugar 
and  one-half  cup  of  water.  Cook  two- 
thirds  of  a  cup  of  pearl  tapioca  until 
clear  and  transparent.  When  the  rasp¬ 
berries  and  tapioca  are  cool  mix  together 
lightly,  using  a  silver  fork.  Now  turn 
into  a  wet  mold.  Whip  one  cup  of  cream 
until  light.  When  time  to  place  on  the 
table,  unmnld  the  fruit  on  a  large  plate. 
Garnish  and  top  with  the  cream.  Roll 
some  large  berries  in  powdered  sugar  and 
place  on  top.  If  desired,  add  minced 
walnut  meats. 

Red  Raspberry  Pudding. — One-half 
cup  of  sugar,  two  tablespoons  of  butter, 
one  egg.  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  two  cups 
of  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  of  soda,  one 
teaspoon  of  baking  powder  and  one-half 
cup  of  red  raspberries,  beaten  in  at  the 
last.  Mix  these  ingredients  well  and  pour 
into  a  buttered  mold.  Steam  for  one 
hour.  Serve  with  a  sauce  made  of  two 
cups  of  powdered  sugar,  one-half  cup  of 
butter,  creamed,  tin*  white  of  one  well- 
beaten  egg  and  two  cups  of  mashed  red 
raspberries. 

Raspberry  Mousse. — One  box  of  ripe 
raspberries,  one  quart  of  cream,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one  tablespoon  of  powdered  gel¬ 
atin,  one-half  cupful  of  boiliug  water  and 


a  few  drops  of  red  color.  Wash  and  hull 
the  berries  and  then  sprinkle  them  with 
the  sugar  and  let  stand  for  one  hour. 
Mash  and  strain  through  a  fine  sieve, 
then  add  the  gelatin,  dissolved  in  the  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Fold  in  the  whipped  cream, 
add  the  red  color,  mold,  cover  and  pack 
in  ice  and  salt.  Allow  to  stand  for  four 
hours,  then  turn  out  and  serve. 

Raspberry  Puffs. — One  pint  flour,  one 
pint  miik.  half  teaspoon  salt,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder.  Butter  five  bak¬ 
ing  cups,  put  spoonful  of  batter  in  each 
cup.  put  in  the  raspberries  to  half  fill 
cups.  Then  put  in  remainder  of  batter. 
Steam  GO  minutes. 

Red  Raspberry  Jam. — -One  and  one- 
fourth  pounds  of  sugar.  1  lb.  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  water  enough  to  dissolve  sugar. 
Wash  berries  and  cook.  Dissolve  sugar 
and  cook  separate  from  berries  until 
thick  ;  then  add  to  berries  and  cook  five 
minutes.  To  cook  measure  at  a  time  is 
preferable.  Seal. 

Raspberry  Shortcake. — Mix  and  sift 
two  cups  of  flour,  one-fourth  cup  of 
sugar,  four  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  a 
pinch  of  grated  nutmeg  and  oue-fourth 
teaspoon  of  salt.  Rub  in  one-third  cup 
of  butter,  add  one  egg,  well  beaten,  to 
two-thirds  cup  of  milk.  Mix  well  on  a 
floured  pastry  board,  roll  out.  and  bake 
in  a  cake  tin  iti  a  hot  oven  20  minutes. 
When  done  split  open,  spread  with  sweet¬ 
ened  red  raspberries  and  sugar  and  cover 
with  whipped  cream. 

HELEN  A.  LYNAN. 


Tomato  Paste 

Would  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  tomato 
paste  for  keeping  for  Winter  use? 

HRS.  j.  R. 

As  a  space-saver  in  canning  and  a  time- 
saver  in  cooking,  the  U.  S.  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  says  that  tomato  paste  will 
commend  itself  to  the  thrifty.  Get  rid 
of  the  water  in  fresh  tomatoes  and  you 
can  pack  all  the  food  value,  flavor  and 
color  in  one-tenth  of  the  original  space. 
Bottle  the  paste  in  any  size  bottle,  cork 
and  seal  for  use  in  soups  and  sauces  One 
teaspoon  of  paste  will  make  one  dish  of 
soup. 

Boil  the  tomatoes  until  soft.  Crush 
thoroughly  and  pass  through  a  fine  sieve 
or  screen  to  take  out  the  skins  and  woody 
portions  of  the  pulp.  Place  the  pulp  and 
juice  which  pass  the  screen  in  a  shallow 
pan  and  boil  down  gently  over  a  slow 
fire  to  a  thick  consistency.  Then  place 
it  over  hot  water  or  in  a  slow  oven  where 
the  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the 
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HEAT YOUR 
HONE 


Cut  doWri  your  fuel  bids.  Avoid 
•the  labor  and  annoyance  of  caring  for  a 
f  number  of  «tove».  Enjoy  the  winter  beat 
!  and  comfort  of  the  finest 
E  homes.  23  years 


our  furnaces  have  J 
given  continued  satisfaction  in 
’"home*,  store*,  schools,  etc,  from  Coast  to  Coast 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  BOTH 
PIPE  AND  PIPELESS  FURNACES 

Ask  for  Catalog  21 


OHIO 


Clear  Your  Skin 
WhileYouSleep 
with  Cuticura 

All  druggists;  Soap 25,  Ointment  25 &50,  Talcum 25. 
Sample  oach  free  of  "Cuticura,  Dept.  F,  Boston." 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

and  Vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the  “(1  run  per” 
Evaporator.  Cheaper  than  canning— No  jars— No  sugar— 
Less  work— No  loss— Cost  $6.00  up.  Send  for  catalog 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  2S9  S.  4th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


MAK1-;  A  DOI.I.ARAN  HOUR.  SELL  MEN  WETS 
a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  f rec. 
COLLETTE  MFG.  CO.,  hept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — Bp  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Elu . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens — By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


No  Wonder  He  Grins— 

and  She  Smiles 


THEY  can  now  spend  long  delightful  evenings  in  a  bril¬ 
liantly  lighted  home — that  was  once  dark  and  cheerless. 
There  are  no  more  lamps  to  fdl — not  for  her. 

Their  tasty  appetizing  meals  are  cooked  in  a  jiffy  on  a 
modern  gas  stove,  and  the  gas  can  be  shut  off  as  soon  aa 
the  cooking  is  done.  By  a  mere  turn  of  the  wrist  the  barn 
is  flooded  with  light  for  the  “chores”. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  have  proved  to  their 
entire  satisfaction  that  the 


Carbide  Lighting 


an  d  Cooting  Plant 


gives  more  and  better  service  at  less  cost  than  any  lighting  plant  ou 
the  market.  Write  us  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  neighbors  who 
have  used  a  Colt  plant  for  years. 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY ,  288  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  13 
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paste  to  stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
Allow  the  pulp  to  evaporate  until  it 
reaches  the  consistency  of  peanut  butter. 
While  still  hot  add  about  two  ounces  of 
sal  1  to  a  gallon  of  the  paste  and  pack 
int  ♦  hot  scalded  jars  or  bottles.  Sterilize 
in  wasbboiler  from  half  hour  to  an  hour. 


Notes  from  the  Illinois  Com  Belt 

"I  see  the  people  around  here  are  not 
afraid  of  tornadoes,  for  the  houses  are 
built  on  high  ground,”  remarked  a  visitor 
one  day. 

I  had  not  thought  of  it  before,  but  such 
is  the  case  in  the  strip  of  land  where  the 
hills  and  the  prairie  meet  in  Central 
Illinois.  Not  hills,  according  to  a  West¬ 
erner.  nor  even  in  an  Easterner’s  estima¬ 
tion.  but  as  those  of  the  Middle  West 
ordinarily  speak. 

No,  we  are  not  afraid  of  tornadoes. 
We  owned  no  caves,  in  which  to  hide 
from  a  storm,  as  they  do  in  Iowa.  Most 
of  us  had  never  seen  a  tornado,  so  in 
quiet  peace  we  looked  forth  over  the 
rolling  prairie  from  the  highest  perch 
that  each  farm  afforded;  and  no  vision 
of  black  inverted  cones  traveling  towards 
ns  disturbed  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  To 
the  east  and  west  the  rolling  land 
stretches  out ;  to  the  north  the  view  is 
cut  off  by  the  rougher  land  or  hills  that 
extend  to  the  river,  but  to  the  south  is 
one  grand  sweep  of  prairie;  even  the 
water  tower  of  a  town  six  miles  distant 
is  vjsible.  We  of  the  prairie  feel  we 
cannot  breathe  among  the  hills  or  even 
on  rolling  land  unless  we  can  mount  up 
where  our  eyes  can  travel  for  miles — vast 
expanses  are  a  necessity  to  us  just  as 
the  hills  and  mountains  are  a  part  of 
the  life  of  a  mountaineer. 

Rut.  yesterday,  our  feeling  of  security 
was  driven  away.  How  long  before  it 
will  return  to  us  I  know  not.  Never,  I 
imagine,  to  that  family  whose  house  is 
missing  from  a  hilltop  to  the  east  of  us. 
It  was  just  beforp  dinner,  when  “Littlest 
Girl.”  climbing  out  of  the  bathtub,  caught 
u  view  of  the  tornado  from  the  window. 

‘‘Mother,  come  see  the  clouds  tumbling 
out  of  the  sky.”  “Come  see  the  funny 
pointed  thing.”  came  from  the  south  of 
the  house.  Many  a  time  I  had  looked 


at  pictures  of  tornadoes,  but  never  before 
<n  a  real  one.  There  it  was.  a  great  dark 
inverted  funnel  extending  from  earth  to 
sky  and  moving  directly  towards  us  from 
the  southwest  over  the  vast  prairie.  I 
called  to  the  barn  to  warn  the  men.  and 
then  snatching  up  the  rest  of  “Littlest 
Girl's”  and  “Rig  Sister's’’  clothes,  hur¬ 
ried  them  and  "Little  Man”  into  the 
basement,  and  placing  them  flat  against 
the  southwest  wall.  I  tried  to  get  a  few 
more  garments  on  them. 

My  husband  and  the  hired  man.  wish¬ 
ing  to  look  at  the  tornado  as  long  as 
possible,  stood  out  of  doors  watching  it, 
and  calling  to  us  tin*  progress  of  the 
horrible  grinding,  rumbling  funnel  that 
was  swallowing  up  everything  within  its 
reach  and  tossing  even  large  trees  150 
feet  or  more  in  the  air. 

“We’ll  wait  up  here  until  it  strikes  the 
fig  orchard  south  of  the  house,  and  then 
come  down."  shouted  my  husband  to  me 
when  I  begged  him  to  hasten  to  the  base¬ 
ment.  “Stand  flat  against  the. wall!  It’s 
coming  straight  for  us !” 

Then  the  next  momen  his  voice  at  the 
I  a  semen  t  window  called,  “Thank  God, 
it's  turned  to  the  east.” 

For  a  moment  we  breathed  easier,  then 
1  is  drawn  white  face  appeared  at  the 
window  again.  “It's  hit  a  big  grove  and 
turned  back'  towards  us  again.  Stand 
c.ose.  it’s  coming  right  for  us.” 

All  along  the  path  of  that  tornado 
prayers  were  ascending,  ours  were  among 
them.  Every  minute  1  expected  to  hear 
the  men  come  tearing  down  the  basement 
steps  to  join  us.  Rut  no,  our  prayers 
were  answered,  for  above  the  awful  roar 
<  tin  tornado  1  heard  my  husband  call  : 
“We're  saved,  it’s  turned  east  again. 
Leave  the  .children  in  the  basement  and 
come  up  and  have  a  look  at  it.  We  can 
Jiii.  for  the  basement  if  it  turns  again.” 

hat  a  rught  it  was  as  it  plowed  its 
way  along !  It  did  not  seem  to  travel 
last,  but  it  was  relentless,  and  did  its 
work  with  such  hard-hearted  thorough¬ 
ness  !  \\  hen  it  struck  a  plowed  field  it 

became  black  like  dirt  from  the  soil  that 
r  threw  far  aloft  in  the  air.  When  it 
1  it  a  neighbor  s  barn  it  tossed  the  doors 
around  like  bubbles.  When  it  came  to 
a  grove  the  trees  were  Hung  high  above 
thie  standing  trees.  At  last  it  struck  u 
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wood  directly  east  of  us.  For  a  time  it 
stood  almost  still,  throwing  up  huge  trees 
like  playthings.  There  was  a  short  time 
when  it  looked  as  if  the  dense  woods 
would  turn  the  tornado  directly  back  on 
us;  but,  finally,  this  mill  of  death  ground 
its  way  through  the  woods,  and  unhin¬ 
dered  hurried  on  to  make  up  for  lost 
time. 

When  it  seemed  safe  to  do  so  we  called 
the  children  up  to  let  them  see  the  tor¬ 
nado  at  work.  It  is  a  sight  Jthey  will 
never  forget. 

“If  any  more  things  like  that  come 
along  I  shall  build  a  cave,”  said  my  hus¬ 
band. 

Later  in  the  day.  after  he  had  visited 
the  path  of  the  tornado  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  south  of  our  south  line,  my  husband 
said  he  thought  it  nearer  to  us  than  it 
was,  and  that  its  path  was  wider  than' 
he  expected — it  was  about  one-eighth  of 
a  mile  in  width.  Only  one  house  in  our 
vicinity  was  demolished,  but  in  several 
cases  the  outer  edge  of  the  funnel  was 
within  a  few  feet  of  farmhouses.  In  the 
afternoon  the  children  came  to  show  me 
a  little  bag  they  had  packed. 

“We’re  going  to  he  ready  for  the  next 
tornado,”  said  “Little  Man.”  We’ve 
dresses,  nightgowns  and  handkerchiefs  in 
here.” 

“And  our  money.”  added  “Rig  Sister.” 
“We’ve  almost  three  dollars.  That  will 
be  something  to  start  up  on  if  we  lose 
everything  else.” 

“It  wouldn’t  gu  very  far,”  said  prac¬ 
tical  “Little  Man.” 
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And  so  it  would  not,  if  we  bought  red 
raspberries  and  eggs.  My  husband  got 
35  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  and  25  cents  a 
pint  for  red  raspberries  in  the  city  yes¬ 
terday  mornng.  I  am  keeping  the  books 
for  our  two  raspberry  patches  this  year 
and,  when  the  season  is  over,  I  wili  let 
you  know  how  we  come  out.  This  rainy 
weather  is  producing  quantities  of  fine 
berries. 

( >ur  GO  acres  of  corn  are  doing  extra 
well,  too.  When  the  city  folks  look  at 
the  cornfield  they  exclaim.  “How  beau¬ 
tiful  !”  When  we  look  at  it  we  say, 
“My  !  the  hours  and  hours  of  hard  work 
it  took  to  bring  that  field  to  its  present 
good  condition.”  Our  little  chickens  are 
doing  the  best  ever.  My  husband  attri¬ 
butes  their  good  health  to  the  fact  that 
he  gives  them  nothing  to  drink  except 
clabber.  Rut  mighty  little  there  would 
have  been  left*  of  chickens,  corn,  rasp¬ 
berries.  orchard,  barns  and  house,  and 
perhaps  even  of  our  own  dear  little 
family,  if  the  tornado  had  not  turned 
east  yesterday  when  it  did.  L.  C.  E. 


Canning  String  Beans 

I  see  on  page  1031  that  J.  L.  wishes 
a  recipe  for  canning  string  beans  and 
peas,  and  as  I  have  what  I  think  is  the 
simplest  way  for  canning  string  beans, 
and  they  always  keep  well,  I  will  send 
it  in. 

Wash  and  break  (or  cut)  beans  in 
small  pieces,  cover  with  cold  water,  let 


come  to  a  boil,  no  more,  drain  beans : 
put  into  cans  that  have  first  been  ster¬ 
ilized  and  are  airtight.  Have  ready  some 
hot  salted  water,  pour  over  them,  and 
lastly  add  one  tablespoon  hot.  vinegar  and 
seal.  There  is  no  rule  about  the  amount 
of  salt :  I  have  it  a  good  strong  salt  taste. 
When  wanted  for  use  pour  off  the  brine, 
put  into  cold  water  with  a  pinch  of  soda 
and  let  come  to  a  boil,  pour  off  water 
and  cook  as  you  would  fresh  beans.  If 
they  are  going  to  be  salty  pour  off  the 
second  water.  m.  o.  g. 


Tartar  Emetic  for  Ants 

W.  H.  M.  inquires  how  to  get  rid  of 
ants.  I  have  got  rid  of  them  by  using 
tartar  emetic.  I  have  used  it  with  success 
in  the  house.  We  have  a  sugar  pear  tree 
near  the  house  and  I  noticed  the  large 
black  ants  going  to  and  from  that  tree 
continually.  I  made  a  syrup  and  put  it  in 
a  clam  shell  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  in 
their  run,  covering  it  so  chickens  would 
not  get  it.  After  two  days  no  more  ant*< 
were  to  be  seen.  Take  one  teaspoon  of 
tartar  emetic  and  also  one  of  sugar ;  mix 
with  water  to  make  a  thin  syrup.  It  is 
poisonous  and  one  should  take  care  that 
children  do  not  get  it.  M.  m. 

Connecticut. 


If  you  have  no  friends  to  share  or  re¬ 
joice  in  your  success  in  life,  it  is.no  less 
incumbent  on  you  to  move  steadily  in 
the  path  of  duty. — Walter  Scott. 


Hhe  Pool  on  ike  Pedal  flarh 

ike  TUulti -Tilolor  al  ifa  Paslc 


AND  the  power  produced  is  as  constant  and  dependable 
1  1  as  the  electric  current.  The  motor  is  a  small  gasoline 
engine  installed  under  the  tub,  just  as  the  electric  motor 
is  attached  to  the  electric  washer. 

It  does  both  washing  and  wringing  and  is  easily  operated  by  a 
woman  or  even  a  child  old  enough  to  be  a  helper  about  the  house. 

More  than  100,000  are  now  in  use,  and  tour  years  of  progress  and 
refinement  in  manufacture  have  established  the  Multi-Motor  in  absolute 
supremacy  among  power  washers  for  homes  not  electrically  equipped. 

|The  Maytag  Electric  Washer,  the  favorite  in  electrically  appointed  city  homes, 
■is  adapted  to  use  in  connection  with  any  standard  farm  electric  lighting  plant. 

IVrite  for  a  Maytag  Household 
Manual,  It  will  be  mailed  gratis, 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

Branches: 

1  PHILADELPHIA  INDIANAPOLIS  MINNEAPOLIS  ~  KANSAS  CITY 
ATLANTA  _ PORTLAND  (OREGON)  WINNIPEG 

Distributors: 

Co.  Bms\L-ID4H^rU^WPh°d'er1&rLiSbt  C°- 

HELENA.  MONT. — A.  M.  Holier  Hardware  Co.  BOISE*  IDAHO  Stewart  Wholesale  Co. 

BILLINGS.  MONT. — Billings  Hardware  Co.  SAN  ANTONIO — Smith  Bros.  Hdwe.  Sales  Cc, 

pAKLAND,  CALIF. — Creighton-Mon-is  Co.  DULUTH — Kelley  Hardware  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES—Woodill  Hulse  Electric  Co.  NEWARK.  N.  J.— Newark  Electrical  Supply  Ce. 

FOR  UTAH  AND  IDAHO — Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co*  Salt  Lake  City. 


DEALERS — Write  for  Terms  of  Maytag  Sales  Franchise 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Improving  a  Dairy  Ration 

Which  is  of  the  more  value  for  both 
milk  and  cow,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran  or  100 
lbs.  meal?  Last  year  we  fed  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  200  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs.  gluten.  100 
lbs.  oilmeal.  Our  cows  were  in  poor  con¬ 
dition  in  the  Spring.  This  year  we  feed 
gluten,  oilmeal,  comment  and  oats, 
ground.  Cows  are  looking  fine.  o.  G.  L. 

Equinonk,  Pa. 

If  your  cows  have  access  to  pasture  you 
would  get  better  results  from  feeding 
cornmeal  than  would  be  the.  case  if  you 
used  wheat  bran.  A  combination  mix¬ 
ture  of  300  lbs.  cornmeal  and  200  lbs. 
gluten  is  particularly  well  suited  for  sup¬ 
plementing  pasture  for  cows  in  milk  ;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  use  either  wheat 
bran  or  oilmeal  under  such  conditions. 
The  grass  in  itself  is  a  natural  laxative, 
and  contains  sufficient  protein  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  system,  and  corn  and 
gluten  would  best  balance  a  ration  under 
such  conditions.  Oats,  being  relatively 
cheaper  than  corn,  could  be  substituted 
for  the  cornmeal.  yet  they  are  not  as  pal¬ 
atable  :  neither  are  they  as  nutritious  or 
satisfying  for  cows  running  on  grass. 


Ration  for  Young  Pigs 

What  is  the  best  ration  for  eight-weeks- 
old  pigs,  using  the  following  grains:  Rye, 
oats,  corn,  buckwheat  and  wheat  screen¬ 
ings?  Have  pasture  but  no  milk.  What 
quantity  feed  per  100  lbs.  of  animals? 

Williamsport,  Pa.  J.  A.  n. 

I  would  not  include  rye  in  any  ration 
for  pigs  eight  weeks  old  ;  neither  would  I 
include  any  buckwheat.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  oats,  corn  and  wheat 
screenings,  to  which  5  per  cent  of  tankage 
or  oilmeal  has  been  added,  would  be  best 
suited  for  such  use.  I  would  feed  from 
2R>  to  3  lbs.  of  this  mixture  dry  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  live  weight  of  the  animal.  In 
other  words,  if  the  pigs  weigh  33  lbs, 
apiece  they  would  be  entitled  to  1  lb.  of 
this  grain  ration  daily.  This  amount 
should  be  fed  until  the  pigs  reach  a 
weight  of  100  lbs.,  when  it  would  be 
prudent  to  increase  the  ration  approach¬ 
ing  full  feed,  in  order  that  the  pigs  may 
be  fattened  and  finished  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  After  the  pigs  weigh  100  lbs. 
you  could  include  some  buckwheat  and 
some  rye.  and  a  useful  combination  would 
be  :  Corn,  100  lbs.  ;  rye.  100  lbs.  j  buck¬ 
wheat.  40  lbs.,  and  wheat  screenings  30 
lbs. ;  digester  tankage,  10  lbs. 


Trouble  with  Cream 

I  am  having  trouble  with  cream  from 
a  Jersey  cow  that  freshened  on  April  22. 
She  is  apparently  in  good  health,  as  far 
as  one  can  ascertain  from  observation. 
She  is  giving  from  25  to  30  lbs.  of  milk  a 
day,  which  appears  to  be  rich  in  butter- 
fat.  though  we  have  not  as  yet  had  a  but- 
terfat  test  made.  We  are.  however,  un¬ 
able  to  get  cream  that  will  whip,  it  either 
turning  to  butter,  even  with  sugar  added, 
or  remaining  unchanged.  Separated  cream 
from  this  cow  we  have  saved  for  several 
days  past,  and  today  I  tried  to  make  but¬ 
ter  but  we  could  get  nothing  but  si  mass 
of  greasy  matter  like  pot  cheese.  We  first 
discovered  that  something  was  wrong 
with  the  cream  when  endeavoring  to  make 
ice  cream  ;  it  would  not  freeze  at  all.  and 
turned  into  granular  bodies,  something 
like  butter  just  gathering.  Dairy  is  in 
perfect  sanitary  condition,  cream  kept  in 
refrigerator  until  night  before  churning 
and  then  allowed  to  ripen  thoroughly. 
Cows  are  on  pasture  during  day  and  have 
been  fed  clover  hay  evenings,  after  milk¬ 
ing.  with  the  following  grain  ration  :  One 
part  gluten,  three  parts  middlings,  three 
parts  cornmeal,  five  parts  bran.  M  hen 
the  writer  came  to  take  charge  this  cow 
was  giving  28  lbs.  of  milk  and  was  being 
fed  14  llis.  of  grain  in  addition  to  clover 
hay  mentioned,  and  pasture  during  the 
day.  The  grain  ration  I  reduced  to  1  lb. 
to  3  lbs.  of  milk,  and  she  has  gone  down 
to  about  25  lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  The  cow 
is  a  high-priced  and  well-bred  registered 
Jersey.  I  understand  this  cow  was  sick 
when'  she  calved,  and  the  calf  is  now 
troubled  with  constipation.  I  have  start¬ 
ed  to  feed  grain  ;  one  part  bran,  one  part 
ground  oats,  two  parts  oilmeal.  in  the 
hope  that  this  will  relieve  it.  What  is 
the  trouble  with  the  cream?  H.G. 

Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

It  would  appear  that  the  condition  de¬ 
scribed  is  the  result  of  attempting  to 
churn  or  whip  cream  of  different  degrees 
of  ripeness.  It  is  known  that  particles 
of  cream  of  different  degrees  of  ripeness 
when  mixed  together  will  churn  different¬ 
ly.  Naturally  one  will  produce  butter 
with  less  agitation  and,  as  a  result,  much 
of  the  butterfat  is  lost  in  the  buttermilk. 
Of  necessity  all  of  the  cream  churned 
must  be  ripened  together.  If  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  assemble  different  batches  of 
cream  they  should  all  be  mixed  together 
at  least  12  hours  before  churning,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  degree  of  acidity  should  be 
the  same  throughout  the  entire  batch. 
When  too  much  acid  is  developed  the 
casein  is  coagulated  and  becomes  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  butter,  forming  white 
specks.  Naturally  all  of  the  cream 
should  be  churned  before  the  ripening 
rvocoss  has  readied  this  poiut.  The 


temperature  is  a  most  important  fact  in 
churning.  Particles  of  fat  will  not  unite 
if  the  temperature  reaches  too*  high  a 
degree  of  plasticity.  If  the  temperature 
is  too  low,  the  globules  of  fat.  being  hard, 
do  not  stick  together.  If  tl»e  temperature 
is  too  high  they  are  apt  to  break  into  still 
smaller  globules,  and  make  the  emulsion 
more  permanent.  The  extreme  limits 
have  been  placed  from  40  to  80  degrees. 

If  you  will  endeavor  to  cool  your  milk 
promptly  and  ripen  the  different  batches 
together  and  churn  the  cream  at  about 
00°  F.,  you  will  find  that  the  quality  of 
butter  resulting  will  be  the  very  nicest, 
and  you  will  be  no  longer  troubled  with 
the  flaky  casein  as  now  prevails.  What 
is  said  regarding  churning  would  apply 
equally  well  to  the  whipping  of  cream, 
much  depending  upon  the  viscosity  and 
uniform  ripening  of  the  entire  material. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
lay  the  fault  to  any  abnormal  condition 
of  the  cow.  It  has  been  related  that 
much  depends  upon  the  period  of  lacta¬ 
tion.  the  percentage  of  fat.  the  nature  of 
the  food  that  the  cow  is  eating,  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  the  condition  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  from  which  the  milk  is  obtained,  yet 
where  cream  is  assembled  from  a  herd  of 
cattle  such  as  you  suggest,  it  is  my  belief 
that  your  problem  resolves  itself  largely 
into  one  of  caring  for  the  cream  and 
properly  ripening  the  cream  previous  to 
churning. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  is  not 
particularly  suited  for  cattle  foraging 
on  good  pasture.  A  better  combination 
would  be  five  parts  of  corn,  two  parts  of 
gluten  and  two  parts  of  wheat  bran. 
Ground  oats  could  be  included  in  this 
mixture,  and  they  would  perhaps  be  less 
expensive  than  corn,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  cows  should  have  an  increased 
amount  of  cornmeal  when  they  are  run¬ 
ning  on  grass  if  the  best  results  are  to 
follow.  Especially  during  the  season  of 
the  year  when  the  flies  are  most  annoy¬ 
ing  it  is  essential  that  corn  or  hominy 
be  used  in  the  mixture. 


Disposal  of  Afterbirth 

Would  it  be  best  to  remove  afterbirth 
and  bury  or  'burn  it.  after  sow  farrows? 
I  have  a  stack  of  swine  bulletins  and 
other  papers  relative  to  the  hog  business, 
but  there  is  not  a  word  in  any  of  it  ou 
this  point,  and  opinions  differ  greatly 
concerning  it.  R.  R.  W. 

Hampton,  Ya. 

If  the  brood  sows  are  normal  in  size 
and  condition  very  little  attention  need 
to  be  paid  to  the  removal  of  the  placenta 
membrane  following  farrowing.  To  un¬ 
dertake  to  remove  these  membranes  by 
hand  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  and  the 
only  step  that  is  necessary  is  to  remove 
them  after  they  are  evacuated  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  they  would  not  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  brood  sow  herself.  By  force 
of  instinct  the  brood  sow  sometimes  eats 
these  membranes,  fearing  that  some  pre¬ 
datory  animal  might  be  attracted  to  her 
nest.  Again,  at  farrowing  time  the  brood 
sow  is  very  apt  to  be  feverish  and  excit¬ 
ed,  and  the  eating  of  the  placenta  _  mem¬ 
branes  very  often  leads  to  the  eating  of 
the  pigs,  as  the  unusual  flavor  of  the 
membranes  apparently  disturb  digestion. 
The  membranes  will  release  themselves 
following  the  delivery  of  the  last  pig.  and 
the  herdsman  should  carefully  remove 
them  from  the  nest  by  means  of  a  rake  or 
fork.  They  should  be  buried  in  order  to 
avoid  any  further  trouble. 


Value  of  Gluten  Feed 

I  have  been  informed  that  gluten  feed 
now  on  the  market  is  unfit  for  feeding, 
owing  to  a  residue  from  an  acid  which  is 
used  as  a  solvent  in  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Can  you  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  this?  E.  H. 

Catonville,  Md. 

You  have  been  misinformed.  At  the 
present  time  gluten  is  the  most  economical 
source  of  protein  available  for  u*e  in  feed¬ 
ing  dairy  cows,  and  the  process  to  which 
the  grain  is  subjected  previous  to  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  oil  is  not  detrimental,  and 
the  residue  does  not  contain  any  poison¬ 
ous  matter.  One  ton  of  gluten  meal  car¬ 
ries  1,680  lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients,  as 
compared  with  1,564  for  cottonseed  meal, 
or  1.218  for  wheat  bran.  It  would  best 
be  fed  in  conjunction  with  cornmeal  or 
hominy  meal,  although  many  dairymen 
have  made  it  a  practice  to  feed  gluten  ex¬ 
clusively  to  dairy  cows  while  running  on 
pasture  grass  or  when  supplemented  with 
silage,  with  rather  remarkable  results. 


Keeping  Off  the  Flies 

The  Mississippi  Experiment  Station 
suggests  the  following  fly-killing  mixture: 
One  pound  common  laundry  soap,  four 
gallons  warm  water,  one  gallon  crude  pe¬ 
troleum,  four  ounces  powdered  naphtlialin. 
With  a  knife  shave  the  soap  up  in  warm 
water  and  stir  until  thoroughly  dissolved. 
Then  pour  the  soap  and  water  with  the 
petroleum  and  thoroughly  mix  them  to¬ 
gether  by  putting  the  solutions  in  an  old 
churn  and  churning  until  it  is  well  mixed. 
If  this  is  not  convenient,  mix  in  some 
other  way  that  will  prove  as  efficient. 
This  solution  should  be  applied  with  a 


brush  over  the  portions  of  the  cow’s  body 
attacked  by  the  flies.  Do  not  substitute 
moth  balls  for  the  powdered  naphthalin. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  6-8 — Holsteins.  Quality  Holstein, 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Oct.  S-9 — Holsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men's  Sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  Lacona, 
N.  Y.,  manager. 

Oct.  9 — Central  Illiuois  Shorthorn 

Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  III. 


Milking  Shorthorns  Sold 

At  the  Bradford  Co..  Pa.,  sale  of  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns,  recently  held  at  Troy, 
Pa.,  Otis  herd,  of  Ohio,  bought  cows  at 
,$2,100.  $1,500,  $1,500.  $750,  $550,  $390, 
dud  a  calf  for  $275. 

W.  A.  Robinson,  of  Iowa  :  Bull,  $1,000  ; 
cows,  $800.  $700.  $675.  $475,  $600.  $375, 
$325.  $375.  and  calf.  $200. 

Simpson  &  Carey,  Vermont:  Cows, 
$1,000.  $425.  $875. 

L.  I).  Mav,  Penusvlvania :  Cows,  $600, 

$soo. 

Alexander  MacLaren,  Canada :  Cows. 
$1,000.  $1,000.  $1,175. 

\Y.  A.  Simpson.  Vermont:  Cow,  $700. 

I. .  J.  Greenwald.  Minnesota :  Cows. 
$700.  $400.  $700.  $475.  $625,  $500.  $725. 

W.  E.  Brown,  Iowa  :  Cow,  $900. 
Sherwood  Farm.  New  Jersey:  Cows, 
$1,700,  $1,200,  $800. 

G.  M.  Strong.  New  York:  Bull,  $210. 
F.  Rumbaugh,  Pennsylvania:  Bull. 
$320. 

George  E.  Taylor.  Massachusetts : 
Cows.  S'.  >50,  $400.  $550. 

A.  IV.  May,  New  York:  Bull.  $225. 
Howard  Baxter,  Pennsylvania:  Cows, 
$300.  $.“>75.  $600. 

Robert  II.  Farley.  New  York:  Bull 
calves.  $150.  $250;  cow,  $.“>10. 

E.  J.  Shumaker,  Pennsylvania :  Bull, 
$480. 

John  Iv.  Yoder,  Pennsylvania:  Cow. 
$450 ;  bulls,  $540,  $250,  $2S5. 

Glenn  A.  Cobb,  Iowa :  Bull  calf,  $150. 
G-  B.  Townsend,  New  Y'ork :  Bull, 
$190. 

R.  T.  Morris.  New  York :  Bull,  $125. 
E.  E.  Markley,  Ohio:  Cows,  $900, 

$250. 

Harry  Campbell,  Pennsylvania:  Bull. 
$205. 

D.  IT.  Rearich,  Pennsylvania:  Bull, 

$200. 

,T.  J.  Murphy,  Pennsylvania :  Bull, 

$205. 

Frank  Morse,  Pennsylvania :  Cow, 

$420. 

John  Tuppert,  Pennsylvania:  Cows, 
$500,  $525. 

J.  H.  Bohlayer,  Penusvlvania :  Cow, 
$1,525. 


Saturday,  July  12.  the  Washington  and 
Rensselaer  Counties,  New  York,  Wool 
Growers’  Association  made  their  third 
shipment  of  wool  for  this  season,  loading 
a  car  at  Cambridge.  N.  Y.,  with  16.S01 
llxs.,  making  a  total  of  141,847  lbs.  han¬ 
dled  by  the  association  this  year.  This 
probably  completes  the  car  shipments  for 
this  year.  Farmers  in  this  secaiou  are  in 
the  midst  of  haying  and  nearly  all  are 
short  of  help.  The  hay  is  of  fine  quality 
and  good  average  yield.  J.  c.  c. 

Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


•*. 

SWINE 

Kinderhook  DUROC 


AUCTION  SALE 


At  Kinderhook,  Aug.  9th,  2  p.m. 

Sell  40  head— bred  sows  and  gilts, 
1  herd  boar,  4  spring  pigs 

Under  Cover— Rain  or  Shine 

Only  selected  stock  with  our  usual 
guarantee.  Sent  for  Catalog. 

Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Assn. 

Roy  McVaugh,  Sec.  Box  R  KINDERHOOK,  N.  Y. 


Sunnyside  Durocs 

oiui  service  boars.  J  vs.  I  ,  van  ALSTYM*.,  kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

Representing  the  Big-Type-Strain,  with  individual  Supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Breed,  from  rccordod  Families  of  reputa¬ 
tion  and  renown,  with  more  Quality,  Size  and  weight  for 
Age  than  any  Stock  here  in  the  Kant.  “The  1,000  lb.  kind 
at  maturity."  Dr.  KNOX,  Box  50,  DANBURY.  CONN. 


ForSale— Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Best  Wostern  hlood.  Shipped  any  where  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  toll  you  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  I1ALL,,  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 


TAMWORTHa  J  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS  I.YBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Wostviuw  Stock  harm 

li.  X  Wlintton-Sulcm,  N .  O. 


SERVICE  BOARSS 

of  the  ideal  home-use  or  private-trade  breed,  the  ('  liesh 
ire.  Heady  now.  MOKNIMislliE  KiHH,  sylvaMa,  i*a 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS  For  SalelTpe'ritif'^ 

1’ricoB  reasonable.  WILLIS  J.  TOPLIFF,  l  napu.i.a,  N.V. 


Registered  O.I.C.’s  Bred  at  Briarton  wks.-old 

pigs,  either  sex.  Prolifle,  healthy  stock,  mised  by  up-to- 
date  methods.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Absolute  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  NELSON  N.  ALEXANDER,  Harriman,  Orange  Co..  N.Y. 


Mflnr  BC  Anil  the  cry  of  starving  Europe.  The 
InUIIC  DHuUll  prolific  Tamworth  produces  it 
at  smallest  cost.  Invest' 'jot"  tv.  W.  Monton,  Russellville,  Kf 


BF.RKSHIRES 


A  rare  opportunity  to  get  a  good  start  at  rid i- 
cuously  low  prices  with 

PROLIFIC 

BERKSHIRES 

40  Spring-  Pigs  sired  by  Rival  Longfellow 
20th  No.  238095  and  by  Karha’s  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd  No.  267474,  at  #15  per 
pig;  #27.50  per  pair;  #40  per  trio. 

4  fourteen  months  old  Sows  still  opon  at  #70 
apiece;  2  Roars  ready  for  service  #90  apiece. 
All  perfect  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

It«iTin  Farm 

Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt.  Parksvdle.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE,  CONSTITUTION,  PROLIFICACY  Oor  First  Consideration 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  witli  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twonty 
years  we  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  than 
any  other  throe  breeders  in  the  United  States. 
Special  offering  of  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

All  Ages — 10  weeks  to  15  months. 

Every  one  a  mammoth,  growtby  animal. 

$15  to  $75  ea.,  registered  and  transferred 
WHITMORE  BROS.  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


^Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Champion  Berkshires 

We  breed  the  large  size  prolifle  Berkshire  the  kind 
with  big  hone,  bread,  thick  backs,  long  deep  thick 
hams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prize-winning  boars,  sows  and  harrows.  We  oi  ¬ 
ler  fall  ami  summer  pigs  both  sexes,  hoars  ready  for 
service  and  sou  s  bl  ed  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 

HOOD  FARM  .  Lowell,  Mass. 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

See  ray  herd  at  the  Conn.,  New  York,  East¬ 
ern  Exposition  and  Trenton  Inter-State  F airs. 

Public  Sale,  Oct.  25,  1919 — 30  bears,  30  gilts 

Entire  offerina:  cholera  immune . 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  qualify  combined 

The  big.  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  hacks  and  E  X  T  It  A  11  E  A  V  V  II  A  SI  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsaml  pigs, 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm.Websler ,  Mass. 

FaocyBerkshireSwine 

CHOICE  BLOOD  LINES 

Service  Boars,  Brood  Rows  and  Bigs.  Prices  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Visitors  welcome. 

FRANCIS  C.  DALE,  Cold  Spring-on-lludson.  Putnam  Co.,  N.Y. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  gilts  I  am  offering  are  bred  to  Symbo- 
leer’s  Superb.  254:136  and  Duke's  Champion  22d, 
246254,  for  late  March  and  April  farrow.  Throe  June. 
1918,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer’s  Star  Master, 
No.  165723,  Sow.  Send  for  Historic  pedigrees  and 
price.  J.  E.  WAT  SO  N,  Marbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  the  kind  that  will  please  you. 
Every  pig  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Write  for  list. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  -  -  -  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 

BERKSHIRES  £>oa,wsni 

inns.,  S20  each.  Bred  Sows  for  Oct.  Farrow,  S90  to 
$125  each.  Sows  are  bred  to  Clove  Valley  Highelere, 

an  500  lb.  yearling.  SHADY  SIDE  HERO.  Madison.  N.  Y 

Reg.  Big  Type  Berkshire  Pigs 

A  few  more  4-wi.s.-old  pigs  at  S15  each:  8-wks.-old 
pigs  at  $17  each,  registered  and  transferred. 

KNTKKPIUSK  STOCK  FA  KM,  Ariel,  Pa. 

Beg.  Berkshire  PigsWf'r'l*1,? 

shire  sows,  not  registered.  $50  each,  open  or  bred. 

Mrs.  C.  It.  FINCH  -  Vienna,  Virginia 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs  Both  Sexos— High  Quality.  Reasonable  Prices. 

POWELL  CREEK  FARMS,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 

Berkshire  Boar  Pig  STrLS 

old;  registered.  $30.  BKN  Me K NTT. Kit,  Lumber  (‘Uy,  I’u. 

8  JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 

3  Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this  J 

8  subject.  For  salo  by  Rural  New-Yorker  ! 

a - — _ _ _ _  — »  ,..«J 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and  J 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on  3 
ibis  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker  1 

The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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SWINE 


VICTOR  FARMS 
BIG  TYPE 
CHESTER  WHITES 

Spring  boars  by  Rajah,  heaviest  boar  nt  Na¬ 
tional  Swine  Show  1017,  sire  of  many  winners 
i  including  famous  herd  boar  Big  Busier.  Out  of 
a  daughter  of  Prince  Big  Bone.  THK  WIN¬ 
NING  BREED -TUB  WINNING  BLOOD 
LINES.  PLENTY  OP  PIGS— PLENTY  OP 
PORK-AND  PLENTY  OF  PROFIT. 

Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  New  York 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 

for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  t! 
mos.  old.  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Reg-  Jersey  rows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  EDWARD  WALTER, 

Dept.  R.  Ilex  *;«>.  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


In  order  to  get  some  more  satisfied  customers 
on  my  books.  1  will  sell  seven  thoroughbred 
male  O.  1.  Chesters  and  two  thoroughbred  male 
Ilnrocs  for  Five  Dollars  each  at  weaning, 
July  25th ,  plus  crating  charge. 

LOUIS  L.  DRAKE 

Drakeside  Piggery  Delaware,  N.  J. 


For  ^ln  fnn  PlOC  CHESTER  WHITES 

•  or  oaie  iuv  rigs  and  berkshires 

Six  weeks  old.  86  eaeh.  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  he 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Oushore.  Pa.  P  0.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany,  Pa. 

Reg.Chester  White Pigs-S  15  and  up 

can  furnish  pairs:  trios  not  akin.  Bred  gilts  for  Au¬ 
gust  farrowing,  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton.  New  York 

Chester  White  PIGS^r,^ 

each.  Sows  or  Barrows.  GEO.  IIF.N8CHEN*  Mnihlnpion,  N.  J. 


with 


Prices  reasonable. 


DOGS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


M  i  I  king 
Shorthorns 


Fine  Chester  White  Boar  ^tuTA 

Farrowed  March  6th.  1918.  $40  for  quick  buyer. 

Need  the  room.  SCHMITZ.  Prince  Bay.  Richmond  Co.,  N.Y. 

Ron  A  I  C  ¥>inc  Three  large  fine  litters  of 
flog.  U.  I«  V.  m  IIJ5  Juno  farrowing.  Pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  BLACK  DIAMOND  MINORCA  KAllSI,  ML  Bethel,  Pa. 

Registered  Duroc-  Jerseys 

SPRING  PIGS 

6  weeks  old.  $10  Each. 

WHITE  DAIRY  FARMS  -  Cairo.  New  York 


Duroc  SPRING  PIGS  breeding.  Will  please  you 

1  uqilire about  them.  J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Waynesboro,  Pa[ 

O.  I.  C.  P I  G  S  For  Sale  Pureb^=  bi« 


type:  thrifts-. 

WILLIS  J.  TOPLIFF,  Unadilla.  N.Y. 


Large  Type  Reg.  Berkshires 

of  all  ages.  Also  registered  Jersey  male  calves.  .Select 
you  a  breeder  from  a  14-pig  litter.  Pay  no  cash  until 

you  get  the  stock.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  TBea'ift‘l>ee^8 

Male*.  810;  Females.  $7.  Coon  hound  puppies, 
best  blood  of  the  south.  Males,  $10;  Females,  87. 
Trained  coon  hound.  Male.  $35,  trial.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfactory.  Pleasant  View  Kennels,  Oaklield.Wis. 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  6o.  for  largo  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  R.  YVATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

For  Sale-2  Good  l£  Airedale  Pups  3* 

old.  Also  thoroughbred  Irish  Terrier  pups.  Great 
ratters  and  very  game.  FRANK  MEAO,  Amenia,  New  York 

AirorinloPnnniac  u-  K-  c-  registered.  Females.  Sale 
AlfoUdlC  rUppicS  or  exchange.  What  have  you  to  of¬ 
fer  value  81  2?  E.  R.  HUMMER,  Fbexchtowx,  N.  J. 

Have  a  Dandy  COLLIE  PUP 

10  Mos.  old:  Color.  Brown  and  Sable,  mixed.  Will 
sell  or  exchange.  What  have  you?  Cash  value,  $30. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON  .  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Farm  Raised  Airedale  Pups^S,^8 

Sired  by  a  straight  Oorang.  Dam,  Champion  Swiv- 
eller  stock.  Howard  Hills,  Kosexuont,  N.  J. 

PnllioPnna  and  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  K  A  I! It  ITS 
UOIlier  ups  nelson  BROS.  -  Grove  City,  Pa. 

While  Scotch  Collies  For  Sale 

*15;  Puppy.  *86.  MOHEGAN  FARM,  PEEKSK1LL,  N.  Y. 

CCnnCTQ  Car  Cala  Exterminate  your  ruts  and 
I- trine  I  O  ror  oaie  save  your  grain.  Price 
list  free.  Cat&l ogiu-flOc.  C.  II.  KEEFER  A  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie,  Pa.,  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos. -old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowell.  Mass. 

~  AYRSHIRES 

AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 

We  are  disposing  of  our  entire  herd  of  Registered 
Ayrshire  Cattle  consisting  of  Bulls,  Heifers,  Cows 
and  Heifers.  All  these  animals  have  boon  tested 
and  are  clean.  They  are  all  well  bred  and  include 
a  fine  son  of  Netherton  Stateman,  daughters  of 
Kato’sGood  Gift. Howie's  Predominant. Lessuessock 
Douglas  Monarch  and  others  and  from  dams  of  high 
record  for  production  and  test.  Write  for  prices  and 
descriptions.  Special  price  on  whole  herd  for  quick  buyer. 
TOMPKINS  FARM  LANSDALE,  PA. 


HOLSTEINS 


Save  Labor 
by  Using  Holsteins 


_  Whatever  the  amount  of  milk 

or  butterfat  you  wish  to  produce,  is  it  not  better 
policy  to  use  large  yield  cows  than  to  feed  and  shelter 
the  necessarily  greater  number  of  small  yield  cows. 

Use  llolsteinsunilyou  save  labor,  feed,  stableroom, 
equipment  and  risk.  They  are  always  healthy  and 
ready  for  work. 

Choose  cows  according  to  their  capacity  forcon- 
vei  ting  coarse  feed  Into  milk.  That  is  the  function 
of  a  dairy  cow  and  that  is  where  the  big  Black  and 
Whit*  Holstein  excels. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  b  ooklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,Vt. 


^S^GUERNSEYSrSl^ 


Pro  ducts 


$•112  was  the  average  price  paid  for  342  Guernseys  con¬ 
signed  by  farmer-breeders  in  a  series  of  0  Wisconsin 
sales.  This  average  exceeds  by  $82  the  average  of  all 
1018  Guernsey  sales,  and  greatly  exceeds  the  average  of 
any  other  corresponding  series  of  dairy  cattle  sales  ever 
held.  Breed  Guernseys,  the  cattle  of  promise.  Write 
to  breeders  for  descriptions  and  prices  and  send  for  our 
booklets  telling  why  others  have  chosen  the  Guernsey. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

HO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

lO  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  && 


BELLMATH  FARM  GUERNSEYS  i 

Choice  Young  Bulls  at  Reasonable  Prices 


FOR 
SALE 

One  son  of  Della  of  Hickory  Grove  A.  R.  5751  — 14:’, 92. 5  Lbs.  milk,  701.27  Lbs.  fat. 

Two  grandsons  ot  Della  ot  Hickory  Grove  from  high  producing  dams. 

Three  other  high  class  young  bulls  of  Glenwood  breeding. 

Two  splendid  MayRose  youngsters,  grandsons  of  ltchen  Daisy’s  May  King  of  Langwater  17349. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON  SENNETT,  N.  Y. 


\ 


Belle  Alto  Farms 
*  GUERNSEY  BULLS 


HERO  J  Langwater  Royal  Master  23663  I  We  offer 
BULLS)  Pencoyd’s  Royal  Secret  40685  (  grandsons 

of  King  of  the  May.  9001.  and  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of 
Lilly  Vale.  1(028.  iwo  to  twelve  months.  Seme  out  of 
A.  R.  dams.  Herd  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  6tate. 
These  are  bulls  of  great  promise.  Send  for  sale  list. 

BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  WERNERSVILLE  PA  ,  M.  H.  McCallum.  Mqr. 


DO  YOU  WANT  FOUNDATION  STOCK  OF 
THE  VERY  BEST  BREEDING  AND  TYPE  ? 

We  have  a  few  young  heifers  and  bulls  for 
sale.  Their  dams  are  cows  of  excellent 
individuality  and  hacking  and  their  sire  is 
one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  the  famous 
150,000  hull 

KING  SEG1S  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA. 

These  ate  priced  from  $75  to  $150  each. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

30  r  e  g  i  s  t  e  r  e  d,  30  very  large 
high  grades,  due  this  fall.  50 
registered.  60  high  grade  year¬ 
lings.  10  registered,  30  high 
grade,  2-yr.  olds,  due  this  fall. 
12  registered  bulls,  ready  for 
service.  10  registered  heifer 
calves,  priced  to 'sell  at  farm¬ 
er’s  prices.  M  Holstein  heifer 
calves.  $20  to  $25  each,  express 
prepaid  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  fully,  NY. 


HighGradeHolstein  Calves 


either  sex,  $20  to  $25.  Express 
prepaid  on  5  or  more.  Register¬ 
ed  bull  calves  $25  to  $50.  Regis¬ 
tered  heifers  and  yearlings,  all 
ages.  Writ*  us  your  wauts.  The 
best  in  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  Box  253 


Spring  Farm 

Guernseys  Sale 

Two  bull  calves.  3  and  8  mos.  old.  one  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Sii-Klsax  of  Glenbumie.outof  an  A.K.cow, 
426.11  lbs.  fat.  The  other  by  Imp.  Bedas  May  Day. 

Herd  is  Tuberculosis  Free 
Address  SPRING  FARM,  Tilly  Foster,  N.Y. 


OAKS  FARM 

§  GUERNSEYS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  a  bull  dropped  June  20.  1918, 
sired  by  Moonlight’s  King  of  A.  D.  F.  a  son  of  Lang¬ 
water  May  King  and  Imp.  Daisy  Moon  3rd  with  a 
record  of  18019  lbs.  milk  and  928  lbs.  fat.  The  dam  of 
this  young  bull  is  a  heavy  milking  grand  daughter 
of  Princess  Jewel.  Calf  well  grown  and  a  good 
individual.  Price  $250. 

W.  S  KERR,  Manager _ COHASSET.  MASS. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

On  several  fine  registered  females,  also  excep¬ 
tionally  good  young  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

For  full  particulars  write  promptly 

J.  C.  Haartz,  10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 


All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  Higli  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex.  $20  to  $25  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  .New  York 


Reg.  Holstein  Calves 

the  kind  fit  for  your  herd.  Prices  low  for  quick  sale. 

A1KDALE  FARM,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

READY  TO  SHIP.  2  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Better  than  ordinary. 

World’s  record  in  pedigrees.  All  tested  dams.  $100  each 
to  Close  out.  Write  quickly.  CLOVERDALE  FARM.  Clnri.lle,  N.Y. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  ™"tffof 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAO  FARM.  Chitteaango.  N.Y 

Reg.  and  Grade  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

from  two  weeks  to  one  year  old.  Address 
JAMES  .M.  TAYLOR,  R.  F.  D.  No  1,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST.  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Qhilmark  p 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information, 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


REG.  GUERNSEY 

Bull  Call 

six  weeks  old;  sire,  grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
out  of  May  Rose  King.  A.  R.  dam.  Price,  $35, 

BROOK  VALLEY  FARM 

CLARK  LEWIS,  Manager  MADISON,  N.  J 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offer  a  few  yearling  bulls  ready  for  service, 
from  A.  R.  Dams. 

Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LUST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


RIVER  VIEW  FARM 
May  Rose  Bull  Calves 

Priced  to  Sell 

COJUtESPO.YDENCE  SOLICITED 

HENRI  E.  RAG0T,  Mgr.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


i 


Reg.  May  Rose  Guernsey  Bulls 

3  to  9  months  old,  87  5  to  8135.  Tuberculin 
Tested  herd.  Grade  heifers  from  Reg.  Sire. 

S.  W.  TOWNSEND  -  Cochranvilie,  Pa. 

$150.  Kths  Guernsey 
Heifer  calf,  550. 

-  Erie,  Pa. 


\ 

% 


? 

9 


*■  Reg.  Guernsey  Heifer  Calf 

J  H.  N.  FLEMING 


Miscellaneous 


I;  May  RoseGuernsey  BullCalves  toPt“  mol “a! 

L  from  advanced  registered  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  H.  C.  EVEKETT,  89  Franklin  St  ,  Boston 


HIGH 

GRADE 


Holsteins,  Guernseys,  Ayrshires 

from  single  animals  to  carload  Lots.  Telephone 
connection.  O.  L.  KA  KLINGER,  Mousey,  N.Y. 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 
RED  all  d  WHITES 


200 


.*  O- 1„  Keg.  May  Rose  Guernsey  Bull  Calf. 

Ji  rOT  0318  on.  K.  F.  IlRONK,  Amsterdam,  New  York 

iww.* 


W aldorf  F arm  Guernseys  j 

Young  bulls  from  one  to  sixteen  months  old.  From  ^ 
A.  R.  dams  with  high  records.  Prices  right  for  • 
quick  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females.  ■ 
W.  B.  DAYTON.  Sopt  ,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y.  [* 

OakhurstFarmGuemseys  ij 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves,  A.  R.  dams.  May  Bose  % 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCH  KISS,  Millerton,  N.  Y.  \ 

Registered  MAY  ROSE  and  ^ 
Golden  Secret  GUERNSEYS  > 

Bull,  2  years.  2  heifers,  2  years  old,  bred.  • 
3  yearling  heifers,  unbred.  i 

HAMBLLN  &  MOUNT  FreeviUe,  N.  Y.  V 


We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  the  most  critical  buyers,  cows 
weighing  from  1100  to  1400  lbs.  In  height  of  condition 
some  fresh,  balance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away. 
Carload  Lots  a  Specialty 

F.  L.  PALMER  .*.  MORAVIA.  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


SHEEP  | 

For  Sale  30  Head  Milch  Goats 

Also  5  high  grade  dairy  cows,  3  fresh. 

AIT.  KEMBLE  FA  KM,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

O Y  117170  f  _  C_1  - 

SHELr  ror  oaie 

Two  Extra  good  Registered  Shropshire  yearling 
Rams,  One  Ram  Lamb.  Registered.  Write  for  de¬ 
scription  and  prices.  E.*M.  BORTLE,  Victor.  N.Y. 

HORSES 

•ill  HphH  Sliptlanri  ANH  LARGER  PONIES  all 
uU  ncdU  Ollclldllu  ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 

new  price  list.  THE  SHENANG0  POSY  FARMS.  Dept.  D,  Espjolle,  Pi. 

BOSTON  HILL  FARM 

has  ram  lambs  from  registered  Shropshire  stock  out 
of  Niagara  Stock  Farm— For  sale  at  Thirty  Dol¬ 
lars  each.  GEORGE  CARY,  184  Delaware  five.,  Buffalo  N.Y. 

Shetland  Poniesi^Vfii  !!H*s 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  Comity  in  U.  S. 

SHEEP 

Ial!  12  Head  Reg.  Southdown  Ewes 

or  will  exchange  for  12  young  registered  Lincoln 
ewes.  Address  MT.  KEMBLE  FARM.  Morristown.  N.  J 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  EWES 

11  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  Reg.South  Down  Ewes 
and  Ram  Lambs  For  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone.  X.  J. 

For  Sale-Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON.  Scotts ville,  N.  Y. 

C  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  HAMS  and 

roroale  KWHS.  Apply  OI’IIIR  FARM,  Purchase,  N.  T. 

Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 1 

Cows,  Heifers  due  to  be  flesh  this  summer  au< 


FOR  SALE 

Young 
summer  and  later. 
Calves,  both  sexes,  very  attractive.  Come  and  see  them  or 

write.  CHARLES  C.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Bo*  173.  Morristown.  Morrit  Co..  N.  J. 


^.Jersey  BULL  CAL  VES  For  Sale 

By  Grandson  of  Sophie  19th,  Champion  long-dis¬ 
tance  cow.  Price,  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Leon  IJ.  Stratton,  Clover  Farm,  IMouticello,  N.Y. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


SHEEP  FOR  SALE 


Two-year  old  Western  Breeding  Ewes,  with  or 
without  lambs. 

Pure  Bred  Rams. 

B.  J.  SAVAGE 

25  North  Pearl  St.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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|  WORSE 
OAIRT 
[POULTRY 


Any  Cow 
worth  keeping  is 
worth  feedingin  summer 

Profitable  cows  can’t  produce  up  to 
the  limit  of  their  capacity  on  grass, 
because  grass  is  practically  never  bal¬ 
anced.  A  cow  can’t  eat  enough  grass 
to  get  sufficient  protein. 

Purina  Cow  Chow 

supplies  the  lacking  elements,  and  enables 
the  feeder  to  perfectly  balance  the  grass 
ration,  no  matter  how  irregular  the  pasture 
conditions.  This  is  done  with  ingredients 
that  any  expert  will  approve  and  practical 
dairymen  know  to  be  right. 

Dairymen  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  demon* 
strated  time  and  again  that 

2  lbs.  Purina  Cow  Chow 

make  the  average  cow  on  pasture,  produce  at  least 

6  lbs.  more  milk  per  day 

at  an  additional  cost  of  about  6c  per  cow  per  day. 
Figure  out  what  this  would  mean  to  you  each 
month.  Most  dealers  keep  Purina  Cow  Chow.  If 
yours  doesn’t,  write  us. 

Purina  Mills 
Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Props. 

827  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  in  checkerboard  bags  only. 


SIX 

BUSY 

MILLS 

PURINA 

FEEDS 

SWINE  1 
STEER  | 
CAL/  \ 

CHECKER¬ 

BOARD 

BAGS 

muss 

over 


MINERAL' 

HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  eases.  fjj 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  At)  .3 
Write  for  descriptive  bookleh_iP^ 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDT  CO..  461  fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  M 

HEAVES  KTr'"k 

A  A  horse  with  heaves  can’t  do  its  full  shareof  work. 
m  Cure  the  heaves  and  you  have  a  horse  worth  its  full  value 
M  In  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for 

FLEMING’S  TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS 

I  $1.04— war  tax  paid— per  pkg.)  Satisfaction  or  money  ba 
Fleming's  Vest-Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser. 

■  Helps  you  distinguish  heaves  from  other  ailments.  Write 
for  the  Adviser.  It  is  FREE. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 

300  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  III. 


ABSORBINE 

**  *TftA0E  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
|  Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
use;  does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  borae. 
S2. 50  per  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  R  tree. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veins,  Wens.  Strains,  Bruises; 
stops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  SI. 25  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 
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|  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  1 

FOR  HOGS 

{  Write  for  prices,  feed- 
1  ing  directions,  etc. 

1  IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES.  PA.  TmAoe 
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Clean  Separators 
—Healthy  Udders 

TN  THE  BUSY  DAIRY  we’re  apt  to 
1  overlook  some  of  the  details  that  vitally 
effect  the  final  profits. 


A  clean  separator  means  sweet,  fragrant  cream — 
the  kind  that  makes  top-notch  butter.  Germ-X 
solution  loosens  slime  and  kills  bacteria  quicker 
than  live  steam.  It  shortens  the  work  of  cleaning 
dairy  utensils. 

North  Star  Anti-Septic  Wool  Fat  Compound 

keeps  teats  and  udders  smooth  and  pliable.  Cows 
with  healthy  udders  “give  down”  more  milk — pay 
better.  This  Wool  Fat  Compound  nourishes  and 
rebuilds  wounded  tissues.  Use  it,  too,  for  foot  and 
skin  diseases  of  horses. 

FREE  TRIAL — It  costs  you  nothing  to  prove  for 
yourself  what  North  Star  Wool  Fat  will  do  for  your 
stock.  We'll  send  a  liberal  sample  free.  Write 
today.  Ask  also  for  Germ-X  circular. 

NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 

DEPT.  C  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Germ  ^Destroyer  [ 
Deodorizer 
Disinfectant 

(NOM.POOOMOU*) 
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That  Cost  of  Producing  Milk 

I  am  hypnotized  by  Mr.  Boodv’.s  figures 
as  to  the  cost  of  producing  milk,  on  page 
830.  When  I  attempt  to  analyze  this 
accurate  cost,  many  items  are  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  usual  rule  in  this  dairy  sec¬ 
tion.  What  strikes  me  most  forcibly, 
however,  is  Mr.  Boody’s  recognition  that 
the  insurable  hazards,  fire  and  lightning, 
are  a  proper  item  of  costs,  but  lie  abso¬ 
lutely  refuses  to  consider  by  so  much  as 
a  tentative  estimate  the  uninsurable  haz¬ 
ards  of  the  dairy  business. 

Let  us  suppose  Mr.  Boody  had  experi¬ 
enced  a  late  June  freeze,  followed  by  a 
three-weeks’  dry  spell.  Ilis  50  acres 
might  have  produced  sufficient  for  20  per 
cent  of  his  herd,  or  less.  Take  the  other 
hazards  of  weather  on  crops  he  seems  to 
have  produced  himself — hay,  beets,  corn. 
Does  he  consider  that  the  market  price 
always  includes  this  hazard,  or  that  it 
just  happened  to  do  so  this  year,  or  per¬ 
chance,  did  he  get  ample  insurance  to 
cover  this  as  well  as  .$27,000  of  farm 
property  for  $40  a  year? 

Then,  how  about  cow  breeding?  Did 
lie  have  the  usual  10  per  cent  abortive  or 
farrow?  Did  four  or  five  cows  have  three 
or  four  weeks  when  they  failed  to  keep  the 
usual  production  rate,  due  to  indigestion 
or  other  indisposition?  Did  one  cow  at¬ 
tack  another  in  the  pasture,  causing  in¬ 
juries  affecting  milk  production? 

Then  liow  about  the  horses  required 
and  the  uninsurable  hazards  they  carry? 
I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  these  haz¬ 
ards,  as  a  rule,  are  ignored  in  figuring 
milk  cost.  They  are  not  insurable,  of 
course.  Those  best  informed  would  not 
dare  even  to  guess  at  an  adequate  or  fail- 
rate  at  which  to  insure  these  hazards,  yet 
they  take  thousands  of  dollars  out  of 
dairymen's  pockets  annually.  Fire  and 
lightning  are  not  a  drop  in  a  bucket  in 
comparison.  Nevertheless,  the  uninsur¬ 
able  hazards  of  the  dairy  business  receive 
scant  attention.  j.  n.  m’cluer. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  .T.  H.  McCluer  criticizes  my  article 
on  the  cost  of  a  quart  of  milk  on  the 
ground  that  I  “absolutely  refuse  to  con¬ 
sider  by  so  much  as  a  tentative  estimate 
the  uninsurable  hazards  of  the  dairy  bus¬ 
iness.”  I  did  not  include  any  such  figures 
because  in  the  first  place  I  gave  actual  fig¬ 
ures  covering  actual  operations  for  the 
year  without  regard  to  what  might  have 
happened  under  other  eircu instances.  I 
might  be  further  justified  in  not  includ¬ 
ing  such  a  figure  for  the  very  reason  that 
lie  states  later  in  his  letter,  as  follows : 
“Those  best  informed  would  not  dare  even 
to  guess  at  an  adequate  or  fair  rate  at 
which  to  insure  these  hazards.”  I  can 
only  say  in  reply  to  his  inquiry  as  to 
what  would  have  happened  if  we  had  ex¬ 
perienced  a  “late  June  freeze  followed  by 
a  three-weeks’  dry  spell”  that  no  such 
thin  c  1  appened  with  us.  As  to  the  usual 
troubles  in  a  herd,  such  as  abortiou.  gar¬ 
get.  accident  to  cows,  etc.,  I  should  say 
we  had  just  about  what  can  generally  be 
expected,  although  we  had  no  such  per¬ 
centages  as  30  per  cent  of  abortion.  I 
should  he  very  suspicious  of  such  a  con¬ 
dition.  The  most  promising  heifer  I 
raised  got  a  had  cut  in  her  leg  two  weeks 
after  freshening  and  in  a  month  was  com¬ 
pletely  dry,  blit  I  carried  her  in  my  herd 
and  the  loss  is  represented  in  the  figures 
given.  Other  cows  had  minor  accidents. 
One  cow  died  and  T  turned  off  during  the 
year  30  cows,  all  at  a  loss,  of  course, 
which  represents  a  higher  turnover  than 
I  think  would  normally  take  place  in  a 
herd  of  50  cows. 

Mr.  McCluer  made  an  error  in  suppos¬ 
ing  that  my  $27,000  worth  of  farm  prop¬ 
erty  was  fully  insured  for  $40  a  year.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  carried  only  $8,750 
insurance,  which  was  very  much  too  low. 
In  April  of  this  year  my  policies  having 
expired,  I  renewed  the  insurance  for  $23,- 
250,  at  a  cost  per  year  of  $328.80  at  ad 
vanced  rates.  The  cost  of  feeds  pro¬ 
duced  I  tried  to  figure  at  what  they  were 
worth  to  us  to  sell  during  the  year. 

EDGAR  BOODY. 


Trespassing  Cattle 

Is  green  buckwheat  good  to  feed  milch 
cows  to  get  a  big  flow  of  milk?  A  neigh¬ 
bor’s  stock  get  through  his  wire  fence  into 
my  crofts,  and  destroy  them.  How  can  I 
get  pay  for  the  crops?  G.  W.  M. 

New  York. 

Green  buckwheat  has  not  been  fed  to 
milch  cows  to  any  very  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  and  there  is  little  opportunity  to 
compare  it  with  other  soiling  crops  as  to 
value  for  milk  producing  purposes.  Some 
farmers  feeding  it,  however,  have  report¬ 
ed  good  results  and  I  think  that  there  is 
no  doubt  it  is  a  good  food  for  milch  cows, 
even  though  other  crops  may  surpass  it  in 
value.  The  right  thing  to  do  in  this  case 
is  to  come  to  some  agreement  with  the 
neighbor  as  to  the  amount  of  damage 
done,  and  secure  an  amicable  settlement. 
This  is  often  done  by  the  appointment  of 
assessors.  Each  party  appoints  a  neigh¬ 
bor  and  these  two  appoint  a  third.  The 
three  “view  the  remains”  and  assess  the 
damage,  which  is  paid  by  the  one  at  fault. 
This  is  a  far  better  method  than  resorting 
to  the  local  courts  in  a  suit  for  damages., 
though  this  can  he  done  if  the  owner  of 
the  cattle  refuses  to  acknowledge  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  join  in  the  above- or  sftine 
other  effort  to  reach  an  amicable  agree¬ 
ment.  "  '  M. «.  D. 


Truck  Fit  the  Farm 


Don  t  let  your  truck  remain  idle 
because  it  does  npt  fit  the  hauling  job  you 
wish  to  do.  Provide  a  body  that  will  meet 
every  condition  —  one  that’s  instantly 
convertible— that’s  always  ready.  It  puts 
the  truck  to  a  score  more  of  uses  than 
you  otherwise  could  and  that  means 
more  profit. 

Fvr BYWAY  farmer’s 

LffAH  LTTni  SPECIAL  BODY 

“The  Body  for  Everything*  * 

Carries  all  parts  with  it.  No  tools  re¬ 
quired  to  instantly  change  it  to  fit  all 
hauling  jobs.  Hauls 
stock,  loose  grain, 
vegetables,  sacks, 
fruit  crates,  baskets, 
hay— all  as  efficient¬ 
ly  as  would  a  special 
body  built  for  each 
purpose. 

Write  Us 

Tell  us  the  make  of 
your  truck  and  name 
of  your  dealer.  We 
will  send  particulars 
by  return  maiL  No 
obligation. 


The  Highland  Body  Manufacturing  Co. 
723  Elmwood  Place  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Prevent  crop! 
failure.  Re- " 
claim  aban¬ 
doned  land. 

Get  my  intro-  , 
ductory  offer  on 


Jlrteltl 


Write  for  FREE  Farm  Ditcher,  Terracar 
BookandPrices  and  Road  Grader 

All-steel —  Adjustable  — Reversible— No  wheels 

levers  or  cops  to  get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm 
ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  4  feet  deep- 
grades  roads— builds  farm  terraces,  dykes 
and  levees.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Every 
farm  needs  one.  Send  your  name. 

|  Owensboro  Hitcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 

534  Owensboro,  Ky. 


10  Days  FreeTrial 


Reid’s 

MILK  COOLER 

Get  one  now.  Save  the 
usual  sour  milk  losses. 
Drives  out  animalodors 
and  garlicky  flavor.  By 
far  the  most  efficient 
and  easily  cleaned 
cooler  made.  Prompt 
shipment  of  orders. 

Write  for  prices  at  once 
or  ask  your  dealer. 

A.  H.  REID  CREAMERY 
AND  DAIRY SUPPLY  CO. 

69thSt.  and  Have rford  Ave. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


FREE  Today  Book.  com. 

pare  our  low  factory,  FREIGHT  PAID  prices. 
Sample  to  tout  ami  book  free,  postpaid.  (4$ 

THE  BR9W.1  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  1 59  CLEVELAND,  0. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Death  of  Pigs 

My  two  brood  sows  did  not  come  in 
until  three  or  four  days  after  due,  and 
both  lost  their  pigs.  Would  the  feeding 
of  rotten  apples  cause  the  death  of  the 
little  pigs?  I  was  informed  that  it 
would,  but  would  like  to  be  convinced. 

New  York.  S.  A.  J. 

We  never  heard  of  anyone  feeding  rot¬ 
ten  apples  to  a  brood  sow,  so  cannot 
assert  that  .so  doing  would  be  certain  to 
kill  the  unborn  pigs,  but  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples  it  may  be  stated  that  such  damaged 
fruit  would  be  unsuitable  and  probably 
dangerous.  A  breeding  animal  should 
only  have  sound,  choice  food,  and  moldy 
food  ofteD  has  been  blamed  for  causing 
abortion. 


Heaves 

A  Percheron  horse  10  years  old  has  a 
cough  and  his  nose  runs  a  yellow  mucus 
at  times;  he  is  also  constipated  and  has 
trouble  making  water.  The  doctor  here 
says  he  has  yellow  jaundice.  This  horse 
was  sick  a  short  time  ago  and  doctor 
said  he  had  indigestion.  ITis  cough  is 
worse  now  than  then.  A  farmer  told  me 
he  has  heaves.  He  is  a  nice  horse  and 
in  good  order.  I  feed  him  ground  oats 
and  bran ;  corn  does  not  agree  with  him. 
I  put  in  his  feed  a  good  handful  of  Glau¬ 
ber  salts  and  two  handfuls  of  charcoal 
and  oilmeal ;  has  grass  and  hay. 

New  Jersey  c.  w.  n. 

Indigestion  is  always  present  in  heaves 
(emphysema  of  the  lungs)  and  it  is  quite 
common  in  such  cases  for  the  liver  to  be 
sluggish  and  for  the  visible  membranes 
of  the  eyelids,  nostrils  and  mouth  to  be 
more  or  less  stained  with  bile.  That, 
however,  scarcely  causes  jaundice,  nor 
would  cough  necessarily  be  present  in 
that  disease.  Distress  may  be  relieved 
by  letting  the  horse  live  on  grass  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  in  Winter  feeding  with  oat  straw 
or  oat  sheaves  instead  of  hay,  allowing 
no  bulky  feed  at  noon  and  never  working 
the  horse  soon  after  a  meal.  Keep  the 
bowels  active  by  feeding  plenty  of  wheat 
bran  and  if  necessary  add  carrots  or  oil- 
meal.  If  the  trouble  does  not  "abate  give 
half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic  night  and  morning  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  increase  to  three  such  doses  a  day. 
Gradually  discontinue  the  medicine  when 
no  longer  needed,  taking  at  least  10  days 
to  the  process. 


Pasturing  a  Brood  Mare 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  a  mare  ex¬ 
pected  to  foal  in  six  weeks?  Would  it 
be  best  to  turn  her  out  on  grass?  She 
has  been  working  as  a  third  horse  all  the 
Spring  and  has  not  had  grass.  B.  M.  F. 

New  York. 

A  sudden  change  from  dry  feed  to  grass 
would  be  unwise,  and  might  prove  dis¬ 
astrous.  Let  the  mare  have  a  little  grass 
at  a  time,  then  gradually  increase  this 
until  she  becomes  accustomed  to  green 
feed  without  it  causing  scours  or  colic. 
Always  feed  hay  before  she  is  turned  out 
and  do  not  entirely  stop  feeding  oats.  It 
is  important  that  she  should  not  lose  her 
muscular  condition  as  foaling  time  ap¬ 
proaches  and  as  important  that  she  arrive 
at  foaling  with  her  bowels  active.  Grass 
tends  to  cleanse  and  cool  the  system  and 
insure  a  good  flow  of  milk. 


Gaunted  Mare 

A  mare  about  11  years  old  is  thin, 
especially  about  the  flanks.  She  has  been 
so  all  Winter.  She  is  fed  oat  bay,  mixed 
clover  hay,  corn  fodder,  middlings  and 
corn,  and  is  always  hungry  at  feed  time. 
She  gets  at  least  one-third  more  than 
another  mare  of  about  same  weight  and 
age,  which  is  in  fat  condition.  No  signs 
of  worms  in  feces,  coat  in  good  condition. 
She  works  willingly.  Got  a  chill  with 
shivering  during  cold  days  in  April ;  seems 
to  brace  herself  more  than  usual  when 
urinating.  What  is  the  probable  trouble? 

Maryland.  j.  b.  k. 

The  mare  possibly  has  a  long,  ■weak, 
“washy”  coupling,  and  if  so  naturally 
will  always  be  a  poor  keeper.  If  not  of 
that  conformation  she  may  have  chronic 
indigestion.  On  general  principles  we 
can  only  advise  you  to  have  her  teeth 
attended  to  by  a  veterinarian  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  feeding  plenty  of  good  oats, 
wheat  bran,  ear  corn  and  and  mixed  hay 
give  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution 
of  arsenic  night  and  morning  until  about 
a  quart  has  been  used.  Then  gradually 
discontinue  the.  medicine,  taking  at  least 
10  days  to  the  process.  Reduce  the  grain 
feed  one-half  to  start  with,  and  then  grad¬ 
ually  increase  the  amount  daily.  Have 
her  work  or  take  exercise  every  day.  A 
run  on  good  grass  might  do  more  good 
than  any  medicine. 


Feeding  a  Young  Foal 

I  have  a  colt  a  week  old  whose  dam 
will  not  own  her.  and  has  no  milk.  I 
am  feeding  the  little  mare  cow’s  milk, 
but  she  does  not  seem  to  thrive.  She 
drinks  as  well  as  any  horse,  and  sucks 
the  cow  twice  a  day.  How  often  should 
she  be  fed,  and  bow  much?  She  is  a  fine 
colt,  and  I  would  like  to  raise  her. 

Connecticut.  w.  a.  w. 

A  new  born  foal  should  be  fed  once  an 
hour  at  first,  gradually  lengthening  the 


time  between  meals  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  milk.  Six  feedings  a  day 
should  be  the  minimum.  Feed  milk  of  a 
fresh  cow,  but  that  is  poor  in  butterfat. 
Bring  it  to  blood  heat  by  adding  hot 
water  and  sweeten  well  with  sugar.  If 
there  is  any  disturbance  of  the  howels 
add  an  ounce  of  lime  water  to  each  pint 
of  milk  fed.  If  the  foal  scours  give  it 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  milk  and  feed  it 
on  sweetened  warm  water  and  lime  water 
instead  of  milk  for  two  or  three  feeds. 
Allow  oatmeal  and  bran  as  soon  as  the 
foal  cares  to  eat ;  also  grass  or  fine  hay. 
After  six  weeks  sweet  skim-milk  grad¬ 
ually  may  replace  whole  milk. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Exhibitors  of  Live  Stock  Favored. 
— Owners  of  fancy  horses,  cattle  and 
other  live  stock,  who  exhibit  at  fairs  and 
expositions,  will  be  interested  in  the  new 
rules  of  the  Railroad  Administration  per¬ 
mitting  stock  sent  to  single  fairs  or  on 
circuits,  if  no  change  of  ownership  occurs, 
to  be  sent  by  rail  at  one-half  the  former 
rates.  Men  in  charge  of  exhibits  should 
have  copies  of  the  new  tariff,  giving  full 
details  governing  the  handling  of  these 
exhibits.  They  should  ask  for  Boyd’s  No. 
145  of  any  local  railroad  shipping  agent. 
Valuable  animals  have  to  be  insured  by 
the  owners,  who  must  do  this  or  run  their 
own  risks,  as  by  the  new  rules  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  responsible  for  only  a  nom¬ 
inal  value  on  such  shipments. 

Finger  Lakes  League. — Steps  to¬ 
wards  better  highways  in  the  finger  lake 
region  have  been  taken,  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of.  the  Finger  Lake  League,  composed 
of  business  men  of  Canandaigua,  Mora¬ 
via,  Groton,  Lodi  and  other  places  in 
Tompkins  and  Cayuga  counties.  The 
League  has  petitioned  the  State  Highway 
Department  to  complete  the  nine-mile  gap 
in  the  State  road  between  Auburn  and 
Ithaca.  The  historical  societies  of  the 
various  towns  will  co-operate  in  furnish¬ 
ing  valuable  historical  data  of  the 
legendary  points  along  the  highway,  and 
appropriate  markers  will  be  set  up  de¬ 
signating  each.  Thirty-four  highway 
signs,  some  of  them  7x12  feet  in  size, 
have  been  arranged  for,  also  panels  and 
art  pieces,  to  be  put  up  in  the  leading 
hotels  from  Boston  to  Chicago,  and  in 
the  main  railway  stations.  Steps  to  im¬ 
prove  fishing  have  been  taken,  and  all 
vacant  hotels  and  Summer  resorts  will 
be  listed  in  an  effort  to  be  made  the 
coming  month  to  interest  Eastern  capital 
in  developing  the  possibilities  of  these 
and  of  the  boat  service  of  the  lakes. 

Victory  in  Rural  Mail. — According 
to  the  reports  of  the  biggest  delegation 
that  ever  left  this  State  for  Washington, 
the  farmers  have  won  a  victory  in  the 
contest  for  rural  mail  service.  The  chief 
point  made  was  in  convincing  the  postal 
committee  of  Congress  that  the  farmer 
of  today  demands  a  daily  door  mail  serv¬ 
ice.  and  that  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
rural  mail  routes  the  patrons  are  to  be 
consulted.  The  committee  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  hearing  that  an  invita¬ 
tion  will  later  be  extended  to  several  of 
the  delegates  to  appear  in  Washington  in 
the  Fall  to  argue  in  regard  to  the  postal 
appropriation  before  the  committee. 
There  is  a  new  spirit  of  good  will  be¬ 
tween  the  postal  authorities  and  the 
farmers’  representatives.  Even  the  Post¬ 
master  General  and  his  assistants  are 
well  pleased  with  the  hearing,  as  it  placed 
the  needs  of  farm  patrons  before  Con¬ 
gress  as  never  before  has  been  done. 

New  Potato  Disease. — Growers  of 
Central  New  York  are  now  warned 
against  a  new  disease,  the  “potato  wart.” 
which  is  seriously  damaging  the  crop  in 
some  sections,  to  an  estimated  loss  of 
.$1,000,000  this  year.  No  reports  of  the 
disease  have  been  made  in  Onondaga 
County  or  other  nearby  localities,  but 
growers  are  warned  to  watch  for  warty 
outgrowths  near  the  eyes  of  the  tubers. 
At  first,  these  growths  are  light  brown, 
becoming -darker  with  age.  and  they  may 
turn  the  whole  potato  into  a  useless 
spongy  growth.  All  cases  should  be  re¬ 
ported  at  once  to  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Ithaca. 

State  Bureau  Ftnds  Farm  Labor. — 
The  Syracuse  Employment  Bureau  re¬ 
cently  placed  45  men  on  farms  in  one 
day.  as  there  seems  to  be  a  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  this  line  of  work.  “Farmers’ 
Day”  this  week.  Friday,  is  expected  to 
place  many  more.  The  public  markets 
of  the  cities  of  the  State  are  suffering  for 
lack  of  patronage  by  farmers,  who  are 
too  busy  to  attend  to  this  line  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  At  one  recent  market  day  in 
Cortland  there  was  nothing  at  all  but 
meat  offered  to  disappointed  would-be 
patrons  of  the  market. 

Smalt,  Notes  of  Interest. — The  IT. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
made  motion  picture  films  of  loading  the 
pooled  wool  of  the  Tompkins  County 
Sheep  Breeders.  Similar  pictures  were 
taken  in  Essex  County.  The  department 
is  preparing  a  series  of  films  showing  the 
different  stages  of  wool  production  and 
marketing.  The  old  Welch  grape  juice 
factory  at  Watkins  is  being  made  into  a 
milk  condensery  by  Nestles  Food  Com¬ 
pany. 

Potato  Inspection. —  Representatives 
of  Cortland  County’s  Certified  Seed  Pota¬ 
to  Association,  who  recently  toured  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey  inspecting  the 
(Continued  on  page  11431 
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It  Pays  to  Bale  the  Right  Way 

THE  hay  market  is  always  favorable  for 
the  man  whose  product  shows  up  in  trim, 
clean-cut,  convenient  sized  bales. 

International  hay  presses  make  that  kind  of  bales. 
They  run  by  horse,  motor  or  belt  power.  They 
have  capacities  of  6  to  30  tons  a  day. 

One  and  two-horse  presses  do  excellent  work  on 
small  crops.  Both  types  have  the  same  efficient 
toggle  joint,  the  same  type  of  plunger  head,  roller 
tucker,  bale  tension,  hopper  and  feed  table.  The 
bed  reach  is  only  four  inches  high  —  horses  do  not 
stumble  over  it. 

The  International  motor  press  is  a  two-in-one 
machine.  It  is  a  very  fast,  convenient  and  sub¬ 
stantial  baler.  Its6-H.  P.  kerosene  engine  can  be  disconnected 
from  the  bale  chamber  bed  and  used  as  a  portable  power 
plant.  "  _ 

The  big  capacity,  all  steel  power  press  is  made  for  custom 
work  and  large  crops. 

With  International  hay  presses  you  buy  International 
service.  This  service  is  especially  valuable  to  the  hay  grower, 
whose  product  must  be  handled  swiftly  and  seasonably.  See 
_the  dealer  orjwrite  us  for  catalogues. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Htrresting  Machines 


Haying  Machines 


Binders  Push  Binders  Mowers 


Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  T ractors 
MotorTrucks 
Motor  Cultivators, 


Tedders 


Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 
Combination  Side 
Rakes  and  Tedders 
SweepRakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 
Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 
Drills 

Fertilizer  &  Lime 
_,S<3wers 


Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers  &  Shredders 

Other  Farm  Eqnipmeak 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 
Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America,  Inc. 

Chicago  USA 


BALE  HAY*  NEW  WAY 

No  Blocks — No  Bale  Ties — 2  Men  Less! 

Save  40  per  cent  on  bailing: 
cost!  "Figure  your  saving  by 
■using  straight  wire.  No  Bala 
Ties.**  Get  wise  to  the  new 
method  Introduced  by  the  mar¬ 
velous  new  patent  Self -Thread¬ 
ing:  Hay  Press.  No  blocks  or 
bale  ties  to  handle — save  the  pay  of  two  men.  Make  big:  money 
bailing  hay  f or  others.  Write  for  free  catalog  showing  ail  types 
of  this  wonderful  new  press.  Write  today— NOW! 

Threader  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  787A  Ottawa  St  Leavenworth.Kan. 

CATTLE BLANKETS 

From  Stock  or  Made  to  Order.  Write 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  153  Hudson  Ave.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


13  ■!  HHIlltOl  tfl  Sell  Gathering.  Kqaal  to  a  Corn 
(.J  (J  Ik  IS  Binder.  Sold  direct  to  Farmers  tor  21!  yrs.  Only  5*35 
with  fodder  binder.  Free  Catalog  showing  pictures 

of  Harvester.  PROCESS  CORN  HARVESTER  CO.,  Salina.  Kano, 


131  Acres 


two  seta  buildings:  best 
house;  cost $7  000  a  few  years 
ago:  fine  baru :  house  and  two 
barns  on  other  part;  big  fine 
best  house.  All  goes  for  So.OOO,  part 
more  than  price  of  all. 
Steuben  Co.,  New  York 


barn  near 

cash.  Large  bouse  worth 

Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Corning 


P,™,  Aoroc  miles.  Port  Jervis,  Orange 

rdl  111  HCrB6  Co  N  y  .  ig  miIe  Huguenot; 

-  mostly  level  state  road;  7-room  house,  2 

barns;  fair  condition.  S7.500 ;  possession  at  once. 
Easy  terms.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

¥7  A  D  T\/X  C  We  can  sell  any  farm  that  is 
*  ^  priced  right.  Submit  full  details. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM,  141  Broadway,  New  York  City 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewi* ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  tale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


“This’ll  Hold  Her!” 

Regina  Cow  Yoke 

Absolutely  prevents  wire-fence  breaking  and  self-sucking. 

$2-50 


_/v, 
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Parcel  Post  Prepaid 

If  not  available  from  your  dealer 

Made  of  steel.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Adjustable  to  any  size  neck. 

Comfortable  lor  the  cow. 

Guaranteed  to  hold  any  cow  under  a  2-strand  slick 
wire  fence.  Cuts  the  cost  of  fencing  in  half. 

You  get  the  milk — not  the  cow 
Order  from  your  dealer  today 

The  F.  E.  Golian  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Finish  Your  Silage  Job  Right 

You  have  gone  to  a  lot  of  time,  trouble  and  expense 
with  your  com  crop.  You  have  plowed  and  harrowed 
well,  selected  good  seed  and  cultivated  thoroughly. 

Now  you  are  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  con¬ 
verting  part  of  your  com  crop  into  the  best  kind  of  silage. 

Be  careful  what  you  put  into  your  silo.  Don’t  fill  it 

with  com  that  has  been  chewed  and  beaten  into  small  ragged  pieces 
—com  which  has  lost  most  <of  its  juice  and  which  will  be  sure  to  dry¬ 
out  at  the  top  of  your  silo  and  get  soggy  at  the  bottom. 


Clean-Cut  Silage 

Cut  your  silage  com  so  that 
every  piece  is  sharply  nipped— cut 
it  slid?,  and  clean !  Good,  sharp 
cutting  does  not  bruise  the  com, 
but  keeps  all  juices  intact  and 
assures  you  of  a  silo  full  of  perfect 
feed— good  from  roof  to  bottom. 

ROSS  Ensilage  Cutters 

ROSS  Cutter  Knives  work 
with  a  shear  motion.  They  hug 
the  cutting  bar  and  stay  close  from 
the  first  turn  of  the  wheel  till  the 
last  pound  of  good,  nutritious 
feed  is  packed  into  your  silo. 
ROSS  knives  cant  be  forced 


away  from  the  cutting  bar~they 
run  against  ball-bearings  which 
hold  tight  and  can  be  adjusted 
even  while  the  machine  is  run¬ 
ning.  A  ROSS  slices  the  corn  so 
that  each  small  piece  keeps  aU 
of  its  natural  juice. 

Get  Free  Booklets 

ROSS  machines  have  many 
superior  features --all  described 
in  our  free  booklets,  and  all  im¬ 
portant  to  the  man  who  wants 
the  best  for  his  money.  We  will 
gladly  send  the  books  without 
any  obligation  to  you.  Send  us 
your  name  and  address— foda^/. 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  tome  time  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

CLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  SentFree.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

investigate  the  reliable  Green  Mountain.  Send 
for  circulars  describing  long-life,  tight 
construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 
Creamery  Package  Hfg.  Co.,  338>«!t  St.,  Rutland,  VI. 


Us  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


Keep  Two 
Cows  At  the 
Cost  of  One 


Don’t  give  them  dry  fodder  or  expensive 
mill  feeds  any  longer.  Use  a  Harder  Silo,  turn 
all  your  corn  crop  into  sweet  nourishing  silage  and 
watch  your  dairy  profits  grow. 


have  been  foremost  in  America  for  20  years, 
by  United  States  Government,  leading  State 
stitutions  and  dairy  authorities. 

A  Harder  Silo  will  cut  down  your  feed  bills. 
It  will  pay  for  itself  within  a  year  or  two — this 
is  the  experience  of  hundreds  of 
Harder  users. 

HARDER  MFG.  Corp. 

Box  11,  C0BLESK1LL,  N.Y. 


Now  Gambral 
Roof  adds  to 
capacity 


THE  HENYARD 


Could  Not  Produce  Normal  Eggs 

The  birds  in  the  present  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  at  Vineland  are  pullets,  daughters  of 
the  birds  which  were  recorded  for  the 
past  two  years.  In  the  pen  entered  from 
Hope  Farm  three,  of  these  pullets  are 
daughters  of  one  hen.  They  are  thus  own 
sisters.  As  all  were  of  superior  appear¬ 
ance  and  vigor  it  was  thought  they  would 
make  fine  records.  That  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  their  pedigree,  since  the  moth¬ 
er  proved  herself  a  superior  bird,  while 
the  father  comes  from  the  best  family  of 
laying  Reds  in  the  country.  Two  of  these 
pullets  have  done  well,  while  the  other 
laid  only,  one  egg  in  34  full  weeks’!  It 
was  thought  that  she  might  be  malformed 
in  some  way,  and  in  the  hope  of  learning 
something  about  the  trouble  this  pullet 
was  killed  and  a  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  made.  The  following  report  from 
Prof.  Thompson  of  the  New  Jersey  Col- 
legs  tells  the  story.  We  think  it  is  true 
that  there  is  now  more  of  this  ovarian 
trouble  than  in  former  years.  What  is 
responsible  for  it? 

“I  have  performed  a  post-mortem  exam¬ 
ination  on  your  bird.  No.  !>,  from  the  con¬ 
test.  I  am  enclosing  a  diagnosis  report 
of  this  case.  I  found  a  typical  ovarian 
and  oviduct  tumor  formation.  I  would 
estimate  that  there  were  approximately  a 
dozen  more  or  less  fully  formed  eggs 
which  had  dropped  through  a  rupture  in 
the  oviduct  wall  to  form  the  tumorlike 
pouch  which  had  pushed  itself  in  between 
the  folds  of  the  intestines.  The  interior 
of  the  sac  was  a  mass  of  yoke  material 
in  various  stages,  some  extremely  liquid 
and  again  some  in  a  hardened,  cheese-like 
condition.  The  size  of  the  sac,  as  you 
can  imagine  from  rhe  contents,  was  quite 
large,  being  approximately  that  of  the  size 
of  a  baseball.  It  seems  strange  indeed  that 
the  bird  did  not  present  a  more  abnormal 
appearance  from  the  exterior.  It  would 
seem  that  there  was  more  or  less  reab¬ 
sorption  of  egg  material  going  on.  If 
this  were  not  the  case  I  am  sure  that  the 
trouble  would  have  killed  the  bird  quite 
some  time  ago.  It  was  a  very  typical 
case  and  such  as  to  establish  beyond 
doubt  that  the  bird  would  not  have  been 
able  to  produce  a  fully  formed  normal  egg 
and  lay  it.  I  have  been  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  observing  the  number  of  such 
eases  that  have  come  to  my  attention  in 
the  last  two  years.  In  flocks  of  heavy 
producing  fowls  it  seems  that  there  is 
more  ovarian  trouble  than  was  formerly 
thought  to  occur.  w.  c.  Thompson. 


Care  of  Chicks 

Can  you  tell  me  if  I  can  get  a  bulletin 
on  brooding  little  chicks  by  hand,  or  with¬ 
out  the  old  mother  hen?  I  have  about 
500  incubator  chicks;  they  are  three 
months  old.  and  some  of  them  are  nice 
big  broilers  and  some  are  little  bits  of 
things,  all  hatched  at  the  same  time. 
They  are  beginning  to  lose  their  feathers 
so  they  are  almost  entirely  bare,  and 
nearly  every  day  I  find  one  or  two  dead. 
I  would  like  to  know  how  to  handle  them 
so  I  would  not  lose  so  many.  mks.  f.  g.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  ask¬ 
ing  for  their  bulletins  upon  raising 
chicks,  I  think  that  you  will  get  the  in¬ 
formation  that  you  wish.  You  might 
also  make  the  same  request  of  the  Storrs 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  and  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Now  Brunswick, 
NT.  .T.  All  these  stations  publish  bulletins 
upon  chick  raising,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
you  cannot  obtain  as  much  information 
from  them  as  from  the  correspondence 
course  of  the  “professor”  of  whom  you 
speak.  These  bulletins  are  sent  free  to 
inquirers,  though  only  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  outside  the  State.  M.  b.  d. 


Loss  of  Goslings 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  young 
geese?  They  get  weak  in  the  legs,  and 
then  they  die.  I  have  them  with  a  hen. 
I  feed  them  a  mash,  a  little  grain  ;  they 
have  all  the  green  oats  they  want.  They 
run  in  a  yard  about  5  ft.  square.  F.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

You  may  be  feeding  too  much  grain 
and  too  little  green  stuff.  Geese  are  grass 
eaters  and  the  goslings  should  have  plenty 
of  tender  grass,  lettuce  or  other  green 
food,  and  but  a  moderate  amount  of  grain. 
Such  grain  mixtures  as  cornmeal,  wheat 
middlings  and  bran,  in  almost  any  pro¬ 
portion,  moistened  and  fed  in  a  crumbly 
condition  three  times  daily  are  used,  and 
it  is  important  to  keep  fresh  water  con¬ 
stantly  before  them  in  fountains  or  other 
dishes  in  which  they  cannot  swim.  Avoid 
sloppy  food,  make  the  greater  part  of 
their  ration  green  stuff,  keep  their  quar¬ 
ters  clean,  give  them  a  clean  grass  run 
after  a  week,  keep  clean  drinking  water 
always  before  them,  delouse  the  hen  that 
cares  for  them  before  giving  them  into  her 
care,  and  provide  some  grit  with  their 
rations.  M.  B.  i>. 


Farmed  (to  farmerette  to  who  has  been 
sent  to  feed  the  pigs)  :  “Why  have  you 
brought  the  swill  hack?"  Farmerette: 
“Well,  they  were  asleep  and  looked  so 
comfy  I  simply  hadn’t  the  heart  to  disturb 
them.” — Loudon  Punch. 


Get  This 
Free  Booh 

Get  it  from  your  dealer,  or 
if  he  hasn't  it,  we  will  send  it 
to  you.  A  book  that  you 
should  have — "Collected  In¬ 
formation  On  Durability  of 
Tamarack.” 

It  contains  sworn  state¬ 
ments  and  extracts  from  let¬ 
ters  from  users  of  Tamarack. 
This  is  information  that  every 
fence  post  user  should  have. 
The  book  tells  how  Tamarack 
served  others. 

Tamarack  is  believed  to  be 
the  coming  post,  and  if  you 
do  not  get  information  about 
Tamarack  now,  you  will  later 
wish  that  you  had. 

We  are  trying  to  reach  every 
dealer  who  is  seeking  to  serve 
the  interest  of  his  trade  with  re¬ 
liable  information,  about  Tam¬ 
arack.  We  may  not  have 
reached  your  dealer.  Ask  him. 
If  he  has  not  a  copy  of  our  book 
for  you — the  book  you  need  and 
should  have — write  us,  giving 
ns  your  dealer’s  name.  Address: 

UNION  CEDAR  COMPANY 

Second  National  Bank  Bids. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Guaranteed  Tires 
Every  One  A  First 

Xot  seconds — tlio  the  little  prices  might 
make  you  think  so.  Every  one  guaran¬ 
teed  for  3500  miles,  tho  many  go  4000 


and  over. 

Non-skid 

Price 

Grey  Tubes 

30x3 

$10.00 

$2.50 

30x3V'a 

12.75 

3.00 

32x3Vi 

14.50 

3.25 

31x4 

18.50 

3.75 

32x4 

10.00 

4.00 

33x4 

10.50 

4.25 

34x4 

20.00 

4.50 

34x4  V. 

27.00 

5.00 

35x4  Vi 

28.00 

5.25 

30x4  Vi 

29.00 

5.50 

35x5 

32.00 

0.00 

Take  2  per 

cent,  off 

for  cash  with 

order,  10  per  cent,  deposit  required  on 
all  C.  O.  D.  orders. 

R.  K.  TIRE  CO. 

839  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  copy  of  our  guarantee 


'/2  OFF  SILOS 

I  will  sell  by  mail,  at  just 
ITalfPrice,  my  entire  pres¬ 
ent  stock  of  Five  Hundred 
Silos.  This  make  of  Silos 
lias  been  on  the  market  for 
many  years,  and  has  given 
complete  satisfaction  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  All 
are  new  and  first-class. 
Place  your  order  within 
the  next  Thirty  Days  and 
save  precisely  one-  half . 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


Horse,  Cow  and  Calf 
HIDES  WANTED 

Salt  hides  well  before  shipping — we 
want  prime  hides  and  will  pay 
good  prices. 

“ROGERS’  TANNERY”  Farmingdalc  New  Jersey 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Horry  R.  Lewis ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  18,  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  July,  $3.01  per  100  for 
3-  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional  4c 
per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
extra  butterfat  at  points  200  to  210 
miles  from  city. 

The  large  dealers  have  raised  the  price 
to  consumers  one  cent  per  quart,  the 
schedule  for  various  grades  being :  Cer¬ 
tified,  24c;  selected  grade  A,  18;  grade 
B,  10 ;  grade  B,  pint,  9% ;  heavy  cream, 
half  pint,  20. 

PUTTER. 

lTices  on  creamery  choice  are  one  cent 
higher.  Early  iu  the  week  the  market 
was  strong,  but  later  weakened  on  heavy 
receipts  and  slow  business. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  55  @  55*4 

Good  to  Choice  .  52  "@  54 % 

Lower  Grades .  47  ©  51 

City  made .  44  ©  48 

Dairy,  best . . . £  53  @  54 

Common  to  good  .  45  @  52 

Packing  Stock . . . I  42  ©  46  ] 

Process  .  46  ©  51  | 

CHEESE. 

The  market  is  firm  and  slightly  higher. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  32 33 

Good  to  choice .  30  @  32 

feklms,  best .  24  ©  25 


Fair  to  good  .  12  @  20 

EGGS. 

Receipts  are  moderate,  and  choice 
grades  of  both  nearby  and  gathered  are 
two  to  four  cents  higher. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  63  ©  04 

Medium  to  good  . . .  55  ©  60 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  56  ©  57 

Common  to  good .  50  ©  53 

Gathered,  best,  white . .  58  ©  60 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  50  ©  53 

Lower  grades .  30  ©  36 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NalWe  Steers . 13  00  ©16  75 

Bulls  . ..  8  00  @1150 

Cows .  4  00  @10  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs . 2100  @23  50 

Culls .  9  00  @16  00 

Hogs . 20  00  @23  00 

Bheep.  100  lbs .  7  00  @  9‘50 

Lambs  . 17  00  @>18  50 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Market  on  fowls  strong;  broilers  rather 
dull.  Business  is  reported  at :  Fowls,  38 
to  39c;  broilers,  40  to  48c;  roosters,  23 
to  24c;  turkeys,  25  to  30c;  ducks,  28  to 
30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best .  48  @  49 

Medium  to  good .  38  @  46 

Chickens  choice  lb .  42  @  43 

Fair  to  Good . ' . '...*  37  ©  39 

Broilers,  lb .  45  @  55 

Fowls .  33  @  1 38 

Boosters .  22  @  23 

Ducks  .  34  @  35 

Squabs,  dox . .  2  60  @16  06 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . 

Medium  ..  ...  . . 

Bed  Kidney  . 

White  Kidney  ,  . 

Yellow  Eye . 

Lima,  California . 

FRUITS. 

Apples  are  in  large  supply,  but  mainly 
small  and  poor.  Reaches  in  large  supply 
and  miserable  condition,  many  crates 
having  wholesaled  under  $1.  The  range 
on  small  fruits  is  wide,  owing  to  the  large 
proportion  of  damaged  stock. 


Apples,  new  bu .  150  @  3  56 

I’qars.  Le  Conte,  bbi .  7  60  @13  uo 

Strawberries,  qt .  15  @  35 

Oranges,  box  .  5  06  @7  66 

Lemons,  box  .  3  60  <a  6  50 

Grape  Fruit .  4  U0  @  7  06 

Pineapples.  36s  to  30s .  5  75  @6  66 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate  .  1  60  @2  25 

Maskmelons.  bu .  1  60  @  4  00 

Watermelons,  carload  .  175  60  @225  u6 

Black  erries.  ql . 26  ©  25 

Cherries.  81b.  bkl .  1  66  ©  1  60 

Gooseberries,  qt  .  12  @  20 

Raspberries,  pi .  10  ©  16 

Currants,  qt  .  10  ©  16 

Huckleberries,  qt  . 16  ©  18 


VEGETABLES. 

Potato  Receipts  moderate  and  prices 
about  50  cents  per  barrel  higher.  Toma¬ 
toes  in  large  supply  and  very  weak.  Cab¬ 
bage  lower. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  5  50  @6  50 

Pouiheru.  bbl..  best  .  6  00  ©  6  50 

Bout  hern,  common  to  good  .  2  00  fa  4  ou 

Jersey,  bbl .  5  00  @  6  50 

t-woet  Potatoes,  bu .  2  00  @  6  00 

Beuts,  new.  bol .  2  00  @  3  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  100  @  3  00 

Cabbage— bbl .  125  @2  00 

Lettuce,  hulf-bbl.  basket .  50  @  75 

Unions,  new.  bu .  2  00  §  4  25 

String  Beans  bu .  50  &  2  00 

Bquash,  New.  bu .  50  @  150 

Ugg  Plants,  bu .  2  50  @  5  00 

Ppinach,  bbl  .  1  50  @  2  00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl . 1  50  @  3  00 

Kale,  bbl . 25  ©  75 

Okra,  Jt>u . 150  @  4  00 

Cucumbers,  bu  .  2  00  ©  3  50 

Peas.  bu.  bkt .  2  00  ©3  60 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  50  ©  2  75 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  ©>  2  00 

Rhubarb. 100  hunches  .  2  00  ©  4  50 

Sweet  Corn,  100  ears .  1  00  ©  4  00 

t  aullhower.  bill .  2  00  hit  o  00 

Horseradish,  loo  lbs .  4  50  ©  7  00 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  as  3  25 

Rotuaine,  bbl  . .  60  ©  loo 

Mushrooms,  lb  .  60  ©100 


- 10  60  @1175 

....  6  50  @  7  75 
....  6  25  @  7  75 
....1050  @13  00 
....1176  @12  25 
....  7  00  @  7  50 
_  9  25  @  9  50 


11AY  ANU  STRAW. 


Uay  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  35  00  ©40  00 

No.  2  . . 30  00  @  34  00 

No.!.  25  00  ©  29  00 

No  grade  . 18  00  @22  00 

Clover  mixed . 25  00  ©32  00 

eiiaw.  Rye .  12  00  @15  00 


GRAIN. 

The  (ioverumeut  price  mi  No.  2  red 
wheat  at  various  markets  is:  New  York. 
$2.97 V> ;  Chicago.  $2.23;  Baltimore, 
$135  U  :  St  Tonis.  *2  21  Corn.  No.  2. 

'•••.  .  ■  L,  .  ci. a,:  «•  r:  fit- 
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Oats.  No.  3.  white.  New  York,  89c;  rye, 
$1.74;  barley,  $1.28. 

WOOL. 

The  market  is  strong,  particularly  on 
half  and  three-eighths  blood.  South 
Africa  is  practically  sold  out.  Prices  in 
Argentina  are  higher.  Buying  in  the 
West  is  active,  sale*  in  New  Mexico  on 
the  scoured  basis  being  $1.50  to  $1.05, 
and  55c  for  greasy  Colorado.  Eastern 
clips  are  running  from  05  to  75c  in  the 
grease. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  prints,  02  to  G3c;  tub  creamery, 
best,  57  to  58c;  lower  grades,  50  to  53c. 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy.  57  to  59c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  45  to  50c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  41  to  42c;  broilers,  -10  to  45c; 
roosters,  23  to  24c;  ducks,  25  to  28c; 
geese,  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  31  to  36c ;  roosters,  23  to  24c ; 
broilers,  50  to  62c;  ducks.  35c;  squabs, 
doz.,  $7.50  to  $9.25. 


FRUITS. 

Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $1.50;  peaches, 
crate.  $1  to  $3;  huckleberries,  qt..  IS  to 
25c;  blackberries,  qt..  15  to  20c:  currants, 
qt..  17  to  18c;  raspberries,  pint.  12  to 
17c:.  mmskmelons,  bu..  $2.50  to  $4.50; 
watermelons,  car,  $150  to  $350. 

VEGETABLES.  ; 

Potatoes.  No.  1.  bbl..  $5.50  to  $6.35 ; 
No.  2.  $2.50  to  $3.75;  cabbage,  bbl..  $1.75 
to  $2.25 ;  onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.90. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilay,  No.  2,  Timothy.  $36  to  $37 ;  No. 
3,  $32  to  $33 ;  clover  mixed.  $1  to  $36. 
Straw,  rye,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat  and  wheat, 
$11  to  $12. 

Up-State  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  1141) 

fields  of  potato  growers,  report  85  dif¬ 
ferent  strains  of  seed  planted  in  one  field 
to  determine  the  comparative  value  of 
seed,  disease  resistance,  etc.,  in  each  of 
two  different  tests.  Seed  grown  in  the 
county  so  far  in  these  tests,  and  in  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  field  potatoes,  show 
promise  of  making  best  yields.  Growers 
are  so  pleased  with  Cortland  potatoes 
that  a  big  demand  for  seed  is  expected 


next  year.  At  a  special  meeting  of  grow¬ 
ers  in  Cortland  Counly  a  report  of  the 
national  meeting  of  pi  snt  pathologists  on 
Long  Island  was  given  to  the  pedal  re¬ 
quirements  of  seed  potatoes.  Applica¬ 
tions  for  inspection  of  potato  fields  for 
seed  were  booked  by  this  county  associa¬ 
tion.  and  growers  were  assured  of  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  at  least  50  cents  a  bushel  on 
certified  seed. 

Fairs  Snow  Farm  Bureau  Work. — 
Cortland  County  Fair  is  bringing  out  the 
work  of  the  Farm  Bureau  by  offering 
first  premiums  of  $10  and  second  pre¬ 
miums  of  $5  for  the  best  test  showing  re¬ 
sults  of  using  applications  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  lime  on  different  crops,  also  for 
results  iu  inoculating  peas,  beans  and  Al¬ 
falfa.  The  same  method  is  being  used 
successfully  by  the  Tompkins  County 
Fair  and  others.  The  interest  of  the 
boys  is  also  being  stimulated  in  Cortland 
County  by  a  series  of  premiums  of  $5 
and  $3  each  for  the  best  bundles  of 
Timothy,  clover  and  mixed  trays  of 
grains  and  the  best  10  stalks  of  corn,  cut 
in  the  presence  of  a  Farm  Bureau  com¬ 
mitteeman  or  his  representative.  The 
fairs  are  also  offering  handsome  pre¬ 
miums  in  the  boys’  stock  judging  con¬ 
tests.  M.  G.  F. 


The  Substantial  OilPull  Construction 
in  a  small  light  weight  size 


Since  1910  Advance-Rumely  has  been  building  CilPull  tractors.  The  Company  war  a 
pioneer  in  the  tractor  industry — OilPull  tractors  made  h.story  in  helping  open  up  the  great 
Northwest  and  Canada.  But  more  important — the  performance  of  the  OilPull  during  these 
many  years  has  proved  its  staying  qualities,  its  real  fuel  economy,  the  value  of  its  surplus 
power  and  its  all  around  usefulness.  The  first  OilPull  built  is  still  in  operation. 

Since  1915  Advance-Rumely  has  been  experimenting  and  testing  the  12-20  OilPull, 
the  latest  and  smallest  of  this  famous  line  of  tractors.  We  could  have  introduced  the 
12-20  earlier,  but  felt  that  we,  rather  than  the  public,  should  bear  the  burden  of  experi¬ 
mentation.  Only  after  satisfying  ourselves  that  in  the  12-20  we  had  attained  OilPull 
perfection  in  a  small  size  did  we  introduce  it. 

But  don’t  compare  the  12-20  OilPull  with  the  cheap,  lightly  constructed  small  tractors. 
The  OilPull  is  built  to  meet  a  need — not  a  price.  We  could  build  the  12-20  lighter,  but  we 
know,  and  you  know  that  durability  can't  be  combined  with  cheap  light  construction. 
And  if  a  tractor  won’t  “stand  the  gaff’’  nothing  else  about  it  counts  for  much. 

Advance-Rumely  boasts  80  years’  experience  in  the  farm  implement  business.  It  knows 
from  close  contact  with  farming  conditicns  the  value  of  rugged,  substantial  construction  in 
a  tractor,  and  it  builds  OilPull  tractors  accordingly.  The  OilPull  is  built  complete  in  Ad¬ 
vance-Rumely  factories. 

In  the  small  light  weight  12-20  we  have  embodied  the  proved  OilPull  ruggedness  and 
dependable  construction.  And  by  light  weight  ve  mean  Tight  weight — the  proper  weight  to 
give  long  lasting,  year  after  year  dependable  service. 

The  wise  farmer  buys  a  tractor  by  the  year,  not  by  the  dollar.  Just  as  the  OilPull  will 
plow  an  acre  at  low'er  cost  than  any  tractor  built — its  cost  measured  in  years  of  service 
makes  it  the  cheapest  tractor  obtainable. 

Like  all  OilPull  tractors,  the  12-20  isbacked*by  a  written  guarantee  to  burn  successfully  all 
grades  of  kerosene  under  all  conditions,  at  all  loads  to  its  full  rated  brake  horsepower. 

And  just  as  Advance-Rumely  guarantees  its  OiiPull  tractor  as  a  cheap  fuel  burner,  it  in¬ 
sists  upon  giving  the  purchaser  a  surplus  of  power.  The  12-20  rating  is  based  upon  only 
80  per  cent  of  its  maximum  power  efficiency — a  20  per  cent  overload  capacity  when  you  need 
it.  This  means  further  insurance  of  long  life — a  tractor  that  will  be  doing  the  same  good 
work  five  years  hence  as  in  its  first  season. 

In  the  12-20  the  weight  distribution  is  absolutely  correct — no  danger  of  turning  over  cr  the 
front  wheels  raising  off  the  ground.  The  12-20  “stays  put”  on  rolling  land  as  well  as  level. 

The  12-20  is  oil  cooled — no  evaporation  and  the  radiator  can’t  freeze.  The  circulating 
system  is  always  open,  and  oil  preserves  the  metal  parts.  The  OilPull  oil  cooling  system 
keeps  the  motor  at  the  right  temperature  at  all  loads — the  harder  the  OilPull  works  the 
cooler  it  runs.  A  cooling  fan  is  eliminated. 

On  the  12-20  the  belt  pulley  is  on  the  right  hand  side — up  within  full  view  of  the  operator. 
The  12-20  can  be  lined  up  with  a  belt  machine,  backed  into  the  belt  and  the  belt  started  and 
stopped  from  the  platform.  The  belt  pulley  is  driven  direct  off  the  crankshaft — no  loss 
of  power.  The  12-20  will  pull  up  to  four  plows,  depending  upon  size  and  soil  conditions. 
It  will  operate  a  22-inch  thresher  and  handle  all  the  other  various  power  jobs. 

Write  for  catalog  describing  this  new  Rumely  OilPull. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO.,  Inc. 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


)The  Sweetness 
of  Low  Price 
never  equals 
the  Bitterness 
of  Poor  Quality 


Fuel — Guaranteed  to  burn 
kerosene  successfully  un¬ 
der  all  conditions. 

Cooling  —  Oil  cooled  —  no 
evaporation— non-freezing. 

Motor — Heavy  duty,  2  cyl¬ 
inder  6  in.  x  8  in.  —  5 CO 
R.  P.  M. 

Crankshaft — Built  to  U.  C. 
naval  specifications. 

Frame  —  Hot  riveted  steel 
members — no  bends — r.o 
splices. 

Transmission  —  Cut  steel 

gears — enclosed  and  run¬ 
ning  in  oil. 

Bearings  —  Hyatt  roller 
bearings  in  transmission 
and  rear  axle. 

Governor  —  Fly  ball  throt¬ 
tling  type  —  automatic 
speed  regulation. 

Belt  Pulley — 19  inch  diam¬ 
eter — running  directly  off 
crankshaft  —  no  interme¬ 
diate  gears. 

Lubrication — Force  feed 
and  splash.  ' 

Speeds — Two  forward — or.c 
reverse 

Drawbar  —  Adjustable 
Spring  drawbar. 
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We  have  one  of  the  finest  farming  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  State  excepting  possibly  Lan¬ 
caster,  and  as  we  are  so  near  the  great 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  we 
have  the  very  best  of  markets.  This  is 
largely  a  dairy  section,  and  general  farm¬ 
ing,  including  hogs,  hens,  grain  and  hay, 
as  well  as  some  fruit  and  vegetables.  We 

follow  a  four-year  rotation,  corn,  oats, 
wheat  and  clover.  We  get  Sc  per  qt.  for 
milk  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  .but  the 
freight  costs  about  %c.  Some  local  men 
sell  to  the  milkman  here  and  get  7Hc  at 
the  door.  Some  creameries  are  paying 
75c  for  butterfat.  Eggs  sell  here  for  50c. 
white  eggs  shipped  to  New  York  about 
65c ;  pork,  if 2 4  per  cwt. :  berries.  25c  per 
qt.  Milk  is  one  of  our  leading  products, 
but  we  produce  large  quantities  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  grain,  hay,  fruit  and  poultry. 
Wheat  is  worth  $2.50,  corn  $1.90,  rye 
$1.50.  hay  about  $2  per  cwt..  depending 
upon  quality.  The  acreage  is  larger  than 
usual  in  wheat,  and  it  is  looking  well.  We 
think  the  general  farm  conditions  are 
promising  here  in  some  ways.  One  thing 
is  very  noticeable.  Even  in  the  face  of 
present  high  prices  for  farm  products 
many  young  men  are  going  into  other 
lines  of  work  where  they  can  have  short 
hours  and  big  pay.  We  believe  there  is 
a  bright  future  for  the  dairy  business  as 
well  as  fruit  and  other  lines  of  farming 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  stick.  The 
public  are  being  educated  that  they  must 
pay  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  farm¬ 
er  is  coming  into  his  own.  w.  M.  s. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

As  a  whole,  crops  in  this  section  are 
looking  good.  Hay  is  much  better  than 
the  average ;  especially  is  this  true  where 
lime  has  been  used.  Few  farmers  through 
here  use  lime,  but  in  a  few  years  I  think 
we  shall  all  come  to  it.  Corn  looks  good. 
Oats  look  like  about  one-half  crop :  it 
has  been  too  hot  and  dry  for  them  to  do 
well :  however,  we  just  had  a  good  rain 
and  they  may  be  a  fair  crop.  There  is  a 
large  acreage  of  rye.  and  it  is  in  fine 
shape.  I  doubt  if  there  is  much  buck¬ 
wheat  sown.  It  has  been  very  dry,  and 
now  harvest  is  here  and  not  much  time  to 
plow.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  com¬ 
plaint  that  baby  chicks  have  not  done  as 
well  as  usual.  Most  of  the  rye  in  this 
section  was  sold  for  $1.75  per  60  lbs. 
Hay  is  bringing  around  $35.  delivered  at 
cars.  Butter,  50c  at  store,  but  not  much 
made,  as  nearly  all  the  farmers  sell  milk 
to  Borden’s  at  League  prices.  We  are  all 
pleased  with  the  Summer  price  for  milk. 
We  get  50c  for  eggs  at  the  store.  It 
would  seem  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
farmers  in  this  section  would  have  a  pros¬ 
perous  year.  Rye  straw  is  about  the  only 
thing  that  does  not  bring  a  good  price. 
Recently  I  went  in  a  store  where  I  was 
not  known  and  asked  for  butter.  The 
clerk  said,  “No  kind  but  cocoanut.”  Think 
of  calling  that  stuff  butter!  All  our  local 
stores  sell  more  oleo  than  butter. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  p.  M.m. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

HEAVY  SUPPLIES,  RUT  SHIPMENTS  ARE 
CHIEFLY  IN  A  FEW  LEADING  LINES 

Interest  and  activity  continue  to  cen¬ 
ter  around  about  four  leading  lines. 
These  rank  as  follows  in  order  of  the  size 
of  carlot  shipments  :  Potatoes,  waterrael- 
ons.  peaches  and  cantaloupes.  Some 
weeks  watermelons  have  actually  exceed¬ 
ed  the  shipments  of  new  potatoes.  The 
four  lines  taken  together  have  comprised 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  the  total 
shipments  of  native  fruits  and  vegetables 
the  past  few  weeks.  It  does  not  follow 
that  all  these  lines  possess  this  relative 
position  of  importance.  Some  other  lines 
not  figuring  extensively  in  carlot  ship¬ 
ments  on  account  of  the  perishable  nature 
are  produced  very  heavily  near  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  production  and  are  transported  by 
express  or  wagon.  The  supplies  of  near¬ 
by  perishables  and  nearby  products  of  all 
kinds  are  extremely  large,  comprising  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  total  production  and 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  crops  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  move  in  carlots. 

MODERATE  POTATO  SUPPLIES  AND  FIRM 
PRICES 

Old  stock  is  practically  done,  although 
a  few  scattering  cars  have  been  coming 
from  Maine,  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
elsewhere.  Closing  quotations  were  ex¬ 
tremely  irregular  and  ranged  anywhere 
from  40c  to  $2  per  cwt.  Shipments  for 
the  season  from  the  13  heaviest  shipping 
Northern  States  were  111,349  cars,  aver¬ 
aging  about  700  bu.  each.  Shipments  for 
the  1917-18  period  from  these  States  were 
S6.634  cars.  Thus  the  principal  North-’ 
era  potato  States  shipped  25,000  cars 
more  this  sea-son,  although  the  estimated 
crop  of  these  States  was  30,000.000  bu. 
lighter  this  year.  In  some  cases  the  crop 
report  may  have  been  under-estimated,  but 
it  seems  likely  that  the  heavy  shipments 
at  the  end  of  the  season  were  owing  chief¬ 
ly  to  the  encouragement  of  high  prices 
which  brought  out  all  sorts  of  stock,  much 
of  which  was  of  very  poor  quality,  hence 
the  heavy  supplies  of  old  stock  and  the 
wide,  low  range  of  prices  at  the  close  of 
the  season.  Even  later,  good,  sound  old 
stock  brought  fairly  high  prices  even  in 
June  and  July  in  most  markets.  The 


course  of  prices  in  a  few  leading  cities 
may  be  of  interest.  New  York  quoted  old 
potatoes  $2.25  to  $2.40  per  cwt.  the  last 
of  October.  Prices  declined  as  shipments 
increased,  reaching  $1.85  to  $2.40  the 
middle  of  November,  then  advanced  to 
$2.20  to  $2.50  the  middle  of  January. 
The  Winter  decline  began  about  that  time 
and  prices  reached  $1.72  to  $1.77  the  third 
week  in  February ;  then  prices  recovered 
to  $2  to  $2.90  about  the  middle  of  April, 
after  which  the  course  of  the  market  be¬ 
came  somewhat  irregular  and  demoral¬ 
ized.  owing  to  poor  quality  of  old  stock 
and  the  active  competition  of  new  pota¬ 
toes.  In  Chicago  the  October  price  was 
$1.90  to  $1.95  per  cwt..  declining  to  $1.50 
to  $1.60  the  middle  of  November,  advanc¬ 
ing  to  $1.90  to  $2  the  middle  of  January 
and  closing  the  season  late  in  June  at 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Philadelphia  in  late  Oc¬ 
tober  quoted  $2.35  to  $2.50.  declined  to 
$1.90  to  $2.20,  recovered  to  $2.10  to 
$2.25  the  middle  of  January,  and  closed 
the  season  at  wide  range  late  in  June. 
65c  to  $2.  The  Pittsburgh  market  fol¬ 
lowed  practically  the  same  course  as  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Present  supplies  of  new  po¬ 
tatoes  come  chiefly  from  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Fully 
two-thirds  the  shipments  around  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July  were  from  Virginia.  With  the 
practical  disappearance  of  old  stock, 
prices  tended  to  recover  somewhat,  most 
markets  exceeding  $5  per  bbl.,  and  some 
reaching  $7.  The  general  level  is  slightly 
higher  than  that  prevailing  a  month  ago. 
the  sharp  decline  since  that  time  having 
been  just  about  recovered  by  recent  gains. 
The  advance  has  been  more  notable  in 
Middle  Western  markets,  where  the  short¬ 
age  of  Southwestern  stock  has  tended  to 
raise  the  level  for  the  Eastern  shipments 


to  those  markets.  Recent  increases  in 
volume  of  new  stock  have  kept  general 
supplies  of  potatoes  about  up  to  usual 
average,  offsetting  the  disappearance  of 
the  old  potatoes. 

The  outlook  for  potato  production  indi¬ 
cates  a  crop  somewhat  between  the  heavy 
production  of  the  past  two  years  and  the 
moderate  acreage  production.  The  official 
July  forecast  predicts  391,000.000  bu.. 
compared  with  400,000.000  bu.  last  year, 
and  with  366.000.000  bu.  the  average  of 
the  five  preceding  years.  1913  to  1917, 
inclusive.  On  this  basis  the  average  yield 
per  acre  would  be  97.6  bu.,  compared 
with  95  bu.  last  year.  It  is  plain  that  the 
crop  will  be  a  large  one  if  season  con¬ 
tinues  fairly  favorable,  and  it  must  he 
reckoned  also  that  the  sweet  potato  crop 
this  year  will  be  more  than  one-fourth  as 
large  as  that  of  white  potatoes.  The  gain 
of  about  16.000.000  bu.  of  sweet  potatoes 
much  more  than  offsetc  any  indicated  de¬ 
crease  in  white  potatoes. 

ONION  MARKETS  SATISFACTORY 

The  onion  shipping  season  has  com¬ 
pleted  its  annual  course  and  Northern 
onions  are  in  the  market  again  from  such 
sections  as  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and 
Kentucky.  The  price  continues  high  and 
supplies  limited.  Eastern  stock  sells 
around  $3  per  hamper  containing  nearly 
a  bushel  in  leading  city  markets.  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Kentucky  stock  selling  by  the 
95  or  100-lb.  sack  brings  relatively  about 
the  same  price.  Reports  of  onion  acreage 
continue  to  show  moderate  reductions  and 
apparently  the  yield  per  acre  will  hardly 
be  equal  to  that  of  last  year. 

WILL  NORTHERN  PEACHES  SELL  HIGH? 

The  situation  of  the  peach  crop  and 
market  is  interesting.  Prices  of  Georgia 
stock  have  ranged  without  fail  from  $2 
to  $3  in  consuming  markets  this  season. 
This  price  is  about  like  that  of  last  year, 
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except  toward  the  end  of  the  season  when 
values  advanced  owing  to  the  evident 
scarcity  of  stock  from  Northern  sections. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  note  whether 
values  advance  again  this  year.  Northern 
peaches  are  evidently  a  much  better  crop 
this  year  than  last.  The  official  forecast 
of  shipments  indicates  that  perhaps  twice 
as  many  cars  of  peaches  may  be  shipped 
this  year  as  last  year,  and  the  gain  is 
chiefly  in  the  Northern  producing  sec¬ 
tions.  Late  reports  considerably  reduce 
the  probably  shipments  from  New  York, 
Ohio,  Michigan  and  other  important  sec¬ 
tions,  but  the  total  will  be  large  compared 
with  last  season,  and  New  York  may  ship 
twice  as  many  as  in  1918.  New  York 
peaches  last  year  brought  in  the  vicinity 
of  $3  per  bu.  basket  at  shipping  points. 
Growers  in  all  sections  are  looking  for 
high  prices  again  this  year  and  may  not 
be  disappointed,  notwithstanding  the 
larger  crop. 

EASTERN  APPLES  SHOULD  SELL  READILY 

The  apple  situation  seems  to  he  shaping 
for  good  prices  again  this  season.  While 
the  total  crop  is  apparently  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  there  are  heavy  losses 
in  the  barrel  shipping  section.  New  York 
State,  which  usually  supplies  the  lion’s 
share  of  barreled  apples  to  the  great  East¬ 
ern  markets,  has  a  very  light  crop,  which 
is  only  partly  offset  by  reasonably  good 
yields  in  New  England,  the  Southeast  and 
some  of  the  Middle  Western  States.  On 
the  whole,  the  barreled  apple  supply  will 
be  much  lighter  this  year  than  last  year, 
but  the  Northwest  will  have  an  extremely 
heavy  crop  of  boxed  apples,  which  wifi 
about  offset  the  shortage  in  the  East,  but 
evidently  the  boxed  apples  will  stand  at 
high  prices  when  received  at  Eastern 
markets  and  accordingly  it  seems  that 
Eastern  apples  should  find  a  good  market, 
especially  the  lower  grades,  because 
Northwestern  producers  cannot  afford  to 
ship  any  but  the  top  grades.  G.  b.  f. 
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The  Largest  Wheat  Farm  in  the  World 
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MONTANA  FARMING  CORPORATION 
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Hardin  Mo«t  October  19 1<3 . 


The  tVjnSv*  Co®pAay, 
3erea,  Ohio. 
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We  have  (352^1  inaal  feat  of  Ckinhom  Pack  art  on  our 
York,  and  next  to  our  plow®  ronelder  thorn  the  moot  Import- 
Ant  agricultural  lrrrlonont  In  handling  froeh  breaking  and 
packing  old  ground, 

W«  have  Juat  finiehed  eoedlng  on  our  f  iret  unit  or 
7000  ecree,  every  foot  of  which  hae  been  packed  twice  witn 
Dunham  Packer®.  Wo  flret  uaod  the  packer  directly  behind 
t b j  plow®  and  again  used  them  directly  behind  the  drills, 
seeding  and  packing  at  the  oaao  operation.  By  using  these 
machines  we  wore  able  to  plow  the  eod  and  turn  It  over  per¬ 
fect  l  y  f let ,  thereby  eliminating  air  epacoe  and  helping  to  a 
greot  extent  to  retain  the  moisture. 

Through  a  dolay  In  ohipiterrt  during  the  summer  part 
of  our  land  wae  plowed  without  packing  and  the  difference  in 
the  ooieture  content  of  the  soil  ae  a  result  woe  very  notice¬ 
able.  The  field  which  wno  packed  having  moisture  pructloally 
for  ton  lncheo,  while  the  unpacked  field  had  no  moisture  bo- 
low  the  plowed  ground,  fle  plowed  in  each  case  about  four  and? 
pne-half  lnc'nee  deep.  We  packed  overy  aero  we  eoeded  direct¬ 
ly  after  seeding  and  fool  that  thie  trill  give  ue  a  yield  of/ 
two  to  three  bushels  ooru  per  acre. 

The  packer  not  only  soeouj  to  compreee  the  eoll  but 
Been®  to  pulworiio  it  aloo  leaving  a  very  finely  powdered 
ourface.  It  Is  Our  belief  -that  all  froeh  breaking  should  be 
packed  and  in  seotion*  known  aa  dry  forming  sectione  we  think 
-that  till  seeded  lands  should  be  packed. 


Very  sincerely 


C-L 


Culti-P adders  For  Sale  by 
Your  Local  Implement  Dealer 


According  to  The  Country  Gentle - 
man  of  October  26, 1918,  the  Montana 
Farming  Corporation  has  lie  largest 
wheat  farm  in  the  world  —  200,000 
acres  of  Indian  land  specially  leased 
from  the  Government  to  increase 
wheat  production. 

Read  what  Thomas  D.  Campbell, 
president  of  this  Company,  has  to  say 
abou  Dunham Culti-Packersand  the 
increased  crop  lie  secured. 

Then  consider  —  that  wheat  is  only 
one  of  many  crops  where  the  Culti- 
l’acker  is  being  successfully  used  — 
that  a  fifty-acre  farmer  can  use  it  just 
as  profitably  as  Mr.  Campbell  did  — 
that  it  can  be  used  not  only  for  seed¬ 
bed  preparation  but  before  and  after 
seeding  and  on  the  growing  crop  from 
early  spring  until  late  in  fall. 


The  Dunham  Company,  Berea,  Ohio 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  hriswcf  to  tnnny  questions  about  this  ogg- 
Inying  contest..  tin;  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  Ix'liT  at  StoiTB  post  office  in  connection 
with  ttic  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  'tiacli  pen.  AH  t lie  birds  receive  uniform 
t  rent  input.  The  bouses  are  all  alike,  and  t  lie 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest,  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  nest  year. 

Hecord  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
July  10,  1919: 

BARRED  ROCK8  Week  Total 


Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  30  h'.'l 

Samuel  M.  Monks.  Conn .  27  UC7 

Clenhope  Kami.  Mass .  II 

Jules  F.  Francals,  L.  1 .  37  1433 

Laurel  Poultry  h  arm.  Quebec  .  32  13 1  > 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N .  II .  30  11(0 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario .  26  1*07 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Midi .  17  1121 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y .  31  Kill 

J.  H.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass .  12  707 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  V .  33  1006 

lngleside  Farm.  N.  Y .  SO  1226 

Ore.  Agricultural  College.  Oregon .  3!)  810 

K  L,  Smith.  Maine  .  27  866 

H.  K.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Mass  . .  36  961 


WHITE  RO.CKS 


S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Leuzen.  Mass . 

Chickatawbut  Farms,  Mass . 

1).  S.  Vaughn.  H.  1 . . . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  11 . 

1 1 ij  1  li stun  llill  Poultry  I  arm,  Mass.... 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Beulah  Farm.  Ontario . 

W.  Bradley.  Victoria.  B.  C 
Herbert  L  Warren.  Que.,  C 
Mrs  K.  W.  Stevens.  N.  V.... 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  1 . 

Obed  G.  K night.  R.  1 . 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn. . 

))  L.  Miigrey,  Conn . 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn.. 
Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn.. 


iiuada  .... 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 


II.  P.  Oloyps.  Conn . 

Cook  Porter.  Mass . 

K.  Terry  Smith.  Conn . 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  II.  Lane,  Mass . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.J .  ... 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

Hopewell  Farms.  N.  J . 

Pleasantville  Farms.  N.  Y.  .  . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  I . 

Natick  Farm,  It.  1 . . . 

Pinecre«t  Orchards.  Mass . 

Jacob  K.  Jansen. Conn . 

Hecr  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.H . 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

liarvev  A  Drew,  N.  J . 

1',  W.  Cuiepstone.  Conn . 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 


A,  Schwarz.  Cal . 

ELUE  ANDALUSIANS 
Blue  Andalusian  Club  of  America,  N.  V. 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, Ore.... 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


A.  H.  Penny.  N,  T . 

Robt.  C.  Ogle,  N.  Y . 

S.  G.  McLean.  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm.  Mass . 

Fid  ward  T.  Tonissen.  N.  Y . 

Meadowedgo  Farm,  L.  I . 

Kirknp  Bros,  N.  Y . 

A  U.  Hall,  Conn . 

Kxmore  Farms,  Pa . 

James  O  LcFevre.  N.  Y . 

shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

W m.  L.  Gilbert  Home.  Conn. . . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa . 


Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  N.  Y . 

L.  K.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y .  . 

It  S.  Fills,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  F'arm.  N.J . 

Westwood  Farm.  N.  Y . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen.  N.  J  . 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  F'arm.  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J  . 

R.  Lindsey  Ireland.  Ky . 

K  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards. Conn . 

J  F'rank  Dubois.  Mass . 

Clifford  1.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J  W  Welch.  Neb . 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N  Y . 

Mrs.  .1.  L.  Thuesen.  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

ltert  Horsfall.  Quebec . 

Tarbell  Farms.  N  V  . . . 

LocuSt  Grove  Farm.  N.  J . 

Hopewell  F'arm s,  N..1 . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  F’arm.  N.  J . 

D.  Tancred,  Wash . 

M.J  Quaekeiibiish.  N.J . 

The  Yates  F'arm.  N.  Y .  . 

Herbert  O.  Maxhutu.  It  i .  ... 

W.  B.  If  left.  III . 

Klhvood  Newton,  Conn . 

C.  S  Green,  N.J  . 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill . 


47 

35 

31 

23 

5 

27 


31 


24 

15 

26 

22 

H 

21 

33 

21 

•>2 

16 


38 

7 

39 


29 

23 

19 

21 

31 

26 

40 

88 

21 

36 


33 

14 


23 


37 


20 


51 

-17 

41 

40 
39 

42 

46 

36 

41 

42 

37 
44 

47 

43 
46 
39 
50 
31 

39 
46 

46 

47 
30 

50 

51 
51 
46 
49 
46 
41 
III 

36 
43 
49 
25 
43 
10 

51 
19 
35 

38 
55 

37 

40 
30 

52 

38 

39 
37 
35 


981 

982 
1197 

773 

928 

1006 


840 


1022 

1230 

969 

1028 

1041 

1289 

1001 

798 

920 

1098 


881 

706 

907 


1194 

892 

1002 

710 

851 

1371 

1116 

1020 

91 

12-19 


m3 

947 


616 


970 


797 


985 

062 

1IS4 

1028 

966 
991 

1168 

1009 

1071 

1235 

964 

1009 
1078 
1135 

822 
1143 
1187 
919 
1016 
1 169 
1031 
981 
127.9 
1113 
917 
1023 
1138 

1010 
1192 
1298 
1197 
879 

1041 

919 
845 

1089 

1100 

975 

920 

967 
956 

1042 
1228 
loll 

722 

1017 

909 

970 

821 

970 


Total . . .  3485  102294 


Death  of  Young  Turkeys 

What  makes  my  young  turkeys  die? 
They  do  well  until  four  to  eight  weeks 
old.  th<  n  drop  over,  apparently  nothing 
wrong:  they  are  hen-hatched  and  brooded. 
We  hatched  27  out  of  20  eggs.  They  are 
t  ever  allowed  to  get  wet.  and  we  have 
fed  them  same  as  young  chickens.  S.  P.  F. 

Virginia. 

There  are  various  maladies  affecting 
joung  turkeys,  hut  most  serious  and  most 
widespread  of  all  is  the  affection  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  “blackhead.”  so  called 
from  the  discoloration  of  the  head  that 
usually  appears  in  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  This  disease  is  really  an  acute  or 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  and  in¬ 
testinal  tract  caused  by  a  small  organism 
picked  up  with  the  food  and  drink.  So 
widespread  has  this  infecting  organism 
become  where  poultry  is  kept  that  it  is 
now  very  difficult  to  find  any  places  suf¬ 
ficiently  free  from  it  to  make  turkey  rais¬ 
ing  on  any  large  scale  practicable.  No 
cure  has  been  discovered,  and  no  method 
of  ridding  premises  over  which  turkeys 
roam  of  the  source  of  infection  is  known. 


A  certain  number  of  any  flock  are  likely 
to  either  escape  infection  or  to  resist  it 
and  live,  but  the  fatalities  are  usually  so 
great  as  to  discourage  those  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise'  flocks  of  any  size.  Af¬ 
fected  turkeys  may  first  he  discovered  by 
their  tendency  to  lag  behind  the  rest  of 
the  flock ;  then  they  grow  progressively 
weaker,  become  emaciated,  exhibit  diar¬ 
rhoea  Jit  some  period  of  the  disease,  and 
finally  die.  As  young  turkeys  are  not 
handled,  their  emaciation  and  diarrhea 
may  no  |  <>  noticed.  They  are  first  seen 
to  display  the  lagging  gait  of  weakness, 
become  droopy  and  soon  are  found  dead. 

M.  B.  1). 


Crop-bound  Chid; 

T  have  been  having  some  trouble  with 
my  chickens.  They  are  about  one  month 
old.  Their  crop  is  on  the  ,-ight  hand  side 
and  is  not  under  the  neck  where  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be.  On  top  of  it  the  skin  is  so 
thin  one  can  see  all  that  is  inside.  I 
think  they  have  lice,  too.  They  pick 
themselves  in  one  place  until  they  bleed, 
and  sometimes  pull  their  feathers  out. 
fan  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter? 

Vermont.  D.  T.  K. 

I  judge  that  these  chickens  have  been 
filling  up  with  dead  grass  or  other  indi¬ 
gestible  material,  and  have  distended 
crops  that  have  become  displaced  because 
of  their  distension.  If  this  is  the  case 
you  may  he  able  by  ge.itle  manipulation 
and  kneading  to  get  the  crop  emptied  and 
then  by  care  to  see  that  they  do  not  again 
eat  large  quantities  of  stuff  that  will  not 
pass  through  the  crop.  Chickens  some¬ 
times  exhibit  a  depraved  appetite  that 
apparently  calls  for  such  unsuitable  foods 
ns  feathers,  dead  grass,  ravelings  from 
cloth,  etc.  They  should  have  enough 
grain  food,  with  grit  and  charcoal,  to 
satisfy  their  manual  desire  for  food  and 
should  he  cheeked  in  their  unnatural  de¬ 
sires  hv  a  little  watchfulness  upon  the 
part  of  their  caretaker.  If  these  chicks 
are  lousy,  grease  them  beneath  the  wings 
and  upon  the  head  with  lresh  lard  and  see 
that  they  do  not  become  reinfected  with 
lice  from  their  quarters,  and  again,  do 
not  forget  the  need  for  grit  and  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  feeding  charcoal  to  growing 
chicks.  *  M.  B.  D. 


Determining  Sex  of  Pigeons 

I  would  like  some  simple  rule  for  de- 
termining  the  sex  in  pigeons,  particularly 
the  younger  birds.  S.  K. 

There  is  no  definite  plan  or  rule  by 
which  the  sexes  may  be  accurately  detect¬ 
ed  at  all  times.  In  certain  varieties  there 
is  some  contrast  in  the  outward  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  male  and  female,  the  male 
bird  usually  being  a  little  coarser  in  head 
and  a  trifle  heavier  in  body.  However, 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  When 
pairs  are  thoroughly  mated  it  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  determine  the  male 
from  the  female  by  their  actions,  espe¬ 
cially  at  mating  time.  The  male  bird 
usually  does  most  of  the  cooing,  and  he 
is  also  often  seen  driving  the  female  al¬ 
most  incessantly  for  a  few  days  before 
she  lays  the  eggs.  In  young  birds  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  determine 
sex  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  and  in 
older  specimens  it  is  accomplished  more 
through  familiarity  with  them,  their  ac¬ 
tions.  appearance,  etc.,  than  anything 
else.  d.  M.  G. 


BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

The  Franco-American 
Poultry  Farm 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  J. 

offers*  for  sale 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks  Mainmoih  Pekin  Ducks 
and  Toulouse  Geese 
AT  MUCH  REDUCED  PRICES 


id 


ERE  is  the  tractor  of  utmost  economy,  the  tractor 
that  gets  most  from  every  gallon  of  fuel  because 
the  direct  drive  from  motor  to  both  rear  axle  and 


belt  pulley  saves  power. 


TH  E 


HubeR 

light  lour 


is  the  right  sized  tractor  for  every  sized  farm.  It  is  powerful  enough 
to  pull  three  14-inch  bottoms  and  turn  an  acre  an  hour,  and  light 
enough  to  work  on  plowed  ground  without  packing  it  down. 

Thousands  of  Huber  Light  Fours  are  in  successful  use.  It  is  the 
tried  and  proved  tractor.  Huber  owners  are  Huber  boosters.  For  40 
years  Huber  has  built  steam  tractors;  and  for  20  years  gas  tractors. 
The  Huber  Light  Four  is  the  best  tractor  Huber  ever  built. 

It  plows,  Narrows,  drills,  pulls  a  binder — does  every  type  of  field 
and  belt  work  economically.  So  simple  a  boy  can  run 
it,  and  anyone  who  knows  an  automobile  can  keep  it 
in  repair. 

Every  one  interested  in  tractors  should  read  the 
“Tractor  in  the  Making,”  a  reprint  in  booklet  form. 
Tells  vitally  interesting  facts  about  tractors.  It  is 
free  for  the  asking.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  HUBER  MFG.  CO. 

216  Center  Street  Marion,  Ohio 

Makers  of  the  famous  Huber  Junior  Thresher 


Weight  5.000  lbs.: 
pulls  three  14-inch 
hot  tom  plows;  12  h. 
p.  delivered  to  the 
drawbar;  25  li.  p.  at 
the  belt;  Waukesha 
four-cylinder  motor; 
Pe  r  f  e  x  Radiator: 
Hyatt  Roller  Rea. 
ing;  burns  gasoline 
k<  rosene  or  distil¬ 
late;  center  draft; 
two  speeds.  2  0.  and 
4  miles  per  hour. 


PRICE 


Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post 


Ready  for  Shipment — July  30th,  August  6th  and  13th 


25  Chicks 


100  Chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 
Rhode  Island  Reds  .  .  . 

Black  Leghorns  .  *  .  . 


Terms  Cash  with  order.  Can  not  ship  C.  O.  D.,  but  will  guarantee  to  deliver  the  chicks  in  first-class 
condition.  1(  any  are  dead  upon  arrival  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 
These  chicks  are  from  healthy,  vigorous,  pure  bred  slock,  the  kind  that  will  produce  eggs  and  plenty  of  them, 
To  be  sure  of  getting  Kerr’s  Top  Notch  Quality  Chicks  order  now.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  No.  4. 


We  Now  OfferaLimited  Number  of  Pullets 

HATCHED  IN  APRIL. 

<Cr  .v.  And  April,  you  know,  is  considered  l>y 
many  the  best  month  in  the  year  for  pro- 
dueing  winter  layers.  Further  information 
anil  interesting  folder  given  at  your  re¬ 
quest.  Prices  reasonable. 

QUEENSBURY  FARMS  ^n1,sNR.ve?.i0NSj; 


O  U  I O  R C  22c  •«.;  $20  per  100-  Wy andottes  J? 
UniUlVO  Rocks  and  Reds  3  mos.  old  l 

hlirifC  Pullets.  Breeding  Drakes.  Pekin.  £ 
UUUlVO  Rouen  and  Runner  Ducksr 
Al.PlIOt  POULTRY  FARM.  li.  34,  l'hoe»4ivlllr.  Pa.  S 


For  Sale  -White  Leghorn  Cockerels  ^h'iu^im!!: 

From  h«*n<  f  rom  flock  :ivt»t •nrrl«j»  180  epffirs.  S3  OO  each* 
$32  50  |>crdozeu.  H-  GOLD,  Koslyn.  L-  1..  New  York 


CHICKS 


R.  C.  Bull  Leghorns,  Bar.  Rocks.  Par 
Post  Service.  Cir.  l-'ree.  Guarantee  Sa 
faction.  JAC08  NEIM0ND,  Bos  2.  McAliitemlle 


CHICKS 


Broilers.  Leghorns,  Rocks  amt  Reds.  3  ets. 
'  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
W .  A.  LAUVER.  McAlistervillo,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn 


YEAH-  U ano  $1.50.  Excellent  stock. 

LING  neilb  FORK.ST  FARM, Rtckiway,  N  J. 


U/ontod  Al"il  hatched  WHITE  I.F.GIIOUN  PVI- 

™  dll  lull  I . I  T’S — in  100  lots.  Give  breeding  an 


first  letter. 


reeding  and  pi-ici 
Box  398,  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 


ForSaleDuringJuly  Sr  romb°  whul8 '  & 

horns.  $1.  RingleOomh  Black  M inoreas, $2.  Further 
details  imply  to  GREYSTONE  POULIRY  FARM. Yonkers.  N.Y. 


ANCONAS— Cockerels  "hatched. 


per  dozen. 


*3 each;  $32  so 
H.  GOLD,  Roslyn,  Long  Island.  N  Y. 


I  iahl  Rrikmae  ONLY,  tilth  year  Hens  from 
L.l£lll  Ul  Glllllda  our  breeding  pens.  $3  and  $3.50. 
Cocks.  $5.  Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


Pearl  Guinea  Eggs  eZlPJPLlrJlu- 

cious.  Kaiflo  some  this  season.  Hear  same  as  baby  chicks. 
Still  ainpk,  time  to  hatch  and  grow.  I  Q.  QUIGLEY,  Goshen,  NT 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  f»  Storrs.  Northern  American. 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  eggs  <5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen’l  Cir. 
FREE.  Most  instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c,  it  is  returnable. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  ami  animals 

WM.  J.  MAOKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley.  Pa 


RABBITS 


Pure  Belgian  Hares  YmmSeSr'sf|i°to  $3’. 

WILLOW  SIRING  FARM,  Fort  Byron,  N.Y . 


Rufus  Red  Belgians,  Flemish  Giants 

siring  slock  that  w  ill  hringtlicin  future  details  should  •  i- 
der  from  the  BOUCHARD  BROTHERS,  R.  F.  0.  No.  4,  Ogdtiisburg.  N.Y 


1  H,  D  VER  CAMPINES.  100  ANCO- 

-  NAS,  R.  O.  preferred,  25 

PARTRIDGE  LOCHINS,  year-old  hens.  Would  consider 
early  pullets.  Good,  healthy  utility  stock.  Will  not 
pay  faney  price.  Address  B  W.  FOLSOM,  Warren,  Ohio 


Wanted-500  PULLETS 

L>.  L.  Clarke  &  Sons,  162  W.  River  St.,  Milford,  Conn. 

Wanted-S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Pullets  fuTl 

description  and  price  to  CARL  OHLSON.  Richmond,  Stas-. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  tough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction 


RRefas  Belgians,  Flemish  Giants,  English  and  Dutch  Hares  p'KJd 

You  can  buy  your  Foundation  for  a  trltie  more  than  Common  Stock  from 

First  Prize  Winners  of  this  Country  and  England 

Boston,  Jan.  1919.  Three.  Muncie,  lud. .  Feb  1919,  Two  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Apr.  1919,  Nine  Prize  Winners 

The  offspring  of  this  quality  is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  the  offspring  of  poor  stock. 

1  Guarantee  Satisfaction  and  Safe  Delivery,  anywhere  in  America,  or  Money  Refunded. 

JOSEPH  BLANK  Dept.  A.  428  Highland  Ave.  MT.  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

September  15,  1017,  I  shipped  41  bids, 
of  apples  and  pears  to  New  York  via 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  and  Hud¬ 
son  Navigation  Company.  They  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  navigation  company  at  Al¬ 
bany  September  IS,  but  did  not  reach 
New  York  docks  until  October  1.  and  in 
such  bad  condition  that  10  bids,  of  apples 
were  accepted  and  sold  at  reduced  prices. 
Balance  were  refused  as  they  were  not 
worth  freight.  The  fault  is  clearly  with 
the  boat  company.  I  wish  to  file  claim 
against  this  company.  Are  you  willing 
to  collect  this  claim?  E.  r. 

New  York. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company 
were  not  at  fault,  and  have  rendered 
every  service  in  their  power  to  induce  the 
Hudson  Navigation  Company  to  adjust 
the  claim.  This  company  persistently 
ignored  requests  for  settlement,  but  re¬ 
iterated  demands  for  duplication  of  pa¬ 
pers  and  verification  of  the  claim  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  properly  presented. 
We  finally  invoked  the  aid  of  tin*  Public 
Service  Commission  and  received  prompt 
check  for  $129.  This  could  have  been 
paid  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Such  delays 
are  unnecessary  and  unjust. 

Enclosed  letter  is  the  answer  T  received 
from  the  express  company  to  a  claim  I 
entered  for  lost  eggs.  If  they  delivered 
five  of  the  cases,  why  didn't  they  deliver 
the  other  one?  The  express  agent  at  Ac¬ 
cord  did  not  receive  orders  to  refuse  ex¬ 
press  until  about  noon.  May  8,  and  there 
were  a  great  many  eggs  shipped  from  Ac¬ 
cord  and  lost  in  the  strike.  One  man  lost 
IS  cases.  T  do  not  think  it  was  necessary 
for  those  eggs  to  be  lost ;  the  weather  was 
cool  and  the  eggs  fresh.  They  could  have 
returned  those  eggs  to  the  station  they 
were  shipped  from,  or  asked  the  shippers 
for  advice.  I  understand  they  sold  them 
off  for  $5  a  case  and  less,  and  refuse  to 
pay  anything.  This  does  not  look  like  a 
square  deal.  I  think  the  majority  of  these 
losses  were  caused  by  negligence  of  the 
company  and  its  agents,  and  Clause  D, 
Article  4.  should  not  be  used  to  beat  pool- 
people  out  of  their  eggs.  Please  collect 
this  claim  for  me  if  it  costs  $14.97  to  get 
it.  j.  c.  r. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  first  settlement  we  have 
had  on  a  claim  arising  out  of  the  strike 
of  May  8-9.  The  conditions  in  this  case 
were  a  little  different  from  many  of  the 
claims  reaching  us.  but  the  shipper  is 
right  in  his  contention.  The  express  com¬ 
pany  could  have  returned  the  eggs  to 
shippers,  or  sent  them  some  advice.  The 
refusal,  based  on  Clause  1).  Article  4,  is 
unjust.  To  delay  settlement  is  more  un¬ 
just.  We  are  handling  the  claims  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  but  such  a  number 
have  reached  us  we  cannot  write  shippers 
from  time  to  time.  We  will  have  to  ask 
your  indulgence,  but  our  people  may  be 
assured  we  are  safeguarding  their  inter¬ 
ests.  We  intend  holding  the  express  com¬ 
pany  to  a  strict  accounting.  They  write 
us  that  our  claims  are  all  under  active 
investigation,  although  there  may  be  some 
delay  in  adjustment  for  the  reason  that 
their  New  York  records,  owing  to  the 
large  accumulation  of  perishable  freight 
during  tin*  New  York  longshoremen’s 
strike  in  June  are  somewhat  confused,  but 
all  possible  is  being  done  to  expedite  ad¬ 
justment  of  claims  entered  on  perishable 
shipments  sold  by  the  company  to  best 
advantage. 

1  am  in  receipt  of  check  for  $8  for  the 
account  against  Mrs.  E.  ,T.  Howell.  Tren¬ 
ton.  N.  .T.  1  assure  you  the  settlement 

was  very  satisfactory  to  me,  and  am  cer¬ 
tainly  glad  to  know  she  found  she  had  to 
settle.  Just  think,  she  had  the  goods 
over  three  years,  and  would  not  answer 
my  letters.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Trenton  postoffice  had  written  to  me  and 
I  had  sent  all  the  information  T  had  to 
lwm.  Mrs.  Ilowell  sent  a  letter  in  the 
parcel  post  package,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  law.  She  may  not  be  through  with 
this  now.  When  I  found  through  your 
paper  T  was  not  the  only  one  she  served 
this  way  I  was  more  anxious  to  have 
something  done.  E.  m.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

An  attorney  is  responsible  for  collec¬ 
tion  of  this  account,  and  there  is  some 
hope  that  Mrs.  Howell  will  be  prevented 
from  deceiving  women  of  the  country  as 
she  has  been  doing  in  the  past.  This 
method  of  exploiting  country  women  is 
the  meanest  that  comes  to  .our  attention. 


The  Postoffice  Department  should  have 
.the' facts  in  casi's  of  the  kind. 

The  Syracuse  Poultry  Advocate  evi¬ 
dently  carries  no  intentions  of  settling 
matters  between  their  advertisers  and 
subscribers  as  they  promise.  The  April 
issue  carried  the  advertisement  of  the 
North  Woods  Farms,  Jolinsburg,  N.  Y.. 
for  turkey  eggs.  I  sent  them  a  check 
for  and  after  waiting  a  long  time 
wrote  them  twice,  and  no  reply.  Then 
I  wrote  the  circumstances  to  the  Poultry 
Advocate,  asking  them  to  try  to  collect 
it  for  me,  and  again  no  reply.  Two 
weeks  ago,  when  I  received  back  the  en¬ 
dorsed  check  through  the  bank,  I  wrote 
again  to  the  Advocate,  telling  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  stating  it  would  seem  I  was 
at  least  entitled  to  the  courtesy  of  an 
answer,  and  to  date  I  have  received  no 
word  of  any  kind  from  them.  That 
would  surely  show  no  intention  of  doing 
the  right  thing.  l.  f.  t. 

New  York. 

Neither  the  American  Poultry  Advo¬ 
cate  nor  the  North  Woods  Farms  reply 
to  our  letters  in  behalf  of  the  subscriber. 
This  record  of  the  transaction  speaks  for 
itself. 

^  Enclosed  find  an  advertisement  of 
Economy  Tire  and  Rubber  Company, 
1209-10  West  15th  St..  Chicago,  III.,  ad¬ 
vertisement  appearing  in  the  Sunday 
New  York  American.  I  understand  that 
they  are  offering  retreaded  tires.  Let  me 
know  if  they  are  a  reliable  concern  to 
deal  with.  m.  c. 

New  York. 

The  advertisement  is  headed  “Gasoline 
Free.”  We  fail  to  see  where  the  free  gas¬ 
oline  comes  in  in  buying  these  tires.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  the  tires  of  the  com¬ 
pany  effect  a  saving  of  7o  per  cent.  This 
is  more  modest  than  another  advertise¬ 
ment  of  this  company,  claiming  “Double 
the  mileage  at  one-quarter  the  cost.” 
From  the  fact  that  the  advertisement  re¬ 
fers  to  the  tires  as  “double  tread”  we  as¬ 
sume  they  are  two  old  tires  put  together 
or  reconstructed  in  some  way.  From  the 
reports  that  come  to  us  these  schemes 
have  only  caused  annoyance  and  loss. 
The  claims  made  by  this  firm  are.  in  our 
opinion,  too  preposterous  to  be  given  se¬ 
rious  consideration.  The  Economy  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company  advertising  order 
has  been  refused  by  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 

We  have  the  following  report  from  the 
attorney  in  charge  of  the  settlement  of 
the  estate  of  Charles  Weisbeeker.  New 
York  : 

“We  have  obtained  about  $16,000  in 
the  reserve  fund,  and  dividends  will  be 
expected  some  time  in  the  Fall.” 

I  am  inclosing  you  herewith  a  check 
which  was  given  to  me  in  payment  for 
five  crates  of  tomatoes  over  a  year  ago  by 
J.  L.  King,  a  solicitor  for  J.  II.  Haven 
&  Co..  Baltimore,  for  whom  the  tomatoes 
were  bought.  The  check  was  returned  to 
me  marked  “No  funds,”  and  although  I 
have  written  both  Mr.  King  and  Haven 
&  Co.  about  it,  I  can’t  get  a  settlement 
with  either;  in  fact,  can't  even  get  an 
answer  to  my  letters.  Will  you  see  if 
you  can  get  any  satisfaction  out  of  either 
of  them  for  me?  Mr.  King  is  in  the  com¬ 
mission  business  for  himself  this  year, 
and  is  located  at  215  S.  Charles  St..  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  J.  II.  Haven  is  an  old  firm  in 
Baltimore,  but  I  don’t  just  know  their 
address.  You  seem  to  have  better  luck- 
in  getting  claims  adjusted  than  anyone  I 
know  of,  and  as  I  have  used  up  all  my 
patience  with  them  I  am  glad  to  turn  it 
over  to  you  and  give  you  the  pleasure  of 
doing  a  little  corresponding  with  them. 

Florida.  c.  f.  k. 

The  J.  II.  Haven  Company  has  given 
us  indisputable  evidence  that  the  obliga¬ 
tion  for  the  protested  check  belongs  to 
Mr.  King.  The  records  of  the  firm  show 
that  Mr.  King  was  reimbursed  for  the 
amount  of  tin*  protested  check.  $11.75.  Mr. 
King  answered  our  original  letter  throw¬ 
ing  the  responsibility  on  Haven  &  Co.,  but 
when  presented  with  the  definite  records 
in  the  transaction  he  refused  to  reply  at 
all.  It  amounts  to  oue  of  the  most  flag¬ 
rant  attempts  to  beat  a  farmer  out  of 
the  value  of  his  produce  that  has  come 
to  our  attention  in  a  long  time.  F.  L. 
King  is  now  in  business  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  at  215  8.  Charles  St  .  Baltimore, 
Md  ,  and  we  are  going  to  see  if  the  claim 
can  be  collected  by  legal  process,  even 
though  it  may  cost  several  times  the 
amount  involved. 

Mbs.  Benham:  “How  much  did  you 
pay  the  minister  when  we  were  married?” 
Renham  :  “I  refuse  to  incriminate  my¬ 
self,  my  dear.”  Mrs.  Benham :  “What 
do  you  mean?”  Benham:  “I  asked  the 
clergyman  how  much  and  he  said,  ‘What¬ 
ever  she  is  worth  to  you,’  and  I  paid  it.” 
—Credit  Isjst. 


Fairbanks  -  Morse  Quality — 
Very  Low  Price 

This  40  light  F”  plant  is  shipped  completely 
Amounted  °n  one  base.  The  power  plant  is  our  famous 
Z  throttling  governor  engine  which,  in  addition  to 
operating  the  electric  light  and  power  plant,  can  also 
be  used  to  furnish  power  for  washing  machine,  churn, 
cream  separator,  etc.,  independent  of  the  dynamo, 
either  direct  or  through  a  line  shaft. 

Every  part  is  Fairbanks-Morse  quality— design- 
workmanship— materials.  Instrument  board  is  conven¬ 
iently  mounted  over  the  dynamo.  Low  speed  engine 
and  ball  bearing  dynamo  assure  long  life,  less  atten¬ 
tion,  and  lowest  possible  maintenance  cost.  A  touch 
of  a  button  starts  this  wonderfully  efficient  outfit,  and 
simply  touching  another  button  stops  it. 

Your  dealer  will  prove  its  reliability,  point  by  point,  so  see 
the  t  airbanks-Morse  *‘F’*  light  plant  before  you  buy  any. 

40LIGHTFPLANT 

1295 

( Complete  F.  O.  B. 
Jndianapolit ) 

A  distinctivcde- 
sign  in  IaigeT 
“F"  plants  is 
offered  ss  below : 

65  Lights 
1 00  Lights 
200  Lights 


Potato  digGER 


=  Saves  Extra  Help 

S  Pay  for  your  Eureka  Potato  S 
~  Digger  with  extra  money  earned  — 
53  by  getting  the  whole  crop  early  ~ 
!E  and  selling  while  prices  are  S 
~  high.  Get  the  crop  before  it  S 
"  freezes  in,  without  extra  help.  EE 

—  The  Eureka  works  In  ground  and  22? 
“  conditions  where  other  diggers  fail.  53 

—  Recause  Eureka  elevator  and  duplex  — 
“  shaker  provide  more  separation ;  its  ~ 

—  big  wheels  and  main  gears  give  big  “ 

—  power  ;  its  high  clearance  over  shovels  Z 
”  Xirevents  weeds  and  vines  hunching.  S 
25  Has  vine-turner  attachment.  Spe-  — 
22  cial  construction  prevents  frequent  ~ 

—  breakage.  Growers  report  digging  150  — 

and  more  acres  without  repairs.  — 

SJ  Adapted  for  use  with  tractors;  Z 
S  with  or  without  engine  attachment.  22 
“  6  and  7  ft.  sizes ;  several  styles.  22 

22  In  stock  near  you.  Write  for  catalog. 

21  EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  — 

22  Box  1016  Utica,  N.  Y. 


•mm  Eur*ka ^  1TK- 

Potato  Diqqer  fit 
with  Engine  Attachment 


PRINTED  Farm  Stationery  Samples  for  any  hu8lne«« 

and  particulars,  postpaid,  free.  A.  110 IT  IF.,  Printer.  Reolie,  Vi, 


This  Makes  Your 
Soil  Pay 


Makes  it  yield  the  limit  be¬ 
cause  it  so  crushes  every 
clod  and  loosens  up 
every 
parti¬ 
cle  of 


plant  food  that  the 
seed  sprouts  quick¬ 
er  and  plant  grows 
faster.  This  Brilllon 

King  Pulverizer 

(Team  or  Tractor) 
also  packs  the  undersoil 
for.  retaining  the  proper 
moisture  for  the  quick- 


cst  future  growth 
and  greatest  crop 
yield.  Fine  for 
early  cultivation 
of  all  crops  and  -  - 
packing  wheat 
against  winter  kill¬ 
ing.  Pack  .  your  „ 
wheat  with  it  this  j? 
fall.  Lasts  life¬ 
time.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable.  Strongly 
built.  Get  one. 

AT  ALL  JOHN  DEERE  DEALERS 


RODERICK  LEAN 

TRACTOR 

-DISC- 

HARROWS 

SIZE  32x18 

AT  $105.00  EACH 

Freight  allowed  to  your  station 

FARMERS  SYNDICATE,  Inc., 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


Fairs,  State  and  General 

Illinois — Springfield,  Aug.  15-23. 

Iowa — Dee  Moines,  Aug.  20-29. 

Ohio — Columbus,  Aug.  25-29. 

Michigan — Detroit,  Aug.  29-Sept.  7„ 

Connecticut — Hartford,  Sept.  1-5. 

Indiana — Indianapolis,  Sept.  1-0. 

Kentucky — Douisville,  Sept.  8-13. 

New  York — Syracuse,  Sept.  8-13. 

Vermont — White  River  Junction,  Sept. 
9-12. 

Eastern  States  Exposition — Springfield, 
Mass.,  Sept.  15-20. 

Reading,  Pa.,  Sept.  16-20. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Interstate,  Sept.  20- 
Oct.  3. 

Virginia — Richmond,  Oct.  6-11. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting,  Lawrence  County,  July  23, 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Sept.  10. 

Town  of  Franklin  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation,  field  day  and  picnic,  Vermont- 


day  and  picnic, 
ville,  N.  Y.,  July  26. 

Farmers’  Week,  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Amherst,  July  28-Aug.  2. 

Massachusetts  State  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Amherst,  July  29. 

Massachusetts  Tobacco  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  meeting,  Amherst,  July  29. 

Massachusetts  Holstein  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  meeting,  Amherst,  July  30. 

Massachusetts  State  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  meeting,  Amherst,  July  30. 

Seventh  Annual  Poultry  Convention, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  July  30-Aug.  1. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Amherst,  July  31. 

Boston  Market  Gardeners’  Association, 
annual  meeting,  Amherst,  Aug.  1-2 

Connecticut  Poultryman’s  Association, 
field  meeting,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  Storrs,  Aug.  4-5-6.  _ 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  llor 
ticulturists,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.  19-21. 

Annual  farmers’  picnic  of  Cayuga 
County,  Hamilton’s  Grove,  Weedsport, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  21. 

Annual  field  day,  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel 
Farm,  Aug.  22. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  O.,  Aug. 
25-29. 

"  Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  annual 
convention,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  9-13 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Burgettstown,  Pa., 
Sept.  30-Oct.  1-12. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix, 
Dee.  3-8. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
probably  Dec.  3-5. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and 
Ohio  Apple  Show,  Terminal  Auditorium, 
Toledo,  O..  Dec.  4-12. 

New  England  Fruit 
Armory.  Hartford,  Conn., 

14,  to  Tuesday,  Nov.  IS. 


WANTED — An  experienced  dairyman  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  tho;  care  of  a  dairy  herd 
and  who  is  capable  of  taking  charge  of  and 
directing  the  work  of  others;  must  be  a  mar¬ 
ried  man,  preferably  without  children;  wife 
must  be  capable  of  taking  charge  of  group  of 
boys;  compensation  $100.00  per  month  with  full 
maintenance;  annual  vacation  of  two  weeks 
with  pay;  send  copies  of  references  with  appli¬ 
cation.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT,  Thom 
Hill  School,  Warrendale,  Pa, _ 

WANTED — At  once,  married  man  for  general 
farm  work;  must  be  good  milker  in  ease 
needed;  man  with  one  or  two  sons  preferred, 
else  wife  must  be  willing  to  board  two  men  at 
$25  a  month,  with  everything  furnished  that 
gorws  on  the  place;  wages  and  referenee  in 
first  letter,  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wash- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  an  unmarried,  dependable 
man  as  head  dairyman,  to  have  charge  of  and 
develop  for  me  a  30  head  Holstein  herd;  must 
bo  responsible  for  production  and  delivery  of 
milk  wholesaled;  will  pay  well  for  experience, 
efficiency  and  responsibility;  give  present  em¬ 
ployment,  age,  nationality,  experience  and 
wages  you  are  accustomed  to  receive.  VAL¬ 
HALLA,  Box  No.  3,  Grcensburg,  Pa. _ 

WANTED — Single  man  for  dairy  work  with 
small  Guernsey  herd  on  up-to-date  farm;  must 
he  good  milker,  neat,  of  good  habits  and  willing 
to  please;  steady  position;  open  Aug.  1 ;  state 
age,  experience  and  wages  expected  with  refer¬ 
ence  in  first  letter.  M.  V.  FINCH,  Manager, 
Belmont  Farm,  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 

WANTED — Young  man  for  milk  route  and  to 
work  in  creamery  on  private  estate,  one  hour 
from  Philadelphia;  must  be  able  to  handle  Ford 
truck,  he  honest  and  clean  and  come  well  recom¬ 
mended;  wages  $50,  room  and  board.  Apply 
With  copies  of  references  only  ADVERTISER 
5089,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  fertilizer 
young  man  with 
education  as  traveling 
photograph  and  write  full 
farm  and  sales  experience, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


concern  wants  aggressive 
farm  experience  and  fair 
representative;  send 
particulars,  including 
ADVERTISER  5088, 


EXPERIENCED  man  to  take  complete  charge 
of  gentleman’s  estate;  no  crops  grown,  but 
want  handy  man  capable  of  looking  after  gar¬ 
den,  one  horse,  cow  ami  all  other,  necessary 
work;  one  having  had  experience  with  similar 
place  preferred;  wages  $80  and  up-to-date  house 
and  privileges.  C,  LANDSIEDEL,  Bock  Box 
195,  Butler,  N.  J. 


WORKING 
for  fuel 
care  Rural 


foreman;  $70 
and  garden. 
New-Yorker. 


a  month,  house, 
ADVERTISER 


wood 

5695, 


Show,  State 
Friday,  Nov. 


DO  YOU 
NEED 
FARM 
HELP? 


We  have  many  able-bodied 
young  men,  with  and  without 
experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady, 
sober  man,  write  for  an  order 
blank.  Oprs  is  a  philanthropic 
organization  and  we  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


WANTED — Young  single  man,  22  to  30,  as 
teamster;  position  requires  a  man  of  exper¬ 
ience  with  horses,  good  character,  clean  habits 
and  willing,  who  will  appreciate  good  treatment 
and  stick;  the  position  ofTers  permanent  em¬ 
ployment,  good  horses,  pleasant  hours,  good 
hoard  and  room  and  pay  according  to  ability, 
on  ono  of  the  best  livestock  farms  in  the  State; 
give  full  particulars  in  your  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  5694,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — At  once,  married  man  for  general 
farm.  JORDAN  FARMS,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  wanted;  single,  American, 

Protestant;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter 
as  to  experience  and  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5692,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Man;  married,  good  character,  reli¬ 

able;  no  cigarettes;  willing  to  do  anything 
needed;  be  as  interested  as  if  farm  belonged  to 
him;  in  whom  employer  can  feel  interested1; 
small  dairy  and  general  farming:  Chester  £o.. 
Pa.;  owner  getting  old.  ADVERTISER  o698, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

CAPABLE  COUPLE  on  up-to-date  dairy  farm; 

woman  to  board  several  hands;  man  as  farm 
working  foreman;  modernl.v  equipped  house; 
fuel,  light,  milk,  garden;  state  wages  expected, 
size  family,  experience.  JAVA  FARM,  Annap¬ 
olis,  Md. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  open  for 
■  position  Aug.  15;  thoroughly  compotent  to 
handle  any  size  plant;  16  years’  experience; 
finest  references.  ADVERTISER  5711,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  (Tesires  position  on  estate  as 
working  manager;  well  versed  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  poultry;  over  15  years’  practical 
•and  scientific  experience;  honest,  industrious, 
faithful  worker;  familiar  with  Mammoth  incu¬ 
bators  and  equipment;  successful  raising  chicks 
and  other  farm  fowls;  able  to  maintain  highest 
egg  production  the  year  round;  operating  suc¬ 
cessful  plant  at  present;  capable  building  new 
or  remodeling  old  plant;  American,  married,  no 
children;  highest  reference  from  pervious  em¬ 
ployers;  willing  to  pay  half  fare  for  interview 
if  near  New  York.  ADVERTISER  5685,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Open  for  position  as 
working  foreman  on  large  farm  or  estate;  20 
years’  practical  experience  in  raising  stock  and 
crops;  age  40;  married;  managed  last  place  4 
years;  best  references  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5690,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  short  course  and  auto 
school  graduate,  5  years’  practical  farming 
experience,  operated  tractor,  truck  and  auto  one 
season,  wishes  position  on  a  good  farm. 
ADVERTISER  5691,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  college  farm  manager  seeks 
similar  position,  or  school,  institution  or  high- 
class  herdsman’s  position;  conscientious  regard¬ 
ing  morals,  honesty  and  services  rendered;  ex¬ 
ceptional  ability;  scientifically  all  departments, 
hut  practical;  46;  Protestant;  small  family; 
familiar  with  soil,  climate  conditions;  N.  Y., 
N.  H.,  Vt.,  Mass.;  references.  ADVERTISER 
5693,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED— ^Now  or  in  the  Fall,  position  as  man¬ 
ager,  by  American,  age  40,  married;  no  fam¬ 
ily;  practical  experience,  up-to-date  methods, 
handling  men  and  teams,  gasoline  engines,  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  all  farm  machinery,  keeping  rec¬ 
ords.  Address  ADVERTISER  5697,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COOK — Middle-aged  American,  wants  to  do 
plain  cooking  for  few  men  (no  chores)  on 
farm  or  estate;  easy  place  for  moderate  wages; 
umferstands  farming,  accounts,  three  languages; 
could  take  charge  in  owner’s  absence;  trust¬ 
worthy.  ADVERTISER  5703,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

DISCHARGED  SOLDIER  desires  responsible  po¬ 
sition;  experienced  herdsman,  dairyman,  but- 
termaker,  Babcock  test,  etc.;  single;  28;  please 
give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5701,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Experienced  dairyman, 
dry  milker,  kind  treatment,  feeding  balanced 
rations,  also  raising  calves  successfully;  poul¬ 
try,  and  all  farm  stock,  and  the  work  that  goes 
with  the  upkeep  of  an  estate;  wages  reasonable, 
with  good  room  and  board;  middle-age;  strictly 
moral:  near  a  town  preferred.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM,  7  acres,  6-room  bungalow, 
large  coops;  main  road;  ideal  location;  good 
markets;  $5,000.  E.  BIGELOW,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  farm,  120  acres;  modern  barns;  large 
house;  numerous  outbuildings;  first-class  con¬ 
dition;  12  miles  State  road  to  Troy,  manufac-. 
turing  city;  A-l  market;  buyer  gets  rare  bar¬ 
gain;  only  three  owners  in  100  years. 
CHURCH,  Pittstown,  N.  Y. 


FRED 


FOR  SALF — To  settle  estate,  fruit  farm,  be¬ 
tween  25-30  acres;  10  acres  peach  trees,  five 
years  old,  in  full  bearing;  400  young  apple  trees 
in  hearing;  also  some  cherries,  plums,  pears; 
balance  of. land  excellent  farm  land;  good  build¬ 
ings;  located  at  Mount  Laurel,  on  Main  stone 
road,  between  Moorestown  and  Medford;  price 
$5,000.  Apply  to  J.  H.  CONVERY,  Box  144, 
Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  Roll  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
Thin  Hate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  Buyable  in  advance.  The 
name  an«i  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  tbe  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  uBed.  and  only  harm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  ami  general  manufacturers ’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Ekks  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pajees. 
Seed  und  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  lor 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


WANTED — First-class  farm 
milker;  steady  position 
references  required.  Apply 
SEN.  Derby,  Conn. 


hand;  must  he  good 
with  good  wages; 
A.  C.  CHRISTEN- 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  sal¬ 
ary  $50  a  month  for  men  and  $35  for  women, 
with  maintenance:  state  age  when  applying. 
Apply  to  SU BE R 1 NTENDENT,  Letehworth  Vil¬ 
lage',  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


AVI  DO  W  requires  the  services  of  a  hustling 
American  middle-aged  farmer;  must  he  a  man 
of  good  habits  and  understand  care  of  horses; 
50  acres  under  cultivation,  near  seashore  city; 
fine  equipment:  splendid  crops;  nice  home;  must 
have  good1  references;  wages,  $60  month  and 
board.  R.  D.  1,  BOX  106,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Immediately,  permanently,  man  and 
wife,  without  children,  on  4-acre  place,  West¬ 
chester  County;  two  in  family;  man  a  vegetable 
gardener  and  handy  man;  wife  for  general  house¬ 
work;  up-to-date  quarters,  with  private  hath  and 
conveniences;  first-class  references  required.  Ad¬ 
dress.  stating  wages  expected;  address.  ED- 
AVAltD  LEE  BLIMLINE,  28  West  40th  Street, 
New  York. 


POSITION  wanted  by  a  single  man  as  dairy¬ 
man;  sober;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5714,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  36  years  old.  10  years’  practi¬ 
cal  experience,  wants  position;  expert  in  rear¬ 
ing  young  stoek,  care  of  layers,  breeding,  etc.; 
recently  head  poultryman  at  the.  New  Jersey 
State  Hospital;  guarantee  results;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  L.  J.  ROUGET,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  married  man,  conscientious,  willing 
worker;  able  to  take  charge  of  organization 
in  farm  or  orchard  work;  in  New  York  or  Con¬ 
necticut;  twelve  years’  experience  and  can  get 
results.  ADVERTISER  5710,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MANAGEMENT  growing  high  grade  livestock, 
general  farm;  practical;  college  training:  age 
26;  single:  energetic,  capable:  salary  anti  profit 
shares  agreeable.  ADVERTISER  5709,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC,  single.  age  27, 
Stewart  School  graduate,  good  habits,  neat 
appearance,  steady  worker,  desires  position 
with  private  family,  city  or  country:  also  un¬ 
derstand  care  of  poultry  and  fruit:  can  furnish 
reference.  CHARLES  R.  HAEUSSLER,  Lin¬ 
coln  Avenue,  Metuehen,  N.  J. 

DAIRYMAN  wants  position  on  private  place; 

good  butter-maker;  experienced  with  cattle; 
five  years  in  last  place;  will  he  at  liberty  Aug. 
1.  ADVERTISER  5708,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  plant  and  hatchery  for  sale  at  bar¬ 
gain;  10,400-egg  Blue  Hen  incubator;  1,000 
layer  capacity;  2,500  brooder  capacity;  feed  an<l 
supply  business  as  side  line;  including  stock  and 
fixtures,  $4,000.  J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumber¬ 
land,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4,000  hens;  0,000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  V\  mile 
from  town  of  3,500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard1;  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  20 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean;  set  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. _ 

107-ACRE  up-State  seed  potato  farm;  railroad. 
State  road;  20  acres  potatoes  now  growing; 
fully  equipped;  level,  sandy  loam  soil;  no  stones. 
Write  for  particulars  to  ADVERTISER  5700, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Combination  truck  and  poultry  farm 
in  Massachusetts;  20  acres,  including  6  of  good 
muck  land;  near  good  markets  and  military 
eamp;  $3,500,  part  cash.  Write  ADVERTISER 
5099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  large  productive  farm,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  Pa.;  mansion  house;  all  city  con¬ 
veniences;  tenant  house,  all  outbuildings;  large 
ham;  beautiful  home;  about  197  acres.  WALTER 
PINCUS,  Liberty  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Large  nine-room  house,  about  60 
acres  land ;  ideal  poultry  farm.  R.  F.  D. 
BOX  67,  Haddam,  Conn. 

40  ACRES,  market  garden,  or  stock,  fruit; 

greenhouse,  barns:  good  dwelling  house;  write 
for  particulars,  BOX  42,  Plaistow,  N.  H. 

WANTED — To  lease,  6mall  truck  farm,  with 
option  to  buy,  within  CO  miles  of  New  York; 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
5704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 75-acre  fruit  farm  at  Rock  Stream, 
Yates,  County,  N.  Y.,  on  west  side  Seneca 
Lake,  six  miles  north  of  Watkins;  35  acres  ap¬ 
ples,  10  acres  pears,  peaches  and  cherries;  10 
acres  grapes;  nine-room  house;  large  fruit  evap¬ 
orator;  two  barns;  tenant  house;  all  good  condi¬ 
tion;  good  water  and  iron  sulphur  mineral  spring; 
farm  three-fourths  mile  from  Pennsylvania  ami 
New  York  Central  railroads;  price  reasonable; 
Owner  too  old  to  farm.  Address  GEO.  I. 
EDGERTON,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — A  good  farm  of  101  acres;  State 
road;  good  buildings;  good  soil,  stock  and 
tools.  Further  particulars  address  G,  H. ,  146 
W.  Bissell  St.,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 

FINE  FARM  in  Central  New  York,  on  State 
highway;  one  hundred  and  forty-five  acres; 
twelve  woodland;  only  sixty  dollars  per  acre; 
buildings  cost  more  than  price  asked.  KESTER 
FARMS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Dairy  farm;  state  full  particulars, 
size,  price,  terms,  etc. ;  no  agents.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5713,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXCHANGE — Valuable  20  acres  fruit  and  truck 
land  in  Isle  of  Pines  for  good  equipped  farm 
in  New  York  State.  ADVERTISER  5707,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  WANTED — Equipped;  not  less  40  acres; 

good  house  and  buildings;  suitable  poultry, 
fruit;  possession  March,  1920:  state  lowest  price 
and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  57CK5,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


TWO  ADULTS,  four  children,  desire  hoard  and 
room  for  two  weeks;  August:  hill  country. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


Northeastern 
TISER  5696, 


Connecticut  preferred, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVER- 


WANTED  —  Poultryman,  single,  for  private 
estate;  American;  not  over  forty  years  old; 
farm  at  Derby.  New  York,  eighteen  miles  from 
Buffalo,  New  York;  when  answering  8ive  refer- 
enees  and  experience.  Address  ERNEST  MACE, 
Derby,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  wanted;  single  man.  wTUo  is  good 
milker  und  butter-maker,  also  feeder,  and  un¬ 
derstands  mixing  balanced  rations;  small  herd 
of  Guernsevs;  state  age,  nationality  and  wages 
expected,  also  mall  copy  of  references.  HILL¬ 
SIDE  FARMS,  Greenville,  Maine. 


WANTED — A  married  man  on  gentleman’s 
place;  must  tie  willing  to  help  milk  if  re- 
ijuirod  for  small  herd  of  cows,  attend  to  chick- 
CHS  and  make  himself  generally  useful:  wages 
$70  per  month,  with  house,  fuel,  milk  and 
vegetables.  L.  B..  Westhury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Husband  and  wife,  both  active,  to 
superintend  and  assist  in  farm  work  and 
operate  small  dairy:  house,  good  wages  and 
steady  position,  HERMITAGE  FARM,  llock 
Creek,  Ashtabula  Co.,  O. 


DAIRYMAN— | -Competent,  for  a  well  established 
dairy  on  Long  Island,  about  200  acres;  brick 
buildings;  running  water;  barns  holding  fifty 
rows;  well  stocked:  salary  and  interest  to  rigtit 
man  CORWIN,  96  Grand  St.,  New  York  City 


WANTED — Farmer,  in  Southwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  share  of  crops  and  stock,  or  share  of 
crops  and  small  salary  first  year:  give  age, 
family  and  church.  Addri  ss  ADVERTISER 
5687,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WESTERN  farmer  of  wide  practical  experience 
with  cows,  hogs,  chickens,  soil  improvement, 
wants  equipped  farm  on  shares  from  owner 
with  capital  who  wishes  good  interest  on  in¬ 
vestment.  JENS  AONDAL,  Tunstall,  1  a.. 
Breeder  Poland  China. 

WANTED — Aug.  1;  partner  on  large  dairy  farm; 

must  be  able  to  buy  one-half  hay  and  corn  crop 
as  per  appraiser’s  value;  also  to  have  10  or 
more  good  Winter  milking  cows;  a  splendid 
chance:  vrood  basic  farm,  now  making  milk*  C. 
G.  LAUNEAU,  Canaan  Conn. 

WANTED — Working  partner;  live  wire  (small 
investment);  40-acre  orchard;  high  class;  big 


FOR  SALE — Three  new  Cleveland  tractors; 

taken  for  debt;  cost  $1,585;  will  sell  for 
$1,325:  f.  o.  b.  Chatham,  N.  Y.  G.  S. 
MAWHINNEY,  215  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  N,  Y, _ 

ANY  PART  15,000  No.  3  cans  with  2  7/16ths 
solder  hemmed  caps,  slightly  rusty;  $30  per 
thousand.  H.  N.  FLEMING,  Erie,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Ann  Arbor  Columbia  belt  power 
hay  press  .large  size,  18x22  bale  chamber. 
N.  J.  PALMER,  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Eight-inch  rubber  belt,  about  70 
feet  long:  good  condition;  price  reasonable. 
G.  F.  GIBSON,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  and  dairyman 
on  a  small  private  estate;  l>est  of  references; 
good  butter-maker;  no  tobacco  or  alcohol  used1; 
age  34:  English.  ADVERTISER  5705,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


orchard  neighbors. 
Waynesboro,  Va. 


CHARLES  BECK,  Owner, 


WOMAN  with  oigli  teen-months-old  child  as 
houseworker;  excellent  cook:  no  laundry: 
country  preferred.  MRS.  J.  E.  II.,  General 
Delivery,  Middletown,  N.  V. 


WANTED— Nov.  1. 

carrying  30  to  60 
full,  new  outfit  for 
machine.  Inquire  of  H 
burg,  N.  Y. 


by  up-to-date  farmer,  farm 
cows:  I  have  my  own  help; 
handling  big  farm:  milking 
H.  F„  BOX  128,  Ellis- 


DAIRYMAN.  married,  29,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced.  desires  position  in  charge  of  registered 
herd  on  modern  farm;  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  dairy  work,  certified  milk,  testing, 
advanced  registry  work,  farm  crops;  Cornell 
training;  references;  state  particulars 


FOR  SALE — Large  peach  and  apple  orchard  in 
New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia; 
trees  eight  to  ten  years  old,  in  good  bearing 
condition;  will  sell  outrigtit  or  part  interest  to 
expert  manager.  ADVERTISER  56i0,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  5712,  care  Rural 


and 

New- 


W  A  NT  ED — Men  in  dairy  plant  and  on  farms. 

Farm  hands,  $2.00  per  day  with  hoard  and 
room ;  burn  men,  $55.00  per  month  with  hoard 
utul  room;  lnilkort?.  $f»0.00  i»or  month  with  board 
and  room.  COLUMBIA  MILK  FARMS,  Jultus- 
town,  N,.  J.  


WORKING  housekeeper  wanted  in  family  of 
three;  mother  and  'child  away  during  school 
hours;  state  salary  wanted:  references  required. 
SYCAMORE  POULTRY  FARM,  Medford,  Is.  J. 


salary. 

Yorker.  _ ___ 

WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  or 
herdsman  by  married  American:  life  experi¬ 
ence;  can  furnish  A1  reference.  ADVERTISER 
5606,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  on  poultry 

plant;  15  years’  experience:  married  man:  no 
children:  can  caponize  and  make  French  Poul¬ 
in  rds:  expert  incubator  and  brooder  operator. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5686,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

POSITION  wanted  as  shepherd:  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  and  capable.  BOX  387,  Honeoyc 
Falls,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SITUATION ,  WANTED — Married;  on  farm  as 
caretaker  of  small  place:  A1  reference:  16 
years’  experience  as  foreman.  Address  BOX 
243,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 75-acre  potato  farm:  level,  sandy 
loam  soil,  large  fields,  maple  grove,  on  New 
York  Central  Railroad:  this  is  a  famous  seed 
potato  farm,  with  established  market,  and  pro¬ 
duced  386  bushels  to  the  acre  in  1915.  4-1  iu 
1916.  450  in  1917  and  282  iu  1918;  thirty  acres 
potatoes  planted  this  year:  ten  acres  of  oats 
with  clover  seeding:  complete  hue  of  potato 
machinery,  with  tractor  and  team:  must  sell  at 
once  at  sacrifice  price  to  take  up  Government 
potato  work.  Write  FAIR  ACRES  10TA10 
FARM,  Kasoag,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  


FUR  RENT— For  1920,  large  Virginia  nvei 

farm,  400  acres,  cultivated:  suitable  grain 
hav.  stock  and  hog  farm;  well  watered,  level 
and  machine  worked:  will  lease  ouly  to  respon 
Bible  man  with  sufficient  capital  to  conduct 
farm  properly;  convenient  to  station;  -30  miles 
from  Richmond.  N.  PALMER,  Sweet  Hall. 


Va. 


WANTED — Equipped  poultry  plant  with  bous 
inir  capacity  of  1,000  hens  or  over:  within 
miles  of  New  York  City;  state  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  5684,  euro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Three-unit  Hinman  milking  ma¬ 
chine;  shafting,  pulleys,  engine  and  belt; 
everything  complete  for  $175.  ROY  LIDGER- 
WOOD,  Putnam,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Blue  Hen  incubator,  around  5,000- 
egg  capacity.  THOS.  PETERSON,  Millville, 
N.  J. 


QUART  BERRY  BASKETS  by  the  hundred  or 
thousand.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — White  clover  and  basswood  extracted, 
f.  o.  h.  shipping  point,  10-lb.  pails,  $2.20  each; 
5-lb.  pails,  in  lots  of  4  or  more,  $1.15  each;  60- 
lb.  cans,  $11.50  each;  delivered  in  2d  postal 
zone,  12  lbs.,  $2.85:  3d  zone,  $2.95:  buckwheat 
honey  at  15%  less  than  above  prices.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  West  Danby,  N.  Y, 

$3.93  each;  also  pound 
put  on  hives;  a  bargain 
last;  supers  contain 
for  10-frame  hives. 
Y. 


BEEHIVES,  complete, 
box  supers  ready  to 
at  $2.50  each  while  they 
28  pound  boxes  standard 
H.  GREULICH,  Scotia,  N 


MACHINERY  BARGAINS  —  Highway  road 
grader.  $100  :  30  h.p.  Erie  City  vertical  boiler 
(like  new),  $300;  100  h.p.  automatic  steam  en¬ 
gine,  $250;  electric  water  pump.  $25;  one  yd. 
Koppel  dump  car,  $40:  7xl4-inch  stone  crusher, 
screen  and  elevator,  $350:  500  gal.  per  minute 
steam  lire  pump,  $300.  L.  J.  SNELL,  Dolge- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

BEAN  THRESHER  (Owen).  Harvester  (LeRoy 
Plow  Company),  both  new'  last  year.  Perfect 
.  order.  MANN-VYNNE  FARM,  New  Vernon, 
j  N.  J. 
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Choose^&ur  Home  from 

This  Book 


THE  ARCADIA 

A  snug  cottage  type.  Just  the 
thing  for  thrifty  young  couples. 
Neat,  convenient,  roomy,  yet 
finite  inexpensive.  One  of  50 
Fine  Designs. 


THE 

POTOMAC 

An  artistic  home 
with  the.  roominess  of 
a  lM>-story  design.  A 
dandy  plan,  a  pretty 
-  extwior-7-quite  reason¬ 
able!'  'One  of  50  Fine 
Designs. 


THE  HARTLEY 

A  clever  2-story  home  for  the  family  who  desires 
“Something  more  elaborate.”  most  economical  of  first 
autf  upkeep  cost.  One  of  50  Fine  Designs. 


Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co., 

210  Main  St., 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  : — 

i  cm  ^li^tion  your  FREE  Catalog  No.  10  of 

LLNNEil  HOMES,  Better-Built  and  Ready-Cut,  to 

Name . . . 

Street  . . 

Town .  State . 


Dennew  uomee 

■#Better-Bui!tl»li  IfReady-Cut^ 

$300  to  $800  Saved 

Now  your  dream  home  can  come  true — a  home  of  beauty, 
comfort,  convenience  for  the  price  of  a  few  years’  rent. 
And  nothing  about  your  new  home  need  be  disappointing, 
for  nothing  need  be  left  to  imagination — because  leading 
architects  and  builders  planned  it,  and  living  families  have 
proven  it  most  desirable — because  you  can  see  exactly 
how  it  looks,  every  detail  outside  and  in,  from  actual 
photographs  and  plans  that  picture  it  faithfully. 

And  you  need  not  worry  about  the  high  cost  of  building. 
For  buying  direct  from  Bennett  you  save  all  architect’s 
and  contractor’s  fees ;  you  buy  at  mill  prices,  saving 
middlemen’s  expenses  and  profits;  you  save  weeks  of 
labor  cost  because  Bennett  machinery  delivers  all  material 
ready  to  set  up.  One  man  writes:  “The  best  price  here 
was  over  $’, 200  .  .  .  and  your  complete  bill  was 

$T>373-5°,  1°  say  nothing  of  ivecks  and  weeks  of  labor 
costs  your  ‘ready-cut’  saved,  too.”  All  in  all,  by  the 
Bennett  way,  you  can  build  a  finer,  more  complete  and 
substantial  home  and  besides  save  hundreds  of  dollars. 
With  costs  down  to  such  a  modest  price  as  Bennett’s,  no 
thrifty  family  should  longer  delay  owning  a  home  of 
its  own. 

Ready  to  Build 

Don’t  confuse  ours  with  portable  or  temporary  sort  of  con¬ 
struction.  Your  Bennett  Home  will  be  as  substantial  as  the 
costliest.  Outside,  your  home  will  have  real  beauty  and  indi¬ 
viduality;  its  roof  and  side  walls  will  be  protected  by  the 
“celebrated  red  wood,”  approved  by  U.  S.  Gov’t  experts  as  best 
by  test.  Inside,  your  home  will  be  talked  of  for  its  charming 
plan,  its  cheerfulness,  and  striking  perfection  of  interior  finish. 

No  Waste— One  Profit 

Quality  Materials 

Every  piece  of  lumber  will  be  flawless,  selected  grades,  even 
better -than  the  best  you  have  ever.  seen.  There  will  be  no 
warping  or  cracking — every  timber  and  finished  piece  has  been 
air-seasoned  or  kiln-dried  even  before  cut  for  your  home.  The 
latest  machinery  will  have  cut  to  size,  shaped  and  fitted  every¬ 
thing  far  more  precisely  than  band  labor  ever  could.  There  will 
be  no  costly  extras — for  timber,  mill  work,  doors,  sash,  nails  and 
hardware,  even  building  paper,  all  are  included.  Remember,  wc 
build  homes  so  often  that  we  have  done  all  experimenting  long 
ago.  Besides,  our  Guarantee  assures  you  a  complete  job,  entirely 
satisfactory  in  both  quality  and  quantity. 

Quick  Delivery  and  Construction 

Not  the  least  advantage  of  your  Bennett  Home  is  prompt 
delivery.  Within  a  few  days  after  order,  your  home  is  cut, 
loaded  and  speeded  to  you  by  main-trunk-line  railroad.  Un¬ 
loading  is  simple— every  piece,  every  bundle  plainly  marked. 
Our  “special  notch  construction”  for  the  frame  work  means  you 
can  erect  it  accurately  with  quite  amazing  speed.  There  is  a 
place  for  everything,  and  everything  is  easy  to  place.  In  brief, 
your  Bennett  Home  is  ready  for  occupancy  while  most  houses  are 
just  being  enclosed. 

Get  the  Catalog  Today 

See  how  inexpensively  you  can  get  a  home  better  to  look  at, 
to  live  in,  to  last.  Among  fifty  designs  surely  you  will  find 
just  that  dream  home  to  suit  your  tastes,  your  qeeds,  your  pocket- 
book.  Read  how  you  can  save  money,  big  money,  on  your  home 
— yet  have  it  finer,  have  it  quicker,  at  a  smaller  cost  than  you 
thought  possible.  Make  up  your  mind  NOW — don’t  delay,  lest 
you  forget — clip  the  coupon,  and  write  this  minute  for  the  Big 
Bennett  Catalog  No.  10. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

210  Main  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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An  E 


Getting  down  to 

FACTS.— I  have 
boon  a  reader  of  several 
farm  papers  and  have 
only  had  The  R.  N.-Y.  six 
montli's  now.  But  I  want 
to  say  that  I  get  more 
satisfaction  and  benefit 
from  reading  it  than 
from  any  other  farm 
paper.  The  R.  N.-Y.  dis¬ 
cusses  farmers’  problems 
in  a  practical  matter-of- 
fact  way,  without  fear  of 
hurting  the  feelings  of 
some  of  the  people  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  farm¬ 
ers’  ills.  I  am  not  qual¬ 
ified  to  sit  as  a  final 
judge  of  these  matters 
and  am  open  for  convic¬ 
tion.  yet  I  have  worked 
as  a  hired  man  and  also 
have  farmed  for  myself 
a  little.  It  is  my  con¬ 
tention  that  the  scarcity 
of  farm  labor  is  very 
much  due  to  the  farmers 
themselves.  I  am  now 
working  in  the  city  as 
a  mechanic.  Even 
though  I  make  more 
wages  here,  though  the 
w  o  r  k  i  n  g  hours  a  re 
shorter  and  the  work 
easier.  I  would  much 
rather  work  on  a  farm. 
A  discussion  now  run¬ 
ning  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  as 
to  the  relation  between 
owner  or  tenant  and 
hired  man  strikes  a  re¬ 
sponsive  chord  in  my 
heart.  I  love  to  work 
outdoors  on  the  farm 
and  around  animals, 
and  take  an  interest  in 
such  work  that  I  can 
never  take  in  shopwork, 
and  I  know  that  this 
feeling  is  devoid  of  any 
m  u  s  h  y  “back-to-the- 
la  ml”  sentimentality.. 
Well,  why  not  work  on 
the  farm? 

LIVING  CONDI¬ 
TIONS. — When  I  worked 
as  a  farmhand  I  was  sin¬ 
gle,  and  willing  to  get  up 
at  four  in  the  morning, 
Sundays  included,  to 
milk.  I  was  young  then, 
and  that  explains  much 
that  I  cannot  myself 
even  now  understand.  I 


x-Hired  Man  States  His  Case 


was  willing  to  work  in 
the  barn,  and  at  meal¬ 
time  and  after  be  made 
to  feel  that  I  was  only 
permitted  at  the  table 
and  in  the  house  be¬ 
cause  T  was  regarded  as 
a  somewhat  necessary 
evil,  and  because  after 
work  a  hired  man  living 
in  the  house  with  the 
farmer’s  ftUfiily  is  usu¬ 
ally  in  the  way,  more  so 
because  the  room  that 
he  has  is  nearly  always 
too  small  and  unpleas¬ 
ant  to  stay  in  during 
daytime.  I  had  an  attic 
room  once  where  the 
sloping  ceiling  made  it 
impossible  to  stand  up 
straight :  with  the  bed 
pushed  under  the  low 
end  of  the  ceiling  there 
was  just  about  three 
feet  between  roof  and 
bed.  The  other  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  room  was  a 
chair,  table  and  a  trunk, 
not  to  forget  the  indis¬ 
pensable  alarm  clock, 
set  to  do  its  duty  at 
four  a.  m.  day  after 
day.  It  was  enough  to 
sleep  in  this  room,  let 
alone  spending  any  time 
of  the  day  in  it.  Eve¬ 
nings  and  holidays  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  weather  is 
bad.  it  is  often  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  hired  man 
what  to  do  with  him¬ 
self.  I  am  not  speaking 
so  much  of  wages,  for  I 
believe  that  an  honest, 
successful  farmer  will 
pay  a  good  man  who 
takes  real  interest  in 
his  work  what  he  is 
worth.  He  has  to  do  it, 
out  of  business  sense, 
and  self-proteetipn. 

COMFORTS 
WANTED  — A  good  man 
is  looking  more  for  a 
chance  to  better  himself 
than  one  not  taking  so 
much  interest  in  farm 
work.  But  this  man 
thinks  enough  of  him¬ 
self,  and  family,  if  he 
has  one.  to  want  some 
of  the  comforts  and  fel¬ 
lowships  of  life,  instead 

A  Young  Farmer  Learning  to  Drive  the  Team  Fig.  336  of  the  disagreeable 


And  a  Booster  Gives  Farming  a  Boost 
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rooms  and  social  isolation  that  ho  usually  gets.  T 
know  this  from  n  r  own  experience.  In  the  city  his 
employer  has  no  interest  in  him  except  as  concerns 
his  work.  He  is  free  to  live  as  he  pleases  after 
working  hours.  This  is  something  that  he  usually 
cannot  do  on  the  farm.  Working  in  the  city  he 
often  belongs  to  a  union  or  lodge.  He  has  tli  good 
fellowship  of  men  doing  the  same  thing  as  he  does, 
and  who  consider  themselves  no  better  than  lie. 
lie  often  knows  that  he  belongs  to  an  organization 
that  is  able  and  does  look  after  his  interest.  I  do 
not  want  to  talk  about  the  evils  and  advantages  of 
labor  unions,  as  I  know  them,  but  I  know  that  not 
one  man  in  twenty  would  work  willingly  on  a  farm, 
even  if  they  conld  be  shown  that  they  would  be  as 
well  off  financially  as  in  the- city.  It  is  a  feeling  of 
social  and  financial  superiority  that  many  farmers 
have  and  show  to  the  men  who  work  under  them 
that  keeps  many  workers  from  the  farms.  It  mat¬ 
ters  nor  that  the  city  employer  has  this  feeling  even 
accentuated,  but  he  is  content  to  leave  his  men’s 
private  family  affairs  .alone,  a  thing  that  many 
farmers  do  not.  There  are  farmers  who  think  their 
men  only  work  on  farms  because  they  cannot  do 
anything  else,  which  is  .lust  as  bad  as  the  belief 
of  many  city  people  that  it  takes  more  brains  to 
keep  books  than  to  run  a  farm  properly. 

THE  FAMILY  SIDE. — Now  that  I  am  married  I 
feel  that  I  would  not  act  fairly  to  my  wife  if  I 
went  back  a>  a  farmhand,  for  fear  that  she. 
and  often  the  children,  too.  would  be  made  to  feel 
the  . same  things  that  T  was  made  to  feel. -Here  in 
the  city  she  would  not  have  to  take  the  back  seat 
from  any  other  woman ;  in  the  country,  as  a  farm¬ 
hand's  wife,  it  would  probably  not  be  long  before 
she  would  know  about  it  from  others,  and  when  the 
children  sro  to  school  it  would  be  the  same  with 
them.  Moreover,  the  farmers  who  provide  their 
married  help  with  decent,  liveable  houses  are  very 
much  the  exception.  These  things  made  me  go  hack 
to  the  city  and  keep  me  now  from  going  hack  to 
farming,  except  perhaps  in  a  wistful,  faraway  man¬ 
ner.  through  farm  papers,  let  I  feel  that  1  would 
not  be  fair  to  myself  if  T  aid  not  try  again  for  them. 
I  would  have  to  ^tay.  I  am  one  of  those  who  can 
only  find  happiness  and  satisfaction  of  lile  in  farm 
work,  and  ultimately  the  family  would  be  happier, 
too.  Why  don't  I  plan  to  buy  a  farm?  Because  I 
bought  one  once  when  young  and  unsophisticated 
with  woefully  insufficient  capital,  and  though  the 
results  were  disastrous  I  learned.  I  am  young  yet 
and  able  to  profit  from  it. 

GAINING  EXPERIENCE.— Those  who  like  farm¬ 
ing  and  have  not  the  money  to  buy  a  farm  should 
work  for  others  on  a  farm.  After  they  have  exper¬ 
ience  and  acquaintance  in  a  particular  neighborhood, 
and  have  some  capital.  They  can  rent.  Certainly  it 
lias  been  proven  often  enough  that  a  sum  of  money 
invested  in  renting  a  farm  will  bring  a  larger  return 
than  the  same  amount  invested  in  the  ownership 
of  a  farm.  Yet  who  shall  say  that  ownership,  even 
a  smaller  farm,  and  lesser  returns,  are  not  more 
than  made  up  by  the  feeling  and  satisfaction  of 
ownership  and  ability  to  profit  by  the  rise  in  value? 
It  certainly  make-  the  best  antidote  for  Bolshevism. 

WILLIAM  HUBERT. 

Boost  the  Farming  Profession 

ERPETUAL  BLUES. — Let's  stop  grumbling  and 
growling  about  the  trouble  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
poor,  downtrodden  farmer.  We  all  know  and  admit  the 
chief  drawback  is  the  scarcity  of  labor,  but  aren’t 
we  to  blame  for  that?  Does  any  young  man  of  incen¬ 
tive  and  ambition  want  to  start  an  apprenticeship 
to  a  profession  that  he  hears  knocked  on  all  sides 
of  him?  There  is  the  grumbling  on  the  price  of 
milk,  the  weights  given  us  at  the  shipping  station, 
the  cost  of  compliance  with  New  York  Board  of 
Health  regulations,  etc*.,  ad  infinitum.  And  if  we 
don’t  dairy  it.  there's  the  unjust  profits  of  the 
middlemen,  the  high  price  of  hen  feed  and  the 
enormous  prices  of  fertilizers  Oh.  we  are  all  to 
blame!  I’ve  done  it  myself  as  loudly  as  anybody, 
for  the  past  seven  years,  but  let's  get  out  of  the 
habit.  These  tilings  may  all  be  true,  and  I  firmly 
believe  they  are.  to  a  certain  extent,  but  let's  get 
busy  and  find  a  way  out.  and  stop  this  useless,  con¬ 
tinuous  harping  -m  the  subject. 

POOR  BUSINESS —Make  our  children  realize  we 
are  the  most  independent  class  on  earth,  the  favored 
of  fortune,  and  we  won't  have  this  paralyzing  exodus 
to  the  cities  on  the  part  of  our  most  promising  young 
people.  I  can  hear  a  gasp  go  up  from  those  who 
think  it  good  business  to  tell  our  troubles  and  keep 
still  about  our  joys,  but  I’m  ready  for  them.  I'll 
stick  to  it  that  as  a  business  proposition  for  a  man 
with  no  expensive  education  and  little  if  any  capital 
there’s  nothing  equal  to  farming. 
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opportunities  For  working.— What  boy 

of  is  can  earn  $40  to  $50  per  month,  besides  Ins 
board,  room  and  laundry  anywhere  except  on  a 
farm?  And  I  can  name  several  hoys  who  are  doing 
it  right  in  this  town.  Or  take  the  married  farm¬ 
hand.  The  average  wage  hereabouts  is  $40  to  $50 
per  month,  with  house  rent,  garden,  milk,  fuel,  fruit, 
potatoes  and  privilege  of  keeping  hens.  I  have  a 
brother  who  earns  $50  per  week  in  a  village,  and  I 
know  by  the  time  he  pays  his  rent  and  buys  milk, 
eggs,  fuel  and  the  rest,  he  has  less  in  his  pocket 
than  the  average  farm  laborer. 

BUSINESS  PROFITS. — “Oh,  well,”  I  can  hear  the 
confirmed  grumblers  say,  “that’s  all  right  for  the 
farm  laborer,  but  where  does  the  poor  farmer  come 
in?”  On  one  side  of  my  farm  lives  a  man  who  rents 
a  farm  on  halves,  lie  is  a  drinking  man,  of  a  low 
order  of  intelligence,  absolutely  uo  education,  no 
capital  except  a  team,  a  few  cows  and  a  meager 
outfit  of  second-hand  machinery.  Yet  last  year  he 
cleared  above  all  farm  expenses  $1,200  for  his  share, 
besides  his  rent  and  all  perquisites.  Show  me  a 
man  in  any  other  business  that  can  do  as  well.  The 


Poultry  Drinking  Vessel,  Fig.  337.  See  Next  Page 


man  on  my  other  side,  with  a  capital  of  perhaps 
$7,000,  put  $1,500  in  the  bank,  besides  supporting 
his  family  in  a  manner  no  $2,000-a-year  man  in  a 
city  could  do.  Recently  I  was  offered  $9,000  for 
what  I  own  in  a  farm  stocked  and  equipped.  Six 
years  ago  I  started  out  with  a  $7,000  mortgage  and 
a  $1,500  equity.  And  I’m  no  wonder  at  farming, 
either.  I  work  to  live — not  live  to  work.  I  “laze” 
around  Winters  and  I  average  one  day  a  week 
during  the  Summer  on  the  road.  I’d  rather  run  a 
six-cylinder  car  than  clean  out  stables.  But  I've 
got  to  live,  and  farming  is  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  job  I  could  get. 

FARM  POSSIBILITIES.— None  of  these  instances 
is  anything  wonderful  or  phenomenal,  but  they  lie 
within  the  range  of  every  farmer.  I’m  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  men  of  “inherited  wealth, 
successful  business  or  superior  ability,”  as  your 
editorial  puts  it.  Not  a  one  of  us  whom  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  could  get  $1,200  a  year  in  a  city  if  we  tried 
our  lifetime.  I’ll  admit  I  can  find  nine  unsuccessful 
farmers  to  every  successful  one  right  here  in  my 
own  neighborhood.  But  isn’t  that  true  of  every 
profession?  And  I'd  rather  be  an  unsuccessful 
farmer  and  be  sure  of  my  home-grown  bread  and 
butter,  meat  and  potato,  than  an  unsuccessful  clerk 
or  mechanic,  and  wonder  where  my  next  meal  was 
coining  from.  There  is  a  “screw  loose  somewhere” 
for  every  failure,  be  he  farmer  or  something  else. 
It  isn’t  the  profession — it’s  the  man! 

A  WHOLESOME  VIEW. — So  let’s  perk  up.  fellow 
farmers,  boost  up  the  farmer  and  the  farmer’s  joys 
and  get  back  some  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  have 
left  us  to  journey  cityward.  My  highest  hope  for 
my  children  is  that  they  will  be  farmers  and  farm¬ 
ers’  wives,  and  I’m  working  to  that  end  uTtlrCall  my 
might.  Give  us  some  articles  on  keeping  children 
on  the  farm,  successful  farm  budgets,  comfortable 
farm  homes,  farm  labor-savers,  household  conven¬ 
iences,  study  of  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools,  and 
the  like.  Get  more  advertisements  of  heating  plants, 
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lighting  equipment,  wafer  systems,  furniture,  and 
put  them  on  the  women's  page  where  the  farm  wives 
will  get  the  “bee  in  their  bonnet”  to  make  hubby 
buy  them.  Print  a  few  pictures  of  beautiful  farm 
homes  and  surroundings.  Give  us  an  architect's 
advice  on  our  special  building  problems.  Start  a 
boosting  campaign ;  you  are  the  paper  to  swing  it 
if  any  can.  Then,  when  we  get  back  our  boys  and 
girls  who  have  left  us  for  greener  fields,  let’s  give 
them  an  agricultural  course  at  a  good  school,  imbue 
them  with  the  love  of  farming,  and  thus  change  the 
ratio  of  successes  and  failures.  farm  booster. 


The  “Profiteer”  Gives  His  Figures 

On  page  805  you  print  an  article  entitled  “Confes¬ 
sions  of  a  Profiteer.”  We  have  been  discussing  the 
article  at  our  local  “Farmers’  Club,”  but  decided  we 
lacked  facts  to  thrash  the  matter  out  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  As  near  as  we  could  decide  from  the  letter 
printed  there  must  be  either  some  mismanagement  or 
very  poor  natural  advantages  of  soil  or  location.  As 
we  understand  it,  he  paid  for  the  farm,  but  mortgaged 
it  for  $1,500  to  buy  stock  and  tools.  It  is  not  strange 
that  a  man  of  his  age  did  not  acquire  wealth  on  a  run¬ 
down  farm,  but  it  does  seem  unusual  that  a  man  who 
works  as  hard  and  has  such  frugal  habits  should  need 
to  borrow  more,  especially  as  he  seems  to  have  such 
few  tools  and  says  those  he  has  are  badly  in  need  of 
repair.  If  you  could  answer  the  following  questions  it 
would  help  very  much  to  dear  up  the  subject: 

How  far  is  he  from  market,  and  how  large  is  said 
market?  What  is  the  soil?  Was  it  completely  run  out 
when  he  bought  it?  Has  he  put  money  into  the  build¬ 
ings  during  the  seven  years,  and  if  so.  how  much?  He 
admits  an  income  of  $2,000.  This  was  proha  hi  v  for 
last  year,  and  not  for  each  year?  What  was  his  inven¬ 
tory  of  stock  and  tools  when  he  began  young,  and  what 
is  its  fair  value  at  present?  What  was  the  value  of 
farm  and  buildings  when  he  started  in  work,  and  what 
is  it  now?  What  was  purchased  with  the  money  bor¬ 
rowed  after  the  first  mortgage  of  $1,500  was  given? 
Could  you  give  us  an  itemized  account  of  when*  the 
$2,000  income  all  went?  What  cash  crops,  if  any.  did 
he  raise,  and  what  other  kinds  of  livestock  besides’ dairy 

COWS?  KEX.XETT  II.  ATWOOD. 

Secretary  Prosper  Farmers’  Club,  Vermont. 

MY  article,  “The  Confessions  of  a  Profiteer,”  lias 
called  forth  much  comment  and  a  desire  for 
further  information  that  may  indicate  the  reason 
for  my  lack  of  success.  This  I  would  very  much 
like  to  know,  whether  the  fault  is  in  myself,  a  pure 
case  of  mismanagement,  or  whether  conditions  be¬ 
yond  my  control  are  such  that  the  average  farmer 
does  not  have  a  fair  chance.  I  was  not  a  failure 
in  other  lines,  but  held  my  jobs  and  earned  my 
$100  per  month  at  a  time  when  that  amount  meant 
twice  what  it  does  now.  Why,  then,  do  I  have  such 
a  struggle  to  succeed  at  farming? 

I  am  four. miles  from  a  county  seat  town  of  2.500 
population,  a  fair  local  market,  and  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  improved  State  road  leading  to 
it.  A  shipping  station  on  a  railroad  direct  to  Wil¬ 
mington  and  Philadelphia  is  at  the  corner  of  my 
farm.  No.  the  fault  is  not  in  the  location.  My  soil 
is  called  by  the  soil  survey  a  sassafras  loam,  and 
dwellers  along  this  Atlantic  coast  plain  know  it  as 
the  best  soil  type  for  general  farming,  being  reten¬ 
tive  of  both  fertility  and  moisture,  and  yet  self- 
draining.  so  that  crops  are  not  seriously  damaged 
by  excessive  rainfall.  Neither  was  it  absolutely 
worn  out  when  I  began,  but  grew  the  average  crops 
for  this  locality.  No,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  soil. 

But  some  of  my  critics  suggest  that  the  fault  lies 
in  the  expense  side  of  the  ledger  and  would  like  to 
know  where  the  money  went.  The  first  two  years 
on  the  farm  I  did  not  keep  books.  Since  then  I  have 
a  record  of  my  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  I 
submit  a  summary  for  the  year  1917,  which  is  a 
fair  sample  year.  As  you  will  notice,  my  income  is 
from  varied  sources.  In  the  clear  light  of  hindsight 
I  have  missed  several  golden  opportunities  to  “make 
my  pile”  by  plunging,  but  all  this  moves  me  not, 
and  I  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  my  way.  Now  what 
think  you  from  the  figures  submitted?  Am  I  guilty 
or  not  guilty?  If  there  is  a  gentleman  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  woodpile,  I  am  interested  in  knowing  his 
color. 

SUMMARY  FOR  THE  YEAR  1917: 

R  rcei  pis  Expcn  <1  i  1  u  res 


Butter  .  $485.51  Interest  .  $244.47 

Kggs  .  157.04  Literature  .  19.05 

Hogs  .  08.00  Personal  expense  12  51 

Breeding  .  48.00  Clothing  .  49  52 

Poultry  .  200  80  Stationery  .  5.45 

Grain  .  444  1.8  Kitchen  neces- 

Fruit  .  122  25  saries  .  12.74 

•Tomatoes .  15.80  Notes  paid  ....  445  00 

Incidentals  ....  87.25  Taxes  .  40  44 

Cattle  .  18  05  Life  insurance..  81.85 

Potatoes  .  042  80  Barrels  .  54  25 

- — -  Thrashing  .  24.80 

$2,279. S9  Farm  equipment  109  50 

Groceries  .  100  07 

Feed  .  178.48 

Seeds  .  185.18 

Labor .  810  08 

Hardware  .  85  84 

General  expense..  1 00.07 

Dairy  expense..  V0  70 

Fertilizers  .  28904 


$2,279.02 

PROFITEER. 
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The  Sod  Method  for  Orange  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiw 

Groves 


I  notice  that  the  usual  method  of 
handling:  old  apple  orchards  in  the  North 
is  to  plow  and  cultivate  and  then  lay  by 
with  a  cover  crop,  to  be  plowed  under 
the  following  Spring.  That  is  the  almost 
universal  practice  in  old  orange  groves ; 
cultivate  to  the  rainy  season,  say  the 
middle  of  June,  and  then  let  the  weeds 
and  grass  grow.  A  better  way  would  be 
to  have  the  grove  set  to  beggarweed,  only 
one  cannot  control  the  nitrogen  so  well, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  leguminous  plants 
bringing  in  quantities  of  orange-sucking 
insects.  I  notice  that  every  time  we 
plow  in  the  Winter  we  turn  up  a  regular 
sod  of  orange  roots.  Is  this  the  case 
in  old  apple  orchards?  Some  very  few 
practice  no  cultivation  and  claim  they 
get  more  and  better  fruit,  and  with  less 
fertilizer;  just  mow  the  grass  a  few  times 
and  before  it  goes  to  seed.  Of  course  it 
is  necessary  to  use  a  chemical  fertilizer. 

I  often  wonder  if  this  latter  is  not  the 
better  way  to  handle  a  grove,  for  it 
seems  to  me  a  wrong  thing  to  do — to  cut 
off  all  the  surface  roots  and  then  spend 
a  year  growing  them  again.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  plowing  say  “drive  the  roots 
down  to  moist  soil.”  but  when  they  do 
that  they  drive  the  roots  from  where 
they  want  to  go,  to  the  rich  top  soil. 

There  is  a  great  boom  in  orange  grow¬ 
ing  on,  in  consequence  of  the  great  prices 
received  this  season.  Two  men  are  set¬ 
ting  out  10-acre  groves  next  to  mine,  and 
these  people  know  not  a  thing  about  the 
business.  There  is  no  use  in  saying  any¬ 
thing  to  them.  They  know  more  about 
the  business  after  being  here  a  few  weeks 
than  orange  growers  with  30  years  of 
experience  behind  them,  and  then  they 
think  that  all  Southern  people  are  way- 
backs  and  “shiftless,”  and  practically  say 
to  us,  “We’ll  show  you  what  Northern 
pep  and  enterprise  is.”  I  know  people 
who  put  75  to  100  pounds  of  fertilizer, 
and  high  grade  at  that,  on  a  tree,  say 
5.000  pounds  per  acre.  That  would  come 
easy  if  the  crop  was  a  sure  thing,  but, 
let’s  see.  This  year  we  got  big  prices. 
Last  year  the  oranges  froze  and  most 
growers  got  nothing ;  the  year  before  they 
froze,  with  the  same  result.  But  then, 
everyone  has  his  ups  and  down,  and 
orange  growing,  if  properly  conducted,  is 
.an  attractive  and  profitable  business. 

Florida.  frank  iioward. 

We  have  seen  orange  groves  in  the 
South  where  no  cultivation  was  done. 
They  did  not  look  as  well  as  the  culti¬ 
vated  groves,  and  there  was  great  dan¬ 
ger  from  fire  This  last  trouble  is  .the 
great  objection  we  have  found  to  this 
sod  mulch  method  for  apples.  For 
peaches  we  are  convinced  that  clean 
cultivation  is  needed  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  first-class  crops.  With  apples 
there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
superior  fruit  can  be  grown  under  sod 
- — on  the  right  kind  of  land.  We  have 
three  orchards  in  sod  this  year,  and 
the  fruit  is  fine.  The  soil,  however,  is 
natural  grass  land — moist  and  rather 
heavy,  producing  Red-top  and  Alsike 
clover  well.  On  lighter  land,  where 
grass  does  not  grow  so  well,  we  find 
it  better  to  give  some  cultivation.  The 
great  danger  in  all  sod  orchards  comes 
from  fire.  If  it  once  breaks  into  such 
an  orchard  in  a  dry  time  nothing  can 
stop  it,  and  it  will  ruin  most  of  the 
trees.  Where  a  strip  is  kept  plowed 
around  the  orchard  the  fire  can  usually 
be  kept  out.  Plowing  tears  up  the 
roots,  but  if  the  soil  is  moist  a  new 
set  will  be  quickly  formed.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  stimulating  ef¬ 
fect  of  cultivation,  but  in  many  cases 
we  think  it  is  overdone. 


Henhouse  Watering  Trough 

One  of  the  annoyances  in  profitable 
poultry  management  has  been  to  main¬ 
tain  a  clean  and  unfailing  supply  of 
water  for  the  flock  at  all  times.  Pans 
on  the  floor  or  ground  are  soon  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  litter  or  overturned, 
and  the  flock  left  many  hours  without 
water.  A  simple  arrangement,  giving 
a  sure  supply,  is  brought  about  by 
means  of  a  suspended  platform,  raised 
about  two  feet  from  the  floor.  On  this 
rests  a  galvanized  vertical-sided  pan- 
0x25  inches.  Even  in  this  raised  posi¬ 
tion  the  water  will  soon  be  soiled  un¬ 
less  precautions  are  taken  to  keep  the 
poultry  off  the  rim  of  the  pan.  This 
is  done  by  suspending  a  circular- shaped 
board  just  so  as  to  clear  their  heads 
when  standing  around  the  pan,  but 
which  gives  them  a  head  bump  when 
they  attempt  to  hop  onto  the  rim,  pre- 


Automobiles  at  the  New  Jersey  Potato  Meeting.  Fig.  338 

(See  Next  Page) 


The  Potato  Meeting  Under  Wag.  Fig.  339.  (See  Next  Page) 


Grading  and  Weighing  Wayne  County ,  N.  Y.,  Wool.  Fig.  340 

(See  Page  1164) 


Farmers  ,,’aiting  Their  Turn  to  Unload  Wool.  Fig.  341 

(See  Page  1164) 
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venting  them  getting  a  foothold.  The 
hen’s  curiosity  is  such  that  unless  the 
bumping  board  is  added  they  will 
almost  invariably  climb  up  on  the  pan 
before  getting  back  to  their  litter. 

In  this  poultry-house  the  building  is 
partitioned  into  divisions,  20x20  feet, 
thus  preventing  crowding  of  the  flock 
by  dividing  it.  Each  compartment  has 
a  drinking  pan.  The  pans  are  emptied 
by  chutes  leading  outside.  a.  h.  p. 


Alsike  Clover  Coming  In 

Western  New  York  never  had  such 
a  crop  of  hay  as  now.  Though  it  has 
been  terribly  dry  since  May  the  crops 
have  grown  well,  and  the  yield  is  heavy 
in  almost  everything.  The  value  of 
Alsike  clover  is  now  coming  to  be 
appreciated  more  than  ever  before. 
When  it  first  came  around  nobody 
thought  it  would  ever  make  anything 
more  than  an  ordinary  pasture  crop, 
as  it  was  too  short  to  stand  up  for  hay 
in  the  place  of  either  Red  clover  or  real 
grasses,  but  it  was  found  that  what  it 
lacked  in  height  it  made  up  in  “bot¬ 
tom,"  covering  the  ground  as  no  other’ 
crop  does.  Besides,  it  cares  little  for 
dry  weather  and  now  appears  to  be  as 
full  a  crop  as  if  the  weather  had  been 
wet.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  going 
to  come  in  rather  than  Alfalfa,  for  it 
becomes  acclimated  so  much  more 
readily.  Say  what  one  may  of  the 
merits  of  Alfalfa,  it  is  not  fully 
adapted  to  this  part  of  the  country, 
for  the  native  grasses  try  to  form  a 
sod  along  with  it,  and  that  is  not  the 
way  it  grows.  Book  at  it  as  it  is  to 
be  found  in  Nebraska,  where  it  is  not 
disturbed  by  sod-forming  grasses  nor 
weeds,  and  it  is  perfectly  at  home,  just 
as  Alsike  clover  is  here.  Alsike  is  not 
only  yielding  well,  and  is  of  high  qual¬ 
ity.  but  it  takes  possession  of  the 
ground,  and  is  such  a  weed  fighter 
that  it  is  going  to  be  very  valuable  in 
that  way.  It  is  even  so  persistent  that 
there  is  danger  of  its  becoming  a  weed 
in  cultivated  grounds.  Alfalfa  needs 
inoculation,  but  it  appears  that  the 
Alsike  nodules  are  of  the  same  sort  as 
other  clover.  The  farmer  who  raises 
Alsike  wisely  will  have  good  hay  and 
plenty  of  it  every  year,  and  he  will 
have  few  weeds.  The  only  complaint 
I  hear  of  it  is  that  it  carries  much 
moisture  and  dries  up  slow  as  hay,  but 
that  might  be  expected.  j.  w.  c. 


The  Rome  Beauty  Apple 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  erect  a  monument  to  the  famous 
Rome  Beauty  apple  at  Proctorsville, 
Ohio.  The  bulletin  of  the  society  thus 
tells  the  story  of  the  apple: 

One  hunched  and  two  years  ago  a 
small  boy  with  faith  in  nature  planted 
an  apple  tree  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio 
River  in  Lawrence  County.  This  tree 
was  one  in  which  the  graft  had  failed  to 
grow  and  a  sprout  came  up  from  below 
the  point  of  union.  The  boy’s  father, 
thinking  it  worthless,  threw  it  to  him 
saying,  “Here’s  a  Democrat,  you  may 
have  that.”  The  sprout  became  the 
original  tree  of  the  Rome  Beauty  variety. 
Thus  a  merest  chance,  an  accident,  gave 
to  Ohio  the  tree  which  was  to  bring  it 
its  greatest  fame  as  an  apple-producing 
State.  Today  the  Rome  Beauty  is  the 
most  important  and  most  widely  planted 
apple  variety  in  the  State.  It  has  doubt¬ 
less  done  more  for  Southern  Ohio’s  apple- 
growing  industry  than  has  any  other 
variety.  Lawrence  County,  while  grow¬ 
ing  many  other  varieties,  must  rest  its 
fame  on  the  Rome  Beauty. 

In  appreciation  of  the  many  excellent 
qualities  of  the  apple  and  of  the  great  in¬ 
fluence  it  has  had  in  Ohio's  fruit-growing 
industry,  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  place  a  stone  and  tablet  as  a 
memorial.  If  there  was  no  other  instance, 
this  one  would  prove  that  fruit  gi-owers  are 
able  to  mix  sentiment  with  their  work,  to 
love  their  industry  aud  to  show  it  to  the 
world.  The  original  Rome  Beauty  tree 
stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River  about 
two  miles  from  Proctorville.  It  disappeared 
into  the  river  in  a  landslide  some  years 
ago.  The  memorial  will  be  placed  in  an 
appropriate  spot  where  it  can  _be  seen 
and  appreciated.  The  original  orchard  is 
off  the  main  traveled  roads.  The  memorial 
site  is  perhaps  a  little  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  grew 
the  original  tree. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


The  New  Jersey  Potato  Meeting 

The  two  pictures  ou  page  1151  were 
taken  at  the  big  potato  meeting  recently 
held  at  llolmdel.  X.  .T.  Fig.  339  shows 
the  big  gathering,  in  the  orchard,  with 
Mr.  MeCampboll  starting  off  the  speak¬ 
ing.  It  was  it  big  gathering,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  picture,  and  the  plan 
for  handling  it  was  admirable.  A  shady 
place  in  the  orchard  was  selected,  and  a 
little  stand  built  under  a  spreading  apple 
tree.  A  big  load  of  camp  chairs  was 
hired,  and  a  big  truck  brought  them  out 
from  town.  Each  man  helped  himself  to 
a  chair,  and  sat  where  he  wanted  to  in 
order  to  listen  to  the  speaking.  Then 
after  the  meeting  was  over  the  chairs 
were  collected,  put  on  the  truck,  and 
taken  back  to  town. 

'  Fig.  33S  shows  a  few  of  the  long  lines 
of  cars  in  which  the  people  came  to  this 
meeting.  There  were  something  more 
than  500  in  this  group,  besides  others 
scattered  about  the  farm.  These  cars 
were  parked  in  an  Alfalfa  field.  The 
second  crop  had  been  cut  and  raked 
away,  so  that  it  made  a  good  place  for 
parking.  In  the  front  may  be  seen  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  signs  describing  part  of  the 
spraying  experiment.  With  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  car  and  the  truck,  all  methods 
of  handling  these  farm  gatherings  have 
been  revolutionized,  and  it.  requires  good 
judgment  and  considerable  skill  to  put 
them  through  properly. 


Sorrel  and  Wheat 

1  read  your  article  on  lime,  sorrel  and 
-  iur  soils  on  page  107(5,  and  in  regard  to 
wheat  growing  where  sorrel  has  grown 
rank,  will  say  it  is  possible.  I  have  a 
field  that  has  a  knoll  on  one  side  that 
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is  all  sorrel  when  lot  is  in  bay,  but  has 
the  best  wheat  of  any  spot  in  field  this 
year,  as  it  is  in  wheat.  The  wheat  in 
the  flat  or  on  the  best  land  is  very  poor, 
but  on  the  knoll  is  good.  k.  .t.  r. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  good  many  farmers  can  report  the 
same  thing,  and  it  has  proved  much  of 
a  puzzle  in  the  past.  It  is  hard  to 
realize  that  sour  plants  like  sorrel  may 
take  lime  from  sour  soil  and  change  it 
over  into  forms  which  help  sweeten  that 
soil.  Yet  both  the  analysis  of  the  plant 
and  personal  obesrvation  of  the  crop  will 
prove  that  it  can  be  done. 


Bearded  Barley  in  Silage 

We  have  put  pens  and  oats  in  silos 
for  two  years  with  good  success.  This 
year  we  mixed  in  a  little  barley  with  the 
peas  and  .  oats,  which  has  proven  satis¬ 
factory  thus  far.  We  are  a  little  wor¬ 
ried  about  putting  barley  beards  in  the 
silage.  Do  you  think  they  will  injure 
the  cows  in  any  way?  c.  u. 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

We  have  fed  barley  and  rye  hay  with 
stiff,  hard  beards  without  trouble.  The 
barley  beards  will  come  out  of  the  silo 
soft  and  tender,  and  the  barley  with  the 
oats  will  increase  the  value  of  the  silage. 


A  Sod  Hillside  Orchard 

I  have  a  hillside  orchard  which  has 
been  cultivated  and  cropped  between  the 
trees  for  years.  Now  the  trees  are  so 
big  that  I  think  it  best  to  put  the  land 
into  permanent  sod.  then  mow  the  grass 
and  mulch  it  around  the  trees.  What 
is  the  best  kind  of  grass  to  sow,  and  when 
is  the  best  time?  On  one  piece  of  ground 
1  have  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa,  which  is 
just  going  to  seed.  Should  I  cut  it  and 
shake  the  seed  out  on  some  other  piece 
of  ground,  or  let  it  stand  as  it  is.  and 
seed  in  thicker  where  it  is?  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  anything  off  the  land,  only 
do  what  is  best,  for  the  trees.  L.  c.  E. 

Massachusetts. 

We  should  give  a  liberal  seeding  of  the 
grasses  generally  used  for  meadows — 
Timothy,  Red-top  and  Red  Alsike  clover. 
Seed  in  late  August  or  early  September. 
If  you  are  to  keep  the  trees  in  sod  plan 
to  leave  everything  that  grows  on  the 
ground.  Take  nothing  but  the  apples 
out.  We  should  not  let  the  Alfalfa  go 
to  seed,  but  cut  as  for  hay  and  leave 
right  on  the  ground. 

Value  of  Winter  Barley 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  Winter  bar¬ 
ley,  as  to  yield,  etc.,  compared  to  the 
Spring  Varieties?  Also  the  same  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Winter  oats,  if  there  are  such 
grains.  What  time  is  best  to  sow  in 
this  section,  and  how  much  per  acre? 
Is  there  more  risk  in  getting  a  good 
crop  of  Winter  grain  than  of  the  Spring 
grain?  If  these  crops  would  give  good 
results  it  would  reduce  the  rush  of  Spring 
work  quite  a  lot,  as  there  usually  is 
plenty  of  time  to  put  them  in  in  the 
Fall.  R.  E.  o. 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Winter  oats  will  not  answer  for 
your  latitude.  We  have  grown  them  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  where  they  make 
a  heavy  Fall  growth,  but  rarely  live 
through  the  Winter.  In  the  South — as 
far  north  as  Philadelphia — these  Winter 
or  turf  oats  are  quite  popular,  but  they 
are  not  suited  to  your  locality.  As  for 
Winter  barley,  we  have  varying  reports 
about  it — thus  far  most  farmers  seem  to 
prefer  Spring  barley.  Wo  would  like  to 
help  settle  it  by  hearing  from  those  who 
have  seeded  the  Winter  variety. 

Fall-set  Strawberry  Plants 

I  was  prevented  from  setting  my  new 
strawberry  patch  last  Spring.  I  have 
heard  of  berries  being  set  in  the  Fall,  but 
never  saw  any  set  at  that  time.  Should 
I  get  a  crop  next  year  if  I  set  plants  in 
late  Summer  or  early  Fall?  Should  they 
be  planted  same  as  in  Spring?  E.  s.  I). 

North  East,  I*a. 

You  may  get  a  small  crop  from  these 
late-planted  berries,  but  not  by  any  means 
a  full  supply.  We  have  tried  planting 
strawberries  all  the  way  from  March  to 
December.  When  planted  after  June  we 
can  usually  get  a  few  big  berries  the 
next  season,  but  for  a  full  crop  they 
always  go  in  earlier.  Potted  plants  or 
strong  layers  will  give  one  good  spray 
of  fruit  if  well  handled.  In  some  cases 
the  Spring-dug  layers  an*  “heeled  in”  or 
kept  close  together  until  late  June  or 
July,  and  then  planted.  Such  plants  do 
well  and  will  give  a  good  crop  next  year, 
but  this  year’s  layers  cannot  la*  expected 
to  do  it.  We  shall  plant  a  few  in 
August,  handling  them  the  same  as 
Spring-«et  plants,  but  we  cannot  expect 
more  than  a  few  berries  on  each  plant. 


Fruit  Prospects 

Prof.  W.  J.  Green  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  says  that  the  price  for  small 
fruits  is  likely  to  continue  high  for  the 
next  few  years.  There  will  be  an  unusual 
demand,  and  the  high  cost  of  labor  will 
keep  many  people  out  of  the  business. 
Immense  quantities  of  such  fruit  are  now 
demanded  by  the  ice-cream  makers.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  coming  <>f 
prohibition  will  mean  extra  demand  for 
ice  cream,  milk  and  fruit.  Small  fruit 
planting,  therefore,  in  a  reasonable  way, 
looks  like  a  good  proposition.  It  is  not 
a  time  to  plunge  into  the  business  and  put 
in  a  large  acreage  without  knowing  just 
where  the  labor  is  to  come  from,  but  a 
reasonable  acreage  in  fruit  will  pay. 


Hoffman’s^ 

Seed  Wheat 

Nine  reliable  kinds — hardiest  strains — 

yield  more  per  acre— require  le»s  seed. 

Sound — graded  seed — cleaned  clean,  free 
of  cockle,  rye,  smut,  garlic.  Prices  arc  just. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Samples. 

Mention  this  paper. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT  and  RYE 


Destroying  Burdock 

On  page  100S  W.  II.  W.  makes  a  mis¬ 
taken  statement  regarding  bis  experience 
in  destroying  burdock,  and  the  author  of 
the  reply,  accepting  those  .statements  as  j 
correct,  gives  theoretical  advice  that,  is  i 
misleading.  The  burdock  is  a  biennial, 
and  it  will  die  .*r  natural  death  and  stay 
dead  after  having  produced  one  crop  of 
seeds,  and  there  is  no  treatment  by  which 
its  life  can  be  prolonged  for  another  year. 
If.  however,  it  is  prevented  from  sending 
ui>  its  seed  stalk  it  may  assume  something 
the  nature  of  a  perennial.  In  controlling 
it.  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  allow  the 
plant  to  develop  its  seed  stalk,  which  it. 
will  do  the  second  year,  and  allow  it 
closely  to  approach  the  blossoming  period, 
and  then  cut  it  close  to  the  ground.  That 
will  end  the  life  of  that  plant,  forever, 
though  there  may  be  seeds  remaining  in 
the  ground  which  will  germinate  and  pro¬ 
duce  other  plants  when  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  These  must  be  allowed  to  ger¬ 
minate.  and  the  resulting  plants  treated 
in  the  same  manner. 

But  why  not  make  a  virtue  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity?  The  roots  have  considerable 
medicinal  value,  and,  at  the  present  time, 
are  quoted  at  lie  per  lb.  paid  to  the  col¬ 
lectors.  Only  the  roots  of  the  seedling 
plants  are  used.  They  are  washed,  sliced 
logitudinally  and  dried  thoroughly.  Then 
they  are  tied  in  bundles  and  packed  in 
paper  bags  for  shipment.  No  other  pre¬ 
paration  is  necessary  and  a  considerable 
revenue  may  be  derived  when  the  plants 
are  numerous.  Roots  of  the  second  year's 
growth  are  not  in  demand. 

c.  o.  OHMSHICK. 


“Rorleigh  makes  me  tired.”  "Why 
don’t  you  avoid  him?”  "I  do.  It's  hus¬ 
tling  to  keep  out  of  his  way  that  makes 
me  tired.” — Boston  Transcript. 


16%  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

STRAIGHT  CAR  LOADS 
Also  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potash 

and 

Mixed  Fertilizers 

Largest  shippers  in  middle  west 
W rite  us  for  prices 

E6GERT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  CANTON,  OHIO,  Dept.  R 


I  MOTH  Y 


At  Wholesale  Prices 


Order  from  us  guaranteed.  tested  seeds  and 
save  one  pmfit.  Subj-ct  to  your  approval  ond 
government  test.  Rcsercentd  and  carefully 
selected.  No  better  seed  can  be  ob.alncd  any¬ 
where.  Our  ”D  Peck  Brand’  is  a.andardoi 
Perfection.  Wo  handle  only  Quality  Seeds  ond 
guarantee  them-  Our  test  on  every  »a£* 

'jpnV’T*  SAMPLES  and , 
_ _ J-  fUbJh  CATALOGUE 

iTe  deal  direct  with  you.  The  big  saving  will  surprise  you 
I’tbuy  field  seeds  oiony  kind  unti  1  you  see  our  samples 
l  nriccs  Buy  now  and  save  money.  Wc  ship  cl  laced 
lee  t  to  you  r  appro  al.  Let  us  show  you  how  we  can  save 
i  money  on  your  seed  bill,  andeecurc  hfrh  quality  and  at 
olesale  prices.  Write  for  samples  and  circulare  today  on 
grass  and  field  seeds  and  feed.  Quick  Service, 

VE  PECK  SEED  COMPANY.  D3‘?7'  EVANSVILLE.  IND. 


RED  ROCK,  The  Greatest  Wheat  yet.  Very 
luirdy,  strong,  6t iff  straw.  Immense  yielder.  Makes 
most  Hour  and  best  bread.  This  wonderful  new 
wheat  has  increased  the  yield  on  hundreds  of 
Michigan  farms  10  to  20  bushels  an  acre. 

ROSEN  RYE,  is  revolutionizing  tho  growing 
of  rye.  Outyields  all  other  sorts  40  to  50%.  A 
bonanza  to  the  farmer  with  light  soil.  Write  toilay 
for  lull  information  of  these  two  great  winners, 
and  price  list  No.  26. 

A.  H.  FOSTER,  Prop. 

MAPLEWOOD  SEED  FARMS  Allegan,  Mich. 

Member  Michigan  Crop  Improvement  Association. 

Certified  Seed. 


AND  RYE.  Our 

tall  growing 
strain  rye  and 
t  r  u  e  H  airy  or 
Winter  Vetch 
seed  as  we  sow  it. 
Ready  for  shipment  in  about  ten  days.  Great  stuff 
for  pasture,  manure  or  seed.  Use  our  Inoculator  on 
all  legumes.  Get  free  hook  on  Inoculation.  Expect 
to  harvest  100  bu.  White  Sweet  Clover  seed.  We 
know  they  are  right  as  we  grew  them. 

JACOB  MeljUUEN,  Baltic,  Ohio 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

oauliki.ower,  (Minuet-:,  nurssF.i.s  sprouts,  celery, 

KALE,  PARSLEY,  ASPABAUUS,  Kill'll*  III!  PLANTS. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Runner  and  Pot  grown 
plants  that  will  hear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  KASPRER. 
KY,  RLAOKRFRRV  GOOSEBERRY,  PI'IUtA  VI,  ORA  PK  PLANTS, 
FIII1T  AXII  ORNAMENTAL  TREES*,  Sit  RPRS.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  Now  York 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

Golden  Self-bleaching  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen, 
Giant  Pascal,  50c  per  100;  300  for  SI;  500.51.50;  52  50 
per  1,000.  Cabbage,  52  per  1,000.  Celery,  5,000  for  510. 
Prepaid.  List  free.  W,  S.  FORD  A  SON,  Hartly,  Delaware  . 


ARRISONS’  NURSERIE 

FruifcTrwa  Budded  from  Rearing  Orchards. 

1’eacb,  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  quinco, 
grape-vinoii,  strawberry  plants,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  evergreens  and  shade  treea.  ■  IS 
Catalog  free.  box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


4-Yr.  Asparagus  Roofs 

press.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Goon  Ground,  Nkw  York 


RUSSIAN  PURUS  RiE  ftSS; 

1  to  5  bu.,  52.25  per  bn.  Over  5  Ini.,  $2.00,  Bagged. 
Sample  for  stamp.  CL0VER0ALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.  V. 


Crimson  Clover  High  Test  Seed 

11.70  Hush.  Bag  in.  LAYTON  A  LAYTON,  Ine.,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


For  Sale-  Long  Island  SEED  CORN 

J.  CODDINGTON,  .  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 


Apple  BARRELS  Elm  hoops.  Thor. 

ouglily  seasoned  material.  ROBT.  billies,  Medina,  \.  ) 


Tobacco  Dust 

THE  PLANT  LIFE  CO..  Inc., 


in  100  lb.  bags. 
Write  for  lowest  prices. 

417  E.  19tli  St., NEW  YORK 


Binder  Twine 


Get  our  low  1919 prices.  Farm- 
eragents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

THE0.  BURT  8  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


THE  IIITCWEI  II  FARMER,  41.50.  Book  Catalog. 
J.  C.  FOTH,  3rd  Ave.  at  j  83rd  St..  N,  Y,  City 


I  Have  Bargains  inHunterdonCo.,N.J. 

Dairy,  Fruit  and  Poultry  farms,  6  to  226  acres.  Send  for 
list.  Square  deal.  E.  E.  HAWK,  Lambertville,  N.  J, 


For  Sale-  Several  Large  Farms  H  uafSi £*  2EZ 

trie  light,  bath  and  hot  water  heat.  Also  retail  milk 
business,  over  2,000  quarts  weekly  Cheap.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  given  on  request.  W.  S.  BERGER,  Perkasie,  Pa. 


Peach  Tree  Borer 

has  been  successfully  controlled  with 

“SCALECIDE”  without  “digging  out”.  During 
September  and  October  the  young  borers  are  just 
beneath  the  outer  bark.  Then  is  the  time  to  apply 


rr  ii crinc 

^  THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY  / 

“ Makes  a  Tree  Outgrow  Its  Troubles" 

Write  at  once — right  now — for  Experiment  Station 
Report  upon  the  work  done  in  controlling  Peach  Tree 
Borer  by  the  use  of  “SCALECIDE.”  This  report  includes 
directions  for  the  application.  You  can’t  afford  to  be 
without  a  copy.  It’s  free  for  the  asking  and  no  obligation 
is  incurred.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it.  Address  Dep’t  16. 
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B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 


Church  St. 


Manufacturing  Chemists 


New  York  City 
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An  Insect  with  a  Handle 

Inclosed  find  a  curious  bug  or  worm. 
I  found  it  while  digging  bait  for  fish, 
about  eight  inches  deep  in  yellow  loam. 
I  also  found  a  smaller  one.  Both  were 
found  quite  near  a  house.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  it  is  the  17-year  locust. 

Connecticut.  E.  G. 

Fishermen  proverbially  have  strange 
tales  to  tell,  and  apparently  they  often 
run  across  strange  things  to  tell  about. 
The  curious  creature  with  a  handle  that 
was  dug  out  of  the  soil  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  pupa  or  resting  stage  of 


Common  Green  Tomato  Worm 

the  common,  big,  green  tomato  worm. 
When  the  tomato  worm  attains  its  growth 
in  August  or  September  it  goes  into  the 
ground  and  burrows  down  about  four 
inches  below  the  surface.  Here  it  squirms 
and  turns  about  until  it  has  made  a 
smooth  cell  in  the  dirt  and  then,  by  go¬ 
ing  through  some  most  remarkagle 
changes,  turns  into  the  pitcher-like  crea¬ 
ture  known  as  pupa.  The  pupa  rests  in 
its  cell  in  the  soil,  unless  disturbed  by  a 
plow  or  by  a  fisherman  after  bait  until 


Tui>a  with  Handle,  into  which  Tomato 
Worm  Changes 

the  following  Spring  in  late  May  or 
early  June.  At  this  time  another  re¬ 
markable  change  takes  place,  and  the 
pupa  transforms  to  a  fine,  large,  grayish 
and  graceful  moth  with  wings  that  mea¬ 
sure  from  four  to  five  inches  from  tip  to 
tip.  Tightly  coiled  like  a  watch  spring 
beneath  the  head  of  the  moth  is  a  long, 
slender  proboscis,  with  which  the  insect 
sucks  up  the  sweet  nectar  from  flowers, 
especially  those  of  the  honeysuckle.  It 
is  this  proboscis,  already  more  or  less 
developed,  that  forms  the  jug-like  handle 
in  the  pupa.  glenn  w.  iierrxck. 


Grape  Aphis;  Shortening  Vine  Shoots 

I  am  sending  you  something  that  is  get¬ 
ting  on  my  grapes,  and  as  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it  before,  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  tell  me  what,  it  is  and  a 
remedy.  I  am  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the 
shoots  when  I  see  them  affected,  but  they 
seem  to  be  increasing.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  stop  the  shoots  from  running 
when  they  are  as  long  as  you  want  them? 

Louisville,  Ky.  K.  r. 

The  insects  found  on  the  shoots  are  the 
grape  aphids  or  lice.  These  are  not  usu¬ 
ally  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  spray¬ 
ing  worth  while,  though  occasionally  in 
the  South  they  attain  to  such  numbers 
that  their  natural  enemies,  the  ladybird 
beetles,  do  not  gain  control  of  the  aphids 
until  considerable  damage  has  been  done 
to  the  vine.  It  is  suggested  that  when  the 
infestation  is  serious  the  vines  be  sprayed 
with  “Black  Leaf  40,”  three-fourths  of  a 
pint  in  100  gallons  of  water,  to  which  is 
added  four  or  five  pounds  of  resin  fish-oil 
soap.  If  this  quantity  is  not  required, 
the  above  proportions  may  be  figured  to 
tit  the  quantity  needed.  This  spray  should 


be  applied  as  soon  as  the  aphids  appear 
on  the  shoots. 

In  order  to  stop  the  shoots  from  run¬ 
ning  after  they  have  attained  sufficient 
length  the  tips  are  simply  pinched  off. 
This  will  induce  a  vigorous  growth  of 
laterals.  These  ip  turn  may  be  pinched 
back  when  they  have  reached  a  desired 
length.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Smut  Disease  in  Wheat 

I  have  been  using  the  formalin  treat¬ 
ment  for  smut  in  oats  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  read  somewhere  that  wheat 
smut  was  entirely  different.  I  am  glad 
to  learn  that  the  same  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  will  control  both  these  diseases. 

Exchange,  Pa.  j.  a.  ir. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  wheat  smut : 
a  loose  smut  and  two  stinking  smuts.  All 
occur  in  New  York,  but  loose  smut  is  the 
most  destructive,  often  causing  losses  of 
10  per  cent  or  more.  Loose  smut  is  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  field  at  “heading”  time. 
It  attacks  both  the  grain  and  the  chaff, 
transforming  them  into  a  dusty  brown 
powder,  post  of  which  blows  away  by 
harvest  time.  The  stinking  smuts,  on  the 
contrary,  are  usually  not  detected  until 
harvest  time.  Only  the  grain  is  attacked, 
and  affected  heads  appear  nearly  normal. 
The  diseased  kernels  contain  a  brown,  foul-j 
smelling,  greasy  powder.  The  stinking] 
smuts  are  x'eadily  controlled  by  dipping 
the  seed  wheat  a  few  minutes  in  formal¬ 
dehyde  solution — one  pint  to  45  gallons 
of  water,  but  for  loose  smut  no  good  rem¬ 
edy  is  known.  With  loose  smut  the  bestj 
that  can  be  done-is  to  grow  varieties  least 
subject  to  smut,  and  avoid  using  seed 
from  smutty  fields.  Very  little  is  definite¬ 
ly  known  as  to  the  relative  susceptibility 
of  the  different  varieties.  Dawson’s 
Golden  Chaff  is  much  more  liable  to  smut 
than  Gold  Coin.  Fultz  and  Jones’  No.  6 
are  said  to  be  quite  resistant.  The  reason 
that  loose  smut  is  not  controlled  by  treat¬ 
ing  the  seed  with  chemicals  is  because  the 
fungus  is  inside  the  seed  wheat  kernels. 
Infection  occurs  at  flowering  time.  In¬ 
fected  kernels  appear  like  healthy  oms. 
but  have  the  fungus  inside,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  smut  plants  if  sown. 

F.  C.  STEWART. 


Controlling  the  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 

On  page  1071  C.  M.  D.  asks  for  a  meth¬ 
od  of  controlling  this  pest  which  attacks 
and  seriously  injures  most  kinds  of  vines 
when  small.  In  the  reply  various  reme¬ 
dies  are  suggested,  but  it  is  admitted  that 
none  is  thoroughly  efficient.  Watering 
the  plants  with  a  liquid  made  by  steeping 
a  10-cent  plug  of  tobacco  in  a  gallon  of 
water  and  adding  enough  soapsuds  to 
make  10  gallons  will  effectively  rid  a 
garden  of  the  pests.  To  secure  the  best 
results  the  application  should  be  made 
about  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  break 
through  the  ground.  Formerly  these  in¬ 
sects  were  excessively  numerous  in  this 
locality,  but.  for  some  reason  for  which  I 
offer  no  explanation,  they  have  din  i- 
peared.  I  have  not  seen  one  for  several 
years.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Controlling  Asparagus  Beetle 

I  see  on  page  1051  G.  L.  S..  Sheridan. 
N.  Y.,  asks  what  kind  of  sprav  to  uise  on 
asparagus  tops.  We  have  2%  acres  of 
asparagus,  and  for  the  past  four  years  we 
have  had  a  beetle  working  on  it.  One 
year  ago,  in  May,  1018,  we  put  one  of  our 
outdoor  brooders  on  one  side  of  the  as¬ 
paragus  with  about  40  small  chickens, 
and  they  surely  did  clean  off  the  beetle 
from  the  2 14  acres.  This  year  there  were 
some  on  the  patch  again,  so  we  put  out 
another  lot  of  small  chickens  and  they 
took  them  all.  One  year  ago  the  beetles 
were  so  bad  we  had  to  throw  lots  of  the 
“grass”  away,  and  the  remainder  was 
hard  to  sell  as  it  looked  bad  when  we 
put  it  on  the  market.  joiin  morris. 

Colorado. 


A  Mileage  Harvest 

FUDGE  tires  by  results.  On  the  strictest 
basis  of  mileage  measurement,  the  Ajax 
Road  King  tops  the  field. 

Chief  among  reasons  for  the  greater  mileage 
yield  of  the  Ajax  Road  King  is  that  special 
feature — Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength.  Shoul¬ 
ders  of  Strength  are  burly  buttresses  of  rubBer 
that  brace  and  reinforce  the  tread.  Their 
function  is  to  add  mileage — and  they  do,  for 
they  distribute  wear  evenly  over  the  road.  They 
put  more  rubber! where  it  should  be— -more 
tread  on  the  road. 

The  harvest  tells.  Try  Ajax  Road  King  tires. 
They  are  typical  of  the  better  inbuilt  value  that 
makes  Ajax  mileage  yield  so  great. 

Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  In  Writing  5000  Miles 
s  Write  for  the  free  book — Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

New  York 


Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Branches  In  Leading  Cities 


AJAX 


Dusting  for  Potato  Bugs 

I  am  told  th.it  hydrated  lime  is  used  on 
potato  vines  for  getting  rid  of  potato 
bugs.  Will  you  advise  me  if  this  is  so. 
and.  if  so,  how  it  is  applied,  and  in  about 
what  quantities?  w.  R. 

Attica,  N.  Y. 

Wo  have  known  lime,  plaster,  road 
dust,  flour  and  other  dry  substances  to  be 
dusted  on  the  vines.  They  do  not  kill 
the  beetles,  but  do  prevent  some  of  their 
work.  They  cannot  be  considered  a  sure 
remedy.  Either  some  poison  or  something 
to  kill  by  contact  should  be  mixed  with 
the  lime.  If  there  are  only  a  few  beetles 
the  lime  may  answer.  If  they  are  plenti¬ 
ful  it  will  not  keep  them  in  check. 


A  passenger  was  making  bis  first  trip 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  first  day  out 
he  was  in  the  throes  of  mat  dr  mer  when 
the  ship  surgeon  visited  him  in  his  state¬ 
room.  “What’s  the  matter?"  was  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  callous  query.  “O-o-oh !”  was  the 
only  response  as  the  passenger  rolled  over 
in  agony.  "Come,  get  up!”  derided  the 
surgeon  unfeelingly.  “The  ship’s  been 
submarined  and  will  sink  in  10  minutes.” 
"Ten  minutes?”  the  sick  man  protested 
feebly.  “Can’t  you  make  it  any  sooner?” 
— Melbourne  Australasian. 


BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  IDEAL  FERTILIZER  FOR  FALL  SEEDING 

ANALYSING 

i}6%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Every  farmer  knows  that  so  long  as  hecan  grow  Clover  he  can  grow  anything  else,  and 
that  where  clover  refuses  to  grow,  owing  to  acid  soil  conditions,  other  crops  must  steadily 
deteriorate. 

Barium- Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying  Phosphorus 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 

AND  INSURES  A  LUXURIANT  GROWTH  OF  CLOVER 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  LIME 

Bogin  now,  preparing  for  next  year's  crops,  by  planting  cover  crops  of  Clover  and  Rye  to 
be  turned  under  m  the  spring  with  Barium-Phosphate  and  just  enough  manure  to  supply  the 
necessary  bacteria.  * 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywliere  in  New  York.  New  Jersey  and  most  New 
England  points  at  the  following  prices: 

CARLOADS,  20  TONS  OR  MORE  $21.50  A  TON 

LESS  CARLOADS,  1  TON  OR  MORE  23.50  A  TON 

It  will  pay  yon  to  write  for  our  book, 

“BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  FOR  FALL  SEEDING” 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  u>rite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 
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DIG  YOUR  POTATOES 
THE  FARQUHAR  WAY 

A  Farquhar  Digger  will 
get  you  more  market¬ 
able  potatoes,  and 
besides  save  much 
labor.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong 
to  stand  the 
strain  of 
hard  con- 
tinuous 
usage. 

They  dig 

clean,  and  leave  the 


Elevator 
means  larger 
protits  for 
growers. 


potatoes  convenient  for  picking. 

The  No.  1  Elevator  shown  above  has  paid 
for  itself  in  one  season  for  some  users. 
Rigid  tongue  construction  holds  Digger 
steady  on  the  row  avoidingcutting.  Either 
Cross  Bottom  or  Angle  Bucket  Elevator 
to  suit  different  soils.  Larger  size  Ele¬ 
vator  Diggers  for  deep  planting  and  bad 
conditions.  Engine  drive,  if  desired. 

Our  Success  Jr.  is  the  peer  of  Plow  Dig- 
gers.  Price  so  low  with- 
_  /i  .in  reach  of 

Success  Jr./*  /■  the  smallest 

j  he  plow  that  II  ZM  1  frrn,vf>r 

pays  dividend s  I 

on  an  acre  II  /Jf  Gilt  Edge  for 
patch.  those  who  de¬ 

sire  a  more  elab¬ 
orate  Walking 
Digger. 


Large  illustrated  Dig¬ 
ger  Catalog  free  on 
request.  Every 
grower  owes  it  to 
himself  to  send  for 
this  booklet. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd..  Box  230,  York,  P«. 

Also  Engines  and  Boilers,  Tractors,  San-miUs, 
Threshers,  Cider  Presses,  Grain  Prills. 

Ask  for  literature. 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


"Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  eave  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  873 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place,  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO.. 

623-873  rite  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  Erst  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil¬ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil¬ 
ing  System  constantly 
Roods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre¬ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Casb  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  -sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
-  -r* 
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Practical 

Live  Stock  Books :] 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  ** 

- 

$2.50  .* 


B 

K 

I 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— Henry 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS- 

S  locking . 2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— Mayo  .  1.75 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 
Day  .......  L75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

Harper . .  1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING- Van  Slyke  .  1.75 
BUTTER  MAKING— Publow  .  .  .60 
MILK  TESTING— PubZoiu  and  Troy  .60 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Responsible  for  Preventable  Dis¬ 
eases. — The  State  Health  Department 
calls  attention  of  municipalities  and  pri¬ 
vate  companies  to  the  fact  that  they  may 
be  held  responsible  for  lives  lost  by  illness 
due  to  carelessness,  ignorance  or  inaction 
in  the  face  of  threatened  outbreaks  of 
preventable  diseases.  There  were  2.300 
jives  lost  in  the  State  last  year 'from  ty¬ 
phoid  and  diphtheria,  all  cases  being  pre¬ 
ventable.  Water  supplies  and  milk  are 
the  two  great  sources  of  these  diseases. 

Farmers  Pay  Debts. — The  Patriotic 
Farmers’  Fund  of  this  State  loaned  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  last  year  to  10.000  different 
farmers,  with  character  as  the  only  oollat- 
eral.  The  average  loan  was  about  ,$112. 
“We  did  not  lose  a  dollar  on  account  of 
crookedness  or  failure.  We  took  no  mort¬ 
gages.  nobody  was  squeezed.  One  or  two 
obligations  were  cancelled  because  of 
death,  and  now  the  affairs  are  wound  up 
with  no  loss,  placing  the  farmer  above 
every  other  class  as  a  debt  payer.”  This 
is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  farmers’ 
financial  soundness  and  honesty.  The 
fund,  which  originated  in  the  mind  of 
William  Church  ( Isborne,  was  such  a  suc¬ 
cess  that  bankers  and  business  men  are 
ready  to  extend  credit  to  the  farmer,  and 
it  will  be  continued. 

Farmers’  Meetings.- — The  Beekeepers’ 
Association  of  Oswego  County  had  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  apiaries  July  19,  with 
Prof.  George  Rea  to  demonstrate  bee  man¬ 
agement  and  give  talks  on  their  care.  On 
July  26  Lieutenant-Governor  Walker  will 
be  the  speaker  at  the  hop  growers’  picnic 
at  Sylvan  Beach. 

Wool  Notes. — A  19-year-old  girl  clip¬ 
ped  all  the  wool  of  the  largest  consign¬ 
ment  made  by  any  one  grower  of  Tioga 
County.  George  Barber  of  Newark  Val¬ 
ley  sold  378  lbs.,  all  of  which  was  sheared 
by  his  daughter.  The  wool  amounted  to 
but  16,000  lbs.,  when  23,000  lbs.  was  ex¬ 
pected.  The  dealers  went  among  the  fann¬ 
ers  at  the  last  moment  and  in  an  effort  to 
break  up  co-operative  selling  offered  prices 
better  than  had  been  bid  for  the  pooled 
wool.  Tompkins  County  growers  received 
an  average  of  10c  a  pound  more  than  for 
last  year's  wool,  and  wore  paid  upon  de¬ 
livery,  instead  of  consigning  it. 

Wins  Case  Against  Railroad. — After 
many  years  of  litigation  between  a  cab¬ 
bage  dealer  of  Ilomer  and  the  railroad 
company,  the  latter  appealing  each  time  a 
verdict  was  found  against  them,  until  the 
highest  court  was  reached,  the  dealer  wins 
the  case  against  the  railroad.  He  had 
sued  to  recover  damages  on  a  car  of  frozen 
cabbage. 

Boards  Raise  Cheese  Price. — The 
Gouverneur  and  Watertown  Dairy  Boards 
raised  the  price  of  cheese  %  of  a  cent  this 
week,  setting  31c  as  the  basic  price.  The 
former  board  sold  4.061  boxes,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  7,525.  The  demand  for  cheese  is  now 
good. 

Wheat  Fields  Scored. — Prof.  John 
Barron  of  the  State  College  has  scored  20 
wheat  fields  in  Cayuga  County  in  the 
wheat  growing  contest  staged  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  of  the  county.  Farmers  are  cut¬ 
ting  one  of  the  heaviest  wheat  crops  in  the 
history  of  the  county. 

Broadening  .Scope  of  Activities. — 
The  directorship  of  the  Onondaga  County 
Co-operative  Milk  Association  has  been 
enlarged  from  nine  to  15.  and  the  amount 
of  indebtedness  they  may  incur  has  been 
raised  from  $50,000  to  $500,000.  They 
find  the  scope  of  their  activities  fast 
widening.  There  is  now  a  membership  of 
400.  each  pledged  to  contribute  security 
of  $300  each,  guaranteeing  a  working  fund 
of  $120,000.  21.  G.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Six  men  were  killed  in 
a  gas  explosion  at  the  mine  of  the  Taze¬ 
well  Creek  Coal  Company,  Kimball,  W. 
Ya.,  July  18.  More  than  100  men  were 
working  in  the  mine  at  (he  time.  The 
cause  of  the  explosion  is  unknown. 

Six  persons  were  burned  to  death  in  a 
fire  that  destroyed  the  home  of  Lee  Hur- 
teau,  at!  Massena.  N.  Y.,  July  19.  The 
dead  are:  Mrs.  Lee  Ilurteau  and  two 
children ;  Mrs.  Ernest  Ainell,  of  Corn¬ 
wall.  Ont..  a  sister  of  Mr.  Ilurteau,  and 
her  two  children. 

A  cloudburst  which  swept  Belmont  and 
other  Eastern  Ohio  counties  July  19 
drowned  nine  persons  near  St.  Clairsville 
and  flooded  the  power  plant  of  the  Webb 
mine,  belonging  to  the  Cambria  Coal  Co. 

Referendums  on  file  against  ratification 
of  the  Federal  constitutional  amendment 
and  the  act  for  (he  enforcement  of  pro¬ 
hibition  in  California  are  sufficient  to 
hold  up  the  laws  until  the  1920  general 
election,  the  Secretary  of  State  an¬ 
nounced  July  21. 

Washington  was  the  scene  of  wide¬ 
spread  mob  violence  and  race  riots.  July 

21-23.  As  a  result  of  scattered  affrays 
throughout  the  city,  down  town  and  in 
residence  districts,  six  persons  are  dead, 
several  are  seriously  injured  and  at  least 
200  more  injured  to  some  degree.  Mili¬ 
tary  guards  and  machine  guns  were  used 
to  restore  quiet. 

After  cruising  back  and  forth  across 
Chicago’s  loop  district  for  hours,  a  dirig¬ 
ible  balloon  bearing  five  persons  exploded, 
July  21.  The  blazing  wreckage  crashed 
through  the  skylight  of  the  Illinois  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  in  tin*  center  of  the 
financial  district.  It  resulted  in  13 
deaths  and  the  injury  of  28  others,  and 
wrecked  the  interior  of  the  Illinois  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank.  Three  of  the  dead 


were  passengers  on  the  balloon,  the  others 
employees  of  the  bank.  Charges  that 
several  devices  used  on  the  giant  blimp 
were  practically  untried  and  were  used 
for  the  first  time  on  this  type  of  aircraft 
will  he  made  the  subject  of  rigid  inquiry 
by  officials. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Eastern 
Massachusetts  Society  of  Beekeepers  hold 
their  thirteenth  annual  field  day  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  O'Mal¬ 
ley.  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.,  July  26. 

Twenty-four  California  wine  grape 
growers  filed  affidavits  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  San  Francisco, 
July  16,  iii  an  action  to  enjoin  the 
United  States  District  Attorney  from  en¬ 
forcing  war-lime  prohibition,  asserting 
that  banks,  including  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  have  refused  to  loan  them  money 
on  wine  lands.  The  growers  declare  some 
of  them  are.  facing  starvation,  that  the 
value  of  their  lands  has  depreciated  and 
that  war-time  prohibition  threatens  a 
state  of  anarchy. 

While  retail  dealers  throughout  (he 
country  are  advr  ing  consumers  that  they 
have  difficulty  in  obtaining  normal  stocks 
of  sugar  the  Government  has  forecast  a 
domestic  crop  Car  above  the  average  for 
the  last  six  years.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  an  estimate  based  on  July 
1  crop  conditions  and  announced  July  20, 
predicts  a  crop  of  2 .21  < >,000.000  pounds. 
Such  production  would  ho  1I7.0O0.000 
pounds  more  than  the  average  of  (lie  pre¬ 
ceding  six  years,  during  which  (1m  total 
of  the  two  crops  of  boot  and  cane  sugar 
has  slightly  exceeded  2.000.000.00  )  pounds 
every  year  except  in  3914-15.  The  beet 
sugar  forecast  this  year  is  higher  (lmn  the 
record  crop  of  1935-36  by  nearly  75  000 
tons,  but  the  cane  sugar  crop  of  this  year 
is  almost  300.000  tons  below  the  average 
of  the  six  years.  The  sugar  beet  acreage 
this  year  is  a  record  one.  In  recent  years 
the  cane  sugar  crop  has  been  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  cane  and  beet  sn-nr 
produced  in  the  United  States,  but  this 
year  the  prospect  is  that  it  will  be  only 
about  one-seventh.  Smaller  acreage  and 
a  wet.  cool  Spring  are  the  causes  of  the 
smaller  crop.  Michigan.  Colorado  and 
l':ah  show  big  increases  in  beet  sugar 
prospects.  Forecasts  show  Michigan’s 
crop  as  1.159.000  tons,  an  increase  of 
257.000  tons:  Colorado’s  2.024. 000  tons, 
increase  5.80.000.  and  Utah's,  1.208.000 
tons,  increase  205.000  tons. 

The  Agricultural  Relief  of  Allies  Com¬ 
mittee  is  arranging  for  gifts  of  British 
sheep  to  French  and  Belgian  farmers  who 
are  returning  to  the  devastated  areas.  The 
Department  of  the  Somme  has  undertaken 
to  place  a  flock  of  British  sheep  at  the 
departmental  farm  near  Bovos  and  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  portion  of  (ho  progeny  to  sheep 
farmers  as  (hoy  return  to  their  holdings 
on  the  Somme;  while  the  Belgian  Minis¬ 
try  of  Agriculture  is  prepared  to  make 
arrangements  in  order  that  the  committee 
njav  assist  the  stricken  farmers  in  the 
Yser  Valley. 

New  Jersey  poultry  men  will  make  an 
auto  tour  through  Connecticut  during  the 
first  week  in  August.  The  start  will  be 
made  from  New  Brunswick  at  30  o’clock 
on  August  2.  The  cars  will  pass  through 
New  York  City  and  on  through  Con¬ 
necticut.  reaching  Storrs  in  time  to  at¬ 
tend  Che  Connecticut  Poultry  Growers’ 
meeting,  August  4.  5.  6.  A  good  route 
has  been  selected,  and  as  those  feathered 
Jersey  men  run  through  the  country  they 
will  scratch  up  much  information  and  ad¬ 
vertise  the  State. 

The  annual  Summer  outing  which  the 
Now  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  enjoyed  each  August  for  several 
years  has  been  adopted  as  the  policy  of 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  The  executive  committee  decided 
to  make  an  automobile  trip  of  two  days, 
August  6  and  7.  through  Niagara  County, 
New  York,  and  the  fruit  section  of  On¬ 
tario.  Canada,  starting  from  Medina.  Or¬ 
leans  County. 

Special  exhibits  of  live  stock  and  farm 
machinery  will  he  features  of  the  Erie, 
Pa  .  exposition.  August  18-23. 

WASHINGTON.— The  Bureau  of  Im¬ 
migration  has  3.600  aliens  awaiting  de¬ 
portation.  Anthony  CaminctCi.  Commis¬ 
sioner-General  of  Immigration,  informed 
the  House  Immigration  Committee  July 
17.  These  persons,  all  of  whom  have  been 
declared  undesirable  by  the  regular  Gov¬ 
ernment  procedure,  will  be  sent  back  to 
their  native  countries  as  soon  as  shipping 
space  is  available,  the  Commissioner-Gen¬ 
eral  said.  This  number  is  in  addition  to 
the  500  undesirable  enemy  aliens  now  in¬ 
terned  whom  (lie  Department  of  Justice 
wishes  to  deport,  but  whom  Mr.  Caminetti 
recommended  that  his  bureau  should  de¬ 
port. 

Amended  to  provide  $14,000,000  instead 
of  $6,000,000  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
wounded  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  the 
sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  President,  was  passed  July 
17  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 
The  original  measure  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  on  the  ground  that  the  $6,000.-, 
000  was  insufficient  to  care  propei’ly  for 
the  country’s  wounded  men.  To  meet  his 
objection,  the  House  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  increased  the  $32,000,000.  Demo¬ 
crats  insisted  on  a  larger  sum  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  Buchanan  of  Texas.  Demo¬ 
crat,  moved  to  recommit  the  bill  with  in¬ 
structions  to  increase  the  amount  to  $18,- 
000.000. 

'I’li*'  House  July  22  passed  the  national 
prohibition  act  providing  drastic  laws  for 
the  enforcement  of  war-time  and  constitu¬ 
tional  prohibition.  The  final  vote  was 
287  to  300.  the  largest  dry  majority  in  the 
history  of  the  House. 


August  2,  1010 

Coming  Farmers'  Meetings 

Farmers’  Week,  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  Amherst,  July  28-Aug.  2. 

Boston  Market  Gardeners’  Association, 
animal  meeting.  Amherst,  Aug.  3-2. 

Connecticut  Poultrymen’s  Association, 
field  meeting.  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College.  Storrs.  Aug.  4-5-6. 

Summer  outing,  New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  starting  from  Medina, 
Aug.  6-7. 

Summer  meeting  of  Connecticut  Swine 
Growers’  Association,  Inc..  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Aug.  6-7. 

Exposition,  Erie,  Pa..  Aug.  18-23. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Horticulturists,  Detroit,  Mich.. 
Aug.  39-21. 

Annual  farmers’  pirnic  of  Cayuga 
County.  Hamilton's  Grove,  Weedsnort 
N.  Y„  Aug.  21. 

Annual  field  day.  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel 
Farm,  Aug.  22. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  O.,  Aug. 

25_o;)  ’  ’  ” 

Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  annual 
convention,  Detroit.  Mich.,  Sept.  9-13. 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Burgettstown,  Pa., 
Sept.  30- Oct.  3-12. 

Now  England  Fruit  Show,  State 
Armory.  Hartford.  Conn.,  Friday,  Nov. 
14,  to  Tuesday,  Nov.  IS. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix, 
Deo.  3-8. 

_  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  Citv, 
Dec.  3-3. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and 
Ohio  Apple  Show.  Terminal  Auditorium, 
Toledo,  ().,  Dec.  4-32. 


The  fifty-third  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange  will  be  held  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mieh..  beginning  Nov.  12.  All 
officers  arc  to  be  elected  and  much 
nationally  important  business  will  come 
before  the  meeting,  which  may  continue 
for  two  weeks. 


.  The  New  York  Potato  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  fourth  annual  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting  at  Fulton.  Oswego  Co.,  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  9.  Fulton  is  centrally 
located  and  the  “going  is  good”  for  cars 
and  railroads.  There  ought  to  he  a  big  gath¬ 
ering — as  there  was  recently  at  Ilolmdel. 
N.  J.  There  will  be  good  speakers  and 
clear  discussions  about  potato  diseases 
and  pests,  as  well  as  the  seed  problem. 
Boost  the  New  York  potato. 


New  York  Fairs.  1919 

Aug. 

12-17 — Madison  Co.,  De  Ruyter. 

32- 36 — Orange  Co..  Middletown. 

33- 16 — Livingston  Co..  Caledonia. 

18- 22— Cortland  Co..  Cortland. 

39-21 — Green  Co.,  Cairo. 

39-22 — Oswego  Co..  Sandy  Creek. 

39-22 — St.  Lawrence  Co.!  Gouverneur. 
39-22— Ulster  Co.,  Fllenville. 

39-22 — Warren  Co.,  Warrensburg. 

39-22 — Washington  Co..  Cambridge. 

19- 22 — Wyoming  Co..  Warsaw. 

25- 29 — Saratoga  Co.;  Ballston  Spa. 

26- 29 — Chenango  Co..  Norwich. 

26-29 — Lewis  Co..  Lowville. 

26-29 — <  Mieida  Co.,  Rome. 

26-29 — St.  Lawrence  Co..  Canton. 

26-29 — Steuben  Co.,  ITornell. 

26-29 — Sullivan  Co..  Monticello. 

26-29 — Tompkins  Co..  Trumansburg. 

26- 29 — Washington  Co..  Hudson  Falls. 

27- 30 — Monroe  Co.,  Brockport. 

28- 30— AVayne  Co.,  Newark. 

Sept. 

1-  3 — Otsego  Co..  Coonorstown. 

1-  4 — Columbia  Co..  Chatham. 

3-  4 — Montgomery  Co..  Fonda. 

3-  4 — Rensselaer  Co.,  Troy. 

1-  .5 — Oattaragus  Co..  Little  Valley. 

1-  5 — Oswego  Co..  Fulton. 

1-  6-— Monroe  Co..  Rochester. 

2-  5 — Broome  Co  .  Whitney  Point. 

2-  5 — Delaware  Co..  Walton. 

2-  5 — Essex  Co.,  Westport. 

2-  5 — Oneida  Co..  Boonville. 

2-  5 — Steuben  Co..  Tronpsburg. 

3-  C — Orleans  Co..  Albion. 

3-  6 — Yates  Co.,  Penn  Van. 

S-32 — Clinton  Co.,  Plattsburg. 

8- 13 — State  Fair.  Syracuse. 

9- 31 — Livingston  Co..  Avon. 

9-12 — Allegany  Co.,  Cuba. 

9-12 — Chenango  Co.,  Afton. 

9-12 — Delaware  Co.,  Delhi. 

9-12 — Jefferson  Co.,  Cape  Vincent. 

9-12 — Rensselaer  Co..  Nassau. 

9-12 — St.  Lawrence  Co.,  Ogdensburg. 
9-12 — -Tioga  Co..  Oswego. 

9-13 — Chautauqua  Co.,  Dunkirk-Fre- 
donia. 

10-12 — Ontario  Co..  Naples. 

15-39 — Otsego  Co.,  Oneonta. 

15- 20 — Madison  Co.,  Brookfield. 

36-38 — Dutchess  Co.,  Poughkeepsie. 

36-39 — Albany  Co.,  Altamont. 

16- 19 — Allegany  Co.,  Angelica. 

36-19 — Franklin  Co..  Malone. 

16-39— Suffolk  Co..  Riverhead. 

36-39 — Tompkins  Co..  Ithaca. 

18-20 — Ontario  Co..  Canandaigua. 

38-20 — Wayne  Co.,  Lyons. 

22-25 — Otsego  Co.,  Richfield  Springs. 

22- 26— Schoharie  Co.,  Cobleskill. 

23- 25 — St.  Lawrence  Co.,  Potsdam. 

23-25 — Seneca  Co.,  Waterloo. 

23-26 — Schulyer  Co.,  Watkins. 

23-26 — Steuben  Co.,  Bath. 

23-27 — Erie  Co.,  Hamburg. 

23-27 — Nassau  Co..  Mineola. 

25-27 — Oneida  Co.,  Vernon. 

25-27 — Wayne  Co.,  Pal.vmyra. 

Sept.  30-Oot  3 — Otsego  Co..  Morris. 

Sept.  30-Oct.  3 — Chemung  Co.,  Elmira 
Oct 

1-  3 — Livingston  Co.,  Hemlock. 

8-10 — Yates  Co.,  Dundee. 
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TANK- TYPE  TRACTOR 

(Formerly  known  as  the  “Cleveland”  Tractor) 


ROLLIN  H.  WHITE,  the  well-known  automotive 
-  engineer,  designed  the  Cletrac  Tan  k-Type 
Tractor  to  do  most  of  the  work  formerly  done  by 
horses  and  mules — to  do  it  better ,  quicks  cheaper — 
and  to  do  it  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

A  million  American  farmers  can  profitably  use  such 
a  tractor. 

It  does  far  more  than  merely  plow.  That  is  only 
the  beginning  of  its  usefulness.  It  goes  right  through 
with  the  entire  preparation  of  the  seed  bed — from 
plowing  to  seeding.  And  in  addition  it  reaps,  binds, 
threshes,  hauls,  cuts  ensilage,  fills  silos,  saws  wood, 
digs  potatoes  and  does  many  of  the  numerous  other 
chores  always  necessary  about  the  farm. 

The  Cletrac  stands  on  two  long  “feet'*  each  50 
inches  long  by  6  inches  wide.  And  because  of  this 
immense  “foot”  surface  it  is  kept  on  top  of  the  soil  by 
the  same  principle  that  enables  a  man  to  walk  on 
snow  shoes.  This  distinctive  construction  enables  the 
Cletrac  to  work  efficiently  on  wet  or  sandy  soil.  It 
permits  it  to  go  over  the  seed  bed  without  sinking  in 
— and  without  leaving  two  tracks  of  packed  down 
soil  behind  it.  The  same  principle  that  made  the 
“tanks”  so  successful  in  the  mud  of  Flanders  gives  the 
Cletrac  the  ability  to  work  practically  anywlxere. 

The  Cletrac  is  only  96  inches  long,  52  inches  high 
and  50  inches  wide — enabling  it  to  work  up  close  to 
trees  and  fences  and  making  it  ideal  for  orchard  use. 

But  in  spite  of  its  small  size  and  compact  construc¬ 
tion  the  Cletrac  is  extremely  powerful  and  will  do  the 


work  of  six  horses  or  mules — and  has  a  speed  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  greater  than  the  average 
tractor. '  And  it  will  work^on  side  hills  and  grades 
where  most  tractors  fail. 

The  Cletrac  operates  on  gasoline,  distillate 
or  kerosene,  but  is  specially  designed  to  use 
kerosene  or  distillate. 

Service  is  a  vital  thing  to  consider  in  the  purchase 
of  a  tractor.  If  small  replacements  or  repairs  are 
needed  you  usually  need  them  in  a  hurry — and  you’ll 
find  every  Cletrac  dealer  well  equipped  to  give  you 
prompt ,  efficient  service.  Back  of  the  dealer  stands 
The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company — big,  substantial, 
and  permanent — assuring  you  that  your  interests  will 
always  be  taken  care  of  no  matter  In  what  part  of  the 
country  you  are  located. 

In  spite  of  steadily  increasing  production  facilities 
we  are  having  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  orders. 
Early  ordering  is  therefore  important.  Such  tremen¬ 
dous  possibilities  are  open  to  Cletrac  owners  for  making 
greater  profits  because  of  larger  and  better  crops — - 
because  of  the  ability  to  work  the  soil  at  any  time 
desired,  in  spite  of  horse-killing  heat — because  of  the 
year  round  utility  of  the  Cletrac,  that  you  are  losing 
money  every  day  you  are  without  a  Cletrac. 

We  have  an  interesting  and  instructive 
thirty-two  page  book  entitled  “Selecting 
Your  Tractor'*  that  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request.  It  goes  into  your  problems 
— and  solves  them .  Send  for  it  today. 


^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19009  Euclid  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  largest  producers  of  Tank -  Type  Tractors  in  the  world 

More  Kindis  of  Work 
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Saves  all 


your 

Grain 

ana  Corn 


Keeps  if 
clean 
and 

Dry 


,  SATISFACTION 

Cl  i  i  if  iP 


EVERY  bushel  of  corn  and  grain 
saved  from  waste  is  extra  profit 


'2gF=^'- 

STEEL  CORN  CRIBS 
AND  GRAIN  BINS 


in  3Tour  pocket.  You  may  toil 
to  raise  a  bumper  crop,  and  then, 
through  improper  storage,  lose  a  large 

part  of  it. 

SECURO  Steel  Corn  Cribs  and  Grain 
Bins  will  prevent  this  loss.  Neither  hre,  rats, 
mice,  birds,  insects,  dampness  or  thieves  can  harm  grain  stored  in  a 
SECURO  Crib. 

Sure  Protection  From  Fire 

SECURO  Cribs  ar.d  Bins  are  practically  indestructible.  Built  entirely  of 
heavily  galvanized  corrugated  iron,  rust  proof.  They  are  easily  erected,  need  no 
repairs,  and  are  just  as  cheap  as  wooden  constructions.  A  patented  system  of  ven¬ 
tilation  acts  as  suction  and  draws  fresh  through  the  grain,  keeping  it  dry  and  free 
from  mould.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CA  TALOGUE  describing  SECURO 
Com  Crib*  and  Grain  Bins.  /  AGENTS  WANTED  > 

FARM  COT  TIPMfTlMT  CO  /  W«  want  live  ar<-nt«  to  «ell  our  line  of 
*  /AiVIVI  CiV^wir  IrlLil*  1  CO.  I  guaranteed  farm  equipment.  Liberal  com- 

906  Keyset  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  \ ' 


mission*  and  active  co-operation  eiven. 
WRITE  for  particulars 


With  labor  so  scarce 
and  unskilled,  you 
need  a  seed  drill  that 
is  simple  to  handle. 
Buy  a  CROWN  Drill. 
,  _  Simply  move  the  pointer, 

lo  the  amount  you  wish  to  «ow  and  drive  ahead. 
The  CROWN  y>ws  the  right  amount  and  at 
the  right  depth — Its  force  feed  is  accurate.  The 
fertilizer  feed  even  handles  damp  goods  successfully. 
Write  today  for  1919  Catalog. 

We  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer 
Sowers.  Traction  Sprayers 
and  Wheelbarrow  Grass 
Seeder? 

Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  Street 
PHELPS.  N.Y. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . .  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St-,  New  York 


A  FAST  CUTTER 

For 
Light 
Power 

This  Gale-Baldwin  re¬ 
quires  about  half  the 
power  demanded  by 
other  cutters  of  similar 
size.  It  has  a  revolving: 
self-feed  table — is  a  strong,  positive  feeder, 
and  cuts  more  ensilage  per  hour  than  any 
machine  operated  with  same  amount  of 
power. 

£,'L. 

ENSILAGE-CUTTER 

Also  makers  of  a  large  line  of  ROTARY 
HAND  and  LEVER  FEED  CUTTERS. 
CORN  SHELTERS.  VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS  and  POTATO  DIGGERS  for 
Fall  Use. 

A  Catalog  showing  the  full  line  mailed 
free  on  application. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 

Box  No.  75,  Chicopee  F'alls,  Mass. 


Golvanized —  JL  Roofing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  safety  and  service  of  reliable  metal  roofing. 

Apollo-Keybtone  Galvanized  Sheets  insure  you  satisfaction  from 
all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work,  includingCulverts,Tanks,  Plumes,  Spout¬ 
ing,  Gutters,  etc.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Keystone  Copper 
Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
added  below  regular  brands.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings'*  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


- 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  to  give  readers  a  ohance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Soldiers  and  Farms 

T  understand  the  State  of  New  York 
has  a  book  of  “Farms  for  Sale,”  which  is 
sent  to  prospective  buyers.  I  beg  you  to 
get  and  send  me  a  copy.  I  expert  a  dis¬ 
charge  in  August,  and  want  a  big  general 
farm.  Have,  well,  better  than  $7,000 
rash  to  start  with.  Won't  you  please 
help  some  one  take  it  away  from  me?  I 
was  in  New  York  State  looking  for  land 
two  years  ago,  but  did  not  find  what  I 
want.  I  have  three  boys,  and  want  land 
that  will  permit  use  of  tractor;  want 
some  purebred  Holstein  rows,  some  sheep 
and  hogs.  Must,  he  a  good  home  with 
conveniences,  high  school,  etc.,  close.  I 
am  45  years  of  age.  I.  e.  i. 

Georgia. 

This  is  the  way  some  of  the  soldiers 
talk,  though  most  of  them  do  not  have 
much  capital.  The  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  at  Albany,  X.  Y..  has  a 
bureau  to  handle  such  cases.  We  have 
asked  them  to  send  their  pamphlet  on 
unoccupied  farms.  New  Jersey  also  has 
a  Land  Development  Bureau  at  Trenton. 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  find  a  suitable 
place  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  As 
for  helping  someone  to  take  your  money 
away,  you  can  find  plenty  without  any 
help  from  us.  Our  help  will  come  in 
seeing  that  you  get  an  equivalent  for  it. 
Our  opinion  is  that  the  upper  Atlantic 
slope  offers  today  the  best,  opportunity 
for  farming  that  you  can  find  in  the 
country — if  you  will  go  after  it.  right.  It 
will  require  some  capital  to  start  right, 
but  the  soil  and  the  markets  are  surely 
waiting  for  success  and  the  man. 


The  Hired  Man's  Food 

There  was  a  recent  letter  from  a  hired 
man  complaining  of  the  food  and  treat¬ 
ment  given  him  in  a  farm  family.  My 
experience  is  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
this.  It  is  true  that  some  farmers  are 
close  and  inconsiderate  of  the  hired  man. 
but  on  tin'  other  hand,  some  hired  men 
would  he  far  from  angels  even  if  you 
fitted  them  out  with  a  full  pair  of  wings. 
I  have  known  such  men  to  find  fault 
with  good  food  and  reasonable  accommo¬ 
dations.  As  for  having  the  same  food 
that  the  family  has.  if  a  farmer  is  wise 
he  will  treat  the  hired  man  fairly  and 
cut  his  meat  from  the  same  piece  which 
serves  the  others,  but  I  cannot,  think  of 
any  law  which  will  prevent  a  farmer 
from  giving  his  family  the  food  they 
want — provided  the  hired  man  has  enough 
first.  When  I  worked  out  I  was  well 
fed.  and  found  no  fault  when  the  children 
and  the  women  had  a  few  extra  dainties. 

FARMER. 


Good  Work  in  Education 

I  enclose  a  letter  which  I  recently  sent 
to  T.eslie's.  They  printed  an  editorial  in 
which  the  following  appeared.  So  I  took 
a  hand  in  the  discussion,  for  while  I  am 
not  a  farmer,  he  has  my  sympathy: 

“Farmers  have  had  a  taste  of  Govern¬ 
ment  price  fixing,  and  they  like  it.  There 
can  ho  no  doubt  they  will  ask  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  fix  a  high  price  for  wheat,  and 
if  this  is  conceded,  high  prices  will  he  de¬ 
manded  for  everything  else  produced  on 
the  farm,  from  corn  to  cotton.  When  an 
abnormal  price  is  fixed  for  a  basic  com¬ 
modity  like  wheat,  it  is  an  excuse  for  in¬ 
flated  prices  on  everything.  People  are 
getting  tired  of  this  sort  of  paternalism.” 

I  wrote  as  follows : 

“After  reading  your  short  editorial  on 
bread  in  last  issue.  I  see  that  you  are  not 
very  well  posted  on  what  the  farmers  like. 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  clip¬ 
ping  from  editorial  page  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  issue  May  24 ;  this  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  farmers’  desire  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood.  I  suggest  that  the  writer  of 
above-mentioned  editorial  read  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  one  year  and  he 
will  then  be  better  posted  on  such  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  enjoy 
Leslie'*.”  t.  l.  showers. 

Virginia. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  is  good  work,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  our  people  seem  to  be  doing  it. 
Such  correspondence  helps  all  of  us.  The 
farmers  did  not  ask  for  price  fixing  and 
did  not  want  it.  They  would  have  been 
better  off  without  it.  On  the  strength  of 
the  Government's  urgent  request  and 
promise  they  raised  this  year's  crop  of 
wheat.  Now  they  expect  the  Government 
to  live  up  to  its  agreement. 


Experience  with  the  Federal  Land  Bank 

I  have  iust  been  reading  the  article 
about  the  Land  Bank  Ixian  Association, 
and  would  like  to  give  you  my  experience, 
which  might  show  another  side  to  the 
defects  of  this  law.  I  am  owner  of  a 
piece  of  land  of  about  15  acres  in  Somer¬ 
set  Co.,  N.  J.,  which  I  bought  about 
eight  years  ago,  and  which  was  wood¬ 
land.  I  have  cleared  off  about  four  acres, 
and  have  planted  fruit  of  various  kinds, 
including  apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes, 
cherries  and  small  fruits.  The  grapes 
and  peaches  are  now  bearing,  also  all  the 
small  fruits.  I  have  also  put  up  a  small 
building,  costing  about  .>100,  used  at 
times  during  the  Summer.  I  have  in  all 
spent  about  $800  in  improving  the  place, 
besides  the  purchase  price,  which  of 
course  was  quite  cheap.  We  do  not  live 
on  the  place,  but  I  am  engaged  in  farm¬ 


ing  on  rented  land  near  Newark,  tN.  J.. 
where  we  live.  This  place  is  about  six 
miles  from  Plainfield,  and  20  miles  from 
Newark,  my  object  being  to  develop  this 
place  as  a  fruit  farm  while  doing  my 
other  work.  In  January,  1918,  I  applied 
to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Association 
in  Somerville,  N.  J..  which  is  the  nearest 
association,  for  a  k>an  of  $400.  in  order 
to  get  a  well  and  some  other  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  place,  and  to  do  some  more 
clearing.  Some  time  in  April  or  May 
the  local  committee  looked  the  place  over 
and  gave  a  favorable  report,  and  finally 
about  August  the  Federal  appraiser,  or 
whoever  it  is  attends  to  that  part,  was 
up  there  and  looked  it  over.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  I  received  a  final  communication  from 
the  secretary  of  the  local  committee  that 
although  both  reports  were  favorable,  and 
they  realized  I  had  done  a  lot  of  work 
on  the  place,  and  brought  a  wild  piece  of 
land  under  cultivation,  which  is  a  rare 
thing  in  New  Jersey,  because  I  did  not 
live  on  the  premises  I  was  not  entitled 
to  a  loan  from  this  source,  according  to 
the  law  governing  this  act.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  had  waited  six  months  to  hear  this 
verdict,  and  had  paid  $5  for  the  investi¬ 
gation. 

New  Jersey.  t.  a.  toriassox. 


Price  of  Farm  Labor 

In  his  article  on  the  Farmer’s  Eight- 
hour  Day.  published  on  page  1065,  R.  G. 
Kirby  complains  of  the  price  of  $P>  per 
day  which  is  now  charged  by  the  farm 
laborers.  Nor  is  lie  alone.  There  is 
scarcely  a  writer  on  economics  who  does 
not  regard  this  as  an  excessive  price  for 
the  unskilled  labor  commonly  employed 
at  general  farm  work.  And  at  first 
thought  it  seems  to  bo  such.  Yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  price  of  farm  labor 
was  never  so  low.  relatively,  as  at  present. 
Nor  was  the  farmer  ever  so  well  able  t<> 
hire  his  labor  as  in  the  present  reign  of 
high  prices. 

Looking  backward  for  a  generation  we 
find  that  25  years  ago  the  established 
price  of  farm  labor  was  but  $1  a  day. 
That  was  a  low  rate  compared  with  the 
present  rate  of  $2.  Yet.  at  that  time,  a 
man  might  work  one  day  and  receive  $1. 
or  lie  might,  in  lieu  thereof,  carry  home 
to  his  family  the  following  articles,  at 
the  following  prices,  all  the  product  of 
the  farm  upon  which  he  was  employed : 
One  bushel  of  potatoes  at  40c,  one  pound 
of  butter  at  16c.  one  dozen  eggs  at  12c. 
one  pound  of  salt  pork  at  8c.  one  pound 
of  lard  at  8c,  one  pint,  of  dry  beans  at 
4c.  one  quart  of  milk  at  4c,  and  by  the 
way  of  luxury,  one  pound  of  maple  sugar 
at  Sc.  making  81  in  all.  or  the  equivalent 
of  one  day’s  work.  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about,  for  I  was  a  farm  laborer 
at  that  time,  and  the  above  figures  are 
taken  from  the  accounts  that  I  kept  with 
the  various  farmers  for  whom  I  worked. 
Now.  with  farm  labor  at  the  so-called 
excessive  price,  and  the  price  of  farm 
produce  at  its  present  level,  how  far  will 
the  money  that  the  farm  laborer  receives 
for  a  day's  work  go  towards  purchasing 
the  above  named  articles? 

Take  another  illustration :  At  that 
time  the  price  paid  for  chopping  wood 
was  uniformly  $1  a  cord.  And  the  price 
of  the  wood,  when  cut.  was  closely  around 
$.2  a  cord.  So  that  a  man  might  chop 
three  cords  of  wood  and  receive  one  cord 
in  payment  for  his  labor.  People  talk 
about  chopping  three  and  four  and  even 
five  cords  of  wood  in  a  day,  but.  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  a  pretty  good  man 
who  can  average  one  cord  for  a  day’s 
work.  Last  Winter  the  price  paid  for 
chopping  wood  was  $2  a  cord,  and  the 
price  of  the  wood  whim  cut  was  $10  or 
more.  So  that,  even  at  the  advanced 
price  for  chopping,  a  man  was  required 
to  cut  five  cords  instead  of  three  in  order 
to  pay  for  one  cord  of  wood  for  himself. 
I  remember  that  farmers  complained  then, 
as  now.  that  the  hired  men  were  getting 
the  lion’s  share,  and  that  the  owners 
were  operating  their  farms  at  a  positive 
loss.  Yet  men  went  in  debt  for  their 
farms  even  at  that  date  and  under  those 
conditions,  and  made  their  payments 
when  due  and  paid  for  their  *  farms 
promptly  on  time.  c.  0.  oumsbee. 


The  Local  Lightv'ig  Rod  Agent 

1  note  on  page  1009  is  an  article  re- 
ferring  to  the  protection  of  lightning  rods, 
in  which  you  advise  the  farmer  to  avoid 
lightning  rod  agents;  that  a  rodded  build¬ 
ing  may  be  damaged  by  lightning,  and 
that  there  are  concerns  that  will  direct 
the  farmer  how  to  install  rods  on  his  own 
buildings.  About  eight  years  ago  my 
father-in-law  had  a  system  of  lightning 
protection  installed  on  his  buildings  by  an 
authorized  agent.  I  have  since  made  a 
very  thorough  study  of  the  protection  of 
lightning  rods  and  their  proper  installa¬ 
tion.  and  I  do  not  believe  any  concern  can 
direct  the  farmer  by  mail  how  to  rod  his 
buildings  properly.  It  is  from  just  such 
work  that  we  get  damage  to  rodded  build¬ 
ings.  Good  grounds  are  very  essential, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  other  things 
that  enter  into  the  question  of  properly 
rodd ing  a  building.  I  think  this  article 
an  injustice  to  the  local  agent,  who  is 
trying  to  do  an  honest,  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness.  f.  F.  S. 

Connecticut. 
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More 

Power 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 


How  you  can  get  more  power,  de¬ 
crease  carbon  and  save  gas  in  your 
automobile  tractor,  truck  or,  en¬ 
gine,  clearly  explained  in  our  free 
booklet,  "To  Have  and  to  Hold 
Power."  Write  for  it — it  will  help 
you  know  piston  rings.  up 

McQuay-Norris  ManufacturingCo. 
2878  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Make  aT ractor  of  Your  Car 


Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  Ford  and  other  cars. 


Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.,  Box  48  C  Quincy,  HI, 


HARVESTER K“S*5S: 

ting  Corn,  Cane  and  KaitirCorn. 
Cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on 
harvester.  Man  and  horse  cuts 
and  shocks  equal  to  a  Corn  Bind¬ 
er.  Sold  In  every  state.  Price  only  525  with  fodder  binder. 
The  only  self  gathering  corn  harvester  on  tho  market, 
that  is  giving  universal  satisfaction. — Dexter  L.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Sandy  Creelc,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “3  years  ago  I  pur¬ 
chased  your  Corn  Harvester.  Would  not  take  t  times  the 
price  of  the  machine  if  I  could  not  got  another  one.” 
■Clarence  F.  Huggins,  Speormore,  Okla.  “Works  6  times 
better  than  I  expected.  Saved  $49  in  labor  this  fall.”  Roy 
Apple,  FarmersviJle,  Ohio:  “I  have  used  a  corn  shocker, 
corn  hinder  and  2  rowed  machines,  hut  your  machine 
beats  them  all  and  takes  less  twine  of  any  machine  I  have 
ever  used.”  John  F.  Haag,  Mayfield.  Oklahoma.  “Your 
harvester  gave  good  satisfaction  while  using  filling  our 
Silo.”  K.  F.  Ruegnitz,  Otis,  Colo.  “Just  received  a  letter 
from  my  father  saying  he  received  thecom  binder  and  ho 
is  cutting  corn  ana  cane  now.  Says  it  works  fine  and  that 
1  can  sell  lots  of  them  next  year.”  Write  for  free  catalog 
showing  picture  of  harvester  at  work  and  testimonials. 
PROCESS  MFG.  CO..  Salina,  Kansas 


INCREASED  APPLE  PROFITS 


A  Farquhar  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press  will  turn 
your  culls  into  good 
selling  cider.  Y ou  can 
also  make  money 
pressing  for  your 
neighbors. 

Our  high  pressure  con¬ 
struction  gets  all  tho  juice 
from  the  apples  with  mini¬ 
mum  power.  Presses  in 
sizes  from  15  to  400  barrels 

_  a  day.  New  Catalogue 

giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 

A.B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  130, York.  Pa. 

We  alto  mate  Engines  and  Boilers,  Saw  Mills,  Threshers,  eto. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 


SOLVED 


Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  1  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years.’’  W.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  IT.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Teuu.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co. .Morrlstown.Tenn. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  Car¬ 
ries  to  tho  shock.  Worked  by  1.  2  or  3  men.  No  dan¬ 
ger.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  STUMP 
PULLERS  and  TILE  DITCHERS.  Catalog  free.  Agents 
Wanted.  H.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO..  Westerville,  O. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
liauily  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpea- 
try.  Price  $1-50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 


Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


Comparison  of  Coal  and  Wood  Ashes 

Is  there- any  basis  for  the  assertion  that 
while  wood  ashes  are  good  for  the  soil, 
anthracite  ashes  are  not?  What  is  the 
chemical  difference,  and  what  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  use  of  the  latter?  j.  r.  w. 

Valatie,  N.  Y. 

An  average  sample  of  unleached  wood 
ashes  will  contain  100  lbs.  of  potash,  40 
lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  600  Jbs.  of 
lime  to  the  ton.  Ashes  of  anthracite  coal 
will  usually  carry  a  small  quantity  of 
wood  ashes — from  wood  used  with  the 
coal — but  otherwise  there  is  little  or  no 
plant  food.  The  coal  contains  some  nitro¬ 
gen,  but  this  is  drawn  off  on  burning. 
Yet  the  coal  ashes  often  show  results 
when  large  quantities  arewoiked  into  the 
soil.  On  open,  sandy  land  the  sifted  coal 
ashes  work  in  and  make  the  soil  more 
compact  so  that  it  holds  moisture.  On 
heavy  clay  soils  the  fine  ashes  open  the 
soil  and  give  better  drainage  and  air  cir¬ 
culation.  Thus  the  wood  ashes  supply 
plant  food  and  feed  the  crops  directly.  The 
coal  ashes  have  a  mechanical  effect  upon 
the  soil. 


Meat  Scraps  for  Fertilizer 

Will  meat  scraps  mixed  with  wood 
ashes  make  a  good  vegetable  fertilizer? 

L.  M.  V. 

Not  the  best.  The  meat  scrap  is  too 
expensive  to  use  for  fertilizer.  The  fat  it 
contains  is  not  good  for  plants.  The  lime 
in  the  ashes  would  drive  off  some  of  the 
ammonia.  Tankage  or  dried  blood  would 
be  better  than  the  meat  scrap,  but  we 
would  not  mix  any  of  them  with  ashes. 
Use  them  separately. 


Soot  as  a  Fertilizer 

We  have  a  good  many  questions  from 
market  gardeners  who  ask  about  the  value 
of  soot  as  a  fertilizer.  Some  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  live  near  manufacturing  towns,  and 
the  factory  chimneys,  when  cleaned  out. 
yield  quantities  of  this  black  material. 
The  soot  is  deposited  on  the  chimney  from 
the  smoke  arising  from  the  coal  or  wood. 
It  contains  small  particles  of  unburned 
fuel,  and  in  these  are  found  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  There  is  no  standard  composition 
of  soot,  although  some  samples  run  high 
in  nitrogen.  English  gardeners  make  heavy 
use  of  this  material.  It  is  good  to  use  on 
cold,  heavy  land,  as  it  darkens  the  color 
of  the  soil  and  thus  increases  its  power  to 
hold  the  heat.  In  England  soot  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  stimulant,  somewhat  the  same 
as  nitrate  of  soda,  although  of  course 
with  very  much  less  nitrogen.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  gardeners  use  it  early  in  the  season, 
scattered  between  the  hills  or  drills,  and 
well  worked  in  with  hoe  or  cultivator. 
Such  crops  as  onions,  cabbage,  and  root 
crops  generally,  respond  quickly  to  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  soot,  and  it  has  some  value 
for  keeping  down  certain  insects,  such  as 
cutworms,  wireworms  and  grubs.  It  is 
not  a  good  plan  to  use  lime  with  the  soot, 
as  the  effect  of  this  mixing  would  be  to 
drive  off  part  of  the  ammonia.  After  the 
soot  has  been  worked  into  the  ground, 
however,  the  lime  can  then  be  added  with 
good  T’esults,  and  this  combination  is  said 
to  lie  useful  for  fighting  insects.  Some 
gardeners  make  great  use  of  soot  as  a 
liquid  manure.  In  preparing  this  liquid, 
a  peck  of  soot  is  put  in  a  weighted  bag 
and  suspended  in  a  barrel  of  water,  where 
it  is  permitted  to  soak  for  a  week.  The 
black  liquid  produced  in  this  way  makes 
a  good  application  for  the  garden.  In 
England  soot  is  bought  and  sold  by  meas¬ 
ure,  and  not  by  weight.  It  is  said  that 
the  heavier  samples  are  the  poorest,  as 
they  are  mixed  with  brick  and  mortar. 

A  Fertilizer  Puzzle 

I  was  interested  in  the  inquiry  on  page 
845  under  “A  Fertility  Puzzle.”  M.  G. 
L.  states  that  he  has  a  streak  of  land 
through  the  middle  of  his  lot  which  will 
not  grow  crops.  As  a  similar  case  was 
brought  to  my  attention  some  years  ago, 
I  feel  it  may  be  possible  to  clear  up  this 
problem  by  describing  the  ease  I  have  in 
mind.  A  man  living  in  a  small  Kansas 
town  found  that  his  land  was  gradually 
becoming  unfavorable  for  plant  growth, 
and  that  even  his  large  trees  were  dying. 
Inspection  of  the  roots  showed  that  they 
had  been  killed,  and  that  a  white  fungus 
had  enveloped  them.  lie  tried  all  fertil¬ 
izer  treatments,  and  when  this  failed  he 
built  up  his  land  with  two  feet  of  addi¬ 
tional  soil,  but  still  without  success.  It 
then  became  apparent  that  something 
other  than  the  soil  conditions  were  caus¬ 
ing  the  trouble.  Investigation  finally  dis¬ 
closed  the  fact  that  a  small  gas  pipe  line 
which  passed  through  his  property  had 
many  bad  leaks.  When  this  was  repaired 
he  had  no  further  trouble  in  raising  good 
crops.  The  damage  was  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  escaping  gases  drove  out 
all  the  air  from  the  soil,  which  condition 
of  course  prevented  plant  growth.  The 
description  of  M.  G.  L.’s  troubles  recalled 
to  my  mind  the  above  case  and  suggested 
that  escaping  gas  may  be  the  causal  fac¬ 
tor.  This  condition  is  not  uncommon,  as 
I  have  known  of  several  cases  in  which 
leaky  gas  pipes  proved  detrimental  to 
uearby  vegeta  tiou.  e.  w.  uarvey. 


Growing 


Here  is  Positive 
Evidence  for  You 


Crop 


“All  the  alfalfa  I  sowed  was  inocu¬ 
lated  with  Farmogerm.  I  have  a  fine 
stand.  I  sowed  a  field  the  year  before 
without  the  inoculation,  and  this  was 
a  failure.” — Writes  A.  E.  Wilkins, 

Turbeville,  Va. 

“Farmers  are  coming  daily  to  see 
the  hairy  vetch  inoculated  with  Farmogerm. 

We  have  vetch  that  will  measure  6  feet  long. 

— W.M.  and  W.  C.  Holman.  St.  Mathews,  S.  C. 

“The  difference  is  very  great.  The  inocu¬ 
lated  field  on  the  first  cutting  gave  double 
the  amount  of  hay.  and  the  roots  are  loaded 
with  nodules  of  bacteria,  I  will  never  sow 
any  alfalfa  seed  without  it  being  properly 
inoculated,” — J.  E.  Tissot,  Chino,  Cal. 

Since  1008  Farmogerm  has  been  the  stand¬ 
ard,  purebred  seed  inoculant,  furnishing  an 
unfailing  source  of  active  nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria.  Never  confuse  Farmogerm  with 
the  ordinary  type  of  seed  inoculant.  Farmo¬ 
germ  is  superior  to  all  other  inoeulants,  first 
because  it  contains  only  pedigreed,  pure 
strain  bacteria,  and  second,  because  it  is 
the  only  preparation  in  which  the  life  of  the 

bacteria  is  assured.  Tested  and  approved  by  agricultural  departments,  experiment 
stations,  and  demonstration  agents. 

Seed  inoculation  is  no  experiment,  and  Farmogerm  is  the  recognized 
standard  of  seed  inoeulants.  With  Farmogerm  you  can 
supply  5  acres  with  nitrates  for  $S,  plenty  of  nitrogen 
for  both  cover  crops  and  following  crops. 

Write  today  for  full  information  about  results 
obtained  from  FARMOGERM. 

EARP-THOMAS  CULTURES  CORP. 

80  Lafayette  Street,  Dept.  B,  New  York  City 


FARMOGERM  is  prepared  for  alfalfa, 
clovers,  peas,  beans,  peanuts  and  all 
legumes.  Prices:  garden  size,  50c;  I 
acre  size,  $2;  5  acre  size,  $8 


Enclosed 

>or  which  please 
send  me 

size  pk.  of  Farmogerm 

lor  treating . seed 

.  Name 


SEED  INOCULATION 


AftCUa  fOTIUZEH 


^ouaremuzER’ 


;#MQUR  FCTTIU2ER  ; 


ARMOUR  RamiZfR' 


jlrmoun 


CEREAL 

SPECIAL 

N9  2 


CEREAL 

SPECIAL 

NS  I 


CEREAL 

SPECIAL 

NJ3 


1  SPECIAL 

I  N24 


FERTILIZER 


FERTILIZI 


FERTILIZER 


FERTILIZER 


GUUUMlieNr ANALYSIS; 
Ammonia  22 1  Axaibbte- 

.  Phosphoric  Acid  ttt= 
fbbsh-U  3 


GUARANTIED^  ANALYSE 
Ammonia  2%,  Available 
Phosphoric  Acid  KH*J 
fc.  sA  wash  $%  4 


GUARANTEED^ ANAL' 
Ammonia  22, 

:  Available  fticsphor 
>  Acid  12% 


GUARANTEED^  ANALYSt 
Ammonia  2Z;  Available 
Phosphoric  Acid  12%u 
wash  2% 


ONE  of  these  four  Special  Wheat  formulas  supplies  just  the  plant 
food  that  wheat  needs  and  what  your  soil  lacks.  They  are 
prepared  especially  for  wheat  from  the  best  materials — they 
fill  every  wheat  need — available  ammonia  to  give  the  young  plants  a 
quick  6tart  and  a  good  root  growth  before  Winter ;  available  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  to  stiffen  the  straw,  fill  out  the  grain,  make  it  plump 
and  heavy  and  ripen  the  crop  early. 


Cereal  Special 


On  sandy  soil— use  Armour’s  Cereal 
Special  Fertilizer  No.  1—2-10-0. 

Ou  loam  soil— use  Armour’s  Cereal 
Special  Fertilizer  No.  2—2-10-4. 

On  clay  soil  —  use  Armour’s  Cereal 
Special  Fertilizer  No.  8—2-18-3 
If  you  have  a  heavy  clay  soil  which 
you  know  can  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  potash  use  Armour’s  Cereal 
Special  Fertilizer  No.  4—2-12-0. 


grow  more  wheat  per  acre  and  cut  the 
cost  of  production  per  bushel  by  supply¬ 
ing  the  right  balance  of  plant  food. 

See  our  local  sales  agent  NOW  • —  ask 
him  for  a  copy  of  our  newWheat  Book¬ 
let — “Turning  Fertilizer  Dollars  into 
Wheat  Dollars’*.  Don’t  delay — wheat 
seeding  time  will  soon  be  here. 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

BALTIMORE  CHICAGO 


2S7 


The  Right  Fertilizer  for  Wheat 


For  Sandy  Sou 


For  loam  Soil  For  Clay  Soil  Rir  Heavy  Clay  Soil 


Which  Suits  Your  Soil  ? 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  crop  of  political  candidates  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  heavy  this  year.  They  are 
sprouting  up  all  over,  especially  among 
the  Republicans.  As  it  happens,  I  know 
.  a  number  of  these  patriots  who  are  so 
willing  to  help  save  their  country,  and 
they  talk  with  me  frankly.  Most  of  them 
seem  to  think  their  party  is  going  back 
next  year  for  as  long  a  stay  as  it  had 
after  Bryan  was  first  defeated.  Thus 
many  an  old  warhorse  and  political  party 
hack  is  coming  out  of  the  political  grave¬ 
yard  and  grooming  for  a  race.  You  might 
think  these  men  would  have  had  dreams 
of  independent  or  progressive  ideas  during 
their  slumber,  but  I  can  find  little  evi¬ 
dence  of  it.  Their  chief  argument  is  that 
the  party  must  be  harmonized  at  any  cost 
so  as  to  carry  next  year’s  election.  That 
is  what  I  make  out  of  it,  and  it  looks  to 
me  like  one  of  the  most  dangerous  situa¬ 
tions  agriculture  has  met. 

For  it  is  clear  that  these  politicians  are 
expecting  to  use  the  farm  vote  to  win ! 
They  are  going  to  play  up  the  daylight- 
saving  law,  prohibition,  a  few  things  of 
like  nature,  and  use  them  to  obscure  much 
more  vital  issues  which  they  are  afraid 
to  tackle  except  with  their  mouth.  For 
instance,  the  fearful  extortion  of  the  va¬ 
rious  middlemen  and  handlers.  You  will 
see  many  planks  and  “platforms”  in 
which  the  “profiteers”  are  denounced.  If 
words  could  burn  the  profiteers  would 
surely  be  in  ashes.  But  both  the  poli¬ 
ticians  and  the  “profiteers”  know  that  no 
serious  remedy  will  be  worked  out  until 
they  both  realize  that  the  farmers  and 
country  people  are  at  last  angry  and  de¬ 
termined  enough  to  put  the  principles  of 
their  business  far  above  any  party  ticket. 
I  know  what  the  politicians  think,  be- 
cause'they  frankly  tell  me.  They  say  the 
farmers  are  incapable  by  nature  and  habit 
of  .standing  together  politically  or  back¬ 
ing  a  straight  agricultural  issue.  Ask 
them  about  North  Dakota  and  other  far 
Western  States  and  they  merely  say 
anarchists,  Bolsheviks  and  .similar 
things.  Evidently  that  is  what  a  farmer 
is  to  get  if  he  votes  as  he  thinks.  Their 
scheme  is  as  clear  as  a  bell  to  anyone 
who  has  half  an  eye.  Whenever  the  farm¬ 
ers  put  up  as  a  candidate  a  man  because 
he  is  a  trusted  farmer  and  will  demand 
that  straight  agricultural  issues  come 
first,  the  politicians  will  beat  him  if  they 
possibly  can.  They  will  rave  and  roar 
about  daylight-saving  and  similar  thiugs 
until  people  think  they  are  the  essential 
issues.  Then  they  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  really  vital  things  which  we  should 
be  working  out.  The  politicians  of  both 
parties  will  not  (if  they  can  possibly  pre¬ 
vent  it  f  permit  any  candidate  to  be  se¬ 
lected  hern  use  he  is  a  Ini  sled  farther. 
They  will  not  permit  any  clean,  straight 
agricultural  issue  unless  it  is  in  some 
way  tied  up  with  party  polities. 

That  is  the  old  spirit  of  politics.  It  is 
the  reason  why  the  farmers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  have  never  yet  had  a  chance  to  vote 
straight  on  any  great  agricultural  issue. 
Before  it  ever  got  to  them  that  issue  was 
always  mixed  up  with  other  things,  many 
of  them  positively  harmful  to  farmers  in 
their  tendencies.  Yet  so  skilfully  had 
the  politicians  tied  these  riders  <»u  the 
things  which  affected  the  farmers  that 
they  could  not  be  separated.  Thus  there 
is  hardly  a  farmer  in  the  country  who  has 
not  at  one  time  or  another  given  his  sup¬ 
port  to  things  which  he  knew  were  not 
right.  lie  felt  that  he  had  to  do  it  be¬ 
cause  the  politician  had  “loaded”  his 
ticket  so  skilfully  that  he  had  to  support 
it.  Of  course  there  is  only  one  remedy 
for  this,  and  that  is  for  the  farmers  in  an 
agricultural  community  to  get  together, 
nominate  a  farmer  who  can  be  trusted, 
and  make  him  force  true  farm  issues  to 
the  front.  The  politicians  will  fight  that 
plan  to  the  death,  and  they  reason  that 
farmers  will  never  hang  together.  We 
had  a  case  of  two  men  running  in  a  pri¬ 
mary  for  nomination.  No  doubt  nine  out 
of  10  of  the  voters  thought  it  was  a  clear- 
cut  fight  between  two  able  men — on  their 
character  and  ability.  In  truth,  one  man 
had  been  retained  by  a  big  railroad  cor¬ 
poration.  while  the  other  worked  for  a 
rival  company.  It  was  simply  a  contest 
between  corporations,  as  is  usually  the 
case. 

The  chief  business  of  politics  is  trad¬ 
ing.  I  think  farming  and  the  rights  of 


agriculture  have  provided  more  “boot”  in 
political  trades  than  anything  else  under 
the  sun.  “Legislation,"  as  I  have  seen 
some  of  it  behind  the  scenes,  always 
makes  me  think  of  the  Yankee  farmer  in 
our  old  town  who  bought  the  dress  for  his 
wife.  This  woman’s  ambition  was  to  own 
a  black  dress.  She  saved  up  $8  and  had 
eggs  enough  to  bring  $2  more.  For  $10 
she  could  get  the  material  at  the  store 
and  then  have  the  dress  made.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  going  to  town,  and  he  offered  to 
buy  the  dress  for  her. 

“I  can  trade  with  Jim  Dimon.”  he  said, 
“and  get  a  lot  more  out  of  him  than  you 
can.” 

Now  this  woman  knew  her  husband  was 
a  good  horse  trader,  and  she  foolishly 
made  him  her  agent.  8o  John  started  off 
with  the  money  and  the  eggs,  while  Jane 
waited  at  home  with  pleasant  anticipa¬ 
tions. 

sir  s':  $  si: 

John  drove  a  bay  mare  that  he  knew 
was  windbroken,  though  lie  had  her  doc¬ 
tored  up.  The  storekeeper  had  a  gray 
horse  with  a  spavin,  and  the  two  men  got 
together  for  a  trade.  Both  wanted  “boot.” 
Finally  the  storekeeper  said: 

“Tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  throw  in 
a  cultivator  and  this  rake  with  the  horse, 
and  you  let  me  have  your  mare  and  $8.” 

“No,  I  can’t  do  that,  because  the  $8  be¬ 
longs  to  the  woman.  It’s  to  buy  her 
dress.  Knock  off  the  cultivator  and  put 
in  the  dress  and  groceries  and  I’ll  trade.” 

“All  right ;  put  up  your  mare,  the  $8, 
and  throw  in  the  eggs,  and  I’ll  give  you 
my  horse  and  rake  and  add  a  drees  for 
the  woman.” 

“A  blarlc.  dress?” 

“Yes,  Fll  add  a  black  dress.” 

"I’ll  throw  in  the  eggs  if  you  will  put 
u])  a  pound  of  tobacco,  a  pound  of  coffee 
and  three  pounds  of  sugar.” 

“All  right,  and  I’ll  throw  in  two  pounds 
of  Scotch  taffy  for  the  woman  !” 

So  John  unhitched  the  bay  mare,  put 
the  gray  horse  in  the  shafts,  paid  the  $8, 
and  the  storekeeper  went  in  to  wrap  up 
the  goods. 

“Don’t  forget  that  black  dress.  Jim!” 

"No.  I  said  I’d  add  a  black  dress,  and 
I’ll  do  it.  right.  It’s  a  beauty.  You  get 
that  rake  while  I’m  inside.” 

By  the  time  John  got.  the  rake  loaded 
.Tim  had  his  package  made  up,  and  John 
drove  proudly  home. 

.v  a 

V  V  V  V 

Jane  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  gate 
with  the  children  around. 

“Look  at  this  gray  horse,”  said  John. 

“I  don’t  care  anything  about  him — 
where’s  my  dress?” 

“Right  in  this  bundle.  Take  it  right 
in  and  open  it.” 

Jane  could  hardly  wait  until  she  got 
inside,  and  the  children  all  gathered 
around  to  see  the  new  dress.  She  opened 
the  package.  There  was  the  tobacco,  the 
coffee,  sugar  and  taffy,  and  a  small 
pamphlet  printed  in  black  ink.  It  was  an 
address  by  Congressman  Sawyer  on  “The 
Beauties  of  the  Farm  Home.”  Was  it: 
not  true  that  Jim  Dimon  said  he  would 
add  a  dress?  Is  an  address  an  added 
dress  or  not?  Answer  me  that! 

***** 

Jane’s  remarks  to  her  husband  would 
not  look  well  beside  the  polite  literature 
which  we  like  to  print  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
It  did  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  farm  home,  but  it  did  add  to  its 
utility.  I  have  a  great  notion  to  print 
just  what  f«ho  said,  as  the  same  thing 
ought  to  be  put  in  italics  and  repeated  to 
several  hundred  politicians  who  have  sim¬ 
ply  traded  and  gambled  with  your  rights 
and  mine.  For  that  is  just  what  00  per 
cent  of  our  so-called  representatives  have 
been  doing.  They  will  get  to  Albany  or 
Trenton  or  Washington,  or  where  the 
place  is.  and  find  men  from  other  parts 
who  have  little  jobs  to  put  through,  and 
they  swap  and  dicker  just  as  Jim  and 
John  did.  And  the  farmers  who  made 
John  possible  get  just  about  as  much  out 
of  the  trading  as  the  woman  did.  They 
add  a  dress  and  a  few  pounds  of  taffy. 
As  for  the  real  essential  things  which 
farming  needs,  thev  are  lost  out  in  the 
trading.  This  is  the  history  of  many 
years’  of  practical  trading.  The  farmers 
furnish  the  power,  just  as  Jane  fur¬ 
nished  the  money.  Roth  get  the  address 
and  the  taffy.  Jane  at  least  saw  the 
only  remedy : 

“ Hereafter  I  trust  no  horse  trader.  I 
s  lie  ad  mi/  own  money  and  do  my  own 
trading .” 

No  more  middlemen  for  her,  and  farm¬ 
ers  have  got  to  apply  the  same  remedy. 
They  hare  got  to  do  it  themselres.  As 
I  see  it.  they  have  got  to  get  right  into 
the  primary  and  dominate  their  party  by 
nominating  capable  farmers  as  candi¬ 
dates.  I  do  not  mean  political  farmers, 
who  are  after  a  job,,  but  sound  and  true 
men,  who  can  think  clearly  and  who  can 
force  real  agricultural  issues  to  the  front. 
It  will  be  a  hard  job,  as  I  know,  but  it 
can  be  done,  and  you  can  take  it  from  me 
that  agriculture  will  never  receive  tin* 
consideration  that  is  due  her  until  we  get 
right  out  and  dominate  the  situation. 
(lot  to  do  it  ourselves!  That’s  all  there 
is  to  it.  I  know  many  a  man  and  wom¬ 
an  who  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  have  the  chance  now  offered  farmers 
in  Wayne  Do..  N.  Y..  where  Fred  W. 
Cornwall  will  be  nominated  for  the  Leg¬ 
islature  because  lie  is  a  sound,  clean  man 
— and  a  farmer.  It  would  be  a  great 
privilege  for  most  of  us  to  vote  in  that 
contest,  anil  what  a  great  test  it  will  be 
for  these  Wayne  County  farmers! 

H.  W.  C. 


The  Great  Task  of  Construction 


With  the  coming  of  peace  the  Bell 
System  faced  an  enormous  con¬ 
struction  program.  Conditions 
arising  from  war  resulted  in  the 
wiping  out  of  the  reserve  equip¬ 
ment  normally  maintained,  and 
necessary  to  give  prompt  connec¬ 
tion  to  new  subscribers.  The  re¬ 
lease  of  industry  and  accumulated 
growth  of  population  now  makes 
telephone  demands  almost  over¬ 
whelming. 

Telephone  construction,  includ¬ 
ing  buildings,  switchboards,  con¬ 
duits,  cables  and  toll  lines,  must, 
from  its  inherent  nature,  be  under¬ 
taken  in  large  units.  A  metropol¬ 
itan  switchboard,  with  its  tens  of 
thousands  of  parts,  may  require 
from  two  to  three  years  to  con¬ 
struct  and  install. 

Only  great  extension  can  meet  the 


present  excess  burden  of  traffic  and 
provide  for  future  requirements. 
Extension  which  cares  for  imme¬ 
diate  demand,  only,  is  uneconom¬ 
ical  and  calls  for  continuous  work 
of  such  a  character  as  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  detrimental  to  the  service. 

During  the  war  the  Bell  System 
devoted  all  its  margin  to  the  needs 
of  the  Government.  The  great 
task  of  getting  back  to  normal  pre- 
w’ar  excellence  of  operation  re¬ 
quires  the  reestablishment  of  an 
economic  operating  margin  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  care  of  a  largergrowth 
than  has  ever  before  confronted 
the  Bell  System. 

Construction  is  being  pushed  to  the 
limit  of  men  and  materials;  while 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  best,  present  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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Send  for  my  New  BARGAIN  . 

FENCE  BOOK  showing  tho  biwre 

lino  and  loweat  prices  on  all  kin _ 

of  wire  fencing.  My  latest  direct-from-factory 
prices  eavo  you  Q  lot  of  money.  150  STYLES  FREIGHT  PREPAID. 
We  uso  heavy  ACID  TEfsT  GALVANIZED  wire— outlasts  all 
others.  Book  and  sample  to  test— FREE  by  return  mail.  [1) 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  159,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sont  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


for 

SEEDING  DOWN 

(WITH  POTASH) 


QNE  of  the  famous  hay  makers. 

With  the  present  price  of  hay  it  will  pay  to  reseed  that 
wornout  hayfield. 

We  offer  this  well  known  brand  for  prompt  shipment. 

Send  for  this  Booklet 
and  Prices 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

Dept.  A 

Middletown,  Conn. 

,  Office  and  IV or  1(3  : 

Portland,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal .  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

My  early  tomatoes  have  been  thorough¬ 
ly  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  twice, 
and  yet  there  is  leaf  blight  and  dropping 
of  the  lower  leaves.  This  is  one  of  the 
hardest  fungi  to  combat.  I  expect  that 
we  shall  have  to  begin  spraying  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  set  out,  and  keep  it  up 
till  tin  fruit  begins  to  color.  Fortunately 
we  kept  the  lower  leaves  perfect  til!  the 
lower  clusters  formed,  and  these  have 
been  very  fine  specimens.  But  if  we  do 
not  keep  strong,  healthy  leaves  on  the 
plants  the  later  fruits  will  be  much 
smaller  in  size.  The  fusarium  wilt  has 
appeared  in  some  sections  of  this  great 
tomato  growing  region,  but  efforts  at 
producing  resistant  strains  are  proving 
successful  and  the  disease  may  not  spread. 
The  Southern  bacterial  blight  has  not 
been  found  here,  and  there  is  little  chance 
for  it  to  be  brought  here,  as  no  tomato 
plants  or  seed  are  ever  brought  here  from 
farther  South.  This  is  the  great  draw¬ 
back  to  tomato  culture  in  the  South.  Fu¬ 
sarium  develops  on  so  many  kinds  of 
plants  that  it  is  far  more  easy  of  trans- 
fer.T 

Now  that  the  rains  have  come  we  have 
to  fight  with  all  our  power  against  the 
worst  weed  we  have  in  this  soil,  crab 
grass.  Growing  with  amazing  rapidity, 
spreading  and  rooting  at  every  joint,  it 
soon  mats  the  ground  thickly  in  moist 
and  hot  weather.  If  you  hoe  it  off  and 
fail  to  rake  it  out  it  will  soon  root  again, 
and  the  work  is  to  be  done  all  over.  In 
truck  farming  crab  grass  comes  in  very 
handily  for  hay,  for  after  the  string  beans 
are  picked,  the  tops  are  plowed  under  and 
the  land  harrowed  smooth,  and  at  once 
there  is  a  crop  of  crab  grass  starting,  and 
when  cut  in  the  right  stage  in  bloom,  it  is 
equal  to  or  better  than  Timothy,  and  costs 
only  the  cutting  and  curing.  It  is  one  of 
the  annual  grasses  we  can  never  get  rid 
of.  for  the  soil  seems  to  be  full  of  the 
seed,  and  in  my  garden,  where  no  grass 
or  weeds  have  been  allowed  to  seed  in  a 
dozen  years,  the  crab  grass  crop  knows  no 
failure.  It  crowds  the  lawn  grass  though 
always  kept  mown  and  never  allowed  to 
seed%  Most  people  top-dress  their  lawns 
in  Winter  with  manure  and  that  main¬ 
tains  a  good  supply  of  crab  grass  seed.  I 
use  raw  bonemeal  and  have  less  crab 
grass  in  my  lawn  than  most  other  people. 

In  the  floral  line  one  of  the  newest  and 
most  highly  praised  plants  is  the  Ganna 
called  Fiery  Cross,  for  which  I  paid 
Burpee  $2  for  a  small  bit  with  one  eye 
last  year.  It  had  a  bad  chance  last 
Summer,  with  drought  and  intense  heat, 
but  I  got  half  a  dozen  good  plants  from 
it  this  season,  and  they  have  had  special 
attention  and  are  now  in  bloom.  The 
variety  is  rather  disappointing.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet,  and  the  head  is  large.  But 
it  has  the  bad  habit  of  hanging  its  head, 
and  hence  is  far  less  effective  than  older 
varieties  right  alongside  of  it  which  keep 
their  bloom  heads  erect. 

The  most  showy  plant  in  the  garden  at 
present  is  the  Chinese  trumpet  flower,  Big- 
uonia  grandiflora.  Its  great  orange-col¬ 
ored  flowers  massed  against  a  background 
made  by  a  large  Viburnum  opulus  makes 
quite  a  show. 

Buddleia  variabilis  has  been  praised 
greatly  of  late.  It  makes  pretty  racemes 
of  lilac-colored  flowers,  but  is  not  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  shrubbery  because  of  its  strag¬ 
gling  growth.  Then  the  flowers  open  in, 
succession,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  get  a| 
cluster  all  in  bloom,  for  the  lower  half 
of  the  raceme  is  brown  before  the  tip1 
Powers  open.  Still,  it  gives  a  variety  in 
the  shrubbery  when  shrub  flowers  are 
scarce. 

But  the  garden  is  bright  now.  this 
second  week  in  July,  with  the  various 
colors  of  the  perennial  Phlox  and  the 
Gladioli.  Niagara,  with  its  large  pale 
yellow  flowers  and  great  heads  open  at 
once,  masses  splendidly,  and  at  a  little 
distance  seems  white  when  contrasted 
with  the  shorter  stemmed  colored  varie¬ 
ties  around  it,  for  it  is  the  tallest 
stemmed  variety  I  have.  I  grow  a  lot 
of  them  in  rows  among  the  vegetables 
solely  for  cutting  for  the  house.  A  vase 
of  Gladiolus  flowers,  cut  when  but  few 
flowers  are  open,  lasts  till  the  final  flow¬ 
ers  at  the  tip  are  open.  Dahlias  ax*e 
blooming,  but  the  time  for  the  real  Dahlia 
show  is  not  midsummer,  but  early  Fall. 

W.  F.  MASSRY. 


Treatment  of  Hydrangea  Hortensis 

I  have  about  «>0  Hydrangea  hortensis 
which  were  flowering  during  April  and 
May  in  the  conservatory.  How  should  I 
treat  them  to  have  them  in  bloom  next 
Spring?  G.  P. 

Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 

The  plants  may  be  pruned  quite  severely 
and  plunged  outdoors  for  the  Summer. 
Plunging  the  pots  in  coal  ashes  is  desir¬ 
able,  as  this  prevents  the  entrance  of 
worms  into  the  pots.  They  may  be  re¬ 
potted  the  latter  part  of  September,  shel¬ 
tered  until  they  start  into  growth,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse  until  about 
January,  when  a  temperature  of  50  to 
00  degrees  may  be  given.  They  require 
liberal  watering  and  an  application  of 
liquid  manure  given  about  once  a  week 
until  the  flower  buds  are  formed.  A  con¬ 
genial  compost  for  Hydrangeas  consists 
of  loam,  leaf  mold  and  sand,  enriched 
with  bone  meal  and  well-rotted  cow 
manure.  The  pots  should  have  ample 
drainage,  but  shortage  of  water  causes 
the  heavy  foliage  to  flag,  aud  gives  the 
whole  plant  a  severe  check. 
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Makes 'You  More  Moneu 
With  Less  Hard  Work 


Thousands  of  Moline  Power  Farriers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  making  more  money  with  less  hard 
work.  They  are  getting  more  profit  and  enjoyment  from  farming,  and  you  can  do  the  same  by  using  the 
Moline  System  of  Power  Farming. 

With  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  and  Moline  Tractor  Implements,  you  can  do  all  farm  work,  including 
cultivating,  faster,  better  and  cheaper  than  you  ever  did  before.  You  can  eliminate  practically  all  your 
horses  for  field  work.  And  one  man  operates  both  tractor  and  implement  from  the  seat  of  the  implement. 
Read  what  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  has  done  for  the  following  Moline  Power  Farmers: 

“It  has  placed  me  above  my  neighbors,  who 
do  not  use  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor,  for 
efficient  and  economical  farming." 

J.  C.  Felts,  Winfield,  Kans. 
“Makes  farm  work  much  easier.  Gives 
longer  time  for  rest  between  jobs,  and  does  not 
take  long  to  do  a  big  amount  of  work.” 

J.  W.  Henry,  LeRoy,  Kans. 
"Solved  the  farm  labor  problem.  Makes 
farm  work  more  attractive  to  our  boys." 

D.  N.  Foster  &  Son,  Seymour,  Ind. 

"The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  i3  a  wonder." 

L.  J.  Wold,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 

“It  has  done  everything  I  have  undertaken  with 
satisfactory  results.”  Wm.O.Mistele.Kendall.Wis. 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plows 

(steel  and  chilled) 
Harrows 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Crain  Drills 
Lime  Sower# 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stackers 
Crain  Binders 
'Corn  Binders 
Witless  Scale# 
Spreaders 


“Put  the  farm  on  a  paying  basis.” 

L.  Bonnett,  Farson,  Iowa. 

“It  has  made  farming  easier  and  a  pleasure.” 

Fahy  Nisuonger,  Sidney,  Ohio. 

“Real  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  in  farming." 

Logan  L.  Howard,  Erick,  Okla. 

“It  has  made  it  possible  for  one  man  to  do 
the  work  of  two  and  sometimes  three  men.  I 
can  plow  twice  as  much  as  I  can  with  five  horses 
and  gang-plow.”  Frank  S.  Wales,  Polo,  Ill. 

“Makes  farm  life  more  pleasant.” 

S.  P.  Smith,  Lovington,  Ill. 

“Makes  farm  work  more  enjoyable.  Does 
away .  with  high  feed  prices  and  shortage  of 
labor.”  Zimmermen  Bros.,  Earlville,  Ill. 


The  Moline  System  of  Power  Farming  will  make  your  farming  more  profitable  and 
enjoyable.  See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  us  and  you  will  receive  full  informarion. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO 

MOLINE ,  ILL. 

MOLINE  SERVICE!  SATISFIES* 


d  PLOWING 


DISCING  "  1 - ~  TklARVESTINGCORNh 


RODERICK  LEAN 

- V 

TRACTOR 

nicr 

HARROWS 

SIZE  32x1  S 

AT  $105.00  EACH 

Freight  allowed  to  your  station 

FARMERS  SYNDICATE,  Inc., 

CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 

Ustus  Canvas  Protection 

USTUS  covers  protect  your  farm  implements  from 
rain,  dust,  dew  and  moisture.  Waterproof,  water- 
repellent  and  weather-resisting  grades,  each  trade¬ 
marked  and  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  refund¬ 
ed.  Write  us  for  free  illustrated  booklet  and  special 
offer.  Good  dealers  wanted  on  exclusive  agency  plan. 

Dafoe-EusticeCo.  UBS  W.Jefferson.Detroit.Mich. 

I  UsIuS 

Covers  Them  All 

OWNERS! 


R-DO 

1 0  D  AYS 


Works  wonders  on  Ford  cars.  Gives  engine  more! 
power,  more  "pep,”  more  speed.  Gives  4  to  6  miles  more  per  gal¬ 
lon.  Lnaoles  you  to  locate  engine  trouble  instantly.  Overcomes  all 
plug  troubles.  Doubles  life  and  service  of  plugs.  Makes  old.  cracked  or 
worn  out  plugs  spark  like  new.  More  than  50,000  put  on  Ford  cars  in  last  three 
months.  Let  us  send  one  for  you  to  try  10  days  free  on  your  Ford. 

Send  Nn  /IVnrtPl/  Y  Just  send  us  your  name  and 
j  ,,  1  ,  lwMMjnCy«  address,  and  we  will  send  you 

r  or-do  complete,  postpaid,  ready  to  attach.  You  can  put  it  on 
m  3  minutes.  No  changes  necessary  in  car  or  engine,  no  holes  to 
bore,  easier  to  put  on  than  plugs.  Use  “For-do”  10  days  Free.  If 
you  find  it  does  everything  we  claim,  and  you  want  to  keep  it, 
send  only  S3.  If  you  are  not  pleased,  just  say  so — mail  it  back  and 
no  charge  will  be  made.  We  take  all  the  risk.  Send  today. 

G.  E.  COLBY  CO.,  Inc.  1 9  North  8th  Ave.  Maywood,  HI. 


HAY 

PRESS 


Bale  more  tons 


r  Big 
Profits 
ThlsYear 

Big  crops 
plus  high 
prices  sod  un¬ 
precedented 
demand 
Bring  tre¬ 
mendous  pre¬ 
fit  opportunity 
for  balers. 
Cash  in  to 
the  limit  by 
getting  a 
Sandwich 
outfit.  Write. 

i 


CM  START 
«TOP 


per  any 

the  Sandwich  Way! 


Get  the  fnefce  now!  Write.  Learn  why  tha 
Sandwich  beats  ordinary  presses  2  to 6  ton* 
per  day  with  no  extra  labor.  Thus  eaves  yoa 
$4  to  $16  per  day  on  lanor  alone.  Enables 
you  to  clear  $300  monthly  easy. 

S  Motor  Power  'ST  W 

andwicH 

Hay  Presses  JL  A 

All  nolid  steel:  can't  wear  oat  orbreak  down. 
Supply  own  motor  power.  Gas  or  kerosene 
fuel.  Hopper  cooled;  magneto;  frictioo 
clutch  on  press.  Wonderful  improvements 
bring:  amazmgr  efficiency.  Handles  hay,  al¬ 
falfa,  or  straw.  Write  for  new  book.  “Ton* 
Tell/*  guarantee  and  full  details  FREE. 
Agrees  SANDWICH  MFG.  CO. 

22  Wood  St«  Sandwich*  IIHnolo 


3IMPLT  STftONO 
OIL  ENGINE 


Send  Fo* 
n>ee  Book. 


40styles  and  s 
for  every  purf 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMP, 
go-l  l  Hamp.hlr.  St..  Quine 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible  tanston.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  w  «•  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  Paul  subscribers  sustained  by  trustiup  anv  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  mislendinp  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
sneh  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  alsi)  often  called  upoii 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  lionest 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  pood 
offices  to  this  end,  but.  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  apainst  rogues,  but  we  will  not  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
tlie  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Hi  ku.  \fw- 
i  orkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser 

FOR  a  good  many  years  now  The  R.  X.-Y.  lias 
“stood  up”  for  Alsiko  clover.  We  learned  its 
merits  on  our  farm,  where  the  soil  was  tough  and 
sour,  and  often  too  wet  for  Rod  clover  and  Alfalfa. 
This  soil  gave  Red  clover  an  attack  of  bilious  fever, 
but  we  noticed  that  Alsiko  always  came  up  smiling 
and  happy.  We  were  told  that  it  was  only  a  “little 
clover” — too  small  to  he  taken  seriously.  We  took  it 
seriously,  however,  and  it  has  proved  no  joke.  In 
many  sections  farmers  have  spent  fortunes  in  trying 
to  make  Alfalfa  grow,  without  success.  In  such 
places  Alsike  would  prove  far  more  profitable.  Now 
we  have  good  reports  about  Alsike  clover  from  all 
ever.  It  does  us  good  to  see  an  old  and  faithful 
friend  get  what  he  deserves.  We  shall  always  put 
seed  of  Alsike  in  with  the  Red. 

* 

NOW  comes  our  friend,  the  Maryland  “Profiteer.” 

with  his  figures  on  page  1 1 .10.  What  do  you 
make  out  of  them?  Can  you  see  where  lie  lias  wast¬ 
ed  money?  Is  it  a  case  of  mismanagement?  For 
years  we  have  not  printed  an  article  which  has 
caused  so  much  discussion  as  this  original  “profiteer” 
article  .  They  have  all  come;  hired  men.  successful 
farmers,  fa  mi  failures,  back-to-the-lnmlcrs.  city  men. 
bashful  workers  and  hlowhards.  The  R.  X.-Y.  has 
given  them  all  a  chance  to  got  together  and  talk. 
That  seems  to  be  our  mission,  and  we  glory  in  it 
Give  them  all  a  chance  to  talk  and  work  out  the 
great  moving  picture  of  farm  life.  Horace  Fletcher 
developed  a  system  of  eating  food  which  he  claimed 
would  make  the  old  young.  It  was  called  “Fletcher- 
izing,”  and  all  there  was  to  it  was  chewing  each 
mouthful  about  50  times.  We  do  not  recommend  it 
to  the  hired  man  or  the  hoy  in  haying  time,  hut 
value  and  virtue  do  come  out  through  chewing.  So 
let’s  ’’Fletclierize”  some  of  these  hard  problems — 
chew  them  up. 

* 

WE  have  heard  Illinois  farmers  boast  that  their 
black  soil  was  so  strong  that  if  it  were 
bagged  and  shipped  East  it  would  make  a  suitable 
fertilizer  for  the  “thin  soil  of  Xew  Jersey!"  That 
Illinois  soil  is,  we  understand,  rich  in  nitrogen  hut 
low  in  potash.  Xow  here  is  a  counter  proposition. 
Let  us  dig  a  ton  of  marl  out  of  the  ordinary  farm 
land  in  Monmouth  Co.,  X.  J..  along  the  river.  Scat¬ 
ter  that  ton  of  common  Jersey  marl  soil  on  an  acre 
of  Illinois. black  prairie  soil  and  it  will  increase  the 
yield  of  corn  by  15  per  cent  or  more!  Here  is  a 
chance  to  show  what  that  black  soil  is  really  made  of. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

off?  Could  we  really  make  our  hoys  and  girls  think 
more  of  it?  Do  we  really  want  every  boy  and  girl 
on  the  farm  to  become  farmers  or  farmers’  wives? 
Is  there  room  in  the  business  for  all  of  them?  Has 
not  Nature  fitted  some  of  them  for  other  occupations 
far  better  suited  to  their  abilities?  Is  there  any  bus¬ 
iness  except  perhaps  selling  gold  bricks  or  real  estate 
which  can  stand  painting  in  rosy  colors  alone,  with¬ 
out  any  shade?  We  should  all  have  greater  faith  in 
our  business  and  stand  up  for  it  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  hut  reasonable  “kicking”  is  an  essential  part 
of  progress.  Without  it.  a  farmer  might  become  a 
prosperous  and  good-natured  slave! 


A  NUMBER  of  our  readers  seem  to  have  an  idea 
that  the  “flame  throwers”  used  by  the  Germans 
in  the  great  war  could  be  used  for  clearing  the  weeds 
and  trash  out  of  fence  corners  and  stone  walls.  We 
wrote  to  the  War  Department  about  it,  and  received 
the  following  reply : 

I  am  directed  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  to  advise  you 
that  this  office  will  gladly  furnish  information  requested 
in  letter  to  any  individual  to  whom  it  may  be  of  value 
in  industrial  work.  It  might  be  stated  that  the  liame 
projector  designed  by  the  Ordnance  Department  throws 
a  flame  of  too  great  a  volume  and  too  great  a  distance 
to  he  safe  or  practical  for  industrial  use. 

e.  j.  w.  raosdale. 

Lt.  Col.  Ord.  Dept.,  U.  S.  A. 

We  asked  how  these  flame  throwers  were  made 
and  operated.  Perhaps  Lieut.-Col.  Ragsdale  has 
never  seen  the  growth  of  poison  ivy  and  other  trash 
along  an  old  stone  wall  when  he  thinks  the  flame  is 
too  large! 

OUR  friend  the  “farm  booster,”  oil  page  1150,  is  a 
hopeful  soul,  and  we  have  to  agree  with  much 
that  he  says.  But  now.  see  here,  suppose  we  all  be¬ 
gan  to  “boost”  as  he  suggests,  and  never  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  any  criticism  or  suggestion  of  economic 
or  social  troubles!  Would  fanning  really  lie  better 
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~ Father  is  this:  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  affliction  and  to  keep  himself  unspoiled  from 
the  world." 

'pHE  surest  indication  of  the  success  of  a  eo- 
-I.  operative  movement  among  farmers  is  the 
amount  of  attention  the  middlemen  concerned  give  it. 
Ihe  big  milk  dealers  paid  little  attention  to  the 
Dairymen’s  League  prior  to  the  first  strike.  From 
then  on  until  they  gave  the  proposition  up  as  a  bad 
job  they  were  incessant  in  their  endeavors  to  break 
it  up.  Ihe  h. story  of  the  co-operative  sheep  associa¬ 
tions  is  like  that  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  When 
the  first  sales  were  made  a  few  years  hack  in  Otsego 
and  Essex  counties,  little  attention  was  paid  to  them, 
even  by  the  local  wool  buyers.  Developing  slowly, 
county  by  county,  the  full  force  of  the  county  wool 
pool  did  not.  strike  the  State  until  last  year.  Even 
then  the  buyers  did  not  feel  its  full  effects,  because 
in-ices  and  commissions  were  fixed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Early  this  year  indications  were  plentiful 
that  the  wool  buyers  were  worried  and  determined 
to  break  up  the  proposition,  if  possible.  The  chances 
are,  however,  that  they,  like  the  milk  dealers,  have 
started  too  late.  They  have  a  different  type  of  sheep 
raisers  to  deal  with  from  that  of  a  few  years  ago. 
This  is  something  that  most  middlemen  have  failed 
ever  from  now  on,  and  anyone  who  expects  to  ~r;lsP-  bile  the  farmer  has  been  progressing  they 
ship  goods  during  the  late  Summer  and  Fall  should  lmve  boon  standing  still.  There  is  something  almost 
get  his  order  under  way  at  once.  The  railroads  patllotic  in  position  of  the  buyers.  In  itself  it 
have  not  increased  their  equipment  particularly,  and  **  liro°f  Giat  such  men  cannot  perform  the  service 
are  now  facing  the  tremendous  job  of  handling  the  wl*ich  is  tho  olll-v  excuse  for  their  existence, 
big  wheat  crop.  This  will  tax  all  their  resources,  * 

and  the  wheat  must  lie  handled  and  put  out  of  the 
way.  Every  freight  ear  that  the  Western  roads  can 
hitch  an  engine  to  will  he  picked  up  and  sent  West. 

Few  ol  ns  realize  how.  under  Government  super¬ 
vision.  the  rolling  stock  of  the  railroads  has  been 
mixed  up.  Recently  on  one  train  running  out  into 
Xew  Jersey  on  a  side  line  we  noticed  cars  from 
seven  different  railroads,  all  the  way  from  Maine  to 
Kansas.  One  of  the  things  which  must  he  hauled 
promptly  is  t Ho  Fall  supply  of  fertilizer.  This  ought 
to  he  distributed  before  the  rush  of  wheat  hauling 
begins,  or  there  will  he  a  disastrous  delay  in  getting 
it  to  the  farm.  Early  orders,  calling  for  prompt 
shipment,  will  greatly  help  this  situation,  and  if  you 
are  m  use  fertilizer  this  Fall,  our  advice  is  to  figure 
what  you  need  and  order  at  once. 


MOST  of  us  have  been  frightened  at  the  price  of 
hay  this  past  season,  and  we  are  working  out 
all  sorts  of  substitutes.  We  are  still  drilling  fodder 
corn  after  early  crops.  There  has  been  a  heavy  seed¬ 
ing  of  millet,  and  some  of  us  will  try  buckwheat  for 
fodder.  We  have  found  it  profitable,  in  a  wet  season, 
to  mix  barley  with  the  rye  as  a  cover  crop.  The 
barley  grows  a  crop  of  fair  hay  which  can  he  cut  in 
Ostohcr  without  injuring  the  rye.  We  had  rye 
seeded  in  the  sweet  corn  by  July  20. 


T 


TIE  freight  situation  promises  to  lie  worse  than 


WE  said  we  would  give  the  hired  man  a  chance 
to  state  his  case,  and  we  have — given  him  the 
first  page!  We  think  this  man  is  sincere,  and  we 
know  lie  expresses  the  views  of  many  others.  Let 
us  ask  ourselves  if  in  our  treatment  of  hired  men  we 
justify  any  such  feeling.  The  writer  worked  several 
years  as  a  hired  man.  For  most  of  Ihe  time  he  felt 
as  much  at  home  as  though  lie  were  one  of  tho  fam¬ 
ily.  Some  of  the  farmers  we  worked  for  were  poor 
and  struggling,  hut  we  all  made  the  best  of  the  con¬ 
ditions.  and  had  little  fault  to  find.  During. the  past 
2o  years  we  have  employed  over  50  different  men  at 
farm  work.  We  never  had  one  who  would  not  he 
glad  to  come  hack  if  he  needed  a  job.  Some  of  them 
we  would  not  have  on  the  place  under  any  condi¬ 
tions.  Others  were  gentlemen  and  workers  equal 
in  character  to  any  visitors  we  ever  had.  So  we 
have  learned  that  you  cannot  lay  down  any  fixed 
rule  on  either  side.  It  is  in  the  man — his  personality 
and  his  habits.  And  when  we  say  that  we  include 
the  farmer,  too.  One  tiling  is  sure.  It  is  the  poorest 
economy  to  treat  a  decent  man  as  you  would  an  in¬ 
ferior  being.  The  hired  man  is  entitled  to  a  square 
deal — and  we  think  he  gets  it  in  most  farm  families, 
for  we  have  known  hired  men  who  demanded  Ihe 
earth — buttered. 


Your  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkk  does  me  good  every  time  I 
read  it.  Its  sterling  wholesomeness  to  me  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  enhanced,  because  my  father.  Rev.  (’has.  R.  North, 
preached  "pure  religion”  in  your  building  when  it  was 
a  church,  SO  years  ago.  e.  r.  north. 

S  most  of  our  readers  know,  the  building  in 
which  The  R.  X.-Y.  has  its  home  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Chelsea  Methodist  Church.  When 
the  congregation  of  that  church  moved  away  from 
this  neighborhood  it  was  our  privilege  to  buy  the 
building  and  refit  it  to  suit  the  purposes  of  a  pub¬ 
lishing  house.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how  many  of 
our  readers  say  that  they  formerly  worshipped  in 
this  building.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  them  say  that 
something  of  tho  spirit  and  character  of  this  fine 
old  church  society  is  still  retained  in  the  industries 
which  center  here.  The  Rev.  Mr.  North  preached 
“pure  religion”  here.  We  find  the  definition  of  this 
in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  James,  twenty-seventh 
verse : 

“J'urc  reliyion  and  undcfllcd  before  God  and  the 


qpnE  wet  weather  has  played  havoc  with  many 
fields  of  grain.  Some  of  the  wheat  and  rye 
began  to  sprout  in  the  shock  before  the  weather 
cleared.  We  think  a  fair  share  of  this  sprouted 
giain  can  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  to  poultry - 
men.  It  should  not  be  a  loss.  If  finally  dried  and 
advertised  we  think  chicken  men  would  take  it.  The 
poultrymen  have  increased  their  business,  and  need 
all  the  feed  they  can  get.  and  sprouted  grain  will 
suit  them,  it  will  not  lie  worth  as  much  as  the 
higher  grade  wheat,  but  it  ought  to  bring  its  feeding 
value.  In  the  A\  estern  States  tills  sprouted  grain 
has  been  used  successfully  for  feeding. 

f  |  HIE  Granges  and  farm  organizations  in  Wayne 
A  Co.,  X.  started  early  and  requested  the 
managers  of  both  political  parties  to  suggest  practi¬ 
cal  farmers  as  candidates  for  the  Legislature.  The 
Republican  managers  responded  by  suggesting 
Charles  II.  Betts.  Mr.  Betts  is  not  a  farmer,  and 
by  bis  course  on  many  public  matters  lias  greatly 
antagonized  many  of  the  leading  farmers  of  Wayne 
County,  'fhe  Democrats  met  and  in  response  to  the 
Grange  request  suggested  Fred  W.  Cornwall  as  their 
candidate.  Mr.  Cornwall  is  a  well-known  farmer, 
greatly  respected  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
needs  of  Wayne  County.  He  made  it  clear  that  he 
declined  to  run  as  a  Democratic  candidate,  but  as  a 
fanner,  pledging  himself  to  put  the  farm  interests 
of  Xew  York  above  everything  else.  There  is  a 
movement  on  foot  to  nominate  a  farmer  to  contest 
the  primary  nomination  with  Mr.  Betts.  At  any 
rate,  we  are  assured  a  straight,  clear-cut  contest  in 
Wayne  County.  It  is  the  first  one  of  its  kind  in  Xow 
York,  and  it  will  he  a  "hummer.” 


A 


S  this  is  written  a  great  demonstration  of  farm 
tractors  is  under  way  at  Ftica,  X.  Y.  There 
will  he  at  least  10.000  farmers  present.  Who  would 
have  thought  25  years  ago  that  such  a  gathering 
could  he  possible?  The  old-fashioned  plowing 
matches,  with  horse  or  ox  power,  famous  75  years 
ago.  died  out.  Xow  comes  this  tremendous  exhibit 
of  farm  teams  which  feed  on  gasoline!  Another  big 
demonstration  will  lie  held  on  Aug.  13-14  in  Ontario 
County  on  the  Oliver  M.  Dibble  farm  at  Holcomb. 
This  will  attract  another  big  crowd. 


A 


Brevities 

You  will  find  that  audible  thinking  is  more  clangorous 
than  silence. 

A  dose  *  if  democracy  "  ill  cure  many  social  troubles, 
but  it  is  not  a  patent  medicine. 

Beans  for  stock.  Except  for  feeding  to  sheep  we 
should  steam  or  boil  before  feeding. 

Is  there  any  real  cure  for  a  dog  that  has  acquired  the 
sure  habit  of  chasing  and  killing  chickens? 

More  people  than  usual  this  year  are  talking  about 
mushroom  culture.  Most  of  them  would  better  take  it 
out.  in  talking. 

Tiie  American  production  of  Crimson  clover  seed  is 
estimated  this  year  at  2,280,000  pounds.  Up  to  June 
30  1.175.000  pounds  of  this  seed  were  imported.  South 
of  Philadelphia  Crimson  clover  is  the  great  Winter 
cover  crop.  What  vast  quantities  of  nitrogen  are  col¬ 
lected  by  it ! 


The  Farm  Voter  and  the  Primary 

Selecting  Sympathetic  Candidates 

The  picture  shown  in  Fig.  342  was  taken  from 
The  Groin  Growers’  Guide ,  published  at  Winni¬ 
peg,  Man.  This  paper  has  for  its  motto  “Organiza¬ 
tion,  Education,  Co-operation.*’  The  picture  here 
shown  is  used  on  the  first  page  of  what  is  called  its 
political  campaign  number.  The  farmers  of  Western 
Canada  have  been  able  to  help  themselves  greatly 
by  taking  an  active  and  aggressive  part  in  local 
polities.  Their  best  work  has  been  done  in  the 
primary  by  helping  to  select  candidates  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  farmers,  and  who  will  work  for  the 
needs  of  agriculture.  The  primary  is  the  best  place 
for  putting  in  this  kind  of  work.  After  a  candidate 
has  been  selected  by  a  party  it  is  very  difficult  to 
defeat  him,  except  in  districts  where  the  balance  of 
power  is  very  small.  It  is  human  nature  for  the 
average  man  or  woman  to  vote  the  party  ticket. 
They  will  often  grumble  more  or  less,  and  find  fault 
with  the  candidate,  but  the  political  managers  figure 
that  in  the  end  the  voter  will  walk  up  and  vote  the 
straight  ticket.  Therefore  these  Canadian  farmers 
have  found  that  if  they  are  going  to  get  anywhere 
in  the  march  for  their  political  rights,  they  have 
got  to  have  proper  candidates,  and  thus  they  make 
a  feature  of  turning  out  at  the  primary  and  voting 
for  the  candidates  who  are  openly  and  fairly  for 
the  farmers.  The  farmer  shown  in  this  picture  is 
carrying  out  this  plan.  Tie  is  putting  his  mark 
against  the  name  of  the  man  who  as 
he  knows  will  represent  him  and  his 
business  fairly.  When  people  know 
that  this  is  going  to  he  done,  candi¬ 
dates  who  are  tried  and  true  will  come 
into  the  battle  and  give  the  farmers  a 
chance  to  vote  for  them.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  this  country  it  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  such  candidates  to  take  a 
hand,  as  they  fear  they  will  have  no 
chance  whatever  against  the  money 
and  the  machine  of  the  politician.  The 
truth  is.  however,  that  in  every  agri¬ 
cultural  county  in  this  country  a  com¬ 
bination  of  1.000  farmers  with  a  solid 
bunch  of  1,000  votes  can  heat  any 
$100,000  of  political  graft  that  ever 
came  out  of  the  bank,  whereas  if  these 
1.000  farmers  are  scattered  and  broken 
up  into  little  groups  separated  by  pre¬ 
judice  or  party  feeling,  $100  carefully 
used  will  beat  them. 

We  are  not  advocating  any  agrarian 
party  at  this  time.  That  may  come  in 
the  future,  but.  first  of  all  there  must 
be  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers  to  support  one  of  their 
own  class,  and  one  of  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  whenever  they  have  an  opportun¬ 
ity  of  doing  so.  That  is  the  first  step 
iii  political  organization.  It  is  the 
simplest  and  most  sensible  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  political  power,  and  from  it 
will  grow  greater  things  for  farm  legis¬ 
lation.  In  Wayne  County,  N.  Y..  this* 
year,  there  is  to  be  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  work  of  this  sort  that  has  ever  been 
presented  to  our  Eastern  farmers.  The  issue  on 
this  point  is  clear-cut  and  definite,  and  we  fully 
expect  to  see  the  intelligent  farmers  of  Wayne 
County  rise  up  and  show  the  rest  of  the  nation  what 
farmers  can  and  will  do  when  opportunity  presents 
itself. 
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there  is  also  a  majority  for  repeal.  Over  00  per 
cent  of  farmers  oppose  daylight-saving.  What  is 
known  as  “organized  labor”  went  on  record  as 
opposed  to  the  present  law.  A  fair  minority  of  city 
people  also  oppose.  President  Wilson  favors  the 
present  law,  and  is  expected  to  veto  any  repeal 
bill.  While  Congress  has  a  large  majority  for  re¬ 
peal,  it  would  be  difficult  to  muster  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto.  The  House 
of  Representatives  attempted  to  put  another  “rider” 
on  the  appropriation  bill  which  would  repeal  part 
of  the  law.  The  Democrats  thought  they  saw  in 
this  a  political  move  to  discredit  their  party.  There¬ 
fore  a  good  share  of  them  voted  with  the  friends  of 
“daylight  saving”  and  prevented  this  “rider”  from 
going  into  the  bill.  Thereupon  the  House  passed  a 
separate  bill  repealing  the  law.  This  bill  seems  sure 
to  pass  the  Senate,  and  will  then  go  to  President 
Wilson.  It  is  said  that  he  will  veto  it,  and  in  that 
case  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  can  be  passed  over  his 
veto.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  for 
farmers,  individually  and  through  their  organiza¬ 
tions,  to  bring  the  strongest  possible  pressure  upon 
the  President  and  upon  Congress.  It  is  believed 
that  President  Wilson  has  been  out  of  touch  with 
affairs  so  long  that  he  does  not  understand  how 
intensely  farmers  feel  on  this  matter.  We  make 
this  plain  statement  of  the  facts  that  all  may  under¬ 
stand  them.  The  political  aspects  of  the  case  are 
becoming  serious.  Without  question  this  daylight- 
saving  trouble  is  being  used  with  great  effect  to  turn 


Doing  a  Good  Dog’s  Work.  Fig.  3.', 2 

country  people  from  the  present  Administration. 
Farmers  will  make  a  mistake  if  they  fall  into  a 
scheme  for  using  this  issue  to  obscure  much  larger 
ones. 


Sheep  Meeting  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

A  great  meeting  of  sheepmen  will  be  held  at 
Cooperstown,  Otsego  Co.,  X.  Y.,  on  August  13.  The 
State  Federation  of  Wool  Growers  will  have  their 
field  day  at  Glimmerglen  Farm,  and  it  promises  to 
be  a  great  gathering.  On  the  following  day  (August 
141  the  Otsego  County  Sheep  Growers’  Association 
will  hold  an  auction,  at  which  time  225  sheep  of 
different  breeds  will  be  sold.  New  York  sheepmen 
should  help  make  this  meeting  a  great  success.  The 
sheep  business  is  coining  up,  and  the  wool  growers 
are  building  up  a  first-class  organization.  This  will 
be  a  great  chance  to  get  together  and  pull  some  of 
the  wool  off  the  eyes  of  the  public. 


The  Real  “Daylight  Saving”  Situation 

Since  President  Wilson  vetoed  the  “daylight-saving” 
repeal  which  was  tacked  onto  the  agricultural  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  there  have  been  many  wild  statements 
about  the  situation.  The  cold,  hard  facts  are  as 
follows:  Doth  Houses  of  Congress  have  a  large 
majority  who  favor  repeal.  In  the  country  at  large 


Save  the  Wheat  Prices 

Time  for  Farmers  to  Act 

If  >s  time  for  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to  act 
if  they  are  to  receive  anything  like  a  reasonable  price  for 
•the  lower  grades  of  wheat  this  year.  The  Grain  Cor¬ 
poration  officials  have  fixed  a  price  schedule  that  makes 
it  possible  for  wheat  to  bring  as  low  as  $1.13  per  bushel. 
Ilns  means  that  practically  the  entire  crop  will  net  the 
farmer  but  $1.50  to  $1.03.  instead  of  the  "guaranteed 
price,  played  so  large  before  the  farmers  previous  to 
seeding  last.  Fall  and  early  this  Spring.  It  now  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  farmer  to  insist  that  Unde  Sam  keep 
Ins  word,  living  up  to  his  long  reputation  which  has 
caused  us  to  say  that  ‘‘it  is  as  good  as  a.  Government 
bond,”  but  which  we  cannot  longer  say  if  this  is  allowed 
to  stand.  The  only  remaining  hope  for  the  farmers  now 
is  to  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  on  Congress  that  that 
body  will  force  the  director  of  the  Grain  Corporation  to 
pay  better  prices  for  the  lower  grades  of  wheat  or  allow 
competitive  exporting. 

In  answer  to  the  appeal  for  food  to  win  the  war  the 
farmer  did  his  share  and  planted  the  greatest  wheat  crop 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  lie  did  this  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Government  would  stand  behind  him 
and  not  allow  him  to  suffer  a  loss  be  cause  of  his  pa¬ 
triotism.  It  is  time  to  act,  and  every  farmer  should  send 
a  letter  or  telegram  at  once  to  the  Congressman  from  his 
district  and  to  the  United  States  Senators  from  his  State 
urging  that  they  demand  fairer  prices  for  the  wheat 
crop.  T.et  bodies  of  farmers  send  night  letters  by  wire, 
which  will  cost  about  live  cents  per  name  signed. 
Granges,  farmers’  clubs,  farm  bureaus,  farm  loan  asso¬ 
ciations,  etc.,  should  all  marshall  their  forces  in  a  strong 
appeal,  not  only  to  save  the  11)10  wheat  prices,  but  to 
save  the  word  of  the  men  who  made  a  very  plain  prom¬ 
ise  months  ago  to  stand  by  the  farmers,  who  had  stood 
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by  the  war  administration  as  regards  food  production. 

Grain  men  and  several  of  the  grain  inspectors  feel 
the  Government  is  doing  the  farmer  an  injustice  in  arbi¬ 
trarily  fixing  the  prices  recently  published  in  grain 
schedules,  which  show  a  discount  from  the  $2.26  price 
as  low  as  $1.13  per  bushel,  or  a  100  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion.  “All  low'  grades  of  wheat,”  said  one  big  grain 
buyer,  have  been  merchandised  to  the  export  trade  in 
years  when  the  Government  did  not  have  control.  As 
things  now  stand  the  Government  has  a  monopoly  on  the 
export  business,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  dealers  to 
try  to  get  a  better  price  on  the  foreign  markets.” 

•T.  S.  Hart,  chief  grain  inspector  for  Kansas,  pointed 
out  further  injustices  of  the  list  of  schedules,  as  print- 
ed.  saying:  “I  believe  the  proposed  prices  are  unfair 
for  instance,  a  load  of  00-lb.  wheat  that  otherwise  was 
sound  and  sweet  might  contain  16  per  cent  moisture  in 
which  case  it  would  have  to  take  a  discount  of  21  cents 
and  therefore  -would  net  the  farmer  $1.70.  The  Grain 
!  orporation  could  buy  the  wheat  at  the  discount,  run 
it  tniough  (1  'yin g  liouso,  t<iko  out  por  cpnt  moic- 
ture  and  increase  the  value  of  it  21  cents  a  bushel  The 
cost  of  drying  this  wheat,  according  to  a  published 
schedule  put  out  by  the  Grain  Corporation,  would  be 
if- 2  cent;s  a  bushel,  and  the  shrinkage  would  amount  to 
•'  2  cents  a  bushel.  This  makes  a  total  cost  of  eight 
cents  a  bushel  for  drying,  and  would  leave  the  Grain 
Corporation  a  profit  of  13  cents  a  bushel  for  drvinsr 
alone.  -  J  & 

“Here  is  another  example,”  continued  Mr.  Hart 
load  of  wheat  that  teste.l  50 %  lbs.  would  grade  sample 
and  take  a  discount  of  25  cents  a  bushel.  If  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  light  test  it  contained  17  per  cent  moisture, 

.  P°r  damaged  grain  and  was  smutty  it  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  discount  of  23  cents  for  moisture.-  14  cents  for 
smut,  and  Lo  cents  for  damaged  grain,  or  a  total  dis- 
eount.  <>t  s.  cents,  and  would  net  the  farmer  only  $1.13. 

a  1,':,  r  old  method  of  handling  grain  prior  to  the 
hfh'fir  fain  control  by  the  Government, 

most  of  the  wheat  below  Xo.  3  went  to  the  exporters 
who  were  glad  to  buy  it  at  a  scale  of  discounts  rang¬ 
ing  fiom  fne  to  L  cents,  depending  on  the  quality  of 
ineiSnYU'  rM  *  government  has  refused  to  permit  anv 
d  ah.r  to  export  wheat,  and  has  announced  that  it  will 
handle  all  export  business.  This  makes 
it  look  like  the  new  regulations  are  dis¬ 
criminating  against  the  farmer  in  favor  of 
the  L  nited  States  Grain  Corporation  and 
tne  large  terminal  elevators.” 

There  is  an  added  injustice  to  farmers 
—tlie  State  grain  inspection  laws,  differ¬ 
ing  m  certain  States,  but  unjust  this  sea¬ 
son  mst  the  same.  These  laws  are  com¬ 
monly  known  to  act  as  a  protection  for 
the  grain  mill  and  elevator  interests  and 
'mall  buyers  against  the  big  grain  buv- 
ers  at  the  large  grain  centers,  while 
there  is  no  inspector  to  protect  the  farmer 
against  the  small  buyer  This  makes  it 
possible  tor  the  small  buyer  to  buy  the 
ta liners  wheat  as  Xo.  3  or  lower  and 
ship  it  to  terminal  markets  and  have  it 
graded  as  Xo.  2.  The  farmer  with  no 
means  of  testing  his  wheat  or  knowing  the 
various  grades  of  grain  is  at  the  merer 
of  the  small  buyer,  who  has  nothing  to 
tear  it  he  gives  the  farmer  a  lower  grade 
than  is  just. 

Honest,  grain  inspectors  admit  freelv 
that  this  is  an  injustice,  and  admit  also 
that  the  small  elevator  man  is  better  able 
to  protect  himself  against  the  large  grain 
dealer  than  the  farmer  is  to  protect  him¬ 
self  against  unscrupulous  methods  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  small  dealers,  but  they  say 
they  are  powerless  to  do  anything  to  help 
the  farmers,  because  no  funds  are  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  Grain  Corporation  to  pay  sal¬ 
aries  of  inspectors  for  this  work. -  The 
need  of  the  hour  is  for  American  farm¬ 
ers  to  rise  as  one  man,  demand  that  the 
present  Government  schedule  of  wheat 
prices  be  set  aside,  and  those  which  are 
honest  and  in  keeping  with  the  original 
promise  be  put  into  force.  That  all  dis¬ 
counts  on  Xo.  1  wheat  be  given  recon¬ 
sideration.  with  wheat  farmers  themselves 
— not  millers,  elevator  men,  bakers  and 
export  middlemen  in  the  ring  with  the 
Grain  Corporation — but  the  men  who 
raised  the  grain  and  who  are  the  logical 
ones  to  establish  schedules.  The  methods 
of  establishing  grades  and  discounts  as 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Barnes  and  his  staff  is 
comparable  to  calling  in  a  horse  doctor 
when  your  baby  is  sick — he  called  in  a  lot  of  “experts.” 
but  all  of  them  were  middlemen,  or  a  majority.  Write, 
wire  and  appeal  to  your  representatives  now,  asking  them 
to  demand  that  the  Grain  ('orporation  keep  its  word'. 
Get  all  the  farmers  of  your  community  to  do  likewise. 

EARLE  W.  GAGE. 


Co-operative  Sheep  Associations  Prove 
Their  Worth 

Concerted  efforts  upon  the  part  of  local  and  wholesale 
wool  buyers  to  break  up  the  co-operative  wool  sales  of 
the  county  sheep  associations  have  marked  the  wool  sea¬ 
son  just  closing.  In  Wayne  County,  X.  Y.,  buyers  have 
come  out  with  open  threats  to  disrupt  the  association  be¬ 
fore  another  Spring.  In  other  counties  they  have  been 
just  as  active,  if  less  frank  about  it. 

The  favorite  methods  employed  are  as  old  as  the  hills. 
Bribes  were  offered  to  influential  farmers  in  the  form  of 
high  prices  for  their  wool,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
break  away  from  the  pool.  To  their  everlasting  credit, 
few  of  the  real  leaders  fell  for  this  bait.  Questions  were 
raised  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  grading,  and  offers 
made  to  buy  the  wool  ungraded.  Chiefly,  however,  the 
competition  offered  was  one  of  price,  and  here  is  where 
the  weakness  of  the  dealers’  case  is  most  apparent,  and 


few  takers.  Meanwhile,  the  secretary  of  the  County 
Sheep  Association  was  keeping  the  members  advised  of 
the  wholesale  market.  Failing  to  get  wool  at  50  cents 
the  local  buyers  began  paying  on  .Tune  3  as  high  as  60 
cents — a  gain  of  10  cents  in  two  weeks.  Meanwhile 
wholesale  quotations  as  secured  from  a  reliable  firm  in 
Xew  York  City  had  either  not  changed  at  all  or  ad¬ 
vanced  a  maximum  of  two  cents  for  some  grades,  all  of 
which  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  local  w’ool  buyer 
intended  to  buy  GO- cent  wool  for  50  cents,  if  possible, 
and  that  because  of  the  existence  of  the  association  he 
was  defeated  in  this  effort  to  the  profit  of  the  farmer. 

(Continued  on  page  1171) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Be  True 

Thou  must  be  true  thyself 

If  thou  the  truth  wouldst  teach ; 

Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 
Another’s  soul  wouldst  reach ! 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 

Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world’s  famine  feed ;  _ 

Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed ; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed. 

— nORATIUS  BONAB. 

* 

A  reader  in  Connecticut  wishes  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  recipe  for  cocoanut  drop  cookies. 
Will  some  reader  send  us  this  recipe? 

* 

A  new  device  noted  in  one  of  the  large 
stores  was  a  bottle-holder  for  the  baby. 
It  grips  the  baby’s  bottle  securely,  and 
may  be  fastened  to  the  crib  or  carriage, 
so  that  if  the  baby  has  a  sudden  wild  im¬ 
pulse  to  throw  his  bottle  away,  the  holder 
prevents  breakage.  It  is  a  simple  device, 
costing  50  cents. 

* 

Have  any  of  our  readers  experimented 
in  dyeing  immortelles,  or  “straw  flowers”? 
One  of  our  correspondents  says  that  she 
has  not  been  able  to  do  this  with  com¬ 
mercial  dyes,  and  would  like  information. 
We  think  dyes  for  cotton  should  “take,” 
but  have  not  tided  it.  Of  course  the  flow¬ 
ers  should  not  be  boiled  in  the  dye.  and 
should  be  prepared  before  the  petals  are 
open.  The  colored  immortelles  used  by 
florists  are  prepared  in  Europe.  Women 
used  to  color  grasses  and  similar  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  old-fashioned  Winter  bou¬ 
quets,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  can  solve 
the  question  of  dyeing  immortelles. 

* 

Do  girls  still  read  “The  Wide,  Wide 
World”?  We  have  just  passed  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Susan  Warner’s 
birth,  and  her  first  book,  published  in 
1851,  is  the  most  popular  novel  ever  writ¬ 
ten  by  an  American,  except  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.”  It  was  published,  we  are  told, 
against  the  advice  of  Mr.  Putnam’s  critic, 
as  a  result  of  his  mother’s  persuasion, 
and  attracted  little  attention  at  first; 
then  a  surprising  demand  began,  and  it 
was  published  in  Europe  in  French.  Ital¬ 
ian,  Spanish.  Russian  and  Swedish.  Now¬ 
adays  the  weeping,  sensitive  heroines  of 
“The  Wide,  Wide  World”  and  “Queechy” 
seem  hopelessly  out  of  date,  in  spite  of 
their  author's  sympathetic  touch.  Yet 
this  gentle  writer  of  stories  for  girls  has 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
United  States  Army.  Says  the  New  York 
Sun  : 

It  was  in  1800  that  Miss  Warner  and 
her  sister  went  to  live  on  Constitution 
Island  in  the  Hudson  opposite  West 
Point.  The  island,  on  account  of  its  his¬ 
torical  associations,  had  a  strong  charm 
for  her.  The  little  one-story  house  was 
partly  built  from  the  old  Revolutionary 
fort,  and  in  the  Summer  it  was  almost 
hidden  by  the  thick  growth  of  flowers  and 
vines.  Sundays  she  conducted  a  Bible 
class  for  the  cadets — her  home  was  the 
ouly  place  “off  limits”  that  they  were 
privileged  to  seek.  Sometimes  she  was 
rowed  across  the  Hudson  by  one  of  her 
old  family  servants  and  held  her  classes 
at  the  chapel.  A  quaint,  charming  little  old 
woman  in  the  poke  bonnet,  Indian  shawl 
and  silks  of  a  generation  past,  she  seemed 
one  of  the  lovely,  gentle  characters  from 
her  own  books.  Today  many  gray-haired 
officers  willingly  acknowledge  her  teach¬ 
ings  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  in¬ 
fluences  in  their  West  Point  lives. 

She  was  buried  near  the  cadet  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  West  Point  Cemetery  and 
the  inscription  on  her  tombstone  reads: 
“The  author  of  ‘The  Wide,  Wide  World’ 
was  born  11  July,  1819,  and  passed  gen- 
tlv  into  the  life  that  knows  no  ending  17 
March,  1885.”  This  woman  of  gentleness 
chose  this  military  cemetery  as  her  rest¬ 
ing  place ;  it  was  among  the  cadets  and 
officers  at  West  Point  that  she  made  her 
strongest  and  most  enduring  friendships, 
and  it  was  her  wish  that  she  should  he 
remembered  by  the  army  which  she  loveJ 
and  which  she  strived  faithfully  to  serve. 


Notes  from  Vermont 

Anything  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm 
is  of  interest  to  us,  and  ours  are  all  in¬ 
terested  in  seed  catalogs  and  gardening. 
We  try  several  new  varieties  each  year. 
When  we  began  housekeeping  I  promised 
myself  that  we  would  have  at  least  one 
vegetable  besides  potatoes  every  day  in 
the  year,  but  I  haven’t  quite  done  it. 
This'  year  May  was  cold  and  wet,  and 
farmers  were  late  in  getting  their  work 
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along,  while  June  was  very  hot  and  dry. 
One  afternoon  a  thermometer  hung  on 
the  west  end  of  the  house  in  the  sunshine 
registered  190  degrees,  and  today,  July  1, 
it  was  104  degrees,  with  a  hot,  dry  air ; 
but  Sunday  morning,  June  29,  there  was 
a  frost  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town. 
We  had  the  first  early  turnips  today, 
Extra  Early  Milan,  and  they  were  three 
inches  in  diameter.  Soon  we  shall  have 
Scarlet  Kashmyr  turnip,  a  variety  we 
especially  like.  The  boys  are  much  in¬ 
terested  in  watching  the  rapid  growth 
of  Japanese  radish,  said  to  grow  three 
feet  long,  and  the  Japan  turnip,  said  to 
weigh  10  lbs.  each.  The  seedsman  claimed 
his  seed  came  direct  from  Japan,  hut 
they  certainly  germinated  well,  and  do 
not  appear  to  mind  a  change  of  climate. 

I  find  many  of  the  present  generation 
do  not  know  the  taste  of  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
thawed  we  are  all  glad  of  a  chance  to 
dig  the  tubers,  wash,  scrape  and  clean, 
slice  thin  and  prepare  as  a  vegetable 
oyster  soup. 

The  Colorado  preserving  melon  is  the 
best  of  the  citron  class  that  we  have  tried. 
They  usually  ripen  seed  with  us.  The 
garden  lemon  is  scarce  worth  raising  here 
in  our  short  seasons.  Chinese  cabbage 
and  New  Zealand  spinach  are  both  all 
that  is  claimed  for  them. 

This  year  the  oldest  boy  is  trying  pea¬ 
nuts  and  Mammoth  pumpkin,  the  second 
is  raising  cabbage,  has  nearly  700  plants, 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  Greenback, 
Faultless,  Red  Dutch  and  Savoy.  Chives, 
whose  toils  are  used  to  give  a  mild  onion 
flavor,  early  in  Spring,  is  seldom  seen 
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In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


34  to  42  bust.  Price  cents. 

10  cents.  ion.  Design  for 

border,  1  inch  wide. 


9001.  Kimono  9398.  Fancy  Bodice, 
Blouse,  34  to  42  34  to  42  bust,  l’rice 

bust.  Price  15  cents.  10  cents. 


nowadays,  although  it  is  a  hardy  per¬ 
ennial. 

The  canning  season  is  here,  and  some 
complain  that  the  vegetables  put  up  by 
the  cold  pack  process  did  not  keep,  but 
in  every  case  I  have  inquired  into  the 
failure  was  caused  either  by  using  old 
rubbers  or  by  not  having  the  water  cover 
the  jars.  Some  only  had  the  water  come 
to  the  neck  of  the  can.  Personally  I 
have  never  lost  a  can.  and  have  tried 
greens,  Summer  squash,  pumpkin,  etc., 
as  well  as  peas,  beans  and  corn.  Per¬ 
haps  not  all  the  beginners  in  canning 
know  that  wild  blackberries  are  much 
better  to  can  for  pies  if  gathered  when 
black,  but  not  dead  ripe.  I  can  them 
when  dead  ripe,  but  an  English  friend 
said  in  England  they  always  added  a  cup 
of  sauce  made  from  sour  apples  to  each 
quart  of  fruit,  and  we  find  it  an  improve¬ 
ment. 

We  have  read  that  vegetables  could  not 
be  canned  by  the  cold  pack  process  in 
two-quart  cans.  Has  anyone  been  suc¬ 
cessful?  One  neighbor  east  has  about  a 
dozen  sons.  daughters,  nieces  and 
nephews,  and  a  neighbor  west  has  10 
children,  so  the  larger  cans  are  preferred. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Wing  that 
less  flowers  are  found  each  year.  Our 
town  has  more  flowers  each  year.  Per¬ 
haps  he  mentioned  the  reason  why  there 
were  less  flowers  in  his  vicinity  when  he 
said  the  house  was  now  occupied  by  a 
tenant,  when  the  lady  who  grew  the 
flowers  was  the  owner.  To  me,  at  least, 
it  has  seemed  sad  to  see  the  children  of 
the  same  generation  as  myself  care  noth¬ 
ing  for  a  home,  but  flit  from  place  to 
place,  until  in  two  instances  the  father 
advised  the  young  people  to  have  a  house 


on  wheels.  I  think  the  tide  has  turned, 
and  our  boys  who  come  from  Over  There 
will  value  their  homes  as  never  before, 
for  they  have  seen  our  French  and  Ital¬ 
ian  Allies,  men,  women  and  children, 
sacrificed,  all  they  hold  most  dear,  for 
God,  for  home  and  native  land. 

May  I  tell  a  few  stories  to  the  autoist 
who  asked  why  farm  people  came  to  talk 
when  an  auto  stopped  at  the  pump?  We 
have  learned  a  few  things  about  people 
since  autos  came  in  use,  and  many  times 
our  fruit,  garden  stuff  and  poultry  are 
safer  if  we  let  people  know  we  are  at 
home.  For  instance,  one  Summer  our 
hens  laid  from  18  to  24  eggs  a  day  if 
we  were  home,  but  if  we  were  all  away 
perhaps  only  two  or  three,  and  a  load  of 
potatoes  shrunk  four  bushels  from  noon 
till  six  p.  m.,  when  we  were  gone.  Three 
hens  were  taken  from  a  friend’s  poultry- 
yard  when  she  was  at  home,  because  the 
front  shades  were  down  to  exclude  the 
sun.  The  auto  party  thought  no  one 
was  home,  and  proposed  to  have  a  chicken 
dinner  that  night.  So  by  bitter  exper¬ 
ience  we  have  learned  that  many  buy  an 
auto  and  really  expect  to  “pick  up” 
(they  would  be  insulted  if  you  called  it 
stealing)  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,  to 
make  up  the  cost  of  gasoline.  Even 
gentle  old  “Brindle”  has  been  milked 
many  a  time  in  different  towns  that  fish¬ 
ing  parties  might  drink.  But  many  times 
we  make  delightful  acquaintances  in  this 
way,  and  meet  the  same  people  again  and 
again.  Their  point  of  view  is  different 
from  ours,  their  criticism  or  praise  is 
remembered,  to  be  acted  upon  later.  By 
all  means  let  your  auto  callers  know  you 
are  at  home.  mother  bee. 


From  the  Farm  Woman’s  Viewpoint 

In  looking  over  some  clippings  of  my 
own  writings  I  have  saved  from  different 
papers  I  find  many  plans  that  have  never 
planned.  For  instance:  I  have  bought 
over  50  peach  trees  with  my  own  means, 
and  in  another  year  or  two  I  think  they 
will  increase  my  income,  as  nice  peaches 
sell  for  over  $1  per  bushel.  That  was 
six  years  ago.  We  sold  20  bushels  of 
peaches  one  year,  and  another  year 
canned  a  few  dozen  jars.  The  peach 
trees  have  been  dug  up  as  a  useless  in¬ 
cumbrance  of  the  soil,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  nice  profit  vanished  like  mist  before 
the  burning  sun  of  adversity.  An  income 
of  $20  from  $11  outlay,  seven  years  of 
hard  work  and  non-productive  soil — other 
pots  of  gold  have  likewise  vanished,  per¬ 
haps  because  the  end  of  the  rainbow  has 
never  been  reached.  If  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  was  all  pooled  together,  the  farms 
of  the  United  States  classified  as  one  vast 
factory,  and  the  losses  made  good  in  an 
overhead  cost  of  production,  as  well  as 
a  fair  recompense  for  the  long  hours  of 
labor  entailed,  I  believe  that  we  might 
obtain  sufficient  funds  from  our  products 
to  buy  a  cheap  pair  of  shoes  and  some 
other  most  needful  necessities.  Why 
should  the  farm  boy  labor  for  16  hours 
per  day  at  from  eight  and  one-third  to 
16  cents  per  hour*,  and  the  city  laborer 
receive  from  $3  to  $10  per  day  for  eight 
hours’  labor?  Why  should  we  house¬ 
wives  be  compelled  to  arise  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  prepare  break¬ 
fast,  feed  and  milk  cows,  skim  milk,  feed 
chickens,  churn,  do  all  our  own  canning, 
pickling,  preserving,  etc.,  carry  our  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  store  and  sell  at  the  other 
man’s  price  for  less  than  it  cost  us  to 
produce?  Nothing  at  all  allowed  us  for 
our  labor,  except  three  hurried  meals 
which  we  have  furnished  all  the  material 
for,  except  soda,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  few  more  items  perhaps,  and 
them  we  hum  around  and  pay  the  other 
man’s  price  for  products  that  have  had 
all  cost  of  production  attached,  and  a 
nice  neat  profit  for  each  one  between  the 
producer  and  ultimate  consumer. 

If  there  is  a  more  useful  spoke  in  the 
wheels  of  commerce  than  the  farmer  I 
have  not  heard  of  it;  yet  if  there  is  one 
given  less  protection  or  given  more  hard 
jolts  and  knocks  I  don’t  know  who  it 
is.  Talk  about  the  high  prices  paid  the 
farmer !  Just  give  it  a  favorable  com¬ 
parison  with  the  high  prices  paid  by  the 
farmer.  We  were  told  to  produce  beef. 
Now  we  are  told  that  beef  is  down,  and 
will  go  still  lower.  We  were  told  to 
increase  the  production  of  swine,  scarcity 
of  meat  and  fats.  The  country  is  full 
of  pigs;  who  wants  them?  Who  demands 
the  increase,  and  who  is  benefited?  Not 
the  farmer. 

I  cannot  do  anything  towards  raising 
or  controlling  the  price,  only  I  consume 
every  egg  we  can  eat,  and  start  my  young 
chickens  off  on  eggs.  I  advise  my  neigh¬ 
bors  to  do  the  same,  and  the  drop  in  eggs 
crawled  back  up  in  two  weeks.  Young 
chickens  at  30  cents  per  pound  are  starv¬ 
ation  to  those  who  sell,  so  rather  than 
help  to  keep  the  market  down  I  serve 
them  in  every  way  to  make  them  go  down 
our  palates.  If  everyone  else  will  do  the 
same  chickens  will  go  up,  and  until  we 
can  buy  at  a  reduced  price  we  cannot 
afford  to  sell  at  one.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  win ;  keep  overproduction  off 
the  market.  It  may  work  hardships  to 
some,  but  we  farm  folks  only  ask  for  a 
square  deal.  We  can  force  the  issue  by 
a  decrease  in  production.  We  don’t  have 
to  be  Bolsheviki,  Socialists,  Democrats 
or  Republicans  in  order  to  obtain  jus¬ 
tice.  We  want  to  be  plain  common- 
sense  farmers,  with  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  world’s  needs  to  know  how  much 
and  how  little  to  produce.  We  want  a 
law  that  will  protect  us  from  foreign 
competition  the  same  as  any  other  manu¬ 
facturing  concern.  We  want  to  null  to¬ 


gether  and  send  men  to  represent  us 
whom  we  know  we  can  depend  on.  In 
fact,  we  have  borne  the  burden  of  the 
world  these  many  years,  and  as  our  sons 
have  hied  and  died  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  it  is  time  we  were 
receiving  a  little  bit  of  that  much 
vaunted  world-saving  right  here  at  home. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Rural  Cemeteries  and  Neighborhood 

LJsrks 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  legis¬ 
lation  will  require  country  towns  to 
maintain  fences  around  rural  graveyards 
in  isolated  districts  where  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  were  interred  and  present  residents 
lack  interest  because  their  own  dead  are 
buried  in  city  lots.  Recently  in  looking 
up  my  own  relatives  of  past  generations 
I  found  the  headstone  of  one  great-grand¬ 
mother  broken  in  two,  and  half  missing ; 
another  great-grandmother  lies  in  an  un¬ 
known  grave,  though  the  farm  encom¬ 
passing  that  unmarked  spot  was  owned 
by  her  husband.  Under  an  apple  tree 
on  our  own  farm  legend  tells  us  an  en¬ 
tire  family  lies.  The  fate  of  the  fore¬ 
going  will  be  ours  and  that  of  our  loved 
ones  unless  steps  are  taken  to  protect 
the  last  resting  places  by  legalized  fences. 
Not  all  our  laws  are  enforced  now,  but 
it  is  a  comfort  to  have  a  law  to  enforce. 

In  the  meantime,  every  neighborhood 
can  do  its  bit  towards  making  those 
neighborhood  cemeteries  the  beauty  spots 
of  the  town.  An  advertising  granite 
dealer  states:  “Our  city  cemeteries  vie 
with  our  parks  in  loveliness.”  True. 
Few  third-rate  cities  maintain  parks,  but 
the  cemeteries  of  all  offer  inviting  walks 
for  resident  or  visitor.  And  there  are 
more  and  more  pressing  reasons  for 
suburban  graveyards  following  suit.  The 
one  really  justifiable  reason  for  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  cemetery  is  its  nearness  to 
friends  of  the  departed,  with  opportunity 
for  frequent  visits  and  ornamentation. 
Yet  such  visits  and  such  adornment  in 
out-of-the-way  districts  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  No  family  of  any 
considerable  means  and  standing  will  con¬ 
sign  a  member  to  the  ground  without 
suitable  marking  in  these  enlightened 
days,  yet  after  satisfying  the  first  nur¬ 
sery  canvasser  by  planting  a  stingy  bush 
or  two  beside  the  slab,  further  attention 
is  not  given  and  the  neglected  grass  and 
tangle  of  bushes  present  a  sorry  specta¬ 
cle,  even  though  the  fence  may  not  yet 
admit  roaming  cattle  by  the  herd. 

This  sacred  yard  may  be  made  an  at¬ 
tractive  place  with  little  monetary  out¬ 
lay.  Strangely  lacking  in  the  artistic 
seuse  is  the  mistress  of  a  country  home 
that  affords  no  perennial  roots,  and  ham¬ 
pered  indeed  is  the  owner  unable  to  lift 
such  roots  for  transplanting  to  the  nearby 
cemetery.  Friends  will  exchange  an 
overplus  of  plants  and  vines,  and  when 
once  interest  is  aroused  others  will  take 
example  from  precedent  and  flowers  will 
bloom  where  only  chaos  reigned  before. 
Hardy  flowering  trees,  flowers  and  vines 
will  continue  to  flourish  almost  forever 
once  they  are  established  in  their  new 
environment,  and  many  of  them  will 
spread  and  throw  off  fragrance  and 
beauty  a  century  after  the  hands  that  set 
them  there  are  still.  Snowball.  AVeigela, 
Hydrangea,  bush  honeysuckle,  lilacs,  pur¬ 
ple  or  white  or  both,  syringa,  Spiraea, 
Japan  quince,  are  only  individuals  in  the 
panoramic  group  from  which  we  may 
surely  transplant  one  root  yearly  for 
every  dear  one  we  have  lost.  A  little 
attention  every  Spring  and  Fall  will  be 
appreciated  by  tenfold  returns,  yet  it  is 
preferable  to  select  the  longest -lived 
specimens,  both  of  hardy  plants  and 
shrubbery,  for  the  main  planting — those 
that  will  breast  climatic  severity  and 
lack  of  cultivation  long  after  our  solici¬ 
tude  is  laid  low.  lillian  trott. 


Canning  Greens 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  gives  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  about  canning  greens : 

Some  of  the  greens  which  may  be 
canned  are  Swiss  chard,  kale,  Chinese 
cabbage  leaves,  upland  cress,  French  en¬ 
dive.  cabbage  sprouts,  young  tender  tur¬ 
nip  tops,  spinach,  beet  tops,  cultivated  and 
wild  dandelions,  tender  dasheen  sprouts, 
native,  Russian  and  wild  mustard,  col- 
lards,  tender  leaves  of  rape,  pepper  cress, 
lamb’s  quarter,  sour  dock,  smartweed, 
purslane  or  “pusley,”  poke  weed  sprouts, 
marsh  marigold  or  cowslip  and  tender 
spouts  and  leaves  of  milkweed. 

Greens  should  be  canned  the  same  day 
they  are  picked.  “One  hour  from  the  gar¬ 
den  to  the  jar”  is  a  good  rule.  Sort  thor¬ 
oughly  and  wash  until  clean,  Place  the 
greens  in  a  sieve  or  in  cheesecloth  and 
blanch  in  live  steam  for  15  minutes.  Re¬ 
move  the  greens  and  place  in  a  freshly 
scalded  pan  and  cut  into  convenient 
lengths.  Pack  into  hot  jars  which  have 
been  boiled  15  minutes  and  add  boiling 
salt  water,  using  one  tablespoon  salt  to 
one  quart  water.  Put  boiled  rubbers  on 
the  jars,  then  the  tops  and  partially  seal 
the  jars.  If  a  steam  pressure  cooker  is 
used,  process  for  35  minutes  under  10 
pounds  pressure.  If  a  hot-water  bath 
canner  is  used,  place  the  jars  on  a  false 
bottom  in  the  commercial  canner  or  wash 
boiler  with  sufficient  water  to  cover. 
Process  two  hours  one  day  or  boil  one 
hour  for  three  days  in  succession.  Count 
time  after  the  water  starts  to  boil.  Re¬ 
move  and  seal  tight  immediately.  Cool 
in  a  place  free  from  drafts,  test  for  leaks 
and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 
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Saving  Work  in  Hot  Weather 

During  the  hot  weather  I  make  an 
especial  effort  to  lighten  the  work  in 
every  way  possible.  I  have  as  many 
labor-saving  devices  as  I  can  afford,  and 
they  are  my  greatest  helps.  J  know  there 
are  some  women  who  do  not  like  to  cook 
on  an  oil  stove,  because  there  is  so  much 
less  heating  space  than  on  a  range  ;  but 
I  find  that  by  planning  ahead  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  cook  for  quite  a  large  family  on 
a  three-burner  stove.  The  tireless  cooker 
is  equally  valuable.  Here  is  how  I  man¬ 
age  my  cooking  in  hot  weather,  so  that 
while  we  have  good,  nourishing  meals, 
they  are  got  with  the  .minimum  of  effort. 
Xo  matter  whether  I  cook  vegetables  or 
meat,  or  if  I  make  a  dessert,  I  always 
cook  enough  at  one  time  for  three  or  four 
meals.  This  saves  both  labor  and  fire. 
Kept  in  an  ice  box  the  food  will  not 
spoil  for  several  days.  And.  by  the  way. 
no  woman  who  wishes  to  save  time  and 
labor  should  attempt  to  do  without  ice 
in  Summer.  In  the  country  there  are 
very  few  people,  indeed,  who  cannot  put 
up  their  own  supply  during  the  Winter, 
but  it  is  so  often  neglected  year  after 
year  when  it  could  be  done  as  well  as  not. 

I  do  not  like  stab*  pies,  so  I  prepare 
enough  crust,  roll  out,  and  put  on  pie 
plates,  for  several  days;  These  I  put  in 
the  ice  box  and  add  the  filling  when  1 
am  ready  to  bake  them.  In  Summer  I 
always  have  cold  suppers,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  dish  that  can  be  kept 
warm  in  the  fireless  cooker.  My  family 
prefer  cold  drinks,  such  as  lemonade  or 
iced  tea.  Everything  is  prepared  when 
I  get  the  dinner,  and  my  afternoons  are 
free.  I  believe  most  women  do  not  mind 
if  they  do  have  to  work  hard  in  the  fore¬ 
noons  if  they  can  have  the  afternoons 
to  sit  down  and  sew,  mend  or  read.  I 
believe  it  is  possible  for  every  woman 
to  have  at  least  three  hours  in  the  after¬ 
noons  on  most  days  in  which  she  can 
at  least  do  sitting  down  work. 

One  thing  I  find  a  great  help  is  to  have 
picnic  suppers  very  frequently  in  the 
Summer  out  under  the  trees  on  the  lawn. 
With  paper  plates,  napkins  and  drinking 
cups,  that  can  be  thrown  away  when 
used,  the  dishwashing  problem  is  solved 
for  that  night,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  knives,  forks  and  spoons.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  relief  for  the  housewife  who 
is  tired  to  be  able  to  sit  down  to  the 
table  and  not  feel  that  she  has  an  hour's 
work  clearing  up  after  the  meal.  'This 
kind  of  meals  also  keeps  the  table  linen 
clean  longer,  too,  no  small  item  to  the 
one  who  launders  it. 

We  live  practically  out  of  doors  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  and  that  means  much  less  cleaning 
in  the  house.  I  have  found  that  the  work 
of  cleaning  can  be  done  more  easily  and 
quickly  if  I  clean  a  number  of  rooms  at 
one  time,  performing  a  certain  task  in 
one  room,  and  then  repeating  that  same 
work  in  the  others,  before  1  finish  the 
rest  of  the  work  in  the  first  room.  We 
all  know  that  in  factories  everything  is 
done  to  facilitate  speed.  They  do  the 
work  there  in  the  way  that  it  can  l>e 
done  best  and  most  speedily.  There  each 
workman  does  a  particular  task,  piece 
work,  a  large  number  of  men  contributing 
labor  to  make  a  single  article.  When 
they  have  done  a  certain  task  for  a  few 
times  they  are  “speeded  up”  on  that 
particular  work,  and  can  accomplish  far 
more  by  repeating  that  work  than  by 
going  on  to  something  else.  For  instance, 
if  I  sweep  three  rooms  in  succession,  then 
dust  the  three,  then  replace  the  furniture 
in  the  three.  T  can  do  the  work  in  con¬ 
siderably  b*ss  time  than  if  I  clean  out 
one  room  entirely  before  I  go  on  to  the 
next.  I  have  timed  myself  by  doing  tin* 
work  both  ways,  and  have  found  the  time¬ 
saving  by  the  first  method  to  be  con¬ 
siderable. 

I  think  everyone  tries  to  make  the 
washing  and  ironing  as  light  as  possible 
in  hot  weather.  I  have  found  that  1  can 
save  most  labor  along  this  line  by  using 
almost  exclusively  paper  towels  and  nap¬ 
kins.  Since  we  no  longer  need  to  con¬ 
serve  the  paper  there  is  no  reason  why 
full  use  should  not  be  made  of  these 
helps.  The  cost  might  deter  some  people 
from  using,  but  I  find  them  much  cheaper 
than  hiring  a  woman  to  wash,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  very  much  cheaper  than  having  a 
spell  of  sickness  from  overwork. 

MBS.  CI1AK1.KS  .JOHNSTON. 


Renovating  Window  Shades 

T  cannot.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  give  you 
a  recipe  for  dyeing  discolored  white 
shades  green,  but  have  you  ever  turned 
soiled  window  shades  bottom  end  up? 
Fsually  only  the  lower  half  of  a  shade 
becomes  soiled,  and  I  have  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  turning  them  with  great  satis¬ 
faction.  I  remove  the  ring  and  stick 
and  stitches  from  the  lower  end.  but  do 
not  cut  off  any  of  the  shade  on  either 
bottom  or  top  unless  it  is  very  much  torn 
or  soiled,  for  it  does  not  show  when  the 
curtain  is  put  up  again.  If  the  top  is 
torn  or  marked  by  the  tacks  1  sometimes 
cut  off  a  couple  of  inches.  In  the  top 
end  1  sew  a  hem  by  machine  after  re¬ 
moving  the  tacks,  and  one  must  be  careful 
not  to  remove  the  tack  which  holds  the 
spring  in  the  end  of  the  roller.  Also,  in 
tacking  shade  on  roller  again,  be  sure 
spring  end  is  on  left  of  inside  of  shade. 

After  three  years  of  use  my  white 
shades  throughout  the  house  looked 
shabby,  so  T  have  just  recently  turned 
them,  and  they  look  “just  like  new.”  I 
put  the  hem  in  before  I  tack  the  shade 
on  the  roller,  as  it  is  much  easier  to 
handle  them.  The  soiled  lower  part 
rolled  in  during  the  day  is  not  seen,  and 


during  the  evening  is  hardly  detected 
When  the  shades  are  lowered.  I  hope  you 
will  find  this  method  usable  in  the  event 
you  do  not  find  a  better  one  or  a  way  of 
dyeing  shades.  m.  w.  f. 

I  notice  on  page  lOfll  an  inquiry  about 
restoring  old  window  shades,  or  changing 
color.  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
that  line,  and  find  the  best  thing  is  flat 
interior  house  paint  or  gloss  finish,  as 
may  be  desired.  I. ay  the  shades  on  the 
garret  floor,  or  any  other  smooth  surface, 
or  suspend  them  on  the  sides  of  a  build¬ 
ing.  After  painting  1  hang  them  in  their 
own  brackets,  with  an  inclined  stick  be¬ 
hind  them,  one  end  resting  on  the  floor, 
to  keep  the  shades  off  the  window  casing 
until  dry,  which  is  only  for  a  short  time. 

1*.  0.  K. 


Chop  Suey 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  Chinese 
chop  suey  and  American  chop  suey? 

MRS.  j.  F. 

Chinese  chop  suey  is  a  variable  dish  ; 
the  Chinese  restaurants  here  offer  plain 
chop  suey,  mushroom,  chicken,  sweet-and- 
sour,  IJong  Kong  style,  etc.  'The  one 


it.  was  suggestions  about  food  for  hearty 
men  that  the  inquirer  wanted.  I  would 
say  use  the  home  products,  plenty  of 
milk,  even  if  it  does  bring  $3  or  over  a 
hundred  pounds.  Eggs,  though  high 
priced,  are  cheaper  than  fresh  meat,  good 
homemade  bread  and  real  butter,  not 
oleo.  Farmers  who  work  from  14  to  l(i 
hours  a  day  in  haying  and  harvesting 
need  an  abundance  of  the  most  nourish¬ 
ing  food.  Cheese  should  be  on  our  tables, 
even  if  it  is  high.  With  plain  cake  or 
feature  common  to  them  all  is  the  sauce, 
doughnuts  it  helps  wonderfully  to  satisfy 
and  give  strength.  Fresh  fruit  should 
lie  in  abundance  on  every  farm,  though 
some  men  folks  claim  they  cannot  take 
time  to  care  for  berries,  etc.,  but  let  them 
put  in  an  acre  or  half  an  acre  less  of 
corn  or  oats,  and  use  the  time  and  labor 
to  provide  delicious  fresh  fruit  which 
helps  so  much  in  time  and  is  more  appre¬ 
ciated  than  puddings  or  pies,  though  one 
must  prepare  those  sometimes. 

Good  baked  beans  with  pork,  if  pre¬ 
pared  and  baked  slowly  all  the  morning, 
are  acceptable  for  supper  once  in  awhile, 
but  not  too  often.  Eggs  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  served  are  always  appreciated, 
and  one  need  not  have  qualms  of  con¬ 
science  if  they  are  48  cents  a  dozen. 


Simply  send  yoar  size  and  these 


wonderful  Dress  Shoes  w  I  I 1 
come  to  vour  homo  at  once.  You'll 
be  proud  of  them.  Built  solid  full 
•f  wear.  "" 

soles.  1 - - 

quality  leather!  Knjoy 
ed  comfort!  The  risk  is 


)  your  homo  at  once.  You'll 
ia  of  them.  Built  solid  full 
.  Genuine  oak  leather 
Note  the  splendid  extra 


Guarantee: 

A  new  pair  free 

if  because  of  de¬ 
fective  material 
or  workmanship 
these  fail  tojrive 
7  months'  wear. 


Send  NO 

Money ! 


Only  $3.79 

ON  ARRIVAL 

POSTAGE  FREE 
Black  Dress  Shoe 

Save  profits.  Bay  Direct 
from  Factory  Headquarters. 


Business  Man's 
^  Dress  Shoe 


Boston  Mail  Order  House.  Dept.  T-201  Boston,  Mass. 


i  Sen<3  shoes  on  approval.  My  money  back  if  I  want  It.  I  risk  nothing: 


Name. . 


•  •  •  •  •  Size .  •  • . 


Address  . . . . . 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

j  PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  Ii 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  "GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
W.ite  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL-SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  24b  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N .Y- 


Kodakers — Get  Acquainted 


Developing  and  Printing  by  our  NU-TONE 
Process.  Largest  laboratory  in  New  York 
Sizes:  Vest  Pkt.  21U3A  2>ix4'A  3lAx4'A  3Ax5H 
Devl’g6exp.  .05  .05  .05  .10  .10 

Printing  ea.  .03  .03  .03  .04  .04 

8x10  mounted  enlargement  35c.  All  work  prepaid 
"SCHULTZ”  PHOTO  SHOP,  122  Nassau  St.  New  York 


Two  d.-signs  Hi.  t  will  appeal  to  the  housewife  are  the  little  show  towels  No.  1.770. 
They  should  both  he  emhroid,  red  in  blue.  The  china  towel  is  for  outline  embroidery  with 
(lowers  formed  of  French  knots.  Tim  glu»  towel  is  for  outline  embroidery.  The  designs 
are  on  striped  cotton  toweling  and  with  lucre. rized  tloss  to  complete  embroidery,  costs  for 
the  pair  tiO  cents. 


soy,  made  from  fermented  Soy  beans, 
which  has  a  peculiar  pungent  natty  taste. 
1  Main  chop  suey  consists  of  bean  sprouts, 
the  tender  white  sprouts  of  Soy  beans, 
boiled  or  steamed,  in  which  are  mixed 
sliced  onions,  fried  brown,  sliced  uncooked 
celery,  and  shreds  of  tender  frizzled  pork, 
the  whole  moistened  with  it  thick  brown 
sauce  made  of  heated  Roy.  Chicken  chop 
suey  lias  the  shredded  white  meat  of 
Toast  chicken  laid  over  the  top ;  if  the 
mushroom  variety,  sliced  mushrooms  are 
mixed  through  it.  while  pineapple  is  used 
with  the  sweet-and-sour.  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
choke  is  also  used  with  it 

A  recipe  given  us  for  American  chop 
suey  calls  for  one  dozen  almonds,  one 
dozen  hazelnuts  and  one  dozen  English 
walnuts,  blanched  and  chopped  fine ;  one 
Brazil  nut  peeled  and  shredded.  Pare 
the  flesh  from  one  chicken  gizzard  and 
simmer  till  tender.  Take  one-fourth  the 
breast  meat  from  a  cooked  chicken  and 
one  ounce  of  smoked  beef  and  run  through 
the*  food  chopper.  In  a  saucepan  cook 
two  teaspoons  of  butter  till  it  bubble's, 
add  four  laldespoons  of  chicken  broth, 
one  tablespoon  of  tomato  catsup,  tin*  nuts 
and  prepared  meat.  Cover  and  simmer 

10  minutes.  Scrape  two  . . 1-sized 

Jerusalem  artichokes,  cut  in  thin  slices, 
add  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  cook 
10  minutes,  season  with  salt  and  paprika, 
ami  serve.  This  may  be  called  a  chop 
suey  substitute,  as  it  is  very  different 
from  the  real  article. 

One  very  appetizing  Chinese  dish  quite 
adaptable  to  American  taste*  is  chow 
main.  This  consists  of  slender  noodles 
that  are  boiled,  drained,  and  then  fried 
till  crisp,  and  mixed  with  fried  onions, 
fried  pork  cut  into  shreds,  and  shredded 
raw  celery,  sliced  chicken  laid  over  the 
top.  The  combination  of  noodles  browned 
in  butter  with  onions  fried  separately  and 
shreds  of  bam  will  be  found  very  savory. 
If  we  were  trying  to  make  an  imitation 
chop  suey  we  should  boil  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
choke  cut  in  shreds  as  a  substitute  for 
the  beau  sprouts,  and  mix  this  with  fried 
onions,  shreds  of  bam  and  celery,  and 
then  make  a  highly  seasoned  strained 
tomato  sauce*  to  moisten  it.  It  would 
not  be  Chinese,  but  would  be  savory  and 
nourishing.  The  Chinese  do  not  appear 
to  cook  e-elery,  adding  it  raw  to  the  other 
ingredients  just  before*  serving:  at  least 
we  have  never  met  with  it  cooked,  while 
if  is  used  raw  in  many  dishes.  The  same 
is  true  of  cabbage;  the*  Chiu  esc*  cabbage 
or  pe-tsai  is  chopped  and  added  raw  to 
chicken  soup  and  other  dishes  just  before 
serving.  When ’cooked  we  find  it  watery 
and  of  indifferent  flavor,  hut  it  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  addition  to  various  dishes  when 
raw,  or  merely  scalded. 


Catering  for  Hired  Men 

i  > in*  who  lias  tin*  cure*  of  little  children, 
and  a  number  of  hearty  men  folks,  surely 
has  heart,  mind  and  bands  full,  but  as 


Potato  salad  with  cold  boiled  eggs  is 
excellent,  with  bread  and  butter.  I  have 
always  lived  on  a  farm,  and  in  haying 
we  were  a  little  more  particular  to  have 
an  abundance  of  everything.  We  planned 
for  chicken  dinners  part  of  the  time, 
perhaps  once  a  week  fresh  beef,  and  as 
our  garden  then  began  to  furnish  let- 
radishes  and  young  onions  it  was 
bard  to  have  a  variety.  Noodles,  if 
has  beef  broth,  are  generally  liked 
easy  to  prepare. 

Coffee,  rolled  oats  with  good  milk  or 
cream,  bread,  butter  and  cheese,  with 
doughnuts  or  brown  cookies,  makes  a 
good  breakfast,  but  don’t  skimp  on  what 
you  have,  and  don't  talk  about  high 
prices  at  the  table.  "The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  bis  hire”  (and  board). 

A.  B. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

1  ait  cun  become  happy  anil  independent  farming 
in  Virginia.  Y on  can  grow  profitably  alfalfa  and  ali 
grasses,  corn,  fi  nite,  grains,  beef  and  daily  cattle. 
Virginia  boasts  the  finest  apple  growing  section  in 
the  world.  Prices  very  reasonable,  but  advancing. 
We  welcome  you.  Write  now  for  hand  book  and 
maps.  K0INER,  State  Commissioner  of  AgrL,  Richmond.  Ya. 
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FARMS  in  York  Co.,  Pa. 

are  being  sold  for  less  money  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  country,  all  things  considered.  Stock,  grain, 
dairy,  fruit,  and  truck  farms  for  sale;  best  markets, 
churches  and  schools.  Improved  farms  within  ten 
miles  of  county  seat  with  6o,000  population,  from 
$.i0  to  tl.V)  per  acre.  Ask  me  questions. 

C.  H.  GROSS.  -  Manchester,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


40  Acres 


Canning  Strawberries 

My  answer  to  Mrs.  11.  S.  II..  who  asks 
what  to  do  with  strawberries  that  are 
canned  and  go  to  t>*p.  is  that  instead  of 
being  mixed  in  syrup  use  about  one 
quart  berries  to  every  pint  jar  you  cook  I 
and  one  cup  sugar  and  a  little  water 
(enough  to  have  one  pint  when  cooked).! 
Cook  slowly,  perhaps  10  minutes,  seal 
and  turn  jar  upside  down  and  leave  so 
lor  four  or  five  days  at  least,  when 
fruit  and  juice  are  thoroughly  mixed. 
Keep  in  a  dark  closet,  as  light  is  uot  good 
for  strawberries  or  tomatoes. 

MRS.  E.  B.  W. 


9-room  House,  2  Barns,  nice 
home,  outskirts  of  Village. 
Buildings  good ;  painted, 
papered,  and  location  fine. 
Bart  rich  loam  fiats;  fruit  and  nice  location.  To 
settle  estate  only  $2,000;  $1,200  cash.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  it.  Hall's  Farm  Agency,  Corning.  N.Y. 

A c roc  C\>  miles.  Port  Jervis,  Orange 

rarm  30  HCre5>  <’o..  X.  v.;  mile  Huguenot; 

-  mostly  level  state  road;  7-room  house,  2 

barns;  fair  condition.  S7.S00  ;  possession  at  once. 
Easy  terms.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford.  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 

P*Q  WlM  #k  If  priced  right  and  within  150  miles  from 
d  11  H  iyi  A  here,  we  can  sell  you**  farm.  Submit  de 
tails.  E.  E.  SLOCUM,  141  Broadway,  New  York  City 

PRINTED  Farm  Stationery  Samples  for  any  business 

and  particulars,  postpaid,  tree.  A.  JIOWIE.Pri«ler.Be»b«,Vi. 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewis ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

THE  BIG  VICTORY  SHOW  OF  THE  EAST 


$6o,ooo:  -  PREMIUMS  -  ;$60,ooo 

Greatest  Horse,  Cattle,  Sheep.  Swine.  Poultry,  Pet  Stock 
and  Dairy  Shows  of  the  Year. 

Farm  Tractors  the  Feature  of  the  Farm  Machinery  Show — 
Sixty  Acres  to  be  Plowed  and  Prepared  for  Planting  in  Demon¬ 
strations  Covering  Three  Days. 

Contests  Under  Control  of  State  Food  Commission — See 
the  Tractors  Put  to  the  Real  Test. 

All  of  the  Attractions  of  a  Big  Exposition — Grand  Circuit 
Races,  Two  Horse  Shqws,  Band  Concerts.  Midway. 


Syracuse,  Sept.  8-9-10-11-12-13  Admission  50  cents 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F»  C.  M inkier 


Why  I  Choose  Poland  Chinas 

•  I  bought  a  registered  Poland  China 
boar  oig  to  grow  up  to  head  my  herd  of 
grade  sows,  and  to  be  used  to  a  certain 
extent  by  my  neighbors.  I  put  him  in  a 
pen  with  quite  a  run,  and  fed  him  ekim- 
milk  and  a  little  shorts.  I  did  not  feed 
him  as  I  would  have  fed  pork  hogs,  as  I 
wanted  him  for  a  breeder,  and  guarded 
against  getting  him  too  fat.  However, 
this  was  to  a  certain  extent  foolish,  as  I 
had  no  corn  or  fattening  foods.  I  fed  to 
build  bone  and  muscle.  I  weighed  him 
regularly ;  in  a  period  of  50  days  he 
gained  exactly  98  lbs.  For  the  next  12S 
days  he  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
1.59  lbs.  per  day.  During  this  time  he 
was  fed  skim-milk,  middlings  and  oats. 
He  weighed  450  lbs.  at  one  year  to  a  day, 
and  was  not  fat  by  more  than  100  lbs. 

When  I  saw  the  way  he  gained  on  a 
great  deal  less  feed  than  our  pork  hogs 
were  getting  I  decided  to  buy  some  pure¬ 
bred  sows.  My  herd  now  contains  six 
head,  and  I  am  increasing  it  as  fast  as 
accommodations  warrant.  There  are 
daughters  of  grand  champions  and  grand¬ 
daughters  of  a  world’s  champion  repre¬ 
sented.  My  Spring  pigs  will  weigh  110 
lbs.  at  four  months. 

Poland  Chinas  are  rapidly  coming  into 
favor  in  this  section.  The  natural  adapt¬ 
ability  of  our  land  to  clover  and  Alfalfa, 
and  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  corn  belt, 
are  just  reasons  why  Delaware,  and  es¬ 
pecially  Kent  County,  should  figure  in 
Eastern  production  of  pork  in  the  near 
future.  There  is  some  milk  produced 
here,  but  where  pastures  are  better  and 
more  plentiful  it  can  be  produced  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  to  the  farmer.  What  I 
want  to  see  is  a  world’s  champion  Poland 
China  come  out  of  the  “down  East.’’  Co¬ 
operation,  breeding,  weeding  and  feeding 
will  bring  champions,  whether  they  be  of 
the  world  or  of  the  State.  j.  E.  way. 

Kent  Co.,  Del. 


Preventing  Hogs  from  Rooting 

Will  you  advise  me  of  some  hog  ring 
that  will  “stay  put”?  Want  one  particu¬ 
larly  for  large  swine.  We  shall  turn  our 
hogs  out  to  pasture  soon  and  want  to  take 
no  chances  on  their  rooting ;  also  want  to 
ring  our  Spring  pigs.  We  feed  our  hogs 
charcoal,  wood  ashes,  sulphur  and  salt, 
but  they  will  root.  Possibly  you  can  ad¬ 
vise  how  to  prevent  rooting.  1  hate  to 
I’ing  them.  A.  V.  K. 

New  York. 

It  is  hard  to  make  rings  that  will  stay 
in  noses  of  pigs  for  any  length  of  time. 
While  there  are  many  patent  devices,  we 
have  always  secured  the  best  results  from 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  double  Y-shaped 
copper  ring  that  can  be  purchased  at  any 
hardware  store.  These  come  in  two  sizes, 
known  to  the  trade  as  the  large  size  and 
the  small  size,  and  it  is  our  practice  to 
use  two  rings  in  each  nose.  For  hogs 
that  are  persistent  rooters  we  have  found 
the  practice  of  cutting  out  a  little  V- 
shaped  portion  of  the  flesh  in  the  nose 
with  a  special  cutting  device  the  most 
efficacious.  This  operation  creates  a 
wound  that  is  very  slow  in  healing,  and 
I  doubt  whether  it  is  any  more  painful 
than  the  insertion  of  the  ring.  In  a 
number  of  cases  when  ringing  old  sows  we 
have  taken  a  small  sized  wire  and  twist¬ 
ed  this  into  the  nose,  and  found  that  it 
often  lasted  two  years.  Of  course  it 
takes  longer  to  perform  this  operation, 
but  it  is  necessary  sometimes. 

You  will  find  that  the  practice  of  keep¬ 
ing  before  the  hogs  at  all  times  a  mineral 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
ground  charcoal,  salt,  bonemeal,  ground 
limestone  and  acid  phosphate  will  prove 
efficacious  in  preventing  rooting.  We  feed 
this  mixture  in  hoppers,  the  main  point 
being  to  keep  it  dry,  so  that  it  will  not 
corrode,  run  and  harden.  We  do  not  mix 
very  large  amounts  of  this  combination  at 
one  time,  but  aim  to  keep  it  before  the 
hogs  at  all  times,  and  they  will  consume 
a  surprisingly  large  amount  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  As  for  the  specific  make  of  hog 
rings  I  would  suggest  the  Dana,  which 
comes  in  two  sizes  and  can  be  secured  at 
any  hardware  store.  One  other  sugges¬ 
tion  will  be  helpful  in  controlling  the  root¬ 
ing  habit.  It  is  important  to  turn  pigs 
out  on  forage  crops  at  the  outset  when 
the  ground  is  dry,  and  they  should  not 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  this  lot  fol¬ 
lowing  the  first  rain.  By  putting  them 
in  a  dry  lot  and  giving  them  an  abundance 
of  the  mineral  mixture,  and  turning  them 
out  the  next  morning  after  the  area  is  dry, 
you  will  find  this  partially  prevents  root¬ 
ing. 


Pig  Feeding  Questions 

I  have  10  pigs  about  eight  weeks  old ; 
have  put  rings  in  their  noses  and  have 
about  1%  acres  of  pasture  divided  into 
three  sections  by  wire  fences ;  this  pas¬ 
ture  is  Sweet  clover,  Alfalfa  and  other 
mixed  grasses  in  a  young  cherry  orchard. 
The  trees  are  large  enough  to  make  quite 
good  shade.  I  intend  to  run  them  in  each 
section  about  a  month  ;  then  I  have  an 
acre  of  field  corn  witli  Soy  beans  in  the 
hills  to  finish  them  off  on.  Will  it  pay 
me  to  buy  a  self-feeder,  and  what  grains 
should  I  have  in  it?  Corn  is  $2.10  per 
lui  ;  middlings,  82  90  per  100  lbs. ;  I  can¬ 


not  get  tankage.  I  am  buying  semi-solid 
buttermilk  which  costs  about  4  or  5c  per 
gallon  when  reduced.  Do  you  think  I 
can  get  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one? 

Massachusetts.  11.  o.  p. 

Your  10  pigs  ought  to  harvest  consider¬ 
able  forage  from  the  1*4  acres  of  Alfalfa, 
Sweet  clover  and  mixed  grasses  that  are 
available.  As  the  pigs  are  late  and  will 
not  reach  a  weight  of  200  lbs.  by  Decem¬ 
ber  1  unless  they  have  access  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  grain  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume  with  relish,  there  would  be  many 
advantages  in  using  the  self-feeder,  es¬ 
pecially  by  the  first  of  September  when 
the  forage  crop  will  have  passed  its  prime, 
and  when  the  pigs  will  have  reached  an 
age  at  which  the  self-feeder  can  be  used 
economically. 

If  you  can  secure  buttermilk  at  4  or  5c 
a  gallon  this  would  be  more  economical 
than  tankage.  This  buttermilk  would 
replace  digester  tankage  or  oilmeal,  and 
all  that  you  would  need  to  feed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  forage  crop  would  be 
corn  or  hominy.  'I  would  not  feed  any 
middlings  at  the  price  quoted.  I  would 
limit  the  corn  to  2 Y2  lbs.  for  each  100  lbs. 
of  weight  until  the  first  of  September ; 
then  I  would  put  in  the  self-feeder,  still 
letting  them  have  access  to  the  forage 
crop  until  it  is  cleaned  up,  about  the  first 
of  October.  The  reason  that  I  have  not 
suggested  that  you  put  in  the  self-feeder 
at  once  is  that  1 Y2  acres  ought  to  supply 
an  abundance  of  forage  since  it  is  Alfalfa 
and  Sweet  clover,  and  2Yi  lbs.  of  grain 
per  day  for  each  100  lbs.  of  weight  would 
be  all  that  would  be  required  for  provid¬ 
ing  a  well  balanced  ration  for  growing 
pigs. 

In  addition  to  the  grain  ration  it  is 
essential  that  they  have  access  to  a  min¬ 
eral  mixture  that  has  been  so  often  sug¬ 
gested  in  these  columns.  With  corn  at 
$2.10  a  bushel  and  buttermilk  at  4  or  5c 
a  gallon,  and  forage  crops  abundant.  I  am 
satisfied  that  you  will  get  more  than  a 
new  dollar  for  an  old  one  if  the  present 
price  of  pork  continues.  As  you  are  no 
doubt  aware,  hogs  recently  in  Chicago 
reached  the  record  breaking  figure  of  23c 
per  lb.,  live  weight. 


Feeding  Calves 

1.  Will  you  give  me  information  con¬ 
cerning  feed  for  fattening  calves  where 
plenty  of  skim-milk  is  obtainable ;  also 
where  there  is  a  limited  amount?  2  I 
have  bought  a  grade  Holstein  cow,  three 
or  four  years  old.  just  fresh.  Since  buy¬ 
ing  her  I  am  told  she  is  a  cow  that  drops 
off  on  milk  production.  At  present  she 
gives  about  35  lbs.  of  milk  daily.  Am 
giving  her  about  5  lbs.  of  following  mix¬ 
ture  daily :  25  lbs.  ground  oats,  25  lbs. 
hominy  meal.  25  lbs.  gluten  feed.  25  lbs. 
oilmeal.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that 
will  increase  flow  of  milk  and  help  to  keep 
it  up?  o.  T. 

Oneida  Co..  N.  Y. 

1.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  grain 
rations  to  use  for  young  calves  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  skim-milk  is  equal  parts  of 
hominy,  ground  oats,  wheat  middlings  and 
oilmeal.  At  the  outset  some  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  can  be  dissolved  in  the  skim-milk,  or 
mechanicaly  mixed  with  the  material. 
After  the  calf  is  three  weeks  old  he  will 
partake  of  this  mixture  out  of  the  bags 
with  good  results.  In  addition  to  this 
grain  and  milk  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
calves  to  nibble  at  Alfalfa  leaves  or  clover 
leaves,  for  the  protein  received  from  this 
source  is  most  nutritious,  and  a  great 
deal  of  mineral  matter  is  furnished  young 
animals  when  fed  leaves  from  growing 
plants  that  have  been  dried,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  free  ash  and  mineral  matter 
they  contain. 

2.  As  a  useful  ration  for  the  Holstein 
cow  that  has  the  reputation  of  a  short  lac¬ 
tation  period,  I  suggest  equal  parts  of 
corn  or  hominy  meal,  gluten,  ground  oats 
and  oilmeal.  Usually  animals  with  a  short 
lactation  period  flesh  up  pretty  promptly, 
and  the  use  of  increased  amounts  of  glu¬ 
ten  and  oilmeal.  both  being  high  protein 
carrying  feeds,  will  often  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  continuing  the  milk  flow.  The 
ration  you  are  feeding  is  a  good  one.  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  necessary  to  substitute 
cottonseed  meal  for  the  hominy  meal  if 
the  cow  takes  on  an  unusual  amount  of 
flesh.  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  should  be 
used  as  a  forage  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  I  would  avoid  Timothy  hay  as  it 
is  low  in  digestible  nutrients  and  should 
not  constitute  a  part  of  the  ration  for 
cows  fluctuating  in  their  milk  flow. 


Handling  Farrowing  Sow 

I  have  a  Berkshire  sow  which  will  far- 
row  in  August.  Is  it  necessary  to  take 
the  young  away  from  her,  and.  if  so,  for 
how  long?  Is  it  necessary  to  feed  the 
young,  or  does  the  mother  attend  to  that? 
What  shall  I  feed  the  mother?  Will  flour 
middlings  be  all  right?  Shall  I  stop  feed¬ 
ing  garbage?  x.  Y.  z. 

New  York. 

Your  sow  should  be  kept  in  good  flesh 
previous  to  farrowing  and  she  will  deliver 
lier  litter  without  assistance.  A  care¬ 
taker  is  more  likely  to  annoy  than  to  help 
her  if  he  is  around  at  farrowing  time. 
Care  should  be  exercised  not  to  feed  the 


brood  sow  too  much  previous  to  farrow¬ 
ing,  as  this  will  stimulate  the  milk  flow 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  young  pigs  can¬ 
not  empty  the  udders.  Fever  will  follow 
and  the  brood  sow,  herself  being  nervous 
and  feverish,  may  step  on  the  pigs  or 
roll  on  them.  I  would  continue  to  feed 
the  brood  sow  during  the  period  of  far¬ 
rowing  the  same  as  she  has  been  fed  dur¬ 
ing  her  gestation.  Sudden  changes  in 
feed  may  cause  disorders  of  the  digestive 
system.  The  best  proceeding  is  to  reduce 
the  feed  in  order  to  control  the  milk  flow 
the  first  week  following  farrowing,  or 
until  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to  take  all 
of  the  milk  produced  by  the  dam.  A  use¬ 
ful  mixture  would  be  equal  parts  of  oats 
and  hominy,  and  5  per  cent  of  digester 
tankage  or  oilmeal  added.  Flour  mid¬ 
dlings  in  themselves  would  be  constipat¬ 
ing,  and  should  be  supplemented  with 
oilmeal  or  ground  oats.  .Garbage  can  be 
continued,  although  it  is  well  to  supple¬ 
ment  this  with  some  concentrated  feeds 
to  insure  a  generous  flow  of  milk  after  the 
pigs  are  three  or  four  weeks  old.  More 
injury  results  from  over-feeding  than 
otherwise  during  the  first  10  days  fol¬ 
lowing  farrowing. 


BERKSHIRES 


A  rare  opportunity  to  get  a  good  start  at  ridi- 
cuously  low  prices  with 

PROLIFIC 

BERKSHIRES 

40  Spring  Pigs  sired  by  Rival  Longfellow 
30411  No.  338095  and  by  lvarha’s  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd  No.  367474,  at  SI 5  per 
pig;  S37.50  per  pair;  S40  per  trio. 

4  fourteen  months  old  Sows  still  open  at  S70 
apiece;  3  Roars  ready  for  service  890  apiece. 
All  perfect  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Karlin.  Farm 

Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt.  Parksville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  V. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE,  CONSTITUTION,  PROLIFICACY  Our  First  Consideration 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  with  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  d.uring  the  past  twenty 
years  wo  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  than 
any  other  three  breeders  in  the  United  States. 
Special  offering  of  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H,  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


Record  Price  for  Bull 

I  saw  on  page  1112  a  clipping  from  the 
Galloway  Advertiser  of  Scotland  that 
James  Marshall,  a  Scottish  breeder,  had 
sold  a  bull  for  £10,100,  or  $50,500 ;  that 
it  was  a  “record  price  for  any  bull  of  any 
breed,”  September,  1918.  Lest  your  read¬ 
ers  should  be  led  to  believe  the  statement 
true,  I  quote  a  sale  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
June  7.  1917,  more  than  a  year  before,  of 
$53,200  for  a  five  months’  old  bull ;  also 
sale  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  June,  1918, 
of  a  six  months’  old  hull  for  $106,000. 
These  last  two  look  like  records.  Both 
were  Ilolstcius.  o.  A* logan. 

New  Jersey. 


Marketing  the  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Wool 
Clip 

Members  of  the  Wayne  County.  N.  Y., 
Farm  Bureau  again  pooled  their  wool 
clip  this  year.  Over  200  members 
brought  in  40.000  pounds,  the  grading 
and  loading  being  done  at  Marion  and 
Clyde.  An  average  price  per  pound  of 
57  cents  was  paid,  while  some  received 
as  high  as  60  cents,  according  to  quality. 
The  grading  of  the  wool  was  made  as 
delivered  and  each  grower  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  his  wool  graded.  Fig. 
341,  page  1151,  shows,  a  part  of  the 
growers  waiting  their  turn  at  the  Marion 
cold  storage  plant  and  Fig.  340  pictures 
the  grader  and  weigher  at  the  scales. 

A.  H.  P. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  6-8— Ilolsteins.  Quality  Holstein, 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Oct.  8-9 — Ilolsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  Lacona, 
N.  Y.,  manager. 

Oct.  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 


“Are  both  those  horses  yours?”  asked 
Benny,  a  precocious  six-year-old,  of  the 
minister,  when  he  drove  up  behind  a 
prancing  pair  of  bays.  “Sure,”  replied 
the  dominie.  “Why?”  “Oh,  nothing,” 
answered  Benny,  “but  pa  said  we  had 
only  a  one-horse  preacher.” — Toronto 
Sun. 


SWINE 


VICTOR  FARMS 
BIG  TYPE 
CHESTER  WHITES 

Spring  boars  by  Rajah,  heaviest  boar  at  Na¬ 
tional  Swine  Show  1917.  sire  of  many  winners 
including  famous  herd  boar  Big  Buster.  Out  of 
a  daughter  of  Prince  Big  Bone.  TI1E  WIN¬ 
NING  BREED  — THE  WINNING  BLOOD 
LINES.  PLENTY  OF  PIGS— PLENTY  OF 
BORK-AND  PLENTY  OF  PROFIT. 


Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  New  York 


The  National  Chester  While 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa 

VINBAR  JO  FARM  ChesterWhites 

Now  two  10-mos.  boars  at  $50  until  Aug.  10.  3- 
mos.  pigs,  $18.  Registration  included. 

VINBARJO  FARM,  :  Hall,  Onlario  Co..  N.  Y. 

Dan  S.  Bicksler,  Mgr. 


Registered  O.I.C.’sBred  at  Briarton  wks.-old 

pigs,  either  sox.  Prolific,  healthy  ntock,  raised  by  up-to- 
date  methods.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Absolute  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  NELSON  N.  ALEXANDER,  Harrinian,  Orange  Co.,  N.T. 


Fine  Chester  While  Boar 

Farrowed  SI  arch  6tli.  1918.  $40  for  quick  buyer. 
Need  the  room.  SCHMITZ,  Prince  Bay,  Richmond  Co..  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

All  Ages— 10  weeks  to  15  months. 
Every  one  a  mammoth,  grow  thy  animal. 

$15  to  $75  ea.,  registered  and  transferred 
WHITMORE  BROS.  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


f  Choice  Berkshires^ 

W e  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

See  my  herd  at  the  Conn.,  New  York,  East¬ 
ern  Exposition  and  Trenton  Inter-State  Fairs. 

Public  Sale,  Oct.  25,  1919 — 30  boars,  30  gilts 

Entire  offerinar  cholera  immune. 

C.H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  HA  II  E  A  V  Y  II  A  M  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsand  pigs. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm.Webster,  Mass. 


Fancy  Berkshire  Swine 

CHOICE  BLOOD  LINES 

Service  Boars.  Brood  Rows  and  Pigs.  Prices  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Visitors  welcome. 

FRANCIS  C.  DALE,  Cold  Spring-on-Hudson,  Putnam  Co.,  N.Y. 


Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  gilts  I  am  offering  are  bred  to  Symbo- 
leer’s  Superb,  254336  and  Duke's  Champion  22d, 
246254,  for  late  March  and  April  farrow.  Three  June, 
1918,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer’s  Star  Master, 
No.  165723,  Sow.  Send  for  Historic  podigrees  and 
price.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Alnrbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  the  kincT  that  will  please  you. 
Every  pig  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Write  for  list. 
H.  GRIMSHAW  -  -  -  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 


ERKSHIRES  1°““* 

mos.,  S20  each.  Bred  Sows  for  Oct.  Farrow,  S9d  to 
S125  oaeh.  Sows  are  bred  to  Clove  Valley  Highclere. 

an  500  lb.  yearling.  SHADY  SIDE  HERD,  Madison.  N.  f. 

Reg.  Berkshire  Pigs 

shire  sows,  not  registered,  $50  eaclt,  open  or  bred. 

Mrs.  C.  It.  FINCH  .  Vienna,  Virginia 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Piprs  Both  Sexee— Hiprh  Quality.  Reasonable  Prices. 

POWELL  OBEBK  FARMS,  Mays  Landing:,  NT.  J. 

BERKSHIRE  3E>IGS„Y,\'i.i 

registered,  $10  each.  BKH  McKNTKKK,  I.umb.r  City,  1‘a. 

Rnrlt.hira— CUE8TEtt  CROSS.  3H  mos.  pigs,  si o. 
DdlCS  n  116  el  BRITON  FARM,  Darlington,  Maktland 


d 


SWINE 


d) 


For  Sale-Reg.  O-I.O. 

April  and  May  farrow.  JAY  G.  TOWNSEND,  Memphis,  N.Y. 

Registered  O.  I.  C.  SOWS 

5  mos  old,  $35.  Largo  typo;  quick  growors. 

B.  A.  Corkran  -  Midlothian,  Va. 

O.  I.  C.  P I G  S  For  Sale 

Prices  reasonable.  WILLIS  J.  TOPLIFF,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


.0.1.  C.  Pi 

not  akin,  BLACK  PlA 


ns  Threo  large  fine  Utters  of 
H8  June  farrowing.  Pairs  and  trios 

AMOND  Oil  NO  I  to  A  FARM,  Mt.  Bethel,  Fa. 


Chester  White 

each.  Sows  or  Barrows.  GEO.  IIF.N'BOIIF.N,  Washington,  N.  J. 


Improved  Chester  Whiles  & 

$15  to  $30.  Geo.  F.  Griffin,  R  No.  3,  Newville,  Pa. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  wk.  old,  $13  each,  $25  pair;  $35  trio;  not  akin. 
Rpring-Gilts  aud  Boars.  A.  A.SCHOFEIX.  (louveltuii,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  Pigs 

Bost  Western  blood.  .Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  mo  tell  you  about  my  pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL,  -  Fiirmdnlo,  Ohio 


TAMWORTHaJ HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS- -I.YUK00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Weetviow  Stock  burm 
I  Winaton»8nIem,  N.  O. 


Leaky  Teats 

Tell  dairymen  whoso  cows  have  leaky 
teats  to  get  some  doves,  select  the  larger 
one.  dip  point,  of  clove  in  some  salve,  oint¬ 
ment  or  vaseline,  and.  after  milking,  ping 
the  hole  with  a  clove.  The  same  one  will 
do  a  number  of  rimes.  This  has  proven 
very  successful  with  me.  For  obstruction 
on  end  of  rear  (spider)  it  has  no  superior, 
and  withal  so  handy,  cheap  and  easily  ap¬ 
plied.  J.  e.  n. 

Kansas. 


Young  People’s  Pork  Club 

Seven  boys  and  three  girls  living  at 
Iliggauum  and  lladdam  in  Connecticut 
have  organized  a  "Ton-of-Pork”  club,  the 
purpose  being  to  produce  2.000  lbs.  of 
pork  this  Summer  and  Fall  from  10  lit¬ 
tle  pigs.  Kadi  youngster  in  the  pig  club 
owns  a  small  pig.  Early  in  July  the 
weights  of  these  pigs  averaged  just  .‘57 
lbs.,  which  means  that  there  were  370  lbs. 
of  j dgs  in  all.  In  four  months  time,  or 
by  November  1.  the  children  expect  to 
niake  these  10  pigs  average  200  Ihs.  each, 
or  2.000  lbs.  for  the  10  pigs.  We  learn 
that  from  the  Press  Jinlletht  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  College.  Can  the  children  do  it? 
Many  a  farmer  of  long  experience  has 
failed  to  make  such  pigs  average  2<>0  lbs. 
Can  these  young  soldiers  of  science  do  it? 


Fighting  Flies. — Here  are  two  more 
mixtures  for  keeping  the  Hies  away  from 
stock,  proposed  by  the  Kansas  Agricul¬ 
tural  College:  Two  parts  pulverized  or 
lump  resin.  <>ne  part  soap  shavings,  one- 
half  part  water,  one  part  kerosene,  one 
part  oil  of  tar.  one  part  fish  oil,  three 
parts  water.  lfoil  the  rosin,  soap  and 
one-half  part  water  until  the  resin  has 
dissolved :  then  add  three  parts  water, 
the  oil  of  tar.  the  kerosene  and  the  fish 
oil  and  boil  well  for  15  minutes,  being 
careful  to  keep  the  mixture  well  stirred. 
The  recipe  given  above  is  better  for  cat¬ 
tle  than  horses.  A  mixture  that  is  not 
sticky  and  can  be  applied  with  a  spray — 
it  good  mixture  for  horses— follows  :  Two 
quarts  crude  fish  oil,  one  pint  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  one  ounce  pennyroyal,  eight 
ounces  oil  of  tar,  one  and  one-half  quarts 
kerosene. 


1 

SWINE 

“  i 

Kinderhook  DUROC 


AUCTION  SALE 


At  Kinderhook,  Aug.  9th,  2  p.m. 

Sell  40  head  bred  sows  and  gilts, 
1  herd  boar,  4  spring  pigs 

Under  Cover — Rain  or  Shine 

Only  selected  stock  -with  our  usual 
guarantee.  Se.nl  for  Catalog. 

Kinderhook  Duroc-Jersey  Assn. 

Roy  McVaugh,  Sec.  Box  R  KINDERHOOK,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Duroc-Jerseys 

SPRING  PIGS 

fi  weeks  old.  $10  Each. 

WHITE  DAIRY  FARMS  -  Cairo.  New  York 


Sunnyside  Durocs 

Mini  service  boars.  JiS.  k.  tid  4 LSTTXfc,  Kinderhook,  T. 


Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Service  Boar 

sows,  eoing  with  second  litter.  Orion  Breeding,  S75 
e.'ic'h.  Also  spring  pigs.  F.  WINKLER,  West  Berne,  N.Y. 


100  Pigs  For  Sale 

50  Yorkshires.  8  weeks  old:  50  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 
cross.  8  weeks  old  All  oood  thrilty  pigs  —  HI  each. 
Hart ford'8  Hog  Ranch  Maynard,  Mass. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  ami  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT  NEW  ZEALAND  AN0  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  tic.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  AV.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


COLLIE  PUPPIES ToTuti^8 

Males,  8110:  Females.  #7.  Coon  hound  puppies, 
best  blood  of  the  south.  Males.  $10;  Females.  I>7. 
Trained  coon  hound.  Male.  $40,  trial.  Money  hack 
if  not  satisfactory.  Pleasant  View  Kennels.  Oakfield.Wis. 


Farm  Raised  Airedale  Pups 

registered. 

Sired  by  a  itrnight  Oorang.  Dam,  Champion  Swiv- 
eller  stock.  Howard  Hills,  Rosemont,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-2  Good  TEKM  Airedale  Pups 

old.  Also  thoroughbred  Irish  Terrier  pupa.  Great 
ratters  and  very  game.  FRANK  MEAD,  Anienia.  New  York 


I'.J.I.  D..--:..  U.  K.  C.  registered.  Females.  Sale 
AITBOaie  I  UppicS  or  exchange.  What  have  you  to  of¬ 
fer  value  SI  2  7  E.  It.  HI'  M  MER,  Fbknvhtown,  N.  J. 


ColliePups 


and  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  ItAHHITS 

NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City,  Pa. 


CHAMPION  CO  1.1.1  E  PEPS.  Sable,  $8.  White, 
SI  2.50  EL  BRITON  FARM,  Darlington.  Mary  land 


Wanted- A  Small  Game  Fox  Terrier  io^,mdsbone 

that  will  go  into  a  ground  hog  hole  and  tight. 

WALTER  MOM M  .  Irvington,  N.  J. 


Beagle  RabbiiHound 


3  yrs.  old.  Guaranteed  A  No.  1, 
GEO.  RHODES,  Lkwirbuho,  I‘a. 


CCDDCTC  Caw  Cala  Exterminate  your  rats  and 
rcnncio  rur  ddlc  save  your  grain.  Price 

list  free.  Cataloguc|R)c.  0.  II.  KEEFEIt  A  CO.,  tlreenwicb,  Ohio 
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HOLSTEINS 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

HO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  dne  to  calve 
soon. 

to  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

GO  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
.Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  gjgfc  °-  A'  2°3-205  »»*•"«* 


1  Bank  Bldg.,  Cortland 


>avinKS 
,  N.Y. 


DO  YOD  WANT  FOUNDATION  STOCK  OF 
THE  VERY  BEST  BREEDING  AND  TYPE  ? 

We  have  a  few  young  heifers  andbulls  for 
sale.  Their  dams  are  rows  of  excellent 
individuality  and  backing  and  their  sire  is 
one  of  the  best,  bred  sons  of  the  famous 
$50,000  bull 

KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA. 

These  are  priced  from  $75  to  $150  each. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

30  r  e  g  i  8 1  ©  r  ©  d,  30  very  la 
high  grades,  due  this  tall.  50 
registered,  50  high  grade  year¬ 
lings.  10  registered,  30  high 
grade,  JJ-yr.-olds,  due  thin  fall. 
12  registered  hulls,  ready  for 
service.  10  registered  heifer 
calves,  priced  to  sell  at  farm 
er’s  prices.  K  Holstein  heifer 
calves,  $20  to  $25  each,  express 
prepaid  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N  Y. 


Holstein  Calves 

either  sex,  $20  to  $25.  Express 
prepaid  on  5  or  more.  Register¬ 
ed  bull  calves  $25  to  $50.  Regis 
terod  heifers  and  yearlings,  all 
ages.  Write  ns  your  wants.  The 
best  in  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


ELM  GROVE  STOCKFARM 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  Box  253 


Registered  Holstein 

$75Heifer  Calves-$75 

$50,000  It  K  E  E  I>  l‘N  G.  Fine  individuals  and  guar 
unteed  to  please.  Reg.  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  182-sere  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  II.  KITF.MU  Ittill,  l'rop.  IL  I.  Oneldu.  N.  V. 


sale  Holstein  Heifers 

one  bull.  Ages,  one  to  one-halt’ yrs.  Write  for  prices. 

A.  L,  Mulleunix  -  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Holstein  Calves 

the  kind  tit  for  your  herd.  Brices  low  for  quick  sale. 

AIKDALE  FARM,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  write  fof 

special  offer.  GATES  HUMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo,  N.Y 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  (trade  Holstein  Calves 

either  sex.  S?0  to  J25  each.  f.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland.  V.  York 

READY  TO  SHIP.  2  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Better  than  ordinary. 

World's  record  in  pedigrees.  All  tested  darns,  $100  each 
to  close  out-  Write  quickly.  CL0VERDALE  FARM.  Charlolle,  N.T. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


M  il  king 
Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie,  Pa.,  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  teu- 
mos.-old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Evkkktt  Fox,  Low  ki.i,.  Mass. 


c 


SHEEP 


SHEEP  for  Sale 

Two-year-old  Western  Breeding  Ewes,  with 
or  without  lambs. 

Pure  Bred  Rams. 

B.  J.  SAVAGE 

25  North  Pearl  St.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  for  Sale 

Two  Extra  good  Registered  Shropshire  yearling 
Rams.  One  Ram  Lamb.  Registered.  Write  for  de- 
scription  and  prices.  E.  BORTLE,  Victor,  N.Y. 

S|J  BJJ  F)  Fine  recorded  Shrop- 

■  |  Eh  Em  r  shire  ewes,  young  ewe 

—  - -  and  ram  lambs.  2-yr. 

and  4-yr.  rams;  good  ones.  Q.  E.  BROWN.  Foster,  Ohio 


12  Head  Reg.  Southdown  Ewes 


FOR 

SALE 

or  will  exchange  for  12  young  registered  luncoln 
ewes.  Address  MT.  KEMBLE  FARM.  Morristown.  N.  J 


For  Sale-Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N,  McPHERSON,  Scottsville,  N  Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Yearling  RdlHS  Slid  Rsill  LiSUlb 

Quality  breeding  by  imported  sires. 

HONEY  LOCUST  FARM,  Tel.  297,  Pieasantville,  N.  Y. 

Registered  11  a  m  i*sh  1  it  e  dow n  ewes 

Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  Reg.Soutli  Down  Ewes 
and  Ram  Lambs  For  Sale  EL1.1S  THIKK.  uiatUtour.  Y  J. 

rnrCQ|„  It  eg.  HAMPSHIRE  S11KEP,  ItAHS  nml 
•or  oaie  EAVES.  Apply  OPHIK  FARM,  I'urduue.  N.Y. 

~  AYRSHIRES  7! 

AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 

We  are  disposing  of  our  entire  herd  of  Registered 
Ayrshire  (.'nttle  consisting  of  Hulls.  Heifers,  Cows 
and  Heifers.  All  these  animals  have  been  tested 
and  are  clean.  They  are  all  well  bred  and  include 
a  tine  son  of  Netherton  Stateman.  daughters  of 
Kate’sGood  Gift. Howie’s  Predominant.  I  .ossnessock 
Douglas  Monarch  and  others  and  from  dams  of  high 
record  for  production  and  test.  Write  for  prices  ami 
descriptions.  Special  price  on  whole  herd  for  quick  buyer. 
TOMPKINS  FARM  LANSDALK,  PA. 


bS^GUERNSEYSrS^ 


r^- Products 


$412  was  the  average  price  paid  for  342  Guernseys  consigned 
by  farmer-breeders  in  a  series  of  6  Wisconsin  sales.  This 
average  exceeds  by  $82  the  average  of  all  1918  Guernsey  sales, 
and  greatly  exceeds  the  average  of  any  other  corresponding 
series  of  dairy  cattle  sales  ever  held.  Breed  Guernseys,  the 
cattle  of  promise.  Write  to  breeders  for  descriptions  and 
prices  and  send  for  our  booklets  telling  why  others  have  chosen 
the  Guernsey. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Herdlea  bulls  will  increase  your  production. 

Herdlea  bulls  will  increase  your  reputation. 

Herdlea  gives  their  cows  every  opportunity. 

Ilerdlea  will  make  special  prices  to  small  breeders  and  beginners. 

A.  T.  Herd,  Prop.  Louis  McL.  Merryman,  Mgr. 

Carl  Gockerell,  Herdsman  New  Hope,  JPa. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Lang  water 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
lat  at  2  'z  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .’.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


OAKS  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

We  arc  offering  for  sale  a  bull  dropped  June  20.  1918. 
sired  by  Moonlight's  King  of  A.  D.  F.  a  sou  of  bang- 
water  May  King  and  Imp.  Daisy  Moon  3rd  with  a 
record  of  18019  lbs.  milk  and  928  lbs.  fat.  The  dam  of 
this  young  bull  is  a  heavy  milking  granddaughter 
of  Princess  Jewel.  Palf  well  grown  and  a  good 
individual.  Price  $250. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Manager  COHASSET,  MASS. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offer  a  few  yearling  bulls  ready  for  service, 
from  A.  R.  Dams. 

Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  DULLISTQN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

On  several  fine  registered  females,  also  excep¬ 
tionally  good  young  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

For  full  particulars  write  promptly 

J.  C.  Haartz.  10  High  St„  Boston,  Mass. 


Qhilmark  p 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
dally  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

Oakhurst  Farm  Guernseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

Five  K  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves 

two  to  six  months  old— dandies. 

H.  K.  BABCOCK  -  Ithaca,  New  York 

Cor  Cola  Reg.  May  Rose  Guernsey  Hull  Calf. 

rOl  OalB  |  >k.  K.  K.  BRONK,  Amstkhdaw.  New  York 


RIVER  VIEW  FARM 
May  Rose  Bull  Calves 

Priced  to  Sell 

COBHESPOXDEXCK  SOLICITED 

HEaRI  E.  RAG3T,  Mgr., Swarthmore,  Pa. 


MAY  ROSE 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

An  exceptionally  tine  individual  14  months 
old.  Also  bull  calf  5  months  oid.  For 
Sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Head  Kiver  Farm,  Smithtown,  L.  I.,  N  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
ronstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


Choice  Young  Bulls  at  Reasonable  Prices 


Oue  son  of  Della  of  liickorv  Grove  A.  R.  5751 — 14392.5  Lbs.  milk,  701.27  Lbs.  fat. 

Two  grandsons  ot  Della  ot  Hickory  Grove  from  high  producing  dams. 

Three  other  high  class  young  bulls  of  Glenwood  breeding. 

Tw  o  splendid  MayRose  youngsters,  grandsons  of  ltchen  Daisy's  May  King  of  Langwater  17349. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List 


G.  CROCKER  &  SON 


SENNETT,  N.  Y. 


I  , 

: 

§ 


Waldorf  Farm  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  from  one  to  sixteen  months  old.  From 
A.  K.  dams  with  high  records.  Ibices  right  t'.  i- 
quick  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females. 

W.  B.  DAYTON,  Supt.,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Guemseys-Entire  Herd  for  Sale 

Imp.  Holden  IV..  Imp.  Masher's  Galore  and  Old  King 
Cole  breeding.  I.  W.  AKM1TAGE,  It.  F.  0.  3.  Uckport.  N.T. 


BELLMATH  FARM  GUERNSEYS 


£ 


! 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 
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Miscellaneous 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 
RED  all  d  WHITES 


200 


We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  the  most  critical  buyers,  cows 
weighing  from  HIM)  to  1400  lbs.  In  height  of  condition 
some  fresh,  balance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away. 
Carload  Lots  a  Specialty 

F.  L.  PALMER  .*.  MORAVIA.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  30  Head  Milch  Goats 

\lso  5  high  grade  dairy  cows,  3  fresh. 

JIT.  KEMBLE  FARM,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


MINERAL1 


musa 

over* 


HEAVER 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  lor  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEOt  C0„  461  Fourth  Ate.  Pittsburg.  P» 


Mnlnccnc  Richest  Feed.  LowTon  Cost 
IVlOldSscb  Write  today  for  lowest  price 

NEW  YORK  MOLASSES  COMPANY, 30  Church  SI., New  York  City 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  IIC  Out  of  R.  of  XI.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


■  sssa. 


Jersey  Bulls 

Will  increase  the  production  and  profit  of 
your  herd.  Send  for  our  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices  on  bulls  and  bull  calves, 
rich  in  the  blood  of  The  Champion  Producers. 


HOOD  FARM 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


Jersey  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves 

Imp.  King  of  Hambie,  Eminent,  Golden  Ferns  Lad, 
Stoke  Pogis  and  Melia  Ann  Breeding.  Stock  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  ba  right  in  every  Particular. 

Bono  Farms  -  Troy,  Pa. 


HORSES 


50  Head  Shetland 


AND  LARGER  PONIES  all 
ages  and  colors.  Semi  stamp  for 
new  price  list.  tHE  SHENANG0  PONY  FARMS.  Dept.  D,  Etpyville.  P«. 
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BALE  HAY  NEW  WAY 

No  Blocks — No  Bale  Ties — 2  Men  Less! 


40  per  cent  on  balling: 
'Impure  your  saying  bu 


Save  40 

cost!  r-r - - —  ------ 

using  straight  wire.  No  j 
Tics.”  Get  wise  to  tho  new 
method introduoed  by  tho  mar¬ 
velous  new  p  aten  t  Self -Thread - 

Snf?  Hay  Press.  No  blocks  or  , ^ ...  .. 

bale  ties  to  handle— save  tho  pay  of  two  men.  Mako  big  money 
bailing  hay  for  others.  Writo  for  free  catalog  showing  all  types 
-  -  Writo  today— NOW! 


of  this  wonderful  hew  press. 

Threader  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  ?B8  Ottawa StLei- 


rrworth.Kan. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET,”  BOOK  about  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphreys'  Veterinary  Medicines,  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 


I  FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
I  Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
I  this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICn. 


$QQ  Buys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No. 

00  Light  running,  easy  cleaning, 
close  skimming,  durable.  . 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

Separators  are  guaranteed  a  life-timo  ^ 
against  defects  m  material  and  workman 
Bbip.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  all  Bold  on 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

end  on  o  plan  whereby  they  earn  their 
own  cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  tho 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  19J 

Albaugh-Dover  Co.  2171  Marshall  Bi.chicgo 


Light  Weight  A  ~®ose  Farm  Motors 

Weigh  Only  ©(«©»&  ourth  As  Much 

as  ordinary  farm  engines,  but  run  even  more  steadily  and  quietly,  because  of 
perfect  balance  and  accurate  Throttling  Governor. 

Because  of  their  light  weight,  they  are  the  most  useful  farm  engines,  as  they  can  be  moved 
so  easily  from  job  to  job,  doing  many  jobs  other  engines  cannot  do. 

They  are  also  very  durable—  in  fact,  the  Cushman  service  record  on  American  farms— where 
50,000  of  them  are  at  work— justifies  our  claim  that  Cushman  Motors  are  the  most  durable  farm 
engines  in  the  world. 

Double  Cylinder  Motors 
8, 15  and  20  H.  P. 

They  give  a  service  the  tractor  cannot  give  and  no  other  farm 
engine  compares  with  them  in  equipment.  Two  cylinders  give 
very  steady  power.  They  do  not  wear  unevenly  and  lose  com¬ 
pression.  Every  running  part  protected  from  dust  and  properly 
lubricated.  Equipped  with  Throttling  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Carburetor,  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and 
Water  Circulating  Pump  without  extra 
charge. 

Cushman  Engines  are  not  cheap,  but  they 
are  cheap  in  the  long  run.  Ask  for  F  ree  Book 
on  Light  Weight  Engines. 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

8  H.  P.  2 Cylinder  Cushman.  Weigh*  Only  $20  lbs.  S47  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Web. 


Poultry  and  Live  Stock 


Life  on  a  Remote  Missouri  Farm 

From  a  farm  community  miles  back 
from  a  little  railroad  village  comes  a  voice 
from  a  simple  farm  home  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter,  and  from  it  we  gather  how  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  farm  products  has 
reached  and  stimulated  life  there  into  a 
new  courage  and  activity.  It  is  from  the 
wife,  and  she  tells  us  of  the  money  she 
has  made  from  her  poultry  under  the 
most  ordinary  farm  conditions,  without 
modern  house  or  appliances  or  any  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  balanced  rations.  This  letter 
is  dated  May  3,  and  says  that  since  the 
first  of  the  year  she  has  sold  $126  worth 
of  eggs,  and  has  improved  her  flock  by 
investing  $28.50  in  fine  eggs  from  far¬ 
away  breeders.  She  lias  taken  advantage 
of  this  new  prosperity  to  make  her  home 
more  cheerful  by  buying  a  graphophone, 
a  stereoscope  with  100  views  and  a  kodak. 
The  son  has  used  part  of  liis  profits  from 
the  farm  to  buy  a  buggy,  which  conduces 
to  his  popularity  with  the  farm  daughters 
of  the  neighborhood.  She  now  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  and  20  hens  sitting.  She 
reports  that  her  mother  has  14  hens  sit* 
ting,  one  sister  with  100  chicks  and  eight 
liens  sitting  and  another  sister  with  i75 
chicks  and  IS  liens  sitting,  from  which 
we  perceive  that  these  good  people  have 
not  yet  realized  the  value  of  the  incu¬ 
bator. 

This  worthy  lady  relates  further  that 
she  now  weighs  230  pounds,  and  that  a 
15-year-old  niece'  balances  the  scale  at 
190,  which  makes  us  sure  that  their  tables 
are  well  supplied,  and  that  good  health 
waits  on  the  duties  of  farm  life.  As  a 
result  of  the  labor  of  the- father -and  son 


young.  The  indications  would  point  to 
two  things ;  insufficient  food,  or  a  savage 
brute.  I  would  suggest  in  such  cases  as 
this  a  muzzle.  While  this  would  cause 
some  extra  trouble  at  feeding  time,  it 
would  protect  the  young. 

New  Jersey.  e.  r.  hummer. 

From  the  information  that  I  can  gather, 
it  cannot  be  ascertained  for  sure  why 
a  female  dog  will  do  such  a  thing.  I  have 
heard  of  cases  ofVlfis  sort,  and  the  owners 
of  the  dogs  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a  sud¬ 
den  madness  that  comes  over  the  mother 
dog  to  seize  the  pups  and  do  away  with 
them.  They  appear  to  wander  around 
in  a  sort  of  daze,  due  probably  to  the 
strain.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that 
the  cause  was  due  to  the  mother  dog  hav¬ 
ing  not  been  fed  sufficient  meat,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  much  had  been  fed,  but 
these  ideas  have  since  been  exploded.  The 
only  prevention  that  I  know  of  is  to  muz¬ 
zle  the  mother  when  pups  are  horn. 

W.  W.  KDHLMANN. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  they  eat 
their  puppies,  and  I  have  known  of  two 
or  three  cases  in  my  experience  when  the 
old  one  would  eat  the  small  puppies  as 
soon  as  they  were  born.  Rabbits  will  do 
the  same  thing  sometimes,  and  I  believe 
the  best  thing  to  do  in  either  case  is  to 
feed  them  all  the  fresh  meat  that  they 
will  eat,  hut  even  at  that  it  will  not  al¬ 
ways  save  the  puppies.  _  w.  r.  watson. 

iowa. 

Buffalo  Markets 

The  dry  season  seems  to  hit  Western 
New  York  most  severely  of  anywhere. 


A  Missouri 

there  are  40  acres  of  wheat.  15  acres  of 
oats  and  35  acres  of  meadow,  all  promis¬ 
ing  good  crops  and  prices  that  will  bring 
a  further  measure  of  prosperity  unknown 
before  the  great  war  shook  the  world  to 
its  remotest  hamlet  and  sent  a  tidal 
wave  of  increased  values  to  enrich  Amer¬ 
ican  rural  life.  L.  R. 


Ailing  PouEs 

I  have  some  young  turkeys  about  two 
weeks  old.  suffering  from  leg-weakness. . 
They  cannot  walk.  -They  were  apparently 
all  right  until  now ;  are  in  a  coop  with 
a  board  bottom,  tut  have  the  run  all 
around,  only  the  old  turkey  shut  up.  I 
also  have  some  about  six  weeks  old  that 
are  affected  with  a  yellow  diarrhoea  and 
have  lost  all  but  four  cf  them.  n.  o.  c. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  leg  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  young  poults,  but  the.  story  of 
diarrhoea  and  death  in  those  six.  weeks 
of  age  is  a  familiar  one.  Good  Thanks¬ 
giving  prices  for  mature  turkeys  tempt, 
each  year,  many  to  engage  in  turkey 
raising  and  lead  the  majority  of  these, 
perhaps,  to  disappointment.  A  disease 
popularly  known  as  blackhead  carries 
off  a  large  part  of  the  poults  hatched 
after  they  have  reached  four  or  five  weeks 
of  age,  and  spares  only  those  that  prove 
vigorous  enough  to  resist  its  ravages. 
This  is  caused  by  a  minute  organism 
picked  up  with  the  food.  This  organism 
lias  become  so  widely  distributed  where 
poultry  is  kept  that  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  guard  the  turkeys  from  it. 
The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  an 
evident  weakness  that  shows  itself  in  a 
lagging  gait  and  droopiucss  in  carriage. 
The  affected  poults  drop  behind  their 
fellows  and  travel  with  1  peculiar  trot. 
Diarrhoea  follows  at  some  stage,  the 
birds  become  emaciated,  grow  progres¬ 
sively  weaker,  and  finally  drop  dead.  No 
cure  and  no  method  of  prevention  have 
yet  been  found.  Some  flocks  escape  with 
few  losses,  but  apparently  as  a  matter 
of  good  luck  rather  than  because  of  any 
particular  management.  M.  B.  D. 


Dogs  Eating  Their  Young 

Have  you  known  a  case  where  the  fe-t 
male  dog  eats  her  pups  completely,  short¬ 
ly  after  they  are  born?  If  you  know  of 
such  a  case;  what  can  be  done  in  order  to, 
prevent  it? 

We  have  not  experienced  any  such, 
trouble  wilti  our  female  dogs  eating  their 


Farm  Flock 

We  hear  of  plenty  of  rain  in  most  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  even  a  big  half  inch 
in  arid  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  but  Buffalo  has 
had  but  .07  of  an  inch  since  the  23d  of 
May,  though  earlier  May  had  given  us 
more  than  4^4  inches.  We  have  not  had 
a  Summer  in  a  long  time  without  a  bad 
drought,  and  usually  a  flood  season  also. 
The  present  dry  spell  has  been  withstood 
remarkably  well.  The  under  depths  of 
the  soil  still  show  some  of  the  Spring 
moisture,  and  rain  threatens.  I  am  moro 
and  more  taken  with  clay  soils  when  I 
observe  how  they  stand  dry  weather. 

The  fruit  and  especially  the  berry  crop 
is  badly  cut  by  the  drought.  Small  fruits 
are  terribly  high,  apples  are  badly  in¬ 
jured  and  there  will  be  few  potatoes  un¬ 
less  it  rains  before  long.  Butter  is  firm, 
hut  lower.  Potatoes  are  quoted  about  as 
formerly,  $1.20  to  $1.30  per  bu.,  and  75 
to  00c  for  small;  $6.75  to  $7.50  per  bbl. 
for  Eastern  Shore.  Onions  are  firm  at  $5 
to  $5.25  per  sack  for  Southern ;  beans, 
steady  at  $4.50  to  $6.50  per  bu. ;  a  few 
new  apples  bring  $3  to  $3.50  per  hamper; 
peaches  plenty  at  $3  to  $4  per  bu.  for 
Southern  :  home  crop  to  be  light. 

Small  fruits  scarce  and  high  ;  cherries, 
$7  for  32-qt.  crate  for  sweets;  currants, 
50c  for  4-qt.  basket :  gooseberries,  75c  for 
same ;  raspberries,  36  to  38c  for  rods.  28 
to  32c  for  blacks,  per  qt..  sometimes  re¬ 
tailing  at  60c;  huckleberries.  20  to  25c 
per  qt.  California  plums,  $2.25  to  $3 
per  hex. 

Vegetables  active  and  strong;  aspara¬ 
gus,  $1.75  to  $2;  beets,  75  to  90c;  car¬ 
rots,  <35  to  75c;  pieplant,  50  t  75c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  40  to  50c,  all  per  doz.  bunches; 
string  beans,  $2  to  $3;  cucumbers.  South¬ 
ern,  $3.50  to  $4.  all  per  hamper;  cab- 
I  :v-^.  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  100;  celery,  20 
to  30c  per  bunch  ;  lettuce,  $1  50  to  $2  50 
per  2-doz.  box ;  green  corn,  $3  per  crate  ; 
Jersey  peppers,  $2.25,  same;  spinach,  50 
to  75c;  purple-top  turnips.  $1  to  $1.25 
per  bu. ;  tomatoes,  $2  to  $2  25  per  flat; 
green  peas,  $4  to  $4  50  per  hag. 

I  tier  is  51  to  56c  for  creamery,  45  to 
50c  ‘  >r  dairy,  42  to  47c  for  crocks,  43  to 
4.1c  for  common  and  29  to  38c  for  oleo¬ 
margarine;  cheese  is  firm  at  33  to  35c 
ail  sorts;  eggs  are  53  to  5Sc  for  hennery. 
46  to  52c  for  candled.  Poultry  is  scarce 
for  either  fresh  dressed  or  live  .fowl,  but 
frozen  is  fairly  plenty  at  46  to  48o  for 
frozen  turkey,  32  to  36c  for  fowl,  38  to 
39c  for  roasters.  37  to  38c  for  chickens, 
42  to  40c  for  broilers.  38  to  40c  for  ducks, 
22  to  2.3c  for  live  geese.  Live  poultry  is 
nearly  as  high  as  dressed  and  from  3  to 
5c , over  frozen.  ,  J.  W.  0. 
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Farming  in  Florida 

I  have  read  with  interest  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove’s  letters  telling  about  his  trip  to 
Florida  and  his  observation  of  things 
while  there  last.  Winter.  I  take  no  issue 
with  him,  hut  having  spent  14  Winters 
in  Florida  I  have  come  to  believe,  like 
the  old  German,  “The  longer  as  you  lives 
the  more  as  you  finds  out.”  I  am  past 
the  threescore  mark,  and  my  life  work 
has  been  intensified  crop  growing  here  in 
Indiana,  where  I  own  two  farms.  It 
has  given  me  pleasure  to  see  how  much 
could  he  raised  to  the  acre,  of  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes,  strawberries  and  other  crops,  that 
can,  when  weather  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able.  do  so  well  here.  I  speak  of  this  be¬ 
cause  it.  has  trained  me  to  observe  closely 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  wherever  I 
urn. 

For  11  Winters,  using  our  home  in  St. 
Augustine  as  a  base,  m.v  wife  and  I  wan¬ 
dered  over  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  all 
the  time  interested  in  the  soil  and  keeping 
our  eyes  and  ears  open  for  information. 
If  I  tell  what  we  learned  there  will  be 
bitter  with  the  sweet,  but  we  must  never 
forget  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that 
“God  did  not  put  all  the  good  things  in 
one  place.”  I  cannot  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Cosgrove  when  he  says  the  liability 
of  killing  frosts  makes  agriculture  more 
of  a  gamble  there  than  it  is  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States.  Look  at  us  here  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  great  corn-growing  belt,  last 
year!  June  23,  lf>18,  a  severe  freeze 
killed  thousands  of  acres  of  corn,  too  late 
to  put  in  any  other  paying  crop,  while  in 
Florida  the  growing  season  is  so  long  that 
if  a  farmer  there  loses  an  early  crop  he 
can  do  as  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  friend  did ; 
plant  again.  As  to  the  fruit  crops,  our  . 
fruits,  especially  strawberries,  are  always 
jeopardized  by  the  May  frosts.  We  had 
some  great  losses  in  the  years  gone  by 
from  them,  and  our  orchards  are  occa¬ 
sionally  killed  by  a  severe  Winter.  Rut 
the  trouble  seems  to  be  that  a  “freeze”  in 
Florida  is  looked  upon  in  the  light,  of  a 
crime,  yet  there  is  no  “frost  line”  on 
Fnele  Sam’s  domain. 

Our  Western  States  were  settled  in  a 
great  measure  by  farmers,  men  who  had 
actual  experience  in  farm  work  and  who 
knew  beforehand  the  disappointments 
they  were  likely  to  have,  but.  who  also 
knew  the  success  to  be  attained  by  tenac¬ 
ity  of  purpose.  How  different  the  class 
that  has  of  late  years  gone  to  Florida  to 
make  country  homes  !  The  great  majority 
are  men  from  office  or  factory  life  in 
some  Northern  city.  Then  there  is  a 
small  minority  of  wealthy  men  who  de¬ 
light  in  spending  money  to  exploit  some 
fancy  of  their  own  who  do  not  receive 
nor  expect  a  money  return  from  their 
ventures.  Some  of  those  in  moderate 
circumstances  have  made  good,  hut  a 
great  many  have  been  discouraged  and 
disappointed,  and  in  some  measure  their 
failure  has  been  due  to  their  having  be¬ 
gun  with  wrong  ideas.  The  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  our  cities  are  responsible  in  a 
great  degree  for  leading  the  city  workers 
to  believe  that  if  they  can  only  get  a 
piece  of  land  they  can  live  at  ease.  One 
vital  thing  the  general  public  seems  not 
to  understand  is  that  farming  is  just  as 
much  a  profession  as  the  so-called  learned 
professions;  in  fact,  is  the  foundation 
and  support  of  all  the  others.  The  aver¬ 
age  city  chap  seems  to  think  he  can  get 
a  book  on  farming,  read  up,  and  beat  the 
“old  hayseeds”  at  their  game. 

To  the  Northern  man  who  leaves  his 
icebound  home  in  January,  Florida,  like 
Beulah  Land,  “stands  dressed  in  living 
green,”  and  is  very  attractive.  The  best 
farmer  of  the  North  cannot  judge  of 
Florida’s  soil  by  casual  survey.  lie  must 
dig  into  it.  and  he  will  learn  that  where 
the  little  short  “hog  palmetto”  grows 
there  is  about  two  feet  below  the  surface 
a  stratum  of  hardpan  some  eight  inches 
thick,  so  dense  and  hard  that  water  can¬ 
not  pass  through.  In  a  wet  time  natural 
drainage  is  cut  off,  and  in  a  dry  time  no 
water  can  pass  up  by  capillary  attraction 
to  sustain  plant  life.  There  are  miles 
and  miles  of  this  open,  level  land,  that 
causes  the  Northern  farmer  to  wonder 
why  it  is  so  undeveloped.  When  he  first 
sees  it  he  pictures  it  as  a  vast  cornfield, 
and  feels  as  if  it  should  be  used.  It  is 
upon  this  almost  barren  land  that  many 
would-be  “settlers”  have  been  placed  by 
conscienceless  laud  syndicates. 

There  are  good  lands  in  Florida :  good, 

I  mean,  for  general  farming,  and  all  they 
lack  is  “real  for  sure”  farmers  to  make 
them  productive.  Tattle,  hogs,  and  even 
sheep  can  be  profitably  raised.  Oats, 
corn  and  potatoes  do  well.  There  ai*o 
many  things  Florida  farmers  can  grow, 
owing  to  their  long  season,  that  we  can¬ 
not.  On  the  other  hand,  we  grow  some 
things  that  do  not  grow  there,  notably 
clover  and  Blue  grass.  Missing  these 
things  I  have  heard  farmers,  sunning 
themselves  in  the  Plaza  at.  St.  Augustine, 
while  their  folks  at  home  were  shoveling 
snowdrifts,  talk  about  Florida  farming 
and  make  such  assertions  as  this:  “I 
wouldn’t  give  my  quarter  section  in  Iowa 
(or  Dakota,  Illinois.  Indiana  or  Ohio,  as 
the  case  may  be)  for  the  whole  State  of 
Florida.”  They  do  not  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  In  the  first  place, 
Florida’s  tourist  season  is  not  the  time  to 
see  crops  other  than  the  citrus  fruits  and 
some  Winter  vegetables.  Two  years  ago 
this  Spring  Irish  potatoes  were  shipped 
north  from  the  Hastings  district  in  St. 
John’s  County,  enough  to  make  a  train 


of  cars  25  miles  long,  200  barrels  to  the 
car,  and  the  crop  from  something  like 
12,000  acres  brought  $5,000,000.  That 
was  an  ideal  season  for  the  potatoes,  and 
prices  were  high.  They  have  their  good, 
and  bad  seasons,  the  same  as  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  land.  The  wise  thing  for 
the  person  who  has  "Florida  fever”  to  do 
is  to  go  first  and  look  around.  Better 
spend  some  money  that  way  than  to  buy 
“sight  unseen.” 

Mr.  Cosgrove -writes  of  seeing  sprouts 
that  had  grown  into  trees  from  the 
stumps  of  orange  trees  that  had  been 
frozen  down.  I  have  seen  the  same  thing 
at  Orlando,  but  if  Mr.  Cosgrove  will  go 
to  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  below  the 
Manatee  River,  he  will  find  orange  trees 
that  have  never  been  frozen,  and  that  are 
said  to  be  00  years  old.  They  have  es¬ 
caped  because  the  freezing  northwest 
wind  that  does  the  mischief  in  Florida  has 
to  cross  several  hundred  miles  of  the  Gulf 
before  striking  that  part  of  the  State.  I 
have  no  real  estate  of  any  kind  on  the 
west  coast;  I  am  only  telling  of  things  as 
I  have  seen  them.  I  was  a  renter  for  10 
years  in  Indiana,  and  my  neighbors  say 
I  have  “made  good,”  but  I  believe  if  I 
were  a  young  man  today  I  could  do  as 
well  in  Florida  as  I  have  done  in  Indi¬ 


two  miles  to  the  river.  In  the  fiver  bot¬ 
toms  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  farming  car¬ 
ried  on.  However,  in  that  part  of  the 
country  cattle  and  sheep  raising  is  the 
chief  industry. 

A  Great  Ranch.— A  large  cattle 
ranch,  known  as  the  “.T.  .1.  Ranch,”  is 
situated  in  the  Picketwire  Valley.  This  is 
a  very  pretty  place.  The  houses  are  all  in 
bungalow  style,  painted  green,  with  red 
roofs.  The  largest  house  is  where  the 
manager  lives.  There  is  a  large  provision 
house  and  many  smaller  houses  where  the 
different  cow  punchers  live.  The  long 
sheds  and  barns  are  also  painted,  making 
it  a  very  nice  looking  place.  The  Here¬ 
ford  cattle  are  handled  almost  exclusively 
on  this  ranch.  Thousands  of  cattle  are 
shipped  from  this  ranch  alone,  every 
year,  to  the  Kansas  City  market.  A 
beautiful  lawn  and  cottonwood  trees  make 
the  ranch  very  inviting  to  weary  trav¬ 
elers,  and  people  are  always  treated  roy¬ 
ally  when  they  stop  here. 

Primitive  Building. — The  claim 
houses  are  usually  made  of  adobe  or  logs, 
and  contain  but  one  or  two  rooms.  The 
roofs  are  fiat.  We  visited  a  family  who 
live  in  a  typical  claim  house,  not  long 
ago.  It  was  situated  in  a  narrow  canyon, 
called  “Ebarra  Canyon.”  There  were 
high,  steep,  rocky  cliff's  on  two  sides,  then 
a  small  stream  trickled  down  the  ravine. 
On  one  side  of  this  stream  was  the  house. 
For  quite  a  long  time  they  had  had  only 
two  rooms,  but  two  other  had  been  added. 
Each  room  was  the  same  size  and  they 


Cattle  on  Rauch  in  Eastern  Colorado 


ana,  and  not  suffered  tin* 1  hardships  and 
cold  that  I  have  in  my  Northern  life. 
Delaware  Co.,  Ind.  lewis  g.  cowing. 


Spring  in  Eastern  Colorado 

“The  day  is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary. 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary !” 

These  familiar  lines  seem  most  fit  in 
describing  this  dreary,  rainy  day.  Dark, 
heavy  clouds  are  all  over  the  sky.  Quick 
Hashes  of  lightning  and  loud,  roaring 
thunder  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
for  a  while,  but  now  it  has  settled  down 
to  a  slow,  steady  rain.  All  the  irrigation 
ditches  are  full  and  overflowing.  Our 
wheatfields  are  regular  lakes.  In  the  pas¬ 
ture  the  milch  cows  are  huddled  together 
in  the  most  sheltered  place,  with  hopes 
of  keeping  warm  and  dry.  Such  heavy 
rains  are  not  usually  frequent  in  this  part 
of  “Sunny  Colorado.”  It  seems  nu  fe  like 
what  we  used  to  have  down  in  Eastern 
Tennessee.  However,  in  this  climate  we 
do  not  have  mud,  as  they  do  down  there. 
It  is  usually  muddy  but  two  or  three  days 
after  having  a  hard  rain.  We  are  glad 
to  have  the  moisture,  for  it  will  do  lots 
of  good,  but  it  will  keep  the  farmers  back 
with  planting  some  of  the  crops.  Be¬ 
cause  of  no  much  rainfall,  several  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  compelled  to  plant  their 
beet  seed  a  second  time,  the  first  having 
rotted  in  the  ground.  We  have  been  late 
with  our  garden  this  year,  but  it  will 
grow  nicely  after  so  much  moisture. 

Range  Pasture. — The  abundance  of 
rainfall  has  made  the  grazing  good  on 
the  range.  We  were  very  fortunate  in 
having  taken  our  young  cattle  down  to 
our  pasture,  about  10  miles  from  here, 
the  other  day.  The  range  grass  is  now 
in  fine  condition.  Under  the  grazing  law. 
which  was  passed  two  years  ago,  a  person 
is  allowed  to  take  up  (540  acres  of  land, 
having  only  to  live  on  it  seven  months  out 
of  the  year,  for  three  years.  Having 
reached  my  twenty-second  milestone  not 
long  since  I.  too.  have  taken  up  a  claim 
adjoining  my  father.  The  laud  is  sloping 
and  very  pretty  indeed.  There  are  shel¬ 
tered  places  behind  bluffs  which  are  nice 
for  stock.  On  the  sides  of  the  hills  the 
grass  is  green,  while  these  lead  down  into 
such  pretty  green  valleys. 

The  Landscape. — In  the  distance 
about  five  miles  south  is  a  long  range  of 
cedar  trees  running  along  the  sides  of  the 
Picketwire  River.  Here  there  is  much 
more  rainfall.  It  seems  so  wonderful  to 
be  riding  along  for  miles  and  miles  on 
land  that  is  as  level  as  a  table,  with  only 
here  and  there  a  small  ridge  or  hill  and 
then,  almost  before  you  can  realize  it.  to 
be  winding  in  and  out  between  the  hills 
and  down  a  narrow  canyon.  High,  rocky, 
steep  hills  are  on  all  sides  of  you.  The 
.rocks  are  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  and 
the  pretty  green  cedar  trees,  many  of 
which  grow  right  out  of  large  rocks,  make 
the  scene  very  pretty  indeed.  After  you 
get  to  the  edge  of  the  “Cedars”  is  about 


were  right  along  in  a  row.  The  walls 
were  made  of  cedar  posts,  put  together 
closely  and  then  plastered  over  with  a 
sort  of  mud  called  adobe.  The  ceilings 
were  also  of  posts,  with  the  bark  all 
peeled  off.  They  were  very  close  together. 
In  the  middle  of  the  ceiling,  running  the 
length  of  the  room,  were  two  long  cotton¬ 
wood  logs.  They,  too,  had  the  bark  re¬ 
moved.  and  were  real  white.  The  posts, 
from  both  sides,  rested  on  these  cotton¬ 
wood  logs  in  the  middle.  Then,  on  the 
outside,  a  good  supply  of  dirt  had  been 
thrown  on  the  posts.  Grass  and  weeds 
were  growing  on  the  roof  of  the  house, 
the  same  as  on  the  ground.  They  have 
such  nice  spring  water  piped  right  to  the 
house.  At  the  head  of  the  canyon  they 
have  an  orchard,  where  peach,  cherry, 
plum  and  apple  trees  grow.  Here  there 
is  a  beautiful  spring  with  ice-cold  water 
as  clear  as  crystal. 

Dairy  and  Beef  Cattle. — We  have 
found  that  it  pays  very  well  to  have  a 
dairy  herd  and  send  milk  to  the  conden- 
sery.  and  at  the  same  time  have  Hereford 
or  Durham  cattle  to  fatten  for  market. 
The  high  prices  of  feed  make  it  necessary 
for  a  stockman  to  raise  most  of  his  own 
feed.  So  iu  connection  we  have  the  farm 
here,  where  we  raise  corn  for  the  silo. 
Alfalfa,  cane  and  beets,  so  as  to  get  the 
beet  pulp  for  feed.  Of  course  we  also 
have  wheat,  oats.  etc.  Having  leased 
several  sections  of  land  adjoining  our 
land  down  there,  we  expect  to  have  plenty 
of  pasture  to  take  care  of  all  our  cattle 
until  late  Fall.  mrs.  Helen  harball. 

Otero  Co.,  Col. 


THE  MAILBAG 


paint  must  be  strained  through  cheese¬ 
cloth  to  remove  the  tiny  particles  of  dried 
paint  skin.  This  process  has  proved  very 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  The  grinder  is 
easily  cleaned  with  kerosene  oil,  then 
washed  in  hot  suds,  scalded  and  dried. 
Often  the  papers  are  not  even  spattered; 
then  again  some  awkard  move  will  show 
how  necessary  they  were,  so  it  is  best  al¬ 
ways  to  use  them  when  working  inside. 
However,  it  is  good  outdoor  work  this 
time  of  year.  orpiia  d.  van  houten. 

New  York. 


Pulling  Out  Lumber 

We  have  about  2a  acres  of  timber  we 
wish  to.  cut  for  lumber  and  firewood. 
M  ould  it  be  practical  or  economical  to 
cut  the  roots  on  one  side  of  tree  and  then 
use  a  stump  puller  to  throw  them  down? 
The  trees  range  from  5  to  10  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter.  B. 

Pennsylvania* 

This  is  a  new  one  on  us  and  we  must 
refer  it  to  practical  lumbermen.  If  you 
put  the  stump  puller  out  of  the  way  of 
danger  you  might  use  the  weight  of'  the 
falling  tree  to  pull  out  the  stump.  But 
who  knows  how  practical  that  is? 

Robins  in  Florida 

In  the  fourth  of  George  A.  Cosgrove’s 
interesting  letters  on  a  trip  to  Florida 
lie  says  he  did  not  see  a  robin  in  the 
South  in  all  last  M'inter.  The  robin 
when  be  starts  for  the  South,  is  an  un¬ 
certain  character.  He  is  like  the  “wind 
which  “goes  inhere  it  listeth,”  and  no  man 
knows  “whence  it  Cometh  and  whither  it 
goeth.”  I  saw  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
robins  last  M'inter  down  here  in' Palm 
Beach  County,  but  quite  often  we  don’t 
see  any  all  Winter.  Yet  one  Winter, 
nine  or  10  years  ago.  there  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  here  all  M'inter.  and  the 
next  Spring  the  cutworms  had  nearly  all 
disappeared.  The  mildness  or  severity  of 
the  Northern  Winters  does  not  seem  to 
have,  anything  to  do  with  the  robin's 
erratic  movements.  F.  h.  ciiesebro. 

.1  loridn. 


Suggestions  on  the  Carrot  Crop 

.  From  Fred  W.  Card’s  article  on  grow¬ 
ing  carrots  we  all  judge  that  he  knows 
about  all  there  is  to  the  carrot  business. 
But  I  have  one  suggestion  that  came  to 
me  from  a  friend  several  years  ago  that 
I  want  to  pass  along  to  Mr.  Card  and 
others  That  is  to  mix  the  seed  thorough¬ 
ly  with  five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of  good 
dry  sifted  sawdust  before  putting  it  in 
drill.  You  will  then  have  bulk  enough 
so  that  you  can  see  the  stream  coming 
from  the  machine  all  the  time,  and  can 
sow  the  seed  thinly  enough  to  do  away 
with  most  of  the  thinning  and  still  get  a 
good,  even  stand.  Now  if  someone  can 
tell  us  how  to  keep  the  weeds  out  of  the 
rows,  without  hand  weeding !  But  we 
generally  manage  to  get  along  with  the 
one  hand  weeding  of  the  rows  at  the  time 
of  thinning,  which  is  not  so  bad  after  all. 

„  .  „  ,  _  MERRITT  If.  CLARK. 

I  airfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Cutting  a  Bee  Tree 

nave  T  the  right  to  cut  a  bee  tree  on 
other  people’s  property  without  permis¬ 
sion  from  theiq  ?  •  -  ,  '  f.  c. 

New  York. 

To  go  upon  another  man’s  premises  and 
destroy  property  would  obviously  be  be¬ 
yond  one’s  rights,  though  the  amount  of 
damage  the  owner  could  collect  for  the 
cutting,  of  a  bee  tree  would  probably  be 
small  in  most  cases.  Custom  has  made 
the.  discoverer  of  a  bee  tree  the  first 
claimant .  upon  its  contents,  but,  unless 
the  tree  is  so  old  and  rotten  as  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  worthless,  and  its  situation  such  as 
to.  make  its  cutting  no  real  trespass,  per¬ 
mission  from  the  owner  should  he  ob¬ 
tained  before  it  is  destroyed  for  the  honey 
that  it  may  contain.  m.  b.  r>. 


Trapping  Woodchucks 


Regrinding  Dried  Paint 

You  have  helped  me  so  many  times 
with  practical  suggestions  that  I  am  glad 
to  he  able  to  contribute  my  bit  to  assist 
P.  J.  S.,  North  Middleboro,  Mass.,  with 
the  dried  paint  problem.  I,  too,  have  old. 
hard  paint,  and  this  is  what  I  do  with  it : 

I  spread  paper  thickly  over  my  kitchen 
table  and  the  floor  under  and  around  it; 
then  screw  the  meat  chopper  securely  to 
the  table,  adjust  the  peanut  butter  knife, 
coarse  side  in,  and,  digging  out  small 
chunks  of  the  paint,  proceed  to  grind  it  in 
the  meat  chopper,  adding  small  quantities* 
of  linseed  oil,  raw  if  for  outside  work, 
boiled  if  to  be  used  inside,  adding  just 
enough  oil  to  force  the  paint  through  the 
grinder.  When  I  have  ground  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  I  reverse  the  knife,  using 
the  fine  side  inside,  and  regrind  it.  It  is 
now  a  smooth,  heavy  paste  that  can  be 
thinned  to  suit  the  work  to  he  done.  If 
for  outside  painting  I  use  raw  oil  and  a 
very  little  turpentine.  If  for  inside  use, 
boiled  oil  and  more  turpentine.  If  for 
flat  or  dull  finished  wall  paint,  use  tur¬ 
pentine  alone,  and  for  all  purposes  the 


You  say  on  page  032,  in  reply  to  J. 
L.  M.’s  inquiry  about  getting  ‘  rid  of 
woodchucks  the  surest  way  is  to  wait 
until  they  come  out  and  shoot  them.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  as  if  trying  to 
shoot  them  is  a  great  waste  of  time  and, 
ordinarily,  ammunition  also.  The  last 
two  years  I  have  been  having  very  good 
success  trapping  them.  With  three  or 
four  large  steel  fox  traps  I  can  catch 
more  ’chucks  than  all  the  marksmen  iu 
the  neighborhood,  and  spend  much  less 
time.  I  have  caught  a  dozen  or  more 
’chucks  this  year  already.  It  takes  only 
a  few  minutes  to  look  after  the  traps, 
and  then  they  do  the  waiting.  I  set  the 
traps  iu  their  runways  near  their  holes, 
preferably  in  the  grass,  and  cover  over 
lightly  with  a  little  grass.  Mr.  Chuck  is  not 
very  cunning  and  will  walk  right  into 
the  trap.  When  you  get  him  this  way 
you  know  you  have  him.  Do  not  put  the 
trap  in  the  hole,  as  the  ’chuck  will  cover 
it  up  with  dirt.  I  find  the  hogs  eat.  the 
whole  carcass  of  the  woodchuck  with 
great  relish.  MARSHALL  M.  MURRAY. 

New  York. 


Failure  of  Alfalfa 

Alsike  clover  grows  well  ou  my  farm, 
but  I  caunot  get  the  common  Alfalfa  to 
grow.  M.  s. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

We  should  consider  that  evidence  that 
the  land  is  too  sour  for  the  Alfalfa.  It 
needs  lime.  Alsike  is  the  best  clover  for 
wet,  sour  land.  M'e  think,  though  we  do 
not  know,  that  some  of  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties  of  Alfalfa  are  somewhat  like  Alsike 
in  their  lime  requirements. 
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Every  Hog 
Raiser  Needs 
This  Book 


EVERY  farm  is  a 
hog  farm,  and  you 
can’t  make  profit  cer¬ 
tain  unless  you 

farm  with  concrete. 

This  book  shows  all 
the  profitable  uses  of 
concrete  for  the  hog 
raiser,  and  tells  you 
how  to  build  them — 
hoghouses,  feeding 
floors,  hog  wallows, 
feeding  and  watering 
troughs,  dipping  vats, 
fence  posts,  corncribs, 
smoke-houses,  brine 
tanks.  You  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  run  a  hog  farm 
without  them. 

Write  for  a  free  copy 
of  “Concrete  on  the 
Hog  Farm/*  Address 
our  nearest  District 
Office. 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

ASSOCIATION 

Offices  at 

Atlanta  Helena  Parkersburg 

Chicago  Indianapolis  Pittsburgh 

Dallas  Kansas  City  Salt  Lake  City 

Denver  Los  Angeles  Seattle 

Des  Moines  Milwaukee  St.  Louis 

Detroit  Minneapolis  Washington 

New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Hay  has  been  bringing  $15  to  $20  per 
ton,  loose,  in  the  barn.  Oat  *>,  82c  per 
bu.,  deliverc 1  at  the  mill.  Buckwheat,  $3 
per  100  lbs.  No  corn  sold,  as  it  is  all 
used  on  the  farm.  Potatoes,  $1  per  bu. 
Butter,  45c  per  lb. ;  eggs.  40c  per  doz. 
During  Winter  and  early  Spring  eggs 
brought  GOc  and  butter  55  to  60c.  Hogs 
are  now  bringing  17  to  ISc  per  lb.,  live, 
and  veal  calves  lT^c ;  14  and  15c  ba 
been  the  average  price  for  the  season. 
Crops  are  looking  good  here.  Corn  more 
than  an  average  at  this  time  of  year. 
Hay  is  a  big  crop.  Oats  ai*e  not  looking 
as  good  as  usual,  owing  to  the  extreme 
wet  last  Spring.  Potatoes  are  late  and 
bugs  plentiful.  No  early  apples  and  very 
few  late  ones.  Milk  that  goes  to  the 
cheese  factories  brings  $2.65  to  $2.S0  per 
100  llis.  i.  w.  G. 

McKean  Co.,  Pa. 

Hay  crop  on  meadows  that  have  been 
limed  and  manured  good;  other  meadows 
light.  Corn  looks  good  for  the  time  it 
has  been  planted.  Potatoes  fair,  with 
lots  of  bugs.  Oats  will  be  t  bort ;  straw 
just  beginning  to  bead.  No  apples,  cher¬ 
ries  or  plums,  a  few  pears ;  will  be  quite 
a  lot  of  cane  berries.  E.  G.  S. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  are  in  the  midst  of  baying. 
The  crop  is  medium  on  meadows  that 
were  not  pastured  too  close  last  Fall. 
Oats  are  short,  owing  to  the  hot,  dry 
June.  The  acreage  is  about  the  same  as 
usual.  Potatoes  are  backward  and  some 
fields  have  a  poor  stand.  A  small  acreage 
was  planted,  but  I  have  not  heard  any 
farmers  wishing  they  bad  planted  more 
as  yet.  Bugs  are  very  numerous.  Corn 
is  looking  well  mostly ;  a  good  acreage 
planted.  Long  Island  Luce’s  Favorite  is 
very  popular  around  here  for  silo  corn ; 
am  growing  some  myself  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  six  feet  tall  at  the 
pi'escnt  time  (July  16)  and  bids  fair  to 
go  six  feet  more  (not  so  bad).  Help  is 
more  plentiful  than  a  year  ago,  but 
farmers  are  not  hiring  much,  as  they  can¬ 
not  afford  it — wages  are  too  high. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  E.  T. 


The  New  Jersey  Horticultural  “Run” 

The  change  in  the  bolding  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting  of  the  N.  J.  State  Horticult¬ 
ural  Society  seemed  to  meet  the  approval 
of  many  members,  and  being  greatly  fav¬ 
ored  with  delightful  weather*,  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  company  met  July  11  for  the 
auto  tour  iu  Monmouth  County.  Nearly 
50  members  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  also  joined 
in  making  the  meeting  a  success,  after  a 
strenuous  run  the  day  before  through 
the  orchard  sections  of  Gloucester,  Cam¬ 
den  and  Burlington  counties.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  the  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular.  handed  to  all  as  they  arrived,  best 
explains  the  plan  of  this  outing: 

“The  plan  upon  many  such  tours  is  to 
visit  places  where  favorable  weather  and 
the  application  of  science  and  extra  skill 
has  resulted  in  a  perfect  crop.  The  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting  committee  believes  that  it  is 
of  equal  or  of  more  importance  at  such 
meetings  to  also  see  orchards  and  farms 
where  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
diseases,  insects  and  other  factors  have 
resulted  iu  damage  to  crop  prospects.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  people  in  general 
come  to  realize  the  difficulties,  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  losses  in  fruit  growing  and 
farming.  The  crop  of  orchard  fruits  is 
quite  variable  this  year  in  New  Jersey 
and  the  stops  arranged  for  Monmouth 
County  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  range.  Up¬ 
on  this  tour  you  will  see  orchards  where 
the  crop  is  light  because  of  the  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  last  Spring ;  varieties  of 
apples  which  have  suffered  from  blight; 
peach  trees  defoliated  because  of  several 
factors,  and  in  contrast  you  will  see 
orchard’,  with  full  crops  of  fine  fruits  in 
which  the  skill  of  the  owner  or  manager 
speaks  for  itself.” 

The  meeting  point  was  the  home  of 
Bit  ard  Carr,  a  few  miles  west  of  Free¬ 
hold,  beautifully  situated,  with  ample 
buildings  planned  for  raising  horses. 
These  orchards  of  the  leading  varieties 
showed  they  had  received  very  careful 
cultivation,  and  the  100  acres  in  apples 
and  less  in  peaches  promised  fine  crops 
until  blight  and  a  heavy  windstorm  ma¬ 
terially  reduced  the  fruit.  Most  of  the 
plantings  were  inspected  on  foot,  but  as 
the  farm  was  left  the  cars  were  lined  up 
for  a  run  past  part  of  the  orchards,  and 
when  on  the  old  training  track  on  the 
return,  over  80  cars  were  counted  and  a 
lot  more  were  found  waiting  our  arrival  at 
the  grove  of  Charles  It.  Applegate,  a  near 
neighbor,  where  the  stop  was  made  for 
lunch  and  a  short  informal  meeting  after¬ 
wards.  Mr.  Applegate  has  large  orchards 
of  mature  English  Codling  apples  which 
•bore  good  crops  for  three  successive  years, 
but  the  blight,  which  seems  especially 
fond  of  this  variety,  has  seriously  reduced 
the  results  this  year.  From  here  the 
route  lead  through  the  attractive  town  of 
Freehold  and  the  adjoining  potato  section 
with  the  well-kept  farms  and  farm  build¬ 
ings,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated. 

The  Brisbane  orchards  near  Farming- 
dale  were  next  to  be  visited  and  the  vis¬ 
itors  were  especially  interested  in  this 
stop ;  3,500  apple,  500  Keiffer  and  500 
dwarf  Duchess  pear  tres  were  in  these 


blocks  and  were  described  at  the  last  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City.  By  care¬ 
ful  management  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  N.  J, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  these 
trees,  from  being  only  an  expense,  were 
made  to  nay  a  handsome  profit  the  first 
year. 

The  different  spraying  methods  and  ma¬ 
terials  used  to  subdue  the  various  fungus 
and  insect  troubles  were  carefully  des¬ 
cribed  and  good  fruit  and  in  paying  quant¬ 
ities  should  result  again  this  season.  At¬ 
tention  was  also  called  to  the  substitu¬ 
tions  of  varieties  sent  to  this  orchard ; 
one  block  of  supposedly  Stayman  trees 
proved  to  have  one  tree  true  to  name; 
another  of  300  trees  planted  for  Graven- 
stein  have  proved  to  be  almost  worthless, 
as  several  growers  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  can  testify,  all  the  trees  coming 
from  the  same  nursery  at  that  time.  It 
is  quite  time  that  some  method  was  found 
to  hold  nurserymen  responsible  for  such 
serious  mistakes.  These  misfits  are  good 
growers  and  bloomers,  little  fruit  results 
and  that  little  of  no  account,  and  all 
must  be  top-worked  or  torn  out,  and 
many  years  time  lost  in  getting  the  or¬ 
chard  into  profitable  bearing. 

We  have  all  heard  the  old  saying  about 
“The  little  farm  well  tilled”,  and  we 
were  privileged  to  see  it  when  we  reached 
the  farm  of  J.  Perrine  Hulsart  &  Sons 
near  Manasquan,  whose  plantings  do  not 
cover  as  many  acres  as  some  others 
passed  on  the  tour,  but  these  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  best  of  care  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  grown  tells  the  story. 
Anothe.r  topic  under  discussion  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  finds  a  soluitou  here,  as  they 
grow  only  “varieties  of  fruit  for  the  sea¬ 
shore  trade”,  often  not  having  enough 
to  supply  all  their  regular  trade  without 
hiding  some  for  the  late  comers. 

The  market  gardens  just  back  from  the 
ocean  resorts  were  next  passed  and  the 
well-kept  places  of  Howard  Slocum  and 
E.  A.  Sexsmith  were  seen  growing  the 
usual  crops  adapted  to  intensive  culti¬ 
vation.  Earlier  in  the  afternoon  the 
Kressler  vegetable  farm  was  seen  with 
its  novel  method  of  suspending  the  irriga¬ 
tion  pipes,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  posts. 
Necessarily  the  rows  cannot  be  very  long 
with  this  type.  The  members  and  visi¬ 
tors  were  fortunate  at  this  busy  season 
to  find  good  accommodations  in  Asbury 
Park  at  the  Albemarle  and  adjoining 
hotels  so  that  after  a  good  night’s  rest 
and  a  dip  in  old  ocean  for  those  not 
afraid  of  the  low  temperature,  an  early 
start  was  made  up  the  ocean  drive  to  the 
Highlands,  passing  on  the  way  homes  of 
the  extremely  wealthy,  and  also  beautiful 
places  much  more  moderate  in  their  sur¬ 
rounding,  but  looking  far  more  homelike. 
At  the  top,  where  a  stop  was  made  to  en¬ 
joy  the  view,  the  height  above  the  ocean  is 
said  to  be  260  feet,  the  highest  point  be¬ 
tween  Maine  and  Florida.  From  this 
point  the  whole  of  Sandy  Hook  can  be 
seen,  and  the  bay  which  it  encloses,  with 
its  sails  and  motor  boats,  pound  nets, 
etc.,  like  a  picture  below,  probably  the 
most  unique  view  on  the  whole  coast. 
It  was  too  hazy  to  see  the  shores  of 
Staten  Island  or  Long  Island,  but  to 
those  cueing  the  entrance  of  New  York 
Harbor  for  the  first  time  it  made  a  last¬ 
ing  impression. 

The  large  fruit  and  asparagus  farm  of 
William  T.  Hendrickson  was  the  first,  to 
be  looked  over,  and  a  number  of  cars 
were  met  here  whose  owners  were  not 
able  to  make  the  whole  tour.  These 
orchards  were  particularly  interesting, 
both  in  the  number  of  varieties,  condition 
of  the  trees,  the  record  for  successive 
crops  which  some  blocks  had,  and  best 
of  all,  the  promise  for  this  year  of  an 
abundant  harvest  on  such  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  trees,  both  apple  and  pear. 
By  heavy  mulching  with  marsh  hay  the 
effort  is  made  to  save  the  fruit  which 
drops  after  having  been  left  on  the  trees 
to  secure  as  much  color  as  possible,  so 
hard  to  get  on  some  varieties  like 
Williams  Red.  Middletown  for  lunch 
brought  all  on  time  to  enjoy  the  bountiful 
provisions  provided  for  us  by  the  Girls’ 
Canning  Club  of  the  Middletown  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  which  was  passed  at 
Leonardo  on  the  way  to  Mr.  Hendrick¬ 
son’s.  After  lunch  all  gathered  in  the 
Baptist  Church  to  he  cordially  welcomed 
by  its  pastor.  Rev.  Horace  It.  Goodchild, 
and  to  hear  just  a  very  little  of  the  his¬ 
tory  connected  with  this  part  of  this 
very  historical  county.  Then  Drs.  Cook 
and  Ileadlee,  and  Prof.  A.  J.  Farley  had 
some  timely  advice  for  us  that  exhibition 
fruit  may  be  ready  for  our  exhibit  at 
Atlantic  City  on  December  1-2-3,  as  well 
as  to  secure  the  best  prices  for  what  is 
to  be  sold.  If  the  New  Jersey  growers 
do  not  secure  fruit  free  from  disease  and 
insect  blemishes  it  is  not  because  the 
Experiment  Station  men  do  not  try  in 
season  and  out  to  explain  how  this'  can 
be  done. 

The  cars  were  then  taken  for  a  trip 
through  the  Edwin  Beekman  orchards, 
mostly  mature  trees  carrying  heavy  loads 
of  apples.  Some  of  these  trees  are  on  a 
hill  too  steep  to  cultivate,  yet  blight  was 
worse  on  this  block  than  on  others  where 
good  cultivation  had  been  given.  These 
trees  show  what  can  be  done  by  proper 
pruning,  feeding  and  spraying  and  show 
great  improvement  since  the  society  vis¬ 
ited  this  farm  in  1911.  Quite  a  long  run 
next  took  us  past  the  well-kept  farm  of 
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James  O.  ITendrickson,  at  one  time  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society,  his  large  asparagus 
field  and  young  trees  interplanted  with  a 
splendid  patch  of  cantaloupes  were  well 
worth  noticing.  This  section  sends  large 
shipments  of  asparagus,  tomatoes,  pep¬ 
pers,  eggplants  and  early  turnips  to  the 
New  York  markets.  J.  L.  Hendrickson, 
near  Hazlet,  also  has  a  fine  orchard  of 
mature  trees.  The  last  halt  was  made  to 
see  the  hillside  orchards  of  D.  H.  Taylor 
near  Holmdel,  an  object  lesson  in  the  im¬ 
provement  which  can  be  made  in  lands 
lacking  humus  by  proper  management. 
Mr.  Taylor  .  successful  in  growing  some 
of  the  less  known  varieties,  among  them 
the  Deacon,  which  has  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  whenever  exhibited  at  the  meetings, 
and  the  visitors  were  especially  interested 
in  seeing  these  apples  on  the  trees.  The 
tour  ended  at  this  point,  and  the  ears 
started  on  their  homeward  journeys,  or 
back  to  the  ocean  for  another  night.  All 
seemed  well  pleased  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  their  enjoyment  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  two  days  had  been  well  spent 
in  seeing  what  is  being  done  in  other 
sections,  and  all  feeling  that  they  had 
learned  something  worth  while.  H. 


A  Fertilizer  Man  at  the  Cornell  College 
of  Agriculture 

Getting  Together. — A  few  weeks  ago 
saw  the  most  unique  “short  course”  that 
any  college  of  agriculture  in  this  country 
has  ever  before  attempted — a  week’s  ses¬ 
sion  on  soils  and  fertilizers  where  the 
audience  was  a  group  of  men  who  have  to 
deal  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
commercial  fertilizer  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  United  States.  Executives,  chem¬ 
ists,  sales  managers  and  salesmen,  with  a 
few  factory  men  thrown  in,  made  up  the 
one  hundred  men  who  had  been  selected 
by  the  fertilizer  industry  to  spend  a  week 
at  the  college  of  agriculture  for  the  good 
it  might  do  them.  The  extent  of  territory 
represented  may  be  visualized  by  naming 
the  four  corner  points — Houlton,  Me. ; 
Madison,  Wis. ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  and 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Most  of  the  men  came  from 
within  the  square — all  except  one,  and  he 
came  from  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  The  con¬ 
ference  began  on  Monday  morning  at  9 
o’clock  and  closed  on  Friday  at  4  p.  m. 
Between  those  hours  all  of  the  days  and 
some  of  the  evenings  were  given  over  to  a 
rapid  fire  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  field 
trips  and  discussions,  In  a  very  large 
measure  the  success  of  the  meeting  was 
due  to  those  men  of  the  faculty  of  Cor¬ 
nell  and  other  institutions  who  made  up 
the  program.  G.  W.  Cavanaugh,  A.  R. 
Mann,  H.  O.  Buckinan,  E.  O.  Fippin,  A 
T.  Wianeko,  F.  D.  Gardner,  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Lewis  Knudson,  H.  J.  Wheeler 
and  the  others  formed  a  battery  of  speak¬ 
ers  hard  to  equal  and  impossible  to  beat. 

Soluble  or  Insoluble. — Farmers  and 
fertilizer  men  alike  are  continually  using 
the  terms  soluble  and  insoluble  and  re¬ 
verted  as  applied  to  phosphoric  acid. 
What  do  they  mean?  No  man  who  sat 
before  Prof.  Cavanaugh  and  saw  him 
show  how  soluble  phosphoric  acid  reacts 
and  how  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  does 
not  react  will  ever  again  have  any  doubt 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  acid  phosphate 
and  raw  rock.  Neither  will  the  reversion 
of  phosphoric  acid  again  be  as  misty  as 
it  may  have  been  in  the  past.  When 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  reverted  before 
one’s  eyes  and  then  changed  back  again 
by  the  same  processes  as  are  going  on 
continually  in  the  soil,  there  is  painted 
a  picture  which  will  never  be  erased. 
Trof.  Buckman  came  in  for  his  share  by 
showing  how  a  soil  may  be  decidedly 
something  other  than  it  appears,  and  how 
the  type  of  soil  may  vitally  affect  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  which  a  crop  needs. 

Reclaiming  Abandoned  Farms. — ■ 
Prof.  Gardner  struck  a  responsive  chord 
in  telling  of  the  work  in  Pennsylvania 
where  abandoned  farms  have  been  re¬ 
claimed  by  liberal  use  of  plant  food. 
The  average  fertilizer  salesman  has  had 
to  confront  for  years  the  fallacious  teach¬ 
ing  that  fertilizer  runs  down  soils,  and 
here  was  a  man  who  could  prove  that  it 
was  the  lack  of  plant  food  that  caused 
land  to  be  abandoned.  Prof.  Gardner’s 
pictures  of  the  Snow  Shoe  experiments 
were  truly  inspirational. 

The  Middle  West. — The  newer  soils 
of  the  Middle  West,  too,  came  in  for  their 
share  of  attention.  Prof.  Wianeko  of 
Purdue,  in  speaking  on  “The  Fertility 
Problem  of  the  Corn  Belt  States,”  care¬ 
fully  detailed  the  fertilizer  needs  of  these 
newer  soils,  and  ended  with  a  carefully 
worked  out  series  of  high-grade  formulas 
designed  to  care  for  all  crop  needs  of  that 
section. 

The  Business  Side. — Soils  and  fertil¬ 
izers  and  their  effect  on  crops  were  not 
the  only  features  of  the  program.  The 
business  and  legal  side  came  in  for  its 
share,  as  well.  Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  of 
Geneva,  spoke  on  the  “Service  of  a  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Control,”  and  in  a  humorous  way 
gave  an  insight  into  the  human  side  of 
the  control  chemist.  It  was  perhaps  re¬ 
markable  that  fertilizer  salesmen  and  a 
control  chemist  could  associate  for  a  day 
and  leave,  each  feeling  that  the  other  man 
was  a  good  fellow,  and  that  he  himself 
had  obtained  much  good  from  association 
with  a  man  who  nominally  stood  across 
the  fence.  It  was  a  sign  of  the  times  and 
a  sign  that  was  good.  Each  of  the  other 
speakers  left  his  mark  as  well,  so  that  one 
hundred  men  associated  with  commercial 
agencies  came  away  from  an  educational 
institution  taking  and  leaving  a  better 
feeling  and  a  greater  respect  than  had 
ever  before  existed.  E.  G.  M. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland.  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  JULY  10,  1919. 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
t  he  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
ihe  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


1st  yr.  2d  yr.Wk.Tot’l 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

1956 

1366 

29 

1607 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1548 

1192 

40 

1222 

Otto  0.  Luhrs,  N.  J . 

1474 

P-  *5 

40 

1305 

O.  N.  Myers,  L’a . 

1689 

1488 

36 

1421 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

1443 

1533 

26 

1403 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1199 

1291 

30 

1209 

George  0.  Ward,  Me . 

1459 

13  1 

50 

1384 

Woodside  Farm,  It.  I . 

1867 

837 

36 

1557 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

1635 

1060 

46 

1280 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fin. .Maas. 

1985 

1176 

37 

1469 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

1573 

1035 

21 

999 

Victors.  Reichenbaeh,  Pa . 

1038 

899 

37 

1026 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

1602 

1137 

35 

1180 

Wilburtha  Poultry  FarmN.  J.. 

1214 

994 

30 

862 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.. 

1447 

1245 

34 

1216 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

1302 

1111 

23 

1010 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

1854 

1272 

34 

1232 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

1445 

1173 

27 

1394 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

1044 

44 

95  J 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

1123 

47 

1237 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

1598 

1288 

26 

1224’ 

Lnsscroft  Farm.  N.J . 

1761 

1266 

47 

1572 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.J . 

1485 

1215 

27 

10  .6 

T.  H.  Mattesou  &  Son.  it.  J . 

1410 

1090 

37 

14»4 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  .) . 

1460 

1263 

34 

9:3 

H.  S.  Tuth ill.  N.  .1 . 

1721 

1598 

17 

1050 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  It.  1 . 

1513 

1 193 

28 

1035 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.J  . 

148.1 

1223 

19 

1047. 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

1253 

1069 

41 

1260 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  aud  Howland,  Yt . 

1591 

836 

25 

980 

W.  P.  Laing.  V  .1 . 

897 

919 

7 

1411 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  X.  J . 

1279 

1009 

25 

854 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  .1 .  . 

1522 

‘814 

23 

113.5 

H.  W.  Colli  ugwood,  N.J . 

1425 

1325 

29 

1233 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

1231 

28 

1055 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .) . 

1479 

1 1.53 

42 

1005 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1522 

1193 

17 

1264 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J . 

1635 

1345 

29 

1300 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J .  . 

I960 

1275 

55 

1759 

Woodbind  Poultry  Yard.  l’a.... 

1082 

891 

20 

1251 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

1451 

43 

1582 

K  A  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

1704 

7>3 

1413 

Will  Barron,  England . 

2053 

15(19 

51 

1.538 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  .!.. 

1425 

1 128 

44 

1427 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N  Y . 

1698 

1485 

31 

1270 

Oloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

1734 

1540 

43 

1492 

W.  J.  Cocking.  N.J .  . 

1674 

1409 

43 

1295 

Jos.  11.  Cohen,  N.J . 

1730 

1489 

52 

1326 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1649 

1362 

52 

1575 

Oluis.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J.  ...  .... 

1728 

1527 

47 

1370 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.J . 

1714 

1061 

as 

1079 

It.  F.  &  it.  A.  Earle,  N.J . 

1595 

1250 

49 

1423 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

1772 

1438 

42 

1 297) 

l !.  S.  Greene,  N.J . 

1772 

1308 

1689 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  < ’onn . 

1742 

1244 

54 

14  :o 

1$.  Frank  Urunzig,  N.J . 

1277 

1089 

29 

1289 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

1622 

1373 

48 

1543 

Hi. -hard  Heine,  N.  J . 

1527 

1141 

49 

1358 

lleigl's  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio _ 

1616 

1113 

>4 

1484 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn... . 

1774 

1221 

40 

1816 

J lillview  Farm.  Mo . 

1436 

1362 

47 

1251 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fin.,  Mass. 

2114 

1489 

31 

951 

Pinehench  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.. 

1412 

1368 

52 

1636 

Janies  K.  Harrington.  N.J . 

1719 

1.373 

41 

1434 

John  It.  1  .under.  N.J . 

1851 

1776 

54 

1483 

Hay  well  Poultry  Farm,  Conn... 

1867 

1243 

50 

1678 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

1755 

1619 

45 

1631 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.J . 

1612 

1445 

34 

1352 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

1673 

1331 

43 

1417 

11.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

1843 

1492 

54 

17)31 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son.  N.J . 

1851 

1464 

50 

1580 

<  >ak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

1635 

1462 

53 

1282 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

1117 

1538 

52 

1654 

Oakland  Farm.  N.  J . 

1 655 

1259 

49 

1134 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  1’a . 

1526 

1295 

42 

1395 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa .  ... 

2173 

1690 

55 

1  *>89 

Riverside  Egg  Farm.  N.  Y . 

1815 

1434 

50 

13.86 

Joseph  II.  Ralston,  N.J . 

1614 

1404 

4« 

1334 

Shadowhrnok  Farm.  <  ’nun . 

1620 

1243 

40 

1221 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

1(>66 

1462 

47 

1316 

Pinohurst  Poultry  Farm.  Pa _ 

1.884 

1368 

55 

1751 

Herman  F.  Sunder,  N.J . 

1802 

1456 

47 

1470 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

1716 

1376 

43 

1247 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  N.  .1 . 

1 353 

1 159 

52 

1341 

Tenncre  Poultry  Farm.  X  J.... 

1312 

1260 

49 

1366 

Toni  s  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J . 

1702 

1474 

51 

1511 

Training  School.  N.J.  . 

1535 

1104 

47 

1251 

J.  Percy  Van  Zundt.  X.  .1 . 

2212 

1471 

47 

1613 

Shuns  and  Vuegtlen,  X.J  . 

2115 

1282 

35 

1455 

Gustav  Wallers,  N.J . 

1883 

1310 

ol 

1436 

While  House  Poultry  Fin..  X.  J 

1489 

1452 

44 

1466 

W.  K.  \V  ixson,  Pa . 

1959 

1714 

47 

1830 

WUInnna  Farm.  N.J . 

1915 

1559 

52 

1353 

Wood  laud  Farms,  N.J  . 

1896 

1462 

55 

144S 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

11.  i !  Hii-hardson,  N.J . 

1448 

1029 

23 

1002 

Homy  Singer,  N.J . 

1137 

1098 

34 

1388 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J . 

1407 

1293 

33 

1143 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A .  K.  Hampton,  N.J . 

1746 

1398 

41 

1525 

I*  re«l  t  Nixon,  N.J..... . . 

1758 

1227 

718 

1447 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J . 

1754 

1288 

27 

1044 

Totals .  161675  129499  3999  1 

33175 

Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  25,  1919. 

these  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK  PRICES. 

Xew  York,  for  July.  $3.01  per  100  for 
3  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional  4c 
per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
extra  butterfot  at  points  200  to  210 
miles  from  city. 

BUTTER. 


Receipts  are  light  and  demand  good,  so 
that  the  market  remains  in  fairly  strong 
condition,  especially  on  the  higher  grades. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

Good  to  Choice . 

Lower  Grades . 

City  made . 

@ 

@ 

@ 

551* 

Mm 

51 

48 

Dairy,  best  . 

@ 

54 

Common  to  good  . 

@ 

52 

Paoking  Stock . 

& 

46 

Process . 

51 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

■  ID 

33 

Good  to  choice . 

ut 

82 

Skims,  best . . 

@ 

25 

Fair  to  good  . 

@ 

20 

EGGS. 

T'  o  weather  has  caused  heavy  damage 


to  the  stock  now  arriving,  so  that  choice 
grades  are  scarce  and  3  to  4c  higher. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  lancy .  67  @  68 

Medium  to  good . 60  @  65 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  58  @  60 

Common  to  good .  52  @  55 

Gathered,  best,  white... . .  68  @  65 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  53  @  55 

Lower  grades .  30  @  36 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  12  00  @15  75 

Balls;  .  8  00  @11  50 

Cows .  1  00  fell  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  20  00  @21  00 

Culls .  9  00  @15  00 

Hobs . 20  00  @23  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs  . . .  7  00  @9  00 

Lambs  . . 14  00  @17  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Broilers  plentiful  and  lower.  Business 
is  reported  at  Fowls.  38  to  30c ;  broilers, 
35  to  40c ;  roosters.  24c ;  turkeys,  25  to 
30c- ;  ducks,  30  to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Receipts  of  fresh-killed  are  light.  The 
market  is  mainly  supplied  with  storage 
stock,  and  prices  remain  without  much 
change,  except  on  fresh  broilers,  which 
are  lower. 


Turkeys,  best . . 48  @  49 

Medium  to  good .  46  @  46 

Chickens  choice  lb .  42  @  43 

Fair  to  Good .  37  @  39 

Broilers,  lb .  46  @  50 

Fowls .  33  @  39 

Roosters .  22  0  24 

Ducks  .  34  <3,  35 

Squabs,  doz ....  .  2  06  @900 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs. . . 10  50  @1175 

Pea  . . .  6  75  @  800 

Medium  .  6  25  @  7  50 

Bed  Kidney . 10  50  @13  00 

White  Kidney, . 1175  @12  25 

Yellow  Kye .  7  00  @  7  50 

Lima,  California .  ..  9  75  @10  00 


FRUITS. 

Apples  are  showing  better  quality,  and 
anything  fairly  good  going  at  high  figures, 
('berries  and  gooseberries  about  gone. 
Peaches  going  at  all  sorts  of  prices,  de¬ 
pending  on  condition. 


Apples,  new  bu . 150  @  3  50 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  bbi .  6  60  @10  00 

Oranges,  box  .  5  00  @  7  50 

Lemons,  box  .  4  00  'a  6  50 

Grape  Fruit .  4  00  @  7  00 

Pineapples.  3bsto30s .  6  50  @8  00 

Peaches.  6-bkt.  crate .  75  @  3  00 

Muskmelons.  bu .  1  00  @3  50 

Watermelons,  carload  .  150  U0  @300  00 

Black  erries.  qt .  15  @  22 

Cherries,  81b.  bkt . *1  66  @  1  60 

Gooseberries,  qt  .  12  @  22 

Raspberries,  pt .  10  <g>  14 

Currants,  qt . 10  @  16 

Huckleberries,  qt . . 13  @  18 


VEGETABLES. 


Potato  market  is  strong  on  good-sized 
sound  tubers.  Considerable  rot  is  noted, 
many  barrels  going  bad  in  retailers’ 
hands.  Cabbage  lower;  cauliflower  badly 
damaged  by  rain. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  5  50  @  6  50 

Southern,  bbl..  best .  7  U0  @  7  Oe 

southern,  common  to  good  .  2  00  @  4  Ou 

Jersey,  bbl.... .  5  00  @  6  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  2  00  @  7  00 

Beets,  new.  bol .  2  60  @  2  75 

Carrots,  bbl . . .  1  00  0  3  00 

Cabbage— bbl .  i  00  @  1  50 

Lettuce,  lialf-bbl.  basket .  50  @  156 

Onions,  new.  bu .  2  06  &  4  66 

String  Beans  bu .  100  @  2  06 

Squash,  bu .  25  @  75 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  06  @  3  50 

Spinach,  bbl  .  1  50  @  2  50 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  150  @3  00 

Kale,  bbl . .  25  id  75 

Okra,  bu .  1  50  @  4  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  50  @2  00 

Peas.  bu.  bkt .  2  50  <§>  5  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  150  @2  50 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  06  @  2  50 

Rhubarb. 100  bunches  .  2  00  @  4  50 

Sweet  Corn.  106  ears .  1  00  w  4  50 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  00  @  5  06 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  50  @  7  00 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  «o  2  00 

Rotuaine.  bbl .  50  (S'  1  50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 75  <E  1  50 


II AY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  35  06  @37  66 

No.  2 . 30  00  @34  00 

No.  3 . 25  UU  @29  60 

No  grade  .  16  00  @2100 

Clover  mixed . 23  00  @30  00 

Straw.  Rye . 12  00  @14  00 


WOOL. 

Recent  business  at  Boston  i.s  reported 
at:  New  York  and  Michigan,  fine  un¬ 

washed.  .">0  to  tiOe :  Delaine.  TS  to  82c; 
half  blood.  ”  )  to  72c;  three-eighths  blood. 
97  to  <>!  .  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
Delaine.  s_  to  83c :  half  blood  combing. 
73  to  75c. 

GRAIN. 

The  Government  price  on  No.  2  red 
wheat  at  various  markets  is:  New  York, 
82.37  44  Chicago.  $2.23;  Baltimore, 
$2.35 C. :  St.  Louis,  $2,121.  Corn,  No.  2. 
yellow.  New  York.  $2.14 ;  Chicago,  $1.98. 
Oats.  No.  3,  white.  New  York,  89c;  rye, 
$1.70;  barley,  $1.38. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  prints.  02  to  63c ;  tub  creamery, 
best.  57  to  58c;  lower  grades,  50  to  53c. 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy.  59  to  Ole;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  45  to  52c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  40  to  41c;  broilers.  37  to  42e; 
roosters.  23  to  24e;  ducks,  2S  to  30c; 
geese,  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  31  to  37c ;  roosters.  24  to  25c ; 
broilers,  45  to  60c;  ducks,  35c;  squabs, 
doz.,  $7.50  to  $8.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bu..  50c  to  $1.50;  peaches, 
crate,  $1  to  $3 ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  15  to 
22c;  blackberries,  qt.,  15  to  20c:  currants, 
qt.,  17  to  lSe;  raspberries,  pint,  17  to 
21c;  muskmelons,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
watermelons,  car,  $150  to  $275. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  No.  1.  bbl..  $5.50  to  $0.50; 
No.  2.  $2.50  to  $3.75 ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  50c 
to  $1.25;  onions,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.90. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  No.  2.  Timothy.  $30  to  $37:  No. 
3.  $32  to  $33 :  clover  mixed,  $31  to  $36. 
Straw,  rve.  813  to  813.50;  oat  and  wheat, 
811  to  $12. 


Buttermilk  Cheese  for  Chicks 

Will  you  advise  me  whether  buttermilk 
cheese  it*  harmful  to  chicks?  If  not 
harmful,  how  often  can  it  be  fed?  The 
cheese  is  to  be  fed  in  between  regular 
feeds.  S.  B. 

Lew  Beach,  N.  Y. 

Buttermilk  cheese  is  in  no  way  harmful 
to  chicks.  I  would  mix  it  with  water, 
about  equal  parts*,  to  restore  it,  so  to 
speak,  to  buttermilk.  This  will  soften 
up  the  cheese,  and  it  can  be  kept  before 
the  chicks  all  the  time,  and  they  can  help 
themselves,  as  in  case  of  drinking  water 
or  fresh  skim-milk  or  buttermilk,  h.  f.  j. 


’Squire.”  asked  Constable  Slack  put¬ 
ter,  the  well-known  sleuth  of  Petunia, 
“what  would  you  do  to  a  feller  that  con¬ 
fessed  he  was  driving  his  Ford  at  the 
rate  of  45  miles  an  hour?”  "Fine  him 
for  exaggeration,  dadburn  him.”  snapped 
old  ’Squire  Peavy. — Kansas  City  Star. 


Send  NO  Money! 


BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

The  Franco-American 
Poultry  Farm 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  J. 

offers  for  sale 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
and  Toulouse  Geese 
AT  MUCH  REDUCED  PRICES 


We  Now  Offer  a  Limited  Number  of  Pul  lets 


And 


HATCHED  IN  APRIL. 

April,  you  know,  is  considered  by 
the  best  month  in  the  year  for  pro 
iucing  winter  layers.  Further  information 
interesting  folder  given  at  your  re- 
Prices  reasonable. 

211  N.  Main  St. 
Toms  River.  N.  J. 


tb*.  AC-  many  the  b. 
3  7k  »  during  wint 
Cl  /  y  and  interes 
O)  Quest.  Price! 


N„t*"  QUEENSBURY  FARMS 


RABBITS 


Boston  Mail  Order  House,  Dept.  V-200  Boston,  Mass. 
Send  shoes  on  approval.  My  Money  back  if  I  want  it  I  risk  nothing. 

Name  .  . .  .  ...Size.  ....  ... 

Address  . Color  . .  .... 


Address  THEO.  S.  MOORE 


Hummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks  THEY  GBO'V 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  AUGUST 

Bar  Rock.  Big  Healthy  Fellows,  per  160  $1.1.00!  50— $8.16 
If.  I.  lied-.  Blue  Ribbon  Strain.  “  16.00i  50—  8.50 

8.  4  .  Brown  Leghorn,  Everlay  Stn.  “  16.00:  50—  m.k> 
A nconnx.  Handsome  Fowls  “  20.66:50 — 10.16 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  “  14.00:  50—  7.71 

We  solicit  your  business  on  a  square  deal  basis — live  arrival, pai 
■  -I  post-paid.  E.  R.  HUMMER  I  CO..  R.  0.  «.  Frenchtown.  N  J. 


BY  USING  ROBINSON  S.  C. 
LEGHORN  COCKERELS 


Increase  Y our  Egg  Yield  8 

March  Hatched  Barron  strain.  Parents  trap-nest¬ 
ed.  From  same  flock  as  leading  Pen  at  Storrs  Egg- 
Lay  ing  contest.  Fine  Birds.  Farm  raised  on  Free 
range.  A  few  to  sell.  HILL  VIEW  FARM,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 

/^il  Iiri ts’  O  COCKERELS,  PULLETS,  DRAKES 
AND  DUCKLINGS,  WYAN00TTES 
.  .T~.  AND  ROCKS.  PEKIN,  ROUEN  ANC 

RUNNER  DUCKS.  3  mos.  old  Cockerels  and  I’nllets. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  31,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Ped.  S*  G.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  a3,,"1 

old-  Large  birds.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Connecticut 

Black  JERSEY  GIANTS 

Free  descriptive  circular. 

SUSSEX  FARM  R.  R.  2  lJelmar,  N.  J. 

LETS?  s.  white 

Leghorns, 
iiatched  April  27th,  85c.  16  Extra  fine  yearling 
Black  Minorcan,  liens  SU.JJ.T.  80  Buff  Rock  chickens, 
iiatched  April  27th,  65c.  GEO.  RHODES,  Lewisburo.  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from  a  grand  lev. 

Barron  liockerels  ,ng  nock.  m>. mg, vigorous  bin 

Hatched  April  lOtll.  SI  25  e  eh  in  lots  of  three  or  nee  - 
Shipped  on  approval.  \YM.  \V.  KETCH,  Cohoctcn.  N  A 

/Vf¥|/8T7’rt  Broilers.  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds.  8  el- 
I  rill  KNandup.  S.Je  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
V1UUVU  free.  W.  A.  LAUVER.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

75  BARRON  STRAIN 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

$3  each;  April  hatched;  no  entls:  extra  nice. 

Must  sell  on  account  of  room. 

ASA  R.  HEWITT,  Box  54.  Sorgeantville.  N.  J. 


PHIL  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  September  delivery. 

S2.  EL  BRITON  FARM.  Darlington.  Maryland 

For  Sale— White  Leghorn  Cockerels  zandt  p1  tcrv a  fS 

Also  Pittsfield  strain.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
cockerels,  i$5  and  up.  ANNA  SHAFFER,  Richland,  N.  J. 

ANCONAS-  Cockerels 

per  dozen.  H.  GOLD,  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— WhiteLeghorn  Cockerels  March  hatched. 

From  hens  from  flock  averaging  180  eggs.  S3. 00  each 

332.50  per  dozen.  H.  GOLD,  Roslyn.  L-  I..  New  York 

Wanted-500  PULLETS 

W.  Leghorns 

D.  L.  Clarke  <fc  Sons,  162  W.  River  St.,  Milford,  Conn 


BELGIAN  HARES  Flemish  Giants  and 

guinea  pigs.  Young  and  breeding  stock.  Price  list  and 
circulars  for  stamp.  N.  SPOOK,  Ravena,  New  York 

Pure  Belgian  Hares  Yonng”tersfii°to  ss! 

WILLOW  SPRING  FARM,  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 

The  Delaware  Valley  Rabbit  Farm 

Breeders  of  Kufus  Beds  aud  New  Zealand  Rab¬ 
bits  of  the  winning  type.  From  Pedigreed.  Regis¬ 
tered  and  Prize-Winning  Parents.  All  ages  for 
sale  now,  from  Youngsters  to  Registered  class. 

Also,  some  good  Hutches  in  A-l  condition,  cor¬ 
rect  thing  for  outside  Rabbit  Raising:  write  today. 


STCCKTON,  N.  J. 


|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  § 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  § 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

“  For  sale  by  )  ~ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

E:  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  E 

tin  ii  1 1 1 M  ii  ii  1111111:111  ii  ii  m  iiiiiiiiiiin  ii  m  in 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction 


Rufus 

Red 


Belgians,  Flemish  Giants,  English  and  Dutch  Hares 


Pedigreed  and 
Registered 


You  can  buy  your  Foundation  for  a  trifle  more  than  Common  Stock  from 

First  Prize  Winners  of  this  Country  and  England 

Boston.  Jan.  1913.  Three.  Muncie,  Ind. .  Feb.  1919.  Two.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich..  Apr.  1919  Nine  Prize  Winners 

The  offspring  of  this  quality  is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  the  offspring  of  poor  stock. 

1  Guarantee  Satisfaction  aud  Safe  Delivery,  anywhere  in  America,  or  Money  Refunded. 

JOSEPH  BLANK  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Ave.  MT.  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


ALL  BREEDS  ONE  PRICE 

FOR  DELIVERY  AUGUST  5th,  13th  and  20th 

8. C.  Black  Leghorns  )  1  O  DCr  1  OO 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  >  ~ 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  \  $8.00  per  50  $4.2 S  per  25 

Shipped  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

(Send  Cash  With.  Order ,  We  Cannot  Ship  C.  O.  L>.) 

There  is  only  one  grade  of  Kerr  Chicks.  That  is  THE  BUST— Bradley  strain 
ISarretl  Rocks.  Eglantine  and  Tom  Barren  Strain  White  Leghorns. 

There  is  still  time  to  grow  a  line  flock  of  poultry  this  vear.  The  season  is 
most  favorable.  Hut  don’t  lose  time.  Kush  in  your  order  NOW  for  Kerr’s  Guar 
anteed  “Ready  Made”  Chicks.  They  will  satisfy  you. 


Bo: 


Fronctitowri.,  KTew  Jori 


»©y 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
.  inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


No  one  familiar  with  it  will  accuse 
Publisher’s  Desk  of  blowing  its  own  horn, 
if  we  except  the  crooks,  near  crooks  and 
grafters.  We  have  no  desire  for  spec¬ 
tacular  performances  or  excitement.  We 
believe  the  quiet  service  day  by  day  gives 
the  best  results  in  the  long  run.  What 
appears  here  is  only  an  index  of  the  daily 
work,  which  is  simply  our  conception  of 
the  duty  of  a  farm  paper.  It  is  usually 
the  howl  of  the  offended  rogue  or  faker 
that  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  serv¬ 
ice.  We,  however,  confess  to  enough 
human  vanity  to  appreciate  and  prize  the 
courtesy  of  friends  who  speak  through 
the  following  communication  : 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Vineland  Poultry 
Association  and  I.  as  secretary,  was  in¬ 
structed  to  forward  same  to  you  : 

Whereas,  the  policy  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  and  always  has  been  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  farmer  and  ex¬ 
pose  the  workings  and  dealings  of  un¬ 
principled  and  unscrupulous  persons, 
firms,  corporations,  etc.,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  and  always  has  been  the 
policy  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to 
secure  for  their  patrons  settlement  of  all 
claims  (wherever  possible)  against  trans¬ 
portation  companies,  receivers  of  pro¬ 
duce.  etc.,  and 

Whereas,  as  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
does  unflinchingly  at  all  times  champion 
the  farmers’  cause  in  the  matter  of  legis¬ 
lation,  both  local,  State  and  national,  and 

Whereas,  the  poultry  raisers  realize  the 
need  for  some  such  protection  and  recog¬ 
nize  the  value  of  co-operation  with  the 
.same; 

Therefore  be  it  Resolved :  That  this, 
the  Vineland  Poultry  Association,  do 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
services  rendered  to  the  poultr.vmen  in 
need  by  heartily  endorsing  the  policies  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  which  have 
made  it  so  popular  with  the  members  of 
this  Association, 

And  Furthermore  be  it  Resolved  :  That 
this  Association  immediately  goes  on  record 
as  adopting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  as 
the  official  medium  for  bringing  all  im¬ 
portant  activities  connected  with  the 
poultry  industry  before  the  people. 

Furthermore,  be  it  Resolved  ;  That  the 
members  of  this  Association,  both  col- 
lcctivelv  and  individually,  pledge  them¬ 
selves  ‘  to  assist  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  their  utmost  in  exposing  any 
unfair  dealings  and  give  wide  publicity 
to  the  same  that  unsuspecting  persons 
may  be  forewarned. 

H.  L.  WHITTEN  BERGER.  SEC’T. 

South  Vineland,  N.  J. 

I  enclose  my  correspondence  with  R. 
W.  Van  Hoesen,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.  I 
ordered  lOO.Rose  Comb  Ancona  eggs  from 
the  above  early  in  February  and  enclosed 
one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  order  at 
that  time;  receipt  enclosed  marked  No.  1. 
The  balance,  or  $13.50,  was  sent  March 
24 ;  enclosed  find  receipt  for  same  marked 
No’.  2.  This  was  the  last  letter  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Van  Iloesen.  I  _  met 
each  train  during  the  week  of  April  10 
in  order  to  get  those  eggs,  but  they  never 
came,  and  as  I  could  wait  no  longer  I 
telegraphed  Mr.  Van  Iloesen  on  April 
13  not  to  ship  at  all,  but  to  return  my 
money.  I  waited  all  that  week,  but  no 
word;  then  I  wrote  letter  like  one  en¬ 
closed  marked  No.  3.  Still  no  response. 
I  need  ray  money,  and  am  asking  you  to 
do  what  you  can  to  adjust  this  matter. 
Mr.  Van  Hoesen  is  the  editor  of  the 
Ancona  World  and  the  secretary  of  the 
United  Ancona  Club,  and  it  seems  very 
queer  to  me  that  he  should  break  his 
part  of  his  contract  with  me.  I  ordered 
15  eggs  from  H.  C.  Sheppard.  Berea.  O.. 
and  100  eggs  from  John  N.  Lewis,  Volun- 
town,  Conn. ;  the  former  arrived  on  April 
8  and  the  latter  on  April  9.  Mr.  Van 
Iloesen  knew  that  I  had  ordered  from 
these  other  people  and  he  promised  to 
ship  during  the  week  of  April  10.  but 
failed.  I  have  never  received  my  Ancona 
World,  which  I  ordered  with  my  initial 
order  for  eggs.  A.  H.  D. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Van  Iloesen  writes  us  a  sarcastic 
letter  in  response  to  ours  in  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  behalf,  the  principal  contents  of 
which  were  to  tell  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  mind 
its  own  business  and  that  if  A.  II.  D. 
wants  the  eggs  next  Spring  he  will  fur¬ 
nish  them.  If  there  is  any  good  reason 
why  the  customer’s  money  should  not  be 
refunded  Mr.  Van  Hoesen  fails  to  state 
it.  Enough  said ! 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  part  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  from  the  Prudential  Securi¬ 
ties  Company  of  Houston,  Texas,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  General  Oil  Company.  With 
a  view  of  investing  in  the  General  Oil 


Company  I  would  like  to  ask  if  this  is 
a  reliable  company  to  deal .  with,  as  I 
have  heard  quite  a  lot  in  regard  to  the 
good  qualities  of  the  General  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  from  persons  I  come  in  contact 
with.  Personally  I  think  it  looks  suspi¬ 
cious.  c.  tv.  w. 

New  York. 

This  puts  the  Prudential  Trust  and 
Securities  Co.  in  the  class  with  “520  Per 
Cent  Miller,”  Jared  Flagg,  etc.  Oil 
stocks  of  concerns  not  well  established 
and  producing  in  profitable  quantities  are 
a  gamble  and  not  an  investment.  Another 
subscriber  sends  us  a  circular  of  Pruden¬ 
tial  Trust  and  Securities  Co.  representing 
that  the  public  can  secure  five  per  cent 
a  month  from  investments  in  oil  stocks 
through  the  company.  An  authority  states 
that  only  about  one  in  a  hundred  oil  pro¬ 
motions  ever  get  beyond  the  stock-selling 
stage,  so  that  there  are  99  chances  to 
lose  against  one  to  gain  in  this  class  of 
stocks.  Any  concern  holding  out  the  bait 
of  GO  per  cent  dividends  a  year  writes 
its  own  condemnation  as  unworthy  of  the 
Consideration  of  the  investing  public  on 
any  proposition. 


I  have  received  your  check  for  $129  au 
payment  in  full  for  my  claim  against  the 
Hudson  Navigation  Company  of  Septem¬ 
ber  29,  1917.  You  certainly  have  my 
gratitude  for  collecting  this  claim,  as  an 
individual  has  but  small  chance  of  collect¬ 
ing  a  bill  from  a  corporation.  I  know 
you  do  not  accept  pay  for  collecting  such 
claims,  but  in  appreciation  of  your  efforts 
in  my  behalf  I  am  returning  $10,  which 
you  may  give  over  to  the  Red  Cross  with 
hope  it  will  do  some  unfortunate  person 
some  good.  E.  R. 

New  York. 

We  certainly  have  great  pleasure  in 
turning  this  remittance  over  to  the  Red 
Cross.  We  are  sure  the  contribution  will 
help  relieve  human  suffering,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  donor  will  find  reward  in 
the  merits  of  his  own  charity.  At  the 
beginning  we  made  a  policy  to  make  no 
charge  for  services  of  this  kind,  but  as 
the  work  progresses  we  sometimes  feel 
that  we  have  been  more  than  rewarded  in 
the  ingenious  ways  that  patrons  have 
found  to  make  recompense  for  the  service, 
and  this  is  one  of  such  cases. 


I  received  your  letter  with  express  com¬ 
pany  check  for  $14.97  for  eggs  shipped 
May  5,  which  were  lost  in  the  strike,  and 
which  the  express  company  respectfully 
declined  to  pay  until  you  got  after  them. 
As  you  refuse  to  accept  any  pay  for  this 
kind  of  work,  please  accept  my  heartiest 
thanks  and  on  the  back  of  this  letter  is 
a  list  of  subscribers  for  The  It.  N.-Y. 
with  check  for  $10.20  to  pay  for  same. 
Thanking  you  again  for  this  and  many 
other  favors.  j.  c.  E. 

New  York. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  a  Rural  New- 
Yorker  subscriber  on  the  debit  side  of 
the  service  account.  Just  as  soon  as  we 
get  a  little  ahead  on  the  service  end  they 
come  back  with  a  reciprocal  service  to 
more  than  balance  the  account.  This  is  a 


For  Individual  Outfits 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Li  110  Main  Street 

.''iff  SHortsville  New  York 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTER 


THE  REASON  that  Papec 
Ensilage  Cutters  are  prefer¬ 
red  for  “individually  owned ” 
outfits  is  because  they  are  so  con¬ 
venient  to  move,  so  simple  in 
construction,  so  dependable  in 
operation,  and  require  so  little 
power.  There  are  four  sizes,  the 
smallest  of  which  can  be  operated 
with  a  gasoline  or  kerosene  engine 
developing  as  little  as  3  h.  p. 


“Own  your  own”  Papec.  It  will  save  on  an 
average  of  $100  to  $200  a  year  according  to  the 
size  of  silo.  Every  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  “throw  and  blow”  ensilage  perpen¬ 
dicularly  to  the  height  of  any  silo  with  any  power 
provided  the  speed  of  the  cutting  wheel  does  not 
fall  below  600  revolutions  per  minute. 

Our  1919  catalog  explains  how  a  Papec  will  soon  SAVE 

enough  to  pay  for  itself.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 


There’s  a 

PAPEC 

distributing 
house  near 
you 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  aomo  time  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY.  N.  Y. 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

investigate  the  reliable  Green  Mountain.  Send 
for  circulars  describing  long-life,  tight 
construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 
Creamir)  Packagi  Mfg.  Co.,  338  Wist  St,  Rutland,  Vt. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


case  in  point.  We  do  a  little  service  for 
him.  and  he  comes  back  with  a  bigger  one. 
Accepting  new  subscriptions  is  our  fond¬ 
est  pastime,  and  in  this  as  in  many  other 
cases  Publisher’s  Desk  finds  itself  in 
debted  to  the  friend  it  hoped  to  serve 
without  reward. 

On  page  108G  is  item  regarding  Chas. 
McClair.  I  think  you  have  made  error 
and  mean  Chas.  MeClave,  poultry  judge 
and  breeder,  and  dealer  in  all  kinds  of 
land  and  water  fowls.  If  this  is  the 
party  he  should  be  compelled  to  help  out 
bis  patrons.  I  am  interested  in  giving 
all  a  square  deal.  m.  e.  d. 

Ohio. 

Since  we  published  the  fact  that  neither 
ourselves  nor  our  subscriber  could  get  an 
express  receipt  from  Charles  MeClave, 
New  London,  O.,  for  birds  shipped  by 
him  on  Nov.  2,  191.8,  and  killed  through 
the  neglect  of  th®  express  company,  we 
have  been  advised  by  other  subscribers 
that  Mr.  MeClave  is  a  responsible  poul- 
tryinau,  and  they  cannot  understand  why 
he  has  not  furnished  the  receipt  to  enable 
his  customer  to  recover  the  value  of  the 
birds  from  the  express  company.  The 
express  receipt  has  now  been  furnished. 
The  failure  to  send  it  previously  may  be 
due  to  carelessness.  It  probably  was, 
but  as  far  as  the  subscriber  was  con¬ 
cerned  it  may  as  well  have  been  due  to 
any  other  cause.  The  error  in  spelling 
name  evidently  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Me¬ 
Clave  from  receiving  our  letters,  as  they 
were  not  returned.  We,  however,  want 
Mr.  MeClave  to  have  credit  for  furnish¬ 
ing  the  receipt  in  the  meuutime. 


Unadilla  Silos 
Are  True  Value 

Unadilla  silos  have  not  advanced  in 
accordance  with  increases  in  prices  of 
lumber  and  labor.  The  Unadilla  today 
is  even  a  better  buy  than  it  ever  was. 

We  offer  the  benefit  of  our  big  purchases  of 
lumber  and  materials,  and  economy  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  silos.  The  popularity  of 
Unadilla  Silos  among  dairymen  and  stockmen  makes 
this  economy  and  these  low  prices  possible. 

You  can  get  your  Unadilla  erected  in  time, 
before  corn  harvest  if  you  act  promptly.  We  have 
special  facilities  for  late  season  shipments  on  silos 
of  any  size. 

Present  prices  are  not  guaranteed.  We  may  be 
forced  to  increase.  But  we  do  guarantee  all  pur¬ 
chases  against  any  decline  in  prices  this  season. 

Choose  the  Unadilla.  It  offers  you  true  value. 
It  has  been  and  is,  the  choice  of  leading  dairymen 
and  stockmen. 

Learn  why.  Send  for  our  big, 
well  illustrated  catalog  and  prices 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box.  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  Io«va 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


] 


Co-operative  Sheep  Associations  Prove 
Their  Worth 

(Continued  from  page  1161) 

Viewer]  from  another  angle  this  activity 
upon  the  parr  of  local  buyers  is  a  good 
thing.  Perhaps  to  stimulate  the  local 
buyer  to  pay  fair  prices  and  give  good 
service  it>  one  of  the  real  functions  of  the 
association.  As  Mark  Smith,  sheep 
specialist  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
puts  it.  “As  a  general  proposition  the 
effect  is  to  increase  the  price  paid  by  the 
local  buyers,  rather  than  for  the  com¬ 
petition  of  local  buyers  to  have  much 
effect  on  the  wool  sale.” 


Protect  Your  Family 


against  the  danger  and  incon¬ 
venience  of  the  old  fashioned 
outdoor  closet.  A  sanitary  closet 
is  a  comfort  for  every  member 
of  the  family,  and  preventative 
against  disease. 

The  Sheldon  Odorless 
Sanitary  Closet 

is  made  of  steel  and  will 
last  a  lifetime.  Mahogany 
seat.  Easy  to  install,  absol¬ 
utely  sanitary.  Easy  to 
empty,  once  or  twice  a 
month.  No  odor.  No  germs. 
COMPLETE  OUTFIT  including 
pipe,  paper  and  <&•#  9  C A 
paper-holder  -  vlO.OU 


Agents  and  Distributors^' anted 
Write  for  Liberal  Terms 


Eastern  Distributors 


SAMCO  Inc.  132  Nassan  street.  New  York 


FARMHOMES: 


Life  worth  living.  For  list, 
information,  assistance. 


write  State  JloAEiD  of  auwcpltuke,  Dover.  Delaware 


Profitable  FARM  FOR  SALE 

1*3M  acres,  suitable  for  potatoes  andgrain  or  dairying;  2 

I  uve  houses,  barns  and  outbuildings.  Good  water  supply. 

II  miles  east  of  Trenton.  ANNA  M.  P.  DE  COU,  Creim  Ridge,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  udvancc.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted_here.'  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  an**  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


DAI  If  V  M  AX  wanted:  one  who  has  worked  in 
certified  dairy;  must  understand1  electric  bot¬ 
tling  machine:  wages.  $60;  will  pay  more  when 
ability  has  been  proven.  FRANK  ADAMS', 
Deaceful  Valley  Farms,  Oxford  Depot,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS  wanted  in  certified  dairy;  wages,  $30. 

FRANK  ADAMS.  Peaceful  Valley  Farms,  Ox¬ 
ford  Depot,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  man  or  woman  for 
poultry  farm:  good  worker,  willing  to  learn, 
with  I  test  references;  permanent  position:  good 
home  for  right  party.  MOUNTAIN  VIEW 
FARM.  Box  17,  Huguenot.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  on  farm,  near  town; 

widower:  four  in  family:  good  wages  to  capa¬ 
ble  woman.  F.  R.  FITCH.  Oxford.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  dairy  and  market  garden 
work:  must  be  good  milker  and  understand 
general  farm  work:  no  drink  or  swearing:  write, 
giving  nationality,  age,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ence.  II.  C.  WOOD,  Smiths  Ferry,  Pa. 


PorLTRYMAN  —  Experienced:  single:  good, 
steady  position  and  good  wages  to  right  man. 
BARROW  FARMS,  Napanoeh,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Working  manager  for  dairy  farm; 

must  be  experienced  in  breeding  and  feeding 
cattle;  also  managing  men.  and  general  farm 
work:  married-  man  preferred:  wife  as  house¬ 
keeper  and  board  men.  Address  W.  P.  C.,  171 
Pleasant  St..  Utica,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gardener  who  understands  vegetable 
growing,  flowers,  hothouse,  lawns  and  trees; 
married;  no  children  preferred:  free  house,  milk, 
vegetables:  seventy-five  a  month  to  start. 
ADVERTISER  3723.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  woman  between  23  and  40  years 
to  work  as  housekeeper:  full  charge  of  house 
on  farm  utt  one  of  1.000  Islands;  one  that 
understands  farm  work  preferred,  if  not,  willing 
to  learn:  two  or  three  small  children  no  objec¬ 
tion:  close  to  good  country  school.  V.  R. 
SLATE,  Grindstone,  N.  Y,  ' 


FARM  manager  wanted:  married  man;  one  who 
knows  hogs  and  general  farming  and  can 
operate  farm  machinery,  including  tractor.  .T. 
W.  MeLKOD,  Rowland.  N.  C. 


WANTED — A  married  dairyman,  without  chil- 
(fren :  middle-aged  German  or  Hollander  pre¬ 
ferred:  woman  to  board  help:  state  age  and 
wages  when  ntmlvlng.  ADVERTISER  5722.  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  farm:  man  for 
herdsman  and  wife  for  general  housework  in 
family  of  three:  all  modern  conveniences:  refer¬ 
ences  required.  ROBERT  M.  FEN N,  Brookdale 
Farms,  Middleburg,  Conn. 


SHEPHERD — Married,  sober,  industrious,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  shepherd,  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  flock  of  sheep  and  training  dog, 
for  position  in  public  park:  good  salary  and  free 
house  rent  to  right  man:  Scotchman  preferred; 
give  full  particulars  as  to  age.  habits  and  pre¬ 
vious  experience.  Address  replies  to  G.  A.  E. , 
12th  Floor,  1631  Arch  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WANTED — Competent  married  couple:  woman 
for  general  housework  for  family  of  two:  man 
working  foreman  on  120-acre  farm  and  estate, 
run  on  tractor  basis:  30  acres  under  cultivation: 
breeding  of  registered  Ayrsliires  and  Berkshires; 
profit  sliaring  and  salary:  good  opportunity  for 
right  man:  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
W  II.  KEELING,  Lake  Openaka,  via  Dover, 
X.  J. 


ASSISTANT  herdsman  wanted,  single,  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  references:  wages  $50  per  month 
and  board.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  man  for  general  dairy  farm: 

give  full  qualifications  and  wages  expected  in 
first  letter.  P.  O.  BOX  54.  Rexville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  poultryman,  no  children  pre¬ 
ferred,  on  up-to-date  plant;  must  have  some 
poultry  training  at  an  agricultural  college,  also 
practical;  know  something  about  lights  in  the 
houses,  culling,  etc.:  farm  has  nothing  but  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorns;  wages  $1,200  per 
year,  with  house,  milk,  eggs,  firewood  and  gar¬ 
den  spot  free:  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  bonus  of 
$300  if  the  plant  pays:  do  not  apply  unless  you 
know  the  business  and  can  show  first-class  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  5732,  care  Rural'  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  married  teamster,  also  two 
single  teamsters;  must  be  good  with  horses, 
understand  farm  work  and  machinery:  none  but 
hustlers  need  apply:  state  wages  desired,  give 
age,  experience  and  reference  in  first  letter. 
COIjVER  FARMS,  Colver,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Reliable  working  housekeeper  in 
family  of  two:  thirty  minutes  from  New  York 
City;  no  objection  to  a  child1.  ADVERTISER 
5725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man.  assistant  in  small 
herd  registered  Guernseys:  A.  R.  work  done; 
must  be  good  milker  and  able  to  give  reference 
from  a  former  employer;  $60  per  month  and 
board:  chance  for  advancement.  Address  MISS 
C.  ARCHER,  Flying  Hill.  Reading.  Pa. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded:  sal¬ 
ary  $50  a  montli  for  men  and"  $35  for  women, 
with  maintenance:  state  age  when  applying. 
Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcliworth  Vil¬ 
lage.  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Men  in  dairy  plant  and  on  farms. 

Farm  hands,  $2.00  per  day  with  board  and 
room:  barn  men.  $55.00  per  month  with  board 
and  room:  milkers.  $60.00  per  month  with  board 
and  room.  COLUMBIA  MILK  FARMS,  Julius- 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTED — An  experienced  dairyman  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  the  care  of  a  dairy  herd 
and  who  is  capable  of  taking  charge  of  and 
directing  the  work  of  others:  must  be  a  mar¬ 
ried  man.  preferably  without  children:  wife 
must  be  capable  of  taking  charge  of  group  of 
boys:  compensation  $100.00  per  month  with  full 
maintenance:  annual  vacation  of  two  weeks 
with  pay:  send  copies  of  references  with  appli¬ 
cation.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT,  Thorn 
Hill  School,  Warrendal>‘.  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted:  single.  American. 

Protestant:  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter 
as  to  experience  and  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAPABLE  COUPLE  on  up-to-date  dairy  farm: 

■woman  to  board  several  hands;  man  as  farm 
working  foreman:  modernly  equipped  house: 
fuel,  light,  milk,  garden:  state  wages  expected, 
size  family,  experience.  JAVA  FARM.  Annap¬ 
olis,  Md. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  take  charge  of  poultry 
department  on  gentleman’s  farm:  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  poultry.  M.  C.  GRINDLE, 
Sherborn,  Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  by  Western  man  on 
small  stock  farm,  in  suburbs  of  city  of  fifteen 
thousand,  forty  miles  from  Philadelphia:  two 
American  men  in  family.  W.  G.  BONHAM. 
Rente  6,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


ASSISTANT  to  h<  rdstnan.  large  herd.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  farm:  single,  active  man.  one  who 
is  quick  to  learn  and  remember,  good  milker, 
kind*  to  animals  and  seeking  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion:  state  age,  experience,  copy  of  references, 
wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  5735.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANT  immediately,  man  and  wife  on  small 
fruit  and  poultry  farm  (residence  with  owner) ; 
references,  wages.  L.  HEWETT,  Mahopne, 

N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


GARDENER  and  POULTRYMAN— Single:  20 
years’  experience;  handy:  reliable:  no  liquor 
or  tobacco:  one-man  place:  year  round.  C.  RE¬ 
GAN.  Halesite,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  of  superintendent  on  farm¬ 
ing  estate  where  a  registered  Guernsey  herd  is 
established  or  in  the  process:  ten  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  with  own  stock:  single:  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Princeton  University:  thorough  knowledge 
of  herd  management,  feeding,  advanced  register 
work,  handling  of  men.  crops,  farm  machinery; 
capable  of  entire  managerial  responsibility:  best 
references:  interview  desired.  ADVERTISER 
3721,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  American,  twenty, 
wishes  position  in  ereaniery  as  helper:  Cornell 
Short  Course  in  butter  and  cheese  making,  with 
knowledge  of  starter  making  and  pasteurization: 
good,  clean  and  thorough  worker;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  wages.  Address  ADVERTISER 
5731.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Ten  years’  practical  experience 
as  working  manager,  wishes  position  Aug.  1st; 
expert  incubator  and  brooder  man:  ability  to 
make  good1:  private  estate  preferred:  formerly 
poultry  manager  New  Jersey  State  Hospital. 
Address  L.  J.  ROUGET,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

MARRIED  American  farmer,  age  25,  Cornell 
trained,  eight  years’  practical  experience,  de¬ 
sires  to  make  change  for  larger  managership: 
understand  ail  stock,  crops,  machinery,  milker, 
balance  rations,  mix  fertilizers,  etc.:  also  calf 
raiser;  no  boarders  and  near  New  York  pre¬ 
ferred:  Dill  charge;  $100  month,  perquisites: 
state  proposition.  ADVERTISER  5730,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  wants  position  August  15 
or  September  1:  married;  10  years’  experience, 
all  kinds  of  live  stock,  poultry  and  crops:  trac¬ 
tor,  machinery  and  gasoline  engines:  willing  to 
board  man:  wife  tirxt-c'ass  buttermaker:  best 
references.  J.  W.  POTCHTAR,  Box  563,  Hunt¬ 
ington  Station.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TWO  young  men  (American)  just  returned  from 
overseas,  desire  position  together  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  place  or  farm;  highest  references. 
ADVERTISER  3727.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  Christian,  reliable,  willing,  temperate. 

wants  outdoor  work  for  Summer:  Adirondack. 
Catskill.  Berkshire  Mountains:  some  experience. 
J.  BECK.  33!)  W.  4-ltli  St..  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN  young  lady  wants  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  shepherd  or  poultrywoman: 
have  had  five  years’  practical  farm  experience 
specializing  in  sheep  and  poultry.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5724.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  modern  poultry  plant  by 
young  American,  single,  some  experience,  de¬ 
sirous  of  increasing  knowledge:  excellent  char¬ 
acter,  health  and  habits:  commercial  high  school 
graduate:  five  years’  business  experience;  war 
veteran:  best  of  references:  moderate  salary  and 
— v>d  hoard1.  ADVERTISER  5739.  care  Rural 
New-  Yorker. 


WANTED — By  lire  young  American,  position  as 
superintendent,  fereman  or  mechanic,  on  large 
modern  farm;  life  experience  with  purebred 
stock,  poultry,  crops,  market  gardening,  farm 
machinery,  gas  engines  and!  tractor; .  capable  of 
handling  large  proposition;  college  trained;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco:  single;  reliable;  reference. 
BOX  32,  North  Seituate,  R.  I. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager .  on  poultry 
plant:  15  years’  experience;  married  man;  no 
children;  can  eaponize  and  make  French  Poul- 
lards;  expert  incubator  and  brooder  operator. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5686,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  open  for 
position  Aug.  15;  thoroughly  competent  to 
handle  any  size  plant:  16  years’  experience; 
finest  references.  ADVERTISER  5711,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DISCHARGED  SOLDIER  desires  responsible 
sition:  experienced  herdsman,  dairyman,  nnt- 
termaker,  Babcock  test,  etc.:  single;  28:  please 
give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5701,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC,  single,  age  27, 
Stewart  School  graduate,  good  habits,  neat 
appearance,  steady  worker,  desires  position 
with  private  family,  city  or  country;  also  un¬ 
derstand  care  of  poultry  and  fruit:  can  furnish 
reference.  CHARLES  B.  HAETJSSLER,  Lin¬ 
coln  Avenue,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


WILL  you  give  a  position  to  sober  man.  who 
doesn’t  smoke,  is  married,  small  family?  Is 
thorough,  practical  farmer:  life  experience  with 
stock,  crops,  swine,  poultry  and  dairying:  Hol- 
steins  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5720,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  ACCOUNT  sale  of  farm  a  married,  agricul¬ 
tural  college  man  of  proven  ability  desires 
position  as  farm  manager  on  up-to-date  farm: 
iiave  two  sons,  age  15  and  17,  who  understand 
farm  work:  references;  please  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and?  salary  paid:  prefer  Eastern  or 
Middle  States.  Address  ADVERTISER  5719, 
care_  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  the  experience,  ability  and 
brains  to  make  plant  pay,  seeks  position  as 
working  manager  on  living  salary  and  profit- 
sharing  basis;  expert  incubator  and  brooder  man: 
managed  one  plant  12  years:  American:  married. 
ADVERTISER  5718,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  open  for  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  place  or  stock  farm:  full 
charge:  20  years  in  grain  and  stock  raising: 
familiar  with  horse,  hog  and  poultry  raising: 
knows  all  farm  machinery,  tractors,  thrashers, 
etc.;  married:  age  forty- three:  references;  per¬ 
sonal  interview  preferred.  ADVERTISER  5717. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  desires  position:  young 
married  man  of  character,  energy,  ability: 
producer:  understands  general  farming  stock, 
crops,  machinery,  men,  farm  accounts:  or  would 
rent  equipped  farm:  highest  references.  Mc- 
MURTRY,  Tieonderoga,  N.  Y. 


A  RELIABLE,  experienced  young  woman,  mar¬ 
ried.  wants  position  on  farm  as  working  house¬ 
keeper  where  she  could  keep  two  daughters,  ages 
11  and  8.  Address  Advertiser  3733,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-FARMER,  married,  24.  desires 
position,  gentleman's  small  estate,  in  Northern 
N.  J.:  agricultural  short  course  graduate:  7 
years’  experience:  good  mechanic:  best  refer¬ 
ences:  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5737, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  of 
small  dairy  farm;  married;  experienced:  ref¬ 
erences:  salary  or  share.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5736,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG.  single.  American.  wishes  position 
herdsman  or  poultryman:  life  experience:  best 
reference:  $50  plus  maintenance:  state  particu¬ 
lars.  FRANK  GATES,  70th  Mead  Ave.,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y. 


TWO  healthy  young  men.  17  and  19.  want  place 
on  farm:  some  experience.  WM.  HAYES, 
JR.,  271  Franklyn  St..  Seeaueus,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman,  agricultural  college 
training,  wants  to  rent  farm  or  work  on 
shares:  handle  machinery  and  tractors.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— -Working  partner:  live  wire  (small 
investment):  40-aere  orchard:  high  class:  big 
orchard  neighbors.  CHARLES  BECK,  Owner. 
Waynesboro,  Va. 


FOR  RENT — 90-aere  dairy  farm  near  Ridge¬ 
wood.  N.  J.;  22  miles  from  New  York:  ready 
January  1  next:  six-room  house:  up-to-date  barn 
for  32  cows;  water  system:  120-ton  silo:  S-h.p. 
oil  engine:  feed  cutter  and  grinder:  9-year-old 
orchard:  apples  and  pears;  1,000  trees.  H.  A. 
BENNETT.  Ridgewood1.  N.  J. 


126-ACRE  farm,  located  near  thriving  Summer 
resort,  in  high  state  cultivation:  a  money 
maker:  bargain  to  quick  buyer,  as  same  has  to 
l>e  sold:  write  for  particulars.  S.  B.  SMITH, 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -To  rent  or  buy,  stocked  dairy  farm. 

by  expert  herdsman  and  dairyman:  or  would 
run  same  on  percentage  basis.  BOX  5,  Oxford 
Depot.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — in  the  Berkshires.  my  80-aere  farm, 
well  equipped  with  farm  tools;  a  fine  dairy 
proposition,  adjoining  the  Willow  Brook  Dairy 
Plant:  60  acres  level,  rich  land,  tractor  plowed; 
well  fenced":  targe  basement  barns;  cosy  10-room 
house;  every  convenience,  including  eieotrieitv: 
$5,000  cash:  balance  easy.  W.  H.  STILES, 
Rivermead  Farm.  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


WANTED — To  lease,  with  privilege  of  purchase, 
a  farm  of  100  acres.  50  under  cultivation, 
within  75  miles  of  New  York.  MRS.  W.  SEE- 
GER,  Pond  Eddy,  Pa. 


FARM,  Southern  Connecticut:  60  acres;  40  till¬ 
able;  crops  in:  good  buildings;  bargain  if  sold 
soon.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  5729,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAT.E — Large  peach  and  apple  orchard  in 
New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia: 
trees  eight  to  ten  years  old.  in  good  bearing  con¬ 
dition:  will  sell  outright  or  part  interest  to  ex¬ 
pert  manager.  ADVERTISER  3728,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — For  1920,  large  Virginia  river 
farm,  400  acres,  cultivated:  suitable  grain, 
hay.  stock  and  hog  farm;  well  watered,  level 
and  machine  worked!:  will  lease  only  to  respon¬ 
sible  man  with  sufficient  capital  to  conduct 
farm  properly;  convenient  to  station;  30  miles 
from  Richmond.  N.  PALMER.  Sweet  Hall.  Va. 


POULTRY  plant  and  hatchery  for  sale  at  bar¬ 
gain:  10,400-egg  Blue  Hen  incubator;  1,000 
layer  capacity:  2,500  brooder  capacity:  feed  and 
supply  business  as  side  line:  including  stoek  and- 
fixtures.  $4,000.  J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumber¬ 
land.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4,000  hens;  6,000-egg 
Oandee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  H  mile 
from  town  of  3.500;  located  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard;  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  26 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean;  set  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  large  productive  farm,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  Pa.;  mansion  house;  all  city  con¬ 
veniences;  tenant  house,  all  outbuildings:  large 
barn;  beautiful  home;  about  197  acres.  WALTER 
PINCT7S,  Liberty  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 75-acrc  fruit  farm  at  Rock  Stream, 
Yates,  County,  N.  Y.,  on  west  side  Seneca 
Lake,  six  miles  north  of  Watkins;  35  acres' ap¬ 
ples,  10  acres  pears,  peaches  and  cherries;  10 
acres  grapes:  nine-room  honse;  large  fruit  evap¬ 
orator;  two  barns;  tenant  house;  all  good  condi¬ 
tion;  good  water  and  iron  snlphnr  mineral  spring; 
firm  three-fourths  mile  from  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Central  railroads:  price  reasonable; 
owner  too  old  to  farm.  Address  GEO.  I. 
EDGERTON,  Rock  Stream.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  farm  of  161  acres;  State 
road;  good  buildings;  good  soil,  stock  and 
tools.  Further  particulars  address  G.  H..  146 
W.  Bissell  St.,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 


FINE  FARM  in  Central  New  York,  on  State 
highway;  one  hundred  and  forty-five  acres; 
twelve  woodland;  only  sixty  dollars  per  acre; 
buildings  cost  more  than  price  asked.  KESTER 
FARMS.  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Salt  waterfront  farm,  between  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Washington.  R.  CORBEY, 
Colonial  Beach,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Very  desirable  143-acre  farm,  with 
two  houses;  large  barn  and  tobacco  shed:  20 
miles  from  Lancaster:  40  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia;  near  Lincoln  Highway:  price  $15,000. 
D.  H.  LEFEVRE,  P.  O.  Box  289,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


WANTED  to  lease,  with  privilege  of  purchase, 
up-to-date  farm,  stock  and'  tools,  but  practical 
farmer.  ADVERTISER  5715,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  farm  to  rent  or  on  shares,  stocked 
with  some  cows;  state  full  particulars  and 
terms;  have  had  a  life  experience;  do  not  use 
liquor  or  tobacco.  ADVERTISER  5716,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

58- ACRE  farm,  Southeastern  Mass.;  5  minutes 
to  electrics;  between  two  cities;  everything 
sold  at  door:  good  markets:  12-room  house:  two 
henneries,  barn,  outbuildings.  For  particulars 
write  M.  D.  Hoyt,  350  West  55th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  the  right  per- 
s  n,  if  interested  in  fruit,  poultry  and  hogs; 
it  would  he  difficult  to  find  a  better  location 
and  equipment:  poultry  capacity.  2.000  layers: 
5-acre  10-year  orchard:  sman  units  and  berr'es; 
30  acres  under  cultivation:  crons  growing:  8- 
room  house:  large  barn;  other  buildings;  team 
horses,  cow,  farm  tools,  etc.:  good  local  market: 
l’o  miles  from  station  on  Erie  R.R.;  the  man 
with  experience,  that  can  show  that  he  is  likeiv 
to  make  good,  will  not  require  much  money  to 
take  possession:  OWNER,  Box  315.  Port  Jer¬ 
vis.  N.  Y. 


REAL  HOME  FOR  SALE,  because  we  want  to 
move  to  farm  just  bought:  house,  5-story, 
attic,  cellar,  all  modern  improvements:  45  min¬ 
utes  ont;  selected,  restricted  neighborhood,  near 
schools,  station,  trolley:  garden,  fruit,  trees, 
shrubs:  bargain  for  quick  purchaser.  LEVI 
MARTIN.  Westbury.  L.  I. 


6-ACRE  poultry  fruit  and  truck  farm.  2V>  miles 
from  railroad,  on  county  road:  fair  buildings: 
gravel  and  sand  loam;  V,  acre  raspberries:  good 
markets:  $1,050  cash.  V.  S.  HAUER,  Jones¬ 
town.-  Pa.:  R  R.  No.  1. 


WANTED— Small  farm  with  spring  water; 

mountain  or  hill  country  preferred.  BUEL, 
790  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  HOME,  near  town:  64  acres:  some  crops, 
tools:  immediate  sale,  $2,800:  $800  down;  bal¬ 
ance  easy.  STONEOD,  Southern  Apalaehin,  New 

York. 


WANTED — To  buy  cheap  farm  land  for  chicken 
farm:  two  hundred  cash:  balance  in  five  years. 
ADVERTISER  5738,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Two  3.000-egg  incubators.  YAR- 
MOND  FARM.  Freehold,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Three  new  Cleveland  tractors; 

taken  for  debt;  cost  $1,585:  will  sell  for 
$1,325:  f.  o.  b.  Chatham,  N.  Y.  G.  S. 
MAWHINNEY,  215  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — White  clover  and’  basswood  extracted, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  10- lb.  pails.  $2.20  each; 
5-lb.  pails,  in  lots  of  4  or  more.  $1.15  each:  60- 
lb.  cans.  $11.50  each:  delivered  in  2d  postal 
zone,  12  lbs..  $2.S5:  3d  zone.  $2.95:  buckwheat 
honey  at  15%  less  than  above  prices.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX.  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mammoth  incubator.  4.000  to  7.000- 
egg  capacity:  must  be  in  good  condition:  state 
price  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
EDWARD  C.  BROWN.  Stockton.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Hoover  potato  digger.  ■  complete 
with  platform  for  engine  mounting,  or  eonin- 
ped  for  horses:  price,  including  both  equipments. 
$130:  this  digger  has  only  dug  15  acres:  in 
first-class  condition.  G.  B.  SCHERMERHORN. 
Keeseville.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  Deleo  or  similar  house 
lighting  outfit:  also  3  to  5  horsepower  engine. 
EGGLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  West  Chazv, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-handed  saw  bench,  suitable 
for  sawing  logs  into  boards:  state  price,  con¬ 
dition,  size,  etc.  ADVERTISER  5726.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Hall  mammoth  incubator;  1.800- 
egg  capacity:  could  be  tested  if  required  be¬ 
fore  August  20:  shall  install  machine  with  more 
capacity  at  tbr.t  time.  Apply  OPHIR  FARM, 
Purchase,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Anv  part  of  8.000  packers’  cans. 
No.  2  size,  with  solder  hem  caps:  in  reship¬ 
ping  cases  at  $30  per  1,000:  condition  perfect. 
RED  TOP  FARM,  North  Branch.  N.  J. 

AT'TO  CAMPING  OUTFIT— Exceptionally  high- 
grade  throughout;  arranged  to  pack  entirely 
on  running  board  for  transcontinental  tour; 
waterproof  tent,  heavy  sewed-in  duck  floor,  mo¬ 
squito  front;  telescopic  steel  pole;  two  pneumatic 
mattresses  (air  beds),  with  sleeping  bags  and 
blankets;  waterproof  carrying  bags:  cooking  out¬ 
fit.  ice  box.  folding  two-burner  Prestolite  gas 
stove:  Prestolite  tank:  special  camp  kitchenette; 
folding  bathtub  and  much  other  equipment: 
cost  over  $300:  change  of  plans  prevents  trip: 
price.  $135  cash:  seen  by  appointment.  BOX  1. 
T.arehmont.  N.  Y. 


Every  Bump  is 

OMBINEthe  bumps  y 


our  Jf  ora  is  compeiiea  to  witnstana  in  a 
1  ■  year,  or  even  six  months,  and  you  would  have  a  collision  that 

would  tear  it  to  pieces. 

Just  because  you  can’t  notice  the  injury  day  by  day  is  no  sign  it  is 
not  taking  place. 

Prevent  the  effects  of  the  bumps  from  reaching  the  vital  parts  of  your 
Ford  Car  or  Ford  One  Ton  Truck  and  you  will  find  a  saving  of  more 
than  one-third  in  the  up-keep  and  tire  expense.  You  also  will  find  that 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  has  been  added  to  its  life  and  resale  value. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  afford  this  protection  for  every  Ford.  They  absorb  the 
•‘little  collisions”  before  they  get  a  chance  to  do  their  damage. 

Hasslers  are  proving  their  worth  on  more  than  a  million  Ford  Cars  today.  Look 
and  you  will  see  that  one  in  every  three  Fords  is  now  equipped  with  the  Patented 
Hassler  Shock  /Wosorber.  And  while  the  saving  is  remarkable,  yet  a  large  percentage 
of  Hassler  owners  purchased  them  because  of  their  easy  riding  qualities.  Any  Hassler 
owner  will  tell  you  that  the  additional  comfort  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  cost  of 
Hasslers. 

We  might  also  mention  that  gasoline  mileage  is  increased;  that  steering  is  made 
easier,  adding  to  the  safety  of  the  car;  and  that  greater  speed  is  made  possible,  giv¬ 
ing  more  practical  value  to  the  car. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  can  be  applied  in  a  few  minutes.  They  do  not  require 
marring  of  the  Ford.  There  are  two  types;  one  for  the  Ford  Passenger  Car  and 
another  for  the  Ford  One-Ton  Truck. 

10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Find  out  for  yourself  what  Hasslers  mean.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  risk  your 
money.  The  Hassler  dealer  in  your  vicinity  will  put  them  on— let  you  use 
them  for  ten  days — and  if  you  are  not  pleased  they  will  be  taken  off  and 
your  money  refunded  in  full.  Write  for  descriptive  folder — name  of  the 
nearest  dealer  and  trial  order  blank. 

The  Hassler  Guarantee:  “Absolute  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back” 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc.,  1424  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Canadian  Factory:  Hamilton,  Ontario 

A  Standardized  Quality  Product— Worth  the  Price 
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nuTTCA.  CGC*  COAIRY  PRODUCTS 


' T*HE  conical  springs  set  at- the  angle  shown  prevent  sidesway 
1  and  allow  for  the  most  resilient  downward  action.  The  springs 
compress  on  either  upward  or  downibard  movements — do  not  stretch 
out  of  shape — do  not  allow  up-throw.  Hasslers  last  as  long  as  the 
Ford  and  make  it  last. 


u  HASSLERS 
“DOUBLE  or  TWINS" 

for  the  Ford  OneTonTruck 
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A  Talk  About  Acid  Milk 

When  It  Comes;  What  It  Means 


Te  there  any  way  to  help  the  acid  in  milk?  We  sell 
milk  to  people  who  will  not  take  it  unless  it  is  below 
18  per  cent  acid.  I  have  all  young  cow-s.  and  do  not  see 
why  there  should  be  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  milk.  I 
have  cooled  in  every  way ;  have  fed  different  feeds  and 
cows  run  in  ordinary  pasture.  Why  should  there  be  so 
much  acid,  and  is  there  any  way  to  overcome  it? 

New  York.  mrs.  m.  j.  l. 

ACID  CONTENT. — When  milk  is  drawn  from  the 
cow  it  has  a  slight  acid  reaction.  In  other 
words,  there  is  some  acid  in  it.  but  not  enough  to 
make  it  taste  or  smell  sour,  of  course.  Among  other 


MILK  SUGAR. — Another  constituent  of  milk  is 
sugar.  If  milk  contained  no  sugar,  or  if  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  all  bacteria  out  of  it.  milk  never  would 
taste  sour.  In  other  words,  it  would  simply  contain 
the  original  mineral  acidity  found  in  it  when  drawn 
from  the  cow.  However,  milk  always  contains  sugar, 
and  no  matter  how  careful  we  may  be.  some  bacteria 
capable  of  changing  a  portion  of  this  sugar  over  into 
milk  acid,  or  lactic  acid,  as  it  is  called,  get  into  the 
milk.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  bacteria  de¬ 


sample  of  low  butterfat  milk  testing,  say  0.14  per 
cent  acid  when  drawn  from  the  cow,  will  taste  sour 
when  the  bacteria  have  converted  enough  of  the  milk 
sugar  into  acid  so  the  milk  shows  by  test  0.2  to  0.22 
per  cent  acid.  This  means  then  that  0.06  to  0.002 
per  cent  lactic  acid  has  developed,  and  this,  added  to 
the  0.14  per  cent  originally  in  the  milk,  makes  it 
taste  sour.  Now  it  is  most  interesting  to  note  that 
a  sample  of  high  butterfat  milk  testing  0.2  to  0.22 
per  cent  when  fresh,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  also 


Guernsey  Cow  Pearl  Rose  of  Beaver  Ridge  63932.  Fig.  3’t6 


constituents,  milk  contains  about  0.7  per  cent  ash  or 
mineral  matter.  The  acid  in  milk  when  drawn  from 
the  cow  is  due  to  certain  acid  phosphates  that  make 
up  a  portion  of  this  mineral  matter;  also  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  certain  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  gas  that 
is  in  the  milk.  On  the  average,  milk  contains  0.17 
per  cent  acid  when  drawn  from  the  cow.  Milk  from 
breeds  testing  low  in  butterfat  will  have  0.12  to  0.16 
per  cent  acid,  while  high-testing  milk  .will  contain 
0.16  to  0.22  per  cent,  and  occasionally  higher  from  an  - 
individual  cow.  This  acid  does  not  harm  the  milk, 
never  increases  in  amount,  and  does  not  seem  to  he 
sour,  like  the  lactic  acid  that  is  developed  later. 


velop  acidity  in  milk,  and  hence  cause  it  to  taste 
sour,  depends  on  the  original  number  with  which  the 
milk  is  contaminated  (contaminated  from  unsterile 
utensils  mostly),  and  on  the  temperature  at  which 
milk  is  held.  You  of  course  know  if  milk  is  held  at 
much  above  55°  F.  it  sours  rather  quickly.  This  is 
simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  temperature  is  right 
for  these  little  organisms  to  grow  and  act  on  the 
milk  sugar. 

THE  SOUR  TASTE. — The  point  at  which  milk 
begins  to  taste  sour  depends  on  the  person  tasting  it 
and  on  the  per  cent  of  mineral  acidity  originally  in 
the  milk.  For  example,  it  has  been  found  that  a 


has  to  develop  about  0.06  per  cent  lactic  acid  before 
it  tastes  sour.  This  would  mean  that  the  test  would 
show  0.26  to  0.2S  per  cent  at  poiut  of  tasting  sour. 
This  proves  that  the  per  cent  of  original  acid  in  the 
milk  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sour  taste. 

CONDENSERY  STANDARDS. — A  condensery  has 
to  have  the  best  quality  of  milk  for  condensing  be¬ 
cause  the  milk  is  condensed  2  and  a  fraction  parts  to 
1,  and  hence  every  defect  in  it  is  in  a  general  way 
multiplied  by  2.  If  milk  contains  an  appreciable 
amount  of  lactic  acid  this  is  also  multiplied  by  2 
and  makes  the  condensed  product  have  so  thick  and 
flaky  a  texture  that  it  is  impossible  to  shake  it  out 
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in  tive- shaking  machine  and  .have  a  smooth  product 
that  does  not  appear  to  look  like  sour  milk  when  a 
can  is  opened.  While  a  standard  of  0.1  S  per  cent  is 
allowing  plenty  of  leeway  for  the  man  producing  low- 
testing  milk,  it  is  too  low  for  a  man  with  Guernsey 
or  Jersey  cows.  As  I  have  tried  to  explain,  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  fresh  Jersey  milk  containing  0.2  per  cent  acid 
is  no  worse  off  for  condensing  purposes  than  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  fresh  Holstein  milk  containing  0.24  per  cent 
acid.  A  condensery  having  a  standard  of  0.1S  per 
cent  acid  for  low-testing  milk  ought  to  allow  0.21  or 
0.22  per  cent  for  high-testing  mill:.  As  a  matter  cf 
fact,  if  the  standard  for  the  low-testing  milk  was 
strictly  observed,  even  more  acid  in  proportion  could 
be  allowed  in  the  high-testing  milk  than  in  the  low- 
testing,  because  the  high-testing  milk  has  a  higher 
per  cent  of  fat  and  total  solids  in  it,  and  hence  less 
water,  and  so  does  not  have  to  he  condensed  as  much 
as  the  low-testing  milk.  A  simple  example  of  this 
would  he  to  take  a  3.5  per  cent  milk  and  a  5  per  cent 
milk.  The  standard  for  fat  in  condensed  milk  is  7.8 
per  cent.  Condensed  milk  usually  contains  about  8 
per  cent  fat.  Hence  S  -f-  3.5  =  2.3  parts  cf  milk  to  1 
part  condensed  for  3.5  per  cent  milk,  and  S  -5-  5.0  = 
1.6  parts  of  milk  to  1  part  condensed  for  5  per  cent 
milk.  There  is  no  way  of  preventing  this  mineral 
acidity  in  milk  when  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  no 
lawful  method  of  preventing  the  development  of 
lactic  acid.  Us  development  can,  of  course,  he  re¬ 
tarded  by  sanitary  handling  of  the  milk  and  keeping. 

it  cold  (50°  F.  or  below). 

METHODS  OF  TESTING. — It  might  be  of  inter¬ 
est.  for  you  to  know  what  0.18  per  cent  acid  in  milk 
means;  or,  in  other  words,  how  the  test  is  made. 
The  test  consists  of  neutralizing  the  acid  in  the  milk 
with  an  alkali  in  the  presence  of  an  indicator  which 
determines  when  the  point  of  neutrality  has  been 
reached.  Acids  and  alkalies  are  substances  that 
have  entirely  opposite  chemical  properti.es.  The  acid 
in  milk  gives  it  its  sour  taste,  and  for  our  purpose, 
illustrates  very  well  what  we  mean  by  an  acid.  Or¬ 
dinary  lime  may  he  used  to  illustrate  what  we  mean 
by  an  alkali.  When  lime  is  added  to  sour  milk  the 
acid  unites  with  the  lime,  forming  a  neutral  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  neither  alkaline  nor  acid.  If  we 
keep  on  adding  lime  to  the  milk  we  reach  a  point  at 
which  all  the  acid  has  combined  with  the  lime.  rI  his 
is  called  the  point  of  neutrality.  The  moment  this 
point  is  passed  it  is  made  visible  to  the  eye  by  means 
of  the  indicator  (pbenolphthalein),  which*  ifrcolor- 
less  in  the  presence  of  an  acid,  hut  pink  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  alkali.  One  drop  of  alkali  added  t.o.milk 
after  the  acid  has  been  neutralized  will  turn  it  pink. 
I)i  the  tests  used  for  milk  and  cream  the  alkali  used 
is  sodium  hydroxide.  This  is  made  up  of  a  definite 
strength,  so  that  the  amount  of  acid  can  be  calculat¬ 
ed  from  the  amount  of  alkali  used.  H- 
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height  in  feet.,  then  month  m  which  they 
and  the  color  last,  with  remarks  where  espe- 
needed,  in  reference  to  an  eccentricity  or  vir- 
the  species : 

Achillea  ptarmica,  2  ft.,  June  till  frost,  white. 
Agrostemma  eoronaria,  3  ft.,  June-July,  crimson. 
Alyssum  saxatile  compaction.  1  ft..,  May,  yellow. 
Aiiehusa  Italica,  4-5  ft.,  May-June,  blue;  plant 
drainage  is  very  good,  especially  during  Winter. 
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Planting  -for  Corner  of  Lawn  at  Rear.  Fig.  31, 1 
Aquilegia  Ileleme  and  ccerulea,  2  ft.,  May-June, 


.  Aquilegia  elirysantha,  2  ft.,  May-June,  yellow. 

Aquilegia  canadensis,  1%  ft..  May,  red;  the  na- 
roclc  columbine.  The  Aquilegia  is  one  of  the  most 
lar  and  beautiful  garden  flowers. 

Arabia  alpina,  1  ft.,  May.  white. 

Armoria  rosea,  1  ft.,  all  Summer,  rose, 
trmeria  alba,  1  ft  .  all  Summei,  white.  - 
Asters  Xovm  Anglia*,  3-4  ft.,  Sept.-Oct.,  mixed 
to  white. 


SUGGEST/OH  FOR  SIMPLE  BORDER 


Beautifying  the  Home  Surroundings 

Part  III. 

A  SELECTION  OF  PLANTS— Following  is  a  list 
of  hardy  plants  that  are  of  comparative  easy  germin¬ 
ation  and  culture,  the  list  not  being  a  long  one,  but 
containing  varieties  of  various  colors,  and  blooming 
periods  from  very  early  in  the  Spring  till  frost  in  the 
Autumn.  Some  varieties  will  germinate  in  a  few 
days,  while  others  require  several  weeks’  time. 
Grouping  for  the  best  effect  is  an  art  highly  devel¬ 
oped  by  specialists  in  landscape  gardening.  The  best 
practice  in  this  field,  as  outlined  by  an  expert,  may 
not  please  all  flower  lovers.  One  of  tbe  best  methods 
to  pursue  is  to  grow'  your  plants,  become  familiar 
with  their  flowers,  habits  and  eccentricities;  then 
plant  them  as  your  individual  taste  suggests.  There 
are  color  combinations  that  would  appeal  to  one, 
that  another  may  heartily  detest.  In  the  sketch  ac¬ 
companying  this  article  there  are  several  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  arrangement  that  may  be  followed  in 
whole  or  part,  at  the  start;  then  another  season  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  rearrange  the  grouping  of  any 
portion  that  does  not  appeal  to  you,  either  for  height, 
color  combination  or  time  of  flowering.  Many  of 
these  changes  will  suggest  themselves  as  you  imag¬ 
ine  how  one  genus  contrasts  with  another.  After  you 
see  Alyssum  saxatile  compactum  flowering  Tn  front 
of  a  planting  of  Aquilegia  Helena*,  or  a  long-spurred 
hybrid  columbine,  you  will  consider  the  contrast  so 
beautiful  that  I- do  not  think  you  will  want  to  sepa¬ 
rate  these  two. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  LIST.— Plants  attaining  a 
height  of  1  ft.  or  less  can  be  planted  about  10  to  12 
in.  apart,  and  the  tall-growing  varieties  18  to  24  in., 
according  to  height.  After  severe  frost,  remove  all 
dead  portions  of  the  plants  before  applying  the 
mulch.  Remove  all  flowering  stems  as  soon  as  the 
bloom  has  faded,  unless  it  is  desired  to  save  seed  of 
any  special  variety.  Following  the  names  of  plants 


Lawn  and  Plan  ting  in  Front  of  I  tonne.  Fig.  31,8 


12.  Bocconia  cordata.  6  ft..  July-Aug.,  creamy  white. 

13.  Boltonia  asteroides,  o-7  ft.,  July-Aug.-Sept. 

14.  Boltonia  latisqunma,  4-0  ft.,  July-Aug. 

15  Campanulas,  Canterbury  bells,  hardy  biennials, 
seed  sown  in  July  will  make  flowing  plants  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season;  C.  media  or  medium  mixed,  3  ft.,  .June- 

16.  C.  calycanthema,  cup  and  saucer  plant,  2  ft., 
J  ul  v- Aug. 

17.  Candytuft,  sempervirens,  6  in.,  May,  white. 

18.  Centaurea  montana,  2  ft.,  July-Aug.-Sept.,  blue. 
19  Centaurea  montana  alba,  July-Aug.-Sept.,  white. 

20.  Hardy  Chrysanthemums.  3-4  ft.,  Sept.-Oct. 

21.  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  2  ft.,  June  till  October. 


Orange  Hall  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Fig.  31,9 
(Fee  Page  1115) 
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_  Delphinums,  larkspur,  one  of  the  grandest  and 

most  popular  garden  flowers. 

23.  Belladonna  is  the  light  blue  and  is  the  most 
popular  variety,  though  the  tall  Gold  Medal  hybrids  of 
deep  blue  shades  are  very  stately  and  beautiful,  grow¬ 
ing  to  a  height  of  7  ft.  Belladonna  blooms  during  June 
and  early  July,  and  will  bloom  again  in  Autumn  if  the 
flowering  stems  are  removed  soon  as  through  blooming 

in  the  Spring.  . ,  ,  .  .  , 

24.  Digitalis  (foxglove),  beautiful  old-fasluoned 
flowers,  growing  to  a  height  of  3  ft.  and  blooming  in 
June;  mixed,  white,  purple,  rose. 

25-26.  Dictamnus  Fraxiuella  and  D.  b  .  alba,  red  and 
white  ;  germinate  very  slowly,  and  grow  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  though  after  being  established  for  a  few  seasons 
you  will  find  them  increasing  in  beauty  each  season 
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and  will  be  very  glad  you  were  patient  at  the  start  in 
coaxing  them  into  existence ;  should  not  be  disturbed 
after  planting  into  the  permanent  location. 

27.  Dianthus  (Sweet  William),  18  in.,  June,  mixed. 

28.  Dicentra  spectabilis  (bleeding  heart),  3  ft.,  June, 
pink. 

29.  Eupatorium  ageratoides,  3-4  ft..,  Aug.-Sept., 

white;  Eupatorium  coelestinum,  2  ft.,  Aug. -Sept.-Oct  , 
blue. 

30.  Helianthus  (hardy  sunflower),  4-6  ft.,  July  and 
August,  yellow. 

31.  I-Ioliopsis  Fitcheriana,  hardy  orange  sunflower,  3 
ft.,  Sept.,  orange. 

32.  Hibiscus  (mallow),  3-5  ft.,  July-Aug.,  crimson 
eye,  pure  white. 

33.  Hibiscus  (mallow),  3-5  ft.,  July-Aug.,  Golden 

Bowl,  yellow.  _ 

34.  Hollyhocks,  single  and  double  mixed,  5-<  ft.., 
July-Aug.,  various. 

35.  Iris  Kiempferi  (Japanese  Iris)  ;  these  are  va¬ 
rious  shades  from  white  to  deep  blue;  bloom  in  June 
and  July,  and  are  beautiful  and  interesting  garden  sub¬ 
jects,  well  worthy  of  any  effort  that  may  be  necessary  to 
acquire  a  selection.  The  seed  germinates  rather  slowly, 
thought  it  is  not  of  difficult  germination. 

36.  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  3  ft.,  June-July,  brilliant 
scarlet. 

37.  Ly thrum  roseum  superbum,  3-4  ft.,  end  of  June, 

through  July  and  August.  . 

38.  Oenothera  (evening  primrose),  Miseouricnsis, 

1  ft.,  June- July-Aug.,  yellow. 

39.  Oenothera  speciosa,  18  in.,  June- July-Aug., 

white.  .  _  T  .  . 

40.  Oenothera  speciosa  rosea,  June- July-Aug.,  rose. 

41.  Papaver  orientale  (oriental  poppy),  mixed,  2  ft., 
June-Jul.v,  various.  Poppies  are  beautiful  and  showy 
plants,  the  seed  germinating  very  easily  though  they  are 
very  hard  to  transplant.  A  good  method  is  to  sow  the 
seed  in  pots  of  soil  treated  with  formaldehyde,  as  for¬ 
merly  suggested  ;  then  when  large  enough,  plant  in  the 
permanent  location  and  do  not  try  to  move  them  after 
they  become  established.  Use  small  pots,  about  2  in.,, 
and  plunge  the  pot  in  the  soil  under  the  sash  where  you 
sow  your  other  seed  to  keep  the  soil  from  drying  out. 

42.  Pentstemon  barbatus  Torreyi,  4  ft.,  June-July, 
scarlet. 

43.  Physostegia  Virginica,  3  ft.,  June-July,  pink. 

44.  Physostegia  Virginica  alba,  3  ft.,  June-July, 
white. 

45.  Hardy  garden  pinks  (the  old-fashioned  clove 
pink),  mixed,  May-June. 

46.  Platycodon  grandiflorum,  3  ft.,  July  and  August, 
blue. 

47.  Platycodon  grandiflorum  album,  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  white. 

48.  Pyrethrum  h.vbridum,  single  and  double,  mixed, 

2  ft.,  May,  various. 

49.  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow,  5-6  ft.,  July-Aug., Sept., 
yellow. 

50.  Rudbeckia  Newmani,  3  ft.,  orange. 

51.  Rudbeckia  purpurea,  3  ft.,  the  best  of  the  species, 
purple  and  orange. 

52.  Salvia  azurea  (blue  sage),  3-4  ft.,  Aug.-Sept., 
blue;  a  beautiful  plant. 

43.  Statice  latifolia,  2  ft.,  July-Aug.,  purple. 

54.  Gaillardia  grandiflora,  IS  in.-2  ft.,  June  till 
frost,  mixed,  various. 

55.  Stokesia  cyanea,  IS  in.,  June  to  September,  blue. 

56.  Stokesia  alba,  white. 

57.  Thermopsis  Caroliniana,  3  ft.,  June-July,  yellow. 

58.  Veronica  longifolia,  3  ft.,  June-July,  blue. 

59.  Viola  cornuta  (hardy  tufted  pausy),  6  in.,  all 
seasons,  various.  The  flowers  are  not  quite  as  large  as 
the  pansy.  The  colors  have  a  wide  range  and  are  very 
pleasing,*  especially  if  the  lighter  shades  are  selected 
when  planting.  They  are  very  satisfactory  plants  for 
the  edge  of  the  border. 

LAYING  OUT  THE  GARDEN. — The  accompany¬ 
ing  figures,  as  already  stated,  are  merely  suggestive, 
and  can  be  simplified  to  include  only  a  few  varieties 
or  can  be  elaborated  to  include  many  varieties  not 
mentioned  here.  Suggestions  are  made  for  the*-  treat¬ 
ment  of  an  outhouse  at  tbe  rear  of  tbe  dwelling, 
with  walk  arrangement  to  same,  and  also  to  tbe 
barn,  while  a  similar  sketch  gives  a  few  suggestions 
for  the  front  of  tbe  bouse,  with  several  individual 
border  treatments.  Where  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  a 
very  pleasing  appearance  can  lie  bad  by  laying  tbe 
walks  slightly  curving  instead  of  straight.  A  very 
serviceable  walk  can  be  made  of  irregular  flat  stones 
with  grass  joints,  or  tbe  same  kind  of  stone  laid  on 
a  cinder  foundation,  with  cement  or  sand  joints. 
Brick,  crushed  stone,  or  cement,  all  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  walks.  If  made  of  cement  they  should  not  be 
4  to  8  in.  in  the  air,  as  we  see  them  some  places,  but 
the  surface  should  be  about  1  in.  above  tbe  turf. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  LIFE.— Many  readers, 
meu  especially,  who  pretend  that  they  consider  flow¬ 
ers  an  entirely  unnecessary  encumbrance,  may  think 
tbe  foregoing  notes  will  entail  a  mountain  of  work 
for  very  doubtful  results.  To  all  such  I  would  ear¬ 
nestly  say,  try  it,  and  instead  of  discouraging  tbe 
women  and  children  in  this  labor  of  love,  assist  and 
encourage  them  in  every  manner  you  can,  and  note 
if  eventually  tbe  entire  family  is  not  better  con¬ 
tented,  and  happier,  than  when  there  was  no  mu¬ 
tual  bond  but  bard  work.  A  few  flowers  to  care  for, 
a  few  good  books  for  which  to  acquire  an  interest 
and  love,  several  good  papers  and  magazines,  and 
some  kind  of  music  for  tbe  end  of  a  strenuous  day, 
and  surely  it  would  be  more  like  home  should  be. 
There  would  be  some  attraction  there  to  enjoy,  in¬ 
stead  of  just  a  bare  bouse  from  which  to  get  away 
whenever  possible,  and  as  far  as  tbe  auto  will  carry 
you  between  working  periods.  I  feel  sure  if  these 
finer  things  of  life  were  given  just  a  little  considera¬ 
tion  on  tbe  farm,  as  they  are  almost  invariably  in 
tbe  city,  the  children  would  be  more  contented  on  tbe 
farm<  liLMliB  J.  WEAVER, 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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Good  Growth  of  Alsike  Clover 

THE  picture  at  Fig.  351  shows  a  hay  field  on 
the  farm  of  William  Bassett  of  Yates  County, 
N.  Y. 

-It  is  Alsike  clover  and  a  small  percentage  of 
Timothy,  and  it  was  so  heavy  they  could  not  use  a 
rake  on  it,  as  two  widths  of  the  knife-bar  cut  would 
make  a  good  windrow,  and  the  track  cleaver  on  the 
end  of  the  knife-bar  would  not  clear  it.  so  a  man  had 
to  go  along  ahead  ot  the  machine  and  pitch  it  away 
with  a  fork.  The  haycocks  were  so  close  together 
one  way  they  could  not  drive  a  wagon  between  them, 
and  they  were  just  so  they  could  drive  between  them 
the  other  way." 

Mr.  Bassett  ^ays: 

•  “The  soil  is  not  muck,  hut  is  dark  loam  and  clay. 
The  field  has  not  been  treated  with  any  fertilizer  in 
Wie’past  three  years.  Rotation  of  crop  Alfalfa  sod 
broken  up,  planted  to  corn,  followed  with  wheat. 
Timothy  seed  sown  with  wheat  in  Fall — -about  three 
quarts  per  acre.  In  Spring  two  quarts  of  Timothy 
and  four  quarts  Alsike.” 

A  Grange  Hall  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

OYK  of  t lie  newest  and  most  ornate  Orange  homes 
in  New  York  is  that  of  Williamson  Grange,  in 
Wayne  County.  Cnlike  many  Grange  buildings,  no 
other  business  is  carried  on.  except  that  of  public 
entertainments  held  in  the  auditorium, 
which  is  spacious  and  of  most  modern 
appointments.  Besides  turning  away 
tempting  offers  for  business  places  on 
the  ground  floor,  the  building  was  con¬ 
structed  back  from  the  street,  giving 
a  most  pleasing  little  park  in  front  of 
the  edifice,  graced  by  a  liberty  pole 
and  concrete  walks.  The  interior  ar¬ 
rangement  is  all  that  can  he  asked  for 
in  a  Grange  home,  there  being  every 
late  idea  incorporated  in  the  plan. 

a.  n.  i\ 


Plowing  Under  Tall  Rye 

I  AM  enclosing  snapshot  of  a  three- 
acre  field  of  rye  that  stood  from  five 
to  seven  feet  tall,  being  plowed  under 
with  a  chain  attached  to  the  plow,  as 
suggested  on  page  909.  Ilad  it  not 
been  for  this  timely  suggestion  and 
accompanying  sketch,  the  rye  would 
have  had  to  stand  and  mature,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  not  wanted,  as 
rye  had  been  sown  for  cover  crop,  land 
to  he  used  for  growing  silage  corn.  The 
corn,  though  planted  late,  is  doing  ex¬ 
tremely  well.  MISS.  W.  E.  HOLCOMB. 
Connecticut. 


Silage  For  Beef;  Quality  of  Corn 

EE  DING  W  ITII  O  I'  T  ( IAIN. — 

I  Hiring  the  past  few  years  we 
have  had  a  number  of  questions  asking 
the  value  of  silage  when  the  corn  is 
cut  at  different  stages  of  growth.  Some 
remarkable  figures  have  been  given  to 
show  the  difference  between  mature  corn  and  green 
or  frosted  corn.  The  Experiment  Station  of  South 
Dakota,  at  Brookings,  has  taken  up  this  matter  in 
Bulletin  1S2.  They  found  that  when  cattle  are  taken 
from  pasture  in  the  late  Fall  many  of  them  did  not 
gain  a  pound  during  the  next  five  months,  unless 
fed  on  expensive  feed.  Some  of  them  were  in  poorer 
condition  the  following  Spring  than  they  were  in 
the  Fall.  As  a  cheap  means  of  keeping  the  cattle 
growing  it  was  proposed  to  use  corn  silage,  so 
experiments  were  started  with  feeding  cattle.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  these  cattle  had  nothing  but  corn 
silage,  water  and  salt,  and  they  made  reasonable 
gains  on  that  feed. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SILAGE.— Some  years 
ago,  when  the  silo  was*  first  introduced,  it  was 
claimed  by  many  that  silage  was  a  dangerous  feed 
for  cattle.  Finally  the  dairymen  demonstrated  its 
value,  and  then  it  was  claimed  as  unsuitable  for 
beef  cattle,  especially  when  large  quantities  of  it 
were  to  be  fed.  In  order  to  settle  this  matter  the 
South  Dakota  Station  fed  steers  for  two  Winters. 
These  steers  had  nothing  except  all  the  silage  they 

would  eat,  free  access  to  water,  and  what  they 

wanted  of  salt.  The  chief  object  of  the  experiment 
was  to  find  the  feeding  value  of  silage  made  from 

corn  which  was  cut  at  different  stages  of  growth. 

Four  small  silos  wCre  built.  One  of  them  was  filled 
with  corn  cut  in  what  is  known  as  the  blister  or 
milk  stage,  that  is.  before  the  grain  hardened  iu  the 
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ear.  Another  silo  was  filled  with  corn  in  the  dough 
stage,  that  means  when  the  kernels  have  reached  the 
point  where  they  would  squeeze  in  the  hand  into  a 
soft  milk  or  dough.  Another  silo  was  filled  when 
the  ears  were  fully  glazed  or  dented  in  just  about 
the  stage  the  corn  would  he  when  cut  for  grain.  The 
fourth  silo  held  tills  same  kind  of  corn  which  had 
been  cut  by  an  early  frost  in  about  the  condition  of 
many  cornfields  each  .-season  in  New  England.  Five 
steers  were  fed  on  each  kind  of  silage,  and  careful 
weights  were  taken.  A  good  many  readers  have 
asked  for  the  analysis  of  silage  when  cut  under  these 
different  conditions,  and  we  give  herewith  a  table 
showing  how  these  different  kinds  of  corn  compared. 
This  is  the  average  of  two  seasons. 

POUXDS  IX  100. 


Frosted  . 

Protein 

3.74 

Carbohy’s 

22.30 

Fat 

1.34 

Moisture 

59.8 

Matured  . 

2.5 

14.G2 

.85 

74.3 

Dough  stage . 

2.39 

14.91 

.91 

7.'!. 2 

Milk  stage . 

2.32 

10.45 

.86 

79.14 

TESTS  FOR  ACIDITY. — As  we  see,  the  corn  cut 
in  the  milk  stage  contained  over  79  per  cent  of 
water,  while  in  the  frosted  corn  there  was  a  little 
less  than  GO  per  cent.  Of  course  the  steers  ate  more 
of  one  kind  than  they  did  of  another.  One  interest¬ 
ing  thing  about  these  samples -was  a  test  made  for 
their  acidity.  This  test  was  worked  out  by  finding 
the  amount  of  alkali  needed  to  neutralize  the  acid 
in  one  gram  of  the  silage.  The  green  corn  cut  in 
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the  milk  stage  was  nearly  twice  as  acid  as  the 
frosted  corn,  while  the  matured  corn  contained  about 
GO  per  cent  as  much  acid  as  was  found  in  the  green 
corn.  All  the  steers  fed  on  silage  alone  made  a  fair 
gain.  The  best  gains  were  made  on  the  silage  made 
from  the  mature  corn,  or  from  that  in  the  dough 
stage.  The  steers  fed  on  the  matured  corn  made  a 
gain  of  2.27  lbs.  per  day.  while  the  silage  or  corn  iu 
the  dough  stage  made  a  little  smaller  gain.  The 
steers  fed  on  frosted  silage  averaged  2.09  lbs.  per 
day.  while  the  steers  on  the  unripened  corn  averaged 
1.93  llis.  The  steers  fed  on  the  unripened  corn 
averaged  nearly  77  lbs.  of  silage  for  each  day's 
feeding,  while  on  the  frosted  corn  they  consumed  a 
little  more  than  56  lbs.  It  seems  evident  from  these 
experiments  that  cattle  will  make  a  fair  gain 
through  the  Winter  on  silage  alone,  if  they  are  kept 
Comfortable  and  well  supplied  with  water  and  salt. 
Grain  added  to  the  silage  would  increase  the  gain, 
but  silage  alone  will  produce  fair  results.  As  for 
I  lie  quality  of  silage  it  seems  evident  that  when  the 
corn  is  about  ready  to  he  cut  for  grain  it  is  at  its 
best  for  cutting  into  the  silo.  A  light  frost  on  such 
corn  does  not  spoil  it  for  silo  filling.  The  quality 
is  a  little  reduced,  but  it  still  makes  good  feed. 


Some  Questions  About  Buckwheat 

I  would  like  information  about  raising  buckwheat. 
My  idea  was  a  rotation,  beginning  with  buckwheat  the 
first  year,  coru  or  millet  the  second,  seeding  with  oats 


and  grass  the  third.  I  am  told  that. coru  will  not  follow 
buckwheat.  Is  this  so?  I  eaunot  see  why,  but  as  I 
do  not  know,  and  would  like  to  find  out.  My  idea  was 
to  break  up  the  buckwheat  laud  in  the  Fall  and  harrow 
thoroughly  the  next  Spring  until  time  to  sow  to  see  if 
I  could  not  control  the  witch  grass.  I  thought  it  would 
be  easier  to  handle  the  corn  crop,  would  not  need  so 
much  hand  hoeing.  About  how  much  fertilizer  and  what 
kind  is  necessary  V  I  have  also  been  told  that  buckwheat 
straw  poisons  some  kinds  of  stock.  Is  this  so?  If  so, 
what  is  done  with  the  straw?  F.  E.  w. 

Vermont. 

T  is  true  that  there  is  a  prevalent  belief  that  corn 
and  oats  do  not  do  well  after  buckwheat,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  experimental  evidence  that  con¬ 
firms  the  belief.  In  my  own  locality  they  are  not 
asked  to ; -buckwheat  is  raised  either  upon  ground 
that  is  not  considered  good  enough  for  more  exacting 
crops,  or  upon  the  more  rough  and  distant  fields 
where  hoed  crops  would  not  be  practicable.  Because 
of  its  dependence  upon  favorable  weather  conditions 
at  the  time  of  seed  formation  for  a  profitable  crop, 
buckwheat  raising  is  considered  something  more 
than  the  farmer’s  ordinary  gamble  with  nature,  and 
there  is  little  disposition  to  go  to  any  unnecessary 
expense  in  preparing  for  it.  Though  early  plowing 
for  the  crop  is  considered  markedly  beneficial,  the 
buckwheat  ground  is  usually  the  last  fitted,  and  fre¬ 
quently  seeding  has  to  follow  closely  upon  the  heels 
of  the  plow.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  ordinarily 
used  with  this  crop,  both  because  it  is  ordinarily 
raised  upon  inferior  land  and  because  they  have 
been  found  to  pay  in  most  instances. 
From  100  to  300  lbs.  of  a  low-grade 
fertilizer  per  acre  is  generally  used. 
Acid  phosphate  alone  or  a  mixture  con¬ 
taining  phosphoric  acid  and  a  little 
potash  are  favorites.  Much  money  has 
undoubtedly  been  wasted,  however,  on 
higher-priced,  but  still  low  grade  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  from  one  to  two  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  it  now  being  recognized 
that  such  amounts  of  nitrogen  add 
little  to  anything  but  the  price  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers. 

One  year  with  another,  buckwheat 
is  a  profitable  crop,  though  its  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  yield  in  any  season  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  farmer 
who  complained  to  his  seedsman  that 
he  had  sown  four  bushels  and  only  har¬ 
vested  three.  lie  explained  that  he 
did  not  care  so  much  about  the  loss  of 
the  expected  crop,  but  he  did  want  to 
know  what  became  of  that  other  bushel 
of  seed.  It  is  not  likely  tliat'you  would 
care  to  give  buckwheat  a  permanent 
place  in  your  rotation  upon  ground 
suited  to  the  more  valuable  hoed  crops. 
Buckwheat  straw,  also,  has  an  undesir¬ 
able  reputation.  It  is  said  to  cause 
itch  in  animals  bedded  with  it.  and  to 
be  of  so  little  value  generally  that  a 
stack  left  in  the  barnyard  in  the  Fall 
will  show  nothing  but  a  hole  in  the 
ground  by  Spring.  The  value  of  this 
•  straw  is  underestimated,  however;  it 
has  tided  many  a  fioek  and  herd  over 
a  period  of  scant  haymows,  and  has  a 
valuable  place  in  the  manure  pile.  The 
writer  has  used  it  for  bedding,  and  has 
never  observed  any  ill  effects  from  its  use.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  he  burned  upon  any  farm  where 
a  large  manure  pile  in  the  Spring  is  considered  an 
asset  of  value.  Everything  considered,  however, 
buckwheat  is  not  a  crop  for  the  tilled  fields  close  to 
the  farm  buildings,  but  rather  one  for  the  less  acces¬ 
sible  land  where  manure  cannot  be  so  well  spread, 
and  where  the  loss  of  a  profitable  return  in  any  one 
season  will  not  mean  so  much  in  that  season’s 
operations.  m.  b.  d. 


The  Ohio  Wool  Situation 

The  Ohio  Wool  Growers’  Association,  through  their 
warehouse  at  Columbus,  O.,  has  handled,  at  this  date 
(August  1)  quite  a  little  over  one  millions  pounds  of 
wool  for  the  members.  Besides  what  went  to  the  ware¬ 
house.  over  half  a  million  was  graded,  weighed  and 
sacked  and  shipped  to  nulls  or  large  dealers.  We  hoped 
for  two  millions  this  year,  and  will  pass  that  mark 
shortly.  We  would  have  had  more  than  we  could  han¬ 
dle  this  year,  only  the  desire  to  grab  wool,  as  well  as 
to  try  to  discredit  co-operation,  started  every  local  buyer 
in  the  last  of  June  with  figures  up  to  77c,  when  wool 
was  quoted  under  70c,  delivered  in  Boston  or  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  raised  figures  caught  many  of  our  members, 
but  they  are  sad  now,  since  there  will  be  subsequent 
waves,  and  even  normal  prices  must  be  higher  than  any 
yet  paid.  Everyone  will  know  wool  is  scarce  soon,  and 
it  is  worth  $3  a  pound  compared  with  the  price  of  cloth¬ 
ing  mad*  from  virgin  wool.  Wool  will  be  as  good  prop¬ 
erty  as  now  for  years,  and  the  man  who  has  it  is  unwise 
to  push  it  on  a  buyer.  w.  w.  reyxolds. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

After  the  drought  of  June  and  early 
July  we  have  been  soaked  daily  for  two 
weeks,  till  finally  the  23d  of  July  gave  ns 
a  sunny  day,  and  for  a  time  it  promises 
to  let  up  in  the  deluge.  The  chances  are 
that  we  will  soon  be  hoping  for  rain. 
Our  rainfall  is  abundant  .every  year,  if 
.we  could  only  have  it  better  distributed. 
Our  Northern  friends  do  not  know  crab 
grass  as  it  grows  here  and  southward. 
Let  the  garden  alone  for  two  weeks  and 
the  crab  grass  will  overtop  everything.  I 
had  a  lot  of  early  tomatoes  outside  the 
irrigated  part  of  the  garden,  which  were 
allowed  to  tumble  on  the  ground,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  hoe  among  them.  The  wet 
weather  started  such  a  growth  of  crab 
grass  that  we  could  hardly  find  the  to¬ 
mato  plants.  T  had  an  old  man  to  go  in 
and  pull  the  grass  and  clean  it  out.  We 
then  found  plenty  of  ripe  tomatoes  that 
could  not  be  discovered  before. 

The  wet  had  one  good  effect.  The  Irish 
potatoes  planted  the  middle  of  July  grew 
to  a  perfect  stand,  and  now  it  only  takes 
regular  shallow  cultivation  to  retain  the 
moisture  and  make  the  crop.  We  hill  up 
early  Irish  potatoes,  but  the  late  ones  we 
plant  in  a  deep  furrow,  cover  lightly  at 
first  and  then  cultivate  to  a  level  and 
never  hill  at  all.  The  idea  is  to  maintain 
a  dust  blanket  to  retain  the  moisture,  for 
hilling  in  the  "hot  Summer  weather  will 
dry  out  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  growers  here  are  talking  about  their 
receipts  from  the  cucumber  crop,  and  as 
much  as  $1,000  an  acre  has  been  claimed 
as  the  gross  sales  at  the  railroad  station. 
Cantaloupes  are  now  going,  and  the  price 
is  very  satisfactory  to  the  growers.  What 
the  eanners  will  do  for  tomatoes  is  hard 
to  say.  for  the  crop  is  exceedingly  short, 
and  the  general  market  is  paying  prices 
that  the  eanners  cannot  compete  with.  Tt 
does  not  seem  that  there  are  tomatoes 
enough  in  this  county  to  keep  half  the 
canneries  going  through  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

In  cantaloupes  I  have  the  Barrel  Gem 
and  the  Pollock.  They  are  both  good  and 
grown  -from  Colorado  seed,  for  all  our 
muskmelon  growers  here  find  that  it  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  used  seed  from  Colorado. 
The  Burrell  grows  larger  than  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  Netted  Gem  class,  nearly  as 
large  as  the  old  Hackensack,  and  is  made 
almost  white  in  color  by  the  netting  that 
almost  covers  the  skin.  The  Pollock  is 
later  and  has  green  flesh  tinted  on  the 
inner  surface  with  salmon  color.  As  to 
quality,  there  is  little  difference;  both  are 
excellent.  The  4.1  crates  that  are  just 
filled  by  that  number  of  Pollocks  Will  not 
hold  near  as  many  of  the  Burrell,  and  the 
“Jumbos”  sell  better.  Very  fey,;  are 
shipped,  for  the  buyers  at  the  railroad 
station  are  always  ready  with  the  cash, 
and  most  people  prefer  to  sell  to  them. 

Plums  have  been  rotting  badly  in  the 
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wet  weather,  but  now  the  rot  seems  to  be 
cheeked  somewhat  and  we  can  pick  some 
perfect  fruits.  But  there  is  one  plant 
disease  that  beats  me  every  year.  This 
is  the  leaf  blight  in  the  tomato.  This 
seems  to  be  far  worse  on  the  plants 
trained  to  stakes  than  on  those  let  take 
their  natural  shape.  My  plants  were 
sprayed  repeatedly  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  and  yet  today  the  leaves  are  dead 
two  feet  or  more  from  the  ground.  1  am 
now  allowing  suckers  to  grow  from  the 
base  of  the  plants,  and  these  so  far  have 
not  developed  the  disease  and  may  make 
some  late  fruits.  The  regular  plantation 
of  late  tomatoes  promises  to  be  very  late, 
for  they  were  planted  in  the  midst  of  the 
dry  spell,  and  had  a  struggle  to  live 
merely,  and  the  plants  did  not  seem  to 
grow  a  particle  till  the  floods  came.  They 
now  promise  to  come  in  by  the  middle  of 
August  or  later,  and  we  may  have  a  gap 
in  tomatoes.  Cuttings  from  the  early 
plants  made  10  inches  long  and  set  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  in  the  ground  will 
make  tomatoes  nearly  as  soon  as  the  seed¬ 
ling  plants  at  their  present  stage.  When 
short  of  late  plants,  cuttings  do  very  well. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


The  Grasshopper  Plague 

<  )n  page  1124  a  formula  for  a  bait  for 
poisoning  grasshoppers  is  given  in  which 
sawdust  takes  the  place  of  the  bran  in  the 
standard  formula.  This  will  be  a  mighty 
good  thing  if  the  sawdust  will  do  the 
work,  since  it  will  not  only  cut  the  cost 
in  two.  but  will  eliminate  all  danger  of 
poisoning  birds  or  poultry.  The  grass¬ 
hopper  may  be  placed  in  the  same  class 
with  the  tent  caterpillar,  the  maple  worm 
and  dozens  of  other  insect  pests  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  immense  numbers  at  irregular  in¬ 
tervals.  We  have  had  four  infestations 
within  my  recollection,  and  at  least  two 
others  within  the  memories  of  many  men 
now  living.  In  every  instance  they  were 
attacked  by  a  parasite  in  the  form  of  a 
little  red  louse  which  practically  exter¬ 
minated  them  and  then  disappeared,  itself, 
probably  for  lack  of  food.  I  expect  that 
the  parasite  will  return  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance.  In  this  connection  I  know  a  man 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  fortune  by  utilizing  the  grasshoppers. 
He  simply  located  upon  an  abandoned 
farm  that  was  thoroughly  infested  with 
the  pests,  and  engaged  in  the  poultry  bus¬ 
iness.  The  chickens  fed  upon  the  insects, 
transformed  them  into  eggs  and  broilers, 
and  incidentally  fertilized  the  land  and 
exterminated  the  grasshoppers,  while  the 
man  stood  back  and  pocketed  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Moral :  If  grasshoppers  trouble 
you.  raise  chickens.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 

Vermont. 

Tt.  N.-T. — As  we  know,  farmers  in  the 
Far  West  often  make  something  of  a  bus¬ 
iness  of  catching  great  numbers  of  grass¬ 
hoppers  and  drying  them  for  Winter  feed¬ 
ing  of  poultry. 

Killing-out  Blueberry  Bushes 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  kill  out  tdue- 
berry  bushes?  We  have  an  orchard,  and 
when  we  cannot  plow  the  berries  grow 
in  great  quantities,  with  the  result  that 
so  many  strangers  go  to  pick  berries  they 
destroy  everything.  T>o  blueberries  grow 
in  alkaline  or  acid  soil?  Will  spraying 
with  sulphate  of  iron  destroy  them? 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  a.  k.  c. 

Strange !  Experiment  stations,  horti¬ 
culturists,  orchardists,  small  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  and  gardenens  all  over  the  country 
have  been  trying  for  years  to  grow  blue¬ 
berries  successfully,  and  have  met  with 
only  indifferent  success  at  the  best,  and 
now  comes  a  man  asking  for  a  method  of 
destroying  the  bushes.  There  are  upwards 
of  30  different  species  of  blueberries,  and 
the  bushes  vary  in  height  from  6  in.  to  10 
or  12  ft,  with  a  corresponding  variation 
in  size  and  root  systems.  Some  grow 
only  in  swampy  bogs,  others  thrive  best 
in  stony,  barren  land,  and  other  varieties 
prefer  dry,  sandy  soils.  The  swamp  va¬ 
rieties  will  thrive  only  in  soils  so  acid 
that  scarcely  any  other  economic  plant 
will  live,  while  the  upland  varieties  are 
much  less  particular  in  this  respect,  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  them 
prefer  a  slightly  alkaline,  or  at  least,  a 
neutral  soil.  Obviously,  with  so  great  a 
variation  in  type,  specific  directions  for 
destroying  one  variety  might  seem  ridicu¬ 
lous  if  applied  to  another  variety.  In 
general,  however,  spraying  with  sulphate 
of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  kerosene  or  other  plant-destroying 
chemicals,  will  be  effective,  provided  the 
operation  is  thoroughly  and  persistently 
carried  out,  with  spraying  solutions  of 
sufficient  strength,  but  not  otherwise.  If 
this  method  is  to  be  adopted  it  will  be 
best  to  cut  the  bushes  close,  to  the  ground 
and  spray  the  new  growth  as  soon  as  it 
appears,  repeating  the  spraying  as  often 
as  green  growth  is  seen.  Two  or  more 
seasons  will  be  required  and.  even  then, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  results  will  warrant 
the  expense.  A  better  method  is  to  cut 
the  bushes  along  in  August,  after  the 
growth  of  the  season  has  ended,  but  before 
the  plants  have  become  dormant,  or  before 
the  leaves  have  fallen.  Then  pile  the 
brush  on  the  stumps,  leave  it  there  until 
growth  has  well  started  the  following 
Spring,  and  then  spray  well  with  kerosene 
and  burn.  The  ground  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  seeded  to  some  economic  grass,  or 
undesirable  weeds  will  come  in.  Usually 
the  ashes  will  neutralize  the  acid  in  the 
soik  sufficiently  so  that  a  good  crop  of 
clover  may  be  grown  and.  in  this  case 
there  will  be  no  more  trouble  from  the 
bu6hes. 


Another  plan  is  (o  pull  the  hushes  by 
the  roots,  pile  and  burn  them  and  plow 
and  cultivate  the  land,  pulling  all  bushes 
as  they  appear.  The  pulling  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  having  a  large 
strong  hook  made,  similar  to  a  cant-hook. 
This  is  fastened  under  the  roots,  and.  if 
the  work  is  done  in  early  Spring  while 
the  ground  is  soft,  a  good  team  will  easily 
pull  any  bush.  After  plowing  the  land  is 
heavily  limed  and  seeded  to  any  desired 
crop.  On  lands  not  suitable  or  desirable 
for  cultivation  the  plan  most  favored  by 
the  Forestry  Department  is  to  plant  pine 
trees  at  distances  of  approximately  6  ft. 
apart.  This  plan  calls  for  a  period  of 
several  years  thoroughly  to  eradicate  the 
bushes,  but  it  requires  but  a  small  outlay 
and.  eventually  the  pines  will  choke  out 
the  bushes  and  become  a  valuable  asset  to 
the  farm.  This  is  the  only  royal  and  in¬ 
expensive  road  to  success. 

c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Income  from  Mushrooms 

The  writer,  an  old  man  who  was  raised 
on  a  farm,  has  a  notion  to  build  mush¬ 
room  houses  and  raise  mushrooms  for 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets. 
What  amount  of  space  in  mushrooms 
should  return  enough  revenue  to  net 
$2,000  per  year?  What  would  be  the 
prospect  of  making  a  success  of  it  if  the 
party  is  careful,  industrious  and  sober? 
I  could  build  my  own  houses,  of  con¬ 
crete.  wood  or  bricks.  Would  it  pay 
better  to  raise  flowers  or  truck  under 
glass?  J.  G. 

I  wish  1  knew  how  large  a  space  would 
he  needed  to  return  $2,000  net  each  year 
from  mushrooms.  A  guess  at  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  broker’s  guess  when 
he  would  tell  you  that  a  certain  stock 
was  going  to  either  rise  or  go  down.  A 
crop  usually  does  not  weigh  more  than 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  one  pound  to 
a  square  foot,  and  quite  frequently  does 
not  produce  more  than  enough  to  pay 
expenses,  and  sometimes  does  not  produce 
any  mushrooms  at  all.  The  prices  re¬ 
ceived  vary  greatly,  but  a  fair  average 
would  possibly  be  40  cents  per  pound,  or 
say  20  cents  per  foot  for  a  good  crop, 
though  occasionally  a  crop  will  do  con¬ 
siderably  better  than  this,  where  all  con¬ 
ditions  are  just  right  and  the  crop  is  <>n 
when  the  market  is  high.  The  cost  of  a 
crop  will  be  around  five  to  seven  cents 
per  square  foot:  this  is  cost  of  materials 
only — manure,  spawn  and  labor.  The 
cost  per  square  foot  of  bench  surface  in 
the  building  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
type  of  construction.  The  regulation 
mushroom  house  is  constructed  at  present 
with  hollow  tile  walls,  plastered  on  the 
outside,  and  preferably  on  the  inside  too. 
the  width  is  immaterial,  though  20  feet 
would  be  convenient,  and  the  height  from 
12  to  10  feet,  which  will  allow  four  to 
five  beds,  one  above  the  other.  There  is 
no  sure  way  of  making  it  a  success,  as 
you  may  have  a  fine  crop  one  season,  and 
conduct  every  operation  exactly  the  same 
the  following  season  and  have  a  complete 
failure.  There  would  be  a  much  more 
secure  source  of  income  from  either  cut 
flowers  or  vegetables  under  glass.  Vege¬ 
tables  would  be  the  most  logical  crop  for 
a  man  who  has  no  greenhouse  experience 
at.  all.  though  even  to  grow  vegetables  on 
a  scale  to  try  to  net  $2,000  per  annum 
would  be  a  risk  without  someone  on  the 
place  with  some  experience,  fine  way 
to  get  acquainted  with  vegetable  growing 
would  be  to  try  it  outdoors  with  a  tract 
of  fertile  land  and  a  Skinner  irrigating 
plant.  Greenhouses,  like  all  other  build¬ 
ing  operations,  will  cost  about  double  at 
present  what  they  did  several  years  ago. 

E.  J.  w. 


Sulphate  of  Iron  to  Kill  Weeds 

I  have  seen  in  some  of  the  papers  that 
half  a  pound  of  copperas  to  a  gallon  of 
water  could  be  used  on  asparagus  l>eds 
without  injury  to  the  asparagus,  put  on 
before  and  after  cutting.  What  do  you 
think  of  this?  E.  G.  A. 

The  copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron  will 
kill  some  of  the  weeds  in  an  asparagus 
bed,  but  we  do  not  think  it  would  prove 
any  more  effective  that  salt  scattered 
along  the  rows.  The  salt  will  keep  down 
the  grass  and  most  of  the  weeds,  and  will 
not  have  any  serious  effect  upon  the 
asparagus  pi  ante;.  In  fact,  some  growers 
believe  that  the  salt  has  a  beneficial  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  asparagus;  while  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  will  help,  we  think  the  salt 
will  be  just  as  effective  and  cheaper. 


An  old  negro  of  Joplin  complaining 
that  he  had  lost  his  dog.  his  employer 
asked  why  he  didn’t  advertise  for  the 
animal  in  the  newspapers.  “Dat  wouldn’t 
do  any  good,”  returned  the  old  man. 
“Why  not?”  asked  his  employer.  -“Well, 
sah,  dat  dog  kain’t  read,”  responded  the 
o  1  negro. — Credit  Lost. 


HAIRY  VETCH 

AND  RYE— the  Greatest  Hog  and  Sheep  Pasture. 
Grows  all  winter.  Ready  for  pasture  April  1.  Sow 
few  acres  and  make  money.  This  Giant  Rye  is  fine 
for  Vetch  to  climb  on.  Sow  ll4  bu.  to  acre  for  seed 
and  114  hu.  for. pasture.  Better  sow  in  September. 
It's  great  stuff.  Grows  on  any  kind  of  ground  when 
inoculated  with  our  “  hugs.”  Gathers  $20  to  $40 
worth  of  nitrogen  to  acre,  it’s  great  as  a  cover  crop. 
Use  it  once  and  yon  will  always  want  it.  Hustle 
your  order  to  us.  It's  ready  to  ship.  Drill  or  broad¬ 
cast  same  as  wheat.  Price  on  mixture;  as  we  sow  it 
ami  think  it  best,  $4.25  bu.  (60  pounds);  20  bn.  or  over 
at,  $4.  All  f.  o.  b.  here.  Grain  hags  65c,  each.  Old 
patched.  35  cts.  I 
Our  Inocnlator 
costs  you  $1  for  [ 
acre  size;sixfor 

$5:  5-acre  pail,  | _ _ 

$4.  We  put  it  up  for  Vetch,  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover, 
and  all  other  legumes.  Tell  us  u  hich  kind  you  want. 

JACOli  McQUEEN  -  Hal  tic,  Ohio 

ALFALFA 

AMERICAN  NORTHERN  GROWN 

For  fifteen  years  our  advice  concerning  the  seeding 
and  care  of  Alfalfa  meadows,  and  our  seed  for  sowing 
them,  have  been  standard  —  the  best  that  was  to  be 
had.  The  catalog  tells  how,  and  prices  the  seed, 
not  Turkestan,  “Dwarf  Alfalfa,”  which  we  refuse  to 
handle,  but  the  best  of  American  grown  seed,  in¬ 
cluding  usually  Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  great 
“Dakota  30,”  which  rivals  the  Grimm  itself. 

PRIMIA  Al  PAI  PA  Next  to  Hansen’s  Siberian, 
U  111  mill  HLlHLlft  the  greatest  variety  grown 
in  America.  We  have  the  genuine;  also  limited 
amounts  of  the  Siberian. 

Sample  and  prices  on  request. 

Wing  Sefq  Co.,  Box  323  IMechanicsburq,  O, 
Th»  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Pricer. 

SEED  WHEAT  and  RYE 

KEI)  ROCK,  The  Greatei-t  Wheat  yet.  Very 
hardy,  strong,  stiff  straw,  immense  yielder.  Makes 
most  Hour  and  best  bread.  This  wonderful  new 
wheat  has  increased  the  yield  on  hundreds  of 
Michigan  farms  10  to  20  bushels  an  acre. 

ROSEN  RYE,  is  revolutionizing  the  growing 
of  rye.  Outyields  all  other  sorts  40  to  50%.  A 
bonanza  to  the  farmer  with  light  soil.  Write  today 
for  full  information  of  these  two  great  winners, 
and  price  list  No.  26. 

A.  H.  FOSTER,  Prop. 
MAPLEWOOD  SEED  FARMS  Allegan,  Mich. 

Member  Michigan  Crop  Improvement  Association. 
Certified  Seed. 

16%  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

STRAIGHT  CAR  LOADS 
Also  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potash 

and 

Mixed  Fertilizers 

Largest  shippers  in  middle  west 
Write  us  for  prices 

EGBERT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  CANTON.  OHIO.  Dept.  R 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  nnd  runner 
plants  that  will  hear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  RASP¬ 
BERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT, 
GRAPE  PLANTS,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  for  fall  planting. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE.  CELERY.  KALE,  KOHL-RABI,  PAR8LEY, 
LEEK.  SAGE,  ASRARAGUS,  RHUBARB,  ASTER,  PANSY, 
SALVIA  PLANTS.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

Pot  Grown  &  Layer 

PLANTS  of  the  Howard 
strawberry,  it  has  produced 
at  the  rate  of  17,000  qts.  pet- 
acre  this  season.  ErnUtn  Park 
Everbearing  It  asp  berry 
three  times  as  productive  as 
8t.  liegis.  Send  for  Price  List. 

C.  S.  PRATT  -  ATHOL,  MASS. 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants 

Golden  Self-Bleaching  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen, 
Giant  Pascal,  50c  per  100;  300  for  $1;  500,  SI. 50;  12  50 
per  1.001).  Cabbage,  $2  per  1,000.  Celery,  5,000  for  $10. 
Prepaid.  List  free.  W.  S.  FORD  A  SON,  Hartly,  Delaware 
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ARRISONS*  NURSER1E 

Fruit  Tree®  Budded  from  Bearing  Orchorda. 
Peach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  quince, 

frapc-Yinee,  strawberry  plants,  raspberries, 
lackberrien,  everirreenfl  and  ehade  trees. 
Catalog  free.  box  14  Borlin,  Md. 
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RUSSIAN  PITKUS  RYE  Sowkunt?rg?ound*  free^s! 

1  to  5  bu..  $2.25  per  bn.  Over  5  hu.,  J2.00,  Ragged. 
Sample  for  stamp.  CL0VERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte.  N.  T. 

Crimson  Clover  High  Test  s»»d 

11.70  Bush,  ling  in.  LAYTON  SLAYTON,  Inc.,  ■••rittswn.  Salaartra 

For  Sale-  Long  Island  SEED  CORN 

J.  CODDINGTON,  .  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 


Apple  BARRELS  S 

ougnly  seasoned  material.  KOHT.  GII.I, 


Standard  size.  All 
Elm  hoeps.  Thor- 
'  lEfi,  N.  T. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L»  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  ,  ,  ,  .  .  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing . .  2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Seed  Wheat 

Grow  More  Wheat  per  Acre!  Sow  the  Right  Variety! 

"Hoffman’s  Seed  Wheat’’ — 8  kinds — hardy,  prolific,  reliable — yields  well  under 
trying  weather  conditions  wherever  sown.  Is  clean — free  of  cockle,  garlic, 
chess,  rye,  smut.  Write  today  for  samples  and  free  copy  of  “Hoffman’s  Wheat  Book” — read 
descriptions  of  varieties — get  the  facts  on  wheat  culture.  Mention  this  paper  in  your  letter. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  LANDISVILLE,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 
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Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


Newtown  in  the  Hudson  Valley 

While  the  subject  of  the  Newtown 
Pippin  for  the  Hudson  River  Valley  has 
been  twice  thrashed  over,  yet  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  it  ha6  only  been  in  part 
presented.  The  former  writers  have  only 
set  forth  the  shortcomings  of  the  variety, 
but  did  not  even  touch  upon  the  unique 
qualities  which  quite  set  it  apart  from 
any  other  variety  which  we  have.  While 
I  am  not  advising  anyone  else  to  plant 
the  Newtown  on  account  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  its  culture  presents,  yet,  per¬ 
sonally,  I  thought  well  enough  of  it  to 
plant  100  trees  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
100  more  three  or  four  years  ago.  And 
the  reasons  which  led  me  to  do  it  were 
these :  There  is  a  certain  period  in  the 
development  of  the  apple  when  the  pulp 
cells  have  reached  a  perfect  state.  This 
period,  unfortunately,  lasts  but  a  very 
short  time — with  some  varieties  and  in 
some  seasons  as  short  as  four  or  five 
days.  To  illustrate :  Last  year  the  bulk 
of  my  Mclntoshes  were  picked  Sept.  24, 
while  still  rather  small  and  poorly  col¬ 
ored,  but  it  was  the  most  delicious  fruit 
a  man  ever  put  in  his  mouth.  A  Cham¬ 
pion  peach,  a  Bartlett  pear  and  an  Indian 
River  orange  rolled  into  one  couldn’t 
have  equalled  them,  and  the  ungraded 
fruit  in  the  open  market  brought  $8  per 
barrel.  The  rest  of  the  crop  was  picked 
October  12,  when  they  had  almost  dou¬ 
bled  in  size  and  colored  to  perfection ; 
but  I  would  not  have  given  eight  cents 
a  barrel  for  them,  for  they  had  no  more 
quality  than  a  Gillifiower. 

And  here  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
think  those  people  who  advise  commercial 
growers  to  plant  only  two,  three  or  four 
varieties  are  mighty  poor  advisers,  for 
it  is  then  possible  to  get  but  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  crop  picked  when  the  fruit 
is  in  the  perfect  state  of  development. 
The  Newtown  can  be  picked  two  weeks 
later  than  any  other  quality  variety  and 
secured  in  the  perfect  state.  This 
lengthens  the  picking  season,  makes  it 
easier  to  secure  better-quality  help,  and 
makes  less  hustle.  The  Newtown  has 
never  been  injured  by  frost.  In  the 
severe  freeze  of  April  24  and  25  one  of 
our  best  fruit  men  said  all  early  varieties 
and  Jonathans  were  severely  injured,  if 
not  completely  ruined,  but  the  Newtowns 
were  sate.  Then  the  Newtown  is  a  veri¬ 
table  gold  nugget,  and  has  never  failed 
to  be  profitable.  In  the  great  slump 
years  of  1892  and  1994,  when  fancy 
Baldwin,  Spy,  Spitzenberg  and  King 
brought  the  growers  and  speculators 
heavily  in  debt,  the  Newtowns  saved  many 
from  absolute  ruin.  One  of  our  growers 
here  sold  over  3.000  barrels  last  Fall  for 
$9  per  barrel,  put  1.000  in  storage  and 
sold  them  two  weeks  ago  for  $12,000. 
Not  a  bad  sum  to  realize  from  one 
variety?  I  have  known  our  Newtowns 
to  sell  in  pre-war  times  for  from  $16  to 
$25  per  barrel.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
fabulous  prices  which  our  Newtown  at¬ 
tained  in  the  British  market  which  led 
me  more  than  30  years  ago  to  interest 
myself  in  apple  culture,  as  it  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  the  American 
apples  which  were  suitable  for  export. 
Soon  after  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the 
throne  our  minister,  Mr.  Stevenson,  gave 
her  a  Newtown  Pippin,  and  she  was  so 
delighted  with  the  rare  quality  (and  the 
trans-oceanic  voyage  adds  to  it)  of  the 
apple  that  she  straightway  removed  the 
import  tax  on  American  apples,  and  this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  exportation  of 
American  apples  to  England.  A  friend 
of  mine  some  years  ago  was  visiting  some 
friends  in  England,  and  begun  to  brag 
of  our  apples,  whereupon  the  Englishman 
said :  “My  dear  fellow,  you  will  never 
know  what  an  apple  even  is  until  you 
eat  one  of  our  Newtown  Pippins!”  Poor 
chap!  he  thought  the  Newtowns  were 
grown  in  England. 

I  use  a  Spy  stock,  which  does  better 
for  me  than  the  sweets  or  Greenings.  I 
set  a  two-year-old  and  give  intensive  cul¬ 
tivation  until  latter  part  of  July  and  then 
insert  one  bud.  In  two  weeks  I  cut 
raffia,  and  if  a  bud  has  failed  to  ‘“set” 
put  in  another.  If  I  wanted  a  low-headed 
tree  I  would  use  a  yearling.  I  employ 
this  same  method  with  my  Kings  and 


Jonathans.  All  other  varieties  I  set  as 
I  get  them  from  the  nurseries,  though 
the  great  majority  of  my  trees  I  raised 
from  French  crabs — after  the  first  thou¬ 
sand  trees  I  bought  came  into  beating 
and  less  than  100  were  true  to  name. 

Remember  I  am  not  advising  anyone 
to  plant  the  Newtown,  for  as  has  been 
stated,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  grow 
than  many  other  varieties  of  equal  qual¬ 
ity,  but  after  watching  its  performance 
in  this  locality  for  over  30  years  I  felt 
justified  in  setting  a  good-sized,  block  in 
my  own  orchards.  harvey  losee. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cherries  on  Native  Stock 

With  apologies  to  Prof.  Massey,  I  beg 
to  record  my  experience  with  cherries 
worked  on  native,  or  Malialeb.  stock,  as 
related  to  the  question  by  P.  F.,  Albe¬ 
marle  Co.,  Va.,  page  773.  My  father’s 
farm  was  located  in  Southeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  the  hill  country,  about  15 
miles  southeast  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  so  the 
climatic  conditions  are  probably  very 
similar  to  that  of  P.  F.’s  location.  Among 
the  most  vivid  recollections  of  my  early 
childhood  is  that  of  two  magnificent  Tar¬ 
tarian  cherry  trees  standing  at  the  rear 
of  our  home,  with  their  annual  unfailing 
wealth  of  fruit.  I  often  heard  father  say 
they  were  the  result  of  his  grafting  little 
seedling  trees  years  before. 

When  old  enough,  I  became  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  magic  art,  that  by  a  few 
minutes  of  skillful  work  will  change  the 
character  of  a  tree  from  worthlessness  to 
usefulness  and  value.  As  unregenerate 
cherry  trees  were  about  the  only  sort  of 
fruit  volunteers  that  sprang  up  in  odd 
corners  along  our  stone  fence,  I  practiced 
my  new-found  art  on  these.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  during  my  boyhood  every 
Spring  I  would  get  the  “grafting  fever," 
just  as  town  boys  get  the  “fever"  for 
playing  marbles.  I  would  get  out  my 
grafting  iron  and  wax-pot,  and  graft  a 
few  likely  young  trees  I  had  located  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  before.  The  result  is  one 
of  the  best  collections  of  sweet  and 
Bigarreau  cherries  in  that  section,  an 
important  item  of  income  of  that  farm 
for  years  past,  and  will  be  for  years  to 
come. 

The  point  of  special  interest  here  is 
that-  these  trees  are  all  thrifty,  healthy, 
fruitful  and  long-lived.  The  trees  worked 
ranged  from  a  seedling  one-half  inch  in 
diameter  to  a  tree  six  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  that  required  scions  distributed 
over  many  branches.  I  remember  with 
much  interest  that  when  working  on  the 
very  smallest,  my  father,  passing,  re¬ 
marked  teasingly  that  I  would  be  a  gray 
haired  man  before  I  would  eat  cherries 
from  that  tree.  Some  years  later  when 
he  himself  was  engaged  in  picking  more 
than  a  bushel  of  fine  fruit  from  that  very 
tree,  I  1  ad  the  pleasure  of  reminding  him 
of  his  prediction. 

The  larger  tree  spoken  of  as  top-w-orked 
on  the  branches  developed  as  fine  a  shape 
as  one  coi  Id  wish.  In  a  case  like  that 
not  all  the  branches  should  be  removed 
in  one  season.  I  have  had  but  one  ex¬ 
perience,  and  that  disappointing,  with 
cherry  trees  procured  from  a  nursery  and 
on  Mazzard  stock.  They  *were  bright  and 
well-grown,  but  they  never  became  thrifty 
and  were  a  total  failure  where  trees 
grafted  on  the  native  Malialeb  stock  were 
perfectly  at  home.  So  if  I  were  planting 
heart  or  Bigarreau  cherries  in  any  sec¬ 
tion  where  ordinary  cherry  grows  regu¬ 
larly  as  a  volunteer,  I  would  not  ask  for 
a  better  stock.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  how  well  this  stock  is  adapted  to 
the  sour  type  of  cherry,  like  Early  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Montmorency. 

In  speaking  of  wild  stock  for  grafting, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  clear  that 
trees  with  fruit  and  leaf  of  the  same 
type  as  that  of  the  cultivated  cherries  is 
meant,  and  not  the  tree  commonly  known 
as  “wild  cherry.”  with  a  grape-like  cluster 
of  fruit  and  bark  with  medicinal  qualities. 

P.  F.  is  in  doubt  about  cherries  on  a 
commercial  scale,  because  all  local  or- 
chardists  stick  to  apples.  That  probably 
is  due  altogether  to  considerations  of  mar¬ 
keting  problems  rather  than  production 
problems  .  Sweet  cherries,  in  the  humid 
climate  of  the  East,  are  very  perishable; 
but  the  fact  that  vast  quantities  of  this 
fruit  are  shipped  in  perfect  condition 
across  t  e  continent  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  offers  a  fertile  field  for  speculation 
and  experiment  as  to  whether  thorough 
spraying  in  the  East  may  not  insure 
against  rot  germs  there,  as  climate  does 
in  the  West.  D.  L.  hartman. 

Florida. 


“I  have  solved  the  crowded  car  prob¬ 
lem  !”  exclaimed  the  jubilant  street  rail¬ 
way  man.  “How?”  “We’ll  put  a  pho¬ 
nograph  in  each  car  and  keep  it  playing 
•The  Star  Spangled  Banner.’  Then  ev¬ 
erybody  will  have  to  stand  up.” — New 
York  Globe. 


For  that  building 
you  are  planning 
to  roof— 


If  you  want  a  roof  that  is 
economical  and  lasting,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  that  will 
look  well  on  your  building, 
choose  one  of  these  Barrett 
Everlastic  Roofings. 

They  are  made  by  The 
Barrett  Company  and  into 
them  have  gone  the  manu¬ 
facturing  skill  and  practical 
experience  of  60  successful 
years  in  the  roofing  business. 

Everlastic  Roofings  come  in  four 
forms — the  popular  “Rubber”  Roof¬ 
ing  in  rolls,  for  barns,  sheds,  silos, 
etc.,  and  artistic  Slate-Surfaced  Roof¬ 
ings  (red  or  green),  in  rolls  and  in 
individual  and  strip  shingles,  for  the 
house  and  better  buildings. 

All  styles  are  low  in  cost,  easy  to 
lay  and  exceedingly  durable. 

Read  the  brief  descriptions  below 
and  then  call  at  your  dealer’s  and  see 
these  roofings,  or  write  us  for  book¬ 
let  giving  further  information. 


Everlastic  " Rubber ”  Roofing — A  recog¬ 
nized  standard  among  “rubber”  roofings. 
Famous  for  its  durability.  Made  of  high- 
grade  waterproofing  materials,  it  defies 
wind  and  weather  and  insures  dry,  comfort¬ 
able  buildings  under  all  weather  conditions. 
Nails  and  cement  with  each  roll. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing —  A 
high-grade  roll  roofing,  surfaced  with  genuine 
crushed  slate  in  two  natural  shades,  red  or 
green.  Needs  no  painting.  Handsome 
enough  for  a  home,  economical  enough  for 
a  barn  or  garage.  Combines  real  protec¬ 
tion  against  fire  with  beauty.  Nails  and 
cement  with  each  roll. 


Everlastic  Multi-Shingles  ( 4-in-one )  — 
Made  of  high-grade  felt  thoroughly  water¬ 
proofed  and  surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in 
beautiful  natural  slate  colors,  either  red  or 
green.  Laid  in  strips  of  four  shingles  in  one 
at  far  less  cost  in  labor  and  time  than  for 
wooden  shingles.  Gives  you  a  roof  of 
artistic  beauty  worthy  of  the  finest  build¬ 
ings,  and  one  that  resists  fire  and  weather. 
Needs  no  painting. 


Everlastic  Ty like  Shingles  —  Made  of  the 
same  durable  slate-surfaced  red  or  greenl 
material  as  Everlastic  Multi-Shingles  but  cut 
into  individual  shingles,  8  x  123i  inches. 
Laid  like  wooden  shingles  but  cost  less  per 
year  of  service.  Need  no  painting. 


The 


New  York 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

New  Orleans 

Kansas  City 

Salt  Lake  City 

Atlanta 

Baugor 

Lebanon 

Columbus 

Bethlehem 


Company 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Dallas 

Nashville 

Peoria 

Milwaukee 

Johnstown 

Toledo 

La  t  robe 

Buffalo 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY  Limited: 
Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 

Vancouver  St.  John.  N.  B. 

Halifax.  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 


New  Way - 

to  Haul  on  the  Farm 

When  you  buy  a  truck  for  your 
farm,  have  it  equipped  to  handle  every 
hauling  job.  With  this  convertible  body 
your  truck  will  meet  every  hauling  con¬ 
dition  as  perfectly  and  efficiently  as  a 
body  specially  made  for  the  purpose. 

R/FPYWAY  PARMER’S 
L-ttfalM  TTfM  SPECIAL  BODY 


“ The  Body  for  Everything” 

Provides  a  stock  body  that  will  handle 
four  grown  cattle,  a  grain-tight  box,  a  basket  or 
crate  Dody,  a  rack  for  sacks,  or  a  wide,  roomy 
hay  rack.  You  can  haul  one  load  to  town  and  an¬ 
other  kind  back,  and  in  every  case  the  body  fits. 

Write  for  particulars  —  Tell  us 
make  and  size  of  truck  and  your 
dealer's  name.  No  obligation. 

The  Highland  Body  Manufacturing  Co. 
823  Elmwood  Ave.  6  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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e  thrill  you  get 
as  the  hand  goes  hy! 

-  Or  hearing  the  greatest 
hands  on  the  Victrola 

How  often  do  you  get  the  chance  to  hear  the 
mighty  brass  band  of  Sousa  as  it  goes  swinging 
past?  Once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  perhaps.  But 
on  the  Victrola  you  can  hear  it  any  day — with 
the  same  brave  inspiration  as  if  the  big  band  was 
actually  marching  by. 

Not  only  Sousa’s  Band,  but  Pryor’s  also.  And 
Conway’s  and  Vessella’s  and  the  United  States 
Marine  Band,  the  Black  Diamonds  Band  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Band  of  H.  M.  Coldstream  Guards,  Garde 
Republicaine  Band  of  France,  Banda  de  Alabarderos 
of  Madrid — all  the  best  band  music  of  the  world. 

These  famous  organizations  make  Victor 
Records  because  their  leaders  consider  them  the 
best  records  in  the  world. 

Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  from  $12  to  $950. 
There  are  Victor  dealers  everywhere  and  they  will  gladly  play  for 
you  any  band  music  you  wish  to  hear.  Write  to  us  for  catalogs 
and  name  of  nearest  Victor  dealer. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Important  Notice.  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  scientifically  coordi* 
nated  and  synchronized  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  their  use,  one  with  the  other, 
is  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect  reproduction. 


1:  ••/HV. 


Send  NO  Money  ! 


Simply  Bend  your  size  and 

these  wonderful  Army  Work 
Shoos  will  come  to  your  home 
at  once  Built  solid  full  of 
wear  Genuine  oak  leather 
soles.  Note  the  splendid 
extra  quality  leather  I 
Enjby  tneir  blessed  com¬ 
fort !  The  risk  is  ours— 
these  must  delight  you  or 
no  sale  Pay  only  $3  69 
on  arrival  for  this 
splendid  bargain,  t 

Guarantee : 

A  new  pair  free  if  be¬ 
cause  of  defective 
materials  or  work¬ 
manship  these  fail 
to  give  7  months 
wear. 


Or  Arrival 
POSTAGE  FREE 

Army  Work  Shoe 

Save  profits.  Buy  direct 
from  Factory  Headquarters! 

BMtonMaTiOrder'i House,  Dept.  V-2*2  Boston, Mass. 

Send  shoes  on  approval.  M>  Money  back  if  I  want  it.  I  risk  nothin*. 

Size . 


oHount  (jika 

cider  5 


Name  . . 
Address 


Color 


Thousands  arc 
making  Big  Money  with 
M-G  Cider  Presses.  Quick, 
clean  profits  with  little 
'  labor  and  expense.  Demand 
for  cider  is  far  greater  than 
ever.  Now  is  tho  time  to  in- 
stall  the  reliable 

Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press 

Stan  d  ard  for  4  2y  oars.  Larg¬ 
est  juice  yield.  Easy 
to  operate.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Sizes  from  10  to 
460  bbls.  daily.  Complete  outfits 
ready  to  ship.Big  Frce  Cider  Mill 
Catalog  gives  full  details  with 
lowest  factory  prices.  Write 
today. 

HYDRAUUC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.  „ 

137  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mount  Gilead, 

Also  Juice  Evaporators,  Pasteurizers , 

Vinegar  Generators,  Etc. 

Presses  in  stock  at  Suffern.  N.  Y. .  Warehouse 


NEIGHBORS  CLUB 
TOGETHER- 
00  YOUR 
OWN 

THRESHING 


A  SMALL 
PRICE 
FOR  BIG 
RESULTS 
Quick  end 
Sure  in  Action 


LIGHT-  STRONG  -  BIG  CAPACITY 


w  There  won’t  be  any  chaff  mixed  with  yotir  gTain  if  you  use  this  machine.  Your  money  in-s 

vested  in  this  machine  pays  bis:  and  sure  returns,  year  after  year.  Being  light  m  weight,  it 
is  easily  hauled,  even  in  hilly  country.  Why  pay  a  big  price  for  a  heavy  machine  when  you 
can  get  a  light  machine  of  the  same  capacity  at  less  cost  in  the  Gray  Line. 

These  machines  handle  oats,  wheat,  rye.  barley,  buckwheat,  beans,  peas  and  grass  seed 
and  you  can  depend  on  good  work. 


^  Threshers,  Horse 
Powers,  Saw  Machines 
and  Gasoline  Engines 


In  the  75  years  we've  been  malting  Threshers,  all  our  machines 
have  been  long  lived.  The  cost  of  running  Grays  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  other  makes.  Made  in  many  sizes  for  tliresh- 
ermen  or  for  farmers’  own  use  Write  for  our  free  Catalog 
and  read  what  other  farmers  say  about  them. 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  Inc.,  pox  M  Poultncy,  Vt. 


Farm  Organization 


A  Co-operative  Lime  Company 

The  For  m  ltiirenu  Xeirs  of  Sussex  Co., 
N.  .T..  tells  of  n  Co-operative  Limestone 
Company,  organized  by  farmers  near 
Branehville.  All  these  farmers  realized 
the  need  of  lime  on  their  soils,  though 
there  are  great  ledges  of  limestone  all 
about  them.  What  was  the  need  of  buy¬ 
ing  ground  limestone  at  a  high  price, 
when  they  could  “do  it.  themselves"?  So 
they  arranged  with  the  county  agent  to 
go  up  into  Orange  Co..  N.  Y..  and  see 
how  the  work  is  done  there.  The  agent 
went  and  came  back  to  suggest  that  the 
farmers  go  and  see  for  themselves.  About 
10  farmers  took  this  trip  and  looked  over 
two  limestone  crushing  outfits.  They  de¬ 
cided  to  organize.  The  State  chemist  an¬ 
alyzed  samples  of  limestone  for  them,  and 
they  finally  decided  to  locate  on  the  farm 
of  Isaiah  Hornbeok.  The  ledge  on  his 
farm  is  of  good  quality,  centrally  located 
and  easy  to  work.  Then  they  formed  the 
Farmers’  Co-operative  Limestone  Com¬ 
pany.  Tt  has  a  capital  of  $10,000  with 
half  of  it  paid  in.  The  stock  is  held  hy 
farmers  only — no  one  being  permitted  to 
hold  more  than  two  shares,  the  par  value 
being  $.10.  A  lease  for  40  years  on  the 
limestone  ledge  has  been  obtained  and 
Mr.  Tlornheek  is  to  receive  7 44  cents  for 
each  ton  of  lime  that  is  crushed.  An  out¬ 
fit  capable  <if  crushing  three  tons  an  hour 
will  lie  installed  at  once,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  expects  to  lie  able  to  sell  their  pro¬ 
duct  at  about  $3  per  ton.  This  is  a  good 
instance  of  getting  together  to  do  it  them¬ 
selves. 


Co-operative  Potato  Seed  Growing 

Some  weeks  ago  we  told  how  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Long  Island  potato  growers  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
pure  seed.  This  company  finally  bought,  a 
farm  in  Maine,  and  they  have  planted  a 
large  crop  for  the  benefit  of  Long  Island 
growers.  The  object  of  this  organized 
business  is  to  obtain  seed  true  to  name 
and  free  from  disease.  <  >f  late  years  the 
mosaic  leaf  and  leaf-roll  disease  have 
given  great  trouble  to  potato  men.  It 
was  not  just  known  how  these  diseases 
were  spread  until  the  scientific  urn  proved 
that  they  are  spread  through  contact  with 
roots  in  the  soil,  by  inoculation,  and  also 
by  insects.  When  a  potato  crop  is  kept 
well  cultivated,  roots  and  leaves  are 
broken,  thus  spreading  the  disease  if  there 
are  any  sick  plants  in  the  field.  Then  the 
insects,  particularly  the  flea  beetles  and 
plant  lice,  which  pass  from  plant  to  plant, 
will  also  spread  the  trouble.  A  potato 
plant,  sick  with  the  mosaic  disease,  is 
like  a  person  with  smallpox  or  measles 
in  school  or  church  or  where  there  is  a 
crowd.  So  long  as  he  is  permitted  to 
stay  there  lie  is  a  menace  to  all.  Acting 
on  that  theory,  this  Long  Island  farmers’ 
organization,  has  hired  an  inspector  to 
live  in  the  potato  seed  field.  His  job  is 
to  pull  out  and  burn  every  sick  plant  or 
every  feeble  plant  of  any  sort.  They  will 
all  come  out  as  fast  as  they  are  discov¬ 
ered  as  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  clean 
seed.  This  is  only  one  outcome  of  the 
|  wonderful  set  of  organizations  which  the 
|  Long  Island  farmers  are  developing. 


A  Trip  to  Cornell  and  Geneva  Experi¬ 
mental  Farms 

About  July  first,  when  the  writer  re¬ 
ceived  notice  from  Farm  Bureau  Manager 
F.  E.  Rogers  of  Wayne  County  of  a  trip 
planned  for  Farm  Bureau  managers  and 
members  of  executive  committees  of  the 
Bureaus  to  visit  Cornell  and  Geneva  and 
inspect  the  work  being  done  at  the  ex¬ 
perimental  farnrs  on  July  10  and  11.  it 
seemed  like  a  rather  busy  season  for  any 
considerable  number  of  farmers  to  leave 
their  homes  for  two  days.  However, 
when  the  time  came,  the  trip  was  made, 
and  on  the  way  hack  all  voted  that  the 
time  had  been  well  spent.  The  general 
response  from  all  over  the  State  was 
evident,  when  it  was  announced  that  at 
least  43  of  the  55  Bureaus  in  the  State 
were  represented. 

The  men  were  called  to  order  by  Prof. 
II.  E.  Babcock  in  the  Poultry  Building, 
and  after  a  few  announcements  as  to 
Bureau  work.  Prof.  Rice  was  introduced. 
Mr.  Rice  spoke  of  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  carried  on  with  poultry;  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  these  was  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  artificial  light  in  Winter,  which 
had  largely  increased  Winter  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  He  also  advocated  more  care  in 
the  selection  and  mating  of  birds  for  the 
breeding  flock.  On  leaving  the  Poultry 
Building  the  company,  consisting  of  to¬ 
wards  200  men,  were  divided  into  groups 
of  about  30  for  convenience  of  going  over 
the  farms,  each  company  having  a  guide 
who  explained  the  different  experiments 
being  carried  on.  It  may  not  he  generally 
known  that  the  work  being  done  at  Cor¬ 
nell  is  principally  with  hay  and  grain 
crops,  while  Geneva  specializes  with 
fruits  and  dairy  work. 

The  grain  tests  were  especially  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  writer.  Several  hundred 
different  varieties  of  each  grain  have  been 
collected  from  all  oyer  the  State,  and 
these  are  tried  out  side  by  side,  and  the 
best  selected  each  year  for  planting  the 
next,  the  idea  being  in  time  to  pass  the 
resulting  selections  to  farmers,  who  will 
take  pains  in  keeping  the  varieties  pure. 
The  fertilizer  and  manure  tests  on  hay 
were  very  instructive,  showing  that  be¬ 


yond  a  certain  amount  of  manure  applied 
further  gains  were  not  received.  Some 
plots  treated  with  commercial  fertilizer 
•lid  about  as  well  as  the  manured  section. 
The  fertilizer  test  on  a  block  of  apple 
trees  showed  very  plainly  that  young 
trees  grew  better  with  cultivation  than 
those  in  sod  with  very  liberal  applica¬ 
tions  of  fertilizer.  In  the  older  orchard 
pruning  experiments  are  being  carried  on 
and  the  trees  having  received  the  least 
pruning  while  young  seem  to  have  grown 
better  and  are  showing  more  fruit,  this 
season.  Experiments  showing  a  greater 
loss  of  fertility  on  land  left  entirely  bare 
than  the  same  land  cropped  were  very 
noticeable. 

A  very  busy  day  was  spent  going  over 
(he  farms,  and  toward  night  some  of  us 
became  a  little  footsore,  and  we  then 
realized  that  our  guides  had  been  changed 
several  times,  giving  them  a  little  advan¬ 
tage'.  However,  we  were  ready  to  forgive 
this  after  we  had  been  in  the  Home 
Economics  Cafeteria  for  a  little  while, 
and  were  _  sampling  the  excellent  menu 
there  obtainable.  The  evening  was  spent 
in  the  Home  Economics  Assembly  Hall, 
and  after  some  Farm  Bureau  matters  of 
interest  were  discussed  the  time  was 
spent  in  singing  and  story-telling.  The 
night  was  spent  in  Ithaca,  and  all  went 
to  Geneva  in  the  morning,  arriving  there 
at  10  o’clock.  Here  we  were  gathered  in 
“Jordan.  Hall."  and  Dr.  Jordan  welcomed 
us  in  his  usual  cordial  manner.  In  his 
remarks  Dr.  Jordan  spoke  of  one  condi¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  their  work  which 
1  believe  should  be  altered  and  which  is 
of  real  importance  as  regards  the  work 
of  these  institutions.  At  present  the 
finances  are  administered  in  a  manner 
which  does  not  allow  any  change  of 
salaries  to  meet  outside  competition  from 
other  institutions  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  management  is  required  to  make  an 
estimate  in  the  shape  of  a  budget  a  year 
ahead,  and  is  held  strictly  to  this  esti¬ 
mate.  A*  a  result  Cornell  has  lost  three 
men  and  Geneva  five  the  past  year.  Some 
way  should  he  found  which  will  allow 
the  management  of  these  institutions  to 
use  their  judgment  in  the  paying  of 
salaries  necessary  to  keep  their  force  to¬ 
gether. 

Dr.  Van  Slvke  spoke  of  the  fertilizer 
supervision  and  analysis  carried  on  by 
his  department.  One  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  has  been  the  reducing  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  brands  of  commercial  fertilizer 
from  some  2,000  to  20  or  30.  Prof. 
Mu  no  sj  ii  ike  of  the  seed  inspection  car¬ 
ried  on.  and  the  buying  of  farm  seeds  as 
near  home  as  possible. 

Prof.  Parrott  spoke  of  the  experiments 
in  spraying.  Later  we  visited  these  ex¬ 
periments  in  their  Rome  Beauty  orchard. 
One  especially  noticeable  was  the  better 
control  of  apple  scab,  where  the  delayed 
dormant  spray  was  put  on  April  27  in¬ 
stead  of  April  1.  the  usual  time  for  dor¬ 
mant  spraying. 

Dr.  Breed  gave  a  summary  of  their 
work  in  using  milking  machines.  Their 
department  has  had  charge  of  the  inspec¬ 
tion  nf  the  Geneva  milk  supply,  which 
is .  furnished  by  about  70  farmers.  Of 
this  number  33  per  cent  use  machines. 
Tie  stated  that  of  the  milk  samples  con¬ 
taining  a  large  amount  of  bacteria  00 
per  cent  cafhe  from  the  farms  where 
machines  were  used.  Ilis  reason  for  this 
condition  was  lack  of  care  in  cleaning 
the  machines.  Dr.  Breed  estimated  that 
about  5.0(10  milking  machines  were  in  use 
in  the  State. 

Prof.  Stewart  spoke  of  potato  work, 
which  seemed  to  show  that  potatoes  could 
be  planted  in  the  row  much  closer  than  is 
usually  practiced  and  still  get  an  increase 
of  marketable  tubers.  Dr.  Smith  ex¬ 
hibited  samples  of  the  glass  tubes  and 
bottles  used  in  milk  and  cream  testing 
and  recommended  the  discarding  of  some 
styles.  All  such  test  ware  used  in  the 
State  ha.s  to  be  inspected  by  and  certified 
to  by  ihe  Geneva  Station,  some  45,000 
pieces  being  passed  upon  last  year.  Dr. 
Jordan  also  spoke  of  some  comparative 
tests  with  clover  and  Timothy,  which 
seemed  contrary  to  the  accepted  theory 
to  prove  that  Timothy  left  the  soil  as 
good  condition  as  clover. 

L.  .T.  SWEEZEY. 

Committeeman.  Wayne  Comity  Farm 
Bu rea*u  -Association. 


Increased  Grape  Juice  Production 

Mr.  Paul  Thayer  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  been  investigating  the 
grape  juice  proposition.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  with  the  coming  of  prohibition 
there  will  lie  a  large  increase  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  fruit  juice.  Some  of  the  owners 
of  wine  producing  vineyards  have  taken 
a  gloomy  view  of  the  situation,  since  they 
say  their  grapes  are  not  suited  to  grape 
juice  production.  Mr.  Thayer  points  out 
that  practieallj  all  grape  juice  offered  for 
sale  is  made  from  Concord  grapes,  while 
some  uf  rite  other  varieties  produce  a  su¬ 
perior  juice  wheu  high  quality  is  demand¬ 
ed.  His  tests  also  show  that  the  com¬ 
bination  of  different  juices  affords  a  limit¬ 
less  opportunity  for  the  production  of 
different  color  and  flavor  of  juice.  It  has 
been  found  possible  to  mix  the  juice  of  a 
highly  flavored  variety  with  that  of  the 
juice  of  a  poor  quality  grape  and  still 
produce  a  high-class  product.  In  this 
manner  many  of  the  unattractive  grapes 
may  be  made  into  a  marketable  product. 
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Dear  Sir:  —  My 
home  is  particularly 
hard  to  heat,  the 
ceilings  being  10',  9" 
high  and  many  win¬ 
dows  and  doors.  VVe 
heated  11  rooms  very 
comfortably;  well 
pleased  with  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  Andes 
One  Pipe.— J.  Glen 
£s  P,J  E«,,  Caledonia, 
N.  Y„  March  27th. 


Gentlemen:-  Your 
Andes  One  Pipe  Fur¬ 
naces  have  certainly 
done  the  trick.  I 
used  six  of  them  this 
winter  and  our  ten¬ 
ants  are  more  than 
pleased.  Several 
neighbors  using  hot 
water  heat  had  freeze- 
ups  costing  over  $300. 
VVe  did  not  spend  a 
nickel  for  repairs  of 
any  kind. — S.  Weiss, 
Reading,  Pa.,  March. 

1.  1918.  jo. 


/  won  V  sell  it  until  I  can 
Guarantee  it?— said  Andes 


SOMETIMES  when  you  have  to  buy  an  extra  ton  of  coal  or  haul  an  extra  load 
of  wood,  what  a  needless  waste  of  good  time  and  money  it  is  to  burn  it  up  in 
heating  stoves  that  never  give  you  back  more  than  half  the  heat  you  pay  for.  How 
many  times  you  have  said  to  yourself,  “I  wish  I  could  find  a  really  efficient  heating 
system  that  would  cut  down  my  fuel  bills  and  also  keep  the  house  warm  and 
comfortable.” 

Well,  you  can  find  just  that  kind  of  heating  system.  Seems  like  a  pretty  broad 
statement  to  make,  and  we  wouldn’t  dare  make  it  if  we  didn’t  have  proof  positive 
that  it  is  true.  We  know,  because  this  system,  the  Andes  System,  is  already  saving 
fuel  money  and  giving  perfect  heat  comfort  in  thousands  of  homes.  What  it  has  done 
for  them  it  can  also  do  for  you. 


ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 


4 Better  Heating  Jbr  Less  Money 

The  Andes  One  Pipe  Furnace  is  manufactured  by  an  old,  established  company 
with  a  reputation  for  products  that  make  good  every  claim.  This  product  was  not 
put  on  sale  until  we  knew  it  would  do  what  we  claimed  for  it.  We  waited  until  we 
had  more  than  ample  proof. 

And  that  is  why  we  guarantee  the  Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnace  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction.  If  any  Andes  owner  is  not  perfectly  satisfied  after  a  fair  trial 
of  the  furnace,  we’ll  take  it  out  and  the  full  purchase  price  will  be  refunded.  Isn’t 
that  talking  right  down  to  business? 

Putting  in  or  taking  out  an  Andes  One  Pipe  is  a  simple  job.  One  man  and  a 
helper  can  complete  it  in  a  day.  There  is  no  expense,  when  installing,  of  tearing 
open  your  walls  and  floors  to  put  in  heat  pipes.  This  means  a  big  saving,  both  of 
money  and  confusion,  right  at  the  start. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Andes  has  published  a  free  book  telling  the  whole  story  of  the  Andes  System  One  Pipe 
Furnace.  If  you  want  to  know  how  the  Andes  can  save  fuel  money  for  you;  if  you  want  to 
know  how  the  Andes  “works”;  if  you  want  to  bring  into  your  home,  healthful,  cheerful 
warmth-all-over,  tear  out  this  coupon  N-O-W,  before  you  forget  it  and  send  for  the 
Andes  Book,  “Better  Heating  for  Less  Money.”  Do  it  today.  J 


One  of  the  other 
five  houses  in 
which  Mr.  Weiss 
(see  above)  uses 
Andes  One  Pipe 
Furnaces.  He| 
says:  “I  used  ani 
old  style  furnacei 
in  a  house  andl 
just  beside  it.  an 
Andes.  The 
people  condemned 
the  old  style  fur¬ 
nace.”  J 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK  | 


DOMESTIC.— July  24  the  forest  fires 
in  western  Montana  and  northern  Idaho 
were  reported  to  be  under  control,  as  a 
result  of  heavy  rains.  In  that  district 
there  have  been  612  fires  since  June  10, 
and  about  2,500  men  are  employed  in 
fire  fighting.  Forest  fires  in  northern 
Michigan  assumed  serious  proportions  in 
Antrim  and  Kalkaska  counties. 

The  War  Department  has  sold  to  fine 
United  States  Equalization  Board  37,- 
000.000  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  made  July  2;> 
by  George  Zabriskie,  president  of  the 
board.  As  there  is  an  abundance  of  raw 
sugar  the  retail  price*  should  not  exceed 
11  cents  a  pound.  Refineries  now  are 
working  day  and  night,  Mr.  Zabriskie 
said,  and  their  combined  output  of  41,- 
175,000  pounds  a  day  is  being  put  into 
domestic  channels  of  trade.  No  sugar 
has  been  shipped  abroad  in  two  weeks 
and  exportation  will  not  be  resumed  until 
all  American  n.eeds  are  met.  Mr.  Zabris¬ 
kie  explained  that  dealers  are  still  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Food.  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  if  they  profiteer  in  sugar 
they  may  suffer  the  revocation  of  their 
licenses.  The  control  will  continue  until 
the  peace  treaty  is  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

Eleven  boys,  all  members  of  the  Spring- 
field  Boys’  Club,  were  drowned  July  25 
in  Big  Pond,  East  Otis,  Mass.,  when  a 
flat  boat  and  several  canoes  in  which  they 
were  being  towed  were  tipped  over  by 
high  waves. 

While  emulating  Benjamin  Franklin 
by  flying  a  kite  during  a  thunderstorm 
July  26,  Andrew  Loyak,  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
was  killed  when  a  bolt  of  lightning  fol¬ 
lowed  the  wet  kite  string  from  the  skies. 
Boyak  was  struck  in  the  back  of  the  head. 
Death  was  instantaneous. 

The  Connecticut  Retail  Liquor  Dealers’ 
Association  at  a  meeting  at  New  Haven 
July  27  decided  that  no  more  beer  or 
liquor  with  an  alcoholic  content  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  or  over  would  be 
sold  in  that  State,  at  least  while  the  war¬ 
time  prohibition  law  is  operative. 

Fire  caused  by  a  bolt  of  lightning  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  escaping  ammonia 
fumes  destroyed  the  local  plant  of  Swift 
&  Co.,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  July  27.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $100,000. 

Race  riots  started  at  a  bathing  beach 
in  Chicago  July  27,  continuing  for  four 
days.  July  31  it  was  said  that  32  per¬ 
sons  had  been  killed  and  hundreds  in¬ 
jured.  The  rioting,  which  was  marked 
by  extreme  savagery,  on  the  part  of  both 
white  and  colored,  was  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  a  street-car  strike. 

Five  airplanes,  including  three  . of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  one  of  which 
was  the  Martin  bomber  which  was  to 
make  a  one-stop  flight  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  were  wrecked  July  28  at 
Hazlehurst  Field,  Mineola,  by  a  cyclone 
and  thunderstorm. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  British 
House  of  Commons  July  28  unanimously 
passed  the  second  reading  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  bill  introduced  with  the  purpose  < >f 
aiding  the  Sudan  to  raise  a  loan  of 
$30,000,000  for  irrigation,  railway  con¬ 
struction  and  the  development  of  300,000 
acres  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the 
White  and  Blue  Nile  rivers.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  bill,  which  is  meeting  with 
strong  approval  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  is  to  promote  cotton  cultivation  in 
the  Sudan  and  thus  render  Lancashire 
less  dependent  on  the  United  States  for 
cotton. 

Serious  damage  to  the  corn  crop,  the 
result  of  excessive  heat  and  drying  winds, 
is  reported  from  Indiana.  Illinois  and 
Kentucky. 

WASHINGTON. — The  Special  House 
War  Investigating  Committee  which  July 
24  heard  read  War  Department  records 
showing  that  three  commissioned  and  five 
non-com  missioned  officers  had  been  court- 
martialed  because  of  brutalities  in  hand¬ 
ling  American  prisoners  at  camps  in  and 
near  Paris  are  considering  the  advisability 
of  calling  additional  witnesses.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  if  more  witnesses  are  called 
they  will  include  a  number  of  army  offi¬ 
cers  of  high  rank.  The  records  submitted 
to  the  committee  by  Gen.  March,  Chief 
of  Staff,  gave  the  first  official  confirmation 
to  reports  of  cruel  treatment  by  their  own 
officers  of  American  soldiers  in  France 
which  have  created  an  indignant  stir  in 
Congressional  circles. 

July  2S  the  House  approved  the  repeal 
of  the'  section  of  the  revenue  act  passed  at 
the  last  session  placing  a  tax  of  10  per 
cent  on  virtually  everything  sold  at  soda 
fountains.  A  short  time  later  it  voted  to 
reduce  the  tax  of  fruit  juices  to  two  cents 
a  gallon.  Action  was  taken  after  both 
Houses  of  Congress  had  been  flooded  with 
petitions  urging  the  repeal.  Fully  half  of 
the  petitions  received  by  Congress  in  the 
last  two  months  have  been  on  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

July  20.  by  a  vote  of  266  to  4.  the 
House  ordered  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
to  place  on  sale  “forthwith”  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  this  country  exclusively  the  War 
Department’s  huge  surplus  of  food,  total¬ 
ling  about  $124,000,000  worth  of  canned 
meats  and  vegetables.  The  action  was 
taken  by  a  House  resolution,  reported 
out  after  an  investigation  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  War  Department  Expendi¬ 
tures,  and  now  goes  direct  to  Secretary 
Baker,  as  it  does  not  require  Senate  ap¬ 
proval.  Just  before  the  final  vote  was 
taken  the  House  adopted  an  amendment 
of  Representative  Kelley  (Pa.),  Inde¬ 
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pendent,  providing  that  the  Government’s 
parcel  post  system  shall  be  used  in  the 
distribution  of  the  food.  Mr.  Kelley  re¬ 
cently  proposed  that  the  prices  of  food 
be  posted  in  all  postoffices,  and  that 
orders  for  delivery  by  parcel  post  from 
the  warehouses  where  the  supplies  are 
now  stored  be  taken  by  postmasters  or 
postal  employees.  The  Kelley  amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  152  to 
130. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  York  Potato  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Fulton.  N.  Y..  Aug.  0. 

State  Federation  of  Wool  Growers, 
field  day.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y..  Aug.  13. 

Exposition.  Erie.  Pa..  Aug.  18-23. 

,  Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Horticulturists,  Detroit,  Mich., 
Aug.  10-21. 

Annual  farmers’  picnic  of  Cayuga 
County,  Hamilton’s  Grove,  Weedsport, 
N.  Y..  Aug.  21. 

Annual  field  day,  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel 
Farm,  Aug.  22. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  O..  Aug. 
25-20. 

Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  annual 
convention.  Detroit.  Mich..  Sept.  0-13. 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Burgettstown,  Pa., 
Sept.  30-()ct.  1-12. 

National  Grange,  annual  meeting, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Nov.  12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  State 
Armory.  Hartford.  Conn.,  Friday,  Nov. 
14.  to  Tuesday,  Nov.  18. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix, 
Dec.  3-S. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
Dec.  1-3. 

I  National  Farmers’  Exposition  and 
'Ohio  Apple  Show,  Terminal  Auditorium, 
Toledo,  O.,  Dec.  4-12. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

State  Siieef  Association  Field  Day. 
— The  Otsego  County  Sheep  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Cooperstown  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  entertain  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  County  Sheep  Growers  at 
Glimmerglen  Farms  August  13.  Coop¬ 
erstown  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the 
State,  and  one  of  the  finest  programs  will 


be  given.  Otsego  is  the  leading  purebred 
sheep  county  in  the  State.  The  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  county  association  will  sell  at 
public  auction  about  300  head  of  purebred 
sheep  of  different  breeds,/'  with  E.  A. 
Stanford  as  manager  of  consignments. 

Borden  Plants  Burned. — The  Bor¬ 
den  plant,  a  30x100-ft.  building  at  Peru- 
ville,  was  burned  July  24,  cause  unknown. 
The  Borden  plant  at  Theresa  was  burned 
at  the  same  time.  Since  the  fire  Peruville 
farmers  draw  their  milk  to  Locke,  and 
the  ice  supply  is  being  shipped  to  other 
stations. 

August  Milk  Price. — August  milk 
testing  3  per  cent  will  bring  $3.11  per  100 
lbs.,  or  12c  more  than  the  July  price.  It 
was  based  on  calculations  that  included 
the  fact  that  the  average  July  price  of 
butter  was  $.5108  per  lb.,  and  of  cheese 
was  $.3131.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
butter  is  retailing  in  most  Central  New 
York  stores  at  61  to  70c,  and  cheese  at 
40c  per  lb.  The  pastures  are  now  very 
short  -and  grasshoppers  are  destroying 
them  more  and  more  rapidly,  being  more 
abundant  than  in  many  years. 

Farmers  to  Express  Themselves. — 
One  country  paper  correspondent  suggests 
the  slogan  “lie  Keeps  Us  Out  of  Bed”  to 
replace  the  previous  well-known  one  of 
“He  Kept  Us  Out  of  War.”  Others  are 
not  so  good  natured.  The  dairyman  must 
now  get  his  cows  from  the  pasture  at  an 
hour  considerably  before  daylight  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  their  milk  to  the  station  in 
time.  It  is  coming  to  the  point  where 
the  farmer  must  shut  his  cows  in  the  sta¬ 
ble  or  barnyard  at  night  in  order  to  have 
them  on  hand  at  the  proper  milking  time, 
with  consequent  shrinkage  of  production. 
The  night  time  is  the  cow’s  natural  feed¬ 
ing  time  now,  as  they  will  not  eat  during 
the  heat  and  the  torment  of  flies  by  day. 
A  movement  is  quietly  under  way  whereby 
possibly  farmers  will  take  action  in  their 
own  behalf  since  their  interests  have  heen 
wholly  disregarded  by  those  in  authority. 
And  really  there  is  no  limit  to  the  power 
the  farmers  have  in  their  own  hands,  as 
the  source  of  the  country’s  food,  when 
they  are  roused  enough  to  use  it.  The 
injustice  of  timing  their  hours  of  work  to 
suit  the  pleasures  of  consumers  promises 
to  stir  up  a  bigger  dust  of  conflict  than 
any  other  item  of  similar  importance  has 
in  history. 

Epidemic  op  Escapes. — Five  convicts 
escaped  from  various  road  Camps  of  the 


State  within  48  hours  last  week.  All  but 
one  of  these  and  former  escaped  men  have 
been  recaptured  by  our  efficient  police  net. 
The  conditions  of  road  work  are  such  that, 
many  convicts,  though  preferring  the  out- 
of-doors  work,  refuse  the  opportunity  to 
go,  as  they  fear  yielding  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  escape,  with  subsequent  recapture 
and  lengthened  term.  Only  short-term 
prisoners  are  let  out. 

Dairymen’s  Picnic.— The  big  South 
Otselic  dairymen’s  picnic  will  be  resumed 
this  year,  after  suspending  for  several 
years.  This  day  of  visiting  and  recreation, 
attended  by  farmers  of  several  counties, 
will,  be  held  at  that  place  August  8,  with 
an  interesting  program,  including  speak¬ 
ing,  music  by  three  bands,  and  field 
sports.  A  similar  picnic  meeting  of  the 
Cayuga  County  Breeders’  Association 
will  be  attended  by  hundreds  of  the  milk 
consumers  of  Auburn  July  31.  The  breed¬ 
ers  are  carrying  on  an  educational  cam¬ 
paign  and  are  making  plans  for  the  big¬ 
gest  affair  in  the  history  of  their  organi¬ 
zation.  Grange  teams  will  carry  on  ath¬ 
letic  contests.  and  city  people  will  be  given 
a  closer  insight,  into  the  work  of  milk 
production. 

State  Fair  Plans. — The  fair  commis¬ 
sion  announces  that  the  opening  day  of 
the  State  Fair  will  be  the  biggest  one  in 
the  history  of  the  great  exhibition.  The 
railroads  will  return  exhibits  free  of 
charge,  such  as  live  stock  and  racing  ani¬ 
mals.  The  commission  is  trying  to  expe¬ 
dite  the  shipment  of  exhibition  stock  from 
the  West,  that  it  may  arrive  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  fair.  It  is  probable  that  the 
railroads  will  also  return  to  the  custom  of 
offering  special  rates  to  passengers  from 
leading  points  of  the  State.  There  have 
been  no  motor  races  since  the  accident 
of  1911.  when  11  persons  were  killed. 
But  Saturday  of  the  fair  this  year  will 
see  a  motor  racing  program.  There  will 
be  five  aerial  circuses  daily.  The  farm 
boys’  camp  has  been  abandoned  for  this 
year.  The  county  exhibits  promise  to  ex¬ 
cel  previous  displays. 

Potato  Growers  Meet. — The  New 
York  State  Potato  Growers’  Association 
will  meet  August  9  at  Little  Utica,  Onon¬ 
daga  County.  At  that  time  the  Onondaga 
County  Association  stages  its  midsummer 
meeting.  Discussions  of  the  crop  situa¬ 
tion.  particularly  of  diseases  prevalen  l 
throughout  the  State,  will  feature  both 
programs.  M.  G.  F. 


There’s  a  Welcome  for  You 
at  the  Delco-Light  Exhibit 

Be  sure  to  visit  the  Delco-Light  dis¬ 
play  at  your  State  and  County  Fair. 

You  will  find  a  cordial  welcome  there — and  you 
will  find  also  a  wonderfully  interesting  demon¬ 
stration  of  what  Delco-Light  is  doing  for  75,000 
farm  homes. 

You  will  find  how  it  is  paying  for  itself  in  time 
and  labor  saved. 


You  will  be  shown  the  advantages  and  conveniences  of 
the  Air-Cooled  Motor — the  simplicity  of  the  Delco-Light 
mixing  valve  that  enables  you  to  use  kerosene  exclusively 
for  fuel — the  effectiveness  of  the  Delco-Light  Oiling 
System  with  just  one  place  to  oil — the  special  Delco- 
Light  batteries  with  their  thick,  long-lived  plates  and  all 
the  other  features  that  have  combined  to  place  Delco- 
Light  in  its  position  of  leadership  in  the  farm  lighting 
field — 


And  then  you  will  appreciate  the  enthusiastic  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  75,000  Delco-Light  owners. 


In  the  meantime  write  for  the  Delco-Light  Book 


THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  O. 

Distributors  : 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc..  52  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Suburban  Electric  Development  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  complete  electric  light  mid  goner  giant  for 
farms  and  country  homes,  self -cranking — air 
cooled — ball  bearings — no  belts — only  one 
glace  to  oil — thick  plates — long-lived  battery. 


Rochester  Domestic  Electric  Company,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  J.  J.  Pocock,  824  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RUNE  ON  KEROSENE 


DELCO-LIGHT 
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A  Superior  Kind  of  Rye 

A  recent  article  on  page  900  entitled 
"Selling  the  Tenant’s  Share  of  Itye’' 
caught  my  attention,  particularly  the  sen¬ 
tence  in  your  answer,  “If  the  rye  is  good 
it  may  yield  18  bu.  to  the  acre,  although 
that  would  be  above  the  average.’’  1 
wonder  if  you  have  ever  heard  of  and  in¬ 
vestigated  the  unusual  variety  of  rye 
which  has  in  the  past  few  years  been  dis¬ 
tributed  over  Michigan  through  the  offices 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  the 
Rosen  rye?  As  an  example  of  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of 
our  experience  with  it. 

Previous  to  1910  we  had  been  raising 
rye  as  a  grain  crop  to  a  moderate  extent, 
averaging  16  or  18  bu.  per  acre :  in  fact, 
raised  IT y2  bu.  per  acre  in  1915  on  20 
acres.  That  Fall  we  obtained  10  bu.  of 
certified  seed,  and  in  1916  thrashed  196 
bu.  from  eight  acres.  .  The  Fall  of  1916 
sowed  12  acres  October  12,  after  beans, 
and  thrashed  from  this  sowing  524  bu.,  or 
43  2/3  bu.  per  acre,  and  baled  15  tons  of 
straw.  The  Fall  of  1917  we  so-wed  one 
five-racre  field  in  late  August  or  early 
September,  which  yielded  222  bu.,  or  44 (4 
bu.  per  acre ;  one  13-acre  field  on  October 
6  and  7,  which  went  in  after  disking  a 
trashy  corn  stubble  and  washed  badly  and 
got  little  Fall  growth  on  account  of  un¬ 
favorable  weather,  and  which  nevertheless 
yielded  526  bu.,  or  a  little  over  40  bu. 
per  acre ;  also  5^  acres  after  beans  near¬ 
ly  the  last  of  October,  which  little  more 
than  got  up,  as  the  ground  froze  hard  and 
Winter  set  in  about  November  16.  •  This 
piece  thrashed  182  bu.,  or  a  little  more 
than  33  bu.  per  acre.  Altogether  in  191S 
we  thrashed  930  bu.  from  23  acres,  and 
baled  28  tons  of  straw.  These  yields  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  the  superiority 
of  the  seed,  as  the  land  has  been  the  same 
(except  as  a  dairy  farm  may  naturally 
build  up  in  a  few  years),  and  were  in  the 
case  of  both  Rosen  and  common  rve  fer¬ 
tilized  alike  with  200  lbs.  bonemeai. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich.  neal  spangexberg. 

The  question  which  aye  answered  came 
from  New  Jersey,  and  was  answered  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conditions  which  we  knew. 
We  have  heard  of  the  Rosen  rye;  and  had 
several  articles  about  it  a  few  years  ago. 
It  has  also  been  advertised  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Our  reports  from  Michigan  re¬ 
garding  the  Rosen  of  selected  seed  have 
all  been  favorable. 


Wheat  or  Rye  with  Buckwheat 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  sowing  wheat  or 
rye  with  buckwheat,  the  wheat  or  rye  to 
be  used  as  a  grain  crop  next  year?  I 
would  like  to  see  what  others  have  to  say 
about  it.  f.  v.  j. 

Appleton,  N.  Y. 

We  have  seeded  rye  and  buckwheat  to¬ 
gether  at  the  usual  time  for  buckwheat 
seeding.  The  buckwheat  comes  up  first 
and  grows  far  ahead  of  the  rye.  After 
the  buckwheat  .is  cut  the  rye  comes  on 
as  usual,  and  grows  through  the  Fall. 
The  combination  gives  fair  satisfaction 
when  conditions  are  right.  That  means 
good  soil,  a  reasonably  wet  season,  and 
a  thin  seeding  of  buckwheat.  If  you  were 
to  sow  buckwheat  and  rye  on  poor  soil  in 
a  dry  season  and  put  in  the  usual  amount 
of  buckwheat  seed  you  would  probably 
smother  out  part  of  the  rye.  You  must 
have  plant  food  and  water  enough  in  the 
soil  to  provide  for  both  grains,  and  the 
rye  must  not  be  crowded  too  much  by  the 
buckwheat.  We  would  like  to  hear  ex¬ 
periences  from  others  who  have  seeded 
wheat  or  rye  in  this  way. 


Trouble  with  Clover  Dodder 

Will  you  tell  me  what  dodder  is  like? 
We  have  a  bad  weed  here  in  two  fields ; 
this  is  a  very  line  vine,  and  twines  around 
the  hay.  It  is  a  regular  mat.  with  very 
small  white  flowers,  has  kind  of  a  so*  • 
vinegar  smell.  We  thought  it  might  be 
dodder.  G.  E.  M. 

It  seems  to  be  dodder.  This  parasite  is 
usually  introduced  in  the  seed  of  clover 
or  Alfalfa.  It  grows  like  a  thick  red  or 
orange  hair,  which  twines  around  the 
clover  or  Alfalfa  plant,  and  sucks  its  life 
away.  It  has  no  leaves,  but  develops 
small,  light-colored  flowers.  It  will  spread 
rapidly,  both  from  seed  and  by  throwing, 
out  branches.  Of  course  the  best  way  to 
prevent  it  is  to  use  clean  seed.  When  it 
once  starts  it  will  soon  form  masses  or 
clumps  through  the  field.  The  most  prac¬ 
tical  remedy  is  to  cut  these  patches  off 
with  a  hand  scythe,  rake  the  hay  and 
dodder  to  a  pile,  pour  on  a  little  kerosene 
and  burn  the  whole  place  over.  If  the 
field  is  very  bad,  plow  and  plant  corn  or 
potatoes,  giving  clean  culture. 


.Mas.  Flat  hush  :  “1  don’t  know  what’s 
the  matter  with  my  doughnuts.  They  al¬ 
ways  seem  to  be  heavy.”  Mr.  Flathush : 
“Why  not  try  making  the  holes  in  the 
middle  larger,  dear?” — Yonkers  States¬ 
man. 


Do  You  Realize  VjL 
What  You  -*ggg 
Could  Do 
With  This, 
“Three- 
Plow” 

Avery? 


The 

Popular 
Tractor 

at  a  Popular  Price 

THIS  12-25  H.  P.  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  six  sizes  of  Avery 
■Tractors.  Thousands  have  been  sold  and  they  are  being  successfully 
used  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 


Avery  duplex  gasifier  turns  kerosene 
or  distillate  into  gas  and  bums  it  all. 


Avery  adjustable  crankshaft  box  can 
be  adjusted  with  an  ordinary  socket 
wrench. 


It  is  a  real  “three-plow”  one-man  outfit 
and  is  selling  at  a  popular  price — so  low 
that  any  farmer  can  afford  to  own  one. 

Pulls  three  plows,  and  four  under  favorable 
conditions. 

With  it  you  can  do  all  your  spring  and  fall 
plowing  on  time.  You  can  prepare  your 
seed  bed  and  get  crops  started  early.  You 
can  supply  your  own  belt  power  for  thresh¬ 
ing,  silo  filling,  feed  grinding,  wood  saw¬ 
ing,  and  the  many  other  similar  jobs  about 
the  farm.  You  can  use  this  tractor  profit¬ 
ably  every  month  of  the  year. 

Standardized  Design — 
the  World’s  Farm  Power 

The  AVERY  is  the  correct  type  of  tractor  or  farm¬ 
ers  would  not  be  using:  them  in  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  63  Foreign  Countries.  This  12-25  Avery 


Is  no  doubt  your  size—  the  popular  size  that  we  have 
been  advertising  and  selling:  for  years — built  with  the 
design  that  has  made  Avery  Tractors  the  World’s 
Farm  Power. 

It  has  all  the  Avery  features,  such  as  the  famous 
“Draft-Horse”  Motor  and  “Direct-Drive”  Trans¬ 
mission:  the  Duplex  Gasifier  which  turns  kerosene 
or  distillate  into  gas  and  burns  it  all;  the  two-bear¬ 
ing:,  practically  unbreakable  crankshaft  with  adjust¬ 
able  boxes:  the  Renewable  Inner  Cylinder  Wall; 
Valves-in-Head  and  many  other  features. 

There’s  a  Size  Avery  Tractor 
for  Every  Size  Farm 

This  12-25  Avery  is  just  one  of  the  six  sizes  of  Avery 
Tractors  with  all  these  exclusive  features.  Other 
sizes  are  8-16, 14-28, 18-36,  25-50  and  40-80  H.  P.  We 
also  make  a  special  5-10  H,  P.  Avery  Tractor  and 
the  Avery  Motor  Cultivator  and  have  a  size  Avery 
Thresher  and  Plow  for  every  siz^  Avery  Tractor. 
Write  for  the  Avery  Catalog  and  Interesting:  Tractor 
Hitch  Book— explains  how  to  motorize  your  farm 
work.  See  sample  machines  at  your  nearest  Avery 
Dealer.  Address 


AVERY  COMPANY,  2039  Iowa  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois 

Branch  Houses:  Madison,  Fargo,  Omaha*  Minneapolis,  Grand  Forks,  Sioux  Falls. 
Aberdeen.  Billings,  Lincoln,  Des  Moines,  luuianapolig,  Columbus,  Kansas  City,  Wichita 
Jobbers:  AVERY  COMPANY  OF  TEXAS;  Dallas,  Amarillo  and  Baamnont,  Texas 
Also  Other  Principal  Machinery  Centers 


Avery  renewable  inner 
cylinder  wall  lets  you 
make  your  motor  new 
again  —  saves  expense] 
of  buying  complete 
new  cylinders. 


Motor  Farming,  Threshing 
,and  Road  Building  Machinery 


Western  Canada’s 

“Homy  of  Plewbr  ’ 
OffGrsY)uHoalth&WcaltIt^ 


v 


Western  Canada  for 
years  has  helped  to  feed 
the  world — the  same  responsi¬ 
bility  of  production  still  rests  upon  her. 
While  high  prices  for  Grain,  Cattle  and  Sheep 
are  sure  to  remain,  price  of  land  is  much  below  its  value. 

Land  capable  of  yielding  20  to  45  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  to  the  acre  can  be  had  on 
easy  terms  at  from  $15  to  $30  per 
acre— good  grazing  land  at  much  less. 

Many  farms  paid  for  from  a  single  year’s  crop.  Raising 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  brings  equal  success.  The  Government 
encourages  farming  and  stock  raising.  Railway  and 
Land  Co’s,  offer  unusual  inducements  to  Home  Seek¬ 
ers.  Farms  may  be  stocked  by  loans  at  moderate  interest 
Western  Canada  offers  low  taxation,  good  markets  and  ship¬ 
ping;  free  schools,  churches  and  healthful  climate. 

For  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates,  location  of  land,  illus¬ 
trated  literature,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immig.,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  30!  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Govarnmant  Agent. 


OVERLOADED 


Friction  means  shorter  life  for 
horse,  harness  and  axle. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Stops  friction.  Makes  permanent 
bearing  surface. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  keeps 

old  leather  good  as  new.  Fills 
the  pores  of  the  leather,  prevents 
cracking  and  breaking. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 


Principal  Offices 

New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 


W  F  W  ITT  PA  Y  Y  IT**  y°u  W'D  use  **  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 

1  1  A  KJ  New-Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER ,  Dept.  “M, ”  333  West  30th  Street ,  N.  Y. 
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This  Makes  Your 
Soil  Pay 

'Makes  it  yield  the  limit  be¬ 
cause  it  so  crushes  every 
and  loosens  up 
e  v  e  r  y 
parti¬ 
cle  of 
food  that  the 
seed  sprouts  quick¬ 
er  and  plant  grows 
faster.  This  Brillion 
King  Pulverizer 
(Team  or  Tractor) 
also  packs  the  undersoil 
for.  retaining  the  proper 
moisture  for  the  quick¬ 
est  future  growth 
and  greatest  crop 
yield.  Fine  for 
early  cultivation 
of  all  crops  and 
packing  wheat 
against  winter  kill¬ 
ing.  Pack  your 
wheat  with  it  this 
fall.  Fasts  life¬ 
time.  Trice  rea¬ 
sonable.  Strongly 
built.  Get  one. 


AT  ALL  JOHN  DEERE  DEALERS 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  "GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Pairt  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Curds. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  MOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  2*6  Plymouth  St.,  Drooklyn,  N.Y. 


RODERICK  LEAN 

TRACTOR 

—DISC - 

HARROWS 

SIZE  32x18 

AT  $105.00  EACH 

Freight  allowed  to  your  station  1 

FARMERS  SYNDICATE,  Inc.,  | 

CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Garden  Notes  from  New  England 

Pakt  I. 

Mulching  Vegetables. — Mulching  the 
garden  vegetables  seems  likely  to  become 
a  common  practice  among  amateurs,  at 
least  in  this  section.  It  is  being  tried  out 
in  an  experimental  way  this  season,  and 
the  results  promise  to  be  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Of  course,  the  mulching  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  other  berries  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  for  a  long  time,  but  it  has  been  a 
new  idea  to  apply  the  mulching  theory  to 
tomatoes,  and  especially  to  potatoes.  The 
plan  hasn't  been  undertaken  wholly  with¬ 
out  precedent,  however,  for  several  gar¬ 
den  makers  grew  their  potatoes  by  the 
mulching  system  last  season,  and  one  of 
them  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  result 
that  he  took  the  trouble  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  telling 
of  his  success. 

Potatoes  T'xder  Straw.— In  my  own 
garden  I  have  a  potato  patch  which  has 
never  seen  a  cultivator  or  a  hoc.  I  put 
the  potatoes  in  furrows  two  inches  deep 
and  covered  them  with  a  thick  mat  of 
straw  through  which  the  plants  grew  with 
the  utmost  ease,  but  which  has  kept  down 
most  of  the  weeds  and  grass,  and  under 
which  the  soil  is  as  loose  and  moist  as 
though  cultivation  had  been  kept  up  every 
week.  Of  course  the  proof  of  the  pud¬ 
ding.  so  to  speak,  will  come  in  the  eating, 
but  reports  from  Missouri  (where  it  is 
understood  that  people  insist  upon  being 
shown  more  positively  than  anywhere 
else  I,  say  that  the  mulching  plan  has 


lieved,  by  a  long  season  of  dry  weather 
followed  by  a  wet  spell,  the  tissue  becom¬ 
ing  attenuated  and  not  in  a  condition  to 
take  up  the  sudden  influx  of  moisture.- 
'  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


A  Defense  of  the  Robin 

On  page  1088  someone  says,  “The  robin 
is  a  nuisance  and  a  robber.  He  destroys 
more  fruit  for  us  than  any  other  song 
bird,  and  we  think  he  is  of  little  help  as 
an  insect  destroyer.”  I  am  afraid  who¬ 
ever  answered  this  either  has  no  chance  to 
watch  the  robins  when  they  are  feeding 
their  young,  or  else  he  has  not  tried  to, 
I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  have  seen 
them  kill  the  gypsy  caterpillar,  also  the 
little  worms  that  infest  the  elm  (light 
green  at  one  and  and  darker  green  at  the 
other;  I  do  not  know  their  name)  ;  also 
when  you  see  him  on  the  lawn  he  is  not 
always  after  angleworms,  but  is  getting 
cutworms,  and  in  the  rose  garden,  after  it 
is  dug  up,  he  goes  over  it  thoroughly  to 
get  these  cutworms.  I  have  seen  these 
through  good  field  glasses,  and  there  is  no 
mistake.  If  Russian  mulberries  are  set 
out  you  will  find  birds  prefer  these  to 
any  other  fruits,  and  I  have  robins,  cat¬ 
birds.  king  birds,  purple  finches,  rose¬ 
breasted  grosbeaks,  cedar  wax-wings  and 
bluebirds  that  come  for  them  regularly. 

< >f  course  the  robin  is  very  tame  and  does 
eat  fruit,  but  he  does  an  immense  amount 
of  good,  and  there  are  few  birds  that  do 
not.  do  some  damage.  I  had  a  man  in  to 
see  me  this  week  who  was  complaining  of 


DO  DITCHING  THIS  FALL 


Prevent  winter  rains  smothering  the  soil.  Pot 
land  m  „.iape  for  early  spring  work.  Get  your 
ditching  and  terracing  done  now  with 

■  and  Grader 

Wwki  hi  M1J  mil  ViIm  ••  V '  ditch 

•r  ,1mu  ditch**  down  4  ft.  deep,  dll  lt«i. 
EerenlMe.  AdJ<i»l»bl*.  Write  for  Free  Book. 

•WEHSDDRO  DITCHER  <  CRUDER  CD,  I 
Dm  134,  Onnkin,  Rjr. 


10  Days  Free  Trial 


1  2  story,  12-room  house;  papered, 

/\Li  painted:  two  barns,  two  anexesj 

_  .  .  —  painted  red.  160  sheep,  four 

cattle, four  horses,  50  liens;  farm  tools;  plenty  fod¬ 
der  for  stock.  All  goesfor  $8,500;  good  tenns. 
Hall’s  Farm  Agency,  Corning,  Steuben  Co.,  New  York 


^ . 01  A srae  miles.  Port  .Jervis,  Orange 

harm  **  Here*  Co-i  \j.  y..  mile  Huguenot; 

mostly  level  state  road;  7-room  house,  2 
barns;  fa>r  condition.  S7.500  ;  possession  at  once. 
Easy  terms.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  M.  Y. 


For  Sale-  Several  Urgt  Farms  KRfiZtfSS 

trie  light,  hath  and  hot  water  heat.  Also  retail  inillt 
business,  over  2,006  Quarts  weekly.  Cheap.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  given  on  request.  W.  S.  BERGER.  Perkasie,  Pa. 


Profitable  FARM  FOR  SALE 

113  acres,  suitable  for  potatoes  and  grain  or  dairying;  2 
large  houses.  Isn  ns  and  outbuildings.  Good  water  supply. 

14  niilee-east  of  Trenton.  INHA  M.  f.  DE  C0U.  Cream  Rld|*.  R.  J. 


FARM  HOMES:  s^t: 

writ*  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware 


It  priced  right  and  within  150  miles  from 
here,  we  can  sell  your  farm.  Submit  do 
tails.  E.  E.  SLOCUM,  141  IrMdwsr.  N««  I«rk  City 


h,  w m  |VBmur*TCP  One  man,  one  horse,  one 

nAHWfceltn  Self  (tethering.  Kquel  to  e  Corn 
LIlH  H  Binder.  Bold  direct  to  Firmer*  for  22  yrs.  Only  E26 
VVItER  with  fodder  hinder.  Free  Cetaloar  ehowina  picture* 
of  Barretter.  PROCERS  CORK  HARVESTER  CO.  —r-  - 


PRINTED  Farm Siationery  Samples  for  any  business 

and  particulars,  postp*id,  free.  A.  HOWIE,  Printer,  Beebe,  >  u 


rinii  DDIIITIIIPv  500  Letterhead*  and  Envelopes.  SB, 
rAnm  rfilRIInu.  prepaid,  quotations  on  any  printing 
furnished.  CHATHAM  COURIER  CO.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Binder  Twine 


,  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm- 
gents  wanted.  Sample  free. 

0.  BURT  &  SONS.  Melrose,  Ohio 


THE  BI  CC  WEEK  FARMER.  »1.50.  Book  Catalog. 
J.  C,  FOTH,  3rd  Ave.  at  183rd  St.,  N,  Y.  City 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  SL,  New  York 
JL  .’■■JL - ~ 


Tomatoes  Growing 

given  a  better  crop  than  any  other  meth¬ 
od.  and  that  potatoes  have  averaged  to 
keep  better.  I  understand  that  some 
growers  in  that  section  have  several  acres 
of  mulched  potatoes. 

Staking  Tomatoes. — There  seems  to 
be  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of 
gardeners  to  forsake  the  plan  of  growing 
tomatoes  on  stakes.  Commercial  grow¬ 
ers  find  that  the  extra  profits,  if  there  are 
any.  are  more  than  consumed  by  tjie  cost 
of  the  labor  as  conditions  are  now,  and 
private  gardeners  object  to  the  extra 
work.  The  claim  is  made  that  staked 
tomatoes  will  ripen  earlier  than  those  not 
staked,  but  I  am  not  convinced  of  this 
fact,  taking  the  seasons  as  they  come.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  when  the  weath¬ 
er  is  a  little  cool  the  tomatoes  close  to 
the  ground  will  ripen  more  quickly  than 
those  higher  up  in  the  air,  because  they 
will  get  the  benefit  of  the  warmth  from 
the  soil.  When  a  heavy  straw  mulch  is 
used  under  tomatoes,  the  fruit  does  not 
rot  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  soil, 
and  there  is  but  little  waste.  Of  course 
the  plants  cannot  be  set  so  close  together 
as  when  they  are  staked,  but  this  means 
a  less  expense  for  plants,  which  is  an  item 
of  some  importance  considering  the  prices 
charged  this  year. 

Trellises. — Many  private  gardeners 
who  do  not  care  for  the  plan  of  training 
their  tomatoes  to  stakes  and  keeping  the 
laterals  cut  off.  still  like  to  keep  the 
plants  off  the  ground.  I  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  of  different  devices 
gotten  up  to  bring  this  about.  One  fa¬ 
vorite  plan  with  private  gardeners  on  es¬ 
tates  is  to  make  an  A-shaped  trellis  about 
three  feet  high,  the  plants  being  set  on 
each  side  and  allowed  to  grow  over  the 
scantling  nailed  to  the  uprights.  #  This  is 
a  simple  plan,  and  makes  the  picking  of 
the  crop  easy.  No  particular  training  is 
done,  although  some  of  the  extra  growth 
is  usually  trimmed  off.  While  many 
growers  prefer  to  stop  the  plants  when 
they  reach  the  top  of  the  trellis,  others 
let  them  make  a  heavy  top  growth,  espe¬ 
cially  near  the  end  of  the  season,  allowing 
the  foliage  to  fall  down  over  the  plants. 
It  is  believed  that  in  this  way  the  fruit 
is  protected  from  frosts  late  in  the  season. 
Even  when  this  plan  is  followed,  the  use 
of  straw  as  a  mulch  has  some  advan¬ 
tages,  at  least  in  a  dry  season,  chief  of 
which  being  the  fact  that  it  keeps  the 
moisture  in  the  ground  and  thus  serves  to 
prevent  the  end  rot  of  the  fruit.  This 
trouble,  which  is  very  common  in  some 
seasons,  and  greatly  disturbs  amateur 
gardeners,  while  causing  a  heavy  loss  to 
commercial  growers,  is  caused,  it  is  be- 


oi i  A-shapcd  Trellis 

the  chipmunks  spoiling  his  peas,  and  said 
he  had  shot  48 ;  also  moles  eating  into 
the  potatoes  and  cleaning  them  all  out, 
but  he  got  rid  of  them  also.  A  year  or 
two  ago  a  man  told  me  that  some  birds  (I 
have  forgotten  the  kind)  were  eating  his 
peas.  I  went  out  and  watched,  and.  in¬ 
stead  of  the  birds  he  mentioned.  I  found 
it  was  English  sparrows,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  them,  too.  If  anyone  will  get  a 
nice  pair  of  glasses  and  watch  the  birds 
of  all  kinds  he  will  get  a  great  surprise, 
as  well  as  to  be  interested  in  the  way  they 
go  at  it.  I  know  it  is  aggravating  to  lose 
the  strawberries  or  other  fruit,  but  un¬ 
less  you  cover  them  with  old-fashioned 
mosquito  netting,  or  furnish  them  (the 
birds)  with  something  they  like  better, 
we  shall  have  to  stand  it,  but  with  the 
multitude  of  all  kinds  of  bugs,  worms, 
lice,  etc.,  we  certainly  need  lots  of  birds. 

Massachusetts.  j.  t.  mellus. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  of  us  hardly  like  to 
wait  until  the  mulberries  can  grow  to 
fruiting.  We  have  watched  the  robins 
with  great  care,  and  we  still  think  this 
bird  is  of  less  value  as  a  destroyer  of 
injurious  insects  than  most  other  song 
birds. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

HIGH  APPLE  VALUES  INDICATED. 

The  apple  situation  is  beginning  to 
loom  up.  The  most  definite  sign  is  the 
report  of  advance  contracts  made  for 
future  delivery  of  box  apples  in  the  North¬ 
west.  Buyers  seem  to  be  paying  $1.75 
to  $3  per  box,  orchard  run.  Early  in¬ 
quiries  run  $2  to  $2.50  and  late  varieties 
$1.75  to  $3.  according  to  variety.  Wine- 
saps,  the  leading  late  shipping  kind, 
ranged  $2  to  $2.25.  These  prices  aver¬ 
aged  about  $1  higher  than  last  year,  but 
many  growers  asked  more  and  are  re¬ 
ported  unwilling  to  accept  these  prices. 

The  Western  box  apple  crop  is  much 
larger  than  last  year,  but  the  prices  seem 
to  be  inflated  as  a  result  of  the  light  crop 
in  Eastern  barrel  sections  and  the  high 
prices  of  most  fruits  this  season.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  quotations  sug¬ 
gest  high  values  for  Eastern  fruit,  accord¬ 
ing  to  grade. 

Last  year  Eastern  apple  growers  netted 
about  the  same  as  Western.  This  year 
there  is  less  fruit  in  the  East,  hut  more 
in  the  West.  <  )n  the  other  hand,  there 
is  the  sugar  shortage  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  for  that  reason  the  grower  who  sells 
in  advance  and  includes  his  No.  2  stock, 
will  be  on  the  safe  side.  The  prices 
quoted  correspond,  roughly,  with  a  range 
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of  $4  to  $G  per  bbl.,  <  orchard  run,  for 
such  kinds  as  Baldwins,  Yorks  and  Spys. 

EXPORT  DEMAND. 

Inquiries  from  Northern  Europe  indi¬ 
cate  vigorous  demand  from  countries  that 
have  long  been  deprived  of  such  luxuries. 
The  British  price  limit  is  reported  likely 
to  be  the  same  as  last  year,  around  $16 
per  bbl.,  which,  if  reached,  would  leave 
a  big  profit  for  exporters  who  buy  at  any 
figures  like  the  prices  suggested.  Fruit 
freight  rates  are  very  much  lower  than 
last.  year.  The  conditions  likely  to  sur¬ 
round  the  export  of  apples  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe  are  still  uncertain.  It  is 
understood  that  agents  from  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  now  looking  up  prospective 
apple  yields  and  prices  in  order  to  decide 
what  kind  of  price  restrictions  should  be 
established  the  coming  season. 

THE  PEACH  CROP. 

Prices  are  $3  to  $4.50  per  bu.  for  best 
varieties  and  grades.  Supplies  are  still 
chiefly  from  the  Southern  and  Sourh- 
western.  States,  but  intermediate  sections 
;u-e  beginning.  Indications  are  that  the 
Northern  crop  will  be  less  than  antici¬ 
pated.  owing  to  persistent  dropping  of 
the  fruit.  Pears  are  moving  largely  from 
Pacific  (  oast  sections  and  are  bringing 
$3-$4  per  box  at  auction  in  Eastern  cit¬ 
ies.  Eastern  plums  promise  well  so  far 
as  concerns  the  set  of  fruit,  hut  weather 
favors  rot  in  many  sections.  Blackber¬ 
ries  prove  a  very  healthy  crop  all  over  the 
country.  These  are  one  of  the  very  few 
fruits  to  be  unusually  abundant  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  juice  factories  are  active  and 
all  sorts  of  new  blackberry  concoctions 
nmy  be  looked  for.  The  heavy  buying  for 
juice  production  seems  to  be  a  heavy 
mainstay  for  the  berry  market  this  sea¬ 
son. 

LARGE  POTATO  CROP  PROBABLE. 

The  potato  situation  has  features  of 
special .  interest.  Shipments  are  persist¬ 
ently  light  from  Virginia  and  adjoining 
States,  owing  to  small  acreage,  lack  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  considerable  bad  crop  weather. 
New  Jersey  shipments  are  increasing  but 
the  crop  seems  to  be  rather  light.  The 
Middle  West,  especially  Ivaw  Valley, 
Kansas,  is  shipping  heavily  and  so  is 
California.  Conditions  make  for  irreg¬ 
ular.^  unsettled  prices  but  quotations  hold 
at  $a  to  $8  50  per  barrel  in  leading  city 
markets.  The  Northern  crop  is  pro¬ 
gressing  fairly  well,  although  the  weather 
is  too  dry  in  the  Northwest  and  condi¬ 
tions  favor  blight  in  some  parts  of  the 
East.  The  potato  acreage  is  so  large 
that  with  the  good  average  yield  now  in¬ 
dicated,  the  disposal  of  the  crop  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  large  problem  as  in  the  two 
preceding  years.  Sweet  potatoes  will 
compete  more  vigorously  than  ever  before 
if  yield  corresponds  to  acreage.  Most  of 
the  crop  is  used  locally,  but  more  may 
be  shipped  this  year  with  the  support  of 
the  new  storage  projects,  which  will 
lengthen,  the  market  season.  Canadian 
competition  bids  fair  to  be  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  but  the  whole  potato  situa¬ 
tion  may  be  quickly  changed  by  occur¬ 
rence  of  widespread  blight  or  by  unsea¬ 
sonable  frosts.  G  B  F 


Buffalo  Markets 

Berries  are  quite  above  the  reach  of 
most  people,  and  California  red  plums 
retail  at  2c  each.  Old  potatoes  are  low ; 
new  ones  are  high,  but  of  fine  quality. 
Butter  does  not.  advance,  as  all  sections 
have  not  had  the  drought  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Western  New  York.  Rains 
last  week  lifted  it  somewhat.  A  few 
home-grown  Summer  apples  are  in.  Cher¬ 
ries  are  about  gone.  Southern  peaches 
are  in  great  quantity,  but  the  home  crop 
will  be  short,  as  will  apples. 

^Potatoes  are  40  to  80c  per  bu.  for  old, 
$7.75  to  $3_per  bbl.  for  new  Southern. 
Apples,  $1.75  to  $8  per  hamper  for  home¬ 
grown  :  peaches,  $3  to  $4  per  bu.  for 
Southern  :  beans.  $7.50  to  $11  per  cwt. ; 
onions,  $3  to  $8.50  per  bu.  for  home¬ 
grown  :  raspberries,  2S  to  84c  for  all  col¬ 
ors  ;  blackberries,  25  to  30c ;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  25  to  28c;  currants,  22  to  25c  for 
red.  32  to  35e  for  black,  all  per  qt.  South¬ 
ern  and  fancy  fruits  are  steady;  oranges, 
$4.50  to  $0.25  ;  lemons,  $0  to  $8  per  box  ; 
limes.  50  to  75c  per  100;  bananas,  $3.75 
to  $7  per  bunch  for  ripe;  $2  to  $3  for 
green;  watermelons,  $40  to  $00  per  100; 
muskmelons,  $2  to  $3  per  crate. 

Vegetables,  heavy  receipts,  demand  im¬ 
proved  ;  cabbage,  $8  to  $8.50  per  100  lbs. ; 
string  beans.  $1  to  $1.50  per  bu. ;  new 
beets.  25  to  80c;  carrots,  25  to  30c;  cel¬ 
ery,  25  to  35c  per  doz.  bunches;  cucum¬ 
bers.  $1  to  $1.50  pet*  hamper;  lettuce,  $1 
to  $1.75  per  2-doz.  box;  peas.  $8.50  to  $4 
per  bag;  peppers,  $2  50  to  $8  per  Jersey 
crate :  parsley,  35  to  40c ;  radishes,  25  to 
30c.  all  per  doz.  hunches;  tomatoes,  $1.40 
to  $1.60  per  20-lb.  basket ;  pieplant,  50 
to  75c  per  dozen  bunches. 

Butter  is  steady  at  50  to  57c  for  cream¬ 
ery,  45  to  50c.  for  dairy  or  crocks.  43  to 
44c  for  common.  35  to  37c  for  oleomar¬ 
garine;  cheese,  33  to  35c  for  all  domestic 
grades;  eggs,  plenty,  fair  demand.  54  to 
60c  for  hennery.  47  to  52c  for  State  and 
Western  candled. 

Poultry  is  easy  for  live  and  steady  for 
dressed,  47  to  49c  for  frozen  turkeys,  32 
to  37c  for  fowl,  37  to  38c  for  roasters 
and  chickens,  42  to  45c  for  broilers,  25  to 
26c  for  live  roosters.  32  to  35c  for  live 
ducks.  24  to  25c.  for  live  geese,  with 
dressed  poultry  2  to  3c  higher  than  live. 

Maple  sugar  is  dull  at  $1.75  to  $2  per 
gal. :  sugar,  IS  to  25e  per  lb. ;  honey,  33c 
per  lb.  for  extract.  Ilay  is  rapidly  de¬ 
clining  on  account  of  the  heavy  crop : 
quoted  at  $26  to  *$31  for  all  grades  of 
Timothy.  j.  \v.  0* 
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“If  There  Were  a  Better  Battery  I’d  Have  It 


They  give  plenty  of  room  for  sediment  and  reinforce 
the  hard  rubber  jars. 

“Next  look  at  these  rugged  Plate  Connectors. 
They  insure  maximum  electrical  conductivity  and 
great  strength. 

“Fifth  and  mighty  important,  the  Hard  Rubber 
Jars  and  Covers  undergo  a  test  of  20,000  volts.  Rein¬ 
forced  to  stand  the  big  strains. 

“Here’s  an  exclusive  feature — Patented  Post  Con¬ 
struction — eliminates  acid  creepage  and  slopping,  the 
chief  causes  of  corrosion. 

“Advantage  No.  7  is  a  sealing  compound  which 
won’t  crack  in  cold  weather  or  soften  in  summer  and 
eighth  is  ease  in  inspecting  and  filling. 

“Highest  terminal  voltage  in  discharge  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor.  Terminals  and  Cell  Connectors  are 
sufficiently  large  to  carry  the  highest  rates. 

“And  to  hold  the  ‘works’  together  there’s  a  select¬ 
ed  hardwood  box  built  for  roughest  service.” 


“and  I’d  want  everyone  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers  to  have  one.  Standing-  between 
them  and  all  battery  worry  is  what  I’m 
here  for. 

“Our  Service  Men  are  efficiently  train¬ 
ed  to  inspect  for  symptoms  of  wear,  add 
distilled  water  and  take  hydrometer  tests. 
You  see,  Prest-O-Lite  is  the  oldest  service 
to  motorists  in  America. 

Here  are  10  Good  Reasons  for  Prest-O-Lite 

Supremacy : — 

“First  off,  the  Plates — a  new  process  adds  strength 
and  life  to  the  battery.  An  extremely  porous  surface 
insures  a  larger  volume  of  current  with  less  internal 
heat  and  no  injurious  chemical  action. 

“Then  the  Separators — so  porous  you’re  bound  to 
get  maximum  circulation  and  no  internal  short  circuits. 

“Third — Look  at  the  high  bridges  for  plate  support. 


No  Wonder  IPs  the  Fastest  Growing  Battery  Business  in  the  World 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc.,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 
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The  Oldest  Service  to  Automobile  Owners  in  America 


Look  for  the  name  Prest-O-Lite  on  Service  Station  Signs  Everywhere 
PREST-O-LITE  SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  (Write  us  for  list  of  Service  Stations  in  other  States.) 


ALBANY: — Albany  Si>eedometer  Service  Station, 
248  Washington  Ave. 

AMSTERDAM: — Amsterdam  Storage  ltattery  Co., 
20  Church  St. 

ARCADE: — D.  &  H.  Sales  Company,  Main  St. 

ATHENS:— W.  1.  Van  Dusen. 

AUBURN:— McKinley  A  Fairchild.  18  Clark  St. 

BINGHAMTON:  Binghamton  Battery  Sales  Co., 
219  Washington  St. 

BOLIVAR: — McDonnell  A-  Brannen. 

BROOKLYN: — Perfection  Storage  Battery  Co.. 
Inc..  1065-67  Atlantic  Ave. 

BUFFALO: — Boyle  A  Essen  wanger.  Inc.,  720 
Main  St. 

CENTRAL  VALLEY:— R.  F.  &  W.  M.  Wevgant. 

CORTLAND: — Cortland  Auto  Supply  Co..  30  Main 
St. 

DELHI:— Chas.  T.  Telford. 

EAST  AURORA:— Glen  G.  Gleed. 

ELLEN V I LLE:— Wayside  Inn  Garage. 

ELMIRA:— Win.  *T.  Shoemaker,  244  W.  Water  St. 

FLUSHING: — Automotive  Electric  Service  Cor¬ 
poration.  102  Broadway. 


GLEN  COVE: — Glen  Cove  Battery  Companv.  89 
School  Si. 

GOUVERNEUR:— Storie  Bros..  John  St. 

HAVERSTRAW: — Taylor  Garage.  Inc..  Maple 
Ave. 

HEMPSTEAD.  L.  I.:— F.  A.  Matinie.  Main  St. 

HOBART: — Cowan’s  Garage. 

H0RNELL:— Geo.  9.  Peters.  Cor.  Cass  &  Buffalo. 

HUDSON  FALLS:— A.  .T.  La  Pan.  23  Maple  St. 

JAMESTOWN: — Jamestown  Battery  Sales  Co.,  3 
Gifford  Building. 

JOHNSTOWN: — Staley-Folmsbee  Company.  Main 
A-  Perry  Sts. 

KELLEY  CORNERS:— Uubbell  Brothers. 

KINGSTON: — Ulster  Storage  Battery  Co..  580 
Broadway. 

LITTLE  FALLS: — llronner’s  Garage.  7  W.  Lan¬ 
sing  St. 

MALONE: — The  Service  A  Satisfaction  Shop.  121 
K  Main  St. 

M  E  O I N  A :— John  B.  Cobb,  U>6  E.  Center  St. 


MIDDLETOWN: — Middletown  Storage  Battery 
Service  Co. 

MT.  VERNON: — Allied  Anto-Electric  Co..  Inc.. 
10  Prosoeet  Ave. 

NEWBURGH: — Power  &  Todd  Storage  Co..  Lib¬ 
erty  St.  and  Broadway. 

NEW  ROCHELLE: -Storage  Battery  Service  Co.. 
148  Main  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY: — Automotive  Electric  Service 
Cnrp.’.  206  Amsterdam  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CITY:— Bronx  Auto  Electric  Service 
Co..  2438  Grand  Concourse. 

NORWICH: — Norwich  Electric  Shop 

OGDENSBURG: — Crescent  Garage.  119  State  St. 

OSSINING: — Nelson  Park  Garage.  Albany  Post 
Bead. 

PATCHOGUE.  L.  I.:— Mutual  Battery  Servieo 
Co..  15  N.  Ocean  Ave. 

PEEKSKILL:—  Lent  A  Bnrehetta  Co..  Inc..  1016 
Main  St. 

PORT  RICHMOND.  S.  I. :— Sehimmel's  Battery 
Service  Station.  930  Richmond  Ave. 

POTSDAM: — Island  Garage. 


POUGHKEEPSIE: — Tiffany  Diamond  Garage.  96 
Market  St. 

RIVERHEAD.  L.  I.: — Overton  Electric  Co..  Main 
St. 

ROCHESTER: — Oliver  Brothers.  109-111  Monroe 
Ave. 

ROME: — Fred  Strowbridge.  324  W.  Dominick  St 
SALAMANCA:— Wells  Garage.  No.  32-34  Broad 
St. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS:— Ross-Ketelmm  Co. 
SPARKILL: — Central  Garage  &  Machine  Works. 
Union  St. 

SYRACUSE:— William  H.  Craig.  690  S.  Salina 

St. 

UTICA:— Utica  Cycle  A  Supply  Co..  117-110 
Columbia  St. 

WATERTOWN:— Ward  P.  Smith. 

WAVERLY: — Wm.  T.  Shoemaker. 

WELLSVILLE: — The  Ritter  Garage.  40  S.  Main 
S«. 

YONKERS: — Neidich  Electrical  Co..  Inc.,  24if  8. 
Broadway. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  ruins  descended  and  the  floods 
came!” 

They  did,  and  they  stayed  by  us  as  they 
did  with  others.  Sunday,  July  20,  reached 
the  climax  with  us,  aud  we  looked  out 
upon  a  water-eoa ked  farm.  There  had 
been  day  after  day  of  it,  and  no  prospect 
of  letting  up.  Fortunately  our  hay  was 
all  in  the  barn,  but  all  around  us  were 
farms  where  hay  stood  or  lay  in  ponds  or 
puddles,  and  where  rye  was  sprouting  in 
the  shock.  Our  trouble  was  with  corn 
and  apples.  Our  lower  soil  is  naturally 
wet,  and  after  this  long  continued  rain 
the  low  places  in  these  fields  were  deep 
seas  of  mud.  The  corn  stood  still  and  be¬ 
gan  to  turn  a  little  yellow,  while  the 
quack  grass  and  weeds  were  coming  along 
like  race  horses.  The  apples  which  gave 
us  worry  were  the  sweets  and  Xyacks 
and  Porters- .on  the  old  trees  near  the  barn. 
They  fruit  .10  feet  more  or  less  from  the 
ground,  and  there  is  no  hope  for  theiu 
when  they  let  go  and  fall. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  rain  was  awful,  but  we  made  the 
best  of  it.  The  smaller  children  even  put 
on  their  bathing  suits  and  went  out  to  roll 
on  the  wet  lawn  and  sit  in  the  puddles ! 
A  bathing  suit,  was  a  good  outfit  for  pick¬ 
ing  peas!  How  it  did  drive  the  straw¬ 
berry  plants  along,  and  nothing  could  be 
finer  for  those  late  apples  in  the  mulched 
orchards.  We  sent  a  delegation  to  church 
through  the  rain.  Dinner  was  a  good  off¬ 
set  for  a  discouraging  day.  We  had  two 
big  hens,  potatoes,  beet.s.  tomatoes,  snap 
beans,  bread  aud  butter  and  all  the  apple 
pie  you  could  eat.  This  was  the  first  ap¬ 
ple  pie  from  the  new  crop.  The  last  of 
the  old  crop  went  on  June  10.  These 
were  Delaware  Red  Winter.  With  this 
variety  and  Black  Ben.  we  can,  with  As- 
trachan  and  Transparent,  have  fresh  ap¬ 
ples  every  day  in  the  year.  After  dinner 
the  rain  seemed  to  pause  for  breath,  and 
I  put  old  Bob  in  the  buggy  and  drove  to 
the  back  orchard  with  two  of  the  little 
girls.  As  we  entered  the  woods  a  swarm 
of  flies  like  the  plague  of  Egypt  descend¬ 
ed  upon  us.  They  swarmed  chiefly  at 
Bob's  head  and  ears,  and  we  decorated 
him  with  green  boughs  like  the  plumes  on 
an  Indian’s  head  dress!  The  trees  were 
soaked  with  water,  and  as  we  drove 
through  they  struck  at  the  buggy  top  and 
drenched  us.  We  found  that  distant  or¬ 
chard  in  fine  shape.  This  is  where  we 
cut  the  Alsike  clover  and  piled  it  around 
the  trees  and  used  phosphate.  This  wet 
weather  is  ideal  for  such  culture,  and  the 
Wealthies  over  there  are  the  largest  I 
have  seen.  We  can  pick  and  ship  them 
the  first  week  in  August  It  did  us  all 
good  to  learn  that  something  was  getting 
good  from  this  flood  when  it  meant  so 
much  loss  and  trouble  to  most  of  us. 

$  $  *  ss  tr 

That  is  just  what  it  meant.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  hay  were  soaked  for  days.  It 
finally  went  into  the  barn  dark  colored 
and  with  the  “life"  washed  out  of  it.  In¬ 
stead  of  smelling  like  tea.  as  it  should, 
this  stuff  was  more  like  sawdust.  The 
flavor  aud  some  of  the  soluble  nutriment 
has  been  washed  out  of  it.  but  I  know 
that  stock  will  eat  it  and  do  well  on  it. 
But  no  one  will  buy  it  at  a  full  price. 
The  grain  in  shock  and  on  the  ground  has 
suffered  badly.  A  good  many  of  the  ker¬ 
nels  have  sprouted,  and  of  course  that 
puts  them  out  of  the  running  for  high- 
grade  flouring  grain.  They  are  still  good 
for  feeding,  and  I  think  poultry  men  w  ill 
gladly  buy  such  grain  if  fhev  can  learn 
where  to  get  it.  We  have  had  letters  and 
telegrams  from  people  who  want  to  know 
what  to  do  with  sprouted  grain.  <  )ne 
man  telegraphed  that  his  wheat  was 
sprouting.  He  wanted  to  know  if  it 
would  pay  to  cut  this  wet  and  sprouting 
wheat  Into  a  silo  with  green  oats.  We 
advised  him  not  ro  do  it.  I  think  the 
soggy,  partly  rotting  straw  would  spoil 
the  silage.  Many  of  our  people  were  des¬ 
perate  over  the  situation,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  that  more  clover  and  green  oats  aud 
millet  than  ever  before  have  been  cut  into 
the  ' silo.  When  the  sun  finally1  broke 
through  on  Tuesday  it  seemed  to  be  a 
melancholy  face  that  was  turned  to  the 
land  as  it  realized  the  frightful  job  be¬ 
fore  it  of  drying  up  the  flood! 

#  :Jt  if  Jje  * 

Prothero.  in  his  "English  Farming. 
Past  and  Present.”  says  that  for  hundreds 
of  years  the  literature  of  agriculture  was 
confined  to  saying  or  proverbs.  These 
“sayings”  summed  up  in  a  few  words  the 
conclusions  which  farmers  arrived  at  from 
observation.  For  example.  "Muck  is  the 
mother  of  manure.”  A  good  share  of  the 
advance  in  farming  science  has  been  made 
in  testing  these  old  sayings  The  one 
about  St.  Swithiu  and  his  40  days  of 
rain  appeals  to  us  this  year  : 

“If  it  rains  on  St.  Switbin's  day  it 
will  rain  for  40  days  after.” 

To  show  how  this  modern  generation 
has  grown  away  from  these  old  sayings,  a 
New  York  paper  gives  this  dialogue,  over¬ 
heard  on  the  street : 

"Who  is  this  guv  who  says  it  will  rain 
40  days?” 

"Oh.  that’s  Saint  Sweeney  !” 

At  any  rate,  the  weather  started  in  to 
prove  the  old  saying  right.  Then  there 
came  four  clear  days,  and  our  folks  hus¬ 


tled  to  get  the  early  apples  off  those  big 
trees.  It  was  well  they  did.  for  on  Satur¬ 
day  night  there  came  a  tremendous  thun¬ 
derstorm  with  a  deluge  of  rain.  I  never 
before  saw  such  a  continuous  flash  or 
flare  of  lightning.  In  the  morning  we 
found  some  of  our  trees  smashed  or  up¬ 
rooted.  The  big  walnut  tree  up  in  the 
barnyard  is  broken  off  at  a  height  of  20 
feet.  The  apple  tree  sheltering  the  bee¬ 
hives  is  uprooted,  and  big  branches  are 
ripped  off  here  and  there.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  narrow  funnel  of  wind  slash¬ 
ing  through  the  farm  and  biting  out  pieces 
where  it  struck.  And  this  flood  of  rain 
wfll  surely  help  out  the  average  for  July! 
The  late  apples  on  the  low-headed  trees 
have  not  been  badly  thrown,  but  the  taller 
trees  suffered  badly. 

*  *  *  sje  :Jc 

It  was  well  we  got  those  early  apples 
off.  They  were  not  fully  grown,  but  word 
came  that  prices  were  high,  and  I  never 
feel  safe  about  fruit  on  an  old-fashioned 
high-head.  The  first  shipment  brought 
$6.75  per  barrel  for  “A”  grade,  and  $3 
for  "B."  In  former  years  this  fruit  could 
hardly  be  given  away !  Within  10  days 
the  price  fell  to  $4.50  and  $2.40,  for  every¬ 
one  with  those  old-fashioned  apple  or¬ 
chards  rushed  in  to  get  the  big  prices.  The 
windfalls  under  the  lower  trees  will  bring 
something,  but  when  fruit  falls  from  these 
high  trees  it  is  badly  bruised  and  useful 
only  for  sauce.  With  the  present  high- 
priced  labor  it  hardly  pays  to  play  with 
these  windfalls.  I  confess  that  at  first 
thought  such  prices  seem  like  highway 
robbery,  at  least  to  consumers.  Yet  the 
package  in  which  we  sell  costs  20  cents, 
against  an  old  price  of  eight  cents.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  costs  nearly  $00.  against  $32. 
When  I  planted  the  orchard,  labor  cost 
122,4  cents  an  hour.  Now  it  is  30  and  35 
cents,  while  the  yield  of  crops  has  not 
greatly  increased.  Our  taxes  are  nearly 
four  times  what  they  were  when  we 
bought  this  place.  Including  income  taxes 
I  am  sure  we  are  made  to  contribute  10 
times  ns  much  toward  public  support  as 
we  did  10  years  ago. 

*  *S e  * 

The  earliest  tomatoes  iu  our  section 
sold  at  $4  per  basket.  One  of  our  neigh-, 
bors.  a  fine  farmer  with  soil  well  adapted 
to  early  crops,  is  said  to  have  sold  300 
baskets  at  this  price.  He  has  a  truck  cap¬ 
able  of  carrying  150  baskets  at  one  load. 
He  took  one  load  over,  learned  the  price, 
'phoned  home  for  all  hands  to  pick  an¬ 
other  load,  and  with  his  truck  was  able 
to  get  the  second  load  in  before  the  price 
fell.  <  )ur  tomatoes  were  later,  and  the 
first  small  shipment  we  sent  brought  $2.25 
per  basket.  <  >f  course  the  price  will  now 
fall  rapidly,  yet  I  understand  the  crop 
south  of  us  is  rather  short.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  a  good-sized  truck  for  quick 
and  prompt  shipment  becomes  more  and 
more  evident.  It  often  happens  that  the 
ability  to  get  a  shipment  right  into  mar¬ 
ket  on  time  will  pay  20  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  truck.  I  think  this  will  be 
more  apparent  than  ever  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  It  will  be  particularly  true  on  the 
west  side  of  New  York  when  the  big  tun¬ 
nels  are  bored  under  the  river.  As  it  is 
now  we  can.  in  the  early  morning,  call 
uu  four  or  five  different  markets  to  learn 
what  they  want.  Almost  any  day  you 
can  find  someone  who  will  pay  an  extra 
price  if  the  goods  can  be  delivered  nl 
mice.  With  horses  to  do  the  hauling  you 
could  not  hope  to  get  there  on  time,  but 
with  the  truck  you  have  only  to  feed  in 
the  gasoline  and  in  an  hour  or  less-  you 
are  blown  into  market.  This  is  only  a  be¬ 
ginning.  for  farm  transportation  is  to  be 
greatly  developed  before  long. 

*  a  $  *  * 


Every  Year  Sees 


An  Increased  Demand 

for  Postum,  from  coffee 
drinkers  who  realize  a 
change  in  habit  will 
bring  better  health. 

The  Original 

Postum  Cereal 

is  rich  and  satisfying  as 
a  table  drink  for  both 
370ung  and  old. 


At  Grocers. 

Two  sizes,  usually  sold  at  15c  and  25c. 


H 
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BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  IDEAL  FERTILIZER  FOR  FALL  SEEDING 

ANALYSING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Every  farmer  knows  that  so  Ion*  as  he  can  grow  Clover  he  can  grow  anything  else,  ami 
that;  where  clover  refuses  to  grow,  owing  to  acit!  soil  conditions,  other  crops  must  st  rdily 
deteriorate. 

Barium- Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying  Phosphorus 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 

AND  INSURES  A  LUXURIANT  GROWTH  OF  CLOVER 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  LIME 

Begin  now.  preparing  for  next  year's  crops,  by  planting  cover  crops  of  Clover  and  llye  to 
be  turned  under  iu  the  spring  with  Barium-Phosphate  and  just  enough  manure  to  stippiy  the 
necessary  bacteria. 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  in  >'ew  York.  New  Jersey  and  must  New 
England  points  at  the  following  prices: 

CARLOADS.  20  TONS  OR  MORE  $21.50  A  TON 

LESS  CARLOADS,  1  TON  OR  MORE  23.50  A  TON 

It  will  pay  yon  to  write  for  our  book, 

“BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  FOR  FALL  SEEDING” 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


—Put  Your  Farm  On  a  Cash  Basis — i 


But  who.  pays  for  all  tliis  high-priced 
food?  The  other  day  I  saw  a  woman  or¬ 
der  salad.  They  gave  her  two  leaves  of 
lettuce  and  nue  small  tomato,  sliced.  The 
price  was  40  emits.  The  man  next  me 
ordered  apple  pie.  They  brought  him  a 
piece. about  two-thirds  the  size  of  what 
our  folks  serve  aud  charged  20  cents! 
So  we  tire  not  the  "profiteers”  in  apples 
and  tomatoes  at  least.  If  we  were  to 
give  our  produce  away,  the  consumer  who 
buys  it  finally  would  pay  just  as  much. 
There  was  a  dairyman  up  the  State  who 
felt  good  because  his  milk  was  netting 
five  cents  a  quart,  lie  told  ma  they  ought 
to  go  to  the  city  and  spend  a  little  of  their 
wealth.  They  .started.  The  railroad  fare 
for  both  of  them  cost  three  cans  of  milk. 
A  decent  room  at  a  hotel  took  over  a  can 
more  each  day.  A  meal  for  the  two  of 
them  at  a  plain  restaurant  meant  half  a 
can  more.  Every  time  they  rode  on  a 
street  car — two  quarts  more!  Ma’s  new 
dress  represented  10  cans  of  milk,  and 
father's  hat  stood  him  for  two  cans.  They 
could  hardly  breathe  or  take  a  glass  of 
water  without  paying  out  two  quarts  of 
milk.  Their  cousin  in  New  York  is  a 
plumber.  He  gets  $S  per  day.  His  daugh¬ 
ter  gets  $80  per  month  for  rather  inferior 
work  with  a  typewriter.  I  took  this  man 
out  and  showed  him  notices  on  Seventh 
Avenue  where  employment  agencies  called 
for  “help.”  A  dishwasher  was  wanted 
for  $00  and  board.  A  man  and  his  wife 
on  an  estate  for  $130  per  month.  At 
least  30  cooks  were  needed  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $75  to  $00;  waiters.  $00  and 
board;  a  "bus  boy”  tune  who  picks  up  the 
dirty  dishes  in  an  eating  house),  $50. 
and  so  on.  M.v  friend  figured  awhile,  and 
found  that  if  he  and  ma  and  Mary,  at 
home,  were  to  pay  themselves  such  wages 
they  would  be  bankrupt — and  he  thought 
they  were  making  money !  And  why 
should  not  a  farmer  and  his  wife  be  paid 
as  well  as  "bus  boys”  and  dishwashers? 

H.  w.  c. 


Whether  you  rent  or  own,  it’s  good  business  to  take  advantage  of  cash 
discounts  and  other  money-saving  opportunities.  Let  us  help  you. 

WE  LOAN  MONEY 

for  productive  farm  purposes  to  New  York  State  farmers  only.  We  will 
finance  you  for  an  entire  season  at  a  reasonable  rate.  We  simply  desire 
to  make  expenses  and  a  fair  return  upon  investment — nothing  more. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc.,  Alliance  Bank  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DoiCt  Forget  last  Winter ! 

MAKE  certain  of  your  feed  supply.  Buy  an  Indiana 
Silo  now.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  our  low  prices. 
We’ll  make  delivery  immediately,  from  our  nearest 
Factory.  Write  for  prices. 

SELL  YOUR  HORSES  NOW 


Save  their  winter  feed.  Cut  your  corn  and  do  all  your  Fall  work  with 
the  Indiana  Tractor.  An  All  ’Round  One-Man-Tractor  that  docs  more 
work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  tractor.  Let  us  tell  you  what  Fann¬ 
ers  from  Maine  to  Mexico  say  „ 

.  ’w  it  ,i 

$Wi  1  CNDJ 


V  V  V-.WV.V/  WJH  J 

about  it — and  what  it  will  do  for 
you  on  your  farm  using  the  im¬ 
plements  you  have. 

The  Indiana  Silo  Company 

913  1'nion  Building . Anderson,  Ind. 

913  :  ,!  ,  building  . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

913  Indiana  building,  Dos  Moines,  la. 
913  Live  Stock  Exdi'ge,  Ft.Worth.Tcx. 
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Summer  Pruning  of  Grapevines 

T  have  a  very  fine  selection  of  grapes, 
and  owing  to  the  lack  of  room  I  planted 
the  vines  only  five  feet  apart  each  way, 
not  caring  for  a  large  supply  of  any  one 
kind,  but  desiring  more  a  variety  of  the 
best  kinds.  I  expected  to  keep  the  vines 
trimmed,  down,  to  a  minimum,  but  the 
ground  is  so  rich  that  I  find  it  a  task ; 
in  fact,  it  is  beyond  my  knowledge  of  the 
science  of.  grape-growing  to  know  how  to 
do  the  thing  I. wish  to  do.  I  always  bag 
my  grapes,  chiefly  to  protect  them  from 
birds,  which  are  very  numerous,  some 
varieties  taking  special  pleasure  m  pick¬ 
ing  into  the  ripe  grapes,  and  then  the  bees 
suck  out  the  juice  of  every  grape  that 
has  been  broken  open.  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  sack  the  grapes  if  the  vines 
during  the  growing  season  are  permitted 
to  grow  and  ramble  at  will  over  the 
trellis.  The  thing  I  want  to  know  chiefly 
is  about  Summer  pruning,  so  as  to  re¬ 
strain  the  exuberance  of  the  vines  under 
these  circumstances.  a.  w.  f. 

Whitehall.  Ill 

Five  feet  in  the  row  is  altogether  too 
close  to  plant  vigorous  growing  grape 
Verieties,  especially  on  fertile  soils.  The 
commercial  vineyardist  gives  at  least  eight 
feet  and  with  some  varieties  often  10. 
As  I  see  it,  Summer  pruning  will  avail 
little  or  nothing  in  this  instance,  as 
pinching  back  the  growing  shoots  induces 
the  growth  of  laterals,  which  in  turn 
make  the  growth  more  compacted  than 
before.  Pinching  back  is  usually  prac¬ 
ticed  in  order  to  keep  the  vine  within  its 
allotted  space  on  the  trellis,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  lateral  formation, 
as  some  of  the  varieties  are  said  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  fruit  from  them  rather  than 
from  the  canes.  To  my  way  of  thinking 
Summer  pruning  has  been  greatly  over¬ 
rated.  Fuller,  in  “The  Grape  Cul'turist,” 
discusses  somewhat  extensively  Summer 
pruning.  He  advises  pinching  back  three 
times  during  the  season,  not  only  the 
shoots,  but  the  laterals  thereon.  One  or 
two  inches  are  simply  pinched  off  of  the 
growing  apex,  and  this  is  done  with  the 
thumb  and  finger.  Summer  pruning 
should  be  done  fairly  early  in  the  season 
and  should  not  be  practiced  after  the 
fruit  begins  to  mature.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  excessive  growth  in  this  in¬ 
stance  can  be  checked  through  pruning 
longer,  i.  e.,  the  retention  of  more  fruit 
wood.  Should  this  fail,  then  I  would 
utilize,  one  of  the  methods  of  training 
that  disposes  the  fruiting  wood  more  uni¬ 
formly  over  the  trellis.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


Missouri  Fruit  Notes 

Fheagnus  longipes.  a  fruiting  shrub  of 
the  oleaster  family,  bore  its  usual  heavy 
crop  of  berries,  about  half  the  size  of 
cherries,  dull  red  in  color,  two  small 
seeds,  agreeable  tart  flavor  and  well  rel¬ 
ished  by  those  who  taste  them.  They 
make  a  fair  jelly  at  least,  and  probably 
have,  other  good  uses.  The  children  love 
to  visit  the  bush,  and  ho  berries  go  to 
waste.  Here  is  a  shrub,  in  height  eight 
to  10  feet,  that  is  both  ornamental  in  its 
leaves  and  fruitful,  and  very  rarely  fails 
to  bear.  It  has  no  insect  or  fungus 
enemies  and  requires  no  spraying.  It  is 
surely  worthy  of  general  dissemination, 
but  in  recent  times  I  have  seen  but  one 
catalogue  that  listed  it. 

Th(>  same  fate  seems  to  have  befallen 
the  Dewey  peach.  I  have  had  this 
variety  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have 
only  words  of  praise  for  it.  It  ripens 
here  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  of  July, 
following  Red  Bird  and  coming  in  before 
Eureka,  Alton  and  Carman.  It  is  above 
average  size  for  the  earlies.  yellow  flesh, 
deep  crimson  all  over,  rather  fuzzy,  good 
quality  and  a  very  regular  yielder  of 
fruit,  but  its  name  has  disappeared  from 
most  of  the  catalogues. 

A  new  candidate  for  favor  among  the 
extra  earlies  is  the  Early  Rose.  It  bore 
here  for  the  first  time.  The  fruit  was 
not  uniform  in  size;  there  was  a  cluster 
of  small  ones  in  the  top.  but  those  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  limbs  were  of  good 
size,  running  about  as  large  as  any  of 
the  extra  earlies  grow.  I  measured  one 
and  the  circumference  was  eight  inches. 
They  are  beautifully  colored,  flesh  red. 
for  a  quarter  inch  under-  the  skin,  a  full 
clingstone,  firm  and  excellent  in  quality. 
It  ripens  just  after  Greensboro,  and  most 
of  the  good  things  said  about  it  by 
the  introducer  seem  to  be  deserved  as 
far  as  could  be  judged  from  one  tree  and 
one  season.  Apricots  were  a  good  crop 
this  year,  and  this  really  fine  fruit  sold 
readily  at  25  cents  a  quart  berry  box. 
A  neighbor  with  half  a  dozen  full  trees 
has  been  selling  literally  for  weeks. 
Owing,  I  presume,  to  the  heavy  crop, 
they  ripened  over  an  abnormally  long 
period  and  this  aided  their  market¬ 
ing  at  high  figures.  Two  severe 
windstorms,  one  from  the  north  and  one  1 
from  the  west,  have  swept  over  this  re¬ 
gion  recently,  and  put  fruit  trees  to  a 
hard  test.  All  those  which  gave  way 
split  down  from  a  crotch  where  iu  some 
cases  decay  had  made  a  beginning.  We 
are  now  using  wire  or  chains  on  all 
trees  of  this  structure,  and  find  such 
safeguards  a  perfect  insurance  against 
storms.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 
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T  7EGETABLE  and  fruit  cellars  should  be  built  of 
*  concrete,  because: 

Concrete  is  permanent,  waterproof  and  will  not  rot. 
It  protects  roots,  vegetables  and  fruit  against  rats 
and  can  easily  be  built  with  ventilator  openings  to 
keep  it  always  dry. 

How  to  build  concrete  root  cellars — and  all  other 
types  of  farm  construction — of  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
is  fully  described  in  our  book,  “Concrete  on  the  Farm.** 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  your  copy. 


THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  Boston  Philadelphia  Savannah  Dayton  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  St.  Louis  CHICAGO 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

(address  the  Atlas  Office  nearest  you) 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “Concrete  On  The  Farm” 
without  cost  or  obligation. 


Name. . . . 
Address 


PREMO 
Film  Packs 

Developed 


An  entire  pack.  12  exposures,  sizes  4x5  and 
smaller  sizes,  developed  by  us  for  25  cents.  Let 
our  careful,  experienced  workmen  develop  your 
next  Film  Pack.  We  also  make  Vclox  prints,  of 
course. 

JOHN  HAWORTH  COMPANY 
(Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

1020  Chestnut  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure H  RUC KEYF 

30%  Increased  Yield  II  •  iitii  -  A  i 


Fall  Wheat 


k  '■  \  V' 


Greatly  increased  in 
yield  by  use  of  Sheep’s 
Head  Sheep  Manure. 

Onef  armerwrites:*  ‘30% 
increased  yield  over, 
bam  manure  on  worn- 
out  land. ’’Dropped  with 
fertilizer  attachment. 

Rich  in  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  p  tash.  Also  adds  humus.  For 
all  Held  crops  and  meadows.  Wonderful  result  on  gar¬ 
dens.  truck  patches,  lawns,  small  fruits,  etc.  Sheep’s 
Head  is  guaranteed  free  from  weed  seeds.  Pulverized 
and  put  into  sacks  for  easy  handling.  Write  for  prices 

NATURAL  CUAN0  CO.,  830  RIVER  STREET,  AURORA,  ILL 


MOLINE 

Power  Lift 

GANG 

NO.ll 


YOU  get  real  satisfaction 
from  your  tractor  and 
a  real  job  of  plowing 
when  you  use  this  Moline 

Plow.  It  has  improved  positive 
power  lift  device  which  saves 
power,  time,  and  enables  better 
work  to  be  done.  To  raise  the 
plows  pull  the  cord  until  the 
power  lift  lever  locks,  and  the 
plows  are  raised  without  further 
attention.  If  you  want  to  raise  your 
plows,  just  an  inch  or  two  or  any 
intermediate  distance,  to  relieve 
your  tractor  or  clear  an  obstruc¬ 
tion,  you  can  do  so  by  a  slight 
pull  on  the  cord.  This  is  the  only 
lift  on  which  you  can  change  the 
plowing  depth  without  raising 
the  plow  out  of  the  ground, 
ljust  one  of  many  features 
which  will  make  your  plow¬ 
ing  easier  and  better.  See  your 
Moline  Dealer  or  write  for  full 
information. 

•^Moline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  Iil.  ^ 

1  ■  —  .  .i  «r  JMM— ■ — — ^ 


WithTJrie  STJEEL.  RIQ  ^ 

Perfect  Protection  of  com  and  grain  from  fire  or  losses 
Heavy  construction.  Low  prices.  All  sizes. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 
158  Main  St.,  London,  Ohio 


my  r 

Book— ueo  tne  big  money 
you  can  save  this  year  by 
t  buying  BKOWN  FENCES  * 

\  at  my  low  factory— -freight  prepaid  vrices. 

Competition  can’t  touch  them.  125,000,000 
rods  sold  proves  BROWN  FENCE  satisfies. 
150  etyles.  Heavily  Galvanized  —  rust-resisting. 
Sample  to  test  and  book  FREE,  postpaid. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  159 ,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  fulllength 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


BALE  HAY  NEW  WAY 

No  Blocks — No  Bale  Ties — 2  Men  Less! 

Save  40  per  cent  on  bailing 
cost!  *' Figure  your  saving  by 
using  straight  wire.  No  Bala 
Ties.**  Get  wise  to  the  new 
method  introduced  bv  the  mar¬ 
velous  new  paten t Self- Thread¬ 
ing  Hay  Press.  No  blocks  or 


o  ties  to  handle— save  the  pay  of  two  men.  Make  bh?  n 

"  *  *  ‘  ‘  *  ‘  :  all 


•  money 

_ M _ | _ _  .  _  ^  _  ll  types 

ci  this  wonderful  new  press.  Write  today-  *  * 

Threader  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  78$  A  Ottawa  St  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


bailing  hay  forothers.  Write  for  t  eo  catalo^shmving 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  llomen 

Established  ISJO 

t>nhli«lifd  TTookly  tiT  the  Rural  riihlishing  Company.  333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 
Herbert  W.  COLi.tNr.woon.  President  and  Editor. 

John'  .1.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  DtLLON.  Secretary.  Mrs,  E.  T.  Roylk.  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  toSs.  fid,  or 
8?a  marks,  or  10L.  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
.  ”  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter 

Advertising  rates.  15  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

AA'e  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  sw  indler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  w  illingly  use  our  good 
oflices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  bo  eonfused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  saloons  are  now  closed,  but  the  Farm  Bureau 
office  is  open.  Instead  of  meeting  your  friends  at  the 
former  place,  meet  them  in  our  office.  This  office  is 
at  your  disposal.  Some  are  making  use  of  it  and  many 
are  not.  A  groat  many  of  our  members  we  have  never 
met.  We  can  be  of  but  little  service  to  you  unless  we 
know  wliat  you  want. 

HAT  is  from  tlie  Farm  Bureau  of  Licking 
County.  Ohio,  and  it  is  good  sense.  We  have 
had  all  sorts  of  opinions  about  the  value  of  Farm 
Bureaus.  Some  claim  wonderful  results,  while 
others  can  see  little  in  the  organization.  When  we 
come  to  analyze  the  reports  we  find  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  Farm  Bureaus  are  located  in  counties  where 
for  one  reason  or  another  the  farmers  dominate  the 
bureau.  It  is  not  possible  for  such  an  organization 
to  rise  much  above  the  spirit  which  dominates  it. 
Where  the  farmers  take  an  interest  in  the  work  and 
are  disposed  to  give  reasonable  and  kindly  help  the 
i  bureau  can  he  made  wonderfully  efficient.  Where 
the  farmers  do  not  take  interest  in  it  how  can  it 
do  otherwise  than  go  into  the  control  of  grafters 
or  politicians?  We  are  hearing  considerable  about 
the  dangers  which  confront  the  Farm  Bureaus. 
There  is  one  and  only  one  strong  antidote  for  such 
dangers,  and  that  is  the  sound  and  loyal  backing  of 
the  farmers. 

* 

THERE  is  little  new  to  relate  about  “daylight  sav¬ 
ing."  The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
special  bill  repealing  the  law.  The  Senate  will  also 
pass  it.  The  report  from  the  White  House  now  is 
that  President  Wilson  will  veto  it  when  it  comes  t «» 
him.  Letters  and  arguments  by  the  thousand  in 
favor  of  repeal  are  pouring  in  upon  the  President, 
and  also  upon  Congress.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
President  Wilson  will  change  his  views  when  he 
realizes  how  bitterly  the  farmers  oppose  the  law.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  daylight  saving  are 
working  like  tigers  to  hold  the  President  to  their 
views.  It  has  become  a  contest  largely  between  town 
and  country  people.  The  big  concentrating  argument 
upon  which  there  is  substantial  agreement  is  the 
following : 

Article  by  .1.  S„  on  page  1133,  beaded  “Daylight  Sav¬ 
ing  and  Sleep  Loss,”  is  just  my  case  exactly.  It  lias 
been  a  great  loss  to  us.  We  have  changed  back  to  the 
old  time.  We  consider  it  has  (bun aged  us  $2  per  day.  1 
have  a  family  of  eight,  five  school  age.  We  find  they  did 
not  keep  up  their  studies  for  lack  of  sleep.  Lots  of  our 
neighbors  have  changed  back  to  right  time. 

Xew  York.  cjiarles  l.  french. 

Many  farmers  will  change  back  to  the  old  time 
and  let  those  who  deal  with  them  follow  or  not,  as 
they  see  fit. 

* 

OF  all  the  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  in  this 
country  nothing  is  so  conclusive  as  the  proof 
that  00  per  cent  of  our  cultivated  land  needs  phos¬ 
phorus.  There  are  a  few  sections  of  the  country 
where  this  element  is  naturally  so  abundant  that  new 
supplies  are  not  needed.  These  sections  are  few. 
On  the  great  majority  of  our  American  soils  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  phosphorus  is  the  dominating 
element  in  fertilizing.  Nitrogen  is  lost  from  all 
cropped  soils,  but  that  can  he  and  is  in  part  returned 
wherever  clover  and  the  other  legumes  are  grown. 
On  dairy  and  stock  farms  it  is  also  true  that  con¬ 
siderable  nitrogen  is  brought  back  in  purchased  feed. 
There  is  little  to  make  up  the  loss  in  phosphorus,  for 
most  of  the  feeds  now  sold  are  lacking  in  that  cle¬ 
ment.  Where  grain  is  grown  the  need  of  phosphorus 
is  particularly  strong.  The  grain  kernels  cannot  he 
made  perfect  without  this  element.  The  plant  roots 
are  made  larger  and  more  vigorous  and  early  ripen¬ 
ing  is  hastened  when  the  plant  is  fully  supplied  with 
1  hosphoric  acid.  Now,  when  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  growth  of  grain 
and  fodder  crops,  we  find  most  of  our  older  soils  de¬ 
ficient  in  this  life-giving  element.  It  must  he  sup¬ 
plied  in  some  form  of  fertilizer.  The  most  logical 
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time  for  using  it  is  at  grain  seeding  or  planting.  Its 
effect  upon  the  young  plant  is  stimulating,  and  we 
till  know  the  advantage  of  a  quick,  early  start.  It 
will  pay  lo  use  some  form  of  phosphate  at  the  time  of 
seeding  wheat  or  other  Fall  grain  or  grass.  On  corn 
and  most  other  crops  it  is  good  practice  to  use  the 
phosphorus  with  the  manure  as  made  or  hauled  out. 
On  most  dairy  farms  the  practice  is  to  haul  and 
spread  the  manure  day  by  day.  This  saves  labor  and 
manure,  since  there  is  never  a  time  when  the  manure 
contains  more  plant  food  than  on  the  day  it  is  made. 
In  the  future  it  will  he  the  .common  practice  of  good 
dairymen  to  use  some  form  of  phosphorus  with  the 
manure  each  day  as  it  is  hauled  out.  It  will  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  sound  a  practice  to  feed  the  manure  with 
phosphate  as  it  is  to  feed  the  cows  with  grain. 

* 

THOSE  Ne\y  Jersey  farmers  (page  1173)  show- 
how  practical  men  may  make  use  of  science  to 
advantage.  They  wanted  to  locate  a  plant  for  crush¬ 
ing  limestone.  So  they  got  samples  from  various 
places  and  sent  them  to  the  State  chemist  for  an¬ 
alysis.  Thus  they  found  how  much  lime  they  could 
get.  in  a  ton.  and  then,  after  considering  the  location 
and  other  things,  they  knew  where  to  go.  It  is  good 
to  see  farmers  make  practical  use  of  what  science 
has  to  offer  them.  Manufacturing  made  use  of  sci¬ 
ence  many  years  earlier  than  agriculture,  and  that 
is  one  reason  for  its  present  power.  Farmers  have 
great  need  of  true  scientific  knowledge,  hut  science 
should  not  be  their  master.  They  should  use  it  as 
they  do  improved  machinery,  and  protect  the  sci¬ 
entists  by  keeping  the  politicians  away  from  them. 

* 

DENMARK  has  been  held  up  before  the  world  as 
a  great  example  of  what  a  nation  or  a  section 
can  do  in  dairying.  The  war  has  hurt  Denmark 
severely,  and  the  dairy  business  is  declining.  The 
blockade  cut  off  supplies  of  feed  and  the  Danish 
farmers  had  not  been  trained  to  produce  anything 
like  a  full  supply  of  grain  and  fodder.  Thus  many 
cattle  wore  slaughtered,  and  it  will  he  some  years  at 
best  before  the  herds  can  he  renewed.  American 
cheese  is  now  being  sold  in  Denmark,  and  the  war 
has  given  Ireland  a  great  chance  to  supply  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market.  Denmark  grow  great  in  dairying  on 
the  theory  that  feed  can  be  economically  brought 
3.000  miles  or  more  to  feed  the  cattle.  In  somewhat 
like  manner,  Germany  with  all  her  careful  prepara¬ 
tion,  neglected  to  provide  a  home  supply  of  fats  for 
both  man  and  beast  When  the  struggle  came  the 
feed  and  the  fats  could  not  be  provided  because 
Denmark  and  Germany  had  neglected  to  produce 
them.  There  is  a  good  lesson  in  this  for  many  of  our 
Eastern  dairymen  who  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
buying  all  or  most  of  their  feed,  instead  of  planning 
to  produce  most  of  it  at  home. 

$ 

ON  the  next  page  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  agricultural  conditions  in  Europe.  Those 
are  written  by  Dr.  Jacob  G.  Lipina n  of  New  Jersey. 
Dr.  Lipman  is  now  in  France  making  a  study  of  farm 
conditions,  particularly  in  regard  to  fertilizers. 
There  is  no  one  in  this  country  hotter  qualified  to  do 
this,  and  the  questions  of  plant  food  are  to  have 
much  to  do  with  future  competition  in  the  world's 
supply  of  food.  The  first  article  discusses  the  potash 
situation.  The  war  lias  brought  potash  deposits  un¬ 
der  control  of  the  French,  and  also  started  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  other  deposits  in  Spain.  Prices  must 
go  lower,  and  there  comes  the  big  question  of  a  tariff 
to  protect  the  new  potash  industry  in  this  country. 
Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  experience  during  the 
war  shows  we  do  not.  need  potash  on  most  heavier 
soils  half  as  much  as  we  thought  we  did. 

* 

The  hist  caucus  I  attended  in  this  town  I  saw  a  group 
of  live  or  six  men  put  in  nomination  a  man  who  had 
had  that  office  for  several  years,  during  which  time  lie 
had  not  attended  to  his  business,  against  the  wishes  of  a 
large  number  of  those  present  and  voting,  lie  was  elect¬ 
ed  and  has  been  re-elected  to  the  same  office.  As  is  well 
known,  an  organized  minority  can  usually  rule  an  un¬ 
organized  majority.  a.  \v. 

VERY  time,  unless,  as  will  happen  now  and  then, 
the  people  really  get  angry  and  let  their  anger 
substitute  for  organized  effort.  When  such  things 
happen  the  result  is  about  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  some 
good-natured  person  who  in  a  moment  of  anger  as¬ 
sumes  responsibilities  for  which  he  is  not  fitted. 
When  he  cools  off  he  realizes  his  situation  and  often 
goes  to  the  wrong  people  for  support.  Farmers  do 
not  need  revolution  as  much  as  they  do  evolution  in 
working  out  to  a  fairer  share  of  social  and  business 
benefits.  Still,  revolutions  seems  to  lie  needed  at 
times  to  start  evolution.  Evolution  is  always  an 
organized  growth — ahead  or  backward.  Revolution 
is  a  destruction  of  organized  forms  of  society  with¬ 
out  exactly  knowing  what  is  to  follow.  The  time  has 


gone  by  when  100  good  men  should  stand  helplessly 
by  as  individuals  and  let  half  a  dozen  “organizers” 
force  a  candidate  upon  them.  That  will  always  he 
done,  however,  until  the  farmers  change  the  situa¬ 
tion  themselves.  The  politicians  are  parasites,  and 
live  on  the  100  individuals  who  stand  apart  and  let 
the  half  dozen  do  it.  Out  on  the  plains  a  band  of 
horses  were  attacked  by  wolves.  Instead  of  scat¬ 
tering.  as  the  cows  did.  to  he  pulled  down  and  killed 
one  by  one,  these  horses  stood  in  a  circle — the  colts 
in  the  center — with  hind  feet  to  the  wolves.  It  was 
death  to  the  wolf  that  came  within  range  of  those 
heels.  Every  now  and  then  there  comes  a  great 
chance  for  farmers  to  practice  this  plan  of  doing  it 
1  liem selves.  There  is  such  a  chance  in  Wayne  Co., 
X.  Y..  this  year,  and  farmers  everywhere  will  watch 
to  see  how  they  do  it. 

* 

ON  the  next  page  is  a  discussion  of  the  sale  of 
food  now  held  by  the  War  Department.  This 
food  was  bought  or  contracted  for  at  a  time  when 
another  year  of  Avar  seemed  sure.  With  the  army 
rapidly  disbanded  this  food  is  not  needed  by  the 
soldiers.  It  has  been  held  hack  on  the  theory  that 
prices  would  he  upset  if  it  were  thrown  upon  the 
market,  hut.  Congress  has  uow  ordered  the  War 
Department  to  sell  it  at  once.  Most  of  it  will  be 
sold  in  small  lots  and  distributed  by  parcel  post 
direct  to  buyers.  The  War  Department  is  to  give 
out  prices  as  soon  as  they  can  he  figured.  This 
supply,  if  it  can  he  distributed  to  people  in  moderate 
circumstances,  will  give  a  little  relief,  but  there  is 
not  enough  of  it  to  make  any  great  difference  in 
prices  if  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  permitted 
to  work.  There  has  been  no  such  law  in  operation 
lately — the  'handlers  and  speculators  have  had  their 
own  hn\\  When  this  comparatively  small  amount 
of  food  is  offered  for  sale  the  handlers  and  dealers 
will  attempt  to  cut  down  prices  to  producers  on  the 
false  claim  that  this  offering  of  food  compels  them 
to  pay  less.  They  have  already  made  a  good  profit 
on  this  food.  What  they  are  afraid  of  is  this  direct 
distribution  by  the  Government.  If  such  distribu¬ 
tion  means  fairer  retail  prices  the  consumers  will 
begin  to  realize  that  what  we  have  so  long  claimed 
about  direct  dealing  with  producers  is  true.  In  a 
small  way  the  co-operative  selling  of  wool  has  shown 
that  the  labor  of  many  buyers  and  handlers  was 
not  necessary  or  economical.  Both  the  farmers  and 
the  manufacturers  made  a  better  bargain  by  dealing 
direct.  In  a  much  larger  way  the  public  must  learn 
the  benefits  of  direct,  dealing  in  food.  Thus  while 
this  Government  sale  of  war  supplies  will  be  little 
more  than  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  or  less  than  a 
Aveek’s  ration  of  meat  and  canned  goods,  it  will  help 
break  the  monopoly  Avhich  the  handlers  and  distri¬ 
butors  have  so  long  enjoyed.  The  array  bleAV  holes 
in  one  form  of  autocracy  Avith  its  powder  and  shot. 
We  Avish  it.  could  bUnv  up  ahother  trade  autocracy 
with  its  meat  and  bread! 

A  delegation  of  railroad  workers  called  upon 
President  Wilson  and  told  him  they  must  have 
higher  Avages  or  cheaper  food !  This  has  started 
Congress  and  the  Administration  into  a  crusade 
against  high  prices.  In  XeAvark.  N.  J..  the  city  gOA'- 
ernment  is  selling  army  bacon  at  36  cents,  while  re¬ 
tailers  charge  50  cents.  Now  Avatcli  how  this  fight 
against  “profiteers”  turns  out.  You  will  soon  begin 
to  see  the  daily  papers .  charging  that  the  farmers 
are  the  real  profiteers — that  the  dealers  are  barely 
making  a  living!  That  will  he  the  work  of  the  big 
interests  Avhich  stand  in  the  background  and  pull 
wires  of  silver  and  gold  to  make  their  puppets  dance. 
And  they  Avill  succeed  in  convincing  the  consumers 
that  the  farmers  are  the  robbers  unless  the  latter 
can  get  their  story  fairly  before  the  city  people,  and 
show  that  the  crime  of  cutthroat  prices  lies  in  the 
present  ruinous  system  of  distribution. 


Brevities 

Not  too  late  to  seed  barley  for  hay  or  fodder. 

From  South  Carolina  conies  the  report  that  crops 
were  injured  by  using  a  form  of  potash  from  one  of  file 
California  deposits. 

The  Canadian  wool  growers  have  built  a  $60,000 
building  as  a  wool  warehouse.  They  handled  4,500.000 
pounds  of  avooI  last  year. 

There  is  probably  not  an  acre  of  old  pasture  in  the 
Eastern  Stales  which  docs  not  need  lime  in  some  form 
before  it  can  produce  good  crops.  After  lime,  its  greatest 
need  is  phosphorus. 

That  great  race  at  the  Vineland  egg-laying  contest 
still  speeds  on.  The  Reds  gained  one  egg  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  week.  That  about  equals  an  eyelash  in  a  horse 
nice.  There  are  106  days  more — which  pen  do  you 
back? 

Diamonds!  The  Geological  Survey  estimates  that 
about  half  the  diamonds  in  the  world  (valued  at  one 
billion  dollars)  are  owned  in  the  United  States.  Every 
year  a  feAv  diamonds  are  found  in  this  country — valued 
at  a  feAv  thousand  dollars  only. 
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A  Bunch  of  Milk  Notes 

Docking  Producers 

Some  of  the  creameries  around  this  county  are  dock¬ 
ing  the  milk  producers  who  keep  Summer  boarders  and 
use  a  part  of  their  milk  product  at  home,  60c  per  100  lbs. 
Have  they  a  right  to  do  this?  Could  a  docked  cus¬ 
tomer  compel  payment  of  the  amount  he  had  been 
docked?  u.  f.  B. 

Sullivan  C’o.,  N.  Y. 

Umler  all  agreements,  either  expressed  or  implied, 
that  we  know  anything  about,  the  producer  is  en¬ 
titled  to  keep  all  the  milk  needed  for  his  own  use. 
Unless  there  is  some  new  provision  in  the  present 
contract,  the  producer  is  entirely  within  his  rights 
to  reserve  milk  for  his  own  use.  and.  short  of  a  def¬ 
inite  agreement  to  that  effect,  we  believe  the  pro¬ 
ducer  could  recover  on  suit  the  amount  of  the  short¬ 
age.  The  producers  affected  could  bring  a  test  suit 
in  the  local  court  with  little  expense  to  each,  and  we 
would  advise  doing  so.  We  now  have  a  suit  pending 
to  test  a  similar  arbitrary  discount  of  a  milk  bill. 

The  real  remedy  for  all  these  infringements  on. 
the  rights  of  producers  is  incorporation  of  the  local 
milk  producers  and  the  appointment  of  one  man  as  a 
business  manager  to  make  contracts  and  protect  the 
individual  membership  in  the  execution  of  them. 

Lowered  Tests 

What  do  you  think  we  farmers  ought  to  do  in  this 
section?  In  the  last  payment  they  cut  us  all  away 
down  in  our  test.  They  took  three  points  off  me  from 
the  month  before.  I  have  not  had  any  fresh  cows,  and 
am  feeding  stock  feed,  besides  good  pasture.  The  farm¬ 
ers  are  thinking  of  getting  up  a  petition  and  sending  it 
in  to  the  League.  It  does  not  do  us  much  good  getting 
a  good  price  for  milk  if  they  cut  us  down  in  this  way. 
New  York.  J.  P.  B. 

The  producers  in  your  section  should  incorporate 
and  hire  a  competent,  manager  to  secure  proper  sam¬ 
ples  and  test  the  milk  regularly.  The  manager  would 
make  his  future  contracts  on  a  basis  that  would  give 
him  proper  standing  in  the  matter  of  fat  tests  and 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  business.  He  would 
also  see  that  weights  are  properly  credited  to  each 
producer  and  bills  correctly  figured  for  the  weight  and 
quality  of  milk  delivered  by  each  patron,  and  paid 
when  due.  The  manager  would  hardly  need  to  give 
his  whole  time  to  this  dutw,  but,  even  if  he  did,  it 
would  be  a  big  investment  for  producers.  We  know 
no  other  way  by  which  they  can  protect  themselves, 
and  this  plan  is-  certainly  practical.  The  experience 
will  develop  local  business  talent,  which  is  one  of 
the  needs,  as  well  as  the  rewards  of  co-operative 
work.  These  local  organizations  should  be  developed 
ou  strictly  co-operative  principles,  with  a  system  of 
one  man  one  vote  by  ballot  and  preferably  by  “pro¬ 
portional”  representation  in  order  to  interest  all 
classes,  and  particularly  to  secure  representation  for 
the  most  substantial  class,  which  is  usually  in  the 
minority,  and  which  is  seldom  represented  when  the 
popular  free-and-easy  methods  of  selection  prevails. 
At  first  sight  these  details  in  organization  may  seem 
trivial,  but  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  it  is  the 
attention  to  the  small  things  that  brings  success. 
This  is  not  a  problem  for  the  League  except  as  it 
may  assist  in  organizing  the  work.  It  is  a  function 
of  the  local  branch. 

So  long  as  the  dealer  weighs  the  milk,  grades  it 
and  tests  for  fat  behind  closed  doors,  he  makes  the 
ultimate  price,  and  even  accepting  the  weights  and 
grades  and  tests,  we  have  frequently  found  errors  in 
the  bills  against  the  producer  that  would  alone  pay 
the  cost  of  management  and  test  many  times  over. 
Even  if  there  was  nothing  more  than  a  suspicion  of 
losses  from  these  sources,  for  a  sense  of  security  and 
business,  producers  should  have  means  of  knowing 
that  they  get  all  that  is  due  them,  and  no  dealer  who 
is  giving  full  measure  now  will  object  to  a  check 
on  his  employees  by  the  men  who  furnish  the  milk. 

Cost  of  Milk 

About  May  10.  the  first  two  days  of  the  R.  L.  &  E. 
trolley  strike,  we  did  not  ship  our  milk  to  Rochester, 
and  separated  the  milk,  sending  six  gallons  of  cream 
to  Clyde  Creamery  Company,  for  which  in  four  days  we 
received  a  check  for  $11.40.  and  making  three  pounds 
of  butter,  worth  at  that  time  60c  per  pound,  or  $1.80. 
making  a  total  of  $13.20  for  the  two  days,  besides  hav¬ 
ing  the  skim-milk  at  home.  At  the  same  rate  for  the 
other  20  days  our  check  for  milk  should  have  been 
$101.40,  but  our  check  was  $176.85,  or  $14.55  less  than 
the  cream  and  butter  would  have  been  worth  at  the 
Clyde  Creamefjr,  and  the  skim-milk  besides.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  lost  out  on  shipping  milk  in  May.  It  is  over  80 
years  since  I  began  shipping  milk  to  Chicago,  having 
lived  in  that  section  until  one  year  ago  last  March,  and 
at  that  time  we  sold  by  the  can  containing  eight  gallons, 
for  which  we  received  from  $1  to  $1.25  in  Winter,  and 
from  85c  to  $1  in  Summer.  We  bought  mill  feeds  for 
$7  and  $7.50  per  ton.  Hay  was  worth  about  $8.  Now 
they  ask  me  $70  for  cow  feed  and  hay  is  worth  from  $25 
to  $30  in  the  barn.  Help  did  not  cost  over  one-third 
then,  compared  to  now.  and  at  that  time  we  would  buy 
three  good  cows  for  $100.  Now  we  pay  from  $125  to 
$150  for  one. 

Comparing  present  prices  with  the  things  we  have  to 
buy.  we  cannot  figure  the  proportions  now  any  better 
than  they  were  in  the  old  days.  We  handle  more  of 
this  inflated  money,  but  the  proportion  between  the 
things  that  we  give  up  and  the  things  that  we  get  for  it 
is  about  the  same,  if  not  against  us  now.  Unless  pres¬ 


ent  conditions  change  it  will  cost  us  6c  a  pound  to  make 
milk  during  the  coming  Winter.  j.  f..l. 

New  York.  . 


Sale  of  the  Government’s  Surplus  Food 

In  regard  to  the  high  price  of  meat  and  the  low  price 
of  animals,  I  beg  to  say  a  few  words.  In  order  that 
you  may  have^  a  point  for  investigating,  herewith  I 
inclose  this  War  Department  letter  from  the  Zone 
Supply  Officer  : 

“1.  This  office  is-  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  8, 
with  reference  to  the  purchase  of  one  case  of  canned 
corned  beef. 

“2.  You  are  informed  that  the  Government  is  not 
selling  canned  meats  at  cost  in  small  quantities,  direct 
to  the  consumer.  It  is.  however,  offering  these  meats  in 
carload  lots  to  the  municipalities  for  re-selling  to  the 
people. 

“3.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  you  get  in  touch 
with  the  mayor  of  your  city  with  reference  to  the  above. 

“By  authority  of  the  Zone  Supply  Officer. 

“A.  A.  STEWART,  Capt.  Q.M.C., 
“Zone  Surplus  Property  Officer.” 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  millions  of  pounds 
of  food  which  the  Government  has  piled  up.  It  does  not 
benefit  either  the  farmer  or  consumer,  but  does  stabilize 
a  speculative  market,  enabling  speculators  to  plead  short 
stocks,  to  raise  prices. 

Note  the  statement  by  the  officer  that  the  War  De¬ 
partment  will  not  sell  to  anyone  except  officers  of  munic¬ 
ipalities.  and  then  turn  to  the  constitution  of  New  York 
State,  Article  12,  Section  1.  and  note  that  municipal 
officers  arc  forbidden  to  use  the  people’s  money  or  credit, 
and  then  find,  if  you  can,  a  parallel  case  of  pretending  a 
willingness  to  do  something  which  is  so  thoroughly 
blocked  by  an  obstruction  that  it  cannot  be  done. 

MILES  H.  DE  LONG. 

That  part  of  the  section  to  which  Mr.  DeLong 
refers  reads  as  follows : 

“Organization  of  Cities  and  Villages— It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  cities  and  incorporated  villages,  and  to  restrict 
their  power  of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing  money, 
contracting  debts,  and  loaning  their  credit,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  abuses  in  assessment  and  in  contracting  debt  by 
such  municipal  corporations.” 

This  may  or  may  not  prevent  municipal  sale  of 
food.  TV  e  doubt  if  it  does.  At  any  rate,  the  papers 
state  that  Mayor  H.  P.  Gillen  of  Newark.  N.  .T..  has 
purchased  30,000  lbs.  of  bacon,  50.000  lbs.  of  ham 
and  great  quantities  of  canned  goods  from  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  supply.  This  food  will  be  sold  at  retail 
from  the  city  hall,  school  houses,  fire  houses  and 
other  municipal  buildings  of  Newark,  by  city  em¬ 
ployees.  As  we  understand  it.  the  Government  is 
not  confining  its  sales  of  these  goods  to  the  beads  of 
municipalities.  It  makes  this  suggestion  in  cases 
where  such  buying  by  municipal  authorities  is  lawful 
or  feasible.  The  surplus  army  and  navy  supplies, 
including  foods,  are  being  offered  in  New  York  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  at  auction  or  to  private 
bidders.  The  minimum  amounts  sold  vary  with  the 
different  goods,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  so  large  that 
only  big  dealers  can  handle  them.  Notices  of  auction 
sales  of  these  goods,  and  requests  for  proposals  and 
sealed  bids  for  private  sales  are  appearing  daily  in 
the  commercial  papers.  Our  understanding  is  that 
one  person  is  as  free  to  buy  as  another,  provided  be 
will  take  the  quantity  and  put  up  the  cash  demand¬ 
ed.  An  auction  of  13.800,000  yards  of  cloth,  mainly 
cotton,  was  scheduled  to  begin  in  New  York  July  80. 
The  minimum  amount  sold  to  a  bidder  is  5,000  yards. 

A  $500  certified  check  must  be  put  up  before  bidding, 
the  check  to  be  returned  if  nothing  is  bought.  The 
terms  of  all  these  sales  are  cash  before  delivery. 


Agricultural  Conditions  In  Europe 

The  Deposits  of  Alsatian  Potash 

EXTENT  OF  DEPOSITS.— The  potash  region  of 
Alsace  is  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Cernay  and  Mill- 
house.  The  known  deposits  are  about  12  miles  long  and 
oom  cS  and  are  found  at  a  depth  of  1,400  to 

L.SOO  ft.  It  is  estimated  that  these  deposits  represent  a 
weight  of  1,4 < 2,000,000  tons  of  salts,  containing,  on  the 
average,  22  per  cent  of  actual  potash.  In  other  words, 
there  are  in  sight  300.000.000  tons  of  actual  potash, 
equivalent  to  600.000.000  tons  of  high-grade  muriate  of 
potash.  The  deposits  were  discovered  and  prospected 
by  a  French  company  between  1904  and  1908  Thev 
were  shown  to  cover  an  area  of  about  50,000  acres,  and 
were  ultimately  divided  into  15  claims,  controlled  bv 
four  powerful  financial  groups.  Of  the  total  invested 
capital,  amounting  to  from  $12,000,000  to  $15,000,000, 
about  one-fourth  is  French,  one-fifth  Alsatian  and  the 
rest  German.  However,  since  the  region  came  under 
the  control  of  the  French  government  the  mines  owned 
by  the  Germans  have  been  commandeered  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  potash  salts  are  being  re¬ 
served  for  distribution  at  a  later  date. 

THE  Ot  1  PI  T.  T  nder  the  German  regime  the  Al¬ 
satian  mines  were  discriminated  against  in  favor  of 
those  located  in  Saxony,  Hanover  and  Thuringia.  Rut 
with  the  passing  of  the  German  control  the  Alsatian 
potash  mines  became  an  attractive  investment  for  both 
trench  and  foreign  capital.  There  has  already  beep 
taken  out  of  these  mines  within  the  past  twelve  months 
something  like  500.000  to  600.000  tons  of  sylvinite  con¬ 
taining  an  equivalent  of  100.000  to  120.000  tons  of  ac¬ 
tual  potash.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  yearly  pre-war  potash  consumption  in  France 
was  .,3.000  tons  of  actual  potash.  Assuming  that  the 
consumption  for  1919  will  increase  to  50.000  tons,  there 
should  still  be  available  for  export  at  least  50.000  tons 
of  potash. 

POTASH  ANALYSIS.— Sylvinite.  by  far  the  most 
abundant  potash  salt,  oon*sists  largoly  of  a  mixture  of 
the  potash  mineral  sylvine  and  of  common  salt  and  land 
plaster.  Specimens  taken  from  the  different  mines  were 
found  to  contain  not  less  than  12  per  cent  and  often 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  actual  potash.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  analyses: 

Name  of  Mine  Actual  Potash 

Reichsland  .  14.60% 

J?sePh  .  16.10% 

V,ax  .  17.50% 

Amelia  . .  oo 

Theodore  . 24.05% 

I  riLIZING  THE  MINES. — For  the  best  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Alsatian  mines  it  would  be  desirable  to  en¬ 
courage  waterfront  development  at  Strasbourg.  This 
port  ,s  even  now  an  important  shipping  center,  and 
should  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  potash  exports.  At 
this  tune  many  German  freight  cars  are  being  used  for 
shipping  potash  from  Alsace  into  France.  These  will 

soon  cease  to  be  available,  and  other  rolling  stock  will 
have  to  be  provided.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  re¬ 
covery  from  the  disorganization  now  prevailing  in  indus¬ 
trial  Europe  is  bound  to  be  a  slow  one.  and  the  full 
development  of  the  Alsatian  mines  will  come  only 

gradually. 

GERMAN  RESTRICTIONS.— There  is  at  present 
much  speculation  in  financial  circles  as  to  the  effect  of 
competition  on  the  price  of  potash.  Information  at  hand 
shows  that  for  1919  the  German  potash  administration 

apportioned  for  use  in  Germany  an  equivalent  of 
900.000  tons  of  actual  potash,  and  for  export  to  other 
countries  an  equivalent  of  150.000  tons  of  actual  potash. 
In  1913  the  domestic  consumption  of  potash  in  Ger¬ 
many  was  equivalent  to  only  536.000  tons  of  actual 
potash,  hence  it  is  certain  that  much  more  potash  is 
being  used  in  Germany,  and  that  the  use  of  this  fertilizer 
will  still  further  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  restrict,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  ex¬ 
ports  to  other  countries.  This  restriction  will  of  course 
tend  to  maintain  higher  prices.  It  is  obvious,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  great  need  of  Germany  for  credit 
abroad,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  will  force  her 
to  mitigate  the  export  restrictions.  Indeed,  the  German 
potash  interests  are  even  now  haunted  by  the  fear  of 
losing  their  old  customers. 


The  Big  Tractor  Demonstration 

According  to  reports  that  are  available,  the  East  has 
been  somewhat  behind  the  West  in  the  quality  of  its 
tractor  demonstrations.  This  has  been  principally  be¬ 
cause  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  meets  in  the  East 
to  test  the  tractors  in  comparison  with  one  another  and 
with  their  advertised  claims.  At  the  first  of  a  series  of 
four  big  tractor  demonstrations  which  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  is  putting  on  in  co-operation 
with  the  County  Farm  Bureaus,  this  feature  was  in¬ 
corporated.  and  as  a  result  the  demonstration,  which 
was  held  at  Utica.  N.  Y..  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  July 
24  aud  25.  was  not  only  a  great,  success  from  the  point 
of  view  of  interest -and  attendance,  but  was  valuable  to 
the  farmers  as  well,  because  of  the  data  collected.  Four¬ 
teen  tractors — some  being  different  models  of  the  same 
make — were  entered.  Each  had  to  plow  a  strip  of  land, 
and  these  strips  were  laid  out  so  that  they  were  practi¬ 
cally  equal  as  regards  grade  and  other  conditions  that 
affect  plowing.  An  inspector,  in  most  cases  a  County 
Farm  Bureau  manager,  supervised  the  work  of  each 
tractor. 

The  tractors  were,  Jirst  of  all.  required  to  keep  to 
their  advertised  plowing  speed,  and  a  careful  record  was 
made  of  all  stops,  with  the  reasons  therefor:  fuel,  water 
and  oil  consumption  ;  depth  of  plowing:  time  consumed 
on  the  job.  etc.  This  feature  will  be  continued  at  the 
other  demonstrations.  Three  more  are  to  he  held.  Two 
of  these  have  already  been  arranged  for  Potsdam  and 
Holcomb. 

After  the  demonstrations  are  finished,  the  data  will 
be  compiled  and  made  public.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever 
before  been  given  Eastern  farmers,  and  it  should  prove 
very  valuable  information  for  them.  In  addition  to  the 
work  of  the  tractors  a  feature  of  the  demonstration  was 
a  very  complete  exhibition  of  agricultural  machinery,  in 
which  the  farmers  attending  were  very  much  interested. 
The  result  was  a  sort  of  a  mechanical  county  fair, 
wholly  agricultural  and  entirely  business-like.  The 
date  of  the  demonstration  at  Holcomb.  Ontario  County, 
is  August  13.  At  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  Countv, 
another  demonstration  will  be  held  ou  August  27-28. 
Great  crowds  are  expected  at  both  places.  Farmers  are 
forming  their  own  judgment  from  observing  the  work 
of  these  machines  and.  as  stated  above,  the  final  results 
of  tests  will  be  given  later. 


SPANISH  POTASH. — Aside  from  the  fact  that 
r  ranee  is  now  independent  of  Germany,  and  has  large 
quantities  of  potash  available  for  export,  there  is  the 
forthcoming  development  of  the  potash  deposits  in  Spain. 
These  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Suria,  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Barcelona,  and  are  said  to  be  very  extensive 
By  far  the  larger  portion  of  these  deposits  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  interests  allied  to  the  German  Kali 
( Potash  Syndicate).  Concessions  covering  an  area  of 
about  25.000 _acres  have  been  made  to  French  aud  Amer¬ 
ican  companies.  Prior  to  and  during  the  war  German 
influence  in  Spain  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  any  con¬ 
siderable  exploitation  of  Spanish  potash.  Now  that  the 
nightmare  of  German  militarism  is  over,  more  fortunate 
conditions  are  certain  to  prevail.  The  legislation 
which,  through  German  influence,  limited  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  Spanish  potash  will  no  doubt  be  liberalized. 

DECLINING  PRICES. — As  to  the  potash  prices  in 
the  United  States,  they  will  probably  show  a  still  fur¬ 
ther  decline  for  the  Spring  trade.  It  is  stated  on  seem¬ 
ingly  good  authority  that  the  banks  in  the  United  States 
have  made  loans  on  as  much  as  100,000  tons  of  potash 
materials,  held  in  storage  on  account  of  the  low  prices 
offered.  Efforts  that  are  being  made  through  Congres¬ 
sional  action  to  impose  a  duty  ou  imported  potash,  and 
thereby  protect  the  domestic  industries  should  fail,  since 
their  success  would  place  an  unnecessary  burden  on 
American  agriculture,  and  therefore  on  the  American  in¬ 
dustries  generally.  England  has  already  arranged  with 
the  German  potash  interests  for  the  purchase  of  an 
equivalent  of  30,000  tons  of  actual  potash  at  less  thau 
$60  per  ton.  This  will  meet,  rhe  needs  of  Great  Britain 
for  tlu  coining  year,  and  will  lessen,  to  that  extent,  the 
competition  for  potash.  Hence  it  is  to  he  assumed  that 
m  spite  uf  the  higher  labor  costs,  and  of  the  higher  cost 
of  coal  and  of  everything  else  involved  in  the  mining  and 
transportation  of  potash,  the  factors  making  for  lower 
prices  should  for  the  time  beiug  assert  themselves.  Ul¬ 
timately  the  cost  of  potash  will  be  more  or  less  stabil¬ 
ized  aud  the  price  level  reached  will  be  above  that  of 
the  pre-war  period.  Meanwhile,  as  one  thinks  of  great 
combinations  of  capital  arraying  themselves  against  one 
another  and  of  the  rivalry  and  greed  that  must  come  out 
of  it.  he  is  led  to  wonder  iu  how  far  economic  wars  will 
disturb  the  peace  and  good  will  of  nations.  Truly : 
“Salt  is  good ;  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  saltness, 
wherewith  will  ye  season  it?”  JACOB  G.  lipman. 

Paris,  France. 
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||  WOMAN  AND  HOME  j| 

From  Day  to  Day 

The  Rainbow 

A  fragment  of  a  rainbow  bright 
Through  the  moist  air  I  see. 

All  dark  and  damp  on  yonder  height, 
All  bright  and  clear  to  me. 

An  hour  ago  the  storm  was  here, 

The  gleam  was  far  behind, 

So  wjll  our  joys  and  griefs  appear, 
When  earth  has  ceased  to  blind. 

Grief  will  be  joy  if  on  its  edge 
Fall  soft  that  holiest  ray, 

Joy  will  be  grief  if  no  faint  pledge 
Be  there  of  heavenly  day. 

• — JOHN  KEBLE. 

sjs 

Coffee  in  ginger  or  molasses  cakes  is 
often  recommended,  as  giving  a  nice 
flavor.  It  is  used  in  the  following  mo¬ 
lasses  cookies :  One  cup  shortening,  one- 
fourth  Clip  sugar,  one  tablespoon  ginger, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  two  cups  molasses,  one 
large  teaspoon  saleratus  dissolved  in  one- 
half  cup  wetting,  either  cold  water  or  cof¬ 
fee,  and  flour  to  make  a  dough  stiff  enough 
to  handle  easily. 

* 

Buttermilk  huckleberry  pudding  is  an 
old-fashioned  farm  recipe :  To  one  pint 
of  buttermilk  or  sour  milk  (if  you  use  the 
latter  add  a  tablespoon  of  melted  butter  or 
two  tablespoons  finely  chopped  suet),  add 
one  teaspoon  salt  and  same  amount  of 
soda  dissolved  in  a  tablespoon  of  water. 
Beat  into  milk  until  it  foams.  Add 
enough  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter,  and 
mix  in  one  cup  of  blueberries  before  all 
of  the  flour  is  used.  Put  in  a  buttered 
brown  bread  mould  and  steam  for  about 
two  hours.  Serve  with  a  hot  liquid  sauce. 

* 

We  are  often  asked  to  suggest  flower¬ 
ing  plants  suitable  for  shady  places.  This 
is  not  easy,  for  no  flowering  plant  does 
its  best  in  heavy  shade,  but  the  Florists' 
Exchange  advises  the  following  as  suit¬ 
able  for  such  situations :  Godetia,  Nem- 
ophila,  Torenia,  the  musk  plant  (Mim- 
ulus  moscliatus)  and  the  tarweed  (Madia 
elegansl.  Dome  of  the  Spring  bulbs,  such 
as  tulip,  Crocus,  etc.,  lily  of  the  valley, 
forget-me-not  and  myrtle  (Vinca  minor) 
are  also  fairly  well  suited  to  such  condi¬ 
tions.  Among  the  perennials  that  will  do 
fairly  well  in  the  shade  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Anemone  pennsylvanica.  Mertensia 
pulmonarioides  (bluebells).  Ajuga  Tep- 
tans  (bugleweed),  Helleborus  niger, 
Phlox  divaricata  and  Dodecatheou  Meadia 
(shooting  star). 

* 

St.  Swithin’s  long  spell  of  rainy 
weather  was  very  favorable  to  mildew, 
and  no  doubt  many  housekeepers  have 
been  trying  to  cleanse  mildewed  gar¬ 
ments.  Mildew  is  a  microscopic  plant  re¬ 
quiring  warmth  and  moisture  for  its 
growth ;  if  it  is  not  removed  in  time  it 
destroys  the  fibers  on  which  it  grows. 
Sunlight  is  its  great  enemy.  Methods  of 
removing  it  are  to  moisten  the  spots  and 
cover  with  strong  soapsuds,  a  layer  of 
soft  soap  and  pulverized  chalk,  or  a  layer 
of  chalk  and  salt,  the  fabric  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  full  sunlight  until  dry,  when 
the  treatment  may  be  repeated  after  rins¬ 
ing.  Javelle  water  may  be  used  for  ad¬ 
vanced  growth,  but  it  is  not  always  suc¬ 
cessful,  as  the  material  may  be  partially 
destroyed  by  the  mildew. 

* 

The  lining  of  a  waist  often  becomes 
very  soiled  across  the  back,  above  the  top 
of  underwear,  from  the  natural  oil  of  the 
skin,  even  when  the  wearer  does  not  per¬ 
spire  excessively.  It  is  not  convenient 
to  wash,  when  the  lining  is  attached  to 
the  waist,  but  it  can  be  cleaned  quite 
wonderfully  with  French  chalk.  Slip  a 
piece  of  stiff  paper  underneath  from  the 
front,  stretch  out  the  lining,  and  dust  it 
liberally  with  the  chalk.  Let  it  remain 
for  two  or  three  hours,  then  brush  off, 
and,  if  needed,  make  a  second  applica¬ 
tion  of  fresh  chalk.  If  there  is  no  chalk 
at  hand,  one  can  do  a  fair  job  with  or¬ 
dinary  talcum  powder,  though  this  does 
not  absorb  grease  as  well  as  French  chalk. 
Attention  to  such  details  as  this,  together 
with  careful  brushing  and  pressing,  do 
much  to  keep  clothing  in  good  condition, 
and  prolong  its  usefulness. 


The  following  is  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  recipe  for  canning  rhubarb : 
Rhubarb  contains  much  water  and  a  bet* 
ter  product  and  one  more  economical  of 
can  space  can  be  secured  by  canning  rhu¬ 
barb  sauce.  Cut  rhubarb  into  one-inch 
pieces  and  steam  until  tender.  Add  one 
cup  sugar  to  one  quart  of  sauce.  Pack 
hot  in  processed  jars.  Put  on  jar  rubber 
and  top  which  has  been  sterilized,  and 
place  one  wire  bail  in  position.  Boil 
(process)  quart  jars  in  a  hot-water  bath 
for  10  minutes  in  a  steam  pressure  can- 
ner  or  hot  water  bath  canner.  If  a  wash 
boiler  or  lard  can  is  used  for  the  process¬ 
ing.  put  jars  on  false  bottom  of  wood. 
Have  the  hot  water  come  over  the  tops 
of  the  jars.  Start  to  count  time  of  pro¬ 
cessing  after  the  water  is  boiling.  When 
jars  are  cold  test  for  leaks.  Store  in  a 
cool,  dark  and  dry  place. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9  4  8  5.  Surplice 
Blouse.  34  to  42 
bust.  Price  15 
cents. 


9  6  2  3.  Jumper 
Blouse,  34  to  42 
bust.  Price  15 

cents. 


9097.  liertingote, 
9813.  Semi-fitting  34  to  42  bust. 

Cont,  30  to  40  bust.  9829.  One  -  piece 
9829.  One-piece  Skirt,  24  to  39  waist. 
Skirt,  with  back  9800.  Design  for 
closing.  24  to  30  t  ests,  in  three  <lif- 
waist.  Price  15  cents  ferent  styles.  Price 
each.  of  each  15  cents. 


instinct  for  home-making.  I  know  that 
when  I  was  engaged  in  this  sort  of  play 
as  a  child  I  learned  a  great  deal  about 
cooking,  sewing  and  other  houshold  tasks. 
It  was  so  much  more  fun  to  sew  for  my 
doll  family  or  bake  little  cakes  and  pies 
for  my  own  play  establishment  than  it 
was  to  do  the  same  kind  of  tasks  in 
ordinary,  everyday  circumstances  that  I 
certainly  recognize  the  value  this  kind  of 
play  has  for  all  children. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  suitable  building 
or  room  that  can  be  used  for  a  playhouse, 
and  father  may  not  have  the  time  or  the 
requisite  ability  as  a  carpenter  to  build 
one  for  the  kiddies.  I  saw  such  a  cunning 
one  the  other  day  that  was  built  without 
sound  of  saw  or  hammer,  and  was  just 
the  pleasantest  place  imaginable  for  a 
little  boy  or  girl  to  play  in.  Do  not  for¬ 
get  that  little  boys  like  this  kind  of  play, 
too.  If  they  have  a  playhouse  of  their 
own  they  may  not  set  up  housekeeping 
as  their  small  sister  will,  but  I  assure  you 
they  will  find  a  use  for  it.  Now  for  the 
one  I  saw : 

A  post  about  10  feet  high  was  set 
firmly  in  the  ground.  Strings  were  tied 
to  the  top  of  the  post,  long  enough  to 
reach  the  ground  about  eight  or  10  feet 
from  the  post.  These  were  tied  to  stakes 
that  were  driven  into  the  ground.  Vines 
were  planted  in  this  circle,  and  the  strings 
formed  supports  for  them.  An  opening 
of  about  three  feet  was  left  in  this  living 
tent,  and  it  was  the  prettiest  thing  imag¬ 
inable.  If  an  annual  vine  is  used  morn¬ 
ing-glory,  wild  cucumber,  or  some  other 
quick-growing  vine  should  be  used.  There 
are  a  number  also  of  good  hardy  vines, 
such  as  Clematis  paniculata  or  the  Japan 
honeysuckle,  that  would  be  good.  This 
sort  of  tent  is  much  cooler  than  one  made 
of  ordinary  tent  material  and  is  certainly 


much  more  artistic.  It  should  be  placed 
if  possible  where  there  is  some  shade,  and 
the  opening  arranged  so  that  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  do  not  strike  it  in  the 
afternoon.  There  will  be  plenty  of  room 
inside  a  playhouse  of  this  size  for  the 
small  housekeeper  to  set  up  her  household 
gods,  and  the  young  circus-master  or  In¬ 
dian  will  have  ample  space  for  his  activi¬ 
ties.  The  structure  is  only  a  fair-weather 
playhouse,  of  course,  but  the  amount  of 
pleasure  obtained  from  it  is  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  small  amount  of  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  making  it.  A  chair  or  two  and 
a  table  of  the  simplest  kind,  made  from 
store  boxes  or  odds  and  ends  of  lumber 
will  add  materially  to  the  little  folks’ 
pleasure.  A  tight  box  with  a  close-fitting 
lid  and  an  oil-cloth  cover,  in  which  the 
children’s  playthings  may  be  kept  in  rainy 
weather  should  also  be  provided. 

The  whole  idea  appealed  so  strongly  to 
me  when  I  first  saw  this  playhouse  that  I 
am  sure  it  will  to  other  mothers  as  well 
Every  mother  is  glad  to  have  her  children 
play  where  she  knows  where  they  are  and 
is  sure  that  they  are  safe. 

MRS.  CHARLES  JOHNSTON. 


An  Outdoor  Playhouse 

Was  there  ever  a  child  that  did  not 
love  a  playhouse?  I  am  sure  that  I  have 
never  seen  one.  For  my  part  I  think  it 
is  most  wise  to  encourage  this  building 


Garden  Pleasures  and  Bird  Neighbors 

Perhaps  our  experience  may  help  an 
other.  Once  I  had  a  vision  of  long  rows 
of  hollyhocks,  but  the  much-desired  double 
ones,  with  us.  come  up  and  grow  the  first 
year,  bloom  the  second,  and  die,  a  bien¬ 
nial.  The  single  ones  are  quite  enduring, 
but  in  a  long  row  some  usually  die,  leav 
ing  unsightly  gaps,  so  we  changed  and  use 
mixed  plants,  more  hardy  and  equally 
suitable  to  a  little  farmhouse,  built  100 
years  ago.  For  tall  plants  about  the  height 
of  hollyhocks,  larkspur,  monkshood,  fox¬ 
glove  and  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow  are  fa 
vorites.  Besides,  we  get  a  longer  period 
of  bloom  from  a  border  of  several  kinds. 
Hollyhocks  do  best  for  me  when  sown 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  let  perhaps 
a  half  dozen  plants  grow  in  a  group ; 
then  if  one  or  two  die  they  are  not  missed. 
A  border  of  daffodils  is  very  appropriate 
in  front  of  these  old-fashioned  favorites. 

A  hot.  dry  season,  like  this  one,  helps 
us  to  appreciate  the  hardy  plants  more 
and  more.  The  seedlings  have  been  wa¬ 
tered  and  watered  and  yet  do  not  grow  as 
they  should,  and  but  few  seedlings  are  in 
bloom  yet  (July  11),  but  there  have  been 
flowers  every  day  since  the  first  snowdrop 
opened.  March  4.  The  new  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liam  border  is  lovely,  over  20  shades  and 
markings,  and  the  blooms  are  larger  than 
the  older  ones.  Most  of  these  are  IIol- 
born  Glory  seedlings  from  different  seeds¬ 
men,  and  they  begin  with  white,  with 
lavender,  pink  or  red  markings,  then  pink 
with  various  shades  and  marks  and  sev¬ 
eral  different  reds. 

It  has  been  a  great  rose  year,  and  a 
half  dozen  are  yet  in  bloom.  I  saw  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  rose  colored 
Rosa  rugosa  or  Japanese  rose  this  year. 
It  was  about  seven  feet  high  and  the  top 
was  umbrella  shape,  and  as  many  feet 
through.  The  foliage  was  thick  and  a 
very  dark  green.  The  owner  said  it  was 
perfectly  hardy.  She  also  had  a  Stokesia 
or  cornflower  aster  that  was  new  to  me. 
The  blossom  was  very  like  the  blue  corn¬ 
flower  or  Centaurea  in  shade  and  shape, 
but  larger,  and  she  said  this  remained  in 
bloom  a  long  time,  was  perfectly  hardy 
and  grew  larger  each  year.  I  see  the 
catalogues  offer  mixed  seeds  of  several 
colors,  so  there  is  something  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to. 

I  love  the  annuals,  and  they  furnish 
much  of  the  brightness  for  August  and 
September.  I  am  not  superstitious,  but  I 
always  have  the  best  success  with  pop¬ 
pies  when  sown  in  a  rain  in  April.  Why? 
Prepare  the  bed  thoroughly  as  early  as 
possible,  then  just  as  it  begins  to  rain 
drop  four  to  six  seeds  at  six-inch  intervals 
all  over  the  bed  and  just  spat  them  once 
with  a  hoe,  and  Mother  Nature  will  do 
the  rest.  except  the  weeding.  The  seeds 
are  tiny  and  sprout  best  in  the  cool  and 
damp,  and  the  long  tap-root  is  down 
where  a  June  drought  does  not  affect  it. 

Another  dazzling  plant  that  laughs  at 
drought  and  heat  is  the  Portulaca :  a  box 
or  tub  in  full  sunshine  just  suits  them. 


HEAT  YOUR 
HONE 
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Cut  down  your  fuel  bills.  Avoid 
f  the  labor  and  annoyance  of  caring  for  a 
f  number  of  stoves.  Enjoy  the  winter  heat 
f  and  comfort  of  the  finest 
1  homes.  23  years 


our  furnace*  have  I 
given  continued  satisfaction  in 
homes,  stores,  schools,  etc,  from  Coast  to  Coast , 
WRITS  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG  DESCRIBING  BOTH 
riPF  AND  PIPELESS  FURNACES 

Ask  for  Catalog  21 
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One  Treatment 

with  Cuticura 

Clears  Dandruff 

All  druggists ;  Soap  25.  Ointment  25  &  50,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  “Cntlcnra,  Dept.  F,  Boston. r* 


Kod alters — Get  Acquainted! 
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8x10  mounted  enlargement  35c.  A II  Work  prepaid 
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DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

and  Vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the  “<lrnn(ror” 
Evaporator.  Cheaper  than  canning— No  jars— No  sugar-7 
-Less  work— No  loss— Cost  $6.00  up.  Send  for  catalog  •' 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  259  S.  4th  St..  PHILA.,  PA. 


A/vnnln  MAK,':  A  “0I.I.AB  AN  IIOUK.  SELL  M ENDF.TR 
nLClIlS  a  patent  patcli  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
©  in  all  utensils.  Sample  p  a  c  k  age  free. 

COI.LETTE  MEG.  CO.,  Itept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N,V. 


An  Appeal  to 
Young  Women 

Enlist  in  the  great  humanitarian 
work  of  caring  for  the  sick  and 
teaching  the  conservation  of 
health.  There  is  a  constant  de¬ 
mand  for  trained  nurses  and  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  in  good  sal¬ 
aried  positions  iu  every  field  of 
nursing  await  intelligent,  healthy 
young  women  who  are  eligible.  Ap¬ 
plicants  must  be  between  19  and 
35  with  one  year  at  high  school  or 
its  equivalent  and  be  imbued  with 
a  real  desire  to  render  humani¬ 
tarian  service.  Send  for  complete 
particulars  to  Principal,  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  Bridgeport  Hos¬ 
pital,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 
V1CT0RYEXP0S1TI0N 

Premiums  $60,000  Insuring  the  Greatest  Horse,  Cattle 
Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  Pet  Stock  and  Dairy  Shows  of  the  Year’ 

A  Blue  Ribbon  at  Syracuse  Means  Something*  in  the 
Breeding  Business. 

All  of  the  High  Class  Attractions  of  a  Great  Exposition — 
Grand  Circuit  Paces,  Two  Horse  Shows,  Dog  Show,  Band 
Concerts,  Midway. 

Tractor  Demonstrations  Will  Feature  Farm  Machinery 
Show — Sixty  Acres  to  be  Plowed  and  Prepared  for  Planting. 


SYRACUSE 

Sept  8-9-10-11-12-13 


ADMISSION 

50  Cents 
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The  California  poppy  is  another  favorite 
for  a  sunny  place,  and  they,  too,  must  be 
sown  early,  like  the  other  poppies. 

This  week  a  friend  sent  one  boy  two 
varieties  of  cactus ;  one  is  an  Opuntia,  or 
prickly  pear;  the  other,  I  think,  is  a 
Maraiilaria.  Several  years  ago  I  had  a 
small  collection,  but.  when  sickness  came 
in  the  family  they  died  of  neglect  except 
three,  but  these  new  cacti  aroused  the 
interest  of  our  boys  and  their  chum,  so 
we  had  quite  a  study  of  “Hints  on  Cacti,’' 
and  incidentally  the  boys  learned  a  good 
geography  lesson  in  finding  where  the 
various  odd  cacti  came  from,  and  then 
studying  the  maps.  I  expect  now  the 
boys*  will  have  a  cactus  craze,  but  T  shall 
enioy  it.  too. 

Years  ago  I  read  if  one  wanted  to  grow 
old  gracefully  she  must  begin  at  40,  and  if 
very  gracefully  begin  at  30,  and  I  began 
to  study  my  older  friends;  to  many  old 
age  seemed  giving  up  so  much  that  always 
had  been  a  delight.  Some  had  had  to  give 
up  their  beds  of  annuals  because  they 
could  not  get  down  to  weed,  etc.,  and 
then  and  there  I  began  to  prepare  for 
flowers  for  my  old  age  by  planting  hardy 
plants  and  shrubs. 

It  was  the  poet  Longfellow,  I  think, 
who  said  he  kept  young  by  “  growing  new- 
wood  each  year.”  This  year  our  teacher 
took  up  bird  study  in  school,  and  that 
was  my  opportunity  to  grow  a  new 
branch.  The  common  birds  were  all  our 
friends,  and  although  two  or  three  cats 
sleep  under  the  kitchen  stove  we  never 
tolerate  a  bird  cat.  For  several  Winters 
Our  bedroom  window  sill  has  been  the 
chickadees’  breakfast  table,  and  if  they 
are  neglected  they  are  now  so  confident 
they  tap  on  the  window  pane  in  the  kitch¬ 
en  till  I  feed  them.  A  pair  of  robins 
lived  back  of  the  house;  one  was  so  plump 
we  called  him  Fatty.  They  were  very 
lame,  and  soon  as  the  young  birds  could 
fly  Mrs.  Robin  came  proudly  up  with  her 
two  babies  to  show  us  their  pretty  spotted 
breasts.  Little  Chipiping  Sparrow  fed 
around  the  boys’  feet  when  they  fed  the 
chickens,  and  two  pairs  of  bluebirds 
claimed  the  butternuts  for  home,  and  eight 
pairs  of  swallows  have  nests  in  the  barn. 
The  boys  found  one  cold  and  drenched  in 
the  rain  yesterday.  It  was  a  young  one 
and  they  brought  it  in.  warmed  and  dried 
it  and  returned  it  to  the  barn. 

The  apple  trees  in  front  of  the  house 
were  the  feeding  places  of  the  warblers; 
there  were  myrtle,  chestnut-sided,  pine, 
black  and  white,  and  black-throated  blue 
warblers  that  came  to  that  one  tree.  The 
Blackburnian  warbler,  a  beauty  of  a  bird, 
fed  in  the  apple  tree  beside  the  barn. 
Five  varieties  of  sparrows  have  come 
within  20  feet  of  the  house,  chipping,  field, 
song,  white-throated,  and  white-crowned. 
The  scarlet  tanager  and  goldfinch  are  our 
brightest  birds,  but  we  were  favored  with 
a  visit  for  a  few  days  from  another  red- 
bird  with  gray  markings,  and  we  could 
only  identify  it  as  the  Summer  tanager. 


although,  according  to  the  bird  books, 
they  seldom  come  as  far  north. 

In  all,  teacher  and  pupils  saw  over  40 
varieties  of  birds,  and  the  teacher  said  in 
the  past  year  she  did  not  think  any  of 
the  pupils  had  injured  any  birds’  nests. 
This  means  a  great  deal  to  a  school  dis¬ 
trict,  and  I  hope  more  schools  will  take 
tip  bird  study.  Birds  seems  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  in  both  numbers  and  variety 


about  us.  and  good  bird  neighbors  are 
worth  many  dollars  to  a  farm  community. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Canning  Peas 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  following  instructions,  says  that 
few  thitigs  arc  so  difficult  to  can  success¬ 
fully  as  peas.  Special  care  should  be  used 
throughout,  and  quick  work  is  essential 
from  the  time  the  peas  are  picked  until 
the  jars  filled  with  them  are  iu  the  can- 
uer.  Fresh,  young  peas  are»the  best  for 
canning.  Gather  them  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  and  can  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  have  everything  iu  readiness 
so  the  peas  may  be  canned  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  shelling.  Jars  and  tops, 
before  using,  should  be  in  the  boiling  wa¬ 
fer  for  15  minutes.  Rubbers  should  be  iu 
readiness  in  a  hot  baking  soda  and  water 
solution  (one  teaspoon  .soda  to  one  quart 


water).  Water  in  canner  should  be  heat¬ 
ing. 

Shell  and  sort,  according  to  size  and 
maturity.  Be  sure  not  to  attempt  to  can 
ripe  and  young  peas  in  the  same  <an. 
Place  peas  iu  cheesecloth  or  wire  basket 
and  blanch  in  soda  bath  (one  teaspoon  of 
baking  soda  in  one  gallon  of  hot  water). 
Blanch  according  to  size  and  age  until 
tender.  Very  young  peas  will  require 


only  a  minute  or  two,  while  20  minutes 
.may  be  needed  to  make  the  very  old  peas 
tender.  When  well  done  remove  from 
blanching  water,  drain  well  and  pack 
quickly  in  the  previously  boiled  jars. 

Pack  the  peas  to  within  one-half  inch  of 
top  of  jar.  Put  one-third  level  teaspoon 
of  salt  and.  if  desired,  two-thirds  level 
teaspoon  of  sugar  in  each  quart  can  for 
seasoning.  Fill  the  can  with  hot  water 
and  use  a  wooden  paddle  or  knife  to  re¬ 
move  bubbles.  Partially  seal  the  jars.  A 
steam  pressure  cooker  is  very  desirable 
for  use  in  canning  peas.  Quart  cans  of 
peas  may  be  processed  with  such  a  can¬ 
ner  45  minutes  under  10  lbs.  pressure. 
Seal  immediately  on  removal  from  steam 
pressure  canner.  When  cool,  test  for 
leaks. 

A  hot-water  bath  canner  may  be  used 
with  success.  Many  different  makes  are 
on  the  market.  They  make  the  work 
easier,  but  a  homemade  canner  will  give 


satisfaction.  In  the  latter  instance  use  a 
wash  boiler  or  some  large  vessel  with  a 
tight-fitting  top.  Place  in  bottom  a  false 
bottom  of  wood  for  jars  to  rest  on.  Put 
sufficient  water  in  boiler  to  cover  jars. 
Water  must  be  warm  when  jars  are,  put 
In. 

If  fractional  processing  is  used,  boil 
jars  for  one  hour  on  each  of  three  succes¬ 
sive  days.  Remove  and  seal  tightly  at. 
end  of  each  processing  period.  Ix>osen 
covers  each  time  before  processing.  For 
very  young  pea <.  45  minutes  each  day  will 
be_  sufficient.  Where  only  one  period  of 
boiling  is  used,  boil  partially  sealed  jars 
steadily  for  three  hours  in  a  hot-water 
bath.  Be  sure  with  either  procedure  that 
the  water  js  boiling  hard  before  beginning 
to  count  time.  \\  hen  the  steam  pressure 
cooker  is  employed,  live  steam  should  be 
escaping  from  petcoek  before  beginning 
f<>_  count  the  time  needed  for  processing. 
When  processing  is  finished,  cool  the 
jars,  test  for  leaks,  and  store  in  a  cool, 
dry  place.  Hermetic  sealing  jars  cannot 
be  used  with  the  fractional  or  intermit¬ 
tent  sterilization. 


Another  Idea  for  Renovating  Window 
Shades 

A.  B.  M.  wishes  to  know  how  to  reno¬ 
vate  window  shades.  A  friend  of  mine 
took  alabastine  and  went  over  them  as  if 
she  was  going  over  the  ceiling. 

MRS.  G.  J.  S. 


Oyster  Crackers 

Would  you  furnish  a  recipe  for  baking 
oyster  crackers  in  the  kitchen  stove?  The 
children  are  very  fond  of  them,  but  the 
price  is  almost  prohibitive,  22  cents  per 
pound.  w.  I.  F. 

We  have  no  recipe  for  oyster  crackers : 
perhaps  some  reader  may  be  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  this.  Perhaps  Virginia  beaten  bis¬ 
cuits  might  be  an  acceptable  substitute. 
Marion  II  a  Hand’s  recipe  is  as  follows: 
<  >ne  pint  of  flour,  one  cup  of  water,  one 
teaspoon  of  salt.  Mix  into  a  stiff  dough, 
transfer  to  a  floured  block  of  wood,  and 
beat  with  a  rolling  pin.  steadily,  for  10 
minutes,  shifting  the  dough  and  turning 
it  over  several  times.  In  old  times  half 
an  hour  was  the  regulation  time,  but  10 
minutes  are  enough  if  the  work  is  per¬ 
sistently  done.  Cut  into  small  round 
cakes,  prick  with  a  straw,  and  bake  a 
light  brown  iu  a  quick  oven. 

Water  crackers  are  made  as  follows: 
Rub  a  tablespoon  of  butter  into  half  a 
pound  of  flour,  with  a  little  salt,  and  add 
enough  cold  water  to  make  a  dough  that 
will  roll  out.  Roll  very  thin,  cut  out,  and 
roll  again.  Bake  in  a  floured  tin  until 
pale  brown. 


Always  <peak  well  of  the  dead,  and  if 
you  have  the  time  you  might  speak  a 
good  word  for  the  living  occasionally. — 
Credit  Lost. 


Easy,  $anitai 

jr 


WHENEVER  you  prepare  peaches  for  can¬ 
ning  or  preserving,  try  this  simple  way  of 
removing  the  skins.  It’s  quicker  and  easier 
than  paring  and  less  wasteful.  Saves  the  best  part  of 
the  fruit — that  next  the  skin. 

Dissolve  half  a  can  of  Babbitt’S  Concentrated  Lye 
and  half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  nine  gallons  of  cold  water 
and  boil  in  an  iron  kettle.  Suspend  fruit,  in  a  wire 
basket  or  cheesecloth,  in  this  hot  solution  for  two 
minutes.  This  will  remove  the  skin.  Then  wash  fruit 
twice  in  cold  water  to  clean  thoroughly.  For  small 
quantities  of  fruit  use  four  tablespoons  of  Babbitt’s 
Concentrated  Lye  and  a  pinch  of  alum,  to  one  gallon 
of  water. 


No  fuss,  no  muss,  no  special  utensils 


The  U.  S.  Government  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  has  ruled  that  this  method  does 
not  injure  quality  or  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Used 
by  the  best  California  canners.  Equally  effi¬ 
cient  for  preparing  pears  and  plums. 

Insist  on  BABBiTT’S~Concentrated  Lye  to 
get  best  results. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  Inc.  J0 

15  West  34th  Street  New  York 


Write  for  booklet  giving 
uses  for  BABBITT’S  LYE 


contents: 
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•  ■'•»»  Sod.un,  Chl«>J» 

•  24  Sooiuni  Sulpl'."’ 
*UT  UVCIOHT  I3..S  oZ' 

1  Nil  l,e  Solution  In  Am 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  9,  1919 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  M inkier 


Preparing  Hog  Pasture 

1.  What  is  Wesson  system  for  keeping 
Hogs?  2.  Have  you  any  advice  regarding 
kind  of  ground  necessary — preparation 
etc. — for  rape,  Alfalfa  and  Soy  beans  for 
hog  pasture?  When  should  Alfalfa  be 
sown  ?  F.  A. 

1.  I  am  not  familiar  with  what  you 
identify  as  the  “Wesson  system”  for  rais¬ 
ing  and  keeping  hogs. 

2.  As  to  the  type  of  soil  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  forage  crops. for  swine,  the  first 
requisite  is  that  the  area  be  productive ; 
that  is,  that  it  ought  to  raise  a  crop  of 
corn  or  oats  under  average  conditions ;  it 
ought  to  be  well  drained,  and  contain  suf¬ 
ficient  mineral  matter  for  the  plants  to 
reach  their  normal  development  at  the 
outset  of  the  growing  season.  Dwarf  Es¬ 
sex  rape  can  be  seeded  early  in  Spring. 
The  ground  should  be  plowed,  harrowed 
and  seeded  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  useful 
mixture  consists  of  a  bushel  of  oats.  6  lbs. 
of  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  and  10  lbs.  of  lied 
or  Sweet  clover.  If  it  is  desired  to  seed 
rape  by  itself  it  should  be  put  in  drills 
30  in.  apart  and  cultivated,  and  the  pigs 
can  be  turned  into  this  area  when  the 
plants  are  from  8  to  10  in.  high.  Rape, 
in  itself,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  forage 
crops  for  swine,  though  the  pigs,  in  many 
instances,  have  to  be  taught  to  eat  it.  in¬ 
asmuch  as  there  are  stages  in  its  devel¬ 
opment  when  it  is  not  palatable.  Hence, 
a  mixture  of  rape  and  Soy  beans,  or  rape 
and  clover,  and  some  oats  added  as  a 
nurse  crop,  is  usually  recommended,  for 
the  variety  adds  palatability  to  the  mix- 
tu  re. 

Alfalfa,  while  it  makes  an  excellent 
forage  crop  for  swine,  cannot  be  pastured 
to  advantage  until  it  is  at  least  two  years 
old.  Pasturing  on  the  first  stand  of  Al¬ 
falfa  often  destroys  the  plants,  and  thus 
depreciates  the  crop.  Soy  beans  should 
not  be  planted  early  in  the  Spring,  but 
rather  seeded  about  corn  planting  time, 
which,  in  most  sections,  approaches  the 
middle  of  May.  A  bushel  and  a  peck  of 
Soy  beans  and  0  lbs.  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape 
makes  a  splendid  mixture,  it  being  nec¬ 
essary  to  drill  the  Soy  beans  by  means  of 
a  grain  drill,  and  put  on  the  rape  fieed 
either  through  the  wheelbarrow  seeder  or 
by  the  grass  seed  attachment  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  grain  drill. 

"As  to  growing,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
establish  than  any  other  forage  crop  that 
you  have  mentioned.  At  Briarcliff  we 
have  had  excellent  results  from  seeding 
Alfalfa  in  our  oats  in  the  Spring,  limiting 
the  oats  to  two  bushels  per  acre,  and  seed¬ 
ing  25  lbs.  of  a  mixture  of  Alfalfa,  Red 
clover  and  Alsike  clover.  Alfalfa  must 
be  seeded  on  soil  that  has  been  generously 
limed,  and  with  sufficient  nitrogen  to  pro¬ 
mote  rapid  growth  for  the  young  plants. 
The  seed  should  be  inoculated  by  the  cul¬ 
ture  process,  or  soil  from  a  field  that  has 
previously  grown  Alfalfa  successfully 
should  be  distributed  at  the  rate  of  200 
or  300  lbs.  per  acre.  In  some  sections, 
notably  in  the  New  Jersey  district,  the 
best  results  with  Alfalfa  have  been  from 
seeding  about  the  middle  of  August  with¬ 
out  any  nurse  crop  ;  but  in  sections  as  far 
north  as  the  Berkshires  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  many  advantages  that  accom¬ 
pany  seeding  it  after  the  potatoes,  or  seed¬ 
ing  it  with  oats  in  the  Spring.  Alfalfa 
requires  an  abundance  of  lime  and  acid 
phosphate,  and  with  these  two  requisites 
very  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced, 
provided  one  is  careful  in  selecting  soil 
that  is  well  drained,  soil  that  is  produc¬ 
tive,  and  areas  that  are  well  suited  to 
the  growing  of  such  crops  as  corn,  oats 
and  potatoes.  Even  though  Alfalfa  is  a 
legume  and  gathers  nitrogen  when  once 
established,  it  is  not  well  suited  for  bring¬ 
ing  up  soils  that  are  not  accustomed  to 
crop  production.  Its  best  service  follows 
its  use  on  highly  productive  areas  where 
it  is  desired  to  accumulate  nitrogen  and 
liberate  vast  amounts  of  mineral  matter 
that  have  been  locked  up  and  not  avail¬ 
able  for  the  crops. 


Trouble  with  Persistent  Milker 

I  bought  a  purebred  Holstein  cow  last 
February.  Thinking  her  with  calf  we 
did  not  milk  her  dry,  only  enough  to  re¬ 
lieve  caking.  She  was  dry  before  we 
found  she  was  not  with  calf.  She  was 
bred  in  May.  About  a  week  ago  we  no¬ 
ticed  milk  dripping  out  of  the  teats.  We 
brought  her  in  from  pasture  and  began 
milking  her.  but  do  not  save  the  Viilk. 
Wlmt  can  we  do  with  her?  Could  we.  by 
feeding  her  grain,  bring  her  back  to  her 
milk  or  shall  we  turn  her  out  on  pasture 
and  dry  her  up?  Is  there  any  danger  of 
broken  milk  veins  from  that  time  her 
bag  caked?  She  will  give  90  lbs.  of  milk 
on  a  test.  D.  o.  M. 

Ohio. 

No  doubt,  from  your  description,  the 
cow  in  question  is  a  very  persistent  milk¬ 
er.  and  it  is  possible  that  she  may  have 
lost  her  calf  accidentally,  in  which  event 
it  is  very  probable  that  she  will  come  back 
to  her  milk  even  though  she  was  dry  for 
a  short  period.  I  would  certainly  try  to 
tempt  her  with  a  palatable  grain  ration 
in  addition  to  the  pasture  grass,  and  the 
milk  could  be  used  without  any  danger. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  if  it  became  nec¬ 
essary  to  turn  this  cow  out  to  pasture  and 


let  her  go  dry  during  her  full  gestation 
period,  and  I  would  surely  try  to  bring 
her  back  to  her  milk  as  suggested.  If 
the  quarters  of  the  udder  are  normal  and 
were  not  too  highly  inflamed  during  the 
time  the  udder  was  caked  you  will  have 
no  further  trouble,  and  by  supplying  the 
cow  with  a  nutritious  ration,  preferably 
equal  parts  of  ground  oats,  hominy,  gluteu 
and  bran,  you  are  very  apt  to  stimulate  a 
induced  flow  of  milk  for  a  few  months. 


Dairy  Rations;  Hen  Pasture 

1.  What  shall  I  feed  a  heifer  born  last 
August;  a  big,  kittenish,  affectionate,  reg¬ 
istered  Jersey,  out  at  pasture,  and  the 
pasture  is  mighty  poor?  At  what  age 
should  she  be  bred?  Oilmeal.  gluten  meal 
and  molasses  meal  are  not  to  be  had  in 
this  region.  Available  are  Alfalfa  hay, 
mangel  beets  (a  little  later),  corn.  oats, 
bran,  middlings  and  corn.  The  mill  here 
can  grind,  but  cannot  crack  :  this  annoys 
me.  because  cracked  corn  for  chickens 
has  to  be  brought  vast  distances  at  al¬ 
most  incredible  ^freight  rates.  2.  With 
the  available  feed  listed  above,  what  is 
the  best  ration,  or  one  of  them,  for 
a  Jersey,  three  years  old.  milking  about 
10  quarts  (Canadian  style)  a  day?  3. 
Next  year  I  plan  three  runs  for  hens, 
two  to  be  in  use  for  pasture  for  two  cows 
and  500  hens;  one  to  be  used  ns  a  gar¬ 
den  ;  each  of  an  acre  and  a  half  to  two 
acres.  One  yard  will  be  sown  to  Alfalfa. 
What  can  I  sow  to  best  advantage  in  an¬ 
other  yard  for  pasture  and  hen  purposes 
(a)  this  Fall,  (b)  next  Spring?  The 
land  is  used  for  tobacco  and  strawberries 
and  such  things  this  year,  is  under¬ 
drained,  loamy  clay  in  good  condition. 

Cottara,  Ontario.  c.  M.  g. 

1.  I  would  suggest  the  following  ration 
for  the  Jersey  heifer  born  last  August, 
now  having  access  to  a  pasture  which  is 
mighty  poor.  Take  equal  parts  of  oats, 
cornmeal  and  gluten,  feeding  5  lbs.  of 
this  mixture  daily.  Unless  the  heifer  is 
well  grown  T  would  not  mate  ■  her >  until 
she  was  20  months  of  age.  which  would 
bring  her  in.  depending  upon  the  season 
of  the  year,  when  she  was  approaching 
her  third  birthday.  If  .it.  is  impossible  to 
secure  the  gluten  you  could  increase  the 
amount  of  oats,  feeding  50  per  cent  of 
oats  and  50  per  cent  of  corn,  in  which 
instance  I  would  feed  her  all  the  Alfalfa 
hay  that  she  would  clean  up  with  relish. 
Ground  oats,  in  themselves,  make  a  fine 
ration  for  a  calf,  provided  she  eats  gen¬ 
erously  of  Alfalfa  hay.  and  is  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  some  nourishment  from  the  pasture. 

2.  A  Jersey  cow,  three  years  old,  milk¬ 
ing  10  quarts  of  milk  per  day.,  should  be 
fed  from  7  to  10  lbs.  of  a  ration  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts  of  oats,  corn,  bran  and 
gluten,  in  addition  to  such  pasture  grass¬ 
es  as  may  be  available,  and  in  addition 
to  as  much  Alfalfa  hay  as  she  will  clean 
up  with  relish. 

3.  I  would  use  a  combination  of  oats 
and  Canada  field  peas  to  form  a  basis  of 
a  pasture  crop  for  the  cows  and  poultry, 
supplementing  the  Alfalfa.  I  would  mix 
the  oats  and  Canada  field  peas  in  equal 
parts,  by  measure,  and  sow  them  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  possible.  In  addition  to 
this  combination  I  would  seed  20  lbs.  per 
acre  of  a  grass  seed  mixture  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  Red  clover,  Alsike 
clover,  Timothy  and  Alfalfa.  I  would 
make  the  seeding,  as  I  have  suggested, 
early  in  the  Spring.  If  it  is  desired  to 
make  a  planting  on  this  area  this  Fall, 
then  a  mixture  of  rye  and  vetch  would 
be  appropriate,  seeding  a  bushel  of  rye 
aud  15  lbs.  of  vetch  per  acre. 


A  Guernsey  Bull  Club 

We  recently  printed  a  note  about  those 
farmers  in  Windsor  Co.,  Vermont,  who 
want  the  best  three  Guernsey  bulls  that 
#600  will  buy.  These  bulls  are  to  be  used 
on  the  club  or  co-operative  plan.  We 
were  interested  to  know  why  these  farin- 
ers  prefer  Guernseys.  Here  is  the  ex¬ 
planation  : 

When  I  considered  farming  I  was  be¬ 
tween  two  breeds.  Ayrshires  and  Guern¬ 
seys.  and  on  looking  for  foundation  stock 
I  could  not  find  anything  in  the  Ayrshire 
line  that  suited  me  at  prices  I  could 
afford  to  pay.  Then  I  began  on  the 
Guernsey,  and  succeeded  in  finding  a  good 
sheet-anchor  bull  and  a  few  very  well- 
bred  cows,  which  I  purchased  and  began 
Guernsey  breeding,  and  today  would  not 
change,  but  should  T  decide  to  it  would  be 
to  the  Ayrshire  breed.  I  prefer  Guern¬ 
seys  to  Jerseys  because  they  will  rough 
it  well,  are  larger,  good  milkers  and  al¬ 
ways  sell  well  on  the  market.  Of  course 
the  Ilolsteins  are  the  rage,  and  are  a 
good  breed,  but  I  cannot  see  where  the 
beginner  with  small  capital  can  invest  in 
them  and  get  any  stock  that  has  much 
chance  to  develop  into  something  more 
than  common  cows.  The  Guernseys  are 
in  a  large  number  throughout  this  State, 
and  they  are  mostly  owned  by  farmers  of 
moderate  means. 

These  three  bulls  that  we  are  going  to 
purchase  are  going  into  two  grade  herds, 
and  one  into  my  own.  where  I  have  a  few 
registered  cattle  and  the  rest  grades.  Of 
the  other  two  herds,  one*  is  well  graded 
up,  as  they  have  had  a  purebred  bull  for 
years,  while  the  other  member  of  the  bull 
club  has  only  been  breeding  a  few  years, 


and  his  herd  is  a  mixed  one  at  present. 
Our  idea  is,  of  course,  to  improve  the 
herds,  and  as  we  work  into  purebred  stock 
to  have  a  certain  blood  line  to  breed  to. 
Most  of  the  heifers  will  be  used  in  replac¬ 
ing  less  productive  cows  and  increasing 
the  herd  in  milk  production. 

As  possibly  you  know,  we  have  in  the 
county  a  Jersey  bull  club,  and  throughout 
the  county  the  Jerseys  are  the  leading 
breed,  but  at  present  the  others  are  com¬ 
ing  in  fast.  We  have  two  cow  test  asso¬ 
ciations  and  another  in  the  making  which 
begins  soon,  and  have  a  good  farmers'  ex¬ 
change.  As  a  county  we  have  a  good 
start  in  improvements  in  all  lines  of 
work,  and  the  future  is  very  bright  for 
the  farmers  who  are  willing  to  take  a  lit¬ 
tle  advice  and  see  things  from  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  from  which  their  grand¬ 
fathers  did.  and  leave  the  old  rut  for  a 
few  of  the  newer  ideas.  c.  F.  joslyn. 

Vermont. 


Growers’  Asso- 
sheep,  Ooopers- 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Otsego  County  Sheep 
ciatiou,  auction  sale  of 
town.  N.  Y.,  Aug.  14. 

Aug.  20 — Brondale  Jersey  herd,  Bron¬ 
son  Estate.  East  Hardwick,  Vt. 

Oct.  6-8 — Ilolsteins.  Quality  Holstein, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Oct.  8-9 — Ilolsteins  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co..  Lacona. 
N.  Y.,  manager. 

Oct.  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 


“Wiiy  is  it,  Sam  that  one  never  hears 
of  a  darky  committing  suicide?”  inquired 
the  Northerner.  “Well,  you  .see.  it’s  dis- 
away.  boss.  When  a  white  pusson  has 
any  trouble  he  sets  down  .an’  gits  to 
stiidyin’  ’bout  it  an’  worrying  Then  firs’ 
thing  you  know  lie’s  done  killed  hisself. 
But  when  a  negro  sets  down  to  think 
’bout  his  troubles,  why,  he  jes’  nacherly 
goes  to  sleep  !” — Pittsburgh  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 

”  HORSES 

For  Sale  HS'  ShetlandPony 

color  Bl.iolc:  38  "  high;  safe  for  any  child  to  ride  or 
drive.  Handled  every  day  by  9-year-old  Boy.  First 
check  or  Liberty  Bond  for  one  hundred  takes  him. 
MT.  BR0M1CA  PONY  FARMS, _ Kent,  Conn. 

Cfl  CkalUnd  AM>  LARGER  PONIES  all 

uU  nCdU  oncildilU  RRenand  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
new  price  list.  THE  SHENANG0  PONT  FARMS.  Dept.  D.  Expyv.ll.,  P*. 

Shetland  Poniesi?^,1^.1  fUSli 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


d 


SWINE 


VICTOR  FARMS 
BIG  TYPE 
CHESTER  WHITES 

Spring  boars  by  Rajah,  heaviest  boar  at  Na¬ 
tional  Swine  Show  1917,  sire  of  many  winners 
including  famous  herd  boar  Big  Buster.  Out  of 
a  daughter  of  Prince  Big  Bone.  THE  WIN¬ 
NING  BREED  — THE  WINNING  BLOOD 
LINES.  PLENTY  OF  PIGS— PLENTY  OF 
PORK-AND  PLENTY  OF  PROFIT. 

Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  New  York 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 


for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wits,  to  « 
nios.  old,  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Keg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  1'IIM  Altll  WALTER, 

l»ept.  R,  Box  <5*5,  West  Chester.  Pennsylvania 


Sunnyside  Durocs  nol 

and  service  boars.  JAS.  I  .  »»n  AI.STVNK, 


BERKSHIRES 


Big  Type  POLAND  CHINAS 

Special  prices  on  Registered  Hoars  3  to  f>  months  old  this 
month.  Write  quick  for  special  prices. 

G.  S.  HALL  -  .  Farm  Utile.  Ohio 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

0  wk.  old,  $13  each,  $35  pair.-  $35  trio;  not  akin. 
Spring  Gilts  and  Boars.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton.N.Y. 

For  Sale-  Reg.  O.X.C.  IlPigs 

April  and  May  furrow.  JAY  G.  TOWNSEND,  Memphis  N.Y. 

improved  Chester  Whiles 

$15  to  $30.  Geo.  F.  Griffie,  R.  No.  3,  Newville,  Pa. 

O.  I.  C.  P I G  S  For  Sale  type:  thrifty! 

Prices  reasonable.  WILLI8  J.  TOPLIFF,  Unadllla,  N.Y. 


O*  g~*  Choice  pigs;  Silver  strain;  (Iwks.j  $15. 

•  1*  L.  »  HERBERT  IIAITIt,  Manilas,  N.Y. 

Registered  Duroc-  Jerseys 

SPRING  PIGS 

6  weeks  old.  $10  Each. 

WHITE  DAIRY  FARMS  -  Cairo.  New  York 

Reg.  Duroc- Jersey  Service  Boar  i®, S1 4° 'breJ 

sows,  going  witli  second  litter.  Orion  Breoding,  575 
each.  Also  spring  pigs.  F.  WINKLER,  West  Berne,  N.Y. 


Spring  pigs,  pairs 
not  akin,  bred  gilts 
Klnderhook,  n.  y. 


TAMWORTHaJ HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOI.DS-LYBK00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

Succctmor  to  Wostvlow  Stock  Farm 

It.  1  VVInston-Hnlcin,  N.  C. 


Rao  Rarkehiroc  two  and  throe  mos.  old.  Mas- 
1105.  OBI  tv o II 1 1  63  terpiece  and  Premier-Long- 
fellow  breeding,  $10  to  $15.  Berkshire  sows,  bred  or 
open,  $50  ouch.  Mrs.  C.  K.  FINCH,  Vienna,  Va. 


• 

•  • 

BERKSHIRES 

**•  1 

PURE  BRED 
BERKSHIRES 

THE  LARGE  TYPE 

Sows  and  gilts  now  being  bred  to  our 
herd  boars,  Symboleer’s  Junior  240600 
and  Princess’  Successor  Champion 
266904.  We  are  booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs  sired  by  these  boars. 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

a.  SMITH  &  SONS, Props.,  SEELVVILLE,  PA. 


PROLIFIC 

BERKSHIRES 

A  few  Spring  Pigs  left.  A  few  choice 
Sows  and  .voting  Boars  ready  for  service, 
not  related  and  a  rare  chance  for  a 
foundation  of  a  fine  herd. 

Alt  registered  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 

Kai’lia  Farm 

Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt.  Parksville.  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

All  Ages — 10  weeks  to  15  months. 
Every  one  a  mammoth,  growthy  animal. 

$15  to  $75  ea.,  registered  and  transferred 
WHITMORE  BROS.  MT.  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE,  CONSTITUTION,  PROLIFICACY  Our  First  Consideration 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  with  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  wo  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  than 
any  other  three  breeders  in  the  United  State*. 
Special  offoring  of  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

See  my  herd  at  the  Conn.,  New  York,  East¬ 
ern  Exposition  and  Trenton  Inter-State  Fairs. 

Public  Sale,  Oct.  25,  1919 — 30  boars,  30  gilts 

Entire  offering  cholera  immune. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big.  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  aud  K  X  'I'  It  A  II  E  A  V  Y  HAM  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsand  pigs. 

It.  M.  TERWILI.IGER.Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 


Champion  Berkshires 

We  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire  the  kind 
with  big  hone,  broad,  thick  hacks,  long  deep  thick 
hams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prize-winning  boars,  sowsand  harrows.  We  of¬ 
fer  full  and  summer  pigs  both  sexes,  boars  ready  for 
service  and  sows  In  ed  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 

HOOD  FARM  -  Lowell,  Mass. 


Fancy  Berkshire  Swine 

CHOICE  BLOOD  LINES 

.Service  Boars,  Brood  Sows  and  Pigs.  Prices  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Visitors  welcome. 

FRANCIS  C.  DALE,  Cold  Spring-on-Hudson.  Putnam  Co.,  N.Y. 

Springbank  Berkshires 

Sows  and  gilts  I  am  offering  are  bred  to  Symbo¬ 
leer’s  Superb.  254336  and  Duke's  Champion  22d, 
246254,  for  late  March  and  April  farrow.  Three  June, 
1918,  Service  Boars  out  of  a  Charmer’s  Star  Master, 
No.  165723,  Sow.  Send  for  Historic  podigroes  and 
price.  J.  E.  IVATSON,  Mitrblediile,  Conn. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Sired  by  Boar,  one  of  Silver  Lender's  Figs,  for 
September  delivery.  2ks  and  3-mos.-old.  extra  fine, 
825  each.  Choice  Bred  sow.  Flxtra  fine  B.  P.  Rock 
anti  White  Wyandotto  cockerels,  February  hatch, 
$3.50;  later  ones,  82  each.  All  pure  bred. 

E.  F.  SOMERS  -  Somkkskt,  Virginia 

BERKSHIRES 

Spring  pigs  of  the  kind1  that  will  please  you. 
Every  pig  guaranteed  a  breeder.  Write  for  list. 
H.  GRIMSHAW  -  -  -  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs  Roth  Sexes— High  Quality.  Reasonable  Prices. 
POWELL  CREEK  FARMS,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


BERKSHIRE  IPIGSA^u, 

registered,  SIS  each.  IIFIf  BIcKNTKKR,  I, umber  till),  I’a 

Large  Type  Reg.  Berkshires 

of  all  ages.  Also  registeicd  Jersoy  male  calves.  Select 
you  a  breeder  from  a  14-pig  litter.  Pay  no  cash  until 
you  gut  the  stock.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills.  P  i 
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DISPERSAL  SALE 

JERSEYS  OF  BRONDALE 

Wednesday,  Aug.  20th 

EAST  HARDWICK,  VERMONT 
1 20  in  Herd  -  20  Young  Bulls 

Entire  Herd  rich  in  blood  of  Sophie’s  Tormentor,  Hood  Farm 
Pogis  and  Golden  Ferns  Lad. 

...  \  COL.  D.  L.  PERRY,  OHIO  and 

Auctioneers  j  COL  D  A  PERry,  VERMONT 

Send  for  Catalog  -  W.  L.  DOW,  Administrator 
T.  G.  BRONSON,  Est.  EAST  HARDWICK,  VT. 


Sos^gu  ernseyStS:^: 


r^Producis 


$412  was  1  lio  average  price  paid  for  342  Guernseys  con¬ 
signed  by  farmer-breeders  in  a  series  of  t!  Wisconsin 
sales.  This  average  exceeds  by  $82  the  average  of  all 
1918  Guernsey  sales,  and  greatly  exceeds  the  average  of 
any  other  corresponding  series  of  (fairy  cattle  sales  ever 
held.  Dreed  Guernseys,  the  cattle  of  promise.  Write 
to  breeders  for  descriptions  and  prices  and  send  for  our 
booklets  telling  why  others  have  chosen  the  Guernsev. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


BELLMATH  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

sale  Choice  Young  Bulls  at  Reasonable  Prices 

One  son  of  Della  of  Hickory  Grove  A.  R.  5751 — 14392.5  Lbs.  milk,  701.27  Lbs.  fat. 

Two  grandsons  of  Della  of  Hickory  Grove  from  high  producing  dams. 

Three  other  high  class  young  bulls  of  Glenwood  breeding. 

Two  splendid  MayKose  youngsters,  grandsons  of  It.chen  Daisy’s  May  King  of  Langwater  I1.J1J. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List 

SENNETT,  N.  Y. 


H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON 


1  ••• 

JERSEYS 

1 

IUl_ 

HOLSTEINS 

-  1 

HAMILTON  irDCI^VC 
FARM  J  LK9L  I  3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

V  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J 

I  osterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys  To?.** 

l  ows.  Heifers  due  to  be  fresh  this  summer  nod  later, 
i  'alves,  both  sexes,  very  attractive.  Come  and  see  them  or 
write.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Bo«  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


SHEEP  for  Sale 


Two-year-old  Western  Breeding  Ewes,  with 
or  without  lambs. 

Pure  Bred  Rams. 

B.  J.  SAVAGE 

25  North  Pearl  St.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  for  Sale 

Two  Extra  good  Registered  Shropshire  yearling 
Ranis.  One  Ram  Lamb.  Registered.  Write  for  de¬ 
scription  and  prices.  E.'M.  BORTLE,  Victor,  N.Y. 

SALE  12  Head  Reg.  Southdown  Ewes 

or  will  exchange  for  12 -young  registered  Lincoln 
ewes.  Address  MT.  KEMBLE  FARM.  Morristown,  N.J 

For  Sale-12  Pure  Bred  Horned  Dorset  Ewes 

oih  and  three  years  old,  $15  per  head.  A  few  Pure 
It  red  Horned  Dorset  ewe  lambs,  $10  per  head. 

COLIN  T.  WELLES,  R.  0,  8.  Scotia, 

Pi:<;i8TEKEI>  II  AMPSni  H  E  DOWN  KW  EH 

Yearling  Hams  and  Ham  Lambs.  Reg. South  Dow  u  Ewes 
and  Ham  Lambs  For  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone.  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSOH,  Scottsvilfe,  N.  Y. 

r-  n  i  n«g.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  mid 
r  0 r  0 a  10  EWES.  Apply  OI’IIIH  HUM.  I’urrliB.r,  N.  T. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


rrnDETC  r.,  c.l»  Exterminate  your  ruts  and 
F tnnETO  ror  oale  save  your  grain.  Price 

|  j.,,  free.  Catalogue  We.  <  •  II.  KKKKF.K  A  CO.. fireonwloh,  Ohio 

AIRED  ALeTPUPS 

High  Jlred.  Registered.  Sensible  Prices. 

FAITH'S  FARM,  Weedsport,  New  York 

«  II*  Males.  $10;  Females,  $7.  A  thoroughly 

OOIII0  lUpS  trained  coon  and  opossum  hound.  $50. 

III.  BRITON  FARM,  Darlington,  Maryland 

For  Sale-  2  Good  'K5KSS  Airedal.Pups  5S“ 

old.  Also  thoroughbred  Irish  Terrier  pups.  Great 
ratters  and  very  game.  FRANK  MEAD.  Amenia,  New  York 


ColliePupS  “"<l  »  "  ZEALAND  RED  «AD«'.T« 


NELSON  PROS. 


Jrovk  City,  1’a. 


For  Sale-Three  Female  Airedale  Pups 

8  weeks  old;  pedigreed;  87.50  each. 

51.  von  LOHR  -  -  Media,  Pa. 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  piipsali  ages. 

TIFMISH  CIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  IELGIAN 

rflRBITS  Sen.i  Ck‘.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
,\..u  want.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland.  Iowa 

collie  puppies  T,';':r7"f."lT:l“ 

Males,  810;  Females,  #7.  Coon  hound  puppies, 
best  blood  of  the  south.  Males,  $10;  Females,  87. 
Trained  coon  hound,  Male,  $40,  trial.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfactory.  Pleasant  View  Kennels.  Oakfield.Wis. 

Farm  Raised  Airedale  Pups1>av•,“, 


Sired  by  a  straight  Oorail 
oiler  stock.  Howard" 


.  registered, 
ig.  Dam.  Champion  Swiv- 

llilli 


W,  llosemont,  N.J. 


SWINE 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

One  customer  writes:  Received  hoar  pig  in  fine  con 
dilion.  He  is  the  best  of  13  pigs  bought  this  spring 
We  have  20  more  pigs  of  this  Quality,  6  to  13  weeks 
old.  5U7  and  820  each. 

ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM  ARIEL,  PA. 


Poland-China  cross;  3-month  shout 

oemmre  el  biuton  kaum,  darusoiom.  m.» 


Holstein  Herd 
Averages  18,812 
lbs.  Milk 

_  Near  Big  Bay,  Mich.,  is  a  herd 

of  thirteen  pure  bred  Holsteins.  Last  year  the  average 
yield  per  cow  of  this  herd  was  18.812  lbs.  of  milk  and 
638.37  of  fat. 

Do  you  realize  the  money  there  is  in  sueli  cows?  It 
is  estimated  that  the  average  animal  yield  of  all 
cows  in  this  country  is  under  4,000  lbs.  These  thirteen 
cows  produce  as  much  milk  as  sixty-two  cows  of  the 
4.000-lbs.  class.  It  would  require  twenty-eight  cows 
giving  8,500  lbs.  to  equal  tlielr  output. 

Why  feed,  milk  ami  shelter  anymore  cows  than 
you  need  to  produce  the  milk  you  require  t 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Semi  for  our  b  o  ok  lets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 


Herdlea  bulls  will  increase  your  production. 

Herdlea  bulls  will  increase  your  reputation. 

Herdlea  gives  their  cows  every  opportunity. 

Herdlea  will  make  special  prices  to  small  breeders  and  beginners. 

A.  T.  Herd,  Prop.  Louis  McL.  Merryman,  Mgr. 

Carl  Cockerell,  Herdsman  Nexv  Hope,  JP». 


AMERICA, 


Box  105,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


400  Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

110  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
•  want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

00  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  && 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2}<  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

Oiler  a  few  yearling  bulls  ready  for  service, 
from  A.  It.  Dams. 

Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


DO  YOU  WANT  FOUNDATION  STOCK  OF 
THE  VERY  BEST  BREEDING  AND  TYPE  ? 

We  have  a  few  young  heifers  and  bulls  for 
sale.  Their  dams  are  cows  of  excellent 
individuality  and  backing  and  their  sire  is 
one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  the  famous 
$50,000  bull 

KING  SEG1S  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA. 

These  ate  priced  from $75  to  $150  each. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


The  Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

We  are  offering  May  Hose  bull  born  January  19. 
1919,  sired  by  a  son  of  Langwater  May  King  and 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy's  May 
King.  Every  female  in  pedigree  is  in  the  A.  It. 
or  great  producing  dam  list.  Dam  will  be  tested 
at  next  freshening  Calf  broken  color  and  well 
grown  excellent  individual.  Price.  $300. 

WALTER  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


RIVERVIEW  FARM 
May  Rose  Bull  Calves 

Priced  to  Sell 

CORRESTONPKNCE  SOLICITED 

HENRI  E.  RAG0T,  Mgr.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


FOR 

SALE 


Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

two  months  old  Sire,  King  Masher's  Laddie 
Buddie.  Grandson,  King  Masher.  Most 
prepotent  Guernsey  bull  living.  l>am.  Pris¬ 
cilla  of  Gn  e  v  li  s  e  y  d  n  1  e.  Best  blood  in 
country.  Price,  $7  0.  S  li  o  u  1  d  be  worth 
three  times  ns  much  if  sold  by  dealer. 

GREEN  BRAES  FARM,  Monroe.  New  York 


MAY  ROSE 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

An  exceptionally  flue  Individual  14  months 
old.  Also  bull  calf  5  months  old.  For 
Sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Head  Hirer  Farm,  Smithtown.  L.  I  .  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

80  r  e  g  i  e  t  e  r  e  d,  30  very  large 
high  grades,  due  this  fall.  50 
registered.  50  high  grade  year¬ 
lings.  10  registered,  30  high 
grade.  2-yr.-olds,  due  this  fall. 
12  registered  bulls,  ready  far 
service.  10  registered  heifer 
calves,  priced  to  sell  at  farm¬ 
er’s  prices.  K  Holstein  heifer 
calves.  920  to  *25  each,  express 
prepaid  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  RCACAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt. ,  0**ining,  N.Y. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

On  several  fine  registered  females,  also  excep¬ 
tionally  good  young  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

For  full  particulars  write  promptly 

J.  C.  Haartz.  10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  ihs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST.  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


^-'I»!MnCalveSl  OakharstFarmG 


either  sex.  $20  to  $25.  Express 
prepaid  on  5  or  more.  Register¬ 
ed  bull  calves  $25  to  $50.  Regis¬ 
tered  heifers  and  yearlings,  all 
ages.  Write  us  your  wants.  The 
best  in  O.  I.  0.  swine. 

ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  Box  253 


uernseys 


Purebred  R«g.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  6ex.  Also  Hijrh  Grad®  Holstein  Calves, 
either  uvx,  $20  to  $25  each.  f.  H.  WOOD,  CortUnd,  Ji«w  Tork 

Reg.  Holsttin  Calv.s^^S: 

the  kind  tit  for  your  herd.  Prices  low  for  qnick  saie. 

A1RDALE  FARM,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 

breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS.  Mlllerton.  N.  Y. 


Waldorf  Farm  Guernseys 

Young  bulla  from  one  to  sixteen  months  old.  From 
A.  K.  dams  with  high  records.  Prices  right  for 
piiek  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females. 
W.  B.  DAYTON.  Supt.,  North  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  I.ist  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  nips.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


GuemseyS-Entire  Herd  for  Sale 

Imp.  Holfton  IV..  Imp.  XnahiWsOolore  and  Old  King 
Cole  breeding.  0.  'L  ahmitage,  0.  f.  0.  3,  itckptrt,  w.t. 
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Registered  Yearling  Holstein  Bull 

sides.  More  than  two-thirds  white.  Pric«< 


ticulars  on  request. 


$5fl,OOObreed- 
ing  on  both 
iced  right.  Par- 

Knf.rprl.e  Sleek  Farm  Ariel,  Pa 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  writ* fm 

special  otter.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Chiltenango.  N.Y 

Rudy  10  SHIP.  tHSmn»iuii  calves.  Better  than  ordinary. 

World’s  record  in  pedigrees.  Alt  tested  dams.  *100  each 
to  close  out.  Write  quickly.  CLOVERSALE  FARM,  Cborlotto,  N.Y. 


Miscellaneous 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 
RED  an d  WHITES 


200 


3-month  shouts,  910 
BYLAND 


Registered  Ouroc  Boar  mos.  old;  excellontdmforma- 

t ion :  rich,  cherry  color.  L.  M.  T  vylou.  Millekton,  N.Y. 

SALE  Chester  White  Sow 

well  bred;  10  mos.  old;  £50  lbs.  First  check  805 

gets  her.  JOHN  R0NNER.  Nassau, Rensselaer  Co.,  N.Y. 


We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  the  most  critical  buyers,  cows 
weighing  from  1100  to  1100  lbs.  in  height  of  condition 
some  fresh,  balance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away. 
Carload  Lots  a  Specialty 

F.  L.  PALMER  MORAVIA.  N.  Y. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale.  Erie,  Pa..  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos. -old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville.  N.  Y. 


M  i  1  king 
Shorthorns 


Exceptionally  &«£»  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf 

July  29.  Sire,  “  Coleshill  Commodore,”  the  best 
bred  bull  in  the  country.  Dam.  "Mahers  Joy.”  now 
on  official  test.  Gramiam,  "Mabel  2nd. "10,439  lbs. 

Price.  8125.  EVERETT  FOX,  Lowell,  Mass. 


[ 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 

We  are  disposing  of  our  entire  herd  of  Registered 
Ayrshire  Cattle  consisting  of  Bulls.  Heifers,  Cows 
and  Heifers.  All  these  animals  have  been  tested 
and  are  clean.  They  are  all  well  bred  and  include 
a  fine  sou  of  Netherton  State  man,  daughters  ot 
Kate'sGood  Gift. Howie’s  Predominant.  Lessnessock 
Douglas  Monarch  and  others  and  from  dams  ot  high 
record  for  production  and  test.  Write  for  prices  and 
descriptions.  Special  price  on  whole  herd  far  quick  buyer. 
TOMPKINS  FARM  LANSBALE,  PA. 


GOATS 


For  Sale  30  Head  Milch  Goats 

Also  5  high  grade  dairy  cows,  3  fresh. 

MT.  K  EMBLE  FA  KM,  Morristown,  N.  J . 

HAVE  RECEIVED  CONSIGNMENT  OF 

35  Milk  Goats  and  Kids 

consisting  of  grade  Nubian,  grade  Swiss  and  natives. 
This  is  a  forced  safe  and  prices  are  low.  Also  few 
grade  Nubian  bucks.  Write  me  your  wants. 

MINARD  G.  SMITH,  Martinsville,  N.  J. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewis ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  tale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Never  Hardens 

It  is,  of  course,  a  point 
in  its  favor  when  salt 
is  so  manufactured 
that  it  is  non-harden¬ 
ing.  You  need  not 
bother  then  to  break 
up  lumps  or  smash 
barrels  in  your  efforts 
to  loosen  the  salt,  losing 
time  and  money. 


COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER'S 


SALT 


never  hardens,  if  handled  with  reasonable  care, 
so  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  you  will  be  pleased 
if  you  will  remember  to  order  it  from  your  dealer. 
This  salt  is  composed  of  flaky  soft  grains,  free 
from  adulteration  to  keep  it  from  hardening.  It 
is  the  perfect  salt  for  all  purposes  on  the  farm. 


{ 


THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Chicago,  HI.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Help  Your  Cows  mv 
Do  Their  Best 

A  little  watchfulness  now,  while  the  cows 
are  freshening,  will  save  a  lot  of  trouble 
later.  If  the  udder  is  caked  or  the  teats 
rough  and  sore,  the  cow  cannot  do  her 
best.  Rub  the  affected  parts 
gently,  applying 


NORTH  STAR 

Antiseptic  Compound 

WOOL  FAT 

Soon  the  skin  will  become  smooth,  pliable  and  healthy. 
Bossy  will  be  more  contented  and  give  more  milk.  Use 
North  Star  Wool  Fat  also  to  keep  your  horses  fit.  It 
is  a  specific  for  Collar  Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  etc. 

CpCC  TRIAI  firCER  Try  this  antiseptic  healing  com- 
■  I  I1IML  urrcn  pound  at  our  expense.  We'll  send 

you  a  liberal  sample  free.  Write  today.  Ask  also  about 
Gcrm-X,  the  powerful,  non-poisonous  disinfectant  and  de* 
Oaorizer.  You  need  both  iu  your  dairy, 

NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 

DEPT.  C  GAWKENCE,  MASS. 


“This’ll  Hold  Her!” 

Regina  Cow  Yoke 

Absolutely  prevents  wire-fence  breaking  and  self-sucking. 


$2-50 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid 

If  not  available  from  your  dealer 

Made  of  steel.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Adjustable  to  any  size  neck. 

Comfortable  for  the  cow. 

Guaranteed  to  hold  any  cow  under  a  2-strand  slick 
wire  fence.  Cuts  the  cost  of  fencing  in  half. 

You  get  the  milk — not  the  cow 
Order  from  your  dealer  today 

The  F.  E.  Golian  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Questions  in  Management 

1.  Do  you  think  we  would  be  safe  in 
buying  the  following  farm,  truck  and 
dairy  farm,  of  60  acres?  The  farm  lies 
well,  just  sloping  enough  for  drainage. 
The  road  runs  across  the  middle  of  it.  and 
on  one  side  of  the  road  most  of  the 
ground  is  infested  with  a  small  white 
grub,  so  that  the  owner  has  never  been 
able  to  grow  much  of  anything  but  hay  on 
this  part,  and  not  a  very  good  crop  of 
that.  These  are  not  the  regular  white 
grub,  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil,  but  are 
smaller,  although  the  same  color,  and  look 
much  the  same,  but  they  eat  up  corn  and 
potatoes,  etc.,  when  planted.  These  fields, 
or  part  of  them,  have  been  limed  and  salt¬ 
ed  and  have  had  ashes  put  on,  all  some 
time  ago,  but  the  grubs  are  still  there. 
The  farm  is  worth  the  price  asked  if  the 
fields  could  be  made  as  productive  as  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  but  if  they  could 
not  the  farm  is  worth  very  little.  Could 
you  suggest  a  sure  cure  for  this  land,  and 
do  you  think  we  would  be  safe  in  buying 
it?  2.  Do  you  think  calves  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  vealed  on  skim-milk  and  calf- 
meal?  We  are  at  present  cooking  oat 
flakes,  which  we  mix  with  the  skim-milk 
three  times  a  day.  We  started  the  calves 
for  a  week  on  5  lbs.  of  whole  milk  three 
times  a  day.  3.  If  I  get  15c  alive  for 
veal  calves  here,  what  would  I  have  to 
get  hog-dressed  in  New  York  to  come  out 
the  same,  and  do  you  think  there  would 
be  any  advantage  in  shipping  them?  4. 
Do  you  like  hopper  feeding  for  growing 
pigs,  beginning  when  they  are  weaned, 
and  would  you  suggest  a  good  ration? 
All  feed  has  to  be  bought,  but  will  have 
rape  pasture  as  soon  as  it  is.  big  enough, 
and  plenty  of  corn  to  fatten  them  on.  5. 
I  intend  to  plant  rape  in  drills  and  culti¬ 
vate  it  until  big  enough  for  the  pigs. 
Would  I  do  well  to  plant  something  else 
with  it,  and  what?  w.  L.  s. 

1.  It  is  unusual  to  find  land  that  is  pro¬ 
ductive  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  un¬ 
productive  on  the  other,  provided  it  is  of 
the  same  general  texture,  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  good  farming  would 
soon  bring  up  the  field  that  is  infested 
with  grubs,  especially  if  it  were  plowed, 
planted  with  buckwheat,  properly  fertil¬ 
ized,  then  planted  with  oats,  and  seeded 
down.  It  might,  be  unwise  to  put  corn 
on  this  field  at  the  outset,  but  it  could  be 
prepared  for  this  crop  without  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  infestation.  Rather  than  rely  upon 
long  distance  advice  concerning  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  purchasing  this  farm,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  you  go  to  several  of  the  re¬ 
sponsible  farmers  in  this  district  who 
may  know  of  this  farm,  and  get  their  idea 
of  its  value  and  adaptability  for  your  use. 
If  there  is  a  Farm  Bureau  agent  in  this 
county  his  advice  would  be  helpful. 

2.  I  doubt  very  much  the  wisdom  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  fatten  Fall  calves  on  skim- 
milk,  even  though  it  is  supplemented  by 
proprietary  feeds  or  calf  meals  of  known 
usefulness.  It  is  a  difficult  proposition 
to  replace  the  butterfat,  and  as  soon  ns  a 
calf  loses  what  has  been  termed  its  “calf 
fat”  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  bring  it  up  to 
condition  that,  will  enable  its  owner  to 
sell  it  ns  veal.  There  is  nothing  that 
equals  whole  milk  as  a  feed  for  calves  in¬ 
tended  for  fattening  purposes.  I  am  sure 
that  the  calves  in  question  should  he  left 
ou  the  cows  until  they  are  ready  to  sell 
for  veal.  There  is  much  to  be  gained  by 
keeping  the  calves  confined  in  relatively 
close  quarters  that  are  partly  darkened 
and  well  bedded  in  order  to  induce  tin* 
calf  to  lie  down  as  much  as  possible.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  highest 
quality  of  veal  is  produced  under  condi¬ 
tions  similar  to  those  I  have  described. 

3.  It  is  usually  estimated  that  veal 
calves  hog-dressed  will  yield  about  63  per 
cent  of  their  live  weight.  Therefore,  if 
you  get  15c  live  weight  for  your  calves 
you  should  get  approximately  20c  per  lb. 
for  the  carcasses  hog-dressed.  Prime  veal 
should  bring  at  least  25  per  cent  more 
than  the  figures  you  have  indicated. 

4.  There  are  many  advantages  in  util¬ 
izing  a  self-feeder  for  growing  pigs.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  true  of  pigs  that  are  far¬ 
rowed  very  late  in  the  season  that  it  is 
desired  tq  market  for  the  holidays.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which 
practice  is  the  most  economical,  some 
claiming  that  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  grain 
is  substantially  less  where  the  pigs  are 
supplied  with  a  limited  amount  of  grain 
supplementing  forage  crops,  and  there,  is 
no  doubt  that  facts  substantiate  this  claim. 
On  the  other  hand,  self-fed  pigs  mature 
«*•  an  earlier  age,  and  where  the  pasture  is 
limited  there  are  many  advantages  in  the 
free  choice  system.  Usually  the  pigs  make 
up  in  time  what  they  lose  in  economy,  for 
invariably  market  pigs  are  higher  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November  than  they  are  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  when  the  bulk  of 
the  fat  hogs  are  on  the  market.  If  you 
limit  the  ration  for  weaned  pigs  having 
access  to  rape  pasture,  feed  them  from  2 
to  3  lbs.  per  day  for  each  100  lbs.  live 
weight  a  combination  consisting  of  60 
per  cent  of  corn  or  hominy.  20  per  cent  of 
ground  oats,  10  per  cent  of  digester  tank¬ 
age  and  10  per  cent  of  middlings.  If  self- 
feeders  are  used  it  is  only  necessary  to 
utilize  the  hominy  or  cornmeal  and  di¬ 
gester  tankage,  allowing  the  pigs  to  eat 
all  that  their  appetites  will  demand.  It 


is  advisable  to  keep  plenty  of  salt,  char¬ 
coal  and  bonemetil  before  the  pigs  at  all 
times;  regardless  of  whether  they  are  self- 
fed  or  hand-fed.  and  the  pigs  should  have 
access  to  all  the  water  that  they  will 
drink  . 

5.  Rape  seeded  in  drills  does  not  need 
a  nurse  crop,  although  it  would  be  well 
to  mix  some  white  Sweet  clover  with 
the  rape  seed.  This  practice  would  make 
it  possible  to  continue  the  forage  over  a 
longer  season,  and  the  Sweet  clover,  be¬ 
ing  a  legume,  would  gather  and  store 
nitrogen,  and  even  during  the  same  sea¬ 
son  the  rape  plants  would  be  materially 
strengthened  by  means  of  the  nitrogen 
gathered  by  the  Sweet  clover.  The  rape 
and  clover  should  not  be  pastured  until 
the  plants  are  S  or  10  in.  high,  especially 
if  it  is  desired  to  furnish  a  succulent  feed 
during  the  growing  season.  There  is 
nothing  superior  to  a  mixture  of  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  aud  white-blooming  Sweet 
clover,  and  you  could  not  improve  upon 
this  combination.  Instances  have  been 
reported  where  white  hogs  blister  rather 
severely  when  pastured  ou  rape  which  has 
been  allowed  to  attain  a  considerable 
height,  yet  this  difficulty  is  invariably  over¬ 
come  by  keeping  pigs  out  of  the  field  when 
the  dew  is  on  or  when  the  plants  are  wet. 
It  would  be  well  to  supplement  this  for¬ 
age  with  some  hominy  and  tankage,  a  use¬ 
ful  mixture  being  00  lbs.  of  hominy  to  10 
lbs.  of  tankage  for  pigs  weighing  less 
than  100  lbs. 


Corn  Suckers  for  Silage 

Gan  suckers  picked  from  sweet  corn  he 
used  as  silage?  Can  it  be  packed  in  air¬ 
tight  barrels  and  fed  to  the  chickens  and 
pigs  in  the  Winter?  If  so,  how  should  it 
be  done,  and  what  put  iu  to  preserve  it? 

Glenview,  Ill.  a.  c.  c. 

I  do  not  recall  any  instance  where 
sweet  corn  has  been  ensiled  in  the  manner 
you  suggest.  Iu  the  first  place,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  cut  up  the  sweet  corn  and 
pack  it  iu  barrels,  and,  in  the  second 
place.  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  could  be 
made  airtight,  or  whether  it  could  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  pressure  enough  in  the -ordinary 
barrel  to  exclude  the  air  and  prevent  fer¬ 
mentation.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
keeping  value  of  the  silo  increases  as  the 
height  of  the  silo  increases;  in  other 
words,  it  is  necessary  to  subject  silage  to 
great  pressure  in  order  to  exclude  the 
air  and  prevent  fermentation.  Inasmuch 
as  sweet  corn  has  a  better  market,  and 
the  stalks  make  excellent  feed  when  cut. 
green  and  succulent,  I  think  you  could 
obtain  more  dry  matter  by  cutting  the 
stalks  and  suckers  after  the  corn  has  been 
picked  and  storing  these  iu  rather  large 
sacks  after  they  have  been  cured,  and 
then  carry  them  to  a  shed  or  barn  to  he 
used  during  the  Winter  months.  I  am 
sure  you  would  get  a  better  result  in  this 
way  than  iu  case  you  tried  to  ensile  it 
in  barrels,  for  by  the  latter  method  a 
large  amount  no  doubt  would  ferment  and 
spoil  and  be  absolutely  of  uo  value. 


Figuring  on  Dairy  Herd 

I  have  10  acres  of  land,  of  which  I 
use  only  two  for  crop  ground.  The  other 
37  are  good  only  for  pasture  and  meadow, 
and  three  acres  of  this  is  too  wet  to  use 
at  all.  How  many  milch  cows  could  I 
feed  Winter  and  Summer,  and  how  should 
I  divide  off  the  pasture  and  meadow? 
Would  the  number  of  cows  I  could  keep 
give  mo  a  living?  The  milk  would  go  to 
the  powdered  milk  plant.  J.  M.  G. 

It  is  doubtful  indeed  if  you  could  take 
the  15  acres  described  and  limit  your 
crop  production  to  pasture  and  meadow 
and  obtain  revenue  euough  from  cows 
that  would  support  your  family.  It  is 
generally  calculated  that  one  aere  of  well- 
seeded  pasture  is  required  for  each  dairy 
cow  maintained,  and  usually  on  this  basis 
it  is  necessary  to  supplement  this  rough- 
age  with  some  grain  during  the  entire 
Summer  seasou,  more  especially  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  You  do 
not  indicate  what  crops  are  produced  on 
the  two  acres  under  cultivation,  but  as¬ 
suming  that  this  is  corn  or  oats,  you 
could  scarcely  produce  enough  on  this 
area  to  supply  even  the  basis  of  the  con¬ 
centrates  necessary  for  maintaining  the 
herd.  It  is  safe  to  figure  that  the  dairy 
cow,  not  having  access  to  silage  or  suc¬ 
culence  of  any  sort  during  the  Winter 
months,  would  require  from  15  to  20 
pounds  of  bay ;  likewise  she  would  re¬ 
quire  from  six  to  eight  pounds  of  grain 
daily.  If  you  establish  a  herd  of  10  cows, 
utilizing  10  acres  for  pasture  and  five 
acres  for  hay,  the  distribution  would  be 
quite  appropriate,,  although  as  I  suggest 
above,  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce 
enough  on  the  two  acres  to  feed  the  ani¬ 
mals  during  the  Winter  months.  It  would 
necessitate  the  purchase  of  concentrates 
and  possibly  some  hay,  and  at  the  present 
price  of  market  products  you  could 
scarcely  afford  to  buy  the  necessary 
amount  of  grain  to  feed  such  animals. 
Really  your  unit  is  too  small  unless  you 
are  in  a  position  to  practice  intensive 
crop  production,  which  would  mean 
adopting  a  well-planned  system  of  grow¬ 
ing  soiling  crops,  and  would  require  the 
growing  of  two  crops  at  least  on  the  cul¬ 
tivated  area  during  the  same  season. 
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/T'HE  cost  of  a  dairy  feed  is 
in  its  purchase.  The  test 


not  the  important  consideration 
is  the  profit  of  production — the 


excess  of  butter  fat  value  over  feed  cost. 

The  pure,  clean  dairy  feed  that  is  scientifically  balanced  both  in  percentage  and 
quality  of  feed  elements,  is  not  the  low  priced  feed,  of  course;  but  it  is  the  most 
profitable  feed.  Every  successful  dairy  farmer  knows  that  is  true. 

Lured  by  price  concessions,  even  careful  dairymen  sometimes  try  inferior  feeds, 
but  they  always  come  back  to  the  feed  that  is  all  feed,  that  is  all  assimilated  and 
applied  to  butterfat  production  and  maintenance  of  animal  vigor. 


ue  Dairy  Feed  is  made  from  mature,  The  two  elements  of  dairy  success  are  right 

cleaned  grains,  and  concentrates  of  breeding  and  right  feeding.  But  any  cow, 

ralue  for  butter  fat  production.  The  pure  bred,  grade  or  common,  is  a  better  cow, 

ts  are  scientifically  balanced,  not  only  a  much  more  profitable  cow,  when  fed  on  the 

tions  but  in  quality  of  elements.  It  is  best  feed. 

lsly  tested  in  the  process  of  milling  and  Insist  on  True  Value  Dairy  Feed  regularly. 

S  practice.  It  is  all  feed— no  filler  is  If  yoUr  dealer  hasn’t  it  yet,  write  us  direct 

id  nothing  unfit  or  even  questionable  and  we  will  see  that  your  requirements  are 

'  composition.  promptly  supplied. 

STRATTON-LADISH  MILLING  CO.  Dept.  E,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  a 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


The  main  crops  raised  in  this  section 
are  wheat,  oats,  corn  and  hay,  also  buck¬ 
wheat  and  potatoes.  Wheat  sells  at  $2 ; 
oats.  85c;  corn,  on  ear,  $1 ;  hay,  per  ton, 
$25.  The  condition  of  crops  is  not  very 
good.  Wheat  is  pretty  good,  having  a 
good  stand,  but  not  filled  as  well  as  it 
might  be.  Oats  and  hay  are  short  crops 
on  account  of  dry  weather,  having  had 
no  rain  since  the  latter  part  of  May. 
Corn  is  good ;  if  we  get  rain  soon  will 
be  a  good  crop.  Potatoes  are  being  hurt 
by  dry  weather ;  not  much  buckwheat 
sown,  being  too  dry.  Butter.  45c  lb. : 
eggs,  40c.  c.  h.  a. 

Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 

Retail  prices  as  follows  :  Butter.  05c  ; 
eggs.  55c ;  milk.  14c  per  qt.  Hay  is  scarce 
and  dear,  No.  1  old  hay  bringing  as  high 
as  $40  per  ton  ;  new  hay  from  $30  to  $35. 
The  feed  stores  are  selling  corn  at  $2.25 
per  bu. ;  oats.  00c  per  bu  ;  bran.  $2.60  per 
cwt. ;  white  middlings.  $20  per  cwt. ;  red 
dog.  $3  35  per  cwt.  New  potatoes  bring 
at  retail  about  0c  per  lb.  Berries  are 
scarce  and  very  high.  There  will  be  a 
few  apples,  but  all  other  kinds  of  fruit 
were  killed  by  the  late  frost  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Harvest  is  going  nicely.  Wheat  is 
good,  and  lots  of  it.  Corn  never  looked 
finer  this  time  of  year  here.  Hay  is 
generally  light.  r.  b.  e. 

Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 


cwt.  We  pay  about  three  times  as  much 
for  what  we  buy  as  before  the  war.  Ilay 
is  a  good  crop;  oats,  potatoes  and  corn 
good  prospect  for  good  crop,  owing  to 
recent  rains ;  dairying  is  principal  income 
of  farmers  in  this  section  ;  practically  no 
grain  or  potatoes  raised  for  export.  Co¬ 
operative  buying  and  selling  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  lessen  the  cost  of  living  to  both 
the  farmey  and  consumer.  Farmers’ 
banks  will  enable  the  farmer  to  hold  his 
produce  and  make  union  of  farmers  pos¬ 
sible.  o.  w.  o. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  in  Franklin  County  are  very 
busy  haying,  which  is  nearly  completed, 
the  largest  crop  in  a  number  of  years 
having  been  secured.  Corn  and  potatoes 
are  more  backward  than  last  year ;  pota¬ 
toes  especially  will  be  a  light  yield,  as 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  seed 
planted  this  season  failed  to  come  up. 
Labor  is  rather  scarce  and  men  in  haying 
are  getting  from  $4  to  $5  a  day. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  T.  j. 

We  are  having  much  rain.  Wheat 
thrashing  much  delayed  and  sprouting  in 
the  shock.  About  one-third  thrashed  and 
marketed.  Corn  is  making  a  rank  growth. 
Tomatoes  looking  well,  but  it  is  feared 
the  heavy  rains  have  washed  off  the  blos¬ 
soms.  Young  clover  is  doing  well  and 
pastures  are  good.  The  hay  crop  was 
almost  a  failure.  The  early  varieties  of 


peaches  have  commenced  to  ripen.  The 
general  crop  will  be  on  in  about  .  two 
weeks.  The  trees  are  quite  full,  and  the 
growers,  are  expecting  fancy  prices, 
Choice  early  apples  are  bringing  as  much 
as  $3  per  bu.,  of  which  there  is  a  fair 
crop.  The  Kieffer  pear  crop  will  be  a 
failure.  Eggs  bring  45c;  young  chickens, 
50c;  milk  at  cooling  station,  $2.50  per 
cwt. ;  butter,  40c ;  veal  calves,  live 
weight,  17c.  Corn.  $2 ;  wheat,  $2.27 ; 
bran,  $2.60 ;  Crimson  clover  seed,  $12 ; 
Red  clover  seed,  $30.  Much  plowing  is 
being  done  for  Scarlet  clover,  cow  peas, 
buckwheat  and  next  year’s  wheat  crop. 

Kent  Co.,  Del.  c.  H. 

Dauphin  County  is  having  a  very  wet 
spell,  and  lots  of  liav  to  make  in  some 
sections.  Some  wheat  to  get  under  cover, 
some  oats  ripe  and  the  crop  coming  fast 
to  harvest.  Under  these  weather  condi¬ 
tions  it  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
harvest  oats.  Prices  for  produce  are 
generally  high.  Cows,  from  ordinary  to 
good,  $75  to  $125  and  higher.  Horses 
not  brisk,  but  with  good  ones  no  trouble 
to  find  good  prices.  Corn,  $1.22  to  $2.30; 
oats,  95c  to  $1,  and  still  feed  is  advanc¬ 
ing.  Cottonseed  meal,  $65  a  ton  ;  bran, 
$2.60  to  $2.75  per  cwt.  Butter,  60  to 
65c;  lard,  3Sc  per  lb.;  ham,  country 
cured,  40  to  45c  per  lb. ;  beef,  retail,  20 
to  45c;  lamb,  up  to  65c  per  lb.  Of  course 
there  is  cheaper  meat ;  that  is,  prime  cuts, 
and  good  fresh  meats  cost  anywhere  from 
20  to  65c.  Young  or  .Spring  chickens, 
65c  per  lb. ;  dressed,  old,  45  to  50c  per 
lb.  Beans  are  10c  per  qt.,  but  slow ; 
market  is  overstocked.  Apples,  qt.,  10 
to  15c ;  beets,  bunch,  5c ;  onions,  5c ;  new 
potatoes.  15  to  20c  one-fourth  peck  ;  eggs, 
5c ;  raspberries,  20  to  25c  a  box ;  black¬ 


berries.  20c  a  box ;  whortleberries,  25c  a 
box  ;  peaches,  25  to  40c  one-fourth  peck  : 
fish,  15  to  35c  a  lb.  a.  s.  b. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 

The  onion  crop  in  the  Breere  Hill  Val¬ 
ley,  amounting  to  about  365  acres,  about 
the  same  as  191S,  looks  very  good,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  we  had  very  heavy  hail 
hero  June  20.  hail  as  large  as  25-ceut 
pieces.  It  broke  lots  of  glass  in  win¬ 
dows.  I  think  the  yield  will  be  probably 
25  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Potato 
crop  looks  fine;  some  began  digging  July 
20.  M.  o.  c. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  lower  Milford  Township,  Lehigh  Co., 
Pa.,  general  farming  leads;  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  corn,  hay,  potatoes  are  raised.  We 
have  the  soil  to  put  quality  in  potatoes, 
but  cannot  raise  as  big  crops  as  on 
heavier  soils.  Dairying  used  to  be  the 
chief  occupation,  but  since  scarcity  of 
help,  high  cost  of  feed  stuff  and  low 
prices  for  producer,  dairymen  sold  their 
cows,  preferring  not  to  work  so  hard  to 
working  for  nothing.  Some  farms  carry¬ 
ing  as  high  as  25  or  30  cows  now  have 
one  or  two.  New  wheat  brings  $2.15  per 
bu.,  but  millers  are  buying  very  sparingly. 
The  crop  is  below  the  average,  being 
small.  Rye  not  well  filled.  Corn  very 
promising,  tasseling  now.  No  old  corn 
for  sale  by  farmers.  Dealers  ask  for 
corn  $1.95 ;  oats,  90c ;  bran,  per  cwt., 
$2.25;  gluten,  $3.20;  cob  meal,  $3.10. 
For  butter  store  pays  59c;  eggs,  50c;  no 
prices  yet  on  new  potatoes.  Help  very 
scarce.  Young  chickens,  40c  per  lb.,  live 
weight;  old,  32c.  Veal  calves  17c  per 
lb.,  live  weight.  J.  H.  G. 

Lehigh,  Co.,  Pa. 


The  leading  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley.  beans,  hay  and  small  acreage  of  rye, 
some  potatoes,  but  this  is  not  a  large 
potato-raising  section.  This  is  15  miles 
west  of  Rochester,  and  perhaps  as  good 
a  grain  section  as  there  is  in  the  State. 
Most  wheat  sold  last  Fall  at  $2.10  per 
bu. ;  some  sold  this  Spring  at  $2.50.  Oats 
were  mostly  sold  at  65  to  70c;  barley,  $1 
to  $1.05.  Top  for  navy  or  white  pea 
beans  was  $4.50  per  62  lbs. ;  most  of 
Winter  beans  were  practically  unsalable. 
Rye,  $1.65  per  60-lb.  bu.  last  Fall,  but 
has  been  as  low  as  $1.25  per  60  lbs.  since. 
Potatoes  were  mostly  sold  at  $1.60  per 
cwt.  There  was  one  big  advance  this 
Spring  to  $2.50  per  cwt.,  followed  by  a 
sudden  drop  to  $1  per  cwt.  Rochester 
is  our  county  seat,  and  naturally  land 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  city  is 
devoted  to  truck  gardening.  Buffalo  is 
by  far  our  best  market  for  live  stock. 
Some  stock  is  bought  by  country  butchers, 
dressed  and  sold  in  Rochester.  A  very 
fine  outlook  for  fruit  of  all  kinds  here 
this  year.  Fat  steers,  11c  lb. ;  Stockers, 
lie  lb.  New  milch  cows,  $100  to  $125. 
Veal  calves.  15  to  17c  per  lb.;  hogs,  20c; 
wool,  55c ;  hens,  30c  per  lb. ;  sheep.  $8 
to  $15  per  head;  lambs.  $8  to  $10;  bulls, 
10c  per  lb. :  small  pigs.  $15  per  pair. 
Farm  conditions  as  a  rule  are  rather 
backward.  We  had  continuous  rains 
here  this  Spring  for  two  months : 
hundreds  of  acres  of  land  are  still 
lying  idle.  Some  oats  and  barley 
were  sown  at  all  times  up  to  June  15,  a 
very  small  acreage  and  a  very  poor  out¬ 
look  for  them.  Rye  rather  poor :  wheat 
on  land  that  withstood  the  water  is 
immense  straw,  but  lodged  badly  and  in¬ 
jured  considerably  by  the  midge  ;  will  be 
rather  a  poor  sample,  and  not  a  large 
yield  ;  a  very  expensive  crop  to  harvest, 
it  takes  so  much  labor  and  twine.  Hay 
was  a  fine  crop  here,  and  mostly  har¬ 
vested  ;  some  fields  not  cut,  labor  shortage 
here.  Corn  looks  good  ;  has  made  a  fine 
growth,  but  a  large  acreage  is  rather  late 
to  hope  for  maturity.  Possibly  a  late 
Fall  will  pull  it  through.  Potatoes  were 
planted  late,  came  up  slender,  and  we 
hope  for  the  best,  but  they  have  got  a 
long  way  to  go  to  make  a  full  crop.  T 
don’t  think  farmers  as  a  rule  are  pessi¬ 
mistic;  most  of  them  are  always  looking 
for  something  good  to  come.  The  worst 
drawback  we  have  had  for  the  last  few 
years  has  been  poor  seasons.  Navy  beans 
were  one  of  the  leading  crops  here,  but 
farmers  often  buy  seed  at  large  prices, 
with  crop  failures  three  out  of  four  times 
have  almost  given  up  the  crop.  Naturally 
they  have  keenly  felt  the  lost  of  one  of 
our  most  remunerative  crops.  Farmers 
who  have  kept  a  large  amount  of  live 
stock  and  given  them  good  care  have 
reaped  generous  returns.  I  must  admit, 
though,  that  farmers  as  a  rule  are  more 
prosperous  than  they  were  before  the 
war.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  guess  to 
the  cause  of  conditions;  possibly  poor 
seasons,  labor  shortage  and  the  excessive 
price  we  pay  for  the  things  we  buy  and 
inferior  quality  of  same  may  be  the  cause. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  p. 

Wool  this  year  53c ;  last  year  received 
67c :  figuring  5  lbs.  of  wool  to  the  suit 
of  clothes  for  which  we  have  to  pay  $30, 
the  difference  between  $2.65  and  $30  rep¬ 
resents  the  middleman’s  profit.  Calves 
are  bringing  15c  live  weight,  highest  price 
received  was  16c;  hogs,  16  to  18c;  chick¬ 
ens,  25c ;  butter,  to  the  consumer.  60c 
per  lb.;  creameries,  62c  for  cream.  Oats, 
80c  per  bu. ;  corn  on  the  ear,  $1  per  bu. ; 
hay,  $17  to  $20  per  ton.  loose.  New 
potatoes,  $2  per  bu. ;  milch  cows,  $100; 
beef  cows,  $50  to  $60 ;  lambs.  $10  per 
cwt..  Milk,  delivered  to  consumer.  10c; 
to  dealer,  around  6  or  7c  per  qt.  Hides 
around  14c  per  lb.  Labor,  $3  to  $4  per 
day,  board  and  washing ;  mowing  ma¬ 
chines,  $75;  rakes,  $43;  harness,  double, 
$100 ;  single.  $30 ;  feed  around  $4  per 


A  Tractor’s  LIFE*  not  PRICE  -  determines  its  VALUE 


“What  do  you  want 

in  your  tractor  ? 


Power  ?  Every  Rumely  OilPull  will  deliver  more 
row  .  power  for  its  size  and  rating  than  any  other 
tractor  made.  Its  rating  is  based  upon  only  80%  of  its 
maximum  power  efficiency — a  20%  overload  capacity. 
The  OilPull  power  plant  is  a  low  speed,  heavy  duty 
motor,  built  complete  in  Advance-Rumely  factories  and 
designed  especially  for  this  tractor,  and  to  operate 
on  oil  fuel.  The  weight  of  the  OilPull  and  the  weight 
distribution  is  absolutely  correct  to  realize  the  full 
power  developed  by  the  motor.  Ask  any  OilPull 
owner  his  opinion  of  OilPull  power. 

9  Actual  work  in  the  field  over  a 

Dependability .  period  of  years  is  the  only  real 

test.  Ten  years  ago  the  first  OilPull  tractors  were  sold 
for  breaking  sod  in  the  Northwest — the  toughest  job 
a  tractor  can  tackle.  And  these  same  OilPulls  have 
been  at  it  ever  since,  giving  year  after  year  service. 
The  first  OilPull  built  is  still  on  the  job — over  15,000 
are  now  in  service. 

The  OilPull  frame  is  of  straight  steel  members — 
without  bends  or  splices — to  best  resist  twists  and 
strains.  OilPull  gearing  has  always  been  made  a  bit 
larger  and  heavier  than  you  might  think  necessary. 
OilPull  shafting  is  the  same — all  of  special  steel — the 
OilPull  crankshaft  is  built  to  U.  S.  Naval  specifica¬ 
tions.  Motor  parts  are  ground  to  the  thousandth  part 
of  an  inch.  There  is  no  better  tractor  wheel  made  than 
the  OilPull — we’ve  been  building  engine  wheels  for  over 
80  years.  Oil  cooling  eliminates  evaporation,  freezing, 
rusting,  clogging,  overheating — and  saves  power. 

Plus  power  and  plus  construction  give  the  OilPull 
lasting  qualities  unequalled  by  any  tractor.  This  isn’t 
guesswork — it  has  been  proved.  Ask  any  OilPull 
owner  his  opinion  of  OilPull  dependability. 

Fuel  is  the  biggest  item  of  expense  in 
a  tractor’s  operation  and  oil  fuel — 
common  kerosene — is  the  cheapest  fuel  available.  Real 
oil  tractors  are  made,  not  “made  over.”  The  OilPull  is 
designed  for  kerosene  from  the  ground  up — the  OilPull 


Economy  ? 


motor,  carburetor,  cooling  system — every  part  is  de¬ 
signed  and  built  especially  for  the  burning  of  oil  fuel. 
The  OilPull  will  operate  successfully  on  kerosene  under 
every  condition  of  work,  of  temperature,  of  altitude. 
And  to  back  it  wp,  every  OilPull  tractor  is  guaranteed 
in  writing  to  burn  successfully  all  grades  of  kerosene 
under  all  conditions,  at  all  loads  to  its  full  rated 
brake  horsepower.  The  OilPull  has  established  the 
record  for  the  lowest  fuel  cost.  It  will  plow  an  acre  of 
ground  at  less  cost  than  any  tractor  built — bar  none. 
Ask  any  OilPull  owner  his  opinion  of  OilPull  economy. 

Cimnlf'/oVu  9  Simplicity  and  ease  of  operation  are 
simplicity.  «inbuilt»  in  thc  OilPull.  There  is 

no  complicated  mechanism — all  operating  levers  are 
within  easy  reach  and  all  working  parts,  while  care¬ 
fully  protected,  are  easily  accessible  for  inspection. 
The  OilPull  design  allows  for  high  front  wheels, 
properly  spaced,  to  give  ease  in  steering  and  oper¬ 
ating  on  rough  ground — and  a  short  turning  radius. 
A  large  belt  pulley  on  the  right  hand  side  driven 
directly  off  the  crankshaft  makes  the  OilPull  as 
efficient  on  the  belt  as  on  the  drawbar.  Ask  any 
owner  his  opinion  of  OilPull  simplicity. 

c  9  Service  as  Advance-Rumely  practices 

it  is  a  material  part  of  the  sale.  We 
maintain  27  branch  offices  and  warehouses  located 
at  central  shipping  points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
At  each  branch  is  carried  a  complete  stock  of 
machines  and  parts  for  immediate  delivery,  as  also 
an  organization  of  trained  tractor  experts.  Ask  any 
OilPull  owner  his  opinion  of  Advance-Rumely  service. 

Prrtn*>r  ?  The  OilPull  is  built  in  four  sizes, 

”  *  standard  in  design  and  a  size  to 

fit  every  need — 12-20,  16-30,  20-40  and  30-60  H.  P. — 
each  capable  of  delivering  the  proved  OilPull  power, 
dependability  and  economy  on  either  drawbar  or  belt. 
The  12-20  is  the  latest  model — a  small,  light  weight 
outfit.  An  OilPull  catalog  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  1,  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

milk  prices. 

New  York,  for  August,  $3.13  per  100  for 
3  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional  4c 
per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
extra  butterfat  at  points  200  to  210 
miles  from  city. 

Butter, 

The  market  is  strong  and  prices  one- 
half  to  one  cent  higher  on  most  grades  of 
creamery  and  dairy. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  56  @  56t£ 

Good  to  Choice  .  53  @  55J^ 

l.ower  Grades .  47  ffl  51 

City  made  . .  45  @  48*2 

Dairy,  best  . 54  @  55 

Common  to  good  . 46  @  53 

Paoking  Slock .  43  @  47 

Process  . 46  @  52 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  32\>is  33 

Good  to  choice .  31  @  32 

Skims,  best .  24  @  25 

Fair  to  good . .  ..  15  @  20 

Eggs. 

While,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  08  @  69 

Medium  to  good  .  60  @  65 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  ...  58  @  62 

Common  to  good .  52  @  55 

Gathered,  best,  white .  65  <4  67 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  53  <4  55 

Lower  grades .  30  ®  36 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 10  60  @15  75 

Bulls: .  7b«  @  '•»  50 

Cows .  4  00  @1U  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs . 20  00  @22  no 

Culls . 9  oo  @14  66 

Hogs  . . .20  00  @23  10 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 7  UU  @  !)  50 

Lambs  . 14  00  @18  03 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Sales  are  reported  at:  Fowls.  34  to 
35c :  roosters,  22, to  23c :  ducks.  30  to  38c  ; 
broilers.  35  to  38c;  geese,  39  to  20c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkey*,  best . 

@ 

Medium  to  good . 

(<p  46 

Chickens  choice  D> . 

@  43 

Fair  to  Good . 

@  39 

Broilers,  ib . 

@  45 

.  33 

@  39 

•>a 

«  24 

®  35 

Squabs,  doz . 

@9  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow.  100  lbt . 

@11  50 

@  8  00 

Medium  ..  . 

.  6  25 

@  7  50 

Bed  Kidney . 

....10  50 

@13  25 

White  Kidney  . . 

@12  25 

Yellow  Eye . 

®  7  50 

Lima.  Gnllfornia . 

@12  oo 

FRUIT. 

Apples  in  much  larger  supply  and 
lower,  except  on  best  hand  picked. 
Reaches  in  better  condition,  and  going  at 


a  higher  range. 

Apples,  new  bu .  1  25  &  2  60 

Pears.  Le  Conte,  bbi .  5  00  @  6  50 

Oranges,  box  .  4  75  @  7  50 

Lemons,  box  .  4  00  @  6  00 

Grape  Eruit .  6  50  @  7  50 

Pineapples.  36s  to  30s .  5  75  @  7  00 

Peaches.  6-bkt.  crate  . 2  00  @3  50 

Hit.  bkt .  75  @  1  75 

16-qt.  bkt .  50  @1  00 

Musknielons.  bu .  150  @  3  50 

Watermelons,  carload .  150  00  @400  00  ’ 

Itlack  errfes.  qt .  15  @  22 

Raspberries,  pt .  10  @>  14 

Currants,  qt .  7  ®  10 

Huckleberries,  qt .  10  @  20 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  in  large  supply,  and  50c  per 
bbl.  lower.  Sweet  corn  very  low.  Toma¬ 


toes  mainly  poor. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  5  00  @5  75 

Jersey,  bbl....  . . . .  5  00  @5  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  .  3  00  @  8  00 

Beets,  new.  bbl .  2  00  @  2  75 

Carrots,  bbl . . .  3  00  @5  00 

Cabbage— bbl .  <5  @125 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket .  1  00  @  1  75 

Onions,  bu .  2  00  ©  2  75 

String  Beans  bu . .  1  60  @2  50 

Squash,  bu.  ,  .  25  @  1  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  2  25 

Spinaci.  bbl  . 150  @  2  50 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  1  50  @  3  00 

Kale,  bbl  .  25  @  75 

Okra,  bu .  .  1  06  @  2  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  ",  .25 

Peas.  bu.  bkt .  1  50  <"  3  75 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  —  1  00  <«  1  25 

3-qts  box  .  5)  1  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  1  60  <■<  51 

Rhubarb. 100  bunches  .  .  1  >u  m  M0 

Sweet  Corn,  100  ears .  50  (<  2  io 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2  00  wo  4  oo 

Horseradish,  loo  lbs .  4  50  in  o  oo 

Peppers,  bu .  7'  s  1  so 

Romalne,  bbl  . loo  <"  250 

Mushrooms,  lb  . —  75  c«  150 


HAY  AM)  STRAW. 

Hay  in  lighter  sUppl.x  and  S3  to  84  per 


tun  higher. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  tun  .  39  00  @4  100 

No.  2 . 35  00  u:j7  00 

No.  3  . 30  00  a  02  00 

No  grade  . 16  oo  @21  oo 

CIO -  or. mixed . 25  00  -a  .35  60 

Straw,  Rye . 12  00  @14  00 


GRAIN. 

The  Government  price  on  No.  2  red 
wheat  at  various  markets  is:  New  York, 
$2.37%;  (’Imago.  $2.23:  Baltimore, 
82  33%:  St.  Louis.  $2.21.  Corn,  No.  2, 
yellow.  New  York.  $2.17;  Chicago.  $2.01. 
Oats,  No.  3,  white.  New  York,  90c;  rye, 
$1.78;  barley,  $1.45. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Prints  . 02  to  04c 

Tub.  choice  . 00  to  02c 

Eggs — Best  nearby  . 72  to  75c 

Gathered  . 60  to  70e 

Cheese  . 38  to  40c 

Potatoes,  lb . . .  4  to  5c 

Peaches,  doz . 30  to  OOe 

Lettuce,  head  .  5  to  10c 

Cabbage,  head  . 10  to  15c 

Fowls,  lb . 40  to  45c 


Lamb  chops,  lb . 50  to  05c 

Bacon,  lb . 4S  to  50c 


.Look  T o  Leaders  hip 
Every  T  ime 


THE  SAME  leadership  in  industry  which  saves  America  from  the  perils 
of  a  laggard  nation,  puts  pleasure  and  profit  in  modern  farming.  And  it 
gives  you  in  Remington  UMC  the  same  modern  service  for  your  shooting. 


No  other  manufacturer  has  made  so  many  important  improvements  m  arms  and  ammunition 
as  has  Remington  UMC.  The  latest  in  shot  she  11s  is  the  wonderful  ^iV etproof  improvement. 

The  wettest  day,  the  leakiest  hoat,  can  not  spoil  your  shells  if  they  are  Remington  UISIC 
Wetproof  "'Arrow  or  “  Nitro  Club  smokeless  or  “New  Club"  black  powder. 

No  matter  how  “wet,  they  will  not  swe  11,  bulge,  broom  out  at  the  crimp,  mush  up  or  scuff. 

Y\7ork  them  through  your  Modern  Remington  UMC  autoloading  or  pump  gun  and  they  will 
elide  as  smoothly,  fire  as  surely  and  give  the  same  superior  speed,  pattern  and  penetration  for 
which  Remington  UMC  steel  lined  speed  shells  are  famous. 

The  hest  sporting  goods  and  hardware  dealers  all  over  the  United  States  —  in  all  more  than  82.- 
700 — recognise  Remington  UMC  leadership  hy  extending  Remington  UMC  Service  to  Shooters. 

For  Sale  In  Your  Nearest  Town 

-  Ue<  Rtm  Oil  to  Clem  and  oil  your  gun  —  the  combination  Powder  Solvent,  Lubricant  and  Ruit  Preventive. 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  t\e'World 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


Great  Hog  Profits 

“  2!- 

GALLON 

^Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Cuts  your  feeding  costs.  Have  bigger 
pigs,  fatter  bogs.  Get  them  ready  for 
market  in  far  less  time.  You  can  do  it. 

Prove  at  our  risk  that  Milkofine  is  the 
surest  farm  money  maker  known. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Otter 

barrel,  or  a  barrel.  Take  30  days — feed  half  to  your 
hogs  and  poultry.  If  not  absolutely  satisfied  return 
the  unused  part  and  we  will  refund  every'  cent  you 
paid  us — uo  charge  for  the  half  you  used. 

MilLnlino  has  a  base  <>f  Pure  Modified  Butter- 
MllIVUlIIlv.  milk  to  which  essential  fats  and 
acids  are  added.  Milkoiine  comes  in  condensed  form. 
Will  keep  indefinitely  in  any  cliimate.  Will  not 
mould,  sour  or  rot.  Flies  trill  not  come  near  it. 

*1  Lallan  For  feeding  mix  one  part  Milkoiine 
“v  d  UuIIUH  with  50  parts  of  water  or  swill  and 
feed  with  your  usual  grain  feeds.  It  helps  keep  hogs 
healthy,  their  appetites  keen  and  makes  more  pork 
per  bushel  of  grain.  Stop  buying  buttermilk  of  un¬ 
certain  quality.  Use  Milkoiine  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  tie  sure  of  uniform  acidity,  and  at  a  cost  of 
2c  a  gallon  or  less  when  fed  as  directed.  Many 
users  say  Milkoiine  saves  them  one-third  on  feed 
hills  because  it  makes  their  hogs  and  poultry  as- 
slmilute  ail  their  feed. 


Prnfif  H.  Graham.  Middleton. 
ltw/o  *111111  Mo.,  writes  that  he  got  all  ex¬ 
tra  $420  worth  of  pork  from  $30  worth  of  Milkoiine 
in  a  sixty  day  feed.  He  made  an  actual  test  of  this 
lor  of  hogs  in  comparison  with  another  bunch.  We 
could  quote  hundreds  of  testimonials,  hut  the  best 
Proof  is  that  we  legally  guarantee  Milkoiine  to  be 
satisfactory  or  refund  your  money,  (you  are  the 
judge)  and  refer  you  to  S.  W.  Tilvd  Rank  of  Kan¬ 
sas  i  in.  Mo.,  and  R  G  Dunn  A  Co  MILKOLINE 
is  just  as  good  for  Poultry  as  for  Hogs. 

Order  from  Nearest  Dealer  or  Direct  from  this  Ad. 
.Send  check  or  money  ..rder  ami  ask  for  free  book  - 
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. 49.50 

No  charge  for  keas  or  barrels.  Prices  F.  O.  8. 
Nearest  Dealer  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO.  ^NaiaffiTo8 


Distributed  by : 

W.  J.  Blanchard  880  Plymouth  St.,  Abbington,  Maas. 

Roy  H  Anderson,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Frank  S  Jonca  305  Lanvalo  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 


I iS  S3  Package  ^ 

'[£  guaranteed  to  give 
safiefaction  or 
e/  money  refunded 

jj$l  Package  sufficient 

'il  for  ordinary  cases. 

‘■’I  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
%  Write  lor  descriptive  booklets 


MINERAL’ 


Tnus® 

over 


HEAVE  years 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


M1NE8AL  HEAVE  REMEDY  6U-.  461  Fourth  Ate..  Pittsburg,  r% 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hi* 
ankle,  hock,  6tifie,  knee  or  throat. 


ARSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drop*  required  at  an  application.  $2.50  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instructions, 
and  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORB1NE,  JR.,  the  anti¬ 
septic  liniment  tor  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings, 
Enlarged  Glands.  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins:  allays 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  *1.25  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  postpaid  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


Lump  Jaw 


U 

■  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat- 
I  ment  tor  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

M  Sold  for  $2.60  (war  tax  paid)  a  bottle 

under  a  positive  guarantee  since  1SSS —  your 
f  |  money  refunded  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for 

I  FLEMINGS  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

bt>ok  of  197  (rages  ami  67  Illustrations.  It  is  FREE. 

FUMING  BROS.,  Chemists,  300Uttioa  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


■Spreade 


SPREADS  EVENLY— QUICKLY 

Any  barn  manure,  fertilizer,  lime,  ashes,  etc. 
Shreds  into  wide  strips,  without  clogging  or  bunch¬ 
ing.  Meets  every  requirement.  Sells  on  its  M  ertts. 

LIGHT  DRAFT-ONLY  TWO  HORSES 

Kemp-Clbuax  is  simple,  durable,  light  draft.  Double- 
so,  -sharpening  teeth  bolted  to  Inclosed  Cylinder 
p,  eticallv  indestructible.  Write  for  catalog  and 
pi  ices.  Ask  for  ■  saving  and  Application  of  Manure*’ 
by  the  inventor  of  the  Spreader.  We  have  a  good 
proposition  for  dealers. 


N.  J.  KEMP  CO. 

36  Swan  Street,  Batavia.  N.  Y. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
small  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mill*  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box, 15  Easton,  Pa. 


£iiifiiinm>iiwwmrmintimiimtinitinnnnimiiiiintuuuumiiiiin»iiitimiiiiii>niHHiiuiimi 

I  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


NORTH  WALES.  PA. 


FOR  HOGS 

|  Write  for  prices,  feed- 
|  ing  directions,  etc. 

1  IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 


CATTLEBLANKETS 

From  si.u-k  or  Made  to  Order.  Write 

THE  MOORE  BROS..  153  Hudson  Ave.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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I  DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES 
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The  Stump  Is  Pulled- 
But  What  Then? 

The  stump  puller  is  a  great  implement.  Many  a  tract 
of  former  “cut-over”  land,  now  a  productive  wheat,  corn, 
or  potato  field,  or  orchard,  testifies  to  its  power. 

Dynamite  is  another  great  stump  dentist.  Which  is  the 
better  for  economical. land  clearing — dynamite  or  the  puller, 
used  to  be  the  mooted-question.  Dynamite  makers  and 
puller  manufacturers  considered  themselves  deadly  business 
rivals. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin’s  Department  of  Land 
Clearing  proved  that  both  were  wrong  by  showing  them 
that  they  were  indispensable  to  each  other  to  clear  large 
tracts !  For  the  University's  scientists  and  a  Du  Pont 
demonstrator  convinced  the  world  that  a  combination  of 
dynamite  and  stump  puller  formed  the  ideal  method  of  land 
clearing  under  many  conditions. 

Ever  clean  the  dirt  off  the  roots  and  then  break  up  a 
big  stump  after  pulling  it?  Nice,  easy,  pleasant  job,  wasn’t 

it?  Let  mm 


RED  CROSS  DYNAMITE 

take  that  disagreeable  task  off  your  hands.  Do  it  the  way 
the  University  men  and  the  Du  Pont  demonstrator  worked 
out  so  successfully  in  Wisconsin. 

Write  for  our  Handbook  of  Explosives  No.  30.  It’s 
as  free  as  air  and  fully  describes 

The  Combination  Method 

of  stump  extraction;  the  method  that  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  most  enterprising  stump  puller  manufacturers,  the  Du 
Pont  Company  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  the  booklet,  if  your  land  is  located  in 
Georgia,  Alabama, North  or  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land,  Minnesota,  Delaware,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Wisconsin,  or  New  York,  we  can  have  an  expert 
demonstrator  call  on  you  at  no  cost  to  you  and  if  you  will  help 
him,  he  will  arrange  a  public  demonstration,  preferably  under 
the  auspices  of  your  U.  S.  County  Agent,  to  be  held  on  some 
centrally  located  farm  where  he  will  show  you  and  your 
neighbors  the  safest  and  best  blasting  practice. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Plants.  Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  all  principal  business  centers 

The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are 


Explosives;  Chemicals;  Leather  Substitutes;  Pyroxylin  Plastics; 
Paints  and  Varnishes;  Pigments  and  Colors  in  Oil;  Stains,  Fillers; 
Lacquers  and  Enamels;  Dyestuffs. 

For  full  information  address:  Advertising  Division 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


BALED  SHAVI N  GS 


If  you  want  to  save  money,  if 
you  want  a  better,  cheaper  bed¬ 
ding  for  Horses,  Cows  and  Pigs, 
get  Baker’s  Baled  Shavings. 
Keeps  stables  and  pons  dry  and 
sweet  smelling.  Write  today 
for  our  prices. 

BAKER  BOX  COMPANY 
84  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Bedding  HORSES 

Cows  and  Pig's 
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A  WADE  does  10  mens  work 

Saws  25  cords  a  day! 


A  money-maker  and  hard  work  saver  for  land  clearers  and  wood-cutting 
contractors.  One  man  can  move  it  from  cut  to  cut.  Simple  and  reliable. 
Hundreds  in  use  all  over  the  U.  S.  When  not  in  use  tor  wood  cutting,  the  4  H.  P.  motor  will 
run  mills,  feed  mills,  feed  cutters,  pumps,  etc.  e„/c*  dMveri„  from  over 

" My  IVadt  taw  ii  cutting  wood  for  loti  than  3  emit  _  100  points  throughout 

a  i,rd."—F.  J.  miliam,.  Bum,.  On.  M  the  United  States. 

‘I ha vo  tarwtd through  fivofoot  ttlld oat  logtattho  rau  (T 
of  ono  foot  a  minuto .  " — N.  P.  My  on,  Laton,  Calif) 

America  must  bum  more 
wood  for  fuel.  One  Wade 
will  do  10  men’s  work  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  Write 
for  free  Book,  “How  Dan 
Ross  cuts  40  cords 
a  day,"  full  de¬ 
tails  and  spec' 
ial  price. 


Farm  Mechanics 


Repairing  Leaky  Tank 


I  have  an  80-bbl.  cypress  tank  in  my 
barn,  and  about  eight  months  ago  a  small 
rotten  spot  developed,  between  the  edge 
of  the  bottom  and  the  bottom  of  one 
stave,  right  in  the  chine.  It  has  grown 
larger  until  now  the  spot  is  twice  as 
large  as  my  hand,  and  the  tank  leaks 
badly  all  the  time  from  the  inside.  Can 
you  suggest  any  way  of  cementing  or 
caulking  this  leak,  without  going  to  the 
extremity  of  patching  the  bottom  or  put¬ 
ting  in  a  new  stave?  F.  E.  L. 

Riverliead,  N.  Y. 

As  described,  the  hole  is  in  a  father 
awkward  position  to  repair,  being  right 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  side  wall  with  the  bottom,  making  it 
difficult  to  patch.  As  a  temporary  meas¬ 
ure.  if  it  is  wished  to  get  along  without 
putting  in  a  new  stave  and  section  of 
the  bottom.  I  would  suggest  trimming  a 
piece  of  cardboard  until  it  exactly  fits 
the  inside  curvature  of  the  tank  at  the 
bottom.  With  this  as  a  pattern  the 
tinner  can  make  a  patch  of  galvanized 


anyone  who  has  a  bit  of  mechanical  in¬ 
genuity  about  him  can  put  in  the  system 
without  the  services  of  a  plumber.  If  the 
work  can  be  done  at  a  slack  time,  this 
results  iu  a  substantial  saving,  it.  n.  s. 


Disused  Well  for  Cistern 

I  have  an  old  stoned-up  well  that  goes 
dry  every  .Summer,  and  wish  to  build  a 
cistern.  Can  I  fill  well  with  stones  to 
desired  depth,  and  put  cement  bottom  and 
hold  water?  What  mixture  of  sand  and 
cement  would  be  safe?  a  g 

Stottville,  N.  Y. 

,  Your  well  can  be  used  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  cistern  to  good  advantage  pro¬ 
vided  it.  is  so  located  that  it  is  convenient 
to  receive  the  roof  water,  and  can  be 
handily  tapped  by  a  pump ;  otherwise  it 
would  probably  pay  in  the  long  run  to 
locate  the  cistern  where  wanted,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  well.  It  will  be  a  permanent 
improvement,  and  if  poorly  located  will 
consume  much  time  and  effort  in  the 
years  to  come. 

A  square  cistern  is  easier  to  build  than 


METHOD  of  PATCHING 
WATER  TANK 


Method  or  Repairing  a  Tank 

iron  which  will  extend  out  over  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  up  the  side  of  the  tank  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  sketch.  The  spot  to  be 
covered  by  the  patch  is  made  as  dry  as 
possible  with  a  blow  torch  or  other  means, 
and  a  thick  coating  of  roofing  cement  ap¬ 
plied.  Upon  this  plastic  material  the 
patch  is  applied  and  drawn  down  firmly 
to  the  wood  by  means  of  screws  turned 
into  the  sound  material  surrounding  the 
leak.  A  rubber  gasket  might  be  used  in 
place  of  the  roofing  cement  if  the  screws 
along  the  edge  are  placed  closelv  enough 
together.  r.  h.  s. 


Piping  Water  to  House 

Will  you  give  me  your  best  advice  on 
what  water  system,  and  where  I  can  buy 
it  at  a  reasonable  price,  for  my  farm?  I 
have  a  well  about  230  ft.  from  my  house ; 
it  is  about  50  ft.  deep  and  holds  water  to 
a  depth  of  from  15  to  30  ft.  It  lies  about 
20  ft.  lower  than  my  house  and  within  20 
ft.  of  it  is  an  unused  hut  good  ground 
cellar.  I  wish  to  run  this  water  to  my 
house  in  the  best  and  freshest  condition 
possible,  to  use  on  first  and  second  story, 
any  tap  anywhere  on  pressure.  I  do  not 
want  a  wind-pump  system.  a.  r.  g. 

Slatington.  Pa. 

Probably  the  best  installation  for  your 
purposes  .  would  be  one  of  the  pressure 
systems  in  which  the  water  is  pumped 
into  an  airtight  steel  tank,  compressing 
the  air  above  it  as  it  is  pumped  in.  and 
utilizing  the  pressure  thus  generated  to 
force  the  water  out  when  a  faucet  iu  any 
part  of  the  system  is  opened.  It  is  tree 
that  the  water  contained  iu  the  tank  is 
stored,  but  the  tank  may  be  placed  in  the 
basement  or  buried  in  the  earth,  where  it 
is  kept  cool,  which  does  away  with  warm 
water  in  the  Summer,  one  of  the  chief  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  storing  of  water  in  an  attic 
tank  or  other  tank  located  above  ground. 
Because  of  the  depth  of  your  well  it 
would  be  necessary  to  locate  the  pump 
directly  over  it,  so  that  the  cylinder  might 
he  put  down  within  suction  distance  of 
the  water.  A  small  house  could  be  built 
over  the  well,  protecting  the  pump  and 
the  engine  used  to  drive  it,  while  the  stor¬ 
age  tank  itself  could  be  put  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  house,  or  possibly  in  the  old 
cellar  mentioned — any  place  where  it 
would  be  protected  from  the  heat  in 
Summer  and  from  freezing  in  Winter. 

There  are  systems  storing  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  alone,  using  this  to  pump 
the  water  as  needed,  but  they  are  more 
costly  and  complicated,  requiring  an  air 
compressor  in  addition  to  the  other  equip¬ 
ment.  and  in  general  seem  to  be  less  re¬ 
liable.  more  costly  to  operate  and  more 
likely  to  give  trouble  than  the  system  first 
outlined,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  have  a  number  of  advantages. 
As  to  what  make  is  best  it.  would  l>e  hard 
to  say.  It  is  probable  that  any  of  the  out¬ 
fits  advertised  by  reliable  concerns  in  the 
standard. farm  papers  will  give  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction*.  Several  of  the  mail  order 
houses  make  a  specialty  of  home  water 
works  system,  sending  a  very  complete 
book  of  directions  and  loaning  tin*  tools 
with  which  to  install  the  plant,  so  that 


Well  Converted  Into  a  Cistern 


a  round  one  and  it  will  probably  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  the  stone  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  well  for  filling  and  excavate  to 
this  shape,  making  it  the  size  required. 
A  cistern  SxS  ft.  iu  size  and  8  ft.  deep 
will  hold  about  122  bbls.  of  31%  gals,  each 
if  level  full,  but  provision  must  of  course 
be  made  for  the  overflow,  which  will  les¬ 
sen  the  capacity  somewhat.  The  barrel 
capacity  of  any  size  cistern  may  be  found 
by  dividing  the  capacity  in  cubic  feet  by 
4.2.  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  barrel. 
The  side  walls  should  be  about  S  in.  thick 
for  a  cistern  of  this  size,  and  in  making 
the  excavation  allowance  must  be  made 
for  this  thickness,  the  earth  acting  as 
the  outside  form  wall  if  firm  enough  to 
stand,  otherwise  the  excavation  must  be 
large  enough  to  permit  a  hoard  wall  out¬ 
side.  Bricks  should  be  placed  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  at  each  of  the  outside  corners  for 
the  side  walls  to  rest  upon,  and  the  forms 
placed  upon  them  and  leveled  up.  using 
a  1-in.  wedge  under  each  corner,  so  that 
the  bottom  may  be  sealed  watertight  by 
the  removal  of  this  wedge  after  the  con¬ 
crete  has  set,  and  filling  the  hole  with 
concrete.  If  desired  the  floor  may  be 
laid  first  and  the  side  wall  forms  set  di¬ 
rectly  upon  it. 

After  placing  the  forms  proceed  with 
the  filling  as  rapidly  as  possible,  using  a 
mixture  of  one  part  cement,  two  parts 
clean,  coarse  and  well-graded  sand,  and 
four  parts  screened  gravel  or  crushed 
stone.  Mix  the  concrete  rather  wet,  and 
settle  it  compactly  into  the  forms,  using 
a  spade  to  work  the  coarser  pieces  of 
stone  back  from  the  inside  form,  thus  se¬ 
curing  a  smooth  surface.  The  floor  should 
he  about  0  in.  thick,  and  should  be  laid 
on  a  solid  foundation  to  prevent  settling 
and  consequent  cracking.  Grading  the 
floor  to  a  sump  hole  in  one  corner  where 
the  suction  pipe  of  the  pump  comes  down 
is  a  big  advantage  in  cleaning.  Connec¬ 
tions  for  the  overflow  pipe,  the  pump  and 
the  down  spout  from  the  roof  should  be 
placed  as  the  concreting  progresses.  A 
sheet  metal  collar  soldered  around  a  pipe 
of  this  kind  is  a  guarantee  against  leak¬ 
age. 

When  the  top  is  reached  a  platform  is 
arranged  for  the  concrete  cover,  as  shown, 
and  a  manhole  provided  through  which 
to  enter  the  cistern.  The  top  should  be 
about  6  in.  thick,  and  should  slope  away 
from  the  manhole,  as  indicated.  Rein¬ 
forcement  is  provided  by  first  spreading 
down  an  inch  or  so  of  concrete  mortar 
and  laying  on  this  two  series  of  %-in. 
rods  placed  1.  ft.  apart  and  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  remainder  of 
the  concrete  is  then  added  and  troweled 
smooth.  After  the  concrete  has  become 
sufficiently  hard,  a  week  or  10  days,  the 
boards  under  the  manhole  may  be  cut 
away  with  a  saw,  and  the  inside  forms 
removed  and  passed  up  through  the  hole. 
After  this  the  inside  of  the  cistern  may 
be  painted  with  a  cream-like  mixture  of 
clear  cement  and  water,  to  give  it  a 
smooth  finish,  and  to  help  in  making  it 
watertight.  A  concrete  cover  may  be 
made  for  the  manhole  by  removing  the 
box  used  as  a  form  and  filling  the  space 
with  concrete  in  which  is  imbedded  a  ring 
to  serve  as  a  handle.  u.  u.  .8  .  > 
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QUEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

(Barron  Foundation) 

^5  We  now  offer  a  limited  number  of  pul- 

lets  hatched  in  March  and  April.  And 
~  W/  Vg  most  people  consider  these  pullets  the 
Ol  )7  ^  undisputed  leaders  for  laying  winter 
.  7  *  eggs.  Prices  quite  reasonable. 

We  are  also  ready  to  dispose  of  some 
**  fir  ■t-elas's  yearling  hens  that  have  not 
vet  moulted  and  will  make  excellent  breeders. 
Good,  vigorous  specimens  that  will  please  the 
most  particular. 

Write  at  once  for  further  information  and  tell 
ns  what  you  intend  to  buy. 

QUEENSBURY  FARMS 


BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

The  Franco- American 
Poultry  Farm 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  J. 

offer?  for  sale 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
and  Toulouse  Geese 

AT  MUCH  REDUCED  PRICES 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs,  Northern  American. 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  egcs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen’l  Cir. 
FREE.  Most  Instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c,  it  is  returnable. 
J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  I)u<-ks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  ltac- 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 


Hummer’s  Famous  Baby  Chicks  SS 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  AUGUST 

Km*  Ko«*k,  Big  Healthy  Fellows,  per  100  $15.00;  50 — $8.50 
K.  I.  Itcds  Blue  Ribbon  Strain.  **  10.00;  50 —  H.50 

s.  (  ,  K  row  it  Lejrhorn.  Everlay  Stn.  “  16.00:  50 —  8.50 
Ancona*.  Handsome  Fowls  44  20.00;  50—10.50 

S.  C.  W.  I.effliorn  44  14.00;  50 —  7.75 

W'tMfs elicit  your  binhiesson  a  square  deal  basis — live  arrival,  par- 
post-paid.  E.  R.  HUMMER  g  CO..  R.  0.  A.  Frenchtown.  N  J. 


Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks 

Atjff.  15th,  19tli  and  20th,  at  special  prices. 
Kinglet  Barred  Rooks.  Martins  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  R.  I.  Beds,  Shepard  Aneonas.  $18.00  per 
100:  $9  per  50.  s.  <\  W.  Leghorns  from  2u0  to 
300-egg  typH  heus.  $13.50  per  100.  Guaranteed  live 
arrival  by  parcel  pust.  prepaid,  Order  from  this 
ad.  Sunnvside  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


ff  HlOtS  ,,lc  a,1‘*  11 P-  Hocks.  Leg- 

LDIVftj  horns,  Reds  and  broilers: 
money  back  for  dead  ones  as  far  as 
Colorado,  Texas  and  Maine,  Pamphlet 
free.  Sandy  Knoll  Hatchery,  C.  M.  Lau- 
ver,  Prep.,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Increase  Your  Egg  Yield  w!  leghorn  cockers 

March  Hatched  Barron  strain.  Parents  trap-nest- 
ed.  From  same  floek  as  leading  Pen  at  Storrs  Egg- 
Laying  contest.  Fine  Birds.  Farm  raised  on  Free 
range.  A  few  t,>  sell.  HILL  VIEW  FARM,  Bridgehamploo,  1. 1.,  N.  V. 


COCKERELS.  PULLETS.  DRAKES 
AND  DUCKLINGS.  WYANDOTTES 
AND  ROCKS.  PEKIN,  ROUEN  AND 
RUNNER  DUCKS.  .1  mos.  old  Cockerels  and  Pullets. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  »4,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


D.rrnn  PnnLarale  S.  C’.  'V.  Leghorns  from  a. grand  lay- 
Dafrun  UUCKBIBIS  ing  flock.  Strong,  vigorous  birds. 
Hatched  April  10th.  St  25  each  in  lots  of  three  or  more. 
Shipped  on  approval.  WM.  W.  KETCH.  Cohoeton.  N.Y. 


CUIPl/P  Broilers.  Leghorns,  Rock*  and  Red*.  8  cts. 
I  Hll  MV  ami  up.  Safe  delivery  guai-antecd.  Circular 
V11IV1W  free.  w.  A.  LAUVER.  McAlistervill.,  Pa. 


sawi“A  Few  k"Vdh.g  While  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  200-Egg  strain.  April  25  Hatch.  *2  each. 

TV.  R.  SCRIBNER  .  Canuoudale,  Conn. 


Wanied-VjMTil"  »AI  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

in  100  lots.  Give  breeding  and  price  an»l  other  particu¬ 
lars  in  lilfet  letter.  Ad?*riU«*r  57621,  fare  Rural  New-Yorker 


Ped.  S-  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  s3,*"* 

old.  Large  birds.  F.  VlfclXSON,  Wallloprford,  Connecticut 

DJtDDCn  n  A  fl/C  E.  B.  THOMPSONS 
D/VKRlU  RUt  RI5  STRAIN  DIRECT 

Choice  breeding  pens  consisting  of  10  yearling  hens 
and  cock,  S40.  Ten  2-lb.  pullets  and  cockerel, 
same  strain,  are  real  beauties,  <$30  per  pen.  Pound 
pill  lets,  $1.65  each.  AU  birds  must  please  or  money 
refun  dad.  1.  H.  Bacorn,  Sergeantuville,  N.  J. 

sue"  Bred  to  Lay  ,W.  Rock  and  R.  I.  Red  Pullets 

March  and  April  hatch.  50c.  each. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 

hat^hVh  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

from  Trnp-nvbtrd  itovk,  $9,  ff .  H.  MORTGOMfRY,  Wsrrtnftn,  V*. 

SiLK  Barred  Rock  Bantams  Z.  MGCRSOLL,  *lr»tr»ril  *c»u«i 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Vibert's  trapne,ted  stock.  4  liens  and  1  cockerel,  $15. 
Cockerels.  $5  each.  ANNA  M  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


200  April  Hatched  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets 

$175.00  p«*r  1O0.  Small  lots,  $2.00  apiece. 
Sunnyside  I'oultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


Light  Brahmas  Hens  from  our  breeding  pens:  S3  mid 

$3.60.  Cocks,  96.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  N.rt.lk,  C.nn_ 


Wanted-500  PULLETS  ^6,f.Vho™5 

1).  L.  Clarke  &  Sons,  162  W.  River  St.,  Milford,  Conn 


I  INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — Bu  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bp  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 

I  Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

Bu  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


The  R  l)  R  A  L  N 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following,  facts  are  given: 

.  It  is  hold1  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the.  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  th<v  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  In  tne  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
July  24,  1919: 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 


Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks.  Conn . . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Jules  F.  Francais.  I,.  I. . . 

Laurel  Poultry  Farm. Quebec  . 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H..  ...... 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm-  Ontario . 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . i . 

J.  H.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  V . 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.Y . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College.  Oregon . 

It.  L.  Smith,  Maine  . 

H.  K.  Wallace.  Jr.,  Mass  . 


31  1120 

12  1134 

35  1297 

22  1480 

43  1423 

12  1135 

32  908 

40  1214 

37  1110 

23  840 

26  1121 

21  1273 

32  910 

24  915 

38  1030 


WHITE  ROCKS 


S.  Bradford  A llyn.  Mass .  40 

Albert  T.  I.enzen.  M  ss .  42 

Chiekatawbut  Farms  Mass .  22 

D.  S.  Vaughn.  R.  1 .  18 

II.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . .  33 

Holliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass....  25 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  21 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario .  27 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria.  B.  C . . .  17 

Herbert  L  Warren,  due.,  Canada  ....  32 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y .  12 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  1 .  19 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  1 .  10 

Merrythought  Farm. Conn .  28 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn .  30 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn .  1 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn .  13 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes.  Conn . . .  17 

Cook  &  Porter,  Mass .  9 

E.  Terry  Smith.  Conn . .  26 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  38 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  .  15 

Homer  P.  Deming.  Conn .  24 

Hopewell  Farms.  N.  J .  21 

Pleasantville  Farms.  N.  Y .  15 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  lt.  I .  .  23 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 .  41 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  46 

Jacob  K.  Jansen.  Conn .  36 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  25 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Harvey  A.  Drew.  N.  J .  16 

l'-,  W.  Cumpstone.  Conn .  20 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A,  Schwarz,  Cal . 15 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 
Blue  AndalusianClub  of  America.N.  Y.  36 
OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis.Ore....  23 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  II.  Penny.  N.  Y .  39 

Robt.  C.  Ogle.  N.Y . .  ;S 

S.  G.  McLean.  Conn .  34 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass .  42 

Edward  T.  Tonissen.  N.  Y .  37 

Meadowedge  Farm.  «L.  1 .  49 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y .  50 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  38 

Exiuore  Farms,  Pa .  38* 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  45 

Shadowbrook  Furm.  Conn . 40 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn .  31 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  50 

P.  G.  Platt.  Pa .  51 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  N.  Y .  36 

L.  K.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y .  24 

B  S.  Ells,  N.  J .  40 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  28 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  43 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  40 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  45 

Westwood  Farm.  N.  Y .  46 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y .  31 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J..  .  45 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  45 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J  .  36 

It.  Lindsey  Ireland,  Ky .  44 

E  A.  Ballard.  Pa .  40 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  37 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn .  47 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  45 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn .  33 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  41 

JW  Welch,  Neb .  41 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  1’ .  29 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuesen.  Conn .  41 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa .  44 

Bert  Horsfall,  Vuebec .  37 

Tarbeli  Farms.  N.  Y . 7 

Locust  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  37 

Hopewell  Farms.  N.  J .  44 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  49 

1).  Tancred,  Wash .  24 

M.  J.  Quaekenbusb,  N.  J . .  27 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y .  38 

Herbert  O.  Maxham.  R.  i .  ...  45 

W.  B.  lvleft.  Ill .  38 

Ellwood  Newton,  Ccnu .  29 

C.  S  G-reen,  N.  J  ..  . .  16 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill .  35 


1053 

1066 

1248 

803 

987 

1055 


891 


1075 
1260 
1022 
1053 

1076 
1324 
1124 

849 

926 

1120 


920 

722 

961 


1263 

913 

1057 

761 

895 

1410 

1195 

1117 

1036 

1.96 


1224 

986 


658 


1037 


834 


106! 

1044 

1258 

1102 

1038 
1074 
1269 
1078 
1 1 50 
1322 
104U 
1072 
1174 
1236 

896 
1193 
1275 
1005 
1101 
1252 
1120 
1072 
1340 
1206 
1005 
1  loo 

1230 

1098 

1263 

1371 

1287 

940 

1121 

996 

902 

1172 

1190 

1056 

930 

1037 

1039 
1149 
1266 
1085 

789 

1104 

982 

1031 

854 

1042 


Total . .  3174  108615 


Ailing  Bird  for  Breeding 

I  have  a  year-old  cook  that  has  for  the 
last  live  or  six  weeks  been  sick  :  he  seems 
to  open  his  mouth  for  air  most  of  the 
time,  has  a  wheezing  in  his  throat,  and 
shakes  his  head  as  if  he  were  coughing. 
There  are  a  couple  of  canker  sores  in  the 
back  of  his  mouth.  If  he  gets  over  this 
could  I  use  him  for  bseeding,  or  would  it 
be  safe  to  eat  him?  m.  j.  g. 

Connecticut. 

This  cock  should  be  barred  from  the 
breeding  pen,  even  though  he  recovers. 
Too  great  care  cannot  be  taken  to  use 
only  birds  of  the  highest  vigor  in  the 
breeding  pen,  and  any  disease  depletes  the 
vitality  of  the  animal  suffering  from  it. 
If  the  cock  fully  recovers  its  Hesh  would 
be  wholesome,  but  one  would  hardly  care 
to  have  it  appear  upon  the  table  until 
after  all  traces  of  its  disorder  had  disap¬ 
peared.  M.  B.  D. 


EW-YO  RKER 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


THIS  is  the  cutter  and  silo  filler  you  have  been  waiting  for. 
Like  a  pair  of  shears,  it  cuts  sharp  and  clean — cuts  any 
crop  such  as  corn,  alfalfa,  peas,  oats,  etc.  Cuts  fine  — 
avoids  air  spaces  and  spoilage.  Saves  power  and  absolutely 
prevents  clogging  by  combining  the  cutting,  throwing  and 
blowing  on  one  wheel.  The  shear-steel  knives  can  be  easily 
removed  and  sharpened — another  feature  that  saves  power. 

Made  extra  heavy  throughout,  it  runs  as  steadily  as  a  dynamo,  and 
stands  the  hardest  usage  for  many  years.  Manufactured  for  over  20 
years  in  our  Canadian  plant,  these  machines  have  been  the  standard 
of  threshers  who  haul  them  about  the  country  and  give  them  more  hard 
service  in  one  year  than  the  average  farmer  would  e’^er  give  them.  / 

The  Model  “A"  machine  shown  here  cuts  15 


Made  in  three  sizes 
of  green  corn  per  hour,  is  friction-driven.Jn- 
stantly  reversible  and  safe.  The  Model  “B” 
machine — made  in  two  sizes  with  two  knives 
or  three  — is  belt  driven  and  also  instantly 
reversible.  It  is  built  a  little  lighter  than 
Model  “A”  and  has  less  capacity.  Any  model 
will  elevate  into  the  highest  silo.  raA 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices  -- 

Bateman  M’P g  Co. 

Box  96  K 

Grenloch,  New  Jersey  st  ' 

Canadian  b adorn  >v  / 

Bateman -Wilkinson  Co.  V|\j/ 

LIMITED 

96  Symington  Ave. 

Toronto  Canada 


to  20  tons 


PILLING  CAPON 

Simple,  convenient  and  easy  to  use.  Complete 
illustrated  instructions  with  every  set,  show  how 
to  easily  caponizeyour  young  cockerels,  giving  you 

double  weight  and  double  price 

per  pound,  at  lon  er  feed  cost  and  with  less  care.  Turn  your 
cockerels  in  o  pn  fi:  making  capons,  better  payers  than  the 
females  in  your  flock. 

Complete  set  of  reliable,  practical  Pilling  “Easy  <£  O  C  fY 
to  Use"  Capon  Tools,  parcel  post  prepaid...  '  -  D  D 

Anyone  with  this  set  and  our  directions  can  make  money  caponizing 
for  others.  Write  today  for  our  FREE  Capon  Book — tells  how  to  do  it. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO. 

2233  ARCH  STREET,  ESTABLISHED  1814,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


ALL  BREEDS  ONE  PRICE 

FOR  DELIVERY  AUGUST  13th  and  20th 

18 .SSS&SK?  )  $15  per  lOO 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  _  _  _  ~~  ^  —  ^  _ 

wtoe  Plymouth  Rocks)  $S.OO  per  50  $4.25  per  25 

Shipped  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

(Send  Cash  With  Order,  ll'e  Cannot  Ship  C.  O.  D.) 

9 

There  is  only  one  grade  of  Kerr  Chicks.  That  Is  THE  REST— Bradley  strain 
Barred  Kocks.  Eglantine  and  Tom  Barren  Strain  White  Leghorns. 

There  is  still  time  to  grow  a  fine  flock  of  poultry  this  year.  The  seasou  is 
most  favorable.  But  don't  lose  time.  Kush  in  your  order  NOW  for  Kerr's  Guar¬ 
anteed  “Ready  Made"  Chicks.  They  will  satisfy  you. 


Bo: 


Fronchtown,  N"ew  Jor«ey 


RABBITS 


The  Delaware  Valley 
RABBIT  FARM 

RUFUS  REDS  and  NEW  ZEALANDS  our  spe¬ 
cialty.  We  are  breeding  Rufus  Reds  from  our  Stud 
Buck  WACO  JACK  No.  7755.  son  of  Grand  Champion 
Red  Prince,  owned  by  E.  1..  Thomas  it  Son.  of 
Waco.  Tex.  The  type  and  color  produced  by  this  buck 
and  good  Registered  Dams  warrant  its  continuance. 

Our  New  Zealand*  are  all  from  Registered  parents, 
too.  sired  by  our  Stud  Buck  BOISE  LADDIE.  No. 
5236.  Blue  Ribbon  Winner  1918.  son  of  Wesley, 
brother  to  Arrowro-'k.  celebrated  winners  of  Idaho, 
both  bred  by  Fteil  Wilkie.  National  Registrar,  of 
Boise,  and  with  good  Registered  Dams  we  are  produc¬ 
ing  that  class  of  stock  so  much  sought  after  by  all 
true  lovers  of  the  species. 

We  have.  too.  several  families  of  youngsters  sired 

by  WAIORA  4th.  GILMORE'S  PRIDE.  Jr..  RED 
WONDER  4th.  and  RANGITERIA  Jr.,  direet  from 
the  Gilmore  Farm.  Santa  Barbara.  Cal.  We  feel 
justified  in  saying  we  can  please  you.  Would  appre¬ 
ciate  your  confidence  and  inquiries. 

Address  THE0.  S.  MOORE  STOCKTON,  I.  j. 

BELGIAN  HARES  Flemish  Giant*  ami 

guinea  pig«.  Young  and  breeding  stock.  Price  list  mid 
circulars  for  stamp.  N.  SPOOR,  Ravena,  New  York 

Rc/vV/in  /-/ epc  Bred  does,  $^>  to  $IO, 
/lire  nelgtart  nctres  Youngsters,  $1  to  $3. 

WILLOW  SPRING  FARM,  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 

Black  Siberian  Hares 

JIEROLD’9  FAR.M9  -  Frutland,  Oxt.uuo,  Can  \»a 


Trap  Nest. 
Records 


VUE  have  had  printed 
""  on  cardboard  Il%x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  aide* — 25  each  aide. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W.  F.W..  care  Rural  New-Yarker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction 


Rufus 

Red 


Belgians,  Flemish  Giants,  English  and  Dutch  Hares 

You  can  buy  your  Foundation  for  a  trifle  more  than  Common  Stock  from 


Pedigreed  and 
Registered 


First  Prize  Winners  of  this  Country  and  England 

Boston.  Jan.  1919.  Three.  Muncie,  lid.  Feb.  1919,  Two.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich..  Apr.  1919.  Nine  Prize  Winner* 

The  offspring  of  this  quality  is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  the  offspring  of  poor  stock. 

1  Guarantee  Satisfaction  and  Safe  Delivery,  anywhere  in  America,  or  Money  Refunded. 


JOSEPH  BLANK  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Ave.  MT.  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  Financial  World  reports  Federal 
indictments  having  been  found  against 
TV.  M.  Sheridan.  Sr.,  TYm.  M.  Sheridan. 
Jr.,  and  Redmond  F.  Sheridan,  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ivy.  These  indictments  are  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  promotion  of  several  oil 
schemes,  among  which  .were  High  Gravity 
Oil  Company,  Mammoth  Oil  Company  and 
others.  We  have  many  times  referred  to 
the  get-rich-quick  schemes  promoted  by 
Sheridan,  Sr.,  from  Chicago,  as  well  as 
the  recent  fake  oil  stocks.  Of  late  father 
and  sons  have  been  operating  from  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ivy.,  presumably  to  avoid  the  “blue 
sky”  laws  of  Illinois,  but  the  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  have  finally  rounded  up  this  fam¬ 
ily  of  easy-money  artists.  How  many 
people  have  been  defrauded,  and  how 
much  money  has  been  lost  can  only  be 
determined  when  the  prosecuting  officials 
get  possession  of  the  records  and  get  in 
touch  with  Sheridan's  victims.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  family  of  Sheridans,  indict¬ 
ments  have  been  found  against  several 
officials  of  the  various  oil  concerns  which 
the  Sheridans  promoted. 

I  am  inclosing  circulars  and  papers  re¬ 
garding  a  promoting  company  named 
Southern  Motor  Manufacturing  Associa¬ 
tion,  Ltd.,  Houston,  Tex.  These  people 
have  begun  operations  in  my  State,  and 
are  about  to  begin  in  my  county.  Please 
advise  me  as  to  what  you  think  of  this 
scheme.  Do  you  consider  it  sound  busi¬ 
ness  for  our  farmers  to  invest  their 
money  in?  M.  v.  R. 

Tennessee. 

The  circular  matter  forwarded  by  the 
subscriber  has  the  familiar  ring  of  the 
Emerson  Motor  and  Pan  Motor  Company 
promotion  schemes.  We  should  regard  it 
as  the  most  reckless  form  of  gambling  for 
any  farmer  to  part  with  his  savings  on 
the  strength  of  the  rosy  prospects  so 
breezily  presented  in  the  literature  of  this 
company.  The  history  of  all  automobile 
and  other  enterprises  promoted  in  this 
way  spells  that  those  who  put  their  sav¬ 
ings  into  them  invariably  lose  every  cent 
of  it.  Those  who  are  wise  enough  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others  will 
pass  the  alluring  bait  without  a  nibble. 

You  have  had  in  your  care  a  claim  for 
three  cases  of  eggs  shipped  more  than 
two  years  ago.  I  have  written  you  at 
intervals  concerning  the  claim,  and  in 
your  last  reply  you  expressed  hope  that 
you  might  have  something  for  me  soon. 
If  the  express  company  is  ready  to  settle 
I  knotf  where  I  can  use  the  money.  At 
the  same  time  I  do  not  want  to  weary 
you  in  this  particular  case,  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  work  that  you  are  doing  for  your 
subscribers.  If  collection  is  impossible. 

I  hope  the  blame  can  be  fixed  on  the 
guilty  party  and  proper  credit  given. 

New  Jersey.  ,t.  e.  s. 

We  feel  convicted  of  neglect  when  we 
get  a  letter  like  this,  and  the  closing 
paragraph  is  consoling  only  because  our 
readers  realize  we  are  laboring  under 
difficulties.  We  cannot  write  subscribers 
as  frequently  as  we  would  like.  The 
claims  have  come  in  too  fast  for  that. 
We  fear  some  claims  will  never  be  ad¬ 
justed.  but  they  will  be  followed  up  to 
the  last  analysis,  and  we  will  try,  as  this 
writer  suggests,  to  put  the  blame  where 
it  belongs.  To  refuse  adjustment  of 
honest  claims  for  technical  reasons,  to 
offer  a  GO  per  cent  adjustment  at  this 
time,  may  save  the  old  Adams  Express 
Company  much  expense  and  possible 
bankruptcy,  but  the  injustice  will  live 
in  the  memory  of  shippers,  and  they  will 
lose  in  the  end.  They  have  refused  to 
pay  any  claim  that  is  two  years  and  one 
day  old.  We  have  declined  their  decision 
and  are  awaiting  the  result  of  action  and 
investigation  through  other  sources.  The 
old  American  Express  Company  is  not 
hiding  behind  such  technicalities,  but 
pays  claims  where  they  establish  respon¬ 
sibility.  Adams  should  do  likewise. 

I  am  enclosing  a  circular  which  was 
sent  me  from  Laboratory  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia.  The  claims  seem 
to  me  to  stamp  the  concern  as  a  fraud. 
Jf  it  were  possible  to  realize  $15,000 
annually  in  such  a  business  it  seems  a 
great  many  farmers  who  are  busy  pro¬ 
ducing  $20  per  cwt.  pork  would  better 
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get  into  the  mouse  game.  My  wife  thinks 
it  more  profitable  to  destroy  the  pests. 
If  my  opinion  is  correct  and  the  company 
is  fishing  for  easy  money  from  boys  and 
girls  and  those  whose  greed  for  gain 
causes  them  to  part  with  good  coin  of  the 
U.  S.,  I’d  be  glad  to  see  a  word  of  warn¬ 
ing  in  the  column  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Would  also  like  to  know  whether  the 
serum  for  treatment  of  pneumonia,  spoken 
of,  is  a  reality  and  accepted  remedy  by 
the  medical  profession.  p.  a. 

Michigan. 

The  serum  treatment  of  pneumonia, 
while  promising,  has  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  of  accepted  worth  now  held  by 
such  serums  as  diphtheria  antitoxin.  To 
my  mind,  the  serum,  vaccine,  etc.,  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease  is  the  greatest  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  therapy  and  holds  out 
the  greatest  promise  for  the  future,  but 
except,  perhaps,  for  diphtheria  and 
tetanus,  these  remedies  are  still  too  much 
in  the  experimental  and  undeveloped 
stage  to  be  depended  upon.  The  bunk 
in  this  pamphlet  in  regard  to  white  mice 
is  the  implied  statement  that  pneumonia 
can  be  cured  if  only  there  are  enough  of 
the  mice  to  go  around  and  furnish  the 
necessary  amount  of  pneumonia  serum. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  mice  are  used 
only  for  experimental  and  checking  pur¬ 
poses  and  are  not  directly  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  serums.  In  this 
role,  however,  they  are  very  important 
and  very  many  are  used.  During  the 
war  supplies  became  scarce  and  prices 
rose  to  great  heights.  These  exceptional 
prices  and  the  exceptional  demand  of 
those  years  will,  of  course,  long  be  quoted 
by  such  concerns  as  this  to  show  the 
handsome  profits  that  can  be  made  in 
mice  and  guinea  pig  raising.  We  know  of 
no  reason  why  some  money  cannot  be  made 
in  raising  mice  and  pigs  for  laboratory 
uses.  The  demand  is  constant  and  usually 
at  fair  prices,  but  such  statements  as 
“1.000  mice  in  a  year  should  earn 
$15,000”  carry,  of  course,  their  own  ear¬ 
marks  of  silly  bunk.  Perhaps,  however, 
this  is  merely  a  case  of  a  misplaced 
decimal  point  and  does  Bro.  Michales  an 
injustice. 

A  man  representing  S.  Mailman,  cor¬ 
ner  First  and  Rleeker  Streets,  Ftiea, 
N.  Y.,  came  along  here  May  21,  selling 
tires  he  guaranteed  for  4.000  miles.  I 
bought  two.  and  one  blew  out  at  500 
miles.  I  paid  $35  for  them,  $17.50  each, 
31x4.  I  have  written  him  twice,  and  do 
not  hear  from  him.  He  said  if  I  did  not 
like  tires  or  needed  adjustment  on  them 
to  write  him,  and  he  would  come  and  fix 
things  up.  Will  you  see  what  you  can 
do  about  this?  I  think  I  should  have 
money  back  or  adjustment  on  the  one 
tire  pro  rata  at  what  I  paid  for  it. 

New  York.  R.  G.  R. 
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Smash  the  Biggest  Cost 

TT  pays  to  feed  silage,  and  the  less  silage 
costs  the  more  it  pays.  Filling"  the  silo  is 
the  biggest  cost.  By  the  use  of  International  ensi-* 
lage  cutters  farmers  get  the  most  otd  of  men,  power, \ 
horses'and  time.  There  are  five  sizes  —  one  of  which, 
you  can  use  with  profit.  On  every  size  there  is] 
every  adjustment  and  convenience  needed  for  quick,) 
economical  filling. 

Internationals  feed  easily  and  do  not  choke;  they  elevate 
ensilage  into  the  highest  silos  smoothly  and  safely.  The  fans) 
on  the  flywheel  throw  the  cut  fodder  15  or  20  feet  and  then! 
blow  it  the  rest  of  the  way.  The  different  parts  of  ttie| 
mechanism  are  perfectly  timed,  insuring  an  even  flow  of  the 
fodder  provided  the  feeders  keep  the  table  full.  Tnere  is  no, 
choking,  jolting  or  chopping.  > 

Every  silo  owner  needs  a  silo  filler  of  his  own  just  the  same 
as  he  needs  a  plow,  planter,  tnower,  or  binder  of  his  own. 
It  pays. 

The  service  that  goes  with  every  International  implement 
contributes  no  little  toward  the  prestige  and  popularity  of  the 
line.  It  is  always  alert  and  prompt,  resultful  and  intelligent. 

Fill  your  silo  cheaply —  fill  it  well.  To  do  so  buy  an  Inter¬ 
national  ensilage -cutter.  There  is  an  International  dealer > 
nearby  who  will  show  you  the  various  types.  Or,  write  the 
address  below  and  full  information  will  be  sent. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Toot h  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Haying  Machine* 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 

Combination  Side 
Rakes  and  Tedders 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 
Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 
Drills 

Fertilizer  &  Lime 
Sowers 


Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills*) 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers, 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers  - 

Huskers  &  Shredders*; 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 
Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company 

/fTfr  of  America,  Inc. 

Chicago 


USA 


This  seems  to  be  just  another  case  of 
dealing  with  a  “tire  gyp.”  The  receipt 
contained  a  written  guarantee  of  4.000 
miles  service  for  the  tires;  but  what  does 
the  guarantee  of  a  “gyp”  amount  to? 
We  can  only  repeat  our  oft-printed  ad¬ 
vice  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  bargain 
tire  houses.  The  “bargains”  invariably 
build  trouble  and  disappointment. 

Referring  to  the  letter  signed  L.  F.  T., 
in  July  12  issue,  complaining  because  of 
an  order  and  remittance  of  $3  sent  to 
North  Woods  Farms,  Johnsonburg,  N.  Y.. 
which  poultry  firm  advertised  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Poultry  Advocate.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
the  publisher  of  this  paper  protests  that 
he  did  write  the  advertiser  in  question 
repeatedly  in  behalf  of  L.  F.  T.,  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply  to  bis  letters.  Because 
of  the  publisher’s  failure  to  acknowledge 
the  subscriber’s  letters  and  our  letter,  the 
subscriber  and  we  erroneously  assumed 
that  the  publisher  paid  no  attention  to 
the  complaint.  The  publisher  of  the 
Americau  Poultry  Advocate  explains  that 
while  he  does  not  guarantee  or  promise 
to  settle  complaints  between  subscribers 
and  advertisers  he  exercises  a  strict  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  advertisements  accepted, 
and  would  not  knowingly  admit  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  any  one  of  questionable  in¬ 
tegrity  or  of  any  individual  who  does  not 
deal  fairly  with  the  public.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  American  Poultry  Advocate 
was  apparently  deceived  by  the  North 
Woods  Farms  and  we  are  glad  to  straight¬ 
en  the  record  in  the  case. 


“Do  you  think  these  alienists  are  any 
good  at  a  trial?”  “Some,  I  take  it.  An 
alienist  is  the  only  person  I  ever  saw  who 
could  bluff  a  lawyer.”— Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


NEW  m 
GAMBREL TOP  ^ 

increases  1 
Capacity. 


FOR  20  years  the  Harder 
has  been  the  pioneer  in 
Silo  improvements.  Used 
by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  leading  State 
institutions  because  of  its 
easy  operation,  long  lasting 
qualities  and  perfect  preser¬ 
vation  of  silage. 

Saves  all  the  corn  crop 
and  has  built  up  the  profits 
of  thousands  of  dairymen. 


HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  11,  Cobleskill,  New  York 


Write  for  free  book — 
all  about  silage  and 
the  Harder  Silo. 


i  or 

Man  Machines 

Produce  your  own  cheap  feed— 
Silverized  Silage— fine,  even  cut, 
mold-proof  silage.  Get  an  ‘‘Ohio’’ 
tor  your  own  work— variety  of  sizes 
from  4  h.p.  up— 40  to  800  tons  daily 
capacity.  Big  features— beater  feed— 
spring-proof  knives,  friction  reverse, 
direct  drive.  66  years’  leadership. 

Writs  (or  Catalog 

Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  364 
Sxlom,  Ohio 

“Modern  Hi  1  ago 
Method*,”  2M 

page*,  2b  could." 


%  OFF  SILOS 

I  now  have  my  third  con¬ 
signment  of  silos,  the  last 
for  this  season,  which  I 
will  sell  by  mail  at  my 
usual  low  prices.  High- 
grade  silos  of  well-known 
make,  best  material,  and 
strictly  first-class  in  every 
way.  Order  before  this 
lot  is  exhausted  and  save 
precisely  one-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer's  Agent 
113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  ft- a  inn 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  aonie  time  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY,  N  V 


Before  You  Buy  Your  Silo. 

investigate  the  reliable  Green  Mountain.  Send 
'  for  circulars  describing  long-life,  tight 
‘  construction,  new  Anchorage  System,  etc. 
Crumini  Packagi  Mfg.  Cl.,  338  Hut  Si.,  Rutland,  VI. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Loss  of  Hair 

We  have  a  mare  six  years  old ;  she  is 
losing  her  tail.  The  hair  is  all  coming 
out  in  bunches.  What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa.  F* 

Tying  the  tail  up  tightly  for  too  long 
a  time  during  wet  and  muddy  weather 
may  lead  to  stoppage  of  the  circulation 
and  loss  of  hair.  More  commonly,  how¬ 
ever,  filthy  conditions  of  the  skin  induce 
invasion  of  the  part  by  a  parasitic  mite, 
and  loss  of  hair  follows.  The  skin  of  the 
tail  also  becomes  sore  and  cracked  and 
is  so  itchy  that  the  horse  rubs  the  part 
at  every  opportunity.  Perfectly  cleanse 
the  parts  with  green  soap  and  hot  water. 
When  dry  pour  on  and  rub  in  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  kerosene  and  two  parts  of 
sweet  oil  or  cottonseed  oil.  Do  this  once 
daily  for  three  days,  and  then  every  three 
days  apply  freely  a  mixture  of  two 
ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  half  an 
ounce  of  coal  tar  dip  and  one  pint  of  oil. 


treatment  should  help,  but'  if  not  try  the 
effect  of  allowing  him  to  eat- the  bark  of 
poplar  (“popple”)  boughs  and  stems.  In¬ 
digestion  usually  is  the  cause  of  depraved 
appetite,  and  reducing  the  feed  may  help. 

Eclampsia 

I  have  a. sow  18  months  old;  was  lame 
in  her  hind  legs  for  two  months,  and  now 
she  has  lost  the  use  of  them  entirely. 
She  has  seven  lively  pigs. 

Can  you  give  me  some 
treating  her,  and  should  I 
They  eat  well. 

Maryland. 

Wean  the  pigs .  at  once.  This  nervous 
disorder,  characterized  by  paralysis,  us¬ 
ually  is  induced  by  overfeeding,  lack  of 
exercise,  constipation  and  the  drain  and 
strain  of  nursing  pigs.  It  does  not  attack 
robust  sows  raised  on  mixed  feeds,  ren¬ 
dered  muscular  by  daily  outdoor  exercise 
at  all  times  and  never  stuffed  with  corn. 
Tendency  to  the  trouble  is  hereditary. 
Physic  the  sow  with  Epsom  salts  and 
slaughter  her  for  meat  if  she  gets  into 
fit  condition. 


five  weeks  old. 
directions  for 
wean  the  pigs? 
J.  N.  N. 


Worms  in  Sheep 

We  would  appreciate  formula  and 
directions  for  gasoline  treatment  for 
worms  in  sheep.  E.  D.  E. 

New  York. 

Starve  the  sheep  or  lamb  for  12  to  18 
hours.  Slowly  and  carefully  from  a  long¬ 
necked  bottle  pour  into  its  mouth,  a 
little  at  a  time,  a  mixture  of  one  table- 
spoonful  of  gasoline  shaken  up  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  tablespoonsful  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  eight  to  10  tablespoonsful  of 
new  milk,  holding  the  animal  steady  on 
all  fours,  not  on  its  rump.  Take  great 
care  to  prevent  choking.  For  an  adult 
sheep  increase  the  gasoline  one-third.  Re¬ 
peat  the  dose  on  three  successive  morn¬ 
ings.  We  prefer  a  one  per  cent  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone),  the 
dose  of  which  is  from  three-fourths  to 
three  ounces,  according  to  age  and  size  of 
lamb  or  sheep.  Only  one  dose  is  neces¬ 
sary,  after  starving  the  sheep  for  IS 
hours  or  more,  but  keep  it  away  from 
water  for  six  hours  after  treatment. 


WANTED — A  ..man  of  experience  to  manage  a 
Farmers’  Co-operative  Exchange;  state  salary 
experteir  and1  experience;  reference  required. 
Address  F.  D.  MORGANS,  Keene,  N.  H. 

- - : - - - i 


WANTED — Elderly,  woman  who  wishes  a  home 
to  keep  house  for  young  farmer  in  Rhinebeck; 
state  age,  references  and  lowest  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5762,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  three  or  four 
high-class  purebreds  (New  York  State)  and 
give  them  A.  It.  records;  every  convenience 
furnished;  also  good  home  to  right  party;  elderly 
man  would  <Vo.  ADVERTISER  5749,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Dairyman-herdsman  on  private 
estate;  small  herd  registered  Holsteins;  mar¬ 
ried  man  wanted,  and  could  use  son  as  as¬ 
sistant;  man  must  be  neat  in  appearance,  clean 
worker  and  good  dry  hand  milker:  roust  be  good 
butter-maker  and  able  to  keep  records;  modem 
house  provided;  also  fuel,  milk  and  good  wages 
to  right  man.  H.  P.  BUCHAN,  Supt,,  West 
Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farmer-gardener  on  farm  in 
Morris  County,  N.  J. ;  also  to  assist  with  poul¬ 
try;  $60  monthly  with  good  house  (modern  im¬ 
provements)  and  privileges;  pleasant  location; 
one  mile  from  station;  state  age,  personnel  of 
family  and  references;  good  place  for  reliable, 
conscientious  man.  ADVERTISER  5748,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Pawing 

about  12 


in  Stable 


He  cannot  be 
all  hit,  bedding 
sleep  with  his 
When  working 
AY 


Horse,  about  12  years  old,  a  good 
worker  and  puller,  got  a  touch  of  heaves 
last  Summer,  but  now  we  do  not  know 
what  is  bothering  him.  as  he  digs  with 
his  front  feet  when  standing  in  the  stable, 
and  will  keep  digging  until  we  give  him 
some  corn  or  hay.  Sometimes  he  stops 
'  digging  when  eating,  sometimes  continues 
and  begins  to  kick  the  other  horses.  I 
jet  him  out  in  yard;  he  walked  around 
in  a  circle  awhile,  then  began  rolling 
himself.  Is  it  right  to  let  him  lie  out 
in  yard  in  soft  sand? 
quiet  in  stable ;  he  digs 
under  himself  and  will 
front  knees  on  the  floor, 
every  day  he  seems  to  feel  better.  we 
feed  all  our  horses  about  five  good  ears 
of  corn  and  one  quart  of  rye  at  a  meal 
every  day  and  all  hay  they  will  eat  at 
night,  also  some  hay  morning  and  noon. 
Our  hay  is  mostly  Timothy  mixed.  We 
wet  this  horse’s  hay  now.  B.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

Persistent  pawing  in  the  stable  usually 
indicates  constipation,  which  causes  for- 
'  mation  of  gas  in  the  intestines  and  con¬ 
sequent  distress.  It  may  also  be  due  to 
intestinal  worms,  or  pinworms,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  to  bots  in  the  stomach.  At  once  allow 
this  horse  a  roomy  box  stall  in  the. stable 
and  bed  well  with  planing  mill  shavings  or 
sawdust.  See  that  he  works  or  is,  made 
to  take  active  outdoor  exercise  every  day. 
Stop  feeding  rye.  Feed  ear  corn  at  night 
and  crushed  oats  and  wheat  bran  at  the 
two  other  meals.  Give  the  drinking  water 
first.  Carrots  would  be  good  for  him. 
If  the  bowels  do  not  move  normally  give 
a  pint  dose  of  raw  linseed  oil  or  medi¬ 
cinal  mineral  oil  and  afterward  dissolve 
two  ounces  of  glauber  salts  in  hot.  water 
and  add  to  the  drinking  water,  or  give 
as  a  drench  in  water  when  seems  to  be 
necessary. 

Depraved  Appetite 

My  14-year-old  trotting  gelding,  a  high- 
spirited  roadster,  was  always  easily  kept, 
but  about  three  years  ago  began  to  grow 
poor  and  acquired  the  habit  of  eating  his 
own  dung,  but  dropped  this  while  on. 
grass.  I  have  tried  several  condition 
powders,  but  with  no  apparent  result,  and 
cannot  get  him  ’n  proper  flesh.  He  is 
kept  in  a  box  stall  and  keeps  up  his  dis¬ 
gusting  habit.  He  hangs  himself  up  too 
much  when  I  keep  him  in  a  straight 
stall.  It  does  not  seem  to  affect  his 
spirits,  and  he  travels  as  well  as  ever. 
He  has  but  light  work,  but  there  are  very 
few  days  he  does  not  get  a  short  di  ive 
or  light  work  on  the  farm.  His  teeth 
have  had  good  attention  all  his  life,  and 
I  feed  him  about  six  quarts  of  grain  a 
day,  whole  oats  and  bran,  the  latter 
always  at  night,  and  oftener  when  he 
does  not  get  out.  I  feed  quite  liberally 
of  hay.  w*  A-  K> 

Maine. 

Red  with  sawdust  or  planing  mill  baled 
shavings.  Remove  the  droppings  often 
Either  muzzle  the  horse  between  meals 
or  sprinkle  the  manure  with  kerosene 
i  until  the  horse  lets  it  alone.  AMoW  free 
excess  to  rock  salt  and  allow  ear  corn  as 
the  evening  meal  instead  of  oats.  1  bis 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  prints,  63  to  64c;  tub  creamery, 
best,  58  to  50c;  lower  grades,  50  to  53c. 

Eggs. 

Nearby,  fancy,  50  to  61c ;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  45  to  52c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowfls,  37  to  38c;  broilers,  33  to  37c; 
roosters,  23  to  24c;  ducks,  28  to  30c; 
geese,  20c. 

DRESSED  TOULTRY. 

Fowls,  34  to  30c ;  roosters,  24  to  25c ; 
broilers,  40  to  50c;  ducks,  35c;  squabs, 
doz.,  $7.50  to  $8.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50 ;  peaches, 
crate.  $1.50  to  $4  ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  12 
to  20c  :  blackberries,  qt.,  16  to  20c ;  rasp¬ 
berries^  pint,  S  to  15c;  muskmelons,  bu._, 
$2.50  to  $3.50;  watermelons,  car,  $125 
to  $275. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  No.  1.  bbl..  $4  to  $6;  No.  2. 
$1  to  $2.75 ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1^50 ; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.S5. 

II AY  AND  STRAW.  » 

Hay,  No.  2.  Timothy.  $36  to  $37  ;  No. 
3.  $32  to  $33 ;  clover  mixed.  $31  to  $36. 
Straw,  rye,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat  and  wheat, 
$11  to  $12. 


MILKER-DAIRYMAN — Married  man:  Bouse,  fire¬ 
wood  and  garden ;  also  a  single  man;  state 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  5759,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  FOREMAN— $70  a  month,  with 
house,  wood  for  fuel  and  garden.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5760,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  23,  wishes  work  on  general  farm; 

some  experience;  no  bad1  habits.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


126-ACRE  farm,  located  near  thriving  Summer 
resort,  in  high  state  cultivation;  a  money 
maker;  bargain  to  quick  buyer,  as  same  has  to 
be  sold ;  write  for  particulars.  S.  B.  SMITH, 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4,000  hens;  6,000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence;  %  mile 
from  town  of  3,500;  located1  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard;  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  26 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean:  set  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — 75-acre  fruit  farm  at  Rock  Stream, 
Yates,  County,  N.  Y.,  on  west  side  Seneca 
Lake,  six  miles  north  of  Watkins:  35  aeres  ap¬ 
ples,  10  acres  pears,  peaches  and  cherries;  10 
acres  grapes;  nine-room  house;  large  fruit  evap¬ 
orator;  two  barns;  tenant  house;  all  good  condi¬ 
tion;  good  water  and  iron  sulphur  mineral  spring; 
farm  three-fourths  mile  from  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Central  railroads;  price  reasonable; 
owner  too  old  to  farm.  Address  GEO.  I. 
EDGERTON,  Rook  Stream,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Very  desirable  145-acre  farm,  with 
two  houses;  large  barn  and  tobacco  shed;  20 
miles  from  Lancaster;  40  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia:  near  Lincoln  Highway:  price  $15,000. 
D.  H.  LEFEVRE,  P.  O.  Box  289,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED— Position  as  manager  on  poultry 
plant;  15  years’  experience:  married  man:  no 
children;  can  caponize  and  make  French  Poul- 
lards:  expert  incubator  and  brooder  operator. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5686,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULT RYM AN,  married,  no  children,-  open  for 
position  Aug.  15;  thoroughly  competent  to 
handle  any  size  plant:  16  years’  experience; 
finest  references.  ADVERTISER  5711,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  the  experience,  ability  and 
brains  to  make  plant  pay,  seeks  position  as 
working  manager ,  on  living  salary  and  profit- 
sharing  basis:  expert  incubator  and  brooder  man; 
managed  one  plant  12  vears:  American:  married. 
ADVERTISER  5718,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Nine  acres;  nice  quiet  home;  good 
climate:  four-room  bungalow,  etc.  Particulars 
write  JOHN  It  MORRISON,  Grottoes,  Va. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  desires  position;  young 
married  man  of  character,  energy,  ability; 
producer:  understands  general  farming  stock, 
crops,  machinery,  men,  farm  accounts;  or  would 
rent  equipped  farm;  highest  references.  Mc- 
MURTRY,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

COMPETENT  and  experienced  young  man  de¬ 
sires  position  as  working  manager  on  a  poultry 
and  fruit  farm.  ADVERTISER  5740,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AN  UNUSUAL  offer  ,of  well-known  vegetable 
greenhouses  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  paying  over 
fifty  per  cent  in  sales  on  investment:  send  for 
descriptive  circular.  W.  K.  MACKEY,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

33-ACRE  fruit  farm;  good  bearing  orchard; 

quite  a  crop  on  them  now;  good  8-room  house; 
barn,  wagonlfouse.  henhouse  and  woodhouse:  the 
best  of  water,  never  failing  water;  no  agents. 
H.  A.  KELP,  West  Coxsaekie,  N.  -Y. 

FOR  SALE — 124  acres;  keeps  20-35  head:  mile 
to  creamery;  64  miles  to  New  York:  20-acre 
orchard:  13-room  house:  two  barns,  silo,  etc.; 
might  divide:  some  stock,  tools:  price  $12,500. 
PAUL  BOUGHTON,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Exceptional  farm.  70  acres,  all 
tillable;  17-room  house:  numerous  outbuildings; 
located  in  village  near  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. : 
churches,  school  and  stores  adjoining  farm; 
Penn.  Railroad  station  direct  to  New  York  right 
at  farm:  equally  valuable  as  a  farm,  com¬ 
muter’s  home  or  lot  proposition:  price  reason- 
aide:  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  5743,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  vou  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchansre.  make  it  known  here. 
This' Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
aid  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN  —  Experienced:  single:  good, 
steady  position  and  gcod  wag*  s  t**  right  man. 
BARROW  FARMS,  Napanoeb,  N.  Y. 

FARM  manager  wanted;  married  man;  one  who 
knows  hogs  and  general  farming  a..<l  can 
operate  farm  machinery,  including  tractor.  J. 
W.  McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. _ _ 

WANTED — A  married  dairyman,  without  chil¬ 
dren;  middle-aged  German  or  Hollander  pre¬ 
ferred;  woman  to  board  help:  state  age  and 
wages  when  applying.  ADVERTISER  5722,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  herdsman  wanted,  single,  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  references:  wages  $50  per  month 
and  board.  FISH  KILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good  married  teamster,  also  two 
single  teamsters;  must  be  good  with  horses, 
understand  farm  work  and  machinery:  none  but 
hustlers  need  apply:  state  wages  desired,  give 
age.  experience  and  reference  in  first  letter. 
COLVER  FARMS,  Colver,  Cambria  Co..  Pa. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 
State  Institution  for  the  feebleminded:  sal- 
arv  $50  a  month  for  men  and’  $35  for  women, 
with  maintenance;  state  age  when  applying. 
Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcliworth  Vil¬ 
lage,  TUiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  experienced  dairyman  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  the  care  of  a  dairy  herd 
and  who  is  capable  of  taking  charge  of  and 
directing  the  work  of  others:  must  be  a  mar 
ried  man.  preferably  without  children:  wife 
must  be  capable  of  taking  ehargo  of  group  of 
boys:  compensation  $100.00  per  month  with  full 
maintenance:  annual  vacation  of  two  weeks 
with  pav;  send  copies  of  references  with  appli 
cation.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT ,  Thorn 
Ilill  School,  Warrendale.  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted: 

Protestant:  give  full  par 
as  to  experience  and  wage 
TISER  5692,  care  Rural 


single.  American 
iculars  in  first  letter 
expected.  ADVElt 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  extraordinary,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion:  skilled  purebred  stock  breeder;  thor¬ 
oughly  qualified  for  large  farm  and  dairy  estab- 
ments:  advanced  register  and  show  work; 

xceptional  knowledge  general  farming:  lifetime, 
practical  and  scientific  experience  all  branches; 
successful  business  manager,  executive  and 
organizer:  American,  married.  31.  total  ab¬ 
stainer.  Address  POSTOFFICE  BOX  246,  Sau- 
gerties,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 35  acres;  large  house;  numerous 
outbuildings;  large  brook:  Newark  to  Trenton 
trolley  passes  farm;  large  frontage:  can  be  cut 
up  into  lots,  acre  plots,  etc.,  if  desired:  four 
miles  from  New  Brunswick:  price  $7,000:  $1,500 
ish,  balance  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  5744, 
are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMMERCIAL,  greenhouse.  350x40 :  fully 
equipped:  handy  New  York.  Particulars 

apply  - A.  W.  MORTON,  Pyramid  Farm,  Mata- 
wan.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  and  caretaker 
n  gentleman's  place;  age  30;  married:  ten 
years'  practical  experience:  up-to-date  methods; 
executive  ability:  excellent  with  stock,  gas-en¬ 
gines.  modern  machinery.  ADVERTISER  5i46, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  widow  desires  housekeeper's 
position  for  elderly  man;  farm  preferred;  give 
description  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5(56, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  vonng  men  wish  position  on  poultry  farm 
near"  New  York;  one  without  experience. 
State  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5(55,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  university  graduate, 
former  commercial  teacher  and  office  assistant, 
desires  light  employment  in  the  South  for  the 
Winter:  Florida  preferred;  when  replying  give 
references,  salary  and  full  particulars.  M.  W., 
Brookhurst,  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  superintendent  or  manager  on 
gentleman’s  estate:  thoroughly  understands  all 
farm  work,  farm  machinery,  running  tractor, 
gas  engines,  filling  silo,  thrashing,  care  horses, 
cattle,  hogs  and  chickens:  can  bring  son.  21.  if 
wanted'  life  experience:  steady  and  reliable: 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  5747,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  working  manager  desires 
position  on  country  estate  or  farm:  practical 
knowledge  all  branches  of  dairy  farming,  trac¬ 
tors  gas  engines,  etc.:  married:  references. 
\DYERTISER  5751,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  American  desires  position  on  gen 
tleman’s  country  estate:  thorough  knowledge 
of  estate  work:  married:  small  family.  ADI  El!- 
TISER  5752.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Experienced  herdsman 
dairvmau.  butter-maker,  creamery  man:  also 
general  farm  crops  and  orchard:  am  American 
34.  married,  have  family;  open  for  engagement 
nt  once  or  later:  please  state  privileges  ana 
salary  with  answer.  ADI  ERTISER  .x53,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  manager:  married:  proven 
ability  in  handling  large  commercial  flocks 
experienced  in  all  branches;  expert  in  construct 
ing  «nd  equipping  new  plants;  able  to  install 
basil. •  ss  methods  and  reorganize  unprofitable 
farm:  references.  Address  ADT  ERTISER  57. >4 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  dairy:  must  be  good  dry 
hand,  milker.  Sharpies  separator,  etc.:  also 
middle-aged  man  for  general  farm  work  imd 
care  for  four  horses;  state  wages  expected,  mar¬ 
ried  or  single  and  references  in  first  letter. 
Address  <;.  H.  HARRIS,  Manager,  Providence 
Farm,  Anaeostia,  D.  C. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  work 
around  country  house:  permanent  position;  <0 
miles  from  New  York:  no  objection  to  one 
child ;  reference.  Answer  ADVERTISER  o(42. 
care  Rural  Now-Ybrker. 


GOOD  Holstein  man.  experienced  in' Advanced 
Registry  work.  ASHBY  STOCK  FARMS, 
Ashby.  Mass.  _ 


WANTED — Aug.  15th,  two  single,  experienced 
men  on  a  private  estate;  one  dairy iiuiu  and 
one  poultry  uian:  must  be  good,  on  refill  and 
willing  workers;  wages  $75. 00  per  month  with 
board  and  room:  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  T.  1’.  CONNOR.  575  Lake  Shore  Road, 
Grosso  Poiute  Shores.  Mich. 


MANAGER,  herdsman,  teamster  or  poultryman 
can  qualify  for  any  position;  desire  large 
managership:'  eight  years’  practical  experience 
in  all  branches;  Cornell  training  and  managed 
220-acre  farm  to  date:  married:  no  boarders: 
Southern  New  York  preferred:  references:  state 
proposition.  JOHN  BONNER,  Nassau,  Rensse¬ 
laer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man  to  work  a  170-aere  farm  ,  on 
shares;  stock  and  tools  furnished:  to  commence 
Jan.  1,  1920.  If  interested  write  BOX  384, 
Athens,  X.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — 75-100  acres,  with  or  without 
stock,  tools:  working  condition:  state  full 
particulars,  price,  etc.:  near  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  5761,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  lease,  with  option  to  buy.  a 
farm.  15-25  acres,  equipped  for  poultry,  with 
housing  capacity  500-1,000:  within  75  miles  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  5757,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -A  small  farm  with  buildings,  prefer¬ 
ably  within  an  hour's  ride  of  New  York  City; 
have  one  thousand  dollars  cash:  balance  on  easy 


terms. 

Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  5758,  eare  Rural  New- 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — White  clover  and  basswood  extracted. 

f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  10-lb.  pails.  $2.20  eacli; 
5-lb.  pails,  in  lots  of  4  or  more.  $1.15  each;  60- 
lb.  cans.  $11.50  each:  delivered  in  2d  postal 
zone.  12  lbs..  $2.85:  3d  zone.  $2.95:  buckwheat 
honey  at  15G*  less  than  above  prices.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Hoover  potato  digger,  complete 
with  platform  for  engine  mounting,  or  equip¬ 
ped  for  horses:  price,  including  both  equipments, 
$130:  this  digger  bias  only  dug  15  aeres:  in 
first-class  condition.  G.  B.  SCHEBMERHORX, 
Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR  wanted: 
VERTISER  5741, 


must  be  reasonable.  AD- 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  tractor:  owner  sacrifices;  kerosene,  gaso¬ 
line:  practically  new:  two-bottom  plow:  dou¬ 
ble  disk  barrow;  pulley,  spare  piarts:  price 
$550:  1919  license.  BOX  83,  Ho-Ho-Kus,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Oliver  self-lift  three-bottom  14- 
inch  tractor  plow,  in  first-class  condition. 
SMITH  BROS.,  R.  6,  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS  Agricultural  College  gradu¬ 
ate  desires  position  as  manager  of  estate, 
preferably  with  Guernsey  herd:  American;  mar¬ 
ried:  small  family:  raised  on  Mass,  farm:  quali¬ 
fied  in  all  branches  of  farm,  orchard  and  dairy 
work:  lest  references  from  college  and  former 
emnlovers;  experienced  in  handling  thoroughbred 
Guernseys.  HUGH  L.  BARNES,  Interlaken, 
Stoekbriilge,  Mass. _ _ 

POULTRYMAN.  36  years  old.  10  years’  practi¬ 

cal  experience,  wants  position;  expert  in  rear¬ 
ing  vomig  stock,  eare.  of  layers,  breeders,  etc. ; 
recently  head  poultry  man  ai  the  New  Jersey 
State  Hospital:  guarantee  results:  best  of  ret- 
ernoes.  L.  J.  UOUGET.  Stockton.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Newtown  Giant  Incubator:  six 
tboiisand-egg  capacity.  PROSPECT  POUL¬ 
TRY  YARDS  CO.,  Inc.,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

$800  ASKED  for  A-l  Moline  tractor;  plows,  liar- 
rows.  ADVERTISER  5745,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Double  unite  Empire  milker,  with 
new  super-simple  pulsator;  price  $125.  JAMES 
GORDON.  Oxford.  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSAL  bean  harvester:  extra  blades;  good 
as  new:  $4e  f.  o.  b. ;  cost  $67:  no  further  use. 
JAMES  S.  JARMAN.  Nottingham,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Lehr  two-liorse  bean  harvester: 

new:  $25. CO.  CALVIN  MARSH.  North  Ben¬ 
nington,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Empire  milker:  used  less  than  one 
vear:  No.  2  pump:  two  units:  O.  K.  in  every 
way.  R.  K.  CUMMINGS,  Grove  City.  Mercer 
Co.'.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  14-iueh  ensilage  cutter,  with 
trucks,  blower,  pipe  and  traveling  feed  table: 
also  10-horse  gas  engine  oil  trucks;  both  A-l 
condition.  ROUTE.  2.  Box  132.  Newark,  N.  Y. 


BEAN  and  grain  thrasher  for  sale;  complete; 

belts:  new  drive  belt,  etc.;  price  $650.  S. 
MOOT,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Oliver  No.  62  3-bottom  tractor 
plow  $125;  1.  H.  C.  corn  husker  and  sheller, 
like  new,  $230.  L.  M.  TAYLOR.  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


At  the  Fair 


* Chain * 


The  thousands  of  cars  parked 
at  every  big  fair  plainly  indicate 
their  important  place  in  rural 
life. 

They  have  become  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  telephones — almost  as 
indispensable  as  binders,  plows 
or  harrows. 

And  because  the  dependable 
and  economical  operation  of 
your  car  hinges  so  largely  on 
tires,  it  pays  to  equip  it  with 
good  tires. 

— tires  you  know  are  good. 

By  the  same  token,  it's  good 
business  to  buy  tires  that  are  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  your  car  and  your 
individual  driving  conditions. 

United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


There  are  five  types  of  United 
States  Tires— one  for  every  need. 

They’re  all  good — all  recog¬ 
nized  leaders  in  their  respective 
classes.  All  are  built  to  give  che 
utmost  in  service— to  last  and 
last  and  keep  on  lasting. 

All  contain  the  great  strength 
developed  by  the  long  experi¬ 
ence  and  extensive  manufactur¬ 
ing  facilities  of  the  largest  rub¬ 
ber  company  in  the  world. 

It  makes  no  difference  what 
your  driving  conditions  may  be, 
the  nearest  United  States  Tire 
Sales  and  Service  Depot  Dealer 
can  supply  you  with  good  tires 
that  will  exactly  meet  your 
needs. 
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Where  Live  Stock  Attend  to  the  Harvest 


Hogs  Harvesting  the  Corn  Crag.  Fig.  355 


Making  Cork  with  the  IS  elf -feeder.  Fig.  358 


l  Bunch  of  Cattle.  Clearing  Up  a  Cornfield.  Fig.  356  Self-feeding  Rack  for  Sheep.  Fig.  350 


.1  Half-grown  Hog  Coming  Thronght  the  ltge."  Fig.  357  Rigs  Stealing  the  Calf's  Dinner.  Fig.  360 
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Where  Live  Stock  Attend  to  the  Harvest 

Steer,  Hog  &  Co.,  Harvesters  and  Gleaners 


LABOR-SAVING  HOGS.— The  pictures  on  the  first 
page  this  week  are  taken  from  the  photographs 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  show  how 
various  kinds  of  live  stock  ai’e  taking  the  place  of 
the  hired  man  and  the  machine  in  harvesting  crops. 
Some  years  ago  a  careful  farmer  would  have  been 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  turning  the  hogs  and  cat¬ 
tle  into  a  field  to  harvest  the  corn  and  small  grain. 
The  changed  conditions  brought  about  by  the  scarc¬ 
ity  of  labor,  and  its  high  cost,  have  compelled  many  a 
farmer  to  adopt  something  of  this  plan.  We  are 
constantly  hearing  from  farmers  in  the  Middle  West 
who  have  handled  most  of  their  rye  in  this  manner, 
by  turning  the  hogs  in  to  eat  the  grain  and  as  much 
of  the  straw  as  they  will.  In  other  cases  a  cover 
crop  of  rape  and  rye  is  seeded  in  the  corn  at  the 
last  cultivation.  This  makes  a  fair  growth,  and  when 
the  corn  is  about  fit  for  cutting  in  the  usual  way,  a 
drove  of  hogs  is  turned  in  to  finish  the  job.  They  do 
it.  They  break  down  the  stalks,  eat  up  the  grain, 
chew  up  the  stalks,  and  then  work  on  the  rape  and 
rye  in  the  cover  crops.  When  they  get  done  you 
would  be  astonished  to  see  how  little  of  the  crop 
there  is  left,  and  how  much  more  of  hog  there  is  on 
hand  to  pay  for  it.  The  first  picture  shows  a  bunch 
of  hogs  cleaning  up  just  such  a  cornfield.  They  are 
doing  the  work  of  cutting,  hauling,  cribbing,  grind¬ 
ing  and  handling,  and  there  will  he  less  waste  on  the 
whole  than  when  the  crop  is  handled  in  the  usual 
way.  These  hogs  have  a  full  supply  of  water,  and 
there  is  generally  a  self-feeder  containing  tankage 
where  list  r  can  help  themselves.  In  some  cases  Soy 
beans  are  seeded  with  the  corn  in  order  to  give  these 
hogs  something  like  a  ham  sandwich  in  their  ration. 
It  is  surprising  what  gain  these  hogs  will  make,  and 
bow  much  they  save  through  this  manner  of  feeding. 

CATTLE  IN  STANDING  CORN.— The  next  pic¬ 
ture  shows  a  bunch  of  cattle  that  have  been  turned 
into  the  standing  corn.  The  cattle  will  not  do  as 
good  a  job  as  the  swine.  They  do  not  break  down 
the  stalks  as  well,  and  they  leave  more  of  the  feed. 
In  many  cases  through  the  West  the  ears  of  corn 
are  snapped  from  the  stalk  and  thrown  into  wagons. 
It  is  a  familiar  sight  in  a  Western  country  to  see  one 
of  these  wagons  driving  slowly  through  the  field, 
while  two  men  work  rapidly  alongside  of  it.  snap¬ 
ping  the  ears  off  several  rows,  and  throwing  them 
with  unerring  aim  into  the  wagon  body.  Just  now 
on  our  own  farm  the  boys  are  snapping  off  the  ears 
of  sweet  corn  in  very  much  the  same  way,  although 
in  the  grain  field  the  corn  is  left  to  mature  before 
harvesting.  Then  after  the  ears  are  snapped  off  the 
cattle  are  turned  in  to  eat  down  the  straw.  The 
writer  has  spent  many  a  day,  in  former  years,  herd¬ 
ing  a  big  bunch  of  cattle  that  had  been  turned  into 
one  of  these  big  corn  fields  to  chew  off  the  upper 
part  of  the  stalk. 

HOGS  IN  RYE. — The  picture  at  Fig.  357  shows 
our  old  friend,  the  hog,  in  liis  great  act  of  playing 
the  part  of  hired  man.  He  is  “coming  through  the 
rye.”  and  when  he  gets  done  you  could  not  find  a 
head  or  a  kernel  of  grain  left,  while  most  of  the 
straw  has  gone  the  way  of  the  grain,  or  been  flat¬ 
tened  down  into  the  ground,  where  it  can  easily  be 
plowed  under  for  its  organic  matter.  This  practice 
may  seem  wasteful  at  first  sight  to  an  Eastern 
farmer,  yet  we  know  from  experience  that  there  are 
often  times  when  just  such  a  plan  can  be  followed  to 
great  advantage.  With  the  present  high  price  •  f 
pork,  many  a  corn  and  rye  field  would  far  better  be 
left  to  Mr.  Hog  for  the  harvest. 

SELF-FEEDERS. — And  in  connection  with  this 
kind  of  feeding,  most  farmers  have  a  quick  lunch  for 
the  hog.  You  can  see  some  of  them  at  work  at  Fig. 
358.  Here  are  three  self-feeders.  They  are  filled 
with  grain,  and  the  hogs  do  the  rest.  It  is 
not  difficult  for  a  hog  to  find  out  where  his 
food  is  located,  and  they  nose  out  their  grain  at 
the  bottom  of  these  feeders.  At  the  San  Francisco 
Exhibition  a  combination  of  hog  feeder  and  grinder 
was  shown.  This  was  made  of  metal,  with  a  good 
imitation  of  an  old-fashioned  stone  grinder  at  the 
bottom.  The  feeder  revolved  on  a  bar  at  the  center. 
The  hogs  soon  learned  the  trick  of  rooting  it  around 
with  theiv  nose,  and  as  they  did  so  the  corn  fell  down 
between  the  grindstone  and  was  crushed  or  coarsely 
ground.  It  did  not  pay,  for  the  hog  can  take, care 
of  the  whole  grain  about  as  well  as  lie  can  handle  the 
cornmeal 

SHEEP  FEEDERS— Then  Fig.  350  shows  another 
way  in  which  grain  is  handled.  This  is  on  a  large 
sheep-feeding  farm  in  the  West.  The  big  feeders  we 
see  are  put  at  one  end  of  the  sheep  pen.  The  feed 
is  shoveled  into  these  big  bins  and  falls  down  in 
front  into  a  narrow  trough,  such  as  we  see  at  the 
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left  of  the  picture.  The  sheep  in  the  pen  come  and 
use  this  feed  as  they  need  it.  Some  of  the  Western 
stock  yards  use  something  of  this  plan.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  for  a  man  to  send  a  shipment  of  hogs,  and 
if  they  are  held  for  a  day  or  so  before  selling,  he  pays 
for  the  use  of  the  pen  and  buys  the  feed  from  the 
stock  yard  company.  They  tell  the  story  of  a  farmer 
who  sent  a  bunch  of  hogs  and  bought  a  few  bushels 


want  to  expend  a  lot  more  money  than  is  needed  for 
safety,  and  the  ideas  of  local  builders  appear  to  be 
greatly  at  variance.  How  thick  should  this  dam  be 
made  at  bottom  and  top?  What  angle  should  the  inside 
slope  be  to  prevent  damage  by  ice?  What  size  should 
the  spillway  be?  What  size  and  how  should  the  gate 
be  made  to  drain  pond  from  bottom  when  desired?  IIow 
deep  should  the  foundation  of  the  dam  go.  and  how 
anchored?  There  is  plenty  of  stone  in  the  locality,  so 
probably  stone  and  cement  would  be  the  best  form  of 
construction.  Y.  G.  H. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N«-Y. 


of  corn  to  carry  them  until  they  were  sold.  An¬ 
other  farmer  drove  in  with  a  load  of  corn  which  he 
sold  to  the  stock  company.  He  got  .$1.25  per  bushel 
for  his  corn.  As  he  was  unloading  it.  lie  was  in¬ 
structed  to  drive  a  few  rods  further  and  throw  10 
bushels  of  that  corn  into  the  feeder  before  those 
hogs.  He  did  so,  and  was  paid  $1.25  per  bushel  for 
his  load.  When  the  other  farmer  came  to  settle  up, 


a 


lie  found  he  had  been  charged  $2.40  per  bushel  for 
that  corn. 

STEALING  THE  CALF’S  DINNER.— The  last 
picture  might  be  called  “too •much  of  a  good  thing.” 
We  have  printed  a  number  of  pictures  to  show  how 
a  hog  may  help  himself  to  a  good  meal,  whenever 
lie  gets  a  chance.  There,  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  a  hog  knows  the  value  of  vitauiinos  in 


Dam  of  II.  E.  Coolc,  Denmark,  N.  Y.  Fig.  36.1 

milk.  The  two  hogs  in  this  picture  are  running  true 
to  their  name,  and  they  are  stealing  a  part  of  the 
calf’s  dinner.  It  may  be  that  long  association  with 
the  controlling  powers  at  some  of  these  stock  yards 
has  its  influence  upon  the  moral  character  of  a  hog. 


Building  a  Dam  for  Ice  Pond 

We  wish  to  build  a  dam  for  ice  pond  across  a  small 
stream  in  a  ravine.  The  dam  will  have  to  be  80  ft.  long, 


Dam  at  MorrisviUc,  N.  Y.  Fig.  361/ 


and  the  pond  is  to  be  (!  ft.  deep  at  the  dam.  The  stream 
is  from  spring  water,  and  the  flow  is  normally  enough  to 
till  a  (1-in.  pipe.  The  fall  is  1  in.  to  the-  foot.  The  dam 
will  be  so  near  the  source  of  the  stream  that  there  is 
practically  no  Spring  flood.  We  want  to  make  this  dam 
amply  strong  enough  to  be  secure,  but  of  course  do  not 


MATERIALS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION.— In  the 
construction  of  a  dam  the  two  chief  considera¬ 
tions  are  ample  strength  and  water  tightness.  Con¬ 
crete  seems  one  of  the  best  materials  for  ob¬ 
taining  these.  The  sketches  show  a  dam  suitable 
for  small  streams,  such  as  the  one  outlined.  In  con¬ 
struction  the  water  of  the  stream  is  diverted,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  and  a  trench  dug  for  the  base.  This  trench, 
for  the  dam  in  question,  should  he  about  3  ft.  deep 
or  deeper  if  a  solid  footing  is  not  reached  at  this 
depth  and  should  extend  well  out  into  the  banks  as 
indicated.  At  distances  of  20  ft.  openings  3  ft.  square 
should  be  dug  on  the  down-stream  side  of  this  trench 
to  provide  footings  for  the  abutments  shown.  This 
trench  can  be  filled  to  the  ground  level  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  cement,  three  parts  clean,  coarse 
sand  and  six  parts  gravel  from  which  the  sand  has 
been  screened,  placing  the  woven  wire  reinforcement 
before  filling  as  shown.  This  wire  is  not  used  to 
strengthen  the  dam  against  the  weight  of  water  held, 
but  rather  to  prevent  cracking  and  consequent  leak¬ 
ing  due  to  expansion  and  shrinkage  due  to  tempera¬ 
ture  changes. 

FORMS  FOR  BUILDING.— The  forms  for  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  dam  should  be  erected,  securely 
braced  and  tied  together  with  wire  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  order  that  the  work  may  he  made  as 
nearly  continuous  as  may  he.  Where  the  work  lias 
set  before  concrete  can  be  applied  it  should  he  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  a  mushy  mixture  of  clear  cement 
and  water  spread  over  it  before  the  regular  concrete 
is  added.  This  upper  portion  of  the  dam  may  be 
made  a  foot  thick  at  the  top,  sloping  on  the  down¬ 
stream  side  to  3  ft.  in  thickness  at  the  base.  The 
up-stream  side  is  made  plumb,  as  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  given  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  he  any 
injury  from  ice;  such  ice  as  there  may  he  in  the  pond 
rotting  out  in  the  Spring  sun. 

MIXING  CONCRETE. — The  above-ground  portion 
may  be  made  from  a  mixture  of  one  part  cement.  214 
parts  clean,  coarse  sand  and  five  parts  gravel  from 
which  the  sand  has  been  screened.  If  good,  clean 
gravel  is  obtainable  it  may  he  run  over  a  %-in.  mesh 
screen — the  portion  that  goes  through  being  used  as 
sand  and  that  passing  over  the  screen  as  gravel.  If 
the  concrete  is  mixed  wet  so  that  it  will  flow  about 
them  and  make  a  dense  mass,  about  50  per  cent  of 
field  stone  may  he  imbedded  in  I  lie  foundation,  while 
at  least  25  per  cent  may  he  used  in  the  above-ground 
portion  if  care  is  exercised  to  see  that  all  the  voids 
are  filled  and  that  the  reinforcement  is  not  dis¬ 
turbed  while  placing  the  stone.  The  aim  should  be 
to  get  as  solid  a  mass  as  possible.  A  rough  estimate 
on  this  basis  indicates  that  about  51  barrels  of  ce¬ 
ment  would  be  required  to  build  the  dam  as  shown. 

THE  SPILLWAY.— With  a  stream  of  the  size 
given  it  is  probable  that  a  waste  weir  or  spillway 
six  inches  deep  and  from  three  to  four  feet  in  width 
would  he  ample  to  care  for  the  overflow.  The  top 
of  the  form  should  lie  carefully  leveled  to  insure 
that  the  overflow  will  take  place  at  the  point  in¬ 
tended  and  the  stream  bed  below  the  weir  must  he 
protected  with  stone,  as  shown,  to  prevent  washing. 

WASTE  GATE. — As  a  means  of  draining  the  pond 
a  box  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  longitudinal  sec¬ 
tion.  being  a  hinged  door  opening  by  means  of 
a  lever  from  the  down  stream  side  and  shutting 
against  sheet  rubber  packing,  might  he  used.  The 
door  should  be  made  of  two  layers  of  matched  hoard¬ 
ing  with  the  grain  reversed  to  prevent  warping,  the 
weight  of  the  water  insuring  a  tight  fit  against  the 
seat.  Perhaps  better  yet.  because  of  greater  dura¬ 
bility.  a  hole  might  he  cast  in  the  dam  at  the  stream 
bed  level,  and  the  frame  carrying  the  door  bolted 
to  the  upstream  side  by  means  of  bolts  placed  in 
the  form  and  cast  in  the  face  of  the  dam.  With  the 
stream  in  question  I  would  expect  a  waste  gate  one 
foot  square  to  be  large  enough.  If  made  much  larger 
it  should  he  made  to  slide,  as  there  would  be  ditli- 
euity  in  swinging  it  open  against  the  weight  of  the 
water  in  the  pond. 

PRACTICAL  EXAMPLES.  —  The  photographs 
show  concrete  dams  built  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  ice.  Fig.  303  shows  the  downstream  side  of  such 
a  dam  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  II.  E.  Cook.  Denmark. 
N.  Yr.  The  spillway  and  waste  gate  are  both  shown 
in  the  center  of  the  dam.  and  both  are  small,  as  the 
stream  supplying  the  pond  is  very  small.  From  this 
(Continued  on  page  120-1) 
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CHANGED  CONDITIONS. — It  is 
wonderful  liow  invention  follows 
up  to  help  necessity.  Some  half  dozen 
States  in  the  Northwest  are  now  pro¬ 
ducing  most  of  the  bread  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  The  concentration  of  wheat 
growing  into  this  area  has*  made  it 
necessary  to  devise  new  methods  and 
new  machinery.  The  shortage  of  labor 
and  the  demand  for  a  shorter  harvest 
day  has  compelled  farmers  to  substi¬ 
tute  more  and  more  wood  and  steel, 
horseflesh  and  gasoline  for  human 
energy.  Thus  the  North  Dakota  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  issues  a  bulletin  de¬ 
scribing  some  remarkable  labor-saving 
devices  now  being  used  in  North 
Dakota. 

A  BUNDLE  LOADER.— The  Stewart 
bundle  loader  is  shown  at  Fig.  365. 
with  an  attachment  added  at  Fig.  366. 
The  object  of  this  machine  is  to  gather 
or  scratch  up  bundles  of  grain  right 
from  the  shocks,  and  deliver  them  into 
a  wagon  so  they  can  be  hauled  promptly 
to  the  thrasher.  One  of  these  machines 
drawn  by  four  horses  with  one  man  to 
operate  it  will  load  on  to  wagons  bun¬ 
dles  enough  to  keep  the  separator  busy. 
It  is  said  to  pick  up  grain  cleaner  than 
the  hand  pickers,  and  shells  very  little 
of  it.  With  the  outfit  shown  at  Fig.  365 
the  bundles  are  taken  right  from  the 
shock  and  thrown  into  this  cart.  When 
full  this  is  hauled  alongside  of  the 
thrasher:  the  bundles  are  dumped  on 
the  ground  and  the  machine  goes  back 
for  another  load.  It  is  said  that  two 
of  these  machines  with  12  horses  and 
six  men  will  keep  the  largest  thrashing 
separator  going,  thus  saving  the  labor 
of  four  teams  a  yd  14  men  per  day. 
This  machine  is  also  used  in  the  hay- 
field.  It  will  take  up  the  hay  from  the 
swath,  windrow  or  cock,  and  dump  it 
in  front  of  the  stacker,  which  loads  it 
to  the  top  of  the  stack. 

THE  SHOCK  BUCKER,— Another 
new  machine  is  the  shock  bucker  in  use 
in  North  Dakota.  Four  horses  handle 
this  machine.  It  will  pick  up  a  load  of 
shocks  very  much  like  a  sweep-rake. 
Then  when  loaded  the  sweeps  are 
lifted  away  from  the  ground,  and  the 
machine  runs  on  two  wheels,  dumping 
the  bundles  alongside  the  separator, 
where  they  are  pitched  by  hand  into 
the  .self-feeding  device,  which  carries 
them  through  the  machine. 

MOTOR  BUNDLE  TRUCK.— Another 
device  used  in  the  Western  grain  fields 
is  the  motor  bundle  truck.  A  picture 
of  this  is  shown  at  Fig.  36S.  This 
machine  is  driven  up  to  the  shock, 
where  it  takes  hold  of  the  bundles  and 
carries  them  up.  as  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  They  are  tossed  over  the  top  on 
to  the  truck,  where  they  are  promptly 
loaded  by  one  or  two  men.  The 
machine  for  running  this  loader  is 
worked  by  the  motor  of  the  truck,  and 
can  be  started  or  stopped  independ¬ 
ently.  When  the  truckload  of  grain 
comes  up  beside  the  separator  the 
gates  on  one  side  of  the  machine  open 
and  the  power  of  the  truck  unloads  the 
bundles  on  the' ground  beside  the  sepa¬ 
rator.  It  is  said  that  seven  men  with 
two  of  these  machines  do  exactly  the 
same  work  as  20  men  and  10  teams 
with  the  ordinary  thrashing  practice. 
This  powerful  machine  is  also  used  in 
hay-making.  It  will  take  up  the  hay 
either  from  the  windrows  or  from  the 
haycock.  It  is  claimed  that  the  device 
is  so  strong  that  it  can  be  put  up 
against  a  hay  or  straw  stack  and  tear 
it  in  pieces  loading  the  hay  directly 
upon  the  truck. 

THE  STACKER. — Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  device  developed  in  the 
West  is  the  stacker.  A  picture  of  this 


Front  View  Graliam-Roach  Stacker.  Fig.  369 


Frost  Protection  For  Silos 

A  bulletin  from  the  South  Dakota 
Experiment  Station  prints  the  picture 
at  Fig.  371  to  show  how  small  silos  are 
protected  from  frost.  Poles  are  set  one 
fotit  out  from  the  silo  with  woven  wire 
stapled  to  the  outside  of  the  poles.  The 
space  between  the  silo  and  the  wire  is 
tilled  with  straw.  This  keeps  the  silage 
from  freezing.  Cattle  will  eat  more  on 
a  cold  day  if  the  silage  is  not  frozen. 
If  it  is  frozen  the  cattle  must  thaw  it 
out  with  their  bodily  heat,  and  it  is 
much  cheaper  to  prevent  the  freezing 
with  this  cheap  straw  method.  It  is 
also  thought  that  this  use  of  straw  will 
prevent  the  the  empty  silo  in  Summer 
from  shrinking  and  falling  down. 


outfit  is  shown  at  Fig.  369.  In  work¬ 
ing  it  the  binding  device  is  removed 
from  the  ordinary  harvester,  while  the 
grain  elevator  is  run  so  as  to  deliver 
the  grain  into  the  stacker,  which  is 
shown  at  the  left  of  the  picture.  Two 
horses  are  required  for  each  machine. 
Tn  the  center  of  this  stacker,  running 
from  end  to  end,  is  a  metal  mold  about 
one  foot  wide  and  two  feet  high,  and 
this  leaves  an  air  space  running  the 
full  length  of  the  stacker.  This 
stacker  will  hold  about  2,500  pounds 
of  mature  grain.  It  is  driven  alongside 
of  the  harvester,  and  the  wheat  is 
thrown  from  the  elevator  into  the 
stacker.  A  man  stands  there  with  his 
fork  and  stacks  this  grain  as  best  he 
can  in  even  shape.  When  the  stacker 
is  filled  it  is  unloaded  by  opening  the 
rear  gates.  Then  the  power  of  the 
horse  pushes  the  stack  on  rollers  and 
dumps  it  on  the  ground.  The  iron 
mold  is  then  pulled  out.  leaving  the 
air  space  from  end  to  end.  The  stack 
is  then  topped  off  and  tied  with  binder 
twine  by  the  use  of  a  long  needle  which 
runs  through  the  stack.  One  man 
operates  the  harvesting  device  and 
drives  the  team;  another  man  builds 
the  stack  and  drops  it  when  ready. 
The  picture  at  Fig.  370  shows  the  stack 
all  ready  to  dump.  At  the  time  of 
thrashing  a  sweep-rake  with  two  horses 
will  bring  these  stacks  right  up  to  the 
separator,  where  the  wheat’ is  fed  into 
a  self-feeder.  Ninety  pqr  cent  of  the 
twine  is  saved  where  this  machine  is 
used.  It  saves  grain,  for  the  ordinary 
self-binder  always  scatters  more  or  les* 
grain  in  tying  the  bundles.  The  stacks 
are  left  in  rows  SO  to  160  rods  apart 
straight  across  the  field.  It  is  said 
that  the  grain  cures  better  in  these 
stacks  than  in  either  the  shock  or  large 
stacks.  Prof.  Porter,  who  writes  this 
bulletin,  thinks  that  this  machine  is 
likely  to  revolutionize  the  methods  of 
handling  small  grain  crops  all  over  the 
country.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  will  rank  with  the  introduction  of 
the  self-binder  and  steam  thrashing 
machine.  The  machine  has  also  been 
used  to  stack  green  Alfalfa  hay.  The 
hay  put  up  in  this  way  was  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  and  Prof  Porter  thinks 
that  this  plan  will  in  the  future  be 
worked  successfully  in  the  humid  parts 
of  this  country.  The  hay  will  be  put 
up  after  it  is  wilted  nicely,  and  cured 
in  these  small  stacks  after  a  short  time 
in  the  windrows.  Two  or  three  of 
these  stacks  will  be  made  on  each  acre 
instead  of  20  or  30  ordinary  haycocks 
made  by  hand.  With  valuable  hay  like 
clover  and  Alfalfa,  in  the  humid  i*e- 
gions.  these  small  stacks  could  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  canvas  covers  until  the  hay 
is  fully  cured,  and  then  the  stacks  can 
be  hauled  with  a  sweep-rake  wherever 
they  are  wanted.  It  seems  to  us  that 
Prof.  Porter  is  right  about  this,  and 
we  think  his  suggestion  for  the  use  of 
this  machine  in  Eastern  hayfields  is 
sound.  The  world  is  moving,  and  farm 
practice  goes  along  with  it. 


Side  1  iew  of  Stewart  Combination  Loader.  Fig.  366 


The  Paulson  Shock  Bucker.  Fig.  367 


Front  View  of  Motor  Bundle  Truck.  Fig.  368 


Rear  View  of  Stewart  Bundle  Loader.  Fig.  365 
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Do  Your  Farm  Work 

with  the 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene  Tractor  for 
general  farm  work.  Is  small,  sturdy  and  has 
plenty  of  power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  substantial 
Farm  Power  Machinery  since  1853.  Frick 
Tractors  have  been  successful  in  all  de¬ 
monstrations  and  can  again  be  seen  at  Butler, 
I’a.,  August  21st  and  22nd. 

Write  for  price  and  further  information. 
Dealers  wanted,  immediate  deliv¬ 
eries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


M 


Build  your  own  concrete  liog 
troughs,  water  tanks,  barn  floors, 
hog  houses,  steps,  sidewalks,  etc., 
and  save  money. 

ELMCO  Handy  Concrete  Mixer 

This  mixer  was  designed  especially  for 
farm  use.  is  of  convenient  size  and  durably 
made  of  best  quality  materials,  yet  the  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer.  It  soon 
pays  for  itself  in  savings.  Can  be  filled  from 
one  side  and  dumped  from  the  other.  Clutch 
pulley  permits  throwing  in  or  out  at  will. 

Operates  with  11-2  h.  p.  gas  engine  or 
with  ELMCO  Ford  Belt  Attachment- 

Send  today  for  name  of  nearest  dealer 
and  big  illustrated  circular  with  pictures 
end  lull  description  of  this  handy  ELMCO 
mixer  and  other  ELMCO  money  savers. 

E.  F.  ELMBERC  COMPANY 

30  Main  St.  Parkershurg,  Iowa 


A  FAST  CUTTER 

For 
Light 
Power 

This  Gale-Baldwin  re¬ 
quires  about  half  the 
power  demanded  by 
other  cutters  of  similar 
size.  It  has  a  revolving 
self-feed  table — is  astrong.  positive  feeder, 
and  cuts  more  ensilage  per  hour  than  any 
machine  operated  with  same  amount  of 
power. 

Gale- 

~  ^  Baldwin 

ENSILAGE-CUTTER 

Also  makers  of  a  large  line  of  ROTARY 
HAND  and  LEVER  FEED  CUTTERS. 
CORN  S  HELLERS,  VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS  and  POTATO  DIGGERS  for 
Fall  Use. 

A  Catalog  showing  the  full  line  mailed 
free  on  application. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 

Box  No.  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


FARQUHAR 

WILL  DIG  YOUR 


We  have  long  studied  the  economical  har¬ 
vesting  of  potatoes,  and  nowofferaFarquhar 
Digger  suitable  for  every  condition  of  soil. 

The  No.  1  Elevator  Digger  shown  above  is 
a  general  favorite,  built  to  stand  the  strain  of 
hard  continuous  usage.  Rigid  tongue  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  choice  of  Cross  Bottom  or 
Angle  Buckettype  of  Elevator.  It  digs  clean, 
and  leaves  the  potatoes  convenient  for  pick¬ 
ing.  Large  Nos.  2  and  3  Elevator;  Diggers  for 
deep  diggilfg  and  bad  conditions.  Engine 
drive,  if  desired. 

Our  Success  Jr.  Plow  Digger  gets  more 
potatoes  in  one  trip  over  the  row  than  a  turn 
plow  in  three.  Price  so  low  it  is  within  reach 
of  the  half  acre  grower.  For  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  a  more  elaborate  Walking  Digger,  we 
have  the  renowned  Gilt  Edge. 

If  you  grow  potatoes  for  the  market,  you 
can’t  afford  to  be  without  a  Digger.  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  explaining  why  that  Digger 
should  be  a  Farquhar  mailed  free  on  request. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  230,  York,  Pa. 


Success  Jr.” 


A  Plow  Digrorfor 
producing:  more 
less  labor. 


Other  Farquhar  products  are  Engines  and  Boilers , 
Steam  and  Gas  Tractors ,  Sawmills ,  Threshers,  Grain 
Drills,  Hydraulic  Cider  Dresses,  Ask  J'or  literature . 


FOR  SALE-2  OO-Acre  Dairy  Farm 
20  rods  to  school,  village  and  ereninery,  on  state 
road;  fi5  acres  level  meadow;  90  acres  pasture;  40 
acres  timber;  2H  story  brick  house,  good  condition; 
4  barns;  sanitary  cow  barn;  2  silos;  sugar  orchard 
equipped:  41  bead  cattle:  complete  set  farm  tools; 
spring  water  system :  buildings  wired ;  steam  power 
cream  separator,  sterilizer,  everything  handy  and 
easy  to  carry  on.  Price  for  quid;  sale,  S12.BG0.  $5,000 
down,  balance 5%.  L.  S.  DARBY,  White  River  Jet.,  Vermont 


INCREASED  APPLE  PROFITS 

A  Farquhar  Hydraulic 
Cider  Press  will'  turn 
your  culls  into  good 
selling  cider.  You  can 
also  make  money 
pressing  for  your 
neighbors. 

Our  high  pressure  con¬ 
struction  gets  all  the  juice 
from  the  apples  with  mini¬ 
mum  power.  Presses  in 
sizes  from  15  to  400  barrels 
a  day.  New  Catalogue 


giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  130, York,  Pa. 
Wt  also  make  Engine!  and  Boilers,  Saw  Mills,  Threshers,  eta. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 


SOLVED 


Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat,, 
oats,  rye  and'  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,"  W.  F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Teun.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet.  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co., Morristown, Tenn. 


Mnloccoc  Richest  Feed.  LowTonCost 
mOldbscs  Write  today  for  lowest  price 

HEW  YORK  MOLASSES  COMPANY.  30  Church  St..  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SPECIAL 
Combination 
OFFER ! 

Suit  of  wear  -  resisting, 

long-service,  Genuine  In¬ 
digo-blue  Denim  Overalls 
or  Jacket,  included  with 
shoes,  all  for  $4.98  if  you 
ftet  NOW!  Cut  full  and 
roomy.  Kip-proof  gusset 
and  fly.  All  seams  double 
stitched  and  reinforced. 
Four  pockets.  High  rail¬ 
road  back  ;  wide  straps  ; 
sturdy  double  brass  but¬ 
tons. 

Thl3  Is  a  special  limited-time 
offer.  Mail  coupon  NOW  before 
this  remarkable  oiler  expires. 

Boston  Mail  Order  House,  Dept.  X,  2401 
Essex  Post  Office  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  Army  Shoes  and  one  pair  of 
Overalls  or  Jacket  at  once  prepaid.  I 
will  pay  only  $4.98  on  arrival.  My 
money  back  if  I  want  it.  I  risk  nothing 
f~|  Army  Work  Shoes,  size.. 

□  Jacket,  aize...... 

□  Overalls,  size . 

Name. 

Address, 


Pruning  and  Grafting  Grapevine 

1.  I  have  an  enormous  wild  grapevine 
growing  up  a  tree  50  or  (50  feet.  I  think 
the  tree  is  a  white  ash.  Will  it  injure 
the  tree?  If  T  were  to  out  the  vine  off  20 
or  30  feet  from  the  ground,  would  it 
throw  out  shoots  so  as  to  cover  a  pergola? 
1  wish  to  build  near  the  tree.  The  vine  is 
'2y*  or  3  in.  in  diameter  at  the  ground 
and  if  I  could  have  it  grow  over  a  per¬ 
gola  it  would  be  very  effective.  Is  it 
possible  to  graft  a  different  kind  of  grape, 
such  as  Concord  or  Niagara,  on  this  vine? 
2.  Do  climbing  vines,  such  as  Virginia 
creeper,  injure  trees?  A.  is.  m. 

Akron,  < ). 

1.  If  there  is  a  goodly  number  of  buds 
or  leaves  or  even  small  branches  below 
the  point  where  the  vine  is  cut,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  about  its  living  and 
sending  out  new  branches  and  foliage,  and 
the  more  times  it  is  out  back  the  more 
dense  will  be  the  foliage.  If  it  is  just  an 
old.  naked,  rough-barked  stalk,  the  chances 
are  strongly  against  its  living,  though  the 
roots  would  probably  send  out  uew  shoots 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  stem.  In 
this  case  it  would  be  better  to  cut  it 
higher  up.  so  as  to  secure  the  buds,  and 
pull  it  out  of  the  tree.  The  best  time  to 
do  the  work  will  be  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  though  it  may  be  safely  deferred 
until  Spring  if  desired.  New  shoots  com¬ 
ing  from  the  roots  may  be  grafted  to  any 
desired  variety  that  will  thrive  in  that 
locality.  The  younger  branches  may  also 
be  successfully  grafted,  but  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  successfully  to  graft  the  old  stem. 
Success  will  be  most  certain  on  wood  that 
is  three  years  old.  but  T  am  not  prepared 
to  give  even  an  approximate  estimate  as 
to  the  age  limit.  The  methods  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  in  grafting  apple  trees, 
but  the  operation  is  more  difficult  and 
requires  more  delicate  work.  The  cleft 
graft  is  the  best,  and  the  work  should  be 
done  during  the  latter  part  of  February 
or  the  first  of  March.  As  a  strictly  com¬ 
mercial  proposition  it  will  hr  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  tear  out  the  old  vine  and  plant  a 
new  one,  than  to  attempt  to  work  it  over 
to  a  more  desirable  variety,  but.  in  this 
case  it  seems  that  the  old  vine  and  none 
other  is  desired.  The  vine  may  also  be 
budded,  though  this  will  not  be  as  satis¬ 
factory.  Two-year-old  wood  should  bo 
used  for  stock,  and  the  work  should  be 
done  early  in  August. 

2.  If  a  grapevine,  or  Virginia  creeper, 
or  any  other  vine,  grows  over  a  tree  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  choke  and  smother 
the  foliage,  it  will  certainly  injure  the 
health  of  the  tree  to  a  greater  or  less  ex¬ 
tent.  Also,  the  tendrils  or  even  the  vines 
may  encircle  the  smaller  branches  so 
tightly  as  to  prevent  their  growth,  and 
thus  ultimately  kill  them. 

C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 
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Plan  early  for  fall  seeding 
■ — carefully  prepare  seed¬ 
bed— arrange  for  fertilizer 
— sow  good  seed  wheat 
of  the  right  variety — sow 

“Hoffman’s 
Seed  Wheat” 

Grown  in  famous  Lancas¬ 
ter  Wheat  Belt — known  in 
every  section  for  its  hardi¬ 
ness  —  vitality  —  produc¬ 
tiveness.  Is  reliable— means 
increased  yields  wherever 
'  taken  to  be  sown. 

,Eight  varieties — smooth  and 
bearded  sorts — graded — sound 
cleaned  clean  —  free  of  rye, 
cockle,  garlic,  chess,  smut. 

Shown  here  is  the  head  cf 
" Leap’s  Prolific”  variety — 
yielding  35  to  46  bushels  per 
!  acre. 

Seed  must  please  you.  Sold 
i  on  Money  Back  Plan.  Costs 
very  iittle  per  acre  to  change 
xto  "Hoffman’s  Seed.” 

“Hoffman’s  Wheat  Book  ’ 

Describes  varieties  —  offers 
other  farm  seeds.  It  is  free — 
with  samples — if  you  tell  where 
you  saw  this  offer.  Write  for 
it  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  C«.,  Pa. 


HAY 

PRESS 


40styles  and  sizes 
for  every  purpose, 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
L'ii  h  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


16%  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

STRAIGHT  CAR  LOADS 
Also  Nitrate  ol  Soda,  Potash 

and 

Mixed  Fertilizers 

Largest  shippers  in  midtile  west 
Write  us  for  prices 

EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO., -CANTON,  OHIO,  Dept.  R 


The  Best  Potash  Fertilizer 

The  JOYNT  Brand 

Pure  Unleaehcd  Hardwood  Ashes 
A  complete  and  sure  fertilizer  for  all  growing  crops. 
They  solvo  the  problem.  Especially  adapted  for  top 
dressing  worn  out  grass  mid  meadow  land  and  for  seed¬ 
ing  down  have  no  equals.  Increase  your  hay  yields 
while  prices  are  high.  AGENTS  WANTED 
Correspondence  invited.  Address  John  Joynt,  Lucknow,  Ont.,  Canada 
References  :  Bradstreeta  Agency  or  Bank  of  Hamilton,  Lusknow.  Ont 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  anil  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  runner 
plants  Ilmt  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  RASPBER¬ 
RY,  BLACKBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT,  GRAPE, 
ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB,  PARSLEY,  and  PANSY 
PLANTS;  FRUIT  ami  ORNAMENTAL  TREE8and  SHRUB8. 
( ’a Ini  - ■IT no  in  e,  II  A  HUY  l„  Stjl  •  I  KKS,  IjiKili  (tBOVSD,  X.Y. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER 

HIGH  TEST  SEED 
11.40  Bush.  Bag  in.  LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  lnc.,G«orge1own,  Del. 

ForSale-Recleaned  SEED  RYE 

W.  S.  FORD  &  SON  -  Hartly,  Delaware 

RUSSIAN  PITKUS  RYE  1>a"k  cower.  Bigyielder. 

nuooiBU  ii  i  i\uo  nit  Sow  until  ground  freezes. 
1  to  5  bu.,  S2.25  per  bn.  Over  5  bu.,  S2.00,  Bagged. 
Sninp.e  for  stamp.  CL0VERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-  LongIslandSEED  CORN  manmi 

J.  CODUINGTON,  .  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 

Apple  BARRELS 

ongnly  seasoned  material.  ItORT.  (HI.I.IES,  Medina,  X.  V. 


,  a,  ,  Get  our  low  1919  prices.  Farm* 

Kinder  I  wine  '  h e o e - — ~v ■  -e ~ 


BURTS  SONS,  Melrose.  Ohio 


PRINTED  Farm  Stationery  Samples  for  any  business 

and  particulars,  postpaid,  free.  t.  IIOiV  IE,  Prinler,  B»*b».  V(. 
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I  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  1 

=  By  0.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

E  £A  P.ra?t*cal  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  =E 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

—  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  l  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  \ 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Garden  Notes  from  New  England 

Part  III. 


Keeping  Corn  Fresh. — I  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  a  plan  for  keeping  sweet  corn 
in  good  condition  until  it  reaches  the  mar¬ 
ket,  which  has  been  developed  in  a  Bos¬ 
ton  market  garden  suburb.  The  corn 
when  brought  from  the  fields  is  spread  on 
a  sloping  platform,  the  boards  of  which 
have  a  narrow  space  between  them.  Skin¬ 
ner  system  pipes  are  extended  over  this 
platform,  and  when  the  corn  in  the  ears 
lias  been  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  the 
water  is  turned  on,  producing  a  mist-like 
shower.  The  corn  is  taken  to  market 
early  the  next  morning,  and  is  in  almost 


Corn  Stripped  by  Blackbird '•$ 

as  good  condition  as  though  freshly  picked 
w  hen  delivered. 

The  Corn  Borer. — Unfortunately,  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  European  corn  borer 
has  proved  a  heavy  blow  to  the  growers  of 
sweet  corn.  I  understand  that  one  large 
producer  has  been  ordered  to  clean  up  his 
entire  field  at  once  because  of  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  borers.  I  am  living  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  point 
where  the  outbreak  first  began,  but  regret 
to  say  that  the  borer  has  already  reached 
my  garden,  and  that  I  am  continually 
pulling  up  stalks  which  show  evidence  of 
its  presence  by  the  breaking  over  of  the 


growth  being  made  above  ground  the  first 
season.  If  planting  is  deferred  until  the 
time  given  in  most  of  the  books  for  set¬ 
ting  out  lily  bulbs,  the  results  are  not 
likely  to  be  satisfactory.  It  is  probable 
that  lily  bulbs  in  general,  like  all  bulbs, 
will  be  scarce  and  high  this  year.  Many 
of  the  varieties  of  tulips  and  hyacinths 
will  doubtless  be  missing,  but  they  will  be 
of  the  higher-priced  kinds.  The  compe¬ 
tition  for  Holland  bulbs  is  so  great  this 
year  that  shipments  to  America  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  Not  only  are  England 
and  other  European  countries  looking  for 
bulbs,  but  many  of  the  small  growers  in 
Holland  who  had  to  go  out  of  the  business 
when  the  war  came  on  are  now  seeking  to 
re-establish  themselves  and  are  in ,  the 
market  for  the  best  stock. 

Dividing  Ibis. — This  is  a  very  good 
time  to  divide  clumps  of  the  so-called 
German  iris,  a  large  class,  the  roots  of 
which  grow  near  the  surface  and  which 
delights  in  a  dry,  sunny  location.  If  the 
clumps  are  dug  up  now  it  will  be  found 
that  they  can  be  easily  pulled  apart  with 
the  fingers  so  that  separation  is  not  at  all 
difficult.  This  Iris  needs  to  be  divided 
every  three  or  four  years. 

Oaring  for  Peonies. — One  other  point 
which  perhaps  might  well  be  emphasized 
is  that  peonies  need  an  abundance  of 
water  after  the  flowering  season  is  past. 
It  is  then  that  they  start  their  new 
growth  for  the  next  year.  If  you  should 
dig  down  into  the  roots  you  would  find 
large  numbers  of  little  white  fingers  point¬ 
ing  upward.  It  is  from  them  that  the 
flower  stalks  will  develop.  Gardeners 
often  complain  about  the  bare  appearance 
in  the  border  after  the  tops  of  the  peonies 
have  begun  to  die  down.  This  can  be 
overcome  by  the  use  of  bulbs  like  Gladioli 
or  shallow  rooted  annuals.  In  my  own 
garden  I  use  the  common  Lythrum  or 
loosestrife,  which  flowers  for  a  long  sea¬ 
son  in  late  July  and  August,  and  makes  a 
most  satisfactory  successor  to  the  peony. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Celery  Going  to  Seed 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  and  preven¬ 
tion  for  celery  going  to  seed?  Is  it  more 
frequent  in  plants  that  have  been  trans¬ 
planted  one  or  more  times  than  in  field- 
grov ;z  ilants  that  are  moved  but  once? 

V.  ycriing.  Pa.  E.  M. 

Tas  isual  cause  of  celery  running  to 
seed  ;c  1  first  season  is  too  early  sowing 
for  :tz  latitude.  You  should  not  sow  in 
I’eras  vania  as  early  as  they  do  in  Mich¬ 
igan  Then  a  sudden  check  to  growth, 
like  transplanting,  tends  to  encourage 
blooming  rather  than  uninterrupted 
growth.  You  have  a  longer  warm  season 
than  the  growers  in  Michigan,  and  up  on 
the  Lake  Shore  region  in  Illinois  and 
Ohio,  and  you  should  not  attempt  to  grow 
celery  as  early  as  they  do.  Even  the 


Platform  for  Spraying  Sweet  Corn  After  Picking 


tassels.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  just  sent  out  a  fresh  bulletin,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  fact  that  corn  cannot  be 
shipped  from  any  of  the  many  towns  now 
under  quarantine.  For  some  reason  the 
growing  of  sweet  corn  seems  to  be  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  difficult.  There  are  crows 
when  the  corn  is  planted,  borers  when  it 
is  partly  grown,  and  blackbirds  when  the 
ears  are  almost  full.  This  pest  of  black¬ 
birds  was  pretty  serious  at  times  last 
season,  the  birds  stripping  down  the  ears 
and  ruining  them  for  the  market.  In  an 
acre  patch  of  my  own  many  ears  were 
almost  entirely  denuded  iu  the  manner 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  this  page 
above.  One  neighbor  had  a  particularly 
heavy  visitation  of  blackbirds,  but  while 
he  was  trying  iu  desperation  to  find  some 
method  of  combating  them,  they  suddenly 
left  in  a  body.  Just  why  it  is  hard  to 
say. 

The  Madonna  Lily. — The  beautiful 
Madonna  lily,  Lilium  caudidum,  has 
bloomed  so  splendidly  this  season  that 
considerable  interest  iu  it  has  been 
aroused.  It  is  a  fact  commonly  over¬ 
looked  that  the  bulbs  of  this  lily  should  be 
planted  in  August  or  at  least  iu  early 
September.  Its  habit  is  different  from 
that  of  most  of  the  lilies,  considerable 


check  of  a  prolonged  drought  will  tend  to 
cause  the  running  to  seed.  Rapid  growth 
in  any  plant  is  not  conducive  to  blossom¬ 
ing  and  fruiting.  Even  in  trees  we  see 
this.  A  tree  of  great  vigor  and  rapid 
growth  like  the  Northern  Spy  apple  will 
not  come  into  fruit  near  as  soon  as  a 
variety  of  naturally  slow  growth.  Hence 
in  the  garden  vegetables  a  very  rich  soil 
or  a  soil  with  a  decided  surplus  of  nitro¬ 
gen  will  make  a  rank  growth  and  less 
fruiting  than  a  better  balanced  soil.  In 
short,  anything  that  tends  to  stunt  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  tends  to  bloom  and  seeding. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Tomatoes  Failing  to  Set 

Someone  inquired  a  number  of  weeks 
ago  why  the  first  blooms  of  tomatoes 
did  not  bear  fruit.  I  always  found  it  so 
until  my  sou  suggested  that  there  were 
not  insects  enough  to  fertilize  the  blooms, 
and  he  took  a  camelshair  brush  and 
thrust  it  into  the  blooms  a  few  times. 
Every  early  blossom  produced  a  tomato 
that  year,  so  I  feel  sure  that  is  the  secret. 
Where  only  a  few  plants  are  raised  in 
pots  in  the  house  this  can  be  done  with 
not  much  waste  of  time. 

C  olorndo.  c. race  working. 


Thoroughly 
P  u  1  verize 
Every  Inch 
Of  Ground 


'CUTAWAY'3 


Harrows 
and  Plows 


Clark  “Cutaway”  Double  Action  Har¬ 
rows  thoroughly  dig,  mix  and  pulverize 
every  inch  of  soil.  A  perfect-seedbed  is 
prepared  by  their  forged  sharp  cutout 
disks  made  of  toughest  cutlery  steel  that 
does  not  chip,  crack  or  break.  “Once 
over”  does  the  trick.  Same  as  going 
over  your  ground  twice.  In  the 


The  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

689  Main  Street 
H1GGANUM,  CONNECTICUT 


Single  Action  Horse  Harrow 


the  rear  gangs  are  forced  to  cut  exactly 
midway  between  the  track  of  the  front 
gang  disks.  The  Improved  Clark  Main 
Frame  of  special  steel  holds  all  the  gangs 
in  their  appointed  place  as  in  a  vise.  Slewing 
and  trailing  is  impossible.  Each  disk  does  its 
duty — cuts  its  own  way. 

Clark  “Cutaway”  Tillage  Machines 
contain  the  most  advanced,  most  prac¬ 
tical  features  of  construction.  They 
stand  foremost  in  quality  and  service. 
They  have  many  valuable,  exclusive 
features.  They  work  out  their  price  the 
first  season,  in  better  cultivation  and 
greater  crop  yields. 

Have  your  dealer  show  you  Clark 
“Cutaway”  Harrows  and  other  tillage 
machines  illustrated  on  this  page.  An 
inspection  of  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  line 
will  convince  you  that  a  Clark  machine 
is  the  one  to  buy. 


Bush  and  Bog  Plow 


Right  Lap  Plow 


California 
Orchard  Plow 


Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  Disk 
Harrozvs  and  Plozes 


Write  for  Valuable  free 
book.  “ The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage ”,  and  complete 
catalog. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editQrial  page. 
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It  works  all  day — every  day 

The  Mill  Wheel  turns  as  long  as  there  is  water  in  the  chute. 
You  must  know  that  your  tractor  will  “go”  as  long  as  there 
is  fuel  in  the  tank. 


12  H.  P.  on 
Draw  Bar 

25  H.  P.  on 
Belt  Pulley 


Hubei? 

lighthour 


Draws  three 
bottoms 

Turns  an  acre 
an  hour 


is  known  for  its  dependable  service.  A  steady  stream  of  power  flows  from 
its  mighty  motor  through  all  spur  gear  direct  to  the  draw  bar.  Light  tractor 
weight  combined  with  great  traction  power;  high  wheels  that  roll  easier  and 
increase  the  amount  of  surface  “grip";  center  draft  on  all  loads,  preventing 
loss  of  power  from  side  pull.  The  combination  of  all  these — with  a  dozen 
other  11  uber  features — makes  the  Light  Four  the  last  'word  in  tractor  de¬ 
pendability — and  fuel  economy,  too. 

Write  for  “The  Tractor  in  the  Making”,  an  interesting 
story  of  the  development  of  the  tractor  as  reflected  in 
the  successive  models  of  the  Huber  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

THE  HUBER  MFG.  COMPANY 

216  Center  Street  Marion,  Ohio 

Canadian  Branch,  Brandon,  Manitoba 

Makers  of  the  Huber  Junior  Thresher 

Good  territory  still  open  for  live  dealers 


Weight  5 ,000  pounds; 
pulls  three  14"  bot¬ 
tom  plows;  12  h.p. 
deli  vered  to  the  dra  w- 
bar;  25  h.  p.  at  the 
belt;  Waukesha, four- 
eyliuder  motor;  Per- 
fex  Radiator;  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings; 
burns  gasoline,  kero¬ 
sene  or  distillate;  cen¬ 
ter  draft;  two  speeds, 
and  4  miles 
per  hour. 


DorCt  Forget  last  Winter ! 

MAKE  certain  cf  your  feed  supply.  Buy  an  Indiana 
Silo  now.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  our  low  prices. 
We’ll  make  delivery  immediately,  from  our  nearest 
Factory.  Write  for  prices. 

SELL  YOUR  HORSES  NOW 

Sav e  their  winter  feed.  Cut  your  corn  and  do  all  your  F all  work  with 
the  Indiana  Tractor.  An  All  ’Round  One-Man-Tractor  that  does  more 
work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  tractor.  Let  us  tell  you  what  Fann¬ 
ers  from  Maine  to  Mexico  say 
about  it — and  what  it  will  do  for 
you  on  your  farm  using  the  im¬ 
plements  you  have. 

The  Indiana  Silo  Company 

Union  Bujlding . Anderson,  Ind. 

912  Silo  Building . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

912  Indiana  Building,  Des  Moines,  la. 

912  Live  Stock  Exch’ge,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


$1NI 


HUBBARDS 


BONE 

BASE 


FERTILIZER 


for 

SEEDING  DOWN 

(WITH  POTASH) 

QNE  of  the  famous  hay  makers. 

With  the  present  price  of  hay  it  will  pay  to  reseed  that 
wornout  hayfield. 

We  offer  this  well  known  brand  for  prompt  shipment. 

Send  for  this  Booklet 
and  Prices 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

Dept.  A 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Works: 

\ZS&&  Portland,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Harvesting  i.s  late,  oil  account  of  wet 
weather.  Fall  grain  was  a  good  crop, 
and  all  cut  wheat  grew  in  the  shocks. 
There  were  no  cherries  or  other  fruit  in 
this  section,  except  a  few  apples.  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  corn  arc  looking  fine.  Butter, 
50c;  eggs,  50e;  hay,  $25  ton.  1  Ionov.  25c 
Per  lb.  j.  c.  M. 

Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

Wheat  harvest  very  much  delayed  by 
almost  .two  weeks  continuous  rain.  What 
remained  in.  the  field  during  this  time  is 
badly  damaged  by  sprouting,  the  standing 
as  well  as  that  in  shock.  Of  that  thrashed 
the  yield  is_  mostly  disappointing,  rating 
from  S  to  25  bu.  per  acre,  with  an  excep¬ 
tional  crop  over  the  latter  figures.  To¬ 
bacco  .  wa,s  .started  unusually  well  and 
made  good  growth,  but,  op  low  or  level 
ground  there  was  too  much  wet,  and  the 
tobacco  took  on  wilt  to  such  an  extent 
that  part  of  some  patches  will  probably 


offered,  and  most  of  the  apple  growers 
on  tne  i  e  unsuia  nave  adopted  up-to-date 
methods  of  fruit  production,  especially  in 
pruning  and  spraying. 

The  Dominion  Government  July  30  de¬ 
rided  to  buy  and  market  the  Canadian 
wheat  crop. of  1019.  The  crop  will  lie 
sold  “at  prevailing  world  prices”  and 
the  surplus  proceeds  will  be  divided 
among  flu*  original  sellers  of  the  wheat. 
Speculation  and  profiteering  will  be  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  main  features  of  the  plan 
as  announced  are:  1.  A  board  to  buy 
and  market  the  crop  of  1019.  2.  A  cash 
payment  on  account  to  be  made  to  the 
farmer  at  the  time  he  sells  his  wheat. 
3.  The  wheat  of  Canada  to  be  sold  by  the 
board  at  the  prevailing  world  prices  and 
I  he  surplus  proceeds,  after  expenses  are 
deducted,  to  lie  distributed  to  the  original 
sellers  of  the  wheat  in  proportion  to 
grade  and  quantity.  4.  No  speculation 
on  exchanges  or  profiteering  by  handlers 


The  Stacker  Ready  to  Dump.  Fig.  37 0.  (See  Rage  1303) 


be  a  total  loss  to  the  grower.  Corn  was 
planted  later  than  usual,  but  made  a  very 
vigorous  growth ;  may  grow  too  much  to 
fodder.  Potatoes  look  fine,  and  are  pro¬ 
ducing  well,  but  there  are  reports  of  rot 
on  low  ground.  Farmers  and  hucksters 
are  selling  them  at  50  to  65c  per  peck,  $2 
to  $2.50  per  bu.  Wheat,  $2.20;  corn  from 
warehouse,  $2.20;  bran,  $44  to  $40  per 
ton.  Apples,  20  to  40c  per  half  peck. 
Butter,  40  to  60c ;  from  grocer.  60  to  68c. 
Eggs  to  farmers,  48  to  55c.  Butcher  hogs, 
$21  to  $22  per  cwt.,  alive.  Milk,  retail,  0 
to  12c  per  <jt.  At  present  many  farmers 
and  others  are  enjoying  a  long-time  cus¬ 
tom  of  taking  a  day  off  to  go  to  the  Welsh 
Mountains  to  pick  huckleberries  and  have 
a  good  time.  Sometimes  nearly  all  of  a 
family,  hired  man,  hired  girl  and  small 


Winter  Protection  for  Silos.  Fig.  371 
(See  Page  1.103) 

children,  all  go.  taking  their  lunch  and 
horse  feed  along,  some  going  15  or  more 
mill's.  o.  ii.  It. 

Eastern  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

The  outlook  for  farmers  in  this  section 
is  very  good,  llay  is  a  good  crop;  corn 
and  oats  promise  well ;  potatoes  are  spot¬ 
ted.  All  market  garden  crops  are  well 
up  to  the  average,  and  prices  are  good. 
Loose  hay  from  the  field.  $20  per  ton  ; 
sweet  corn.  $2  per  10(5  ears;  tomatoes,  $4 
to  $5  for  24-qt.  basket;  peas,  $3  per  bu.; 
corn  (old),  $2  per  60  lbs.;  potatoes 
(new),  $6  per  bbl.  Milk,  8c  per  qt, 
wholesale.  Butter,  60c  per  lb.  Eggs,  55 
to  60c,  wholesale.  We  are  having  very 
timely  rains,  and  farmers  are  well  along 
with  their  work.  F.  s.  T. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y; 


to  be  allowed  in  disposing  of  the  crop,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  either  producer  or 
consumer.  5.  A  direct  and  immediate 
cash  sale  by  the  farmers  and  a  speedy 
movement  of  the  crop  along  the  usual 
channels  of  transport.  • 

The  permit  system  devised  by  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  and  the  Grain  Cor¬ 
poration  for  controlling  the  shipment  of 
this  year's  record  grain  crop  was  put 
into  effect  Aug.  1.  Instead  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  permit  system  in  force  last  year, 
a_  blanket  system  will  lie  put  int#  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  outset.  Unless  it  develops 
that  this  plan  does  not  accomplish  the 
desired  purpose  of  regulating  the  flow  of 
grain  to  the  capacity  of  elevators  and  the 
ability  of  ocean  tonnage  to  move  it.  the 
individual  permit  system  will  uot  be  sub¬ 
stituted. 

Record  prices  for  Jersey  cattle  were 
paid  Aug.  4  at  a  sale  at  Mount  Kisco, 
N.  Y..  conducted  by  Edmund  Butler. 
Forty-eight  head  brought  $158,500,  an 
average  of  $3,308  a  head.  L.  V.  Wa Ike- 
ley  of  Southington.  Conn.,  paid  $65,000 
for  the  Jersey  hull  Sybils  Gamboge.  Fif¬ 
teen  of  his  get  brought  $44,525,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $2,068. 

A  million  dollar  suit  was  filed  in  Fed¬ 
eral  court  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  Aug.  4  by 
Edward  Wells,  a  hanker  of  Fulton  County, 
New  York,  who  socks  to  gain  possession 
of  the  3.500-acre  farm  left  by  the  late 
Chauncey  Abbott  of  Schuyler,  Neb.  Ed¬ 
uard  \\  ells  says  lie  is  the  grandson  of 
Abbott  and  that  the  property  should  have 
come  to  him  upon  his  grandmother’s 
death  instead  of  to  the  Nebraska  heirs, 
who  have  possession  of  the  land  and  other 
property.  The  Abbott  farm  is  worth  $300 
an  acre  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  in 
the  State.  The  Chauncey  Abbott  will 
was  made  60  years  ago  and  the  grand¬ 
children  and  other  heirs  are  seeking  to 
break  the  instrument. 

Owners  of  irrigated  lauds  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley.  Cal.,  accompanied  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Phelan  of  that  State,  were  given  an 
audience  by  President  Wilson  Aug.  4, 
during  which  they  presented  a  proposal 
to  change  the  routes  of  irrigation  canals 
serving  them.  The  present  canals  run 
a  part  of  the  distance  through  Mexican 
territory. 


Building  a  Dam  for  Ice  Pond 

(Continued  from  page  1202) 


Pennsylvania’s  poultry  is  showing  a 
marked  improvement  from  conditions  a 
year  ago,  according  to  a  summary  of  re¬ 
ports  issued  July  30  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  number  of  lay¬ 
ing  hens  is  declared  to  be  96  per  cent  of 
an  average  number  for  10  years  as  com¬ 
pared  with  80  per  cent  a  year  ago,  and 
the  number  of  Spring  chicks  ON  tier  cent, 
against  SO  per  cent  in  1018.  Figures  on 
colts  show  that  the  number  is  17  per  cent 
less  than  the  average,  but  the  number  of 
calves  is  close  to  the  average. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Peninsula  Horticultural  Society  will 
he  held  in  Chestertown.  Mil.,  on  January 
6.  7,  8  and  0.  1020.  A  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  horticulturists  from  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Peninsula  will  he  invited  to 
make  addresses.  It  is  expected  that  the 
apple  show  will  be  larger  and  better  than 
ever  before,  as  liberal  premiums  have  been 


pond  during  the  season  1918-19  a  harvest 
of  ice  was  taken  in  two  cuttings  for  which 
Mr.  Cook  was  offered  $2,500.  At  the 
time  the  photograph  was  taken  no  water 
was  in  the  pond,  as  it  is  drained  in  Sum¬ 
mer  to  prevent  the  growths  peculiar  to 
shallow  bodies  of  still  water,  and  which 
would  ruin  the  ice.  Fig.  364  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  dam  at  Morrisville;  N.  Y.,  and 
shows  an  entirely  different  form  of  con¬ 
struction.  Here  the  flow  of  water  is 
much  larger,  and  a  large  opening  is  left 
through  the  dam  to  permit  the  stream  to 
flow  undisturbed  during  the  Summer. 
When  it  is  wished  to  fill  the  ponds  planks 
are  placed  upright  from  the  timber  span¬ 
ning  the  top  of  the  opening  to  one  below, 
in  this  way  filling  the  opening  and  causing 
the-  pond  to  fill.  In  many  cases  a  slide 
and  loading  platform  is  built  as  a  part 
of  the  ice  pond  equipment. 

R.  H.  SMITH. 
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CON  S  E  R  VAT  I  ON 
CO U  R  S'  E 


LESSON  4 


Mow  to  Cure  for 
Fabric  Breaks 


-  *  .  * 


Saving  2,000  Miles 

by  Repairing  Stone  Bruises 


A  GOODYEAR  Tire  that  looked 
perfectly  sound  on  the  outside 
blew  out  one  day.  The  owner,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Jenkins,  of  2106  Maryland 
Avenue,  Louisville,  took  it  to  a  Good¬ 
year  Service  Station.  Examination 
revealed  a  fabric  bruise  on  the  inside 
of  the  tire — probably  caused  by 
bumping  into  a  sharp  curb.  The 
bruise  had  been  neglected  so  long 
that  it  had  developed  into  a  serious 
fracture  whose  edges  caught  and 
pinched  through  the  tube,  causing 
the  blow-out.  The  Goodyear  Service 
Station  Dealer  advised  the  use  of  a 
Goodyear  Rim-Cut  Patch.  With  it 
Mr.  Jenkins  got  2,000  more  miles 
from  the  tire. 

0  0  0 

NOT  even  the  thick  muscular 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread 
can  protect  the  inner  plies  of  fabric 
tires  when  cars  are  backed  sharply 
against  square  curbs  or  strike  ob¬ 
jects  at  high  speed. 


In  such  cases  the  innermost  layers 
of  fabric  are  sometimes  stretched 
beyond  their  elastic  limit  and  some 
of  the  threads  have  to  break. 

The  tire  is  weakened  at  this  point, 
the  fracture  enlarges,  and  eventually 
the  tube  is  pinched  by  the  jaws  ot 
the  resulting  fabric  break  and  a 
blow-out  follows. 

Generally  such  tires  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  repaired. 

Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers 
and  many  car-owners  use  the  Good¬ 
year  Rim-Cut  Patch  to  temporarily 
repair  such  bruises  until  it  is  possible 
to  have  them  permanently  vul¬ 
canized. 

If  the  tire  is  too  old  to  be  worth 
vulcanizing,  the  Goodyear  Rim-Cut 
Patch,  securely  cemented  in,  makes 


a  permanent  repair  enabling  the  tire 
to  deliver  a  great  many  additional 
miles. 

This  most  effective  inside  boot  is  so 
constructed  that  it  will  repair  any 
possible  injury — a  cut  through  the 
top — a  blow-out  in  the  side,  or  even 
a  rim- cut. 

It  gained  its  name  many  years  ago, 
before  Goodyear  improvements  had 
produced  tires  constructed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  rim-cutting. 

For  Cord  Tires  the  Goodyear  Cord 
Patch  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  rim-cut  patch. 

Lesson  4  of  the  Goodyear  Con¬ 
servation  Course  tells  you  how  to 
detect  and  repair  stone  bruises — 
ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station 
for  it,  or  write  to  Akron. 
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PAY  FOR  12-20  HORSEPOWER 

AND  GET  MORE 
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You  May  Need 
that  Extra 
Power  for  Those 
Hills  and 
Hard  Spots 


-  ----  .  S.irj  -r  -W 
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Five  Points  of  Absolute  Superiority  of  the 
12-20  S.  A.  E.  Rating  E-B  Model  AA  Tractor 

1.  PLENTY  OF  POWER— The  E-B  12-20  S.  A. 
E.  Rating  Model  AA  is  the  first  tractor  rated  on  the 
safe  and  sane  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
Basis — a  basis  that  gives  you  the  benefit  of  surplus 
horsepower — Get  this  extra  horsepower,  it  costs  no 
more. 

2.  DEPENDABILITY — 66  years  of  implement  build¬ 
ing  and  12  years  making  successful  tractors  assure 
dependability.  Such  features  as  enclosed  gears,  high 
grade  materials,  tlie  most  expensive  accessories  prove 
that  the  E-B  12-20  S.  A.  E.  Rating  Model  AA  will 
Stand  up  to  the  hardest  work.  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings, 

Modine  Spirex  Radiator,  Bail 
Thrust  Bearings,  K-W 
High  Tension  Magneto 
with  Impulse  Starter. 


3.  ECONOMY — More  power  with  less  weight.  Pat¬ 
ented  E-B  Transmission  saves  power  and  weight. 
E-B  Kerosene  motor  gets  all  the  energy  from  every 
ounce  of  fuel  used. 

4.  EASE  OF  HANDLING  —  E-B  Auto  Control. 
Light  weight.  All  parts  easily  accessible. 

5.  SERVICE — 35  branches  and  distributing  points. 
Thousands  of  E-B  dealers.  Easy  to  keep  the  E-B  going. 
PRICE  SURPRISINGLY  MODERATE  —  Ask  your 
E-B  dealer. 

E-B  102  Tractor  Plow  Turns  More  Acres 
Better  with  the  Same  Fuel 

When  you  hitch  an  E-B  Power  Lift  Tractor  Plow  behind  your 
tractor  you  get  faster  plowing,  better  soil  conditions  and  kero¬ 
sene  saving. 

Easy  to  handle  and  easy  to  pull.  Fewest  repairs  and  adjust¬ 
ments.  Land  side  pressure  carried  on  rear  furrow  wheel  and 
E-B  Quick  Detachable  Shares  make  furrows  turn  with  less 
kerosene  cost.  Sharp  Share  plowing  readily  done  when  shares 
are  so  quickly  applied  and  removed.  Sharp  Shares  keep  chan¬ 
nels  of  moisture  circulation  open  ■—  better  soil  conditions. 
Ask  your  E-B  dealer  for  complete  facts. 


EMERSON -BRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Inc. 
Established  1852  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

A  Complete  Lino  of  Farm  Machinery  Manufactured 


Twice  the  Spread 

In  the  Same  Time — With  Less  Work 

Put  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer  In  an  E-B  Spreader  and  It 
will  cover  one  half  more  ground  than  if  spread  by  hand — can  be 
done  cheaper,  quicker  and  better. 

Better  pulverizing.  Water  tight  bottom  saves  all  the  fertilizing 
elements.  Spreads  wider  than  the  wheels.  Passes  through  a  six- 
foot  door. 

To  make  fertilizer  give  biggest  crop  results  for  least  time  expended, 
use  the  E-B  Spreader  behind  the  E-B  12-20  Model  AA  Tractor. 

The  Spreader  best  adapted  for  tractor  use  on  the  market’ 

See  your  E-B  dealer. 


E-B  Geiser  Thresher 
Makes  You  Your  Own  Thresherman 

The  present  day  tendency  toward  independent  threshing  is  met  by 
the  E-B  Geiser  Thresher. 

With  a  tracter  engine  of  12  horse  power  the  Geiser  driven  by  you 
and  two  or  three  other  men  can  do  your  own  threshing  and  that  of 
several  neighbors. 

With  the  Geiser  Thresher  you  can  start  your  threshing  when  the 
grain  is  ready.  You  can  get  through  with  less  work  and  inconven¬ 
ience.  You  get  all  the  grain  well  cleaned.  Light  running  keeps 
fuel  cost  at  alow  point — and  best  of  all — it  makes  you  independent. 
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See  it  at  the 
Iowa  State  Fair 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  "GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 


FARMS  in  York  Co.,  Pa. 

are  being  sold  for  less  money  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  country,  all  things  considered.  Stock,  grain, 
dairy,  fruit,  and  truck  farms  for  sale;  best  markets, 
churches  and  schools.  Improved  farms  within  ten 
miles  of  county  seat  with  65,000  population,  from 
$50  to  $150  per  acre.  Ask  me  questions. 

C.  H.  GROSS,  •  Manchoster,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


QO  Acroc  4^  miles,  Port  Jervis,  Orange 
■  31111  30  Hcre5>  Co.,  N.  Y.:  >-2  mile  Huguenot: 

_  mostly  level  state  road;  7-room  house,  2 

barns;  fair  condition.  S7.500  ;  possession  at  once. 
Easy  terms.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 


Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y- 


FARM  HOMES:  information,  aed  Stan  c  e. 

write  State  Hoard  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware 


FARMS 


If  priced  right  ami  within  150  miles  from 
here,  we  can  sell  your  farm.  Submit  de 
tails.  E.  E.  SLOCUM,  141  Broadway,  New  Y»rk  City 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  Car¬ 
ries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1.  2  or  3  men.  No  dan¬ 
ger.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  STUMP 
PULLERS  and  TILE  DITCHERS.  Catalog  free.  Agents 
Wanted,  h.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Westerville,  O. 


CORN 

of  Barr eater. 


UJIDVECTFD  One  men,  one  horse,  one  row. 
riMKVCOI  til  Self  Gathering.  Kqual  to  a  Com 
Binder.  Sold  direct  to  Farmers  for  22  yrs.  Only  $26 
with  fodder  binder.  Free  Catalog  Bhowinir  picturej 

PROCESS  CORN  HARVESTER  CO..  Sallna.  Kane. 


FARM  PDIUTIWP.  500  Letterheads  and  Envelopes.  *5, 
rArtlYl  iiiiniinU.  prepaid.  V'oiaUons  on  any  printing 
furnished.  CHATHAM  COURIER  CO.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Stock  and  Plant  Farm  sale 

855-acre  stock  and1  plant  farm  located  at  Moul¬ 
trie,  Georgia,  and  considered  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  Southeastern  States.  Can  be 
bought  at  a  saerilice  price.  Total  amount  of 
stock  on  this  farm  inventories  ?125,000.  Six 
hundred  acres  of  this  farm  is  stumped  and  in 
high  cultivation.  It  is  well  equipped,  with 
seven  large  barns,  two  silos  of  150  tons  capacity, 
potato  house  with  a  capacity  of  4,000  bushels; 
0-room  bungalow,  4-room  servants’  house,  poul¬ 
try  and  pigeon  houses,  three  houses  for  foremen 
and  superintendents,  all  screened,  with  running 
water  in  each.  The  farm  and  stock  will  be  sold 
as  a  whole  or  separately.  The  farm  is  stocked 
with  75  head  of  purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle; 
300  high  bred  hogs — English  Berkshire,  Duroc 
Jersey  and  big  type  Poland  China — all  purebred 
stock.  The  location  of  this  farm  is  in  the 
wealthiest  section  of  Southwest  Georgia,  ideal 
climate,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  one  of  the 
largest  packing  houses  in  the  Southeast.  Owner 
of  this  farm  must  dispose  of  it  promptly,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  other  interests  requiring  his  time.  Blue 
print  of  farm  and  full  details,  including  inven¬ 
tory,  etc.,  will  be- sent  on  application.  Address 
JOE  J.  BATTLE'S  STOCK  AND  PLANT  FARM, 
Moultrie,  Ga. 


August  16,  1919 

Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  FOTATO  AND  ONION 
OUTLOOK — WESTERN  PEACHES 
MOVING  ACTIVELY 

Potatoes,  apples  and  onions,  all  are  in¬ 
teresting  this  month.  Potatoes,  after 
reaching  fairly  low  levels,  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  recover  lately.  Virginia  is 
nearly  done,  and  the  immediate  situation 
depends  on  the  intermediate  Western  crop 
from  New  Jersey  to  Kansas,  including,  of 
course,  the  early  shipments  from  the 
North  and  Northwest. 

NORTH  MAY  HAVE  LARGE  POTATO  CROP 

The  significant  feature  is  the  fact  that 
the  shortage,  compared  with  last  year, 
tends  to  disappear  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances  north  and  west.  Shipments  from 
Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas  were  far 
below  those  of  last  year,  and  the  falling 
away  continued  until  Virginia  was 
reached,  the  shipments  from  that  State 
exceeding  those  of  last  year’s  short  crop. 
New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  are  far  ahead  of  last  season.  The 
crop  of  last  year  was  nearly  a  failure  in 
the  South  Central  States,  which  makes 
this  season’s  movement  seem  heavy  in  com¬ 
parison,  but  the  conditions  from  Virginia 
northward  suggest  that  producers  took 
advantage  of  the  early  news  of  Southern 
shortage  and  planted  a  few  more  potatoes. 
At  any  rate,  the  northern  potato  area  is 
now  much  closer  than  the  southern  to  last 
year’s  acreage.  In  other  words,  the  early 
potato  shortage  of  about  10.000  cars,  or 
nearly  25  per  cent,  is  likely  to  he  made  up 
gradually  if  the  Northern  and  Western 
crops  pan  out  according  to  early  indica¬ 
tions^  There  is  a  great  deal  of  drought  in 
the  Far  West,  and  too  much  wet,  muggy, 
blighty  weather  in  parts  of  the  East,  but 
at  last  accounts  the  outlook  of  the  late 
crop  for  yield  per  acre  was  equal  to  last 
year. 

Assuming  the  crop  to  be  nearly  as  large 
this  year,  the  interesting  question  is 
whether  the  general  price  inflation  now 
prevailing  will  keep  values  higher  than 
last  year.  In  the  case  of  the  best  Virginia 
Irish  Cobblers,  a  representative  crop 
among  the  early  shipments  because  of  its 
volume  and  long  season,  the  range  started 
in  June  at  $4.50  to  $0.50  per  bbl.  in  city 
markets,  dropping  gradually  to  average 
about  $6  in  July  and  recovering  in  early 
August  to  a  general  range  of  $<>  to  $8. 
Last  year  the  early  range  was  $3.50  to  $5. 
the  high  point.  $5.50  to  $7 ;  in  1017.'  a 
year  of  famous  potato  shortage,  the  early 
price  exceeded  $10.  hot  values  dropped  to 
$4  before  the  end  of  the  season.  In  1910 
this  stock  sold  below  $3  per  bbl.,  and 
never  exceeded  $5.  In  general  the  earlv 
Southern  crops  have  sold  much  higher 
than  in  former  years,  except  in  1017,  and 
at  times  have  exceeded  even  that  year. 
The  early  Northern  crop  is  starting  out 
well ;  New  Jersey  Irish  Cobblers  are  50 
to  75e  higher  in  New  York  per  100  lbs. 
than  in  early  August  last  year.  In  gen¬ 
eral.  the  range  of  stock  from  all  section 
is  fully  that  much  higher  than  it  was  a 
year  ago. 

WILL  ONIONS  STAY  HIGH? 

Onions  are  interesting  because  of  the 
increasing  possibility  of  fairly  high  prices. 
Early  shortage  in  acreage  has  been  in¬ 
creased,  according  to  later  reports,  and 
yield  was  impaired  by  drought  and  in¬ 
sects..  Important  Middle  Western  sections 
promise  not  over  half  a  crop.  The  gen¬ 
eral  crop  will  do  much  better  than  that, 
but  there  is  little  prospect  of  another  big 
yield  like  that  of  last  year.  The  outlook 
in  general  is  good  in  the  East,  but  poor  in 
the  West.  Prices  continue  high,  although 
declining  considerably  of  late.  New  stock 
still  reaches  $4  per  100  lbs.  in  Eastern 
markets,  which  is  about  tin*  same  as  a 
year  ago,  but  shipments  at  present  are 
much  heavier  than  last  year  at  this  time. 
Movement  of  the  crop  now  is  no  special 
indication  of  its  volume  in  the  Fall.  In 
fact,  one  reason  why  Middle  Western  sec¬ 
tions  are  shipping  freely  now  is  because 
drought  caused  early  maturity  of  the  crop 
before  reaching  anywhere  near  full  size 
and  yield. 

THE  WEST  SHIPPING  PEACHES 

Peaches  are  coining  in  unexpected  vol¬ 
ume  from  California  and  Arkansas.  Last 
year  most  of  the  California  fruit  was 
dried  and  canned.  This  year  it  looks  as  if 
more  of  it  is  to  be  shipped  fresh.  Peach 
prices  are  a  little  below  last  year,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $2  to  $4  per  bu.  in  city  markets, 
hut  the  heavy  shipments  of  Western  stock 
are  weakening  the .  situation,  and  the 
Northeastern  crop  is  heavy  enough  in 
itself  to  keep  prices  down  considerably. 

MONEY  FROM  MELONS 

Southern  farmers  are  interested  in  wa¬ 
termelons.  which  recently  exceeded  vol¬ 
ume  of  shipment  of  every  other  crop  for  a 
week,  including  potatoes.  Prices  fell 
rather  low  in  producing  sections,  at.  one 
time  reaching  $100  per  car.  which  would 
equal  about  10c  per  melon,  allowing  1,000 
good-sized  melons  to  the  car.  hut  the  crop, 
although  much  larger  than  last  year’s,  is 
not  especially  large,  compared  with  that 
of  recent  seasons,  and  values  have  tended 
to  recover  lately.  The  abundance  of  West¬ 
ern  cantaloupes  tends  to  limit  the  sale  of 
watermelons.  California  growers  received 
unheard  of  totals  for  the  cantaloupe  crop, 
even  though  prices  went  rather  low  at 
times.  G.  B.  F. 
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Potato  digGER 


Saves  Extra  Help 

Pay  for  your  Eui-eka  Potato 
Digger  with  extra  money  earned 
by  getting  the  whole  crop  early 
and  selling  while  prices  are 
high.  Get  the  crop  before  it 
freezes  in,  without  extra  help. 

The  Eureka  works  in  ground  and 
conditions  where  other  diggers  fail. 
Because  Eureka  elevator  and  duplex 
shaker  provide  more  separation ;  its 
big  wheels  and  main  gears  give  big 
power  ;  its  high  clearance  over  shovels 
prevents  weeds  and  vines  bunching. 

Has  vine-turner  attachment.  Spe¬ 
cial  construction  prevents  frequent 
breakage.  Growers  report  digging  150 
and  more  acres  without  repairs. 
Adapted  for  use  with  tractors; 
with  or  without  engine  attachment. 

6  and  7  ft.  sizes ;  several  styles. 
In  stock  near  you.  W rite  for  catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1038  Utica,  N.Y. 


Eureka 

Potato  Diqqer 
with  Enqine  Attachmc 
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.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  W.  Pay  the  Freight. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 


Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book  % 
No.  873 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 
623-879  Plkc  St.,  Cincinmti,  0. 
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Samples  & 

Roofing  Book/ 


Get 

Biggest 

Profits 

Big  crops,  a 
tremendous 
demand,  and 
high  prices 
make  this 
year  a 
record  profit 
year  for 
balers.  Cash 
in  biggest, 
by-getting  a 
Sandwich 
SUtfiLWritg. 
1 


Get  These 


Write  today!  Learn  why  the  Sandwich  balea 
2  to  S  extra  tons  per  day  without  extra  labor 
expense-saving  $4  to  $16  per  day  on  labor 
alone .  Enables  operators  to  bale  20  to  40  tons 
per  day  and  make  $10  to  $26  clear  profit  per 
day  easy 

S  Motor  Power  Y  T 

andwicH 

Hay  Presses  JL  A 

Supply  own  motor  power,  solid  steel;  * 'break 
proof’’;  gas  or  kerosene  fuel;  hopper  cooled; 
magneto.  Tremendous  power  to  handle  hay, 
alfalfa  or  straw.  Friction  clutch  on  press  and 
other  improvements.  Wonderful  success. 
YVrite  for  new  Hook  Tons  Tell";  guarantee 
nnd  foil  details  FREE.  Address 
SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
22  Wood  Street  Sandwich,  llj. 

SIMPLE  STRONG 
OIL  ENGINE 


CAN  START  or 
CTOP  INSTANTLY 


Send  For 
tree  Book. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
Bmall  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  ^  h 
Aeimotors,  making  them  self-oil¬ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil¬ 
ing  System  constantly  , 

floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre¬ 
venting  wear  and  enabling 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


A  Successful  Strawberry  Patch 

Fifty-four  years  ago  I  raised  my  first 
crop  of  strawberries.  I  purchased  100 
plants  of  the  old  Wilson  Albany,  and 
planted  them  in  a  bed  in  my  little  garden, 
placing  them  18  inches  apart  each  way. 

I  simply  cultivated  them  with  a  hoe.  and 
kept  the  runners  off.  By  one  thing  and 
another  I  lost  14  plants,  leaving  me  86. 
They  made  stools,  I  believe,  that  would 
average  as  large  as  an  ordinary  half 
bushel.  We  kept  close  account  of  the 
berries  picked,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Reason  the  account  showed  over  100 
quarts,  beside  the  stray  berries  slyly 
picked  and  eaten.  I  often  wonder  if  any¬ 
body  since  has  beaten  this  yield.  I  have 
been  growing  strawberries  ever  since,  and 
I  doubt  if  I  have  ever  equaled  it.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  never  since  then  resorted  to 
the  hill  system. 

I  have  in  my  garden  a  spot  of  very  i 
rich  black  loam  soil  80x70  feet  devoted  ! 
to  strawberry  culture.  For  three  or  four 
years  I  have  had  an  overhead  irrigating 
system  covering  this  plot  of  ground,  and 
because  that  system  was  a  permanent 
fixture  I  grow  every  year  my  strawber¬ 
ries  on  that  same  plot  of  ground.  I  know 
that  is  not  the  orthodox  method  of  grow-  : 
ing  strawberries,  but  I  have  succeeded, 
and  here  is  the  way  I  do  it :  At  the  very 
start  I  planted  in  tows  four  feet  apart, 
and  use  altogether  the  matted  row  sys¬ 
tem.  After  I  am  through  with  the  straw¬ 
berry  crop  I  draw  a  line  as  near  the  edge 
as  possible  on  a  certain  side  of  the  first 
row.  All  plants  falling  on  the  outside  of 
that  line  are  hoed  off,  and  then  the  line 
is  moved  over  about  six  inches  and  all 
the  plants  that  fall  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line  are  hoed  off.  Of  course  that 
means  the  hoeing  off  of  perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  the  plants.  Every  row  is 
treated  the  same  way,  and  then'  the  thin 
rows  of  plants  that  are  left  are  thinned 
out  until  the  plants  stand  almost  as 
thinly  in  the  row  as  when  originally 
planted. 

I  encourage  the  runners  as  much  as 
possible  to  run  towards  what  was  the 
middle,  where  no  vines  had  grown  the 
year  before.  Every  row  is  treated  the 
same  way,  and  when  the  growing  season 
is  over  I  have  my  strawberry  rows  just 
an  average  of  four  feet  apart  again.  The 
next  year  the  operation  is  just  the  same, 
except  that  it  is  reversed  so  that  the  row 
of  plants  is  on  or  beyond  where  it  stood 
the  year  before.  Now  what  is  the  result? 
This  year  there  was  the  largest  crop  I 
ever  saw  in  my  54  years  of  straw¬ 
berry  growing.  As  I  have  often  said.  I 
am  quite  aware  this  method  is  not  ortho¬ 
dox.  and  my  only  reason  for  it  is  because 
my  irrigation  plant  is  not  easily  moved, 
and  hence  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
it  when  I  need  it,  instead  of  planting  out 
my  berry  plants  in  new  ground  each  year, 
the  irrigating  plant  and  the  strawberry 
patch  are  co-partners  and  near  neighbors. 
But  now  here  is  a  question.  I  am  having 
increasing  labor  in  keeping  a  kind  of 
soTrel  out  of  that  patch.  I  cannot  see 
that  the  sorrel  does  the  strawberry  crop 
any  harm,  but  my  understanding  is  that 
when  ground  gets  infested  with  sor¬ 
rel  it  indicates  that  the  soil  is  getting 
sour.  Now  is  that  true?  And  would  it 
be  good  policy  to  lime  that  spot  of 
ground?  If  so.  how  much,  and  in  what 
form?  The  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam:  no 
corn  land  is  rendered  more  and  more  rich 
by  the  way  I  manage  it.  Now  what  about 
the  sorrel?  'Will  lime  kill  out  the  sorrel? 
Will  it  benefit  the  strawberry  crop,  or 
diminish  it.  or  have  no  effect  on  it? 

I  have  frequently  introduced  new  varie¬ 
ties  in  my  strawberry  patch.  Here  is 
the  way  I  do  it :  In  the  Spring,  at  the 
proper  time,  I  plant  any  new  variety  I 
want  to  test  directly  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  two  rows  that  I  feel  most  willing 
to  sacrifice,  and  after  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested  these  two  rows,  or  at  least  one  of 
them,  is  sacrificed  to  the  new-comers.  I 
shjuld  have  said  that  strawberries  have 
been  grown  on  this  piece  of  ground  con¬ 
tinuously  for  more  than  10  years.  Two 
or  thrqe  times  the  whole  patch  has  been 
reset  as  described  above,  but  most  often 
with  plants  grown  right  on  the  same 
ground.  A.  w.  foreman. 

Illinois. 

Doubtless  that  piece  of  ground  is  well 
adapted  to  strawberries,  and  your  method 
has  evidently  been  a  good  one.  But  lime 
is  detrimental  to  strawberries,  which  pre¬ 
fer  an  acid  soil,  and  so  is  sorrel.  It  will 
be  hard  to  rid  the  land  of  sorrel  while 
growing  strawberries  on  it.  I  would 
move  the  strawberry  bed  to  other  ground 
and  then  lime  and  treat  the  soil  with 
plants  that  will  choke  the  sorrel.  Sorrel 
grows  on  land  too  acid  for  most  other 
plants,  but  it  will  grow  on  limed  soil  too. 
The  effect  of  the  lime  is  to  bring  in  con¬ 
ditions  more  favorable  to  the  legume 
plants,  and  will  enable  it  to  grow  clover 
to  smother  the  sorrel,  and  by  turning  un¬ 
der  the  clover  and  cultivating  one  season 
in  vegetables  yon  can  safely  go  hack  to 
strawberries.  My  method  of  growing 
strawberries  here  is  to  plant  a  plot  every 
November.  These  plants  will  give  me  a 
fair  or  partial  crop  in  the  Spring,  and 
will  make  a  good  matted  row  that  season. 
The  next  Spring  I  get  a  full  crop,  and 
after  the  fruit  is  off  turn  the  plants  un¬ 
der.  having  tl  e  previous  Fall’s  planting 
coming  on,  and  another  bed  to  be  planted 
in  November.  This  is  cheaper  than  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  sorrel,  etc.,  out. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


The  Pipeless  Furnace 
That  Pays  For  Itself 


The  Williamson  Pays  for  Itself — Its 

scientific  design,  the  result  of  thirty  years’ 
experience,  insures  uniform  heat  throughout 
the  house  with  minimum  consumption  of 
fuel.  Will  burn  coal,  coke,  wood,  lignite  or 
gas.  Pays  for  itself  through  fuel-saving. 

The  Williamson  is  Guaranteed  by  Bond 
—The  liberal  bond  backed  by  this  million- 
dollar  company  guarantees  the  Williamson  to 
heat  your  home  to  an  average  temperature  of 
70  degrees,  or  money  back.  The  firepot  is 
guaranteed  for  five  years. 

The  Williamson  is  Easily  Installed — No 
floor  or  partitions  to  tear  out.  Only  one 
opening  in  the  floor  required.  No  pipes 
to  bother  with. 


The  Williamson  Gives  More  Heat — The 

recirculating  air  system  and  four-inch  in¬ 
sulated  cold-air  jacket  sends  the  maximum 
of  heat  into  the  house.  Only  enough  warmth 
is  retained  in  the  basement  to  keep  water 


A 


pipes,  fruits  and  vegetables  from  freezing.  /  yy 

Let  the  Williamson  engineers  show  you  the  most  / 
economical  way  to  heat  your  home.  Send  for 
free  information  blank  and  also  receive  free,  A  f5  >>'°°  /' 

illustrated  copy  of  “Comfort  at  Low  Cost,”  S 

a  remarkably  informative  book  on  y  /'  y' 

home  heating.  ^  y'  y' 

The  Williamson  Heater  Co.  „  ^ S  /'  / 


496  West  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Williamson  y 
UNDERFEED  Furnace  y  *05“®' 


BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  IDEAL  FERTILIZER  FOR  FALL  SEEDING 

.  ANALYSING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Every  farmer  knows  that  so  long  as  he  can  grow  clover  he  can  grow  anything  else,  and 
that  where  clover  refuses  to  grow,  owing  to  acid  soil  conditions,  other  crops  must  steadily 
deteriorate. 

Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying  Phosphorus 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 

AND  INSURES  A  LUXURIANT  GROWTH  OF  CLOVER 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  LIME 

Begin  now,  preparing  for  next  year's  crops,  by  planting  cover  crops  of  Clover  and  Rye  to 
be  turned  under  In  the  spring  with  Barium-Phosphate  and  just  enough  manure  to  supply  the 
necessary  bacteria. 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  most  New 
England  points  at  the  following  prices: 

CARLOADS,  20  TONS  OR  MORE  $21.50  A  TON 

LESS  CARLOADS,  1  TON  OR  MORE  23.50  A  TON 

It  will  pay  yon  to  write  for  onr  book. 

“BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  FOR  FALL  SEEDING” 

Wither  bee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


Galvanized —  ,  Ml  Roofing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  safety  and  service  of  reliable  metal  roofing. 

Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  insure  you  satisfaction  from 
all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work,  including  Culverts,  Tanks,  Flumes,  bpout¬ 
ing.  Gutters,  etc.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Keystone  Copper  ■ 
Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
added  below  regular  brands.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings"  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEE1  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburjh,  Pa. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 

, _ _ _ 


Summer  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society 

<  >no  hundred  and  two  years  ago  a  small 
.boy  set  ont  in  Lawrence  County,  O.,  an 
apple  tree,  a  sprout  from  below  the  graft, 
which  became  the  parent  of  the  Rome 
Beauty  variety.  On  July  23  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  held  its  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting  there  and  dedicated  a  me¬ 
morial  to  this  apple  in  appreciation  of  its 
value  and  services  to  the  appie  industry 
and  to  the  growers  of  the  State.  The 
memorial  was  in  the  form  of  a  huge  gran¬ 
ite  boulder  to  which  was  attached  a 
bronze  tablet,  reading  as  follows : 


:  Attractive  and  Reliable,  Foremost 
:  Gift  of  Ohio  to  the  Apple  Industry. 
:  The  Rome  Beauty 

:  Has  Borne  Fame  to  the  State 

:  And  to  Her  Fruit  Growers. 

I:  The  Original  Tree  was  Planted  in 
:  1S17  by  Alansou  Gillette,  near 

' :  Proctorville. 

:  H.  N.  Gillette,  Cornelius  Turley 
:  and  Nelson  Cox.  Pioneer  Lawrence 
:  County  Fruit  Growers,  were  Active 
:  in  Its,  Early  Dissemination. 

:  An  Appreciation  by  the  < 

:  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society, 

:  1919. 


The  Rome  Beauty  has  become  the  most 
important  variety  in  Ohio.  It  has  been 
planted  from  New  York  to  California,  but 
seems  to  reach  its  highest  perfection  in 
the  land  of  its  nativity.  Attractive  in 
color,  of  good  size  and  shape,  a  long 
keeper,  a  reliable  cropper  and  borne  on  a 
tree  of  vigor,  it' has  brought  attention  to 
Southern  Ohio  as  an  apple  producing  sec¬ 
tion.  and  represents  the  State’s  most  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  industry. 

Col.  E.  S.  Wilson  gave  the  dedicatory 
address,  telling  the  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  Rome  Beauty  apple,  and  recalling  the 
characters  and  good  citizenship  of.  some 
of  the  pioneer  fruit  growers  of  Lawrence 
County,  who  were  influential  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  dissemination  of  the  va¬ 
riety.  including  II.  N.  Gillette.  Cornelius 
Turley  and  Nelson  Cox.  The  original 
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tree,  a  sprout  from  below  the  graft,  was 
brought  from  the  nursery  of  General  Put¬ 
nam  at  Marietta,  O.,  and  planted  by  a 
boy  whose  father  though  it  worthless. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Green  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  called  attention  to  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  variety  to  produce  valuable 
seedlings,  and  suggested  that  attempts  be 
made  to  obtain  seedlings  or  to  detect 
sprouts  of  worth.  It  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  Rome  Beauty  is  grown  exten¬ 
sively  only  in  the  States  of  the  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley.  but  figures  were  introduced  by  Prof. 
Paddock  showing  that  the  variety  is  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  numbers  in  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  only  by  Jonathan  and  Winesap. 
Prof.  Shelby  noted  the  characters  of  the 
apple  which  make  it  such  a  good  market¬ 
able  apple,  namely  its  late  blooming  hab¬ 
it.  its  annual  bearing,  its  beauty  and  size, 
and  its  late-keeping  qualities.  He  spoke 
also  of  its  susceptibility  to  scab  and  rust 
and  its  comparative  resistance  to  fire 
blight. 

U.  T.  Cox.  a  descendant  of  the  man 
who  planted  the  parent  tree,  told  of  the 
naming  of  the  apple,  Rome  for  the_ town¬ 
ship  in  which  it  grew.  Beauty  for  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  stated  also  that  nursery 
stock  of  the  variety  was  carried  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  the  gold  rush  of  1S49  by  way  of 
Cape  Horn. 

F.  H.  Ballou  summarized  the  fertilizer 
work  of  the  Experiment  Station  in  or¬ 
chards  on  the  thin  soils  of  the  Southern 
Ohio  hills.  Nitrate  of  soda,  at  the  rate 
of  5  lbs.  per  bearing  tree,  has  given  im¬ 
mediate  and  surprising  results  in  vigor 
and  production.  Taking  the  entire  series 
of  experiments  through  five  years,  the 
actual  cash  gain  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
soda  has  been  $125.75  per  tree,  a  gain  of 
2.000  per  cent  on  the  investment  for  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Acid  phosphate  is  recommended 
in  addition  for  its  beneficial  results  on 
the  clover  and  grasses.  Five  pounds  each 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  in 
conjunction  with  a  mulch  of  a  bale  of 


straw  to  the  tree  gave  a  gain  of  $174  per 
acre. 

After  dinner  an  auto  tour  was  taken 
to  a  number  of  orchards,  both  valley  and 
upland.  Over  300  were  in  attendance. 

r.  b.  cruiksiianK. 

Ohio  State  University. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  great  crop  of  early  Irish  potatoes 
is  finished  and  shipped.  The  Eastern 
Shore  Produce  Exchange  reports  ship¬ 
ments  from  Accomac  and  Northampton 
counties  of  over  6.000  cars,  selling  for 
$8,000,000,  1,000  cars  going  out.  of  the 
United  States.  A  large  number  of  cars  of 
early  cabbages  and  onions  were  shipped. 
Now  the  movement  of  the  sweet  potato 
crop  of  the  two  counties  will  begin  shoi’tly, 
for  comparatively  few  sweet  potatoes  are 
stored  there  for  Winter,  as  is  done  here. 
They  consider  shipping  the  half-grown 
sweets  to  pay  better  than  holding  for  the 
ripe  crop.  At  any  rate  it  works  well  for 
our  growers  here.  Few  are  shipped  from 
here  in  Summer  and  early  Fall.  If  prices 
favor  they  go  in  the  late  Fall.  If  not 
then  they  go  into  the  curing  houses  and 
the  growers  take  advantage  of  warm  spells 
in  Winter  for  shipping  in  well-lined  ham¬ 
pers.  My  sweet  potatoes,  stored  last  Oc¬ 
tober.  were  used  all  Winter,  Spring,  and 
the  last  of  them  were  taken  out  the  middle 
of  July.  As  they  were  sprouted  I  cut 
them  like  Irish  potatoes  and  planted  them 
and  they  are  now  growing  finely.  It  will 


be  interesting  to  watch  the  results  from 
this  method  of  planting. 

It  was  rather  unfortunate  that  I  men- 
toned  the  Nanticoke  blackberry.  This 
berry  was  introduced  by  a  local  firm  who 
have  since  dropped  the  production  of 
everything  in  the  nursery  line  except 
strawberry  plants,  and  correspondents 
have  been  asking  me  where  to  get  the 
plants  of  the  blackberry.  I  do  not.  know 
that  any  other  firm  has  them.  I  of  course 
i  am  not  growing  plants  for  sale.  If  I 
should  do  so  I  will  pay  for  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  Nanticoke  is  useful  for  its 
quality,  its  late  season  and  the  length  of 
time  it  is  in  fruit.  We  have  been  gather¬ 
ing  them  daily  since  the  third  week  in 
July,  and  the  plants  are  still  full  of  green, 
red  and  ripe  berries,  for  one  will  find  a  big 
ripe  berry  in  the  middle  of  a  cluster  of 
green  and  red  ones,  and  it  is  this  habit  of 
ripening  a  few  at  a  time  that  gives  it 
special  value,  for  the  last  of  them  will 
usually  ripen  about  the  last  of  August. 
This  Summer  they  began  to  ripen  earlier 
than  usual  and  may  not  run  so  late. 

A  trailing  blackberry  or  dewberry  called 
the  Atlantic  is  just  ripening.  It  has  beau¬ 
tifully  cut  foliage,  but  so  far  the  fruit 
has  been  small  and  poor.  After  a  number 
of  years’  trial  I  shall  grub  it  out.  The 
peach  crop  is  good,  but  consumers  are 
made  to  pay  a  round  price  by  the  grocers 
who  handle  the  retail  trade.  As  I  have 
but  four  trees  of  peaches,  and  only  one  of 
these  now  in  fruit,  I  have  to  buy  my  can¬ 
ning  supply,  and  have  now  been  able  to 
get  them  from  an  orchard  for  75c  for  a 
five-peck  basket.  The  grocers  would  de¬ 
mand  $2  to  $2.50  for  the  same  quantity. 
A  grower  with  a  loaded  orchard  is  mak¬ 
ing  money  fairly  at  75c,  but  the  gro¬ 
cers - 1 
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The  squash  which  our  growers  have 
been  experimenting  with  for  shipping, 
called  here  the  Italian,  has  not  proved 
especially  profitable.  .The  squashes  vary, 
most  of  them  being  shaped  like  a  large 
cucumber,  and  striped  green  and  lighter. 
Mine  are  mainly  white  outside  and  round 
or  oval  in  shape.  They  are  excellent 
Summer  squashes,  but  I  will  grow  no 
more  of  them,  for  in  rich  garden  soil  they 
run  too  rampantly  and  want  to  take  the 
garden.  I  will  go  back  to  the  old  Patty¬ 
pan  and  the  Yellow  Crookneek  Summer 
squashes,  for  I  cannot  afford  the  room 
for  a  squash  that  runs  20  feet  in  every 
dreetion.  Those  grown  by  the  truckers 
did  not  seem  to  run  much. 

Riding  with  a  friend  to  his  farm  he 
showed  me  an  acre  plot  of  cucumbers 
evidently  done  for  the  season.  “I  got 
$500  out  of  that  acre,”  said  he,  and  all 
around  I  hear  of  great  profits  made  in 
cucumbers  this  season. 

The  cantaloupes  are  now  going  north, 
but  every  season  I  think  our  growers  in¬ 
jure  their  own  sales  by  packing  melons 
so  green  that  they  will  never  sweeten  for 
eating.  And  yet  these  green  cantaloupes 
have  been  bringing  fancy  nr  ices  right  at 
the  railroad  station  from  car  h  buyers.  I 
brought  some  in  from  a  farm  packing  shed 
and  have  been  keeping  them  to  see  if  they 
will  get  edible.  I  do  not  believe  they  will 
ever  be  fit  to  eat.  I  have  a  profuse  crop 
of  the  Burrell  Gem,  a  large  cantaloupe 
with  orange-colored  flesh,  similar  to  the 
Osage.  They  are  so  densely  netted  that 
the  skin  is  hardly  to  be  seen.  I  have 
plenty  of  them  better  fitted  for  cutting 
than  the  little  melons  now  shipped,  and 
yet  I  am  leaving  them  till  they  will  slip 
from  the  stem,  for  I  want  good  melons  to 
eat.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 
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Note  How  Everyone 

It  Has  Become  a  Familiar  Car 
on  Nearly  Every  Highway 

Hails  the  Essex 


Essex  owners  report  the  satisfaction  they 
experience  at  the  way  people  speak  of  their 
cars.  It  increases  their  pride  of  ownership. 
Motorists  and  even  boys  on  the  street  hail 
the  Essex  with  some  such  greeting  as  “There 
is  an  Essex.” 

Curiosity  in  the  car  that  possesses  quality 
and  performance  at  moderate  cost  and  with¬ 
out  the  expense  and*  weight  of  such  cars  as 
formerly  were  the  only  ones  that  possessed 
those  advantages,  has  given  way  to  openly 
voiced  admiration.  . 

Essex  Owners  Are 
Its  Salesmen 

At  first  it  was  what  people  who  had  seen 
the  Essex  said  about  it  that  led  to  its 
popularity. 

Now  owners — and  there  are  thousands  of 
them — are  endorsing  it  on  every  hand.  People 
stop  Essex  owners  to  inquire  about  their  car. 
The  answer  is  unanimous.  When  asked  as  to 
its  performance  they  make  no  reservations. 
Admiration  of  its  riding  qualities  is  never 
lacking. 


Every  wanted  quality  in  an  automobile 
seems  to  have  been  met  in  the  Essex.  Ask 
the  first  Essex  owner  you  meet. 

Essex  Performance  Is 
Always  Mentioned 

There  is  no  uncertainty  to  the  owner  as  tc 
Essex  performance.  Drivers  know  positively 
that  their  cars  will  meet  any  acceleration  or 
endurance  test  they  impose. 

They  know  they  can  match  the  performance 
of  whatever  car  they  encounter. 

There  are  now  enough  Essex  ..cars  on  the 
road  to  permit  you  to  note  their  performance. 
They  are  always  in  the  lead  when  quick 
acceleration  is  desirable.  They  hold  their 
own  on  the  road  against  cars  regarded  as  the 
fastest.  They  keep  going  and  require  little 
attention. 

The  repair  shop  is  no  place  to  learn  about 
the  Essex  for  it  has  little  need  to  know  the 
repairman.  ^ 

Won’t  you  make  some  inquiry  about 
the  Essex?  You  will  find  it  interesting  and 
convincing. 
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— or  it  might  be  called  the  $73,000,000  tire ,  for  it  is  possible  only 
because  of  the  entire  resources  of  the  Firestone  Company. 

BUT  $7,000,000  is  what  has  gone  directly  into  this  new,  vast 
Firestone  factory  that  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  making  of 
this  tire  and  the  tubes  to  match.  The  main  plant  is  now  con¬ 
centrating  on  Cords  and  big  sizes. 

16,000  TIRES  and  20,000  tubes,  all  3^-inch  size,  is  the  daily 
capacity  of  this  new  factory.  This  plant  is  years  in  advance 
in  its  mechanical  efficiency.  Into  it  has  gone  the  thinking, 
planning,  the  spirit  of  service  that  distinguishes  the  entire 
Firestone  organization.  Its  methods  and  machinery  were  de¬ 
veloped  by  Firestone  men. 

FIRESTONE  HAS  STEPPED  FAR  AHEAD  in  engineering 
practice  and  you  get  the  benefit.  The  labor  saving  equipment 
of  this  factory  cuts  costs  on  every  operation  from  10%  to  30%. 

FROM  THE  TIME  special  shipments  of  rubber  and  of  fabric 
arrive  at  this  plant,  until  the  finished  tire  is  loaded  on  the 
freight  car,  there  is  not  a  backward  move. 

AND  THE  MAN  POWER  of  this  plant  is  as  far  in  advance  of 
the  ordinary  as  is  the  mechanical  efficiency.  The  Firestone 
organization  is  the  talk  of  men  in  big  industry  everywhere. 

THE  FACT  THAT  90%  of  Firestone  workers  own  stock  in 
the  Company  is  an  index  to  their  interest  in  their  work.  Their 
superior  skill,  their  spirit  of  service,  is  stimulated  by  their 
financial  interest  in  winning  you  as  a  customer. 

AT  EVERY  TURN  Firestone  thinks  and  plans  to  give  you  the 
most  for  your  money,  knowing  that  this  is  the  surest  method 
of  obtaining  the  greatest  demand.  Every  move  Firestone 
makes  is  toward  this  end — mileage  at  lowest  cost. 

NEVER  HAS  FIRESTONE,  NOR  ANY  TIRE  MAKER, 
offered  car  owners  so  much  as  they  are  offered  now.  It  is  the 
year  of  big  value.  Ask  your  dealer. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  would  like  to  have  you  out  here  with 
us  today,  but  perhaps  you  would  rather 
stand  on  solid  ground  than  to  sit  here 
bobbing  and  swaying  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean !  For  here  we  ai*e  far 
ouside  Plymouth  Harbor,  part  way  across 
the  bay  to  Cape  Cod,  with  only  the  roll¬ 
ing  and  heaving  ocean  between  us  and 
Europe.  The  Hope  Farm  man  and  two 
of  the  boys  have  run  away  from  the 
sweet  corn  and  apples  for  a  little  vacation. 
We  spent  a  day  over  in  old  Bristol 
County,  north  of  Taunton,  where  I 
learned  about  the  sunny  side  of  the  barn. 
The  old  barn  isn't  there  now,  but  we 
found  all  the  rest  of  the  fixtures — includ¬ 
ing  the  sun.  I  shall  have  to  Tell  about 
that  country  and  its  chances  for  farming 
later,  but  here  we  are  now  trying  to  land 
a  few  codfish.  Somehow  New  Jersey 
with  its  sweet  corn  and  apples  and  toma¬ 
toes  seems  very  far  away,  and  for  a 
moment  the  price  doesn't  concern  us. 
***** 

Cherry-top  has  a  bite !  No  doubt  about 
it.  There  is  something  on  his  hook  that 
pulls  like  a  young  steam  engine  as  he 
hauls  in  the  line  hand  over  hand.  lie  is 
having  all  the  thrill  of  hauling  in  a  20- 
pound  cod.  and  after  all  the  thrill  is  the 
main  thing.  Down  in  the  green  water 
we  see  a  tremendous  fish  on  the  end  of 
the  line.  .It’s  a  bigger  cod  than  we  ex¬ 
pected — until  its  ugly  head  appears  at 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  the  boy  finds  he 
has  hooked  a  hideous  sculpin.  How  the 
fishermen  do  hate  these  creatures  as 
well  as  dogfish  !  They  stab  them  quickly 
and  throw  them  back  into  the  water. 
They  are  not  worth  anything  even  for 
bait,  although  to  a  Jersey  fruit  grower 
turned  amateur  fisherman  they  give  all 
the  sport  of  fishing  except  eating  the  fish. 
At  any  rate,  the  sculpin  goes  overboard 
and  the  baited  hook  goes  down  again.  It 
has  been  a  case  of  “hope  deferred”  with 
us  thus  far,  but  codfishing  is  not  of  the 
sort  which  “maketh  the  heart  sick.”  You 
keep  at  it  as  long  as  the  bait  holds  out. 
We  started  with  a  good  bucket  of  clams, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  we  could  catch  fish 
enough  to  provide  codfish  balls  for  several 
years.  l'et  here  is  the  bait  nearly  half 
gone  and  thus  far  we  have  landed  one 
small  cod,  two  sculpins  and  one  dogfish  ! 
***** 

But  who  cares  as  we  rock  in  our  boat 
off  the  quaint  old  Pilgrim  town  on  the 
lazy  swell  of  the  ocean?  Around  us  are 
fishermen  and  lobster  catchers.  They 
must  have  fish  in  order  to  live,  and  they 
seem  to  be  getting  them.  But  here  we 
are  exchanging  the  price  of  a  few  barrels 
of  apples  and  a  few  hundred  ears  of  corn 
for  a  sunburn  and  an  appetite.  If  we 
can  throw  in  a  few  fish  it  will  be  pure 
velvet.  When  I  was  a  boy  in  Plymouth 
fishermen  did  their  work  with  sailboats. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sight  on  a  breezy  morn¬ 
ing  to  see  the  harbor  spotted  with  white 
sails  glittering  in  the  sun  and  Avell  filled 
by  the  wind.  When  the  breeze  died  away 
it  was  necessary  to  get  out  the  oars  and 
row — often  against  the  tide.  With  such 
a  breeze  as  we  have  today  it  is  doubtful 
if  we  could  even  have  come  out  this  far. 
When  we  left  the  wharf  the  skipper  who 
runs  this  boat  merely  started  his  engine, 
fed  in  the  gas  and  ran  his  eye  over  the 
water.  There  was  a  whirl  and  a  splash 
and  off  we  went  faster  than  any  gale 
could  blow  us.  Gasoline  has  taken  most 
of  the  poetry  out  of  deep-water  fishing, 
but  it  has  put  the  business  “up-to-date,” 
if  that  is  any  substitute  for  poetry,  and 
there  was  never  much  poetry  about  it 
anyway,  except  for  those  who  stay  on 
shore  and  tell  about  it.  The  boat  is  small 
and  we  are  cramped  into  a  narrow  space, 
wet  and  more  or  less  slimy.  The  sun 
has  broken  through  the  clouds  and 
sparkles  on  the  waters  with  a  reflection 
that  gets  your  skin  going  and  coming 
until  it  peels  off  in  patches.  We  thought 
a  New  Jersey  cornfield  could  tan  a  hide, 
but  this  double  action  of  sky  and  water 
tans  the  human  skin  into  leather. 
***** 

I  suppose  the  water  where  our  boat 
rocks  and  bobs  is  over  50  feet  deep.  The 
cod  seem  to  be  about  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  bottom,  and  our  instructions  are 
to  drop  the  sinker  until  it  strikes  bottom 
and  then  pull  the  hook  up  about  four 
feet.  We  use  clams  for  bait.  There  is 
a  bucket  of  them  close  at  hand.  With 
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a  stout  knife  the  shell  is  twisted  off  and 
the  clam  is  hung  on  the  hook  so  as  to 
leave  the  barb  exposed.  I  notice  the 
skipper  puts  three  or  four  of  these  clams 
on  the  hook  at  one  time — in  the  hope  of 
attracting  a  big,  hungry  cod.  Each  line 
has  a  heavy  lead  sinker  which  carries  the 
baited  hook  down  into  the  water.  You 
feel  it  strike  bottom,  raise  it  about  four 
feet  and  then  wait — pulling  up  and  down 
now  and  then  to  make  sure  that  the  line 
is  clear.  Now  and  then  you  feel  a  nibble 
or  a  jerk,  and  you  pull  up  your  line  to 
find,  usually,  that  some  big  fish  has  sucked 
off  the  bait  without  touching  the  hook. 
It  does  seem  that  the  cod  in  these  waters 
have  learned  to  eat  clams  with  a  spoon, 
for  again  and  again  we  pull  up  our  lines 
after  a  big  jerk  only  to  find  the  bait 
pulled  off  the  hook.  Well,  as  codfish  is 
said  to  be  the  brain  food  which  made  the 
Yankees  masterful,  why  should  not  the 
cod  learn  a  few  tricks  about  getting  his 
dinner  -without  risking  his  life?  He 
seems  to  have  done  so.  for  our  bucket  of 
bait  is  disappearing  and  there  is  still  only 
one  fish  worth  saving. 

***** 

Over  our  heads  and  around  the  point 
of  the  Gurnet  a  great  army  of  gulls  are 
flying.  Now  and  then  one  of  them  darts 
down  with  incredible  swiftness  to  snatch 
a  small  fish  out  of  the  water.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  how  these 'sharp-eyed  birds  sailing 
high  in  the  air  can  see  these  tiny  fish  as 
they  come  to  the  top.  As  the  gull  floats 
on  outstretched  wing  over  the  water  it 
seems  like  the  most  beautiful,  gentle  erea- 
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ture  imaginable.  Suddenly,  at  the  sight 
of  some  small  fish,  it  becomes  a  fierce’  bird 
of  prey,  and  there  is  something  frightful 
in  the  way  its  nature  changes.  Far  away 
on  the  beach  we  may  see  with  the  glass 
little  brown  objects  running  about.  They 
are  sandpipers  or  “peeps” — fat  little  shore 
birds,  fit  for  a  prince  or  a  hungry  fisher¬ 
man  when  roasted  over  the  fire  or  made 
into  a  stew.  Long  ago  when  I  was  a  boy 
we  used  to  go  limiting  these  birds  when 
the  weather  was  too  wet  to  work  on  the 
farm.  I  carried  an  old  army  musket  all 
day,  and  we  would  come  home  at  night 
with  a  big  string  of  birds.  It  would  cost 
a  fortune  to  do  it  now,  for  all  these  birds, 
including  the  gulls,  are  protected  by  law. 

All  these  things  come  to  mind  as  we 
roll  and  rock  on  the  ocean  and  the  cod¬ 
fish  steal  our  bait.  It  was  right  across 
where  we  are  drifting  that  the  Mayflower 
sailed  into  Plymouth  Harbor.  I  often 
wonder  what  would  have  happened  to 
American  history  if  the  Mayflower  had 
not  lost  her  reckoning,  or  if  her  people 
had  not  been  so  weary  of  the  voyage  that 
they  were  willing  to  get  off  anywhere ! 
They  must  have  been  a  tired  and  sad  lot 
of  people  as  they  looked  over  the  long 
stretches  of  frozen  sand  and  snow.  For 
while  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  harbor 
today  to  realize  how  Plymouth  can  smile 
in  Summer — just  come  down  here  in  De¬ 
cember  and  see  how  she  can  frown.  The 
poet  tells  about  the  “stern  and  rock-bound 
coast,”  and  pines  that  tossed  their  “giant 
branches.”  The  coast  is  stern  enough. 
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but  it  is  mostly  a  long  stretch  of  sand. 
A  good  share  of  Plymouth  County  is  to¬ 
day  just  as  the  Pilgrims  found  it,  and 
most  of  the  pines  are  rather  undersized. 
But  while  we  may  discount  the  poet’s 
description  no  one  can  ever  discount  the 
work  which  was  done  by  this  weary  and 
disappointed  Mayflower  group.  You  hear 
people  talk  of  their  “blue  laws.”  their 
obstinate  bigotry  and  their  narrow  view 
of  life,  but  where,  in  all  the  history  of 
the  world,  can  you  find  any  small  event 
like  the  transfer  of  100  people  to  a  new 
home  that  has  so  changed  the  world’s 
history  as  the  sailing  of  that  shaky  little 
vessel  into  this  shallow  harbor?  Beside 
Pilgrim  Hall  yesterday  I  saw  a  car  from 
Texas ! 

***** 

But  dreaming  back  .300  years  to  the 
Mayflower  is  not  codfishiug.  There  comes 
a  jerk  at  my  hook  and  up  comes  the  line, 
hand  over  hand.  Struggling  at  the  hook 
is  a  young  cod,  perhaps  a  foot  long.  I 
have  been  fishing  seven  hours,  and  this 
is  the  first  cod.  As  I  reach  for  more  bait 
I  find  the  bucket  empty.  It  is  a  fact  that 
we  have  used  up  a  full  bucket  of  bait 
and  have  caught  four  small  cod,  three 
sculpins  and  two  dogfish.  But  we  have 
had  a  perfect  day,  and  what  an  appetite 
we  carried  back  with  us !  Those  cod 
were  small  in  size,  but  they  were  great 
when  Aunt  Lucy  fried  them  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  Why,  I  think  we  could 
eat.  a  sculpin  cooked  in  like  manner.  But 
a  farmer  will  say,  “I'm  not  interested  in 
fishing;  how  are  the  farmers  down  in  that 
country  feeling?”  The  chances'  are  that 
any  farmer  would  be  better  off  for  a  day’s 
fishing,  and  I  will  try  to  tell  how  country 
people  are  feeling  a  little  later,  it.  w.  c. 


TRADE  |  MARK 


lr  Cultivates 


It  Packs 


Not 

Culti-Packed 


Put  a  seed  in  fine,  moist  earth  and  firm  the  soil 
particles  closely  around  it. 

Put  another  seed  in  a  soil  that  is  loose  or  lumpy 
and  where  moisture  has  partly  dried  out.  Let 
it  be  loosely  surrounded  by  earth. 

Which  seed  will  grow  best — which  roots  will  have 
the  best  opportunity — which  will  give  the  hardi¬ 
est  plant — which  will  yield  the  biggest  crop? 
You  know  the  first  seed  will  stand  at  least  five 
chances  to  one — but  are  you  planning  to  give 
your  seed  that  same  advantage  this  fall  ? 

SOIL  SENSE  BOOK 

Ask  your  dealer  for  this  free  60-pnge 
Pook  on  soils,  illustrated  with  over 
100  line  soil  photographs. 


Half  an  hour’s  trial  in  your  field  will  absolutely 
convince  you  that  a  Culti-Packer  will  make  a 
finer,  firmer,  better  moisture  holding  seed  bed 
than  any  tool  you  ever  used. 

Go  to  your  local  dealer  now.  Order  a  Culti- 
Packer.  Use  it  in  making  your  seed  lied,  then 
after  the  seeder  and  in  all  the  other  ways  the 
instructions  suggest. 

We  give  you  our  word,  backed  by  sixty  years  of 
honest  dealing,  that  you  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  purchase. 


The  Cuitt-Pneker  is  equally  adapted 
for  use  with  horses  or  tractor 


The  Dunham  Company, 


Suburb  of 
Cleveland 
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IN  judging  any  tractor,  you  want  to  know  what  it  has  done.  Its  success 
is  based  on  performance,  not  on  claims.  The  merits  of  the  machine  are 
revealed  in  real  farm  work  over  a  period  of  years.  The  user  is  the  court 
of  last  resort. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  has  an  unusual  record  behind  it.  For  more  than  five  years  it  has 
given  dependable  and  economical  service  to  its  many  satisfied  users.  _  “It  makes  good”, 
is  the  farmers*  verdict. 

WATERLOO  BOY 


The  Waterloo  Boy  is 
delivered  to  you  com¬ 
plete  for  all  field  and 
belt  work.  No  extras  to 
buy. 


Burns  Kerosene  Completely 


“Talk  to  a  farmer  who  owns  a  Waterloo  Boy.  Ask 
him  about  his  tractor.  He  will  tell  you  about  the  12- 
25  H.  P.  twin-cylinder  engine,  how  it  is  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  heavy-duty  service  in  che  heat  and  dust  of 
your  farm  work.  He  will  tell  you  that  you  can  bank  on 
that  engine  to  stick  with  you  when  the  work  has  piled 
up,  and  everything  needs  doing  at  once.  It  will  see 
you  through. 

Ask  him  what  it  costs  to  run  the  Waterloo  Boy.  His 
figures  will  surprise  you — an  average  of  two  gallons  of 
kerosene  per  acre  in  plowing,  a  gallon  and  a  half  per 
hour  on  belt  work.  One  quart  of  lubricating  oil  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  ten  hours’  operation. 

There’s  a  reason  for  this  economy.  In  passing  through 
the  patented  manifold  the  kerosene  vapor  is  converted 
into  highly-combustible  gas.  Its  combustion  in  the  cy¬ 
linder  is  complete.  That  means  full  power  for  less 
money.  Because  all  the  fuel  is  burned,  none  can  con¬ 


dense,  leak  past  the  pistons  into  the  crank  case,  thin 
the  lubricating  oil  and  burn  out  the  bearings. 

Notice  especially  the  Waterloo  Boy’s  construction, 
how  simple  it  is,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  get  at  all  parts. 
Note  its  strong,  well-braced  frame  of  channel  steel,  built 
to  withstand  the  twists  and  strains;  the  enclosed,  dust- 
proof  transmission  and  differential,  with  the  gears  run¬ 
ning  in  oil;  the  Hyatt  Roller  bearings  that  reduce  fric¬ 
tion.  Every  part  is  easily  reached  by  the  removal  of 
conveniently  placed  inspection  plates.  Any  necessary 
adjustment  is  quickly  made. 

The  drawbar  shifting  lever  gives  you  the  correct  hitch 
on  all  tools,  eliminating  side  draft;  a  pump  and  radiator 
insure  positive  cooling,  and  hold  the  motor  at  the  proper 
running  temperature.  There  are  many  other  Waterloo 
Boy  features  of  reliability  and  efficiency.  You  wrant  to 
know  about  them.  Our  new  Waterloo  Boy  catalog  is 
just  off  the  press.  It  explains  all  these  points  in  detail. 
Write  for  it  today.  Ask  for  package  W-127. 


REGULAR  EQUIPMENT 

Pump  and  Radiator  Cooling 
System. 

Patented  Kerosene  Manifold. 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings. 
Automatic  Governor. 
Drawbar  Shift  Lever. 

Positive  Spray  Oiling  System. 
Pulley  Clutch  Lever. 

Lugs  for  Wheels. 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILL 


IF  IT  S  TRADEMARKED  "JOHN  DEERE:’  IT’S  GOOD  •  | 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  lie  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  u;  0:1 
to  adjust  diffei-euees  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  Wo  willingly  use  our  good 
ofliees  to  this  end,  hut  such  cases  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
1  orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

THOSE  recent  articles  on  the  food  value  of  millc 
by  Dr.  Osborne  have  attracted  great  attention, 
and  called  out  a  multitude  of  questions.  What  are 
those  vitamines  and  what  are  tlieir  functions  in  the 
body?  Up  to  within  a  few  years  our  scientific  men 
have  discussed  food  values  chiefly  on  the  usual  an¬ 
alysis  of  food  products.  Now  they  find  these  vita- 
mines.  formerly  undiscovered  principles,  which  have 
so  much  to  do  with  building  and  maintaining  the 
body.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  through  a  study 
of  these  vitamines  we  shall  lie  able  to  select  our 
foods  so  as  to  maintain  a  higher  standard  of  health, 
especially  in  the  children.  We  have  now  obtained 
from  Dr.  Osborne  what  we  consider  to  be  the  most 
valuable  article  on  these  vitamines  and  their  func¬ 
tion  that  lias  ever  been  prepared.  Its  publication 
will  begin  next  week.  Our  country  people  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  interested  in  work  of  this  sort.  They  are  not 
only  interested  in  good  health  as  the  result  of  sound 
food,  but  they  are  to  produce  that  food  for  others, 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  knowledge  now 
being  gained  about  these  vitamines  will  wonderfully 
inci-ea.se  the  importance  and  demand  for  milk  and 
certain  vegetables.  That  is  why  we  have  made  a 
point  of  printing  these  valuable  articles. 

* 

As  this  this  is  almost  exclusively  a  dairy  district.  I 
believe  a  dairy:  -n  should  represent  the  district  in  the 
Assembly  during  1  >is  period  of  reconstruction.  As  such 
I  am  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Member  of  Assembly, 
and  request  the  support  of  dairymen  generally  and  those 
whose  prosperity  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  .the  farm. 

During  the  last  two  years,  as  secretary  of  the  local 
Dairymen’s  League.  I  have  found  the  present  laws 
altogether  inadequate  in  compelling  the  Levy  Dairy 
Co.  to  settle  with  members  according  to  their  League 
contracts,  which  defects. I  think,  could  be  remedied  with 
a  representative  at  Albany  who  understood  the  facts 
and  law  and  who  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 

If  the  voters  of  this  district  will  honor  me  ,with  their 
confidence  and  their  votes.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
be  a  credit  to  the  district  and  promote  its  best  interests. 
North  Lawrence.  N.  Y.  JOHN  A.  SMITH. 

THAT  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Republican 
electors  of  the  Second  Assembly  District  of  St. 
Lawrence  Co..  X.  Y.  It  is  close  to  a  model  document 
of  its  kind.  Mr.  Smith  owns  a  big  dairy  and  has  a 
good  record  as  a  former  Assemblyman  at  Albany. 
He  knows  what  to  do,  and  he  has  the  knowledge  and 
the  nerve  needed  to  go  and  do  it.  St.  Lawrence 
County  is  solidly  agricultural  in  its  business  inter¬ 
ests.  In  1900  it  ranked  No.  1  among  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  and  No.  28  among  all  the  counties  in  the  nation 
in  value  of  agricultural  products.  The  county  pro¬ 
duced  farm  products  valued  at  $7,211,750,  while  the 
value  of  domestic  animals  was  $S,400,2SS  more. 
Such  a  county  ought  to  be  represented  by  someone 
who  knows  what  dairymen  need,  and  who  can  if 
need  lie  lead  the  fight  in  the  Legislature  for  the 
rights  of  farmers.  Some  one  must  put  the  business 
needs  of  farmers  at  the  top  of  the  list.  We  need 
skilled  men  at  Albany  no  less  than  skilled  mechanics 
or  hired  men.  St.  Lawrence  has  nearly  $16,000,000 
invested  in  the  farming  business,  and  the  lives  and 
futures  of  nearly  100,000  people  are  connected  with 
the  great  investment.  She  ought  to  send  cream  to 
Albany. 

* 

I  very  much  approve  the  way  you  are  getting  after 
Berts:  if  his  county  send  him  to  the  Assembly  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  farmers  of  Wayne  County.  I  know  him 
myself.  j.  s.  A. 

WE  are  making  no  attack  upon  Charles  II. 

Betts.  All  we  can  do  is  to  make  the  issue 
clear  so  that  every  voter  in  Wayne  County  must  un¬ 
derstand  it.  Do  the  farmers  of  Wayne  County  want 
to  be  represented  at  Albany  by  Charles  H.  Betts? 
As  one  reader  puts  it,  he  has  wished  himself  upon 
the  Republican  ticket.  He  thus  becomes  the  wish¬ 
bone  of  contention.  There  will  be  hot  opposition  to 
Mr.  Betts  in  the  Republican  primary.  A  new  element 
has  entered  the  field.  The  clergymen  of  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty  have  now  suggested  Rev.  J.  L.  Cann  of  Ontario 


to  oppose  Mr.  Betts  in  the  primary.  The  necessary 
petition  lias  been  filed  and  the  church  organization 
seems  to  be  solidlv  back  of  their  pastor.  This  is  a 
new  movement,  entirely  organized  and  started  by 
the  church  people  as  their  protest  against  Mr.  Betts. 
There  will  lie  a  hot  fight  in  tbe  primary,  and  that 
is  a  desirable  thing.  Mr.  Cann  served  in  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  and  he  is  ranked  as  a  good  fighter  and 
clean  public  man.  Wayne  County  is  thoroughly 
aroused,  for  the  people  feel  that,  in  a  way,  they  are 
on  trial.  It  will  be  hard  now  for  any  man  or  woman 
of  voting  age  to  dodge  the  issue  or  plead  ignoi-anee 
regarding  it.  Mi-.  Betts  has  lived  many  years  in 
Wayne  County  and  his  record  is  open — his  virtues 
and  faults,  his  ambitions  and  his  abilities  are  well 
known.  Ilis  neighbors  know  him  for  what  he  is. 
Do  Ilian  leant  him  to  represent  them?  They  must 
answer  that  question  themselves,  and  their  verdict 
must  be  accepted  as  proof  of  their  judgment. 

* 

WHEN  the  railroad  workmen  declared  that  they 
must  have  an  increase  of  wages  or  decreased 
cost  of  living,  they  started  a  fierce  attack  upon  the 
“profiteers.”  For  several  days  the  newspapers  con¬ 
tained  strong  statements  about  what  the  Government 
v  ill  do  to  the  big  interests  who  have  been  hoarding 
food  and  manipulating  prices.  This  talk  is  already 
dying  out.  It  was  mostly  talk,  and  intended  to  be 
little  more.  The  Government  will  no  doubt  “in¬ 
vestigate”  and  perhaps  fine  or  possibly  imprison  a 
few  profiteers,  but  there  will  be  no  solution  of  tbe 
trouble  until  we  are  ready  to  get  down  into  the 
heart  of  it,  and  admit  that  the  present  system  of 
distribution  is  wasteful  and  wicked.  The  moment, 
you  attack  that  system  with  power  enough  to  in¬ 
jure  cr  destroy  the  injustice  .you  incur  the  malig¬ 
nant  hostility  of  the  most  powerful  political  and 
business  force  in  this  country.  No  political  party 
will  have  the  courage  to  take  up  the  question  hon¬ 
estly  and  force  it  through  until  it  is  made  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  plain  people  will  compel  it  to  do 
so.  The  high  living  cost  question  will  not  be  settled 
until  tlie  American  farmer  is  guaranteed  / nil  cost 
of  production  and  10  per  cent  profit.  When  that  is 
permanently  guaranteed  the  farmers  will  get  to¬ 
gether  and  arrange  for  fair  distribution.  Increased 
price  for  fanners  and  decreased  cost  for  consumers 
have  got  to  go  together. 

* 

THERE  has  been  a  great  howl  about  the  Govern¬ 
ment  guaranteed  price  of  wheat.  We  were  told 
that  the  farmers  were  “profiteers”  and  that  this 
price  ought  to  be  cut.  A  favorite  argument  was  to 
state  that  wheat  is  selling  for  less  money  in  other 
countries.  Julius  H.  Barnes,  the  United  States 
Wheat  Director,  now  gives  the  following  table  to 
defend  the  guaranteed  price: 

Per  Bu. 

Average  farm  price  to  American  wheat  grower 

under  the  guarantee  price . $2.0  j 

Average  farm  price  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 

the  last  calendar  year .  2.28 

Average  farm  price  for  four  big  producing  coun¬ 
tries,  United  States.  Canada,  Argentina  and 

Australia,  producing  1,500.000.000  bushels .  1.94 

Average  grower  price  (largely  guaranteed)  of  Eu¬ 
rope's  15  consuming  countries,  producing  800,- 

000.000  bushels  of  wheat .  3.75 

Average  of  all  wheat  growers,  weighted  according 
to  the  size  of  their  contribution  to  the  total  crop 
of  the  world,  works  out  an  average  world  grower 
price  of .  2.40 

Thus  our  farmers  are  getting  less  than  they  did 
last  year,  and  Jess  than  growers  in  most  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  year's  crop  is  almost  400,000.000  bushels 
less  than  was  expected,  and  the  English  people  are 
attempting  to  lay  in  h  large  surplus  of  wheat  at  the 
guaranteed  price.  The  average  cost  of  producing  a 
bushel  of  wheat  gives  a  smaller  margin  compared 
with  the  guaranteed  price  than  will  be  found  in  the 
manufacture  of  any  necessity. 

• 

THAT  great  race  at  tbe  New  Jersey  egg-laying 
contest  is  still  neck  and  neck.  Many  thought 
rhe  R.  I.  Reds  would  go  broody  and  fall  behind,  but 
tbe  truth  is  they  have  gained  a  little.  At  the  close 
of  the  thirty-ninth  week  the  race  stood : 

Underhill  Bros.,  Reds . 1,901  eggs 

Pinehurst  Farm.  W.  Leghorns . 1,891  eggs 

O.  S.  Greene.  W.  Leghorns . 1.844  eggs 

P.  G.  Platt,  W.  Leghorns . 1.842  eggs 

Lay  well  Farm,  W.  Leghorns . 1,824  eggs 

There  are  10  pullets  in  each  pen,  and  92  days 
longer  to  run.  These  flying  Reds  are  wonders,  but 
how  long  can  lien  flesh  stand  the  strain?  Some  of 
the  Red  breeders  are  gaining  confidence  and  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  stand  by  their  colors,  but  it  will  seem  to  us 
much  like  a  miracle  if  these  Red  birds  can  fight  off 
the  inclination  to  brood  for  three  months  more. 

* 

THE  country  avus  startled  last  week  by  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  railroad  workers  regarding  Gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  of  the  railroads.  Briefly  stated, 
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the  railroad  workers  demand  that  the  railroads  be 
kept  under  Government  ownership  or  strict  control. 
The  present  owners  are  to  be  paid  a  “reasonable 
price”  for  tlieir  stock  either  exchanged  for  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  or  in  funds  to  lie  raised  through  the 
sale  of  bonds,  r„  part  of  any  profits  in  conducting 
the  roads  to  he  turned  over  to  the  railroad  workers, 
thus  giving  them  an  advantage  over  workers  in  other 
industries.  It  looks  as  if  tbe  next  Presidential 
election  will  offer  a  chance  for  a  big  national  refer¬ 
endum  on  this  experiment  in  Government  ownership. 
From  our  reports  we  feel  confident  that  outside  the 
ranks  of  these  railroad  workers  a  good  majority  of 
Americans  feel  that  such  Government  control  as  we 
have  had  for  the  past  two  years  lias  been  a  costly 
and  disappointing  failure. 

WITH  the  coming  of  prohibition  some  apple 
growers  fear  that  the  usual  cider  fruit  will  be 
a  total  loss.  We  have  the  following  note  from  a 
large  fruit  grower  in  Western  NeAV  York : 

I  am  buying  apples  now  for  making  cider;  3c  per  lb. 
for  all  the  crop  after  picking  time,  both  picked  and 
drops.  Old  drops  must  be  picked  up  before  picking  lie- 
gins,  and  all  drops  picked  up  at.  once,  as  we  want  no 
rots  or  immature  apples.  I  have  bought  10  orchards  (the 
apples)  already. 

This  fruit  will  bo  pressed  into  juice,  which  will  be 
promptly  pasteurized  and  bottled.  Wo  think  there 
will  be  in  time  an  immense  demand  for  all  fruit 
juices  as  a  result  of  •prohibition.  In  fact,  tbe  time 
will  come  when  this  great  business  in  juice  will  solve 
the  grading  problem.  The  income  from  the  juice  and 
pomace  will  be  so  great. that  it  will  not  pay  to  send 
the  poor  stuff  to  market  When  tbe  prohibition 
amendment  was  officially  ratified  we  accepted  it  as 
final.  The  wisest  thing  avo  can  all  do  now  is  to  de¬ 
velop  industries  and  markets  which  will  give  a 
greater  A-alue  to  tbe  fruits  which  must  be  used  for 
beverage  purposes.  In  the  future  we  feel  sure  that  a 
large  share  of  the  A-ast  sums  formerly  paid  for  the 
product  of  breweries  and  distilleries  will  be  turned 
into  added  income  for  milk  producers  and  fruit 
growers.  This  redistribution  of  income  will  prove 
one  of  the  finest  things  for  farming  that  the  nation 
has  ever  known. 

* 

WE  never  had  so  many  questions  about  top¬ 
dressing  with  limestone.  This  means  spread¬ 
ing  the  crushed  limestone  on  top  of  the  sod,  expecting 
it  to  work  down  and  sweeten  the  soil.  In  our  own 
experience  wo  haA-e  ncA-er  had  any  great  success  with 
this  practice.  We  think  the  crushed  limestone  bet¬ 
ter  than  burned  lime  for  such  application,  but  there 
is  no  way  of  getting  the  full  benefit  from  lime  except 
by  Avorking  it  thoroughly  into  the  plowed  or  har- 
rowed  soil.  The  lime  will  not  act  like  nitrate  of 
potash  or  acid  phosphate,  and  dissolve  down  beloAv 
tbe  sod.  It  must  be  thoroughly  Avorked  in  mechan¬ 
ically  in  order  to  do  its  Avork.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
advise  top-dressing  with  lime. 

* 

MOST  farmers’  organizations  are  established  to 
promote  co-operati\'e  effort.  In  this  there  are 
many  that  are  measurably  succeeding.  There  are 
indications,  however,  that  with  the  increase  of  these 
organizations  in  number,  and  particularly  in  ag¬ 
gressiveness.  Ave  may  yet  have  to  have  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  promote  co-operation  among  organizations. 
Surely,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  load  up  with  all 
this  overhead.  What  is  needed  right  now  is  simply 
that  tlie  leaders  of  tbe  farmers’  organizations  quit 
sparring  for  position  and  settle  down  to  a  long,  hard 
pull  together.  It  makes  little  difference  Avhich  one, 
of  the  several  organizations  to  which  a  farmer  be¬ 
longs,  gets  a  given  result,  so  long  as  he  gets  tbe  bene¬ 
fit.  Most  results  will  -be  accomplished  because  each 
organization  contributes  something.  This  means  that 
in  tbe  long  run  all  will  be  more  benefited  by  sticking 
together  than  by  any  momentary  advantage  which 
may  be  won  or  claimed. 


Brevities 

Why  not  offer  the  sprouted  wheat  for  sale  as  chicken 
feed? 

Any  man  can  buy  real  estate  easier  than  he  can 
sell  it. 

Watered  stock  pays  good  dividends  when  the  stock  is 
young  chickens. 

HOW  often  does  the  accumulation  of  dollars  go  with 
the  accumulation  of  sense? 

There  have  been  many  calls  for  the  information  about 
acid  milk  given  on  page  1173. 

There  never  was  a  piece  of  farm  property  that  did  not 
have  its  value  increased  by  planting  shrubs  and  fl  vers 
by  the  house. 

There  are  a  good  many  reports  this  year  from  farm¬ 
ers  who  used  nitrate  of  soda  and  phosphate  on  old,  Avorn- 
out  meadows  and  pastures.  In  every  ease  this  has 
brought  back  the  good  grasses  and  given  a  fair  crop  of 
hay. 
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Value  of  Local  Market  Gardeners’ 
Associations 

An  Experience  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the.  best  examples  of  the  value  of  a  local 
vegetable  growers’  association  may  be  cited  from  the 
recent  experience  <Sf  the  members  of  the  Troy  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  in  solving  their  market  problem. 
The  Troy  growers  have  marketed  their  produce  for  the 
last  decade  in  the  city  of  Troy,  where  they  maintained 
a  wholesale  and  retail  market,  although  it  had  always 
been  largely  wholesale.  During  the  past  Spring  the 
Troy  Women’s  Civic  League  started  an  agitation  to 
have  the  market  conducted  on  a  strictly  retail  basis,  to 
which  the  growers  naturally  objected.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  by  the  women  of  Troy  with  local  leaders  of 
the  Federation  of  Labor  and  with  the  mayor.  The 
women  claimed  that  the  growers  had  control  of  the 
market  for  20  years,  and  that  now  it  was  time  for  the 
public  to  decide  what  the  price  paid  for  vegetable 
produce  should  be.  They  furthermore  desired  to  have 
the  market  a  free  market,  open  to  everybody.  Instead 
of  assigning  definite  stalls  to  each  grower,  where  he 
might  bring  his  produce  and  be  found  by  his  customers 
each  morning,  he  was  to  select  a  location  from  what 
vacant  space  was  left  when  he  reached  the  market.  The 
growers  had  always  been  satisfied  to  conduct  the 
market  on  a  wholesale-retail  basis,  although  it  entailed 
considerable  inconvenience  at  times  to  do  business  on 
that  basis.  They  frequently  refused  to  break  _a  crate 
oi'  package  in  order  to  make  a  retail  ysale,  which  pro¬ 
voked  many  of  the  women  patrons  of  the  market. 

After  considerable  agitation  had  been  _  aroused  by 
the  Women’s  Civic  League  and  the  Federation  of  Labor 
over  the  market  situation,  the  farmers 
agreed  to  pay  the  city  of  Troy  $1,200  a 
year  for  a  market  on  which  they  could 
have  stalls  assigned,  and  on  which  they 
could  sell  at  retail  and  wholesale  as  in 
the  past.  It  was  proposed  to  conduct 
the  market  on  a  strictly  wholesale  basis 
until  six  o’clock,  after  which  time  it  would 
be  retail.  This  proposal  was  not  accepted 
by  the  city  of  Troy,  whereupon  the  grow¬ 
ers  got  together,  each  man  pledging  what 
he  thought  he  could  toward  establishing 
a  wholesale  market  of  their  own  in  the  city 
of  Watervliet.  which  is  much  more  con¬ 
veniently  located  for  the  growers  than  is 
Troy,  since  it  is  nearer  their  farms. 

Nevertheless  the  wholesalers  and  jobbers 
are  located  in  Troy,  furthermore,  the 
growers  transacted  most  of  their  business 
in  Troy,  in  which  respects  the  Troy  loca¬ 
tion  would  be  more  satisfactory  than 
Watervliet. 

When  the  wholesalers  and  jobbers  of 
Troy  found  the  growers  establishing  a 
market  across  the  river  in  Watervliet, 
they  became  provoked  and  tried  to  force 
the  growers  to  return  to  their  old  market 
in  Troy  by  going  to  the  Albany  market 
to  purchase  their  produce.  The  Troy 
growers  had  informed  the  members  of  the 
Albany  association  what  would  probably 
happen,  and  requested  that  they  assist  the 
Troy  growers  by  pushing  the  price  up. 

When  the  Troy  wholesalers  appeared  on 
the  Albany  market,  they  found  the  prices 
the  Albany  growers  were  asking  double 
those  of  the  Troy  growers,  and  much 
higher  than  they  could  afford  to  pay. 

As  a  result  the  wholesalers  saw  that  they 
would  have  to  secure  their  produce  from 
the  Troy  growers  in  Watervliet.  The 
wholesalers  had  planned  to  buy  their 
produce  from  Albany,  and  haui  it  to 
Troy,  where  they  would  maintain  the  old 
market,  selling  their  produce  to  the  gro¬ 
cers  and  hucksters  there,  thus  forcing  the 
Troy  growers  to  come  back.  If  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Albany  association  had  not 
co-operated  with  the  Troy  growers  ’..v 
raising  prices  probably  this  is  what  would 
have  happened. 

It  has  cost  the  Troy  growers  approxi¬ 
mately  $18,000  for  their  new  market, 
which  they  have  concreted  and  laid  off 
into  stalls.  They  have  also  constructed 
a  wholesale  house,  and  are  planning  to 
build  a  cannery  to  take  care  of  surplus 
crops  during  glut  periods.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  growers  have  paid  $19,000  in 
bridge  toll  to  carry  their  produce  across 
the  river  from  Watervliet  to  Troy  during  the  past  20 
years.  This  saving  alone  would  have  more  than  paid 
for  a  market.  Growers  are  charged  $15  a  year  for 
stalls,  wholesalers  and  buyers  are  charged  $25  a  year 
by  the  association.  Each  member  of  the  association 
subscribed  what  he  desired  toward  the  new  market,  and 
it  is  planned  to  declare  dividends  after  the  market  is 
well  established. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  other  local  vegetable 
growers'  associations  that  have  similar  problems  to 
contend  with  which  could  be  solved  by  co-operation  of 
growers  and  associations.  A  year  ago  these  same  two 
associations,  with  the  Schenectady  association,  estab¬ 
lished  the  three-peck  basket  as  a  standard  for  marketing 
tomatoes,  beans,  peas  and  other  vegetables  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Next  year  they  plan  to  co-operate  in  establishing 
a  standard  size  asparagus  bunch.  At  the  present  time 
the  Albany  growers  put  up  their  asparagus  in  large 
hunches  weighing  about  two  pounds,  while  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  and  Troy  growers  put  up  smaller  bunches  weighing 
a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  quarter.  The  Albany  growers 
do  not  secure  more  than  the  Troy  and  Schenectady 
growers  for  their  larger  bunches,  because  of  the  fact 
that  consumers  buy  their  asparagus  by  the  bunch,  and 
do  not  distinguish  between  different  sizes.  Nevertheless 
it  would  he  folly  for  individual  growers  on  the  Albany 
market  to  change  the  size  of  their  asparagus  bunches 
if  other  growers  continued  to  make  large  hunches,  but 
if  ail  the  members  of  the  association  agree  to  make 
smaller  bunches,  it  becomes  a  very  easy  matter,  and 
will  result  in  much  higher  returns  from  asparagus  for 
the  Albany  growers.  H.  w.  s. 


A  Complaint  About  Wheat  Grading 

The  farmers  in  our  community  are  feeling  pretty 
bitter  over  the  treatment  they  are  getting  out  of  the 
present  wheat  deal.  None  of  our  wheat  grades  No.  1. 
Most  of  it  grades  No.  2  and  No.  3,  and  some  of  it  No.  4. 
The  writer  sold  a  load  the  other  day  that  weighed  only 
53%  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel.  Under  the  rulings 
it  grades  No.  4,  and  I  will  be  compelled  to  accept  about 
$2  a  bushel  for  it,  and  then  I  must  give  00  pounds  for 
the  bushel.  I  am  compelled  to  accept  the  price  of  a 


53% -pou nd  measured  bushel,  but  must  give  00  pounds 
for  it.  I  wonder  who  will  get  the  benefit  of  those  0 % 
pounds  of  wheat  that  I  must  put  up  on  the  bushel?  It 
looks  like  a  great  injustice.  Our  farmers  argue  that  if 
they  make  us  accept  the  price  of  a  53%-pound  bushel, 
or  any  other  weight,  they  ought  to  pay  us  for  that  kind 
of  a  bushel,  and  not  demand  60  pounds  for  a  bushel. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  GO  pounds  of  my  wheat,  weigh¬ 
ing  only  53%  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel,  will  not 
make  as  much  flour  as  60  pounds  of  wheat  that  weighs 
60  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  lower  grades  cut  the 
price  down  to  the  farmer,  but  the  weight  remains  60 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  the  elevator  man  and  the 
miller  dump  all  of  these  different  weights  into  the  same 
bin.  Does  that  look  right?  What  grades  will  they 
make  out  of  them?  I  wonder  if  any  manufacturing 
concern  or  anyone  else  that  had  any  contract  with  the 
Government  has  been  treated  in  this  manner  with  their 
contracts.  Samuel  hetman. 

Ohio.  _ 

Trouble  with  Milk  Tests 

What  can  we  do  to  get  a  square  deal  on  our  milk 
test?  Practically  all  our  producers  are  complaining  of 
low  tests.  Some  of  them  have  one  full  per  cent  drop 
in  a  month.  My  test  dropped  from  3.8  to  3.2.  My  own 
test  shows  4  per  cent.  *  The  low  tests  have  come  since 
the  new  superintendent  put  in  a  new  man  to  test  the 
milk.  We  think  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  superintendent, 
and  not  to  the  owner  of  the  creamery.  Where  can  we 
get  a  man  to  test  the  milk  officially?  J.  R. 

Complaints  of  low  milk  tests  are  quite  general. 
If  the  creamery  will  not  accept  your  test  you  can 


get  an  official  test  through  the  State  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  If  you  want  to  make  a 
general  test,  write  Charles  S.  Wilson,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  no  doubt 
find  a  way  to  help  you  get  an  official  test  for  all  the 
patrons  who  want  it. 

Your  branch  should  be  organ. zed  to  employ  an 
agent  to  weigh  and  test  If  :*c  regularly.  The 
dealers  would  not  accept  your  '  t,  and  experience 
shows  that  producers  cannot  always  safely  accept 
their  tests. 


A  Virginian  Farm  Loan  Association 

How  the  Local  Can  Help 

EARLY  DIFFICULTIES.— On  pages  1017-101S  is 
a  very  interesting  article  relative  to  the  working  of  the 
Chautauqua  County  (N.  Y.)  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Association  by  Earle  W.  Gage.  The  writer  has  been 
secretary-treasurer  of  this  Prince  Edward  County  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Farmville,  Va.,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  can 
say  that  the  Chautauqua  County  Association’s  experi¬ 
ences  were  duplicated  here,  together  with  some  other 
disagreeable  features  particularly  our  own.  At  first 
we  were  inclined  to  blame  everyone  except  ourselves 
for  the  tardiness  iu  getting  loans  through,  for  the  cuts 
that  were  made  in  the  applications,  and  for  all  the  rest 
of  our  troubles.  But  we  see  now  that  considerable  of 
the  difficulty  was  our  own  shortcomings,  and  our  short¬ 
comings  were  principally  our  failure  to  apply  business 
principles  to  our  operations.  I  believe  that  our  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  work  at  present  is  generally  satisfactory  to 
our  applicants  and  borrowers,  and  the  reason  is  that 
we  have  cut  expenses  and  time  and  have  succeeded  in 
having  almost  no  applications  reduced. 

PROFITABLE  SHORT  CUTS  — Some  of  our  short 
cuts  may  be  of  interest  to  and  applicable  to  other  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  undoubtedly  other  secretary-treasurers 
have  adopted  short  cuts  that  we  all  can  profit  by  using. 


I  feel  certain  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give  the  necessary 
space  to  set  out  time  and  money-saving  plans  that  have 
been  successfully  used.  Formerly  we  had  the  maximum 
number  of  directors  (nine),  thinking  that  a  directorship 
scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  county  would  add  to  our 
prestige  and  increase  our  applications.  We  now  have 
the  minimum  number  (five),  and  all  live  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  office.  A  meeting  of  the  board  is  not  now 
the  momentous  and  oft-postponed  proceeding  of  the  past. 
The  members' can  all  come  with  little  effort,  and  as 
under  the  law  only  four  are  necessary  for  all  business, 
we  never  have  a  meeting  without  a  quorum.  Formerly 
we  had  three  members  of  the  Loan  Committee,  neces¬ 
sitating  long  trips  for  one  or  more  of  them.  Now  we 
have  10  or  12,  located  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
and  can  get  property  examinations  with  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  former  expense.  We  pay  our  Loan  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  rqte  of  $5  per  day  for  each  man  serving, 
our  board  of  directors  $1  for  each  meeting  attended. 

CONI  IDENTIAL  REPORTS. — Another  of  our  diffi¬ 
culties  whs  that  our  loan  committee  was  inclined  to 
make  a  favorable  report  on  every  farm  examined,  and 
if  a  cut  was  in  order  to  let  the  Federal  Appraiser  do 
it.  This  tended  to  make  the  Federal  Appraiser  appre¬ 
hensive  of  each  of  our  applications.  After  considering 
the  matter  we  decided  to  make  the  proceedings  of  the 
loan  committee,  and  the  board  of  directors,  together 
with  their  reports,  strictly  confidential.  If  an  applica¬ 
tion  is  cut  or  rejected  our  action  is  not  known  to  the 
applicant,  as  we  insist  that  the  District  Bank  shoulder 
the  responsibilty  of  turning  the  loan  down  after  the 
Federal  Appraiser  has  examined  the  property.  This 
action  has  tended  to  decrease  our  loan  cuts  by  the 
appraisers,  as  they  recognize  the  fact  that  our  reports 
are  actual  reports  of  the  true  condition  of  the  property 
value  and  of  the  applicant.  Hence  they 
compare  our  reports  with  apparent  con¬ 
ditions  with  confidence  instead  of  suspi¬ 
cion. 

LESSENING  DELAYS. — Another 
trouble  that  we  experienced  was  long  de¬ 
lays  between  making  the  application  and 
completing  our  local  work,  on  the  appli¬ 
cation.  This  has  been  remedied  by  hav¬ 
ing  12  appraisal  days  per  year,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  these  dates,  so  that  a  prospective 
borrower  may  guide  his  anplication  by 
the  date  of  his  needs.  We  find  that  most 
of  our  applications  come  in  within  a  few 
days  of  the  advertised  date.  This  allows 
us  to  arrange  our  route,  notify  our  com¬ 
mittee  members  when  and  where  to  meet 
our  party,  and  to  complete  the  work  of 
examination  quickly  and  at  a  minimum 
cost.  The  directors  are  notified  at  the 
same  time  to  meet  the  following  day.  and 
thus  the  completed  application  leaves  our 
hands  promptly.  Our  District  Bank  is 
also  familiar  with  our  appraisal  date,  but 
to  make  certain  we  notify  them  a  week 
beforehand,  and  their  appraiser  is  on 
hand  promptly,  in  fact,  oftentimes  on  the 
day  following  our  directors’  meeting. 
When  the  report  has  left  our  hands  we 
start  our  abstractor  working  on  the  titles, 
his  taking  the  most  urgent  cases  first,  and 
within  a  few  days  our  application  is  com¬ 
pleted  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  From 
then  on  the  loan  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
District  Bank  and  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board.  Our  late  experience  with 
these  two  institutions  has  been  gratify¬ 
ing  ;  in  fact,  one  particular  case  in  which 
I  requested  haste,  the  money  covering  a 
$4,500  loan,  was  mailed  to  me  within  four 
hours  of  the  hour  at  which  the  abstract 
of  title  was  received  by  our  District  Bank, 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Baltimore. 

DEALING  WITH  THE  APPRAISER. 
— Mr.  Gage’s  experience  with  an  appraiser 
who  has  seemingly  no  qualification  to  act 
as  such  is  unfortunate,  and  with  such  a 
man  I  would  suggest  the  delicate,  dainty 
and  sensitively  exquisite  steam  roller 
treatment.  The  farm  loan  system  was 
never  intended  for  the  purpose  of  being 
a  meal  ticket  to  a  narrow-minded  bigot 
with  a  one-sided  soul.  If  you  ever  draw 
that  kind  of  an  individual,  get  your  facts 
and  figures  lined  up.  so  that  if  necessary 
you  can  present  a  convincing  case,  and 
then  write  to  your  District  Bank  that 
you  will  not  allow  further  appraisals  to 
be  made  by  him.  Mr.  Gage’s  suggestions 
relative  to  amending  the  Act  of  Congress 
are  pertinent,  and  I  believe  that  if  he  will  present  them 
to  the  Farm  Loan  Board.  Washington,  D.  C.,  both  they 
and  he  will  receive  courteous  treatment. 

OBTAINING  CAPITAL.— Now.  as  the  political 
spellbinder  says,  “one  word  and  I  am  done.”  The 
effective  working  of  a  plan  to  furnish  capital  to  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  at  a  low  interest  rate  depends  upon  this 
point:  ability  by  some  one  or  some  institution  to  obtain 
that  capital  from  its  source  at  the  minimum  rate.  To 
provide  that  capital  at  a  low  interest  rate  the  Farm 
Loan  Act  of  Congress  in  Section  26  and  paragraph  one, 
reads : 

“  *  *  *  farm  loan  bonds  issued  under  the  pro¬ 

visions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  he 
instrumentalities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  such  they  and  the  income  derived  there¬ 
from  shall  be  exempt  from  Federal,  State,  municipal 
and  local  taxation.” 

Certain  interests  in  this  country  are  very  anxious  to 
have  the  effectiveness  of  the  above  paragraph  emascu¬ 
lated,  and  Washington  news  reports  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  a  considerable  force  is  being  mobilized  for 
that  purpose.  Should  they  succeed  in  doing  so  your 
farm  loan  system  goes  to  the  scrap  heap  and  you  will 
go  hack  to  borrowing  money  under  the  plan  of  “all  the 
traffic  will  bear.”  If  any  bill  is  introduced  in  Congress 
that  tampers  ’with  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  in  any 
way  it  will  be  well  to  insist  to  your  representatives 
that  they  vote  against  such  a  bill  or  amendment,  if  it 
alters  in  any  way  the  above  quotation  from  the  original 
Act.  ROY  MATHEWSON. 

Prince  Edward  County  N.  F.  L.  Asso’u.  Virginia. 


Guernsey  Breeders  Meet 

Guernsey  breeders  of  Genesee,  Wyoming  axul  Livingston 
Counties  met  at  the  farm  of  Taber  &  Miguin,  Castile.  N. 
Y..  Aug.  1  for  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind  held  in  Western 
New  York.  About  75  breeders  and  their  wives  and 
families  turned  out.  The  forenoou  was  taken  up  with 
an  inspection  and  study  of  the  herd  of  the  host,  and 
the  afternoon  was  featured  by  talks  and  a  cow  judging 
demonstration  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Royee  of  the  College  of 
(Continued  on  page  1224) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Resurgam 

Now  is  a  great  and  shining  company, 
Choired  like  stars  before  the  break  of  day, 
So  radiant,  their  silence  is  like  singing, 
Like  mist  of  music  down  the  Milky  Way ; 
And  they  who  wake,  hearing  the  dawn 
wind  bringing 

Comfort  of  voices,  are  content  and  stay 
A  little  while  their  tears ;  forbear  the 
clinging 

Of  hands  that  hinder  youth  at  last  made 
free. 

There  is  no  death,  nor  change,  nor  any 
ending, 

Only  a  journey ;  and  so  many  go. 

That  we  who  stay  at  length  discern  the 
blending 

Of  the  two  roads,  two  breaths,  two  lives, 
and  so 

Come  to  the  high  and  quiet  knowledge 
that  the  dead 

Are  but  ourselves  made  beautiful  instead. 
— Maxwell  Struthers  Burt  in  Scribners. 

* 

Do  NOT  ask  us  for  recipes  for  making 
wines  or  other  alcoholic  beverages.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  never  prints  such  recipes,  and 
under  the  present  prohibition  law  the 
sending  of  such  recipes  by  mail  would 
seem  of  doubtful  legality,  even  where  such 
beverages  contain  a  very  low  percentage 
of  alcohol. 


According  to  recent  data  given  by  the 
Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  New  York  City  has 
1.000.000.000  school  children,  of  whom 
173.000  are  well  fed.  011.000  passably 
fed.  and  216.000  seriously  under-nour¬ 
ished.  In  1017,  21  per  cent  of  New 
York’s  school  children  were  underfed,  as 
compared  with  five  per  cent  in  1014. 
Poverty  and  ignorance  are  the  main 
causes  of  such  malnutrition,  but  the  great 
increase  in  the  past  five  years  must  be 
largely  due  to  increased  cost  of  food. 
Says  the  author  of  “What  is  Malnutri¬ 
tion?’’  (Children’s  Bureau  Publication 
No.  50)  : 

Insufficient  or  unsuitable  food  and 
drink,  such  as  tea  and  coffee  instead  of 
milk,  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  undernutrition.  The  first  re¬ 
quirement  of  a  growing  chihl  is  food. 
Every  movement  his  body  Wfakes.  every 
bit  of  work  it  does,  requires  energy,  and 
this  energv  must  be  furnished  by  the 
food  he  eats.  If  the  food  supply  is  in¬ 
sufficient.  the  body  itself  is  burned  to 
provide  the  energy,  and  loss  of  weight 
results.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
the  diet  of  a  growing  child  should  be, 
first  of  all.  generous  in  amount.  An  in¬ 
sufficient  and  inadequate  breakfast  of 
bread  and  coffee,  whether  or  not  the  mid¬ 
day  meal  is  adequate,  practically  always 
means  too  little  total  food,  even  though 
a  hearty  supper  may  be  eaten.  Indul¬ 
gence  in  sweets  and  highly  seasoned  foods, 
habitual  eating  between  meals,  late  hours, 
unventilated  sleeping  rooms  and  lack  of 
exercise  may  all  result  in  a.  “finicky” 
appetite  and  thus  in  the  taking  of  too 
little  food.  Whenever  the  food  eaten 
falls  below  the  actual  need,  no  matter 
for  what  reason,  malnutrition  is  the  un¬ 
failing  consequence. 

A  diet  inadequate  in  the  kind  of  food 
has  equally  disastrous  results.  To  be 
well  nourished,  a  child  must  have  every 
day  some  body-building  material,  or  pro¬ 
tein.  to  help  form  his  muscles,  his  blood, 
his  heart,  his  lungs,  his  brain,  and  all 
other  living  parts  of  the  body.  Without 
it  his  muscles  cannot  develop  normally 
nor  his  organs  be  in  the  best,  condition. 
Certain  proteins  of  animal  origin — those 
of  milk,  eggs  and  meat — are  more  valu¬ 
able  for  growth  than  are  those  of  cereals, 
beans,  peas  and  vegetables.  A  liberal 
amount  of  the  child’s  “building  material.” 
therefore,  should  be  furnished  by  foods  of 
animal  origin.  Failure  to  supply  these 
in  sufficient  amounts  may  result  in  under¬ 
nourishment. 

Another  specific  need  of  the  child’s  body 
is  for  minerals.  He  must  have  plenty  of 
lime  to  build  sound  bones  and  teeth,  iron 
to  make  i-ed  blood,  and  other  minerals 
for  just  as  definite  uses.  Without  suit¬ 
able  amounts  of  lime  and  phosphorus,  his 
bones  will  surely  be  spongy  and  his  teeth 
defective,  while  a  lack  of  iron  causes 
anemia.  In  this  condition  the  blood  has 
not  enough  normal  red  corpuscles  to  carry 
sufficient  oxygen  to  the  tissues  to  burn  the 
food,  and  loss  of  weight  follows.  Since 
milk  is  about  the  only  liberal  source  of 
lime,  and  since  vegetables,  fruits,  whole 
cereals,  and  egg  yolks,  in  addition  to 
milk,  supply  most  of  the  other  minerals, 
it  is  readily  seen  that  many  cases  of  mal¬ 
nutrition  ire  caused  by  too  little  of  one 
or  more  if  these  foods. 

In  addition  to  proteins  and  minerals, 
a  child’s  diet  must  contain  some  of  the 
growth-regulating  substances  commonly 
known  as  “vitamines.”  One,  called  water 
soluble  B  by  Dr.  McCollum,  is  found 
abundantly  in  vegetables,  fruits,  milk  and 
all  natural  foodstuffs.  Another  (fat 
soluble  A)  is  less  widely  distributed.  It 
is  found  in  liberal  amounts  iu  the  fat  of 
milk,  egg  yolks  and  glandular  organs,  and 
in  the  leaves  of  plants.  There  is  little 
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danger  that  an  ordinary  diet,  unless  made 
up  of  too  purified  foodstuffs,  will  be  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  first ;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  many  children  who  have  no  leafy 
vegetables  and  practically  no  milk  or  eggs 
may  fail  to  grow  normally  because  of  an 
insufficient  amount  of  the  fat  soluble 
vitamine.  Without  fairly  liberal  amounts 
of  milk,  leafy  vegetables  and  eggs,  there¬ 
fore.  the  diet  can  hardly  fail  to  be  lacking 
in  minerals,  growth  proteins,  and  the 
necessary  vitamines.  Malnutrition  of 
many  children  may  be  laid  to  the  fact 
that  they  receive  too  little  of  one  or  more 
of  these  necessary  foods. 

Lack  of  sleep  is  another  aid  to  mal¬ 
nutrition.  For  this  the  parents  are  to 
blame;  normal  children  should  form  the 
habit  of  going  to  bed  at  proper  time  with¬ 
out  question,  and  even  under  the  former 
schedule  of  time  it  was  still  daylight  in 
Summer  when  young  children  were  pro¬ 
perly  put  to  bed.  If  they  are  allowed  to 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9820.  Fancy  bodice, 
34  to  42  bust. 

977.r>.  Draped  skirt. 
24  to  32  waist. 

Frice  of  each  15 
cents. 


9021.  Dress  with 
side  closing,  34  to 
42  bust.  Price  15 
cents. 


Dress  for 
and  small 
16  and  18 

Design  for 
band  or  border,  3 
Inches  wide. 

Price  of  each  15 
cents. 


9U78.  Bodice  with 
Tunic,  for  misses 
and'  small  women, 
10  to  18  years. 

9538.  Two-piece 
Skirt,  for  misses 
and  small  women, 
10  and  18  years. 

Price  of  each  15 
cents. 


rush  about  or  join  iu  the  occupations  of 
elder  people  until  the  last  moment  they  are 
too  tired  or  excited  to  sleep.  This  lack  of 
sleep  is  harder  to  control  in  city  than  coun¬ 
try,  for  where  a  family  is  crowded  into  a 
few  rooms  the  children  are  out  on  the 
street  until  a  late  hour,  and  often  there 
is  no  unoccupied  room  in  which  a  child 
may  be  put  to  bed.  This  is  rarely  the 
case  in  a  country  home,  and  the  child 
should  be  started  right  from  earliest  baby¬ 
hood. 

Wanted — How  to  Crochet  a  Sweater 

“When  in  doubt”  consult  The  It. 
N.-Y.  We  would  like  directions  for  a 
sweater  in  single  crochet  stitch,  bust  40. 
Will  some  of  your  large  family  send 
directions  to  “our”  paper,  and  greatly 

MRS.  R. 

Mulberries  and  Currants 

Mulberry  Water  Ice. — Pick  and  then 
mash  one  pound  of  mulberries,  add  to 
them  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  a  few  drops 
of  red  color  and  the  strained  juice  of 
one  lemon.  Set  aside  for  15  minutes ; 
then  strain,  add  two  cups  of  cold  water 
and  freeze. 

Black,  Currant  Ice  Oream. — Put  one 


pound  of  ripe  black  currants,  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
water  and  a  few  grains  of  red  color  into 
a  dish,  and  1  t  the  mixture  just  come  to 
the  boil.  Strain  and  add  two  cups  of 
cream,  one-half  cup  of  sugar  and  one-half 
teaspoon  of  lemon  juice.  Freeze. 

Currant  Water. — Simmer  one  pint  of 
currants  in  one  quart  of  water ;  strain. 
Add  one  tablespoon  of  powdered  sugar. 
Cool  and  serve  with  cracked  ice  with  a 
few  fresh  bunches  of  the  fruit  in  the  glass. 

Currant  Jain. — Six  quarts  of  currants, 
stemmed  and  measured,  require  five 
quarts  of  granulated  sugar.  Put  sugar 
in  a  kettle  with  one  pint  of  water  and  let 
it  boil.  Pour  in  the  currants  and  cook  10 
minutes  after  they  boil.  Add  a  small 
cloth  bag  containing  whole  cloves  and 
stick  cinnamon,  and  let  it  boil  with  the 
jam  ;  remove  before  putting  in  jars. 

Red  Currant  Dessert. — Pick  over  one 
pint  of  red  currants  and  rub  them  through 
a  sieve  with  one  heaping  tablespoon  of 
sugar.  Dissolve  two  heaping  tablespoons 
of  powdered  gelatin  with  half  a  cup  of 
boiling  water ;  add  two  tablespoons  of 
sugar,  strained  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  the 
currants,  a  few  drops  of  red  coloring  and 
one  cup  of  whipped  cream.  Pour  into  a 
wet  mold ;  turn  out  when  firm  and  dec¬ 
orate  with  ripe  currants. 

HELEN  A.  LYNAN. 


How  I  Carried  on  Kindergarten  Work  in 
My  Home 

Part  III. — Color  Music. 

Iiow  many  times,  when  we  were  taking 
up  a  new  song  in  the  chorus  or  choir,  I 
have  longed  for  the  ability  to  sing  the 
tones  correctly  the  first  time  we  went 
oyer  the  music.  I  have  friends  who  can 
pick  up  any  song  and  without  the  aid  of 
any  musical  instrument,  sing  it  off  at 
once.  How  I  have  envied  them  !  When 
I  want  to  learn  a  new  song  I  must  first 
play  it  over  on  the  piano.  When  I  came 
across  Fannie  E.  Hughey’s  “Color  Music 
for  Children,”  I  discovered  that  there  was 
a  delightful  way  iu  which  to  teach  chil¬ 
dren  to  do  sight  reading;  and  I  deter¬ 
mined  at  once  to  carry  out  with  my  own 
children  what  had  been  successfully  done 
with  others.  Of  course  it  is  better  to 
have  these  music  lessons  every  day ;  but, 
if  you  cannot,  do  not  be  discouraged  in  the 
matter,  for  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Many  times  our  lessons  have  been  omit¬ 
ted  for  weeks.  For  instance,  during  the 
raspberry  season  we  do  not  attempt  anv 
singing  lessons.  Only  be  careful  to  make 
a  short  review  of  the  past  lessons  before 
you  take  any  new  lessons  after  a  vacation, 
and  you  will  get  along  nicely. 

“Methods  of  musical  instruction  have 
undergone  a  similar  evolution  with  that 
of  other  subjects,  the  object  now  being, 
first,  to  awaken  musical  feeling,  and.  sec¬ 
ondly.  to  guide  the  expression  of  it.  A 
child’s  imagination  is  very  active  and  sen¬ 
sitive  ;  his  power  of  imitation  just  as 
keen.  His  world  is  made  up  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  imitation.  If  we  would  have 
him  love  music  and  desire  it,  we  must  go 
to  him  where  he  is.  rather  than  expect 
him  to  come  to  us  and  our  grown-up 
ideas.  If  we  would  help  him  to  feel  music, 
to  think  music,  to  render  music,  to  live 
music,  we  must  teach  him  by  imagery, 
mimicry  and  imagination. 

“So  we  associate  music  with  sounds  and 
colors,  making  pictures  for  the  eye  and 
pictures  for  the  ear;  and  in  order  to  make 
the  pictures  definite  and  reasonable,  we 
give  the  colors  the  shapes  of  birds,  be¬ 
cause  birds  are  not  only  pretty  to  look  at. 
but  also  to  listen  to;  and  thus  in  a  happy 
spirit  of  animated  play  the  little  ones 
learn  to  write  and  render  music  as  they 
learn  to  paint  a  picture  or  compose  a 
Story. 

_  “The  best  age  to  begin  music  is  from 
six  to  10  months,  in  happy  play  with 
mother.  Little  children  three,  four  and 
five  years  old  can  learn  music  faster  and 
more  accurately,  and  enjoy  the  study 
more,  than  at  any  later  period,  provided 
they  have  had  the  right  start..” 

So  says  Mrs.  Hughey  in  her  preface  to 
“Color  Music.”  and  how  true  I  have 
found  it  to  be !  First  you  introduce  the 
little  red  bird  that  sings  doh,  by  means  of 
a  fairy  story  iu  Mrs.  Hughey's  book. 
When  the  child  is  familiar  with  the  doll- 
bird  and  its  nest  on  the  piano  keys,  or  an 
imitation  keyboard  if  you  have  no  instru¬ 
ment,  then  you  introduce  the  little  blue 
bird  that  sings  soli. 

When  the  doh-bird  and  the  soh-bird  are 
“known”  friends,  then  the  yellow  bird 
comes,  and  what  a  beautiful  chord  we 
have  when  all  three  birds  sing  together, 
and  what  delightful  music  stories  the  child 
can  form  with  the  three  loved  tones. 

Later  the  orange,  green,  light  red.  vio¬ 
let  and  pink  birds  arrive,  one  at  a  time. 
I  would  not  hurry  their  arrival.  Make 
sure  that  all  the  tones  are  very  well 
known  before  introducing  a  new  one.  You 
cannot  imagine  how  vivid  these  tones  be¬ 
come  to  the  children.  This  Spring  when 
my  red  and  yellow  roses  were  in  bloom, 
my  T'Oungest  child  was  very  happy  in 
telling  me  that  we  had  doh  and  me  roses 
in  bloc  n. 

If  yo,  have  a  musical  instrument,  it 
would  be  very  wise  to  own  Julia  Car- 
uthers’  “Piano  Technic  for  Children.”  It 
contains  a  very  delightful  collection  of 
action  songs.  “Old-fashioned  Dance,” 
“Little  Indians,”  “Simple  Simon.” 
“Humpty  Dumpty.”  “Lilies  and  Roses,” 
“The  House  that  Jack  Built.”  “John 
Smith.”  “I’ussy  Cat.”  “Ilush-a-bye  Song” 
and  “Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence”  are  some 
of  our  favorites  in  this  book.  However,  a 
piano  is  not  at  all  an  essential  thing  in 
this  course.  As  I  said  iu  a  previous  ar¬ 


ticle.  if  you  can  sing  the  scale  correctly, 
if  you  own  a  pitch  pipe,  and  a  narrow 
board  long  enough  to  represent  the  key¬ 
board  of  a  piano  or  organ,  and  a  box  of 
crayons,  you  can  carry  out  the  work  sug¬ 
gested  in  Mrs.  Hughey’s  “Color  Music” 
very  nicely. 

As  Mrs.  Hughey  safs  in  her  chapter 
on  “Piano  Technic” : 

“The  musician’s  organs  of  speech  are 
either  the  local  organs  for  the  vocal  ex¬ 
pression  of  music,  or  the  mouth  and  hands 
iu  the  use  of  wind  instruments,  or  the 
arm,  hand  and  fingers  in  the  use  of 
stringed  instruments  and  instruments  of 
percussion.  In  the  foundation  work,  not 
knowing  what  specialty  will  be  elected  in 
after  life,  v*e  must  plan  processes  of  train¬ 
ing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prepare  for 
any  choice. 

“There  are  certain  fundamental  re¬ 
quirements  common  to  all  departments  of 
music,  such  as  rapid  sight-reading,  abil¬ 
ity  to  memorize  accurately  and  quickly, 
rhythmic  feeling,  correct  analysis,  emo¬ 
tional  and  intellectual  interpretation,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  finished  technic  which  pro¬ 
vide^  the  power  of  fluent  expression.  The 
cultivation  of  these  essentials  should  be 
well  started  before  the  child  is  six  vears 
old.” 

In  my  own  home  I  have  worked  in 
“Color  Music”  along  with  the  other  kin¬ 
dergarten  work  of  which  I  have  told  you  ; 
and  the  results  have  been  very  good,  al¬ 
though  the  lessons  are  often  interrupted. 
The.  children  like  to  take  turns  playing 
music  stories  on  the  piano,  and  having 
the  others  lay  out  the  appropriate  colored 
disks  as  they  play.  This  exercise  iu  ear 
dictation  is  very  good  for  all  of  them, 
and  they  often  do  it  for  their  own  amuse¬ 
ment  for  a  long  time.  For  instance,  the 
oldest  child  plays  doh.  ray.  me.  soli,  me, 
doh,  and  my  little  boy  and  five-year-old 
girlie  each  place  in  front  of  them  on  the 
table  red,  orange,  yellow,  blue,  yellow, 
red.  At  present  the  colored  disks'  which 
I  am  using  in  ear  dictation  are  some  that 
I  bought  to  use  in  “number  work.”  How¬ 
ever,  you  can  easily  cut  out  your  own 
pasteboard  tablets  and  color  them  with 
crayons. 

In  the  case  of  the  birds,  we  found  some 
pictures  of  birds  we  liked  and  copied  them 
and  colored  them  up  as  we  needed  them. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  several  bi’-ds 
in  playing  the  game  of  “hide  and  go  seek.” 
The  children  are  very  fond  of  that  game. 
The  games  suggested  by  Mrs.  Hughey  give 
excellent  drill  in  tone  work. 

The  results  I  have  obtained  in  teaching 
my  three  children  music  according  to  Mrs. 
Hughey’s  method  have  been  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  and  satisfaction  to  all  of  us.  The 
children  and  I  have  enjoyed  the  lessons, 
and  their  father  and  ail  our  relatives 
and  friends  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  hear¬ 
ing  the  children  sing.  And  I  think  in  the 
years  to  come  my  children  will  get  more 
and  more  out  of  life  because  they  can 
appreciate  beautiful  music  and  also  can 
interpret  it  to  those  around  them. 

In  closing,  please  note  this :  I  never 
ask  my  children  to  show  how  well  they 
can  sing  this  or  that  song — “showing  off” 
is  a  very  bad  thing.  But  I  say.  “Did  you 
ever  hear  that  amusing  song.  ‘Going'  to 
London  Town’?” 

“I  don’t  believe  I  ever  did,”  returns 
auntie. 

“The  children  will  sing  it  for  you,  if 
you  wish.” 

Of  course  auntie  wishes  to  hear  it. 
The  children  are  so  busy  interpreting  the 
song  that  they  have  not  time  to  think  of 
themselves.  Do  not  let  a  child  attempt  a 
song  in  public  without  he  knows  the  song 
thoroughly  :  otherwise  he  will  lose  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself  and  become  self-con¬ 
scious — two  things  that  are  to  be  very 
much  avoided.  l.  e.  c. 


Bottling  Fruit  Juices 

The  following  information  about  pre¬ 
serving  fruit  juices  is  given  out  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  : 

The  juice  of  such  fruits  as  the  grape, 
currant,  blackberry,  strawberry,  rasnber- 
ry.  elderberry  and  cherry  makes  delicious, 
wholesome  drinks.  Fruit  juices  also  may 
be  canned  and  made  into  jelly  when  it  is 
wanted  during  the  Winter.  Winter  jelly 
making  relieves  the  pressure  of  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  and  busy  fruit  season.  Sugar 
need  not  be  added  until  the  juice  is  served 
or  until  the  jelly  is  made.  Extract  the 
juice  by  boiling  the  fruit  with  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  water  and  strain  through  a  jelly  bag. 

To  prepare  the  juice  for  canning,  pour 
it  into  bottles  or  jars  which  have  been 
boiled  for  15  minutes.  But  these  on  a 
-  false  bottom  in  a  hot  water  bath.  This 
may  be  a  commercial  canner  or  a  con¬ 
tainer  large  enough  to  hold  sufficient  wa¬ 
ter.  The  water  should  reach  the  necks  of 
the  bottles  and  the  shoulders  of  the  jars. 
A  cotton  stopper  may  be  pressed  into  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  and  left  during  the  pro¬ 
cessing  period,  or  a  cork,  after  being 
boiled,  may  be  put  in  lightly.  If  jars  are 
used  as  containers,  put  boiled  tops  in 
place  and  half  seal.  Process  for  60  min¬ 
utes  at  the  simmering  point.  Remove, 
put  stoppers  of  bottles  in  tightly,  and 
when  cool  dip  the  top  of  the  bottle  into 
melted  paraffin  or  sealing  wax.  Equal 
parts  of  rosin  and  beeswax  make  a  good 
wax.  Finish  tightening  the  tops  of  the 
jars  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
bath.  Test  for  leaks  and  store  iu  a  dry, 
dark,  cool  place. 

Aside  from  their  use  in  making  jelly 
and  as  a  base  for  homemade  drinks,  these 
fruit  juices  are  excellent  for  use  iu  gel¬ 
atin,  sauces,  ice  creams,  sherbets  and 
other  desserts.  Those  which  are  to  be 
used  in  this  way  will  have  a  better  flavor 
if  sugar  is  added  before  they  are  bottled. 
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Tennessee  Notes 

Friday  night  the  rain  poured  and 
poured.  We,  or  our  vegetables,  were  a 
bit  thirsty,  but  so  many  of  us  were  prep- 
pared  to  attend  the  big  union  singing  at 
Fall  Branch  that  it  sounded  a  bit  dis¬ 
heartening.  Perhaps  the  singing  conven¬ 
tions  are  not  so  common  everywhere. 
Here  the  counties  are  all  organized;  pres¬ 
ident.  secretary,  etc.,  and  classes ;  once  a 
month  paeh  county  has  a  singing  conven¬ 
tion.  People  go  for  miles,  some  in  cars, 
some  in  buggies,  road  wagons,  hacks, 
horseback  and  afoot — just  any  way  to  get 
there.  The  more  classes  the  better,  and 
each  class  sings  its  own  selections,  and 
now  and  then  for  a  change  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation  stands  and  sings.  The  greatest 
trouble  with  us  is  we  have  no  buildings 
large  enough  to  hold  the  crowd,  and  I 
think  what  a  pity  that  some  of  the  small 
villages  striving  to  support  two  or  three 
half-starved  churches  will  not  join  hands 
and  combine  their  churches  into  one  com¬ 
modious  building.  Will  there  be  any  creeds 
in  heaven?  I  notice  when  the  hungry 
throng  are  invited  to  the  well-filled  table 
they  don’t  stand  back  until  they  ask  if 
the  invitation  is  from  a  Baptist.  Metho¬ 
dist.  Cumberland  or  Dunkard ;  but.  any¬ 
way,  we  had  a  good  time,  for  the  sun 
peeped  out  the  next  morning  and  every¬ 
one  began  to  fix.  I  thought  everyone’s 
things  were  right  in  place,  but  of  course 
some  articles  had  to  be  looked  for,  yet  in 
gcxl  time  we  all  arrived  safe  and  sound. 

Three  counties  were  represented,  and 
if  the  roads  had  not  been  so  muddy  the 
church  would  not  have  seated  the  classes. 


make  a  fine  spread  for  the  children’s 
lunch.  A  friend  has  told  me  that  pump¬ 
kins  boiled  and  sifted  with  one-third  of 
cooked  California  peaches  added,  with 
plenty  of  sugar,  makes  a  fine  butter,  hard 
to  tell  from  regular  peach  butter,  so  if  I 
can  obtain  the  peaches  I  intend  to  try  the 
mixture,  as  well  as  can  a  quantity  of  reg¬ 
ular  pumpkin  butter  for  custards.  That, 
with  beans,  corn,  pickles,  chow,  slaw,  to¬ 
matoes,  etc.,  will  make  a  bit  of  change  the 
long  Winter  months.. 

Our  sweet  potatoes  look  promising.  I 
Irish  potatoes  not  so  good ;  bunch  beans 
prospering.  We  plan  to  butcher  an  extra, 
hog.  With  milk  and  butter  and  plenty! 
of  good  corn  bread,  mush,  hominy,  etc.. I 
for  cold  evenings,  we  will  not  starve.  It! 
is  just  that  we  have  taught  ourselves  to 
use  so  many  different  desserts;  everyone 
has  them,  and  the  young  generation  ex¬ 
pects  them.  I  can  remember  when  two 
dozen  jars  was  thought  to  be  a  great  num¬ 
ber;  now  it’s  two  hundred.  A  gallon  or  I 
two  of  jelly  and  the  same  of  preserves: 
used  to  be  set  on  a  high  shelf,  and  only 
used  on  state  occasions,  the  sugar  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  and  a  lump  given  as  a 
great  reward  of  merit.  Children  were  sel¬ 
dom  sick,  people  were  lots  healthier  then 
than  now.  To  be  sure,  there  were  sacks 
of  dried  fruit  and  gallons  of  cider  butter, 
but  would  we  eat  a  bite  of  anything  so 
sour  as  that  was  today?  We  ruin  the 
stomach  and  tastes  of  our  children  when 
they  are  small  with  sweet  stuff,  and  pay 
the  penalty  in  doctor’s  bills,  ill  health  and 
big  grocery  bills.  MBS.  D.  B.  p. 


Canning  Baby  Beets  and  Carrots 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  gives  the  following  instructions : 
Use  only  small  beets  of  a  variety  which 
has  a  deep  red  color  throughout  when 
cooked.  One  of  the  beet  varieties  of 


An  exquisitely  designed  set  arranged  for  the  ancient  but  ever-fashionable  cross-stitch 
is  illustrated  in  the  132"  series,  consisting  of  a  centerpiece,  scarf  and  half  window  curtains. 
The  flowers  are  for  shades  of  violet.  The  leaves  are  for  medium  green  with  steins  of  dark 
green.  The  lines  at  extreme  edge  of  centerpiece  are  for  medium  shade  of  violet  with  heavy 
doss.  The  inside  decorative  lines  are  for  light  brown.  The  rosettes  in  between  these  lines 
are  for  deep  rose.  The  designs  are  stamped  and  tinted  on  white  art  fabric.  The  center- 
piece.  No.  132".  size  30  inches  square,  costs  with  mercerized  floss  to  complete  embroidery, 


.  Cluny  lace  to  edge,  75  cents  extra. 


Two  ball  games  in  the  evening  claimed 
some  of  the  crowd,  ice  cream  and  lemon¬ 
ade  stands  called  others ;  hacks  and  cars 
held  quite  a  number  where  two  is  com¬ 
pany  and  three  is  none.  Some  going  in, 
some  comiug  out  all  day.  gave  all  a  chance 
to  hear  part  of  the  entertainment,  and 
then  the  people,  to  greet  old  friends  you 
have  not  met  with  for  years,  is  something 
And,  oh.  the  good  “oats!”  Pie.  chicken, 
cake,  pickles,  beef.  slaw,  tomatoes,  eggs, 
jelly,  etc. ;  a  few  plums,  now  and  then 
some  peaches,  but  no  apples,  and  every¬ 
one  asking  everyone  else  how  they  come 
on ;  some  talking  about  no  fruit,  some 
about  bow  many  children  and  where  they 
are,  and  each  too  intent  on  their 
own  conversation  to  give  heed  to  what 
someone  else  is  saying,  no  wonder  one’s 
head  buzzed  for  a  day  or  two.  but  we 
come  home  tired  but  happy,  with  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  about.  It  pays  to  get  out;, 
true,  there  is  uo  place  like  home,  but  we 
can  stay  there  until  it  becomes  a  prison 
wall;  we  grow  narrow-minded,  preju¬ 
diced.  until  we  think  that  our  little  world 
is  the  whole  universe,  our  little  minds  the 
master  ones,  and  that  beyond  is  a  blank. 
It  does  us  good  to  rub  shoulders  with  out¬ 
siders  in  more  ways  than  one. 

A  number  of  our  neighbors  own  cars, 
and  a  vacant  seat  is  unknown  when  one 
starts.  Shall  we  ever  own  one?  We 
have  gone  up  some  rather  steep  hills,  but 
I  have  turned  my  mind  upside  down,  in¬ 
side  out.  and  around  and  around,  and  for 
the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  one  anyway 
near.  At  the  present  I  have  a  patent 
churn  in  view ;  I  have  beaten  a  dasher  for 
•_>X  years  and ’I  want  you  to  know  I  am 
tired  of  it. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  obtain  22  gal¬ 
lons  of  berries.  1  canned  28  quarts,  made 
six  quarts  of  jelly  and  nine  gallons  of 
jam.  It  removed  a  bit  of  the  burden.  I 
have  the  promise  of  two  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples.  I  shall  just  slice  them  without  peel¬ 
ing.  cook  tender,  cool  and  rub  through  the 
sieve,  add  one-third  sugar  and  boil  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  It  will  form  a  cust  on  top. 
keep  well  in  stone  crocks  or.  jars,  and 


beets  for  cauning  is  the  Detroit.  Sort 
the  beets,  cut  off  all  but  an  inch  or  two 
of  roots  and  leaves,  put  uniform  sizes  to¬ 
gether  and  steam  for  20  minutes  or  boil 
until  three-fourths  cooked  to  loosen  the 
skins.  Do  not  allow  cold  water  to  touch 
the  beets  after  they  have  been  boiled,  as 
sometimes  it  causes  them  to  lose  color. 
Beets  which  average  one  inch  in  diameter 
may  be  boiled  and  packed  whole  in  jars 
which  have  been  sterilized  15  minutes. 
Those  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter 
should  be  cut  in  slices.  Cover  the  beets  in 
the  can  with  clear  hot  water.  The  flavor 
of  the  finished  product  is  better  if  no  sea¬ 
soning  is  added  during  the  canning. 

Remove  bubbles  with  a  flexible  paddle 
and  put  rubber,  which  has  been  soaked 
in  a  solution  made  from  one  tablespoon 
soda  and  one  quart  of  water,  in  place.  Ad¬ 
just  the  top,  which  has  been  boiled  15 
minutes,  and  screw  until  half  tight,  if  it 
is  a  screw  top  jar.  With  the  glass  top 
jars,  one  bail  is  adjusted  and  the  other 
left  free  until  the  processing  is  finished. 
If  steam  pressure  cauner  is  used,  process 
jars  one  hour  at  5  lbs.  pressure.  With  a 
commercial  hot  water  canuer  or  home¬ 
made  one  in  which  a  wash  boiler  or  lard 
can  is  used  to  process  the  jars,  place  the 
jars  on  a  fa]se  bottom  of  wood,  with  wa¬ 
ter  sufficient  to  cover  tops,  and  process 
90  minutes. 

For  canning,  select  small,  tender  car¬ 
rots  not  more  than  1  l/j  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Wash,  scrape  carefully  and  steam 
or  boil  until  three-fourths  cooked.  Slice, 
dice  or  cut  the  carrots  into  lengths  of  the 
can.  For  quart  jars  add  one  level  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  and  cover  with  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  Follow  the  same  procedure  as  for 
beets  and  process  one  hour. 


Happiness  comes  not  from  the  power 
of  possession,  hut  from  the  power  of  ap¬ 
preciation.  Above  most  other  things  It 
is  wise  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  appre¬ 
ciation.  The  greater  the  number  of  stops 
on  an  organ  the  greater  its  possibilities 
as  an  instrument  of  music. — II.  W.  Syl¬ 
vester.  .  ,  . 


WESTCLOX  is  a  short  way  of  saying 
Western  clocks.  It  means  a  line  of  good 
alarm  clocks  made  by  the  Western  Clock 
Company.  Every  clock  in  the  Westclox 
family  is  manufactured  by  the  patented  proc¬ 
ess  that  made  Big  Ben  famous.  Whether 
you  select  Big  Ben,  Sleep-Meter,  America,  or 
Baby  Ben  you  know  you’re  getting  a  good  clock 
because  each  one  is  a  Westclox. 

To  make  it  easy  for  you  to  recognize  our 
clocks,  we  print  the  family-name,  Westclox ,  on 
the  dial  right  above  the  name  of  the  clock. 
We  also  attach  an  orange  colored,  six-sided 
Westclox  tag.  These  are  marks  of  good  time¬ 
keeping,  Look  for  them  on  the  alarm  you  buy. 


Western  Clock  Co. — makers  of  Wbstclox 

Offices  at  La  Salle — Factories  at  Peru,  Ill.,  U.S.A. 


An  Appeal  to 
Young  Women 

Enlist  in  the  great  humanitarian 
work  of  earijig  for  the  sick  and 
teaching  the  conservation  of 
health.  There  is  a  constant  de¬ 
mand  for  trained  nurses  and  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  in  good  sal¬ 
aried  positions  in  every  field  of 
nursing  await  intelligent,  healthy 
young  women  who  are  eligible.  Ap¬ 
plicants  must  be  between  19  and 
35  with  one  year  at  high  school  or 
its  equivalent  and  be  imbued  with 
a  real  desire  to  render  humani¬ 
tarian  service.  Send  for  complete 
particulars  to  Principal,  Training 
School  for  Nurses.  Bridgeport  Hos¬ 
pital,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 


Kodakers — Get  Acquainted! 
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The  Farmer  Bis 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


— Put  Your  Farm  On  a  Cash  Basis — 3 

Whether  you  rent  or  own,  it’s  good  business  to  take  advantage  of  cash 
discounts  and  other  money-saving  opportunities.  Let  us  help  you. 

WE  LOAN  MONEY 

for  productive  farm  purposes  to  New  York  State  farmers  only.  We  will 
finance  you  for  an  entire  season  at  a  reasonable  rate.  We  simply  desire 
to  make  expenses  and  a  fair  return  upon  investment — nothing  more. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc.,  Alliance  Bank  Building,  Rochester,  IV.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

—  ■  I _ J 
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For  Your  Hogs 

Provide  a  wallow  close  to 
the  feeding  grounds  to  which 
add  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin¬ 
fectant.  The  DIP  will  kill  the 
lice  and  cleanse  the  skin,  and 
as  the  hogs  pass  back  and  forth 
from  the  wallow  to  the  feed 
trough,  the  DRIP  will  destroy 
the  disease  germs  and  the 
worms  that  pollute  the  ground. 
That  will  mean  a  clean,  tiealthy 
skin,  freedom  from  lice,  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  disease  and  larger, 
better  porkers.  Also  sprinkle  freely 
about  poultry  houses,  pens  and 
stables  to  destroy  germs  and  avoid 
contagious  diseases.  An  excellent 
disinfectant  for  the  home. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


Dr.  I 

•-  •  • 

,  v-'  A  *  i 

Iess  Dip 

and 

Send  NO  Money  I, 


Simply  send  your  size 
nnd  these  wonderful 
American  Scout  Shoet 
will  come  to  your  home 
atones  Built  solid,  full 
of  wear.  Genuine  onk 
leather  aoles.  Note  the 
splendid  extra  quality 
leather!  Enjoy  their  bleised 
eomfortl  The  rink  te  ours— 
these  must  del  pht  ynu  or 
Bo  sale.  Pay  only  $3.29 
on  arrival  for  this  splen¬ 
did  bargain 

GUARANTEE 
,  A  a«*e  pair  tr*»  if  ht- 
eause  of  deftetivo 
k  material m  or  work - 
manthip  time  fail 
logivtlntontht 


ONLY 


On  Arrlrit,  Postage  Free 
American  Scout  Shoe 
8s-e  profits.  Buy  direct 
from  Factory  Headquarters! 


Boston  Mail  Order  House,  Dept.  S-200-D  Boston,  Mass. 
Ssmf  shoes  on  approval.  My  money  back  If  I  want  it.  I rUk  nothing 

Name.... . . . . . Size . 


Address 


Color 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


and 

quotes  you 

lowest  Factory  Prices  on  high 
grade  farm  fence,  gates,  lawn 
fence.barb  wire, etc. ,160  styles.  Postal 
*’>^bring8  Biggest  Fence  Bargain  Book  ever 
printed.  Write  today.  Sample  to  test  and 
book  free,  post  paid.  (&> 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  159,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


'American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


WELL  T&NG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


] 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  M  inkier 


Rye  for  Pigs 

Is  it  practicable  to  feed  rye  to  pigs  in 
sheaf?  My  idea  is  to  stack  the  rye  where 
it  can  be  thrown  to  the  pigs,  let  them 
clean  up  the  grain  and  have  the  straw  on 
land  ready  to  plow  in  next  Spring.  There 
is  no  market  for  the  straw  any  more  and 
I  want  to  save  the  thrashing  and  grind¬ 
ing  and  so  much  handling  of  the  straw  be¬ 
fore  it  is  back  on  the  land.  Is  any  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  the  rye  likely  to  go 
through  the  pigs  undigested?  2.  What 
kind  of  ring  is  best  to  prevent  pigs  from 
rooting?  Are  not  those  which  close  in 
the  snout  likely  to  make  it  sore?  Some 
years  ago  l  remember  seeing  something 
advertised  for  cutting  a  piece  out  of  mid¬ 
dle  of  snout,  and  this  treatment  was 
guaranteed  to  be  a  sure  preventive  of  any 
more  rooting.  Something  of  this  sort 
which  would  make  one  job  of  it  would 
certainly  be  a  big  improvement  on  ring¬ 
ing.  *  I.  H.  K. 

Fairfield  Co..  Conn. 

1.  It  is  practicable  to  feed  rye  out  of 
the  sheaf  to  pigs.  They  will  thrash  it 
quite  as  well  as  a  machine  would  do  it. 
aud  there  would  be  very  little  waste. 
Rye  in  itself,  however,  would  not  make  a 
balanced  ration  for  pigs,  for  it  is  not 
particularly  palatable  when  fed  alone, 
and  consequently  the  pigs  would  not  con¬ 
sume  enough  of  it  to  gain  rapidly  in 
weight.  I  take  it  that  you  refer  to  mar¬ 
ket  pigs  rather  than  to  brood  sows,  for  I 
should  hesitate  to  attempt  to  Winter  brood 
sows  on  sheaf  rye.  although  if  the  stalks 
were  well  put  up.  or  the  maternl  put  in  the 
mow  or  where  there  was  no  chance  for  the 
material  to  become  ergoty,  no  bad  results 
would  follow.  I  would,  however,  feed 
some  corn  in  conjunction  with  the  rye. 
and  some  Alfalfa  hay  if  the  ration  were 
intended  for  brood  sows.  Rye  has  been 
known  to  cause  abortion  with  brood  sows, 
and  it  has  likewise  been  known  to  cause 
other  disorders  incident  to  gestation.  The 
pigs  would  work  over  the  straw  and  there 
would  he  many  advantages  in  the  practice 
you  suggest. 

2.  As  to  the  practice  of  ringing.  I  have 
always  used  the  ordinary  Y-shaped  cop¬ 
per  ring  that  is  available  at  any  hard¬ 
ware  store.  The  cutting  device  that  you 
suggest  has  been  used  with  good  results, 
and  if  one  is  growing  market  pigs  entirely 
and  does  not  show  his  specimens  at  fairs, 
the  deformity  resulting  from  its  use  is 
not  serious,  even  with  the  V-shaped  in¬ 
strument  which  cuts  a  notch  out  of  the 
nose.  It  is  necessary  to  open  the  wound 
at  least  once  a  year,  for  it  does  not  estab¬ 
lish  perpetual  immunity  against  this  vice. 


Ration  for  Milch  Cows 

Would  you  tell  me  what  a  ration  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  of  oats,  buckwheat 
and  corn,  ground  together,  would  need  to 
balance  it?  This  is  to  be  used  as  a  dairy 
feed.  «>I  have  no  silage,  but  feed  plenty 
of  pea  and  oat  hay.  or  a  good  mixed 
clover.  t.  w. 

With  oats,  buckwheat  and  corn  ground 
together  I  would  add  merely  30  per  cent 
of  gluten  or  25  per  cent  of  cottonseed 
meal.  All  of  the  grain  products  that  you 
mention  are  carbohydrate  carriers  and 
lack  the  necessary  protein  to  stimulate 
the  milk  flow,  although  if  your  cows  are 
running  on  pasture  the  combination  that1 
you  suggest  ought  to  give  you  very  good 
results.  Gluten  at  the  present  time  sup¬ 
plies  protein  most  economically,  and  I 
prefer  gluten  to  cottonseed  meal  to  feed 
in  conjunction  with  forage.  Furthermore, 
gluten  in  combination  with  ground  buck¬ 
wheat  makes  a  mixture  that  is  more  pal¬ 
atable  than  prevails  when  cottonseed  is 
introduced. 


Experience  with  Alfalfa  Weevil 

Last  year  I  sowed  a  field  to  oats  early 
in  Spring.  Land  was  in  potatoes  the 
year  before.  I  cut  oats  for  hay  when 
they  became  well  headed.  July  1  I  plowed 
oat  stubble  and  applied  1,400  lbs.  of 
ground  limestone  per  acre,  then  worked 
ground  well  with  harrow.  Kept  ground 
harrowed  weekly  until  August  15,  when 
I  seeded  100  lbs.  of  inoculated  Alfalfa 
seed  on  the  plot  of  SVj  acres.  I  had  the 
finest  stand  I  have  ever  seen ;  it  grew  by 
Winter  to  about  six  inches  as  green  as 
anyone  could  wish.  When  Spring  opened 
it  began  to  grow  very  rapidly,  with  the 
same  green  color,  until  about  April  10. 
When  about  10  in.  tall  it  began  to  turn 
yellow  in  spots.  I  thought  perhaps  it 
was  due  to  cold  spell  we  had  at  that  time. 
When  it  began  to  warm  up  I  noticed  it 
got  worse,  so  I  began  to  investigate.  I 
found  it  to  be  covered  with  little  green 
hugs  with  wings  which  have  sucked  all  of 
the  life  out  of  the  plants.  I  waited  about 
three  weeks  and  saw  it  was  not  going  to 
grow  again,  so  I  decided  to  cut  the  dead 
stems  by  mowiug  the  whole  plot.  I 
thought  perhaps  this  was  the  best  thing 
to  do.  as  young  sprouts  are  shooting  up. 
I  have  lost  my  main  crop  of  Alfalfa  when 
it  generally  produces  the  largest  cutting. 
These  bugs  seem  to  he  about  gone  now. 
Do  you  think  I  shall  be  troubled  with 
them  any  more?  Have  you  heard  com¬ 
plaints  from  anyone  else?  It  is  in  all 
Alfalfa  in  our  district.  Do  you  think  I 
did  the  right  thing  by  cutting  it?  A.  8. 

Delaware. 


Your  experience  with  the  Alfalfa  wee¬ 
vil  is  very  similar  to  that  reported  by  a 
number  of  growers  last  year.  Y’ou  did 
exactly  right.  It  is  appropriate  to  cut 
the  Alfalfa  when  the  little  shoots  com¬ 
mence  to  appear  at  the  base  of  the  crown, 
regardless  of  whether  the  plants  are  two 
feet  or  10  inches  high.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  however,  that  an  application  of 
1,400  lbs.  of  ground  limestone  per  acre 
was  insufficient,  and  that  had  you  dis¬ 
tributed  an  increased  amount,  say  three 
or  four  tons  of  the  ground  limestone  per 
acre,  the  plants  would  have  been  more 
resistant  and  probably  would  not  have 
been  so  easily  affected  with  the  weevil  or 
blight.  Observation  prompts  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  certaiu  seasons,  owing  to  cli¬ 
matic  conditions,  are  more  favorable  to 
the  development  of  certain  pests  that  an¬ 
noy  leguminous  plants,  and  if  the  field 
still  maintains  a  fairly  satisfactory  stand 
the  chances  are  that  the  roots  of  the 
plants  were  not  affected,  and  I  would  con¬ 
tinue  the  field  as  a  liayfield.  making  the 
application  of  acid  phosphate  or  barnyard 
manure  immediately  following  the  cutting 
of  the  first  or  the  second  crop  of  hay.  A 
number  of  experiments  in  spraying  for 
this  trouble  have  been  reported,  yet  I  am 
not  sure  that,  any  of  them  have  given  the 
results  that  justify  the  expense  incident 
to  such  treatment. 


Harvesting  Rape  Seed 

I  have  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  that  wintered  and  is 
now  in  seed  pod.  It  was  very  rich 
ground  aud  the  plants  are  enormous,  en¬ 
tirely  covering  the  plot.  Each  plant  has 
hundreds  of  large  seed  pods.  Would  it  pay 
me  to  cut  and  cure  this  for  seed?  How  ripe 
should  the  plants  be  when  cut?  How 
shall  I  stack  it.  or  shall  I  put  it  inside? 
About  what  will  the  yield  be?  What  is 
the  seed  worth  a  pound?  How  can  I 
thrash  it?  c.  H. 

Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

It  is  rather  uncommon  for  the  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  to  be  permitted  to  seed  itself 
in  this  district,  for  usually  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  as  a  forage  crop  for  swine,  and  not 
permitted  to  reach  the  advanced  stages 
of  growth  you  have  indicated.  It  i6 
true  that  certain  of  the  plants  will  sur¬ 
vive  the  Winter  and  seed  themselves  the 
next  year,  yet  I  doubt  very  much  if  it 
would  pay  you  to  harvest  the  seed  as  in¬ 
dicated.  The  heads  could  be  used,  how¬ 
ever.  to  advantage  in  supplying  material 
for  feeding  chickens,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  satisfying  to  poultry  than  the  seeds 
resulting  from  maturing  plants  of  this 
nature.  It  is  probable  that  you  would 
have  to  thrash  out  the  seed  by  means  of 
the  old-fashioned  flail.  I  am  unable  to 
state  just  what  the  average  yield  of  rape 
seed  would  be  per  acre.  The  price  of 
rape  seed  has  varied  from  0  to  15c  per 
lb.,  and  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  com¬ 
municate  with  some  seed  distributing 
concern  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  prevail¬ 
ing  price  for  the  rape  .seed  grown  in  this 
district. 


Prolificacy  of  Berkshire  Swine 

Prolificacy  and  easy  fattening  are  two 
of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  Berk¬ 
shire  breed.  That  they  are  still  holding 
up  this  reputation  is  shown  by  informa¬ 
tion  coming  from  one  of  the  herds  that 
belong  in  the  Berkshire  County  (Mass.) 
Berkshire  Club.  The  sow,  llighwood 
Mollie  57th.  on  Flintstone  Farm,  has  far¬ 
rowed  64  pigs  in  six  litters,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  102/$  pigs  to  a  litter.  That  she  is 
capable  of  transmitting  this  prolificacy  is 
shown  by  the  litters  of  three  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters  that  have  farrowed  12.  seven  and  11 
pigs,  or  an  average  of  10  pigs  to  the  lit¬ 
ter.  No  man  can  ask  more  than  this.  If 
he  gets  more  pigs  to  the  litter  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  they  are  as  good  as  though  he  had 
less.  W.  II.  McKee,  the  secretary  of  the 
club,  also  writes  that  a  great  many  of  the 
breeders  in  the  club  are  averaging  around 
eight  pigs  to  the  litter  for  their  entire 
herd,  and  having  excellent  success  in  rais¬ 
ing  them.  The  question  of  prolificacy  ap¬ 
parently  is  not  bothering  these  men  at  all. 
To  show  the  rate  of  gain  that  Berkshires 
can  make  the  following  is  written.  On 
May  23  a  sow  weaned  a  litter  of  pigs. 
The  sow  was  thin  and  as  she  was  getting 
well  along  in  years  it  was  decided  to  fat¬ 
ten  her  for  the  butcher.  In  31  days  she 
gained  106  lbs.  By  actual  weight  she  ate 
195  lbs.  of  grain  mixture,  consumed  30 
quarts  of  molasses  (some  that  was  left 
from  a  shipment  purchased  a  year  ago), 
and  had  IS  quarts  of  skim-milk  daily. 
She  was  fed  three  times  a  day.  The  total 
cost  of  fattening  this  sow  was  $9.03,  and 
the  breeder  doubled  his  money  on  the 
weight  the  sow  put  on.  Mr.  McKee  wants 
to  know  if  there  is  any  Duroc  iu  New 
England  that  cau  beat  this  record. 


“I  happen  to  know  an  old  farmer  who 
reads  Shakespeare  diligently.”  “Does  lie 
apply  Shakespeare  to  farm  life?”  “Not 
directly,  but  he  says  he  gets  a  lot  of 
comfort  out  of  reading  the  bard’s  wise 
observations  after  he’s  been  trying  to 
pound  some  common  sense  iuto  the  head 
of  his  hired  man.” — Credit  Lost. 


BERKSHIRES 


PROLIFIC 

BERKSHIRES 

A  few  Spring  Pigs  left.  A  few  choice 
Sows  and  young  Boars  ready  for  service, 
not  related  and  a  rare  chance  for  a 
foundation  of  a  fine  herd. 

All  registered  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 

Klarlxa  Farm. 

Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt.  Parksville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE,  CONSTITUTION,  PROLIFICACY  Our  First  Consideration 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  with  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  we  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  than 
any  other  three  breeders  in  the  Uniied  States. 
Special  offering  of  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H,  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

See  my  herd  at  the  Conn.,  New  York,  East¬ 
ern  Exposition  and  Trenton  Inter-State  Fairs. 

Public  Sale,  Oct.  25,  1919 — 30  bears,  30  gilts 

Entire  ofTorin*  cholera  immune. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  II  E  A  V  Y  11  A  M  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  eowsand  pigs. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER.Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 


REGISTERED 

BERKSHIRES 

Epochal  Strain.  Aug.  nnd  Sept.  pigs.  Selected 
stock  tor  breeders  for  shipment  when  8  wks. 
old.  Boars,  815;  Sows,  820.  Service  Boars. 

MIDDLEBROOK  FARM.  Allenhurst,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 


Topstone  Master 

No.  256236 


A  remarkable  thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boar — 
fifteen  months  old  and  in  fine  condition. 

GUSTAV  VASELIUS,  Breeder,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES’ 

I  offer  February  and  March  farrowed  Boar  Pigs, 
nearly  ready  for  service,  weighing  100  lbs.,  of  the 
big  tvpe,  with  quality;  By  Symboleer’s  Superb 
and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd;  registered  and 
crated.  They  are  not  fat  but  healthy.  Address 

J.  E.  WATSON  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 


REGISTERED 

Berkshires 

15  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Spring  Boars  and  fall  pigs. 

H.  GIUMSHAW  -  North  East,  I’a. 


BigTypeBerkshires^!;%%bS^i!& 

farrowed  May  15th.  sired  by  700  lb.  boar  &  $25  for 
quick  sale.  Geo.  M.  Greene,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


pAa  Rarlrchirnc  two  and  three  mos.  old.  Mas- 
ntJg.  Del  Adllll  BO  terpieco  and  Premier-Long- 
fellow  breeding,  SI 0  to  S15.  Berkshire  sows,  bred  or 
open,  550  each.  Mrs.  C.  R.  FINCH,  Vienna,  Va. 


Registered  BERKSHIRES 

T’igs  Both  Sexes — High  Quality.  Reasonable  Prices. 
POWELL  CREEK  FARMS.  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


wj  TT  wj wr  c  XX  ¥  r  C!  Special  offer  for  the  next 
13 1.  JxMaijJn Urn.*-.  13  thirty  day  s. Boars  mut  Sows 
4  mos.  old,  S20 and  826ench.  Bred  sowsforOct.  Farrow, 
SlOO:  Gilts.  S90.  Best  of  breeding.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRE.  Madison.  N  Y 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  T}l°i?^lTeT 

Males,  810;  Females.  $7.  Coon  hound  puppies, 
best  blood  of  the  south.  Males.  $10;  Females.  87. 
Trained  coon  hound.  Male,  $40,  trial.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfactory.  Pleasant  View  Kennels.  Oakfield.  Wis 


Air /dales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  maledogsand  brood  matrons:  pnpSBl!  ages 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6e.  for  largo  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  lows 


For  Salo-2  Good  Airedale  Pups 

old.  Also  thoroughbred  Ir  ish  Terrier  pups.  Great 
ratters  aud  very  game.  FRANK  MEAD,  Amenia,  New  York 


ColliePups 


nnd  NEW  ZEALAND  RE1I  It  A  It  II ITH 

NELSON  BROS.  -  GROVE  CITY.  Pa. 


CCDDCTC  Caw  Coin  Exterminate  your  rats  nmi 
rCnnCIO  rur  wdlo  save  your  grain.  Price 
list  free.  Catalogue  10c.  C,  II.  KEEKEII A  CO.,  Croatia  lob,  Ohia 
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SWINE 

VICTOR  FARMS 
BIG  TYPE 
CHESTER  WHITES 

Spring  boars  by  Rajah,  heaviest  hoar  at  Na¬ 
tional  Swine  Show  1917.  sire  of  many  winners 
including  famous  herd  boar  Big  Buster.  Out  of 
a  daughter  of  Prince  Big  Bone.  THE  WIN¬ 
NING  BREED -  THE  WINNING  BLOOD 
LINES.  PLENTY  OP  PIGS-PLENTY  OP 
PORK— AND  PLENTY  OP  PROFIT. 

Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  New  York 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

C  wk.  old.  $13  each.  $25  pair:  $35  trio;  not  akin. 
Spring  Gilts  and  Boars.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL.  Heuvelton,  N.Y. 

Improved  ChesterWhites  gS?;sJ£3£S£ 

$15  to  $30.  Geo.  F.  Grif  fie,  R.  No.  3,  Newville,  Pa. 

Davr  A  I  C  Vine  Three  large  fine  litters  of 
nog  v*  I*  V*  Jr  ltla  June  farrowing.  Pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  BLACK  lilt. MOM)  MINORCA  FARM,  Mt.  Bethel, Ta. 

For  Sale— Beg.  I.O.  -Lr'igS 

April  and  May  farrow.  JAY  G.  TOWNSEND.  Memphis.  N.Y. 

TAMWORTHanii] HAMPsifRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS  LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 
|{.  l  WiiiAton-Saleni'-X.  C. 

Registered  Duroc-Jerseys 

SPRING  PIGS 

ft  weeks  old.  $10  Each. 

WHITE  DAIRY  FARMS  -  Cairo.  New  York 

Registered Duroc  Boar  £0? "wf «Sitgc0nrom.«" 

tion:  rich,  cherry  color.  L.  M.  Taylor.  Millerton,  N.Y. 

Sunnyside  Durocs 

and  service  boars.  JA!%  E.  van  ALSTYXE,  Kinder hook,  .V  V 

If  in  the  Market  Krgn'”vpEePoland-ChinaBoar 

write  to  J.  E.  WAY,  The  Maples,  Dover,  Del¬ 
aware.  Boars  from  3J6  months  to  14  months  old: 
weigh  from  90  to  550  lbs.  Gustdale  Jones,  Big  Boh, 
and  Wonder  families.  All  stock  guaranteed  to  be 
as  represented.  No  sows  for  sale  at  present. 

Big  Type  POLAND  CHINAS 

Special  prices  on  Registered  Boars  3  to  5  months  old  this 
month.  Write  quick  for  special  prices. 

G.  S.  HALL  -  •  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 

Reg.  Berkshires  tf 

j  HORSES 

rn  Unofi  CUoIlond  AM)  LARGER  PON  IES  all 
3U  itcdU  OllGlIdllU  ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
new  price  list-  THE  SHENANGO  PONT  FARMS.  Oepl.  0.  Eapyville,  P>. 

Miscellaneous 

200  BlflC  -  "HITES  200 
RED  and  WHITES 

We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  the  most  critical  buyers,  cows 
weighing  from  1100  to  1400  lbs.  In  heightof  condition 
some  fresh,  balance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away. 
Carload  Lots  a  Specialty 

F.  L.  PALMER  MORAVIA.  N.  Y. 

Exchange- Groundhog  oPkos8num  Dog 

21*  years  old,  still  trailer.  2  Red  tan  Pups,  3  mos. 
old.  Bred  for  coon,  skunk,  opossum  and  mink. 
Want  Leghorn  Pullets,  early  or  year-old  hens  of 
good  laying  stock,  any  small  breed. 

J.  B.  MARSHMAN  -  West  Middletown,  Pa. 

|  JERSEYS 

HAMILTON  irDCFVC 
FARM  el  £jK9L  I  3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J 

■*■■■■•»••■■•■■■  ■•■■««  a««aigggiiggiar»i»»B 

S  ~J  0 

Jersey  Bulls  j 

•  Will  increase  the  production  and  profit  of  j 

S  your  herd.  Send  for  our  illustrated  cir-  ! 
:  cular  and  prices  ou  bulls  and  bull  calves,  J 

•  rich  in  the  blood  of  The  Champion  Producers.  ; 

j  HOOD  FARM  LOWELL,  MASS,  j 

a  ■ 

t.Ns  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

at  h  reasonable  figure.  Grandsons  of  Interested 
Prince  wiio  has  170  daughters  and  granddaughters 
in  Registry  of  Merit.  Dams  carry  blood  of  most 
celebrated  animals  in  the  world. 

BRANDT  BROS.,  Artliursburg,  Dutchess  Co..  N.Y. 

For  Sale-^iouoi  GnBUE^  Jfirssy  Bull 

(not  registered.)  An  elegant  animal  and  one  that 
will  head  a  good  grade  herd  with  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  herd.  Address  ALBERTHA  FARM.  Ossining. N.Y. 

1  osterlicld’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys  ”“0f“ 

Cows.  Heifers  due  to  be  fresh  this  summer  and  later. 
Calves,  both  sexes,  very  attractive.  Come  and  see  them  or 
write.  CHARLES  G  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173.  Morristown.  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

r_,  P-l-  *  FIRST-CLASS  YEARLING  .lnr®ou  Dull  (not  regis- 
rOr  odlo  T  li »  r  u  u  c  li  bred  UorSojf  DU  II  tered.t 

A  tip-top  animal.  ALHKKTHA  FARM,  Ossining,  N.  V. 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 

JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorlter 

GUERNSEYS 


Continued  ill  health  compels  me  to 
limit,  my  work  and  I  have  decided  to 
sell  my  Herd  of  20  Guernseys  with¬ 
out  reserve.  This  is  a  real  opportunity 
to  get  real  animals  at  a  reasonable 
figure.  This  is  not  an  assembled  herd 
but  the  result  of  several  years  of  care¬ 
ful  breeding  and  development.  These 
animals  are  extra  large  and  are  all 
closely  related  to  one  another,  nearly 
all  tracing  to  one  foundation  cow  that 
is  still  in  the  herd.  They  will  be  sold 
singly  but  the  herd  should  be  kept 
intact.  Nearly  all  carry  Mqy  Rose 
blood.  All  the  older  cows  have  A.  R. 
Records,  the  average  being  600  lbs.  fat. 

W.  R.  DUNLOP 

LANDENBERG  PENNA. 


p^rS^GU  ERNSEYS 


r^Proaucts 


HOLSTEINS 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

110  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

GO  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  Bank  Bj&^cfrtiand^N?^ 


=  HOLSTEINS  = 

Stock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  as  to 
individual  quality  and  sold  under  true  representations. 
PRESENT  OFFERINGS : — 

2  car  loads  of  cows,  fresh  or  due  toealve  soon. 
1  “  load  of  extra  high  grade bred  heifers. 

1  “  load  of  registered  cows,  now  in  lacta¬ 
tion  or  due  soon. 

Orders  Ailed  for  car  load  lots  or  less. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD.  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co  ,  N.Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  FOUNDATION  STOCK  OF 
THE  VERY  BEST  BREEDING  AND  TYPE  ? 

We  have  a  few  young  heifers  and  bulls  for 
sale.  Their  dams  tire  cows  of  excellent 
individuality  and  hacking  and  their  sire  is 
one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  the  famous 
$50,000  bull 

KING  SEG1S  PONTIAC  ALCARTRA. 

These  arr  priced  from  $75  to  $150  each. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

30  registered,  30  very  large 
high  grades,  due  this  fall.  .‘>0 
registered,  50  high  grade  year¬ 
lings.  10  registered,  30  high 
grade,  2-yr.-olds,  due  this  fall. 
12  registered  bulls,  ready  for 
service.  10  registered  heifer 
calves,  priced  to  sell  at  farm¬ 
er's  prices.  J4  Holstein  heifer 
calves.  120  to  $25  each,  express 
prepaid  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  fully,  N  Y. 


HiiliM  Holstein  Calves 

either  sex,  $20  to  $25.  Express 
prepaid  on  5  or  more.  Register- " 
ed  bull  calves  $25  to  $50.  Regis¬ 
tered  heifers  and  yearlings,  all 
ages.  Write  us  your  wants.  The 
best  in  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 
Cortland.  N.  Y.  Box  253 


Registered  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  Calves-$75 

#50,000  II  K  E  F.  II 1  X  6.  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Keg.  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  II.  RIYENBUKtiH,  Prop.  It.  1,  Oneida,  X.  Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Calves 

the  kind  fit  for  your  herd.  Prices  low  for  quick  sale. 

A1KUALE  FARM,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $20  to  $25  each.  F.  H-  WOOD,  Cortland,  New  York 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  write  fof 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango,  N.Y 

For  Sale-Thoroughbred  Reg.  Holstein  Bull 

well  marked  and  good  breeder.  Address 

C.  A.  CHACE  -  Huntsburg,  Ohio 

React  TO  ship.  ?  HOLSTEIN  bull  CALVES.  Better  than  ordinary. 

World's  record  in  pedigrees.  AH  tested  dams.  $100  each 
to  close  out.  Write  quickly.  CIOVERDAIE  FARM,  Charlette,  N.T. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


M  i  1  king 
Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  {SO  HEAD  IN  HERD 

At  the  recent  breeders’  Sale.  Erie.  Pa..  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos.-old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Evkkett  Fox,  Lowf.ll,  Mass. 

AYRSHIRES  | 

AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 

We  are  disposing  of  our  entire  herd  of  Registered 
Ayrshire  Cattle  consisting  of  Bulls.  Heifers,  Cows 
and  Heifers.  All  these  animals  have  been  tested 
And  are  clean.  They  are  all  well  bred  and  include 
a  fine  son  of  Nethertou  Statemau.  daughters  of 
Kate’sGood  Gift. Howie’s  Predominant. I.essnessock 
Douglas  Monarch  and  others  and  from  dams  of  high 
recqrd  for  production  and  test.  Write  for  prices  and 
descriptions.  Special  price  on  whole  herd  (or  quick  buyer. 
TOMPKINS  FARM  LANSOALE,  PA. 


$412  was  the  average  price  paid  for  342  Guernseys  consigned 
by  farmer-breeders  in  a  series  of  6  Wisconsin  sales.  This 
average  exceeds  by  $82  the  average  of  all  1918  Guernsey  sales, 
and  greatly  exceeds  the  average  of  any  other  corresponding 
series  of  dairy  cattle  sales  ever,  held.  Rreed  Guernseys,  the 
cattle  of  promise.  Write  to  breeders  for  descriptions  and 
prices  and  send  for  our  booklets  telling  why  others  have  chosen 
the  Guernsey. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Greenbraes  Herd  Bull  For  Sale 

Considered  by  experts  one  of  the  best  Guernsey 
Bulls  in  U.  S.  both  breeding  and  conformation 

KING  MASHERS  LADDIE  BUDDIE  46.749 

Three  years  old — proved  himself  potent — all  his  calves  are  large  and  thrifty — have  sold 
at  sight  and  we  have  had  a  waiting  list — Satisfactory  reason  for  selling.  Concerning 
bis  grandfather,  King  Masher  11084.  Dec.  15,  1915,  issue  of  Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal 
said:  "He  is  the  most  prepotent  Guernsey  bull  living."  One-half  Interest  in  him  sold 
for  $2,500;  one  of  his  granddaughters  sold  recently  for  $0,500  three  of  his  daughters  are 
in  the  list  of  class  leaders;  his  first  seven  daughters  to  be  tested  averaged  007  lbs.  fat. 
A  few  calves  will  pay  for  this  bull. 


PRICE 
GREENBRAES  FARM 


$1,000.00 

MONROE,  NEW  YORK 


Belle  Alto  Farms 
GUERNSEY  BULLS 


NINETY  HEAD 

Guernsey  Cattle 

AT  AUCTION 

The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

Cortland  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio 
Saturday,  Sept.  6,  1919 

on  HEAD  OF  REGISTERED 

OU  CUM  S  AX'D  HEIFERS  0U 

9  A  HEAD  OF  OHIO’S  9 A 

Oil  REST  GRADES 

A.  R.  Cows  with  their  offspring,  majority 
May-Rose  blood. 

All  Tuberculin  tested  and  a  choice  lot. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

H.  J.  HALL,  Owner 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2Vz  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 

ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

On  several  fine  registered  females,  also  excep¬ 
tionally  good  young  bulls  and  bull  calTes. 

For  full  particulars  write  promptly 

J.  C.  Haartz,  10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

nnilmark  (.arm  Guernseys 

Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

- -  - - 

- » - - - 

STANNOX  FARM 
May  Rose  Guernseys 

Offer  a  few  yearling  bulls  ready  for  se  rviee, 
from  A.  R.  Dams. 

Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

We  are  offering  May  Rose  bull  born  January  19. 
1919,  sired  by  a  sou  of  Langwater  May  King  and 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy’s  May 
King.  Every  female  in  pedigree  is  in  the  A.  R. 
or  great  producing  dam  list.  Dam  will  be  tested 
at  next  freshening.  Calf  broken  color  and  well 
grown  excellent  individual.  Price,  $300. 

WALTER  S.  KERR.  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 

RIVER  VIEW  FARM 

Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 

12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
ronstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Rotlyn,  N.  Y. 

May  Rose  Bull  Calves 

Priced  to  Sell 

Correspondence  solicited 

HENRI  E.  RAGOT,  Mgr.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Waldorf  Farm  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  from  one  to  sixteen  months  old.  From 
A.  R.  dams  with  high  records.  Prices  right  for 
quick  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females. 

W.  B.  DAYTON.  Supt.,  North  Chatham.  N.  Y. 

CITED  MCE  VQ  Wel1  Grown 

uUl.1V1iJL.I0  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 

daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore.  N.  Y. 

G-uernseys 

I  will  sell  several  sons,  grandsons  and  daughters  of 
Ne  PiusUltralV.  Several  daughters  ready  to  freshen. 
Address  Manager  Shagbark  Farma,  R.  Ne.  3,  Box  151,  N.  T.  City 

OakhurstFarmGuemseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCH KISS,  Millerton,  N  Y. 

sal?  A3-yr.-oldson  ofLordDevon 

(2S9t<9.)  Dam,  Katie  of  Wellsmere.  This  Guernsey 
bull  is  afine  tested  sure  breeder.  Reason  for  sell¬ 
ing,  changing  breed.  A.  F.  BENNETT, Northfielil.  Mass 

K 


Herdlea  bulls  will  increase  your  production. 

•  Herdlea  bulls  will  increase  your  reputation. 

Herdlea  gives  their  cows  every  opportunity. 

Herdlea  will  make  special  prices  to  small  breeders  and  beginners. 

HERDLEA  BERKSHIRES  ARE  OF  THE  SAME 
HIGH  STANDARD  AS  THE  GLERIMSEYS 

A.  T.  Herd,  Prop.  Louis  McL.  Merryman,  Mgr* 

Carl  Cockerell,  Herdsman  New  Hope,  Pa. 

BELLMATH  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

sale  Choice  Young  Bulls  at  Reasonable  Prices 

One  son  of  Della  of  Hickory  Grove  A.  R.  5751 — 14392.5  Lbs.  milk,  701.27  Lbs  fat. 

Two  grandsons  of  Della  of  Hickory  Grove  from  high  producing  dams. 

Three  other  high  class  young  bulls  of  Glen  wood  breeding. 

Two  splendid  MayRose  youngsters,  grandsons  of  Itchen  Daisy’s  May  King  of  Langwater  17349. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON  SENNETT,  N.  Y. 

HERD  J  LangWater  Royal  Master  23663  (We  offer 
BULLS  )  Pencoyd’s  Royal  Secret  40685  (  grandsons 

of  King  of  the  May,  9001,  and  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of 
Lilly  Vale,  10028,  two  to  twelve  months.  Some  out  of 
A.  R.  dams.  Herd  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  state. 
These  are  bulls  of  great  promise.  Send  for  sale  list. 

BELLE  ALTO  FARMS.  WERNERSVILLE.  PA..  M.  H.  McCallum,  Mgr. 
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A  Silo  You  Can  Always 
Be  Proud  Of 

Ask  yourself,  “How  will  my  silo 
look  after  ten  years?”  Then  learn 
the  age  of  some  of  the  thousands  of 
sturdy,  good-looking  Green  Mountain 
Silos  dotted  over  the  country.  They 
“grow  old  gracefully.” 

Green  Mountain  Silos,  with  the 
popular  new  hip  roof,  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  interesting  new  1919 
folder.  Write  for  free  copy  today. 
You’ll  always  be  glad  you  did  so. 

The  staves  of  the  Green  Mountain 
are  of  thick,  clean  lumber,  dipped  in 
creosote  oil  preservative.  Grooves 
and  joints  are  made  to  stay  tight — 
and  they  do. 

The  hoops  are  of  extra  heavy  steel, 
with  easy-fitting  rolled  thread.  They 
stand  the  hardest  strains. 

The  patented  Green  Mountain  door 
is  simple  and  tight — it  fits  like  a  re¬ 
frigerator  door  and  keeps  the  silage 
sweet  and  palatable. 

The  novel  Green  Mountain  anchor¬ 
age  system  prevents  warping  and  blow¬ 
ing  over — “it  holds  like  Gibraltar.” 

Get  the  whole  Green  Mountain 
story  by  sending  for  the  free  folder 
— right  now. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

GREEN 
MOUNTAIN 
SILOS 


CL 
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POWER  PUMPS 

No  more  hand  pumping  and  carrying 
water  in  pails.  Myers  Self-Oiling 
Bulldozer  Power  Pumps  give 
running  water — all  you  need  and 
wherever  you  need  it.  Extra  strong  i 
and  of  simple,  high  grade  construc¬ 
tion,  Moderate  in  cost,  requires 
minimum  attention  and  is  easy  to 
install.  Is  self-oiling,  has  covered 
working  parts,  large  valves,  liberal  water¬ 
ways.  Operated  by  gasoline  engine  or  elec¬ 
tric  motor  Sizes  for  every 
need,  200  to  3000  gal.  per  hour 
capacity  You  know  it  is  better  be¬ 
cause  it’s  a  Myers.  For  the  Myers 
Line  of  Pumps,  Door  Hangers  and « 

Hay  Tools  is  acknowledged  the  ^ 
standard  inquality  Askyourdeal-  (6) 

er  or  write  us.  Booklet  on  request 

320  Fourth  St.  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  Ashland,  Ohio 


FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr*  No.  2/2. 

\ei 


*38  Light  running,  easy  cleaning 

close  skimming,  durable.  . 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

Separators  ore  guaranteed  a  lifo-timo 
against  defecta  in  material  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  all  sold  on 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

end  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their 
own  cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  L9J 

■Ubaugh-Dover  Co.  2171  Marshal!  Bl.  Chicago 


MINERAL1 


in  use 

over 


HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
back.  $1  Package  suffic^-t,  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEOY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  P8 


-  *  BOOK  OJV 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cortland  Wool  Tops  the  Market 

Wool  pooled  by  the  members  of  the 
Cortland  County  Sheep  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  sold  for  the  highest  price 
received  for  wool  in  tlio  State,  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Rendering  Company  being  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Both  last  year  and  this  95  per 
cent  of  the  wool  produced  by  this  associa¬ 
tion  graded  as  medh«n  wool.  The  in¬ 
creased  returns  for  the  wool  sold  in  this 
county  co-operatively  this  year  net  the 
producers  over  .$1,000.  as  thb'  price  to  in¬ 
dividual  growers  has  been  from  50  to  58c 
-per  lb.  Local  dealers  here  have  not  adopt¬ 
ed  the  tactics  used  in  Tioga  County, 
where  the  expected  pool  of  23.000  lbs.  of 
wool  was  reduced  to  10.000  lbs.  by  deal¬ 
ers  who  went  among  the  producers  at  the 
last  minute  and  offered  a  higher  price 
than  had  been  hid. 

The  Cortland  sales  committee,  of  which 
J.  II.  Myer  is  chairman,  deserves  much 
credit  for  securing  this  top  price.  Most 


the  State  several  diseases  which  heretofore 
New  York  sheep  growers  had  been  free 
from.  Buyers  are  urged  to  look  out  for 
this,  as  it  is  a  pity  to  endanger  this  in¬ 
dustry,  which  is  now  having  a  healthy  re¬ 
vival.  and  which  promises  good  returns 
for  many  years.  Sheep  scab,  not  known 
in  this  State  until  the  past  two  .veal's,  a 
parasitic  disease  which  injures  the  wool 
mechanically,  was  brought  here  in  this 
way.  It  is  first  noticed  by  a  falling  of 
the  wool  about  the  flanks  and  shoulders, 
the  skin  later  showing  bloody  spots.  A 
lime-sulphur  dip,  S-2S  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  passing  into  the  dip  for  three  min¬ 
utes.  and  repeating  in  10  to  14  days,  will 
control  this.  A  nicotine  and  coal  tar 
preparation  is  also  effective. 

Internal  parasites  form  another 
bigger  class  of  troubles  to  be  looked 
for.  These  include  the  lung  worm, 
stomach  worm,  the  gid.  tape  worm, 
liver  fluke  is  also  a  Western  disease 
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causes  great  loss.  Sheep  dogs  brought 
from  Scotland  and  England  caused  a  se¬ 
rious  outbreak  near  Geneva  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  head  of  the  leading  veterinary  col¬ 
lege  of  the  State  said  last  Winter  that 


A  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  Flock  of  Sheep 


of  the  other  county  associations  had  sold 
their  clips,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  com¬ 
pare  figures  which  show  what  the  various 
counties  received  for  their  wool.  They 
are  as  follows : 

Medium.  Rejects. 

Cortland  . 

Erie  . 

Orleans  . 

Otsego  .  62*4e 

Ontario  . . 

Tompkins  . 

Cayuga  . 

Broome  . 

Tioga  . 

Merchantable  medium  wool  (*4  and  % 
staple).  65c  lb.;  merchantable  coar.se  wool 
(low  quarter,  common  braid).  58c  per 
lb.:  merchantable  fine  wool  (Merino), 
52c  per  lb. ;  rejects,  50c  lb.,  was  the  hid 
made  by  the  Syracuse  buyer,  the  sealed 
bids  for  the  wool  being  opened  in  the 
Farm  Bureau  office  in  the  presence  of 
the  sales  committee.  Each  farmer  re¬ 
ceives  his  check  for  his  wool  the  day  it  is 
delivered.  All  have  learned  much  of 
value  to  them  the  past  two  years  in  the 
grading  of  the  wool,  and  the  care  the 


65c 

50c 

57c 

45c 

60c 

45c 

62  y2  c 

42c 

60c 

53c 

61c* 

50c 

61c 

50c 

61c 

50c 

61c 

50c 

A  Silo  as  Personal  Property 

I  wish  to  put  up  a  silo  on  a  farm  that 
I  am  renting,  hut  want  to  fix  it  some  way 
that  silo  will  still  belong  to  me.  and  so 
that  I  could  take  it  down  at  any  time  I 
cared  to,  provided  I  should  have  any 
trouble  with  owner  of  farm,  or  should  not 
rent  it  any  more.  Is  there  any  way  to  do 
this?  J.  S.  E. 

New  Y 0  rk . 

In  the  nature  of  things  silos  need  a 
firm  foundation  pretty  substantially  af¬ 


Sh earing  Sheep  with  Machine  Clippers 


sheep  should  receive  to  keep  the  wool  free 
from  injury.  Cortland  County  has  sev¬ 
eral  Western  men  who  have  come  here 
and  who  have  stocked  the  hill  farms  with 
high-grade  sheep.  They  report  conditions 
here  as  favorable  to  the  production  of 
wool  and  of  high-grade  mutton,  and  they 
find,  this  branch  of  farming  profitable. 

J.  II.  Myer.  chairman  of  the  sales  com¬ 
mittee,  has  1.800  sheep  that  lie  bought  in 
the  West  this  Spring,  bringing  here  eight 
carloads.  The  Winter  was  a  hard  one  in 
the  West  for  sheep,  and  these- showed  the 
effects  of  it  when  they  arrived,  hut  recent¬ 
ly  a  party  of  sheep  growers  inspected  this 
flock  and  said  they  had  never  seen  so  fine 
a  flock  of  largo,  healthy  lambs.  The 
shearing  of  sheep  in  large  numbers,  with 
good  machinery,  such  as  is  used  by  Mr. 
Meyer,  is  a  short  job.  and  not  too  expen¬ 
sive.  The  largest  clip  consigned  to  the 
Tioga  County,  pool  was  sheared  by  the  19- 
year-old  daughter  of  the  sheep  owner, 
George  Barber  of  Newark  Valley.  The 
clip  weighed  378  lbs. 

The  importation  of  Western  sheep  grown 
on  areas  which  have  maintained  sheep,  for 
a  period  of  many  years  has  brought  into 


About  the  only 
of  would  be  an 
a  deed  between 


fixed  to  the  soil,  and  I  think  it  would  he 
hardly  possible  to  build  one  that  the  law 
would  not  hold  was  affixed  to  the  land 
and  had  become  part  of  the  real  property. 

way  out  that  I  can  think 
agreement  in  the  form  ot 
the  owner  and  tenant,  by 
which  the  owner  in  consideration  of  the 
better  farming  which  the  tenant  could  do 
by  having  a  silo,  agrees  to  allow  the  ten¬ 
ant  to  take  the  silo  away  when  he  leaves. 
This  agreement  should  then  he  filed  in  the 
county  clerk’s  office,  where  deeds  are 
filed,  so  that  anyone  buying  the  farm  and 
searching  the  records  would  know  that 
the  silo  did  not  pass  with  the  land.  I 
think  this  arrangement  would  be  legal, 
and  is  the  only  safe  way  for  the  tenant  to 
proceed.  r*r  M.  U. 


Tiie  hotel  manager  hopped  on  the  bell¬ 
hop  for  whistling  in  the  lobby.  “Don’t 
you  know  it’s'  against  the  rules  for  an 
employee  to  whistle  while  on  duty?”  he 
demanded  sternly.  “Ain’t  whistling,  sir,” 
1  protested  the*.  •  boy.  “I’m  paging  Mrs. 
Blank’s  dog.”— Boston  Transcript. 
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the  average  local  veterinary  has  a  very 
meager  knowledge  of  sheep  diseases,  as 
little  or  no  training  is  given  them  along 
this  line.  This  condition  must  be  changed 
if  the  industry  is  t<>  thrive  here,  and  we 
must  look  to  the  West  for  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  along  these  lines.  A  knowledge  of 
the  best  methods  of  prevention  of  these 
troubles  is  essential  to  success,  and  grow¬ 
ers  should  apply  to  the  State  College  for 
help  along  these  lines,  as  new  conditions 
and  new  diseases  are  bound  to  come.  At 
present,  however,  sheep  authorities  of  the 
State  agree  that  the  dog  is  the  chief  men¬ 
ace.  M.  G.  F. 


own 


ensilage  cutter.  The 
individually  owned  Papec  Ensi¬ 
lage  Cutter  will  pay  a  clear 
profit  of  $100  to  $200  a  year 
for  each  silo. 

“  Own  your  own  ”  Papec — 
just  as  you  “  own  your  own  ” 
binder,  mower,  horse  and 
buggy  or  automobile — be¬ 
cause  when  you  need  it,  you 
NEED  it  at  once.  And  by 
having  it  right  at  hand  you 
soon  save  enough  to  pay  for 
it.  You  can  fill  your  silo 
when  the  corn  is  just  right; 
and  you  can  refill  it  so  that 
you  enter  the  feeding  season 
with  a  silo  four-fourths  full — 
not  one- fourth  empty  as  a  result 
of  settling. 

Papec  Ensilage  Cutters  are  made 
in  four  sizes,  any  one  of  which  will 
fill  the  highest  ailo.  A  3  h.  p. 
gasoline  engine  will  operate  the 
smallest  size. 

IV rite  today  for  our  1919  Catalog. 
It  explains  how  a  Papec  will  soon  pay 
for  itself. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

llOMainSt.  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

ANY  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  will  throw 
and  blow  ensilage  perpendicularly  to 
the  heigh  tof  ANY  S\lo  with  ANY  power 
provided 
the  speed 

ting  wheel 
does  not 
fall  below 
COO  revolu¬ 
tions  per 
minute. 


m 

SL, 


Buy  the  Cutter  with 
Thin  Straight  Edged  Knives 
^Inwart^^ 

CLIMAX  E CUT  TER 

Saves  you  money  by  finishing  cut 
close  to  the  main  shaft  where 
power  is  greatest,  same  as  you  use 
a  pair  of  shears.  Tho  automatic 
feed  mates  feeding  easier.  The 
combined  fan  and  lcnife  wheel 


t 


has  tremendous  elevating  capacity. 
Many  other  money-saving  feuturcs. 
GET  FREE  CATALOG.  Write 
for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

/WARSAW- WILKINSON  CO. 

48  Swan  St.  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Kansas  City, Mo.  Seward.  Neb. 
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SILOS 


BlIV  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  ful 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  f  runic 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  aome  time  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  sail.— 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2.12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY.  N  V. 
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Before  you  Buy' 


Have  you  ever 
heard  *  Bill  " 
Galloway’s 
story  of  how  he 
divides  the 
melon  with  his 
farmer  friends? 
No7  Wall.  then, 
•it  'down  right 
now  and  send 
for  Galloway’s 
catalog.  It  tells 
the  dory  and 
you'll  find  it 
interesting  and 
profitable. 

WRITE 

TODAY 


It  costs  you  only  a  postal  card 
to  get  Galloway’s  prices  on 
grain  elevators,  ensilage  cut¬ 
ters,  hay  tools,  pump  engines, 
cream  'separators,  manure 
spreaders  and  other  farm  im¬ 
plements.  And  it  will  be  the 
best  investment  you  ever  made. 

Calloway  Sells  Direct 
from  Factory  to  Farm 

The  saving  goes  into  your  owij  pocket. 
Every  article  guaranteed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  refunded  and  freight  paid 
both  way*.  Choice  of  five  veiling  plans. 
Closcby  shipping  points  save  you  freight. 

Uf*U*  Indau  and  mention  implement 
ft  riio  jouay  you  are  interested  in. 

Wm, Galloway  Co. 

Box  277  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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INSTEAD  of  wasting  the  best  part 
of  the  plant  food  in  your  stable  ma¬ 
nure  through  wasteful  methods  of 
handling  and  spreading,  start  treating 
your  farm  right  by  present¬ 
ing  it  with  a  NEW  IDEA. 

It  is  the  one  best  gift  you 
can  make  your 
farm— allowing  you  f 


MEWIOEA 

ZSeOriginal  Wide  Spreading  Spreader 


to  spread  manure  direct  from  your 
stable  while  the  richest  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments  still  remain— not  only  to  give 
food  to  your  soil,  but  to  add  humus, 

improve  its  texture,  in¬ 
crease  its  water  absorbing 
powers,  and  make  it 
warmer  and  more 
•  friable. 


A  NY  NEW  IDEA  owner  will  tell  you  that  this  is  the  spreader  for  your  needs.  The  plain  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  no  other  manufacturer  can  possibly  give  you  so  much  spreader  for  the  money! 
The  NEW  IDEA  is  made  in  the  oldest  and  largest  exclusive  spreader  factory  in  the  world.  It  leads 
the  field  by  a  big  margin— the  choice  of  every  practical  farmer  able  to  compare  it  with  other  makes 

• 


Note  these  Features 


The  NEW  IDEA  Guarantee 


The  NEW  IDEA  spreads  a  full  seven  feet  wide,  laying 
an  even  blanket  of  well  shredded  manure  on  every  square 
foot  of  ground.  It  was  the  first"spreader  to  give  this  wide 
spread  and  is  still  far  superior. 

It  is  low  down-light  work  to  load.  It  hauls  easy— heap 
it  30  inches  high  and  your  team  can  handle  it  over  any 
ground.  Operates  with  a  chain  sprocket  wheel  drive  that  does  away 
with  all  gears  and  gear  trouble  and  saves  wear.  Solid  steel  frame 

construction.  Big  paten¬ 
ted  steel  distributor 
and  two  pulverizing 
cylinders.  Lever 
adjustment  for 
feeding  3,6,9, 
12orl51oads 
to  the  acre, 
as  you  wish. 


Spreader  Specialists 

COLDWATER,  OHIO 


HTHE  NEW  IDEA  is  as  strong  as  a  spreader  can  be  made. 
-L  Every  unnecessary  part  has  been  left  off.  Every  part 
that  bears  a  strain  has  been  amply  reinforced.  Use  it  every 
day  the  year  around— work  it  hard— it  is  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed  for  a  full  year  against  breakage  from  any  cause. 

Pays  For  Itself 

You  can't  put  any  other  machine  on  the  farm  that  will 
pay  for  itself  in  its  first  year’s  use.  And  that’s  just  what 
this  spreader  will  do.  In  hundreds  of  instances  it  has  earn¬ 
ed  double  its  cost,  year  after  year — the  best  investment 
you  could  possibly  make. 

Let  Your  Dealer  Show  You 

Let  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer  figure  this  proposition 
for  you  in  dollars  and  cents.  He  will  prove  to  you  that 
the  NEW  IDEA  can't  be  beat  as  a  profit  maker  on  your 
farm.  And  he  will  show  you,  point  by  point,  how  the 
NEW  IDEA  Spreader  excels. 

So  don’t  buy  any  other  spreader  before  you 
have  had  a  chance  to  judge.  If  there  is  no  dealer  in 
your  town,  write  us.  We  will  give  you  all  the  facts 
regarding  this  better  machine.  Also,  a  free  copy 
of  the  famous  book,  “Feeding  The  Farm.’* 


NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 
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Handling  Milk 


Manufacture  and  Uses  of  Powdered  Milk 

Wiiat  it  is. — According  to  the  Federal 
standard,  “Dried  milk  is  the  product  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  removal  of  water  from 
milk,  and  contains,  all  tolerances  being  al¬ 
lowed  for,  not  less  than  26  per  cent  of 
milk  fat  and  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
moisture.  Dried  skimmed  milk  is  the 
product  resulting  from.  t!  e  removal  of 
water  from  skimmed  milk,  and  contains, 
all  tolerances  being  allowed  for,  not  more 
than  5  0  per  cent  of  moisture.”  Thus  it 
can  be  seen  that  milk  powder  does  not 
differ  from  the  milk  from  which  it  was 
made  in  any  way  whatsoever  except  that 
most  of  the  water  has  been  removed, 
thereby  leaving  what  might  be  termed  a 
concentrated  mixture  of  total  solids.  It  is 
the  principle  of  evaporated  milk  carried 
one  step  farther.  Milk  powder  possesses 
a  number  of  advantages  over  condensed 
milk,  some  of  which  are  that  it  does  not 
have  to  be  put  up  in  sealed  cans  and 
then  sterilized  or  sweetened  to  preserve  it. 
it  is  a  more  concentrated  product  and 
hence  can  be  transported  and  stored  more 
economicaly,  and  it  is  more  convenient  to 
use  in  that  there  is  likely  to  be  less 
waste. 

Food  Value. — Milk  powder  when  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  differs  not  at  all  from 
normal  milk  in  its  chemical  composition, 
and  hence  food  value.  A  slight  cooked 
flavor  exists,  which  is  more  noticeable 
than  in  the  case  of  pasteurized  normal 
milk.  The  question  is  often  raised  as  to 
whether  the  vitamines  so  valuable  in  milk 
are  in  any  way  destroyed  or  impaired  by 
drying  the  milk.  Dr.  McCollum  has  an¬ 
swered  the  question  as  follows :  “Long 
experience  with  butterfat  by  heating  to  a 
melting  point  and  filtering,  and  with  pro¬ 
ducts  heated  for  relatively  long  periods, 
an  hour  or  two,  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling,  has  convinced  me  that  there  is  no 
appreciable  change  in  the  dietary  prop¬ 
erties  of  butterfat  so  manipulated.  This 
being  the  case,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
use  tff  this  re-emulsified  milk  can  be 
strongly  recommended,  since  it  can  be 
prepared  and  delivered  in  a  very  fresh 
condition.” 

Purposes  and  Advantages. — Investi¬ 
gators,  realizing  the  extreme  perishability 
of  milk,  have  long  sought  a  means  where¬ 
by  milk  could  be  so  treated  as  to  be  eco¬ 
nomically  stored  at  room  temperature  and 
consumed  in  seasons  where  there  is  a 
shortage ;  a  method  by  which  it  could  be 
transported  great  distances  to  any  cli¬ 
mate  in  any  season  at  a  minimum  trans¬ 
portation  cost.  The  milk  powder  on  the 
market  today  fulfills  most  of  these  re¬ 
quirements,  and  the  skimmed  milk  powder 
fulfills  all  of  them.  To  illustrate  the 
matter  of  transportation  and  storage 
space,  it  requires  two  refrigerator  cars  to 
carry  4,000  gallons  of  liouid  milk,  while 
one  box  car  carrying  60.000  pounds  of 
skim-milk  powder  and  one  refrigerator 
car  carrying  30.000  pounds  of  butter,  car¬ 
ry  the  equivalent  of  75.000  gallons  of  3  5 
per  cent  milk.  The  total  freight  cost 
over  a  certain  distance  in  the  case  of  the 
fluid  milk  is  $  0325  per  gallon,  and  in 
case  of  the  powder  and  butter  only  ,$.0031 
per  gallon. 

History  and  Methods  of  Drying. — - 
There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  early 
history  of  drying  milk.  As  early  as  1855 
records  show  that  an  Englishman  by  the 
name  of  Grimwade  secured  a  patent  for  a 
rather  crude  process,  which,  however,  was 
used  for  some  time.  Today  practically  all 
milk  drying  is  done  by  the  “roller"  process 
or  by  the  “spray”  process.  By  far  the 
larger  part  is  dried  by  the  latter  method. 
Both  method?  were  perfected  enough  to  be 
tried  out  on  a  commercial  scale  about 
1905.  A  brief  description  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  two  methods.  In  the  “roller”  process 
a  large  steel  cylindrical  drum  is  heated  from 
the  inside  with  steam.  This  drum  rotates 
and  as  it  does  so  just  dips  into  the  large 
milk  pan  located  beneath  it.  A  thin  film 
of  milk  sticks  to  the  drum  and  dries  on  at 
once.  Just  as  the  drum  has  made  about 
three-fourths  of  a  turn  it  encounters  a 
scraper  which  scrapes  the  dried  milk  off 
into  a  trough  and  leaves  the  surface  of  the 
drum  clean  to  dip  into  the  milk  again  and 
pick  up  another  load.  The  powdered  milk 
is  then  pulverized  and  packed.  In  the 
spray  process  the  milk  is  condensed  in 
vacuo  to  about  one-fifth  its  original  vol¬ 
ume.  It  is  then  sprayed  through  a  fine 
jet  into  a  chamber  of  heated  air.  The  air 
takes  out  the  moisture  and  the  powder 
falls  to  the  chamber  like  snow.  It  is  then 
collected  and  packed.  The  machinery  that 
is  used  for  drying  milk  is  covered  by 
patents,  and  it  is  either  used  by  the  paten¬ 
tees  or  else  concerns  using  it  must  pay  a 
royalty  for  its  use,  or  pay  good  prices  to 
the  manufacturer  of  the  machine  to  begin 
with.  There  is  no  simple  machine  or 
method  so  that  most  anyone  can  make 
dried  milk.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
dried  milk  made  in  this  country  is  made 
by  two  concerns,  or  by  machinery  con¬ 
trolled  by  them.  According  to  figures  of 
the  dairy  division  the  manufacture  of 
powdered  milk  has  increased  from  less 
than  1,000.000  lbd.  of  skim-milk  powder 
11  years  ago  to  over  4,000.000  lbs.  of 
whole  milk  powder  and  25,000.000  lbs. 
skim-milk  powder,  not  to  mention  butter¬ 
milk  powder,  in  1918. 

Kinds  of  Milk  Powder. — Most  of  the 
milk  powder  on  the  market  today  is  made 
from  skim-milk  or  buttermilk.  These 


powders  contain  from  1  to  S  per  cent 
butterfat.  The  half  skim-milk  powder  is 
made  out  of  1.5  to  2  per  cent  milk,  and 
the  finished  product  contains  about  15 
per  cent  fat.  Whole  milk  powder  con¬ 
tains  26  per  cent  fat,  and  is  made  out  of 
whole  milk.  There  are  also  various  grades 
of  cream  powders  ranging  from  50  per 
cent  fat,  made  out  of  9  per  cent  milk,  up 
to  72  per  cent  fat,  made  out  of  18  per  cent 
cream.  The  keeping  properties  of  these 
powders  at  ordinary  room  temperature 
is  wonderful.  The  writer  has  even  kept 
some  of  the  72  per  cent  butter  fat  powder 
at  room  temperature  for  over  six  months 
with  only  a  very  slight  rancid  taste  devel¬ 
oping.  The  percentage  of  moisture  is  so 
low  in  the  powder  that  bacteria  do  not 
grow. 

Uses  and  Methods  of  Using. — The 
great  consumers  of  powdered  milk  are  the 
bakeries,  confectioners,  hotels,  restau¬ 
rants,  steamships,  army  camps,  etc.,  and 
ice  cream  plants,  milk  plants,  creameries, 
eondenseries  and  hospitals.  The  bakeries 
are  always  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  getting  fresh  skim-milk  and  buttermilk, 
and  there  is  much  danger  of  waste  in  the 
use  of  bulk  condensed  milk.  They  there¬ 
fore  find  powdered  skim-milk  and  butter¬ 
milk  very  useful  in  their  business.  Pow¬ 
dered  whole  milk  and  cream  are  used  to 
some  extent  in  cakes  and  fancy  cookies. 
The  candy  manufacturer  has  greatest  use 
for  the  dried  whole  milk  and  cream,  and 
makes  extensive  uses  of  them.  The  hotels 
and  restaurants  make  extensive  use,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  skim-milk  and  whole  milk 
powders.  They  are  used  both  in  cooking 
and  making  up  liquid  milk  for  use  on 
cereals  and  for  drinking  purposes.  It  is 
very  natural  that  on  steamships  and  in 


army  camps,  where  a  supply  of  fresh  fluid 
milk  is  almost  out  of  the  question,  pow¬ 
dered  skim-milk  and  whole  milk  should 
come  into  use.  Milk-making  machinery 
was  installed  in  the  first  hospital  ships 
put  into  service  by  this  Government,  and 
was  used  in  the  army  camps  in  the  South. 
The  skim-milk  powder  finds  use  in  the 
milk  plant  and  creamery,  since  by  mixing 
it  with  water  it  can  serve  any  purpose  to 
which  skim-milk  is  commonly  put.  Thus 
it  can  be  used  for  standardizing  milk  and 
cream,  for  the  making  of  milk  and  cream 
in  (he  manufacture  of  buttermilk,  and  for 
starter-malting.  In  the  ice-cream  plant  it 
is  also  used  for  the  above-named  purposes, 
and  to  furnish  solids  in  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct  as  well.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
in  Washington  has  ruled  that  cream  or 
skim-milk  which  has  been  made  from  pow¬ 
der  and  water  can  be  sold  and  shipped 
interstate  provided  the  purchaser  is  ap¬ 
praised  of  its  character.  The  word  “re¬ 
constituted”  is  most  commonly  used  on 
the  label,  although  “reconstructed”  and 
“remade”  have  been  used. 

Making  of  Reconstituted  Milk. — To 
restore  whole  milk  powder  to  liquid  form, 
dissolve  1  lb.  of  powder  in  7  lbs.  of  warm 
water.  Put  part  of  the  water  in  a  pail 
and  sift  on  the  powder.  Beat  in  with 
egg  whip  and  then  add  balance  of  water 
and  beat  a  little  more  to  insure  uniform 
mixture.  Skim-milk  is  made  the  same 
way,  by  using  14  oz.  of  skim-milk  powder 
to  a  gallon  of  water.  Where  it  is  made 
on  a  large  scale  the  powder  is  sifted  on 
to  the  water  in  tank  or  vat  having  an 
agitator  and  it  is  quickly  dissolved.  If  it 
is  desired  to  make  whole  milk  or  cream 
out  of  butter,  skim-milk  powder  and  wa¬ 
ter,  the  skim-milk  powder  and  water  are 
mixed  at  the  rate  of  9  5  lbs.  of  powder  to 
90.5  lbs.  of  water,  making  100  lbs.  in  all. 
Unsalted  butter  (84  per  cent  fat)  is  then 
sliced  up  and  melted  in  the  skim-milk. 
The  mixture  is  kept  agitated  and  heated 
to  145°  F.  for  30  minutes  to  pasteurize. 
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It  is  then  run  through  an  emulser  or  au 
homogenizer  and  milk  or  cream  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  Most  of  the  whole  milk  and  cream 
made  from  powder  as  a  base  is  made  out 
of  skim-milk  powder,  butter  and  water, 
and  comparatively  little  is  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  the  whole  milk  powder  or  cream 
powder  direct. 

Economic  Value. — With  butter  at  55c 
per  lb.  and  skim-milk  powder  at  26c  a  lb., 
a  quart  of  3.6  per  cent  milk  can  be  made 
up  at  a  cost  of  only  10c.  These  are  close 
to  present  market  prices  for  butter  and 
skim-milk  powder,  and  yet  3.6  per  cent 
milk  is  selling  in  our  cities  at  15  to  18c 
per  quart.  This  simply  means  that  recon¬ 
stituted  milk  may  be  sold  in  New  York, 
for  example,  the  butter  for  which  might 
have  been  produced  cheaply  on  flush  Iowa 
pasture,  the  skim-milk  powder  on  cheap 
pasture  in  Michigan,  and  the  water  gath¬ 
ered  from  heaven  in  good  old  New  York 
City.  Powdered  milk  is  here  and  here  to 
stay.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  here  to  stay.  It  most  certainly 
means  that  the  source  of  the  so-called 
bulk  milk  used  in  the  cities  will  be  far¬ 
ther  from  the  city  than  ever,  where  it  can 
be  produced  the  cheapest.  As  to  what  the 
ultimate  effect  will  be  on  the  general  city 
milk  trade  remains  to  be  seen. 

H.  F.  JUDKINS. 


Miss  Hingiiam  was  an  elderly  aris¬ 
tocratic  but  vinegar-faced  lady,  and  she 
had  called  on  her  friend  Mrs.  Briggs. 
“He’s  a  charming  little  fellow,”  she  said, 
referring  to  Tommy  Briggs,  junior.  “Only 
five  years  old,  you  say?  You’ll  give  me 
a  kiss,  won’t  you,  Tommy?”  Tommy  did 
not  evince  any  sign  of  eagerness  to  do  so, 
but  he  kissed  her.  “That’s  a  good  boy,” 
said  the  visitor.  “But  what  are  you  hold¬ 
ing  in  your  hand  so  tightly?”  “It’s  a 
shilling  mamma  gave  me.”  said  the  truth¬ 
ful  Tommy.  “She  said  she  ’spected  you’d 
want  to  kiss  me,  and  I  told  her  I  wouldn’t 
do  it  for  less.’’ — Melbourne  Australasian. 


International 

For  Country 

/"\F  ALL  the  motor  trucks  offered 
for  farmers'  use,  the  International 
should  be,  and  we  believe  is,  the  most 
satisfactory. 

This  Company  knows  the  country  — 
roads,  farms,  and  all.  Farmers  know  our 
standards  of  quality  and  service.  When 
we  offer  a  motor  truck  for  farmers’  use, 
it  is  understood  that  the  truck  will  do  the 
work  expected  of  it  at  a  cost  farmers  can 
afford. 

The  International  Motor  Truck  is  built 
for  carrying  capacity  loads  on  country 
roads.  It  gives  satisfactory  everyday 
service,  the  kind  that  farmers  must  have. 
When  an  emergency  comes  —  a  tough 
piece  of  road,  a  steep  hill,  a  rush  trip,  a 
bad  day  —  the  International  has  the  re- 


Motor  Trucks 

Road  Hauling 

serve  power,  speed,  and  endurance  to 
carry  it  through. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henry  of  Utica,  Minn.,  pur¬ 
chased  an  International  Motor  Truck  to 
haul  his  live  stock  and  farm  produce  to 
market  and  to  bring  return  loads  from 
town.  He  says,  “We  use  the  truck  for 
nearly  every  kind  of  hauling.  It  saves 
more  time  than  any  other  machine  in  our  farm 
service.”  Five  of  Mr.  Henry’s  neighbors  bought 
International  Motor  Trucks  when  they  learned, 
from  his  experience,  what  a  useful  economical 
farm  machine  he  had. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  International  Motor 

Trucks  — 1,500,  2,000,  3,000  and  4,000  pounds 
capacity,  with  bodies  suitable  for  every  kind  of 
hauling.  We  have  a  dealer,  a  branch  house,  or 
a  service  station  somewhere  near  you,  where  the 
line  can  be  seen,  or  we  will  send  full  information 
promptly  if  you  will  write  us. 


The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 

Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows  Cultivators 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime  Sowers 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes 
and  Tedders 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Combination  Sweep  Rakes 
and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Corn  Shellers  Threshers 
Hay  Presses 
Stone  Burr  Mills 


Belt  Machines — Cont. 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
(Hand) 

Cream  Separators 
(Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attach. 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 

Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 

binder  4  wine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 
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More  Wheat  Per  Acre — Lower  Cost  Per  Bushel 

YOUR  profit  from  fertilizing  wheat  land  this  fall  will  depend  on  the  cost  of  the  plant  food 
and  the  size  of  the  crop.  More  plant  food  for  the  same  money  means  more  wheat  and  larger  profits. 

You  can  cut  the  cost  of  plant  food  by  buying  Armour’s  high  grade  fertilizer.  It  costs  the 
same  to  manufacture,  batch,  pile,  store  and  cure — and  for  bags,  bagging,  freight  and  hauling — a  ton 
of  low  grade  fertilizer  as  a  ton  of  Armour’s  high  grade  fertilizer.  It  takes  two  tons  of  low  grade 
fertilizer  to  equal  one  ton  of  high  grade  fertilizer. 

If  you  buy  low  grade  fertilizer  you  pay  double  for  this  cost; 
if  you  buy  Armour’s  high  grade  fertilizer,  you  save  this  unneces¬ 
sary  expense  Get  every  pound  of  plant  food  that  you  are  entitled 
to  by  buying  Armour’s  high  grade  mixtures. 


You  can  increase  both  yield  and  profit  by  using  Armour’s 
Cereal  Special  Fertilizers;  you  can  depend  on  them  for  the  most 
wheat  per  acre  at  the  lowest  cost  per  bushel. 

Armour’s  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers  fill  every  wheat  need — 
furnish  quickly  available  ammonia  to  give  the  young  wheat  plant 


a  good  start  and  a  strong,  healthy  root  growth.  It  will  go  into  the 
Winter  right  —  sturdy,  vigorous  plants  that  are  ready  to  grow 
as  soon  as  the  ground  warms  up.  Two  per  cent  of  ammonia  is 
enough.  It  is  not  practical  to  use  less  than  two  per  cent  and  not 
necessary  to  use  more. 

• — plenty  of  available  phosphoric  acid  to  stiffen  the  straw',  fill 
out  the  grain  and  ripen  it  early. 

— -sufficient  potash  to  help  the  phosphoric  acid,  plump  the 
grain  and  increase  the  weight  per  bushel.  You  pay  the  thresher 
by  the  bushel  but  you  sell  by  xceight. 


Cereal  Special 


The  Right  Fertilizer 
for  Your  Soil 

On  sandy  soils — usa  Armour’s  Cereal 
Special  Fertilizer  No.  1 — 2-10-6. 

On  loam  soils — use  Armour’s  Cereal 
Special  Fertilizer  No.  2 — 2-10-4. 

On  clay  soils — Use  Armour’s  Cereal 
Special  Fertilizer  No.  3 — 2-12-2. 

If  you  have  a  heavy  clay  soil  which  you 
know  can  supply  the  necessary  potash 
use  Armour’s  Cereal  Soecial  Fertilizer 
No.  4-2-12-0. 


supply  the  right  balance  of  plant  food  to  grow  the  most  wheat  at 
the  least  cost  per  bushel.  The  formula  is  right  —  the  materials 
are  the  best  that  can  be  had  and  they  feed  the  wheat  just  what 
it  needs  and  what  the  soil  lacks. 

Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers  are  concentrated  to  the 
highest  practical  point  so  that  the  plant  food  cost  will  be  as  low 
as  possible ;  they  are  made  with  the  best  materials  adapted  to  the 
special  needs  ot  the  wheat  crop ;  they  are  manufactured  by  the 
latest  and  most  efficient  methods,  in  modern  factories,  under  the 
supervision  of  trained  men. 


The  Armour  reputation  for  efficiency  is  world-wide.  “Saving 
everything  but  the  6queal”  is  an  Armour  proverb.  No  business 
is  conducted  cn  a  more  narrow  margin  of  profit,  with  a  greater 
degree  of  efficiency  or  with  a  higher  ideal  of  service  than  that  of  * 
the  Armour  organization. 

See  our  local  sales  agent  NOW ;  have  him  reserve  your  Fall 
requirements.  ,  Ask  him  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet  *  "Turning 
Fertilizer  Dollars  into  Wheat  Dollars”  or  write  direct  to  our 
nearest  office.  Don’t  delay — wheat  seeding  time  will  soon 
be  here. 


Baltimore  ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS  Chicago 
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BABY  CHICKS 


All 
Breeds 

FOR  DELIVERY  AUGUST  20th  and  27th 


One 

Price 


$  1 5  per  1 OO 


S.  C  White  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Black  Leghorns  ! 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  >  .  _ _  _  _ . 

WSpSjmoS Boots)  $8.00  per  50  $4.25  per  25 

Shipped  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

{Send  Cash  With  Order,  We  Cannot  Ship  C.  O.  V.) 

There  is  only  one  grade  of  Kerr  Chicks.  That  is  THE  BEST— Bradley  strain 
Barred  Kocks.  Eglantine  and  Tom  Barren  Strain  White  Leghorns. 

There  is  still  time  to  grow  a  fine  flock  of  poultry  this  year.  The  season  is 
most  favorable.  But  don’t  lose  time.  Kush  in  your  order  NOW  for  Kerr’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  “Beady  Made”  Chicks.  They  will  satisfy  you. 

THE  KEHH  CHICBLERY 

Box  1  -  Fronclitowu.,  Wow  Jersey 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN'S 

PULLETS  COCKERELS 

THREE  MONTHS  OLD. 

Large  and  vigorous,  liariiy.  farm  ranged  stock. 
Heavy  winter  laying  strain  of  large,  chalk  white  eggs. 

Choice  breeding  birds,  the  profitproducingkind 
Pullets,  S3;  cockerels,  $3  each. 

Immediate  shipment 

COLONIAL  FARM,  West  Long  Branch.  N.  J. 


Pullets  and  Cockerels 

March  and  April  Hatch 

Plymouth  Bock  ( Barred )  Pullets,  $2.00  each 
Plymouth  Rock  ( Barred)  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Cockerels,  $3.00  each 

Healthy  vigorous  birds  front  high  producing,  non- 
sitting  stock 

Express  prepaid  GILBERT  FARM 
Georgetown  ...  Connecticut 


BY  USING  ROBINSON  S.  C. 
LEGHORN  COCKERELS 


Increase  Y our  Egg  Y ield  wY 

March  Hatched  Barron  strain.  Parents  trap-nest¬ 
ed.  Prom  same  flock  as  leading  Pen  at  Storrs  Egg- 
Laying  contest.  Fine  Birds.  Farm  raised  on  Free 
range.  A  few  to  sell.  HILL  VIEW  FARM,  Bridgehampton,  L.I.,  N.  ». 

pN  q  3  ^  l  E 

200  Banon  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

March  and  April  hatched. 

25  cockerels.  200  yearling  hens 

LAKE  SIDE  FRUIT  FARM.  Honeoye,  Ontario  Co..  N.  V. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

Utility  stock;  bred  for  egg  production.  April 
hatched.  Range  raised.  Vigorous  and  healthy. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

r'UirVO  COCKERELS,  PULLETS,  DRAKES 

l.r"iiLlV»3  and  ducklings,  wyandottes 

AND  ROCKS,  PEKIN.  ROUEN  AND 

RUNNER  DUCKS.  3  mos.  old  Cockerels  and  I’ullets. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  K.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


E.  B.  THOMPSON’S 
STRAIN  DIRECT 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Choice  breeding  pens  consisting  of  10  yearling  hens 
and  cock,  $40.  Ten  2-lb.  pullets  and  cockerel, 
same  strain,  are  real  beauties,  $30  per  pen.  Pound 
pullets,  $1.65  each  All  birds  mustplease  >r  money 
refunded.  I.  H.  Bacorn,  Sergeantsvilie,  N.  J. 

GOODWIN'S  qAuaut®  S.  C-  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

March,  April  and  May  hatched.  Strong,  vigorous 
birds  from  high  producing  stock.  Now  is  the  time 

to  buy  $3.50,  $4.50  and  $5.50  each. 
Goodwin  Farm,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Torrington,  Conn. 

50  Regal-Dorcas  White  Wyandotte  Pullets 

Kl  March,  April  and  May  hatcli  at  $8  each. 

H.  W.  BUNK  Germantown,  New  York 

Black  JERSEY  GIANTS 

Free  descriptive  circular. 

SUSSEX  FARM  R.  R.  2  Belmar,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Vibert’s  trapueited  stock.  4  hens  and  1  cockerel,  S15. 
Cockerels  55  each.  ANNA  M  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  V. 

ilatuhVo  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  and  Pullets 

from  Trap-nested  stock .  $3.  R.  H  MONTGOMERY,  Warrcnton,  Vi. 

Ill  Barredftock  Bantams  Pafig'-Sate 

I  LrURrahmoo  °NI,  Y.  16th  year.  Settings,*2. 
Llgfll  Df  dlllllaS  Hens  from  our  breeding  pens;  S3  and 
S3. SO.  Cocks,  $5.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM.  Norfolk.  Conn 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

Address: — 

M.  L.  ASELTINE,  Box  1S5 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
t>r 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewi* ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


QUEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


(Barron  Fonndation) 

We  now  offer  a  limited  number  of  pul- 
ftr  jV,  levs  hatched  in  March  and  April.  And 
ir  most  people  consider  these  pullets  the 

rt  )7  -(  undisputed  leaders  for  laying  winter 
.  a  •  eggs.  Prices  Quite  reasonable. 

J?  We  are  also  ready  to  dispose  of  some 
first-class  yearling  hens  that  have  not 
yet  moulted  and  will  make  excellent  breeders. 
Good,  vigorous  specimens  that  will  please  the 
most  particular. 

Write  at  once  for  further  information  and  tell 
us  what  you  intend  to  buy. 

QUEENSBURY  FARMS 


BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

The  Franco-American 
.Poultry  Farm 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  J. 

offers  for  sale 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
and  Toulouse  Geese 
AT  MUCH  REDUCED  PRICES 


Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks 

Aug.  15th,  19th  and  20th.  at  special  prices. 
Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Martins  White  Wynn- 
dQttes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Shepard  Auconas.  518.00  per 
100;  $9  per  50.  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns  from  200  to 
300-egg  type  hens,  $13.50  per  100,  Guaranteed  live 
arrival  by  parcel  post,  prepaid.  Order  from  this 
ad.  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

PULLETS— COCKERELS 

free  range;  April-May  hatched;  Young’s  strain  S. 
C.  W.  Leghorns,  52.50  each;  cockerels, S3  and  S5. 
Hertz  strain  Buff  Rocks,  S3  each;  cockerels,  S5  and 
S7.50  each.  August-September  delivery.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Harry  N.  Conner,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

n  \  BV  mirwc  BARGAIN  PRICES 
0/\0  X  L11ILIV3  QUALITY  STOCK 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  Live  Arrival.  Aug.  18tli  and  25th. 

Bar  Rock, per  100 . . . . . $14  75 

Red» .  15  00 

8.  t*.  White  ami  Brown  Leghorn .  1  4  00 

Anconas . . .  1  6-00 

Your  last  chance  on  our  Superior  quality  chicks  for  the 
Season,  e.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


THICKS  1®c  an<1  u9-  Bocks,  Leg- 
LUILUj  horns,  Reds  and  broilers; 
money  back  for  dead  ones  as  far  r s 
Colorado,  Texas  and  Maine.  Pamphlet 
ieoe.  Sandy  Knoll  Hatchery,  C.  M.  Lau- 
ver,  Prop.,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Wanted-500  PULLETS 

I>.  L.  Clarke  &  Sous,  162  W.  River  St.,  Milford,  Conn 

PIIIPVC  Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds.  8  cts. 
I  HIl  K  \  *ii»<1  up.  Sale  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
VliiVliU  free.  w.  A.  LAUVER.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


RABBITS 


For  the  Man  WhoWants  to  Start 
in  the  Hen  Business  Right 

I  have  what  you  want,  lift  White  Plymouth  Rook 
Yearling  Hens,  hatched  in  March  and  April,  1918. 

They  are  big  vigorous  stuck  and  second  to  none  in  egg 
production,  are  layi  g  now  n  :d  moulting.  I  have 
boon  in  tho  business  for  16  years  and  never  had  a  case  of 
n  y  kind  of  contagions  disinse  in  my  flock.  1  have 
hatched  over4,80<>  Jtnby  t  hicks  this  season  from  1~<> 
lien,  and  had  wonderful  reports  from  every  customer. 
They, are  standard  weight  and  will  make  a  foundation 
flock  to  be  proud  of. 

1  have  bought  .took  when  needed,  from  the  foremost 
breeders  in  the  country,  and  have  shown  and  won  in  all 
the  leading  allows  in  this  section.  They  are  moulting  in 
good  season  and  will  be  in  shape  to  do  a  good  winter’s 
work.  I  will  sell  the  flock  for  £845.00  (but  little  more 
than  market  price),  to  make  room  for  young  stock. 

Address  EDITH  K.  HILL 

HILL  FARM  De)&  YTage 


The  Delaware  Valley 
RABBIT  FARM 

RUFUS  REDS  and  NEW  ZEALANDS  our  spe¬ 
cialty.  We  are  breeding  Rufus  Reds  from  our  Stud 
Ruck  WACO  JACK  No.  7755,  son  of  Grand  Champion 
Red  Prince,  owned  by  E.  L.  Thomas  &  Son.  of 
Waco,  Tex.  The  type  and  color  produced  by  this  buck 
and  good  Registered  Dams  warrant  its  continuance. 

Our  New  Zealands  are  all  from  Registered  parents, 
too.  sired  by  our  Stud  Ruck  BOISE  LADDIE.  No. 
5236,  Blue  Ribbon  Winner  1918,  son  of  Wesley, 
brother  to  Arrowroek,  celebrated  winners  of  Idaho, 
both  bred  by  Pred  Wilkie,  National  Registrar,  of 
Boise,  and  with  good  Registered  Dams  we  are  produc¬ 
ing  that  class  of  stock  so  much  sought  after  by  all 
true  lovers  of  the  species. 

We  have.  too.  several  families  of  youngsters  sired 

by  WAIORA  4th,  GILMORE’S  PRIDE,  Jr..  RED 
WONDER  4th.  and  RANGITERIA  Jr.,  direct  from 
tho  Gilmore  Farm.  Santa  Barbara.  Cal.  We  feel 
justified  in  saying  we  can  please  you.  Would  appre¬ 
ciate  your  confidence  and  inquiries. 

Address  THEO.  S.  MOORE  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


Rufus 

Red 


Belgians,  Flemish  Giants,  English  and  Dutch  Hares 

You  can  buy  your  Foundation  for  a  trifle  more  than  Common  Stock  from 


Pedigreed  and 
Registered 


First  Prize  Winners  of  this  Country  and  England 

Boston,  Jan.  1919,  Three.  Muncie,  Ind..  Feb.  1919,  Two.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Apr.  1919,  Nine  Prize  Winners 

The  offspring  of  this  quality  is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  the  offspring  of  poor  stock. 

I  Guarantee  Satisfaction  and  Safe  Delivery,  anywhere  in  America,  or  Money  Refunded. 

JOSEPH  BLANK  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Ave.  MT.  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  JULY  31,  1919. 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

1st  yr.  2d  yr.Wk.Tot’l 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.J .  1956 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1548 

Otto  0-  Lulu'S,  N.  J .  1474 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa .  1689 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.J .  1443 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J .  1199 

George  O.  Ward,  Me .  1459 

Woodside  Farm,  It.  1 .  1867 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Bodge,  Mass .  1G35 

Holliston  Hill  Foul.  Fm. .Mass. 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

Victors,  itoiclienbacli,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J . 

Wilbtirtha  Poultry  Farm  N.  J  . .  1214 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


1366  46  1728 
1192  31  1349 

24 


1245 
1488  29 
1533  25 
1291  18 

1381  35 
837  49 


1395 

1527 

1494 

1264 

1494 

1693 


1635 

1060 

17 

1369 

1985 

1170 

42 

1586 

1573 

1035 

34 

1123 

1038 

899 

39 

1139 

1662 

1137 

4  i 

1261 

1214 

994 

13 

927 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 
T.  J.  Enslin.  N.J . 

1447 

1245 

42 

1310 

1302 

1111 

31 

1092 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  18  .4 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

1272 

22 

1312 

Thomas  Coatos,  N.V . 

1445 

1173 

32 

1490 

A.  H.  Faulknor,  N.J . 

1412 

1044 

13 

1029 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

1123 

19 

1341 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

1 598 

1288 

33 

1305 

Lusscrolt  Farm,  N.  J . 

K.O.  Moore,  N.J . 

1761 

1266 

41 

1700 

1485 

1215 

29 

1124 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son.  R.  1 . 

1410 

1090 

31 

1496 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  N.  J . 

MOO 

1263 

15 

1.  GO 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.J . 

1721 

1598 

35 

1122 

16 

1223  43 
1069  34 

83G  34 
919  28 
1009  19 

REDS 

964  37 
1325  25 


la-’.’ 

14'25 
1 110 
1479 
1522  1193 


1635 

I960 

1082 


1231  20 
1153  37 
32 
37 


1345 
1275  45 
891  36 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I .  .  1513  1193 

Siuinybrook  Farm,  N.  J  .  1 18.1 

Wllburtha  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J.  1253 
BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland,  Vt .  1591 

W.  1\  lining.  N.  J  .  897 

Mrs  0.  B.  Elliott  N.J .  127U 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND 
Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J .  . 

H.  W.  Ooliingwood,  N.J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J . 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J . 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa.... 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Will  Barron,  England... . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J.. 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.J .  ... 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Chits.  Davnl,  Jr.,  N.J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Peimo.  N.J . 

It.  F.  &  it.  A.  Earlo,  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.J .  1772  1308 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio - 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn... . 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

lie lliston  Hill  Ponl.  Fm.p  Mass.  2114  1489 

Pinehench  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J 
James  F.  Harrington,  N.J... 

John  It.  Lauder,  N.  J.... - 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn. 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  1612  1 44.' 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  L’a . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm.  N.  J . 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

P.  G.  Piatt.  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  Ralston,  N.J . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Pinehnrst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa — 

Herman  F.  Sotider,  N.J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Pom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  1702  1474 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Ziuidt,  N.  J... 

Shnrts  and  Voegtlen,  N.  J  .  2115  1282 

Gustav  Walters,  N.J . 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  N.  J . 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

Willannn  Farm.  N.  J . 

Woodland  Farms.  N.J . 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

II.  G. Richardson ,  N.  J .  1448  1029 

Homy  Singer,  N.J .  1137  1098 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J .  1107  1293 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hamilton.  N.J .  1748  1398 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  1758  1227 


1107 

1154 

1369 


1IC9 

1464 

915 


1239 

1324 

11.13 

1110 

1328 

1408 

1901 

1345 


1937 

1451 

38 

1C9S 

1813 

1704 

45 

1561 

2053 

1509 

50 

ion 

1423 

1128 

50 

1574 

1698 

1485 

30 

1369 

1734 

1540 

40 

161  i 

1074 

1409 

42 

14  8 

1730 

M89 

51 

1471 

1619 

1362 

47 

1723 

1728 

1527 

47 

1506 

1714 

1061 

44 

1 180 

1595 

1250 

51 

1579 

1772 

1438 

39 

Mil 

1772 

1308 

51 

1844 

1742 

1244 

40 

1554 

1277 

1089 

33 

1336 

1022 

1373 

48 

1688 

1527 

1  Ml 

48 

15!  2 

1616 

1113 

48 

1625 

1774 

1221 

39 

1433 

1136 

1 : 62 

44 

1383 

2114 

1489 

4U 

1072 

1412 

1368 

58 

1793 

1719 

1573 

43 

1555 

1851 

1776 

49 

1039 

1867 

1243 

53 

1824 

1755 

1619 

52 

1788 

1612 

1445 

51 

1479 

1673 

1331 

37 

1502 

1843 

1492 

51 

1690 

1851 

1164 

35 

1685 

1 635 

1462 

51 

1431 

1117 

1538 

49 

1789 

1 655 

1239 

49 

1 57  7 

1526 

1295 

42 

1516 

1690 

51 

1842 

1815 

1434 

44 

1516 

1614 

1404 

48 

1475 

1620 

1243 

30 

1327 

1006 

1462 

44 

1462 

1884 

1308 

42 

1891 

1802 

1456 

52 

1616 

1716 

1376 

50 

1390 

1353 

1159 

50 

1495 

1312 

1260 

47 

1608 

1702 

1474 

46 

1656 

1535 

1104 

40 

1378 

1 

1471 

46 

1752 

2115 

]  282 

86 

1571 

1883 

1310 

49 

1591 

1489 

1452 

40 

1597 

1959 

1714 

52 

1418 

1915 

1559 

49 

1500 

1896 

1462 

57 

1612 

2s 

39 

45 


1073 

1509 

1267 


41  1666 

22  1525 


Sunny  Acres.  N.  J .  1754  1288  29  1123 

Totals .  161875  129499  3914  145033 


Sweet  Flag  ar.d  Hen  Lice 

I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  items  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  lately  about  hen  lice  and 
mites.  I  built  a  henhouse  15  years  ago; 
three  rooms,  with  open  sheds  to  each  one, 
8  ft.  square.  There  is  a  foot  of  dry  dust 
in  them,  Winter  and  Summer.  I  have 
neither  sprayed  nor  whitewashed  the 
house;  have  never  seen  a  large  lieu  louse 
in  that  time.  For  three  or  four  years  I 
was  troubled  with  mites ;  nests  full  of 
them.  I  dreaded  taking  off  setting  liens 
at  night,  as  I  would  be  all  covered  with 
them.  I  had  used  hay  for  nests.  The 
hens  pulled  it  out  of  the  nests  and  it  did 
not  last  long.  I  had  some  sweet  flag  I 
cut  in  a  meadow  for  stable  bedding.  I 
thought  I  would  try  some  of  it  for  nests. 
I  thought  the  hens  would  have  no  use  for 
that,  and  they  did  not ;  neither  did  the 
mites.  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  a  mite 
for  10  years  in  the  nests,  and  the  flag 
will  last  two  or  three  months  in  the  nests; 
it  does  not  break  up  easily.  There  is  a 
very  strong  odor  to  the  flag.  Whether 
that  drove  them  away,  or  what  it  was,  I 
do  not  know  ;  all  I  know  is  the  mites  are 
gone,  and  that  is  all  the  change  I  have 
made.  I  can  take  off  the  nests  20  hens 
in  the  night  and  not  feel  a  mite.  I  know 
of  no  other  reason  for  their  leaving. 

Connecticut.  A.  G.  w. 

The  above  letter  is  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing.  There  are  rnauy  places  where  the 


August  1G,  1919 

sweet  flag  leaves  are  not  easily  obtained. 
Tobacco  stems  in  the  hens’  nests  will  also 
drive  away  the  mites.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  ii  piece  of  “blue  ointment” 
(mercurial  ointment)  as  big  as  a  pea, 
rubbed  into  the  skin  under  the  vent  of  a 
fowl,  will  keep  the  lice  away  for  a  year, 
but  it  will.  To  use  it.  the  ointment  should 
be  well  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
lard,  then  the  above  quantity  applied  as 
described.  It  is  marvelous  how  well  it 
works.  But  this  should  never  be  applied 
to  a  hen  that  is  running  with  chicks.  I 
discovered  this  after  I  had  slaughtered  a 
coni ile  of  broods. 

The  cheapest  and  most  efficient  thing 
to  keep  the  red  mites  away  from  roocts, 
nests,  etc.,  is  grease;  beef  tallow,  mutton 
tallow,  or  any  grease.  One  year  the 
butcher  brought  me  some  fat  pork  that 
was  just  a  very  little  tainted.  He  did  not 
want  to  salt  it  down  for  fear  it  would  not 
keep  I  cut  it  in  small  pieces  and  tried  it 
out  in  an  iron  pot,  then  painted  the  roots 
with  it  on  all  but  the  top  side  ;  also  tb*' 
roost  supports  and  the  inside  corners  of 
all  nest  boxes,  putting  it  on  liberally  and 
while  hot.  This  was  put  on  in  April,  and 
a  careful  examination  many  times  during 
the  next  year  failed  to  show  any  lice  on 
roosts  or  in  nests.  I  used  this  grease 
treatment  for  years,  and  was  never 
troubled  with  red  or  white  mites  after 
using  it.  Carbolineum  will  do  as  well, 
but  when  it  is  first  applied  the  fumes  are 
dangerous ;  the  hens  must  be  kept  out  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  the  house  well  ventilat¬ 
ed.  The  grease  treatment  is  much  cheap¬ 
er.  not  at  all  dangerous,  and  equally  as 
efficient.  But  grease  must  not  be  applied 
to  setting  hens.  It  closes  the  pores  in  the 
egg  shell  and  smothers  the  chick. 

GEO.  a.  COSGROVE. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  20 — Brondale  Jersey  Herd.  Bron¬ 
son  Estate.  East  Hardwick,  Yt. 

Oct.  6-, 8 — Ilolsteins.  Quality  Holstein, 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Get.  8-9 — Ilolsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Sale,  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  Eaeona, 
N.  Y.t  manager. 

Oet.  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Exposition.  Erie.  Pa..  Aug.  '18-20. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Horticulturists,  Detroit,  Mich., 
Aug.  39-21. 

Annual  farmers'  picnic  of  Cayuga 
County.  Hamilton's  Grove,  Weedsport, 
N.  Y„  Aug.  21. 

Annual  field  day.  Connecticut  Agrieu1- 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Farm.  Aug.  22. 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus,  O.,  Aug. 
25-29. 

State  Fair,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.  29- 
Sept.  7. 

Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  annual 
convention,  Detroit.  Mich..  Sept.  9-10. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Fair,  Sept.  15-19. 

Windsor  County  Agricultural  Society, 
seventy-fourth  annual  fair,  Woodstock, 
Yt.  Sept.  16-18. 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Burgettstown,  Pa., 
Sent.  OO-Oct.  1-12. 

National  Grange,  annual  meeting, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich  .  Nov.  12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  State 
Armory.  Hartford.  Conn.,  Friday,  Nov. 
14.  to  Tuesday,  Nov.  18. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix, 
Dee.  3-8. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meting,  Atlantic  City,  Dec. 
1-0.' 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and  Ohio 
Apple  Show,  Terminal  Auditorium,  To¬ 
ledo,  o..  Dec.  4-12. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Chestertown,  Md., 
Jan.  6-8,  1920. 


Success  with  Geese 

I  read  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  con¬ 
cerning  the  loss  of  goslings.  I  raise  a 
great,  many  myself,  and  have  never  had 
any  trouble  with  them.  I  do  not  feed 
them  grain  until  they  are  about  two 
months  old.  hut  instead  I  give  them  stale 
bread  and  sour  skim-milk,  and  also  give 
them  dry  middlings,  to  which  I  add  a 
little  charcoal  and  grit,  and  when  they 
were  four  weeks  old  they  weighed  4  lbs. 
apiece.  The  breed  I  raise  is  Gray  Af¬ 
rican,  and  I  find  them  very  profitable. 
With  (lie  help  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  raised 
the  first  year  42  beautiful  geese  from  one 
goose  and  one  gander.  The  goose  laid 
about  80  eggs  from  February  to  June.  1 
would  have  raised  more,  hut  I  lost  some 
eggs  because  I  did  not  understand  that  I 
must  turn  the  eggs  myself.  But  by  read¬ 
ing  your  article  I  saved  the  rest  and  got 
an  average  of  three  out  of  four.  I  hope 
that  I  have  better  success  next  year. 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  s. 


Guernsey  Breeders  Meet 

(Continued  from  page  1215) 
Agriculture.  An  unusual  feature  of  this 
demonstration,  and  one  showing  the  keen 
interest  of  those  present  in  the  subject, 
was  that  during  it  Prof.  Royce  was  in¬ 
terrupted  two  or  three  times  by  applause 
sis  he  emphasized  the  characteristics  of 
a  good  dairy  cow.  During  the  day  there 
was  some  talk  of  the  organization  of  a 
local  association,  and  the  County  Agents 
of  the  three  counties  were  constituted  a 
committee  to  look  the  matter  up.  With 
such  interest  in  the  breed  a  worth-while 
organization  is  sure  to  result. 
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^Fairbanks -JMorse 
Z"  Engine  with 
‘Bosch  JHagneto 


Now-There  is  Only  One  Farm  Engine 


JUST  think  of  the  famous  Z  *  engine  with  a  Bosch  high  tension,  oscillating  magneto  —  tfhich  de¬ 
livers  a  steady  succession  of  hot,  intensive  sparks.  J  Every  farmer  in  America  should  at  once  call 
on  the  nearest  “Z”  engine  dealer  and  see  the  result  of  this  recent  epoch-making  combination — 

FAIRBANKS -MORSE  “Z”  WITH  BOSCH  MAGNETO.  5  Mechanical  perfection,  plus 

poxOer  and  right  price  to  date  sold  the  Z  to  over  250,000  farmers.  5  This  quality  and 
quantity  production  enabled  ^  to  contract  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  extensive  Bosch  facilities 
for  making  this  one  possible  Z  betterment,  which  establishes  a  new  farm  engine  standard.  5  And 
oVer  200  Bosch  SerVice  Stations  assist  all  our  dealers  in  delivering  maximum  engine  service. 
5  Prices  —  14  H.  P.  $75.00  —  3  H.  P.  $125.00  —  6  H.  P.  $200.00  —  All  F.  O.  B.  Factory. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  six  months  ending  June  30  was 
the  most  successful  from  a  collection 
standpoint  that  Publisher’s  Desk  has  ever 
had.  The  complaints  received  for  col¬ 
lection  numbered  1.300  and  amounted  to 
325.806.07.  The  sum  collected  and  for¬ 
warded  to  1.300  claimants  amounted  to 
$20,804.50.  We  began  this  work  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  a  corrective 
measure  as  well  as  a  cure.  That  is.  we 
hoped  vigilance  in  making  the  collections 
would  induce  delinquents  to  meet  their 
obligations.  Whether  this  has  been  the 
result  or  not,  as  a  whole  the  complaints 
multiply.  Vigilance,  care  and  publicity 
are  the  only  protection  we  know  for  most 
of  the  offenses  we  try  to  correct  here. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  had  several  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  Houston  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  as  well  as  the  enterprises  promoted 
by  the  institution,  the  following  from  the 
current  issue  of  Financial  World  will 
prove  interesting  to  our  readers : 

To  read  the  glowing  articles  in  the 
Commercial  and  Financial  World  about 
the  Houston  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  of  Hous¬ 
ton.  Texas,  leads  the  unknowing  one  to 
asume  that  it  must  be  quite  an  institu¬ 
tion  and  a  leading  factor  in  the  Texas 
banking  field.  However,  too  much  faith 
must  not  be  placed  in  this  fulsome  praise, 
for  the  sheet  in  which  it  appears  will 
print  anything  one  wants  to  if  paid  to 
do  so,  and  it  has  been  in  this  instance, 
for  the  president  of  this  bank  is  mailing 
reprints  wherever  it  will  help  his  institu¬ 
tion  to  sell  stock.  There  are  two  securi¬ 
ties  it  is  now  booming,  one  the  Terminal 
Oil  Co.,  and  the  other  is  the  Texas  Tex¬ 
tile  stock,  both  of  which  are  new  enter¬ 
prises.  though  in  the  literature  they  are 
described  as  almost  certain  fortune  pro¬ 
ducers.  Such  twaddle  does  not  emanate 
from  sound  financial  institutions.  In  the 
same  article  appears  an  official  statement 
of  the  bank’s  condition  dated  as  far  back 
as  1!>17.  Why  not  a  financial  statement 
of  a  much  later  date?  In  the  balance 
sheet  appears  the  item  of  stocks  and  bonds 
owned  of  $1,076,812.  which  are  not  item¬ 
ized.  probably  because  it  includes  such 
securities  as  Hie  Terminal  Oil  C’o.,  which 
have  no  actual  value.  The  bank  has  no 
depositors.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  it  has 
none,  for  otherwise  it  would  have  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  physical  examination  and  would 
be  unable  to  parade  itself  over  the  country 
in  bombastic  literature  as  a  bank. 

The  danger  to  the  public  is  much 

greater  when  a  so-called  “bank”  promotes 
a  worthless  stock  than  when  the  same  is 
done  by  an  ordinary  promoter.  The  pub¬ 
lic  has  learned  to  consider  the  represen¬ 
tations  of  a  “bank”  as  being  reliable,  but 
it  appears  that  this  institution  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  brokerage  house  booming  stocks 
of  questionable  value  to  say  the  least. 

I  am  interested  in  literary  work,  and 
about  a  month  ago  I  sent  a  story  to  The 
Woman’s  National  Magazine,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.,  for  examination,  as  they  had 
advertised  for  stories  and  articles.  The 
story  was  returned  to  me  with  a  letter 
stating  that  they  could  not  use  material 
of  that  kind,  but  that  with  a  few  revisions 
it  could  be  taken  by  some  other  publica¬ 
tion.  and  they  recommended  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Service  Bureau,  Washington.  D. 
C„  as  a  concern  that  would  be  of  service 
to  me  in  revising  and  preparing  my  work 
for  publication.  The  next  day  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  Publisher’s  Bureau  say¬ 
ing  that  they  had  examined  the  work  I 
had  sent  to  The  Woman’s  National  Mag¬ 
azine  and  were  interested  in  it,  and  that 
they  would  be  pleased  to  have  me  join 
the  Bureau,  the  membership  fee  being 
$13.  and  this  fee  covers  a  period  of  six 
months,  during  which  time  they  agree  to 
revise,  type  and  sell  to  publishers  any 
number  of  MSS.  I  send  to  them.  Is  this 
Publisher’s  Bureau  a  reliable  concern, 
and  do  you  think  they  would  do  as  agreed 
if  I  sent  my  work  to  them?  C.  W.  X. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  a  very  clever  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  Woman’s  National  Magazine 
and  the  Publisher’s  Service  Bureau  with 
view  to  separating  ambitious  writers 
from  $15.  The  Publisher’s  Service 
Bureau  may,  sell  some  manuscript ;  but 
if  they  should  not  sell  the  particular 
manuscript  of  C.  E.  N.’s  he  would  be 
out  the  $15.  The  principle  is  the  same 
as  Ostrander  and  Cornell  getting  an  ad¬ 
vance  fee  for  the  sale  of  farms.  These 
gentlemen  were  more  interested  in  the 
“advance  fee”  than  the  sale  of  farms 
afterwards.  Our  experience  with  con¬ 
cerns  operating  on  this  basis  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  the  Publisher’s  Service 


Bureau  may  lose  interest  in  this  matter 
if  and  when  the  $15  is  received. 

This  one  is  new  to  me.  but  I  think  it 
deserves  a  place  in  your  collection. 

New  York.  j.  n.  s. 

The  enclosed  is  circular  matter  of 
Postal  Employees  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  Tex¬ 
arkana,  Texas.  The  name  was  evidently 
adopted  for  the  express  purpose  of  inter¬ 
esting  postmasters  and  employees.  The 
circular  is  careful  to  say  that  the  stock 
is  speculative.  Perhaps  the  apparent 
frankness  of  the  promoter  will  result  in 
luring  the  money  of  postal  employees  to 
the  project.  We  have  expressed  our¬ 
selves  so  often  about  this  class  of  oil 
stocks  that  further  comment  would  seem 
to  be  unnecessary.  The  postmaster  who 
forwards  the  literature  has  no  intention 
of  taking  the  bait,  and  we  hope  all  other’s 
will  use  equal  discretion. 

MAURICE  A.  LIPPMAN  COMPANY, 
INC. — Involuntary  petition  against 
Maurice  A.  Lippman,  fruit  dealer,  25S 
Washington  Street.  Liabilities  and  as- 
'  sets  not  given.  Principal  claims : 
William  Yoorhees.  $509  ;  R.  E.  Cochan 
&  Co.,  $203:  C.  Y.  Smith  &  Co.,  $454. 
Frank  H.  Reuman.  300  Broadway,  is 
the  attorney. — Daily  Paper. 

Publisher’s  Desk  has  many  times  ad¬ 
vised  against  shipment  to  Maurice  A. 
Lippman  Company.  We  therefore  trust 
that  none  of  our  people  are  creditors  of 
the  firm.  Farmers  cannot  be  too  careful 
as  to  the  character  of  the  houses  trusted 
with  their  produce.  We  are  always  glad 
to  give  advice  along  this  line. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  claim  against 
the  New  Jersey  Produce  Company,.  76  Com¬ 
merce  St.,  Newark,  N.  J..  Theodore  Cohn, 
manager.  I  sent  them  a  case  of  eggs,  which 
arrived  with  six  dozen  short.  I  entered 
claim  for  the  shortage  at  $4.20.  The  N. 
J.  Produce  Co.  also  entered  a  claim  for 
this  amount.  The  express  company  paid 
the  $4.20  to  them  on  March  24.  1010. 
but  they  do  not  send  it  to  me.  They  are 
not  entitled  to  the  eggs  and  the  money. 
Can  you  collect  it?  w.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

We  warned  readers  against  shipping  to 
this  concern  in  August,  1017,  because  if 
unfair  dealing  with  other  shippers.  Reg¬ 
istered  letters  sent  to  this  company  i:< 
June  asking  for  the  return  of  the  re¬ 
mittance  were  received,  but  now  the  in¬ 
formation  reaches  us  that  the  concern  is 
“out  of  business.”  This  is  a  small 
amount,  but  the  principle  shown  by  this 
company  places  them  in  a  class  that  is- 
to  be  avoided.  They  may  start  up  in 
some  other  section,  but  keep  the  names 
well  in  mind  and  do  not  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  with  shipper’s  experience. 

I  am  enclosing  F.  P.  Hardin’s  letter, 
in  which  he  states  that  the  sows  for  sale 
were  to  be  recorded  in  the  buyer’s  name. 

I  sent  Mr.  Hardin  $35  and  got  the  sows, 
but  he  would  not  answer  any  of  my  let¬ 
ters  in  regard  to  pedigree  after  the  sale. 

I  think  Mr.  Hardin  should  make  this 
right  or  be  exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  to- 
save  others  from  such  a  deal.  V.  o. 
New  York. 

We  have  written  Mr.  Ilardiu  twice 
with  reference  to  the  above  transaction, 
but  he  chooses  to  ignore  our  letters.  It 
is  clear  that  Mr.  Hardin  is  an  undesirable 
breeder  to  have  dealings  with. 

Last  week  two  men  rented  an  office 
within  three  blocks  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
office,  and  announced  that  they  were  to 
engage  in  an  important  enterprise.  A 
manager  was  engaged,  and  as  the  posi¬ 
tion  was  represented  to  be  one  of  im¬ 
portance  a  money  security  of  $125  was 
demanded  and  deposited  with  the  prin¬ 
cipals.  Advertisements  were  then  in¬ 
serted  in  the  city  papers  for  men  to  sell 
goods,  and  the  manager  was  directed  to 
collect  $5  from  each  salesman  selected 
as  a  deposit  for  samples,  etc.  Salaries 
and  commissions  were  to  be  unusually 
large.  The  promoters  got  all  the  de¬ 
posits  and  disappeared.  This  is  an  old 
trick  that  has  been  worked  in  the  past 
in  schemes  to  promote  fake  county  propo¬ 
sitions.  In  the  days  of  the  American 
Farm  Company  fake  promotions  some 
farm  papers  facilitated  the  scheme  by 
publishing  the  advertisements,  but  none 
of  the  responsible  farm  papers  would  now 
accept  such  copy.  The  county  schemes 
are  always  disguised  with  more  plausible 
pretences  of  business.  It  is  doubtful  if 
so  transparent  a  trick  as  the  one  reported 
above  would  be  successful  in  the  country. 
The  city  takes  this  kind  of  bait  more 
readily  than  the  farms. 
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Unadilla  Silos 
Are  True  Value 

Unadilla  silos  have  not  advanced  in 
accordance  with  increases  in  prices  of 
lumber  and  labor.  The  Unadilla  today 
is  even  a  better  buy  than  it  ever  was. 

We  offer  the  benefit  of  our  big  purchases  of 
lumber  and  materials,  and  economy  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  silos.  The  popularity  of 
Unadilla  Silos  among  dairymen  and  stockmen  makes 
this  economy  and  these  low  prices  possible. 

You  can  get  your  Unadilla  erected  in  tin&e, 
before  corn  harvest  if  you  act  promptly.  We  have 
special  facilities  for  late  season  shipments  on  silos 
of  any  size. 

Present  prices  are  not  guaranteed.  We  may  be 
forced  to  increase.  But  we  do  guarantee  all  pur¬ 
chases  against  any  decline  in  prices  this  season. 

Choose  the  Unadilla.  It  offers  you  true  value. 
It  has  been  and  is,  the  choice  of  leading  dairymen 
and  stockmen. 

Learn  why.  Send  For  our  big, 
well  illustrated  catalog  and  prices 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


MSDQNAED 

PITLESS 
SCALE 


Whenever  you  receive 
change  in  a  business  tran¬ 
saction  you  always  count  it. 
Of  course  you  do!  Well  then, 
there  is  more  reason  why  you 
weigh  everything  you  buy  or  sell. 


Get  a  McDonald  Pitless  Scale,  and  it 
will  soon  pay  for  itself.  It  is  easy  to  erect 
and  is  guaranteed  to  weigh  accurately 
for  10  years.  It  is  the  original  pitless 
scale  and  thousands  of  them  are 


See  your 
Moline 
Dealer 
about  Retting 
a  McDonald 
Pitless  or  write 
us  for  full 
information. 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO.  MOLINE.ILL 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  OUAUTY  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  SINCE  1665 


RODERICK  LEAN 

TRACTOR 

- DISC— — 

HARROWS 

SIZE  32xlS 

AT  $105.00  EACH 

Freight  allowed  to  your  station 

FARMERS  SYNDICATE,  Inc., 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


With  labor  so  scarce 
and  unskilled,  you 
need  a  seed  drill  that 
is  simple  to  handle. 
Buy  a  CROWN  Drill. 

Simply  move  the  pointer, 
to  the  amount  you  wish  to  sow  and  drive  ahead. 
The  CROWN  sows  the  right  amount  and  at 
the  right  depth— its  force  feed  is  accurate.  The 
fertilizer  feed  even  handles  damp  goods  successfully. 
IV rile  toda y  for  1919  Catalog. 

We  also  make  Lime  and  Fertilizer 
Sowers,  Traction  Spray 
and  Wheelbarrow  Grass 
Seeders. 

Crown  Mfg.Co. 

112  Wayne  Street 
PHELPS.  N.  Y. 
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|  The  Farm  Tractor  Demonstrations  I 

I  TSNEWYORK  STATE  FAIR  | 

E  Will  Be  The  Biggest  Thing  in  the  = 

E  Year  in  the  Farm  Machinery  World 

Every  Type  of  Tractor  Will  Be  Put  to  the  Test  for  the  E 
E  Benefit  of  Progressive  Farmers  Who  Have  Determined  Upon  = 
=  the  Powerful  Iron  Horses  as  a  Solution  of  Two  Farm  Problems —  E 
E  The  Scarcity  of  Labor  and  the  Shortage  in  Draft  Horses. 

All  of  the  Attractions  of  a  Great  Exposition — Grand  Cir-  E 
E  cuit  Races,  Two  Horse  Shows,  Band  Concerts,  Midway.  = 

E  $60,000  in  Premiums  in  Horse,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  = 
=  Poultry,  Pet  Stock  and  Dairy  Shows.  = 

—  Send  for  Premium  List,  State  Fair  Office,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

|  SYRACUSE  Sept.  8-9-10-11-12-13  Admission  50  Cents  | 
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Utica  is  our  market  place;  almost 
everything  goes  there.  Hay  drawn  from 
the  lot  is  .$25  a  ton  ;  it  is  about  an  average 
crop.  New  seeding  was  fine  :  old  meadows 
just  good.  Oats  are  very  short,  about  av¬ 
erage  crop.  Some  have  begun  to  cut 
them.  Wheat  is  a  good  crop  this  year; 
we  get  the  Government  price.  New  po¬ 
tatoes,  $2.25  per  bu.  Milk,  Leaugue  price. 
Bright  red  raspberries,  25  to  30c  per  qt. 
by  crate.  Eggs,  50c  at  store  in  trade. 
Chickens,  dressed,  40  to  44c  per  lb.  Cows. 
Springers,  good  size,  young  and  well 
marked,  $200  to  $250  apiece.  Butter.  50c 
per  lb.  Six-weeks-old  pigs,  $7.30  to  $8 
.  aeh.  This  is  mostly  a  dairy  section. 
Corn  is  better  here  at  this  time  of  year 
than  it  was  last  year.  There  is  about  the 
same  acreage  in  crops  as  in  previous 
years,  except  in  potatoes,  which  I  think 
s  a  little  less.  There  will  not  be  many 
apples  this  year  on  account  of  the  late 
frost  last  Spring.  This  is  in  the  southern 
cart  of  Oneida  County.  I  understand  the 
crops  are  not  quite  so  good  in  the  northern 
part.  Grain  is  still  climbing  up  faster 
than  milk.  c.  wr.  L. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

#1  Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  one 
ftgemS.  Saturday.  Profits,  each.  Square  Heal. 

1  articular*  FREE.  KUsLEH  COMPANY,  JOHNSTOWS,  Onto 

Rnclom  Ffllt  HATS  AND  M  ICE.  60c 
DUalClII  STONY  HOLLOW  DUCK  FARM.  B.-eeolawn.  N  Y 


L. 


SHEEP 


SHEEP  lor  Sale 

Two-year-old  Western  Breeding  Ewes,  with 
or  without  lambs. 

Pure  Bred  Rams. 

B.  J.  SAVAGE 

|  25  North  Pearl  St.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  for  Sale 

Two  Extra  good  Registered  Shropshire  yearling 
Rains.  One  Ram  Lamb,  Registered.  Write  for  de¬ 
scription  am)  prices,  e.  M.  BORTLE,  Victor.  N.Y. 


For  Sale— Dorset  Horn  and  Grade  Rams 

and  Light  Brahma  cockerels.  WILBER  JEU  E1.L,  Cat*,  N.Y. 

Registered  Hampshire  doavn  ewer 

Yearling  Rams  and  Ham  Lambs.  Rcg.South  Mmvu  K«es 
and  Ram  Lambs  For  Sale.  ELLIS  TILER,  Gladstone.  V  J. 

For  Sale— Ghoice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Scottsvilie,  N  Y. 

Co, Cain  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  mid 
roraaie  EWES.  Apply  Ol’lllll  HKM.  rurrliase,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used.. and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wonted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  jreneral  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Etftfs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  ko  under  proper  headings  on  other  pastes. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

j  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
{  to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  reliable  married'  working  foreman 
for  large  fruit  development:  a  year-round  posi¬ 
tion.  with  ehanee  for  valuable  experience  and 
advancement.  CONYERS  FARM,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 


WANTED— Working  farm  manager,  married,  to 
run  up-to-date  farm:  excellent  buildings,  thor- 
■gbbred  Holstedr.s:  on  State  road,  rear  town; 
must  lie  experienced  dairyman,  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  farm  and  help  profitably;  good  salary  to 
the  right  man;  state  ref'Tonces  and  experience 
'n  aj  plication.  ADVERTISER  5706,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


1IOTSEKEEPER — Elderly  couple,  village  near 
Albany;  no  washing.  BOX  31,  North  Chatham, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  married  or  single,  to  work  in 
large  young  apple  orchard;  no  shirker,  job 
hunter  or  quitter  wanted,  but  there  is  a  really 
good  future  for  conscientious,  industrious  man, 
with  aspirations  for  responsibilities.  Apply  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5770,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN,  married,  to  take  charge 
of  100-acre  farm  in  Westchester  County;  must 
be  thoroughly  competent  in  general  farming, 
cows,  chickens,  horses,  fruit  trees,  etc.:  highest 
personal  reference  required;  wages.  $100.  house, 
etc.:  wife  to  board  two  or  three  men.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  married  couple,  no  chil¬ 
dren:  man  to  help  with  poultry:  woman  for 
general  housework,  on  a  poultry  farm.  300  miles 
west  of  New  York:  write  for  detailed  informa¬ 
tion:  give  references  and  wages  expected  in  first 
letter:  good  opportunity  for  right  couple.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5770,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  assist  with  register  of 
merit  work:  must  be  good  milker.  SlltLEY 
FARMS,  Spencer,  Mass. 


DAIRYMAN— Thoroughly  experienced  in  the 
handling  and  bottling  of  sanitary  milk,  cream 
separator.  Babcock  test,  etc.;  one  wlio  has  han¬ 
dled  a  four-ton  ice  machine  preferred.  Reply, 
stating  wages  and  references,  SL'NNYSIDE 
FARM,  Saddle  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Expert  Protestant  housekeeper  on 
small  farm:  farmer’s  daughter  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  577S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  dairyman,  without  chil¬ 
dren;  middle-aged  German  or  Hollander  pre¬ 
ferred;  woman  to  board  help:  state  age  and 
wages  when  applying.  ADVERTISER  5722,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  herdsman  fur  a  Holstein 
dairy;  must  lie  willing  to  work  and  good  milk¬ 
er:  state  your  record,  give  references  and  wages; 
good  house  for  married  man  p-ovided.  ADA  EU- 
TtSEIt  5775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  t  lie  feeble-minded:  sal¬ 
ary  $50  a  month  for  men  and  $35  for  women, 
with  maintenance:  state  age  when  applying. 
Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcbworth  Vil¬ 
lage,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  herdsman  to  take  fail 
charge  of  and  lmihl  tip  small  herd  registered 
Guernseys,  near  Philadelphia;  full  knowledge 
fitting,  testing,  feeding,  milking,  butter-making 
required:  give  full  particulars,  age.  experience 
and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  5777,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— White  or  colored  farm  hand;  mar¬ 
ried:  rent,  wood,  milk  and  garden  privileges 
allowed1.  Communicate  with  CURTIS,  Room  656, 
Marbridge  Building,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — An  experienced  dairynian  wild  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  the  care  of  a  dairy  herd 
and  who  is  capable  of  taking  charge  of  and 
directing  the  wouk  of  others:  must  tie  a  mar¬ 
ried  man.  preferably  without  children:  wife 
must  be  capable  of  taking  charge  of  group  of 
boys;  compensation  $100.00  per,  month  with  full 
maintenance;  annual  vacation  of  two  weeks 
with  pay;  send  copies  of  references  with  appli¬ 
cation.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT,  Thorn 
Hill  School,  Warrendalo.  Pa. 


POT'LTRYMAN  wanted;  single.  American. 

Protestant;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter 
as  to  experience  and  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Aug.  15th.  two  single,  experienced 
men  on  a  private  estate;  one  dairyman  art! 
one  ponltryman;  must  be  good,  careful  and 
willing  workers;  wages  $75.00  per  month  with 
board  and  room:  give  full  particulars  in  fi-st 
letter.  T.  P.  CONNOR.  575  Lake  Shore  Read, 
Crosse  Pointe  Shores.  Mich. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  cow  man  who  understands 
thoroughbred  Holstein  cattle  on  up-to-date 
farm;  must  understand  feeding,  testing  and  rais¬ 
ing  young  stock:  good  house  and  farm  products 
furnished  and  good  salary  paid.  Letters,  POX 
104,  De  I.aneey,  N.  Y.:  Delaware  County. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  work 
around  country  house:  permanent  position;  70 
miles  from  New  York:  no  objection  to  one 
child:  reference.  Answer  ADVERTISER  5742, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  Institution.  Farms — One  herds¬ 
man.  to  take  charge  of  large  herd'  of  cattle; 
one  poultryman,  and  one  swine  herdsman;  ap¬ 
plicants  will  kindly  reply  in  own  handwriting, 
giving  age.  qualifications,  salary  expected,  at 
least  two  references,  and  enclose  lat'  st  photo¬ 
graph;  state  how  soon  can  accept  position.  THE 
NEW  JERSEY  STATE  VILLAGE  FOR  EPI¬ 
LEPTICS.  Skillman.  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN,  general  farm  work:  good  milk  r; 

drive  farm  milk  wagon  to  station  mornings; 
year-round  position;  wages  $50  per  month,  hon’d, 
■etc.;  state  age,  etc.:  location.  Massachusetts. 
ADVERTISER  5785,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Married.  30  years  old.  one 
small  child,  open  for  position;  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  to  handle  up-to-date  plant;  successful 
,  raising  young  stock:  ability  to  make  good:  for¬ 
merly  poultry  manager  New  Jersey  State  Hos¬ 
pital'.  L.  J.  Rouget.  Stockton.  N.  J. 


MAN  AND  WIFE — Man  must  understand  gar¬ 
den.  poultry  and  be  handy  around  house;  wom¬ 
an.  cooking  and  washing:  salary,  $100  a  month 
and  everything  free.  Letters,  ADVERTISER 
5780,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKER-DAIRYMAN;  married  man:  house, 
firewood  and  garden:  also  a  single  man;  state 
wages  expecteed.  ADVERTISER  5759,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  blacksmith;  Massachusetts;  experienced1 
sheer  farm  horses,  oxen,  repairing  wagons, 
machines,  etc.,  help  with  barn  wo  k.  etc.;  mar¬ 
ried  man  without  children  preferred:  w.  ges 
$1,025.00  per  year:  rent.  fuel,  garden,  milk.  ice. 
permanent  position  to  right  man:  in  first  letter 
-rate  age.  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5789, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEAMSTER  on  farm  in  Massachusetts:  help 
milking  when  required:  wages  $50  and  found: 
single  man:  permanent  position.  ADVERTISER 
5790,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  MAN  with  practical  and  scientific  train¬ 
ing  desires  pcsitb  u  on  modern  poultry  and  fruit 
farm.  ADVERTISER  5705,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  school  graduate  wants  posi¬ 
tion:  married;  farm  reared :  exporiem  d  with 
farm  machinery,  handling  crops  and  live  stock; 
good  habits:  references.  ADVERTISER  5707, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  i-ngag  ment  where 
results  are  looked  for:  first-elass  hr  eds  of 
registered  cattle,  both  dairy  and  beef:  good  buy¬ 
er  and  seller:  understands  A.  U.  work:  first-elass 
feeder  for  the  big  records:  good  conditioner  for 
sales  ring  or  show  ring;  breeder  of  pigs,  sheep 
and  horses:  understands  all  farm  machinery  and 
dairy  equipment;  grower  of  all  crops  that  your 
place  will  grow;  road  building,  grading,  drain¬ 
ing.  etc. ;  moving  of  large  trees  and  laying  out 
of  gardens;  all  I  ask  is  an  interview;  just  re¬ 
signed  from  one  of  the  largest  propositions  in 
the  East:  well  recommended  by  last  employer. 
ADVERTISER  57G4.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  MANAGER:  experienced,  registered 
stock,  grasses  and  crops;  twenty  years  on  two 
estates:  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  5769, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  manager  fruit  farm  wants  position  on 
salary  and  interest  in  business;  experienced  in 
proper  production  and  marketing.  ADVERTISER 
5771,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERD  MANAGER- — Young  man,  neat,  healthy 
and  strong,  capable  of  caring  for  a  herd  of 
registered  Holstein  Friesian  cows;  only  modern 
barn  considered:  good  calf  raiser  and  feeder; 
best  of  references,  and  a  personal  interview  pre¬ 
ferred.  WALTER  PETERSON,  589  West  178th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  by  a 
practical  farmer:  eight  years  in  last  position; 
experienced  in  handling  crops,  stock,  dairying, 
all  farm  machinery  and  orchard  work;  salary. 
$100  pi  r  month,  with  house,  etc.  W.  F.  I...  care 
E.  C.  H addon,  3G  Raymond  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N. 
.!.:  R.F.D. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  estate  or 
large  farm,  by  American;  college  graduate; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  5782;  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  poultryman,  open  for 
engagement  as  foreman:  understands  all  crops, 
fruit,  \egetables  and  live  stock;  seven  years 
with  last  employer;  married;  family.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5783,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DISCHARGED  SOLDIER,  single,  seeks  position; 

experienced  dairyman,  herdsman,  buttermaker, 
balanced  rations.  Babcock  tost;  short  course 
Conn.  Ag.  College:  references.  ADVERTISER 
5780,-  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  married,  age  26, 
now  employed,  desires  position  on  Sept.  20; 
best  of  references  and  two  honorable  discharges, 
enlisted  and  commissioned.  ADVERTISER  5781, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY  wanted  by  married  American 
farmer,  thoroughly  versed  in  all  branches,  to 
manage  modern  farm,  for  definite  salary  plus 
t  rcentage  on  increase  of  stock,  income  of  pro¬ 
ducts.  etc.:  Cornell  man:  will  accept  position  as 
herdsman,  poultryman  or  teamster  if  necessary: 
w-ite  for  interview.  JOHN  RONNER,  Nassau. 
Rensselaer  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANT  JOB  on  farm  with  truck  or  tractor:  long 
experience  with  silo  and  thrashing  machinery: 
year  on  trucks  in  France:  understand  stock; 
general  farming;  no  tobacco.  A.  RUNKLIC, 
Kinsman.  O. 


ESTATE  superintendent  and  secretary:  execu¬ 
tive;  large  proposition  only:  Long  Island,  New 
Jersey  or  Massachusetts:  salary  $4,000  per  year. 
ADVERTISER  5792.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman  wants  position  Sept.  1st; 

lifelong  experience  in  farming  and  gardening, 
also  care  for  orchards:  married:  American:  age 
34:  one  child:  best  references;  state  wages  in 
first  letter.  Address  LAMINGTON  FARMS,  R. 
F.  D.  3,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC,  age  28,  married.  Y. 

M.  0.  A.  graduate,  good  habits,  neat  appear¬ 
ance.  desires  position  on  estate:  can  furnish  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  5794,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  married,  with  small  family,  wishes 
positb  n  Sept.  1  in  Westchester  Co.  or  nearby: 
15  years’  experience;  highest  references;  wife 
willing  to  beard  two  or  three  men  or  care  for 
s:n:  11  Reck  of  hens.  ADVERTISER  5791,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  first-class  poultryman; 

also  experienced  farm  and  i  state  manager: 
references.  ADVERTISER  5793.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


BUSINESS-LIKE  man  to  take  general  farm, 
about  65  acres.  39  cultivable,  on  shares,  term 
years;  references.  BOX  111.  Milford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Resident  owner,  fenced  mountain 
land.  Central  Virginia,  wants  experienced 
farmer  of  character  and  ability  as  renter  or 
partner;  capital  necessary;  good  if  lumberman, 
but  must  first  be  stock  or  fruit  specialist;  equi¬ 
table  terms  right  man.  ADVERTISER  5784. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  three  hundred-acre  farm,  suitable 
for  stock  or  dairy,  grain,  hay,’  Alfalfa  and  to¬ 
bacco:  good  buildings:  pneumatic  water. system : 
excellent  water  and  health;  on  improved  road 
near  town:  good  market,  banks,  railroad,  stores 
and  churches:  equipped;  modern  machinery,  in¬ 
cluding  tractor:  paying  well:  will  sell  or  lease  to 
good  tenant.  STAGY.  Amelia.  Va. 

A  BARGAIN — Small  poultry  farm  in  Rocking¬ 
ham  County.  Virginia:  2-room  bungalow,  out¬ 
buildings.  water,  fruit.  ADVERTISER  5768, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— -To  buy  or  rent  fully  equipped  stocked 
dairy  farm.  100  acres;  experienced  dairyman, 
farm  manager:  Eastern  States  onlv.  ISAAC 
COLEMAN.  Woodsfield.  O. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 107  acres  rich  soil,  flowing 
well,  springs,  creek  along  north  side;  borders 
State  highway.  3!-  miles  from  3,000  village: 
church,  school  and  postoffice  near:  new  modern 
barn.  32  stanchions.  I  box  and  4  horse  stalls: 
concrete  silo  and  granary:  tool  barn,  shop  and 
garage:  modern  henhouse:  largo  double  house  in 
best  of  repair:  one  of  finest  layouts  in  New 
York  State.  M.  S.  MYERS.  Barnervllle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  farm  in  Bucks  Co..  Pa.: 

large  14-room  house  with  city  conveniences: 
good  barn  and  outbuildings:  land  smooth  and  fer- 
til  :  running  brook;  30  acres  timber;  tenement 
house:  be  utiful  scenery:  good  neighborhood: 
three-quarters  of  a  ntile  to  trolley:  11  miles  to 
Trenton.  3  miles  to  Lambertville,  30  miles  from 
Philadelphia:  a  fine  country  home;  price,  $12,000: 
would  sell  stock  and  crops  if  wanted.  For  par- 
tii-ulars  and  photos,  address  owner,  JOS.  D. 
WILSON.  New  Hope.  Pa. 


WANTED — To  lease  a  farm  with  option  to  pur¬ 
chase:  25  to  50  acres,  in  Ulster  County,  near 
the  Catskills  and  railroad:  require  house,  barn 
and  outbuildings:  brook  if  possible.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5795,  care  Rural  New-  Yorker. 


51  ACRES,  8-room  house,  granary.  2  chicken 
houses,  1  hog  house,  barn,  shed:  12  acres  pas¬ 
ture  and  timber:  spring  watered:  water  at  barn 
and  in  house;  fruit;  3  cows.  1  heifer  calf.  40 
chickens:  mower,  hay  rake,  hay  fork  in  barn, 
plow,  harrow,  wagon,  hay  frame,  single  har¬ 
ness.  small  tools:  if  taken  at  once  will  Inelture 
.-11  growing  crops:  price.  $4,800:  cash  down, 
$2,600:  balance  easy  terms:  6>.,  miles  to  Cort¬ 
land.  3  miles  to  Dry  den  and  1  mile  to  Virgil.  N. 
Y.  E.  W.  ROMIG,  Cortland.  N.  Y. :  R.  F.  D. 
No.  5. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  with  buildings  to  ac¬ 
commodate  at  least  500  laying  birds,  near  rail¬ 
road.  on  main  or  State  road,  with  dwelling  and 
buildings  in  good  condition:  state  lowest  price 
and  terms.  ADVERTISER  5776,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted,  with  or  without  stock,  within 
four  miles  to  depot.  State  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5773.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4,000  hens;  6,000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence:  %  mile 
from  town  of  3,500;  located1  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard;  six  miles  from  Delaware  Bay  and  26 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean;  set  in  apple  trees;  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM,  Milford,  Del. 


126-ACRE  farm,  located  near  thriving  Summer 
resort,  in  high  state  cultivation;  a  money 
maker:  bargain  to  quick  buyer,  as  same  has  to 
be  sold;  write  for  particulars.  S.  B.  SMITH, 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 124  acres;  keeps  20-35  head;  mile 
to  creamery:  64  miles  to  New  York;  20-aere 
orchard:  13-roont  house:  two  barns,  silo,  etc.; 
might  divide:  some  stock,  tools;  price  $12,500. 
RAI  L  BOUGHTO-N,  New  Milford1,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  dairy  farm  of  100  acres,  two 
miles  from  village:  possession  given  Sept.  1; 
excellent  buildings;  barn.  36x80.  with  silo:  11- 
room  house  with  bathroom  and  hot  water  fur¬ 
nace;  level  meadows;  spring  water  at  house  and 
harn;  price  $50  an  acre;  have  bought  larger 
dairv  farm  and  will  sell  with  or  without  stock 
and  tools.  LELAND  B.  SMITH,  Oxford,  N.  Y., 
Chenango  Co. 


107  ACRES  best  Walkill  Valley  level  bottom 
land:  good  bniltfings;  %  mile  to  milk  station; 
all  tools,  crops;  8  acres  corn,  acre  potatoes,  2'4 
acres  mts;  hay  in  barn;  also  20  cows.  6  heifers, 
3  horses,  hogs,  chickens,  etc;  $12,000.  RICXI- 
CRKEK.  Cluster.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Very  desirable  145-acre  farm,  with 
two  houses;  large  barn  and  tobacco  shed;  20 
miles  from  Lancaster;  40  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia:  near  Lincoln  Highway;  price  $15,000. 
D.  II.  LEFEVRE.  P.  O.  Box  289,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


COMMERCIAL  greenhouse,  350x40:  fully 
equipped:  handy  New  York.  Particulars 

apply  A.  W.  MORTON,  Pyramid  Farm,  Mata- 
wan,  N.  J. 


168  ACRES.  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.:  90  acres  til¬ 
lable;  balance  pasture  and  wood;  strong  land; 
large  10-room  house  tenant;  beautiful  trees; 
pleasant  view;  plenty  of  barn  and  shed  room; 
pigpen,  granary,  unfailing  springs:  ideal  location 
for  Summer  home,  near  town  and  station:  pa-t 
stock,  tools,  hay  and  all  growing  crops  included 
for  quick  sale.  LOCK  BOX  9.  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


100-ACRE  farm  with  crops,  stock  and  tools  for 
sale:  25  acres  hay.  20  acres  rye.  seeded  with 
grass;  10  oats,  10  corn,  5  buckwheat,  2  potatoes, 
many  cabbages  and  vegetables;  house,  barn, 
small  houses:  8  cows,  3  horses,  pigs,  chickens, 
etc.:  2'{.  acres  orchard,  good  timber,  pastures; 
2  miles  from  village  and  8  miles  from  Albany; 
price  $6,000:  $2,000  eash.  ADVERTISER  5788. 
care  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 


119-ACRE  farm:  level  black  loam:  40  acres 
woodland:  good  buildings:  on  road  miles 

from  Viola  Station.  Kent  Co..  Del.;  fruit:  good 
water:  $3,500.  MRS.  ARTHUR  W.  ROUNDS. 
Newark,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  large  productive  farm.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co..  Pa.:  mansion  house:  all  city  con¬ 
veniences:  tenant  house:  all  outbuildings:  la-ge 
barn:  beautiful  home;  about  197  acres.  WAL¬ 
TER  PINCUS.  Liberty  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Ta. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  plant,  with  complete  equip¬ 
ment  for  1.200  layers;  *4  mile  from  depot, 
school,  church  and  postoffice:  rent  $25  per  month: 
350  Leghorn  hens.  500  pullets:  will  be  sold  at 
low  price  to  renter:  long  established  trad’e  for 
eggs,  broilers  and  roasters  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  plant:  excellent  opportunity  for  right 
party  with  sufficient  capital  to  handle  the  ent  r- 
prise.  If  interested,  write  F.  NOWAK,  Sid- 
naw,  Mich 


Miscellaneous 


for  SALE — 5-10  Avery  tractor:  like  new:  price 
S300.  H.  L.  KERNING.  Fort  Johnson.  X.  Y. 

1  " 

FOR  SALE — Ensilage  cutter  No.  17;  special- 
with  blower:  guaranteed.  L.  C.  RICE  &  SOX’ 
I.owville.  X.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover  and  basswood  extracted  f  o  l/ 

shipping  station,  10-lb.  pails  in  lots  ’of  2’  or 
more.  $2.25  each;  5-lb.  palls  in  lots  of  4  or 
more.  $1.20  each:  60-lb.  cans.  812  each’  deliv¬ 
er'd  in  2df  zone,  12  lbs..  $3:  3d  zone.  $3.15:  also 
buckwheat  honey.  RAY  C.  WILCOX.  West  Dan- 
by.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1.500  feet  of  Dodd  &  Strothers 
lightning  rod,  with  all  trimmings;  bargain  to 
otiick  buyer.  CARL  B.  ELDRED,  Pleasant 
Brook.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Potato  digger:  state  price  and  how 
long  in  use.  GEORGE  GRAY,  Colchester 
Conn. 


WANTED — Portable  colony  houses.  ERNEST 
L.  TREWER,  Freehold,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Any  part  of  8,000  packers’  cans. 
No.  2  size,  with  solder  hem  caps;  in  reship- 
piug  cases  at  $30  per  1,000:  condition  perfect. 
RED  TOP  FARM,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


UNIVERSAL  bean  harvester:  extra  blades;  good 
as  new:  $40  f.  o.  b. ;  cost  $67:  no  further  use. 
JAMES  S.  JARMAN.  Nottingham,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Lehr  two-horse  bean  harvester* 
new:  $25.00.  CALVIN  MARSH.  North  Ren- 
nington.  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Empire  milker:  used  less  than  one 
year;  No.  2  pump:  two  units:  O.  K.  in  every 
way.  II.  K.  CUMMINGS,  Grove  Citv,  Mercer 
Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Oliver  No.  G2  3-bottom  tractor 
plow.  $125:  I.  H.  C.  corn  husker  and  sheller, 
like  new,  $250.  L.  M.  TAYLOR.  Millerton.  N.  Y. 


AVERY  MOTOR  CULTIVATOR  for  sale!  10- 
horsepower;  has  been  used  on”  season;  4  cylin¬ 
ders:  recently  overhauled;  good  belt  power  for 
ensilage  cutter:  reason  for  sale  the  purchase  of 
a  larger  machine:  price  $250  f.  o.  b.  Sterling 
Mass.  II.  F.  SCHENK,  Sterling,  Mass. 


WANTED — -Tractor  with  2-gang  plow.  ED¬ 
WARD  C.  DEMAREST.  Oradell,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children;  open  for 
position  Aug.  15;  thoroughly  competent  to 
handle  any  size  plant;  16  years’  experience; 
finest  references.  ADVERTISER  5711,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  extraordinary,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  skilled  purebred  stock  breeder;  thor¬ 
oughly  qualified  for  large  farm  and  dairy  estab- 
ments:  advanced  register  and  show  work; 
exceptional  knowledge  general  farming;  lifetime, 
practical  and  scientific  experience  all  branches; 
successful  business  manager;  executive  and 
organiser;  American,  married.  31.  total  ab¬ 
stainer.  Address  POSTOFFICE  BOX  246,  Sau- 
gertles,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  position  on  dairy  farm,  by 
young  married  man  just  returned  from 
France;  life  experience  in  dairying  and  general 
farming;  also  Cornell  dairy  course.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5787,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  plant,  with  or  without  stock: 

state  price,  etc.  ADVERTISER  5774,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 240-acre  farm,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Chesapeake  Bay:  fine  beach,  fish,  oys¬ 
ters-  fertile  soil:  splendid  Alfalfa  and  hay  propo¬ 
sition;  good  buildings;  price  $20,000,  including 
$6,000  wort  it  of  stock,  tools  and  crops.  Owner 
W.  J.  YESSEY,  Shelltown,  Mil. 


poll  SALE— 7 5 -acre  fruit  farm  at  Rock  Stream. 

Yates.  County.  N.  Y..  on  west  side  Seneca 
Lake,  six  miles  nprth  of  Watkins;  35  acres  ap¬ 
ples.  10  acres  pears,  peaches  and  cherries:  10 
acres  grapes;  nine-room  house:  large  fruit  evap¬ 
orator;  two  barns;  tenant  house:  all  good  condi¬ 
tion’  good  water  and  iron  sulphur  mineral  spring; 
farm  three-fourths  mile  from  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Central  railroads;  price  reasonable; 
owner  too  old  to  farm.  Address  GEO.  I. 
EDUERTON,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Appleton  New  Hero  ensilage  cutter; 

12-in.  knives;  30-ft.  carrier;  good  condition; 
.-t  bargain.  MORGAN  SLAGHT,  Interlaken. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Newtown  Colony  Brooders;  No.  6, 
$12:  No.  11.  $20:  No.  12.  $26;  f.  o.  b.  cars; 
all  1919,  slightly  used:  guaranteed  complete  and 
perfect  condition.  JUST  A  POULTRY  FARM, 
Southampton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — 4,000-egg  Cyphers  Mammoth  (sec¬ 
tional!  1919  incubator:  also  6.000  Sectional 
1917  Hall  Mammoth  incubator;  both  machines 
positively  in  as  good  condition  as  new;  bargains 
for  quick  sale.  JUSTA  POULT  R  A  FARM, 
Southampton.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  Papee  Ensilage  Cutter,  19-in.; 

also  a  second-hand  silo,  12x20.  GEORGE  O. 
GORSUCH,  New  Windsor,  MU. 


An  Investment  in  Tire  Economy 

ENDURANCE  is  the  supreme  test  of  tires — the 
thing  that  gives  excess  mileage  and  saves 
money. 

Quality,  experience  and  high  manufacturing 
standards  build  into  a  tire  things  which  insure  long 
mileage— which  rolls  off  the  miles,  thousand  after 
thousand,  without  interruption  and  without  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  user. 


(iVl  licit  also  in  Ribbed  Tread) 


Fisk  Cord  Tires  are  built  just  that  way.  Big, 
good  looking,  with  extra  tough  tread,  they  give 
you  easy  riding,  save  gas  and  —  most  important  of 
all  —  deliver  the  miles  in  excess  of  what  you  buy 

That  saves  you  real  money. 

Next  Time— BUY  FISK 


“There  is  nous 

:i  Fisk  Tire 

for  s'very  motor  ueh i:i; 
that  rolls  “ 


<Tcme  to  Kc-lir*? 

Or*  *'WO 
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The  Story  of  the  Vi  tamines 

>  r  *  *  /  \ 

A  Thorough  Discussion  of  the  Vital  Principles  of  Food 


INTERESTED-  INQUIRIES.— The  editor  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  sent  me  several  letters  received  by 
bim  concerning  my  article  on  vitamines,  which 
appeared  in  June,  with  a  request  for  another  article 
replying  to  them.  Evidently  this  subject  interests 
more  of  the  readers  than  I  had  expected,  and  as 
their  letters  ask  for  further  information  respecting 
the  properties  of  the  various  vitamines  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  in  the  present  communication  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  what  has  already  been  learned  in  this 
field  of  investigation.  The  questions  asked  by  my 
readers  are  largely  prompted  by  their  desire  to  apply 
this  new  knowledge  of  nutrition  either  to  the  ques¬ 
tioner’s  own  case  or  to  that  of  some  relative  or 
friend.  After  reading  what  follows  it  will  be,  I 
think,  clear  why  positive  answers  cannot  as  yet  be 


Part  I. 

i 
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given  to  many  questions  that  may  very  properly  be 
asked. 

CONFLICTING  STATEMENTS. — As  we  review 
our  information,  gathered  from  a  study  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations  made  up  to  the  present  time,  we  find 
many  conflicting  statements.  That  different  investi¬ 
gations  have  given  contradictory  results  is  not  due 
to  incompetence,  or  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  investigators,  but  rather  to  the  complexities  of 
the  subject.  Unknown  conditions  which  affect  the 
activity  of  the  vitamines  cannot  be  foreseen  and 
guarded  against  in  planning  explorations  in  this 
unknown  region  of  science.  The  existence  of  these 
conditions  is  learned  through  experiment,  and  their 
nature  is  revealed  by  the  process  of  trial  and  error. 
Under  such  circumstances  unknown  properties  of 


these  mysterious  elements  of  food  are  often  dis¬ 
covered  through  the  apparent  failure  of  a  new  ex¬ 
periment,  or  its  unexpected  outcome.  Thus  if  toma¬ 
toes  can  be  dyed  without  materially  losing  then- 
power  to  prevent  scurvy,  while  carrots  cannot  be 
dried  under  similar  conditions  without  suffering  a 
nearly  complete  loss  of  this  power,  there  is  some 
■  real  reason  for  this  difference  in  behavior.  Such  a 
difference  could  not  be  foreseen  through  application 
of  any  knowledge  possessed  by  scientists.  It  is  a 
new  and  unexpected  fact  which  can  only  be  explained 
by  further  study.  One  step  in  advance  has  already 
been  made.  The  first  experiments  were  made  with 
old  carrots ;  now  it  has  been  found  that  young  car¬ 
rots  retain  their  antiscorbutic  power  when  dried 
under  conditions  which  destroy  it  in  the  old. 
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A  NEW  SUBJECT. — The  reader  must  therefore 
study  the  facts  which  follow  with  an  open  mind, 
remembering  that  it  is  only  during  the  last  five  years 
that  this  subject  has  received  any  serious  attention. 
This  review  has  an  interest  for  the  layman,  because 
it  illustrates  how  knowledge  in  a  new  field  gradually 
develops,  and  will  enable  him  to  realize  the  difficulty 
the  scientist  is  under  when  called  on  for  a  specific 
answer  to  a  particular  question.  The  more  one  really 
knows  about  a  subject  the  harder  it  is  for  him  to 
give  a  positive  answer,  and  consequently  the  more 
reluctant  he  is  to  do  so.  The  popular  writer  who 
gives  the  layman  a  yes-or-no  answer  on  which  he 
can  base  his  actions' with  confidence,  is  usually  held 
for  a  time  at  least  in  higher  esteVm  than  are  those 
who  really  know  their  subject  well.  Much  that  has 
been  written  for  the  general  public  concerning  nutri¬ 
tion  has  been  put  forth  under  such  conditions,  and  has 
led  to  the  multitude  of  food  fads,  many  of  which 
involve  serious  danger  to  those  who  follow  them. 
The  lesson  which  I  hope  may  be  learned  from  this 
paper  5s  that  the  common  experience  of  mankind 
has  taught  them  how  to  feed  themselves  pretty 
nearly  right,  and  the  nearer  one  approaches  to  a 
mixed  diet  proved  by  time  and  experience  to  he 
suitable  for  the  great  majority,  the  more  likely  is 
lie  to  he  satisfactorily  nourished.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  not  occasional  individuals  who 
have  idiosyncrasies  in  respect  to  some  particular 
kind  of  food.  but.  such  cases  are  comparatively  rare, 
and  should  he  studied  by  competent  physicians  when 
their  occurrence  is  suspected.  The  whole  subject 
of  nutrition  has  been  shown  by  recent  investigations 
to  be  far  more  complex  than  was  formerly  supposed, 
and  with  the  limited  knowledge  which  even  the  most 
learned  possess,  it  is  obviously  dangerous  for  the 
layman  to  experiment  with  his  diet. 

CONCERNING  V  IT  AMINES  IN  GENERAL.— The 
term  vitamiue  is  used  to  comprise  all  of  the  still 
unknown  constituents  of  food  which  are  necessary 
for  normal  nutrition  and  must  be  present  in  every 
adequate  diet.  If  we  should  learn  what  they  are. 
what  their  chemical  nature  is,  the  vague  and  com¬ 
prehensive  designation  of  vitamines  would  no  longer 
fit  them,  they  would  simply  become  one  more  of  the 
substances  known  to  be  essential  for  a  complete  diet. 
Take  it  the  other  way  around ;  we  know  that  iron  is 
a  constituent  of  the  red  coloring  matter  of  the  blood, 
and  if  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  body  is  to  be  in¬ 
creased,  as  during  growth,  iron  is  needed  in  the  food. 
But  if  iron  had  not.  been  easily  detected  in  the  body, 
thus  establishing  the  inference  that  it  ought  also 
to  be  in  the  food,  its  presence  there  might  have  been 
still  unknown,  for  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  separate 
and  weigh  the  very  small  amount  of  iron,  in  milk, 
for  instance,  which  suffices  to  satisfy  all  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  nutrition  of  the  young.  Had  the 
presence  of  iron  in  the  body  been  overlooked,  iron 
in  food  would  have  still  been  included  among  the 
vitamines.  Iodine  is  another  similar  example.  It 
is  thus  clear  that  under  the  term  vitamine  many 
different  substances  may  be  included.  IIow  many 
no  one  knows.  We  do  know,  however,  that  there 
must  be  at  least  three  different  types  of  these,  be¬ 
cause  three  distinctly  different  kinds  of  effects  are 
produced,  which  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other 
way  than  by  the  assumption  that  there  are  at  least 
as  many  food  factors  involved. 

THE  ANTISCORBUTIC  VITAMINE.— Under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  life  there  is  practically  no 
danger  that  too  little  of  the  antiscorbutic  vitamine 
is  present  in  the  rations  of  either  men  or  livestock. 
It  is  only  when  the  diet  is  extremely  restricted,  as 
in  long  voyages  at.  sea.  or  in  armies  on  special  service 
where  all  the  food  has  to  be  provided  for  many 
months  in  advance,  that  scurvy  develops  among 
adults.  With'  infants  scurvy  is  more  common, 
especially  among  the  very  poor,  or  in  infant  homes 
where  heated  milk  is  fed  without  an  addition  to 
the  diet  of  some  source  of  the  antiscorbutic  vitamiue. 
But  the  great  majority  of  people  need  have  little 
fear  that  they  are  suffering  in  any  way  from  too 
little  of  this  accessory  in  their  food.  This  vitamine  is 
essential  for  the  well-being  and  even  life  of  man, 
monkeys  and  guinea  pigs.  Cattle,  swine  and  rats 
apparently  do  not  require  more  than  relatively  small 
amounts  of  it  in  their  food,  and  possibly  do  not 
require  any.  ’t  has  been  demonstrated  by  experi¬ 
ments  recently  made  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  by  Hart,  Steenbock  and  Smith  that  guinea 
pigs  die  of  scurvy  within  a  very  few  weeks  when 
fed  on  diets  on  which  swine  can  be  successfully 
reared.  Rats  grow  at  a  normal  rate,  and  many  of 
them  reach  full  adult  size  on  diets  free  from  any 
recognized  source  of  the  antiscorbutic  vitamine. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  rats  thus  fed  never  reach  the  expected 
maximum  weight,  and  Harden  and  Zilva,  of  the 
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Lister  Institute  of  London,  have  recently  shown  that 
those  having  a  small  daily  allowance  of  a  prepara¬ 
tion  made  from  lemon  juice,  which  is  rich  in  this 
vitamiue,  attain  a  larger  size  than  do  those  fed  on 
identical  diets  without  the  addition  of  the  anti¬ 
scorbutic  substance.  Experiments  now  being  made  in 
our  laboratory  in  which  very  small  amounts  of  dried 
Alfalfa,  clover,  or  young  grass.'  all  of  which  probably 
contain  the  antiscorbutic  vitamine.  are  daily  fed  to 
rats  are  apparently  confirming  Harden  and  Zilva’s 
conclusion.  These  animals  are  growing  with  sur¬ 
prising  rapidity,  and  many  already  have  attained 
a  size  much  above  that  of  the  average  rat  fed  on 
the  same  kind  of  ration,  but  without  the  addition 
of  the  dried  green  food.  It.  now  seems  probable 
that  even  the  rat.  and  perhaps  all  other  species  of 
mammals,  require  this  food  factor,  but  manifest  the 
lack  of  it  in  their  diet  in  a  less  obvious  way  than 
do  men.  monkeys  and  guinea  pigs.  The  so-called 
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weak  legs  which  young  chickens  develop  when  kept 
indoors  too  long  may  he  a  form  of  scurvy  due  to  too 
little  green  food  in  their  ration.  Chicks  which  we 
have  fed  with  diets  free  from  any  known  antiscor¬ 
butic  factor,  but  certainly  containing  an  abundance 
of  all  known  nutrients  as  well  as  plenty  of  the 
water-aiul-fat-soluble  vitamine.  and  roughage  in  the 
form  of  dried  filter  paper,  developed  weak  legs  to 
a  very  pronounced  degree  within  four  weeks.  These 
experiments  must  be  repeated,  using  an  antiscorbutic 
both  as  a  preventive  and  a  curative  agent,  before  it 
can  he  concluded  that  this  disease  is  scurvy. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  GUINEA  PIGS.— Guinea 
pigs  are  more  sensitive  to  scurvy  than  any  animal 
jet  tested,  and  hence  are  the  best  animal  for  the 
experimental  study  of  this  disease.  On  a  diet  of 
oats  and  hay  they  almost  alwajrs  die  with  the  char¬ 
acteristic  symptoms  of  scurvy  within  about  four 
weeks.  If  given  a  very  little  orange  juice  after  the 
symptoms  of  scurvy  develop  they  soon  recover  lost 
weight  and  health,  and  remain  in  good  condition  so 
long  as  the  orange  juice  is  supplied  in  small  daily 
doses.  Such  experiments  prove  that  the  liay-oat 
diet  is  adequate  for  their  normal  nutrition  apart 
from  the  antiscorbutic  factor.  In  1905  the  distin¬ 
guished  American  investigator,  Theobald  Smith, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  guinea  pigs  when 
fed  on  a  cereal  diet  develop  a  peculiar  disease  unless 
some  fresh  vegetable  is  also  included  in  their  ration. 
Twelve  years  later  the  Norwegians  Holst  and 
Frolicli  pointed  out  the  similarity  of  this  disease 
with  human  scurvy,  and  also  showed  that  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  the  vegetables  was  largely  lost 
by  drying  them.  Later,  when  the  importance  of  the 
vitamines  in  nutrition  had  become  recognized,  these 
earlier  observations  were  made  the  subject  of  new 
investigations,  so  that  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years  studies  of  experimental  scurvy  in  guinea  pigs 
have  been  made  at  the  Lister  Institute  in  London, 
and  at  several  places  in  this  country.  As  a  result 
of  these  investigations  it  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  scurvy  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  some  factor  in 
the  food,  which  factor  is  present  in  relatively  large 
amounts  in  orange  and  lemon  juice,  abundant  in 
fresh  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  carrots,  turnips, 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  etc.,  and  is  also  present  in  milk, 
though  in  relatively  small  proportion. 

tiios.  a.  OSBOKNE. 

(Continued  next  week) 


Alfalfa  in  Rotation 

ALFALFA  ill  the  rotation  in  general  farming  has 
not  been  given  a  real  trial,  yet  the  plant  is 
worthy  of  this  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  value. 

It  has  not  been  pastured  to  the  extent  it  might  have 
been  at  short  periods,  but  not  over-pastured.  Too 
much  red  tape  in  the  growing  of  this  plant  has 
appeared  in  the  press.  We  cannot  discover  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  method  between  growing  a  crop  of  Alfalfa 
and  that  of  the  other  legumes  in  our  soil.  But  there 
are  some  black  soils  in  some  parts  of  Ohio  that  as 
yet  fail  to  produce  well,  and  the  cause  not  known. 

Speaking  in  general,  the  soil  that  is  made  ready 
to  grow  good  crops  of  the  clovers  is  ready  to  grow 
Alfalfa.  Tf  so.  why  not  grow  it  in  rotation,  where 
its  yield  will  equal  that  of  the  other  legumes?  We 
do  not  mean  to  substitute  Alfalfa  for  the  other 
legumes,  but  to  grow  five  or  eight  or  10  acres  per 
year  in  rotation  to  obtain  this  much  protein  feed, 
and  its  greater  value,  that  of  pasture,  allowing  it 
to  staml  one  season.  As  to  returns,  they  are  quite 
interesting.  The  average  yield  in  last  available 
statistics  for  our  county  for  the  three  years  1914. 
1915  and  191G  are  for  the  clovers,  one  and  one-third 
tons  per  acre,  two  and  two-thirds  for  Alfalfa.  The 
greater  yield,  perhaps,  comes  from  the  first  cutting, 
that  is.  of  the  first  year.  In  rotation  a  small  field 
may  be  grown,  or  if  that  is  not  possible,  a  selection 
made  from  an  area  out  of  a  field  of  the  mixed  grass. 
The  most  promising  soil  in  the  field  should  be 
selected,  and  that  that  is  well  under-drained.  The 
area  will  suit  your  demands,  say  three,  five  or  eight 
acres.  Our  area  this  year  was  a  part  of  a  field  of 
mixed  legumes  proper.  The  cutting  of  our  Alfalfa 
was  delayed  this  season  a  few  days  by  reason  of  a 
sprinkling  of  volunteer  Alsike,  allowing  it  to  become 
of  some  greater  feeding  value.  Yield  was  over  2LL 
tons  per  acre.  About  the  10th  of  July  the  Summer 
pasture  was  rapidly  being  burned  up.  Farmers  are 
now  feeding  their  live  stock  in  this  immediate  sec¬ 
tion.  The  second  crop  of  Alfalfa  coming  on.  in  the 
meantime  mixed  hay  was  made.  About  the  tenth 
of  July  we  turned  on  the  Alfalfa,  a  thick  stand,  rich 
green.  10  inches  in  height. 

We  cannot  place  an  estimate  on  a  pasture  like 
this  so  palatable,  so  sure,  when  other  pastures  are 
fallen  low  in  production  and  at  a  period  which  is 
mostly  critical.  There  is  no  additional  labor  what¬ 
ever  to  sow  the  Alfalfa:  either  a  small  field  in  reg¬ 
ular  rotation,  or  a  section  of  a  field  as  we  sow  it  in 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye.  and  in  the  same  way,  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  other  legumes,  always  covering 
the  seed.  This  Alfalfa  pasture  in  this,  the  greatest 
of  droughts,  is  a  small  chunk  of  gold. 

Where  live  stock  and  grass  farming  are  combined 
and  all  grass  sods  are  pastured  following  harvest, 
to  have  a  five  or  seven-acre  Alfalfa  area  out  of  a 
20  or  25-acre  hay  crop  coming  on  ready  for  pasture 
about  July  15  is  certainly  a  pleasure  and  profit  that 
must  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated.  Our  next 
year’s  sowing  of  Alfalfa  is  now  planned,  and  the 
section  selected  which  will  be  sown.  The  only  dis¬ 
advantage  that  will  be  discovered  in  this  plan  is 
during  Fall  of  first  season.  If  the  Alfalfa  is  a  part 
of  the  field  which  is  being  pastured  following  har¬ 
vest  the  Alfalfa  should  not  he  pastured  close  in 
Fall,  really  should  go  into  Winter  quarters  with  a 
strong  six  or  eight-inch  growth.  It  may  not  be  con¬ 
venient  to  turn  off  this  pasture  early,  but  it  means 
a  100  per  cent  profit  the  following  July  and  August. 
The  same  factors  that  affect  the  wintering  of  Alfalfa 
affect  the  other  clovers,  but  probably  Alfalfa  will 
require  a  little  more  preparation  for  the  Winter. 
Generally  speaking.  Alfalfa,  or  the  clover  plants, 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  get  ready  for  Winter. 
When  pastured  too  close  or  cut  they  cannot  obtain 
enough  or  any  materials  from  tops  to  carry  them 
through  the  Winter  in  strong  form.  In  order  that 
translocation  from  tops  to  roots  may  take  place 
there  must  be  some  growth  of  tops  from  which  to 
obtain  this  material  for  future  demand. 

Farmers  have  complained  to  us  in  institute  work 
that  frequently  grasses  have  come  in  with  their 
Alfalfa  the  first  season  and  crowded  it  out,  but  if 
they  can  obtain  a  profitable  growth  for  the  first 
season  there  is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  grown 
in  rotation,  plowed  up  after  one  year’s  growth,  the 
same  as  the  other  clovers.  Probably  the  greatest 
subject  before  us  now  is  the  growing  of  clovers  and 
mixed  grasses,  of  which  the  many  failures  or  thin 
stands  is  almost  as  appalling  as  the  many  failures 
In  growing  Alfalfa.  The  former  subject  may  be 
taken  up  later.  J-  w.  nicodemus. 

Van  Wert  Co.,  O. 


At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  drilling  wheat  eight 
inches  apart  gave  better  yields  than  four-inch  diills. 
The  same  was  true  of  oats. 
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I  saw  in  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  a  picture  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
on  the  farm  of  W.  W.  Reynolds,  and  would  like  to  know 
the  kind  of  sheep  they  are,  if  hardy,  and  how  much  wool 
to  a  fleece,  also  how  much  do  they  dress?  I  like  the 
looks  of  them  from  the  picture.  p.  J.  p. 

Mayfield,  N.  Y. 

I  HAVE  so  many  letters  about  that  sheep  picture 
in  the  July  26  issue  that  I  will  answer  all  of 
them  from  the  easiest  inquiry. 

The  sheep  on  the  cover  page  are  “C”  Delaines. 
“A”  is  very  wrinkly,  “B”  more  or  less,  and  “C" 
smooth,  or  nearly  so.  We  have  no  ailments,  partly 
on  account  of  the  breed,  and  also  good  care  by 
sufficient  food  Summer  and  Winter.  It  is  the  hardiest 
breed  known  to  me. 

Coarse  sheep  are  not  so  muscular  as  fine,  and  will 
not  stand  hardship  as  well,  nor  thrive  in  large  flocks. 
We  had  147  ewes  and  their  lambs  on  20  acres  of  old 
Blue  grass  from  May  15  to  July  15.  and  they  have 
since  been  on  another  of  25  acres.  The  sheep  nearest 
in  the  picture  are  yearlings  and  two  years  old,  select 
ewes,  unbred.  It  is  a  mistake  to  go  after  the  "near 
dollar”  by  making  a  ewe  have  a  lamb  until  three 
years  old.  The  sheep  farthest  away  are  the  147 
about  a  month  before  lambing. 

The  flock  sheared  from  nine  to  20  lbs.,  and  the 
young  selects  from  10  to  20  lbs.  The  average  of  all 
was  a  little  over  1114  lbs.,  and  I  am  offered  SOc  for 
it,  but  will  hold.  I  tried  to  tell  every  grower  that 
“this  is  the  year  to  hold  wool.”  and  few  men  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  missed  hear¬ 
ing  me,  and  I  want  to  toll  them  later 
I  sold  mine  for  *  *  *  after  they 
handed  theirs  over  at  70c  and  under. 

All  sheepmen,  writer  included,  have  a 
whole  lot  to  learn  yet.  Wool  must  ad¬ 
vance.  There  is  a  wool  famine  and  a 
dearth  of  textiles.  If  you  don't  believe 
itr  run  out  and  buy  a  suit  made  from 
virgin  wool,  if  you  can  find  it.  Wool 
will  be  good  property  for  years. 

Delaines  dress  away  nearly  or  fully 
one-half.  They  are  not  as  easily  fat¬ 
tened  as  coarse  wools,  but  when  fat 
the  meat  is  as  good.  We  sell  no  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Ours  are  kept  for  wool  and 
“clipped  lambs,”  and  the  yearlings 
weigh  about  SO  lbs.  after  early  shear¬ 
ing.  They  bring  lamb  prices.  None  of 
the  flock  are  registered  except  the  rams 
we  buy,  because  we  do  not  need  pedi¬ 
grees  after  50  years'  selection  of  pure- 
breds. 

To  keep  up  the  flock,  the  best  four 
yearling  ewes  that  shear  above  10  lbs.  are  selected, 
and  at  shearing  time  all  the  mothers  who  go  under 
that  get  a  mark  on  them  for  fattening  the  next  Fall. 
Age  does  not  cut  much  of  the  figure  with  us.  A 
few  old  friends  with  “broken  mouths"  give  us  12 
lbs.  of  wool  and  their  lambs  are  valuable  visitors. 
Our  iucrease  in  average  of  wool  is  from  half  a  pound 
to  a  pound  yearly,  and  our  mark  is  14  lbs.  More 
than  that,  we  believe, 
will  militate  against  the 
constitution,  but  we 
don't  know  until  later. 

Nothing  in  the  above 
must  be  construed  to 
mean  that  anything  is 
said  against  the  coarser 
breeds.  This  class  of 
sheep  is  the  best  for  us 
with  our  experience, 
and  there  is  as  much 
profit  in  other  breeds  if 
wisely  kept,  but  never 
forget  one  fact,  a  mon¬ 
grel  ram  is  a  calamity 
on  a  farm.  No  man 
should  use  anything  but 
a  registered  sire  of  any 
animal,  especially  of 
sheep,  w.  w.  hey  Norms. 

Treasurer  Ohio  Wool 
Growers’  Assn. 


A  Combination  Lawn  Scat.  Fig.  378 

sumer,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  for  the  farmer 
an  efficient,  quick  and  cheap  means  of  moving  his 
food  supplies  from  the  farm,  is  that  of  the  rural 
motor  express.  There  are  thousands  of  motor  trucks 
owned  by  tbe  War  Department  being  turned  over  to 


Motor  Truck  with  Load  of  Berries  for  the  Conner)/.  Fig.  879 


the  Postottice  Department  for  the  purpose  of  extend¬ 
ing  a  network  of  motor  truck  routes  all  over  the 
country.  The  success  of  the  movement  is  assured  in 
that  plans  have  already  been  made  to  carry  mail 
between  the  termini. 

In  March  of  last  year,  the  l’ostotlice  Department 
made  its  first  experiment  with  the  motor  express. 
A  truck  was  loaded  with  18.000  eggs  in  crates  and 


1.000  day-old  chicks  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  start 
being  made  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  New 
York  City,  180  miles  distant.  At  the  same  time,  the 
same  kind  of  shipment  was  sent  to  the  same  con¬ 
signee  by  train.  The  truck  arrived  in  New  York 
only  12  hours  after  it  left  Lancaster.  Four  of  the 
chicks  were  dead  and  nine  eggs  were  broken  when 
the  goods  were  delivered  at  the  consignee's  door. 
The  train  shipment  was  four  days  in  reaching  Jersey 
City.  Another  day  was  lost  sending  a  notice  to  the 
consignee  that  it  had  arrived.  lie  was  then  obliged 
to  send  his  own  truck  over  for  the  shipment,  and 
when  it  finally  reached  his  door,  thousands  of  eggs 
had  been  smashed  and  half  the  chicks  were  dead. 
While  this  train  shipment  may  have  fared  possibly 
with  less  luck  than  the  average,  yet  the  comparison 
serves  to  show  features  of  the  utmost  value  both  to 
the  farmer  and  the  city  dealer. 

The  New  York  State  Reconstruction  Commission 
in  recommending  immediate  action  by  the  State  of 
New  York  to  encourage  the  establishing  of  motor 
truck  lines,  says: 

“The  local  truck  lines  will  take  one  milk  can  or  a 
dozen  ;  one  bushel  of  apples,  one  crate  of  berries,  or  of 
eggs,  or  of  chickens,  a  pound  of  nails  or  a  piano.  And 
tliey  will  deliver  these  goods  promptly.  For  example — a 
Maryland  farmer  had  been  feeding  his  cream  to  the 
pigs  because  he  did  not  have  enough  to  ship  by  the 
railroad,  and  couldn’t  afford  to  haul  it  to  town  himself. 
A  truck  line  was  started  that  passed  near  his  farm, 
and  he  immediately  sent  his  cream  to  market  at  a  good 
price.  lie  was  the  gainer  and  so  were 
the  people  in  town,  who  wanted  that 
cream.  The  pigs  were  fattened  on  a  less 
expensive  diet.  Twenty-two  of  these  lines 
are  now  operating  in  Maryland.  15  out 
of  Biltimore  alone.  Thirty  trucks  cover 
a  total  of  1.574  miles  a  day  on  these 
routes.  Some  of  them  run  in  and  out  of 
Washington,  and  it  is  said  that,  but  for 
these  trucks,  there  would  have  been  an 
absolute  milk  famine  in  that  city.  The 
Baltimore  trucks  carry  a  hundred  tons  of 
food  into  town  every  day,  and  hundreds 
of  patrons  along  the  routes  were  served 
regularly  all  last  Winter  regardless  of 
weather  conditions.” 

The  commission  cites  as  typical  the 
shipping  of  potatoes  between  two  towns 
of  Iowa : 

“The  farmers  around  St.  Ansgar, 
Iowa."  says  the  report,  “raised  potatoes 
which  they  sold  for  90  cents  a  bushel 
to  buyers,  who  shipped  them  out  by 
rail  to  the  large  cities,  where  many  of 
them  were  reshipped  to  other  points. 
At  Mason  City,  only  25  wiles  from  St.. 
Ansgar.  but  not  on  the  same  railroad, 
people  were  paying  $1.75  a  bushel  for 
potatoes,  which  were  shipped  there  from  300  miles 
away.  A  rural  motor  express  line  was  started  in 
Mason  City.  Among  other  things  it  brought  in  pota¬ 
toes  from  St.  Ansgar  farms,  paying  the  farmers  $1 
a  bushel  for  them,  instead  of  90  cents,  and  selling 
them  to  the  Mason  City  consumers  for  about  $1.25. 
instead  of  $1.75  a  bushel.” 

More  than  600  motor  express  lines  are  already  in 

successful  operation, 
there  being  150  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  alone.  Iowa  has 
been  divided  into  dis¬ 
tricts  and  dozens  of 
lines  are  running  and 
making  money  for  them¬ 
selves,  besides  serving 
the  farmers,  the  little 
villages  and  the  centra-1 
cities.  a.  h.  i*. 


The  Rural  Motor 
Express 

NE  of  the  recent 
movements  taken 
up  to  lower  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  city  cou- 


A  Combination 
Lawn  Seat 

COMB  I  N  A  T  I  O  N 
lawn  seat  and 
lunch  table,  such  as  any 
carpenter  can  easily 
make,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
378.  When  used  as  a 
seat  the  table  part  serves 
as  a  back  rest,  and  its 
conversion  into  a  per¬ 
fectly  rigid  table  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  simply  letting 
down  the  table  bed.  To 
make  it  extra  secure, 
wooden  pins  may  be 
used  to  fasten  the  top 
down.  A  storage  box 


Army  Truck  for  Rural  Express  Service.  Fig.  380 
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may  be  built  under  the  seat,  using  the 
scat  as  a  binged  lid,  making  an  appro¬ 
priate  place  for  keeping  croquet  mallets 
and  balls.  a.  h.  r. 
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The  Pictures 

The  picture  page  this  week  covers  a 
wide  range  of  human  interest.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Boy  Scouts  Fife  and  Drum 
Corps  of  Sodus.  N.  Y.,  was  taken  some 
time  ago.  It’  shows  them  at  the  boulder 
monument  to  unknown  dead  of  the  Civil 
War. 

The  calf*  picture  was  taken  on  a  farm 
in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Here  are  a  couple 
of  youngsters  that  ought  to  grow  up  to¬ 
gether — each  with  plenty  of  vitamines  in 
the  food,  so  as  to  be  of  great  service  to 
the  farming  of  the  future.  We  shall  need 
many  of  these  grown-up  calves  and  kids. 

And  there  is  a  coming  housekeeper. 
You  see  what  is  going  on.  The  tether 
for  the  calf  is  being  utilized  for  a  clothes 
line,  though  the  week's  wash  is  very  small. 

The  girl  with  the  turkeys  lives  near 
Trenton,  N.  .T..  in  Mercer  County.  This 
is  Ada  May  Ford.  She  is  three  years 
old.  and  had  charge  of  a  turkey  busi¬ 
ness.  Thirteen  were  hatched  and  12  were 
raised  to  the  size  we  see  in  the  picture. 
Many  of  us  who  are  very  much  older 
will  wonder  how  she  did  it. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Buckhorn  of  Yates 
County.  X.  Y.  sends  the  picture  of  the 
little  girl  and  the  three-month  colt.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  natural  farm  pictures 
we  have  ever  seen,  but  we  do  not  like 
to  have  those  little  ones  get  too  near  a 
colt’s  heels! 

Mr.  L.  W.  Longstreet  of  Schuyler 
County,  X".  Y..  sends  the  picture  of  the 
cow,  the  men  and  the  baby.  That  is  a 
great  combination — specially  the  baby. 
She  evidently  bosses  the  outfit. 

The  little  Canadian  girl  has  called  up 
the  barnyard  crowd  for  a  conference.  A 
true  politician,  she  is  feeding  out  their 
share.  They  will  till  vote  for  her. 


Farmers  at  the  Tractor  Demonstration 

The  second  big  State  tractor  demon¬ 
stration  was  held  at  Holcomb,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y..  August  13-14.  Approxi¬ 
mately  10.000  people  were  present  on  the 
first  dav  and  a  smaller  number  on  the 
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second.  No  one  could  study  the  demon- 
tration  without  appreciating  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  Superintendent  Fred 
Bell  finds  had  laid  it  out.  As  one  man 
remarked,  it  seemed  to  run  itself  without 
noticeable  direction. 

As  at  Utica  other  farm  machinery  com¬ 
peted  with  the  tractors  in  attracting  the 
interest  of  the  crowd.  The  range  in¬ 
cluded  everything  from  household  conven¬ 
iences  to  a'  hay  press  in  operation  at  a 
stack  of  hay.  Listening  to  the  remarks 
of  farmers  gathered  about  this  press,  the 
impression  was  drawn  that  farmers  are 
more  and  more  leaning  toward  a  small 
press  which  can  be  owned  individually  or 
by  two  or  three  neighbors,  rather  than 
depending  upon  the  larger  commercial 
outfits.  With  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  gasoline  engines  on  farms  for  power 
purposes,  it  seems  likely  that  more  and 
more  individual  farmers  and  neighborhood 
groups  will  be  equipped  with  their  own 
hay  presses,  thrashing  machines,  feed 
grinders  and  the  like. 

More  men  were  attracted  to  the  two- 
plow  outfits  than  to  the  three-plow.  One 
of  the  demonstration  fields  had  in  it  a 
little  rolling  ground  and  a  rather  bad 
ditch.  Here  a  group  of  farmers  gathered 
before  the  demonstration  started,  with  the 
object,  as  one  man  was  heard  to  remark, 
“of  being  on  hand  to  see  what  the  tractors 
would  do  on  a  real  job.”’  The  idea  ran 
through  the  whole  demonstration  that  what 
farmers  wanted  to  know  was  what  these 
machines  would  do  in  the  rough  spots  and 
grades  of  their  own  fields  and  under  the 
indifferent  handling  of  hired  men  and 
mechanics  whose  previous  training  had 
been  mainly  with  such  tools  as  a  crowbar 
and  a  maul.  In  the  conversations  men 
seemed  more  eager  to  learn  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  particular  tractor  on  some 
farm  they  know  about  than  what  they 
did  at  the  demonstration. 

Quite  noticeable,  too.  was  the  deference 
paid  by  the  older  men  to  the  youths  of 
IS  and  20  when  the  tractors  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  Twenty  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  an  unheard  of  thing  to  see  a  farmer 
asking  the  advice  of  his  young  son  in  the 
purchase  of  a  pair  of  horses,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  tractor  it  is  different.  These 
young  men  have  had  mechanical  train¬ 
ing.  both  technical  and  practical,  which 
their  fathers  lack,  and  the  older  men 
realize  this.  Then.  too.  the  farmers’  sons 
are  the  men  who  are  operating  the  trac- 

t  The  tractors  practically  all_  acquitted 
themselves  beautifully.  As  at  I  tica.  care¬ 
ful  records  were  kept  of  the  performances. 
When  the  demonstrations  are  completed 
they  will  be  published.  They  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  first  group  of  accurate  figures 
on  tractor  performances  here  in  the  East. 

H.  A. 
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of  last  year,  because  the  Northwest  is 
turning  out  even  better  than  indicated  at 
first.  It  will  be  a  peculiar  market  season 
in  one  way.  The  box  crop  may  somewhat 
overshadow  the  barrel  crop.  Usually  the 
two  lines  have  not  competed  very  closely, 
owing  to  difference  in  style,  grades  and 
varieties  which  have  developed  rather  dis¬ 
tinct  classes  of  trade  for  the  two  crops. 
Only  the  better  grades  of  Western  apples 
have  come  East,  and  they  have  sold  large¬ 
ly  to  the  specialized  fruit,  stores  and  for 
display  purposes.  The  lower  grades  of 
barrel  stock  have  been  sold  for  cooking, 
while  the  choicer  grades  have  gone  largely 
to  the  grocery  and  family  trade.  Both 
classes  have  figured  heavily  in  exports. 
This  year,  the  box  crop  may  become  more 
prominent  than  usual  in  all  lines  of 
Eastern  apple  trade,  owing  to  the  light¬ 
ness  of  the  barrel  crop,  especially  short 
in  New  York  State,  which  last  year  pro¬ 
duced  the  larger  part  of  the  barrel  com¬ 
mercial  supply. 

The  peach  crop  is  only  about  an  aver¬ 
age  yield,  although  it  seems  quite  large 
in  the  North  when  compared  with  last 
year’s  failure.  The  Southwest  is  ship¬ 
ping  liberally,  but  the  prices  hold  fairly 
high  at  $2.50  to  $4  per  bushel,  wholesale, 
and  the  range  is  somewhat  higher  East 
than  West. 

Watermelon  and  cantaloupe  growers 
are  doing  their  best  to  supplement  the 
fruit  upply  with  something  quite  as  juicy 
and  succulent.  Melons  at  25  to  75  cents 
wholesale,  according  to  size,  and  can¬ 
taloupes  at  3  to  7  cents  are  not  to  be 
called  high  as  such  things  go  now.  The 
California  brand  of  eanteloupes  is  good 
this  year  and  sell  higher  than  Eastern. 
But.  owing  to  freight  costs,  the  Central 
California  producer  nets  the  same  or  a 
little  less  than  the  grower  in  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  on  a  basis  of  2  to  2% 
cents  each  for  best  grades. 

The  indicated  crop  of  field  beans  is 
dwindling  because  of  drouth,  added  to  the 
light  acreage.  There  may  be  a  chance 
to  work  off  the  old  crop  left  over  at  fair 
prices.  g.  B.  F. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

OUTLOOK  SUGGESTS  FAIRLY  GOOn  MARKET 

CONDITIONS  FOR  THE  FALL  CROP 
The  newspapers  made  a  great,  amount 
of  stir  about  the  railroad  strike,  but 
general  shipments  kept  along  at  a  good 
rate.  They  have  exceeded  the  movement 
a  year  ago  by  about  50  per  cent.  No 
doubt  there  are  losses  in  some  producing 
sections,  especially  in  the  far  b  est.  in 
perishable  lines,  like  peaches  and  canta¬ 
loupe.  The  farmer,  as  usual,  pays  the 
bill.  But  general  supplies  in  consuming 
markets  have  continued  liberal  enough  to 
keep  prices  down.  In  fact,  the  range  in 
most  things  was  lower  in  the  middle  of 
the  month  than  at  the  beginning. 

FARMERS  WORKING  FULL  TIME 
So  far  as  food  is  concerned,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  keeps  right  on  working  in  these 
times  of  strikes  and  time-cutting.  Ilis 
is  not  a  time  job  and  his  income  depends 
on  working  more,  not  loss,  h  ruits  and 
vegetables  are  filling  nearly  2.000  cars 
per  day.  Another  season  of  heavy  crops 
is  well  on  its  way  to  harvest. 

SUMMER  SHRINKAGE  IN  POTATO  OUTLOOK 
The  potato  crop  may  not  be  so  much 
of  a  selling  problem  after  all  The  out¬ 
look  depreciated  heavily  in  July,  owing 
chiefly  to  drouth  in  the  West  and  North¬ 
west.  The  Eastern  crop  is  still  doing 
well,  but  the  total  prospect  was  cut  down 
31.000.000  bushels  during  July  and  is 
now  9.000.000  bushels  below  the  average 
of  the  past  five  years.  Wholesale  city 
pi*ices  have  tended  upward  when  the  usual 
sources  of  midseason  supply  have  been 
reduced  by  drouth.  Early  Minnesota 
stock,  selling  at  $3.50  to  $5  per  100  lbs.. 
ranges  a  little  higher  than  Xew_  Jersey 
in  Eastern  markets  at  $3.50-$4.50.  In 
the  West  the  Early  Ohio  is  the  leading 
early  kind,  while  the  Irish  Cobbler  is 
most  popular  in  the  East  and  Southeast. 
New  Jersey  has  its  potato  innings  this 
month,  shipping  about  as  many  as  the 
other  States  combined.  Curiously  enough, 
by  the  way.  the  average  city  wholesale 
prices  in  this  country  is  nearly  the  same 
as  in  Australian  cities,  about  4c  per 
pound. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  little  noticed  as  a 
crop,  because  the  great  bulk  of  production 
has  been  used  near  home,  until  the  advent 
of  a  modern  storage  system  which  will 
handle  this  product,  even  the  soft,  juicy 
varieties,  without  great  shrinkage.  The 
production  this  year  is  likely  to  be  nearly 
20  per  cent  of  the  combined  potato  crop. 
Sweets  may  be  cheaper  at  times  this  sea¬ 
son  than  white  sorts ;  acreage  is  heavy 
from  New  Jersey  southward,  and  weather, 
although  a  little  too  wet  in  the  South,  has 
been  fairly  good  for  the  crop. 

EASTERN  APPLE  PROSPECTS 

are  going  through  the  usual  shrinkage, 
month  by  month,  but  the  total  apple  esti¬ 
mate  is  ’still  nearly  as  large  as  the  crop 


_  Haying  is  nearly  finished,  and  a  good 
yield  is  the  general  report.  Corn,  pota¬ 
toes.  oats  and  other  crops  are  looking  fine 
in  spite  of  the  drought  earlier.  We  are 
getting  rain  in  about  the  right  amount 
now.  Apples  are  almost  an  entire  failure 
in  this  section.  Berries  are  quite  plenti¬ 
ful.  League  price  for  milk  is  $3.13  cwt,  ; 
butter,  65c;  eggs.  50c.  Old  potatoes,'  $1 
per  Ini. ;  new  ones,  75e  a  peck.  Labor  is 
scarce  and  high  ;  farmers  paid  $4  a  day  for 
haying  and  higher  prices  in  exceptional 
cases.  Hired  men  on  farms  by  the  month 
get  as  much  as  $60  or  $75,  with  house 
rent,  wood,  potatoes  and  milk  free.  With 
the  high  price  of  feed,  fertilizers,  seeds, 
taxes  and  the  high  cost  of  living,  for  even 
farmers  in  these  parts  buy  their  flour  and 
sugar,  besides  their  other  groceries,  how 
can  any  young  man  think  of  buying  and 
making  a  living  off  a  farm?  Land  is 
very  high  for  a  country  town  ;  one  man 
asks  $15,000  for  98  acres,  but  his  build¬ 
ings  are  exceptionally  .  good.  Lime  has 
been  used  in  large  quaitities  for  a  few 
years,  and  many  a  worn-out  farm  has 
been  helped.  __  __  a.  b. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Professor;  “I  went  in  the  railway 
office  today  and  got  that  umbrella  1  left 
in  the  train  last  week.”  His  Wife  :  That’s 
good !  Where  is  it  now 
“Eh?  By  Jove.  T— 
afraid  I  left  it  in 
Lost.  * 
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IMPRESSES 

Do  you  live  in  an  apple-growing  community?  Turn 
waste  apples  into  high-priced  cider.  Outfit  pays  for 
itself  first  season.  We  show  you  how  to  make  Big 
Money  operating  the  original  Mount  Gilead  Hydrau¬ 
lic  Cider  Press.  Free  Catalog.  Lowest  Factory 
Prices.  Write  us  today. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
137LIncoln  Ave.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Also  Juico  Evaporators ,  Pasteurisers,  Vinegar  Generators ,  Etc . 
Presses  in  stock  at  Suffern,  N.  Y..  Wnret -use 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  run¬ 
ner  plants  that  will  hear  fruit  next  summer.  Pot-grown 
plants  readynow;  runner  plants  early  i n  September.  Also 

KASI’BEICKY.  RLAGKBKIIKY,  (J  O  O  S  I.  B  E  It  K  Y,  CURRANT, 

fliurn,  asparagus.  rhubarb,  parsley  plants;  fruit 

ANI)  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  SIIRUIIS  for  fall  planting. 

Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  CoodIGround,  N.Y. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER 

HIGH  TEST  SEED 
11.40  Bush.  Bag  in.  LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Georgetown,  Del. 

SCOTT’S  ROSEN  RYE 

We  have  some  extra  quality  Rosen  Rye  ataspecial  price. 
Will  be  gimi  to  send  sample  of  this  or  wheat.  Ask  lor  coialog 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

115  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 

QIIQCIAM  PITIfllC  D VC  Rank  grower.  Big  yielder. 
KUool AN  rllKUd  Hit  Sow  until  ground  freezes. 
1  to  5  bu.,  S2.25  per  bn.  Over  5  bn.,  $2.00,  Bagged. 
Sample  for  stamp.  CLOVEROALE  FARM,  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Recleaned  SEED  RYE  f0’- price?  0,1 


W.  S.  FORD  &  SON 


small  or  large  lots. 
Ilartly,  Delaware 


ForSale-  LongIslandSEED  CORN  WmiEDENI 

J.  G’ODDINGTON,  -  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 


Apple  BARRELS 

/Mirriilv  coo c/Mind  lnutcpiill  IMIIIT.  (ill. 


Standard  size.  All 
_  Ehn  hoops.  Thor¬ 
ough  ly  "seasoned  material.  II OllT.  tlll.I.lES,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

TrtKapcAnucf  In  lOO  lb.  bags. 

1  ODdLLU  EAUSl-YVrite  for  lowest  prices. 

THE  PLANTLIFE  CO..  Inc..  417  E.  19th  St. .NEW  YORK 

[ADM  DQIUTIHP.  500  Letterheads  and  Envelopes.  SB, 
lAnlYI  rrillllinu,  prepaid,  quotations  on  any  printing 
furnished.  CHATHAM  COURIER  CO.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


, r?”  Professor: 

-really,  my  dear.  I’m 
the  train!” — Credit 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — Bu  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Elu . S1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bp  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts— 

Bu  M.  O.  IV right  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology — Bu  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watta 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  -written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


HOFFMAN’S 
SEED  WHEAT 

Nine  reliable  kinds — bearded  and  beardless.  Harvest¬ 
ed  and  in  the  barns  before  recent  rains — sound— dry 
— clean — now  ready  for  shipment  direct  to  farmers. 

Varieties  that  yield  more  per  acre — require  less  seed.  Hard¬ 
iest  and  most  prolific  types  known.  Produced  in  the  fertile  wheat 
soils  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  where  winter  wheat  does  its  best. 
Cleaned  to  perfection. 

Seed  is  closely  graded — clean  of  cockle — rye —  cheat — gar¬ 
lic — smut — scab — etc. 

Hoffman’s  Seed  Wheat  is  offered  to  you  at  very  moderate 
prices  that  usually  permit  changing  seed  at  less  cost  than  $1 
per  acre.  Results  from  its  planting  are  bound  to  pay  you 
splendid  returns  on  your  investment. 

Shown  here  is  head  of  “l.cap’s!Prolific"— most  popular  variety— yielding  36  to 
42  bo.  per  acre.  Very  hardy— reliable— dependable  kind  to  sow.  Read  about 
“Leap’s  Prolific"  and  our  other  varieties  in 


\  Free  Seed  Wheat  Catalog 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Seed  Samples  today— both  are  free—  but  you  must  ask  for 
them.  Tell  us  you  saw  this  ad.  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Seed  Wheat  must  be  satisfactory--  If  you  are  not  pleased  with  seed 
— return  it  we’ll  refund  your  money  und  pay  all  freight. 

t  |f  If  O  J  “Northwest’’  brand — Idaho  grown  seed—  99.S09G  pure — high- 
/Vliaiia  Oeeil  „st  germination.  Hardiest  strain  of  seed  you  can  buy— means  • 
successful  stands.  "Ex,tra”  brand — Kansas  grown  seed — alsoof  high  test.  Alfalfa 
Seed  Samples  and  special  booklet  "How  to  Grow  Alfalfa,”  free- 

Tim  lfiv  C  J  Huffman’s  "Farmer’s  Choice"  brand  Timothy  Seed  is  the 
1  lmOiny  OccU  cleanest  and  soundjest  seed  you  can  buy — tests  99 L  to 
pure.  Germination  almost  perfect.  "Samples  free.  Write  us  today. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.  Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
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Ice  Shortage  and  Primitive  Refrigeration 


One  of  the  most  trying  hot  weather 
problems  of  the  housewife  is  to  keep  the 
daily  supply  of  milk  from  souring,  the 
butter  from  running  in  an  oily  stream 
over  the  plates, -salad  mixtures  cool  and 
left-over  food  from  spoiling.  This  year 
Jack  Frost  has  left  her  in  many  cases  to 
face  the  problem  without  the  aid  of  ice. 
Some  ingenious  person,  however,  has  come 
to  her  rescue  and  presented  her  with  a 
plan  for  a  refrigerator  which  operates 
without  ice.  This  simple  homemade  de¬ 
vice  will  help  to  solve  the  ice  question  in 
town  apartments  where  ice  is  not  avail¬ 
able  this  year,  as  well  as  rendering  first 
lid  to  women  in  rural  communities,  and 
to  camping  parties,  where  ice  is  seldom 
available  for  Summer  use.  The  principle 
involved  is  based  upon  a  simple  law  of 
physics,  that  heat  is  required  to  change 
water  to  vapor.  When  water  evaporates 
on  a  hot  day  this  heat  is  taken  from  the 
air.  South  American  Indians  made  use 
of  this  principle  centuries  ago  in  keeping 
their  drinking  water  cool,  by  placing  it  in 


large  round-bottomed  porous  earthenware 
jugs  hung  in  a  current  of  air.  The  jugs 
were  so  porous  that  the  water  seeped 
through,  collected  on  the  outside  of  the 
jug  and  gradually  evaporated.  This 
evaporation  cooled  the  air  surrounding 
the  jug.  which  in  turn  kept  the  water 
fairly  cool. 

The  iceless  refrigerator  shown  in  the 
illustration  makes  use  of  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple.  Water  placed  in  a  pan  above  the 
screened  cupboard  seeps  through  the  cloth 
covering  the  screen,  and  evaporates,  tak¬ 
ing  heat  from  the  air  in  so  doing.  It  is 
stated  that  it  is  possible  under  good  con¬ 
ditions  to  keep  the  interior  of  this  icele-s 
refrigerator  at  a  temperature  of  approx¬ 
imately  55  degrees,  when  that  of  the  out¬ 
side  air  may  be  as  high  as  95  degrees. 

Rapid  evaporation  of  the  water  through 
its  cloth  covering  isiessential  to  the  high¬ 
est  efficiency  of  the  iceless  refrigerator 
It  must  he  placed  in  a  good  circulation  of 
air  and  away  from  the  sun.  The  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  cloth  is  also  important.  Too 


Interior  T'icio  of  Icclcss  Refrigerator 
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This  Drink  Doesn’t 
Change  Its  Price 

Its  quality  doesn’t  vary, 
and  it  doesn’t  start  a 
headache. 

The  Original 

Postum  Cereal  \ 
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-> 
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is  pure  and  drug-free.  It 
will  agree  with  you,  and 
its  rich,  robust  flavor 
makes  it  a  big  favorite. 

Postum  is  a  real  part  of 
any  meal  for  old  and 


young. 

There’s  a 
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DoiCt  Forget  Fast  Winter ! 

MAKE  certain  of  your  feed  supply.  Buy  an  Indiana 
Silo  now.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  our  low  prices. 
We’ll  make  delivery  immediately,  from  our  nearest 
Factory.  Write  for  prices. 

SELL  YOUR  HORSES  NOW 

Save  their  winter  feed.  Cut  your  corn  and  do  all  your  Fall  work  with 
the  Indiana  Tractor.  An  All  ’Round  One-Man-Tractor  that  does  more 
work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  tractor.  Let  us  tell  you  what  Farm¬ 
ers  from  Maine  to  Mexico  say 


about  it— and  what  it  will  do  for 
you  on  your  farm  using  the  im¬ 
plements  you  have. 

The  Indiana  Silo  Company 

912  Union  Building . Anderson,  Ind. 

913  Silo  Building . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

913  Indiana  Building,  Des  Moines,  la. 
913  Live  Stock  Exch  ’ge,  F t. Worth,  Tex. 
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MOLINE 

CHILLED 


PLOWS 


With  a  Money-Saving 
Guarantee 

We  will  replace,  free  of  charge, 
f.  o.  b.  factory  or  branch  house, 
on  receipt  of  broken  parts,  any 
Moline  Chilled  Moldboard,  or 
Moline  Malleable  Frog,  broken 
in  actual  field  use. 

We  can  do  this  because  Moline 
Moldboards  have  a  soft,  tough, 
greyback,  which  resists  shocks 
and  strains,  yet  the  face  of  the 
Moldboard  is  glass  hard  and 
takes  a  high  polish.  No  other 
chilled  plows  have  such  a 
guarantee. 

You  know  this  guarantee  will  save  you 
money — insist  on  getting  the  better 
guaranteed  Moline 
Chilled  Plows. 


See  your  Moline  Dealei 
or  write  us  for  full  infor¬ 
mation. 


Moline  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  111. 


The  Closed  Refrigerator  Ready  for  Use 
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Nice  amount  of  money  for 
five  months’  work,  isn’t  it? 
You  can  do  it  as  well  as  Mr. 
M*ason  and  hundreds  of  others 
are  doing.  The  demand  for  traction 
ditching  is  enormous.  You  can 
make  big  money  with  a 

BAPerfectTrench  atOne  Cvlt" 

uckeyF 

Traction  Ditcher  M—i 
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With  one  helper  you  can  dig 
more  ditches  each  day  than  can 

fifteen  men  by  hand.  You  make  a  perfect 
ditch  at  one  cut.  Farmers  want  traction 
ditching — it’s  better,  can  be  done  quicker  and 
at  less  cost  When  they  .know  you  have  one, 
you’ll  be  kept  busy;  you  won’t  have  to  look 
for  work,  it  will  come  to  you.  Many  Buckeye 
owners  have  six  to  twelve  months’  work 
ahead.  $15  to  $20  daily  is  the  net  average  earnings 
of  hundreds  of  Buckeye  owners.  Here  is  a  proposi¬ 
tion  that  will  give  you  a  standing  and  make  you  a 
big  profit  each  year. 

Send  For  Free  Book 

A  book  of  solid  facts,  tells  hew  others  are  coining 
money,  how  they  get  the  work,  how  much  it  costs  to 
do  it  and  all  the  details  of  operating. 

Our  service  department  is  at  your  call  to*  get  you 
Started  and  keep  you  going,  to  tell  you  the  prices  to 
charge  and  how  to  make  big  money  with  a  BUCKEYE. 
Send  now  for  the  book,  you  can  make  big  money  too. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO. 
46 1  Crystal  Ave.,  Findlay,  O. 


BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  IDEAL  FERTILIZER  FOR  FALL  SEEDING 

ANALYSING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Every  farmer  knows  that  so  long  as  Jiecan  grow  Clover  he  can  grow  anything  else,  and 
that  where  clover  refuses  to  grow,  owing  to  acid  soil  conditions,  other  crops  must  steadily 
deteriorate. 

Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying  Phosphorus 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 

AND  INSURES  A  LUXURIANT  GROWTH  OF  CLOVER 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  LIME 

Begin  now,  preparing  for  next  year's  crops,  by  planting  cover  crops  of  Clover  and  Bye  to 
be  turned  under  in  the  spring  with  Barium-Phosphate  and  just  enough  manure  to  supply  the 
necessary  bacteria. 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  most  New 
England  points  at  the  following  prices: 

CARLOADS,  20  TONS  OR  MORE 
LESS  CARLOADS,  1  TON  OR  MORE 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  book. 

“BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  FOR  FALL  SEEDING” 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


$21.50  A  TON 
23.50  A  TON 


rinia  CT1TIDUCD  V  Printed  to  order.  Full  line  of  sani- 
lAitm  OlAMUncnt  pies  for  nnv  business,  with  partic¬ 
ulars,  postpaid,  free.  A.  HOWIE,  Printer,  Beebe, Vt. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Former  Illinois  Stale  Supt 
of  Construction  says  of 

XXth  CENTURY  FURNACES 

“Eleven  years  ajo  I  had  a  XXth  Century  in¬ 
stalled  in  an  eight-room  house.  This  house  has 
been  continually  occupied  by  tenants  since 
then  with  never  a  word  of  complaint  or  an 
item  of  furnace  repairs.  To  operate  a  furnace 
for  eleven  years  with  not  a  complaint  or  one 
item  of  repairs  is  really  better  than  anyone 
can  expect.” — C.  J.  SUTTER. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  21 

Both-Pipc  and  Pipeltss 
XXth  Century  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co-. 

AKRON  ,  onto. 


—Put  Your  Farm  On  a  Cash  Basis- 

Whether  you  rent  or  own,  it’s  good  business  to  take  advantage  of  cash 
discounts  and  other  money-saving  opportunities.  Let  us  help  you. 

WE  LOAN  MONEY 

for  productive  farm  purposes  to  New  York  State  farmers  only.  We  will 
finance  you  for  an  entire  season  at  a  reasonable  rate.  We  simply  desire 
to  make  expenses  and  a  fair  return  upon  investment — nothing  more. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc.,  Alliance  Bank  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


thick  a  cloth  will  hold  the  water  too  long 
without  evaporating.  When  -too  thin  a 
doth  is  used,  the  water  will  evaporate  so 
rapidly  that  the  cloth  will  not  remain  wet 
throughout  its  entire  length.  For  this 
reason  a  heavy  weight  of  canton  flannel 
has  been  advised.  Water  evaporates  from 
burlap  too  quickly,  and  too  slowly  from 
flannel.  The  refrigerator  may  be  made 
of  varying  size  and  shape  to  fit  family 
needs.  The  following  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  refrigerator  are  supplied  by  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture : 

1.  A  framework  of  wood  is  constructed 
4x1x1.  This  includes  a  door  hung  by  two 
hinges  and  fastened  by  an  ordinary  cab¬ 
inet  catch.  The  top  should  be  made  with 
an' opening  around  which  cleats  are  fas¬ 
tened  for  supporting  the  water  pan.  It 
is  best  to  raise  the  refrigerator  on  short 
legs,  so  it  may  he  kept  up  out  of  the  water 
which  will  collect  in  the  pan  in  which  it 
must  be  set  if  it  is  kept  on  the  porch,  and 
in  order  to  secure  a  good  circulation  of  air 
through  the  refrigerator.  A  rust-proof 
screen  wire  of  such  material  as  galvanized 
iron  or  opal  zinc  should  cover  the  entire 
framework.  Wooden  shelves  may  bo  used, 
but  it  is  better  to  use  a  heavy  screen  ma¬ 
terial,  reinforced  with  screen  molding,  be¬ 
cause  it  permits  the  free  circulation  of 
ait  from  one  compartment  to  another. 
Three  or  four  shelves  may  be  used  with  a 
refrigerator  4  ft.  tall.  The  frame  may 
1h*  painted  and  enameled  some  light  color 
if  desired,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

2.  The  refrigeration  is  accomplished  by 
a  canton  flannel  jacket  which  completely 
covers  the  frame  and  is  moistened  by  the 
ends  of  the  flannel  jacket  extending  up 
into  the  water  pan  on  top  like  wicks, 
which  draw  the  water  down  by  capillary 
action.  This  jacket  may  be  fastened  to 
the  frame  with  automobile  curtain  hooks 
and  eyes,  or  by  sewing  china  buttons  on 
tape,  tacking  the  tape  to  the  framework, 
and  making  buttonholes  in  corresponding 
places  in  the  jacket.  The  jacket  itself  is 
a  straight  piece  of  cloth,  cut  to  fit  the 
frame  closely,  and  hemmed,  with  the 
smooth  side  out. 

The  fastenings  for  the  jacket  should  he 
placed  along  the  three  top  edges  of  the 
frame,  on  each  edge  of  the  frame  next  to 
the  door  and  on  the  upper  and  outer  edges 
of  the  door.  Allow  a  flap  of  flannel  to  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  edge  of  the  door  and  but¬ 
ton  over  the  framework. 

At  the  top  of  each  side  of  the  covering, 
including  the  door,  sew  a  double  flap  of 
canton  flannel  of  a  little  narrower  width. 
These  wicks  should  he  long  enough  to  ex¬ 
tend  into  tlie  pan  of  water  about  five 
inches.  These  wicks  will  keep  the  entire 
surface  of  the  jacket  moist. 

The  refrigerator  should  be  kept  in  a 
place  where  the  air  .circulates  freely,  but 
away  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Rapid  evaporation  is  essential  to  the  efli- 
ciency  of  the  cooler. 

As  sanitary  a  condition  as  possible 
should  be  kept  in  and  around  the  refrig¬ 
erator.  This  means  that  it  is  better  to 
have  two  jackets,  so  that  they  may  be 
changed  weekly,  and  that  the  framework 
must  also  be  washed  frequently.  With 
this  small  amount  of  care  and  expense  one 
can  maintain  a  refrigerator  which  may 
save  much  money  and  anxiety. 

The  following  is  a  suggestive  list  of 
materials  to  be  secured  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  iceless  refrigerator : 

50  ft.  of  board,  %x3  in.,  for  framework 
and  door. 

04  ft.  screen  moldings  for  outside 
screening  and  shelves. 

3  yards  24-in.  screening  wire. 

1  pint  white  paint. 

1  pint  white  enamel. 

2  hinges. 

1  cabinet  catch. 

2%  dozen  white  china  buttons. 

Nails. 

Tacks. 

13  yards  of  30-in.  canton  flannel  for  two 
jackets. 

2  galvanized  iron  pans. 

ALICE  BLINN. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Many  New  York  thea¬ 
tres  were  closed  August  8-14,  as  a  result 
of  an  actors’  strike.  Damage  suits  aggre¬ 
gating  $500,000  were  filed  August  11  in 
the  United  States  district  court  against 
nearly  300  actors  who  are  prominent 
members  and  officials  of  the  Actors’ 
Equity  Association.  The  suits  were 
brought  by  the  Winter  Gardei^  Company 
(the  Sbuberte).  The  complaint,  which 
charges  the  actors  with  conspiracy,  fol¬ 
lows  the  general  lines  of  the  famous  Dan¬ 
bury  hatters  ease,  in  which  the  defend¬ 
ants.  members  of  a  labor  union,  were 
sued  successfully  for  $220,000,  many  of 
the  workmen  losing  their  homes  by  at¬ 
tachments. 

Persons  with  knowledge  that  any  re¬ 
tail  dealer  is  profiteering  in  sugar— and 
charging  more  than  eleven  cents  a  pound 
for  sugar  is  construed  as  profiteering — 
are  invited  by  Ben  A.  Matthews,  As¬ 
sistant  United  States  District  Attorney 
at  New  York,  to  produce  this  evidence. 
Prosecutions  under  the  Federal  Food  Con¬ 
trol  act  will  follow. 

Gustave  Alonen,  a  citizen  of  Swedish 
extraction,  was  indicted  in  New  York 
August  12  by  the  extraordinary  Grand 
Jury  and  charg  with  criminal  anarchy. 
Alonen  is  ehafr.,-d  with  a  violation  of 
sections  ICO  ana  161  of  the  penal  law 
relating  to  the  advocacy  of  criminal  an¬ 
archy  in  this  State.  Though  these  sec¬ 
tions  became  a  law  in  1002.  being  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  result  of  the  assassination  of 
President  McKinley,  the  indictment  just 
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found  against  Alonen  is  the  first  obtained 
under  the  law  in  this  county. 

A  merger  was  announced  August  12  of 
the  _  Burt  Onley  Canning  Company  of 
Oneida;  Fort .  Stanwix  Canning  Company 
of  Rome;  Winters  &  Prophet  Canning 
Company.  Morris  Cobb  Preserving  Com¬ 
pany,  Fail-port,  and  the  W.  H.  Osborne 
Company.  Iloncoye  Falls.  Under  the 
name  of  the  New  York  Canners,  Inc., 
the  new  corporation,  which  is  capitalized 
at  $2,2:>0.000,  the  announcement  says, 
has  acquired  plants  in  twenty-one  cities 
and  towns  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Maine.  Principal  offices  will  lie  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  twenty- 
fourth  annual  convention  and  apple  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  Virginia  State  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  in  Roanoke,  Vn.. 
December  2-3-4.  The  Virginia  State  Corn 
Growers  will  hold  their  convention  and 
Corn  exhibit  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

England  has  removed  restrictions  on 
the  shipment  from  the  United  Kingdom 
of  homing  and  other  pigeons.  Recently 
400  birds  took  part  in  a  race,  the  first 
three  positions  going  to  pigeons  owned 
by  King  George. 

The  British  Guild  of  Herb  Growers 
has  been  formed  to  give  advice  to  weed 
collectors  and  to  those  who  wish  to  culti¬ 
vate  herbs  used  by  chemists,  confectioners, 
dyers,  perfumers  and  others.  Before  the 
war  great  quantities  of  herbs  were  im¬ 
ported  into  England  from  Germany  and 
Austria. 

Bulgaria  is  negotiating  now  for  an  ex¬ 
change  of  rose  oil  for  wheat  to  relieve 
the  food  situation  in  that  country.  The 
Bulgarian  Government  controls  the  ex¬ 
port  stocks  and  has  fixed  a  price  of  $17.50 
an  ounce  for  this  commodity.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Bulgarian  rose  oil  is  distilled 
in  small  quantities  by  individual  peasants 
The  crop  season  is  short  and  a  tremen¬ 
dous  quantity  of  roses  must  be  handled 
to  produce  even  a  small  amount  of  the  oil. 

The  annual  field  day  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Station  came  this  year  on 
August  22.  It  was  held  on  the  Station’s 
experiment  grounds  at  Mount  Carmel. 
The  field  was  ready  for  visitors  by  10:00 
in  the  morning:  basket  picnic  lunch  at 
12:30,  and  after  lunch  short  addresses 
on  live  topics  There  were  a  number  of 
experiments  in  progress  which  merited 
the  attention  of  visitors.  The  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  study  of  peach  yellows,  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  severe  pruning 
and  care  of  a  small  peach  orchard  which 
was  “ruined”  by  the  severe  Winter  of 
1017-18.  the  corn-breeding  work  and  study 
of  corn  varieties,  and  the  comparison  of 
the  different  types  of  potatoes  were  only 
a  few  of  the  things  which  deserved  in¬ 
spection  and  discussion. 


The  Fruit  Growers  of  Massachusetts  Get 
Together 

The  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  held  a  field  meeting  in  the  or¬ 
chards  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  Experiment  Station  on  July 
31.  _  The  meeting  marked  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  association,  and  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  Summer 
Farmers’  Week  at  the  college.  The 
demonstration  of  several  spray  guns 
started  n  lively  discussion  which  finally 
worked  around  to  spray  materials,  and 
was  followed  by  an  examination  of  some 
nearby  blocks  of  trees  which  had  been 
sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  and  some 
of  the  arsenate  of  lead  substitutes.  Some 
of  the  blocks  were  in  splendid  condition, 
while  others  were  pretty  seriously  burned. 
A  dusting  demonstration  had  a  place  on 
the  program  too,  and  resulted  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  some  valuable  ideas.  Prof. 
Sears  discussed  the  thinning  proposition  : 
several  neighboring  blocks  of  trees  that 
had  been  thinned  at  various  stages  and  in 
different  ways  furnished  ample  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  discussions  on  spraying,  dust¬ 
ing  and  thinning  were  led  by  Prof.  A.  J. 
Farley,  who  brought  with  him  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Naw  Jersey  growers.  TTe 
brought  home  to  many  for  the  first  time 
that  when  it  comes  to  fighting  insects  and 
diseases  New  England  is  particular^  for¬ 
tunate.  for  many  of  the  New  Jersey  men 
must  follow  a  spray  schedule  that  keeps 
the  spray  pump  going  nearly  all  Summer. 
1  he  worst  pest  in  New  Jersey  is  cureulio, 
and  the  growers  find  it  necessary  to  keep 
their  apples  covered  with  an  arsenical 
spray  from  the  time  the  fruit  is  set  until 
at  least  a  month  later.  Some  growers 
keep  their  sprayers  running  steadily  from 
the  time  the  petals  fall  until  all  danger 
of  injury  is  past.  This  repeated  applica¬ 
tion  of  spray  materials  exposes  the  leaves 
and  fruit  to  spray  injury  to  an  unusual 
degree,  and  the  growers  are  using  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  with  the  poison  for 
all  applications  after  the  fruit  is  set.  The 
practice  is  borrowed  from  the  peach 
growers  and  is  highly  successful  in  the 
apple  orchard.  Several  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  growers  report  equal  success  with 
self-boiled  material. 

The  only  indoor  session  of  the  day  con¬ 
cerned  itself  with  the  utilization  of  thin¬ 
nings  and  of  poor  grades  in  fruit  products 
The  discussion  of  materials  used  and 
methods  employed  which  was  given  by 
Prof.  Chenoweth  proved  that  there  was 
no  black  magic  about  their  preparation 
in  spite  of  the  quality  of  the  sample 
sauces  and  butters  that  were  passed  out. 
Storage  of  fruit  and  methods  of  storage 
house  construction,  both  for  home  and 
commercial  purposes,  were  discussed  at 
some  length.  There  were  model  storage 
cellars  of  various  kinds  for  examination 
and  also  the  modern  cold  storage  plant 
in  the  ccdlege  orchards. 
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fSioatfcu$iiiq  in 
*  Western  Canada 

is  as  profitable  as  Grain  Growing 


HIn  Western  Canada  Grain  Growing  is  a  profit  maker.  Raising  Cattle. 

Sheep  and  Hogs  brings  certain  success.  It’s  easy  to  prosper  where  you 

can  raise  20  to  45  bu.  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Land  at  $15  to  $30  Per  Acre 
—Good  Grazing  Land  at  Much  Less. 

Railway  and  Land  Co’s,  are  offering  unusual  inducements  to  home- 
leers  to  settle  in  Western  Canada  and  enjoy  her  prosperity.  Loans  made 
purchase  of  stock  or  other  farming  requirements  can  be  had  at  low  interest. 
Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
I  Alberta  extend  every  encouragement  to  the  farmer  and  ranchman, 
can  obtain  excellent  land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms,  and  get  high  prices 
■  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs— low  taxes  (none  on 
ments),  good  markets  and  shipping  facilities,  free  -"?• 
chi -"Vs,  splendid  climate  and  sure  crops.  ■ 

_  ated  lit-  Cure,  mapB,  description  of  lands  for  sale  in  Manitoba,  SSiW? 

Saskatchewan  and  Albert  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Superintendent 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee,  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent 


Reaching  the  Corners  of  the  Earth 

Not  many  people  realize  the  wide  range 
of  circulation  enjoyed  by  The  It.  N.-Y. 
There  is  no  other  farm  paper,  and  few 
other  magazines,  which  cover  the  earth 
so  completely  in  their  intercourse  with 
readers.  We  have  often  wondered  why 
these  people  off  in  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth  should  be  interested  in  au  American 
farm  paper,  and  we  have  asked  some  of 
them  about  it.  Invariably  they  tell  us 
that  they  formerly  lived  in  this  country 
and  were  interested  in  farming.  In  their 
faraway  home  they  want  to  keep  some 
little  connection  with  agricultural  thought 
in  America,  and  they  find  that  The  It. 
N.-Y.  gives  them  the  best  expression  of 
that  thought.  These  people  come  to  us 
with  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  we  have 
run  some  curious  errands  for  them.  One 
man  on  the  island  of  Java  had  married 
an  Egyptian  wife.  The  man  was  for¬ 
merly  a  hired  man  on  a  Vermont  farm, 
lie  tried  to  tell  his  wife  about  buckwheat 
cakes  aud  maple  syrup,  hut  not  with  great 
success.  So  he  sent  us  the  money  and  we 
bought  some  buckwheat  flour  and  maple 
syrup  and  sent  them  to  him  by  express, 
with  directions  for  making  the  cakes. 
The  goods  reached  him,  and  he  fried  the 
cakes  aud  convinced  his  wife  that  he 
knew  good  food. 

These  people  are  often  of  great  help 
to  us.  During  the  war  they  gave  us.  from 
time  to  time,  statements  about  the  feeling 
in  these  far-off;  places.  No  one  could  fully 
realize  until  he  had  these  personal  reports 
how  completely  the  world  has  been  sot  on 
fire.  Some  time  ago  a  man  in  Maine  said 
he  had  received  a  proposition  to  start  a 
dairy  farm  on  the  island  of  Java.  He 
knew  nothing  about  dairying  in  the  trop- 
ice.  but.  like  the  rest,  he  came  to  The  B. 
N.-Y'.  to  help  him  out.  What  we  did  was 
to  write  at  random  to  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  we  received  just  what  this  man 
needed.  The  following  letter  from  Poona. 
India,  was  written  4S  days  after  our 
letter  started.  The  bulletins  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Mann  are  printed  in  English,  and 
are  very  interesting.  It  seems  that  man 
is  able  to  adapt  the  cow  to  any  climate — 
or  any  climate  to  the  cow ! 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  possibility  of 
the  success  of  a  dairy  in  certain  parts  of 
Java,  but  the  conditions  are  so  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  different  parts  of  the  island  that 
without  special  knowledge  of  exactly  the 
area  where  your  friend  proposes  to  start, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  advise.  My  own 
knowledge  of  Java  is  not  intimate,  hut 
judging  from  my  experience  in  India,  the 
matters  about  which  difficulty  would  ho 
likely  to  arise  are  the  following : 

1.  The  yield  of  milk  from  nearly  all 
tropical  breeds  of  cattle  is  small.  There 
has  been  little  attempt  to  breed  up  for 
milk,  and  so  the  breeds,  both  of  cows  and 
buffaloes,  are  at  present  very  indifferent 
milkers.  We  are  trying  to  grade  up  our 
best  dairies  in  Western  India  to  a  yield 
of  3,000  lbs.  milk  per  annum  for  eaMi  ani¬ 
mal.  hut  such  a  yield  is  exceptional  al¬ 
most  all  over  India,  and,  1  believe,  over 
Java  as  well. 

2.  Cattle  disease  is  rife,  especially  rin¬ 
derpest  and  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
Either  of  these  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  milk 
yield,  even  if  animals  recover.  You  have 
got.  in  any  case,  to  keep  your  animals  out 
of  contact  with  other  cattle  very  carefully 
indeed.  This  disease  question  is  specially 
important  in  connection  with  grading  up 
your  animals  with  imported  stock.  The 
imported  stock  are  much  more  susceptible, 
and  their  progeny  seem  to  retain  their 
susceptibility.  In  India  this  question  is 
so  serious  that,  one  cannot  insure  dairy 
stock. 

3.  Grazing  is.  on  the  whole,  poor,  even 
when  there  is  plenty  of  rain,  and  fodder 
crops  must  be  depended  on  very  largely 
indeed. 

But  if  these  points  are  realized,  and 
proper  adjustments  made,  dairying  can  bo 
very  profitable.  Milk  is  very  dear  all  over 
the  tropics :  buffalo  milk  is  a  very  rich 
butter-maker,  containing  usually  over  7 
per  cent  of  fat,  and  although  cheese  can¬ 
not  at  all  easily  he  made  except  iu  a  large 
creamery,  yet  skim-milk  can  nearly  always 
be  profitably  used  for  pigs,  which  thrive 
very  well  indeed. 

I  send  you  (by  book  post!  a  bulletin 
by  one  of  my  assistants  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  management  of  a  dairy  farm  in 
Western  India,  which  may  he  of  some  use. 
Java  differs  considerably  from  Western 
India,  hut  in  many  respects  similar  con¬ 
siderations  apply.  HAROT.O  W.  MAN’S, 

Director  of  Agriculture,  Bombay. 


Sympathetic  Sisteu:  ‘‘Cheer  up, 
Arthur;  Mabel  has  treated  you  badly  in 
jilting  you,  hut  you  will  soon  forget  her.” 
Arthur  (moodily)  :  “Not  for  a  long 
time,  I  fear.  Those  lovely  presents  I 
gave  her  were  purchased  on  the  casy-pav- 
ment  system.” — Melbourne  Leader. 


60,000  Earlier  Hudsons 
Foretold  This  Super-Six 

Qualities  That  Men  Had  Predicted  Would  Mahe 
It  the  Unrivalled  Car  Have  Now  Been  Realized 
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Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 


Detroit,  Michigan 


No  More  Singing  Spindles 

Mica  Axle  Grease  ends  squeaking, 
friction-bound  axles  and  hot-boxes. 
Makes  it  easier  for  the  horse  and 
less  expensive  for  the  owner.  The 
finely  ground  mica  fills  spindle 
crevices  and  makes  a  perfect  bear¬ 
ing  surface. 

MICA 

AXLE  CREASE 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  prevents  cracking  and 
breaking,  makes  leather  soft  and  pliable. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 
Principal  Offices  . 

New  York  Buffalo  Albany  Boston 


Everyone  knows  Hudson  Super-Six  history. 
It  is  written  in  the  official  records  of  some  of 
the  greatest  endurance  and  speed  tests  known. 
It  is  told  in  nearly  every  locality  by  those  who 
know  how  performance  reveals  quality. 

But  its  greatest  fame  lies  in  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  that  thousands  of  owners  hold  for  it. 

You  have  heard  Hudson  owners  predict 
its  ultimate  achievements.  They  have  praised 
their  cars  and  yet  always  they  have  said  that 
a  greater  Super-Six  was  inevitable. 

Hudson  Evolution  Came  Naturally 

Let  the  reader  review  the  past  four  years 
of  motor  history.  The  Super-Six  was  a  distinct 
step  ahead  in  motor  designing.  It  added  72% 
to  power  without  increased  weight  or  compli¬ 
cations.  * 

Its  principle  was  new.  Vibration  had  been 
minimized.  Performance  had  been  increased. 

That  first  Super-Six  revealed  a  development 
not  possible  to  any  other  type.  It  foretold 
the  Hudson  we  now  offer. 

Each  Year  Marked  Some  Improvement 

New  Hudson  models  are  not  mere  changes 
in  body  design.  Such  attractiveness  is  not 
overlooked.  The  main  effort  has  been  to 
increase  endurance,  to  free  it  from  the  faults 
common  to  all  cars. 


Easier  starting,  more  liability  of  perform¬ 
ance,  freedom  from  mechanical  attention,  a 
safer,  more  comfortable  and  more  economical 
car  has  been  the  aim. 

Each  added  quality  has  been  proved  in  a 
thousand  ways.  The  speedway,  road  racing, 
mountain  climbing,  trans-continental  tour¬ 
ing  at  express  speed,  did  their  part.  Spectacu¬ 
lar  records  were  established,  but  long  after 
details  of  the  world's  fastest  mile  for  a  stock 
chassis,  or  the  double  run  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York  and  return,  had  been  forgotten 
by  the  public,  Pludson  engineers  continued 
to  profit  by  the  lessons  learned  in  those  tests. 
Subsequent  models  showed  the  result. 

Such  a  car  would  have  been  impossible  with¬ 
out  that  experience.  We  did  not  enter  racing  to 
win  prizes  but  to  learn  how  to  build  a  better  car. 

Sales  Lead  All  Fine  Cars 

Like  the  constant  champion  it  proved  to 
be  on  the  race  track,  Hudson  sales  exceed 
those  of  any  other  fine  car. 

More  Hudsons  are  built  now  than  ever 
before.  A  month’s  output  now  is  as  great  as 
was  the  first  four  month’s  production  of  the 
first  Super-Six. 

Sales  demand,  though  has  always  been 
ahead  of  the  supply.  That  shows  how  motor- 
dom  regards  the  Super-Six. 

When  will  you  make  it  your  choice? 
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Legal  Questions 


The  Hen  and  the  Chicken  Thief 

If  my  neighbor’s  hens  come  on  my 
premises  and  do  damage  and  1  notify  him 
to  that  effect,  have  I  the  right  to  shoot 
them  if  he  neglects  to  pay  any  attention 
to  them,  or  what  redress  have  I  in  the 
matter?  o.  H.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  the  old.  nevei’-ending  trouble  be¬ 
tween  neighbors.  A  hen’s  claw  will  pull 
more  friendships  apart  than  a  steam  en¬ 
gine  ever  could.  A  trespassing  hen  vio¬ 
lates  much  the  same  law  as  a  trespassing 
elephant.  The  difference  is  in  their  size 
and  the  damage  they  do.  A  trespassing 
hen  does  not  become  a  wild  animal,  as 
some  people  claim.  You  can  fence  her 
out,  or  you  can  entice  her  into  a  house 
and  yard  and  keep  her  until  her  owner 
pays  damage.  You  can  go  and  fight  the 
■  owner  or  call  him  names  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance.  The  shotgun  remedy  is  practiced 
by  many  exasperated  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners.  After  repeated  damage  they  write 
the  owner  that  if  the  hens  come  back  they 
wlil  be  shot.  If  after  this  warning  the 
hens  come  back,  you  may  shoot  them  and 
take  the  consequences.  After  shooting 
the  hens  throw  them  over  the  line  on  the 


If  such  order  be  issued  and  the  owner 
fails  to  kill  such  dog  as  required  therein, 
a  duly  designated  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  or 
any  peace  officer  shall  kill  such  dog  on  or 
off  the  premises  of  the  owner,  and  any 
person  may  kill  such  dog  if  running  at 
large  off  the  premises  of  the  owner. 


The  Cow  and  the  Car 

Will  you  inform  me  what  we  can  do  in 
regard  to  this  case?  We  met  half  a 
dozen  cows  in  the  road,  driven  by  a  dog. 
The  owner  was  six  or  eight,  rods  behind. 
All  but  two  of  the.  cows  were  on  the  left 
side  of  the  road;  those  two , were  directly 
in  front  of  us  at.  the  extreme  right,  .and 
walking  slowly,  so  we  started  to  turn  the 
car  (which  we  were  driving  slowly)  be¬ 
tween  them,  to  avoid  running  into  them, 
but  just  as  we  turned  the  dog  jumped  and 
bit  one  of  them,  and  she  jumped  and  land¬ 
ed  directly  against  the  front  end  of  our 
car.  badly  smashing  it.  so  we  couldn’t 
guide  it,  and  before  we  could  stop  the 
right  wheel  was  in  the  ditch.  The  owner 
has  over  200  acres  on  one  side.  of.  the  road 
and  was  driving  the  cows  along  the  road 
to  pasture.  Is  he  liable  for  damages,  or 
how  would  it  be?  lie  made  no  offer  to  do 
anything  about  it.  and  we  said  nothing, 
preferring  to  wait  until  we  knew  the 
rights  of  the  matter.  Must  a  person  stop 
and  drive  stock  out  of  his  way  to  avoid 


the  barn  and  take  my  horses,  or  keep  a 
truck,  when  the  family  car  will  answer 
both  purposes?  A  man  told  me  that  the 
.State  police  are  looking  up  people  who 
are  using  their  cars  in  that.  way.  If  a 
farmer  can  use  a  car  only  for  pleasure  it 
would  be  a  poor  investment.  About  two 
months  ago  my  brother  sent  his  boy  to 
town  with  his  car ;  he  had  been  doing  the 
same  thing  for  a  year.  This  time  they  ar¬ 
rested  him  and  fined  him  $1  and  $3.37 
costs,  and  made  him  take  a  25c  license  to 
drive  a  car.  f.  e.  s. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  sent  this  complaint  totlie  Secretary 
of  State  at  Albany.  As  to  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  he  says : 

“If  the  body  of  the  car  to  which  you 
refer  in  your  letter  is  not  changed  in  de¬ 
sign  from  a  pleasure  vehicle,  it  will  not 
require  a  commercial  license.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  you  add  a  box  or  a  rack,  or  change 
it  from  a  pleasure  vehicle'  in  any  way, 
then  the  car  must  be  registered  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  vehicle.” 

As.  regards,  the  question  about  fine  and 
license,  Mr.’  ITfigo  says : 

“I  think  your  reader  is  in  error.  This 
department  does  not  issue  a  license  for 
which  a  25-cen't  fee  is  payable,  and  there 
is  ifo,  other  department  in  the  State  that 
is  authorized  by  law  to  issue  licenses  to 
operate  motor  vehicle?.” 


Damage  by  Bull 

I  own  a  farm  where  the  pasture  land 
that  the  public  highway  road  goes  through 
is  not  fenced  and  never  has  been.  The 
road  has  been  there  for  a  great  many 


owner’s  premises.  If  the  owner  is  large 
enough  he  may  thrash  you  or  he  may 
bring  suit  for  the  value  of  the  liens.  You 
may  bring  a  counter  suit  for  the  damage 
they  have  done.  It  is  all  a  very  small 
and  irritating  business,  and  perhaps  the 
smallest  specimen  of  a  man  is  the  citizen 
who  will  persist  in  letting  his  hens  de¬ 
stroy  the  neighbor’s  gardens. 

We  people  in  this  section  are  losing 
hens  and  chickens  (many  of  them),  as 
chicken  thieves  are  taking  them  right  and 
left.  If  I  find  one  of  them  stealing  my 
hens,  what  is  the  penalty  if  I  give  him 
some  fine  bird  shot  in  his  lower  extrem¬ 
ities  ?  C.  P. 

It.  is  not  likely  that  any  thief  would 
ever  come  back  to  exact  a  penalty.  You 
have  the  right  to  defend  your  property,  if 
you  have  a  gun  license.  Our  advice  would 
be  to  use  coarse'  salt  instead  of  fine  shot, 
and  aim  low.  It  is  bad  work  to  shoot 
at  anyone,  especially  at  night,  yet  a 
charge  of  salt  well  applied  in  the  legs  will 
cause  many  a  thief  to  run  away  from  fu¬ 
ture  temptation. 


-1  Typical  One-room  Sehoolhouse  in  'New  York  Slate 


The  Dog  on  the  Road 

A  family  in  this  neighborhood  has  a  dog 
which  chases  automobiles,  horses  and 
wagons,  pedestrians,  or  anything  which 
passes.  By  frightening  horses  several  ac¬ 
cidents  have  nearly  happened.  The  fam¬ 
ily  make  no  effort  to  stop  this  annoyance. 
They  have  been  told  to  keep  him  off  the 
road  by  a  person  whose  horse  he  has 
badly  frightened  several  times  by  his 
barking  and  chasing.  They  will  not  keep 
him  tied  up.  What  can  he  done  about  it? 
The  dog  also  runs  over  the  neighbors’ 
crops  and  damages  them  quite  a  good 
deal.  Can  this  dog  be  shot  at  the  time 
he  is  barking  at  a  rig  on  the  highway, 
and  if  he  cannot,  and  can  be  disposed  of 
in  any  way,  to  whom  can  we  apply  to 
have  this  done?  He  is  certainly  a  great 
nuisance.  F.  H.  A. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  should  think  such  a  case  would  fall 
under  the  new  dog  law.  Section  139-a 
reads  as  follows.  On  complaint  the  own¬ 
er  would  be  obliged  to  kill  the  dog,  pro¬ 
vided  he  does  what  you  claim.  It  would 
do  little  good  for  some  victim  to  talk  to 
the  owner.  Go  to  the  justice  of  the  peace ! 

If  a  dog  shall  attack  a  person  who  is 
peaceably  traveling  upon  a  street  or  high¬ 
way  or  is  otherwise  peaceably  conducting 
himself  on  premises  where  he  may  law¬ 
fully  be.  or  shall  attack  his  horse  or  team 
or  any  domestic  animal  having  a  commer¬ 
cial  value,  which  is  peaceably  traveling 
on  a  street  or  highway  in  charge  of  such 
person,  or  on  premises  where  it  may 
lawfully  be,  and  complaint  thereof  be 
made  by  the  person  attacked,  or  if  a  child 
by  his  parent  or  guardian,  or  in  case  of 
an  animal,  by  the  owner  or  person  in 
charge  of  the  same,  or  by  a  duly  desig¬ 
nated  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Farms;  and  Markets,  or  any  peace  offi¬ 
cer,  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  town, 
or,  within  a  city,  to  a  police  justice  or 
judge  of  a  municipal  court  having  the 
general  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  such  justice  or  court  shall  inquire 
into  the  complaint,  upon  notice  of  not  less 
than  three  days  to  the  owner  of  the  dog. 
If  upon  investigation  of  the  facts  lie  is 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  complaint, 
such  justice  or  court  shall  order  the  own¬ 
er  to  kill  the  dog  immediately.  An  owner 
who  fails  to  kill  such  dog  within  48  hours 
after  the  service,  either  personally  or  by 
registered  mail,  upon  him  of  such  order, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $25  and 
the  further  penalty  of  $2  for  each  24 
hours  thereafter  until  the  dog  is  killed. 


running  into  them?  This  man  has  land 
enough  to  have  a  lane  in  which  to  run  his 
stock,  without  using  the  public  road. 

Michigan.  j.  g. 

In  a  Massachusetts  case  a  dog  ran  into 
an  automobile,  causing  it  to  skid  into  a 
horse,  thereby  causing  the  horse  to  rear 
and  descend  upon  the  automobile  with  its 
front  feet,  inflicting  serious  injury  upon 
the  automobile.  Suit  was  brought  against 
the  owner  of  the  dog.  .and  he  was  found 
liable  for  damages.  Practically  the  same 
case  was  settled  in  the  same  way  in  the 
State  of  Maine.,  and  no  doubt  such  would 
be  the  la"'  in  the  State,  of  Michigan,  and 
a  judge  would  be  obliged  to  charge  the 
jury  that  if  they  found  that  the  dog  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury  to  the 
automobile,  the  owner  of  the  dog  would 
be  liable  in  damages.  However,  strictly 
speaking,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
jury  of  farmers  who  would  give  damages 
to  the  owner  of  an  automobile,  claiming 
injuries  received  from  a  cow.  While  the 
owner  of  the  automobile  undoubtedly  has 
a  right  to  bring  suit,  and  might  be  able  to 
recover,  there  is  more  than  the  even 
chance  that  his  attorney’s  fees,  trouble 
and  time  would  more  than  eat  up  any 
judgment  which  he  might  receive.  My 
advice  to  him  would  be  the  same  that  it 
would  be  to  Germany — forget  it  and  go  to 
work.  c.  B. 


The  Voter’s  Age 

What  is  the  necessity  or  reason  or 
common  sense  in  making  a  woman  tell  her 
age  before  allowing  her  to  vote?  What 
difference  can  her  age  possibly  make,  pro¬ 
vided  she  is  over  21  and  under  99?  How 
much  more  does  the  Government  know 
about  her  age  after  she  has  given  figures? 
Is  there  not  enough  falsehood  in  the  world 
without  deliberately  tempting  every  wom¬ 
an  in  the  United  States  in  this  particular 
way?  Is  not  man  lofty  enough  and  loyal 
enough  to  repeal  this  odious  law  or  cus¬ 
tom  ?  L.  B. 

In  New  York  State  woman  has  now 
as  much  to  say  about  repeal  as  man  has. 
If  that  requirement  is  offensive  it  should 
be  cut  out.  It  is  not  essential,  and  we 
are  sure  that  many  election  officers  do  not 
enforce  it.  But,  men  will  ask,  why  should 
a  woman  object  to  giving  her  exact  age? 


A  Commercial  License  for  Cars 

Regarding  automobile  license,  suppose 
I  have  a  family  ear,  and  I  wish  to  take  my 
eggs  or  berries  into  town,  or  want  to  get 
a  few  bags  of  feed,  have  I  a  right  to  carry 
it  in  the  car  without  the  State  police  ar¬ 
resting  me?  Must  I  let  my  car  stand  in 


years.  I  have  stock  in  this  pasture, 
which  a  bull  runs  with.  If  this  bull 
should  do  damage  or  chase  a'ny  person, 
what  could  the  person  do?  If  I  post  my 
farm  with  signs  of  “No  trespassing  on 
farm,”  what  could  the  person  do  if  this 
bull  should  do  injury  to  anyone?  Could 
I  make  the  town  fence  this  highway? 
This  is  not  an  ugly  bull,  but  makes  a 
great  noise  at  strangers.  E.  A.  H. 

New  York. 

You  cannot  jnake  the  town  fence  your 
bull  in  the  pasture.  You  must  do  that. 
If  your  pasture  is  not  fenced  and  your 
bull  should  come  on  the  highway  and 
injure  anyone,  rightfully  there  you  could 
be  held  responsible  for  the  damage.  As 
a  general  thing  bulls  have  a  reputation 
of  being  of  an  ugly  disposition,  and  to 
allow  one  to  pasture  along  an  unfenced 
highway,  even  though  his  disposition  has 
so  far  been  good,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
taking  the  proper  care  of  him.  A  grown 
bull  is  a  dangerous  animal,  and  the  own¬ 
er  of  one  must  take  reasonable  care  of 
him.  It  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to 
take  good  care  of  him  than  to  pay  the 
damage  he  does  in  one  way  or  another. 
If  he  makes  a  great  noise  at  strangers,  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  when  he  will  go 
further. 


Fence  Across  Road 

A  road  leading  to  State  road  is  only 
used  by  a  few  people.  It  is  the  nearest 
way  for  our  children  to  go  to  school ;  to  , 
go  by  way  of  other  road  doubles  distance, 
and  at  times  it  is  the  only  way  V  can  get 
out  with  a  car.  In  order  to  drain  wet 
land  II  has  his  tenant,  A,  tear  out  bridge 
and  build  a  wire  fence  at  his  line  on  the 
north  and  one  at  road  fence  beside  State 
road.  He  says  road  commissioner  gave 
him  permission,  but  they  didn’t  erect 
signs  or  notify  anyone  of  it.  Have  they 
any  right  to  close  this  road?  If  not.  what 
can  V  and  L  do  to  have  it  opened  and 
bridge  repaired?  C.  B. 

New  York. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  this  short  cut 
road  is  a  private  road.  If  it  is  not,  but 
is  a  public  road.  II  has  no  right  to  fence 
it,  and  the  road  commissioner  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  authority  in  telling  him  he 
could  do  so.  If  it  has  been  or  is  a  public 
road  it  would  have  to  be  annulled  by  ap¬ 
propriate  proceedings  before  II  would 
have  the  right  to  fence  it.  If  it  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  road,  of  course  II  may  fence  it  un¬ 
less  V  and  I.  and  their  predecessors  have 
used  it  for  more  than  20  years,  in  which 
case  they  have  undoubtedly  obtained  a 
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prescriptive  right  to  use  the  road  with¬ 
out  a  fence  or  drain  across  it.  See  the 
town  road  commissioner  and  find  out  from 
him  if  the  road  is  a  township  road.  If 
it  is,  tell  him  you  would  like  to  have  it 
kept  open  as  a  public  highway.  If  it  is 
not,  see  II  and  tell  him  you  have  used  it 
so  long  you  have  obtained  the  right  thy 
prescription)  to  the  use  of  the  road  with¬ 
out  fence  or  ditch.  If  this  be  not  the  case, 
you  will  have  to  take  what  H  gives  you. 


Joint  Deed  to  Husband  and  Wife 

Will  you  give  full  details  of  joint  deed 
of  husband  and  wife?  Can  the  wife  go 
in  town  in  Vinter  to  live  as  long  as  she 
takes  care  of  herself?  Wife  paid  same 
amount  of  money  that  she  worked  for 
when  they  bought  farm.  MRS.  E.  G. 

New  York. 

Land  conveyed  to  husband  and  wife  in 
New  York  makes  them  tenants  by  the 
entirety  ;  that  is,  each  one  has  a  complete 
interest  in  it,  but  neither  can  sell  or  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  in  any  way  without  the  other, 
and  on  the  death  of  either,  complete  title 
would  immediately  vest  in  the  survivor, 
l  he  wife  may  go.  to  town  and  stay  as  long 
as  she  pleases,  .and  nothing  her  husband 
can  do  would  defeat  her  interest  in  the 
property.  '  . 


Chemical  Closets  in  Country  Schools 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  a'  typical 
one-room  sehoolhouse  in  New  York  State 
with  the  outdoor  closets  that  have  now 
fallen  under  the  ban  of  the  Educational 
Department.  In  1916,  the  Regents  or¬ 
dered  that  all  such  detached  closets  b> 
done  away  with,  and  that  interior  toilets, 
directly  accessible  from  the  schoolroom  or 
a  common  hall  through  a  connecting  ante¬ 
room.  be  installed.  The  time  limit  for 
thus  alteration  is  now  stated  to  expire 
with  the  current  year,  except  in  districts 
where  the  sehoolhouse  is  unfit  for  use'  and 
must  be  remodeled ‘or  replaced  in  the 
immediate  future  ;  where  consolidation  is 
to  be  effected  or  where  the  district  valu¬ 
ation  is  below  $20,000  and  the  school 
attendance  is  small. 

This  sehoolhouse  is  prettily  situated 
upon  the  bank  of  a  stream  in  the  valley, 
and  the  closets  are  nearly  hidden  by  the 
trees  and  shrubbery  that  line  the  water¬ 
course.  As  required  by  law,  the  closets 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  tight 
board  fence  and  are  perhaps  30  feet  apart. 
The  instability  of  fences,  however,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  wide  board  is 
missing  from  this  one,  forming  a  con¬ 
venient  gateway  through  the  screen,  and 
that  the  whole  structure  is  tottering  upon 
rotted  posts.  The  writer  does  not  recall 
the  condition  of  this  fence,  if  indeed  it 
was  there,  when  he  -taught  a  Winter  term 
of  school  in  the  district  some  30  years 
ago,  but  the  old  sehoolhouse  stands,  as 
it  has  stood  for  generations,  witnessing 
revolutionary  changes  which  have  con¬ 
vulsed  the  world,  but  which  have  not  in 
any  way  altered  its  mission  or  changed 
the  peaceful  dreaminess  of  its  July  set¬ 
ting. 

The  patrons  of  the  school,  which  now 
numbers  but  10  or  12  pupils,  are  by  no 
means  convinced  that  an  order  compell¬ 
ing  them  to  spend  $250  to  replace  the  out¬ 
side  closets  with  inside  toilet  facilities  is 
a  reasonable  one,  and  they  have  instructed 
their  trustee  to  resist  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  as  stoutly  as  possible.  The  over- 
ready  club  of  the  Education  Department, 
withholding  the  district’s  quota  of  public 
money,  is  held  over  them,  however,  and. 
though  they  would  prefer  losing  this 
money  to  incurring  the  greater  expense  of 
what  they  deem  unnecessary  changes, 
they  well  understand  that  their  trustee 
would  become  personally  liable  for  its  loss 
if  he  refused  to  carry  out  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  orders. 

The  property  valuation  of  this  district 
is  $51,290,  and  the  present  tax  rate  is  $(! 
per  thousand.  In  this  they  are  far  better 
off  than  are  scores  of  other  districts 
throughout  the  State  where  similar 
changes  must  be  made.  There  seems  now 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  old-time 
attendance  of  30  or  40  pupils  will  ever 
again  be  attained  by  these  country  schools, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  toilet  facili¬ 
ties  meeting  all  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment's  requirements  as  to  convenience  and 
sanitation,  as  well  as  to  decency  in  sur¬ 
roundings.  can  be  provided  at  consider¬ 
ably  less  cost  than  will  be  involved  in 
installing  the  chemical  closets  which  the 
Department  says  have  proved  to  be  “the 
only  practicable  ones”  for  rural  districts 
where  flush  systems  cannot  be  used.  At 
this  sehoolhouse.  for  instance,  the  present 
well-built  closets  would  answer  every  pur¬ 
pose  if  they  were  set  upon  tight,  above¬ 
ground.  concrete  vaults  directly  in  the 
rear  of  the  building  and  connected  with 
it  by  just  such  anterooms,  or  passage¬ 
ways,  as  are  prescribed  for  the  chemical 
toilets.  Ventilated  passageways  would 
prevent  offensive  odors  from  reaching  the 
schoolroom,  and  the  above-ground  and  fly- 
tight  concrete  vaults,  provided  with  a 
plank  trapdoor  at  the  ground  level,  would 
be  as  easily  cleaned  as  are  the  chemical 
closets.  The  continued  expense  of  chem¬ 
icals  and  the  necessity  of  supplying  the 
underground  tank  with  water  cf  regular 
intervals  would  be  avoided,  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  closets  and  their  connection 
with  the  schoolroom  would  place  them 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

-  KT.  B.  p. 


“Yes.  ini  teaching  stenography,  we  are 
strong  on  accuracy.”  “How  are  you  on 
speed?”  “Well,  the  last  girl  we  gradu¬ 
ated  married  her  employer  in  three 
weeks.” — Judge. 
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Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables 


Canning  Berries 

The  following  directions,  issued  by  the 
United  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
may  be  used  with  dewberries,  blackberries, 
Logan  blackberries,  raspberries,  strawber¬ 
ries  and  currants.  The  better  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fruit  the  finer  the  quality  of 
the  canned  product.  Berries  should  be 
gathered  and  kept  only  in  shallow  baskets 
or  vessels.  They  become  bruised  and 
crushed  if  too  many  are  in  one  container. 
Only  sound,  uniformly  ripe  berries  should 
be  canned. 

Sort  the  berries  carefully.  Wash  by 
placing  them  in  a  colander  and  pouring 
water  over  them.  Pack  as  closely  as 
possible,  without  crushing,  in  a  jar  which 
has  been  boiled  for  15  minutes.  When 
the  jar  is  full  of  fruit,  fill  with  a  syrup 
made  ns  sweet  as  the  individual  taste  de¬ 
sires.  Syrups  vary  from  two  cups  of 
sugar  in  four  quarts  of  water  to  13  cups 
of  sugar  in  four  quarts  of  water.  A 
richer  color  and  flavor  will  be  obtained  by 
using  berry,  juice  instead  of  water  in 
making  the  syrup. 

Remove  the  rubber  from  the  hot  soda 
solution  in  which  it  has  been  soaked  (one 
tablespoon  of  cooking  soda  to  one  quart 
of  hot  water)  and  put  on  jar.  Put  top. 
which  has  been  boiled,  in  place.  Partially 
screw  on  screw  tops,  and  with  glass  tops 
put  one  bail  in  position. 

Place  jars  on  the  false  bottom  of  woqd 
in  a  commercial  hot  water  bath  canner 
or  in  a  washboiler  or  lard  can.  Have 
sufficient  water  to  cover  the  jars,  or  if; 
the  cover  fits  tightly  on  the  vessel  used 
for  boiling  the  jars,  water  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  jars  will  be  sufficient.  Boil 
pint  jars  10  minutes  and  quart  jars  12 
minutes.  Remove  jars,  tighteu  covers 
and  place  upside  down  (except  vacuum- 
type  jars)  in  a  place  free  from  drafts  to  i 
test  for  leaks.  If  a  jar  leaks  remove  rub¬ 
ber,  put  a  new  wet  one  in  position  and  j 
'boil  jar  15  minutes  more.  Store  in  a ! 
cool,  dark,  dry  place. 


Limms 


1 1Kb  1  rib  tabled  tortoise  that  outran  the  hare,  persistent  improvement  in 
any  service  is  bound  to  win — “Good  enough'  develops  speed,  but 
somehow  never  keeps  going.  And  here  you  have  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  Remington  UMG  modern  guns  and  ammunition  are  so  popular. 

Remington  UMG  has  contributed  more  improvements  to  the  development  of  shooting  than  any 
other  manufacturer.  The  most  recent  of  them  is  the  wonderful  \Vetproof  process  by  which 
shot  shell;  are  for  the  first  time  made  completely  waterproof  in  body,  crimp  and  top  wad. 

The  hardest  ram,  the  longest  ducking,  the  worst  of  storage,  can  not  affect  the  perfect  shooting 
of  the  shot  shells  you  buy  if  they  are  Remington  UMG  Wetproof — “Arrow  *  or  “  Nitro 
Club  loaded  with  smokeless  or  Mew  Club  with  black  powder. 

They  will  not  swell  up,  scuff,  wilt  at  the  crimp  and  jam.  Instead,  they  will  work  through 
your  modern  Remington  UMG  autoloading  or  pump  gun  as  perfectly  as  if  taken  direct  from 
the  loading  machine.  And  fire  just  as  surely  and  with  the  same  always  superior 


Canning  String  Beans 

Many  housekeepers  write  us  that  they 
have  trouble  in  keeping  canned  string 
beans.  We  always  have  entire  success 
With  the  cold  pack  method,  and  repeat 
once  more  the  instructions  given  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  : 

Select  small,  tender  wax  or  green  beans 
for  canning  purposes.  Beans  which  have 
grown  within  the  pod  to  any  size  are 
difficult  to  can  and  the  resulting  product 
is  not  as  satisfactory  as  one  from  younger 
beans.  The  sooner  the  beans  are  in  the 
jars  after  picking,  the  better  the  flavor, 
and  the  more  certain  they  are  to  keep. 
Wash,  string  and  cut  off  the  ends  of  the 
beans.  Whole  beans  may  be  canned  or 
they  may  be  cut  in  short  lengths.  Those 
cut  diagonally  are  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance. 

Place  the  beans  in  a  wire  sieve  or  in 
cheesecloth  and  blanch  (scald)  in  hot 
water  or  live  steam  for  five  minutes  or  un¬ 
til  the  pod  will  be'iul  without  breaking. 
On  removal,  drain  well  and  pack  into  hot 
jars  which  have  been  boiled  for  15  min¬ 
utes.  On  the  jars  place  rubbers  which 
have  been  boiled  in  a  solution  of  one 
tablespoon  of  soda  to  one  quart  of  water. 

Cover  beans  with  a  hot  brine  made 
from  live  level  tablespoons  of  salt  to  four 
quarts  of  boiling  water.  (This  is  more 
salt  than  in  previous  recipes.)  Put  on 
top,  which  has  been  boiled  15  minutes. 
With  glass-top  jars  put  one  wire  bail  in 
position.  Make  screw  tops  about  half 
tight.  Processing  beans  under  steam 
pressure  is  recommended.  Quart  jars 
should  be  processed  45  minutes  under 
pressure  of  10  lbs.  With  a  hot- water 
canner  or  with  a  homemade  canner,  made 
out  of  a  wash  boiler  or  lard  can.  process 
the  jars  two  hours  if  the  one-period  pro¬ 
cedure  is  used.  Make  sure  the  water  is 
boiling  before  starting  to  count  time. 
When  boiled,  tighteu  the  covers  and  cool. 

If  the  intermittent  boiling  procedure 
is  used  boil  for  45  minutes  on  three  suc¬ 
cessive  days.  Before  each  boiling  loosen 
the  covers.  Tighten  covers  after  each 
boiling.  When  the  processing  is  finished 
lift  the  jars  from  the  canner.  Cool  in  a 
spot  free  from  drafts,  test  and  store.  In 
event  of  leakage  when  jar  is  tested,  re¬ 
move  rubber,  put  on  new,  wet,  boiled  one, 
nnl  process*15  minutes  more.  One  of  the 
best  varieties  of  beans  for  canning  is  the 
Refugee. 


for  S Hooting  Right 


SMALL  INVESTMENT 


REASONABLE  PRICE 


Thresh  Grain 
When  You 
Have  Time 


S  Capacities  from 
500  to  1200 
Bushels  Daily 


Y  Here’s  the  neatest  little  outfit  for  the  farmer  who  raises  a  limited  amount  of 


- grain.  \  ouv 

on  no  one.  You  can  thresh  when  you  choose.  It’s  a  simple  machine; 
room.  Has  cylinder  23  inches  wide  and  will  thresh  400  to  600  bushels  of 
'/rite  us— let  us  tell  you  how  reasonable  you  can  buy  one  of  our 


THRESHERS 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 


May  be  nsed  with  Ford,  Overland,  Dodge  Reo  and 
Chevrolet  490  cars  and  Fordson  Tractor.  V our  automo¬ 
bile  has  a  powerful  engine— it  will  outlast  the  ear— 
and  you  might  as  well  save  your  money  and  use  it  to 
do  all  your  farm  work.  No  wear  on  tires  or  trans¬ 
mission.  Books  up  in  3  minutes.  No  permanent 
attachment  to  car.  Cannot  injure  car  or  engine. 
Friction  Clutch  Rufleyonendof  shaft. Ward  Gover- 
nor.runbyfan  belt,  give9  perfect  control.  Money  back 
it  not  satisfied.  Ask  for  circular  and  special  price. 

WARD  MFG.  CO.,2040  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


They’re  made  in  sizes  to  suit  your  farm  and  your  pocket-book.  They’re 

light  yet  strong — hare  large  capacity — durable — separate  even-  _ 

ly  and  rapidly.  The  repair  expense  is  low.  "it’s  a  hummer” 

says  one  man.  They're  ideal  for  hilly  districts.  Require  SjSswflj 

medium  power.  Don't  buy  till  we  give  you  nguics.  Write 

for  new  1914  Catalog  it’s  free.  A.  ; 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  Inc.,  - 

Box  M  Poultney,  Vt.  v  ^ 


X&7v)Gray  Threshers 

-  L  J  /  Lrnw  H nrco  Pai 


Gray  Horse  Powers 
Gray  Saw  Machines 
Gray  Ensilage  Cutters 
Gray  Gasoline  Engines 


How  Many  Cans  in  a  Bushel? 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
shows  the  number  of  tin  cans  that  can  be 
filled  from  a  bushel  of  various  fruits  and 
vegetables : 

No.  2  No.  3 
caps  cans 

One  bushel.  (Pts.)  (Qts.) 

Windfall  apples .  30  20 

Standard  peaches .  25  IS 

Rears  .  45  :,.0 

Plums  .  45  30 

Blackberries  .  50  30 

Windfall  oranges  (sliced).  22  15 

Windfall  orangos(  whole).  35  22 

Tomatoes  .  22  15 

Shelled  Lima  beans .  50  30 

String  beaus .  30  20 

Sweet  corn  .  45  25 

Shelled  peas . lti  10 

Sweet  potatoes .  30  20 


Make  Your  Land  Hump  Itself 

If  you  want  your  land  to  hump  itself  with  the  biggest  crop  you  ever 
\  nail  pulverize  every  clod  for  quickest  seed  sprouting,  and  loosening 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


«  -  .  .  ^  —  — —  —  —  v  civ. v. ia  op*  ullVX 

up  the  plant  food  for  most  rapid  growth  of  young  plant, 
it  with  this  light  draft,  roller-bearing 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1S4L 


SMALL  THRESHER 


MAKES 

YOU 


INDEPENDENT 


1  Use  Your  Auto! 

|0 

i  FILL  YOUR  SILO 

|  Pump  Your  Water,  Grind 
Your  Feed *  Saw  Your  Wood 

—and  for  all  other  farm  work. 

- - - — n  r  k  • 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  little  house  in  Bristol  County, 
Mass.,  where  I  lived  as  a  boy,  is  much 
the  same  as  it  was  50  years  ago.  We 
could  not  find  the  barn,  but  the  house 
is  practically  unchanged,  except  that  the 
old-fashioned  brick  oven  has  been  taken 
out.  My  boys  drew  a  bucket  of  water 
from  the  old  well.  The  wooden  drum  with 
the  big  stone  to  counterbalance  the  weight 
o?f  the  bucket  is  still  there.  The  big  “air¬ 
tight”  wood  stove  has  disappeared  and  a 
coal  burner  takes  its  place.  How  well  I 
remember  those  cold  Winter  nights  when, 
at  eight  o’clock  sharp.  I  made  a  run  for 
bed !  There  Was  only  one  warm  room  in 
the  house.  I  would  make  a  run  through 
the  cold  kitchen  up  the  narrow  back 
stairs,  through  the  west  chamber  into 
the  little  unfinished  room  where  1  slept. 
I  used  to  undress  as  far  as  possible  as  I 
ran,  and  dive  into  bed  to  finish  the  oper¬ 
ation  under  cover.  I  took  the  boys  over 
this  well-known  route,  and  showed  them 
the  big,  dark  hole  under  the  roof.  Many 
a  night  I  have  been  wakened  by  the  crack 
and  snap  of  the  timbers  as  the  frost 
played  with  them.  It  seemed  like  foot¬ 
steps  across  the  moon-lit  floor,  and  no 
one  knows  how  many  grinning  imp-faces 
I  have  seen  in  imagination  peering  down 
from  that  big,  black  hole!  I  used  to  get 
down  under  the  covers  and  stay  there. 
My  boys  could  see  nothing  attractive 
about  the  old  place,  and  of  course  they 
could  not  understand  what  these  crowded 
little  rooms  meant  to  me.  I  presume  it 
is  just  as  well  they  cannot  understand. 
These  are  the  things  which  one  genera¬ 
tion  cannot  hand  along  to  another. 
***** 

The  little  farm  has  been  kept  clean  and 
at  work.  I  found  the  big  rock  or  outcrop 
of  ledge  where  we  piled  the  stones  as 
they  were  picked  up.  I  remember  when 
these  small  fields  were  so  thickly  studded 
with  rocks  that  at  least  30  per  cent  of 
their  face  was  lost  to  cultivation.  Uncle 
Daniel  and  I  dug  most  of  them  out,  and 
we  had  no  aid  of  stump-pullers  and 
dynamite.  We  just  dug  big  holes  around 
them  and  rolled  them  out  and  away  on 
wooden  rollers.  Some  of  these  rocks  were 
of  such  composition  that  we  could  split 
them.  We  used  to  build  a  bonfire  on  top 
of  the  rock,  and  when  it  was  good  and 
hot  dash  on  a  few  buckets  of  cold  water. 
The  sudden  contraction  caused  by  the 
chill  would  usually  shatter  the  big  fellow 
so  that  we  could  move  it  away.  I  saw 
some  of  the  old  hardheads  which  we  split 
in  this  way  just  where  we  piled  them  on 
that  ledge.  As  a  result  of  this  work  most 
of  those  little  fields  are  as  smooth  and 
clean  as  a  prairie,  and  how  that  soil  does 
respond  to  cultivation !  I  have  no  doubt 
this  little  farm  has  produced  at  least  200 
crops  in  succession,  and  I  could  take  it 
next  year  and  get  the  largest  yield  of  all 
this  period.  The  natural  strength  of  this 
old  soil  in  southeastern  New  England  is 
astonishing.  With  anything  like  intelli¬ 
gent  care  it  cab  be  made  to  outyield  the 
richest  soil  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
while  farm  products  will  sell  for  at  least 
50  per  cent  above  Western  prices.  Further 
than  that,  much  of  this  soil  is  naturally 
adapted  to  growing  the  McIntosh  and 
Baldwin  apples.  I  doubt  if  any  better  lo¬ 
cation  can  be  found.  Yet.  it  must  be  said 
that  farming  as  we  old-timers  knew  it  is 
dead  or  close  to  it  in  this  section. 
***** 

Why?  Men  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
where  you  can  find  soil  naturally  adapted 
to  fine  standard  products,  farming  is  the 
best  business  on  earth,  will  naturally  ask 
that  question.  Wm.  N.  Howard  took  us 
in  his  car  all  over  the  town.  The  roads 
are  good,  and  every  house  along  the  way 
was  neatly,  painted  and  well  kept.  The 
few  fields  of  cultivated  crops  were  in  good 
condition.  We  passed  a  good  Grange  hall. 
The  country  churches  are  well  preserved, 
there  was  an  evident  smile  of  prosperity 
over  the  entire  community.  Passing 
through  any  such  community  in  Central 
New  York  you  would  have  said  it  Avas 
the  most  prosperous  farm  section  you 
ever  saw.  But  the  truth  is  there  are 
practically  no  farmers  living  there.  Every¬ 
one  has  some  outside  job  in  town  or  in 
some  factory.  The  “farm”  is  usually 
only  a  few  acres  along  the  road,  where 
the  rocks  have  been  pulled  out  and  the 
soil  smoothed  or  drained.  These  roadside 
fields  bloom  like  the  rose,  Avhile  the  rest 
of  the  land  may  be  in  timber  or  rough 
pasture.  The  money  which  supports  these 
farms  and  maintains  that  smile  of  pros¬ 
perity  comes  out  of  the  factories  and 
towns.  With  a  low-priced  car  these  coun¬ 
try  dwellers  can  quickly  reach  a  railroad 


or  drive  direct  to  the  factory  where  they 
work.  Wages  are  high,  and  these  people 
are  usually  thrifty.  Their  “farming”,,  is 
done  in  idle  hours,  or  through  the  help 
of  hired  labor.  These  people  have  most 
of  the  common  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  life. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  will  be  hard  for  a  man  who  has 
always  lived  in  a  community  Avhere  farm¬ 
ing  is  the  chief  business  to  realize  just 
how  this  plan  has  worked  out.  Even  in 
my  boyhood  days  the  thing  had  started. 
Then  we  had  a  little  room  in  the  barn 
Avhere  avc  pegged  shoes  or  braided  straw 
through  the  Winter.  The  farms  Avere 
(>ven  then  being  neglected,  though  the 
outside  Avork  was  brought  to  us.  Noav 
the  people  go  out  after  the  work,  and 
naturally  there  is  less  done  on  the  land. 
Yet  the  people  are  thrifty  and  seem  Avell 
contented.  In  the  Plymouth  Five  Cent 
Savings  Bank  I  saw  a  colored  man  draw 
out  a  big  roll  of  money  several  inches 
thick,  and  you  can  hardly  find  a  country 
community  Avhich  shows  greater  evidence 
of  prosperity  than  the  one  avc  rode 
through.  When  this  strong,  rocky  land 
is  cleared  and  drained  you  have  soil  which 
ranks  with  the  most  productive  in  the 
Avorld.  The  markets  in  these  manufac¬ 
turing  toAvns  are  the  best  to  be  found. 
New  England  cannot  live  and  maintain 
her  present  position  unless  she  can  in¬ 
crease  her  output  of  homegrown  food. 
Those  things  being  true  you  might  safely 
assume  that  there  would  be  a  rush  of 
human  energy  into  crop  production— just 
as  water  will  run  down  hill  to  fill  up  a 
lower  level.  But  nothing  of  the  sort 
seems  to  be  happening  in  Bristol  County, 
in  spite  of  the  evident  logic  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Manufacturing  and  the  sale  of 
human  labor  to  a  factory  for  cash  has 
the  advantage  over  what  the  farm  offers  in 
indirect  cash  wages.  The  truth  is  that 
in  this  part  of  New  England  the  spirit 
of  farming  is  weak.  It  has  become  more 
fashionable  to  work  in  the  factory  and 
Avork  a  garden  than  to  put.  thought  and 
labor  into  the  farm.  Mind  dominates 
matter  in  such  things.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  leaders  of  New  England  thought, 
are  blind  in  this  respect,  for  there  never 
has  been  any  permanent  success  in  manu¬ 
facturing  in  any  section  Avhere  the  people 
must  depend  on  outside  supplies  of  food. 

I  should  think  it  would  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  Ncav  England  to  develop 
a  higher  regard  for  agriculture  and  a  big 
increase  in  food  production.  If  a  man 
has  reasonable  capital,  Avants  to  farm 
and  is  Avilling  to  work  and  stick  to  it,  I 
should  think  there  would  be  a  chance  for 
him  in  Nev\\  England.  But  can  he  or  his 
family  stand  up  against  the  social  com¬ 
petition  from  factory  A\Tork?  I  frankly 


doubt  if  I  could,  and  I  do  not  think  my 
boys  Avould  be  satisfied  on  a  farm  in  my 
old  section.  It.  may  be  that  some  one 
Avho  knows  will  come  forward  and  prove 
that  the  present  Avell-kept  gardens  really 
produce  more  than  the  old-time  farms. 
That  is  possible,  but  it’s  an  argument  in 
favor  of  farming. 

***** 

I  oftex  wonder  what  men  liaAre  in  mind 
Avhen  after  half  a  century  of  hard  and 
strenuous  living  they  go  back  to  the 
“pent-up  Utica”  which  confined  their 
childhood.  We  often  talk  of  the  “good 
old  times,”  but  honestly,  were  they  such 
an  improvement  over  the  present?  I  do 
not  care  to  live  them  over.  Some  strange 
things  came  to  mind  as  I  walked  about 
the  old  place.  Mr.  Howard  left  his  car 
in  the  road,  just  where  Uncle  Daniel  tried 
out  liis  four-wheeled  velocipede.  You  sat 
on  a  hind  seat  and  worked  a  foot-bar  with 
your  feet  and  this  turned  the  Avheels.  It 
ran  Avell  on  the  barn  floor,  and  Uncle 
Daniel  took  it  out  in  the  road  to  show 
off  before  the  neighbors.  It  Avould  not 
work  on  the  soft  ground,  and  another  in¬ 
ventor’s  dream  faded  nAvay.  How  Avell  I 
remembered  the  day  Ave  were  working 
the  field  for  potatoes.  The  ground  had 
been  plowed  by  oxen.  Then  Uncle  Daniel 
and  I  harnessed  ourselves  to  a  brush  drag 
and  hauled  it  up  and  down  till  the  field 
was  harrowed.  Then  avc  took  a  long  pole 
and  tied  weights  and  stones,  which  dan¬ 
gled  behind  it.  We  held  up  that  pole  and 
Avalked  back  and  forth,  marking  out.  the 
field  for  potatoes!  While  we  Avere  doing 
it  Mr.  Howard’s  grandfather  came  along 
with  an  ox-team  and  laughed  at  us  for 
being  so  slow!  That  was  the  year  the 
potato  beetles  made  their  first  appearance, 
and  a  man  in  our  town  claimed  that  it 
Avas  a  visitation  of  wrath  because  Massa¬ 
chusetts  had  gone  Democratic!  Those 
good  old  times  had  their  good  points,  but 
they  certainly  seem  old  now.  On  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  Ave  stopped  at  a 
field  formerly  worked  by  oxen  to  see  a 
flying  machine  mount  into  the  air,  fly 
for  miles  around  us  and  then  come  down 
like  a  bird. 

***** 

And  inside  the  house  I  remembered  the 
spot  in  the  corner  where  I  Avould  sit  on 
the  cricket  and  listen  to  Uncle  Daniel’s 
lecture  on  political  economy.  There  was 
only  one  point  about  it.  and  that  was  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  ever  voting  anything 
except  the  Republican  ticket !  As  I  re¬ 
membered  I  Avas  almost  ashamed  to  think 
that  I  once  ran  for  Congress  on  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  ticket.  But  it  would  please  the 
old  gentleman  to  know  what  a  sound 
beating  I  got  for  disregarding  his  political 
advice.  And  Aunt  Mary  Ann!  As  I 
stood  in  that  little  room  I  could  see  her 
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stern  face  with  the  long  bony  finger  pre¬ 
sented  like  a  pistol  at  the  chunky  little 
fellow  in  the  corner.  I  can  hear  her  hard, 
harsh  voice  as  it  comes  back,  through  the 
years,  unmellowed  or  unsoftened  by  time : 

‘"Are  you  doing  right?” 

After  all  these  years  that  old  appeal 
to  conscience  makes  me  jump  at  the 
thought  of  several  cloeed  and  locked  doors 
and  several  sleeping  dogs  that  line  the 
way  of  life.  But  Aunt  Mary  Ann’s  ques¬ 
tion  had  to  do  Avith  my  daily  dose  of 
sulphur  and  molasses.  Every  Spring  we 
came  to  green  grass  a  little  “run  down” 
and  in  need  of  a  Spring  tonic.  And  this 
we  got  in  the  shape  of  powdered  sulphur 
mixed  AA’ith  old-fashioned  molasses.  I 
took  it  out  of  an  iron  epoon  and  licked 
the  spoon  clean  at  the  end  of  Aunt  Mary 
Ann’s  bony  finger. 

*  *  £  $  sjt 

In  the  “good  old  days”  we  believed  in 
sulphur.  We  thought  it  cleaned  the 
blood,  and  I  continued  to  think  so  until 
a  feAV  weeks  ago.  That  year,  when  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  went  Democratic  and  the  po¬ 
tato  beeetles  came  to  gnaw  the  defeat  in. 
we  lost  most  of  our  potato  crop.  We 
had  to  substitute  yellow  turnips  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  along  with  pork,  beans  and  salt 
fish.  We  had  those  turnips  boiled,  fried, 
mashed  and  raw,  and  Avonderful  to  relate, 
that  Spring  avc  felt  less  need  of  sulphur 
and  molasses  than  ever  before.  Still, 
believing  in  sulphur,  I  did  not  account 
for  it  until  years  later  I  found  that  yellow 
turnips  are  rich  in  sulphur,  and  I  put. 
two  and  tAVo  together  and  proved  that 
the  turnips  gave  us  the  “sulphur  tonic” 
day  by  day  !  So  A\Then  Dr.  Osborne  began 
to  tell  us  about  those  Avonderful  vitam- 
ines  in  our  food  I  thought  I  would  try  to 
display  a  little  scientific  knowledge  and 
spring  my  turnip-sulphur  theory  on  him. 

I  Ie  tells  me  that  our  “Spring  tonic”  Avorked 
not  because  of  the  sulphur  but  because  the 
molasses  contained  vitamines!  The  tur¬ 
nips  also  contain  these  A’itamines  in 
greater  number  than  peeled  potatoes,  and 
that  was  the  reason  Avhy  we  felt,  better 
on  the  turnip  diet.  So  the  discovery  of 
those  vitamniee  and  the  application  of  the 
principle  in  selecting  food  has  driven 
away  many  a  “Spring  tonic.”  I  looked 
into  the  little  cupboard  where  the  old 
dish  of  “tonic”  was  kept,  and  thought  I 
suav  the  stain  where  Aunt  Mary  Ann 
knocked  the  cup  over.  Dr.  Osborne  has 
convinced  me  because  I  haven’t  science 
enough  to  go  up  against  him.  But  I 
Avould  go  far  to  witness  an  argument  be- 
tAveen  Aunt  Mary  Ann  and  Dr.  Osborne — 
she  to  back  sulphur  and  molasses  against 
his  vitamines!  Give  her  the  right  to 
point  that  long  bony  finger  in  the  debate 
and  I  would  bo  inclined  to  be  sorry  for 


the  vitamines. 


it.  av.  c. 


Cletrac 

TANK- TYPE  TRACTOR 

( Formerly  known  at  the  Cleveland  Tractor) 

Plows  on  the  heels  of  the  Harvest 


The  actual  experience  of  farmers  everywhere 
proves  conclusively  that  wheat  yields  are  increased 
from  5  to  8  bushels  an  acre  by  plowing  immediately 
after  harvest. 

But  this  is  usually  the  hottest  and  busiest  season 
of  the  year  when  men  and  horses  tire  easily. 

With  the  Cletrac  Tank-Type  Tractor  you  can 
actually  plow  right  on  the  heels  of  the  harvest — and 
do  it  so  quickly  that  you  will  not  interfere  with  cul¬ 
tivating,  haying  or  other  routine  work. 

Through  the  most  extreme  heat  the  Cletrac  con¬ 
tentedly  and  steadily  does  a  job  that  would  kill  a 
team.  It  will  work  all  day  and  all  night  if  necessary. 
You  can  drive  it  unmercifully — and  in  return  get  an 
increased  yield  of  better  quality,  that  will  often  pay 
the  whole  cost  of  the  tractor  in  one  season. 

Prompt  plowing  after  harvest  enables  your  soil  to 
soak  up  and  store  away  moisture  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  lost. 

But  remember  the  Cletrac  does  far  more  than 
merely  plow.  That  is  only  the 
beginning  of  its  Work.  Its  dis¬ 
tinctive  tank-type  construction  en¬ 


ables  it  to  go  almost  anywhere — particularly  over  soft 
plowed  ground  or  moist  or  sandy  soil  where  the 
average  tractor  would  flounder  or  “dig  itself  in". 
All  the  power  of  the  Cletrac  is  used  to  pull  the  im¬ 
plement.  And  because  of  its  600  square  inches  of 
traction  surface  it  doesn’t  leave  two  packed  down 
tracks  of  earth  behind  it. 

The  Cletrac  is  extremely  economical  to 
operate,  using  kerosene,  distillate  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Most  owners  are  using  kerosene  or 
distillate. 

Send  for  our  booklet  “Selecting  Your  Tractor”. 
It  will  be  a  real  help  in  solving  many  of  your  most 
difficult  problems.  And  order  early  as  we  cannot 
promise  prompt  delivery  later  on. 

^Cleveland  Tractor  Co, 

19009  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  largett  producers  of  Tank- 
Type  Tractors  in  the  world. 
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About  the  Gardens 

I  wae  profoundly  interested  in  Mr. 
Wind’s  article  regarding  the  farm  women 
of  t(iday  and  their  lack  of  interest  in  gar¬ 
dening  as  compared  to  those  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  The  same  conditions  which  he 
describes  exist  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
here,  but  in  noting  them  I  feel  no  sense  of 
discouragement,  no  disappointment  even  in 
the  farm  woman  developed  by  the  present 
day,  because  I  feel  the  two  real  reasons 
for  the  change  are  entirely  outside  the 
character  and  almost  the  control  of  the 
women. 

The  first  reason  is  found,  I  think,  in  the 
inevitable  periodicity  of  history.  The 
middle-aged  women  of  Mr.  Wing’s  boy¬ 
hood  whom  he  mentioned  with  affectionate 
memory  had  of  necessity  to  give  their 
places  to  young  women  with  young  fam¬ 
ilies.  Though  these  latter  women  may  be 
entirely  unable  to  spare  time  for  flower 
culture  today,  the  years  in  their  march  j 
must  bring  to  them  ultimately  the  leisure  ' 
of  later  life,  and  I  think  he  will  see  again 
the  old  conditions  duplicated.  The  dear 
old-fashioned  gardens  I  remember  in  my 
childhood  are  Connected  inseparably  with 
women  whose  children  were  grown  tip, 
women  of  40  or  over.  But  they  are  most¬ 
ly  gone  now,  and  their  homes  are  occupied 
by  women  of  20  or  30,  good  women, 
charming  women,  some  of  them  ;  but  busy 
with  farm  work  and  the  care  of  children, 
and  unable  to  give  hours  of  care  each 
week  to  gardens  and  flowers. 

The  old-time  “neighboring  and  visiting” 
will  come  back,  too.  Mr.  Wing,  when 
some  of  these  small  children  on  the  farms 
near  you  are  grown.  I  think  it  will  take 
the  pleasure  out  of  almost  any  call  if  the 
caller  has  to  dress  and  carry  or  wheel  a 
baby  half  a  mile  or  so.  perhaps  with  other 
small  children  clinging  to  her  dress,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  mother  was  tired  before  she 
started.  In  a  few  years  the  children  will 
be  less  care ;  and  the  farm  women  can 
visit  so  much  more  comfortably. 

The  second  reason  for  the  decline  of 
the  old-time  gardens  will  be  found,  I 
think,  in  the  fact  that  farm  girls  no 
longer  live  at  home  until  they  marry.  In 
the  20  or  30  years  just  gone  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  see. from  one  to  half  a  dozen 
grown-up  girls  living  at  home,  helping 
with  the  work,  and  with  leisure  and  to 
fgmre  for  gardening.  But  today  the  farm 
girls  arc  away  at  school,  at  college,  and, 
more’s  the  pity,  in  city  employment,  in¬ 
stead  of  home  work.  This  fact,  of  course, 
makes  more  work  and  care  fall  upon  the 
farm  mother.  But  here,  too.  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve  we  shall  see  a  return  to  old-time 
leisurely  living  as  improvements  in  house¬ 
hold  apparatus,  electricity,  power  churns, 
tireless  cookers  and  (dare  I  whisper  it?) 
even  community  bakeries  and  laundries 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  overworked  farm 
women.  At  any  rate,  all  your  readers  of 
The  R.  N.  Y.,  don’t  you  honestly  believe 
that  all  things  work  together  for  good, 
and  that  some  day  we  shall  know  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  things  thxy;  perplex  and  trouble 
us  now?  M.  C.  B. 


Grape  Rot 

I  have  a  nice  lot  of  Concord  grape¬ 
vines.  which  bore  well  for  four  yeai’S. 
They  are  set  16  feet  apart  each  way.  and 
for  the  last  four  years  they  bore  well,  but 
have  all  rotted.  I  had  the  County  Demon¬ 
strator  down  here  two  years  ago.  and  he 
said  he  never  saw  grapes  so  full.  He 
said  spray  them,  as  he  thought  that  would 
save  them,  so  we  sprayed,  but  they  rotted 
just  the  same.  One  year  ago  last  Spring 
I  moved  several  of  these  vines  to  another 
field,  and  they  are  full  and  growing  well, 
and  they  are  not  rotting  and  have  not 
been  sprayed.  What  is  the  remedy?  J. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  the  trouble 
in  this  instance  is  due  to  the  black  rot 
fungus,  although  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
this  without  specimens  in  hand.  Whether 
the  trouble  is  due  to  this  fungus  or  that 
causing  mildew,  the  treatment  in  either 
case  is  the  same,  at  least  sex  far  as  the 
fungicide  is  concerned.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  in  the  number  of  applications. 
Bordeaux  mixture  made  to  the  4-4-50 
formula,  that  is,  4  lbs.  of  stone  lime,  4 
lbs.  of  copper  sulphate,  in  50  gallons  of 
water,  to  which  is  added  3  lbs.  of  arsenate 
of  lead,  will  effectively  control  the  above 
diseases,  as  well  as  the  leaf-chewing  in¬ 
sects  of  the  vine.  The  first  application 
should  be  made  at  the  time  the  shoots 
are  out,  showing  three  or  four  of  the  new 
leaves,  a  second  treatment  when  the 
shoots  are  showing  about  a  foot  of  growth, 
a  third  is  made  directly  after  the  fall  of 
the  blossoms,  while  a  fourth  may  prove 
necessary  two  or  three  weeks  later.  It 
is  necessary  that  in  each  instance  all  the 
green  parts  of  the  vine  sluxll  be  covei’ed, 
else  the  spores  will  gain  access  and  ger¬ 
minate.  The  success  of  rot  or  mildew 
control  is  in  timeliness  and  thoroughness. 

The  fact  that  vines  are  affected  with 
rot  in  one  location  and  not  another  is  due 
to  the  fact  largely  of  different  air  drain¬ 
age.  Vines  located  in  depressions  or 
sheltered  from  the  pi-evailing  winds  rot 
more  readily  than  those  situated  high 
and  exposed  to  air  cuiTents.  Ilumid  soils, 
through  affecting  the  amount  of  moisture 
held  on  the  foliage,  favor  the  diseases  of 
rot  and  mildew.  Spraying,  however, 
should  not  be  done  so  late  in  the  season 
that  the  fruit  will  be  stained  thereby. 
Some  growers  obtain  at  least  partial  free¬ 
dom  from  rot  by  bagging  the  clusters  with 
paper  sacks  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  have 
set.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


The  Greatest  T ractor  V alue  Ever  Offered 


ARMERS  in  every  State  in  the  Union  have  proved  the  success  of  this  12-25  Avery.  And  at  its  popu¬ 
lar  price  it  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  value  ever  offered  in  a  successful  machine. 

It  is  the  practical  size  tractor  for  the  great  majority  of  farmers.  Pulls  three  plows  regularly— pullsfour 

ditions.  Also  will  pull  five  or  six  disc  plows.  The  handy  size  for  discing  and  harrowing— and  it  is  not  too  heavy  for  drilling. 


F 


Easily  pulls  two  binders;  has  plenty  of  power  for 
running  a  small  thresher,  silo  filler,  wood  saw 
and  other  belt  machinery.  It  is  the  tractor  you  can 
profitably  use  every  month  of  the  year. 

Built  with  all  the  famous  Avery  features. 

“Draft-Horse”  Motor 

It  has  the  famous  Avery  “Draft-Horse”  Motor 
with  Duplex  Gasifier  which  turns  kerosene  and 
distillate  into  gas  andiwr«j  it  all.  Renewable  Inner 
Cylinder  Walls,  two  bearing  Practically  Unbreak¬ 
able  Crankshaft.  Adjustable  Crankshaft  Boxes, 
Valves-in-Head  and  Round  Radiator  with  a  siphon 
cooling  system  which  does  away  with  fans,  pumps, 
belts,  chains,  sprockets,  etc. 

“Direct-Drive**  Transmission 

The  power  is  delivered  through  the  Avery  “Direct* 
Drive”  Transmission  whicli  gives  you  direct  drive 
in  high,  low.  reverse  or  in  the  belt.'.Has  only  three 
gear  contacts  between  motor  and  drawbar.  All 
gears  are  straight  spur  gears,  are  easily  acces¬ 
sible — yet  well  protected. 


Has  a  low  speed  motor  with  large  belt  pulley  right 
on  the  end  of  the  crankshaft.  No  power  is  lost  in 
the  belt.  Has  large  contact  with  the  belt  and  puts 
all  the  power  of  the  motor  into  it. 

Here  is  your  answer  to  the  question  of  how  soon 
to  start  motor  farming.  Where  else  can  you  get  as 
big  a  value  at  a  popular  price?  Remember. 
AveryTractors  arecompletely  equipped.  From  the 
12-25  H.  P.  up,  a  well  constructed  cab  and  auto¬ 
matic  coupler  is  regular  equipment;  all  sizes  from 
6-16  H.  P.  up  have  wheelguards, plow  hitch, clutch, 
steel  platform,  lugs,  safety  starting  lever,  etc. 
You  don’t  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  additional  money 
to  equip  an  Avery.  Ask  your  nearest  Avery  dealer. 

Write  for  the  Avery  Catalog 

showing  this  machine  and  its  five  Avery 
brothers,  all  of  the  same  design;  the  spe¬ 
cial  5-10  H.  P.  Avery  Tractor  for  light 
work,  the  Avery  Motor  Cultivator,  and 
Avery  Plows  and  Threshers  for  every 
size  tractor.  Also  ask  for  interesting 
Tractor  Hitch  Book— explains  how  to 
motorize  your  farm  work. 


AVERY  COMPANY,  2040  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

Branch  Houses:  Madison.  Fargo,  Omaha,  Minneapolis,  Grand  Forks,  Sioux  Falls,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Billings.  Lincoln,  DeJ  Moines.  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  Kansas  City,  Wichita 
Jobbers:  AVERY  COMPANY  OF  TEXAS;  Dallas.  Amarillo  and  Beaumont.  Tex** 
Also  Other  Principal  Machinery  Centers 


iVERY 

Motor  Farming,  Threshing 

and  Road  Building  ~ 


There’s  a  size  Avery  Tractor  for  every  size 
farm.  Six  sizes,  tha  same  design— 8-16  H.  P., 
12-25  H.  P„  14-28  H.  P..  18-36  H.  P..  25-50  H.  P.. 
and  40-80  H,  P. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
small  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,  15  Easton,  Pa. 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  quality  galvanizing,  proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


Eliminate  Grain  Losses 


WITH 


Dependable  Cribs  and  Bins 


In  three  styles— circular— oblong— wagon  shed— all  sizes,  l 
Capacity  from  100  to  10.000  bushels.  A  size  for  every  farm. 


All  Metal— Ventilated— Rat,  Fire  and  Mold  Proof 


Corn  or  grain  stored  in  Dickelman 
cribs  or  bins  is  absolutely  safe.  These 
Cribs  and  Bins  soon  pay  for  them¬ 
selves,  often  in  one  season’s  time.  In 
addition  to  the  remarkable  savings 
in  grain,  the  Dickelman  is  the  only 
absolutely  weatherproof,  scientifically  ven¬ 
tilated  bin.  The  outward  and  downward  per¬ 
forations  and  center  ventilator  give  perfect 
circulation  of  air,  with  absolute  protection 
from  the  most  driving  rain,  sleet  or  snow. 

WRITE  US  for  our  Illustrated  Instructive 
booklet.  It  can  help  you  solve  your  grain 
losses.  Do  this  now.  It’s  free  to  you. 

DICKELMAN  MFG.  CO. 

333  Main  Street  Forest,  Ohio 


Agents: 


We  have  an  attractive  propo¬ 
sition.  Write  now  for  details 


My  SfesvIS 

^4«nVices 


will  save  you  a  lot  of 
money.  ^150  sty^a  —  also 


Gates.  Lawo  Fence 


rb  Wire. 


CDCC  TArl  Send  for  my  New 
■  lUUdy  Free  Fence  Bargrain  Book.  Coxa* 

pare  our  low  factory,  FREIGHT  PAID  prices. 
Sample  to  test  and  book  free,  postpaid.  (4) 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  1 59  CLEVELAND,  0. 


P.UM,  0  0  home  64  miles.  Port  Jervis,  Orange 
farm  **  ”'”®*  Co.,  N.  Y.;  *2  mile  Huguenot: 

_  mostly  level  state  road:  7-room  house.  2 

barns;  fair  condition.  S7.500  ;  possession  at  once. 
Easy  terms.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford,  Oranue  Co..  N.  V. 

Z7  A  Dh/T  UrihAl 7C.  Life  worth  living.  For  list, 
rSl  iXIVl  tlKJlVUl ,D.  information,  assistance, 
write  state;  Board  of  Agricci.ti  re,  Dover.  Delaware 

Stock  and  Plant  Farm  sale 

855-acre  stock  anil  plant  farm  located  at  Moul¬ 
trie,  Georgia,  and  considered  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  Southeastern  States.  Can  be 
bought  at  a  sacrifice  price.  Total  amount  of 
stock  on  this  farm  inventories  5125,000.  Six 
hundred  acres  of  this  farm  is  stumped  and  in 
high  cultivation.  It  is  well  equipped,  with 
seven  large  barns,  two  silos  of  150  tons  capacity, 
potato  house  with  a  capacity  of  4.000  bushels; 
G-roorn  bungalow.  4-room  servants’  house,  poul¬ 
try  and  pigeon  houses,  three  houses  for  foremen 
and  superintendents,  all  screened,  with  running 
water  in  each.  The  farm  and  stock  will  be  sold 
as  a  whole  or  separately.  The  farm  Is  stocked 
with  75  head  of  purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle; 
300  high  bred  hogs — English  Berkshire,  Dnroe 
Jersey  and  big  type  Poland  China — all  purebred 
stock.  The  location  of  this  farm  is  in  the 
wealthiest  section  of  Southwest  Georgia,  ideal 
climate,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  one  of  the 
largest  packing  houses  in  the  Southeast.  Owner 
of  this  farm  must  dispose  of  it  promptly,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  other  interests  requiring  his  time.  Blue 
print  of  farm  and  full  details,  including  inven- 
j  torv.  etc.,  will  be  sent  on  application.  Address 
JOE  J.  BATTLE’S  STOCK  AND  PLANT  FARM. 
Moultrie,  Ga. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest,  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  nmst  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tiik  Rcral  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser 


DTi.  OSBORNE’S  articles  on  vitamines  are,  be¬ 
yond  question,  the  best  exposition  of  (lie  suit 
.iect  ever  published.  They  tell  us  about  this  new 
thing  so  that  anyone  can  understand.  Someone  may 
ask  what  practical  benefit  such  work  can  come  to. 
In  answer  we  may  ask  if  the  world  is  not  better  off 
for  knowing  what  it  does  already  about  the  analysis 
of  food?  Are  we  not  all,  and  the  farmer  in  par¬ 
ticular,  better  off  because  we  have  learned  to  com¬ 
bine  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates  into  what  we  call 
a  balanced  ration?  No  one  could  have  done  that 
economically  if  the  chemists  had  not  analyzed  foods 
for  human  and  beast,  and  thus  shown  us  how  to 
combine  them.  Now  this  work  with  the  vitamines 
simply  carries  the  work  further  along,  and  shows 
us  how  to  combine  our  foods  to  better  advantage 
than  ever.  TV e  well  remember  how.  25  years  ago. 
Dr.  Osborne  began  the  study  of  the  different  forms 
of  protein  foods.  There  were  farmers  at  that  time 
who  eoukl  not  see  anything  practical  in  this  slow 
laboratory  work.  They  thought  it  was  time  and 
money  wasted.  Yet  Dr.  Osborne  lias  already  shown 
that  the  proteins  differ  greatly  in  nutritive  value. 
This  is  sure  to  upset  the  old  idea  of  a  “nutritive 
ratio”  in  feeding  animals.  This  old  idea  was  based 
on  the  theory  that  all  protein  foods  were  about  equal 
in  value.  The  fact  is  that  some  of  them  are  about 
twice  as  valuable  as  others.  It  required  long  years 
to  find  out  about  such  things,  hut  anyone  can  see 

their  value  when  practically  applied,  in  feeding. 

* 

TIIE  latest  “daylight  saver”  seems  to  he  Dwight 
Braman,  “president  of  the  Law  and  Order 
Union  of  the  United  States.”  We  never  heard  of 
Mr.  Braman  before.  Ilis  “union”  is  also  a  new  one 
to  us — but  it  takes  a  large  contract,  for  Mr.  Braman 
recently  wrote  Senator  Cummins  as  follows : 

“I  understand  that  you  have  a  petition  to  be  signed 
by  twenty-five  thousand  farmers  to  repeal  this  act  (day¬ 
light  saving).  I  would  like  to  have  it  verified  through 
our  agents.  If  necessary,  we  could  get  the  signatures 
of  25.000.000  farmers  who  are  in  favor  of  daylight 
saving.” 

In  1900.  at  the  last  census,  there  were  12,059,202 
farmers  in  the  entire  country!  Mr.  Braman  ought 
to  tell  us  how  he  makes  two  farmers  grow  where 
one  grew7  before.  We  lived  in  a  town  once  where 
it  was  claimed  one  political  party  voted  the  grave¬ 
stones  in  the  cemetery.  But  Mr.  Braman,  with  his 
25,000,000  daylight-savers,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
hot-air  artists  who  are  now  painting  the  portrait 
of  the  American  farmer. 

* 

JOHN  ARFMAN  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y..  is  well 
known  as  a  dairyman  and  breeder.  Those  w  ho 
know  him  will  believe  that  lie  told  the  truth  at  the 
Vermont  Breeders’  meeting — as  reported  on  the  next 
page.  The  breeders  present  gave  Mr.  Arfman  a 
standing  vote  of  thanks  when  he  finished  his  story. 
No  one  can  fail  to  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
brought  about  by  this  exposure  and  the  confession 
of  the  guilty  man.  There  are  millions  of  dollars 
(invested  in  Holstein  cattle  and,  as  is  the  case  in 
all  breeders’  associations,  (lie  value  of  a  breeding 
animal  depends  upon  two  chief  things,  aside  from 
its  physical  characteristics,  fine  is  its  pedigree  or 
blood  lines,  kept  true  and  honest  through  the  asso¬ 
ciations  records.  The  other,  and  perhaps  the  greater, 
is  the  certified  record  for  milk  and  fat  production 
which  is  given  to  the  animal.  For  breeding  stock 
is  naturally  sold  on  the  record  of  the  animal’s  mi¬ 
ce  Tors.  We  naturally  assume  the  chances  are  that 
a  calf  from  a  cow  of  great  performance  at  the  pail 
will  he  likely  to  inherit  the  dairy  tendencies  of  its 
mother.  So  it  will  when  such  performance  is  genu¬ 
ine,  but  when  it.  is  the  result  of  a  fraud  or  fake  the 
deception  on  the  buyer  may  be  as  great  as  when 
the  registration  papers  are  illegal.  Some  years  ago 
The  It.  N.-Y.  started  and  carried  through  a  case 


where  “the  papers  did  not.  fit.  the  cows.”  In  this 
ease  one  cow  was  credited  with  being  the  mother 
of  a  calf  which  was  horn  several  years  after  that 
particular  cow  died.  We  proved  this  case  in  every 
detail,  and  no  one  can  now  estimate  the  vast  amount 
of  good  resulting  to  all  breeders’  associations  from 
this  incident.  The  time  has  now  come  to  face  this 
new  danger  from  fraudulent  dairy  tests.  As  was 
the  case  in  (lie  other  incident,  the  fraud  was  entirely 
a  personal  one — not  involving  the  character  or  credit 
of  the  association.  We  feel  sure  that  the  Holstein 
authorities  will  rise  to  the  situation  and  make  a 
thorough  clean-up — thus  putting  their  remarkably 
fine  cattle  in  a  better  public  position  than  ever. 
Personally  we  think  those  disclosures  will  have  the 
effect  of  giving  up  the  seven-day  test.  We  do  not 
think  this  is  any  fair,  practical  test  for  a  dairy  cow. 
and  it.  evidently  gives  a  greater  chance  for  fraud 
than  a  longer  test. 

WHEN  the  car  began  to  touch  its  present  popu¬ 
larity  most  people  were  ready  to  predict  that 
the  day  of  (lie  driving  horse  was  done  forever.  Yet 
the  development  of  the  trotting  horse  lias  gone 
steadily  on.  and  the  records  for  speed  are  being  re- 
dueed.  A  two-year-old  colt,  has  trotted  half  a  mile 
ip  1  :02.  We  think  the  good  driving  horse  will  come 
hack.  Something  of  the  same  thing  is  true  of  motor 
boats.  Tf  jvas  thought  that  the  sailboat  would  have 
no  chance  against  the  gasoline  chaser.  Yet  on  a 
recent  visit  to  the  ocean  we  found  the  harbors  well 
filled  with  sailing  craft.  The  fact  is  that  thousands 
of  people  still  like  to  feel  that  they  are  controlling 
some  living  force,  and  matching  flesh  and  brain  and 
skill,  instead  of  driving  an  engine,  and  this  feeling 
is  not  going  to  die  out. 

* 

FROM  (lie  beginning  of  the  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
claimed  that  the  wheat  supply,  when  harvested, 
would  leave  no  surplus  after  providing  bread  for 
Americans  and  part  of  Europe.  That  claim  is  proved 
true.  The  harvest  was  less  than  expected,  and  a 
part  of  the  wheat  was  injured.  Instead  of  having 
millions  of  bushels  (o  rot  on  the  ground,  as  the  men 
who  were  trying  to  cheapen  the  price  claimed,  there 
will  he  barely  enough  to  go  around  and  leave  a  safe 
surplus.  Wheat  would  go  above  the  guaranteed 
price  if  the  Government  restriction  were  removed. 
Wo  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  “price-fixing”  has  not 
given  the  farmers  any  advantage,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  prevented  them  from  obtaining  the  natural 
price.  Instead  of  enriching  them,  it  has  robbed 
them.  And  it  is  doing  worse  than  that  through  the 
grading  rules  established  by  the  Government.  A 
group  of  Senators  from  Western  agricultural  States 
makes  the  following  charge: 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  have  been 
shriveled  by  extreme  heat  this  season,  which  under  the 
present  grading  and  discount  rules  may  not  average  the 
producer  $1.50  per  bushel.  Authoritative  investigators 
have  found  such  wheat  to  be  of  the  highest  milling 
value,  and  it  is  unthinkable  that  farmers  should  sustain 
a  loss  of  from  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel  by  reason  of 
the  arbitrary  standards  that  have  been  established. 
This  wheat  in  large  measure  will  go  into  the  production 
of  the  best  patent  flours  and  be  sold  to  the  consumer  at 
prices  based  on  No.  1  wheat.  The  producers  are  thereby 
defrauded  and  the  consumers  receive  no  benefit. 

These  statements  have  not.  been  denied.  If  they 
are  true  here  is  a  case  of  clear,  open  robbery,  and 
this  should  be  the  first  case  of  “profiteering”  to  be 
exposed. 

* 

T  am  glad  to  sec  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  talking  Alsike  clover 
strongly.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  this  is 
a  far  better  proposition  than  Alfalfa  for  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmers.  While  the  price  of  seed  is  high,  50  cents 
a  pound  or  more,  we  get  good  seeding*  in  our  orchards 
from  five  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  which  is  not  much 
of  an  expense  for  the  value  returned  in  the  way  of  a 
mass  of  green  material  to  be  turned  under  next  Spring. 
Massachusetts.  E.  M. 

E  stand  by  our  old  friend  Alsike  clover  be¬ 
cause  it  stood  by  us.  It  is  far  more  spectac¬ 
ular  to  talk  about  Alfalfa  and  its  big  yields.  No 
one  disputes  the  great  value  of  Alfalfa  where  it  is 
at  home,  hut  turn  it  out  on  a  sour,  tough  hillside,  or 
where  its  feet  will  get  wet.  and  you  have  another 
story.  For  New  England  and  much  of  our  Eastern 
land  off  the  limestone  soils  Alsike  clover  is  superior 
to  Alfalfa.  It  is  small  hut  mighty. 

* 

EVERY  day  brings  us  new  questions  about  con¬ 
tracts  for  working  a  farm  or  garden  on  shares. 
Every  such  case  has  some  sort  of  personal  applica¬ 
tion  which  must  he  considered.  We  think  some  of 
these  attempts  to  do  business  fail  because  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  giving  both  owner  and  tenant  a 
fair  deal  are  not  considered.  In  hundred 
that  we  know  of  what  we  call  the  rule  of  thirds  has 
worked  out  well.  Under  this  plan  (he  proposition 
is  divided  into  three  equal  parts.  These  are  real 
estate,  personal  property  and  labor.  The  real  estate 


means  the  land  and  permanent  buildings,  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  means  stock,  tools,  capital  and  money 
paid  for  seeds,  fertilizer,  feed,  etc.  While  there  are 
some  cases  where  these  items  of  partnership  would 
not  be  equal,  in  most  cases  they  will  not  he  found 
far  apart  if  the  farm  is  properly  worked.  Under 
(his  rule  of  thirds  the  owner  would  receive  one-tliird 
for  his  real  estate  interest.  The  tenant  receives 
another  third  for  his  labor.  The  remaining  third 
is  divided  between  them  in  proportion  to  that  part 
of  the  personal  property  which  each  furnishes.  Under 
this  plan  to  make  n  half  and  half  division  of  gross 
income  the  owner  furnishes  the  real  estate  and  the 
tenant  the  labor.  Then  each  furnishes  half  the 
stock  and  each  pays  half  the  cash  expenses.  Taxes 
and  repairs  are  considered  a  part  of  the  real  estate. 
We  know  of  many  cases  where  this  plan  has  worked 
out  well.  Almost  any  share  arrangement  can  be 
worked  out  in  this  way. 

* 


us  be  fair  with  our  children  and  not  cheat  ourselves. 
1  lie  children  of  the  nation  are  being  deprived  of  one 
hour’s  rest  during  each  24 ;  they  go  to  bod  by  sun  time, 
jnt  as  all  animals  do.  and  so  do  we.  Many  mothers 
have  come  to  me  asking  that  the  schools  be  opened  at 
Id  in  the  morning,  and  not  at  nine,  in  order  that  their 
children  may  get  proper  rest.  Of  course  this  cannot 
be  done  without  changing  the  luncheon  hour,  and  the 
luncheon  hour  cannot  be  changed  without  upsetting  the 
home  arrangements,  since  industries  close  at  12  for 
luncheon.  Neither  can  we  organize  our  primary  schools 
for  two  hours  of  work  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the 
afternoon,  because  the  children  are  not  as  mentally 
active  for  studies  after  luncheon  as  before.  I  believe 
the  health  of  the  nation  will  be  seriously  affected  if  the 
present  plan  were  to  obtain  during  the  next  generation. 

tt  ,  .  -r,  -T- T- p-  CALKINS, 

Hempstead,  N.  Y.  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


THAT  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  letters  we  receive 
from  teachers.  Thus  far  we  have  not  found  a 
single  teacher  of  small  children  who  does  not  agree 
with  the  above  statement.  Our  own  experience  with 
six  children  is  exactly  in  line.  We  are  of  course 
told  that  children  can  and  should  he  trained  to  go 
to  bed  earlier  and  thus  obtain  needed  sleep.  We 
had  that,  sort  of  training  in  childhood,  and  can  now 
sleep  at  any  convenient  time,  but  there  seem  to  be 
very  few  modern  children  who  do  not  “go  to  bed  by 
sun  time.”  We  may  discuss  theory,  but  we  are 
confronted  by  a  condition. 
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SINCE  this  discussion  about  men  who  get  drunk 
on  silo  juice  came  up  we  have  received  several 
reports  from  people  who  say  they  have  actually  seen 
this  strange  performance.  The  one  which  we  have 
been  able  to  trace  down  comes  from  Millwood  Farm, 
Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.  The  manager  writes: 

Some  years  ago  while  filling  our  silos,  two  Polish  men 
wore  placed  inside  to  level  off  t^e  corn  and  keep  it 
tramped  down.  They  certainly  started  work  in  the 
morning  in  a  good  sober  condition.  At  noon  time  they 
most  certainly  were  intoxicated.  From  their  own  state¬ 
ments  later  i  learned  that  they  drank  the  juice  which 
was  at  that  time  running  freely  from  the  bottom  of  the 
silo.  .  I  tasted  of  it  myself,  and  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  possible  for  these  men  to  become  intoxicated 
from  drinking  it.  This  is  the  only  time  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  men  becoming  intoxicated 
from  drinking  silo  juice. 

You  could  not  convict  a  man  on  any  such  evidence. 
It  is  an  even  chance  that  these  men  carried  liquor 
into  the  silo  with  them.  On  a  farm,  where  the  use 
of  liquor  is  prohibited,  workmen  would  naturally  ac¬ 
cuse  the  “silo  juice.”  And  you  would  have  to  prove 
that  this  juice  actually  contained  alcohol  before 
ranking  it  with  the  genuine  “hard  stuff.”  We  are  not 
convinced.  An  expert  chemist  lias  arranged  to  an¬ 
alyze  several  samples  of  silo  juice  for  us  this  year. 
Then  we  shall  know  about  it. 


Brevities 

Now  is  the  time  to  use  lime. 

Few  better  cover  crops  than  weeds  before  they  go  to 
seed. 

Sun1  the  apple  to  the  soil  or  you  will  lose  much  of 
your  toil. 

In  parts  of  New  Jersey  the  girls  are  organizing 
“baking  teams”  which  are  producing  fine  combinations  of 
flour,  milk,  eggs,  water  and  sugar. 

.The  green  clover  worm  is  doing  great  damage  to 
Lima  beans.  It  is  an  eating  iusect,  and  can  be  poisoned 
by  spraying  with  about  the  same  strength  of  arsenate 
and  water  that  is  used  for  codling  worms. 

East  year  $2,947,288  worth  of  marble  was  sold  in 
this  country  for  monumental  purposes  alone.  The 
greater  part  of  it  came  from  Vermont.  Apparently 
there  never  were  more  marble  monuments  erected. 

No.  we  take  no  stock  in  the  big  stories  about  potash 
discoveries  in  this  country — when  the  announcement 
comes  with  an  offer  to  sell  stock  in  a  company.  We 
take  no  stock  in  such  yarns,  and  advise  you  not  to  buy 
any  stock. 

A  good  many  readers  are  writing  to  ask  about  wlmt 
will  be  done  about  making  private  supplies  of  light  wine 
from  purchased  grapes.  No  one  can  tell  about  this 
until  the  enforcement  law  passes  Congress.  At  present 
it  looks  as  if  such  private  wiue-makiug  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  will  be  permitted. 
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Exposure  of  a  Cattle  Record  F*aud 

DISQUIETING  CONDITIONS.— The  most  intelli¬ 
gent  breeders  of  Holstein-Friesians,  knowing  that 
this  breed  is  a  heavy  milking  breed,  but  not  a  heavy 
butter-fat  breed,  have  been  uneasy  for  a  long  time 
over  the  prevalence  of  fat  records  which  gave  “50-lb. 
butter  cows,”  “40-lb.  bulls,”  etc.  Many  flatly  said 
that  they  did  not  believe  either  the  records  or  the 
prices  were  genuine,  but  said  it  guardedly,  not 
having  proof  to  offer. 

A  CONSCIENTIOUS  BREEDER.— In  New  York 
State  less  than  a  dozen  years  ago  a  young  man, 
John  Arfmann,  went  from  New  York  City  and 
started  to  farm  and  breed  Ilolsteins.  He  liked  the 
life  and  the  work,  and  paid  so  close  attention  to 
what  he  was  doing  that  he  prospered.  One  day  at  a 
stile  of  Ilolsteins  the  writer  saw  him  bid  the  then 
unheard  sum  of  $10,000  for  a  young  bull.  That 
was  a  genuine  bid,  and  the  bull  was  paid  for  in 
cash.  From  that  day  on  Mr.  Arfmann  went  right 
ahead.  He  bred  good  Ilolsteins,  fed  them  well,  and 
made  some  excellent  records,  by  feeding  and  good 
*  handling.  He  could  get  35  lbs.  of  butter,  but  he 
could  not  get  above  that,  and  as  he  heard  of  the 
40  and  50-lb  butter  cows  he  began  to  wonder  what 
was  at  fault— his  work  or  the  cows,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  find  out.  On  August  G.  1019.  in  the 
sales  pavilion  of  the  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  Purebred 
Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  this  same  John  Arfmann  stood 
up  and  told  the  hundreds  of  Holstein  men  assem¬ 
bled  there  the  story  of  how  he  found  out  the  way 
Charles  Cole  “made”  the  40  and  50-lb.  butter  records. 

MAKING  RECORDS. — “I  found  that  the  breeders 
were  all  so  mad  over  these  40  and  50-lb.  records 
that  they  thought  a  cow  wasn’t  a  cow  unless  she 
could  make  40  lbs.,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
day  would  come  when  I  would  make  these  records 
myself  or  would  know  how  the  other  fellow  made 
them.  I  had  been  fishing  around  to  find  out  about 
how  these  records  were  made  and  finally  took  it  up 
with  Charlie  Cole,  and  tried  to  get  him  to  tell  me 
how  he  made  his  records.  He  sidestepped  it.  and 
then  I  got  to  his  partner,  Hicks,  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  send  two  of  my  cows  to  them  to  make 
records  for  me.  I  had  a  cow  which  had  a  record  of 
32  lbs.  I  tried  her  on  test  and  got  31  lbs.,  but  I  could 
not  better  her  record.  This  cow  gave  90  lbs.  a  day 
in  three  milkings  and  Cole  guaranteed  to  get  35  lbs. 
of  butter  or  not  take  any  pay.  Hicks  said  if  she 
gave  90  lbs.  of  milk  they  could  get  40  lbs.  of  butter. 
So  I  shipped  the  two  cows  and  forgot  about  them 
for  a  little  while.  Then  I  got  a  telegram  from  Cole 
saying  that  the  cow  was  making  3G  lbs.  and  going  to 
40  lbs.  of  butter;  then  another  saying  she  had  made 
40  lbs.  and  was  going  fast,  then  43  lbs.  I  began  to 
get  interested  and  ’phoned  Hicks  and  he  said  she 
had  made  45  lbs.  and  ‘by  tomorrow  night  will  give 
4G  lbs.’  ” 

ASKING  THE  COW. — “So  I  went  to  the  farm  to 
see  how  things  were  coming.  Cole  asked  if  I  wanted 
to  see  the  cow,  but  I  said,  ‘No,  the  cow's  all  right, 
I  want  to  know  how  she's  making  the  butter.’  We 
went  out  to  the  barn  and  she  was  lying  on  a  cement 
floor,  which  I  don’t  approve  of,  with  about  10  quarts 
of  shavings  under  her.  I  expected  to  see  her  panting 
from  heavy  feeding,  as  my  cows  did  at  home  when 
1  fed  them  for  test,  but  she  was  as  quiet  and  peace¬ 
ful  as  anything.  Then  I  thought  maybe  it  was  drugs, 
and  vet  it  couldn’t  be,  as  the  cow  was  normal — so 
then  I  asked  to  see  the  test  book.  I  had  my  reason 
for  this,  as  I  had  a  man  who  was  doing  testing  make 
me  n  copy  of  the  test  records  before,  and  the  cow 
would  go  from  90  lbs.  of  milk  one  day  to  100  lbs. 
the  next  and  then  110  lbs.,  and  her  fat  would  jump 
from  3.5  per  cent  to  5  per  cent.  And  I  wanted  to 
know  if  there  was  anything  to  it  if  a  cow  does  that 
one  week  and  the  next  week  she  doesn’t.” 

GETTING  THE  METHOD.— “So  I  said.  ‘Charlie, 
what’s  your  price  to  show  me  how  the  cows  do  it?' 
So  Charlie  said  he  had  great  offers  and  so  on.  but 
I  finally  made  a  contract  with  Cole,  with  witnesses, 
to  show  me  how  the  cows  could  make  such  records. 
I  was  to  pay  him  $10,000  cash.  $5,000  in  a  year  and 
give  him  a  half  interest  in  all  bull  calves  born  for 
five  yea rs  to  come  to  cows  who  made  35  lbs.  of 
butter.  I  would  have  paid  $25.000 — Charlie  could 
just  as  well  have  had  more — and  he  was  to  give 
me  in  writing  just  how  lie  did  it.  Well,. when  I  got 
it  I  said,  ‘Still  you  have  not  told  me  what  I  paid 
you  for;  what  I  bought  was  the  information  how 
the  cows  did  it,  not  how  you  did  it.  So  you  can 
either  give  me  back  my  money  or  go  to  jail — and 
I'd  advise  you  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and 
clean  house.’  ” 

THE  WHOLE  STORY— That  is  Mr.  Arfmann’s 
story,  and  then  he  told  just  how  the  records  were 
made  through  adding  say  five  pounds  of  milk  at  a 
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milking  (which  would  mean  20  lbs.  a  day  or  140  lbs. 
a  week),  or  enough  cream  to  make  the  fat  percentage 
he  wanted  to  get,  by  means  of  a  rubber  hotwater 
bottle  strapped  around  his  body  under  hi*  loose 
jumper  and  let  down  the  leg  of  his  overalls,  through 
a  slit  in  the  leg  of  which  nether  garment  a  short 
tube  with  a  stopper  and  cork  was  slipped  into  the 
pail.  The  stalls  were  so  built  that  when  Cole  was 
milking  a  cow.  there  was  no  room  at  her  head  or 
tail  or  at  one  side  for  the  supervisor  to  stand — he 
had  to  stand  behind  the  milker  at  the  same  side, 
who,  leaning  over  to  milk,  obstructed  the  view 
enough  to  slip  the  tube  into  the  pail  when  he  chose, 
and  so  completely  befool  the  man  who  was  there 
to  check  him  up.  The  guilty  man  took  Mr.  Arf¬ 
mann’s  advice  and  confessed  the  whole  thing  to  a 
committee  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  the 
week  of  August  4. 

INFLATED  PRICES.— Another  thing  this  cour¬ 
ageous  farmer-breeder  took  exception  to  was  the 
by-bidding  at  public  sales,  with  its  consequent  in¬ 
flation  of  prices,  this  inflation  not  warranted  by  the 
facts.  He  spoke  of  the  fact  that  many  animals,  after 
a  sale  for  which  tremendous  prices  were  quoted, 
went  back  to  their  owner’s  barns  because  they  had 
not  been  sold :  several  men,  friends  of  the  seller, 
having  boosted  the  price  by  fake  bids  until  they  were 
left  with  the  animal  on  their  hands.  In  other  cases, 
genuine  bids,  to  compete  with  this  by-bidding,  had 
to  be  far  above  the  animal’s  value,  and  its  final  sale 
price  was  used  as  an  argument  to  buyers,  later,  at 
private  sale,  to  get  proportionately  fictitious  values 
for  other  animals.  This  method  places  the  smaller 
breeder  at  a  most  unfair  advantage,  because  he  has 
no  such  lever  with  which  to  pry  high  selling  prices 
out  of  buyers  for  stock  which  in  many  instances  is 
just  as  good  in  quality.  Although  he  did  not.  he 
might  have  mentioned  the  stories  that  have  gone 
the  rounds  of  the  breeders,  of  sales  companies  buy¬ 
ing  a  herd  for  a  flat  rate  and  then  boosting  it  on 
the  buying  public  at  many  times  that  price  because 
of  sympathy  for  the  original  owner  or  his  family. 
For  some  years  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  breeders 
have  admitted  that  the  record  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  capability  of  a  cow  was  not  the  seven-day 
record,  but  the  yearly  record.  This  great  upheaval 
may  be  the  entering  wedge  that  will  topple  over 
the  short-time  test  and  restore  the  breeders  to  sanity 
in  their  expectations  of  what  a  cow  can  do. 
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High  Cost  of  Living  Investigation 

A  GENERAL  OUTCRY. — Just  now  when  planting 
is  over  and  harvest  is  well  under  way,  the  country  has 
become  hysterical  over  the  high  cost  of  living.  The 
governments  of  nations.  States  and  cities  are  calling 
for  new  millions  of  appropriations  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  high  food  prices,  to  fix  arbitrary  prices,  and 
to  prosecute  profiteers.  The  popular  thing  is  to  side 
in  with  the  general  propaganda  and  shout  just  a  little 
harder  than  the  other  fellow.  It  is  always  safe._  and 
for  the  time  being  popular,  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  men 
in  positions  of  influence  and  power.  The  naked  truth 
should  be  told  by  someone,  and  we  volunteer  for  the 
task.  Food  is  dearer  than  it  need  be.  but  it  is  no  dearer 
in  proportion  than  other  things,  such  as  shoes,  clothing 
and  manufactured  necessities.  It  is  dearer  than  it  need 
be  and  dearer  than  it  would  be  if  these  same  govern¬ 
ments  which  are  now  protesting  against  high  prices  had 
not  conspired  to  discourage  the  production  of  it.  They 
have  produced  and  now  maintain  the  conditions  that 
make  food  dear  in  the  city,  and  they  now  protest  against 
the  consequences  of  their  own  acts. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION.— For  the  past  50 
years  our  governments  have  spent  money  to  increase 
production  until  the  large  crop  fixed  a  low  price  to  the 
producer.  Waste  and  manipulation  combined  to  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  They  have  lectured 
us  to  reduce  cost  of  production  and  at  the  same  time 
to  produce  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  before. 
Every  farmer  as  well  as  every  student  of  economics 
knows  that  you  cannot  produce  two  bushels  where  one 
grew  before  without  increasing  the  cost  of  producing 
the  first  as  well  as  the  second  bushel.  The  law  of 
diminishing  returns  is  as  fundamental  as  the  law  of 
gravitation.  Other  things  equal,  doubling  the  labor  on 
a  given  piece  of  land  will  not  double  the  product.  The 
policy  of  alluring  the  farmers  to  large  production  and 
then  permitting  the  distributing  trust  and  speculator 
to  swindle  them  in  the  market  has  worked  successfully 
for  many  years  with  no  benefit  to  the  consumer.  The 
dealers  have  financed  the  politicians  who  control  the 
governments,  and  then  exercised  their  purchased  rights 
to  rob  the  producer  and  swindle  the  consumer.  Just 
now  they  have  pursued  their  advantage  too  far.  and  the 
governing  politicians  must  make  a  show  to  stop  the 
progress  of  higher  prices  in  the  city.  These  measures 
are  intended  to  lower  the  prices  to  producer.  They  are 
ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  they  will 
again  discourage  production  and  make  the  future  still 
worse.  Their  loud  promises  to  curb  the  profiteers  do 
not  have  the  ring  of  sincerity,  because  all  the  curbing 
and  prosecuting  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  very  men  or 
the  friends  of  the  men  who  do  the  profiteering.  They 
take  no  chance  of  letting  the  process  got  beyond  their 
own  control. 

AN  ECONOMIC  CRISIS. — When  this  country  went 
into  the  World  V  ar.  and  large  quantities  of  food  were 
had  an  opportunity  to  encourage  production 
te  means.  If  the  politicians  and  food  specu¬ 
lators  would  ever  voluntarily  do  anything  to  increase 
the  volume  of  food  without  profit  to  themselves  that 
was  the  time  to  do  so.  All  they  needed  to  do  would 
have  been  to  assure  the  stockmen,  the  dairymen,  the 
poultrymeu.  the  fruit  growers  aud  the  produce  growers 


that  they  could  have  an  open  free  world  market;  that 
they  would  take  his  product  and  sell  it  in  this  open 
market  without  profiteering  or  manipulation,  and  after 
paying  the  legitimate  cost  of  the  selling,  make  him 
a  correct  return  and  a  prompt  remittance.  With  such 
assurance  there  would  be  no  lack  of  food  for  the  people 
at  home  or  abroad.  Everybody  admitted  it  at  the  time. 
No  legislative  committee  or  executive  denied  the  effic¬ 
iency  of  such  a  plan,  but  instead  of  adopting  it,  they 
appealed  to  the  farmer's  patriotism  to  produce  food. 
They  established  food  administrations  and  put  food 
profiteers  or  their  agents  at  the  head  of  every  depart¬ 
ment. 

A  GENERAL  POLICY. — States  duplicated  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Federal  Government.  Millions  were  spent 
in  administration.  No  matter  whether  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  Republican  or  Democratic,  the  policy  was  the 
same,  because  both  were  controlled  by  the  same  interests. 
Speculators  secured  a  dominating  position  in  the  food 
markets  that  they  never  attained  before.  Prices  *of 
some  products,  like  wheat,  were  openly  and  arbitrarily 
fixed  below  market  value  to  producers,  and  others  were 
equally  reduced  by  other  influences  and  control.  The 
producer  was  denied  the  benefit  of  a  competitive  market, 
but  he  was  abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
profiteer  in  prices  for  things  he  had  to  buy.  When  the 
war  ended,  the  trust  speculators  were  in  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  channels  of  distribution.  For  nearly  a  year 
they  held  vast  quantities  of  Government,  as  well  as 
speculative  food  in  storage,  for  speculation,  and  it  was 
not  until  organized  labor  threatened  revolt  that  the  real 
food  situation  became  known,  and  the  trust-controlled 
governments  have  been  obliged  to  reveal  their  secret 
hoardings.  The  official  hysteria  would  now  be  more 
convincing  of  sincerity  if  the  agents  and  committees  of 
reform  were  not  dominated  by  the  same  influences  that 
are  responsible  for  the  conditions. 

NO  RELIEF  IN  SIGHT. — Investigation,  prosecu¬ 
tions.  fines  and  imprisonments  never  encouraged  the 
production  of  food  and  never  will.  They  never  per¬ 
manently  reduced  the  cost  of  food  to  consumers  and 
never  will.  They  are  not  intended  for  any  such  pur¬ 
pose.  Their  purpose  is  to  allure  people  to  the  hope 
that  something  effective  will  be  done  for  their  benefit ; 
to  still  protest,  to  allay  excitement  and  to  quell  riots 
a  temporary  concession  is  made.  Some  small _  fry  is 
sacrificed,  but  the  organized  forces  are  kept  in  safe 
hands,  and  when  quiet  is  restored,  the  records  of.  in¬ 
vestigations  are  pigeonholed,  fines  are  abated,  prison 
sentences  are  commuted,  and  the  system  returns  to 
profit-taking. 

A  CHANGE  NEEDED. — Under  any  fair  system  of 
distribution  to  encourage  production  the  farms  of  this 
country  would  feed  the  world  and.  have  to  spare.  We 
are  short  of  food  only  because  we  have  allowed  a  pre¬ 
datory  class  of  non-producers  and  unproductive  con¬ 
sumers  to  build  up  a  control  of  food  distribution  that 
makes  it  unsafe  if  not  impossible  for  producers  to  work 
their  farms  to  the  full  limit  of  production.  The  tra¬ 
ditions  of  feudalism  and  serfdom  still  cling  to  our 
modern  concepts  of  agricultural  progress.  While  this 
partnership  continues  to  exist  between  the  men  who 
run  our  governments  and  the  men  who  speculate  in 
our  food  products,  we  have  the  essence  of  the  feudal 
days  with  us.  It  is  a  difference  of  degree  only.  The 
barons  did  not  voluntarily  give  up  the  feudal  system, 
neither  will  our  modern  food  barons  voluntarily  with¬ 
draw  from  their  partnership  with  high  government  of¬ 
ficials.  If  the  partnership  is  ever  dissolved,  dissolution 
will  come  through  a  change  in  the  character  of  men 
we  put  at  the  head  of  our  organized  governments. 


$1,000  Invested  in  a  Meeting 

Wages  are  high  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y..  and  labor  i- 
scarce  at  any  price.  Day  men  get  from  $3  to  $6  a  day. 
according  to  their  ability.  There  is  of  course  no  going 
rate  for  farm  operators,  but  all  agree  that  a  farm 
operator,  particularly  one  who  ranks  as  successful  in 
his  own  community,  is  at  least  worth  the  maximum 
wage  paid  day  hands.  On  this  basis.  150  Erie  County 
Farm  Bureau  Association  committeemen  invested  $900 
of  their  own  time  and  about  $100  in  incidental  expenses 
to  hold  a  meeting  in  Buffalo.  Tuesday.  August  5.  They 
met  in  the  forenoon  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  enjoyed 
moving  pictures  until  all  were  assembled.  All  then 
adjourned  to  the  dining-room,  where  a  hearty  dinner 
was  served.  Each  man  wore  a  strip  of  paper  with  his 
name  plainly  written  on  it.  and  formal  introductions 
were  not  in  order.  After  dinner.  President  Seymour 
Odell  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Association  called  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  order. 

Mr.  Odell  is  a  young  man.  slight  in  build,  but  of  the 
type  that  impresses  you  with  the  idea  that  if  we  were 
back  in  the  old  days  of  pitching  hay  by  hand  that  he 
would  have  the  window-hole  dark.  He  had  little  to  say. 
but  it  was  to  the  point.  “Erie  County  has  a  Farm 
Bureau  Association.  It  never  amounted  to  much  until 
this  Spring,  when  you  committeemen  got  busy  and 
raised  $600  membership  to  $2,000.  You  have  only 
started.  Farmers  have  got  to  work  out  their  own  sal¬ 
vation  :  2.000  farmers  can’t  do  it  for  the  S.000  in  Erie 
County.  We  need  more  members,  a  more  perfect  or¬ 
ganization.  It  is  up  to  you  men  !” 

Mr.  Odell  was  followed  by  other  speakers.  All  hit 
the  same  point.  At  least  the  situation  resolved  itself 
into  a  question  of  how  many  members  should  the  asso¬ 
ciation  go  after  for  1920.  There  seemed  to  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  getting  them.  A  vote  was  taken,  and  the  quota 
set  at  ,4000.  Through  it  all  the  County  Agent  had  not 
said  a  word.  The  representative  of  the  Central  Office 
of  Farm  Bureaus  did  speak,  but  merely  to  say  that 
the  co-operation  extended  by  State  institutions  to  a 
Farm  Bureau  Association  in  maintaining  a  bureau  was 
the  same  for  any  county,  so  that  what  really  made  the 
difference  in  the  bureaus  was  what  the  local  associations 
did.  He  indicated  that  he  was  interested  to  know  what 
there  really  was  to  the  Erie  County  Association. 

It  was  a  farmers’  meeting  through  and  through.  They 
had  invested  $1,000  in  it.  They  were  good  business 
men.  They  intended  to  get  a  return.  They  got  it  in 
better  acquaintanceship,  in  a  better  understanding  of 
the  possibilities  of  their  farm  bureau  and  how  to  use  it, 
and  most  of  all  in  increased  confidence  in  each  other. 

H.  A. 


The  vegetable  growers  of  New  York  State  will  be 
made  welcome  at  the  annual  field  day  of  the  Williamson 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association,  which  will  be  held  at 
Williamson.  Wayne  County,  on  Saturday,  Sept.  G. 

Among  the  speakers  for  the  afternoon  are  Howard 
M .  Selby,  president  of  the  national  association,  and 
Prof.  II.  C.  Thompson,  head  of  vegetable  gardening  at 
Cornell.  It  is  pointed  out  that  growers  who  plan  to 
attend  the  national  meeting  at  Detroit.  Sept.  9-12,  will 
be  able  to  take  iu  the  Wayne  County  meeting  and  have 
plenty  of  time  to  get  to  Detroit. 
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They  Shall  Not  Pass 

Hushed  is  the  cannon’s  roar,  the  war  is 
past, 

The  foe  has  bowed  his  gory  head  in  death. 

At  fearful  cost  the  world  has  been  made 
fit 

To  .be  a  dwelling  place  for  freeborn  men. 

I  with  my  comrades  gave  the  best  1  had 

Nor  ceased  till  carried  bleeding  from  the 
field, 

Broken  in  body  now  this  task  is  mine 

To  marshall  all  the  forces  left  to  me 

That  I  may  make  a  place  for  me  and 
.  ,,, ,  mine - 

lathis  new  world  which  IJiave  helped  to 
make. 

And  n,ow  behold.  I  face  another  battle 

l'ittfper,  than. any  fought  in  bloody  Franco, 

Foes  in"  the  guise  of  friends  are  ranged 
against  me 

With  weapons  deadlier  than  the  German 
sword  ; 

They  ply  me  not  with  shrapnel  but  with 
drink 


AjS&si^eh  songs’ with^s.oft  caressing 
Are  used  to  lull  my  sbuPfn  s'liFtlifui  sleep. 

*  I  .  ar  &r  «•  i  jij  ■ 

They,  shall  not  pass  the  barrier  of  my 
pride 

N< ».r  grind  to  dust  .my.  manhood's  citadel. 
My  soul  is  mine,  and  it  is  all T  have'*' 

And  by  the  sacred  mem ’ry  of  the  dead 
1  ipust  and  .  will  possess  my  soul  in  honor 
Nor  suffer  it  to  match’  m.v  broken  body.  ' 
I  will  have  none  of  maudlin  tears  and 
pity. 

The  sacrifice  I  made  was  freely  made.  > 
And  with  the  mem’ry  fresh  of  those  who 
Bleep  *  * 

On  Flanders  field,  T  spurn  cheap  adula¬ 
tion. 

Give  me  of  your  wise  counsel,  help  me 
learn 

Some  useful  work,  then  give  me  work  to 
do, 

And  when  T  stand  once  more  a  man  ’mong 
men  • 

Earning  my  daily  bread  with  brain  or 
brawn 

And  asking  neither  charity  nor  pity. 

Then  will  I  clasp  your  hand  of  approba¬ 
tion 

And  smile  a  proud  reply  to  your  “Well 
done.” 

— J.  w.  Jorgensen  in  Carry  On. 


We  receive  numberless  letters  from  peo¬ 
ple  asking  about  wills.  Many  childless 
couples  desire  to  write  joint  wills,  or 
leave  their  property  in  such  shape  that 
on  the  death  of  one  party  it  will  naturally 
pass  to  flu*  other.  Our  advice  is  to  con-- 
suit  some  good  lawyer  or  business  man 
and  have  him  draw  up  a  proper  document. 
You  will  then  know  just  what  you  are  do¬ 
ing.  A  will  need  not  be  any  elaborate 
document,  but  it  should  state  clearly  just 
what  you  want  done  with  your  property; 
The  papers  tell  of  a  case  here  in  New 
York  where  five  words  were  accepted  as  a 
legal  will.  A  man  owning  more  than 
$10,000  worth  of  property  merely  wrote 
on  the  margin  of  his  newspaper. 

“I  leave  everythiny  to  Mary” 

ITe  signed  his  name  and  two  compan¬ 
ions  signed  as  witnesses,  lie  died  a  few 
moments  later — he  probably  felt  death 
coming  on  when  he  wrote.  “Mary”  was 
his  housekeeper  and  the  court  accepted 
this  document.  Do  not  imitate  this,  how¬ 
ever,  but  have  a  document  drawn  by 
someone  who  knows. 

» 

At  this  season  many  women  make  great 
use  of  the  fireless  cooker.  This  hot 
weather  often  makes  life  in  the  kitchen 
like  that  in  the  fiery  furnace.  Then,  too, 
many  women  are  busy  at  outside  duties, 
and  must  have  some  relief  at  cooking. 
So  they  prepare  a  dinner  in  the  cooler 
morning,  put  it  into  the  fireless  cooker 
and  have  only  to  take  it  out  at  noon,  and 
prepare  a  good  dinner  without  roasting 
for  several  hours  over  the  hot  stove.  It 
has  been  said  that  tin*  proper  companion 
for  a  fireless  cooker  is  a  good-natured 
husband,  but  we  have  seen  some  fine 
meals  come  out  of  the  tireless — good 
enough  for  anyone. 

*  » 

This  is-  a  practical  age,  and  most 
people  are  looking  for  practical  help.  An 
English  farm  paper  gave  the  following: 

A  minister,  in  the  course  of  his  sermon, 
illustrated  his  point  by  .saying:  “You 
know  you  plant  roses  in  the  sunshine, 
and  heliotrope  and  geraniums,  but  if  you 


want  your  Fuchias  to  grow  you  must  keep 
them  in  a  shady  nook.” 

After  the  service  a  woman  came  up  to 
him.  her  face  beaming  with  pleasure. 

“Oh,  I  am  so  grateful  for  that  sermon.” 
she  said,  clasping  liis  hand  and  shaking  it 
warmly. 

His  heart  glowed  for  a  moment — only 
for  a  moment,  though. 

“Yes,”  she  went  on,  fervently.  “I 
never  knew  before  what  was  the  matter 
will  my  Fuchsias.” 

And  then  this: 

Parson  (delighted  to  find  an  allusion 
suitable  to  his  hearer)  :  “And  now,  John, 
I  suppose  the  time  has  come  to  beat  our 
sword  ■  into  a  ploughshare?”  Prosaic 
Smith  :  "Well.  I  don’t  know,  sir.  Speak¬ 
ing  as  a  blacksmith  of- 45- years’  exper¬ 
ience,  I  may  tell  you  it  can’t  be  done.” 


Agricultural  Copy  Service  of  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  tells  of  a 
.blind  man,  Mr.  C.  E.  Jones,  who  has 
made  a  success  of  the  poultry  business, 


vegetables  contain  those  vitamines  which 
are  so  essential  to  growth  and  health. 
Lettuce,  spinach,  carrots,  onions  and 
many  others  will  now  be  known  as  car¬ 
riers  of  vitamines.  We  have  usually  con¬ 
tented  ourselves  with  saying  they  are 
“healthy,”  without  knowing  just  what 
that  meant.  .Now  we  begin  to  know  arid 
this  knowledge  as  it  develops  will  prove 
a  wonderful  blessing  to  those  who  “eat 
to  live”  and  realize  that  the  body  is  made 
up  of  “what  goes  into  it.” 

'**'•*'  1  *■  r.r  i 

Mo&t  people  of  middle  age  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  every  Spring  the  pantry  shelves 
were  well  filled  with  bottles  of  some 
“Spring  tonic,”  purchased  or  made  at 
home  out  of  roots  or  herbs.  Oceans,-  of 
this  stuff  was  consumed — and  is  i»o4C'  for 
that  matter — because  the  Winter  diet  con¬ 
tained  too  much  pork,  peeled  potatoes 
and  pancakes.  These  foods  contained  few 


These  Mothers  Know  Where  to  Look  for  Dirt 


unaided.  Mr.  Jones  built  a  good  poultry 
house  and  equipment;  The  work  has 
been  done  well  in  spite  of  all  handicaps. 
Mr.  Jones  does  not  stop  at  providing 
good  equipment;  he,  uses  progressive 
methods  in  handling  li  is  flock.  His 
method  of  recording  the  eggs  produced 
is  unique.  A  small  section  of  hardware 
cloth,  one-fourth  inch  mesh,  is  tacked 
to  a  board.  In  the  first  vertical  column 
In*  uses  tacks  to  designate  each  Hen.'  In 
tin*  horizontal  columns  he  sticks  tacks 
(o  record  the  days  on  which  each  hen 
lays.  In  this  way  the-  records  are  kept 
for  a  month.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
the  tacks  are  removed  for  a  new  start. 


Those  fine  articles  on  vitamines  by 
Dr.  Osborne  show  the  great  value  ot  a 
garden  where  the  family  can  have  a  full 
supply  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  The 
scientists  are  now  finding  that  certain 


of  the-  needed  vitamines.  -  What  the 
“Spring  tonic”  did  was  to  supply  this 
element,  and  thus  gave  the  poor  old  body 
a  chance  to  patch  itself  up.  Then  came- 
dandelions,  rhubarb  and  the  other  garden 
stuff  to  help  along  thp  cure!  The  medi¬ 
cine  man  got  the  credit  and  the  money — 
because  we  did  not  understand. 

if 

Sometimes,  as  the  Hope  Farm  man 
relates  about  the  yellow  turnips,  the  fam¬ 
ily  hits  upon  an  improved  diet  without 
knowing  why  or  how  it  happened.  Dr. 
Osborne  says  that  without  doubt  old- 
fashioned  molasses — a  residue  from  the 
juices  of  the  sugar  cane— contain  those 
vitamines.  This  may  account  for  what 
we  have,  noticed  in  .  the  South  among 
negroes  and  poor  white*  who  eat  great 
quantities  of  molasses.  They  keep  well 
and  strong  on  a  diet  which  would  send 
most  of  our  Northern  people  to  “dys¬ 
pepsia” — and  the  medicine  bottle.  For 


a  time  following  the  Revolutionary  War 
many  of  the  Northern  farmers  sold  butter 
and  cheese  and  used  Cuban  molasses  on 
their  bread — and  kept  in  excellent  health. 

•  *  ' 1  '  '  *  - 

There  is  no  vegetable  in  the  world  so 
commonly  used  as  potatoes.  If  bread  is 
the  staff  of  life,  potato  is  the  crutch. 
Those  who  have  read  Dana's  “Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast”  will  remember  how  the 
sailor  suffering  from  the  scurvy  was 
cured  by  eating  raw  potatoes  !  lie- was 
too  feeble  even  to  <-hew,  so  they"  smaslied 
the  raw  potato  skin  and  all  rind  fed  "-the 
juice  to  him.  By.  persevering  in-  this 
treatment  he  was  ebon  able-  to  cffCwii  he 
pul p,  and  withife  .- -10.. days:  he  \yn s.  !a bl e 
;.fo  dor  his  full.  w7)rk.  We-'  shall  learn 
;  from  fh-ise  articles  by  Dr.  ( Kltorno,  that 
this  poor  fellow  came  close  to  death  be¬ 
cause  his  food  contained  none  of  the 
needed  vitamines.  while  the  potato  sup¬ 
plied  them.  But  here  is  a  thing  to  re¬ 
member — about  potatoes.  Most  of  the 
vitamine  principle  is  found  in  the  outer 
part  of  the  tuber.  When  a  thick  peel  is 
taken  off  with  a  knife  a  considerable  part 
of  this  useful  principle  is  thrown  away. 
Of  two  people — -offe  .who  eats  the  potato 
skin  and  the  other  wfio  throws  it  away — 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  former  tfould 
have  a  better  ration-! 

'  $ 

We  have  not  had  ns-  many  applications 
from  teachers  for  rural  schools  as  we 
expected.  .  Most,  teachers  seem  to  have 
placed  themselves  without  great  trouble. 

Some  of  the  calls  for  teachers  seem  to 

.  -  -  - 

be  worth  while.  Here  is  a  sample  from 
Long  Island  that  looks  good  to  some  Of 
us  who  taught  country  schools  years  ago  : 

Once  more  we  come  to  you  for  help. 
We  need  a  teacher  for  our-  rural  school — 
pay  $25  per  week,  and  if  the  teacher  cares 
-  to  do  so  she.  can  act  as  her  own  janitor 
arid  get  $80  additional  for  the  season’s 
work.  There  will  be  probably  about  40 
children.  She  .may  teach  from  .30  to  40 
weeks  a*  she  desires.  E.  b.  PAYNE. 

J  Long  Island. 

.  i  * 

During  the  past  few  months  at  least 
50  people  have  asked  for  information 
about  putting  a  .water  supply  iu  the  farm¬ 
house.  This  water  is  to  come  from 
springs,  wells,  ponds  or  brooks,  and  all 
sorts'  of  power  contrivances  are  suggested 
for  putting  it  where  needed.  The  point  is 
that  country  people  are  determined  to 
have  these  water  convenience*.  For  years 
the  water  has  remained  outside,  but  nmv 
there  has  come  a  time  when  it  must  go 
inside  and  do  its  work  for  comfort  and 
convenience.  No  one  cau  estimate  the 
improving  change  which  this  introduction 
of  flowing  water  will  bring  to  the  farm¬ 
house.  With  hot  and  cold  water  circu¬ 
lating  freely-  through  the  house,  family 
life  will  be  quickened  and  made  better, 
just  as  the  body  is  renewed  by  a  better 
circulation  of  the  blood.  The  farm  borne 
deserves  the  best  there  is,  and  flowing 
water  is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  have  the 
best. 

*■ 

On  page  1231)  a  writer  thinks  we  are  to 
come  back  to  the  old-time  flower  garden 
and  family  visiting  in  the  country.  We 
think  so,  too.  The  present  feverish  rush 
for  money  and  social  standing  will  have 
its  day.  and  following  if  will  come  a 
quieter  and  calmer  country  life.  Some 
day  we  shall  get  through  with  trying  to 
ape  and  imitate  .city  life  and  manners, 
and  learn  to  develop  a  wiser  plan  of  life 
for  country  living. 

* 

The  Mail  and  H rhe:e  tells  the  story  of 
a  young  man  who  passed  10  weeks  in  a 
German  military  prison  : 

All  they  had  given  them  to  eat  was 
stock  beets  boiled  with  an  issue  once  a 
day  of  a  slice  of  alleged  bread  about  five* 
inches  .square.  ‘  On  this  ration  nnwomid- 
ed  men  were  worked  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  late  at  night  So  if  you 
think  the  world  is  not  using  you  right  in 
the  matter  of  food,  I  suggest  that  you 
give  this  ration  a  trial  for  the  next  week. 

And  it  was  a  case  of  high  cost  of  living. 

too,  since  the  price  was  liberty.  Few  of 
us  know  or  realize  what  some  of  our  sol¬ 
diers  went  through  on  the  other  side. 
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A  PAGE  OF  FARM  PICTURES 


A  Boy  Scout  Band  at  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


A  Couylc  of  Milk-fed  Youngsters 


A  Jersey  Girl  and  Her  Turkeys 


A  Promising  Pair  of  Young  Stock 


A  Strong  Dairy  Farm  Combination 


The  Calf's  Tether  for  a  Clothesline 


A  Caucus  of  tic  Rum  yard  Delegation 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


That  Old  Rocking  Chair. — It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  astonishing  what  a  fuss  an  old 
rocking  chair  will  stir  up !  You  will  re¬ 
member  we  put  one  in  that  new  kind  of 
church  we  are  starting  where  we  plan 
to  make  people  happy  and  cheerful  in¬ 
stead  of  gloomy  and  miserable.  The 
building  we  bought  "had  been  a  carpen¬ 
ter’s  shop,  and  is  not  now  and  never  has 
been  a  church.  We  have  a  rocking  chair 
for  an  old  lady  who  suffers  from  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  we  are  going  to  put  in  more 
for  any  who  may  come  with  small  chil¬ 
dren  and  babies,  but  the  reporters  got 
hold  of  it  and  the  fun  began. 

Newspaper  Honesty. — The  Parson 
realizes  that  many  things  in  the  paper 
may  not  be  exact  in  detail,  and  there  is 
a  tremendous  temptation  to  color  up 
stories  to  make  them  more  exciting  and 
attractive,  but  the  general  spirit  of  an 
article  ought  to  be  true,  and  the  facts 
ought  to  be  true  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them.  Because  one  rocking  chair  is  put 
in  why  should  an  article  be  headed  in 
great  type  “The  Rocking-chair  Church” 
and  then  go  on  to  state  that  the  pews 
had  been  ripped  out  of  a  church  and  con¬ 


That  Abandoned  Church. — What  a 
good  time  we  had  the  other  night  down  in 
that  abandoned  church  where  we  tore  up 
the  pews  and  made  them  so  we  could  put 
them  where  we  wanted  them.  There  were 
just  35  present,  and  you  would  certainly 
wonder  where  they  came  from.  On  the 
way  down,  when  most  to  the  church,  the 
Parson  met  two  of  the  girls  who  always 
come  to  the  socials.  lie  pulled  up. 
“Aren’t  you  coming  to  the  party  tonight?” 
“Oh,  yes.  But  we’ve  got  to  go  over  town 
first  on  an  errand.”  “Goodness !”  said 
the  Tarson,  “clear  over  there?  It  is  six 
good  miles  from  here,  and  you  are  a  mile 
from  home  now.  You’ll  never  get  back 
in  time  in  the  world,  and  you’ll  be  ‘half 
dead  if  you  do.”  But  just  as  the  Parson 
was  ready  to  begin  the  game  of  “Taps” 
that  night  he  looked  out  on  the  big  stone 
step  and  there  were  those  two  girls ! 
“You  got  a  ride,  didn’t  you?”  he  asked. 
“We  got  a  ride  over  in  a  car,”  said  the 
elder  sister,  “hut  we  walked  back.” 
“Walked !”  piped  in  the  younger  sister 
who  was  with  her.  “we  ran  back.” 

Running  to  CnuRcn. — The  Tarson 
can’t  get  over  thinking  about  Santha 


The  Tent  and  Camping  Outfit 


signed  to  kindlings?  Because  it  is 
planned  to  have  a  Sunday  paper  in  the 
place  to  hand  to  any  who  may  not  have 
eeen  one,  is  it  necessary  to  state  that  the 
“Headlines  of  the  Sunday  paper  are  read 
to  the  congregaton  just  before  the  ser¬ 
mon?”  Because  it  is  hoped  to  have  the 
boys  of  the  village  meet  in  the  basement 
why  should  it  be  stated,  that  the  pews 
being  out  of  the  way.  “the  boys  play  bas¬ 
ketball  in  the  church,  and  a  croquet  set 
has  been  placed  on  the  church  lawn?” 
It  also  tells  the  public  that  the  ladies 
ha|ve  been  invited  to  bring  their  darning 
to  church  with  them.  The  whole  spirit 
of  the  articles.  Which  were  reprinted 
all  over  the  county,  was  absolutely  false, 
wholly  unnecessary  to  make  interesting 
reading,  and  did  no  one  any  good.  How 
much  that  we  see  in  the  papers  can  we 
believe? 

The  Bishop  and  the  Tramp. — The 
Parson's  bishop  had  a  disturbing  idea. 
He  sent  for  the  Parson  to  come  and  see 


Pandianni  running  back  that  seven  miles, 
dragging  her  sister  by  the  hand.  Santha. 
whose  time  was  divided  between  picking 
huckleberries  and  tending  charcoal  pit 
and  pulling  weeds,  is  now  hurrying,  pant¬ 
ing,  running  to  get  down  to  church  in 
time.  Santha  is  singing  hymns  now. 
Santha  has  learned  to  dance  the  Virginia 
reel.  When  Santha  starts  to  go  over  and 
tend  the  charcoal  pit  she  goes  to  a  pile 
of  books  and  magazines  and  takes  an 
armful  with  .her  over  the  hills  among 
the  rocks  to  where  the  long  column  of 
smoke  comes  up  from  among  the  hushes. 
Life  is  different  since  the  Parson’s  car 
nosed  around  Gellar’s  Corners. 

Happy  Home  Church. — ’Way  down  in 
the  woods  the  other  day  the  Parson  came 
across  what  we  would  call  a  sugar-house 
in  Vermont.  It  was  little  better  than  a 
wood-chopper’s  shanty.  There  was  a 
little  plot  for  a  garden  about  as  big  as  a 
bedquilt,  and  then  nothing  but  rocks  and 
bushes.  But  nailed  to  a  scrub  sapling 
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him.  He  showed  him  the  clippings.  The 
interview  that  followed  reminded  the  Par¬ 
son  of  a  story  about  a  Western  bishop 
and  a  tramp.  This  Western  bishop  was 
on  East  after  money,  and  had  quite  a 
reputation  in  that  line.  A  most  destitute¬ 
looking  tramp  was  begging  money  at  the 
hotel  where  the  bishop  was  staying,  and 
some  of  the  naughty  men  directed  the 
tramp  over  towards  the  bishop.  They 
noticed  a  very  long  and  earnest  conver¬ 
sation  between  the  two.  Then  the  tramp 
returned.  “How  much  did  you  get  out 
of  him?”  was  eagerly  asked.  “Get  out 
of  him?”  shouted  the  tramp.  “Why,  I’ve 
pledged  myself  a  dollar  a  year  for  five 
years  towards  a  new  church  he  is  build¬ 
ing  !”  So  when  the  Parson's  bishop  got 
through  with  him  in  regard  to  those  rock¬ 
ing  chairs  in  church  he  took  him  right 
out  on  his  beautiful  back  porch  and 
showed  him  several  such  chairs  that  he 
might  be  able  to  spare  to  add  to  the 
church  collection ! 


right  in  front  of  the  door  was  a  board  on 
which  was  roughly  printed-  “Happy 
Home.”  The  Parson  pulled  up  and  had 
a  chat  with  the  old  couple  there.  They 
seemed  to  have  happiness  and  mighty 
little  else.  But  who  shall  say  that  was 
not  enough?  “We  expect  to  build  on  to 
this  place  some  time.”  he  said  as  cheerily 
as  you  please.  Here  was  this  old  couple, 
alone  here  in 'the  woods,  planning  for  en¬ 
largements  and  improvements  !  And  con¬ 
tented  as  kittens. 

The  Right  Spirit. — It  seemed  to  the 
Parson  that  after  all  it  was  the  spirit 
that  counted  in  a  church.  It  mattered 
mighty  little  about  the  buildings  or  the 
symbols  or  the  ritual  or,  for  that  matter, 
so  very  much  about  the  music.  A  young 
woman  from  one  of  the  Parson’s  missions 
went  to  the  city  last  Winter  to  work. 
She  went  to  her  own  kind  of  church  Sun¬ 
day  after  Sunday,  and  no  one  spoke  to 
her.  She  simply  couldn’t  stand  this,  and 
tried  another  church.  This  was  a  little 


better,  but  not  much.  Finally  she  drifted 
into  a  Christian  Science  church,  and  how 
informal  and  sociable  everything  was 
there !  Just  like  a  family,  and  everyone 
so  glad  to  see  her.  That  was  what  really 
counted.  So  when  she  is  away  she  goes 
to  that  church,  and  when  she  is  at  home 
she  comes  to  the  Parson’s  church. 

Camping  Out. — You  see  by  the  picture 
the  Parson  has  been  camping  out.  These 
are  some  of  the  boys  who  went  with  him. 
At  night  we  took  the  “fly”  you  see  by  the 
side  of  the  tent  and  stretched  it  right  over 
the  top  of  the  auto,  thus  making  more 
room  for  sleepers.  One  night  it  came  on 
to  pour  about  bedtime,  and  we  all  hustled 
into  a  nearby  schoolhouse.  and  most  of 
us  slept,  or  rather  lay.  on  the  floor.  How 
much  it  means  to  a  boy  to  go  camping! 
There  is  no  need  of  going  off  somewhere, 
just  nearja  big  tree  and  a  brook  or  spring. 
Hon’t  go  near  a  big.  deep  pond,  there  is 
too  much  worry  about  drowning. 

Not  Go? — It  is  just  the  time  to 
go  camping  now — the  latter  part  of  Au¬ 
gust.  The  hoys  have  worked  hard  in  hav¬ 
ing  and  getting  in  the  oats,  and  the  big 
weeds  have  been  pulled  out  of  the  corn, 
and  there  is  a  breathing  spell  before  time 
to  dig  potatoes  and  cut.  up  the  corn.  Al¬ 
ways  put  a  tent  right  in  the  sun.  It 
wants  to  be  dry.  and  with  the  bed  clothing 
well  sunned  out  every  day  that  the  sun 
shines.  It  will  be  cool  enough  in  the 
tent  at  night — no  worry  about  that,  and 
you  do  n~t  stay  in  a  tent  in  the  daytime. 
But  fix  the  place  where  you  cook  in  the 
shade  if  possible.  Put  tlie  stones  n  un¬ 
der  a  big  tree.  This  cooking  place  you 
see  is  in  the  sun.  which  made  it  terribly 
hot  at  noontime,  but  it  got  shade  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  sun  does  not  bother 
early  in  the  morning.  .Tust  pile  the  stones' 
up  as  you  s“e  and  put  some  old  tire  irons 
across  the  top.  We  use  the  bracer  irons 
that  come  off  old  telephone  crosspieces 
or  old  tires  broken  in  strips  about  two 
feet  long. 

3  tie  Table. — When  you  fix  the  fire¬ 
place  have  a  seat  for  the  cook  at  one 
end  of  it.  and  then  place  the  table  so  that 
the  cook  can  lift  things  from  the  fire  and 
place  them  right  on  the  table  without 
getting  up  at  all.  He  can  also  eat  from} 
the  table  on  the  same  seat  where  he! 
cooks.  This  is  very  important.  It  saves 
so  many  steps,  and  much  food  from  burn¬ 
ing  up.  It  also  insures  hot  food  on  the, 
table.  Drive  in  a  stake,  as  you  see  in 
the  picture,  and  drive  a  lot  of  nails  in 
it.  to  hang  the  cooking  things  on.  The 
table  in  the  picture  is  an  old  box  cover 
sat  on  four  stakes  driven  in  the  ground. 
Nothing  is  more  handy  going  camping 
than  four  or  five  empty  boxes  for  seats 
around  the  table  and  to  put  things  in 
both  going  and  coming.  The  grocer  will 
give  these  to  the  boys. 

The  Food. — Quantity  figures  a  good 
deal  more  than  delicacy  here,  .salt  pork 
is  all  the  meat  you  want,  and  it  will  keep 
—till  you  eat  it.  Put  two  or  three  slices 
in  the  skillet  (in  Vermont  it  is  a 
“spider”)  and  when  the  fat  is  out  of  it  1 1 
slice  in  raw  apples,  skin  and  all,  in  thin  | 
slices.  Put  in  a  good  lot.  for  they  will 
shrink  tremendously.  Put  on  the  cover — 
they  will  cook  better — and  sprinkle  on  a 
little  sugar.  Slice  the  bread  and  lean  the 
slices  up  against  the  spider  as  it  simmers, 
to  toast  them  a  bit.  Then  put  two  slices 
of  toast  on  each  plate  and  put  some  of 
this  fried  apple  on  top  and  put  a  cup  of 
milk  or  cocoa  on  beside  it  on  the  table.] 
and  see  whether  the  boys  eat  it  or  not! 
If  they  don’t,  take  them  home  and  put 
them  to  pulling  ragweed  out  of  the  pota-j 
toes — they  deserve  it. 

Dinner. — For  dinner  take  some  baked 
beans — have  plenty  along  with  you — and 
warm  them  up  in  the  spider  with  water 
enough  to  make  them  quite  thin.  Put  the 
bread  on  the  plate  and  put  a  spoonful  of 
this  bban  concoction  on  top  of  it.  Salt 
the  beans  well  if  they  need  it.  Give  the 
boys  spring  water  with  this.  Gocoa  more 
than  once  a  day  is  too  rich  for  them. 
Warm  up  some  potato  in  milk  for  sup¬ 
per,  don't  fry  it.  and  have  roast  corn. 
Place  the  corn  ears  on  two  of  these  cross 
irons  of  the  fireplace,  when  the  fire  is 
mostly  of  coals  and  the  stones  are  hot, 
and  roll  them  over  two  or  three  times 
till  they  are  brown.  Then  sprinkle  on 
plenty  of  salt,  and  see  if  they  are  good. 
Don’t  bother  with  butter  in  a  camp 
When  you  go  off  with  the  boys  berrying 
during  the  day  take  some  bread  and  some 
tomatoes  and  some  salt  and  make  tomato 
sandwiches  for  lunch — that  will  be  all  you 
will  need.  If  we  made  less  work  over 
camping  and  eating  out  we  would  do  it 
oftener. 

I.tATE  to  Bed. — Above  all.  when  you 
take  the  boys  out  for  over  night  remem¬ 
ber  there  will  be  no  sleep  in  them  till 
about  midnight,  no  matter  how  comfort¬ 
ably  they  are  tucked  in.  Everything  is 
so  new  and  strange  and  they  have  been 
so  excited  over  going  that  they  simply 
cannot  sleep.  If  you  force  them  to  bed 
they  will  get  the  giggles,  and  you  will 
order  them  to  be  quiet  and  go  to  sleep, 
neither  of  which  they  will  do.  and  so  you 
will  resolve  to  beat  it  for  home  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  If  you  don’t  lose 
your  temper  outright  it  will  be  a  wonder. 
Go  off  somewhere  with  them  or  tell  them 
stories  about  the  campfire,  or  have  a 
j tarty  in  a  nearby  schoolhouse,  or  do  some¬ 
thing  till 'midnight.  The  next  night  there 
will  not  be  a  bit  of  trouble  ;  if  they  hit 
the  bare  floor  they  will  rest  like  logs  till 
morning. 

Blankets.- — It  will  be  hot  when  you 
are  packing  up  to  go,  and  the  sight  of  a 
blanket  melts  you.  But  never  mind. 
About  two  o’clock  tomorrow  morning  you 
will  sing  a  different  song.  You  will  swear j 
it’s  freezing  the  tomatoes  at  home.  A  good , 
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Find  out  now 
how  a  Homer 
Pipeless  Fur¬ 
nace  will  positively 
keep  your  house  far  warmer 
all  winter  long  at  much  less 
cost  than  with  stoves  and  cost¬ 
ly,  heat-wasting  pipe  furnaces. 

Gives  perfect  ventilation — 
even  heat  distribution.  Bums 
hard  or  soft  coal,  coke,  slack, 
wood,  cobs — any  fuel. 

Easily  installed  in  one  day. 
No  tearing  up  of  house.  Write 
us  today  for  prices  and  full 
details. 

Homer  Furnace  Company.  Homer,  Mich. 
Dept.  B-8 
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Simply  Bend  your  size  ar.d 
these  wonderful  Army  Work 
Shoes  will  come  to  your  home 
at  once  Built  solid  full  of 
wear  Genuine  oak  leather 
soles  Note  the  splendid 
extra  quality  leather! 
Enjoy  their  blessed  com¬ 
fort  !  The  risk  is  ours— 
these  must,  delight  you  or 
no  sale  Pay  only  $3. ad 
on  arrival  for  this 
splendid  bargain. 

Guarantee : 

A  new  pair  free  if  be- 
c  a  u  tt  e  of  defective 
mate  rials  or  work¬ 
manship  these  fail 
to  ffivc  ?  months 
wear. 
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Save  profits.  Buy  dlrsct 
from  Factory  Hsadquartsrs  ! 


Boston  Mall  Order  House.Dcpt.  V-907C  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  shoes  on  approval.  Uy  Money  back  it  I  wsnt  It.  I  risk  noihlnc. 
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All  druggists;  Soap 25,  Ointment?.’ 450,  Talcum  25. 
S.-.mplo  each  free  of  “Cutlcura,  Dept.  F,  Boston  " 

DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

id  Vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the  "Grnncer" 
rsporalnr.  Cheaper  than  canning— No  jars— No  sugar— 
ess  work— No  loss— Cost  $6.00  up.  Send  for  catalog 
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UgpntS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending:  leaks 
in  all  u  te  n  si  I  s.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MEG.  CO.,  Kept  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 
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“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

—  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  — 
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Learn  how  the  Mueller  Pipeless  is  It’s  all  ex] 
built  so  it  has  greater  heating  surface  Mueller  b 

— how  the  register  face  is  made  so  it 
delivers  a  greater  volume  of  heat —  Heatin 

how  the  air  chambers  are  built  for  book  to-di 
free  and  unrestricted  passage  of  air  ing  winter 
—  how  the  hood  and  casing  construe-  e(j  cheerf 
tion  effect  greater  efficiency. 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co.,  Milwau. 

Maker*  of  Heating  Systems  of  all  Kinds  Since  1857 
New  York  Distributors: 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg,  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  1 
VV.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg,  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  1 
21  other  distributing  points.  Immediate 
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horse  blanket  and  a  Winter  robe  feel  as 
though  you  had  nothing  over  you.  Me 
who  laughs  after  midnight  in  camp  laughs 
loudest.  And  he  who  thought  of  the  mos¬ 
quito  netting  up  at  the  opening  of  the 
tent  will  laugh  louder  than  they  all. 

Smoke  and  Mosquitoes. — Why  not 
build  a  little  smudge  fire  in  front  of  the 
tent  to  drive  away,  these  pests?  Why 
not?  The  Parson  one  time  had  a  tent 
packed  full  of  boys,  fast  asleep.  A  nice 
smudge  fire  of  wet  leaves  was  curling  its 
smoke  outside  and  the  Parson  was  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  cool  of  the  late  evening  by  a 
nearby  tree  stump.  But  something  hap¬ 
pened.  The  wind  changed.  A  cloud  of 
smoke  went  right  into  that  tent. !  A  wild 
concerted  yell  came  forth.  Talk  about 
hornets  coming  out  of  a  nest  in  the  grass! 
It  was  nothing  compared  to  the  boys  com¬ 
ing  out  of  that  tent.  We  learned  also 
that  it  is  easier  to  get  smoke  into  a  tent 
than  to  get  it  out. 

Tiie  Weather. — When  you  go  out  for 
camping  make  pretty  sure  of  the  weather. 
Camping  in  rainy  weather  is  no  fun,  and 
also  risky  for  the  boys’  health.  Can  we 
tell  anything  about  the  weather?  Some¬ 
one  has  written  the  Parson  that  really 
no  one  is  safe  in  going  to  church  with  hay 
out.  as  you  never  can  tell  about  weather 
in  New  England.  But  the  Parson  thinks 
you  can  tell  a  great  deal  about  the 
weather  in  New  England.  In  fact,  he 
believes  it  is  one  of  the  reasons,  and  a 
very  important  one.  why  so  many  people 
do  not  make  a  success  of  farming,  that 
they  cannot  judge  the  signs  of  the  times 
from  the  sky.  In  the  city  they  have  never 
seen  enough  of  the  sky  to  learn  anything 
from  it  anyway,  and  so  perhaps  they  are 
excusable.  But  when  out  in  the  open,  if 
they  are  going  to  farm,  they  must  simply 
go  to  work  and  learn.  Probably  nothing 
in  the  world  depends  in  the  long  run  so 
much  on  the  weather  and  working  with 
the  weather  as  farming.  The  farmer 
can’t  make  the  weather,  but  the  weather 
can  make  or  unmake  him  very  quickly. 

It  Can  Be  Done. — Haying  can  be  done 
year  after  year,  and  really  never  get  any 
hay  damaged.  There  are  big  farmers 
about  here  who  practically  never  get  any 
hay  wet.  In  the  first  place,  begin  haying 
in  good  season  ;  then  you  can  choose  your 
own  weather.  But  if  the  grass  is  dead 
ripe  and  your  work  behind  you  will  go 
out  and  mow  when  anyone  can  see  there 
is  a  storm  brewing.  You  will  be  too 
much  tempted  to  take  chances.  With 
green  hay  worth  $40  a  ton  you  cannot 
afford  to  take  any  chances.  Big  storms 
seldom  come  up  in  a  minute.  They  give 
yon  time  to  cock  hay  up  well,  if  not  to 
get  it  in.  Showers  come  up  quickly,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  is  not  showers  that  spoil 
hay.  it  is  the  big,  long  rains. 

Overtime. — Don’t  be  too  fussy  about 
putting  in  a  little  overtime  in  the  wet 
season.  You  can  rest  up  when  it  rains. 
Better  let  the  boys  hold  lantern  to  put 
on  a  load  and  draw  in  the  barn  than  have 
it  wet.  They  can  pick  up  nightwalkers 
on  the  way  home  for  tomorrow’s  fishing. 
Watch  the  sky  more  than  you  do  the  clock 
when  it  comes  to  harvesting. 

Make  tiie  Most  Of  It. — When  there 
has  been  a  rain  and  the  wind  has  swung 
round  in  the  northwest  and  it  is  cooler, 
make  the  most  of  it.  Mow  when  you  see 
it  is  going  to  clear  off — even  if  it  hasn’t 
done  so  yet.  Mow  till  dark — plumb  dark. 
Mow  more  in  the  morning.  If  you  have 
two  good  days  you  can  dry  a  pile  of  hay 
and. cock  up  in  big  good  cocks  what  you 
cannot  draw  in.  Don’t  waste  a  day  or 
two  waiting  for  “settled”  weather.  By 
the  time  New  England  weather  is  well 
settled  it  is  ready  to  rain  again. 

Some  Signs. — Why  shouldn’t  there  be 
a  course  of  study  in  every  agricultural 
college  on  the  weather  and  how  to  work 
in  harmony. with  it?  Every  student  in 
such  a  college  ought  to  be  asked  to  write 
a  prediction  for  the  weather  for  the  next 
24  hours  for  at  least  a  year  of  his  course 
It  might  save  him  more  to  be  thus  trained 
than  any  course  he  took.  He  would  learn 
to  study  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset,  as 
well  as  the  winds  and  other  simple  signs. 
He  would  learn  that  it  is  not  sailors  only 
who  want  to  take  warning  when  it  is  red 
in  the  east  in  the  morning.  And  when 
there  is  what  father  used  to  call  a  sun- 
dog — sort  of  a  double  sun  with  a  strip  of 
cloud  between — he  wants  to  take  double 
warning.  When  the  sun  goes  into  a  thick 
hazy  mass  of  clouds  just  before  it  sets 
you  want  to  go  out  for  another  load !  But 
when  after  a  storm  it  peeps  out  for  a 
look  at  you  just  before  it  goes  down  make 
sure  it  finds  you  already  on  the  mowing 
machine  with  the  piece  half  down.  Look 
out  for  a  perfectly  still  day  without  a 
breath  of  wind  and  not  a  cloud  in  tfle  sky ; 
it  is  very  apt  to  be  a  weather  breeder. 
While  it  is  very  true  that  “all  signs  fail 
in  a  dry  time”  in  a  great  many  instances, 
it  is  also  true  that  all  dry  times  end  up 
in  a  rain,  and  the  dry  time  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  this  year  ended  up  in  a  rain  that 
lasted  just  eight  days,  and  utterly  ruined 
and  rotted  a  vast  amount  of  hay  and 
grain. 

The  Weather  Report. — All  joking 
aside  about  the  Government  weather  re¬ 
ports.  the  Parson  has  found  it  pays  to 
keep  track  of  them  and  to  take  them  into 
account  in  planning  the  work  on  the 
farm  and  sociables  and  parties  in  the 
missions.  We  are  quick  to  make  note  of 
it  when  they  get  it  all  wrong  and  say  lit¬ 
tle  about  the  innumerable  times  they  get 
it  just  right.  Did  you  notice  how  these 
fellows  that  fly  across  the  Atlantic  “set 
store”  on  the  Government  weather  re¬ 
ports?  They  know  what  they  are  about, 
too.  We  ’phone  in  for  the  report  here 
every  morning,  and  when  it  is,  checked  up 
with  how  the  sunset  the  night  before  and 


how  it  looked  in  the  east  this  morning 
and  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing,  the 
Parson  decides  whether  or  not  Shelley 
will  hook  the  big  horse  Jim  to  the  mowing 
machine  and  head  for  the  fine  stand  of 
second-crop  clover  over  by  the  apple  trees. 

Those  Baked  Broilers. — An  apple  a 
day  may  keep  the  doctor  away,  quite 
likely  it  does,  but  in  this  house  a  broiler 


was  finally  decided  that  this  Leghorn 
rooster  had  no  gall  bladder,  and  if  so  he 
certainly  did  not  have  any  gall.  So  it  ie 
well  he  went  into  the  oven  and  his  loud 
crowing  is  ceased.  For  it  is  true  you  do 
not  want  to  broil  a  broiler  ;  but  split  him 
down  the  wishbone,  and  lay  him  out  flat, 
and  put  him  in  a  baking  dish,  and  put 
some  little  strips  of  salt  pork  on  him. 


The  Parson  Cooks  Breakfast 


a  day  keeps  the  butcher  away.  The  boys 
claim  there  are  about  41  broilers  out  there 
running  about  'on  the  oat  field.  The 
butcher  may  neither  come  round  here  to 
palm  off  his  tough  beefsteak  upon  us  or 
to  take  away  our  tender,  juicy  broilers 
from  us.  George  Jr.  picked  and  dressed 
the  one  we  had  for  dinner,  and  made  a 
very  good  job  of  it.  He  had  a  terrible 
time  trying  to  find  its  gall  bladder,  how¬ 
ever,  having  called  in  three  assistants  to 
the  post  mortem,  but  without  avail.  It 


and  sprinkle  him  with  flour  and  put  a 
little  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  baking 
pan,  and  when  brown  to  a  turn  put  him 
on  the  table  before  the  boys  and  watch 
what  happens.  _ 

Scrapple,  Frankfurters  and  Bologna 

Will  you  give  recipes  for  homemade 
bologna,  frankfurters  and  scrapple? 

MRS.  w.  B. 

Scrapple. — Boil  a  cleaned  pig’s  head 
until  the  meat  will  slip  from  the  bones ; 


remove  bones,  and  chop  the  meat  fine. 
Set  the  liquor  in  which  the  meat  was 
boiled  aside  till  cold,  then  take  the  cake 
of  fat  off  the  top  and  return  liquid  to 
stove.  When  it  boils  put  in  the  chopped 
meat  and  season  well  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Let  it  boil  again,  and  then  thicken 
with  cornmeal,  just  like  ordinai’y  mush, 
letting  the  meal  slip  slowly  through  the 
fingers  to  prevent  lumps.  Cook  for  an 
hour,  at  first  stirring  it  constantly,  after¬ 
wards  putting  it  back  on  the  range,  where 
it  will  cook  slowly.  When  done,  pour 
into  a  long  square  pan  to  mold.  Slice  as 
desired  and  fry  brown. 

Bologna  Sausage. — Six  pounds  of  lean 
beef,  one  pound  salt  pork,  three  pounds 
lean  fresh  pork,  one  pound  beef  suet,  one 
ounce  white  pepper,  one  teaspoon  ground 
mace,  three  ounces  salt,  one  teaspoon  cay¬ 
enne,  one  large  onion  chopped  fine.  Chop 
the  meat  and  suet  separately  very  fine, 
then  mix  ;  add  all  the  seasoning,  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Fin  into  casings  and  tie  into 
lengths,  or  use  strong  linen  bags.  Make 
a  brine  that  will  bear  an  egg;  put  the  sau¬ 
sage  into  it.  and  let  stand  two  wTeeks, 
turning  and  skimming  every  day.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  week  throw  away  the  old 
brine,  and  put  the  sausage  into  new  for 
the  second  week ;  then  smoke  for  a  week. 
When  smoked  rub  over  the  outside  with 
olive  oil.  and  store  in  a  cool,  dark,  dry 
place.  If  you  wish  to  keep  the  sausage 
for  any  length  of  time  sprinkle  the  outside 
with  pepper. 

Frankfurter  Sausage. — Chop  pork,  lean 
and  fat  (ham  can  be  used)  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  four  pounds  lean  to  one  of  fat. 
Season  with  salt,  white  pepper,  a  little 
clove  and  saltpetre.  Mix  very  thoroughly, 
fill  into  casings  and  smoke  until  a  rich 
brown. 


“A  dollar  doesn’t  go  far  nowadays, 
old  man.”  “Quit  yer  kiddin’.  Why.  it 
goes  so  far  it  never  comes  back.” — Buffalo 
Express. 


Don't  GoThrou&hAnothorWmter 
Witt)  Wasteful  Stow-HeatinA! 


G^x  rid  of  your  coal  wasting,  muss-making  un¬ 
healthful  stoves,  now  and  forever!  In  their  place 
install  a  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace  and  on  the  coldest 
winter  nights  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  well-heated 
home,  moist  healthful  air,  with  the  pleasant  thought 
that  you  are  saving  from  to  ^  on  fuel.  Your  fuel 
bill  at  the  end  of  the  winter  will  prove  this  saving. 
But  be  sure  it’s  a 


'"pHERE’S  even  greater  difference  in  pipeless  furnaces  than 
there  is  in  stoves.  All  pipeless  furnaces  are  based  on  the 
same  principle — Nature’s  laws  of  warm  and  cool  air  circulation 

But  there  is  a  big  difference  in  the  application  of  these 
laws . 

The  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace,  the  carefully  designed  product  of  an  organ¬ 
ization  with  62  years’  experience  in  building  heating  systems  of  all  kinds 
is  the  only  pipeless  furnace  that  correctly  applies  the  basic  principles  of 
pipeless  heating.  Every  part  is  properly  proportioned  for  most  efficient 
and  economical  heating. 

Guaranteed  to  Heat  the  Whole  House  Comfortably 

A  written  guarantee  goes  with  every  fortably.  And  it  does— letters  from 
Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace  installed.  home-owners  from  coast  to  coast  prove  it 
Whether  it’s  an  old  house  or  new,  3  or  4  ~ 

rooms  or  a  dozen  or  more,  the  Mueller  —asy  to  install,  no  floors  or  walls  to  tear 
is  guaranteed  to  heat  every  room  com-  Built  to  last  as  long  as  the  house. 

Study  the  Many  Exclusive  Features  in  the 

Mueller  Book 

It  s  all  explained  in  a  logical  way  in  the 
Mueller  book— “The  Modern  Method 
of  Heating  Your  Home.”  Get  .this 
book  to-day  and  plan  on  a  fuel  sav-  L.  J 

ing  winter  and  a  comfortably  heat-  Muelle: 

ed,  cheerful,  healthful  home.  /y  227 fotd  sir" 

Milwaukee,  Wii 


Gentlemen :- 
Without  obligatioi 
on  my  part,  pleas 
send  me  your  fre 
booklet  “The  Moderi 
Method  of  Heating  You 
Home”  and  name  of  neat 
est  dealer  who  can  show  m 
the  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnact 


Name  - 
Postoffice- 
Sta  te - L 
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Don’t  Pare  Peaches 
Plums  and  Pears 


IT’S  the  old,  slow  and  wasteful  way  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  skins  when  preserving  and  canning. 
Not  only  is  it  slow  and  tiresome,  but  it  wastes 
the  fruit  next  the  skin — the  finest  flavored  portion. 

You  can  remove  the  skin  from  peaches, 
pears,  and  plums  just  as  the  best  California 
canners  do  by  using  BABBITT’S  Concentrated 
LYE.  The  U.  S.  Government  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  has  ruled  that  this  method  does 
not  injure  the  quality  or  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

Simply  dissolve  half  a  can  of  BABBITT’S  Con¬ 
centrated  LYE  and  a  half  ounce  of  alum  in  nine 
gallons  of  cold  water  and  boil  in  an  iron  kettle- 
Put  the  fruit  in  a  wire  basket  or  cheesecloth  and 
suspend  in  hot  solution  for  two  minutes.  This 
will  remove  the  skin.  Then  wash  fruit  twice  in 
cold  water  to  cleanse  thoroughly.  For  small 
quantities  of  fruit,  use  four  tablespoons  of 
BABBITT’S  Concentrated  LYE  and  a  pinch  of 
alum  to  one  gallon  of  water. 

This  method  leaves  the  fruit  whole  and  per¬ 
fect  and  does  not  injure  the  quality  of  flavor. 

No  fuss,  no  muss,  no  special  utensils. 

Insist  on  BABBITT’S  Concentrated  LYE  to  be 
sure  of  the  best  results. 

Write  for  booklet  on  Babbitt’s  Lye 


B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc. 


contcnts:  .i 

Sod. urn  Oilo'.J.  ^ 

r.  *  2>‘  Sodium  Sulf»h*‘e* 

n  •’tT  WCIOHT!3.23  OL 

Q<u  J>«1  Lye  Solution  In  ***** 


The  Returned  Soldier 


“Carry  On”  Work  for  Crippled  Soldiers 

You  ought  to  see  the  magazine  known 
as  “ Carry  On”  It  is  published  in  the 
interests  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors 
by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  We  have  never  read  anything 
more  cheerful  and  inspiring  than  this 
magazine  of  the  afflicted.  It  seeks*  to 
show  the  war  cripples  and  invalids  that 
life  has  not  passed  them  by,  and  it  also 
tries  to  show  the  public  something  of  the 
duty  it  owes  to  those  who  have  made 
such  a  sacrifice  for  their  country.  Some 
of  the  things  which  these  maimed  sol¬ 
diers  are  doing  are  remarkable.  The  pic¬ 
ture  shows  a  thrilling  point  in  the  base¬ 
ball  game  between  a  nine  of  one-armed 
men  and  another  of  one-legged  players. 
A  game  was  played  between  this  one- 
armed  nine  and  a  nine  of  players  with  one 
arm  tied  behind  them.  The  one-armed 
men  won !  Then  there  was  a  football 
game — all  the  players  one-legged  men,  and 
many  other  trials  of  strength  and  skill, 
to  show  what  a  crippled  man  can  do 
through  skill  and  patient  education.  There 
is  no  finer  work  than  this  of  inspiring  and 
educating  these  cripples  so  that  they  can 


bride  and  bridesmaids,  and  pays  the  min¬ 
ister’s  fee.  but  all  other  expenses  fall 
upon  the  bride’s  family.  Usually  the 
bridegroom  makes  some  little  gift  to  the 
bridesmaids,  best  man  and  ushers,  which 
with  well-to-do  people  ordinarily  take  the 
form  of  jewelry,  but  this  is  purely  op¬ 
tional.  and  in  no  sense  obligatory.  Scarf- 
pins  for  best  man  and  ushers,  and 
brooches  or  pendants  for  the  bride’s  at¬ 
tendants.  are  customary.  Even  in  the 
case  of  a  very  quiet  w'edding  the  bride¬ 
groom  would  naturally  make  some  special 
gift  to  the  bride.  While  the  bridegroom 
makes  arrangements  with  the  officiating 
minister,  and  pays  his  fee,  the  choice  of 
minister  is  left  to  the  bride. 

In  a  quiet  home  wedding  it  is  entirely 
proper  for  bride  and  bridegroom  to  meet 
in  an  adjoining  room,  and  then  go  to¬ 
gether,  accompanied  by  their  attendants, 
to  stand  before  the  minister,  but  in  a 
church,  or  where  greater  ceremony  is  ob¬ 
served.  the  bridegroom  and  best  man  pre¬ 
cede  the  bride,  and  wait  for  her,  while 
she  enters  on  the  arm  of  her  father  or 
any  other  person  v'ho  is  to  “give  her 
away,”  but  many  wedding  ceremonies 


An  Exciting  Moment  in  a  Handicap  Hall 

retain  their  personal  pride  and  feel  that 
they  are  self-supporting.  The  following 
little  story  is  told  in  ‘‘Carry  On”  for 
July : 

A  discharged  soldier  with  his  young 
wife  recently  went  on  a  shopping  tour  in 
Washington.  Ex-soldier,  very  tired,  and 
not  having  much  interest  in  walking  the 
aisles  of  a  department  store,  sat  himself 
down  in  the  lobby  and  promised  his  wife 
to  stay  there  until  her  return.  Soon  he 
was  fast  asleep.  In  a  reclining  position, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  he  was  enjoying 
a  quiet  nap.  When  his  wife  returned  she 
was  shockingly  surprised  to  see  a  dollar 
and  a  half  in  her  husband’s  hat. 

Too  many  of  our  people  seem  to  think 
the  soldiers  are  objects  of  charity.  They 
are  not.  They  are  self-respecting,  earnest 
young  men,  ambitious  for  their  future  and 
only  wishing  to  have  a  fair  chance.  Let's 
all  help  see  that  they  get  it.  As  for  the 
defectives,  the  little  poem  on  page  1242 
expresses  the  thought  well. 


A  Soldier  and  His  Wedding 

I  plan  on  being  married  soon  this  Fall. 
It  has  been  such  a  long  while  since  I 
have  been  at  a  wedding  I  am  out  of 
practice,  especially  for  one  of  my  own. 
It  is  to  be  a  simple  ceremony  at  the  girl’s 
home,  and  would  like  to  know  some  of 
the  usual  routine  that  the  bridegroom 
must  go  through,  how  many  guests  should 
be  invited,  in  fact,  all  the  details  from 
start  to  finish  is  what  I  want  to  know, 
so  I  do  not  make  mistakes.  unt. 

The  chief  duty  of  the  bridegroom,  in 
any  wedding,  is  to  be  there  on  time,  and 
no  doubt  a  man  with  military  training 
will  fulfill  this  requirement.  All  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  wedding  are  made  by  the 
bride  and  her  family.  The  bridegroom 
gives  a  list  of  personal  friends  whom  he 
desires  invite1  and  where  announcements 
are  sent  on'  the  names  of  his  friends  to 
whom  these  are  sent.  The  bride’s  family 
arranges  day  and  hour  of  the  wedding, 
and  all  details  of  entertainment.  The 
bridegroom  provides  bouquets  for  the 


Game.  Reproduced  from  “Carry  On” 

omit  this  survival  of  ancient  custom.  The 
best  man  is  expected  to  steer  the  bride¬ 
groom  through  the  whole  thing ;  he  takes 
care  of  the  ring  until  it  must  be  placed 
on  the  bride’s  finger,  he  sees  that  the 
minister  is  there,  gives  him  his  fee.  and 
makes  all  plans  for  the  newly  married 
couple  to  leave  quietly  if  desired.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  bridegroom  has 
fewer  wedding  responsibilities  than  the 
bride,  and  if  liis  best  man  is  properly 
careful  all  details  should  work  out 
smoothly.  A  quiet  home  wedding  is  dig¬ 
nified  and  attractive,  and  presents  no 
difficulties  unless  the  family  is  over  am¬ 
bitious,  and  attempts  unnecessary  show. 


A  Land  Army  Wedding 

Wk  often  see  pictures  of  military  wed¬ 
dings,  where  the  bridal  party  passes  un¬ 
der  an  arch  formed  by  the  swords  of  the 
bridegroom’s  comrades.  English  papers 
recently  recorded  a  wedding  where  simi¬ 
lar  recognition  was  given  to  the  Land 
Army.  The  bride  was  a  Land  Army 
worker  and  the  bridegroom  a  disabled 
soldier  \fho  had  fought  at  Mons,  at  Y'pres 
and  on  the  Somme.  Land  girls  in  uni¬ 
form  formed  a  guard  of  honor  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  choir,  and  soldiers  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  camp  attended  as  friends  of  the 
bridegroom,  a  number  of  them  assisting 
as  violinists  in  the  musical  service.  The 
bride  was  given  away  by  her  officer  and 
attended  by  four  of  her  colleagues,  in 
uniform,  who  had  driven  to  the  church 
in  a  decorated  farm  cart,  hay  wains  being 
provided  for  the  conveyance  of  the  other 
Land  Army  guests.  The  County  Organ¬ 
izer  for  West  Sussex  attended,  and  after 
the  ceremony  the  newly  married  couple 
passed  out  of  the  church  under  an  arch¬ 
way  of  hay  rakes  and  rode  on  cart  horses 
to  the  Land  Girls’  Hostel  at  Barnham, 
where  at  the  wedding  breakfast  the  bridal 
cake  was  cut  with  a  woodman's  axe. 
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Models 


Fall  Possibilities. — The  present 
styles  in  New  York  show  the  narrow 
skirt  of  moderate  length  slightly  fuller  at 
hips  than  at  the  ankle,  often  too  narrow 
to  walk  in,  though  freedom  is  given  by  a 
slash  in  the  center  of  the  back.  Put 
French  styles  are,  for  once,  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  American  :  in  Paris  skirts  are 
very  short  and  full,  quite  as  short  as  during 
our  extreme  period  two  years  ago.  and  so 
full  that  some  of  them  give  almost  a 
crinoline  effect.  Sleeves  are  short,  and 
necks  low,  but  this  is  true  here  as  well 
as  abroad.  One  often  sees  on  New  York 
streets  dresses  that  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  quite  low  enough  in  the  neck  for 
evening  wear,  a  few  years  ago.  Every 
indication  points,  now,  to  the  return  of 
the  full  shorter  skirt,  to  the  use  oc  frills 
and  paniers,  and  to  a  smaller  curved-in 
waist  line,  instead 
'>i  the  long 
waist  of  the 
ent  mode. 

White  Jersey 
C  L  o  T  h  .  —  The 
young  gii-l’s  dress 
shown  at  the  left 
in  the  first  pic¬ 
ture  is  a  one-piece 
chemise  model  of 
white  jersey  cloth. 

It  is  cut  all  in 
one.  as  plainly  as 
an  old-style  gab- 
rielle.  It  is  a 
Slip-on,  fastening 
under  the  arm. 
there  being,  no 
shoulder  -sea  m 
opening,  as  r  the 
neck  is  la'r'jre 
enough  to  slip  the 
head  through.  The 
sleeves  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  lin¬ 
ing.  the  armholes 
being  faced.  A 
royv  of  buttons 
about  the  size '‘‘of 
a  quarter,  covered 
with  the  jersey 
cloth,  extended  all 
the  way  down 
each  side"  seam, 
from  the  armhole 

to  the  hem.  The  dress  was  trimmed  with 
pale  blue  and  white  embroidery,  narrow 
bands  of  the  embroidery  going  over  the 
shoulders,  and  coming  down  below  the 
waist  line,  where  a  broader  baud  edged 
the  panel  effect  deeper  in  front,  than  in 
back.  The  embroidery  .was  quite  heavily- 
worked  in  a  bold  design.  A  plain  belt  of 
the  material,  rather  loose,  defined  the  long 
waist  line.  Au  opening  in  the  center  of 
the  neck  in  front,  about  six  inches  deep, 
gave  more  room  for  slipping  on ;  this 
opening  was  laced  upnvith  a  blue  woolen 
crocheted  cord,  finished  by  little  tassels. 

Unbleached  Crash.- — The  young  girl’s 
dress  shown  at  the  right  was  unbleached 
linen  crash,  and  was  extremely  plain, 
buttoning  all  the  way  down  the  back.  The 
bottom  of  the  skirt  was  cut  in  shallow 
scallops,  faced  up ;  the  elbow  sleeves  were 
trimmed  with  _  a  flaring  scalloped  cuff. 
Around  the  hip  was  a  band  of  crash, 
standing  up,  the  top  free  so  that  it  stood 
out  a  little,  this 
baud  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  darn¬ 
ing  stitches  in 
old  blue.  There 
was  a  band  of 
darning  around 
the  round  neck, 
and  there  was  a 
narrow  girdle, 
looped  over  with 
falling  ends  at 
the  back.  This 
girdle  was  also 
embroidered  i  n 
darning  stitch. 

Both  these/ 
dresses  are  very *m; 
simple,  but  excel-  V 
lent  in  style,  and 
very  becoming  to 
a  n  unformed 
yoim  g.  figure. 

They  would  be 
desirable  models 
for  serge  or 
other  woolen 
material,  trim¬ 
med  either  with 
wool  embroidery 
or  with  soutache 
braid.  The  scal¬ 
loped  hem  of 
the  second  frock 
is  of  course  a 
matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  taste ;  it 
was  very  attrac¬ 
tive  in  the  crash, 
but  au  ordinary 

Three  Blue 
almost  a 
gowns  in 


shape  with  mushroom  brim  edged  with  a 
fold  of  old  blue  maline.  This  is  a  very 
simple  dress,  but  a  desirable  model  for  a 
young  figure. 

Blue  Serge. — In  the  center  is  a  model 
we  see  in  both  serge  and  taffeta ;  as  shown 
it  is  dark  blue  serge,  trimmed  with  black 
soutache  braid  and  small  steel  buttons. 
The  narrow  skirt  has  at  the  hips  an  up¬ 
standing  band  of  the  silk,  flaring  out  to¬ 
ward  the  top,  which  is  covered  with  rows 
of  the  braid.  A  vest  extends  down  the 
front  of  the  waist  to  this  band,  this  vest 
being  covered  with  rows  of  soutache,  and 
trimmed  down  each  side  with  rows  of  but¬ 
tons.  The  bell  sleeves,  three-quarter 
length,  had  cuffs  covered  with  rows  of 
soutache,  and  there  was  a  girdle  of  fancy- 
woven  black  silk  braid.  The  band  around 
flic  hips  shows  the  popular  panier  effect. 

Blue  Taffeta. 
— The  ever-popu- 
lar  blue  taffeta  is 
shown  at  the  right 
with  panier 
flounces.  This 
gown  had  a  panel 
formed  of  a  shal¬ 
low  box  pleat 
down  both  front 
and  back,  while 
the  sides  had  two 
flounces,  giving  a 
panier  effect.  A 
narrow  r  i  b  b  o  n 
girdle  passes 
twice  around  the 
waist.  This  is  a 
good  niodeV  fm-  a 
woman  who  ;  is 
rather  long  from 
the  waist  down, 
for  while  the  cen¬ 
tral^  panel  length- 
ens'a  short-waist- 
ed  effect,  the 
flounces  break  the 
extra  length  be¬ 
low.  This  dress 
had  no  other 
trimming,  but  a 
very  smart  neck¬ 
lace  of  red  and 
silver  was  worn 
with  it. - 
Overblouses  or 
would  like  to  see  some  nice 
jumpers  to  be  worn  over 
blouses,  something  that 
much  and  would  look  nice 
shirtwaist.  There  are 


oung 


Three  Simple  Autumn  Models 


hem  might  be  nreferred. 
Gowns. — Dark  blue  is 
uniform  now.  and  the  three 
the  second  picture  are  all  of 
fh is  dolor.  At  the  left  is  a  blue  and  black 
figured  voile,  very  simple  but  attractive. 
It  is  buttoned  all  the  way  down  the  back 
from  neck  to  hem  with  small  black  satin 
buttons.  Around  the  hips  is  a  bias  fold 
stitched  along  its  lower  edge,  so  that  it 
stands  up;  a  similar  fold  goes  around  the 
waist  just  under  the  arms.  The  fullness 
of  the  waist  is  bloused  over  the  belt  all 
around;  there  is  a  narrow  black  satin 
girdle,  with  a  flat  pump  bow  at  the  front. 
The  hat  is  a  plain  black  velvet  sailor 


Jumpers. — I 
patterns  for 
shirtwaists  or 
would  not  cost 

over  -an  good  old  _ 

a  great  many  who  need  something  of  the 
sort;  they  have  the  waists  in  their  way. 
while  if  they  only  knew  how  thev  could 
have  many  a  nice  suit  at  little  expense, 
and  it  would  not  be  hard  to  make,  nor 
take  much  time.  sirs.  w.  a.  f. 

For  this  use.  sports  coats  or  slip-on 
blouses,  made  without  sleeves,  are  often 
used;  they  are  more  trim  in  outline  than 
the  jumper  of  a  few  years  back.  What 
are  called  “chemise  dresses”  are  also  used 
in  this  way.  The  plain  dress  is  made 
without  sleeves,  with  round,  square  or 
A*  neck,  and  is  put  on  over  a  waist.  In 
our  issue  of  .Tune  14.  page  970.  are  three 
patterns  that  may  be  used  in  this  way. 
They  are  shown  with  sleeves  in  the  pic¬ 
tures,  but  the  sleeve  are  omitted  and  the 

armholes  suffi¬ 
ciently  enlarged 
for  comfort 
when  worn  over 
a  blouse. 

The  patterns 
referred  to  are 
chemise  dress 
9783.  slip  -  on 
blouse  978.8,  and 
sports  coat  9804. 
Another  pattern 
which  may  be 
used  in  the 
same  way  is  the 
kimono  blouse 
with  over-bodice 
9(»<»8,  shown  in 
issue  of  Feb.  8. 
page  230.  This 
is  an  attractive 
panel  effect. 
Other  waists,  to 
be  shown  in  the 
future,  may  be 
used  in  the  same 
way.  The  slip-on 
blouse  9788  is 
especially  suited 
to  this  use.  In 
present  models 
the  slip-on 
blouse  should  be 
made  with  a 
peplum  extend¬ 
ing  over  the 
skirt ;  the  old 
style  jumper 
that  was  tucked 
any  other  waist  is 
with  peplum  is 
of  colored  linen 
wash  skirt. 


skirt 

The 


like 
slip-on 
and  made 
over  a  white 


inside  the 
obsolete, 
very  practical, 
is  very  pretty 

The  sleeveless  sports  coats,  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  skirt,  are  often  worn 
over  a  thin  Georgette  waist.  This  style 
is  favored  in  the  more  dressy  sports  suits 
of  satin  or  fancy  silk.  On,  uist  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  give  a  patchy  effo,  by  wearing- 
skirt.  waist  anil  overblouse  mat  are  not 
distantly  related.  A  sleeveless  sports  coat 
of  solid  color  may  be  worn  over  a  white 
blouse,  with  a  skirt  of  harmonizing  tone 
in  stripes,  check  or  plaid  with  good  effect, 
(Continued  on  page  1255) 


?one  -  andno 
voulil! 


real  worn  a 


"Just  an  hour’s  interesting  experience  in  oper¬ 
ating  a  most  wonderful  machine  that  does 
both  the  washing  and  wringing.  All  the  hand 
work  required  was  feeding  the  wringer  and 
hanging  out  the  clothes. 

C£I’m  glad  all  through  that  I  can  do  my  own 
washing,  independent  of  unreliable  servants, 
and  get  a  lot  of  real  pleasure  out  of  it  besides. 

T*  — ■ 

"There’s  just  enough  work  in  a  Maytag  wash¬ 
day  to  keep  up  healthy  activity  and  high 
spirits.” 

the  electric  current  is  not 
Multi-Motor  is  the  only 
power  washer.  The  power 
gasoline  engine  installed 
operated  and  furnishing 
dependable  as  an  electric 


For  rural  homes  where 
available,  the  Maytag 
practical,  self-contained 
is  furnished  by  a  little 
under  the  tub,  easily 
power  as  constant  and 
motor. 

The  Maytag  Electric  Washer,  favored  in  electric¬ 
ally  appointed  city  homes  for  both  convenience 
and  efficiency,  is  also  adapted  to  operation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  standard  farm  electric  lighting  system. 

The  Maytag  Household.  Manual 
will  be  sent  by  mail  gratis 

THE  MAYTAG  CO.,  D5e9D6t-  Newton,  Iowa 

BRANCHES: 

Philadelphia  Indianapolis  Minneapolis 
Kansas  City  Atlanta  Winnipeg 

Portland  (Oregon) 

DISTRIBUTORS 

SEATTLE — Seattle  Hardware  Co.  , 

SPOKANE — Holley-Masoa  Hardware  Cc, 

HELENA.  MONT.— A.  M .  Holter  Hardware  Co. 

BILLINGS.  MONT.— Billings  Hdw  .Co. 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. — Creighton-Morris  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES— WoodUl-Hulse  Electric  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY — Utah  Power  and  Light  Co. 

BOISE,!  DAHO— Stewart  Wholesale  Co. 

SAN  ANTONIO— Smith  Bros.  Hdw.  Sales  Co. 

DULUTH — Kelley  Hardware  Co. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. — Newark  Electrical  Supply  Co. 

FOR  UTAH  AND  IDAHO— C  o  ns  ol  id  at  ed 
Wagon  &  Machine  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


THE  WELFARE  AGENTS  OF  THE  RAILROADS  ARE 


in'""-. 


My  work 
travels- 
all  over  tRe 
country* 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 


They  supply  all  Brush  needs  of  Railroads  and  similar 
users.  Quality  highest.  Long  wearing,  perfect  work¬ 
ing.  Vulcan  Rubber  Cemented  Wall  and  Stucco 
Brushes  are  famous  for  strength  and  lightness.  Guaranteed  in 
every  way.  Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING  -J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  109  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World 
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Yi  OFF  SILOS 

I  now  have  my  third  con¬ 
signment  of  silos,  the  last 
for  this  season,  which  I 
will  sell  by  mail  at  my 
usual  low  prices.  High- 
grade  silos  of  well-known 
make,  best  material,  and 
strictly  first-class  in  every 
way.  Order  before  this 
lot  is  exhausted  and  save 
precisely  one-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


U.  S.  Army  Raincoats 

Finished  too  late  to  go  to  France 

While  they  last - For  Civilians. 

U.  S.  Government  Specification  Rubberizing 

Made  under  Supervision  of  Govt.  Inspectors 
Highest  Possible  Waterproof  Quality. 

Released  and  Offered  Direct  to  Civilians 
Delivered  Free  to  Your  Door  on  Receipt  of 

$7.80 --Postpaid  and  Insured 

Sent  C.  O.  D.  on  Receipt  of  12c  Stamps 

Tail  Fast  Color  Rubberized  Material 
Made  complete  in  our  factory  from  the  raw  cloth 
Hermetically  Cemented  Waterprool  Seams 
Also  Civilian  design  and  modified  Army  Coats 
made  same  material  $7.80. 

Officer’s  Belted  Goafs  $14.50 

ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  REQUEST 
Money  Refunded  if  not  satisfied 
State  Chest  Measurement  and  Height 

Cambridge  Rubber  Co. 
Dept.  10  Cambridge,  Mass. 


!  iS  ' 


&  Tractor  For 
the  Small  Farm' 

■\7t5U  Mr.  Farmer,  with  160  acres  or  less,  here  1 
Ytr  actor  service  for  your  farm  that  will  save  , 
you  S500  to  S700.  Plow— cultivate— disc— do 
the  work  of  four  horses  with 

GOULDaoTRACTORI 

Readily  attaches  to  Ford  car.  Uso  it  as  recommended  and  you 
get  exactly  the  tractor’s  ser¬ 
vice  your  farm  requires.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  Guaranteed. 

FREE  BOOK  to  Small  Farm 
Owners.  Specifications  and 
table  showing  draw  bar  pull 
for  two  bottom  plows, 

all  kinds  of  soil.  Ask  ,  ^*^^*-*-0*  .u 

your  banker  or 

this  pa  i»  e  r  f> 

about  us.  X 

Gould  Balance! 

Valve  Company' 

22  Depot  S*.[i 
Kellogg,  Iowa 


Ditch  Before 
Winter  Rains 


•  . 


Protect  your  soil  > 
and  your  next 
a  year  crop  profits 
against  injury  ' 
by  excessive  water 
standing  on  land  all 
winter.  Can  work  land  c 
lier  in  Spring.  Add  2  to  3  weeks  to  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Do  farm  terracing  now. 

Farm 
Ditcher, 


tear* 


Mode!  20 


Get 


TerracerA 
w1  Road  Grader 


adjustable,  reversible;  no  wheels,  levers  or  cogs  to 
get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm  ditches  or  cleans  old 
ones  to  4  feet  deep;  builds  farm  terraces,  dykes  and 
levees ;  grades  roads.  Does  the  work  of  100  men. 
Every  farm  needs  one.  Send  your  name  for 
Free  Book  and  Special  Introductory  Offer, 

Owensboro  Ditcher  & 

Grader  Company,  Inc. 

Box  534  Owensboro,  Ky. 


10  Days’  Free  Trial. 


jiiiiniiiinimmrtiitiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirniinimiiiiimMiiiiiiiiMimmniiiiiiiiiiiimM 

I  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  j 

FOR  HOGS 

|  Write  for  prices,  feed- 
|  ing  directions,  etc. 

j  IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES,  PA.  TRjkM 

•uiuiiuuiuiuiiiiiiiMiiitiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiit 

>  Practical 
Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  gg 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— Henry  .  $2.50 
MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS- 

Stocking  ......  2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— Mayo  .  1.75 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 
Day  .......  L75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

Harper . 1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING-Van  Slyke  .  1.75 
BUTTER  MAKING — Publow  .  .  .60 

MILK  TESTING — Publow  and  Troy  .60 


1 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Unsuitable  Pig  Feed 

I  am  sending  yon  a  tag  from  a  bag  of 
feed  sold  here  for  hog  feed.  Is  it  a  good 
feed  for  pigs  three  months  old?  We  wean 
our  pigs  here  at  four  weeks  old.  and  I 
have  been  feeding  them  about  three  quarts 
of  skim-milk  per  day  and  about  a  pound 
of  middlings  a  day.  They  weigh  from 
50  to  00  lbs.  at  12  weeks.  Middlings  are 
$2.75 ;  eornmeal.  $4.25.  I  can  get  this 
feed  at  $2.25.  This  is  my  first  venture 
with  pigs,  being  a  sheep  man,  and  I  may 
make  some  mistakes.  They  have  clover 
pasture.  What  would  you  add  to  this  if 
they  did  not  have  milk?  G.  T.  s. 

New  York. 

The  mixed  feed  identified  by  the  tag 
inclosed  would  not  be  at  all  suited  for 
pigs.  According  to  the  manufacturer’s 
statement  the  feed  contains  middlings, 
reground  cottonseed  hulls  and  palm  oil. 
While  the  material  carries  12  per  cent 
protein,  the  carbohydrate  content  is  not 
indicated.  Cottonseed  meal,  or  any  of  its 
by-products,  is  not  at  all  suited  for  feed¬ 
ing  pigs.  The  material  will  contain  cer¬ 
tain  toxic  properties  that  will  derange  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  you  would  do 
well  to  eliminate  all  of  this  material  from 
your  ration. 

At  $2.25  a  sack,  which  is  $43  a  ton, 
this  feed  would  be  far  more  expensive 
than  eornmeal  or  middlings  at  the  prices 
you  have  indicated.  None  of  the  mixed 
feeds  on  the  market  at  the  present  time,  is 
suited  for  feeding  pigs.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  they  contain  mill  sweepings  that 
are  in  themselves  of  little  value,  and  gen¬ 
erally  they  are  supplemented  by  certain 
of  the  protein  carrying  feeds  such  as  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  gluten  meal,  cottonseed 
hulls  or  peanut  meal,  which  are  not  suited 
to  pigs.  The  best  use  of  such  material  is 
for  dairy  cows,  since  the  digestive  system 
of  the  cow  is  more  complete  than  that  of  a 
pig.  If  your  pigs  have  access  to  clover 
pasture  then  you  will  do  well  to  limit 
them  in  their  daily  ration  to  corn,  rye 
and  tankage,  utilizing  45  lbs.  of  corn.  45 
lbs.  of  rye  and  10  lhs.  of  digester  tank¬ 
age.  I  would  not  feed  any  other  mill- 
feeds  unless  I  could  secure  middlings  at 
less  than  $50  a  ton.  If  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  secure  digester  tankage  you 
may  substitute  oilmeal.  remembering  that 
it  will  require  5  lbs.  of  oilmeal  to  replace 
3  lbs.  of  tankage. 


Feeding  Treated  Oats;  Calf  Rations 

1.  I  have  some  seed  oats  that  have  been 
treated  with  formalin  for  smut.  Is  it 
safe  to  feed  these  to  horses  or  hens?  2. 
What  is  a  good  grain  ration  for  n  young 
calf  up  until  1  %  or  two  years  old?  I 
have  no  silage.  3.  I>o  you  know  of  any 
wav  to  kill  out  thistles?  R.  S.  M. 

Maine. 

1.  If  your  oats  have  been  exposed  to 
the  air  since  their  treatment  with  for¬ 
malin  the  material  will  have  evaporated 
sufficiently,  and  there  will  be  no  danger 
from  feeding  oats  treated  in  this  way  to 
either  horses  or  chickens.  They  should  he 
spread  out.  however,  so  that  all  of  the 
oats  would  be  exposed  to  the  air. 

2.  A  useful  ration  for  a  calf  approxi¬ 
mately  a  year  and  a  half  old  would  be  a 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
ground  oats,  hominy  and  wheat  bran,  to 
which  10  per  cent  of  oilmeal  is  added. 
The  calf  should  be  given  a  small  amount 
of  this  mixture  as  soon  as  he  will  nibble 
away  at  the  material,  and  the  amount 
should  be  increased  as  his  appetite  in¬ 
creases  until  the  calf  would  he  eating  4 
or  5  lbs.  a  day  when  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years  old.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
calves  at  this  age  any  succulent  material. 
It  is  important  that  they  have  access  to 
Alfalfa  hay.  The  legumes  particularly 
are  rich  in  ash  and  hone  making  material, 
likewise  they  contain  protein  in  generous 
quantities,  all  of  which  is  necessary  for 
animal  growth  and  development. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  destroy  what  we 
have  come  to  know  as  the  “Canada  this¬ 
tle.”  Good  results  have  been  reported 
where  the  area  so  infested  was  planted 
two  or  three  years  in  succession  with 
corn,  extra  care  ‘being  exercised  to  keep 
this  corn  clean  and  free  from  weeds.  If 
the  planting  includes  oats  the  thistles  are 
very  apt  to  get  the  start,  making  both 
oats  and  hay  very  difficult  to  handle.  Re¬ 
peated  cuttings  apparently  do  not  in¬ 
jure  or  halt  its  growth. 


Feeding  Oat  Straw;  Improving  Pasture 

1.  I  have  not  much  hay.  Would  oat 
straw  with  feeding  molasses  on  it  take  the 
place  of  hav  for  horses,  yearlings  and  dry 
cows?  2.  Would  it  help  a  pasture  that  is 
too  rough  to  plow  to  sow  grass  seed  on 
top  of  the  ground?  If  so,  when  and  what 
is  best  to  sow  ?  a.  b.  t. 

New  York. 

I.  Blackstrap  molasses  at  its  present 
valuation  is  not  an  economical  source  of 
food  for  horses.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  mix  molasses  with  straw  unless  the 
straw  is  cut,  and  then  the  molasses  must 
he  diluted  with  warm  water  in  order  to 
distribute  the  material.  Any  way,  mo¬ 
lasses  is  not  well  suited  for  feeding  idle 
horses.  It  serves  u  useful  purpose  in  fin¬ 


ishing  horses  for  the  market,  adding  a 
sleek  coat ;  but  as  steady  diet  for  idle 
horses  it  should  be  avoided.  Corn  or  oats 
at  the  present  prices  are  more  economical 
than  molasses  and  are  much  easier  fed. 
If  it  is  not  too  late  I  would  suggest  cut¬ 
ting  your  oats  rather  green  and  making 
hay  out  of  them,  and  feeding  the  oats  in 
the  sheaf  to  your  horses  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months.  There  is  nothing  any  better 
for  idle  horses  than  oats  fed  in  this  way  ; 
they  will  supply  both  bulk  and  concen¬ 
trates.  Straw  in  itself  can  replace  bay 
for  idle  horses,  but  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
some  grain  in  addition.  It  depends  entire¬ 
ly  upon  the  amount  of  work  that  the 
horses  are  doing  as  to  the  grain  that  is 
necessary  to  supplement  this  roughage. 
Usually  corn  and  bran  are  to  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

2.  As  to  whether  there  is  anything  to 
be  gained  by  scattering  some  seed  on 
rough  land  too  stony  to  plow,  our  experi¬ 
ence  is  favorable.  A  useful  mixture  of 
grass  seed  would  be  20  lbs.  of  Red  clover, 
30  lbs.  of  Alsike  clover,  5  lbs.  of  White 
clover.  20  lbs.  of  Timothy,  10  lbs.  of  Red- 
top,  5  lbs.  of  Blue  grass,  and  5  lbs.  of 
meadow  fescue.  Mix  these  materials  to¬ 
gether.  in  any  quantity  desired,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  them  during  the  latter  part  of 
August  or  early  in  September.  If  at  all 
possible,  go  over  the  ground  with  a  spring- 
tooth  and  scratch  up  some  of  the  old  soil 
to  cover  the  seeds,  and,  if  possible,  make 
this  application  when  the  ground  contains 
considerable  moisture,  to  get  prompt  ger¬ 
mination.  The  top-dressing  of  this  area  a 
little  later  in  the  Fall  would  enable  the 
plants  to  obtain  a  good  start.  If  the  top- 
dressing  were  postponed  until  Spring  and 
a  dressing  of  either  commercial  fertilizer 
or  barnyard  manure  applied,  much  would 
be  gained.  Very  often  we  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  applying  all  our  barnyard  manure 
to  our  cultivated  areas.  It  is  my  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  best  results  would  follow 
when  the  manure  is  distributed  on  mead¬ 
ow  land  or  pasture  land.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  most  practicable  way  to  make 
application  of  manure  on  the  farm. 


Cheese  from  Buttermilk 

The  work  of  recovering  food  value  from 
former  waste  products  goes  on,  as  we 
see  from  the  following  note  sent  out  by 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  : 

“Tests  in  the  recovery  of  cottage  cheese 
from  buttermilk  confirm  the  centrifugal 
method  that  is  now  in  use  in  some  of  the 
Ohio  creameries.  The  tests  have  been 
made  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
It  is  pointed  out  by  specialists  that  here¬ 
tofore  large  quantities  of  buttermilk  have 
been  poured  into  sewers  or  fed  to  live¬ 
stock.  whereas  much  of  the  material 
might  have  been  used  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  since  meats  are  so  high  in  price, 
and  also  because  cottage  cheese  forms  a 
particularly  nutritious  article  of  diet. 

“Under  the  present  system  of  recovery 
the  buttermilk  is  placed  in  a  huge  howl 
that  is  driven  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  :  the 
curd  in  the  buttermilk  is  driven  out  at 
the  top  of  the  bowl  and  drawn  off  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  by  which  cream 
is  separated  from  milk  by  a  cream  sep¬ 
arator. 

“It  has  been  found  that  the  installation 
of  a  cheese  machine  is  cheap  enough  to 
make  it  possible  for  many  small  dairies 
to  produce  cottage  cheese  on  a  commercial 
scale.” 


Holstein  Prices 

On  page  1164  some  Holstein  prices  are 
given  by  O.  A.  Logan.  While  these  are 
correct  they  are  out  of  date.  Within  the 
last  six  months  Rag  Apple  The  Great 
has  sold  for  $125,000;  King  Pontiac 
Hengerveld  Fayne  for  $100,000;  Sir 
Pietertje  Ormsbv  Mercedes  41st  for  $65,- 
000;  a  half  interest  in  Rag  Apple  Ivorn- 
dyke  8th  for  $50,000.  In  cows  the  record 
is  held  fby  Regis  Hengerveld  Fayne  Jo¬ 
hanna,  at  $40,000,  with  Fairview  Korn- 
dyke  Mata  a  close  second  at  $35,000. 

West  Cornwall.  Conn,  T.  S.  G. 


Guernsey  Cattle  Sale 

The  New  York  State  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  will  hold  a  sale  about  Oc¬ 
tober  13,  1019,  on  the  farm  of  Henry 
Sage,  near  Albany.  N.  Y. ;  60  head  of 
females  and  six  bulls,  all  owned  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association,  will  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  These  animals  will  only 
be  accepted  after  examination  by  the 
sales  committee,  which  insures  that  no 
animals  of  inferior  quality  or  breeding 
will  be  sold.  The  six  bulls  accepted  have 
to  have  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
committee.  The  same  rules  will  govern 
the  sale  that  have  governed  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club’s  annual  consign¬ 
ment  sales.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
the  sale  are  C.  L.  A.  Whitney,  chairman, 
Albany :  Gage  E.  Tarbell.  Smithville 
Flats;  F.  G.  Renharn.  Canandaigua,  and 
George  M.  White,  Freehold.  New  York 
State  Guernsey  cattle  breeders  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  progressiveness  in 
arranging  for  an  auction  sale  of  their 
popular  breed,  at  which  the  best  of  the 
breed  will  be  offered  and  at  which  the 
interests  of  the  breeders  will  be  fully  pro¬ 
tected. 


BERKSHIRES 

Prolific 

Berkshires 

Only  a  few  of  those  boar  and  sow  pigs  loft,  sired  hy 
a  son  of  the  great  Lonefellow’s  Double,  Rival  Long¬ 
fellow  20th,  No.  238095,  and  his  son,  Karha’s  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd,  No.  267474,  and  out  of  our  large  pro¬ 
lific  Sows;  they  are  the  kind  that  feed  right,  breed 
right,  are  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

KARHA  FARM 

CEO.  L.  BARKER,  Supt. 

Parksville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE.  CONSTITUTION,  PROLIFICACY  Our  First  Consideration 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  with  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  we  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  than 
any  other  three  breeders  in  the  United  States. 
Special  offering  of  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H,  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Choice  Berkshires  ^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

See  my  herd  at  the  Conn.,  New  York,  East¬ 
ern  Exposition  and  Trenton  Inter-State  Fairs. 

Public  Sale,  Oct.  25,  1919 — 30  boars,  30  gilts 

Entire  offering  cholera  immune. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whltguem  Farm,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

J 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  bucks  and  E  X  T  It  A  II  E  AV  Y  11  A  M  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsand  pigs 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 

REGISTERED 

!  BERKSHIRES  ! 

■  ■ 

5  Epochal  Strain.  Aug.  and  Sept.  pigs.  Selected  ■ 
S  stock  tor  breeders  for  shipment  when  8  wits.  * 
•  old.  Boars,  @15;  Sows,  @20.  Service  Boars.  ■ 

\  MIDDLEBROOK  FARM,  Allenhurst,  N.  J.  : 

a  ■ 

a - a 

Champion  Berkshires 

We  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire  tho  kind 
with  big  bone,  broad,  thick  backs,  long  deep  thick 
bams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prize-winning  boars,  sows  and  harrows.  We  of¬ 
fer  fall  ami  summer  pigs  bothsexes.  boars  ready  for 
service  and  sow  b  bred  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 

HOOI)  FARM  -  Lowell,  Mass. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  offer  February  and  March  farrowed  Boar  Pigs, 
nearly  ready  for  service,  weighing  100  IDs. .  of  the 
big  type,  with  quality;  By  Symboleer’s  Superb 
and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd;  registered  and 
crated.  They  are  not  fat  but  healthy.  Address 

J.  E.  WATSON  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 

REGISTERED 

Berkshires 

15  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Spring  Boars  and  fall  pigs. 

H.  GIUMSHAW  -  North  East,  Pa. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

One  customer  writes:  Received  boar  pig  in  fine  con 
ditiou.  He  is  tiie  best  of  13  pigs  bought  this  spring 
We  have  20  more  pigs  of  this  quality,  6  to  13  weeks 
old,  SSI 7  and  #20  each. 

ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM  ARIEL,  PA. 

Large  Type  Reg.  Berkshires 

of  all  ages.  Also  rogisteied  Jersey  male  calves.  Select 
you  a  breeder  from  a  14-pig  litter.  Pay  no  casli  until 

you  get  the  stock.  DAVID  WIANT.  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 

nCDIZCIIID  r  C  Special  offer  for  the  next 
DL  AVAAtJAll.  IVl_i75  thirty  days.  Pours  and  Sows 
4  mos.  old.  920  and  825  each.  Bred  sows  forOct.  Farrow, 
SI  OO:  tiilts,  890.  Rest  of  breeding.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRE.  Madison,  N.Y 

Pad  RarLchirac  two  and  three  mos.  old.  Mas- 
•> Cgs  OBI  IVallll  BO  terpioeo  and  Premier-Long- 
fellow  breeding,  SI 0  to  S15.  Berkshire  sows,  bred  or 
opon,  $50  each.  Mrs.  C.  It.  FINCH,  Vienna,  Va. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs  Botli  Sexes— High  Quality.  Reasonable  Prices. 
POWELL  CREEK  FARMS,  Muys  Landing.  N.  J. 

Reg.  Berkshires 

I 

Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Wafts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St„  New  York 

1 
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SWINE 


VICTOR  FARMS 
BIG  TYPE 
CHESTER  WHITES 

Spring  boars  by  Rajah,  heaviest  boar  at  Na¬ 
tional  Swine  Show  1917,  sire  of  many  winners 
including  famous  herd  boar  Big  Buster.  Out  of 
a  daughter  of  Prince  Big  Bone.  THE  WIN¬ 
NING  BREED  — THE  WINNING  BROOD 
LINES.  PLENTY  OF  PIGS— PLENTY  Ob' 
PORK— AND  PLENTY  OF  PROFIT. 

Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  New  York 


We  have  a  full  lino  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 


for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  fi 
nios.  old,  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Reg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  Tor  Circulars.  F.1»\VARI>  WALTER, 

l*ept.  R,  Ilox  lili,  West  ChWter,  Pennsylvania 


For  Sale  100  Pigs  AN  I)SB  KRKS 1 1 1  Hk! 

Six  weeks  old.  80  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  be 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Oushore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany,  Pa. 

Reg.  Chester  WhitcBoar  Pigs 

l-mos.  old.  $30;  8  from  litter  14,  $35.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Harry  Vail,  Jr.,  New  .Milford, Orange  Co., N  .Y. 

Improved  Chester  Whiles  "&Br,r„p.'S 

$15  to  $30.  Geo.  F.  Grlffie,  R.  No.  3,  Newville,  Pa. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

G  wk.  old.  $13  each,  $35  pair:  $35  trio;  not  akin. 
Spring  Gilts  and  Boars.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton,  N.Y. 

n..  A  |  f  Piirc  Three  largo  lino  litters  of 
nog  U,  1,  V,  A  lyS  June  farrowing.  Pairs  and  trios 
not  akin.  BLACK  DlA.H0.Nl)  MIXOKCA  FARM,  Mt.  Bethel,  Pa. 

100  0. 1.  0.  Grade  Pigs 

Thoroughbred  O.  I.  C.  pigs,  lo  to  12  weeks,  blocky,  hand¬ 
some,  cholera  iimiiiSned.  Pairs  or  tri<  8  not  akin.  Price, 
Si  5  each.  A.  S.  CRANE,  Springfield,  Mass. 


»\  W  from 

Uuroc- Jerseys  Jersey 

Registered  sows  bred  Yor  fall  litters  from  such 
stock  as  Orion,  Cherry  King,  Orion  Defender, 
Taxpayer.  Top  Col.,  etc.  18-months-old  boar 
grand  son  Orion  Cherry  King,  Jr.,  huge  and  gentle. 

ENFIELD-DRAKESIDE  FARMS 

LOUIS  L.  DRAKE ,  Owner  DELAWARE,  N.  J. 


Baker’sPureBred  DUROCS 

A  sow,  2  yrs.  past,  $80;  March  pigs,  $35  each;  May 
pigs,  $18.  Orders  taken  for  8-wks.-old  pigs,  813, 
Registered,  $1  extra.  C.  V.  Baker,  Le  Raysville,  Pa. 

Registered  Duroc  Boar  mos.  old;  exceUent^conforma- 

tioti:  rich,  cherry  color.  L.  M.  Taylor,  Millerton,  N.Y. 

Sunnyside  Dur  ocs 


i  guts 


and  service  boars.  JAS.  E.  van  ALSTYN'E,  Kinder-book 


TAMWORTH^HAMMfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYN0LDS-LYBR00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 
It.  1  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 

If  in  the  Market  H^ivp'  Poland-ChinaBoar 

write  to  J.  E.  WAY,  The  Maples,  Dover,  Del. 
aware.  Boars  from  3H  months  to  14  months  old; 
weigh  from  90  to  550  lbs.  Gustdala  Jones,  Big  Bob, 
and  Wonder  families.  All  stock  guaranteed  to  be 
as  represented.  No  sows  for  sale  at  present. 

Big  Type  POLAND  CHINAS 

Special  prices  on  Registered  Boars  3  to  5  months  old  this 
month.  Write  (puck  for  special  prices. 

G.  S.  HALL  -  .  Farmdale.  Ohio 


Berkshire  yio! 


EL  BRITON  FARM,  Darlington.  Maryland 


SHEEP 


Registered  Hampshire  down  ewes 

Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  I-ambs.  Reg.South  Down  Ewes 
and  Ram  Lambs  For  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  X.  1. 

For  Sale-Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  I'lETi 

few  Ewes.  Walter  B.  Saxton,  Venice  Centre.  N.Y. 

r  O.l.  Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
roroaie  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  farm,  1’nrclis.v,  N.  Y. 

Fairholme  Hampshire  Down  ^linVxcePu!!£ 

ally  line  individuals.  URL  D.  BROWN.  R.  F.  D.  Nt.  2,  Ilian,  R.  T, 

j  HORSES  .-. 

Cf)  Uoad  Ckollond  AND  LARGER  PONTES  all 
UU  nodu  Ollclldllu  ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
now  price  list.  THE  SHENANG0  PONY  FARMS.  Oept.  0.  EspyviUe,  Pa. 

Shetland  Ponies  s?^noEi.L  M3*i 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 

Practical  1 
Live  Stock  Books  :• 


FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  .* 


a*  FEEDS  AND  FEEDING-Henry  .  $2.50 

•*  MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS-  *2 

*.  Stocking . 2.00 

l*  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS-Mayo  .  1.75 
.*  PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 

jg  Day . 1.75  & 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS—  eo 

1.50  *. 

1.75  IP 


Harper 

$  CHEESE  MAKING-Vart  Slyke 

BUTTER  MAKING— Publow  .  .  .60  _ 

•l  MILK  TESTING — Publow  and  Troy  .60  •* 


HOLSTEINS 


$150,000  FOR  PRIZES 
PUBLICITY  AND 
EXTENSION  SERVICE 


Breeders  of  Holsteins  unanimously  voted  to 
quadruple  the  fees  for  recording  transfers  of 
their  cattle  sold,  anil  spend  the  income  tlwre- 
from  to  place  tho  merits  of  this  greatest  of 
dairy  breeds  before  the  public.  If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

send  for  onr  booklets  and  inform  yourself  on 
how  to  make  money  in  breeding  dairy  cattle. 

THE  H0LSTEIN-FRIES1AN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA,  Bex  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


IN  SERVICE  AT 


CrystalSpringStockFarm 

KING  MASSASOIT  138069 

Sired  by  King  of  the  Pon tines.  Dam,  Eirene  Fayne, 
the  31.52  lb.  sister  to  Segis  Fayne  Johanna. 

Walker  Pietertje  Segis  Faynel 50495 

Sired  by  King  Walker  Segis.  Dam,  Eirene  Fayne  the 
31.62  lb.  sister  to  Segis  Fayne  Johanna. 

u/c  nrrrn  ,  8  to  10  cows  in  calf  to  these  sires. 
”L  U  It  Lit,  Also  some  from  A.  R.  O.  dams. 

G.  SMITH  &  SONS,  Seelyville,  Pa. 


g^GUERNSEYSSSsi: 


Products 


400- Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

110  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  yon 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Balls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

203-20S  Savings 
N.Y. 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  Bid*., Portland, 


=  HOLSTEINS= 

Stock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  as  to 
individual  quality  and  sold  under  true  representations. 

PRESENT  OFFERINGS:— 

3  car  loads  of  cows,  fresh  or  due  to  calve  soon. 
1  “  load  of  extra  high  grade  bred  heifers. 
1  “  load  of  registered  cows,  now  in  lncta- 
tion  or  dne  soon. 

Orders  filled  for  car  load  lots  or  less. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD.  Ballsfon  Spa,  Saratoga  Co  ,  N.Y. 


King  Segis  Bred  Bulls 

We  have  several  show  bulls  nicely"  marked, 
from  two  to  six  months  old,  out  of  excellent 
cows  with  A.  R.  O.  backing  and  sired  by  a  son 
of  the  $50,000  bull.  Prices  from  $100  to  $175. 

For  Particulars  Address 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

30  r  egi  s  te  red,  30  very  large 
high  grades,  due  this  fall.  50 
registered,  60  high  grade  year¬ 
lings.  10  registered,  30  high 
grade,  2-yr.-olds,  due  this  fall. 
12  registered  bulls,  ready  for 
service.  10  registered  heifer 
calves,  priced  to  sell  at  fann¬ 
er's  prices.  K  Holstein  heifer 
calves.  420  to  125  each,  express 
prepaid  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REACAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


*^MeHoistein  Calves 

either  sex,  *20  to  $25.  Express 
prepaid  on  5  or  more.  Register¬ 
ed  bull  calves  $25  to  $50.  Regis¬ 
tered  heifers  and  yearlings,  all 
ages.  Write  ns  your  wants.  The 
best  ill  O.  I.  O.  swine. 

ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  Box  253 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $20  to  $25  each.  F.  H.  WOOD,  Cortland,  New  York 

Registered  Yearling  Holstein  Bull  m£Tn‘b£h 

sides.  More  than  two-thirds  white.  Priced  right.  Par- 

titulars  on  request.  Enterprise  Stock  Farm  Ariel,  Pa 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  write  ?oi 

special  oiler.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanno,  N.Y 


REAOTTOSHIP.  2  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Better  than  ordinary. 

World’s  record  in  pedigrees.  All  tested  dams.  1100  each 
to  close  out.  Write  quickly.  CL0HR0AU  FARM,  Charlotte.  H.». 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


M  i  1  king 
Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie,  Pa.,  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos.-old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  onr  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville.  N.  Y. 


$412  was  the  average  price  paid  for  342  Guernseys  consignee? 
by  farmer-breeders  in  a  series  of  6  Wisconsin  sales.  This 
average  exceeds  by  $82  the  average  of  all  1918  Guernsey  sales, 
and  greatly  exceeds  the  average  of  any  other  corresponding 
series  of  dairy  cattle  sales  ever  held.  Breed  Guernseys,  the 
cattle  of  promise.  Write  to  breeders  for  descriptions  and 
prices  and  send  for  our  booklets  telling  why  others  have  chosen 
the  Guernsey. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Herdlea  bulls  will  increase  your  production. 

Herdlea  bulls  will  increase  your  reputation. 

Herdlea  gives  their  cows  every  opportunity. 

Herdlea  will  make  special  prices  to  small  breeders  and  beginners. 

HERDLEA  BERKSHIRES  ARE  OF  THE  SAME 
HIGH  STANDARD  AS  THE  GUERNSEYS 

A.  T.  Herd,  Prop.  Louis  McL  Merryman,  Mgr. 

Carl  Gockerell,  Herdsman  TVT cw  Hop>©,  J pa. 


BELLMATH  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

SALE  Choice  Young  Bulls  at  Reasonable  Prices 

One  son  of  Della  of  Hickory  Grove  A.  R.  5751—14392.5  Lbs.  milk,  701.27  Lbs.  fat. 

Two  grandsons  of  Della  of  Hickory  Grove  from  high  producing  dams. 

Three  other  high  class  young  bulls  of  Glen  wood  breeding. 

Two  splendid  MayRose  youngsters,  grandsons  of  Itcben  Daisy’s  May  King  of  Langwater  17349. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON  SENNETT,  N.  Y. 

SIRED  J  Langwater  Royal  Master  23663  I  We  offer 
BY  |  Pencoyd’s  Royal  Secret  40685  t  grandsons 
of  King  of  the  May,  9001,  and  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of 
Lilly  Vale.  It 028,  two  to  twelve  months.  Seme  ont  of 
A.  R.  dams.  Herd  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  state. 
These  are  bulls  of  great  promise.  Send  for  sale  list. 

BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  WERNERSVILLE,  PA.,  M.  H.  McCallum.  Mur. 


Belle  Alto  Farms 
GUERNSEY  BULLS 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2'4  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass, 


Philmark  c 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  tired  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Osrining,  N.Y. 


The  Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

We  Rre  offering  May  Rose  bull  born  January  19, 
19f9,  sired  by  a  son  of  Langwater  May  King  and 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy’s  May 
King.  Every  female  in  pedigree  is  in  the  A.  R. 
or  great  producing  dam  list.  Dam  will  be  tested 
at  next  freshening.  Calf  broken  color  and  well 
grown  excellent  individual.  Price,  $300. 

WALTER  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

On  several  fine  registered  females,  also  excep¬ 
tionally  good  young  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

For  full  particulars  write  promptly 

J.  C.  Haartz.  10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


RIVER  VIEW  FARM 
May  Rose  Bull  Calves 

Priced  to  Sell 

Correspondence  Solicited 

HENRI  E.  RAG0T,  Mgr.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 


Girdle  Ridge  Farm 

Fi ne'Guernsey  l>ull  ready  for  service.  20  mos. 
old,  for  sale.  Other  fancy  choice  males.  Address 

SUPERINTENDENT 
GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM.  Katonsh,  N.Y. 


of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST.  Ensenor*.  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Ro.lyn,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Cow 

9  yrs.  old;  also  a  3-yr.  old:  both  healthy  and 
right  in  every  way.  Good  milkers  and  will  make 
good  family  cows.  Price  reasonable.  Address 

W.  B.  DAYTON.  Supt.,  North  Chatham,  Columbia  Co..  N.Y. 


rTarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  Rreeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smlthvllle  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Evkrktt Fox,  Lowki.i,,  Mass. 


Miscellaneous 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 
RED  ali  d  WHITES 


200 


We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  the  most  critical  buyers,  cows 
weighing  from  1100  to  1400  lbs.  In  height  of  condition 
some  fresh,  balance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away. 
Carload  Lots  a  Specialty 

F.  L.  PALMER  MORAVIA,  N.  Y. 

4  LARGE  NATIVE  DOES 

due  to  kid  in  one  to  two  mouths;  bred  to  pure  Nu¬ 
bian  buck.  825  each.  Several  *2  Nubian  doe  kids. 
$20  each.  Alinard  G.  Smith,  Martinsville,  N.  J . 


Oakhurst  Farm  Guernseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS.  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

Guernseys  HV! 

several  sons,  grandsons  and  daughters  of  N'e  Plus  Ul¬ 
tra  1 V.  Several  daughters  ready  to  freshen.  Address 

Manager  Skagkark  farm,  It.  Na.  1.  lax  151,  Sauiertiaa.  R.  T. 


JERSEYS 

DOGS  and  FERRETS 

Hamilton  irncrvc 

FARM  el  LKilL  I  3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  TBhrnstTef 

Males,  810:  Females.  $7.  Coon  honnd  puppies, 
best  blood  of  the  sonth.  Males.  $10;  Females.  87. 
Trained  coon  hound.  Male,  $40, trial.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfactory.  Pleasant  View  Kennels.  Oakfield.Wis. 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons:  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AN0  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland  Iowa 

PnlllaDnna  “'id  NEW  ZEALAND  RE1>  RABBITS 
uoilierups  NELSON  BROS.  -  grove  City,  Pa. 

Foslerfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys  To?*g 

Cows.  Heifers  due  to  be  fresh  this  summer  and  later. 
Calves,  both  sexes,  very  attractive.  Come  ami  see  them  or 

write.  CHARLES  0.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Bax  173.  MnrTUtown,  Morris  Cl.,  N.  J. 

CCDDCTC  Cav  Oa|«  Exterminate  your  rats  and 
renne  1  O  rur  dale  save  your  grain.  Price 

list  free.  Catalogue  10c.  C.  11.  KEEFEIt  A  CO.,  Greens  ieh,  Ohio 

rCDOTTC  that  give  satisfaction.  Any  size.  White 
I  LKnL  1  a  or  blown.  1  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

Instruction  book  and  price  list. free. 
LEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  New  Lc^idon  Ohio 

AYRSHIRES 

SSI  Reg.  Ayrshire  Cows  and  Heifers 

one  2-years  old,  one  6  months. 

Mr.  Charles  Hermann,  R.  C,  D.  No.  I,  Box  10,  Callicoon,  N.Y- 

JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb ;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  salo  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 
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Fill  Your  Silo  Yourself 

LIKE  all  progressive  farmers  you  are  sold  on 
the  proposition  that  a  silo  full  of  -choice 
ensilage  pays  handsomely.  The  less  it  costs  the 
better  it  pays.  May  we  talk  with  you  for  a  minute 
about  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  of  filling  your  silo? 

Silo  filling  cost  depends  upon  three  things- — the 
cutter’s  capacity  for  work,  the  cost  of  power  and 
the  length  of  time  the  cutter  lasts,  A  cutter  with 
capacity  keeps  your  men  and  horses  busy- — that  is 
one  saving.  An  International  ensilage  cutter,  using 
little  power,  feeds  easily,  does  not  choke  and  ele¬ 
vates  the  silage  in  a  steady  stream  into  the  highest 
silo.  With  ordinary  care  you  can  use  an  Interna- 

national  more  seasons  than  you  will  believe. 

There  are  five  sizes,  all  of  the  knife  and  blower  on  flywheel 
type,  one  of  which  will  do  your  work  at  little  cost.  Every 
International  cutter  can  be  depended  upon  for  satisfactory 
work  —  every  one  is  backed  by  a  service  that  keeps  it  going 
throughout  the  filling  season.  To  be  sure  of  economy  and 
satisfaction  in  your  silo  filling  this  year  get  in  touch  with  a 
nearby  International  dealer  or  write  us  for  catalogues. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harrestinf  Machine* 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implement* 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power  Machine* 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  E'.ngines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Haying  Machine* 

Mowers  .  Tedders 
Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 

Combination  Side 
Rakes  and  Tedders 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 
Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

Planting  Sc  Seeding  Machine* 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 
Drills 

Fertilizer  &  Lime 
i  Sowers 


Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers  &  Shredders 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 
Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America,  Inc. 

Chicago  USA 
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NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


HINEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEDY  CO,  461  fourth  A»e,  Pittsburg. 

Bog  Spavin 


Cure  the  lamenesB  without  scarring 
the  horse. 

Fleming’s  Spavin  Liquii 

$2.08  a  bottle  (war  tax  paid)— special  rem¬ 
edy  for  all  aoft  blemishes— Bog  Spavin, Thor- 
ousrhpin.  Splint,  Curb,  Capped  Hock,  etc. 
Eauy  to  use,  only  a  little  required  and  money 
back  If  it  fulls.  Write  for  FLEMING’S  FREE 
VEST-1  OCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER. 

„  FLEMING  BROS,  Chemists, 

3 00  Union  Stock  Yard*.  Chicago, Illinois  I 


STOPS 

___ _ |  LA  MEN  ESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone,  . 
Splint,  Curb, -Side  Bone,  or  similar  ! 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 

It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises, Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  botUe  for  10c  stamps. 

V  .  r .  iuUNU,  iNo,  88  lemple  St,  Springfield,  Mai*. 

MINERALS 

H  EAVE  years 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


Great  Hog  Profits 

I  «  Al 

GALLON  I 

^Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Cuts  your  feeding  costs.  Have  bigger 
pigs,  fatter  hogs.  Get  them  ready  for 
market  in  far  less  time.  You  can  do  it. 

Prove  at  our  risk  that  Milkoline  is  the 
surest  farm  money  maker  known. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Otter 

barrel,  or  a  barrel.  Take  30  days — feed  half  to  your 
hogs  and  poultry.  If  not  absolutely  satisfied  return 
the  unused  part  and  we  will  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  us — no  charge  for  the  half  you  used. 

Hfillrnlino  has  a  base  of  Pure  Modified  Butter- 
IllllnUllllt  milk  to  which  essential  fats  and 
acids  are  added.  Milkoline  comes  in  condensed  form. 
Will  keep  Indefinitely  in  any  cliimate.  Will  not 
mould,  sour  or  rot.  Plies  wiU  not  come  near  it. 

9o  u  full  mi  For  feeding  mix  one  part  Milkoline 
a  UuIlUll  with  50  parts  of  water  or  swill  and 
feed  with  your  usual  grain  feeds.  It  helps  keep  liogs 
healthy,  their  appetites  keen  and  makes  more  pork 
per  bushel  of  grain.  Stop  buying  buttermilk  of  un¬ 
certain  quality.  Use  Milkoline  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  be  sure  of  uniform  acidity,  and  at  a  cost  of 
2c  a  gallon  or  less  when  fed  as  directed.  Many 
users  say  Milkoline  saves  them  one-third  on  feed 
bills  because  it  makes  their  hogs  and  poultry  as¬ 
similate  all  their  feed. 

MdftOZ.  pPn(i|  W.  H.  Graham,  Middleton. 
ATW/O  it  Util  Mo.,  writes  that  he  got  an  ex¬ 
tra  $420  worth  of  pork  from  $30  worth  of  Milkoline 
in  a  sixty  day  feed.  He  made  an  actual  test  of  this 
lot  of  hogs  in  comparison  with  another  hunch.  We 
could  quote  hundreds  of  testimonials,  but  the  best 
proof  is  that  we  legally  guarantee  Milkoline  to  be 
satisfactory  or  refund  your  money,  (you  are  the 
judge)  and  refer  you  to  S.  W.  Bird.  Bank  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  and  B.  G.  Dunn  &  Co.  MILKOLINE 
is  just  a*  good  for  Poultry  as  for  Hogs. 

Order  from  Nearest  Dealer  or  Direct  from  this  Ad. 
Send  check  or  money  order  and  ask  for  free  book¬ 
let,  ‘‘Hustles  Heavy'  Hogs  to  Market." 

5  Gals,  at  Creamery  $1.50  per  gal . $7.50 

10  “  "  “  1.25  per  gal . 12.50 

15  "  “  “  1.10  per  gal . 16.50 

32  “  “  1.00  per  gal . 32.00 

55  ”  *‘  "  .90  per  gal . 49.50 

No  charge  tor  kegs  or  barrels.  Prices  F.  O.  B. 
Nearest  Dealer  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO.  3&7N&!aS¥?.  ^ 

Distributed  by: 

VI.  J.  Blanchard,  880  Plymouth  St,  Abbington,  Mass. 

Roy  H.  Anderson,  Flshkill,  N.  Y. 

Frank  S.  Jonos,  306  Lanvale  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 


delivered 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


Questions  About  Meats 

Answered  by  Prof.  K.  J.  Seulke 


Pork  Does  Not  Keep 

Last  Spring  I  had  two  hogs  butchered 
and  put  them  in  brine  for  Summer  use. 
Up  to  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  the  meat,  but  since 
the  real  hot  spell  the  meat  has  got  a  little 
tainted.  I  have  changed  brine  frequently. 
Do  you  know  of  anything  that  will  take 
this  taint  out  of  the  meat?  A.  L.  s 

New  York. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  this 
taint  out.  When  cooking  it,  if  a  small 
amount  of  baking  soda  is  added,  it  will 
dispose  of  the  taint  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  remove  it 
entirely.  If  hams  and  bacons  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  cured  pork,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  remove  them  from  the  brine  and  smoke 
them  at  your  earliest  possible  convenience. 
If  this  bad  been  done  before  the  hot 
weather  set  in  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  meat.  Brine- 
cured  meat  must  be  kept  cold  or  it  is 
likely  to  spoil  during  the  hot  weather. 


Softening  Fish  Bones 

Can  you  give  me  the  treatment  they 
give  salmon  to  soften  the  bones?  n.  o.  w. 

Angola,  Ind. 

The  bones  of  salmon,  as  well  as  fish  of 
various  other  kinds,  are  softened  by  what 
is  known,  as  “processing,”  or  cooking  un¬ 
der  pressure,  which  serves  a  double  pur¬ 
pose — to  soften  the  bones  and  sterilize 
the  product  to  prevent  spoiling.  Fish  are 
dressed,  cut  in  strips  and  packed  in  jars 
after  being  rubbed  with  salt ;  no  water  is 
added.  Ordinary  glass  jars  are  placed  in 
a  pressure  cooker  with  the  lids  only 
loosely  fastened  on.  A  table  follows,  giv¬ 
ing  the  various  lengths  of  time  necessary 
to  sterilize  and  soften  the  bones.  This 
time  is  computed  from  the  time  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  10  lbs.  is  reached  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  240  degrees  F,  and  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  cooling  off  period  : 


Av.  Min. 

►Species 

Required 

Black  bass  . . , 

»•■•••*•••••••••  1*1*) 

Yellow  perch  . 

.  100 

Salmon  . 

Smelts  . 

Suckers  . 

.  90 

Preparing  Salt  Pork 

IIow  can  I  prepare  salt  pork  to  use 
with  vegetables  in  cooking  meats  and  fry¬ 
ing  fish  ?  As  we  had  nothing  in  the  pork 
line  outside  of  pig  sliotes  we  forgot  to 
keep  out  the  amount  of  side  meat  and  it 
is  all  in  the  pickle  together.  One  of  our 
neighbors  always  packs  what  she  wants 
for  pickle  or  salt  pork  in  a  stone  crock 
and  completely  covers  with  salt,  but  she 
does  not  know  what  to  tell  me  to  do  since 
it  is  in  the  piokle.  Will  you  tell  me  how 
to  salt  it,  whether  to  make  a  brine,  or 
what  should  I  do?  b.  e. 

Stewartsville,  N.  J. 

The  proper  method  of  curing  salt  pork 
is  to  cut  the  thoroughly  cooled  pork  into 
pieces  of  about  two  pounds  each.  Weigh 
out  10  pounds  of  fine  salt,  two  ounces  of 
saltpeter,  for  100  pounds  of  pork,  and 
after  rubbing  each  piece  of  meat  with  this 
mixture  pack  them  in  a  jar  and  pour 
over  them  a  brine  made  from  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  salt  mixture  and  four 
gallons  of  water  per  100  pounds  of  meat. 
Place  in  a  cool  place  and  use  as  desired. 
In  case  the  meat  has  been  placed  in  a 
sugar  pickle  it  will  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  pork  from  the  sugar  pickle  and 
after  washing  it  thoroughly  in  cold  water 
pack  it  in  the  salt  and  saltpeter  mixture 
as  above.  The  pork  will  always  retain  a 
certain  amount  of  the  sugar  and  have  a 
more  or  less  sweet  taste,  but  should  not 
be  objectionably  sweet  unless  it  has  been 
left  in  the  sugar  pickle  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

Dried  Beef 

We  have  tried  to  make  some  dried  beef 
by  curing  the  same  as  we  do  our  pork, 
but  it  has  not  been  very  successful.  If 
it  is  practical  to  make  the  dried  beef  at 
home,  would  you  print  directions?  I 
have  received  many  helpful  suggestions, 
and  hope  to  get  one  more  now,  as  we  de¬ 
pend  a  great  deal  on  your  paper. 

Rhode  Island.  mrs.  ii.  c.  k. 

Dried  beef  is  usually  made  from  the 
round,  although  any  heavily  muscled  part 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  inside 
of  the  round  makes  the  tenderest  meat. 
In  cutting  meat  for  dried  beef  the  muscles 
should  be  separated  into  their  natural 
divisions.  When  cured  and  smoked  in 
this  way  they  can  be  sliced  across  the 
grain,  and  the  meat  is  much  tenderer  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  A  jar  or 


a  barrel  is  the  best  receptacle  in  which 
to  pack  the  meat  when  curing  it.  To 
each  100  lbs.  of  well-cooled  beef  weigh 
out  6  lbs  of  fine  salt,  3  lbs.  of  granulated 
or  brown  sugar  and  2  ounces  of  saltpeter. 
Mix  these  thoroughly,  without  wetting, 
and  divide  the  mixture  into  three  por¬ 
tions.  Set  two  portions  away  for  future, 
use,,  and  rub  the  other  portion  into  the 
meat.  Tack  the  meat  in  a  jar  and  leave 
it  for  three  days.  At  the  end  of  the  three 
days  take  the  meat  from  the  jar,  but 
leave  in  the  jar  the  sirup  that  has  formed. 
Rub  the  meat  with  another  portion  of 
the  mixture,  •  repack  it,  and  leave  it  for 
three  days.  Remove  it  from  the  sirup, 
rub  it  with  the  last  portion  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  and  repack  it  in  the  sirup  in  the  jar. 
After  three  days  remove  the  meat  and 
hang  it  in  the  smokehouse,  where  it 
should  be  smoked  until  it  is  dry.  It  should 
then  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  until  it  is 
used.  The  longer  it  is  smoked  and  drier 
it  is  kept  the  longer  it  will  remain  good. 


Yeast  Cakes  and  Milk 

We  were  much  interested  in  an  article 
written  by  Mary  B.  Beckwith,  in  which 
she  mentions  yeast  cakes  taken  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  influenza.  Will  she  tell  us 
more  about  the  yeast,  as  we  failed  to  read 
Mr.  Osborne’s  article,  of  which  she  speaks? 
Is  the  dose  to  be  repeated  after  a  few 
days?  Are  there  medical  properties  about 
the  yeast  that  could  be  recommended  for 
other  ailments,  such  as  run-down  condi¬ 
tion?  MRS.  J.  W. 

Vermont. 

The  prescription,  from  a  practicing 
physician,  called  for  half  a  cake  of  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  dissolved  in  one-fourth  enp 
of  tepid  water,  and  added  to  one  glass  of 
milk  as  a  dose  before  retiring  at  night. 
The  remainder  of  said  yeast  cake  was  to 
be  taken  in  the  same  way  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  -breakfast.  This  was  to  be  re¬ 
peated  for  two  additional  days,  making 
three  days  and  six  doses  of  three  yeast 
cakes.  There  were  about  25  people  who 
t’-ied  it  to  my  knowledge,  and  not  one  of 
them  had  the  influenza.  Of  course  we 
know  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  milk, 
and  also  that  it  makes  an  excellent  me¬ 
dium  for  the  yeast.  Then  the  compressed 
yeast  is  a  living  plant,  a  real  living  or¬ 
ganism.  which  in  body  temperature  would 
feast  on  the  lactose  of  the  milk  and  grow 
rapidly.  Lactose  is  the  most  acceptable 
sweet  to  delicate  organism,  hence  we  add 
more  of  the  lactose  to  cow’s  milk  for  baby 
feeding  when  human  mother’s  milk  is 
not  available.  The  yeast  plant  loves 
sugar  and  grows  rapidly  when  thus  fed. 
Every  housewife  knows  that  is  why  she 
puts  cane  sugar  in  her  yeast  sponge  and 
gets  better  results  when  she  does  that. 

Kumiss  is  another  illustration.  Kumiss 
was  made  by  the  Tartars  from  mare’s 
milk,  and  at  one  time  was  very  much  pre¬ 
scribed  for  various  stomach  disorders. 
When  invalidism  was  more  fashionable 
than  now,  and  mare’s  milk  not  available, 
we  used  cow’s  milk.  To  one  gallon  of 
milk  we  added  one-fourth  of  a  yeast  cake 
and  one-fourth  cup  of  cane  sugar,  put 
the  liquid  in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours. 
Fermentation  then  reached  its  height  and 
we  have  carbon  dioxide  and  a  small 
amount  of  alcohol.  The  liquid  is  then 
placed  on  ice  and  all  fermentation  stopped, 
and  the  material  was  considered  mediein- 
inally  beneficial.  What  we  are  most  con¬ 
cerned  with  now  is  the  subject  Mr.  Os¬ 
borne  brought  in  so  well,  of  vitamines.  I 
would  like  tt>  know  whether  vitamines 
belong  to  the  large  family  of  proteids  or 
are  considered  a  salt.  From  the  result 
of  vitamines  on  our  chickens,  and  on  the 
rats  he  mentions.  I  cannot  decide  whether 
the  vitamines  acted  like  the  medicine  of 
our  family  doctor,  simply  giving  nature 
a  boost  in  the  right  direction,  and  stimu¬ 
lating  her  to  do  the  remainder  herself,  or 
whether  these  vitamines  of  themselves 
really  vitalize  the  devitalized.  I  hope  Mr. 
Osborne  will  be  persuaded  to  give  us  his 
findings,  knowing  he  has  awakened  new 
interest  elsewhere  in  this  new  subject. 

MARY  B.  BECKWITH, 


The  Hired  Man’s  Board 

I  have  read  the  many  opinions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  feeding  the  “hired  man.”  Beu¬ 
lah  Hickman  takes  an  excellent  view  of 
the  matter.  However,  it  is  altogether  the 
same  principle  which  prompts  men  to  feed 
their  cows  well ;  to  me  the  one  central 
question  is  one  of  honestly  giving  the 
“hired  man”  that  to  which  he  is  honestly 
entitled.  When  the  bargain  with  him  is 
made,  so  much  pay  for  an  hour,  month  or 
year,  is  promised.  This  pay  is  specified 
as  so  many  dollars  or  cents,  also  board, 
lodging  and  washing,  the  latter  being  a 
part  of  his  pay  in  place  of  money.  His 
wages  are  not  complete  without  the  whole 
which  is  promised  to  him.  The  weak  spot 
is  that  a  money  value  is  not  specified  for 
the  “board,  lodging  and  washing,”  and 
because  it  is  not  there  are  some  who  seem 
to  have  the  idea  that  it  is  a  charitable 
donation.  When,  making  the  bargain,  if 
the  parties  would  specify  the  kind  and 
value  of  board  to  be  furnished  and  re¬ 
ceived.  and  then  at  meal  time  let  the 
farmer  realize  that  at  that  hour  his  is  a 
boarding-house,  all  occasion  for  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  ’opinion  between  himself  and  the 
hired  man  in  regard  to  it  has  disap¬ 
peared.  MILES  H.  DE  LONG. 
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More  Weight  For  Hogs 
More  MilK  From  Cows -on 


HARGROVE  &  ARNOLD 
HOLSTEIN  COMPANY, 

CUND1FF  &  HART.  HERDSMEN 

NORWALK,  IOWA 

PURE  CANE  MOLASSES  CORPORATION. 

16  Exchange  Place, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  recalling  Cane,  Mola: 

With  reference  to  yours  rega  ^  Mola  for 

We  could  not  get  alo"F J'  their  ~r,.at  records, 
our  cows  who  are  ^  lts  ,com' 

We  are  not  using  it  to  get  ^  making  large 

mercial  Talu®  fitter  records  on  our  cows,  and 
yearly  milk  and  nutter  saving 

the  value  of  tins  in  money,  but  also 

of  other  feeds  or  the  saving  in  mon  y.^  w). 

the  appetizing  effect  ,  **koep  on  feed, 

causes  them  to  eat  mo™  world's  butter  records 
We  have  “^'^/M^  in  connectlon  with  other 

by  the  use  of  Cane  Mola  in  cm  „Lady  Mutual 

feeds,  of  coil r so  than  41  pounds  of  but- 

Friend,”  produces  bl  tt^.,;  a  t*at;  phis  is  the 

ter  in  year  old  cow.  This  same 

world  s  record  for  a  ten^y  ^  ^  butter  for  a  year, 
cow  produced  i  1  i  .*or  that  age.  We 

which  also  is  a  world  .  ^  whose  yearly  but- 

have  eighteen  cows  in  o  .  RH)  pounds  of  butter 
ter  records  average J*e  ^ndVKul results  we  at- 
for  the  year.  .  your  ^'ane  Mola. 

tribute  largely  to  the  use  oi  -  t0  you 

jtljs:  *  H„:,b 

™r'«c‘'S  >» »“  ““ at  m 

SSL  *■»»  «”'>-• 

(Sle„ed>  HAS..SOVK  *  ARNOLD  HOLSTEIN 
CO.,  by  R.  A.  Arnold. 


Moisture  120^ 


CARBOHYI)lu' 

98  lbs. 


sugar 

330  lbs. 


Analysis 
*b.  BA-Ri?£L-  CfiiNt 


Not  a  mixed  feed — not  a  “remedy” — not 
a  beet  molasses.  Just  a  straight  sugar 
cane  molasses :  the  pure  juice  of  the 
cane  with  nothing  added — that’s  Cane 
Mola.  It  is  food — the  cheapest  food 
you  can  buy  today.  And  how  your  live 
stock  will  thrive  on  it.  Feed  it  to  hogs, 
cows,  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  other  live 
stock.  A  pound  of  Cane  Mola  equals  a 
pound  of  corn  in  nutrition:  it’s  been 
proved  by  scientific  tests.  But  corn  costs 
about  twice  as  much  as  Cane  Mola. 

For  hogs:  pour  Cane  Mola  into  the 
trough  or  over  the  grain,  slops  or 
roughage.  Makes  the  ration  taste  so 
good  the  hogs  will  eat  it  with  great  gusto. 
They  get  more  nutriment  from  it — digest 
it  more  thoroughly.  That’s  why  they 
make  more  weight  on  less  food.  Feed  *4 
lb.  daily  for  each  100  lbs.  live  weight. 

For  cows:  Mix  with  their  grain  or  pour 
it  over  roughage.  Note  how  eagerly  they 
eat  their  ration.  And  you’ll  find  they  get 
more  nutriment  from  their  feed.  What 
did  H.  J.  Patterson  learn  from  the  tests 
he  conducted  at  the  Maryland  Experi¬ 
ment  Station?  He  found  that  when  he 
fed  molasses  to  steers  in  combination 


with  hay  and  grain  the  hay  and  grain 
ration  became  14%  more  digestible.  See 
his  report  in  Bulletin  117  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  No  wonder  cows  soon  be¬ 
gin  to  give  from  10%  to  20%  more  milk 
when  fed  Cane  Mola.  Feed  3  lbs.  (1  qt.) 
daily  to  each  cow. 

Cane  Mola  is  first  of  all  a  food.  It’s  also 
a  wonderful  conditioner:  keeps  live  stock 
on  feed:  prevents  runts:  makes  smooth, 
glossy  coats.  Most  ailments  come  from 
indigestion  and  Cane  Mola  prevents  this 
trouble.  It  acts  as  a  mild  laxative :  pre¬ 
vents  colic :  gets  rid  of  worms. 

We  import  Cane  Mola  direct  from  the 
old  fashioned  West  Indian  plantations. 
That’s  why  we  can  sell  it  so  cheap,  just 
about  half  the  price  of  corn. 

Cane  Mola  spells  profits  and  success. 
We’ve  thousands  of  letters  from  success¬ 
ful  stockmen.  They  all  say  Cane  Mola 
played  a  big  part  in  their  prosperity. 

Write  Dept.  A.  today  for  prices  and  in¬ 
formation.  Tell  us  what  roughage  you 
have  to  feed.  District  agents  now  cover 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


PURE  CANE  MOLASSES  CORPORATION 

16  Exchange  Place  NEW  YORK  CITY 


DISTRIBUTING  POINTS  :  Philadelphia ,  Boston,  Chicago ,  Milwaukee ,  Des  Moines, 

Cedar  Rapids ,  Omaha ,  New  Orleans,  Key  West ,  and  scores  of  other  Cities. 
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What  would  two  extra  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
from  every  cow  mean  to  you  in  dollars  and  cents  at  the 
end  of  the  year?  No  matter  what  the  size  of  your  herd,  this 
would  run  into  big  money.  And  you  can  get  these  extra  profits 
by  feeding  your  cows  International  Special  Dairy  Feed.  Two 
extra  quarts  of  milk  per  day  isn’t  unusual  —  hundreds  of  dairy¬ 
men  say  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  them. 


Does  It  Pay  to  Feed  High-priced  Fee-fs? 

While  stopping  in  the  feed  store  in  the 
city  to  get  my  usual  order  of  poultry  feed, 
the  feed  man  remarked :  “You  seem  to 
get  results  from  feeding  even  if  the  prices 
are  high.  It  always  seems  strange  to  me 
that,  as  soon  as  prices  of  feed  go  up,  a 
lot  of  farmers  begin  to  cut  down  on  the. 
amount  used,  and  some  even  quit  en¬ 
tirely  and  let  the  hens  scratch  and  pick 
for  a  living.” 

“Yes,”  I  remarked,  “and  their  hens  lay 
just  about  in  proportion  to  the  way  they 
are  fed.” 

“That  reminds  me,”  said  the  feed  man, 
“of  a  little  experience  I  had  a  few  days 
ago  with  one  of  the  big  farmers.  lie  came 
in  to  inquire  about  feeds,  and  remarked 
that  he  had  about  100  hens,  and  they  were 
giving  him  only  an  average  of  five  or  six 
eggs  daily.  I  told  him  what  I  had  in  the 


International  Special  Dairy  Feed 

Makes  Milk  in  Double-Quick  Time 

When  dairymen  write  ua  letters  saying  they  have  never  found  any  ration  to 
equal  International  Special  Dairy  Feed  —  that  they  are  saving  money  on 
feed  —  and  getting  more  milk,  it  is  time  for  you  to  investigate.  Find  out  about 
the  ingredients — scientifically  blended  grains,  grain  products,  cottonseed  meal, 
feeding  molasses,  etc. —  every  one  a  milk-maker.  Then  try  it  on  your  cows. 
If  you  do  this,  you  will  never  change  to  any  other  feed.  This  unusual  feed  is 
not  an  experiment.  Before  a  single  pound  of 
feed  was  shipped  from  our  factory,  practical 
feeding  tests  covering  months  were  made  by 
expert  dairymen.  It  was  tried  on  cows  of  all 
kinds — the  top  notchers  and  the  scrubs.  And  it 
made  good.  Then  —  and  not  until  then — was 
International  Special  Dairy  Feed  offered  to  you. 

See  Your  Dealer  TODAY 

Don’t  say  “This  feed  looks  good  to  me,  but  I’ll 
wait  until  tomorrow.”  Tomorrow  never  comes. 

A  promise  never  increased  the  milk  flow  yet. 

See  your  dealer  today  and  order  a  trial  ton. 

It  is  guaranteed  to  make  good  for  you.  If  there 
is  no  International  dealer  near  you,  write  to  us. 

International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

LIVE  SALESMEN  WANTED 


l  \ 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

INTERNATIONAL  SUG A*  FEEDC2 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.  U.S.A. 
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Clean  Separators 
—Healthy  Udders 


TN  THE  BUSY  DAIRY  we’re  apt  to 
A  overlook  some  of  the  details  that  vitally 
effect  the  final  profits. 


A  clean  separator  means  sweet,  fragrant  cream — 
the  kind  that  makes  top-notch  butter.  Germ-X 
solution  loosens  slime  and  kills  bacteria  quicker 
than  live  steam.  It  shortens  the  work  of  cleaning 
dairy  utensils. 

North  Star  Anti-Septic  Wool  Fat  Compound 

keeps  teats  and  udders  smooth  and  pliable.  Cows 
with  healthy  udders  “give  down”  more  milk — pay 
better.  This  Wool  Fat  Compound  nourishes  and 
rebuilds  wounded  tissues.  Use  it,  too,  for  foot  and 
skin  diseases  of  horses. 

FREE  TRIAL — It  costs  you  nothing  to  prove  for 
yourself  what  North  Star  Wool  Fat  will  do  for  your 
stock.  We'll  send  a  liberal  sample  frte.  Write 
today.  Ask  also  for  Germ-X  circular. 


NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 
DEPT.  C  LAWRENCE.  MASS. 


Germ  ^Destroyer  j 
Deodorizer 
Disinfectant 

(non-pocvomou») 


*»iv  BY 

Cf  North  Star  Chemical  Worte  h* 

*-*»r*x.  Him 


best  prices.  Then  he  thought  a  minute 
and  ejaculated.  ‘No,  I  won’t  feed  them  at 
those  prices.  I’ll  let  them  pick  their  liv¬ 
ing  first.’  ” 

This  little  incident  set  me  to  thinking. 
“Why  don’t  farmers’  flocks  generally  pay 
in  midsummer?”  The  conditions  on  the 
farm  are  all  favorable  for  a  Y>t’ofitable  egg 
yield  unless  it  is  the  one  of  liberal  feed¬ 
ing.  The  farmer  just  referred  to,  who 
wouldn’t  use  high-priced  feeds,  had  one 
of  the  best  markets  in  the  State.  A  Sum¬ 
mer  resort  town,  that  always  pays  a  little 
above  the  market  price  in  other  nearby 
cities,  offered  a  good  market  for  more 
strictly  fresh*  eggs  than  the  surrounding 
farms  afforded. 

I  at  once  thought,  “I  wonder  if  my 
high-priced  feeds  are  returning  a  profit 
through  the  hen  channel,”  and  I  began 
to  nse  the  pencil  right  vigorously.  I  found 
that  my  mash  mixture  was  costing  me 
$3.62  per  cwt..  and  that  500  lbs.  lasted 
just  about  20  days  for  monthly  average  of 
150  hens.  This  made  an  expense  of 
$27.10  per  month  for  dry  mash.  In  ad¬ 
dition  I  found  I  was  feeding  the  laying 
flock  eight  bushels  of  oats  per  month, 
which  were  costing  93c,  or  $7.64,  and  200 
lbs.  of  scratch  grains,  costing  $9.50.  Be¬ 
sides  the  regular  feeds  there  was  100  lbs. 
of  shell  a  month,  costing  $1.25.  This 
made  the  total  $45.29  for  a  full  month. 
Now,  what  about  July  eggs?  At  the 
;  present  rate  of  production  (now  July  21) 
the  flock  will  average  better  than  six 
dozen  per  day,  although  six  or  eight  have 
I  been  or  will  be  “potted”  because  they 
don’t  know  enough  to  wait  till  cold  weath¬ 
er  before  shedding  their  outer  garments. 
If  my  yield  holds  up  to  just  six  dozen  per 
day  it  will  mean  186  dozen  for  the  month. 
Our  selling  price  since  July  10  has  been 
60c  per  dozen  wholesale,  and  they  are 
sure  to  go  to  65c  before  August  1.  The 
average  price  for  July  will  therefore  not 
be  under  60c.  This  will  give  us  total  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $111.60,  leaving  a  net  income 
of  $66.31  to  cover  care  and  interest  on  in¬ 
vestment. 

But  someone  may  say,  “You  are  only 
estimating  ou  the  basis  of  a  part  of  a 
month.”  On  looking  over  my  accounts  I 
find  our  actual  sales  (less  eggs  used  by 
the  family)  are  $73.27  for  the  first  20 
days  of  July.  The  better  price  fi  r  the 
last  part  of  the  mouth  will  surely  keep 
the  average  income  up  to  that  of  the  first 
20  days.  Based  on  these  actual  sales  for 
the  first  20  days  of  July,  I  find  a  daily 
average  of  $3.66,  which  for  31  days  would 
give  $112.40,  This  will  leave  net  receipts 
of  $67.11  for  the  month — even  better  than 
the  first  estimate.  c.  s.  piielps. 

New  York. 


My  WADE  Saws  Four  Cords  an  Hour  t 


"The  Wade  is  certainly  the  farmer's  friend .  I  have  cut  1600  cords  of  yellow  fir  wood 
with  it,  and  it's  as  good  as  the  day  I  bought  it." — Dan  Ross,  Corbett,  Oregon. 

Why  break  your  back  sawing  wood  by  hand,  when  the  power¬ 
ful  little  Wade  Portable  Gasoline  Drag  Saw  will  oulsaw  10  men  at  one-tenth 
the  co el!  Light,  simple,  economical.  Cuts  wood  of  any  size.  Averages  8  cords 
/|\  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Thousands  of  Wades  now  in  use.  When  not 

-  sawing  wood,  the  4  h.  p.  engine  will  operate  other  light  machinery. 


Wade  Portable  Gasoline 

Drag  Saw 


Feeding  for  Better  Cream 

Will  you  give  me  a  dairy  ration  for 
grade  Jerseys  and  Guernseys?  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  them  three  parts  bran,  three  parts 
crushed  oats,  three  parts  cornmeal,  two* 
parts  gluten;  have  salt  available  at  all 
times.  I  am  feeding  them  all  the  green 
oats  they  will  clean  up  morning  and  night, 
but  will  change  to  green  fodder  corn 
( Southern  Horsetooth ) .  Our  pasture  is 
poor.  The  cream  is  thin ;  how  can  I  im¬ 
prove  it?  N.  P.  P. 

Great  Neck,  N.  Y, 

Your  ration  would  he  improved  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  200  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  crushed  oats, 
300  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed  and 
100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  If  pasture  is 
poor  you  will  ueed  to  grain  cows  about 
same  as  in  Winter.  I  note  you  mention 
that  the  cream  is  thiu.  You  cannot  make 
it  any  thicker  by  changing  the  feed.  If 
you  are  using  a  gravity  method  of  skim¬ 
ming,  one  of  the  reason  why  you  note 
that  the  cream  is  thinner  than  in  the 
Winter  or  Spring  is  that  the  milk  does 
not  reach  as  low  a  temperature  while  the 
cream  is  rising  as  it  does  in  cold  weather. 
Then  again,  milk  naturally  tests  some¬ 
what  lower  in  butterfat  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  If  you  happen  to  be  using  a 
separator  you  can,  of  course,  set  the 
cream  or  skim-milk  screw,  to  give  you 
anv  thickness  of  cream  desired,  n.  F.  J. 


Buttermilk  for  Pigs 

Is  fresh  buttermilk,  churned  from  sour 
|  cream,  injurious  to  young  or  old  pigs? 
New  York.  D.  h.  a. 

1  Fresh  buttermilk,  from  either  sweet 
or  sour  cream,  is  the  best  feed  in  the 
world  for  pigs.  H.  F.  J. 


NEW  YORK 

STATE  FAIR 

AND 

Victory  Exposition 

We  Are  at  Peace  and  the  Great 
Nations  Are  Again  in  Spirited 
Competition  for  World  Trade. 

The  Empire  State  Must  Take 
the  Lead— dust  As  She  Took  the 
Lead  in  Meeting  the  Burdens  of 
the  War — In  Supplyingan  Abund¬ 
ance  of  the  Best  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Products. 

This  is  Not  the  Time  to  Rest- 
New  York  Must  Help  the  Nation 
Keep  Its  Place  in  the  Front  Rank 
of  Great  Powers.  Real  Patriots 
Will  Do  Their  Share  by  Attending 
the  State  Fair  for  the  State  Fair 
Will  Point  the  Way. 

Greatest  Farm  Machinery  Show 
of  the  Year  — Tractor  Demon¬ 
strations  on  Three  Days. 

The  Best  and  the  Most  Useful 
Draft  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Swine  and  Poultry. 

Wonderful  Exhibits  of  Farm 
Products,  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

Dairy  Show  and  Exhibits  by 
State  Colleges  with  Useful  De¬ 
monstrations. 

Uncle  Sam  Will  Help  With  In¬ 
structive  Exhibits  Representing 
Six  Cabinet  Departments  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

All  of  the  Attractions  of  a  Big 
Exposition — Grand  Circuit  Races, 
Two  Horse  Shows,  Dog  Show, 
Band  Concerts,  Midway. 

SYRACUSE 

Sept.  8th  to  13th 

ADMISSION 

FIFTY  CENTS 


WithTheSTEEL  RIB  ^ 


defies  thieves,  rats,  vermin,  birds,  rnln, 
snow,  fire  or  moulding.  Perfect  ventilation 
through  the  grain.  Sturdy  steel  rib  con¬ 
struction — lasts  a  lifetime.  ALL  SIZES. 
Built  oblong,  circular  and  double  shed 
styles,  capacity  from  smallest  to  largest 
of  crops. 

"Write  for  our  circulars  showing  prices, 
sizes  and  giving  valuable  information  about 
storago  of  crops.  Write  today. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 
15  Vi  Main  St.  London,  Ohio. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use :  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  15,  1919. 


These  prices  anti  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here : 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  August,  $3.13  per  100  for 
3  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional  4c 
per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
extra  butterfat  at  points  -00  to  310 
miles  from  city. 


RUTTER. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb... .  54 65 

Good  to  Choice  . .  52  @  54 

Lower  Grades .  47  @  51 

City  made .  45  @  49 

Dairy,  best  . . .  52><j@  53 

Common  to  good  .  -46  @  52 

Packing  Stock . .  43  @  47 

Process  . . . . .  45  @  51 


CIIEESE. 

,  Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice . 

Skims,  bent. . . 

!  Pair  to  good . 

Eggs. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  lancy . 

Medium  to  good  . . . . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

i;  Common  to  good.  ...:.. . 

.  Gathered,  best,  white . . 

'  Medium  t<>  good,  mixed  colors  ... 
Lower  grades . . 


30  © 
29  @ 

2:1  @ 

15  @ 


oti  @ 
co  @ 

55  @ 

52  @ 
03  @ 

53  @ 
30  @ 


31 

30 

24 

20 


08 

04 

56 

54 
65 

55 
36 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Natl  re  Steers  ......... . 10  00  @10  00 

Balls  . .  7  00  @10  25 

Cows... . .  4  00  @10  00 

CalveB.  prime  real, 100  lbs .  22  00  @25  00 

Culls . 12  00  @17  00 

Hogs . 20  00  @23  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  00  @10  50 

Lambs  . 14  00  @19  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Market  is  rather  dull.  Sales  are  re¬ 
ported  at :  Fowls.  33  to  34c ;  chickens, 
30  to  38c :  roosters,  20  to  21c ;  ducks,  35 
to  39c ;  geese,  20c. 

intESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  best . 

@ 

49 

Medium  to  good . 

@ 

46 

Chickens  cln  ce  lb . 

@ 

41 

Fair  to  Good . . 

@ 

37  < 

Broilers,  lb . 

<a 

50 

Fowls . 

w 

39 

.  22 

(A 

26 

.  34 

@ 

35 

Squabs,  do* . 

@ 

9  00 

WOOL. 


Recent  business  at  Boston  is  reported 
at:  New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed 
Delaine.  71  to  72e;  half  blood,  75  to  7Sc. 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  unwashed  De¬ 
laine.  7S  to  82c  ;  half  blood  combing.  80 
to  Sic.  New  England  half  blood,  72  to 
«75e;  three-eighths  blood,  OS  to  70c. 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . 

Medium  ..  . 

Bed  lildney . 

W  bite  Kidney  . . 

Yellow  Eye  . 

Lima,  Cxllfornlu . 


11150  @1175 
7  1)0  @  9  00 
7  00  @  9  00 
10  50  @14  00 
12  25  @12  50 
7  00  @7  50 
12  00  @12  50 


PRUIT8. 

Apples  remain  very  higli  <>u  choice 
hand-picked.  Peaches  mainly  lower. 
Pears  in  larger  supply,  best  Clapp  and  Le 
Conte  bringing  close  to  $8  per  barrel. 


Apples,  hand-picked,  bbl .  4  50  @  6  00 

Wind  tails .  1  oo  @  2  00 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  bbi .  5  00  @  8  00 

Clapp,  bbl .  6  oo  «i  s  00 

Oranges,  box  .  7  00  @  9  00 

Lemons,  box  .  5  OO  6  50 

Grape  Fruit . 6  50  @  9  00 

Pineapples.  36s  to  30s .  5  00  @  7  00 

Peaches.  6-bkt.  crate . 2  oo  @  3  60 

Bu.  bkt .  2  00  ii  3  00 

M  tiskmelons.  bu .  1  50  @3  25 

Watermelons,  carload  .  400  00  @465  00 

Black  errles,  qt .  15  @  18 

Huckleberries,  qt .  10  @  23 


VEGETABLES. 

!  Potatoes  higher  on  best :  no  improve- 
<  ment  on  medium  grades  Corn  going  at 
a  wide  range,  owing  to  quality  and  size 
of  ears.  Golden  Rantam  and  other  small¬ 
eared  yellow  varieties  are  offered  here  in 
considerable  quantity  this  year,  but  it 
appears  hard  to  convince  buyers  to  take 
them  instead  of  the  larger  Evergreen  and 
Mammoth.  There  are  more  possibilities 
for  Bantam  in  local  trade  and  regular 
customers  than  in  large  competitive  mar¬ 
kets. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  6  00  @6  50 

Jersey,  bbl .  4  50  @6  50 

Bw get  Potatoes,  bu .  3  00  @4  00 

Beets,  new,  bbl .  2(0  @  2  75 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @4  00 

Cabbage— bbl .  1  00  @  1  75 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . .  I  oo  @  2  on 

Onions,  bu .  1  00  £  3  00 

String  Beans  bu .  Ill  @  2  00 

Squash,  bu.  ,  . 25  @  1  00 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  3  00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  150  m  300 

Kale,  bbl .  .  25  ®  75 

Okra,  bu .  2  00  @  4  uo 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  @  1  75 

Peas,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  @  3  60 

Tomatoes,  6-bkL  crate .  1  00  @  1  76 

3-pk.  box .  50  @  2  00 

Kadishes,  100  bunches .  1  O0  @  2  90 

Hhubarb.100  bunches  .  I  50  @  4  00 

Sweet  Corn,  100  ears .  I  00  @  3  25 

Cauliflower,  bnl .  3  00  @6  00 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  50  @6  00 

Penners.  bu .  7r  @  1  25  I 

ltonialne.hu  . 75  @  150 

Mushrooms,  lb .  50  &  75 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  44  00  @45  uu 

No.  2  .  40  00  @42  00 

No.  3  . 36  00  @38  (Hi 

No  grade  . 22  00  @27  00 

Clover. mixed . 30  00  @40  00 

Straw,  Bye . 13  00  @16  OU 

CRAIN. 

The  Government  price  on  No.  2  red 
wheat  at  various  markets  is:  New  York. 
$2  37%;  Chicago,  $2.23;  Baltimore, 
$2  35%;  8t.  Louis,  $2.21.  Corn.  No.  2, 
yellow.  New  York,  $2.23 ;  Chicago.  $2.07. 
Oats,  No.  3,  white.  New  York,  S8e;  rye, 
$1.61;  barley,  $1.42. 
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Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter — Prints  . 62  to  64c 

Tub,  choice  . 60  to  62c 

Eggs — Best  'nearby  . 70  to  75c 

Gathered  . 60  to  68c 

Cheese  . 3S  to  40c 

Potatoes,  lb . 4  to  5c 

Peaches,  doz . 30  to  60c 

Lettuce,  head  .  5  to  10c 

Cabbage,  hea-d  . 10  to  15e 

Fowls,  lb . 40  to  45c 

Roasting  beef,  lb . 45  to  48c 

Lamb  Chops,  lb . 50  to  65c 

Bacon,  lb . 4S  to  50c 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  prints,  60  to  62c ;  tub  creamery, 
best,  57  to  58c ;  lower  grades,  50  to  53c. 
Eggs. 

Nearby,  fancy.  59  to  61c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  45  to  52c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  36  to  37c;  broilers,  36  to  40c; 
roosters,  23  to  24c ;  ducks,  30  to  32e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  34  to  40c;  roosters,  24  to  25c; 


broilers.  40  to  50c;  ducks,  35c;  squabs, 
doz.  -*7.50  to  $9.25. 

Bruits. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50 ;  peaches, 
crate.  $1.50  to  $3;  huckleberries,  qt.,  16 
to  23c;  blackberries,  qt.,  16  to  22c;  musk- 
melohs.  hu..  $1.75  to  $2.75;  watermelons, 
car,  $125  to  $400. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes,  No.  1.  bbl.,  $5  to  $5.75;  No. 

2,  $2.50  to  $3;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1  to  $2; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

llay,  No.  2,  Timothy,  $36  to  $37 ;  No. 

3,  $32  to  $33 ;  clover  mixed.  $31  to  $35. 
Straw,  rye.  813  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat. 
$11  to  812. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus.  O..  Aug. 
25-29. 

State  Fair,  Detroit,  Mich..  Aug.  29- 
Sept.  7. 

Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  annual 
convention.  Detroit,  Mich..  Sept.  9-13. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich..' Fair.  Sept.  15-19. 
Windsor  County  Agricultural  Society, 
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seventy-fourth  annual  fail'.  Woodstock, 
Vt..  Sept.  16-18. 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Burgettstown,  Pa., 
Sept.  30-Oct.  1-12. 

National  Grange,  annual  meeting. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich,,  Nov.  12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  State  Ar¬ 
mory,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Friday,  Nov.  14, 
to  Tuesday,  Nov.  18. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix, 
Dee.  3-8. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  Dec. 
1-3. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Roanoke,  Dee.  2-4. 

Virginia  State  Corn  Growers,  annual 
convention  and  exhibit,  Roanoke,  Va., 
Dec.  2-4. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and  Ohio 
Apple  Show,  Terminal  Auditorium,  To¬ 
ledo,  O.,  Dec.  4-12. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Chestertown,  MdL, 
Jan.  6-8,  1920. 


“FIe  has  an  open  mind.”  “Yes.  That’s 
•  the  reason  nothing  stays  in  it.”— Detroit 
Free  Press. 


Saves  Half  on  Spark  Plugs 

Makes  Old  Plugs  Work  Like  New 

To  prove  it,  make  this  test :  Pick  out  any  4  old  cracked  or  worn  out 
plugs  you  have  thrown  away  and  try  them  again  with  “For-do”  ;  see 
how  it  will  make  them  spark  like  new.  Oil,  carbon  or  grease  have 
no  effect  on  plugs  when  “For-do”  is  used.  “For-do”  is'easily  attach¬ 
ed  to  any  Ford  in  3  minutes.  No  changes  necessary  in  car  or  engine, 
no  holes  to  bore— no  bother  at  all.  A  child  can  put  it  on.  Can’t 
possibly  harm  engine,  coil  or  plugs. 


Send 
No  Money 


FOR 


We  want  every  Ford  owner  to  try 
this  wonderful  new  invention  10  days  free,  at 
our  risk.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  mail  it 
today  and  we  will  send  you  “For-do”  complete,  postpaid, 
ready  to  use  without  a  cent  of  pay  in  advance.  When  you  re¬ 
ceive  it,  put  it  on  your  car  and  watch  results.  See  how  much 
easier  it  makes  your  engine  start,  how  much  smoother  your 
car  will  run  ;  how  much  better  it  will  pull,  and  how  much 
more  mileage  you  will  get  from  the  same  gasoline. 

More  than  50,000  “For-dos”  have  been  put  on  Ford  cars  the  last  3  months. 
Get  one  to  try  10  days  free  on  your  Ford.  Send  the  coupon  today 
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— Works  wonders  on  Ford  cars — 

— Gives  your  Ford  more  power, more  pep, more  speed — 
— Gives  you  4  to  6  miles  more  per  gallon — 

— Enables  you  to  locate  engine  trouble  instantly — 

— Doubles  the  life  and  service  of  your  plugs — 

—  Saves  you  many  times  its  cost  in  repair  bills  alone. 
After  10  days’  trial  you  wouldn’t  be  without  “For-do”  on  your  car 
at  any  price.  But  we  don't  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  this.  We 
prove  before  you  pay,  that  “For-do”  will  do  just  what  we  claim 
or  you  don’t  keep  it.  We  take  all  the  risk. 


IxniANAi'ous,  Indiana.  March  26, 1919 
G.  E.  Colby  Co.,  Maywood,  III. 

Deal'  Sirs : 

I  bought  one  of  your  *•  For-dos”  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  and  Its  tliu  best  buy  1  ever 
made  for  my  Ford.  I  now  use  my  obi  dis¬ 
carded  spailc  plugs  and  save  gas.  1' lease 
write  me  your  offer  and  price  to  agouts.  I 
can  sell  some  of  them. 

Very  truly  yours,  A.  L  Hkckmajj 
608  No.  LaSalle  St.,  Indianapolis,  lud. 


Send  No  Money-Just  This  Coupon 

Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon — tear  off 
and  mail  today.  We  will  send  you  “For-do”  complete,  post¬ 
paid,  ready  to  attach.  •  se  it  10  days  free.  At  the  end  of 
this  trial,  if  you  find  it  docs  everything  we  claim,  and  you 
want  to  keep  it,  send  only  $3.00.  If  you  are  not  pleased, 
just  say  so — mail  it  back,  and  no  charge  will  be  made.  We 
take  all  the  risk.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

Gf1  mi  rv  rn  im»  19  No* 8,h  Avc* 

•  vULD  I  lilt*  MAYWOOD,  ILLINOIS 


10  Days  Free  Trial  Coupon 

G.  E.  COLBY  CO.,  Inc.,  19  No.  8th  Ave.,  Maywood,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  “For-do'*  on  Free  iTrial  in  accordance 
with  your  offer.  If  I  decide  to  keep  it.  I  will  send  von  $9 
within  10  days  If  not  pleased.  I  will  return  it  to  you 
pr  mptly  and  no  charge  is  to  be  made  for  this  trial. 


Name  . 

•  .  i 

Town . . 

Street  or  It.  F.  L».  No .  . ...State... 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Removing  Lime  from  Teakettle 

I  low  can  I  take  lime  out  of  an  alumi¬ 
num  teakettle  ?  mks.  r.  y. 

Mayville,  Mich. 

If  it  were  merely  a  matter  of  pure 
lime  it  would  be  rather  easy,  but  in  fact 
we  have' a  complex  deposit  in  teakettles 
which  is  really  all  the  less  soluble  min¬ 
erals  in  the  water,  and  there  are  nearly 
always  some  magnesia  salts.  As  I  could 
find  nothing  in  the  books.  I  turned  to  my 
domestic  teakettle,  and  found  quite  a  nice 
layer  on  which  to  experiment.  This  was 
attacked  and  removed  by  moderately 
strong  commercial  hydrochloric  (muri¬ 
atic)  acid,  applied  a  little  at  a  time  and 
swabbed  around  with  a  bit  of  rag  on  a 
stick.  (I  wired  the  rag  on  for  conveni¬ 
ence  and  it  lasted  quite  a  while.  I  The 
aluminum  is  attacked  a  little  by  the  acid, 
but  the  lime  layer  is  softened  and  re¬ 
moved  rather  rapidly,  and  it  is  advisable 
to  use  but  a  little  of  the  acid  at  a  time. 
Rinse  it  out  and  use  new,  since,  as  the 
acid  takes  up  lime,  it  loses  its  strength. 
Of  course  I  cannot  say  that  this  treat¬ 
ment  will  work  on  all  deposits,  and  will 
leave  all  teakettles  unattacked,  since  there 
may  be  pits  and  thin  spots  where  the  acid 
will  act  rapidly.  In  fact  there  are  nearly 
always  pits  and  pinholes  in  teakettle  bot¬ 
toms  after  a  few  years'  wear,  since  bits 
of  metal  find  their  way  in.  and  practically 
any  other  metal  with  aluminum  will  make 
a  little  electric  battery  in  which  the 
aluminum  will  be  the  destroyed  element. 
So  vou  run  some  risk,  in  cleaning  the 
thing  up.  of  uncovering  one  of  these  pin¬ 
holes.  which  is  already  about  through  the 
metal. 


Waterproofing  Tent  with  Paraffin 

I  have  some  tents  which  leak  on  ac¬ 
count  of  little  black  spots  caused  by 
mildew.  Will  the  paraffin  mixture  cure 
them?  Will  it  make  the  tent  stiff?  Should 
the  tent  be  up  or  down  when  it  is  used? 

Erie,  Pa.  h.  n.  f. 

Paraffin  dissolved  in  gasoline  or  kero¬ 
sene  will  probably  stop  these  holes.  It 
can  best  be  put  on  a  stretched  tent,  and 
plenty  of  time  allowed  for  the  solvent  to 
evaporate,  and  no  smoking  or  open  flames 
allowed  for  some  time.  Of  course  the 
tent  will  always  be  more  likely  to  catch 
fire.  If  there  were  only  a  moderate  num¬ 
ber  of  the  holes  I  would  sooner  melt  a 
drop  of  paraffin  on  each,  with  a  warm 
iron,  say  a  soldering  iron  not  hot  enough 
to  scorch  and  a  lump  of  paraffin  pressed 
against  the  other  side  of  the  cloth  at  each 
point. 


constant  danger  that  there  will  be  some 
sort  of  accident,  with  a  resulting  short 


l'utting  a  tfhinc  on  the  Windows 

circuit,  which  would  flash  into  the  dust, 
etc.,  and  cause  a  bad  fire. 


Smoothing  Blistered  Parchment 

In  order  to  straighten  a  folded  parch¬ 
ment  paper  diploma  I  ironed  it,  and  now 
it  is  blistery.  What  can  I  do  to  make  it 
smooth  agan?  It  cannot  be  wetted  on 
account  of  thoVvriting  on  it.  S.  J.  K. 

Lehighton,  Pa. 

Perhaps  it  can  be  dampened  by  taking 
great  care  and  then  placed  on  a  sheet  of 
glass  under  pressure  to  dry.  This  is  a 
case  where  some  reader  may  know  the 
exact  cure. 


Pickles  in  Galvanized  Bucket 

We  put  some  chow-chow  pickles  in  a 
galvanized  bucket  to  stand  with  salt, 
poured  off  the  salt  water  and  boiled  with 
vinegar.  Do  you  think  they  are  injured 
for  eating?  w.  B.  F. 

Da ldock ,  S.  C. 

Of  course  we  cannot  tell  how  much 
zinc  you  got  into  the  pickles,  and  zinc 
salts  are  not  particularly  poisonous,  but 
personally  we  would  not  care  for  them. 


Notes  from  a  Reader 

Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  is  surely  expanding,  or 
we  are  just  finding  out  how  much  there  is 
in  it.  When  our  acquaintance  first  began 
we  always  turned  to  the  woman’s  page 
with  the  secret  hope  (we  will  confess  I  of 
finding  some  crochet  patterns  there,  but 
we  went  no  further.  Next,  we  discovered 
“Hope  Farm  Notes."  and  wondered  how 
long  such  interesting  letters  had  been 
written,  and  we  plodding  on  in  ignorance 
of  them.  They  are  good  as  conundrums, 
for  they  keep  one  guessing  how  many 
there  can  be  in  that  household,  and  set¬ 
tling  in  our  own  mind  this  or  that  one  iu 
their  proper  places.  Although  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country  and  under  dis¬ 
similar  circumstances,  still  there  is  some¬ 
thing  common  to  all  farms  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  :  for  instance,  those  hot  days,  the 


u’ourth  and  just  preceding  it.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  “roasted."  “fried”  and  “stewed” 
also,  but  it  was  all  in  the  hayfield  and 
barn.  The  holiday  itself  was  a  veritable 
scorcher,  but  we  were  certainly  more  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  hayfield  where  we  got  the 
benefit  of  all  the  breezes  that  blew  than 
were  those  who  went  to  the  nearby  town 
to  celebrate  in  the  dust  and  heat.  Not 
patriotic,  perhaps,  but  help  is  scarce,  the 
hay  abundant,  and  the  hot  sun  fast  dry¬ 
ing  it  beyond  the  palatable  stage  for  the 
cattle  next  Winter.  So  everybody  works, 
and  if  it  so  happens  that  one's  lot  is 
among  those  whose  dear  one  went  and 
came  not  back,  work  is  a  blessed  panacea. 
In  our  community  it  is  no  disgrace ;  it 
would  be  considered  more  of  one  to  sit  on 
the  porch  when  the  garden  needed  weed¬ 
ing.  That  is  considered  quite  the  wo¬ 
man’s  job :  the  males  seem  to  think  that 
as  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  closed  to  them, 
all  other  gardens  may  be. 

Ours  is  only  for  family  supplies,  and  to 
be  neighborly  with.  The  peas  were  a  fail¬ 
ure  and  if  not  for  the  neighborly  act  my 
emergency  shelf  would  have  no  canned 
peas.  Such  a  boon  to  the  country  house¬ 
keeper  is  the  art  of  canning,  especially  so 
in  harvest  time,  and  the  meat  man  only 
making  one  trip  a  week.  She  can  go  to 
the  cellar,  select  a  can  of  beef  or  veal,  and 
her  dinner  is  well  started.  The  potatoes 
also  from  the  cellar  are  as  sound  and  fit 
as  they  were  last  Fall,  but  we  wonder  if 
all  the  housewives  remember  that  one  of 
their  nightly  chores  should  be  to  soak  the 
next  day's  supply  over  night  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter?  It’s  such  an  improvement  that  it's 
time  well  spent. 

If  the  Pastoral  Parson  really  wished 
an  answer  to  his  question  at  the  close  of 
his  article  on  page  1110,  we  would  say 
that  there  is  a  good  plain  rule  to  go  by 
which  reads,  “Six  days  shalt  thou  labor 
and  do  all  thy  work,  but  the  seventh  is  the 
Sabbath  *  *  *  iu  which  thou  shalt 

not  do  any  work.  A  new  york  reader. 


Rusty  Water 

We  put  salt  in  a  pump  which  seemed 
to  be  frozen  last  Winter,  and  since  Spring 
have  been  troubled  by  rusty  water.  Is 
there  anything  to  be  put  in  the  pipe  to 
do  away  with  the  rust?  F.  n.  P, 

Chatham.  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  likely  the  salt  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  present  condition,  though 
it  may  have  started  the  action.  You 
have  a  combination  of  pipe  and  water 
which  do  not  agree,  and  your  hope  is  in 
a  galvanized  pipe,  best  quality.  First, 
be  sure  the  rust  is  not  in  the  water,  iu 
solution,  that  is.  You  can  test  this  by 
taking  some  from  the  well  directly  and 
letting  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  a 
few  hours  in  a  shallow  pan. 


Canned  Rhubarb  Affecting  Containers 

The  acid  of  canned  rhubarb  eats  holes 
in  the  caps  of  Mason  jars.  Would 
aluminum  caps  be  affected  by  the  acid? 
Is  the  acid  as  strong  in  the  uncooked 
rhubarb  as  in  the  cooked? 

Jamaica,  Vt.  MRS.  J.  x.  w. 

The  aluminum  will  be  less:  affected,  but 
the  safe  thing  is  to  use  a  form  of  Mason 
caps  which  allows  only  glass  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  contents.  We  can  find 
nothing  in  books  as  to  any  decrease  in 
the  acidity  of  rhubarb  from  cooking,  and 
it  seems  unlikely  that  it  should  be  the 
case. 


Injury  to  Galvanized  Pipes 

Is  there  any  quality  in  common  tar 
which  destroys  the  galvanizing  of  water 
pipes?  We  drain  from  a  roof  once  tarred 
for  our  laundry  and  the  pipes  seem  to 
rust  out.  C.  S. 

Areola,  N.  J. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  tar  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it,  but  as  you  speak  of 
soot  on  the  roof,  it  is  possible  that  the 
first  washings  are  acid  enough  to  make 
trouble. 


Uncovered  Wires  in  Barn 

Is  the  danger  from  dust  on  the  w i res 
in  a  barn  enough  to  justify  the  cost  of 
putting  them  in  metal  tubes? 

Marlborough,  Mass.  w.  m.  e.  w. 

You  say  nothing  as  to  the  voltage  you 
will  have,  and  that  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  answer.  There  used  to  be  a  wood 
conduit  which  was  safe  and  much  cheaper 
than  metal,  but  perhaps  your  insurance 
regulations  do  not  allow  it.  We  cannot 
approve  of  open  wires  in  a  barn,  not  on 
account  of  the  danger  from  dust,  which 
is  slight,  but  because  of  the  great  and 
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Minutes  Count  When  The  Grain  Is  Ready  To  Cut 

EVERY  farmer  knows  that  Harvest  time,  moving  wires  or  sliding  contacts.  All  connections  on  the 

when  the  crops  OI  a  season  S  labor  must  ^he  Magneto  is  equipped  with  an  Impulse  Starter. 

be  gathered,  demands  prompt  action.  Min -  insuring  instant  starting  of  the  engine,  no  loss  of  time  in 
®  1  beginning  the  day’s  work — no  interrupted  service  after- 

Utes  count.  .  v  wards. 

Anv  tractor-engine  trouble  means  costly  de-  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  the  tractor  that  is  K  W 
.  J  ..  -iii  'j  j  •  l  .i*i  equipped  can  be  depended  upon  under  all  weather  and 
lays  tO  him,  idle  hands  and  gram  lost  WIllCil  working  conditions  to  develop  the  maximum  power  out  of 

mwht  be  turned  into  dollars.  every  drop  of  fuel  used,  regardless  of  the  kind  or  how 

D  low  the  grade. 

The  hot,  dependable  sparks  delivered  by  the  K-W  High-  K-W  Magnetos  were  built  for  tractor •  and  their  reputation  for 
Tension  Magneto,  insure  constant  no-trouble  ignition,  reliability  ha»  been  proved  in  tractor  service. 
guaranteeing  service  from  the  tractor  24  hours  a  day  if  Write  for  literature  and  list  of  K-W  equipped  tractors. 
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New  Schools  for  Old 

Ea-t  month  we  referred  to  the  new 
book  with  the  above  title  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  E.  I*.  Dutton  <fc  Co.  of  New 
York.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
this  book,  by  Evelyn'  Dewey,  is  by  far 
the  most  practical  and  effective  work  on 
improving  the  country  school  that  has 
yet  been  written.  Miss  Dewey  does  not 
dismiss  any  theory — she  just  tells  the 
story  of  how  one  very  capable  woman 


Mrs.  Marie  Turner  Harvey 


took  an  ordinary  rural  school  and  made  it 
the  centre  of  an  extraordinary  community. 
A  picture  of  this  woman,  Mrs.  Mario 
Turner  Harvey,  is  printed  herewith.  She 
takes  rank  as  a  great  educator,  and  the 
story  of  what  she  did  in  that  quiet  rural 
community  is  of  greater  importance  to 
the  nation  than  many  a  Spectacular  per¬ 
formance  at  a  great  university.  We  wish 
this  book  could  be  read  in  every  rural 
district.  Miss  Dewey  knows  the  situation 
of  the  farmers.  She  says : 

Farmers  are  unorganized;  they  produce 
not  as  part  of  an  industry,  or  even  as 
members  of  a  group,  but  as  individuals. 
The  demand  for  their  surplus  product 
is  not  a  demand  for  standardized  articles, 
made  for  conditions  that  are  familiar  to 
the  farmer,  hut  a  general  demand  for 
food  that  conies  from  every  part,  of  the 
population  and  every  part  of  the  country. 
Usually  the  markets  they  supply  are  dis¬ 
tant  and  unfamiliar.  The  lives  and  busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  the  people  who  buy  their 
surplus  are  strange  to  them.  There  is 
probably  no  other  form  of  production  that, 
could  continue  selling  to  distant,  un¬ 
familiar  markets  for  any  length  of  time. 
Without  organization  or  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  which  it  must  meet.  The 
farmer  is  already  suffering  from  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  those 
business  affairs  which  concern  him  most 
intimately,  and  unless  he  wakes  up  to 
the  possibilities  of  organized  scientific 
farming,  rural  conditions  will  become 
much  worse  than  they  are  at  present. 

She  knows  too  that  our  troubles  will 
uot  be  permanently  removed  by  “uplift¬ 
ing”  influences  excited  from  outside  the 
farm  or  the  farm  community.  “We  hare 
got  to  do  it  ourselves.”  Start  right  at 
home  with  the  schoolhouse  as  the  hub  of 
the  wheel  of  local  progress.  Much  the 
same  thought  is  expressed  in  Herbert 
Quick’s  two  books,  “The  Brown  Mouse” 
and  “The  Fairview  Idea.”  In  each  case 
it  is  the  district  school  teacher  who  or¬ 
ganizes  the  district  and  starts  it  on  the 
way. 


The  Brooder  House  vs.  the  Modern  Hen 

People  rant  about  the  woman  who 
goes  off  to  look  after  politics  and  business 
and  tnk<*<  no  interest  in  old-fashioned 
home  duties  and  children,  but  the  present 
day  hen  is  not  much  better.  There  were 
several  hens  here  that  gave  me  trouble 
this  year.  First,  I  had  two  hens  that 
started  to  sit  side  by  side  in  a  quiet  cor¬ 
ner,  under  the  barn.  One  day  one  was 
gone  from  theTiest  for  some  time,  and  the 
other  tried  to  cover  all  the  eggs,  rolling 
her  neighbor’s  into  her  nest  and  breaking 
several  in  the  process.  The  neighbor  did 
the  same  when  her  turn  came.  Then 
one  hen  used  to  go  off  all  day,  and  only 
return  at  night;  finally  she  left  alto¬ 
gether.  The  other  hen  continued  to  sit, 
but  did  uot  like  the  lonely  life  and  the 
increased  responsibility  and  at  last  gave 
up  about  three  days  before  the  eggs  were 
ready  to  hatch. 

I  had  many  broody  hens  of  course  this 
Spring,  and  thought  1  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  one  or  two  to  adopt 
some  baby  chicks  which  I  had  ordered, 
and  which  came  by  mail.  The  liens  had 
heen  sitting  on  china  eggs  for  several 
days,  but  they  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  young  chicks,  or  if  the  chicks  were 
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put  under  them  surreptitiously  so  that 
they  did  not  notice  or  object,  they  sat 
stolidly  as  though  on  eggs,  and  when 
moved  to  coops  a  little  later  they  stood 
up  stiffly  and  did  not  hover  the  poor 
little  downy  balls.  Another  cruel  mother 
pecked  her  children,  to  death  because  they 
would  not  eat  the  day  they  were  hatched. 

These  are  my  sad  experiences  with 
modern  hens,  and  through  it  all  the  incu¬ 
bator  and  brooder  have  been  my  comfort 
and  ally.  One  must  have  modern 'reme¬ 
dies  for  modern  ills.  When  a  hen  leaves 
her  eggs  put  them  in  the  incubator,  and 
when  you  can  find  no  loving,  gentle 
mother,  take  the  peeping  babies  to  the 
brooder,  fence  off  a  V-shaped  sector  of 


The  Portable  Colony  Brooder  House, 

heat  and  light  and  air,  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  grow  strong.  All  Spring  in 
the  wet  weather  I  carried  bedraggled 
chicks  and  ducks  to  the  brooder  house  to 
dry  off  before  going  back  to  their  out-of- 
doors  hen  mother,  besides  raising  chicks 
from  three  incubator  hatches  with  only 
the  stove  for  a  mother.  I  enclose  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  house,  built  from  the  Cornell 
plans  for  a  portable  colony  brooder  house 
It  is  the  parent  who  is  always  ready  to 
adopt  stray  chicks  and  make  them  happy 
and  warm  and  dry,  whatever  kind  of  age 
they  may  be  and  whatever  the  weather. 

E.  \v. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  page  1247) 

placket  at  the  back,  having  a  hem  up  the 
back,  apparently  buttoning  all  the  way. 
though  of  course  the  real  placket  fastens 
with  snap  fasteners. 

Trimmings. — Blanket  stitch,  with 
French  knots  between  the  stitches  is  a 
simple  but  effective  finish.  Tt  i;  used  to 
trim  necks  and  armholes,  belts,  cuffs,  etc. 
A  girl’s  green  linen  dress  noted  was 
trimmed  with  black  blanket  stitch,  with 
white  French  knots  between  the  stitches. 

Buttons  were  never  more  in  use ;  not 
fancy  buttons,  but  plain  ones  of  pearl, 
horn,  satin  or  crochet.  A  great  many 
skirts  have  a  row  of  buttons  down  the 
center  of  the  buck ;  some  have  double 
rows  down  the  sides,  and  on  waists  they 
are  used  everywhere  except  straight  down 
the  middle  of  tin*  front. 

Soutache  braid  is  enjoying  high  favor, 
and  appears  on  many  advance  Fall  models 
in  worsted  jjersey,  tricotine  and  taffeta. 
It  is  put  on  in  numerous  ^parallel  rows, 
and  also  the  old-fashioned  coral  pattern. 
Beads  are  extremely  popular  as  trimming 
for  Georgette  and  crepe  de  chine.  Many 
dresses  of  these  materials  are  most  elab¬ 
orately  beaded  with  white  porcelain  or 
opalescent  glass,  the  beading  on  tunics 
varying  from  about  four  to  24  inches  in 
depth.  We  also  s  e  separate  designs  in 
beads  scattered  over  a  tunic.  Beading  is 
a  favored  trimming  for  separate  blouses. 

Wool  embroidery  holds  its  vogue,  large 
heavy  designs  in  wool  being  a  frequent 
trimming  on  dress  of  knit  fabrics. 

Fringe  is  much  used  ;  some  is  so  wide 
that  a  single  width  of  fringe  covers  the 
skirt ;  some  skirts  have  a  double  row  of 
fringe  like  flounces.  Ribbon  fringe  is 
also  appearing. 

Coming  Millinery. — Of  course  velvet 
hats  had  to  appear  while  we  were  roasting 
in  July,  the  early  models  having  trans¬ 
parent  brims.  A  characteristic  model  was 
all  black,  a  plain  sailor  shape.  The 
folded  crown  was  black  velvet,  the  brim 
shirred  black  maline.  The  only  trim¬ 
ming  was  a  border  of  black  wheat  ears, 
around  the  edge  of  the  brim.  There  are, 
however,  more  black  satin  hats  than  black 
velvet,  often  bordered  with  a  fold  of 
maline.  There  is  usually  little  trimming; 
the  day  of  overloaded  hats  seems  de¬ 
finitely  past,  though  the  absence  of  trim¬ 
ming  does  not  make  the  hats  any  cheaper. 
Veils  with  solid  borders  are  much  worn, 
not  flying  loose,  but  brought  around 
smoothly  under  the  chin,  and  pinned  in 
the  back.  Some  are  bordered  with  rib¬ 
bon,  like  mourning  veils;  others  have  an 
edge  of  Georgette  or  marquisette.  One 
sees  more  of  these  veils  in  shades  of  brown 
and  taupe,  or  dark  blue,  than  of  other 
colors,  though  deep  violet  veils  are  seen 
with  purple  hats.  The  taupe  shades  are 
usually  the  most  becoming.  Rather  start¬ 
ling  are  some  new  hats  in  brilliant  yellow 
and  orange.  One  was  deep  orange  panne 
velvet,  a  large  tricorne  in  shape,  trimmed 
at  the  back  with  a  large  square  black 
buckle.  Curved-up  brims  are  seen  in  both 
large  and  small  hats.  Some  of  the  small 
hats  are  trimmed  with  colored  embroidery 
Some  smart  folded  turbans  are  made  of 
black  velvet  combined  with  duvetyn 
Brown  was  the  only  color  in  one  Fifth 
Avenue  window  full  of  Fall  hats,  satin 
and  velvet  combinations  leading.  Felt 
hats,  except  in  sports  models,  are  never 
seen ;  they  are  all  “made”  hats. 
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“THE  LINCOLN”  Seven  rooms  arid-bath.  One 
of  50  fine  designs. 


Bennett  Book 


Fifty  fine  actual  homes,  photographically  reproduced, 
await  you — and  the  one  you’ve  always  dreamed  of  is 
among  them.  See  it  now — the  coupon  will  bring  you 
the  book  and  show  you  how  the  Bennett  System  cuts 
building  costs  so  that  you  can  go  right  ahead  with 
your  building  plans  despite  the  present  high  prices. 


BetterBuilt 


Ready-Cut1 


Come  direct  to  you  all  cut,  fitted  and  ready  to  erect.  All 
good,  sound,  durable  material  from  cellar  to  attic,  your  Ben¬ 
nett  Home  not  only  will  be  a  practical  and  permanent  econ¬ 
omy,  but  also  a  home  of  Beauty  and  Distinction. 

Every  one  of  the  fifty  real  homes  shown  in  this  season’s 
Bennett  Book  have  been  created  by  a  board  of  designers — 
not  one  man’s  idea  but  a  composite  result,  and  each  has 
been  proven  most  desirable  by  living  families.  Appearance, 
Durability,  Weather  Protection,  Convenience  and  Comfort,  as 
well  as  Economy,  have  been  the  factors  deciding  each  design; 
and  no  one  factor  has  been  allowed  to  outweigh  the  others. 


“OLEAN” 

An  attractive  but  essentially  serv¬ 
iceable  home,  readily  constructed 
on  the  farm  and'  especially  suited 
to  farm  house  requirements.  One 
of  30  fine  designs. 


“BEVERLY” 

A  most  tasteful  home  yet  con¬ 
spicuous  for  the  absence  of  the 
unnecessary  and  expensive.  An 
excellent  home  for  the  rural  com¬ 
munity  or  the  farm.  One  of  50 
fine  designs. 


“BRYANT” 

Artistic  home,  with  the  roominess 
of  a  1  >4 -story  design.  A  dandy 
plan,  a  pretty  exterior — quite  rea¬ 
sonable.  One  of  50  fine  designs. 


RAY  H.  -BENNETT 
LUMBER  CO.,  INC. 

245  Main  Street 
NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


Bennett  System  Saves 

By  the  Bennett  System  you  make  a  real 
saving  in  dollars  and  cents  without 
skimping  the  quality  of  a  single  detail. 
You  save  in  the  cost  for  plans,  in  better 
material  at  wholesale  prices,  and  in  the 
labor,  time  and  cost  of  erecting  a  house. 
Your  home  is  ready  for  occupancy 
much  earlier  than  it  could  possibly  be 
if  built  by  ordinary  methods. 


Ready  to  Build 

Delays  do  not  happen  with  Bennett  1,1 
Better -Built  Homes  —  the  day  your 
order  is  received  the  material  is  put 
underway  and  within  a  few  days  every¬ 
thing  is  packed  and  shipped  direct  to 
you  by  main  line  railroad  from  North 
Tonawanda,  one  of  the  largest  lumber 
markets.  Thus  you  doubly  profit  by 

Bennett  resources  and  organization _ 

saving  time  as  well  as  money. 

Use  the  Coupon 
To  See  the  Book 

There’s  such  a  wealth  of  home  building 
helps  and  suggestions  in  the  new  4 
Bennett  Book  No.  45  fresh  from 
the  presses,  that  you  will  be  S 
glad  to  have  a  free  copy  ++ 
immediately.  The  cou-  S 


pon  will  start  your 
copy  coming  ^ 4 
your  way — 
use  it 
now. 
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August  23,  1919 


The  Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 


A  Busy  Season. — This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  busiest  Summers  I  have  ever 
known.  Life  has  been  just  one  thing 
after  another,  as  the  saying  goes,  and 
not  a  dull  or  empty  moment  in  the  lot. 
In  July  .1  finished  weeding  beets  and 
mangels  and  thankful  I  was  when  the 
hard,  back-breaking  job  was  finally  done. 
The  beet  field  is  always  situated  at  the 
far  end  of  the  farm,  because  the  soil  is 
exactly  right  up  there,  but  the  distance 
to  and  fro  seems  like  the  last  straw  many 
times  when  feet  and  body  are  absolutely 
“all  in.”  July  was  unusually  hot  and 
humid  in  our  section,  even  outdoing  its 
well-known  reputation  for  sweltering 
weather,  and  beet  fields  by  choice  would 
never  be  mine  in  which  to  spend  such 
days.  As  I  have  remarked  before,  here's 
hoping  the  Ilolsteins  next  Winter  will 
do  themselves  proud  at  the  pail  in  return 
for  their  favorite  “salad.”  Personally,  I 
doubt  if  the  cows  would  find  them  so 
palatable  if  they  had  to  tend  them.  Such 
things  are  apt  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  where  one’s  own  tastes  are  concerned. 

The  Flower  Garden. — A  kind  farm 
woman  from  Colorado,  a  subscriber  to 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  sent  me  woodbine  and 
trumpet-vine  seeds  after  reading  that  our 
yard  had  visions  of  being  “polka-dotted” 
with  flowers  and  shrubbery.  These  have 
been  duly  planted,  and  this  Fall  a  horde 
of  other  things  will  be  set  out  also — and 
another  year  watch  our  farm  smile  with 
all  kinds  and  varieties  of  blooms  and 


find  them  delicious  and  good  the  succeed¬ 
ing  Winter.  As  for  rhubarb,  what  a  good, 
ever-present  servant  it  is  to  the  home 
cook.  Not  only  for  pies  and  sauce,  but 
to  “eke  out”  the  canned  berries  and  fruits 
of  all  kinds.  Half  and  half  is  our  rule 
now,  and  consequently  the  conserves, 
marmalades  and  “sauce”  are  greatly  in¬ 
creased  and  even  improved  by  a  liberal 
use  of  the  friendly  pieplant.  A  garden 
isn’t  a  garden  without  it. 

Apple  Scarcity. — We  may  possibly 
harvest  a  bushel  of  apples  this  Fall,  but 
I  rather  doubt  it.  We  must  set  out  a 
new  orchard,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to 
it — but  no  one  seems  to  be  doing  it.  My 
grandfather  in  his  day  had  a  fine  orchard 
of  grafted  fruit  in  every  delicious  and 
wanted  variety,  but  practically  nothing 
remains.  A  small  hurricane  several  years 
ago  did  terrible  damage,  and  the  rest  died 
naturally  or  were  winter-killed.  Our 
farm  is  not  naturally  well  adapted  to 
apples.  I  think. 

IIigh-priced  Cottons. — The  other  day 
I  went  into  a  big  drygoods  store  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  common  chambray — that  well- 
known  cotton  material  which  every  mother 
buys  for  the  children’s  rompers  or  hus¬ 
band’s  shirts.  This  cloth  was  marked  at 
35  cents  a  yard — just  such  as  I  paid  10 
cents  for  about  three  years  ago.  “We 
farmers  certainly  will  have  to  get  good 
prices  for  milk  and  meat  and  the  like.” 
I  remarked  to  the  clerk,  “if  we  pay  35 
cents  a  yard  for  the  commonest  and 
cheapest  cotton  goods  to  be  bought.” 
“Oh,  I  should  worry  about  the  farmers !” 
replied  Mr.  Clerk  sneeringly.  “If  you 
can’t  stand  35  cents  a  yard  for  cloth.  I 
should  like  to  know  who  can !”  There 
was  no  opportunity  for  a  retort  on  my 
part,  as  this  was  the  15th,  and  many 
farmers’  wives  were  spending  their  hard- 


earned  dollars  over  the  counter  for  neces¬ 
sities  not  to  be  disregarded  ;  but  I  went 
out  without  purchasing  any  chambray 
and  imagined  the  look  of  contempt  cast 
after  me  by  the  well-informed  (?)  sales¬ 
man.  If  by  chance  he  ever  comes  out 
a-shopping  at  the  farm  and  I  chance  to 
charge  him  .$3  a  bushel  for  row  potatoes, 
can’t  you  hear  the  loud  protestations  he 
will  make  at  the  price?  And  instead  of 
reasoning  that  farmers  have  got  to  get  a 
fair  profit  on  potatoes  and  everything  else 
in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  ehambrays 
and  shoes  and  sugar  and  all  the  rest,  lie 
will  call  me  a  profiteer — and  reluctantly 
take  a  peck  of  my  Early  Michigans.  It’s 
a  queer  world. 

ITay  and  Cabbage. — When  we  finally 
got  to  haying  this  year  the  heavens  out¬ 
did  themselves  in  showers  and  long  rains 
and  the  crop  was  harvested  along  in 
August  with  delay  after  delay.  The  cab¬ 
bages  are  also  outdoing  themselves  this 
year,  perhaps  because  they  know  they  are 
“showing  off”  beside  the  State  road — an 
opportunity  not  to  be  overlooked.  I  am 
looking  for  moderate  prices  for  cabbages 
this  Fall,  but  hope  our  nice  fiehl  will  at 
least  pay.  Only  once  in  a  lifetime,  it 
seems  to  me.  do  cabbages  take  a  sudden 
ride  into  the  skies,  and  a  few  fortunate 
farmers  pay  off  the  mortgage  and  buy  a 
big  car  from  the  resulting  toll.  After 
such  luck  the  cabbage  market  is  usually 
clogged  for  years  to  come,  as  we  all  swear 
that  we  won’t  be  caught  napping  again. 
Consequently  cabbage  stays  at  normal  un¬ 
til  a  sufficient  number  get  sick  of  putter¬ 
ing  with  them  ;  then  look  out  for  soaring 
prices  again.  I  am  not  worried  about 
picking  out  the  kind  of  car  to  buy  with 
them  this  Fall ! 

Country  Pleasures. — We  entertained 
a  guest  from  the  city  during  the  first  of 
August,  and  how  she  did  revel  in  the 
filings  of  the  farm!  She  lived  on  vege¬ 
tables  and  simple  farm  food,  and  although 
a  weak,  sickly  invalid,  she  seemed  made 
over  when  her  seven  days  were  up.  She 
slept  in  the  big,  airy  guest  chamber  in 


the  old  family  four-poster,  and  was  not 
waked  up  by  city  clatter  at  daybreak. 
She  went  to  bed  at  nine  o’clock,  as  we  do ; 
sat  on  the  porch  all  day  long,  and  saw 
and  heard  and  thought  nothing  but  whole¬ 
some  farm  business.  It  was  a  complete 
change,  and  probably  did  her  more  good 
than  it  would  me  to  go  to  the  city  with 
a  full  pocketbook  and  there  enjoy  myself 
to  my  heart’s  content  for  seven  days,  as 
I  have  often  dreamed  of  doing.  A  change 
is  good  for  everyone,  we  are  told,  but  city 
people  prove  that  the.  farm  is  the  right 
change,  while  we  who  visit  the  white 
lights  for  awhile  are  entirely  done  up 
and  thankful  to  be  back  in  a  couple  of 
nights.  “Home-keeping  hearts  are  hap¬ 
piest — to  stay  at  home  is  best.”  Poets 
never  said  a  truer  thing  than  that,  so  one 
might  conclude  that  the  cramped,  artificial 
quarters  our  friends  live  in  in  the  cities 
are  not  “home”  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  as  given  a  chance  at  them.  Nature 
quickly  proves  that  farm-keeping  hearts 
are  the  healthiest  and  should  be  happiest 
of  all.  I’d  rather  be  a  contented,  tired, 
plain  farm  woman  any  day  than  the 
bored,  idle,  critical  women  I  know  who 
fool  themselves  into  believing  that  a  city 
has  compensations  which  outclass  those  of 
the  country.  Perhaps  they  succeed  in 
fooling  themselves,  but  they  can’t  fool 
me.  and  I  only  hope  my  children  will  be 
wise  enough  to  stick  to  the  old  farm. 
They  might  do  a  whole  lot  worse. 

H.  S.  K.  W. 


A  very  unpopular  drill  sergeant  was 
putting  a  party  of  soldiers  through  the 
funeral  set  vice.  Opening  the  ranks  to 
admit  the  passage  of  the  supposed  cor¬ 
tege,  he  passed  slowly  down  the  lane. 
“Now,  imag.ne  I’m  the  corpse,”  he  said. 
Having  reacued  the  end  of  the  lane  he 
turned  Round,  regarded  the  soldiers 
steadily  for  a  moment  or  two.  then  ex-, 
claimed:  “Your  hands  are  right,  and 

your  heads  are  right,  but  you  haven’t 
got  that  sad  look  of  regret  you  ought  to 
have!” — London  Farm  and  Home. 


greenery  !  I  greatly  enjoyed  the  practical 
articles  on  farm  landscaping  by  Mr. 
Weaver  in  recent  numbers,  and  have  cut 
them  out  for  careful  perusal  a  bit  later, 
when  the  time  comes  to  put  such  hints 
into  operation.  This  weekly  is  certainly 
doing  its  bit  in  carrying  a  “flowers  in 
every  yard”  message  to  the  women,  and 
I.  for  one,  do  appreciate  it.  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  well-kept,  short-cropped 
lawn,  with  fine  trees,  plenty  of  flowers 
for  every  month  of  the  year,  and  all  look¬ 
ing  as  if  Nature  felt  perfectly  at  home 
there,  adds  a  good  thousand  dollars  up 
to  any  country  place.  Our  grounds  fall 
far  short  of  this  standard  at  present,  but 
I  intend  to  keep  pegging  away  until  the 
old  house  is  surrounded  by  “bowers  and 
flowers.”  It  does  take  time,  and  time  is 
money,  but  pretty  lawns  and  gardens  pay. 

I  shall  see  that  this  phase  of  farming  is 
not  longer  neglected  at  our  place,  and 
while  the  desert  cannot  “bloom  like  a 
rose”  over  night,  in  due  time  the  trans¬ 
formation  will  take  place,  and  it  v  ill  be 
well  worth  waiting  for. 

A  Garden  Creed. — While  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  nature’s  decorations  around  the 
house,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  give  my 
garden  creed,  which  I  think  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  vegetable  garden  as  pep¬ 
per  is  with  salt.  This  consists  of  five 
things:  a  strawberry  bed,  an  asparagus 
bed.  half  a  dozen  bearing  Columbian  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes,  a  knowledge  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  mushroom,  which  grows  wild 
on  every  farm,  and  plenty  of  rhubarb. 
Of  course  this  list  should  include  a  few 
cherry  trees,  pear  trees,  currant  bushes, 
gooseberries  and  innumerable  varieties  of 
apples.  But  most  farms  boast  some  oi 
a  few  of  the  latter  as  a  matter  of  course, 
while  not  half  enough  women  insist  on 
the  first  lot.  There  is  nothing  so  good 
to  eat  on  earth,  I  think,  as  asparagus 
and  fresh  bread  and  butter ;  that  is,  ex¬ 
cept  the  dark-colored,  meaty  strawberries 
which  thrive  so  on  saudy  loam.  We  have 
leveled  this  Summer  in  the  big  purple 
Columbian,  and  how  the  little  bushes 
do  bear !  As  for  the  mushrooms,  they  j 
are  one  of  Nature’s  most  choice  gifts, 
but  few  people  really  seem  to  care  for 
them.  We  know  all  the  spots  on  our 
farm  where  the  mushroom  hides  and 
none  escape  us.  Around  the  stumps 
of  old  apple  trees  and  several  other 
tree  varieties  the  “fairy  ring”  mush¬ 
room  grows.  Then  the  large,  brown, 
spongy-looking  one  known  locally  as  the 
“beefsteak.”  Then  there  are  several — 
several  hundred  so  far  as  that  goes — 
different  kinds  with  which  we  here  are 
familiar  and  can  confidently  eat  without 
a  doubt  as  to  their  relationship  to  toad¬ 
stools.  It  pays  to  learn  mushroom  lore  | 
and  cultivate  a  taste  for  them,  as  nothing 
is  so  good  for  supper,  or  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  home-grown  steak  and  the 
like.  We  can  quantities  every  year,  and  i 


Don’t  Forget 

Good  plowing  is  what  you 
are  after  when  you  operate 
your  tractor  plowing  outfit, 
and  good  plowing  depends 
upon  the  plow.  That’s 
why  it  pays — always — to 
get  the  best  plow  you  can 
buy.  No  matter  what 
standard  tractor  you  buy 
and  no  matter  what  type 
of  soil  you  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  you  can  get  a 
John  Deere  Plow,  suited 
to  your  tractor  and  your 
soil,  and  thus  make  sure 
of  good  plowing  year  after 
year. 


Sizes 

Two-Bottom 

Three-Bottom 

Four-Bottom 


FOR  many  years  farmers  everywhere  have  associated  the  name  “John 
Deere  Plow”  with  special  plow  quality — with  better  and  longer  plow 
service.  Getting  this  quality  is  especially  important  when  you  buy  a  tractor 
plow.  A  tractor  plow  does  work  on  a  big  scale — the  quality  of  the  work 
counts  in  proportion.  A  tractor  plow  must  stand  heavy  strains — its  ability 
to  keep  on  doing  good  work  year  after  year  counts  strongly  in  making 
plow  profits.  Remember,  you  get  this  special  quality  when  you  buy  a 


TRACTOR  PLOW 


Equipped  With  Genuine  John  Deere  Bot¬ 
toms — The  kind  that  have  an  established 
world-wide  reputation  for  long  wear,  good 
scouring  and  thorough  seed-bed  making. 
You  can  get  the  shape  and  type  suited  to 
your  soil. 

Holds  to  Its  Work  at  Uniform  Depth — It  is 

locked  into  the  ground  at  plowing  depth 
through  the  action  of  the  power  lift.  The 
land  wheel  is  set  back,  balancing  the  weight 
of  the  plow  over  all  three  wheels,  just  as  on 
your  sulky  or  gang  plow.  Makes  plow  run 
steady  and  assures  plowing  at  uniform 
depth  in  uneven  ground. 

Quick  Detachable  Shares — Strong  and  close- 
fitting.  Loosen  one  nut  to  remove  the 
share.  Tighten  the  same  nut  and  the  share 
is  on  tight.  It  stays  tight. 

Extra  Strong  Construction — Extra  heavy 
beams  of  special  John  Deere  steel.  We 


guarantee  them  not  to  bend  or  break.  Heavy 
beam  braces,  long,  lapped  and  securely  joined 
to  beam  with  heavy  bolts  and  lock  washers. 
High  and  Level  Power  Lift — Lifting  rnech* 
anism  is  simple,  strong  and  positive.  Parts 
move  only  when  plow  is  being  lifted  or  low¬ 
ered — practically  no  wear. 

Three  Sizes — Two -bottom,  three -bottom 
and  four-bottom.  One  of  the  sizes  suits 
your  tractor.  And,  remember,  the  adjust¬ 
able  hitch  adapts  the  plow  for  use  with  any 
standard  tractor. 

Farmers  Everywhere  are  making  sure  of 
continued  good  plow  service  behind  their 
tractor  by  getting  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows. 
Your  John  Deere  dealer  is  ready  to  furnish 
you  with  one.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  folder  describing  the  John  Deere  Tractor 
Plow.  Ask  for  Folder  TP-2  27.  Write 
today  for  full  information. 


JOHN 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


*THf  TRADt  MAM  Of  QUALITY 
HMI  r AMCM  wr  COOO  IflMin 


Moline,  Illinois 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 
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Ring  Neck  Pheasants 

We  can  now  make  shipments  of  our 
birds.  They  will  lay  next  spring— are 
easy  to  raise  and  do  not  eat  one  half 
as  much  as  chickens.  These  birds  are 
not  subject  to  disease — are  hardy  and 
unrelated.  You  can  sell  their  young 
and  eggs  at  good  prices— they  are 
much  more  profitable  than  chickens. 

Single  Pheasants  S  0.00  Each 

5  Hens,  1  Cock  (pen)  30.00 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Guaranteed  to  be  from  nothing  but  genuine 
Wild  Trapped  stock— not  the  coarse  semi- 
wild  strain.  Will  lay  next  spring.  Pine 
eftting— good  decoys— and  money  makers. 
Single  Ducks  or  Drakes  $  5.00  Eacli 
5  Ducks,  1  Drake  (pen)  25.00 

Bloomfield  Giant 
Bronze  Turkeys 

We  have  some  of  the  young  for  sale,  from 
our  wonderful  55  pound  tom  “  BLOOM¬ 
FIELD  KING.”  Why  not  buy  one  of  our 
line  extra  toms  and  improve  your  flock. 

Pullets .  $15.00  Each 

Cockerels  •  •  20.00  to  $35.00  Each 
Hens... .;...  20.00  Each 

Toms .  35.00  to  $50.00  Each 

We  are  accepting  orders  now  for  eggs  from  oinTliiw- 
ants.  Wild  Mallard  Pucks,  Turkeys  and 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Chickens 
for  spring  delivery.  Orders  will  be  tilled 
in  the  rotation  that  they  are  received. 

Bloomfield  Farms 

1  722  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Get  your  order  in  early  and  . 

Rend  check  with  it.  Send  !'"i^  ^  • 

free  dose  riptivo  booklot  o  s>_ 
instructions. 


QUEENSBURY  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


(Barron  Foundation! 

We  now  offer  a  limited  number  of  pul¬ 
lets  hatched  in  March  and  April.  And 
most  people  consider  these  pullets  the 
undisputed  leaders  for  laying  winter 
eggs.  Prices  quite  reasonable. 

We  are  also  ready  to  dispose  of  some 
first-class  yearling  hens  that  have  not 
yet  moulted  and  will  make  excellent  breeders. 
Good,  vigorous  specimens  that  will  please  the 
most  particular. 

Write  at  once  for  further  information  and  tell 
us  what  you  intend  to  buy. 

QUEENSBURY  FARMS 


aT  < 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

PULLETS  COCKERELS 

THREE  MONTHS  OLD. 

Large  and  vigorous,  hardy,  farm  ranged  stock. 
I’  avy  winter  laying  strain  of  large,  chalk  white  eggs. 

Choice  breeding  birds,  the  profit  producing  kind 
Pullets,  $‘4;  cockerels,  $3  each. 

Immediate  shipment 

COLONIAL  FARM,  West  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


PULLETS— COCKERELS 

free  range;  April-May  hatched;  Young’s  strain  S. 
C.  W.  Leghorns,  S2.50  each;  cockerels.  S3  and  S5. 
Hertz  strain  Buff  Rocks,  S3  each:  cockerels,  S5  and 
$7  50  each.  August-September  delivery.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Harry  N.  Conner,  Stockton.  N.  J. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Crimes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Poxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 

gooowin's  QUflurv  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

March,  April  and  May  hatched.  Strong,  vigorous 
birds  from  high  proiincing  stock.  Now  is  the  time 
to  buy.  83.50.  $4.50  and  85.50  each. 
Goodwin  Farm,  R.  0.  No.  3,  Torrlngton,  Conn. 

SC. tV.  Leghorn  I’lilletn  forOct.  delivery,  $*2.2S;  year- 
•  ling  hells,  II.  KK1TO.N  KAIUI.  Darlington,  M  nr  Timid 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

Utility  stock;  bred  for  egg  production.  April 
hatched.  Range  raised.  Vigorous  and  healthy. 

TAUBELL  FARMS,  Sinithville  Flats.  N.  V. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given; 

It  is  hold  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  flic  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
wpek,  ami  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
August  7,  1919: 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Laurel  Poultry  Farm, Quebec  . 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms.  N.H..  .. 
Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario.. 
Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich.. 
Hock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y .  .. 

J.  H.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College.  Oregon  . 

K.  L.  Smith.  Maine  . 

U.  1C.  Wallace,  Jr..  Mass  . 


Week  Total 


WHITE  ROCKS 


S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen.  ss . 

Chickatawbut  Farms  Mass . 

D.  S.  Vaughn.  It.  I . . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . 

IlolUston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass. . . . 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario . 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria.  B.  C . 

Herbert!,  Warren.  Quo..  Canada  .... 

Mrs  It.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R. I . 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn . 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn.... . 

BUFF 

H.  P.  Cloy es.  Conn.... 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass,. 

K.  Terry  Smith.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— IW0  Win  lv  Leghorn  hens,  averaged  160  eggs  each 
since  Dec.  1st.  Now  laying  over  50%.  tl. 76  each  in  lots  of 
10  or  over;  $100  takes  the  lot.  E.  L.  FERGUSON,  Falls  Village. ct. 

<ni  COCKERELS.  PULLETS.  DRAKES 

AND  0UCKUNGS  WYANDOTTES 

_ -  AND  ROCKS.  PEKIN,  ROUEN  AND 

RUNNER  DUCKS,  3  nios.  old  Cockerels  and  Pallets. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  K.  34,  Phocnixville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


10c  and  up.  Rocks,  Leg¬ 
horns.  Reds  and  broilers; 
money  back  for  dead  ones  as  far  as 
Colorado,  Texas  and  Maine.  Pamphlet 
free.  Sandy  Knoll  Hatchery.  C.  M.  Lau- 
ver,  Prop.,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


4  mSTh  Toulouse  Breeding  Geese  ^idnni°ng  stock 

for  S27  Also  young  cockerels  (May  hatch)  of  S.  C. 
White  Orpington  and  Cornish  game.  S2  each.  All  fine 
stock.  Stamp  for  reply.  R.  C.  MacKLEY,  Brooueville,  Pa. 

Wanted  500  Yearling  Pullets  l^ei 

fVliitn  Leghorns.  State  lowest  cash  price.  Address 

Williuiu  StotTel,  Liun  Brewiuu  Cu..  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

n  \  dv  rilfri/C  bargain  prices 

0/\0  I  LUlClliJ  QUALITY  STOCK 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  Live  Arrival.  Aug.  IStli  and  25th. 

linr  Kuok.  per  100 .  $14  75 

Hi-ih .  15  00 

K  White  unit  llrowii  Loghuni .  .  1  4  OO 

Aurtinu'i .  . . .  1  6.00 

Your  last  chance  on  our  Superior  quality  chicks  for  the 
Season,  e.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Bustem 


FOR  i{  A  T  S  V  N  11  M  I  C  E.  50c 
~SI0NT  HOLLOW  DUCK  FARM.  Grccnliwn,  N  Y. 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewie  ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  tale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 


WYANDOTTES 


27 
24 

34 

32 
40 

35 

28 

43 
35 

19 
27 

44 

20 
31 

33 


35 

36 

38 

14 
11 

8 

15 

27 

39 

30 
20 
22 
12 
15 

31 
7 

19 


in 

ll 

34 

30 

27 

27 

18 

29 

43 

29 

36 

92 


18 


Total... 


1184 

1177 

1369 

1544 

1511 

1201 

1023 

1296 

1194 

878 

1171 

1347 

953 

971 

HOI 


1122 

1137 

1320 

833 

1022 

1075 


920 


1131 

1327 

1093 

1080 

1114 

1343 

1161 

912 

938 

1157 


935 

760 

1022 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.J . . 

Homer  P.  Demiug.  Conn . 

Hopewell  Farms.  N.J  . 

Pleasantville  Farms.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I .  . 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  15.  Jansen.  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  II . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Harvey  A .  Drew,  N.  J . 

F,  W.  Cumpstoue.  Conn . . 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A,  Schwarz,  Cal.  . . . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

Blue  AndalusianClub  of  America,  N.Y.  26  1096 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College.  Corvallis, Ore.. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N.  Y . 

Robt.  C,  Ogle,  N.Y' . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Edward  T.  Touissen,  N.  Y . .  ... 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Klrltup  Bros.  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hull,  Conn . 

Exrnore  Farms.  Pa . . . . 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm. Conn . 

W tu.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  N.  Y . 

L.  16.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B  S.  BUs,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Westwood  Farm.  N.  Y . 

A.  P.  Robinson  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen.  N.  J .  . 

Sunny  Sole  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J  . 

R.  Lindsey  Ireland.  Ky . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm.  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  ards,  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

J  W  Welch,  Neb . 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Tliuesen,  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . 

Turbell  Farms.  N.  Y . 

Locust  Grove  Farm.  N.J . 

Hopewell  Farms.  N.J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Karon  N.J . 

D.  l’anored,  Wash . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  . 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.Y . 

Herbert  O.  Maxhuiu.  R.  i . 

W.  B.  Kieft,  Ill . 

Ell  wood  Newton,  Ccnn . 

C.  S  Green,  N.J  . 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill . 


34 


34 

51 

42 
31 

43 
50 

52 

42 
31 
30 
34 

47 

44 
50 
23 
19 
33 

29 

46 

25 

48 

38 
18 
33 

40 

41 

39 
41 

43 

41 
58 

47 

38 

39 

26 
47 

42 

43 
23 

30 

44 
52 

40 
28 
37 
44 

31 
23 
26 
25 


1334 

957 

1108 

•92 

944 

1491 

1262 

1201 

1092 

1356 

1287 

1024 

679 


902 

1135 

1183 
1334 
1175 
1124 
1175 
1375 
1162 
1217 
1389 
1114 
1158 
1267 
1340 

951 

1231 

1345 

1064 

1191 

1307 

1217 

1156 

1381 

1276 
1090 
1177 
1321 

1184 
1351 
1463 
1392 
1026 
1202 
1083 

956 

1267 

1277 
1137 

970 

1104 

1126 

1255 

1344 

1145 

861 

1194 

1049 

1087 

895 

1107 


Value  of  Sprouted  Oats 

At  what  age  are  sprouted  oats  at  their 
best  in  feeding  value?  When  just  starting 
to  sprout,  when  V>  in.  high,  or  when  in. 

.i»  i  ft 

s. 


E. 


3195  115125 


in.  high,  or 

high  ? 

Martinsville,  X.  J. 

Sprouted  oats  have  no  greater  actual 
food  value  than  the  unsprouted  grain.  Lint 
their  succulence  and  consequeut  palata- 
bilit.v  makes  them  more  acceptable  to  the 

hens,  and  their  green  nature  is  believed 
to  give  them  tonic  and  stimulative  prop¬ 
erties  uot  possessed  by  dry  grain.  In 
other  words,  oats,  when  sprouted,  become 
greens  rather  than  grain.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  fed  when  from  4  to  (I  in.  high,  the 
exact  height  being  immaterial.  m.  b.  d. 


“How  did  your  husband’s  gardening 
turn  out?”  "Not  well  so  far.”  responded 
the  serious  woman.  “The  outdoor  work 
gave  him  such  an  appetite  that  he  ate  the 
potatoes  instead  of  plautiug  them.” — New 
York  Globe. 


You  can’t  afford  to  experiment  with  a  year’s  wheat 
crop  and  you  don ’t  have  to — this  has  been  done  for  you. 

Everything  in  the  way  of  practical  and  scientific  data — laboratory,  factory 
and  field  tests  with  fertilizers  for  wheat  on  all  types  of  soils — has  been 
condensed  and  boiled  down  to  four  special  formulas. 

Armour’s  four  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers  fill  every  wheat  need  and  supply 
the  plant  food  that  your  soil  lacks, 

Armours 

Cereal  Special 


supply  the  right  amount9  of  plant  food — from  the  right  materials — 
quickly  available  ammonia  to  Start  the  wheat  off  in  the  Fall  and  give  it  a 
good  root  growth;  available  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to  stiffen  the 
straw,  fill  out  the  grain,  make  it  plump  and  heavy  and  ripen  the  crop 
early.  They  feed  the  crop  just  the  plant 
food  it  needs, neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 

Eliminate  guess  work  and  chance  this 
Fall — benefit  by  the  experience  of  others. 

Use  Armour’s  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers — 
the  right  fertilizer  for  wheat.. 

Choose  the  One  That 

Suits  Your  Soil  ^  9  \ 


On  sandy  soil — use  Armour’s  Cereal  Special  Fer¬ 
tilizer  No.  1—2-10-6. 

On  loam  soil — use  Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fer¬ 
tilizer  No.  2 — 2-10-4. 

On  clay  soil— use  Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fer¬ 
tilizer  No.  3—2-12-2. 

If  you  have  a  heavy  clay  soil  which  you  know  can 
supply  the  necessary  potash  use  Armour’sCereal 
Special  Fertilizer  No.  4—2-12-0. 

See  our  local  sales  agent  NOW  —  tell  him  to 

reserve  your  requirements.  Ask  him  for  a  copy 

of  our  new  Wheat  Booklet— “Turning  Fertilizer 

Dollars  into  Wheat  Dollars”  or  write  us  direct. 

Don’tdelay— wheatseeding  time  will  soon  be  here. 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Baltimore  4233  Chicago 


^  armour  fertilizer  work 


Ijlrmourz 


i  CEREAL 

§  SPECIAL 


f  FERTILIZER 


GUARANTEED  ▼  ANALYST 
EL  Ammonia 22,  Available 
Phosphoric  Acid  125' 

'  Pblash 


Breeds  BABY  CHICKS  pr£2 

FOR  DELIVERY  AUGUST  27th  and  September  3rd. 


rns  A 
[•ns  / 
Rucks  v 


$15  per  1  OO 


\  $8.00  per  50  $4.25  per  25 


S.  C  White  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Black  Leglior 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Shipped  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

{Send  Cash  With  Order,  We  Cannot  Ship  C.  O.  D  ) 

There  is  only  one  grade  of  Kerr  Chicks.  That  is  THE  BEST — Bradley  strain 
Barred  Bocks.  Eglantine  and  Tom  Barren  Strain  White  Leghorns. 

There  is  still  time  to  grow  a  fine  flock  of  poultry  this  year.  The  season  is 
most  favorable.  But  don’t  lose  time.  Kush  in  your  order  NOW  for  Kerr’s  Ciuar. 
anteed  “Beady  Made”  Chicks.  They  will  satisfy  you. 


Fronchtown,  New  Jersey 


W  ANTED 

1 00  or  more  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

NATHAN  ALLEN  -  Oxlord,  N.  J. 

TAME  CROWS  Wanted 


G.  D.  TILLEY, 


Naturalist,  Darien,  Connecticut 


inf!  Fine  While  Envelopes  Neatly  Printed  with  your 
IUU  return  name  ami  oddi  ~s  , in  corner. postpaid, only 
75c.  Samples  free.  A.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE.  VT. 


RABBITS 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs.  Northern  American. 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  eggs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen’l  Cir. 
FREE.  Most  instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c,  it  is  returnable. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Anthony  Gruber 

East  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Breeder  of 
English  Lops  ^  Flemish  Giants 

or 

>utty  Fawn 

‘  $5.00  a  Pair 


S.  C.  R.  I.  HFLecls 


Vibert’s  trapnested  stock.  4  hens  and  1  cockerel,  S15. 
Cockerels  S5  each.  ANNA  M  JONES.  Craryville.  N.  Y. 


E.  B.  THOMPSON’S 
STRAIN  DIRECT 


Color 

Fawn  and  Sutty  Fawn 


Color 

Black  and  Steel  Gray 


3  Month 
Old 


Both 

Breeds 


BELGIAN  HARES  Flemish  Giants  ami 

guinea  pigs.  Young  ami  breeding  stock.  Price  list  and 
•  iieular.-  for  stamp.  14.  SPOOR,  Ravena,  New  York 


Pure  Rufus  Red  BELGIAN  HARES 

Young  stock  and  breeders. 

Wallace  Francis,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

RUFUS  RED  Belgian  Hares 

isfaetion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  That  s  ail. 
Giesse's  Babbitry,  Amity  ville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Rufus 

Red 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Choice  breeding  pens  consisting  of  10  yearling  hens 
and  cock.  $40.  Ten  2-lb.  pullet.-'  and  cockerel, 
same  strain,  are  real  beauties,  $30  per  pen.  Pound 
pullets,  $1.05  eacti.  All  birds  must  please  or  money 
refunded.  1.  H.  Bacuru,  Sergea uts ville,  N.  J. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction 


and 


Belgians,  Flemish  Giants,  English  and  Dutch  Hares  Registered 

You  cau  buy  your  Foundation  for  a  tritle  more  than  Common  Stock  from 

First  Prize  Winners  of  this  Country  and  England 

Boston.  Jan.  1919.  Three.  Muneie,  Ind. .  Feb.  1919,  Two  Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  Apr.  1919,  Nine  Prize  Winners 

The  offspring  of  this  quality  is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  the  offspring  of  poor  stock. 

I  Guarantee  Satisfaction  and  Safe  Delivery,  anywhere  in  America,  or  Money  Refunded. 

JOSEPH  BLANK  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Ave.  MT.  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 
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August  23,  1910 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


□ 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 


panics  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
they  will  regain  it. 

H.  S.  Bomberger,  of  Palmyra,  Pa.,  who 
was  arhested  last  Friday  at  Susquehanna, 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries  Pa.,  by  State  police,  on  the  order  of  Dis- 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing  tnet  Attorney  Ferguson,  and  charged 

inquiry  and  ansvrcr,  hence  unsigned  let-  pfeSe^M  SmovTto'tKounty 

ters  receive  no  consideration.  jail,  at  Montrose,  and  locked  up  in  de¬ 

fault  of  $1,SOO  bail.  After  an  attempt 
;  From  an  agricultural  viewpoint  here  had  been  made  to  obtain  his  release  on 
in  Florida  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  worth  kail  he  was  again  arrested  and  arraigned 
much  to  me,  but  I  approve  of  the  good  before  Justice  of  the  Peace  Comstock,  at 
work  you  are  doing  along  all  lines,  includ-  Montrose,  on  additional  charges  of  de- 
ing  the  exposure  of  frauds.  Your  paper  frauding  members  of  the  Susquehanna 
stands  first  of  all  the  papers  I  know.  I  County  Pull  Association  of  $400.  He 
hope  the  Government  will  soon  pass  a  law  was  held  for  court  in  $500  additional  bail 
excludng  from  the  mail  all  papers  carry-  and  again  locked  up.  More  than  400 
ing  fraudulent  advertisements,  and  force  farmers  of  Susquehanna  Countv,  from 
every  paper  to  come  to  your  standard.  whom  it  is  alleged  that  he  obtained  sums 
Florida.  L.  c.  B.  <>?  $25  and  upward,  will  appear  against 

The  technical  part  of  agriculture  we 
cannot  attempt  to  exhaust  in  different  lat-  akove  item  taken  from  a  Pennsyl- 

itudes,  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  but  it  vaa*a  local  paper  illustrates  the  ease  with 
is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  The  R.  which  spellbinders  of  this  type  get  money 
N.-Y.  touches  a  human  need  and  senti-  ^rora  unsuspecting  farmers.  And  farmers 
ment  of  the  farm  in  every  quarter  of  the  are  110  more  gullible  than  the  rest  of 
globe.  humanity.  Mr.  Bomberger  has  been  work- 

™.„  .  ,  ,  ing  various  schemes  in  Pennsylvania  and 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  standing  if  jo  n  ,  • _ 

and  reliability  of  the  Times  Square  Auto  ,  *  ia^  ^lS  °Pcl'ations 

Supply  Co.  of  New  York?  I  want  some  ]iave  come  to  an  end,  temporarily  at 

supplies,  and  do  not  wish  to  deal  w’ith  least.  We  say  “temporarily”  because  we 

anNewVoerkable  h°U8C8,  “variably  find  that  when  a  faker  of  this 

character  gets  out  of  one  scrape  he  at 
The  Times  Square  Auto  Supply  Co.  once  plans  another  scheme  more  vicious 
has  been  in  business  a  good  many  years,  than  the  one  for  which  he  was  punished 
and  is  credited  with  a  high  financial  rat¬ 
ing.  On  the  basis  of  the  treatment  a  I  am  writing  to  ask  advice  about  re¬ 
subscriber  received  at  the  hands  of  this  covering  money  from  a  traveling  oculist 
house  a  few  years  ago  we  do  not  reeom-  j  -ils  ai^  keep  his  promise  to 


>  Built 

four - 

—3  to  30 
tons  per  hour  v*' 
capacity  (3j£ 
to  20  H.  P.  Gas 
Engine.) 

Skid  or  Wheel  Mount* 
ing— Plain  or  Travel- 
Feed  Table. 


SILO  FILLERS 

The  Machine  of  Quality,  Safety 
and  Durability.  Now  is  the 

time  to  order  that  Silo  Filler 
and  the  Whirlwind,  with  its 
Overhead  Self  Feed, 
uniformly  distributed 
weight  and  extreme 
>  simplicity  cannot 
c^s.  be  surpassed  for 

“  ease  or  opera* 
tion,  quality  of 
work  and 
la  length  of 
service. 

&\\ 


mend  the  concern  for  the  confidence  or 
trade  of  our  people. 

Recently  a  real  estate  man  with  meth¬ 
ods  of  doing  business  new  to  us  has  vis 


ous  ui  utnns  uusineiss  new  to  us  nas  vis-  t  .  „  u — 1 

ited  a  few  farmers  here  having  attractive  j„  f  —nT.0-1  ^  Publish  his  name 

places.  He  states  that  he  gets  an  option  e,-., ni  tS }  ainiaff  people  he  was  a 
-  deals  with  rich  men  whhtot  he  '  i  ieC/°JJ0„S“±ga&  <£  ™!*ld,  1 


on  farms  and 
Summer  homes,  who  pay  much  more  than 
farms  are  selling  for  here.  He  has  one 
way  only  to  do  business — that  or  nothing. 
On  a  place  priced  to  him  at  $20,000  lie 


better  let  other  people  find  it  out  for 
themselves?  C.  A.  L. 

Vermont. 

•  »oft‘  i  •  i  •  .  ,  ^ e  publish  the  above  letter  as  a  warn- 

required  $80  cash  in  advance,  to  be  re-  iug  not  to  let  traveli  oeu]i<,ts  , Dlav 
funded  ivlien  sale  is  made.  Also  you  can  ,  .  8  >ls  t  •  '  PiaJ 

sell  at  any  time  through  other  agents  ;  ou  one  s  sympathies  in  order  to  get  money 
notify  them  and  they  refund  $S0.  He  for  worthless  glasses,  when  any  are  deliv- 

ca  fries  a  great  deal  of  typewritten  cir-  ered  at  all.  This  partv  gave  his  lmme  as 
culars,  illustrated  sheets  of  places  he  *  r  n  ..  “  ,  ,as 

has  for  sale.  He  represents  the  D.  B.  ^  1  cscott,  Manchester,  A  t.,  hut  let- 

Cornell  Co.  Do  you  know  about  this?  tors  to  that  address  are  returned  by  the 
Will  you  write  me  about  it?  I  am  sure  Postoffice  marked  “Unknown  ” 

I  have  seen  this  name  in  your  column  of 

”  Ohio  J-M.  p.  How  are  you  makiug  out  with  the 

claim  I  sent  in  to  you  of  the  eggs  lost 
From  the  above  it  would  seem  that  D.  m  the  strike  in  May?  Do  you  think  you 

B.  Cornell,  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  Cajj Yorl^  ^  *  J*o. 

has  invaded  Ohio  with  his  real  estate 

scheme.  The  letter  reveal  the  same  old  .  ™ie  €XPreas  company  make  the  follow- 
scheme  by  which  Cornell  has  defrauded  explanation  of  the  delay: 
farmers  in  New  York  State,  Pennsylvania,  ^  “The_  volume_of  business  entering  the 


Virginia,  etc*  Those  who  part  with  the 
advance  fee  on  the  plausible  story  of  this 
agent  are  merely  contributing  the  amount 
to  the  easy  living  of  Cornell  and  the 
agent.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  Cornell  makes  no  sincere  effort  to 


City  of  New  York  was  so  great  at  the 
time  of  the  strike  that  the  matters  of 
delivery  records  were  so  mixed  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  correspondent  in 
that  city  to  furnish  us  with  any  definite 
information  or  disposition  that  was 
realized  on  any  particular  shipment.  AVe 
have  been  advised  by  that  individual  that 


sell  property,  but  subsists  ou  these  ad-  ''vitliin  a  very  short  time  he  will  be  able 


vance  fees  and  what  he  can  frighten  farm 
owners  out  of  afterwards  on  his  “with¬ 
drawal  fee”  scheme  to  avoid  the  threat¬ 
ened  lawsuit.  The  fake  scheme  should 
be  exposed  so  thoroughly  as  to  drive  this 
pirate  out  of  the  State  and  put  an  end 
to  his  swindling  farm  owners  in  this  way. 

I  have  just  received  a  check  from  the 
American  Express  Railway  Company  for 
claim  on  a  crate  of  eggs  that  was  dam¬ 
aged  while  in  the  hands  of  the  express 
company  in  August,  191S.  The  check 
was  $8.68,  full  payment  for  the  claim. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  your  help  I  per¬ 
haps  never  would  have  got  a  cent  from 
them.  1  appreciate  your  service  very 
much,  but  also  realize  that  such  work 


to  furnish  us  with  the  information  neces¬ 
sary  that  will  enable  us  to  make  a  speedy 
adjustment  of  claims  in  connection  with 
strike  conditions.” 

I  am  sending  letter  and  circular  re¬ 
garding  investment  at  Lomax,  Ill.  I  am 
a  poor  man  and  need  every  cent  I  can 
make.  Please  advise  me.  Myself  and 
family  have  $500  in  bonds  and  stamps.  I 
have  one  $10  share  in  “Lomax  Investment 
Company”  and  one  $10  share  in  “Lomax 
Oklahoma  Oil  Company,”  fully  paid  and 
nou-assessable.  I  have  not  got  anything 
from  them  yet.  I  would  like  to  know 
about  the  whole  works.  w.  a.  m. 

Iowa. 

The  Lomax  investment  propositions  are 
the  promotions  of  AVm.  T.  Love.  He- is 


must  be  of  great  expense  to  you,  and  if  u°w  seeking  to  get  possession  of  the  Lib- 
you  would  take  any  pay  for  your  service  erty  bonds  of  this  and  other  farmers  in 
would  be  glad  to  give  you  the  whole 
check,  rather  thau  to  let  the  express 
company  keep  it.  Orv*  of  my  neighbors 
also  shipped  a  crate  of  eggs  the  same 
time  I  shipped  mine,  and  some  of  his 
were  broken.  He  said  it  was  no  use 


trying  to  collect  anything  from  the  rail¬ 
road  company,  as  we  never  would  get 
anything  from  them.  I  told  him  I  would 
leave  mine  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  never 
got  his  pay.  I  got  mine  in  full  after 
waiting  almost  a  year.  G.  E. 

New  York. 

Payments  on  old  claims  are  coming  in 
gradually,  and  we  hope  all  will  he  paid 
before  the  first  of  next  year.  There  is 
no  general  system  for  payment.  The 
express  company  takes  up  the  claims 
that  happen  to  be  in  hand.  Their  re¬ 
cords  are  hopelessly  confused,  and  we 
are  forced  to  duplicate  many  claims. 
This  causes  further  delay,  but  we  are 
working  on  all,  both  old  and  new,  that 


exchange  for  stock  in  a  bank  which  he 
proposes  starting.  W.  A.  M.  will  do  well 
to  consider  his  previous  investments  In¬ 
ferred  to  as  lost,  and  then  resolve  to  nib¬ 
ble  on  no  more  of  the  Love  “sucker  bait.” 


Itching  Skin 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  dog? 
Skin  began  to  turn  black  and  hard  and 
has  kept  spreading  until  it  is  nearly  all 
over  the  dog.  Good  appetite,  gets  good 
food,  but  no  meat.  Dog  scratches  herself 
a  great  deal.  g.  E.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Tub  her  once  a  week  in  a  bath  of  coal 
tar  dip  according  to  directions  given  by 
the  manufacturer.  Make  her  live  an  out¬ 
door  life  as  much  as  possible  and  take  ac¬ 
tive  exercise  every  flay.  Do  not  feed  po¬ 
tatoes.  Allow  parboiled  liver  twice  a 
week  to  keep  bowels  active.  If  she  is  fat 


have  been  sent  us.  The  express  com-  reduce  her  by  exercise  and  light  feeding. 


Monroe,  Mietigan 


send  glasses  for  $3.  I  paid  him,  for  I 
pitied  his  age  and  tiredness  after  the 
long  climb  to  our  bill  farm;  lie  gave  me 
no  receipt,  and  I  felt  ashamed  to  ask 
him,  he  appeared  so  honest.  However,  I 
did  ask  for  his  home  address  and  wrote  to 


Tornado  Silo  Fillers 

Cut  Corn  100%  Finer  and  Put  30%  More  in  the  Silo 
Corn  Cut  Fine  Makes  Perfect  Silage 


TjJJj 


This  New  Improved  Single  Pulley,  Chain  Drive  Machine  is  Easiest  Running 
as  well  as  the  Strongest  Silo  Filler  Made.  It  spells 

Strength,  Durability  and  Satisfaction 

_ Write  us  for  our  descriptive  catalog  and  prices. 

The  W.  R.  Harrison  Co.,  Dept.  R,  Massillon,  0. 


w 

SAVE  LABOR  and 
Reduce  Feed  Bills 

Thousands  of  Dairy¬ 
men  testify  that  the 
Harder  has  made 

their  business  more  New  Gambrel  Roof 
profitable.  i,lcrctt^8  COI,*city* 

Used  and  endorsed  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  many  state 
institutions. 

Easy  working  doors,  permanent, 
safe  ladder,  massive  non-conduct¬ 
ing  walls.  Exclusive  features  have 
made  the  Harder  for  20  years 

America’s  favorite  Silo. 

H  rite  for  free  book  telling  nil 
about  Silage  and  tits  HARDER  SILO 

Harder  Mfg.  Corp. 

Box  11 

Coblesltill,  N.  Y. 


iiii!!!!!!!!!:“  !!!!!!!!!!iiii 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  CF.T  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.  Adjustable*  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Jlany 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  aome  time  to  the 
business.  We  guaraulee  satis- 
1  act  ion.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY.  N.  Y. 


exactly 

kind  of  machine  you  want  in 

4*. 


The  Logical  Silo  Filler 

Built  in  individual  outfits—’ “twoor  three-men” 
machines— big  enough  to  take  care  of  all  your 
own  work.  Variety  of  sizes,  4  horsepower  up. 
tO  to  S00  tons  a  day. 

All  'with  big  “Ohio”  features*— direct  drive, 
friction  reverse,  single  lever  control,  etc.  Auto¬ 
matic  beater  feed  on  larger  sizes.  Sllvarlz.d 
Sllago— packs  air  tight — ferments  properly — 
makes  better  food  for  stock.  Write  for  catalog. 

The  Silver  Manufacturing  Co^ 

Box  364  Salem,  Ohio 

"Modern  Silage  Method.,” 

264-page  text-book, 

25  cants. 


For  Sale— 2 1 8-Acre  DAIRY  FARM 

on  state  road,  2La  miles  from  village;  65  acres  river 
meadow:  good  pastures;  1,0011  sugar  trees;  extra 
good  buildings;  running  spring  water;  bath,  electric 
bents  and  power;  I!  horses,  22  cows,  bull,  0  year¬ 
lings,  5  calves,  7 swine,  25 fowls,  all  this  yoar’s  crops, 
blacksmith  shop,  equipped,  and  complete  set  of 
farm  tools.  All  for  12, 500;  half  down,  balance 5*. 
I*.  S.  Darby  White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


A  A  H  il  HARVESTER  f?n,<2  ono  homo,  ©no  row. 

■  H  11  *  .i  ..  ,,  *V»lf  (/»4thorin*f.  Bqunl  to  o  (h»n» 


...  ’  ,  holt  Y*therinir.  b-qunl  to  it  ( ’orr* 

Hinder.  Sold  direct  to  PartncrH  for  22  yin.  Only 
.  with  foddor  binder.  FYen  (lotulog  tthowinir  pictures 

Of  Harvester.  PROCESS  CORN  HARVESTER  CO..  Sailna.  Kaos. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


r- 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  G-S — Ilolsteins.  Quality  Holstein. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Oct.  8-9 — Ilolsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  Lacona, 
N.  Y.,  manager. 

Oct.  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 

Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 


\n  auction  sale  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  is  to  be  held  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  grounds.  Springfield.  Mass., 
Sept.  19.  The  sale  will  be  under  the 
management  of  the  American  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Association.  Doctor  C.  D.  Lowe, 
the  Eastern  representative,  will  have 
charge.  About  40  head  of  cows,  heifeis 
and  bulls  will  he  offered  from  the  follow- 
in"-  herds:  Pennsylvania  State  College; 
Walter  Ferguson.  Xenia.  O. :  F.  II.  Turn- 
bull.  Cedarville.  <>•:  John  C  Barnett. 
T’rbana  <).  •  F.  W.  Burnham.  Greenfield. 
Mass. ;  E.  It.  Hutchison.  Xenia.  O. ;  E.  R. 
Emrick.  Greenville.  O. ;  George  A.  frost. 
Montour  Falls,  X.  Y. 


Following  prices  are  paid  to  farmers: 
Damaged  wheat.  $1.70  per  bu. ;  oats.  80c; 
corn.  ears.  $2.75  cwt. :  eggs.  55c:  butter. 
55c  to  05c  lb.;  live  veal  calves.  19c  per 
lb  ;  fresh  cows.  $100  to  $150.  Crops 
badly  damaged  by  rain.  All  wheat 
sprouted,  some  a  total  loss.  Most  farmers 
will  have  to  buy  seed.  Yield  about  lo  bu. 
per  acre.  Rye  worse  than  xv  heat.  Oats 
partly  harvested,  balance  on  land  too 
wet  to  get  on  with  machinery,  will  be 
from  one-third  to  total  loss.  Yield  50  to 
35  bu.  per  acre.  Corn  prospects  good 
But  few  potatoes  raised,  some  report  of 
blight.  Farmers  discouraged.  Farm 
wages  are  $2  to  $3  per  day.  $->0  per 
month,  with  house  and  usual  extras. 

Morris  Co..  X.  .T.  S.  N.  D. 


Farm  Superintendents  and  Foremen  Dairy  men. 

Teamsters.  Ponltrymen.  married  and  single:  Karin 
Hands  We  have  good  positions  on  private  estates 
in  New  York.  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  states 
listed  continually.  Good  pay  forgood  men  whose 
rftferences  can  tie  investigated.  FARMERS  BUREAU,  Inc., 
150  Nassau  St.  and  47  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  (Aoency) 


FARMS 


If  priced  right  and  within  150  miles  from 
here,  we  can  sell  your  farm.  Submit  de¬ 
tails.  E.  E  SLOCUM.  141  Brmdw.y,  New  York  Cily 


WANTED — Men  in  dairy  plant  and  on  farms; 

farm  hands,  $2  per  day  with  board  and  room; 
barn  men,  $."5  per  month  with  board  and  room; 
milkers,  $60  per  month  with  board  and  room. 
COLUMBIA  M  ILK  S' ARMS,  Juliiistown,  N.  .7. 


EXTERT  HERDSMAN  wanted  for  registered 
Holstein  herd;  married;  scientific  training  in 
feeding  and  modern  dairy  methods;  A.  It.  O. 
work.  C.  H.  BAKER,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Elderly  men  on  a  village  farm  from 
September  1:  must  be  able  to  take  care  of  two 
horses  and  milk  two  cows;  state  wages  wanted. 
Address  GKO.  CHRISTIAN,  Cornwall  Bridge. 
Conn.  ' 


WANTED — Young  married  America^.  farm 
raised,  with  proven  success  as  poultry-man.  to 
take  care  of  1,000  layers;  want  honest,  thorough, 
experienced  man.  not  afraid  of  work:  $00  a 
month:  house,  fuel  and  garden  furnished,  with 
sure  advancement  to  right  man:  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  references  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  one  hundred 
acre  farm  on  shares:  small  capital  needVd: 
tools  furnished;  to  commence  Oct.  1st.  1919. 
Write  BOX  04.  Rouckville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -A  single  man  by  month  for  general 
farm  work;  give  full  particulars  in  first  1-tter: 
state  wages  expected.  A.  J.  MeSWEEXEY, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  young  man  from  18  to  25 
years  old.  single,  good  niilkpr  and  teamster, 
to ’work  on  farm  and  drive  team.  II.  M.  ItEEVE, 
East  Moriches,  J,.  I-,  N.  Y. 


POCLTRYMAN,  single,  wanted  at  once  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate,  who  can  dry  pick  and’  draw  all 
poultry,  run  lamp  machines;  wages  $">(»  month 
and  board;  when  answering  give  age.  references 
and  when  at  lihertv;  farm  in  Western  part  of 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  5804.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — .Reliable  man,  drive  ice  wagon,  work 
on  t' .■  i  rm  off  days.  M.  J.  HAWKINS,  Centre 
Moriches,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  wanted,  married  or  single,  to  take 
charge  of  fifty-cow  modern  dairy  of  registered 
and  grade  Ilolsteins,  using  Sharpies  milker:  must 
have  had  A.  R.  O.  experience;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected  and  furnish  copy  of  references;  position 
open  at  once.  I' IS  1 1  KILL  FARMS,  Hopewell 

Junction,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


CAPABLE  manager  fruit  farm  wants  position  on 
salary  and  interest  in  business;  experienced  in 
proper  production  and  marketing.  AD\  ERTISER 
5771,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  by  a 
practical  farmer:  eight  years  in  last  position: 
experienced  in  handling  crops,  stock,  dairying, 
all  farm  machinery  and  orchard  work;  salary. 
.8100  per  month  with  bouse,  etc.  W.  F.  L..  care 
E  C.  llarldon,  30  Raymond  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N. 
.T.;  R.F.D. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  capable  dairyman,  butter- 
maker,  herdsman,  desires  position;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences;  good  habits;  American.  ADVERTISER 
5805.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  24.  interested  in  poultry  business, 
desires  position  with  some  successful  poultry 
raiser;  state  particulars.  W.  BENDER,  238  East 
25th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wants  position  on 
private  estate:  age  28;  single;  good  habits; 
Jersey  preferred.  R.  KNIGHT,  220  Rhode 
Island  Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


POSITION  ns  working  foreman;  understands 
crops,  machinery,  dairying,  swine,  poultry,  all 
general  farming;  bv  September  1:  best  reference 
furnished.  ADVERTISER  f,810,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  Scotchman,  27  years 
old,  married,  no  children,  four  years'  exper¬ 
ience  A.  R.  work,  good  ealf  raiser,  will  accept 
position  as  handy  man  or  assistant  to  superin¬ 
tendent:  state  wages,  etc.,  in  first  letter. 
WILLIAM  AULD,  Colonial  Home  Farm,  Sharon, 
Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  20:  7  years’  experience  in 

managing  commercial  and  private  estates:  was 
training  homing  carrier  pigeons  for  U.  S.  Naval 
aviators  duration  of  war:  licensed  chauffeur. 
ADVERTISER  5808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  engagement  where 
results  are  looked  for;  first-class  breeder  of 
registered  cattle,  both  dairy  and"  beef;  good 
buyer  and  seller:  understands  A.  R.  work:  first- 
class  feeder  for  the  big  records;  good  conditioner 
for  sales  ring  or  show  ring;  breeder  of  pigs, 
sheep  and  horses;  understands  all  farm  machinery 
and  dairy  equipment:  grower  of  all  crops  that 
your  place  will  grow;  road  building,  grading, 
draining,  etc.:  moving  of  large  trees  and  laying 
out  of  gardens:  straight  salary,  commission  or 
on  shares;  just  resigned"  from  one  of  the  largest 
propositions  in  the  East:  well  recommended  by 
last  employer.  ADVERTISER  5809,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  COUPLE  (farmer)  where  the  man  is  unable 
to  do  hard  work,  wants  a  position  where  the 
woman  hoards  all  help  or  does  do  the  housekeep¬ 
ing.  while  the  man  can  do  light  work  and  chores: 
one  little  girl  in  family.  N.  BARLACH,  R.  F. 
I)..  Southington,  Conn. 


OPPORTUNITY  wanted  by  married  American 
farmer,  thoroughly  versed  in  all  branches,  to 
manage  modern  farm,  for  definite  salary  pins 
percentage  on  increase  of  stock,  income  of  pro¬ 
jects,  etc.;  Cornell  man;  write  for  interview: 
will  accept  position  as  herdsman,  poultryman  or 
teamster  if  satisfactory.  JOHN  RONXER.  Nas¬ 
sau,  Rensselaer  Co..  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  no  children,  de¬ 
sires  situation  on  private  or  commercial  plant: 
thoroughly  reliable  in  all  branches:  strictly 
sober;  finest  references.  ADVERTISER  5813, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — In  the  Berkshiros,  80  acres  rich, 
level  land;  well  fenced;  large  basement  barn; 
a  paying  dairy  proposition  next  to  a  large  milk 
station;  comfortable,  convenient,  well-built,  an¬ 
tique  slate-roofed  house,  10  rooms,  bath,  electric 
light;  $5,000;  balance  easy.  W.  II.  STILES, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


FARM  wanted,  to  rent  or  buy,  about  100  miles 
from  New  York  City;  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address  ADVERTISER  5803,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  80  acres;  40  acres  in  fruit  of 
apples,  peach,  pear:  all  in  bearing;  one  of  the 
finest  young  apple  orchards  in  the  State,  of  the 
very  best  apples;  close  to  town,  school,  church, 
and  only  two  miles  from  the  Capitol;  fine  large 
house,  large  cellar;  will  sell  farm  stock,  all  farm 
implements,  anil  give  possession  January  1st: 
in  best  shape  and  plenty  of  them;  if  interested, 
come  and  take  a  look  at  this  farm;  out  buildings 
write  for  price  and  particulars;  will  make  easy 
terms.  C.  BOGGS  &  SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Small  place  with  house,  barn,  out¬ 
buildings,  and  fruit  trees:  suitable  for  poultry 
farm;  $1,900.  C.  F.  COOPER,  Aquebogue,  L.  I. 


FINE  farm  in  Central  New  York,  on  State  high¬ 
way:  one  li un erred  and  forty-five  acres,  twelve 
woodland;  only  sixty  dollars  per  acre:  buildings 
cost  more  than  price  asked.  KESTER  FARMS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Splendid  10-aere  poultry  farm.  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Valley,  near  railroad;  modern  lions-, 
furnished  if  desired:  barn,  2  large  henhouses, 
1.000  capacity:  2  incubators,  small  tools;  variety 
bearing  fruit:  possession  September  1.  An  un¬ 
usual  opportunity.  MARSLAND,  211  Thayer 
Bldg.,  Norwich,  Conn. 


FIVE  ACRES;  some  fruit:  part  clear:  4-room 
house;  very  suitable  for  poultry;  in  best  poultry 
raising  district:  am  building  another  home:  must 
sell;  a  real  bargain:  $700;  easy  terms  .  (’HAS. 
IvOBASH.  Dorothy.  N.  .T. 


FOR  SALE — 250-aere  farm  in  hill  section  of 
Southern  N.  Y. :  70  acres  sloping  crop  land 
near  barns:  120  tillable.  100  pasture,  30  small 
timber;  carries  25  cows:  five  miles  milk  station 
at  Tunnel  dirt  road:  good'  barn  and  house,  both 
running  water:  price,  real  estate.  $5,000.  Write 
W.  B.  COO  KING  HAM.  320  Waite  Avenue, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  adjoining  farms  of  47  and  104 
acres,  located  on  main  road,  four  miles  from 
Somerville.  New  Jersey,  thirty -five  miles  from 
New  York:  both  are  excellent  propositions;  price, 
with  stock  and  tools,  ten  thousand  and  sixteen 
thousand,  respectively:  twenty-five  thousand  for 
both.  Address  ADVERTISER  5812.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


APPLES!  APPLES!  APPLES!  For  cash  rent 
for  term  of  years  my  bearing  orchards  of  200 
trees:  also  this  year's  crop  for  sale:  very  fine; 
trees  have  bepn  properlv  sprayed  and  pruned. 
FRANK  C.  GOLDSMITH.  Crystal  Run.  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry.  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  work 
around  country  house :  permanent  position;  70 
miles  from  New  York;  no  objection  to  one 
child;  reference.  Answer  ADVERTISER  5742, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  assist  with  register  of 
merit  work:  must  be  good  milker.  SIBLEY 
FARMS,  Spencer,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  married  dairyman,  without  eliil- 
d'ron ;  middle-aged  German  or  Hollander  pre¬ 
ferred  :  woman  to  board  help;  state  age  and 
wages  when  applying.  ADVERTISER  5722,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  experienced  dairyman  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  the  care  of  a  dairy  herd 
and  who  is  capable  of  taking  charge  of  and 
directing  the  work  of  others:  must  be  a  mar¬ 
ried  man,  preferably  without  children:  wife 
must  be  capable  of  taking  charge  of  group  of 
boys;  compensation  $100.00  per  month  with  full 
maintenance:  annual  vacation  of  two  weeks 
with  pay;  send  copies  of  references  with  appli¬ 
cation.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT ,  Thorn 
Hill  School,  Warrcndale,  Pa. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  cow  man  who  understands 
thoroughbred  Holstein  rattle  on  up-to-date 
farm;  must  understand  feeding,  testing  and  rais¬ 
ing  young  stock:  good  house  and  farm  products 
furnished  and  good  salary  paid.  Letters,  BOX 
104,  De  Laucey,  N.  Y.;  Delaware  County. 


MAN  AND  WIFE — Man  must  understand  gar¬ 
den,  poultry  and  be  lmndy  around  house;  wom¬ 
an.  cooking  and  washing;  salary,  $100  <i 
and  everything  free.  Letters,  AD\  LR 1 ISER 
5780.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

H - — - - - 

WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 

State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  sal¬ 
ary  $50  a  month  for  men  and  $35  for  women, 
with  maintenance;  state  age  when  applying. 
Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  'll- 
lage,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN;  seven  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  raising  chickens  and  ducks;  last 
position  I  had*,  started  tlie  plant  and  in  charge 
of  the  same  four  years;  desire  to  change:  mar¬ 
ried.  no  children:  prefer  position  Most:  present 
position  south  part  Wisconsin.  ADVERTISER 
5S00,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  with  a  little  experience  with 
incubators,  brooders,  culling,  etc.;  17  years 
old:  willing  to  learn:  not  afraid  of  work.  F.  W. 
RICE,  Wllbraham,  Mass. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  wants  position;  experi¬ 
enced  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  poultry,  crops, 
tractors  and  machinery:  willing  to  board  man; 
wife  good  butter  maker:  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MECHANICAL  man,  age  34.  married,  wishes  po¬ 
sition  on  estate,  where  services  of  an  elec¬ 
trician  and  general  mechanic  with  business  abil¬ 
ity  are  required;  have  detail  experience  in  stor¬ 
age  batteries,  motors,  generators,  house  wiring, 
telephone  systems,  burglar  alarms,  etc. ;  two 
years’  experience  and  study  in  poultry  raising: 
understands  gardening,  horses;  wife  willing  to 
take  part  at  spare  time;  best  of  references  fur¬ 
nished  as  to  character  and!  ability.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  aged  20  years,  married,  wishes  po¬ 
sition  ns  farm  manager;  eight  years  practical 
experience;  also  scientific  knowledge:  farm  with 
good  herd  cows  preferred,  or  would  consider  good 
proposition  on  shares:  good  references.  I. 
COMBS,  JR.,  Livingston,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  foreman  on  a 
private  estate  as  gardener  or  farmer;  am  mar¬ 
ried.  one  child.  12  years  old.  ADVERTISER 
5790,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  and  dairyman,  at  present  in  charge 
of  certified  dairy:  can  make  milk:  married,  age 
30;  give  full  particulars.  BOX  25,  Oxford  Depot, 
N.  Y.,  Orange  Co.  * 


WANTED — By  young  man,  age  28.  life  exper¬ 
ience  in  practical  farming,  dairy,  poultry, 
gardening;  is  capable  and  used  to  manage  a 
small  estate;  best  references.  C.  R.  STEIN. 
Groton,  Conn. 


WANTED — By  Sept.  1st,  by  young  married  man, 
no  children,  position  as  herdsman  or  dairyman 
on  gentleman’s  estate:  10  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  with  thoroughbred  Guernseys;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  Conn,  or  Mass,  preferred.  Ad’dress  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5802,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  manager,  scientific,  practical  and 
progressive,  on  large  modern  farm  or  estate; 
have  made  phenomenal  A.  R.  records:  can  pro¬ 
duce  results.  BOX  25,  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  Orange  Co. 


WANTED — Two  men.  married  preferred;  must 
have  experience,  and  he  good  at  dairy  work 
and  on  retail  milk  route;  truck  used  for  delivery; 
man  not  past  40  that  could  bring  a  boy  past 
school  age  could  be  used;  good  wages  paid  eoin- 
pentent  men:  state  age.  experience  and  price  ex¬ 
pected  in  addition  to  house  to  live  in.  \\  .  t . 
SHRUM,  Jeannette,  Pa. 


FARMER  WANTED  to  operate  300-acre  farm 
near  Gates  Mills.  Ohio,  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment:  must  Ik>  thoroughly  reliable,  progressive 
and  energetic.  Make  appointment  to  call  by 
phone.  MR.  RUNDKLL.  Prospect  2110.  or  write 
605  The  1900  Euclid  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


WANTED  at  once,  man  for  dairy  and  market 
garden  work:  12  blocks  from  postottico:  house, 
vegetables,  milk  and  $60  per  month;  could  also 
use  a  young  man  or  boy;  get  out  of  the  cold  into 
tin*  sunshine;  only  industrious  farmers  need  ap¬ 
ply.  C.  B.  ALLEN.  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 


YOUNG  man  of  sound  agricultural  college  educa¬ 
tion  and  three  years’  practical  experience  as 
salaried  manager,  would  like  to  make  partnership 
agreement  with  farm  owner  who  cannot  assume 
management  himself.  ADVERTISER  5807,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  COMPETENT  poultryman  and  gamekeeper. 

thoroughly  familiar  with  every  branch  of  poul¬ 
try  raising,  incubation  and? 'brooding  a  specialty, 
successful  in  rearing  pheasants,  wild  duck  and 
geese,  so-ks  a  position  on  gentleman’s  place;  at 
present  employed,  but  wishes  to  make  a  change; 
only  first-class  proposition  considered;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  5806,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  married,  39.  two  children,  practical 
experience  in  all  branches  of  agriculture, 
wishes  position  on  commercial  or  gentleman’s 
place.  I.  FRESCO,  25  Bruudreth  Avenue,  Rock- 
away  Beach,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  without  children  in 
family,  to  supervise  and  care  for  a  cottage  in 
a  reformatory  for  boys;  must  be  church  mem¬ 
bers,  free  from  hud  habits;  good  salary  and  all 
living  expenses.  For  full  information  write 
('HAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Supt.,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  milk  farm;  will  pay 
good  wages  to  a  man  competent  to  peddle  milk 
if  wanted  to:  state  age,  give  references.  S.  D. 
NEWELL,  Bristol,  Conn. 


GARDENER,  working,  head,  22  years’  practical 
experience:  greenhouses,  landscape,  vegeta¬ 
bles:  fine  references;  age  36:  married;  two  chil¬ 
dren.  BOX  34,  Huntington  Station.  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  farm  manager;  American;  middle 
age;  married;  man  of  character,  energy  and 
executive  ability:  unlimited  experience  In  agri¬ 
culture.  -live  stock,  poultry  and  modern  machin¬ 
ery:  nothing  but  first-class  position  considered. 
ADVERTISER  5811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  farm  In  Bucks  Co..  Pa.: 

large  14-room  house  with  city  conveniences: 
good  barn  and  outbuildings;  land  smooth  and  fer¬ 
tile:  running  brook:  30  acres  timber:  tenement 
house:  beautiful  scenery:  good  neighborhood; 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  trolley:  11  miles  to 
Trenton.  3  miles  to  Lambertville,  30  miles  from 
Philadelphia:  a  fine  country  home;  price,  $12,000: 
would  sell  stock  and  crops  if  wanted.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  and  photos,  address  owner,  JOS.  D. 
WILSON,  New  Hope.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  truck  and  poultry  farm. 

25  acres,  in  town  limits,  the  capital  Dover: 
seven  acres  under  irrigation,  the  best  irrigation 
plant  on  the  market:  two  nice  houses,  plenty  of 
out  buildings,  greenhouse:  nice  lake  hundred’ 
yards  from  the  house;  land  in  best  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation  and  rich:  anyone  wishing  a  nice  truck 
farm  close  to  town  and  is  interested  will  come 
and  look  this  over;  sure  will  buy:  $7,000:  will 
make  easy  terms.  C.  BOGGS  &  SON.  Ches¬ 
wold,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm:  about  15  acres; 

equipped  for  capacity  of  4.000  hens;  6.000-egg 
Candee  incubator,  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
etc.;  large,  splendidly  built  residence:  '4  mile 
from  town  of  3,500:  located’  on  site  of  Du  Pont 
Boulevard;  six  miles  from  Delaware  P.ay  and  26 
miles  from  Delaware  Breakwater  on  Atlantic 
Ocean;  set  in  apple  trees:  a  big  bargain.  THE 
DELAWARE  EGG  FARM.  Milford.  Del. 


126-ACRE  farm,  located  near  thriving  Summer 
resort,  in  high  state  cultivation;  a  money 
maker:  bargain  to  quick  buyer,  as  same  has  to 
be  sold:  write  for  particulars.  S.  B.  SMITH. 
Sliaron  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Very  desirable  145-acre  farm,  with 
two  houses:  large  barn  and  tobacco  shed;  20 
miles  from  Lancaster:  40  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia;  near  Lincoln  Highway:  price  $15,000. 
D.  II.  LEFEYRE,  P.  O.  Box  2S9.  Lancaster.  Pa. 

COMMERCIAL  greenhouse.  350x40;  fully 
equipped:  handy  New  York.  Particulars 

apply  A.  W.  MORTON,  Pyramid  Farm.  Mata- 
wan.  N.  J. 

119- ACRE  farm:  level  black  loam:  40  acres 
woodland;  good  buildings:  on  road  3 1  •  miles 
from  Viola  Station.  Kent  Co..  Del.:  fruit:  good 
water:  $3,500.  MRS.  ARTHUR  W.  ROUNDS. 
Newark,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  large  productive  farm.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co..  Pa.:  mansion  house:  all  city  con¬ 
veniences:  tenant  house:  all  outbuildings:  large 
barn:  beautiful  home;  about  197  acres.  WAL¬ 
TER  PINCUS,  Liberty  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FARM  WANTED — 1*5  to  25  acres,  about  50  miles 
‘from  New  York;  no  agents;  particulars  In  first 
letter  GIERIE.  151  Richmond  St.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  V. 


EAUTIFUL  Florida  home;  37 *4  acres.  100  fruit 
trees  in  great  variety,  cow.  horse.,  all  tools, 
ro  pigs,  dozen  hens,  apiary.  70  colonies:  roomy, 
mfortable  house  with  furniture:  everything  in- 
uded.  only  $4,000.  DR.  B.  W.  POMEROY. 


WANTED — A  fully  equipped1  dairy  or  grain  farm 
t»>  work  on  shares:  can  handle  large  proposition 
and  get  results:  have  some  good  help:  good  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  3795,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 4S  acres,  13  in  oak  woods; 

1,500  apple  and  pear  trees:  7-room  house,  barn, 
hogliouse.  corn  crib,  workshop,  henhouse  for  1.000 
layers,  feed  room  attached:  incubator  cellar, 
with  2,100-egg  incubator;  brooder  houses  for 
1,800  chicks:  6  colony  houses;  2  horses,  2  cows. 
6  hogs,  1,100  head  of  poultry;  farm,  garden  and 
orchard  tools,  including  power  sprayer:  price 
$5  500:  $1,850  to  lie  left  on  mortgage  with  this 
association:  5%%:  8400  worth  of  apples.  W.  J. 
DOUG  AN,  P.  0.  Box  95.  Barnegat.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm,  stocked,  near  State  road 
p-ef erred;  $1,500  to  pay  down;  New  York  or 
Vermont.  ALFRED  H.  BISENHARDT,  College 
Point,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Village  16-aere  farm'  good  build¬ 
ings:  excellent  water:  near  statiou.  FRANK 
C.  GOLDSMITH,  Crystal  Run,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ensilage  cutter  No.  17:  special; 

with  blower:  guaranteed.  L.  C.  RICE  &  SON. 
Lowville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  and  basswood  extracted,  f.  o.  b. 

Shipping  station.  10-lb.  pails  in  lots  of  2  or 
more,  $2.25  each;  5-lb.  pails  in  lots  of  4  or 
more.  $1.20  each:  60-lb.  cans,  $12  each:  deliv¬ 
ered  in  2d  zoue.  12  lbs.,  .<3;  3J  zone.  $3.15:  also 
buckwheat  honey.  RAY  C.  WILCOX.  West  Dan- 
by,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Portatde  colony  b&uoes.  ERNEST 
L.  TREWER,  Freehold1,  N.  J. 


UNIVERSAL  bean  harvester;  extra  blades:  good 
as  new:  $40  f.  o.  b. :  cost  867:  no  further  us-. 
JAMES  S.  JARMAN,  Nottingham,  Pa. 


CLIFFORD  R.  HARRIS.  Military,  Mass.,  wants 
twenty  bushels  buckwheat. 


WANTED — Tractor  cutaway  barrow.  7 to  S'A 
feet  cut;  cutaway  smoothing  harrow:  Martin 
ditcher:  must  be  in  perfect  repair  and  not  badly 
worn.  ALBERT  HAYWOOD.  Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — A  new  Colt  acetylene  light 
plant  for  Shetland  pony  and  outfit  or  for  good 
cows.  ADVERTISER  5799,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- ( 

WANTED — Cow  stanchions:  good  second-hand 
cow  stanchions  for  about  thirty  head:  will  pay 
cash  upon  delivery.  ARTHUR  M.  RAY,  Mgr.. 
Porter  Farms,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Moline  six-foot  binder;  new  July. 

1919:  harvested  25  acres  only:  raising  no  more 
small  grain:  cost  $240:  will  take  $175:  sold  for 
no  fault.  BOX  398.  Narragansett  Pier.  R.  I. 


RIPE  tomatoes,  fresh  from  the  vines.  $1.50  per 
24  quart  crate.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Grower, 
Good  Ground,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Oliver  No.  62  3-bottom  tractor  plow. 

8125:  I.  II.  C.  corn  busker  and  shredder,  like 
new.  $250.  L.  M.  TAYLOR.  Millerton.  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR  BARGAIN— 1917  Cleveland  tractor  in 
good  running  order:  motor  and  radiator  in  per¬ 
fect  condition:  tracks  and  gears  fair  shape:  $100 
down,  balance  $400  C.  O.  D.;  no  trades.  L.  A. 
RUGG.  Victor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  15-30  I.  H.  C.  Mogul  kerosene 
tractor,  nearly  uew,  in  first  class  order;  cheap 
for  cash  or  will  give  time  on  good  security. 
PALMER  BROS..  Cicero.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Oliver  tractor  plow  with  two  12- 
inch  bottoms:  must  be  reasonable.  OTTO 
SCHWIEX.  Townshend,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Moline  tractor.  Model  D:  used  one 
week:  electrically  equipped:  price  right:  a!s> 
Butterfly  separator,  new.  H.  M.  WALTER.  Gal¬ 
way,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Honey  extractor.  GEORGE  TAN¬ 
NER,  Route  2.  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

Address : — 

M.  L.  ASELTINE,  Box  1S5 
SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
t>r 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


333  VV.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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CEE  the  Pine  Tree  Milker  exhibit  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  8-13.  We  will  have  our  usual  location 
on  Onondaga  Ave. 


<7Xe  Pine  Tree 


rade 


Mark 


The  cows  like 
it,  that’s  why 
the  farmer  likes 
it — if  milks  better 


— the  sign 
of  better 
milking 


See  also  Pine  Tree  Milker  exhibits  at  New  York 
County  Fairs  held  at  the  following  places: 


Cuba . Sept.  9-12 

Wellsvilie. .  . .  Date  Undecided 
Binghamton..  Date  Undecided 
Little  Valley.  Sept.  1-5 

Moravia . Date  Undecided 

Elmira . Sept.  30-Oct.  5 

Norwich . Aug.  26-29 

Plattsburg. . . .  Sept.  8-12 


Cortland . Aug.  18-22 

Delhi . Sept.  9-12 

Walton . Sept.  2-5 

Malone . Sept.  16-19 

Batavia . Sept.  16-20 

Herkimer....  Date  Undecided 
Watertown.  . .  Date  Undecided 
Cape  Vincent. Sept.  9-12 


Lowville . Aug.  26-29 

Avon . Sept.  9-11 

De  Ruyter _ Aug.  12-15 

Rochester....  Sept.  1-6 

Fonda . Sept.  1-4 

Middletown..  Aug.  12-16 
Sandy  Creek.. Aug.  19-22 
Cooperstown.  Sept.  1-3 
Morris . Sept.  30-Oct. 


Oneonta . Sept.  15-19 

Ogdensburg..  Sept.  9-12 
Gouverneur . .  .  Aug.  19-22 

Potsdam . Sept.  23-25 

Cobleskill. .  . .  Sept.  22-26 

Owego . Sept.  9-12 

Ithaca . Sept.  16-19 

Warsaw . Aug.  19-22 

Perry . Date  Undecided 


Mail  This  Coupon 
For  Free  Book 

Our  new  book  on  machine  milking  is  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  published.  Gives 
facts  and  figures  from  agricultural  colleges;  tells  what  diary 

specialists  say;  shows  what  actual  use  proves.  Sent  free - 

mail  coupon  now. 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  478C,  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  me,  FREE,  your  new  book  on  machine  milking.  ■ 
I  have . cows. 

.Name . . 

<  Address . . . . . 


The  price  of  the  Pine  Tree  Milker  is  going  up.  Announcement  of  new  price 

will  be  made  shortly.  Don't  wait.  Get  your  Pine  Tree  NOW  [and  SAVE  MONEY 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  478C,  2815-2843  W.  19th  Street,  Chicago,  ifi. 

A.  C.  Macartney,  110  Montgomery  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Distributor  for  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
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,,  ,  T„„„TTT  Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co.. 

\  01.  I..W1  111.  333  \y.  30th  St..  New  Torlt.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Tear. 
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Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.  June  26.  1879.  at  the  Post  _ 

Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  TNO.  -tD-tsf. 
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Opportunities  for  Upper  New  England? 

Part  I. 


State 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS.— New  Hampshire  has 
no  monopoly  on  the  best  conditions  for  farming 
in  the  United  States.  Obviously  the  State  has  some 
sections  affording  relatively  better  possibilities  than 
others.  It  is  equally  self-evident  that  in  extent  of 
territory  the  poorer  localities  predominate.  Only 
about  one-half  the  State's  area  can  be  classified  as 
farm  land,  and  only  about  one-fourth  of  that  is  ever 
cultivated.  This  article  is  not  a  plea  for  “back-to- 
th  e-land”  movement  directed  toward  the  White 
Mountains,  nor  does  it  advocate  the  wholesale  re¬ 
population  of  the  so-called  abandoned  farms.  It  is 


ieuce  in  newer  regions  of  the  West  even  now.  New 
Hampshire's  early  settlers  soon  learned  the  difference 
between  a  hard- wood  and  a  pine  soil,  just  as  science 
has  since  told  us  some  of  the  main  differences  be¬ 
tween  a  clay  and  a  sand — but  this  is  not  all.  The 
final  measure  of  a  soil  for  agricultural  purposes  is 
its  ability  to  produce  good  crops  under  given  climatic 
conditions.  No  man  had  this  experience  when  New 
England  was  first  settled.  The  poorer  soils  can  no 
longer  be  farmed  in  competition  with  the  better  that 
may  be  found  in  this  State  as  well  as  in  others. 

SOCIAL  CHANGES —Again,  social  and  economic 


the  rugged  hills,  or  the  wood  and  timber  grow  there 
to  be  marketed  in  Winter,  when  necessary  roads 
can  easily  be  made  for  temporary  transportation. 

ECONOMIC  VARIATIONS. — In  the  days  of  the 
sickle  and  the  hand  scythe  it  made  little  difference 
whether  land  was  smooth  and  level  or  rocky  and 
nearly  perpendicular.  Then  the  fanner  was  self- 
sufficient  in  the  sense  that  he  was  interested 
in  producing  small  amounts  of  everything  that 
might  contribute  clothing,  food  or  shelter  to  himself 
and  his  family ;  today  he  must  be  concerned  with  a 
very  few  products,  but  in  sufficient  quantities  to 


A  Profitable  Crop  of  Strawberries  on  a  New  England  Farm.  Fig.  898 


simply  the  statement  of  a  few  facts  as  a  warning 
against  wrong  conceptions  and  a  possible  guide- 
board  to  him  who  questions  the  cross-roads  leading 
to  the  city  or  to  the  country,  to  this  State  or  some 
other. 

ABANDONED  FARMS. — What  are  abandoned 
farms,  and  why  are  we  cultivating  less  ai’ea  than 
formerly?  In  the  first  place,  abandoned  farms  are 
mostly  correlated  with  rough  topography  or  poor 
soils,  often  with  both.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
these  farms  were  originally  cleared  and  for  many 
years  used.  First,  the  early  settlers  knew  no  better. 
Their  knowledge  of  soils  was  largely  at  fault,  just 
as  ours  would  be  today  if  we  were  to  settle  in  a 
strange  country.  In  fact,  this  is  a  common  exper- 


coiulitions  lack  stability.  The  farmer,  or  the  farm 
community,  if  not  responsive  to  change,  must  fail. 
It  was  an  advantage  to  live  on  the  brow  of  a  hill 
when  the  surrounding  woods  harbored  Indians  of 
uncertain  or  antagonistic  attitude.  One  could  better 
signal  his  neighbor  or  fire  on  the  intruders.  Roads 
were  then  of  little  importance.  People  were  not 
concerned  with  shipping  milk  to  Boston,  nor  with 
the  problem  of  getting  high-priced  grain  hauled 
several  miles  to  their  farms.  With  automobiles  to 
help  instead  of  Indians  to  hinder,  it  is  just  as 
logical  to  argue  for  the  construction  of  garrison 
houses  today  as  for  the  rehabitation  of  some  of  these 
hill  farms.  Better  live  in  the  valley  or  on  adjacent 
rolling  land.  Let  the  herds  and  flocks  graze  over 


supply  many  families.  In  one  case  he  could  do  the 
hand  work  between  the  rocks  with  comparatively 
little  inconvenience;  in  the  other,  he  must  remove 
the  imperfections  and  use  machines  that  develop 
large  areas  of  labor  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 
Every  new  invention  in  agricultural  machinery  makes 
farming  harder  for  the  man  who  cannot  use  it.  Year’s 
ago  the  farmer  had  little  use  for  rupney :  his  meagre 
trading  was  by  barter.  Now  the  farmer  expects  his 
business  to  be  on  a  par  with  other  businesses,  and 
justly  so.  lie  plans  to  produce  on  his  farm  for  sale 
those  things  which  he  can  raise  or  manufacture 
better  or  cheaper  than  can  anyone  else,  and  to  buy 
from  others  the  chairs,  the  sheets,  the  cloth,  the 
flour  and  other  similar  necessities  for  his  present 
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scale  of  living.  In  these  business  transactions  he 
must  be  able  to  take  in  more  money  than  he  pays 
out.  else  he  cannot  provide  his  children  with  cul¬ 
tural  opportunities  commensurate  with  present 
standards.  Education  for  the  farm  boys  and  girls 
is  Usually  expensive.'  High  school  and  college  is 
likely  to  take  them  so  far  that  they  cannot  board 
or  room  at  home.  Even  household  conveniences,  like 
electric  lights  and  running  water,  cost  more  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city,  hlit  they  are  none  the  less 
appreciated. 

REVERSION  TO  FOREST. — Considerable  amounts 
of  land  have  been  cleared  in  New  Hampshire  that 
recent  social  and  economic  changes  have  rendered 
unprofitable  for  anything  except  the  most  extensive 
agricultural  practices.  That  such  tracts  are  revert¬ 
ing  to  pasture  or  even  to  forest  is  not  to  be  deplored 
but  approved.  Wood  and  timber  constitute  together 
the  third  most  valuable  product  of  New  Hampshire 
farms.  They  are  especially  important  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  standpoint,  because  they  supply  profitable  Win¬ 
ter  work.  This  is  a  time  of  year  when  other  remun¬ 
erative  enterprises  are  hard  to  find.  If  agriculture 
in.  the  United  States  ever  becomes  intensive  enough 
to  make  the  plowing  of  these  lands  again  profitable, 
they  must  be  cleared.  We  cannot  afford  to  cultivate 
them  until  that  time  comes.  We  shall  do  well  to 
devote  our  energies  to  farming  the  better  soils  and 
more  favorably  located  areas  and  to  raising  forests 
elsewhere. 

LOCAL  CONDITIONS.— Every  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  has  its  own  peculiar  crops  and 
animals,  and  methods  of  husbandry.  Those  adapted 
to  one  State  may  be  unsuited  to  another.  Farmers 
have  been  carrying  on  some  of  the  greatest  experi¬ 
ments  that  the  world  knows  anything  about.  They 
have  been  trying  to  learn  to  co-operate  with  Nature 
in  order  to  gain  a  maximum  allowance  for  her  store¬ 
house  in  the  soil.  The  practices  of  real  farmers  in 
any  community  are  not  likely  to  be  fundamentally 
wrong.  The  best  of  such  men  are  conducting  a  busi¬ 
ness  which  suffers  nothing  from  would-be  critics  of 
less  experience.  The  Western  farmer  cannot  criticize 
an  Eastern  farmer  until  he  has  learned  the  new  con¬ 
ditions.  The  successful  man  of  the  city  may  know 
practically  nothing  about  the  problems  of  farming. 
City  business  deals  largely  with  men  and  mechanics; 
rural  business  with  natural  conditions,  over  many 
of  which  man  has  no  control.  One  may  be  a  good 
salesman,  but  he  cannot  argue  the  milk  out  of  a  cow ; 
he  may  be  a  good  organizer,  but  his  hay  will  not 
make  when  it  rains. 

GOOD  FARMS. — What,  then,  are  the  opportunities 
in  New  Hampshire?  Along  what  lines  may  the  re¬ 
turning  soldier,  or  any  other  person  confronted 
again,  or  for  the  first  time,  with  the  problem  of 
choosing  a  line  of  endeavor,  be  reasonably  sure  of 
success?  In  the  first  place,  he  should  purchase  a 
good  farm.  Good  farms  in  New  Hampshire  are 
worth  money,  like  similar  ones  in  other  places.  Such 
farms  are  not  likely  to  be  over-advertised  in  the 
daily  papers,  nor  to  be  listed  for  any  long  period  of 
time  with  a  real  estate  agency.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  should  hardly  bargain  for  a  typical  "Summer 
home,”  and  really  expect  to  make  a  living  on  it. 
Some  so-called  farms,  apparently  of  good  report, 
offer  better  vacation  land  than  crop  land.  They 
command  good  prices  from  persons  who  can  earn 
enough  money  elsewhere  to  find  pleasure  in  con¬ 
trolling  a  country  place  on  which  to  spread  it  during 
their  leisure  time.  This  is  not  mentioned  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  importance  of  such  undertakings  in  the 
State,  but  merely  to  serve  the  farmer  as  a  word  of 
caution  against  buying  property  at.  inflated  values, 
or  accepting  too  many  agricultural  practices  from 
such  as  these.  Finally,  one  would  better  buy  a  good 
farm  and  mortgage  it  for  half  its  value  than  to 
limit  his  possibilities  by  trying  to  fit  an  undersized 
pocketbook.  m.  gale  Eastman. 

(Continued  next  week) 


Preparing  Corn  Land  for  Wheat 

THREE-YEAR  ROTATION.— I  believe  that  the 
cost  of  producing  wheat  can  be  lowered  con¬ 
siderably  by  growing  wheat  in  a  three-year  rotation 
of  corn,  wheat  and  clover.  In  this  rotation  the  corn 
ground  is  seeded  to  wheat  after  it  is  thoroughly 
disked.  In  other  rotations  we  have  used,  with  corn, 
oats  and  wheat,  it  is  always  necessary  to  plow  the 
oats  ground  and  to  work  it  down.  The  saving  on 
this  labor  alone  would  make  considerable  difference 
in  the  cost  of  producing  wheat. 

EARLY  MATURING  CORN.— We  grow  an  early 
variety  of  corn — a  white-cap  strain — which  will 
mature  in  about  110  days.  Thus  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  go  into  the  cornfield  early  in  September  with 
the  corn  binder  and  quickly  get  the  corn  into  shock. 
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Then  we  aitt}  to  follow  with  the  disk  or  spring-tooth, 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  then 
follow  with  the  grain  drill,  using  about  two 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  and  applying  from  200 
to  .300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  as  a  fertilizer. 
During  the  Winter  we  usually  top-dress  with  manure, 
using  six  to  10  tons  to  the  acre,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  manure  available  and  the  amount  of  land 
we  have  to  cover.  If  we  have  a  certain  amount  of 
acreage  to  cover  we  aim  to  cover  each  acre  with  the 
same  amount  of  manure,  thus  using  a  light  dressing 
over  the  entire  area  rather  than  a  heavy  dressing 
over  a  few  acres. 

GOOD  RESULTS.— Last  year  our  corn-ground 
wheat,  fertilized  with  acid  phosphate  and  top-dressed 
with  manure,  averaged  about  31  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre.  This  we  do  not  regard  as  extremely  high, 
but  when  we  find  it  rather  hard  to  grow  from  IS  to 
20  bushels  to  the  acre  in  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats, 
wheat  and  clover  with  additional  labor,  we  believe 
the  corn-wheat-clover  rotation  to  be  best.  Of  course 
the  clover-corn-wheat  rotation  is  used  to  a  great 
extent,  but  in  our  section  of  Ohio  such  a  rotation  is 
not  so  commonly  used.  One  thing  that  surprises  us 
in  a  way  is  that  our  comparatively  hilly  and  rolling 
lands  are  quite  well  adapted  to  this  practice.  There 
is  some  trouble,  of  course,  in  getting  corn  ground 
ready  for  wheat  when  it  is  weedy,  but  with  the  cut¬ 
away  disk  the  weeds  are  fairly  well  chopped  up 
before  the  drill  goes  in.  and  T  believe  that  the  wheat 
could  be  seeded  even  more  satisfactorily  if  the  disk 
drill  rather  than  the  hoe  drill  would  lie  used. 

'Wayne  Go..  O.  c.  m.  baker. 


Observations  on  Producer  to  Consumer 

Selling 

SUCCESSFUL  VENTURE. — Once  more  we 
have  tried  the  business  of  selling  farm  produce 
at  the  roadside  and  once  more  have  found  it  good. 
Vi  e  have  just  finished  a  very  successful  “bargain 
sale"  of  new  Early  Michigan  potatoes,  and  while 
tired  and  aching — every  one  of  us. — yet  we  are  $200 
and  more  to  the  good  and  have  secured  a  10-acre  lot 
t  f  good  will,  plus  much  local  reputation  to  boot.  It 
all  happened  this  way:  For  several  years  we  have 
sold  our  surplus  potatoes  at  the  gate,  but  never 
seriously  considered  getting  rid  of  an  entire  crop. 
This  July,  as  everyone  knows,  potatoes  blithely 
soared  skyward  and  the  ultimate  consumer,  as  usual, 
was  aghast.  We  had  planted  two  acres — half  in  early, 
half  in  Fall  tubers — and  thought  to  clean  up  a  fair 
profit,  the  State  crop  being  reported  early  in  the 
game  as  extra  short  except  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 
The  grocers  in  near-by  Norwich  were  selling  South¬ 
ern  stock  the  first  of  August  at  So  and  90  cents  a 
peck,  or  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  a  bushel.  So  the  other 
day  we  called  these  dealers  on  tiie  ’phone  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  sell  them  our  early  crop,  or  part  of  it. 
at  $3  per  60  pounds.  Absolutely  nothing  doing.  They 
were  shocked  and  amazed  that  the  presuming  farmer 
should  ask  $3  a  bushel  for  home-grown  potatoes,  even 
though  the  market  then  was  firm  and  predictions 
were  that  “spuds"  would  be  worth  their  weight  in 
gold  later  on.  No,  sir!  They  would  not  think  of 
paying  $3  a  bushel,  but  they  might  condescend  to 
pay  us  $2  delivered.  This  time  we  refused  to 
take  them  up,  however,  as  the  market  was  still  $3.50 
retail,  so  we  decided  to  throw  ourselves  on  the  mercy 
of  the  little  roadside  sign,  “For  Sale.”  plus  a  “pro¬ 
ducer  to  consumer”  want  advertisement  in  the 
Norwich  daily  paper — and  sell  the  consumer  direct 
at  the  easy  price  of  $2.  We  advertised.  The  con¬ 
sumer  came.  We  made  a  good  profit,  even  at  $2,  and, 

I  believe,  earned  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  count¬ 
less  housekeepers  without  gardens,  and  in  four  days 
the  early  crop  had  been  harvested  and  sold  right  at 
the  door. 

A  BARGAIN  SALE. — The  want  advertisement, 
costing  a  dollar  and  run  for  four  days,  read  like  this: 
“Producer  to  consumer — New  potatoes  for  sale.  $2 
a  bushel.  Call  at  the  farm  and  bring  your  own  con¬ 
tainers.  Any  quantity.  Willcox,  North  Norwich ; 
Bell  14F31.”  And  from  the  first  it  was  a  riot. 
Remember  that  potatoes  were  then  retailing  in  this 
potato  section  at  over  $3.  Remember  that  the  thrifty 
housewife  rebelled  at  paying  this  price,  worth  it  or 
not.  Remember  that  we  lived  on  the  State  road,  six 
miles  from  town,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  that 
four  handsome  limousines,  three  big  touring  cars  and 
several  trucks  and  the  like  were  picturesquely 
grouped  in  our  yard  at  once.  It  looked  like  a 
farmers’  picnic.  This  happened  every  day  of  the 
“sale.”  and  at  10  o’clock  each  night  we  were  still 
turning  away  the  cars,  which,  to  a  last  one.  insisted 
on  leaving  their  bags  for  filling  next  day.  The  first 
two  days  two  men  dug,  while  the  children  and  I 
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picked  up.  But  we  could  not  begin  to  get  enough 
out  of  the  ground  to  supply  the  demand,  so  three 
men  dug  like  mad  after  that.  And  how  delighted  the 
buyers  were  at  their  “bargain.”  And  how  they 
“cussed”  and  discussed  the  naughty  grocers — guilty 
or  not — .whom  they  accused  of  profiteering.  One 
lady  in  a  fine  limousine  assured  me  that  a  friend  of 
hers  had  seen  a  farmer  one  day  drive  into  town 
laden  with  new  potatoes,  and  she  had  gone  out  at 
once  to  try  to  get  some.  But  before  reaching  him  a 
big  grocer  had  rushed  to  his  wagon  and  said,  “Come 
right  in  here.  I'll  take  all  the  potatoes  you’ve  got. 
and  all  you  want  to  bring.”  The  woman,  chagrined 
at  seeing  her  prey  snatched  away  in  front  of  her 
nose,  hung  around  until  the  farmer  emerged  and 
inquired  at  what  price  he  had  sold  his  precious 
produce.  “Two  dollars  a  bushel.”  “And  then,”  said 
our  customer  of  the  limousine,  “my  friend  supposed 
of  course  that  this  grocer  would  sell  those  potatoes 
for  $2.50  a  bushel,  or  around  there,  but  did  he?  lie 
did  not.  The  price  remained  at  $3.50  retail,  and  that 
farmer  got  $2  of  it.  We  think  this  man  should  be 
prosecuted  for  profiteering  on  a  necessity,  and  are 
very  grateful  to  you  people  for  permitting  us  to  buy 
potatoes  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  grocers  will  be 
the  ones  to  lose  by  their  greediness!”  Well,  it 
seemed  to  us  as  if  the  grocers  must  have  felt  a  slack 
in  trade,  but  probably  they  would  not  admit  it. 

A  FEW  LESSONS. — e  noted  and  learned  several 
new  things  about  roadside  trade  this  season.  One 
was  that  the  majority  of  people  taking  advantage 
of  the  reduced  price  could  have  afforded  to  pay 
almost  any  price  for  potatoes,  while  the  class  need¬ 
ing  to  economize  most— the  hundreds  of  often-broke 
people — were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Several 
bank  presidents,  several  heads  of  big  businesses, 
many  retired  men  of  means  and  leisure — these  wore 
among  the  ones  who  drove  up  with  their  old  sacks 
to  saie  a  dollar — and  they  are  coming  again  next 
yea  r ! 

TELEPHONE  BUSINESS.— Another  thing,  we 
answered  our  telephone  on  the  minute  and  kept 
strict  track  of  the  orders  so  given.  This  reminds 
me  of  an  advertiser  at  cabbage-planting  time  who 
wished  to  sell  plants  for  setting.  I  called  up  one 
day  in  accordance  with  the  number  given  in  the 
adv ei  tisement  and  inquired  the  price  per  thousand 
of  his  plants.  A  woman,  without  doubt,  answered 
the  ’phone.  No,  she  didn’t  know  the  price  of  the 
plants,  and  furthermore,  her  tone  of  voice  said  very 
plainly  that  she  didn’t  care.  No,  she  didn’t  know 
when  her  husband  would  be  in  (and  didn’t  care). 
Later  I  called  up  again,  thinking  that  it  might  have 
occurred  to  her  to  get  this  information  as  the  adver¬ 
tisement  specified,  but  no,  she  had  a  soul  above 
cabbage  plants,  it  was  evident,  and  was  terribly 
bored  at  my  insistence.  If  that  woman  answered  all 
tier  husband’s  inquiries  as  she  did  me,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  you  could  put  what  lie  sold  in  tea.  She 
would  antagonize  the  most  long-suffering  customer 
in  the  world — and  was  too  lazy  and  shortsighted  to 
appreciate  that  her  own  pocketbook  would  stand  the 
loss.  It  pays  to  take  care  of  the  telephone  calls,  and 
the  company  is  right  when  it  asserts  that  “the  voice 
with  the  smile  wins.”  It  does  not  cost  a  cent  to 
make  friends  over  the  'phone  with  a  cheerful,  cour¬ 
teous  voice,  and  the  consumer  appreciates  it.  It  also 
pays  to  be  just  as  smiling  and  courteous  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers  face  to  face,  for  they  are  going  to  remember 
the  price,  and  the  people,  perhaps,  long  after  the 
potatoes  are  forgotten,  and  next  year  the  price,  the 
quality  and  the  treatment  are  each  going  to  count 
in  your  favor. 

WEIGHING  AND  SORTING.— We,  of  course,  con¬ 
formed  to  the  law  by  weighing  each  bushel,  and 
patrons  were  incidentally  requested  to  remember  us 
as  potato  producers  in  succeeding  seasons.  We  sorted 
also,  and  the  little  ones  were  picked  up  to  feed  the 
stock.  While  we  didn’t  try  it,  1  have  no  doubt  that 
the  culls  would  sell  for  50  or  75  cents  a  bushel,  at 
present  high  prices,  if  one  wanted  to  offer  them. 
Many  cooks  like  the  tiny  new  potatoes  for  creaming, 
and  they  are  certainly  as  good  as  any  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  or  for  boiling  up  to  feed  the  laying  hens.  It 
doesn't  pay  to  put  in  too  many  small  ones.  Ours 
were  very  good  size  this  year,  but  the  yield  impaired. 
Yes,  we  believe  thoroughly  in  the  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer  idea.  Earlier  in  the  season  we  sold  cabbage 
plants  by  sign  and  want  ad.  which  amounted  to  $100. 
With  an  easy  location,  good  goods,  fair  prices  and 
courteous  treatment,  a  farmer  has  an  ideal  way  of 
disposing  of  his  surplus  in  almost  any  line.  The 
want  ad.  and  a  big  roadside  sign  play  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part,  and  a  reputation  once  made  is  more  to 
be  desired  than  pearls  and  diamonds. 

New  York. 


HELEN  S.  K.  WILLCOX. 
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The  Story  of  t  he  Vita  mines 

A  Thorough  Discussion  of  the  Vital  Principles  of  Food 


DRYING. — This  antiscorbutic  factor,  now  classed 
among  the  vitamines.  is  very  unstable,  even  dry¬ 
ing  at  a  low  temperature  sufficing  to  destroy  it  under 
some  circumstances,  while  under  others  it  may  sur¬ 
vive  to  some  extent  even  relatively  high  tempera¬ 
tures.  Thus  Hess  showed  that  when  even  seven 
grams  (about  one-fourth  ounce*  of  carrots  which 
had  been  dried  in  a  current  of  air  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture  were  fed  daily  the  development  of  scurvy  in 
guinea  pigs  was  not  prevented.  Hess  and  Unger 
now  find  that  the  age  of  the  carrot  makes  a  great 
difference,  for  when  young  carrots  (age  not  stated) 
are  dried  4.5  grams,  equal  to  35  grams  of  the  fresh 
mot.  daily  sufficed  not  only  completely  to  protect 
guinea  pigs,  but  to  cure  them  after  scurvy  had  de¬ 
veloped.  This  difference  between  the  young  and  old 
roots  is  probably  due  to  a  much  higher  concentration 
of  the  antiscorbutic  vitamine  in  the  young  plant,  and 
corresponds  to  the  experience  of  Osborne  and  Men¬ 
del.  who  have  recently  found  that  young  Timothy, 
clover  and  Alfalfa  are  much  richer  in  the  water- 
soluble  vitamine  than  are  the  older  plants  cut  at 
the  stage  of  development  at  which 
these  are  usually  cut  for  hay.  On  the 
other  hand,  Givens  and  MeClugage  find 
that  tomatoes  dried  in  a  current  of  air 
at  130-140  degrees  F.,  given  in  daily 
doses  of  one  gram,  protected  guinea 
pigs  for  the  five  months  during  which 
the  experiments  were  continued.  This 
striking  difference  between  carrots  and 
tomatoes  in  their  deportment  towards 
drying  and  heating  is  perhaps  due  to 
differences  in  their  acidity,  for  Harden 
and  Zilva  found  that  the  antiscorbutic 
vitamine  of  lemon  juice  is  readily  de¬ 
stroyed  when  the  natural  acid  of  the 
fruit  is  neutralized  by  a  very  slight 
excess  of  alkali,  but  in  the  presence  of 
the  acid  it  is  far  more  stable.  In  a 
very  recent  paper  Hess  and  Unger  re¬ 
port  that  orange  juice  as  well  as  canned 
tomatoes  one  hour  after  they  had  been 
made  distinctly  alkaline  had  not  lost 
an  appreciable  amount  of  their  anti¬ 
scorbutic  power,  but  that  24  hours  later 
these  alkaline  products  were  much  less 
active.  They  conclude  that  the  length 
of  time  the  food  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  alkali  or  of  heat  is  fully  as 
important  as  the  intensity  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Thus  after  removing  citric  acid 
from  lemon  juice  and  concentrating 
this  to  a  syrup  at  05  degrees  F.  (about 
the  temperature  of  the  body)  almost 
all  its  antiscorbutic  power  was  lost, 
whereas  when  slightly  acidified  with 
citric  acid  it  could  be  thus  concentrated 
without  seriously  impairing  its  anti¬ 
scorbutic  activity.  Hess  and  Unger 
state  that  orange  peel  dried  at  room  temperature 
and  kept  for  three  months,  when  freshly  powdered 
before  feeding  and  fed  in  doses  of  0.5  gram,  greatly 
prolonged  the  life  and  postponed  the  symptoms  of 
scurvy  in  guinea  pigs,  but  did  not  protect  against 
an  ultimate  attack  after  50  days.  They  also  found 
that  even  nine  grains  of  dried  prunes  did  not  delay 
the  development  of  scurvy,  and  that  this  agrees  with 
their  experience  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  scurvy. 
Givens  and  Cohen  find  that  cabbage  dried  at  a  low 
temperature  retains  some  of  its  antiscorbutic  activitj. 
Chick  and  Hume  state  that  “all  dried  foodstuffs 
examined,  including  desiccated  vegetables,  were  more 
or  less  deficient  in  the  antiscorbutic  vitamine.”  From 
these  facts  it  will  be  realized  that  until  this  subject 
is  more  fully  studied  than  at  present  it  is  unsafe 
to  conclude  that  drying  will  necessarily  destroy  the 
antiscorbutic  quality  of  a  food  product. 

COOKIXG. — In  respect  to  merely  heating,  without 
drying,  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  cooking,  the 
same  caution  must  prevail  until  the  subject  has  been 
more  fully  investigated.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  test  the  effect  of  boiling  or  steaming  vege¬ 
tables  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  domestic  cook¬ 
ing.  but  the  results  obtained  are  'too  few  to  justify 
final  conclusions.  Givens  and  Cohen  conclude  from 
the  results  of  their  experiments  that  cabbage  or 
potatoes  cooked  for  30  minutes  and  then  dried  for 
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two  days  at  about  175  degrees  F.  had  no  antiscor¬ 
butic  power.  1  n  how  far  drying  aided  in  destroying 
(he  antiscorbutic  vitamine  does  not  appear.  Hes- 
states  that  fresh  carrots  boiled  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  largely  lost  their  power  to  prevent  scurvy. 
Since  experiments  by  Harden  and  Zilva  showed  that 
acids  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  antiscorbutic 
vitamine  of  lemon  juice,  Hess  added  vinegar  to  the 
water  in  which  the  carrots  were  boiled  without 
thereby  preventing  loss  of  antiscorbutic  power.  If. 
however,  the  carrots  were  freshly  gathered,  quanti¬ 
ties  which  failed  when  the  carrots  had  been  stored, 
were  quite  sufficient  to  protect  from  scurvy.  Canned 
tomatoes  cooked  for  five  minutes  lost  only  a  little 
in  antiscorbutic  power.  We  thus  see  that  only  slight 
differences  in  conditions  may  markedly  affect  the 
antiscorbutic  power  of  cooked  vegetables.  It  would 
seem  that  the  practical  conclusion  fo  l  e  drawn  from 
the  limited  data  at  present  available  is  that  cooking 
may  be  expected  to  diminish,  if  not  completely  to 
destroy  the  antiscorbutic  value  of  many  vegetables. 

CAXXIXG. — The  effect  of  heat  is  especially  im- 
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portant  with  respect  to  canned  foods,  which  are  now 
so  generally  relied  on  to  supplement  the  nutritive 
deficiencies  of  the  average  human  dietary,  which 
consists  so  largely  of  Hour,  sugar  and  fats-,  all  free 
from  antiscorbutic  properties,  together  with  meat 
and  eggs,  which  have  little,  if  any  and  milk  which, 
while  it  has  enough  for  infants,  who  live  chiefly  on 
this  food  alone,  has  relatively  little  compared  with 
the  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  few  recorded  tests  of 
foods  heated  to  the  temperatures  usually  used  in 
canning  vegetables  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
antiscorbutic  vitamine  is  largely  if  not  wholly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  heat  employed  in  canning.  On  the 
contrary.  Hess  and  Unger  have  very  recently  tested 
the  antiscorbutic  power  of  canned  tomatoes,  almost 
a  year  old.  and  report  that  five  c.  e.  (one-sixth 
ounce)  when  fed  daily  entirely  prevented  all  symp¬ 
toms  of  scurvy  during  the  several  months  the  guinea 
pigs  were  under  observation.  They  also  state  that 
one  ounctvlaily  is  sufficient  to  protect  an  infant  from 
scurvy  and  that  it  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
more  expensive  orange  juice.  The  data  respecting 
other  canned  goods,  however,  are  too  few  to  justify 
positive  assertions  as  to  their  antiscorbutic  qualities. 
This  subject  deserves  a  more  systematic  and  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  than  it  has  yet  received. 

MILK  AS  AX ’ANTI  SCORBUTIC.— To  many  of  the 
readers  of  rhis  paper  it  will  be  of  interest  to  consider 


in  'nine  detail  the  antiscorbutic  properties  of  milk  and 
the  effect  of  the  treatment  to  which  it  U  frequently 
subjected  in  domestic  use  and  in  commerce.  The 
paper  of  Harr,  Steenboek  and  Smith  of  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  station,  published  in  the 
.Tune  number  of  the  Journal  of  TtiulorFnal  Chemistry, 
should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  the  latest  reliable 
information  on  this  subject.  Their  experiments, 
which  agree  with  those  of  earlier  investigators,  show 
that  guinea  pigs  fed  on  rolled  oats  and  a  daily 
allowance  of  47  c.  c.  (about  1.5  ounces)  of  fresh 
milk  develop  scurvy,  but  when  hay  is  added  to  the 
diet  the  onset  of  the  disease  is  averted,  or  greatly 
delayed  by  only  30  c.  c.  of  milk.  To  prevent  scurvy, 
therefore,  more  than  30  times  as  much  milk  as  of 
orange  juice  is  required,  for  one  c.  c.  daily  of  the 
latter  suffices  not  only  to  prevent  the  development 
of  the  disease,  but  even*  to  cure  cases  which  are 
already  well  developed. 

PASTEURIZED  MILK.— Hess  has  given  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  outbiedv  of  infantile  scurvy  in  an 
infants’  hospital,  whi  h  was  caused  by  the  continued 
use  of  milk  which  had  been  pasteurized 
for  30  minutes  at  145  degrees  F.  This 
was  stopped  by  substituting  raw  milk 
for  the  pasteurized,  or  by  administer¬ 
ing  orange  juice.  The  data  on  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  are  scanty,  but  front 
what  we  know  of  the  destructive  action 
of  heat  on  the  antiscorbutic  vitamine 
it  seems  wise  to  use  orange  juice  or 
si. me  other  antiscorbutic  when  heated 
milk  is  fed  to  infants  for  any  length 
of  time. 

STERILIZED  MILK.— When  heated 
to  i’4s  degrees  F.  under  pressure.  Hart 
and  his  associates  were  unable  to  make 
guinea  pigs  eat  enough  of  the  milk  to 
protect-  them  against  scurvy.  Although 
more  than  enough  was  consumed  to 
have  completely  protected  them  had 
the  milk  been  fresh  all  of  them  devel¬ 
oped  scurvy  almost  as  soon  as  they 
would  have  had  the  diet  been  free 
from  any  antiscorbutic  vitamine.  That 
the  antiscorbutic  vitamine  may  survive 
heating  to  a  high  temperature  for  a 
short  time  is  indicated  by  the  fact  re¬ 
ported  by  Hess  and  Unger  that  orange 
.juice  after  heating  at  230  degrees  F. 
for  15  minutes  srill  cured  scurvy, 
although  the  animals  did  not  thrive  so 
well  a-  when  the  unheated  juice  was 
fed.  We  cannot  therefore  conclude 
that  all  the  antiscorbutic  vita  mi  ue  in 
milk  will  necessarily  be  destroyed  by 
heating,  for  the  rate,  time  and  mode  of 
heating  may  influence  the  extent  of  its 
destruction. 

COXDF.XSED  MILK.— In  making 
this  product  the  milk  is  usually  heated  for  20 
minutes  or  less  to  temperature  a  little  below  that 
of  boiling  water.  It  is  then  condensed  at  130  de¬ 
grees — in>  degrees  F.  and  finally  sterilized  by  heat¬ 
ing  at  225  degrees — 240  F.  for  from  2"  to  5U  minutes. 
As  might  be  expected,  milk  thus  treated  lo>e-  most, 
if  not  all,  of  its  antiscorbutic  properties.  The  results 
of  the  experiments  by  Hart.  Steenbock  and  Smith 
fully  confirm  this  expectation,  for  although  their 
guinea  pigs  ate  enough  of  the  condensed  milk  to 
protect  them  fully  if  this  had  been  fresh,  two  of 
their  animals  died  of  scurvy  in  three  and  five  weeks, 
while  the  other  two.  which  lived  a  lirtle  longer,  were 
cured  of  severe  symptoms  by  a  little  orange  juice, 
thus  demonstrating  the  adequacy  of  the  diet  in 
respect  to  all  other  factors. 

MILK  I’oWDERS. — In  the  manufacture  of  these 
the  heat  treatment  of  the  milk,  differs  considerably 
among  the  several  manufacturers,  but  from  available 
data  this  treatment  does  not  seem  to  be  so  severe  as 
that  above  described  for  condensed  milk.  That  the  pro¬ 
cesses  employed  in  making  the  unnamed  brand  of 
milk  powder  tested  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
station  were  sufficient  to  destroy  the  antiscorbutic 
vitamine  is  shown  by  rlie  fact  that  with  a  daily 
average  consumption  equal  to  nearly  three  time-  the 
protective  dose  of  raw  milk  all  rhe  animals  developed 
seurw  in  from  five  to  15  weeks.  The  authors  con- 
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elude.  "The  lesson  is  obvious.  Either 
the  results  with  guinea-pigs  on  experi¬ 
mental  scurvy  should  not  be  translated 
to  infantile  scurvy,  or  we  should  follow 
the  wiser  course  of  using  some  anti¬ 
scorbutic  in  conjunction  with  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  in  infant  feeding  of  such  heated 
milk  products  as  described  in  this  paper.” 
Tn  direct  contradiction  to  this,  experience 
is  that  of  Hess  and  Unger,  an  account 
of  which  is  published  in  the  same  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry. 
These  authors  .  made  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  with  another  brand  of  milk  powder 
which  they  sr.y  was  dried  by  heating  for 
a  few  seconds  to  240  deg.  Fahr.  These 
led  them  to  conclude  that  milk  dried  as 
this  had  been  loses  little  of  its  anti¬ 
scorbutic  power,  and  they  further  state 
that  “infantile  scurvy  could  be  cured  by 
giving  dried  milk  of  this  variety.” 

THOMAS  B.  OSBORNE. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Fighting  the  Meadow  Mouse 

The  fields  of  my  farm  are  full  of  mice 
or  rats,  which  have  and  are  causing  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  produce.  Their  holes 
can  be  seen  all  over  the  fields,  and  I  was 
wondering  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
drop  poisoned  corn  into  these  holes  and 
so  kill  the  pests.  Have  you  had  any 
experience  with  such,  and  if  so  how  did 
you  poison  them  ?  b.  W.  C. 

Northport,  N.  Y. 

The  quarterly  bulletin  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  contains  an  article 
on  the  meadow  mouse  (Microtus  penusyl- 
vanieus).  The  following  notes  are  taken 
from  that  article.  On  our  own  farm  we 
have  been  experimenting  with  a  “rat 
virus”  as  a  means  of  spreading  a  disease 
among  rats  in  the  house.  It  has  given 
good  results  thus  far. 

The  surface  run -ways  lead  to  shallow 
underground  burrows,  to  which  the  mice 
retreat  when  danger  threatens.  Unlike 
many  of  our  native  rodents,  the  meadow 
mouse  does  not  hibernate.  Breeding  con¬ 
tinues  throughout  the  year  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Winter  months,  and  we  are 
safe  in  assuming  at  least  four  litters  of 
s:x  young  to  be  the  normal  reproduction 
of  the  species  under  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  of  lower  Michigan.  Such  a  rate  if 
unchecked  for  five  years  would  result  in 
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more  than  one  million  descendants  from 
a  single  pair. 

During  Spring  and  early  Summer  the 
meadow  mouse  feeds  largely  on  green  veg¬ 
etation  and  unripe  seeds  :  in  latter  Slimmer 
and  Fall  on  the  ripe  seeds  of  grasses  and 
grains ;  in  Winter  on  seeds,  stems,  roots 
and  the  bark  of  trees.  When  consuming 
wild  grasses  and  plants,  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  pest,  but  when  it  makes  its 
home  in  cultivated  fields  and  meadows 
and  consumes  hay  or  grain,  either  grow¬ 
ing  or  harvested,  its  control  becomes  of 
economic  importance.  The  girdling  of 
young  trees,  usually  during  the  period  of 
deep  snow,  is  often  held  to  be  the  chief 
offense,  since  such  an  injury  can  be  readily 
seen  and  the  loss  computed.  The  damage 
to  corn  in  shocks  is  also  an  apparent  one, 
but  the  other  items  in  the  bill  against  the 
meadow  mouse  are  not.  so  readily  ascer¬ 
tained.  and  consequently  they  are  usually 
overlooked. 

The  first  and  most  important  control 
measure  for  meadow  mice  is  clean  culti¬ 
vation.  Rubbish  or  brush  piles,  neglected 
fence  rows  and  the  banks  of  open  ditches 
furnish:  conditions  under  which  the  mice 
thrive,  and  from  these  breeding  grounds 
tbe  surplus  population  seek  a  food  supply 
and  home  in  nearby  fields  and  orchards. 
Many  injurious  insects  and  some  other 
mammal  pests  multiply  rapidly  in  the 
same  situations,  therefore  the  removal  of 
rubbish  and  brush  and  the  close  mowing 
of  fence  rows  and  open  ditches  is  of 
utmost  importance  for  many  reasons. 

Trapping  is  not  generally  recommended, 
since  it  is  an  expensive  and  difficult 
measure  where  large  areas  are  involved. 
Poisons  are  effective,  yet  there  is  always 
an  element  of  danger  connected  with  their 
use.  When  used  with  grain  as  bait,  un¬ 
usual  precautions  must  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  slaughter  of  other  animals,  espe¬ 
cially  song  birds.  The  use  of  strychnine 
sulphate  is  recommended  by  the  Biological 
Survey. 

To  treat  grain  dissolve  one  ounce  of 
strychnia  sulphate  in  two  quarts  boiling 
water,  add  one-lmlf  pint  cold  water  in 
which  two  tablespoonfuls  of  laundry 
starch  have  been  dissolved  and  boil  the 
resulting  solution  until  the  starch  is  clear. 
Pour  it,  while  still  hot,  over  one  bushel 
of  grain  (cracked  wheat  or  crushed  oats), 
stirring  constantly  so  as  to  distribute  the 
poison  evenly.  Let  the  poisoned  grain 
stand  overnight  and  then  place  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  poisoned  bait  in  mouse  run¬ 
ways  or  tbe  openings  of  the  burrows.  If 
placed  under  brush  or  weeds  it  will  not 
endanger  birds. 


Potatoes  in  Succession;  Mixed  Compost 

1.  What  is  your  idea  of  planting  pota¬ 
toes  more  than  one  year  on  the  same 
ground?  I  see  that  Rapp  Bros,  have  done 
it  for  17  years.  2.  What  do  you  think  of 
a  compost  mixed  with  hen  droppings  with 
ashes  (coal)  from  the  dropping  board, 
and  straw  from  the  floor  mixed  with  hen 
droppings  ;  also  all  the  leaves  that  I  can 
get,  with  bean  vines,  potatoes  and  to¬ 
matoes?  Do  you  think  it  would  make 
a  good  fertilizer  ?  w.  H.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

With  us  three  years  is  about  the  limit 
for  continuous, planting  of  potatoes.  After 
that  the  crop  usually  becomes  too  scabby 
to  pay.  Some  growers  on  light  soil  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  potatoes  year  after  year 
on  the  same  soil  by  plowing  under  heavy 
green  crops  each  year,  and  taking  pains 
to  treat  the  seed  for  scab.  Most  growers 
fail  to  produce  a  clean  crop  after  tbe 
third  year.  2.  The  mixture  you  mention 
is  quite  strong  in  nitrogen,  and  would 
naturally  produce  a  strong  growth  of  stem 
and  vine.  It  would  not  do  so  well  at  pro¬ 
ducing  seeds  or  roots.  We  should  add 
acid  phosphate  or  bone  to  the  compost. 


Oyster  Shells  or  Bone 

In  looking  over  the  March  1  number  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  note  on  page  362  the 
question  by  II.  A.  E.  about  oyster  shells 
as  a  sweetener  of  soil,  and  the  answer  to 
it,  with  reference  to  bone.  Is  the  infer¬ 
ence  intended  here  that  bone  is  a  sweet¬ 
ener  of  soil?  I  am  using  some  bone,  and 
am  not  sure  of  this  effect  and  would  like 
to  be,  with  some  explanation  or  illustra¬ 
tion.  s.  E.  F. 

Portland,  Conn. 

Xo.  There  was  no  such  inference  in¬ 
tended.  We  merely  referred  to  the  bone 
as  an  organic  combination  of  lime  and 
phosphorus,  which,  as  everyone  knows,  is 
of  little  use  as  a  fertilizer  until  it  is 
finely  crushed  or  treated  with  acid.  In 
much  the  same  way  tbe  oyster  shells  will 
have  very  little  sweetening  power  until 
they  are  crushed  fine  or  burnt.  Even 
when  bone  is  crushed  fine  it  will  not 
sweeten  the  soil  as  fine  lime  will.  The 
bone  is  a  phosphate  of  lime,  while  the 
shells  are  carbonate  of  lime — the  latter 
being  the  form  needed  for  neutralizing  tbe 
soil  acids.  The  “availability”  of  both 
bone  and  lime  depends  on  tbe  fineness  of 
the  particles,  and  the  use  of  acids  or 
burning  gives  a  “finer  grinding”  than  any 
mechanical  mill. 


Seed  Wheat 


A  very  reliable  variety — smooth  chaff — the  most  popular 
wheat  ever  offered  in  our  20  years  of  specializing  in  Seed  Wheat. 
Yields  of  Leap’s  Prolific  this  year  are  excelling  those  of  other 
varieties  under  our  observation.  This  has  been  true  in  every 
one  of  the  past  six  years  we  have  grown  this  variety.  Local  yields 
as  high  as  46  bu.  per  acre  upon  large  fields  have  been  made. 
40-bu.  per  acre  reports  from  customers  have  been  numerous. 


Leap’s  Prolific  is  a  rod  wheat — long  and  plump  in  the 
berry — white  smooth  chaff.  Straw  grows  tall  and  very  stiff 
—does  not  lodge.  Heads  are  long,  broad  and  compactly  built 
up  (see  photo  at  left),  filled  with  grain  from  base  to  tip.  Does 
not  shatter  easily.  Ripens  early.  Leap’s  Prolific  is  a  great 
stooler.  Biggest  crops  we  know  of  were  from  seedings  of 
1*4  bu.  per  acre.  We  recommend  your  sowing  1*4  bu.  per 
acre.  Yon  need  not  sow  more.  Leap’s  Prolific  wheat,  pro¬ 
duced  here  on  our  fertile  Lancaster  County  soils,  put 
through  our  thorough  cleaning  plants,  will  stool  out  strongly, 
root  deeply,  and  produce  a  good  bunch  of  stalks  from  each 
grain.  Leap’s  Prolific  stands  rough  farming.  Responds 
with  big  yields  to  careful  culture  and  fertilization.  Has 
succeeded  on  all  sorts  of  soils — it  has  now  been  given  fair 
trial  for  several  seasons  on  highland,  lowland,  limestone, 
gravel,  slate  and  clay  soils,  and  seems  equally  at  home  on 
all  of  tliein.^  The  undersigned  has  distributed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bushels  of  winter  seed  wheat — twenty  or  more 
varieties,  all  of  merit — and  believes  Leap’s  Prolific  entitled 
to  the  first  place  as  a  hardy,  vigorous  and  prolific  variety. 

Sped  we  offer  you  was  harvested  amf  in  the  barns  before  reeent 
rains.  Is  absolutely  dry — sound  in  germination — cleaned  clean.  Free 
from  cockle,  rye,  cheat,  garlic,  smut,  scab  and  disease.  Was  grown 
on  tiie  famous  Lancaster  County  wheat  soils  with  greatest  care, 
especially  for  seed  purposes.  Is  now  packed  in  good  cotton  hags, 
ready  for  shipment  direct  to  farmers  the  day  orders  are  received. 

When  the  Leap’s  Prolific  you  order  roaches  you,  examine  it.  If  it 
does  not  suit  you,  send  it  back.  We  will  refund  your  money  and  pay 
round-trip  freight.  We  could  not  afford  to  make  this  offer  if  our 
Leap’s  Prolific  was  not  first-class  seed.  This  paper  would  not  print 
this  ad.  if  they  did  not  know  we  can  back  it  up. 

(Bags  free).  1  to  14  bu.  at  $3.69  bu.;  15  to  49  bu. 
*  at  $3.50  bu.;  50  bu.  and  over  at  $3.40  bu.  Note  that 

bags  are  froo,  and  wo  pay  the  freight  on  orders  of  5  bu.  or  over  to 
any  railroad  station  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Maryland,  Virginia.  West  Virginia.  Delaware,  Connecticut  and'  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Customers  not  in  freight  paid  territory  may  deduct  18c  per 
bushel  from  above  prices  of  seed  when  they  order  5  bu.  or  more — this 
to  help  pay  their  freight  charges.  Send  cash  with  order,  your  cheek 
will  be  acceptable.  Order  today.  This  ad.  appears  only  once. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Box  15 


Ilead  of 
Leap's  Prolific 


Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


LIMING  PAYS 

And  it  pays  best  when  you  Lime  with 

Annville  Snow  Flake  Hydrated  Lime 

as  it  is  almost  100 %  pure  and  is  high  in  Car- 
lsjnate  of  Lime.  Insist  on  having  it.  If  you 
can’t  get  It  from  your  agent,  write  us  direct 
for  prices.  In  order  to  get  the  best  results  from 
Fertilizers  or  Manure,  you  must  sweeten  the 
soil  and  give  the  Bacterial  a  chance,  ns  a  Sour 
Soil  won’t  digest  the  Plant  Food  in  the  Fertilizer 
or  Manure  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  growing 
crop.  If  your  soil  contains  so  much  acid  that 
the  Bacteria  in  the  Soil  is  weakened,  that  is 
why  you  must  Lime  heavily  to  get  a  good  catch 
of  Alfalfa  or  Clover,  as  this  gives  the  Bacteria 
a  chance.  While  we  have  our  money  invested 
in  Fertilizer  as  well  ns  Lime,  until  you  correct 
fiiat.  Soil  Acidity  on  your  farm  we  would  advise 
the  use  of  Lime,  as  we  won’t  give  as  good  re¬ 
sults  ns  on  a  Healthy  Soil;  and  we  want  our 
Fertilizer  to  be  used  under  the  best  conditions. 


THE  READING  CHEMICAL  CO. 

AMERICAN  CASUALTY  BLDG.  READING.  PENNA. 

P.  S. — A  minimum  carload  is  18  tons.  Use 
from  500  to  1,000  lbs.  to  the  acre. 


Jge EjbS!Oft> 

Wire  Mesh 
Tree  Guards 

insure  protection  against 
gnawing  or  girdling  of 
trees  by  rabbits,  mice  and 
other  rodents.  Strong  and 
sturdy:  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized  to  prevent  rust ;  easily 
set  up  or  removed;  eco¬ 
nomical-cost  ing  little  an  d 
lasting  for  years.  All  sizes 
Write  /or  Catalog  /? 

CLINTON-WRIGHT  WIRE  CO- 
Worcester,  Mau. 


SCOTT’S  ROSEN  RYE 


We  have  some  extra  quality  Rosen  Rye  at  a  special  price. 
Will  be  glad  to  send  sample  of  this  or  wheat.  Ask  lor  catalug 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

115  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  run¬ 
ner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Pot  grown 
plants  ready  now;  runner  plants  early  in  September.  Also 

RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY,  OOOSKBKKKV,  CURIUM, 
(! RACK,  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB,  PARSLEY  PLANTS;  FRUIT 
AX1>  ORNAMENTAL  HIKES,  AND  SHRUBS  for  fall  planting. 

Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L-  SQUIRES,  GoodjGroand,  N.Y. 

RUSSIAN  PITKUS  RYE  fSfe 

1  to  5  bn.,  S2.25  per  bn.  Over  5  bn.,  S2.00,  Bagged. 
Sample  for  stamp.  CL0VERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-  Longlsland  SEED  CORN 

J.  CODDINGTON,  -  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 

For  Sale— Recleaned  SEED  RYE 

W.  S.  FORD  <Sc  SON  -  llartly,  Delaware 


Seed  Wheat,  RED  WAVE,  beardless,  .straw- 
long,  stiff,  ripens  mid-season.  Largo  yiclder.  $3.U0 
per  bu..  bags  included.  Write  for  sample 
RED  HILL  FA  KM  Bridgeport,  Pa. 


VETf'll  0,,r  own  rown  HARDY  WINTEll  VETCH 

Wtl  wn  A,  VAN  VRANKETS  SONS,  RtXFORO,  N.  Y 


D'NQril  D  VC _ Our  own  growing.  *2.25  ;>er  bu.,  bags  in 

I1JOLH  eluded.  J.  H.  F0RELL,  Sears,  Mich 


Apple  BARRELS 

oiiguly  seasoned  material.  HURT.  CULLIES,  Median.  >.  Y. 


Farm  Superintendents  and  Foremen 

Teamsters.  Poultrymen,  married  ancVsingle;  Farm 
Hands.  We  have  good  positions  on  private  estates 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  states 
listed  continually.  Good  pay  for  good  men  whose 
v  Terences  can  be  investigated.  FARMERS 'BUREAU.  Inc., 
150  Nassau  St.  and  47  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  (Agency) 


FARM  PRINTING*  ri00  Letterheads  and  Envelopes,  $5, 

I  Mil  III  f  III  II  I  I  Uf  ■  p-(,  -  lid  (.'notations  on  any  printing 
furnished.  CHATHAM  COURIER  CO.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Superior  ROOT  Cutters 

Cut  Fast  and  Easy 

They  cut  any  kina'  of 
roots  or  pumpkins  in  tiie 
finest  possible  shape  for 
feeding. 

Made  for  band  or 
power  and  with  Electric 
Motor  attached. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s 
write  us.  Place  your 
order  early. 

SUPERIOR  CHURN  &  MFG.  CO. 

kRBI  UBox:4S4,  Northvilla,  Mich.  ..  , ,  mm 
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Soil  and  Fertility  Problems 


Improving  Poor  Soil 

[  have  a  one-acre  plot  of  sandy  loam, 
southeast  exposure,  entirely  without  trees, 
etc.,  that  is  apparently  so  devoid  of  plant 
food  that  not  even  snap  beans  will  grow 
On  it.  1  did  not  get  possession  of  the 
land  until  last  May,  at  which  time  I  had 
it  plowed  and  sown  to  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  without  using  fertilizers  of  any 
kind,  and  1  have  my  trouble  for  m\  pains. 
Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  to  get 
rhis  land  into  first-class  shape  for  grow¬ 
ing  vegetables  for  home  use  next  year? 
Is  it  too  late  to  sow  a  corn  crop?  If 
that  is  advisable,  what  is  best?  Is  liming 
necessary,  and  how  much?  Is  the  use 
of  tankage  advisable  and  in  what  quan¬ 
tities?  It  is  easily  obtained  here,  .t,  B. 

Forest  Ilills,  N.  Y. 

Such  a  piece  of  land  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce  well  until  it  is  sweetened  and 
filled  with  organic  matter.  No  matter 
how  much  fertilizer  you  use  on  such  soil 


it  in  August,  turning  all  weeds  and.  vines 
under.  Then  spread  on  half  a  ton  of 
burnt  lime  or  a  full  ton  of  ground  lime-; 
stone  to  the  acre,  and  harrow  well  in. 
Then  seed  to  rye  and  Alsike  clover,  or  rye 
and  vetch,  as  preferred,  using  lVo  tons  of1 
acid  phosphate  on  the  10  acres.  Then  let 
the  field  alone  until  Spring.  Flow  the 
rye  and  clover  under,  pack  well  and  sow 
whatever  you  like,  using  a  fair  amount  of  | 
some  good  mixed  fertilizer.  By  keeping 
up  the  cover  cropping  and  liming  every 
four  years  this  soil  ought  to  improve 
steadily.  2.  As  for  the  orchard,  we  should  | 
call  in  the  Farm  Bureau  agent  at  the 
county  seat,  or  apply  to  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Wooster  and  get  advice 
and  bulletins. 


Clover  with  Rye 


it  will  not  respond  until  well  "shaken  up.*’ 
Our  plan  would  be  to  have  that  field 
plowed  at  once.  Then  scatter  on  one  ton 
of  burned  lime  and  have  it  well  worked 
in.  Then  sow  five  pecks  of  rye  and  five 
pounds  of  Alsike  clover  seed  and  at  least 
800  lbs.  of  a  good  fertilizer  mixture.  It 
may  be  that  this  land  is  wet  and  soggy. 
In  that  case,  it  will  need  drainage,  but 
not  knowing  about  that  we  advise  the 
liming,  seeding  and  fertilizing.  Next 
Spring,  when  the  rye  is  about  two  feet 
high,  have  it  all  plowed  under  aud  well 
packed.  Then  harrow  well  and  plant  any 
seeds  you  desire.  You  will  have  to  use 
more  fertilizer  or  manure  if  you  expect  a 
crop.  This  plan  followed  each  year  with 
fair  fertilizing  will  bring  the  soil  back 
into  good  condition.  The  tankage  will 
supply  nitrogen  and  a  small  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Do  not  depend  on  it 
alone  for  fertilizer,  but  use  300  lbs.  acid 
phosphate  to  100  lbs.  tankage. 

Rye  as  a  Green  Manure 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  in  an 
apple  orchard.  I  broke  two  rows  three 
years  ago.  put  in  Soy  beans  and  that  Fall 
sowed  them  to  rye ;  turned  that  under  and 
sowed  to  Soy  beans  again,  and  it  was 
inoculated.  Then  I  plowed  up  another 
row  just  below  the  others,  and  sowed  it 
to  Soy  beans  without  any  inoculation. 
The  ground  was  all  nearly  alike  ;  if  any¬ 
thing  the  first  was  the  best,  but  the  beans 
were  more  than  twice  as  big  on  the  piece 
that  was  not  inoculated.  Last  Fall  I 
sowed  all  of  it  to  rye  again  .and  the  rye 
was  the  same  way.  It  was  all  drilled  in 
the  same  day.  I  was  looking  for  if  to  be 
the  other  way.  Was  it  caused  by  the  rye 
that  I  turned  under  or  not?  The  rye  was 
not  very  thick,  and  not  more  than  waist 
high  when  turned  under.  I  have  asked 
several  what  they  thought  about  it.  and 
they  are  just  like  me ;  they  thought  the 
first  would  have  been  the  best.  Only  one 
man  thought  different ;  he  said  after  turn¬ 
ing  under  rye  he  could  not  grow  as  good 
crops  as  before  on  his  laud.  s.  w.  7.. 

West  Virginia. 

We  have  given  our  experience  with  rye 
several  times.  We  have  never  known 
the  rye  to  injure  soil  or  crops  when  it  was 
packed  firmly  after  plowing,  or  when  lime 
was  used.  We  have  had  trouble  from 
plowing  rye  when  the  furrows  were  left 
loose  aud  open  after  turning  the  rye  un¬ 
der.  especially  in  moist,  warm  weather. 
When  left  exposed  to  the  air  in  this  way 
the  rye  often  ferments  rapidly  and  sours 
the  land.  Ip  addition  to  this  the  dry  air 
will  work  in  and  take  about  all  the  mois¬ 
ture  out  of  the  upper  soil,  while  the 
coarse  dry  mass  of  rye  straw  prevents  the 
rise  of  more  water  from  below.  These 
are  the  conditions  which  cause  rye  to  sour 
the  soil  or  injure  the  following  crops. 
When  the  rye  is  packed  firmly  after  plow¬ 
ing.  or  lime  is  used,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  trouble. 

Old  Land  and  Old  Orchard 

1.  I  have  bought  10  acres  of  land 
which  has  been  idle  for  a  number  of 
years  and  is  in  bad  shape,  grown  up  with 
weeds  aud  vines.  It  is  sandy  loam.  IIow 
best  prepare  that  soil  to  grow  Golden 
Bantam  sweet  corn  next  year,  some  to¬ 
matoes  and  potatoes?  2.  There  is  an  old 
orchard  on  this  place  which  L  full  of 
dead  limbs  and  suckers.  Can  you  out 
them  out  at  ^his  time  of  year  without  fur¬ 
ther  hurting  the  trees?  Can  I  fertilize 
the  ground  under  the  trees,  and  what  kind 
to  use?  E.  c.  w. 

Warren.  O. 


I  am  about  to  seed  rye  on  laud  able 
to  produce  about  70  bu.  of  ear  corn  to 
the  acre.  As  Crimson  clover  does  well 
here.  I  have  decided  to  seed  with  the  i 
rye  6  lbs.  Crimson.  3  lbs.  Alsike.  3  lbs. | 
Red  clover.  This  is  Rosen  rye.  to  be 
cut  for  grain.  I  feel  that  the  clover 
would  take  well  and  according  to  Prof,  i 
Massey's  teachings  should  increase  the 
crop  of  rye.  I  would  put  on  a  light, 
dusting  of  Timothy  in  the  Spring  and 
top-dress  with  soda  and  -lag.  or  some  I 
other  alkaline  phosphate.  This  laud  has 
a  dressing  of  one-half  ton  pulverized  raw! 
,n-o  er  shells,  and  the  rye  i>  to  be  seeded 
with  200  lbs.  Barium  phosphate.  1<X> 
lbs.  nitrate  soda,  per  acre.  V.  R. 

Elkton.  Md. 

From  our  experience  we  would  leave 
the  Crimson  clover  seed  out  of  this  com¬ 
bination  unless  the  clover  and  rye  are 
t<>  be  cut  for  fodder  or  hay.  The  Crimson 
will  make  a  quick,  strong  growth  in 
Spring  and  will  mature  and  form  seed 
before  the  rye  is  ripe.  This  heavy  growth 
of  clover  will  interfere  with  harvesting 
the  rye  or  cutting  the  straw.  For  a  bay 
or  forage  crop  the  rye  and  clover  will 
work  well  together,  but  where  the  rye  is 
to  make  grain  we  should  depend  on  the 
Red  and  Alsike  clover  alone. 


Wheat  and  Rye  as  Cover  Crops 

I  am  farming  sandy  laud,  and  have: 
been  turning  down  a  cover  crop  of  rye, 
each  year  with  good  re-lilts.  <  tccasioually 
I  have  turned  under  a  patch  of  wheat. 
The  corn  on  these  wheat  patches  has 
always  been  so  much  better  than  that 
where  the  rye  was  used,  that  I  have  been 
led  to  believe  wheat  possesses  something 
which  makes  it  superior  to  rye  for  green 
manure.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe 
that  such  is  the  case?  J.  P. 

Pasadena.  Md. 

The  analysis  of  rye  straw  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  wheat.  If  anything  the 
rye  crop  would  be  heavier  than  the  wheat 
and  thus  add  more  organic  matter,.  We 
have  noticed  much  the  same  thing  that 
.1.  I’,  refers  to.  aud  think  the  differ  mv 
is  due  to  the  greater  adaptability  of  the 
wheat.  The  rye  is  tough  and  hard  and 
does  not  decay  quickly  in  the  soil.  The 
wheat  decays  more  readily  and  thus  gives 
up  its  plant  food  faster. 


Fresh  Manure  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers 

Ou  page  Sll  the  statement  is  made,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry,  that  fresh  st  -.b’e 
manure  is  entirely  unsuitable  for  melons 
and  cucumbers.  To  this  statement  I  must 
take  exceptions.  My  own  experience  is 
that  fresh  stable  manure,  and  especially 
horse  manure,  when  properly  used,  is  the 
very  best  fertilizer  that  can  be  applied  to 
melons  and  cucumbers,  as  well  as  all 
other  plants  of  a  similar  nature.  But 
the  rub  comes  with  the  method  of  appli¬ 
cation.  For  best  results  a  large,  deep 
hole  should  be  dug  for  each  hill.  The 
manure  should  be  thoroughly  well  mixed 
with  two  or  three  times  it>.  bulk  of  fresh 
loam  and  each  hole  filled  to  within  six 
or  eight  inches  of  the  surface  with  the 
mixture,  and  well  tramped  down.  Then 
the  holes  should  be  fully  filled,  and  the 
hills  well  rounded  up  with  good,  rich  gar¬ 
den  soil — the  richer  the  better.  It  is  here 
that  fresh  manure  cannot  be  used  without 
great  danger  of  undesirable  results.  Plant 
the  seeds  and  then  mulch  heavily  with 
fresh,  strawy  horse  manure.  Appl,\  tins 
mulching  so  heavily  that  the  use  of  the 
hoe  will  not  be  necessary  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  and  a  good  crop  will  be  practically 
assured.  The  only  caution  necessary  to 
be  observed  in  the  use  of  fresh  manure 
is  not  to  allow  the  material  to  come  in 
too  close  contact  with  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  ,  c.  o.  o. 


1.  Of  course  every  piece  of  laud  hat>  a 
problem  peculiar  to  itself.  As  geueral 
advice  we  should  assume  that  this  idle 
land  is  sour  and  lacks  organic  matter  and 
phosphorus.  Our  plan  would  be  to  plow 


Charitable  Old  Lady:  "But  why  do 
you  go  tramping  tliroi  h  the  country  like 
this,  my  poor  man?  The  Vagrant: 
“Well.  mum.  the  truth  is.  I’ve  heard  that 
these  'ere  Pullman  cars  is  rather  stuffy." 
> — Melbourne  Australasian. 


The  Best  Investment 
for  any  Farm  House 


me  young  men  on  u 

American 

il  Radiators 


No  other  heating  method  can  show  as  high  values  in  these  four  vital  requirements 
of  a  good  substantial  heating  plant. 

Ask  your  dealer  today  to  give  you  an  estimate  for  equip¬ 
ping  your  farm  house  with  this  great  modern  comfort. 
Burns  any  fuel,  does  not  need  cellar,  and  water  pressure  is  not  re¬ 
quired.  Every  farm  home  should  have  one  of  these  modem  IDEAL 
Heating  Outfits  to  make  the  family  more  contented  and  to  keep 
the  young  men  on  the  farm  who  return  from  demobilized  armies. 

Thousands  of  farm 
homes  will  enjoy  the 
winter  in  comfort  with 

[Boilers  ideal  heating 

An  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  installed  in  your  farm  house  without  disturbing  your  present 
heating  arrangements.  You  will  then  have  a  heat¬ 
ing  outfit  that  will  last  longer  than  the  house  will 
stand  and  give  daily,  economical ,  and  cleanly  service. 

Have  this  great  comfort  in 
your  farm  house 

You  will  say  that  IDEAL  heating  is  the 
greatest  improvement  and  necessity 
that  you  can  put  on  your  farm,  for  it 
gives  you  the  needed  comfort  and 
enjoyment  during  the  long  season  of 
zero,  chilly,  and  damp  weather. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  cellar 
or  running  water  in  order  to  operate  an 
IDEAL  heating  outfit.  There  is  no  need  to 
bum  high-priced  fuel  because  IDEAL  Boilers 
bum  any  local  fuel  with  great  economy  and 
development  of  heat. 

Send  for  our  F  ree  Heating  Book 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  “Ideal 
Heating.”  It  goes  into  the  subject  very 
completely  and  tells  you  things  you 
ought  to  know  about  heating  your  home. 

Puts  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy. 


IDEAL  Boilers 
will  supply  ample 
heat  on  one  charg¬ 
ing  of  coal  for  8  to 
24  hours,  depend¬ 
ing  on  severity  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  of  fuel  is 
made  to  yield  ut¬ 
most  results. 

Sold  by  all  deal¬ 
ers.  No  exclusive 
agents. 


IDSAL-Arcola  Radia¬ 
tor  -  Boilers  for  small 
houses  without  cellars. 
Hot -water  heating  as 
simple  and  easy  as  run¬ 
ning  a  stove — one  fire 
heats  all  rooms.  Write 
for  separate  booklet 
“IDEAL-Arcola." 


American  Radiator  Company 


Write  to 

Department  F  10 
Chicago 


for 

SEEDING  DOWN 

(WITH  POTASH) 


QNE  of  the  famous  hay  makers. 


With  the  present  price  of  hay  it  will  pay  to  reseed  that 
wornout  hayfield. 

We  offer  this  well  know'n  brand  for  prompt  shipment. 

Send  for  this  Booklet 
and  Prices 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

Dept.  A 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  [forks  : 

Portland.  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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An  ideal 

Motor- 

Driven 

outfit, 

one  of  our 

numerous 

complete 

units. 


Leader  -T  rahem 
Dealer’s  Knowl¬ 
edge  Helps  yioa 

If  you  plan  to  have  a  water 
system  installed  in  your 
home  or  farm,  you  should  not 
deal  with  a  concern  which 
is  too  far  away  from  your 
locality  to  know  what  your 
special  water  needs  are. 


“Everybody  Knows 


Water  Systems” 


Leader-Trahern  dealers  are  the  most  reliable  guides  you 
can  find,  in  regard  to  water  systems,  in  their  communities. 

Leader-Trahern  Tanks,  Pumps,  Power  Equipment 
and  complete  water  system  units,  for  deep  or  shallow 
wells,  electric  motor  or  gas  engine  drives  —  any 
capacity,  are  the  most  complete  line  in  America.  We 
have  exactly  what  you  want,  to  fit  your  local 
requirements . 


f 


J 


Write  to  us  for  the  address  of  the  dealer  nearest  you. 

PIERCE,  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFG.  CO.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
CHAS.  MILLAR  &  SON  CO.  BINGHAMPTON,  N.  Y.  '  UTICA,  N.  Y,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
LE  VALLEY,  McLEOD-KINKAID  CO.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


if 


GIBLIN 

PIPELESS 

FURNACE 

Outcome  of  35  Years 
Experience 


One  T  ire  for  Many  Rooms 
No  Dirt  in  Rooms 


House  Always  jUniformly  Heated. 
For  Old  Houses  as  well  as  NEW. 
Sturdily  made.  No  Cheap  Construc¬ 
tion.  Price  will  be  named  delivered 
Anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

WRITE  US 

GIBLIN  &  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Practical 

Live  Stock  Books 

FOR  SALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

•*  i  1  •  ‘ 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING— 
Henry . 

$2.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRO¬ 
DUCTS — Stodging 

2.00 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— 
Mayo . 

1.75 

PRODUCTIVE  SWINE 
HUSBANDRY — Day  . 

1.75 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANI¬ 
MALS — Harper  . 

1.50 

CHEESE  MAKING  —  Van 
Slyke . 

1.75 

BUTTER  MAKING— Publow 

.60 

MILK  TESTING  —  Publow 
;  and  Troy  ,  ...  . 

.60 

OQ  I  PRCC _ 2-story. 9- room  House.  Papered  and 

HWI1CO  Painted.  Henhouse  for  30U  Hens. 
Garape.  Shop.  Barn.  Apples  and  Berries.  Binlles 
to  Rail  road  town.  mile  to  Church  and  School.  K.  P. 
D.  and  Phone.  Nice  Location.  Old  age  makes  him 
offer  it  at  $2,200.  $1,500  cash. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  33  M»f4cl  SI,,  Corning,  Sleuben  Co.,  H.T. 


r.„„  QO  flrroc  ^  miles,  Port  Jervis,  Orange 

rarm  5,0  HC'e!>  Co..  N.  Y.;  mile  Huguenot, 

.  mostly  level  state  road;  7-rooni  house;  2 

barns;  fa>r  condition.  S7  500  ;  possession  at  once. 
Easy  terms.  HARRY  VAIL.  New  Milford.  Orange  Co..  N.  V. 


FARM  HOMESrl$Z!^'&tf£«'X: 

write  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware 


A  FARM  BARGAIN 

112  acres,  located  on  paved  State  highway,  between  West- 
field  and  Mayville,  N.  Y..  adaptable  for  dairy  and  fruit. 
74  acres  plow  land,  24  acre*  of  woods  and  pasture  com¬ 
bined,  8  acres  of  grapes  and  6  acres  of  rough  land,  in 
pasture.  Buildings  in  line  condition.  8-room  dwelling 
with  basement  barn  40  x  44  feet.  Barn  capacity  for  13 
cows  and  3  horses.  New  tile  silo  10  x  2 fi  feet.  Large 
variety  of  fruit  and  excellent  water  supply.  110,000.00 
is  the  sacrifice  price. 

Harrison  Real  Estate  Corporation,  15  W.  Eagle  St. ,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

FOR  SA  LE— a  Six  Roll  Improved  McCormick  Busker  and 
Shredder,  good  as  m*w.  Will  he  sold  at  right  price. 

HENKY  W,  HATTER  I’ll MUITH  ■  ■  Woodbourne,  Pa. 

rinu  CTATIflNCRV  Printed  lo  order.  Pull  line  of  sara* 
I  A  lull  0  I  A  I  lUncn  I  pies  for  any  buxineas,  with  panic* 
it laTs,  postpaid,  free.  A.  HOWIE,  Printer,  Beebe.  Vt. 

VT_1  Richest  Feed.  LowTon  Cost 

mOldsbca  Write  today  for  lowest  price 

NEW  YORK  MOLASSES  COMPANY.  30  Church  St. .  New  York  City 


KARVP^TPR  Gne  man,  one  horse,  one  row. 
nHitlbvIkll  Self  Gathering.  Equal  to  •  Corn 
Binder.  Bold  direct  to  Karmera  for  22  yrn.  Only  $26 
with  fodder  binder.  Free  Catalog  nhowini?  pictures 
PROCESS  CORN  HARVESTER  CO*.  Sallna,  Kaos. 


CORN 

o t  Harvester. 


Vegetables  and  Fruits 


Garden  Notes  from  New  England 

Tiie  Bean  Caterpillar. — It  has  long 
been  said  with  considerable  assurance 
that  anybody  could  grow  beans,  but  for 
a  time  during  the  past  few  weeks  it 
looked  as  though  nobody  would  be  able  to 
grow  beaus  successfully,  at  least  iu  New 
England.  A  remarkable  visitation  of  the 
bean  caterpillar  suddenly  appeared,  and 
almost  before  the  fact  was  realized,  bean 
vines  everywhere  were  riddled  with  boles 
and  beginning  to  dry  up.  The  cause  of 
the  trouble  proved  exceedingly  mystify¬ 
ing  to  many  garden-makers,  because  the 
little  green  caterpillar  which  did  the  work 
had  a  way  of  making  itself  into  a  ball 
and  rolling  off  the  leaves  the  moment  the 
plants  were  touched.  Sometimes  an  ex¬ 
tended  investigation  would  fail  to  show 
a  single  specimen  of  the  pest.  The  bean 
caterpillar  is  a  little  green  worm  of  the 
looper  or  measuring- worm  type.  It  comes 


many  growers.  One  large  potato  raiser 
told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  he  had  made 
a  few  fesfs  to  determine  the  prospects  of 
his  late  potatoes,  and  that  the  hills  were 
not  nearly  as  full  as  he  had  anticipated. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  this  should 
be  so.  In  this  man’s  case  the  ground 
had  been  just  as  well  prepared  and  as 
well  fertilized  as  a  year  ago,  when  a  large 
yield  was  obtained.  Of  course,  different 
experiences  may  be  encountered  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections,  but  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  a  bumper  crop  will  not  be  raised  in 
New  England. 

A  Remarkable  Berry  Year — This 
has  been  a  remarkable  year  for  berries, 
and  prices  have  been  higher  than  farmers 
haye  ever  before  received.  Enormous 
quantities  of  both  blueberries  and  black¬ 
berries  have  been  harvested.  In  many 
cases  farmers  and  their  families  have  de¬ 
livered  several  crates  a  day,  receiving 
from  20  to  40  cents  a  quart  box  for  the 
blueberries,  and  only  a  little  less  for  the 
blackberries.  Berries  are  being  shipped 


Packing  Peaches  in  Baskets.  Fig.  i/01 


from  an  egg  laid  on  the  leaves  by  a  small 
brown  butterfly.  These  caterpillars  may 
grow  to  be  an  inch  long,  but  begin  feed¬ 
ing  when  very  small.  They  are  common¬ 
ly  found  ou  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves, 
but  eat  through  to  the  top.  After  doing 
a  great  amount  of  damage,  their  numbers 
have  lessened,  and  in  some  gardens  they 
have  practically  disappeared,  either  from 
natural  causes  or  as  a  result  of  spraying. 
The  use  of  poison,  like  arsenate  of  lead, 
did  not  seem  desirable  for  string  beans, 
but  could  be  used,  of  course,  on  shell 
beans  and  limas.  and  on  plants  where  the 
beans  were  too  small  to  eat.  Black  Leaf  40 
or  tobacco  dust  used  in  liberal  quantities 
on  string  beans  acted  as  a  repellent  until 
the  crop  could  be  harvested. 

Coal  Ashes  for  Potatoes. — Some 
weeks  ago  I  wrote  about  the  practice  of 
mulching  potatoes  with  straw,  and  the 
apparent  success  of  the  plan.  I  recently 
visited  the  garden  of  an  Auburndale  man 
who  is  using  coal  ashes  in  the  same  way 
and  reports  an  excellent  yield  during  the 


into  my  town  from  New  Hampshire  by 
the  crate,  for  which  the  pickers  received 
30  cents  a  box.  As  a  result  of  these  high 
prices  and  the  bountiful  supply  of  berries, 
more  money  has  been  made  by  farmers 
fortunate  enough  to  have  good  berry 
patches  than  ever  before.  The  only  dif¬ 
ficulty  has  been  to  prevent  raids  ou  the 
patch  by  automobile  parties  from  tl  e 
cities.  In  some  cases  farmers  and  their 
wives  have  seen  the  berries  carried  away 
before  their  eyes  and  have  been  helpless 
to  prevent  the  loss.  A  common  practice 
has  been  to  turn  a  bull  into  the  berry 
field  and  the  result  lias  usually  been  very 
satisfactory.  It;  seldom  seems  to  occur 
to  farmers  to  note  the  numbers  which  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  license  plates  of  automobiles. 
If  this  were  done,  the  names  of  the  own¬ 
ers  might  be  obtained  at  the  registration 
office.  With  this  information  it  is  usually 
quite  possible  to  secure  some  kind  of  set¬ 
tlement.  One  man  reports  that  when  ho 
has  followed  this  plan  and  had  written  a 
stiff  note  to  trespassers  they  have  in¬ 


past  two  or  three  years.  This  man’s  plan 
is  to  plant  his  potatoes  iu  the  form  of  a 
bed,  spacing  the  seed  12  inches  apart 
each  way.  lie  doesn’t  even  make  a  fur¬ 
row  for  the  seed  potatoes,  but  places  them 
at  regular  intervals  on  top  of  the  ground. 
Then  he  covers  the  entire  bed  with  four 
iuches  of  coal  ashes,  from  which  the 
large  clinkers  have  been  removed,  but 
which  have  not  been  finely  sifted.  That 
is  the  whole  process,  except  to  spray  the 
potatoes  in  the  usual  way  for  bugs  and 
blight.  The  plants  grow  up  quickly 
through  the  coal  ashes,  but  uo  weeds  or 
grass  develop,  and  the  hoc  or  cultivator 
is  never  put  iuto  the  plot.  The  potato 
vines  this  year  look  as  good  as  any  which 
I  have  seen,  and  the  owner  of  the  little 
plot  says  that  iu  past  years  his  yield 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  000  bushels  per 
acre.  Ilis  ground  is  enriched  partly  with 
compost  made  by  mixing  decayed  leaves 
with  old  manure,  but  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  commercial  fertilizers  is 
very  small. 

Disappointing  Potatoes. — The  early 
potatoes  are  proving  a  disappointment  to 


variably  come  to  him  with  apologies  and 
oilers  to  make  everything  right. 

The  Peach  Crop. — The  peach  growers 
of  .Massachusetts  are  having  a  splendid 
harvest,  faring  better  than  those  of  Con- 
neutii-ut.  where  the  orchards  were  badly 
killed  out  \\  inter  before  last,  and  where 
fruit  buds  suffered  somewhat  the  past 
Spring.  The  Bolton  Fruit  Company,  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  had  a  fair  crop 
of  Greensboro,  and  the  later  varieties  are 
maturing  rapidly.  'Phis  is  a  fairly  new 
orchard  of  about  10,000  trees,  and  its 
manager  has  won  something  of  a  reputa¬ 
tion  by  his  success  in  selling  his  peaches 
at  the  farm.  lie  puts  up  large  signs 
along  the  roads  for  several  miles  and 
has  the  peaches  packed  in  a  shed  near  the 
street,  where  the  work  can  be  viewed  by 
all  passersby.  The  plan  works  out  well, 
and  saves  a  great  amount  of  hauling, 
which  is  an  important  item  now  when 
labor  is  short.  When  the  Elbertas  are 
due  from  the  South  he  advertises  in  the 
local  papers,  urging  people  to  wait  for 
the  native  crop,  and  in  this  way  helps  to 
hold  his  trade.  js.  i.  fariungton. 
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Making  Unfermented  Grape  Juice 

I  liave  a  young  vineyard  of  450  vines 
which  has  quite  a  lot  of  fruit  this  season. 

I  desire  to  make  most  of  it  into  grape 
juice.  Can  you  give  me  instructions  as 
to  the  process,  including  size  and  style 
of  press?  Have  had  no  experience  what¬ 
ever  in  making  grape  juice.  a.  c.  w. 

Ravenna,  O. 

The  home  manufacturing  of  uhfer- 
mented  grape  juice  naturally  separates 
into  two  or  more  classes.  One  class  in¬ 
cludes  tl  “  manufacture  of  amounts  suf¬ 
ficient  only  to  si.  o!y  the  needs  (if  the 
family,  the  other  that  which  returns  a 
surplus  of  the  finished  product.  Of  tin- 
latter  class  there  is  a  minimum  require1 
raent  of  available  fruit  by  which  the 
manufacture  can  be  profitably  done 
through  hand  machinery.  Above  this 
point  power  outfits  are  required,  and  here 
again  the  financial  return  is  dependent 
upon  the  available  supply  of  the  fruit. 
With  the  fruit  from  450  vines,  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  machinery  must  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  This,  of  course,  in  turn  affects 
materially  the  cost  of  manufacture,  for 
the  making  of  grape  juice  on  the  scab- 
anticipated  and  by  hand  increases  greatly 
the  cost  per  gallon.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  this  num'ber  of  vines  will  on  the  , 
average  yield  less  than  two  tons  of  grapes,  ! 
which  in  turn  will  yield  about  320  gallons 
of  grape  juice.  At  the  present  price  of 
presses,  bottles,  etc-.,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
considerable  investment  in  machinery  can 
be  profitable,  for  the  smallest  units  will 
readily  handle  several  times  this  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit. 

In  commercial  manufacture  the  prin¬ 
cipal  equipment  consists  of  stemmer. 
crusher,  presses  and  pasteurizers.  On  a 
small  scale  the  stemming  can  be  done  b> 
hand.  Tliex-e  still  remains,  however,  the 
matter  of  crushing  and  pressing.  The 
manufacturers  of  cider  machinery  list 
crushers  and  presses  that  are  operated  by 
hand.  The  smallest  of  these  will  be  more 
than  ample  for  the  product  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  vines  herein  considered.  Iu  some 
instances  the  crushing  has  been  done  with 
an  ordinary  clothes  wringer. 

After  the  crushing  the  resulting  must 
or  pulp  and  expressed  juice  is  pressed  be¬ 
tween  filter  cloths  to  a  pressure  sufficient 
to  extract  the  larger  part  of  the  juice.  ' 
In  commercial  practice  the  must  is  run 
into  cooking  kettles  of  aluminum,  directh 
from  the  crusher,  where  it  is  heated  to 
about  160  deg.  F..  from  which  it  is  run 
on  to  the  presses.  The  heating  breaks 
down  the  cells  of  the  berries  and  hence  a 
greater  quantity  of  juice  is  liberated  with 
less  pressure  than  would  ordinarily  occur 
without  the  heating.  Too  much  pressure 
increases  the  amount  of  tannin  in  the 
juice,  which  is  objectionable. 

After  the  juice  has  been  expressed  to 
the  desired  degree,  it  is  filtered  through 
flannel  or  filter  cloths  into  the  bottles  or 
other  containers  that  have  been  thorough¬ 
ly  sterilized  at  a  temperature  of  200  deg. 
or  above.  This  can  be  accomplished  on  a 
small  scale  through  the  use  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  wash  boiler.  A  rack  of  wood  is  made 
to  fir  the  bottom  so  that  the  bottles  will 
be  kept  off  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  the 
space  between  the  two  being  filled  with 
water.  By  covering  tightly  the  containers 
can  be  made  sterile  from  the  live  steam 
generated.  This  sterilization  should  in¬ 
clude  the  corks  and  all  apparatus  that 
is  to  come  in  contact  with  the  juice  later. 

After  the  containers  are  filled  with  the 
fresh  juice  the  boiler  is  filled  with  water 
so  that  it  reaches  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  or  about  the  height  at  which 
the  juice  stands  in  the  bottles,  as  the  bot¬ 
tles  are  not  filled  completely.  The  water 
is  brought  to  about  a  temperature. of  200 
deg.,  where  it  is  held  for  approximately 
10  minutes.  For  this  purpose  one  or 
more  standard  chemical  thermometers  are 
required.  The  corks  are  then  inserted 
firmly,  and  the  product  set  away  for  two 
days,  when  it  is  again  placed  in  the  boiler 
and  treated  as  before.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  this  second  heating  be  at  no 
higher  temperature  than  the  previous  one. 
After  the  juice  has  been  thoroughly 
treated  it  should  be  tightly  corked  and 
melted  wax  or  paraffin  run  over  the  cork. 
It  should  be  understood  that  it  requires 
some  little  time  for  the  heat  to  penetrate 
the  juice  in  the  hoftles  and  that  one  may 
err  in  too  little  heating  more  readily 
than  in  too  much,  although  the  latter  in¬ 
jures  materially  the  quality  of  the  juice. 

It  is  believed  that  ’when  the  temperature 
of  the  water  is  at  200  deg.  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  juice  reaches  165  or  170 
deg.,  the  temperature  necessary  to  steri¬ 
lize  grape  juice.  In  commercial  practice 
the  freshly  expressed  juice  is  run  into 
sterile  five-gallon  glass  carboys,  which  in 
turn  are  sterilized  in  chambers  containing 
live  steam.  After  they  have  been  made 
sterile  they  are  stored  iu  these  containers 
for  some  time,  or  until  all  sediment  has 
been  thrown  down,  when  the  juice,  clear, 
is  siphoned  off  and  filled  iuto  the  bottles 
in  which  it  is  marketed.  In  the  filling 
of  these  small  containers  it  is  of  course  [ 
necessary  that  they  be  sterile  from 
previous  hearing,  and  even  after  filling 
are  again  put  through  the  pasteurizer. 

There  is  no  objection  to*  storing  the 
juice  in  larger  containers  under  home 
manufacture  conditions,  and  later  filling 
the  smaller  bottles,  as  in  this  manner  a 
juice  freer  from  sediment  is  obtained.  The 
one  principle  that  stands  foremost  in  riie 
manufacture  of  unfermented  grape  juice 
is  the  killing  of  the  yeasts  and  fungi  that 
are  normally  present  on  the  fruit,  and  the 
prevention  of  later  entry  of  the  same. 

F.  E.  G. 


HAVE  HEAT  IN  ABUNDANCE 

AND  USE  LESS  C0AL(0R  WOOD) 


Don’t  dread  the  winter — Don’t  close  up  and  do  without  some 

of  your  rooms  for  lack  of  heat — Don’t  spend  your  money  for  unnecessary  fuel. 

PUT  IN  THIS  POWERFUL  DURABLE 


FULLER  &  WARREN  COMPANY,  TROY,  N*Y. 


ONEPIPE  FURNACE 


I  HIS  is  the  NEW  type  of  warm-air  heater 
so  many  homes  are  now  installing.  It  is 
truly  a  wonder  for  HEATING  and  for  saving 
FUEL.  Burns  “any  old  kind"  of  WOOD,  Coal 

or  Natural  Gas,  and  actually  uses  LESS  of  either  fuel  than 
stoves  or  other  heaters.  And  Oh  !  how  it  does  heat  the 
house — all  through — every  room — even  in  the  severest  weather. 

THIS  wonderful  furnace  is  very  EASY  to 
install — and  to  operate.  It  is  so  constructed 
that  no  heat  can  escape  into  the  cellar.  Conse¬ 
quently  vegetables,  fruits  and  other  foodstuffs 
can  be  stored  therein  without  danger  of  spoiling. 

THERE’S  87  Years  of  Successful  Stove  and 
Furnace-making  experience  built  into  this 
Furnace.  It  is  Big  enough — Strong  enough — 
Powerful  enough  to  do  the  work — to  give  the 
service  you  require. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  -  FREE 


Since  1832 ,  Makers  of  STEWART  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  ohance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


The  Community  Potato  Plan 

Last  year  a  number  of  towns  or  com¬ 
munities  tried  the  plan  of  raising  potatoes 
or  vegetables  on  a  sort  of  partnership 
plan.  Stock  was  sold  and  the  money 
used  to  pay  expenses.  Tin*  potatoes  were 
divided  among  stockholders  at  cost.  Has 
this  plan  been  repeated  this  year? 

A.  J.  P. 

The  plan  was  tried  in  several  places 
that  we  know  of,  but  was  generally  aban¬ 
doned  this  year.  Here  is  the  explanation 
given  by  one  reader. 

The  community  garden  scheme  did  not. 
go  through  this  year,  as  the  committee 
who  carried  it  on  the  year  before  did  a 
lot  of  work  for  which  they  received  very 
little  thanks,  and  no  one  went,  forward 
to  push  it.  The  farmers  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  it.  as  it  lost  them  the  sale 
of  about  4.000  bushels  of  potatoes  which 
should  have  been  sold  in  this  small-sized 
town.  Of  course,  the  people  who  bought 
shares  in  the  community  scheme  were 
glad  to  get  their  potatoes  last  year  very 
cheap,  but  some  of  them  were  the  kind 
of  people  who  would  be  the  first  to  com¬ 
plain  bitterly  if  the  crop  had  been  small 
and  they  could  have  bo  tight  potatoes  from 
outside  cheaper  than  these  cost. 


Starting  a  Community  Laundry 

At  our  last.  Grange  meeting  we  had  a 
discussion  about  the  possibility  of  start¬ 
ing  a  community  laundry  here.  If  you 
can  give  us  any  helpful  suggestions  we 
will  appreciate  them.  We  have  read 
many  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  other 
farm  papers  about  this  plan.  but.  none 
that  seems  to  apply  to  this  place.  A  mem¬ 
ber  suggested  that  as  the  creamery  is 
owned  by  New  York  parties,  that  might 
make  a  difference.  mrs.  C.  a.  babbett. 

Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  case  for  co-operative  discus¬ 
sion.  Will  anyone  who  has  had  exper¬ 
ience  in  developing  such  a  laundry  tell  us 
how  it.  was  done?  The  Minnesota  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  St.  Paul  issues  a  little 
pamphlet  showing  how  one  such  laundry 
was  started.  Such  things  are  usually 
connected  with  a  co-operative  creamery. 
We  do  not  know  how  the  plan  would  work 
at  a  place  where  private  parties  had  no 
great  interest  in  the  neighborhood  except 
to  buy  milk.  A  business  like  running  a 
laundry  is  more  of  a  convenience  than  a 
commercial  enterprise,  and  there  will 
have  to  be  good  neighborly  spirit  in  the 
community  to  put  such  a  plan  over.  Rut 
what  a  blessing  such  a  laundry  would 
prove  to  farm  women.  We  hope  someone 
can  tell  us  just  how  to  do  it. 


Keeping  Stray  Heifer 

We  found  a  stray  heifer,  cannot  seem 
to  be  able  to  locate  the  owner.  We  have 
advertised  in  the  local  paper  three  times, 
but  have  not  received  any  answer.  Can 
we  keep  the  heifer  and  be  within  (lie  law? 
Tf  not,  what  mode  of  procedure  will  we 
be  obliged  to  go  through  to  become  legal 
owner  of  «ame?  n.  n. 

Connecticut. 

We  should  simply  keep  the  heifer.  You 
have  done  all  that  can  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  the  owner.  Do  not  give 
her  up  without  legal  proof  of  ownership. 
Keep  a  record  of  what  you  paid  to  adver¬ 
tise  her  and  what  it  costs  to  keep  her. 
If  the  owner  does  come  and  prove  pro¬ 
perty  he  must  pay  these  charges. 


What  Is  the  Farmer’s  Share 

It  is  often  stated  in  the  agricultural 
press  and  reiterated  at  farmers’  meetings 
that  the  farmer  does  not  receive  a  just, 
recompense  for  his  labor.  Rut  what  is 
a  just  recompense?  IIow  many  farmers, 
if  questioned,  could  give  a  clear  and  exact 
statement  of  the  labor  they  should  furnish 
and  the  returns  they  should  receive?  The 
labor  men,  from  time  to  time,  tell  how 
much  work  they  will  do.  when  they  will 
do  it,  and  how  much  they  shall  receive 
for  said  labor.  Not  only  that,  but  after 
they  have  stated  what  they  want  they  go 
and  get  it.  Now  I  would  like  to  see  the 
matter  discussed  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  and 
hear  views  from  practical  men  on  the 
subject. 

First,  how  many  hours  a  day  ought  the 
farmer  to  be  obliged  to  work? 

Second,  what  pay  should  the  average 
farmer  receive  per  hour  or  per  day  for 
his  labor? 

Third,  how  many  holidays  should  he 
be  able  to  take  without  detracting  from 
his  income?  Men  in  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  usually  have  a  yearly  vacation  with 
pay.  It  is  an  old  song  that  the  farmer 
can  take  a  holiday  any  time  he  wishes. 
Perhaps  he  can,  but  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  every  day  lost  is  a  direct  monetary 
loss  to  him.  In  this  connection  it  should 
also  be  remembered  that  even  on  a  so- 


called  holiday  the  farmer  is  obliged  to 
do  his  chores  night  and  morning,  and 
thus  does  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the 
work  that,  the  average  city  worker  does 
in  a  whole  working  day. 

Fourth,  what  rate  of  interest  should 
he  receive  on  his  money  invested?  Of 
course,  five  per  cent  is  the  rate  usually 
fixed,  but  is  it  enough  to  pay  the  high 
(axes  which  are  assessed  on  the  land,  and 
insure  him  against  losses  from  inclement 
weather,  insects  and  fungous  diseases? 
Also  will  it.  enable  him  to  move  con¬ 
tinually  onward  to  better  things,  as  the 
Federation  of  Labor  says  that,  every  man 
is  entitled  to  do?  Let  ms  talk  these 
things  over,  and  when  we  decide  exactly 
the  remuneration  wre  should  receive  let 
us  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  organized 
labor  and  go  and  get  it. 

Vermont.  Kenneth  h.  atwood. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — After  a  long  trial,  the 
jury  at  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich,  Aug.  14, 
awarded  to  Henry  Ford  six  cents  damages 
in  his  libel  suit  against  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  amount  of  costs  that  he 
may  receive  in  addition  to  the  six  cents 
damages  will  not  exceed  $50.  Under  a 
Michigan  law  where  nominal  damages  are 
awarded,  not  more  than  $50  costs  can  be 
assessed  against  the  losing  party. 

.T.  It.  Hughes,  a  wealthy  real  estate  op¬ 
erator,  has  tendered  to  the  city  commis¬ 
sioners  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  $50,000, 
without  interest,  to  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  coal  at  the  mines  to  sell  to  the 
people  of  Greensboro  at  cost.  This  offer 
carries  with  it  not  a  single  condition,  al¬ 
though  the  proponent  suggested  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  an  investigation  first  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  the  coal  dealers 
are  charging  too  much  for  their  product. 

The  death  list  as  a  result,  of  the  crash 
between  a  street  car  crowded  witli  women 


and  children  en  route  to  a  picnic  and  a 
railroad  engine  at  Parmanco,  near  Park¬ 
ersburg,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  14,  was  increased 
to  eight  when  five  persons  succumbed  to 
their  injuries  in  hospitals.  More  than  a 
score  of  others  were  injured.  The  car  was 
carrying  a  picnic  party  of  women  and 
children  from  Reno,  Ohio. 

Seven  suits  for  damages,  aggregating 
$125,000,  have  been  brought  against 
Francis  P.  Gnrvan  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Mabel  Garvan  of  New  York,  by  residents 
of  Saranac  Lake,  Tupper  Lake,  Malone 
and  Plattsburgh,  as  a  result  of  the  epi¬ 
demic  of  typhoid  fever  among  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  Ivamp  Kill 
Karo  on  Raequette  Lake  early  in  the 
Summer  of  1910.  There  were  129  men 
employed  on  the  job  when  the  typhoid 
epidemic  started,  and  a  number  of  them 
died. 

A  25  to  05  per  cent,  increase  in  wages 
is  demanded  for  117, 000  firemen  and 
hostlers  on  railroads  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  a  wage  scale  adopted  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  17,  by  200  general 
chairmen  of  the  Rrotlierhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Firemen  and  Enginemen.  Another 
demand  to  be  presented  to  the  Director- 
General  of  Railroads  is  that  all  coal-burn¬ 
ing  locomotives  in  road  service  weighing 
200,000  pounds  and  over  shall  be  equipped 
with  mechanical  stokers  and  that  two 
firemen  shall  be  employed  on  all  such 
locomotives  until  they  are  so  equipped. 
About  half  of  the.  SO, 000  engines  in  the 
United  States  will  come  under  this  pro¬ 
posal,  only  about  5,000  of  which  are 
equipped  with  mechanical  stokers  at 
present. 

WASHINGTON.- — Under  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  Aug.  10  by  Senator  McNary  of 
Oregon  the  Government  would  be  author¬ 
ized  to  acquire  and  reclaim  swamp,  cut¬ 
over,  arid  and  semi-arid  lands  for  sale  to 
soldiers,  sailors,  marines  or  war  workers, 
“without  regard  to  sex,”  for  agricultural 
purposes.  An  appropriation  of  $250,- 
000.000  is  proposed. 

The  War  Department  during  the  war 
expended  nearly  $4,500,000,000  for  ord¬ 
nance.  However,  only  72  American  made 
guns  and  little  more  than  enough  shells 
for  two  days’  artillery  preparation  for  a 
big  battle  reached  the  firing  line,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Graham  of  Illinois,  chairman  of 
the  special  House  committee  on  war  ex¬ 
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penditures.  said  Aug.  1(1.  From  France 
an  additional  409  were  secured  for  the 
American  forces.  These  figures  do  not  in¬ 
clude  10  guns  borrowed  from  the  navy 
and  28  from  the  coast  defense.  The  only 
guns  which  reached  the  firing  line,  ac¬ 
cording  to  officers  who  testified  before  the 
committee,  were  48  of  the  4,7-inch  guns 
and  24  of  the  the  8-inch  howitzers.  A 
total  of  20.000  guns  were  contracted  for. 
of  which  4,082  were  finished  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  but  of  which  only 
481  had  been  shipped  to  France.  The 
total  sum  expended  for  munitions  was 
$2,172,014,450  and  the  net.  result  of  this 
expenditure  was  10,027,529  shells  of  all 
description  landed  in  France,  little  more 
than  enough  for  two  days’  artillery  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  big  battle.  It  is  of  record 
that  the  Rritish  fired  2,752.000  rounds  of 
ammunition  in  their  preparation  for  the 
battle  of  Messines  Ridge  and  4.000.000  in 
preparation  for  the  battle  of  the  Somme. 
The  figures  given  refer  to  ammunition  of 
all  classes  furnished  the  expeditionary 
force  by  the  War  Department,  except' 
those  from  foreign  governments. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Rerks 
County  Live  Stock  Rreeders’  Association 
of  Pennsylvania  will  hold  its  second  an¬ 
nual  consignment  sale  of  purebred  swine 
at  the  new  Fair  Grounds,  Reading,  Pa., 
Sept.  19.  Only  those  placing  stock  on 
competitive  exhibit  at  the  fair  are  eligible 
consignors  to  the  sale. 

The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  has  de¬ 
cided  to  fix  $2.25  as  the  minimum  price 
for  the  1919  wheat  crop. 

A  bond  issue  of  $100,000,000  for  new 
highways  and  the  improvement  of  existing 
highways  will  be  asked  of  the  next  Legis¬ 
lature,  according  to  Frederick  S.  Greene, 
Commissioner  of  Highways.  State  of  New 
York,  who  announced  Aug.  14  that  he  had 
been  notified  that  the  Board  of  Supervis¬ 
ors  of  Wayne  County  had  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  favoring  such  action.  This  is  the 
first  county  board  in  the  State  to  go  on 
record  for  another  bond  issue,  and  similar 
action  is  to  be  taken  in  other  counties. 

Complaint  against  the  Government 
wheat  grades  was  placed  before  Julius  II. 
Barnes,  president  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Corporation,  Aug.  20,  at  New  York 
by  members  of  Congress  and  State  of¬ 
ficials  from  several  wheat-growing  States. 


3%  inchTircs  per  Dau 


That  13  the  production  capacity  cf  Firestone  Plant  No,  2,  devoted  solely 
to  thia  cize — the  size  used  by  more  than  half  the  car  owners  cf  America 

The  true  value  cf  the 
Firestone  No.  2  Fac¬ 
tory  lies  in  the  kind  of 
-in.  tires  it  turns  out. 


All  the  floor  acreage,  the 
batteries  of  special  tire 
machines,  the  carefully 
chosen  and  organized  work¬ 
ers  express  themselves  in 
one  thijij: 

A  better  3/4 -inch  tire. 

The  reception  given  the 
new  Firestone  3 >4 -inch  tire 
proves  that  Fii-cstone  could 
an  1  did  unite  resources  and 
volume  to  produce  a  qual¬ 
ity  previously  unattainable. 

The  above  arc  the  boiled- 
down  facts  of  a  tire  made 
in  quantity  so  that  every 


This  is  the 


T»re$fone  3'4-inch 

Special  Molded  Tire 

At  These  Prices 


Non-Skid 

18= 

Gray  Tube 

2i°o 

$2 70 

6,000  Miles 


one  of  its  mile-giving  qual¬ 
ities  can  be  offered  at  the 
prices  mentioned. 

Look  at  the  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  tire  at  your 
Firestone  dealer’s. 

From  bead  to  tread,  you 
find  sound,  enduring  con¬ 
struction. 

You  can  see  the  extra  rub¬ 
ber  between  fabric  layers. 

You  can  feel  the  resilience 
in  the  tread.  And  you 
cense  toughness  there,  too, 
in  the  spring  and  vigor  of 
the  live  rubber. 

Cushion,  breaker-strip  and 
sidewall  are  generous  in 
size  and  in  the  quality  of 
rubber. 

Equip  your  car  with  these 
new  3/4 -in.  tires,  the  lat¬ 
est  example  of  most  miles 
per  dollar. 


r 

1 

% 

year 
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TtieKin^of 

Famlmplements 


Here’s  another  King 
of  farm  implements. 
It’s  the  new  light  draft, 
roller-hearing  Brillion  King 
Soil  Pulverizer  that’s  not 
only  King  in  name  but 
King  for 
helping 
youraise 
bigger  crops.  With 
it  you  so  crush 
every  clod  as  to  loosen 
up  every  plant  food  par¬ 
ticle  for  quickest  seed 
sprouting,  growth  and 
easier  cultivation  of 
young  plant.  Packs  un¬ 
dersoil  for  holding  tho 

necessary  moisture  for 
quickest  future  growth, 
and  greatest  possible  ;  ;,•) 

crop  yield.  Fine  forsg-ts***5- 
early  cultivation  of  all . 
crops  and  packing  jtffjjfjjj3- 
wheat.  Made  for  team 

tractor.  Price  rea*  l rWiS'vv.:^® 

sonable,  light  draft,  «"'* •fl'i '  i  ■  f  \  •  V  • 

strongly  built.  Get  one. 

AT  ALL  JOHN  DEERE  DEALERS 


Bale  more  tons 
per  day 

^  _  •  •  «4*  i 


This  Year 

Big  crops 
plus  high 
prices  and  un¬ 
precedented 
demand 
bring  tre- 
mendons  pre¬ 
fit  opportunity 
for  balers. 
Cash  in  to 
the  limit  by 
getting  a 
Sandwich 
outfit.  Writs. 


the  Sandwich  Way! 


Got  th©  facta  now!  Write.  Learn  why  tho 
Sandwich  beat*  ordinary  preaHos  2  to  8  tons 
nor  day  with  no  extra  labor.  Thus  oaves  yoa 
$4  to  $16  per  day  on  labor  alone.  Enables 
you  to  clear  $300  monthly  easy, 

S  Motor  Power  V  W 

ANDWlCrl 

Hay  Presses  A  A 

All  aolid  stool;  can’t  wear  out  or  break  down. 
Supply  own  motor  power.  Gaa  or  kerosene 
fuel.  Hopper  cooled;  magneto;  friction 
clutch  on  pro  as.  Wonderful  improvements 
bring  amazing  efficiency.  Handles  bay,  nl- 
falfn,  or  Htraw.  Writ,  for  new  book,  Ton, 
Toll,''  uuarantoo  and  full  details  FREE. 

SANDWICH  MFC.  CO.  ...  , 

22  Wood  St.  Sandwich,  Illinois 


SIHPLt  STTONi 

on.  tK^cjri 


Send  For 
Free  Book. 


PUMP  JACKS 


(With  your  gasoline  engine  or  motor, 
a  Myers  Pump  Jack  gives  you  plenty 
of  water  all  the  time.  Easily 
attached  to  any  windmill  pump 
without  disturbing  pump  or  pipe. 
Several  styles.  All  have  heavy  t 
machine  cut  gears,  steel  shaft¬ 
ing  and  pins,  and  are  built 
with  either  wood  or  steel  side  , 
arms.  Simple  aod  rugged, 
they  stand  yearsof  hard  use. 

Each  one  boars  the  Myers  stamp  of  t 
quality  It  isamarkofbetterser- 
vlcein  Pumps.  Pump  Jacks.  Hay  / 

Toolsand  Door  Hangers.  Your 
dealer  will  show" 
you.orwritedircct  ( 

F.LMYEIS&BRO. 

320  Fourth  St. 

Ashland,  Ohio 


►1< _ // - - 

With  labor  so  scarce 
and  unskilled,  you 
need  a  seed  drill  that 
is  simple  to  handle. 
Buy  a  CROWN  Drill. 
Simply  move  the  pointer, 
to  the  amount  you  wish  to  sow  and  drive  ahead. 
The  CROWN  sows  the  right  amount  and  at 
the  right  depth— its  force  feed  is  accurate.  The 
fertilizer  feed  even  handles  damp  goods  successfully. 
Write  today  for  1919  Catalog. 

We  also  make  Lime  ana 
Sowers.  Traction  Sprayers 
and  Wheelbarrow  Grass 
Seeders. 

Crown  Mfg.Co. 

112  Wayne  Street 
PHELPS,  N,  Y. 


Fertilizer 


&  Tractor  Far 
the  Small  Farm 

vou,  Mr.  Farmer,  with  160  acres  or  less  here  Is1 

I  tractor  service  for  your  farm  that  will  save 

you  $500  to  $700.  Plow— cultivate — disc— do 
tho  work  of  four  horses  with 

COULD^TRACTOR 


Readily  attaches  to  Ford  car. 
get  exactly  the  tractor’s  a«r- 
vice  your  farm  requires.  Sa- 
t infliction  Guaranteed 
FREE  BOOK  to  Small  Farm 
Owners.  Specifications  and 
table  allowing  draw  bar  pull 
for  two  bottom  plow*, 
all  kinds  of  soil.  Ask 
your  banker  or 
this  puper 
about  us. 

Gould 

Valve  Company 

22  Depot 
Kellogg,  town 


Uh  tt  as  recommended  and  you 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Keeping  Clover  Growing 

I  have  a  field  of  Red  and  Alsike  clover, 
chiefly  Red,  which  was  planted  last  year, 
and  which  I  cut  for  hay  in  .Time.  There 
is  a  very  good  stand,  and  as  this  year’s 
seeding  of  clover  has  not  come  tip-  very 
well,  I  would  like  to  keep  it  over  for  an¬ 
other  year,  if  you  do  not  think  all  the 
Red  clover  will  die  out.  I.  F. 

Garrison -on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 

The  way  to  keep  clover  growing  is  to 
prevent  its  seeding.  When  the  clover 
plant  forms  its  seed  its  mission  is  ended 
and  it  will  die.  If  you  can  keep  it  cut 
before  seeding  is  completed  the  plant  will 
grow  up  once  more. 


Scaring  Robins 

I  see  K.  W.  B.  wants  to  know  how  to 
keep  robins  off  strawberries.  I  had  some 
trouble  like  that  last  year.  I  put  up  a 
scarecrow  in  the  middle  of  the  patch,  and 
a  cord  each  way.  and  tied  black  strips  of 
cloth  along  the  line.  The  wind  did  the 
rest ;  the  birds  stayed  away.  w.  n. 


(More  Woodchucks 

On  page  1107  Mr.  Murray  telB  how  to 
catch  woodchucks.  That  part  is  all  right, 
but  why  does  he  feed  them  to  the  hogs? 
If  he  will  dress  them  and  remove  the 
kernel  (so-called  I  under  the  foreleg  and 
cook  them,  he  will  find  them  good  eating. 
The  hide  is  very  tough  and  tanned  can 
he  used  for  various  purposes.  I  used  to 
cut  them  into  strings  to  use  on  my  flail 
that  I  used  in  thrashing  grain.  A.  B.  D. 

Plainville.  Conn. 


Buckwheat  and  Squash  Bugs 

A  neighbor  was  advised  to  plant  buck¬ 
wheat  among  cucumbers  and  squash,  and 
the  bugs  would  not  touch  them.  lie  says 
there  are  bugs,  but  not  a  plant  of  either 
has  been  touched.  M.  E.  L. 

Newficld.  X.  Y*. 


Sweet  Clover  in  Orchard 

As  I  am  thinking  of  seeding  down  a 
young  apple  orchard  permanently.  I 
would  like  your  opinion  of  sowing  white 
Sweet  clover  and  mowing  it  once  or  twice 
a  year  for  fertilizer.  When  should  it  be 
sown,  and  how  many  pounds  per  acre? 

Greene  Co..  N.  Y.  T.  L.  j. 

Our  experience  with  Sweet  clover  alone 
for  this  purpose  was  not  satisfactory.  It 
did  not  last  long  enough.  We  should, 

|  from  our  experience,  use  about  4  lbs.  of 
i  Alsike  clover  seed  per  acre  with  the 
I  Sweet,  and  let  the  grasses  come  in  with  it. 


Cleaning  Flues 

In  answer  to  E.  L.  M..  Massachusetts, 
in  regard  to  cleaning  his  flues.  I  would 
not  use  kerosene  on  them,  as  it  may  cause 
leakage  around  the  boarding.  The  only 
safe  way  is  by  using  the  flue  sweeper  or 
wire  brush  that  will  fit  the  flue  snugly, 
or  he  can  make  one  by  taking  a  piece  of 
sheet  iron.  If  round  flues,  cut  it  round, 
and  cut  four  Y-shaped  notches  out  of  the 
circle,  then  fasten  to  rod  and  push  back 
and  forward  through  flues.  If  flues  are 
square-cornered.  then  make  scraper 
slightly  smaller.  The  soot  may  seem  hard 
and  gummy,  but  it  will  come  by  little  ex¬ 
ertion.  a.  G.  T. 

New  Jersey. 


Repelling  Mice  in  Orchard 

_  I  have  read  many  articles  in  The  R. 
X.-Y.  in  regard  to  mice  destroying  trees. 
When  I  find  a  place  where  they  have 
worked  I  cover  that  mound  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  rosin  and  tallow  melted  together, 
applied  warm.  When  cold  it  should  he 
a  little  softer  than  grafting  wax.  A  year 
ago  I  found  a  small  apple  tree  girdled 
completely  around  from  the  ground  from 
two  to  five  inches  above,  in  places  the 
bark  eaten  to  the  hard  wood.  I  covered 
it  well  with  the  rosin-tallow  mixture. 
This  Summer  it  has  grown  as  well  as  its 
companions,  and  looks  healthy,  g.  S.  f. 

Chagrin  Falls,  O. 


Catching  a  Weasel 

Who  knows  how  to  cntch  a  weasel? 
I  am  losing  some  chickens,  also  a  hen. 
which  had  part  of  her  head  eaten  off.  Is 
there  any  trap  I  can  buy  to  catch  a 
weasel  ?  h.  o. 

Norwich,  Conn, 


Controlling  Breachy  Horses 

I  notice  several  plans  or  methods  of 
preventing  fractious  cows  from  getting 
through  fences — rail  and  wire.  Would 
some  of  your  readers  give  methods  of 
preventing  horses  from  breaking  and  get¬ 
ting  through  fences?  Yokes  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  much  good.  j.  o.  M.  u. 


Willow  for  Fence  Posts 

Is  it  practical  to  grow  willows  from 
cuttings  for  fence  posts  in  ground  that  is 
continually  wet?  I  have  a  line  fence 
where  the  overflow  from  springs  keeps  the 
ground  wet  the  whole  time.  Driven  posts 
are  thrown  out  by  the  frost,  and  will  stay 
in  only  a  short  time.  What  kinds  are 
best  for  the  purpose,  if  at  all  suitable  for 
use  in  such  a  place?  What  is  the  best 
time  and  size  for  this  purpose?  Any  ad¬ 
vice  along  this  liue  will  be  thankfully  re¬ 
ceived.  s.  m.  B. 


The  Pipeless  Furnace 
That  is  Easily  Installed 


The  Williamson  is  Easily  Installed — No 

floor  or  partitions  to  tear  out.  Only  one 
opening  in  the  floor  required.  No  pipes 
to  bother  with. 

The  Williamson  Gives  More  Heat — The 

recirculating  air  system  and  four-inch  in¬ 
sulated  cold-air  jacket  sends  the  maximum 
of  heat  into  the  house.  Only  enough  warmth 
is  retained  in  the  basement  to  keep  water 
pipes,  fruits  and  vegetables  from  freezing. 
The  Williamson  is  Guaranteed  by  Bond 
— The  liberal  bond  backed  by  this  million- 
dollar  company  guarantees  the  Williamson  to 
heat  your  home  to  an  average  temperature  of 
70  degrees,  or  money  back.  The  firepot  is 
guaranteed  for  five  years. 


The  Williams&n  Pays  for  Itself — Its 

scientific  design,  the  result  of  thirty  years' 
experience,  insures  uniform  heat  throughout 
the  house  with  minimum  consumption  of  S 

fuel.  Will  burn  coal,  coke,  wood,  lignite  or  yjy 
gas.  Pays  for  itself  through  fuel-saving.  /  yy 

Let  the  Williamson  engineers  show  you  the  most  £l-G° 

economical  way  to  heat  your  home.  Send  for  /w*  qo*- 
free  information  blank  and  also  receive  free, 
illustrated  copy  of‘‘ Comfort  at  Low  Cost,”  ^ 

a  remarkably  informative  book  on  ✓  7  a' 

home  heating. 

The  Williamson  Heater  Co.  .  S  S  X 

497  West  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  e'' 

/.Sr  J1  XV-'  ,<*  , 

Maker*  Famous  Williamson  /  y' 


UNDERFEED  Funwce 


BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  IDEAL  FERTILIZER  FOR  FALL  SEEDING 

ANALYSING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Every  farmer  knows  that  so  luug  as  tie  can  grow  Clover  he  can  grow  anything  else,  and 
that  where  clover  refuses  to  grow,  owing  to  acid,  sol!  conditions,  other  erorw  must  steadily 
deteriorate. 

Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying  Phosphorus 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 

AND  INSURES  A  LUXURIANT  GROWTH  OF  CLOVER 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  LIME 

Begin  now.  preparing  for  next  year's  crops,  by  planting  cover  crops  of  Clover  and  Rye  to 
he  turned  under  in  the  spring  with  Barium-Phosphate  n  ■»  Just  enough  manure  to  supply  the 
necessary  bacteria. 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  in  New  fork,  New  Jersey  >nd  mosr  New 
England  poiuts  at  the  following  prices: 

CARLOADS,  20  TONS  OR  MORE  $21.50  A  TON 

LESS  CARLOADS,  1  TON  OR  MORE  23.50  A  TON 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  book. 

“BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  FOR  FALL  SEEDING" 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


—Put  Your  Farm  On  a  Cash  Basis — i 

Whether  you  rent  or  own,  it’s  good  business  to  take  advantage  of  cash 
discounts  and  other  money-saving  opportunities.  Let  us  help  you. 

WE  LOAN  MONEY 

-  for  productive  farm  purposes  to  New  York  State  farmers  only.  We  will 
finance  you  for  an  entire  season  at  a  reasonable  rate.  We  simply  desire 
to  make  expenses  and  a  fair  return  upon  investment— nothing  more. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc.,  Alliance  Bank  Building,  Rochester,  N. 


L 


When  you  write  advertiser  s  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you' It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal .  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

SUPPLIES  HEAVY  AND  PRICES  LOWER,  RUT 
STILT,  MOSTT.Y  ABOVE  LAST  YEAR’S  LEVEL. 

The  recent  declining  trend  of  prices  is 
credited,  in  some  quarters,  to  political  in¬ 
vestigations.  Shipments  40  to  50  per 
cent  heavier  than  a  year  ago  seem  to  be 
explanation  enough  for  some  weakness  at. 
price  levels  still  generally  above  those  of 
last  year.  Nothing  is  really  very  low 
except  melons,  and  these  only  in  distant 
producing  sections  like  Texas  and  Okla¬ 
homa,  where  growers  net  about  5  to  10c 
each  for  melons. 

CROPS  SOMEWHAT  DISAPPOINTING. 

Some  big  crop  expectations  are  falling 
far  short.  Drought  in  the  West  has  cut 
down  yields  all  along  the  line,  especially 
potatoes.  Most  recent  onion  news  has 
been  unfavorable.  Accordingly  late  offi¬ 
cial  estimates  of  about  20,000  cars  for 
the  commercial  onion  crop  may  need  to 
be  reduced.  These  figures  are  about 
2.000  cars  below  last  year’s  estimated 
crop,  but  about  equal  to  the  crop  of  1017, 
and  much  larger  than  the  very  short  crop 
of  1010.  Shipments  are  coming  along  in 
about  the  same  volume  as  last  season. 
In  both  seasons  quite  a  large  part  of  the 
crop  ripened  early  on  account  of  dry 
weather  in  the  West.  Prices  continue  to 
sag  off,  but  more  slowly  than  at  first, 
and  values  are  still  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  ranging  wholesale  in  city  market's  $2 
to  $4  per  100  lbs.,  in  comparison  with  $3 
to  $3.50  one  year  ago.  The  crop  should 
still  be  large  enough  for  all  requirements, 
and  should  bring  a  fair  price  unless  every¬ 
body  tries  to  sell  early  in  the  season,  as 
they  did  last  year,  instead  of  a  fair  share 
of  the  stock  going  into  storage. 

Another  crop  falling  short  of  expecta¬ 
tions  is  cabbage,  which  is  10  to  15  per 
cent  below  last  year’s  acreage,  and  still 
further  behind  in  condition  of  the  crop. 
Scarcity  of  plants  and  the  unfavorable 
weather  in  some  sections  are  responsible. 
Early  sales  of  the  Fall  crop  from  Virginia 
are  quoted  $40  per  ton  net  to  growers, 
with  about  six  tons  per  acre  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  late  cabbage  section.  The  producers 
will  be  doing  very  well  if  this  price  con¬ 
tinues. 

THE  POTATO  AM)  APPLE  OUTLOOK. 

Late  potatoes  are  beginning  to  move. 
There  are  enough  from  nearby  to  supply 
a  great  many  local  markets  already.  The 
prices  usually  sag  from  the  last  of  Au¬ 
gust  to  the  end  of  October.  Western 
producers  are  getting  $2.50  to  $2  per  MX) 
lbs.  f.  o.  b.  country  shipping  points,  and 
Eastern  shippers  $3  to  $4.  Moth  varieties 
often  bring  50  to  75c  per  100  lbs  more 
than  the  coarser  kinds.  City  markets 
quote  $3  50  to  $4.50  per  100  lbs.,  about 
the  same  in  the  West  and  in  the  East. 
Latest  reports  show  total  area  five  to  10 
per  cent  below  last  year.  Conditions  bad 
in  Rocky  Mountain  States,  rather  poor 
in  Michigan.  Wisconsin  and  New  York, 
except  Long  Island.  Favorable  in  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Maine. 

Apple  markets  seem  to  be  shaping  for 
high  prices.  Standard  Eastern  kinds  are 
reported  selling  at  $0  to  $8  per  bushel 
for  best  lots,  entire  crops  and  trees  selling 
as  low  as  $2  per  barrel  in  Virginia,  where 
help  for  harvesting  was  extremely  scarce 
last  season.  Western  boxed  apples,  best 
grades,  average  about  $3  per  box  for  early 
quotations.  Needless  to  say,  these  prices 
are  well  above  last  year’s  level,  sometimes 
about  double.  Such  figures  are  based  on 
lively  expectations  of  good  export  and 
domestic  trade,  with  most  fruits  in  light 
supply.  All  fruit  is  selling  ratlier  high, 
growers  in  California  getting  at  the  rate 
of  about  $3  per  bushel  for  the  best  grades. 
Peaches  follow  a  general  wholesale  range 
of  $3  to  $4  per  bushel  in  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets.  Eastern  growers  are  netting  around 
$2.50.  Melons  are  selling  rather  low  com¬ 
paratively.  supplies  being  twice  as  large 
as  last  season  at  this  time.  The  medium 
sizes  were  $20  to  $25  per  100  melons  and 
$200  to  $500  per  car.  Cantaloupes  from 
some  sections  are  becoming  overripe,  and 
there  is  a  slight  range  of  values  in  city 
markets  from  $1.25  to  $2.50,  best  stock 
averaging  about  $2.25. 

The  estimated  crop  of  field  beans  is 
hardly  more  than  two-thirds  that  of  last 
year,  acreage  having  been  reduced  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country.  This 
lower  figure,  about  12.000.0lK)  bushels,  is 
still  a  pretty  good-sized  crop,  and  with 
the  large  stock  carried  over  from  last 
year,  and  some  from  the  year  before, 
there  is  no  great  prospect  of  high  prices 
unless  export  demand  takes  care  of  the 
surplus.  G.  B.  F. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

State  Troopers  and  tiif.  Farmer. — A 
Cortland  County  farmer  calls  attention  to 
the  service  the  State  troopers  are  ready 
to  vender  farmers  even  in  matters  of  small 
moment.  He  lost  a  fine  cable  chain  from 
the  rear  of  bis  farm  wagon  last  week.  It 
was  soon  missed,  and  he  turned  back  to 
find  it,  without  success.  lie  had  met  a 
big  touring  car  going  at  high  speed,  and 
he  noted  its  number.  The  next  day  he 
gave  the  number  to  a  State  trooper, 
apologizing  for  -the  smallness  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  trooper  gave  him  to  understand 
that  nothing  was  too  small  if  it  wras 
service,  and  the  next  night,  the  chain  was 
laid  at  his  door,  after  a  drive  of  30  to 
45  miles  by  the  trooper.  The  only  re¬ 
ward  he  could  be  persuaded  to'  take  was, 
as  he  said,  “a  pleasant  word.”  The  force 
is  rendering  good  service  in  bunting  out 


the  author  of  horse  thefts  and  other  stolen 
goods  in  this  section. 

Horse  Notes. — Splendid  stables  of 
horses  which  have  never  before  been  ex¬ 
hibited  at.  this  fair,  and  which  were  a 
feature  at  the  Chicago  horse  show,  will 
be  exhibited  here  State  Fair  week.  The 
racetrack  has  been  greatly  improved,  and 
is  conceded  to  be  the  best  oval  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  new  horse  building  offers  4(X) 
fireproof  stalls,  with  running  water 
and  electric  lights.  At  the  Annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Hay  Dealers’  Association  in 
Syracuse  this  week  it  was  said  that  the 
draft  liorse  is  cheaper  than  the  tractor 
as  a  means  of  haulage  on  SO  per  cent  of 
the  farm  work  of  this  sort. 

Trucks  to  Speed  Food. — Governor 
Smith  has  appointed  a  non-salaried  com¬ 
mittee  to  assist  in  speeding  up  the  de¬ 
livery  of  farm  food  to  the  markets.  They 
will  promote  rural  motor  truck  express 
lines  for  quick  delivery  of  perishables. 
'I’he  committee  is  composed  as  follows: 
Peter  (!.  Ten  Eyck,  former  Federal  re¬ 
gional  director  of  highway  transport; 
Frederick  S.  Green,  State  Commissioner 
of  Highways;  Prof.  E.  S.  Boyle  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture;  F.  W.  Fenn 
and  W.  E.  Dana,  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

Action  of  Sheep  Raisers. — At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Federation 
of  County  Sheep  Growers’  Associations 
at  Cooperstown  the  Tompkins  County  as¬ 
sociation  introduced  a  resolution  which 
requires  tin1  makers' of  woolen  fabrics  and 
garments  to  place  on  each  a  statement 
showing  the  percentage  of  virgin  wool 
used  in  its  manufacture.  This  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  wool  growers  and  the  buying 
public,  as  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to 


mix  cotton  with  wool,  also  shoddy  and 
renovated  wool,  and  sell  the  product  as 
an  all  wool  fabric.  The  resolution  would 
make  violators  of  the  proposed  law  sub¬ 
ject.  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Lumber  Remains  HiGn.  —  Lumber 
manufacturers  of  the  State  report  ad¬ 
vances  in  oak  prices  of  $5  and  $10,  and 
similar  advances  in  other  lines.  They 
predict  high  prices  on  all  items  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  This  affects  farmers 
closely.  It  is  said  that  a  Central  New 
York  farmer,  wishing  to  replace  a  barn 
which  had  been  burned,  called  for  bids 
from  contractors  to  cover  all  expense  of 
building  a  modern  36-SO-ft.  dairy  barn. 
The  lowest  bid  submitted  was  $7, (XX) 
more  than  the  farm  could  he  sold  for 
after  the  barn  should  be  completed. 

Tractor  Show. — The  State  Fair’s  new 
$0  acres,  acquired  for  farm  exhibits  and 
a  bilge  tractor  show,  is  expected  to  bring 
out  an  interest  in  tractors  to  exceed  that 
of  last  year’s  show  of  23  types  of  ma¬ 
chines.  At  that  time  one  dealer  sold  48 
tractors  for  $48,000.  This  year  35  types 
will  be  shown.  This  is  the  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  advent  of  tractors.  In 
1909  six  companies  entered  a  maiden  con¬ 
test  of  tractors  at  Winnipeg.  In  1012 
32,000  machines  had  been  sold.  Tn  1918 
130.000  machines  were  sold.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  this  year  300,(X)0  new  ma¬ 
chines  will  he  sold.  The  demonstration 
is  perhaps  the  most  popular  event  of  the 
fair. 

Increase  in  Rural  Freight. — The  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  freight  agent  of  a  purely  rural 
branch  railroad  in  Cortland  County,  a 
short  line  of  twenty-odd  miles,  serving  a 
farm  section,  shows  an  increase  of  freight 
handled  in  July  this  year  as  compared 
to  last  year  of  $1,602.  Of  this  there  was 
an  increase  of  $588  in  the  handling  of 
milk  shipped. 

.Small  Notes  of  Interest. — After 
making  a  record  sale  of  the  general  wool 
clip  of  the  county,  the  Cortland  County 
Rambouillet  breeders  have  secured  75 
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cents  a  pound  for  their  fine  wool,  sold  to 
a  local  manufacturer  of  woolen  fabrics. 
Farmers  of  this  county  consider  it  good 
policy  to  raise  more  sheep  that  produce 
this  kind  of  wool,  which  is  graded  as 
Delaine  and  1%  blood  staple.  Penn  Yan 
grape  growers  are  offered  $150  per  ton 
for  grapes.  Four  thousand  crates  of  let¬ 
tuce  were  shipped  from  Fulton  in  one 
day  this  week,  at  $3  per  crate.  M.  G.  F. 


The  Allegany  County  Farmers’  Picnic 

The  second  annual  picnic  of  the  farmers 
of  Allegany  County,  N.  Y..  was  held  at 
Friendship,  August  14.  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Grange,  the  Dairymen’s  League 
and  the  Farm  Bureau.  The  attendance 
was  large,  over  800  automobiles  being 
parked  in  and  around  the  grounds.  The 
principal  speakers  were  S.  .T.  Lowell  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  Bradley 
Fuller  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  and  Dr.  Jonathan 
C.  Day  of  New  York  City  Department 
of  Foods  and  Markets.  It  struck  me 
very  forcibly  that  the  main  theme  of  the 
speakers  was  organization  for  the  better 
distribution  of  food  products,  whereas  a 
few  years  ago  increased  production  was 
the  main  idea.  It  also  seems  to  me  that 
the  farmers  are  very  ready  to  receive 
ideas  alTrng  the  line  of  co-operation  and 
organization,  and  that  anyone  who  helps 
along  this  fine  is  doing  real  service  to 
mankind.  The  food  problem  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  greatest  at  the  present 
time,  for  hunger  is  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  leading  to  social  unrest, 
with  its  train  of  evils.  Certainly  there 
was  no  trace  of  Bolshevism,  anarchy  or 
the  like  at  the  Allegany  farmers’  picnic, 
neither  was  there  any  lack  of  food.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  automo¬ 
bile,  looked  upon  by  most  farmers  with 
disfavor,  or  even  hatred,  a  few  years  ago, 
is  now,  by  making  such  meetings  possible, 
doing  much  to  get  farmers  to  work  to¬ 
gether  on  common  ground  and  for  a 
common  cause.  Chester  l.  mills. 
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The  Motor  Truck  a  Farmer 
Would  Build 

TF  FARMERS  pooled  their  ideas  for  building  a 

practical  motor  truck  that  would  best  serve 
their  everyday  hauling  needs,  it  would  offer 
nothing  not  now  found  in  the  International  Motor 
Trucks. 

The  reason  is  plain.  The  International  is  the  result 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  farm  conditions.  This 
Company  knows  country  roads.  Ample  provision  has 
been  made  to  withstand  the  strain  and  stress  of  high¬ 
ways  that  place  an  unusual  tax  on  parts  subject  to 
wear.  Only  the  best  materials  are  used,  after  thorough 
test.  The  truck  is  simple  and  durable. 

International  Motor  Trucks 

will  do  the  work  expected  of  them  at  a  cost  farmers 
can  afford.  They  give  a  service  that  is  reliable, 
prompt  and  economical  in  the  severest  test  of  all  — 
steady  performance  in  actual  daily  use.  They  have 
ample  power  for  any  emergency  and  can  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  going  every  day  in  the  year. 

Farmers  everywhere  find  an  International  Motor 
Truck  a  source  of  profit  from  the  outset.  It  saves  time, 
labor  and  distance.  Markets  are  brought  to  the  door 
and  better  prices  are  possible  for  .farm  produce,  which 
retains  all  its  freshness.  The  item  of  return  loads 
is  an  important  one  from  the  Standpoints  of  both  busi¬ 
ness  and  convenience. 

There  are  four  sizes  of  International  Motor  Trucks 
— 1,500,  2,000,  3,000  and  4,000  pounds  capacity,  with 
bodies  suitable  for  every  kind  of  hauling. 

We  have  a  dealer,  a  branch  house,  or  a  service 
station  somewhere  near  you,  where  the  line  can  be 
seen,  or  we  will  send  full  information  promptly  if  you 
will  write  us. 


The  Full  Line  of  International 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows  Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Pianters  Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (All  types) 

Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Ra^es  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  CornShellers 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses  Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers  Feed  Grinders 
Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Keroseae  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 

Planters  Motor  Cultivators 


Drills 

Cultivators 

Shellers 


Ensilage  Cutters 
Binders  Pickers 
Husker-Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 
Cream  Separators  (Belted) 
Kerosene  Engines 
MotorTrucks  GasolineEngines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons  Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks  Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  BinderTwine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 
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FAST  CUTTER 


This  Cialc-Bald win  re¬ 
quires  about  half  the 
power  demanded  by 
other  cutters  of  similar 
size.  It  has  a  revolving 
self-feed  table — is  a  strong,  positive  feeder, 
and  cuts  more  ensilage  per  hour  than  any 
machine  operated  with  same  amount  of 
power. 

Gale- 
Baldwin 

ENSILAGE-CUTTER 

Also  makers  of  a  large  line  of  ROTARY 
IIAN'D  and  LEVER  FEED  CUTTER--. 
CORN  SHE  LEERS.  VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS  and  POTATO  DIGGERS  for 
Fall  Use. 

A  Catalog  showing  the  full  line  mailed 
free  on  application. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. 

Box  No.  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Send  NO 

Money ! 


Simply  acrid  your  size  and  these 
wonderful  Dress  Shoes  will 
come  to  your  homo  at  onco.  You’ll 
be  proud  of  them.  Built  solid  full 
•f  wear.  Genuino  ouk  leather 
Bolea.  Note  the  splendid  extra 
quality  lent  her!  Enjoy  their  bless- 
’  comfortl  The  risk  la  ours-these 
must  delight  you  or  no  solo. 

Pay  only  $3.98 
on  arrival 


Guarantee: 

A  new  pair  free 
if  because  of  de¬ 
fective  material 
or  workmanship 
these  fail  to  give 
7  months’  wear. 

Business  Man’s 
Dress  Shoe 


Only  $3.98 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAIXT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 


Peony  Culture 

Would  you  give  me  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  culture  of  peonies?  Is  it  too  late 
to  set  them  this  season?  What  is  the 
most  prolific  and  the  best  seller? 

Columbus,  O.  F.  S.  M. 

The  peony  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  needs 
rich  soil,  with  abundant  moisture,  but 
sufficient  drainage  to  prevent  stagnant 
water  at  the  roots.  A  dry.  sandy  situa¬ 
tion  will  only  result  in  disappointment,  j 
Soil  on  which  corn  or  some  other  hoed 
crop  has  been  planted  the  previous  year 
is  excellent  for  peonies.  While  dry  sand 
is  objectionable,  preference  being  given  to 
clay  loam,  excellent  results  are  obtained 
on  sandy  soil  if  there  is  enough  moisture 
and  fertility.  Set  the  crowns  3%  in.  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  in  rows  3  ft.  apart.  Fall 
is  the  best  time  for  planting,  from  Sep¬ 
tember  1  until  freezing;  the  first  half  of 
September  is  the  ideal  time.  They  may 
also  be  planted  in  Spring  if  convenient, 
but  Fall  is  preferable.  Give  a  liberal 
mulch  of  well-rotted  manure  when  the 
ground  freezes. 

The  following  varieties  are  standard 
sorts  for  cut  flowers  and  garden  use: 
Festiva  Maxima,  white,  early ;  Couronne 
d’Or.  white,  late ;  Edulis  Superba.  deep 
pink,  extra  early  ;  Jules  Elie,  deep  pink, 
early ;  Livingstone,  deep  pink,  late  ;  Felix 
Crousse,  red.  midseason ;  Duchesse  de 
Nemours,  white,  early ;  Delicatissima, 
pale  pink,  early ;  Jeanne  d’Arc,  pink  and 
white,  early;  Gismonda,  very  late,  sal¬ 
mon  pink,  extra  fine:  Albert  Crousse, 
pale  pink,  midseason;  Avalanche,  white, 
midseason  ;  Delaehei,  red,  late ;  Venus, 
blush  white,  medium.  Better  not  try  too 
many  varieties  at  first ;  for  commercial 
use  you  would  be  cpiite  safe  to  start  with 
the  following  half  dozen  :  Venus,  Festiva 
Maxima.  Couronne  d’Or.  Delicatissima, 
Edulis  Superba,  Felix  Crousse. 


ON  ARRIVAL 

POSTAGE  FREE 
Black  Dress  Shoe 

Snvo  profits.  Buy  Direct 
from  Factory  Headquarters. 

Boston  Mail  Order  House.  Dept.  T-907-E  Boston,  Mass. 
Send  shoes  on  approval.  My  money  back  If  I  want  it.  I  risk  nothing 

Name . . .Size. . . 

Address . . . . . 


Eradicating  Wild  Morning-glory 

I  have  an  asparagus  bed,  .size  one-half 
acre,  which  is  badly  infested  with  morn¬ 
ing-glories.  Is  there  any  way  to  eradi¬ 
cate  them?  G.  P. 

Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 

The  only  successful  method  of  eradi¬ 
cating  this  weed  pefff  that  has  as  yet 
been  tried  or  discovered,  is  to  keep  all 
top  growth  cut  off  for  at  least  two  years. 
iThis  must  be  done  at  least  once  a  week 
or  10  days,  as  the  leaves  are  the  lungs  of 
the  plant,  and  are  the  medium  employed 
for  conveying  air,  etc.,  to  the  root  system. 
The  persistent  prevention  of  leaf  growth 
will,  eventually  smother  the  roots  out.  In 
cultivated  fields  that  can  be  gone  over  fre¬ 
quently  it  can  be  kept  pretty  well  under 
control  by  horse-power  cultivators,  but 
cannot  be  smothered  out  entirely  in  that 
way.  as  all  tops  are  not  severed,  and  in 
a  few  days  the  plants  will  recover,  par¬ 
tially  at  least,  and  go  ahead  again  in  a 
short  time  quite  as  vigorously  as  ever. 
Therefore,  the  only  remedy  is  to  smother 
it  out  by  not  allowing  any  top  growth 
for  a  couple  of  years  or  longer.  k. 


Notes  and  Comments 


Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


H  AY 

PRESS 


„  40 styles  and  sizes  ] 

for  every  purpose. 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
2044  Hampshire  St.#  Quircy,  III. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

Ofkf  1/rn  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
JNUIjVIjU  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and'  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  ‘‘The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years.”  W.  1\  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Teuu.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.,Morristown,Teun. 


The  Best  Potash  Fertilizer 

The  JOYNT  Brand 

Pure  Vntcached  Hardwood  Ashes 
A  complete  >«iul  sure  fertilizer  for  nil  growing  orops. 
They  solve  the  problem .  Especially  adapted  for  top 
dressing  worn  out  grass  and  meadow  land  and  for  seed¬ 
ing  down  have  no  equals.  Increase  your  ha\  yields 
while  prices  are  high.  AGENTS  WANTED 
Correspondence  invited.  Address  John  Joynt,  Lucknow,  Dnt.,  Canada 
Ralerences  :  Bradslreets  Agency  or  Bank  ol  Hamilton,  Lucknow,  Onl 


WELL  dr£ly'sng  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

'Flint  boats  them  all.  Onohorso  cuts  two  rows.  Car¬ 
ries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1. 2  or  :!  men.  No  dan¬ 
ger.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  STUMP 
PULLERS  and  TILE  DITCHERS.  Catalog  free.  Agents 
Wanted  H.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO..  Weaterville.  O. 


Fall  P  i.  a  x  t  e  d  Strawberries. — 
(Page  1152).  Here  and  southward  I 
have  found  that  the  best  time  to  set 
strawberries  is  in  November.  In  North 
Carolina  I  have  had  a  pretty  full  crop  in 
Spring  from  November-set  plants,  and 
here  we  get  a  fairly  good  lot  of  fruit. 
This  would  hardly  be  the  ease  in  the 
North.  The  advantage  of  the  November 
setting  is  that  the  Summer  and  Fall 
droughts  are  usually  over,  and  the  soil 
does  not  dry  out.  They  make  consider¬ 
able  growth  up  to  near  Christmas,  espe¬ 
cially  a  strong  root  growth.  Early  Fall 
planting  is  too  apt  to  be  caught  by  dry 
weather. 

The  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle. — 
Fine  dust  of  any  sort  over  the  young 
plants  will  bother  the  beetles,  but.  a  light 
dusting  of  lime  arsenate  (calcium  arsen¬ 
ate!  will  finish  them  at  once.  I  mix  it 
with  air-slaked  lime,  half  and  half.  I 
have  used  it  this  season  for  all  insect 
pests,  and  find  that  it  is  the  most  effective 
remedy  for  potato  beetles,  the  striped  and 
spotted  Diabrotiea.  The  tobacco  decoc¬ 
tion  is  all  right  for  any  form  of  aphides, 
but  I  have  uever  tried  it  for  the  cucumber 
;  beetles. 

Dusting  for  Potato  Beetles. — 
(Page  11531.  The  mixture  of  air-slaked 
lime  and  calcium  arsenate  dusted  on  the 
potatoes  cleans  the  lame  of  the  potato 
bugs  off  at  once.  One  dusting  cleaned 
up  my  potatoes,  and  last  week  I  found 
that  I  had  not  been  looking  after  the  egg¬ 
plants  closely  enough,  for  1  discovered  that 
the  larvae  of  the  potato  beetles  were  thick 
on  the  plants.  I  at  once  dusted  them  over 
with  the  lime  mixture,  and  iu  two  or 
three  hours  not  a  living  larva  could  be 
found.  Doubtless  the  caustic  nature  of 
the  lime  has  some  effect. 

Alsike  Clover. — The  editor  is  right 
surely  about  Alsike  clover.  It  will  resist 
more  unfavorable  conditions  than  any 
; other  clover.  I  have  seen  it  three  feet 
under  water  in  a  river  flood  that  lasted 
several  days.  It  came  out  rather  muddy, 
hut  soon  shook  it  off.  and  iu  a  few  days 
looked  as  happy  as  though  there  had  been 
no  flood.  It  will  hold  on  when  the  soil 
gets  as  dry  as  a  bone,  and  will  imme¬ 
diately  freshen  lip  when  the  rain  comes, 
and  it  will  last  and  become  more  of  a 
perennial  than  any  other  of  the  _  true 
clovers.  Lastly,  it  perfumes  the  air  as 
I  no  other  pasture  plant  does. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


If  you  intend  building  or  repairing,  don't  fail  to  get  this  big 
free  catalog  of  lumber  and  building  materials,  because  it  means 

money  in  your  pocket. 


You  don't  want  to  pay  $160  for  lumber  that  you  can  buy  from  us  for  $112, 
do  you?  Then  get  the  book  that  gives  facts  about  lumber  and  proves  that 
we  save  you  money. 

We  have  an  enormous  plant  right  in  the  heart  of  the  lumber  district — con¬ 
venient  to  you,  and  you  save  on  freight  charges.  We  buy  our  lumber  in 
great  quantities  for  spot  cash,  and  sell  it  in  any  quantities  at  a  reasonably 
small  profit.  Furthermore,  we  handle  only  thoroughly  seasoned  A-l  prime 
material — no  seconds  or  wreckage.  We  are  in  a  position  to  quote  lower 
prices  than  any  other  firm:  we  have  the  goods  for  immediate  shipment. 


Remember,  building  and  construction  work  are  booming  right  now — the 
demand  for  lumber  is  heavy.  That  means  higher  prices  in  a  short  time,  so 
it  will  pay  you  to  act  quickly.  By  buying  now  you  are  actually  getting 

present  wholesale  prices. 


Send  for  the  big  free  catalog  NOW,  using  a  post  card,  or  the  convenient 
coupon  below.  This  8S-page  book  tells  all  about  lumber  and  building 
materials,  shows  the  handsomest  designs  in  doors,  windows,  railings,  etc., 
that  any  concern  ha-  ever  offered,  and  it  shows  just  how  little  you  need  pay 
in  order  to  get  the  best. 


’Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

“Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials “ 

65  Main  Street  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y- 


•  Bennett  Lumber  Co.  65  Main  Street 

:  Catalog  Coupon  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y, 

Send  Immediately  “l'rlce  Regulator  Catalog”  to 

J  Name .  P.  O . . 

•  State . P.  O.  Box - 


. .  R.  F.  D . 


Send  for  my  New  BARGAIN  * 

FENCE  BOOK  showing  the  biggest  8 
line  and  lowest  prices  on  all  kinds  > 
of  wire  fencing.  My  latest  direct-from-factory 
prices  save  yon  a  fot  of  money.  150  STYLES— FREIGHT  PREPAID. 
We  use  heavy  ACID  TEST  GALVANIZED  wire— outlasts  all 
others.  Book  and  sample  to  test— FREE  by  return  mail.  Cl  j 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  1 59,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


by 

the  outside  husk 
what  is  within 

The  vital  part  of  a  furnace  is  always  covered  up  by  a  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  husk  and  unless  you  know  how  that  furnace  is  built  and  why  it 
is  so  built,  you  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  going  to  heat  your  house  or  not* 

N  P* Sterling  Furnace 

The  One  Register  Furnace 

Contains  under  its  husk  the  highest  grade  Sterling  furnace 
scientifically  constructed,  made  by  a  firm  whose  ranges  and 
furnaces  are  known  to  be  of  A-l  quality. 

The  N.  P.  is  so  designed  that  it  will  heat  the  entire  house  evenly 
through  one  register,  and  do  .go  with  the  least  possible  fuel. 
The  cross  section  shows  how  and  why  it  is  built  to  make  the 
air  circulate  rapidly — and  upon  rapid  circulation  the  success 
of  the  one  register  furnace  depends. 

A— Scientific  Sterling  construction  insuring  perfect  combustion, 
and  saving  of  fuel. 

B — Extra  large  heating  dome  which  heats  air  passing  around 
it  more  quickly  and  to  higher  temperature  with  less  fire. 

C— Outside  air  passages  keep  the  air  cool  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nJte  and  so  make  the  air  flow  very  swiftly  into  and  thru  the  heating 
chambers  D,  and  then  pour  it  out  with  great  force  thru  the  register. 
These  outside  air  passages  are  vital  Sterling  features.  Here  are  some 
others :  a  cool  cellar,  feed  door  large  enough  for  chunks  of  wood,  heavy 
grey  iron  castings  (no  scrap  used)  special  fire  pot  if  natural  gas  and 
solid  fuel  are  used,  special  three  point  dust  and  gas  proof  joints,  extra 
large  air  moistener. 

It  will  certainly  pay  you  to  know  about  furnace 
construction  before  you  buy  a  heating  plant. 

Send  today  for  our  free  book  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer,  and  see  just  what  there  is  beneath  the  husk. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ManutaUnrers  of  the  Sterling  Range,  the  range  that 
bake*  a  barrel  of  floor  with  one  hod  of  coal 
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Wm  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  30,  1919 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


This  day  (August  1(5)  lias  been,  in  its 
farm  operations,  much  like  a  woman’s 
“pieked-up”  dinner — a  little  of  everything 
— the  last  contest  between  the  hens  and 
the  humans  for  the  table  scraps.  We  had 
intended  to  pick  apples,  but  last  night, 
w  thout  warning,  a  sudden  thunder¬ 
shower  rushed  through  our  valley  and 
soaked  us  once  more.  The  morning  came 
gray  and  threatening,  with  every  tree 
like  a  sponge  and  so  full  of  moisture  that 
whenever  you  touched  a  limb  down  came 
a  shower  bath.  Of  course  I  know  that 
some  of  the  “daylight-savers”  say  there 
is  nothing  in  the  hrgumen';  about  working 
in  heavy  .dew  or  rain.  I  could  have  con¬ 
vinced  any  of  them  in  less  than  two 
minutes  if  we  could  have  got  him  near 
our  apple  trees  on  this  or  any  dewy  morn¬ 
ing.  After  one  good  soaking  he  would 
have  seen  “daylight”  as  he  never  did 
before.  It  wac  ndeed  a  cold  and  clammy 
outlook  as  we  went  out  after  breakfast — 
too  wet  to  hoe  or  cultivate,  but  just 
right  for  mulching  the  apple  trees.  So  I 
told  tlio  smaller  boys  to  hitch  Bob  to  the 
small  wagon  while  I  sharpened  the  scythe 
<>n  the  grindstone.  It  was  part  of  my 
job  as  a  boy  to  turn  the  grindstone  while 
the  hired  man  held  on,  but  now  we  work 
the  stone  by  foot  power,  and  before  long 
we  shall  have  a  gasoline  engine  for  it. 

* '  $  *  *  $ 

Just  as  we  finished  breakfast  the  truck 
puffed  into  the  yard.  Thomas  and  the 
larger  boy  spout  the  night,  in  the  Paterson 
street  market,  selling  out  a  load  of  sweet 
corn  and  apples.  The  truck  was  all  ready 
for  another  run,  but  the  boys  were  dead 
tired.  Thomas  went  to  sleep  at  once. 
The  boy  had  a  little  breakfast  and  then 
felt,  that  he  must  try  a  few  of  the  new 
records  on  the  vietrola — then  he  turned 
in.  Marketing  is  hard  and  eager  work, 
and  it  cannot  be  done  properly  unless 
the  inarketman  has  sleep  enough.  Just 
now  we  go  to  the  New  York  wholesale 
market  on  Tuesday  and  to  the  Paterson 
market  on  Friday.  In  the  latter  place 
goods  are  sold  at  retail,  or  to  grocers  or 
butcher® — only  one  hand  away  from  the 
consumer.  Our  load  last  night  was  the 
third  picking  of  f'ory  sweet  corn  and 
Wealthy  and  Wolf  River  apples  packed 
in  peach  baskets. 

*  *  *  $  $ 

You  can  imagine  that  such  corn  is 
little  better  than  “nubbins,”  yet  it  sold 
at  $1.50  per  hundred!  Years  ago  I  have 
known  the  finest  ears  of  Evergreen  or 
Mammoth  to  sell  for  75  cents.  The 
apples  tire  going  well.  The  first  quality 
Wolf  River  sold  last  night  at  $1.25.  There 
are  six  baskets  to  the  barrel,  so  that 
means  $7.50.  Wealthy  brought  75  cents, 
or  $4.50  per  barrel,  and  they  were  second 
size  at  that.  The  entire  load  brought 
$95.05.  One  best  single  truck  load  thus 
far  brought  $120.50.  This  was  corn  and 

tomatoes  on  the  wholesale  market  in  New 
York.  Tomatoes  started  at  $4  per  basket, 
though  we  had  none  early  enough  to 
bring  that;  price.  Last  night  they  were 
down  to  50  cents,  though  the  retail  price 
at,  the  stores  was  not  much  reduced. 
Tomatoes  were  shot  down  to  this  low 
price  to  farmers  through  reports  of  the 
sale  of  canned  tomatoes  from  the  army 
supply.  This  will  not  provide  one  week’s 
supply  for  the  country,  but  the  dealers 
have  talked  about  millions  of  cans  until 
the  public  thinks  tomatoes  ought  to  be 
given  away.  Then,  when  our  price  on  the 
farm  or  truck  has  been  cut  down  low,  the 
dealers  can  buy,  sell  t.o  the  eanners,  and 
put  up  tin*  price  of  canned  goods  when 
this  army  .supply  ha®  been  delivered  and 
eaten.  That  is  the  way  these  things  go. 

■it  *  *  *  * 

But  some  one  will  say  that  with  apples 
at  $7.50  per  barrel  and  corn  nubbins  at 
$150  the  Hope  Farm  people  are  “prof¬ 
iteers.”  1  will  cheerfully  submit  to  any 
Government  inspection  of  our  figures. 
When  we  sell  an  ear  of  corn  for  114  cents 
the  restaurant  will  charge  you  5  to  10 
cents  for  tlie  same  ear.  Last  week  we 
sent  "  some  tine  Early  Mammoth  to  New 
York,  and  it  brought  $3.75  per  100.  A 
day  '>r  two  later  I  saw  a  man  in  a  res¬ 
taurant  order  an  ear  of  corn.  If'  it  was 
not.  one  of  our  own  lot  it.  was  a  twin 
sister.  The  buyer  paid  20  cents  for  it 
and  was  well  satisfied.  All  the  cook  did 
was  to  pull  off  the  husk  and,  put  the  ear 
in  boiling  water.  Our  apples  were  sold 
at  retail  or  to  grocers  who  sold  by  tlie 
dozen  or  half  peck.  Such  a  grocer  will 
probably  figure  on  making  about  50  cents 
a  basket  to  clear  himself.  If  rot  should 
start  in  and  he  bad  to  keep  them  over. 
Sunday  he  would  probably  lose  money 
or  barely  break  even.  It  does  seem  like 
an  extravagant  .price,  when  we  are  paid 
$7.50  for  Wolf  Rivers.  Honestly  I  would 


not  pay  any  such  price  for  this  inferior 
apitle.  As  baking  fruit,  however,  it  is 
prized  by  many  people,  and  the  market 
is  short  this  year.  In  a  market  like 
Paterson  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
runs  true,  since  we  sell  direct,  or  to  the 
last  hand  in  the  trade,  and  these  prices 
represent  what  the  buyers  are  willing  to 
pay — without  extortion  or  fraud. 


But  does  it  cost  anything  like  $7.50  to 
produce  a  barrel  of  apples?  You  must 
remember  that  most  of  these  varieties 
bear  t  every  other  year.  The  crop  this 
year  must  pay  for  the  labor  and  all  other 
expenses  of  two  years.  Then  the  grower 
must  work  and  spend  money  from  seven 
to  32  years  before  he  gets  any  apples  at 
all.  I  have  a  Baldwin  apple  tree  this 
year  which  is  likely  to  give  some-  $30 
worth  of  fruit.  There  are  42  such  trees 
on  an  acre.  Some  follow  who  is  trying 
to  make -the  farmer  out  as  a  “profiteer” 
would  say  that  means  $1,200  an  acre  sure 
— year  after  year!  The  truth  is  this 
tree  is  1(5  years  old,  and  this  is  the  first 
profitable  crop  it  has  given.  On  the  dozen 
trees  around  it  there  are  barely  five  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples.  One  is  dead  and'  several 
others  were  so  badly  injured  by  the  fear¬ 
ful  Winter  of  two  year®  ago  that  they 
may  never  recover.  Thus  the  one  good 
tree  must  pay  all  the  expenses  of  these 
other  trees  for  at  least  15  years !  Very 
few  city  people  ever  stop  to  consider  this 
side  of  farming.  They  seem  to  think  that 
when  a  man  takes  in  $50  for  farm  produce 
it  is  clear  gain,  and  is  merely  a  matter 
of  one  season.  The  fact  is  that  we  can¬ 
not  sell  a  barrel  of  apples  or  a  bag  of 
potatoes  or  a  can  of  milk  without  being 
forced  to  pay,  out  of  it,  part  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  other  years.  The  city  man 
seems  incapable  of  understanding  that, 
and  I  suppose  it  explains  why  lie  thinks 
farmers  must  be  gettng  rich  when  now 
and  then  they  strike  fair  prices. 

«  #  *  *  * 

But  I  left  myself  sharpening  the  scythe 
while  the  boys  harnessed  Boh.  They  put 
a  load  of  phosphate  in  the  wagon  box  and 
started  ahead,  throwing  about  five  pounds 
around  each  apple  tree  in  the  lower  or¬ 
chard.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  phos¬ 
phorus  in  the  orchard  in  order  to  start 
a  crop  of  good  fruit  buds.  In  our  sod  . 
orchards  tjie  plan  is  to  put.  the  phosphate 
in  the  ground  and  then  pile  manure  or 
weeds  or  any  trash  over  it.  While  the 
hoys  were  throwing  on  the  phosphate,  I 
went  to  cutting  weeds  in  the  fence  cor¬ 
ners  and  along  the  stone  walls.  I  pre¬ 
sume  I  ought  to  feel  ashamed  to  admit  it, 
hut  there  were  ragweed,  pigweed  and 
smart  weed  as  high  a®  my  head  !  It  was 
no  place  for  a  hay  fever  patient  or  a 
scientific  farmer.  One  would  have  sneezed 
himself  into  a  fit.  the  other  would  have 
had  a  fit  to  think  of  permitting  such 
weeds  to  grow.  But  listen  to  my  ex¬ 
planation.  I  can  show  from  the  figures 
that  these  despised  weeds  contain  more 
plant  food  than  most  cultivated  plants. 

I  think  I  can  prove  that  ragweed  is  a 
potash  accumulator,  and  that  smartweed 
is  smarter  at  getting  phosphorus  out.  of 
the  soil  than  any  of  the  legumes!  They 
cry  and  beg  to  be  fed  phosphorus  cut 
of  a  spoon.  My  friend  smartweed  merely 
says — let  me  at  it  in  the  soil !  Now 
then — the  soil  is  always  rich  and  strong 
in  the  fence  corners,  and  along  the  walls, 
but  we  get  little  or  no  benefit  from  it. 
My  theory  is  to  let  these  friendly  weeds 
grow  in  these  place®  and  thus  pull  the 
plant  food  out  of  the  soil.  Then,  before 
they  seed  fully  cut  and  pile  them  around 
the  trees. 

tf  $  $  #  !> 


organic  matter.  Now  I  am  willing  to 
fight  a  single  hornet  or  bumblebee,  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  thoroughly  organized 
nest,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do — run. 
No  man  ever  made  200  yards  faster  than 
I  did  down  that  hill — and  the  hornets  kept 
up  with  me.  Happily  the  boys  did  not 
witness  the  incident,  as  they  were  in  the 
orchard,  and  I  saw  no  reason  for  giving 
in  exhibition  of  speed  before  them.  They 
went  back  later  and  cleaned  the  hornets 
out.  but  my  arm  and  hand  would  have 
qualified  me  for  a  decoration  as  we  went 
down  to  dinner.  There  were  12  of  us  to 
eat,  and  I  fell  to  figuring  what  our  dinner 
would  have  cost,  at  a  respectable  restau¬ 
rant.  We  had  a  small  joint  of  mutton, 
potatoes,  snap  beans,  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
tomatoes,  bread  and  butter,  sweet  corn 
and  a  big  pan  dowdy.  That  last  named 
is  a  big  apple  pie,  baked  in  a  dish  about 
eight  inches  deep.  We  had  this  variety 
of  vegetables  because  some  like  one  kind 
and  some  another— and  we  have  them  all 
in  the  garden.  Several  of  our  folks  put 
away  three  big  ears  of  corn.  According 
to  my  figuring  it  would  have  cost,  from 
$8  to  $12  to  provide  that  dinner  for  my 
family  at  a  New  York  restaurant.  With 
the  exception  of  the  meat,  the  flour  and 
the  sugar  it  all  came  out  of  our  farm. 

#  *  *  *  * 

We  come  close  to  observing  the  Satur¬ 
day  half  holiday  at  Hope  Farm.  At  this 
season  of  heavy  marketing  and  picking 
we  all  feel  like  taking  a  few  hours  off  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  I  think  we  accom¬ 
plish  more  by  doing  so.  The  young  man 
who  works  by  the  day  was  to  appear  in 
the  firemen’s  parade,  and  the  younger 
children  went  along  to  see  the  shoiv.  The 
truck  had  a  little  attack  of  rheumatism 
and  sore  throat,  and  Thomas  gave  it  first 
aid  treatment,  for  next  week  will  see  a 
flood  of  sweet  corn,  and  we  must  begin 
picking  the  McIntosh  apples,  so  the  truck 
must  be  ready.  The  women  folks  were 
busy — for  I  presume  you  have  noticed 
that  the  wife  and  daughter  do  not  always 
share  in  the  half  holidays.  As  for  me, 
I'll  confess  that  I  took  an  hour  in  the 
hammock,  for  cutting  wet  weed®  and 
lighting  hornets  entjtle  a  man  to  a  brief 
vacation.  Finally,  I  got  out  my  scythe 
and  started  at  the  weeds  once  more.  Then 
there  came  a  committee  to  talk  over  our 
open-air  poultry  show  we  expect  to  have 
at  Hope  Farm  on  September  20.  And  so 
the  afternoon  of  a  day  made  up  of  scrap 
work  passed  away.  The  children  came 
home  from  the  parade  hungry  and  full 
of  tales  of  adventure.  The  lied  pullets 
browsing  over  the  lawn  slowly  made  tlieir 
way  hack  to  roost,  and  another  black 
cloud  gathered  in  the  north,  half  inclined 
to  give  us  another  soaking.  It  was  time 
to  start  up  the  lights  and  finish  up  the 
week’s  work.  h.  w.  c. 
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chard.  The  organic  matter  in  a  weed  is 
as  good  as  that  in  Alfalfa  or  clover,  and 
its  cost  is  not  over  10  per  cent!  At  any 
rate  that  is  my  theory.  T  don’t  care 
where  the  organic  matter  and  plant  food 
comes  from  so  long  as  we  get  it.  I  think 
I  can  use  phosphate  and  green  weeds  and 
get  the  orchard  effect  of  stable  manure ! 
I  grant  that  it  is  hard  to  convert  my 
folks  to  any  such  theory,  for  the  average 
human  is  brought  up  to  regard  weeds 
and  snakes  as  enemies  of  mankind — when 
if  you  leave  out  poison  ivy  and  a  few 
poisonous  snakes  they  are  friends  with 
undiscovered  virtues.  Some  of  the  hard¬ 
est  work  I  had  to  do  as  a  hoy  was  pruning 
and  pulling  clover  out  of  a  strawberry 
bed !  No  one  calls  clover  a  weed,  yet 
that’s  what  it  was  among  those  straw¬ 
berries.  A  ragweed  in  the  corn  may  he  a 
fiend.  Along  a  stone  wall  and  cut  for 
mulching  it  may  he  a  friend.  At  least 
that’s  my  notion,  and  I  cut  load  after 
load  along  these  walls.  The  boys  fol¬ 
lowed,  forked  it  in  the  wagon  and  hauled 
it  to  the  orchard,  where  they  threw  75 
pounds  or  so  around  each  tree — on  top 
of  the  phosphate  if  possible.  I  cannot 
say  that  they  enjoyed  this  job.  The  weeds 
were  wet  and  soggy  and.  being  hoy®,  it 
was  hard  to  look  beyond  the  fireman’s 
parade  for  the  afternoon  and  consider 
next  season’s  apple  crop.  The  man  who 
starts  and  stands  for  a  new  idea  is  likely 
to  he  regarded  as  a  rebel  or  a  patriot- 
according  to  his  success  in  showing  the 
people  that  his  theory  is  sound. 


I  wa®  thinking  that  idea  out  in  tune 
to  the  swish  of  the  scythe,  when  it  seemed 
as  if  a  sweat  drop  had  turned  to  sulphuric 
acid  and  fallen  on  my  hand.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  the  air  around  me  seemed  full  of 
angry  hornets !  I  had  out  right  into  their 
nest,  and  opened  up  the  livest  kind  of 


Effect  of  Ashes  on  New  Seeding 

,  Wood  ashes  had  accumulated  in  an  ash 
bin  in  the  old  smokehouse  apparently  for 
a  long  time,  until  there  were  two  wagon- 
loads  of  them.  Last  November  these  were 
drawn  out  and  spread  from  tlie  wagon 
with  a  shovel,  because  there  were  so  many 
nails  and  other  bits  of  metal  among  them, 
as  the  wood  used  was  largely  from  some 
old  buildings  and  fences.  The'  strip  across 
the  wheat  field  where  they  were  spread 
was  marked,  but  this  marking  proved  un¬ 
necessary,  as  there  was  such  a  marked 
difference  in  the  catch  and  growth  of  the 
new  seeding  noticeable  after  the  wheat, 
wa®  cut.  There  was  no  noticeable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  wheat  on  this  strip.  It 
will  he  interesting  to  watch  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  strip  in  the  lmy  crop,  and 
also  the  following  crops.  On  many  other 
farms  there  are  just  such  sources  of  ma¬ 
terials  of  importance  in  soil  improve¬ 
ment  that  are  overlooked  anil  neglected, 
that  ought  to  be  set  to  work  on  the  land. 
The  waste  of  manurial  elements  around 
our  farm  buildings  is  entirely  too  great. 
A  little  more  attention  to  this  feature 
of  farm  management  would  tend  greatly 
to  reduce  the  fertilizer  bills,  improve  the 
soil,  and  result  in  improved  conditions 
generally.  H.  E.  Cox. 

New  York. 


RrofitSmashing 

Shoe  Sale 

Amazing  shoe  vr.lues— superb  quality— sent 
direct.  We  ar*?  manufacturers  and  therefore 
know  what  kind  of  material  and  workmanship 
must  go  into  satisfactory 
shoes.  Read  about  our 
guarantee  below.  Absolute 
protection  to  you.  Try 


thi3  money  saving 
way  of  buying. 


FREE 

CATALOG 


book. 


get  this 
Smashed  profit  offerings 
on  every  page.  Don’t  pay  ad¬ 
vanced  prices  to  anybody.  Sen 
our  prices  before  you  buy.  Get 
the  catalog  now.  Then  judge  for 
yourself  of  these  values. 

SHOES  Guaranteed 
T oW ear  Six  Months 

Our  6  months’  guaranteed  sloes  surprise  shoe  exports  at 
the  quality  given  for  our  prices.  Read  in  the  catalog  how 
and  why  we  can  guarantee  shoes— how  we  keep  prices 
down.  Be  sure  to  send  for  the  catalog  today. 

TorAlltheTkmily 

for  all.  Cnt- 
aay  to  pick 
pair.  We  guarantee 
to  save  you  J 1  to  $3  on  every  pair  of  shoes  you  order. 

Two  Bargains  for  Men 

^Here  are  two  special  values  for  men— values 
that  are  simply  unparalleled.  Don't 
miss  this  opportunity. 

Work  Shoe 

Lower  cut  shows  shoe  No.  T40-I. 
Blueher  model,  black  gun  metal 
Work  Shoo  with  Goodyear  welt  sole. 
Munson  last.  Stunning  bargain, 
and  backed  by  strongest  guaran¬ 
tee.  Besurc  toBCOfullaescrip- 
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|  __  The  Farmer  | 
I  His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

E  A  P.™9tical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  E 
_  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

~  For  rale  by  J  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

E  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Grape  =  Nuts 


k  Compound  mad©  of  Wheat, 


is  a  notorious  knocker 
of  ill-health!  Try  It. 
It  contains  the  vital 
mineral  elements  and 
all  the  nutriment  of 


wheat  and  barley. 
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Destroying  Sumac 

Several  weeks  ago  the-  question  was 
asked  as  to  how  this  shrub  might  be  erad¬ 
icated  from  the  fields,  and  since  that  time 
various  more  or  leess  complicated  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  made.  Sumac  grows  quite 
abundantly  in  this  section,  but  we  find  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  it  whenever  we 
wish.  We  simply  cut  the  bushes  close  to 
the  ground  when  in  blossom  or  soon  after, 
and  mow  the  sprouts  that  appear  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Two  or  three  years  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  destroy  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
reeuing  value,  if  any,  the  sprouts  have, 
but  cattle  will  eat  them  readily  when 
dried  and  mixed  with  hay.  The  fruit  has 
no  commercial  value,  but  it  imparts  a 
!  leasant  flavor  to  certain  cooling  bever¬ 
ages.  and  also  to  vinegar.  The  leaves  and 
young  sprouts,  as  well  as  the  bark,  in 
some  instances,  are  important  tanning 
agents,  imparting  a  peculiar  softness  as 
well  as  a  light  color  and  a  pleasing  odor 
to  certain  kinds  of  fancy  leather,  and  the 
United  States  annually  imports  large 
quantities  of  the  dried  leaves  for  tanning 
purposes,  the  supply  coming  chiefly  from 
Italy.  It  would  seem  that  a  market 
might  be  created  for  the  products.  The 
shrub  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as 
an  ornamental,  and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  know  that  it  played  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  the  maple  sugar 
industry,  since  the  canes  were  cut  into 
sections,  the  pith  burned  out.  and  the  sec¬ 
tions  used  extensively  ns  spouts  for  con¬ 
veying  the  sap  from  the  tree  to  the  bucket. 
There  is  a  species  known  as  poison  su¬ 
mac,  said  to  possess  strong  toxic  qualities, 
with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  and  to 
which  I  make  no  reference. 

C.  O.  OUMSBEE. 


Weed-killer  for  Roadway 

Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  weed¬ 
killer  that  is  not  very  expensive  and  is 
permanent?  Our  driveways  are  red 
gravel,  and  very  hard,  and  they  are  ruined 
when  one  attempts  to  hoe  the  weeds  out. 

Vineland,  N.  J.  n.  o.  l. 

On  roadways  and  surfaces  hot  brine  is 
a  cheap,  convenient  and  efficient  weed¬ 
killer.  Use  one  pound  of  salt  to  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  and  apply  as  hot  as  possible. 
This  is  most  effective  in  hot.  dry  weather. 
Arsenical  compounds  form  the  basis  of 
most  commercial  weed-killers.  Arsenate 
of  soda  is  efficient  on  roadways,  and  is 
very  simple  of  preparation,  being  merely 
dissolved  in  water,  one  pound  arsenate  of 
soda  in  three  to  nine  gallons  of  water. 
The  arsenical  weed-killers  last  longer  than 
the  brine,  as  the  arsenic  does  not  leach 
away  readily. 

Peaches  in  Bushel  Baskets 

Quite  a  number  of  readers  have  asked 
about  the  new  plan  of  shipping  peaches 
in  bushel  baskets.  A  few  have  given 
favorable  reports.  The  Camden  County 
i  X.  J.i  Demonstration  A ciex  prints  the 
following  from  a  New  Jersey  peach 
grower : 

“We  started  out  last  year  putting  our 
peaches  in  Georgia  carriers  with  high- 
school  boys  as  packers.  Peaches  began 
piling  up,  as  they  came  in  faster  from 
the  orchard,  and  it  became  a  physical 
impossibility  for  us  to  keep  up  with  the 
picking,  even  as  the  boys  became  more 
proficient  at  the  work.  We  put  the  sur¬ 
plus,  therefore,  in  bushel  baskets,  and 
were  surprised  on  receiving  a  trifle  more 
for  the  bushel  baskets  than  we  did  for 
the  carriers,  using  exactly  the  same  grade 
of  peaches.  The  culls  especially  brought 
considerably  more  in' bushel  baskets  than 
in  carriers.  We  found  the  basket  so  sat¬ 
isfactory  that  we  gave  up  the  carrier  en¬ 
tirely  and  cut  our  gang  in  half.  One  boy 
at  eaoli  outlet  of  the  grader  could  take 
care  of  the  output  very  easily  with  two 
or  three  extra  boys  to  face  up  and  put 
on  the  lids.  We  continued  this  operation 
through  the  season,  and  feel  that  we  got 
as  much  or  more  money  for  the  peaches 
net,  and  certainly  saved  a  tremendous 
amount  of  worry  and  damage  to  the  fruit 
due  to  the  hold-up  after  picking.  We  used 
excelsior  cushions  in  the  top  of  the  bas¬ 
kets  and  pasted  our  labels  on  top  of  the 
lid.  The  trade  in  various  cities  became 
enthusiastic  about  the  mark  and  pack¬ 
age.” 


Gnarly  Strawberries 

What  is  the  cause  of  my  strawberries 
having  knots  on  the  bottom  of  them? 
They  were  to  be  very  nice  otherw  ise,  but 
on  the  bottom  had  little  bumps,  as  you 
would  call  them.  J.  V. 

Shohola.  Pa. 

We  have  noticed  thio  trouble  now  and 
then,  but  do  not  know  just  the  cause  of  it. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  caused  by  an  in¬ 
sect  or  by  any  disease,  and  we  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  is  the  rest  >t  when  a  va¬ 
riety  is  planted  in  soil  which  does  not 
suit  it.  Some  varieties  of  strawberries 
are  quite  dainty  in  their  soil  require¬ 
ments.  and  unless  they  are  given  just  ex¬ 
actly  the  right  conditions  they  are  almost 
as  sulky  as  a  spoiled  child  when  it  can¬ 
not  have  its  own  way.  For  instance,  the 
variety  known  as  William  R  ■  I  w  ill  give 
beautiful  berries  when  planted  under  just 
the  rigliJ  conditions;  yet  on  a  different 
soil,  anti  when  not  so  well  cared  for.  it 
may,  only  a  few  miles  away,  prove  almost 
a  failure.  You  do  not  say  w  lmt  variety  you 
have,  but  we  think  it  change  to  a  more 
suitable  variety  would  give  better  results. 


“Riches  have  wings.”  “Yes,”  replied 
Mr.  Dustin  Stax.  "The  trick  is  to  train 
'em  so  that  they  will  fly  to  you  instead 
of  from  you.” — Washington  Star. 
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21  Points  of 
Superiority 

I.  Built  complete  in  Advance-Rumely 

factories. 

2-  Ke  r-iscne  burning 

Guaranteed  in  writing  to  burn  kerosene 
successfully  under  al!  conditions,  at  all 
loads  to  Ks  full  rate<_  vaVe  horsepower. 

3 •  O.  cooled 

No  evaporation — no  refilling. 

No  freezing  in  coldest  weather. 

No  rust — oil  preserves  metal. 

No  sediment — cooling  9yeteir  alway„  open. 

An  even  motor  temperature. 

4 .  Kerosene  motor 

Low  speed — heavy  duty. 

Designed  to  burn  kerosene— no  makeshift. 
Parts  ground  to  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

5.  Unbreakable  crankshaft 

Crankshaft  built  to  U.S.  naval  specifications. 

6 .  High  overload  capacity 

Rating  based  upon  only  80%  of  maximum— 

20%  reserve  power. 

7.  Solid  frame 

Hot  riveted  steel  members. 

No  bends — no  splices. 

S.  Cut  gear  transmission 

Cut  steel  gears. 

Enclosed  and  running  in  oil. 

9.  Properly  placed  pulley 

On  right  hand  side. 

Driven  directly  off  crankshaft. 

No  bevel  gears — no  intermediate  gears. 

10.  Governor  controlled 

Speed  of  motor  automatically  regulated  to 
meet  varying  loads. 

II.  Shifting  front  axle 

Plenty  of  belt  clearance. 

No  sacrifice  in  design. 

12.  Large  wheels 

Plenty  of  traction— easy  to  steer. 

13.  Adjustable  drawbar 

Fits  all  implements. 

14.  Proper  weight  distribution 

No  danger  of  turning  over. 

Front  wheels  stay  put. 

/5,  Hyatt  roller  bearings 

Reduce  friction — save  power. 

16.  Bosch  magneto 

Highest  quality — highest  price. 

Dependable  service. 

17.  Madison-Kipp  lubricator 

Individual  leads  to  all  bearings. 

18.  Roomy  platform 

But  a  step  from  the  ground. 

19.  Easy  to  operate 

No  complicated  mechanism. 

All  levers  within  easy  reach. 

20.  Accessible 

All  parts  easy  of  access. 

21.  Dependable  service 

27  branch  offices  and  warehouses. 

Complete  stocks  machines  and  parts. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO.,  tnc. 

La  Porte.  Indiana 


Get  Our  Special 
Proposition  on 

EDDY  PLOWS 


THE  WAR  TAUGHT  FARMERS  NEW  LESSONS  IN  FARMING  EFFICIENCY 

They  will  not  go  back  to  old  methods,  but  will  maintain  their  war 
standards  and  inquire  into  new  ways  to  excel  them,  if  possible. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  investigate 

EDDY  PLOWS 


These  famous  plow* 
arc  the  result  of  87 
years  of  honest 
plow  making. 


They  will  help  you 
maintain  improved 
farm -production 
method*. 


Nos.  5-A-12  and 
5-A-14 


No.  16-S  REVERSIBLE 
HILLSIDE  PLOW 


The  5-A  Eddy  Plow 
“looks  good”  to  wise 

farmers  on  first  sight.  _ 

Its  ease  of  handling 

and  evenness  of  running,  when  they  come  to  use  it.  abun¬ 
dantly  confirm  their  first  impression.  The  outstanding 
feature  is  the  design  of  the  share,  moldboard  and  landside 
— a  design  so  perfect  that  the  plow  turns  a  true,  even  fur¬ 
row  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  plowman.  Chilled 
moldboard  of  uniform  hardness  and  scon  ring  qualities, 
made  by  the  special  Eddy  process.  suited  to  *ny  soil. 
Standard  firmly  bolted  to  beam.  Moldboard,  share  aiul 
landside  can  be  quickly  removed  and  replaced  without 
throwing  beam  out  of  aiignment.  Replacing  of  worn  parts 
with  new  pans  easy. 


While  designed 
primarily  for  hill¬ 
side  work,  it  is  a 
splendid  general 
utility  plow.  Runs 
evenly  and  handles  easily  in  any  kind  of  soil.  Equipped 
with  either  coulter  or  jointer.  These  reverse  automatic¬ 
ally  with  shift  ot  plow  from  right  to  left,  always  keeping 
in  alignment  with  cutting  edge.  Improved  coulter  block 
now  arranged  above  beam  makes  it  impossible  foe  dirt  or 
trash  to  get  into  working  parts  and  clog  them  and  pre¬ 
vents  foot  latch  becoming  unlocked.  Numerous  addi¬ 
tional  features  which  make 
this  one  of  the  largest  selling 
hillside  plows. 


Many  other  special  features. 

Ask  for  Eddy  catalogue  and  special  proposition  on  these  a:id  other  Eddy 
Plows.c  pecially  the  Eddy  No.  666.  Reversible  Sulky  Plow,  with  special  Eddy  features  which 
make  it  the  ideal  plow  for  the  farmer  who  can  use  a  sulky  plow.  Give  name  of  dealer. 

W.  EDDY  PLOW  CO.,  20-30  EDDY  ST.,  GREENWICH,  N.  Y. 


plow. 


Gre 


ENGINE 

{  PULLS 

vZ34 


Our 

34th 

Year 


Direct  from  Factory  to  You 


ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
2.3,4,6,8,12,16,22  and  30  H-P. 

LOW  PRICES 

Don't  wait  if  you  need  an  engine 
for  any  purpose.  NOW  ia  the  time  to  buy. 
Life  Guarantee  Against  Detects 

Bis:  surplus  horse-power.  Above  price  in¬ 
cludes  engine  complete  on  skids,  ready  to 
operate  when  you  get  it.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Immediate  factory  shipment.  Write  or  wire 
for  big,  new  catalog  of  these  wonderful  engines. 

Witte  Engine  Works 

1891  Oakland  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
*891  Empire  Bldg.  PITTSBURGH,  PA.' 


W  F  W  ITT  PA  Y  V  FT  T  T  ^  You  use  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 

ty  Li  W  iUL  1  1  1  KJ  iVeii’- 1  orker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 
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THE  BUSiyESS  FARMER'S  PAPE R 

A  Notional  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Hnliurhan  II  mum 

Established  1SS0 

PuldUhrit  weekly  by  the  Rnral  ruhliwhint:  Company,  88!!  Wett  80th  Street,  New  York 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR- 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $!>.(H,  equal  to  8s.  cd.  or 
marks,  or  lOSjj  franca  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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Advert  ising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  Ttcferenees  required  for 

advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  hy  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  i uiid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
Bibfc  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
micli  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  arc  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust,  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  Wo  willingly  use  our  good 
ofliccs  to  this  end,  hut  such  cases  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against,  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
resiKinsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint,  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tiik  Rural.  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser 


“The  high  cost  of  living  is  Our  to  price  manipula¬ 
tion  and  extravagant  profits  of  the  middleman  and 
the  failure  of  the  American  people  to  practice  even 
ordinarg  economy  in  public  or  private  life." 

THAT  remark  was  made  by  .T.  R.  Howard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Association. 
He  was  talking  before  a  committee  at  Washington. 
If  anyone  lias  come  closer  to  hitting  the  hull’s  eye  on 
this  target  we  have  not  noticed  tlie  shot.  Mr. 
Howard  made  it  clear  that  the  farmer  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  present  condition.  Under  the  present 
system  of  distribution  he  cannot  get  close  enough 
to  the  consumer  to  become  responsible.  Except  in 
a  comparatively  few  favored  cases  there  are  half  a 
dozen  or  more  handlers  between  him  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  as  true  as  gospel  that  millions  of 
Americans  are  living  and  buying  food  in  the  most 
extravagant  way  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  do  so. 
Their  parents  and  grandparents  lived  simply  and 
independently,  and  saved  money  by  doing  themselves 
what,  the  present  generation  hires  numberless  mid¬ 
dlemen  to  do  for  them.  There  is  a  craze  in  the  heart 
of  most  of  us  to  ape  the  manners  and  the  living  of 
the  friend  a  little  higher  up  in  the  social  scale. 
This  leads  to  useless  expenses  which  carry  (he 
family  out  into  deep  water.  As  someone  must  be 
Mamed  for  this  “high  cost  of  living,”  it.  is  easy  to 
turn  upon  the  farmer!  The  average  city  man  lias 
permitted  himself  to  he  worked  into  a  position 
where  he  hires  half  a  dozen  middlemen  to  do  for 
him  what  he  ought  to  do  himself  and,  as  usual,  the 
farmer  finally  pays  for  it  all. 

* 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  0. — Thirty-two  farmers  wore  ar¬ 
rested  here  today  ou  warrants  charging  them  with  mis¬ 
demeanor  by  Murray  Livingston,  city  ordinance  officer, 
in  an  effort,  to  check  profiteering  among  farmers  wTho 
sell  foodstuffs  in  this  city  at  abnormal  prices,  and  who 
do  not  mark  their  measures  properly  as  required  by  law. 
Those  arrested  were  arraigned  in  police  court  and  fined 
$1  each  for  every  basket  and  container  which  was  not 
marked  properly.  One  farmer  of  the  32  arrested  xvas 
discharged. 

IIIS  item  is  going  the  rounds,  and  many  a  city  man 
grins  and  says,  “Now  those  robber  farmers  will 
get  what  is  due  them.”  It  is  an  old  trick  to  play 
the  farmers  in  this  way.  Save  a  spoonful  by  throw¬ 
ing  out  the  retail  package  and  make  a  loud  howl 
about  it.  Then  let  the  big  men  rob  the  public  by 
the  ton  and  keep  quiet  about  it.  We  know  all  about 
this  package  business — having  sold  many  goods  at 
retail.  The  customers  are  not  deceived,  for  they 
buy  by  tlie  package  and  know  just  what  they  are 
doing.  Whenever  the  fanner’s  retail  trade  becomes 
large  enough  to  do  the  consumers  any  good,  the 
dealers  always  come  in  with  health  laws  or  “weights 
and  measures”  and  shut  him  off  if  possible.  That 
is  an  effective  way  to  kill  direct  trade  between  the 
farm  and  the  family. 

* 

THE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  figures  a  value  of 
$30  to  $37  in  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and 
grass  through  the  use  of  limestone.  It  states  that 
there  are  at  least  5,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Ohio 
that  need  lime.  We  have  no  doubt  of  it.  and  this 
need  is  even  greater  in  New  England  and  New  York. 
The  older  the  soil  In  cultivation  the  greater  the 
lime  need.  Most  of  the  crops  we  grow  not:  only  take 
lime  from  the  soil  but  help  to  increase  the  acid  con¬ 
ditions.  In  many  cases  this  lime  need  is  so  great 
that  years  of  careful  tillage  are  required  to  make 
the  soil  do  its  best.  We  think  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  In  the  East  now  kept  going  through  the 
heavy  use  of  fertilizers  which  could  he  brought  into 
good  natural  fertility  by  the  use  of  lime  and  clover. 
The  soil  now  responds  to  heavy  fertilizing  somewhat 
as  a  man  responds  to  stimulants.  Lime  and  organic 
matter  would  put  new  life  into  the  soil,  so  that  it 
would  give  at  least  50  per  cent  better  returns  for 
the  fertilizer. 
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Can  you  toll  me  of  any  place  where  I  could  buy  the 
sprouted  wheat  that  is  spoken  of  in  the  papers  quite 
frequently v  I  am  paying  $4  per  100  lbs.,  and  this  is 
poor  wheat  mixed  with  barley  and  considerable  other 
substance  not  suitable  to  produce  eggs.  Could  T  pur¬ 
chase  at  reasonable  figure  1  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 
Connecticut.  airs.  w.  e.  ji. 

VDEIt  the  present  grading  rules  we  think  such 
wheat  would  better  he  sold  direct  by  farmers. 
Evidently  a  good  many  farmers  have  some  of  this 
sprouted  wheat.  It  will  not  sell  well  for  flour 
making  and  the  usual  markets  will  not  take  it. 
There  are,  however,  thousands  of  poultrymen  ready 
to  buy  if  they  know  where  to  get  it.  The  most  prac¬ 
tical  thing  for  growers  will  lx* *  to  advertise  their 
sprouted  wheat  for  direct  sale.  We  think  they  can 
easily  dispose  of  it.  The  County  Farm  Bureau  might 
well  collect  this  wheat  and  sell  to  poultrymen. 

* 

A  COOT)  many  of  the  Eastern  farmers  will,  this 
Fall,  adopt  the  plan  of  seeding  wheat  after  silage 
corn.  In  parts  of  the  Middle  West  this  plan  has 
been  followed  for  years.  The  corn  is  cut  and  shocked 
or  taken  out  for  the  silo.  Then  the  soil  is  disked 
and  harrowed  and  the  wheat  drilled  in.  Where  the 
shocks  remain  a  strip  is  left  for  later  drilling,  or 
tlie  drill  is  worked  around  the  shocks.  This  plan 
saves  lots  of  plowing  and  gets  tlie  wheat  in  at  about 
the  right  season.  Ground  for  silage  corn  is  usually 
well  manured  and  cultivated,  and  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  wheat.  By  using  phosphate  in  the  drill 
the  wheat  can  be  started  off  right  and  will  do  well. 
It  is  a  good  plan  for  many  dairy  farms.  It  saves 
labor  and  puts  the  wheat  where  it  is  sure  to  have  a 
good  chance.  No  one  is  now  urging  the  farmer  to 
overwork  himself  trying  to  seed  wheat.  We  think 
there  will  he  a  lighter  seeding  than  last  year.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  sure  to  be  a  fair  demand,  and 
we  think  it  will  pay  to  seed  the  usual  acreage  in 
wheat. 

* 

IT  would  hardly  Vie  possible  to  put  tlie  history  of 
the  Government’s  work  in  fixing  the  price  of  wheat 
any  clearer  than  Mr.  Brigham  does  on  the  next 
page.  lie  served  on  the  committee  which  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  the  farmer  should  have  $2.40 
per  bushel  in  order  to  receive  a  fair  -profit  Thus 
every  bushel  of  first-class  wheat  sold  since  that  time 
has  been  at  least  20  cents  a  bushel  under  this  fair 
profit  price.  We  believe  that  if  wheat  had  been  left 
free  to  find  its  own  price  in  tlie  markets  our  farmers 
would  be  at  least  one  billion  dollars  better  off. 
“Price  fixing”  has  taken  at  least  that  amount  of 
money  away  from  the  wheat  growers,  while  no 
other  industry  has  been  treated  in  any  such  way. 
And  then  in  the  face  of  this  great  loss  the  public 
is  being  taught  to  believe  that  “price  fixing”  gave 
the  fanner  such  an  advantage  that  he  lias  become 
a  “profiteer.”  Such  treatment  would  start  a  invo¬ 
lution  in  any  other  industry,  after  the  way  the 
farmers  responded  in  the  appeal  to  their  patriotism. 
Read  Mr.  Brigham’s  article  carefully. 

ft 

THIS  season  is  witnessing  a  new  and  good  arrange¬ 
ment  for  farmers’  meetings  in  New  York.  In  many 
places  the  Grange.  Dairymen’s  League  and  Farm 
Bureau  all  combine  to  organize  and  bold  a  big  pub¬ 
lic  meeting.  This  arrangement  guarantees  a  big  at¬ 
tendance  and  great  interest.  Most  of  such  meetings 
have  been  very  good  thus  far.  It  is  a  wise  plan  to 
combine  tire  power  of  these  organizations  in  this 
way.  Wliat  is  known  as  “team  work”  is  an  essential 
thing  in  modern  business.  There  is  no  reason  why 
these  various  farm  organizations  should  net  get  to¬ 
gether  and  concentrate  their  power.  Each  can  do 
some  part  of  the  work  better  than  the  other  can, 
and  it  is  far  better  for  them  to  specialize  in  details 

and  combine  for  great  results. 

* 

IT  now  looks  like  the  eml  of  “daylight  saving.” 

After  President  Wilson  vetoed  tin*  first  repeal  Dill 
Uongress  passed  another  law  definitely  ending  the 
daylight  saving  plan  after  October.  The  President 
again  vetoed  it  on  the  ground  that  the  plan  had 
increased  production — while  admitting  that  it  had 
been  a  disadvantage  to  farmers.  This  aroused  fur¬ 
ther  resentment  among  farmers,  as  it  seemed  to 
imply  that  food  production  was  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  It  was  not  thought  that  Congress  could 
muster  the  two-thirds  note  needed  to  pass  the  repeal 
over  the  President’s  veto.  Yet  on  August  Iff  the 
House  voted  223  to  101  in  favor  of  repeal.  Two 
days  later  the  Senate  also  overcame  the  veto, 
and  that  will  put  an  end  to  the  most  remarkable 
contest  seen  in  Congress  for  many  years.  This  plan 
to  “save  daylight”  was  originally  proposed  as  a  war 
measure.  It  was  not  considered  on  any  economic 
grounds,  but  rushed  through  Congress  on  the  chance 
that  it  might  help  in  war  work.  In  actual  operation 
it  soon  developed  that  while  popular  with  many  city 
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workmen,  the  plan  was  bitterly  opposed  by  farmers. 
The  great  labor  unions  refused  to  endorse  it,  but  the 
light  against  it  was  made  chiefly  by  country  people. 
The  situation  finally  developed  about  as  follows: 
About  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  Congress  were 
opposed  to  the  bill.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  country 
people  and  a  fair  minority  of  town  workers  were 
actively  opposed.  A  strong  element  among  town 
workers  fought  for  the  bill,  and  another  element 
showed  Indifference.  President  Wilson  evidently 
sided  with  the  friends  of  tlie  bill,  but  be  was  opposed 
by  Congress  and,  we  think,  a  majority  of  the  people 
as  well.  Thus  daylight  saving  fades  out  of  legisla¬ 
tion.'  Tills  result  clearly  shows  what  country  people 
can  do  whenever  they  can  agree  upon  some  definite 
course  of  action  and  get  solidly  together  back  of  it. 

$ 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  when  horses  provided 
the  motive  power  on  the  farm,  the  boys  did  not 
have  so  much  to  say  about  the  farm  team.  The  farmer 
considered  himself  the  best  judge  of  a  horse,  and  he 
kept  his  hands  on  the  reins.  The  boys  worked  the 
best  team,  if  at  all.  under  direction.  With  the 
coming  of  the  farm  tractor  this  is  being  changed. 
The  boys  are  usually  better  mechanics  than  father 
is.  They  have  had  a  better  clmnee  to  study  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  when  if  comes  to  driving  the  tractor 
father  usually  gives  the  boys  first  place.  A  young 
man  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  directing  and  controlling 
power,  and  the  cur  and  (lie  tractor  are  giving  him 
his  chance. 

* 

EVERYONE  who  has  a  sincere  interest  in  dairy 
cattle  will  be  shocked  by  tlie  announcement  of 
the  clever  frauds  perpetrated  by  Charles  Cole 
in  connection  with  the  seven-day  records  made  by 
him  on  some  of  the  Holstein  cows  that  he  handled. 
There  may  be  some  breeders — particularly  those  who 
have  founded  or  developed  herds  with  animals  whose 
claim  for  excellence  is  based  on  these  unfortunate 
records — who  will  feel  that  the  bottom  lias  dropped 
out  of  their  business.  These  men  will  be  mistaken. 
By  far  the  largest  majority  of  the  Holstein  breeders 
are  thoroughly  honest  men.  The  strength  of  the  breed 
really  lies  with  these  honest  breeders  and  with  the 
multitude  of  creditable  records  whose  accuracy  can  " 
never  he  questioned.  We  believe  that  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  incident  is  in  no  sense  a  disgrace,  because  it 
has  been  met  manfully,  and  because  all  false  records 
will  be  repudiated.  On  the  other  hand,  we  believe 
that  the  situation  will  do  much  to  bring  the  small 
breeder  hack  into  his  own.  Prices  were  getting 
abnormal  in  the  Holstein  breed.  They  bore  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  economic  value  of  the  cow,  but  were 
practically  on  a  sporting  basis.  With  the  fall  of  the 
records  on  which  they  were  founded,  attention  can 
once  more  bo  turned  to  the  value  of  the  breed  as  an 
economical  producer  of  dairy  products,  and  here 
the  breeder  who  milks  his  own  cows,  supports  his 
family  and  pays  for  Ids  farm  from  the  receipts  from 
their  products,  has  an  equal  opportunity  with  the 
speculator  and  the  fancier. 


Brevities 

The  profiteer  docs  not  shed  any  team  over  his  profits. 

The  “high  cost  of  living” — does  it  not  cost  more  to 
feed  the  eye  than  to  feed  the  stomach? 

We  would  not  use  lien  manure  in  strawberries  now 
without  mixing  some  form  of  phosphorus  with  it. 

Say,  what  a  world  we  all  could  have,  if  everybody 
would  stop  hunting  for  the  bad  in  folks  and  try  to  find 
the  good. 

The  worm  working  so  freely  on  Lima  beans  is,  by 
nature,  a  clover  insect,  which  has  temporarily  left  its 
natural  food.  It  must  be  poisoned. 

At  some  of  tin*  public  parks  now  specimens  of  poison 
ivy  are  shown — carefully  covered  with  fine  wire  screens. 
The  object  is  to  have  city  people  recognize  the  plant 
and  then  keep  away  from  it. 

Too  many  farmers  still  use  the  sweepings  from  the 
ham  floor  or  hay  mow  for  a  seeding  down  mixture.  They 
would  not  use  scrub  stock  to  eat  high-priced  feed,  but 
this  is  certainly  a  scrub  mixture. 

There  are  still  some  farmers  who  seem  to  think  grass 
seeding  does  not  need  manure  or  fertilizer.  The  idea 
seems  to  lx*  that  grass  grows  of  itself  and  therefore  does 
not  need  feeding.  A  mistake.  Fertilize  it  well. 

It  seems  as  though  we  had  more  reports  about  potato 
seed  halls  this  year  than  in  a  long  time.  Remember 
that  these  souls  will  not  come  true  to  the  parent  variety. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington#  issues 
a  very  good  pamphlet  on  potato  seedlings. 

The  remedies  known  sin  “anti  smut,”  or  by  similar 
Dames,  and  recommended  to  cure  smut  in  small  grain, 
are  simply  solutions  of  formalin  with  a  little  of  some 
other  chemical  added.  They  are  no  more  effective  than 
the  common  solution  of  one  pint  of  formalin  to  (50 
gallons  of  water. 
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Wayne  County  Farmers  and  Mr.  Betts 

T>o  the  farmers  of  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  wish  to 
he  represented  at  Albany  hy  Mr.  Betts?  That  is 
one  nf  the  biggest  questions  in  this  campaign.  It.  is 
probable  that  never  before — certainly  not  since  the 
Civil  War — has  a  political  contest  in  a  New  York 
county  sized  itself  up  as  this  one  has  done.  Let  us 
see  wlvat  this  means.  Wayne  County  covers  624 
square  miles,  and  in  1915  had  a  population  of  53,470. 
It  is  an  agricultural  county — there  being  no  large 
cities  and  few  if  any  industries  which  are  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  agriculture  or  fruit  growing.  The 
people  of  Wayne  County  are  of  superior  intelligence. 
Its  schools  nre  noted  for  efficiency,  and  there  are 
many  college  graduates.  The  Orange  is  very  strong 
in  Wayne  County,  not  only  in  numbers  but  in  live 
influence.  No  other  county  of  its  size  can  show  so 
many  active  members  of  the  strong  farmers’  and 
fruit-growers’  association.  The  church  organizations 
are  very  strong  and  active.  In  no  county  of  rural 
New  York  has  there  been  a  stronger  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence,  or  a  stronger  expression  of  the  evident, 
truth  that  an  agricultural  community  should  he  rep¬ 
resented  in  public  life  by  one  who  is  identified  with 
farming,  and  who  by  record  and  open  profession 
stands  for  the  farmer. 

Politically  Wayne  County  is  strongly  Republican. 
The  following  figures  give  the  vote  last  year  for 
various  candidates : 


Governor . 

Rep. 

Dem. 

.  .  .  8,603 

3,312 

< 'ongressman . 

.  ..  3.317 

3,037 

State  Senator . 

.  ..  8,670 

3.045 

Assemblyman . 

. . .  8,922 

2,90!) 

It  is  not  likely  that  on  any  straight  political  issue 
Wayne  County  has  ever  elected  a  Democratic  Assem¬ 
blyman.  That  might  be  possible  with  such  an  issue 
as  is  now  being  developed,  as  most  of  us  can  remem¬ 
ber  the  famous  Wadsworth  campaign,  when  it 
seemed  a  hopeless  task  to  overcome  a  great  majority. 
The  contest  against  Mr.  Betts  will  he  made  in  the 
primary  election  for  the  nomination. 

Would  Mr.  Betts  fairly  represent  the  farmers  of 
Wayne  County?  What  does  he  know  about  their 
needs?  Is  he  in  sympathy  with  them,  and  does  ho 
have  their  confidence?  Is  his  record  such  that  thev 
can  count  on  him  to  stand  for  their  interests  through 
thick  and  thin  without  hitching?  Should  they,  in 
justice  to  their  business,  send  any  man  to  Albany 
who  does  not  size  up  to  these  requirements? 

So  far  as  we  can  find  out,  no  one,  not  even  Mr. 
Betts  himself,  pretends  that  he  is  a  farmer.  We 
find  no  agriculture  in  his  record  except,  a  rather 
shady  connection  with  beet  sugar.  As  for  possessing 
the  confidence  of  farmers,  Mr.  Betts  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  public  man  representing 
agriculture  whose  resignation  was  demanded  by  the 
farmers!  The  State  Grange,  numerous  subordinate 
Granges,  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers  and 
many  other  farm  organizations  demanded  forcibly 
that  Mr.  Betts  resign  as  secretary  of  the  Food  Com¬ 
mission.  The  farmers  of  Wayne  County  were  fore¬ 
most  in  this  demand.  One  of  the  things  to  be  de¬ 
cided  in  this  campaign  is  whether  such  farmers 
mean  what  they  say,  or  whether,  when  it  comes  to 
a  question  of  politics,  they  will  subordinate  their 
own  interests. 

Mr.  Betts  belongs  to  the  old  school  of  politicians, 
and  rather  glories  in  being  known  as  a  political 
“boss.”  It  is  believed  that  his  object  in  seeking  this 
nomination  is  two-fold.  First,  he  intends  to  show 
that  farmers  will  not  stand  together  for  inde¬ 
pendence  in  political  action.  If  he  can  show  that 
farmers  will  walk  up  and  support  him  because  he 
holds  control  of  the  machine,  every  old  political 
hack  in  the  State  will  take  courage  and  any  hope 
of  political  reform  will  he  lost.  Second,  Mr.  Betts 
evidently  has  his  eye  on  something  larger.  If  he 
can  go  to  Albany  this  year  he  can  follow  up  with 
an  election  to  the  State  Senate,  to  Washington,  or 
even  make  a  try  for  the  Governorship.  Surely  such 
things  might  be  possible  to  a  man  if  he  can  make 
the  intelligent  and  prosperous  farmers  of  Wayne 
County  eat  their  words  and  support  him  after  de¬ 
manding  his  resignation. 

We  put  the  question  in  this  plain  and  sober  way 
because  it  is  something  which  Wayne  County  farmers 
alone  can  answer.  It  will  mean  much  to  farmers 
everywhere.  In  the  Republican  primary  Rev.  J.  L. 
Cann  is  running  against  Mr.  Betts,  lie  came  into 
the  canvass  through  the  backing  of  the  churches 
and  the  Granges,  because  those  organizations  be¬ 
lieve  that.  Mr.  Betts,  in  his  expressed  beliefs  and  in 
his  views  of  life,  does  not  represent  what  is  taught 
and  stood  for  in  these  organizations.  There  never 
has  been  anything  quite  like  the  campaign  now 
running  at  white  heat  in  Wayne  County.  Tt  is  local 
in  its  issue  but  national  in  its  results.  What  has 
Wayne  County  to  say?  Do  her  farmers  want  to  be 
represented  by  Charles  II.  Betts? 
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That  “35-Cent  Dollar” 

Some  years  back  our  readers  sent  us  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  the  return  records  they  re¬ 
ceived  for  farm  food  products  in  the  city  markets, 
both  local  and  metropolitan.  We  went  into  the  local 
stores  and  priced  and  bought  the  same  grade  of 
goods,  and  figured  the  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
that  went  baek'to  the  farm.  While  there  were  'wide 
variations  we  could  never  make  it  average  above 
35  cents. 

'I  bis  estimate  was  challenged  and  disputed,  and  in 
some  quarters  ridiculed,  as  unscientific  and  incon¬ 
clusive.  Federal  agents  at  first  set  the  farmer’s 
share  above  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  in  a  tentative 
report,  but.  while  no  exhaustive  investigation  has 
been  made,  (lie  tendency  has  been  to  reduce  the  first 
Government  estimate,  and  35  cents  has  been  quite 
generally  accented  as  the  pivotal  point  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  share.  We,  of  course,  never  made  any  pre¬ 
tence  of  an  exhaustive  or  scientific  investigation 
of  the  subject.  For  our  purpose  none  was  needed. 
Everyone  knew  just  how  our  estimate  was  obtained. 
It  was  practical  and  conclusive  as  far  as  the  inquiry 
went. 

Recently  we  have  had  an  endorsement  of  our 
method  of  approaching  the  subject.  Some  days 
back  five  representatives  of  Farm  Bureau  organiza¬ 
tions  from  the  Middle  States  visited  Washington  to 
confer  with  the  President.  They  paid  $11  for  a 
lunch  at  a  restaurant,  and  figured  out.  that  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  farmer  for  the  amount  of  food  they  ate 
would  be  just  S2  cents.  Tn  this  case  the  producer 
received  less  than  eight  cents  of  the  dollar.  These 
five  farmers  did  a  good  service  for  their  industry. 
It  may  not  be  scientific  or  conclusive;  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  causes 
of  the  high  cost  of  living. 


Co-operative  Societies  Discuss  the  Situa¬ 
tion 

Co-operation  progressed  beyond  the  individual  farmer 
stage  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  24.  to  consider  ways  and 
means  whereby  the  Eastern  Fruit  and  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  might  act  as  a  selling  agency  for  the  various 
co-operative  fruit  and  vegetable  associations  that  have 
been  organized  in  Western  New  York. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  Bureau  of  Co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 
It  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  various  co¬ 
operative  associations  in  Western  New  York  and  by 
Farm  Bureau  officers  and  committeemen.  The  propo¬ 
rtion  to  reorganize  the  Eastern  under  the  present  co¬ 
operative  law  of  the  State,  mo  that  it  might  become  an 
agent  of  the  co-operatives,  was  discussed  pro  and  con, 
the  trend  of  the  discussion  being  that  it  was  probably 
desirable,  but  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
work  it  out  unless  there  were  enough  co-operatives 
interested  to  bind  themselves  to  support  the  proposition. 

This  evident  tendency  upon  the  part  of  farmers  to 
insure  the  success  of  co-operatives  that  they  are  now- 
forming.  by  binding  the  individual  to  fulfill  his  obliga¬ 
tions.  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  at  all  their 
meetings.  Experience  has  proven  that  a  good  many 
men  talk  co-operation  in  selling  their  fruit  in  the  Spring 
of  tin*  year,  but  change  their  mind  when  the  fruit  is 
actually  for  sale.  This  has  caused  the  failure  of  more 
co-operatives  than  any  other  single  cause,  and  farmers 
are  wise  in  determining  to  eliminate  it  in  the  future. 

The  proposition  of  a  single  organization  acting  as 
an  agent  for  a  number  of  local  organizations  that  are 
all  packing  the  same  brand  is  an  attractive  one.  There 
are,  for  example  10  single  packing-houses  in  Niagara 
County  that  all  pack  the  Cataract  Brand.  The  pack 
of  one  association  is  not  large  enough  to  make  much  of 
an  impression  on  the  market.  The  pack  of  all  10 
pooled,  however,  becomes  a  real  factor.  The  conference 
appointed  a  committee  of  C.  R.  White,  chairman  ;  C.  L. 
Fox,  Niagara:  It.  J.  Shepherd,  Genesee;  C.  F.  Mason, 
Wayne,  and  Fred  Ilopkins,  Steuben,  to  proceed  with 
the  proposition,  and  when  it  is  in  satisfactory  shape 
to  present  it  to  the  various  local  associations  for  their 
endorsement. 


Standardizing  of  Chemical  Fertilizer 

The  fertilizer  manufacturers  have  started  what 
seems  to  us  an  excellent  plan  for  standardizing 
brands  of  fertilizer.  Their  plan  is  to  have  definite 
high-grade  analyses  for  various  crops.  These  will 
be  arranged  for  different  soils  or  conditions.  For 
example,  a  potato  fertilizer  designed  for  use  in  a 
light  soil  would  have  more  nitrogen  or  potash  than 
one  designed  for  a  heavier  soil.  These  things  have 
all  been  carefully  considered,  and  mixtures  have 
been  worked  out  from  practical  experience  as  well 
as  scientific  test.  The  chemical  analysis  will  be 
uniform,  varying  to  suit  locality,  climate  and  soil. 
The  quality  of  mixed  fertilizers  will  bo  raised  under 
this  plan  of  standardizing.  The  many  low-grade 
mixtures  will  be  given  up,  and  no  mixture  will  be 
offered  which  falls  below  a  certain  total  percentage 
of  actual  plant  food.  Through  this  plan  a  long  list 
of  inferior  brands  will  he  dropped,  standard  for¬ 
mulas  will  be  adopted,  and  more  actual  plant  food 
put  into  each  ton  of  mixture.  It  is  a  good  plan,  and 
we  hope  farmers  will  fall  in  with  it  at  once.  Such 
standardizing  is  as  necessary  as  that  worked  out 


in  the  working  parts  of  automobiles  and  tractors. 
We  shall  be  able  to  tell  better  what  plant  food  we 
are  buying,  and  through  the  higher  grade  of  standard 
goods  we  shall  obtain  the  plant  food  cheaper  than 
before 


That  Guaranteed  Price  of  Wheat 

A  Disadvantage  and  Loss  to  Wheat  Growers 

FIXING  TIIE  PRICE.— In  the  Fall  of  1910  and 
the  Spring  of  1917  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
sowed  crops  of  Winter  and  Spring  wheat  which  they 
expected  to  sell  in  rhe  world's  market  at  a  price  deter¬ 
mined  hy  the  world’s  relative  supply  and  demand  of 
this  commodity.  Tn  limes  past  a  large  world  wheat  crop 
had  brought  the  producer  prices  ruinously  low  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  short  crops  had  brought  higher  prices  and 
a  recoupment.  The  crop  of  1917  was  short,  and  the 
demand  large  from  the  countries  engaged  in  the  war. 
In  the  Spring  of  1917  May  future  wheat  sold  for  $3.18 
per  bushel  on  the  ( ’hicago  market,  when  trading  in 
futures  was  suspended.  In  August,  1917,  the  President, 
under  authority  given  him  hy  the  Food  Control  act,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  of  11  men  to  determine  what  was 
a  fair  price  for  wheat.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Hoover, 
“These  men  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that 
$2.20  for  No.  1  Northern,  at  base  markets,  represented 
a  fair  average  profit  to  the  farmer,  and  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  directed  by  the  President  to  maintain 
that  price.” 

LITTLE  COMPLAINT. — Although  this  price  was 
$1  per  bushel  below  the  price  for  which  wheat  of  the 
1917  crop  had  already  sold,  and  although  Mr.  Hoover 
stated  in  a  public  address  that  he  agreed  entirely  with 
the  contention  of  some  farmers  that  they  would  have 
received  $5  and  perhaps  $10  per  bushel  for  wheat  had 
it  not  been  for  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  there  was  nevertheless  no  substantial  body  of  com¬ 
plaint  from  wheat  raisers,  even  though  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  the  fixed  price  resulted  in  an  actual  loss 
to  the  grower,  and  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  a 
farmer  who  sold  his  wheat  could  not  buy  back  corn  or 
barley  for  cattle  food  at  the  price  which  he  received 
for  his  wheat.  Government  price-fixing  of  wheat  in 
1917  probably  resulted  in  keeping  in  the  pockets  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  out  of  the  pockets  of  farmers  from  one  to 
two  billions  of  dollars. 

I  HE  CONST  MERS’  SAVINGS. — The  food  control 
ar-t  carried  a  minimum  guaranteed  wheat  price  of  $2  per 
bushel  for  the  1913  wheat  crop  and  the  President' fixed 
the  price  at  $2.20,  the  same  as  1917,  which  price  was 
increased  to  $J.26  in  order  to  absorb  the  25  per  cent 
increase  in  freight  rates  ordered  by  the  Director-General 
of  Railroads.  Concerning  the  price  for  which  this  crop 
of  wheat  might  have  sold  had  the  price  not  been  con¬ 
trolled,  Mr.  Hoover  said:  “Altogether  the  balance  of  the 
supply  and  demand  for  our  present  wheat  now  looks 
as  though  we  might  see  wheat  at  $3.50  per  bushel,  as  it 
was  in  1917,  if  there  is  a  fr^e  market.”  Therefore,  upon 
Mr.  Hoover’s  estimate  (and  no  man  is  in  a  better  po¬ 
sition  to  make  a  correct  estimate),  the  consumer  was 
again  saved  over  a  billion  dollars  by  Government  control, 
which  saving  was  at  the  expense  of  the  producer. 

PROMISED  RELIEF.— In  August,  1913,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee,  upon  which  I 
served  as  the  representative  of  New  England,  was  called 
to  \\  ashington  to  advise  what,  in  the  language  of  the 
Eqod  Control  act,  would  be  a  reasonable  guaranteed 
price  for  wheat,  in  order  to  assure  producers  a  reason¬ 
able  profit.  The  committee  heard  the  evidence  and  re¬ 
ported  unanimously  that  an  increase  of  20c  per  bushel 
would  be  necessary  to  equalize  partly  the  higher  costs 
of  labor  and  supplies  since  the  Garfield  Committee 
found  $2  20  a  fair  price  in  1917.  and  recommended 
$2.46  as  the  guaranteed  minimum.  The  President,  how¬ 
ever,  on  September  2.  1918.  issued  a  proclamation  fixing 
the  guarantee  at  $2.20  per  bushel,  but  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  qualifications: 

“In  issuing  the  Government’s  guarantee  of  the  same 
Price  for  the  1919  wheat  crop  that  was  guaranteed  for 
the  1913  crop.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  in  the 
Spring  of  1919  I  will  appoint  a  disinterested  commission 
which  will  secure  for  me  the  facts  by  that  time  disclosed 
as  to  the  increased  cost  of  farm  labor  and  supplies, 
using  the  three-year  pre-war  average  prices  of  wheat,  of 
labor  and  of  supply  costs  as  basis,  and  that  from  this 
information  I  shall  determine  whether  there  should  be 
an  increase  in  price  above  the  present  level  and,  if  so, 
what  advance,  in  order  to  maintain  for  the  farmer  a 
good  return.” 

The  commission  promised  by  the  President  was  not 
appointed  in  the  Spring  of  1919  because  the  war  had 
ended,  and  the  Government  had  announced  a  policy 
of  discontinuing  control  of  prices  of  all  commodities. 
It  was  expected  that  wheat  of  the  1919  crop  would  be 
sold  on  the  basis  of  the  world  price,  subject  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  making  good  its  guarantee  of  $2.26  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  now  develops  that  the  wheat  crop  of  this 
year  is  disappointing. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS. — The  average  farm  price 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States  is  $2  05  per  bushel  and 
the  average _farm  price  for  Europe's  15  consuming  coun¬ 
tries  is  $3.75  per  bushel.  With  a  free  market,  therefore, 
we  may  expect  that  American  wheat  will  seek  the  higher 
market  and  command  a  higher  price  than  the  President’s 
minimum  guarantee.  Prices  of  corn,  barley,  cottonseed 
meal  and  other  concentrates  are  now  so  high  that  a 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  sell  wheat  and  buy  back  these 
commodities  to  feed  his  stock.  However,  on  August  8, 
the  President,  in  his  address  to  Congress  on  the  high 
cost  of  living,  had  this  to  say  about  wheat  prices : 

“*  *  *  Wheat  shipments  and  credits  to  facilitate 

the  purchase  of  our  wheat  can  and  will  be  limited  and 
controlled  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  raise  but  rather  to 
lower  the  price  of  flour  here.  *  *  *  The  price  of 

wheat  is  lower  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe  and 
can.  with  proper  management,  be  kept  so.” 

it  seems,  therefore,  without  the  appointment  of  th> 
commission  as  promised  to  ascertain  whether  the  guar¬ 
anteed  minimum  price  of  wheat  is  fair  to  the  producer, 
the  President  lias  determined  to.  in  effect,  make  such 
minimum  a  maximum  by  controlling  foreign  shipments 
and  credits  so  that  the  product  of  the  American  pro¬ 
ducer  will  not  sell  for  its  full  value  iu  the  world  market. 
Without  argument  as  to  the  justice  of  such  a  procedure, 
it  may  be  predicted  that  the  American  consumer  may 
again  be  saved  another  billion  dollars,  at  the  expense  of 
the  producer,  if  this  policy  can  be  carried  out.  Is  it 
fair  then,  for  the  consumer  to  complain  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  guarantee  has  operated  to  his  disadvantage? 

ELBERT  S.  BRIGHAM, 

Agricultural  Commissioner  of  Vermont. 


NVe  never  could  get  a  good  catch  of  clover  by  plowing 
up  an  old  meadow  or  pasture  and  seeding  in  the  Spring. 
The  weeds  and  foul  grass  smother  up  the  clover. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Try  This 

Build  for  yourself  a  stroug-box. 

Fashion  each  part  with  care. 

Fit  it  with  hasp  and  padlock. 

Put  all  your  troubles  there. 

Hide  therein  all  your  failures, 

As  each  bitter  cup  you  quaff 
Lock  all  your  heartaches  v-'.tinu  it — 
Then  sit  on  the  lid — and  laugh ! 
— Walter  Pulitzer  in  N.  Y.  Globe. 


A  very  useful  little  shoe  scraper  and 
brush  seen  at  one  of  the  city  stores  would 
keep  a  lot  of  dirt  out  of  the  farm  kitchen, 
if  placed  at  the  door.  It  costs  $1,  and 
consists  of  an  iron  scraper  for  the  sole, 
with  adjustable  brushes  that  remove  dirt 

from  the  rest  of  the  shoe. 

» 

A  Maine  correspondent  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  a  delicious  way  to  use  dry 
bread :  Toast,  dip  crust  in  hot  water, 
butter,  and  smother  with  stewed  blue¬ 
berries.  The  blueberries  are  something 
of  a  luxury  to  the  suburbanite  near  New 
York,  ranging  the  middle  of  August,  from 
30  to  45  cents  for  a  quart  box. 

* 

The  death  is  announced  near  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  of  Miss  Rhoda  Palmer,  103  years 
old.  reputed  to  be  the  pioneer  suffragist 
in  Western  New  York.  Miss  Palmer  was 
a  member  of  the  first  suffrage  convention 
in  Seneca  Falls  in  1S48.  At  the  last  elec¬ 
tion  Miss  Palmer  was  driven  to  the  polls 
and  cast  her  first  vote. 

* 

Shopping  is  something  of  an  adventure 
these  days.  We  have  had  much  experience 
and  are  familiar  with  city  shops  both 
small  and  large,  but  we  have  never  known 
a  time  when  prices  seemed  so  completely 
at  variance  with  values.  A  woman  who 
is  so  situated  that  she  must  do  most  of 
her  shopping  at  one  store,  without  the 
opportunities  of  special  sales,  is  likely  to 
suffer  what  we  are  obliged  to  regard  as 
overcharges.  In  women’s  shoe:-,  we  re¬ 
cently  found  a  variation  of  $3.10  in  the 
same  store  between  a  pair  in  the  regular 
department  and  a  pair  at  a  special  sale. 
The  shoe  specials  were  excellent  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  cut,  and  we  are  unable  to  believe 
that  the  store  was  losing  profit  on  them. 
Shoes  of  extreme  style  are  naturally  sold 
cheaply  as  the  season  wanes,  but  these 
were  not  of  that  type.  The  Federal 
Trade  Board  says  that  both  tanners  and 
shoe  manufacturers  are  exacting  extra 
profits,  as  well  as  retailers.  Beds  and 
bedding,  and  all  furniture,  are  so  high  in 
price  that  young  people  must  find  much 
discouragement  in  starting  housekeeping. 
At  a  recent  special  sale  we  saw  cotton 
mattresses  (not  felt,  but  cotton  filling! 
for  a  bed  2  ft.  6  in.  wide  at  $11.45;  this 
was  a  reduced  price.  This  filling,  which 
was  fairly  soft,  but  not  extra  thick,  was 
covered  with  a  medium  quality  of  ticking, 
the  seams  unbound.  The  bed  itself  (2  ft. 
6  in.  wide),  was  a  little  white  enameled 
cot  in  three  pieces,  the  woven  springs 
forming  the  side  bars  of  the  bed.  and  thi* 
was  $12.25  at  the  sale  price.  The  high 
prices  of  cotton,  metal  and  skilled  labor 
have  naturally  increased  such  commodities, 
but  seem  somewhat  overworked  b>  the 
retailer  as  a  reason  for  his  ’high  prices. 


upper  clamp,  thus  partly  sealing  the  jar. 
Place  the  jars  on  a  rack,  in  a  hot-water 
bath  that  covers  the  tops  to  a  depth  of 
one  inch.  Bring  the  water  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  boil  pint  jars  for  16  minutes, 
quart  jars  for  20  minutes.  Remove  the 
jars,  seal  them,  and  invert  them  to  cool. 

Open-kettle  Method. — Cook  the  peaches 
in  the  sir”;'  until  they  are  tender;  then 
with  a  sterilized  spoon  slip  them  care- 
fullv  into  a  jar  that  has  been  sterilized 
by  ’  eing  boilV’  for  20  minutes,  and  fill 
tie  jar  to  overflowing  with  sirup.  Ad¬ 
just  the  rubber,  which  has  been  in  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes,  and  the  cover, 
which  has  been  sterilized  with  the  jar. 
Seal  the  jars  immediately,  and  iuvort  them 
to  cool. 

Baked  Peaches. — Baked  peaches  may 
be  canned,  or  served  as  soon  as  they  are 
removed  from  the  oven  and  cooled.  Hip 
the  peaches  in  boiling  water  and  then  in 
cold  water,  and  slip  off  the  skins.  Cut 
them  in  halves,  and  remove  the  stones. 
Place  them  in  a  baking  dish  or  a  granite 
pan.  Fill  each  cavity  with  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of 
butter,  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  and  a 
sprinkle  of  nutmeg.  Bake  the  peaches  in 
a  moderate  oven  until  they  are  tender, 
from  30  to  45  minutes.  If  they  are  to  be 
canned,  pack  them  boiling  hot  into  ster¬ 
ilized  jars  with  a  sterilized  spoon,  adjust 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Ways  of  Preserving  Peaches 

The  following  recipes  were  published 
by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell  University  : 

Canned  Peaches. — Scald  sound.  In  m 
free«tone  peaches,  a  small  number  at  a 
time,  in  boiling  water  just  long  enough 
to  loosen  the  skins;  then  dip  them  quickly 
in  cold  water  and  slip  off  the  skins.  I  he 
lve  dip  may  be  used  for  removing  the 
skins.  Bring  one  gallon  of  water  to  the 
boiling  point.  Add  to  one-half  pound  ot 
concentrated  lye.  Lower  the  fruit  into 
the  boiling  solution  in  a  wire  basket  or 
a  thin  cloth.  Let  it  remain  for  from  26 
to  30  seconds.  Remove  the  fruit  qiuckl> 
and  immerse  it  in  cold  water.  Then  wash 
the  peeling  from  the  fruit.  Cut  the 
peaches  in  halves  and  remove  the  stones. 
Have  readv  a  sirup  made  by  boiling  sugar 
and  water  together  until  the  sugar  has 
dissolved,  using  one-lialf  to  three-fourths 
cupful  of  sugar  to  each  cupful  of  water. 
Allow  about  one  cupful  of  water  for  each 
quart  jar  of  peaches.  Put  m  one  cracked 
peach  pit  for  every  quart  of  sirup. 

Cold-pack  Method.— Pack  the  peaches 
in  overlapping  layers  with  the  rounded 
side  uppermost  and  the  blossom  end  fac¬ 
ing  the  glass.  Fill  each  jar  with  hot  sirup 
and  adjust  the  rubber,  the  cover  and  the 


drying  in  a  cool  oven  or  in  any  home¬ 
made  or  commercial  drier.  The  paste  is 
done  when  it  can  he  lifted  in  a  thin  layer. 
Store  it  in  moisture-proof  containers. 

Peach  and  Apple  Conserve.— Use  equal 
parts  of  peaches  and  apples  diced.  Add 
three-fourths  as  numb  sugar  as  fruit  Cook 
the  mixture  slowly  until  it  Is  thick  and 
clear.  Seal  it  in  sterilize.’  jars.  If  the 
apples  are  a  good  color  do  not  peel  them. 
Equal  parts  of  rhubarb,  peaches  and 
apples  may  be  used. 

Dried  Peaches.— Peaches  are  better  if 
they  are  peeled  before  drying.  Remove 
the  skins  as  directed  for  canned  peaches. 
Cut  the  peaches  in  halves  or  in  smaller 
nieces,  and  spread  them  on  trays  in  a 
.  .I  ,  -  on  platters  in  a  cool  oven.  _  If  j 

drying  peaches  in  halves,  lay  the  cut  side: 
uppermost.  Dry  the  peaches  for  from ; 
four  to  six  hours,  or  even  longer,  until  | 
they  are  tough  and  somewhat  leathery. 
Start  the  drying  at  about  110  degrees  F.. 
and  raise  the  temperature  gradually  to 
about  150  degrees  F.  as  the  outside  of 
the  peach  dries.  After  drying,  let.  the 
peaches  stand  for  a  few  hours  to  absorb 
moisture  from  the  air;  then  pack  them  iti 
moisture-proof  containers. 


Cocoanut  Cookies 

Melt  2 Vi:  ounces  Baker’s  chocolate.  Re¬ 
move  from  fire  and  add  one  can  sweet¬ 
ened  condensed  milk,  one-half  pound  des- 
sicated  cocoanut  and  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  greased  inverted 
pans.  Bake  eight  to  10  minutes  in  slow 
oven.  Will  make  30  or  32  cakes. 

MRS.  F.  r.. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  short¬ 
ening,  creamed  together,  yolk  of  one  egg, 
two  thirds  cup  of  milk,  one  heaping  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  salt,  vanilla,  flour 
to  make  thick  enough  to  drop  from  spoon 
in  small  spoonfuls  on  greased  pan.  Frost¬ 
ing. — White  of  one  egg.  beaten,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar,  three  tablespoons  of  pre¬ 
pared  cocoanut.  Drop  one  teaspoon  of 
this  on  each  cake  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.  I*.  M.  B. 

Due  cup  sugar,  three-fourths  cup  but¬ 
ter.  three  eggs,  two  cups  cocoanut.  one 
teaspoon  vanilla,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  .Mix  real  stiff  with  one  and  one- 
half  cups  of  flour.  Drop  on  buttered 


U.  S.  Army  Raincoats 

Finished  too  late  to  go  to  France 

While  they  last - For  Civilians. 

U.  S.  Government  Specification  Rubberizing 

Made  under  Supervision  of  Govt.  Inspectors 
Highest  Possible  Waterproof  Quality. 

Released  and  Ottered  Direct  to  Civilians 
Delivered  Free  to  Your  Door  on  Receipt  ot 

$7.80 --Postpaid  and  Insured 

►Sent  C.  O.  D.  on  Receipt,  of  12c  stamps 

Tau  Fast  Color  Rubberized  JVIater-.al  [ 
Made  complete  in  our  factory  *'  ”<n  the  raw  cloth  n 
Hermetically  Cemented  V,  -.-.erprool  Seams  | 
Also  Civilian  desigr  modified  Army  Coats  „ 
made  same  material  $7.80. 

Officer’s  Belted  Cc»?3  $14.50 

ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  REQUEST 
Money  Refunded  if  not  satisfied 
State  (  best  Measurement  and  Height 

Cambridge  Rubber  Co. 

Dept.  Id  Cambridge.  Mass. 


Kodakers* — Get  Acquainted 


Developing  and  Printing  by  our  NU-TONE 
Process.  Largest  laboratory  in  New  York 
Roll  Film.:  Vest  Pkt.  IXxWi  2Kx4K  3Hx4M  3Kx5H 
Devi's  6  exp.  .05  .05  .05  .10  .10 

Printing  ea.  .03  .03  .03  .04  .04 

8x10  mounted  enlargement  35c.  All  work  prepaid 
“SCHULTZ’*  PHOTO  SHOP,  122  Nassau  St,  New  Urk 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely  .  .  .  .  .  *1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens — By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  6ale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
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{*(>34  —  Dress  with 
tnblier  effect,  34  to 

42  bust.  Price,  15  0828— Blouse  coat, 

vents-  34  to  44  bust. 

.  0821*  —  One  •  piece 

skirt  with  back  closing.  24  to  30  waist. 
Price  of  each,  15  cents. 


rhe  sterilized  rubbers,  and  pour  over  the 
fruit  any  sirup  that  has  formed  in  the 
pan.  Fill  each  jar  to  overflowing  with 
boiling  sirup  (one-half  cupful  of  sugar  to 
one  cupful  of  water  i.  Adjust  the  steril¬ 
ized  covers  and  seal  the  jars. 

Pickled  Peaches. — Four  quarts  peaches, 
two  pounds  brown  sugar,  two  cupfuls 
vinegar,  one  ounce  stick  cinnamon,  one- 
half  ounce  whole  cloves.  Boil  the  sugar, 
the  vinegar,  and  tile  cinnamon  for  20 
minutes.  Dip  the  ] it-aches  quickly  in  hot 
water  ;  then  rub  off  the  fuzz  with  a  cloth. 
Place  a  few  of  the  peaches  at  a  time  in 
the  sirup,  and  cook  them  until  they  are 
tender.  Pack  them  into  sterilized  jars. 
Adjust  the  sterilized  rubbers  and  fill  each 
jar  to  overflowing  with  the  hot  sirup. 
Adjust  the  sterilized  covers  and  seal  the 
jars  immediately. 

Peach  Butter. — Peel  and  stone 
peaches  as  for  baked  peaches.  Cook 
in  a  very  small  amount  of  water 
they  are  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Add 
thirds  as  much  sugar  as  pulp,  and 
the  mixture  until  it  is  thick  and 
stirring  ir  frequently.  Pour  it  into  ster¬ 
ilized  jars,  and  seal  them. 

Peach  and  Apple  Jelly. — Wash  the 
peaches  thoroughly,  remove  the  stones  and 
cut  them  in  pieces.  Add  a  very  little 
water,  and  cook  the  peaches  until  the,\ 
are  very  soft.  Strain  the  juice  through  a 
jelly  bag.  To  the  peach  juice  add  one- 
fourth  as  much  tart  apple  juice.  Boil 
the  mixture  for  five  minutes,  add  two- 
rhifds  as  much  sugar,  and  continue  boil¬ 
ing  until  the  jelly  test  is  observed.  Turn 
the  jelly  into  scalded  glasses,  and  when 
it  is  cool  seal  them  with  paraffin.  The 
apple  juice  contributes  the  needed  acid 
and  pectin  to  the  combination,  and  gives 
a  better  texture  to  the  jelly  without  per-' 
ceptibly  altering  the  flavor.  The  pulp 
le*'t  in  the  bag  after  straining  oft'  the  juice 
can  be  used  for  marmalade. 

Peach  Marmalade. — To  the  peach  pulp 
left  from  making  jelly,  add  two-thirds  as 
much  sugar  by  weight,  and  cook  the  mix¬ 
ture  until  it  is  thick  and  clear.  Turn  it 
into  sterilized  jars,  and  seal  them.  If  a 
more  acid  flavor  is  desired,  add  one-half 
as  much  tart  apple  pulp. 

Peach  Paste. — Make  a  peach  marma¬ 
lade,  using  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth 
as  much  sugar  as  pulp.  Cook  the  paste 
down  as  much  as  possible  without  danger 
of  burning;  then  spread  it  on  platters 
or  on  greased  paper,  and  complete  the 
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Durabie-DUR- 
HAM  Hosiery  is  a 
product  of  indus¬ 
trial  democracy — 
never  of  child 
labor.  We  have  no 
strikes  or  lockouts. 


lY. 
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Lucky  is  the  family  with 
a  wise  hosiery  buyer 

More  than  money  can  be  saved  by  a  hosiery  buyer  who  knows 
values  —  who  knows  the  strength  and  honest  quality  of  Durable- 
DURHAM  Hosiery.  There  is  comfort  and  economy  for  every  member 
of  the  family  in  Durable-DURHAM.  It  wears  longer  Anexompleofthe 
because  it  is  made  stronger.  It  is  good-looking  but  never  many  fine  vah>esUi 
flimsv.  Darning  is  avoided.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  ham  Hosiery. 


you 


DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  strongest  where  the  wear  is  hardest 


wear. 


Every  pair  13  strongly  reinforced  at  points  of  hardest 
The  tops  are  wide  and  elastic;  legs  are  full 
length ;  sizes  are  accurately  marked ;  and  the  soles  and 
toes  are  smooth,  seamless  and  even.  The  Durham 
dyes  will  not  fade. 


You  should  be  able  to  buy  Durable-DUR- 
HAM  Hosiery  at  any  dealer’s.  Look  for  the 
trade  mark  ticket  attached  to  each  pair.  If  you 
cannot  find  this  hosiery,  we  shall  appreciate  your 
writing  direct  to  the  Durham  Hosiery  Mills,  Sales 
Department,  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York, 
giving  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 


GLORIANA 

(Banner! 

All  year  wear- 
ins  slocking.  Lisle 
finish.  Extra  fine 
gauge.  Wide  elas¬ 
tic  tops.  Strongly 
double  reinforced 
heels  and  toes. 
Black,  white  and 
cordovan. 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N,  C. 

Sales  Office:  88  Leonard  St.,  New  York 
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pans.  Yon  may  put  op  a  raisin  or  a  nut 
meat  to  add  attractiveness.  m.  l.  v. 

One  cup  shortening  (melted),  two  cups 
sugar  (light  brown  preferred),  one  cup 
stveet  milk,  three  eggs  (well  beaten ) ,  3% 
clips  flour  (sift  twice),  three  teaspoons- 
ful  baking  powder,  one  teacup  cocoanut. 
Mix  thoroughly,  beat  well,  drop  on  but¬ 
tered  tins,  allowing  room  to  rise.  Bake 
in  good  hot  oven.  j.  j.  m. 

1 A  reader  from  Connecticut  wishes  to 
have  a  recipe  for  cocoanut  drops.  I  have 
a  very  line  recipe,  which  is  as  follows: 
One  pound  sugar,  four  eggs,  one-fourth 
pound  of  butter,  three-fourths  pound  of 
flour,  one-half  teaspoon  ful  soda,  two 
gtated  cocoa  nuts  without  the  juice.  Work 
it'  together,  drop  spoonfuls  o.n  a  buttered 
pan  about  four  inches  apart,  and  then  it 
Will  melt  together  and  bake  into  cookies. 

MBS.  D.  J.  W. 


>  Decorating  a  Grange  Booth 

Could  you  give  a  few  directions  on  how 
to  decorate  a  Grange  booth  at  the  county 
fair?  ,1  am  chairman  of  the  decorating 
committee,  and  quite  anxious  to  make  a 
good  showing,  as  the  prize  is  $50,  and 
decorations  count  30  points.  Our  space 
is  limited.  n.  s. 

■  You  do  not  give  dimensions  allowed 
for  your  Grange  booth,  which  makes  sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  scheme  of  decoration  rather 
indefinite.  The  style  adopted  will  depend 
largely  on  space  and  situation,  whether 
on  the  open  floor  of  a  building,  at  side  or 
in,  corner.  i 

The  situation  being  decided  upon,  a 
foundation  occupying  the  space  must  be 
built  of  scantlings.  If  at  the  side  of  the 
hall,  a  steeply  pitched  lean-to  roof  is 
desirable ;  if  in  open  space  make  it  round 
or  octagon,  while  in  a  corner  half  of  the 
round  or  octagon  may  be  used.  The  roof 
is  made  of  rafters  only,  on  which  a  thatch 
is  applied.  Nothing  can  be  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  a  decoration  of  cornstalks.  The 
roof  should  be  thatched  with  cornstalks, 
laid  in  neat  tiers  or  rows.  The  standards 


Cross-stitch  scarf  1327A,  belonging  to 
same  set  ns  centerpiece  in  August  lit  issue. 
Scarf.  .1327.V,  size  18x54  in.,  costs  with 
mercerized  floss,  $1.  Cluuy  lace  to  edge, 
25  cents. 


supporting  the  structure  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  stalks  standing  up,  and  carried 
close  together  all  around,  so  that  none 
of  the  wood  is  left  uncovered.  It  is  quite 
easy,  with  twine  and  slender  nails,  to 
keep  this  in  place.  A  wainscoting,  about 
30  inches  high,  should  extend  all  around 
the  structure,  except  where  an  entrance 
is  .left.  This  wainscoting  should  bo  cov¬ 
ered  with  cornstalks  in  the  same  way. 
Above  it  there  should  be  a  shelf  or  coun¬ 
ter,  slightly  sloping  outward,  upon  which 
exhibits  are  displayed.  Ears  should  be 
left  on  some  of  the  stalks  on  wainscot  and 
supporting  pillars,  as  it  will  add  much  to 
the  'effect.  If  procurable,  some  grape¬ 
vines,  loaded  with  fruit,  draped  along 
the  eaves  or  trailing  up  the  pillars,  will 
add  much  to  the  effect.  The  structure 
will  be  in  harmony  with  Grange  ideals, 
aud .  will  bo  very  attractive.  Colored 
paper  and  similar  materials,  often  used 
in  exhibition  booths,  are  entirely  out  of 
place  here. 

Wheat  or  rye  may  be  used  for  tl’atch  if 
desided,  but  corn  is  always  procurable,  and 
highly  attractive.  A  round  or  octagon  booth 
gives  excellent  opportunities  to  display 
exhibits,  each  section  being  devoted  to  a 
different  class.  It  is  desirable  to  cover 
table  or  counter  with  clean,  bright  straw, 
on  which  exhibits  are  laid.  Unthrashed 
straw,  with  the  heads  pointing  .over  the 
edge,  gives  a  pretty  effect.  Be  sure  that 
the  roof  of  the  booth  is  sufficiently  high, 
so  that  people  may  look  over  the  exhibits 
without  having  to  duck  their  heads  under 
tlm  'eaves.  A  contracted  space,  cluttered 
with  exhibits,  gives  a  poor  effect,  which 
would  probably  cause  lower  scoring  in 
making  awards.  The  same  idea  is  at¬ 
tractive  for  a  sales  booth  at  a  Grange 
fair  or  supper. 


Lace 


Filet 

Chain  45. 

First  Row. — 1  d.  c.  into  the  4tli  st. 
from  the  needle,  3  d.  c.  into  the  next 
three  stitches,  (eh.  2.  miss  2.  1  d.  c.  into 
the  next  stitch,  will  be  called  one  space, 
for  brevity.  Every  3  d.  c.  will  be  called 
one  block).  5  spaces,  1  block,  0  spaces, 
5  ch.  Turn. 

Second  Row. — 5  spaces,  1  block,  1 
space,  1  block,  4  spaces,  1  block,  3  eh. 
Turn; 

Third  Row. — 1  block,  3  spaces,  1  block, 
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Thirteenth  Row. — Same  as  the  fifth. 
Fourteenth  Row. — 3  spaces.  1  block, 
5  spaces,  1  block,  3  spaces,  1  block,  3  ch. 
Turn. 

Fifteenth  Row. — 1  block,  3  spaces,  1 
block,  3  spaces,  1  block,  4  spaces,  5  ch. 
Turn. 

Sixteenth  Row. — 5  spaces,  1  block,  1 
space,  1  block,  4  spaces,  1  block,  3  eh. 
Turn. 

Repeat  from  the  first  row  for  the  length 
desired. 

ELIZABETH  MCSPAKBAN. 


Filet  Crochet  Lace 


3  spaces,  1  block,  4  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Fourth  Row. — 3  spaces,  1  block,  5 
spaces,  1  block,  2  spaces,  1  block,  15  ch. 
Turn. 

Fifth  row. — 5  blocks,  1  space,  1  block, 
7  spaces,  1  block,  2  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Sixth  Row. — 3  spaces,  1  block,  5  spaces, 
1  block,  1  space,  1  block,  4  spaces,  1  block, 
3  ch.  Turn. 

Seventh  Row. — 1  block,  3  spaces,  1 


block,  3  spaces,  1  block,  3  spaces,  1  block, 
4  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Eighth  Row. — 5  spaces,  1  block,  1 
t<paee.  1  block,  5  spaces',  1  block,  2  spaces, 
1  block,  3  ch.  Turn. 

^  Ninth  Row. — 1  block,  1  space,  1  block, 
7  spaces,  1  block.  6  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Tenth  Row. — Same  as  the  eighth. 

Eleventh  Row. — Same  as  the  seventh. 

Twelfth  Row. — Same  as  the  sixth. 


Two  Good  Supper  Dishes 

Esealloped  Potatoes. — Take  about  six 
very  thin  slices  of  salt  pork,  nine  small 
onions  sliced  and  12  small  potatoes  sliced. 
Put  them  in  a  baking  dish  in  layers  with 
salt  aud  pepper.  Pour  in  milk  until  you 
can  see  it  around  the  edges  (separated 
milk  is  perfectly  satisfactory)  and  bake 
until  the  potato  is  tender  and  it  is  nicely 
browned  over  the  top,  usually  about  one 
and  one-half  hours. 

Salmon  and  Peas  on  Toast. — Take 
equal  quantities  of  canned  salmon  and 
peas,  and  stir  them  into  just  enough 
well-seasoned  milk  gravy  to  bind  them 
together.  Spread  generously  on  slices  of 
toast  and  serve  hot.  Left-over  fresh 
fish,  chicken  or  lean  fresh  pork  are  also 
good  served  this  way,  and  it  is  a  good 
way  to  utilize  such  material  when  there 
is  not  sufficient  quantity  to  use  alone  in 
uuy  way.  mbs.  j.  h.  p. 


Habit,  like  a  rolling  stone  upon  a  moun¬ 
tain  top, 

A  child  may  first  set  off,  a  giant  cannot 
stop.  ■ — Trench. 
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The  Amateur  Orchestra  V\ 
Plays  Best  With  a  Gulbransen 


THE  Gulbransen  is  the  center  — 
the  inspiration — of  many  a  home 
orchestra.  It  supplies  an  accom¬ 
plished  performer  on  the  most  difficult 
and  important  instrument — the  piano. 

The  one  who  plays  the  Gulbransen  may 
not  “know  one  note  from  another.”  Yet 
he  can  always  play  without  stumbling— 
smoothly  and  with  freedom  of  expression 
—  leading  and  helping  the  other  players. 

Practically  the  entire  world  of  music  is 
ready  in  player  rolls.  If  the  orchestra  is  learn¬ 
ing  a  new  piece,  the  Gulbransen  shows  “how 
it  goes.”  It  is  a  great  help  to  band  leaders 
for  rehearsals. 

There  are  many  refine¬ 
ments  in  the  Gulbransen  that 
help  in  playing  with  other  in¬ 
struments.  It  transposes  to 
any  key  that  is  easiest  for  the 
other  instruments.  It  responds 
instantly  to  changes  in  tempo. 

Any  part  of  a  roll  may  be 
silenced.  Either  bass  or  treble 
on  the  entire  scale  may  be 
subdued  to  bring  out  solos  on 
other  instruments. 


The  Gulbransen  is  so  Easy  to  Play 
that  it  never  tires  you.  The  pedals 
act  so  gently  that  a  baby  once  played 
the  Gulbransen  as  shown  in  the  picture 
below  —  and  gave  us  the  idea  for  our 
trade  mark.  You  have  never  tried  a  player 
that  is  so  Easy  to  Play,  so  responsive,  so  alive. 

If  you  will  look  up  our  dealer  and  try  the 
Gulbransen,  you  will  get  a  new  idea  cf  the 
possibilities  of  such  an  instrument.  You  can 
play  it  not  only  easily,  but  satisfyingly— to 
yourself  and  others. 

At  the  right  are  a  few  selections  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  home  orchestra.  Try  them  on 
the  Gulbransen  at  our  dealer’s  store.  He 
shows  the  Baby  at  the  Pedals 
in  his  window  and  newspaper 
advertising.  If  you  don’t 
know  him,  write  us  for  his 
address. 

Nationally  Priced 

Three  models,  all  playable  by  band 
or  by  roil,  sold  at  the  same  prices  to  ev¬ 
erybody.  everywhere  in  the  U.S.,  freight 
and  war  tax  paid.  Price  branded  in  the 
back  of  each  instrument  at  the  factory: 

White  House  Model  $675 
County  Seat  Model  585 
Suburban  Model  495 


Suggestions  for  the 
Home  Orchestra 

Those  marked  *  specially  arranged  for 
orchestra  accompaniment. 


Mickey 
I  Want  a  Doll 
How  You  Gonna  Keep 
’em  Down  on  the  Farm 
Till  We  Meet  Again 
Dear  old  Pal  of  Mine 

♦Carmen — Grand  Fantasia 
♦Tales  of  Hoffman — Barca¬ 
role 

•Thais — Meditation 
U  Trovatore — Anvil 
Chorus 

Lucia — Sextette 
Jocelyn — Berceuse 


•Humoreske— Dvorak 
•Uebeitraum — Liszt 
•Traumerei — Schumann 
Flatterer — Chaminade 
•Simple  Aveu — Thome 
•Love’s  Dream  After  the 
Ball — Czibucka 
American  Patrol— Mea- 
ebam 

Stars  and  Stripes— Sousa 
Amourcuie — Berger 
Estudianrina — W  aldtcufel 
Hearts  and  Flowera— 
Tobani 

Light  Cavalry— Soppe 


Gulbransen  Trade  Mark 

( Pronounced  Gui-BRAN-sen ) 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON  CO. 
815  No.  Sawyer  Avenue  Chicago 
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A  Rainy  Day  Job 

if  it  prevents  the  start  of  contagious  disease  among  your  flock  or  herd,  would 
be  the  most  profitable  day’s  work  of  the  year.  You  never  can  tell  when  an 
epidemic  may  reach  your  neighborhood.  If  it  isn  t  disease,  the  presence  of 
lice,  mites  and  similar  parasites  will  reduce  the  health  of  your  stock  and 
through  the  smaller  production  that  follows  take  part  of  your  profit. 


% 


ItBOlaA- 


1V\e  ^'\s\rdecV\r»s  'NKrtePavrA 


does  the  work  of  whitewash  and  a  disinfectant  at  one  operation.  It  costs 
little  in  time,  labor  and  money,  but  brings  big  returns  in  the  protection  it 
affords.  It  is  on  the  job  day  and  night — guarding  your  stock  and  protect¬ 
ing  your  profits.  It  may  save  your  whole  herd  or  flock.  It  at  least  means 
healthier  stock  and  therefore  greater  production  and  larger  profits. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

Carbola  is  a  snow  white  paint  in  powder  form  combined  with  a  disinfectant  many  times 
stronger  than  Carbolic  Acid.  It  is  neither  poisonous  nor  caustic.  Harmless  to  the  smahest 
chick  or  stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface.  It  is  ready  to  apply  with  brush  or  spray  pump 
as  soon  as  mixed  with  water.  It  does  not  blister,  flake  or  peel  off.  It  costs  no  more  than  a 
disinfectant  alone.  One  gallon— ten  cents’ worth  of  powder— covers  200  square  feet.  It  is 
Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  poultry,  dairy  and  breeding  farms  and  agncul’ural  colleges. 

The  dry  powder  is  unexcelled  as  a  lice  powder. 

Your  hardware,  seed,  paint  or  drug  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order 
direct— shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express  the  day  order  is  received.  Order  today  so  you 
will  have  it  on  hand  when  you  want  it.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

10  lb*.  (10  gals.)  $1.  and  postage.  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.  del’d.  50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $4.  del  d. 
Add  25%  for  points  west  of  the  Rockies 
For  the  convenience  of  large  farms.  Carbola  is  also 
packed  in  barrel*  that  hold  about  350  lb*,  each. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  INC.,  Dept.  R  7  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


BERKSHIRES 

Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

See  my  herd  at  the  Conn.,  New  York,  East¬ 
ern  Exposition  and  Trenton  Inter-State  Fairs. 

Public  Sale,  Oct.  25,  1919 — 30  boars,  30  gilts 

Entire  offering:  cholera  immune. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  II  E  AY  V  II  A  SI  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsaud  pigs. 

li.  M.  TERWILLIGER.Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster,  Mass. 

REGISTERED 

BERKSHIRES  j 

Epochal  Strain.  Aug.  and  Sept.  pigs.  Selected  ; 
stock  for  bleeders  For  shipment  when  8wks.  j 
old.  Boars,  815;  Sows,  S?30.  Service  Boars.  ; 

M1DDLEBR00K  FARM,  Allenhurst,  N.  J.  : 

REGISTERED 

Berkshires 

15  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Spring  Boars  and  fall  pigs. 

H.  GIHMSHAW  -  North  l  ast,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  offer  February  and  March  farrowed  Boar  Pigs, 
nearly  ready  for  service,  weighing  100  lbs.,  of  the 
big  type,  with  quality;  By  Symboleer's  Superb 
and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd;  registered  and 
crated.  They  are  not  fat  but  healthy.  Address 

J.  E.  WATSON  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

One  customer  writes:  Received  boar  pig  in  fine  eon 
dition.  He  is  the  best  of  13  pigs  bought  this  spring 
We  have  20  more  pigs  of  this  quality.  6  to  13  weeks 
old.  SS17  and  8CiO  each. 

ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM  ARIEL,  PA. 

sale;75  Berkshire  &  Chester  White  Pigs 

From  four  to  six  weeks  old.  Price,  $5  to  $6  each. 
Part  ready  for  shipment,. 

Leo  Rouse  &  t  o.  New  Albany,  Pa. 

PI  *  a  •  r)  d*  Thorough  bred  but  not 

Berkshire  JtSoar  rigs  iu*utpr«><i.  $io.«*rh 

GEO.  E.  DIETZ  -  -  Zelienople,  Pa. 

pai)  CAI  17  BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

r  Ui\  OALX  23  months  old.  Excellent  service  boar. 

E.  F.  DARMSTADT  -  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-Reg.  Berkshire  Boar 

Farrowed  April  4.  1919  Fine  individual,  weight 
about  one  hundred  pounds.  Excellent  breeding 

II,  A.  ItKCKKIt  -  -  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


BERKSHIRES 


Flintstone  BERKSHIRES 


Flintstone  Columbia  8tli 

Size-Prolificacy-Type.  See  our  entry 
at  Eastern  Berkshire  Show  and  Sale, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  15-20.  Open 
and  bred  gilts,  bred  sows  for  sale  at  all 
times.  All  stock  registered,  immunized. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Flintstone  Farm,  Dalton,  Mass. 

Prolific 

Berkshires 

Only  a  few  of  these  boar  and  sow  pigs  left,  sired  by 
a  son  of  the  great  Longfellow's  Double,  Rival  Long¬ 
fellow  20th.  No.  238095.  and  his  son,  Karha's  Duke 
I  .ongfellow  3rd, No.  267474,  ami  out  of  our  large  pro¬ 
lific  Sows:  they  are  the  kind  that  feed  right,  breed 
right,  are  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

K  A  RH  A  FARM 

CEO.  L.  BARKER,  Supt- 

Parkaville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE,  CONSTITUTION,  PROLIFICACY  Our  First  Consideration 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  with  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  we  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  than 
any  other  three  breeders  in  the  L  nited  States. 
Special  offering  of  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Berkshires  ^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshires 

of  Best  Breeding,  a  few  high  quality  young  boars 

RICH.\RD  E.  WAIS  LEBANON,  N.  J, 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Problems  in  Feeding 

Which  is  the  better  for  feeding  sheep 
and  horses,  oat  or  wheat  straw?  Can  I 
expect  to  keep  my  sheep  in  good  shape 
this  Winter  on  straw  in  the  morning, 
a  very  few  cornstalks  at  noon,  and  first- 
cut  Alfalfa  at  night,  or  can  you  give  me 
a  better  feed  from  what  1  will  have?  _  I 
also  expect  to  have  some  second-cut  A  1-ike 
clover  and  Alfalfa,  but  I  want  to. sell  my 
second-cut  Alfalfa.  Is  second-cut  Alsike 
as  good  for  cows  as  first-cut  Alfalfa,  with 
practically  no  grain?  IIow  does  spelt 
compare  with  barley  for  pigs?  My  cows 
will  take  nearly  all  my  cornstalks.  What 
is  the  outlook  for  better  price  on  first- 
cut  hay  here.  $*20  per  ton  straight  No.  2? 

New  York.  _  a.  d.  a. 

I  should  prefer  oat  straw  to  wheat 
straw  in  feeding  either  sheep  or  horses. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  more  palatable : 
it  is  more  easily  digested,  although  there 
is  very  little  difference  so  far  as  actual 
analysis  is  concerned.  I  take  it  that  you 
refer  to  a  flock  of  breeding  ewes  when 
you  suggest  that  you  propose  to  feed  them 
straw  in  the  morning,  some  corn  fodder  at 
noon,  and  some  first  cutting  Alfalfa  at 
night.  This  ration  would  be  improved  if 
you  would  include  once  a  day  a  feeding 
of  grain,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
oats  and  barley,  dr  equal  parts  of  oats 
and  corn.  While  the  Alfalfa  will  supply 
the  necessary  protein  it  is  essential  to 
keep  the  ewes  in  fairly  good  condition 
and  flesh  if  it  is  desired  to  have  them 
produce  strong  healthy  lambs,  and  follow 
along  the  season  with  an  abundant  milk 
supply.  If  you  have  plenty  of  cornstalks 
it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  the  oat  straw, 
and  you  will  find  t-hat  the  fleece  will  come 
off  cleaner  in  the  Spring  if  the  chaff  i- 
not  permitted  to  work  into  the  wool. 

Second-cutting  Alfalfa  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  first-cutting  Alfalfa  for  feeding 
dairy  cows.  It  contains  a  little  higher 
percentage  of  protein,  is  more  palatable, 
and  contains  less  fibre.  Either  of  the 
products,  however,  would  be  very  satisfa'c- 
try  for  feeding  dairy  animals. 

Spelt  is  about  equal  to  barley  in  feed¬ 
ing  value  for  pigs,  although  it  is  not  as 
palatable  and  carries  more  fibre.  The 
yield  per  acre  does  not  compare  with  that 
produced  from  either  oats  or  barley. 

As  to  the  probable  prices  for  straight 
Timothy  hay.  the  price  of  No.  2  grade 
hay  will  remain  at  its  high  level  :  $20  a 
ton,  of  course,  is  not  the  prevailing  mar¬ 
ket  price  on  this  product,  for  we  recently 
sold  some  No.  3  Timothy  hay  in  the  New 
York  market  for  $44  a  ton.  which  netted 
us  about  $37  a  ton  at  our  station.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  would  better  be 
looking  up  a  market  that  would  pay  you 
the  prevailing  prices. 


Salvage  Wheat  for  Poultry 

I  enclose  sample  of  salvage  wheat. 
What  is  your  opiniou  of  same  for  poultry 
feed  at  $2.(50  per  100  lb-.  V  A  good  scratch 
feed  costs  $4.10  at  present.  We  are  get¬ 
ting  50c  per  dozen- for  eggs.  35c  per  lb. 
live  for  broilers.  Not  much  money  in 
the  poultry  business  at  these  figures. 

Pennsylvania.  C.  A. 

If  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  is  similar  to 
the  sample  that  you  submitted  I  would 
say  that  it  would  he  very  well  suited  for 
use  as  poultry  feed  and  would  be  well 
worth  $2.(50  per  100  fits.  It  would  make 
a  particularly  good  scratch  feed,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
purchased.  It  would  clearly  be  more 
economical  than  the  mixed  scratch  feed 
that  you  could  secure  at  $4.10  per  100  lbs. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  scarcely  a  new 
dollar  for  an  old  one  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  when  eggs  are  worth  but  50c  a  dozen 
and  feeds  continue  to  increase  in  price. 


Kale  for  Forage 

Have  any  readers  of  The  It.  X.-Y.  ever 
used  kale  for  Fall  and  Winter  hog  pasture 
in  the  place  <>,'  rape?  I  have  a  two-acre 
hog  lot  that  the  hogs  have  just  cleaned  the 
rye  off.  and  I  want  to  plow  it  in  a  few 
days  and  sow  it  in  a  crop  of  some  kind 
to  pasture  hogs  ou.  I  Slave  plenty  of 
kale  seed  of  my  own  growing^  the  rape 
seed  I  would  have  to  buy.  Kale  grow- 
very  rank  here  and  Avill  stand  the  Winter 
well.  The  main  question  is.  will  the  hogs 
eat  it.  and  will  it  do  them  as  much  good 
as  rape?  w.  s.  it. 

Maryland. 

Kale  is  very  coarse,  but  is  well  -aired 
for  feeding  sheep  or  swine.  It  is  relative¬ 
ly  coarser  than  Dwarf  Essex  rape,  and 
that  is  why  rape  is  chosen  from  the  mus¬ 
tard  family  as  being  best  suited  in  feeding 
pig>.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  kale 
vs  ill  prove  as  palatable  as  rape,  although 
it  is  believed  that  for  late  Summer  plant¬ 
ing  kale  will  be  quite  as  well  suited  as 
rape.  On  tbe  Pacific  coast  kale  is  ex¬ 
tensively  grown,  and  a  variety  known  as 
“Thousand  Headed  kale*’  is  proved  to  be 
the  best  for  soiling  crops,  and  for  use  on 
areas  intended  to  be  pastured.  If  you 
have  your  own  seed  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  used,  as  you  have 
suggested.  Frozen  kale  should  be  thawed 
before  being  fed  and.’ if  this  precaution  is 
taken,  I  have  known  of  no  bad  results 
from  feeding  material  of  this  sort,  that 
may  have  been  stored  for  Winter  use. 


Ration  for  Heifer:  Storing  Cut  Straw  and 
Fodder 

W ill  you  give  me  a  grain  ration  for  a 
heifer  due  to  f’-eshen  the  first  of  October 
at  the  age  of  _’L_.  years?  She  will  have 
plenty  of  gras-  of  rather  poor  quality. 
She  has  a  good  deep  barrel,  but  is  not 
very  large,  and  I  wish  to  hustle  her  along 
a  little.  Can  you  tell  me  if  it  will  be 
practical  to  cut  oat  straw  and  corn  fodder, 
after  it  i-  cured,  into  short  pieces  and 
place  them  in  layers  in  a  bay  or  bin?  I 
have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  corn- 
fodder  into  the  Winter,  and  it'  l  can  use 
the  oat  straw  in  this  way  it  would  help 
out  on  the  hay.  1  thought  the  straw 
would  absorb  moisture  from  the  corn, 
(Ims  making  the  straw  more  palatable 
and  keep  the  corn  from  spoiling.  Would 
it  be  better  to  feed  this  to  milch  cows  or 
to  young  stock?  c.  E.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

If  the  heifer  in  question  has  been  well 
grown  and  i-  now  carrying  considerable 
fiesh  it  would  be  well  to  feed  her  gener¬ 
ously  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of. ground  hominy,  ground  oats,  and 
gluten  meal.  If  she  weighs  as  much  as 
l.OUO  llis.  she  should  be  fed  as  much  as 
six  or  eight  pouuds  of  this  mixture  daily. 

It  is  advisable  to  decrease  the  grain 
ration  just  prev  ious  to  freshening.  There 
i-  everything  to  be  gained  by  having  milch 
cows  iq  a  high  -rate  of  flesh  previous  to 
their  fre-heniug  in  order  that  they  may 
be  in  good  physical  condition  to  with¬ 
stand  the  drain-  on  the  system  that  will 
follow  it  they  prove  to  be  persistent 
milkers. 

.Y-  to  the  advisability  of  cutting  the 
oat  straw  and  putting  this  in  the  mow 
with  the  corn  fodder,  I  would  sat  that 
thi-  would jmnke  considerable  extra  labor, 
but  it  might,  as  you  suggest,  save  the 
corn  fodder  from  spoiling.  I  can  sec  no 
advantage  in  cutting  the  straw,  for  it  is 
not  easy  to  induce  animals  to  eat  cut 
straw  unless  it  i.-  mixed  with  some  good 
hay  or  grain.  If  the  cornstalks  are  left 
in  the  shock  until  they  are  well  cured, 
and  then  put  into  the  rick  or  into  the 
mow  they  will  not  spoil.  The  danger 
comes,  a-  you  have  suggested,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  store  away  the  green  fodder  be¬ 
fore  it  i-  properly  cured.  Oat  straw  is 
very  low  in  digestible  nutrients,  though 
it  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  .supplement¬ 
ing  roughage  in  mature  animals.  Young 
animals  do  not  do  well  on  straw,  for  it 
is  too  coarse  and  indigestible,  and  does 
not  contain  -uffirient  nutriment  to  justify 
its  use.  Possibly  the  straw  would  absorb 
some  of  the  moisture  from  the  corn,  but 
not  enough  to  increase  the  palatability 
of  the  straw.  I  have  never  known  milch 
cows  to  do  very  well  on  oat  straw  unless 
it  i-  cut  green  and  fairly  well  cured  and 
stored  in  the  mow,  and  then  used  only  iu 
conjunction  with  other  feeds,  including 
concentrates.  It  has  been  used  success¬ 
fully  iu  conjunction  with  Alfalfa  hay,  iu 
order  to  do  away  with  the  natural  •laxa¬ 
tive  condition  that  prevails  when  the 
second  or  third  cutting  is  fed.  It  will, 
no  doubt,  supplement  your  hay,  but  it 
should  not  be  fed  by  itself,  and  I  very 
much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  cutting  the 
straw  under  the  conditions  that  you  have 
suggested. 

I  think  a  great  many  feeders  of  live 
stock  have  under-estimated  the  value  <>f 
oats  in  their  rations.  While  it  is  true 
that  a  great  many  of  the  so-called  ground 
feeds  contain  reground  oats  consisting 
mainly  of  the  hull,  1  am  frank  in  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  best  results,  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  experiments  that  I  have  conducted, 
followed  where  a  generous  amount  of 
ground  or  crushed  oats  was  included,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  young  animals.  The  only 
thing  to  guard  against  is  the  condition 
that  often  prevails  at  many  of  the  mills, 
where  all  refuse  material  is  collected,  re- 
ground.  and  placed  upon  the  market  as 
ground  oats.  It  i-  undoubtedly  true  that 
a  great  deal  <>f  this  material  is  worked 
off  as  hog  feed,  it  being  argued  that  since 
the  pig?-  will  eat  this  material  it  must 
have  some  value  as  feed.  Euless,  there¬ 
fore.  there  is  a  great  deal  of  foreign  mat¬ 
ter.  and  a  large  percentage  of  oils  in  this 
material,  it  might  profitably  be  used  at 
the  price  today. 


Farmers  of  this  community  sold  their 
wool,  merino  and  grades,  at  75c  per  lb. 
Those  who  sell  whole  milk  are  now  get* 
ring  35c  per  gallon,  less  transportation 
charges.  Country  butter  about  50c  per 
lb. :  egg-  about  50c  per  doz.  Peaches  have 
been  selling  at  $3  per  bu.  The  yield  of 
wheat,  where  thrashed,  runs  from  15  to  30 
bu.  per  acre.  No  oats  thrashed  yet.  Corn 
looks  well ;  with  seasonable  weather 
should  make  a  good  crop.  Oak  timber, 
uncut,  sells  at  from  $10  to  $15  per  1,000 
ft.,  estimated  :  same  at  mill.  $40  per  1,000 
ft.,  approved,  according  t<>  grade.  The 
Pittsburgh  vein  of  coal,  bituminous, 
changed  hands  at  prices  ranging  from 
$100  per  acre  upward,  according  to  lo¬ 
cation.  There  are  many  mines  in  this 
county  in  operation.  J.  N.  w. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 


The  profiteers  should  take  to  heart  the 
political  speaker's  warning  when  he  said. 
“If  you  don’t  stop  shearing  the  wool  off 
the  sheep  that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  you’ll 
pump  it  dry.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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SWINE 


VICTOR  FARMS 
BIG  TYPE 
CHESTER  WHITES 

Spring  boars  by  Rajah,  heaviest  boar  at  Na¬ 
tional  Swine  Show  1917,  sire  ot'  many  winners 
including  famous  herd  boar  Big  Buster.  Out  of 
a  daughter  of  Prince  Big  Bone.  THE  WIN¬ 
NING  BREED  —  THE  WINNING  BLOOD 
LINKS.  PLENTY  OP  BIOS— PLENTY  OP 
PORK-AND  PLENTY  OP  PROPIT. 

Victor  Farms,  Bellvale,  New  York 


CHESHIRES 

Three  pure  bred  registered  boar 
pigs;  farrowed  June  24;  $15  each 
if  taken  at  once. 

SIM  L.  VINCENT  ::  LAPEER,  MICH. 


BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM 

OFFKKS  FOR  SALE — Registered  Chester  White  bow  and 
boar  pips,  ail  ages.  Reg.  stock  at  two  months,  $20  ea., 
grade  pigs,  115.  Write  for  prices  on  fine  grade  sows,  bred 
or  open,  also  reg.  sows.  I.et  us  know  what  you  want. 
HR  AN  IHtETII  LAKE  FARM,  Krandreth,  N.  Y. 


],  Chester  White  Boar  Pigs 

4-mos.  old.  $30;  8  from  litter  14,  $35.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Harry  Vail,  Jr.,  New  Mil  ford,  Orange  Co.,N.Y. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  wk.  old,  $13  each.  $25  pair;  $35  trio;  not  akin. 
Spring  Gilts  and  Boars.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL.  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Chester  Whiles  SK 

$15  to  $30.  Geo.  F.  Grif fie,  R  No.  3,  Newville,  Pi. 


Reg  0. 1.  C.  Pigs 

not  akin.  BLACK  IIKWON 


Three  large  line  litters  of 
June  farrowing.  Pairs  ami  trios 

ONI)  MINORCA  KiRM,  Mt.  Bethel,  I>». 


Yorkshire  Pigs 

PROLIFIC  STRAIN  OP  HEAVY  FEEDERS. 
FOUNDATION  STOCK  FOR  ESTABLISHED 
BREEDERS  OR  BEGINNERS  AT  REASONABLE 
PRICES.  Personal  care  assures  intelligent  selection. 
H.  C.  BARTON  SO.  AMHERST,  MASS. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 

Defender,  Orion  Pathfinder  Breeding.  Three 
and  four  months  old  pigs.  Good  color  and 
conformation.  Cholera  immune.  Eligible 
registration.  Attractive  prices.  Ask  for 
full  information. 

GREEN  HEDGE  FARMS,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


Baker’sPureBred  DUROCS 

A  sow,  2  yrs.  past,  $80;  March  pigs,  $35  each;  May 
pigs,  $18.  Orders  taken  for  8-wks.-old  pigs,  812. 
Registered,  $1  extra.  C.  V.  Baker,  Le  Raysville,  Pa. 


DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS 

«  week,  old  tl.voo.  A  few  boars  16  week,  old  120.00.  Very 
beat  of  breeding  end  guaranteed  to  pleaee  or  money  refunded. 

POCONO  DAIRY  FARM  Preserve,  Pa. 


IV  Some  good  boars  and  sows  5  mos.  old.  Also 

1/UrOCS  booking  orders  for  fall  pigs,  Orion  breeding. 

J.  II A  It  I.A  N  FltANZ,  Waynesboro,  Pu. 


Sunnyside  Durocs  not  akin,  open  Riltsand  *er- 

vice  boars.  Booking  orders  for  fall  pigs.  J.  E.  van  Alstync,  Kinderhook,  M.Y. 


DUROC  BOAR  PIGS  l*iorou^^re<**>utuo^reK*8t€r<<1,  *10, 


each. 


GEO.  E.. DIETZ.  Zolicnople.  Pa. 


Registered  Duroc  Boar  mos.  old;  excellent  conforma¬ 
tion:  rich,  cherry  color.  L.  M.  Taylor.  Mili.krtok,  N.Y. 


POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  Pro.  pec  tv  Only 

1)R.  KNOX  ltox  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


Big  Type  POLAND  CHINAS 

Special  prices  on  Registered  Boars  3  to  5  months  old  this 
month.  Write  quick  for  special  prices. 

G.  8.  HALL  .  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 

Fnr  Sald-lflfl  Pi«e  CHESTER  WHITES 

ror  oaie  iuu  ■  and  berk.shires 

Six  weeks  old.  85  each,  ready  to  ahip.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  be 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Onshore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany,  Pa. 

100  Pigs  For  Sale 

50  Yorkshires,  8  weeks  old;  50  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire 
cross.  8  weeks  old.  All  good  thrifty  gigs  —  87  each. 
Hartford's  Hog  Rauch  Mayuard,  Mass. 

TAMWORraJHAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYN0LDS-LYBR00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Weatview  Stock  Farm 

It.  1  W  lnaloH-SuIi  ni,  X.  C. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  T5°er2uu8rthi>e®d8 

Males,  810;  Females,  $7.  Coon  hound  puppies, 
best  blood  of  the  south.  Males,  $10;  Females,  87. 
Trained  coon  hound,  Male,  $40,  trial.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfactory.  Pleasant  View  Kennels,  Oakiield.Wis. 

FOR  SALE-SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  ^f,.*;00 


female  $1.00  each. 


R.  C  MACKLEY.  PARKE.  PA. 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  maledogs  and  brood  matrons;  pupsall  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANI.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  fie.  for  large  instructive  list,  of  what 
you  want.  \V.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland  Iowa 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPS 


A  f»*w  oho  loo  pi  i  pH  re  July 
for  September  shipment 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  Hem!  Raven  strain.  Paper*  fur¬ 
nished  Free.  BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandrelh.  N  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS 

McCULLOCH  -  .  Laurel  Glen,  Conn. 

AIREDALE  PUPS.  $10  and  $15 
Eairchance  Farm  Danielson,  Conn. 

r.nllin  Puno  “,,<l  >  KM'  Z  KAI.AND  RKI>  It  A  KBITS 

OOllier ups  NELSON  BROS.  -  Grovk  CITY,  Pa. 

CCUnCTQ  fnr  Cola  Exterminate  yonr  ruts  and 
I  Citric  I  O  rOr  Odlc  save  yon i-  grain.  Price 
list  fret*.  Catalogue  10c.  0.  II.  KKEFKIl  A  CO.,  i; rerun  tch,  Ohio 

i  that  give  satisfaction.  Any  size.  White 
i  or  brown.  I  guarantee  safe  arrival. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free. 
LEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  New  London  Ohio 


FERRETS 


HOLSTEINS 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

HO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  tine  to  calve  this  month  anil  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

lO  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

203-205  Savings 
“  *  N.  Y. 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  Bank  Bids.. 


Cortland, 


=  HOLSTEINS  — 

Stock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  as  to 
individual  quality  ami  sold  under  true  representations. 

PRESENT  OFFERINGS: — 

2  car  loads  of  cows,  fresh  or  due  tocalve  soon. 
1  “  load  of  extra  high  grade  bred  heifers. 
1  44  load  of  registered  cows,  now  in  lacta¬ 
tion  or  due  soon. 

Orders  filled  for  car  load  lots  or  less. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD,  Billiton  Spa,  Saratoga  Co  ,  N.Y. 


King  Segis  Bred  Bulls 

We  have  several  show  hulls  nicely"  marked, 
from  two  to  six  months  old,  out  of  excellent 
cows  with  A.  R.  O.  hacking  and  sired  by  a  son 
of  the  $50,000  bull.  Prices  from  $100  to  $175. 

For  Particulars  Address 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

30  r  e  g  i  s  t  o  r  e  d,  30  very  large 
high  grades,  due  this  fall.  50 
registered,  50  high  grade  year¬ 
lings.  10  registered,  .'SO  high 
grade,  2-yr.-olds,  due  this  fall. 
12  registered  bulls,  ready  for 
service.  10  registered  heifer 
calves,  priced  to  sell  at  farm¬ 
er's  prices.  J4  Holstein  heifer 
calves.  $20  to  t25  each,  express 
prepaid  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 

iJis^Holstein  Calves 

either  sex,  $20  to  $25.  Express 
prepaid  on  5  or  more.  Register¬ 
ed  bull  calves  $25  to  $50.  Regis¬ 
tered  heifers  and  yearlings,  all 
ages.  Write  ns  your  wants.  The 
best  in  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  Box  253 

Registered  Hoistein 

$75  Heifer  Calves  $75 

$50,000  B  IIEEIH  X  G.  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Reg*,  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  KIVKMtl  KUU,  Prop.  K.  1,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  S30  to  $2S  each,  f ,  H.  WOOD,  Cortland, New  York 

$50,000  breed¬ 
ing  on  both 
Priced  right.  Par- 

Entorprieo  Stock  Farm  Ariel,  Pa 


Regisiered  Yearling  Holstein  Bull 

sides.  More  than  two-thirds  white.  Price* 


ticulars  on  request. 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wHtlf.n 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chillenango.  N.Y 

REXOTTOSHIF.  3  HOISTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Better  than  ordinary. 

World’s  record  in  pedigrees.  All  tested  dams.  $100  each 
to  close  out.  Write  quickly.  CLOVEROAIE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 


r 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN'S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  IIC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


■MMMMmwwggMagamwa 


Jersey  Bulls 

Will  increase  the  production  and  profit  of 
your  herd.  Seud  for  our  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices  on  bulls  and  bull  calves, 

rich  in  the  blood  of  The  Champion  Producers. 


HOOD  FARM 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


.  Jerseys  To”* 


Fosterlicld’s  Herd 

Cows.  Heifers  due  to  Is*  fresh  this  summer  and  later. 
Calves,  both  sexes,  very  attractive.  Come  and  sec  thorn  or 
write.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morritlown,  Morris  C,..  N.  J. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


M  i  1  k  ing 
Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie,  Pa.,  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos.-ol.l  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville.  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Evkrktt Fox,  Lowxll,  Mass 

rz 


SHEEP 


For  Sale— Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 

few  Ewes.  Walter  B.  Saxton.  Venice  Centre,  N.Y. 


REtilSTKHF.I)  IIVM  l*S  II  IKK  DOWN  KW  IS 

Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  Reg.  South  Down  Ewes 
and  Ram  Lambs  For  Sale  KIXIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  Jf.  J. 


For  Sale— Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHLRSON.  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


PnrQalo  Kcir-  HAMP8HIKK  SHEEP.  KAMS  uml 
rui  OdlC  K\\  KS.  Apply  Dfllllt  FIRM,  Pnreliuse,  N.  T. 

Reg,  SHKOPSHIKES.  RAMS  AND  EWES 
FOR  SALE.  Steveus  Bros.  W ILSON,  N.  Y 


Registered  Band  C  Type  Delaine  Merino  Rams 

FOR  SALE.  L,  M.  Ada  mo.  Eagle  Bridge.  N.  Y. 


te^GUERNSEYS^S^ 


jt->*  Products 


*412  was  the  average  price  paid  for  342  Guernseys  con 
signed  by  farmer-breeders  in  a  series  of  6  Wisconsin 
sales.  This  average  exceeds  by  $82  the  average  of  all 
1918  Guernsey  sales,  and  greatly  exceeds  the  average  of 
any  other  corresponding  series  •  of  d'airy  cattle  sales  ever 
held.  Breed  Guernseys,  the  cattle  of  promise.  Write 
*o  breeders  for  descriptions  arid  prices  and  send  for  onr 
booklets  telling  why  others  have  chosen  the  Guernsey. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


The  Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

We  are  offering  May  Rose  bull  born  January  19, 
1919,  sired  by  a  son  of  Langwater  .May  King  and 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy’s  May 
King.  Every  female  in  pedigree  is  in  the  A.  R. 
or  great  producing  dam  list.  Dam  wilt  be  tested 
at  next  freshening.  Calf  broken  color  and  well 
grown  excellent  individual.  Price,  $300. 

WALTER  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  hull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


RIVER  VIEW  FARM 

May  Rose  Bull  Calves 

Priced  to  Sell 

Correspondence  .solicited 

HENRI  L  RAG0T,  Mgr.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Ohilmark  f 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

On  several  fine  registered  females,  also  excep¬ 
tionally  good  young  bulls  and  bull  calves. 

For  full  particulars  write  promptly 

J.  C.  Haartz,  10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Girdle  Ridge  Farm 

Fine  Guernsey  bull  ready  for  service.  20  mos. 
old,  for  sale.  Other  fancy  choice  males.  Address 

SUPERINTENDENT 
GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM,  Katon.h,  N.Y. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  Breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Siulthvllle  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


Belle  Alto  Farms 
GUERNSEY  BULLS 


SIREOj  Langwater  jloyal  Master  23663 


Herdlea  bulls  will  increase  your  production. 

Herdlea  bulls  will  increase  your  reputation. 

Herdlea  gives  their  cows  every  opportunity. 

Herdlea  will  make  special  prices  to  small  breeders  and  beginners. 

HERDLEA  BERKSHIRES  ARE  OF  THE  SAME 
HIGH  STANDARD  AS  THE  GUERNSEYS 

A.  T.  Herd,  Prop.  Louis  McL  Merry  man.  Mgr. 

Carl  Cockerell,  Herdsman  N"ew  Uojjo,  jpa. 


Oakhurst  Farm  Guernseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS.  Millerton.  N.  Y. 

W aldorf  Farm  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  from  one  to  sixteen  months  old.  From 
A.  R.  dams  with  high  records.  Prices  right  for 
quick  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females. 

W.  B.  DAYTON,  Supt.,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  £2  ISS&ggtESz 

er.  one  of  the  best  sires  of  producers  of  the  breed 

JAMES  E.  van  ALSTYNE  -  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


I  will 

- - - —  —  — — -  sell 

several  sons,  grandsons  and  daughters  of  Ne  Plus  Ul¬ 
tra  IV.  Several  daughtersready  to  freshen.  Address 

Manager  Shigbirk  Farina,  R.  Ne.  3,  Box  151,  Saugerliei,  N.  T. 

1882  Maple  Glen  Guernseys  1919 

Have  for  saie  several  young  May  Rose  bulls  by 
Florltam  Laddie  out  of  tested  dams.  Also  a 
few  female-  bred  to  a  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

L.  L.  COGGSHALL  .  Locke,  N.  Y. 


We  offer 


_ _ M 

BY  1  Pencoyd'g  Royal  Secret  40685  (  orandsons 

of  King  of  the  May,  9001,  and  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of 
Lilly  Vale,  1(028.  two  to  twelve  months.  Some  out  of 
A.  R.  dams.  Herd  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  state. 
Those  at-e  bulls  of  great  promise.  Send  for  sale  list. 

BELLE  ALTO  FARMS.  WERNERSVILLE  PA  .  M.  H.  McCallum.  Mgr. 


BELLMATH  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

sale  Choice  Young  Bulls  at  Reasonable  Prices 

One  son  of  Delia  of  Hickory  Grove  A.  It.  5751—14392.5  Lbs.  milk,  701.27  Lbs.  fat. 

Two  grandsons  of  Della  of  Hickory  Grove  from  high  producing  dams. 

Three  other  high  class  young  bulls  of  Glenwood  breeding. 

Two  splendid  May  Rose  youngsters,  grandsons  of  Itchen  Daisy's  May  Kiug  of  Langwater  17349. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON  SENNETT,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 

Miscellaneous 

sale  Reg.  Ayrshire  Cows  and  Heifers 

oue  2-years  old,  one  6  mouths. 

Mr-  Charles  Hermann,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  10,  CaUicoon,  N.Y. 

PUBLIC  SALE  borne1  farm  l^mile 

north  of  Center 
Farmington,  Trumble  Co.,  Ohio 

120  Head  of  Live  Stock  consisting 
of  Cattle,  Horses  and  Sheep 

60  Head  of  Cattle,  some  Fresh  Cows,  some 
in  good  flow  of  Milk — Itaiance  fat  Heifers. 

50  Head  of  Breeding  Ewes 

10  Head  of  Good  Horses  Farm  Tools 

S.  L.  STEPHENS  WEST  FARMINGTON,  OHIO 

|  .*.  HORSES 

A  FINE  TEAM  OF  HORSES  FOR  SALE 

good  at  any  farm  work;  they  are  young  and  full  of 
pep.  The  only  reason  for  selling  them  is  that  I 
offer  part  of  ray  farm  for  rent. 

Thirty  acres  just  cleared  so  that  it  is  virgin  soil. 

If  interested,  write  at  once  for  full  particulars. 
CHAS.  F.  BEDELL  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Cheap— An  excellent  working  team  of 

BAY  PERCHERON  MARES 

\Veight2800  Mountain  Brook  Farm.  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 

cn  Shetland  AXI>  LARGER  POX  IKS  alt 

□  U  ncdU  OllGlIdllU  ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
new  price  list.  THE  SHENAN60  PONY  FARMS,  Dept.  0,  Espyville,  Pj. 

J  FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
j  Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 

1  this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 

1280 
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Bed-Time  or  Breakfast-Time —70° 

Man’s  first  and  most  convenient  fuel  was  WOOD.  And 
today,  after  centuries  of  time,  WOOD  is  for  many  thousands  of 
homes,  the  cheapest,  handiest  and  pleasantest  fuel  to  use. 

Why  do  people  in  the  city  prefer  WOOD  as  fireplace  fuel? 
When  they  use  coal  for  their  boiler  or  furnace,  why  do  they 
insist  on  WOOD  for  the  fireplace? 

WOOD  makes  a  hot  fire  quickly  and  is  easiest  to  keep  burning.  WOOD 
is  obtainable  on  almost  every  farm,  for  the  mere  cost  of  cutting.  Wood 
ashes  make  the  best  Potash  fertilizer.  WOOD  is  clean  and  easy  to  handle. 

Thin  out  your  timber  land.  Use  up  the  dead  and  down  wood 
before  it  rots.  Stop  hauling  expensive  coal  from  distant  places.  Use 
your  own  WOOD  in  this  new 

MTERH4TI0H/1L 

Wood  Burhiho 

OttEPIPE  HE4TER 

Built  specially  to  provide  comfortable,  health¬ 
ful  furnace  heat  with  WOOD.  1  akes  big  chunks 
of  WOOD  and  makes  a  big,  fast  hot  fire,  or  keeps 
a  slow,  steady  heat-producing  fire — just  as  you 
wish.  You  can  have  warm  rooms  everywhere 
in  your  home,  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
Just  as  easy  to  tend  and  contrcl  as  any  other 
International  Onepipe  Heater. 
Backed  by  the  same  guarantee. 

Where  we  recommend  the  Inter¬ 
national  Onepipe  Heater,  our  advice 
carries  with  it  a  60  days’  trial  privi¬ 
lege  and  a  5 -year  guarantee. 

Any  International  Onepipe 
Heater  bums  WOOD  as  well  as 
other  fuels,  but  you’ll  want  this 
special  heater  if  wood  is  cheapest 
and  handiest. 

Send  today  for  our  Free 
Catalog,  stating  whether  you 
intend  to  burn  wood  or  other 
fuel  also. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HEATER  CO. 


One  Year  to  Pay 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  enjoy 
the  comforti  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Onepipe  Heater  this 
winter  while  paying  for  it 
on  our  liberal  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan. 

Write  Today! 


USE  YOUR  FORD  AS  A  10-HORSE 
PORTABLE  FARM  ENGINE 

The.  Perfection  Belt 
Power  Attachment  is  all 
you  need. 

Easy  to  line  up  with 
the  machine  you  want  to 
drive.  Has  an  extra  cool¬ 
ing  fan.  We  also  make 
The  Ideal  Power  Jack 
for  rear  drive. 

Fits  any  car 
Demonstrated  at  State  Fair 

THE  ASHLAND  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
200  Virginia  Avenue  X  •<  ASHLAND,  OHIO 


Part  I. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


State  Solidarity. — The  fact  that  Con¬ 
necticut  is  a  small  State  territorially, 
makes  it  easy  for  her  farmers  to  meet 
in  State  organizations.  Farmers  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  special  branch  of  farming 
thus  easily  make  the  acquaintance  of 
others  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  who 
are  interested  in  similar  lines  of  work. 
Then  too,  the  several  State  organizations 
have  made  -a  special  point  of  getting  their 
members  to  meet,  from  time  to  time  for 
the  inspection  of  some  farm  where  things 
of  real  merit  are  being  done.  The  State 
Pomological  Society  was  the  first  of  the 
State  organizations  to  push  the  idea  of 
field  inspection  meetings  and  the  State 
Dairymen’s  Association  and  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association  soon  followed  the  example 
set.  In  opening  the  Farmers’  Week  con¬ 
vention  of  five  State  •associations  )on 
August  4,  President  Beach  of  the  College 
said  that  the  Summer  meetings  of  the 
State  Poultry  Association,  which  had 
been  held  in  the  College  for  several  years, 
were  the  forerunner  of  the  present  farm¬ 
ers’  week. 

Visiting  I’oit.tkymex. — All  Connecti¬ 
cut  roads  led  to  Storrs  August  4  to  7. 
and  even  the  roads  leading  all  the  way 
from  New  Jersey  had  their  terminus  at 
this  Mecca.  The  poultrymen  of  the  State 
felt  especially  honored  in  being  visited 
by  the  progressive  poultrymen  of  New 
Jersey.  The  tour  of  inspection  from  our 
sister  State  required  two  days  on  the 
road.  Prominent  poultry  farms  in  New 
Haven.  Hartford  and  Tolland  counties 
were  visited  and  tin*  party  of  some  thirty- 
odd.  with  half  a  dozen  cars,  arrived  at 
Storrs  on  Monday  afternoon.  The  key¬ 
note  of  the  entire  convention  seemed  to 
be  the  spirit  of  optimism  as  to  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  better  days  in  farming.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  poultrymen. 
President  Ives  in  his  opening  address  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  generally  depressed  con¬ 
dition  that  the .  poultrymen  had  felt  for 
the  past  two  years,  but  added  that  con¬ 
ditions  had  changed  this  year.  He  called 
ittention  to  the  fact  that  eggs  were  at 
least  25  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
while  feed  prices  had  advanced  very  little 
in  that  time.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick  voiced 
the  same  sentiment,  and  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  period  of  low  prices  had 
been  growing  shorter  each  season  for  the 
last  three  years. 

New  Data  on  Feeding. — Prof.  Lewis 
of  New  Jersey  spoke  on  “Protective 
Feeds.”  calling  attention  to  the  discoveries 
of  Dr.  MoCullum  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
their  bearing  on  growing  young  birds. 
He  stated  that  the  new  growth  factors 
called  vitamines,  found  in  milk  and  the 
yolks  of  eggs,  indicated  an  unequalled 
feeding  value  for  these,  products.  No 
poultryman  today,  he  said,  can  afford  to 
ignore  these  valuable  feeds  in  starting  off 
young  chicks.  Beyond  these  sources  of 
vitamines.  the  only  other  source  was  the 
fresh,  succulent,  leafy  parts  of  growing 
plants.  Thus,  he  said,  gave  a  feeding 
value  to  clover.  Alfalfa,  and  even  young 
grasses,  which  should  never  be  overlooked 
in  feeding  young,  developing,  pullets.  The 
other  new  data  brought  forward  by  Prof. 
Lewis  were  the  outcome  of  recent  feeding 
tests  at  the  Vineland  station.  These  he 
said  showed  two  things,  the  importance 
of  not  forcing  egg  production  at  too 
young  an  age  in  the  case*of  pullets,  and 
the  proper  proportion  of  mash  feed  to 
grain  feed  in  feeding  laying  stock  through¬ 
out  the  year.  He  said  many  poultrymen* 
in  the  past  had  not  taken  sufficient  care 
to  fit  their  pullets  for  the  heavy  drain 
to  which  they  were  subject.  The  experi¬ 
ments  indicated  that  the  best  results  were 
obtained  by  withholding  part  of  the  usual 
mash  for  pullets  for  about  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  pullets  will  become  six  months 
of  age,  and  during  that  time  feeding  a 
large  amount  of  grain.  In  this  way  the 
amount  of  body  fat  will  be  increased  and 
a  strong  vigorous  bird  be  developed.  This 
body  fat  and  body  vigor  will  be  available 
later  to  help  out  in  heavy  egg  production. 
The  professor  said  the  proportion  of  grain 
feed  to  mash  feed  for  laying  stock  should 
not  be  uniform  throughout  the  year. 
While  a  larger  proportion  of  grain  than 
of  mash  was  needed  during  the  Winter 
months,  this  heavy  grain  feeding  should 
be  reduced  toward  Spring  to  about  equal 
parts  of  mash  and  grain  in  March  and 
April,  while  during  the  Summer  season 
the  proportion  of  grain  used  should  be 
gradually  reduced,  until,  in  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer.  less  than  half  as  much  grain  as 
mash  should  be  fed. 

The  PorxTRY  Contest. — The  egg- 
layiug  contest  lias  no  doubt  put  Storrs 
*‘on  the  map.”  Outside  the  borders  of 
her  own  State  the  college  is  better  known 
for  her  poultry,  work  than  for  any  other 
line.  These  contests  have  been  running 
now  for  nearly  eight  years.  This  year 
lias  been  an  “off  year,”  according  to  Prof. 
Kirkpatrick,  a.'  they  are  11.000  eggs 
short  of  tiie  average,  and  have  lost  100 
more  birds  than  the  average  of  past  years. 
This,  he  thought,  was  due  to  the  bad 
conditions  under  which  the  birds  arrived 
last  Fall,  due  to  poor  shipping  conditions 
and  to  the  inability  of  the  department  to 
get  and  keep  good  help  to  care  for  the 

birds.  ,  ,  - 

While  these  eoutests  have  been  of 
value  in  helping  to  establish  the  merits 
of  the  breeds  as  producers,  their  chief 
value  lies  in  the  sidelights  that  the  con¬ 
tests  have  brought  out.  Chief  among 


these  sidelights  are  the  amount  of  food 
nutrients  required  to  produce  a  dozen  or 
100  eggs  and  the  fact  that  fancy  stock 
and  utility  stock  are  not  so  far  apart  as 
many  would  suppose.  It  appears  that 
the  best  producers,  ou  the  whole,  are 
those  that  score  nearest  the  standards 
put  out  by  the  various  breeders’  associa¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  so  important  has  this 
question  of  the  relation  of  fancy  points 
to  utility  points  become,  that  an  effort 
is  to  be  made  by  the  Connecticut  Poultry 
Association  to  establish  a  fancy-utility 
score  card  that  will  provide  a  means  of 
harmonizing  the  differences  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  breeders  of  the  so-called 
“fancy”  and  the  utility  strains  of  poultry. 
It  is  expected  that  this  score  card  will 
come  into  use  at  fairs  the  coming  Fall 
and  Winter.  c.  s.  phelps. 


Buffalo  Markets 

►Still  the  exceedingly  dry  weather  is 
upon  us.  People  wonder  how  anything 
grows.  The  early  potato  crop  has  not 
materialized.  Think  of  the  middle  of 
August  and  no  potatoes  yet.  and  none  in 
prospect  unless  it  rains  soon.  And  all 
the  time  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  is 
deluged  with  rain.  Only  .53  inch  in  June, 
1.37  inches  in  July  and  .01  to  August  13. 
Yet  crops  are  mostly  good,  though  some 
of  them  are  pinched  very  hard.  What 
are  the  climatic  conditions  that  will  give 
one  part  of  a  State  a  big  exee-s  of  rain 
and  another  next  to  none? 

Potatoes  retail  at  from  SO  to  90c  per 
peek.  The  wholesale  price  is  $7.75  to  $S 
per  bbl.  Apples  are  in  fair  quantity  at 
$2  to  $2.75  per  bu.  Bears  are  $2  to 
$2.50  per  bu.,  and  fairly  plenty.  Plums 
are  scarce  at  30  to  50o  per  7-lb. 
bkt. ;  grapes  fair,  at  30  to  35c  for  4V>-lb. 
bkt.  of  Southern,  with  big  home  crop 
nearly  ready.  Beans  dull,  but  still  high, 
$4.50  to  $0  per  bu.  Onions  firm,  $2.50  to 
$3  for  homegrown,  per  bu.  A  Niagara 
County  farmer  reports  that  !ie  has  sold 
all  his  sweet  bough  apples  for  $7  per 
bbl..  and  he  thinks  Winter  apples  may 
bring  as  much.  Two  years  these  sweet 
apples  went  to  the  hogs.  The  Western 
New  York  peach  crop,  he  thinks,  will 
bring  $5  per  bu. 

Southern  and  fancy  fruits  and  berries 
are  mostly  scarce  and  high.  Peaches  are 
more  plenty  from  the  South  than  they 
will  be  from  home.  $3  to  $4.25  per  South¬ 
ern  bu. ;  25  to  35c  per  homegrown  7-lb. 
bkt. ;  raspberries  scarce,  28  to  35c  for  all 
colors;  blackberries.  2(»  to  32c:  huckle¬ 
berries.  IS  to  24c:  currants.  23  to  25c 
for  red.  28  to  30c  for  black,  all  per  qt. 
Muskmelons.  $2.75  to  $3.75  for  standard 
crates;  watermelons,  $25  to  880  per  100; 
oranges.  $5  to  $0.50 :  lemons.  $0  to  $8 ; 
California  grapefruit,  not  as  good  as 
Southern.  $5.  all  per  box :  limes.  50  to 
75c-  per  100;  bananas.  $4  to  $7.50  per 
bunch. 

Vegetables  are  strong  and  active  at  $3 
to  $9  per  100  for  cabbage:  $1  to  $1.75 
for  string  beans  :  $1.50  to  $2.25  for  cucum¬ 
bers  :  $2.50  to  $3.50  for  tomatoes ;  20  to 
30c  for  spinach ;  $1  to  $1.25  for  white 
turnips,  all  per  bu. :  $3.50  to  $4  for  peas, 
per  1 1  -bu.  bag:  25  to  30c  for  beets:  35 
to  05c  for  carrots;  25  to  35c  for  celery; 
20  to  30c  for  radishes;  40  to  50c  for 
parsley,  all  per  doz.  bunches:  $2.25  to 
$2.50  for  eggplant :  20  to  30c  for  green 
corn,  both  per  doz. ;  $1.75  to  $2  for  fancy 
lettuce,  per  2-doz.  box;  $1.35  to  $1.75 
per  hamper  for  peppers. 

Butter  is  without  change:  52  to  58c 
for  creamery  ;  47  to  53c  for  dairy  :  -Hi  to 
50c  for  crocks  :  44  to  45c  for  common,  and 
29  to  30c  for  oleomargarine.  Cheese  is 
easy;  34  to  35c  for  all  regular  sorts. 
Eggs  are  quiet :  54  to  5Ge  for  hennery ; 
49  to  53c  for  State  and  Western  candled. 
Poultry  is  steady,  except  live  is  easier. 
47  to  49c  for  frozen  turkey ;  32  to  37c 
for  fowl :  37  to  39c  for  chickens  and 
roasters :  24  to  25c  for  old  roosters :  38 
to  40c  for  ducks :  geese  not  quoted.  Live 
poultry  3  to  5c  lower  than  dressed. 

Maple  sugar  is  dull;  $1.75  to  $2  per 
gallon  for  syrup:  13  to  25c  for  sugar. 
Hay  continues  high,  though  much  lower 
than  some  weeks  ago  ;  $28  to  $-”.0  for  No. 
1  Timothy.  J.  w.  C. 


Cominq  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  2 — -New  England  Hereford  Sale. 
New  England  Fair,  Worcester,  Mass.  _ 
Sept.  19 — Aberdeeu-Augus.  American 
Aberdeen-Angus  Association.  Springfield. 
Mass. 

Sept.  19. — Second  annual  consignment 
sale  of  purebred  swine.  Berks  County 
Live  Stock  Breeders’  Association.  New 
Fair  Grounds.  Reading.  Pa. 

Oct.  2 — Imported  Guernseys,  F.  S. 
Peer,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

Oct.  (>-S — Holsteins.  Quality  Holstein. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Oct.  8-9 — Holsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  Lacona, 
N.  Y..  manager. 

Oct.  9 — Central  Illiuoi>  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association.  Paris,  111. 

Oct.  13 — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Consignment  Sale.  Fernbrook 
Farm.  Menauds  Road,  Albany,  N.  5 . 

Oct.  15 — Guernsey*.  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Strawbridge  Bropby,  Moorsetown.  N.  J. 


“Some  members  of  the  nobility  make  it 
a  boast  that  they  have  never  worked.” 
“Nothing  much  to  boast  of.  I  have  men 
in  my  employ  who  can  '’ay  that.” — Louis- 
ville  Courier- Journal. 
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Confidence 


You  have  read  a  lot  about  adulterated  feeds.  Right  now  there  is  a  bitter  fight 
against  the  Lever  Feed  Bill  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  low  grade  by-products,  screenings  and  other  refuse  have 
been  worked  off  on  the  farmer  in  the  form  of  mixed  feeds.  Some  of  them  look  good 
but  they  fail  to  return  a  profit  to  the  feeder. 

A  National  law  is  needed  to  protect  you  and  other  dairy  farmers  against  all 
sham  feeds.  You  are  urged  to  support  the  Lever  Feed  Bill. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  high-grade  feeds  for  fifteen  years.  We  are  the  largest  manu- 
acturers  of  feeds  in  Memphis,  and  this  city  produces  more  feed  than  any  other  city  in  America. 
The  feed  which  we  offer  VOll  as  thp  Hpst  rafirm  in  tbp  wr»r1H  is 


This  feed  may  be  new  to  you  but  it  is  well  known 
m  the  Southern  states  where  our  business  has  been 
concentrated.  It  is  made  largely  of  materials  which 
are  grown  in  the  South. ' 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  composed  of  cotton  seed  meal, 
corn  meal,  cocoanut  meal,  wheat  bran  and  shorts,  vel¬ 
vet  bean  feed,  unhulled  peanut  oil  feed,  alfalfa  meal 
and  salt. 

These  high-grade  feeding  materials  are  now  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  quantities  that  you  can  get  the  benefit  of 
this  famous  ration.  It  is  an  honest  feed.  Before  you 
have  fed  a  ton  it  will  win  your  complete  confidence. 

We  do  not  manufacture  food  products  for  human 
beings.  We  have  no  refuse  or  offal  to  be  worked  off  in 
a  feed  bag.  We  no  not  buy  oat  hulls,  rice  hulls  or  any 
other  low  grade  materials. 


You  can  readily  understand  why  we  are  so  strong 
for  an  honest  feed  law.  We  are  working  for  it  night 
and  day  and  so  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  are  feed¬ 
ing  Happy  Cow  Feed.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  join 
this  movement  because  we  are  working  in  your  interests. 

Start  at  once  feeding  Happy  Cow  Feed  and  you 
will  make  the  biggest  milk  profits  you  have  ever  known, 
but  in  the  mean  time  write  to  your  Congressman  and 
Senator,  urging  them  to  support  the  Lever  Feed  Bill 
and  make  it  as  strong  as  possible  for  your  protection. 

Buy  Happy  Cow  Feed  from  your  dealer.  If  he 
does  not  sell  it,  send  us  his  name  and  the  names  of  a 
few  fellow  dairymen  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied. 

Correspondence  from  dairymen  who  want  to  make 
more  money  is  cordially  invited. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Electric  Power  from  River 

Our  farm  is  on  the  Appomattox  River, 
Virginia,  and  the  dwelling  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  river.  The  current  is  three  to 
four  miles  an  hour,  and  the  lowest  level 
of  the  river,  in  the  driest  years,  is  at 
least  3  ft.  deep ;  width  about  60  ft.  In 
the  Spring  it  sometimes  rises  to  a  dozen 
or  more  feet.  Th:  question  is  whether  by 
means  of  a  water  wheel  (damming  being 
out  of  the  question)  in  connection  with 
a  flume  it  would  be  practicable  to  develop 
electric  current  for  light  and  small  power 
at  the  dwelling.  The  wires  could  be  run 
on  standing  trees  all  the  way  to  the  house. 
I  was  much  impressed  by  an  article  on 
this  general  subject  in  your  issue  of 
November  21.  1914,  which  I  have  now 
before  me.  The  construction  of  the  flume 
ought  not  to  be  costly,  since  we  have 
plenty  of  timber  on  the  place,  and  a  saw¬ 
mill  to  handle  it.  If  the  plan  is  prac¬ 
ticable.  how  much  horsepower  would  you 
suggest  should  be  developed?  E.  a.  w. 

Using  the  depth  (3  ft.),  width  (60  ft.), 
and  rate  of  flow  (three  miles  per  hour), 
given,  it  is  easily  computed  that  the 
stream  discharges  when  flowing  at  this 
rate,  47.520  cu.  ft.  per  minute.  This 
amount  of  water  with  a  10-ft.  fall  would 
theoretically  be  capable  of  developing  900 
horsepower.  In  actual  practice  of  course 
this  could  not  all  be  obtained,  as  this 
would  mean  that  every  drop  of  water 
must  pass  through  the  wheel  and  be  100 
per  cent  efficient  while  so  doing.  While 
this  looks  like  a  large  power,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  using  the  stream  for  power  pur¬ 
pose's  would  depend  upon  its  layout,  the 
slope  of  the  bed,  the  height  of  the  banks, 
etc.,  and  these  factors  could  only  be  de¬ 
termined  by  examination. 

I  assume  that  you  wish  to  install  one 
of  the  so-called  current  wheels,  and  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  procure  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C., 
a  copy  of  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
No.  146.  “Current  Wheels.”  This  bulle¬ 
tin  contains  38  pages  of  cuts  and  descrip¬ 
tive  matter  pertaining  to  installations  of 
this  kind,  and  should  be  of  much  value  to 
you.  In  connection  with  it  Parts  I  and 
II,  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  249, 
describing  various  types  of  dams,  ought 
also  to  be  of  interest  to  you. 

With  the  stream  so  far  from  your 
buildings  it  would  be  cheaper  and  easier 
to  install  one  of  the  engine-driven  plants ; 
also  it  would  be  near  at  hand  for  the 
small  amount  of  attention  necessary. 
Communication  with  the  various  water 
wheel  and  electric  equipment  companies 
advertising  in  the  reliable  farm  papers 
will  bring  you  catalogues  and  printed 
matter  containing  much  valuable  advice. 

R.  H.  S. 


Leaking  Tank 

I  am  puzzled  by  a  leaking  metal  tank. 
Tank  is  12  ft.  in  diameter  and  8  ft.  high ; 
in  use  two  years.  It  holds  till  nearly  full, 
then  leaks  out,  chiefly  where  bottom  joins 
wall;  one  time  in  the  seam  of  union  in 
bottom.  Rests  on  a  solid  brick  wall  all 
around,  with  only  two  joists  spanning  the 
space  from  wall  to  wall  for  bottom  of 
tank  to  rest  on.  I  am  thinking,  could  one 
use  any  kind  of  roof  cement  qnd  tarred 
paper  over  bottom?  R-  8-  B 

Clinton.  Mass. 

The  trouble  is  probably  due  to  insuf¬ 
ficient  support  beneath  the  tank,  so  that 
the  bottom  is  sprung  and  the  seams 
opened  bv  the  weight  of  water  as  the  tank 
fills.  Water  tanks  are  often  built  with 
insufficient,  support  as  the  great  weight  of 
water  (about  62.5  lbs.  per  cubic  foot)  is 
not  realized.  In  the  tank  in  question,  the 
capacity,  if  level  full,  would  be  approx¬ 
imately  904  cu.  ft.,  weighing  about  28*4 
tons,  or  a  weight  of  500  lbs.  resting^  on 
every  square  foot  of  the  bottom.  The 
two  joists  spanning  the  space  from  wall 
to  wall  are  not  sufficient  support  fur  the 
tank  bottom.  While  they  may  be  able  to 
carry  the  total  load  without  breaking, 
still,  the  portion  of  the  bottom  between 
them  is  not  capable  of  carrying  the  load 
imposed  upon  it  without  distortion,  and 
the  consequent  straining  of  the  seams  and 
leaking.  The  best  method  to  pursue 
would  be  to  strengthen  these  supports  if 
they  can  be  gotten  at,  and  then  thor- 
oughlv  drv  out  the  tank  and  .solder  the 
leaks.'  If  this  cannot  be  done,  temporary 
relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
good  asphaltum  roofing  cement  applied  as 
a  paint  to  the  dry  seams  of  the.  tank,  al¬ 
though  it  is  probable  that  it  will  always 
give  more  or  less  trouble  until  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  is  removed.  B.  H.  8. 


Farm  Water  Supply 

I  have  a  farm  near  Danbury,  Conn., 
and  am  contemplating  putting  in  a  water 
system  to  supply  the  house  and  take  care 
of  20  head  of  stock,  I  cannot  eay  at  this 
writing  what  my  requirements  are.  This 
can  be  arrived  at  later.  There  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  well  30  ft.  from  the  house,  which 
takes  care  of  the  house  by  the  old  bucket 
method,  but  it  would  not  stand  the  strain 
©f  being  piped  in  the  house  for  bathroom 
purposes.  It  is  30  ft.  deep.  Close  to  the 
barns  I  had  constructed  a  large  concrete 
cistern  to  catch  the  rain  water  from  the 
barns.  When  we  have  rainy  seasons  this 


takes  care  of  the  stock.  The  cows  are  in 
the  pasture  during  the  Summer,  where 
there  is  a  pond,  but  in  extremely  dry  sea¬ 
sons  the  pond  gets  low  and  muddy.  There 
is  a  fine  spring  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  house,  75  ft.  drop,  but  1  r.m  afraid 
this  cannot  be  used  because  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  prohibitive  cost.  In  the  pas¬ 
ture,  about  100  to  200  ft.  from  my  barns, 
the  land  seems  to  be  low  and  springy,  and 
I  believe  a  well  could  be  driven  there  with 
success.  I  want  it  piped  to  the  house, 
and  by  the  means  of  a  pneumatic  tank 
forced  through  the  house.  The  power  for 
drawing  the  water  must  be  by  engine,  and 
the  engine  must  be  of  sufficient  power  to 
run  a  lighting  system  which  I  hope  to  in¬ 
stall  later  on,  when  I  get  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  feature  in  operation — the  water 
plant.  J.  v.  8. 

New  York. 

To  care  for  20  head  of  stock  a  supply 
of  about  200  gals,  daily  would  be  needed. 
The  house  requirements  would  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  family,  and  are  usu¬ 
ally  estimated  at  about  25  gals,  per  per¬ 
son  daily.  This  includes  bath  and  all  pur¬ 
poses.  As  you  say,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
well  that  you  now  have  could  be  relied 
upon  for  this  amount,  although  if  it  fur¬ 
nishes  a  good  supply  of  water  it  might  do. 
Pumping  tests  in  dry  weather  when  the 
water  was  low  would  help  in  determining 
this. 

It  seems  that  the  probable  best  method 
of  securing  water,  if  it  is  determined  that 
the  well  does  not  furnish  enough,  is 
either  to  deepen  the  well  by  drilling,  or 
ns  an  alternative  pipe  the  spring  water 
referred  to  to  the  buildings.  W  ood  pip¬ 
ing  could  be  used  for  this,  and  if  the 
spring  furnishes  a  sufficient  amount  of 
water  the  75-ft.  elevation  spoken  of  should 


give  a  very  good  pressure  at  the  house. 
If  wished,  it  could  be  arranged  to  teed  a 
small  gravity  table  in  the  attic  of  the 
house,  and  the  overflow  piped  to  the  barn, 
the  water  being  allowed  to  run  continu¬ 
ously  ;  in  this  way  fresh  water  is  always 
available  for  drinking  purposes.  It  is 
true  that  either  of  these  arrangements 
would  cost  considerable  moyey,  but  the 
securing  of  a  pure  and  adequate  farm 
water  supply  is  very  important,  and  is 
something  that  will  be  needed  as  long  as 
the  place  stands,  so  that  makeshift  sup¬ 
plies  should  not  be  tolerated.  The  health 
ot  one’s  family  should  not  be  juggled  with 
by  the- use  of  impure  water,  or  even  water 
of  doubtful  purity.  Your  plan  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  same  engine  for  pumping  and 
lighting  I  would  consider  good,  and  a 
small  engine  will  be  found  ample  for  the 
work.  R.  xi.  6. 


Driving  a  Well 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  driven  wells?  How  is  it  general¬ 
ly  done?  Is  the  point  put  right  on  the 
well  casing,  driven  down  and  left  on,  and 
the  pump  with  cylinder  or  valve,  whatever 
it  is  called,  put  inside  casing?  A  friend 
of  mine  drove  one  through  sandy  soil  by 
pounding  with  a  wooden  sledge.  About 
how  far  would  you  judge  you  would  be 
nble  to  drive  point  in  this  manner?  I 
never  knew  how  far  he  got  his.  but  do 
know  he  got  water.  What  size  pipe  is 
generally  used  for  casing?  JV IT.  J. 

Rochelle  Park,  N.  J. 

This  type  of  well  is  adapted  to  deep 
sandy  or  gravelly  soils  where  the  water 
table  lies  within  suction  distance  (about 
25  ft.)  of  the  surface.  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  put  down  to  ft  much  greater 
depth  than  this,  but  a  dry  well  has  to  be 
dug  to  bring  the  cylinder  of  the  pump 
down  to  the  distance  above  mentioned 
from  the  water.  No  casing  is  used,  but 
a  heavy  drive-pipe  carrying  a.  point  and 
screen  is  driven  into  the  ground  until 
water  is  reached.  This  pipe  is  from  1  to 
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3  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  pump  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  upper  end  direct.  As  the 
drive  pipe  has  to  serve  as  a  suction  pipe 
to  the  pump  it  must  be  tightly  screwed 
together  at  the  joints,  using  a  mixture  of 
graphite  and  grease  on  the  threads.  An¬ 
other  reason  for  screwing  the  joints  up 
tightly  is  to  make  the  ends  of  the  pipe 
meet  within  the  coupling,  thus  preventing 
their  splitting  from  the  strain  of  driving. 

Driving  is  accomplished,  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  cases,  by  putting  a  driving  cap  over 
the  top  of  the  pipe  and  striking  with  c. 
heavy  maul,  while  a  second  man  steaaicc 
and  slowly  turns  the  p.ye  with  a  wrench. 
The  leverage  of  a  heavy  wrench  may  be 
increased  by  slipping  a  piece  of  pipe  •  or 
the  handle,  but  while  this  will  serve  some¬ 
times  in  an  emergency  it  is  not  a  good 
practice,  ns  it  puts  too  great  a  strain  on 
the  wrench.  For  the  larger  pipes  a  pile- 
driver-like  arrangement  is  rigged  up  on 
a  tripod  and  a  heavy  weight  used  to  do 
the  driving,  or.  as  is  sometimes  done,  a 
platform  may  be  bolted  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  pipe  upon  which  the  men  stand  in 
driving,  using  a  heavy  weight  between 
them,  and  in  this  way  adding  their  own 
weight  to  the  driving  effect.  A  second, 
though  less  common  type  of  well  of  this 
class,  consists  of  a  pipe  driven  down  with 
an  open  end.  and  inside  of  this  a  drill  is 
worked  to  loosen  the  soil,  which  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  top  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water 
forced  in  from  the  top. 

After  driving  the  well  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  pumping.  Slow  and  steady 
pumping  gives  the  best  results.  This  re¬ 
moves  the  clay  and  silt  particles  from 
about  the  strainer,  and  permits  the  water 
to  enter  the  pipe  much  more  readily.  A 
driven  well  can  usually  be  relied  upon 
to  furnish  pure  water  because  of  the  fact 
that  any  surface  water  to  reach  it,  must 
filter  through  a  layer  of  soil  equivalent 
to  the  depth  of  the  well.  They  are  com¬ 
paratively  cheap  to  sink,  but  are  usually 
short  lived  when  compared  with  a  drilled 
or  dug  well,  because  of  clogging  of  the 
screen.  R.  n.  8. 


Start  her  off  for  the  fall  season  on  “high”  by 
giving  her  a  boost  now.  When  the  flies  and 
hot  weather  are  gone,  she  will  pick  right  up  if 
properly  fed.  That  means  plenty  of  proteins 
to  balance  the  excess  of  carbohydrates  in  the 
average  diet.  Nothing  equals 

Purina  Cow  Chow 

(24%  Protein) 

because  it's  not  only  right  chemically,  but  the  cane 
molasses  makes  it  so  palatable  that  cows  always  relish 
it,  and  step  along  at  top  speed. 

Dairymen  say:  “  ‘Old  24’  is  mixed  just  the  way  we 
would  do  it  ourselves  if  we  had  the  material  and  the 
equipment.  We  always  like  to  use  molasses,  but  it’s  so 
hard  to  handle  on  the  farm.’ 

Send  for  circular  of  balanced  rations.  See  your  dealer.  If  be 
can“t  sell  you  Purina  Cow  Chow,  write  us  at  once., 

Purina  Mills, 

Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Prop. 

327  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  in  checkerboard  bags  only. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


GRAIN". 

The  Government  price  on  No.  2  red 


NEW  YORK.  AUGUST  22.  1010. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here :  -  ' 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  August,  $3.13  per  100 
for  3  per  cent  milk,  with  an  additional 
4c  per  100  for  every  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent  extra  butterfat  at  points  200  to  210 
miles  from  city. 

liTJTTER. 

Fancy  creamery  is  higher.  Not  much 
change  noted  in  other  grades. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb.... .  56  @  57 

Good  to  Choice  . 53  to  bbl4 

■  I, oner  Grades . 50  to  52 

City  made .  45  to  49 

Dairy,  best  . .  55  @  55)£ 

Common  to' good  . 46  to  53 

Packing  Stock  .... ; .  ...  43  to  47 

Process  . 46  @  51 

CHEESE. 

Whole  5111k.  fancy  . '. .  30  W  31 

•Good' to  choice..' . .  29  to  30 

Btlms,  best.  . . 22  to  23 

Pair  to  good .  14  @  18 

Eggs. 

Fancy  .white  are  scarce  and  two  cents 
higher.  Market  strong  on  choice  mixed 
colors.  Defective  stock  going  slowly. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  66  @  69 

Medium  togood  .  60  @  65 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  60  @  62 

Common  to  good .  52  to  56 

Gathered,  best,  white .  64  to  66 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  53  @  55 

Lower  grades . 30  to  36 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Satire  Steers . 1 . 1175  @17  00 

Bulls; .  7  00  @10  50 

Cows .  4  00  @]U  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 22  00  @25  00 

Culls . 12  00  @17  00 

Hogs . 19  00  @22  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  00  @10  00 

Lambs  . 14  00  '<£18  25 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Sales  are  reported  at :  Fowls,  36  to 
37c;  chickens.  38  to  41c:  roosters,  23c; 
ducks,  2S  to  30c;  geese,  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  ohcice  )b .  40  to  43 

Pair  to  Good . 34  ®  37 

Broilers,  lb .  45  to  50 

Fowls .  33  to  40 

Boosters . 23  to  26 

Ducks  .  34  ®  35 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00  @9  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . . 10  50  @1150 

Pea .  7  00  to  8  50 

Medium  .  7  00  @  9  00 

Bed  Kidney . 1050  @14  60 

White  Kidney  . . 12  25  @12  50 

Yellow  Eye  .  7  00  @  7  50 

Lima.  California . . .  12  00  @12  50 

FRUITS. 

Apples  in  much  larger  supply,  but 
prices  on  top  grades  continue  on  the 
previous  high  basis.  Many  peaches  ser¬ 
iously  damaged  by  the  wet.  muggy 
weather.  Choice  Elberta  and  other 
standard  grades  have  brought  up  to  $3 
per  crate.  For  bushel  baskets  $2  is  about 
the  top. 

Apples,  hand-picked,  bbl .  4  50  @  6  50 

Wlndialls .  1  00  to  1  50 

Pears.  Bart  ett,  bbi .  7  50  to  8  50 

Clapp,  bbl .  6  00  @  8  00 

Oranges,  box  .  7  00  to  8  25 

Lemons,  box  .  5  00  <&  6  50 

Grape  Fruit  .  6  50  to  9  00 

Pineapples.  36s  to  30s .  5  00  to  7  00 

Peaches.  6-bkt.  crate .  2  00  to  4  (JO 

Bu.  bkt .  .  1  50  to  2  25 

Maskiuelons.  bu .  150  @2  25 

Watermelons,  carload .  250  60  @  500  00 

Black  erries.  qt .  15  ®  20 

Huckleberries,  qt  .  10  @  23 

Plums.  6-lb,  bkt.  . . .  25  @  50 

Grapes.  81b,  crate .  1  00  @1  50 

VEGETABLES. 

The  heavy  rains,  which  temporarily 
stopped  digging,  shortened  supplies.  so 
that  the  better  grades  have  sold  higher. 
Sweet  corn  continues  high  for  large  sizes. 
Lettuce  in  surplus.  String  beans  averag- 
iug|poor.  Tomatoes  running  very  poor. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  6  mi  @6  75 

Jersey,  bbl .  4  50  to  5  70 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  3  00  to  3  50 

Beets,  bol  .  2  00  to  2  75 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  to  4  oo 

Cabbage—  bbl .  1  00  @1  75 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @100 

Onions,  bu .  1  0O  g>  3  00 

String  Beans  bu .  50  to  2  00 

Sqiiiash.  bu .  50  to  1  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu  .  2  00  @3  00 

Turnips,  white,  bbl .  .  150  «,  3  00 

Kale,  bbl  .  25  &  75 

Okra,  bu  .  2  00  to  4  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  50  ®  2  UO 

Peas.  bu.  bkt.. .  1  50  @  3  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  ....  1  oo  ®  125 

3-plc.  pox  .  50  (*  2  00 

ltadishes.  100  buuches .  1  00  @  2  50 

lthubarb.lOO  bunches  .  1  50  ®  4  uo 

Sweet  Corn,  loo  ears .  1  00  ®  3  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  60  ®  6  00 

Peppers,  bu  .  7r  ,<o  1  25 

Homaine,  bu  .  50  @125 

Mushrooms,  lb . . .  25  t>  75 

11AY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  tou  .  42  oo  @43  00 

No.  2  . 39  00  @40  00 

No.  3  .  33  00  <i>  35  00 

No  grade  . . 18  00  @23  00 

UlOrer.  mixed .  25  00  @35  00 

Straw,  Rye . ..' .  12  00  @16  00 

WOOL. 

At  recent  London  auctions  scoured 
merino  brought  $1.33  to  81.4s ;  scoured 
crossbred,  $1.32,  and  greasy,  35  to  68c. 
Recent  business  at  Boston  has  been : 
New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  De¬ 
laine,  82  to  86c ;  three-eighths  blood.  70 
to  71c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  unwashed 
Delaine.  82  to  86c ;  half  blood  combing, 
80  to  Sic :  three-eighths  blood,  71  to  73c. 
New  England,  half  blood.  72  to  75c; 
three-eighths  blood.  68  to  70c. 


yellow,  New  York,  $2.28;  Chicago,  $1.98. 
Oats,  No.  3.  white,  New  York,  86c;  rye, 
$1.66;  barley,  $1.47. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter— Prints  . 62  to  64c 

Tub,  choice  . 60  to  62c 

Eggs — Best  nearby  . 70  to  75c 

Gathered  . 60  to  6Se 

Cheese  . 38  to  42c 

Potatoes,  lb .  4  to  5c 

Peaches,  14-qt.  bkt . $1  to  $1.50 

Lettuce,  head  .  5  to  8c 

Cabbage,  head  . 10  to  12c 

Fowls,  lb . 40  to  45e 

Roasting  beef,  lb . 45  to  48e 

Lamb  chops,  lb . 50  to  65c 

Bacon,  lb.  . 48  to  50c 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  prints,  62  to  63c ;  tub  creamery, 
best,  58  to  60c;  lower  grades,  50  to  53c. 
Eggs. 

Nearby,  fancy,  59  to  61c ;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  45  to  52c  . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  37  to  38c;  broilers,  34  to  37c; 
roosters,  23  to  24c ;  ducks,  26  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  34  to  41c;  roosters.  26  to  27c; 
broilers,  40  to  50c;  ducks,  32c;  squabs, 
doz.,  $7.50  to  $8.25. 

fruits. 

_ Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2 ;  peaches,  crate, 

75c  to  $2 :  huckleberries,  qt.,  16  to  25c 
blackberries,  qt.,  16  to  22c ;  muskmelons, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  watermelons!  car,  $175 
to  $275. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  No.  1.  bbl.,  $5  to  $6.50:  No. 

2,  $2.50  to  $4 ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1  to  81.75 ; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  No.  2,  Timothy.  $36  to  $37;  No. 

3,  $31  to  $752  ;  clover  mixed,  $31  to  $36. 
Straw,  rye.  $13  to  $1.3.50;  oat  and  wheat. 
$11  to  $12. 


$2,500  in  Prizes  for  Calf  Clubs 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $2,500  for  pre¬ 
miums  to  be  given  in  boys’  and  girl’s  calf 
clubs  for  the  year  1919.  Seventy-five 
dollars  of  this  sum  will  be  presented  to 
each  of  the  first.  3.3  clubs  reporting  to  the 
secretary  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  after  August  IS.  The  clubs  en¬ 
titled  to  participate  in  this  premium  dis¬ 
tribution  are  confined  to  those  organized 
during  the  year  1919,  and  which  consist 
of  not  less  than  20  members  each  who 
have  purchased  Jersey  heifers,  said  $75 
to  be  available  for  premiums  for  members 
of  such  calf  clubs  on  such  basis  of  dis¬ 
tribution  among  its  members  as  the  calf 
club  receiving  the  same  may  determine, 
either  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  show  of  any  such  club.  Notify 
R.  M.  Gow.  secretary  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club.  324  West  23d  Street, 
New  York  City,  if  you  desire  to  enter 
your  club  for  such  premium  money.  Each 
application  will  be  stamped  as  soon  as 
received  at  the  club  office,  and  the  date 
such  such  application  is  received  will  con¬ 
trol  in  determining  the  first  33  clubs  re¬ 
porting. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

State  Fair,  Detroit.  Mich.,  Aug.  29- 
Sept.  7. 

Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  annual 
convention.  Detroit.  Midi.,  Sept.  9-13. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Fair,  Sept.  15-19. 

Windsor  County  Agricultural  Society, 
se\enty-fourth  annual  fair,  Woodstock. 
Vt.,  Sept.  16-18. 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Burgettstowu,  Pa., 
Sept.  30-Oct.  1-12. 

National  Grange,  annual  meeting, 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  Nov.  12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show.  State  Ar¬ 
mory.  Hartford.  Conn.,  Friday,  Nov.  14, 
to  Tuesday.  Nov.  18. 

Greater'  Arizona  State  Fair.  Phoenix, 
Dec.  3-8. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting.  Atlantic  City, 
Dec.  1-3. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual' meeting,  Roanoke,  Dec.  2-4. 

Virginia  State  Corn  Growers,  annual 
convention  and  exhibit.  Roanoke,  Va., 
1  >ee.  2-4. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and  Ohio 
Apple  Show.  Terminal  Auditorium,  To¬ 
ledo.  Ohio.  Dec.  4-12. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Chestert'own.  Md.. 
Jan.  6-8.  1920. 


IV  e  have  had  a  fine  growing  Summer, 
very  few  cool  nights.  Corn  is  extra  good 
and  about  two  weeks  ahead  of  an  average 
year.  Most  farmers  have  their  harvest 
in  flu*  barn  ;  hay  was  a  medium  crop,  sell¬ 
ing  for  $_’;>  and  $.30  out  of  the  meadow; 
old  hay.  $40  at  market.  Wheat.  $2.15  ; 
rye.  $1.40:  oats,  S0<-£  corn.  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat.  $1  Jo ;  wool.  65c.  Potatoes  poor 
crop,  selling  at  $3.25  to  $3.50  per  bu. 
Peaches  very  few.  $3  50  pe*  bu.  Apples 
falling,  $2.  Butter,  50c;  milk.  12c  per 
qt. ;  eggs.  45c.  .  •  w.  K. 

Indiana'  Co..  Pa.  ' 


YOU  ARE  SAYING  TO  YOURSELF- 
“If  I  only  knew  of  something  to  stop 

that  Backache — help  my  Rheumatism — cure  my 
Neuralgia,  I  would  send  and  get  it  at  once.” 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  will  give  you  immediate 
A  Marvelous  Human  Flesh  Healer  and  a  never  failing 
remedy  for  every  known  pain  that  can  be  relieved  or  cured  by 
external  applications.  Thousands  testify  to  the  wonderful  healing  and 
curing  powers  of  this  great  French  Remedy.  A  Liniment  that  will 
soothe,  heal  and  cure  your  every  day  pains,  wounds  and  bruises. 


Get  It 
Relief. 


Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam 

The  Great  French  Remedy  p 

Will  Do  It 


It  Helps  Nature  to  Heal  and  Cure.  Penetrates,  acts  quickly,  yet 

perfectly  harmless.  Kills  all  Germs  and  prevents  Blood  Poison.  Nothing 
so  good  known  as  an  application  for  Sores,  Wounds,  Felons,  Exterior 
Cancers,  Burns,  Carbuncles  and  Swellings. 

“I  had  a  bad  hand  with  four  running  sores  on  it.  The  more  I  doctored  the 
worse  It  grot.  I  used  Caustic  Balsam  and  never  needed  a  doctor  after  that.” 
—Ed.  Rosenburg,  St.  Ansgrat,  la. 

Mrs.  James  McKenzie ,  Edina,  Mo.,  says:  “Just  ten  applications  of 
Caustic  Balsam  relieved  me  of  groitre.  My  husband  also  cured  eczema  with  it, 
and  we  use  it  for  corns,  bunions,  colds,  sore  throat  and  pain  in  the  chest.” 

A  Safe,  Reliable  Remedy  for  Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold,  Backache, 
Neuralgia,  Sprains,  Rheumatism  and  Stiff  Joints.  Whenever  and 
wherever  a  Liniment  is  needed  Caustic  Balsam  has  no  Equal. 

Dr.  Higley,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  writes:  “I  have  been  using  Caustic  Balsam 
for  ten  years  for  different  ailments.  It  has  never  failed  me  yet.” 

A  liniment  that  not  only  heals  and  cures  Human  Flesh,  but  for  years 
the  a-'cepled  Standard  veterinary  remedy  of  the  world. 

Price,  Si. 75  per  bottle  at  all  Druggists  or  sent  by  us  express  prepaid. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  read  what  others  say. 

THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MINERALS 
HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
"ack.  $1  Package  Rnflic'"»>t  for  ordinary  cases. 

WlKEfUL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  PS 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


forWHEAT 

\  ou  can  t  afford  to  experiment  with  a  year’s  wheat 
crop  and  you  don  t  have  to — this  has  been  done  for  you. 
Everything  in  the  way  of  practical  and  scientific  data— laboratory,  factory 

and  field  tests  with  fertilizers  for  wheat  on  all  types  of  soils — has  been 
condensed  and  boiled  down  to  four  special  formulas. 

Armour’s  four  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers  fill  every  wheat  need  and  supply 
the  plant  food  that  your  soil  lacks. 


Cereal  Special 

m 


supply  the  right  amounts  of  plant  food— from  the  right  materials— 
quickly  available  ammonia  to  start  the  wheat  off  in  the  Fall  and  give  it  a 
good  root  growth;  available  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to  stiffen  the 
straw,  till  out  the  grain,  make  it  plump  and  heavy  and  ripen  the  crop 
early,  they  feed  the  crop  just  the  plant 
food  it  needs, neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 

Eliminate  guess  work  and  chance  this 
Eall — benefit  by  the  experience  of  others. 

Use  Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers — 
the  right  fertilizer  for  wheat. 


[kr  ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WOR 
.r  1  ■ 1  — 


Choose  the  One  That 
Suits  Your  Soil 

On  sandy  soil— use  Armour’s  Cereal  Special  Fer¬ 
tilizer  No.  1—2-10-6. 

On  loam  soil— use  Armour’s  Cereal  Special  Fer¬ 
tilizer  No.  2—2-10-1. 

On  clay  soil— use  Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fer¬ 
tilizer  No.  3—2-12-2. 

If  you  have  a  heavy  clay  soil  which  you  know  can 
supply  the  necessary  potash  use  Armour’sCereal 
Special  Fertilizer  No.  4—2-12-0. 

See  our  local  sales  agent  NOW  —  tell  him  to 

reserve  your  requirements.  Ask  him  for  a  copy 

of  our  new  Wheat  Booklet— “Turning  Fertilizer 

Dollars  into  Wheat  Dollars"  or  write  us  direct. 

DonAdelay— wheat  seeding  time  willsoou  be  here. 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


\jfrmours 


f  FERTILIZER 


h 


GUARANTEEdV  ANALYSI: 
Ammonia  2%-  Available 
Phosphoric  Acid  125 
Polash  2% 


Baltimore 


ess  Chicago 
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being  more  inclined  to  lay  on  flesh  and 
ishow  more  or  less  of  a  sluggish  dispo¬ 
sition.  Another  indication  of  age  is  rough 
shanks,  especially  in  the  heavier  breeds, 
although  comparatively  young  birds  may 
have  what  is  called  scaly  legs  and  appear 
older  than  well-cared-for  flocks  of  the 
same  age.  In  practice  we  band  all  birds 
of  a  certain  age  with  the  same  colored 
leg  band,  using  a  different  color  for  each 
year.  This  is  a  very  simple  (process  and 
prevents  all  guesswork  when  the  time 
comes  for  sorting  out  the  old  ones. 

c.  8.  G. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Blood  in  Milk 

We  have  a  Durham  cow  eight  years  old 
which  seems  perfectly  healthy,  but  for  the 
past  four  weeks  she  has  been  giving 
bloody  milk  at  times.  Could  you  give 
cause  and  remedy?  c.  M.  n.  G. 

Ohio. 

Examination  probably  will  show  that 
one  teat  is  giving  the  bloody  milk,  and 
that  growths  iu  the  teat  are  the  cause. 
Such  growths  sometimes  may  be  removed 
by  operation.  When  this  does  not  prove 
true  the  milk  secretion  iu  that  quarter 
has  to  be  dried  off.  If  all  teats  give 
bloody  milk  better  allow  a  calf  to  suck, 
and  if  the  trouble  persists  dry  the  cow 


off  and  sell  her  to  the  butcher  vheu  iu  fit 
condition.  • 


Disinfecting  a  Stable 

Can  you  give  me  a  disinfectant  for  my 
barn,  to  kill  the  germ  of  contagious  abor¬ 
tion  ?  E.  o.  B. 

New  York. 

Thoroughly  cleanse  the  interior  of  the 
cow  stable,  removing  all  loose  trash,  feed 
and  manure.  Also  remove  the  floor,  if  it 

is  of  earth,  cinders  or  planking.  Put  in 
a  concrete  floor.  Disinfect  with  a  .solu¬ 
tion  of  live  ounces  of  formaldehyde  to  the 
gallon,  or  with  1-3,000  solution  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate.  The  latter  is  effective 
but  very  expensive  at  present.  A  five  per 
cent  solution  liquor  cresolis  compound,  or 
of  coal  tar  disinfectant,  "xx  ill  do  fairly 
well.  Get  it  into  every  crack  by  means 
of  a  spray  pump,  and  flood  it  on  the  floor. 
When  dry  apply  fresh  whitewash  in  the 
same  way. 


Bloat 

Will  you  give  treatment  for  a  bloated 
cow  or  horse?  s.  i,.  rc. 

Maryland. 

An  acute  bloat  iu  cattle  often  causes 
fatal  suffocation  in  a  very  short  time, 
every  stockman  should  keep  on  hand  a 
trocar  and  canttla  with  which  to  “tap” 
the  paunch,  high  up  on  the  left  side,  to 
draw  off  the  gas.  In  less  severe  cases 
tapping  often  may  be  obviated  by  placing 
a  rope  or  round  stick  bitwise  in  the 
mouth :  standing  the  cow  with  its  hind 
parts  low:  driving  it  into  water  or  dash¬ 
ing  cold  water  upon  the  body  ;  pulling 
the  tongue  outward  now  and  then  ;  plac¬ 
ing  a  handful  of  salt  or  baking  soda  far 
back  upon  the  tongue,  or  passing  a  rub¬ 
ber  tube  down  the  gullet.  Medicinal 
treatment  consists  in  giving  two  ounces 
of  turpentine  shaken  up  in  a  quart  of 
milk  or  (tint  of  raw  linseed  oil ;  or  half 


to  one  ounce  of  formaldehyde  in  a  quart, 
of  milk  ;  or  one  to  two  ounces  each  (some 
give  four  ounces)  of  turpentine  and  aro¬ 
matic  spirits  of  ammonia  in  milk  or 
water.  Tapping  for  bloat  in  the  horse 
if.  done  high  up  in  the  right  flank.  It  is 
a  much  more  serious  operation  than  in  the 
cow.  and  should  be  done  by  a  trained 
veterinarian,  who  also  will  administer 
salicylic  acid  in  a  capsule  or  give  other 
appropriate  remedies,  some  of  them  by 
means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe. 


Mammary  Tumor 

My  Jersey  cow  has  a  bunch  on  her 
udder  just  above  the  left  forward  teat. 
It  is  quite  hard,  and  as  large  as  ft  teacup. 
It  does  not  seem  sore.  Do  you  think  it 
would  hurt  the  milk?-  Would  you  advise 
what  T  should  do  for  it?  a.  c.  I.. 

Maine. 

While  such  growths  or  tumors  are  the 
result  of  a  bad  attack  of  mammitis  (gar¬ 
get)  at  some  time  or  another  in  the  row’s 
life,  they  sometimes  are  due  to  tuberculosis, 
and  when  that  is  so  the  milk  is  dangerous 
for  use  by  man  or  animal.  Have  the  cow 
tested  with  tuberculin  to  find  out  if  tuber¬ 
culosis  of  the  udder  is  present.  In  very- 
hot  weather  it  is  preferable  to  have  the 
iutradermal  test  applied,  as  temperatures 
have  not  to  be  taken  to  decide  if  the  ani¬ 
mal  reacts,  showing  that  she  has  tin-  dis¬ 
ease.  The  reaction  in  the  iutradermal 
test  is  a  considerable,  persistent  swelling 
at  the  seat  of  injection  of  the  tuberculin, 
which  is  at  the  under  side  of  the  tail,  to¬ 
ward  the  edge.  Meanwhile  rub  into  the 
lump  once  daily  a  little  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  mercurial  ointment  and 
iodine  ointment ;.  but  if  this  is. used  the 
udder  must  be  washed  clean  before  milk¬ 
ing,  as  mercury  is  poisonous.  A  simpler 
and  often  effective  ointment  is  veterinary 
iodex.  which  may  be  rubbed  in  twice 
daily  without  irritating  the  skin.  You 
might  try  it  first  and  then  the  other  mix¬ 
ture  if  the  iodex  does  not  have  auy  appre¬ 
ciable  effect. 


Caponize  No  Culls 

C’aponizing  a  cockerel  that  lacks  con¬ 
stitutional  vigor  is  among  the  surest  of 
ways  for  losing  money  at  the  poultry  bus¬ 
iness.  Unquestionably  the  operation  does 
work  a  marked  transformation  of  many 


This  Cull  Mode  Shr  Pounds  of  Futel 


Twelve  Pounds  of  Quolitu  Coi>ou 

ively  ate.  There  is  no  doubt  iu  my  mind, 
however,  that  the  smaller  bird  actually 
owed  me  good  money  when  finally  market¬ 
ed.  In  fact,  I  should  have  killed  him 
months  before  except  for  the  sake  of  the 
photograph.  c.  m.  galixt. 

Connecticut. 


Telling  the  Age  of  a  Hen 

Is  there  a  way  to  tell  a  lien’s  age  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  teeth?  We  are  nor  in  the 
cliielt  business,  but  would  like  t<*  sort  the 
hens  after  they  are  two  years  old.  E.  s. 

Carter,  8.  D. 

A  novice  starting  to  judge  the  ages  of 
hens  by  the  teeth  would  naturally  put 
all  ages  in  the  infant  class,  as  hens  never 
have  any  teeth,  their  food  being  swal¬ 
lowed  whole  and  softened  by  the  natural 
juices  in  the  crop  and  then  passing  to 
the  gizzard,  where  it  is  ground  fine  by 
the  muscular  action  of  that  organ  aided 
by  sharp  stones  or  grit  which  are  usually 
present.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  method, 
su  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  of 
telling  the  exact  age  of  a  ben  after  the 
second  year,  but  a  good  poultry  man  can 
make  a  pretty  good  guess  by  the  general 
appearance  of  the  birds,  the  older  birds 


characteristics,  but  it  will  not  make  up 
for  the  lack  above  mentioned.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  I  operated  on  several  Barred  Rock 
cockerels  whose  ages,  breeding  and  pre¬ 
vious  environment  were  identical,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  Here 
are  pictures  of  the  two  extremes,  taken 
when  they  were  nine  months  old :  prac¬ 
tically  12  lbs.  of  supreme  quality  capon 
ugaiust  0  lbs.  of  what  would  grade  as 
fowl.  Market  values  of  $0  and  $1.80  re¬ 
spectively.  Both  were  hopper-fed  on  rbe  ; 
equivalent  of  free  range,  so  I  cannot 
verify  the  value  of  the  food  they  respe«  t- 


Alternates  Like 
Milking  With  Hands 


Saves  Time  and  Money 
Twice  Every  Day 

TWICE  a  day — 730  times  a  year — the  Universal 
Natural  Milker  saves  time  and  adds  profits  for 
the  owner  of  either  six  or  200  cows.  So  simple  that 
any  one  can  operate  it. 

One  man  can  milk  more  cows  per  hour  with  a 
Universal  outfit  than  three  men  by  hand.  Two 
double  units  will  milk  30  to  40  cows  per  hour. 

The  Universal  milks  in  Nature’s  way — alternately 
milking  two  teats  and  massaging  two  others  while 
they  rest  and  refill. 

fhe  Universal  uses  hut  one  size,  rubber  lined  teat 
cup.  which  adjusts  itself,  like  the  hand,  to  any  size 
teat. 

Simple,  sanitary  and  easy  to  keep  clean  and  to 
operate,  the  Universal  will  continue  to  deliver 
satisfactory,  profit-making  service  for  years. 

See  our  dealer  or  write  for  catalog. 

The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio 


One  Man  -with  Universal 

Worth  Three  Without  It 

Dear  Sirs: 

We  are  using  one  of  your  milk¬ 
ing  machines  and  we  are  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  We  find  that  our  man 
can  milk  three  times  as  many  cows  with 
the  machine  as  he  could  by  hand,  and 
easier.  We  had  no  trouble  breaking  the 
cows  to  milk,  in  fact,  some  cows  milk 
better  with  the  machine  than  by  hand. 

Y'ours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  II.  D.  ROSS  &  SON. 

By  J.  II.  Ross. 

Lowville,  New  York. 


Poultry  and  Live  Stock 
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Why  not  save  money? 


31  lbs.  of  Best  0 I  flfl 
4  Combination  $1-^ 

(Ground  Only) 

PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

To  combat  the  high  cost 
of  coffee  we  have  com¬ 
bined  the  finest  coffee 
grown  with  health-giving 
roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  fla  vor  is  delicious  ! 

;f  * 

MONK Y  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Sired  by  the  sire  of  our 

VINELAND  CONTEST  PEN  66 

Vigorous,  early  hatched  birds,  83.00  each. 
OliDERS  FILLED  AS  RECEIVED 

IAYWELL  POULTRY  FARM  PLAINVILLE,  CONN. 

Breeding  Stock  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Yearling  liens.  $3.  Two-year  old  liens,  $1.7  5. 
April  hatched  cockerels,  $3  each.  Barron  and 
Peniia:  Poultry  Farm  strain.  The  hest  stock  ob¬ 
tainable.  The  Brookside  Poultry  Farm  STOCKTON.  N.  J. 

gooowin’s  quality  §.  G-  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

March,  April  and  May  hatched.  Strong,  vigorous 
birds  from  higli  producing  stock.  Now  is  the  time 
t"  buy.  ,83.50.  $4.50  and  85.50  each. 
Goodwin  Farm,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Torrington,  Conn. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hens,  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

Buy  your  breeders  now  for  next  year.  My  strain 
are  money  makers.  L  M  ADAMS,  Eagle  Bridge.  N.  Y 

PI  II  I  PTQ- Hatched  March  13  laid  July  38. 
*  *  dj  Heavy  laying  stock,  all  age  .  for 

sale.  L.  A.  BABBITT,  K.  1,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Lim  IITPB  Fare  Bred  White  Leghorn 
If  Hll  I  fcll  Pullets  — April  or  May  Hatch. 

--  Give  full  information  in  first  letter 

ADVERTISER  No.  5831,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker 

FOR  SALE  P^r-pids,c.  w. 

Strain,  $1.50  each. 


Leghorn  liens. Wyckoff 

J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa.  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 


Yearli UK  hens.  Excellent  stock 

FOREST  FARM,  Rock.wi,,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Yibert’s  trapnested  stock.  4  hens  and  1  cockerel,  $15. 
<  'ockerels,  $5  each.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Craryville.  N.  Y. 

38  Silver  laced  Wyandotte 
hens,  one  year  old;  ik)  April 
hatched  pullets,average  3  lbs.; 
•Hi  cockerels,  average  4'u  lbs.,  and  two  male  birds 
b  'th  wlnners  at  last  year's  County  Fairs,  -all  free 
range  birds."  This  is  considered  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  strain  of  utility  fowl.  Am  closing  out  at  bargains. 
A.  E.  SEIDEL  DANVILLE,  PA. 


For  Sale 


30  W.  Wyandotte  Yearling  HENS 


FOR 
SALE 

still  laying,  als  •  ;<  cock  birds  all  for  8150.00 
H.  F.  BONDER  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 

s«u  Bred  to  Lay ,  W.  Rock  and  R.  I.  Red  Pullets 

March  and  April  hatch.  About  50  of  each. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 

D  \  DV  miri/C  BARGAIN  PRICES 
DMD  I  QUALITY  STOCK 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  Live  Arrival.  Aug.  lStliandSAtli. 

Ilnr  Kuek,  per  100 .  914  7S 

llcds . .  .  15  00 

b,  1’.  White  and  Brown  I.pffhoru .  1  4. 00 

Ancona* . .  16-00 

Your  last  chance  on  our  Superior  quality  chicks  for  the 
Season.  E.  R.  HUMMER  *  CO.,  Frenclitown.  N.  J. 

niiriTC  COCKERELS,  pullets,  drakes 
AND  ducklings.  VVYANOOTTES 

-  AND  ROCKS,  PEKIN,  ROUEN  ANO 

RUNNER  DUCKS.  3  ino-i.  o’d  Cockerels  and  Pullets. 
ALDHAM  POl'I.  PRY  FARM,  K.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

TAME  CROWS  Wanted 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist.  Darien,  Connecticut 


Trap  Nest. 
Records 


\A7’E  have  had  printed 
^  on  cardboard  1134x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W.  F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  3lilh  Street,  New  York 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  7,  1919. 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
I lie  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
i  be  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
Mid  second  ns  mature  bens. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

1st  yr.  2d  yr.  tVk.Tot’l 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  1956  13(H)  50  1778 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1548  1192  30  1379 

1  Hto  ( Luhrs,  N.  J .  1474  1 245  17  1412 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa .  1689  1488  33  1560 

Harry  11.01  ier,N..l .  1443  1533  19  1513 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J .  1199  1291  23  1237 

George  O.  Ward.  .Me .  1459  1381  27  1521 

Woodside  Farm,  K.  1 .  1887  837  39  173.' 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass .  1835  1080  32  1401 

Holliston  Hill  Foul.  Fm.,Mass.  1985  1178  29  1815 

Edward  E.  M  nrray,  N.  V .  1573  1035  27  I  b>0 

Victors.  Reichen bach,  Pa .  1038  899  32  1171 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  1882  1137  34  1295 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.J..  1214  994  18  945 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J..  1447  1245  41  1381 

T.  J.  Enslin.  N.  J .  1302  1111  38  1128 

J.  M.  Joues,  N.  J .  1854  1272  19  1331 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y .  1445  1173  41  1531 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  1412  1044  15  1044 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1322  1123  37  1378 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  1598  1288  40  1345 

Lnsscroft  Farm,  N.  J.... .  1761  1268  48  1748 

E.  C.  Moore.  N.J .  1485  1215  32  1150 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  It.  1 .  1410  .1090  28  1524 

Snnnybrook  Farm.  N.  J .  1460  1263  17  K77 

H.  S.  Tutliill,  N.  J .  1721  1598  28  1150 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 


Lake  Farm.  K.  I . 

1513 

1193 

17 

1120 

Snnnybrook  Farm.  N.J  . 

I4ai 

1223 

30 

11S4 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.J. 

1253 

1069 

30 

1399 

BUFF  WYAND0TTE8 

Clark  and  Howland.  Vt . 

1591 

836 

3.3 

1 104 

W.  P.  Laing.  N.J . 

897 

919 

36 

1500 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.J . 

1279 

1009 

19 

934 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.J.  . 

1522 

964 

19 

1258 

H.  W.  Col  1  i  n  u  wood,  N.J . 

1425 

1325 

21 

1345 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

1231 

24 

1157 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1479 

1153 

32 

1142 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1522 

1193 

18 

13'0 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J . 

1635 

1345 

32 

1440 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J . 

1988 

1275 

48 

1949 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard.  Pa.... 

1082 

891 

29 

1374 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

1451 

39 

1737 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

1704 

47 

1611 

Will  Barron.  England . 

2053 

1509 

42 

1731 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1425 

1128 

.32 

1626 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

1698 

1485 

32 

14M 

Cloverlawn  Farm.  N.  J . 

1734 

1540 

46 

1663 

W.  J.  Clocking,  N.J . 

1874 

1409 

35 

1443 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

1489 

51 

I;'  25 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1849 

1302 

48 

1771 

(Jli as.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

1728 

1527 

42 

1548 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depne,  N.J . 

1714 

1001 

41 

1231 

It.  F.  &  It.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

1595 

1250 

51 

1630 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

1772 

1438 

29 

1410 

0.  S.  Greene,  N.J . 

1772 

1308 

51 

1895 

Wells  S.  Hastings.  Conn . 

1742 

1244 

41 

1595 

B.  Frank  Gruuzig,  N.  J . 

1277 

1089 

32 

1308 

Henry  10.  Heine.  N.  J . 

1622 

1373 

45 

1733 

Richard  Heine.  N.  J . 

1527 

1141 

41 

1546 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio _ 

1616 

1113 

46 

1671 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards. Con  11.. . . 

1774 

1221 

43 

1470 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

1436 

1: 62 

41 

1424 

Holliston  Hill  Potil.  Fin.,  Mass. 

2114 

1489 

33 

1105 

Pitieheach  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J. . 

1412 

1368 

50 

1843 

Janies  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

1719 

1573 

3*3 

1590 

John  It.  Bander,  N.J . 

1851 

1776 

48 

1087 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm.  Conn... 

1867 

1243 

50 

1874 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.J . 

1755 

1019 

54 

1842 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1012 

1445 

46 

1525 

Merrythought  Farm,  Coun . 

1673 

1331 

35 

1597 

H.  H.  Myers.  N.J . 

1843 

1492 

53 

1749 

Samuel  Niece  <&  Son.  N.J . 

1851 

1404 

27 

1712 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

1  li35 

1402 

46 

1477 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

1538 

40 

1835 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

1  (in 

1259 

46 

1923 

■Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

1526 

1295 

44 

1500 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

1090 

44 

1886 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1815 

1434 

42 

1558 

Joseph  II.  Ralston,  N.J . 

1014 

1404 

39 

1514 

Shadowhrook  Farm.  Conn . 

1020 

1243 

36 

1363 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.J . 

1666 

1462 

44 

1506 

Pineliurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa _ 

1884 

1368 

42 

1933 

llerniaii  F.  Bonder.  N.J . 

1802 

1456 

44 

1660 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

1710 

1376 

47 

1437 

Snnnybrook  Farm.  N.J . 

1353 

1159 

43 

1538 

I’euacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J-.... 

1312 

1260 

47 

1555 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1702 

1474 

44 

1700 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

1525 

1104 

46 

1424 

J.  Percy  Van  Zaudt.  N.  ,1 . 

2212 

1471 

42 

1794 

Slums  and  Voegtlen,  N.  J  . 

2115 

1282 

32 

1605 

Gustav  Waiters,  N.  J . 

1883 

1310 

48 

1639 

White  House  Poultry  Fin..  N.J. 

1489 

1452 

48 

1045 

W.  K.  Wixson.  Pa . 

1959 

1714 

46 

1526 

Willanna  Farm.  N.J . 

1915 

1559 

42 

1542 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  .1 . 

1890 

1462 

55 

1067 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H .  G.  Richardson,  N.J . 

1448 

1029 

31 

1104 

Rouiy  Singer.  N.J . 

1137 

1098 

32 

1541 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J . 

1407 

1293 

41 

1308 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.J . 

1748 

1398 

34 

1700 

Fred  O.  Nixon.  N.J . 

1758 

1227 

16 

1541 

Bunny  Acres,  N.  J . . 

1754 

1288 

23 

1146 

Totals .  1818' 

5  129499  3095  14S728 

Nervous  Trouble 


a  nee  c.f  the  fowl’s  nervous  svstv 


in. 


The 


trouble  may  be  caused  by  intestinal  para¬ 
sites  or  some  deeper  seated  source  of  irri¬ 
tation.  It  would  be  well  to  give  the  af- 
j  fee  ted  bird  a  good  dose  of  castor  oil  mixed 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  and  then 
to  place  it  bv  itself  for  a  time.  If  it  does 
not  recover  under  simple  cathartic  treat¬ 
ment.  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  it 
much  further  medical  attention. 

M.  B.  n. 


'Fairbanks  -Morse 
"2," "Engine  with 
Bosch  Magneto 


Greater  Engine  Value 

/’"'NVER  250,000  farmers  bought  the  “Z”  engine.  5  They 
know  it  is  powerful,  dependable,  and  practically  fool¬ 
proof — truly  a  great  engine,  5  But  now  v?e  announce  the 
•  one  addition  which  could  possibly  improve  the  “Z”  perform¬ 
ance  Bosch  high  tension,  oscillating  magneto  ignition.  5  So 
let  the  “Z”  dealer  near  you  show  $ou  in  detail  this  greater 
engine  “Calue.  5  Over  200  Bosch  Service  Stations  combine 
with  “Z”  dealers  to  give  ever?  farmer  buyer  a  remarkably 
complete  engine  service.  5  Prices — lb£  H.  P.  $75.00  — 

3  H.  P.  $125.00—6  H.  P.  $200.00—  All F.O.B,  Factory. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  fcr(3 

#  MANUFACTURERS  |  W  |  CHICAGO 


Breeds  BABY  CHICKS  Price 

FOR  DELIVERY  September  3rd  and  lOth. 

S.  C  White  Leghorns  X  f  p?  _ ‘ _ _  ■%  r~\ /-x 

S.  C.  Hluek  Leghorns  I  Jo  J.  X  UU 

Barred  Plymouth  Roeks  v 

White  Plymouth  Roeks  3  $8.00  per  50  $4.2 S  per  25 

Shipped  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

(Send  Cash  With  Order,  We  Cannot  Ship  C.  O.  U.) 

There  is  only  one  grade  or  Kerr  Chicks.  That  is  THE  BEST— Bradley  strain 
Barred  Books.  Eglantine  and  Tom  Barren  Strain  White  Leghorns. 

There  is  still  time  to  grow  a  tine  dock  of  poultry  this  year.  The  season  is 
most  favorable.  But  don’t  lose  time.  Rush  in  your  order  NOW'  for  Kerr’s  Guar, 
anteed  ‘-Ready  Made”  Chicks.  They  will  satisfy  you. 


Pr©rxoh.town,  Wew  ori 


»©F 


RABBITS 


“R  A  B  B  I  T  S 


99 


I  htivc  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen  about  2*4 
years  old  that  turns  her  body  from  side 
to  side,  and  even  turns  her  body  around 
and  around  if  one  attempts  to  drive  her 
•>ut  of  the  way.  This  hen  sat  about  10 
days,  when  1  took  her  off  and  penned  hel¬ 
lo  break  her  from  the  nest.  When  she 
came  off  she  seemed  weak  in  the  iegs.  and 
About  a  month  later  began  twisting  her 
neck.  The  entire  flock  is  apparently 
healthy.  My  fowls  have  free  access  to 
clover  and  oats,  and  are  fed  wheat  and 
a  wet  mash  of  meal  and  bran,  with  some 
mi  k  occasionally.  e.  p.  u. 

Virginia. 

These  symptoms  do  not  indicate  a  con¬ 
tagions  disease,  blit  rather  some  dlsturb- 


Pedigreed  New. Zealand  Reds.  $5.«o  pair  and 
up  if  taken  at  once  Fine  color,  young  and  matured. 
C.  F.  SAWYER  ::  DEXTER,  N.  Y. 

BELGIAN  HARES— Rufus  Reds  Bred  Does 
$5  00;  Bucks  $3.00;  Youngsters  $3  00  Pair.  $5.00 
Trio.  STANLEY  STEINER,  AKRON,  N.  Y. 

mVrV^f  BELGIAN  HARES 

Write  at  once  for  prices  and  the  number  you 
want.  C.  H.  W  EBB,  Geneseu.  X\  Y. 

nri  OIJ|t|  II  AD  CO  crossed  with  registered 

DcLulAN  HAnto 

extra  tine  large  healthy 
stock.  6  months  old,  $5-00  per  pair. 

Mrs  C.  R.  Waterman  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Worcester,  New  York 

BELGIAN  HARES  FiemiiMibintsai'd 

guinea  pigs.  Young  and  breeding  stock.  Price  list  and 
circulars  for  stamp.  N.  SPOOR.  Ravena.  New  York 

FOB  SALE— Pedigreed  New  Zealand  Reds  and  Flemish 
Giant  Rabbits.  Breeders,  $5  each;  youngsters  $2.50. 
WARKEN  MILLER  MANLIUS,  N.  Y. 


Black  JERSEY  GIANTS 

Free  descriptive  circular. 

SUSSEX  FARM  R.  R.  2  Belmar,  N.J. 

light  Rrahmae  JJ N  L  v-  16th  Settings.  $2. 

-  o  ul  Hens  from  our  breeding  pens;  S3  ami 

S3  SO.  Cooks.  $s.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  F ARM,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  pait  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction 


Rufus 

Red 


Belgians,  Flemish  Giants,  English  and  Dutch  Hares  Register 


and 
Registered 


You  cau  buy  your  Foundation  for  a  tritie  more  than  Common  Stock  from 

First  Prize  Winners  of  this  Country  and  England 

Boston  Jan.  1913,  Three.  Muncie.  Ind..  F(b.  1919,  Two.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich  Apr.  1919  Nine  Prize  Winners 

The  offspring  of  this  quality  is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  the  offspring  of  poor  stock. 

1  Guarantee  Satisfaction  and  Safe  Delivery,  anywhere  in  America,  or  Money  Refunded. 

JOSEPH  BLANK  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Ave.  MT.  VERNON.  NEW  YORK 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  following  controversy  is  based 
upon  an  order,  of  which  we  give  verbatim 
copy : 

Oberland  Poultry  Farm.  Lakewood.  N. 
J. :  Herewith  find  $3.  for  which  kindly 
send  to  me  your  best  specimens  of  baby 
chicks,  of  the  Oberland  strain,  and 
Oblige.  HORACE  COLLINS. 

Maywood.  N.  J. 

In  filling  this  order  the  proprietor  of 
the  poultry  farm  selected  seven  chicks, 
one  for  good  measure,  from  pedigree  hens 
to  fill  the  order.  The  purchaser  expected 
to  receive  12,  as  this  poultry  farm  had 
advertised  Barred  Rock  chicks  at  25  cents 
each.  This  was  very  natural :  but  the 
advertisement  did  not  include  the  chicks 
from  pedigree  stock.  Thus  far  the  trans¬ 
action  amounts  to  a  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties.  The  seller,  after 
some  correspondence,  returned  the  $3. 
asking  that  the  chicks  be  returned.  This 
H.  C’.  refuses  to  do.  but  sent  another  re¬ 
mittance  at  25  cents  each  for  the  chicks. 
Nothing  in  the  circumstances  justifies  H. 
C.  in  this  position — he  is  merely  putting 
his  own  price  on  another  man's  property, 
and  if  the  amount  involved  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  warrant  it  the  Oberland  Poultry 
Farm  could  by  legal  process  recover  his 
property.  We  have  many  times  criticised 
poultrymen  for  taking  advantage  of 
buyers — in  this  transaction  the  case  is 
reversed,  and  we  are  equally  free  to  give 
the  public  the  benefit  of  the  details. 

Enclosed  find  some  literature  just 
received  from  Customers'  Association, 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada,  with  branches 
in  Chicago,  etc.  The  prices  quoted  are 
so  far  below  what  we  have  been  paying 
that  the  temptation  to  try  it  is  great, 
but  I  have  concluded  to  submit  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  you  before  I  join.  Sugar  at  $6.50 
per  100.  while  the  wholesale  market 
quotes  $9.  etc.  rev.  e.  f.  s. 

New  York. 

The  plan  of  the  Customers’  Association 
combines  the  old  membership  scheme 
which  has  been  worn  threadbare,  and  the 
fake  scheme  employed  by  a  number  of 
Chicago  concerns  offering  sugar  at  a  price 
considerably  below  the  marker  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  groceries.  The  loss 
on  the  sugar  plus  a  profit  is  made  up  on 
the  cheap  groceries  which  you  must  take 
to  get  the  sugar.  All  such  deceptive 
methods  invariably  prove  a  delusion  and 
and  a  snare. 

Please  read  enclosed,  and  publish  for 
the  benefit  of  possible  would-be  suckers. 
Your  520-per  cent  Millers  and  other  get- 
rich-quick  artiste  are  pikers  and  far  too 
slow.  Life  is  too  short  to  get  rich  at 
their  rate.  They  ought  to  come  out  here 
where  the  breezes  blow  and  learn  some 
things  from  our  Western  artists.  Our 
friend  John  D.  can’t  be  on  to  liis  job.  as 
he  only  accumulated  about  one  billion 
during  his  life  in  the  oil  business. 

Arizona.  C.  E. 

The  circular  letter  accompanying  the 
above  is  from  the  Texas  Oil  Exchange. 
El  Paso.  Texas.  Like  all  the  oil  pro¬ 
motions  all  investors  are  to  become  mil¬ 
lionaires  over  night.  The  old  trick  of 
an  arbitrary  advancing  in  price  of  the 
stock  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  the 
prospect  believe  that  he  is  being  offered 
an  ’’exceptional  opportunity."  Such 
schemes  do  offer  the  investor  an  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  to  lose  his  money.  The 
subject  of  oil  promotion  schemes  is  worn 
threadbare  in  these  columns,  and  yet  the 
promoters  continue  to  reap  a  harvest. 

.T.  D.  Cattle  of  134  Water  Street.  Bath. 
Me.,  bought  two  cases  of  eggs  from  us. 
amounting  to  $27.60.  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  collect.  B.  F. 

Maine. 

Add  this  name  to  the  list  of  parties  to 
be  avoided. 

Can  you  collect  my  claim  against  the 
Fnited  Food  and  Fur  Association?  I  did 
not  read  your  warning  to  the  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  until  after  I  had  bought  my  stock 
of  them.  I  bought  $25  worth  of  Belgian 
hares  from  them.  They  were  to  send  me 
good  healthy,  thoroughbred  stock.  10 
months  old,  and  the  stuff  they  sent  me 
was  small,  off  colored  (with  white 
spots)  and  scrubby,  too.  They  weighed, 
boxed  for  shipment,  just  26  lbs.  (one  buck 
and  3  does).  I  entered  my  complaint  and 
they  told  me  to  send  them  to  another  ad¬ 


dress,  which  I  did.  Now  they  offer  to 
send  me  some  more  stock,  but  I  don’t 
want  any  more  of  it.  All  I  want  is  my 
$25.  Will  you  please  try  to  collect  it  for 
me  ?  '  6.  F.  H. 

New  York. 

We  are  unable  to  collect  this  claim. 
The  United  Food  and  Fur  Association  has 
no  established  financial  responsibility.  On 
the  letterhead  of  the  association  is  printed 
"We  Guarantee  Satisfaction,’’  but  when 
we  ask  them  to  refund  the  subscriber’s 
money  the  association  refuses  to  do  it. 
The  very  name  is  a  fake — there  is  no 
such  ‘‘association’’  in  fact,  only  some  in¬ 
dividual  doing  business  under  this  name, 
buying  pet  stock  wherever  he  can  get  it 
and  then  selling  it  for  purebred.  There 
are  a  number  of  these  pet  stock  jockeys 
fleecing  the  public  at  the  present  time, 
and  our  purpose  in  publishing  the  above 
letter  is  to  warn  our  readers  against  this 
class  of  dealers  generally,  as  well  as  the 
United  Food  and  Fur  Co.  in  particular. 

Could  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  “Midwest  and  Gulf  Co.",  an  oil 
development  company,  as  regards  its  rat¬ 
ing  and  reliability?  Main  office  is  at 
Scranton.  Pa.  c.  d,  h. 

New  York. 

We  cau  find  no  record  of  Midwest  and 
Gulf  Co.  of  Scranton.  We  are  naturally 
suspicions  of  promotions  emanating  from 
Scranton  because  of  the  skyrocket  career 
of  J.  M.  Foster  in  connection  with  va¬ 
rious  investment  propositions.  We  are 
advised  that  there  is  no  market  for  the 
stock  of  this  company  in  Scranton. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  is  an  extra  good  farm 
paper.  The  Publisher’s  Desk  column  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  paper,  and  is  of 
particular  interest  to  people  of  other 
lines,  as  well  as  to  farmers.  This  we 
always  read  first.  Y'ou  saved  us  $100  we 
were  about  to  be  swindled  out  of  in  your 
city  a  few  years  ago.  and  we  have  been 
your  subscribers  ever  since.  w.  L.  C. 

Virginia. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  swindlers: 
First,  those  who  just  take  the  money  or 
goods  and  let  you  whistle.  They  used 
to  get  away  with  it  because  their  victims 
had  no  practical  redress.  The  individual 
farmer  had  no  practical  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  a  swindler  in  another  State,  or  eveu 
in  a  distant  part  of  his  own  State.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  reach  such  cases  with 
publicity,  and  when  the  offender  has  prop¬ 
erty,  or  even  trade,  it  is  not  hard  to  com¬ 
pel  restitution  in  most  cases. 

The  other  class  of  swindlers  approach 
the  intended  victim  as  a  friend  or  bene¬ 
factor.  They  appeal  to  his  pride,  or 
charity,  or  patriotism,  or  cupidity.  Posing 
as  friends  or  benefactors,  they  actually 
make  accomplices  of  their  victims.  The 
deluded  investor  in  a  hopeless  enterprise 
clings  to  the  straw  and  hopes  against 
hope  that  others  may  share  his  folly  to 
an  extent  that  will  somehow  help  himself. 
Hence  he  resents  any  publicity,  or  in¬ 
fluence  that  will  protect  others  from  tin- 
losses  he  has  himself  incurred.  He  does 
not  realize  that  the  promoter  of  the 
scheme  will  pocket  the  contributions  of 
the  new  victim  as  he  did  the  old  ones. 
These  bad  losers  are  not  general.  They 
are  not  more  than  a  small  minority  of 
the  gullible,  but  they  are  noisy  enough 
to  appear  larger,  and  the  more  gullible 
they  are,  of  course  the  greater  their  re¬ 
sentment  at  any  attempt  to  stop  rhe 
swindle.  The  great  majority  of  people 
are  honest  themselves,  and  are  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  correct 
abuses.  But  in  any  case  it  i-  harder  to 
circumvent  this  class  of  evil-doers  than 
the  open,  defiant  rogue. 

The  task  in  either  case  is  attended  with 
discouragements  and  danger.  The  libel 
law  is  framed  to  favor  the  culprit,  and 
it  is  only  through  sense  of  fairness  of 
juries  that  a  publisher  iu  many  cases 
escapes  hardship  of  laws  intended  to  safe¬ 
guard  personal  right  and  liberty,  but 
which  iu  many  cases  favor  the  swindler. 
No  paper  without  a  strong  personal  back¬ 
ing  of  its  subscribers  could  pursue  the 
policy  of  exposures.  Few  do  it  more  than 
generally  and  occasionally  in  special  flag¬ 
rant  cases.  Those  who  have  attempted 
it  as  a  regular  feature  either  drop  it  or 
make  it  so  feeble  as  to  be  ineffective. 
No  other  paper  that  we  know  has  for 
long  continued  a  policy  that  both  invites 
and  merits  the  hatred  of  all  knaves. 


"Judge,  would  you  advise  a  young  man 
to  go  into  political  life  if  he  saw  an  open¬ 
ing?’’  “Yes,  if  he  was  sure  of  not  getting 
himself  into  a  hole." — Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can. 


The  City 
Conveniences  That  Hold 
Families  Together 

THE  humblest  city  homes  are  well-lighted  and  have 
gas  for  cooking.  You  have  earned  the  right  to  these 
conveniences.  You  certainly  ought  to  have  them  for 
your  family. 

Up-to-date  homes  like  this  one  have  the  things  that 
make  life  worth-while.  The  Colt  Lighting  and  Cooking 
Plant  stands  in  the  corner  of  the  cellar,  cow-barn,  or 
outhouse.  Occupies  no  more  room  than  a  couple  of 
apple  barrels.  Lights  the  house  aud  barns.  Does  the 
cooking,  too.  No  other  lighting  plant  does  that.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  No  skill  or  experience  required 
to  operate  —  it’s  automatic, 
homes  the 


In  over  250,000-  country 


Carbide  Lighting  i 


OUT 


TRADE 


and  Cooking  Plant 


MARK 


ia  preferred  to  all  other  systems.  Is  by  far  the  most  efficient  and 
economical.  As  far  as  light  goes,  none  can  compare  with  it.  Write 
us  for  names  and  addresses  of  neighbors  w  ho  have  used  them  for 
years  and  eau  tell  you  all  about  them. 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  288  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
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KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient ;  economical :  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


SILOS 


BUY  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  fun 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  fra  in  e 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  jonie  time  to  the 
business.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIONEY,  N  Y 


four  •ize/'JK 
-3  to  30 
tons  per  hour  Nv' 
capacity  (3J4 
to  20  H.  P.  Gas 
Engine.) 

Skid  or  Wheal  Mount- 
ing— Plain  or  Travel- 
Feed  Table. 


SILO  FILLERS 

The  Machine  of  Qualify,  Safety 
and  Durability.  Now  is  the 
time  to  order  that  Silo  Filler 
and  the  Whirlwind,  with  its 
Overhead  Self  Feed, 
uniformly  distributed 
Aa  weight  and  extreme 
simplicity  cannot 
be  surpassed  for 

ease  of  opera¬ 
tion,  quality  of 
work  and 
length  of 
service. 


WILDER-STRONG 
IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Box  53 

Monroe,  Michigan 


FARMS 


If  priced  right  and  within  150  miles  from 
hero,  we  can  sell  your  farm.  Submit  de¬ 
tails.  E.  E.  SLOCUM,  141  Broadway,  New  fork  Cily 


Aoon'lc*  *'*ason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  one 
UgblllS.  Saturday,  Profits,  $-.>.50  each.  Square  Deal. 
Particulars  free.  ltUSLElt  COMPANY,  Johnstown,  Ohio 


Subscribers  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  work 
around  country  house;  permanent  position;  70 
miles  from  New  York;  no  objection  to  one 
child:  reference.  Answer  ADVERTISER  5742, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PARMER,  who  knows  sheep,  to  take  charge  240- 
aerc  farm  and  make  it  pay  with  sheep;  want 
to  reduce  operations  to  a  two-man  basis  and  sell 
dairy;  give  references  proving  expertness  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5821,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted;  man  general  farm  laborer; 

woman  general  housework;  no  washing;  refer¬ 
ences.  J.  B.  HARRISON,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  woman  wishes  experienced  woman 
for  general  hotiseworker;  must  be  good  plain 
cook  and  capable  of  taking  charge;  used  to 
country  life;  no  washing;  wages  $40  month. 
Apply  BODKIN,  Little  Palls,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  refined,  in  a  family  of 
two  adults  in  the  country.  ADVERTISER 
5841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  cow  man  who  understands 
thoroughbred  Holstein  cattle  on  np-to-d’ate 
farm;  must  understand  feeding,  testing  and  rais¬ 
ing  young  stock;  good  house  and  farm  products 
furnished  and  good  salary  paid.  Letters.  BOX 
104,  De  Lancey,  N.  Y.;  Delaware  County. 


MAN  AND  WIPE — Man  must  understand  gar¬ 
den,  ,  poultry  and  be  handy  around  house;  wom¬ 
an.  cooking  and  washing;  salary,  $100  a  month 
and  everything  free.  Letters,  ADVERTISER 
5780,  care  Rural,  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  with  good  references  for 
general  housework;  small  house;  no  washing; 
forty-five  dollars  a  month.  PERCY  SMITH. 
Allendale,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


CAPABLE  manager  fruit  farm  wants  position  on 
salary  and  interest  in  business;  experienced  in 
proper  production  and  marketing.  ADVERTISER 
5771,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  sal¬ 
ary  $50  a  month  for  men  and  $35  for  women, 
with  maintenance:  state  age  when  applying. 
Apply,  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Le  tell  worth'  Vil¬ 
lage.  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  of  sound  agricultural  college  educa¬ 
tion  and  three  years’  practical  experience  as 
salaried  manager,  would  like  to  make  partnership 
agreement  with  farm  owner  who  cannot  assume 
management  himself.  ADVERTISER  5807,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  in  dairy  plant  and  on  farms; 

farm  hands,  $2  per  day  with  board  and  room; 
barn  men,  $55  per  month  with  board  and  room; 
milkers.  $00  per  month  with  board  and  room. 
COLUMBIA  MILK  PARMS,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  man,  drive  ice  wagon,  work 
on  farm  off  days.  M.  J.  HAWKINS,  Centre 
Morielies,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  wanted,  married  or  single,  to  take 
charge  of  fifty-cow  modern  dairy  of  registered 
and  grade  Holstelns,  using  Sharpies  milker;  must 
have  had  A.  R.  O.  experience;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected1  and  furnish  copy  of  references;  position 
open  at  once.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single,  by  September  fif¬ 
teenth,  who  loves  fine  stock  and  can  get  re¬ 
sults:  thoroughbred  Guernseys  of  Mayrose  breed¬ 
ing:  thirty-five  head  at  present:  must  understand 
feeding,  A.  R.  O.  work,  also  raising  calves; 
buildings  new  and  up-to-date;  A  No.  1  reference 
required  from  last  two  employers;  state  age, 
nationality  and  wages  expected.  WEDGEMER 
PA  RMS.  L.  E.  Palmer,  R.  I).  2,  Framingham, 
Ma  ss. 


HOUSEWORKER — Prefer  country  woman;  mod¬ 
ern  farmhouse;  small  family;  no  children. 
For  particulars  write  MRS.  BIGELOW,  Croton- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


A  COMPETENT  poultr.vman  and  gamekeeper, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  every  branch  of  poul¬ 
try  raising,  incubation  and  brooding  a  specialty, 
successful  in  rearing  pheasants,  wild  duck  and 
geese,  seeks  a  position  on  gentleman’s  place;  at 
present  employed,  but  wishes  to  make  a  change; 
only  first-class  proposition  considered;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  5800,  cr.re  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  working,  head,  22  years*  practical 
experience;  greenhouses,  landscape,  vegeta¬ 
bles;  fine  references;  age  30;  married:  two  chil¬ 
dren.  BOX  34,  Huntington  Station.  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  teamster  by  married  Amer- 
ican:  thoroughly  experienced."  JOHN  RON- 
NER,  328  East  150th  Street.  New  York 


AGRICULTURAL  seliool  graduate  wants  posi¬ 
tion:  married;  farm  reared;  experienced  with 
farm  machinery,  handling  crops  and  live  stock; 
good  habits:  references.  ADVERTISER  5844 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  gardener  and  caretaker; 

10  years  practical  experience  in  and  out  doors, 
laying  out  walks  and  drives,  the  care  of  stock 
and  poultry;  married;  age  30:  no  children:  good 
reference.  ADVERTISER  5829,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


V  OI  NG  man.  20,  wishes  position  on  poultry 
farm;  honest  and  conscientious  worker:  have 
been  working  on  dairy  farm.  FRED  MARSHALL, 
148  Olmstead  PL,  Glendale,  L.  I. 


WANTED — Farm  manager,  experienced,  who  un¬ 
derstands  farming  thoroughly,  for  200-aere 
farm,  located  near  Kokomo,  Ind.;  farm  devoted 
to  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and1  raising  oats,  wheat 
and  corn;  married  man  preferred;  ideal  living 
quarters  with  all  modern  improvements  fur¬ 
nished:  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  cor¬ 
respondence  and  delay  give  full  particulars  and 
qualifications  in  first  letter.  Address  Mr.  A.  G. 
SEIBERLING,  V.-P.  and  Gen.  Manager  of  the 
Haynes  Automobile  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


WANTED — On  dairy  farm,  intelligent,  neat 
woman  to  keep  house  for  four  men;  if  mar¬ 
ried  work  will  bo  given  husband;  state  particu¬ 
lars.  wages  wanted.  ULSTERDORP  FARMS, 
Highland,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  CLASS  Dairyman  wishes  position  on 
private  estate:  single.  ADVERTISER  5827, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPT. — A  chance  to  get  in  touch  with 
highly  experienced  former  and  stockman; 
Scotchman,  34,  experienced  in  handling  all  kind's 
of  pure  bred  stock;  at  present  running  large 
up-to-date  stock  farm;  will  be  at  New  York 
State  Fair  with  large  stock  exhibit  and  can 
meet  parties  who  want  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
thoroughly  reliable  young  man:  the  very  best 
of  references  can  be  furnished;  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  between  now  and  .Tan.  1:  please  give  full 
details  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5825,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Agricultural  College  Graduate.  Prac¬ 
tical  Boys’  Farm  School;  salary  $125  per 
month  and  maintenance;  to  teach  and  manage 
field  crops.  Apply  F.  B.  RIGGS.  Headmaster, 
Lakeville,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  dairyman  and  wife 
who  is  willing  to  board  help;  must  be  willing 
and  first  class:  splendid!  opening  for  right  par¬ 
ties:  state  age  and  wages  in  answer;  open 
Sept.  1.  BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  M.  H. 

McCnllum,  Manager,  Wornersville,  Pa. 


UNMARRIED  MAN  for  general  dairy  farm 
work.  Herd,  registered  Holsteins.  State  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
5835,  date  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man.  33  years  of  age.  wishes  position 
as  bookkeeper  and  general  office  man  on  large 
farm  or  ranch.  F.  E.  WIRED,  50  Broad  St.. 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Married  man  wishes  position  as 
assistant  poultryman;  desirous  to  increase 
knowledge  and  experience;  conscientious  worker. 
ADVERTISER  5820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT — Gentleman’s  country  es¬ 
tate  on  large  farm,  is  open  for  engagement; 
twenty  years  successful  experience,  farming, 
dairying  and  fruit  growing;  American,  highest 
type;  education  and  ability  to  do  and  produce 
results  in  all  branches,  together  witli  construc¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  5828.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  first-class  butter  maker, 
married  man  prefered  in  pure  bred  Guernsey 
Herd:  must  have  experience  in  A.  R.  work; 
highest  wages  paid,  with  house,  fuel,  milk  and 
garden  supplied;  state  age.  nationality,  size  of 
family,  experience  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER.  5833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  September  fifteenth,  experienced 
single  man  for  general  farm  work.  Not  much 
milking  to  do.  Good  homo  and  good  wages. 
References  required.  SUNSET  FARM.  Shel¬ 
burne.  Mass. 


WANTED—  oung  working  foreman  on  large 
fruit  farm,  who  lias  bad  experience  with  apple 
trees,  whf  re  he  can  get  aiTditionnl  mechanical 
and  fruit  experience.  ADVERTISER  5817,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  young  married  man  as 
manager-foreman  on  farm,  or  farm  completely 
furnish  to  rent  on  shares  or  otherwise:  with  life 
experience  on  dairy  farm  and  5  months’  experi¬ 
ence  on  college  farm;  best  references.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5830.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer,  married,  40  years  of  age, 
wants  position  on  large  farm  or  estate:  life 
experience:  stock,  swine  and  poultry:  handle  all 
modern  machinery  and  tractor  or  will  run  farm 
on  shares;  prefer  Eastern  State;  best  reference 
furnished:  please  state  particulars  and  salary 
paid.  ALFRED  HELMSTATT.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Aus- 
tintown,  O. 


MT.  ESTATE  or  game  preserve  supt.;  executive; 

club  or  private:  Eastern  States.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  man  wishing  to  learn  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  methods  to  act  as  assistant  to  herds¬ 
man  in  caring  for  a  herd  of  purebred  Guernseys; 
position  requires  young  man  of  good  character 
and  habits,  steady  and  willing  to  do  as  told  and 
careful  in  his  work,  preferably  one  intending  to 
take  lip  an  agricultural  course;  position  offers 
go*>d  room  and  board1,  pleasant  hours,  fair  wages 
and  a  chance  to  learn  the  care  and  feeding  of 
purebred  cattle  and  the  handling  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  in  one  of  the  best  herds  in  the  State. 
Give  full  particulars  in  answering.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5823,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  who  understands  opera¬ 
tion  and  repair  of  tractor.  Ford  cars  and  farm 
machinery  and  general  mechanical  work  on  farm; 
wages  $tiO  mnothly  and  board;  give  references, 
age  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  5S22.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  capable  Scotch  working  gardener 
(not  a  superintendent)  for  small  private  place 
oil  the  Hudson:  preferably  a  man  with  sons  old 
enough  to  be  employed  "i>  the  place  in  summer. 
ADVERTISER  5824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Aug.  30  to  Nov.  15,  good  all  around 
pastry  cook  for  Adirondack  Summer  resort. 
MRS.  WILLIAM  DART,  Darts.  Herkimer  Co.. 
N.  Y. 


A  FAMILY  of  throe  adults  (part  of  the  year 
five),  living  in  a  suburban  town  10  miles  from 
New  York,  have  an  idea  that  some  strong  coun¬ 
try  girl  will  be  willing  to  do  the  work  expected 
of  nil  LRU  fashioned  servant,  viz:  cooking,  clean¬ 
ing.  washing  and  ironing:  social  advantages 
naturally  limited,  but  the  compensation  will  be 
$50  per  month  and  the  kindest  of  treatment  for 
Ihe  right  girl:  references  exchanged.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5830,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


POULTRYMAN’S  assistant,  experienced,  wishes 
position;  do  anything  but  eaponize:  no  grain 
fields:  moderate  wages.  JOSEPH  MARTIN.  3915 
Snyder  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  married  man  desires  position  as  mana¬ 
ger  ou  farm  or  estate:  practical  experience  in 
handling  farm,  crops,  machinery  and  men:  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  122,  Avondale,  Pa. 


PRACTICAL  American  farm  manager;  22  years’ 
experience  in  live  stock,  grain,  orchard  and 
poultry  work,  including  modern  machinery; 
energetic  and  reliable:  married;  no  family. 
ADVERTISER  5838,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  open  for  position:  experienced 
in  all  branches  of  farm  work  and  in  breeding 
of  purebred  stock:  understands  all  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  dairy  equipment:  thoroughly  capable  of 
handling  large  proposition.  ADVERTISER  5840, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  by  a 
practical  farmer:  eight  years  in  last  position; 
experienced1  in  handling  crops,  stock,  dairying, 
all  farm  machinery  and  orchard  work:  salary 
$100  per  month  witli  house,  etc.  W.  F.  L..  care 
E.  O.  Iladdon.  30  Raymond  Avenue,  R.  F.  D., 
Plainflt Id.  N.  J. 


I  WISH  to  secure  a  position  on  a  dairy  farm 
where  Guernseys  are  a  specialty:  for  four 
years  I  have  managed  a  Guernsey  herd  and  have 
been  very  successful  in  raising  calves  and  de¬ 
veloping  them  into  producers:  the  last  three 
years  I  have  managed  the  entire  farm,  growing 
clover,  oats.  rye.  corn,  beets.  Soy  beans  and 
Alfalfa  with  a  profit,  as  I  have  kept  a  detailed 
account  of  all  farming  operations:  T  prefer  to 
locate  in  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5837,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Barm  Superintendent  by  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college  graduate  with  life  experience. 
North  and  South,  in  all  branches  of  grain  and 
diversified  farming,  live  stock,  dairying,  poultry, 
gardening,  orcharding,  forestry,  drainage  and 
improvements  of  soils  for  highest  production, 
modern  farm  machinery,  steam  and  gasoline  en¬ 
gines,  tractors,  autos,  etc:  efficient  manager  of 
Help,  white  and  colored;  small  family;  highest 
reference  from  present  and  past  employers; 
salary  $100  and  perquisites,  or  $75  and  per¬ 
centage  on  cash  sales;  willing  to  hoard  help. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5814,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  the  experience  and  ability 
to  put  large  plant  on  a  paying  basis  wants 
position  as  working  manager;  expert  chick 
raiser  and  egg  producer:  managed  one  plant  12 
years;  American:  married.  ADVERTISER  5843. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  hustler,  open  for  position; 

American;  married:  skilled  dairyman  and 
breeder;  exceptional  knowledge  general  farm¬ 
ing;  lifetime  experience  all  branches;  practical 
and  scientific.  POSTOFFICE  BOX  308,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED — To  lease,  for  1920,  on  shares,  by  an 
experienced  farmer  with  grown  sons,  a  general 
fully  equipped  farm  of  75  to  150  acres  in  the 
Southeastern  States.  ADVERTISER  5815.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUSINESS-LIKE  man  to  take  general  farm, 
about  05  acres,  30  cultivable,  on  shares,  term 
years;  references.  BOX  111,  Milford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Practical  farmer,  season  1920,  with 
large  family  workers,  work  niv  farm,  300 
acres  ,on  shares.  MEYERS,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Partner;  small  capital;  farm  stocked, 
crops  liarvesting:  good  location:  double  house; 
mile  from  town.  Write  FRED  WOOD,  Daniel¬ 
son,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 140-acre  farm  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.; 

large  14-room  house  with  city  conveniences; 
good  barn  and  outbuildings;  land  smooth  and  fer¬ 
tile;  running  brook;  30  acres  timber;  tenement 
house:  beautiful  scenery;  good  neighborhood; 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  trolley:  11  miles  to 
Trenton,  3  miles  to  Lambertville,  30  miles  from 
Philadelphia:  a  fine  country  home;  price,  $12,000: 
would  sell  stock  and  crops  if  wanted.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  and  photos,  address  owner.  JOS.  D. 
WILSON,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  truck  and  poultry  farm, 
25  acres,  in  town  limits,  the  capital  Dover; 
seven  acres  under  irrigation,  the  best  irrigation 
plant  on  the  market;  two  nice  houses,  plenty  of 
out  buildings,  greenhouse;  nice  lake  hundred 
yards  from  the  house:  land  in  best  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation  and  rich;  anyone  wishing  a  nice  truck 
farm  close  to  town  and  is  interested  will  come 
and  look  this  over;  sure  will  buy;  $7,000:  will 
make  easy  terms.  C.  BOGGS  &  SON.  Ches- 
wold,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Very  desirable  145-aere  farm,  with 
two  houses:  large  barn  and  tobacco  shed:  20 
miles  from  Lancaster:  40  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia:  near  Lincoln  Highway:  price  $15,000. 
D.  U.  LEFEVRE,  P.  O.  Box  289,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Village  10-acre  farm:  good  build¬ 
ings:  excellent  water:  near  station.  FRANK 
C.  GOLDSMITH.  Crystal  Run.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Farm,  SO  acres:  40  acres  in  fruit  of 
apples,  peach,  pear:  all  in  bearing;  one  of  the 
finest  young  apple  orchards  in  the  State,  of  the 
very  best  apples;  close  to  town,  school,  church, 
and  only  two  miles  from  the  Capitol:  fine  large 
house,  large  cellar;  will  sell  farm  stock,  all  farm 
implements,  and  give  possession  January  1st: 
come  and  take  a  look  at  this  farm:  out  buildings 
in  best  shape  and  plenty  of  them:  if  interested, 
write  for  price  and  particulars;  will  make  easv 
terms.  C.  BOGGS  &  SON.  Cheswold.  Del. 

FINE  farm  in  Central  New  York,  on  State  high¬ 
way;  one  liumfred  and  forty-five  acres,  twelve 
woodland:  only  sixty  dollars  per  acre:  buildings 
cost  more  than  price  asked.  KESTER  FARMS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 250-acre  farm  in  hill  section  of 
Southern  N.  Y.:  70  acres  sloping  crop  land 
near  barns;  120  tillable.  100  pasture.  30  small 
timber:  carries  25  cows;  five  miles  milk  station 
at  Tunnel  dirt  road:  good1  barn  and  bouse,  both 
running  water:  price,  real  estate.  $5,000.  Write 
W.  B.  COOKINGHAM.  320  Waite  Avenue 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Two  adjoining  farms  of  47  and  104 
acres,  located  on  main  road,  four  miles  from 
Somerville.  New  Jersey,  thirty-five  miles  from 
New  York:  both  are  excellent  propositions:  price, 
with  stock  and  tools,  ten  thousand  and  sixteen 
thousand,  respectively:  twentv-five  thousand  for 
both.  Address  ADVERTISER  5812.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

00  ACRES,  on  Washington- Baltimore  trolley,  for 
milk,  trucking,  fruits,  chickens:  house,  tenant 
house,  barn,  chicken  houses:  $7,500:  terms  If 
interested,  write  REED  ALBERT.  1518  R  St. 
N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

GOOD  home,  near  town,  04  acres:  some  crop, 
tools:  immediate  sale,  $2,800:  $S0O  down;  bal¬ 
ance  easy.  STONEROD,  Apalaehin,  N.  Y.  . 

WANTED — To  buy  cheap  farm  land  for  chicken 
farm,  Maryland:  $200  cash,  balance  in  five 
vears.  ADVERTISER  5738.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Tioga  Co., 
containing  190  acres  90  acres  in  cultivation, 
25  acres  in  woodlot.  containing  a  fine  sugar 
camp;  balance  in  pasture:  good  frame  house  of 
12  rooms,  heated  with  hot  water  system;  good 
water  from  drilled  well:  large  barn,  with  two 
silos:  cow  stable  with  stanchions  for  23  cows; 
butter  is  made  on  the  farm,  but  milk  can  be 
sold  or  taken  to  creamery:  stock,  tools  and  crop 
can  be  purchased  if  desired;  price  for  farm 
$10,000,  half  cash.  F.  H.  SITEFFER.  Liberty. 
Pa. 

SS  ACRES,  fifty  miles  from  New  York,  beauti¬ 
fully  situated:  buildings  cost  $14,500:  good 
repair,  recently  painted:  crops,  equipment,  stock 
(including  ninety  swine),  valued  at  $7,500:  sell 
all  complete  $15,000.  THOMPSON  &  VAIL, 
Props.,  Ringoes,  N.  J. 

FARM  FOR  SALK — In  Sharon.  Conn..  200 
acres,  50  in  wood:  large  brick  house,  11  rooms, 
running  water  in  house  and  barn;  large  barns; 
fine  view:  ideal  home  for  city  family,  on  State 
road,  20  miles  from  the  Berkshires.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  inquire  of  A.  F.  ROBERTS, 
Lakewell,  or  Z.  G.  ROBERTS,  Sharon,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — The  finest  hearing  commercial  apple 
orchard  in  Western  North  Carolina:  five  miles 
from  Asheville,  N.  C.,  on  good  road:  3.500  trees 
from  14  to  1(>  years  old,  balance  from  4  to  8 
years  old:  also  adjoining  tract  of  pasture  and 
timber  land,  approximating  400  acres:  six-room 
bungalow,  equipped  with  modern  conveniences: 
best  quality  Starks  Delicious,  Stayman  Winesaps, 
Winesaps.  Albemarle  Pippins,  Virginia  Beauties, 
Black  Ren  Davis  and  others:  trees  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  For  further  particulars  address  the 
owner.  CHAS.  A.  WEBB,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


DON’T  overlook  .this  productive  300-acre  dairy 
and  stock  farm;  modern  equipment,  fine  cli¬ 
mate,  excellent  market.  ELI  DAVIDSON,  Eads. 
Tenn. 


FOR'  SALE— 104  acres,  near  Langhorne,  Pa.,  25 
miles  from  Phailadelpliia,  8  from  Trenton,  5 
from  Rristol:  1,500  peach  and  apple  trees  six 
years  old\  eight-room  stone  and  frame  house, 
oath,  hot  and  cold  water,  sewer  system,  pneu- 
matic  water  supply,  tenant  house,  large  barn, 
house,  poultry  house,  etc. ;  everything  in 
good  condition,  all  farm  work  up-to-date;  ideal 
wuntry  place  for  city  man;  price,  $9,500,  terms 
$o. oOO  cash,  balance  mortgage.  W.  E.  RANSOM 
owner.  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


barn;  7, (XX)  feet  glass;  must  be  sold. 
BIGART,  East  River,  Conn. 


house, 
J.  E. 


FARM  of  170  acres,  in  Nottoway  Co.,  Va.,  on 
improved  road;  price,  including  crops,  $7, (XX): 
also  92-aere  farm  near  above.  For  particulars 
address  JOSEPH  R.  CASE.  Crewe,  Va.:  R.  D.  1. 


i3C  feet:  good  well:  2-room  bungalow,  13x29- 
$l,o00  cash;  adjoining  4  acres;  good  dwelling, 
2ox28 ;  garage,  12x20;  3  small  outbuildings; 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes;  $1,500;  sepa¬ 
rately  or  together:  ideal  location.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5834,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WA.NTED — Good  paying  dairy  and1  general  farm, 
about  75  acres,  on  main  road,  near  town, 
within  50  miles  of  N.  Y.  C. :  buildings  and  loca¬ 
tion  important.  ADVERTISER  5832,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COVENTRY  home:  fruit  and  chicken  farm  of  914 
acres;  two  miles  from  station;  house,  seven 
rooms  and  bath;  finest  spring,  also  city  water; 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  quinces,  cur¬ 
rants,  grapes,  berries  of  all  kinds;  large  rhubarb 
bed;  U,  acre  in  asparagus;  large  barn,  ehieken 
ftoye  for  350  hens,  also  brooder  houses,  etc 
OWNER,  Hillside  Farm,  Southern  Boulevard] 
Chatham,  N.  J. 


row  saor, — uooa  iarm  ot  (X)  acres;  will  keep 
l.i  cows:  electric  lights  anil  running  water  to 
house  and  barn;  good  tenant  house;  fruit:  one- 
half  mile  from  village,  railroad  center:  fine 
location.  For  particulars  address  HOBART 
DAVIS.  Box  224,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

'  '  - - - j 

FLORIDA'S  best  farm  section:  money-making 
farm  and  apiary.  70  colonies:  variety  of  fruits- 
beautiful  shrubs;  3714  acres;  mare,  pig,  chick¬ 
ens.  tools;  buy  now — get  Fall  crops  and  honey: 
$3,750.  DR.  E.  W.  POMEROY,  Richland,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE! — 28*4  acres,  on  improved  road,  near 
fine  markets;  good  orchard,  fine  water,  8-room 
house,  neglected,  but  good  frame;  shop;  no  barn; 
$800;  splendid  possibilities  forty  acres  nearby 
for  sale.  $200.  E.  G.  FEINT.  Drytfen,  N.  Y. 


lease,  wim  option  to  nuv, 
acres,  tractor  farm,  near  New  York  Citv. 
AHRENS,  West  Norwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm:  ten  acres  or  more- 
capacity  about  five  hundred.  ADVERTISER 
5839,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy,  40-acre  farm:  modern  barn, 
holds  30  cows;  two  silos;  milk  room,  running 
water,  electric  lights:  milk  route;  neat  eottage; 
owner  retiring:  easy  terms;  on  Long  Island. 
ADI  ERTISER  5842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted!:  15-25  acres;  about  50  miles  from 
New  York:  no  agents:  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  GIERIE.  151  Richmond  Street,  Brooklyn 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


APPLES!  APPLES!  APPLES!  For  cash  rent 
for  term  of  years  my  bearing  orchard’s  of  200 
trees;  also  this  year’s  crop  for  sale:  very  fine; 
trees  have  been  properly  sprayed  and  pruned. 
FRANK  C.  GOLDSMITH,  Crystal  Run.  N.  Y. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — A  new  Colt  acetylene  light 
plant  for  Shetland  pony  and  outfit  or  for  good 
cows.  ADI  ERTISER  5799,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Oliver  No.  02  3-bottom  tractor  plow. 

$125;  I.  H.  C.  corn  husker  and  shredder,  like 
new,  $250.  L.  M.  TAYLOR.  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR  BARGAIN — 1917  Cleveland  tractor  in 
good  running  order;  motor  and1  radiator  in  per¬ 
fect  condition:  tracks  and  gears  fair  shape:  $100 
down,  balance  $400  C.  O.  D. :  no  trades.  L.  A 
RUGG.  Victor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Moline  tractor.  Model  D:  used  one 
week:  electrically  equipped:  price  right:  also 
Butterfly  separator,  new.  H.  M.  WALTER  Gal¬ 
way.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Tractor 

must  he  in  good 
MR.  IV.  J.  WIGG, 


with  plows  and  cultivator; 
condition  and  priced  right. 
195  Broadway.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— Potato 
1918;  used  on  five 
$125.00.  EDWARD 
Conn. 


Digger  (Iron  Age):  new 
acres:  good  as  new:  price 
G.  O’REILLY.  Trumbull. 


FOR  SALE — One  15-30  I.  H.  C.  Mogul  kerosene 
tractor,  nearly  new;,  iu  first  class  order:  cheap 
for  cash,  or  will  give  time  on  good  security. 
PALMER  BROS.,  Cicero,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Van-Brunt  grain  fertilizer  and  seed 
drill,  very  little  used:  $100.  F.  G.  ROBINSON, 
Hinsdale,  Mass. 


40  SECOND  HAND  390  egg-size  Cypher  Company 
incubators  wanted.  SANDY  KNOLL  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Moline  tractor,  must  be  reasonable 
and  in  first  class  condition.  ADVERTISER 
5819,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  cheap;  1  14  H.  P.  gasoline  engine, 
l  drag  saw.  1  power  feed  saw  table.  ARTHUR 
JOHNSON,  Suffern ,  N.  Y. 


HEPPLE WHITE  SIDEBOARD— Fine  old  speci¬ 
men,  mahogany,  long  been  in  family;  price 
five  hundred  dollars:  also  collection  of  old  blue 
historical  china.  ADVERTISER  5816,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


H  ANTED — Mammoth  incubator;  anv  make  con¬ 
sidered  if  complete;  in  good  condition  and  not 
older  than  1916:  state  lowest  cash  price  f.  o.  b. 
and  give  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Avery  motor  cultivator:  nearly  new 
and  never  has  been  used  as  a  cultivator  ami 
very  little  belt  work:  reason  for  selling  have 
two  (2)  other  tractors.  F.  KAY  BROWN 
Langhorne.  Pa. 


WANTED — Slightly  used  silage  cutter,  with 
blower  and  traveling  table:  small  size  pre¬ 
ferred.  ARTHUR  IV.  CORNWELL,  Briton. 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Waterloo  Boy  Tractor.  24  h.  p., 
4-c.vlinder  gasoline  motor,  and  3  gang  Oliver 
riding  plow  for  attaching:  1917  model;  used  one 
season:  Is  In  good  condition  and  can  lie  bought 
right:  inspection  at  any  time.  For  particulars! 
address  AMPERE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Ampere,  N.  J. 
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Save  Material 

There  was  a  time  when  it  didn  t  make 
so  much  difference  whether  you  used  a 
thousand  feet  more  or  less  in  building 
your  barn. 

Now  you  want  to  use  every  foot  of 
lumber  you  buy  to  the  very  best  advan¬ 
tage,  so  that  the  barn  you  build  or  remodel  may  serve  your 
purpose  more  completely,  economically,  permanently,  and  at 
minimum  expense  for  material  and  labor.  That  is  where  Lou¬ 
den  skilled  architects  come  to  your  aid.  Our  organization  is 
composed  of  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  designing  barns 
and  who  do  nothing  else.  They  know  barns  from  foundation  to  ndge  pole,  and  as  a 
result  thousands  of  the  best  barns  in  America,  including  numerous  State  and  U.  O. 
Government  barns,  are  Louden  planned  and  equipped. 

Let  Our  Experts  Help  Plan  Your  Bam 
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WM.  LOUDEN 

Over  50  Years'  Experience  fa 
Planning  and  Equipping  Barns. 
Hia  Labor  Saving  Barn  Equip- 
meet  Is  Used  in  Over  a  Mil  boa 
Barns.* 


We  will  be  pleased  to  advise  with  you 
as  to  your  particular  needs,  whether  you 
plan  to  build  a  small  or  a  large  barn,  or 
merely  remodel  an  old  barn.  Just  write 
us  the  kind  of  barn  you  have  in  mind, 
number  and  kind  of  stock  you  wish  to 
house.  We  supply  you,  without  charge  or 
obligation  of  any  preliminary  blue 

prints,  including  floor  plans  and  complete 
explanation  of  each  feature.  These  plans 
will  be  drawn  to  meet  your  special  needs 
and  embody  any  suggestions  you  may  have 


in  mind,  together  with  suggestions  from 
our  experts,  which  will  save  you  money 
and  trouble. 

If  you  want  to  do  away  entirely  with  guess 
work  in  building  your  barn — with  waste  of 
materials,  mistakes  in  measurements,  loss 
of  time  and  labor,  misunderstandings  as  to 
arrangement,  etc.,  you  should  have  com¬ 
plete  working  plans,  specifications,  lists  of 
materials,  etc.  We  supply  these  at  actual 
cost  of  production  and  you  will  find  that 
they  save  you  many  times  their  price. 


Barn  Builders  Appreciate  Louden  Service 
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We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  helpful  suggest¬ 
ions  and  plans  which  you  so  kindly  furnished  for 
our  barn.  We  honestly  believe  we  have  one  of  the 
best  barns  in  Idaho  and  one  that  would  be  a  credit 
to  any  town. — Ervine  Dewey  &  Sons,  Albion,  Idaho. 


Am  well  pleased  with  my  barn,  built  according 
to  suggestions  by  your  Architectural  Department. 
The  barn  is  light  and  pleasant;  air  fresh  and  cool  in 
summer,  warm  and  dry  in  winter.  Am  glad  I  carried 
out  your  suggestions. — C.  G.  Denison,  Guelph,  N.D. 
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The  new  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book 
(112  pages)  just  off  the  press,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  greatest  book  on  barn 
building  ever  printed.  It  is  not  a  cat¬ 
alog.  It  is  a  complete  and  practical 
reference  book  on  barn  building, 
written  and  illustrated  so  that  any 
one  can  understand  it.  Contains  74 
representative  suggestions  for  barns 
and  other  farm  buildings  with  floor 
plans, full  descriptions  and  estimated 
cost;  also  many  drawings  of  construc¬ 
tion  details  and  chapters  on  drainage, 
ventilation,  concrete  work,  founda¬ 
tion,  wall  and  roof  construction,  how 
to  build  the  silo,  etc. 

This  book  sent  postpaid— no  charge,  no 
obligation  to  any  prospective  bam  builder. 
Write  for  it  today — consult  it  before  you 
build — it  will  save  you  trouble  and  money. 


It  is  a  224-page  book  show¬ 
ing  the  full  Louden  Line  in¬ 
cluding  Stalls  and  Stanchions, 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Ani¬ 
mal  Pens  of  all  kinds,  Hay  Un¬ 
loading  Tools,  Power  Hoists, 
Water  Bowls,  Barn  and  Ga¬ 
rage  Door  Hangers,  Manger 
Divisions,  Ventilators,  Cupo¬ 
las,  Hardware  Specialities — 
“Everything  for.the  Barn.” 

You  will  find  an  equipment 
which  exactly  suit3  your  re¬ 
quirements,  which  you  can  in¬ 
stall  yourself  in  your  present 
barn  at  small  cost,  and  which 
will  make  you  money  every 
day  for  years.  Sent  postpaid, 
no  charge,  no  obligation. 


These  are  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  men  who  have  installed  Louden  Mod-^ 
ern  Steel  Barn  Equipment.  They  chose  Louden  Equipment  because  of  its  many  f 
distinctive  advantages  in  simplicity,  strength,  convenience,  comfort  and  safety  j* 
for  live  stock — its  easy  installation  in  any  barn,  old  or  new,  its  moderate  cost, 

The  comfortable  swinging  stanchion,  which  gives  the  cow  real  pasture  + 
comfort  in  the  barn,  the  sturdy  clean-cut  stalls,  the  built-up  feed  saving 
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curb,  the  easily  operated  carriers  which  take  the  hard  labor  out  of 


barn  cleaning  and  stock  feeding,  the  easily  cleaned  water  bowls 
which  eliminate  all  uncertainty  and  labor  in  watering  cows  and  j  jy  .. 

increase  milk  yield;  the  convenient  and  sanitary  hog  trough  < 
and  pens — these  are  some  of  the  features  which  make  Lou-  <.< 

den  Equipment  preferred  and  insure  bigger  yearly  profits.  ♦♦cO*,^Cs  ^ 
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Plan  Your  Improvements  Now  \££ 

are  helping  thousands  of  farmers  and  dairymen  to  bigger 

profits  with  less  labor.  Send  coupon  or  a  postcard.  / 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2632  Court  Street  {Established  1 867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branches:  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Chicago.  III.  Boston,  Mass.  N  ;w  York  City  Guelph,  OnL 
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How  Fruit  Growers  Are  Becoming  Dairymen 


A  Natural  Development  To  Cow  Keeping 


SUMMER  DAIRYING. — Advertisers  of  purebred 
livestock  report  an  increasing  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  from  fruit  and  general  farming  sections. 
These  come  from  men  who  keep  from  two  to  three 
cows,  oftentimes  on  quite  large  farms.  The  prac¬ 
tice  in  past  years  has  been  to  have  these  cows 
freshen  in  the  Spring,  milk  them  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  and  practically  dry  them  up  in  the  Fall,  just 
milking  them  enough  throughout  the  Winter  so  as 


dairy  sections  (there  being  no  particular  market  de¬ 
veloped.  and  the  calves  usually  vealed ) ,  the  income 
from  the  cows  was  such  as  might  naturally  lead  the 
fruit  grower  and  general  farmer  to  regard  them 
very  lightly. 

LABOR  SHORTAGE  CHANGES  SITUATION.— 
With  the  acute  shortage  of  labor  that  began  to  de- 
\elop  just  before  the  war,  farmers  found  that  by 
far  the  most  satisfactory  man  that  could  be  secured 


in  dairying  is  the  strong  market  for  dairy  products 
that  developed  during  the  war,  and  the  system  has 
been  established  of  shipping  cream  long  distances 
to  big  central  creameries.  Then,  too,  on  these  fruit 
and  general  farms,  the  question  of  more  manure  has 
long  been  a  problem  which  the  high  price  and 
scarcity  of  commercial  fertilizers  has  greatly  accen¬ 
tuated. 

.  GRADES  BOUGHT  AT  FIRST.— For  the  most 


to  supply  milk  for  the  family.  Under  this  system 
of  management,  the  cows  were  roughed  through  the 
Winter,  usually  running  outdoors  around  a  straw- 
stack,  and  given  very  poor  pasturage  throughout 
the  Summer,  since,  during  that  busy  season,  they 
were  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  of  a  nuisance. 
Cared  for  in  this  manner,  their  milk  yield  was  prob¬ 
ably  not  over  3,000  to  4.000  lbs.  a  year,  aud  since 
the  products  were  sold  at  lower  prices  than  in  the 


Refreshment  fur  the  Farm  Teams.  Fig.  405 

was  the  married  man,  who  could  be  lodged  in  a 
tenant  house  and  employed  by  the  year.  On  many 
of  the  farms,  however,  unless  lambs  or  steers  were 
fed.  there  was  hardly  enough  work  to  justify  the 
services  of  a  year  hand  during  some  of  the  Winter 
months,  and  as  one  large  fruit  grower  expressed  it, 
he  turned  to  the  dairy  cow  as  a  means  of  furnishing 
continuous  profitable  employment  for  his  year  man. 
Another  cause  that  has  contributed  to  the  increase 


part,  the  cows  in  the  fruit  section  were  those  which 
were  peddled  through  the  country  by  dealers  who 
picked  up  the  cheaper  stuff  at  such  points  as  the 
Buffalo  market.  As  often  as  not.  these  cows  were 
descended  from  beef  types  rather  than  dairy  types, 
and  the  cows  in  a  section  usually  ran  the  whole  gamut 
of  sizes,  colors,  and  types.  With  such  experience, 
the  men  who  made  the  first  purchases  had  hard 
work  to  ijet  their  nerve  up  to  a  point  where  they 
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would  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good  grade  cow,  to  say 
nothing  of  buying  purebred  animals  at  twice  as 
much.  Sensing  the  change  in  conditions,  enterpris¬ 
ing  dealers  in  the  dairy  sections  succeeded  in  placing 
a  few  carloads  of  good  grade  dairy  cows  in  the  fruit 
sections.  Cows  from  these  shipments  found  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  a  large  number  of  these  gen¬ 
eral  farmers,  and  these  cows  by  their  performance 
speedily  convinced  their  new  owners  that  there  were 
“cows  and  cows,”  just  the  same  as  “orchards  and 
orchards,”  and  that  a  cow  responded  even  more 
quickly  to  good  care  than  did  a  tree.  In  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  short  time,  silo  companies  got  on  the  job  and 
turned  to  this  hitherto  neglected  territory  with  truly 
wonderful  results  from  their  point  of  view.  Taken 
altogether,  the  new  industry  caught  on  with  unusual 
rapidity,  both  as  regards  the  introduction  of  the 
stock  and  the  aptitude  with  which  the  new  dairy¬ 
men  adjusted  themselves  to  silos,  improved  stables, 
and  regular  care  of  the  cows;  and  today  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  a  fruit  grower  who  formerly  would 
have  laughed  at  the  mention  of  a  cow  wisely  airing 
his  opinions  at  a  purebred  auction  sale  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State. 

PUREBREDS  SUPPLANTING  GRADES— No 
sooner  did  these  new  dairymen  discover  that  there 
was  a  diffei’ence  in  cows,  and  that  there  were  some 
cows  whose  calves  at  birth  could  actually  be  sold  for 
more  than  the  price  of  an  ordinary  cow,  than  they 
began  to  be  interested  in  getting  hold  of  such  animals 
for  themselves.  This  increased  purchasing  of  pure- 
breds  by  fruit  growers  and  general  farmers  is  just  in 
its  infancy.  There  is  every  reason  for  it  increasing. 
These  farmers  are  already  committed  to  keeping 
cows.  Quite  largely,  the  product  of  these  cows  goes 
into  butter  and  cream.  With  their  skim-milk  at 
home,  they  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  market 
milk  producer  in  raising  calves.  By  simply  putting 
on  purebi*eds,  instead  of  grades,  and  changing  the 
freshening  period  from  Spring  until  Fall,  they  will 
increase  the  production  of  the  cows  themselves, 
they  will  be  free  to  give  them  the  best  care  when 
they  need  it,  and  will  have  the  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  the  calf  during  the  Winter  months,  and  to 
market  the  surplus  by  mail  before  the  busy  Spring 
season  opens. 

PUREBREDS  SOLD  BY  MAIL.— For  after  all, 
the  bigger  percentage  of  purebx-ed  livestock  sales  are 
made  by  mail,  following  advertisements  which  need 
not  necessarily  be  expensive.  By  slightly  increasing 
the  investment  in  their  cows  and  putting  a  little 
time  and  brains  into  studying  blood  lines  and  how' 
to  make  a  sale  by  mail,  a  big  return  is  possible. 
These  new  dairymen  are  beginning  to  realize  it. 
Hence,  their  response  to  the  purebred  advertisement 
and  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  one  Farm 
Bureau  manager  in  Western  New  York  reported  that 
he  could  get  more  fruit  growers  out  to  a  cow  judg¬ 
ing  demonstration  than  to  a  pruning  demonstration. 

H.  E.  BABCOCK. 

Butter  Fat  At  40  Cents  Per  Pound 

LACK  OF  ORGANIZATION. — Quite  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  dairymen  sell  high  grade  milk,  cream  or 
butter  fat  at  very  low  prices,  largely  through  lack 
of  organization  and  knowledge  of  equivalent  milk 
values.  I  believe  the  Dairymen's  League  could  sell 
cream  for  our  dairymen  and  also  help  to  raise  the 
value  of  butter  fat  per  point  over  three  per  cent  in 
milk.  Considering  the  present  price  of  butter  ox- 
sweet  cream  to  the  consumer  the  farmer  who  gets 
but  40c  per  lb.  for  butter  fat  cannot  be  called  a 
profiteer.  He  should  more  correctly  be  called  an 
unorganized  dairyman.  With  three  per  cent  milk 
worth  $3.18  per  100,  five  per  cent  milk  is  worth 
(20x4)  $3.98  per  100.  The  first  three  pounds  of 
fat  sell  for  $1.00  per  lb.,  and  the  next  two  pounds 
at  40c  per  lb.  The  producer  of  high  grade  luilk 
should  receive  at  least  eight  cents  per  point  over 
three  per  cent. 

CHEAP  BUYING. — In  my  section  of  Western 
New  York  one  condensery  is  said  to  make  consider¬ 
able  money  in  buying  high-testing  milk  at  four  cents 
per  point,  or  on  a  flat  pooled  3.0  basis.  This  is  40c 
per  lb.  of  butter  fat.  It  is  sold  for  $1.30  per  gallon 
or  bettei-,  which  is  77c  per  lb.  for  fat.  The  high  fat 
producer  of  milk  has  four  alternatives.  First,  he 
can  be  content  with  half  value  of  butter  fat  and 
cheap  high-quality  milk.  Second,  he  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  standardize  to  three  per  cent.  Third,  he 
should  demand  eight  cents  per  point  for  fat  over 
three  per  cent  or  better,  to  use  four  per  cent  milk  as 
standard  with  eight  cents  per  point  up  or  down. 
Fourth,  he  can  sell  out  and  buy  cows  testing  three 
per  cent  which  will  legally  water  his  milk  for  him. 
The  best  method  of  all  is  to  demand  eight  cents  per 
point  for  fat  which  is  fair  for  all  dairymen,  or 


change  the  method  of  selling  milk  to  the  basis  of 
total  solids  in  milk. 

WHAT  18  CREAM  WORTH?— Cream  often  sells 
for  less  than  its  value  as  whole  milk,  because  the 
farmer  does  not  know  how  to  figure  its  equivalent 
value.  The  following  formula  is  very  simple  to  de- 
tennine  the  value  of  a  gallon  of  cream : 

EXAMPLE. 

Value  100  lbs.  milk  x  w’t  of  cream  x  test  of  cream 
Divided  by  test  of  milk. 

$3.05  (value  100  lbs.  4%  milk)  x  S.4465  x  .20%  test 
(W’t  one  gallon  20%  cream). 

Divided  by  4  (test  of  milk)  =  $1.66. 

Thus  four  per  cent  milk  at  $3.65  per  100  is  worth 
$1.66  per  gallon  for  20  per  cent  cream.  The  farmer 
should  deduct  from  $3.65  the  value  of  skim-milk 
and  add  the  cost  of  separation.  lewis  a.  toan. 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Figuring  Contents  of  a  Silo 

VERY  week  brings  letters  from  people  who  want 
to  know  how  to  estimate  the  contents  of  a  silo, 
and  how  much  to  take  off  the  top  day  by  day.  The 
following  tables  are  taken  from  Bulletin  No.  1S9  of 
the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  at  Ames.  This  bulletin 
gives  an  excellent  discussion  of  silo  construction. 
These  tables  show  the  number  of  tons  we  may  expect 
in  a  silo  of  given  capacity,  and  how  much  should  be 
fed  daily  in  order  to  prevent  loss.  This  i*efers  to 
silage  made  from  cut  corn.  The  weights  given  are 
average,  for  naturally  a  cubic  foot  at  the  bottom  of 
the  silo  will  weigh  more  than  an  equal  sized  quantity 
at  the  top.  It  seems  that  as  a  rule  the  taller  silos 
are  more  economical  in  storing  the  silage,  since  the 
incx-eased  weight,  due  to  height,  presses  down  the 


silage  at  the  bottom.  Most  of  the  moldy  or  inferior 
silage  is  usually  found  at  the  top. 

capacity  of  bound  silos. 


Inside 

Capacity 

Amt.  that  should 

iiameter 

Height 

Tons 

be  fed  daily,  lbs. 

10 

25 

31.8 

525 

10 

30 

40.6 

525 

10 

35 

50.7 

525 

12 

30 

58 

755 

12 

35 

73 

755 

12 

40 

8S 

755 

12 

45 

104 

755 

12 

50 

120 

755 

14 

30 

80 

1030 

14 

35 

99 

1030 

14 

40 

120 

1030 

14 

45 

141 

1030 

14 

50 

164 

1030 

16 

.30 

104 

1340 

16 

35 

129 

1340 

16 

40 

156 

1340 

16 

45 

184 

1340 

16 

50 

214 

1340 

18 

30 

132 

1700 

IS 

35 

164 

1700 

18 

40 

19S 

1700 

18 

45 

234 

1700 

18 

50 

271 

1700 

AMOUNT  OF  SILAGE  FED  PER  DAY. 


Kinds  of  Stock  Daily  Ration  Lbs. 

Beef  Cattle 

Wintering  calves  S  months  old. . . .  15-25 

Wintering  breeding  cows .  30-50 

Fattening  beef  cattle,  18-36  months  old 

First  stage  of  fattening .  60-30 

Latter  stage  of  fattening .  30-12 

Dairy  Cattle 

Dairy  cows .  25-45 

Dairy  heifers,  1  to  2  years .  10-20 

Bulls .  10-20 

Sheep 

Wintering  breeding  sheep .  2-6 

Fattening  lambs .  1-3 

Fattening  sheep  .  1-4 

If  other  roughage  is  fed.  as  in  case  of  sheep  or  cattle, 
they  will  eat  lees  silage.  Two  and  one-half  to  three 


pounds  silage  replaces  one  pound  hay  and  some  grain 
in  addition. 

In  moderate  weather  exposure  to  the  air  of  loose 
silage  starts  spoiling.  Where  the  silage  is  well  set¬ 
tled  about  two  inches  off  the  top  may  be  fed  each 
day  in  cool  weathei-.  In  Summer  about  three  inches 
should  be  fed.  The  figures  in  the  first  table  show 
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about  what  shoxild  be  taken  out  each  day  in  order 
to  keep  the  silage  sweet. 

This  bulletin  contains  a  drawing  showing  how  a 
water  tank  may  be  put  on  top  of  a  masoni-y  silo. 
The  position  is  shown  at  Fig.  406  and  the  following 
description  is  given  : 

“The  masonry  silo  makes  without  additional  cost 
a  good  tower  to  support  a  water  supply  tank  where 
a  water  supply  system  is  desired.  The  agricultural 
engineering  section  has  been  experimenting  for  sev¬ 
eral  yeai-s  in  the  construction  of  elevated  tanks  of 
masoniy.  Some  difficulty  has  beeu  experienced  in 
making  the  wall  watertight  in  a  tank  such  as  shown 
in  Fig.  406.  The  inner  surface  of  a  tank  wall  of  this 
type  was  treated  with  a  coating  of  asphalt  and  then 
cement  plastered  in  1915.  This  tank  is  giving  no 
trouble  from  leakage  at  the  pi-esent  time,  and  we 
believe  that  this  treatment  will  make  this  type  of 
tank  successful.  The  water  supply  pipe  to  the  tank 
must  be  well  insulated.” 

Statement  of  a  Wool  Sale 

AT  the  field  day  of  the  State  Federation  of  Wool 
Growers  held  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  August 
13,  it  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  considex-able  in¬ 
terest  to  several  of  the  rep l-eseuta  lives  of  other  asso¬ 
ciations  as  to  the  manner  of  grading  our  wool,  which 
was  shipped  to  Adams  &  Lelancl  this  year  to  be  sold 
on  commission.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
most  of  the  other  wool  handled  by  the  vai-ious  county 
associations  is  brought  to  a  central  point  and  there 
gi-aded  and  sold.  The  practice  of  our  association, 
the  Washington  and  Rensselaer,  has  been  to  mark 
each  individual’s  wool  so  it  can  be  kept  separate. 
When  received  by  the  buyers  it  is  graded,  and  when 
sold  a  check  for  the  whole  amount  is  sent  to  the 
president  of  our  association  with  the  individual  sales 
sheets,  who  makes  out  the  separate  checks  from  the 
sales  sheets  and  sends  them  to  their  owners  pinned 
to  their  sales  sheets. 

As  it  would  be  a  considerable  task  to  make  out 
copies  enough  of  one  of  our  sales  sheets  for  this  year 
to  send  to  all  who  have  asked  for  it.  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  if  published  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Yt.  it  would 
reach  all  the  persons  who  desire  it.  as  I  have  never 
met  an  up-to-date  wool  man  yet  who  does  not  take 
this  paper.  My  wool  went  in  the  first  shipment  made 
by  our  association  this  yeai\  and  left  Eagle  Bridge 
May  3.  Our  first  shipment  of  three  cars  amounted 
to  70,000  pounds,  and  the  average  price  received  was 
69  cents  net.  The  second  shipment,  which  left  June 
7,  of  about  53.000  pounds,  is  still  to  be  heard  from, 
but  from  word  received  from  the  commission  house 
will  bring  considerably  more  than  the  first  lot,  and 
the  last  lot  of  16.801  pounds,  shipped  July  12,  will 
bring  a  still  larger  price. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  sales  sheet  below  my  own 
wool  brought  an  average  price  of  under  69  cents,  but 
other  lots  with  a  larger  proportion  of  delaine  merino 
bi-ought  up  the  average  to  a  trifle  over  the  69  cents. 


SHIPMENT  FROM  EAGLE  BRIDGE,  N.  Y.,  MAY  3. 

OUR  LOT  NO.  439. 

Account  sales  of  six  bags  wool  sold  for  account  C.  C. 
Perry,  Px-esident  W.  &  R.  Co.,  A.  John  C.  Cotti-ell  clip. 
1919  Terms 

May  16  90  days  No.  1,  95  lbs.  at75c . $71.25 

May  19  <50  days  No.  2/j.  staple,  812  lbs.  at72c.  584.64 

M.  ;;  19  60  days  Fancy  Delaine,  188  lbs. at  72c.  135.36 

May  20  60  days  Delaine,  66  lbs.  at  66c .  42.90 

May  22  60  days  XX.  23  lbs.  at  60c . 13.80 

June  5  60  days  J/j  clothing.  11  lbs.  at  60c...  6.60 

June  10  60  days  Tags,  9  lbs.  at  loc .  1.35 

June  11  60  days  2/S’s,  17  lbs.  at  66c .  11.22 

Total.  1.221  lbs . $S67.12 

Average  due  July  21,  1919,  less  interest  at  6%. .  3.3S 


$S63.74 

OUTLAYS  AND  CHARGES. 


1919 


May  13  Freight  on  6  bags,  $3.50 . 

Cartage  on  6  bags,  84c . 

Interest  on  charges  $4.34,  44  days  at  6% 
Commission  and  guarantee  2*/{>c  lb.  on  sales . 


4.34 

.03 

30.52 


$34. S9 

Net  proceeds  due  June  26,  1919 . $82S.S4 

Boston.  Mass.,  June  26,  1919. 

Sales.  1.221  lbs. 

Invoice  1,211  lbs. 

Gain  10  lbs. 

So*  far  as  I  know  the  members  of  our  association 
are  satisfied  with  the  prices  received,  and  judging 
from  the  prices  the  other  associations  repox-t  as  hav¬ 
ing  received  they  should  also  be  well  satisfied.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  several  cents  more  per  pound  than  the 
wool  would  have  brought  them  if  sold  through  the 
local  buyers.  Nevertheless  it  would  seem  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  million  pounds  has  been  handled 
by  the  various  associations  in  the  State  this  year  we 
should  look  forward  to  the  State  Federation  arrang¬ 
ing  in  the  future  for  some  central  point  to  which 
the  wool  shall  be  shipped,  there  to  be  graded  and 
sold  under  the  supervision  of  the  fedei’ation. 

Eagle  Bi'idge,  N.  Y.  J.  c.  p. 
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Farming  in  the  Granite  State 

Part  II. 

IVE  STOCK  AND  HAY. — Dairying  first  and  the 
raising  of  purebred  live  stock  second  are  likely  to 
be  the  leading  enterprises  on  New  Hampshire  farms 
for  many  years  to  come.  Of  course  instances  may 
he  cited  in  which  opportunity  is  found  in  market 
gardening,  fruit,  swine,  poultry,  sheep,  and  half  a 
score  of  other  lines,  but  the  backbone  of  agriculture 
in  the  State  is  dairying.  One  or  more  of  the  less 
important  enterprises  may  often  be  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  main  business,  and  in  some  cases,  under 
peculiar  conditions,  may  be  used  alone  or  placed 
first  in  order  of  importance.  Hay  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  crop,  but  is  more  largely  fed  to  live  stock  than 
sold  directly,  because  it  carries  with  it  so  much  fer¬ 
tility.  How  much  of  the  hay  acreage  can  he  profit¬ 
ably  replaced  by  more  intensive  cash  crops,  like 
potatoes,  beans  and  fruit,  depends  on  the  location, 
climate,  soil  and  managerial  ability  of  the  farmer. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  all  the  hay  must 
be  fed.  If  live  stock  enough  is  kept  to  consume  the 
forage  produced  during  the  best  seasons,  hay  will 
have  to  be  purchased  or  stock  sold  in  poor  crop 
years.  This  is  not  good  business.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  hay  is  likely  to  be  obtained  at  a  very  high 
price,  or  stock  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  Most  years 
some  of  the  best  market  hay  should  be  sold. 

THE  GRAIN  CROP— The  general  statement  may 
be  made  that  grain  cannot  be  raised  in  competition 
with  the  West.  The  climate  is  not  well  adapted  to 
ripening  corn,  and  the  topography,  at  best,  is  too 
rough  to  use  the  extensive  machinery  necessary  for 
the  economical  production  of  large  tracts  of  small 
grain.  Restricted  areas,  however,  of 
field  corn,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  may  be 
grown  to  supplement  the  purchased 
feed,  to  fill  gaps  in  the  labor  distribu¬ 
tion,  or  to  afford  nurse  crops  for  seed¬ 
ing.  The  southern  part  of  the  State  is 
better  adapted  to  corn  and  the  northern 
part  to  oats  and  barley.  The  question 
of  home-grown  grain  is  not  “Will  it 
pay?”  but  “Will  it  pay  better  than  some 
other  crop  which  can  be  exchanged  for 
grain?”  The  most  successful  farms 
have  more  than  one  source  of  income 
— usually  one  or  two  main  enterprises 
and  as  many  less  important  ones  to 
supplement  .them.  Often  an  additional 
gross  income  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  may  be  secured 
with  little,  if  any,  additional  expense  by  exercising 
ingenuity  enough  to  find  some  business  that  can  be 
fitted  into  the  present  schedule  without  conflicting 
seriously  with  the  busiest  days  or  requiring  addi¬ 
tional  equipment. 

STUDYING  METHODS.— The  safest  way  for  any 
man  to  start  farming  is  to  copy  the  best  practices 
of  the  community  in  which  he  chooses  to  locate. 
Having  thus  mastered  the  framework  of  his  business 
plan,  he  can  safely  study  to  improve  the  details.  A 
young  man,  endowed  with  plenty  of  ambition  and 
good  judgment,  coupled  with  a  desire  to  learn,  should 
be  able  to  do  much  better  than  the  average  of  his 
neighbors.  He  may  get  50  per  cent  better  than 
average  production  per  animal  and  from  15  to  o0 
per  cent  better  crop  yields,  but  nothing  is  more  dis¬ 
astrous  than  to  assume  that  mere  production  in  crops 
or  animals  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  success. 


Winter  Harvest  in  New  Hampshire.  Fig.  407 


Every  farmer  knows  how  to  raise  larger  crops  if 
somebody  will  foot  the  bills.  The  law  of  diminishing 
returns  applies  in  the  economy  of  agriculture  as 
well  as  in  other  production.  The  second  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes  always  costs  more  than  the  first. 
In  other  words,  there  is  likely  to  bo  more  profit  in 
raising  a  little  above  an  average  yield  on  two  acres 
than  in  trying  to  double  the  production  on  any  one 
acre.  To  try  to  solve  the  problems  of  rural  life  by 
“growing  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  before” 
in  this  sense  is  an  absolutely  false  policy.  Groups 
of  farmers  are  not  100  per  cent  inefficient. 

EXPENSES  AND  RETURNS.— Farming  may  be 
made  a  remunerative  business  in  New  Hampshire. 
By  imposing  a  very  few  statistics  this  statement  can 
be  brought  a  little  more  concretely  to  the  mind. 
Records  of  about  60  farms  in  Sullivan  County  show 
an  average  labor  income  for  last  year  of  $760.  The 
average  investment  in  farm,  and  equipment  was 


$6,175,  so  that,  assuming  the  farms  paid  for,  we  can 
add  to  the  labor  income  $309  as  interest  at  five  per 
cent  on  the  investment.  This  would  make  a  total 
cash  income  of  at  least  $1,069  per  farm.  In  addition 
to  this,  each  farmer  had  a  house  to  live  in  and  such 
products  as  the  farm  afforded  free  of  charge.  The 
10  best  farms  in  this  group  had  an  average  net  in¬ 
come  of  $2,387.  Their  average  investment  was 
$S,76S,  leaving  for  the  operator’s  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment,  after  paying  interest  on  the  capital  invested, 
the  nice  sum  of  $1,949.  These  were  selected  farms 
only  in  the  sense  that  their  owners  must  have  been 
enterprising  enough  to  keep  such  accounts  as  the 
County  Agent  suggested  in  order  that  these  figures 
might  be  accurately  determined.  Thirty-three  records 
from  Grafton  County,  recently  tabulated,  show  one 
labor  income  of  $4,205,  besides  $73S  allowed  for 
interest  on  investment.  The  average  labor  income 
for  all  the  farms  in  this  case  was  $1,025  after  setting 
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aside  $439  for  the  use  of  money.  Similar  figures 
might  be  given  for  other  counties. 

OPPORTUNITIES  OF  THE  STATE.— To  those 
farmers  who  will  recognize  the  fitness  of  things  and 
who  are  capable  of  adjusting  their  business  to  avoid 
unnecessary  friction  with  natural  conditions  over 
which  man  is  permitted  to  exercise  no  control,  New 
Hampshire  offers  opportunity.  He  who  seeks  to 
revolutionize  agriculture  by  the  application  of  far¬ 
fetched  ideas  and  practices  will  fail.  Nature  has 
placed  her  land  in  different  zones,  she  has  cast  the 
hills  and  valleys  in  varied  molds,  and  carried  tons 
of  debris  to  new  environments.  Climate,  soil,  topo¬ 
graphy  and  the  problems  of  transportation  are  likely 
to  change  with  every  square  mile.  In  any  locality 
man  must  study  his  environment  and  develop  his 
business  accordingly.  In  our  present  day  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  specialization  the  wonder  is  not  that  New' 
Hampshire  farms  may  be  somewhat  restricted  in 
location  and  in  number  of  profitable  enterprises,  but 
that  these  farms,  rightly  managed,  contribute  in¬ 
comes  comparable  with  those  of  other  regions. 

M.  GALE  EASTMAN. 


Those  Dirt  Roads  Once  More 

That  article  on  dirt  roads  did  stir  up  the  dry 
bones  of  old  grafters  here,  and  we  have  more 
road  work  done  in  this  section  than  in  many  years: 
We  have  done  our  share  of  the  kicking,  too,  and 
those  fellows  at  the  county  seat  begin  to  think  we 
are  here.  We  are  one  side  of  the  county,  and  the 
big  towns  have  their  improved  roads.  We  had  a 
scrap  among  ourselves  as  to  where  the  road  should 
be  built  here,  and  that  held  up  construction.  Re¬ 
cently  we  have  been  holding  meetings 
at  the  valley,  and  have  resolutions 
through  the  board  of  supervisors  to 
build  in  the  valley,  and  expected  to 
have  a  road  soon.  The  Legislature 
passed  a  $20,000,000  bond  issue  to  build 
x’oads,  which  with  Federal  money  and 
some  county  money  would  make  sixty 
millions,  enough  to  complete  the  sur¬ 
veyed  roads.  Now  comes  Deputy 
Chamberlin  saying  the  Governor  vetoed 
the  bond  issue.  The  cities  have  their 
roads,  the  Federal  money  will  be  spent 
on  the  trunk  lines,  and  the  rural  coun¬ 
ties  will  have  to  build  their  own  roads. 
We  have  a  10-mile  stretch  of  the  worst 
road  in  the  8tate ;  will  cost  $5,000  per  mile  to  build 
a  county  road.  Does  anyone  think  this  county  will 
issue  bonds  for  $50,000  to  build  a  road  on  one  side? 
All  over  the  State  there  are  the  same  conditions. 
Mr.  Chamberlin  admitted  that  a  road  surfaced  with 
mud  from  the  ditches,  with  every  culvert  broken  and 
the  water  flowing  across  the  road  every  half  mile, 
was  not  adapted  to  present-day  traffic.  If  we  farmers 
have  to  transport  produce  eight  miles  over  these 
roads  someone  will  pay.  If  we  don’t  have  decent 
roads  the  more  enterprising  and  all  the  boys  will 
leave.  Nearly  every  farmer  here  owns  a  car. 

The  consumer  pays  in  the  end,  either  due  to  in¬ 
creased  production  and  higher  prices,  or  higher 
costs  due  to  longer  hauling  costs.  We  farmers  will 
nc  longer  work  for  nothing.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
getting  the  facts  before  the  public.  Personally,  I 
am  no  quitter,  and  am  going  to  stay  to  the  finish, 
although  I  am  able  to  live  on  a  State  road  or  any 


A  Leading  Combination  in  New  Hampshire — Making  3 [ilk  and  Purebred  Livestock.  Fig.  409 
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place  I  like.  But  I  believe  the  prosperity  of 
the  State  ami  the  best  good  of  the  whole 
people  rests  largely  with  the  farmer  on  the 
back  hills.  If  these  farms  arc  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  woodchuck  and  the  foreign 
immigrants,  or  left  to  go  back  to  the 
original  brush,  then  we  have  failed  in  our 
part.  And  it  is  as  sure  as  fate  that  our 
present  type  of  nineteenth  century  farmer 
will  not  toil  through  the  mud  eight  months 
out  of  the  year.  r.  l.  h. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Commercial  Fruits  for  Western  New  York 

Practical  Knowledge  Wanted. — 
Farmers  and  fruit  growers  generally  are 
undoubtedly  planning  to  extend  their 
planting  of  fruit  trees,  and  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  a  general  discussion  of  the 
best  commercial  varieties  for  particular 
regions  or  localities  might  be  well  at  this 
time.  Personally,  I  have  had  a  lot  of 
experience  the  last  few  years  with  misfit 
trees  on  this  fruit  farm,  which  I  have 
operated  for  the  past  five  years.  I  would 
like  to  learn  the  opinions  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents,  Mr.  Weed  and  Mr.  Rogers, 
from  this  county,  as  to  what  they  consider 
the  best  varieties  of  fruits  to  plant  in  the 
near  future. 

Poor  Varieties. — It  would  be  nearly 
as  valuable  information  to  know  what  not 
to  set.  as  it  would  what  to  set.  The  first 
year  I  came  here  I  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
move  over  one-half  of  the  bearing  peach 
trees,  as  the  varieties  were  practically 
worthless  from  the  standpoint  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  orchardist.  With  peaches,  we 
have  removed  such  varieties  as  Late 
Crawford,  Smock,  Niagara,  Lamont, 
Teats’  Favorite  (a  very  late  white-fleshed 
poor  quality  fruit,  that  will  not  net 
freight  to  market).  Early  Crawford  and 
Carman.  The  serious  faults  of  the  above 
varieties  are  as  follows:  Not  produc¬ 
tive  ;  too  late  in  maturing  to  be  of  good 
quality  and  market  to  advantage ;  one 
side  of  the  fruit  to  be  over-ripe  and  the 
opposite  side  very  green ;  white-fleshed 
varieties  sell  for  less  than  yellow  fruit, 
and  generally  white  peaches  do  not  stand 
up  as  well  before  reaching  market.  From 
our  experience  we  concluded  to  set  only 
Elberta  peaches,  and  take  no  chances  on 
questionable  varieties. 
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Apples  Replacing  Peaches. — The 
freeze  during  the  Winter  of  1917  and 
1918  killed  about  two-thirds  of  our  ma¬ 
ture  Elberta  trees,  and  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  young  Elberta  trees  which  were 
used  in  replacing  all  of  the  above  varieties 
of  peaches  ;  so  that  now  we  have  rather 
lost  faith  in  the  peach  business  and  are 
planning  to  extend  the  apple  planting. 
Of  the  34  varieties  of  apples  which  are 
on  this  farm,  there  are  but  four  which 
I  would  care  to  use  in  starting  a  new 
orchard ;  namely  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
McIntosh.  Wealthy  and  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg.  If  the  apple  harvesting  period 
could  be  extended  by  ‘having  earlier  va¬ 
rieties  and  later  maturing  varieties  to 
use  the  time  profitably  around  the  above- 
named  four  varieties  I  should  be  pleased 
to  learn  about  them. 

Cherries  and  Tears. — We  have  quite 
a  planting  of  Montmorency  cherries, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  only 
commercial  variety  to  use.  Blight  has 
raised  so  much  havoc  with  our  pear  and 
quince  trees,  that  I  could  not  plant  those 
and  feel  any  assurance  that  I  would  be 
repaid  for  labor  and  money  expended  in 
growing  trees.  We  have  also  had  un¬ 
fortunate  results  with  a  12-year-old  Bur¬ 
bank  plum  orchard.  These  trees  have 
been  a  losing  proposition  for  the  past  five 
years,  in  spite  of  everything  we  could  do 
in  the  way  of  pruning,  cultivating,  spray¬ 
ing  and  fertilizing.  We  are  now  about 
to  remove  this  orchard  and  replace  it 
in  the  Spring  with  something  that  prom¬ 
ises  better  returns. 

Recording  Failures. — In  conclusion 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  some  record 
could  be  kept  at  the  State  College  or 
experiment  station  of  those  orchards  that 
have  failed,  because  of  not  being  suitable 
varieties  for  the  particular  localities  in 
which  they  are  growing,  it  would  con¬ 
stitute  valuable  information  for  prospec¬ 
tive  orchardists.  The  experience  we  have 
had  with  them  has  been  very  costly  in 
time  and  money,  and  we  certainly  intend 
to  plant  only  tried  varieties  of  kno'wn 
value  for  this  particular  locality  in  the 
future.  (  iias.  wm.  wilbor. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

Dried  Grasshoppers  as  Feed 

Every  year  a  story  goes  the  round  of 
the  papers  about  the  Western  business  in 
selling  dried  grasshoppers.  It  is  usually 
the  story  of  some  woman  who  lost  her 
crops  to  grasshoppers  and  then  proceeded 
to  make  these  insects  pay  for  what  they 
stole.  She  caught  and  dried  the  hoppers, 
pressed  them  into  cakes  and  sold  them  as 
chicken  feed.  The  story  m  repeated  year 
after  year,  and  we  have  wondered  how 
much  there  is  in  it.  Has  the  selling  of 
dried  hoppers  ever  been  commercialized? 
The  following  notes  tell  the  story  as  we 
get  it: 

It  is  true  that  grasshoppers,  caught 
by  the  grasshopper  catching  machine, 
are  dried  and ,  used  as  poultry  food. 
This  is  done  locally,  and  to  my  knowledge 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  commercial¬ 
ize  this  project.  When  grasshoppers  are 
abundant  they  are  caught  at  the  rate  of 
two  bushels  every  15  or  20  minutes,  left 
in  sacks  to  die  and  then  spread  out  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  I  do  not  know  of  any  market 
for  these  hoppers,  but  the  farmers  are 
using  the  dried  hoppers  for  their  own 
poultry.  GEO.  GILBERTSON, 

Ass’t  State  Entomologist. 

South  Dakota. 

In  Western  and  Central  Nebraska 
grasshoppers  have  been  very  abundant  for 
several  seasons  past',  and  of  course  a 
vigorous  campaign  has  been  waged  against 
them.  The  principal  method  of  fighting 
them  has  been  by  the  us£  of  poisoned 
baits,  and  of  course  hoppers  killed  in  that 
way  are  not  used  for  chicken  feed.  Nor 
are  the  hoppers  caught  in  the  ordinary 
kerosene  pan  or  hopperdozer  useful  as 
chicken  feed,  because  of  the  kerosene  odor 
and  taste.  But  quite  a  number  of  farmers 
use  a  grasshopper-catching  machine  in 
which  the  insects  are  caught  alive  and 
killed  by  some  method  which  will  not 
render  them  distasteful  to  poultry,  and 
usually  these  are  used  as  chicken  feed. 

I  have  no  accurate  data  as  to  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  grasshoppers  killed  are 
utilized  in  this  way,  but  it  must  be  small. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  one  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  commercialize  the  drying  and 
shipping  of  grasshoppers  in  Nebraska,  or 
has  sold  them  as  chicken  feed  on  any 
large  scale,  though  I  am  not  sure  but 
that,  this  would  be  a  feasible  thing  to  do. 

Nebraska.  myron  h.  swenk. 

State  Entomologist. 

In  some  localities  in  the  northwest  part 
of  this  State  grasshoppers  are  caught  in 
hopperdozers  and  sacked,  being  allowed  to 
dry  in  the  sacks.  This  is  feasible  only  in 
extremely  dry  sections  or  in  unusually 
dry  seasons.  Farther  west,  in  Oregon, 
Utah  and  Wyoming  the  practice  is  more 
general.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  drying 
of  grasshoppers  is  carried  on  commercial¬ 
ly  in  this  State,  hut  am  informed  it  is 
in  the  dry  regions  further  West. 

WILLIAM  A.  I.IPPINCOTT, 

Kansas  Agricultural  College. 


SCOTT’S  ROSEN  RYE 

We  have  some  extra  quality  Rosen  Rye  at  a  special  price. 
Will  bo  clad  to  send  sample  of  this  or  wheat.  Ask  lor  cololog 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

115  Main  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 

For  Sale-  Long  Island  SEED  CORN  '^  ^, 

J.  CODDINGTON,  -  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 


5  Cents 

Will  buy 
a  Big  Package  of 

Postum 

Cereal 

weighing  over  a 
pound,  net. 

What  are  you  paying 
for  coffee? 


Seed  Wheat 

Grow  More  Wheat  per  Acre!  Sow  the  Right  Variety! 

“Hoffman's  Seed  Wheat **• — 8  kinds — hardy,  prolific,  reliable — yields  well  under 
trying  weather  conditions  wherever  sown.  Is  clean. — free  of  cockle,  garlic, 
chess,  rye,  smut.  Write  today  for  samples  and  free  copy  of  “Hoffman’s  Wheat  Book” — read 
descriptions  of  varieties — get  the  facts  on  wheat  culture.  Mention  this  paper  in  your  letter. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  LANDISVILLE,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 


Apple  BARRELS  -tan"a,dsizf'- AI" 


oughly  seasoned  material. 


Elm  hoops.  Thor- 

ltOUT.  till, I, IKS,  .Medina,  \.  V. 


Seed  Wheat.  RED  WAVE.  beardless,  straw 
long,  stilt,  ripens  mid-season.  Large  ylelder.  $3.00 
per  bu.,  bags  included.  Write  for  sample. 

RED  HILL  FARM  Bridgeport,  Pa. 


VETCH  °ur  own  ■riown  HARDY  winter  vetch 


A.  VAN  VRANKEN'S  SONS. 


REXFORO.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  run¬ 
ner  plants  that  will  bein'  fruit  next  summer.  Pot  grown 
plants  ready  now;  runner  plants  early  in  September.  Also 

KASPBEItKY.  III.aCKIII.HHY.  (lOOSFBEKRI,  CURIUM, 
GRAPE,  ABI‘AHAtil)8,  RllllBAIIK,  HAKSLKY  PLANTS;  FRUIT 
AMI  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  ANI>  SHRUH8  for  fail  planting. 

Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  GoodlGround,  N.Y. 


RUSSIAN  FUNIS  HE 

1  to  5  bu.,  S2.25  per  bn.  Over  5  lm.,  S2.00,  Baggod. 
Sample  for  stamp.  CL0VERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


The  (!re»tc»t  Ylrlrtrr 


Leap’s  Prolific  Seed  Wheal  'Vet  « r  „ » „ 

Write  for  prices  and  samples.  Also  some  Red  Wave. 

HILLSIDE  FARM,  -  Kocklaml  Lake,  N.  Y. 


For  orchard,  garden  and  lawn,  grown  in  the  largest 
nursery  in  New  York  State,  backed. by 
the  positive  guarantee  of  a  linn  35 
years  old.  Sold  at  wholesale.  Fall 
Planting  is  advisable  any  year,  but  es¬ 
pecially  so  this  year  asnureerymen  are 
having  great  difficulty  in  seen  ring  seed¬ 
lings  from  France  and  nursery  stock 
will  beutn  premiumthe  nextfewy ears, 
i  Sond  for  Free  Wholesale  Catalog. 

We  preiviy  transportation  charges  on 
all  orders  for  over  ti.00. 

MA  CNEY  BROS.  L  WELLS  CO. 

Y.  28  East  £  .reet  -  Dansville,  N.  V. 


Eliminate  Grain  Losses 

WITH 


Dependable  Cribs  and  Bins 


In  three  styles— circular— oblong— wagon  shed— all  sizes.  ■ 
Capacity  from  100  to  10,000  bushels.  A  size  for  every  farm. 


All  Metal— Ventilated— Rat,  Fire  and  Mold  Proof 

Corn  or  grain  stored  in  Dickelman 


cribs  or  bins  is  absolutely  safe.  These 
Cribs  and  Bins  soon  pay  for  them¬ 
selves,  often  in  one  season’s  time.  In 
addition  to  the  remarkable  savings 
in  grain,  the  Dickelman  is  the  only 
absolutely  weatherproof,  scientifically  ven¬ 
tilated  bln.  Th«  outward  and  downward  per* 
forations  and  center  ventilator  give  perfect 
circulation  of  air,  with  absolute  protection 
from  the  most  driving  rain,  sleet  or  snow. 

WRITE  US  for  our  Illustrated  Instructive 
booklet.  It  can  help  you  solve  your  grain 
losses.  Do  this  now.  It’s  free  to  you. 

DICKELMAN  MFG.  CO. 

3  Main  Street  Forest,  Ohio 


Agents: 


We  havo  an  attractive  propo¬ 
sition.  Write  now  for  details 
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NO  MONEY  DOWN 

"YEAR  TO 
pAV 


r-  wo  Bend  you  any  size  witnout  a  cent  of  advance 
payment.  No  deposit;  no  C.  O.  D.;  no  references. 
11  you  keep  it,  make  first  payment  CO  days  after  arrival: 
balance  in  equal  60-day  payments.  Otherwise  return  it  and 
we  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 

(Compare  Point  for  Point 

wateT  cooled.  Perfect  lubrication  Perfectly  balanced 
fly  wheel.  Order  Before  Price  Advances.  Increasing  costa 
will  eoon  force  an  advance  in  price.  Get  yours  now  at  pres- 

Icnt  lowest  bed-rock  price— and  take  a  whole  year  to  pay. 
CroaDnnL  OR  Gives  you  all  the  facta.  Also  601  reasons 
■  fcCDUUK  tO  why  you  should  have  a  Majestic— testimon¬ 
ials  from  users  in  every  state.  Wonderful  bargains  in  cream 
separators  and  all  kinds  of  farm  equipment.  Write  for  It. 

^The  Hartman  Co.  *°19Dep*.ll1952  Chicago 


tr.et  M 

2  Chicago! 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 

Freight 
a*.  Paid 

/  / 


“Roo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp.  Corru- 
crated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc. direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proot. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  ail 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book  , 
No.  973 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place,  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO„ 

623-973  P|ko  St.,  Cincinmli.  0. 


Samples  &  ' 
Roofing  Book/ 


A  Tractor  For 
the  Small  Farm 

YOU  Mr.  Farmer,  with  160  acres i  or -less,  here  _ 
tractor  service  for  your  farm  that  will  save 

CSS  of 

60ULD*“i°TRACT0R 

n  1  11..  I.  ...  ...  J  An/1  nAn 


Rondily  attaches  to  Ford  car 
get  exactly  the  tractor’s  ser¬ 
vice  your  farm  requires.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  Guaranteed. 

FREE  BOOK  to  Small  Farm 
Owners.  Specifications  and 
table  showing  draw  bar  pull 
for  two  bottom  plows, 
all  kinds  of  soil, 
your  banker  or 
this  paper 
about  us. 

Gould  Balance 
Valve  Company 

22  Depot  St.fc 
Kellogg,  Iowa 


It  as  recommended  and  yoo 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Pricea. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  *or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Roady  Mixed  Faint  House  in  America— Estab.  1S42. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y- 

THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  ita  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  teen  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  ^  ^  ^ 

Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing.  Ita  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil¬ 
ing  System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil.  pre¬ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightestTreeze. 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  C0„  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Waffs 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  SL,  New  York 


Sure  Cure  for  Woodchucks 

We  have  been  bothered  with  wood¬ 
chucks  so  long  and  have  spent  so  much 
time,  fighting  them  with  but  ^little  per¬ 
manent  result  that  the  ease  with  which 
we  n"pw  get  ahead  of  them  has  been  the 
biggest  surprise  for  some  time.  We  have 
had  so  much  trouble  getting  anything 
that  would  really  do  business  in  the  way 
of  smothering  them  with  smoke  by  the 
burning  of  oil-soaked  rags  in  the  holes, 
or  placing  gasoline  on  rags,  poisoning 
with  salt  and  arsenate  of  lead.  We  have 
mostly  Tesorted  to  burning  oil-soaked  rags 
in  the  holes,  but  the  trouble  is  to  get  the 
fire  to  burn  long  enough,  no  matter  what 
material  used,  and  those  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  recommendation  put  out  by  cer¬ 
tain  people  who  do  not  know  what  really 
happens,  to  open  the  hole  and  fire  the 
gas  a  few  minutes  afterward,  or  to  put 
gasoline  on  a  rag  and  touch  a  match  to 
it  after  it  is  pushed  back  in  the  hole,  get 
a  hint,  and  I  took  it.  I  was  hunting  for 
a  piece  of  insulated  wire  last  Spring  to 
connect  up  battery  with  spray  engine, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  just  what  I 
thought  I  wanted,  until  I  came  to  skin 
off  the  insulation  from  the  end  of  the 
wire  and  found  it  was  powder.  It  was 
just  what  I  wanted  for  the  woodchucks, 
and  I  could  fire  that  gas  and  not  get 
singed  myself.  I  took  common  excelsior 
packing  material,  wadded  up  a  bunch  of 
it.  poured  on  gasoline,  turning  it  end  for 
end  to  keep  the  gas  from  dripping  off  too 
much,  thrust  it  in  the  hole,  previously 
having  cut  a  piece  of  the  fuse,  and  had  a 
round  stone,  or  one  that  would  nearly  fit 
the  hole,  ready.  The  fuse  is  placed  with 
one  end  back  in  the  hole,  no  matter 
where,  the  other  out  where  it  can  be 
lighted,  and  the  opening  quickly  and 
tightly  closed.  The  gasoline  evaporates 
quickly,  and  by  the  time  the  fuse  spits 
fire  into  the  hole  it  is  ready  for  business. 
If  the  mixture  is  just  right  and  timed  just 
right,  it  may  blow  the  head  out  of  the 
“cylinder,”  but  this  is  not  necessary,  for 
whether  fired  at  once  or  delayed  a  few 
moments  the  result  is  the  same  ;  the  bole 
is  closed  ;  it  stays  closed  from  the  inside, 
and  the  surprising  part  is  that  visiting 
woodchucks  do  not  seem  to  take  to  these 
holes,  and  so  far  have  found  but  one  hole 
opened  that  was  so  treated,  and  that  was 
a  double-header,  and  I  only  fired  one  of 
the  two  holes.  The  worst  place  is  along  a 
stump  fence  where  stones  have  been 
hauled  in  past  years,  and  the  chucks  find 
this  a  grand  place  to  work.  If  the  run 
is  close  under  the  stones  so  the  gas 
can  get  out  this  would  not  work,  and  iu 
such  a  case  we  have  cleared  away  the 
stones  until  it  was  tight.  As  wood¬ 
chucks  do  a  lot  of  visiting  and  running 
across  country  to  new  holes.  I  expect  to 
find  many  of  these  holes  opened  later. 
6ut  it  has  been  such  a  complete  success, 
and  such  an  easy,  inexpensive  method,  I 
thought  someone  else  might  be  interested. 

New  York.  I.  c.  R. 

Raising  Pheasants 

How  could  I  raise  little  pheasants? 
In  cutting  hay  the  machine  hit  a  mother 
pheasant,  injuring  it ;  she  flew  off  and  left 
the  nest  with  13  eggs.  We  set  a  hen  on 
them  and  they  should  soon  be  hatched. 
Is  the  same,  food  as  for  little  chicks  all 
right?  We  have  a  large  range  here,  but  I 
presume  we  would  have  to  keep  them 
cooped  or  they  would  fly  off.  Would  they 
live  and  thrive  if  I  had  them  enclosed? 

New  Jersey.  E.  J.  K. 

The  State  Conservation  Commission  of 
New  York  advises  that  pheasant  eggs 
should  be  hatched  under  hens  in  nests 
made  upon  the  turf  and  protected  by  an 
ordinary  type  of  open  bottomed  hen  coop. 
The  eggs  should  hatch  in  from  21  to  24 
days,  and  the  young  birds  should  be  left 
undisturbed  for  24  hours.  The  coop  should 
then  be  removed  to  a  nearby  field  and  a 
small  enclosure  a  foot  in  height  and  made 
from  tight  boards  should  be  placed  in 
front  of  it  to  confine  the  birds  with  the 
hen  until  they  have  learned  her  call. 
After  three  days,  the  hen  and  her  brood 
should  be  given  their  liberty  to  procure 
the  insects  necessary  for  the  young.  A 
shallow  pan  of  water  should  be  kept  in  a 
convenient  place  near  the  coop.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  any  attempt  be 
made  to  confine  the  young  birds  to  a  pen 
or  yard.  The  birds  will  remain  with  the 
hen  until  nearly  grown,  usually  making 
their  home  in  some  nearby  thicket.  They 
may  be  encouraged  to  remain  there  by  an 
occasional  handful  of  grain  thrown  to 
them. 

The  young  pheasants  should  be  fed  as 
soon  as  they  remove  from  the  nest  and 
thereafter  from  three  to  four  times  daily 
until  five  or  six  days  old.  This  first  food 
should  consist  of  hard  boiled  eggs  chopped 
fine  and  mixed  with  a  little  bread  or 
cracker  crumbs.  After  the  first  week  small 
grains,  such  as  cracked  corn,  rolled  oats 
and  wheat,  may  be' substituted  for  the  egg 
mixture.  Milk  curd,  entirely  free  from 
salt,  is  also  relished  by  the  young  birds. 
Young  pheasants  are  hardy,  uninjured  by 
early  morning  dews  or  by  rains,  and  after 
four  or  five  weeks  of  age  are  fully  feath¬ 
ered  and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

M.  B.  D. 


They  Cost 
No  More 


And  They 

Wear  Twice  as  Long 

From  the  first  day  you  pull  them 

on,  Goodrich  “Hi-Press”  Boots  _ 

are  comfortable— plenty  of  room,  yet 
snug;  pliable,  yet  the  soles  are  thick. 

Goodrich  Boots  wear  twice  as  long  as 
ordinary  footwear.  Every  boot  is 
made  IN  ONE  SOLID  PIECE— not 
stuck  together.  That  tough  Goodrich 
Rubber  wears  like  steel— outlasts  a 
season— sometimes  several  seasons. 

They  cost  no  more  than  the  other 
kind— try  them.  Identify  them  by 
the  “Red  Line  ‘Round  the  Top.’* 

Sold  by  40,000  Dealers 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 

The  City  of  Goodrich — Akron,  Ohio 


GOODRICH 

HI-PRESS" 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


“I  have  called  to  borrow  some  money.” 
“I  cannot  lend  you  money,  but  I’ll  give 
you  some  good  advice.”  “That  won’t  do. 
I  want  to  borrow  money  from  you  so  I 
can  go  out  and  pay  a  lawyer  for  some 
real  advice.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Buy  Your  Roofing  Needs  Now! 


‘Order  Direct  Front  This  List  Today J“ 

Tsj’&gs.’s-  stssi-  fitsssssfis: sa  JsSiasS 

SPECIAL  SNAPS  FOR  THIS  SALE!! 

Alax  high-grade  rubber  surfaced  roofing:  out  up  108  sq.  ft.  to ■  the^  roll. 

Complete,  with  nails  mid  cement.  No.  TX-302,  3-ply,  per  roll,  $1.41,  --ply, 
per  roll,  $1.31;  1-ply,  Per  roll,  $1.07.  ,  .  ,,  Ro„. 

Rawhide  stone-faced  Gold  Medal  Roofing  guaranteed  lS^i^.  Rolls 
contain  10S  sil.  ft.,  nails  and  cement  included.  No.  TX-303.  per  roll,  u. 

Our  Famous  Rawhide  Rubber  Roofing.  3-ply.  gu vanned  tor  *2  years,  a  high 
crido  covering.  Bolls  contain  10S  so.  ft.,  nails  and  cement  included.  No.  IX 
304  3-dLv  per  roll,  $1.83;  2-ply,  per  roll,  $1.63;  1-ply,  per  roll.  $1.33. 

lb  000  rolls  of  extra  heavy  high  grade  roofing;  red  of  gray  slate  coated.  roafc- 
faced?°brown  pebble  coated,  double  sanded,  mineral  or  mica  surfaced.  No.  T\- 
303.  per  roU  of  10S  sq.  ft-,  nails  and  cement  included,  $1.93. 

Corrugated  Metal  Sheets  $2.00  Squar* 

28-gauge  painted  21-.  in.  corrugated,  overhauled  siding  sheets, 

5’<  ft.  long  No.  TX-306,  per  100  sq.  ft.,  $2.00. 

26-gauge  painted  in.  corrugated,  overhauled  roofing  sheets,. 
No.  TX-307,  per  100  sq.  ft..  $2.75.  . 

24-gauge  extra  heavy  painted,  Zy2  m.  corrugated,  overhauled 
sheets  tor  rooting  barns,  granaries,  etc.  No.  TX-303,  per  10 J  sq.  ft., 
$3  00* 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO  •9  Oept  aTX-3? "chVc AGO 
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Mas  Farm  Powder. 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


when  the  subsoil  is  broken  up  with  Atlas 
Farm  Powder — is  told  in  this  letter  from  A. 
J.  Pirkle,  Buford,  Ga. : 

"I  subsoiled  a  piece  of  my  land  in  March  by  blasting  and  that 
season  it  produced  102  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Previously 
it  ha6  been  making  35  to  40  bushels.  In  November  that  year 
it  was  sowed  to  wheat  and  produced  54  bushels  to  the  acre.” 

Atlas  Farm  Powder  costs  little  in  comparison 
with  the  benefits  that  it  produces.  Our  book, 
“Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder,” 
tells  you  how  to  blast  the  subsoil,  blast  beds 
for  trees,  clear  land,  make  ditches  and  do 
many  other  kinds  of  farm  work  quickly, 
easily  and  economically. 

Mail  the  coupon  now  (or  send  us  a  post  card 
mentioning  this  paper)  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  the  new,  120-page  edition  of 
“Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder” 
— the  up-to-the-minute  farmer’s  guide  to  the 
use  of  explosives. 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO., Wilmington,  Del. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Magazine  stocks  near  you. 


ATLAS  POWDEI 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  “Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm 
Powder."  I  am  interested  in  explosives  for 
the  purpose  before  which  I  mark  “X." 

□  Stump  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting 

□  Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Tree  Planting 

□  Ditch  Digging 

□  Road  Making  RN  10 


\ 

l  Name. 


|^\ddress _ 


BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  IDEAL  FERTILIZER  FOR  FALL  SEEDING 

ANALYSING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Every  farmer  knows  that  so  long  as  he  can  grow  Clover  he  can  grow  anything  else,  and 
that  where  clover  refuses  to  grow,  owing  to  acid  soil  conditions,  other  crops  must  steadily 
deteriorate. 

Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying  Phosphorus 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 

AND  INSURES  A  LUXURIANT  GROWTH  OF  CLOVER 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  LIME 

Begin  now.  preparing  for  next  year's  crops,  by  planting  cover  crops  of  Clover  and  Rye  to 
be  turned  under  in  the  spring  with  Barium-Phosphate  and  just  enough  manure  to  supply  the 
necessary  bacteria. 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  in  New  Fork,  New  Jersey  and  most  New 
England  points  at  the  following  prices: 

CARLOADS,  20  TONS  OR  MORE  $21.50  A  TON 

LESS  CARLOADS,  1  TON  OR  MORE  23.50  A  TON 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  book. 

“BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  FOR  FALL  SEEDING” 

WitHerbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


Get  This  Free 
Lumber  Book 
Before  You  Build 


Guaranteed  Saving  of  15%  to  50% 


Don’t  buy  any  lumber  or  building  material  until  you  see  the 
wonderful  savings  that  this  big  book  offers  you. 

Only  first  grade  materials — Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  Doors, 
Windows,  Clapboards,  Frames,  Interior  Finish,  Paint  Wall 
Board,  Roofing,  etc. — at  prices  that  are  far  lower  than  other 
firms  can  afford  to  quote. 

Save  money,  no  matter  what  materials  you  need.  Being  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  lumber  district  and  buying  for  cash  in  tremendous  quanti¬ 
ties,  we  can  guarantee  you  an  actual  saving  of  15%  to  50%  on  everything 
you  buy.  Furthermore,  you  make  a  substantial  saving  on  freight  charges. 
Send  for  our  big  catalog  NOW — a  post  card  will  do— and  prove  to  your¬ 
self  that  we  can  save  you  money.  And  remember,  we  handle  only  first 
grade,  A-l  prime  material.  Send  for  the  book  today. 


Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

“ Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials ” 

60  Main  Street  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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The  Story  of  the  Vitamines 


A  Thorough  Discussion  of  the  Vital 
Principles  of  Food 

Fart  III. 

The  Water-Soluble  Vitamine. — Our 
present  knowledge  of  the  water-soluble 
vitamine  has  been  obtained  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  from  experiments  made  with 
albino  rats.  Few  satisfactory  investiga¬ 
tions  have  boon  made  with  other  species 
of  animals.  In  connection  with  studies 
of  the  human  disease  known  as  beriberi, 
which  has  been  found  to  ho  due  to  a  too 
exclusive  diet  of  polished  rice,  which  con¬ 
tains  no  water-soluble  vitamines,  a  great 
many  experiments  have  been  made  with 
fowls  and  pigeons.  These  birds,  fed  ex¬ 
clusively  on  polished  rice,  soon  develop 
peculiar  nervous  symptoms,  similar  in 
many  respects  to  those  of  human  beriberi, 
and  it  has  been  believed  that  these  were 
due  solely  to  a  diet  deficient  in  the  water- 
soluble  vitamine.  This  belief  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  almost  everything  which 
cures  polyneuritis  in  pigeons  also  pro¬ 
motes  the  growth  of  young  rats,  and  as 
the  water-soluble  vitamine  is  present  in 
all  these  things  it  has  been  assumed  that 
tlm  water-soluble  vitamine  is  the  agent 
which  cures  the  neuritic  symptoms.  While 
|  various  products  obtained  from  yeast  and 
I  other  substances  rich  in  the  water-soluble 
j  vitamine  cure  the  nervous  symptoms  in 
birds,  these  do  not  enable  them  to  regain 
lost  weight  or  prevent  death  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time,  as  does  the  entire 
yeast.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  the  ner¬ 
vous  symptoms  are  cured  by  some  factor 
in  the  diet  other  than  the  water-soluble 
vitamine.  The  experiments  with  birds, 
therefore,  have  a  more  limited  application 
to.  the  problem  of  the  water-soluble  vita¬ 
mine  than  is  assumed  at  present  by  many 
investigators.  Owing  to  these  facts  much 
confusion  has  been  introduced  into  the 
literature  of  the  water-soluble  vitamine, 
and  until  this  tangle  is  straightened  out 
the  reader  must  expect  to  encounter  con¬ 
tradictory  and  puzzling  statements  in  the 
scientific  literature  as  well  as  in  the 
public  press.  These  facts  are  mentioned 
here  to  show  how  much  remains  to  be 
learned  about  the  very  elements  of  this 
important  problem. 

Indirect  Evidence. — Although  little 
satisfactory  experimental  evidence  has 
been  offered  to  show  that  other  species 
than  the  rat  require  the  water-soluble 
vitamine,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  indirect 
evidence  which  supports  the  belief  that 
all  mammals  must  have  this  factor  in 
their  food.  The  experiments  of  Loeb  and 
Northrop  make  it  not  improbable  that 
even  insects  need  the  water-soluble  vita- 
mine  for  their  growth  and  maintenance. 
Assuming  that  all  animals,  including  man, 
require  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  water- 
soluble  vitamine  in  their  daily  food  if  the 
young  are  to  grow  normally  or  the  adult 
are  to  be  maintained  in  health,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the.  effect  of  this  food  factor  on 
the  well-being  of  the  animal  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  -practical  impor¬ 
tance. 

Further  Experiments. — Young  rats 
fed  on  diets  as  free  from  the  water- 
soluble  vitamine  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  make  them,  begin  to  decline  in  weight 
after  about  a  week,  and  die  in  about  six 
weeks,  with  a  loss  of  about  40  per  cent 
of  their  original  weight.  Although  during 
the  first  week  or  two  they  eat  enough 
food,  later  their  appetite  fails  and  they 
gradually  oat  less  and  less.  During  this 
time  they  rarely  manifest  any  obvious 
symptoms  of  physiological  disorders  until 
just  before  death  when,  of  course,  they 
are  very  weak.  If  enough  water-soluble 
vitamine  is  added  to  the  food,  even  though 
the  animal  appears  about  to  die.  recovery 
results  in  a  marvelously  short  time.  With¬ 
in  a  few  hours  appetite  returns  and 
strength  is  gained,  with  complete  recov¬ 
ery  of  lost  weight  and  vigor  within  a 
comparatively  few  days.  The  food  intake 
during  the  first  week  after  the  addition 
of  the  vitamine  is  often  three  or  four 
times  greater  than  during  the  previous 
week.  If  less  than  enough  of  the  vita¬ 
mine  is  given  recovery  is  slower,  if  more 
than  enough  no  harm  is  done.  The  amount 
of  the  water-soluble  vitamine  needed  to 
accomplish  this  miraculous  rescue  from 
death  is  extremely  small,  only  three  grains 
of  dried  brewer’s  yeast  daily  usually  being 
needed  for  a  rat.  Since  certainly  more 
than  95  per  cent  of  the  yeast  is  made  up 
of  substances  other  than  this  vitamine.  it 
is  clear  that  very  small  quantities  produce 
wonderful  effects.  That  too  much  water- 
soluble  vitamine  in  the  food  does  no 
harm  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
yeast  is  fed  as  a  source  of  protein,  so 
that  more  than  10  times  as  much  water- 
soluble  vitamine  as  is  needed  to  promote 
normal  parts  is  eaten  daily,  rats  have 
grown  normally  and  remained  in  health 
during  the  manv  months  they  were  thus 
fed. 

Physiological  Effects. — We  have  in 
the  water-soluble  vitamine  a  substance 
exercising  a  remarkable  effect  on  the 
physiological  well-being  of  the  animal.  It 
nets  just  as  if  it  were  a  stimulant  to  all 
the  vital  processes,  without  which  life  is 
impossible.  Without  its  presence  in  the 
food  all  of  these  processes  gradually  slow 
down  until  death  occurs.  With  its  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  food  all  of  these  processes  are 
set  going  and  life  proceeds  normally.  That 
the  animal  suffers  from  no  profound 
pathological  changes  in  its  tissues  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  very  rapid  recoveries  made 
after  adding  the  water-soluble  vitamine. 


Apparently  no  permanent  harm  is  caused 
by  the  lack  of  this  dietary  factor,  unless 
during  the.  period  of  enfeeblement  caused 
by  the  deficient  food  some  infectious  disease 
attacks  the  animal.  It  is  interesting  to 
contrast  the  physiological  effects  on  the 
animal  of  the  vitamines  with  those  of 
toxic  substances.  When  we  give  a  poison, 
the  condition  of  the  animal  becomes  worse 
the  greater  amount  administered  until 
finally  the  dose  is  sufficient  to  kill,  where¬ 
as  with  the  vitamine  the  condition  of  the 
animal  becomes  worse  the  smaller  the 
amount  administered  and  death  results 
when  none  at  all  is  given.  We  thus  have 
phenomena  of  an  entirely  new  order  to 
deal  with  in  studying  the  various  physi¬ 
cs1™!  problems  raised  by  the  discovery 
of  these  peculiar  factors  in  our  foods 

Effects  on  Nutrition. — The  water- 
soluble  vitamine  is  needed  not  only  for 
the  growth  of  the  young,  but  also  for  the 
maintenance  of  adults.  This  vitamine  has 
often  boon  called  the  growth  vitamine,  be- 
cause  its  effect  on  nutrition  is  most  ap¬ 
parent.  when  young  animals  are  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  experiment.  It  might  more  prop¬ 
erly  be  called  the  maintenance  vitamine, 
except  for  the  fact  that  all  of  the  known 
types  of  vitamines  are  apparently  neces¬ 
sary  for  proper  nutrition  at.  every  age. 
Much  remains  to  be  learned  concerning 
the  part  played  by  the  water-soluble 
vitamine  in  nutrition  before  the  prac¬ 
tical  import  of  this  food  factor  is 
fully  appreciated.  I  have  already 
called  attention  in  my  earlier  paper 
to  the  relations  of  this  subject  to  infant 
feeding.  The  same  considerations  apply 
also  to  the  raising  of  calves  on  substitutes 
for  tlieir  mother’s  milk.  Some  oxperi-. 
ments  tried  on  rats  indicate  that  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  vitamine  in  the  diet  sufficient  to 
promote  satisfactory  growth,  but  prob¬ 
ably  much  loss  than  is  supplied  bv  a  nor¬ 
mal  diet,  resulted  in  infertility.  ‘  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  rats  thus  reared 
failed  to  breed  and  microscopic  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  reproductive  organs  showed 
that  these  had  not  developed  normally. 
Tf  feeding  influences  fertilitv  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  agriculturist  'to  know  the 
reason. 

Effects  on  Posterity. — What  effect 
on  the  second  or  subsequent  generations 
is.  produced  by  a  deficiency  of  this  vita¬ 
mine  in  the  diet  should  also  be  studied. 
In  one  of  our  experiments  we  fed  rats 
on  a  diet  containing  92  per  cent  of  whole 
wheat,  five  per  cent  of  butter  fat  and 
three  per  cent  of  mineral  salts.  On  this 
diet  the  animals  not  only  grew  well  for 
more  than  a  year,  but  also  produced  sev¬ 
eral  broods  of  young.  Some  of  the  latter 
are  now  over  a  year  old,  active  and  ap¬ 
parently  well,  but  they  are  less  than  one- 
half  as  large  as  they  should  be.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  this  small  size  is  duo 
to  an  insufficiency  of  either  the  water- 
soluble  or  the  antiscorbutic  factor  in  the 
diet  of  the  parents.  Here  is  another  prob¬ 
lem  for  which  the  farmer  should  demand 
an  answer. 

The  Food  Factor. — He  should  also 
know  whether  the  water-soluble  vitamine 
is  transmitted  from  the  food  of  the  cow 
to  the  milk.  In  other  words,  does  the 
efficiency  of  the  milk  as  a  source  of  the 
water-soluble  vitamine  depend  on  the  con¬ 
tent  of  this  food  factor  in  the  ration  of 
the  cow?  McCollum  and  also  Drummond 
believe  that  it  does,  but  in  the  experiments 
they  made  with  the  rats  to  support  this 
view  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  the 
amount  of  milk  supplied  by  the  mother. 
Satisfactory  experiments  should  be  made 
with  larger  animals  from  which  the  milk 
c^n  be  drawn  and  measured. 

THOMAS  B.  OSBORNE. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  annual 
convention,  Detroit,  Mich..  Sept.  9-13, 

Eastern  States  Exposition.  Eastern 
Berkshire  Congress,  Springfield.  Mass., 
Sept.  15-19. 

Windsor  County  Agricultural  Society, 
seventy-fourth  annual  fair,  Woodstock, 
Vt..  Sept.  16-18. 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Burgettstown,  Pa., 
Sept.  30-Oet.  1-12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  with  Rhode 
Island  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Elks 
Auditorium,  Providence,  B.  I..  Nov.  10-13. 

National  Grange,  annual  meeting, 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  Nov.  12. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix, 
Dec.  3-8. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
Dec.  1-3. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting.  Roanoke.  Dec.  2-4. 

Virginia  State  Corn  Growers,  annual 
convention  and  exhibit,  Roanoke,  Va., 
Dee.  2-4. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and  Ohio 
Apple  Show.  Terminal  Auditorium,  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio,  Dec.  112. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Cliestertown.  Md., 
Jan.  0-8,  1920. 


“Why  do  you  want  to  sell  this  mule. 
Uncle  Ned?”  “Boss,  I  wants  to  git  rid  o’ 
dat  mule.”  “Of  course  you  do.  but  why?” 
“Well,  -hit’s  dis  way.  I  done  got  de 
rheumatism  an’  ’sides  I  ain’t  as  spry  as 
I  used  to  he.  nohow.  If  I  keeps  foolin’ 
roun’  dat  mule,  some  o’  des  days  lie’s 
gwine  to  kick  whar  I  is  an’  I’se  gwine 
to  be  dar.” — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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Successful  Pipeless  Heating 


The  Mueller  Book,  “The  Modern  Method  of  Heating 
Your  Home”  explains  the  Mueller  features  in  detail.  Send 
for  it.  Learn  just  how  this  remarkable  furnace  is  built  at 
every  point,  how  easy  it  is  to  install,  how  easy  to  operate. 
Burns  hard  or  soft  coal,  coke,  wood,  lignite,  gas  or  oil. 
Read  some  of  the  letters  that  have  been  received,  telling 
of  health,  comfort  and  fuel  saving. 

Get  full  information  in  the  Mueller  book,  telling  why  this  remarkable 
furnace  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  efficient,  economical  and 
dependable  you  can  buy — guaranteed  to  heat  the  whole  house  com¬ 
fortably. 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co., 

Makers  of  Heating  Systems  of  All  Kinds  Since  1857 

227  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  York  Distributors: 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg,  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

21  other  distributing  points.  Immediate 
shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


TODAY,  thousands  of  families  enjoy  the  com¬ 
forts  of  properly  heated  homes  and  yet  save 
money  on  their  fuel  bills.  The  Mueller  Pipe¬ 
less  Furnace,  an  achievement  of  the  engineers  and 
heating  experts  of  the  Mueller  organization,  has 
made  possible  this  greater  economy  and  comfort. 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  shut  off  rooms  from  the 
rest  of  the  house  in  winter.  You  can  heat  all  your  rooms 
properly  and  yet  spend  %  to  ^2  less  f°r  fuel  than  when 
using  stoves. 

Note  carefully  the  strong  features  of  the  Mueller  Pipe¬ 
less  shown  on  this  page.  No  other  pipeless  furnace  is 
designed  like  the  Mueller,  and  no  other  pipeless  furnace 
therefore  operates  as  efficiently.  For  the  Mueller  Pipe¬ 
less  applies  the  principles  of  pipeless  heating  scientifically 
and  correctly.  It  gives  100%  heating  efficiency  for  the 
fuel  consumed. 


1  Register  face — large  in  size  to 
deliver  the  proper  volume  of 
warm  air  into  the  rooms  at  low  velocity 
and  take  an  equal  volume  of  cool  air 
from  the  rooms.  A  size  for  each  size 
furnace. 


2  Radiator — One  solid  casting.  No 
bolted  joints  through  which  smoke 
and  gas  can  escape.  Narrow  oval 
bottom  part  with  casting  flaring  out¬ 
ward  and  upward  keeps  rising  air  in 
contact  with  heated  surface  so  that  it 
absorbs  every  particle  of  heat. 

3  Feed  Section — One  solid  casting 
formed  to  allow  free  circulation 
of  air  over  and  around  it,  also  between 
gas  dome  and  inner  wall  of  radiator. 
Height  aids  combustion.  Top  of  feed 
mouth  has  an  upward  slant  so  smoke 
and  gas  cannot  escape  when  door  is 
open. 

4Firepot — Cast  in  two  sections 
with  cup  joirt  between  to  allow 
for  expansion  and  contraction  without 
stress  or  strain.  Sides  almost  vertical 
— ashes  cannot  accumulate  and  prevent 
radiation  of  heat.  Deep  with  large 
coal  capacity — fire  needs  tending  only 
twice  a  day  except  in  severest  weather. 


C  Air  passages  permit  free  and  ua- 
^  restricted  ascent  of  warm  air  and 
descent  of  cool  air.  This  is  essential 
as  pipeless  heating  depends  for  its 
success  on  easy  air  circulation.  (In¬ 
dicated  by  arrows). 

c.  Special  insulated  type  of  hood  and 
^  inner  casing  construction.  No 
escape  of  warm  air  into  the  cool  air- 
chamber.  Outer  casings  made  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron.  Inner  casing  of  two 
sheets  of  rust  resisting  iron,  substantial 
and  durable. 

Fire  door — fits  tight.  Stays  open 
*  when  firing.  Double  door  makes 
bigger  openings  for  large  chunks  of 
coal  or  wood.  Cast  iron  perforated 
plate  on  inside  of  lower  door  has 
horizontal  slide  to  admit  air  and  make 
fire  bum  well. 


Clip  the  Coupon 
and  Mail 
it  NOW! 


L.  J. 
Mueller 
FnrnaceCa. 

227  Reed  Street 
/  Milwaukee,  Wia- 

Gentlemen: — 
Without  obligation 
on  my  part,  please 
send  me  your  free 
,  booklet  “The  Modern 
Method  of  Heating  Your 
Home”  and  name  of  near¬ 
est  dealer  who  can  show  me 
the  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace. 


Name 
Postoffice- 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  6,  1919 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  he  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Notes  on  Profiteer’s  Figures 

I  have  been  interested  in  “Profiteer’s” 
trouble,  page  1150.  I  think  if  he  had  his 
cows  tested  he  would  find  he  has  some 
boarders  in  his  cow-barn.  lie  does  not 
got.  enough  out  of  his  butter.  He  said 
he  has  15  cows,  a  team  of  horses,  hogs 
and  chickens.  It  seems  there  ought  to  be 
manure  enough  so  he  could  cut  his  fer¬ 
tilizer  bill  almost  in  two.  and  have  enough 
.to  buy  a  manure  spreader.  He  said  he 
jraised  his  meat,  flour,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Then  why  should  he  have  $100  for  gro¬ 
ceries?  He  has  $100  for  general  ex¬ 
penses.  and  also  $109  for  farm  equipment. 
I  should  think  they  both  would  be  general 
expenses.  His  taxes  are  not  high  in 
comparison  with  taxes  here.  Taxes  aver¬ 
age  about  $1  per  acre,  and  the  personal 
besides,  lie  certainly  had  a  lot  of  grain 
to  sell,  besides  what  it  took  to  feed  his 
stock.  The  hours  he  works  are  about 
the  same  as  most  of  the  farmers  work 
here.  So  many  unhandy  barns  here  every¬ 
thing  has  to  be  handled  so  many  times. 
The  new  barns  have  remedied  that  a 
great  deal.  The  water  systems  here  are 
a  failure  in  Winter.  The  ground  freezes 
sometimes  seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  where 
there  is  much  tramping.  MRS.  o.  n.  N. 

Michigan. 

On  page  1050  “Profiteer”  gives  his 
summary  of  the  year  1917.  Among  his 
expenditures  we  find  an  item  of  $445  as 
notes  paid,  without  anything  to  show  for 
these  notes  in  the  cash  column.  The  $445 
should  not  be  included  in  expenditures 
unless  a  like  amount  was  entered  in  the 
cash  account  when  he  was  loaned  the 
money  (or  goods,  which  are  equivalent), 
because  at  the  time  he  gave  the  notes  he 
gave  them  obviously  “for  value  received.” 
and  although  he  may  perhaps  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  actual  money,  but  goods  in¬ 
stead,  the  transaction  is  no  different  from 
receiving  that  much  money  from  one  per¬ 
son  and  paying  it  out  to  another.  The 
fact  that  he  has  perhaps  included  it 
under  the  items  which  he  needed  ( when 
he  found  it  necessary  to  give  the  notes) 
as  cash  paid  for  those  items  seems  to  me 
a  very  probable  source,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  location,  of  his  “gentleman  in 
the  wood  pile,”  and  he  has  therefore  $445 
to  add  on  the  credit  side  of  his  ledger. 
As  his  present  accounts  stand  he  has 
paid  the  $445  out  twice.  If  the  notes 
were  given  in  some  previous  year  he 
should  have  brought  forward  that  amount 
to  the  current  year’s  cash  account  as  cash 
on  hand.  frank  j.  m’gregor. 

Massachusetts. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  profit  sheet  sub¬ 
mitted  by  “Profiteer”  on  page  1150.  This 
is  a  sort  of  supplement  to  his  previous 
letter,  in  which  he  complains  of  the  low 
percentage  of  profit  resulting  to  the 
farmer.  I  notice  that,  in  the  column 
representing  his  receipts,  he  makes  no 
mention  of  such  items  as  rent,  fuel,  food 
produced  on  the  farm  and  consumed  in 
the  home  and  dozens  of  minor  items  which 
should  be  included.  I  also  notice  that, 
in  the  column  representing  the  expendi¬ 
tures.  he  includes  $244.40  for  interest, 
$445  for  notes  paid,  $31.35  for  life  in¬ 
surance  and  $169.56  for  farm  equipment, 
besides  several  other  minor  expenses,  a 
part  of  which  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  permanent  improvements.  Sum¬ 
ming  these  all  up,  I  find  that,  above  the 
interest  on  his  investment,  and  above  his 
living  expenses  of  every  kind  and  nature, 
he  has  made  a  net  profit  of  $631.91.  Now, 
is  there  any  other  business  or  occupation 
which  would  yield  him  greater  returns? 

C.  o.  o. 


Human  Nature  and  Beet  Pulp 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  of  a  con¬ 
versation  I  had  recently  with  a  man 
prominent  in  the  beet  sugar  industry 
along  the  lines  of  waste  materials  or  by¬ 
products.  He  said  that  they  found  it 
impossible  to  give  farmers  either  their 
spent  lime  or  their  waste  pulp.  They 
were  forced  to  charge  a  good  price  for  it. 
and  when  they  did  they  had  no  trouble 
in  getting  rid  of  all  of  that  material  for 
which  no  one  would  furnish  a  teifm  to 
cart  when  it  was  free.  P.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  a  good  example  of 
“human  nature.”  Few  men  seem  to  have 
the  power  to  give  value  to  a  product  or 
estimate  what  it  may  come  to,  after  de¬ 
velopment.  We  are  inclined  to  wait  until 
someone  else  puts  a  value  on  it  Fortunes 
are  made  by  those  who  have  this  faculty 
of  looking  ahead  and  estimating  future 
values. 


Farm  Investments 

I  wonder  whether  you  realize  how  the 
articles  published  in  your  paper  are 
cussed  and  discussed  by  your  readers,  and 
consequently  how  great  an  effect  they 
have  on  these  same  readers’  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  life  and  farming?  You  say  articles 
like  “Confessions  of  a  Profiteer”  and  W. 
S.  Peck’s  milk  experiences  are  true.  Per- 
hays  they  are  in  a  way,  hut  there  must 
be  a  screw  loose  somewhere  in  both  of 
them.  Someone,  I  have  forgotten  who, 
seems  to  have  discovered  it  for  Mr.  Peck 
in  his  ovei*feeding  and  his  undervaluation 
of  the  manure.  I  think  if  we  could  see 
“Profiteer’s”  budget  it  would  be  very  evi¬ 
dent  in  his  case  too.  In  the  June  21  issue 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  I  notice  you  ask 
how  far  do  we  go  with  Mr.  Reynolds  in 
his  idea  of  farm  investments.  Answer. 
“To  the  limit.”  It's  the  only  solution. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  articles  you  have 
published  in  many  months.  M.  E.  c. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y.— Yes,  we  realize  how  these 
articles  are  “cussed  and  discussed.”  They 
are  printed  in  order  to  encourage  just 
such  mental  exercise.  Our  readers  un¬ 
derstand  fully  that  we  are  trying  to  en¬ 
courage  clear  thinking.  We  can  hardly 
think  of  anything  more  useless  than  a 
set  of  placid  articles  with  which  no  one 
can  possibly  disagree. 

Lightning  Rod  Agents 

The  lightning  rod  agent  gets  a  few 
kind  words  on  page-  1156,  and  I  feel 
moved  to  give  my  experience,  or  rather, 
lack  of  experience  with  them.  I  wished 
to  rod  my  barn,  and  an  agent  offered  to 
do  the  job  for  $83.  I  purchased  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit,  with  32-wire  woven  copper 
cable,  from  a  company  advertising  in  The 
It.  N.-Y..  for  about  $28,  freight  paid.  We 
installed  it  ourselves  and  did  it  ‘right, 
and  are  well  pleased  with  our  pay  of  $55 
for  10  hours  work.  My  experience  and 
observation  lead  me  to  believe  that  all 
agents  get  big  commissions,  and  the  light¬ 
ning  rod  agent  the  most  of  all. 

f.  w.  packer. 


Keeping  Out  Trespassers 

E.  A.,  page  1007.  seems  to  be  out  of 
luck.  A  good  pair  of  field  glasses  would 
help  identify  the  trespassers,  and  a  row 
of  beehives  would  help  keep  them  out. 
This  latter  is  not  an  experiment,  as  it 
has  had. at  least  one.  successful  try-out, 
the  only  objection  being  in  the  length  of 
line  it  has  to  cover.  F.  M.  kirby. 

But  would  not  the  golf  players  knock 
the  hives  over? 


Misrepresentation  in  Sale  of  Farm 

A  buys  a  farm  from  B.  B  stating  in  a 
printed  advertisement  that  there  was  run¬ 
ning  water  in  the  barn,  piped  from  a 
spring.  The  pipe  is  there,  but  no  spring, 
only  surface  water.  What  can  A  do  in 
regard  to  the  matter?  Can  A  get  the 
money  back  that  he  paid  on  the  farm,  or 
sue  for  damages,  or  both?  E.  T.  s. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  misrepresentation  in  regard  to  run¬ 
ning  spring  water  in  the  barn  is  hardly  of 
such  vital  importance  that  it  would  war¬ 
rant  a  voidance  of  the  contract,  and  A’e 
getting  his  money  back,  unless  the  parties 
had  made  it  so  by  their  actions  or  under¬ 
standing.  If  A  had  said  “I  don’t  want  the 
farm  unless  it  has  running  spring  water  in 
the  barn.”  and  then  B  had  warranted  that 
it  had  all  of  that,  and  later  it  had  turned 
out  that  B  had  made  a  deliberate  mis¬ 
statement,  A  could  then  rescind  the  con¬ 
tract.  But  where  the  statement  in  regard 
to  the  water  was  merely  one  of  many  in 
respect  to  the  farm,  and  A  had  not  relied 
solely  on  it,  A  could  hardly  rescind  the 
contract.  He  could,  however,  Tecover  dam¬ 
ages  for  the  loss  he  has  suffered  by  reason 
of  the  misstatement,  and  the  measure  of 
his  damage  would  be  the  difference  in 
value  of  the  farm  as  it  is  and  as  it  would 
be  if  the  statement  had  been  true.  A 
friendly  settlement  would  be  best  if  such  a 
thing  is  possible ;  if  not,  A  should  get  the 
best  lawyer  obtainable  and  follow  his  ad¬ 
vice. 


Building  on  Rented  Land 

I  live  on  a  rented  place  and  wish  to 
build  a  chicken  house.  Will  you  give  me 
a  contract  for  the  same?  \v.  c.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

My  understanding  of  the  law  is  that  a 
portable  building  put  up  by  a  tenant  upon 
a  rented  place  is  his  personal  property, 
which  he  may  remove  at  will.  This  build¬ 
ing  should  not  be  put  upon  a  stone  or 
concrete  foundation  after  the  manner 
usually  adopted  for  permanent  buildings, 
but  should  be  built  upon  runners  or  tem¬ 
porary  posts  in  a  way  that  will  show  that 
the  idea  of  removing  it  later  is  in  the 
tenant’s  mind.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
written  contract  is  necessary,  unless  re¬ 
quired  by  special  laws  of  your  State,  but 
it  would  be  wise,  perhaps,  to  have  a  reli¬ 
able  witness  to  your  verbal  understanding 
with  your  landlord  that  you  intend  to  re¬ 
move  the  building  when  your  tenancy  ex¬ 
pires.  Ask  some  go.od  neighbor  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  agreement  with  your  landlord 
that  the  building  may  be  removed,  and  do 
not  use  anything  belonging  to  the  land¬ 
lord  in  its  construction  unless  you  have 
purchased  and  paid  for  the  same. 

M.  B.  D. 


Benefits  of  Potato  Associations 

In  the  August  9  issue  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
is  part  of  a  column  devoted  to  the  nc- 
f'unt  of  an  association  formed  by  Long 
Island  potato  growers  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  seed  stock  true  to  type  and 
free  from  disease.  It  is  gratifying  to 
read  of  such  action,  and  to  know  that 
growers  are  fast  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
real  and  immediate  dangers  that  are  con¬ 
fronting  the  potato  industry.  As  in  the 
case  of  disease  among  animals,  there  can 
be  no  thoroughly  effectual  methods 


adopted  to  combat  it  until  a  systematic 
organization  is  completed  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  concerned  obtained.  The 
rapid  spread  of  potato  diseases  may  be 
rightly  attributed  to  very  many  different 
causes,  among  which  are  insect  carriers, 
methods  of  transportation  and  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  tubers  from  section  to  section, 
a  means  of  spreading  disease  that  is  caus¬ 
ing  much  trouble  for  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island  growers.  These  growers,  as 
a  rule,  use  Northern-grown  seed,  and  as 
a  result  have  accumulated  practically 
every  infectious  disease  that  is  common 
in  other  sections.  Lately  much  interest 
has  been  awakened  and  no  little  action 
taken  to  combat  disease  in  localities  that 
ship  to  these  growers,  and  no  doubt  the 
present  season  will  estatblish  relations 
between  them  and  the  Northern  growers 
that  will  be  instrumental  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  all  concerned. 

To.  accomplish  this  end  several  local 
associations,  under  the  New  York  State 
Potato  Growers’  Association,  are  devot¬ 
ing  their  time  in  an  effort  to  produce 
disease-free  and  true-to-type  varieties. 
These  fields  are  inspected  by  experts  from 
Cornell,  and  scored  on  tlieir  condition 
at  each  inspection,  of  which  there  are 
three,  two  in  the  field  and  one  after  the 
crop  is  harvested.  Potatoes  that  success¬ 
fully  pass  the  rigid  inspection  are  classed 
as  “certified,”  and  as  such  are  as  true-to- 
type  and  free  from  disease  as  modern 
methods  can  make  them.  At.  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Association, 
held  at  the  farm  of  Chas.  Lacy.  Fulton, 
N.  Y„  August  9,  men  of  prominence  from 
this  and  other  States  gave  much  bene¬ 
ficial  information  on  all  phases  of  the 
potato  question,  and  the  interest  that  was 
displayed  by  the  general  public  augers 
well  for  the  growth  and  spread  of  the 
value  that  the  association  wishes  to  im¬ 
part  by  its  activities.  The  fields  of  the 
Granby  Seed  Potato  Association  were 
visited  by  a  large  number  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  much  enthusiasm  evoked  by 
their  appearance.  There  are  now  18 
members  in  this  association,  and  this  year 
they  have  about  120  acres  grown  from 
selected  seed  entirely  of  the  Green 
Mountain  and  Cobbler  types.  These  fields 
present  a  pleasing  contrast  to  those  in 
which  ordinary  seed  and  methods  are 
Used.  DONALD  LUKE. 


Dog-training  Book  Wanted 

Can  you  quote  me  price  on. a  practical 
book  on  training  cow  dogs?  T.  U.  R. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  requests  for 
books  giving  clear  and  indefinite  instruc¬ 
tions  on  how  to  train  dogs  to  be  used 
with  cattle  and  sheep,  but  thus  far  have 
found  no  book  that  seems  to  fill  these 
wants.  There  are  many  books  giving 
long  descriptions  of  the  breeds  and  some¬ 
thing  about  their  care,  but  practically 
nothing  on  these  points  of  training.  Can 
any  reader  give  the  title  and  publisher 
of  such  a  book  or  pamphlet? 


Eradicating  Thistles 

What  is  the  best  way  to  eradicate 
Canada  thistles  from  an  old  pasture  of 
about  60  acres  which  is  very  full  of 
them?  It  is  intended  to  permanently  re¬ 
store  the  grass  on  the  land  without  plow¬ 
ing,  because  it  is  too  hilly  and  stony  to 
plow  without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty, 
and  if  plowed  it  would  badly  wash. 

Michigan.  H.  B.  G. 

We  shall  have  to  turn  that  over  to 
some  of  our  experienced  readers.  To 
clean  out  60  acres  of  hilly  and  stony  pas¬ 
ture  without  plowing  is  a  job  which  would 
stump  us.  Plowing  or  full  cultivation  is 
the  best  remedy  we  know  for  Canada 
thistle.  Would  anyone  undertake  to  clean 
the  old  pasture? 


Save  Money,  Grind  Your  Own  Feed 

With  the  STAR  SWEEP  GRINDER 
-—It  grinds  corn  and  small  grains  per¬ 
fectly.  Horse  or  Belt  power.  Capacity 
workmanship,  fully  guaranteed.  Takes 
only  asmoilinvestment.  You  buy  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  factory  and  pay  only 
one  small  profit.  Writeforbookletand 
prices.  THE  PERRy  MFG.  CO. 
SJeflSt.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .  ,  .  ,  ,  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


LIMING  PAYS 

And  it  pays  best  when  you  Lime  with 

Annville  Snow  Flake  Hydrated  Lime 

ns  it  is  almost  100%  pure  and  is  high  in  Car¬ 
bonate  of  Lime.  Insist  on  having  it.  If  you 
can’t  get  it  from  your  agent,  write  us  direct 
for  prices. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  Fer¬ 
tilizer  or  Manure,  you  must  sweeten  tlie  soil  and 
give  the  Bacteria  a  chunee.  as  a  Sour  Soil  won't 
digest  tlie  Plant  Food  in, the  Fertilizer  or  Manure 
to  the  best  advantage  for  tlie  growing  crop  if 
your  soil  contains  so  much  acid  that  tlie  Bacteria 
in  the  soil  is  weakened.  That  is  why  you  must 
Lime  heavily  to  get  a  good  catch  of  Alfalfa  or 
Clover,  as  tlds  gives  the  Bacteria  a  chance. 

While  we  have  our  money  invested  in  Fertilizer 
as  well  as  in  Lime,  until  you  correct  that  Soil 
Acidity  on  your  Farm  we  would  advise  tlie  use 
of  Lime,  as  we  recognize  that  on  a  Sick  Soil  our 
Fertilizer  won't  give  as  good  results  as  on  a 
Healthy  Soii:  amr  we  want  our  Fertilizers  to  be 
used  under  tlie  best  conditions. 

THE  READING  CHEMICAL  CO. 
AMERICAN  CASUALTY  BLDG.  READING,  PENNA. 

P.  S. — A  minimum  carload  is  18  tons.  Use 
from  500  to  1,000  lbs.  to  the  acre. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Carden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bp  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Fern*  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


Boston  Mail  Order  House, IDept.  V-434  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  shoes  on  approval.  My  Money  back  if  1  want  it.  I  risk  nothing. 

Namd  ....  ..  ..  .  . .  Size . 

Address . .  .  CoJor  . . 


Simply  send  your  size  and 
these  wonderful  Army  Work 
Shoes  will  come  to  your  homo 
at  once  Built  solid  full  of 
wear  Genuino  oak  leather 
Boles.  Note  tho  splendid 
extra  quality  leather  I 
Enjoy  their  blessed  com¬ 
fort  1  Tho  risk  is  ouiu— 
those  must,  delight  yon  or 

no  sale.  Pay  only  $4.39 
on  arrival  for  this 
splendid  bargain. 

We  guarantee 
these  shoes  to  be 
exceptional.  That 
they  will  give  satis¬ 
factory  wear  or  we 
will  send  a  new 
pair  FREE. 

ol 
o  m 


POSTAGE  FREE 

Army  Work 

Save  profits, 
from  Factory 


TRADE  MAI 


mi o  mm  r.  omm. 


FOR  MEN 

PROTECTION  against  chilling  of  the  body;  often  a 
forerunner  of  colds,  pneumonia  and  rheumatism. 

Famous  over  half  a  century  for  its  superior  qualities. 

Every  garment  shaped  to  the  figure  and  guaranteed 
not  to  shrink. 

Glastenbury  Two-Piece  and  Union  Suits,  Flat  Knit 
Spring-Needle  Underwear  are  made  in  several  weights  of 
fine  wools,  worsted  and  merino. 

Adjustable  drawer  bands  on  all  two-piece  grades. 

Natural  Gray  Wool,  winter  weights  in  four  Prices 

qualities .  I 

Natural  Gray  Wool,  super  weights  in  two  $9.50  to  $7.00 

qualities .  i  “  f 

Natural  Gray  Worsted  effect,  medium  weight  . 


J 


Per  Garment 


For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers 

Write  for  booklet— sample  cuttings.  Yours  for  tbe  asking.  Dept.  33 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Company,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  of  Willys 
Light  has  special  significance  for 
every  American  farmer. 

Due  to  limitations  of  central  station 
service,  one  of  the  important  blessings 
long  withheld  from  the  farmer’s  reach 
was  electric  light  and  power.  With  the 
perfecting  of  the  individual  light  and 
power  plant  this  handicap  to  farm  life 
progress  has  been  removed. 

The  Electric  Auto-Lite  Corporation  saw 
the  great  possibilities  of  service  to  the 
farmer  in  this  invention  and  concentrated 
its  resources,  experience  and  ability  upon 
a  thoroughly  dependable  electric  light  and 
power  plant  that  would  completely  meet 
the  farmer’s  peculiar  need. 

The  result  is  Willys  Light! 

It  gives  city  comforts  for  country 
homes. 

The  world’s  largest  producers  of  start¬ 
ing  and  lighting  systems  for  motor  cars, 


the  Electric  Auto-Lite  Corporation,  in 
building  Willys  Light  rigidly  adheres  to 
five  basic  principles  that  must  be  embodied 
in  a-plant  worthy  of  the  farmer’s  full  con¬ 
fidence. 

It  must  be  simple.  It  must  be  durable. 
It  must  be  efficient.  It  must  be  easy  of 
operation  and  require  little  care.  It  must 
be  economical. 

Willys-Light  has  the  simplicity  of  few 
parts,  well  made  of  good  material.  Sig¬ 
nificant  of  its  efficiency  is  its  quietly 
powerful  Willys-Knight  engine,  famed  for 
its  improvement  with  use.  It  cranks,  runs 
and  stops  itself.  It  secures  economy  by 
burning  kerosene — the  cheapest  fuel. 

With  its  possibilities  for  easing  the  bur¬ 
den  of  farm  life  and  making  it  more  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable,  we  take  distinct  pride 
in  offering  the  perfected  Willys  Light  as 
an  important  contribution  to  the  welfare- 
and  efficiencv  of  the  American  Farmer. 


/ 


/ 
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ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  CORPORATION,  WILLYS  LIGHT  DIVISION 

TOLEDO,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Branch  Offices  in:  Spokane ;  Denver ;  Minneapolis ;  St.  Louis\  Detroit ;  Syracuse;  Philadelphia ;  Dallas;  Atlanta.  /  / 
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Farmers’  Week  At  Storrs 


Poultry,  Dairying,  Hogs  and  Bees 

Part  II. 

Farmers’  Day. — The  big  day  of  the 
week  was  Wednesday,  known  as  “Farm¬ 
ers’  Day.”  President  Butterfield  of  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  and  Prof.  Baker  of  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Department,  gave  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  war  work  in  agricul¬ 
ture  with  the  expeditionary  forces  in 
France.  President  Butterfield  spoke  also 
of  the  need  of  a  world-wide  policy  and 
program  as  relates  to  the  future  world’s 
food  supply.  lie  spoke  of  the  danger  of 
over-production  of  foodstuffs  within  a  few 
years,  as  an  outgrowth  of  national  and 
State  stimulus  of  production.  Over-pro¬ 
duction,  he  said,  might  be  worse  than 
any  evils  resulting  from  high  prices.  He 
said  that  the  first  great  need  of  agri¬ 
culture  was  the  ratification  of  the  peace 
treaty  in  its  present  form  and  without 
reseiwations.  This  he  felt  was  necessary, 
not  because  the  treaty  was  perfect,  but 
that  we  might  regain  our  equilibrium  and 
settle  down  to  a  world-wide  policy  of  de¬ 
velopment  that  would  mean  real  progress. 
The  need  of  world  co-operation  as  well  as 
local  co-operation  in  marketing  was  the 
gist  of  an  earnest  plea  by  Prof.  Guy 
Smith,  formerly  of  the  Connecticut  Col¬ 
lege,  but  who  has  just  gone  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  head  the  State  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets.  He  said  he  felt  that  the  big  prob¬ 
lem  lying  before  farmers  today  was  that 
of  co-operation,  and  especially  co-oper¬ 
ative  marketing.  Prof.  Smith  has  done 
good  work  in  stimulating  organized  mar¬ 
keting  in  Connecticut  and  he  will  be 
very  much  missed  from  that  State. 

Dairying  Looking  Brighter. — Con¬ 
necticut  dairying  has  passed  through  a 
period  of  depression  during  the  recent 
world  war.  Prices  of  livestock  were  ab¬ 
normally  high,  purchased  feed  has  ad¬ 
vanced  in  price  three  or  four  times  over 
what  it  was  four  years  ago.  The  dairy¬ 
men,  however,  are  beginning  to  take  on 
more  optimism,  they  are  finding  it 
possible  to  produce  more  of  the  feed 
needed  by  their  herds  right  on  the 
farm.  They  are  finding  it  practicable  to 
rear  more  and  better  cows.  The  Connecti¬ 
cut  Dairymen’s  Association  has  always 
been  active  in  promoting  interest  in  dairy¬ 
ing,  and  this  activity  was  as  pronounced 
as  ever  at  Farmers’  Week.  The  slogan 
of  the  Association  is  “better  cows,  more 
clover,  better  corn.”  Special  emphasis 
was  placed  this  year  on  the  need  of  more 
efficient  dairy  animals.  Prof.  White  said 
that  many  farm  management  surveys 
made  in  Connecticut  had  shown  that  cows 
giving  less  than  5.000  lbs.  of  milk  were 
kept  at  a  loss.  Next  to  good  cows,  it  was 
said,  the  big  problem  of  today  was  to 
produce  more  of  the  protein  needed  by 
the  herd,  directly  on  the  farm.  This  can 
be  done  not  only  by  growing  more  clover 
and  Alfalfa,  but  also  by  growing  grasses 
and  grains  with  a  higher  protein  con¬ 
tent  than  those  commonly  grown. 

Beef  for  Rough  Lands. — Probably  no 
line  of  livestock  work  at  the  college  is 
attracting  more  attention  than  that  done 
by  Prof.  Garrigus,  with  a  view  of  stimu¬ 
lating  interest  in  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 
Beef  cattle  had  generally  disappeared 
from  Connecticut,  and  yet  a  renewed  in¬ 
terest  is  being  aroused.  Prof.  Garrigus 
now  goes  to  Chicago  or  Kansas  City  every 
year  to  buy  beef  cattle,  and  he  always 
has  a  commission  to  buy  for  others.  Then 
too.  in  buying  steers  he  aims  to  combine 
beef  qualities  with  good  mating  as  to 
color  and  size.  This  attempt  to  buy  ani¬ 
mals  that  will  match  up  well  always 
creates  a  laugh  on  the  part  of  his  West¬ 
ern  friends,  for  they  cannot  conceive  of 
the  use  of  cattle  for  work  purposes. 
Nevertheless  the  college  and  many  Con¬ 
necticut  farmers  are  still  finding  cattle 
economical  beasts  of  burden,  for  they  can 
do  many  lines  of  work  on  the  rough  hills 
better  than  horses.  The  visitors  at  the 
college  were  especially  interested  in  the 
high-class  group  of  Herefords  that  Prof. 
Garrigus  had  brought  together. 

The  Lazy  Hog. — “What’s  time  to  a 
hog?”  is  a  slogan  that  applies  in  modern 
times  in  feeding .  hogs  in  Connecticut. 
The  thought  has  prevailed  that  to  make 
money  on  hogs  in  the  East  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  heavily  of  nutritious  grain 
feeds  in  close  confinement.  Today  we 
are  slowly  getting  away  from  that  idea. 
Western  grains  cannot  be  depended  upon 
largely  for  profit  in  feeding  swine.  We 
are  too  far  from  the  base  of  supply.  To¬ 
day  the  best  feeders  are  letting  hogs  pick 
up  their  own  food  mainly.  They  have  the 
time,  and  the  waste  of  energy  is  small 
compared  to  the  cheaper  cost  of  feeding. 
Rape,  oats  and  peas,  Soy  beans  and  even 
Alfalfa  are  grown  as  forage  for  hogs,  to  be 
pastured  down  at  a  cheaper  cost  than 
grain  feeding.  Even  the  hogging  off  of 
corn  has  its  advantages  on  cheap  lands, 
because  the  early  feeding  of  this  corn 
allows  getting  the  hogs  off  to  market  be¬ 
fore  the  Western  stocks  come  in  freely. 


In  this  way  higher  prices  are  secured. 
The  new  Swine  Breeders’  Association  is 
active,  and  its  most  notable  work  is  in 
increasing  the  use  of  forage  crops,  and 
the.  introduction  of  better  stock.  Con¬ 
tagious  diseases  are  the  most  serious 
obstacle  in  breeding  and  rearing  hogs, 
but  these  are  gradually  being  controlled 
by  the  methods  advocated  by  the  college 
and  the  most  up-to-date  breeders. 

Sweets  of  the  Hive. — Perhaps  the 
most  prosperous  and  active  industry  in 
the  farming  line  for  the  past  few  years 
has  been  that  of  the  bee-keeper.  The 
shortage  of  sugar  and  the  attempt  to 
find  useful  substitutes  has  called  special 
attention  to  honey.  There  is  perhaps  no 
industry  fraught  with  greater  uncertainty, 
and  yet  this  very  feature  makes  it  a  most 
profitable  industry  when  studied  in  detail 
and  followed  up  with  real  skill  and  stead¬ 
fastness.  Heavy  losses  resulted  in  the 
open-yard  system  of  housing  the  Winter 
of  1917  and  1918,  while  those  who  housed 
with  care  brought  their  bees  through 
safely  and  reaped  a  rich  harvest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer  and  Fall.  As  in  all  other 
kinds  of  live  stock  produced  on  the  farm 
the  great  criterion  is  to  build  up  more 
vigorous  stock.  This,  it  was  said,  could 
be  done  by  introducing  pedigree  queens 
and  by  keeping  disease  out  of  the  colony. 
The  Connecticut  Beekeepers’  Association 
is  a  new  organization,  and  yet  its  ac- 


A  large  field  of  celery  equipped  with 
waterproof  blanching  paper  is  show’ll  in 
the  photograph,  which  was  made  on 
the  muck  land  of  Dr.  B.  E.  St.  John,  of 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  This  method  has 
many  advantages  over  boarding  in  that 
the  paper  is  easier  to  place  and  is  less 


tivities  are  well  organized  for  effective 
work. 

The  College  Equipment  and  Or¬ 
ganization. — Few  colleges  in  the  East 
have  made  a  greater  grow’tli  either  in 
material  equipment  or  in  number  and 
quality  of  the  faculty  than  the  institution 
at  Storrs.  Ten  to  twenty  years  ago  this 
institution  was  passing  through  troublous 
times.  Its  opponents  were  active  and  its 
internal  strifes  were  numerous,  but  to¬ 
day  all  this  has  changed.  '  The  people, 
both  rural  and  urban,  are  now  generally 
backing  up  the  institution.  By  a  skilful 
system  of  management  President  Beach 
has  organized  and  developed  the  various 
departments  and  co-ordinated  their  work 
in  a  masterly  manner.  There  was  a  time 
wdien  many  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
college  advocated  its  removal  to  a  more 
central  point  of  the  State.  Today  this 
is  rarely  heard  of.  The  location  is  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful,  and  the  general  use  of 
the  automobile  has  brought  the  institution 
within  a  twro  or  three  hours  run  of  nearly 
all  points  in  the  State.  The  strictly  rural 
surroundings  keep  the  students’  minds  in 
close  touch  with  nature,  with  rural  af¬ 
fairs  and  with  rural  life.  We  doubt  if 
any  institution  in  the  East  offers,  to  those 
desiring  training  for  agricultural  leader¬ 
ship,  greater  opportunities  than  can  be 
found  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  at  Storrs.  c.  s.  piielps. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

VALUES  OF  FALL  CROPS  BEGIN  TO  SHAPE 
THEMSELVES.  FRUIT  IS  HIGH. 

Apples  are  very  interesting  just  now, 
because  this  is  the  time  when  prices  are 
indicated  to  some  extent  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  This  indication  is  afforded 
both  by  the  range  of  prices  of  the  early 
varieties  and  by  the  advance  sales  of  the 
later  kinds.  Records  of  advance  sales 
suggest  at  least  the  opinion  of  experienced 
apple  buyers.  If  the  price  is  a  consider¬ 
able  advance  above  that  which  could  be 
obtained  for  early  kinds,  immediate  de¬ 
livery,  the  transaction  shows  confidence 
in  an  upward  course  of  the  market.  In 
the  same  way  advance  sales  below  the 
market  would  suggest  expectation  of  a 
decline.  These  early  sales  of  Winter 


apples  are  not  always  a  close  indication 
of  what  is  to  happen.  Some  years  the 
majority  of  the  professional  buyers  are 
caught  with  purchases  too  heavy  to  be 
sold  at  a  profit,  because  the  yield  was 
larger  than  was  anticipated,  or  something 
happens  to  interfere  with  the  demand. 
Such  was  the  case  in  1916,  when  the 
sugar  shortage  and  the  export  situation 
hampered  the  disposal  of  the  crop. 

APPLE  BUYERS  CONFIDENT. 

Reports  of  advance  sales  of  late  bar¬ 
reled  apples  range  from  $4  to  $9,  accord¬ 
ing  to  location,  variety  and  grade.  These 
are  sales  for  Nos.  1  and  2  together,  usually 
including  barrel  and  box  and  delivered  at 
the  local  freight  station.  Sales  lately 
made  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
range  from  $5  for  ordinary  Ben  Davis 
to  $6  to  $7.50  for  York  Imperial  and  $8 
to  $9  for  fancy  kinds,  like  Jonathan. 
Quite  a  number  of  orchards  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  appear  to  have  been  sold  at  $6  per 
barrel,  all  varieties,  orchard  run.  Sales 
in  New  England  and  New  York  State 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  lower  than 
in  the  South  and  West,  owing  perhaps 
to  considerable  prevalence  of  scab  and 
other  defects.  Sales  of  Baldwin  and 
Greening  in  New  Hampshire.  Maine  and 
New  York  ranged  $4.50  to  $5.50,  but  the 
market  in  these  sections  is  not  at  all 
settled,  very  few  sales  being  reported. 
Quite  a  difference  will  no  doubt  appear 
between  bulk  sales  and  package  sales, 
owing  to  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  bar¬ 
rels  and  boxes.  Barrels  in  the  East  range 
around  70c  each  for  new  stock  and  Bos¬ 
ton  quotes  boxes,  standard  market, 


expensive  than  the  boards.  It  comes  in 
rolls,  and  at  distances  of  about  one  yard 
supporting  wires  are  thrust  into  the  soil. 
The  paper  is  of  substantial  construction 
and  with  care  in  applying  and  removing 
may  be  used  for  more  than  one  season. 

A.  II.  PULVER. 


at  20c,  while  Western  apple  boxes 
in  the  producing  sections  are  24c, 
all  these  prices  being  about  double 
those  prevailing  before  the  war.  Early 
apples  are  bringing  fairly  good  prices  in 
Eastern  markets,  at  $3  to  $5  per  barrel, 
including  a  good  deal  of  inferior  stock. 
Southern  markets  offer  considerable  fairly 
good  stock  in  Southern  cities,  and  prices 
range  as  high  as  $5  to  $9  per  barrel.  All 
desirable  fruit  is  high.  Western  pears 
bring  $4  to  $5  per  40-lb.  box  for  best  lots, 
and  peaches  are  $3  to  $4  per  bushel  for 
the  best,  although  during  the  past  two 
weeks  some  markets  have  been  badly  de¬ 
moralized,  owing  to  much  soft,  overripe 
stock,  which  had  to  be  cleaned  out  as  low 
as  $1  to  $2  per  bushel.  The  present  ap¬ 
ple  crop  is  the  lightest  in  the  past  five 
years,  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
prices  will  be  high,  especially  for  the 
smooth,  unblemished,  fancy  stock. 

COURSE  OF  THE  POTATO  SEASON. 

Potato  nrices  tend  to  decline  this  sea¬ 
son,  owing  to  increasing  supplies.  Ship¬ 
ments  usually  reach  height  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  last  of  September  and  the  last 
of  October,  depending  upon  the  condition 
of  the  market  and  the  maturity  of  the 
crop.  As  potatoes  sometimes  comprise 
nearly  one-lialf  of  the  total  shipments  of 
carlot  produce,  the  height  of  the  potato 
shipping  movement  is  usually  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  the  movement  in 
general  produce.  Last  year  the  heaviest 
week  came  about  the  first  of  October, 
when  nearly  20.000  cars  of  produce  were 
shipped,  of  which  more  than  one-third 
were  potatoes.  Prices  usually  reach  bot¬ 
tom  for  potatoes  at  or  soon  after  the  time 
of  heaviest  shipment,  and  then  tend  to 
recover  for  the  month  or  two  preceding 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  After  that 
the  course  of  the  market  depends  upon 
the  weather  and  conditions  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Winter  markets  are  always  more 
or  less  irregular  and  afford  opportunities 
for  nearby,  owners  to  sell  at  better  than 
average  prices.  Potatoes  in  Eastern  ship¬ 
ping  sections  are  netting  growers  from  $2 
to  $3  per  100  lbs.  The  level  is  still  a 
little  higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  when 
the  range  was  about  $2.50  in  producing 
sections  and  about  $3  in  Eastern  city  mar- 
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kets.  This  year  Easteim  markets  arpurnl 
the  first  of  September  average  about  $3.25 
per  100  lbs.  While  markets  were  weak 
all  through  the  past  month,  the  decline  is 
no  more  than  might  be  expected  with 
shipments  increasing  rapidly  every  week. 
The  crop  outlook  is  not  quite  so  favorable 
as  at  first.  Drought  injury  in  the  Middle 
West  and  Northern  sections  seems  to  be 
very  serious  and  there  are  scattered  re¬ 
ports  of  blight  in  the  East. 

CABBAGE  AND  ONIONS  WERE  ACTIVE. 

The  cabbage  crop  will  soon  begin  to 
move  actively.  Acreage  is  lighter  than 
last  year,  but  the  yield  seems  to  be  fairly 
good,  except  in  sections  where  drought 
checked  development.  The  only  large  crop 
so  far  appearing  on  the  market  is  from 
Colorado,  where  growers  seem  to  be  net¬ 
ting  $20  per  ton,  while  distant  consuming 
markets  are  quoting  from  two  to  three 
times  that  price  for  wholesale  lots  put  up 
in  crates.  Yields  of  onions  appear  dis¬ 
appointing  in  the  Middle  West,  owing  to 
bad  weather  and  thrips.  Prices  have 
been  declining  steadily  the  past  three  or 
four  weeks,  ranging  generally  from  $3  to 
$4  per  100  lbs.  in  wholesale  lots.  At 
this  season  a  large  part  of  the  shipments 
come  from  California,  Eastern  shipping 
sections  having  not  yet  acquired  so 
heavily.  o.  p. 


As  we  are  in  the  region  of  abandoned 
farms,  everything  about  conditions  in 
other  parts  of  New  England  and  New 
York  is  read  with  interest.  From  eight  to 
IS  or  twenty  years  ago  Vermont  was 
trying  the  experiment  of  centralized 
schools,  and  as  people  who  regarded  their 
children  as  gifts  from  God,  to  be  trained 
carefully  in  the  way  of  right  and  good 
citizenship,  did  not  like  to  have  their  chil¬ 
dren  at  six  years  of  age  gone  from  home 
from  daylight  till  after  dusk  during  the 
Fall  and  Winter  montlis.  they  sold  their 
farms  for  what  they  would  bring,  or  per¬ 
haps  sold  their  stock  except  a  pair  of 
horses  and  went  teaming,  and  purchased 
a  little  commercial  fertilizer  and  raised 
their  own  vegetables  and  cut  their  own 
hay  to  feed  their  team  and  to  sell.  Then 
of  course  there  were  elderly  people  to 
drop  out,  and  no  one  wishes  to  go  to  a 
farm  when  a  school  was  three  to  six  miles 
away.  If  the  directors  thought  best  the 
children  were  boarded  in  town  and  usual¬ 
ly  allowed  to  run  wild  when  not  in  school. 
Is  there  anyone  who  cannot  imagine  the 
result?  After  some  of  the  young  people 
had  made  strides  on  the  wrong  road  and 
the  people  were  nearly  all  centralized 
from  the  farm,  the  wise  ones  awoke  to 
what  they  had  done,  and  new  boards  of 
school  directors  began  to  re-establish  dis¬ 
trict  school  if  five  or  six  pupils  were 
found  in  a  district,  and  also  said  they 
would  re-establish  schools  if  families  with 
children  would  go  on  a  farm.  But  it  is 
easier  to  hitch  to  the  corner  of  a  building 
and  pull  it  down  than  to  rebuild  the  de¬ 
bris.  Many  of  these  farms  had  small 
pines  and  spruces  started  in  the  pastures 
and  were  bought  as  an  investment. 

These  farms  today  still  have  grass  in 
the  mowing  which  the  farmers  in  town 
would  be  glad  to  buy  ns  it  stands,  espe¬ 
cially  in  seasons  of  a  short  hay  crop,  but 
the  address  of  the  owner  many  times  is 
very  hard  to  obtain.  The  town  clerk  mav 
know  where  the  last  tax  check  came  from 
and  the  former  address.  One  farm  of  30 
or  40  acres  of  mowing  was  uncut  because 
the  owner  had  bargained  the  place  but 
the  papers  were  not  passed.  We  tried  to 
hire  the  land  again  this  year  and  the  renlv 
was  the  same. 

Another  man  owns  perhaps  200  acres 
of  meadow’  land,  besides  the  timbered 
land,  and  no  grass  was  cut  on  it  last  year. 
The  owner’s  home  address  is  known!  but 
as  his  business  takes  him  away  much  of 
the  time,  his  secretary  leaves  the  business 
connected  with  this  property  until  he  re¬ 
turns  home,  and  then  it  is  too  late  to  cut 
the  grass. 

■  Last  Winter  hay  of 
$20  to  $25  a  ton,'  and 
draw  it  several  miles, 
know  where  hay  can  be 
teams  until  the' new  crop  can  be  cut,  un¬ 
less  baled  hay  is  shipped  in.  Of  course 
after  the  grass  is  uncut  for  a  year  or  two 
weeds  of  various  kinds  creep  in  faster! 
and  the  hay  is  not  as  valuable  when  the 
last  year’s  crop  is  raked  in. 

The  pastures  are  growing  to  brush,  not 
timber,  but  afford  excellent  hiding  places 
for  an  increasing  number  of  bobcats  or 
lynx  cats,  foxes,  etc.,  to  prey  upon  the 
poultry  of  those  who  remain.  Sportsmen 
say  the  reason  deer  are  not  as  numerous 
is  because  bears  are  more  numerous,  and 
certainly  the  footprints  and  workings  of 
bears  are  growing  more  frequent,  and 
sheep  raising  would  be  a  precarious  ven¬ 
ture  unless  one  corraled  the  sheep  at 
night. 

Now,  before  expending  vast  sums  for 
draining  swamps  and  for  irrigation,  could 
not  some  way  be  found  so  that  these 
lands  could  be  hired  and  the  grass  and 
in  some  cases  apples  for  the  jelly  mills 
be  salvaged  to  do  some  good  somewhere? 
These  farms  are  getting  seeded,  too,  with 
orange  hawkweed,  and,  although  two  or 
more  acres  of  it  is  a  most  brilliant  flower 
bed,  the  seeds  are  blown  into  the  pastures 
of  the  farmers,  where  about  the  only  rem¬ 
edy  on  the  rocky  hillsides  is  salting  or 
pulling.  In  the  meadows  it  can  be  killed 
by  cultivation,  but  hay  with  much  hawk- 
weed  is  ruinous  to  horses,  according  to 
the  experience  of  people  here ;  it  causes  a 
bad  cough  and  heaves  and  shortens  their 
lives  if  fed  long.  It  does  not  seem  to  in¬ 
jure  cattle.  mbs.  w. 

Windham  Co.,  Vt. 


fair  quality  was 
farmers  have  to 
Some  do  not 
obtained  for  the 
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a  HOMER,  k 
USERS  TELL 
THE  HOMER 
STORY 
i4  BEST  l 


ju,uuu  nomer  use 
Advise  You  to  Install 
Homer  Pipeless  Furna 


If  you  want  to  keep  your  house  warmer  this  winter  with  less  fuel,  less  bother, 
without  dirt  or  dust,  heed  the  advice  of  the  35,000  Homer  users  and  install  a 
Homer  Pipeless  Furnace  now. 

Come  and  look  over  our  shoulder  as  we  open  the  day’s  mail  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  the  genuine  enthusiasm,  over  Homer  Heat,  expressed  in  Homer  users’  own 
words.  These  letters  may  help  to  solve  your  own  heating  problem. 

Wind 


Here's  an  interesting  let¬ 
ter  from  Edwin  Stoughton 
in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.: — 
“Wc  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  using  one  of  your  furnaces 
for  the  last  four  years,  and 
we  bless  the  day  you  sold  it 
to  us. 

“We  heat  five  rooms  to  an 
OS  degree  temperature, 
and  we  use  on  an  average 
4}. i  tons  of  gas  colic  per 
year. 

’  Stoves 

Why  put  up  with  the  bother  and  inconveniences  of 
dirty,  messy  stoves  that  require  constant  attention. 

When  you  install  a  Homer  Pipeless  Furnace  you  rid 
yourself  forever  of  this  disagreeable  bother,  dust,  and 
dirt.  You  keep  your  rooms  and  walls,  your  furniture, 
curtains  and  drapes  free  from  smoke,  ashes  and  dirt — 
and  c.t  the  same  time  you  end  your  family  enjoy  plenty 
of  uniform  heat  with  lees  trouble  and  at  less  cost. 


Here’s  one  from  way  down 

in  New  Jersey.  S.  J.  ftidg-  —A——.  P 

way  of  Tucker  ton  writes: —  HU  \j| 

“I  was  using  three  stoves  — Ay-1 

and  only  heating  four  rooms.  \\ 

Since  installing  one  of  your  \\ 

furnaces  I  have  heated  the  \\  I 

whole  house  of  eleven  viLh 

rooms  with  less  coil  and 

had  no  trouble  in  keeping  I—  -m 

the  temperature  from  sev-  l— .  ■■ 

enty  to  eighty  degrees 

without  forcing  the  heater.”  "  ^ 

Pipe  Furnaces  Waste  Fuel 

Installing  a  pipe  furnace  means  tearing  upyourfloors 
and  walls — theinstallation  takes  days,  and  laboris  expen¬ 
sive — the  heat  must  travel  through  pipes  and  much  of 
it  never  reaches  your  rooms — your  cellar  is  warmer  than 
the  upstairs  rooms  and  you  cannot  store  your  vegetables 
or  fruits  there.  And  the  average  pipe  furnace  is  waste¬ 
ful  of  fuel  and  requires  close  attention  for  successful 
operation. 


Harvc  Baxter  up  in 
sor,  Wis.,  signs  this  one: — 
“For  twelve  years  have 
tried  to  heat  my  house  with 
one  of  the  best  “old  style  pipe 
furnaces”  made,  and  last 
winter  was  the  first  time  the 
house  was  evenly  heated  in  all 
rooms,  and  your  furnace 
did  not  use  half  as  much 
coal  as  the  pipe  furnace 
costing  me  over  three  times 
as  much  money  to  install.” 


CELLAR 

ALWAYS 


COOL 


Why  the  Homer  Pipe- 
lass  Furnace  Leads 

Ilt  heats  and  ventilates  the 
whole  house,  keeping  the 
rooms  filled  with  pure,  moist 
warm  air. 

2  It  is  the  only  furnace  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  Thermo-Sc.  l 
Inner  Lining,  which  insures  a  per¬ 
fect  circulation  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  house  whenever  there  is  a  fire 
n  the  Homer. 

3  It  bums  any  fuel  satisfac¬ 
torily — hard  pr  soft  coal, 
coke,  wood  or  slack. 

4  It  delivers  more  heat  with 
less  fuel. 

5  It  heats  the  entire  house 
through  one  combination 
register. 

C  It  does  not  interfere  with 
“  cold  storage  because  it  keeps 
the  basement  cool. 

7  It  can  be  installed  in  one 
day’s  time — no  tearing  out 
the  walls  or  disturbing  the  plaster. 

8  It  costs  but  little  more  to 
install  than  an  ordinary 

stove. 

9  All  cast  parts  are  made  of 
guaranteed  Strokcl  Iron. 

1  A  It  is  the  Original  Patented 
*'*■'  Pipelccs  Furnace. 


It  Heats — It  Ventilates — It  Satisfies — 

Less  Price — Less  Fuel — More  Heat — No 
Pipes — No  Flues — No  Dirt — No  Dust 

Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  S.  D.  Strong,  president  of  the  Homer  Furnace  Company, 
offered  the  public  the  first  patented  pipclcss  furnace.  Today  there  are  more 
Homers  in  use  than  all  other  Pipclcss  Furnaces  combined.  No  strongerconfi- 
dence  in  a  furnace  can  be  expressed  than  by  the  universal  adoption  of  the  Homer 
and  the  Homer  pipclcss  heating  principle. 

The  Homer  Furnace  heats  and  ventilates  through  one  combination  register.  Its 
design  is  based  on  sound  lav/s  of  nature. 

In  the  great  outdoors  warm  air  rises  and  cool  air,  being  heavier,  descends.  And 
so  it  is  with  Homer  heat. 

Perfect  Circulation 

On  leaving  the  center  section  of  the  register  the  warm  air  rises,  spreads  out  and 
is  deflected  by  the  walls  and  ceilings.  The  steady  flow  of  warm  and  pure  air  fills 
every  comer  and  nook  of  the  house  and  forces  the  return  air  back  through  the 
outer  portion  of  the  register  to  the  furnace,  where  it  is  heated  again.  Our 
famous  Thermo-Seal  Inner  Lining  insures  this  circulation. 

special  Strokcl  icon.  It  was  selected 
because  of  its  excellent  heat  with¬ 
standing  qualities  and  its  ability  to 
stand  the  severest  breaking  tests. 

Homer  Cleanliness 

The  Homer  docs  away  with  useless 
pipes.  It  will  remove  the  ever  present 
objections  to  stoves  in  living  rooms — 
the  smoke  pipes,  the  carrying  of  fuel 
and  ashes  through  the  house.  No  dirt, 
no  dust,  no  pipes,  no  flues— cleanli¬ 
ness  assured. 

Homer  Convenience 

Because  it  is  simple  in  design  and 
operation,  the  Homer  i3  convenient  to 
manage.  Any  woman  can  run  it  easily 
and  successfully.  The  draft  controls 
are  operated  from  the  rooms  above. 
There  is  nothing  complicated  about 
the  Homer. 

Cool  and  Roomy  Cellar 

The  Homer  is  the  first  furnace  that 
sends  all  the  heat  to  the  living  rooms 
and  keeps  the  cellar  permanently  cool. 
It  can  be  set  up  in  your  cold  storage 
cellar  without  danger  of  injuring 
vegetables. 

It  is  suitable  to  any  cellar  of  six  feet 
depth  or  more.  It  can  be  operated  in 
a  space  six  feet  square. 


Saves  30%  to  50%  of  Fuel 

The  Homer  is  the  great  saver  of  fuel, 
because  it  is  designed  and  constructed 
to  use  the  maximum  amount  of  heat 
generated  by  the  fire. 

The  Homer  radiator,  with  its  long 
travel,  supplies  more  heat  in  the  hot 
air  chamber  and  ccnd3  less  up  the 
chimney.  And  because  the  Homer 
water  pan  furnishes  the  right  amount 
of  moisture  you  will  not  need  so  great 
a  temperatuie  to  keep  your  house 
comfortable,  for  moist  air  heats  more 
thoroughly  than  dry  air. 

These  features  mean  that  you  will 
save  with  your  Homer  a  third  to  a 
half  the  fuel  other  systems  would  re¬ 
quire  to  maintain. 

Lasts  a  Life-  Time 

THE  HOMER  is  made  by  the  origi¬ 
nal  pipeless  furnace  men.  From  the 
ash  pit  to  the  combination  register,  it 
is  the  production  of  expert_  workmen 
and  honest  material.  That  is  why  wc 
are  able  to  guarantee  the  lasting 
qualities  of  the  Homer. 

The  Homer  is  made  to  last  a  life¬ 
time.  It  will  bum  hard  or  soft  coal, 
coke  or  wood  or  slack — in  fact  any 
fuel,  and  deliver  the  maximum  amount 
of  heat. 

The  Homer  cast  parts  are  made  of 

Open  winter  last  year  means  a  long,  cold  winter  is  coming.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  find  out  how 
Homer  heat  will  solve  your  heating  problem — how  it  will  bring  greater  warmth  and  comfort  into  your  home 
this  winter  with  a  big  saving  in  fuel  and  time.  The  coupon  will  bring  you  information  about  right  heating 
that  will  be  of  immense  value  to  you  whether  you  install  a  Homer  Pipeless  Furnace  or  not. 


One  Day  io  Install 

The  Homer  is  as  easy  to  set  up  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  stove.  The  Homer  Furnace  Man  cuts 
a  square  hole  in  your  floor  for  the  register, 
connects  the  register  to  the  furnace,  runs 
the  smoke  pipe  to  the  chimney,  and  the 
Homer  is  ready  to  fire.  There  is  no  need 
of  mussing  up  your  house  cr  disturbing  your 
walls  and  plaster.  The  whole  operation  takes 
only  a  few  hours. 

The  Homer  Guarantee  Protects  You. 

We  guarantee  that  the  Homer  Furnace 
when  properly  installed  will  heat  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  seventy  (70)  degrees  any  house, 
store,  church  or  one-room  school-house,  dur¬ 
ing  the  heating  season  if  installed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  guarantee. 

The  Homer  Furnace  Company  further 
guarantees  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
date  of  installation  to  replace  any  casting 
used  in  connection  with  said  furnace  (ex¬ 
cept  grate  and  shaker)  if  said  casting  is 
shown  to  be  defective. 


Nam 


City - - 

County  and  State  - 

HOMER  FURNACE  CO.,  HOMER,  MICH 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Send  the  Coupon  Right  Away 
HOMER  FURNACE  COMPANY  Dept  B-9  HOMER,  MICHIGAN 
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Housekeeping  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

The  term  “Pacific  Coast”  applies  to 
the  strip  of  country  lying  directly  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  ocean,  and  influenced  by  the 
warm  Japan  current  and  to  the  higher 
land  of  the  Cascade  Range.  In  the  region 
near  the  ocean  we  find  a  Tather  even 
temperature  obtaining  all  through  the 
year ;  in  Northern  States,  as  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Northern  California  the  Win¬ 
ter  being  rainy  and  seldom  very  cold.  In 
Southern  California  there  is  such  surety 
of  absence  of  frost  that  semi-tropical  and 
some  tropical  fruits  are  grown.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  these  States  the  high  alti¬ 
tude  gives  a  climate  similar  to  that  of 
the  East  with  cold  Winters,  but  never 
with  the  extreme  heat  of  Eastern  Sum¬ 
mers. 

The  high  altitude  here  affects  methods 
of  cooking  so  that  an  Easterner  coming 
to  the  Cascade  Range  will  find  new  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  to  deal.  Water  does 
not  boil  at  212  degrees  as  it  does  at  sea 
level,  and  so  longer  time  must  be  given 
to  the  cooking  of  vegetables,  cereals  and 
the  boiled  foods.  The  boiling  point  is 
lowered  one  degree  F.  for  every  600  feet 
increase  in  altitude,  and  so  that  in 
Eastern  Oregon  water  boils  at  205  de¬ 
grees  F.  (4,200  feet  elevation).  By  cook¬ 
ing  in  salted  water  and  with  a  close-fit¬ 
ting  lid  one  can  increase  this  point  several 
degrees.  I  have  tried  to  boil  strong 
flavored  vegetables  by  cooking  them  in  a 
pan  without  a  cover — such  a  method  car¬ 
ries  off  the  strong  odors  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree — but  this  method  is  not  successful. 

The  high  altitude  affects  baking  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  expansion  of  the  gases  in 
the  dough,  so  that  less  baking  powder  or 
other  leavening  agent  is  necessary.  For 
biscuit  two  level  teaspoons  of  baking  pow¬ 
der  are  sufficient  for  two  cups  of  sifted 


Venison  from  an  Oregon  Hunt 

flour,  and  in  a  plain  cake  using  the  same 
amount  of  flour  and  two  eggs,  a  teaspoon 
and  a  half  of  baking  powder  is  sufficient. 
An  old  chef  lecturing  on  batters  and 
doughs  declared  that  “the  light  air  helped 
to  make  them  light.”  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  remains  a  fact  that  a  little  baking 
powder  goes  a  long  way  in  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

During  the  hunting  season  game  is 
brought  to  the  markets  that  is  not  often 
obtained  in  the  Eastern  markets.  Wild 
birds,  such  as  duck,  goose,  quail,  phea¬ 
sants,  are  easily  obtained,  und  deer  and 
bear  are  not  infrequently  procured  in 
season.  As  w'ild  game  has  a  much 
stronger  flavor  than  domesticated  ani¬ 
mals,  the  method  of  preparing  them  is  a 
little  different  from  that  of  the  domesti¬ 
cated  game  or  meat. 

Wild  duck  or  goose  is  most  frequently 
roasted  with  a  pared  and  quartered  apple 
and  an  onion  in  it.  The  apple  seems  to 
draw  out  the  strong  flavor  and  the  onion 
covers  it  up  with  its  distinctive  flavor. 
Some  cooks  soak  the  dressed  birds  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and 
water  for  24  hours  and  then  roast  them 
with  dressing. 

Venison  is  prepared  as  is  fresh  beef, 
but  should  always  be  served  rare.  It  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  tart  sauce 
and  currant  jelly.  Jerked  venison  is 
similar  to  dried  beef,  and  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  parboiling  for  a  few  moments  in 
hot  water.  It  can  then  be  prepared  in 
any  manner  desired. 

Bear  meat,  being  very  fat,  must  be 
carefully  trimmed  before  cooking  it.  As 
the  fat  cooks  out  of  the  meat  during  the 
process  of  cooking,  broiling  will  be  found 
to  be  the  best  method  of  preparing  steaks. 
While  pan-broiling  bear  meat  drain  off 
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the  fat  that  cooks  out  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals.  Bear  meat,  like  venison,  should  be 
served  with  a  tart  sauce  and  jelly,  such 
as  currant,  wild  plum  or  Loganberry. 

The  Loganberry  is  a  native  of  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast.  In  appearance  it  resembles 
the  red  raspberry  in  color  and  the  black¬ 
berry  in  size,  but  it  has  a  distinctive 
flavor  of  its  own,  and  is  very  tart.  The 
housewives  in  this  region  make  very  good 
jam  from  it,  using  equal  parts  of  crushed 
berries  and  sugar,  mixing  well  and  can¬ 
ning  it  without  cooking. 

Many  staple  foods  which  are  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  East  are  more  expensive 
here  in  the  West.  One  often  sees  in  read¬ 
ing  the  advertisements  in  the  papers  and 
magazines  the  price  of  the  article  given 
as  a  certain  amount  “Except  in  the  Far 
West.”  This  is  due  to  the  high  freight 
rates  existing  in  mountainous  regions. 
No  long  freight  trains  can  be  brought 
over  the  mountains,  and  what  to  an 
Easterner  seems  to  be  a  short  train  must 
be  provided  with  two  and  sometimes  three 
engines,  depending  on  the  grade.  Where- 
ever  the  railroad  goes  there  the  people 
can  have  all  the  necessities  of  life  and 
most  of  the  luxuries. 

HELEN  PLUMB  THOMAS. 


The  Truth  About  the  Robin 

On  page  1182  there  is  a  short,  letter 
entitled  “A  Defense  of  the  Robin,”  in 
which  are  contained  more  mis-statements 
than  are  contained  in  any  other  article 
that  I  have  ever  seen  published  in  the 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  believe  that 
all  'birds  have  more  or  less  of  both  good 
and  bad  qualities,  and  the  robin  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule.  Often  local  con¬ 
ditions  have  an  influence  in  determining 
whether  the  balance  falls  on  the  good  or 
evil  side,  and  this  may  be  true,  in  some 
instances,  in  the- case  of  the  robin. 

It  is  true  that  the*  robin  is  one  of  our 
sweetest  songsters,  as  well  as  one  of  the 


handsomest  of  our  birds.  To  a  certain 
extent  it  endears  itself  to  us  by  its  do¬ 
mestic  and  _  almost  affectionate  habits. 
We  admire  it  for  the  love  and  affection 
that  it  bears  to  each  member  of  its  own 
family,  and  its  agonized  cries  when  dis¬ 
turbed  excite  our  sympathy.  There  are 
a  dozen  other  minor  characteristics  of 
which  we  approve,  and  it  may  be  that 
these,  combined,  are  sufficient  to  turn 
the  balance  in  its  favor.  These  are 
aesthetic  or  sentimental  qualities,  of 
which  I  am  not  going  to  speak.  But. 
economically,  the  robin  is  an  unmitigated 
nuisance  with  scarcely  one  single  redeem¬ 
ing  feature.  In  its  food  habits  it  may 
be  called  omnivorous,  but  it  has  very  de¬ 
cided  preferences.  It  arrives  in  the  North 
very  early  in  the  Spring,  and  at  a  time 
when  food  is  very  scarce,  and,  at  this 
time,  it  may  destroy  seeds  of  certain 
noxious  plants  that  have  wintered  upon 
the  stalk.  When  other  food  is  scarce,  it 
may  destroy  a  few  harmful  insects,  but 
only  to  escape  starvation  and  always 
under  protest.  Its  favorite  animal  food 
is  the  angleworm,  said  by  naturalists  to 
be  highly  beneficial,  and.  when  this  is  to 
be  had.  the  robin  will  eat  no  other  worm 
or  insect.  The  writer  alludes  to  the 
habit  of  the  robin  of  hopping  about  the 
lawn  in  search  of  cutworms.  This  is  all 
bosh.  Cutworms  do  not  inhabit  lawns 
and,  even  if  they  were  to  be  found  there, 
the  robin  would  not  touch  them.  Find 
the  nest  of  the  robin  in  some  barn  or 
outbuilding.  Place  a  box  of  earth  near 
the  nest.  Put  angleworms,  cutworms, 
white  grubs,  or  caterpillars  and  worms 
of  a  dozen  different  sorts  on  the  earth, 
and  watch  results.  I  have  done  so  many 
times.  The  robins  will  eat  the  angle- 
worms,  and  will  feed  them  to  its  young, 
but  will  go  and  hunt  for  more  of  this  sort 
rather  than  touch  any  other  kind  that  I 
have  ever  offered.  It  may  eat  them  rather 
than  starve,  but  it  will  not  do  so  volun¬ 
tarily. 


September  6,  1919 

The  writer  speaks  of  chipmunks  eating 
peas.  The  chipmunk  cannot  be  starved 
into  eating  peas.  I  had  some  once  in  a 
cage,  and  tried  them  thoroughly.  Neither 
will  the  English  sparrow  eat  them.  But 
the  robin  will  break  open  a  pod,  eat  one 
pea,  and  allow  the  others  to  waste.  He 
speaks  of  the  habit  of  the  mole  of  eating 
potatoes.  Examine  the  mouth  and  teeth 
of  a  mole  and  see  how  ridiculous  this 
story  is.  A  mole  could  not  eat  a  potato 
no  matter  how  much  it  might  wish  to 
do  so. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  edible  berry 
that  the  robin  will  not  eat.  and  as  soon  as 
the  berries  and  small  fruits  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear,  it  will  leave  its  diet  of  worms  and 
subsist  wholly  upon  these  foods.  It  will 
eat  a  few  varieties  that  are  of  little  or 
no  economic  importance,  but  its  great  fa¬ 
vorite  is  the  Early  Richmond  cherry. 
This  it  will  attack  before  it  is  half  ripe, 
and  peck  a  little  hole  in  it.  thus  spoiling 
it,  or,  just  out  of  pure  meanness,  it  will 
carry  the  fruits  away  and  drop  them  upon 
the  ground.  It  will  do  the  same  with 
raspberries  and  currants.  Mulberries  af¬ 
ford  no  protection,  except,  possibly,  as  a 
diversion.  When  the  berries  are  gone,  it 
will  attack  the  small  grains,  more  espe¬ 
cially  wheat,  in  much  the  same  manner. 

Summing  it  all  up,  the  robin  is  a  bird 
that,  economically,  should  be  banished 
from  the  face  of  tbe  earth.  Sentimentally 
and  aesthetically,  it  should  be  protected 
and  encouraged  by  every  possible  means. 
You  can  pay  your  money  and  take  your 
choice.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


The  teacher  was  giving  the  class  a 
natural  history  lesson  on  Australia. 
“There  is  one  animal,”  she  said,  “none  of 
you  have  mentioned.  It  does  not  stand 
up  on  its  legs  all  the  time.  It  does  not 
walk  like  other  animals,  but  takes  funny 
little  skips.  What  is  it?”  And  the  class 
yelled  with  one  voice :  “Charlie  Chap¬ 
lin.” — Vancouver  Daily  Province. 


Is 'Your  House  Smaller  In  Winter? 
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DOES  the  lack  of  proper  heating  limit  you 
to  the  use  of  only  two  or  three  rooms ;  with 
parlor,  hall  and  bed  rooms  so  cold  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  unliveable  ? 

Why  not  make  every  room  attractively  warm  ? 
You  can  do  it  with  less  fuel  than  you  are  now 
burning.  Putin  a  New  Idea  Pipeless  Furnace! 

It  means  getting  rid  of  lugging  coal  for  several 
stoves,  of  the  dirt  that  carrying  ashes  through 
the  house  always  causes.  Burn  hard  or  soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas,  and  accomplish  it  all  with  the 
greatest  economy.  You  can  install  a 


NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

“The  One  You’ve  Heard  So  Much  About ” 

in  one  day  because  there  are  no  alterations  to  make,  no  net-work  of  pipes  to  erect. 


A  New  Idea  will  cost  you  about  what  you’d  pay  for  a  good  stove  (our  present 
prices  are  materially  reduced  from  War  Time  Prices)  but  it  will  do  the  work  of 
halt  a  dozen,  save  you  a  lot  of  labor,  keep  the  house  cleaner,  and  the  cellar  cool, 
so  that  fruit  and  vegetables  may  be  stored  there  safely. 

You  should  know  all  about  this  neAv,  ideal  heating  that  is  now  being  installed  in 
all  parts  of  the  country 

Many  Important  Patented  Features 
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The  New  Idea  is  the  Leading  Pipeless  Heater  be¬ 
cause  of  its  many  patented  features — for  example, 
the  frameless  feed  door  construction  alone  puts 
the  New  Idea  in  a  class  by  itself — no  dust — no 
gas — no  ashes  ! 

Every  New  Idea  Pipeless  Furnace  is  sold  under  a 
positive  and  absolutely  binding  written  guarantee. 


Write  for  catalog  and  name  if 
dealer  in  your  neighborhood. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 

Also  Manufacturers  of  “ Superior”  Warm  Air 
Furnaces  and  "Imperial”  Steam  and 
Hot  Water  Boilers. 

BOX  50,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  proposition  for  the  right 
kind  of  agents 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  Dahlias  grown  from  seed  sown  in 
February  in  the  greenhouse  are  now  com¬ 
ing  into  bloom.  There  wras  no  attempt 
to  make  any  special  crossing  for  the  seed, 
but  they  were  simply  taken  from  the  beet 
varieties.  Hence  I  am  having  much 
pleasure  in  watching  them  bloom.  There 
are  nearly  100  plants,  and  while  not  half 
of  them  have  bloomed  yet  there  is  a  very 
good  percentage  of  fine  flowers,  mainly 
of  the  decorative  and  peony  classes. 
Growing  Dahlias  from  seed  and  keeping 
only  those  that  are  at  least  as  good  as 
the  named  varieties  on  the  market,  one 
can  get  a  large  collection  at  very  little 
expense,  and  getting  one  of  striking 
beauty  it  can  be  named  and  increased  and 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  trade.  But  one 
here  has  to  dig  and  destroy  the  worthless 
ones,  for  if  the  Winter  happens  to  be  as 
mild  as  the  last  one  they  will  live  over 
and  grow.  I  have  several  immense 
bunches  of  Cannas  of  the  old  small-flow¬ 
ered  type  that  are  now  in  their  third 
year.  I  have  tolerated  them  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  their  massive  growth  and  great 
foliage,  and  I  keep  the  flowers  cut  out. 
They  have  had  no  Winter  protection  at 
all.  but  being  in  the  way  where  they  are 
now  I  will  lift  and  store  them  this  Fall 
simply  for  the  tall,  massive  centerpieces 
in  beds  of  the  more  dwarf  and  large- 
blooming  varieties. 

There  are.  however,  some  quite  robust 
and  tall  varieties  among  the  named  ones. 
Wintzer’s  Colossal  is  not  only  a  colossal 
plant,  but  makes  massive  heads  of  very 
large  scarlet  flowers.  Panama,  a  pale 
pink  edged  with  pale  straw  color,  is  also 
rather  tall  growing.  Orange  Bedder  is 
also  tall  and  very  prolific  in  shoots  and 
flowers.  The  best  white  Canna  I  have 
ever  seen  is  Eureka.  Being  dwarf,  it 
makes  a  fine  outer  row  for  a  circular  bed 
of  the  tall  red  ones,  while  its  heads  of 
bloom  are  as  massive  as  any.  It  makes 
a  very  striking  contrast  for  a  bed  of  the 
bronze-leaved  King  Humbert.  The  new 
Fiery  Cross  Canna  has  been  very  dis¬ 
appointing.  Its  flowers  are  very  large 
and  brilliant,  but  the  head  hangs  over, 
and  that  spoils  the  effect.  Wintzer’s 
Colossal  right  alongside  of  it  is  vastly 
more  showy. 

The  tomato  canners  have  given  up  all 
hopes  of  enough  tomatoes  to  go  around, 
and  some  of  them  are  canning  peaches 
now.  The  tomato  crop  is  not  only  small 
in  area  but  very  late.  I  have  seen  num¬ 
bers  of  fields  that  do  not  promise  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  ripe  tomato  before  the  first  of 
September,  and  of  course  that  means  that 
only  a  partial  crop  can  be  matured.  My 
early  tomatoes  trained  on  stakes  made  a 
wonderful  crop  before  the  leaf  blight 
struck  them.  Now  they  have  only  green 
tips  of  a  foot  or  more  near  the  top  of 
the  stakes.  Plants  of  same  age  allowed 
to  tumble  on  the  ground  have  not  blighted, 
though  not  sprayed  as  those  on  the  stakes 
were,  more  than  once.  And  yet  in  a 
station  bulletin  I  have  seen  it  stated  that 
plants  on  stakes  are  less  liable  to  leaf 
blight.  With  me  they  have  always  been 
more  liable  to  the  attack. 

We  are  now  in  the  rush  of  the  canta¬ 
loupe  season.  For  weeks  motor  trucks 
and  horse  wagons  have  been  busy  hauling 
the  crop  to  the  stations.  From  our  sta¬ 
tion  alone  50  to  75  carloads  a  day  have 
been  going  North.  In  my  garden  I  tried 
some  seed  a  friend  got  from  Colorado 
under  the  name  of  Burrell  Gem.  They 
are  large,  with  orange-colored  flesh.  They 
vary  a  great  deal.  Many  of  them  have 
very  large  interior  and  shallow  meat, 
while  others  have  fairly  thick  flesh.  In 
quality  they  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
Pollock  right  alongside  of  them.  Here¬ 
after  I  shall  stick  to  the  Pollock.  It  has 
green  flesh  with  a  tint  of  salmon  next  to 
the  seed,  and  is  very  thick-meated. 

Losing  my  Pimiento  pepper  plants  from 
my  own  seed.  I  bought  some  potted  plants 
and  now  have  not  a  single  pure  Pimiento. 
The  plants  produce  pods  that  seem  to  be 
a  cross  between  the  Pimiento  and  the 
Bull  Nose.  A  friend  gave  me  some  plants 
of  the  Neapolitan.  These  are  productive, 
bear  the  pods  pointing  upwards,  are  pale 
green  and  very  thin-fleshed.  They  may 
do  for  stuffing  for  pickles,  but  for  salad 
purposes  are  far  inferior  to  other  sweet 
peppers. 

Peaches  are  plentiful  and  line,  but  the 
price  keeps  up  wonderfully,  $1  a  peck. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Stock  for  Grafting  Cherries 

Mr.  Hartman,  page  1157.  writes  pleas¬ 
antly  of  his  boyhood  cherry  grafting  on 
wild  stocks,  and  calls  them  Mahaleb.  He 
is  in  error  there,  for  the  Mahaleb  is  not 
a  native  of  this  country ;  the  seed  and 
the  stocks  are  imported  by  nurserymen 
and  used  mainly  for  working  sour  cher¬ 
ries  on.  Mr.  Hartman’s  wild  stocks  were 
seedlings  of  the  cherries  growing  around 
and  dropped  by  birds.  They  make  very 
good  stocks,  too.  Most  of  the  nursery¬ 
men  bud  the  sweet  cherries  on  the  Maz- 
zard  stock.  This  Mazzard  is  a  small 
black  cherry  similar  to  the  old  Black 
Heart,  but  inferior  in  size  and  quality. 
Cherry  growers  in  the  North  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  Mahaleb  stock  for  sweet 
cherries,  but  prefer  the  Mazzard.  The 
Mahaleb  does  better  in  the  South,  where 
sweet  cherries  are  a  very  uncertain  fruit 
outside  the  mountain  sections.  It  has 
been  used  with  the  idea  of  dwarfing  the 
trees,  but  why,  I  cannot  see.  for  the 
Mahaleb  is  a  rampant  grower,  and  will 
make  large  trees,  but  they  are  always 
shorter  lived  than  trees  on  Mazzard  stock. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Stop  the  Theft  of  Power 


It  is  not  necessary  to  put  up  with  loss  of  power  and 
waste  of  oil  and  gas.  Don’t  let  badly  fitting  piston 
rings  steal  your  motor’s  power  and  your  gasoline. 
Install  a  full  set  of 


MeQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 


Increase  Power — Decrease  Carbon 

Save  Gas 


By  creating  uniform  pressure  on  the  cylinder  walls,  McQuay- 
Norris  \ EAK-jgoor  Piston  Rings  stop  piston  ring  leakage,  in¬ 
crease  power,  decrease  carbon  and  save  fuel  and  oil. 

Wherever  you  are  you  can  get  them  to  fit  any  car,  truck  and 
tractor.  Jobbers  and  supply  houses  in  over  300  distributing 
points  carry  complete  stocks  of  standard  sizes  and  over-sizes, 
backed  by  a  factory  stock  of  3,000  unusual  sizes.  You  don’t 
have  to  wait — the  rings  are  awaiting  your  order. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

“To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power” — a  simple,  clear  explana¬ 
tion  of  piston  rings,  their  construction  and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-  Norris  Manufacturing  Company 

2878  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

M4P 


MeQUAY-NORRIS 

Suf invent 

RINGS 

A  special  ring  for  en¬ 
gines  that  pump  oil. 
Used  in  top  groove 
only  of  pistons  to 
control  excess  oil, 
with  McQuay -Norris 
V  g,p.K.-f5oow  Piston 
Rings  in  lower  grooves 
to  insure  maximum 
compression  and  fuel 
economy. 


If  Sterling 


Generations  of  Good  Cooks 
Designed  this  Range 

And  made  it  convenient,  easy,  quick,  and  economical  to  use. 

All  the  improvements  in  cooking  methods  since  log  cabin  days 
have  been  studied  and  combined  by  practical  cooks  and  scientific 
experts  into  this  modern  time,  temper,  and  step  saving 

Sterling  Range 

The  range  that  hakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  one  hod  of  coal 

Built  along  the  most  scientific  lines  by  a  firm  who  have  been  devoting  their  60  years 
experience  to  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  ranges,  this  particular  Sterling  designed  by  a  woman 
is  guaranteed  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  housewife. 

It  has  a  large  roomy  evenly  heated  oven,  rounded  fire  box  that  uses  less  coal,  reservoir  (or 
waterfront)  that  heats  plenty  of  water,  grates  that  are  easily  removed  and  interchangeable  for 
wood  or  coal,  deep  roomy  ash  pan,  polished  top  that 
never  requires  blacking,  key  plate  that  lifts  for  feed¬ 
ing  and  broiling  without  raising  heavy  lids,  high 
roomy  heating  oven,  oven  thermometer,  and  every  feature  in 
fact  to  save  a  woman’s  time  and  back  and  make  housework 
easy. 


Thousands  of  letters  like  the  one  from  Mrs.  R.  CStrout  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Maine,  are  in  our  files. 

“We  have  moved  to  another  town,  but  our  Sterling  came 
right  along  too.  and  lam  very  proud  to  have  it  in  my  home  and 
am  pleased  with  the  chance  to  let  you  know  how  well  I  like  it. 

It  has  given  me  tine  service  both  in  heating  and  cooking. 
The  oven  heats  very  quickly  and  many  goodies  come  forth 
from  it  with  a  perfect  browning. 

1  like  the  Sterling  also  for  its  plainness,  which  makes  it  so 
easy  to  keep  clean  and  always  bright  and  shining.  It  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  others  of  the  tine  qualities  of  a 
Sterling  Range.  I  would  not  change  it  for  any  range  1  ever 
saw.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  Sterling  Range.” 

If  you  want  to  make  housekeeping  more  pleasant  and  more 
economical,  send  today  for  our  free  book  on  the  Sterling 
Range,  and  the  name  of  the  nearest  Sterling  dealer. 

We  can  give  you  just  the  range  you  want  equipped 
to  suit  your  needs. 

To  heat  your  house  comfortably  and  economically 
ask  also  for  the  booklet  on  the 

NP  STERLING  FURNACE 

The  Scientific  One  Resister  Furnace 

f  SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


F  W  TIT  PAY  YOl  T  If  you  wil1  use  it:  to  sec'jre  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
"  1Lllj  1  KJ  KJ  New-Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “M”  333  HW  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Great  Endurance  of 
the  Ajax  Road  King 

Confidence  with  which  farmers  keep  on  using  the  Ajax 
Road  King,  we  regard  as  the  supreme  tribute  to  Ajax 
endurance. 

The  Road  King  is  as  good  as  it  looks — and  note  how 
its  massive  tread  is  braced  on  both  sides  by  Ajax 
Shoulders  of  Strength. 

More  Tread  On  The  Road 

This  exclusive  Ajax  feature  is  the  buttress  principle 
applied  to  tire  construction.  Shoulders  of  Strength 
buttress  the  Road  King  tread  —  give  a  wider  wearing 
surface — more  tread  on  the  road. 

No  stronger  endorsement  of  Ajax  Tires  can  be  cited 
than  the  fact  that  they  are  97  %  Owner’s  Choice.  This 
means  that  Ajax  Tires  are  never  forced  on  users  when 
they  buy  their  cars.  Instead,  this  big  percentage  is 
singled  out  to  replace  other  tires  originally  on  the  cars. 

Buy  Ajax  Tires,  Ajax  Tubes,  and  Ajax  H.  Q.  Tire  Ac¬ 
cessories  from  your  nearest  Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot. 

Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  In  Writing  5000  Miles 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

New  York 

Factories  :  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


•till 


_  1A7TIY  pay  a  fancy  price  for  a  good  furnace?  Does 
pa  ’ '  boosting  the  price  $25  to  $80  on  a  furnace  after  it 
if  leaves  the  factory  make  it  a  bettor  heatini?  plant?  You  bet  not. 
r  Then  get  the  manufacturer's  factory  price  and  save  money. 

Write  for  My  Catalog 

I’ll  answer  your  heating  problem  with  a  Pipe  or  Pipeless 
Furnace —either  style  at  wholesale 
price.  Cash  or  easy  payments.  Uncon¬ 
ditional  guarantee. 

Also  get  my  offer  on  Kalamazoo  Stoves, 

Ranges,  Gus  and  OH  Stoves,  Phonographs, 

Cream  Separators,  Fireless  Cookers,  la- 
door  Closets,  Washing  Machines,  Paints 
sad  Roofing.  Ask  (or  Catalog  No.  UI0 

"The  Old  Stove  Master* 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE 

Manufacturer* 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


CO. 


Hogs  Gnaw  Orchard  Trees 

We  have  four  large  shotee  which  we 
would  like  to  turn  in  our  apple  orchard  to 
give  them  more  room  to  stir  in,  and  to 
eat  down  the  clover.  But  every  time  they 
are  turned  in  the  orchard  they  will  gnaw 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  up  just  as  high  as 
they  can  reach.  The  trees  are  large  ap¬ 
ple  trees.  They  do  not  do  it  because  they 
are  hungry,  as  they  have  plenty  of  milk 
and  grain.  Is  there  anything  we  could 
I  put  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  that  would 
keep  them  from  gnawing  the  bark?  We 
never  had  hogs  do  so  before.  We  would 
like  to  have  them  in  the  orchard,  but  do 
not  know  how  to  manage  it  so  they  will 
leave  the  trees  alone.  a.  b. 

Ontario,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  the  same  trouble.  There 
seems  to  be  something  in  the  fresh  bark 
which  the  hogs  crave.  They  are  worse 
when  fed  on  corn  alone,  or  some  food 
lacking  in  lime  and  phosphates.  They 
do  not  trouble  us  much  when  we  keep  a 
box  of  wood  ashes,  charcoal  and  a  little 
sulphur  before  them  where  they  can  help 
themselves.  The  only  remedy  seems  to  be 
“prohibition.”  Drive  three  stout  stakes 
around  each  tree  and  put  wire  netting  or 
a  few  turns  of  barbed  wire  around  them. 
That  will  keep  the  hogs  away.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  paint  or  smear  that  will 
do  it. 


The  Father  David’s  Peach 

Recently  some  interesting  statements 
have  been  made  about  a  new  stock  for 
I  working  stone  fruits.  This  stock  came 
from  China,  and  it  is  claimed  that  trees 
[worked  on  it  will  thrive  on  alkali  land 
or  in  locations  too  dry  for  most  fruits. 
[The  following  facts  about  this  interesting 
peacli  will  answer  many  questions  about 
it: 

This  is  what  is  known  as  the  Ainyg- 
dalus  davidiana,  or  Father  David’s  peach, 
a  wild  peach  that  was  found  in  China  by 


A  KalaiKazoe 


TYade  Mark 
Registered 


Direct  to  You 


Pits  of  Father  David's  Peach 


our  late  agricultural  explorer,  Mr.  Frank 
N.  Meyer,  seeds  of  which  he  sent  us  in 
llarge  quantities,  and  from  which  we  have 
liaised  and  distributed  many  thousands  of 
young  plants  for  stock  purposes.  It  lias 
proven  to  be  an  excellent  stock  for  the 
peach,  apricot,  plum  and  in  fact,  for  all 
of  the  stone  fruits  with  the  exception  of 
the  cherry. 

We  have  at  our  Chico  Plant  Introduc¬ 
tion  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  a  large 
number  of  the  commercial  varieties  of 
poaches,  plums,  apricots,  nectarines  and 
almonds  budded  on  this  stock,  which  have 
commanded  very  favorable  attention  from 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  Sacramento  Val¬ 
ley.  The  growth  of  this  stock  lias  been 
very  rapid  and  we  believe  superior  to 
[that  on  the  stocks  commonly  used.  After 
seeing  this  test  orchard  growers  got  in¬ 
terested,  and  we  had  many  requests  for 
the  young  seedlings  to  be  tried  as  a 
stock.  After  we  had  made  a  general  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  stock  throughout  our 
country,  the  California  growers  noted 
that  when  this  stock  was  planted  on 
ground  that  contained  too  much  alkali 
for  the  ordinary  peach  the  trees  lived  and 
thrived.  This  is  especially  true  of  many 
of  the  orchards  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Yuba  City  in  the  'Sacramento  Valley,  and 
there  are  a  number  ot  orchards  that  had 
these  so  calif 1  icd  sue  ♦aat  have  been 
replanted  »”i:r  truit  trees,  on  the  Davi 
liana  that  are  now  in  the  i  fifth  year,  and 
bearing  profusely,  and  evidently  all  are 
in  the  best  of  health.  This  wild  peach 
is  a  very  hardy  one,  ensuring  heavy  frosts 
— frosts,  in  fact,  that  have  killed  back 
severely  the  very  hardiest  ot  the  peaches, 
while  it  left  the  Davidiana  uninjured. 

We  have  now  got  trees  established  of 
| this  peach  at  one  of  the  Department  Sta¬ 
tions  at  Mandan,  North  Dakota  ;  and  it 
has  been  tried  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  of 
the  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa, 
where  it  passed  through  Winters  without 
injury  that  killed  back  such  well-known 
hardy  varieties  as  Hill’s  Chili.  We  have 
distributed  trees  to  many  of  the  nursery¬ 
men  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  here  it 
does  not  seem  to  command  the  attention 
of  fruit  growers  as  it  has  done  in  the 


West.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  the  stock  has  not  been  given  a  fair 
test. 

•The  demand  for  plants  of  this  wild 
peach  lias  been  so  great  that  it  has*  in¬ 
duced  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Company 
of  Yokohama,  Japan,  to  send  their  agents 
to  China  to  collect  seeds  from  the  wild 
trees  and  they,  I  understand,  are  now 
offering  seeds  to  the  growers.  In  fact.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  number 
of  seeds  of  this  wild  peach  that  had  been 
obtained  from  this  company,  within  the 
past  few  days,  and  they  seem  to  be  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  seeds  that  we  have  that  were 
collected  by  our  Mr.  Meyer  in  China.  The 
fruit,  I  might  state,  is  small  and  not 
considered  edible,  as  there  is  practically 
no  flesh  surrounding  the  stone.  So  that 
you  might  get  an  idea  of  the  seed  charac¬ 
ter,  I  am  sending  you  herewith  three  of 
the  seeds.  They  are  shown,  original  size, 
on  this  page.  i>eter  bisskt, 

Plant  Introducer  in  Charge  of  For¬ 
eign  Plant  Distributions. 


Propagating  Boxwood 

Do  you  know  whether  the  old-fashioned 
boxwood  can  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
— that  is,  small  branches  taken  from  top 
of  bush  and  stuck  in  the  ground,  where 
they  are  wanted,  either  with  or  without 
being  covered  with  a  glass  jar?  -If  so. 
what  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  do 
this?  I  have  had  good  success  with  rose 
cuttings  set  in  October  and  covered  with 
a  glass  jar.  b.  c.  q. 

Nesliauie,  N.  J. 

Summer  propagation  of  boxwood,  as 
well  as  most  other  kinds  of  shrubs,  both 
evergreen  and  deciduous,  can  be  success¬ 
fully  accomplished  under  glass  in  the  cold 
frame  if  put  in  at  the  proper  time  and 
given  proper  attention  until  rooted.  The 
cuttings  of  boxwood  are  made  from  the 
terminals  of  the  branches  and  are  cut  to 
a  heel,  or  diagonally,  just  under  a  bud, 
and  in  length  about  three  or  four  inches. 
Deciduous  shrubs  should  have  cuttings 
made  from  wood  of  the  current  year’s 
growth,  and  may  be  made  in  like  manner 
as  the  boxwood  except  the  soft  terminals 
should  be  discarded  and  only  the  firm 
wood  used.  These  cuttings  may  be  made 
in  lengths  of  four  to  six  inches.  Latter 
half  of  July  is  probably  the  best  time  for 
the  work. 

In  preparing  propagating  bed,  the 
ground  in  the  frame  should  be  cleaned  of 
all  weeds,  etc.,  made  perfectly  level  and 
smooth,  and  filled  in  to  a  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches  with  clean,  sharp  sand, 
which  should  be  made  firm  with  anv  in¬ 
strument  that  may  be  handy  and  suitable 
for  patting  it  down  and  leveling  it.  A 
piece  of  board  12x12  with  a  piece  of  2x4 
nailed  to  it  the  four-inch  way  for  a  hand 
hold  serves  the  purposes  admirably.  After 
the  sand  has  been  put  in  proper  shape, 
take  an  old  table  knife  or  a  narrow  piece 
of  shingle,  using  the  thin  end,  and  open  a 
slot  in  the  sand,  into  which  insert  the 
cutting  to  a  depth  of  about  two  inches, 
and  two  to  three  inches  apart,  after  which 
take  a  short  piece  of  2x4  and  gently  firm 
flic  sand  along  one  side  of  the  row  of 
cuttings  to  settle  it  in  around  the  lower 
or  inserted  ends.  The  rows  are  usually 
made  four  or  five  inches  apart.  After 
the  frame  is  filled  (which  should  be  in¬ 
closed  all  around  the  cutting  bed),  water 
thoroughly,  put  the  sash  on  and  heavily 
whitewash  the  glass  to  exclude  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  Keep  the  sash  down 
tight  day  and  night  until  the  cuttings  are 
well  rooted.  The  matter  of  watering  dare 
not  he  neglected,  or  the  operation  will 
be  a  failure.  At  first  the  cuttings  should 
be  sprinkled  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
particularly  if  weather  is  bright  and 
warm.  On  dull  days  less  watering  will 
he  required.  After  cuttings  are  calloused, 
watering  at  noon  and  evening  will  prob¬ 
ably  suffice.  After  cuttings  are  rooted, 
air  may  he  given  by  raising  sash,  and  by 
and  by  the  sash  should  be  be  removed  al¬ 
together,  choosing  a  cloudy  day  for  it. 
The  cuttings,  or  more  properly  speaking 
>i  them  as  they  now  are,  “plants,”  should 
oe  allowed  to  remain  in  the  frame  until 
the  following  Spring,  when  they  should  he 
planted  in  the  open  ground  in  nursery 
rows,  two  to  three  feet  apart,  according 
to  the  method  of  cultivation  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  whether  horse  or  hand,  and  five 
or  six  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  be 
thus  grown  on  until  large  enough  to  plant 
to  permanent  quarters.  K. 

Destroying  Burdocks 

Recently  The  It.  N.-Y.  had  something 
about  killing  burdocks  by  cutting  them  off 
and  pouring  kerosene  on  them.  Some 
years  ago  I  cleaned  up  a  filthy  corner  one 
not  day  in  July  by  cutting  the  burdocks 
off  some  four  inches  from  the  ground  and 
then  some  hours  later  easily  pulling  them 
up,  securing  the  long  tap  root  almost  to 
its  very  point.  There  is  a  time  after  the 
burdocks  are  cut  off  when  the  tap-root 
shrinks  so  as  to  be  easily  pulled  out.  If 
left  too  long  it  becomes  firm  in  the  ground 
again.  wesuey  webb. 

Delaware. 
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All  These  Cars? 


ERE  are  pictures  of  some  of  the  leading  makes 
of  cars  you  have  passed  on  the  road. 

Take  your  pencil  and  write  in  the  names. 

Incidentally,  it  will  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
cars  pictured — each  of  a  different  make — are  all 
part  of  the  long  list  now  equipped  with  Prest-O- 
Lite  Batteries  when  they  leave  the  factory. 

This  means  that  during  the  last  two  years  alone,  mors 
than  twenty  leading  car  manufacturers  and  literally  tens 
of  thousands  of  wise  motorists  have  joined  the  Prest-O- 
Lite  clan;  and  day  by  day  the  number  grows. 

Why  not  call  this  week  on  the  Prest-O-Lite  Station  man 
who  serves  your  district? 

We  promise  that  you  will  be  delighted  with  a  Prest-O- 
Lite  equipped  car — the  ease  with  which  it  will  get  under 
way,  the  rhythmic  throb  of  the  engine  and  the  brilliancy 
and  power  of  its  headlights. 

And  don’t  forget,  either,  that  Prest-O-Lite  service  re¬ 
lieves  you  of  bothering  your  head  with  the  technical 
knowledge  of  the  battery’s  insides. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  inc. 

General  Offices: 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 


Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 


In  Canada, 

Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited. 
Toronto 


Look  for  the  name  Prest-O-Lite  on  Service  Station  Signs  Everywhere 


PREST-O-LITE  SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  (Write  us  for  list  of  Service 


ALBANY: — Albany  Speedometer  Service  Station. 
24S  Washington  Ave. 

AMSTERDAM: — Amsterdam  Storage  Battery  Co., 
20  Church  St. 

ARCADE: — D.  &  II.  Sales  Company.  Main  St. 
ATHENS: — W.  1.  Van  Duson. 

AUBURN: — McKinley  &  Fairchild.  18  Clark  St. 
BINGHAMTON: — Binghamton  Battery  Sales  Co.. 

219  Washington  St. 

BOLIVAR: — McDonnell  &  Brannon. 

BROOKLYN: — Perfection  Storage  Battery  Co.. 

Inc..  1065-67  Atlantic  Avo. 

BUFFALO: — Boyle  &  Esscnwanger,  Inc..  720 
Main  St. 

BUFFALO: — E.  O.  Mock,  463  William  St. 
CENTRAL  VALLEY:— It.  F.  &  W.  M.  Weygant. 
CORTLAND: — Cortland  Auto  Supply  Co.,  30  Main 
St. 

DELHI:— Clias.  Telford. 

FAST  AURORA:— Glen  G.  Gleed. 

ELLENVILLE: — Waysldo  Inn  Garage. 

ELMIRA: — Wm.  T.  Shoemaker,  244  W.  Water  St. 


FLUSHING: — Automotive  Electric  Service  Co.,  102 
Broadway. 

GLEN  COVE:— Glen  Covo  Battery  Company.  S3 
•  School  St. 

GOUVERNEUR:— Storio  Bros.,  John  St. 
HAVERSTRAW:— Taylor  Garage,  Inc..  Mpple 
Ave. 

HEMPSTEAD,  L.  I.:— F.  A.  Mannio.  Main  St. 
HOBART: — Cowan's  Garage. 

HORN  ELL: — Geo.  S.  Peters.  Cor.  Cass  &  Buffalo. 
HUDSON  FALLS:— A.  J.  I, a  Pan.  23  Maple  St. 
JAMESTOWN: — Jamestown  Battery  Sales  Co..  3 
Gifford  Building. 

JOHNSTOWN: — Staley-Folmsbea  Company.  Main 

A-  Perry  Sts. 

KELLY  CORNERS:— Hubbell  Brothers. 
KINGSTON: — Ulster  Storage  Battery  Co.,  580 
Broadway. 

LITTLE  FALLS: — Bronncr's  Garage.  7  W.  Lan¬ 
sing  St. 

MALONE:— The  Service  &  Satisfaction  8hop.  121 
E.  Main  St. 


MEDINA:— John  B.  CoM 5.  106  E.  Center  St. 
MIDDLETOWN:— Middletown  Storage  Battery 
Service  Co. 

MT.  VERNON:— Allied  Auto-Eloctrio  Co.,  Inc.. 
10  Prospect  Avei 

NEWBURG:— Power  &  Todd  Storage  Battery  Co.. 

Liberty  St.  and  Broadway. 

NEW  ROCHELLE:— Storage  Battery  Service  Co.. 
148  Main  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY:— Automotive  Electric  Service 
Corp..  206  Amsterdam  Ave. 

NIAGARA  FALLS:— Falls  Battery  Co..  263  Ni¬ 
agara  St. 

NORWICH  :— Norwich  Electric  Shop. 
OGDENSBURG: — Orescent  Garage,  119  State  St. 
OSSINING:— Nelson  Park  Gu*age.  Albany  Post 
Koad. 

PATCHOGUE.  L.  I.:— Mutual  Battery  Service 
Co..  15  N.  Ocean  Ave. 

PEEKSKILL:— Lent  A  Burehetta  Co.,  Uic.,  ■  MT6 
Main  St.  ^ 

PORT  RICHMOND.  S.  I. :— Schimmel's  Battery 
Service  Station.  930  Richmond  Ave. 


Stations  in  other  States ,) 

POTSDAM: — Island  Garage 

POUGHKEEPSIE: — Tiffany  Diamond  Garage  M 
Market  St. 

RIVERHEAO,  L.  I.: — Overton  Electric  Co.,  Maui 
'  St. 

ROCHESTER: — Oliver  Brother*  100-111  Monroa 
Ave. 

ROME: — Fred  Strowbridge,  324  W.  Dominick  St. 
SALAMANCA:— Wells  Garage.  No.  32-31  Broad 
St. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS : — Ross -Ketehum  Co. 
SPARK  ILL: — Central  Garage  A  Machine  Works. 
Union  St, 

SYRACUSE:— William  H.  Craig.  600  3  Salina 
St. 

UTICA:— Utica  Cycle  *  Supply  Co.,  117-119 
Columbia  St. 

WATERTOWN:— Ward  P.  Smith 
WAVERLY:— Wm.  T.  Shoemaker. 
WELLSVILLE:— The  Ritter  Garage  10  3.  Mata 
St. 

YONKERS:— Neidich  Electrical  Co..  Inc..  Ilf  3. 
Broadway. 
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All  Sorts 


Do  Angleworms  “Rain  Down”? 

Many  curious  questions  come  to  your 
desk,  and  you  seem  to  find  an  answer  to 
most  of  them.  Perhaps  you  can  answer 
one  that  has  puzzled  me  for  some  time. 
One  of  the  old  fogy  notions,  long  ago 
laughed  out  of  existence  by  scientific  men, 
was  that  earthworms,  or  angleworms,  as 
they  are  often  called,  rained  down  from 
the  sky,  this  belief  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  very  numerous  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  after  a  rain.  Of 
course  we  know1  now  that  they  come  up 
from  the  earth.  I  raise  poultry  and  often 
have  various  dishes  sitting  around  out  of 
doors,  and  have  several  times  after  a 
rain  which  would  fill  or  partly  fill  these 
dishes  with  -water,  found  some  of  these 
angleworms  inside.  How  do  they  get 
there?  These  are  enamelware  dishes, 
holding  from  two  to  five  quarts,  with 
flaring  sides  and  a  recurved  rim.  The 
worms  are  unable  to  make  the  slightest 
headway  toward  getting  out  of  these 
dishes,  even  with  the  slope  in  their  favor, 
and  it  seems  impossible  that  they  should 
crawl  in.  up  the  overhanging  side  and 
over  the  rim.  They  certainly  cannot  fly. 
so  I  cannot  see  any  other  way  but  that 
they  rained  .down.  A  few  mornings  ago 
I  found  six  worms  in  such  a  dish,  all 
rather  small,  about  1  in.  to  1%  in.  long. 
This  dish  was  set  out  in  the  open,  and  I 
know  it  was  clean  and  empty  the  night 
before,  as  I  had  used  it  to  wash  a  setting 
of  eggs  in  a  colony  house  near  by,  then 
emptied  the  water  and  set  it  down  care¬ 
fully  to  get  some  idea  how  much  it  would 
rain  before  morning.  H.  F.  A. 

Northboro,  Mass. 

Origin  of  Species. — A  fact  regarding 
animal  life  that  has  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  this  question  is  simply  and  clearly 
stated  in  the  very  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  be 
entirely  familiar  with  this  chapter  we 
quote  the  passage  referred  to.  It  runs  as 
follows:  “And  God  made  the  beast  of  the 
earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their 
kind,  and  everything  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth  after  his  kind ;  and  God  said 
that  it  was  good.”  To  express  this  in  an¬ 
other  way  is  to  say  that  the  eggs  of  a 
queen  honeybee  develop  into  honeybees 
and  not  into  wasps;  that  the  eggs  of  a 
trout  develop  into  trout  and  not  into 
hass.  and  that  the  eggs  of  an  earthworm 
develop  into  earthworms  and  not  into 
snakes.  As  was  said  in  Genesis,  so  can 
it  now  be  said  with  even  greater  certainty 
that  everything  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth  brings  forth  only  the  living  crea¬ 
tures  niter  its  kind.  Moreover,  oil  life 
comes  from  some  life  Hint  went  before. 
That  is.  animals  and  plants  do  not  arise 
from  nothing,  as  it  were.  Earthworms 
cannot  arise  in  the  air  from  gases,  or  par¬ 
ticles  of  dust,  or  from  any  other  lifeless 
objects  that  may  be  floating  above  the 
earth.  They  can  only  arise  from  eggs 
deposited  by  other  earthworms  right  here 
on  the  earth..  The  eggs  of  earthworms 
are  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  sac  or  capsule 
and  left  in  the  loose  earth,  or  under  logs 
or  stones.  Here  they  hatch  and  the  young 
worms  begin  and  end  their  lives  in  the 
soil.  To  sum  up  then,  since  earthworms 
can  only  be  produced  by  other  earth¬ 
worms  and  cannot  rise  spontaneously 
from  lifeless  particles  floating  above  the 
earth,  we  must  conclude  that  they  cannot 
originate  nor  live  in  the  air,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  rain  down  from  the  sky.  But, 
persists  the  doubting  Thomas,  why  do 
they  appear  in  such  great  numbers  after 
a  rain,  and  how  did  those  worms  get  into 
the  dishes? 

Multitudes  of  Worms. — Nearly  half 
a  century  ago  that  great  Englishman, 
Charles  Darwin,  wrote  a  whole  book  on 
the  insignificant  earthworm,  and  a  most 
interesting  book  it  is.  Darwin  showed 
conclusively  that  this  creature  exerts  a 
profound  effect  upon  the  soil.  That,  in 
fact,  it  exists  in  the  soil  in  unsuspected 
and  enormous  numbers,  and  that  through 
its  activities  it  actually  brings  up  from 
below  and  adds  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  fine,  rich  soil  every  10  years.  We  are 
told  by  another  authority  that  from  ac¬ 
tual  count  he  finds  there  may  be  as  many 
as  53.767  worms  to  an  acre  of  garden 
soil.  These  facts  are  cited  simply  to 
show  that  these  creatures  are  everywhere 
in  the  soil  in  enormous  numbers.  But 
although  they  exist  everywhere  in  the 
earth,  yet  they  must  have  moisture  in 
order  to  live  and  thrive,  and  they  delight 
in  a  wet  soil  and  a  moist  atmosphere. 
The  skin  of  an  earthworm  is  so  thin  and 
delicate  that  a  few  hours  of  warm  dry  air 
and  hot  sun  will  evaporate  the  liquids 
within  the  body  and  the  worm  will  shrink, 
shrivel  and  die  like  a  plant  deprived  of 
-water.  Therefore,  after  a  warm  rain  in 
Spring  literally  thousands  of  them  crawl 
from  their  holes  and  wander  about  over 
the  soft,  warm,  wet  soil  to  revel  in  the 
humid  atmosphere  in  which  they  so  de¬ 
light.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  not 
surprising  or  mysterious  that  so  many  of 
them  appear  on  the  surface  after  a  rain. 
They  are  there  in  their  burrows  in  the 
soil,  the  conditions  are  exactly  suited  to 
their  needs  and  desires ;  what  is  more 
natural  than  that  they  should  come  out 
of  their  holes  and  go  joy-crawling  over 
the  earth?  It  is  just  as  natural  as  it  is 
for  a  boy  to  go  fishing  in  the  Spring. 
Thus  it  is  that  perfectly  simple,  natural 
facts,  when  known  and  understood,  fur¬ 


nish  the  answer  to  our  first  question,  why 
earthworms  appear  in  such  numbers  after 
a  rain. 

Anatomical  Structure. — The  second 
question  regarding  the  earthworms  in  the 
enameled  dish  appears  to  be  a  poser. 
But  let  us  study  the  structure  of  an 
earthworm  a  bit  and  see  if  this  cannot 
also  be  explained  by  some  simple,  natural 
facts.  An  insignificant  earthworm,  after 
all,  has  a  very  definite  structure  which 
fits  it  admirably  for  the*  life  it  leads.  Its 
body  is  furnished  with  two  sets  or  layers 
of  most  wonderful  muscles,  one  layer 
consisting  of  long  fibers  that  run  length¬ 
wise  of  the  body,  and  another  layer  con¬ 
sisting  of  shorter  fibers  that  run  around 
or  encircle  the  body.  In  addition  to  these 
two  layers  of  muscles,  which  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  wriggling  and  crawl¬ 
ing  movements  of  the  worm,  there  are, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  four 
double  rows  of  short,  stiff  spines.  Two  of 
the  double  rows  of  spines,  which  are  along 
the  underside  of  the  body,  may  be  plainly 


Ready  for  n  Good  Catch 

felt  when  a  worm  is  drawn  across  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Thus  when  the  earth¬ 
worm  is  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  the 
spines  on  the  underside  of  the  body  stick 
into  the  uneven  places  of  the  earth  and 
hold  the  creature  from  slipping  backward 
while  the  muscles,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  enable  it  to  stretch  out  long  and 
thin  in  a  forward  direction,  and  then  pull 
up  short  and  thick,  thus  moving  slowly 
ahead  by  alternately  expanding  and  con¬ 
tracting  the  body.  The  other  rows  of 
spines,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  side 
of  the  body,  stick  into  the  walls  of  the 
worm’s  burrow  and  thus  serve  to  aid  the 
creature  in  crawling  upward  out  of  its 
hole.  Now,  what  is  the  significance  of 
all  these  muscles  and  spines  in  relation 
to  the  earthworms  in  those  enameled 
dishes?  Briefly,  it  is  as  follows: 

IIow  A  Worm  Climbs. — If  an  earth¬ 
worm  finds  itself  on  a  smooth,  hard  sur¬ 
face,  like  glass,  or  an  enameled  dish,  it 
cannot  move  forward  because  there  are 
no  rough,  uneven  places  in  which  the 
creature  can  stick  its  spiny  “legs”  and 
obtain  a  foothold  to  prevent  its  body  from 
slipping  backward  while  it  pushes  out 
long  and  thin  in  a  forward  direction.  It 
can  wriggle  on  the  glass,  but  it  cannot 
progress  either  forward  or  backward.  It 
is  like  a  horse  in  an  old-fashioned  tread¬ 
mill — the  horse  can  make  its  leg6  go,  but 
it  can’t  get  anywhere.  This  will  explain, 
then,  why  the  worms  didn't  crawl — in¬ 
deed,  couldn’t  crawl— out  of  the  enameled 
dish  back  to  the  soil  from  whence  they 
came.  The  question  how  the  worms  got 
into  the  dish  still  remains.  But  this  is 
easy  to  answer  now  that  we  know  how 
well  fitted  this  animal  is  to  perform 
acrobatic  stunts  so  long  as  its  “feet”  are 
on  the  ground.  Those  wonderful  muscles 
and  handy  spines  again  come  into  play, 
and  enable  the  worm  to  accomplish  the 
feat  of  climbing  into  the  dish.  A  worm 
can  elevate  the  front  part  of  its  body, 
force  it  up  the  side  of  such  a  dish,  reach 
over  the  edge,  and  push  itself,  as  it  were, 
into  the  dish,  provided  the  hinder  part  of 
the  body  with  its  rows  of  spines  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  foothold.  Thus  the  thing  is  ac¬ 
complished  and  the  seeming  mystery  is 
robbed  of  its  mysteriousness. 

Now  that  we  have  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  the  earthworms  into  the  dish  from 
which  they  cannot  crawl  out.  I  shall  leave 
them  there,  for  the  Hope  Farm  man.  I 
fear,  is  already  accusing  me  of  having 
written  a  lot  of  words  without  having 
said  anything.  glenn  W.  herrick. 


More  About  Cooking  Fish 

P5 tewed  Fish. — Prepare  the  fish,  place 
in  a  stew  pan  with  a  bay  leaf,  some  small 
onions,  tomatoes — either  fresh  or  canned 
— butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Cover  with 
hot  water  and  stew  gently  until  the  fish 
is  cooked.  Take  out  the  fish  and  keep  it 
hot;  thicken  the  liquid  with  cornstarch  or 
flour,  boil  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  pour 
over  the  fish  and  serve  very  hot.  This 
manner  of  cooking  is  also  extremely  good 
for  eels.  Enough  bay  leaves  for  several 
seasons  can  be  purchased  for  a  nickel. 

Trout  Chowder. — Any  fresh  water 
fish,  and  also  canned  fish,  may  he  substi¬ 
tuted  in  this  recipe.  Into  a  kettle — an 
iron  pot  is  best — put  one-quarter  pound 
of  salt  pork  cut  into  tiny  dice  (bacon 
may  be  used  and  is  better  if  the  fish  is  of 
strong  flavor),  two  or  three  small  onions 
quaTffered  and  sliced  and  let  fry  gently 
until  golden  brown.  Do  not  burn  or  the 
chowder  is  spoiled  before  fairly  started. 
Add  one  quart  of  potatoes  cut  into  dice 


and  sufficient  boiling  water  to  just  cover 
them.  If  raw  fish  is  used,  skin,  cut  into 
neat  pieces,  removing  all  bones  possible, 
and  lay  on  top  of  the  potatoes.  Salt  and 
pepper,  and  let.  boil  very  gently 
one-half  hour.  Then  add  one  quart 
of  milk  and  a  big  piece  of  butter. 
Thicken  slightly  with  cracker  dust 
— a  good  plan  is  to  cut  the  portion  of 
butter  in  small  bits,  roll  each  in  cracker 
dust  and  add  to  the  chowder,  then  the 
cracker  will  not  lump.  Serve  very  hot 
with  old-fashioned  pilot  biscuit.  If 
canned  or  cooked  fish  is  used,  separate 
from  skin,  bones  and  liquor,  and  add 
pieces  of  fish  to  chowder  two  minutes 
before  serving,  as  it  is  necessary  to  sim¬ 
ply  heat  the  cooked  fish  through.  Some 
cooks  boil  the  fish  bones  15  or  20  minutes 
and  use  the  liquor  in  place  of  the  hot 
water  to  pour  over  the  potatoes.  This 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  use  thickening. 

Sewed  Carp. — On  account  of  its  strong 
flavor  carp  is  stewed  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner.  Scale  the  fish  and  clean  well.  Cut 
into  hiedium-sized  pieces  and  let  lie  for 
half  an  hour  or  more  in  a  stewpan  con¬ 
taining  chopped  onions  and  herbs,  pepper 
and  salt,  until  the  fish  absorbs  the  flavors. 
Brown  a  generous  piece  of  butter  or  drip¬ 
ping  in  a  saucepan,  dredge  the  pieces  of 
fish  with  flour  and  place  them  in  the  but¬ 
ter  for  five  minutes.  Add  milk  thickened 
with  cornstarch  and  let  the  mixture  stew 
gently  until  done.  In  stewing  trout  it 
is  better  to  substitute  delicate  flavors, 
such  as  lemon  peel  and  nutmeg,  for  onions 
and  herbs. 

Fried  Fish. — Frying  fish  is  the  most 
common  way  of  preparing  it  for  the  table. 
All  kinds  of  fish  are  good  fried — whole,  if 
small,  or  if  large  cut  in  slices  or  split 
down  the  back,  cutting  out  the  bone. 
Cornmeal  is  the  best  medium  for  absorb¬ 
ing  the  moisture  and  assuring  a  crisp 
brown  coating.  The  fat  may  be  butter, 
lard,  savory  fat  or  any  of  the  vegetable 
frying  compounds.  It  should  be  hot  when 
the  fish  is  put  in.  but  should  not  smoke. 
When  fat  smokes  it  is  a  sign  of  chemical 
changes  in  its  nature  from  the  intense 
heat.  Acrid,  irritating  substances,  such 
as  acreolin,  are  set  free,  which  injure  the 
lining  membranes  of  the  stomach.  Re¬ 
member  that  fried  food  is  not  indigestible 
unless  these  acrid  substances  have  been 
liberated  in  the  fat  in  which  it  was 
fried.  A  large  fish  of  the  coarse  varieties 
should  be  prepared  for  frying  as  follows : 
Scale,  scrape  and  wash  the  fish  thor¬ 
oughly  inside  and  out.  until  every  trace 
of  sliminess  is  gone  and  the  flesh  gives  a 
sort  of  resistance  to  the  touch.  Then  rub 
a  large  handful  of  salt,  into  the  fish,  both 
inside  and  out.  and  hang  it  up  by  the 
head  for  24  hours  in  a  cool  place.  When 
wanted  for  use,  cut  off  the  head,  cut  in 
slices  about  1^4  inches  thick,  roll  each 
slice  in  flour  or  meal,  and  fry  a  nice 
brown.  Serve  very  hot,  with  a  piquant 
sauce,  if  desired. 

Baked  Fish. — Prepare  the  fish,  skin¬ 
ning  it  if  preferred,  and  making  three 
cuts  in  the  back  just  through  the  hack- 
bone.  Those  prevent  the  fish  from  cur¬ 
ling  up  as  it  heats.  Rub  the  baking  pan 
well  with  a  cut  onion,  place  in  it  six  or 
eight  thin  slices  of  bacon  or  salt  pork, 
lay  the  fish  on  it  and  pour  in  one-half 
cup  of  hot  water.  Salt  and  pepper  the 
fish,  cover  the  upper  side  with  cracker  or 
bread  crumbs,  well  dotted  with  butter. 


A  Useful  Cat 

Here  is  the  picture  of  an  Ohio  cat.  He 
is  six  years  old,  does  not  catch  chickens 
and  birds,  but  is  always  after  rats  and 
field  mice,  the  latter  being  his  specialty. 


Some  persons  like  grated  cheese  sprinkled 
over  the  crumbs,  while  other  like  strips  of 
bacon  or  salt  pork.  These  should  be  cut 
very  thin  so  they  will  get  crisp  and  brown 
ns  the  baking  progresses.  Bake  for  about 
an  hour  with  moderate  heat,  or  until  a 
milky  fluid  comes  out,  when  the  flesh  is 
parted  with  a  fork.  As  the  liquid  on  the 
fish  is  reduced,  baste  it  with  hot  water 
that  has  been  poured  into  a  pan  contain¬ 
ing  a  little  butter.  This  is  the  most 
satisfactory  liquid  for  basting  either 
meats  or  fish.  Serve  very  hot,  with  or 
without  a  sauce. 

Broiled  Fish. — There  are  many  ways 
of  broiling  fish,  beginning  with  the  sim¬ 
ple,  time-honored  way  of  impaling  them 
on  n  green  stick.  After  cleaning,  the 
fish  should  be  cross  cut  on  each  side  with 
a  sharp  knife,  laid  in  oil  or  melted  fat 
of  some  kind,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per,  and  broiled  on  a  wire  broiler  over  a 
good  bed  of  coals.  Turn  often ;  when 
done  through  on  both  sides,  serve  hot. 

River  Clams  or  Mussels. — These  are 
sometimes  eaten,  but  most  persons  com¬ 
plain  of  a  flat  or  “muddy”  taste.  It  i» 
probnble  that  this  could  be  avoided  by 


soaking  them  in  a  weak  brine  (about  a 
teaspoonful  or  a  little  more  salt  to  a 
quart  of  water )  for  an  hour  before  cook¬ 
ing.  Such  treatment  seems  to  improve 
the  flavor  of  many  kinds  of  fresh-water 
fish. 

Smoking  Fish. — Fish  are  rather  hard 
to  keep  long  after  smoking  unless  they 
are  salted  heavily  and  smoked  a  long 
time.  Most  kinds  will  keep  a  few  days 
or  a  week  or  two  in  cool  weather  by  one 
of  the  mild  curing  processes.  In  this  the 
fish  after  being  thoroughly  cleaned  are 
soaked  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days 
in  a  mild  brine  and  then  smoked.  If  they 
are  to  be  cooked  after  smoking  they  can 
be  cured  a  few  hours  or  longer  in  a  cool 
smoke.  If  the  smoking  is  to  prepare  them 
£or  the  table  they  should  he  cool  smoked 
until  cured  about  enough,  and  then  the 
fire  stirred  up  to  cook  them  for  an  hour 
or  more.  In  smoking  eels  the  usual  test 
is  to  tear  off  a  piece  of  skin  to  tell 
whether  it  is  cooked  enough. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


A  Queer  Water  Creature 

Could  you  give  me  some  information 
about  a  creature  that  is  common  in  Lake 
Ontario,  called  a  lizard  here?  It  gets 
quite  large,  and  is  often  caught  on  night 
lines;  presume  it  is  found  In  all  of  the 
great  lakes.  Would  like  to  know  the  cor¬ 
rect  name,  life  history,  etc.,  of  this  ani¬ 
mal.  n.  a.  H. 

Barker.  N.  Y. 

Fishermen  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  especially  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin,  often  catch  an  animal  they 
call  mud  puppy,  lizard,  water  dog,  dog¬ 
fish  or  some  similar  name.  It  is  usually 
about  a  foot  long,  but  may  reach  a  length 
of  two  feet.  The  skin  is  smooth  and 
slimy.  The  tail  is  shaped  something  like 
that  of  an  eel.  It  has  four  short  legs, 
which  look  something  like  the  front  legs 
of  a  frog.  The  head  is  broad  and  flat, 
with  a  wide  mouth,  and  with  a  pair  of 
“ears”  set  back  almost  at  the  sides  of 
the  neck.  Altogether  it  is  not  very 
pleasant  to  look  at.  When  placed  in 
water  the  animal  may  swim  about  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  will  soon  come  to  rest 
on  the  bottom  and  lie  there  quietly,  its 
only  motion  being  the  gentle  waving  of 
the  “ears.”  These  will  then  be  seen  to 
be  divided  into  three  parts  at  the  ends, 
and  to  have  a  pinkish  fringe  hanging 
from  them.  They  are  the  gills  of  the 
animal,  which  is  a  batrachian.  a  relative 
of  the  frogs,  toads  and  salamanders. 
Scientists  call  this  creature  Necturus 
maculosus.  the  first  name  from  two  Greek 
words  meaning  “a  swimmer”  and  “a  tail.” 
the  second  from  a  Latin  word  meaning 
spotted.  In  Spring  or  early  Summer 
they  lay  eggs,  which  soon  hatch  into 
small  mud  puppies  very  much  like  their 
parents.  They  feed  on  fish,  fish  eggs  and 
on  other  water  creatures.  Many  fisher¬ 
men  fear  them  greatly,  and  think  them 
poisonous,  but  the  only  harm  they  can 
do  is  to  pinch  hard  enough  with  their 
strong  teeth  to  be  very  unpleasant,  and 
perhaps  to  draw  blood.  Many  game  fish 
can  do  as  much  harm  to  a  finger  that  is 
carelessly  left  where  they  can  reach  it. 
Their  flesh  is  beautifully  firm,  white  and 
fine-grained,  and  some  eat  them  and  con¬ 
sider  them  very  good.  I  have  never  had 
a  chance  to  try  their  food  qualities,  but 
should  expect  them  to  be  of  the  same 
quality  and  flavor  as  the-  frogs  from  the 
same  water.  If  I  ever  get  a  chance  I 
expect  to  try  cooked  necturus. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Alfred  c.  wteed.  . 


Hiving  Wild  Bees 

In  the  second  week  of  May  we  caught 
a  big  swarm  of  bees,  and  knowing  nothing 
about  them,  except  what  my  wife  told  me. 
we  put  them  in  a  box  10x17x22  in.  with 
two  sticks  inside  forming  a  cross.  What, 
shall  I  do  in  the  late  Summer  or  Fall  to 
get  the  honey  out  and  yet  save  the  bees? 
My  idea  is  to  make  another  box  of  same 
size,  and  in  late  August  turn  the  bees  up¬ 
side  down,  put  the  other  box  over  it  and 
let  the  bees  crawl  up  again.  Would  they 
then  still  make  enough  honey  to  keep 
them  over  Winter?  I  do  not  want  comb 
honey,  but  for  extracting.  What  kind  of 
bees  are  they?  I  enclose  one.  j.  j.  s. 

Gladstone,  N.  ,T. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  cannot  take  the 
honey  away  from  these  bees  in  the  Fall 
and  yet  keep  them  through  the  Winter. 
They  may  store  more  than  enough  for 
their  own  support,  hut  it  will  be  difficult 
to  remove  the  surplus  from  your  box  hive 
without  destroying  the  rest.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  the  custom  to  kill  the  bees  in  such 
boxes  in  the  Fall  by  placing  the  box  with¬ 
out  its  bottom  over  a  pit  in  which  a  little 
sulphur  was  burned.  This  method  se¬ 
cured  the  honey,  but.  of  course,  destroyed 
the  bees,  and  some  colonies  had  to  be  left 
to  keep  up  the  supply  for  another  season. 
By  transferring  these  bees  to  another  hive 
before  the  honey  flow  ends  and  then,  per¬ 
haps.  by  feeding  sugar  syrup  to  make  up 
for  any  scantiness  of  the  natural  supply 
for  Winter,  you  might  both  save  the  bees 
and  secure  some  honey,  but  with  your 
lack  of  facilities  and  experience  it  would 
be  an  experiment  of  doubtful  value.  I 
would  suggest  rather  that  you  keep  these 
bees  through  the  Winter  and  prepare  to 
hive  any  new  swarms  from  them  next. 
Summer  in  modern  movable  frame  hives. 
These  hives  would  have  facilities  for  re¬ 
moving  the  surplus  honey  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  bees,  and.  after  obtaining  a 
colony  or  two  from  this  mother  swarm, 
you  could  afford  to  destroy  it  in  the  Fall. 
The  bees  are  the  common  black  bees,  the 
so-called  natives.  M.  b.  d. 
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Implement  Prices 

Are  NOT  High 

You  can ,  of  course,  pay  high  prices — and  no 
doubt  you  have — but  it  was  because  you  did 
not  have  your  goods  come  to  you  over  the 
“short  line”  between  factory  and  farm. 

Selling  costs — not  manufacturing  costs — are  responsible  for  most  of  the  high 
prices.  If  the  implements  and  other  farm  equipment  which  you  buy  must  travel 
the  long  round-about  road,  passing  through  many  hands,  all  of  whom  have  to 
have  a  profit,  before  your  purchase  reaches  you,  then  the  price  must  be  high. 


5  H.P. 

National  Chief  Gasoline  •  Kerosene  Engine 

A  wonderful  value — simple,  sturdy  and  dependable.  Hop¬ 
per  cooled,  throttle  governed,  Webster  magneto  ignition, 
patented  kerosene  carburetor  on  all  excepting  1  Ja  H.  P. 
Prices:  VA  H.  I\$49.90— ?  H.  P.  $94.00—5  H.  P. 
$120.00  —  7  H.  P.  $176.00.  Fully  guaranteed  and 
sold  on  trial. 


$1060 


Saw  Frames  of  all  kinds  —  prices  from  $12.75  upward. 
Tilting  Table  style  illustrated.  $19.60. 


$1475 


Big  Hand  Fodder  Cutter.  11-incb 
knife.  Price  $14.75. 


$2450 


All  Steel  Power  Feed  Grinder,  special  alloy  grinding  plates 
and  cob  crushers,  ball  bearing  end  thrust.  Price  $24.50. 


But  there  is  a  “short  line”  between  factory  and  farm — 
the  National  Farm  Equipment  Company.  It  delivers 
farm  implements,  machinery  and  other  equipment 
direct  to  the  farm  from  the  factory  with  only  one  quick 
handling  and  one  small  profit  between. 

It  will  pay  you  big  to  investigate — to  see  for  yourself  — 
what  farm  implement  prices  should  be  when  all  unneces¬ 
sary  selling  costs  have  been  eliminated  by  our  “short 
line”  plan — distribution  direct  to  farm  from  big  quantity 
producing  factories. 

Our  new  catalog  is  ready  for  you — the  prices  of  the  few 
implements  shown  on  this  page  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  hundreds  of  bargains  you  will  find  in  it.  There  is  at 
least  one  article  in  the  catalog  that  you  need  right  now 
— and  you  will  pay  a  high  price  for  it  if  you  don’t  have 
a  copy  of  our  catalog.  Our  low  prices  will  astonish  you. 
Don’t  think  of  buying  until  you  receive  this  book  and 
see  what  prices  you  should  pay — the  lowest  possible. 

Every  Article  Guaranteed — Every  article  we  sell  is 
standard  quality,  and  sold  under  a  guarantee  which  dis¬ 
tinctly  provides  that  we  take  back  any  purchase  that 
does  not  give  full  and  complete  satisfaction,  and  return 
every  cent  paid  for  it,  together  with  freight  both  ways. 

Send  for  catalog  today  and  prove  to  yourself  that  farm  im¬ 
plement  prices  are  not  high — if  delivered  over  the  Nation¬ 
al  Farm  Equipment  “short  line”  route.  You  don’t  have  to 
pay  high  prices  to  get  high  grade, dependable  implements. 

Send  for  this  FREE  Book 


NOW 


Hundreds  of  Illustrations 
Showing  Big  Values 
in  Plows 

Potato  Tools 


$8750 


The  best  two  way  Sulky  Plow  ever  built.  More  modern 
improvements  than  any  on  the  market.  Price  $87.50. 
Walking  Plows  from  $6.50  up. 


$4g20 

12 — 16-inch 
Discs 


A  Disc  Harrow  with  12  sixteen-inch  discs  and  fore  truck, 
guaranteed.  Price  $46.20. 


rr — ~ 


Fertilizer  Distributer,  a  popular 
favorite  known  everywhere.  Soon 
pays  for  itself.  Price 


$375_0 


Pivot  Axle  Cultivator 

$41— 


Oar 
Money-Back 
Guarantee 
fully  protects  you 
in  every  purchase 


Harrows 
Cultivators 
Garden 

Tools,  Sprayers 
and  Insecticides 
Seeding  Machines 
Separators,  Dairy 
Supplies,  Incubators 
Poultry  Supplies  and 
Many  Other  Lines. 


Pivot  Axle  Riding  Cultiva¬ 
tor:  Six  shovel  a  standard 
tool  used  the  country  over 
Price  $41.50. 


Guaranteed 

Mower 


Standard,  guaranteed,  up-to-date.  light  draft,  high  lift 
Mower.  Regulat  tiie-foot  cut  $68.00.  1  horse.  1 IA 

foot  cut  $62.75. 


ATI  OIST Jarm  T^QXJIPMET^^T 
Department  D— 98  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


Your  money 
goes 
farther 
here 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Some  16  years  ago  I  told  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  I  had  with  Uncle  Ed,  who  lived  with 
us  at  that  time.  Uncle  Ed  had  his  home 
in  Florida,  out  spent  the  Summer  work¬ 
ing  at  Hope  Farm.  At  the  time  I  speak 
of  we  were  hoeing  corn  at  the  top  of  our 
hill.  We  had  just  planted  the  apple  or- 
,  chard,  and  we  both  realized  the  long  and 
weary  years  of  toilsome  waiting  before 
there  couni  be  any  fruit.  It  was  a  hot 
day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  row  we  stopped 
to  rest  under  the  big  cherry  tree  where 
the  stone  wall  is  broad  and  thick.  It  was 
a  clear  day,  and  far  off  across  the  rolling 
country  to  the  East  we  could  see  the 
sparkle  of  the  sun  on  some  gilded-top 
building  in  New  York.  It^gave  one  a 
curious  feeling  to  stand  in  that  shady 
retreat  on  $50  land  in  a  lonely  neighbor¬ 
hood,  practically  untouched  by  modern 
development,  and  glance  across  to  the  mil¬ 
lions  and  the  might  crowded  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson.  Most  of  us  feel  a  sort 
of  pride  on  viewing  the  evidence  of 
wealth  and  power,  even  though  we  have 
no  share  in  it,  or  even  when  we  know  it 
means  blood  money  taken  from  our  own 
lives.  I  felt  something  of  this  as  I  pointed 
it  out  to  Uncle  Ed,  and  told  him  how 
probably  the  overflow  of  that  great  city 
would  some  day  make  an  acre  of  our  or¬ 
chard  worth  more  than  a  farm  in  Florida. 

***** 

It.  did  not  seem  to  impress  him  greatly. 
He  ran  his  eye  over  the  glowing,  prospect 
and  then  slowly  filled  his  pipe  for  a  smoke. 
I  a  l  no  friend  of  tobacco,  but  I  confess 
thf  sometimes  I  like  to  see  a  man  like 
Uncle  Ed  slowly  fill  his  pipe.  You  feel 
that  some  sort  _of  homely  philosophy  is 
sure  to  be  smoked  out. 

“The  trouble  with  you  folks  up  in  this 
country,”  said  Uncle  Ed.  “is  that  you 
work  too  hard.  You  get  so  that  there  is 
nothing  in  you  but  work  and  save.  And 
for  what?  How  many  of  you  ever  get  the 
benefit  of  your  own  work?  Down  where 
I  live  we  don’t  exist  for  the  mere  sake 
of  working.  I  have  known  the  time  when 
I  got  up  determined  to  do  a  good  day's 
work  cultivating.  I  got  the  horse  all 
harnessed,  only  to  find  that  my  neighbor 
on  the  south  had  borrowed  the  cultivator, 
and  I  can’t  do  that.  Then  I  think  I’ll 
hoe,  but  the  boys  lost  the  hoe  in  the  brush 
and  can’t  find  it.  Then  there  is  the  wood- 
pile  to  be  cut  up.  but  my  neighbor  on  the 
north  has  borrowed  the  ax. 

***** 

“Now  up  in  this  country  if  fate  chal¬ 
lenged  a  man  like  that  he  would  start 
picking  up  stones  and  making  a  stone 
wall.  Here  is  one  now  that  we  are 
resting  against.  I’ll  bet  some  old  owner 
of  this  farm  piled  up  this  heap  of  stones 
because  he  was  determined  that  the  boys 
never  should  play  or  go  fishing.  It  is  now 
the  most  useless  thing  you  have  on  your 
farm.  If.  instead  of  picking  stones  and 
building  this  useless  wall,  that  old-timer 
had  quit  when  fate  gave  him  the  sign, 
taken  a  day  off  and  let  the  boys  go  fish¬ 
ing  or  play  ball,  this  farm  would  be  worth 
far  more  than  it  is  today.  Down  in  my 
country  when  the  cultivator  and  the  hoe 
and  the  ax  all  get  away  from  us  we  accept 
it  as  a  voice  from  some  higher  authority, 
and  we  drop  everything  and  go  fishing. 
After  that  I  notice  things  straighten  out 
and  work  goes  right.  You  fellows  work 
too  hard,  and  don’t  know  it.  But  this 
won't  buy  the  woman  a  dress — we  must 
hoe  this  corn  out.” 

***** 

The  rows  ran  to  the  south,  and  as  we 
hoed  on  I  could  see,  far  away,  that  bright 
sparkle  on  the  gilding  of  the  big  city.  And 
I  answered  with  the  old  familiar  argu¬ 
ment  : 

“You  have  just  told  in  a  few  words 
why  there  are  more  savings  of  the  poor 
and  middle  class  people  in  that  big  city 
yonder  than  there  are  in  the  entire  State 
of  Florida.”  That  was  16  years  ago  and 
the  statement  was  probably  true  at  the 
time.  Florida  has  gained  since  then. 

“Up  in  this  country  we  believe  that  the 
Lord  gives  every  man  of  decent-  mind  and 
reasonable  body  a  chance  to  provide  for 
himself  and  his  family  before  he  is  45. 
If  he  doesn’t  do  it  by  that  time,  he  isn’t 
likely  to  do  it  at  all.  We  think  there 
are  three  ways  of  getting  money.  You 
can  earn  it  through  labor,  steal  it.  or  have 
it  given  to  you.  For  most  of  us  there  is 
only  one  way — that  is  to  dig  it  out  by 
the  hardest  work,  and  then  practice  self- 
denial  in  order  to  hold  it.  Up  in  this 
country  the  men  who  quit  and  go  fishing 
when  conditions  turn  against  them,  spend 
their  declining  years  without  any  bait. 
That  money  off  there  where  you  see  that 
sparkle  was  produced  by  men  who  did  not 
go  fishing  when  conditions  turned  against 
them.” 

***** 

As  I  look  back  upon  it  now  that  seems 
like  pretty  cheap  talk,  but  it  was  the 
way  we  looked  at  it  in  those  days. 

“I  know,”  said  Uncle  Ed.  “but  how 
much  better  off  are  they  when  you  sum 
it  all  up?  I  claim  that  the  man  who  goes 
fishing  gets  something  that  the  man  who  1 
built  that  stone  wall  never  knew.  Who 
piled  all  that  money  up  in  the  big  city? 
■Some  of  mine  is  there.  The  interest  I 


have  paid  on  my  mortgage  has  come  into 
one  of  these  big  buildings  for  investment. 
The  profits  on  many  a  box  of  oranges  I 
shipped  before  the  f'  ceze  never  got  away 
from  New  York.  It  stuck  there  and  you 
can’t  get  it  out.  And  that’s  just  what  I 
mean.  You  fellows  work  your  fingers 
stiff  and  make  a  little  money,  and  then 
you  put  it  into  some  bank  or  big  com¬ 
pany  or  into  stocks  or  bonds.  In  the  end 
it  all  gets  away  from  you  and  runs  down 
hill  to  that  big  city.  The  hired  man  took 
$25  to  the  county  fair.  Ten  dollars  of  it 
went  for  beer  and  rum.  The  local  saloon¬ 
keeper  passed  the  $10  on  to  the  whole¬ 
saler,  he  to  the  brewer  and  he  sent  part 
of  it  to  Germany  and  the  rest  to  Wall 
Street.  The  other  $15  mostly  went  in 
chance  games  or  petty  gambling.  He 
lost  $5  betting  that  he  could  find  the 
little  red  ball  under  the  hat.  The  man 
who  won  his  $5  lost  it  that  night  playing 
poker.  The  gambler  who  won  it  lost  it  a 
few  nights  later  in  a  gambling  house. 
The  gambling  house  man  bought  bogus 
oil  and  mining  stocks  and  lost  it  that 
way.  The  oil  stock  man  had  sense  enough 
to  salt  it  down  in  respectable  securities, 
and  there  it  is  now  under  that  bright 
sparkle  in  the  big  city.  You  and  the 
rest,  o'"  you  do  pretty  much  the  same. 
This  man  who  built  your  stone  wall  did 
it.  The  money  he  made  was  not  invested 
here.  If  it  had  been  you  never  could 
have  bought  this  farm.  It  is  off  there 
under  that  bright  sparkle — and  the  boys 
and  girls  run  after  it.  Yon  fellows  icork 
too  hard! 

***** 

I  undertook  to  come  back  with  that 
text  about  the  man  who  provideth  not 
for  his  family — but  I  never  was  good  at 
remembering  texts.  That  is  probably  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  study  them  as  I  ought  to. 
But  at  any  rate  I  undertook  to  argue  that 


it  is  a  man’s  first  duty  to  provide  for  his 
family  and  also  for  his  own  “rainy  day.” 
“The  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
u■orh•.,, 

“Down  where  I  live.”  said  Uncle  Ed, 
“we  don’t  have  such  rainy  days  as  you 
do  up  here.  Life  is  simple  and  straight, 
and  old  people  are  cared  for.  We  want 
them  to  live  with  us — we  are  not  waiting 
for  them  to  pass  off  and  leave  their  money. 
( )ff  in  that  big  city  where  your  money 
is  turning  over  and  over  thousands  of 
human  lives  get  under  it  and  are  crushed 
out  of  all  shape.  Down  there  under  that 
sparkle  only  the  poor  know  what  neigh¬ 
bors  are.  Many  a  man  lives  his  life  in 
some  tenement  or  apartment  house  never 
knowing  or  caring  what  goes  on  in  the 
room  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  There 
may  be  joy  or  sorrow,  death  or  life,  virtue 
or  crime.  He  doesn’t  know  and  he  doesn’t 
care,  because  this  never-ending  grind  of 
work  has  changed  sympathy  into  selfish¬ 
ness.  And,  in  the  end,  that  is  what  all 
those  dollars  which  you  folks  dump  into 
the  big  city  come  to.  If  the  habit  is  so 
strong  that  you’ve  got  to  work  and  try 
to  catch  up  with  the  man  who  has  a  little 
more  than  you  have,  why  not  invest  your 
money  at  home  and  in  the  farm?  Those 
fellows  off  under  that  sparkle  will  come 
chasing  after  your  money  if  you  invest 
it  here,  and  you'^’ould  be  boss  instead  of 
servant!  Am  I  right /” 

***** 

That  was  16  years  ago,  and  many 
things  have  happened  since  then.  Uncle 
Ed  has  passed  away — after  many  troubles 
and  misfortunes.  The  world  has  been 
shaken  up  by  the  war  and  by  great  dis¬ 
coveries,  so  that  we  hardly  know  it.  Yet 
there  is  a  brighter  sparkle  than  ever  on 
the  gilded  roofs  of  the  big  city — greater 
wealth  and  more  blinding  poverty  crouch¬ 
ing  beneath  it.  The  hill  where  we  hoed 
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corn  is  now  covered  with  big  apple  trees. 
Where  then  Bob  and  Jerry  toiled  slowly 
along  with  half  a  ton  of  fruit  the  truck 
now  flashes  down  the  hard,  smooth  road 
with  two  tons.  But  sitting  on  the  old 
stone  wall  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  ,n  late 
August  I  look  across  the  valley  and  won¬ 
der  how  much  there  really  is  in  Uncle 
Ed’s  philosophy  after  all.  What  do  you 
think  ?  h.  w.  c. 


Soil  Analysis;  Poultry  Ration 

1.  Where  can  I  have  the  soil  of  my 
farm  analyzed?  2.  What  is  your  idea  of 
a  mash  containing  200  lbs.  bread  crumbs, 
200  lbs.  wheat  middlings,  100  lbs.  brew¬ 
ers’  grains,  100  lbs.  meat  scraps,  to  be 
fed  to  White  Leghorns?  w.  J.  s. 

Barryville,  N.  Y. 

1.  A  chemist’s  analysis  of  the  soil  of 
your  farm  would  be  of  little  value  to  you, 
as  you  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the 
amounts  of  the  various  elements  that 
could  be  extracted  in  the  chemist’s  labora¬ 
tory  as  you  are  in  those  that  growing 
crops  will  find  available.  This  latter  in¬ 
formation  the  growing  plants  themselves 
will  give  you  when  you  have  learned  to 
read  their  bulletins,  as  all  farmers  should. 
It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  soil  would  furnish  the 
farmer  with  an  index  to  all  its  crop  re¬ 
quirements;  unfortunately,  however,  there 
are  too  many  other  factors  involved  to 
make  this  practicable. 

This  ration  could  be  improved,  I  think, 
by  the  addition  of  wheat  bran  and  some 
high  protein  concentrate  like  gluten  feed, 
thus  allowing  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  beef  scrap  fed  ;  neither  am  I  sure  that 
hens  would  find  dried  brewers’  grains  a 
very  palatable  food.  As  made  up.  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  a  very  well-balanced 
ration.  M.  b.  d. 
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No  City  Child 
has  Greater  Advantages — 

Their  Dreams  have  Come  True 

THEY  know  that  the  most  important  crop  on  every  farm 
is  children — and  that  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  them. 

So  Father,  Mother  and  Grandmother  have  planned 
and  dreamed  of  the  day  when  they  could  have  a  Colt 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant  in  their  home. 

The  new  Colt  plant  was  installed  this  morning.  As  they  watch 
Bess,  cuddled  up  in  the  arm  chair,  reading  in  the  flood  of  rich,  soft, 
white  light,  sunshine  is  in  their  hearts.  They  envy  no  one. 


Carbide  Lighting 


omj£ 


TRADE 


nd  Cooking  Plant 


MARK 


is  the  most  efficient  and  most  economical 
light  on  the  market.  A  record  of  nineteen 
years  proves  its  entire  reliability.  There 
is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Farmers 
have  used  them  for  over  ten  years  with¬ 
out  spending  a  cent  for  repairs.  It  can 
stand  in  a  corner  of  the  cellar,  in  the  cow 


barn  or  in  an  out  house.  It  lights  the 
house  and  barns,  and  supplies  gas  for  a 
cooking  stove.  No  other  plant  for  light¬ 
ing  country  homes  supplies  this  double 
service.  Write  us  for  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  neighbors  who  prefer  it  to  all 
other  systems. 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  288  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 
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RURALISMS 


Controlling  Corn  Smut 

I  have  a  small  patch  of  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  corn,  having  almost  reached  maturity. 
It  is  badly  diseased  with  smut.  What 
can  I  do  to  prevent  this  next  year?  Seed 
from  the  same  package  was  used  last 
year,  but  only  a  little  smut  appeared 
then.  K.  G.  R. 

Wilkinsburg.  Pa. 

The  smut  disease  in  corn  is  not  carried 
on  the  seed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  smuts 
of  wheat  or  oats.  The  use  of  the  seed, 
therefore,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  spread  of  this  disease.  The  germs 
appear  while  the  ears  are  forming,  and 
they  float  through  the  air,  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  growing  ear  and  thus 
spreading  the  disease.  You  should  not 
attempt  to  raise  corn  on  that  same  piece 
of  ground  next  year.  It  ought  to  go  in 
other  crops  for  at.  least  two  years,  in 
order  to  kill  out  the  germs  thoroughly 
which  are  found  in  the  soil.  As  fast 
as  the  smut  appears  on  the  ears,  pull 
these  ears  off  and  burn  them  promptly. 
It  would  be  better,  too,  to  burn  the  entire 
stalks  on  which  these  smutted  ears  are 
found,  and  do  not  use  the  manure  made 
from  feeding  this  diseased  corn.  That 
is  about  the  only  effective  remedy  against 
this  disease,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
ear  and  stalk  should  be  prompt  and  com¬ 
plete. 

Layer  and  Potted  Strawberry  Plants 

In  “Hope  Farm  Notes.”  in  speaking  of 
strawberry  culture,  II.  W.  C.  says  that 
he  will  “take  five  potted  plants  from  each 
original  plant,  then  put  three  layer  plants 
around  each  potted  plant.”  Will  you  tell 
me  the  difference  between  potted  and  lay¬ 
er  plants,  and  how  is  each  obtained? 

Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  f.  m.  c. 

What  we  said  was  that  we  shall  try 
to  put  three  layer  plants  around  each 
parent  (not  potted )  plant.  A  parent 
plant  is  the  one  you  plant  originally  in 
the  Spring.  It  is  the  plant  from  which 
you  expect  to  pick  berries  next  season. 
This  parent  plant  sends  out  runners  which 
root  and  form  new  plants.  When  they 
are  rooted  naturally  in  the  soil  they  are 
called  layer  plants.  A  potted  plant  is  a 
layer  plant  artificially  rooted  in  a  small 
pot.  This  pot  is  usually  filled  with  rich 
soil  and  is  then  sunk  or  placed  in  the 
ground  near  the  parent  plant.  The  roots 
of  the  layer  plant  are  put  into  this  little 
pot.  and  a  stone  or  other  weight  put  on 
top  to  hold  it  in  place.  The  roots  grow 
into  the  soil  in  the  pot.  and  in  a  short 
time  completely  fill  it.  Then  the  mass  of 
roots  can  be  taken  out  of  the  pot  and 
planted.  The  potted  plant  thus  has  a 
larger  root  than  the  layer,  but  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive. 

Old  Plaster  Around  Trees 

Would  it  be  worth  while,  and  in  your 
opinion  wise,  to  use  old  plaster  ceiling 
that  has  been  pretty  finely  broken  up 
around  pear  or  cherry  trees  on  heavy 
clay  soil?  I  thought  the  lime  iu  the 
plaster  would  be  good  for  the  soil  but  my 
neighbors  advise  me  not  to  use  it.  G.  c. 

New  York. 

We  have  used  considerable  of  this  plas¬ 
tering  piled  around  trees.  It  contains 
about  30  per  cent  of  lime  and  a  small 
amount  of  nitrogen,  both  very  slowly 
available.  The  chief  value  of  the  plas¬ 
tering  is  about  like  that  of  coal  ashes — - 
as  a  mulch  or  cover  for  the  soil. 

Value  of  Alsike  Clover 

Where  we  came  from  iu  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  Alsike  clover  was  raised 
and  fed  a  great  deal.  We  sowed  some 
here,  and  most  of  the  neighbors  said  “look 
out  for  your  horses ;  it  will  give  them 
sore  mouths.”  Our  hay  was  cut  and 
cured  and  fed  mostly  here,  and  we  had 
no  trouble  with  it.  Most  farmers  here 
pasture  their  hay  fields.  I  wondered  if  i 
the  dew  on  the  clover  had  anything  to  do  I 
with  making  sore  mouths,  if  such  a  thing  1 
was  so.  We  had  a  field  of  Alsike.  cut  it  j 
two  seasons,  then  corn  was  planted  there  ■ 
two  seasons,  and  then  a  crop  of  oats.  It 
was  then  Fall-plowed  and  a  fine  crop  of 
Alsike  came  up  where  the  Fall-plowing 
was  ( self-seeded  1 .  We  thrashed  5V>  bu. 
out  of  it.  and  it  seemed  just  like  a  gift. 
There  was  about  one  acre  of  it.  O.  D.N. 

Oscada  Co.,  Mich. 

We  think  Alsike  makes  the  best  hay 
of  all  the  clovers.  The  fine  stalks  and 
heads,  when  properly  cured,  are  excellent. 
Of  course,  this  clover  is  smaller  than 
Red.  and  thus  gives  a  smaller  yield.  We 
have  had  some  reports  from  farmers  who 
say  that  second  crop  clover  will  some¬ 
times  make  horses  “slobber.”  but  we  have 
never  found  Alsike  worse  than  other  va¬ 
rieties  in  this  respect. 


Pear  Psylla  and  Blight 

Can  Be  Controlled  by  Fall  Spraying  with 

rr  ji  ■  crme 

W  THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY  / 


‘Makes  a  Tree  Outgrow  Its  Troubles" 


SCALECIDE”  kills  the  adult 
Psylla,  and,  if  sprayed  before 
they  lay  their  eggs,  control  is  easy 
and  effective.  Therefore  spray  in 
Fall  or  early  Winter. 

And  this  same  spraying  will  also 
control  Blight  Canker  which  is  the 
source  of  infection  for  Fire  Blight. 
No  cutting-out  is  necessary. 
“  SCALECIDE”  meets  every  re¬ 
quirement  without  cutting  or 
painting. 

But  don’t  expect  to  clean  up  your 
orchard  in  one  season.  Two  or 
three  years  of  faithful  spraying  with 
“SCALECIDE”  will  secure  practical 
control  of  Pear  Psylla  and  Blight, 
and  invigorate  your  orchard. 
“  'SCALECIDE’  makes  a  tree  out¬ 
grow  its  troubles 

A  fruit  grower  near  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
who  failed  to  control  Pear  Psylla 


with  Lime-Sulfur,  losing  his  entire 
crop  in  1916,  “became  desperate” 
and  tried  two  barrels  of  “SCALE¬ 
CIDE”.  In  1918  he  wrote: 

“We  were  delighted  when  June 
came  to  find  no  trace  of  Psylla  nor 
any  since,  and,  instead  of  sooty 
twigs,  had  the  most  beautiful  foli¬ 
age  imaginable.  In  justice  to 
your  material,  I  think  you  ought  to 
be  in  possession  of  these  facts.” 

We  recently  visited  several  large 
orchards,  embracing  150,000  trees 
of  all  varieties.  Two  years  and  a 
half  ago,  when  we  first  saw  these 
orchards,  many  of  the  trees  seemed 
past  redemption  from  Blight  and 
Canker,  but  after  three  dormant 
sprayings  with  “SCALECIDE”,  they 
are  now  in  perfect  health  and  vigor, 
and  loaded  with  fruit,  while  other 
orchards  in  the  neighborhood  are 
badly  blighted. 


We  would  like  to  give  you  more  information  about  “SCALE¬ 
CIDE”  and  the  names  of  these  and  other  big  men  who  are 
making  money  by  using  it.  Write  today  for  a  copy  of  our 
guarantee  and  name  of  dealer  near  you.  Address  Dept.  16 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

50  Church  St.  New  York  City 


That’s  Enough 

'  For  Any  Engine  to  Weigh 

Any  engine  that  weighs  more  than  60  pounds  per  horsepower 
is  too  heavy  for  farm  work.  It  wastes  gasoline,  material, 
time  and  energy. 

,  Cushman  Double  Cylinder  Engines  weigh  only  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  ordinary  farm  engines,  but  they  are  balanced  so 
carefully  and  governed  so  accurately  that  they  run  even  more 
Bteadily  and  quietly.  They  are  also  the  most  durable  farm  engines  in 
the  world,  on  account  of  improved  design  and  better  material  and  construction. 


CUSHMAN  Farm  Motors 


9Q  H.  P.  Double  Cylinder  weighs  only  1200  lbs. 

™ v  For  heavy  duty  jobs,  such  as  heavy  sawing,  shred¬ 
ders,  shellers  and  grain  separators. 

1C  H.  P.  Double  Cylinder  weighs  only  780  lbs.  A 

wonderful  motor  for  silo  filling.  It  will  handle  most 
ensilage  cutters  that  usually  require  a  20  H.  P.  heavy  engine. 

g  H.  P.  Double  Cylinder  weighs  only  320  lbs.  For 

v  all  smaller  jobs. 

A  H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.  Besides  doing  all  small 
^  jobs,  it  may  be  attached  to  binder  to  save  a  team. 

Cushman  Engines  do  not  wear  unevenly  and  lose  compression.  Every 
running  part  protected  from  dust  and  properly  lubricated.  Equipped 
with  Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor,  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and 
Water  Circulating  Pump.  Ask  for  Book  on  Light  Weight  Engines. 

847 N.  21st  Strset 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Easy  to  Move  from  Job  to  Job 


Cushman  Motor  Works 


OWNERS! 


FORD 


Ion 


Try“F0R-D0 

10  DAYS 

Works  wonders  on  Ford  cars. 


91 


FREE! 


Gives  engine  moreV 
power,  more  "pep,"  more  speed  Gives  4  to  6  miles  more  per  gal-  \ 
.  Enables  you  to  locate  engine  trouble  instantly.  Overcomes  all 
spark  plug  troubles.  Doubles  life  and  service  of  plugs.  Makes  old,  cracked  or 
worn  out  plugs  spark  like  new.  More  than  50,000  put  on  Ford  cars  in  last  three 
months.  Let  us  send  one  for  you  to  try  10  days  free  on  your  Ford. 


hln  Mnnpi/f  Just  send  us  your  name  and 
HO  muncy  l  address,  and  we  will  send  you 
‘For-do”  complete,  postpaid,  ready  to  attach.  You  can  put  it  on 
in  3  minutes.  No  changes  necessary  in  car  or  engine,  no  holes  to 
bore,  easier  to  put  on  than  plugs.  Use  “For-do”  10  days  Free.  If 
you  find  it  does  everything  we  claim,  and  you  want  to  keep  it. 
send  only  $3.  If  you  are  not  pleased,  just  say  so— mail  it  back  and 
no  charge  will  be  made.  We  take  all  the  risk.  Send  today. 

G.  E.  COLBY  CO.,  Inc.  19  North  8th  Ave.  Maywood,  III. 


OVERLOADED 


Friction  means  shorter  life  foe 
horse,  harness  and  axle. 

MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Stops  friction.  Makes  permanent 
bearing  surface. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  keeps 

old  leather  good  as  new.  Fills 
the  pores  of  the  leather,  prevanta 
cracking  and  breaking. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

Principal  Offices 

New  York  Albany 

Buffalo  Boston 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 
r=-  -  n 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  lloraes 

Established  ISSO 

I’"  Wished  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  S!)3  West  30tb  Street,  Sew  Vork 

Herbert  W.  Oolt.ingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wh.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Kotle.  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01,  equal  to  8s.  6iL  or 
81s  marks,  or  101a  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Here  is  a  rule  of  life  for  you :  Try  to  live  so  as  to 
get  all  there  is  of  the  juice  of  life.  Get  the  juice 
out  of  everything  except  sour  grapes! 

* 

AT  the  time  Congress  repealed  the  daylight-saving 
law  farmers  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  were 
preparing  to  take  the  clock  right  by  the  hands.  They 
were  organizing  to  go  back  to  the  old  time  and 
simply  stay  there — leaving  the  railroads  and  other 
interests  to  suit,  their  trains  and  business  plants  to 
this  time  or  not — as  they  saw  fit.  That  movement 
had  been  started,  and  it.  would  have  been  put 
through.  Now  comes  the  report  that  friends  of 
daylight  saving  in  New  York  will  organize  to  en¬ 
force  the  new  time  as  a  local  ordnance  or  as  a 
private  arrangement  among  business  men.  Why 
not?  Who  can  object?  The  farmers  have  no  desire 
to  interfere  with  the  life  habits  of  city  people,  and 
if  the  latter  prefer  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier  or  set 
their  clocks  ahead  they  are  quite  free  to  do  so.  And 
why  is  not  this  the  proper  way  to  settle  the  matter? 
If  it  be  true,  as  President  Wilson  says,  that  the  day¬ 
light  saving  increases  production  in  town,  then  it  is 
one  of  the  necessary  things  which  manufacturers 
and  workmen  should  adopt  as  they  would  any  change 
of  power  or  machinery.  They  should  be  able  to  do 
it  without  invoking  a  national  law  which,  even  if 
it  benefits  them,  unquestionably  proves  offensive  to 
country  people.  There  has  been  too  much  tendency 
to  rush  in  and  obtain  by  law  the  things  which  society 
should  learn  to  do  for  itself. 

* 

THE  big  race  at  the  Vineland  egg-laying  contest 
is  still  on.  Those  of  us  who  know  the  brooding 
habits  of  the  American  breeds  fully  expected  that 
the  Reds  would  falter  and  fall  behind  before  the 
middle  of  August.  As  a  breed  the  Reds  are  noted 
for  their  persistent  desire  to  brood — a  most  undesir¬ 
able  quality  in  the  neck-and-neck  finish  of  an  egg- 
laving  contest.  Contrary  to  expectations,  the  lead¬ 
ing  Leghorn  pen  seems  to  be  the  first  to  begin  crack¬ 
ing.  At  the  end  of  the  forty-second  week  the  score 


stood  as  follows: 

Eggs 

Underhill  Bros.,  F;.  I.  Reds .  2.048 

Pinehurst  Farm,  White  Leghorns .  2.01S 

C  S.  Greene.  White  Leghorns .  1.993 

P.  G.  Platt,  White  Leghorns . .  1.973 

Laywell  Farms,  White  Leghorns .  1,971 


There  were  71  days  to  go,  and  there  may  be  many 
changes  in  that  time.  October  will  decide  it,  and 
we  shall  see  if  hen  flesh  will  change  to  goose  flesh 
in  the  home  stretch. 

* 

NOW  we  have  the  usual  flood  of  questions  about 
cutting  weeds  into  the  silo.  During  this  wet 
season  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  many  corn¬ 
fields  clean.  The  corn  rows  contain  many  big  weeds 
in  addition  to  foul  grass.  We  should  cut  corn  and 
weeds  together  into  the  silo.  Some  of  these  weeds 
have  slight  medicinal  qualities,  and  a  small  quantity 
will  help  rather  than  injure  the  silage.  Most  of  the 
weed  seeds  will  be  destroyed  in  the  silo.  As  a  rule 
the  weeds  are  more  mature  than  the  corn,  and  are 
often  too  dry  for  the  best  silage.  Where  many  weeds 
are  used  a  small  quantity  of  water  should  be  added. 

* 

THERE  are,  of  course,  two  sides  to  this  “misfit 
tree”  proposition.  A  large  fruit  grower  of  exper¬ 
ience  ordered,  some  years  ago,  a  large  number  of  R.  I. 
Greening  trees.  He  fed  them  along,  and  finally  about 
75  per  cent  of  them  came  into  bearing.  They  proved  to 
be  Northwestern  Greening — a  very  different  thing 
from  what  he  ordered.  Instead  of  fighting  and  bringing 
suit  this  man  feels  like  thanking  the  misfitter.  The 
Northwestern  comes  into  bearing  long  before  the 
Rhode  Island,  and  puts  in  its  crop  when  prices  are 
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high.  The  chances  are  the  trees  will  be  more  satis¬ 
factory.  A  nurseryman  once  told  us  how  he  took 
chances  on  an  order.  He  could  not  furnish  some 
of  the  desired  sorts,  so  he  substituted  others  which 
he  knew  ought  to  do  well  in  that  locality.  Years 
went  by,  and  finally  there  came  a  letter  about  it. 
The  buyer  thanked  him  for  sending  such  a  fine 
selection.  lie  had  found  that  some  of  the  things 
he  ordered  were  in  no  way  adapted  to  liis  soil. 
These  two  cases  represent  the  “other  side,”  but  it 
is  a  very  small  and  dangerous  side.  When  a  man 
orders  a  certain  variety  he  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  variety.  It  belongs  to  him.  Anything  else  is 
a  “misfit.” 

* 

WE  are  waiting  for  further  proof  that  a  man 
can  get  drunk  on  silo  juice.  Thus  far  there 
is  nothing  that  would  hold  water  in  court.  A  chemist 
who  is  working  on  the  case  for  us  says: 

I  am  myself  inclined  to  think  that  if,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  juices  have  knocked  people  out  who  have  drank 
them,  the  effect  has  been  produced  less  as  a  result  of 
the  taking  in  of  considerable  quantities  of  alcohol  than 
by  the  inhabitation  of  other  toxic  materials  dissolved  in 
the  juice.  Silage  juice  contains  about  three  to  four 
per  cent  of  dry  matter,  about  one  per  cent  of  which  is 
ash.  I  can  well  believe  that  there  are  materials  there 
which  if  drank  might  have  toxic  properties. 

Well,  sir,  very  few  of  us  could  tell  the  difference 
between  the  different  kinds  of  intoxication.  We 
take  it  that  the  above  statement  means  that  the 
silo  soakers  are  drugged  rather  than  drunk.  The 
ash  seems  to  send  them  to  the  ash  can  of  life.  At 
any  rate,  we  shall  not  permit  the  silo  to  be  put  in 
the  class  with  rum  shops  and  distilleries  without  a 
struggle.  Call  the  next  witness ! 

* 

ON  page  3241  we  gave  a  report  of  the  remarks 
made  by  John  Arfmann  at  the  Vermont  Holstein 
Breeders'  meeting.  Mr.  Arfmann  points  out  two 
minor  statements  which  seem  a  little  misleading. 
So  we  give  here  his  exact  statement  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  chance  for  misunderstanding. 

1.  Cole  guaranteed  to  increase  the  cow’s  former  record 
or  take  no  pay  ;  Hicks  said  if  she  gave  90  lbs.  of  milk 
a  day  she  ought  to  make  35  lbs.  easy,  and  he  would 
not  be  surprised  if  she  made  40  lbs. 

2.  When  I  got  Charlie’s  instructions  I  knew  he  had 
not  told  me  how  the  cow  made  that  record,  but  just 
liow  Cole  made  the  record.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
to  the  bottom  of  this,  and  clear  it  all  up,  but  when 
later  it  came  out  that  Cole  was  under  suspicion  and 
my  plan  was  spoiled,  then  I  went  to  Cole  and  asked 
him  to  return  my  money  or  go  to  jail,  and  I  advised 
him  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  everything  at  the  proper 
time  to  our  board  of  directors.  JOHN  arfmann. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Vermont  experiment  people 
suspected  Cole,  but  had  only  circumstantial  evidence 
against  him.  Mr.  Arfmann  thinks  there  were  several 
more  of  those  frauds,  but  when  the  exposure  came 
they  could  not  be  convicted.  Of  course  this  incident 
has  created  great  excitement  among  Holstein  breed¬ 
ers.  There  is  much  bitter  feeling  expressed  by  some. 
To  show  how  completely  deceived  the  breeders  were 
Mr.  Arfmann  states  that  after  his  cow  had  been 
given  this  bogus  test,  and  he  knew  about  the  fraud, 
he  was  offered  $10,000  for  her  on  the  strength  of 
her  fraudulent  record.  We  are  confident  that  the 
Holstein  authorities  will  get  down  to  the  bottom 
of  this  bad  mess  and  thoroughly  clean  it  up.  They 
will  do  it.  and  nothing  else  will  ever  satisfy  the 
public.  Let  it  be  done — and  done  right! 

* 


I  harvested  about  300  bushels  of  small  fruit  from 
my  farm.  The  season  was  so  forward  that  I  got  a  late 
start,  and  because  of  lack  of  pickers  about  half  the 
crop  was  overripe  and  sold  for  prices  that  only  paid  ex¬ 
penses.  Two  hundred  bushels  of  fruit  was  sent  to  a 
distant  market,  just  paying  costs.  One  hundred  bushels 
were  sold  at  the  farm  and  made  me  a  little  money. 
•Some  fruit  was  left  on  the  bushes  for  lack  of  help.  This 
is  the  first  year  that  help  could  not  be  had  to  do  the 
picking.  I  paid  five  cents  a  quart,  but  automobile  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  cities  pay  three  times  as  much  as  can  be 
earned  on  the  farm.  One  of  my  boys  of  last  year,  who 
worked  for  $2.50  per  day  for  me,  now  works  in  a  plant 
painting  autos  at  $10  per  day  of  eight  hours.  I  paid 
him  25  cents  an  hour,  now  he  gets  $1.25  per  hour.  The 
farm  cannot  compete  with  the  factory.  Most  of  the 
fiuit  sold  at  the  farm  went  to  people  who  came  in  auto¬ 
mobiles  from  20,  40  and  00  miles  awav.  Had  I  known 
in  advance  and  advertised  in  the  local  papers  of  towns 
inside  of  00  miles  I  believe  I  could  have  sold  all  the 
Innt  1  had  and  purchasers  do  their  own  picking.  Whole 
families  would  come  by  auto  for  a  day’s  outing,  pick 
berries  on  shares  and  take  home  all  they  picked. 

F.  N.  c. 


^pHIS  report  is  characteristic  of  many  others  this 
A  year,  and  it  brings  out  some  facts  which  most 
fruit  growers  are  learning.  Railroad  shipment,  in 
spite  of  increased  cost,  is  worse  than  ever  before. 
Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  lost  by  delayed  ship¬ 
ments  and  poor  handling  in  the  markets.  A  farmer 
near  a  manufacturing  plant  cannot  compete  in  the 
labor  market  When  a  man  can  earn  five  times  as 
much  at  painting  cars  as  he  can  at  planting  corn 
there  will  be  more  cars  than  corn,  and  the  farmer 
will  suffer  so  long  as  farming  is  thus  made  an  in¬ 
dustry  of  secondary  importance.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  business  this  year  has  been  where  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  got  together  and  cut  out  the 
handlers.  This  fruit  grower  attracted  buyers  to  bis 
place.  They  were  ready  to  do  the  picking,  and  they 
saved  the  cost  of  doing  it— which  would  otherwise 
be  added  to  the  price.  And  this,  with  variations  to 
suit  the  product  and  the  conditions,  is  what  has  got 
to  follow  in  other  lines  of  farm  business.  lYe  have, 
got  to  do  it  ourselves.  Tf  not  in  one  way — then  in 
another. 


* 


WORD  comes  from  Washington  that  the  Mon¬ 
dell  bill  will  be  held  up.  This  carries  Sec¬ 
retary  Lane’s  plan  for  spending  large  sums  of  money 
in  preparing  waste  land  for  the  soldiers.  Such 
strong  opposition  has  developed  to  this  bill  that  its 
friends  know  it  could  not  be  passed  at  this  time.  It 
will  therefore  be  held  up  until  there  is  a  chance  to 
find  out  what  the  soldiers  want.  We  understand 
that  thus  far  only  about  30.000  soldiers  out  of 
3.000.000  have  expressed-  any  desire  to  go  to  these 
waste  lands  for  homes.  The  opposition  to  the 
scheme  comes  mostly  from  farmers  in  the  older 
sections  of  country.  They  argue,  with  force,  that 
the  proposed  new  land  is  not  needed  for  present 
production,  and  that  opening  these  thousands  of  new 
farms  would  simply  mean  increased  competition  for 
farmers  who  are  already  overburdened.  The  scheme 
was  apparently  started  and  put  on  its  way  without 
consulting  the  soldiers  or  knowing  whether  they 
favored  it  or  not.  Now,  as  an  afterthought,  it  is 
proposed  to  find  out  what  they  want.  It  is  a  singular 
commentary  upon  American  legislation  that  we  came  . 
so  close  to  spending  about  one  billion  dollars  without 
knowing  whether  the  debt  was  desirable  or  not. 


Brevities 

Go  over  the  silo  and  tune  it  up  as  you  would  the 
heater — before  you  fill  it. 


HERE  is  a  bill  before  Cngress  to  limit  or  punish 
profiteering.  Generally  speaking,  the  object  of 
this  bill  is  to  prevent  monopoly  in  producing,  trans¬ 
portation  or  manufacturing,  restriction  of  supply  or 
distribution  or  excessive  prices.  There  are  penalties 
of  $5,000  or  less  in  fines  and  two  years’  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  bill  contains  the  following: 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  farmer,  gardener, 
horticulturist,  vineyardist,  planter,  ranchman,  dairyman, 
stockman  or  other  agriculturist,  with  respect  to  the  farm 
products  produced  or  raised  upon  land  owned,  leased 
or  cultivated  by  him  ;  and  provided  further  that  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  forbid  or  make  unlaw¬ 
ful  collective  bargaining  by  any  co-operative  association 
or  other  association  of  producers  of  farm  products  with 
respect  to  the  products  produced  or  raised  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  upon  lands  owned,  leased  or  cultivated  by  them. 


The  grave  diggers  have  struck  for  $30  per  week  and 
the  window  cleaners  strike  for  $36. 

Some  men  have  their  nose  pushed  close  to  the  grind¬ 
stone,  and  yet  do  not  learn  to  smell  extravagance  even 
vhent  it  is  rank. 

Now  they  claim  that  available  phosphorus  used  at 
seeding  will  push  the  wheat  along  so  as  to  help  get 
by  the  Hessian  fly. 

The.  wet  weather  came  near  ruining  the  corn  on  the 
lower  land,  hut  how  it  has  put  extra  size  into  the  apples. 
The  gain  offsets  the  loss. 

The  scientists  claim  that  one  common  ragweed  re¬ 
quires  948  pounds  of  water  to  produce  one  pound  of 
dry  matter.  It  is  a  moisture  robber. 


This  is  reasonable  and  only  extends  the  well-known 
principle  covering  marketing  in  towns  and  cities. 
When  a  farmer  sells  his  own  produce — grown  on  his 
own  farm — he  may  do  so  without  a  license.  When 
he  buys  produce  from  others  and  sells  again  lie  be¬ 
comes  a  merchant  or  peddler  and  is  subject  to  trade 
regulations.  Such  a  provision  in  the  law  will  en¬ 
courage  co-operative  production  and  sale,  and  that 
is  the  most  desirable  thing  in  any  honest  effort  to 
reduce  living  cost.  The  co-operation  will  decrease 
the  cost  of  handling,  and  will  also  encourage  co¬ 
operation  among  consumers.  This  will  mean  more 
direct  trading,  with  advantage  to  both  sides. 


There  is  complaint  about  failure  to  raise  pullets  this 
year.  The  boom  in  poultry  will  go  on  for  several  sea¬ 
sons.  Good  stock  is  high  and  hard  to  get. 

We  read  of  farmers  on  the  Atlantic  slope  who  are 
losing  their  crops  from  drought.  Strange  reading  for 
us  with  almost  continuous  rain — day  after  day. 

Behold  the  man  trying  to  pat  himself  on  the  back. 
The  average  observer  thinks  he  is  trying  to  scratch  his 
hack — an  operation  not  closely  connected  with  dignity. 

When  people  go  looking  for  trouble — better  make 
them  work  for  it.  Do  not  go  and  hand  it  to  them. 
They  will  have  more  respect  for  it  if  they  work  and 
earn  it. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Report  of  Gov.  Smith’s  Milk  Committee 

Former  Governor  Glynn  and  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools  John  II.  Finley,  who  were  recently 
appointed  by  Governor  Smith  as  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
under  the  Morley  act,  and  also  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  milk,  issued  a  preliminary  report  on  the  milk 
problem  last  week,  and  asked  to  he  relieved  of  the 
task  of  investigating  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  and  suggest  that  other  persons  he  assigned 
to  this  duty.  Mr.  George  Gordon  Battle  has  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  department,  and  he  has 
already  begun  work. 

The  committee  says: 

We  find  that  the  milk  problem  has  been  investigated 
and  investigated  and  investigated.  The  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  New  York  County 
District  Attorney,  several  State  legislative  committees, 
Mr.  Hoover,  the  Federal  Food  Administrator,  and  a 
number  of  city  committees  have  investigated  it,  and 
some  of  these  agencies  are  still  investigating  it.  More¬ 
over.  the  District  Attorney  of  the  County  of  New  York 
has  advised  us  that  he  will  present  on  Monday,  August 
25.  to  th(>  Grand  Jury  evidence  of  alleged  violation  o' 
law  in  price-fixing  rf  milk. 

Despite  all  these  investigations  the  price  of  mill:  lias 
••  riidly  risen  since  1016.  and  from  present  indications 
it  likely  t  >  go  still  higher  during  the  eomi:  .  WinC 

The  committee  believes  that  the  increase  is  dr  Ir. 
considerable  part  to  the  causes  that  have  led  to  high 
food  prices  generally,  including  the  foreign  demand 
for  milk  products,  but  the  fairly  uniform  price  to 
consumers  in  cities  generally  suggests  a  tendency  to 
force  prices  to  the  maximum.  The  report  further 
says : 

<  )n  Friday,  August  22,  bottled  milk  sold  in  New  York 
City  for  16  cents  a  quart,  in  Chicago  for  15  cents,  in 
Boston  for  15%  cents  and  in  Philadelphia  for  14  cents 
— this  despite  the  fact  that  the  average  amounts  per 
quart  or  per  hundred  paid  the  farmers  who  supply  the 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Boston  markets  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  furnished  us  by  the  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  somewhat  higher  than  those  paid 
the  farmers  supplying  the  New  York  City  market. 

What  this  slight  difference  in  the  price  of  each  quart 
of  milk  means  to  the  people  of  New  York  City  may  be 
estimated  from  the.  fact  that,  in  round  numbers.  2,000.000 
quarts  of  milk  are  daily  consumed  in  New  York  City. 
Of  this,  44  per  cent  is  bottled,  that  is,  approximately 
SSO.OOO  quarts  of  bottled  milk  are  sold  iu  New  York 
City  daily.  This  difference  between  the  selling  price  of 
bottled  milk  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  14  cents  a  quart, 
and  that  in  New  York  City,  which  is  16  cents  a  quart, 
means  that  the  people  of  New  York .  in  a  year,  would 
pay  $6,-i%'f,000  more  than  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  same  amount  of  bottled  milk;  and  $ 3,212,000 
a  year  more  than  the  people  of  Chicago and  $ 1,106,000 
more,  than  the  people  of  Boston. 

Undoubtedly,  it  costs  more  to  do  business  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  milk  in  New  York  City  than  it  does  iu  Boston, 
Philadelphia  or  Chicago,  hut  a  milk  system  that  costs 
the  people  of  the  City  of  New  Y'ork  comparatively 
$6,000,000  a  year  more  than  it  costs  the  people  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  $.‘5,000,000  more  than  it  costs  the  people  of 
Chicago,  and  $1,000,000  more  than  it  costs  the  people 
of  Boston,  needs  either  explanation  or  reformation. 

In  urging  that  attention  he  given  primarily  to  the 
system  and  cost  of  distribution,  the  report  says : 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  the  farmer,  the 
producer,  is  not  receiving  an  exorbitant  price  for  his 
milk  ;  indeed,  he  seems  not  to  have  his  fair  share  of  the 
selling  price,  for  the  cost  of  bottled  milk  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  approximately  100  per  cent  beyond  what  the 
farmer  receives. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Governor  urge 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  prose¬ 
cute  all  violations  of  the  interstate  commerce  act. 
in  the  States  contributing  to  the  New  York  milk 
supply,  and  also  that  he  require  all  county  district 
attorneys  to  prosecute  violations  of  existing  laws 
within  their  respective  districts,  but  it  places  special 
emphasis  for  the  present  on  a  suggestion  that  the 
Governor  appoint  a  fair  price  committee  of  nine  to 
establish  fair  prices  between  the  dealer  and  consumer 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  committee  would  con¬ 
sist  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health,  the  city 
Commissioner  of  Health,  and  the  city  Commissioner 
of  Markets,  three  members  to  he  named  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  three  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city.  The  idea 
is  that  this  committee  should  fix  a  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  after  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Federal  food 
authorities  during  the  war,  and  recently  revived  for 
other  food  products.  The  Governor  should  also 
provide  for  similar  committees  in  other  cities  of  the 
State  on  request  of  such  cities. 

If  this  plan  fails  the  committee  recommends  a 
tentative  legislative  plan,  which  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  State  or  the  municipalities  to  regulate 
the  distribution  and  sale  of  milk: 

1.  That  there  be  created  a  State  Milk  Commission  to 
regulate  the  milk  distribution  business  iu  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  class. 

2.  That  all  milk  distributors  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class  he  required  to  secure  a  license  from  the 
proposed  commission,  and  such  commission  be  authorized 
to  refuse  a  license  to  any  distributor  who  cannot  estab¬ 
lish  proof  that  the  business  lie  proposed  to  conduct  is  of 
public  interest. 

15.  That  the  proposed  commission  he  given  full  power 
to  regulate  the  rates  which  shall  be  charged  on  milk  for 
the  service  rendered  by  the  distributing  agencies,  and 
to  limit  the  profits  of  such  agencies  to  what  it  may  deem 
■»  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  on  the  inve«r>m.»+ 

4.  That  the  proposed  commission  be  given  full  author¬ 
ity  to  require  the  installation  of  uniform  cost  account¬ 


ing  systems  by  all  distributing  agencies  in  first  and 
second  class  cities,  and  to  inspect  and  audit  such  ac¬ 
counts  at  any  time. 

5.  That  the  commission  aid  and  assist  all  munici¬ 
palities  desiring  to  establish  municipally  owned  distri¬ 
bution  of  milk,  and  act  as  an  advisory  board  and  be  in 
position  to  recommend  the  mosc  effective  method  to  be 
used  in  establishing  municipal  distribution  of  milk,  in¬ 
cluding  the  acquisition  of  privately  owned  distributing 
systems. 

<>.  That  all  municipalities  of  the  State  be  authorized 
to  acquire  and  opefate  milk  distributing  systems  within 
their  boundaries  when  such  acquisition  and  operation 
are  approved  by  the  commission. 

7.  That  the  proposed  commission  promote  co-operation 
between  the  producing  and  distributing  elements  of  the 
milk  industry;  that  it  make  from  time  to  time  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  cost  of  producing  milk,  and  publish  for 
the  information  of  the  public  data  as  to  volume  and 
cost  of  production  in  this  State;  that  it  conduct  edu¬ 
cational  campaigns  for  promoting  the  wider  use  of 
milk  as  a  food  and  co-operate  with  municipal  health 
departments  and  other  agencies  in  making  special  studies 
of  the  need  of  the  greater  use  of  milk  in  the  feeding 
of  children. 

8.  That  the  commission  make  special  study  of  the 
problem  of  providing  milk  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the 
children  of  the  poorer  sections  of  the  larger  cities,  and 
co-operate  with  the  municipal  departments  of  health  in 
providing  milk  for  the  feeding  of  infants  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

9.  That  the  commission  co-operate  with  the  New  York 
Gity  Department  of  Health  to  make  a  special  study  of 
t lie  conditions  under  which  loose  milk  is  sold  in  the 
city,  and  endeavor  to  eliminate  all  possible  danger  of 
contamination  of  milk  sold  in  this  mannei\ 

10.  That  the  proposed  commission  be  empowered  to 
revoke  a  dealer’s  license  for  due  cause  after  public  hear¬ 
ing  and  after  due  notice  in  writing. 

11.  That  any  municipality  in  addition  to  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  class  may  by  formal  action  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  the  municipality  place  itself  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  commission. 

The  New  York  milk  problem  is  also  being  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice,  hy  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  by  a  special  grand 
jury  in'  the  city  of  New  -York.  In  the  meantime, 
Federal  Food  Commissioner  Williams  has  given  out. 
the  information  that  the  dealers  have  reconsidered 
their  announced  purpose  to  again  increase  prices 
to  the  consumer  for  September,  and  that  no  advance 
will  he  made. 

Comment  on  the  Milk  Report 

The  temporary  report  by  ex-Governor  Glynn  and 
Dr.  Finley  is  a  scathing  arraignment  of  milk  trust 
methods.  The  milk  dealers  are  indicted  on  two 
counts:  First,  for  collecting  several  million  dollars 
annually  in  excess  of  fair  profits  for  milk  distribu¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City,  and  second,  for  lack  of 
humane  consideration  in  putting  the  price  of  milk 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  people  in  the  city,  and 
causing  suffering  among  children  and  increased 
mortality  of  infants  in  the  city.  The  committee 
emphasizes  three  points  that  we  have  many  times 
repeated : 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  farm  food 
products  are  efficiently  and  economically  distributed 
and  sold. 

2.  Milk  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  distributed 
under  a  wasteful  and  extravagant  system,  and  the 
distribution  costs  several  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually  more  than  it  should,  and  reduces  the  demand 
for  milk. 

•'!.  The  farmer  does  not  get  a  fair  share  of  the 
selling  price  to  the  consumer. 

This  indictment  cannot  be  dismissed  as  the  theories 
of  the  inexperienced,  or  as  a  radical  appeal  to  the 
throng.  It  is  the  sober  hut  vigorous  judgment  of 
two  of  the  most  conservative  and  able  men  of  the 
state.  It  is  the  first  indication  from  administration 
circles  that  the  speculators  and  purveyors  of  foods 
cannot  capitalize  for  their  perpetual  profit  the  ad¬ 
vantages  they  gained  during  the  confusion  of  war 
conditions.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  only  a  recommendation, 
but  it  comes  with  a  logic  and  force  that  cannot  well 
be  ignored. 

This  is  a  temporary  report,  and  the  remedy  pro¬ 
posed  is  a  temporary  one.  The  milk  trust  lias  always 
succeeded  through  organization  and  political  in¬ 
trigue  in  removing  from  their  path  those  whom  it 
could  not  control,  but  it  has  finally  provoked  a  gen¬ 
eral  storm  of  protest  that  has  alarmed  the  admin¬ 
istration  authorities  of  State  and  nation. 

The  remedies  proposed  are  all  for  temporary  re¬ 
lief.  They  are:  Fair  price  committees;  investiga¬ 
tions;  indictments;  trials  of  offenders,  and  punish¬ 
ments  for  them.  We  have  had  all  these  before,  and 
they  have  never  done  more  than  force  a  temporary 
concession.  They  promise  no  permanent  solution  of 
the  problem.  The  suggestion  for  a  fair  price  com¬ 
mittee  comes  admittedly  as  a  temporay,  post-war 
measure  from  two  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  State, 
and  they  are  evidently  none  too  confident  of  its 
efficiency  even  as  a  temporary  measure,  for  they 
suggest  a  “regrettable  alternative”  in  the  event  of 
its  failure.  The  alternative  is  more  promising:  it 
recommends  a  law  to  make  it  possible  for  the  State 
or  cities  to  regulate  the  distribution  and  sale  of  milk. 
Of  course,  a  special  law  could  facilitate  this  purpose. 
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but  if  the  officials  and  the  State  administration  were 
so  disposed,  they  couhl  find  sufficient  authority  to  do 
the  same  thing  now  under  existing  laws.  The  market 
department  was  organized  for  this  purpose  under  the 
unanimous  inspiration  of  the  farm  organizations  of 
the  State,  but  under  the  confusion  of  war  conditions 
and  political  intrigue  and  affiliations,  the  department 
was  turned  over  to  a  joint  partnership  of  food  specu¬ 
lators  and  cold  storage  interests,  which  now  control  it. 
No  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  men  in  the  positions. 
The  system  put  them  there,  and  if  they  did  any¬ 
thing  to  displease  the  profiteers  they  could  not  stay. 
It  is  the  system,  not  these  biddable  officials,  who 
should  be  indicted  and  removed.  Of  course  a  com¬ 
mittee  could  not  well  use  this  plain  blunt  language 
in  a  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  but  iu  a 
more  diplomatic  way  they  have  said  the  most  of  it. 
If  the  recommendations  were  carried  out  in  good 
faith  they  would  go  far  towards  solving  the  problem 
for  the  consumer  at  least,  but  for  that  matter  so 
would  a  conscientious  administration  of  the  present 
law. 

Our  experience  has  carried  us  far  enough  to  know 
that  co-operation  with  the  milk  trust  can  never  mean 
anything  but  disappointment  and  loss  to  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  Even  if  the  recommendations  are  put  in 
successful  use,  distribution  is  a  part  of  economic 
production,  and  producers  will  need  to  go  back  to 
their  original  plan,  wholesale  milk  in  the  city,  to 
the  end  that  independent  dealers  may  be  protected 
in  their  supply  of  milk,  the  cost  of  distribution  re¬ 
duced  to  increase  the  outlet,  and  production  en¬ 
couraged  hy  a  price  based  on  the  cost  of  production. 


Interstate  Fair  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Interstate  Fair  at  Trenton.  N.  J.,  has  coine  to 
be  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best  exhibitions  held  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Trenton  is  well  located  for  such 
an  exhibition.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  more 
people  within  75  miles  of  Trenton  than  can  be  found 
in  any  other  space  of  equal  size  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  A  good  share  of  these  people  are  farmers  and 
fruit  growers,  and  they  are  obliged  to  practise  ex¬ 
pert  farming  in  order  to  hold  their  own  on  high- 
priced  land.  Their  work  is  reflected  in  the  exhibition 
made  at  this  fair,  and  the  managers  of  the  fair 
have  spent  much  time  and  thought  in  developing  a 
clean,  well-rounded  exhibition.  This  year  there  will 
be  one  of  the  best  fairs  ever  held  in  the  East,  and 
those  who  like  to  see  a  high-class  exhibition  of  high- 
grade  agricultural  products  will  do  well  to  keep  this 
show  in  mind.  The  live  stock  exhibits  will  he  par¬ 
ticularly  good,  and  special  days  are  set  aside  for 
judging  the  various  breeds.  Thus  the  Jerseys  will  be 
judged  on  Tuesday,  September  30 ;  Guernseys  on 
Wednesday,  October  1,  and  the  Holsteins  and  Ayr- 
shires  on  Thursday,  October  2.  It  will  be  a  good 
show  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit 


The  Wool  Situation 

The  attempt  to  break  up  the  pooling  of  wool  for  sales, 
whether  successful  or  not,  is  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  the  growers.  Wool  selling  has  been  the  most 
irregular  endeavor  ever  attempted  hy  man.  Iu  some 
sections,  where  little  was  grown,  the  junkman  got  it 
for  nearly  nothing,  and  even  where  good  clips  were  for 
sale  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  of  growers,  the 
price  paid  them  has  been  mean  since  Civil  War  times. 
In  a  land  of  intelligence  this  must  change  some  time, 
and  it  has  begun.  Co-operation,  price-fixing  and  com¬ 
bining  are  allowable  for  everything  except  the  products 
of  the  land,  but  hands  are  held  up  in  horror  if  the  pro¬ 
ducer  makes  a  step  to  get  the  worth  of  his  labor  and 
invetment.  He  is  wicked,  and  all  the  interests  that 
have  exploited  him  conspire  to  make  him  stay  in  his 
place,  and  keep  still. 

In  our  ease,  they  want  the  wool  of  the  pet  lamb,  the 
fleeces  that  New  York  girl  clipped,  and  all  from  the 
farms  and  plains  of  the  whole  country,  at  their  price, 
always  a  mean  one,  and  at  present  at  about  one-fourth 
of  its  real  worth  compared  with  the  selling  price  of 
things  manufactured  from  it.  If  anyone  doubts  this 
statement,  he  can  satisfy  himself  by  weighing  any  article 
of  woolen  apparel.  He  can  even  allow  that  it  is  all 
viry'  t  wool,  while  it  may  be  nearly  all  cotton  worth 
35  cents  a  pound,  or  shoddy  worth  15  cents. 

At  present  I  am  "slumming”  at  a  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  Summer  resort  to  rest  a  lot  of  old  tired  muscles, 
after  helping  the  boy  and  hand  to  make  90  acres  of 
stubble.  The  hotel  is  $3.50,  cantaloupes  are  cut  in 
eighths,  and  the  wedge  of  pie  measures  1%  inches  at 
the  widest  place.  Fortunes  are  being  made  between 
the  producer  and  consumer,  and  many  cannot  help  them¬ 
selves.  but  I  want  to  serve  notice  on  every  sheep  man 
that  he  can  take  matters  into  his  own  hands.  By  or¬ 
ganized  intelligence  and  effort,  and  by  loyalty  to  each 
other,  now  that  wool  is  so  scarce  and  so  many  need 
clothing,  and  this  condition  must  continue  for  years, 
they  can  lift  wool  growing  to  par  with  other  pro¬ 
ductions.  w.  W.  REYNOLDS. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Praise  Ye  the  Lord 

Now  praise  the  Lord,  both  man  and  sun, 
And  praise  Him  all  ye  nights  and  days, 
And  golden  harvests  every  one, 

And  all  ye  hidden  waterways. 

With  cattle  standing  to  the  knees 
Safe  from  the  bitter  gadfly’s  sting ; 

But  praise  Him  most,  O  little  breeze 
That  walk’st  abroad  at  evening. 

O  praise  Him,  all  ye  orchards  now, 

And  all  ye  gardens  deep  in  green. 

Ripe  apples  on  the  yellowing  bough, 

And  golden  plum  and  nectarine. 

And  peaches  ruddier  than  the  rose, 

And  pears  against  the  southern  wall ; 
But  most  the  little  wind  that  blows — 

The  blessed  wind  at  evenfall. 

— Katharine  Tynan. 

* 

One  of  the  big  city  stores  shows  pieced 
patchwork  quilts,  put  together  with  ma¬ 
chine,  for  $15,  the  patterns  being  double 
Irish  chain,  rolling  stone,  and  handle  and 
basket.  Patched  quilts,  made  by  hand, 
were  $35,  the  designs  being  wild  rose, 
poppy,  tulip,  bowknot  and  basket.  Modern 
taste  has  decided  that  the  old-time  quilts 
are  very  much  in  style,  and  they  are 
greatly  admired.  Candlewick  bed-spreads, 
made  in  the  South,  are  also  much  ad¬ 
mired,  being  offered  for  $10  and  $11,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size. 

* 

We  have  referred,  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  necessity  for  proper  registry  of 
births.  The  ,lT(njYed-  States,  as  a  whole, 
has  been  very  careless  in  this  particular. 
During  the  war,  many  drafted  men  found 
it  difficult  to  give  proof  of  age  and  citizen¬ 
ship,  because  of  faulty  birth  registration. 
The  Children’s  Bureau,  pointing  out  the 
need  for  such  records,  says  it  is  important 
that  a  child’s  birth  be  recorded  for  the 
following  reasons : 

To  prove  his  age  aud  citizenship. 

To  prove  his  right  to  go  to  school. 

To  prove  his  right  to  work. 

To  prove  his  right  to  an  inheritance. 

To  prove  his  right  to  marry. 

To  prove  his  right  to  hold  office. 

To  prove  his  right  to  secure  passports 
for  foreign  travel. 

To  prove  his  mother’s  right  to  a 
widow’s  pension. 

The  law  requires  that  the  baby’s  birth 
be  reported  by  the  physician,  the  nurse 
or  midwife  in  attendance  to  the  health 
officer,  or  town  clerk,  who  reports  it  to 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  If  you  are  not 
sure  that  this  has  been  done  for  your 
baby,  write  to  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
and  if  they  have  no  record  they  will  send 
you  a  blank  on  which  you  may  record  the 
child’s  birth  yourself.  It  is  not  too  late 
at  any  time,  and  may  be  very  important 
for  him  in  the  years  to  come. 


On  page  1263  Dr.  Osborne  tells  about 
the  vitamine  in  orange  juice  and  its  value 
in  infant  feeding.  This  seems  to  us  as  of 
particular  iuterest.  For  years  past — in 
fact,  ever  since  child  nutrition  began  to 
be  carefully  studied — intelligent  mothers 
have  given  their  babies  orange  juice. 
Specialists  in  child  nutrition  have  urged 
the  use  of  orange  juice  while  the  infant 
was  still  too  young  to  take  fruit  in  any 
other  form.  It  was  advised  as  an  aid 
to  digestive  functions,  and  as  the  child 
became  older,  and  was  promoted  to  sim¬ 
ple  cereals,  orange  juice  was  still  advised 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  diet.  In  the 
light  of  Dr.  Osborne’s  information,  we 
see  that  the  orange  juice  added  valuable 
vitamines,  and  naturally  increased  the 
vigor  of  bodily  functions.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  more  about  the  value 
of  vitamines  in  old  age.  In  a  case  coming 
under  personal  observation  a  very  frail 
old  lady,  during  the  last  15  years  .of  her 
life,  breakfasted,  almost  invariably,  on 
orange  juice,  a  finger  of  toast  and  a  cup 
of  tea.  During  this  period,  from  her 
seventy-fifth  to  her  ninetieth  year,,  she 
survived  four  serious  attacks  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  and  several  attacks  of  angina  pec¬ 
toris.  Her  recovery,  in  each  case,  seemed 
almost  miraculous,  but  she  had  an  un¬ 
quenchable  spirit,  aud  what  the  doctors 
called  “the  habit  of  living.”  Still,  con¬ 
sidering  what  is  believed  regarding  the 
soluble  vitamine  of  orange  juice,  is  it  not 
possible  that  diet  had  something  to  do 
with  the  vitality  of  the  frail  aud  aged 
body? 


Wanted — A  Dishwasher 

Living  on  a  farm  where  our  haying 
and  harvest  help  often  make  a  family  of 
from  nine  to  fifteen  to  serve,  I  have  often 
wished  for  a  mechanical  dishwasher  that 
would  release  at  least  the  time  required 
in  doing  the  table  dishes.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  possible  to  wash  cooking 
or  baking  dishes  and  kettles  satisfactorily 
except  by  hand  labor,  but  I  do  not  find 
any  advertisement  of  any  sort  of  dish¬ 
washer  in  any  of  our  papers.  The  big 
machines  used  in  restaurants  would  be  of 
no  use  here,  as  our  home  is  not  piped  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  but  we  have  a  large 
supply  of  good  rainwater,  easy  pump  and 
good  range.  Has  anyone  any  experience 
that  would  help  under  these  conditions? 

MRS.  W.  K. 

Here  is  a  perennial  question,  for  to 
many  women  “doing  the  dishes"  is  the 
most  wearisome,  monotonous  and  dis¬ 
tasteful  of  all  household  tasks.  All  the 
mechanical  dishwashers  we  have  seen 
call,  first  of  all,  for  a  great  deal  of  hot 
water.  The  usual  form  is  a  rack  in 
which*the  dishes  are  stacked  after  scrap¬ 
ing,  the  rack  being  agitated  in  a  vat  of 
boiling  water,  or  exposed  to  live  steam. 
The  dishes  are  then  rinsed  in  boiling 
water,  aud  allowed  to  dry  by  cooling  in 
the  rack.  Many  housekeepers  say  that 
they  do  not  approve  of  this  drying,  think¬ 
ing  the  dishes  are  improved  by  wiping 
with  the  towel.  Theoretically,  if  the 
water  is  boiling,  and  the  draining  and 
drying  perfect,  the  system  is  superior. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  laundry 


Embroidery  Designs 


The  curtains  shown,  No.  1327B,  finish  the 
set  of  which  centrepiece  and  scarf  were 
shown  August  10  and  August  30.  The  cur¬ 
tains  1327B,  size  18x40  in.,  cost,  with  mer¬ 
cerized  (loss,  per  pair,  00  cents. 


work,  and  also  the  wear  of  expensive 
toweling. 

In  farm  homes  where  there  is  abundant 
water  piped  in,  and  a  large  kitchen  boiler, 
dishwashing  is  relieved  of  its  greatest 
bugbear,  but  if  hot  water  is  not  supplied 
by  a  convenient  faucet  there  is  always 
the  exra  work  of  pouring  from  a  kettle 
or  dripping  from  a  range  reservoir,  and 
this  is  the  chief  handicap  to  effective  dish¬ 
washing.  In  any  case,  dishwashing  is 
much  aided  by  wiping  off  grease  with 
soft  paper,  when  stacking  the  dishes,  and 
then  burning  the  paper,  and  this  practice 
does  much  to  avoid  clogged  drain  pipes. 

We  would  like  to  hear  about  effective 
mechanical  dishwashers.  Who  can  give 
us  actual  experience?  Let  us  have  a  dish¬ 
washing  congress,  and  learn  just  how 
other  women  save  time  and  energy  in  this 
unending  work,  that  must  be  gone  through 
21  times  a  week,  for  the  term  of  our 
natural  life. 


Crocheting  a  Sweater 

One  of  your  readers  asks  for  directions 
for  crocheting  a  sweater.  I  will  give  the 
following  rules  for  crocheting  a  misses’ 
sweater  coat : 

Material  :  Eight  hanks  of  zephyrene  in 
any  color  for  body,  1  hank  of  any  other 
color  for  trimming,  and  a  No.  5  bone 
crochet  hook. 

Make  235  eh.  sts.  (30  inch  long  coat), 
for  length  of  back,  over  shoulders  and 
front. 

1st  row — 1  d.  c.  into  4th  st.,  1  d.  c.  into 
each  st.,  2  ch.  st.,  turn. 

2d  row — I  s.  c.  into  each  st.  of  previous 
row,  taking  up  back  half  of  each  st.  only, 
make  1  st.  and  2nd  rows  alternately  for 
22  rows,  increasing  1  st.  on  each  turn 
of  d.  c.  at  front  edge. 

23d  row — 3  ch.  sts..  120  d.  c.  into  each 
sts.,  turn,  continue  for  14  rows  for  the 
back,  add  123  ch.  sts,  and  repeat  for  op¬ 
posite  shoulder  and  front. 

Next  row — 105  d.  e.,  drop  1  st.  at 
neck  on  each  turn  for  14  rows,  or  width 
of  half  the  front,  repeat  for  the  opposite 
front. 

Start  at  the  lower  side  of  front,  50  sts. 
from  the  buttons,  make  1  s.  c.  into  each  st. 

Next  row — 42  d.  e.,  then  42  s.  c..  then 
34  s.  c.,  26  d.  c.,  20  s.  c.,  20  d.  c.,  20  6.  c., 
forming  a  gusset  on  the  side  of  back. 

Sleeves — Make  55  ch.  sts.  1st  row,  1 
s.  c.  into  3d  st..  1  s.  c.  into  each  st. 

2nd  row — 1  d.  c.  into  each  st.,  5  eh.  sts. 


3rd  row — 1  s.  c.  into  2nd  ch  st.,  1  s.  c. 
.  into  each  st. 

4th  row- — 2  d.  c.  into  1st  sts.,  1  d.  c.  into 
each  st.,  6  ch.  sts. 

Repeat  3rd  and  4th  rows,  then  con¬ 
tinue  straight  at  cuff  and  adding  1  d.  c. 
at  top  until  you  complete  half  the  sleeves: 
reverse  for  opposite  side  of  sleeves,  sew 
sleeves  together,  at  cuff  make  1  d.  c.  into 
each  1  s.  c.  into  each  st.  for  12  rows, 
catching  through  both  portions  of  each  st. 

Collar — Make  50  ch.  sts..  1st  row  1  d.  c. 
into  4th  .st.,  1  d.  c.  into  each  st.,  2  ch.  sts., 
turn. 

2nd  row — 1  s.  c.  into  each  st. 

Continue  for  IS  rows. 

10th  row — 14  d.  c. 

20th  row — 14  s.  c..  drop  1  d.  c.  on  each 
row  at  neck  until  you  have  2  d.  c. ;  repeat 
for  opposite  side. 

Along  the  three  sides  of  collar  and  edg¬ 
ing  revers  and  fronts,  use  trimmings  of 
1  s.  c.  into  each  st. 

Belt — Make  ch.  1  yd.  long.  Make  row 
of  s.  c.  and  row  of  d.  c.  for  1  Y»  in.  around 
4  sides. 

Buttons — Molds  1%  in-  around.  Make 
of  trimming  3  ch.  sts..  6  s.  c.  into  2nd  st. 

2nd  row — 2  s.  c.  into  1st  st.,  1  s.  c. 
into  next  st..  repeat. 

3rd  row — 2  s.  c.  into  1st  st.,  1  s.  c.  into 
each  of  next  2  sts.,  repeat. 

4th  row — 1  s.  c.  into  each  st.,  then  con¬ 
tinue  as  you  widen. 

Loops — Make  20  ch.  sts.,  1  s.  c.  into 
each  st. ;  repeat  for  4  loops. 

Will  someone  give  me  directions  for  a 
filet  crochet  collar?  a.  p. 


Sweet.  Cucumber  Pickles 

Will  you  ap-e  me  recipe  for  sweet  cu¬ 
cumber  pick ifti?  MRS.  M. 

Wash  cucumbers  and  pack  closely  in 
jar,  and  pour  over  them  boiling  brine, 
one  cup  salt  to  one  gallon  cucumbers, 
dissolved  in  water  enough  to  cover.  Let 
stand  24  hours,  drain,  wipe  dry,  and  cover 
with  weak  vinegar,  boiling  hot.  Drain, 
then  prepare  fresh  vinegar  with  mixed 
spices,  nasturtium  seed,  two  green  pep¬ 
pers.  and  hrown  sugar  to  ta  ,te.  Boil ; 
the  spiced  vinegar  five  minutes,  then  add 
the  drained  cucumbers,  heat  through  and 
then  seal  in  jars.  The  sweet  pickles  will 
not  keep  long  in  open  crocks. 

Sliced  Sweet  Pickles.- — Sliced  cucum¬ 
bers.  one  quart  vinegar,  one  cup  sugar, 
tablespoon  of  cloves,  tablespoon  of  cinna¬ 
mon.  Take  slicing  encumbers  ;  six  good- 
sized  ones  will  make  a  quart :  slice  and 
put  in  a  crock,  cover  with  salt  and  let 
stand  over  night ;  in  morning  drain,  put 
in  preserving  kettle  vinegar,  sugar,  cloves, 
cinnamon,  until  at  boiling  point,  put  in 
sliced  cucumbers,  boil  up  and  can. 


Controlling  Moths 

We  sent  to  you  for  a  remedy  for  the 
extermination  of  roaches  and  it  was  won¬ 
derful  how  quickly  it  did  the  work.  Have 
you  a  remedy  that  will  effectually  clean 
out  moths?  j.  F.  S. 

Clothes  moths  rarely  infest  garments  or 
fabrics  in  regular  rise;  sunlight  is  most 
distasteful  to  them.  The  first  step  in  con¬ 
trolling  them  is  to  beat  and  air  the  gar¬ 
ments,  hanging  out  in  the  sun.  The  clos-l 
et  or  wardrobe  infested  should  then  be! 
well  sprayed  with  gasoline  or  benzine.! 
This  must  be  done  with  proper  care,  re-j 
membering  the  inflammable  and  explosive 
nature  of  the  remedy.  Keep  lights  or  fire 
away  until  the  vapor  is  dissipated.  This 
should  be  done  two  or  three  times  during 
the  Summer,  and  the  clothes  should  be 
frequently  removed  and  brought  out  to 
the  light.  Naphthalene  flakes  or  moth 
balls  will  act  ss  a  repellent  to  the  parent 
moth,  but  cannot  be  relied  on  for  entire 
control. 

It  is  unwise  to  leave  old  garments  or 
woolen  remnants  packed  away  in  garret 
or  closet ;  they  are  an  invitation  to  the 
moth  when  left  undisturbed.  Any  woolen 
or  furs  packed  away  should  be  in  moth¬ 
proof  packages.  Pasteboard  boxes  with 
strips  of  paper  pasted  over  crevices,  are 
excellent,  but  they  must  be  sunned,  aired 
and  examined  before  put  away,  or  there 
may  be  moths  stored  with  them.  Win¬ 
dow  and  door  screens  should  be  put  up 
early  in  the  season ;  they  will  keep  out 
many  troublesome  insects,  including  the 
beetle  that  is  the  parent  of  the  carpet  or 
buffalo  “moth.”  Some  new  houses  are 
very  badly  infested  with  ninths,  but  per¬ 
sistent  work  always  eradicates  them. 


Lemon  Syrup  for  Lemonade 

Some  time  ago  you  gave  a  recipe  for 
lemon  syrup  to  be  bottled  and  kept  for 
making  lemonade.  I  have  forgotten  how 
to  proceed,  is  the  juice  was  heated  in 
some  way.  Will  you  repeat  the  recipe? 

MRS.  J.  II.  8. 

To  prepare  lemon  syrup,  grate  off  the 
yellow  rind  of  lemons,  and  mix  smoothly 
with  granulated  sugar ;  squeeze  out  the 
juice,  and  to  each  pint  of  juice  add  one, 
pint  of  water,  and  3*4  lbs.  of  granulated 
sugar,  'including  that  mixed  with  the 
grated  rinds.  Heat  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  but  do  not  boil;  strain  and 
bottle.  Keep  in  a  cool  place,  and  dilute 
as  required  for  lemonade.  Boiling  the 
syrup  spoils  the  flavor. 


A  Help  in  Canning 

Everyone  knows  that  green  corn  should 
be  well  packed  in  the  cans  before  pro¬ 
cessing.  All  the  recipes  say  so.  Rut 
what  to  use  to  pack  it  with  troubled  me  , 
a  long  time.  I  have  found  that  an  empty 
olive  bottle  of  about  1%  in.  in  diameter 
is  just  right.  It  is  easy  to  handle,  can 
be  kept  clean  and  fits  up  close  to  the 
sides  of  the  jars.  I  have  also  used  it  in : 
packing  string  beans.  Try  it.  E.  D.  M.  ! 


Yourearning:  power 

when  it  rains  is 
made  sure 
by 


rISH  BRPtf® 


KEFLEX 

SLICKER 

Look  for  the 
Reflex  Edge 

A.  J.  Tower  Co. 

Established  1836 
Boston,  Mas«.v. 


U.  S.  Army  Raincoats 

Finished  too  late  to  go  to  France 
White  they  last - For  Civilians 

U.  S.  Government  Specification  Rubberizing 

Made  under  Supervision  of  Govt.  Inspectors 
Highest  Possible  Waterproof  Quality. 

Released  and  Offered  Direct  to  Civilians 
Delivered  Free  to  Your  Door  on  Receipt  of 

$7.80 --Postpaid  and  Insured 

SentCJO.  D.  on  Receipt  of  12c  Stamps 

Tan  Fast  Color  Rubberized  Material 
Made  complete  in  our  factory  from  the  raw  cloth 
Hermetically  Cemented  Waterproof  Seams 
Also  Civilian  design  and  modified  Army  Coats 

made  same  material  $7.80. 

$14.50 


Coats 


Officer’s  Belted 

ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  REQUEST 
Money  Refunded  if  not  satisiied 
State  Chest  Measurement  and  Height 

Cambridge  Rubber  Co. 

Dept.  10  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Skin  Tortured 
f  Babies  Sleep 
iAfter  Cuticura 


All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  and  60,  Talcum  26. 
Sample  each  free  of  “Cuticura,  Dept.  F.  Hasten." 


1 


Kodakers — Get  Acquainted 


Developing  and  Printing  byourNU-TONE 
Process.  Larged  laboratory  in  New  York 
Roll  Film.:  Vest  Pkt.  2^x314  2Xx4X  3Kx4J4  3Kx5^ 
Devl'g6exp.  .05  .05  .05  .10  .10 

Printing  ea.  .03  .03  .03  .04  .04 

8xt0  mounted  enlargement  35  c.  A  It  work  prepaid 
“SCHULTZ”  PHOTO  SHOP,  122  Nassau  SL.  New  York 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

nnd  Vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the  “(l  ranger" 
Evaporator.  Cheaper  than  canning — No  jars— No  sugar — 
Less  work — No  loss — Cost  $6.00  up.  Send  for  catalog?  1 

EASTERN  MFC.  CO..  259  S.  4th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Annnln  MAKE  A  1)01,1, Alt  AN  HOI  K.  SELL  M  ENIIET8 

HVlCIHS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  iii  alt  u  t  e  n  s  i  1  s.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO.,  Pept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.  V. 


EVERYWOMAN’S 
CANNING  BOOK 

The  A  B  C  of  Safe  Home  Canning  and  Preserving 
MARY  B.  HUGHES 

This  book  ban  been  examined  before  publication  and  id 
found  to  oo,i form  to  the  principled  of  the  United  Stated 
Food  Administration  in  reoard  to  the  conservation  of  foods, 

EVERY  housekeeper  is  planning  for  renewed 
efforts  In  canning  this  year,  and  thoro  is  a 
wider  interest  in  modern  practice  than 
ever  beforo.  Methods  have  changed  great  ly 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  many 
women  feel  the  need  of  up-to-date  recipes,  brought 
together  in  convenient  form.  “Evorywoman'a 
panning  Book"  is  calculated  to  meet  this  need  ; 
it  la  practical,  niodorn  aud  complete. 
gJtPruits,  vegetables  and  meats'are  discussed  from 
' '  i  housekeeper's  standpoint,  and  the  condensed 
for...  and  moderate  price  meet  popular  demands. 
The  inexperienced  canner  will  find  it  a  safe  guide, 
and  the  experienced  worker  will  find  something 
new  and  helpful  between  its  covers.  Bound 
attractively  in  cloth,  91  pages,  five  pages  of  index. 

Witt  be  matted  to  ony  address  upon  receipt  of  7 Sc 
Address  Department  "L," 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Hurry  R.  Lewie ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 
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Preserving  Elderberries,  Rhubarb  and 
Plum  Tomatoes 

Would  you  give  suggestions  for  use  of 
wild  cherries  and  elderberries,  which  are 
extremely  plentiful  in  this  part  of  Long 
Island?  Their  use  for  preserving  espe¬ 
cially?  Also  suggest  how  to  use  yellow 
plum  tomatoes  and  rhubarb  (separately; 
to  make  marmalade  or  preserves.  I  would 
like  to  put  these  fruits  up  in  that  form 
in  two-quart  stone  jars  if  practicable. 

MRS.  J.  B. 

If  the  little  bird  cherries  growing  in 
long  clusters  are  referred  to,  we  do  not 
know  any  method  of  preserving  the  fruit. 
In  the  past,  many  people  have  used  these 
cherries  in  making  alcoholic  cordials,  now 
illegal.  They  have  very  little  pulp,  and 
rather  a  bitter  taste.  No  doubt  they  could 
be  cooked,  the  pulp  pressed  through  a 
colander,  and  then  mixed  with  green  ap¬ 
ple  pulp,  and  prepared  like  other  fruit 
butters  or  marmalade.  They  are  made 
into  excellent  jelly  mixed  with  green 
apples  or  crabapples. 

Elderberries. — These  may  be  combined 
with  gooseberries,  crabapples  and  green 
grapes,  equal  parts  of  either,  making  a 
piquant  table  sauce,  while  pies  made  from 
them  might  please  the  individual  who  does 
not  care  for  the  flavor  of  the  single  fruit. 
For  Winter  use  elderberries  may  be  pre¬ 
served  in  either  of  the  above  combinations 
and  treated  as  other  fruit,  or  canned 
plain  without  sugar  for  use  in  pies  only. 
When.  making  pies  from  the  plain  canned 
fruit  it  is  wise  to  cook  the  berries  with 
the  same  proportion  of  sugar,  flour,  etc., 
ns  given  for  fresh  berries,  filling  the  pie 
paste  when  cold.  This  insures  a  jelly-like 
consistency  of  the  finished  product  with¬ 
out  those  unpalatable  doughy  lumps  too 
often  seen.  Again,  they  may  be  spiced 
and  used  as  a  table  sauce  or  in  pies,  using 
the  same  proportion. 

Preserved  Elderberries. — Seven  pounds 
of  elderberries,  three  pounds  of  granulat¬ 
ed  sugar,  three  lemons  sliced  thin  ;  put 
the  elderberries  alone  in  a  stone  jar  in 
warm  salt  and  water  over  night.  Next 
morning  drain  them  in  a  colander,  make 
syrup  of  the  sugar  and  lemons  and  one 
pint  of  water,  then  put  elderberries  in  the 
syrup  and  cook.  When  they  begin  to  boil 
hard  time  them  20  minutes,  then  pour  in 
a  jar  or  can  ready  for  use. 

Preserved  Elderberries  No.  2. — Shell 
berries.  To  an  eight-quart  panful  use  a 
heading  tablespoon  of  salt,  pour  on  hot 
water  and  let  stand  half  an  hour;  drain 
well.  To  seven  pounds  of  berries  thus 
prepared,  use  three  pounds  of  sugar  and  I 
one  pint  of  vinegar  :  boil  well.  If  one  I 
wrishes  to  keep  in  jars  without  sealing 
they  should  be  boiled  down  thoroughly. 
For  pies  add  a  little  sugar  and  flour 
enough  slightly  to  thicken  the  juice. 

Spiced  Elderberries.  —  Nine  pounds 
cleaned  elderberries,  three  pounds  brown 
Sugar,  one  pint  vinegar  and  one  ounce 
each  of  cloves,  cinnamon  and  allspice. 
Put  sugar  and  vinegar  in  a  tw^o-gallon 
granite  kettle  over  a  slow  fire  and  let 
come  to  a  boil.  Add  berries  and  let  sim-  j 
mar  two  and  a  half  hours.  Tie  spices  in 
little  muslin  bags  and  add  when  nearly 
done.  Seal  in  air-tight  cans. 

A  number  of  rhubarb  recipes  were  given 
in  our  issue  of  March  22.  1910,  page  536.  . 
The  following  is  an  excellent  marmalade  : 
Peel  the  rhubarb  and  cut  into  half-inch 
pieces.  Put  into  a  large  earthen  bowl, 
and  cover  with  sugar,  using  one  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  quart  of  rhubarb.  Allow 
this  to  stand  over  night.  Be  sure  the 
bowl  is  large,  as  there  will  be  a  great 
flood  of  juice.  In  the  morning,  strain  off 
the  juice  into  a  preserving  kettle,  and 
when  it  boils  add  the  rhubarb.  Boil  slowly 
for  an  hour,  or  until  the  rhubarb  thickens 
and  assumes  a  deep  color.  Stir  frequently 
to  avoid  burning,  and  remove  any  scum 
that  rises  to  the  top.  About  15  minutes 
before  removing  from  the  fire,  add  the 
yellow  rind  of  one  lemon  chopped  fine, 
and  the- juice  of  two  lemons,  to  each  four 
quarts  of  marmalade. 

Tomato  Clove  Preserves. — To  four 
pounds  of  yellow  plum  tomatoes,  not  too 
ripe,  allow  four  pounds  of  sugar,  three 
lemons  and  whole  cloves,  according  to 
taste.  Peel  the  tomatoes  without  break¬ 
ing,  sprinkle  sugar  over  arid  let  them 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  pour 
off  the  syrup,  add  the  cloves  and  let  it 
boil  until  thick,  then  strain.  Return  to 
fire  and  add  the  chopped  pulp  of  the 
lemons,  rejecting  the  skin,  and  the  to¬ 
matoes.  and  cook  gently  until  the 
tomatoes  look  clear.  Put  into  jars  and 
seal.  To  give  a  quite  different  flavor, 
substitute  one-half  ounce  of  ginger  root 
for  the  cloves,  and  proceed  as  above. 

Tomato  Mock  Orange  Marmalade. — 
Scald  and  peel  large-sized  yellow  toma¬ 
toes.  Cut  downward  over  each  seed  sec¬ 
tion.  press  open  ami  remove  all  seeds  with 
the  thumb,  leaving  the  pulp  comparatively 
whole.  To  two  parts  of  the  prepared  to¬ 
matoes,  allow  one  part  of  orange,  slicing 
thinly.  Cover  all  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  sugar  and  let  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning  pour  off  syrup  and  cook  down 
about  half,  add  the  tomatoes  and  oranges 
and  cook  until  the  orange  skins  are  trans¬ 
parent.  Seal  in  jelly  glasses. 

Tomato  Marmalade. — For  every  two 
pounds  of  tomatoes  allow  two  pounds  of 
sugar  and  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of 
one  lemon.  Pour  scalding  water  over  the 
tomatoes  to  loosen  the  skins.  After  re¬ 
moving  the  skin,  mix  the  tomatoes  with 
the  sugar  and  boil  slowly  for  one  hour, 
Stirring  and  skijnming  frequently.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  add  the  lemon  juice  and 
ritul  and  cook  another  hour  or  until  the 
whole  is  a  thick,  smooth  mass.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  Canton  preserved  ginger  is 
delicious  in  this. 


Make 

Old 

Things 

New 


Furniture 

Floors 

Woodwork 


T>  ENEW  the  old,  worn  chair,  brighten  up  the  soiled, 
marred  woodwork  and  give  the  rough,  hard-to-clean 
floor  a  new,  glossy  surface.  That’s  the  way  to  have  a 
clean,  attractive,  healthful  home.  You  can  do  it  yourself 
and  enjoy  doing  it  because  the  results  are  so  satisfying. 
Just  get  a  can  of 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 

FLOORLAC 

The  All  Around  Varnish-Stain 


and  apply  as  you  would  paint.  It  produces  a  rich,  at- 
tractive  color  and  a  durable  varnished  surface  at  one 
operation.  Made  in  six  colors — Cherry,  Light  Oak,  Dark 
Oak,  Green,  Mahogany  and  Walnut. 

Floorlae  is  but  one  of  many  home  upkeep  finishes  to  be  had 
at  the  Sherwin-Williams  store.  Here  are  a  few  others: 


S-W  Flat  Tone 

An  oil  paint  for  plastered  walls,  producing 
beautiful  color  effects  and  giving  a  durable 
surface  that  can  be  washed  when  soiled. 


S-W  Old  Dutch  Enamel 

A  rich,  smooth,  durable  enamel  for  woodwork, 
made  by  the  “Old  Dutch”  process.  It  stays 
white  and  will  not  crack.  Two  shades — pure 
white  and  ivory. 


S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

Just  the  thing  for  old,  worn  floors.  Gives  a 
durable  surface  that  can  be  walked  on  and 
scrubbed  without  injury. 


S-W  Varnishes 

Get  Mar-Not  for  your  floors,  Scar-Not  for 
your  woodwork  and  furniture  and  Rexpar  for 
outside  varnishing.  Each  is  made  to  best  serve 
its  particular  purpose. 


Write  for  “  The  A  B  C  of  Home  Painting ”  in  which  an  expert  painter  tells  how  to 
paint  everything  in  and  around  the  farm.  It  is  free. 

Address  S her  win-  Williams  Co.,  601  Canal 
Road ,  iV.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Sh Erwin-  Williams 


Products 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES,  DYESTUFFS 
PIGMENTS,  CHEMICALS 


INSECTICIDES  COLORS,  DISINFECTANTS 
AND  WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 


F  1 


—Put  Your  Farm  On  a  Cash  Basis— 

V  hether  you  rent  or  own,  it’s  good  business  to  take  advantage  of  cash 
discounts  and  other  money-saving  opportunities.  Let  us  help  you. 

WE  LOAN  MONEY 

for  productive  farm  purposes  to  New  York  State  farmers  only.  We  will 
finance  you  for  an  entire  season  at  a  reasonable  rate.  We  simply  desire 
to  make  expenses  and  a  fair  return  upon  investment — nothing  more. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  inc..  Alliance  Bank  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  Bis 
Own  Builder 

By  11.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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September  6,  1919 


It  is  convenient  to  open 
at  the  top  and  a  simple 
matter  to  take  out  the 
salt.  Being  packed  in 
a  good  bag,  it  is  less  expensive  and 
much  easier  to  handle  than  a  barrel. 


THE  70  lb.  bag  is 
just  the  right  size 
for  farm  use.  It  is  easy 
for  the  dealer  to  stack 
them  up  and  again  it’s 
easy  for  the  buyer  to 
place  them  in  a  truck 
or  wagon,  automobile  or 
buggy  and  keep  in  a  good 
dry  place  in  the  house. 


For  these  reasons  we  pack 


COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER'S 


SALT 


in  70  lb.  bags. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Chicago,  III.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


MINERAL1 


InusH 

over 


m 


HEAVER 
■COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases, 
f  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet/ 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO./ 461  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg, 


absorbine 

r*  trade  mark  reg.u.s.pat.off. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 

_  lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 

at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by  _  . .  __ 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Bone  Spavin 

Nomatter  how  old  the  case,  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed ,  try 

Fleming's  Spavin  and  Ring¬ 
bone  Paste,  $2.08  a  Bottle 

(War  tax  paid).  One  application  usually 
enough.  Intended  only  for  established  cases  of 
Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone  and  Sidebone.  Money 
back  if  it  failH.  Write  for  FLEMING’S  VEST- 
POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  It  is  FREE 

FB  FMINft  RRflS  300  Union  Stock  Yards, 
r  K.L.IY11I1U  DtlUd.  chemists,  CHICAGO. ILL. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

't'Ujigl 

Mailed  free  t«  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

feiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiimiiimiitiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiMmiiiiiiiimiMiiiii* 

I  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  | 

FOR  HOGS 

| 

|  Write  for  prices,  feed- 
|  ing  directions,  etc. 

I  IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES.  PA.  TRADE 

'  •  iiiiiiui»itinuiHMiiiiim»iiiiiiuiinmniiimimiiii;iiiiiMnuummtum* 


Great  Hog  Profits 

“  2t- 


GALLON 

^Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Cuts  your  feeding  costs.  Have  bigger 
pigs,  fatter  hogs.  Get  them  ready  lor 
market  in  far  less  time..  You  can  do  it. 

Prove  at  our  risk  that  Milkoline  is  the 
surest  farm  money  maker  known. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Otter  SS 

barrel,  or  a  barrel.  Take  30  days — feed  half  to  your 
hogs  and  poultry.  if  not  absolutely  satisfied  return 
the  unused  part  and  we  will  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  us — no  charge  for  the  half  you  used. 

Millfnlino  Has  a  base  of  Pure  Modified  Butter- 
lillltlUlllllS  milk  to  which  essential  fats  and 
acids  are  added.  Milkoline  comes  in  condensed  form. 
Will  keep  indefinitely  in  any  cliimate.  Will  not 
mould,  sour  or  rot.  Flies  will  not  come  near  it. 
O n  n  For  feeding  mix  one  part  Milkoline 

“U  u  UdllUll  with  50  parts  of  water  or  swill  and 
feed  with  your  usual  grain  feeds.  It  helps  keep  hogs 
healthy,  their  appetites  keen  and  makes  more  pork 
Per  bushel  of  grain.  Stop  buying  buttermilk  of  un¬ 
certain  quality.  Use  Milkoline  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  be  sure  of  uniform  acidity,  and  at  a  cost  of 
2o  a  gallon  or  less  when  fed  as  directed.  Many 
users  say  Milkoline  saves  them  one-third  on  feed 
bills  because  it  makes  their  hogs  and  poultry  as¬ 
similate  all  their  feed. 

IdflAOX  Pnstfit  W.  H.  Graham,  Middleton, 
I*""/ 0  ri  Ollt  Mo.,  writes  that  he  got  an  ex¬ 
tra  ?-1 20  worth  of  pork  from  $30  worth  of  Milkoline 
in  a  sixty  day  feed.  He  made  an  actual  test  of  this 
lot  of  hogs  in  comparison  with  another  bunch.  We 
could  quote  hundreds  of  testimonials,  hut  t lie  best 
proof  is  that  we  legally  guarantee  Milkoline  to  be 
satisfactory  or  refund  your  money,  (you  aro  the 
judge)  and  refer  you  to  S.  W.  Bird.  Bank  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  Mo.,  and  B.  G.  Dunn  &  Co.  MILKOLINE 
Is  just  as  good  for  Poultry  as  for  Hogs. 

Order  from  Nearest  Dealer  or  Direct  front  this  Ad. 
Send  check  or  money  order  and  ask  for  free  book¬ 
let.  “Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market." 


5  Gals. 

at  Creamery 

$1.50 

per 

gal . 

. $7.50 

10  " 

ti  t* 

1.25 

per 

gal . 

15  “ 

it  a 

1.10 

per 

gal . 

32  “ 

a  it 

1.00 

per 

gal . 

. 32.00 

55  “ 

*t  it 

.90 

per 

gal . 

. 49.50 

No  charge  lor  kegs  or  barrels.  Prices  F.  O. 
Nearest  Dealer  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 


347  Creamery  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Distributed  by : 

W.  J.  Blanchard,  880  Plymouth  St-.  Abbington,  Mass* 
Andorson  &  Scofiold,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Frank  S.  Jones,  305  Lanvalo  St.,  Bultimoro,  Md. 


O  Buys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2>£. 

JO  Light  running,  easy  cleaning, 
closo  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

Separators  are  guaranteed  a  life-time 

UKaimjt  defect®  in  muturia!  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  gizcB  all  noid  oo 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL  i 

and  <>n  n  plan  whereby  they  earn  their 
own  cost  and  more  by  what  they  t>ave.  Poatal  1 
brine.*  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  uavo  money.  19J  i 

Albaugh-Dover Co.  2171  Marshall  Bl.  Chicago* 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sal*  by  Rural  New* Yorker 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Concrete  Manger 

Would  concrete  be  all  right  for  a  floor 
for  cows’  manger?  I  have  a  hoard  floor 
now.  and  rats  have  made  holes  through  it. 
There  is  three  or  four  feet  of  stones 
under  manger,  so  would  have  a  good 
bottom.  H,  J.  P. 

New  York. 

There  is  nothing  that  would  equal  a 
concrete  feeding  manger  for  dairy  cows. 
It  will  meet  any  condition  imposed  by 
the  visiting  Boards  of  Health  or  in¬ 
spectors  concerning  sanitation.  It  is  dry, 
easy  to  clean,  and  it  is  permanent.  That 
makes  it  far  and  away  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  material  to  use.  The  vermin  that  now 
infest  your  stable  can  he  eliminated.  So 
far  as  'I  know  there  is  not  a  single  ob¬ 
jection  that  can  be  raised  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  manger  of  concrete.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  main  floor  of  a  dairy  barn  should  be 
of  concrete,  or  whether  it  should  he  cov¬ 
ered  with  some  other  material  such  as 
wood  or  cork  brick  to  prevent  udder 
troubles  during  cold  weather :  hut  surely 
this  question  cannot  be  raised  so  far  as 
manger  construction  is  concerned. 


Garbage  Tankage  or  “Stick" 

Could  you  tell  me  where  to  buy  garbage 
tankage  or  “stick,”  such  as  you  used  in 
your  experiments,  and  what  would  be 
about  the  right  price  now?  Also  will 
you  give  best  feed  combinations  to  use 
with  it  under  present  conditions  and  full 
feeding  directions.  C.  N.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

We  secured  the  garbage  residual  prod¬ 
uct  known  as  “stick”  from  the  disposal 
plant  at  Reading,  Pa.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  any  of  the  “stick”  could  be  se¬ 
cured  at.  this  time.  Furthermore,  it  was 
never  on  the  market  commercially,  for 
it  contained  a  large  percentage  of  moist¬ 
ure,  which  made  it  rather  expensive, 
owing  to  the  increased  transportation 
charges.  If  you  will  request  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  to  forward  you  a  copy  of  Circular 
No.  40  relating  to  these  experiments  you 
will  find  tabulated  the  results  that  were 
obtained. 


Milking  Quality 

Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  a  cow 
I  own,  and  would  it  he  advisable  to  raise  a 
calf  from  her?  The  cow  in  question  is 
a  purebred  registered  Guernsey  4%  years 
old ;  had  her  second  calf  last  June  22. 
The  most  she  'has  milked  was  11  qts..  now 
about  nine  quarts.  I  feed  her  union 
grains,  according  to  directions.  The 
pasture  is  in  bad  shape,  hut  I  give 
her  all  the  green  corn  she  can  eat.  About 
six  weeks  before  calving  I  started  to  dry 
her  up.  At  that  time  she  was  giving  four 
quarts.  I  found  after  milking  her  on  and 
off  for  four  weeks  she  would  not  dry  up, 
so  the  last  two  weeks  before  calving  I 
did  not  milk  her  at  all.  A  few  days  be¬ 
fore  calving,  she  made  a  fair  bag.  and 
dropped  a  nicely  marked  heifer  calf.  Do 
you  think  this  cow  is  doing  as  well  as 
she  should  and  would  you  advise  that  I 
raise  her  calf?  I  would  like  her  to  come 
in  iu  the  Spring.  Would  it  not  he  too 
hard  to  breed  her  so  soon?  P.  H. 

New  York. 

Twenty-three  pounds  of  milk  per  day 
is  not  enough  for  a  four-year-old  heifer 
with  her  second  calf,  although  if  she  con¬ 
tinued  an  average  production  of  nine 
quarts  throughout  her  lactation  period 
the  total  production  for  the  entire  year 
would  he  considerably  above  the  average. 
If  she  persisted  in  milking  even  a  small 
amount  this  is  iu  her  favor;  but  'I  doubt 
very  much  if  a  heifer  from  this  parentage 
would  ever  develop  into  an  extraordinary 
milker.  Much  would  depend  upon  the 
sire  of  this  calf  and  the  known  records 
of  the  families  centered  in  his  blood  lines. 

While  the  grain  ration  you  mention  has 
given  good  results  in  feeding  cows  better 
j  results  would  have  been  obtained  iu  case 
\  you  added  comment  and  gluten  to  the 
union  grains.  A  Guernsey  cow  444  years 
old  coming  iu  with  her  second  calf  ought 
to  give  40  or  45  lbs.  of  milk,  which  would 
he  about  20  qts.  She  should  give  7,500 
lbs.  of  milk  during  her  lactation  period, 
which  ought  to  cover  about  10  months. 
It  would  appear  that  this  cow  has  failed 
to  do  this :  hence  it  is  possible  that  you 
would  he  disappointed  in  case  you  raised 
her  calf  and  depended  upon  the  youngster 
to  give  more  milk  than  her  dam.  It  is 
safe  to  breed  her  about  three  months  after 
calving,  although  no  injury  would  result 
from  breeding  her  at  an  earlier  date. 


Summer  Silage 

1.  We  have  so  much  corn  this  year  \\e 
would  like  to  know  whether  we  could 
put  it  in  a  silo  for  late  Summer  feeding. 
How  should  it  he  fixed  on  top  to  keep  it 
from  sprouting?  2.  What  size  of  silo  for 
,‘!0  head  of  cows?  We  have  tsvo  silos, 
12x26,  but  we  want  more  room. 

West  Virginia.  C.  n.  w. 

1.  There  is  nothing  to  he  gained  by 
cutting  silage  in  Summer  and  attempting 
to  fill  silos  with  this  material.  It  would 
j  be  much  better  if  you  would  cut  the  green 
[  corn  daily  and  feed  it  to  ,  tl\e  cows,  for 


they  would  eat  it  up,  stalk  and  all,  and  it 
would  give  you  better  results  than  would 
obtain  in  case  this  watery  material  was 
cut  up  and  put  into  the  silo.  Green  corn 
makes  excellent  feed,  and  it  is  doubtful 
indeed  whether  green  corn  put  into  the 
silo,  as  you  suggested  would  give  you 
satisfactory  results.  The  fermentation 
would  he  excessive. 

2.  A  dairy  cow  of  normal  size  and  de¬ 
velopment  would  consume  about  35  lbs. 
of  silage  a  day,  which  would  mean  about 
1,000  lbs.  a  month.  A  silo  12x26  would 
hold  55  tons  of  silage.  Assuming  that  it 
is  necessary  to  feed  the  cows  for  seven 
months,  you  would  require  approximately 
105  tons,  and  a  silo  15  feet  in  diameter 
and  30  feet  high  would  give  you  this 
capacity.  After  the  silo  is  filled  if  you 
will  sprinkle  over  a  bushel  of  oats,  cover¬ 
ing  the.  top  surface,  you  will  find  that 
they  ,  will  promptly  germinate,  and  form 
a  thick  mass  which  will  exclude  the  air 
and  prevent  spoilage. 


Feeding  for  Milk 

Will  you  tell  me  what*  feeds  to  mix  in 
order  to  obtain  a  large  flow  of  milk? 
Cows  are  Ilolsteins  and  Guernseys.  They 
are  fed  at  milking  time  silage  and  grain 
in  stable,  other  times,  day  and  night,  in 
lot  with  plenty  of  shade  and  water  and 
feeding  rack  full  of  green  Alfalfa.  Most 
uf  the  cows  freshened  in  late  Spring,  and 
I  want  to  obtain  all  milk  possible  until 
about  December  1.  when  I  can  ease  off 
some.  Can  buy  all  feeds.  it.  f.  n. 

New  York. 

If  you  have  an  abundance  of  silage 
that  you  are  feeding  during  the  Summer 
months,  and  provided  this  is  supplemented 
with  all  of  the  green  Alfalfa  hay  that 
the  cows  will  consume,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  provide  very  much  variety  in  the  way 
of  a  grain  ration.  I  would  use  a  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn  or  hom¬ 
iny  meal  and  gluten  meal,  and  would  feed 
a  eow  yielding  40  lbs.  of  milk  from  eight 
to  10  lbs.  of  tins  mixture.  Green  Alfalfa 
would  supply  an  abundance  of  protein, 
the  silage  would  supply  the  carbohydrate, 
while  the  gluten  and  eornmeal  would  in¬ 
crease  the  production  .substantially.  'If 
the  cows  do  not  have  access  to  pasture 
then  there  would  he  some  advantage  in 
feeding  some  dry  hay  in  conjunction  with 
green  Alfalfa  and  the  silage.  If  the 
silage  is  made  from  corn  well  matured  it 
might  be  possible  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  eornmeal  in  the  ration,  in  which  in¬ 
stance  I  would  build  my  ration  of  equal 
parts  of  eornmeal,  gluten  meal  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal. 


Fitting  Sow  for  Exhibition 

I  own  a  registered  Chester  White  sow 
of  good  blood  lines,  and  wish  to  exhibit 
her  at  a  local  fair  this  Fall.  She  was 
farrowed  in  the  last  week  of  April, 
present  year.  Will  you  outline  a  plan 
I  should  follow  as  regards  quantity  of 
feed  and  care  until  she  is  taken  to  the 
fair,  as  I  want  her  to  he  a  prize  winner? 
Pennsylvania.  m.  .t.  o. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  Chester  White 
sow  in  question  has  been  well  grown  since 
April,  and  that  she  has  gained  at  least 
a  pound  a  day  during  her  early  growing 
period.  It  is  also  assumed  that  she  has 
access  to  forage  crops,  and  that  she  has 
developed  the  frame,  bone,  and  muscle 
necessary  for  an  attractive  conformation. 
If  I  were  feeding  her  for  the  Fall  shows 
I  would  gradually  bring  her  up  to  full 
feed.  I  would  utilize  a  grain  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  eornmeal. 
ground  oats,  wheat  middlings,  to  which 
10  per  cent  of  digester  tankage  was  added. 
If  possible,  I  would  feed  5  lbs.  of  skim- 
milk  with  each  pound  of  this  grain  mix¬ 
ture.  There  is  nothing  that  will  give 
better  results  in  preparing  pigs  for  the 
show  ring  than  skim-milk  and  the  oat 
mixture  that  I  have  suggested.  Keep 
the  sow's  appetite  on  edge;  that  is,  give 
her  all  she  will  eat  and  clean  up  with 
relish,  but  never  permit  her  to  leave  a 
lot  of  food  in  the  trough  that  is  apt  to 
sour  and  decompose  before  the  next  feed¬ 
ing.  She  will  eat  from  5  to  7  lbs.  of 
grain  daily,  provided  she  is  given  regular 
exercise  her  gains  will  he  extraordinary. 
Exercise  is  fundamental  for  pigs  intended 
for  the  show.  If  they  are  accustomed  to 
loll  around  in  their  pens  at  home  they 
will  do  this  at  the  show  and  invariably 
make  a  poor  showing  in  the  judging  ring. 
Give  her  a  good  strenuous  walk  each  day, 
which  will  keep  her  up  on  her  pasterns 
and  harden  her  muscles  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  will  make  a  mpoli  more  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance  at  the  fair.  It  is  also 
wise  to  comb  her  coat  regularly,  and  there 
is  nothing  any  better  than  olive  oil  or 
plain  sweet  oil  for  such  use,  and  this  will 
eliminate  parasites  and  make  the  hair 
shiny.  Make  sure  that  the  feet  are  cut 
down  so  that  there  is  no  overturning  of 
the  hoof,  which  is  often  responsible  for 
.weak  pasterns. 


“Eft’s  go  to  the  beach  for  a  few  weeks." 
said  Brown’s  wife.  “Just  think,  dear, 
of  the  soothing  murmur  of  the  sea,  the 

constant  breaking  of  the  waves  and - ” 

“And  the  equally  constant  breaking  of  the 
$20  bills,”  put  in  her  more  practical  hus¬ 
band. — Boston  Transcript, 
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BERKSHIRE  COUMY  BERKSHIRE  CLUB 

The  blood  lines  you  want  are  in  our  herds 

40  Breeders— Berkshires  of  all  ages— Prices  Right— lOOO  animals  in  herds 
NEXT  PUBLIC  AUCTION  NOVEMBER  6th,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

William  H.  McKee,  Secretary  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


BLYTHEWOOD 

BERKSHIRES 

Pigs  of  both  sexes  by  Ames  Rival  136th  238372  and 
lowana  Royal  48th  231*61  now  ready  to  ship. 

The  pigs  by  lowana  Royal  48th  are  coming 
very  strong  and  growing  well.  Present  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  we  were  justified  in  paying  the 
price  we  did  for  this  great  boar. 
BLYTHEWOOD  FARMS,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Buy  Good  Berkshires 

lOO  Animal*  in  Herd 

Lord  Premier  Successor  and  Harpending 
blood  lines. 

SIZE-TYPE-PROLIFICACY 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

OLD  SHADE  FARMS,  -  Lee,  Mass. 


Maple  Hill  Farm 

Lee,  Mass. 

My  lire  is  a  son  of  Rival'*  Majestic  Boy.  He 
is  siring  litters  of  8-15,  smooth  and  nice. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 


Highwond  Motlie  57th,  56  pigs  in  5  litUtrs 

FUNTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 

Order  your  pigs  now  from  large,  uniform, 
healthy  litters,  carrying  the  blood  of  many  of 
the  Breed's  greatest  animals.  10  sows  farrowed 
g4  live  pigs,  raising 82. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM  DALTON,  MASS. 


BIG  BERKSHIRES 

HOLMHILL  FARM,  LEE,  MASS. 

Raise  500— GOO-1  b.  sows  that  will  have  large 
litters.  We  have  that  kind — you  need  them 
in  your  herd.  Just  farrowed  a  litter  of  10 
from  a  600-1  b.  sow — order  now. 


September  Eighteenth  is  the  Date 
Springfield,  Mass.,  is  the  Place 

I  The  Eastern  Berkshire  Congress  Sale  | 

EXPOSITION  GROUNDS 

Sixty  Head  Sows,  Bred  and  Open,  Gilts 
the  same  way-and  Service  Boars 

An  opportunity  to  get  the  best  in  blood  lines  and  individuality.  The  | 
1  best  breeders  in  the  east  are  consigning  to  this  sale. 

|  Attend  the  Berkshire  Congress  Show  on  the  17th.  jj 

SALE  STARTS  1.30  P.  M.,  RAIN  OR  SHINE 

|  For  Catalogue  write  R.  F.  FAUX,  Sec.,  Norwich,  Ct.  E.  A.  HUTCHINS,  Sales  Mgr.  | 

K.iuuiiiniiiiiniiiiiiu 


PURE  BRED 
BERKSHIRES 

THE  LARGE  TYPE 

Sows  and  gilts  now  being  bred  to  our 
herd  boars,  Symboleer’s  Junior  240600 
and  Princess'  Successor  Champion 
266904.  We  are  booking  orders  for 
spring  pigs  sired  by  these  boar*. 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

a.  SMITH  *i  SONS, Prop*.,  SEELY VILLE,  PA. 

Prolific 

Berkshires 

Only  a  few  of  these  boar  and  sow  pigs  left,  sired  by 
a  son  of  the  great  Longfellow’s  Double.  Rival  Long- 
fallow  20th.  No.  238095.  and  his  son,  Karha’s  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd,  No.  267474,  and  out  of  our  large  pro¬ 
lific  Sows;  they  are  the  kind  that  feed  right,  breed 
right,  are  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

KARHA  FARM 

CEO.  L-  BARKER.  Supt. 

Parksville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

r — - ; 

REGISTERED 

!  BERKSHIRES  j 

■  Epochal  Strain.  Aug.  and  Sept.  pigs.  Selected  ; 

!  stock  lor  breeder*  for  shipment  when  8wks.  j 
•  old.  Boars.  815:  Sows,  820.  Service  Boars.  ] 

j  MIDDLEBR00K  FARM,  Allenhurst.  N.  J.  { 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  qualify  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  If  A  II  E  A  V  Y  II  A  M  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsand  pigs. 

H.  M.  TERWILLIGER.Mgr.  Anedjo  Firm, Webster,  Mass. 

Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 

Champion  Berkshires 

We  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire  the  kind 
with  big  bone,  broad,  thick  backs,  long  deep  thick 
hams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prize-winning  boars,  sows  and  barrows.  We  of¬ 
fer  fall  and  summer  pigs  botli  sexes,  boars  ready  for 
service  and  sow  s  bred  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 

HOOD  FARM  -  Lowell,  Mass. 

Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

See  my  herd  at  the  Conn.,  New  York,  East¬ 
ern  Exposition  and  Trenton  Inter-State  Fairs. 

Public  Sale,  Oct.  25,  1919 — 30  boar*,  30  gilts 

Entire  offerinv  cholera  immune. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  YVhitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE,  CONSTITUTION,  PROLIFICACY  Our  First  Consideration 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  with  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  we  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  than 
any  other  three  breeders  in  the  United  States. 
Special  offering  of  hoars  and  boar  pigs. 

H,  C-  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED 

Berkshires 

15  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Spring  Boars  and  fall  pigs. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  -  North  East,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  offer  February  and  March  farrowed  Boar  Pigs, 
nearly  ready  for  service,  weighing  100  lbs.,  of  the 
big  type,  with  quality;  By  Symboleer’s  Superb 
and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd:  registered  and 
crated.  They  arc  not  fat  but  healthy.  Address 

J.  E.  WATSON  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Registered  Berkshires 

of  Best  Breeding,  a  few  high  quality  young  boars 

RICHARD  E.  WAIS  LEBANON,  N.  J. 

Two  Very  High  Class  Berkshire  Sows  Xeyto far¬ 
row  in  September.  $90  each,  Reg.  and  transferr¬ 
ed.  Also  some  very  nice  Spring  pigs,  either  sex,  $30 
each,  Reg.  ARDMORE  FARM.  Glen  Spey.  Sullivan  Co  .  N.Y. 

Berkshire  Boar  Pigs 

GEO,  E.  1)IETZ  .  -  Zelienople,  Pa. 

Berks  h  ire-Ch  ester  CrossjtL  farm* 

r*- Products 


$412  was  the  average  price  paid  for  342  Guernseys  consigned 
by  farmer-breeders  in  a  series  of  6  Wisconsin  sales.  This 
average  exceeds  by  $82  the  average  of  all  1918  Guernsey  sales, 
and  greatly  exceeds  the  average  of  any  other  corresponding 
series  of  dairy  cattle  sales  ever  held.  Breed  Guernseys,  the 
cattle  of  promise.  Write  to  breeders  for  descriptions  and 
prices  and  send  for  our  booklets  telling  why  others  have  chosen 
the  Guernsey. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Herdlea  bulls  will  increase  your  production. 

Herdlea  bulls  will  increase  your  reputation. 

Herdlea  gives  their  cows  every  opportunity. 

Herdlea  will  make  special  prices  to  small  breeders  and  beginners. 

HEROLEa  BERKSHIRES  ARE  OF  THE  SAME 
HIGH  STANDARD  AS  THE  GUERNSEYS 

A.  T.  Herd,  Prop.  Louis  McL.  Merry  man.  Mgr. 

Carl  Gockerell,  Herdsman  New  Hope,  f’n. 

BELLMATH  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

SALE  Choice  Young  Bulls  at  Reasonable  Prices 

One  son  of  Della  of  Hickory  Grove  A.  R.  5751—14392.5  Lbs.  milk,  701.27  Lbs.  fat. 

Two  grandsons  of  Della  of  Hickory  Grove  from  high  producing  dams. 

Three  other  high  class  young  bulls  of  Glenwood  breeding. 

Two  splendid  May  Rose  youngsters,  grandsons  of  Itcben  Daisy’s  May  King  of  Langwater  17349. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List 

H.  C.  CROCKER  &  SON  SENNETT,  N.  Y. 


Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Belle  Alto  Farms 
GUERNSEY  BULLS 


SIRED  J  Langwater  Royal  Master  23663  I  We  offer 
BY  |  Pencoyd’s  Royal  Secret  40685  (  orandsons 
of  King  of  the  May,  9001,  and  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of 
Lilly  Vale.  10028,  two  to  twelve  months.  Some  out  of 
A.  R.  dams.  Herd  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  state. 
Tiiese  are  bulls  of  great  promise.  Send  for  sale  list. 

BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  WERNERSVILLE,  PA.,  M.  H.  McCallum.  Mor. 


FOR  SALE,  Liberty  of  Langholm 


No.  51307 


\  -  V  ■)$*#. 


-V- 


lMtlCE,  $350.00 

Born  April  22nd.  1918.  A  perfect  individual. 
Sire.  Autocrats  Choice  of  Harriton,  No.  39186. 
Dam.Nu  Biana’s  May  Rose  of  Bayside,  No.  53168. 

Come  and  *ee  this  ball,  UN6H0I.H 

THE  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  FARM 

A.  L.  Frazikr,  Mgr.  Rochester,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dami.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2yz  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


The  Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

3Ve  are  offering  May  Rose  bull  born  January  19, 
1919,  sired  by  a  son  of  Langwater  May  King  and 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy's  May 
King.  Every  female  in  pedigree  is  in  the  A.  R. 
or  great  producing  dam  list.  Dam  will  be  tested 
at  next  freshening.  Calf  broken  color  and  well 
grown  excellent  individual.  Price,  $300. 

WALTER  S.  KERR.  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Philmark  f 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  tnos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
ronstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Ro*Iyn,  N.  Y. 


RIVER  VIEW  FARM 
May  Rose  Bull  Calves 

Priced  to  Sell 

Correspondence  Solicited 

HENRI  E.  RAG0T,  Mgr.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
dally  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Entenore,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Guernsey  Cow 

9  yr*.  old;  also  a  3-yr.  old:  both  healthy  and 
right  in  every  way.  Good  milkers  and  will  make 
good  family  cows.  Price  reasonable.  Address 

W.  B.  DAYTON,  Supt.,  North  Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.Y. 

Waldorf  Farm  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  from  one  to  sixteen  months  old.  From 
A.  R.  dams  with  high  records.  Prices  right  for 
quick  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females. 
W.  B.  DAYTON,  Supt.,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


I  will 
_  sell 

several  sons,  grandsons  and  daughters  of  Ne  Plus  Ul¬ 
tra  IV.  Several  daughters  ready  to  freshen.  Address 

Manager  Shagbark  Farms,  R.  No.  3,  Boa  151,  Saugerties,  N.  T. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  £r°  S^DS: 

er,  one  of  the  best  sires  of  producers  of  the  breed 

JAMES  E.  van  ALSTYNE  •  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Girdle  Ridge  Farm 

Fine  Guernsey  bull  ready  for  service.  20  mot. 
old,  for  sale.  Other  fancy  choice  males.  Address 

SUPERINTENDENT 
GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM,  Katonali.  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  S* 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ee 


J 


1 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS  i 


i 


| 


OakhurstFarm  Guernseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys  l' 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  Breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain.  I* 


EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smithvllle  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 
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TfoU  aremfing.^ 
a  HeavyPricev&m 
for  a  Cheap  Crib 


Every  time  you  store  corn  or  grain  in  a 
wooden  crib,  you  lose  money.  Bats  and 
mice  destroy  bushels  of  it.  Bain  and  snow 
drive  in  and  keep  it  damp  and  mouldy. 
And  there  is  always  danger  of  Are  *nd  the 
“borrower.” 


“  WithTheSTEEL’RIB  ^ 


is  the  crib  that  lasts  and  cost  no  more. 
AVeatherproof,  rat  and  vermin  proof,  fire¬ 
proof,  thief-proof — easily  filled  and 
emptied.  Scientifically  ventilates  through 
the  grain — not  around  it.  Holds  your  crops 
in  safety  until  the  market  is  right. 

Buckeye  cribs  are  built  of  heavy  gal¬ 
vanized  steel — heavy  steel  ribs  and  rein¬ 
forced  construction. 

MADE  IN  MANY  SIZES 
The  three  styles,  circular,  oblong  and 
shed.  Made  sectional.  Can 
be  as  long  and  hold  as 
much  as  required.  Prac¬ 
tically  indestruc¬ 
tible.  Low  prices. 

Send  for  our  il¬ 
lustrated  folder,  giv¬ 
ing  prices  and. 
sizes.  i 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  THOMAS  & 

ARMSTRONG  CO., 

155  Main  St., 

London,  Ohio. 


'  /  U  tell#  yon  of  the  most  op-to-daU  meth- 

.d  U  '  /  oda  of  building  o  Farm  Power  liuu 50.  It 
'/  Is  full  of  illustrations;  shows  many  ma- 
f  chinos  and  Line  shaft  arrangement-cool- 
'  ini' devices,  etc.  Blue  Prints  of  any  plan 
you  want  FREE--if  selected  from  this  book. 
Writ*  for  it.  _ ,  * 

Cedar  Rapids  Foundry  &  Machine  Co- 
Dept.  2001  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


■^!Iiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiii^ 

1  Green  Mountain) 

I  SILOS  1 

are  going  fast  but 

I  going  promptly.  J 

Have  you  ordered  yet  ? 

|  The  Creamery  Package  ] 
I  Mfg.  Co.  | 

fj  338  West  St.,  Rutland,  Vermont  B 

ililiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 


Write  for  Silver’s^ 

S\New  Book  on 
%  Silo  Fillers 


. 

_ Increase  Your 

Dairy  and  Stock  Profits 

1918  catalog  tells  how  *  ‘Silverized  Silage* ' 
brings  maximum  yield  from  dairy  cows— 
puts  weight  on  fat  stock.  ** Ohio" -Cut  silage 
is  better  feed— cut  clean— packs  air-tight  in 
the  silo— avoids  air  pockets — mold-proof.  Get 
the  facts  about  Silver’s  "Ohio"  Silo  Fillers  and 
Feed  Cutters,  used  by  Experiment  Stations  every¬ 
where.  88  styles  and 
sizes.  Cata¬ 
log  FREE. 

The  Silver 
Mfg.  Co., 

'364Bro:dway, 

SALEM,  OHIO  ,  . ,  ,  . 


'/2  OFF  SILOS 

I  now  have  my  third  con¬ 
signment  of  silos,  the  last 
for  this  season,  which  I 
will  sell  by  mail  at  my 
usual  low  prices.  High- 
grade  silos  of  well-known 
make,  best  material,  and 
strictly  first-class  in  every 
way.  Order  before  this 
lot  is  exhausted  and  save 
precisely  one-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


Live  Stock  Notes 


New  York  Federation  of  Sheep  Growers 

The  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Sheep  Growers’  Associations 
was  held  at  Cooperstovfn,  August  13  and 
14.  It  was  voted  a  success.  There  were 
about  300  persons  present,  23  counties  of 
New  York  beipg  represented,  and  also 
Canada  and  two  other  States.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  varied,  including  a  practical 
exhibition  of  judging  sheep,  a  discussion 
as  to  the  relative  merits,  of  the  Shrop- 
shires  and  the  Cheviot  breeds,  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  dog  law,  and  other  subjects 
interesting  to  sheepmen.  A  part  of  the 
meeting  was  spent  at  Glimmerglen  Farms, 
and  also  at.  Fineliurst.  at  both  of  which 
places  some  excellent  sheep  were  examined. 
A  sale  of  sheep  was  also  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Otsego  County  Association. 
The  president  of  the  association,  Fred  L. 
Porter,  outlined  the  sheep  situation  and 
some  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  sheep¬ 
men.  Among  other  things  Mr.  Poster 
spoke  of  a  campaign  to  encourage  an  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  lamb  and  mutton. 
There  is  some  prejudice  against  this 
meat  on  the  part  of  many  consumers,  and 
some  of  the  butchers  do  not  care  to  handle 
it.  An  educational  campaign,  somewhat 
after  the  plan  of  the  old  Apple  Consum- 


actual  percentage  of  virgin  wool  therein 
contained ;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  failure  so  to  do, 
or  any  false  statement  made  in  relation 
thereto,  shall  be  subject  to  an  adequate 
line  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  may  be 
determined  by  such  legislative  enactment ; 
and  be  it  further 

‘RESOLVED.  That  the  secretary  of 
this  association  be  directed  to  send  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  to  all  organizations 
interested  in  the  subject  matter. 

Our  picture  shows  John  A.  Curry  of 
Ilartwiek  judging  a  group  of  Cheviots  at 
this  meeting. 


Salt  Pork  for  Bloat 

Various  cures  have  been  given  for  bloat 
or  hoven.  You  realize  that  the  worth  of 
a  cure  is  in  some  respect  due  to  one’s  apt¬ 
ness  to  have  it  on  hand.  Every  farm  lias 
salt  pork,  and  for  bloat  I  don’t  know  of 
anything  equal  to  it.  I  have  never  seen 
nor  heard  it  recommended,  but  I  have 
used  it,  so  I  speak  from  _  facts.  Last. 
Spring  we  were  troubled  quite  a  bit  with 
bloat.  We  had  one  Shorthorn  heifer  that 
was  very  hearty  and  very  susceptible.  We 
were  pasturing  clover,  and  this  made  it 
worse.  One  night  in  particular  when  she 
came  up.  her  left  side  was  three  inches 
higher  than  her  back.  The  saliva  had 
started  to  run,  but  she  had  not  started  to 
froth  at  the  mouth.  She  gave  short. 


ABERDEEN  -  ANGUS 

(The  Beef  Breed) 

Breed  PromotionSale 

AN 

AUCTION  SALE 

O  F 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN- 
ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

EASTERN  STATES 
EXPOSITION  GROUNDS 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Sept.  19,  1919 

A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF 
COWS,  HEIFERS  AND  '  BULLS 
FROM  LEADING  BREEDERS 
WILL  BE  OFFERED 


For  Catalog  Amiress 

JOHN  C.  SIMPSON 
SPRINGFIELD,  -  -  MASS. 

or 

CLARENCE  VV.  ECKARDT 
3i  Nassau  Street  NEW  YORK 


1_ LL 

SHEEP 

1 

FOR  SALE 

Reg.Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 

Sired  by  Wardwell’s  Satelite.  Also  a  few  Breed¬ 
ing  Ewes. 

Keikout  Farms.  Nassau,  New  York 


Buy  Your  Pure  Bred  Ram  $ 

England  Ram  Sale  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Sept.  19tli.  For  catalogue  address  your  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  or  H.  E.  HASLETT,  Amherst,  Mass 


125  Sheep  and  Lambs  l  aii  *" 

ono  time.  BEACON  FARM,'  Northport,  L.  I..  N.  Y 

PLEASANT  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

Seneca  Co.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Asrain  on  the  front  s<-at  with  a  strong- bunch  of  Rambooillot 
Delaine,  Dorset  and  Cheviot  Kama.  Also  l‘uroc  swine,  all  ageaj 


For  Sale-Rejj.  Shropshire  Rams  i'\ 

few  Ewes.  Walter  B  Saxton.  Venice  Centre,  N.Y. 


Reg.  siiRorsHiKEs.  rams  and  ewes 

FOR  SALE.  Stevens  Bros.  WILSON,  N.  Y 


Fairhoime  Hampshire  Down  ^•m''inBExncrpt'i”b- 

nlly  line  individuals.  EARL  0.  BROWN.  R.  F.  0.  No.  2.  Ilian,  N.  T. 


Registered  ii  ampsiii  it e  dow n  ew eh 

Yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  Keg.  South  1  town  Ewes 
find  Ram  Lambs  For  Sale.  ELMS  TIGER.  Mudstone.  ,v  J 


For  Sale— Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON.  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


Judging  Cheviots  at  Field  Meeting  of  N.  Y.  State  federation  of  Sheep  0 >oueis 


ns'  League,  will  help  put  lamb  on  the 
able.  Mr.  Porter  said  that  lamb  is  the 
nost  healthful  of  all  meat,  and  perhaps 
he  best  suited  of  any  for  the  use  of  iu- 
,-alicls,'  being  very  palatable  and  highly 
ligestible.  Mr.  Porter  told  of  Lincoln 
Braden  of  California,  who  when  he  went 
o  a  picnic  with  his  wife  always  took  a 
oast  leg  of  lamb  in  place  of  the  usual 
;old  ham.  People  liked  the  lamb  so  well 
;hat  they  called  for  more  of  it.  Ilis 
n-oduet  became  famous,  and  he  now  sells 
ill  his  surplus  by  parcel  post. 

Mr.  Porter  snoke  of  the  new  dosr  law, 


groaning  “moos”  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  really  we  were  worried.  It  was  the 
worst  case  I  had  ever  seen.  We  took 
about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  salt  pork  and 
cut  into  strips  about  %  in.  thick,  and  the 
length  and  width  the  piece  happened  to 
be.  and  made  the  heifer  swallow  it.  Some¬ 
times  they  will  eat  it  after  they  taste  the 
salt,  but  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  take  a 
stick  and  push  it  down  her  throat.  In  20 
minutes  the  flanks  had  fallen  in.  This  is 
an  absolute  fact,  and  is  worth  knowing. 
After  a  creature  begins  to  froth  at  the 
mouth  and  falls  down  I  don’t  believe  it 
would  work.  But  never,  never,  give  a 
physic.  Some  men  have,  but  they  re¬ 
gretted  it.  Also  keep  the  animal  quiet. 

.T.  E.  w. 


and  there  was  a  further  discussion  by 
John  C.  Cottrell,  Mr.  Harper  of  Delaware 
County,  and  Mr.  McLaury  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  present  dog  law  is 
a  step  in  advance,  although  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  There  ought  to  be  a  sepa¬ 
rate  bureau,  arranged  to  take  care  of  New 
York  State  sheep  interests.  Henry  L. 
Wardwell  gave  an  excellent  address  on 
the  general  interests  of  the  sheepmen.  He 
advised  them  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  flocks  through  the  use  of  pure  blood, 
to  select  a  good  breed  suited  to  their  re¬ 
quirements,  and  to  stick  right  to  it.  He 
gave  some  excellent  and  practical  advice 
to  the  sheepmen.  Regarding  the  use  of 
shoddy  and  cotton  in  all-wool  garments, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Hill,  the  head  of  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committee,  read  the  following,  which 
was  adopted : 

WHEREAS,  It  has  become  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  many  manufacturers  of 
so-called  woolen  fabrics  to  mix  with  vir¬ 
gin  wool  either  cotton,  shoddy  or  re¬ 
worked  wool  and  to  place  such  fabrics  on 
the  market  as  all-wool  fabrics  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  consuming  public, 
as  well  as  to  the  wool  growers  of  the 
country :  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  it  is  the  seuse  of 
this  Association,  that  the  proper  legisla¬ 
tion  be  enacted,  requiring  all  manufac¬ 
turers  or  dealers  in  woolen  fabrics  to 
have  displayed  on  each  garment  or  fabric 
offered  for  sale  a  statement  showing  tins 


Skin  Disease 

I  have  a  few  cows  in  my  herd  that  have 
an  eruption  of  the  skin,  mostly  over  the 
back  and  neck ;  it  looks  like  a  mass  of 
pimples.  What  would  you  advise  me  to 
do?  w.  j.g. 

Wisconsin. 

Wash  the  cattle  clean  with  green  soap 
and  hot  water  and  then  dry  thoroughly. 
Afterward  apply  a  1-50  solution  of  coal 
tar  dip  once  daiy  and  dust  with  sulphur 
while  the  skin  is  damp.  If  this  does  not 
suffice,  make  the  solution  stronger. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  17 — Eastern  Berkshire  Congress 
Sale.  Exposition  Grounds,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Sept.  19 — Aberdeen-Angus.  American 
Aberdeen-Angus  Association,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Sept.  19 — Second  annual  consignment 
sale  of  purebred  swine.  Berks  County 
Live  Stock  Breeders’  Association,  New 
Fair  Grounds,  Reading,  Pa. 

Oct.  2 — Imported  Guernseys.  F.  S. 
Peer.  Cranford,  N.  J. 

Oct.  6-S — Holsteins.  Quality  Holstein, 
Chicago,  III.  . 

Oct.  S-9 — TIolstems.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Sale,  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  Lacona, 
N.  Y\  manager. 

Oct.  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 

Oct.  13 — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  Fernbrook 
Farm,  Menands  Road,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  15 — Guerqseys.  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Strawbridge  Bropliy,  Mooreetovvu,  N.  J. 


r„o„|.  llejr.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  and 
rOiualB  KWKfj.  Apply  O  PHI  It  FlKM.  Purchase,  ft.  I. 


F  o  r  S  a le-2nd«BYE  abLi  n  g  Ra  m  b  o  u  i !  ette  R  a  m3 

$40  und  up;  registered.  A  few  large  Shropshire 
ram  lamb*  from  imported  ewes. 

Hubert  C.  Beardsley,  Montour  Falls,  N.Y. 


Registered  Band  C  Type  Delaine  Merino  Rams 

FOR  SALE.  L.  hi.  Adams,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET."  BOOK  about  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphreys’  Veterinary  Medicines,  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 


PRICE 


OUlVEKtO 


Sales  Agent 

W«  want  ono  exclusive  ronref  entati 


We  went  ono  exclusive  r.'prvnjiMY'uitive  /SK 
in  ©very  county.  The  position  ia  worth  $100  ^ 
m  month  to  one  detected.  It  inoxpenencod 
we  train  you.  Write  uo,  the  largest  mfr'o  <__ 
trmnspar«nt,hnndlud  Knives  end  flexors,  for  proposi- ^ 
tton.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co23K6tr  St.,  Canton,  0. 


BIG  PAY 
SURE 


CORN 


IfADUPCTPD  Ono  man.  ono  horse,  one  row. 
"Hnitd  I  til  ^if.gutherimr  :  -equal  to  a  corn 
binder-  sold  direct  to  farmer*  roc  23  years.  Only 
$26,  with  fodder  binder,  shipped,  by  expre«9  to 
every  state.  Free  Catalogue  showing  pictures  of 
Harvester.  CORN  HARVESTER  CO.,  Salinu,  Kes. 


inf!  Fine  While  Envelopes  Neatly  Printed  with  your 
11FV  return  mime  ami  riMivs*  on  corner. postpaid,  only 
75c.  Samples  free.  A,  HOWIE,  l'elnter,  BEEBE.  VT. 
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GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 


IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION 


Animals 
of  the 
highest 
class  and 
breeding 


MR.  FRANK  S.  PEER 

OSCEOLA  FARMS,  CRANFORD,  N.  J. 


WILL  SELL  ON 


Thursday,  Oct.  2nd,  1919 


Not  a 
blemished 
animal 
in  the 
Sale 


SIXTY  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

together  with  the  select  herd  of  Thornliebank  Guernseys 
A  splendid  lot  of  cattle  headed  by 

Imp.  Duke  of  Vimiera  3811  P.  S.  and 
Imp.  Passee  Fancy  ll’s  Honour  4193  P.  S. 

also  a  number  of  the  get  of  the  great  bull 

Hunguets  de  Bas  Winsome  3643  P.  S. 

. - For  Catalogue ,  address  :■ - — - 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK 

405  Main  Street  g  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Greenbraes  Herd  Bull  For  Sale 

Considered  by  experts  one  of  the  best  Guernsey 
Bulls  in  U.  S.  both  breeding  and  conformation 

|  KING  MASHERS  LADDIE  HERO  40.346 

Three  years  old — proved  himself  potent — all  his  calves  are  large  and  thrifty — have  sold 
at  sight  and  we  have  had  a  waiting  list — Satisfactory  reason  for  selling.  Concerning 
his  grandfather,  Ring  Masher  11084,  Dee.  15,  1915,  issue  of  Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal 
said:  ‘Tie  is  the  most  prepotent  Guernsey  bull  living.”  One-half  interest  in  him  sold 
for  $2,500;  one  of  his  granddaughters  sold  recently  for  $0,500  three  of  his  daughters  are 
in  the  list  of  class  leaders;  his  first  seven  daughters  to  be  tested  averaged  007  lbs.  fat. 
A  few  calves  will  pay  for  this  bull. 


GREENBRAES  FARM 


MONROE,  NEW  YORK 


1919 


1882  Maple  Glen  Guernseys 

Have  lor  sale  several  young  May  Hose  bulls  by 
Florliam  Laddie  out  of  tested  dams.  Also  a 
few  females  bred  to  a  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

L.  L.  COGGSHALL  -  Locke,  N.  Y. 


[ 


SWINE 


J 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Scc’y,  Box  66,  Dept  R,  Wtsi  Chesltr,  Pa. 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 

for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  6 
iiios.  old,  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Reg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  ami  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  EDWARD  WALTER, 

Dept.  R.  Box  Oil,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE— Registered  Chester  White  sow  and 
boar  pigs,  all  ages.  Reg.  stock  at  two  months,  tH  ea., 
grade  pigs,  116.  W  rite  for  prices  on  tine  grade  sows,  bred 
or  open,  also  reg.  sows.  Let  us  know  what  you  want. 

H If  ANDRETTI  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Chester  While  Boar  Pigs 

4  mos.  old.  $30;  6  from  litter  14,  $35.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Clash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Harry  Vail, Jr., Now  Milford, Orange  Co., N.Y. 

tor  C„lo  inn  Disc  CHESTER  WHITES 

ror  oale-IUU  “Igs  and  bkkkshikks 

Six  weeks  old.  S5  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
rents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  he 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Onshore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany,  Pa. 

j]|le  75  Berkshire  &  Chester  White  Pigs 

From  four  to  six  weeks  old.  Price,  $5  to  $6  each. 

Part  ready  for  shipment. 

Leo  Rouse  &  Co.  New  Albauy,  Pa. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

<i  wk.  old.  $13  each,  $25  pair;  $35  trio;  not  akin. 
Spring  Gilts  and  Boars.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Hcuveltan,  N.Y. 

Improved  Chester  Whiles  ?»*?  ffUZgJfg 

$15  to  $30.  Geo.  F.  Griffie,  R.  No.  3,  Ncwville,  Pa. 

For  Sali-Chester  White  Pleslr^ct! 

Bowsor Boars.  GEO.  HENBC1IKN,  Washington,  N.  J. 

PureBred  O.I.C.Figs 


For  Sale— Reg.  Guernsey  COW 

nine  years  old,  with  calf.  Good  milker.  Kij^ht  in 
every  way.  H.  J.  GARRETSON,  Bound  Brook,  N-  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


$150,000  FOR  PRIZES 
PUBLICITY  AND 
EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Breeders  of  Holsteins  unanimously  voted  to 
quadruple  the  fees  for  recording  transfers  of 
their  cattle  sold,  and  spend  the  income  there¬ 
from  to  place  the  merits  of  this  greatest  of 
dairy  breeds  before  the  public.  If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

send  for  our  booklets  and  inform  yourself  on 
how  to  make  money  in  breeding  dairy  cattle. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA,  Bex  105,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Herd  of  Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

One  heifer.  Molette  Beryl  of  Hefron.  Born  March 
24.  1918.  Due  to  freshen  in  October.  She  is  a  very 
large  heifer  and  in  tine  condition. 

One  heiler,  Eva  Beets  Dean.  Born  Jan.  10.  1918. 
Her  dam  has  a  31-lb.  record,  made  last  January. 
She  will  freshen  in  January  to  a  30-lb.  sire. 

One  cow,  Mettowe  Marie  Lyons.  Born  Sept.  24, 
1916.  Due  to  freshen  in  October. 

One  cow,  Emma  Deane.  2nd.  Born  Jan.,  1913.  She 
has  a  25-lb.  test  record.  Bred  to  a  30-lb.  sire.  Due 
to  fresten  next  January.  She  has  given  94  lbs  of 
milk  in  one  day.  She  is  a  very  large  cow. 

One  cow.  Maple  Ledge  Beets,  2nd.  Born  Aug.  15, 
1911.  She  has  a  31-lb.  record.  Due  to  freshen  next 
January  to  30-lb.  sire. 

These  cows  are  mostly  white,  with  good  udders 
and  they  are  all  in  good  condition. 

We  would  trad*  one  cow  for  large  size  Poland 
China  sows. 

KELLER  &  TOBLEll  -  Waterford,  N.  Y. 


July  and  August  farrow. 

‘  or 


Shipped  at  six-wks.-old. 
A  nice  lot  of  hoars.  Price,  $9  or  $10  registered. 

ARTHUR  R.  FREEMAN,  Pulaaki,  N.Y. 

DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS 

6  weeks  old  *15.00.  A  few  bo»rs  16  weeks  old  *20.00.  Very 
test  of  breeding  and  guaranteed  to  please  er  money  refunded. 

POCONO  HAIRY  FARM  Preserve,  Pa. 

POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  Prospects  Only 

I>R.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

Sunnyside  Durocs  not  'akin,  open  gilts  and  ier- 

Kt  kssri  Booking  order,  tor'Iall  pigs.  J.  E.  *»n  Alslyne,  Kinder  hook,  N.T. 

nimnn  DDID  DIP C  Thoroughbred  but  not  registered.  *10. 

UIHIUU  DUAn  r  10  0  GEO.  E..DIETZ.  Zcl.ei.oplc.  Ps. 


TAMWORfHan^HAMPSHfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS  LYBKOOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Succcaaoi  lo  Wist  view  Stock  Kurin 

It,  |  \V Inuton-fculctiiy  N.  €. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

HO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

ISO  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

lO  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  aro  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

203-205  Savings 
Cortland,  N.Y. 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  eidg., 


=  HOLSTEINS  = 

Stock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  as  to 
individual  quality  and  sold  under  true  representations. 
l'BKSBST  OF  KK  RINGS 

2  car  loads  of  cows,  fresh  or  due  to  calve  soon. 
1  “  load  of  extra  high  grade  bred  heifers. 
I  “  loatl  of  registered  cows,  now  in  lacta¬ 
tion  or  due  soon. 

Orders  filled  for  ear  load  lots  or  less. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD.  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co  ,  N.Y. 


1.  — Which  is  the  economy  cow? 

2.  — Which  cow  gives  the  richest 

milk? 


3.  — Which  cow  is  the  sturdiest? 

4. — Which  cow  is  the  most 

adaptable? 


THE  Jersey  is  the  answer  to  each!  Most  economical  be¬ 
cause  she  requires  less  feed  than  any  other  breed,  and 
doesn’t  skim  her  own  milk  for  beef  and  bone. 

Jersey  Milk  in  every  test  ever  made  has  shown  the  richest 
quality  of  creamy  milk.  The  remarkable  average  for  Jersey 
Milk  is  5.37%  butter  fat. 

Jersey  is  the  sturdy  cow!  Graceful  and  trim  in  build,  yet  hale 
and  hardy  in  any  climate.  Gentle  and  wholesome  by  nature. 
Jerseys  are  an  asset  to  their  owners.  Their  upkeep  is  lowest 
and  their  profit  yield  highest.  The  markets  pay  more  for 
butter  and  cheese  made  from  Jersey  Milk. 

Jerseys  have  proven  their  superior  longevity  of  milk  service 
over  any  other  breed.  They  don’t  “dry  up”  as  quickly.  In 
official  state  tests  Jersey  butter  fat  records  show  that  the 
Jersey  breed  is  the  most  adaptable  to  all  conditions. 

For  better  dairy  or  breeding  work,  get  Jerseys— the  Pride, 
Prize,  Profit  breed.  Write  for  full  information. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

322-G  West  23rd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

An  Institution  for  the  Benefit  of  Every  Jersey  Owner 


JERSEY: 


HOLSTEINS 


JERSEYS 


HOLSTEINS 

SO  r  e  g  i  s  t  e  r  e  d,  30  very  large 
high  grades,  due  this  fall.  50 
registered,  50  high  grade  year, 
lings.  10  registered,  30  high 
grade,  2-yr.-olds,  due  this  tall. 
12  registered  bulls,  ready  for 
service.  10  registered  heifer 
calves,  priced  to  sell  at  farm¬ 
er’s  prices.  K  Holstein  heifer 
calves.  *20  to  *25  each,  express 
prepaid  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 

King  Segis  Bred  Bulls 

We  have  several  show  bulls  nicely  marked, 
from  two  to  six  months  old.  out  of  excellent 
cows  with  A.  R.  O.  backing  and  sired  by  a  soil 
of  the  §50,000  bull.  Prices  from  §100  to  §175. 

For  Particulars  Address 

G.  C.  BURLINGAME  CAZENOVLA,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  520  to  J25  each.  f.  H-  WOOD,  Cortland,  Now  York 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wutffot 

special  Oder.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chiltenanoo.  N.Y 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Fostcrlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 1 

Cows.  Heifers  due  to  be  fre.h  this  summer  am 


FOR  SALE 

Young 
___  and  later. 

Calves,  hot h  sexes,  verv  attractive.  Come  and  see  them  or 
write.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Sen  173,  Marriitown.  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Nice  Reg.  JERSEY 

2Js-yrs.-old,  with  bull  calf  dropped  Aug.  26th.  Price 

very  reasonable. 

ARTHUR  HOUGHTALING,  R.  F.  0..  West  Coxsackie.  N.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


M  i  1  king 
Shorthorns 


SHEEP 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie,  Pa..  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos.-old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowell,  Mass. 


su.k  Shropshireand  Southdown  Rams  uyttS 

able  prices.  1.  M.  COLBERT'S  S0NS,Fai«  Chatham,  N.  I. 

I  2  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Ramslinb! 

imported  ram.  Good  ones.  FRKD  VAJi  YLEKT,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Cows  and  Heifers 

for  sale.  One  2-year-old  bull,  one  8  months  Bull. 

Mr.  Charles  Hermann,  R.  F.  0.  No.  1.  Box  10,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


L 


HORSES 


50  Head  Shetland  AN1>  LAU<SER  FONIE8  1111 


new  price  list. 


ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 

THE  SUENANG0  PONT  FARMS.  Dtp!.  0.  EspyviUe.  Pi. 


Shetland  Ponies » 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 

PAIR  MORGAN  MARES 

Sold  for  want  of  use;  sisters;  weigh  about  950  lbs. 
each.  Fine  driver*,  double  or  single,  and  good  under 
saddle.  $150  E.  H.  SEARS,  Montgomery ,  Orange  Co..  N.Y. 


youfbdm^^  Ayrshire 


“^Holstein  Calves 

either  sex,  $20  to  $25.  Express 
prepaid  on  5  or  more.  Register-  re¬ 
ed  bull  calves  $25  to  $50.  Regis  ” 
tered  heifers  and  yearlings,  all 
r.ges.  Write  us  your  wants.  The 
best  in  O.  I.  0.  swine. 

ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 
Cortland.  N.  _ Box  253 

READY  TO  SHIP.  z  holstein  buli  calves.  Better  than  ordinary. 

World's  record  in  pedigrees.  ,U1  tested  dams.  *1LK>  each 
to  close  out.  Write  quickly.  CL0KERCA1E  FARM,  Chmlallc.N  I. 


/ 


Ur‘ 

-  •  Vi 

m 


KWHUM*- 


‘Those  combined  qualities 

YOU  HAVE  SOUGHT  IN  THE 
OTHER  BREEDS  AND  FOUND 

LACKING^ - >  TYPE 

CONSTITUTION 
PRODUCTION 

Send  For  New  Book  _ 

p,...  THE  AYRSHIRE  COW  IN  AMERICA" 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Association.  Brandon,  Vermont. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 

i* —  - 

NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  29.  1919. 


These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  Covers  the  qualities  on  hand  at 
the  time.  The  best  grades  of  most  fruits 
ai  :1  vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on 
sales  one  week  may  be  much  better  or 
poorer  than  next  week’s  offerings,  so  that 
a  lower  top  price  on  such  products  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  lower  general  mar¬ 
ket.  This  does  not  apply  to  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs,  which  are  more  thoroughly 
standardized. 

MII.K  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  September,  $3.21  per 
109  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200 
to  210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per 
100  additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per 
cent  butterfat  over  3. 


BUTTER. 

Market  is  very  firm  and  higher  on  top 
grades.  Medium  and  under  qualities  are 
weak. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  57  @  57^ 

Good  to  Choice  .  53  @  5GHj 

Lower  Grades .  50  @  52 

City  made . 45  «*  49 

Dairy,  best  . 55  @  56 

Common  to  good  .  46  4#  53 

Packing  Slock  . . .  43  @  47 

Process  .  46  @  51 


CHEESE. 


A  little  better  business  is  noted  here, 
though  prices  remain  about  as  recently 
mentioned.  Up-State  sales  from  factories 
are  reported  28  to  29c.  and  Wisconsin 
2Sy2c. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  30  «  31 

Good  to  choice .  29  to  31) 

8klms,  best .  22  to  23 

Fair  to  good .  14  @  18 


EGGS. 

Nearby  white  are  3c  higher  and  in¬ 
creasingly  scarce.  Not  much  change 
noted  in  mixed  colors  or  gathered  stock. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  68  to  72 

Medium  to  good  .  60  @  65 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  60  @  62 

Common  to  good .  52  to  7)6 

Gathered,  best,  white .  67  @  68 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  53  to  56 

Lower  grades .  30  to  36 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 10  00  @16  00 

Bulls, .  7  00  to  8  25 

Cows .  I  00  4*10  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  22  00  @25  00 

Culls . 12  00  @17  00 

Hogs . 19  00  @22  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  00  @9  00 


Lambs  . 10  00  @17  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  are  in  surplus  and  lower. 
Sales  are  reported  at :  Chickens.  34  to 
36c ;  fowls,  34  to  35e ;  roosters.  22c ;  tur¬ 
keys,  25  to  30c ;  ducks.  2S  to  30c ;  geese, 
20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Chickens  choice  lb... 

<a 

43 

Fair  to  Good . 

@ 

37 

Broilers,  lb . 

. .  45 

@ 

50 

Howls . 

.  33 

@ 

41 

Roosters . 

. .  23 

(it 

26 

<& 

35 

Squabs,  doz . 

.  2  00 

9  06 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . . 10  50  @1175 

Pea  .  7  00  @  8  50 

Medium  .  7  00  @  8  50 

Bed  Kidney . lo  50  @14  00 

White  Kidney  . . 12  25  @12  50 

Yellow  Eye .  7  00  @  7  50 

Lima,  California .  12  00  @12  50 

FRUITS. 

Apple  supplies  are  much  larger,  busi¬ 
ness  dull  and  prices  lower.  Pears  in  good 
demand  for  prime.  Peaches  lower,  espe¬ 
cially  on  medium  and  under  grades.  Plums 
selling  slowly.  Supplies  of  Eastern  grapes 
are  larger,  and  buyers  beginning  to  take 
some  interest  in  them. 


Apples,  hand-picked,  bbl .  4  00  @  5  00 

Windfalls .  1  00  @  1  75 

Pears.  Bartlett,  bbi .  5  00  &  8  00 

Clapp,  bbl .  6  00  @  8  00 

Oranges,  box  .  6  00  @  8  25 

Lemons,  box  .  5  00  @  6  50 

Grape  Fruit .  6  50  @9  00 

Pineapples.  36s  to  30s .  5  00  @7  00 

Peaches.  6-bkt.  crate  .  1  00  @  2  50 

Bu.  bkt .  1  00  to  1  50 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1  50  @3  00 

Watermelons,  carload  .  150  00  @500  00 

Black nerries.  qt .  15  @  25 

Huckleberries,  qt .  10  @  20 

Hums.  6-lb,  bkt.  . .  30  @  HO 

Grapes,  81b,  crate .  1  00  @  1  25 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  50c  to  $1  per  bbl.  lower  than 
last  week,  weather  having  been  more  fav¬ 
orable  for  digging.  Sweet  corn  lower; 
•cabbage  selling  well ;  tomatoes  mainly 
very  poor  and  low. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  .50 u  @  5  75 

Jersey,  bbl .  . 4(0  @  i  75 

Sweat  Potatoes,  bu .  2  00  to  2  50 

Beets,  bbl  .  2  00  @  2  75 

Carrotb.  bbl .  150  @3  00 

Cabbage— bbl .  1  00  @  1  75 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @  100 

Onions,  bu .  1  00  &  3  00 

String  Beaus  bu .  50  @  2  00 

Squash,  bu.  ,  .  50  @  1  00 

Egg  Plants,  bn  . . 75  @  100 

'Turnips,  white,  bbl .  150  «*  3  00 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @  75 

Okra,  bu .  2  00  @  3  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  75  @  1  50 

Peas.  bu.  bkt .  1  50  @  4  00 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  25  @  75 

8-pk.  box .  50  @  1  25 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  1  00  &  2  51) 

Sweet  Corn,  100  ears .  1  00  @  2  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  50  @  6  00 

Peppers,  bbl .  1  00  to  3  00 

Kotnalne,  bu .  50  @  1  25 

Mushrooms,  lb .  40  @  75 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Uay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton  .  38  00  @39  00 

No.  2 . 35  00  @37  00 

No.  3  . 30  00  @32  00 

No  grade  . 18  00  @20  00 

Clover. mixed . 25  00  @35  00 

Straw,  Rye..  ..... .  . 13  00  @17  00 


WOOL. 

Recent  business  is  reported  at  Roston 
as  follows:  New  York  and  Michigan  un¬ 
washed  delaine,  78  to  82c :  half  blood.  75 
to  78c;  three  eighths  blood,  68  to  69c. 
<  )hio  and  Pennsylvania  unwashed  delaine, 
82  to  86c:  half  blood  combing.  80  to  81c. 
New  England  half  blood.  72  to  75c;  three- 
eighths  blood.  67  to  68c. 

GRAIN. 

The  Government  price  on  No.  2  red 
wheat  at  New  York  and  other  markets  is  : 
New  York.  $2.37%;  Chicago.  $2.23;  Bal¬ 
timore.  $2.35% ;  Kansas  City.  $2.13. 
Corn,  No.  2.  yellow,  New  York.  $2.07%; 
Chicago,  $1  92%.  Oats.  No.  2.  white, 
New  York.  86c;  rye.  $160;  barley,  $1.45. 
The  grain  outlook  in  Europe  is  said  to  be 
much  improved.  Rumania  is  expected  to 
have  a  corn  surplus  of  something  over 
20.000.000  bushels.  Wheat  and  oats  along 
the  Danube  are  said  to  show  a  surplus 
over  home  requirements. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  prints,  lb, 

. 64 

Tub.  good  to  choice.  . 

. 60 

( ’heese  . 

. 35 

Eggs,  fancy,  doz . . 

. 73 

Good  to  choice . . 

Ilam,  lb . . 

Rib  roast,  lb . . 

Steak,  lb . 

. 40 

Flank  roast,  lb . 

Corned  beef  . 

Lamb — Shoulder  .  . . .  , 

. 25 

Leg  . 

. 35 

Loin  chops  . 

Stewing  beef . 

. 35 

Veal  . 

Salt  pork  . 

. 40 

Eels  and  bullheads.  11). 

Haddock,  pickerel  and 

herring. 

Cod.  fresh . 

Bluefish  . 

to  65c 
to  63c 
to  40c 
to  75c 
to  70c 
to  48c 
to  52c 
to  40c 
to  50c 
35c 
to  30c 
25c 
to  30c 
to  40c 
to  65c 
to  40c 
to  35c 
to  45c 
30c 
16c 
18c 
30c 


Fowls,  lb . 35  to  45c 

Chickens,  11> . 45  to  50c 

Potatoes,  lb .  4  to  5c 

lettuce,  head  .  5.  to  10c 

Apples,  doz . 30  to  50c 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bkt .  $1.40 

Plums,  8-lb.  bkt . 40c  to  1.00 

Peaches,  14-qt.  bkt . $1.25  to  1.35 

Crabapples.  14-qt.  bkt .  1.25 

Pears,  14-qt.  bkt .  1.25 

Tomatoes,  doz . 25  to  30c 

Cucumbers,  each .  5  to  10c 

Pickles.  8-lb.  bkt . 50  to  60c 

Sweet  corn,  doz . 40  to  60c 

Onions,  qt . 12  to  15c 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Wheat.  $2.10;  oats,  70c;  corn.  $1.50; 
rye,  $1.60;  potatoes,  $2.20;  apples.  75c 
to  $1.50  per  bu.,  according  to  quality. 
Clover  and  Timothy  hay,  $28  to  $35,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality;  straw,  $10.  Quantity 
and  quality  of  staple  crops  below  normal, 
due  to  rain.  Butcher  cows,  medium  flesh, 
8c  per  lb. ;  steers,  medium  flesh,  12c  per 
lb. ;  calves,  medium  flesh,  20c  per  lb. 
Business  is  about  normal,  but  the  farmers’ 
needs  are  about  15  per  cent  higher  in 
price  than  his  products  are  selling  at 
comparatively.  Our  farmers  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  much  since  the  war  began,  and  are 
patiently  waiting  for  better  labor  con¬ 
ditions.  but  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
farmer  has  made  very  little  trouble  for 
the  Government,  although  he  could  make 
lots  of  it  if  he  wanted  to.  L.  E.  d. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

We  have  had  a  very  dry  season  here 
this  Summer,  not  one  inch  of  rainfall 
since  the  Spring  seeding  was  finished 
until  a  few  days  ago,  but  the  crops  are 
wonderful.  Fall  wheat  is  a  heavy  crop, 
oats  lighter  than  usual,  and  Spring  wheat 
(unless  it  was  sown  real  early)  is  not 
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very  good,  while  barley  is  also  light.  All 
root  crops  have  suffered,  but  now  are  pull¬ 
ing  forward,  and  vegetable  gardens  also 
suffered  unless  well  attended  to,  but  in 
most  cases  they  were  very  poor.  Small 
fruits  also  suffered,  while  apples,  pears, 
plums  and  peaches  will  be  very  scarce  in 
this  immediate  vicinity.  Some  12  or  15 
miles  nearer  the  lake  they  have  lots  of 
fruit.  We  have  lots  of  grapes;  the  other 
fruits  will  he  shipped  in  here  this  year. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  has  done  well,  although 
the  grass  got  very  dry.  j.  m.  w. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Beans,  green  and  yellow,  $1  per  bu. 
wholesale ;  cabbage,  $1  per  bu. ;  beets, 
25c  per  doz.  bunches,  three  in  bunch ; 
carrots,  35c  per  doz.  bunches;  radishes, 
25c  per  doz.  bunches  ;  cucumbers,  $2  per 
bu. ;  parsley,  30c  per  doz.  bunches;  to¬ 
matoes,  $3  to  $4  per  bu. ;  corn,  green,  35c 
per  doz.  ears ;  green  onions,  15c  per  doz. 
Fall  wheat  has  been  very  good  around 
here  this  year,  but  Spring  wheat  will 
hardly  return  the  seed,  ana  some  fields 
have  been  left  as  not  worth  cutting.  Oats 
have  been  very  short,  but  are  headed  well. 
Hay  is  mostly  sold  standing  in  the  field, 
and  sells  at  $12  per  acre.  Oats  are  sell¬ 
ing-  at  95c  per  bu.,  and  $1.15  at  feed 
stores.  There  is  not  much  grain  raised 
around  here,  only  what  is  used  on  farms. 
Garden  truck  is  mostly  raised  here,  as 
there  is  a  good  market  for  it  and  the 
prices  have  been  fair  this  year,  but  every¬ 
thing  in  the  garden  line  is  selling  for 
about  half  what  it  was  a  month  ago,  al¬ 
though  ’retail  prices  are  the  same. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.  m.z.  z. 


Prison  Visitor  :  “My  friend,  may  I 
ask  what  brought  you  here?”  Jailbird: 
“The  same  thing  that  brought  you  here — 
the  desire  to  poke  my  nose  into  other 
people’s  business ;  only  I  used  to  go 
through  the  basement-  window..” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 


MARK 


It  Cultivates 


It  Packs 


extra  cost  — or  you  can  pull  them  separately  with  horses 

Here  are  five  things  you  will  gain  by 

1.  Quicker  germination  especially  in  dry 
weather,  due  to  firming  of  soil  about 
seed,  and  the  moisture-saving  mulch, 
on  top. 

2.  Saving  of  seed  by  increasing  the  per¬ 
centage  of  seed  which  sprout. 

3.  Fewer  weeds  because  the  crop  will  get 
an  early  start  and  choke  out  the  weeds 
(which  are  unevenly  planted). 

CULT I -PA  CKERS  for  sale  by 

The  Dunham  Company, 


4.  Less  crusting  of  soil  on  account  of  the 
ridged  condition  in  which  it  is  left. 

5.  Better  root  development  due  to  the 
line,  compact,  moist  bed  of  soil.  These 
and  hundreds  of  other  soil  facts  are 
illustrated  and  described  by  leading 
soil  experts  in  our  56-page  book, 
“Soil  Sense.” 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy. 
your  local  implement  dealer. 


Berea,  Ohio 
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Motors  and  Waterworks 


The  Original  Gasoline  Motor 

Cut  at  right  shows  the  first  practical 
gasoline-propelled  vehicle  which  proved  to 
have  the  “go”  in  it.  It  was  built  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1877,  by  George  B. 
Selden,  then  a  lawyer.  In  1875  he  built 
and  operated  a  new  kind  of  combustible 
engine,  in  which  the  explosive  vapor  was 
supplied  by  mixing,  through  an  atomizing 
jet,  a  combination  of  nitrous  oxide  or 
laughing  gas  and  kerosene.  This  engine 
had  the  advantage  of  great  power  with 
light  weight,  but  it  also  could  not  over¬ 
come  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  com¬ 
bustion.  The  explosions  took  place  in  an 
external  chamber,  and  the  expanding  gas 
had  to  be  introduced  into  the  cylinder 
proper  through  a  valve.  The  heat  of  the 
explosive  gases  always  fused  this  valve 
after  a  short  use  and  killed  the  engine. 
After  some  time  and  experimentation, 
Selden  overcame  this  difficulty  by  devising 
a  means  of  exploding  the  gas  in  the  cylin¬ 
der  itself.  This  innovation  became  known 
as  the  internal  combustion  type  of  en¬ 
gine.  A.  H.  PULVEB. 

A  House  of  Tile 

On  page  73G  I  noticed  an  article  in  re¬ 
gard  to  building  a  house  of  tile.  Having 
had  some  experience  with  this  I  may  be 
able  to  help  others.  You  will  notice  by 
the  picture  that  it  is  a  semi-bungalow, 
and  no  one  who  has  not  investigated  a 
semi-bungalow  will  believe  that  there  is 
so  much  room  with  so  little  waste  under 
one  roof.  Our  house  was  built  in  1916 
on  the  site  of  the  old  farmhouse.  The 
old  house  took  a  trip  to  town  to  spend  its 
old  age,  and  is  doing  its  bit  each  month 
as  rent  day  comes.  The  new  house  is 
built  of  hollow  tile,  laid  with  a  black  mor- 


A  Satisfactory  Tile  House 

tar.  Each  tile  is  5  in.  wide,  10  in.  long 
and  7  in.  deep,  with  four  dead-air  spaces 
in  each  tile.  There  is  also  an  air  space 
between  the  tile  and  the  plaster  of  %  in. 
The  face  of  each  tile  is  burnt  very  hard, 
with  a  rough  appearance.  The  joists  for 
both  floors  are  laid  in  the  tile  as  it  is  laid 
up.  The  gables  of  this  house  begin  at 
the  second  floor  and  are  built  of  wood. 
The  gables  are  sheeted  ;  over  the  sheeting 
I  use  a  dovetail  wooden  lath  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  on  this  put  two  coats  of  stucco. 
This  house  is  never  damp ;  warm  in  Win¬ 
ter,  cool  in  Summer,  and  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  hear  any  noise  from  the  out¬ 
side.  W.  N.  SLAWSON. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


More  About  Hollow  Tile 

On  page  736  F.  E.  G.  had  the  success 
with  a  hollow  tile  building  that  might  be 
expected  and  that  one  should  have,  while 
from  accounts  J.  O.  B.  had  something  go 
wrong  or  something  overlooked.  I  think 
J.  O.  B.  will  have  to  fur  off  and  replaster 
his  house,  but  before  he  does  it  I  hope  he 
will  try  to  overcome  the  trouble  from  the 
outside,  for  all  the  furring  in  the  world 
will  not  stop  the  trouble  or  give  him  a  dry 
house  unless  he  stops  the  water  from  the 
outside.  Perhaps  lime  was  used  in  the 
outside  stucco,  as  I  advised  not  to  on  page 
736,  or  perhaps  some  patent  interior  plas¬ 
ter  was  used  for  the  first  or  second  coat. 

In  times  past,  while  connected  with  the 
architectural  profession,  it  was  my  object 
to  have  the  masons  lay  the  block  as 
straight  to  a  line  and  as  plumb  from 
foundation  to  roof  as  possible,  bedding  in 
pure  sharp  sand  and  cement  mortar  only 
the  outside  and  inside  webs  or  walls  of 
the  blocks,  thereby  overcoming  the  con¬ 
tinuous  mortar  joints  both  for  horizontal 
and  vertical  joints.  Then  after  the  walls 
were  built,  the  building  wa6  plastered 
with  pure  sand  and  cement  mortar,  using 
grounds  where  necessary  to  bring  the 
whole  side  of  the  building  to  a  true  and 
even  surface.  Then  before  the  second 
coat  was  applied,  the  wall  was  thoroughly 
wet  down  and  the  second  coat  applied,  to 
which  had  been  added  a  waterproofing 
compound  which  in  addition  to  making 
the  whole  waterproof,  also  overcame  the 


shrinkage  in  cement  and  prevented  crack¬ 
ing.  Last  the  dash  coat  was  applied,  and 
even  if  this  can  be  called  a  coat,  has  in 
any  case  very  little  if  anything  to  do 
with  making  a  building  waterproof. 

As  for  C.  O.  O.,  the  height  that  hollow 
tile  is  to  be  used  for  walls  depends  upon 
the  thickness  of  block  used.  Single  walls 
are  cheaper  and  every  bit  as  good  as 
triple  walls.  As  to  hollow  tile  floor  con¬ 
struction,  this  can  only  be  done  satisfac¬ 


torily  where  structural  steel  is  used  for 
every  five  or  six  feet,  and  then  special 
floor  block  made  for  this  construction  are 
to  be  used,  and  a  four-inch  concrete  floor 
laid  on  this.  But  for  dwelling  houses  I 
should  only  fill  the  corners  and  lintels 
over  openings  and  place  reinforcing  rods 
in  them.  As  for  these  reinforced  lintels, 
they  do  not  cost  must  and  are  safest. 

F.  L.  B. 


Water  System  for  House 

I  have  a  spring  which  will  run  a  %-in. 
stream  the  year  around  which  I  wish  to 
run  to  my  house,  but  it  must  be  raised  14 
ft.  and  run  93  ft.  to  get  it  there.  There 
is  a  small  brook  near  by.  Is  there  any 
way  that  I  could  use  this  brook  to  get 
the  spring  water  to  the  house?  Is  there 
a  ram  or  water  engine  I  could  use? 

Norwich,  N.  Y.  C.  w.  D. 

There  are  probably  two  ways  in  which 
the  water  from  the  brook  could  be  used 
to  force  this  spring  water  to  the  house. 
Whether  or  not  they  could  be  success¬ 
fully  used  will  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  water  available  and  the  fall  obtain¬ 
able.  If  the  stream  is  large  enough  and 
has  sufficient  fall  a  small  overshot  wheel 
could  be  installed  which  could  be  used  to 
pump  the  spring  water  to  a  pressure  or 
gravity  tank  and  in  addition  generate 
current  for  lighting  purposes.  This,  if 
the  water  supply  will  permit  it,  would 
make  a  very  desirable  installation.  As 
an  alternative,  a  double-acting  ram  could 
be  used.  Such  a  ram  has  two  supply 
pipes,  one  for  the  brook  water  which  is 
used  to  furnish  the  motive  force,  and 
the  other  for  the  spring  water  which  is 
to  be  pumped.  This  installation  can  be 
used  with  slightly  less  water  and  fall 
probably  than  the  other,  although  either 
arrangement  calls  for  a  constant  supply. 

B.  H.  S. 


Septic  Tank  Plan 

I  notice  several  designs  for  septic  tanks, 
and  am  sending  a  plan  of  one  built  by 
myself  and  in  use  on  my  place  for  four 
years.  It  has  given  me  good  service,  with 
no  trouble.  For  the  pipe  in  the  settling 


chamber  I  would  use  four-inch  sewer 
pipe,  put  a  Y  at  the  bottom  and  set  it 
solidly  on  the  bottom  for  an  intake  and 
extend  a  few  inches  into  the  filtering 
chamber.  The  pipe  in  the  drawing  ia 
four-inch  soil  pipe.  Sewer  pipe  is  better 
and  cheaper  if  put  in  right.  The  filtering 
chamber  contains  heavy  gravel  on  the 
bottom,  and  heavy  pieces  of  charcoal  with 
finer  gravel  and  charcoal  on  top.  Sand 
seemed  to  clog  the  outlet. 

This  tank  is  built  with  the  top  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  I  struck  solid 
rock,  and  could  not  go  deeper.  I  put 
a  lid  on  each  compartment,  but  would 
not  put  a  handle  on  to  stay.  Someone 
will  take  a  lid  off  and  a  child  may  fall 


in.  It  is  just  a  case  whether  you  want 
a  lid  or  not.  It  is  not  necessary. 
Pennsylvania.  isaac  black. 


Water  Wheel  for  Pumping 

I  have  a  spring  from  which  during 
about  six  months  of  the  year  is  dis¬ 
charged  about  20  gals,  of  water  per  min¬ 
ute  ;  during  about  three  months  of  the 
remaining  time  about  10  gals.,  and  the 
other  three  months  anywhere  from  10 
down  to  3  gals,  per  minute,  depending 
on  the  dryness  of  the  season.  My  house 
is  situated  about  250  ft.  from  the  spring 
on  an  elevation.  The  perpendicular  ele¬ 
vation  from  the  spring  to  the  attic  is 
about  55  ft.  The  spring  is  so  situated 
that  by  putting  a  dam  across  the  stream 
below  the  spring  about  25  or  30  ft.  and 
then  excavating  below  this  I  can  secure  a 
perpendicular  fall  of  8  or  10  ft.  My  plan 
is  to  place  an  S-ft.  overshot  steel  water 
wheel  having  a  12-in.  face  just  below  the 
dam,  and  put  a  concrete  pit  under  the 
wheel,  and  in  this  pit  set  a  pump  so  that 
it  would  be  immersed  in  the  water  while 
working,  and  connect  the  pump  with  the 
tank  in  the  attic  with  a  %-in.  pipe. 
Will  this  arrangement  do  the  work?  What 
sized  pump  should  be  used?  IIow  much 
water  will  it  put  into  the  tank  in  24 
hours?  Would  a  smaller  wheel  do  the 
work,  or  would  a  %-in.  pipe  be  just  as 
well  as  the  %-iu.?  By  disconnecting  the 
pump  from  the  wheel  and  having  a  cog 
gear  attached  to  the  wheel  near  the  rim, 
and  have  it  mesh  with  a  small  cog  on  an¬ 
other  shaft,  would  I  get  power  and  speed 
enough  to  run  a  dynamo  that  would  gen¬ 
erate  a  110-volt  electric  current  of  suffi¬ 
cient  amperage  to  light  house  and  barn, 
using  say  25  16-candlepower  lamps? 
Would  a  storage  battery  be  practical  with 
such  outfit?  About  what  would  be  the 
cost  of  such  battery?  Should  the  buck¬ 
ets  or  water  containers  on  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  water  wheel  be  of  any  partic¬ 
ular  size,  and  how  many  of  them? 

B.  P.  H. 

Because  of  the  small  amount  of  water 
available — from  3  to  20  gals,  per  minute 
— I  would  not  expect  a  water  wheel  to  be 
satisfactory  as  a  pumping  agent.  With 


Vent 


the  8-ft.  fall  which  you  say  you  have  this 
amount  of  water  could  only  develop  from 
.006  to  .04  horsepower  even  if  the  wheel 
used  were  100  per  cent  perfect.  Perhaps 
a  storage  reservoir  could  be  used,  per¬ 
mitting  you  to  pump  for  a  short  time 
each  day,  but  the  cost  would  be  high,  and 
the  water  so  obtained  warm  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  for  drinking  purposes.  Why  not 
use  a  small  ram?  With  a  %-in.  drive 
pipe  equal  in  length  to  the  vertical  lift, 
in  this  case  55  ft.,  and  having  a  fall  of 
7%  ft.,  such  a  ram  should  put  into  the 
house  tank  from  240  to  360  gals,  per  day. 
As  a  service  pipe  from  the  ram  to  the 
house  a  %-in.  pipe  would  be  bct'.Ci  than 
the  y2- in.  for  which  the  ram  is  fitted, 
although  this  change  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.  It  would  simply  give  a  little  more 
freedom  to  the  flow,  and  less  trouble  from 
corrosion  and  clogging.  If  the  ram  is 
used  against  a  pneumatic  tank  the  pres¬ 
sure  carried  in  the  tank  must  be  trans¬ 
lated  to  head  in  feet  by  multiplying  each 
pound  pressure  by  2.3,  and  adding  this 
result  to  the  head  in  feet,  or  the  distance 
the  tank  is  above  the  ram.  r.  h.  s. 

Removing  Trees  with  Stump-puller 

On  page  1167,  the  question  is  asked 
if  it  will  be  practicable  or  economical  to 
remove  trees  from  five  to  16  inches  in 
diameter  by  cutting  the  roots  upon  one 
side  and  using  a  stump-puller  to  pull  the 
trees  down.  If  the  sole  object  of  cutting 
the  trees  is  to  secure  wood  or  lumber,  this 
will  not  be  an  economical  method.  But 
if  the  object  is  to  clear  the  land  and  make 
it  ready  for  the  plow,  or  if  there  is  a 
market  for  the  root  crowns,  either  for 
sled  runners  or  ship  knees,  or  any  other 
purpose,  this  is  the  proper  method  to  em¬ 
ploy.  Use  a  long  rope,  attach  it  high 
up  in  the  tree,  and  use  the  trunk  as  a 
lever  to  pull  the  roots  from  the  ground. 

c.  o.  o. 

Motor  Speed  Reducer 

One  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
using  an  electric  motor  in  operating  ap¬ 
ple  and  potato  graders,  churns,  washing 
machines,  ice  cream  freezers  and  many 
other  machines  requiring  slow  motion,  has 
been  the  relatively  high  speed  of  the 
motor.  The  cut  shows  a  recent  produc¬ 
tion  in  a  speed  reducer  designed  to  over- 


Worm  Gear  Speed  Reducer 

come  this  difficulty.  It  is  of  worm-gear 
construction  and  on  the  average  motor  of 
1,250  revolutions  per  minute  it  will  re¬ 
duce  the  speed  to  65  revolutions,  giving 
thereby  just  about  the  cranking  average 
of  one  man.  The  device  was  developed  in 
Western  New  York’s  fruit  belt,  where 
generous  use  of  electricity  is  made  in  car¬ 
rying  on  the  operation  of  much  small 
machinery.  The  reducer  shaft  has  both 
pulley  and  sprocket  for  belt  or  chain  use. 

A.  H.  P. 


Utilizing  Old  Wells 

I  have  two  old  wells  out  in  the  middle 
of  small  fields.  I  do  not  wish  to  fill  them 
up,  as  they  are  handy  at  times.  How 
would  it  do  to  dig  them  out  to  2  or  3  ft. 
below  the  ground,  put  in  pipes  running 
to  a  pump  at  the  edge  of  the  field,  and 
then  cover  them  over  with  slabs  of  con¬ 
crete  and  fill  in  with  earth  and  level  over 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  plowing  and 
cultivation?  It  would  of  course  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  put  in  an  air  pipe  in  order  to 
pump  from  them  Would  that  be  enough 
to  keep  the  water  sweet?  I  have  under¬ 
stood  that  a  well  needed  ventilation. 
Would  it  be  necessary  to  have  the  con¬ 
crete  slab  below  the  frost  line?  H.  A.  s. 

Westport,  Me. 

If  the  water  in  the  wells  is  not  below 
practical  suction  distance  (about  20  ft.) 
from  the  point  where  the  pump  is  to  be 
placed,  and  the  horizontal  distance  is  not 
too  great,  it  would  be  possible  to  pipe  the 
water  and  pump  from  the  wells  as  sug¬ 
gested.  I  would  not  consider  it  a  very 
practical  method,  however,  because  of  the 
expense  involved  and  the  small  advan¬ 
tages,  as  I  see  it,  to  be  derived  from  it. 
It  would  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  much 
better  practice  to  locate  the  pump  directly 
over  the  well,  as  in  ordinary  practice,  as 
much  would  be  saved  in  piping,  digging 
and  concreting,  and  it  seems  that  there  is 
little  to  be  gained  by  the  method  sug¬ 
gested.  Unless  buried  very  deeply,  little 
would  be  grown  over  the  top  of  the  well, 
because  of  the  soil  drying  out  over  the 
concrete  slab  used  as  a  cover,  and  the 
necessary  vent  pipe  would  be  nearly  as 
much  an  obstruction  to  the  use  of  machin¬ 
ery  as  would  a  pump  in  the  same  place. 

B.  H.  s. 


.1  Tractieal  Septic  Tank 


That  Old  Time  Automobile 
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Would  you  be  able  to  protect  your 
family — if  the  danger  came  to¬ 
night?  You  know  you  owe  it  to 
them  to  have  a  good  revolver  in 
your  home.  Don’t  wait  for  the  emer¬ 
gency.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  an 

IVER  JOHNSON 

AUTOMATIC  REVOLVER 

The  safe  revolver  for  the  home. 
Safe  because  it  can't  go  off  by 
accident.  You  can  literally  “Ham¬ 
mer  the  Hammer.”  Strong,  dur¬ 
able,  straight  shooting — the  Iver 
Johnson  is  the  revolver  for  your 
home. 

Iver  Johnson  shotguns;  too;  are 
perfectly  balanced;  accurate;  de¬ 
pendable,  and  conscientiously  made 
throughout. 

Send  for  these  Free  Books 
•-"Revolvers”  B-"  Bicycles”  C-"  Motorcycles" 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  the  Iver 
Johnson,  send  us  his  name  and  address. 
We  will  supply  you  through  him. 

Iver  Johnson’s  Arms&Cycle  Works 

'  308  River  Street.  Fitchburg.  Mass. 

717  Market  Street  99  Chambers  Street 
San  Francisco  New  York 


Iver  Johnson  Revolvers 
are  safe.  You  can 
"Hammer  the  Hammer” 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 


with  the 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene  Tractor  for 
general  farm  work.  Is  small,  sturdy  and  has 
plenty  of  power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  substantial 
Farm  Power  Machinery  since  1853.  Frick 
Tractors  have  been  successful  in  all  de- 
monstrations.  Frick  Tractors  are  de¬ 
livered  for  shipment  on  their  own  power. 

Write  for  price  and  further  information. 
Dealers  wanted.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
eries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


_DoYour  Own' 
Book  )fr  Concrete  Work 


FREE! 

Book 

on 

MIXERS 
Postal 
Gets  It 


f  You  can  ^rnakc  your  own  con¬ 
crete  feeding  floors,  water  tanks, 
troughs,  and  fence  posts  with 
idle  hands  on  muddy  days  and 

save  a  lot  of  money  with  a 

SHELDON 

Concrete  Mixer 

JDoea  work  eqnal  to$300  mixers 
—yet  costs  only  a  frac¬ 
tion.  All  modern  fea¬ 
tures.  Fully  guaranteed. 
~T  Write  for  catalog  now. 

'  Sheldon  Mfg,  Co. 

Box  415  ,  Nehawka 
Nebraska 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— Chi irles  W.  Galvin, 
president  of  C.  W.  Galvin  &  Co.,  stock 
brokers  at  50  Broad  Street.  New  York, 
and  three  other  persons  connected  with 
this  company,  were  arraigned  Aug.  21  in 
General  Sessions  before  Judge  McIntyre 
on  indictments  charging  all  four  with 
conspiracy,  grand  larceny  and  stock  sell¬ 
ing  on  false  representations.  Indicted 
with  Galvin  were  Irwin  Bloom,  secretary 
and  business  partner  in  the  firm :  Robert 
E.  Bloom,  one  of  its  salesmen,  and  Leroy 
Smith,  formerly  a  salesman  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  indictments  resulted  from  an 
investigation  by  Assistant  District  At¬ 
torney  John  T.  Dooling  into  the  activities 
of  the  establishment  of  C.  W.  Galvin  & 
Co.  in  connection  with  the  promotion  and 
sale  last  June  of  -the  stock  of  the  Tex- 
York  Producing  Company,  described  to 
customers  as  a  Texas  corporation  with  a 
Capital  of  $3,000,000,  issued,  fully  paid 
and  non-assessable,  and  said  to  own  val¬ 
uable  leases  of  oil  lands  in  Texas,  with 
wells,  some  of  which  yielded  upward  of 
050  barrels  a  day.  bringing  in  a  daily 
revenue  of  at  least  $1,350. 

A  Porto  Rican  youth  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  elevator  operator  at  one  of 
the  big  hotels  in  New  York  was  taken  to 
the  Willard  Parker  Hospital  Aug.  22  as 
a  suspected  leper. 

The  town  of  Nitro,  W.  Va.,  a  complete 
industrial  community  embracing  737 
manufacturing  buildings,  housing  accomo¬ 
dations  for  20,000  people  and  the  utilities 
and  civic  improvements  that  constitute 
the  conveniences  of  a  city,  is  to  be  sold 
by  the  War  Department.  Built  by  the 
Government  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$70,000,000,  Nitro  is  the  site  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  smokeless  powder  plant  in 
the  world.  The  industrial  community  of 
Nitro,  containing  the  plants  needed  to 
produce  powder,  stretches  for  more  than 
four  miles  along  the  east  hank  of  the 
Kanawha  River. 

Two  cars  were  wrecked,  a  score  of  per¬ 
sons  injured  and  twice  as  many  arrested 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  25,  in  rioting 
which  followed  efforts  of  receivers  of  the 
Pittsburg  Railways  Company  to  break 
the  car  men’s  strike,  which  has  tied  up 
trolley  transportation  for  11  days. 

Col.  Charles  C.  Weybrecht.  who  re¬ 
turned  only  three  weeks  ago  from  France, 
where  lie  commanded  the  140th  Infantry, 
died  at  Alliance,  O..  Aug.  20.  as  a  result 
physicians  believe,  of  eating  cold  storage 
turkey  at  a  dinner  Aug.  23  at  the  Lake¬ 
side  Country  Club,  Canton.  Among  other 
persons  partaking  of  the  dinner,  one  is 
dead,  two  paralyzed  and  likely  to  die,  and 
six  seriously  ill. 

Three  American  Army  aviators  were 
first  in  the  New-York-Toronto  air  flight 
Aug.  20. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  New 
England  Fruit  Show  will  be  held  this 
year  with  the  Rhode  Island  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  at  the  Elks’  Auditorium, 
Providence.  R.  I.,  Nov.  10-13,  instead  of 
being  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  originally 
arranged.  The  Rhode  Island  orehardists 
will  try  hard  to  make  it  the  best  fruit 
show  ever  held  in  New  England. 

One  hundred  Australian  soldiers, 
chosen  for  an  agricultural  course  at  the 
University  of  California,  arrived  here 
Aug.  20.  on  route  to  Berkeley.  They 
will  have  12  months  of  field  and  labora¬ 
tory  work. 

Publicity  regarding  retail  food  prices 
and  stocks  of  food  in  storage  would  tend 
to  reduce  high  prices,  the  House  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  was  told  Aug.  25  by 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  urged  an  appropriation  of  $50,000 
for  that  purpose.  Present  high  prices 
were  said  by  Herbert  C.  Marshall  of  the 
Market  Bureau  to  he  the  result  of  in¬ 
flated  currency,  with  waste  and  profiteer¬ 
ing  contributing  causes.  Information  re¬ 
garding  supplies  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  meats,  fish 
and  other  food  products  on  city  markets 
would,  he  said,  tend  to  stabilize  the  mar¬ 
ket,  prevent  loss  and  result  in  more 
money  for  the  producer,  with  cheaper 
prices  to  consumers. 

.Tames  R.  Riggs  of  Sullivan.  Tnd.,  was 
nominated  Aug.  26  by  the  President  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

WASHINGTON.— Efforts  of  railroad 
employees  throughout  the  country  to  in¬ 
crease  railroad  wages  generally  met  with 
an  abrupt  halt  Aug.  25  when  President 
Wilson  took  a  determined  stand  against 
general  increases  at  this  time.  In  acting 
upon  the  demands  of  the  six  national 
unions  of  railroad  shopmen,  involving  in¬ 
creases  approximating  $165,040,000  a 
year,  the  President  issued  two  direct  ap¬ 
peals,  one  to  the  workmen  involved  and 
another  to  the  American  people,  to  keep 
a  cool  head  and  a  steady  hand  in  a  time 
of  national  crisis  and  peril.  Increases 
of  four  cents  an  hour  arc  granted  to  the 
shopmen  for  all  crafts  with  the  exception 
of  car  repairers  and  car  inspectors,  some 
<»f  whom  are  increased  nine  cents  an  hour. 
The  demands  were  for  increases  ranging 
from  17  to  27  cents  an  hour. 

To  obviate  possible  retaliation  by  for¬ 
eign  governments  should  oil  land  leasing 
legislation  discriminating  against  aliens 
he  enacted,  the  Senate  Aug.  22,  without 
a  record  vote,  adopted  the  Smoot  amend¬ 
ment  modifying  the  leasing  hill  to  permit 
aliens  to  obtain  leases  to  Government 
lands  under  restrictions.  The  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  no  alien  shall  own 
any  interest  in  a  lease  acquired  tinder 
the  leasing  hill  except  with  a  provision 
authorizing  the  President,  in  his  discre¬ 


tion,  to  take  over  and  operate  the  lease, 
paying  just  compensation  to  the  owner 
for  the  use  of  tools,,  appliances,  maehipery 
and  for  the  products.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  also  might  require  the  sale 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States  of 
any  portion  of  the  products  of  any  leased 
property  in  which  any  alien  has  an  in¬ 
terest  by  stock  ownership  or  otherwise. 

England,  alone  of  the  great  European 
nations,  has  declined,  for  the  present  at 
least,  to  remove  restrictions  on  admission 
of  persons  under  foreign  passports  im¬ 
posed  during  the  war  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  political  agitators,  persons  of 
doubtful  loyalty  and  other  undesirables. 
This  was  developed  by  inquiry  as  to  why 
Great  Britain  was  not  included  in  the  list 
of  countries  to  which  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  announced  passports  will  be 
granted  on  pre-war  conditions  after  Sep¬ 
tember  15. 

The  army’s  surplus  supply  of  house¬ 
hold  necessaries,  including  large  stocks  of 
socks,  underwear,  shirts,  raincoats,  blan¬ 
kets,  gloves,  tobacco,  soap  and  other  com¬ 
modities,  are  to  be  sold  direct  to  the 
American  people  through  a  system  of  re¬ 
tail  stores  to  be  established  by  the  War 
Department,  Assistant  Director  of  Sales 
Morse  announced  Aug.  26.  The  new 
system  of  distribution  will  be  inaugurated 
Sept.  25. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  rains  have  come  at  last,  and  though 
not  copious  they  are  expected  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  late  potato  crop  at  least. 
There  was  no  early  crop  worth  mention¬ 
ing.  Vegetables  are  somewhat  lower,  hut 
the  yield  is  still  showing  the  effects  of 
the  long  drought.  Then  the  hot  weather 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  rushed 
produce  as  well  as  other  crops  all  into 
such  a  short  space  of  time  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  was  on  and  exhausted  in  a  short 
time. 

Potatoes  are  steady  at  $4  to  $4.25  per 
100  lbs.  for  Long  Islands  and  $8  per  bbl. 
for  Virginia  sweets.  Apples  are  plenty 
of  common  sorts,  hut  scarce  of  fancy  at 
$2  to  $2.75  for  high  grades  and  $1  to 
$1.75  for  common,  per  bu.  Pears  are 
steady  at  $3  to  $4  for  Bartletts  and  $2.50 
to  $3.25  for  other  sorts,  per  bu.  Peaches 
are  unsteady,  with  home  crop  not  so 
plenty  as  Southern,  at  $2  to  $3.50  per 
bu.  for  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  and 
50  to  80c  per  one-third-bu.  basket  for 
home-grown.  Plums  are  easy,  with  light 
demand  at  30  to  50e  per  7-lb.  basket. 
Beans  continue  firm  at  $4.80  to  $7.20  per 
bu.  for  all  sorts.  Onions  are  steady  at 
$4.25  to  $6.25  per  100-lb.  sack  for  Southern 
and  $2  to  $2.75  per  bu.  for  home-grown. 

Southern  and  fancy  fruits  and  berries 
are  active  and  firm.  Oranges,  $5.25  to 
$6.50;  lemons,  $6  to  $0;  grapefruit.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  $5,  all  per  box.  Limes,  $1.25  per 
100;  bananas,  $4  to  $7  per  bunch;  canta¬ 
loupes,  $2.50  to  $3  for  standard  crates;  . 
honeydew  melons,  $2.25  for  crate  of  six  ; 
watermelons,  $25  to  $00  per  100 ;  black¬ 
berries.  20  to  26c  per  qt. ;  huckleberries. 
18  to  25c  per  qt. :  California  grapes,  $1.75 
to  $2.50  per  24-lb.  box.  Home  grape 
crop  soon  ready  ;  large. 

Vegetables  dull  from  heavy  receipts. 
Cabbage,  $2  to  $2.50  per  100  ibs. ;  string 
beans,  75e  to  $1.25;  cucumbers,  $1  to 
$1.25;  eggplant.  $2  to  $2.50:  tomatoes, 
$1  to  $2;  spinach,  $1.50  to  $2;  all  per 
bu.  Green  pens,  $2.50  to  $3  per  1^4-bu. 
bag;  carrots.  20  to  25c;  radishes,  20  to 
25c;  beets,  25  to  30c;  all  per  doz.  bunches. 
Green  corn,  15  to  25c  per  doz.  ears; 
celery,  35  to  40c  per  hunch ;  parsley,  30 
to  50c  per  doz.  hunches;  lettuce,  $1  to 
$1.50;  peppers,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  all  per 
box.  White  turnips,  $1  to  $1.25  per  bu. 

Butter  is  a  little  higher,  at  55  to  50c 
for  creamery ;  48  to  53c  for  dairy :  46  to 
47c  for  crocks;  44  to  45c  for  common;  20 
to  38c  for  oleomargarine.  Cheese  is 
steady  at  32  to  34c  for  all  domestic  sorts. 
Eggs  are  in  better  demand,  at  54  to  60c 
for  hennery ;  48  to  53c  for  State  and 
Western  candled. 

Poultry  is  firm  and  active,  at  47  to  50c  ! 
for  frozen  turkey :  32  to  37c  for  fowl  ; 
37  to  30c  for  Chickens,  roasters  and  broil¬ 
ers  ;  38  to  40c  for  ducks;  25  to  26c  for 
live  old  roosters.  DrcsseTl  fowl  lc  lower 
than  frozen ;  live  fowl  2c  lower  than 
frozen.  j.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  prints.  63  to  64c ;  tub  creamery, 
best,  5S  to  60c;  lower  grades,  50  to  53c. 
EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  50  to  61c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  45  to  52e. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  34  to  38c;  fowls.  34  to  36c; 
roosters,  23  to  24e ;  ducks,  26  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  34  to  30c :  roosters,  23  to  24c ; 
broilers,  4S  to  50c ;  ducks,  33  to  35c ; 
squabs,  doz.,  $7.50  to  $8.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2 ;  peaches,  crate. 
$1  to  $2.50;  huckleberries,  qt..  18  to  22c; 
muskmelons,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25;  water¬ 
melons,  car,  $175  to  $450. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  No.  1.  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $5.25; 
No.  2,  $2  to  $3;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1  to 
$1.75;  onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  2,  Timothy,  $36  to  $37 ;  No. 
3,  $32  to  $33 ;  clover  mixed,  $31  to  $35. 
Straw,  rye,  $12  to  $13.50 ;  oat  and  wheat, 
$11  to  $12. 
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PAINT  YOUR  BARN 

WITH  U.S.  GOVT. 
BATTLESHIP 
GRAY 


AX  FACTORV  PRICES 


Protect  your  barns  from  spring  rain3  and  hot 
summer  sun  with  Arlington  Battleship  Gray— the 
paint  the  Government  uses  on  its  fighting  ships  and 
warehouses.  Tins  paint  covers  well  and  is  easily 
applied,  v 

You  c»n  buy  this  tested  quality-grade  paint  and  oul 
special  red  barn  pamtat  factory  prices  now.  Freight  prepaid. 
There  is  an  Arlington  paint  for  every  use— silos,  interior  and 
exterior  house  paints,  implement  enamels  and  MORE-LYTE, 
the  interior  sanitary  white  enamel  for  dairies.  Arlington 
has  stood  for  quality  paint  for  17  years.  All  paint  sold  on 
money-back  guarantee.  Trysome  and  return  what's  left  if  not 
exactly  as  represented.  Reference  any  Canton  bank.  Write 
at  once  (or  color  card,  prices  and  directions  for  ordering.1 
Get  a  quality,  guaranteed  paint  at  factory  prices 

THE  ARLINGTON  MFG.  CO. 


Arlington 


QUALITY  PAINTS  FOR  17  YEARS 


Mail  us  your  exposed  Film  Pack.  We 
develop  twelve  exposures,  sizes  4  x  5  or 
3'A  x  5lA  and  smaller,  for  25c.  Prints  on 
Velox  Paper  at  reasonable  prices  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  best  grade  of  work. 

JOHN  HAWORTH  COMPANY 
(Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

1020  Chestnut  St..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Former  Illinois  State  Supt. 
of  Construction  says  of 

XXm  CENTURY  FURNACES 

‘‘Eleven  years  ago  I  had  a  XXth  Century  in¬ 
stalled  in  an  eight-room  house.  This  house  has 
been  continually  occupied  by  tenants  since 
then  with  never  a  word  of  complaint  or  an 
item  of  furnace  repairs.  To  operate  a  furnace 
for  eleven  years  with  not  a  complaint  or  one 
item  of  repairs  is  really  better  than  anyone 
can  expect.” — C.  J.  SUTTER. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  21 

Both-Pipe  and  PipeleaS 

XXth  Century  Heating  &  Ventilating  C 
Akron,  onto. 


kD  itch  for  Profits^ 


Insure  big  crops  every  year.  Don’t  let 
crops  drown  out.  Drain  with 

V  FARM  DITCHER 

CRADER 

"  TERRACER 

All-sttcl,  rmrsikli.  KifustiM*.  Cuts  or  cleans 
ditch  down  to  4  ft. deep— any  soil — does 
100  men.  Write  for  free  drainage  book. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  it  Grader  Co. 
Box  131  Owensboro.  Kv. 


DesifaUELo?a^cd  Maryland  Farm 

of  30  acres;  fine  rolling  land;  stream-watered  pas¬ 
ture;  fine  water,  fruit  and  timber:  10-room  brick 
house  with  large  porch;  barn  38x50;  outbuildings; 
storage  house  38x40,  3  stories,  including  all  the 
growing  crops,  stock  and  equipment:  18  neros  corn; 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  hay,  stiaw,  etc.;  team  fine 
horses,  harness  and  new  wagon;  cow,  3fineshonts, 
125  chickens,  all  farm  tools.  Quick  sale.  85,500; 
easy  terms:  possession  at  once.  For  full  description 
of  this  and  many  more  large  and  smnll  farms,  write 
UPWARD  tV.  (USE,  Phone  122,  21 1  K.  Main  Sh,  WotinilusUr,  Mil. 


nere  IS  8  DCSUty  Corn  and  wheat  farm,  120  acree 
on  macadam  road;  level,  near  lake.  12-room  house,  3 
barns,  32  x  »i0,  30  x  70,  24  x  70;  silo,  hog  house,  henhouse, 
garage.  Water  piped  to  barn.  Grows  lino  alfalfa. 
Apples,  berries,  cherries,  plums,  grapes.  Insurance 
10,000.  Church  and  school  close  by:  R.  F.  D.,  phono. 
The  following  stock  goes  to  a  quick  buyer — pair  young 
3000-lb.  horses,  3  lino  cows,  50  chickens,  harness,  tools- 
all  for  38,500,  $4,500  cash.  HALLS  FARM  AGENCY, 
33  Market.  Street,  Corning,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Farm 93  Acres 


barm 
Easy  terms. 


4)e  miles,  Fort  -Jervis,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.:  *a  mile  Huguenot, 
mostly  level  state  road:  7-room  house;  2 
fair  condition.  S7.500  ;  possession  at  once. 

HARRY  VAIL  New  Milford.  Orange  Co.,  N  Y. 


FARM  HOMES:  For  "dt‘ 


write  Statu  Hoard  ok 


stance. 
Aoricultuuk,  Dover,  Delaware 


FARM  STATIONERY  Printed  to  order.  Full  line  of  h  'iii- 


ulars,  postpaid,  free. 


pl«*s  for  any  business,  with  panic- 

A.  HOW  IK,  Printer,  ISctbe,  Vt. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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CAmericas  Foremost  tractor 


The  Wallis  is  Your 
Logical  Tractor  Investment 


STRICTLY  on  the  score  of  its  outstanding  mechanical 
supremacy,  you  should  select  the  Wallis.  Developed  by 
twelve  years  of  successful  service  on  thousands  of  farms, 
America’s  Foremost  Tractor  has  earned  a  performance 
record  beyond  compare. 

This  compact  unit  of  power  has  proven  its  ability  to  do 
more  work  for  a  greater  number  of  years.  Over  a 
period  of  years,  the  Wallis  shows  most  acres  plowed  per 
dollar  invested. 

It  is  simple  of  design  and  substantially  built.  It  is  last¬ 
ing  and  durable.  It  is  light  weight  and  easily  handled.  It 
possesses  proven  features  of  construction  that  make  it  the 
greatest  of  all  tractors. 

These  Wallis  Superiorities 
Mean  More  Profits  to  You 

The  sturdy  four-cylinder,  valve-in-head  motor  delivers 
constant  power  from  gasoline,  kerosene  or  distillate. 
Pound-for-pound  it  is  the  most  powerful  tractor  made ;  a 
full  74%  of  its  power  being  usable  at  the  draw-bar.  There 
is  ample  power  for  the  usual  work,  with  a  generous  reserve. 


The  rigid,  patented,  “U”-frame  of  armor-plate  steel  is 
exclusively  Wallis,  and  does  away  with  unnecessary  dead 
weight,  and  with  the  difficulties,  expense  and  troubles  of 
the  ordinary  frame. 

The  enclosed  gears  running  in  a  bath  of  oil — first  used  by 
Wallis— have  proven  so  efficient  as  to  be  a  model  for  other 
tractor  makers. 

Moreover,  a  well-known  institution,  fifty  years  old,  sells 
the  Wallis,  America’s  Foremost  Tractor. 

We  Join  Your  Local  Banker 
In  Urging  this  Immediate  Investment 

Your  banker  will  favor  your  investment  in  the  Wallis, 
for  he  knows  it  will  pay  you  handsome  profits.  Ask  him. 

The  demand  for  the  Wallis  is  tremendous.  We  urge 
you  to  see  your  nearest  dealer  immediately  so  as  to  have 
your  Wallis  for  fall  work. 

Meantime,  send  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  catalog  showing  the  many  economies  in  time,  labor 
and  money  that  proper  tractor  equipment  can  bring  to  you. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Dept.  1  14  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  a. 

Sales  Agents  for  Wallis  Tractors 

BRANCHES  IN 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Omaha,  Nebr.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Denver,  Colo.  Dallas,  Texas 

Douglas  Boswell,  _  Sacramento,  California,  Distributor  for  California,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Northern  Idaho. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg.  Saskatoon  and  Calgary,  Distributors  for  Western  Canada. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston,  New  York  and  Baltimore,  Distributors  for  Eastern  States. 

Distributors  Everywhere 
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Expansion  and  Contraction  of  Belt 

We  are  using  four-ply  canvas  belting 
on  a  milking  machine  which  stands  in  a 
small  concrete  room  by  itself.  This  belt 
expands  in  Summer  so  that  it  has  to  be 
shortened,  and  then  contracts  in  Winter 
so  as. to  pull  the  lacing  out.  and  it  con¬ 
sequently  wears  very  badly.  The  last 
belt  that  I  bought  was  guaranteed  not 
to  shrink  or  expand,  and  we  therefore 
have  little  faith  in  our  local  dealers’ 
recommendations.  Can  you  advise  as  to 
whether  we  ought  to  get  an  expensive 
belt,  for  say  So  cents  a  foot,  or  ought 
we  to  get  a  cheap  belt  with  the  idea  that 
under  the  conditions  of  its  use  it  will  go 
rapidly  anyway?  The  room  where  the 
belt  is  used  has  no  heat  and  is  apt  to  be 
somewhat  damp.  E.  n.  c. 

Bantam,  Conn. 

The  foundation  of  the  ordinary  grades 
of  belting  is  cotton.  This  is  more  or  less 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  waterproof¬ 
ing  compounds.  It  will  absorb  moisture 
during  damp  spells  and  give  it  off  again 
during  dry  time,  however,  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  this  causes  changes  in  length. 
As  the  belt  is  doubled  around  the  pulleys 
any  change  in  length  is  multiplied  by  two, 
with  the  result  that  at  some  times  the 
belt  is  too  slack  and  at  others  it  is  drawn 
so  taut  that  the  lacings  are  torn  out.  If 
the  drive  can  be  kept  free  from  oil  I 
would  recommend  the  use  of  a  good  grade 
of  rubber  belting,  as  this  is  probably  af¬ 
fected  by  weather  changes  as  little  as  any. 

The  arrangement  of  an  idler,  as  shown 
in  the  sketch,  will  further  protect  the 
belt,  as  it  will  permit  a  considerable 
change  in  its  length  and  still  keep  an 
even  tension  on  the  pulleys.  It  may  be 
slung  from' Ihe  shaft  as  shown,  or  any 
convenient  place,  and  arranged  to  run 
on  the ’slack  side  of  the  belt,  weight  being 
added  until  the,  belt  has  sufficient  tension 
to  prevent  slipping,  but  using  no  more 
weight  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
Any  pulley  that  you  may  have  on  hand 


Door  for  Round  Barn 

Will  you  give  me  an  idea  how  to  build  a 
door  for  round  barn,  other  than  one  that 
slides  up  and  down,  as  they  raise  and 
lower  too  hard?  I  would  like  regular 
track  door  if  it  could  be  made.  l.  b.  m. 

llalcottville,  N.  Y. 

A  horizontal  sliding  door  for  a  round 
barn  can  be  built  by  making  the  door  up 
in  sections  or  panels  about  three  feet  in 
width,  the  width  depending  somewhat 
upon  the  diameter  of  the  building.  These 
panels  are  connected  by  means  of  ordinary 
strap  hinges  applied  on  the  outside,  the 
back  edges  of  the  panels  being  slightly 
beveled,  jut  enough  to  permit  the  door  to 
follow  the  curve  of  the  barn  wall.  Any 
of  the  ordinary  flat  tracks  that  can  be  bent 
to  the  curve  of  the  barn  can  be  used  for 
a  support  and  a  roller  applied  to  each 
panel  or  section.  The  above  directions 
are  for  a  door  hung  on  the  outside  of  the 
barn,  the  usual  place.  If  it  is  desired  to 
have  the  door  hung  on  the  inside  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  hinges  and  bevel  should  be 
changed,  making  them  come  on  the  inside 
of  the  door.  The  round  barn  presents 
many  difficulties  of  construction,  of  which 
this  is  only  a  sample,  and  if  you  have  not 
already  built  I  would  strongly  advise  that 
you  look  thoroughly  into  -  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  deciding  to  build  a  barn  of  this  type. 

R.  II.  s. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Electric  Power  for  Hand  Grinder 

I  have  a  small  hand  feed  grinder,  with 
a  capacity  of  one  bushel  of  corn  per  hour. 
It  has  a  20-inch  wheel,  which  can  readily 
be  changed  to  a  pulley  of  the  same  diam¬ 
eter.  Can  I  use  my  one-sixth  horsepower 
electric  motor  to  run  same?  m.  g. 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Man  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  exert 
about  one-eiglith  horsepower  continuously 
as  his  rate  of  work.  Your  feed  grinder, 
then,  when  run  at  normal  speed  and  rate 
of  feed  is  probably  designed  to  come 
within  this  limit,  and  if  so  the  one-sixth 
horsepower  motor  that  you  speak  of 
should  be  sufficient  to  drive  it,  although 
the  margin  is  rather  narrow.  While  I 
do  not  know  the  diameter  of  the  pulley 
that  is  now  on  the  grinder,  it  is  probable 
that  belting  direct  from  the  motor  would 
cause  the  grinder  to  run  faster  and  to 
consume  more  power  than  formerly.  To 
obtain  the  proper  diannuer  for  this  pulley 
multiply  the  diameter  of  the  motor  pulley 
by  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  it 
per  minute  and  divide  this  product  by'the 
number  of  revolutions  that  the  grinder 
should  make.  The  result  will  be  the  pro¬ 
per  diameter  of  the  grinder  pulley.  If 
desired,  the  necessary  speed  reduction  can 
be  secured  by  the  use  of  a  jack  shaft, 
belting  from  the  small  pulley  on  the  motor 
to  a  large  pulley  on  the  shaft,  and  from 
a  small  pulley  on  the  shaft  to  the  large 
pulley  on  the  grinder.  If  this  is  done 
obtain  the  speed  of  the  jack  shaft  as  out¬ 
lined  for  the  grinder,  and  after  obtaining 
its  speed  multiply  it  by  the  diameter  of 
the  small  pulley  carried  by  it  and  divide 
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by  the  desired  speed  of  the  grinder  to 
obtain  the  required  diametei;  of  the  pulley 
for  the  grinder  if  arranged  in  this  way. 

R.  H.  8. 


Trouble  with  Pistoii  Rings 

I  have  a  tractor  engine,  and  put  in 
never-leak  piston  rings,  one  in  each  pis¬ 
ton.  Lately  we  have  not  had  much 
power,  so  we  took  them  apart,  and  found 
both  rings  gone.  Can  you  explain  thL 
to  us?  r.  w. 

Westover,  Mass. 

While  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  your  tractor,  not  knowing 
what  kind  you  have,  I  would  expect  that 
your  trouble  is  due  to  the  fact  that  tin* 
rings  were  not  properly  fitted,  and  being  a 
little  loose  in  the  grooves,  broke  up  under 
the  repeated  hammering  of  the  explosions, 
the  small  pieces  escaping  out  of  the  ex¬ 
haust  valve.  If  your  tractor  is  of  the 
type  that  permits  the  top  ring  to  come 
half  way  out  of  the  cylinder  bore  on  tin* 
up  stroke  this  would  be  possible.  Piston 
rings  should  be  fitted  so  that  while  they 
may  move  freely  in  the  groove  there  still 
can  be  no  up-and-down  motion  or  play. 
The  grooves  should  first  be  examined  to 
see  that  they  have  square  shoulders,  and 
are  not  worn.  If  found  worn  or  dam¬ 
aged  they  should  be  trued  up  before  at¬ 
tempting,  to  fit  the  rings.  Rings  should 
be  fitted  to  the  cylinder,  making  them  so 
that  they  will  just  meet  when  placed  in 
the  cylinder  bore.  If  the  ring  is  too  wide 
for  the  groove  in  the  piston  it  cab  be 
ground  down  by  tacking  a  sheet  of  emery 
cloth  to  a  smooth  board  and  grinding  the 
ring  down  by  a  circular  motion. 

.  R.  n.  s. 


DRIVE  PULLEY  — 


MAIN  5HAfT  - 


WEIGHTED 
IDLER  - 


IDLER 

FRAME. 


—  pump 


n.M.t, 


of  Power  Farminq 


Idler  to  Equalize  Variations  in  Belt 

may  be  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
tightener,  provided  that  it  has  a  face 
sufficiently  wide  to  accommodate  the  belt 

B.  H.  S. 


Power  Applied  to  Trailer 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  an  automo¬ 
bile  can  draw  a  great  deal  heavier  load — 
some  say  twice  the  weight — if  the  load  be 
on  a  trailer  rather  than  on  the  automobile 
itself.  Is  this  true,  and  what  would  be 
the  explanation?  E.  A.  w. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

I  have  never  seen  the  statement  to 
which  you  refer,  and  doubt  its  truth,  for 
it  seems  probable  that  if  the  load  were 
drawn  on  a  trailer  rather  than  carried 
where  it  would  hold  the  rear  wheels  in 
close  contact  with  the  ground  the  machine 
would  lack  traction,  i.  e.,  the  wheels 
would  slip  and  spin  in  heavy  going  rather 
than  moving  ahead.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  carrying  capacity  of  an  automo¬ 
bile  may  be  increased  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  addition  of  a  trailer,  loading 
both  the  machine  and  the  trailer.  The 
average  automobile  has  a  power  plant 
that  is  capable  of  drawing  a  great  deal 
larger  load  than  can  be  placed  on  the 
chassis,  therefore  if  a  trailer  is  added 
and  loaded  the  capacity  is  increased,  as 
the  engine  is  hauling  a  full  load  on  the 
chassis  plus  the  load  on  the  trailer,  the 
engine  having  power  to  draw  more  than 
there  is  room  for  if  bulky,  or  more  than 
a  capacity  load  for  the  chassis  if  the 
material  is  heavy.  K.  H.S. 


You  buy  a  tractor  to  make 
money.  The  more  money  a  tractor 
or  implement  will  make  for  you 
the  more  you  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it. 

Consider  then  what  a  tractor  will 
make  for  you  in  dollars  and  cents 
— how  much  man  power  it  saves, 
how  many  horses  it  displaces,  and 
the  more  and  better  work  it  will 
do.  That  is  the  way  to  buy  a 
tractor — the  purchase  price  alone 
should  not  influence  you. 

When  you  buy  a  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  you  get 
one  of  the  finest  power 
plants  on  wheels.  You  get 
a  completely  equipped 
tractor,  with  self  starter, 
electric  governor,  electric 
lights,  belt  pulley,  power 
lift  gang  plow — everything 
you  need. 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plow* 

(steel  nnd  chilled) 
Hiutowi 
Planter* 
Cultivator* 

Crain  Drill* 

Lime  Sower* 
Mower* 

Hay  Rake* 

Hay  Loader* 

Hay  Stacker* 
Crain  Binder* 
Com  Binder* 
PitlcM  Seale* 
Spreader* 


You  not  only  buy  a  quality 
tractor,  but  a  complete  system  of 
power  farming.  The  Moline-Uni¬ 
versal  enables  you  to  do  all  farm 
work  including  cultivating.  One 
man  operates  both  tractor  and  im¬ 
plement  from  the  seat  of  the 
implement. 

Actual  figures  from  over  200 
farms  in  37  states  show  that  the 
Moline  System  of  Power  farming 
saves  an  average  of  I  ^  men  and 
5  horses  per  farm. 

Figure  what  such  a  sav¬ 
ing  will  mean  to  you.  Con¬ 
sidered  from  this  point  of 
view  the  Moline-Universal 
is  the  lowest  priced  tractor 
made.  Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  proving  this  every 
day.  Write  us  today  for 
full  information.  It’s  free 
on  request. 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Ill. 


Atlanta 

St.  Louis 

Stockton 

Denver 

Minot 

New  Orleans 

Poughkeepsie 

Spokane 

Kansas  City 

Sioux  Falls 

b  lid 

Dallas 

Baltimore 

Portland 

Omaha 

Des  Moines 

Oklahoma  City 

Los  Angeles 

Salt  Lake  City 

Minneapolis 

Bloomington. 

.  iv£-f 

Indianapolis 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Jackson,  Mich. 
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Ailing  Chicks 

On  June  11  we  got  500  baby  chicks, 
White  Leghorns.  We  had  a  new  house, 
fresh  earth  floor,  chopped  hay  for  litter; 
new  drinking  tins,  clean  trays  and  plenty 
of  fresh  water ;  also  oyster  shell  at  hand. 
We  have  a  correct  brooder,  and  it  has 
given  fine  success,  varying  hardly  a  de¬ 
gree.  #We  even  had  a  cot  in  the  house, 
staying  there  at  night  till  they  were  two 
weeks  old.  Up  till  July  3  they  were  sim¬ 
ply  fine,  only  lost  10,  and  all  the  rest  hop¬ 
ping  and  flying  all  around.  Since  the  hot 
spell  they  have  been  dying,  first  six  and 
seven,  now  anywhere  from  12  to  20  a 
day.  A  few  of  them  seem  to  have  one  eye 
swollen,  but  only  a  few.  All  the  rest  just 
drop  their  heads,  feathers  all  ruffled  up, 
and  wings  on  the  ground.  Most  of  them 
get  under  the  hover  and  stand  there,  some 
against  the  stove ;  they  seem  to  be  so  cold 
and  stay  •where  the  heat  is.  We  have  kept 
the  fire  night  and  day.  What  is  the 
trouble?  M.  K. 

New  Jersey.  • 

These  chickens,  had  reached  the  age 
when  fatalities  usually  occur  if  the  flock 
has  escaped  the  troubles  of  earlier  chick- 
hood.  Almost  any  chick  that  succeeds  in 
successfully  emerging  from  the  shell  can 
be  counted  upon  to  live  for  a  week  :  from 
then,  up  to  three  weeks,  white  diarrhoea 
in  its  various  forms  takes  its  toll,  if  pres¬ 
ent,  and  then  for  two  or  three  weeks  ill- 
fated  chicks  that  have  escaped  disease, 
or  at  least  its  obvious  manifestations,  so 
far.  “just  die.”  They  have  no  diarrhma 
and  no  catarrhal  symptoms  of  the  eyes  or 
respiratory  passages.  They  become 
droopy,  plumage  is  roughened,  they  hud¬ 
dle  or  stand  with  drooped  head  by  them¬ 
selves,  trot  rather  than  walk,  eat  little, 
grow  emaciated  and  are  finally  picked  up 
dead.  All  this  means,  of  course,  that 
some  disease  is  present  ,and  different  dis¬ 
eases  caused  by  various  germs  and  fungi 
are  probably  responsible  for  this  condi¬ 
tion.  Primarily,  the  reason  for  these  loss- 
some  diease  is  present,  and  different  dis¬ 
eased  condition  is  the  result  of  lack  of 
ability  to  resist  the  causes  that  are  a1- 
ways  present,  and  the  best  way  to  avoid  ! 
that  condition  is  to  secure  increased  vital¬ 
ity,  rather  than  to  attempt  the  practically 
impossible  task  of  removing  the  causes. 
Disease  germs  and  fungi  are  omnipresent ; 
it  is  only  the  natural  power  of  resistance 
that  saves  either  the  lower  animals  or  the 
higher  from  succumbing  to  their  ravages. 
While  all  known  centers  of  possible  in¬ 
fection  should  be  cleaned  tip,  the  best 
safeguard  of  health  is  a  body. so.  abound¬ 
ing  in  vigor  that  disease  germs  are  foiled 
in  any  attempt  to  gain  mastery  over  it. 
To  gain  this  vigor  in  the  chick,  we  must 
go  ever  further  back  than  the  egg  from 
which  it  was  hatched.  If  we  have  no 
control  over  breeding  pen.  we  have  little 
over  the  destiny  of  the  progeny.  Two 
chicks  may  look  exactly  alike  when 
hatched  ;  one  may  possess  an  inherent 
vigor  that  will  carry  him  safely  through 
all  the  ills  of  poultrydom.  and  the  other 
may  succumb  to  the  first  malign  influence 
that  he  meets,  whether  that  be  in  his  first 
or  any  subsequent  week  of  life.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  two  small  flocks  now 
under  the  writer’s  care.  One  flock  of  26. 
hatched  under  hens  on  June  2,  has  lost 
one  member ;  the  rest  are  so  full  of  gin¬ 
ger  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  go  into  the 
yard  with  them.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  kill  one  of 
the  cockerels  when  he  is  wanted  for  the 
table.  The  other  flock,  incubator  hatched 
from  hens  that  had  been  forced  for  laying 
all  Winter  and  brought  out  June  16.  has 
lost  a  dozen  or  more  out  of  its  original 
101.  and  others  are  to  go.  They  are 
“just  dying.”  as  yours  died.  The  difference 
in  the  two  flocks  is  a  difference  in  inherit¬ 
ed  vitality  ;  they  have  been  fed  and  cared 
for  in  exactly  the  same  way.  the  smaller 
flock  having  only  the  advantage  of  being  a 
small  flock. 

To  discuss  the  conditions  which  insure 
or  destroy  vitality  in  chicks  would  be  to 
cover  pretty  much  the  whole  ground  of 
poultry  culture.  Space  will  not  permit  it 
here.  This  much,  as  having  a  possible 
bearing  upon  your  case,  may  bo  said : 
Late  hatched  chicks,  particularly  from 
flocks  that  have  been  confined  and  forced 
for  laying  through  the  preceding  Winter,  i 
do  not  possess  the  vitality  of  earlier  [ 
broods,  and  will  ordinarily  be  found  to  [ 
suffer  as  yours  are  suffering  from  the  I 
third  to  the  sixth  week  of  their  lives. 
Had  these  chicks  been  hatched  during  the 
first  week  in  April,  you  might  have  had 
quite  a  different  story  to  tell.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible.  of  course,  that  there  have  been  de¬ 
fects  in  your  management  that  would  ac¬ 
count  for  your  troubles,  but  they  do  not 
show  in  your  statement.  m.  b.  d. 


Forcing  Water  to  Henhouse 


An  Amazing  Method  of 
Cutting  Feed  Costs 


Here’s  the  MILL  that  anticipates  the  requirements  of  feeders  who,  realizing 
the  cost-cutting,  profit-increasing  advantages  of  ground  feed,  shrewdly  decide  to 
manufacture  THEIR  OWN  ground  feed — with  the  LETZ. 

Tests  prove  this  mill  affords  the  quickest,  cheapest,  easiest,  home  grinding- 
method  known.  Leadership  for  29  years  is  its  guarantee  of  dependability.  The 
enthusiasm  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  users  is  its  certificate  of  quality. 


AMERICA’S  LEADING  FEED  MILL 


Grinds  corn,  cob,  shucks,  stalks  alone  or  with 
other  feeds — cow  peas,  soy  beans,  clover,  alfalfa, 

protein  roughage,  concentrates,  etc _ grinds  clover, 

rice  straw,  bean  straw,  pea  vines,  lespedeza — alfalfa 
chop,  wonderful  for  fattening  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and 
poultry.  Enables  you  to  sell  your  A1  hay,  mill  you r 
off-grades  and  cut  down  your  feed  costs  a  third! 
Earns  cost  first  year  in  what  it  saves — enables  you 
to  produce  better  stock,  bigger  profits. 


The  outstanding  feature  of  the  LETZ  MILL 
is  its  patented,  self-sharpening,  steel.  Grinding 
Plates.  These  plates  have  thousands  of  scissor- 
liks  edges  that  shear,  grind,  pulverize,  in  one 
operation.  Grind  coarse,  or  fine  as  flour.  Handle 
everything.  Absolutely  unequalled  in  fine-cutting, 
light-running  capacity  and  durability.  One  set  out¬ 
last  three  sets  of  ordinary  plates. 


Write  lor  2  Valuable  FREE  Books 

One  is  the  CATALOG  of  Letz  Mills,  both  Gas  and  Hand  Power.  The  other 
on  SCIENTIFIC  FEEDING,  uncovers  profit-leaks,  shows  how  to  improve  stock, 
increase  profits.  Needed  by  all  feeders.  Write  now. 


The  Letz  Manufacturing  Co.  310  East  Road  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Billings,  Mont. 
0<lar  ltapids,  la. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jackson,  Mich. 


Address  Inquiries  to 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Macon,  Ga. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Crown  Point,  ind.— Distributing  Houses  at: 

Milwaukee.  Wia.  Omaha.  Neb. 

Mt.  Joy,  Pa.  Portland,  Me. 

Monde,  Ind.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Seattle.  Wash. 

New  Waterford,  O.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Toledo,  O. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Winnipeg,  Can. 
York,  Pa. 


I  am  about  to  build  a  large  poultry- 
house.  The  house  will  be  built  on  a  hill. 
'I  have  a  short  creek  running  through 
the  property.  I  wish  to  force  water  up 
to  house  from  creek.  IIow  can  I  do  it 
best  and  cheapest?  w.  S. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

1  thnk  it  probable  that  a  hydraulic 
ram  would  furnish  you  with  the  cheapest 
aud  most  satisfactory  means  of  raising 
water  from  the  creek  to  your  poultry- 
house,  though  the  amount  of  water  avail¬ 
able  in  the  creek  aud  the  height  to  which 
you  wish  to  raise  your  supply  will  have 
to  be  considered.  Any  dealer  in  pumps 
or  hardware  supplies  will  be  glad  to  place 
you  in  touch  with  makers  of  rams  who 
will  give  you  the  necessary  information 
with  regard  to  the  practicability  of  a  ram 
for  your  purpose.  M.  B.  d. 


Direct  to  Farmer 
at  Wire  Mill  Prices, 


CATALOG  FREE 
JUTSELMAN  BROS.  0EPT.230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


WRITE 


(5>  see  for  yourself  the  money  _ 

I  save  you  on  any  fencing  you  need.  _ 

today  for  my  big  new  FREE  Bargain  Fence  Book. 
Shows  150  styles.  Low  Factory  Price* — Freight  Prepaid. 
Also  Gates,  Lawn  Fence,  Barb  Wire  at  bargain 
prices.  Sample  to  test  and  book  free,  postpaid. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Oept.359  Cleveland.  Ohio 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing.proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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The  Corn  in 
fhaf  Crib 
is  as  Safe 
as  Money  in  the  Bank . 

L 


AST  year  I  raised  a  bumper 

crop  of  corn,  stored  it  in  a  "  ,  ,  ..  jr-v 
wooden  crib  and  then  lost  (|»"1  H  Q  »l  >  I ')) 
many  bushels  of  it  and  much  of  my 

profit  through  the  destructive  work  of  rats  and 
mice.  When  my  crib  was  almost  empty,  I 

found  the  floor  literally  covered  almost  ankle  deep  with  corn  which 
the  rats  had  shelled  for  me,  and  which  was  worthless  for  my  stock. 

“This  year  I  bought  a  Sccuro  Steel  Corn  Crib  which  guarantees 
absolute  protection  against  rats,  mice,  fire,  birds,  dampness  and  thieves. 

It  is  the  cheapest  purchase  I  ever  made,  because  what  1  save  from 
waste  in  one  year  will  almost  pay  for  it, ^  and  it  will  last  a  life-time,  and 
won’t  have  to  be  repaired  every  season.” 

SECURO  STEEL  CORN  CRIB 

SURE  PROTECTION  AGAINST 

RATS,  MICE,  FIRE  AND  MOLD 

Made  of  rust-resisting  galvanized  iron;  built  in  sections  that  bolt 
too-ether;  the  easiest  crib  on  the  market  to  erect;  three  doors  for  fi 
inj,  one  of  them  in  the  roof;  equipped  with  a  center  perforated  pipe 
and  roof  ventilator  that  prevents  grain  sweating.  Don’t  wait  until  you 
have  suffered  a  big  loss  before  buying  a  metal  corn  cri^-  Urder  ,a 
Securo  Crib  now  and  save  all  your  corn  keep  a.l  your  profits,  it  s 
a  pity  to  raise  a  bumber  crop  and  then  lose  part  of  the  profits  through 
imperfect  storage.  Let  us  send  you  free  Catalogue  describing 

Securo  Corn  Cribs. 

Agents  Wanted 

We  want  live  agents  to  sell  our 
line  of  guaranteed  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  Liberal  commissions  and 
active  co-operation  given.  Write 
for  particulars. 

The  Farm  Equipment 
Company 

906  Keyser  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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2  H.R  ENGINE 
PULLS  2% 


Big  surplus  horse-power  makes  this  the 
biggest  engine  bargain  ever  offered.  High  ten¬ 
sion  ignition  same  as  used  by  WITTE  for  10 
years.  For  pump  jack  add  $6.95,  and  $4.00  for 
belt,  to  make  complete  Dumping  outfit.  Offer 
includes  engine  completely  equipped,  on  skids, 
ready  to  operate. 

ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 

2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  12,  16,  22  and  30  II-P. 

At  Reduced  Prices 

Large  factory  output  and  direct  dealing 
enable  us  to  build  better  engines  for  less 
money.  Lifetime  guarantee  against  defects  on 
every  part  of  WITTE  engine.  No  matter  what  size  you 
want,  whether  a  2,  6,  12,  or  any  size  up  to  30 
Stationary,  Portable  or  Saw  Rig— we 
have  it  at  the  right  priceTready  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment.  Write  or  wire  for  big,  new 
catalog.— Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1892  Oakland  Avenue  1892  empire  Building 

^  KANSAS  CITY,  M0.  PITTSBURGH,  PENA. 
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THE  HENYARD 


That  Wonderful  Wisconsin  Hen 

What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed 
clipping  from  the  Literary  Digest  for 
July  19,  1919?  According  to  the  story, 
the  White  Rock  hen  laid  eggs  by  the 
basketful  every  day,  until  a  certain  poul¬ 
try  fancier  came  to  the  farm  to  watch 
her  work.  lie  got  a  rocking  chair  and 
sat  down  and  smoked  Hull  Durham  while 
the  lien  laid  11  eggs  in  four  hours  and 
shortly  after  he  left  she  laid  two  more. 
Now  anyone  knows  that  there  simply  is 
not  room  enough  iu  a  hen’s  body  for  14 
eggs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  eggs 
she  would  have  to  be  making  at  the  same 
time  for  future  layings.  It  sounds  like 
the  Alaska  wheat  yarn  the  Saturday 
Dialing  Post  gave  us  some  years  ago. 
and  I  do  not.  see  why  a  paper  like  the 
Literary  Digest  prints  such  nonsense  for 
truth,  as  there  are  a  great  many  people 
who  will  believe  it.  Harold  w.  hatch. 

Wisconsin. 

This  refers  to  a  White  Plymouth  Rock 
hen  owned  by  Gus  Rhodes  of  West  Salem, 
Wis.  We  are  able  to  give  a  picture  of 
the  hen  on  this  page.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  hen  laid  151  eggs  in  a  month,  nine 


dinarily  used  for  sills,  girders  and  plates. 

A  front  four  feet  in  height,  would  not 
give  head  room  for  the  attendant,  and 
any  advantage  gained  in  air  space  saved 
would  be  lost  iu  inconvenience  to  the 
caretaker.  If  the  windows  in  the  front 
are  made  to  drop  back  a  few  inches  from 
the  top  for  ventilation  and  are  removed 
entirely  in  warm  weather,  there  need  be 
little  or  no  permanently  open  front  ’These 
windows  should  be  ample  in  size  ana  num¬ 
ber  to  Hood  the  interior  with  sunlight  and 
ought  to  extend  from  within  two  feet  of 
the  floor  nearly  to  the  plate.  If  double 
sash,  both  sashes  may  be  set  in  place 
without  hinges  and  arranged  with  “hop¬ 
per  sides”  to  drop  back  from  the  top,  thus 
forcing  the  air  to  enter  the  building  in 
an  upward  direction.  m.  b.  d. 


White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Feathers 

About  a  year  ago  I  bought  a  pen  of 
purebred  White  Wyandotte  liens,  and 
have  hatched  from  them  this  Spring. 
Some  oft  the  chickens  are  from  three  to 
four  pounds  in  weight,  and  some  larger. 
I  find  an  occasional  black  feather  in  their 
plumage.  Some  of  them  have  two  or  three 
black  feathers.  Is  this  unusual  for  pure- 
breds,  or  is  it  a  common  occurrence 
among  large  breeders,  or  would  you  think 
that  the  parent  stock  had  been  mixed  in 
some  way?  They  were  not  mixed  on  my 
place,  and  were  bought  for  purebreds.  I 


The  Wonderful 

iu  45  minutes,  and  14  eggs  in  one  day. 
.T.  II.  Benson  swears  that  he  watched  her 
carefully,  saw  that  no  one  approached 
her,  and  no  other  hen  came  near,  and 
that  he  found  13  eggs  in  the  nest  under 
her.  He  saw  her  lay  one  more  before  she 
went  on  the  nest.  The  R.  X.-Y.  has  a 
number  of  readers  near  the  Rhodes  farm. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  John  B.  Nye.  went  at 
our  request  and  saw  the  lien.  .  She  did 
not  lay  while  lie  was  there,  hut  after  he 
left  they  found  nine  eggs  in  the  nest 
under  the  hen.  Mr.  Ilayes.  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station  was  in  the 
barn  when  these  nine  eggs  were  found. 
Mr.  Nye,  after  seeing  the  hen  and  talking 
with  Mr.  Rhodes,  believes  that  this  lieu 
did  actually  lay  the  egg.-.  The  poultry 
authorities  at  the  Experiment  Station 
consider  the  thing  a  joke,  and  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  hen  made  any  such  record.  They 
asked  Mr.  Rhodes  to  send  the  hen  to  the 
college,  where  she  will  be  given  every 
chance  to  show  what  she  can  do.  That 
would  seem  to  be  the  quickest  and  surest 
way  to  settle  it.  but  we  understand  Mr. 
Rhodes  refused  to  let  her  go.  It  seems 
t  i  be  the  opinion  of  the  college  men  that 
some  members  of  the  Rhodes  family  have 
been  putting  extra  eggs  under  the  hen. 
The  various  witnesses  do  not  swear  that 
they  actually  saw  the  heu  lay  the  eggs. 
They  found  the  eggs  under  her.  We  give 
this  statement  after  spending  much  time 
in  our  investigation.  Personally,  we 
think  this  hen  has  laid  two  eggs  iu  one 
day.  but  we  cannot  believe  the  other  stor¬ 
ies  of  her  performance.  The  Literary 
Digest  merely  printed  the  statement  by 
J.  II.  Benson  as  a  piece  of  remarkable 
news.  It  did  not  endorse  the  story. 

Henhouse  Construction 

What  is  best  kind  of  a  poultry  house 
for  a  high,  wind-kissed  hill,  affording  no 
natural  protection,  and  what  construction 
is  best,  sheathing,  paper  and  siding,  or 
simply  matched  siding?  Is  four  feet  high 
enough  for  the  open  front?  How  much  of 
the  front  should  be  open?  o.  o.L. 

Equinunk.  Pa. 

I  know  of  nothing  superior  in  an  ex¬ 
posed  location  to  a  simple  shed-roof  type 
of  poultry  house,  with  the  front  facing 
nvvav  from  the  prevailing  winds,  usually 
south  or  southeast.  Sheathing  and  paper 
are  not  needed  if  tin'  walls  can  be  made 
airtight  without.  Matched  .stuff  placed 
vertically  from  sill  to  plate  is  wind- 
tight.  and  one  thickuess  is  sufficient, 
though  in  a  peculiarly  exposed  place,  it 
might  he  well  to  double-board  behind  and 
above  the  perches,  thus  making  an  insu¬ 
lating  air  chamber  about  them.  By 
double  boarding.  1  menu  boarding  both 
inside  and  outside  the  2x4s  which  are  or¬ 


Wisconsin  Hen 

would  like  your  opinion  as  to  continuing 
with  this  strain,  for  I  am  anxious  to 
build  up  a  large  flock  and  if  I  have  to 
buy  another  pen  this  year  it  will  put 
me  back  a  whole  year  in  my  plans,  but 
on  the  other  hand  I  don't  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  breeding  from  this  strain  if  they 
are  scrubs.  j.  c.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  an  occasional 
black  feather  to  appear  in  well-bred  White 
Wyandottes,  and  a  singular  thing  is,  that 
the  black  feathers  appear  most  frequently 
in  the  whitest  birds.  That  is  to  say,  a 
strain  with  a  creamy  tinge  in  the  plumage 
will  seldom  show  a  black  feather  in  their 
chicks.  But  creaminess*  or  brassiness  is 
just  what  is  not  wanted:  the  endeavor  is 
to  get  as  white  birds  as  possible.  As 
everyone  knows,  the  Wyandottes  are  a 
composite  breed,  made  in  America,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  Standard  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  variety  or  "breed"  about  1SS3.  There 
are  now  eight  varieties  of  Wyandottes 
admitted  to  the  Standard.  No  one  seems 
to  know  exactly  what  breeds  were  used 
to  make  the  Wyandottes,  but  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  Dark  Brahmas  and  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburgs  were  two  of  the 
breeds  used.  The  Dark  Brahma  would 
give  that  feather-legged  trouble,  appear¬ 
ing  as  little  tufts  of  down  on  the  legs, 
which  often  condemns  an  otherwise  good 
bird. 

J.  C.  S.  need  not  worry  about  an  occa¬ 
sional  black  feather  in  his  young  birds. 
Pull  the  black  feather  out  and  a  white 
feather  will  come  in  place  of  it.  So  far 
as  my  experience  goes  this  is  universally 
true.  The  black  sometimes  appears  in 
small  spots  on  the  neck  hackle  of  the 
male  bird:  this  is  called  “ticking,”  and 
is  cut  as  a  defect  by  poultry  judges,  but 
is  not  a  disqualification,  unless  there  is 
much  of  it.  I  infer  from  the  letter  that 
J.  C.  S.  intends  breeding  next  year  from 
his  own  birds.  This  can  be  done  if  "line 
breeding"  is  practiced,  and  good  judgment 
used  iu  selecting  the  breeders :  but  for 
subsequent  egg  production  a  brother  and 
sister  mating  is  about  the  worst  possible. 
Proper  mating  of  the  breeding  stock  is 
the  main  thing  iu  poultry  keeping. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Controlling  Red  Mites 

On  page  1085  K.  M.  W.  asks  what  cau 
be  done  to  mitigate  the  red  mite  trouble 
on  poultry.  If  he  will  place  bits  of  cot¬ 
ton  batting  between  the  perches  and  their 
supports  the  mites  will  pass  the  day  in 
the  cotton  and  can  easily  be  taken  care 
of.  If  all  the  mites  could  be  reached  by 
the  application  of  kerosene  the  treatment 
would  be  all  right,  but  if  any  are  missed 
they  prefer  to  stay  on  the  hens  rather 
than  to  spend  the  day  on  perches  that 
have  been  treated  with  anything  offensive 
to  them.  MRS.  L.  J.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — Smear  or  paint  the  uuder- 
side  of  the  roosts  with  melted  fat.  which 
will  harden  when  cold. 


Patient:  “Good  Heavens!  And  you 
call  yourself  a  painless  dentist.”  Den¬ 
tist:  "My  dear  chap,  I  felt  absolutely  uo 
pain.” —  Judge. 
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Cletrac 


Cletrac 


Cletrac 

TANK- TYPE  TRACTOR 

(Formerly  known  ai  tlie  “Cleveland*  Tractor) 


The  Embodiment 
Compact  Power- 


More  kinds  of  work 
More  days  in  the  year 


THE  Cletrac  Tank-Type  Tractor  is  only 
96  inches  long,  52  inches  high  and  50 
inches  wide.  But  in  spite  of  its  small  size  it 
will  do  the  work  °f  s*x  horses  or  mules — and  has 
a  speed  of  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  greater 
than  the  average  tractor. 

It  is  the  embodiment  of  compact  power. 
It  produces  food  but  consumes  none  of  it.  It 
never  gets  tired.  Unaffected  by  heat.  It  works 
all  day — and  all  night  too  if  necessary. 

More  kinds  of  work,  more  days 

It  does  better,  quicker,  cheaper  work — and 
does  it  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

Plowing  is  only  the  beginning  of  its  work. 
It  harrows,  plants  and  reaps,  binds,  threshes 
and  hauls,  grades,  saws,  and  fills  silos,  spreads 
manure,  digs  potatoes  and  does  practically  all 
the  other  jobs  formerly  done  by  animal  and 
stationary  power. 

Can  be  used  on  the  seed  bed 

Because  of  its  distinctive  tracklaying  con¬ 
struction  the  Cletrac  is  specially  adapted  to 
seed  bed  work.  Eight  hundred  square  inches 
of  traction  surface  enable  it  to  go  over  soft 
plowed  ground  or  moist  or  sandy  surfaces 
without  sinking  in  and  without  packing  down  the 
soil — two  invaluable  assets  not  found  in  the 
ordinary  tractor — two  assets  essential  in  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  seed  bed. 


Ideal  for  orchard  and  hill  work 

The  tank-type  construction  of  the  Cletrac 
gives  it  a  tremendous  advantage  in  doing  side 
hill  work,  or  in  climbing  steep  grades. 

Its  small  size  and  short  turning  radius 
enable  it  to  go  under  and  among  small  trees 
and  are  largely  responsible  for  its  pronounced 
preference  among  orchard  owners.  A  million 
farmers  and  orchardists  can  profitably  use  the 
Cletrac  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

An  economical  tractor — burns  kerosene 

The  Cletrac  operates  on  a  surprisingly  small 
amount  of  gasoline,  distillate  or  kerosene,  but 
is  specially  designed  to  use  kerosene.  It  takes 
less  space  in  your  bam  than  a  horse.  It  eats 
only  when  it  works. 

Sales  and  Service  go  together 

Our  sales  and  service  organizations  go  hand 
in  hand.  Wherever  you  can  get  the  Cletrac 
you  can  get  genuine  Cletrac  service  backed  up 
by  the  strength  and  reputation  of  The 
Cleveland  Tractor  Company. 

Early  ordering  is  essential,  as  we  cannot 
promise  prompt  delivery  very  far  ahead.  See 
your  Cletrac  dealer  now,  or  write  us  for 
information.  We  have  a  very  interesting 
booklet  “ Selecting  Your  Tractor **  that  will  give 
you  much  valuable  information  on  tractor 
farming.  Write  for  your  copy  today . 


"ft0  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19009  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Largest  producers  of  tank- type  tractors  in  the  world 
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Ring  Neck  Pheasants 

We  can  now  make  shipments  of  our 
birds.  They  will  lay  next  spring — are 
easy  to  raise  and  do  not  eat  one  half 
as  much  as  chickens.  These  birds  are 
not  subject  to  disease — are  hardyand 
unrelated.  You  can  sell  their  young 
and  eggs  at  good  prices — they  are 
much  more  profitable  than  chickens. 

Single  Pheasants  S  6.00  Each 

5  Hens,  1  Cock  (pen)  30.00 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Guaranteed  to  be  from  nothing  but  genuine 
Wild  Trapped  stock— not  the  coarse  semi¬ 
wild  strain.  Will  lay  next  spring.  Fine 
eating— good  decoys— and  money  makers. 
Single  Ducks  or  Drakes  $  5.00  Each 
5  Ducks,  1  Drake  (pen)  25.00 

Bloomfield  Giant 
Bronze  Turkeys 

We  have  some  of  the  young  for  sale,  from 
our  wonderful  55  pound  tom  "  BLOOM¬ 
FIELD  KING.”  Why  not  buy  one  of  our 
fine  extra  toms  and  improve  your  flock. 
Pullets......  $15.00  Each 

Cockerels . .  20.00  to  $35.00  Each 

Hens .  20.00  Each 

Toms .  35.00  to  $50.00  Each 

We  are  accepting  orders  now  for  eggs  from  ourPheas- 
ants.  Wild  Mallard  Ducks,  Turkeys  and 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Chickens 
for  spring  delivery.  Orders  will  be  tilled 
In  the  rotation  that  they  are  received. 

Bloomfield  Farms 

America's  Largest  Came  Farm 
1  722  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Get  y our  order  in  early  and  % 

send  check  with  it.  Send  forJy,;' 
free  dose  riptive  booklet  of  ^ 
instructions. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  Durposes, 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM.J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Vardley,  Pa 

For  Sale-25  S.C.BlackMinorcas 

hens  and  three  cock  birds,  and  also  20  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns — Pure  bred  stock. 

EAEL  L.  MARTIN,  -  Oxford,  N.J. 


CHICKS  AND  bucklings.  wyandottes 

AND  ROCKS,  PEKIN,  ROUEN  AND 
RUNNER  DUCKS.  3  mos.  old  Cockerels  and  Pullets. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

30  W.  Wyandotte  Yearling  HENS 

still  laying,  also  3  cock  birds  all  for  $>150.00 
H.  F.  SONUER  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 

White  Wyandottes  CliAS.  G.  RHOADS,  Donglassvlile,  l'a. 

Thompson  Barred  Rock  EL  Briton'  FARM.  Darlington,  Md. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hens,  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

Buy  your  breeders  now  for  next  year.  My  strain 
are  money  makers.  L.  M.  ADAMS,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  FOREST 'faUM,  Rockaway,  N.J. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

A-mos.-old.  Hall  strain.  $1  each.  B.  G.  ELLIS,  Fair  Haven,  VI. 

600  White  Leghorn  Pullets  Black  Leghorn  Cocker¬ 
els.  Nonh  Sergey  REKGEY,  I*  A. 


w 


hitc  LF.GHOKN  PULLETS,  $1.50— $2.50; yearlings, 
over  200  egg  record,  $2.  EL  BRITON  FARM,  Darlington,  Md. 


WANTED— THE  ADDRESS  of  one  who  has 

MANX  CATS  For  Sale 

W.  E.  Kemp  -  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


PRODUCTS^POULTRf 


More. 

Eggs ! , 

And  Healthy 
Chicks  ! 

Feed  your  poultry  wiTtC^C**^ 
Maurer'S  "Kwality” 
Meat  Scrap 

Used  at  New  Jersey  Laying  Contest, 

l?f*AA/l3i3  Farmers  Almanac 

m.  a  w<,  Samples  of 

oductsi 


j  Generous  _ 

v  Kwality”  Prd 

WRITE  TO-DAY. 


MAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept  365. 
^Newark. 

Jebse; 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewi* ;  $2.  A  popular  Poultry 
work.  For  »ale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


For  Use  - 
On  Your  Poultry] 

Seize  the  hen  and  dust  Instant 
Louse  Killer  into  the  feathers. 
The  handy  sifting  top  can 
makes  it  convenient  to  use. 
Sprinkle  it  in  the  nests,  on  the 
roosts  and  floors.  Put  Instant 
Louse  Killer  in  the  dust  bath 
|  occasionally — your  hens  will 
do  the  rest.  This  means 
louse  prevention. 

FOR  STOCK 

With  one  hand  stroke  the  hair 
the  wrong  way,  with  the  other 
sift  in  the  Louse  Killer. 
Especially  good  for  lousy  colts. 

(  GUARANTEED.  The  dealer 
will  refund  your  money  if  iti 
’does  not  do  as  claimed. 

1 1  lb.  SOc.  2‘/z  lbs.  60c  {except in  Canada) 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 1 


FOR  SALE 


lOth  and 


One 
Price 

16th. 


,1 


$15  per  1 OO 


Breeds  BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  DELIVERY  September 

S.  C  White  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns  .  _ 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  _  _  ^ 

Rooks)  $8.00  per  50  $4.25  per  25 

Shipped  Prepaid.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

{Send  Cash  With  Order,  We  Cannot  Ship  C.  O.  V.) 

There  is  only  one  grade  of  Kerr  Chicks.  That  is  THE  BEST  Bradley  strain 
Barred  Rocks.  Eglantine  and  Tom  Barren  Strain  White  Leghorns. 


There  is  still  time  to  grow  a  fine 
most  favorable.  But  don't  lose  time, 
anteed  “Ready  Made”  Chicks 


Bo: 


flock  of  poultry  this  year.  The  season  ig 
Rush  in  your  order  NOW  lor  Kerr's  Guar- 
They  will  satisfy  you. 


Pr onoht  o  wn,  KTew  Jersey 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Record  308  Eggs  at  Storrs 


Knight’s  Pedigreed  Wyandottes  Breeding  Stock  for 
sale.  Cockerels  from  high  roeord  hens. 

Send  for  Circular 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  BRIDGETON,  R.  I. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs.  Northern  American. 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  egrs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen’!  Cir. 
FREE.  Most  instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c,  it  is  returnable. 
).  W.  PARKS,  BoxY  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

We  are  offering  a  very  choice  lot  of  early  hatched  cocker¬ 
els,  bred  from  carefully  selected  liens,  all  trapnested, 
many  of  them  with  records  of  200  and  bettor.  Our  price  is 
$,->.  $10  and  $l5eneh.  according  to  pedigree  and  quality. 
All  stock  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  jug  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


Breeding  Stock  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Yearling  liens,  $2.  Two-year  old  hens,  $1.75. 
April  hatched  cockerels,  $2  each.  Barron  and 
Penna.  Poultry  Farm  strain.  The  best  stock  ob¬ 
tainable.  The  Brookside  Poultry  Farm  STOCKTUN,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 


E  O R  SALE 
GOODWIN’S  QUALITY 

March,  April  and  May  hatched.  Strong,  vigorous 
birds  from  high  producing  stock.  Now  is  the  time 
to  buy.  $13.50,  $1.50  ami  $>5.50  each. 
Gooflwiu  Farm,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Torriugton,  Conn. 


100  year-old  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  hens.Wyckoff 

Strain,  $1.50  each.  j.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It.  is  held?  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  nre  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  Inst  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
August  21,  1919: 

BARRED  ROCKS  V 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Gleribope  Farm.  Mass . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Laurel  Poultry  Farm, Quebec  . 

Fairlield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  II . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontnrio . 

Mich.  Agricultural  College.  Mich . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

J.  II.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass . 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Oregon . 

R.  L.-Smith,  Maine  .'. . ' . 

H.  E. Wallace.  Jr..  Mass  . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  5>  ss;v. . 

Chickatawbut  Farms  Mass . 

1).  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . 

II;  A  Wilson.  N.  H . ...... 

Holllston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.... 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . . — 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario . 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria,  B.  O . 

Herbert  L  Warren,  Que.,  Canada  — 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  I.  . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  HI.....;:  . 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn . 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn . '. . 

ShadowbrooK  Farm,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  SullivJui,  Conn . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

Cook  &  Porter,  Mass . 

E.  Terry  Smith,  Conn . . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . . . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

Homer  P.  Dernlng,  Conn . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J . 

Pleusantville  Farms.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  I . - . 

Natick  Farm;  It.  I . . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  K.  Jansen, Conn . .  — . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  U . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Harvev  A.  Drew,  N.  J . 

F,  W.  Cumpstone,  Conn . 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A.  Schwarz,  Cal . . .• . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

Blue  AndaluslanClub  of  America, N.Y. 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College.  Corvallls.Ore. . . . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

Robt.  C,  Ogle.  N.Y . 

8.  U.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Edward  T.  Tonissen.  N.Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  I . 

Kirkup  Bros,  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Exrnore  Farms,  Pa . . . 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn . 

Wm.L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  N.  Y . . 

L.  K.  lngoldsby,  N.Y . 

B  S.  Ells,  N.  J...V . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.J . 

Westwood  Farm.-N.  Y . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J... . 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

Gustav  Waltefs,  N.  J  . 

R.  Lindsey  Ireland,  Ky . . . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards.  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

J  W.  Welch,  Neb . 

M.  T.  Lindsay,  N.Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuesen.  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . 

Tarbell  Farms,  N.  Y . . . 

Locust  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.J... . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

D.  Tancred,  Wash . 

51.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.J . 

The  Yates  FarnLN.  Y . 

Herbert  O.  Maxham.  R.  I .  ... 

W.  B.  Kleft,  Ill . ... 

Ellwood  Newton.  Conn . 

C.  S  Green,  N.J  . . 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill. . . . 

Total . 
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Ailing  Chicks 


Septemlier  6,  1919 

the  ration  that  you  are  now  using  and 
will  enable  you  to  cut  down  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  meat  scrap.  At  present  prices, 
this  probably  should  be  done  anyway. 
Next,  get  these  chicks  out  upon  a  grass 
run  and  change  the  latter  sufficiently 
often  to  keep  it  reasonably  fresh.  This 
may  require  some  little  effort  and  ex¬ 
pense.  but  it  is  the  best  possible  insurance 
against  further,  and  perhaps  serious, 
trouble  in  your  large  flock.  Giving  sods 
to  pick  at  will  not  replace  giving  an  out¬ 
door  run  upon  clean  grass.  Hard  is  the 
lot  of  the  poultryman  who  cannot  com¬ 
mand  a  wide  expanse  of  sod  for  his  little 
chicks.  Chicks  can  be  reared  upon  dirty 
soil  without  grass,  but  it  is  like  trying  to 
raise  healthy  children  in  an  East  Side  tene¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  you  will  remove  all  ail¬ 
ing  chicks  from  the  flock  and  practice 
strict  cleanliness  in  caring  for  their  quar¬ 
ters.  but  the  grass  run  is  the  thing ;  get 
it.  if  you  have  to  commandeer  the  front 
lawn  for  a  few  weeks.  M.  b.  i>. 


Leg  Weakness  in  Turkeys 

On  page  HOG  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  note 
an  inquiry  about  leg-weakness  in  young 
turkeys,  and  I  would  suggest  that  it  may 
he  caused  by  keeping  them  on  a  board 
floor.  We  have  kept  turkeys  iu  a  small 
way  for  a  number  of  years  with  excellent 
success,  and  one  of  the  first  things  we 
learned  was  to  keep  them  on  the  ground. 
We  put  our  first  brood  iu  a  coop  with  a 
floor,  thinking  that  they  would  he  Safer 
from  rats,  etc.,  but  iu  a  few  days  the  lien 
turkey  began  to  lose  the  use  of  her  legs 
and  would  slip  and  sprawl  on  the 
floor ;  when  she  was  transferred 
bottomless  coop  she  soon  recovered 
we  have  never  used  floors  since  and 
lost  very  few  by  rats,  or  otherwise.' 
present  season  hatched  64  poults 
SO  eggs,  and  they  are  all  with 
being  from  four  to  eight  weeks 


hard 
to  a 
and 
have 
The 
from 
us  yet, 
old  at 


the  present  time.  Our  success  is  due.  we 
believe,  to  the  plentiful  feeding  of  cottage 
cheese,  which  is  their  chief  article  of  diet 
for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  and  to 
constant  care  and  watchfulness.  We  have 
the  White  Hollands  and  are  well  satisfied 
with  them.  F.  w.  p. 

New  York. 
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Balancing  a  Chick  Ration 

IIow  can  I  make  a  balanced  ration  for 
chickens  from  cornmeal.  ground  oats, 
wheat  bran  and  meat  scraps?  I  cannot 
get  middlings.  I  am  using  equal  parts  of 
the  grain  and  one-sixth  of  meat  scraps. 
Is  there  a  better  ration?  What  would 
be  the  ration  for  hens  from  the  same 
•feeds?  Is  gluten  feed  of  any  benefit? 
For  a  time  I  fed  just  cornmeal,  bran  and 
scraps,  equal  parts  of  the  grain.  Was 
that  right?  C.  b. 

Rhode  Island. 

Your  feed  mixtures  are  all  right,  hut 
perhaps  the  following  would  be  better  and 
at  no  increase  in  price:  Wheat  feed.  40 
lbs. ;  cornmeal.  10  lbs. ;  gluteu  feed, 
lbs. ;  ground  oats,  10  lbs. ;  meat  scraps, 
lbs.  For  hard  grains,  a  mixture 
fine  cracked  corn.  GO  lbs.,  and  steel-cut. 
pinhead  oats.  20  lbs.  If  you  have  wheat, 
it  will  make  a  good  addition  to  the  hard 
grains  as  soon  as  the  chicks  can  eat  it.  or 
it  may  be  cracked  for  chicks  under  five  or 
six  weeks  of  age.  The  above  mash  will 
also  be  excellent  for  laying  hens.  If  you 
have  plenty  of  skim-milk  or  buttermilk 
for  either  chicks  or  hens,  you  can  decrease 
the  amount  of  meat  scraps,  or  even  omit 
it  altogether.  Don’t  forget  to  give  the 
chicks  all  the  tender  green  stuff  that  they 
want. 

There  cau  be  no  fixed  rules  for  feeding 
chicks ;  I  now  have  96,  three  weeks  old, 
out  of  an  incubator  hatch  of  101. 
Hatched  after  the  middle  of  June,  they 
were  rather  weak  and  unpromising.  Fear¬ 
ing  bowel  troubles  if  given  mashes  or 
moist  foods,  I  have  fed  them  nothing  but 
cracked  corn  and  pinhead  oats,  perhaps  a 
third  part  of  the  latter  in  the  mixture, 
and  all  of  the  green  stuff,  chiefly  lettuce 
that  they  would  eat.  They  have  been 
kept  in  a  3x6  ft.  brooder  without  artificial 
heat  since  they  were  taken  from  the  in¬ 
cubator,  having,  of  course,  a  run  attached. 
A  little  later  I  shall  add  a  dry  mash  with 
beef  scrap  to  their  i-ation,  as  I  have  no 
milk  for  them.  No  digestive  or  other 
troubles  have  appeared  in  the  flock,  and  l 
hope  to  raise  over  90  per  eeut  of  it. 

51.  B.  L>. 


I  am  feeding  my  chicks  (1,000)  with 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  dry  mash  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  following:  cornmeal,  mid¬ 
dlings.  beef  scrap,  bran ;  mixed  with  char¬ 
coal.  grit  and  oyster  shell.  There  is  also 
about  15  lbs.  of  scratch  feed,  twice  a  day, 
fed  to  the  chicks,  and  the  drinking  water 
is  made  up  of  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of 
a  medicinal  mixture,  and  about  one  good 
teaspoonful  of  Venetian  red  to  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  They  are  also  given  sod 
to  pick  on.  The  chicks  are  now  seven 
weeks  old :  have  been  doing  very  well, 
up  until  the  past  day  or  two.  A  number 
of  them  have  died,  and  upon  opening  their 
crop  I  find  no  solid  substance,  only  a 
slimy,  yellow  fluid  with  a  very  •  offensive 
odor,  i  have  allowed  them  to  run  about 
through  the  day  in  a  very  clean  runway. 
What  is  the  trouble?  R.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

In  the  first  place.  I  should  cut  out  the 
dope  and  feed  the  chicks  upon  pure  food 
and  water.  If  you  can  get  sour  skim- 
milk,  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to 


Intestinal  Worms  in  Turkeys 

I  had  10  fine  turkeys  hatched  by  a  hen. 
They  are  now  five  weeks  old  and  doing 
well,  hut  I  noticed  one  looked  droopy,  so 
gave  him  a  small  chili  pepper.  He  passed 
two  large  tapeworms  iu  the  droppings, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  for 
this.  d.  N,  G. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  for  intestinal 
worms  iu  poultry  is  turpentine,  one  to 
three  teaspoonsful  as  a  dose,  administered 
through  a  soft  rubber  catheter  passed 
carefully  down  into  the  fowl's  crop.  Fo. 
tapeworms  Salmon  recommends  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  powdered  pomegranate  root 
mixed  with  sufficient  soft  food  for  50 
fowls.  Unless  these  worms  are  present 
in  large  numbers  they  seem  to  do  little 
harm  to  their  hosts,  hut  individual  or 
flock  treatment  may  be  administered  as 
above  if  desired.  M.  B.  D. 


Smai.i.  Edward  was  spending  the  after¬ 
noon  with  liis  aunt  in  the  suburbs.  After 
he  had  been  at  play  for  a  time  he  said  : 
“Aunt  Beatrice,  mamma  said  I  wasn’t  to 
ask  you  for  a  piece  of  cake,  but  she  didn’t 
tell  me  not  to  take  it  if  you  offered  it  ti 
me."  —Buffalo  Commercial. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 

Staggers 

1.  Four  or  five  months  ago  I  wrote  to 
you  about  a  gelding  afflicted  with  ophthal¬ 
mia.  He  recovered,  but  since  then  has 
had  what  I  thought  was  blind  staggers. 
He  is  12  years  old,  in  good  fiosh  and  has 
had  two  attacks  of  this.  Yesterday  I 
hitched  him  and  his  mate  to  a  load  of 
manure,  and  ho  staggered  after  going 
about  30  feet.  I  stopped  them,  then  start¬ 
ed  again,  and  this  repeatedly  occurred  and 
,  he  finally  fell  down,  but  immediately 
arose.  What  can  be  done?  2.  The  chil¬ 
dren  also  have  a  pet  orphan  lamb,  four 
weeks  old,  but  after  the  first  week  lie  re¬ 
fused  to  eat  anything  whatever.  We  have 
given  him  molasses  in  his  milk  once  or 
twice,  and  since  that  time  he  will  not  take 
any  more  milk.  w.  G.  F. 

New  York. 

1.  Overfeeding  during  idlness  common¬ 
ly  causes  staggers,  or  may  induce  azo- 
turia.  Clip  the  horse,  keep  his  bowels 
active,  feed  lightly  and  have  him  run  out 
when  not  at  work.  Sec  that  the  collar  is 
not  too  tight.  If  trouble  persists,  allow 
].lm  a  month’s  rest  on  grass.  2.  Give  the 
iamb  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  milk  and 
then  stop  feeding  until  he  is  hungry  for 
milk.  Do  not  add  molasses. 


Vaccinating  Against  Blackleg 

1.  How  old  should  a  calf  be  when  vac¬ 
cinated  against  blackleg?  2.  How  old 
will  a  calf  be  before  showing  any  symp¬ 
toms  of  tuberculosis?  H.  c.  S. 

New  York. 

1.  A  nursing  calf  rarely  contracts 
blackleg,  and  so  the  vaccinating  usually  is 
done  at  weaning  time  and  again  six 
months  later.  The  disease  does  not  often 
attack  cattle  over  two  years  old,  but  up 
to  that  time  they  should  be  kept  im¬ 
munized  by  vaccination.  2.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  answer  this  question  def¬ 
initely,  for  tuberculosis  is  such  an  insid¬ 
ious  disease  that  its  presence  in  a  great 
many  cases  is  not  indicated  by  any  exter¬ 
nal  symptoms,  and  testing  with  tuber¬ 
culin  'is  the  only  reliable  method  of  de¬ 
termining  its  presence.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  for  tuberculosis  to  be  con¬ 
tracted  by  a  calf  from  the  milk  of  its 
dam,  or  from  infected  factory  milk,  and 
where  that  occurs  derangement  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs,  such  as  persistent  scour¬ 
ing.  may  indicate  presence  of  the  disease. 
Enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  throat 
is  another  early  symptom  of  tuberculosis, 
and,  as  the  animal  grows,  it  may  snore,  or 
breathe  abnormally,  and  later  cough,  as 
it  also  docs  when  affected  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  It  is  not  safe,  however,  to 
depend  upon  any  external  or  physical 
symptom  as  an  indication  of  tuberculosis. 
The  tuberculin  test  should  in  all  cases  be 
applied  to  settle  the  matter  beyond  doubt. 

Malignant  Disease 

I  am  having  considerable  trouble  with 
a  disease  among  my  young  cattle.  These 
cattle  are  in  a  large  pasture  partly  wood¬ 
ed,  with  a  beautiful  river  running  through 
the  center  of  it.  Every  few  days  I  find  a 
young  heifer  very  sick.  They  begin  with 
a  bloody  dysentery  discharge,  nearly  black 
in  color,  with  an  offensive  odor.  Ihey 
lose  flesh  rapidly,  act  droopy,  eyes  sunken 
and  die  within  a  day  or  two,  except  in  a 
few  rare  cases  they  have  been  cured  with 
a  quart  dose  of  sweet  oil.  This  trouble 
was  prevalent  two  years  ago,  but  there 
was  none  of  it  last  year.  This  yeai  linio 
lost  two  and  have  another  one  sick  now. 
Our  veterinarian  does  not  seem  to  know 
the  disease.  Can  you  help  me?  borne 
think  it  is  anthrax,  but  nope  of  these  ani¬ 
mals 'bloat.  1  lost  a  cow  five  years  ago 
with  anthrax  in  another  pasture,  and  I 
do  not  call  this  disease  anything  at  all 
like  it.  S.E.  C. 

New  York. 

The  disease  either  is  hemorrhagic  sep 
ticemia  or  anthrax  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
your  veterinarian,  according  to  State  law, 
to  uotifv  the  State  Veterinarian  and  have 
him  investigate  at  once,  as  the  diseases 
mentioned  are  contagious  and  a  serious 
menace.  Both  may  be  prevented  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success  by  vaccination.  An¬ 
thrax  being  communicable  and  fatal  to 
man  as  well  as  animals,  a  dead  animal 
must  not  be  opened  or  skinned,  and  the 
carcass  should  be  burned  or  buried  deeply 
in  quicklime.  A  qualified  veterinarian 
should  be  able  to  differentiate  between  the 
two  diseases  fairly  well,  but  a  laboratory 
test  usually  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
matter  finally.  Meanwhile  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  keep  cattle  off  the  river  pas¬ 
ture. 

Diseased  Teat 

I  have  a  brood  sow  weighing  about  600 
pounds  and  after  I  weaned  the  pigs  she 
got  a  very  sore  teat.  It  is  very  hard  and 
swollen  and  has  three  boils  on  it.  What 
6hould  I  do  to  it  ?  F.  N. 

New  Jersey. 

Cleanse  the  teat,  then  swab  the  sores 
with  tincture  of  iodine  twice  daily  until 
doing  well,  when  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc 
ointment  may  be  applied  daily  until  heal¬ 
ing  is  complete.  The  affected  quarter 
may,  however,  be  ruined  for  milk  suction, 
and  considering  the  weight  of  the  sow  and 
high  price  of  pork  it  might  be  best  to  sell 
the  animal  for  slaughter.  It  rarely  pays 
to  retain  for  breeding  a  sow  that  has 
disease  of  the  udder  or  teats. 


DREW 

QUICK  DETACHABLE 

W ater  Bowls 


Have  double  locks,  all-brass 
valve.  *  Cannot  be  dislodged 
by  cattle.  Will  not  overflow. 
Instantly  removed. -  Always  i 
give  a  full  supply  of  evenly 
tempered  water. 


A  Famous  Cow  in  a  DREW  Stall 

c  i  i  t  _ ■■ 

Bess  Burke  Ormsby  is  housed  in  a  great  barn  on  the  Blaine  Farm,  Lake  Millie  Wis.,  that 
is  equipped  with  DREW  All-Steel  FIXTURES.  ,Why  do  owners  of  high-priced  herds  select 
DREW  FIXTURES  ?  Because  the  many  advantages  of  exclusive  features  in  DREW  Stan¬ 
chions,  Stalls,  Water  Bowls,  Ventilators,  Carriers  and  other  dairy  farm  equipment  give  a  di¬ 
rect  benefit  in  increased  milk  production  and  reduced  labor  expense.  They’re  guaranteed- 

T*  ; - ^  V 

If  You  are  milking  Five  CowSipr'More 
Drew  Fixtures^ will  Acici  to  Your  Profits 


Every  DREW  product  combines  the  utmost  in' 
labor-saving  usefulness!  with  great  strength? 
long-lasting  service  and  live  stock  comfort. 


For  over  twenty 'years  DREW,  experts  have 
constantly  studied  the  dairy  farmer’s  needs  and 
have  met  them  completely.  You  must  know  all 
about  DREW  FIXTURES  and  DREW  SERVICE  if  you  want 
to  be  fully  informed  on  modern,  improved  dairying  meth 
ods.  You  are  not  obligated  in  the  slightest  by  asking  for 
our  advice  and  suggestions  on  anything  pertaining 
to  stock  .housing.  We  are  glad  to  serve 
you  whether  you  purchase  or  not. 


DREW  EXPERTS  are  at  your  service  whether  you  desire 
a' single  stanchion,  complete  plans  for  a  new  bam  or  the 
•remodeling  of  your. old  structure.  Our  suggestions  and 
i  Bam  Floor  Flans  cost  you  nothing. 

DREW  FIXTURES  are  quickly  and  easily  in-1 
'stalled.5*  DREW  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  add 
greatly  to  their  service  but  the  cost  is  no  greater 
than  for  others.  ■ 


Vv 


Tr:n  i . 


if* 


DREW  CARRIERS 
yiJFor  Litter- Feed-Milk  Cans) 
Have  extra  strength  where  needed.  Run 
easily  on  the  famous  Round  Track  or 
Cable.  Large,  smooth'  running  wheels. 
Lift  easier  than  ail  others.  Have  extra 
-raising  height.  Will  not  jump  the  track.' 


Ask  for  the  ^ 

Drew  Idea  Book  No.  10 

See  Our  Exhibit  at  the  State  Fairs 

Drew  Carrier  Company 

Established  1899 

Waterloo,  Wisconsin 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DAIRY  BARN 


HI  HI  I' 


DREW  CARRIER  CO.,  Waterloo.  WIS. 

Send  the  Drew  Idea  Book  No.iO:  without 
obligation  or  cost  to  me.  I  want  to  know 

about . Stanchions . Stalls .Carriers 

• . Drinking  Bowls . Steel  Pens. _ Bull 

Staff . Bam  Plans  for . New  Building 

....  Remodeling— (date) . . 


Name. 


—  P.O. 


R.  F.  D . .  State. 

R.  N.-Y.  S.6 


1  ••• 

RABBITS 

•••  1 

Rabbit  Culture  and  Standard 

A  132-page  book  every 
Kiib  bit  keeper  should 
have.  I  1 1  u  st  rates  and  He*?  ‘ 
il  *  ‘Si1  ri!  nil  varieties,  in 

fact  a  iH'iTeet  guide  and 
standard.  Price  SO  (out.. 

Postpaid.  (Lcuther  Minting, 

$1.)  With  Poultry  Item  one  year.  tl. 
Tho  Poultry  Journal  with  n  big  Rab¬ 
bit  and  Pet  Stock  Petit,  every  month.  Poultry  Item  trial 
otter— 4  months  25c.  Single  copies  10c.  at  all  news  stand-. 

POULTRY  ITEM,  Box  25,  Sellersville,  Pa.  J 


BELGIAN  HARES-Kufus  Reds— Bred  Does 
$5.00:  Bucks  $3.00;  Youngsters  $3.00  Pair.  $5.00 
Trio.  STANLEY  STEINER,  AKRON,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Belgian  Hares 

Four  months  old,  $3  Each; 
Two  "  '•  2  " 

CHAS.  R.  KEITH, 


$.5.00  per  pair. 

3.50  " 

Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


BELGIAN  HARES 


crossed  with  registered 
Flemish  Giant  Bucks, 
extra  tine  large  healthy 
stoek.  6  months  old,  $5  00  per  pair. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Waterman  R  F.  0.  No.  I  Worcester,  New  York 


Wanted-400  B.  P.  Rock  Av£"  Pullets 

50  Indian  Games  Pullets.  200  I.  It.  ducks,  this 
year  hatch.  State  size  and  price. 

Root  Bros.  Poultry  Farm.  John  Van  Dusen,  Otego.  N.Y. 


m*mbkk"ok  BELGIAN  HARES 

Write  at  once  l'or  prices  and  tha  number  you 
want.  C.  H.  WEBB,  Geneseo,  N.  V. 


For  Sale 


~,i* stock*:?*  Pedigreed  NewZealand  Reds 

a  mos.-old;  Doe-  and  Bucks  of  no  kin.  Prices  right. 

M  R.  GRIFFIN,  Box  168.  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


Wanted— M“r‘‘h--Aprl!  °r 


•  .Veiled  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

In  100  lots.  Give  breeding  and  price  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  Adv.,  5863,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  nialedogsand  brood  matrons:  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALANB  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  tic.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  VF.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

For  Sale-Farm  Raised  Airedale  PUPPIES 

Sire— International  Champion  Kootenai  Chinook. 
Dam  is  Oorang  blooded  with  five  champions  in  third 
generation.  Write  C.  R.  MEAILWesttield,  N.Y. 


Collie  Pups 


The  Intelligent  Kind.” 

From  registered  grand  work¬ 
ing  stock.  Sable  and  White  beauties.  Shipped,  on  appro¬ 
val.  Males,  $10:  Females.  $«.  w  M.  W.  KETCH,  t.hort.n,  N.T. 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPS 


100S.  C.  Black  Minorca  Yearlings 

G.  C.  MILLER,  R.  No.  1  Oxford,  N.J. 


M 


AMMOTH  YEARLING  WHITE  HOLLAND  TOM,  *25 

F.  Tucker,  Murky  nook,  Nbw  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


Rufus 

Red 


and 


Belgians,  Flemish  Giants,  English  and  Dutch  Hares  Registered 

You  can  buy  your  Foundation  for  a  tritic  more  than  Common  Stock  from 

First  Prize  Winners  of  this  Country  and  England 

Boston.  Jan.  1919.  Three.  Muiicie,  Ind. .  Feb.  1919,  Two.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich..  Apr.  1919,  K:«ie  Prize  Winners 

The  offspring  of  this  quality  is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  the  offspring  of  poor  stock. 

1  Guarantee  Satisfaction  and  Safe  Delivery,  anywhere  in  America,  or  Money  Refunded. 

JOSEPH  BLANK  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Ave.  MT.  VERNON.  NEW  YORK 


A  few  choice  pups  ready 
for  September  shipment 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  Red  Raven  strain.  Papers  fur¬ 
nished  free.  BRANBRETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandreth.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-SCOTCH  COLLIE  fUPS-M*ec*; 00 

female  $1.00  each.  R.  C  MACKLEY.  PARKE.  PA. 

White  Collie  Pups  J-"?.8-  f5"'al5i3. yr,s'.st'ul 


2  yrs. 

EL  BRITON  FARM. 


Also  sable  and  white  collies. 
Darlington.  Maryland 


Pallia  P  ..no  “»<'  NKW  ZEALAND  RED  BABBITS 

UOIIIcrUpS  NELSON  BROS.  Grove  City,  Pa. 


rCDDCT$  that  give  satisfaction.  Any  size.  White 
ILKKl  I  Q  or  brown.  1  guarantee  safe  arrivaL 
™  w  Instruction  book  and  price  list  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  New  London  Ohio 

P CD D  ETC  Car  Q«|*  Exterminate  your  rats  and 
rCnilC  I  w  rui  OdlC  save  your  grain.  Price 
list  free.  Catalogue  10c.  €.11.  KKRFKK/M30.,flre«imi«h,  Ohio 

For  Sale-Soma  of  the  Best  English  Setters 

country.  Old  and  young.  HUB!  bbewsixs,  Jr..  Canxmd.  M.I. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  winter’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Will  you  investigate  the  responsibility 
of  the  Farmers’  Consumers’  Carbide  Co., 
Inc.,  who  claim  to  have  a  plant  at  James- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  a  few  miles  south  of  Syx-a- 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  nearly  completed  for  the 
manufacture  of  carbide  at  not  to  exceed 
$2  per  cwt.  delivered  to  consumer?  Two 
of  their  representatives  have  been  through 
this  section  canvassing  and  have  secured 
a  number  of  applications  for  stock.  They 
sell  only  five  shares,  no  more  no  less,  to 
one  person,  at  $10  per  share,  to  be  paid 
for  in  30  days  at  a  local  bank  after  said 
bank  finds  the  stock  to  be  O.  K.  Only 
purchasers  of  stock  can  buy  the  carbide 
at  the  price,  $2  per  cwt.,  all  others  must 
pay  the  Union  Carbide  prices,  which  now 
are  $6  per  cwt.  w.  E.  D. 

New  York. 

We  have  previously  cautioned  farmers 
about  investing  in  the  stock  of  Farmers’ 
Carbide  Co.,  but  numerous  inquiries  make 
further  comment  necessary.  This  com¬ 
pany,  according  to  our  reports,  consists 
of  George  A.  Stromblad,  his  wife,  and 
R.  L.  Turner.  None  of  these  persons  is 
reported  to  have  any  capital,  and  the 
only  experience  any  of  the  members  have 
had  in  this  line  seems  to  be  that  Mr. 
Stromblad  at  one  time  acted  as  a  sales¬ 
man  for  an  Ohio  manufacturer  of  acety¬ 
lene  gas  machines.  The  company  was 
originally  capitalized  at  $25,000.  but 
apparently  Mr.  Stromblad  found  the 
stock  selling  game  so  easy  that  the  capi¬ 
talization  has  been  increased  to  $300,000. 
Apparently  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  assets.  A  large  force  of  salesmen 
are  being  employed  to  sell  the  stock.  We 
do  not  know  what  portion  of  the  receipts 
these  salesmen  receive  for  their  services ; 
but  the  rule  is  somewhere  from  25  to  50 
per  cent  when  stock  is  sold  in  this  way, 
and  we  have  record  of  cases  where  the 
salesmen’s  commissions  ran  as  high  as  75 
per  cent.  We  have  yet  to  learn  of  any 
enterprise  financed  in  this  way  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  successful  basis. 

The  company  has  advertised  in  full- 
page  announcements  in  the  daily  papers 
throughout  the  State  of  the  purchase  of 
a  plant  at  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  Our  re¬ 
ports  are  in  effect  that  a  part  of  the 
abandoned  plant  of  the  American  Car¬ 
bide  Co.  has  been  purchased  “on  con¬ 
tract.”  The  promise  to  furnish  carbide 
to  stockholders  at  half  or  less  than  the 
present  prices,  and  seven  per  cent  divi¬ 
dends,  is  alluring,  but  what  assurance  have 
farmers  asked  to  invest  that  either  promise 
will  be  fulfilled?  Nothing  but  the  promise 
of  a  man  without  capital  or  experience  in 
the  business.  It  is  the  same  bait  that 
has  been  used  hundreds  of  times  by  stock 
promoters  to  catch  the  unwary.  The 
scheme  is  just  as  preposterous  as  for  a 
man  without  means  or  experience  in 
farming  to  start  a  company  with  $300,000 
capital  stock  to  go  into  the  farming  busi¬ 
ness,  and  expect  city  people  to  furnish 
the  money  on  the  promise  to  sell  them 
farm  produce  at  half  price  and  pay  big 
dividends ! 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  30  years 
I  am  back  on  the  old  farm  for  a  year  of 
rest  and  change.  Since  coming  here  I 
have  read  your  paper  each  week,  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  and  wish  to  .say  that  I  did 
not  suppose  there  was  a  publication  in 
the  country  which  speaks  so  boldly  and 
honestly.  I  hope  that  the  farmers  ap¬ 
preciate  in  a  practical  way  the  value  of 
having  so  fearless  a  representative  of 
their  interests.  Most  of  my  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  I 
notice  with  real  pleasure  your  efforts  to 
stir  a  situation  which,  more  than  any 
other,  needs  aeration  and  calls  for  the 
attention  of  all  good  citizens.  Strength 
to  your  arm  !  F.  a.  g. 

New  York. 

Thirty-odd  years  ago  we  started  with  a 
small  circulation,  no  money  and  a  good- 
sized  debt  on  an  experiment  to  see  if  a 
farm  paper  could  speak  out  boldly  and 
honestly  in  the  interest  of  the  farm  and 
live.  The  experience  has  not  been  en¬ 
tirely  without  difficulty  and  trial,  but 
it  never  lacked  interest  and  fascination. 
There  has  been  no  hesitation  or  stint  of 
the  real  farmer’s  practical  appreciation. 
At  that  time  we  rented  a  portion  of  a 
loft  building  for  offices,  and  the  mechan¬ 
ical  part  of  the  work  in  making  the  paper 
was  done  under  contract  with  city 


printers.  We  controlled  no  facilities  for 
doing  the  work.  Since  then  the  paper  has 
been  housed  in  a  building  of  its  own  in 
a  prominent  business  section  of  the  city. 
It  is  equipped  with  modern  machinery 
and  the  plant  is  conceded  to  be  one  of 
the  most  unique  publishing  houses  in  the 
country.  These  facilities  have  made  it 
possible,  even  during  the  rising  tide  of 
war-time  expenses,  to  enlarge  aud  im¬ 
prove  the  paper  without  increasing  its 
cost  to  the  patrons.  Its  circulation  has 
increased  tenfold,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  it  has  never  owed  a  dollar  beyond 
current  business  accounts.  This  we  take 
as  the  farmers’  practical  appreciation  of 
an  honest  attempt  at  least  to  serve  them. 

The  policy  of  speaking  out  boldly  and 
honestly  could  not  be  pursued  continuous¬ 
ly  without  making  enemies.  To  fight 
crooks  is  to  invite  their  hatred.  Nobody, 
however,  worries  much  about  crooks. 
To  fight  grafters  and  special  privileges 
and  entrenched  systems  is  quite  another 
matter.  These  are  too  cunning  to  come 
back  at  you  to  defend  their  acts  or  their 
system.  They  know  too  well  that  they 
would  fail  in  any  such  attempt  to  justify 
themselves.  Their  one  hope  is  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  motives  of  the  agency  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  interfere  with  their  privileges. 
If  we  were  confronted  with  the  individual 
grafter  only  the  problem  would  be  sim¬ 
ple.  because  at  best  their  sway  is  tem¬ 
porary.  Few  of  them  last  long,  but  the 
menace  is  in  the  system.  This  is  con¬ 
stantly  recruited  from  susceptible  ma¬ 
terial  and  defended  by  every  political  and 
commercial  grafter,  high  or  low,  wherever 
located.  To  speak  out  the  truth  boldly 
about  this  system  is  to  invite  hatred  and 
malice,  but  the  experience  has  never  been 
without  interest.  Sometimes  it  takes  on 
the  fascination  of  an  adventure. 

The  one  experience  that  causes  regret 
is  that  men  of  worthy  purposes  innocently 
become  associated  with  these  systems,  and 
without  realizing  the  public  menace  in 
them  resent  any  attempt  to  correct  them 
as  a  personal  affront  to  themselves.  In 
this  way  friendships  are  sometimes  alien¬ 
ated,  but  individual  preferences  cannot 
be  considered  in  a  policy  of  public  ser¬ 
vice,  aud  reluctant  as  we  all  are  to 
lose  a  friend  we  cannot  permit  a  senti¬ 
ment  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  trying  out 
the  practical  results  of  a  policy  of  speak¬ 
ing  out  boldly  and  honestly  on  measures 
which  threaten  the  welfare  of  the  farm. 

I  am  contemplating  doing  business  with 
the  United  Food  &  Fur  Association  of 
329  West  48th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Will  you  tell  me  whether  this  firm  is 
reliable  or  not?  G.  II.  E. 

New  York. 

This  concern  guarantees  satisfaction, 
but  when  a  customer  returned  some  stock 
because  of  inferior  quality  the  United 
Food  &  Fur  Association  refused  to  refund 

the  purchase  price.  In  their  letters  the 

• 

concern  calls  us  unreasonable  because  we 
expect  them  to  do  so.  Instead  they  offer 
to  send  the  customer  another  shipment  of 
stock.  The  customer  says  he  does  not 
want  any  of  the  “scrub”  stock  such  as 
the  United  Food  &  Fur  Association  sent 
him  originally — and  there  you  are. 

I  just  read  on  page  1258  about  H.  S. 
Bomberger,  of  Palmyra,  Pa.,  and  write 
to  make  sure  you  know  the  light  penalty 
a  man  of  this  type  must  pay.  lie  was 
sentenced  in  Susquehanna  County  by 
Judge  Andrew  Smith  to  one  year  in 
county  jail  and  a  fine  of  $100  (which  he 
will  never  have  to  pay).  The  newspaper 
in  which  I  saw  this  states  that  the  judge 
was  sorry  he  could  not  give  him  more, 
as  this  was  the  maximum  sentence  for 
false  pretense.  It  is  for  one  offence,  but 
this  man  committed  numerous  offences, 
so  that  is  a  poor  excuse.  J.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  penalty  in  this  case  surely  does 
not  fit  the  crime.  The  theory  that  a  light 
sentence  will  show  the  culprit  the  error 
of  his  ways  doesn’t  hold  good  in  practice. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  as  soon  as 
a  swindler  is  out  of  jail  he  at  once  con¬ 
cocts  some  new  scheme  to  bunko  the  pub¬ 
lic  aud  avoid  the  meshes  of  the  law. 

Linders,  Ackhart  &  Co.,  commission 
merchants,  28S  Washington  Street,  are 
in  bankruptcy.  Shippers  who  have  not 
been  paid  for  their  produce  sent  to  this 
concern  should  file  their  claims  with  the 
receiver.  Claims  should  be  sworu  to  be¬ 
fore  a  notary  public. 

Reporter  :  “What  started  the  blaze, 
chief?”  Fire  Chief  (in  a  whisper)  ; 
“Spontaneous  insurance.” — Credit  Lost. 


iDl)  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES 
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A  Good  Investment  for  Farmers 


Millions  of  acres  of  farm  land  in  the  United 
States  would  be  made  more  productive  by 
proper  application  of  ground  limestone.  As 
most  farmers  realize,  soil  analyzing  strong  in 
lime  content  will  produce  abundant  legume 
crops;  legumes  increase  the  nitrogen  content 
of  the  soil;  in  short,  liming  is  the  first  step  in 
systematic  soil  building,  soil  enriching;  is  the 
first  step  toward  greater  productivity  and  larger 
profit  per  unit  under  cultivation. 

Friend  Farmer,  take  our  advice  and  put  a  little  of 
your  war  profits  of  the  past  four  years  into  ground  limestone. 
Money  spent  for  lime  is  an  investment — not  an  expense.  It 
will  all  come  back  to  you  many  fold  in  increased  returns 
from  your  crops. 

Another  good  use  for  some  of  the  surplus — an  in¬ 
vestment  also—would  be  to  purchase  some 
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RED  CROSS  DYNAMITE 

and  dispose  of  the  stumps  and  boulders  that  have  prevented 
the  use  of  modern  farm  machinery  in  the  cultivated ’fields, 
blast  ditches  to  improve  drainage,  etc. 

Dynamite  is  a  wonderful  farm  labor  saver.  It  can  be 
used  in  dozens  of  ways  to  save  time  r.nd  man  power 

It  costs  nothing  to  find  out  what  it  will  do,  how  to 
do  it,  and  what  farmers  who  are  used  to  it  think  of  it.  Our 
Handbook  of  Explosives  No.  30  tells  the  story.  It’s  free. 
Write  for  it  today. 

In  addition  to  the  booklet,  if  your  land  is  located  in 
Georgia,  Alabama, North  or  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land,  Minnesota,  Delaware,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Wisconsin,  or  New  York,  we  can  have  an  expert 
demonstrator  call  on  you  at  no  cost  to  you  and  if  you  will  help 
him,  he  will  arrange  a  public  demonstration,  preferably  under 
the  auspices  of  your  U.  S.  County  Agent,  to  be  held  on  some 
centrally  located  farm  where  he  will  show  you  and  your 
neighbors  the  safest  and  best  blasting  practice. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Plants,  Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  all  principal  business  centers 

The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are 


Explosives;  Chemicals;  Leather  Substitutes;  Pyroxylin  Plastics; 
Paints  andVarnishes;  Pigments  and  Colors  in  Oil;  Stains,  Fillers; 
Lacquers  and  Enamels;  Dyestuffs. 

For  full  information  address:  Advertising  Division 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Sc  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Visit  Du  Pont  Products  Store  When  in  Atlantic  City 


Against  Winter  Killing 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  have  a  perfectly  prepared  seed 
bed  for  your  wheat  for  insuring  the  biggest  yield,  but  you  should 
pack  it  well  against  winter  killing  with  this  new  light  draft  roller¬ 
bearing 

Brill  ion  King 


Team  or 
Tractor 


Pttlverlser 


Just  the  kind  of  implement  agricultural 
experiment  stations  have  specified  for 
mulching  top  soil  for  quicker  seed 
sprouting  and  growth  of  young  plant, 
and  for  packing  the  undersoil  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  proper  moisture  for  the  most 
rapid  future  growth  pf  plant  and  great¬ 
est  possible  crop  yield.  Strong  durable.  Price  reasonable. 

AT  ALL  JOHN  DEERE  DEALERS 
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Roofing  Products 

Metal  makes  the  most  satisfactory  roofing 
HI  for  farm  buildings  or  city  construction. 

APOliLO-KEYSTONK  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  unex¬ 
celled  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos,  ltooling.  Spouting  and  all  ex¬ 
posed  shoet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Koystono  added  to  brand. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Kkystone  Copper  Steel  is  also  superior 
fo.  Hoofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Better  Buildings"  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  m 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


What  Is  a  Fresh  Egg? 

A  conference  was  held  with  Secretary 
Rasmussen  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Director  of  Food 
Bureau  James  Foust,  Chemist  Charles  H. 
LaWall  and  Special  Agent  R.  M.  Sim¬ 
mers,  to  determine  two  points  that  have 
been  raised  by  the  trade  in  connection 
with  the  recently  enacted  fresh  egg  law. 

First :  As  to  what  is  meant  or  under¬ 
stood  by  the  chalaza?  The  chalaza  is  the 
thicker  portion  of  the  egg  white  imme¬ 
diately  surrounding  the  yolk  and  holding 
it  in  its  proper  place  in  the  center  of  the 
egg.  As  the  egg  ages  the  chalaza  weakens 
and  becomes  thinner,  and  the  yolk  sinks 
to  the  side  of  the  shell,  where  it  some¬ 
times  becomes  attached  in  very  old  eggs 

Second :  After  what  period  of  time 
does  an  egg  lose  its  identity  as  a  fresh 
egg  in  interpreting  the  act?  This  de¬ 
pends  upon  many  factors,  among  which 
are  the  following :  First,  an  egg  laid  in 
March  or  April  and  kept  under  proper 
conditions  will  retain  the  characteristics 
which  distinguish  a  fresh  egg  for  from 
three  to  four  weeks.  In  warmer  weather 
this  time  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
reduced,  and  an  egg  laid  in  very  hot 
weather  and  possibly  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  nest  for  24  hours  or  more,  has  lost 
these  characteristics  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  not  as  good  as  an  April  egg 
kept  for  a  month  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  and  it  should  not  be  offered  for  sale 
nor  be  permitted  to  be  sold  as  and  for  a 
fresh  egg.  Nor  can  an  egg  which  is 
allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  ordinary 
atmospheric  conditions  in  a  retail  store 
for  several  days  or  a  week  in  warm 
weather  be  expected  to  retain  the  char¬ 
acteristics  which  are  expected  of  a  fresh 
egg. 


Wife:  “Oh,  doctor.  Benjamin  seems 
to  be  wandering  in  his  mind.”  Doctor 
(who  knows  Benjamin)  :  “Don’t  trouble 
about  that ;  he  can’t  go  far.” — Melbourne 
Australasian. 


Subscribers  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


SINGLE  man,  experienced  feeding  calves,  gen¬ 
eral  barn  work,  and  good  milker;  year  round 
position;  state  age,  wages  expected,  when  at 
liberty.  LOCK  BOX  238,  Rarre,  Mass. 


TWO  single  men  wanted  on  truck  and  fruit 
farm;  only  earnest  and  careful  workers  need 
apply;  give  references  and  state  experience  and 
wages  expected;  no  cigarettes,  please.  R.  P. 
LOVETT,  Fallsington,  Pa. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in  a 
State  institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  sal¬ 
ary  $50  a  month  for  men  and  $35  for  women, 
with  maintenance;  state  age  when  applying. 
Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Vil¬ 
lage,  Tliiells,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Agricultural  College  Graduate,  Prac¬ 
tical  Boys’  Farm  School;  salary  $125  per 
month  and  maintenance;  to  teach  and  manage 
field  crops.  Apply  F.  B.  RIGGS,  Headmaster, 
Lakeville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  first-class  butter  maker; 

married  man  preferred;  in  purebred  Guernsey 
herd;  must  have  experience  in  A.  R.  work; 
highest  wages  paid,  with  house,  fuel,  milk  and 
garden  supplied;  state  age,  nationality,  size  of 
family,  experience  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  September  fifteenth,  experienced 
single  man  for  general  farm  work.  Not  much 
milking  to  do.  Good  home  and  good  wages. 
References  required.  SUNSET  FARM,  Shel¬ 
burne,  Mass. 


WANTED — Young  working  foreman  on  large 
fruit  farm,  who  has  had  experience  with  apple 
trees,  where  he  can  get  additional  mechanical 
and  fruit  experience.  ADVERTISER  5817,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  dairy  farm,  single  man  or  man 
and  wife  for  a  year,  by  Sept.  1.  L.  KITTLE, 
Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


MAN  and  wife  wanted  to  run  farm  of  75  acres 
on  shares  or  salary;  man  must  be  thoroughly 
experienced  farmer:  woman  to  help  with  house¬ 
work.  Write  to  BOX  204,  Hopewell.  N.  J. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


SILOS 

BUY  NOW  AND  GET  EARLY 
SHIPPING  AND  CASH  DISCOUNTS 

AN  EXTENSION  ROOF 

that  is  really  practical  for  full 
Silo.  Adjustable  door  frame 
with  ladder  combined.  Many 
other  features  in  Catalogue. 

AGENTS  WANTED  who  Can  Sell 

and  can  devote  Mine  time  to  the 
l  usiness.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction.  Write 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY.  N. 


Wanled-A  Practical  Farmer.^’  K 

tilizer  salesman  during  the  fall  and  winter  months 
Must  furnish  good  references  and  be  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  witli  the  counties  of  Dutchess  and  Columbia  of 
Eastern  New  York.  AOV.,  5843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


LOWEST  PRICES 


Direct  From  Factory  to  You 

Save  jobbers’  and  dealers’  profits— get  the 
best  guaranteed  roofing  at  our  unparalleled 
low  prices.  Thousands  of  farmers  have 
proved  our  prices  lowest  and  CENTURYJ 
ROOFING  best. 

These  PricesH^* 1’ 

have  saved  our  customers 
thousands  of  dollars  and 
brought  us  the  biggcjt“di- 
rect-from-factory"  roof¬ 
ing  business  in  America. 

CENTURY  ROOFING  ia 
nnequaled—  lays  better — 
lasts  longer  and  gives 
greater  satisfaction  than 
any  other. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

CENTURY  ROOFING  is  positively  guaranteed 
ns  follows:  1-ply,  15  years;  2-ply,  20  years;  8-ply, 
25  years— and  back  of  this  guarantee  is  our  entire 
capital  and  our  reputation  baBed  on  over  25  years 
of  square  dealing. 

We  Pay  Freight 

We  prepay  freight  on  three  rolls  or  more  to 
points  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delewnre,  Maryland,  Ohio,  at 
prices  quoted  above.  Correspondingly  low  prices 
in  other  states. 

Send  for  catalog  and  free  samples  of 
CENTURY  ROOFING.  Learn  how 
to  save  money  on  your  roofing  re¬ 
quirements.  Get  the  facts— evidence— proof— 
that  we  can  save  you  more  money  than  anybody 
in  the  business.  Write  today,  or  order  direct 
from  this  >d. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

208  Katherine  Bldg.,  E.  St.  Louis,  III. 


FREE 


EXPERT  herdsman  wanted;  married;  scientific 
training  in  feeding,  milk  production  and  Hol¬ 
stein  purebreds.  C.  H.  BAKER,  Mohegan  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farmer;  must  be  able  to 
handle  horses  and  cattle,  all  farm  machinery; 
no  objection  to  small  family;  house,  garden,  fuel 
and  milk  furnished;  all  improvements  excejit 
light;  year  ’round1  position;  in  reply  state  wages 
and  where  last  employed.  ADVERTISER  5856, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER  wanted  for  one-room  country  school; 

about  25  pupils;  only  required  subjects  taught; 
salary  $900;  will  pay  $50  extra  if  willing  to  do 
janitor’s  work;  state  full  particulars  first  letter. 
C.  F.  W ALTERS,  Yaphank,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WIDEAWAKE  young  man  to  operate  a  select 
milk  route  in  town  suburban  to  New  York 
City;  must  be  of  good  habits.  Reply,  stating 
full  particulars,  to  ADVERTISER  5860,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  of  good  habits  qualified  for  dairy 
bouse  work;  duties  consist  of  cooling,  bottling, 
separating,  butter-making  and  washing  all  milk¬ 
ing  and  dairy  utensils  auif  milk  bottles.  Reply, 
giving  full  statement  of  your  experience  and 
names  of  one  or  two  previous  employers,  to 
ADVERTISER  5S01,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  WANT  to  find  a  man  who  loves  cattle  in 
general,  and  the  Jersey  cow  in  particular,  and 
who,  in  addition,  has  some  scientific  training  in 
the  care  and  feeding  of  animals;  we  have  a 
splendid  herd  of  Jerseys  with  some  mighty  good 
records,  but  we  are  not  satisfied,  and  want  to 
find  the  man  who  is  capable  and  willing  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  this-  work  to  such  a  degree  that 
our  record's  will  show  some  top-notchers;  in  an¬ 
swering  this  give  full  account  of  yourself  and 
names  of  one  or  two  men  who  know  what  you 
have  done.  ADVERTISER  5859,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Married  man  for  plant  in  Sul¬ 
livan  Co.,  to  take  full  charge.  Owner  lives  in 
city.  Capacity  1000  hens.  To  be  increased  next 
year.  Within  5  minutes  school,  church  village 
store  and  post-office.  Must  be  neat,  ambitious, 
of  good  character  and  habits.  Preference  shown 
to  applicant  with  some  knowledge  of  farming. 
Reply  giving  age.  experience,  qualifications, 
salary.  J.  W.,  Coeheetou  Center,  New  York. 


Situations  Wanted 


IF  you  have  not  time  to  harvest  your  fruit  crop 
let  us  do  it;  work  done  on  commission  or  con¬ 
tract  basis.  ADVERTISER  5845,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TWO  competent  and  experienced  men  will  pick 
and  prepare  your  fruit  for  market  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price;  excellent  references.  WALTER  B. 
EIDT,  Freeport,  L.  I. 


POSITION  wanted  by  responsible,  aggressive 
married  American  to  manage  and  operate  a 
one-man  farm,  having  modern  equipment  anif 
preferably  within  100  miles  of  Boston.  BOX  16S, 
Hopkinton,  Mass. 


CAPABLE  manager  fruit  farm  wants  position  on 
salary  and  interest  In  business;  experienced  in 
proper  production  and  marketing.  ADVERTISER 
5771,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  working,  head,  22  years’  practical 
experience;  greenhouses,  landscape,  vegeta¬ 
bles;  fine  references;  age  36:  married;  two  chil¬ 
dren.  BOX  34,  Huntington  Station,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT — Gentleman's  country  es¬ 
tate  on  large  farm,  is  open  for  engagement; 
twenty  years  successful  experience,  farming, 
dairying  and  fruit  growing;  American,  highest 
type:  education  and  ability  to  do  and  produce 
results  In  all  branches,  together  with  construc¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  5S28,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  the  experience  and  ability 
to  put  large  plant  on  a  paying  basis  wants 
position  as  working  manager;  expert  chick 
raiser  and  egg  producer;  managed  one  plant  12 
years:  American:  married.  ADVERTISER  5843, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  hustler,  open  for  position; 

American;  married;  skilled  dairyman  and 
breeder:  exceptional  knowledge  general  farm¬ 
ing;  lifetime  experience  all  branches;  practical 
and  scientific.  POSTOFFICE  BOX  30S,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  manager  open  for  position  after  (let. 

1st:  college  training;  15  years  of  practical 
experience  in  up-to-date  dairying,  certified  milk 
production  and  farm  crops;  best  of  references; 
prefer  East.  BOX  104,  Daisytown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  large  stock  and 
grain  farm;  practical  experience  in  both  farm¬ 
ing  and  dairying,  care  antf  handling  stock,  help 
and  machinery;  nothing  but  a  first-class  propo¬ 
sition  considered.  F.  W.  LEWIS,  Route  2,  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


BOY,  16,  wants  position  helper  to  herdsman; 

some  experience  as  dry  milker;  can  take  care 
registered  cows;  strong  and  willing.  RAYMOND 
LESSIEU,  259  Franklin  Avenue,  Hasbrouck 
Heights,  N.  J. 

BEFORE  NOV.  1. — Position  wanted  by  sober,  re¬ 
liable  American,  as  farm  teamster  or  general 
farmer;  married,  small  family:  best  references. 
BOX  122,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

YOUNG  woman  desires  position  on  poultry  plant, 
has  had  home  experience,  understands  incu¬ 
bating,  brooding  and  feeding  old  and  young 
stock;  fond  of  the  work.  MAIRS,  Dumont,  N.  J. 

COMPETENT,  refined  housekeeper,  desires  po¬ 
sition  as  such  with  an  elderly  couple:  national¬ 
ity  Yankee.  Kindly  reply,  stating  all  particu¬ 
lars.  to  ADVERTISER  5851,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  strong,  healthy  and  energetic, 
would  like  to  work  on  a  rarm.  ADVERTISER 
5850,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  or  dairyman; 

first-class  butter  maker,  and  experienced  in 
testing,  handling  certified  milk;  now  have  charge 
of  registered  Guernsey  herd;  would  consider 
taking  charge  of  small  farm;  experienced  poul- 
tryman;  married,  wife  willing  to  work  or  board 
men;  only  first  class  place  considered;  references. 
ADVERTISER  5848,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOMEMAKER — Expert  housekeeper,  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  child  training,  desires  position  on 
farm  with  modern  equipment:  Protestant. 
ADVERTISER  5853,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer  and  tractor 
operator  desires  position  near  Poughkeepsie, 
about  Oct.  1st;  married,  and  reliable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5852,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  manager,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  branches  of  farming,  tfesires  employment 
by  an  individual,  corporation  or  syndicate  hav¬ 
ing  large  farming  interests;  American;  married; 
no  bad  habits:  systematic  and  efficient.  CALEB 
D.  ALLEN,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

AMERICAN,  married,  farmer  by  birth  and 
choice,  'with  executive  and  mechanical  ability: 
many  years’  practical  experience  in  general 
farming,  dairy  and  fruit  growing;  no  liquor  or 
tobacco;  capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  farm¬ 
ing  proposition;  not  less  than  $100  per  month. 
Address  W.  J.  FANWOOD,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

HANDY  man,  competent,  carpenter,  married, 
wife  useful  if  required,  wants  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  place;  can  do  interior  and  exterior 
work,  wagon  repairing,  painting  and  glazing; 
has  tools;  references.  Address  J.  R.  S.,  care 
Strine,  Mt.  Kimble  Ave.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — By  practical  American  farmer,  mar¬ 
ried,  position  as  working  superintendent;  life 
experience  and  some  scientific  training;  best  of 
references:  Westchester  Co.  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5855,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  (head1)  wants  position  on  modern 
farm;  experience  all  branches;  or  charge  gen¬ 
tleman's  small  country  plaee;  present  employed 
on  reg.  Guernsey  farm  near  N.  Y.  married; 
Swedish;  3  children;  liberty  Oct.  1:  A-l  ref. 
ADVERTISER  5857,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Married,  with  15  years'  practi¬ 
cal  experience  on  private  and  commercial 
plants,  desires  position:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5862,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED — 50-aore  farm  and  farmer,  within  25 
miles  of  New  York;  must  have  good  house  and 
farm  buildings,  cows,  pigs  and  chickens;  farmer 
to  live  on  plaee,  keep  it  in  order  and  farm  it 
for  his  own  benefit:  will  be  used  by  owner's 
children  during  week-ends.  K.  E.  FULTON,  252 
West  64th  Street,  New  York. 

WANTED — Partner;  small  capital;  farm  stocked, 
crops  harvesting:  good  location;  double  house; 
mile  from  town.  Write  B’RED  WOOD,  Danielson, 
Conn. 

WANTED — A  fully  equipped  dairy  farm  to  work 
on  shares;  good  reference  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5854,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  nearly  4  acres,  in 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. ;  new  8-room  house, 
running  water:  60-foot  henhouse:  also  brooder 
house:  for  quick  sale,  $2.S00.  crops  included. 
ADVERTISER  5847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHICKEN  FARM  TO  LET— Completely  equipped, 
48  miles  from  New  York.  J.  H.  SERVIS. 
Carmel.  N.  Y. 

FINE  farm  in  Central  New  York,  on  State  high¬ 
way:  one  humfred  and  forty-five  acres,  twelve 
woodiand;  only  sixty  dollars  per  acre;  buildings 
cost  more  than  price  asked.  KESTER  FARMS, 
Marietta,  N.  Y. 

60  ACRES,  on  Washington-Saltimore  trolley,  for 
milk,  trucking,  fruits,  chickens:  house,  tenant 
house,  barn,  chicken  houses:  $7,500;  terms.  If 
interested,  write  REED  ALBERT,  151S  R  St. 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Tioga  Co., 
containing  190  acres  90  acres  in  cultivation, 
25  acres  in  woodlot,  containing  a  fine  sugar 
camp;  balance  in  pasture;  good  frame  house  of 
12  rooms,  heated  with  hot  water  system;  good 
water  from  drilled  well:  large  barn,  with  two 
silos;  cow  stable  with  stanchions  for  23  cows; 
butter  is  made  on  the  farm,  but  milk  can  be 
sold  or  taken  to  creamery:  stock,  tools  and  crop 
can  be  purchased  if  desired:  price  for  farm 
$19,000,  half  cash.  F.  II.  SHEFFER,  Liberty, 
Pa. 

8S  ACRES,  fifty  miles  from  New  York,  beauti¬ 
fully  situated;  buildings  cost  $14,500;  good 
repair,  recently  painted:  crops,  equipment,  stock 
(including  niuetv  swine),  valued  at  $7,500:  sell 
all  complete  $15,000.  THOMPSON  &  VAIL. 
Props..  Ringoes,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Laurel  Farms  at  Hamilton  i  seat  of 
Colgate  University),  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
Laurel  farms  consist  of  233  acres  of  spring 
watered,  high  producing  dairy  land  and  two 
complete  sets  of  buildings  situated  close  to¬ 
gether.  two  fine  dwelling  houses;  will  be  sold 
with  fifty  head  of  registered  Holstein  cattle,  six 
horses  and  a  very  complete  set  of  farming  tools: 
also  all  crops,  including  over  100  tons  of  hay: 
everything  but  the  household  goods  for  $25,000: 
if  unable  to  sell  both  farms,  will  sell  separately 
140  and  93  acres,  with  or  without  equipment. 
Address  owner.  ,T.  GRANT  MORSE,  Laurel 
Farms,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

39-ACRE  FARM,  near  Fortescue:  handy  markets; 

6-room  house,  outbuildings,  fruit,  firewood. 
S.  BOWEN.  Newport,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Three  acres  of  land.  7-room  house; 

nice  for  Summer  home.  TRUMAN  KELLAN. 
Stalker,  Pa. 


DON’T  overlook  this  productive  300-acre  dairy 
and  stock  farm;  modern  equipment,  fine  cli¬ 
mate,  excellent  market.  ELI  DAVIDSON,  Eads, 
Tenn. 


FOR  SALE — In  the  Berkshires,  80  acres  rich, 
level  land,  well  fenced;  large  basement  barns; 
cosy  antique  slate-roofed  house,  10  rooms,  bath, 
electric  lights,  hot  water  heat;  a  fine  dairy 
proposition;  next  to  a  large  milk  station;  $5,000; 
balance  easy.  W.  H.  STILES,  Great  Barring¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 65  acres;  1%  miles  from  Annapolis; 

nine-room  house;  $6,000  ;  25  acres  joining  the 
first.  4-room  house,  $3,000.  Address  BOX  499, 
Annapolis,  Md. 


WANTED — Farm  to  rent,  100  acres  or  more, 
suitable  for  stock  and  general  farming.  BOX 
245,  Huntington  Station,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  small  river  farms;  unexcelled 
for  dairy  or  truck;  milk  retails  for  20  and  24c 
per  qt. ;  warm  Winters;  delightful  climate;  good 
markets  close  by:  land  increasing  in  value 
rapidly;  exceptional  opportunity  to  get  a  home; 
have  other  business  anil  cannot  look  after  the 
farms.  Address  the  owner,  A.  V.  STURGEON, 
Suffolk,  Va. 

WANT  to  rent,  with  option,  farm  of  about  60 
acres  in  Southwestern  Massachusetts  or  North¬ 
western  Connecticut;  must  be  in  good  condition; 
with  or  without  implements.  Detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  to  J.  D.  DICKSON,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Walden, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  fifty  acres,  good  house, 
bams;  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  JAMES 
HYATT,  138  Fremont  Street,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  75  to  100  acres  of  level  and 
clear  land  for  tractor  work;  must  be  on  State 
road,  have  good  buildings;  within  75  miles  of 
New  York  City:  New  York  State  preferred, 
ADVERTISER  5858,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  with  large  apple  and  pear  or¬ 
chard  coming  into  bearing,  in  Western  New 
York  or  Southeastern  Pennsylvania;  price  must 
he  right.  Write  with  full  description  to  WIL- 
LIAM  GRAAMANS,  General  Delivery,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  farms  in 
Northern  New  York;  300  acres:  all  tillable, 
except  60  acres  of  thickly  covered  pine  timber 
land;  18-room  house  with  all  improvements; 
large  roomy  barns,  cow  stable;  over  50  head  of 
cattle  and  30  horses;  two  silos,  piggerv,  up-tc- 
date  poultry  house,  garage  and  tenant  house; 
electric  lights  in  house  and  bams:  also  adequate 
water  supply;  farm  suited  for  dairying  or  mar¬ 
ket  gardening;  one  mile  outside  of  city  of  Glens 
Falls  of  about  20.000;  fifty  miles  north  of 
Albany.  Apply  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN,  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY— For  sale  or  rent,  farm, 
125  acres;  one  of  best  in  New  Jersey,  in 
vicinity  Vineland;  proprietor  will  give  excellent 
advantages  for  sale  or  rent,  as  he  is  alone,  can¬ 
not  attend  to  it;  all  modern  machinery,  four 
horses,  large  barn,  full  of  hay,  large  quantity  corn 
for  animals,  three  fancy  cows,  two  pigs,  chickens, 
pigeons,  hunting  dogs;  gasoline  engine  for 
spraying,  another  6  h.  p.  for  pumping  and  saw¬ 
ing  wood,  cutting  fodder,  etc.;  large  iron  pres¬ 
sure  tank  for  water  supply  to  all  buildings:  two 
large  eleven-room  houses;  one  has  gas,  running 
water,  washtubs  and  hand  pumps,  large  porch; 
three  small  families  can  live  in  it,  being  adapted 
for  tenants;  the  other  has  all  modern  conven¬ 
iences.  gas,  hot  water,  new  heating  system, 
modern  bathrooms,  washtubs,  etc.,  telephone  pri¬ 
vate  hell  line;  farm  25  acres,  vineyards.  10  years 
old.  splendid  condition;  brought  $3,000.00  last 
year  and  probably  more  this  year:  one  thousand 
peach  trees,  six  year:  two  thousand  pear  trees, 
six  and  ten  years:  some  cherry  and  apple  trees; 
fourteen  acres  corn,  thirteen  hay.  Alfalfa.  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover;  farm  all  under  cultivation; 
six  acres  of  open  woodland;  large  spring  water 
year  around  running  through  farm:  to  g<  t  better 
idea  one  should  see  the  place,  see  more  than  de¬ 
scribed:  location  Vine  Road,  between  Brewster 
and  Central  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Proprietor.  O. 
MANZELLA.  on  place.  Wheat  Road  Station, 
Central  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  five  minutes  from  farm; 
Pennsylvania,  fifteen  minutes. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Van-Brunt  grain  fertilizer  and  seed 
drill,  very  little  used;  $100.  F.  G.  ROBINSON, 
Hinsdale,  Mass. 


40  SECOND  HAND  390-egg  size  Cypher  Company 
incubators  wanted.  SANDY  KNOLL  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  one  14  li.  p.  gasoline  engine. 

1  drag  saw,  1  power  feed  saw  table.  ARTHUR 
JOHNSON.  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Waterloo  Boy  Tractor.  24  b.  p., 
4-cylinder  gasoline  motor,  and  3-gang  Oliver 
riding  plow  for  attaching:  1917  model;  used  one 
season;  is  in  good  condition  and  can  be  bought 
right;  inspection  at  anv  time.  For  particulars 
address  AMPERE  SUPPLY  CO..  Ampere.  N.  J. 


BEST  offer  takes  the  following  for  immediate 
cash  sale:  One  Bates  tractor,  nearly  new, 
with  three-bottom  plow;  one  Mogul  8-16  tractor, 
with  two-bottom  plow;  one  Locomobile  six-ton 
dump  body  truck,  just  overhauled,  too  large  for 
present  use.  Write,  ’phone  or  call  W.  L. 
EDISON.  Morristown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — To  make  room  for  a  larger  incubator 
we  offer,  as  they  stand  in  our  cellar,  one  1.800 
Hall  Mammoth  and  three  ISO  Cyphers  incubators , 
in  A-l  condition:  a  bargain.  FORSGATE  FARMS, 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— One  large  Bull  tractor,  in  perfect 
condition;  price  $300.  Address  C.  R.  HAS¬ 
KELL,  Youngstown.  N.  Y. 


MANURE  and  feed  carriers,  tracking;  fully 
equipped  hay  carrier  and  tracking  rope.  etc. ; 
working  order:  14  list  price.  ADVERTISER 
5S4R.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — I.arge  Iron  Age  potato  digger,  good 
as  new:  price  $75.  J.  B.  CRANE,"  Somers, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Empire  milker,  good  as  new.  used 
only  a  few  weeks;  price  right,  no  further  use 
for  it.  A.  HAl’BER,  Rexville,  N.  Y. 


THOMPSON,  No.  28,  root  cutter  for  poultry  for 
quick  sale;  $12.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumber¬ 
land,  Pa. 


BEAN  THRASHER  (Owen).  Harvester  (LeRoy 
Plow  Company) .  both  new  last  year:  perfect 
order.  MANN  VYNNE  FARM.  New  Vernon.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Some  apples  and  pears,  by  the  bar¬ 
rel:  state  price  and  kind  of  fruit.  OSCAR  T. 
DIXON,  Bigler,  Pa.  , 


FRAMING  timber  wanted;  2x3-inch.  4-inch,  fl¬ 
inch,  S-incb  and  10-inch;  in  carload  lots:  anv 
soft  wood:  state  price  f.  o.  b.  vour  station; 
give  list  of  sizes.  WARD  CARPENTER  &  CO., 
Inc.,  Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  "Bardie”  triplex  pump  power 
sprayers,  complete;  photograph.  HERMAN 

1  n.  KELLNER,  Danbury,  Coon. 


Any  of  these  wonderful  bargains  shipped  direct  to  you  for  only  $1  down.  Priced  to  make  sen¬ 
sational  savings— 30  days’  free  trial— balance  payable  on  easy  credit  terms.  If  not  satisfied  for 
any  reason  whatever,  ship  the  goods  back  and  we  refund  your  money  and  pay  transportation  both 
ways.  That  is  Hartman’s  offer  which  makes  you  sure  of  getting  just  what  you  want  or  no  loss. 
You  don’t  risk  a  penny,  for  you  see  just  what  the  goods  are  before  you  decide.  The  decision  is 
all  in  your  hands.  Order  now  while  these  bar 


gam 

prices  hold  good.  If  you  don’t  send  for  the  merchandise  be  sure 
to  get  our  big  Bargain  Catalog— your  guide  to  economical  and 
satisfactory  buying  on  the  famous  Hartman  easy  credit  plan. 
Post  card  brings  it  free.  Send  for  it  today. 


furniture  prices  have  boon  going  up  at  the  stores.  inr^1, — i1—— <  — 

Read  the  description  of  this  splendid  bed— then  send  for  it  on  our  WjjliSti  ~  ~  — ' 

free  -  trial  -  easy  -  payment  plan.  Keep  it  only  if  you  6nd  it  a  f  , : 

remarkable  bargain.  It  has  the  sturdy  3-unit  construction.  Special  I  — — -■ — ■—  r—  — 

corner  device  on  spring  which  gives  utmost  rigidity  and  perfect 

alignment.  Ova!  side  tubes,  stronger  than  round,  are  another  fca-  '  M  M  , 

ture.  Spring  has  6  in.  rise  and  1;V  in.  band  edge.  A  light  weight  - 

high  quality,  handsome  cold  rolled  burnished  steel  bed  complcte-an  ornament  to  any  room 
and  a  wonderful  bed  for  comfort.  The  Bteel  surface  is  bright,  smooth  and  highly  polished. 
Handsomely  finished  in  Verms  Martin  (gold  bronze) — the  same  as  you  find  on  the  very  highest 
Dr  iced  metal  beds.  Head  end  measures  49  m  hicrh  oo  e\,ii  a  **.  r? 


3-unit  construction  makes  this  one  of 
the  strongest  beds  built.  It  does  not 
sag  at  comers. 

Prices  of  bed  outfit  and  mattress  are 
given  separately  here.  Order  either  or 
both  as  you  wish.  If  you  order  both 
send  $2  as  first  payment. 


rrr  “Brilliant”  Regent  * 

W  Blast  HEATER" 

home  snug  and  warm.  This  “Brilliant”  Regent  is  the  best 
m  heater  andmosteconomicalstovemade.  Burns  up  smoke  and 
V  gas.  Has  full  black  cast  base.  Wedge  joint  holds  body  securely 
"  to  fire  pot.  Handy  shaker  door.  Fire  pot.  16J<i  in.  diameter. 
Body  16  in.  Height  60  in.  Feed  door  opening  9yx8>i  in.  Floor 
space  21x21  in.  Pipe  collar  6  in.  Elegant  design.  Nickle  trim¬ 
med.  Shipped  from  foundry  in  central  Ohio.  Shipping  weight 


If  you  could  Bee  this 


1  Va['  ■  S  nj}  the  floor,  showing  iC1!  1% 

"  R  Wk  HJBj  wonderful,  artistic  de- 

™  '■TO  sign  and  rich  coloring,  IjAT)  'EC  Kdl*]  |W* 

^■^you  would  say  atones  gj* 

that  at  our  price  it  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  |L  8  Dfijjf 

bargains  you  have  aver  seen.  And  you  aro  WL  'BBAhB JU| 

offered  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  on  your  1J} 

own  floor— sent  on  80  days*  trial  at  our  risk—  ffj I  , y  1 

and  yours  on  easy  terms  if  youdecidetokeepit.  j**'*1  r/n  ij.lM*1* 

This  wonderful  rug  is  a  purchase  snapped  up  W 
1)7 our  expert  rug  buyer  at  a  price  whichen-  W  if  W  Ji 

ablcs  us  to  givoyou  n  remarkable  bargain.  yg 

It  is  woven  in  a  most  attractive  all-over  pat-  " 
tern  in  a  wealth  of  coloring  and  measures  9x12  CrC*  W  jHf- ^PL.lr 
feet.  Tha  material  is  selected  yarn  which  will  i yg  ilfc  CJ1  Jp  If 

give  splendid  wear.  Be  sura  to  see  this  rug  if  ILv 
you  want  a  floor  covering  that  you  will  enjoy  W f 
for  years.  Shipping  weight  about  25  lbs.  Ship-  P’T*'*  ff"  — 
ped  from  Chicago.  fi  44  arTHj,-- • 

Order  byNo.29BMA12.  Price$29.95. 

Send  $1  now.  Balance  $2.75  monthly. Is^SSSSbSSbSSSSSSSSh 

You  Can  Save  Thousands  of  Steps  with  This 


ance  to  your  bed  with  this 
rich,  handsome  set,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Spread  and  Bolster 
Cover.  Simply  unequalled  at 
ita  price,  and  we  want  you 
tocompareitwithsetspriced 
at  half  againasmuch. 

i  Embroidered  and  « 

)  Scalloped  Edges  L 


&M:  Plaid  Blanket 

This  soft,  comfortable  blanket  will  put  you  In  readiness  to 
Bleep  warm  on  the  coldest  nights.  Made  from  selected  cotton 
yarn  with  Woolnap  surface.  Beautiful  plaid  design  in  assorted 
colors  which  give  the  most  pleasing  effect.  Size  66x80  in. 
Weight  4  lbs.  When  it  comes  feel  ita  fine  soft  texture.  See  how 
well  woven  it  is.  And  you  will  say  that  it  is  an  exceptional 


IBM 

Joisfer 

7nver 


Kitchen 

Cabinet 


Send  for  this  fine  Kitchen  Cabinet  and  use  It 
for  30  days  at  our  risk.  Learn  for  yourself  how 
many  steps  it  saves  you.  how  it  lightens  your  | 
work.  Built  of  hardwood  in  rich  golden  color. 

Wood  knobs  and  handles.  Large  china  cupboard  iff’1 
with  grilled  wood  doors,  with  crystal  glass  pan-  1 1% 
els.  3  utility  drawers. 

Everything  at  Hand 

working  space.  Base  top  21x42  in.  Exten-  ■  PE 9 
sion  bread  hoard.  2  cutlery  drawers.  2  slid- 
ing  flour  bins,  each  60  lbs.  capacity.  Sturdy  ugSSiYt 
construction.  Made  to  last  for  years.  Ship- 
pedfromfactoryincentral IndianaorChicago 
warehouse.  Shipping  weight  about  75  lbs.  J  v  'v  f 

Order  by  No.  475BMA7.  Price  fegH 
$18.75.  Send  only  $1  now.  Balance  IwkviilSfi 


Bedspread  Set  ar  You  will  be  charmed 

with  its  elegance  and  amazed 
that  we  offer  "t  at  Btich  a  bargain  price  when  goods  of  every 
kind  are  so  high.  Both  spread  and  bolster  cover  have  em- 
broidered,scalloped  edgesand  beautif  uldesignsare  brought 
out  in  an  attractive  manner.  The  corners  of  the  spread 
are  cut  out  to  fit  around  each  bed  post.  Spread  i3  78x88  in. 
Bolster  80x78  in.  Whole  set  weighs  about  4Azlbs.  If  you 
take  pride  in  the  appearance  of  your  bed  rooms  you  should 
surely  send  forthis  setonour30daya’  free  trial  offer.  Only 
by  putting  this  spread  and  bolster  cover  on  your  bed  can  you  realize 
what  a  tasty,  refined  appearance  they  give  to  the  whole  room.  If 
you  are  not  enthusiastic,  if  you  are  in  any  way  dissatisfied,  just 
return  them  to  us.  We  will  refund  your  money  and  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  both  ways.  Order  by  No.  215BMA34.  Price  $8.69. 
Send  only  $1  Dow.  Balance  $1  monthly. 


Elegant  Mercerized 


Genuine  Oneida 

35-Piece 


i  Here  is  an  unsurpassedvalue  in  a  Table  Set. 

1  A  beautiful  extralarge  table  cloth— 68x84  in. 
— richly  adorned  with  assorted  patterns  and 
having  hemstitched  edges.  12  large  size  nap¬ 
kins— 17  in.  square — in  design  to  perfectly 
match  the  table  cloth.  You  should  send  for 
this  set  on  tho  free  trial  offer  and  see  the 
ranee  it  gives  your  table.  Have  guests  in 
see  how  they  admire  it.  Then  decide 

_ 1  I. _ _ i.  Weight  about  3& 

lbs.  Shipped  from  Chicago.  Order  by  No. 
„„„  _  ,i/a  _  ....  53BMA3.  Price  $7.85.  Scad  only  $1 

Every  piece  guaranteed  10  now.  Balance  $1  monthly, 
years.  No  extra  charge  for 
chest.  Count  the  pieces:  12 

Teaspoons,  6  Tablespoons,  Catalog.  SnOWS  thousands  of  WO 
^ Berry  Snoon’,  Gravy  Ladle’  Carpets,  TUgS,  jewelry, Watches, 

^Hind^Tabirek’Kniv°S  ware,  baby  carriages, 

6  Flat  Handle  Table  phonographs.  Sewing  ■ 

machines,  washing  I  T|J 
Rose”  pattern  machines,  stoves,  1  In 


This  wonderful  set 
— genuine  Oneida  sil¬ 
ver  par  plate— sent  , 

foronlySlnow. Don’t  elegi  _  __  __  ___ 

hesitate  on  this— it  and  see  how  they  admire  it. 
rtunity.  35  splendid  about  keeping  it  or  not. 


Catalog 

Whether  you  order  any 


4019  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago,  III* 

Send  me  the  merchandise  marked  X  in  □  below,  it  being  understood  that  I  am  to  have  tho  use  of  it 
for  30  days  and  if  for  any  reason  I  do  not  want  to  keep  it  I  may  return  it  at  the  end  of  that  time  and 
you  will  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways  and  refund  my  payment.  I  enclose  i  1  for  each  article 
marked.  If  I  keep  goods  I  am  to  pay  balance  on  the  terms  you  state  in  your  advertisement. 


'■  ground. 

A  Remi-mber 

'»  '  ' thisisgen- 

"-i,-  .  •>  v-.:  !  uineOneida 

wurc,  fa¬ 
it'  J  irwus  for 

t 1  its  quality 

~  ^  —  and  heauty.Get  the  set 

on  the  30  days’  free  trial. 
This  set  shipped  from  Chicago. 
Order  by  No.313BMA55.  Price  $18.47. 


Send  ^8 
$1  now. 
Balance 
$2  monthly, 


Bed  Outfit  i55liM A3.  Bricelr- 1  Mattress  212BMA23.  Price 

1 — 1316.78.  Slldown. $1.75 monthly. II  1  S13.98.  $1  down,*1.50monthlv. 

1—1  Bedspread  Set  215BlviAJl. 
l—J Price  $8.69.  $1  down.ll  monthly. 

1  Rug29BMAl2.Price  $29.95. 

1_ 1  $1  down,  $2.75  monthly. 

I-!  Blanket  2I6BMA45.  Price  1  nn  Table  Set  53BMA3.  Price 

LJ  $6. 85. $1  down, 75c monthly.  |  1_ 1  S7.86,  $1  down.  $1.00  monthly. 

r— I  Hot  Blast  387BM  A23.  Price  i— |  Kitchen  Cabinet  475BMA7.  1 1  Silver  Set  313BMA65.  Price 

1 _ 1  $19.86.  $1  down.  $2  monthly.il _ 1  Price$18.75.$ldown.S2monthly.II _ 1*18.47.  $1  down.  $2  rooiifnlv. 

The  Hartman  Co.  ! 

IQ  I  C4  Dept.  2191  l^hirAcrA  I llinnic  ■ 


Name. 


4019  LaSalle  St. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Address. . . . . .  City. 


Occupation . . . . . . . . .  State  . 
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Entered  as  Seek  vj. 
Office  at  New  Yo.  < 


Matter,  June  28.  1879.  at  the  Post 
under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879. 


Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 
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Dry,  Vital  Seed  Is  More  Than  Half  the  Com  Crop 


IT  is  now  time  to  begin  to  plan  for  seed  corn.  We  have  already 
marked  out  the  sweet  corn  rows  to  be  reserved  for  seed,  and  the 
ears  will  be  handled  carefully.  Bo  not  wait  until  next  Spring  and  then 
go  to  the  corncrib  to  select  nice-looking  ears.  Do  it  now !  The  best 
plan  is  to  go  through  the  field  and  study  the  hills  as  they  stand  in  the 
field.  You  should  have  a  clear  idea  in  your  mind  as  to  just  what  you 
want — including  size  of  stalk  and  ear,  where  the  ear  grows  on  the 
stalk,  and  number  of  ears  to  the  hill.  Then  when  you  come  to  a  hill 


showing  the  points  you  want,  mark  it  and  leave  it  when  cutting  to  be 
husked  and  taken  up  later.  Our  own  plan  with  sweet  corn  is  to  bend 
down  and  fasten  the  tops  of  several  rows  in  the  best  parts  of  the  field. 
We  then  run  strings  with  cloth  tied  on  over  the  row  to  keep  off  the 
birds,  and  let  these  ears  mature.  Then,  later,  we  can  make  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  ear  and  stalk.  With  sweet  com  the  need  is  for  a  large, 
shapely  ear  rather  than  heavy  yield  of  grain,  and  there  must  be  a  large 
stalk  to  carry  the  car.  Start  now  to  select  the  seed  corn  for  next  year. 
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Fighting  Witch  Grass  in  Nova  Scotia"7"1 

R.  ORMSBEE’S  description  of  killing  witch 
grass,  or  couch  grass,  as  it  is  known  here, 
given  on  page  1123.  was  interesting  to  me,  as  I  have 
had  to  fight  this  pest  hand  to  hand.  It  may  he  of 
some  benefit  to  others  in  our  latitude  to  know  how 
we  have  been  able  to  kill  out  this  weed  completely 
on  our  farm.  For  years  everyone  in  our  community 
has  used  the  old  way  of  cultivating,  pulling,  har¬ 
rowing,  raking  up  and  burning,  only  to  give  up 
finally  on  the  bad  places  and  seed  down.  We  broke 
up  one  acre  of  greensward  and  planted  potatoes  in 
order  to  give  a  thorough  cultivation.  Result,  we 
hoed  and  cultivated  our  hearts  out,  and  at  digging 
time  you  could  hardly  find  the  rows,  and  dug  just 
60  bushels  of  potatoes  on  that  acre. 

Something  else  evidently  had  to  be  done.  That 
Fall  we  plowed  it  under  and  next  Spring  disked  it 
twice,  then  put  the  spring-tooth  harrow  on  every 
time  we  saw  it  start  until  July  1,  when  we  sowed 
swede  turnips  in  hills.  On  account  of  the  large 
quantity  of  dead  and  dry  roots  the  furrows  had  to 
be  carefully  raked  off  so  the  seeder  would  work. 
One  hoeing  and  three  cultivations  with  spike-tooth 
cultivator  and  the  leaves  had  covered  the  rows,  light 
was  excluded,  and  the  couch  grass  never  got  started. 
We  took  GOO  bushels  off  this  acre,  and  today,  two 
years  after,  one  cannot  find  a  couch  root  on  this 
plot.  We  might  say  rows  were  put  as  closely  together 
as  they  could  be  with  a  horse,  so  as  to  make  a  close, 
dense  covering.  Fertilizer  was  barnyard  manure. 
Mr.  Ormsbee  says  roots  seldom  go  below  two  inches. 
On  our  soil,  a  clay  loam,  it  easily  goes  down  four 
inches,  but  deep  plowing,  a  spring-tooth  harrow  and 
light  exclusion  will  easily  kill  it.  g.  a.  holmes. 

Nova  Scotia. 


A  Feed  That  Helps  Other  Feeds 

Absolutely  the  Best  Feed  in  the  World. 
Because :  • 

1.  It’s  a  fine  feed  in  itself. 

2.  It  helps  other  feeds  tremendously. 

3.  It  keeps  stock  in  good  condition. 

Ills  starts  out  a  whole  lot  like  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  but  it  isn't,  because  this  mysterious  feed 

is  nothing  note.  It  has  been  used  for  years  by  almost 
everybody,  especially  by  farmers.  It  can  be  had  from 
hundreds  of  different  sources,  and  I  would  not  be 
surprised  that  a  great  many  of  the  people  who  are 
reading  this  are  making  it,  or  at  least  have  it  on 
hand  ready,  and  some  are  feeding  it. 

Now  I'm  making  this  start  mysterious  because  I 
want  you  to  read  it.  and  I  know  you  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  you  find  out.  what  it  is  and  how  it 
can  do  all  this. 

We  have  all  sometime  in  our  life  started  a  fire  in 
the  kitchen  stove,  and  in  doing  it  we  have  all  seen 
how  it  helped  if  we  had  a  little  kerosene  to  put  on 
the  kindling  wood;  how  it  would  start  our  fire 
quicker  and  with  less  kindling.  Now  this  kerosene 
to  this  fire  is  just  the  same  as  this  feed  to  the  ration. 
Kerosene  is  good  to  burn  in  itself,  and  gives  a  lot 
of  heat,  but  its  principal  value  in  starting  fires  is 
because  it  helps  to  burn  the  other  stuff  which  is  less 
combustible,  or  which  it  takes  longer  to  start  and 
burn.  In  other  words,  it’s  a  good  burner  itself,  and 
it  helps  other  stuff  to  burn.  So  does  this  feed. 

Now  here  is  the  secret:  This  great  and  wonderful 
feed  is  nothing  but  sour  milk  or  buttermilk.  Now 
you  see  that  I'm  not  advertising  anything,  because 
it's  a  universal  feed,  and  nobody  lias  a  control  over 
it.  any  more  than  anyone  has  a  control  over  corn, 
wheat  or  any  other  stock  feed.  When  I  say  that 
sour  or  buttermilk  to  the  ration  is  just  the  same  as 
kerosene  to  a  fire,  I  mean  it — every  word  of  it.  They 
are  just  as  much  alike  in  their  respective  place  as 
two  peas  in  a  pod.  Just  as  much  as  kerosene  burns 
well  and  helps  burn  other  stuff,  so  sour  or  butter¬ 
milk  is  an  excellent  feed  in  itself,  having  high  feed¬ 
ing  compounds,  and  it  actually  helps  the  other  feeds 
such  as  corn,  oats  and  all  of  them  to  burn  up  or  to 
digest  easier  and  more  thoroughly,  so  that  it  makes 
them  a  more  valuable  feed.  That  is  not  only  theory. 
It’s  actual  facts.  Anybody  who  has  fed  it  knows 
it.  if  he  has  fed  it  properly. 

Here  is  another  thing  that  will  interest  you  in 
this  comparison.  When  you  burn  kerosene  it  all 
burns  up.  There  is  but  very  little  left  in  the  way 
of  ashes.  When  sour  or  buttermilk  is  digested,  there 
is  but  very  little  waste.  In  other  words,  just  as 
kerosene  burns  up  about  100  per  cent,  so  this  milk 
digests  about  100  per  cent,  and  kerosene  at  twice  or 
three  times  or  more  in  price  per  weight  is  really 
worth  a  whole  lot  more  than  wood  or  the  like,  be¬ 
cause  you  use  it  all.  So  it  is  with  milk  in  feeding. 

You  know  that  in  a  hot  fire  things  buru  u  wfiole 
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lot  more  thoroughly  than  in  a  fire  that  is  just  smoul¬ 
dering.  Take  a  log  that  is  only  smouldering  and 
half  the  wood  is  wasted.  Get  a  hot  fire  then  with 
kerosene  or  something  and  it  leaves  but  few  ashes. 
Sour  milk  and  buttermilk  does  the  same  thing  in  the 
ration. 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  the  comparison?  But 
there  is  still  another  thing:  You  know  that  doctors 
often  prescribe  buttermilk  or  sour  milk  for  many 
ailments  of  the  digestive  tract,  and  those  of  us  who 
can  drink  buttermilk  know  how  it  helps  our  diges¬ 
tion.  Now  why  doesn't  it  help  your  stock?  It.  does, 
and  a  whole  lot,  too.  In  just  this  way:  the  lactic 
acid  in  sour  or  buttermilk  helps  to  clean  the  digestive 
tract  and  checks  the  harmful  bacteria  in  this  tract 
from  being  active  in  a  milder  way,  just  as  an  anti¬ 
septic  such  as  creolin  or  iodine  does  on  a  sore  or 
wound. 

Have  I  made  good  my  claim  that  sour  or  butter¬ 
milk  is  the  one  best  feed  for  stockmen,  and  can  the 
stockmen  go  to  too  much  trouble  to  get  this  feed? 
In  some  places,  of  course,  the  price  of  skim  or 
straight  buttermilk  is  almost  prohibitive,  and  in 
others  it  can’t  be  had  at  any  price.  But  more  and 
more  by-products  of  this  kind  of  milk  are  becoming 
available.  Some  of  them  of  course  are  no  good,  or 
at  least  too  much  is  asked  for  them  in  comparison 
to  the  original  material,  but  a  feeder  can  often  get 
good  ones  reasonable,  and  he  can’t  take  too  much 
trouble  to  find  them.  Usually  the  one  that  comes 
the  nearest  to  the  original  stuff  is  the  best,  if  at  the 
right  price. 

Buttermilk  or  sour  milk  is  usually  the  best  fed  as 
a  beverage,  because  a  more  even  distribution  '  all 
is  realized.  But  it  al  •  mixes  well  in  a  wet  mash 
or  wet  feed.  The  principal  thing  is  to  get  all  you 
can,  as  cheap  as  you  can.  victor  g.  agbry. 

New  Jersey. 


A  Few  Cider  Problems 

I  have  a  waterwl  iam<  turbine, 

I  fixed  up  last  Winter  to  cut  Borne  wood  and  rip.  up 
planks  and  such  work.  I  st.-i  ied  to  fix  up  mv  cider 
mill,  and  someone  ss  d  pa; 

license.  I  have  a  gooi  cut  vycr  to 

it  ami  a  hand  press,  four  good  screws.  Tuc  .frame  of 
tlio  press  is  made  of  timbers  about  12x32  inches,  ab  t 
six  foot  each  way  inside.  How  many  bushels  of  apples 
do  you  think  it  would  press,  and  how  many  gallons  of 
cider  should  a  bushel  of  apples  make?  How  many 
pressings  should  two  men  put  out  in  a  day?  If  I  can 
press  enough  with  my  outfit  to  be  worth  while  starting, 
would  it  be  possible  to  go  to  the  farmers  and  make  some 
agreement  to  bring  their  apples  to  me?  Could  you  sug¬ 
gest  any  other  business  I  could  do  with  my  mill  to  make 
work  for  myself?  I  think  I  can  get  10  or  12  horse¬ 
power.  My  shop  is  about  30x00  feet,  plenty  of  light, 
lots  of  hardwood  timber  close  by.  w.  b. 

Connecticut. 

HERE  are  questions  on  the  legal  status  of  cider 
that  do  not  seem  especially  clear,  even  in  the 
minds  of  our  legislators.  With  the  possibility  that 
a  new  ruling  or  reversal  may  come  in  before  this  is 
published,  let  me  say  that  I  know  of  no  $50  license 
fee  for  the  manufacture  of  cider.  Also  that  a  farmer 
is  the  judge  of  what  cider  he  may  put  away  for  his 
own  use  to  age  into  vinegar.  No  one  knows  how 
long  the  present  situation  will  continue.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  some  regulation  will  take  hold  of  the  cider  and 
vinegar  business.  Congress  seems  reluctant  to  enact 
any  legislation  that  will  fall  before  the  judges.  The 
ban  on  booze  will  bring  near  hard  cider  into  the 
limelight,  and  of  course  it  is  an  easy  certainty  that 
some  regulation  and  enforcement  will  have  to  be 
made.  At  the  present  time  I  see  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  operating  a  cider  mill. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  selling  the  product  I 
can  see  many  difficulties.  In  pasteurized  sweet  Cider 
one  will  always  he  perfectly  safe,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  will  he  putting  out  a  most  palatable  health 
drink,  a  tonic  as  well  as  a  nutrient,  containing  salts 
and  acids  of  special  value  in  the  correcting  of 
stomach  complaints  and  liver  and  kidney  trouble. 
I  predict  a  great  future  for  pasteurized  cider.  In 
selling  the  product  simply  as  eider,  not  pasteurized, 
there  will  loom  the  question  of  alcoholic  content,  and 
Ibis  brings  one  in  likely  contact  with  the  Federal 
prohibition  act.  In  selling  the  product  as  vinegar 
it  must  pass  certain  standards  in  order  to  be  legal 
vinegar.  These  regulations  to  the  layman  are  so 
obscure' that  few  merchants  care  to  handle  farm 
vinegar,  there  being  a  penalty  for  selling  vinegar 
under  the  legal  standard.  If  the  farmer  adopts  im¬ 
proved  devices  and  installs  a  generator,  insuring 
legal  vinegar  quickly  after  the  first,  fermentation  is 
completed,  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  may  bid  for 
vinegar  patronage  in  any  direction.  I  mention  the 
generator  because  few  farmers  are  familiar  with  it, 
their  outfit  consisting  principally  of  grinder  and 
press.  As  to  the  equipment  in  question,  two  men 
could  probably  handle  300  bushels  of  apples  per  day, 
working  off  two  presses  of  50  bushels  to  the  cheese. 
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With  such  equipment  the  yield  would  likely  he 
around  3 y2  gallons  to  the  bushel. 

Considered  as  a  commercial  venture,  the  handicap, 
it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  antiquated  press.  If  the 
operator  lias  “lots  of  power”  in  his  water  turbine 
it  would  seem  the  practical  course  to  put  in  a  modern 
Press.  Then,  with  one  extra  man,  two  to  take  care 
of  the  cheese  and  one  to  look  after  matters  in  gen¬ 
eral,  it  will  be  possible  to  increase  the  capacity  from 
three  to  five  times  over  what  can  he  done  with  the 
old  hand  press.  At  most  but  two  pressings  per  day 
can  be  done  on  an  average  with  two  men  and  the 
old  hand  press.  Ten  or  12  horsepower  should  he 
ample  to  operate  a  modern  power  press.  I  am  not 
saying  that  headway  cannot  be  made  with  the 
present  outfit,  but  the  newer  machines  enable  one  to 
do  so  much  more  in  a  given  time  that  often  it  is  not 
economy  to  be  without  them.  A  most  important 
saving  in  this  case  is  that  free  power  is  related  to 
the  plant,  thus  making  it  seem  like  an  ideal  spot  for 
such  equipment. 

A  good  way  to  draw  trade  would  be  to  advertise 
custom  grinding,  and  no  doubt  your  share  of  the 
business  would  follow.  As  to  other  uses  for  the  mill 
and  its  power,  this  would  seem  to  depend  largely 
upon  a  set  of  local  conditions.  Apple  boxes  or 
“shooks”  are  often  bought  in  carlots  by  big  packers, 
who  exact  a  close  price.  In  good  apple  districts 
there  is  a  lively  demand  for  bushel  crates,  three- 
legged  stepladders  and  tall  ladders.  Crates  are  also 
a  big  seller  to  vegetable  growers.  a.  it.  i*. 


Deep  Wells;  the  Earth’s  Heat 

SOME  months  ago  we  referred  to  the  extreme  heat 
at  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  the  possible  use 
which  may  be  made  of  it  in  the  future.  The  United 
States  Geological  Survey  gives  some  figures  about 
deep  wells.  It  seems  that  the  deepest  wells  in  the 
world  are  located  in  this  country.  The  “Luke”  well, 
eight,  miles  from  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  is  7,57!)  feet  deep, 
while  the  Goff  well,  near  Clarksburg,  in  the  same 
State,  is  7,380  feet.  The  deepest  mine  in  the  world 
is  in  Houghton  County,  Mich.,  where  a  shaft  lias 
been  sank  5,200  feet.  There  are  several  others  more 
than  4,000  feet  deep.  In  regard  to  sinking  these  deep 
wells  the  Geological  Survey  says: 

The  depth  to  which  a  mining  shaft  can  be  sunk  is 
limited  by  the  heat  of  the  rocks,  as  the  temperature  at 
a  depth  of  a  mile  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  earth  is  so 
high  that  workmen  cannot  live  in  it,  even  with  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  depth  to  which  a  well  six  inches  in  diameter 
can  be  drilled  seems  to  depend  chiefly  on  skill  in  drilling 
and  strength  of  cable.  The  cable  itself  is  heavy,  and 
besides  carrying  its  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  a 
drill,  which  weighs  one  or  two  tons,  it  must  bear  strains 
produced  by  vertical  movements  of  the  drill,  which  may 
ho  so  great  as  to  break  it  at  any  moment,  so  that  the 
drill  and  a  part  of  the  cable  may  he  lodged  in  the  well 
in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  he  removed.  Excep¬ 
tional  skill  is  required,  therefore,  in  operating  the  pon¬ 
derous  machinery  used  in  drilling  a  well.  The  drill, 
which  is  a  column  of  steel  about  five  inches  in  diameter 
and  40  or  50  feet  long,  beveled  to  a  V-shaped  edge  at 
the  lower  end,  is  attached  to  one  end  of  the  cable,  and 
at  some  other  point,  determined  by  the  driller,  the  cable 
is  attached  to  a  long  beam,  which  is  operated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  walking  beam  of  a  steamboat. 
Merely  to  lift  the  drill  through  the  height  determined 
b.v  the  swing  of  the  end  of  the  walking  'beam  and  to  let 
it  drop  repeatedly  would  do  no  drilling.  In  order  to 
drill,  oscillations  must  be  induced  in  the  cable,  such  as 
those  set  up  by  attaching  a  light  weight  to  a  suspended 
rubber  band.  A  slight  oscillation  properly  induced  by 
the  finger  at  the  upper  end  of  the  rubber  band  wiil 
produce  a  very  large  oscillation  of  the  weight  attached 
to  its  lower  end.  In  some  such  way  as  this  the  skillful 
driller  produces  oscillations  in  the  drill  bit.  which  throw 
the  sharp  beveled  edge  of  tin*  drill  on  to  the  rock  with 
high  velocity.  The  only  means  that  the  driller  has  of 
knowing  the  behavior  of  the  drill  is  the  general  behavior 
of  the  machinery  and  the  slight  impulses  or  tremors  in 
the  cable,  which  he  detects  by  his  hand  alone. 

As  is  well  known,-  heat  increases  as  we  go  down 
deeper  into  the  soil,  and  the  following  statements 
are  made  about  this: 

The  materials  and  the  conditions  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth  have  long  been  a  favorite  subject  of  speculation 
among  scientific  men.  According  to  the  modern  mathe¬ 
matical  theory  of  the  propogation  of  earthquake 
waves  through  the  earth  the  outer  rocky  shell  of  the 
earth,  which  is  about  two  and  one-half  times  as  heavy 
as  water,  extends  to  a  depth  of  less  thn  1,000  miles. 
Inside  of  this  shell  is  some  material,  probably  metallic, 
which  is  more  than  five  times  as  heavy  as  water. 
Estimates  of  the  temperature  at  the  center  of  this 
nucleus  range  from  3.000  degrees  to  180.000  degrees  F., 
but  these  figures  have  little  or  no  value,  for  mathe¬ 
maticians  have  not  yet  found  the  law  of  the  distribution 
of  temperature  from  the  surface  to  the  center  of  the 
earth.  The  temperature  evidently  increases  with  the 
depth  a  fact  again  confirmed  by  an  elaborate  series  of 
observations  of  temperature  made  in  each  of  the  three 
deep  wells,  the  Geary,  the  Goff  and  the  Lake,  by  C.  E. 
Van  Orstrand.  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  In  earn  of  the  wells  the 
temperature  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  is  about  55  degrees 
F.  and  gradually  rises  with  increase  in  depth. 

The  source  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  heat  stored  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth  is  not  known.  Some  writers 
think  this  heat  is  due  to  the  disintegration  of  radium 
in  the  rocks,  others  think  that  the  earth  is  a  cooling 
globe,  radiating  heat,  developed  during  condensation 
from  the  original  nebula,  and  others  think  that  it  is 
due  to  various  causes,  such  as  radioactivity ,  chemical 
reactions,  impacts  from  meteorites,  or  condensation  from 
nebulous  material. 
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Laying,  Out  Building,  Foundations 


> _ L  J . 


I  am  thinking  about  building  a  house,  the  dimensions 
of  which  I  have  not  decided  upon.  I  do  not  understand 
method  of  squaring  the  cellar,  so  as  to  have  it  true.  I 
would  very  much  appreciate  information  about  this.  Is 
it  well  in  building  a  house  to  buy  ready-cut  lumber? 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  M.  J.  M. 

LOCATION. — The  location  of  new  buildings  on  the 
farm  is  somewhat  of  a  problem.  In  very  few 
cases  is  there  an  immediately  adjacent,  carefully 
surveyed  property  line  to  serve  as  a  base,  .and  from 
which  measurements  may  he  taken,  as  there  is  in  city’ 
or  village  building.  Nevertheless  the  proposed  building 
must  he  set  “square”  with  the  road  or  the  already 
existing  buildings  in  the  group,  if  it  is  to  look  well. 
There  is  something  about  the  careful  and  exact 
arrangement  of  rectangular  farm  buildings  that  gives 
an  appearance  of  solidity  and  prosperity  that  cannot  be 
obtained  by  any  haphazard  placing.  Regular  arrange¬ 
ment  denotes  method  and  ability.  It  is  said  that  the 
huts  of  savages  are  round  because  they  have  not  the 
ability  to  construct  a  building  of  rectangular  shape. 

|  Turkman,  the  historian,  tells  how 
the  early  French  settlers  found  the  In¬ 
dians  building  round  stockades  or  forts. 

These  were  easily  taken,  because  there 
was  no  way  of  concentrating  a  raking 
fire  upon  any  point.  The  French  taught 
their  Indian  friends  how  to  make 
square  or  rectangular  forts,  where  this 
raking  fire  could  be  concentrated. — Ed.l 
LAYING  OFT  FOUNDATION.— 

Although  it  calls  for  careful  and  exact 
work,  there  is  nothing  difficult,  nor  are 
special  tools  required  for  use,  in  the 
laying  out  of  a  foundation.  W  liile  a 
good  steel  tape  100  feet  in  length  is  a 
decided  advantage,  other  methods  of 
accurately  measuring  distances  may  be 
used.  Suppose  that  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  new  building  200  feet  west  and 
150  feet,  north  of  an  existing  building, 
and  with  its  sides  parallel  to  it.  The 
first  step  is  to  measure  out  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  say  five  feet  from  the  corners  of 
the  existing  building,  and  set  stakes  at 
the  points  A  and  B,  Fig.  41G.  Measur¬ 
ing  out  in  this  way  serves  merely  to 
place  the  base  line  far  enough  out  from 
the  building  to  permit  working  about 
it  conveniently  and  to  prevent  any  pro¬ 
jections  on  the  building  from  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  line  of  sight.  By  standing 
at  C  a  third  stake,  D,  can  be  sighted 
in  at  an  indefinite  distance,  giving  us 
the  line  AD  as  our  base  line  parallel 
to  the  existing  building.  Now  as  the 
proposed  building  is  to  be  erected 
200  feet  west  of  this  existing  one,  a 
measurement  of  200  feet  is  taken  along 
the  line  AD  from  B  and  the  point  F 
located.  The  point  F  is  similarly  lo¬ 
cated  by  measuring  along  the  line  AD 
from  E  the  length  of  the  proposed 
building. 

FU RTI I ER  MEASUREM ENTS.— The 
line  EG  is  at  right  angles  to  the  base 
line  AD,  and  its  position  is  determined 
by  carefully  measuring  back  from  E 
toward  A,  a  distance  of  60  feet  along 
the  base  line,  and  setting  a  stake  care¬ 
fully  in  the  line  at  this  point,  11.  To 
establish  the  point  I,  E  is  taken  as  a 
center,  with  a  distance  of  SO  feet  on 
the  tape  as  a  radius,  a  short  are  is 
scratched  on  the  ground  where  it  is 
estimated  that  the  point  1  will  fall. 

In  a  similar  way  II  is  taken  as  a  cen¬ 
ter  and  a  distance  of  100  feet  used  as 
a  radius.  Where  the  arcs  intersect 
will  be  the  location  of  the  point  I.  If 
two  tapes  can  be  obtained  the  distances 
E,  I  and  III  may  be  laid  of!  simultane¬ 
ously,  the  point  1  falling  where  they 
meet.  If  a  tape  is  not  obtainable  sat¬ 
isfactory  work  can  be  done  by  care¬ 
fully  measuring  off  the  proper  lengths 
of  light  wire,  as  stovepipe,  and  using 
these  to  lay  off  the  distances  with. 

Rope  or  cord  is  likely  to  stretch.  In 
any  case  the  points  E,  11  and  1  should 
lie  exactly  located  with  short  stakes, 
into  the  top  of  which  a  tack  or  nail 
has  been  driven  to  serve  as  a  measur¬ 


ing  point,  and  the  measurements  carefully  checked 
up  to  see  that  they  are  accurate.  After  the  point  I 
has  been  determined  the  line  may  be  prolonged  by 
sighting  over  it  from  E  and  placing  the  pole  at  G. 
The  line  FJ  is  established  in  exactly  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  simply  using  the  old  principle  of  the  triangle : 
“Any  triangle  whose  sides  are  in  the  ratio  of  three, 
four  and  live  is  a  right-angled  triangle.”  If  the  dis¬ 
tances  given  are  inconvenient  to  use.  because  of  lack 
of  space  or  other  reason,  distances  of  six,  8  and  10 
feet.  12.  16  and  20;  24,  32  and  40;  48,  64  and  SO;  or 
any  other  group  of  three  distances  that  have  the 
same  ratio  to  each  other,  the  ratio  of  3  :4  :5  may  be 
used.  The  distances  of  60:80:100  will  usually  he 
found  convenient  when  a  steel  tape  is  used,  however, 
and  the  longer  they  can  be  kept  the  greater  the  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  that  can  be  attained. 

ESTABLISHING  CORNERS.— Now  as  the  pro¬ 
posed  building  is  to  be  located  150  feet  north  of  the 
one  already  existing,  this  distance  is  measured  from 
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Locating  the  Building.  Fig.  J/16 


the  points  F  and  E  along  their  respective  lines, 
locating  the  points  Iv  and  L.  From  these  points  the 
width  of  the  building  is  measured  along  the  lines, 
and  the  corners  M  and  N  established.  These  corners 
are  marked  by  stakes,  and  represent  roughly  the 
position  of  the  proposed  building.  To  make  for 
greater  accuracy,  and  so  to  locate  the  corners  that 
they  will  not  be  disturbed  by  digging,  batter  boards 
are  erected  as  indicated,  their  construction  being 
shown  more  clearly  in  Fig.  417.  They  consist  of  three 
stakes,  driven  solidly,  surrounding  each  corner  as 
shown,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  three  feet  from 
the  line,  a  distance  great  enough  at  least  to  permit 
subsequent  digging  without  disturbing  them.  To  the 
stakes  are  nailed  the  batter  boards  as  shown,  at  a 
height  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  finished  wall. 
This  means  of  course  that  they  must  be  level,  and 
this  position  can  be  obtained  ‘by  the  use  of  a  good 
carpenter’s  level  and  straight  edge  12  to  16  feet  in 
length.  To  use  this  a  row  of  stakes  can  be  set  down 
between  corners  at  the  proper  distance 
apart  .to  accommodate  the  length  of  the 
straight  edge  in  use,  and  a  level  line 
carried  from  one  to  the  other  in  this 
way.  The  level  and  straight  edge  should 
be  turned  end  for  end,  after  each  read¬ 
ing  is  taken,  to  correct  any  error  that 
there  might  *be  in  either,  and  to  insure 
accurate  results  at  the  finish.  The 
most  accurate  work  can  be  done  by 
either  driving  the  stake  or  cutting  it 
off  about  one  to  114  inches  below  the 
•level  position.  A  nail  is  then  driven 
into  the  top.  and  by  trial  driven  down 
to  the  desired  point.  This  is  shown 
more  clearly  in  Fig.  418. 

OBTAINING  ACCURACY.— After  the 
batter  boards  are  all  in  place  cords  or 
chalk  lines  are  stretched  up,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  418.  their  position  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  dropping  a  plumb-bob  down 
to  the  corner  stake  and  moving  the 
cords  until  they  are  exactly  over  it. 
When  the  four  cords  representing  the 
sides  and  ends  of  the  building  are  in 
place  and  adjusted  so  that  their  inter¬ 
sections  are  directly  over  the  corner 
stakes,  fasten  them  temporarily  and 
test  for  accuracy.  If  distances  of  six 
and  eight  feet  respectively  are  meas¬ 
ured  out  from  the  crossing  of  the 
cords  and  pins  thrust  through  the  cords 
to  mark  the  points  so  obtained,  a  Id- 
foot  pole  should  just  reach  between  the 
pins,  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  Another 
test  is  to  measure  the  diagonals  of  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  cords — they 
should  be  equal  in  length.  If  the  tests 
show  inaccuracy  adjust  the  cords  on 
the  batter  boards  to  correct  it.  and 
when  their  proper  position  has  been 
determined  make  a  permanent  mark,  as 
a  saw  kerf,  indicating  their  position.  The 
cords  can  now  he  removed  from  the 
batter  boards  out  of  the  way  of  the 
preliminary  excavating,  and  at  any¬ 
time  stretched  up  again  when  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  locate  exactly  a  corner,  side  or 
end.  When  building  the  wall  a  second 
cord  can  be  stretched  up,  which  will 
represent  the  thickness  of  the  wall  as 
well.  This  work,  if  carefully  done, 
will  be  more  than  repaid  in  the  con¬ 
struction  work  to  follow  by  the  greater 
ease  and  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
carried  on  and  in  the  better  appearance 
of  the  finished  structure.  It  pays  to 
start  right.  robkkt  ii.  smith. 


£ 'an  Jacinto  Apple.  Fig.  419.  (Sec  page  idj 7) 


Lime  Top-dressing  on  Meadow 

Would  you  advise  the  use  of  limestone 
to  top-dress  a  new  meadow  that  is  poor 
iu  spots,  and  would  it  be  advisable  to 
sow  grass  seed  following  the  top-dressing? 
What  is  the  proper  time  for  using  lime¬ 
stone  and  sowing?  u.  u. 

Conueaut.  O. 

No  ;  not  from  our  own  experience.  We 
have  never  had  good  results  from-  top¬ 
dressing  with  lime ;  that  is.  spreading  it 
on  top  of  the  sod  without  working  it  iu. 
l  imestone  is  better  than  burnt  lime  for 
such  purposes,  but  the  true  way  to  use 
lime  is  to  spread  it  after  plowing  or  disk¬ 
ing.  and  harrow  it  in. 
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Trouble  from  Borax  in  Fertilizer 

During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  letters  from  troubled 
readers  who  cannot  understand  the  be¬ 
havior  of  some  of  their  crops.  One  in 
particular  comes  from  New  Hampshire. 
A  number  of  acres  of  cut-over  land  was 
planted  to  oats,  corn  and  beans.  Such 
land  is  usually  w.ell  suited  to  these  crops. 
The  weather  was  good,  and  up  to  the 
time  the  plants  were  four  to  six  inches 
high  the  oats  were  in  excellent  condition. 
Then  they  began  to  fall  down  and  turn 
white,  as  our  reader  describes  it.  The 
corn  followed  in  much  the  same  way.  It 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  struck  by  an  early 
frost,  and  the  entire  plant  gradually  be¬ 
came  withered.  Later  the  beans  followed 
in  the  same  manner.  It  was  not  a  lack 
of  water,  nor  was  it  poor  soil.  The  seed 
was  of  good  quality,  and  apparently  not 
afflicted  with  any  disease.  There  was 
apparently  no  difference  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  crop  planted  in  the  hollows 
or  on  the  higher  ground.  No  one  in  the 
neighborhood  is  able  to  account  for  this 
strange  behavior.  We  have  submitted  the 
trouble  to  some  of  the  best  scientists  in 
the  country,  and  the  only  thing  they  can 
suggest  is  that  this  may  be  what  is  known 
as  “borax  injury.”  It  appears  that  some 
of  the  American  potash  obtained  from 
California,  even  when  used  in  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers,  has  given  some  trouble  of  this 
sort.  This  potash  contains  a  quantity  of 
borax,  and  when  there  is  enough  of  it  in 
the  fertilizer  there  is  a  rotting  of  the 
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roots  of  cultivated  crops  which  affects 
them  iu  much  the  same  way  as  our  New 
Hampshire  reader  describes.  In  South 
Carolina  some  of  this  trouble  was  ob¬ 
served  on  cotton,  the  behavior  of  the  plant 
being  very  much  like  what  is  reported  for 
the  oats  and  corn.  Other  reports  have 
come  from  Maine  regarding  the  same 
thing,  and  it  appears  that  when  this 
borax  potash  has  been  used,  trouble  with 
the  roots  has  resulted.  We  would  like,  if 
possible,  to  have  reports  from  our  readers 
regarding  this  use  of  American  potash.  It 
is  an  important  matter  to  know  just  how 
this  form  of  potash  is  behaving.  Evi¬ 
dently  some  of  the  American  potash  is 
harmless  to  crops,  while  other  sources 
containing  borax  are  dangerous  to  use. 


Potato  Wart  Disease 

This  dangerous  disease  has  caused  great 
damage  in  Europe  during  recent  years. 
In  1912  the  United  States  placed  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  shipments  of  potatoes  from  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  disease  was  known  to  ex¬ 
ist.  It  had  already  been  brought  to  this 
country,  however,  and  great  efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  stamp  it  out  wherever 
found. 

The  picture,  reproduced  from  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Cir¬ 
cular  No.  32,  shows  sectional  view  of  a 
potato  affected  with  wart.  The  first  signs 
of  wart  are  small  spongy  outgrowths  on 
the  potato,  especially  at  the  eyes.  The 
warts  are  at  first  light  brown,  later  be¬ 
coming  black.  Badly  diseased  tubers  rot 
in  the  field,  and  those  slightly  affected  are 
likely  to  spoil  in  storage.  As  the  disease 
does  not  kill  the  potato  plant,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  detect  it  until  digging  time. 

Wart  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus 
(Chrysophlyctis  endobiotica  Schilb.) 
which  penetrates  the  outer  layers  of  the 
potato  and  stimulates  them  to  abnormal 
development,  thus  causing  the  character¬ 
istic  warty  outgrowths.  Millions  of  re¬ 
productive  bodies,  called  sporangia,  are 
formed  in  the  wart  tissue  and  are  re¬ 
leased  into  the  soil  when  the  wart  de- 
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Sectional  View  of  Potato  Affected  with 
Wart 

cays.  Some  germinate  as  soon  as  ma¬ 
ture,  releasing  litters  of  spores  which  may 
reinfect  the  potatoes  and  cause  new  warts. 
Others  are  resting  sporangia,  which  may 
lie  dormant  in  the  soil  for  many  years  un¬ 
til  by  cultivation  or  other  means  they  are 
brought  into  suitable  conditions  for  ger¬ 
mination. 

The  wart  parasite  may  be  carried  into 
clean  soil  (1)  by  drainage  water  from  in¬ 
fected  fields,  (2)  by  the  distribution  of 
infected  soil  (as  on  agricultural  _  imple¬ 
ments  or  on  the  feet  of  men  or  animals), 

(3)  by  the  use  of  manure  from  animals 
to  which  diseased  tubers  have  been  fed, 

(4)  by  garbage  into  which  peelings  from 
diseased  tubers  have  been  thrown,  and 
especially  (5)  by  the  planting  of  dis¬ 
eased  tubers  or  of  tubers  which  have  been 
grown  in  infected  soil  and  carry  the  in¬ 
fection  on  their  surfaces. 

It  is  very  important  that  close  watch 
be  kept  over  potatoes  at  digging  for 
warty  outgrowths,  and  all  suspicious  cases 
be  brought  at  once  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  some  authorized  local  officer.  This  dis¬ 
ease  is  easily  distinguished  from  scab  by 
being  a  cauliflower-like  outgrowth  on  the 
potato,  while  scab  shows  a  rusty  pitting 
of  the  surface. 

In  New  York  State  Dr.  Cyrus  A.  King, 
of  the  Plant  Disease  Survey,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  looking  for 
the  disease,  and  will  visit  any  locality 
where  it  is  found.  He  offers  to  pay  $10 
for  the  first  genuine  case  of  potato  wart 
discovered  in  the  State.  Specimens  should 
not  be  sent  to  him,  but  be  left  in  the  earth 
attached  to  the  top  until  he  can  reach  the 
place  and  identify  them.  In  writing  him, 
address  Dr.  Cyrus  A.  King,  Erasmus  Hall, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Dr.  King  wishes  to  co¬ 
operate  with  farmers,  associations,  State 
and  local  authorities,  so  that  any  case  of 
this  disease  in  New  York  State  may  be 
found  and  proper  measures  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  spread. 


Everett  and  Evelyn  were  twins.  On 
their  fifth  birthday  their  father  brought 
them  home  a  small  dog,  telling  them  they 
could  own  it  together.  On  being  petted 
the  dog  growled,  but  finally  wagged  its 
tail.  Noting  this,  Evelyn  exclaimed :  “Ev¬ 
erett  can  have  the  head  and  I’ll  take  the 
tail — it’s  the  most  friendly  end.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 
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Off-Color  Days 

are  usually  the  reflexion  of  some 
upset  to  bodily  health,. 

Coffee  drinking  usually  exagger¬ 
ates  such  conditions  and  fre¬ 
quently  produces  therm 

That’s  why  so  many  former 
coffee  drinkers  now  favor 

The  Original 

|  Postum  Cereal 

Boil  fully  fifteen  minutes  and  a 
delightful  beverage  results.  Fine 

|  for  children  as  well  as  grown-ups.  | 

E  E 

1  Everywhere  at  Grocers.  I 

I  I 

I  Two  sizes,  usually  sold  at  15c  and  25c.  § 
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VINES,  BERRIES,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES 

Have  made  good  for  over  35  years.  When  buying  of  us  you  enjoy  the  lieneflt  of  our 
many  years  experience.  This  fall  is  the  time  to  plant,  for  Nursery  Seedlings  come  from 
Fi  ance  and  have  been,  during  the  war  and  are  now-  almost  impossible  to  get  at  any  price, 
as  they  arc  not  growing  many  seedlings,  the  land  being  used  for  farming  purposes  since  they  arc  very 
much  in  need  or  grain,  therefore  stock  is  vei-y  scarce  and  will  be  for  year*  to  come.  There  will  be  a  record- 
breaking  demand  for  fruit  the  next  few  years,  for  it  falls  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  United  States  to 
supply  largely  the  foreign  needs.  Maloney  hardy  upland  trees  of  known  merit  will  establish  themselves 
quickly,  make  a  rapid  growth  and  fruit  early.  Write  for  our  Hig,  Free  Descriptive  Catalog — We  guar¬ 
antee  absolute  satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  ali  Ordersifor  Over  $4.00 
MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  29  East  Street.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CROP,  RECLEANED 

Crimson  Clover  Seed  SALE 

We  are  offering  you  crimson  clover  seed,  threshed. 
1919,  from  one  of  the  highest  rated  crimson  clover 
seed  growing  counties  (Franklin  County),  Makes  no 
difference  who  you  are  nor  whore  you  live,  if  your 
record  is  half  l  ight  we  will  ship  you  nice  new  clo¬ 
ver  seed  at  S8.90  per  bushel,  sixty  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  cotton  bags  free,  freight  paid  by  us  to  any 
point  in  the  United  States.  Don’t  say  I  would  order 
but  might  not  get  them  in  time  to  sow.  We  have 
sufficient  stock  on  hand  to  fill  all  orders.  Mail  yonr 
Jotter  to  us  at  Maxwell.  Tennessoe.  and  we  will  get 
it.  Your  seed  will  be  shipped  the  same  day  we  re¬ 
ceive  the  order.  Do  not  send  any  money;  wo  will 
draw  draft  on  you  through  some  bank  near  you. 
Brogdon  Bros.,  Maxwell,  Tennessee 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  September  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  run¬ 
ner  plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Pot-grown 
plants  ready  now;  runner  plants  early  in  September.  Also 
RASPBERRY'.  RLtt'KHERRY,  O  0  O 8  K  R  F.  U  K  Y,  CCRIUNT, 
DRAPE,  ASPARAGUS,  Kll  III  A  It  It,  PARSLEY  PLANTS;  FRUIT 
AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  Sll RUBS  for  fall  planting. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


Seed  Wheat,  RED  WAVE,  beardless,  straw 
long,  still,  ripens  mid-season.  Large  yielder.  $3.00 
per  bu.,  bags  included.  Write  for  sample. 

BED  HILL  FARM  Bridgeport,  Fa. 


Russian  nnos  *t£ 

1  to  5  bu.,  S2.25  per  bn.  Over  5  bn.,  52.00,  Bagged. 
Sample  for  stamp.  CL0VERDALE  FARM.  Charlotte.  N.  Y. 

Leap’s  Prolific  Seed  Wheat 

Write  for  prices  and  samples.  Also  some  Red  Wave. 
HILLSIDE  FAR  M,  -  Rockland  Lake,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  ROSEN  RYE-Lt^eiU^s 

has  averaged  more  than  35  bushels  per  acre  for  us. 
Seed  for  sale.  Average  date  sown,  Oct.  1  to  5. 

J.  W.  SPANGENBERG  &  SONS,  Sparta,  Mich. 


RED  ROCK 


SEED  WHEAT,  certified.  $3.25.  Also  cer¬ 
tified  Rosen  rye,  $2.50.  Sacks  extra  at 
«0e.  HENRY  CURTIS,  Jsnnlug*,  Midi. 


NO  Money! 


Simply  eend  your  size 
and  these  wonderful 
American  Scout  Shoe* 
will  coma  to  your  home 
at  once.  Built  solid,  full 
of  wear.  Genuine  oak 
leather  aoles.  Note  the 
splendid  extra  quality 
leatherl  Enjoy  ;thelr  blen.rd 
comfort!  The  risk  la  oars— 
them*  must  delight  you  or 
»y  only  $3.98  id 
this  a  p  1  e  n  u 


WE  GUARANTEE 


new  pair 


ONLY 


$398 


that  thews  shoos  arc  ex¬ 
ceptional  values;  that 
they  will  give  .satin- 
fart  ory  wear  or  we 

ill  send  “FREE 


On  Antral,  Postage  Fra* 

American  SooutShOB 
Ss"«  promt.  Buy  direct 
from  Factory  Headquarters! 


Boston  Mail  Order  House,  Dept.  S-904  Boston,  Mass, 

gaud  shoes  on  approval.  My  mooer  beck  If  1  want  It.  / rule  nothin* 


Name, 


Size 


Addresi 


Color 


For  Sale-  LongIslandSEEDCORN  WHITE  DINT 

J.  CODD1NGTON,  -  Glen  Head,  L.  I. 


ROSEN  RYE- 


Our  own  growing.  $2.2f*  per  bu.,  bag*  In 
eluded.  J.  H.  F0RELL,  Sears.  Mich. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Plant  that  Orchard 
Now — this  Fall! 


ig  to  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever, 
fruit  True  to  name. 

IT  WILL  SA  VE  YOU  MONEY. 

-I-  DANSVILLE.  H.  V, 


Now  is  the  time  to  plant.  The  market  for  fruit  is  goir 
Plant  Kelly  Trees— they  are  the  best  and  will  bear 
SEND  LOR  OUR  FALL  TRICE  LIST  TOO  AY. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES, _ -i- 


k. 
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The  Story  of  the  Vitamines 


A  Thorough  Discussion  of  the  Vital 
Principles  of  Food. 

Part  iv. 

Sources  of  Vitamine. — Since  the 
water-soluble  vitamine  is  such  an  essen¬ 
tial  constituent  of  the  diet  it  is  important 
to  know  something  about  its  relative 
abundance  in  the  products  which  con¬ 
tain  none,  namely,  all  fats  and  oils  that 
have  been  purified,  such  as  olive  and 
other  salad  oils,  lard  and  other  animal 
fats,  and  lard  substitutes.  Butter  sub¬ 
stitutes  are  free  from  the  water-soluble 
vitamine  unless  a  little  milk  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  them.  Butter  contains  a  very 
little  water-soluble  vitamine,  because  it 
contains  a  little  buttermilk.  None  of 
these  products,  however,  contain  ap¬ 
preciable  quantities  of  this  food  factor. 
Sugar  contains  none,  and  the  better 
grades  of  flour  contain  very  little.  As 
these  manufactured  food  products  form  a 
large  part  of  the  human  dietary  it  is 
evident  that  some  adequate  source  of  the 
water-soluble  vitamine  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  addition.  Meats  myiply  some, 
but  the  amount  thus  furnished  is  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant.  Potatoes  and  flour 
made  from  the  entire  wheat  or  other 
grains  contain  more.  Experiments  made 
by  McCollum,  as  well  as  those  made  in 
our  laboratory,  show  when  whole  wheat 
flour  is  the  sole  source  of  the  vitamine 
it  must  form  at  least  one-fifth  of  the 
food  if  young  rats  are  to  grow  normally. 
We  have  also  found  the  same  to  be  true 
of  old  potatoes.  Whether  young  potatoes 
contain  more  is  now  under  investigation. 
According  to  experiments  now  in  progress 
in  our  laboratory  it  seems  safe  to  say 
that  carrots  and  turnips  are  decidedly 
richer  in  the  water-soluble  vitamine  than 
are  old  potatoes.  Beet  roots  seem  to  con¬ 
tain  less,  but  the  experiments  with  these 
*ve  not  yet  completed.  Green  leaves  con¬ 
tain  relatively  large  amounts,  if  con¬ 
clusions  are  justified  from  experiments 
which  we  now  have  in  progress  with 
spinach  or  beet  leaves,  young  grass,  clover 
or  Alfalfa  plants.  These  experiments  also 
include  some  with  cabbage  or  tomato,  both 
of  which  are  apparently  rich  in  the  water- 
soluble  vitamine.  Among  animal  prod¬ 
ucts  which  have  been  tested,  milk,  eggs, 
and  the  liver,  heart  and  kidneys  of  pigs 
have  been  found  by  Osborne  and  Mendel 
to  supply  much  larger  amounts  of  the 
water-soluble  vitamine  than  do  compar¬ 
able  quantities  of  the  lean  round  of  beef. 
It.  is  evident  that  eggs,  milk  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  the  chief  source  of  water- 
soluble  vitamine  in  the  dietary  of  the 
average  citizen  of  this  country,  and  their 
liberal  use  is  unquestionably  desirable. 

Spring  Medicine. — In  former  times  a 
large  part  of  the  people,  especially  those 
in  the  country,  during  the  Winter  lived 
on  a  much  more  restricted  diet  than  at 
present.  In  those  days  large  numbers 
complained  of  being  run  down  in  the 
Spring,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
“Spring  medicines.”  herbs  and  tonics  to 
restore  them  to  health.  W  hether  the 
improved  condition  which  followed  was 
due  to  the  medicines  taken,  or  to  a  diet 
richer  in  vitamines  which  the  advancing 
season  afforded,  cannot  now  be  deter¬ 
mined.  At  any  rate,  with  the  addition 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  Winter 
diet  one  hears  much  less  about  “Spring 
fever”  than  formerly,  and  also  less  about 
Spring  medicines,  sarsaparilla,  etc.  It 
does  not  seem  improbable  that  a  cli't  de¬ 
ficient  in  water-soluble  vitamine  w..s  re¬ 
sponsible  for  much  of  this  troubl  for 
merly  so  pro  'alent  but  now,  liaj  pi  1  y 
iargelv  a  thin  of  the  past.  In  vie  v  o 
the  u  ldoubted  importance  of  the  w  iter 
soluble  vitamin  •  in  the  daily  diet,  one 
should  be  sure  that  the  treatment  to 
which  foods  an  subjected  in  preparing 
them  for  the  table  should  not  impair 
their  value  as  sources  of  this  essential 
accessory. 

Drying. — There  is  little  direct  evidence 
to  show  whether  or  not  the  potency  of  the 
water-soluble  vitamine  is  diminished  by 
drying,  as  almost  all  the  experiments 
with  this  vitamine  have  been  made  with 
dried  products.  Osborne  and  Mendel 
compared  fresh  milk  with  dried  protein- 
free  milk  and  a  commercial  milk  powder, 
and  found  that  equal  quantities  of  the 
dry  matter  of  each  were  required  t<>  en¬ 
able  young  rats  to  grow  normally.  Apart 
from  this  experiment  I  know  of  none  cov¬ 
ering  this  question.  It  seems  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  water-soluble  vitamine  in 
food  products  is  not  affected  by  drying. 
Osborne  and  Mendel  have  found  that 
dried  protein-free  milk  and  dried  yeast 
are  as  capable  of  restoring  young  rats 
to  health  and  vigor  after  keeping  for  over 
a  year  as  they  were  when  first  dried. 

Cooking.  —  Fortunately  the  water- 
soluble  vitamine  is  a  very  stable  sub¬ 
stance.  Its  activity  is  not  diminished  by 
boiling  in  water,  nor  even  by  heating  with 
relatively  strong  acids.  We  have  boiled 
yeast  with  six  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid 
for  six  hours  without  noticeably  affecting 
its  activity.  On  the  other  hand.  Mc¬ 
Collum  Inis  shown  that  by  heating  in 
weakly  alkaline  solutions  it  is  soon  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  seems  safe  to  conclude  that 
unless  too  much  soda  is  used,  cooking 
will  not  injure  the  potency  of  the  water- 
soluble  vitamine  in  any  of  our  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  As  the  water-soluble  vitamine  is 
easily  extracted  from  vegetables  by  boil¬ 
ing  water,  it  is  probable  that  the  water  in 


which  vegetables  are  cooked  will  contain 
some,  hence  it  is  good  practice  either  to 
steam  the  vegetables  or  else  to  boil  them 
in  as  little  water  as  possible,  and  save 
this  water  for  use  in  soups  and  gravies,  or 
in  other  ways. 

Canning. — Several  investigators  have 
found  that  products  containing  the  water- 
soluble  vitamine  can  be  heated  under 
pressure  to  the  temperatures  used  in  can¬ 
ning  without  injury  to  this  vitamine. 
Osborne  and  Mendel  confirmed  this  when 
they  found  that  yeast  heated  with  water 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  257  deg. 
Fahr.  was  almost  as  potent  a  source  of 
the  water-soluble  vitamine  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore  this  treatment.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  value  of  any  food 
product  as  a  source  of  the  water-soluble 
vitamine  is  reduced  by  canning.  The 
water  in  which  the  product  is  canned 
doubtless  contains  a  considerable  part  of 
this  vitamine.  and  should  therefore  be 
used  in  cooking  when  possible. 

Fat-Soluble  Vitamine. — The  part 
which  this  vitamine  plays  in  nutrition 
deserves  the  most  thorough  investigation, 
for  at  present  our  actual  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  very  scanty.  On  diets  free 
from  the  fat-soluble  vitamine  young  rats 
fail  to  grow,  and  die  unless  some  source 
of  the  fat-soluble  vitamine  is  added  to 
their  food.  If  this  is  done  before  their 
condition  has  become  too  serious,  they 
promptly  recover,  and  then  continue  in 
health  as  long  as  the  fat-soluble  vitamine 
is  present  in  their  food.  If  the  food 
contains  less  fat-soluble  vitamine  than  is 
needed  for  normal  nutrition  the  rats  grow 
well  for  a  time,  and  give  no  evidence  of 
a  deficiency  in  their  diet.  Sooner  or 
later,  however,  they  suddenly  cease  to 
gain  weight,  and  frequently  die  very  sud¬ 
denly.  Shortly  before  death  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  become  afflicted  with  a  serious 
eye  disease,  which  often  results  in  ulcers 
on  the  cornea.  Calculi  are  also  not  in¬ 
frequently  found  in  the  bladders  and  kid¬ 
neys  of  rats  thus  fed.  That  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  due  to  lack  of  the  fat-soluble 
vitamine  is  shown  by  the  marvelous  re¬ 
coveries  made  when  a  little  butter-fat  or 
some  other  source  of  this  vitamine  is 
added  to  the  diet.  Within  a  day  or  two 
after  this  addition  has  been  made  the 
animal  is  well  on  the  way  to  recovery, 
and  usually  within  a  week  the  eyes  are 
cured  and  a  large  part  of  the  lost  weight 
is  regained.  The  length  of  time  the  rat 
survives  a  deficiency  of  this  food  factor 
depends  on  the  amount  it  receives,  thus 
showing  the  need  of  a  definite  proportion 
iu  the  diet  for  normal  nutrition. 

Requirements  of  Young  Animals. — 
The  older  the  rat  the  longer  it  survives 
a  deficiency  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamine. 
Drummond  states  that  a  rat  which  is 
nearly  full-grown  can  complete  its  de¬ 
velopment  on  an  allowance  which  would 
not  permit  a  very  young  animal  to  grow 
at  ail.  Adult  rats  suffering  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  deficiency  of  the  fat-soluble 
vitamine  in  their  diet  are  extremely  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  infections,  so  that  most  ex¬ 
periments  of  this  nature  are  terminated 
in  from  four  to  six  months  by  the  death 
of  the  animal  from  some  infectious  dis¬ 
ease.  Our  experience  fully  confirms 
Drummond’s.  We  have  found  that  on 
diets  so  far  free  from  the  fat-soluble 
vitamine  that  young  rats  two  to  three 
months  old  fail  after  60  to  SO  days,  rats 
a  year  old  may  live  for  another  year 
without  apparent  detriment  other  than  a 
very  slow  decline  in  weight  We  can 
also  confirm  Drummond’s  observations  on 
the  susceptibility  to  infection  shown  by 
adult  rats  thus  fed. 

Direct  experiments  are  lacki  lg  to  show 
that  other  species  of  animals  than  rats 
require  the  fat-soluble  vitamine.  How¬ 
ever.  as  pointed  out  in  my  earlier  paper 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  human  beings  also 
must  have  this  vitamine.  Certainly  it 
would  be  extremely  unwise  to  assume 
that  they  do  not  require  it.  and  the  pru¬ 
dent  person  will  heed  the  danger  signals 
which  the  experiments  with  rats  have  dis¬ 
played.  THOMAS  B.  OSBORNE. 

(Continued  next  week.) 


Shooting  Down  a  Tornado 

I  have  been  thinking  of  a  plan  for  pre¬ 
venting  damage  from  tornadoes.  Why 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  shoot  these 
tornadoes  as  they  approach?  Would  not 
a  gas  shell  exploded  in  them  break  up 
their  force  and  prevent  damage? 

A.  s.  K. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
shooting  a  tornado  would  have  no  appre¬ 
ciable.  effect  on  either  its  intensity  or 
direction  of  travel,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
danger  such  shooting  would  entail  in  a 
populous  region. 

In  the  first  place,  the  chance  of  hitting 
a  tornado  at  a  distance  would  be  small : 
secondly,  if  one  should  hit  it,  only  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  the  air  involved 
would  be  touched  ;  and  finally,  even  if  all 
the  energy  of  the  projectile  were  expended 
against  the  tornado  (which  certainly  would 
not  be  the  case)  it  could  have  but  little 
effect,  because  this  energy  is  small  in  com¬ 
parison  to  that  of  the  tornado.  Shooting 
clouds,  either  to  make  them  vain  or  to 
make  them  stop  raining,  doe«  no  good : 
shooting  hailstorms  is  useless ;  and  it  i.s 
quite  certain  that  shooting  tornadoes 
would  be  equally  futile,  c.  f.  marvin, 
Chief  of  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 


Modern  Gas 
Attachments 
if  you  want 
them.  Also 
the  very  finest 
Combination 
Gas  and  Coal 
Range  made. 

THE 

SERVICE 

STEWART 


A  style  and  size  for  every  requirement 


The  Fuel-Saving  Range 
that  NEVER  Disappoints 


You  END  your  cooking  and  baking 

troubles  FOREVER  when  you  install  a  STEWART 
Range  in  your  home.  You  make  “meals  on  time’’ 
possible  and  their  preparation  MUCH  EASIER  and 
more  pleasing  all  around. 


The  STEWART  Range  really  does  SAVE 

FUEL  because  its  efficient  dampers  provide  per¬ 
fect  control  of  heat— and  ALL  the  heat  from  the 
fuel  i9  utilized — none  is  wasted. 

It  NEVER  Disappoints -it  ALWAYS 

produces  perfect  baking  results,  because  its  EXTRA 
large  firebox  provides  an  abundance  of  oven  heat — 
and  also  because  its  unobstructed  flues  permit  the  passage 
of  heat  around  the  four  sides  of  the  oven  in  one  solid  sheet. 
This  makes  all  part9  of  the  oven  the  same  temperature  and 
produces  EVEN  and  beautiful  baking. 


87  YEARS  of  successful  stove- making 

experience  is  built  into  every  STEWART  Range 
— that’s  a  mighty  good  guarantee  that  they  are 
RIGHT  in  every  respect — design,  materials,  construction, 
and  finish.  They  include  every  modern  improvement, 
and  are  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 

STEWART  Ranges  are  sold  by  leading 
dealers  in  most  every  city  and  town  in  New  York, 
New  England,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  If  you 
have  any  trouble  finding  one  of  them,  please  write  us  direct. 
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The  Seed  Situation. — The  advice  is 
still  being  given  to  amateur  gardeners  to 
save  their  own  seeds.  Now  there  was  a 
time,  while  the  war  was  on,  when  it 
seemed  likely  that  seed  would  be  very 
short.  Then  advice  of  this  kind  was  war¬ 
ranted.  Now  there  is  seed  in  plenty.  In 
fact,  it  is  said  that  some  dealers  had  a 
considerable  surplus  left  this  season. 
That  being  the  case,  it  seems  unwise  for 
the  man  with  a  little  garden  to  bother 
with  seed  saving,  except  possibly  where 
he  understands  selection  and  has  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  strain.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  expert  seed  grower  can  produce  much 
better  seed  than  can  be  raised  at  home, 
and  that  crop  production  will  be  larger 
next  year  if  seed  from  reliable  sources  is 
used  instead  of  that  grown  in  backyard 
gardens. 

Straw  Mulched  Potato  Crop. — I 
have  been  digging  potatoes  from  my 
straw-covered  patch,  and  am  happy  to 
say  that  they  are  just  as  fine  as  I  ever 
grew  under  the  old  method,  and  quite 
equal  to  those  which  any  of  my  neighbors 
have  to  show.  The  size  is  satisfactory 
and  the  skins  are  perfectly  smooth  and 
clean.  When  I  remember  that  I  haven’t 
put  a  hoe  into  this  patch  all  the  season 
and  that  planting  consisted  simply  of 


How  the  Iris  is  Trimmed  for  Planting 
Fig.  J/21 

dropping  the  seed  into  a  little  trench  made 
with  the  wheel  hoe,  I  feel  that  I  have 
found  what  at  least  approaches  a  royal 
road  to  potato  growing  in  a  limited  way. 
Digging  is  just  as  easy  as  planting  was, 
for  the  tubers  are  almost  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  I  am  waiting  now  to  have 
a  report  from  my  friend  who  planted  po¬ 
tatoes  under  four  or  five  inches  of  coal 
ashes. 

Buddleias  Prove  Disappointing. — I 
have  been  interested  in  what  Mr.  Massey 
wrote  the  other  day  about  growing  Bud- 
dleias  in  his  Maryland  garden.  This 
shrub,  which  many  know  as  the  Sum¬ 
mer  lilac  or  butterfly  bush,  has  not  proved 
quite  so  satisfactory  in  New  England  as 
was  expected  at  first.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  classed  as  doubtfully  hardy.  Winter 
before  last  a  large  part  of  all  the  plants  in 
this  section  were  killed  outright.  Perhaps 
one  reason  for  lack  of  success  is  because 
the  average  grower  has  not  learned  how 
to  handle  the  plants  when  cold  weather 
comes.  It  is  best  treated  much  like  hardy 
roses ;  that  is,  mounded  up  with  earth  to 
the  height  of  six  or  eight  inches.  The 
stems  will  freeze  back  to  that  point,  but 
new  growth  will  come  out  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  it  is  the  new  wood  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  flowers. 

Dividing  Perennials. — This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  time  for  dividing  some  of  the  per¬ 
ennial  flowers,  especially  those  like  the 
German  Iris  and  the  peony,  which  flower 
early  in  the  season.  These  plants,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  handled  in  different  ways. 
The  German  Iris  grows  in  such  a  way 
that  the  roots  may  be  pulled  apart  with 
but  little  difficulty.  Separation  is  desir¬ 
able  every  three  or  four  years,  but  large 
enough  clumps  should  be  left  to  make 
sure  of  good  blooms  the  following  season. 
Before  the  roots  are  replanted,  the  upper 
third  of  each  leaf  blade  should  be  sheared 
off.  Remember  that  shallow  planting 
should  be  the  rule.  Separating  the  peony 
is  a  more  difficult  matter,  and  is  not  need¬ 
ed  nearly  so  often.  The  best  plan  is  to 
take  two  garden  forks  and  place  them 
back  to  back.  Then  drive  them  well  into 
the  clump  to  be  divided,  first  digging  it 
up,  of  course.  If  the  handles  are  then 
pushed  in  opposite  directions  the  clump 
will  be  split  with  but  little  loss. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Garden  Notes  from  New  England 
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Garden  and  Poultry 


nly  ONE  Rogistor 
Heats  theWtiolo 
House  Comfortably” 

It  is  just  as  easy  and  simple  to  install  an  International 
Onepipe  Heater  in  an  old  house  as  in  a  new  one. 

There  is  only  ONE  large  pipe  leading  directly  to  ONE 
big  register,  as  there  is  only  ONE  hole  in  ONE  floor  to 
cut.  A  simple  task  of  a  few  hours,  and  you  have  the  com¬ 
fort,  convenience  and  healthfulness  of  furnace  heat  all 
over  the  house. 

ihtermtkhml 

OtIEPIPE  HE/fTER 


With  this  great  heater,  you  get  rid  of 
the  slavery  of  stoves  with  all  the  fuss  and 
muss  they  make.  You  enjoy  the  whole 
house  just  as  you  do  in  summer. 

The  cellar,  where  all  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  stored,  is  kept  cool  as  ever. 
The  coal  and  ashes  are  down  there  where 
they  belong.  There’s  only  ONE  fire  to 
tend,  once  or  twice  a  day,  where  every¬ 
thing  is  handy. 

It  costs  no  more  to  run  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Onepipe  than  several  stoves,  and 
you  get  more  and  healthier  heat,  distribut¬ 
ed  into  every  nook  and  corner.  It  burns 
any  kind  of  fuel,  and  if  wood  is  handiest, 
there  are  two  doors  forming  a  big,  handy 
opening.  (We  also  make  a  special  Onepipe 
for  wood  only.  Send  for  special  catalog 
if  that  is  your  only  fuel.) 

The  International  Onepipe  Heater  fits 
most  homes,  churches,  stores  and  public 
halls. 

Let  us  tell  you  if  this  heater  is  best  for  you. 
Send  for  our  catalog  with  information  chart.  When 
you  return  the  chart  we'll  tell  you  frankly  whether 
this  is  the  heater  you  need,  what  size,  etc.  As  we 
make  all  kinds  of  heating  systems,  our  advice  is 
absolutely  unbiased. 

Where  we  recommend  the  International  One¬ 
pipe  Heater,  our  advice  carries  with  it  a  60  days 
trial  privilege  and  a  5-year  guarantee. 

This  advice  and  our  catalog  is  free — so  write 
at  once. 

I HTERn/rrion/i l  He/tter 

Coop/iny 

6-26  Monroe  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

8fConvenient  distributing  points  to  insure 
prompt  delivery  : 

New  York  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Salt  Lake  City 
Utica,  N.  Y.  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Chicago  Baltimore,  Md. 


— — 


One  Year  to  Pay  ! 

If  you  prefer,  you 
can  enjoy  the  com¬ 
forts  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Onepipe 
Heater  this  winter, 
while  paying  for  it 
on  our  liberal, 
easy  payment 
plan. 

WRITE  TODAY! 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
subscriptions  for  RURAL  N  EW- 
YORKER  in  New  England.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address: — 

M.  L.  ASELTINE,  Box  185 

SPRINGFIF.LD,  MASS. 


or 


European  Corn  Borer  Menace. — The 
Inst  few  weeks  the  farmers  and  gardeners 
of  the  Eastern  States  have  been  brought 
to  realize  more  keenly  than  ever  before 
the  menace  of  the  European  corn  borer, 
for  the  possibility  has  been  presented  of 
having  all  of  New  England  and  New  York 
State  quarantined,  the  quarantine  to  in¬ 
clude  perhaps  several  other  plants  besides 
corn.  Such  a  quarantine  would  not  be 
relished  by  the  market  gardeners.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  area  over 
which  the  corn  borer  has  been  found  con¬ 
tinues  to  widen.  A  few  days  ago  a  large 
party  of  agricultural  secretaries,  ento¬ 
mologists  and  others  interested  made  a 
trip  over  the  infested  district  around  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  viewed  the  workings  of  the  new 
j  devices  with  which  it  is  hoped  to  be  more 
(successful  in  conquering  the  pests.  All 
j  members  of  the  party  were  impressed 
with  the  extreme  seriousness  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  The  co-operation  of  all  farmers 
and  market  gardeners  and  private  gar¬ 
deners  as  well  will  be  needed  this  Fall  in 
cleaning  up  every  kind  of  refuse,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  refuge  left  for  them  in 
which  to  winter  over. 

Fruit  Grower’  Observation  Trip. — 
Quite  a  different  party  in  character  from 
that  which  went  bug  hunting  was  one 
which  loft  Waltham  some  days  ago  for  a 
trip  through  Middlesex  County.  This 
party  was  made  up  mainly  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  and  their  purpose  was  to  visit  sev¬ 
eral  farms,  the  owners  of  which  have  been 
unusually  snuccessful.  There  were  nearly 
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Separating  Iris  Roots.  Fig.  1/20 

a  thousand  people  in  the  party,  and  two 
hundred  automobiles  were  required  to  ac¬ 
commodate  them.  It  was  a  notable  un¬ 
dertaking.  and  its  success  proved  the  con¬ 
tention  of  Mr.  Jeuks.  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Bureau,  that  the  farmers  of  that 
section  are  more  keenly  interested  than 
.ever  before  in  the  growing  of  fruit. 

1  Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages. — Ap¬ 
parently  a  better  grade  of  cauliflower  seed 
is  now  being  sold  than  was  the  case  a  few 
years  ago,  for  the  crops  are  much  more 
successful.  Two  years  ago  it  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  get  any  cauliflower  which 
would  head  up  at  all,  and  the  trouble  has 
been  ascribed  largely  to  poor  seed.  This 
year  the  late  cauliflower  crop  promises 
to  be  a  good  one.  Comparatively  little 
attempt  is  made  to  f-.-ow  early  cauliflower 
except  in  some  private  gardens.  Down 
the  South  Shore  of  Massachusetts  late 
cauliflower  brings  quite  a  lot  of  money, 
for  it  almost  always  sells  well.  In  most 
sections  the  leaves  are  tied  up  over  the 
heads  to  blanch  the  latter.  Sometimes  a 
few  leaves  are  broken  over  the  heads; 
again  a  few  growers  fasten  them  together 
with  a  nail,  but  most  of  them  tic  them 
with  a  string,  which  is  the  best  way. 
One  prominent  Vermont  grower  finds  it 
just  as  well  not  to  tie  up  his  late  cauli¬ 
flower  at  all.  but  to  cover  the  heads  with 
a  cabbage  or  rhubarb  leaf.  It  is  some¬ 
times  pretty  hard  to  keep  the  cauliflower 
from  going  to  seed,  and  a  crop  is  made 
more  certain  if  water  can  be  applied  in 
abundance.  In  the  family  garden  a  good 
heavy  mulch  of  grass  or  chieken-liouse 
litter  will  help.  Cabbages  are  also  doing 
well,  although  less  has  been  planted  than 
in  some  previous  years.  Gardeners  often 
make  the  mistake  of  leaving  their  early 
cabbage  until  it  has  attained  full  matur¬ 
ity.  This  cabbage  is  sweeter  if  used 
when  it  is  not  more  than  half  developed. 
Then  it  lacks  the  strong  odor  and  flavor 
which  many  people  find  objectionable. 
These  young  heads  are  particularly  good 
for  salads.  W«?h  a’’ 
stalks  are  not  P4,lleo^ 
will  come  out,  and  tl  ’s 
cellent  green  ration  for 
some  of  the  outer  leaves 


cabbages,  if  the 
s,  a  new  growth 
growth  is  an  ox- 
the  chickens.  If 
of  tlie  early  cab¬ 


bages  are  left  on  the  stalks,  the  new 
growth  which  comes  out  will  lu*  useful 
for  the  table,  being  especially  appetizing. 
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The  Winchester  Pattern.  S20  pellets  out  of  a 
possible  131,  or  71%  of  the  shot  charge,  evenly 
distributed;  no  birds  get  through 


How  big  a  bag  will  you  bring  back? 


THEdifterencebetween  a  bulg¬ 
ing  bag  and  a  lean  one  is 
often  a  question  of  gun  and 
shells  and  not  of  shooting  skill. 

Make  sure  you  have  the  right 
game-getting  combination  —  shells 
that  kill  when  the  aim  is  true,  and 
a  gun  that  enables  the  shell  to 
make  its  best  pattern. 

Good  shell  patterns  are  either 
allowed  or  'prevented  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  gun  barrel — the  cham¬ 
ber,  bore  and  choke. 

Faulty  chambering  even  more 
than  faulty  choking  tends  to  mash 
and  ‘‘ball”  the  shot,  making  pellets 
fall  short  or  fly  wide. 

And  if  a  gun  is  faulty  in  its  most 
vital  part,  the  chamber,  the  chances 
are  that  the  bore  is  also  carelessly 
made. 

From  chamber  to  choke,  the 
barrels  of  the  famous  Winchester 
Repeaters  are  bored  to  make  the 
shell  throw  its  highest  pattern. 
They  are  free  from  shot-jamming 
defects.  They  let  the  shell  do  its 
full  work. 

“Line"  test  the  barrel 
Point  a  Winchester  barrel  toward 
the  light  and  look  through  the  bore. 


It  looks  like  a  highly  polished  mir¬ 
ror.  Not  a  false  shadow  throughout 
the  bore.  Sight  through  the  bore 
at  a  horizontal  black  line  on  the 
window.  This  line  will  throw  a  “V” 
shadow  in  the  bore.  Tilt  the  barrel 
till  the  point  of  the  “V”  touches 


The  “Line”  test 

Perfect  bore  of  Win-  Irregularities  revealed 
Chester  barrel  revealed  in  inferior  shotgun  bar- 
under  "Line"  test.  rel  under  “ Line ”  test. 


the  muzzle.  The  perfect  “V”  shows 
absence  of  irregularities. 

This  is  the  “Line”  test  of  a  per¬ 
fect  bore.  No  faulty  barrel  can 
pass  this  test — the  “V”  will  be 
distorted. 


What 


means 


This  mark  on  a  Winchester  barrel 
means  that  the  gun  has  passed  the 
“Winchester  Provisional  and  Definitive 


Proof”  test,  having  been  fired  many 
times  for  smooth  action  and  accuracy, 
and  strength-tested  by  firing  25  to  40 
per  cent  excess  loads.  This  stamp^ 
stands  for  Winchester’s  guarantee  of 
quality,  with  50  years  of  the  best  gun¬ 
making  reputation  behind  it. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you 
Winchester  Guns  and  Ammunition 

Before  you  take  to  the  woods  this 
Fall,  get  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Win- 
cnester  Repeater — Model  97  for  ham¬ 
mer  action;  Model  12  for  hammerless. 
Put  one  to  your  shoulder,  try  its  bal¬ 
ance,  see  how  beautifully  it  handles. 
Your  sportsman’s  instinct  will  tell  you 
it’s  the  best  weapon  you  could  choose. 
Leading  hardware  and  sporting  goods 
dealers  in  every  community  carry  \\  in- 
chester  Arms  and  Ammunition.  They 
will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  selecting 
the  gun  best  suited  to  your  needs. 
Upon  request,  we  will  mail  you,  free  ot 
charge,  the  complete  catalog  of  Win¬ 
chester  guns  and  loaded  shells. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
Dept.  171,  New  Haven  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Important  Notice 

The  chamber,  bore  and  muzzle  choke 
of  all  Winchester  Shotguns  are  reamed  to 
micrometer  measurements  for  the  partic¬ 
ular  Winchester  Shells  they  are  meant  to 
shoot.  You  will  get  the  highest  and  most 
uniform  pattern  results  by  shooting  Win¬ 
chester  shells  in  Winchester  guns.  The 
two  are  made  for  each  other. 


Model  IS.  Hammerless  take-down  repeating  shotgun.  Made  in  12  gauge,  iceightabout 
7%  lb3.;  in  16  gauge,  weight  about  6  lbs.;  in  SO  gauge,  weight  about  6  lbs. — more 
popular  with  women  and  new  shooters,  because  of  its  lightness  and  tery  slight  recoil. 


Model  97.  Take-down  repeating  shotgun.  Made  in  IS  gauge,  weight  about  7% 
lbs.;  in  16  gauge,  weight  about  7%  lbs.  The  favorite  with  shooters  who  prefer  a 
slide  forearm  repeating  shotgun  with  a  hammer. 


WINCHESTER 


Lu J 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — An  investigation  of  al¬ 
leged  passport  frauds  by  which  it  was 
said  Rumanians  emigrating  to  their  native 
land  have  been  fleeced  out  of  thousands 
of  dollars  was  begun  Aug.  28  in  Jefferson 
Market  court,  New  York,  with  the  ar¬ 
raignment  of  three  men  for  conspiracy  on 
complaint  of  John  Baein,  a  Rumanian. 
Bacin  said  the  men  had  collected  $195.25 
for  a  ticket  to  sail  on  the  Cunard  liner 
Caronia.  lie  never  obtained  the  ticket, 
he  said,  and  the  passport  which  he  had 
turned  over  to  the  men  was  returned 
voided  by  the  State  Department.  Floyd 
II.  Wilmot.  assistant  counsel  of  the  State 
Industrial  Commission,  appearing  on  be¬ 
half  of  Baein,  told  the  court  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  as  witnesses  84  Rumanians  who  had 
been  given  false  passports.  He  charged 
that  the  three  defendants  had  obtained 
more  than  $10,000. 

Broughton  Brandenberg,  one  time  mag¬ 
azine  writer,  was  indicted  by  the  Grand 
Jury  in  New  York  Aug.  29  on  charges  of 
grand  larceny  and  conspiracy  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sale  of  stock  in  the  New 
York  New  Methods  Molding  and  Metals 
Corporation,  which  undertook  to  mine 
amphibole  asbestos,  rubies  and  amethysts 
in  Staten  Island.  Seven  indictments  in 
all  were  tiled  against  him. 

Race  rioting  broke  out  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  Aug.  80,  the  immediate  cause  be¬ 
ing  the  storming  of  the  county  jail  by  a 
mob  of  1.000  whites  in  effort  to  seize  a 
negro  charged  with  murder  of  a  white 
woman.  Casualties:  Seven  killed,  more 
than  20  injured. 

Two  American  aviator  officers  on  bor¬ 
der  patrol  duty  were  fired  upon  Sept.  2 
by  a  group  of  Mexicans  while  flying  up 
the  Rio  Grande  near  Laredo,  and  Capt. 
Davis  B.  McNabb  was  wounded  in  the 
head.  Ilis  companion,  Lieut.  Johnson, 
brought  the  machine  safely  to  earth  on 
the  American  side.  McNabb  was  taken 
to  a  farmhouse  and  an  airplane  with  a 
surgeon  and  medical  supplies  was  rushed 
to  his  aid  from  headquarters. 

Charles  A.  Ambler,  former  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Insurance  Commissioner,  was 
held  in  $20, 000  bail  in  Philadelphia  Sept. 

2  on  charges  of  conspiracy  in  the  wreck¬ 
ing  of  the  North  Penn  Bank,  and  of  em¬ 
bezzlement.  The  bail  was  entered  by  the 
National  Surety  Company  of  New  York. 
It  was  testified  at  the  hearing  that  Am¬ 
bler  “kited”  checks  aggregating  $750,000 
through  the  North  Penn  Bank.  lie  is 
alleged  to  have  scattered  trust  funds  in 
suburban  banks  and  then  drew  upon  those 
when  he  needed  cash  for  his  own  or  the 
Ambler-Davis  contracting  firm  accounts  \ 
in  city  banks. 

Members  of  two  automobile  parties 
were  fined  $10  each  Sept.  2  by  Samuel 
Thompson.  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Chap- 
paqua,  N.  Y..  for  stealing  fruit  from  trees 
belonging  to  C.  W.  Page,  a  special  police¬ 
man.  It  was  the  fourth  conviction  for 
the  same  offence  within  a  few  days  and 
residents  of  towns  all  through  West¬ 
chester  County  are  entering  complaints 
against  fruit  thieves  who  stop  their  motor 
cars  in  the  highways  and  strip  orchards. 
In  some  instances*  trucks  have  gone  out 
from  New  York  City  on  moonlight  nights 
and  have  returned  loaded  with  fruit.  The 
occupants  of  limousines  driven  by  uni¬ 
formed  chauffeurs,  in  other  cases,  have 
not  been  above  pilfering  apples  and 
peaches  from  trees  near  country  road¬ 
sides. 

Three  hundred  representatives  of  the 
Left  Wing  faction  of  the  national  Social¬ 
ist  party,  which  recently  withdrew  from 
the  parent,  body,  met  at  Chicago  Sept.  2. 
organized  the  Communist  Labor  party  of 
America  and  adopted  the  emblem  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  of  Russia  with  the  motto: 
“Workers  of  the  world,  unite.”  The  em¬ 
blem  consists  of  a  scythe  and  hammer, 
surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  wheat.  A 
suggestion  that  a  torch  be  added  to  the 
emblem  was  voted  down.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  party  was  to  approve  a 
plan  for  a  general  strike  in  the  United 
States  on  October  8  to  compel  the  release 
of  Thomas  J.  Mooney,  Eugene  V.  Debs 
and  other  alleged  class  war  prisoners. 
The  new  party,  which  claims  to  have  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  every  State  in  the  Union 
at  the  convention,  decided  to  use.  phono¬ 
graph  records  of  “The  International”  and 
other  Russian  Soviet  eongs  to  spread  the 
radical  propaganda.  Among  resolutions 
adopted  was  one  demanding  the  imme¬ 
diate  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Russia  and  Hungary.  Charged  with  ad¬ 
vocating  the  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  Government,  Dennis  E.  Batt,  or¬ 
ganizer  for  the  radicals,  was  arrested  and 
removed  from  the  Communist  convention. 
Batt’s  case,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  first 
brought  under  the  Illinois  sedition  law. 
which  provides  State  punishment  for  any 
one  advocating  “  the  reformation  or  over¬ 
throw,  by  violence  or  other  unlawful 
means,  of  the  representative  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  now  secured  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.” 

FARM  AND*  GARDEN.— At  the  East¬ 
ern  Berkshire  Congress,  held  at  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition,  Springfield.  Mass., 
Sept.  15-19,  the  judging  will  be  done  by 
Prof.  C.  F.  Curtis,  dean  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  and 
president  of  the  American  Berkshire  As¬ 
sociation.  The  hogs  will  be  judged  Sept. 
17,  and  on  the  following  day  there  is  to 
be  a  sale,  which  contains  bred  sows  and 
gilts,  open  sows  and  gilts,  some  young 
stock  and  a  few  good  young  boars. 

A  new  scale  of  prices  for  the  lower 
grades  of  wheat  for  the  1919  crop  was 
announced  Aug.  28  by  Julius  S.  Barnes, 
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head  of  the  United  States  Grain  Corpor¬ 
ation.  These  prices  become  effective  Sept.. 
2.  The  price  for  Nos.  1  and  2  Northern 
remains  the  same  as  last  year,  $2.21% 
at  Minneapolis  .  Other  prices  follow: 
No.  8  Northern,  $2.15%;  No.  4  Northern, 
$2.11%,  and  No.  5  Northern.  $2.10%. 

Scott-Powell  Dairies  have  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Baltimore,  Md..  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  operating  dairy  plants  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  capitalization  being  $1,500.- 
000. 

At  the  thirty-fifth  annual  convention  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists  and  Or¬ 
namental  Horticulturists,  held  in  Detroit, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1920:  President,  A.  L.  Miller.  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. ;  vice-president,  F.  C.  W.  Brown, 
Cleveland,  O. ;  secretary,  John  Young, 
New  York;  treasurer,  J.  J.  lless,  Omaha, 
Neb.  The  1920  convention  will  be  held 
in  Cleveland. 

WASHINGTON.— Sale  to  France  for 
$400,000,000  of  all  American  Expedition¬ 
ary  Forces  property  in  that  country,  ex¬ 
cept  that  withheld  for  return  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  for  the  use  of  troops  re¬ 
maining.  is  provided  for  in  a  contract 
signed  with  the  French  Government.  Pay¬ 
ment  will  »be  made  in  10-year  gold  bonds, 
bearing  5  per  cent  interest,  from  August 
1,  1920.  The 'bonds  are  to  be  redeemed  in 
gold  in  Washington  on  a  dollar  basis  or  at 
the  option  of  the  United  States  in  francs. 
The  contract  covers  all  “fixed  installa¬ 
tion,”  such  as  docks,  wharves,  railroads, 
storage  warehouses,  barracks  and  refrig¬ 
erating  plants,  as  well  as  surplus  clothing, 
subsistence  stores,  motor  equipment  and 
munitions. 

Criminal  prosecution  for  alleged  waste 
and  extravagance  of  Federal  war  funds  at 
the  Government  nitrate  plant.  Muscle 
Shoals,  Ala.,  are  being  considered  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Attorney  General 
Palmer  told  the  House  Committee  investi¬ 
gating  War  Department  expenditures 
August  28.  His  testimony  revealed  that 
the  department  is  completing  an  audit  of 
all  the  expenditures  at  Muscle  Shoals, 
which  run  into  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Charge^  of  graft  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Department,  and  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  said  the  audit,  which  has 
been  in  progress  for  several  months,  is  to 
determine  the  facts,  on  which  prosecutions 
will  be  based  if  they  are  deemed  necessary. 

Charges  that  approximately  $5,000,000 


of  Government  funds  had  been  “squan¬ 
dered,  misapplied  and  converted  to  the 
prospective  uses  of  the  Milwaukee  Rail¬ 
road  interests”  were  contained  in  a  report 
telegraphed  August  28  to  Secretary  of 
War  Baker  by  the  Congressional  commit- 
lee  investigating  operations  of  the  Spruce 
Production  Division.  The  report  declares 
that  the  expenditures  of  the  Spruce  Pro¬ 
duction  Division  were  “wasteful  and  un¬ 
necessary.”  It.  concludes  by  saying  that 
“further  investigation  may  disclose  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  a  recovery  can  be  had 
against  John  D.  Ryan  and  others  who 
are  responsible  for  this  wasteful  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  funds.” 

The  Senate  Sept.  2  received  and  dis¬ 
cussed  for  several  hours  a  bill  outlining 
a  permanent  railroad  policy  as  evolved 
by  a  bi-partisan  interstate  commerce  sub¬ 
committee.  Paramount  among  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  measure,  which  will  be 
known  as  the  Cummins  bill.  Senator 
Cummins,  Republican,  of  Iowa,  having 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  sub-committee, 
are  provisions  for  termination  of  Govern¬ 
ment  control  of  the  railroads,  their  return 
to  private  ownership  and  operation  under 
rigid  Federal  control  and  consolidation 
into  regional  systems,  and  prohibition  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  of  employes.  The 
measure  contains  none  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  the  Plumb  plan. 

The  House  sub-committee  investigating 
ordnance  expenditures  during  the  war 
made  public  Sept.  2  testimony  taken  in 
its  hearing  showing  that  the  Government 
shell  loading  plant  at  Fort,  Del.,  uncom¬ 
pleted  when  the  armistice  was  signed, 
had  cost  the  Government  to  date  $14,000,- 
000.  although  the  estimated  cost  when  the 
contract  was  let  on  the  cost-plus  basis 
was  placed  at  from  $1,250,000  to  $1,500,- 
000.  The  difference  between  the  estimat¬ 
ed  cost,  and  the  total  thus  far  paid  out  by 
the  Government  for  the  building  of  the 
plant  is  shown  in  testimony  given  by 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  IT.  Hawkins  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Department,  and  a  report  made  last 
October  by  Major  Clair  Foster,  of  the 
construction  division  of  the  army,  and  in¬ 
serted  bv  the  committee  in  the  records. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  17 — Eastern  Berkshire  Congress 
Sale,  Exposition  Grounds,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Sept.  19 — Aberdeen-Angus.  American 


Aberdeen -Angus  Association,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Sept.  19 — Second  annual  consignment 
sale  of  purebred  swine.  Berks  County 
Live  Stock  Breeders’  Association,  New 
Fair  Grounds,  Reading,  Pa. 

Oct.  2 — Imported  Guernseys.  F.  S. 
Peer.  Cranford,  N.  ,T. 

Oct.  0-8 — Holsteins.  Quality  Ilolsteins, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Oct.  8 — Blair  Co.,  Pa.,  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  Consignment  Sale,  Fair 
Grounds,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Oct.  8-9 — Holsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men's  Sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  Laeona, 
N.  Y.,  manager. 

Oct.  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris,  Ill. 

Oct.  13 — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  Fernbrook 
Farm,  Menands  Road,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  15—  Guernseys.  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Strawbridge  Broph.v,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  annual 
convention,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  9-13. 

Eastern  States  Exposition.  Eastern 
Berkshire  Congress,  Springfield,  Mass., 
Sept.  15-19. 

Windsor  County  Agricultural  Society, 
seventy-fourth  annual  fair,  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  Sept.  1(5-18. 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Burgettstown,  Pa., 
Sept.  430— Oct.  1-12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  with  Rhode 
Island  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Elks 
Auditorium,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  10-13. 

National  Grange,  annual  meeting, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Nov.  12. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix, 
Dec.  3-8. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  Dec. 
1-3. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Roanoke.  Dec.  2-4. 

Virginia  State  Corn  Growers,  annual 
convention  and  exhibit,  Roanoke,  Va., 
Dec.  2-4. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and  Ohio 
Apple  Show,  Terminal  Auditorium,  To¬ 
ledo,  O.,  Dec.  4-12. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Chestertown,  Md., 
Jan.  fi-S,  1920. 


\bu  Buyers  of  Inch  Tires 

You  represent  over  half  the  tire  buyers  of  the  world.  You  deserve  special 
consideration.  Your  volume  of  demand  calls  for  the  biggest  value. 


Recognizing  this,  Firestone  has  built  a  special 
$7,000,000  factory  for  you,  designed  special 
machinery  for  your  tire  and  special  looms  to 
weave  your  fabric. 


By  saving  from  10%  to  30%  on  every  factory 
operation,  you  get  this  tire  at  a  price  that  some 
pay  even  for  the  “off  brand”  kinds.  30x3V£, 
non-skid,  $18;  32x3  V^,  non-skid,  $21. 


And  this  factory  is  operated  by  an  organization 
devoted  entirely  to  your  requirements.  The 
methods  and  machinery  leave  no  room  for 
errors  or  flaws.  Result:  This  special  molded 
tire  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  perfect  tire  that 
engineering  can  give  you. 


You  get  a  6,000  mile  adjustment  basis,  and 
you  get  it  from  Firestone — always  in  the  front 
in  value-giving  and  now  years  ahead  of  the 
field.  Any  one  of  the  42,000  dealers  who  bank 
on  Firestone  quality  will  put  these  money¬ 
saving  tires  on  your  car. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Milk-  ror  September,  $.‘>.17 ;  potatoes, 
S1..70  per  Ini.;  pork,  $21’  per  cwt. ;  butter, 
creamery,  7)7  to  58c;  butter,  dairy,  50  to 
57e;  eggs,  58c;  beef.  15  to  10c;  fowls, 
30c;  oats,  02  to  94c.  c.  L.  w. 

Delaware  Co.,  X.  Y. 


I  find  that  potato  crop  here  D  not  look¬ 
ing  particularly  good  ;  in  fact,  a  good 
piece  is  the  exception.  The  tops  do  not 
look  healthy;  no  signs  of  blight  so  far  as 
I  could  judge  from  riding  past  the  fields, 
but  they  look  small,  unhealthy  and  in 
many  cases  a  poor  stand.  I  talked  with 
an  old  friend  who  is  in  the  produce  busi- 
rose  and  he  said  it  was  a  decidedly  poor 
outlook;  he  thought  the  market  would 
start  at  about  $1.50  per  bu.  and  anyway 
go  to  $2  by  February  of  1920.  They  are 
selling  now  on  our  public  mauket  at  $2.50 
tf>  $2.70;  that  is  what  grocers  and  huck¬ 
sters  pay  the*  growers.  Corn  is  very  un¬ 
even,  some  extra  good  pieces  and  some 
very  poor.  If  frost  will  hold  off  until 
about  November  1  a  good  many  pieces  may 
do  something.  Season  was  late,  rain, 
rain  and  then  more  rain  prevented  plant 
ing  until  it  was  too  late  for  corn  in  this 
section  unless,  as  we  say,  the  frost  holds 
off  nearly  GO  days  longer.  Oats  are  tin* 
poorest  crop  we  have  ever  seen  in  Monroe 
County.  There  are  many  pieces  which 
will  not  yield  15  bu.  to  the  acre  ;  they  are 
short,  have  to  cut  with  a  mower,  weedy, 
thin,  in  fact,  in  many  cases  a  total  fail 
ure.  I\  heat  is  not  yielding  anything  like 
what  was  expected  early  in  the  season  ; 
abgut  20  bu.  is  close  to  the  average,  in 
some  cases  only  10  bu.  A  yield  of  30  bu 
is  the  rare  exception.  Iluyers  are  paying 
$2.20,  advanced  the  price  5c  per  bu.  yes¬ 
terday.  Ilay  is  being  sold  at  about  $20 
for  No.  2  and  buyer  standing  the  expense 
of  baling.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  this  is  the  outside  price.  Have  seen 
very  little  cabbage,  some  is  good  and  some 
nothing,  but  have  not  been  in  the  cab- 
bag)*  sections  since  the  plants  were  set. 

Monroe  Co.,  X.  Y.  c.  I. 


The  main  crops  raised  in  this  section 
are  wheat,  oats,  corn,  hay  .and  potatoes. 
The  following  prices  prevail  at  present : 
Wheat,  $2  20  per  bu.  ;  oats,  90c;  corn. 
$2  (on  ear)  ;  hay.  $58;  potatoes  $1.25 
per  basket.  The  wheat  is  not  turning  out 
as  well  as  expected.  Ilay  and  oat  crops 
are  rather  short.  Potatoes  and  corn  are 
looking  fair.  The  apple  crop  is  good,  but 
peaches  are  rotting  on  the  trees. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  e.  l.  j. 


Kggs.  53c.  Old  hay,  $33;  new  hay, 
$20.  Corn  $1.85  per  bu. ;  wool,  50c  lb. 
Clover  hay.  fair;  Timothy  hay,  heavy; 
corn  growing  well.  Oaf  crop  quite  good, 
but  not  as  good  as  last  year.  Ilye  and 
wheat  all  gathered  and  good.  Some 
buckwheat  was  sown.  Cows  sell  at  sales 
from  $150  to  $207  ;  calves,  19c  lb. ;  fowls, 
52c  lb. ;  ducks,  32c  lb.  These  prices  are 
what  farmers  are  receiving  for  their 
products.  p.  it.  k. 

Hunterdon  Co..  X.  ,T. 


CHAMPION 


"••"MltMlIt  I 


Are  Equipment  on  All 

Fairbanks -MorseT  Engim 


PMRBANKS-MORSE  famous  “Z”  kerosene  engines  for  the 
farm  are  now  equipped  with  Champion  Dependable  Spark 
Plugs. 

These  sturdy,  economical  engines  are  making  work  easier 
for  more  than  250,000  farmers.  Ranging  in  size  from  1)4  horse¬ 
power  to  15  horsepower,  they  are  adapted  to  countless  power 
jobs.  They  run  cream  separators,  milking  machines  and 
washers.  They  operate  electric  light  plants  and  water  systems. 
There  is  hardly  a  power  need  that  is  not  met  fully  and  capably 
by  one  of  the  reliable  Fairbanks-Morse  “Z”  kerosene  engines. 


Champion  AS  14 
Price  $1.00 


m 

M 

I  IBl 

i  . 

Fairbanks  Morse  “ZM  engines  hold  an  enviable  reputation 
for  performance,  economy  and  quality.  The  choice  of  Cham¬ 
pion  Dependable  Spark  Plugs  as  standard  equipment  for  this 
line  of  engines,  means  still  another  important  step  in  insuring 
their  satisfactory  operation  under  all  conditions. 


Champion  Dependable  Spark  Plugs  have  proved  their  worth 
in  all  weather  and  in  all  climates  on  every  type  of  internal  com¬ 
bustion  engine.  Their  adoption  by  Fairbanks-Morse  is  but 
one  more  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are  held. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company ,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ontario 


Fresh  milking  grade  cows  $100  to  $200, 
average  $1-10.  Milk  League  prices;  Rut¬ 
ter,  5Gc  to  GOc ;  Iambs.  $10  to  $12;  eggs. 
GOc ;  corn.  $2.25;  oats,  80c;  wool,  sold 
through  Farm  Bureau,  average  58c  to 
GOc:  peaches.  $2.50  per  bu.  ;  Clapp  pears. 
$2.50  per  bu. ;  Barlett,  $5  per  bu.  ;  up 
pies,  good,  about  $4  per  barrel  oil  tin* 
tree.  A  normal  apple  crop  of  good  ap¬ 
ples.  buyers  plenty.  Barrels.  60c  to  65c. 
A  heavy  grape  crop,  but  too  early  for 
prices.  Potatoes,  $2  per  bu.  This  is 
mostly  a  fruit  section,  with  some  dairy¬ 
ing  and  bay  and  grain.  Oats  are  a  light 
crop.  If  not  too  early  a  frost,  corn  will 
probably  be  good.  j.  i..  w. 

Columbia  Co.,  X.  Y. 

M’e  have  bad  a  very  wet  season,  with 
the  farmers  somewhat  behind  with  lieu- 
work.  A  very  good  hay  crop,  a  h  -  - 
wheat  crop,  but  about  70  per  cent  of  .  • 
crop  has  been  sprouted,  more  or  less, 
heavy  rains.  The  grain  houses  are  o 
fering  from  $2.15  per  bu.  down,  aceordin  ; 
to  the  condition  of  the  wheat.  Corn 

promises  a  heavy  crop.  Corn,  wheat  and 
oats  are  our  main  crops,  with  some  small 
dairies.  The  larger  of  the  dairy  farmers 
are  culling  their  herds  very  hard,  owing  I 
to  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  high  cost  | 
of  concentrated  feeds.  Wheat.  $2  17- 
down  to  $1.50  per  bu. ;  corn,  $50  per  ton 
(on  cob)  ;  outs,  (>7c  per  bu. ;  hay.  $30  per 
ton;  potatoes,  $1.75  per  GO  lbs.;  oilmeul, 
protein,  $95  per  ton;  cottonseed  meal, 
887:  wheat  bran,  $54;  red  wheat  mid 
dlings,  $72;  corumeal.  $80;  milk,  2(5  to 
28c  per  gallon,  retailing  in  the  town  for 
15c  to  18c  per  qt.  ;  butter,  62c  per  lb.; 
eggs.  52c;  fresh  cows  from  $100  to  $200; 
calves,  $20  per  cwt.;  horses  plenty  but 
no  demand.  The  farmer  has  had  more 
money  to  handle  this  year  than  ever,  yet 
many  claim  the  balance  is  on  the  debtor 
side  of  the  sheet.  Regardless  of  that, 
there  are  plenty  of  good  farms  for  rent 
in  this  county,  and  tin-  flow  of  tenant 
farmers  to  town  and  city  continues. 

Northampton  Co.,  I’a.  a.  a.  a. 


Save 


on  your  new  building  and 
all  repair  work.  Get  this  book 


We  guarantee  to  save  you  15%  to  50%  on  what  you  would  pay  elsewhere 
on  all  building  materials  and  lumber.  Send  for  this  big  free  book  and 
prove  it  tor  yourself.  It  quotes  lowest  prices  on  building  materials 
ot  all  kinds  and  shows  just  what  you  should  pay  for  the 
first-grade  lumber. 


Get  These 


Biggest 
Profits 


No  matter  what  you  need  in  this  line,  or  how  much,  wo  can  auncly  it  at  a  do- 
cUU-d  saving  both  in  cost  and  in  freight  oharges.  Wo  do  not  deal  in  seconds 
°r,W.r>?<'k,aK,t;~WQ  6011  ouly  now  oleun  bright  stock  aud  it  will  pay  you  to 

LOO  OCbU 

We  have  an  immense  stock  of  A-l  prime,  seasoned  lumber  and  iua- 
terials  right  in  the  henrf.  of  the  lumber  district  bought  in  great 
quantities.  NV  o  otler  it  'you  in  any  quantities  at  lower  prices 
than  any  other  llrm  can  atlord  to  quote. 

1 1  you  are  interested  in  saving  money  on  your  new  buildings 
or  repair  work,  send  a  postal  for  this  book  and 
you  1  Ijo  amazed  at  what  it  offers.  But  write 
NOW  .  and  then  order  SOON’,  because  lumber  is 
goi-'g  up,  due  to  increased  demand. 


FROM  THE  HEART  OF  THE  ^ 

LUMBER  MART 


Wc  arc  located 
at  the  carter  of 
■tbcGiwtot 
Lumber  Yin! 
inthcWorid 


O  OUR 

Guarantee 

VONr.Y  Rl  rt-iDO, 
MATCR1AI.ISN0T 
AS  RtmtSDfim 


RayB  Bennett  Lumber  G-k j 

NORTH  T0NAVVANUA.NTW  TURK  • 


Lath,  Doors, 
Lumber,  Shingles, 
Windows,  Frames, 
Interior  Finish,  Paint,  Clap¬ 
boards,  Wall  Board,  Roofing — 

At  Bargain  Prices 

i >ur  88-page  catalog  shows  everything  you  need,  in  a 
great  variety  of  designs,  etc.  It  will  help  vou  iu  the 
selection  of  handsome  doors,  windows,  eta;,  for  vour 
now  home— and  it  wilt  save  you  a  lot  of  good  money. 

Send  for  Catalog  NOW 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

“Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials’’ 

70  Main  St.,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Big  crops,  a 
tremendous 
demand,  and 
bigb  prices 
make  Ibis 
fear  a 
record  profit 
year  for 
balers.  Casb 
in  biggest, 
bf  getting  a 
Sandwich 
outfit.  Write. 

I 


Facts  ! 


9 


Writ®  today  I  Loam  why  th®  Sandwich  balsa 
S  to  8  extra  tona  par  day  without  extra  labor 
expenao— saving  $4  to  $16  per  day  on  labor 
alone.  Enables  operators  to  bale  20  to  40  tona 
per  day  and  make  $10  to  $26  clear  protit  per 
day  easy . 

S  Motor  Power  V  W 

andwicH 

Hay  Presses  JL  A 

Supply  own  motor  power,  solid  steel; '  'break 
proof  gu  or  kerosene  fuel;  hopper  cooled; 
magrncto.  Tremendous  power  to  handle  bay- 
alfalfa  or  straw.  Friction  clutch  on  press  and 
other  improvements.  Wonderful  oucccaa. 
Write  for  new  Book  *#Tona  Tell**:  guarantee 
and  full  details  FREE.  Address 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO- 
22  Wood  Street  Sandwich.  Il|. 

sim pi.*  rntoM9 
OIL  ENGINE. 


can  start  or 

STOP  INSTANTLY 


i 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


WITTE 

2H-P.PuMs  2| 

Big  Valuo— Big  Surplus  power. 

Immediate  Shipment.  Ouer  in¬ 
cludes)  engine  on  Bl;ids — ready 
to  use.Lifo  Kuaranteo  against  detects. 

LOW  PRICES— DIRECT 

Any  size— 2  to  80  II-P.— Station- 

Ey,  Portable  or  Saw-Kijf.  Now  book, 
teat  hat  FUEK.-Ed.  a.  Witte.  Pres. 

Witte  Engine  Works 


1897  Oakland  Av.nu* 
1 897  Emplra  Building 


KANSAS  CITY.  WO. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
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Sanitation  and  Water  Problems 


Sewage  Disposal 

I  have  a  cottage  in  which  the  farmer 
who  operates  my  farm  lives,  and  I  am 
desirous  of  improving  the  toilet  facilities, 
which  now  consist  of  only  an  outdoor 
toilet  and  indoor  chemical  toilet.  I  have 
hesitated  to  drain  an  indoor  flush  closet 
into  a  stream  which  runs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  on  which  the  house  is  located, 
as  this  stream  runs  through  our  hog  pas¬ 
ture.  This  stream  is  perhaps  300  or  400 
feet  in  the  line  from  the  house.  What 
might  be  recommended  in  the  way  of  an 
inexpensive  septic  tank  that  will  so  purify 
or  dispose  of  the  output  of  the  toilet  that 
it  will  not  contaminate  the  stream  be¬ 
low  ?  j.  w.  E. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

If  you  can  install  an  -indoor  flush 
closet,  there  are  two  methods  by  which 
you  can  dispose  of  the  waste  from  it: 
either  by  means  of  a  cesspool  or  a  septic 
tank.  The  former  is  simply  a  dry  well, 
perhaps  eight  feet  deep  by  five  across,  . 
stoned  up  dry  and  covered  by  a  foot  or 
more  of  earth.  If  this  can  he  dug  several 
hundred  feet  from  any  well,  and  below 
rather  than  above  it,  it  may  be  considered 
practically  safe.  In  a  fairly  open  soil  such 
a  cesspool  would  care  for  the  waste  from 
a  closet  indefinitely.  No  cesspool,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  safe, 
since  no  one  can  tell  to  just  what  extent 
its  contents  may  percolate  through  the 
soil. 

The  second,  and  safer,  method  is  to 
construct  a  simple  septic  tank,  one  of 
which  was  described  in  the  Feb.  1  issue 
of  this  paper  on  page  172.  The  discharge 
from  such  a  tank  should  not  be  permitted 
to  enter  a  stream,  as,  while  it  may  be 
clear,  it  has  not  been  freed  from  possible 
contamination  by  typhoid,  or  other  dis¬ 
ease  germs.  #  This  discharge  may  be  puri¬ 
fied  by  being  distributed  through  the 
upper  layers  of  the  soil  by  means  of  open- 
jointed  drain  tiling,  which  tiling  should 
have  but  a  slight  fall,  and  no  greater 
depth  beneath  the  surface  than  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  cultivation  above  it  might  re¬ 
quire.  M.  B.  D. 


Vicinity  of  Well  and  Cesspool 

How  many  feet  from  a  well,  on  prac¬ 
tically  level  ground,  should  a  cesspool  be 
placed,  in  order  that  the  drinking  water 
may  be  kept  perfectly  safe  from  in¬ 
fection  ?  E.  A.  G. 

Westtown,  N.  Y. 

Since  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  what 
the  underground  water  channels  in  any 
particular  place  are.  it  is  impossible  to 
set  any  definite  limits  to  a  safety  zone 
about  a  well.  The  distance  which  the 
fluid  contents  of  a  cesspool  may  travel 
depends  both  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil 
in  general  and  particular  water  channels 
which  may  happen  to  be  present  in  that 
place.  In  clay  soils,  water  seeps  slowly 
through  the  mass,  more  rapidly  through 
any  thin  sandy  layers  which  may  be 
present,  and  regularly  through  irregularly 
open  passages,  if  such  exist.  In  soils  of 
sand  and  fine  gravel,  open  passages  are 
not  apt  to  be  found  and  fluids  see])  but 
slowly  and  for  comparatively  short  dis¬ 
tances.  Coarse  sands  and  gravels  permit 
more  rapid  movement  of  fluids  and  move¬ 
ment  of  these  for  greater  distances  In 
sandstones,  slates,  and  shales,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  water  is  largely  along  joints  be¬ 
tween  the  rock  layers  and  is  of  indefinite 
extent,  perhaps  but  for  a  few  feet,  per¬ 
haps  for  many  hundred.  Limestone  soils 
are  characterized  by  numerous,  and  often 
large,  water  channels,  which  mav  extend 
for  great  distances,  not  fe'>t  but  miles. 
Surface  or  underground  pollution  reach¬ 
ing  one  of  these  channels  in  limestone 
rocks  may  be  carried  to  wells  miles  away. 
It  will  thus  'be  seen  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  “perfect  safety”  in  connection 
with  a  cesspool,  and.  if  a  cesspool  is  to  be 
used,  one  must  be  content  with  amiroxi- 
mate  safety  so  far  as  nearby  wells  are 
concerned.  This  approximate  safety  dis¬ 
tance  may  be  from  100  feet  up  and  should 
always  be  as  great  a  distance  as  it  is 
practicable  to  secure.  It  should  probably 
never  be  less  than  100  feet  and  200  feet 
is  far  better.  M.  n.  n. 


Piping  Water  Up  Hill 

I  want  to  run  the  water  from  my 
spring  to  the  house ;  there  would  be  about 
25  ft.  raise.  I  aim  to  try  to  run  the 
water  with  an  undershot  water  wheel. 
I  have  a  stream  of  water  about  0x12  in. 
to  run  the  wheel  with,  and  can  get  about 
18  in.  fall.  I  cannot  get  fall  enough  to 
put  in  a  ram.  r.  k.  h, 

Chatham  Ilill,  Va. 

If  there  is  no  more  fall  available  than 
you  say  an  undershot  wheel  would 
scarcely  give  you  enough  power  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  for  pumping.  Would  it  not 
be  possible  to  sink  the  ram  in  a  pit  where 
it  would  be  protected  from  freezing,  re¬ 
moving  the  waste  water  by  an  under¬ 
ground  drain,  and  in  this  way  securing 
the  necessary  fall  for  the  ram?  If  this 
is  not  possible  I  would  consider  the  next 
best  thing  to  be  the  installation  of  a 
gasoline  engine  that  could  be  used  to 
pump  the  water,  and  if  desired  operate 
a  lighting  plant  for  the  farm  buildings  as 
well.  The  various  concerns  advertising 
in  the  reliable  farm  papers  will  be  only 


too  glad  to  furnish  you  with  their  cata¬ 
logues  for  the  asking,  and  many  of  such 
plants  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  the 
local  hardware  stores.  A  windmill  can 
be  used  as.  pumping  power,  hut  where 
the  Avater  is  wanted  for  house  use  its 
uncertainty  calls  for  too  large  a  storage 
tank,  making  the  water  likely  to  be  warm 
and  brackish  unless  well  protected  from 
the  heat.  Some  users  have  gotten  around 
this  difficulty  by  having  the  drinking  sup¬ 
ply  come  through  a  coil  of  piping  which 
is  kept  packed  in  ice.  This  of  course 
calls  for  some  attention  and  considerable 
ice  during  the  Summer.  r.  h.  s. 

Raising  Water  for  Irrigation 

Enclosed  is  a  rough  sketch  of  a  water 
system  on  which  I  should  like  your 
opinion.  The  object  is  to  use  the  water 
from  the  creek,  which  is  three  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  place  where  I  should 
like  to  have  the  water  for  use.  Some 
have  suggested  a  siphon  with  a  hydraulic 
ram,  and  others  other  ideas.  I  should 
like  to  use  the  water  in  the  creek  for 
watering  my  garden  and  fruit  trees  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  a  pump  jr  gasoline  engine, 
and  be  able  to  turn  ft  off  without  too 
much  trouble.  The  idea  is  to  water  the 


posit  through.  It  was  driven  through  a 
stratum  of  clay  40  ft.  to  soft  water,  and 
has  been  a  delightful  spring,  soft  as  rain¬ 
water.  The  pipe  does  not  fill  with  sand 
and  interfere  with  the  flow,  and  it  is 
two  years  or  more  since  it  commenced  to 
be  this  way.  Is  there  any  strainer  that 
could  be  attached  to  cylinder  to  hang  in 
pipe  for  water  to  pass  through  and  be 
cleared,  or  a  filter  attached  to  nozzle  of 
pump?  As  everything  is  so  expensive 
I  do  not  feel  I  can  afford  a  new  pipe 
driven,  as  the  plumber  tells  me  it  might 
cost  $50  or  $60  to  bore  through  the  clay, 
as  he  cannot  drive,  although  when  this 
pipe  was  driven,  45  years  ago,  I  know  it 
was  driven  by  hand,  and  good  material 
must  have  been  used  to  last  all  these 
years.  Do  they  not  use  different  points 
for  harder  soils?  Can  you  g’.ve  me  any 
information  that  w’ould  help  me  out  in 
this  difficulty  ?  J.  A.  A. 

Southold,  N.  Y. 

As  I  understand  your  trouble,  the  well 
water  is  turbid  or  cloudy  because  of  the 
presence  of  minute  particles  of  clay  or 
sand  in  it.  If  this  is  the  case  no  strainer 
will  remove  them,  because  of  their  fine¬ 
ness,  and  filter  beds  are  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  because  they  usually  give  trouble 
and  are  a  source  of  danger  when  used 
under  farm  conditions.  They  require  too 
much  attention.  Turbid  water  is  some¬ 
times  improved  by  allowing  to  stand  for 
several  days  in  a  reservoir  where  it  is 
undisturbed,  permitting  the  fine  particles 


On  the  Way  Home  from  School 


trees  and  garden  at  a  minimum  expense, 
as  the  profits  derived  are  too  small  to 
afford  any  expenditure,  such  as  windmill, 
pump  or  gasoline  engine.  Should  a  hy¬ 
draulic  ram  be  used  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  there  is  no  way  of  draining  the  sur¬ 
plus  water  off,  and  the  drain  would  be 
impossible.  The  water  is  not  wanted  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  but  at  the  bottom, 
where  it  is  to  be  used  to  water  about 
two  acres  of  ground.  T.  J.  c. 

Illinois. 

As  I  understand  your  problem  from 
(be  description  furnished  you  wish  to 
raise  water  to  your  garden  from  a  brook 
three  feet  below  and  1,000  feet  distant 
horizontally.  Such  a  description  indicates 
a  very  level  contour,  one  in  which  there 
would  be  but  little  current  in  the  creek, 
and  if  such  is  the  case  very  little  can  be 
done.  Water  will  not  run  up  hill  unless 
forced  to  do  so  by  some  agency,  and 
cannot  be  obtained  under  the  conditions 
outlined  without  pumping  by  some  means. 
If  the  stream  will  furnish  from  two  to 
three  feet  fall  and  a  satisfactory  way 
can  be  obtained  to  dispose  of  the  waste 
water,  a  ram  might  be  used  to  pump  the 
water,  or  if  fall  enough  could  be  provided 
a  wheel  could  be  used,  but  barring  these 
conditions,  which  I  am  led  by  your  letter 
to  think  do  not  exist,  a  gas  engine,  wind¬ 
mill  or  some  other  form  of  motor  would 
be  the  only  means  available  for  pumping 
the  water.  A  siphon  will  not  operate 
..iiless  the  point  of  discharge  is  lower  than 
the  supply.  Aside  from  the  cost  of  the 
pump  and  motor  the  necessary  pipe  to 
conduct  the  water  1,000  feet  would  be 
quite  an  expensive  item,  so  that  if  it  were 
desired  to  keep  the  cost  as  low  as  possible 
this  alone  might  be  considered  excessive. 

R.  ir.  r 


Clarifying  Turbid  Water 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  driven 
well.  While  it  still  gives  a  good  flow  of 
water,  it  is  no  longer  clear.  The  plumber 
here  says  there  must  be  a  break  in  the 
pipe  somewhere,  and  it  lets  the  clay  de- 


that  are  in  suspension  to  settle.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  so  extremely  fine,  however, 
that  this  treatment  does  not  remedy  the 
trouble.  If  you  have  a  good  cool  cellar 
or  other  means  of  keeping  the  water  in 
a  condition  suitable  for  drinking  the  above 
method  might  be  experimented  with,  and 
if  found  successful  a  permanent  reservoir 
for  settling  put  in. 

Mr.  Fuller,  specialist  on  underground 
waters  and  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
Underground  Waters  of  Eastern  United 
States  for  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
states  that  much  may  be  accomplished 
in  tin*  clearing  of  turbid  waters  by  the 
coagulation  method.  Aluminum  sulphate 
is  added  to  the  water  to  be  treated  in  the 
ratio  of  one  grain  of  the  chemical  to  each 
gallon  of  water,  or  to  put  it  on  a  more 
readily  workable  basis  one  ounce  to  every 
60  cubic  feet  or  450  gallons  of  water. 
The  addition  of  this  chemical  is  supposed 
to  coagulate  the  clay  particles  in  some¬ 
what  the  same  way  that  rennet  coagulates 
milk,  making  them  collect  together  and 
become  too  large  to  be  supported  by  the 
water  and  causing  them  to  settle  to  the 
bottom.  Tbfc  use  of  a  chemical  of  this 
kind  is  not  to  be  advised,  however,  when 
its  use  can  be  avoided,  and  if  used  as 
small  a  quantity  as  experiment  shows  is 
necessary  should  be  the  greatest  amount 
used.  A  sample  of  the  water  sent  to  your 
{"state  Experiment  Station  might  bring 
you  more  definite  directions  as  to  its  best 
treatment. 

This  well  has  certainly  given  you  good 
service,  but  it  would  eeein  likely  that  your 
plumber’s  statement  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  present  trouble  is  correct.  If  this  is 
so  there  seems  little  that  can  be  done 
toward  the  repair  of  the  well  as  it  now 
stands.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  041, 
“Water  Systems  for  the  Farm  Home,” 
will  give  you  more  detailed  information 
about  driven  wells  than  I  have  the  space 
for  here.  It  is  obtainable  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  O..  or  through  your  Congressman,  and 
I  would  think  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  you.  R.  h.  s. 


September  13,  1919 

Homemade  Water  Wheel 

I  would  like  to  make  a  ram,  to  force 
water  40  feet  up  hill.  The  creek  is  about 
four  feet  wide  and  two  inches  deep,  and 
runs  rapidly.  It  could  be  dammed  up  five 
feet.  Could  you  give  a  diagram  of  such 
a  ram  ?  l.  f.  t. 

Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

A  ram  could  be  installed  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  outlined  that  would  work  very 
nicely,  but  it  would  not  be  practicable  to 
attempt  to  build  one  in  the  farm  shop. 
While  the  ram  is  a  very  simple  machine 
it  is  one  requiring  great  strength  and 
finely  fitted  parts.  The  water  at  the  time 
of  the  ramming  stroke  exerts  great  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  lower  end  of  the  drive-pipe 
and  under  compartment  of  the  ram,  mak- 


A  jromemade  Water  Wheel 

ing  strong  aud  unyielding  construction 
necessary,  any  elasticity  here  hindering 
or  stopping  the  action  of  the  rain  by 
cushioning  and  absorbing  the  energy  of 
the  ramming  stroke.  At  the  same  time 
the  valves  must  be  watertight  aud  work 
freely  and  easily  if  the  full  force  of  the 
water  is  to  be  utilized. 

If  a  fall  of  five  feet  or  more  is  obtain¬ 
able  by  damming  as  you  state  a  small 
overshot  wheel  could  be  made  and  in¬ 
stalled  which  would  furnish  sufficient 
power  to  pump  the  water.  This  scarcely 
needs  description,  being  simply  a  wheel 
fitted  with  a  watertight  rim  and  buckets 
similar,  to  those  in  an  elevator,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  sketch.  The  wheel  used 
should  be  somewhat  less  in  diameter  than 
the  fall  obtainable,  to  provide  a  free 
escape  for  the  waste  water  from  below  it, 
and  may  turn  on  a  shaft  made  from  a 
piece  of  2-iu.  gas  pipe  revolving  in  oil- 
soaked  hardwood  bearings,  a  crank  being 
fitted  at  one  end  to  operate  the  pump. 
The  greater  the  fall  obtainable  by  the  use 
of  a  dam  or  by  carrying  the  water  down 
stream  in  an  open  trough  or  flume  the 
more  power  may  be  obtained  from  the 
water.  There  are  a  great  many  small 
streams  that  would  furnish  sufficient 
power  for  light  work  scattered  about  the 
country,  and  where  they  are  so  located 
that  their  power  may  be  utilized  they 
should  be  developed,  as  their  use  adds 
to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  coun¬ 
try  life.  r.  h.  s. 


Mortar  Cement 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  ce¬ 
ment  for  “pointing  up”  where  sill  of 
dwelling  rests  on  split  stone  underpin¬ 
ning?  I  want  something  somewhat  sticky. 
Lime  mortar  is  not  satisfactory  to  apply. 
There  is  no  cellar,  barely  room  to  crawl, 
and  lime  mortar  will  fall  off  before  I  can 
smooth  it  down.  2.  I  am  obliged  to  keep 
my  cows  in  the  barn  on  plank  floor  all  the 
time;  living  in  the  village  I  cannot  turn 
them  out  at  all.  What  can  I  do  to  keep 
their  feet  in  proper  shape?  E.  d.  g. 

Ashburnham,  Mass. 

1.  A  mortar  much  used  for  brick  and 
stone  work  is  made  from  Portland  cement 
and  clean,  sharp  sand,  one  part  of  cement 
to  two  or  three  of  sand.  Cement  manufac¬ 
turers  recommend  as  a  still  better  working 
mortar,  though  one  not  quite  as  strong,  a 
mixture  of  one  bag  of  cement,  one  barrel 
of  sand  and  one-half  pail  of  lime  putty, 
the  latter  being  made  by  thoroughly  slak¬ 
ing  quicklime  and  allowing  it  to  stand 
some  time  before  using.  A  precaution  to 
be  observed  in  applying  any  kind  of  mor¬ 
tar  to  stones  is  to  have  the  latter  thor¬ 
oughly  wet.  Failure  in  this  may  have 
been  the  source  of  your  trouble  with  lime 
mortar. 

2.  A  horseshoer’s  rasp  will  enable  you 
to  trim  down  overgrown  hoofs,  if  need  be, 
though  you  will  probably  have  little 
trouble  with  their  feet  if  the  cows  are  not 
compelled  to  stand  in  manure  and  filth. 

M.  B.  D. 


Catching  a  Weasel 

In  answer  to  II.  O..  Norwich,  Conn., 
buy  No.  1  Victor  steel  traps,  two  or  three 
of  them.  Set  them  around  the  head  of 
one  of  the  chickens  killed  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  cover  lightly  with  dust.  I  just  had 
that  experience  about  two  weeks  ago;  got 
him  the  first  night.  j.  m. 

Maryland. 


“Of  course,  you  would  never  think  of 
deserting  your  party !”  “Never !”  said 
Senator  Sorghum.  "‘On  the  contrary,  it 
sometime*!  takes  quick  work  on  my  part 
to  keep  my  party  from  deserting  me.” — 
Washington  Star. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  I  heated 
rrry  whole  house  with 
five  tons  of  coal  last 
winter.  Formerly  I 
used  seven  tons  and 
over  in  two  stoves  and 
heated  only  three  rooms. 
The  Andes  is  fine. — R. 
D.  IIappel,  Cuddleback, 
N.  Y.,  March  27,  1919. 


Gentlemen:  —  F. 
Rosenkranz  installed 
one  of  your  Andes 
One  Pipe  Furnaces 
No.  210  in  my  house 
of  six  rooms  and  bath. 
It  has  done  the  work 
of  two  stoves  and  we 
are  well  pleased  with 
it.  Yours  truly,  Frank 
.  Fraleigh,  Rhinebeck, 


Saves  Money  in  Churches, 
Stores,  Homes 

>t  only  in  homes,  but  also  in  churches  and  stores  the 
des  is  proving  its  worthiness  to  bear  the  name  of 
ndes”.  Everywhere,  it  cuts  down  fuel  bills,  lightens 
rk  eives  better  heat-comfort  and  insures  healthful 


ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

4 Better  Heating  for  Less  Money 


than  a  stove  and  do  a  bet- 
-ork.  It  ends  the  inconvenience 
and  lugging  dusty  ashes  away. 

There  are  no  excep- 
The  reason  is  because  we  guarantee  it  to  give  satisiac- 
dissatisfied,  we  guarantee  that  the  furnace 
ill  be  taken  out  and  the  full  purchase  price  returned.  Do  you  wonder, 

perfecting  it  before  we  sold  it .  Do  you  wonder 
and  absolutelv  no-  “burnt  out  brittle  scrap. 


The  Andes  One  Pipe  will  heat  more  rooms 
ter  job  all  round  for  less  money  and  less  w 
of  carrying  coal  or  wood  to  room  stoves 

The  Andes  One  Pipe  always  gives  satisfaction, 

tions  to  this  rule.  ' - - 

tion.  If  any  Andes  owner  is 
w 

then,  that  we  spent  years 
that  we  use  all  new  iron 


Gentlemen:  —  I-ast1 
.  all  we  installed  your 
Xo.  240  One  Pipe  Fur¬ 
nace  and  have  had  no 


Hy  interested  in  the  Andes  System  One  Pipe 
r  for  comfortable  heat,  for  healthful  heat,  toi 
tre  sick  and  tired  of  inefficient  stoves.  Thou- 
atisfied  their  every  heating  requirement  with 
ier  thousands  all  about  it.  Get  your  copy  now, 


PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO.,  In 


DEPT.  R, 

GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 
Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 
Andes  Stove*  and  Ranges 
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irtsaeat 
Geneva,  N  • 
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Law  and  Custom 


A  Registered  Government  Bond 

To  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  generally  my 
Sunday  afternoon  task,  and  so  today  I 
am  at  it,  not  much  escaping  my  notice. 
■  Speaking  about  Liberty  bonds,  you  say 
get  them  registered.  What  is  the  truth 
about  this?  How  is  it  done,  and  how 
does  it  work?  The  loan  agent  called  on 
me.  I  said,  “Well,  I  have  a  little  money 
at  the  bank  just  now,  and  I  get  3V&  per 
cent  for  it,”  and  from  that  he  said,  “You 

pay  1%  per  cent  tax,  so  you  now  have 

two  per  cent  left,  but  Uncle  Sam  pays 

you  4%  per  cent,  and  no  tax.”  I  took 

#200  and  said,  “Now  this  makes  me  $500.” 
“That  is  the  safest  investment  you  ever 
made,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  know  about 
that,”  I  said.  “How  can  I  securely  keep 
the  bonds?  They  are  as  bad  having  to 
have  in  the  house  as  so  much  cash.”  “I 
would  never  keep  them  in  the  house,”  he 
said.  “I  have  almost  $3,000,  and  I  would 
never  attempt  to  have  that  much  money 
lying  in  the  house,  and  a  bond  is  for  a 
thief  almost  equal  to  so  much  money.” 
“Well  where  then  do  you  keep  them?” 
“I  have  a  little  metal  box,”  he  said,  “In 
which  to  keep  them  in  the  vault  of  the 
bank.”  I  replied,  “The  bank  vaults  are 
full  of  those  boxes,  and  all  contain  more 
or  less  bonds.  The  crooks  know  this.  A 
short  time  ago  robbers  broke  into  the 
vault  of  Upper  Sandusky,  and  got  away 
with  over  $100,000  in  bonds.  They  never 
attempted  to  open  the  bank’s  strong  box. 
The  bonds  were  easy  to  get,  and  all  they 
cared  for.  I  have  heard  much  about 
registering  bonds.  How  does  that  work, 
and  how  is  it  done?”  “Oh.  I  would  never 
attempt  to  do  that.”  he  said.  “Then  they 
will  take  your  bond  to  Washington,  send 
you  a  receipt  for  it,  and  send  you  tho 
interest  regularly  when  due,  but  you  can¬ 
not  get  hold  of  the  bond  again  until  it  is 
due.  Keep  your  bond  in  your  own  con¬ 
trol,  then  in  case  of  need  you  can  always 
sell  it.”  JULIUS  JOHNSON. 

Ohio. 

A  registered  bond  is  like  a  deed  to 
property,  recorded  with  proper  officials. 
No  one  can  take  the  property  till  the 
owner  signs  it  away  before  a  proper  wit¬ 
ness.  In  the  case  of  Government  bonds 
most  any  bank  officer  is  a  proper  witness. 
Nor  fire  nor  burglars  nor  carelessness  can 
affect,  title  to  real  estate  or  to  a  registered 
bond.  If  one  loses  a  deed  he  may  be  put 
to  some  inconvenience,  but  no  loss.  The 
same  with  a  registered  bond.  If  it  is 
stolen  or  lost  he  may  apply  for  a  new  one. 
The  piece  of  paper  called  a  registered 
bond  does  not  convey  the  legal  title  to 
the  bond.  The  legal  title  rests  in  the 
record  on  t’  Government  books,  and 
only  the  owner’s  signature  can  change  it. 
This  he  can  do  at  any  time,  by  signing  his 
piece  of  paper,  and  having  it  sent  to 
Washington  through  a  banker.  He  must 
sign  it  before  a  bank  officer  who  knows 
him.  If  anyone  forges  his  signature  it 
might  cause  temporary  inconvenience,  but 
no  possible  loss.  The  title  to  the  bond 
is  recorded  in  Washington,  and  cannot 
be  changed  except  by  the  properly  wit¬ 
nessed  signature  of  the  owner.  He  has 
no  coupons  to  bother  with.  They  mail 
him  his  interest  checks  regularly  drawn 
to  his  order. 

The  owner  of  a  registered  Government 
bond  can  go  before  a  proper  bank  officer 
and  have  it  changed  for  a  coupon  bond. 
when  properly  identified,  at-  any  lime.  He 
can  also  sell  his  registered  bond  at  any 
time  for  cash. 

There  may  be  in  some  cases  a  very 
small  discount  in  selling  registered  bonds 
to  brokers  if  one  is  in  a  hurry  for  cash — 
if  this  occurs  it  should  be  reckoned  as  a 
small  payment  for  insurance.  The  pru¬ 
dent  man  carries  fire,  burglar  or  accident 
insurance,  and  it  ought  to  be  worth  some¬ 
thing  to  know  to  an  absolute  certainty 
that  one’s  Government  bonds  cannot  be 
stolen  or  lost  under  any  and  all  circum¬ 
stances  whatsoever — and  can  also  be  con¬ 
verted  into  cash  or  transferred  to  another 
at  any  time.  w.  B.  w. 


terial  deviation  from  the  description  in 
the  deed.  A  variation  up  to  as  much  as 
one-tenth  has  in  some  instances  been  held 
not  to  void  the  deed.  In  your  case  your 
neighbor  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of 
trespass  in  taking  your  fence  and  destroy¬ 
ing  your  trees,  and  is  liable  for  the  dam¬ 
age.  If  it  is  found  that  he  has  built  his 
house  over  a  part  of  your  property  he 
can  be  made  to  move  it  or  pay  you  for  the 
damage.  If  this  was  done  by  him  pur¬ 
posely  and  is  a  detriment  to  you.  and  you 
feel  it  would  be  worth  while,  it  would  be 
advisable  for  you  to  go  to  the  best  lawyer 
available  in  your  locality  and  let  him  ad¬ 
vise  you  on  the  matter.  You  should  do 
this  before  taking  the  matter  up  with 
your  neighbor.  From  the  fact  that  the 
fence  he  destroyed  was  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  as  that  on  your  property  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  belongs  to  you.  If  there  are 
any  boundary  posts  you  should  have  an 
accurate  survey  made. 


Payment  for  Care  of  Insane 

Over  two  years  ago  my  son  became  in¬ 
sane  and  was  so  bad  he  had  to  be  sent 
away.  At  the  time  he  was  past  30  years 
old.  I  sent  for  the  health  officer  arid  he 
bad  him  sent  to  the  St.  Lawrence  State 


Hospital  by  the  poormaster  of  this  town. 
I  did  not  sign  any  papers  and  told  the  at¬ 
tendant  who  came  after  him  that  I  would 
not  pay  for  his  board  or  clothes,  but  they 
sent  me  a  bill  for  transportation  charges, 
and  since  have  been  sending  for  clothing; 
also  have  regularly  sent  bill  for  board  and 
medical  attendance,  lie  had  always  had 
all  he  earned,  and  had  spent  it,  so  that 
he  had  nothing  at  the  time  he  was  sent 
away.  I  have  not  paid  any  of  the  bills 
sent,  and  would  like  your  opinion  whether 
I  will  have  to  pay  them.  m. 

New  York. 

From  the  fact  that  the  Application  for 
commitment  to  a  State  hospital  was  made 
by  the  poormaster  of  your  town,  I  judge 
that  your  sou  was  committ°d  as  a  poor 
and  indigent  person,  without  means  to 
pay  for  his  support.  The  custody  and  care 
of  the  insane  before  commitment  to  an 
institution  was  formerly  the  charge  of 
the  poor  officials  of  the  municipality ; 
these  duties  have  now  been  transferred  to 
the  health  officials,  but  it  is  still  the  duty 
of  the  poormaster  to  make  an  application 
for  the  commitment  of  a  person  without 
means  to  pay  for  his  care,  if  the  health 
officer  so  directs. 

As  your  son  was  of  age  when  commit¬ 
ted,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  be  required 
to  pay  for  his  support,  though  if  he  were 
not  of  age  and  the  authorities  considered 
you  able  to  pay,  you  might  be  required  to 
do  so.  The  fact  that  the  officials  of  the 
State  hospital  have  not  attempted  to  en¬ 
force  collection  of  the  bills  that  they 
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have  sent  you  would  indicate  that  they 
do  not  consider  them  collectible,  though  it 
is  hard  to  understand,  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  you  describe,  why  they  should  send 
any  bills  at  all.  m.  b.  d. 


Controlling  Thistles 

I  notice  the  discussion  of  Canada  this¬ 
tles  on  page  1248,  answering  It.  S.  M. 
On  reclaimed  clam  flats,  very  moist  and 
producing  good  crops  of  grass,  but  con¬ 
taining  little  but  pure  sand  and  gravel, 
two  annual  cuttings  appear  to  have  rid 
the  l&rd  of  thistle.  The  land  has  not  be?n 
plowed  for  years,  and  what  plowing  might 
show  is  a  question.  e.  s.  small. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


Glycerine  Dilution 


May  T  make  a  suggestion  regarding  the 
“rose  w.  ei”  and  glycerine,  giving  our 
method  of  preparation?  Put  into  a  bott.a 
the  desired  quantity  of  glycerine  and  add 
an  equal  amount  of  soft  water,  and  shake 
thoroughly.  With  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  one’s  favorite  perfume  it  is 
ready  for  use  and  one  does  not  have  to 
pay  a  druggist  a  fancy  price  for  holding 
a  bottle  under  his  water  ^aucet.  F.  c.  c. 


Daughter  (looking  up  from  her  nov¬ 
el)  :  “Papa,  in  time  of  trial,  what  do  you 
suppose  brings  the  most  comfort  to  a 
man?”  Papa  (who  is  a  newly  appointed 
magistrate)  :  “An  acquUtal,  I  should 
think.” — New  York  Globe. 


“More  or  Less”  in  Deed 

Will  you  explain  the  meaning  of  “more 
or  less”  as  written  in  a  deed?  I  bought 
a  lot ;  the  deeds  says  86  ft.  more  or  less. 
After  I  had  bought  the  lot  several  years 
a  man  on  the  next  lot  built  a  house  which 
is  inside  the  line  of  86  ft.  The  founda¬ 
tion  is  two  or  three  inches,  the  windows 
and  gables  stick  over  from  38  in.  to  2  ft. 
There  was  a  picket  fence  about  2  ft.  in¬ 
side  the  S6-ft.  line,  and  this  man  has 
taken  it  down.  On  one  end  he  has  made 
a  gate  so  he  can  walk  along  my  land.  He 
also  destroyed  two  plum  trees  and  some 
rose  bushes.  He  has  not  asked  nor  said 
a  word  about  it  to  me.  When  he  bought 
his  lot  and  built  his  house  he  did  not  have 
a  surveyor  lay  it  out.  The  man  he  bought 
his  lot  from  owns  the  next  house  and  he 
is  in  on  his  neighbor  about  2  ft.,  while 
between  the  two  houses  they  have  left 
about  15  or  20  ft.  They  could  easily 
have  left  a  couple  of  feet  on  the  outside. 
Does  not  the  fence  belong  to  me,  as  it 
was  wholly  on  my  lot,  and  is  the  same  as 
the  material  in  the  fence  on  the  86  ft. 
side?  The  person  I  bought  my  land  from 
is  dead,  so  I  cannot  find  out  who  built  it. 

Troy,  N.  Y.  j.  j.  b. 

These  words  “more  or  less”  mean  just 
that — a  little  more  than  described  in  the 
deed  or  a  little  less  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances  not  be  held  to  be  u  ina- 


THE  60-H.  P.  BIG-SIX 


IN  providing  complete  motoring  satisfaction  the 
New  Seven-Passenger  Studebaker  BIG-SIX  offers 
the  utmost  in  individuality  and  charming  appear¬ 
ance.  Its  1 26-inch  wheelbase  insures  perfectly 
balanced  riding  qualities  and  maximum  comfort  for 
every  passenger.  The  60-horsepower  motor  with  its 
two-range  carburetor  and  hot-spot  intake  manifold 
makes  possible  unusual  speed  and  power  under 
every  driving  condition. 

Equipment  includes  cord  tires,  shock  absorbers,  ton¬ 
neau  extension  light,  oval  plate  glass  windows  in  rear 
of  Gypsy  top,  genuine  hand-buffed  leather  upholstery, 
silver-faced  jeweled  8-day  clock  and  magnetic  speed¬ 
ometer  mounted  on  a  Circassian  walnut-finished  in¬ 
strument  board,  and  many  other  conveniences. 

Studebaker  quality ,  dominant  for  68 
years  is  reflected  in  this  new  BIG- SIX. 


THE  LIGHT-SIX 
$1685 


THE  BIG-SIX 
$2135 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  of  America 


Detroit,  Mich. 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND.  Walkerville,  Canada 

Address  alt  correspondence  to  South  Bend 


Ask  any  Studebaker  dealer  for  a  demonstration  ride  in  this  New  BIG-SIX. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  early  tomato  crop  was  remarkably 
good.  I  grow  the  Bonny  Best  altogether 
for  the  early  crop.  Growers  of  late  to¬ 
matoes  for  the  canning  factories  have 
made  the  most  complete  failure  I  have 
ever  known.  In  the  first  place,  the  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  price  for  contracting 
caused  a  smaller  area  to  be  planted  than 
usual,  the  plants  were  later  than  usual, 
and  the  weather  has  been  decidedly 
against  the  late  crop.  In  my  garden  the 
late  tomatoes  are  now  (September  1) 
just  beginning  to  ripen,  and  most  of  the 
fields  I  have  noticed  in  a  railroad  ride  up 
through  Delaware  seem  even  later.  The 
packers  will  have  a  very  short  season  and 
a  very  small  pack.  Generally  at  this 
date  one  sees  a  regular  string  of  two- 
story  wagons  loaded  with  baskets  of  to¬ 
matoes.  Now  the  grocers  are  putting 
them  into  strawberry  boxes  at  10  cents 
each,  or  about  $3.20  per  bushel.  The 
canners  will  get  none  except  those  con¬ 
tracted  for  earlier. 

I  have  been  on  Long  Island,  and  was 
pleased  to  see  the  neatness  of  the  market 
gardens  and  the  apparent  adaptation  of 
the  soil  to  truck.  The  cleanness  of  the 
crops  reminded  me  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Virginia.  But  the  area  of  the  gardens 
was  much  less  on  Long  Island.  There 
were  no  100-acre  potato  fields  which  were 
common  on  the  Eastern  Virginia  farms. 
By  the  by,  the  two  small  counties  of 
Accomac  and  Northampton  sold  through 
their  exchange  6,000  carloads  of  early 
Irish  potatoes  for  $8,000,000.  and  many 
crops  were  sold  in  a  lump  to  Western 
buyers  who  came  down  and  bought  whole 
fields  at  a  uniform  price  per  barrel. 

Long  trains,  and  several  a  day,  are  now 
rushing  the  early  sweet  potatoes  North, 
and  crop,  while  not  in  as  large  area  as  the 
Irish  potato  crop,  will  probably  amount 
to  more  money.  In  the  flower  garden  the 
moist  season  has  brought  out  a  wonderful 
growth  and  bloom  on  the  Cannas.  I  have 
some  of  the  old  small-flowered  variety 
which  I  keep  for  their  massive  foliage 
and  tall  growth.  They  make  a  fine  center 
for  a  bed  surrounded  by  the  more  dwarf 
large-flowered  varieties. 

The  seedling  Dahlias  are  coming  into 
bloom,  and  while  the  majority  of  the 
flowers  fail  to  measure  up  to  the  modern 
standard,  I  am  getting  some  really  re¬ 
markable  flowers.  Watching  seedling  per¬ 
ennials  coming  into  bloom  is  great  fun 
to  a  lover  of  the  garden.  Some  of  my 
Canna  seedlings  are  as  fine  as  any  of  a 
choice  25  varieties  Avhich  I  bought  as  the 
finest  known  in  the  trade. 

The  beds  and  porch  boxes  filled  with 
the  ever-blooming  Begonias  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  a  brave  show.  The  geraniums  which 
I  saw  making  beautiful  beds  on  Long 
Island  are  worthless  here,  and  the  Be¬ 
gonias  and  scarlet  sage  take  their  place. 
I  save  the  seed  and  grow  the  Begonias 
from  seed  every  year.  Then  of  course  I 
save  my  own  seed  of  the  scarlet  sage. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  of 
the  scarlet  Salvia  in  bloom  on  Long 
Island.  Perhaps  it  comes  in  later  there. 
Here  it  blooms  early  in  June,  and  is  a 
blaze  of  scarlet  all  Summer.  By  keeping 
the  ripening  spikes  cut  out  the  fresh  ones 
come  out  faster,  and  the  cut  spikes  are 
let  dry  on  newspapers  and  then  are  easily 
rubbed  out.  I  always  save  an  abundance 
of  flower  seed,  for  there  are  lots  of  homes 
nearby  of  the  men  who  work  in  the  mills: 
their  wives  are  glad  to  get  seed  and  plants 
for  their  yards,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  give  them. 

My  woven  wire  fences,  as  I  have  often 
observed,  are  about  as  useful  as  any  part 
of  the  garden.  On  one  50-foot  piece  I 
had  the  tall-growing  late  peas.  When 
they  were  over  their  vines  were  cleaned 
off  and  plants  of  Lima  beaus  started  in 
four-inch  pots  were  set,  and  now  the 
fence  is  well  covered  with  the  beans.  On 
another  piece  of  similar  length  I  have 
the  early  Sieva  or  small  Lima  bean, 
which  always  gives  twice  the  crop  or 
more  here  than  the  large  Lima. 

After  trying  the  seedsmen’s  okra  seed 
and  getting  inferior  varieties,  I  got  this 
year  from  an  amateur  gardener  in  the 
South  the  true  Creole  or  White  Velvet 
okra,  and  hope  to  keep  it,  for  it  seems 
impossible  to  get  the  pure  long-podded 
variety  from  the  seedsmen.  They  have 
got  it  crossed  with  the  green  sorts,  and 
the  seed  produces  short  and  ridgy  pods, 
and  resembles  the  White  Velvet  only  in 
(Continued  on  page  1313) 


Get  The  Best 


ASK  the  driver  of  an  automobile  stage  running  to  the  deer 
country  what  is  bis  choice  in  a  rifle  and  ammunition.  If  be 
bunts,  be  is  almost  sure  to  say  Remington  I_TMG.  _  No  one  is 
better  able  to  appreciate  tbe  best. 

minded,  well  informed  sportsmen  tbe  world  over  have  come  to  depend  upon 
Remington  UMG  for  tbe  most  important  improvements  in  tbeir  shooting  equipment. 
No  other  manufacturer  so  completely  justifies  this  confidence  with  modfern  service. 

In  bunting  rifles,  tbe  highest  efficiency  is  reached  in  the  Remington  UMG  Iock- 
bree  cb  autoloading  and  slide  action  repeaters — bammerles3,  side  ejecting  and  fitted 
with  safety  lock.  In  cartridges,  m  the  Remington  UMG  rimless  high  power  .25 
.30,  .32  and  .35  for  these  nfles. 

Remington  UMG  rifles  and  ammunition  of  identical  design,  along  with  the 
other  Remington  UMG  products,  were  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  gold  medal, 
highest  honor*' for  modern  firearms  and  ammunition,  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  m  San  Francisco  in  1916. 

are  now  more  than  82,700  Remmgton  UMC  dealers  in  the  United 
States  —  another  important  point  of  value  in  Remmgton  UMG  Service. 

For  Sale  In  Your  I  learest  Town 

Clean  and  oil  your  gua  with  Rem  Oil,  the  combination  Powder  Solvent,  Rust  Preventive  and  Lubricant. 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Ir.c. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  F  i  reanms'ctnJ  Ammunition  in  the  Wbrli 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  N5W  YORK 


BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 


AN  IDEAL  FERTILIZER  FOR  FALL  SEEDING 

ANALYSING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Every  farmer  knows  that  so  long  as  he  can  grow  Clover  he  can  grow  anything  else,  and 
that  where  clover  refuses  to  grow,  owing  to  acid  soil  conditions,  other  crops  must  steadily 
deteriorate. 

Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying  Phosphorus 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 

AND  INSURES  A  LUXURIANT  GROWTH  OF  CLOVER 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  LIME 

Begin  now,  preparing  for  next  year's  crops,  by  planting  cover  crops  of  Clover  and  Bye  to 
be  turned  under  in  the  spring  with  Barium-Phosphate  aud  just  euough  manure  to  supply  the 
necessary  bacteria. 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  in  New  Tork,  New  Jersey  and  most  New 
England  points  at  the  following  prices: 

CARLOADS,  20  TONS  OR  MORE  $21.50  A  TON 

LESS  CARLOADS,  1  TON  OR  MORE  23.50  A  TON 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  book. 

“BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  FOR  FALL  SEEDING” 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


USE  YOUR  FORD  AS  A  10-HORSE 
PORTABLE  FARM  ENGINE 

The  Perfection  Belt 
Power  Attachment  is  all 
you  need. 

Easy  to  line  up  with 
the  machine  you  want  to 
drive.  Has  an  extra  cool¬ 
ing  fan.  We  also  make 
The  Ideal  Power  Jack 
for  rear  drive. 

Fits  any  car 

Ask  us  about  them 

THE  ASHLAND  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
200  Virginia  Avenue  ASHLAND,  OHIO 


f 


US.  Govt, 
BattedWire!! 


■ 

Buy  Now! 


"POR  a  limited  time  only,  we  offer 
highest  grade  extra  heavy  12  gauge 
barbed  wire  at  less  than  the  cost  of  manu-< 
facture:  4  point  barbs  ?s  in.  long,  spaced 
3  in.  apart.  Coated  with  best  special' 
weather  resisting  paint.  Put  up  in  reels 
of  750  ft.  weighing  5S  lbs. 

Special  Low  Prices! 

No.  2-SX100.  Carload,  625  reels, 

per  reel . $1.80 

No.  2-SX101.  100  reels,  per  reel. .  1.95 

60  reels,  per  reel.. .  2.00 
25  reels,  per  reel. . .  2. OS 
Less  than  25  reels. 


No.  2-SX102. 
No.  2-SX103. 
No.  2-SXlOi. 
per  reel. . . 


HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Dept.  RX-37 

35th  andiron  Sts.  CHICAGO 


CATALOG  FREE 


KITSELMAN  BROS.  DEPT.230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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All  Sorts 


Another  Farm  Problem  creolin  solution  made  of  warm  water,  to 


I  am  the  owner  of  90  acres  of  West 
Virginia  land,  25  acres  of  which  has  been 
carelessly  cultivated  for  some  years.  The 
remainder  is  in  good  pasture  sod,  mostly 
Blue  grass.  The  cultivated  land  lies  well 
to  be  worked.  The  land  cost  me  $77  per 
acre.  Is  it  possible  for  my  wife  and 
I,  both  energetic,  to  pay  for  the  land 
from  the  land  alone,  or  should  we  have 
an  income  from  some  other  source?  What 
would  you  consider  as  the  most  profitable 
course  to  pursue  to  pay  for  our  farm? 
We  are  both  college  graduates.  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  teach  in  high  school 
one  mile  from  home.  Will  it  pay  me 
financially  to  teach  or  stick  strictly  to 
business?  O.  B.  B. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  a  stranger 
to  answer  any  such  question  definitely. 
We  do  not  know  how  old  these  people 
are,  whether  they  are  strong  and  in  good 
health,  or  whether  they  have  had  former 
experience  in  farming.  All  such  things 
would  have  to  be  considered  along  with 
many  others. 

Would  they  both  be  satisfied  to  depend 
on  this  farm  entirely  for  their  income? 

Can  they  agree  perfectly  in  time  of 
doubt  and  trouble? 

Do  they  both  like  to  work,  and  would 
either  of  them  become  easily  discouraged? 

They  are  blocking  out  a  big  proposi¬ 
tion,  -which  will  require  considerable  capi¬ 
tal  and  a  great  deal  of  work  and  fine 
courage  and  patience  in  order  to  put  it 
through.  Without  knowing  the  person¬ 
ality  of  either  party  we  would  give  con¬ 
servative  advice.  It  will  be  better  to 
keep  on  teaching  or  wmrking  until  a  fair 
capital  has  been  acquired.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  begin  each  year  to  plant  trees  on 
the  best  parts  of  the  farm  suited  for  or¬ 
chards.  Spend  vacations  or  other  spare 
time  on  the  farm  working  out  a  definite 
programme.  Make  careful  plans  now, 
looking  forward  to  a  good  orchard  and 
grass  or  grain  lands  for  the  future,  and 
having  made  such  a  plan  stick  to  it 
without  change,  putting  labor  and  capital 
Into  the  development  of  that  definite  plan. 
Such  a  plan  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
on  the  spot.  Do  not  take  the  advice  of 
any  stranger,  but  go  to  practical  farmers, 
and  also  get  the  advice  of  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  Agent  and  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Morgantown.  It  will  be  better 
to  go  slowly  in  a  plan  of  this  sort,  and 
accumulate  fair  capital  before  trusting  all 
to  the  land. 


Killing  the  House  Fleas 

The  flea  season  is  upon  us.  We  never 
had  so  many  complaints  about  houses 
infested  with  bedbugs  and  fleas  as  have 
come  this  season.  One  trouble  with  the 
fleas  is  that  cats  and  dogs  are  left  free 
to  come  and  go  from  the  house.  They 
serve  as  carriers  into  the  house ;  why  not 
use  them  as  killers?  The  dog  or  cat  can 
be  given  a  nest  in  the  house.  The  fleas 
will  get  on  this  animal.  Then  take  him 
out  and  wash  him  and  let  him  go  back 
to  accumulate  another  supply.  Among 
other  letters  is  the  following : 

We  have  a  small  tenant  house  which 
we  have  found  full  of  bedbugs,  and  used 
hydrocyanic  gas.  Now  we  find  that  the 
ground  underneath  the  cottage,  which  w 
on  raised  concrete  piers,  is  alive  with 
fleas.  We  have  sprayed  from  a  hand- 
pump  five  gallons  of  gasoline,  on  the 
ground  and  under  the  floor,  and  expect 
to  use  kerosene  also.  The  whole  place 
is  still  hopping  with  them,  and  they  are 
also  being  brorught  up  to  our  house,  by 
the  workers,  in  serious  quantities. 

District  of  Columbia.  c.  J. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  fleas  that  may 
be  found  in  the  house — the  human  flea, 
the  dog  flea  and  the  cat  flea.  Sometimes 
the  two  latter  are  present  at  the  same 
time.  The  reason  why  these  insects  pre¬ 
sent  such  difficulty  to  control  is  that 
some  of  the  best  control  measures  are 
rather  dangerous  to  use  in  the  household. 
For  instance,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
what  benzine  applied  thoroughly,  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  cracks  of  the  floor  in  which 
fleas  breed  so  commonly,  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  treatment,  but  owing  to 
the  dangers  of  fire,  benzine  cannot  be 
recommended  in  many  places.  Possibly 
the  next  best  treatment  is  kerosene,  ap¬ 
plied  once  every  three  or  four  weeks 
through  the  flea  season.  When  houses 
are  infested  with  fleas  and  a  pet  dog  or 
cat  kept  and  owned  on  the  premises,  it 
is  well  to  wash  the  dog  or  cat  with  a 


which  enough  creolin  is  added  to  make 
it  of  two  per  cent  strength. 


“Helping”  the  Busy  Farmer’s  Wife 

Several  years  ago  there  appeared  an 
article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggesting  that 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  some  city  peo¬ 
ple  would  go  in  the  country  and  help  the 
busy  wife  on  the  farm.  I  can  picture  it 
from  my  own  experience.  Ours  was  a 
large  variety  fruit  farm,  and  much  small 
fruit.  Of  course,  when  pleasant  weather 
comes  we  find  many  of  our  city  friends 
have  just  remembered  us,  and  in  due  time 
a  letter  comes,  saying:  “John  and  I  (pos¬ 
sibly  a  couple  of  children)  will  be  up  on 
a  certain  date.  We  want  to  help  you.  as 
we  know  you  must  be  very  busy  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Will  be  up  on  the  night 
boat,  and  please  do  not  disappoint  us.” 
The  farmer’s  wife  gives  a  long  sigh,  and 
the  farmer  says,  “Make  the  best  of  it.” 
Of  course  mother  does  the  work.  The 
time  arrives  and  you  go  to  bed  early  and 
lie  with  one  ear  open  to  hear  the  whistle 
when  the  night  boat  gets  in.  The  tide, 
etc.,  makes  a  difference  in  the  time.  When 
the  whistle  blows,  or  before,  the  farmer 


or  son  goes  out  to  the  barn  t.>  harness 
and  start  for  the  five-mile  drive  to  the 
river,  perhaps  it’s  two  or  three  in  the 
morning.  At  4 :30  mother  gets  up  and 
the  morning  chores  start  and  by  five 
breakfast  is  ready  and  the  family  and 
help  eat.  A  little  later  the  dog  barks, 
announcing  the  arrival  of  our  city  help. 
The  farmer  eats  and  starts  in  a  long, 
hard  day’s  work.  Mother  doubtless  has  a 
bunch  of  fruit  cans  on  the  table  waiting 
to  be  filled,  and  must  be  done.  After  a 
hearty  breakfast  our  helpers  decide  they 
must  rest  awhile,  and  appear  when  din¬ 
ner  is  ready.  When  the  farmer  and  fam¬ 
ily  are  ready  to  retire  for  the  night  our 
helpers  are  rested  and  very  talkative. 
The  family  loses  a  couple  more  hours  of 
needed  sleep,  and  with  the  daylight  sav¬ 
ing,  scarcely  get  in  a  sound  sleep  before 
the  alarm  goes  off.  Our  helper  will  call 
out  before  going  to  bed  in  this  manner : 
“Now,  Mrs.  C.,  be  sure  to  call  us  up 
early,  as  you  know  we  are  here  to  help 
you.”  In  the  morning,  after  the  family 
have  had  their  breakfast,  mother  calls  our 
helpers,  and  no  response.  About  nine 
o’clock  they  appear  and  ask  where  the 
folks  are.  and  “have  they  had  their  break¬ 
fast?  We  really  meant  to  get  up  early, 
but  the  air  is  so  diffei'ent  here.  Don’t 
bother  with  much  breakfast ;  we  never 
have  anything  but  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
slice  of  bread  and  butter.”  Just  watch 
the  delicate  appetites  improve.  The  first 
morning  they  will  take  some  cereal  and 
an  egg;  next  morning  potatoes  are  add¬ 
ed  and  a  few  cookies,  and  by  the  third 
morning  would  enjoy  a  porterhouse  steak 
if  given.  “I  cannot  understand  why  I 
eat  so  much,  but  really  one  gets  tired  of 
bakers’  goods,  and  everything  homemade 
tastes  so  good,  and  those  lovely  fresh 
eggs  and  garden  truck ;  and  think,  you 
just  go  out  and  get  them  and  do  not  have 
to  carry  a  pocketbook  with  you.” 

During  the  day  John  will  tell  the  farm¬ 
er  in  strict  confidence  that  he  brought  his 
wife  up  for  a  much-needed  rest,  and  the 
wife  will  tell  mother  that  John  was  so 
busy  and  spent  his  nights  at  the  club  that 
she  thought  he  might  forget  them  if  he 
took  a  short  vacation.  When  they  were 
ready  to  go  home  we  received  many 
thanks  for  the  good  time  we  gave  them. 
Thus  ended  our  help,  and  this  happens 
from  year  to  year.  aunt  Elizabeth. 


Swimming  with  One  Lesson 

I  was  taught  to  swim  in  one  lesson 
when  I  was  about  12  years  of  age.  A 
stranger  told  me  to  put  my  head  back  as 
far  as  I  could,  and  make  my  hands  and 
feet  go  as  fast  as  I  could,  imitating  a  dog 
running,  to  push  the  water  downward.  I 
did  so  and  found  myself  a  good  swimmer. 
Many  lives  are  lost  in  ponds  and  other 
still  waters.  If  people  would  keep  their 
hands  below  the  surface  and  follow  above 
directions  there  need  be  no  further  loss 
of  life.  Rough  water  and  undertow  re¬ 
quire  strong  swimmers.  B.  T. 

New  York. 


An  Old-fashioned  Hay-rake 

On  page  1110  I  noticed  an  article  con¬ 
cerning  the  old-fashioned  revolving  hay- 
rake.  The  Parson  requests  a  picture,  and 
I  send  one  herewith.  The  rake  has  been 
under  the  shed  for  38  years.  The  horse 
before  it  is  30  years  old,  and  it  is  the 
first  time  she  has  ever  been  harnessed  to 
that,  sort  of  a  rake.  The  man  at  the 
handles  has  used  one  many  a  day,  and 
says  he  has  never  had  as  much  trouble 
as*  the  Parson  in  manipulating  one.  In 
picture  the  rake  is  just  about  to  revolve, 
the  horse  on  a  walk.  The  sender  hopes 
the  Parson  will  enjoy  the  picture  as  much 
as  he  himself  does  in  having  it  taken. 

Mastic,  N.  YT.  c.  H.  R. 


What  Is  America’s  Greatness? 

The  article  by  A.  B.  Genung  on  page 
681  interested  me  because  of  some  side¬ 
lights  on  rural  conditions  in  France.  But 
as  representing  post-war  impressions  of  a 
returned  fighter,  the  conclusions  are 
rather  disappointing.  This  is  particularly 
so  in  view  of  the  emphasis  most  of  us 
have  been  led  to  put  on  the  spiritual 
motives  that  sent  our  men  to  a  foreign 
soil  to  fight  for  and  with  a  foreign  nation. 
Mr.  Genung  visualizes  Soldier  John’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  America  with  the  statement : 

“The  greatness  of  America — that’s 
what  it  all  sums  down  to,  especially  our 
fundamental  greatness :  land.” 

Is  it  possible,  I  have  been  asking  my¬ 


self  since  reading  the  above,  that  anyone 
other  than  a  soul  commercialized  and 
materialized  by  the  handling  of  gold,  can 
believe  that  the  fundamental  greatness  of 
America  lies  in  her  material  possessions? 
Does  John’s  case  represent  the  typical 
reaction  of  a  war  trip  abroad  on  our 
farmer  fighters?  And  will  our  only  re¬ 
turns  on  the  sacrifices  made  in  this  war 
be  a  more  zealous  incentive  to  possess 
and  to  glory  in  possession? 

It  can’t  be.  For  even  John  himself,  if 
he  has  a  sense  of  humor,  must  note  the 
inconsistency  of  his  conception  of  the 
greatness  of  America  with  the  “steaming 
manure  piles  in  every  front  yard”  of 
France.  Surely  American  farmers  and 
gardeners  do  not  so  decorate  their  front 
yards  or  thus  conserve  their  valuable 
wealth.  Is  this  because  we  have  more 
and  better  places  for  our  manure  piles, 
or  is  it  because  our  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
is  more  thoroughly  developed?  To  my 
mind  neither  explanation  explains. 

For  the  fundamental  greatness  of 
America  is  spiritual,  embodied  in  the 
mental,  physical  and  moral  make-up  of 
our  manhood  and  womanhood.  And  our 
manhood  and  womanhood  in  turn,  a 
product  of  forces  religious,  political  and 
social,  that  date  back  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  to  the  origin  of  a  peculiar  type  of 
human  who  prized  life  and  freedom. 

Yes,  Soldier  John,  America  is  great- 
great  in  land,  but  so  is  Russia  ;  great  in 
resources,  so  is  South  America ;  great  in 
commercial  opportunity,  so  are  Germany, 
China  and  others.  But  who  would  ex¬ 
change  a  home  in  America  for  one  of 
these  lands?  Not  I.  For  the  things  that 
make  America  greatest  of  all  lands  are 
her  ideals,  her  moral  and  religious  heri¬ 
tage  and  her  peculiar  type  of  manhood 
and  womanhood ;  all  of  which  could  make 
any  desert  habitable  and  without  which, 
for  an  American  at  least,  no  land  would 
be  American  or  great.  F.  A.  hawley. 


College  Education  and  Expenses 

I  have  seen  so  many  discussions  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  regarding  the  advisability 
of  a  college  education  for  boys  and  girls 
that  I  feel  impelled  to  add  a  few  words 
to  this  discussion.  The  prevailing 
thought  appears  to  be  that  any  boy  who 
wishes  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  college 
education  must  work  for  that  education, 
regardless  of  the  ability  of  his  parents  to 
pay  for  it.  solely  to  prove  that  he  de¬ 
serves  it.  This  view  is  entirely  erroneous. 

A  boy  does  not  necessarily  have  to  pay 
for  his  education  in  order  to  appreciate 
it,  or  to  derive  the  utmost  benefit  from  it. 
The  contrary  holds  true.  A  boy  working 
his  way  through  college  loses  very  much, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  social  life  of 
the  institution.  No  matter  how  little 
time  he  devotee  to  earning  his  own  way, 
that  little  time  might  be  more  profitably 
employed  elsewhere.  Ili.s  studies  are 
bound'  to  suffer  at  times,  no  matter  how 
studious  he  may  be,  for  once  he  gets  a 
“steady  job,”  such  as  caring  for  a  fur¬ 
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nace  or  something  similar,  it  will  have  to 
be  attended  to,  regardless  of  all  else.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  many  public  lectures  and  con¬ 
certs,  arranged  as  supplementary  instruc¬ 
tion  or  for  purely  cultural  purposes,  may 
have  to  be  omitted.  And  even  “sopho¬ 
more  hops”  and  “junior  proms”  are  not 
to  be  scoffed  at.  The  student,  perhaps 
more  so  than  another,  is  in  need  of  such 
recreation,  and,  when  properly  supervised, 
such  affairs  are  conducive  to  excellent  re¬ 
sults. 

To  my  mind,  the  whole  question  hinges 
on  the  boy’s  training  before  being  sent  to 
college.  If  he  has  been  taught  the  value 
of  time  and  money,  there  is  little  danger 
of  his  squandering  either  at  college.  If  a 
boy  desires  a  college  education,  by  all 
means  give  it  to  him,  if  possible,  and 
even  if  he  does  not  desire  it,  attempt  to 
instill  the  di  Ire  of  it  in  him.  The  col¬ 
lege  training  and  the  college  atmosphere 
will  give  him  a  newer  and  fresher  outlook 
on  life.  This  is  especially  invaluable  to 
the  farm  boy.  He  will  be  the  better 
farmer  for  it. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  were  forced  to 
work  my  way  through  college,  because  I 
wanted  an  agricultural  education  and  my 
parents  were  unable  to  support  me  while 
away  from  the  farm.  During  the  first 
two  years  I  was  almost  entirely  self-sup¬ 
porting,  but  during  the  last,  two  a  very 
dear  friend  loaned  me  a  sufficient  sum  to 
relieve  me  of  much  of  my  outside  work. 
Although  my  scholastic  standing  was  of 
the  very  highest,  nevertheless  I  missed 
much  that  I  might  have  gotten  had  I  not 
been  forced  to  earn  my  way  through,  even 
partially.  Had  I  the  opportunity  over 
again,  I  would  borrow  every  cent  of  the 
necessary  expenses,  if  possible,  and  de¬ 
vote  all  my  time  to  college  work  and  other 
college  activities. 

My  younger  brother  is  now  in  college, 
and  I  am  giving  him  all  financial  aid 
possible,  in  order  that  he  take  advantage 
of  those  things  that  I  missed.  When  our 
youngest  brother  is  ready  to  enter  col¬ 
lege,  we  two  older  boys  will  be  in  position 
to  meet  all  his  expenses.  We  are  relying 
on  our  mother  to  give  him  the  necessary 
training  until  that  time,  so  that  when  ho 
does  enter  upon  his  new  walk  in  life  there 
will  be  very  little  danger  of  his  squander¬ 
ing  either  his  time  or  money.  H.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  great  truth  about  this  is 
the  remark  about  “the  boy’s  training  be¬ 
fore  being  sent  to  college .”  That  is  pretty 
much  the  whole  story,  for  unless  the  boy 
can  have  the  right  home  training,  college 
can  do  but  little  for  him. 


Diseased  Goldfish 

I  have  50  goldfish  in  a  galvanized  tub, 
and  they  are  not  doing  well.  Almost 
every.. one  of  them  has  a  white  slime  on 
the  gills.  Some  have  it  on  top  of  the 
head  and  sometimes  on  the  mouth.  I 
change  the  water  once  a  week,  and  have 
changed  it  twice  a  week.  I  added  a  little 
salt  to  the  water,  but  all  for  no  good. 

I  have  my  fish  in  the  hoxise  all  Winter 
and  lost  a  few  with  that  slime.  Do  yon 
think  that  the  galvanized  tub  may  be  the 
cause?  I  feed  a  little  fish  food  every 
other  day.  The  fish  are  always  on  the 
top  of  the  water.  L.  B. 

New  York. 

The  goldfish  are  diseased  and  probably 
too  far  gone  to  be  cured.  The  slime  you 
speak  of  is  a  fungus  growth.  The  only 
preparation  that  can  be  used  with  success 
is  the  salt-water  bath.  Use  about  one 
tablespoon  of  salt  to  one-half  gallon  of 
cold  water.  Leave  the  fish  in  this  for 
10  minutes,  then  change  to  clean  cold 
water.  This  may  kill  some  of  thu  fish, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  will  cure  the  rest 
of  them,  if  they  are  not  too  badly  off. 
The  water  ie  too  warm,  that  being  the 
cause  of  the  fish  staying  on  top  of  the 
water.  As  for  feeding,  the  fish  should 
each  have  half  a  teaspoonful  of  prepared 
food  once  a  week. 

I  cannot  find  any  people  who  are  suc¬ 
cessful  with  goldfish  who  do  not  use  a 
good  prepared  food  obtained  from  a 
dealer.  A  friend  who  has  the  biggest 
aquarium  I  have  ever  seen  outside  a 
museum,  says  the  principal  fault  in  feed¬ 
ing  is  to  give  too  much.  I  am  afraid 
the  galvanized  tub  is  partly  to  blame, 
because  it  is  somewhat  rough  and  cannot 
be  kept  as  clean  as  is  necessary  for  fish 
to  thrive.  This  friend  insists  that  material, 
smooth,  and  as  easily  kept  clean  as  glass 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  one  is  to  keep 
goldfish.  She  also  says  that  goldfish 
cannot  be  kept  healthy  for  any  length  of 
time  unless  there  is  green  stuff  growing 
in  their  tank.  But  anyone  not  familiar 
with  an  aquarium  has  little  idea  of  the 
difficulty  there  is  in  “balancing”  an 
aquarium ;  that  is,  having  the  right  pro¬ 
portion  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  grow¬ 
ing  in  it  at  the  same  time.  The  big 
aquarium  I  speak  of  is  in  front  of  a  win¬ 
dow  and  has  a  water  tap  directly  over 
it,  and  an  arrangement  for  siphoning  off 
the  top  water  every  little  while.  These 
fish  get  a  small  amount  of  prepared  food 
on  alternate  days,  and  come  to  the  top 
when  they  see  the  box.  Snails  kept  in 
the  aquarium  help  to  keep  the  glass  clean, 
but  once  in  at  least  three  months  the 
fish  are  caught  and  put  in  a  tub  of  water, 
while  the  green  stuff  is  all  torn  out,  clean 
sand  put  at  the  bottom  and  the  roots  of 
water  plants  replaced.  These  fish  never 
have  anything  the  matter  with  them. 

EDNA  8.  KNAPP. 


•  Farmer:  “Do  you  want  a  job  diggin’ 
potatoes?”  Tired  Tim  :  “Yes,  provided  it’s 
diggin’  ’em  out  of  gravy.” — Melbourne 
Australasian. 


An  Old-fashioned  Revolving  Hay-rake 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

(Continued  from  page  1341) 
being  white.  Pods  that  I  am  saving  for 
seed  are  now  about  10  inches  long,  round 
and  smooth,  without  a  solitary  ridge.  The 
same  amateur  friend  who  sent  the  okra 
seed  sent,  some  large  white  Lima  beans, 
which  he  claimed  were  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  the  large  white  Lima  and 
the  Sieva  or  small  Lima,  and  that  they 
make  as  heayy  a  crop  as  the  small  Limas. 
These  are  the  ones  now  just  coming  in 
on  the  fence  where  the  peas  were. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


A  Backyard  Quince  Tree 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  a  quince 
bush  published  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  with  the  following  description  : 

“This  modest  tree  in  the  yard  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Ilenish  has  brought  its 
various  owners  about  .$1,820  during  its 
70  years  of  life.  It  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  quince  ‘bush’  in  the  city.  It  has 
outdistanced  all  comers  in  the  quince  field 
by  about  50  years,  the  average  life  of  the 
quince  bush  being  20  years.  This 
Spring  the  tree  is  24  feet  in  diameter  and 
has  about  5,000  blossoms.  It  never  bears 
less  than  five  or  six  bushels  of  the  lus¬ 
cious  ‘strawberry’  quince,  so-called  because 
the  fruit  turns  a  rose  color  when  cooked. 
One  year  10  bushels  were  picked.  The 
fruit  *  usually  sells  at  $3.75  to  $4  a 
bushel.” 

It  is  in  the  next  block  from  me,  and  I 
have  known  of  the  bush  for  39  years  my¬ 
self.  I  have  just  been  to  see  the  owner 
of  it  and  find  that  the  statement  is  cor¬ 
rect,  with  the  exception  of  the  $1,820, 
which  is  erroneous,  and  the  owner  is  in¬ 
dignant  over  the  misstatement.  I  took 
some  measurements  this  morning  and  find 
that  the  trunk  diameter  (not  circumfer¬ 
ence!  is  2  ft.  and  4  in.  at  the  smallest 
part,  and  has  a  spread  of  branches  equal- 
ly  on  all  sides  of  25  ft.,  and  is  19  ft.  high 
at  its  highest  point.  It  was  one  mass  of 
blossoms,  and  the  owner  told  me  that  two 
years  ago  she  picked  10  bushels,  and  has 
sold  from  $2.75  to  $4  per  bushel.  The 
age  is  unknown,  but  is  supposed  to  be  at 
least  70  years,  but  it  is  now  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  0.  A.  COOK. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture  sent  us  was  too 
dim  to  make  a  good  engraving.  This  way 
of  figuring  is  a  favorite  with  our  city 
friends.  They  take  one  exceptionally  good 
crop,  guess  at  the  age  and  multiply. 


Elder  Roots  Clogging  Drain 

Directly  over  the  outlet  of  a  l^-in. 
tile  drain  ditch  on  my  place  there  is  a 
clump  of  elderberry  bushes.  The  clump 
is  about  8  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  long,  and  the 
bushes  are  about  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  The 
other  day  I  had  to  go  at  it  with  pick  and 
shovel  and  dig  up  about.  20  ft.  of  this  tile, 
and  found  it  eompletelyVull  of  these  elder 
roots.  Is  there  any  method  of  getting 
rid  of  this  nuisance  except  to  grub  them 
out?  The  ditch  is  fully  3  ft.  below  the 
surface,  so  you  see  it  would  be  quite  a 
task  to  dig  them  out.  I  had  thought  of 
trying  salt  upon  them,  but  do  not  know 
how  to  proceed  or  whether  it  would  do  the 
business.  Can  you  tell  me  if  salt  will 
do  it,  and.  if  so,  how  much  and  how 
should  it  be  applied?  I  am  too  busy  ty 
be  digging  up  the  ditch  every  Spring. 

Aurora.  N.  Y.  F.  W.  \v. 

Certain  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  often 
occasion  trouble  of  this  kind,  and  the 
logical  -°medy  is  to  remove  the  trees  and 
grub  oui  the  roots.  Where  this  is  not  de¬ 
sirable,  street  commissioners  and  others 
often  insert  a  rather  stiff  wire,  the  er  '  of 
which  is  barbed  something  after  the  hash- 
ion  of  a  spear-head,  and  thus  remove  the 
roots.  A  wire  50  ft.  in  length  ca;  be 
managed  without  much  difficulty,  bu  .  of 
course,  the  relief  will  be  only  temporary, 
for  new  roots  will  speedily  form.  I  doubt 
if  the  use  of  salt  or  any  other  chemical 
would  be  at  all  practicable.  By  plugging 
the  outlet,  and  filling  the  tile  with  a  strong 
briue  the  roots  might,  possibly,  be  killed 
out,  but  even  then  the  dead  roots  would 
•till  clog  the  drain.  Nor  would  the  relief 
be  more  than  temporary,  for  new  roots 
would  soon  develop.  About  nine  years 
ago  I  had  some  experience  with  a  4-in.  tile 
drain  that  had  become  clogged  with  wil¬ 
low  roots.  We  dug  up  the  tile,  cleaned 
and  relaid  it.  Then  we  covered  the  tile 
with  a  3-in.  layer  of  fine  gravel  and  over 
this  we  poured  hot  coal  tar.  When  this 
had  become  pretty  well  dried  we  filled 
the  ditch  with  earth.  Thus  far  the  roots 
have  given  no  trouble.  In  spite  of  all  that 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  if  a  drain  is 
made  of  well-glazed  tile,  and  the  joints 
properly  cemented,  and  there  are  no  sand 
holes  or  other  defects  in  the  tiles,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  roots  to  force  an 
entrance  into  the  tiles.  c.  o.  okmsbee. 


Long-keeping  Apples 

You  ask  us  to  be  prompt  in  sending  in 
our  subscription  renewal  money.  Well, 
here  goes,  in  the  first  mail  out.  When 
I  say  good-bye  to  this  dollar  I  know  that 
there  will  be  returned  to  me  more  real 
help  and  inspiration  than  money  can  buy 
anywhere  eise.  Just  a  word  about  the 
keeping  qualities  of  our  apples  in  a  good 
cellar.  We  had  McIntosh  all  the  time 
to  May  12.  Then  we  started  on  Stay- 
man,  which  were  finished  on  July  4.  Wal- 
bridge  lasted  up  to  August,  when  I  took 
what  was  left  to  the  barn  for  old  Red. 
No  apples  this  year.  geo.  n.  Lincoln. 

Lackawanna,  Co.,  Pa. 


BOTH  in  the  city  and  on  the  farm  every  minute  counts 
during  these  days  of  reconstruction.  Get  a  Raynster 
and  work  right  through  the  hardest  rain  without  endanger¬ 
ing  your  health  and  without  discomfort. 

Raynsters  include  weatherproof  coats  for  every  purpose. 
Light  and  heavy  rubber-surfaced  coats  for  outdoor  work 
and  driving,  big  warm  ulsters  that  turn  the  keenest  wind, 
slickers,  and  fine  cloth  coats  that  are  worn  by  well-dressed 
men  everywhere  as  overcoats. 


Lnt  if  this  Luii!  Sijmur 


The  Raynster  Label  also  marks  the  best  weatherproof  coats 
for  women,  girls  and  boys.  Always  look  for  the  Raynster 
Label.  It  identifies  the  genuine  and  stands  for  full  value- 
backed  by  the  world’s  largest  rubber  manufacturer. 

You  should  be  able  to  buy  a  Raynster  in  any 
good  clothing  store.  Ask  for  it  by  name.  A 
Raynster  Style  Book  will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 

United*  States  Rubber  Compaiy 

Clothing  Division  New  York  end  Boston 


Maryland  Farm 

of  30  acres;  line  rolling  land;  stream-watered  pas¬ 
ture:  tine  water,  fruit  and  timber;  10-room  brick 
house  with  large  porch;  barn  38x50:  outbuildings; 
storage  house  38x40,  3  stories,  including  all  the 
growing  crops,  stock  and  equipment;  18  acres  corn; 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  hay,  straw,  etc.;  team  fine 
horses,  harness  and  new  wagon;  cow,  3  fineshoats, 
125  chickens,  all  farm  tools.  Quick  sale,  85,500: 
easy  terms;  possession  at  once.  For  full  description 
of  this  and  many  more  large  and  small  farms,  write 
EDWARD  >V.  CASE,  Phone  122,  21 1  !•*..  Main  St*,  Westminster.  MU. 


F.am  QS  Aorac  4^  miles,  Port  Jervis,  Orange 
rarm  30  HCre!>  Co..  N.  Y.;  >a  mile  Huguenot. 

- —  mostly  level  state  road;  7-room  house;  2 

barns;  fair  condition.  S7.500  ;  possession  at  once. 
Easy  terms.  HARRY  VAIL,  New  Milford.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


C  A  DA/f  C.  l  ife  worth  living.  For  list. 

1  s~ir\iVl  information,  assistance, 

write  State  Board  of  Agricultcre,  Dover,  Delaware 


FARM  CTATinNCRV  Printed  to  order.  Full  line  of  sam- 
r  Ah  III  OlflllUnCrll  Jlirs  f„r  any  business,  with  jwu-iic- 
ltlars,  postpaid,  free.  A.  HOWIE,  Printer,  Uccbe,  Vt. 


CORN 


H  APUF3TFR  ^no  man,  one  horse,  one  row, 
HHniLUikn  solf-catherinjf  :  -equal  to  a  corn 
binder:  sold  direct  to  farmers  for  23  years.  Only 
$25,  with  fodder  binder,  shipped  by  express  to 
every  state.  Freo  Catalogue  showing  pictures  of 
Harvester.  CORN  HARVESTER  CO.,  Salina,  Has. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


combination 
machine  1 
years,”  W. 
demand,”  I 


Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  r.ntf  barley.  A  perfect 
machine,  nothing  like  it.  “The 
have  beeu  looking  for  for  20 
F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  ever.v 
A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Jree. 


Station.  Booklet  30 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co., Morristown, Tenn. 


w  lOstyles  and  sizes 

for  every  purpose. 
r  Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
Hampahlra  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


HAY 

PRESS 


WELL  dipaysg  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

W1LUAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


-Pul  Your  Farm  On  a  Cash  Basis- 

Whether  you  rent  or  own,  it’s  good  business  to  take  advantage  of  cash 
discounts  and  other  money-saving  opportunities.  Let  us  help  you. 

WE  LOAN  MONEY 

for  productive  farm  purposes  to  New  York  State  farmers  only.  We  will 
finance  you  for  an  entire  season  at  a  reasonable  rate.  We  simply  desire 
to  make  expenses  and  a  fair  return  upon  investment— nothing  more. 

Write  for  full  particulars.  * 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc.,  Alliance  Bank  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Tractor  For 
the  Small  Farm 

voo.  Mr.  Farmer,  with  160  acrea  or  less,  here  is1 
a  tractor  service  for  your  farm  that  w  save 
you  S500  to  $700.  Plow-cultivate— 
the  work  of  lour  horses  with 

COULD  autoTR  ACTOR 1 

Readily  attaches  to  Ford  car.  Use  It  as  recommended  and  yea 
Ket  exactly  the  tractor's  ser¬ 
vice  your  farm  requires.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  Guaranteed. 

FREE  BOOK  to  Small  Farm 
Owners.  Specifications  and 
table  showing  draw  bar  pull 
for  two  bottom  plows, 
all  kinds  of  soil.  Ask 
your  banker  or 
this  paper 
about  us. 

Gould  Balance 
Valve  Company 

22  Depot  St.. 

Kellogg.  Iowa 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
small  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
■which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,15  Easton,  Pa. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 


Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 


Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  Wo  30th  St.,  New  York 
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With 
Moist 
W  arm 
Air 


There's  health  and  happiness  in  homes  where  every  room 
is,fiooded  with  warm,  moist,  fresh  air.  It  is  the  ideal  heat¬ 
ing  physicians  recommend  —  the  kind  being  put  in  better 
class  houses. 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

“The  One  You've  Heard  So  Much  About '* 

You  can  install  a  New  Idea  in  a  day,  for  you  make  no 
alterations  in  your  house,  put  up  no  network  of  pipes. 

Costs  Very  Little 

A  New  Idea  costs  little  more  than  a  good  stove,  but  does 
the  work  of  several,  burning  hard  or  soft  coal,  wood  or  gas, 
and  less  than  you’ve  burned  before. 

Every  New-Idea  Pipeless  Furnace  is  sold  under  a  positive 
and  absolutely  binding  written  guarantee. 

You  should  install  a  New  Idea  before  cold  weather  catches 
you.  At  least  send  at  once  for  all  the  facts  about  this 
ideal  heating.  Don't  confuse  the  New  Idea  with  other 
pipeless  furnaces.  The  frameless  feed  door  construction 
alone  puts  the  New  Idea  in  a  class  by  itself — no  dust 
• — no  gas — no  ashes!  There  are  New  Idea  dealers  in  all 
sections — one  in  your  neighborhood.  Write  us  and  we’ll 
send  you  his  name.  You  can  get  your  New  Idea  promptly. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY  Box  SO,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Excellent  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  right 
kind  of  agents. 


These  features 
make  New 
Idea  Heating 
ideal : 

Frameless  feed  door 
Smoke  curtain 
Non-clxnker  grate 
Hot  blast  feed  door 
Gas  and  dust-tight. 

radiator 

Two-piece  fire  pot 
Large  water  pan 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  oil  about  Paint  and  Painting  *or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


Only  $4.39 

ON  ARRIVAL 

POSTAGE  FREE 
Black  Dress  Shoe 
Save  profits.  Buy  Direct 
from  Factory  Headquarters. 

•  ■  - - -  n| 

Boston  Mail  Order  House,  Dept.  T434,  Boston.  Mass. 

Bend  shoes  ou  approval.  My  money  back  If  I  want  it.  I  risk  nothing 

Name . Size . 

Address . 


Special  sale  of 
Remnants 

The  quality  of  these  remnants  is  same  as 
first  grade  roofing  and  contains  same  amount 
of  roofing.  1(JS  sq.  ft.  with  all  fixtures. 

Our  supply  of  remnants  never  equals  de¬ 
mand,  so  place  your  order  now.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  return  your  money. 

1- ply  Remnants  89c  per  roll  (Just  liko 

SI. 50  regular  grade) 

2- ply  Remnants  $1.05  per  roll  (Just  like 

&3.00  regular  grade) 


Also  extra  special  bargain  in  Rea  and  Green 
slate  surfaced  remnants  at  S1.75.  This  just 
like  first  grade  which  sells  for  $3.00  per  square 
except  that  slate  eurfaoo  is  not  put  on  as 
smoothly. 

Also  our  first  grade  roofings  at  20%  less. 
Send  for  price  list  and  samples  today. 

Manufacturers  Outlet  Dept. 

BUFFALO  HOUSEWRECKING  &  SALVAGE  CO. 

614  Walden  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Transplanting  Evergreens 

Last  Spring  there  was  a  question  in  re¬ 
gard  to  transplanting  evergreen  trees,  but 
referring  especially  to  the  cedars.  If  the 
trees  are  growing  in  a  rich,  moist  loca¬ 
tion,  the  root  system  will  usually  bo 
small  and  compact,  and  there  will  seldom 
he  any  difficulty  in  successfully  trans¬ 
planting  trees  of  moderate  size.  The  main 
points  to  be  observed  are  to  take  up  as 
much  of  the  root  system  as  possible  and 
to  so  do  the  work  that  neither  the  sun 
nor  the  wind  shall  touch  the  naked  roots, 
lake  other  trees,  the  evergreens  absorb 
their  food  through  root-hairs,  which  are  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  ends  of  the  feeding  roots.  In 
transplanting  a  tree  many  of  these  feeding 
roots  are  necessarily  broken,  thus  remov¬ 
ing  the  organs  through  which  the  tree 
takes  its  food.  Most  of  the  deciduous 
trees  readily  develop  new  feeders  from  the 
sap  stored  in  the  tree,  hut  the  evergreens 
are  slow  to  do  so.  More  than  this,  the 
sap,  which,  in  deciduous  trees,  is  a  liquid 
as  thin  as  water,  is  of  a  pitchy  nature  in 
the  evergreens,  and  hardens  to  a  thick 
gum  when  the  roots  are  exposed  to  any 
drying  influence.  Hence  the  need  of  care 
in  both  of  these  particulars  becomes  ap¬ 
parent.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  usually 
expressed,  I  have  found  that  the  best  time 
to  transplant  evergreens  is  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  in  the  Spring.  The  ground 
is  then  in  the  most  favorable  condition 
to  receive  them,  and,  if  other  conditions 
are  favorable,  and  the  trees  not  too  large, 
they  can  he  depended  upon  to  live  and 
grow.  Evergreen  trees  make  the  most 
of  their  terminal  growth  during  June  and 
July,  and,  during  this  period,  it  is  not  a 
favorable  time  to  attempt  anything  in  the 
line  of  transplanting.  Also,  they  should 
have  fully  three  weeks  after  transplanting 
in  which  to  become  established  before  the 
terminal  growth  begins.  If  Fall  trans¬ 
planting  is  practised,  the  trees  should  be 
moved  immediately  after  the  terminal 
growth  has  ceased.  This  is  usually  by 
the  middle  of  August. 

It  is  seldom  possible  to  transplant  an 
evergreen  successfully  from  a  dry  and 
sterile  pasture,  where  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  are  found,  without  previous  prepa¬ 
ration.  This  is  because  the  roots  travel 
so  far  in  search  of  water  and  nourish¬ 
ment  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  up  any 
considerable  number  of  the  feeders.  I 
have  often  traced  the  roots  of  evergreens 
in  such  locations  six  feet  in  height,  for 
a  distance  of  20  feet  before  reaching  any 
considerable  number  of  the  feeding  roots 
and,  without  these,  a  successful  trans¬ 
planting  is  out  of  the  question.  When 
it  is  thought  worth  while  to  move  a  tree 
of  considerable  size,  and  so  located,  a 
ditch  two  feet  wide  and  of  similar  depth, 
if  possible,  on  account  of  the  ledge  below, 
should  he  dug  around  the  tree  as  early  in 
the  Spring  as  possible.  The  ditch  should 
be  immediately  filled  with  a  rich  loam, 
well  tramped  down.  Then  the  tree  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  two  seasons.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  unless  its  vitality  has  been 
so  lowered  by  the  operation  that  it  will 
never  be  of  value  as  an  ornamental,  it 
will  not  only  recover,  but  it  will  develop 
new  feeders  in -the  loam  of  the  ditch,  and 
which  will  ‘be  in  a  compact  mass  close  to 
the  tree.  Then,  some  time  during  the 
Fall,  dig  around  the  tree  and  just  out¬ 
side  the  ditch.  Allow  the  ground  to 
freeze  solidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
and  then  with  a  long  lever  pry  the  tree 
loose  with  the  ball  of  frozen  earth  at¬ 
tached,  load  it  upon  a  sled  or  stoneboat, 
draw  it  to  the  desired  location,  and  plant 
it  in  a  hole  previously  prepared.  It  thus 
becomes  largely  a  question  of  power  and 
engineering.  c.  o.  oumsbee. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Hastening  Ripening  of  Grapes 

My  grapevines  are  loaded  with  grapes, 
hut  there  is  such  a  rank  growth  of  leaves 
and  new  vines  that  T  am  wondering  if 
clipping  leaves  and  ends  of  vines  will  help 
fruit  to  ripen.  Can  you  tell  me? 

Ouaquaga,  N.  Y.  w.  F.  L. 

As  the  leaf  of  the  vine  is  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  it  is 
impractical,  except.  inMic  event  of  greatly 
excessive  foliage,  to  remove  the  leaves  for 
the  purpose  of  favoring  ripening.  The 
vineyardist  considers  himself  fortunate  if 
he  have  a  large  leal  area,  especially  so 
when  a  heavy  crop  is  borne.  Usually  a 
light  growth  is  correl;  ted  with  a  heavy 


crop,  and  vice  versa,  much  foliage  with  a. 
small  crop.  The  writer  lias  seen  many 
failures  of  certain  varieties  to  color  nor¬ 
mally  because  some  or  a  large  part  of  the 
foliage  dropped  prematurely.  In  this 
instance  I  should  strongly  advise  against 
the  removal  of  leaves.  The  ripening  may 
be  retarded  somewhat  through  the  dense 
shading,  yet  in  the  end  it  will  come.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  vines  may  be  so  over¬ 
loaded  with  fruit  that  the  root  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  sustaining  the  strain,  so  that  ma¬ 
turity  is  impossible  under  any  conditions. 
In  this  event  the  removal  oi:  the  foliage 
would  prove  more  disastrous  than  ever. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Horseradish  Culture 

Will  you  give  cultural  methods  for 
horseradish,  best  variety,  time  and  man¬ 
ner  of  planting,  fertilizing  and  storing? 

Martinsville,  N.  J.  c.  E.  n. 

This  crop  is  grown  from  sets  made  from 
roots  too  small  for  market.  They  are 
usually  made  in  lengths  of  four  to  six 
inches  from  roots  one-fourth  to  one-half 
inch  in  diameter,  the  top  end  being  cut 
square  or  straight  across,  and  the  bottom 
end  slanting,  so  that  when  planting  it  is 
easy  to  see  at  a  glance  or  to  tell  by  the 
touch  which  is  the  top  or  bottom  end  and 
avoid  putting  them  in  the  ground  top  end 
down.  The  sets  are  usually  tied  in  bun¬ 
dles  of  50  or  so,  and  stored  away  in  boxes 
of  damp  sand  in  a  cool  cellar,  care  being 
taken  to  put  enough  sand  between  the 
bundles  and  each  layer  of  bundles  to  pre¬ 
vent  heating. 

Large  market  gardeners  cultivate  horse¬ 
radish  as  a  second  crop,  being  usually 
planted  with  early  beets  or  cabbage.  The 
ground  thus  planted  is  usually  lined  out 
in  rows  12  to  15  in.  apart.  Every  other 
row  is  planted  to  cabbage  or  sown  to  early 
beets.  After  this  operation  is  completed 
the  horseradish  is  planted  between  the 
rows  of  cabbage,  etc.,  at  about  16  in.  apart 
in  the  row.  The  planting  of  the  roots  is 
usually,  done  about  the  first  of  May.  An 
acre  will  hold  10.000  to  12.000  'plants. 
ri  lie  planting  is  done  by  making  a  hole 
S  to  10  in.  deep  with  a  light  iron  bar  or 
long  sharp  planting  stick,  into  which  this 
set  is  dropped,  top  end  up,  the  top  being 
about  three  inches  under  ground,  pressing 
the  earth  down  around  the  set  with  the 
feet.  The  principal  reason  for  planting 
the  set  so  far  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  to  delay  its  coming  up  until  the 
other  crop  has  been  cleared  off  and  mar¬ 
keted.  The  horseradish  makes  its  great¬ 
est  growth  in  the  Fall,  so  it  will  he  no  in 
jury  to  it  to  prevent  it  from  making  top 
until  July.  This  crop  requires  very  little 
cultivation.  After  the  eabbage  or  other 
crop  has  been  gathered,  the  horseradish  is 
allowed  to  grow  at  will,  and  about  all  the 
cultivation  it  requires  is  one  good  deen 
stirring  of  the  soil  between  the  rows  with 
the  horse  cultivator.  This  will  kill  out 
the  weeds  present  at  that  time,  and  the 
tops  of  the  horseradish  will  usually  cover 
the  ground  pretty  well  before  the’  others 
can  get  much  start,  and  smother  them  out 
As  the  plant  is  very  hardy  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  ground  ns  late  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  Fall,  and  is  usually  not  dug 
until  the  approach  of  freezing  weather,  or 
along  about  December. 

When  the  plants  are  dug  it  is  best  to 
break  the  small  roots  off  before  storing  the 
major  roots  for  the  Winter.  These  small 
roots,  from  which  sets  are  to  he  made,  are 
usually  stowed  away  in  boxes,  and  are 
trimmed  to  proper  length  at  leisure,  the 
large  roots  are  put  away  in  pits,  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  until  wanted  for  market,  and 
are  best  stored  in  the  following  manner : 
The  ground  should  be  naturally  well 
drained,  so  that  no  water  will  lie  around 
the  roots,  or  if  not  naturally  so,  then  pro¬ 
vision  must  bo  made  for  drainage  by  use 
of  tile  below  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The 
pit  should  be  dug  out  about  three  feet 
deep,  and  five  to  six  feet  wide,  and  as 
long  as  may  be  required.  The  roots  are 
then  put  in,  in  sections  20  to  20  inches 
wide  across  the  pit,  and  up  to  the  height 
of  the  ground  level.  Retween  the  sections 
a  space  of  six  to  eight  inches  should  he 
left,  which  is  filled  with  soil  up  to  the  top, 
and  so  on  until  the  entire  pit  is  filled  ;  by 
this  plan  one  or  more  sections  can  be 
taken  out  at  a  time  without  in  the  least 
disturbing  the  others.  If  weather  should 
he  mild  at  time  of  storing  the  roots  should 
he  covered  with  soil  only  lightly  at  first, 
adding  more  soil  as  weather  grows  cooler, 
and  when  finished  there  should  be  18  to  20 
inches  of  soil  covering  the  roots,  and 
rounded  on  top  so  as  to  shed  the  water 
from  Winter  rains  and  melting  snows.  If 
a  goodly  covering  of  leaves  or  straw  is 
put  over  the  top  of  the  pit  the  roots  will 
be  easy  of  access  at  any  time  of  Winter. 

The  best  variety  is  Maliner  Krcn  or 
Bohemia.  Some  nurserymen  claim  there 
is  comparatively  no  difference  between  the 
Bohemia  and  the  common  variety,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  superiority  of 
Bohemia ;  it  makes  a  larger  and  heavier 
root,  and  therefore  the  yield  per  acre  is 
much  greater  than  the  common  sort. 

Deep  rich  soil  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  successful  growing  of  horseradish,  as 
large,  marketable  roots  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  other  kind  of  soil.  In  tin* 
large  market  gardens  that  have  been 
brought  up  to  the  highest  state  of  fertility 
by  annual  applications  of  40  to  50  tons 
of  stable  manure  per  acre,  this  crop  has 
been  made  to  pay  a  handsome  profit.  k. 
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“OLl  NUMBER  ONE,”  the  origi 
nal  OilPull,  in  operation  at  tht 
National  Tractor  Demonstration 
Wuhita,  Kansas,  July  1919. 
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The  Latest  Oil  Pull -The  12-20 


Old  Number  One”  proves  the 
dependability  and  longlife 
built  into  every  OilPull 


What  will  your  tractor  be  like  in  1929 — ten  years  from  now? 

Will  it  show  as  good  a  record  of  performance  as  has 
“Old  Number  One”? 

After  ten  years  of  the  hardest  kind  of  work  that  a  tractor 
can  be  put  to,  “Old  Number  One” — the  first  OilPull — was 
brought  to  the  National  Tractor  Demonstration  at  Wichita,and 
put  right  to  work  plowing  in  public  demonstrations  alongside 
tractors  that  were  not  even  dreamed  of  until  years  after  this 
machine  had  been  turning  the  sod  of  the  Dakota  prairies. 

“Old  Number  One”  was  a  pioneer  tractor  in  the  Northwest. 
To  date  it  has  broken  1,750  acres  of  tough,  virgin  prairie  sod, 
has  plowed  5,600  acres  of  stubble  land,  and  in  321  days  of 
threshing — during  which  it  operated  a  40  x  62-inch  separator 
— it  has  threshed  over  750,000  bushels  of  grain.  Besides  all 
this,  it  has  done  road  work  and  miscellaneous  pow-er  jobs. 

As  a  proof  that  it  is  still  a  good  example  of  OilPull  depend¬ 
ability,  its  work  at  Wichita  was  excelled  by  no  other  tractor. 
And,  mind  you,  “Old  Number  One”  was  sent  direct  from  its 
owner’s  farm  to  the  demonstration  and  was  not  sent  into  the 
factory  to  be  built  over.  And  just  as  important,  this  old 
OilPull  is  now  back  in  the  hands  of  its  owner  and  out  on  its 
usual  Fall  threshing  run. 


Now  this  proves  an  extremely  important  point — a  question 
that  is  today  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  every  prospective 
tractor  buyer — namely,  that  a  tractor  can  be  built  to  give 
dependable  service  day  after  day  and  year  after  year.j 

And  the  same  dependability  and  long  life,  shown  by  “Old 
Number  One,”  is  built  into  every  OilPull  that  goes  out  of  the 
Rumely  shops.  “Old  Number  One”  does  not  enjoy  its  record 
alone.  It  is  known  that  many  others  of  the  first  OilPulls  built 
are  still  working;  Numbers  Six  and  Eight  are  in  North  Dakota 
— Number  Nine  in  Kansas — Number  Eleven  in  Michigan. 

And  with  this  proof  of  dependability  and  long  life,  you 
can  add  one  other  extremely  important  point — economy.  The 
OilPull  is  the  only  tractor  made  with  which  is  given  a  written 
guarantee  that  it  will  burn  kerosene  under  all  conditions,  at 
all  loads,  at  all  times. 

Dependability — Economy — Long  Life.  Thesa  are  three 
vitally  essential  points  that  you  want  to  be  sure  are  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  tractor  you  buy. 

There  is  a  size  OilPull  to  fit  your  farm — four  sizes— 12-20, 
16-30,  20-40  and  30-60  H.  P.,  each  possessing  20%  reserve 
power  over  its  rating. 

Ask  for  the  OilPull  catalog. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO.,  Inc 
La  Porte,  Indiana 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


We  are  losing  some  fruit  to  thieves. 
All  who  attempt  to  grow  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables  near  large  towns  or  on  well-trav¬ 
eled  roads  must  expect  to  find  this  thief 
nuisance  as  bad  as  insects.  In  some  cases 
the  loss  will  be  10  to  15  per  cent  or  more 
with  fruit  and  50  per  cent  with  chickens. 
I  have  known  bands  to  come  with  cars 
and  get  away  with  a  fair-sized  load  be¬ 
fore  any  general  alarm  could  be  given. 
There  are  all  grades  of  these  thieves. 
Some  of  them  would  be  greatly  insulted 
if  you  put  such  a  name  on  them.  They 
are  the  people  who  get  out  of  a  car  and 
walk  through  the  orchard  and  help  them¬ 
selves  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  will 
carry  off  a  dozen  big  peaches  or  a  bag 
of  apples  on  the  theory  that  a  farm 
always  has  plenty  and  will  never  miss 
this  small  supply.  If  you  went  into  then- 
house  and  took  a  pie  or  several  loaves 
of  bread  or  into  their  store  and  helped 
yourself  there  would  be  trouble  right 
away,  but  a  farmer  is  supposed  to  keep 
open  house — and  orchard. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Few  of  us  bother  about  this,  however, 
except,  as  was  the  case  with  us  recently, 
they  come  and  take  the  finest  specimens 
of  seedlings  or  new  variety  of  fruit.  It 
is  better  to  say  nothing  and  he  a  phil¬ 
osopher.  The  regular  thief,  who  makes 
a  business  of  taking  your  property,  is  a 
class  of  vermin  growing  rapidly  in  many 
localities,  and  needing  attention.  How 
shall  we  fight  him  off?  Just  now  we  are 
having  a  struggle  with  the  rats  in  our 
house.  We  have  tried  all  sorts  of  things, 
but  when  the  rats  get  into  the  walls  it 
is  a  desperate  job  to  get  them  out.  I  am 
not  ready  to  say  yet  what  is  best  for  the 
rats,  but  for  the  thieves  an  electric  alarm, 
a  good  dog  and  a  shotgun  seem  to  be  a 
good  combination.  I  do  not  like  a  rifle, 
as  no  one  wants  to  kill  a  petty  thief.  A 
charge  of  rock  salt  put  into  his  legs  will 
generally  make  him  walk  a  straight  path 
for  awhile  at  least.  But  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  combination  is  a  good 
dog.  Now  I  know  that  at  once  hundreds 
of  dog  haters  will  start  up  and  say  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  dog. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  know  the  argument  all  through.  I 
have  been  told  that  a  dog  is  a  lazy, 
treacherous  descendant  of  a  wild  animal 
— originally  no  better  than  a  wolf.  lie 
is  a  carrier  of  one  of  the  worst  known 
and  most  horrible  diseases,  and  it  is  his 
nature  to  kill  sheep.  I  get  it  all,  but 
this  is  no  argument  for  or  against  the 
dog.  My  proposition  is  that  if  a  poultry- 
man  or  a  gardener  or  fruit  grower  is  to 
fight  thieves  successfully  he  must  have  a 
good  dog.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  dog’s 
companionship  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
His  nose  and  his  teeth  are  useful  for 
protection.  There  is  no  doubt  that  dogs 
have  been  of  wonderful  service  as  pro¬ 
tectors.  A  little  dog  imported  from 
France  practically  saved  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  in  Canada  by  giving  warning  when 
Indians  came.  I  will  not  debate  the 
q uestion  as  to  whether  a  good  dog  is 
useful  as  a  protector.  The  point  is,  what 
is  a  good  dog?  .  The  following  question 
gives  a  chance  for  discussion. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“As  I  know  from  reading  Hope  Farm 
Notes,  you  get  inquiries  of  all  kinds,  and 
I  wish  to  impose  on  your  good  nature  and 
time  to  ask  about  the  Airedale  dog.  We 
have  just  had  to  have  our  collie,  which 
was  14  years  old,  put  out  of  his  misery  and 
now  we  want  another  dog,  and  from  what 
I  have  read  about  your  Airedale  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  that  was  the  all- 
around  dog  that  we  wanted.  But  within 
the  past  two  weeks  I  read  about  one 
killing  a  little  girl  in  Troy.  N.  Y.,  after 
the  woman  who  owned  it  bad  kissed  the 
child.  We  haven’t  any  children  of  our 
own.  but  have  quite  a  good  many  here, 
off  and  on.  as  my  wife  and  I  are  both 
fond  of  children,  but  wouldn’t  want  a  dog 
that  was  likely  to  be  vicious  if  we  showed 
any  attention  to  the  children.  There 
seems  to  be  a  gang  working  around  this 
neighborhood  stealing  chickens,  and  they 
have  visited  ray  neighbors  on  both  sides 
of  me.  For  that  reason  I  want  a  dog 
that  is  a  good  watch  dog,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  a  good  companion  for  children.” 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  H. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  will  try  to  give  as  well  as  I  can  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  we  found  in  the 
Airedale.  It  seemed  to  me  that  our  dog 
had  about  all  the  good  points  a  dog  should 
have  except  beauty.  No  one  can  call  the 
Airedale  handsome.  He  seems  to  me  about 
the  homeliest  dog  ever  made.  Beauty, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  as  I 
know  after  listening  to  various  descrip¬ 
tions  of  wife,  husband  <>r  child — and  then 
seeing  the  original.  The  Airedale  has  a 
quick,  sound  brain,  and  you  can  teach 
him  anything  any  dog  can  learn  When 
angry  he  is  the  most  terrible  fighter  I 
ever  saw.  At  the  same  time  lie  is  the 
most  patient  and  good-natured  dog  in  tlm 
world.  Our  little  children  would  pull  his 
tail  and  ears  and  maul  him  generally, 
but  he  never  showed  any  resentment  He 
would  just  move  away  and  wait  for  them. 
Let  some  other  dog  or  any  other  animal 
approach  these  children  and  the  Airedale 
was  right  on  deck  to  defend  them.  He 
seemed  to  have  sense  enough  not  to  at¬ 
tack  until  his  services  were  needed,  and 
then  the  rush  be  made  for  the  otfhtr  dog 
was  a  wonder.  I  have  sent  out  half  blood 
Airedales  that  gave  good  satisfaction  at 
handling  cows  or  other  stock,  though  it 
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has  been  said  that  this  breed  is  not  suited 
to  this  work.  Our  dog  practically  saved 
my  life  when  a  heifer,  filled  with  sudden 
fury,  got  me  down  where  I  could  not 
move.  As  a  guard  inside  a  chicken  yard 
or  around  a  house  I  can  hardly  imagine 
a  better  protector  than  a  well-trained 
Airedale.  Woe  unto  the  thief  who  got 
in  the  way  of  those  sharp  teeth. 
***** 

As  for  bad  qualities,  we  discovered 
several.  The  Airedale  is  by  nature  an 
adventurer.  Some  of  them  like  to  wander 
about.  They  do  not  stay  at  home,  as 
some  of  the  slower  and  less  energetic  dogs 
do.  We  have  a  number  of  reports  from 
people  who  say  these  dogs  run  out  of  the 
yard  and  follow  strangers  away.  Where 
an  Airedale  is  kept  for  business  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  keep  him  in  a  yard  and  at  night 
turn  him  into  the  orchard  or  chicken 
park,  where  he  is  to  act  as  a  watchman. 
He  will  do  the  rest.  The  young  dogs,  if 
left  to  themselves,  will  often  pick  up  the 
habit  of  chasing  chickens  and  small  stock. 
It  is  all  in  play,  and  can  be  quickly 
stopped  if  taken  in  time.  If  you  let  it 
grow  into  a  fixed  habit  there  will  he 
trouble.  The  Airedale  is  very  affectionate 
and  loves  the  members  of  the  family  with 
genuine  human  devotion.  Like  all  who 
show  this  great  affection  this  dog  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  jealous.  It  seems  to  single  out 
several  member's  of  the  family  for  special 
love,  and  cannot  bear  to  feel  itself  second 
in  their  affection.  I  was  once  walking 
with  a  visitor  over  the  farm  with  the 
Airedale  close  behind  us.  My  friend  was 
talking  earnestly  and  in  order  to  make 
me  hear  better  he  caught  my  arm  some¬ 
what  roughly  and  pulled  me  toward  him. 
In  an  instant  the  Airedale  was  upon  him 
and  ripped  his  clothes  before  I  could 
speak.  Had  I  looked  at  the  dog  and  said 
a  word  to  her  she  would  have  understood 
and  made  no  move.  I  do  not  believe  the 
report  that  a  baby  was  killed  by  an  Aire¬ 
dale,  but  I  do  know  how  they  feel  toward 
their  friends,  and  how  faithful  and  true 
our  dog  was.  I  must  state,  however,  that 
this  is  my  own  opinion.  I  took  a  family 
vote  for  best  dog,  and  it  stood  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  seven.  German  shepherd  two,  hound 
one,  collie  one,  Airedale  one. 

***** 

I  meet  people  who  have  bulldogs,  var¬ 
ious  terriers,  collies  and  other  breeds  at 


work  in  the  chicken  yard  or  on  the  farm. 
Yes,  I  say  at  work,  for  these  dogs  are 
certainly  doing  good  service  as  special 
policemen,  and  are  fully  entitled  to  be 
called  workmen.  No,  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  lazy  drones  and  fat  or  starved  mon¬ 
grels  you  see  so  frequently  in  driving 
through  the  country.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  dog  laws  could  be  made  so 
as  to  get  rid  of  every  one  of  these  curs. 
I  think  that  is  to  be  the  tendency,  and 
that  these  mongrels  will  fade  away  just 
as  the  old  time  scrub  cow  is  giving  place 
to  the  good  grade  which  clearly  shows 
the  makings  of  one  of  the  recognized 
breeds.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  well- 
bred  and  useful  dog.  The  curs  and 
mongrels  have,  by  their  behavior,  given 
all  (logs  a  bad  reputation  with  many.  In 
any  community  where  chicken  thieves 
abound  some  dog  of  good  breeding,  and 
well  trained  to  his  business,  will  become 
just  about  a  necessity.  Just  as  weeds 
and  plant  diseases  and  insects  increase 
and  grow  strong,  the  more  certain  crops 
are  cultivated,  so  thieves  seem  to  increase 
as  the  chicken  business  or  fruit  growing 
develops.  We  must  get  ready  for  them, 
and  a  well-trained  dog  is  part  of  the 
equipment.  I  have  heard  of  a  case  where 
a  chicken  man  had  a  fine  dog — as  he 
thought — at  large  in  the  chicken  yard. 
One  morning  the  dog  was  gone,  and  they 
thought  he  had  been  poisoned.  In  about 
a  week  he  was  back,  happy  at  the  sight 
of  his  old  friends.  Then  they  thought 
the  chickens  must  be  safe  with  such  a 
faithful  guard.  But  one  morning  they 
.found  all  the  chickens  stolen  and  the  dog 
still  on  guard.  It  seems  that  the  thieves 
had  enticed  the  dog  away  and  got  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him.  Then  when  they 
came  at  night  he  remembered  them  and 
just  wagged  his  tail  and  let  them  take 
the  birds !  I  doubt  if  that  trick  could 
be  played  on  an  Airedale.  ir.  w.  c. 


Trapping  Woodchucks 

On  page  1107  is  a  brief  letter  regarding 
the  trapping  of  woodchucks.  Contrary  to 
the  advice  given,  the  best  way  to  set  the 
traps  is  to  make  a  little  excavation  in 
the  mouth  of  the  hole,  place  the  trap 
therein  and  at  the  full  length  of  the  chain, 
cover  the  trap  with  paper  and  cover  the 
paper  with  earth.  The  woodchuck  is 
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not  a  suspicious  animal,  and  will  step 
into  a  trap  so  covered.  If  not  covered 
the  chuck  will  endeavor  to  remove  it  from 
the  path,  and,  in  so  doing,  will  probably 
spring  it.  When  a  boy  I  practically  rid 
our  farm  of  woodchucks  by  drowning 
them.  My  method  was  to  place  the  large 
tank  used  in  gathering  sap  in  the  maple 
sugar  orchard  upon  a  wagon,  fill  it  with 
water,  drive  to  the.  hole  and  turn  the 
water  on.  If  the  woodchuck  was  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  sudden  flood  of  water, 
a  very  small  quantity  was  sufficient  to 
bring  the  animal  to  the  surface.  Other¬ 
wise  it  was  necessary  to  fill  the  hole  with 
water  completely.  I  used  a  club  to  kill 
th ('in  when  they  appeared. 

The  woodchuck  hibernates  during  the 
Winter,  and  the  fur  is  in  prime  condition 
late  in  the  Fall,  and  makes  nice  warm 
clothing  when  tanned  by  home  processes. 
Some  yearn  ago  certain  dealers  attempted 
to  create  a  market  for  the  skins,  but  the 
public  did  not  take  kindly  to  this  class 
of  fur.  The  hides  make  an  exceedingly 
tough,  pliable  leather,  suitable  for 
strings,  whiplashes  and  filling  for  snow 
shoes.  The  Indians  prefer  it  for  the  latter 
purpose  to  any  other  kind  of  rawhide. 
There  are  certain  fatty  glands  along  the 
breast,  and,  if  these  are  removed  as  soon 
as  the  animals  are  killed  the  flesh  of  the 
woodchuck  makes  an  excellent  meat.  If 
these  glands  are  not  immediately  removed, 
the  flesh  will  have  a  strong  and  musky 
flavor.  o.  o.  ormsbre. 


Moldy  Bread  for  Fertilizer 

Will  you  tell  me  the  value  of  a  ton  of 
moldy  bread,  unfit  for  feeding  purposes, 
as  a  fertilizer?  c.  M.  c. 

New  York. 

One  ton  of  moldy  bread,  provided  it 
does  not  carry  more  than  44  per  cent  of 
moisture,  would  yield  25  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
4  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  2*4  lbs.  of 
potash.  Figuring  these  ingredients  at 
their  prevailing  market  prices,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  fertility  value  of  the  ton 
of  bread  would  be  approximately  .$10.  Of 
course  you  realize  that  it  would  be  a  poor 
source  of  plant  food,  inasmuch  as  it  is  so 
bulky  and  so  low  in  its  comparative 
analysis. 


farm  fower/^\6ur  Ford 

at  One  Sixth  the  ordinary  cost 


You  need  this  inexpensive  Ford  attach¬ 
ment  to  fill  your  silo,  grind  your  grain, 
thresh,  saw  your  winter’s  wood,  or  handle 
any  of  the  other  jobs  on  the  farm. 

When  you  have  any  kind  of  a  job  that  requires 
power,  you  simply  drive  your  Ford  to  the  required 
position,  attach  the  Autopower  in  THREE  minutes, 
crank  the  engine — and  your  Ford  engine  and  the 
Autopower  do  the  rest. 

The  Autopower  runs  AUTOMATICALLY.  AN 
AUTOMATIC  GOVERNOR  regulates  the  power  to 
the  load,  provides  CONSTANT  SPEED  at  required 
r.p.m.,  and  prevents  stalling  or  racing  of  engine  on  vari¬ 
able  loads. 

An  Auxiliary  Fan  is  guaranteed  to  Prevent  Overheat¬ 
ing  under  all  load  and  weather  conditions.  Friction 
Clutch  permits  of  cranking  the  engine  before  throwing 
in  the  load. 

The  Autopower  takes  the  power  direct  from  the  crank¬ 
shaft,  and  delivers  the  full  power  capacity  of  the  engine. 
Develops  5-14  H.  P. 

fuel  consumption  of  the  Autopower  is  about  one  gallon 
of  gas  per  hour — varying  slightly  with  condition  of  engine 
and  nature  of  load. 

WE  lUVE  A  LIBERAL  PROPOSITION  FOR  LIVE  DEALERS.  Here  is  a  practically  unlimited  field  with  an  attractive  proposition 
for  the  first  comers.  Wr.te_or  better,  wire-State  distributor  today  for  dealer’s  proposition,  specifying  exact  territory  wanted? 


LOOK  FOR  IT  AT  THE  FAIRS 


McGill  Autopower  Distributing  Co., 


Sole  license  under  Gramm  Basic  U.  S.  Patent  No.  807,457,  Dec.  19,  1905, 


Af.  K  State  Distributors 
Morristown,  New  York 

All  other  Attachments  are  infringements  and  will  be  rigidly  prosecuted. 


Knight  Metal  Products  Co.,  M/rs.,  803  Woodware  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


VWFUfr, 


ATTACHMENT 
FOR  Sfvrcl  CARS 


Efficiently  Operates  at  Required  Speeds 


GRAIN  GRINDER 
ENSILAGE  CUTTER 
GRAIN  SEPARATOR 
BUZZ  SAW 
FANNING  MILL 
CORN  H17SKER 
CORN  SMELLER 

Cl  D  E 


HAY  PRESS 
PUMPS  (All  Kinds) 
CHURN 

MILKING  MACHINE 
LIGHTING  PLANT 
WASHING  MACHINE 
CONCRETE  MIXER 
R  PRESS 


ws 
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Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

Agriculture  has  been  making  rapid 
strides  in  this  county  during  tln>  last 
year.  For  one  thing  the  advance  from 
mixed  farming  to  dairying  has  been  made 
so  quickly  that  it  might  be  deemed  a 
revolution.  Holstein  and  Guernsey  clubs 
have  been  formed,  and  numerous  trips  to 
Wisconsin  have  been  made  to  buy  regis¬ 
tered  ’took.  One  club  imported  a  lot' of 
Guernsey  *alves  straight  from  the  Islands. 
Great  progress  is  also  being  made  in  hor¬ 
ticulture.  bee-keeping  and  poultry.  When 
■\ve  look  about  for  the  primal  cause  of  this 
rapid  movement  and  formation  of  a  new 
sentiment  in  regard  to  these  related  in¬ 
dustries  I  think  in  fairness  we  must 
ascribe  it  to  the  experts  sent  out  by  the 
agricultural  college  as  missionaries  to 
travel  over  the  State,  county  by  county, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  county  agent 
t  or  farm  adviser  to  hold  local  meetings  at 

various  points,  generally  1 1  some  farm. 
At  last  the  right  method  was  struck.  As 
long  as  these  experts  waited  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  come  to  them  at  the  county  seat 
or  some  town,  nothing  was  accomplished, 
but  so  soon  as  the  experts  began  to  go  to 
the  farmer  to  meet  him  cqj  his  own  farm, 
then  they  at  once  commenced  to  achieve 
great  results. 

Success  in  fruit  growing  this  year,  to 
use  a  slang  phrase  that  expresses  the  real 
truth,  hit  only  the  high  places.  Only  on 
elevations  with  good  air  drainage  did  the 
frost  fail  to  destroy  the  apple  crop.  Our 
own  crop  sets  a  new  record  for  abundance. 
For  the  first  time  since  their  planting. 
14  years  ago,  the  2  trees  of  Jefferis  set 
a  full  crop,  and  what  glorious  crop  it 
was !  The  late  Prof.  Van  Pemnn,  who 
recommended  this  variety  to  me.  was  right 
in  claiming  pre-eminence  for  this  Summer 
apple  in  quality.  For  eating  out  of  hand 
and  for  cooking  and  canning  I  have  seen 
nothing  superior.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
market  such  apples,  knowing  that  every 
customer  would  be  pleased.  They  sold  at 
$1.50  per  bushel,  in  competition  with 
apples  unworthy  of  comparison.  I  would 
not  brand  this  apple  as  a  late  bearer ;  its 
tardiness  here  might  have  been  due  to 
the  overly  rich  soil,  which  was  fed  heavily 
on  manure  to  produce  vegetables  between 
the  tree  rows.  . 

The  Fanny  apple  again  vindicated  its 
claiih  as  a  heavy  annual  bearer  of  fine 
fruit.  It  precedes  Jefferis.  ripening  in 
July,  while  Jefferis  runs  through  the 
greater  part  of  August.  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  and  Early  Harvest  were  good. 

The  sensation  of  the  apple  orchard 
was  the  crop  of  huge  apples  borne  by  a 
v  young  tree  listed  variously  as  \\  ilson’s 

tied  .Tune  and  San  Jacinto.  They  were 
as  large  as  the  largest  Gano  and  were 
colored  a  bright  red  all  over,  making  them 
most  attractive.  I  measured  one  whose 
circumference  was  UMi  inches.  Their 
season  was  the  first  part  of  August.  In 
quality  they  are  about  the  equal  of  Gano. 
This  variety  should  certainly  be  a  money¬ 
maker,  for  it  has  both  the  size  and  beauty 
to  make  it  a  favorite  on  the  market. 
Staymau  and  Champion  have  a  full  crop 
weli  distributed  over  the  trees.  The  ap¬ 
ples  of  these  varieties  do  not  grow  in 
clusters,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  seldom 
that  thinning  is  necessary.  King  David 
and  Delicious  have  an  excessive  crop, 
twice  as  large  as  they  should  be  permitted 
to  bear.  Their  limbs  have  all  come  down 
under  the  weight  until  the  trees  bear  no 
resemblance  to  their  former  selves.  There 
is  a  ring  of  props  all  about  them.  The  Ran 
Jacinto  is  pictured  on  page  1231.  Fig.  419. 

The  grape  crop  is  in  its  prime.  A 
period  of  wet  weather  caused  an  early 
outbreak  of  the  rot  that  took  a  heavy 
toll  where  regular  spraying  was  not  prac¬ 
ticed.  All  of  Roger’s  hybrids  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  rot  except  Goethe.  There  is  a 
good  list  of  grapes  that  are  nearly  rot- 
proof.  enough  to  make  a  good  variety  and 
to  cover  the  season.  For  example  there 
is  Moore’s  Early,  Green  Mountain.  Daisy, 
Delaware,  Lucile,  Ives,  Concord,  Worden, 
Wyoming,  Woodruff’s,  Norton’s  and  the 
Munson  Mericadel,  America,  Xiuta, 
Bailey  and  others.  Prices  are  up  not 
more  than  a  cent  a  pound,  rising  from 
four  to  five  cents.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  the  grape  birds,  orioles,  were 
not  present  to  carry  on  their  destructive 
work  of  puncturing  the  grapes.  Today 
for  the  first  time  I  saw  half  a  dozen  of 
these  pests.  The  only  way  I  have  found 
to  combat  them  is  with  a  shotguu. 

h.  B.  JOHN’ SOX. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Propagating  Raspberries  and  Blackberries 

Would  you  give  me  directions  for  the 
propagation  of  red  and  black  raspberries 
and  blackberries?  w.  w.  e. 

Andover,  N.  Y. 

Black  raspberries  are  grown  from  root 
tips,  mostly.  If  the  ground  is  naturally 
mellow  they  will  generally  root  themselves 
in  liberal  quantity,  but  when  ground  is 
hal’d  or  inclined  to  bake  after  rains,  or 
when  maximum  propagation  is  necessary, 
the  tips  of  the  canes  should  be  covered 
with  soil  to  hold  them  in  place  and  to 
facilitate  rooting.  The  tips  are  usually 
in  condition  for  rooting  in  the  month  of 
August.  The  proper  condition  of  the  tips 
for  rooting  is  indicated  by  the  abbre¬ 
viated  foliage  or  lack  of  foliage  almost 
altogether  on  the  terminals  of  the  canes 
and  bleached  appearance  of  the  tip.  If 
the  tips  are  buried  before  ready  for  root¬ 
ing  they  will  generally  continue  growing 
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in  lengtlu  or  the  tips  die  without  striking 
root.  YVhen  planting  time  comes,  the 
canes  are  severed  a  few  inches  above  the 
roots,  and  the  stool  of  roots  removed  to 
their  permanent  location.  The  short  piece 
of  cane  left  to  the  roots  will  leaf  out  the 
following  year,  as  a  rule,  but  does  not 
make  much  growth.  New  growth  is 
thrown  up  from  1  mis  under  ground  which 
form  the  plant  .or  fruit  bearing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
life  of  the  plant. 

Red  varieties  are  increased  from  suck¬ 
ers  thrown  up  around  the  parent  plants, 
and  from  root  cuttings.  When  propagat¬ 
ed  from  root  cuttings,  the  plants  are  taken 
up  in  the  late  Fall  and  all  roots  from 
one-eighth  inch  and  up  in  diameter  are 
cut  in  pieces  about  two  inches  long.  These 
ire  usually  buried  in  sand  in  small  boxes 
and  set  away  in  a  cool  cellar  until  the 
following  Rpring.  They  may  be  planted 
in  the  open  ground  or  cold  frames  as 
early  in  April  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked.  The  method  of  planting  is  very 
simple  and  consists  of  opening  a  small 
furrow  two  or  three  inches  deep  with  a 
small  plow,  furrowing  sled  or  hoe.  into 
which  the  pieces  of  roots  are  scattered 
thinly  and  covered  with  soil.  It  is  well  to 
ridge  the  furrow  somewhat  at  time  of 
planting  so  that  it  can  be  raked  down 
after  plants  start.  This  will  answer  for 
the  first  cultivation  and  destroy  countless 
uumbers  of  small  weeds. 

The  same  method  of  propagation  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  increasing  blackberries  as  for 
red  raspberries.  k. 


Grapes  in  Northern  New  York 

I  came  from  California  only  a  few 
months  ago.  and  would  like  to  know 
whether  grapevines  would  grow  fruit  in 
Saratoga  County,  X.  Y.  Some  people 
here  tell  me  it  is  too  cold  for  grapevines 
to  produce  fruit.  J.  D. 

Saratoga  Co.,  X.  Y. 

Grapes  will  bear,  aud  bear  abundantly, 
in  Saratoga  County,  if  given  good  care, 
but  as  the  season  is  shorter  here  than  in 
the  grape-growing  sections  of  the  State 
many  varieties  that  are  considered  safe 
in  the  grape  belts  will  not  mature  here 
every  season.  There  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  grape  sections  of  the  State  in 
their  ability  to  grow  and  mature  certain 
varieties.  For  instance,  the  Keuka  T.ake 
district  is  the  only  place  in  the  State 
that  grows  Catawba  with  any  degree  of 
success.  The  Delaware  seems  to  reach 
its  greatest  perfection  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  between  Kingston  and  Newburg.  Con¬ 
ditions  just  south  of  T.ake  Ontario  seem 
especially  congenial  for  Niagara.  Adapt¬ 
ability  of  varieties  to  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  is  an  important  factor  in  suc¬ 
cessful  fruit  growing,  whether  of  grapes, 
berries  or  any  of  the  tree  fruits.  My 
choice  of  varieties  for  Saratoga  County 
would  be  as  follows,  preference  in  each 
color  being  in  order  named :  Blue — 
Worden,  Moore’s  Early.  Concord.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Early,  Herbert.  Red — Brighton, 
Delaware.  Bindley.  I.ucile,  Moyer.  White 
— Diamond,  Niagara,  Winehell,  Empire 
State.  G.  R.  s. 


The  Robin  as  a  Florida  Tourist 

If  Mr.  Melius,  page  1182.  will  come 
down  here  some  time  when  we  have  a  sure 
enough  “infestation”  of  robins  in  straw¬ 
berry  time,  I  will  gladly  give  him  a  job 
watching  robins  that  will  leave  him  ut¬ 
terly  in  doubt  as  to  that  bird’s  honesty 
or  good  intentions.  With  us  the  robin  is 
a  Winter  tourist  of  that  undesirable  va¬ 
riety  that  bring  nothing,  take  all  they  can 
get.  and  leave  others  to  foot  the  bills.  He 
will  not  even  tune  up  on  his  cheerful 
morning  and  evening  song,  so  character¬ 
istic  of  him  in  the  North.  Here  he  is  sly, 
silent  and  thievish. 

One  morning  in  February.  1017,  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  hundreds,  before  breakfast  and 
evidently  without  breakfast ;  neglected  to 
send  in  his  card  and  was  out  for  the  best 
there  was.  A  neighbor,  going  out  to  pick 
his  much-prized  berries  for  market,  found 
not  one  speck  of  colored  fruit  left.  He 
was  so  disgusted  he  would  not  bother  to 
guard  them  until  others  ripened  and  lost 
his  whole  crop.  I  was  more  fortunate  ;  the 
berries  being  close  to  the  house  I  dis¬ 
covered  the  thieves  before  they  had  done 
any  damage,  but  it  meant  constant  guard 
from  dawn  to  dusk  for  several  weeks  to 
save  that  crop.  I  stood  guard  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  put  one  of  the  hired  men  on 
guard  during  the  week.  The  surrounding 
fields  were  red  with  tomatoes  ruined  by 
a  recent  frost,  and  on  these  they  feasted, 
but  they  are  true  epicures,  and  vastly 
preferred  strawberries  worth  50  cents  per 
quart  to  waste  tomatoes.  So  they  always 
hung  around  the  strawberry  patch  with  a 
longing  eye  on  ‘.he  berries  and  a  disap¬ 
proving  one  on  the  guard.  1  am  plan¬ 
ning  to  plant  several  acres  of  berries  this 
season,  and  one  of  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  that  looms  up  is,  will  the  robins 
appear? 

The  robin  may  have  merits  to  more  than 
balance  his  faults,  but,  apprised  of  my 
feelings  after  guarding  strawberries  for 
weeks,  he  would  not  select  me  as  a  juror 
on  his  case  in  court.  n.  L.  HAKTMAX. 

Florida. 


Yoi'XG  Alberfc  came  running  home  with 
a  book  under  his  arm.  “Why,  what’s 
that.  Albert?”  1  is  mother  asked.  “It’s  a 
prize,  mother.”  “A  prize !  What  for?” 
“For  natural  history,  mother.  Teacher 
asked  me  how  many  logs  an  ostrich  had, 
and  I  said  three.”  “But  an  ostrich  has 
two  legs."  “I  know  that  now,  mother,  but 
the  rest  of  ti  e  elasti  said  four,  so  I  was 
nearest  1” — Tit-Bits. 


Such  a  fine , 
warm  house 
at  such  small 
expense  ! 


CHECK  IN  SQUARE.  (Address  nearest  office) 
I  am  interested  in  ■  '  .. 

□  Richardson  Heating  Apparatus  d  Ranges 
81  □  Garage  Heaters  Q  Laundry  Tank  Heaters 

Name - 

Address - 

! 


Richardson  &  Boynton  Co. 

Established  1 837 

31  West  31st  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 
Rochester  Providence  Newark 

“ Perfect  heat  for  every  type  of  building” 


The  RICHARDSON 

ONE -PIPE  HEATER 

Solves  Many  Problems 

With  but  a  single  pipe — one  register  only — this  entirely  modern,  scientifi¬ 
cally  designed  furnace  ( made  and  guaranteed  by  the  oldest  and  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  heating  apparatus  in  the  United  States)  furnishes  a  con¬ 
stant  circulation  of  fresh,  warm  air  throughout  every  room  in  the  house — 
abundant  heat  at  all  times,  evenly  distributed. 

Just  think  of  what  this  means  in  economy  ! — Installation  costs  cut  to  a 
minimum.  No  lengthy  pipes  to  buy  or  run  to  various  positions.  No  cooling 
of  the  heat  before  it  can  reach  your  rooms.  Less  dust — less  dirt — less 
labor.  Direct  heat  rises  and  spreads  instantly  to  the  upper  floors.  None  is 
wasted.  Warm  house,  cool  cellar.  And  you  can  burn  any  kind  of  fuel — 

LESS  OF  IT  than  is  demanded  by  other  types 
of  heaters. 

The  Richardson  One-Pipe  Heater  is  suit¬ 
able  for  city  or  country  homes,  schools, 
churches,  stores,  etc. — old  or  new  buildings. 
NOW  is  the  economical  time  to  install. 


GetOur  Special 

Proposition  on 

EDDY  PLOWS 


THE  WAR  TAUGHT  FARMERS  NEW  LESSONS  IN  FARMING  EFFICIENCY 

They  will  not  go  back  to  old  methods,  but  will  maintain  their  war 
standards  and  inquire  into  new  ways  to  excel  them,  if  possible. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  investigate 


These  famous  plow* 
are  the  result  of  87 
years  of  honest 
plow  making. 


EDDY  PLOWS 


They  will  help  you 
maintain  improved 
farm -production 
methods. 


Nos.  5-A-12  and 
5-A-14 


No.  36-S  REVERSIBLE 
HILLSIDE  PLOW 


The  S-A  Eddy  Plow 
looks  good"  to  wise 
farmers  on  first  sight. 

Its  ease  of  handling 
and  evenness  of  running.  when  they  come  to  use  it.  abun¬ 
dantly  confirm  their  firs;  impression.  The  outstanding 
feature  is  the  design  of  ..e  share,  moldboard  and  landside 
— a  design  so  perfect  tl  at  the  plow  turns  a  true,  even  fur¬ 
row  without  effort  on  l  ao  part  of  the  plowman.  Chilled 
moldboard  of  uniform  hardness  and  scouring  qualities, 
made  by  the  special  Eddy  process,  suited  to  any  soil. 
Standard  firmly  bolted  to  beam.  Moldboard,  share  and 
landside  can  be  quickly  removed  and  replaced  without 
throwing  beam  out  of  alignment.  Replacing  of  worn  parts 
with  new  pans  easy. 


While  designed 
primarily  for  bill- 
side  work,  it  is  a 
splendid  general 
utility  plow.  Runs 
evenly  and  handles  easily  in  any  kind  of  soiL  Equipped 
with  cither  coulter  or  jointer.  These  reverse  automatic¬ 
ally  with  shift  of  plow  from  right  to  left,  always  keeping 
in  alignment  with  cutting  edge.  Improved  coulter  block 
now  arranged  above  beam  makes  it  impossible  for-  dirt  or 
trash  to  get  into  working  parts  and  clog  them  and  pre¬ 
rents  foot  latch  becoming  unlocked.  Numerous  addi¬ 
tional  features  which  make 
this  one  of  the  largest  selliug 
hillside  plows. 


Many  other  special  features. 

Ask  for  Eddy  catalogue  and  special  proposition  on  these  and  other  Eddy 
Plows,  especially  the  Eddy  No.  666,  Reversible  Sulky  Plow,  with  special  Eddy  featureswhich 
make  it  the  .ideal  plow  for  the  farmer  who  can  use  a  sulky  plow.  Give  name  of  dealer. 

W.  EDDY  PLOW  CO.,  20-30  EDDY  ST.,  GREENWICH,  N.  Y. 


Gre 


hen 


you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.  or 
.s1:.  marks,  or  10lj  francs.  Hem  it  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  spate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to- us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trustinp  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  luisleadinp  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willinply  use  our  pood 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not,  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  apainst  ropues.  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaetion.  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tim  Ruraj.  New- 
Yorker  when  writinp  the  advertiser 


TTE  New  York  wool  growers  demand  a  law  com¬ 
pelling  manufacturers  of  clothing  to  stale  plain¬ 
ly  on  their  goods  the  amount  of  shoddy  mixed  witli 
pure  wool !  If  they  push  this  seriously  into  Congress 
we  can  promise  them  the  biggest  tight  over  known  at 
Washington.  We  have  had  some  little  experience  at 
this  game,  and  we  know  how  bitterly  the  cloth  and 
clothing  trade  will  tight  any  attempt  to  make  them 
admit  and  show  up  wool  substitutes.  Yet  why  is  it 
not  as  fair  to  regulate  (lie  use  of  shoddy  as  it  is  to 
regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine? 
We  well  remember  the  first  attempts  to  legislate 
against  the  substitution  of  inferior  fats  as  a  counter¬ 
feit  for  butter.  Tlio  same  line  of  argument  now 
put  up  for  shoddy  was  then  advanced  for  oleo.  hut 
no  one  now  doubts  the  wisdom  of  regulating  the  sale 
of  butter  substitutes.  The  wool  growers  are  suffering 
from  the  sale  of  shoddy  just  as  the  dairymen  suffered 
from  the  sale  of  lard,  suet  and  cotton  oil  under  the 
guise  of  butter.  The  sheepmen  helped  the  dairymen 
in  their  fight. 

WE  have  told  how  the  Danish  dairy  business 
was  badly  injured  by  the  war.  The  trade 
with  England  was  destroyed,  and  failure  to  obtain 
feed  made  it  necessary  to  sell  off  a  considerable  share 
of  the  dairy  cattle.  Now  the  dairymen  of  Denmark, 
in  trying  to  recover  their  trade  in  the  English  mar¬ 
ket,  find  a  new  trouble: 

On  the  English  market  Danish  butter  will  probably 
have  to  count  on  a  serious  competition  with  English 
margarine,  for  which  people  formerly  had  a  traditional 
dislike.  War.  however,  has  overcome  that  prejudice,  as 
butter  rationing  in  England  reduced  the  weekly  con¬ 
sumption  per  individual  to  1%  ounces.  The  hospitals 
are  regular  customers  at  the  margarine  factories,  and 
while  one  factory  represented  the  bulk  of  the  margarine 
production  before  the  war.  there  are  now  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  English  margarine  factories,  which  not.  only  cover 
home  consumption,  hut  also  give  a  considerable  export 
surplus. 

We  shall  find  something  of  the  same  thing  in  this 
country  as  prices  settle  back -to  the  old  levels.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  during  the  war,  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
ican  families  have  come  to  use  oleo  regularly.  For¬ 
merly  they  could  not  he  induced  to  eat  it,  hut  they 
have  now  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  will  he 
necessary  to  fight  the  battle  for  pure  butter  all  over 
again. 

THE  very  clear  article  on  “Laying  Out  Founda¬ 
tions  for  Farm  Buildings”  (page  1831)  will  he 
followed  by  others  prepared  by  Prof.  Smith.  lie 
will  tel]  us  about  measuring  and  computing  areas  of 
irregular  shaped  pieces  of  land.  IIow  to  run  lanes 
through  the  farm  is  another  problem.  There  are 
many  questions  about  getting  levels,  or  simple  farm 
surveying,  which  puzzle  our  readers.  Prof.  Smith 
will  make  them  clear  in  a  series  of  simple  and  prac¬ 
tical  articles. 

* 

THE  Vermont  Pliocnix  (Brattleboro)  makes  the 
following  sensible  suggestion  about  putting  a 
fair  valuation  on  farm  land : 

If  Vermont  communities  could  organize  and  place  a 
fair  appraisal  on  all  farm  properties  that  are  for  sale, 
have  prospective  purchasers  come  to  their  committee  and 
learn  what  the  fair  valuation  is,  and  thus  be  assured  of 
a  fair  price,  these  inexperienced  men  could  start  their 
farming  experience  on  a  much  safer  basis.  It  would  be 
of  untold  value  to  the  community  because  it.  would  start 
new  farming  population  upon  a  basis  that  makes  success 
possible.  Every  successful  farmer  that,  can  lie  brought 
to  Vermont  farms  is  an  asset  to  the  State,  while  every 
farm  failure  discredits  the  community  ami  the  State. 

As  it  is  now,  most  of  these  farms  arc  put  into  the 
hands  of  real  estate  agents  who  tack  on  a  fictitious 
price,  and  often  induce  inexperienced  people  to  pay 
far  more  than  the  land  is  worth.  These  people  usu¬ 
ally  lose  what  they  pay  down,  and  within  a  few  years 
the  farm  is  sold  again.  Everyone  except  a  few 
speculators  is  injured  by  such  practice.  With  a  fair 
chance,  some  of  these  failures  would  make  good  and 


prove  a  strong  asset  to  the  town.  The  community 
might  well  help  out  on  these  valuations,  and  also  or¬ 
ganize  to  help  these  newcomers  get  a  fair  start. 
Sueli  work  is  needed  not  only  in  Vermont,  but  in 
every  State  where  the  rural  population  is  drifting 
away  from  the  farms.  It  is  part  of  tlie  program 
which  we  so  often  refer  to — got  to  do  it  ourselves. 

* 

IT  does  not  appear  at  this  time  that  the  acreage 
of  wheat  for  bread  this  Fall  will  equal  that  of  last 
year.  There  lias  been  so  much  criticism  and  fault 
finding  about  the  so-called  “guaranteed  price”  that 
many  farmers  are  disgusted,  and  will  not  seed  their 
full  acreage.  The  future  is  uncertain,  and  most 
farmers  believe  that  they  have  not  been  fairly  treat¬ 
ed  in  ibis  entire  wheat  incident.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  most  parts  of  the  East  more  wheat  than 
over  will  he  seeded.  This  will  ho  particularly  true  of 
New  England  and  Eastern  New  York.  This  increase 
represents  small  fields  seeded  by  poultrymen.  They 
need  wheat  for  feeding,  and  the  past  two  years  have 
taught  them  that  they  can  raise  it  cheaper  than  they 
can  buy  it,  by  using  liberal  quantities  of  chicken 
manure  and  nckl  phosphate.  A  good  share  of  this 
wheat  will  he  fod  in  the  sheaf,  and,  of  course,  not 
count,  as  bread  grain.  With  present  prices  for  eggs 
and  poultry,  such  wheat  growing  will  pay.  hut,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  the  acYeage  of  wheat  for  bread-mak- 
i  ::g  will  he  short. 

• 

THE  recent  outbreak  over  fraudulent  dairy  tests 
and  fake  cattle  records  has  set  men  to  thinking 
how  such  records  may  be  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Borne  years  ago  wo  had  a  case  where  a  cow  was  re¬ 
ported  as  giving  milk  so  high  in  bntterfat  that  few 
experienced  cow  men  could  believe  the  story.  There 
was  r.o  direct  evidence  of  any  fraud,  hut  after  a  full 
study  ef  the  performance  of  other  cows  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  reject  t lie  record.  It  was  a  wise  decision, 
for  a  breeders’  association  cannot  possibly  he  too 
careful  about  its  records.  A  group  of  cows  might  he 
forced  into  abnormal  performance,  and  command 
great  value  as  breeding  animals,  hut  in  the  last 
analysis  t lie  dairy  cow  is  a  plain  working  animal, 
and  not  a  sport  or  overworked  machine.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  that  the  Holstein  people  have  neglect¬ 
ed  to  “play  uir”  into  prominence  the  honest  30-lb. 
cows  which  are,  after  all.  the  greatest  credit  to  the 
breed.  No  matter  what  the  Holstein  directors  finally 
do  about  these  tests,  most  high  or  abnormal  records 
will  in  the  future  he  viewed  with  some  suspicion. 
There  should  he  some  new  plan  for  conducting  these 
tests  so  that  there  can  he  no  question  about  them. 
In  order  to  start  a  discussion  we  suggest  a  plan 
somewhat  like  that  followed  in  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests.  In  these  contests  t lie  poultryman  simply  sends 
his  pullets  to  some  central  place  and  keeps  hands  off 
in  their  feeding  and  care.  The  birds  are  well  han¬ 
dled  and  fed,  their  records  are  carefully  kept,  and 
they  have  a  fair  chance  to  show  just  what  they  can 
do  under  practical  business  conditions.  These  con¬ 
tests  have  now  been  going  on  for  some  years,  and 
have  given  great  satisfaction.  The  records  are  re¬ 
garded  as  honest,  and  have  been  of  great  value  in 
working  out  selection  and  improved  breeding  prob¬ 
lems.  No  claim  for  private  egg-laying  records  re¬ 
ceives  anything  like  the  consideration  given  to  the 
certified  reports  issued  by  the  experiment  stations. 
Now,  our  suggestion  is  that  similar  contests  he  ar¬ 
ranged  for  dairy  cows.  Let  them  he  entered  as  the 
pullets  are  and  sent  to  some  central  place  where  they 
can  lie  fed  and  handled  by  experts  during  their  lac¬ 
tation  period.  That  represents  the  working  period 
for  a  cow.  It  could,  of  course,  cover  seven  days  and 
30  days  if  desired,  or  a  year  if  need  he,  though  the 
business  dairy  cow  usually  works  about  10  months. 
We  would  have  the  owner  of  the  cow  enter  and  de¬ 
liver  her  and  tlieu — hands  off,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
poultryman.  Whatever  the  cow  did  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  would  he  regarded  as  honest — not  as  an  ab¬ 
normal  forcing  test,  hut  as  a  demonstration  of  her 
business  ability.  That,  we  think,  is  what  the  public 
want.  We  understand  at  once  just  what  objections 
will  he  made  to  such  a  plan.  They  were  all  made  by 
the  poultrymen  when  the  egg  contests  started,  but 
time  has  answered  them  all.  The  chief  objection  is 
that  the  cow  does  better  at  home.  She  can  he  made 
to  give  more  milk  under  expert  and  personal  home 
care.  Undoubtedly,  lmt  it  has  been  found  in  the  egg- 
laying  contests  that  the  certified  public  record  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  business  performance,  and  a  very  much 
truer  indication  of  what  a  hen  can  do  to  pay  the 
mortgage  or  hold  the  home.  That  is  what  a  cow  is 
for.  There  never  would  he  any  question  about  a 
record  made  in  this  public  way.  Sooner  or  later 
some  such  arrangement  will  have  to  he  made.  We 
would  like  to  have  a  discussion  as  to  the  best  way  to 
start  it. 


September  13,  lOlfl 

HE  facts  given  on  page  1330  about  deep  wells  and 
the  heat  of  the  earth’s  interior  naturally  bring 
up  the  possibility  of  ever  utilizing  this  great  heat  for 
what  we  call  practical  purposes.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  within  a  few  miles  of  the  earth’s  surface 
may  be  found  a  permanent  supply  of  intense  heat, 
so  fierce  that  all  our  burning  of  fuel  will  seem  like 
a  puny  effort  beside  it.  Will  the  time  come  when 
this  interior  heat  can  he  used  to  warm  our  houses, 
provide  power  and  light,  and  possibly  change  cli¬ 
mates?  To  learn  the  secret  of  boring  deep  enough 
to  reach  this  heat  and  then  transferring  it  to  the 
surface  will  not  seem  more  remarkable  than  gaining 
the  mastery  of  the  air  or  harnessing  the  great  forces 
of  electricity.  We  do  not  doubt  the  power  of  the 

human  mind  to  master  the  secret. 

* 

'"TMIE  world  is  filled  with  plans  and  suggestions  of 
X  advice  for  farmers.  Every  day  brings  half  a  dozen 
of  them.  They  are  mostly  proposed  by  city  men,  or 
people  who  are  riding  a  theory.  One  man  suggests 
a  universal  system  of  draft — not  for  the  army  but 
for  farm  work.  Under  this  plan  every  young  man 
would  be  obliged  to  go  out  and  work  on  a  farm  for 
cue  or  two  years,  instead  of  drilling  at.  a  training 
camp.  The  theory  is  that  this  would  supply  a  full 
outfit  of  farm  labor  and  greatly  increase  food  pro¬ 
duction.  But  what  sort  of  labor  would  those  drafted 
men  make?  Why  not  put  them  at  work  in  other  in¬ 
dustries.  and  thus  greatly  increase  the  output  of 
shoes,  clothing  and  other  necessities?  Why  single 
out  farming  as  the  resort  for  unskilled  and  enforced 
labor?  Why  not  indorse  the  principle  of  making 
farming  so  profitable  that  farmers  can  compete  in 
r.ny  market  with  labor?  As  for  all  this  great  effort 
to  increase  the  food  supply,  it  can  safely  be  stated 
u.s  a  great  truth  that  any  effort  to  force  farmers  to 
produce  more  under  our  present  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  will  certainly  end  in  disaster  to  farmers.  They 
know  that  now  as  they  never  did  before.  If  half 
the  time  spent  in  preaching  greater  production  were 
given  to  showing  up  the  present  distribution  system 

there  would  he  some  hope  of  improving  the  situation. 

* 

TIIUS  far  (lie  “investigating”  and  shouting  over 
high  cost  of  living  has  done  nothing  except  cut 
down  the  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  tlieir  products. 
The  consumers  arc  paying  as  much  as  they  ever  did 
for  food,  while  prices  to  the  producer  on  all  perish¬ 
able  food  have  been  cut.  We  know  this  is  so  in  our 
own  case,  as  we  are  selling  fruit  and  garden  produce 
and  buying  certain  kinds  of  food.  We  know  that 
many  retailors  are  obtaining  produce  for  less  than 
they  did  before  all  diis  shouting  began,  and  that 
they  are  making  more  money  out  of  its  sale.  Apple 
buyers  have  disappeared  from  the  fruit  districts, 
and  whenever  we  send  a  load  of  produce  to  market 
we  are  met  with  a  falling  price,  which  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  all  this  talk  about  “profiteering.”  The 
present  situation  is  an  outrage  upon  farmers  and 
consumers  alike.  The  unorganized  farmers  have 
been  made  the  victims  of  price-cutting  for  the  benefit 
of  other  interests  which  arc  organized. 

* 

WE  have  repeatedly  told  of  the  unsigned  letters 
which  come  to  us  every  day.  Here  3s  a 
sample : 

Can  you  give  any  information  regarding  a  bill  being 
passed  during  the  early  part  of  1918,  that  all  New  York 
State  farmers  who  raised  grade  heifer  calves  to  the  age 
of  one  year  were  to  receive  $5  per  head  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  dairy  business?  Hoping  to  hear 
from  you  through  the  columns  of  your  Rural  New- 
Yobkeh,  I  am,  yours  very  truly,  a  ruscruier. 

Now  there  can  he  no  good  reason  why  “subscriber” 
should  not  give  his  name  when  asking  such  a  ques¬ 
tion.  In  fact  nearly  a  dozen  others  ask  the  same 
question  about  heifer  calves.  We  have  already 
answered  it  six  times.  There  is  no  sueli  law,  and 
there  is  not  likely  to  he  any.  Nor  is  there  any 
penalty  for  killing  a  lieifer  calf.  We  cannot  imagine 
liow  such  ideas  ever  get  into  general  circulation. 
Nor  can  we  understand  why  all  these  people  con¬ 
tinue  to  ask  more  or  less  important  questions  with¬ 
out  giving  any  name  or  address. 


Brevities 

It  is  surely  a  case  of  the  reign  of  the  rain. 

The  consumption  of  oleomargarine  doubled  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  war. 

There  are  many  questions  about  what  to  do  with  as¬ 
paragus  tops  this  Fall.  We  let  them  alone. 

Who  ever  heard  of  Esthonia  before?  It  is  a  little 
country  located  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  a  new  cus¬ 
tomer  for  wheat,  sugar  and  cotton. 

Three  things  to  consider  about  hen  manure  for  next 
year’s  garden.  Keep  it  dry,  crush  or  grind  it  line  and 
use  some  form  of  phosphorus  with  it. 

Mr.  Hoover  claims  that  the  present  “profiteering”  is 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  Allies  to  lift  the  food  blockade 
just  after  tin*  armistice.  This  enabled  the  speculators 
to  till  up  their  hoards  with  food  at  a  low  figure. 
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The  A  merican  Farmer  in  Politics 


He  Must  Get  In  to  Save  His  Business 


AN  UNSOLVED  PROBLEM.— Is  there  anything 
in  the  present  political  situation  of  State  or  nation 
to  lend  courage  or  hope  to  agriculture?  Tf  so,  we 
confess  that  we  have  not  yet  discovered  it.  We  say 
political  situation,  because  after  wealth  is  once  pro¬ 
duced,  the  distribution  of  it  is  a  purely  social  or 
political  problem.  It  must  be  produced  under  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  definite  laws  that  man  has  no  power  to 
change,  but  once  in  existence  it  is  subject  to  any 
disposition  that  mankind  may  care  to  make  it. 
Society  may  protect  the  man  who  produces  it  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  and  in  the  rewards  for  it,  or  society 
may  and  frequently  does  take  it  from  him  and  pre¬ 
scribe  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  it,  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  the  producer  may  be 
rewarded  for  it,  if  rewarded  he  be.  So  that  decry 
politics  as  we  may  they  affect  the  farmer  in  every 
turn  he  makes  from  morning  to  night,  and  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  lie  may  elect  not  to  bother 
with  politics,  but  politics  never  ceases  to  bother  with 
him.  The  farmer  can  no  more  escape  politics  than 
he  can  escape  frosts  and  potato  bugs  and  caterpillars. 
He  can  control  one  as  he  does  the  other;  but  if  he 
neglects  either  of  them  he  suffers  the  consequence. 

WARRING  PARTY  POLITICS.— We  have  now  a 
Democratic  President  and  a  Republican  Congress. 
We  have  in  New  York  State  a  Democratic  Executive 
and  a  Republican  Legislature.  In  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  our  Agricultural  Department  is  under  Dem¬ 
ocratic  control.  In  New  York  State  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  is  under  Republican  auspices. 
In  what  single  particular  is  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  being  protected  and  safeguarded  by  either 
of  them? 

DEMAND  ON  PATRIOTISM. — At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  farmer  was  commanded  as  a  patriotic 
duty  to  produce  food  to  win  the  war,  and  informally 
assured  that  his  interests  would  be  protected.  As 
soon  as  the  food  was  on  top  of  the  ground  the 
Hoover  administration  appointed  trust  magnates  or 
their  agents  to  the  head  of  every  division,  to  handle 
and  distribute  it.  Those  familiar  with  the  facts 
know  and  admit  that  the  Hoover  policy  and  aim  was 
to  get  cheap  food  for  Europe  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  farmer.  The  dealers  did  not  suffer.  Even 
farm  organizations  were  denied  the  privilege  of 
either  selling  produce  or  buying  supplies.  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  country  since  English  agents  ap¬ 
pointed  by  George  III.  monopolized  the  trade  between 
the  colonies  have  dealers  and  speculators  enjoyed 
the  monopoly  put  into  their  hands  by  the  Hoover 
Food  Administration.  The  propaganda  of  the  Fair 
Price  measures  would  have  been  a  joke  if  it  had  not 
been  pitiable  in  its  hollow  pretences.  An  organiza¬ 
tion  that  encourages  a  profit  of  25  cents  a  dozen  on 
cold  storage  eggs,  and  certifies  to  their  grade  as 
strictly  fresh  to  sell  in  the  stores  of  New  \ork  at 
five  cents  below  the  wholesale  price  of  eggs,  cannot 
command  the  confidence  of  men  and  women  who 
know. 

PRICE  CONTROL. — There  was  no  price  control 
on  a  single  thing  that  farmers  had  to  buy,  except 
that  the  system  had  arranged  that  it  must  come 
through  dealers;  but  the  price  of  everything  a  farmer 
had  to  sell  was  manipulated  downward  below  the 
price  it  would  bring  in  the  open  market. 

GOVERNMENT  FOOD.— Our  Federal  Government 
bought  up  vast  stores  of  food,  every  ounce  of  which 
paid  a  liberal  profit  to  speculative  interests  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Hoover  administration;  and  for  a  year 
after  the  war  closed  this  vast  storage  of  food  was 
hoarded  and  kept  out  of  competition  with  other  vast 
quantities  hoarded  by  the  food  barons.  All  through 
the  planting  season  these  stored  supplies  were  held 
by  Government  and  speculators  in  secrecy,  and  farm¬ 
ers  were  left  to  plant  and  sow  in  ignorance  of  their 
existence.  Now  that  planting  is  over  and  harvest 
well  on,  a  propaganda  for  low  prices  is  started,  and 
the  existence  of  the  vast  hoardings  is  first  revealed. 
Our  State  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  did 
not  reveal  the  existence  of  this  food.  The  Federal 
Department  issued  tons  of  bulletins,  but  was  either 
ignorant  of  its  existence  or  deliberately  withheld  the 
information.  The  net  effect  of  the  propaganda  has 
been  to  lower  the  price  of  the  products  in  farmers’ 
hands.  From  every  part  of  the  country  come  reports 
of  lower  prices  for  farm  produce  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  this  Government  propaganda,  and 
the  New  York  City  wholesale  market  reflects,  if  it 
does  not  lead  the  general  decline.  Fair  price  com¬ 
mittees  are  trying  to  soothe  the  city  housewife  with 


quotations  on  low-grade  staples  and  allurements  to 
live  cheaper  on  coarser  food.  Even  now  the  con¬ 
sumer  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  farmer’s  loss, 
but  those  who  can  exist  on  inspired  publicity  ought 
to  be  able  to  imagine  themselves  well  and  cheaply 
fed.  Any  reader  of  the  general  press  of  the  country 
cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  the  whole  purpose, 
past,  present  and  future,  is  to  force  the  price  of  food 
down  below  its  normal  and  natural  level  to  the  man 
who  produces  it. 

A  CITAMITON  NEEDED.— At  this  critical  time, 
where  is  the  man  in  public  life  who  stands  out  boldly 
for  the  farm  interests,  tells  the  truth  and  demands 
justice?  We  do  not  hear  him.  The  few  feeble  voices 
from  the  Central  West  seem  confused  and  helpless. 
Organizations  are  silent.  Many  of  them  are  in  some 
way  directly  or  indirectly  enmeshed  in  the  political 
system  that  has  produced  this  condition. 

LABOR  IN  THE  SADDLE.— While  labor  sat  in 
the  background  and  voted  the  party  ticket,  it,  too, 
took  the  crumbs  from  the  capitalistic  table;  but  since 
it  turned  to  the  Government  for  its  share  of  the  re¬ 
wards  of  production,  the  politicians  in  Washington 
and  Albany  will  not  allow  a  representative  of  labor 
to  sit  down  until  they  have  personally  dusted  the 
office  chair  for  him.  Today  labor  dominates  the 
political  consideration  and  shares  with  capital  the 
privilege  of  shaping  National  and  State  policies. 
The  farm  population  that  furnishes  the  major  part 
of  the  raw  material,  and  all  the  food  that  makes 
labor  efficient  and  capital  remunerative,  has  no  po¬ 
tent  voice  in  the  councils  that  decide  the  share  of 
production  that  goes  to  the  farm. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  FUTURE.— The  millstones 
are  now  being  “picked”  to  grind  out  new  legislation. 
If  left  to  the  politicians  and  speculators  who  have 
controlled  it  in  the  past  we  can  expect  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  have  had  before.  Men  with  privileges 
never  give  them  up  voluntarily.  It  takes  a  fight  to 
dislodge  them.  The  problem  is  really  not  one  of  new 
laws.  We  could  get  along  nicely  with  our  present 
laws  if  they  could  be  administered  in  the  interest  of 
the  people,  and  no  law,  however  perfect,  will  help  us 
unless  enforced.  The  new  laws,  however,  will  come, 
and  they  will  affect  the  farm.  The  farmer  is  best 
served  by  full  information  and  publicity.  Secrecy 
and  confusion  best  serve  the  speculator  and  grafter. 
The  one  thing  they  all  fear  is  truth  and  publicity," 
and  it  is  significant  that  no  provision  for  publicity 
has  ever  been  made  in  a  food  law,  since  publicity 
alone  would  remove  most  of  the  troubles  that  the 
laws  are  enacted  to  correct.  There  could  be  no  hoard-1 
ing  of  food  if  the  amount  in  storage  were  known. 
There  could  be  no  speculation,  if  prices  were  public. 
The  law  encourages  speculation  because  it  encour¬ 
ages  secrecy.  This  is  a  discrimination  against  the 
producer  and  consumer  in  favor  of  the  speculator. 
It  is  not  then  good  advice  for  those  in  politics  to  tell 
farmers  to  stay  out  of  politics.  The  interest  of  the 
farm  demands  that  farmers  openly  and  frankly  go 
into  politics  with  honest  purpose  and  high  ideals. 
Not  to  get  jobs  for  themselves  or  their  friends,  but. 
with  farmers  picked  for  the  purpose,  to  look  after 
farm  interests.  There  never  was  a  greater  need  of 
that  service  than  now,  when  the  greatest  evolution 
of  the  world’s  history  is  in  process  of  rapid  forma¬ 
tion. 


Deductions  for  Milk  Kept  at  Home 

Dairymen  in  the  Summer  boarding  sections  who 
have  consumed  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  milk 
during  July  and  August  to  feed  Summer  boarders 
have  complained  that  the  milk  dealers  have  made  a 
deduction  of  30  cents  per  hundred  for  milk  delivered 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  have 
wanted  to  know  if  they  could  force  the  dealers  to 
pay  them  in  full.  There  was  no  provision  for  a 
reduction  of  this  kind  in  the  terms  printed,  and  as 
the  provision  had  always  been  that  the  farmers  were 
entitled  at  all  times  to  hold  the  milk  needed  for 
their  own  use,  we  advised  complainants  that  we 
knew  of  no  justification  for  this  reduction,  and  ad¬ 
vised  the  farmers  that  in  our  judgment  they  would 
be  able  to  collect  on  suit.  During  last  month  a 
farmer  at  Moutieello,  in  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  either 
acting  on  this  suggestion  or  independently,  put  his 
claim  for  the  reduction  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney, 
with  instructions  to  bring  suit,  and  the  dealers 
promptly  sent  check  at  the  attorney’s  demand  for 
the  amount  in  dispute. 


It  seems,  however,  from  advice  received  from  the 
Dairymen’s  League  that  supplemental  to  the  June 
agreement  there  was  a  provision  as  follows : 

Producers  desiring  to  withdraw  milk  from  dealer’s 
receiving  station  during  July  and  August  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  delivering  same  to  Summer  boarding-houses 
should  notify  the  New  York  office  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  on  or  before  March  1  of  their  intention  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  delivery  of  milk  during  those  months,  and 
the  League  in  turn  will  notify  the  dealer  affected.  In 
this  event  the  dealer  may  deduct  from  the  payments 
made  such  producers  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from 
the  League  price  for  milk  delivered  during  the  month 
of  May  and  the  month  of  June. 

If  notice  was  not  given  by  the  producer  the  dealer 
was  authorized  to  deduct  00  cents  a  hundred  from 
the  June  bills,  and  when  the  milk  is  returned  to  the 
creamery  after  being  withheld  for  July  and  August, 
the  dealer  is  permitted  to  make  a  further  deduction 
of  GO  cents  per  hundred  from  the  September  bills. 
If  only  part  of  the  milk  is  withheld  during  July  and 
August  then  proportionate  reductions  are  made.  It 
is  also  provided  that: 

In  case  of  the  producer  not  withdrawing  his  milk 
during  July  and  August  and  deductions  having  been 
made  during  May  and  June,  the  purchaser  shall  reim¬ 
burse  the  producer  the  amount  of  the  deductions  made 
in  May  and  June. 

This  would  indicate  that  the  dealer  may  make 
deductions  for  May  and  June  in  anticipation  of  with¬ 
drawals  for  July  and  August. 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  supplemental  agree¬ 
ment  reads:  “For  the  purpose  of  delivering  same 
to  Summer  boarding-houses.”  This  would  not  seem 
to  include  farmers  who  use  the  milk  on  their  own 
tables,  but  those  only  who  delivered  to  other  board¬ 
ing-houses.  be  it  for  family  or  boarders,  and  if  this 
interpretation  should  be  accepted  farmers  using  their 
own  milk  would  not  be  subject  to  deductions  even 
under  the  supplemental  agreement. 

This  part  of  the  agreement  does  not  seem  to  have 
ever  found  its  way  into  print,  and  the  producers 
affected  say  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  it  from 
any  source  until  the  deductions  were  made.  "We  had 
no  previous  intimation  of  this  provision. 


Indiana  Farmers  are  Organizing 

The  following  breezy  note  from  oue  of  our  West¬ 
ern  readers  tells  what  is  going  on  among  the  farmers 
of  Indiana.  They  are  making  use  of  their  war-time 
experience  in  raising  money : 

Our  farmers’  federation  in  Allen  County.  Ind.,  is  go¬ 
ing  strong;  we  will  complete  the  organization  of  the  20 
townships  in  this  county  by  September  9.  at  which  time 
we  expect  to  have  more  than  500  members  to  start  with, 
and  we  are  laying  our  plans  for  1.000  members  by  No¬ 
vember.  and  2.000  by  the  first  year.  It  has  been  hard 
to  convince  many  of  the  farmers,  and  especially  the 
older  men.  that  the  farmer  can  really  organize  an  asso¬ 
ciation  that  will  be  formidable  enough  to  accomplish 
anything,  but  as  we  grow  we  gain  strength,  and  we  have 
confidence  of  final  victory.  Already  farmers  who  have 
wool  to  sell  are  10  to  15c  per  lb.  gainer  by  the  efforts 
and  labor  of  their  organized  brothers  in  the  Eastern 
States. 

Farmers  in  this  State  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  a  higher  valuation  of  manufacturing  concerns.  Some 
factories  worth  $1,000,000  to  $3.000. 000  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  on  $100,000  to  $120,000.  One  concern  worth 
$1,000,000  had  paid  no  taxes  for  four  years.  The  farmer 
simply  says  he  does  not  care  if  they  take  his  possessions 
at  100  per  cent  just  so  long  as  they  take  the  other  fel¬ 
low's  the  same  way.  On  September  19  the  farmers  of 
Indiana  will  make  a  drive  to  secure  $200,000  with  which 
to  fight  for  their  rights.  They  plan  to  have  representa¬ 
tives  at  the  stock  yards  in  the  large  cities ;  to  fight  for 
rebates  on  wheat  bought  last  year  for  less  than  the 
guaranteed  price,  and  numerous  rights  which  today  are 
denied  a  farmer  but  granted  to  others. 

We  are  going  to  organize  into  districts,  with  captains, 
etc.,  and  comb  the  township  and  county,  just  like  we 
did  for  Red  Gross,  Syrian  Relief.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc.  We 
learned  that  lesson  pretty  well  during  the  war. 

It  is  said  here  that  two  wealthy  firms  engaged  in  real 
estate  (principally  farm  real  estate)  have  consolidated 
and  are  buying  farms  in  groups,  planning  to  put  Bohe¬ 
mians  on  them  to  work  them.  These  firms  bought 
mostly  No.  1  farm  land,  corn  land  preferred.  Then  they 
painted  the  house  and  buildings,  put  down  some  cement 
walks  and  steps,  added  a  porch  or  a  few  minor  improve¬ 
ments,  and  sold  it  to  some  one  from  Illinois  for  a  big 
profit.  Certain  sections  in  this  couuty  are  filled  with 
Illinois  farmers,  some  of  whom  sold  out  for  $200  to  $300 
per  acre  and  then  came  in  here  and  bought  land  almost 
as  good  for  $100  to  $175. 

Another  thing  that  its  happening  in  here  is  buying 
land  on  options.  A  friend  of  mine  and  a  former  dairy¬ 
man  has  made  $11,000  in  the  last  three  or  four  months, 
and  had  not  over  $1,000  invested  iu  options.  He  made 
this  money  ou  two  sales ;  in  one  he  combined  two  prop¬ 
erties.  making  $S,400  on  the  deal,  and  selling  the  laud 
to  another  real  estate  firm  (one  of  the  firms  before  men¬ 
tioned)  ;  ou  another  he  made  $2,400  profit  ou  SO  acres. 
This  is  something  for  the  Farmers’  Federation  to  work 
on.  Blue  sky  is  another.  Their  field  of  organization 
will  be  Indiana,  Ohio.  Michigan.  Illinois,  Kansas.  Ne¬ 
braska  and  any  other  farming  States  in  the  Central  West 
that  want  to  come  in.  When  this  thing  gets  going  right 
I  think  the  farmers  will  employ  and  pay  the  couuty 
agents  themselves,  instead  of  letting  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  select  them,  and  I’ll  bet  they  will  have 
had  some  practical  experience,  too.  n.  h. 
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September  13,  1910 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

“Sleep  Well’’ 

I  hear  thy  voice,  dear  Lord. 

I  hear  it  by  the  stormy  sea. 

When  Winter  nights  are  black  and  wild, 

And,  when,  affright,  I  call  to  Thee; 

It  calms  my  fears  and  whispers  me, 
“Sleep  well,  my  child.” 

I  hear  thy  voice,  dear  Lord, 

In  singing  winds,  in  falling  snow, 

The  curfew  chimes,  the  midnight  bell : 

“Sleep  well,  my  child,”  it  murmurs  low  ; 

“The  guardian  angels  come  and  go — 

O  child,  sleep  well.” 

I  hear  thy  voice,  dear  Lord, 

Aye.  though  the  singing  winds  be  stilled  ; 
Though  hushed  the  tumult  of  the  deep. 

My  fainting  heart  with  anguish  chilled 

By  the  assuring  tone  is  thrilled — 
“Pear  not  and  sleep." 

Speak  on — speak  on,  dear  Lord! 

And  when  the  last  dread  night  is  near, 
With  doubts  and  fears  and  terrors  wild. 

O  let  my  soul  expiring  hear 

Only  these  words  of  heavenly  cheer, 
“Sleep  well,  my  child.” 

— Eugene  Fields. 

* 

The  recipe  for  cucumber  relish,  given 
in  1914,  is  repeated  for  the  benefit  of 
recent  inquirers.  One  quart  sliced  cu¬ 
cumber,  one  onion  sliced  fine,  one  chopped 
green  pepper.  Sprinkle  with  salt,  let 
stand  three  hours,  drain  well,  and  add 
one  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  white  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  a  little  pepper,  20  cloves.  Add 
vinegar  to  cover,  scald,  not  boil,  put  in 
jars  and  seal. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  preserved 
pumpkin  was  given  two  years  ago.  by  a 
correspondent  who  used  the  red  variety 
for  it,  with  excellent  results :  Pare  and 
cut  in  square  blocks  one  good-sized  pump¬ 
kin.  sail  well  in  a  crock.  Let  stand  10  or 
12  hours,  then  wash  and  let  stand  in  fresh 
water,  three  or  four  hours.  Make  syrup 
of  three-quarters  pound  sugar  to  one 
pound  pumpkin.  When  boiling  add  the 
pumpkin  Dlocks;  let  simmer  till  trans¬ 
parent  and  syrup  is  in  proper  condition. 
Add  a  sliced  lemon  or  more  when  near 
done. 

* 

Among  useful  Farmers’  Bulletins  is¬ 
sued  by  the  17.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  one  on  “School  Lunches.”  by 
C.  L.  Hunt  (Farmers’  Bulletin  712,  free 
on  application).  This  will  be  found  sug¬ 
gestive  by  mothers  who  wish  to  consider 
the  child's  nutrition  intelligently.  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  717.  also  free,  is  “Food  for 
Young  Children,”  also  by  C.  L.  Hunt. 
This  is  very  helpful  also.  Many  women 
do  not  realize  how  much  information  may 
be  obtained  from  State  or  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  bulletins.  It  often  appears  that 
those  especially  in  need  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  fail  to  get  in  touch  with  it. 

if 

We  have  lmd  several  requests  for 
method  of  canning  green  corn  on  the  cob. 
This  is  so  wasteful  of  space  that  we  do 
not  advise  it.  but  if  one  wishes  boiled 
corn  on  the  cob  in  "VS  inter,  this  is  the 
way  to  do  it :  Blanch  in  boiling  water 
for  10  to  15  minutes  (after  removing 
husk  and  silkt.  Plunge  into  cold  water 
and  drain.  Pack  in  glass  jars,  alternat¬ 
ing  tips  and  butts.  Add  a  very  small 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  but  do  not  fill 
can  with  water,  and  add  one  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  to  each  quart  can.  Ad¬ 
just  rubber  and  top,  am,  close  loosely. 
Process  in  boiler  for  four  hours,  then 
remove  jars,  tighten  covers,  and  invert 
to  cool. 


Dried  Apples  for  Hers'  Green  Food 

I  wonder  if  any  of  your  readers  have 
ever  tried  drying  apples  for  Winter  green 
food  for  chickens?  I  usually  raised  cattle 
beets,  which  took  rich  ground,  much  weed¬ 
ing.  and  heavy  lifting  carrying  into  and 
out  of  cellar.  This  Spring  when  cleaning 
my  pantry  I  threw  out  some  old  dried 
apples.  The  chickens  paid  no  attention 
to  them  then,  but  a  heavy  rain  fell  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  and  the  next  morning  the 
apples  were  well  soaked,  when  I  saw  the 
hens  eating  them  greedily.  I  had  so  many 
early  windfall  apples  that  were  not 
needed  for  other  stock,  or  cider,  that  this 
Gummer  I  collected  some  of  them  each 
day,  sliced  through  the  centre  with  the 
peeling  on,  laid  in  old  incubator  trays 
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and  dried  on  a  tin  porch  roof.  This  was 
light  work,  requiring  but  little  time,  and 
I  have  several  large  flour  sacks  full  dried 
for  next  Winter.  M.  R.  p. 


Green  Tomato  Pie 

Will  you  give  recipe  for  making  green 
tomato  pie?  MRS.  M.  R. 

The  following  is  a  Pennsylvania  recipe : 
Peel  the  tomatoes,  and  with  a  sharp 
knife  slice  very  thin.  Proceed  as  for 
apple  pie ;  put  with  the  tomatoes  one 
cup  of  sugar,  mixed  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  flour  (more  or  less,  according  to  juici¬ 
ness  of  tomatoes  )  ;  dot  sparingly  with 
lemon,  cover  with  top  crust,  and  bake 
40  to  45  minutes.  Unlike  most  pies,  this 
is  said  to  be  better  the  day  after  it  is 
baked. 

Another  recipe  calls  for  the  green  to¬ 
matoes  sliced  very  thin,  sprinkled  with 
lemon  juice  and  sweetened  with  brown 
sugar.  A  lump  of  butter,  the  size  of  an 
egg,  is  then  dotted  over  the  filling  in 
small  pieces,  some  preserved  ginger  cut 
in  little  bits,  a  little  chopped  lemon  peel 
and  a  dusting  of  cinnamon.  Then  dredge 
a  little  flour  over  it  to  prevent  it  from 
being  too  juicy,  and  cover  with  pie  crust. 
The  preserved  ginger  gives  a  richer  flavor 
than  the  dried  root. 


Bottle  Feeding  of  Infants 

The  Children’s  Bureau,  in  a  little  cir¬ 
cular  on  bottle  feeding,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules  as  to  amount  of  whole  cow’s  milk 
to  be  given  to  a  well  infant : 

The  amount  of  milk  to  be  given  in  24 
hours  to  an  infant  depends  on  his  age, 
weight,  and  digestive  powers.  Most  in¬ 
fants  under  one  year  need  l1-^  ounces  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9832.  Itus.sinn 
mouse  with  Kimono 
Sleeves,  34  to  *  44 
bust 

The  medium  size 
will  require  2>4  yds. 
of  material  36  ins. 
wicfe,  1%  yds.  40  or 
44,  with  %  yd.  36 
for  banding. 


9854.  Girl's  Dress, 
8  to  14  years. 

The  12-year  size 
will  require  3  yds. 
of  material  36  or  44 
ins.  wide,  1%  yds. 
54  with  2  yds.  36. 
1%  yds.  44,  1%  yds. 
54  for  the  blouse. 


9848.  Blouse  with 
or  without  panels, 
34  to  42  bust. 

The  medium  size 
will  require  3%  yds. 
of  material  27  ins. 
wide.  2%  yds.  36, 
2 V*  yds.  44. 


9846.  Kimono 
Blouse  with  Gather¬ 
ed  Vestee,  34  to  42 
bust. 

The  medium  size 
will  require  2%  yds. 
of  material  36,  40 
or  44  ins.  wide,  with 
%  yd.  36  extra  for 
full  vestee. 


milk  to  every  pound  of  their  own  weight. 
With  very  young  infante,  or  when  wean¬ 
ing,  it  is  safer  to  begin  at  one  ounce  for 
every  pound  of  weight.  Two  ounces  of 
whole  mixed  milk  is  more  food  than  most 
infants  can  stand,  and  more  than  they 
need  if  other  foods  are  used  in  their  diet. 

Decide  on  the  amount  to  be  fed  at  a 
single  feeding  and  the  total  number  of 
feedings  in  24  hours.  Take  the  amount 
of  whole  cows’  milk  suited  to  the  weight 
and  digestive  capacity  of  the  infant,  dilute 
the  milk  with  sufficient  boiled  water  or 
cereal  water  to  bring  it  up  to  the  desired 
amount  for  the  total  number  of  feedings. 
One-half  to  one  ounce  of  sugar  (for  cane 
Sugar,  three  to  six  level  teaspoon fuls) 
should  be  dissolved  in  the  boiled  water  or 
cereal  water  before  adding  it  to  tin*  milk. 
Mix  well  and  divide  it  into  the  desired 
number  of  feedings. 

Cereal  water  instead  of  boiled  water 
may  be  used  after  the  first  months  for 
diluting  the  milk.  During  the  early 
months,  it  should  be  made  by  using  only 
one-half  a  level  teaspoonful  of  flour  (bar¬ 
ley  or  wheat)  to  a  pint  of  water.  This 
may  be  gradually  increased  to  two  level 
tablespoonfuls  at  six  months  and  three 
level  tablespoon  fuls  at  niue  months. 


In  making  cereal  water,  mix  the  flour 
in  a  little  cold  water  until  it  is  a  smooth 
paste  and  then  stir  this  into  a  pint  of 
boiling  water.  Let  the  mixture  cook  over 
a  flame  until  it  thickens  and  then  cook 
slowly  in  a  double  boiler  for  at  least  one 
hour.  Do  not  salt  for  young  infants. 

Example — A  well  baby,  six  months  of 

age,  weighing  14  pounds,  has  a  stomach 
capacity  of  six  ounces ;  therefore,  if  six 
meals  a  day  are  given,  the  total  amount 
to  be  given  would  be  36  ounces ;  if  five 
meals  a  day  are  given,  the  infaut  could 
safely  be  given  seven  ounces  at  a  feeding, 
making  a  total  amount  of  35  ounces ;  al¬ 
lowing  iy2  ounces  of  milk  to  the  pound 
weight  gives  a  total  of  21  ounces. 

Feeding  Formula. — Milk  (whole),  21 

oz.  ;  water,  14  oz ;  sugar,  1  oz.  (dis¬ 
solved).  Total,  35  ounces. 


Summer  Salads 

French  Dressing. — One-half  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  y2  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  2  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  4  tablespoonfuls 
of  salad  oil.  Put  all  the  ingredients  in  a 
small  bottle  or  jar  and  shake  well.  Use 
with  lettuce  as  “dressed  lettuce”  or  salads 
made  of  a  combination  of  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables.  To  marinate  means  to  let  a  salad 
mixture  stand  in  French  dressing  until 
well  seasoned. 

Boiled  Dressing. — One-fourth  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  1  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  1  y> 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  few  grains  of 
cayenne,  1  y>  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  1  egg, 
94-cup  of  milk,  and  14-cup  of  vinegar. 
Put  sugar  and  vinegar  in  a  saucepan 
and  let  come  to  the  boiling  point.  Mix 
dry  ingredients,  add  beaten  egg,  1  y2 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  and  then 
the  vinegar  and  sugar  slowly.  Cook  over 
boiling  water  until  mixture  is  thickened. 

Mayonnaise  Dressing. — One  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  mustard,  1  teaspoonful  of  salt,  1 
teaspoonful  of  sugar,  few  grains  cayenne, 
yolks  2  eggs,  2  tablespoonful  lemon  juice, 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  iy>  cups  of 
salad  or  olive  oil.  Mix  dry  ingredients, 
add  egg  yolks ;  mix  well  and  then  add  y> 
teaspoonful  of  vinegar.  Add  oil  gradual¬ 
ly,  drop  by  drop  at  first,  and  stir  con¬ 
stantly.  As  mixture  thickens  add  a  little 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar.  Add  oil  and  vine¬ 
gar  until  all  is  used. 

Sour  Cream  Dressing — One  cup  of  sour 
cream,  1  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice.  *4 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  *4  teaspoonful  of 
paprika.  Beat  all  together  until  firm  and 
use  with  a  mixed  vegetable  salad. 

Cucumber  Salad  with  Watercress. — 
Pare  one  cucumber,  chill  and  cut  in  one- 
half  inch  dice.  Prepare  watercress  and 
serve  as  a  garnish  to  the  cucumbers.  Pass 
French  dressing. 

String  Bean  Salad. — Marinate  2  cups 
of  cold  string  beans  in  French  dressing. 
Add  1  teaspoonful  finely  chopped  chives. 
Pile  on  a  bed  of  lettuce  leaves  and  gar¬ 
nish  with  radishes  cut  to  l’epresent  tuiips. 

Tomato  and  Celery  Salad. — Peel  me¬ 
dium-sized  tomatoes,  cut  thin  slice  .from 
the  top  and  remove  seeds  and  some  of  the 
pulp.  Sprinkle  with  salt,  invert  and  let 
stand  y2  hour.  Fill  with  equal  parts  of 
finely  cut  celery  and  apple.  Garnish  with 
shredded  lettuce  and  serve  with  mayon¬ 
naise  dressing.  Cucumbers  cut  in  small 
cubes  and  mixed  with  mayonnaise  dress¬ 
ing  make  a  good  filling  for  tomatoes. 

Tomato  Jelly  Salad. — To  1  pint  stewed 
and  strained  tomatoes  add  1  teaspoonful 
each  of  salt  and  powdered  sugar,  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  box  of  gelatin  which  has  been 
soaked  five  minutes  in  %  cup  of  cold 
water.  Pour  into  small  cups  and  chill. 
Serve  on  lettuce  leaves  with  mayonnaise 
dressing. 

Cheese  Celery — Mash  a  cream  or  yellow 
cheese,  adding  a  little  cream,  pepper, 
salt  and  a  small  Spanish  pepper  cut  fine. 
Put  in  creases  of  celery,  chill  and  serve 
on  lettuce  leaves.  Cottage  cheese  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  cream  cheese. 

Date  and  Cheese  Salad. — Remove  pits 
from  y>  pound  dates,  stuff  cavities  with 
cream  or  Neufchatel  cheese,  arrange  on 
lettuce  leaves  and  serve  with  mayonnaise 
dressing.  Cottage  cheese  seasoned  with 
salt,  moistened  with  a  little  cream  and 
added  to  Vi  pound  chopped  peanuts  makes 
a  good  mixture  for  date  salad. 

Pineapple  Salad. — On  a  lettuce  leaf 
place  a  slice  of  pineapple,  then  a  thick 
slice  of  orange,  then  one  of  tomato.  Pour 
over  a  thick  mayonnaise  dressing  and 
serve  with  toasted  butter  thins. 

Green  Pepper  Salad. — To  cottage 
cheese  add  pimento  and  a  few  chopped 
nuts  or  chopped  olives.  Pack  hard  into 
green  pepper  cases  which  have  been  care¬ 
fully  washed  and  have  had  the  seeds  re¬ 
moved.  Chill,  cut  in  thin  slices  and  serve 
on  lettuce  leaves  with  French  dressing. 

Asparagus,  String  Bean  and  Pea  Salad. 
— Use  fresh  cooked  or  canned  vegetables ; 
drain  thoroughly  and  mix  each  separately 
with  oil  and  vinegar,  salt,  pepper  and 
onion  pulp.  Let  stand  an  hour.  Set  in 
groups  in  a  bed  of  lettuce  leaves  and 
sprinkle  with  finely  chopped  egg,  parsley 
and  olives. 

Cold  Slaw. — Choose  a  medium-sized, 
firm  cabbage  head ;  cut  in  fine  pieces, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  mix  with  hot  boiled 
dressing.  Cool  and  serve  with  meat  at 
dinner. 

Sardine  Salad. — Remove  skin  and  bones 
from  sardines,  and  mix  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  hard-boiled  egg  yolks.  Ar¬ 
range  in  nests  of  lettuce  leaves  and  serve 
with  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Salmon  Salad. — Flake  left-over  boiled 
or  canned  salmon.  Mix  with  French  dress¬ 
ing  and  arrange  on  nests  of  lettuce  leaves. 
Garnish  with  hard  boiled  eggs— “the  yolks 
forced  through  a  ricer  and  the  whites 
cut  in  strips. 

MRS.  F.  WM.  STILLMAN. 


IsAll  You  Send 
WithYour  Order 


Have  thla  big,  beautiful  Rocket 
Bent  on  80  days*  free  trial.  Frame 
of  high  quality  kiln  dried  hardwood, 
elegant  carved  effect,  exposed  parts 
being  genuine  selected  oak ;  bent 
runnera  beautifully  curved. 
Handsome  golden  finish.  4  easy 
strong  springs  in  the  seat,  sup¬ 
ported  on  steel  bands.  Upholstered  In  imitation 
Spanish  brown  leather,  very  elegant  and  durable.  A 
wonderful  bargain .  Height  of  seat  from  floor  16  in. 
Depth  of  seat  18H  in. —  width  19  in.  Width  over  all 
27Hin.  Shippingweightabout851be.  Shippedfrom 
Chicago  warehouse  or  factory  in  Western  New 
York  State.  Order  by  No.  74BMA3.  Price 
$8.79.  Send  only  $1  now.  Balance  $1  a  month. 

Free  Bargain  Catalog 

Send  post  card  for  this  great  catalog.  Thousands 
of  bargains  in  furniture,  curtains,  rugs,  dishes, 
kitchenware,  phonographs,  stoves,  cutlery,  silver¬ 
ware,  farm  equipment,  etc.,  on  easy  credit  terms. 


THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4019  LaSalle  Street 
Dept.  2202  Chicago,  III. 

Enclosed  is  $1.  Send  the 
Rocker  No.  74BMA8.  Iam 
to  have SOdays’  trial.  If  not 
satisfied,  will  ship  it  back 
and  you  will  refund  my 
$1  and  pay  transportation 
both  ways.  If  I  keep  it  I 
will  pay  $1  per  month  until 
price,  $8.79,  is  paid. 


Name. 


Address . 


Occupation , 


Why  not  save  money? 


31  lbs.  of  Best  01  Of) 
4  Combination  yl«— 

(Ground  Only) 


PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

To  combat  the  high  cost 
of  coffee  we  have  com¬ 
bined  the  finest  coffee 
grown  with  health-giving 
roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everyw  <iere. 


l&B' 

- 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
harnlv  book  of  all 
kinds  of  ’’’building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
33;  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Carde.i — tip  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Elu . $1.75 

Old  Time  Garden *—/?(/  /.  At  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Fern*  in  Th  rir  Haunts— 

Bu  M.  O.  W right  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology— Bu  Euggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New- York,  r.  333  W.  30th  St..  N.Y. 
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Among  the  Green  Mountains 

Not  all  of  us  can  occupy  old  home¬ 
steads,  rich  in  stories  of  first  settlers  and 
old  Indian  times,  but  some  of  the  less 
fortunate  may  perhaps  find  or  invent 
Stories  to  satisfy  the  story-loving  imagi¬ 
nation  of  childhood,  and  the  imagination 
plays  a  large  part  in  the  early  lessons. 
Our  place  was  my  father’s,  but  was  un¬ 
occupied  and  unfarmed  for  10  years  fol¬ 
lowing  his  death.  Then  with  the  coming 
of  the  little  folks  they  were  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  two  large  black-gray  bowlders, 
each  nearly  as  large  as  ordinary  cottage, 
on  the  pasture  hillside.  Have  you  all 
read  Ruskin’s  dear  little  story,  “The  King 
of  .the  Golden  River,”  to  your  children? 
Our  boys  all  love  the  story  and  seized  the 


member  the  cooking  utensils  will  come 
back  home  all  smoke,  but  don’t  scowl ;  a 
moist  cloth  dipped  in  ashes  will  quickly 
remove  it. 

There  was  a  small,  closely  covered 
enamel  kettle,  sheet-iron  frying  pan.  tea¬ 
pot,  water  pail,  evaporated  milk,  sugar, 
salt,  pepper,  tea,  bread,  white  and  molas¬ 
ses  cookies,  pail  of  cornmeal,  cured  pork 
and  salt  salmon.  It  was  only  one  and  a 
half  miles  “across  lots,”  so  the -boy  of  14 
came  home  all  but  one  night  to  do  the 
milking,  and  in  the  morning  carried  boiled 
potatoes,  cooked  string  beans,  soups,  etc., 
and  hot  breads,  so  all  husband  had  to  do 
was  to  warm  them.  The  camping  was 
great  fun  for  the  boys,  but  the  first  night 
three  hedgehogs  disturbed  their  rest,  and 
to  keep  them  from  gnawing  into  their 
box  cupboard  finally  killed  one,  and  the 
rest  went  away.  Farther  back  on  the 
mountain  Old  Bruin  hooted,  two  dogs 
barked,  perhaps  on  track  and  high  up 


One  occasionally  sees  a  bird  design  for  cross  stitch  embroidery,  but  it  is  rare  indeed 
that  one  limis  such  a  design  formed  entirely  with  crosses.  Usually  the  design  is  first  to  be 
outlined  and  then  tilled  in  with  crosses,  in  the  set  that  we  have  illustrated  no  other  stitch 
but  tlie  cross  stitch  is  used,  yet  we  have  the  birds  drawn  true  to  detail,  and  when  em¬ 
broidered  they  stand  out  in  solid  efTeet.  The  bird's  are  for  blue,  the  nest  brown,  the  flowers 
pink  and  the  vines  and  leaves  green.  The  designs  are  tinted  on  white  eourtrai,  and,  with 
floss  to  complete  embroidery,  cost  for  the  centerpiece.  No.  1490,  size,  27  in..  §1.  The  scarf. 
1496a,  size,  18x.-,4  in.,  SI .2 .  Three  doilies,  14901),  size  8  in.,  4oc.  Tray  cloth,  1496c,  size 
I!>x24  in.,  00< . 


play  idea  that  these  stones  were  Schwartz 
and  Hans,  the  Black  Brothers  who  were 
turned  into  black  stout's.  Furthermore, 
no  matter  how  dry  the  season,  the  spring 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  never  diminishes  in 
its  flow,  but  finds  it  way  the  whole  length 
of  the  meadows.  As  you  remember  in 
Treasure  Valley,  “When  all  the  country 
round  was  burnt  up,  there  was  still  rain 
in  the  little  valley  ;  and  its  crops  were 
so  heavy,  and  its  bay  so  high,  and  its 
apples  so  red  *  *  *  that  it  was  a 

marvel  to  everyone  who  beheld  it.  and 
was  commonly  called  the  Treasure  Val¬ 
ley.” 

Through  years  of  neglect  of  farm,  fence 
and  buildings  it  fell  far  below  its  original 
state,  and  now  it  is  our  and  their  part 
to  restore  it  as  best  we  can.  Not  a  high 
ideal  for  a  family  of  boys?  I  admit  it, 
we  are  just  common  folks  and  common 
boys,  and  Lincoln  said:  "God  must  have 
loved  common  folks,  lie  made  so  many 
of  them.” 

Our  older  ones  have  been  camping  in 
an  old  barn  while  cutting  the  hay  on  a 
farm  where  the  house  burned  five  years 
ago.  Perhaps  a  few  hints  as  to  their 
ways  may  help  someone  else,  as  all  boys 
like  to  camp,  even  if  but  a  short  distance 
from  home.  They  build  an  arch  of  stones 
banked  with  dirt  and  cover  the  top  with  a 
piece  of  old  stovepipe  opened  fiat,  and  cut 
two  holes  in  it  for  kettle  and  spider.  Re¬ 


above  all  “the  mournful  owl  complained.” 

June  was  so  hot  and  dry  the  hay  crop 
is  not  as  good  as  expected  in  May,  and 
peas  are  scarce,  so  many  farm  wives  will 
have  few  or  none  to  can.  Beaus  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  weather,  and  so  are  the 
vines,  and  “the  oldest  inhabitant”  cannot 
i  emember  a  year  when  all  kinds  of  wild 
berries  were  so  abundant.  Last  year  the 
June  frost  spoiled  most  of  the  berries, 
but  they  are  bearing  double  crops  this 
year;  the  meadows  were  full  of  straw¬ 
berries.  the  “choppings”  with  raspberries, 
the  mountains  with  blueberries  and  the 
old  pastures  with  blackberries. 

We  are  all  putting  up  so  much  fruit 
our  pocketbooks  cannot  afford  many  more 
glass  jars,  but  several  have  tried  and 
been  successful  “jugging”  berries.  Use 
a  new  jug,  or  if  you  can  procure  alcohol 
jugs  from  your  physician  or  druggist,  so 
much  the  belter.  Cook  the  berries  well 
in  the  open  kettle  method,  rinse  the  jug 
well  with  boiling  water  (if  a  glass  jug 
heat  slowly  and  fill  carefully),  sterilize 
the  cork,  till  jug  to  overflowing,  carefully 
pound  the  cork  in  till  it  is  a* bit  lower  than 
the  tpp  of  the  jug,  and  cover  with  paraffin. 
As  sugar  is  scarce,  we  are  canning  the 
berries  without  sugar,  and  using  the  sugar 
in  jams. 

While  sugar  is  scarce  perhaps  you  may 
want  to  try  my  aunt’s  “hard  times  pud¬ 
ding.”  One  cup  molasses,  one  cup  cold 
water,  one  teaspoon  salt,  two  teaspoons 
soda,  flour  to  make  a  batter  like  gems. 
Steam  three  hours.  Serve  with  sweet¬ 
ened  cream.  MOTH RR  BEE. 


Kodakers — Get  Acquainted! 
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THE  CURRENT  BOOKS  PUBLICITY  BUREAU,  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Send  me  “The  Sagebrusher,”  for  which  I  enclose 

$1.65. 

Send  me  a  sample  copy  of  your  “BuUetin,”  Tree. 


FREE  TRIAL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


£7Ae 

SAGEBRUSHER 


Out  in  the  wilds  of  Montana,  alone  with  this  man  she  had  never  seen,  Mary  Warren 
fights  her  great  batile.  And  around  her,  constantly,  menacingly,  are  the  forces  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  the  vermin  of  Europe,  seeking  to  cripple  and  to  maim  the  only  country  where  then- 
miserable  lives  are  safe.  Even  in  her  moments  of  darkest  despair  she  feels  the  greatest 
danger.  But,  so  do  Sim  Gage  and  Doctor  Barnes  and  those  boys  up  at  the  dam.  .  . 

Bead  “The  Sagebrushcr”  yourself.  Send  a  copy  to  the  old  folks — to  that  girl,  or  that 
chap — to  any  mar.  or  woman  who  is  not  too  old-  to  feel  the  thrills  of  life  and  love,  of  Sac¬ 
rifice  p.nd  devotion,  of  courage  and  faith  which  enrich  the  pages  of  this  book.  They — and 
you— will  read  and  re-read  it,  just  as  you  play  or  sing  a  favorite  song  over  and  over. 

THIS  IS  AN  APPLETON  BOOK-Price  $1.65  Postpaid 

The  Current  Books  Bulletin,  sent  FREE  to  anyone  interested  in  books,  will  tell  you 
about  the  "Best  Sellers”  of  the  leading  publishers  of  Fiction,  History,  Science,  Philosophy, 
as  they  come  new  from  the  press.  Let  us  send  you  a  copy. 


One  was  her 
husband, 
the  other- 


SHE  belonged  to  Sim  Gage.  She  came  to  him  freely,  though  in  despera¬ 
tion — a  beautiful,  high-bred  girl,  suddenly  stricken  blind,  without 
family  or  funds,  thinking,  hoping,  praying  that  he 
might  be  endurable,  if  no  more.  Between  the  poor,  un¬ 
couth  ranger  and  Dr.  Barnes,  soldier  and  gentleman, 
llie  girl  sensed  the  difference  and  knew  the  mistake 
she  had  made.  What  could  she  do,  helpless  as  she  was? 

Could  she  expect  Sim  to  know  the  revulsion  she  felt  for 
him  and  to  respect  her  feelings?  Wasn't  she  his  wife? 


How  the  girl  and  the  two  men— all  of  them  big,  brave  and 
honorable— work  out  their  destinies  is  told  by  Emerson 
Hough,  the  distinguished  American  novelist,  in  the  greatest 
of  all  bis  great  books — 


(Name) . . 

(.Please  write  very  plainly) 

(Town) . 

(State) . (E.  F.  D.  No.) 


Here  is  the  famous  Oliver  Typewriter 
offering  you  a  saving  of  $43.  The  $57 
Oliver  is  our  identical  $100  model,  our 
latest  and  best  model.  The  same  as  used 
by  many  of  the  biggest  concerns.  Over 
700. CCO  sold.  We  furnish  you  with  an 
Oliver  for  Free  Trial.  Not  one  cent 
down.  If  you  want  to  keep  it,  pay  us  at 
the  rate  of  $3  per  month  until  the  $57  is 
paid.  This  is  the  greatest  typewriter  bar¬ 
gain  iu  the  world.  You  get  the  best  at 
the  lowest  price.  Ask  today  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 


OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

394-C  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

FAMOUS  FOR  THEIR  QUALITY 


Indoor  Closet 

For  Homes,  Schools,  Factories,  Churches,  Stores,  Offices 

Comfort,  convenience,  health.  Sewage  tank,  installed  beneath  the 
bowl  and  under  floor,  holds  127  gallons.  One  charge  of  chemical 
lasts  six  months,  kills  germs  and  destroys  odor.  One  pull  of  the 
agitator  daily  is  only  attention  required.  Tank  drains  simply  and 
easily,  contents  seeping  away  from  building.  A  turn  of  a  valve 
empties  tank. 

NO  ODOR— ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED 

Each  Ro-San  Outfit  guaranteed  absolutely  odorless.  Endorsed  by 
health  officials  and  health  boards  everywhere.  We  furnish  single 
and  multiple  installations.  Each  outfit  complete — no  extras  to  buy. 
Always  sold  on  30  days’  trial— ask  for  catalog. 

Rowe  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co..  9194  6th  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Manufacturers  of  Ro-San  Rolling  Bath  Tubs.  and.  iy as  hs  lands— 
No  Plumbing  Required. 


Most  extensive  and  beat  line  of 
Toilet  Brushes  in  the  world 


Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING -J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 
Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  109  Year* 
and  the  Largest  in  the  World 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L  L  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


PRODUCTIVE  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY, 
by  Harry  R.  Lewis ;  $2.  A  popular  Foultry 
work.  For  sale  by  Rural  New  -  Yorker 
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Tricks  of  the  Dairy  Test 

Fooling  the  Public  and  the  Cow 


The  Charlie  Cole  trick  simply  goes  to 
prove  that  frauds  will  appear  iu  all  lines 
of  business  where  heavy  inducements  in¬ 
cite  the  crime.  The  only  sure  way  to  get 
ahead  of  the  cow  test  frauds  is  to  know 
your  mau,  and  this  seems  to  mean  know¬ 
ing  both  the  owner  and  the  manager  of 
the  herd.  But  what  about  abnormal  tests 
which  do  not  involve  direct  fraud? 

Thoughtful  men  have  felt  for  years  that 
the  weakness  of  the  official  seven-day  tests 
was  the  very  short  period  during  which 
the  cow  was  under  test.  Yet  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  Holsteius,  especially,  have  stuck 
to  this  plan  of  testing  until  it  has  be¬ 
come  very  popular.  What  has  made  it 
popular?  In  the  main,  the  low  cost,  as 
compared  with  the  annual  or  semi-annual 
test.  But  this  is  not  the  eole  reason 
why  breeders  have  made  such  a  drive 
with  the  seven-day  tests.  Much  experience 
and  many  methods  of  feeding  and  care 
have  shown  that  the  cow  can  be  juggled, 
and  in  a  sense  made  to  deceive  herself. 
The  cow,  like  the  human,  seems  to  be  cap¬ 
able  of  being  fooled  part  of  the  time,  but 
not  all  of  the  time.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  fl  cow’s  milk  is  pretty  uniform, 
as  to  the  fat  content,  over  a  period  of 
weeks  or  months,  but  the  fat  content  may 
be  subject  to  rather  wide  variation  over  a 
few  days’  time.  This  fact  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  to  secure  high  tests. 
For  example,  it  is  a  well-known  practice 
with  some  breeders  to  crowd  fat  onto  their 
animals  that  are  to  be  tested,  when  the 
cows  are  dry,  and  then  to  “sweat  it  off” 
by  heavy  blanketing  and  heavy  feeding 
within  a  few  weeks  after  calving,  while 
the  official  test  is  being  made.  I  have 
known  breeders  who  claimed  that  the  cow 
under  such  conditions  as  just  stated  would 
start  off  the  first  day  of  the  test  period 
with  a  fat  test  of  4  5  or  4.6  per  cent,  and 
inside  of  three  or  four  days  drop  in  test 
to  3.4  or  3.5  per  cent,  where  she  normally 
belonged.  With  the  naturally  heavy  milk 
flow  so  soon  after  calving  and  a  test  at 
least  1  per  cent  above  the  normal,  the 
cow  might  for  a  few  days  easily  add  a 
pound  of  butter  a  day  to  her  week’s  pro¬ 
duct  above  what  she  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  under  normal  conditions. 

Yet  this  method  of  “fooling  the  cow” 
and  of  fooling  the  public  has  simply  been 
looked  upon  as  “sharp  practice.”  As  far 
as  the  writer  can  learn,  no  one  has  ever 
been  accused  of  fraud  or  deception  for 
following  this  method.  Yet  buyers  con¬ 
tinue  to  judge  the  worth  of  animals  they 
may  have  under  consideration  on  the  basis 
of  just  this  class  of  test.  Why.  it  is  hard 
to  tell.  No  sprint  tests,  iu  other  forms 
of  contest,  have  ever  been  considered 
worth  much  as  a  basis  of  real  merit. 

I  once  asked  a  noted  breeder  of  Hol- 
steins  to  tell  me  why  the  Holstein  breed¬ 
ers  placed  such  high  value  on  the  seven- 
day  test  when  it  was  self-evident  that  so 
short  a  test  could  not  tell  what  a  cow 
could  do  as  a  yearly  test  could.  Ilis  re¬ 
ply  was  this:  “Just  as  long  a>  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  is  willing  to  fix  the  value  of 
the  cow  by  the  seven-day  test,  just  so 
long  will  the  breeders  use  that  test.”  Here, 
then,  is  a  clear  clue  as  to  how  to  get  away 
from  the  short-time  test.  Let  the  buyers 
insist  on  the  yearly  test  and  the  breeders 
will  come  to  it. 

Another  practice  that  has  been  com¬ 
monly  reported  to  be  iu  v^e  by  some  men 
is  the  giving  of  stimulants  and  drugs  to 
induce  a  high  test.  The  use  of  stimulants 
was  known  as  far  back  as  the  W  or  Id  s 
Fair  in  1893.  The  owner  of  one  of  the 
high-testing  cow*  told  the  writer  many 
years  after  the  test,  that  his  cow  had  a 
half  pint  of  brandy  every  day  while  being 
fitted  for  the  test.  It  is  commonly  report¬ 
ed  in  certain  dairy  sections  that  with 
many  breeders  who  have  been  running  of¬ 
ficial  tests  the  use  of  drugs  is  a  frequent 
practice.  If  such  practices  are  a  matter 
of  fact  they  would  not  be  likely  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  iu  the  case  of  long-period  tests,  as 
the  long-time  use  of  powerful  stimulants 
would  be  1  likely  to  ruin  the  cow.  Here 
again  would  be  an  advantage  iu  urging 
the  use  of  long  period  tests,  an  advantage 
both  to  the  buying  public  and  to  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  choice  stock.  Charles  shepherd. 

Increasing  Butter  Fat 

What  do  you  advise  me  to  do  for  a  dairy 
of  Holstein  cows  whose  milk  i*  testing  3.1 


and  3.2  while  price  paid  by  condensery  is 
made  at  \  standard  of  3.0  per  cent?  The 
cows  ar  on  grass;  no  grain  is  fed.  and 
pasture  is  low  land.  Dairy  is  milked 
Summer  and  Winter,  so  some  are  nearly 
dry  while  others  are  freshening.  I  can 
raise  some  higher  testing  cows,  but  want 
something  practical  to  do  now.  f.  r.  r. 

New  York. 

It  is  n  >t  possible  to  increase  the  butter- 
fat  to  any  appreciable  degree  by  making 
changes  or  modifications  iu  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  fed  to  milch  cows.  Instances  are 
frequent  where  cows  in  high  condition 
have  been  known  to  yield  milk  holding  a 
higher  percentage  of  butterfat  than  ob¬ 
tains  in  instances  where  they  are  thin 
and  near  the  flush  of  their  lactation  pe¬ 
riod.  If  I  had  a  herd  of  Holstein  cows 
yielding  milk  testing  3.1  and  3.2  per  cent 
and  the  basis  for  determining  prices  was 
milk  testing  1.6  per  cent  I  would  imme- 
ditely  purchase  a  sufficient  number  of 
Guernsey  cows  in  order  to  have  the  milk 
test  a  higher  percentage  of  butterfat,  mix¬ 
ing  the  Guernsey  with  the  Holstein  milk, 
thus  bringing  the  mixed  milk  up  to  the 
3.6  per  cent  butterfat  basis.  In  other 
words.  I  would  rely  upon  my  Ilolsteins 
for  quantity  of  milk  and  upon  my  Guern¬ 
seys  for  color  and  butterfat.  both  being 
essentials  for  market  milk.  You  would 
find  that  this  would  be  the  best  way  of 
meeting  the  conditions.  Of  course  cows 
will  test  a  higher  percentage  of  butterfat 
during  the  end  of  their  lactation  period 
as  their  flow  decreases,  and  there  is  much 
to  be  gained  by  having  the  cows  freshen 
intermittently  during  the  season  :  that  is, 
instead  of  having  all  the  cows  freshen 
in  the  Spring,  string  them  out  so  you 
will  have  some  fresh  cows  and  some  cows 
well  along  iu  their  lactation  period 
throughout  the  year.  I  am  firm  in  my 
belief  that  the  best  way  of  bringing  up 
the  butterfat  is  by  the  addition  of  Guern¬ 
sey  cows,  whose  milk  tests  from  4.2  to  6 
per  ceut  butterfat.  Do  not  fool  yourself 
by  trying  to  increase  the  butterfat  by 
making  modifications  iu  the  grain  ration. 

Holstein  Prices 

On  page  1248.  T.  S.  G..  West'  Corn¬ 
wall,  Conn.,  refers  to  my  article  on  page 
1164  as  “out  of  date.”  He  evidently 
missed  the  point  I  made.  The  two  sales 
I  quoted  antedated  the  sale  in  Britain,  and 
were  not  intended  to  give  the  high  mark 
in  sales,  only  up  to  the  date  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  sale.  ‘  o.  A.  LOG  AX. 


New  England  ram  sale  will  be  held  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  on  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  Grounds,  September  19  at  1 
p.  m.  Excellent  rams  of  the  Southdown, 
Shropshire,  Hampshire,  Cheviot.  Delaine, 
Dorset  and  Rambouillet  breeds  have  been 
consigned.  Any  sheepman  needing  a  ram 
would  do  well  to  attend  this  sale. 


• 

•  • 

BERKSHIRES 

Reg.  Berkshire  Boars 

Sire — Huntington  Superbus  Lad  No.  244531. 

HUNTINGTON  VALLEY  FARM 

Htotixgton  Milks  -  Luzkrkk  Co.,  Pa. 


Berkshires  For  Sale 

Four  Boar  and  Three  Sow  Pigs 

Good  husky  ones.  Farrowed  July  31st,  1919. 
From  “Webb  Farms”  stock.  For  prices  apply  to 


".WESTMOOR  FARM,"  -  Nantucket,  Mass. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  offer  February  and  March  farrowed  boar  l’igs, 
nearly  ready  for  service,  weighing  100  lbs.,  of  the 
big  type,  with  quality;  By  Sy mboleer's  Superb 
and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd  <  registered  and 
crated.  They  are  not  fat  but  healthy.  Address 

J.  E.  WATSON  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Large  Type  Reg.  Berkshires 

of  all  ages.  Also  registetod  Jersey  male  calves.  Select 
you  a  breeder  from  a  14-pig  litter.  Bay  no  cash  until 
you  get  the  stock.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

See  my  herd  at  the  Conn.,  New  York,  East¬ 
ern  Exposition  and  Trenton  Inter-State  Fairs. 

Public  Sale,  Oct.  25, 1919—30  bears,  30  gilts 

Entire  offering  cholera  immune. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Wliitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

REGISTERED 

Berkshires 

15  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Spring  Boars  and  fall  pigs. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  -  North  East,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 

|  SWINE 

Flintstone  BERKSHIRES 

Chester  Whites 

OF  QUALITY 

AVe  offer  a  few  grandsons  of  White  Rock, 
farrowed  in  March.  Their  sire  as  a  year¬ 
ling,  weighs  close  to  500  lbs.  Also  take 
orders  .for  sows  and  gilt.s’of  the'best  blood 
lines,  which  will  be  bred  to  Brambletye 
Falcon  and  Rajah’s-Wildwooil  for  spring 
farrow. 

BRAMBLETYE  FARM,  Sctauket,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

Yorkshire  Pigs 

PROLIFIC  STRAIN  OF  HI5AVY  FEEDERS. 
FOUNDATION  STOCK  FOR  ESTABLISH  HD 
BREEDERS  OR  BEGINNERS  AT  REASONABLE 

PRICES*  Personal  care  assures  intellioent  selection 
H.  C.  BARTON  SO.  AMHERST,  MASS. 

Flintstone  Columbia  8th 

Size-Pro!ificacy-Type.  See  our  entry 
at  Eastern  Berkshire  Show  and  Sale, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  15-20.  Open 
and  bred  gilts,  bred  sows  for  sale  at  all 
times.  All  stock  registered,  immunized. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Flintstone  Farm,  Dalton,  Mass. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE— Registered  Chester  White  sow  ami 
boar  pigs,  till  ages.  Reg.  stock  nt  two  months,  $20  ea.. 
grade  pigs.  $15.  Write  for  prices  on  line  grade  sows,  bred 
or  open,  also  rrg.  sows.  Let  us  know  whnjt  you  want. 

Bit AN1IKETII  LAKE  FARM,  Brniidreth,  N.  V. 

Extra  Good  Chester  White  Pigs 

for  breeding  purposes.  We  offer  high-class  stock 
and  ship  only  the  Itest.  Prices  very  reasonable  con¬ 
sidering  tho  quality  of  pigs  we  have  to  sell. 

D,  H.  MOSEMANN,  R.l,  Box  1 44.  Lancaster,  Pa, 

LOCUST  VALLEY  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Special  Offering  for  September 

Reg.  Pigs,  10  weeks  to  4  months 
SIZE— QUALITY— BREEDING 

2  Selected  Young  Boars 

Address,  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Jr.,  Mgr. 

Pure  Bred  C> .  X.  0 . 

July  ami  August  farrow.  Shipped  at  six-wks.-old. 

A  nice  lot  of  hoars.  Price,  $9  or  $10  registered. 

ARTHUR  R.  FREEMAN,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 

Dam  tT\  I  O  3  by  Schoolmaster  tilth 

neg.  U.I.V/.oOWb  dam,  by  AboOOth;  April 
10th  Farrow.  860  each.  3  May  lOili  by  son  ot  Galloway  Ed. 

Hubert  C.  Beardsley,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

G  wk.  old,  $13  each,  $35  pair;  $35  trio;  not  akin. 
Spring  Gilts  and  Boars,  fl.  fl  SCHOFELl,  Heuvelton,  N.Y 

Reg.  Chester  White  Boar  Pigs 

4-inos.  old.  $30;  0  from  littor  14,  $35.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Cash  or  C.  O.  I). 

Harry  Vail,  Jr.,  New  Milford, Orange  Co., N.Y. 

Prolific 

For  Sale  Chester  White  PUsiToM! 

Sows  or  Boars.  (JEO.  HENSCIIKN,  Washington,  N.  J. 

Berkshires 

Only  a  few  of  these  boar  and  sow  pigs  loft,  sired  by 
a  son  of  the  great  Longfellow's  Double,  Rival  Long¬ 
fellow  20th,  No.  23809.),  and  bis  son,  Karlia's  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd,  No.  207474.  and  out  of  our  large  pro¬ 
lific.  Sows-  they  are  tho  kind  that  feed  right,  breed 
right,  are  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

tCARHA  FARM 

CEO.  L.  BARKER,  Supt. 

Parks  ville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

improved  Chester  Whiles 

$15  to  $30.  Geo.  F.  Grlffie,  R.  No.  3,  Newville,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Four  Duroc- Jersey  Gilts 

Weight  70  IDs.  to  200  lbs.  Thrifty,  Registered  Stock. 

W.  L.  MERRILL.  Cumberland  Center,  Maryland 

Sunnyside  Durocs 

vice  boars.  Booking  orders  lor  fall  pigs.  J.  E.  van  Alstyne,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 

Fnr  blp  Ififl  pipe  CHESTER  WHITES 

rOr  oaie  lUv!  “Ig5  and  berkshires 

Six  weeks  old.  #5  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  be 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Oushore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany,  Pa. 

REGISTERED 

!  BERKSHIRES  ! 

■  2 

;  Epochal  Strain.  Aug.  and  Sept.  pigs.  Selectod  : 
j  stock  tor  breeders  lor  shipment  when  8  wits.  S 
l  old.  Boars,  #15;  Sows,  #‘40.  Service  Boars.  | 

i|  MIDDLEBKOOK  FARM,  Allenhurst,  N.  J.  : 

TAMWORTiLnd  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOI.DS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 

It.  1  Wiiistoii-iSuli-m.  \.  C. 

SHEEP 

Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webh  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 

PLEASANT  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

Seneca  Co.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Attain  on  the  front  seat  with  a  strong  bunch  of  Kaml>ouillet, 
Delaine,  Dorset  end  Cheviot  Ham#.  Also  Duroc  8 Wine,  nil  ages. 

1  2  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Ramslof* 

Imported  ram.  Good  ones.  FRED  VAN  YEKEJ,  Lodi,  N.  V. 

LastGallfor  Youto  Get  Your  Catalogue  l06fnithe 

pure  bred  rant  sale  at  the  Eastern  .States  Exposi¬ 
tion.  H.  E.  UASLETT,  Amherst,  Mass. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE,  CONSTITUTION,  PROLIFICACY  Our  First  Consideration 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  with  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  wo  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  than 
any  other  three  breeders  in  the  United  States. 
Special  offering  of  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H,  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

QEG.  SHIiOPSHIRES.  RAMS  ANI)  EWES 
ll  FOR  SALE.  Stevens  Bros.  WILSON,  N.  Y. 

Sa°le  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  itV%°&25£- 

able  prices.  L  M.  COLBERT'S  SONS,  Ka.t  fhaih.m,  N.  I. 

125  Sheep  and  Lambs  £$“«,•  7£  ku*a® 

ono  time.  BEACON  FARM,  Northport,  L  I.,  N.Y 

For  Sale— Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  aUT* 

few  Ewes.  Walter  B.  Saxton,  Venice  Centre.  N  Y 

Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  II  KAV  Y  II  A  M  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  son-sand  pigs. 

it.  M.  TER WILLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster.  Mass. 

Registered  Band  C  Type  Delaine  Merino  Rams 

FOR  SALE.  L.  M.  Adams,  Eisle  Bridue,  N.  Y 

CnrC.U  Re*.  HAMPSHIRE  KIIEEP,  It X MS  und 

I  0  r  0  a  IB  ewes.  Apply  OPHIK  HUM,  I’nrrliair,  N.  V. 

Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  «f.o.  k.  eMto>opi«.  r. 

For  Sale-One  Thoroughbred  SOUTHDOWN  RAM 

two  youi’S  old.  HENRIETTA  L.  EXXON,  R.  0-,  Hampton,  N.  J. 

Two  Very  High  Class  Berkshire  Sows  XVtofw- 

rowin  September.  $90  each,  Reg  and  transferr¬ 
ed.  Also  some  very  nice  Spring  pigs,  either  sex,  $30 
each,  Keg.  ARDMORE  FARM.  Glen  Spey,  Sullivan  Co  .  N.Y. 

For  Sale IttSd-cj  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 

well  wooled  with  proud  head  covering.  Also  Ham  and  Kwa 
I.amhH.  Address  IJCIIOY  C.  BOWEIt,  Houle  9,  LudlowTlIle,  N.Y. 

Rai-boltirac  FOR  BREEDERS,  fl  weeks  old.  Either 
DcrKSnilCO  sex:  810  ouch.  Trios  not  akin. 
CLOVEKDALK  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON.  Scottsville,  N  V. 

j  SWINE  | 

For  Sale-a^i'V  yVA"1!  no  RambouiletteRams 

$40  and  up;  registered.  A  few  large  Shropshire 
ram  lambs  from  imported  owes. 

Hubert  C.  Beardsley,  Montour  Falls,  N.Y. 

Reef  P  iland  Chinas  and  Durocs 

best  weste.n  blood.  Offer  for  Sept,  and  Oct.  farrow 
sows  from  #80  and  up.  Also  service  boars  from 

#55  and  up.  FAIRHOPF  FARMS.  Bo*  7,  Berkshire,  N  Y. 

Karakul  Rams  and  Ewes  JsVSo 

Better  ones  higher.  Skins  nt  birth  worth  more 
than  ordinary  sheep  ut  maturity.  Best  mutton 
Also  100  good  breeding  owes,  #1,200. 

CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  New  York 

Big  Type  POLAND  CHINAS 

Special  prices  on  Registered  boars  3  to  5  months  old  this 
month.  Write  quick  for  special  prices. 

O.  S.  HALL  -  -  Fanudale,  Ohio 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes 

Ewes.  For  Sale.  KLLIS  11  (.11’.  Gladstone,  N.  »J. 

POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 

bit,  ICNOX  Hox  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  I 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

C  POM  to  POLAND  CHINA  HOSS.  The  kind  your  daddies  raised, 
0  Large,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Safeat-rivai  ami  satisfao. 

tiou  guaranteed.  MOUNTAIN  HOME  STOCK  FARM,  RuikIIvHI.,  Kj. 
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Third  Annual  Consignment  Sale  of 

PUREBRED  HOLSTEINS 

r 

Will  be  held  at  Fair  Grounds,  near  Altoona 

Wednesday,  October  8,  1919,  at  10  A.  M. 

125  Head,  consisting  of  60  Fresh  Cows, 

50  Heifers  and  15  bulls.  Some  A.  R.  O. 

Cows  up  to  30  lbs.  These  are  strictly 
first-class  cattle.  Send  for  catalog. 

Blair  County  (Penna.)  Holstein  Breeders’ Assn. 

L.  C.  HONSAKER,  Sales  Manager,  Martinsburg,  Pa. 

S.  F.  ZOOK,  Secretary,  Curryville,  Pa. 

GEO.  W.  BAXTER,  Auctioneer 


te^GUERNSEYSrSl^ 


Products 


JERSEYS 


I  

HAMILTON  TB7D crvc 

FARM  eJJCiICSI-i  I  3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC-Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Jersey  Bulls 

Will  Increase  the  production  and  profit  of 
your  herd.  Send  for  our  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices  on  bulls  and  bull  calves, 
rich  in  the  blood  of  The  Champion  Producers. 


HOOD  FARM 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys  Voung 

Cows.  Heifers  doe  to  be  fresh  this  summer  and  later. 
Calves,  both  sexes,  very  attractive.  Come  and  see  them  or 
write.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173.  Morristown,  Morris  Co..  N.  J. 

For  Sale— Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Cal!  Good  breed¬ 
ing.  Price.  $65.  L.  W.  SCOFIELD,  Greenville.  New  York 


HORSES 


cn  cheiUnd  and  larger  ponies  ail 

Ou  H63u  onctiano  ages. -mil  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
new  price  list.  THE  SHENAN60  PONT  FARMS.  Dept.  0,  Espprille.  Po. 


GOATS 


3 


Dm.  A  GOOD  MILCH  GOAT. 
YrdlllcU  10  Duy  state  price  anti  full  particulars. 

It.  L.  BONN,  179  Denten  Ave..  Lyubrook,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


±3 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Cows  and  Heifers 

for  sale  One  2-year-old  bull,  one  8  months  Bull. 

Mr  Charles  Hermann,  R.  F.  0.  No.  1.  Box  10.  C3llicoon,  N.  Y. 

Three  Reg.  Ayrshire  Cows  SS 

nine  stock:  tuberculin  tested;  easy  milkei'S,  and 
fine,  vigorous  individuals.  R.  W.  JONES,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


M  i  1  k  ing 
Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  SO  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie,  Pa.,  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos.  old  calf.  Herd  heading  hulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville.  N.  Y. 

Milking  shorthorn  bull  calves  from 

big  type,  extra  heavy-milking  courg.  Registered  and 
purebreds,  SI  OO  and  $50.  Everett  Fox,  Low bll,  Mass. 


sheep 


For  Sale — Reg.  Shropshire  warren  h.  dennis.  Argil., 


tXD  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS. 


[ 


SWINE 


n*  r _ 0.-I..L: _ _  Write  us  your  wants. 

big  I  ype  berksnires  exterprisk stock ea rm, Ariel, p». 


DU3TOC  JERSEYS 

Defender,  Orion  Pathfinder  Breeding.  Three 
and  four  months  old  pigs.  Good  color  and 
conformation.  Cholera  immune.  Eligible 
registration.  Attractive  prices.  Ask  for 
full  information. 

GREEN  HEDGE  FARMS,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  J 


HOLSTEINS 


ZJ 


400- Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

110  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

~0  Registered  cows,  fresh  aud  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

GO  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  g'ft  wai  ,2cortian<?,avN??! 


I 

I 


=  HOLSTEINS  — 

Stock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  as  to 
individual  quality  and  sold  under  true  representations. 

PRESENT  OFFERINGS: — 
a  car  loads  of  cows,  fresh  or  duo  to  calve  soon. 
1  “  loud  of  extra  high  grade  bred  heifors. 
1  “  loud  of  registered  cows,  now  in  lacta¬ 
tion  or  due  soon. 

Orders  filled  for  car  load  lots  or  less. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD.  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co  ,  N.Y. 


King  Segis  Bred  Bulls 

We  have  several  show  bulls  nicely  marked, 
from  two  to  six  months  old.  out  of  excellent 
cows  with  A.  R.  O.  backing  and  sired  by  a  son 
of  the  $50,000  bull.  Prices  from  $100  to  $175. 

For  Particulars  Address 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

SOregistered. 30 very  large 
high  grades,  due  this  fall.  50 
registered,  50  high  grade  year¬ 
lings.  10  registered,  30  high 
grade.  2-yr.-olds,  due  this  fall. 
12  registered  bulls,  ready  for 
service.  10  registered  heifer 
calves,  priced  to  sell  at  farm¬ 
er’s  prices.  K  Holstein  heifer 
calves.  $20  to  $25  each,  express 
prepaid  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tulty,  N  Y. 


ii^Holstein  Calves 

either  sex,  $20  to  $25.  Express 
prepaid  on  5  or  more.  Register¬ 
ed  bull  calves  $25  to  $50.  Regis¬ 
tered  heifers  and  yearliugs.  all 
ages.  Write  us  your  wants.  The 
best  iu  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  Box  253 


n 


lS 


Registered  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  Calves  $75 

$>50,000  BREEDING.  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Reg,  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  11.  UlVE.NKl' Rt.lt,  Prop.  R.  1,  Oueldu,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex.  $70  to  $75  each.  F.  H-  WOOD  0«rtUad,Sew  York 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntffm 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chdtenanuo.  N.Y 

~7.  GUERNSEYS  "  | 


SALE 


1 


For  Sale  2  2  Grade  Cows 

due  to  calf  Sept,  to  Nov,  All  young  and  good  milk¬ 
ers.  j.  C.  CABLE,  ft.  P.  1>.  1.  Roscoc,  N.Y. 


K  O  R 

Choice 
•;0  Purebred 

51  with  calf:  from  2  to  7  years  old. 

?  Come  and  look  at  them. 

V  GEO.  W.  WHITE.  R.  NTo.  1,  Granville.  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Cows: 


I W aldorf  Farm  Guernseys ' 

Young  bulls  from  one  to  sixteen  months  old.  From 
i  A.  K.  dams  with  high  records.  Prices  right  for1 
I  quick  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females.  I 
l  W.  B.  DAYTON,  8upt.,  North  Chatham.  N.  Y.  1 

k’.WW.W.V.V.WiV.’.WkSV 


ISO  368 

The  first,  figure  represents  the  average  production  of  a  grade 
herd  in  Minnesota  before  Guernsey  bulls  were  used.  The  sec¬ 
ond  figure  represents  the  average  production  of  the  same  herd 
after  Guernsey  bulls  had  been  used  for  twelve  years.  The 
original  herd  merely  made  the  owner  work.  The  improved 
herd  is  making  him  prosperous.  Which  kind  is  your  choice? 
Write  to  breeders  for  descriptions  and  prices  and!  send  for  our 
free  booklet,  “The  Grade  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  35  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


-FIRST  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE- 

under  the  auspices  of  the 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

GUERNSEY  BREEDERS  A'SS’N 

will  be  held  on 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  13,  1919 

At  Hon.  Henry  M.  Sage's  FERNBROOK  FARM,  MENANDS  ROAD  (Albany  Co.)  N.  Y. 

<2A  miles  north  of  Albany,  3  A  miles  south  of  Troy  on  the  Troy  and  Albany  Turnpike; 

5  minutes  walk  from  the  Railroad  Station  or  from  the  Troy  and  Albany  Trolleys) 

Every  animal  offered  has  been  personally  selected  from  New  York’s  choicest  herds 
ami  only  individuals  of  exceptional  merit  and  rich  breeding  accepted.  The  majority  of 
the  animals  are  of  MAY  ROSE  breeding  and  by  such  sires  as 

ITCHEH  DAISY  S  MAY  KING  OF  LANGWATER  17349  A.  R.  PENCOYOS  GOLDEN  SECRET  16550  A.  R. 
GOLDEN  SECRET  OF  PENCOYD  23462  A.  R.  KING  MASHER  VIII  20973 

LANGWATER  WARRIOR  26509  ULTRA  MAY  KING  27600 


Sale  Commutes 

C.  L.  A.  Whitney,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gage  E.  Tarbell,  Smitnville  Flats,  N.Y. 
F.  G.  Benbam.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
George  M.  White,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


For  Catalogue ,  Address 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK 

405  Main  Street 

WORCESTER  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Baltimore  County  Guernsey  Breeders  Association 


WILL  HOLD  A  SALE  OP 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  1.  1919 

IN  THE  NEW  SALE  PAVILION 

TIMONIUM,  MARYLAND  (a  short  distance  from  Baltimore ) 

- FOR  CATALOGUE.  ADDRESS - 


LEANDER  F.  HERRICK.  Sale  Manager 
405  Main  Street  WORCESTER.  MASS- 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Belle  Alto  Farms 
GUERNSEY  BULLS 


SIRED)  Langwater  Royal  Master  2366.3  )  We  offer 
BY  |  Pencoyd’s  Royal  Secret  40685  (  grandsons 

of  King  oe  the  May,  9001,  and  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of 
Lilly  Vale,  it 028.  iwo  to  twelve  months.  Seme  out  of 
A.  R.  dams.  Herd  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  state. 
These  are  bulls  of  great  promise.  Send  for  sale  list 

BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  WERNERSVILLE,  PA..  M.  H.  McCallum.  Mgr 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2J4  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


RIVERVIEW  FARM 
May  Rose  Bull  Calves 

Priced  to  Sell 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

HENRI  E.  RAG0T,  Mgr.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST.  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


Girdle  Ridge  Farm 

Fine  Guernsey  bull  ready  for  service.  20  mol. 
old,  for  sale.  Other  fancy  choice  males.  Address 

SUPERINTENDENT 
GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM.  Katonak.  N.Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  liign  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LL1ST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Ro.lyn,  N.  Y. 


OakhurstFarmGuemseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS.  Mlllerton.  N.  Y. 


The  Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

We  are  offering  May  Rose  hull  born  January  19. 
1919  sired  by  a  son  of  Langwater  May  King  and 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy's  May 
King.  Every  female  in  pedigree  is  in  the  A.  R. 
or  great  producing  dam  list.  Datn  will  be  tested 
at  next  freshening.  Calf  broken  color  and  well 
grown  excellent  individual.  Brice,  $300. 

WALTER  S.  KERR.  Mgr.  Cohassel.  Mass. 


Guernseys  ^ 

f.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

i  m  tt  a  t  trn  ■■ 


Tarbell  Farms 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  Breeding. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
SmlthvUle  Flats,  Chenango  t’o..  New  York 

ForSale— 6  Reg.  Guernsey  Gows  t $ 

I  King  Muslier.  w.  X.  Sutherland,  r.  r.  i,  uo  Uncoy,  N.  T. 


;OR  SALE— Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf.  Bargain. 

Dr.  E.  F.  BRONK  -  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-  Young:  Reg.  Guernsey  dividuals.  Sound 

and  all  right.  Price,  $225  Each.  WILLIAM  HUNT.  Hom«r,  N.Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  most  interesting 
announcement 
concerning  the 

SHARPLES 

MILKER 

The  Sharpies  Milker  Company 
has  been  formed  to  take  over 
from  the  Sharpies  Separator 
Company ,  the  exclusive  manu - 
facture s  sale  and  development 
of  the  Sharpies  Milker . 

DURING  recent  years,  the  demand  for  the  Sharpies 
Milker  has  increased  so  tremendously  that  the 
intensive  effort  of  a  separate  and  complete  organi¬ 
zation  is  required.  Additions  to  our  manufacturing  facil¬ 
ities  are  now  in  process,  as  up  until  a  short  time  ago  the 
company  was  several  hundred  milkers  behind  in  delivery. 

The  development  of  the  new  company  will  be  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Laurence  P.  Sharpies,  well- 
known  engineer,  inventor  of  nearly  all  recent  improve¬ 
ments  of  Sharpies,  and  formerly  treasurer  of  the  Sharpies 
Separator  Company.  All  the  men  of  the  organization 
are  the  same  expert  workmen  and  individuals  who  know 
the  milker  business  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  and 
the  same  high  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  Sharpies 
Milker  will  be  maintained. 

The  Sharpies  Milker  Company  will  stand  behind 
the  Sharpies  Milkers  that  are  now  in  use  on  nearly 
%  of  a  million  cows. 

This  vast  number  of  Sharpies  Milkers  now  in  use 
is  absolute  assurance  of  its  value  to  the  future  buyer. 

The  Sharpies  is  the  only  milker  with  a  positive 
air-pressure  squeeze — a  patented  feature 
that  no  other  company  dare  use 

Due  to  this  air-pressure  which  gives  the  all  im¬ 
portant  squeezing  and  n  assaging  to  the  teats,  cows 
?  ive  their  milk  down  r  uch  faster  to  the  Sharpies 
v  lan  to  any  other  milk'  r. 

The  daily  experience  of  thousands  c  f  rmers,  as 
v/ell  as  Government  tests  on  108  herds,  p*oves  that 
the  Sharpies  milks  25  to  45%  faster  tht  n  any  other 
milker.  Write  for  a  Government  bulletin. 


And  now  back  of  this  remarkable  milker  is  an  individual,  central 
responsibility  and  the  determination  to  make  the  Sharpies  Milker  an 
even  more  important  factor  in  the  development  of  America’s  great 
pride — its  dairies  and  dairy  products. 

Write  for  any  information  desired  to  Dept.  103 


Sharpies  Milker  Company 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


General  Manager 

LAURENCE  P.  SHARPLES 

(Formerly  Treasurer  of  the 
Sharpies  Separator  Company) 

BRANCHES: 

CHICAGO  TORONTO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


M-DC-1 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Fighting  Lice  on  Horses 

I  notice  that  Prof.  Minkler  recommends 
linseed  oil  for  lice  on  horses.  While  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  will  kill  the  lice, 
I  would  like  to  know  what  condition  it 
leaves  the  coat  of  the  horse  in.  If  any 
of  your  readers  have  tried  it  I  would  like 
to  see  their  report  ou  same.  When  we 
were  buying  grade  Pereheron  colts  and 
fitting  them  for  sale  we  occasionally  got 
one  that  was  covered  with  lice.  The  first 
method  of  treatment  that  we  tried  was 
so  satisfactory  that  we  never  tried  any 
other.  We  got  some  Persion  insect  pow¬ 
der  and  a  little  puff  box,  and  puffed  the 
powder  into  the  hair  nil  over  the  body 
thoroughly,  then  put  on  an  old  blanket 
and  fastened  it  on  with  two  small  sur¬ 
cingles  and  left  it  on  all  day.  This  cleaned 
the  lice  out  so  that  we  never  had  any 
occasion  to  give  the  colt  n  second  appli¬ 
cation. 

Nearly  every  colt,  we  bought  had  thrush 
iu  all  four  feet.  We  cleaned  out  the  feet 
with  a  hook  we  had  our  blacksmith  make 
for  the  purpose,  and  poured  a  little  kero¬ 
sene  oil  around  the  frog  and  wherever 
there  was  any  sign  of  thrush.  We  found 
this  a  very  simple  remedy,  and  it  was  a 
very  bad  case  that  required  more  than 
oue  application  to  effect  a  cure. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  M.  A.  B. 


Weaning  Pigs 

I  would  like  very  much  to  know  what 
is  the  best  process  to  wean  a  Berkshire 
sow  of  her  nine  pigs.  All  are  in  good 
healthy  condition ;  have  plenty  of  sour 
milk  to  give.  E.  G.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  own  plan  is  to  build  a  little  pen 
or  creep  either  in  one  corner  of  the  pen 
or  just  outside.  The  creep  is  made  so 
that  the  sow  cannot  got  in,  while  the 
little  pigs  can  run  in  and  out  at  will. 
Inside  tins  creep  we  have  a  small  trough 
and  the  little  fellows  are  fed  four  or  five 
times  a  day  with  milk  or  a  thick  slop  of 
grain.  They  run  iu  and  out.  and  soon 
learn  to  drink  the  milk  or  slop,  and  in 
this  way  are  gradually  weaned  from  the 
sow  without  trouble  to  either.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  quickly  these  little  follows 
will  learn  to  drink  milk  or  slop,  and  how 
much  of  it  they  will  consume  if  they 
have  the  chance. 


Sheaf  Rye  and  Wheat  for  Sows 

I  have  one  acre  of  Winter  rye  and 
wheat  sown  together  ;  it  is  making  a  won¬ 
derful  growth.  My  idea  is.  when  ripe,  to 
out  and  stack  it  in  the  field  and  cover  the 
top.  I  expect  to  have  several  brood  sows 
next  Winter,  and  to  let  them  burrow  in 
the  stack  and  pick  off  the  grains.  Will 
the  sows  do  themselves  any  harm  from 
eating  too  much  rye  during  the  period  of 
gestation?  Of  course  they  will  be  fed 
other  grain.  I  have  no  place  to  thrash 
the  grain  out.  T.  w.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

Rye  and  wheat,  ripened  and  stacked 
and  used  as  a  roughage  for  swine,  as  you 
propose,  would  be  ve"y  likely  to  prove 
disappointing,  for  it  Is  neither  safe  nor 
palatable  to  be  used  as  you  suggest.  True 
enough,  it  will  yield  considerable  grain, 
hut  there  would  be  co  isiderable  wastage, 
and  rye,  after  it  has  gone  through  the 
sweat  in  the  stack,  is  scarcely  a  safe  feed 
for  sows  in  pig.  It  would  be  better  suit¬ 
ed  for  feeding  dairy  cows,  and  in  any 
event  it  should  he  cut  relatively  early ; 
that  i6.  while  the  rye  is  iu  the  dough 
stage,  rather  tlmu  permit  the  grain  to 
harden  and  ripen  on  the  stalk. 


Value  of  Reground  Oat  Feed 

Can  you  give  me  some  information 
from  practical  feeders  who  have  used 
reground  oat  feed?  I  use  considerable 
grain  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  while 
I  do  not  think  that  reground  oat  feed 
would  be  satisfactory  for  milking  cows, 
yet  one  of  my  neighbors  has  had  excellent 
results  with  it  in  feeding  calves  and 
young  stock,  and  recommends  it  quite  high¬ 
ly.  Considering  the  present  quotations, 
which  are  from  $27.50  to  $34.  the  latter 
for  what  is  called  a  fancy  grade,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  buy  some  of  it  for  the 
coming  Winter  if  you  can  recommend  it. 
As  I  understand.it,  reground  oat  feed  is 
oat  hulls  with  some  of  the  grain  left  in. 
If  it  is  the  same,  however,  as  Henry’s 
analysis  of  low-grade  oat  feed,  it  ought 
to  be  fairly  good  stuff,  and  I  should  think 
would  be  quite  worth  the  prices  at  which 
it  is  now  quoted,  compared  with  the  other 
feeding  stuffs.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  make  part  of  the  grain  ration  for  young 
purebred  Ilolsteius  from  something  like 
reground  oat  feed  and  molasses?  As  to 
the  rations  for  dairy  cows  I  was  told 
some  years  ago  that  a  large  farm  making 
a  high-grade  milk,  near  Boston,  was  feed¬ 
ing  the  cows  nothing  whatever  for  grain 
rations  except  brewers’  grains  and  mo¬ 
lasses.  With  practically  nothing  on  the 
market  today  quoted  at  loss  than  $00  a 
ton,  except  bran  and  regrouud  oat  feed, 
cannot  something  of  the  sort  be  worked 


out?  Brewers’  grains  could  be  bought 
recently  at  $60  a  ton,  although  I  presume 
it  will  be  difficult  to  pick  it  up  from  now 
on.  e.  D.  c. 

Connecticut. 

Unless  black-strap  molasses  is  substan¬ 
tially  reduced  in  price  it  does  not  provide 
an  economical  source  of  carbohydrate. 
Usually  it  is  determined  that  a  pint  of 
molasses  is  equivalent  to  a  pound  of  corn 
or  hominy,  although,  of  course,  the  mo¬ 
lasses  contains  no  fat.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  molasses  would  materially  in¬ 
crease  the  palatability  and  feeding  value 
of  the  ground  oat  feed  as  you  suggest, 
yet  it  is  not  an  easy  material  to  mix.  and 
there  are  many  who  doubt  its  usefulness. 
It  is  true  that  dairy  cows  have  been  main¬ 
tained  exclusively  on  rations  consisting  of 
wet  brewery  grains  and  molasses,  or  wet 
brewery  grains  and  cornmeal.  Iu  fact, 
dairies  that  were  located  adjacent  to 
breweries  where  their  owners  could  se¬ 
cure  the  wet  grains  at  ridiculously  low 
cost  produced  milk  most  economically.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  mo¬ 
lasses  at  that  time  was  selling  at  six  or 
seven  cents  a  gallon,  as  compared  with  a 
market  valuation  now  of  25  or  30.  If 
you  can  secure  molasses  in  barrel  lots  at 
anything  like  reasonable  prices  there  is 
no  doubt  that  your  scheme  has  merit. 
Molasses  does  form  the  basis  of  a  great 
many  of  t lie  so-called  specialized  horse 
feeds,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  ground 
oat  feed,  as  well  as  the  ground  Alfalfa, 
forms  a  substantial  portion  of  the  base 
of  such  feeds. 


A  Fair  Exchange  of  Cornstalks  and  Hay 

IIow  can  I  exchange  good  Timothy  and 
clover  hay  mixed,  for  green  cornstalks? 
The  cornstalks  are  a  few  doors  from  us. 
We  have  to  cut  the  hay  and  put  it  iu  the 
other  man’s  barn.  The_hay  is  cut  young 
and  the  cornstalks  are  good.  We  want 
them  for  silage.  Should  the  exchange  be 
pound  for  pound  or  how?  F.  v.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  you  have  stated  your  problem,  it 
appears  that  you  have  cut  and  harvested 
the  hay  and  stored  it  in  your  neighbor’s 
barn,  and  that  you  propose  to  cut  his 
green  corn  to  be  used  as  silage,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  have  suggested  a  basis  of  exchange 
that  would  he  fair  to  both  parties.  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  hay  of  good  quality  ought 
to  be  worth  at  least  $25  a  ton  in  the 
mow.  Green  corn  silage,  standing  in  the 
stalk  iu  the  field,  would  be  worth  ap¬ 
proximately  $5  per  ton.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  reasonable  for  you  to  harvest 
any  silage  corn  on  this  basis  at  five  tons 
of  silage  in  the  field  for  oue  ton  of  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  hay  that  you  have  put 
in  the  mow.  The  greatest  cost  of  corn 
silage  is  in  the  handling  of  it.  and  it  is 
my  judgment  that  this  would  bp  a  fair  ex¬ 
change. 


Ration  for  Pigs 

In  what  proportion  of  water  (by 
weight)  should  I  mix  white  middlings  to 
feed  two  pigs  10  weeks  old.  and  how 
often  should  this  be  fed  if  I  supply  them 
with  oue  pailful  of  kitchen  scrap  per 
day?  b.  n.  D. 

Connecticut. 

White  middlings  alone,  even  though 
mixed  with  water,  would  not  make  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  ration  for  gro.ving  pigs,  and  I 
would  advise  a  little  n  >re  variety,  and 
suggest  the  following  i  aterials :  Five 
pounds  of  white  middlirgs,  two  pounds 
of  ground  oats,  one  pouu  of  ground  bar¬ 
ley  and  one-fourth  pouu  1  of  oilmeal  or 
digester  tankage.  There  is  no  advantage 
in  diluting  this  material  to  a  thin  slop, 
therefore  only  enough  water  should  be 
added  to  this  grain  mixture  to  make 
the  mixture  of  about  the  consistency  of 
buttermilk.  Any  additional  water  that 
the  pigs  require  should  be  given  them  by 
itself.  Invariably  too  much  water  is 
mixed  with  the  feed,  so  that  it  is  diluted, 
to  such  a  degree  that  a  pig  has  to  con¬ 
sume  too  much  of  the  material  iu  order 
to  satisfy  his  appetite.  I  would  not  mix 
the  grain  with  the  kitchen  slop,  rather 
feeding  the  grain  twice  daily,  and  allow 
the  pig  to  have  as  much  of  the  kitchen 
slop  as  he  would  select  once  a  dav. 

*  _ 

Feeding  Calves 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  calves  after  weaning?  I 
have  them  running  at  large  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  and  they  should  thrive,  but  they 
do  not.  m.  M.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  necessary  to  feed  calves  consider¬ 
able  grain  throughout  their  first  growing 
seasou.  It  is  not  possible  to  grow  them 
successfully  on  grass  that  would  be 
found  in  an  orchard  unless  this  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  palatable  grain  mixture. 
A  useful  ration  would  be  equal  parts  of 
oats,  barley,  bran  and  oilmeal,'  although 
equal  parts  of  corn  or  hominy  could  be 
added  to  advantage.  A  calf  weighing  200 
pounds  should  be  fed  about  three  pounds 
of  grain  per  day.  If  you  have  some 
second  cutting  Alfalfa  hay  to  supplement 
the  pastures  during  this  season  of  the 
venr  much  would  be  gained,  although  the 
grain  ration  itself  would  supplement  the 
pastures  sufficiently. 
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Case  Plows  Increase  Your  Tractor’s  Efficiency 


The  J.  I.  Case  Tractor  Plow  combines  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  ideas  in  the  design  and  building  of  modern  power 
farming  implements. 

It  includes  a  combination  of  tested  and  proven  fea¬ 
tures  that  have  set  an  entirely  new  standard  of  tractor 
efficiency. 

J .  /.  Case  Light  Draft 

Scientific  design  and  high  quality  materials  produce 
uniform  depth  and  smoothness  of  furrow  which  result  in 
extremely  light  draft.  Weight  is  carried  on  dust-proof, 
easily-lubricated  wheels. 

Because  of  the  short-coupled  design  Case  Plows  in¬ 
sure  uniform  work  in  uneven  or  irregular  ground. 

Raising  and  lowering  the  bottoms  of  a  Case  Plow 
does  not  change  position  of  depth  levers.  Once  set  they 
require  no  further  attention. 

Beams,  levers  and  all  parts  under  strain  are  of  high- 
carbon  steel,  well-braced  at  every  point,  giving  a  staunch, 
well-built,  long-lived  plow. 

A  Plow  for  Every  Tractor 

Case  Tractor  Plows  are  made  in  various  sizes  and 
types — standard,  medium-duty  and  heavy-duty — adapt¬ 


ing  them  for  use  with  any  tractor,  and  for  any  conditions 
of  soil. 

The  2-bottom,  12-inch  model  is  ideal  for  farmers  who 
have  a  light  tractor.  The  3-bottom,  14-inch  is  standard — 
may  readily  be  changed  to  a  2-bottom  if  desired — and 
when  reassembled  fits  perfectly — thus  giving  the  user  two 
plows  at  price  of  one. 

We  also  furnish  medium-duty  and  heavy-duty,  power- 
lift  plows  in  2  to  4  bottoms,  designed  to  be  used  as  units  or 
in  combination  for  heaviest  work  and  with  the  most 
powerful  tractors. 

88  Points  of  Inspection 

Case  inspectors  check  88  points  of  construction  before 
shipment.  Every  plow  must  pass  this  rigid  test  before 
being  approved.  We  know  of  no  other  standard  require¬ 
ments  so  high  as  the  Case. 

The  Case  is  the  most  popular  plow  in  the  market 
today,  and  because  of  its  many  splendid  features  is  a 
favorite  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  will  bring  you 
a  catalog  of  J.  I.  Case  Power  Farming  Implements  with  full 
description  of  the  famous  J.  I.  Case  Tractor  Plows. 


J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 

Dept.  TP  14 


Branches  at 

Omaha,  Neb. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Oklahoma  City,  Okia. 

Denver,  Colo.  Dallas,  Texas 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Distributors  Everywhere 


Douglas  Boswell,  Sacramento,  California,  Distributor  for  California,  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Northern  Idaho 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company.  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Saskatoon  and 
.  Calgary,  Distributors  for  Western  Canada 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston.  New  York  and  Baltimore,  Dis¬ 
tributors  for  Eastern  States 
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Wagon  History 
Is  Being  Made 
These  Days 


mm 


ARE  you  in  any  degree  familiar  with  the  two 
greatest  of  Weber  and  Columbus  wagon 
features  —  the  International  fifth-wheel  and  the 
International  swivel-reach  coupling ?  If  you  are  a 
wagon  user  and  do  not  know  these  improvements, 
you  have  a  bit  of  interesting  wagon  education  coming. 

You  will  find  the  International  fifth-wheel  is  a  strong  and 
solid  support  between  bolster  and  sandboard.  It  is  already 
famous  for  reinforcing  and  saving  wear  and  tear  on  the  en¬ 
tire  front  gear,  preventing  breaking  and  bending  of  king  bolt 
and  circle  iron. 

You  will  find  the  International  swivel-reach  coupling  re¬ 
lieves  the  reach,  hounds,  and  wheels  of  all  twisting  strains 
under  roughest  road  conditions.  Compare  it  with  the  racking 
conduct  of  the  flat  hound  plates  of  the  old-style  wagon. 

These  are  both  exclusive  International  features,  each  worth 
twenty  dollars  to  you  in  wagon-long-life. 

Naturally,  Weber  and  Columbus  wagons  are  now  made  in 
the  modern  56-inch  auto-track  width,  standardized,  improved 
in  many  small  details,  and  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  Inter¬ 
national  quality  standards.  When  you  know  the  iatest  Weber 
and  Columbus,  you  will  see  that  its  price  is  too  low  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  price  of  others.  See  the  International  dealer 
or  write  us  for  information. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Haryesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillaga  Implemsnts 
Tractor  Plows 
Riding  Plows 
Walking  Plows 
Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Smoothing  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Culti-Packers 
Cultivators,  one-horse 
Powar  Machines 
Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 


Haring  Machine* 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 

Combination  Side 
Rakes  and  Tedders 
SweepRakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 
Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Beet  Tools 

Seeders  Cultivators 
Pullers 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Cotton  Planters 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Drills 
Fertilizer^  Lime 
i  Sowers 


Corn  Machiaas 

Planters  Listers 

Cultivators  Drills 

Lister  Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers  &  Shredders 
Other  Farm  Equipment 
Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader  Att. 
Wagons  &  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Cane  Mills 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


of  America  me. 


USA 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction 

GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


-  ^ » i 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  il  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.70  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  useiSfSeud  for  descrip’ 
tire  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


MINERAL1 


HTU5* 

over 


HEAVE5,?*, 
.COMPOUND 


PREVENT 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINATE  WITH 
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The  Cow  and  Her  Care 


Trouble  with  Milk  Preserving  Cottage  Cheese 


(  an  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  milk  going 
thick  or  clabbered  half  an  hour  after 
milking?  The  milk  is  quite  sweet.  It 
has  happened  twice  in  succession  in  the 
morning.  Cow  is  a  Jersey,  four  years 
old.  had  second  calf  last  March  and  is 
in  calf  again  three  months.  The  milking 
utensils  were  clean.  I  feed  eornmeal, 
ground  oats  middling,  oilmeal  and  mixed 
hay.  This  last  week  cow  has  pastured  on 
ragweed,  smartweed  and  milkweed.  I 
feed  plenty  of  these  weeds  to  the  stock 
when  they  are  young  and  tender,  and 
they  are  crazy  for  them,  but  this  week’s 
rain  has  made  plenty  of  them  grow,  and 
I  have  fed  a  lot  of  them.  The  cow  seems 
to  be  quite  healthy  and  cleans  up  all  I 
feed  each  meal.  w.  ir.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  about 
your  feed  that  would  cause  milk  to 
thicken  so  soon  after  it  is  drawn,  al¬ 
though  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  so  many 
and  such  a  variety  of  weeds  might  do. 
The  only  likely  cause  of  the  milk  thick¬ 
ening  would  be  bacterial  growth.  There 
are  a  group  of  organisms  known  as  sweet 
curdlers  that  occasionally  cause  milk  to 
curdle  without  going  sour,  but  seldom  in 
so  short  a  time  as  you  mention.  Milk 
from  an  udder  infected  with  garget  also 
thickens  up  some,  and  is  rather  ropy  when 
it  is  drawn.  H.  F.  j. 


Foamy  Cream 

I  am  shipping  my  cream,  and  the  last 
two  cans  are  reported  as  arriving  foam¬ 
ing  and  running  out.  Please  tell  cause 
and  remedy.  w.  s.  M. 

New  York. 

It  would  seem  that  your  cream  must 
contain  gas  organisms  or  yeasts.  Either 
might  cause  the  foaming.  It  is  more 
likely  gas.  The  main  source  of  either  of 
these  organisms  is  feed,  bedding  and  barn 
dirt.  If  much  dirt,  particularly  feces, 
gets  into  the  milk  from  the  body  of  the 
cow,  gassy  milk  and  cream  is  most  sure 
to  result  rather  quickly  at  this  time  of 
year.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  keep 
all  utensils,  especially  the  separator, 
strictly  clean.  H.  F.  j. 


Dairy  Ration;  Lime  and  Seeding; 

Freezing  Ice  Supply 

1.  I  have  four  cows  that  have  nothing 

for  roughage  but  rather  poor  hay  the  year 
round.  I  feed  !\  grain  ration  of  equal 
parts  of  wheat  bran,  middlings  and 
gluten.  I  feed  about  a  peck  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  to  each  cow  twice  a  day.  Could  you 
suggest  anything  better?  I  don’t  want 
over  three  ingredients,  as  my  mixing  box 
will  only  hold  three  sacks  at  a  time. 
2.  When  you  speak  of  liming  land,  what 
is  meant,  building  lime,  such  as  we  use 
in  making  plaster,  or  pulveria  d  lime  rock, 
or  will  either  do?  3.  About  how  much 
grass  seed  should  be  sown  to  the  acre  in 
seeding  down,  and  about  how  much  clover 
seed  to  the  bushel  of  grass  seed  should  be 
used?  4.  Do  you  think  a  good  quantity 
of  ice  could  be  put  up  in  the  following 
manner:  Take  four  12-in.  boards  of  such 
length  as  to  make  an  inclosure,  say  12x14, 
or  bigger  if  necessary,  and  fill  this  with 
water,  and  after  it  freezes  solid  take  the 
boards  off  and  set  them  on  top  of  the  first 
layer,  drawing  them  in  an  inch  and  filling 
again  and  freezing,  and  so  on  until  a  good 
bulk  of  it  is  built  up.  The  filling  to  be 
done  a  little  at  a  time,  say  an  inch  or 
two,  and  repeated  as  fast  as  it  freezes. 
Ts  there  anything  that  could  be  used  on 
the  boards  to  keep  the  ice  from  adhering 
to  them?  After  a  good  block  of  ice  was 
built  up  in  this  way  a  house  could  be 
built  over  it  and  kept  in  the  ordinary 
way.  ii.  b.  i). 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

3.  If  you  are  going  to  use  only  equal 
parts  of  three  feeds  it  would  he  better  to 
use  cottonseed  meal  in  place  of  middlings 
to  put  the  necessary  protein  into  the 
ration. 

2.  Either  air-slaked  building  lime  or 
ground  limestone  may  he  used  for  liming 
land. 

3.  In  seeding  down  land  use  about  22 
lbs.  of  Timothy  and  <5  lbs.  of  clover  seed. 

4.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
scheme  you  mention  would  be  a  practical 
one.  If  one  was  sure  of  constantly  freez¬ 
ing  weather  it  might  work,  but  even  then 
there  would  be  the  difficulty  of  removing 
the  ice  in  small  cakes  for  use. 


Keeping  Rennet 

How  can  I  preserve  rennet?  I  have 
some,  and  some  worms  have  got  into  it. 
I  washed  the  rennet  clean  in  water  and 
then  put  it  back  in  the  bag,  then  added 
fresh  milk  to  same,  hung  it  over  a  fire 
until  it  dried,  and  then  placed  rennet  in 
cellar.  IIow  can  1  prevent  the  worms 
from  getting  in  rennet?  T.  B. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

You  should  blow  up  the  rennets  and  tie 
a  string  around  the  opening  and  hang 
them  up  in  the  air  away  from  the  sun  to 
dry.  Another  way  is  to  split  them  open 
and  salt  them  on  both  sides  and  store 
them  until  ready  for  use.  I  should  judge 
that  rennets  that  had  been  coated  with 
dried  milk  would  get  in  bad  shape. 

II.  V.  J. 


Is  it  possible  to  preserve  cottage  cheese 
for  several  months  by  packing  it.  tightly 
in  jars  and  covering  with  paraffin,  or  is 
there  any  other  method  by  which  it  may 
be  kept  for  some  time?  mbs.  p.  f.  c. 

Connecticut. 

The  only  known  way  to  keep  cottage 
cheese  for  more  than  two  or  three  weeks 
is  to  put  it  in  cold  storage  and  freeze  it. 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  keeping  it  at  a  low 
enough  temperature  to  prevent  the  bac¬ 
teria  from  continued  development.  Good 
clean  flavored  cheese  can  be  kept  in  an 
ordinary  refrigerator  for  a  few  weeks  if 
it  is  put  in  the  refrigerator  immediately 
after  it  is  made.  u.  f.  j. 


Rye,  a  Dual-purpose  Crop;  Currying 
Cows 

An  item  in  “Hope  Farm  Notes,”  issue 
of  November  16  last,  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  great  extent,  as  it  so  admirably 
fits  our  own  case.  The  writer  speaks  of 
rye  thrashing  being  over,  and  that  the 
reason  of  there  being  an  excess  of  rye  over 
crops  of  former  years  was  that  because 
of  labor  conditions  the  rye  which  was 
sown  for  cover  crops  was  not  all  plowed 
down  last  Spring,  so  was  left  for  grain. 
He  further  states  that  since  rye  can  be 
used  as  a  cover  crop  and  still  'be  left  to 
mature  for  grain  if  so  desired,  for  this  rea¬ 
son  he  advocated  sowing  rye  on  every 
piece  of  ground  that  is  left  to  lie  open. 
This  struck  me  as  so  nearly  our  own 
method  a^-d  advocacy  that  we  could  not 
help  but  comment  upon  it.  For  a  number 
of  years  I  have  advocated  just  such  a 
practice,  and  for  a  few  years  have  prac¬ 
ticed  what  I  preached,  but  in  certain  in¬ 
stances  have  been  unable  to  get  all  seeded 
that  I  desired,  owing  to  scarcity  of  help 
or  other  reasons,  one  of  which  was  a  badly 
tangled  cornfield  wh  n  the  time  came  for 
60 wing  the  cover  crop.  The  beauty  of  the 
practice  lies  in  the  fact  expressed  by  the 
writer  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes,”  in  that  it 
can  be  left  to  mature  or  be  plowed  under 
for  green  manure,  thus  making  it  a  dual- 
purpose  crop.  We  frequently  find  those 
who  do  not  like  to  work  with  rye.  but  to 
those  who  are  thus  inclined  I  would  say 
that  they  have  not  the  welfare  of  their 
soil  at  heart,  or  they  would  brave  the 
prickly  job  for  the  sake  of  the  added  fer¬ 
tility  the  additional  straw  gives  their  soil. 

There  is  a  man  living  in  my  immediate 
locality  who  not  so  long  ago  remarked 
that  the  majority  of  farmers  do  not  raise 
enough  rye  to  maintain  the  fertility  of 
their  soil.  And  he  can  back  up  his  state¬ 
ment  with  good  crops  and  a  fertile  soil. 
He  has  raised  considerable  rye,  returning 
the  straw  to  the  soil.  Yet  his  success 
would  have  been  even  greater  had  he  used 
rye  as  a  cover  crop  in  addition  to  his 
other  work  with  rye. 

.  .There  is  just  one  more  point  that  we 
have  found  still  better  in  the  growing  of 
rye  as  a  cover  crop,  and  that  is  it  may  be 
used  as  a  hay  crop  if  we  wish  to  do  so. 
So  when  we  sow  it  early  and  it  gets  an 
early  start  and  heavy  growth  before  Win¬ 
ter  sets  in,  we  have  a  good  stand  for 
Spring  growth,  and  a  fair  chance  for  a 
heavy  hay  crop  if  we  do  not  get  it  plowed 
under  for  green  manure.  Thus  it  serves 
as  a  cover  crop,  or  as  a  hay  crop,  or  if 
not  utilized  for  either,  as  a  grain  crop. 
Speed  the  day  when  farmers  realize  that, 
if  conditions  permit,  they  are  neglecting 
their  duty  when  they  fail  to  utilize  the 
cover  crop'  system. 

Saving  Feed  with  the  Brush. — 
There  is  an  old  traditional  story  of  an 
old  woman  who  kissed  her  cow  and  said, 
“Everyone  to  his  own  taste.”  I  once  read 
of  a  man  who  actually  scrubbed  the  teeth 
of  his  cows  with  a  toothbrush.  To  pass 
from  these  bits  of  nonsense  to  some  real 
sound  dairy  logic,  I  wonder  why  more 
people  do  not  use  the  brush  on  their 
cows  as  they  do  on  their  horses.  It  pays 
to  use  the  brush  on  horses.  Then  why 
not  on  cows?  Or,  do  they  seem  to  think 
it  is  just  a  fad  or  bit  of  nonsense,  as  we 
figure  those  of  the  woman  and  man  above 
referred  to?  There  are  various  reasons 
why  we  should  not  fail  to  use  the  brush 
on  our  cows.  Chief  of  these  is  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  saving  of  feed,  and,  above  all. 
the  sanitary  effect  it  has  upon  the  milking 
operations.  It  certainly  adds  to  the  better 
appearance  of  the  herd  when  the  brush  is 
frequently  used.  That  smooth,  glossy  ap¬ 
pearance  cannot  be  secured  from  neglect¬ 
ing  our  cows.  It  requires  skillful  feeding 
and  careful  grooming  to  achieve  that  fine, 
sleek  appearance  we  all  love  to  see  in 
cattle.  It  means  a  saving  of  feed,  siuee 
the  more  we  groom  the  better  the  appear¬ 
ance  with  the  same  amount  of  feed.  If 
the  same  appearance  were  to  be  obtained 
without  grooming,  an  enormous  amount 
of  feed  would  be  required,  and  then  no 
presentable  appearance  Could  be  attained. 
Most  of  all  should  we  groom  because  of 
the  sanitary  condition  that  we  should  aim 
to  secure  in  the  milk.  No  one  can  expect 
the  milk  to  be  clean  and  free  from  disease 
germs  when  cows  are  coated  with  manure 
continually.  Keeping  them  clean  will 
mean  much  toward  keeping  milk  pure. 
Of  course  many,  in  fact,  all  of  us,  aim  at 
doing  this  by  liberal  bedding,  but  this  is 
not  enough.  Bedding  is  necessary  and 
proper,  but  it  will  not  fill  the  bill.  The 
essential  thing  is  to  use  the  brush,  and 
then  use  it  some  more. 

WARNER  E.  FARVER. 
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The  Silo  Corn  Crop 

The  corn  in  this  part  of  the  county 
looks  line  ;  if  the  frost  does  not  come  very 
early  we  shall  have  a  line  crop.  All  the 
silos  will  be  filled.  The  crop  looks  fine 
now.  H.  w.  H. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Corn  in  this  section  is  a  bumper  crop. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  M.  B. 

The  corn  crop  in  this  particular  section 
is  on  the  whole  the  best  I  have  seen  it  in 
five  years.  It  seems  we  have  not  had  too 
much  rain  to  do  any  appreciable  dam¬ 
age.  Personally  I  have  a  crop  approxi¬ 
mately  30  per  cent  better  than  last  season 
on  soil  that  I  think  is  very  similar.  All  I 
have  talked  to  think  their  crop  will  be 
from  20  to  50  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year. 

Ulster 'Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  s. 

Corn  crop  is  a  good  one,  not  only  ray 
town  but  county  (Madison).  All  silos 
will  be  filled  and  then  some.  Both  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  good.  w.  m.  d. 

Madison  Co.,  N.'Y. 

In  this  locality  the  corn  crop  for  silos 
is  more  than  usual.  It  is  ripening  well, 
and  the  silos  will  be  full.  H.  D.  T. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Reducing  Cost  of  Feed 

Would  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  a  milking  cow  getting  goon  mixed  hay 
and  cornstalks?  I  have  Deen  using  three 
parts  bran,  one  linseed,  one  cottonseed 
and  one  gluten,  but  find  cottonseed  is  go¬ 
ing  to  $S0  a  ton  and  'inseed  is  very  scarce. 

Natick,  Mass.  u.  a.  k. 

The  grain  ration  you  are  feeding  is  the 
best  possible  fo  the  kind  of  roughage  you 
have  on  hand.  I :  looks  like  a  herd  V  in¬ 
ter  for  grain  buyers,  but  you  would  do 
better  to  pay  $8(1  per  ton  for  cottonseed 
meal  than  $75  tor  poorer  goods.  If  lin¬ 
seed  gives  out,  put  in  50  of  cottonseed  and 
50  of  gluten  to  take  its  place,  unless  you 
can  get  other  protein  feeds  locally,  such  as 
Soy  bean  meal  or  peanut  meal,  in  which 
case  you  could  try  them.  n.  F.  J. 


A  Good  Dairy  Ration 

I  am  feeding  the  following  ration  to  my 
cows,  with  a  non-leguminous  roughage : 
100  lbs.  gluten,  $4.50 ;  100  lbs.  cottonseed, 
$4.30;  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  $6.70;  200 
lbs.  bran,  $5.60;  total,  $21.10.  I  use 
ground  oats  instead  of  cornmeal  to  reduce 
cost.  What  per  cent  of  digestible  protein, 
fiber  and  fat  obtains  for  this  ration? 
Would  you  recommend  a  different  ration 
under  present  conditions,  and.  if  so,  state 
analysis.  I  must  feed  for_ maximum  pro¬ 
duction  to  retail  milk  at  15c  per  qt. 

Andover,  Mass.  k.  n.c.  b. 

Your  grain  ration  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  16  per  cent  digestible  protein,  60 
per  cent  carbohydrates  and  3  per  cent  fat. 
This  makes  a  nutritive  ratio  between  the 
protein  and  carbohydrates  plus  fat  of 
1 :4.2.  At  present  prices  I  doubt  if  you 
can  improve  this  ration.  A  little  more 
protein  would  be  better  and  one  change 
that  might  be  made  to  give  this,  as  well  as 
a  bit  more  variety  and  reduce  the  bulk, 
would  be  to  use  only  150  lbs.  ground  oats 
and  put  in  50  lbs.  of  oilmeal.  H.  F.  J. 


Amount  of  Butter  in  Milk 

How  much  butter  can  be  made  from  a 
can  of  milk  containing  40  quarts  of  four 
per  cent  milk?  c- 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 

The  following  figures  give  butter  con¬ 
tent  :  40  quarts  of  4  per  cent  milk  equals 

H6  lbs.;  86x.04  equals  3.44  lbs.  butterfat ; 
3.44x1.1*5  equals  3.99,  or  4  lbs.  of  ‘butter 
that  could  be  made  from  40  quarts  of  four 
per  cent  milk.  If  one  were  very  careful 
a  little  larger  overrun  might  be  obtained 
*  and  hence  a  little  more  butter  made. 

n.  F.  J. 


Holding  Up  of  Milk 

I  have  a  five-year-old  cow  that  will 
freshen  in  February,  and  she  gives  a  good 
mess  of  milk  at  night  and  nothing  in  the 
morning.  Udder  seems  to  be  full,  cow 
in  good  order  and  good  feed.  She  seems 
all  right  every  way  except  that  she  does 
not  give  down  milk  in  morning.  Can  you 
tell  cause  and  can  I  do  anything  to  make 
her  give  down  in  morning?  G.  w.  M. 

New  York. 

Make  sure  that  the  cow  dot's  not  suck 
herself,  or  is  not  sucked  by  another 
animal  or  milked  by  some  human  lover 
of  milk.  If  no  such  cause  of  inilklessness 
is  found  try  the  effects  of  putting  a  calf 
in  front  of  the  cow  at  milking  time  and 
also  allow  her  some  relished  food.  The 
old-fashioned  plan  is  to  weight  the  loins 
with  a  bag  of  oats  or  other  grain. 


Garget 

At  times  my  cow’s  udder  gets  swollen 
and  quite  hard,  and  some  thick  creamy 
curd  comes  from  one  or  two  of  the  teats 
when  I  first  start  to  milk  them.  She  is 
due  to  calve  in  three  weeks,  and  l  am 
trying  to  dry  her  off.  She  has  always 
been  a  very  persistent  milker,  and  if  I 
succeed  in  drying  her  two  weeks  before 
calf  I  almost  invariably  have  to  milk  her 
two  or  three  days  before  she  drops  her 
calf.  She  hats  never  had  milk  fever,  but 
I  am  very  much  afraid  of  it.  Can  you 


give  me  any  further  advice  or  treatment 
for  the  udder?  g.  h. 

New  Y'ork. 

Slight  mammitis  (garget)  already  is 
present  in  this  case,  and  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  attempt  drying  off  the  milk  flow 
at  present.  Better  milk  at  least  three 
times  a  day,  and  when  swelling  of  the 
udder  occurs  bathe  thoroughly  with  hot 
water  and  after  drying  gently  rub  in  a 
mixture  of  one  dram  each  of  fluid  extract 
of  poke  root  and  belladonna.  Also  give 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered  saltpeter 
and  powdered  poke  root  each  evening  in 
water,  so  long  a,s  the  udder  remains  en¬ 
larged.  When  the  milk  has  been  perfectly 
normal  for  a  week  or  more  the  drying  off 
process  may  be  started  again,  but  if  garget 
again  occurs  better  not  try  to  dry  her  off 
before  calving.  Feed  light  rations  of  suc¬ 
culent  or  laxative  feed  and  allow’  exer¬ 
cise.  Keep  her  off  lush  grass  and  do  not 
feed  heavily  on  protein-rich  food.  Keep 
the  bowels  active. 


Country  butter.  52c;  eggs.  50c;  Spring 
chickens,  35c  per  lb.,  live  ;  hogs.  20c  per 
lb. ;  baled  hay,  $28  a  ton.  loose  hay.  $26 ; 
oats,  S7c  per  bu. ;  wheat.  $2.10  per  bu. 
We  pay  for  cream  flour  $14  per  bbl. ; 
bran,  $55  per  ton ;  dairy  feed.  $80  per 
ton  ;  flaxseed  meal,  $100  per  ton.  Wheat 
runs  about  20  bu.  an  acre ;  oats,  40  bu. 
Potatoes,  no  crop  worth  anything. 

Lawrence*  Co.,  Pa.  J.  R. 

Eggs,  42c ;  butter.  60c ;  milk  at  the  sta¬ 
tion,  $3  per  cw't.  for  3.7  test.  Hay,  825  j 
per  ton  for  old.  Potatoes.  80c  per  bu. 
Cows,  $100  up  to  $150  on  grades ;  veals,  , 
1 6c  per  lb.;  hogs,  18c  on  foot;  broilers, 
35c  per  lb.  Corn  selling  at  $3.70  per  100 
lbs. ;  oats,  90c  per  bu.  Crops  rather  back¬ 
ward.  Corn  good,  oats  fair,  hay  not  up 
to  the  average.  w.  b.  if. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

I  am  right  on  main  road,  auto  track. 
Corn.  25c  per  doz. ;  beets,  six  or  seven 
in  bu..  5c ;  carrots,  same ;  potatoes.  _$2 
per  bu. :  cantaloupes,  small,  six  for  25c; 
large,  Sc  each.  Old  corn.  $2.50  bu. ; 
soft  hay.  $14  ton ;  beans.  $1  per  bu ; 
fresh  hay,  $42  per  ton ;  lima  beans,  $4 
per  bu.  and  scarce.  Corn  and  potatoes 
are  main  crops  along  s  hore ;  some  rye. 
These  are  general  prices  around  this 
town.  At  Beach  Haven  and  Atlantic 
City  prices  are  ’higher  on  vegetables  and 
fruit,  but  I  sell  all  I  can  raise  on  22*4 
acres  right  at  home.  I  did  better  last 
year  than  this ;  trade  is  dull  this  year. 
The  farms  are  all  small  here,  five,  10, 
15,  20.  25  acres ;  more  five  and  10-acre 
farms  than  any  others.  A.  R. 

Oceaix  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  are  offered  $2.15  per  bu.  for 
wheat;  $1  for  oats  (last  year’s)  ;  $2.50 
for  early  potatoes.  Hay ‘brought  $22  per  | 
ton  some  time  ago.  August  milk  brings 
$3.06  for  3  per  cent  milk  :  butter  60c  per  | 
lb. ;  new  milch  cows  from  $150  to  $200 
each.  Veals,  20c  this  week.  The  wheat 
crop  was  very  good  ;  oats  -are  light,  and  ( 
owing  to  the  frequent  rains  are  not  all 
harvested.  Barley  fairly  good.  Hay  crop 
excellent  in  this  vicinity.  Beans  and 
buckwheat  looking  well,  but  unless  the 
frosts  hold  off  may  not  fie  harvested. 
Corn  rather  a  light  crop.  I  think  on  the 
whole  the  crops  are  not  as  good  as  last 
year.  Very  few  apples  or  small  fruit  in 
this  locality.  ^  "r.  H.  W. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  dairy  section.  Milk.  August, 
$3  for  three  per  cent  milk  ;  4c  for  each 
point  above  three  per  cent ;  September, 
$3.0S  for  three  per  cent  milk.  Mixed 
hay.  $24  per  ton.  Oats  very  light,  not 
many  thrashed.  Dealers  are  not  ’buying, 
but  are  selling  old  oats  for  $3  per  cwt. 
Early  potatoes  were  nearly  a  total  fail¬ 
ure.  Late  potatoes  will  be  nearly  normal 
crop,  none  in  -market  yet.  Locally  grown 
sweet  corn,  what  little  was  sold,  ‘brought 
IS  to  20c  per  doz.  Pears,  $2  to  $2.50  per 
bu. ;  plums,  $2.50  to  $3  per  *bu..  and  rot¬ 
ting  badly.  Berries.  25c  to  32c  per  qt. 
All  varieties  selling  at  nearly  same  price. 
Tomatoes,  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bu :  ‘butter, 
60c  lb. :  eggs.  55c  doz. ;  Spring  chickens, 
28  to  37c  per  lb.,  according  to  weight ; 
hens,  33  to  36c  per  lb.;  ducks.  2<  to  30c: 
geese.  23  to  25c.  Dairy  cows  selling  at 
$75  to  $150  for  grades.  Horses,  abso¬ 
lutely  no  market.  Owing  to  the  very 
wet  Spring  and  very  dry  Summer,  field 
crops  are  below  normal.  Some  farmers 
are  cutting  and  curing  oats  for  hay.  The 
average  for  corn  is  not  very  good.  There 
will  be  little  if  any  husked.  As  to  the 
business  outlook  for  the  farmers  in  this 
loealitv.  it  is  not  as  good  as  it  should 
be.  There  is  considerable  dissatisfaction 
in  trying  to  produce  $3  milk  on  $4  grain. 
Millers  are  offering  any  old  price  for 
wheat,  and  it’s  take  it  or  not.  Some 
millers  will  not  buy  it  at  any  price.  We, 
as  farmers,  in  this  locality,  do  not  believe 
that  we  are  getting  a  square  deal  all  along 
the  line.  A  price  is  demanded  for  all  we 
buy.  and  a  price  is  set  on  all  we  have  to 
sell,  which  we  do  not  think  is  right  or 
just.  In-  fact,  the  middleman  get  us  both 
Coming  and  going.  F.  E.  H. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“Never  hear  much  about  malaria  out 
this  way  any  more?”  "No.”  auswered 
Uncle  Bill  Bottletop.  “Malaria  gets  ter¬ 
rible  unpopular  when  there  is  nothing  to 
cure  it  with  except  .quinine.”' — Credit 
Lost. 


An  ideal 

Motor- 

Driven 

outfit, 

one  of  our 

numerous 

complete 

units. 


Corner-Stones  of 
a  Water  System 
for  Your  Home 
or  Farm 

Satisfaction  to  the  customer, 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
distributor,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer — 

These  are  the  corner-stones  upon 
which  all  installations  of  water 
systems  for  the  home  or  the  farm 
must  be  built. 

“Everybody  Knows 


iectcUK-i 


Water  Systems” 

Leader-Trahem  Tanks,  Pumps  and  Power  Equip¬ 
ment  reach  the  customer  direct  from  a  concern  near  the 
customer’s  home. 

This  equipment— for  deep  or  shallow  wells,  electric 
motor  or  gas  engine  drives,  for  any  capacity — is  the 
most  complete  lino  in  America. 

Manufacturer,  distributor  and  dealers  interlock  their 
responsibilities  to  the  customer,  so  that  the  result  is 
SATISFACTION. 

Think  this  over — then  write  to  us! 

PIERCE.  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFC.  CO.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
CHAS.  MILLAR  &  SON  CO.  B1NGHAMPT0N.  N.  Y.  UTICA.  N.  Y.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

LE  VALLEY,  McLEOD-KINKAID  CO.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


t 


Drain 
swampy 


Why  plow  around  a  slew  or  wet  spot  when 
a  little  Atlas  Farm  Powder  will  get  rid  of 
it  forever  ? 

Our  book,  “Better  Farming  with  Atlas 
Farm  Powder,”  tells  you  how  you  can  un¬ 
derdrain  by  blasting  openings  through  the 
liardpan  or  clay  to  the  open  ground  beneath. 
The  book  also  tells  and  shows  how  to  blast 
ditches,  how  to  fill  up  gullies,  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  washing  and  erosion,  how  to  clear 
land,  and  how  to  make  the  entire  farm 
more  productive. 

All  the  latest  labor  saving,  money  saving 
methods  of  doing  farm  work  with  explosives 
are  described  in  “Better  Farming  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder.”  You  will  enjoy 
reading  this  120-page  illustrated  book.  A 
copy  is  yours  for  the  asking — use  the  cou¬ 
pon  or  a  post  card  mentioning  this  paper. 
ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Magazine  stocks  near  you. 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Del.  RX  8 

Send  me  “Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm  Pow¬ 
der.”  I  am  interested  in  explosives  lor  the  pur¬ 
pose  before  which  1  mark  "X.” 

□  Stump  Blasting  □  Tree  Planting 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □  Ditch  Digging 

□  Subsoil  Blasting  □  Road  Making 

Name _ 


I 

|  Address 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  .lardy  Garden — Bu  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Elu . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens — Bu  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

Bu  M.  O.  IV right  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology— Bp  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  YV.  30th  St.,N.Y. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 


Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Shed  far  Large  Farm  Machinery 

I  am  planning  to  erect  a  machinery 
«hed  on  my  farm  to  take  care  of  quite 
a  large  amount  of  machinery,  including 
tractors,  binders,  corn  harvesters,  plows, 
harrows,  etc.,  most  of  which  is  pretty 
large  stuff ;  also  to  include  of  course 
the  general  run  of  farm  wagons,  horse 
rakes,  etc.  I  don’t  know  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  you  to  give  me  any  actual 
dimensions,  but  if  you  would  submit  to  me 
some  plan  which  you  think  would  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  this  machinery  it  would  be 
of  great  assistance  to  me.  I  might  say 
that  the  place  where  the  shed  would  be 
erected  can  be  entered  from  either  side. 

Massachusetts.  w.  w. 

Perhaps  I  can  do  not  better  than  to 
describe  to  you  roughly  the  one  in  use  on 
the  farm  of  the  Canton  Agricultural 
School.  This,  while  perhaps  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  necessary  for  practical  farm 
use,  gives  very  good  service,  and  a  cheaper 
construction  can  be  adapted  from  it  if 
desired.  The  accompanying  sketch  plans 
give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  layout.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  ma.  '  these 
to  scale  or  to  follow  the  construction  in 
detail ;  they  are  intended  simply  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  construction,  leaving 
the  details  to  be  worked  out  to  fit  the  case 
in  hand.  The  building  is  about  25  feet 
wide,  which  permits  backing  in  a  wagon 
or  similar  tool,  and  still  leaves  an  unob¬ 
structed  passage  down  the  front.  A  nar¬ 
rower  width  could  be  used  if  desired  by 
measuring  the  length  of  the  longest  tool 
to  be  housed  and  building  accordingly. 
Likewise  the  proper  length  of  the  shed 
can  be  determined  by  figuring  the  floor 
space  required  for  each  machine,  remem¬ 
bering  that  many  machines  can  be  packed 
quite  closely,  packing  them  in  the  se¬ 
quence  in  whien  they  will  be  taken  out. 
without  in  any  way  lessening  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  shed. 

The  toolhouse  in  question  has  an  upper 
floor  which  may  be  omitted  if  desired  to 
reduce  the  cost.  It  is  very  handy,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  storage  of  odds  and  ends 
and  light  machinery,  an  inclined  way 
being  arranged  at  the  end  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  such  machinery  into  the  loft. 

The  whole  shed  is  floored  with  concrete, 
which  is  again  not  a  necessity  but  de¬ 
sirable.  and  one  of  the  bents  has  the  floor 
arranged  eloping  to  a  drain  as  indicated 
and  is  provided  with  a  hydrant  for  wash¬ 
ing  equipment.  The  repair  shop  at  the 
end  is  an  excellent  idea  and  should  be 
included  in  every  shed  where  the  expendi¬ 
ture  can  be  permitted,  as  it  makes  an 


excellent  place  in  which  to  keep  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  farm  in  trim  and  does 
much  to  prolong  the  life  and  usefulness 
of  the  farm  equipment. 

The  front  is  provided  with  rolling  doors 
hung  on  a  double  track  so  that  they  may 
be  run  by  each  other,  permitting  the  open¬ 
ing  of  any  bent  in  the  building.  These 
doors  could  be  made  to  swing  if  desired 
at  a  lesser  cost,  but  the  swing  door  is 
more  likely  to  have  an  accident  or  to  sag. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  metal,  but  other 
good  roofing  material  would  do  as  well. 
If  it  is  desired  to  lower  the  construction 
cost  materially  the  upper  floor  could  be 
done  away  with,  the  height  of  the  wall 
shortened  to  about  10  to  12  feet,  and  the 
roof  made  of  the  gable  type,  with  a  very 
flat  pitch,  supported  on  trusses  and  pur- 
lines  and  covered  with  paper.  The  main 
door  openings  are  approximately  14  ft. 
wide  bv  9  ft.  high,  extending  the  ful 
width  of  the  bent,  but  these  again  should 
be  regulated  in  size  by  the  size  of  the 
largest  machine  to  be  housed.  K.  H.  8. 


Cesspool  in  Cellar;  Hollow  Concrete 
Blocks 

1.  I  have  an  abandoned  well  in  my 
cellar,  86  feet  deep,  with  about  20  feet 
of  water,  diameter  two  feet.  Can  1  put 
a  concrete  cover  over  this  well,  run  a  ven¬ 
tilating  pipe  from  it  out  through  the  roof, 
and  use  this  abandoned  well  as  a  cesspool 
to  connect  with  'bathroom  and  toilet  in 
the  house?  The  question  is  as  to  the 
capacity  of  such  a  well  (say  65  feet  deep 
and  two  feet  wide),  dug  in  stiff  clay,  to 
accommodate  the  sewage  waste  water 
from  bath  and  closet  for  a  long  term  of 
years.  2.  What  are  the  facts  with  regard 
to  hollow  concrete  blocks  as  material  for 
dwelling  houses?  I  do  not  mean  hollow 
tiles,  but  the  blocks  which  are  moulded 
from  sand,  gravel  and  cement,  with  two 
hollow  spaces  in  each  block.  Some  claim 
they  are  damp,  and  cannot  be  made  really 
waterproof.  Those  who  sell  the  machines 
are  loud  in  the  praises  of  concrete  block 
houses,  but  I  tsee  no  specific  statement 


that  such  houses  are  dry.  The  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  price  of  lumber  points  to  other 
material  lor  houses.  Who  has  had  per¬ 
sonal  experience  with  concrete  block 
dwellings?  L.  S.  P. 

New  York. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  well  I  would  not 
advise  its  use  for  this  purpose,  as  it  would 
be  a  menace  to  health  with  its  possibility 
of  contaminating  the  drinking  water  of 
the  community  by  reason  of  the  poisonous 
sewage  seeping  through  the  water 
passages  of  the  soil.  Better  build  a  septic 
tank,  the  plans  for  which  may  bo  obtained 
from  the  Rural  Engineering  Department 
of  Cornell  University. 

2.  The  question  of  dampness  in  con¬ 
crete  houses  is.  I  think,  largely  a  question 
of  proper  construction,  both  of  the  block 
and  of  the  building  itself.  Concrete 
blocks  as  commonly  made  are  formed  from 
a  dry  mixture  of  cement,  sand  and  gravel, 
a  mixture  with  only  sufficient  water  added 
to  make  it  plastic  enough  to  hold  its 
shape,  like  damp  earth.  Unless  very  care¬ 
fully  tamped  into  the  block  form  such  a 
block  is  likely  to  be  porous,  therefore 
permitting  the  passage  of  water  through 
it.  As  wet  a  mixture  as  will  hold  its 
shape  should  be  used,  and  this  should  be 
carefully  compacted  to  insure  watertight¬ 
ness.  The  mixture  should  also  be  rich 
enough — contain  enough  cement — to  make 
it  dense,  and  the  sand  and  gravel  used 
should  be  clean  and  have  particles  well 
graduated  in  size.  Often  a  face  of  richer 
mortar  is  used  as  an  aid  to  watertightness, 
as  well  as  various  water-proofing  com¬ 
pounds.  Curing  also  has  much  to  do  with 
the  imperviousness  of  the  blocks.  As  they 
are  of  small  size  they  dry  out  rapidly,  and 
where  made  under  ordinary  conditions 


should  be  kept  covered  with  straw,  canvas 
or  some  similar  material,  and  damp 
for  a  considerable  time  after  molding. 
This  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
hair  cracks  which  permits  the  entrance 
of  water. 

For  inside  construction  the  plastering 


should  not  be  placed  directly  on  the  wall, 
but  furring  strips  should  be  used  which 
will  bring  the  lath  out  from  the  wall.  As 
a  further  precaution  the  inside  of  the 
wall  may  «be  painted  with  asphaltum 
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paint  or  other  waterproof  material.  As 
the  dampness  is  coming  from  the  outside 
of  the  wall,  however,  the  initial  effort 
should  be  to  prevent  its  entrance  here. 
Concrete  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat  and 
moisture  than  wood  is,  and  therefore  ex¬ 
tra  percautions  must  be  taken  in  its  use. 


If  these  precautions  are  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  there  seems  no  reason  why  a  satis¬ 
factory  structure  cannot  he  built. 


H.  II.  S., 

Instructor  Farm  Mechanics. 


gINCE  the  “Z”  was  put  on  the  market,  oiler 
250,000  farmer  buyers  have  pronounced  it 
the  greatest  farm  engine  value.  5  We  felt  the 
same  wa$  about  it.  But  following  our  policy)  to 
improve  our  product  whenever  possible,  v?e  are 
highly  pleased  to  announce  a  new  Fairbanks- 
Morse  “Z”  v?ith  Bosch  Magneto — high  tension 
ignition  \tfhich  adds  the  one  possible  betterment, 

5  Call  on  the  “Z”  dealer  near  })ou — see  this 
•World’s  greatest  engine  —  understand  the  full 
meaning  for  you  of  the  engine  service  which  o^er  200  Bosch  Service  Stations  gi^e, 
in  co-operation  v?ith  e\)er$  “Z”  dealer,  to  every  “Z”  engine  bu^er.  5  Prices — 

V/z  H.  P.  $75.00-3  H.  P.  $125.00—6  H.  P.  $200.00— All  F.O.B.  Factory. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  fcr(3 

9  MANUFACTURERS  I  I  CHICAGO 


Ground  Floor  of  Machine  Shed. 
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Poultry  Breeding  Problems 


Breeding  for  Eggs  and  for  Plumage 

As  most  of  our  people  know,  experi¬ 
ments  are  being  made  in  breeding  poultry 
to  preserve  or  increase  the  egg  yield.  The 
egg-laying  contests  have  developed  strains 
or  families  of  birds  which  are  really  noted 
for  egg  production.  We  know  of  several 
of  these  poultry  strains  brought  to  notice 
through  the  contests,  particularly  several 
strains  of  Rhode  Island  Reds.  The 
breeders  of  these  birds  knew  that  their 
flocks  were  superior  layers,  but  they  did 
not  know  how  good  they  were  until  they 
entered  a  pen  of  the  pullets  at  one  of  the 
contest*.  .  The  superior  record  made 
by  these  pullets  called  attention  to  the 
flock,  and  it  was  found  that  these  breeders 
through  a  system  of  selection  of  their 
own  had  succeeded  in  developing  birds  of 
very  high  quality. 

Some  years  ago  Tite  Rkrat,  New- 
Yorker  started  what  was  called  a  “fav¬ 
orite  hen”  contest.  Thirty  different  hens 
of  various  breeds  were  entered  by  30 
women,  each  bird  being  taken  from  a 
farm  flock  selected  as  the  best  specimens 
in  that  flock.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
these  hens  varied  greatly  in  their  egg- 
laying  capacity.  At  least  three  of  them 
were  so  superior  that  a  study  of  the 
flocks  from  which  they  came  showed  that 
the  owners  had  really  developed  a  very 
superior  strain  without  perhaps  knowing 
exactly  how  they  did  it.  After  some  years 
of  work  at  these  poultry  contests  at  least 
some  of  the  breeders  seem  to  have  learned 
how  to  breed  for  superior  laying  quality 
very  much  as  the  cattle  men  have  learned 
how  to  breed  superior  cows.  The  prob¬ 
lem  has  not  been  solved  by  any  means, 
but  we  are  coming  closer  and  closer  to 
it  each  year,  and  we  shall  probably  learn 
that  a  superior  laying  hen  is  a  product 
of  breeding  and  also  of  selection. 

Unquestionably  the  pullets  from  parents 
with  trap-nested  records  behind  them 
have  a  better  chance  to  develop  into 
superior  layers,  but  we  know  from  our 
own  experience  that  sisters  will  vary 
greatly  in  their  capacity,  and  that  selec¬ 
tion  for  shape  and  vitality  must  also  be 
made.  We  started  to  speak  of  this  after 
reading  the  account  of  an  experiment  in 
breeding  ostriches  in  South  Africa. 
While  the  American  hen  is  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  large  number  of  eggs  the  mission 
of  the  African  oetricli  is  to  produce 
feathers  or  plumes,  these  being  pulled  out 
when  fully  grown  so  that  a  new  crop  may 
be  grown.  Thus  it  is  an  advantage  to 
increase,  if  possible,  the  number  of 
plumes,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to 
breed  along  this  line.  It  seems  that  the 
average  ostrich  produces  about  36  plumes 
on  each  wing,  the  average  of  a  number 
of  birds  being  slightly  above  that  num¬ 
ber.  It  appears  that  on  one  African 
farm  two  birds  were  found  with  42 
plumes  to  the  wing,  or  six  more  than  the 
average.  With  the  present  price  of 
ostrich  plumes  this  addition  of  a  dozen 
to  a  bird  would  mean  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  of  income.  Therefore  these  birds 
were  used  in  a  breeding  experiment  to 
see  if  their  offspring  would  also  show  the 
increased  number  of  plumes.  It  was 
found  that  they  did,  for  when  a  bird  with 
42  plumes  was  mated  with  birds  showing 
an  average  of  30  the  resulting  chicks 
showed  an  average  of  over  39.  This  bulle¬ 
tin  gives  a  very  interesting  discussion  of 
the  ostrich  and  its  anatomy.  Breeding  for 
an  increase  of  plumage  is,  of  course,  a 
very  different  matter  from  that  of  breed¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  number  of  eggs,  but 
the  point  is  that  all  over  the  world  the 
breeders  are  at  work  in  their  effort  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  farm  animals  by 
selection  and  development. 


Progeny  of  Young  Roosters 

Has  a  young  rooster  the  tendency  to 
produce  more  male  than  female  birds  with 
hens  two  or  three  years  old,  than  a  roost¬ 
er  that  would  be  the  same  age  as  the 
hens?  J.  R. 

New  Hampshire. 

There  is  probably  nothing  in  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  progeny  of  young  roosters 
mated  with  old  hens  will  show  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  males.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  by  breeders  to  control  the  sex 
of  the  future  offspring,  und  many  the¬ 
ories  liuve  been  from  time  to  time  pre¬ 
sented,  and  to  some  extent  accepted.  The 
belief  of  those  most  competent  to  judge, 
however,  is  that  the  matter  of  sex  of  the 
offspring  is  beyond  the  control  of  the 
breeder,  following  natural  laws  which  he 
cannot  change.  M.  B.  D. 


Selecting  Cockerels 

I  have  150  cockerels  to  select  my  breed¬ 
ers  from.  Is  there  any  rule  I  could  go  by 
to  get  the  best?  w.  H.  K. 

New  York. 

Cockerels  kept  for  breeders  should,  in 
the  lirst  place,  be  the  progeny  of  the  best 
laying  hens  of  the  flock,  as  prolificacy  is 
believed  to  be  transmitted  through  the 
male  side.  The  next  point  in  selection 
should  be  for  size,  vigor  and  trueness  to 
type  of  the  variety  kept.  If  the  mothers 
of  the  individual  birds  are  not  known,  or 
their  egg  records  have  not  been  kept,  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  select  according  to 
the  next  considerations  mentioned.  Early 
hatched  cockerels  w  ill  be  best,  not-  only 
because  they  are  apt  to  be  most  vigorous, 
but  because  they  will  have  attaiued  to  a 


greater  age  when  needed.  Birds  showing 
well-developed  combs,  with  masculine 
heads,  well  set  up  and  of  good  carriage, 
snappy  and  vigorous  in  action,  of  good 
size  for  their  age,  and  with  no  marked 
defects  visible,  will  naturally  be  chosen 
as  representing  the  best  physical  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  flock.  It  will  he  well  to  select 
a  considerable  number  more  than  will  he 
finally  needed  and  then  to  gradually  cull 
this  number  down  by  removing  the  least 
desirable  as  their  characteristics  become 
more  and  more  marked.  Those  finally 
remaining  will  be  the  choice  of  the  flock. 

M.  B.  D. 


Mating  for  Egg  Yield 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorns, 
yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  and  one  year¬ 
ling  rooster,  the  latter  only  because  I 
like  to  look  at  him.  Would  he  be  desir¬ 
able  for  a  breeding  pen  rooster,  or  would 
a  young  cockerel  be  better?  I  intend 
picking  two  of  the  yearlings  and  a  mate 
early  next  Spring.  I  have  many  cock¬ 
erels  and  pullets  from  nearby  poultry 
farms  of  my  own  hatching  to  pick  from, 
hut  the  28  old  hens  have  laid  nearly  4,700 
eggs  since  Nov.  30,  and  10  of  them  will 
have  to  furnish  the  chicks  for  next  Spring 
and  I  will  naturally  want  the  best  rooster 
for  them.  Which  one  would  you  advise? 

Rhode  Island.  F.  8.  w. 

As  productivity  is  believed  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  male  side  of  the  mat¬ 
ing,  it  is  important  to  use  a  cock  or  cock¬ 
erel  from  a  high  producing  hen  to  head 
the  breeding  flock.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  male  should  be  of  the  utmost  vigor 
and  a  good  specimen  of  the  breed  to  which 
he  belongs.  Whether  you  should  use  the 
male  bird  which  you  now  have  depends 
more  upon  his  meeting  these  requirements 
than  upon  his  age.  I  should  prefer  a 
two-year-old  cock  from  a  dam  known  to 
be  a  high  producer  to  a  cockerel  of  un¬ 
known  origin,  though  the  general  practice 
is  to  mate  cockerels,  or  yearlings,  to  older 
fowls.  You  should  be  able  to  pick  10 
liens  from  your  present  flock  that  would 


make  a  fine  breeding  pen  next  year,  when 
mated  with  a  cock  or  cockerel  whose 
maternal  ancestors  possessed  a  high  egg- 
laying  record.  m.  b.  n. 


Crowded  Chicks 

What  is  the  cause  of  chicks  crowding  at 
night?  Brooder  house  is  30  ft.  long.  16 
ft.  deep,  S  ft  high  in  front,  6  ft.  back; 
concrete  floor ;  no  tar  paper  between  to 
prevent  dampness.  Is  it  dampness  that 
causes  this?  The  first  few  nights  chicks 
behaved  fairly  well,  going  under  the  coal¬ 
burning  brooder  stoves,  as  I  had  a  fence 
around  stove,  that  is  1-in.  mesh  wire  cov¬ 
ered  with  burlap.  After  taking  this  away 
in  order  to  give  chicks  more  room  they 
crowded  badly,  something  I  never  before 
experienced.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

The  chief  cause  of  overcrowding  in 
brooders  is  lack  of  sufficient  warmth, 
though  if  disturbed  and  frightened  at 
night  chicks  may  huddle  even  though 
warm  enough  to  be  comfortable.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  your  trouble  comes  from  not 
having  sufficient  heat  near  the  floor, 
which,  being  of  concrete,  is  naturally 
cold.  I  would  suggest  that  you  cover  it 
with  plenty  of  litter  and  use  a  fence  that 
will  keep  the  chicks  near  enough  the  stove 
to  insure  their  being  comfortable  and  that 
you  see  to  it  that  the  fire  in  the  stove 
does  not  become  so  low  before  morning 
that  heat  enough  is  not  generated.  Care 
should  he  taken,  too.  that  nothing  dis¬ 
turbs  the  chicks  at  night  and  frightens 
them  into  huddling  together ;  having  once 
commenced  to  crowd  together  and  heap  up 
in  corners,  it  is  difficult  to  break  them 
of  the  habit  so  provocative  of  serious 
losses.  M.  B.  D. 


Pullets  Change  Color 

Two  of  my  two-months-old  pullets  have 
iu  the  past  few  days  developed  a  strange 
condition  that  I  cannot  understand.  Their 
legs  have  turned  dark  green  and  body  has 
completely  turned  a  dark  reddish  pink. 
They  are  lively  and  eat  and  act  as  usual. 
I  have  examined  them  carefully,  but  can¬ 
not  find  anything  wrong  with  their  bodies, 
etc.  I  treated  one  with  salts  in  past  20 
hours,  and  body  is  getting  a  little  lighter 
in  color  again.  I  have  separated  them 
from  others.  All  the  pullets  are  fed  on 


mash,  some  grain  and  greens.  Could  you 
tell  me  what  this  is  and  what  remedy  to 
use,  if  any?  v.  a.  k. 

New  York. 

If  this  had  occurred  to  any  of  my  pul¬ 
lets  I  should  look  about  among  my  friends 
who  are  inclined  to  practical  jokes  to  see 
if  I  could  find  any  dye  stains  upon  their 
fingers,  or,  failing  in  that,  should  inquire 
what  children  in  the  neighborhood  had 
been  presented  with  a  new  box  of  paints. 
It  may  be,  of  course,  that  a  combination 
of  green  legs  and  pink  bodies  are  the  nat¬ 
ural  result  of  some  disease  or  peculiar 
combination  of  foods,  but,  if  so,  the  con¬ 
dition  has  never  come  under  my  observa¬ 
tion  and  I  have  never  seen  any  mention 
of  it  in  literature.  I  have  seen  some  bril¬ 
liantly  colored  members  of  an  otherwise 
white  flock,  but,  with  these,  the  owner 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  their 
bright  plumage  was  the  result  of  skillful 
work  with  household  dyes.  Fowls  are 
subject  to  jaundice,  which  sometimes  dis¬ 
colors  the  skin,  and  the  excess  of  bile  also 
sometimes  penetrates  to  the  other  internal 
organs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bile  pas¬ 
sages,  turning  them  a  green  color.  Some 
variation  of  this  is  the  only  explanation  I 
can  really  offer  for  the  condition  you  have 
found.  Your  treatment  with  salts  is  good 
and  as  likely  to  bring  about  a  return  to 
normal  conditions  as  anything  that  I 
know  of.  M.  B.  D. 


Home-raised  Grain  for  Poultry 

My  poultry  plant  here  in  Massachusetts 
consists  of  about  one  acre  of  land,  and  of 
course  offers  no  opportunities  for  raising 
poultry  feed,  except  that  I  raise  about 
three  tons  of  mangels  per  year  for  green 
feed.  I  have,  however,  a  farm  in  Ver¬ 
mont  which  has  been  sadly  neglected  for 
25  years,  and  I  made  arrangements  last 
year  with  a  man  to  plow  up  five  acres  at 
a  time  and  fit  the  land  for  seeding  down 
on  shares,  sowing  about  one-fourth  of  the 
land  to  Spring  wheat  as  a  nurse  crop  and 
three-fourths  to  oats.  It  worked  out  very 
satisfactorily  last  year,  and  I  have  made 
similar  arrangements  for  this  year. 

J.  FRANK  DUBOIS. 


“My  friend,  can't  I  interest  you  in  tne 
uplift?”  “Not  a  particle.  I’m  an  elevator 
man  taking  a  day  off.” — Kansas  City 
Journal. 
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Why  Fertilize  Your  Barnyard? 

SAVE  the  full  manure-strength  for  use  on  your 
producing  soil.  Don’t  let  it  leak  away  unused. 
Build  a  concrete  manure  pit  and  make  one  load  of 
manure  do  the  work  of  1  >2  to  2  loads  as  usually  stored. 

Concrete  manure  pits  of  Atlas  Portland  Cement  are 
easy  and  inexpensive  to  build.  They  can  be  roofed 
over  as  protection  against  sun  and  rain,  and  screened 
against  flies.  And  they  save  the  most  valuable  part 
of  your  fertilizer — the  liquid  manure. 

Our  bo<  k,  “  Concrete  on  the  Farm,”  tells  you  how  to 
build  this  or  any  other  type  of  farm  construction  in 
cement.  Write  our  nearest  office  for  your  copy. 


THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  Boston  Philadelphia  Savannah  Dayton  Minneapolis 


Des  Moines 


SL  Louis  CHICAGO 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

(address  the  Atlas  Office  nearest  you) 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of“Concrete  On  The  Farm" 
without  cost  or  obligation. 


Name.... 

AJilrnsa 
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All  Sorts  of  Comments 

Destroying  Field  Mice. — On  page 
1264  is  an  abstract  from  a  bulletin  giving 
directions  for  the  extermination  of  field 
mice,  in  which  poison  is  recommended. 
A  better  method  is  to  encourage  a  family 
of  skunks  to  occupy  the  infested  area, 
and,  when  the  mice  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  skunk  fur  and  fat,  kill  the 
skunks  and  sell  their  skins.  A  good  rat 
terrier  will  also  work  wonders.  Or,  they 
may  be  trapped  with  little  expense,  simply 
by  sinking  a  nail  keg  in  the  ground.  Hush 
with  the  chines,  filling  it  nearly  full  of 
water,  being  careful  to  tamp  the  soil  well 
around  the  keg  so  that  it  will  retain  the 
water.  Then  cover  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  a  thick  coating  of  oats.  The 
oats  will  float,  the  mice  will  step  upon 
them,  sink  through  and  drown. 

Potatoes  Without  Rotation. — It  is 
a  long  step  from  mice  to  potatoes,  but, 
on  the  same  page,  W.  H.  E.  asks  advice 
about  planting  potatoes  successively  upon 
the  same  ground.  This  is  entirely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  soil.  Personally,  I  have  never  grown 
potatoes  upon  a  soil  in  which  they  could 
be  grown  for  more  than  three  or  four 
years  without  a  serious  diminution  in  the 
yield.  Yet  I  know  a  garden  in  which 
they  have  been  grown  continuously  upon 
the  same  side  for  46  years,  and  the  yield 
the  present  year  is  apparently  as  good  as 
ever.  Fresh  seed,  however  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  location  has  always  been  used.  In 
this  connection  there  is  an  item  on  page 
1266  in  which  an  instance  is  cited  where 
a  man  grew  potatoes  yielding  at  the  rate 
of  600  bushels  per  acre,  simply  by  placing 
the  seed  upon  the  surface.  12  inches  apart, 
and  covering  them  with  a  four-inch  mulch 
oi  coal  ashes.  This,  too.  is  either  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  soil.  I  have  seen  similar  state¬ 
ments  in  past  years,  and  some  years  ago 
I  tried. the  experiment,  and  failed  to  grow 
a  single  potato  as  large  as  a  peach. 

Scaring  Robins. — On  page  1269  W. 
H.  says  that  he  has  been  successful  in 
keeping  robins  from  his  strawberries  by 
stretching  a  string  across  the  bed  and 
attaching  strips  of  cloth  to  the  cord,  the 
fluttering  of  the  cloth  scaring  the  birds 
away.  This  lias  been  tried  hundreds  of 
times,  and  is  always  successful  when 
tried  on  paper.  I  have  tried  it  practi¬ 
cally,  several  times,  and  the  scheme  works 
fairly  well  for  a  short  distance  just  as 
long  as  the  wind  is  strong  enough  to  keep 
the  cloths  continually  fluttering.  But 
when  the  wind  dies  down  and  the  cloths 
remain  quiet,  the  birds  will  steal  the  ber¬ 
ries  and  perch  upon  the  cord  to  cat  them. 

Utilizing  Woodchucks. — On  the  same 
page  A.  B.  D.  speaks  of  the  good  qualities 
of  woodchuck  meat  and  the  toughness  of 
woodchuck  leather.  I  have  been  advocat¬ 
ing  the  utilization  of  woodchuck  flesh  and 
fur  for  a  long  time,  and  I  am  glad  that 
I  now  have  a  co-laborer.  If  the  animals 
are  fat.  and  the  little  glands  on  the  breast 
are  removed  as  soon  as  killed,  the  flesh 
makes  as  fine  eating  as  any  meat  I  have 
ever  tasted.  The  skins,  when  tanned  by 
home  processes,  make  the  best  of  whip¬ 
lashes,  shoestrings,  whangs  for  sewing 
leather,  filling  for  snov. shoes  and  the  most 
durable  of  work  mittens.  During  the 
Summer  the  fur  is  coarse  and  thin  and 
of  little  value.  But  late  in  the  Fall,  just 
before  going  into  Winter  quarters,  it  be¬ 
comes  thick,  long  iuud  handsome,  and  I 
once  knew  an  old  man  who  had  worn  a 
fur  cap  made  of  home-tanned  woodchuck 
skin  for  20  Winters. 

Catching  a  Weasel. — Also,  H.  D. 
asks  for  a  way  to  catch  a  weasel  that  is 
killing  his  chickens.  The  best  way  is  to 
make  a  coop,  inclo.s?bg  part  of  the  sides 
with  wire  netting  instead  of  boards.  Make 
the  coop  so  tight  that  no  weasel  can  get 
in.  Put  a  few  chickens  inside,  and  set  if 
outside  the  poultry-house.  Dig  a  little 
hole  near  the  coop  and  set  a  steel  trap 
of  not  more  than  four  inches  spread  in 
the  hole.  Put  a  few  leaves  over  the  trap, 
and  then  cover  with  poultry  droppings. 
If  available  make  a  train  of  fresh 
blood  from  the  trap,  around  the  coop, 
and  back  to  the  trap.  If  it  is  not  con¬ 
venient  to  use  blood  make  a  trail  of  poul¬ 
try  droppings  instead.  This  set  will  catch 
the  weasel  the  first  time  it  comes  in  close 
proximity  to  the  poultry -house,  but  this 
may  not  be  for  several  nights.  But  keep 
the  trap  set  in  position  until  the  weasel 
is  caught.  Prime  weasel  skins  are  quoted 
at  closely  around  $2  eacL'. 

Breachy  Horses. — J.  O.  M.  D.  asks 
for  a  method  of  curing  a  horse  of  the 
habit  of  breaking  down  the  fence  and 
escaping  from  the  pasture.  The  last 
method  is  to  make  the  feed  in  the  pasture 
so  good  that  the  animal  will  not  want  to 
escape,  and  make  the  fence  so  high  and 
strong  that  the  horse  can  neither  jump  it 
nor  break  it  down.  If  this  is  not  practi¬ 
cable,  take  a  piece  of  board  about  six 
inches  wide  and  12  inches  long  arid  drive 
40  or  more  shingle  nails  through  it.  Sus¬ 
pend  this  from  the  animal’s  neck  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  it  crowds  against 
the  fence  the  sharp  points  of  the  nails 
will  prick  its  chest.  A  very  few  lessons 
will  be  sufficient,  but  it  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  board  in  position  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season. 


Willow  eor  Fence  Posts. — And, 
lastly,  S.  M.  B.  inquires  about  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  growing  willows  from  cut¬ 
tings  for  fence  posts  in  ground  that  is 
continually  wet.  The  scheme  is  perfectly 
practicable,  provided  the  land  is  not  cov¬ 
ered  with  water.  If  submerged  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  doubtful  if 
trees  would  live.  Also  it  may  be  so  wet 
that  the  cuttings  will  not  take  root.  In 
this  case  they  should  be  set  in  drier 
ground  and  transplanted  when  one  year 
old.  I  have  in  mind  a  similar  line  of 
fence  that  was  built  more  than  40  years 
ago,  has  kept  itself  in  perfect  condition, 
and  has  furnished  five  or  more  crops  of 
wood.  In  this  case  the  cuttings  were 
fSken  from  the  previous  year's  growth, 
and  this  is  the  best  size  to  use.  However, 
it  will  require  from  three  to  five  years 
in  order  for  them  to  attain  a  size  large 
enough  for  safety  in  attaching  the  wires, 
and  if  one  cannot  wait  so  long  post  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  six  feet  long  may 
be  used.  The  results,  however,  will  not 
be  so  satisfactory  or  so  certain.  White 
or  golden  willow  will  probably  give  the 
best  satisfaction,  but  almost  any  species 
that  makes  sufficient  growth  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Cuttings  from  the  Carolina 
poplar  will  also  answer  just  as  well,  ex¬ 
cept  that  this  tree  will  not  stand  quite 
so  much  water.  The  cuttings  should  be 
taken  in  early  Spring,  before  the  buds 
start,  and  set  immediately.  If  cuttings 
of  the  previous  year’s  growth  are  used 
they  should  be  16  inches  long  and  set  12 
inches  in  the  ground.  If  larger,  they 
should  be  set  two  feet  deep. 

Late-set  Strawberries.  — On  page 
1271  Prof.  Massey  advocates  November 
setting  for  strawberry  plants.  My  un¬ 
derstanding  is  that  his  idea  is  correct  as 
far  as  Southern  conditions  are  concerned. 
But  here  in  Northern  New  England  we 
find  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  crop  the  following  sea¬ 
son  if  the  plants  are  set  later  than 
August.  Even  then  we  find  that  it  is 
better  in  the  long  run  to  sacrifice  the 


• 

crop  and  set  the  plants  in  the  Spring, 
when  they  are  well-budded,  and  to  pick 
off  all  buds  as  the  plants  are  set.  The 
following  season  we  can  depend  upon  a 
great  many  more  berries  than  we  could 
get  in  the  two  seasons  combined  if  they 
were  allowed  to  bear  the  first  season. 

Spelt  for  Feeding. — On  page  1278 
Prof.  Minkler  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment. :  “Spelt  is  about  equal  to  barley 
in  feeding  value  for  pigs,  although  it  is 
not  as  palatable,  and  it  carries  more 
fiber.  The  yield  per  acre  docs  not  com¬ 
pare  with  that  of  either  oats  or  barley.” 
Spelt  has  been  grown  to  some  extent  in 
this  locality,  and  we  found  that  the  first 
part  of  the  statement  is  perfectly  correct. 
But  the  results  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
yield  is  a  trifle  heavier  than  that  of  bar¬ 
ley.  However,  we  found  so  little  advan¬ 
tage  in  its  feeding  value,  per  given  area, 
and  that  the  straw  is  such  miserably 
mean  stuff  to  handle,  that  we  discontinued 
its  growth,  and  I  have  not  known  of  a 
field  of  the  6tuff  being  grown  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years. 

Packing  Corn  Fodder  in  Straw. — 
He  also  questions  the  advisability  of  pack¬ 
ing  corn  fodder  in  straw,  doubts  if  the 
straw  will  partake  of  the  palatabilit.v  of 
the  fodder,  and  states  that  if  the  corn¬ 
stalks  are  well  cured  in  the  shock  they 
may  be  packed  in  the  mow  without  spoil¬ 
ing.  The  last  part  of  this  statement  is 
correct  so  far  as  conditions  in  the  dry 
climate  of  Kansas  are  concerned,  but  here 
in  New  England  it  is  impossible  to  cure 
cornstalks  sufficiently  in  the  shock  so 
that  they  will  not  spoil  if  packed  in  the 
mow.  Moreover,  I  know  that  the  straw 
packed  in  corn  fodder  will  partake  of  its 
palatabilit.v,  and  will  be  equallv  as  well 
relished  as  the  stalks  themselves.  And, 
when  it  is  intended  to  feed  the  straw.  t\e 
proper  way  to  handle  it  is  to  draw  silage 
corn,  fresh  from  the  field,  and  pack  it  in 
alternate  layers  with  dry  straw. 

C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 
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floating  them?  How  many  head  to  the 
acre  will  it  provide  for?  j.  u.  w. 

I  have  used  this  clover  on  very  poor 
ground,  on  moderately  poor  ground,  and 
on  fertile  ground.  I  think  ,T.  W.  B.  will 
find  that  the  lime  content,  the  inocula¬ 
tion,  and  the  phosphorus  of  his  soil  are 
the  most  important  items  entering  in. 
Sweet  clover  will  grow  on  soil  that  is 
fairly  deficient  in  nitrogen,  and  it  thrives 
all  right  in  such  places.  It  will  not  thrive 
where  the  lime  content  is  low,  or  where 
it  lacks  inoculation,  and  it  is  reasonably 
fond  of  phosphorus. 

I  consider  it  absolutely  safe  for  pasture. 
I  havfe  had  cows  bloat  on  it  a  little,  and 
one  year  I  lost  one  heifer  apparently  from 
bloat,  but  practically  I  have  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty.  I  have  turned  on  to  the  plants 
at  all  ages,  when  two  inches  high,  or  from 
that  on  up,  and  I  saw  no  difference  in 
tendency  to  bloat.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  J.  \V.  B.  will  find  it  very  much 
better  to  turn  on  to  Sweet  clover  when 
the  plants  are  not  too  large,  say  when 
only  six  or  eight  inches  tail.  If  the  plants 
are  at  all  woody,  stock  are  much  slower 
in  learning  to  like  them.  I  always  have 
taken  the  precaution  to  turn  on  when 
the  dew  had  dried  off. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  inquiry 
to  answer  is  ho«;  many  head  per  acre. 
This  depends  upon  how  thrifty  the  plants 
are,  and,  with  us  here,  somewhat  upon 
the  rainfall,  although  Sweet  clover  thrives 
remarkably  well  under  drought  conditions. 
It  is  always  wise  to  have  too  much  stock 
on  Sweet  clover  rather  than  too  little.  If 
you  keep  it  eaten  off  pretty  close,  the 
stock  relish  it  better,  and  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  danger  of  injuring  the 
plants.  As  a  rule,  one  cow  or  steer  to 
the  acre  is  not  enough,  and  two  to  the 
acre  would  be  more  like  it.  Sometimes, 
when  it  does  very  weil,  you  should  have 
perhaps  three.  chas.  b.  wing. 

Ohio. 


Sweet  Clover  for  a  Pasture 

Will  some  of  your  readers  who  have 
had  experience  tell  us  about  Sweet  clover 
and  its  value  for  pasture?  Does  it  need 
strong  soil?  Will  it  do  anything  on  thin 
hill  land?  Will  it  injure  the  stoek  by 


“A  husband  and  father  should  never 
speak  a  cross  word  in  his  home,”  a  trifle 
severely  said  the  presiding  elder.  ‘‘He — ” 
“Great  guns  of  iron !”  interrupted  Gap 
Johnson  of  Rumpus  Ridge,  Ark.  “You 
can’t  expect  the  poor  cuss  to  hop  up  and 
tear  outdoors  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  can 
you.  parson?” — Kansas  City  Star. 


Cow  Feed 


flrnt  always  makes  good 

You  have  fed  some  feeds  that  absolutely  failed  to  produce  the 
results  you  expected.  You  paid  a  good  price  for  them  and  they  looked 
good  to  you  but  they  fell  down  on  results. 

The  value  of  your  cows  ought  to  make  you  cut  out  all  experimenting.  You 
can  buy  a  feed  that  makes  good  all  the  time.  That  feed  is 

HAPPY  COW  FEED 

(24%  PROTEIN) 


Happy  Cow  Feed  is  composed  of  cotton  seed 
meal,  corn  meal,  cocoanut  meal,  wheat  bran, 
shorts,  velvet  bean  feed,  unhulled  peanut  oil 
feed,  alfalfa  meal  and  salt. 

Most  of  these  ingredients  are  grown  in  the 
South.  They  have  been  the  backbone  of  South¬ 
ern  dairying  for  years.  They  are  now  grown  in 
such  quantities  that  Eastern  dairymen  can  get 
the  benefit  of  them. 

There  are  six  different  feeds  sold  under  the 
“Happy  ”  trade-mark.  We  are  particularly  proud 
of  Happy  Cow  Feed.  It  never  fails  to  win  the 
full  confidence  of  every  dairyman  who  gives  it 
a  trial. 

Our  mill  and  our  methods  are  absolutely 
clean.  We  produce  nothing  but  feeds.  We  do 
not  buy  produce,  or  use  any  cheap,  low-grade 
by-products  as  fillers. 


You  can  readily  understand  why  we  are  so 
much  in  favor  of  the  new  feed  bill  now  before 
Congress.  It  is  a  bill  to  regulate  and  classify 
feeds  containing  low-grade  by-products  and 
refuse. 

This  new  bill  is  for  your  protection.  It  is 
known  asthe  *<Lever  Feed  Bill.”  Writetoyour 
Congressman  and  ask  him  to  support  it. 

Never  again  need  you  be  disappointed  over 
results  in  feeding  your  dairy  cows.  Feed  Happy 
Cow  Feed.  Give  it  a  trial.  You  will  be  as  happy 
in  feeding  it  as  we  are  in  making  and  selling  it 
to  you. 

Buy  from  your  feed  dealer.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you.  send  us  his  name,  and  also  the  names 
of  several  friends  who  want  a  better  feed.  We 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


EDGAR-MORGAN  CO.,  Dept.  124,  Memphis,  Tenn* 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Sheep  in  Orchard 

I  was  intercstd  in  this  inquiry  concern¬ 
ing  sheep  in  a  young  orchard,  having  had 
some  experience  in  the  matter.  We  have 
an  orchard  35  years  old,  in  which  sheep 
have  been  pastured  for  four  or  five  years, 
and  have  had  no  difficulty  with  sheep 
gnawing  the  trees,  but  have  been  careful 
to  see  that  they  had  plenty  of  feed  and 
access  to  water.  This  orchard  is  on 
stony,  rough  land,  and  is  very  thrifty  and 
beginning  to  bear  well.  On  an  adjoining 
farm  a  young  orchard  eight  or  nine  years 
old  was  totally  ruined  by  sheep  a  few 
years  ago,  but  I  think  the  cause  was  that 
there  was  both  a  lack  of  feed  and  water. 

If  I  had  a  young  orchard  on  heavy  clay 
soil  I  think  I  should  try  to  tile  it  and 
continue  cultivating  it.  I  tried  this  meth¬ 
od  of  pasturing  sheep  in  an  apple  orchard 
in  a  clay  soil,  and  the  trees  made  a  poor 
growth,  and  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  cul¬ 
tivating  it  again,  george  w.  chapman. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Old  Horses  and  Their  Teeth 

I  send  clipping-  from  local  newspaper 
attributing  great  age  to  a  mare  but  slight¬ 
ly  beyond  37  years  of  .age.  I  think  that 
there  are  many  horses  in  the  country  do¬ 
ing  considerable  useful  work  that  are  far 
past  the  age  of  even  40  years. 

“Kitty,  the  little  bay  mare  owned  by 
James  Flynn  of  North  Pleasant  St.,  and 
a  long  familiar  figure  in  Canandaigua, 
was  painlessly  assisted  to  horse  heaven 
today  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Lindner.  The  animal 
was  37  years  old  in  March.  Ilorse  lovers 
in  this  city  state  that  its  age  exceeded 
that  of  any  horse  they  had  heard  of. 
Kitty  was  raised  by  Dr.  Edwin  Pratt  of 
Manchester,  father  of  Dr.  John  Pratt,  and 
had  been  owned  by  Mr.  Flynn  nearly  32 
years.  She  was  admired  in  her  young 
days,  having  been  one  of  the  best  and 
fastest,  trotters  in  the  county.” 

I  think  that  there  would  be  a  great 
many  more  if  all  horses  had  their  teeth 
regularly  and  properly  cared  for.  Would 
it  not  he  a  good  subject  for  your  business 
farmer’s  paper  to  investigate  a  bit?  I 
have  not  know*  of  a  horse  that  I  believed 
to  have  reached  the  age  of  50  years.  Pos¬ 
sibly  there  is  a  candidate  for  that  honor, 
and  it  would  be  well  worth  knowing  of 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  put  to 
shame  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
early  disability  and  death  of  such  a  large 
proportion  of  horse  kind.  JOHN  SHEA. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  learned  long  ago  how 
many  horses  suffer  because  their  teeth  are 
not  attended  to.  In  some*  cases  some  of 
the  teeth  grow  so  long  that  the  horse 
cannot  properly  chew  his  food.  In  other 
cases  the  teeth  tear  and  wound  the  gums 
and  longue.  The  teeth  should  be  clipped 
or  filed  regularly.  We  know  of  cases 
where  teeth  of  horses  have  been  filled, 
the  same  as  human  teeth,  and  at  a  profit, 
too. 


Breeding  of  Foxhounds 

Will  you  give  me  some  information 
about  the  breeding  of  foxhounds;  also 
what  to  feed  the  mother?  J.  F. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Dreed  as  soon  an  possible  after  the  fe¬ 
male  arrives  at  maturity.  It  is  never  safe 
to  breed  an  old  female  unless  she  has  been 
previously  bred,  and  the  pups  born  before 
the  dam  is  six  years  old  are  claimed  to  be 
better  in  all  points  than  those  horn  later 
in  life.  Briefly,  the  points  of  a  good  fox¬ 
hound  are  as  follows: 

Head,  rather  broad  but  long:  eyebrows, 
very  prominent ;  ears,  set  low,  thin  and 
shapely,  but  not  large ;  nose,  large :  jaws, 
large  and  strong;  eyes,  deep  set,  but  large 
and  full,  very  bright  and  steady,  and  with 
such  an  expression  of  determination  as  to 
give  the  impression  of  fierceness;  this  is 
important,  since  it  denotes  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  courage  and  endurance ;  neck, 
clean  and  long,  and  with  no  ruffles  of  the 
skin ;  shoulders,  wide  and  powerful ;  legs, 
large  and  straight;  ribs,  deep  and  fine; 
brisket,  well  below  the  elbows;  back, 
straight  with  wide  loins;  hips,  long  and 
powerful,  with  lung  thigh  and  straight 
hock ;  shank,  short  with  shapely  feet : 
tail,  long  and  nearly  straight ;  hair,  hard 
and  stiff,  but  short  and  very  smooth ; 
height  of  male,  23  to  24  in. ;  of  female.  22 
to  23  in. 

I  have  made  this  description  rather 
full,  because  this  is  a  breed  well  worth 
preserving  in  its  original  purity,  but  which 
has  degenerated  until  there  are  probably 
3.000  mongrels  to  one  high-grade  foxhound 
in  the  United  States.  A  sire  should  be  se¬ 
lected  having  all  these  points  as  uniformly 
developed  ns  can  be  found,  and.  in  addi¬ 
tion,  lie  should  be  tractable,  intelligent 
and  well  trained.  After  mating,  the  dam 
should  be  kept  in  confinement  for  a  week 
or  30  days,  and,  during  the  entire  period 
of  gestation,  which  will  vary  lmt  one  or 
two  days  from  nine  weeks,  generously  fed 
with  a  wholesale  but  varied  diet,  in  which 
there  is  sufficient  sweet  oil  to  keep  the 
bowels  free,  but  not  too  loose,  and  in 
which  there  is  a  liberal  admixture  of  bone- 
meal.  A  diet  restricted  to  a  few  articles 
of  food  will  give  the  pups  a  weak  diges¬ 
tion.  and,  without  a  strong  digestion, 
strength  and  stamina  cannot  be  expected. 
During  gestation  the  dam  should  be  given 
plenty  of  exercise,  but  this  should  not  be 
too  violent  or  too  long  continued,  and,  if 
it  can  be  given  in  the  form  of  fox  chasing, 
so  much  the  better.  As  the  period  of  par¬ 
turition  approaches  she  should  be  given  a 


roomy  kennel,  with  plenty  of  good,  fresh 
straw,  which  she  will  arrange  to  suit  her¬ 
self.  Keep  plenty  of  clean  fresh  water 
within  easy  reach,  and,  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  the  pups  are  expected,  begin' feeding 
warm,  separated  milk,  and  continue  this 
until  the  pups  are  a  week  old,  and  as 
much  longer  as  is  practicable.  When  par¬ 
turition  begins  the  mother  should  be  left 
strictly  to  herself  for  24  hours.  If  there 
is  trouble  then,  a  skilled  veterinarian 
should  be  called.  Pet  and  caress  the 
mother  frequently,  but  do  not  disturb  the 
pups  until  they  have  their  eyes  open. 
Feed  the  mother  for  the  production  of 
milk,  and,  as  soon  as  the  pups  are  old 
enough  to  partake  of  it,  keep  them  well 
supplied  with  clean,  separated  milk,  if 
practicable.  c.  o.  ormsbf.e. 


Alfalfa  as  a  Pasture  Plant 

We  have  been  taught  that  common  Al¬ 
falfa  is  not  a  good  pasture  plant,  but  our 
experience  proves  to  the  contrary.  On 
this  farm  in  the  Spring  of  11117,  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground  between 
the  farm  barn  and  the  highway  was 
heavily  manured  and  planted  to  late  po- 
totoes,  planted  early  and  dug  Sept.  1. 
The  yield  was  good.  The  latter  part  of 
April.  1938.  the  field  was  well  prepared 
and  seeded  to  common  Alfalfa  with  bar¬ 
ley.  The  latter  gave  a  good  yield  and 
the  stand  and  growth  of  Alfalfa  was 
very  satisfactory.  This  was  pastured  all 
the  Fall  so  close  by  the  hogs  that  I  feared 
it  would  be  permanently  injured  or  de¬ 
stroyed  altogether,  but  this  Spring  it  came 
back  as  vigorous  as  ever.  Three  brood 
sows  and  some  shotes  had  the  run  of  the 
lot  until  July  1.  and  since  that  date  the 
six  shotes  have  been  pastured  on  it.  At 
this  date,  Aug.  2.  it  is  showing  a  strong 
growth,  and  the  brood  sows  will  have  to 
be  again  turned  on  it  to  keep  it  down. 

Just  across  the  highway  a  neighbor 
liog-pastured  a  lot  of  Alfalfa  last  year  so 
close  that  it  appeared  entirely  ruined. 
This  year  it  has  not  been  pastured,  and 
two  crops  of  hay  has  already  been  cut 
from  it.  It  is  our  practice  to  sow  Alfalfa 
with  the  clover  in  the  Spring  on  the 
wheat.  This  inoculates  the  soil,  insures 
a  good  cutting  of  hay,  and  furnishes  fine 
pasture  after  haying.  We  think  Alfalfa 
is  a  good  pasture  plant.  ir.  e.  cox. 

New  York. 


Buckwheat  as  Forage 

On  page  1076  you  ask  for  experience 
with  buckwheat  as  a  forage  and  hay 
plant.  It  has  never  been  much  used  as 
such.  Fed  green  it  makes  a  very  good 
food  for  cows ;  it  makes  a  good  amount 
of  milk,  and  in  its  green  state  is  ail  eaten 
up.  The  milk  made  from  it  is  inclined 
to  be  rather  low  in  butterfat.  Fed  in  a 
cured  condition  it  is  a  failure.  Cattle 
do  not  like  it.  and  its  food  value  is  very 
low’.  As  a  farm  crop  I  do  not  use  it 
largely,  for  if  the  grain  fails  to  mature 
it  is  raised  at  almost  a  total  loss.  The 
grain  is  good  feed  for  most  animals  and 
poultry,  except  horses.  As  soon  as  chicks 
are  well  feathered  out  there  is  nothing 
they  like  better,  but  it  should  not  com¬ 
prise  the  whole  ration.  I  would  not  raise 
it  upon  land  that  would  grow  other  crops 
except  in  a  limited  way.  J.  A.  M. 

Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y. 


Buckwheat  Fodder 

Under  “Brevities.”  page  307G.  you  say 
“Who  can  tell  us  about  buckwheat  as  a 
fodder  or  hay  crop?”  After  an  experience 
of  15  years  or  more,  my  opinion  is  that 
it  is  the  one  best  crop  to  feed  green.  As 
a  hay  crop,  I  have  never  tried  it.  and  am 
inclined  to  doubt  the  feasibility  of  curing 
a  plant  containing  so  much  juice,  but 
have  no  doubt  that  the  lmy  would  be  very 
palatable  and  of  high  feeding  value.  Our 
pasture  gave  out  entirely  in  June,  and  we 
fed  green  Alfalfa  for  10  days  or  so.  and 
then  changed  to  buckwheat,  and  the  cows 
increased  in  their  flow.  We  then  changed 
hack  to  Alfalfa,  and  the  flow  diminished, 
while  a  return  to  the  buckwheat  brought 
them  back.  We  have  fed  continuously 
from  the  same  sowing  of  buckwheat  since 
June  22  (it  is  now  July  19).  and  the 
cows  are  milking  as  well  as  at  the  start. 
In  order  to  get  liest  results  it  should  be 
sowed  pretty  thick;  at  least  two  bushels 
per  acre,  and  more  would  be  better. 

West  Hamburg,  N.  Y.  c.  N. 


Fouls  in  Cattle 

We  find  the  following  treatment  for 
“fouls”  in  cattle  very  effective:  Clean 
the  foot  thoroughly  and  apply  antiseptic 
pack.  After  removing  pack,  keep  the  foot 
dry  and  apply  boric  acid. 

New  York.  markiiam  &.  puffer. 

Vinegar  and  blue  vitriol  (one  quart  of 
vinegar  and  three  ounces  or  as  much  blue 
vitriol  as  the  vinegar  will  dissolve),  used 
twice  daily  on  parts  affected.  Saw  a  clean 
cloth  between  the  cow’s  hoofs  to  cleau  out 
first,  then  apply.  I  have  had  good  success 
from  six  to  nine  years  old.  a.  a.  b. 

New  York. 


Black  Teeth 

Are  black  teeth  in  hogs  injurious  to 
them  and  is  it  necessary  to  pull  them? 
Pennsylvania.  e.  a.  g. 

Black  teeth  are  harmless  and  need  not 
be  cut  or  extracted: 


The  Pipeless  Furnace 
That  Gives  More  Heat 


The  Williamson  Gives  More  Heat — The 

recirculating  air  system  and  four-inch  in¬ 
sulated  cold-air  jacket  sends  the  maximum 
of  heat  into  the  house.  Only  enough  warmth 
is  retained  in  the  basement  to  keep  water 
pipes,  fruits  and  vegetables  from  freezing. 

The  Williamson  is  Guaranteed  by  Bond 
— The  liberal  bond  backed  by  this  million- 
dollar  company  guarantees  the  Williamson  to 
heat  your  home  to  an  average  temperature  of 
70  degrees,  or  money  back.  The  firepot  is 
guaranteed  for  five  years. 


The  Williamson  Pays  for  Itself — Its 

scientific  design,  the  result  of  thirty  years’ 
experience,  insures  uniform  heat  throughout 
the  house  with  minimum  consumption  of 
fuel.  Will  burn  coal,  coke,  wood,  lignite  or 
gas.  Pays  for  itself  through  fuel-saving. 


The  Williamson  is  Easily  Installed — No 

floor  or  partitions  to  tear  out.  Only  one 
opening  in  the  floor  required.  No  pipes 
to  bother  with. 


/ 
/.  © 

S  id1 


Let  the  Williamson  engineers  show  you  the  most  /  ys..c 1 
economical  way  to  heat  your  home.  Send  for  o*- 

free  information  blank  and  also  receive  free, 
illustrated  copy  of  “Comfort  at  Low  Cost/*  ^  ✓ 

a  remarkably  informative  book  on  y  , 
t. _ i_.-x._y  ^ 


home  heating, 

The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 


498  West  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohie 


Makers  of  the  Famous  Williamson  y 


UNDERFEED  Furnace 


DYNETO  DOES  DOUBLE  DUTY 
LIGHT  AND  POWER  w - 


Don't  Buy  a  Farm  Electric  Lighting  Plant  "o"  Vet 

my  prices  on  the  Dyneto.  I  have  a  limited  number  which 
I.'UU  going  to  sell  :it  bargain  prices,  a  chance  of  a  life 
time.  With  or  without  engine  8  sizes  for  any  requirement. 
Novo  engine— Willard  batteries.  Semi  for  catalogue  and 
prices  toduy — you  will  never  get  another  chance  like  this. 

C.  L.  TEMPLAR,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  K.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  SL.  New  York 


for 

SEEDING  DOWN 

(WITH  POTASH) 

QNE  of  the  famous  hay  makers. 

With  the  present  price  of  hay  it  will  pay  to  reseed  that 
wornout  hayfield. 

W  e  offer  this  well  known  brand  for  prompt  shipment. 

Send  for  this  Booklet 
and  Prices 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

Dept.  A 

Middletown,  Conn. 

— ,,  ,  t — , | Office  and  IV orks  : 

^riJUZXR*  Portland,  Conn. 


'When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 
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We  pay  f  re  Ight  on 

orders  for  10  pallons  or 
more,  to  any  part  of  U  .S. 

Write  at 

aL SUff SL 3»  once  for 

sltEEs^ 


lustrated  cataloR  and 
money  saving  price  1  ist. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 
302  Katherlno  Blitg. 

E.  St.  Louia,  III.  . 


BALED  SHAVI N  G  S 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


THE  Everlastic  line  of  roofings  for  all  types  of  steep-roofed 
buildings  is  made  by  The  Barrett  Company  with  a  60-year 
reputation  for  giving  full  roofing  value. 

If  you  buy  roofing!  that  cost  any  less  than  Barrett  Everlastic 
Roofings  you  will  probably  regret  it,  for  they  will  not  give  you 
the  kind  of  service  you  want.  And  to  pay  more  is  unnecessary. 

Read  the  brief  descriptions  below  and  you  will  find  just  the 
style  you  want  for  that  building  you  are  planning  to  roof. 


Everlastic  “  Rubbber  ”  Roofing — A  re¬ 
cognized  standard  among  “rubber  ”  roofings. 
Famous  for  its  durability.  Made  of  high-grade 
water-proofing  materials,  it  defies  wind  and 
weather  and  insures  dry,  comfortable  build¬ 
ings  under  all  weather  conditions.  Nails  and 
cement  with  each  roll. 

Everlastic  Slate- Surfaced  Roofing — A 
high-grade  roll  roofing,  surfaced  with  genu¬ 
ine  crushed  slate  in  two  natural  shades,  red 
or  green.  Needs  no  painting.  Handsome 
enough  for  a  home,  economical  enough  for  a 
barn  or  garage.  Combines  real  protection 
against  weather  and  fire  with  beauty.  Nails 
and  cement  with  each  roll. 


Everlastic  Multi-Shingles  ( 4-in-One 1 
Made  of  high-grade  felt  thoroughly  water¬ 
proofed  and  surfaced  with  crushed  slate 
in  beautiful  natural  slate  colors,  either  red  or 
green.  Laid  in  strips  of  four  shingles  in  one 
at  far  less  cost  in  labor  and  time  than  for 
wooden  shingles.  Gives  you  a  roof  of  artistic 
beauty  worthy  of  the  finest  buildings,  and  one 
that  resists  fire  and  weather.  Needs  no  painting. 

Sverlastic  Tylike  Shingles  —  Made  of  the 
same  durable  slate- surfaced  (red  or  green) 
material  as  Everlastic  Multi-Shingles  but  cut 
into  individual  shingles,  8x1297  inches.  Laid 
like  wooden  shingles  but  cost  less  per  year 
of  service.  Need  no  painting. 


Company 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh 
Detroit  Birmingham  New  Orleans  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Salt  Lake  City  Nashville 
Seattle  Peoria  Atlanta  Duluth  Milwaukee  Bangor  Washington  Johnstown  Lebanon 
Youngstown  Dallas  Toledo  Columbus  Richmond  Latrobe  Bethlehem  Elizabeth 

Buffalo  Baltimore 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited :  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 


Glean,  dry,  sort  wood  shavings 
in  bales  make  excellent  bedding 
for  Horses,  Cows  and  Pigs.  They 
save  you  money  and  give  the 
stable  a  good  odor. 

Write  today  for  our  prices 

BAKER  BOX  COMPANY 

84  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Bedding  HORSES 


\  v. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyka,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


We  -SeH  Direct 
From  Factory  to  You 

Our  Ready-mixed  House  and  Earn  Paint  is 
made  of  finest  ingredients,  scientifically 
mixed  by  experts,  holds  its  gloss,  lays  on 
evenly,  covers  one-third  more  surface  per 
gallon,  lasts  longer  than  paints  retailed 
at  higher  prices. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 

Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  our  factory 
to  you  assures  you  freshly  mixed  paints  of 
highest  quality,  at  a  saving  of  25£  or  more. 


NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  4.  11)10. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  covers  the  qualities  on  hand  at 
the  time.  The  best  grades  of  most  fruits 
and  vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on 
sale  one  week  may  be  much  better  or 
poorer  than  next  week's  offerings,  so  that 
a  lower  top  price  on  such  products  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  lower  general  mar¬ 
ket.  This  does  not  apply  to  butter,  c  heese 
and  eggs,  which  are  more  thoroughly 
standardized. 

MILK  BRICES. 

Now  York,  for  September,  $3.21  per 
100  lbs.  for  ?!  per  cent  milk  at  points  200 
to  210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per 
100  additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per 
cent  butterfat  over  3. 

nXJTTER. 

An  advance  of  one-half  to  one  cent  is 
noted  on  the  better  grades.  Under  qual¬ 
ities  Are  dull.  The  sale  of  butter  substi¬ 
tutes  has  •become  general  in  the  city  and 
suburban  retail  trade.  The  so-called 
“nut”  butters  are  most  popular,  selling 
from  15  to  25c  below  good  dairy  and 
creamery. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb .  5814a  59 

Good  to  Olioice  .  55  @  58 

i  Lower  Grades .  50  @  52 

City  made .  45  @  49 

Dairy,  best  .  57  @  58  . 

Common  to  good  .  46  @  54 

Packing  Stock .  43  @  47 

CHEESE. 

The  market  is  fractionally  higher  on 
the  better  grades,  some  dealers  asking 
above  quotations  on  special  stock. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  31  ®>  31!4 

Good  to  choice .  29  @  30 

Skims,  beet . . .  22  @  23 

Fair  to  good .  14  @  18 

EGGS. 

There  is  not  much  change,  except  on 
choice  white,  which  are  proportionately 
scarce  and  two  cents  advanced.  The  top 
quotation  this  week  represents  but  a  very 
small  amount  of  business. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy .  72  @  74 

Medium  to  good . . .  65  @  71 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  62  @  64 

I  Common  to  good.  . .  52  @  57 

j Gathered,  best,  white .  70  @  72 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  53  @  56 

Lower  grades .  fO  @  42 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers  . . ....12  00  @16  00 

Balls  _ .  7  00  @  8  50 

Cows .  4  00  @  7  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 22  00  @25  00 

Culls . 10  00  @17  00 

Hobs .  19  00  @20  50 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  4  00  @800 

Lambs  . . 10  00  @1675 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  in  larger  supply  and  mainly 
lower.  Business  is  reported  at :  Fowls, 
31  to  33c;  chickens,  30  to  33c:  roosters, 
22c:  turkeys,  25  to  30c;  ducks,  25  to  28c; 
geese,  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

There  is  some  surplus  of  fresh-killed, 
some  of  it  arriving  in  poor  condition,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  warm,  damn  weather.  The 
market  on  frozen  poultr;  is  dull  and  un¬ 
settled.  It  is  reported  hat  the  Goveru- 
ment  will  dispose  of  ab<.ut  2,250.000  lbs. 
of  frozen  poultry,  in  carload  lots,  to 
municipalities,  at  32c  per  lb. 

Chickens  choice  lb .  40 

Fair  to  Good . . . .. .  34 

Broilers,  lb .  45 

fowls .  33 

Roosters . . .  23 

Ducks  .  . .  34 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00 


BEAN9. 

Marrow,  100  lb*... . . . 1050  @1175 

Pea . . . . .  7  30  @  8  50 

Medium  . . . .  . .  I  00  @8  50 

Red  Kidney . *3  50  @14  .00 

White  Kidney . 12  25  @12  50 

Yellow  Eye .  7  00  @  7  50 

Li m a,  ChII fornla . . . 11  T5  @1_00 

FRUITS. 

Receipts  of  apples  aie  larger,  good  stock 
usually  selling  well  at  top  quotations. 
The  varieties  on  hand  now  are 
mainly  :  Wealthy,  Oldenburg.  Alexander, 
Blush  and  Gravenstein,  with  a  few  me- 


Peaches  higher 


dium  quality  McIntosh, 
on  sound  grades.  Plums  held  high,  but 
going  slowly.  Muskmelons  selling  in  a 
very  wide  range.  Guaranteed  qualities 
of  sizes  running  45  to  _the  bushel  crate 
go  mainly  between  $2.25  and  $2.50 ;  flat 
crates  containing  one  layer  of  35,  75c  to 
$1.  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  run 
from  75c  to  $2.50  per  bu.  crate. 

Apples,  hand-picked,  bbl . 4  00 

Windfalls .  100 

Pears.  Bnrt'ett,  bbi . . .  4  50 

Seckel,  bbl .  6  00 

Oranges,  box  .  0  00 

Lemons,  box  . . .  4  00 

Grape  Fruit .  5  50 

Pineapples.  3fis  to  30s .  4  50 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate  .  1  00 

Bu.  bkt .  1  00 

Muskmelons.  bu .  1  50 

Watermelons,  carload .  150  00  @350  00 

Blackberries,  qt .  15  @  25 

Huckleberries,  qt .  18  @  22 

Plums.  6-lb,  bkt .  50  @  60 

Grapes,  8-bkt,  crate . .  DO  @100 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  receipts  are  increasing,  but  so 
many  are  in  poor  condition  that  prices 
on  top  grades  are  higher.  Everyone  who 
digs  potatoes,  whether  in  the  field  or  gar¬ 
den,  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  wart 
disease  mentioned  and  pictured  on  page 
3382.  This  serious  disease  has  got  some 
foothold  iu  this  country,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  its  spread  he  pre¬ 
vented  and  all  cases  reported  to  the  pro¬ 
per  authorities  specified  on  page  1332. 
Sweet  corn  in  large  supply,  but  selling 
in  the  range  previously  reported. 
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Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  5  00  @  G  25 

Jersey,  bbl . 4  U0  @4  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  2  00  @225 

Beets,  bbl .  .  2  00  @  2  75 

Carrots,  bbl .  150  @3  00 

Cabbage— bbl .  1  00  @  1  75 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @100 

Onions.  100  lbs .  2  00  @  3  00 

8tring  Beaus  bu .  75  @2  00 

Squash,  bu.  .  .  50  @  1  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu  . 60  ®  90 

Turnips  rutabaga,  bbl .  100  @  150 

Kale,  bbl  . 25  @  75 

Okra,  bu .  2  00  @  3  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  (X)  @2  00 

Peas.  bu.  bkt . .  1  50  @  4  00 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  .  50  @101 

t-pk.  box .  25  (9  7  5 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  I  00  @  2  50 

Sweet  Corn.  100  ears .  1  00  @  2  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  50  @  6  00 

Peppers,  bbl . .  1  00  <a>  3  00 

Komaine,  bu  .  50  @  1  00 

Mushrooms,  lb . . . ..  >0  @  75 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

This  week  our  quotations  are  on  new 
hay,  as  it  is  arriving  in  considerable 
quantity.  Old  hay  is  mainly  $2  to  $3 
per  ton  lower  than  last  week. 

Uay.  Timothy,  new.  No.  1.  ton  .  34  00  @35  00 

2 . 29  00  @32  00 

•JO;3; . 25  00  @  27  00 

Shipping . 22  00  @25  00 

Clover. mixed .  24  00  @27  00 

Straw,  Uye .  13  00  @17  00 

BRAIN. 

Following  are  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets: 
New  York,  $2.37%  :  Chicago.  .$2.23  :  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  $2.3.'!.  Corn,  No.  2.  yellow. 
New  York.  $3.88;  oats.  No.  2.  white, 
82c;  rye.  $1.41);  barley.  $3.34. 

WOOL. 

Demand  from  mills  is  reported  good. 
Recent  business  at  Boston  was  as  follows: 
New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  de¬ 
laine.  78  to  82c;  half  blood.  75  to  78e; 
three-eighths  blood.  68  to  60c.  New  Eng¬ 
land.  half  blood,  unwashed.  72  to  75c: 
three-eighths  blood.  67  to  6Se.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets  reports  that  on  June  30 
there  was  in  this  country  a  total  of  147.- 
678.041  lbs.  grease  wool;  16.116,971  lbs. 
scoured;  11,740,475  pulled  wool. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter — Best  prints,  lb . 65  to  66c 

Tub.  good  to  choice . 60  to  63c 

Cheese  . 35  to  40c 

Eggs,  fancy,  doz . 71  to  79c 

Good  to  choice . 65  to  70c 

Ilam,  lb . .• . 38  to  48e 

Bacon,  lb . . . 35  to  52c 

Rib  roast,  lb . 33  to  40c 

Steak,  lb . 40  to  50c 

Flank  roast,  lb .  35c 

Corned  beef  . 25  to  30c 

Liver  .  25c 

Lamb — Shoulder . 20  to  28c 

Leg  . 32  to  40c 

Loin  chops  . 50  to  65c 

Stewing  beef . 30  to  40c 

Veal  . 3()  fo  35e 

Salt  pork  . 40  to  45c 

Eels  and  bullheads,  lb .  32c 

Haddock,  pickerel  and  herring.  10c 

Cod.  fresh .  1,8c 

Bluefish  .  30c 

Fowls,  lb . 35  to  45c 

Chickens,  lb . 45  to  50e 

Potatoes,  lb . 4  to  5c 

Lettuce,  head  .  5  to  8c 

Apples,  doz . 30  to  50c' 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bkt .  $1.45 

Plums,  8-lb.  bkt . 40  to  90c 

Peaches.  14-qt.  bkt . $1.25  to  $1.35 

Crabapples,  14-qt.  bkt .  1.25 

Pears.  14-qt.  bkt .  1.25 

Tomatoes,  doz . 25  to  35c 

Cucumbers,  each  . 5  to  10c 

Pickles.  8-lb.  bkt . 50  to  65c 

Sweet  corn,  doz . ,.-40  to  60c 

Onions,  qt . 10  to  15c 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  prints,  65  to  66c;  tub  creamery, 
best,  60  to  62e ;  lower  grades,  50  to  53c. 
EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy.  62  to  63e;  gathered, 
good  to  choice.  45  to  52c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens.  32  to  34c;  fowls,  32  to  34c; 
roosters,  23  to  24c;  ducks,  26  to  29c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  34  to  38c ;  roosters,  25  to  27c; 
broilers,  48  to  50c;  ducks,  33  to  35c; 
squabs,  doz.,  $7.50  to  $S.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2 ;  peaches,  crate, 
$1  to  $2.50;  muakmelons.  bu..  75c  to  $2; 
watermelons,  car,  $175  to  $225. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.  No.  1.  bbl..  $3.75  to  $4.50; 
No.  2.  $2  to  $3:  cabbage,  ton.  .$70  to  $75; 
onions,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  Nu.  2.  Timothy,  $.33  to  $24;  No. 
3.  $29  to  $30:  clover  mixed.  $31  to  $34. 
Straw,  rye.  $12  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat, 
$11  to  $12. 


Prevailing  prices  for  various  foods  as 
charged  by  retailers  in  Texarkana.  Ar¬ 
kansas- -Texas,  are  as  follows:  Home  dairy 
butter,  65c  per  lb.;  dairy  cheese  45c; 
whole  sweet  milk.  20c  per  qt. :  buttermilk. 
25c  per  gal.;  eggs,  55c;  white  potatoes. 
85c  per  peck;  onions  and  cabbage.  8c  per 
lb. ;  small  apples,  40c  per  doz. ;  field  peas. 
15c  per  gal.;  Lima  beans.  30c  per  gal.; 
field  corn  for  roasting  ears.  40c  per  doz. ; 
sweet  potatoes,  8c  per  lb. ;  beefsteak,  30c 
per  lb.;  roasts.  25  to  35c;  pork  chops, 
40c;  liver  30c  per  lb.  Retail  feed  prices: 
Horn  chop*.  $5  per  cwt. :  cottonseed  meal, 
$4.50:  short.  $3.85  per  cwt.  E.  H.  T. 

Texarkana,  Ark. -Tex. 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  givo  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  lonrr  articles  can  he  nsefl — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Killing  an  Urttagged  Dog 

I  have  had  a  licensed  dog  shot  by  a 
neighbor.  This  dog  did  not  have  his  tag 
on  at  the  time  he  was  shot.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  a  dog  is  obliged  to  wear  a  tag 
all  the  time,  or  if  anyone  has  a  right  to 
kill  a  dog  without  his  tag  on.  This  dog 
was  doing  no  damage.  J.  H.  H. 

New  York. 

The  New  York  dog  law  contains  the 
following : 

See.  139.  Killing  Unlicensed  Dog.  The 
fact  that  a  dog  is  without  a  tag  attached 
to  a  collar,  as  hereinbefore  required,  shall 
be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  dog  is 
unlicensed  and  that  a  tag  was  not  issued 
and  attached  as  so  required.  An  action 
shall  not  be  maintained  for  an  injury  to 
or  destruction  of  a  dog  without  a  tag.  un¬ 
less  it  shall  appear  affirmatively  that  such 
a  dog  was  duly  licensed  under  this  chap¬ 
ter  and  that  a  tag  was  duly  fastened  to 
the  collar  of  the  dog  and  was  lost  or  re¬ 
moved  without  the  owner’s  knowledge  or 
consent. 

This  does  not  mean  that  anyone  can 
kill  such  a  dog  without  authority.  Such 
an  unlicensed  dog  may  be  killed  by  a 
peace  officer  or  by  one  designated  by  the. 
Department  of  Poods  and  Markets,  but 
not  by  others  unless  the  dog  is  caught  in 
the  act  of  killing  or  annoying  domestic 
animals  of  value  or  poultry.  Any  person 
may  kill  a  dog  thus  caught  in  the  act.  but 
unless  so  caught  only  authorized  agents  of 
the  State  can  legally  kill  the  dog. 

The  Merchant  and  His  Trade 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  various 
articles  contained  therein.  In  reading  the 
article  on  page  12G2,  “Observations  on 
Producer  to  Consumer  Selling.”  I  could 
not  help  some  thoughts  like  these  :  The 
writer  tried  to  sell  potatoes  at  $3  a  bush¬ 
el.  which  would  leave  the  grocer  a  half 
dollar  for  measuring  up  four  pecks  and 
delivering  them,  possibly  to  four  corners 
of  the  town,  to  wait  more  or  less  time  for 
his  pay.  One  cannot  very  well  get  four 
pecks  of  potatoes  from  a  bushel,  either, 
unless  one  is  very  careful.  Not  being  able 
to  get  $3  per  bushel,  this  friend  turns 
around  and  sells  the  potatoes  away  below 
the  market.  And  to  whom  did  they  sell? 
Not  to  the  people  who  needed  to  buy 
cheap,  but  to  people  who  were  well  able 
to  pay  the  full  price,  and  any  money 
saved  on  that  deal  could  be  spent  for 
theater  parties,  luncheons  at  the  club.  etc. 
It  was  necessary  for  all  hands  to  work 
themselves  stiff  in  order  to  fill  these  or¬ 
ders.  As  far  as  earning  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  they  sold  to  was  concerned.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  forgotten 
very  quickly  unless  they  supply  another 
“bargain.”  I  am  a  farmer  and  have  been 
for  25  years,  and  while  I  believe  many 
times  merchants  do  make  an  exorbitant 
profit  and  the  farmers  do  not  get  w-hat 
they  should,  on  the  other  hand  the  mer¬ 
chants  are.  a  necessity.  The  business  of 
selling  to  consumer  is  good,  but  I  fail  to 
see  the  necessity  of  making  such  a  big  cut 
in  price,  and  the  trouble  is  the  class  of 
people  who  can  afford  to  run  out  six  miles 
after  these  things  are  not  the  ones  who 
need  to  save  the  money.  The  “hundreds 
of  often  broke  people”  could  not  afford  to 
hire  any  kind  of  conveyance  to  go  after 
these  things,  and  the  merchants,  in  order 
to  make  up  for  what  they  lose  on  the 
sales  to  the  prosperous  ones,  charge  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  to  the  ones  who  of  necessity  must 
buy  from  them.  I  know  of  countless  in¬ 
stances  of  farmers  coming  into  town  with 
a  load  of  produce  and  after  peddling  out 
to  the  merchant’s  logical  customers  all  he 
can  sell,  then  comes  to  the  merchant  to 
sell  the  remainder,  of  possibly  a  perish¬ 
able  article,  and  then  complains  because 
he  is  offered  so  little,  or  perhaps  is  unable 
to  sell  at  all.  simply  because  he  has  sold 
the  merchant’s  market  away  from  him.  I 
believe  in  dividing  things  up  a  little,  but 
not  to  condemn  the  merchant  in  too  harsh 
a  manner.  F.  D.  b. 


The  Moon  and  Brush  Cutting 

Speaking  of  the  moon,  T  had  a  hired 
man  who  had  a  special  day  in  August  to 
cut  brush.  The  moon  had  to  be  just  so, 
and  the  day  was  in  between  two  of  the 
signs  in  the  almanac.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  brush  never  sprouted,  bat  whether  the 
moon  had  anything  to  do  with  it  I  don’t 
know.  B.  S. 

We  do  not  believe  the  moon  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  nor  do  we  think  any 
special  day  was  required  .for  the  job. 
Our  explanation  is  that  at  about  this  time 
of  the  year  the  brush  has  reached  its  full 
growth  for  the  season.  Much  of  this 
growth  comes  from  plant  food  stored  up 
in  the  roots,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sea¬ 
son  these  roots  are  well  exhausted.  The 
balance  of  the  season  is  usually  spent  in 
trying  to  recover.  Somewhat  after  the 
plan  of  the  asparagus  plant,  the  brush  or 
the  small  tree  stores  up  in  its  roots  plant 
food  for  another  season.  If  the  brush  is 
cut  right  at  this  time  it  is  usually  unable 
to  renew  it  during  the  Fall.  It  usually 
makes  a  feeble  growth,  aud  goes  into  the 
Winter  weakened  aud  unable  to  make  a 


strong  growth  or  sprout  in  the  Spring. 
This  is  the  theory  of  killing  out  brush  by 
cutting  it  in  late  Summer  and  Fall,  and 
we  have  never  thought  that  the  moon  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 


Silo  Juice  and  Intoxication 

I  have  seen  quite  a  lot  about  the  juice 
from  the  silo  being  intoxicating.  Don’t 
believe  it.  I  worked  in  a  State  institu¬ 
tion  where  they  had  two  big  silos  at  every 
barn.  While  I  was  there  I  was  asked  to 
care  for  a  sick  inmate.  He  was  very 
sick.  lie  wouldn’t  tell  for  a  long  time 
what  he  had  eaten,  but  when  he  was  sure 
he  was  going  to  die  he  said  he  had  drank 
the  juice  out  of  the  silo.  He  had  all  the 
chance  to  -become  intoxicated  he  needed. 

I  have  seen  men  around  the  silo  with 
pieces  of  the  silage,  eating  it  with  their 
jack-knives  like  folks  eat  sugar  cane  in 
Florida.  They  all  say  it  has  a  peculiarly 
good  taste.  mrs.  o.  d.  n. 

Michigan. 

Getting  a  Passport 

Will  you  let  me  know  where  I  should 
inquire  for  a  passport,  as  T  intend  to 
make  a  trip  in  the  Fall  to  France? 

New  Jersey.  e.  b. 

Under  war-time  requirements  the  appli¬ 
cant  must  apply  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  his  locality.  If  in  doubt 
about  this,  the  postmaster  will  inform 
him  where  it.  is  located.  The  applicant 
must,  have  six  photographs  of  himself, 
3x3  inches,  on  thin  paper,  and  a  copy  of 
birth  certificate.  The  court  applied  to 
will  give  forms  of  application  to  fill  out, 
costing  about  .$5  in  fees.  The  applicant 
must,  be  accompanied  by  a  witness  for 
identification.  The  court  sends  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  State  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  when  the  application  is  accepted 
the  applicant  gets  passport  at  branch 
office  of  the  State  Department  in  New 
York  or  other  large  city.  There  is  often 
considerable  delay  before  the  papers  are 
returned  from  Washington.  The  passport 
is  then  vised  by  the  French  Consul  at 
the  port  of  embarkation.  A  person  of 
foreign  birth  should  apply  at  once  to  his 
nearest  Consul  or  other  official  represen¬ 
tative  for  advice  about  securing  a  pass¬ 
port.  At  the  present  time  it  is  said  that 
over  (1.000  persons  from  Eastern  Europe, 
representing  the  .Tugo-Slavie  and  Czecho- 
Slavie  nationalities,  are  in  New  York 
City  awaiting  passports  and  transporta¬ 
tion  to  their  home  lands. 

The  Howling  Dog  Nuisance 

I  noticed  recently  an  editorial  regard¬ 
ing  the  dog  situation  in  New  York  State. 
How  about  Pennsylvania?  What  can  I 
do  to  rid  the  community  in  which  I  re¬ 
side  of  worthless  curs  and  night-prowling 
dogs?  It  is  generally  supposed  that  peo¬ 
ple  residing  in  the  country  are  privileged 
to  sleep  peacefully  at  nights,  and  for  that 
reason  1  have  always  resided  in  the 
country.  However,  here  there  seem  to 
be  a  few  people  who  have  no  regard  for 
their  neighbors  and  keep  dogs,  which  they 
lot  loose  at  night.  These  dogs  usually 
spend  the  nights  in  barking  at  each 
other,  or  at  the  moon,  and  in  this  way 
making  it  utterly  impossible  for  the  aver¬ 
age  person  to  sleep.  Unfortunately  the 
type  of  person  who  'would  keep  a  dog 
that  barks  is  usually  of  the  beefy,  nerve¬ 
less,  phlegmatic  type  that  could  sleep 
with  his  dog  howling  directly  under  the 
window.  Will  you  please  advise  me  as 
to  the  State  law  here,  and  also  how  I 
can  proceed  legally  to  rid  the  community 
of  these  nuisances?  c.  h.  n. 

The  Pennsylvania  dog  law  does  not 
seem  to  be  as  stringent  as  the  New  York 
law.  In  New  York  it  may  be  definitely 
stated  that  a  dog  has  no  legal  rights 
when  found  off  hie  owner’s  property 
alone.  Even  in  New  York,  while  you 
might  compel  the  owner  to  keep  his  dog 
at  home,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  a 
dog  from  howling!  In  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  the  dog  has  greater  freedom. 
A  howling  or  barking  dog  as  a  nuisance 
enters  into  the  same  class  as  a  German 
baud,  a  midnight  “oelebrator”  or  a  group 
of  so-called  singers  attempting  a  serenade. 
If  the  dog  comes  on  your  property  and 
howls  you  can  safely  take  a  shot  at  him. 
If  by  accident  you  hit  him  you  would 
probably  be  justified,  particularly  if  you 
buried  him  quietly  beside  some  tree"  or 
bush.  If  he  stays  on  his  owner’s  place 
and  howls  you  have  no  redress  except 
what  you  might  have  in  abating  any  other 
nuisance.  You  can  complain  to  the  owner 
and  ask  him  to  keep  the  dog  quiet ;  but 
how  can  he  do  that  without  killing  the 
dog — if  he  is  determined  to  howl?  You 
can  apply  for  a  legal  injunction  to  have 
the  nuisance  abated.  Possibly  some 
judge  might  grant  it,  but  who  could  en¬ 
force  it?  In  one  case  we  understand  a 
group  of  sufferers  dubbed  together  and 
bought  ui>  several  of  these  howling  dogs. 
They  never  howled  again,  but  the  former 
owners  bought  new  dogs!  What,  you  say 
about  sleepers  may  be  true.  Deaf  men, 
tired  farmers  aud  those  who  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  sleeping  do  not  often  mind  the 
howling  dog.  There  are  many  nervous 
victims  of  insomnia  who  would  give  half 
their  wealth.  In  that  New  York  case  the 
dog  owner  said  he  turned  his  dog  loose 
because  he  liked  to  hear  the  aaiimil  howl 
or  “bay.” 


Bush  and  Bog  Plow 


Put  that  boggy,  bushy  waste  land  into  cultivation  with  the  Clark  “Cut¬ 
away”  Bush  and  Bog  Plow.  This  tool  cuts  and  turns  the  soil  deep — 
chops  its  way  through  ground  impossible  for  an  ordinary  harrow  or  a 
mouldboard  plow. 

Clark  “Cutaway”  Disks  are  of  Cutlery  Steel,  forged  sharp;  frame  and 
axles  of  special  steel.  Two  sizes — one  for  four  horses,  one  for  two 
horses.  Larger  size  cuts  5  feet, wide ;  smaller  size,  4%  feet.  \  ery  strong 
and  sturdy.  Light  draft.  .  _  ,  _  , 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  “Cutaway”  Bush  and  Bog  Plows.  If  he 
hasn’t  them,  some  nearby  dealer  has.  Free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Till¬ 
age,”  yours  for  the  asking. 


Makers  of 
the  Original 
’ CLARK 
Disk  Har¬ 
rows  and 
Plows 


THE  CUTAWAY 

661  MAIN  STREET 
Tractor  Harrows 
Horse  Harrows 
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Extension  Head 
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HARROW  CO. 

HIGGANUM,  CONNECTICUT 


Orchard  Plows 
Right  Lap  Plows 


Makes  Every  Ounce 

of  Fertilizer  Count 


JOHN  DEERE-VAN  BRUNT 


Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sower 


Covers  a  strip  of  ground  eight  feet 
wide  each  trip  across  the  field, 
carries  ten  bushels,  and  distributes 
150  to  8,000  pounds  per  acre  of 
crushed  lime  rock,  slacked  lime,  all 
brands  of  standard  commercial 
fertilizer,  nitrate  of  soda,  land  plas¬ 
ter,  granulated  calcium  chloride, 
dry  wood  ashes. 

The  Van  Brunt  improved  rotary 
wing  force  feeds  are  so  constructed 
that  lime  or  fertilizer  does  not 


drift,  but  is  sown  evenly  from  each 
feed. 

The  double  feed  shaft  with  direct 
wheel  drive  allows  the  operator 
to  disengage  both  feeds  for  trans¬ 
porting,  or  one-half  the  machine 
independent  of  the  other,  simply 
by  releasing  the  pawls  on  either 
wheel. 

Effective  oscillating  agitators,  for 
handling  unusually  sticky  fertilizer, 
are  furnished  when  ordered. 


Free  Book— “Better  Grain  Yields  From  the  Same  Fields,”  contains 
information  of  value  to  every  farmer  and  describes  this  sower.  Write 
today  for  a  copy.  Ask  for  package  L-  427. 


John  Deere 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


Moline,  Ill. 


JOHN  DEERE 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  M.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Ropy  Milk 

A  young  Guernsey  cow  that  freshened 
about  two  months  ago  gives  a  fair  moss 
of  milk,  looks  healthy  and  acts  contented. 
She  is  on  pasture  and  no  grain.  Her  milk 
when  sweet  and  fresh  looks  like  other 
milk,  and  flavor  is  all  right,  but  when 
it  sours  it  is  hard  and  stringy,  and  if  it 
stands  a  few  hours  after  souring  it  be¬ 
comes  separated,  the  curd  in  ropy  rolls, 
and  the  whey  like  slime.  Could  you  tell 
me  the  cause,  and  is  there  a  cure? 

Vermont.  A.  \v. 

Bacteria  in  the  milk  utensils  cause  this 
condition  of  milk  and  cream.  Sometimes 
the  source  of  the  bacteria  is  the  washing 
water,  or  dust  in  the  air  of  the  setting 
place.  Often  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
determine  the  source  of  contamination, 
but  it  must  be  found  and  removed.  Per- 
feetly  scald,  cleanse  and  sun -dry  the  milk 
vessels.  Use  a  little  hypochlorite  of  soda 
in  the  washing  water.  Set  the  milk  in  a 
different,  clean,  well-ventilated  place. 
Cleanse  the  teats  before  milking  and 
strain  the  milk  through  cotton.  Scrupu¬ 
lous  cleanliness  should  end  the  trouble. 
In  some  cases  garget  may  be  the  cause, 
so  it  would  be  well  to  set.  a  sample  from 
each  quarter  in  a  separate  vessel  to  see 
if  any  quarter  is  affected. 


Silage  Not  Responsible 

Is  there  anything  in  the  idea  that  silage 
rots  out  cows’  teeth  in  about  three  or  four 
years?  Some  have  that  notion. 

Michigan.  o.  i>.  N. 

No.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers 
are  using  silage  every  day,  and  certainly 
would  not  do  so  were  it  injurious  in  any 
way.  The  incisor  teeth  of  every  adult 
cow  are  loose  in  their  sockets.  That  is 
necessary  to  prevent  them  from  cutting 
the  cartilaginous  hard  plate  of  the  upper 
jaw.  which  takes  t lie  place  of  incisor 
teeth  in  that  jaw.  For  the  same  reason 
the  incisors  of  cows  are  shovel-shaped  and 
directed  forward,  not  upward.  Silage 
from  green  corn  is  too  acid  and  might 
do  harm.  Modern  silage  is  made  from 
dented  corn  and  is  palatable  and  bene¬ 
ficial  in  every  way.  The  only  trouble 
about  silage  that  we  can  think  of  is  that 
one  rarely  has  enough  of  it  left  from 
Winter  for  use  in  late  Summer,  when 
pastures  tend  to  dry  out ;  also  that  not 
all  farmers  yet  have  been  wise  enough 
to  build  silos  on  their  farms. 


Paralysis 

I  have  a  pig  about  10  weeks  old  that 
can’t  walk  on  hind  legs,  but  can  get  around 
quite  fast  on  front,  dragging  hind  part. 
Before  it  got  lame  il  was  in  pen.  had  all 
the  sour  separator  milk  it  would  eat.  I 
put  pig  in  pasture  about  two  weeks  ago  ; 
does  not  seem  to  improve.  One  side  is 
worse  than  the  other  now.  _  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  for  it?  ».  1’.  R. 

New  York. 

If  the  pig  is  in  fit.  flesh  better  slaughter 
it  for  the  meat,  which  may  be  used  if  no 
serious  disease  is  found  present.  In  such 
cases  the  bones  arc  affected. with  rickets, 
and  sometimes  one  of  them  is  found  frac¬ 
tured.  When  this  is  not  the  case  the 
paralysis  may  have  been  induced  by  con¬ 
stipation,  from  overfeeding  and  lack  of 
exercise  Rickets  is  an  indication  of  mal¬ 
nutrition  or  iuc  unpleto  nutrition.  It  is 
rare  omong  pigs  that  are  fed  mixed 
ration  and  made  to  take  plenty  of  out- 
doc  r  exercise  on  green  pasture.  Alfalfa 
or  •lover  made  2 f>  per  cent  of  the  ration 
of  sows  and  pigs,  and  digester  tankage  J 
fro  n  five  to  10  per  cent  given  from  a 
self-feeder,  help*  greatly  in  preventing 
cases  such  as  you  describe. 


Scurfy  Pigs 

M.v  pigs  have  a  little  scaly  scurf  and 
I  would  like  to  find  out  wlmt  to  do  for  it 
and  what  might  be  the  cause.  c.  K.  n. 

Michigan. 

If  the  pigs  are  white  in  color  sunscald 
would  be  a  likely  cause  of  the  condition 
you  describe.  It  comes  when  pigs  have 
been  pasturing  rank,  wet  growths  of  green 
rape,  clover  or  Alfalfa  and  then  running 
in  the  hot  sun.  Rape  is  the  worst  of¬ 
fender.  Washing  the  affected  pig  with 
fresh  buttermilk  often  proves  effective. 
If  not  due  to  the  cause  mentioned  it 
probably  has  been  caused  by  wet  and 
tilth,  and  where  that  is  the  case  the  pigs 
should  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  coal  tar 
dip  made  according  to  directions  given  by 
the  manufacturer.  Meanwhile  keep  them 
out  of  green  crops,  mud,  filth  or  oUl  bog 
wallows. 


Shrink  in  Milk 

Is  there  a  weed  or  shrub  that  cows  eat 
that  causes  them  to  drink  less  water  than 
they  require,  and  to  give  less  and  less 
milk?  Would  water  containing  iron  have 
this  effect?  A.  N.  s. 

Connecticut, 

Chestnut,  blossoms  have  been  blamed 
for  causing  shrink  in  milk  and  we  know 
that  the  eating  of  oak  leaves  may  have 
the  same  effect.  Water  strongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  iron  might  have  a  shrinking 
effect,  but  we  have  never  known  of  a 
case  of  that  sort.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  have  the  matter  tested  by  giving 
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one  fresh  cow  the  iron-impregnated  water 
and  another  fresh  cow  ordinary  drinking 
water  for  an  entire  season,  noting  the  re¬ 
sults.  Take  the  matter  up  with  the  dairy 
authorities  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  of  your  State. 


Mammitis 

I  have  a  young  cow,  a  good  milker, 
but  the  milk  from  one  teat  is  something 
like  condensed  milk  and  sometimes  like 
yellow  water.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I 
can  do?  f.  G. 

Delaware. 

The  affected  quarter  is  diseased  from 
garget  (mammitis  or  inflammation  of  the 
mammary  gland),  and  will  not  be  likely 
to  regain  its  lost  function  of  sound  milk 
production.  If  the  cow  has  been  tested 
and  found  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis 
the  milk  from  the  sound  quarters  may  be 
used,  but  we  should  not  care  to  use  it 
unless  such  a  test,  lias  been  made,  for 
the  reason  that  tuberculosis  of  the  udder 
may  cause  gust  such  a  condition  as  you 
describe.  It  would  be  best  to  dry  off  all 
secretion  in  the  affected  quarter. 


Summer  Itch 

I  bought  a  light  road  horse  seveu  years 
old  last  Spring.  I  used  him  for  several 
months  to  cart  four  cans  of  milk  seven 
miles  to  town,  four  times  a  week.  Al¬ 
though  I  fed  him  as  much  as  my  heavy 
work  horses,  he  kept  ou  getting  poor.  I 
consulted  a  veterinarian  about  him  and 


he  advised  me  that  the  horse  had  a  sour 
stomach.  lie  gave  me  medicine,  which 
did  not  show  any  improvement.  I  only 
use  the  horse  occasionally  now.  He  is 
very  lifeless,  goes  to  town  quite  well,  but 
is  all  exhausted  on  his  way  home,  having 
to  stop  about  every  five  minutes  to  rest. 
There  are  spots  on  his  body,  especially 
along  his  neck,  where  the  hair  is  all  out, 
and  small  blisters  come  and  go.  These 
itch  him  very  much.  An  old  neighbor  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  give  the  horse  sulphate  of 
soda  iu  feed  twice  daily,  and  to  spray  his 
body  with  a  disinfectant  daily.  I  would 
appreciate  any  advice  you  can  give  me  iu 
this  matter.  M.  E. 

New  York. 

Clip  the  horse  at  once  and  then  wash 
the  affected  parts  of  the  skin  with  a  1-100 
solution  of  coal  tar  dip.  Repeat  the  ap¬ 
plication  once  a  week,  as  long  as  needed. 
Night  and  morning  give  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  for  a  week, 
then  increase  to  three  such  doses  a  day. 
When  no  longer  needed,  gradually  discon¬ 
tinue  the  medicine,  taking  at  least  10 
days  to  the  process.  Feed  whole  or 
crushed  oats,  wheat  bran  or  good  hay, 
but  no  corn  or  grass. 


Scours 

One  of  two  pigs  T  am  raising,  (1% 
months  old.  got  the  scours  about  three 
weeks  ago.  which  today  is  no  better.  Can 
you  suggest  a  remedy?  The  surroundings 
are  good,  under  shade  trees,  aud  clean. 


September  1.3,  1010 

Feed  consists  of  equal  parts  ground  oats, 
white  wheat  middlings  and  eornmeal.  with 
5  per  cent  tankage  and  a  pinch  of  ground 
bone,  three  times  daily.  Mineral  mixture 
before  them  all  the  time.  a.  p.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Feed  the  affected  pigs  milk,  middlings 
and  limewater  after  a  physic  of  castor  oil 
or  epsom  salts.  Feed  the  tankage  dry, 
from  a  self-feeder,  and  add  shelled  corn 
as  the  pig  improves.  Ground  oats  should 
be  screened  for  removal  of  hulls,  which -ir¬ 
ritate  the  bowels.  Keep  all  feeding  uten¬ 
sils  perfectly  clean  and  sweet. 


Sweeny 

T  would  like  information  on  treatment 
and  cure  for  sweeny  ou  colt.  Sweeny 
is  on  shoulder,  appearing  May  of  this 
year.  Colt  is  three  years  old  and  in  good 
order.  c.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  you  care  to  send  us  a  description  of 
the  condition  present  and  state  if  lame¬ 
ness  is  or  is  not  present  we  may  be  able 
to  help  you.  In  some  eases  of  alleged 
“sweeny”  the  foot  is  the  seat  of  the 
lameness  and  causes  the  wasting  of  shoul¬ 
der  m useless.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  make  sure  as  to  the  cause.  Modern 
treatment  consists  in  injecting  a  little 
tincture  of  iodine  here  and  there  under 
the  skin  at  the  top  of  the  wasted  part, 
and  then  working  it  downward  by  rub¬ 
bing  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  is 
best  done  by  a  veterinarian. 


Barn  Floor 
Plans  FREE 


yBESS  BURKE  ORMSBY 

{Value  $25,000.)  Sire,  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Mercedes.  Dam,  Spring  Brook  Bess  Burke. 
Yearly  record,  26,044.7  lbs.  of  milk.  1164.14 
lbs.  of  butter. 


MODERN 


A  Famous  Cow  in  a  DREW  Stall 

Bess  Burke  Ormsby  is  housed  in  a  great  barn  on  the  Blaine  Farm,  Lake  Mills,  WiS.,  that 
is  equipped  with  DREW  All-Steel  FIXTURES.  Why  do  owners  of  high-priced  herds  select. 
DREW  FIXTURES?  Because  the  many  advantages  of  exclusive  features  in  DREW  Stan¬ 
chions,  Stalls,  Water  Bowls,  Ventilators,  Carriers  and  other  dairy  farm  equipment  give  a  di¬ 
rect  benefit  in  increased  milk  production. and  reduced  labonexpense.  They’re  guaranteed. 

If  You  are  Milking  Rive  Coyvs  or  More 
Drew  Fixtures  will  Add  to  Your  Profits 


Have  double  locks,  all-brass 
valve.  Cannot  be  dislodged 
by  cattle.'  Will  not  overflow. 
Instantly  removed.  >  Always 
give  a  full  supply  of  evenly 
tempered  water. 


Every  DREW  product  combines  the  utmost  in  DREW  EXPERTS  are'at  your  service  whether  you  desire 
»  ,  .  ,  ,  ...  .  ,.  a  single  stanchion’,  complete  plans  for  a  new  barn  or  the 

labor-saving  usefulness  with  great  strength,  remodeling  of  your  old, structure^  Our  suggestions  and 

long-lasting  service  and  live  stock  comfort.-  Barn  Floor  Plans  cost  you  nothing. 

_  ,  DREW  FIXTURES  are  quickly  and  easily  in*, 

For  over  twenty  years  DREW  experts’ have  stalled.  DREW  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  add 

constantly  studied  the  dairy  farmer’s  needs  and  than^orothers  service  but  the  cost  1S  n0  greater 
have  met  them  completely.  You  must  know  all^ 
about  DREW  FIXTURES  and  DREW  SERVICE  if  you  want 
to  be  fully  informed  on  modern,  improved  dairying  meth¬ 
ods.  You  are  not  obligated  in  the  slightest  by  asking  for  „ 

our  advice  and  suggestions  on  anything  pertaining  y^rr/'  /  DREW  CARRIER  CO.,  Waterloo,  WIS. 

to  stock  .housing.  We  are  glad  to  serve  M  j  2 Send  the  Drew  Idea  Book  No.nkwithout 

you  whether  you  purchase  or  not.f^'obllgatlon  or  cost  t0  me-  1  want  to  know 

>  M-ri- —  about . Stanchions . Stalls. . . ,  .Carriers 

...Drinking  Bowls . Steel  Pens . Bull 

Staff . .Barn  Plans  for . New  Building 

....  Remodeling— (date) . 


DREW  CARRIERS 
7J(For  Lltter-Eeed-Mllk  Cans) 
Have  extra  strength  where  needed.  Run 
easily  on  the  famous  Round  Track  orj 
Cable.  Large,  smooth  running  wheels.| 
Lift  easier  than  all  others.  Have  extra- 
-raising  height.  Will  not  jump  the  track/ 


Drew  Carrier  .Company 

Established  1899 

Waterloo,  Wisconsin 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DAIRY  BARN 


Name 


P.O. 


—  R.  F.  D . ...State 

B  R.  N.-Y.  S.13 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  28,  1919. 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


lstyr.  2dyr.Wk.Tot’l 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

1956 

1366 

32 

1895 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1548 

1192 

29 

1477 

Otto  C.  Luhrs.  N.  J . 

1474 

1245 

30 

1516 

C.  N.  Myers.  Pa . 

1689 

1488 

40 

1671 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

1443 

1533 

33 

1596 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1199 

1291 

22 

1357 

George  0.  Ward,  Me . 

1459 

1381 

32 

1617 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  1 . . 

1867 

837 

21 

1819 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass . 

1635 

1060 

32 

1517 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fm..Mnss. 

1985 

1176 

32 

1704 

Edward  E.  Murray.  N.  Y . 

1573 

1035 

27 

1237 

VictorS.  Ueichenbach.  Pa . 

1038 

899 

33 

1270 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

16i.2 

1137 

41 

1411 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.  .1 . . 

1214 

994 

8 

978 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.. 

1147 

1245 

28 

1476 

T.  ,1.  Ensliu,  N.  .1 . 

1302 

1111 

30 

1228 

J.  M.  Jones.  N.  J . 

1854 

1272 

32 

1431 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

1445 

1173 

25 

1625 

A .  11.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

1044 

33 

1133 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

1123 

41 

1503 

Gable  wood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J. 

1598 

1288 

20 

1415 

Lusscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

1761 

1266 

46 

1892 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J . 

1485 

1215 

19 

1236 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son.  It.  I . 

1410 

1090 

28 

1618 

Sunnybrook Farm,  X.  J . 

1460 

1263 

30 

1177 

H.  S.  Tnthill.  N.  .1 . 

1721 

i598 

22 

1222 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Hake  Farm,  R.  I . 

1513 

1193 

24 

1207 

Sunny  brook  Farm,  N.J  . 

1483 

1223 

17 

1149 

Wliburtlia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

1253 

1069 

29 

1489 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland.  Vt . 

1591 

836 

23 

1 1 87 

W.  P.  Laing.  N.  J . 

897 

919 

14 

1577 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.  J . 

1279 

1009 

23 

991 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J... 

1522 

964 

24 

1329 

H.  W.  Colliugwood,  N.  J . 

1425 

1325 

43 

1462 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

1231 

18 

1237 

Etjou  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

1479 

1 153 

21 

1208 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1522 

1193 

25 

1427 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J . 

1635 

1345 

28 

1530 

Underhill  Bros.,  N. J . 

I960 

1275 

48 

2096 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard.  Pa.... 

1082 

891 

18 

1425 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

1451 

40 

1866 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

1843 

1704 

45 

1737 

Will  Barron.  England . 

2053 

1509 

48 

1870 

Bello  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1425 

1128 

40 

1758 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

1098 

1485 

18 

1475 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

1734 

1540 

44 

1793 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

1674 

1409 

33 

1553 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

1489 

40 

1657 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  .1 . 

1619 

1362 

45 

1916 

Chas.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

1728 

1527 

41 

1663 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depne,  N.  J . 

1714 

1061 

32 

1339 

R.  F.  &  It.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

1595 

1250 

41 

1766 

Harry  G.  Gardiner.  N.  J..-*.  ... 

1772 

1438 

24 

1521 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.  J . 1  . . 

1772 

1308 

44 

2037 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

1244 

46 

1734 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

1277 

1089 

48 

1496 

1  i eury  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

1622 

1373 

38 

1855 

Richard  Heine.  N.  J . 

1527 

1)41 

44 

1680 

lieigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio.... 

1616 

1113 

35 

1799 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yvirds.Couu.... 

1774 

1221 

41 

1604 

H illview  Farm,  Mo . 

1436 

1362 

42 

1556 

Holliston  Hill  Foul.  Fin.,  Mass. 

2114 

1489 

27 

1188 

Piueheuch  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1412 

1368 

46 

1985 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

1719 

1573 

41 

1709 

John  It. ’Lauder,  N.  J . . 

1851 

1776 

42 

1820 

Laywell  Poultry  Furni.  Conn... 

1867 

1243 

45 

2016 

Fred  ,1.  Mathews.  N.  J . 

1755 

1619 

62 

1998 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1612 

1445 

25 

1615 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

1073 

1331 

31 

1695 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

1843 

1492 

51 

1907 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1851 

1464 

24 

1785 

( >ak  Hill  Estato,  Pa . 

1635 

1462 

52 

1629 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

1538 

40 

1963 

Oakland  Farm.  N.  J . 

1655 

1239 

37 

1755 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

1526 

1295 

38 

1683 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

1690 

44 

2017 

Riverside  Egg  Farm.  N.  Y . 

1815 

1434 

40 

1681 

Joseph  H.  Ralston.  N.J . 

1014 

1404 

35 

1623 

Shadowbrook  Farm.  Conn . 

1620 

1243 

28 

1442 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

1666 

1462 

38 

1638 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  1’a — 

1884 

1368 

44 

2062 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.J . 

1802 

1456 

37 

1786 

A.  E.  Spoar,  N.  J . 

1716 

1376 

37 

1554 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1353 

1159 

38 

1664 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

1312 

1260 

41 

1679 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1702 

1474 

40 

1S25 

Training  School,  N.J . 

1535 

1104 

25 

1516 

,1.  Percy  Van  Zanrit.  N.  J . 

2212 

1471 

44 

1933 

Shurts  anil  Voegtlen.  N.J . 

2115 

1282 

30 

1699 

Gustav  Walters.  N.  J . 

1883 

1310 

49 

1786 

White  House  Poultry  I’m..  N.  J. 

1489 

1452 

37 

1759 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

1959 

1714 

45 

1674 

Willauna  Farm,  N.J . 

1915 

1559 

40 

1662 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J . 

1896 

1462 

46 

1824 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.J . 

1448 

1029 

34 

1203 

Romy  Singer,  N.J . 

1137 

1098 

31 

1640 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J . 

1407 

1293 

27 

1411 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.J . 

1746 

1398 

13 

1773 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.J . 

1758 

1227 

28 

1616 

Sunny  Acres,  N.  J . 

1754 

1288 

18 

1199 

Totals .  161875  129499  3390  159524 

Egg-eating  Hens 

Can  you  tell  ine  what  to  do  to  stop  my 
old  hens  from  eating  their  eggs?  I  have 
noticed  them  doing  it  a  little  all  the 
Spring,  hut  they  are  getting  worse  and 
worse ;  they  eat  the  white,  yolk,  and  even 
the  shell.  G.  R.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Retaliate.  Eat  the  hens  that  eat  the 
eggs.  This  may  seem  radical,  but  it  is  the 
only  certain  preventive  that  I  know’. 
There  are  several  sure  cures  for  this  vice 
that  are  handy  to  keep  in  mind,  in  case 
anyone  asks  you,  but  they  are  less  to  be 
depended  upon  than  weather  signs  in  time 
of  drought.  Filling  a  blown  egg  shell 
with  mustard,  vinegar,  red  pepper  and 
other  combustible  comestibles  and  leaving 
them  about  the  premises  will  not  only 
reform  egg-eating  hens,  but  will  cause 
puppies  of  similar  habits  to  take  the 
pledge,  according  to  tell.  A  less  popular, 
but  still  standard  remedy,  is  to  file  the 
tips  of  the  hens’  beaks  until  they  are  too 
tender  to  break  a  shell.  This  procedure 
should  land  you  in  the  county  jail,  and 
probably  would  if  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  Another  bit  of  advice 
frequently  handed  out  to  the  credulous  is 
to  leave  china  nest  eggs  about  where  the 
hens  will  peck  at  them  wheu  in  search  of 
bome-canued  delicacies  and  become  dis- 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


eouraged.  That  is  all  right  if  you  don’t 
become  discouraged  before  the  hens  do. 
My  own  advice,  and,  consequently,  the 
only  advice  that  I  guarantee  sound,  is  to 
turn  the  flock  loose  where  growing  garden 
stuff  will  distract  its  attention  from  ani¬ 
mal  food,  gather  the  eggs  frequently 
through  the  day,  and  watch  for  the  crim¬ 
inal-minded  among  them  with  a  gun  at 
your  side  and  Sunday’s  dinner  in  mind. 
If  this  interferes  with  business,  give,  up 
business. 

Egg  eating  upon  the  part  of  hens  is_  ob¬ 
viously  the  first  stage  of  cannibalism, 
contrary  to  nature,  and  a  trait  only  to  be 
explained  upon  the  ground  of  total  de¬ 
generacy.  ft  is  a  vice  likely  to  rage  for 
a  time,  then  be  forgotten.  While  I  have 
had  trouble  enough  with  it,  it  has  been 
years  since  it  has  appeared  in  any  flock 
of  mine.  For  a  long  time  I  kept  discard¬ 
ed  eggshells  from  my  hens  as  carefully  as 
I  used  to  conceal  dime  novels  from  my 
parents.  Now,  if  an  egg  slips  from  my 
hand  to  the  floor.  I  kick  the  remains  to 
the  flock  with  all  the  unconcern  of  a 
young  man  paying  two  ice  cream  checks 
at  the  soda  fountain.  Only  the  other 
night  a  careless  egg  dropped  upon  the 
concrete  floor  and  the  nearby  hens  gath¬ 
ered  about  to  peck  at  it  as  gingerly  as 
though  it  were  the  first  day  of  April  and 
they  suspected  my  integrity.  This  atti¬ 
tude  of  studied  indifference  may  have  been 
assumed  for  my  benefit,  of  course,  and  it 
may  be  that  my  statistics  of  actual  egg 
production  upon  the  place  are  no  more 
accurate  than  some  of  our  civ  j  reports. 

M.  B.  D. 


“So  this  is  the  first  time  you’ve  ever 
seen  the  ocean.”  said  her  escort.  “Yes; 
the  very  first  time.”  “And  what  do  you 
think  of  it?”  “Ah  !”  she  sighed  in  ecstasy, 
“it  smells  just  like  oysters.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


I’ve 
Taken  a 
Fall  Out 
of  High 
Prices” 


I’m  right  at  it  again,  Friend, 
hammering  down  the  cost 
of  stoves  and  furnaces  with 
my  wholesale  direct-to-you  from 
my  factory  prices. 

Vjrlte— Get  My  Book 

See  wbat  you  can  savo. 
Satisfied  customers  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Quick  ship¬ 
ment.  Cash  or  ea*y  pay- 
mente.  Unconditional 
Guarantee— also  get  my 
offer  on  Phonoorapha. 
Cream  Separator*.  Point#, 
Roofing,  etc. 

JUk  for  Catalog  Ho.  114 

“Tie  Old  Stove  Matter'*  . 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Mfr*.  Kalamazoo,  Midi. 


For  Sick  Chickens 


Preventive  and  curative  of  colds,  roup,  cankor.  swelled 
head,  nore  head,  chicken  pox,  limber  neck,  sour  crop. chol¬ 
era,  bowel  trouble,  etc.  Mrs.  T.  A.  Morloy  of  Galien.  Mich., 
says:  “Have  used  Germozone  17  yrs.  for  chickens  and 
could  not  Ketalons  without  It.”  Geo.  F.  Vickermau,  Kockdale, 
N.  Y.,  says:  “  Have  used  Get  mozono  14  yetrs;  the  beat  fur 
bowel  trouble  I  ever  found.”  Frank  Sluka,  Chicago,  111., 
writes:  44  I  have  lost  but  1  pigeon  and  no  chickens  in  the  3  yrs. 
I  huv#  been  usiug  Germozone.”  C.  O.  Petrain.  Moline,  111.  : 
il  I  never  had  a  sick  chick  all  last  season.”  Bernard  Horn¬ 
ing:,  KirksvUle,  Mo.,  eavs:  44  Cured  my  puniest  chirks  this 
spring.”  Ralph  Wurst,  Erie,  Pa.,  says  :  44  Not  a  case  of  white 
diarrhoea  in  3  yrs.  1  raise  over  a  thousands  a  year.”  Good 
also  for  rabbits,  birds,  pet  stock. 

GERMOZONE  is  sold  generally  at  drug  and  seed  stores. 
Don’t  risk  a  substitute.  We  mail  from  Omaha  postpaid  in 
new  25c.,  76c.  and  $1,60  sizes.  Poultry  books  free. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO  ,  Dept.  463  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Record  308  Eggs  at  Storrs 


m 


Knight’s  Pedigreed  Wyandottes  Breeding  Stock  for 
sale.  Cockerels  from  liigh  record  hens. 

Send  for  Circular 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  liRlDGETON,  K.  I. 

Vineland  Contest  Pen  66 

10  Barron  Leghorn  Pullets.  Record  at  the  end  of 
4Brd  week  is  2010  eggs.  Price,  $300. 

sired  by  the  sire  of  this  pen,  vigorous, 
UOCKtrdlS  a  pril-hatched  birds  -  S3  each. 

LAYWELL  POULTRY  FARM  .  PlaiuviUe,  Conn. 


Rush  Molting  Hens 
Back  to  Work 

mHIS  year  of  all  years— with  egg  prices  going  th® 

T  highest  ever — getabigfallandwinter  egg-yield.  Get 
your  hens  through  molting — when  they’re  all  expense 
and  no  income — as  fast  as  you  can.  Get  your  pullets 
to  laying  early  and  regularly.  Yes,  get  all  the 
profit  you  can  from  the  high  egg  prices.  Give  all 
your  poultry 


Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

AMERICA’S  original  poultry  tonic  and  conditioner, 
■  the  standard  for  nearly  fifty  years.  It  builds 
health  and  strength  naturally.  It  stops  losses  from  the  strain  of 
molting.  It  puts  and  keeps  hens  in  the  condition  where  a  good 
ration  is  all  they  need  to  lay  the  biggest  lot  of  eggs  you  ever 
got.  See  if  it  doesn’t.  At  our  risk — 

"Your  Money  Back  if  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied” 

Sold  by  60,000  dealers.  There’s  one  near  you 
Write  for  Pratts  NEW  Poultry  Book-Fret 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 

Makers  of  Pratts  Animal  Regulator,  Hog  Tonic, 

Dip  and  Disinfectant,  Veterinary  Remedies. 


PILLING^ri 

TOOLS 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 


Capons  grow  twice  as  large  on 
the  same  amount  of  feed  and 
bring  twice  the  price  per  pound. 
Complete  set  of  reliable,  pmc-  JO  Cfk 
lieal,  easy-to-use  Capon  Tools  L.JU 
— full,  illustrated  Instructions  includ¬ 
ed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO.  Est.  1814 
2233  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Send  for 
FREE 
Capon Book 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

We  are  offering  a  very  choice  lot  of  early  hatched  cocker¬ 
els,  bred  from  carefully  selected  hens,  all  trapnested, 
many  of  them  with  records  of  200  and  better.  Onr  price  is 
$3,  $10  and  $15  each,  according  to  pedigree  and  quality. 
All  stock  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented  or  money  re- 
funded.  THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

GooowiN’s  quality  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

March,  April  and  May  hatched.  Strong,  vigorous 
birds  from  high  producing  stock.  Now  is  the  time 
to  buy.  $3.50,  $4.50  and  $5.50  each. 
Goodwin  Farm,  R.  0.  No.  3,  Torringtou,  Conn. 

Hampton’sBIackLegliorns 

Nicest  lot  of  Young  Cockerels  I  ever  had,  for 
sale.  Write  your  wants. 

A.  E.  Hampton  -  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 


Ruff  flrnlnirlnn*  SALE.  Fourteen  early  hatched 
Dull  UrpingTOnS  Buff  Orpington  Pullets  and  Cock¬ 
erels;  even  numbers:  fine  birds  from  extra-laying 
stock.  Price.  $21.  Theo.  Walker,  Denison,  Iowa 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Vibert’s  trapnested  stock.  4  hens  and  1  cockerel,  $15. 
Cockerels,  $5  each.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandoties  aulS? 


RHOADS,  Do  u  glass  ville,  Pa, 


White  Wyandottes 

lets,  Four  Cockerels,  One  Yearling  Hen,  direct  from 
John  S.  Martin,  Dorcas  Line,  early  hatched  very 
fine  birds.  Price,  $£5.  THEO.  WALKER,  Denison,  Iowa 

Oockerels— Ringlet  Barred  Rocks 

Either  light  or  dark.  Choice  breeding  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  cockerels  a  specialty,  March  and  April  hatched, 
at  $5.  IMO,  $10,  $l.i  and  S'20  ra-  h .  Parkes' Heavy-laying 
strain,  same  age,  J®.  $7.50  and  ->10.  Must  plea6e  or  money 
refunded.  I.  II.  II  A  C  O  li  X,  Sergeuiitsville,  N,  J. 

Foil  SaI.E— 13  May  hatched  BARB.  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
•  1 .50  each.  M.  YAUOER,  Honeoye,  New  York 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


S.C.WhiteLeghom 


yearling  and 
o'fd*  Hens 

heavy  layers,  $1.50  and  $2  each. 
HARRY  SMITH  -  Montgomery,  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  yK^iiK^.^^: 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hens,  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

Buy  your  breeders  now  for  next  year.  My  strain 
are  money  makers.  L.  M  ADAMS,  Eagle  Bridge.  N.  Y 

Yearling  hens.  Excellent  stock 

T  FARM,  Rackaway,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  forest 


50  WhiteLeghorns  °„?de.a  hft80 

Leghorn  Pullets.  15  It.  I.  Red  Pullets,  Sl.,50  each. 
34  Nixon’s  Strain  Black  Leghorns.  12  weeks  old, 
$35  for  the  lot.  Martin’s  Strain  White  Wyandotte 
Oockerels, Tompson’s  Strain  Barred  Rock  Cocker¬ 
els,  $3  each.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

100  year-old  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  hens,  Wyckoff 

Strain,  $2.00  each.  j.  m.  CASE,  Gilboa.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


PLJirVC  COCKERELS,  PULLETS.  DRAKES 
V^lTlLl\a  AND  DUCKLINGS.  WYANDOTTES 

-  AND  ROCKS,  PEKIN.  ROUEN  AND 

RUNNER  DUCKS.  3  rnos.  old  Cockerels  and  Pullets. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  K.  34,  Phoenix ville,  Pa. 

Black  JERSEY  GIANTS 

Free  descriptive  circular. 

SUSSEX  FARM  R.  R.  2  Belmar,  N.  J. 

Deep  Red  S.C.R.  I.  R.  Cockerels 

Splendid  stock.  $5  each. 

Barnes,  R.  4,  B.  54,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


TwJgoo^  Reg^ Female  AffCdalC  PUppiCS 

three  months  old,  one  black  and  tan,  one  grizzle. 
Dam  is  an  unnsnaliy  well  developed  individual, 
thoroughly  mannered  companion,  and  a  finished 
hunter  on  both  game  and  vermin.  Ourang  sire. 
These  youngsters  have  been  handled  since  birth, 
and  are  very  bright  puppies.  Price.  $15  each. 
George  H.  Ely  -  New  Hope,  Pa. 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  REO  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6o.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland.  Iowa 


Collie  Pups 


The  Intelligent  Kind.” 

_  From  registered  grand  work¬ 
ing  stock.  Sable  and  White  beauties.  Shipped  on  appro- 
vaL  Males,  $10;  Females.  $U.  WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cobocion,  .Y.Y. 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPS 


A  few  choice  pups  realty 
for  September  shipment 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  Red  Raven  strain.  Papers  fur- 

nisiied  free.  BRANORETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandreth.  N  Y. 


ColliePups  “'.’,‘1  •y..U.'Y„z.KA!LAN1>  RE1>  babbits 


NELSON  BROS. 


Grove  City,  Pa. 


CCDDCTC  ,hat  eive  satisfaction.  Any  size.  White 
rCIlltC  I  H  or  brown.  I  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

Instruction  book  ami  price  list  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  New  London  Ohio 

FERRETS  For  Sale 

list  free.  Catalogue  10c.  C.  11.  KKEKEK  a  CO.,  GrMn.icb,  Ohio 

AIREDALE  PUPS,  $10  and  $15 
Fairchauce  Farm  Danielson,  Conn. 


RABBITS 


DELAWARE  VALLEY  RABBIT  FARM 

We  are  specializing  in  Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zea- 
lands.  At  this  time  lot  of  nice  Rufus  Red  Breeding 
Does,  priced  to  move.  Will  breed  to  registeredbuck* 
Write  me.  THEO.  S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Belgian  Hares 

Four  months  old,  $3  Each;  $5.00  per  pair 
Two  "  “  3  "  3.50  ” 

CHAS.  R.  KEITH,  -  Tarrytowu,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Fst“i'k1of8  Pedigreed  Hew  Zealand  Reds 

5-mos  -old;  Does  and  Bucks  of  no  kin.  Prices  right 

M  R.  GRIFFIN,  Box  168,  Middlesex,  N?Y. 

BELGIAN  HARES  SSSftUJftJS 

guinea  pigs.  Young  and  breeding  stock.  Price  list  and 
circulars  for  stamp.  N.  SPOOR,  Ravena,  New  York 


Rufus 

Red 


Belgians,  Flemish  Giants,  English  and  Dutch  Hares  Register 


and 
Registered 


You  can  buy  your  Foundation  for  a  trifle  more  than  Common  Stock  from 

First  Prize  Winners  of  this  Country  and  England 

Boston.  Jan.  1919.  Three.  Muncie,  Ind.,  Feb.  1919,  Two.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich..  Apr.  1919,  Nine  Prize  Winners 

The  offspring  of  this  quality  is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  the  offspring  of  poor  stock. 

I  Guarantee  Satisfaction  and  Safe  Delivery,  anywhere  in  America,  or  Money  Refunded. 

JOSEPH  BLANK  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Ave.  MT.  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


PULLETS 


S  P.W  I  FRHDR  M _ April  hatch,  laying  next  month.  -  $3.00  each 

•  u  •  n  ,  L  b  U  I]  U  It  R  Few  March  hatch,  laying  this  month,  3.25  each 

immediate  Shipment.  Every  Bird  Guaranteed 

Also,  few  selected  Barron  Cockerels,  April  hatch,  $5.00  each 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  bless  the  day  when  I  subscribed  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  because  it  carries  out  the 
principle  of  fair  play  in  actual  practice, 
and  not.  simply  with  ink  and  paper.  I 
have  read  a  good  many  farm  papers,  but 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen 
that  is  actually  as  good  as  the  name  guar¬ 
antee  implies,  in  every  way.  j.  w. 

Ohio. 

The  above  letter  and  the  many  ex¬ 
pressions  we  receive  of  the  same  nature 
are  more  of  an  encouragement  to  those 
who  are  carrying  on  the  detail  work  of 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  than  the  writers  may  be 
aware.  The  work  in  connection  with 
Publisher’s  Desk  is  sometimes  discour¬ 
aging,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
have  such  expressions  of  appreciation  and 
assurance  that  farmers  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  pretended  and  real  unselfish  ser¬ 
vice  in  their  interest.  This  expression 
is  the  result  of  an  adjustment  secured 
on  an  order  for  seed  corn  which  proved 
to  be  so  inferior  as  not  to  be  fit  'for  plant¬ 
ing.  The  seedsman  is  one  not  permitted 
to  advertise  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 

I  am  a  director  in  our  local  trust  com¬ 
pany,  the  only  farmer  on  the  board.  I 
get  many  circulars  from  stock  or  bond 
brokers.  Some  give  “inside  tips”  on  cer¬ 
tain  propositions.  Maybe  they  are  gen¬ 
uine.  Maybe  not.  Recently  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  two  circular  letters  about  the 
Terminal  Oil  Co.  of  Houston.  Tex.,  backed 
by  the  Houston  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Cir¬ 
cular  says  all  red-blooded  Americans 
gamble  a  little.  Can  I  be  a  sport  and 
take  a  risk?  It  further  says  if  I  can’t 
afford  to  lose,  then  don’t  buy  their  shares, 
but  with  Ben  Garrett  back  of  the  Ter¬ 
minal  Oil  Co.  we  can’t  lose.  Oil  is  all 
around  their  holdings,  so  why  is  it  not  on 
theirs?  Just  received  a  marked  copy  of 
the  “Pathfinder,”  which  contains  a  long 
account  of  this  same  projected  Terminal 
Oil  Co.  We  bank  directors  are  picked 
out  for  suckers.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Houston  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  can  be  in 
better  business  than  backing  up  a  pro¬ 
jected  oil  company.  Our  banking  laws 
here  in  Pennsylvania  are  strict  in  mat¬ 
ters  such  as  this.  A  friend  died  recently 
in  Philadelphia.  He  had  a  disagreeable 
job  and  worked  hard  for  years.  lie  fought 
in  the  Civil  War  for  three  years,  un¬ 
flinchingly  'facing  the  enemy.  Among  the 
few  effects  he  left  was  a  lot  of  correspond¬ 
ence  which  shows  he  was  a  heavy  pur¬ 
chaser  of  so-called  oil  stocks  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  other  Western  sections. 
They  offered  him  a  bonus  on  all  sales  to 
his  friends.  He  spent  hundreds  of  his 
hard  earnings  in  visionary  oil  companies, 
getting  nothing  in  return  but  waste  paper. 
He  could  not  repulse  this  enemy  (the  oil 
stock  broker)  in  his  later  years.  I  own 
valuable  property.  I  spent  $3,000  last 
year  in  improvements.  I  need  a  tractor, 
a  farm  truck,  a  new  binder.  Two  good 
horses.  Some  repairs  must  be  made.  Now 
wouldn’t  it  be  silly,  to  say  the  least,  to 
accept  these  allurements  and  send  money 
down  there  when  my  farm  and  equipment 
can  use  all  I  can  make  for  several  years? 
Moral :  Spend  your  money  at  home. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  L.  d. 

There  is  no  discounting  the  logic  of 
this  farmer  and  bank  director.  Our  quo¬ 
tation  from  Financial  World  a  few  weeks 
ago  shows  that  the  Houston  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.  has  no  depositors,  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  come  under  State  super¬ 
vision.  This  so-called  bank  and  trust 
company,  as  we  understand  it.  might  more 
properly  be  called  a  stock  promoting 
house.  Perhaps  there  is  no  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  concern  from  using  this  assumed 
name,  which  is  well  intended  to  deceive 
the  public.  A  bank  or  trust  company  is 
understood  to  come  under  State  super¬ 
vision,  and  this  inspires  a  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  from  the  public,  which  is  not  war¬ 
ranted  in  this  case.  II.  L.  D.  expresses 
our  sentiments  fully  with  regard  to  the 
promotions  of  the  Houston  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  as  well  as  all  other  stock  selling 
schemes  promoted  in  the  same  fashion. 

The  Old  Dominion  Realty  Co.,  437 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  has  agents  in 
our  county  trying  to  find  buyers  for  lots 
in  Westbury,  Long  Island.  They  give 
free  transportation  to  New  York  and  re¬ 
turn,  including  board,  to  induce  pur¬ 
chasers  to  see  the  lots.  Tell  us  what  you 
know  about  this  in  Publisher’s  Desk. 

Virginia.  D.  n.  R. 

We  do  not  know  the  Old  Dominion 
Realty  Co.,  or  where  the  Westbury  lots 
are  located.  The  one  thing  we  are  sure 
of  is  that  if  the  lots  were  any  bargain 


the  realty  company  would  not  need  to  go 
to  Virginia  to  sell  them.  Long  Island  has 
been  the  victim  of  more  fake  real  estate 
schemes  than  any  other  place  we  know 
about.  It  is  usually  the  most  worthless 
lots  that  are  sold  to  people  at  a  distance 
— sometimes  as  suburban  to  New  York 
City,  and  often  the  same  lot  has  been  sold 
to  several  individuals  in  succession.  Af¬ 
ter  one  purchaser  discovers  he  has  been 
stung  he  stops  making  payments,  and 
another  sucker  is  found  to  take  the  same 
bait.  It  is  a  safe  bet  that  the  lots  in 
question  are  being  offered  in  Virginia  at 
several  times  their  actual  value. 


For  Your  Kinds  of  Roads 


We  have  published  so  much  about  E.  G. 
Lewis  and  his  various  schemes  that  the 
opinion  of  an  editor  recognized  as  a 
financial  authority  may  prove  refreshing. 
The  following  is  from  the  current  issue 
of  Financial  World ,  and  published  under 
the  heading,  “In  the  Land  of  Fairy 
Finance.” 

awakening  of  a  dreamer. 

When  considering  the  proposition.  E.  G. 
Lewis,  of  Atascadero,  Cal.,  makes  to  sub¬ 
scribers  of  his  “Illustrated  Review”  to 
buy  his  personal  notes  and  receive  with 
them  a  participation  in  some  of  his  min¬ 
ing  enterprises,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
his  disastrous  financial  operations  at  the 
time  he  was  located  in  St.  Louis.  At  that 
time  Lewis  promoted  a  mail  order  deposit 
bank,  sold  stock  in  his  magazine,  the 
“Woman’s  Magazine,”  and  also  property 
in  a  suburban  development.  All  this 
financing  occurred  while  the  big  Fair  was 
being  held  in  that  city.  All  these  schemes 
went  out  in  a  blaze  of  resentment  and  re¬ 
criminations,  Lewis  charging  that  he  was 
being  persecuted.  In  the  end  the  real 
reasons  for  the  disastrous  ending  of  all 
his  propositions  concerned  his  investors 
less  than  the  fact  that  they  were  out  of 
pocket  a  considerable  amount  of  their 
capital.  Lewis  went  to  California  and 
started  a  new  magazine  and  a  colonization 
scheme  and  as  success  came  to  him  he  has 
again  started  dreaming  about  new  worlds 
to  conquer  with  the  capital  of  subscribers 
to  his  publication.  Time  has  not  cooled 
his  power  of  visualizing  profits  ■which 
runs  in  the  n’tli  per  cents.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  great  gap 
between  one’s  vision  and  actualities,  into 
which  it  is  quite  easy  for  the  investor  to 
sink  his  capital  and  this  occurs  more  often 
than  otherwise  when  following  a  dreamer 
rather  than  a  doer  of  things. 

We,  however,  do  not  share  the  popular 
view  of  the  Editor  of  Financial  World 
that  Lewis  is  a  “dream.”  His  record  in¬ 
dicates  that  he  is  a  cool,  calculating  get- 
rich-quick  promoter. 

Can  you  give  information  about  the 
Chicago  Portrait  Co.?  Their  agent  was 
here  yesterday  and  I  began  to  think  he 
was  a  fake.  He  had  envelopes,  and  in 
some  were  checks  for  $12.50.  My  hus¬ 
band  drew  the  lucky  one,  so  he  said  lie 
would  paint  two  pictures  for  the  $12.50 
and  put  the  pictures  or  work  rather  in  our 
home  for  people  to  look  at,  as  he  said 
there  were  so  many  people  asking  through 
your  paper  to  send  them  a  sample,  and  lie 
said  of  course  they  could  not  do  that,  so 
they  took  this  way  of  advertising  their 
goods.  If  anyone  around  here  asked 
about  their  work  they  would  have  the 
paper  refer  them  to  us  to  look  at  the 
pictures.  I  never  saw  any  such  thing  in 
your  paper.  He  said  we  did  not  need  to 
take  the  frames,  but  I  see  on  the  slip 
that  we  shall  have  to  take  the  frames. 
Could  I  cancel  such  an  order,  or  will  I 
have  to  take  them  with  the  frames?  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  them  and  told 
them  not  to  make  the  pictures,  as  I  would 
not  accept  them.  I  am  quite  worried 
about  it  and  don’t  feel  as  if  we  could 
afford  to  pay  a  big  price  for  frames. 

New  York.  mrs.  c.  b. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Chicago  Por¬ 
trait  Co.  agents  are  active  again  with 
the  fake  “lucky  envelope  scheme.”  We 
have  exposed  it  before.  If  some  one 
would  take  the  pains  to  have  these  agents 
arrested  for  promoting  a  lottery  scheme 
we  believe  the  charge  would  be  sustained. 
It  amounts  to  a  petty  swindle.  We  never 
heard  of  anyone  drawing  one  of  the  “un¬ 
lucky  envelopes.”  Portrait  agents  are  the 
worst  class  of  pirates  that  infest  country 
districts.  They  are  always  good  talkers, 
which  gains  them  a  bearing.  Our  advice 
is  to  call  the  dog  when  one  of  them  ap¬ 
pears. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  reliability 
of  the  Franklin  Paint  Co.,  whose  adver¬ 
tisement  I  enclose?  j.  L.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

Another  subscriber  reports  having  or¬ 
dered  1G  gallons  of  paint  from  this  house 
and  was  shipped  40  gallons,  which  he 
rightly  refused  to  accept.  This  might 
have  been  due  to  a  mistake ;  but  it  is  a 
trick  of  this  class  of  paint  houses  to  ship 
more  than  was  ordered.  We  do  not 
recommend  dealing  with  the  concern. 


Severest  service  to  which  tires  can  be  subjected  is  country 
road  service.  Those  roads  you  travel  in  your  cars 
some  are  good — some  are  bad — others  worse. 

So — if  you  want  best  tire  service — you  require  tires 
that  are  specially  built  to  take  roads  as  they  come. 

Racine  Country  Road  Tires 

are  scientifically  made  for  country 
road  service.  They  are  carefully 
extra  tested  through  every  step  in 
their  construction,  so  you  may  be 
sure  they  have  the  needed  extra 
quality. 

Racine  Country  Road  Tires — 5000- 
mile  guarantee — more  than  pay  your 
money  back  in  mileage. 

For  Your  Own  Protection  Be  Certain  Every 
Racine  Tire  You  Buy  Bears  the  Name 


The  Best  Potash  Fertilizer 

The  JOYNT  Brand 

Pure  Unleached  Hardwood  Ashes 
A  complete  muI  sure  fertilizer  for  all  growing’ crops. 
They  solve  the  problem.  Especially  adapted  for  top 
dressing  worn  out  grass  and  meadow  land  and  for  seed¬ 
ing  down  have  no  equals.  Increase  your  hay  yields 
while  prices  are  high.  AGEKTS*  WANTED 
Correspondence  invited.  Address  John  Joynt,  Lucknow,  Ont.,  Canada 
References:  Bradstreets  Agency  or  Bank  of  Hamilton,  Lucknow,  Ont 


WkM  I  A  O  C  C"  C  Richest  Feed  Lowest  Cost 
I VI  U  LHOO  EL O Write  For  Special  Price 
NEW  YORK  MOLASSES  COMPANY.  30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


Wanied-A  Practical  Farmer  .f,’"",1,'1 

tilizer  salesman  during  the  fall  ami  winter  months. 
Must  furnish  good  references  and  lie  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  counties  of  1).  tchess  and  Columbia  of 
Eastern  Now  York.  ADV.,  5849,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

South  Jersey  Farms  For  Sale 

BLACK  &  DAVENPORT  REALTY  CO. 

IVaeli  Street  ...  Iliimimintun,  N.J. 


D  A  13  D  KT  I  C  Standard  size.  A I 
DUrt  rtE.K-0  Elm  hoops.  Tlioi 
ougfdy ’seasoned  material.  KOBT.  GILLIES,  apdlim,  V  V. 


Apple 

oucfily  season 


Arronle*  Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  one 
Hgolllo.  Saturday.  Profits.  $.\i>0  enoh.  Square  Deal. 
Particulars fhkk.  ltUSl.Elt  COMPANY,  Johnstown-,  Ohio 


A  money-maker  and  hard  work  saver  for  land  elearers  and  wood-cutting 
contractors.  One  man  can  move  it  from  cut  to  cut.  Simple  and  reliable. 
Hundreds  in  use  all  over  the  U.  S.  When  not  ia  use  for  wood  cutting,  the  4  H.  P.  motor  will 
run  mills,  feed  mills,  feed  cutters,  pumps,  etc.  Quick  deliverU.  from  over 

"  My  Wadi  taw  it  cutting  xond  ftr  ttu  than  3  itnti  _  100  point  a  throughout 

ac,rd."—F.  J.  t?HHam,.  Bumi.  Or,.  M  the  United  States. 

’Thavttaiuid thrniihfiw  fnl  ulidaak  to;>  attht  r au  f 
tf  ont  flit  a  minutt.  '* — N.  F.  Mjtrt,  Latin,  Calif  ) 

America  must  burn  more 
wood  for  fuel.  One  Wade 
will  do  10  men’s  work  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  Write 
for  free  Book,  “LIow  Dan 
Ross  cuts  40  cords 
a  day,”  full  de¬ 
tails  and  spec¬ 
ial  price. 


\/1  ^ 

j  Used  and  \ 

J  specified  j 

'hbutheU.S./J 
,  Government . 

WdC. 


404  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore!" 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  It  known  here. 
This  Rate  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  ns  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eggs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  pages. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Young’  working  foreman  on  largo 
fruit  farm,  who  lias  lia<l  experience  with  apple 
trees,  where  lie  can  get  additional  mechanical 
and  fruit  experience.  ADVERTISER  5817,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  dairy  farm,  single  man  or  man 
and  wife  for  a  year,  by  Sept.  1.  L.  KITTLE, 
Roscoc,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  dry  hand  milkers;  aide 
to  milk  at  least  30  cows  twice  daily;  no  other 
work;  wages  807.50  per  month,  with  board  and 
room.  WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO., 
Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  with  wife,  to  work  small 
farm  on  Lake  George,  where  one  or  two  help¬ 
ers  are  employed;  must  have  experience  with 
poultry,  cows,  sheep;  give  references  and  full 
account  of  past  work,  what  salary  (including 
wife’s  work)  expected.  Address  W.  D.  MANN, 
Hague,  N.  Y. 

- j 

WANTED — Experienced  single  man  to  take 
charge  of  a  herd  of  Nubian  goats.  MOUNT 
KEMBLE  FARM,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

— — - j 

WANTED — Married  man,  preferably  no  children, 
to  take  charge  herd  of  registered  and  high- 
class  grade  Guernseys;  modern  itarn  and  first- 
class  living  conditions;  one  familiar  with  A.  R. 
work  and  balancing  rations;  give  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5809,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — October  lst-November  1st,  thoroughly 
competent  farmer  (not  superintendent)  for  45 
acres  under  cultivation,  thirty  miles  from  New 
York  City;  must  have  practical  knowledge  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  cows,  testing,  raising  of  calves, 
feeding;  also  must  understand  hogs  and  chickens 
thoroughly,  as  well  as  care  of  apple  and  peach 
orchard,  general  farming  and  soils;  married  man 
without  children  preferred;  references  must  he 
first-class  as  to  character,  habits,  etc.,  and  from 
reliable  persons  only;  wages  $75  per  month  and 
fair  treatment  products  from  farm,  in  addition 
a  substantial  share  of  profits  of  the  farm  at  end 
of  season;  position  calls  for  steady,  hard  work, 
but  a  good  home  and  splendid  opportunity  for 
financial  advancement  for  right  man;  only  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  all-around  man  considered. 
BOX  104,  Briarcllff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farmer-gardener  on  farm  in 
Morris  County,  N.  J. ;  also  to  assist  with  poul¬ 
try;  $60  monthly  with  good  house  (modern  im¬ 
provements)  and  privileges;  pleasant  location; 
one  mile  from  station;  state  age,  personnel  of 
family  and  references;  good  place  for  reliable, 
conscientious  man.  ADVERTISER  5881,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED— I  am  a  retired  business 
man  and'  own  a  fully  equipped  farm,  best  river 
bottom  soil,  over  one  hundred  acres,  near  New 
York  City  and  good  local  markets;  1918  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  over  §4,01)0;  the  farm  is  well  stocked  ami 
planted,  with  every  necessary  tool  on  the  place; 
am  looking  for  a  thorough  business  farmer,  to 
whom  I  can  rent  this  farm  outright  or  operate 
the  same  on  shares;  only  competent  and  respon¬ 
sible  party,  with  good  references,  will  be  consid- 
ered.  Answer  to  ADVERTISER  5878,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  dairy  and  herdsman;  mar¬ 
ried;  one  able  to  prepare  pasteurized  milk  for 
local  trade;  just  making  a  start  with  pedigreed 
Tlolsteins:  good  house  and  privileges  and'  satis¬ 
factory  wages  for  the  right  party;  must  board 
one  man;  farm  located  in  Westchester  County, 
30  miles  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  5877, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  thoroughbred  cattle; 

must  lie  able  to  do  A.  R.  O.  work;  married; 
between  age  of  thirty  and  forty;  farm  located 
Southeastern  New  York;  knowledge  of  general 
farming  preferred;  best  references  required; 
state  salary  expected:  one  who.  is  willing  to 
build  up  herd  and  make  reputation  for  himself 
and  herd.  ADVERTISER  5S70,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  or  woman,  preferably 
with  daughter  old  enough  to  help  with  house¬ 
work.  to  run  boarding  house  on  large  farm;  man 
to  hell)  with  either  field  or  barn  work:  good 
wages.  Including  board  for  family.  AD\  ER- 
T1SER  58(58,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Young  man,  eighteen  to  twenty, 
general  helper  on  farm:  good  wages,  room  and 
board.  C.  S.  P.  WILLIAMS,  R.  F.  D„  West 
Cheshire,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted;  one  who  understands 
curing  and  feeding  breeder  (fucks;  must  lie 
conscientious  worker,  sober  ami  reliable,  end  get 
results;  references  required.  FRANCO-AMEK- 
IP AN  POULTRY  CO.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  single  men;  one  good  milker 
and  barn  man;  other  teamster  and  general 
farm  worker;  wages  §40  per  month,  board  and 
room;  yearly  Job.  GEO.  B.  SNYDER,  Supt., 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  good,  sober,  reliable  mar¬ 
ried  man  to  work  in  dairy;  one  experienced  in 
feeding  calves  preferred;  must  be  willing  to 
work  and  take  an  interest  in  the  work;  good 
bouse  provided;  we  are  also  in  need  of  a  single 
man  to  do  general  farm  work  and  assist  in  the 
dairy-  if  necessary,  BL^OMINGDALI*)  I  ARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J.  A.  S.  Corteiyou,  Secretary. 


SINGLE  man  wanted,  good  milker  and  able  to 
handle  boiler  and  machinery;  chief  work  in 
dairy  bottling  milk  and  keeping  things  clean; 
state  previous  work  and  wages  wanted.  I  LS’LLR- 
DORP  FARMS,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  Delcastle  Farms; 

the  work  is  done  by  men  from  the  county 
workhouse  on  the  honor  system,  and1  we  want  a 
man  to  help  look  after  them;  should  understand 
all  kinds  of  farm  work  and  machinery;  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  dairy  cattle  and  dairying  would  also 
help;  applicant  need  not  necessarily  lie  entirely 
able  bodied,  providing  he  has  a  good  head:  a  re¬ 
turned  army  man,  who  is  able  to  get  around 
over  a  big  farm,  could  do  it,  even  though  he 
were  otherwise  disabled;  wages  §70  per  month; 
a  splendid  house  with  modern  improvements,  milk, 
garden,  potatoes,  wood  and  the  privilege  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  few  chickens.  Apply  to  C.  H.  Cl  LI  EN, 
Superintendent,  Delcastle  Farms,  Marshallton, 
Del. 


WANTED — Experienced  shepherd  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  care  and  butchering  of  sheep: 
herd  of  350;  location  Northern  New  Jersey; 
state  all  particulars.  RAMAPO  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY.  Muhwuh,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  30  to  45,  _  country 
woman  preferred;  house  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  no  washing;  four  in  family;  a  permanent 
position  for  person  who  wants  to  be  treated  as 
one  of  family  and  not  as  servant.  Write,  stat¬ 
ing  yvages  expected,  age  and  full  particulars, 
A.  J.  DAVENPORT,  Bogota,  N.  J. 


A  good  position  for  a  capable  woman.  Wanted 
— Strong,  competent,  experienced  women, 

pleasant  and  kind,  for  general  housework  in 
refined’  family  of  five  adults;  no  washing,  ex¬ 
cept  for  herself;  country  house  with  every  con¬ 
venience,  thirty  miles  from  New  York;  only  ten 
minutes’  walk  from  railroad,  trolley,  church; 
wages  sixty  dollars  a  month;  references  re¬ 
quired;  place  open  September  sixteenth.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5887,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  to  work  in  nursery;  good 
job  for  right  party;  work  required  will  be 
such  ns  any  good  farmer  can  do.  ROSEDALE 
NURSERIES,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

CAPABLE  manager  fruit  farm  wants  position  on 
salary  and  interest  in  business;  experienced  in 
proper  production  and  marketing.  ADVERTISER 
5771,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  hustler,  open  for  position; 

American;  married;  skilled  dairyman  and 
breeder;  exceptional  knowledge  general  farm¬ 
ing;  lifetime  experience  all  branches;  practical 
and  scientific.  POSTOFFICE  BOX  308,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

CAPABLE  manager  open  for  position  after  Oct. 

1st;  college  training;  15  years  of  practical 
experience  in  up-to-date  dairying,  certified  milk 
production  and  farm  crops;  best  of  references; 
prefer  East.  BOX  104,  Daisytown,  Pa. 

AMERICAN,  married,  farmer  by  birth  and 
choice,  with  executive  and  mechanical  ability; 
many  years’  practical  experience  in  general 
fanning,  dairy  and  fruit  growing;  no  liquor  or 
tobacco;  capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  farm¬ 
ing  proposition;  not  loss  than  $100  ‘per  month. 
Address  W.  J.  FANWOOD,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

WANTED — By  practical  American  farmer,  mar¬ 
ried,  position  as  working  superintendent;  life 
experience  and  some  scientific  training;  best  of 
references;  Westchester  Co.  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5853,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Married,  with  15  years'  practi¬ 
cal  experience  on  private  and  commercial 
plants,  desires  position;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5862,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — By  experienced  gentleman,  light 
farm,  garden  or  other  work.  ADVERTISER 
5879,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  American,  married  man,  desires  position 
as  herdsman  with  purebred  Guernseys;  A1  ref¬ 
erences  and  experience.  Address  J.  A.  Y.,  Lou- 
donvllle,  N.  Y.;  P.  O.  Box  74. 

MAN,  sixty,  years  old,  desires  steady  work  on 
farm  or  lawn,  especially  on  Catholic  farm; 
will  work  for  far  less  than  usual  wages,  and  not 
work  on  Sunday.  JOHN  SCHNEIDER,  8  Foun¬ 
tain  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

WANTED — Position  ns  manager  of  up-to-date 
dairy  farm  or  private  estate,  or  as  herdsman 
of  first-class  dairy,  by  November  1,  by  young 
man;  single;  Agricultural  College  graduate;  life 
experience  on  farm;  good  habits;  honest  and  in¬ 
dustrious:  give  location,  full  details  and  best 
wages  paid  in  first  letter.  LOCK  BOX  No.  66, 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

WITH  SOUND  agricultural  education  and  three 
years’  successful  experience  as  salaried  mana¬ 
ger.  33  years  old,  would  prefer  situation  with 
progressive  farm  owner,  who  cannot  assume 
management  himself,  on  basis  of  percentage  of 
farm  profits:  farm  business  must  be  big  enough 
to  demand  all  my  energy  and  ability  and  show 
possibility  of  good  profits:  East  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  5875,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  seeks  position  as 
working  manager;  thoroughly  familiar  with 
incubators,  brooders,  rearing  on  large  scale  for 
egg  production.  etc.;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  5874,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT — Gentleman’s  country  es¬ 
tate  or  large  farm,  is  open  for  engagement; 
twenty  years'  successful  experience  farming, 
dairying  and  fruit  growing;  American,  highest 
type,  education  and  ability  to  do  and  produce 
results  in  all  branches,  together  with  construc¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  5S73,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AMERICAN  farmer,  orchardist,  gardener,  with 
family  of  workers,  wishes  position,  manage 
farm  or  gentleman’s  estate;  understands  all 
crops,  stock,  machinery,  etc.:  modern  methods; 
trustworthy;  relieve  owner  of  all  care:  get  re¬ 
sults;  will  not  consider  anv  farm  too  small  to 
afford  $1,500.00  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER 
5871,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i 

POSITION  wanted  to  take  full  charge  of  a  good 
herd  where  large,  long  or  short  time  records 
are  wanted:  am  expert  at  the  work  and  can  take 
charge  of  farm  also;  expect  good  salary  and 
percentage  or  bonus;  state  full  particulars,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  5870,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  commercial  poultry- 
man  desires  position  on  up-to-date  plant;  un¬ 
derstands  Mammoth  incubators  and  all  modern 
equipment  and  methods:  am  single,  English,  age 
36;  wages  $75  month  and  hoard:  good  references. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5866,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Practical  farm  manager: 

American,  age  33.  married,  no  children;  eight 
years  in  last  position:  experienced  in  handling 
crops,  stoek.  dairying  and  all  farm  machinery; 
can  give  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
5864.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  desires  position  with  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  herd,  preferably  N.  Y.  State:  good  stock 
and  blood  lines  essential;  thoroughly  competent 
in  feeding  for  production.  A.  R.  O.  work,  calf 
raising,  etc.;  graduate  Alfred  University  Agri¬ 
cultural  School.  ADVERTISER  5886,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  (30),  small  family,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  manager  or  farmer  on  com¬ 
mercial  or  private  estate:  thorough,  practical 
knowledge  of  livestock,  crops,  machinery  and 
men:  reference  furnished.  LOUIS  B.  KLEMM, 
R.  I).  No.  0,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  desires  position  on  up-to-date  es¬ 
tate;  registered  Guernseys  and  A.  R.  work 
preferred;  capable  of  farm  management;  calves 
and  butter-making  special  attention.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  American,  married,  no  children, 
desires  position  us  manager  on  gentleman’s 
place;  references.  ADVERTISER  5S83,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  shepherd  (married)  desire* 
position;  qualified  to  take  charge  of  large  flock 
of  sheep.  ADVERTISER  5865,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  27,  single,  agricultural  college 
graduate,  with  several  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  poultry,  husbandry  and  orcharding,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  a  modern  farm  where  one  or  both 
of  the  above  branches  of  farming  are  carried  on. 
ADVERTISER  5884,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
- ) 

WORKING  foreman  wants  position;  10  years’ 
experience  ail  kinds  livestock  and  registered 
cows,  poultry  raising,  crops,  tractor  and  up-to- 
date  machinery;  wife  good  butter-maker;  best 
references.  J.  W.  POTCHTAR,  450  Watkins 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED — 50-acre  farm  and  farmer,  within  25 
miles  of  New  York;  must  have  good  house  and 
farm  buildings,  cows,  pigs  and  chickens;  farmer 
to  live  on  place,  keep  it.  in  order  and  farm  it 
for  his  own  benefit;  will  be  used  by  owner's 
children  during  week-ends.  It.  E.  FULTON,  252 
West  04th  Street,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  nearly  4  acres,  in 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.;  new  8-room  house, 
running  water,  60-foot  henhouse;  also  brooder 
house;  for  quick  sale,  $2,800,  crops  Included. 
ADVERTISER  5847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHICKEN  FARM  TO  LET— Completely  equipped, 
48  miles  from  New  York.  J.  H.  SERVIS, 
Carmel,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Laurel  Farms  at  Hamilton  (seat  of 
Colgate  University),  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
Laurel  farms  consist  of  233  acres  of  spring 
watered,  high  producing  dairy  land  and  two 
complete  sets  of  buildings  situated  close  to¬ 
gether,  two  fine  dwelling  houses;  will  he  sold 
with  fifty  head  of  registered  Holstein  cattle,  six 
horses  and  a  very  complete  set  of  farming  tools; 
also  all  crops,  including  over  100  tons  of  hay; 
everything  hut  the  household  goods  for  §25,000; 
if  unable  to  sell  both  farms,  will  sell  separately 
140  and1  93  acres,  with  or  without  equipment. 
Address  owner,  J.  GRANT  MOUSE,  Laurel 
Farms,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

DON’T  overlook  this  productive  300-acre  dairy 
and  stock  farm;  modern  equipment,  fine  cli¬ 
mate,  excellent  market.  ELI  DAVIDSON,  Eads, 
Tenn. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  farms  in 
Northern  New  York;  300  acres;  all  tillable, 
except  iX)  acres  of  thickly  covered  pine  timber 
land:  18-room  house  with  all  improvements; 
large  roomy  barns,  cow  stable;  over  50  head  of 
cattle  and  30  horses;  two  silos,  piggery,  up-to- 
date  poultry  house,  garage  and  tenant  house; 
electric  lights  in  house  and  barns:  also  adequate 
water  supply;  farm  suited  for  dairying  or  mar¬ 
ket  gardening;  one  mile  outside  of  city  of  Glens 
Falls  of  about  20.000;  fifty  miles  north  of 
Albany.  Apply  JAMES  H.  SEAMAN,  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAI.E — A  farm  containing  about  55  acres  of 
land.  15,000  grapevines.  15,000  gooseberry 
bushes,  500  apple  trees  in  bearing:  the  right  man 
can  make  money  operating  this  place;  the  own¬ 
ers  are  all  engaged  in  other  business,  and  have 
no  time  to  give  it  any  attention.  Address  WM. 
C.  SMITH,  Milford  Fruit  Farm,  Milford,  Del. 

WANTED — For  1920;  poultry  farm,  stocked;  30- 
40  miles  South  Jersey.  Particulars  in  full. 
J.  A.  S.,  201  Wayne  St.,  Jersey  C:'y,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  dairy  f  :ms  in  Del¬ 
aware  Co.;  centrally  located;  contains  200 
acres  in  high  state  of  cultivation;  cutting  about 
100  tons  hay  yearly;  winters  around  50  head 
stock;  3  to  3  horses;  fine  buildings;  large  barn, 
with  silo  nearly  new;  running  spring  water  at 
house  and  barn;  fruit;  fine  trout  stream;  Alfalfa 
grows  nicely  oil  part  of  farm;  about  75  acres  fine 
timber;  40  meadow;  balance  pastures;  will  sell 
with  or  without  equipment  and  stock.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 500-acre  estate  in  the  beautiful  Fin¬ 
ger  Lakes  district;  one  mile  frontage  on  Lake 
Seneca;  artistic  Summer  cottage  on  lake  shore; 
150  acres  grain  and  300  acres  choicest  fruit 
grown  in  New  York  State,  including  cherries, 
plums,  prunes,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  grapes, 
apples;  manager’s  house,  seven  tenant  houses; 
complete  equipment  farm  machinery,  tools,  stock: 
owner  retiring  from  business.  CRANDALL 

MKLVINE.  First  Trust  and  Deposit  Building, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent,  one  to  five  acres,  for  term 
years  in  exchange  for  services;  no  agents. 
Address  ADVERTISER  58SO,  care  Rural ‘New- 
Yorker. 

A  GREAT  farm  bargain,  located  In  Butler  Co., 
Pa.,  of  167  acres;  good  six-room  house;  good 
barn;  about  50  acres  very  level;  also  about  50 
acres  in  timber;  balance  hilly;  in  the  coal  and 
oil  belt:  must  sacrifice  for  cash  at  only  $50  per 
acre.  GEO.  E.  DIETZ,  owner,  Zelienople,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 39-acre  farm,  one  and  half  miles  to 
station;  will  sell  reasonable;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  JOHN  COMER  FORD,  Pittstown,  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — $9,000  cash  will  buy  a  good  fruit 
farm,  consisting  of  60  acres;  18  of  it  is  wood¬ 
land;  1,200  peach  trees,  300  cherries,  700  apple, 
50  pears.  3’j  acres  grapes:  8,000  currants;  Uj 
acre  raspberries;  all  young  trees;  also  small  as¬ 
paragus  bed;  bungalow  consisting  of  5  rooms  and 
bath,  large  attic  and  cellar:  good  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings;  power  sprayer;  power  saw:  all  neces¬ 
sary  implements:  Ford  truck:  on  State  road  % 
a  mile  from  town  and  station;  good  school  and 
churches.  Anply  to  MRS.  E.  M..  BATTS,  Park 
Laue,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Seven  rooms,  bath,  furnished  or  un¬ 
furnished:  city  conveniences:  five  minutes  from 
depot;  hour  out;  one  to  four  acres;  orchard, 
stoek,  etc. :  bargain.  Owner,  CHAS.  A.  TAY¬ 
LOR.  Greenlawn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Two  farms,  situated  in  Greenville 
Co..  Va.;  one  of  129  acres:  good  buildings  and 
fenced  for  stock  raising:  with  improvements; 
other  of  2U0  acres;  good  buildings:  partly  fenced; 
dose  to  town,  railroad,  school  and  church.  For 
further  information  write  to  HERMAN  PRASSE, 
North  Emporia,  Va. 

MONMOUTH  County,  New  Jersey  farm.  SO 
acres;  close  to  railroad  and  markets;  house 
with  improvements;  barn,  carriage  house,  corn 
erili.  chicken  houses,  apple  orchard.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5885,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BARGAIN — Monmouth  County  potato  farm;  re¬ 
tiring;  particulars  owner.  BOX  43,  EnglisU- 
towu,  N.  J. 

123  ACRES,  well  watered,  soil  limestone;  one 
of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  Schoharie  Co.;  large 
barn,  wagon,  hog,  brooder  and  corn  house:  two- 
family  18-room  dwelling,  all  newly  painted;  or¬ 
chard,  small  fruit,  all  kinds;  sugar  bush;  106 
acres  tillable:  balance  woods  and  cow  pasture: 
been  in  family  100  years;  must  sell:  a  great  bar¬ 
gain.  M.  O.  KMl’lE,  SEWARD,  N.  V. 

WANTED — To  lease,  with  buying  option,  land 
or  farm  containing  or  bordering  water:  lake 
preferred;  bargain;  stamp.  BOX  303,  Seheuevus, 
N.  Y. 


HOUSE;  bargain;  14  rooms,  electricity,  gas; 

garage;  spacious  ground;  near  station,  Jamaica, 
L.  I.  G.  S.,  151  West  91st  Street,  New  York. 


900- ACRE  river  farm;  large,  level,  fertile  fields; 

400  acres  under  plow;  convenient  to  Richmond; 
for  immediate  sale,  .$30,000;  .$2,000  cash,  balance 
easy  terms;  unless  financially  able  to  conduct 
such  a  proxmsition  do  not  reply.  BOX  3,  Sweet 
Hall,  Va. 


WANTED — Farm  with  large  apple  and  pear  or¬ 
chard  coming  into  bearing,  in  Northwestern 
New  York,  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  or  Middle 
West;  price  must  he  right.  Write,  with  full 
description,  to  WILLIAM  GRAAMANS,  General 
Delivery,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


STOCK  and  plant  farm  for  sale — 855-aere  stock 
and  plant  farm,  located  at  Moultrie,  Georgia, 
and  considered  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
Southeastern  States.  Can  be  bought  at  a  sacri¬ 
fice  price.  Total  amount  of  stock  on  this  farm 
inventories  $125,000.  Six  hundred  acres  of  this 
farm  is  stumped  and  In  high  cultivation.  It  is 
well  equipped,  with  seven  large  barns,  two  silos 
of  150  tons  capacity,  potato  house  with  a  capa¬ 
city  of  4,000  bushels;  6-room  bungalow,  4-room 
servants’  bouse,  poultry  and  pigeon  houses,  three 
houses  for  foremen  and  superintendents,  all 
screened,  with  running  water  in  each.  The  farm 
and  stock  will  be  sold  as  a  whole  or  separately. 
The  farm  is  stocked  with  75  head  of  purebred 
Aberdeen  Angus  cattle;  300  high  bred  hogs — 
English  Berkshire,  Duroc  Jersey  and  big  type 
Poland  Chinn — all  purebred  stoek.  The  location 
of  this  farm  is  in  the  wealthiest  section  of 
Southwest  Georgia,  ideal  climate,  and  within  a 
few  miles  of  one  of  the  largest  packing  houses 
in  the  Southeast.  Owner  of  this  farm  must  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  promptly,  on  account  of  other  inter¬ 
ests  requiring  his  time.  Blue  print  of  farm 
and  full  details,  including  inventory,  etc.,  will 
be  sent  on  application.  Address  JOE  J.  BAT¬ 
TLE’S  STOCK  AND  PLANT  FARM,  Moultrie, 


Miscellaneous 


FARM  life,  best  food,  modern  care  offered  one 
or  two  children.  ADVERTISER  5888,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  American  woman,  55,  moderate 
means,  with  preference  for  country,  desires  to 
become  acquainted  with  lone  woman  of  similar 
tastes.  ADVERTISER  5872,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


40  SECOND-HAND  390-egg  size  Cypher  Company 
incubators  wanted.  SANDY  KNOLL  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  MeAlistcrville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  one  14  h.  p.  gasoline  engine, 
1  drag  saw,  1  power  feed*  saw  table.  ARTHUR 
JOHNSON,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


BEST  offer  takes  the  following  for  immediate 
cash  sale:  One  Bates  tractor,  nearly  new, 
with  three-bottom  plow;  one  Mogul  8-16  tractor, 
with  two-bottom  plow;  one  Locomobile  six-ton 
dump  body  truck,  just  overhauled,  too  large  for 
present  use.  Write,  ’phone  or  call  W.  L. 
EDISON,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


MANURE  and  feed  carriers,  tracking;  fully 
equipped  hay  carrier  and  tracking  rope,  etc. ; 
working  order;  Vi  list  price.  ADVERTISER 
5846,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOMPSON,  No.  28,  root  cutter  for  poultry  for 
quick  sale;  .$12.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumber¬ 
land,  Pa. 


BEAN  THRASHER  (Owen),  Harvester  (LeRoy 
Plow  Company),  both  new  last  year;  perfect 
order.  MANN  VYNNE  FARM,  New  Vernon,  N.  J. 


FRAMING  timber  wanted1;  2x3-inch.  4-inch,  6- 
ineh,  S-inch  and  10-ineh;  in  carload  lots;  any 
soft  wood;  state  price  f.  o.  b.  your  station; 
give  list  of  sizes.  WARD  CARPENTER  &  CO., 
Inc.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  “Hardie”  triplex  pump  power 
sprayers,  complete;  photograph.  HERMAN 
H.  KELLNER,  Danbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — -One  round  6-foot  dining  table,  $10; 

one  mission  chair.  .$5;  one  cot,  .$i:  one  clock. 
$5.  C.  L.  BADLWIN,  Westport,  Conn,  R.D.  11. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Model  incubators,  240  and  360- 
egg  size;  seven  Prairie  State  390-egg  incu¬ 
bators,  and  two  coal  brooders,  nearly  new:  one 
large  Presto-lite  tank:  will  trade  for  good  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorn  pullets,  Mammoth  incubator  or  good 
office  desk:  state  full  details.  MARVIN  FOR¬ 
STER,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


MOLINE  TRACTOR,  Model  D,  practically  new; 

A1  condition,  with  12-inch  plows;  $1,250.  J. 
W.  McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


WANTED — Two  3.000-egg  incubators.  YAR- 
MOND  FARM,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Extracted,  clover  and  basswood:  also 
buckwheat;  f.  o.  b.  my  station  60  lbs.  $12.60: 
two  or  more  10-lb.  pails,  $2.35  each:  delivered 
in  2nd  zone,  12  lbs.,  $3.00;  3rd  zone,  $3.15. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Danby,  N.  Y. _ ^ 

FOR  SALE — Chicopee  corn  husker,  6-roll,  nearly 
new,  $115;  8-foot,  32-blade  doutde  disc  har¬ 
row.  practically  new,  $90.  F.  S.  GREENE. 
Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Wheat  for  poultry;  some  of  it 
sprouted;  $3.25  cwt.  in  half-ton  lots  while  it 
lasts.  ELBRIDGE  FARMS,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Bailor,  horse  or  motor  driven  culti¬ 
vator;  single  or  double  row;  any  condition. 
BOX  83,  Ho-Ho-Kus,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Moline  tractor.  Model  C;  truck  and 
plows.  COLEMAN,  Gage,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  exchange,  selected  shell  oysters, 
fresh  from  the  beds,  for  No.  1  picked  apples, 
bid.  for  bbl. :  also  some  solid  meats  in  gal.  pails. 
WILLIAM  LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 


It  SALE — Potato  machinery;  1919  Aspinw:  H 
ind  Hoover  diggers;  1919  Iron  Age  planter; 
id  as  new.  RICHLAND  FARMS  COMPANY, 
ghtstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 150  bushels  of  large,  clean  who:  V 
slightly  sprouted,  at  $2.00  per  bushel.  CHAS. 
THOMANN,  La  Orangeville,  Dutchess  Co„  N.  Y. 

r-V,  ’  T  -  —  ~  .  =j] 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening  .  •  •  «  •  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  Time  Counts 


— when  lost  minutes  mean  lost 
dollars — many  and  many  a  man 
has  learned  to  appreciate  the  real 
value  of  good  tires. 

An  emergency — a  quick  trip 
to  town  and  back! 

That’s  when  you  want  to  be 
sure  of  your  tires — sure  they’ll 
carry  you  there  and  back  with¬ 
out  trouble  or  delay. 

United  States  Tires  are  noted 
for  their  dependability — the 


hundreds  of  extra  miles  they 
give — their  unusually  low  cost 
per  mile. 

And  there  are  United  States 
Tires  for  every  need  of  price  or 
use.  Five  distinct  types  in  all. 

No  matter  what  car  you  drive 
or  what  roads  you  travel,  the 
nearest  United  States  Tire  Sales 
and  Service  Depot  Dealer  can 
supply  you  with  the  tires  you 
ought  to  have  to  meet  your  in¬ 
dividual  needs. 


* Usco ' 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


‘Royal  Cot  a’  ‘Nobby’  Chain'  Usco 
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The  Scientific  Search  for  a  Jersey  Peach 

They  Have  It,  a  Successor  of  Crawford 


MANY  middle-aged  men  who  read  this  will  re¬ 
member  when  New  Jersey  represented  the 
very  high  spot  in  peach  growing.  Whenever  the  sea¬ 
son  came  and  the  best  fruit  was  desired,  people 
called  for  “Jersey"  peaches.  That  was  before  the 
average  consumer  knew  that  they  raised  peaches  in 


peach  seemed  to  lose  its  grip  on  the  market.  Other 
sections  poured  in  their  fruit  and  without  just  know¬ 
ing  how  it  happened  the  name  of  the  good  old  .State 
was  no  longer  considered  a  “peach”  in  the  market. 
What  happened?  The  most  potent  cause  for  this 
change  was  the  failure  of  the  Crawford  peach  to 


Klberta  and  Belle  of  Georgia  that  put  Georgia  into 
the  peach  game.  At  any  rate  there  came  a  time 
when  Crawford  seemed  to  grow  weary  in  well-doing. 
Prosperity  sometimes  takes  the  tuck  out  of  a  man 
and  he  quits — taking  a  great  business  down  witli 
him.  Something  of  the  sort  happened  to  the  Craw- 


Registered  Jersey  Cow  on  the  Farm  of  a  Nebraska  Reader.  Fig.  428 


Georgia.  Delaware  or  Connecticut.  The  word  "Jer¬ 
sey"  was  justly  associated  with  high-class  peaches 
as  it  has  been  unjustly  associated  with  tierce  mos¬ 
quitoes!  And  New  Jersey  peach  growers  kept  up 
the  State’s  reputation  by  producing  the  tinest  fruit 
of  its  season  that  reached  the  markets.  No  one  can 
ever  compute  the  wealth  which  this  old-time  reputa¬ 
tion  for  producing  tine  peaches  brought  to  New 
Jersey.  The  word  "Jersey"  was  as  good  as  a  patent 
or  trademark. 

But  somehow  us  the  years  went  on  the  “Jersey” 


take  its  old-time  interest  in  life — if  we  may  put  it 

that  way. 

The  Crawford  peach  at  its  best  was  a  wonder- 
just  exactly  suited  to  the  peach-growing  sections  of 
New  Jersey.  It  was  at  home  in  that  climate:  the 
people  knew  just  how  to  grow  it.  and  at  its  best  it 
came  on  the  market  a  ball  of  soft,  melting  gold, 
blushing  with  pride  at  its  excellence.  It  was  the 
Crawford  peach  that  put  New  Jersey  on  the  map 
and  secured  a  trademark  in  the  word  "Jersey.”  It 
might  be  said  in  much  the  same  way  that  it  was 


ford  peach.  It  played  out  and  lost  much  of  its  vigor, 
and  with  its  energy  went  much  of  the  value  of  the 
word  "Jersey’;  as  a  peach  State.  The  soil  and 
climate  and  the  growers  are  still  on  deck,  producing 
line  peaches;  but  the  laziness  or  sickness  of  the 
Crawford  peach  has  taken  much  of  the  imagination 
out  of  the  market.  When  that  goes  there  is  loss, 
because  most  consumers  eat  with  the  mind  as  well 
as  with  the  mouth.  So  other  sections  have  come  in 
as  peach  producers,  and  New  Jersey  has  lost  her 
place  high  up  on  the  list. 
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And  then  came  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake  and  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Conners  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment.  Station. 
As  a  result  of  their  work  there  will,  within  a  few 
years,  come  new  peaches  to  take  the  place  of  Craw¬ 
ford  and  put  New  Jersey  back  where  she  belongs. 
Wait  and  see!  Professor  Blake  sized  up  the  situa¬ 
tion  some  years  ago  and  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
producing  new  peaches  good  enough  to  restore  the 
reputation  which  Crawford  threw  away.  It  was  a 
big  job,  as  anyone  who  thinks  for  a  moment  will 
realize. 

Elberta  and  her  sister.  Belle  of  Georgia,  made  it 
possible  for  Georgia  to  ring  the  hell  and  call  the 
world  to  her  peach  market.  These  two  sisters  have 
done  more  to  put  Georgia  in  the  limelight  than  any 
1(1  statesmen  who  ever  lived  in  the  State.  And  they 
were  vagrant  sisters — tramps,  if  we  may  believe  the 
story  told  about  them.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
colored  cook  threw  a  pan  of  peach  pits  and  peelings 
out  into  the  backyard,  and  from  them  grew  a  hunch 
of  seedlings — one  of  which  was  Elberta.  No  one 
seems  to  have  erected  any  monument  to  the  colored 
cook  and  the  story  may  not  he  true,  hut  both  El¬ 
berta  and  Belle  seem  to  have  been  chance  seedlings 
without  any  definite  attempt  to  breed  them  true. 
They  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  great  army  of 
fruit  tramps  of  which  Baldwin  apple  is  president 
and  Bartlett  pear  vice-president. 

But  Professor  Blake  and  Mr.  Conners  were  not 
satisfied  to  take  chances  on  fruit  tramps.  The  job 
of  finding  a  peach  to  fit  the  word  “Jersey"  was  too 
important,  and  so  they  started  in  to  breed  a  peach 
just  about  as  a  breeder  would  try  to  produce  a 
40-pound  Holstein  cow  or  a  300-egg  hen — by  careful 
selection  of  parents.  At  first  they  tried  emasculat¬ 
ing  the  flowers  on  a  tree,  fertilizing  from  another 
tree,  and  then  covering  the  flowers  with  paper  or 
muslin  bags.  This  was  not  satisfactory,  and  they 
then  worked  out  the  plan  of  covering  the  entire  tree 
with  a  tent  of  cheesecloth.  The  pictures.  Figs.  429 
and  430.  show  a  tree  covered  with  the  paper  bags 
and  also  one  of  the  breeding  tents.  The  frame  of 
this  tent  is  made  of  2x4  timber,  with  shingle  lath 
tacked,  on.  and  the  whole  covered  with  cheesecloth. 
A  door  gives  entrance.  Under  this  tent  there  was 
no  chance  for  insects  or  wind  to  distribute  pollen 
from  outside  flowers.  The  exact  breeding  of  each 
peach  could  be  told. 

In  1914  six  of  these  tents  were  put  over  seven 
trees.  Two  small  trees  of  Belle  were  under  one 
tent — the  others  being  Elberta.  Early  Crawford, 
Greensboro.  St  John  and  Mayflower.  Some  of  these 
were  self-pollinated,  that  is.  surely  fertilized  by 
their  own  blooms,  while  others  were  crossed  by 
emasculating  the  flowers.  Belle  and  Elberta  were 
largely  used  for  crossing  on  the  others,  and  some 
of  the  most  interesting  peaches  this  year  came  from 
the  crossing  of  these  two  sisters.  Since  then  other 
varieties  have  been  worked  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
fine  early  variety. 

Each  of  the  thousands  of  peaches  produced  in  this 
way  was  watched  and  handled  by  itself.  Each  pit 
was  carefully  marked,  dried,  planted  and  finally 
the  seedling  was  transplanted  in  an  orchard.  There 
are  now  more  than  3.000  of  these  seedlings  growing 
on  the  station  farm. 

Mr.  Conners  has  his  records  so  complete  that  he 
can  quickly  tell  the  parentage  of  any  tree  of  the 
3.000.  just  as  an  expert  breeder  can  tell  you  the 
pedigree  of  any  animal  in  his  barn.  I  saw  the  trees 
in  hearing  this  year.  Practically  all  of  them  were 
good,  but  there  are  10  or  more  of  very  superior 
merit,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  Professor  Blake  and 
Mr.  Conners  have  already  found  what  they  went 
{1fter — a  peach  that  will  mean  more  to  New  Jersey 
than  the  famous  Crawford  did. 

One  canhot  speak  too  highly  of  the  quiet,  modest 
way  in  which  this  great  work  has  been  done.  I  erv 
few  people  knew  it  was  going  on.  and  yet  it  is  the 
most  complete  and  far-reaching  work  of  the  sort 
ever  attempted.  It  will  mean  more  to  New  Jersey 
than  anything  else  that  has  happened  for  years. 
Nor  can  we  speak  too  highly  of  the  patient  and  tire¬ 
less  work  of  Mr.  Conners  in  developing  these  seed¬ 
lings.  To  the  average  man  it  would  seem  about  the 
most  tiresome  and  monotonous  employment  that  a 
human  being  can  think  of.  yet  it  was  necessary, 
and  it  has  been  done  with  remarkable  skill  and 
patience. 

I  wanted  to  let  our  people  know  what  is  coming. 
It  is  the  biggest  thing  yet  in  horticulture — this  de¬ 
liberate  and  scientific  search  for  a  “Jersey”  peach. 
They  have  got  it,  and  a  little  later  we  shall  show 
pictures  of  the  best  seedlings,  and  give  some  details 
about  the  work.  h.  w.  c. 


A  Pennsylvania  reader  says:  “We  cannot  farm  in 
this  wet  season.  We  butcher  the  ground  and  raise 
weeds.” 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Shall  We  Give  Up  Wheat  ? 

As  this  year  has  been  rather  hard  on  the  wheat  crop, 
and  lots  of  farmers  are  very  discouraged,  1  think  it  a 
pretty  good  time  to  ask  your  advice  on  the  following 
proposition  :  I  maintain  that  the  farmer  who  is  farm¬ 
ing  say  100  to  175  acres  would  be  better  off  if  lie  would 
abolish  wheat  and  plant  the  same  acreage  (hitherto 
given  to  wheat)  to  corn,  of  course  planting  the  usual 
acreage  of  corn  also.  By  planting  Alfalfa  he  would  get 
hay,  and  the  extra  fodder  could  be  used  to  advantage  in 
place  of  straw,  for  bedding.  It.  seems  nearly  all  the 
farmers  in  this  section  only  raise  wheat  to  get  clover 
and  straw  anyway. 

Delaware.  R.  P.  s. 

N  the  last  week  of  August  I  rode  on  the  cars 
through  your  section.  I  saw  a  great  many  fields 
in  which  the  wheat  shocks  were  still  standing,  and 
the  ragweeds  nearly  as  high.  This  wheat  of  course 
is  almost  worthless  from  sprouting  and  molding.  I 
also  saw  here  and  there  farms  where  the  wheat  was 
well  stacked  and  safe.  For  a  grain  grower  in  your 
section,  wheat  is  the  natural  money  crop,  for  there  is 
no  part  of  the  United  States  where  better  average 
crops  of  wheat  are  grown.  Therefore  it  is  a  serious 
thing  to  abandon  wheat  there  because  of  one  seasonal 
disaster.  The  trouble  is  that  too  many  farmers  trust¬ 
ed  to  the  weather  when  they  could  have  hastened  the 
wheat  into  stacks,  like  many  did.  Much  of  the  wheat 
T  saw  will  he  fit  for  nothing  but  hog  feed,  for  moldy 
feed  will  kill  horses.  Of  course  a  farmer  can  change 
his  whole  method  and  object  in  farming.  Tie  can 
build  silos  and  put  his  entire  corn  crop  in  them.  He 
can  grew  more  Alfalfa  and  clover  for  hay,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  permanent  pasture  kept  in  good  grass  by 
top-dressings  annually,  he  can  keep  a  big  lot  of  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  and  ship  milk,  as  many  are  doing  now  all 
around  you.  It  will  he  an  every-day  and  Sunday 
job.  but  the  money  will  come  in  all  through  the  year, 
and  this  will  be  an  advantage  over  grain  growing. 
Your  part  of  the  country  is  rapidly  becoming  a  dairy 
section.  Instead  of  selling  milk  you  might  put  in 
butter  cows:  there  are  creameries  not  far  away  from 
you.  and  you  could  make  the  skim-milk  profitable  and 
perhaps  find  this  better  for  you  and  the  farm  than 
shipping  milk  to  Philadelphia.  But  a  farmer  needs 
to  think  long  before  making  a  radical  change  in  his 
farming.  The  money  crop  of  any  section  has  become 
such  through  long  years  and  the  evident  adaptation 
of  soil  and  climate  to  the  crop.  I  know  men  not.  far 
from  you  who  have  for  many  years  averaged  40  bu.  of 
wheat  per  acre,  and  often  make  more,  and  wheat, 
with  some  live  stock  feeding,  has  been  profitable 
across  that  whole  belt  from  bay  to  bay.  But  now 
there  is  a  general  tendency  to  go  into  the  dairy  work. 
Everyone  will  have  to  decide  for  himself,  w.  f.  m. 


A  Back-to-the-Lander’s  Plans 

I  have  had  a  proposition  put  to  me  and  I  will  put  it 
to  you  the  same  way.  and  tell  you  of  my  intentions.  A 
friend  of  mine  has  a  large  farm,  about  450  acres.  He 
has  85  acres  river  flat,  of  which  I  can  have  as  little  or 
as  much  as  I  want.  He  will  plow  and  drag  it.  and  put 
it  in  condition  for  me  to  plant,  let  me  live  in  his  tenant 
house  and  not  charge  me  anything.  I  am  to  use  the  land 
as  I  see  fit.  as  though  it  was  my  own.  and  be  my  own 
boss.  Also  timber  for  chicken  houses  will  be  furnished, 
and  I  can  have  as  many  as  I  want.  This  place  is  in  the 
Chenango  River  Valley.  I  am  figuring  on  going  in  the 
Spring  to  try  my  luck  truck  gardening.  I  believe  in 
using  a  small  amount  of  land  and  get  all  there  is  in  it. 
I  have  now  a  pen  of  Thompson  strain  Barred  Rocks  and 
figure  breeding  them  eventually  on  a  large  scale. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  L.  R. 

REPARATION. — Without  knowing  more  of  the 
details  of  your  plan  it  is  very  difficult  to  give 
valuable  advice  on  your  proposition.  With  this,  as 
with  practically  every  other  enterprise,  it  all  depends 
on  “the  man  behind  the  gun.”  To  tackle  a  proposi¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  requires  a  practical  farmer  or  truck¬ 
er.  That  is.  he  should  have  both  practical  and  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  of  the  business.  This  does  not 
mean  that  if  he  has  spent  his  vacation  on  a  farm 
where  a  few  vegetables  are  grown  for  family  use  and 
has  read  a  couple  of  books  on  the  subject,  he  is  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  undertaking,  but  it  means  that  he  should 
have  at  least  two  or  three  years’  working  experience 
on  a  successful  truck  farm,  at  the  same  time  study¬ 
ing  thoroughly  all  the  available  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  his  time  would  permit. 

CAPITAL. — The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  cap¬ 
ital  to  he  invested.  In  starting  any  new  business, 
and  especially  one  of  this  kind,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  wait  until  crops  can  be  grown  and  harvested  for 
returns,  considerable  capital  must  be  used  for  fer¬ 
tilizer,  seeds,  tools,  shipping  boxes,  baskets,  and 
many  other  things.  Four  or  five  thousand  dollars 
would  not  he  any  too  much  working  capital  on  a 
place  of  this  kind.  As  you  have  free  rent,  this  helps 
materially  in  reducing  your  running  expenses,  and  as 
your  friend  will  put  the  land  in  shape  to  plant,  this 
will  also  help,  but  you  should  figure  the  cost  of  this 
work  just  the  same,  as  it  all  costs  time  or  money. 

MARKETS. — In  starting  a  truck  farm,  you  should 
look  up  your  markets  thoroughly,  and  compare  cost 
of  production  with  selling  prices  in  the  large  cities, 
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taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  you  will  have 
to  ship  most  of  your  produce,  as  Binghamton  is  your 
nearest  city,  and  the  markets  there  are  often  glut¬ 
ted.  You  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  very 
unsatisfactory  transportation  facilities  with  which 
we  are  burdened  at  the  present  time.  IIow  long  these 
conditions  will  he  tolerated  in  a  civilized  country  of 
course  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  is 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  which  you  will  be  up 
against. 

READJUSTMENTS.— Of  course  high  prices  are 
the  rule  for  everything  at  the  present  time,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  going  to  he  a  readjustment  to  pre¬ 
war  conditions,  and  this  is  going  to  have  a  very  bad 
effect  on  business  if  the  prices  of  farm  produce  de¬ 
cline  before  the  cost  of  production  is  decreased.  This 
is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  look  out  for  in  the  near 
future. 

POULTRY. — There  are  very  few  successful  poul¬ 
try  and  truck  farms  combined.  While  it  is  perfectly 
proper  to  raise  some  truck  as  a  side  line  with  poul¬ 
try,  or  to  keep  some  poultry  as  a  side  line  to  truck 
gardening,  the  two  do  not  work  very  well  together 
when  both  are  run  on  a  large  scale  by  one  man,  as 
the  principal  part  of  the  heavy  work  with  both  comes 
at  the  same  time  of  year,  during  the  Spring  months, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  help  enough  to  keep 
both  branches  going  properly  at  this  time.  You 
mention  a  fancy  strain  of  fowls  which  you  intend  to 
breed  in  large  numbers  eventually.  At  the  present 
time  the  tendency  is  largely  for  stock  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production  instead  of  fancy  points,  and  you 
would  stand  a  much  better  chance  to  succeed  with 
stock  bred  from  heavy  egg  producers  than  you  would 
with  stock  bred  for  exhibition.  The  results  of  the 
egg-laying  contests  which  are  becoming  so  popular 
in  this  country  will  give  you  facts  and  figures  in  re¬ 
gard'  to  the  cost  of  feed  and  value  of  eggs  produced 
by  stocks  from  hundreds  of  different  breeders 
throughout  this  country  and  Europe,  and  you  will 
find  this  information  much  more  reliable  than  the 
statements  of  some  breeders  of  fancy  fowls  who  are 
unable  to  back  up  their  claims  with  official  egg  rec¬ 
ords.  Before  building  houses  on  land  belonging  to 
another  person  I  would  suggest  that  you  obtain  a 
long  lease,  or  make  some  provision  that  will  prevent 
the  owner  of  the  land  from  dispossessing  you  after 
you  have  put  your  time  and  money  into  the  work  of 
constructing  houses  for  poultry,  and  before  you  have 
received  sufficient  returns  to  justify  the  investment. 
While  there  may  be  no  probability  of  this  at  the 
present  time,  you  never  know  what  changes  may  take 
place  in  the  future,  and  it  is  always  better  to  be  on 
the  safe  side.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  points  to  consider  when  starting  a  business 
of  this  nature,  c.  s.  greene. 


What  Part  of  the  Consumer’s  Dollar? 

On  page  1273  I  read  an  article  on  that  “35-cent  dol¬ 
lar.”  I  am  enclosing  return  accounts  on  two  small 


4  Crt.  Lopes — 

3  J.  at  $1.00. 

. $3.00 

1  8.  at  .75. 

$3.75 

Charges — 

War  tax  .... 

. $0.00 

Freight  . 

Cartage  . 

Commission  . 

•  ••••••••• 

2.72 

Returns  . 

Cost  of  3  .T.  Crts. 

. $0.75 

Cost  of  1  8.  Crts. 

.22 

.97 

Gain  . 

8  Crt.  Lopes — 

4  .T.  at  $0.75. 

. $3.00 

4  8.  at  .50. 

.  2.00 

$5.00 

Charges — 

War  tax  . . . . 

Freight  ..'... 

Cartage . 

. 82 

Commission  . 

. 50 

4.S9 

Returns  . 

$0.11 

Cost  of  4  J.  Crts. 

at  $0.25.. $1.00 

Cost  of  4  8.  Crts. 

at  .22..  .88 

$1.88 

Returns  . 

.11 

Loss  . 

shipments  to  New  York. 

I  have  been  wondering 

part  of  “consumer’s  dollar”  I  received. 

Delaware.  jay  wm.  haldeman. 

The  returns  made  by  the  commission  man  are 
printed  above.  As  we  figure  this  (here  were  12 
crates  of  cantaloupes.  The  commission  man  claims 
to  have  received  $8.75  for  the  two  lots  and 
says  the  entire  cost  of  freight,  taxes  and  selling  was 
$7.01.  That  leaves  $1.14.  while  the  cost  of  crates, 
etc.,  was  $2.85.  This  leaves  a  deficit  of  $1.71. 
The  price  paid  by  the  consumer  for  these  melons 
would  depend  on  their  size  and  quality.  We  do  not 
know  about  that,  but  at  a  very  low  estimate  the  final 
consumer  paid  at  least  $5  a  crate  or  $40  for  the  two 
shipments.  Now  let  some  expert  mathematician  tell 
us  what  part  of  $40  a  deficit  of  $1.71  way  be! 


<Ih<  R  w  K  A L  NEW-YORKER 
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How  to  Kill  Witch  Grass 

Methods  in  New  York  State 


DIFFERING  VIEWS.— On  page  112S  was  an 
article  by  ('.  O.  Ormsbee  with  tne  above  title 
of  course  in  different  sections  of  the  country  there 
arc  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  and  it 
may  be  that  where  Mr.  Ormsbee  lives  is  method 
would  work,  but  here  in  Northern  New  fork  there 
would  be  little  result.  The  method  he  gives  as  the 
best  for  general  uss  is  to  plow  deep  and  sow  corn 
broadcast.  By  the  way,  m  answer  to  the  query  as 
to  how  to  coyer  all  the  corn,  the  best  way  to  sow 
corn  broadcast  is  to  use  a  grain  drill  and  leave  all 
the  hoes  open.  This  may  not  appeal  to  sc  ne  people 
s;s  being  broadcast,  but  as  2  to  214  bushels  per  acre 
is  the  amour*  given,  each  kernel  would  ha*  e  to  be 
about  eight  inches  from  every  other,  and  most  drills 
are  seven -i non  or  eight-inch  drills.  It  the  season 
wore  such  that  the  quack  nakes  a  very  small  growth 
before  corn  pin  dug  time,  and  then  immediately 
after  sowing  the  grain  it  turned  very  hot,  so  as  to 
give  the  corn  a  very  quick,  strong  stair,  I  think  the 
method  would  undoubtedly  weaken  the  quack,  hut 
if  the  quack  had  made  a  strong  growth  early  in  the 
season,  there  would  he  too  much  vegetation  between 
the  furrow  slice  and  the  soil  underneath  to  furnish 
the  best  growing  conditions  foi  the  corn,  and  if  it 
remained  cool  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  corn 
was  sown,  that  would  be  plenty  for  the  quack.  In 
my  section  such  conditions  occur  tliree-quaiteis  oi 
the  time.  Mr.  Ormsbee  also  states  that  the  com 
would  have  to  he  harvested  w  itli 
sickles.  I  should  hardly  like  the  job  r 
of  tackling  20  acres  or  more  with  a 
sickle,  and  it  would  certainly  he  irn 
possible  to  get  help  to  do  it.  Even  i 
it  were  possible,  at  i>0  cents  to  <0  cents 
an  hour,  one’s  silage  would  cost  plenty 
and  the  quality  would  be  poor.  I  think 
that  it  would  usually  he  possible  to 
harvest  it  with  a  grain  hinder,  how¬ 
ever.  I  have  been  farming  a  good-siz 
farm  for  a  number  of  years,  and  i  have 
found  by  experience  that  quae  k  can  be 
subdued,  and  that  in  the  regular  rota¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  take 
more  work  than  should  be  put  on  the 
rops  raised,  although  it  does  take  more 
than  the  average  farmer  is  willing  or 
able  to  spend. 

FITTING  FOR  CORN. — My  method 
has  been  to  plow  for  corn  late  in  the 
Fall,  and  to  commence  fitting  the  land 
very  early  in  the  Spring,  and  to  fit  at 
intervals,  whenever  the  quack  started  to  come  up 
much,  until  it  was  warm  enough  to  plant.  These 
fittings  would  not  average  oftenei  than  once  in  two 
weeks,  say  twice  before  it.  came  time  to  plant  the 
corn.  Then  about  corn-planting  time,  tit  the  land 
thoroughly,  and  plant.  Before  the  corn  is  up.  gne 
one  cultivation,  following  the  marks.  lhe  com 
should  oe  planted  in  checks,  not  drilled.  As  soon 
ns  tlie  rows  can  he  seen  the  corn  should  he  carefully 
cultivated  both  ways,  and  thereafter  at  intervals 
of  about  10  days  until  too  large.  This  is  no  more 
cultivation  than  tlie  corn  needs,  irrespective  of  the 
quack,  but  a  good  deal  of  corn  never  gets  tills?  much. 
This  insures  a  good  crop  of  corn,  hut  does  not 
eradicate  the  quack.  To  eradicate  this  one  should 
put  a  hoed  crop  or.  the  land  tlie  next  year.  I  used 
potatoes,  following  the  same  procedure  as  in  raising 
the  corn,  except  that  i  -ras  able  to  use  a  smoothing 
harrow  more  freely  on  the  Tiota toes  than  on  the  corn. 

THE  POTATO  METHOD. — ic  ^s  impossible  thor¬ 
oughly  to  tear  up  a  heavy  quack  sod  the  first  time 
it  is  plowed,  but  the  second  time  one  can  put  a 
spring-tooth  or  other  harrow  in  as  deeply  as  the 
land  is  plowed,  and  in  old  land  these  tools  will  drag 
out  the  quack  roots  without  breaking  them  much. 
Two  hours  in  the  sun  finishes  a  quack  root  com¬ 
pletely.  Then  after  the  potato  crop  was  done  grow¬ 
ing  I  applied  the  potato  digger.  After  this  tool  had 
passed,  wagging  its  tail  as  it  went,  the  few  quack 
roots  that  had  survived  were  left  on  top.  perfectly 
clean  and  enjoying  their  little  sun  hath.  If  one  does 
not  raise  potatoes,  follow  corn  with  corn.  I  have 
had  about  as  good  success  in  this  way.  This  is 
especially  the  case  since  one  gets  another  whack  at 
the  land  when  sowing  grain  tlie  third  season.  By 
this  time  the  laud  is  thoroughly  mellow  and  every 
bit  of  it  down  to  six  or  seven  inches  in  depth  can 
he  reached  by  the  spring-tooth,  and  from  this  time 
on,  the  land,  if  naturally  in  good  heart,  will  raise 
heavy  enough  crops  so  that  the  quack  never  gets 
established.  It  will  come  in  again  in  the  manure, 
hut  not  so  hadlv  as  before. 

PASTURING. — There  are  two  other  methods  of 
eradicating  the  pest,  one  without  work  ut  all,  the 


other  in  three  months.  'The  first  method  is  to  pasture 
the  land  three  years.  It  sheep  are  used,  two  years 
would  probably  suffice,  but  with  cows  two  years 
will  not  completely  clean  the  piece.  Horses  graze 


deed  is  done.  Incidentally  this  is  exactly  the  jc 
for  the  tractor.  One  can  do  the  same  thing  without 
plowing,  with  the  disk  alone,  but  it  is  easier  to  plow 

first.  ALBERT  H.  DE  GBAFF. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Peach  Flowers  Emasculated  and  Bagged.  Fig.  Jf29 

more  closely  than  cows  and  would  clean  up  a  piece 
quicker  than  they  would.  A  friend  once  planted  a 
piece  of  sandy  soil  to  quack  for  pasture.  Grass 
would  not  catch  well  on  the  land,  so  he  had  it 
plowed,  and  quack  roots  planted  in  the  furrows. 
He  got  a  fine  stand  of  quack,  but  it  did  not  last  hut 
two  years  as  pasture,  all  dying  out  the  third  year. 
THE  HAY  METHOD.— The  other  method  is  to 


Peach  Trees  Covered  with  Tents  of  Cheesecloth.  Fig.  IfSO 


cut  a  crop  of  hay  from  the  piece  from  w'  ieh  the 
quack  is  to  he  eradicated.  Then  when  the  quack  ;s 
in  its  weakest  state,  i.  e..  immediately  after  having 


A  Sheep  Shearer  with  a  Long  Record.  Fig.  31 

made  a  crop,  to  plow  the  piece  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  and  to  fit  the  land  at  intervals  the  rest  of  the 
Summer  and  Fall.  This  is  the  driest  time  of  the 
year,  which  is  always  the  best  time  to  kill  weeds, 
especially  grasses.  The  fitting  is  best  done  with  a 
sbarp  disk.  After  quack  has  been  in  a  meadow  two 
or  three  years,  all  the  roots  are  in  the  top  three  or 
four  inches  of  soil  and  if  this  sod  is  skinned  off 
and  repeatedly  disked  in  dry,  hot  weather,  the 
quack  soon  gives  up  the  ghost  entirely.  Then  late 
in  the  Fall  the  land  should  he  plowed  deep,  and  the 


Two  Wheat  Farmers 

TWO  farmers  of  Kanawha  County.  West  Virginia, 
sowed  wheat  last  Fall,  a  year  ago.  or  adjoin¬ 
ing  farms.  The  land  was  practically  the  sail  3.  being 
limestone  with  a  good  subsoil.  C  turned  a  clover 
sod  the  Winter  previous,  and  after  thoroughly 
preparing  a  deep  seed  bed  lie  planted  the  field,  con¬ 
sisting  of  13  acres,  to  corn  tlie  first  of  April.  He 
grew  a  bumper  crop  of  corn,  which  was  estimated  at 
SO  bushels  per  acTe.  This  lie  put  in  his  silos  from 
the  first  to  tlie  tenth  of  September.  He  immediately 
prepared  this  corn  stubble  for  wheat  hr  plowing  it 
deep,  disking  and  dragging  Then  ,ie  drilled  IV, 
bushels  of  Fulc-aster  wheat  per  acre,  using  300 
pounds  acid  phosphate  and  40  pounds  potash  in  the 
drill  per  acre.  When  the  wheat  was  sown,  he  rolled 
the  land  twice  with  heavy  roller.  He  treated  tlie 
seed  with  formaldehyde  to  prevent  smut.  In  No¬ 
vember  he  went  over  hs  wheac  again  with  heavy 
roller.  This,  he  said,  lie  did  to  prevent  Winter 
freezing.  I  watched  this  wheat  crop  closely  from 
sowing  till  harvested,  and  will  say  that  it  war  hv 
far  tlie  best  wlieatfield  that  I  h  i  vs  3ver  seen  grow 
m  West  Virginia.  While  many  deids  c*  heat  in 
the  neighborhood  suffered  .  ess.  from  Winter 

freezing,  liis  field  did  _2r  at  all  and  the  grain 

when  tdrachec  was  large,  fine  and 
plum  A-.iS  wheat  crop  averaged  39 
bushels  2.  acre  and  95  per  cent  of  the 
grain  wem  ■  the  mark-:  as  A  No.  t. 

B  sowed  o'"  wheat  on  corn  stubble 
also,  but  as  he  as  no  silo  lie  waited  for 
his  corn  t.  nature  thoroughly  and  then 
li~  r  •;  and  put  it  into  shocks.  This 
as  October  5.  Naturally  enough  he 
was  behind  and  in  a  hurry,  and  so  he 
ran  a  drag  harrow  over  the  stubble 
and  drilled  a  bushel  and  a  peck  to  the 
acre,  without  fertilizer.  This  land  had 
been  cultivated  in  tobacco  before  the 
corn  crop,  and  had  received  no  kind  of 
fertilizer  except  a  few  loads  of  barn 
litter  in  tlie  poorest  spots.  The  wheat 
was  of  the  bearded  variety  with  a 
quantity  of  cheat  in  it.  He  did  not 
roll  this  field  at  all.  as  lie  argues  that 
it  is  only  a  waste  of  time  to  do  so ! 

There  were  IS  14  acres  in  B’s  field.  I 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  watch  this 
crop.  It  was  damaged  fully  15  per  cent  by  winter- 
killing.  So  poorly  did  it  grow  that  there  were  patches 
all  over  the  field  that  were  never  cut.  and  when 
thrashed  it  yielded  7%  bu.  of  small-grained  wheat 
Per  acre.  B  maintains  that  he  is  just  naturally  un¬ 
lucky  in  growing  wheat,  which,  of  course,  is  true! 
V\  e  will  follow  up  tlie  system  of  those  two  farmers. 
When  liis  wheat  was  harvested,  C  turned  the  stubble 
and  sowed  the  field  to  rape  for  his  fine  bunch  of 
Duroc  swine,  and  in  October  he  plowed,  harrowed 
and  sowed  it  to  rye.  This  furnished  excellent  pasture 
for  his  cattle  during  the  dry  spells  through  February 
and  March.  The  rye,  which  was  a  ve:v  heavy  crop, 
was  turned  under  and  tlie  field  sown  to  Crimson 
clover  late  in  May.  B  plowed  and  planted  part  of 
his  wheat  stubble  to  late  corn,  part  in  sorghum  for 
feed,  and  part  in  late  potatoes. 

C’s  wheat  crop  yielded  507  bu.  anc’  sold  for  $2.25 
per  bu..  $1,130.75.  He  estimated  that  the  rape  was 
worth  $300  for  his  hogs.  The  pasture  from  tlie  rye 
paid  for  the  seed  and  sowing,  and  his  land  was  in 
much  better  condition.  B’s  wheat  crop  yielded  144 
bu.  and  sold  on  tlie  market  for  $2.02  per  bu.,  which 
brought  him  $290.SS.  His  corn,  potatoes  and  sorghum 
brought  him  approximately  $350.  Anyone  who  can 
figure  the  least  bit  can  see  why  C  has  a  big  bank  ac¬ 
count  and  a  modern  home,  while  B  is  not  quite  out 
of  debt  yet!  This  is  not  a  fable,  hut  rather  cold 
facts,  put  down  as  it  really  happened,  and  is,  in  my 
judgment,  a  great  object  lesson  for  most  of  us  farm¬ 
ers.  j.  w.  K. 

West  Virginia. 


A  Sheep-shearing  Record 

WHERE  is  there  one  other  man  in  New  York 
State  who  can  claim  a  record  of  taking  off 
00,000  tleeces  during  a  lifetime?  Such  is  the  record 
1 1’  Frederick  West,  of  Wayne  County,  shown  in  Fig. 
431  at  work  on  fleece  No.  02,601  on  the  farm  of  Ira 
Allen,  one  of  the  largest  sheep  raisers  of  his  dis¬ 
trict.  Mr.  West  began  as  a  shepherd  at  the  age  of 
10  years  in  Sled  mere.  Yorkshire,  England,  and,  at 
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lie  is  so  particular  about  bis  work  that 
a  record  is  kept  from  year  to  year  show¬ 
ing  tbe  grand  total  of  fleeces  removed. 
Just  to  settle  the  question  of  how  quickly 
he  could  remove  one  fleece.  Mr.  West  did 
the  job  by  the  watch  in  00  seconds. 

blood.  A-  H*  p- 


Fruit  on  the  Farm 

By  a  Woman  Who  Knows 

Part  I. 


the  age  of  G2  years,  the  present  season 
lias  been  one  of  the  most  active  of  his 
career.  He  is  known  to  sheepmen  all  over 
his  section,  and  while  not  unfamiliar  with 
t  e  power  machines,  his  preference  is  for 
the  old-fashioned  sheep  shears,  which  lie 
usee  so  adeptly  as  very  seldom  to  draw 


A  Starved  Home. — Some  time  ago  I 
accompanied  my  husband,  who  wanted  to 
see  a  well-to-do  farmer  on  business.  While 
the  men  were  talking  I  was  entertained  at 
the  farmhouse;  a  building  apparently  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  business  of  feed¬ 
ing.  lodging  and  laundering  the  farmer's 
family  and  the  farm  workers,  with  as  lit¬ 
tle  to  detract  from  these  main  uses  as  it 
was  possible  to  have  it,  and  with  no  con¬ 
veniences  to  lessen  the  drudgery.  The 
small  daughter,  about  30  years  of  age.  try¬ 
ing  to  interest  and  surprise  me  by  show¬ 
ing  me  something  out  of  the  ordinary,  in¬ 
vited  me  into  the  yard,  and  leading  me  to 
the  end  of  the  house,  pointed  with  pride  to 
a  neglected  grapevine  clinging  to  the 
walls,  saying:  “See  what  a  lot  of  grapes 
we’re  going  to  have.  If  you’ll  come  out 
when  they’re  ripe  we’ll  give  you  some.” 
They  were  very  inferior,  eprangling 
bunches  of  small,  mildewed  berries,  and 
while  I  smiled  upon  the  child  and  dis¬ 
played  as  much  enthusiasm  as  I  could, 
not  to  dampen  hers,  the  sight  of  her  pleas¬ 
ure  and  pride  of  possession,  considering 
its  source,  was  so  pathetic  that  tears 
rather  than  smiles  would  better  have  ex¬ 
pressed  my  feelings.  Why  will  grown  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  mad  scramble  for  money,  lose 
all  sense  of  the  value  of  the  finer  things 
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that  make  life  worth  while?  IIow  can 
farmers  who  raise  their  boys  and  girls  as 
this  child  was  being  raised,  expect  to  have 
them  love  the  farm  and  stay  with  it? 

Happy  Children.— This  incident  made 
such  an  impression  that  it  has  lingered 
in  my  memory,  and  has  been  brought  to 
mind  by  our  own  small  people’s  evident 
enjoyment  of  the  fruit  that  has  been 
within  their  reach  this  season.  They 
have  a  swing  hanging  from  the  limb  of  a 
Maiden  Blush  apple  tree,  and  grapes  are 
growing  near  by.  The  two-year-old  was 
taken  quite  ill,  and  we  were  all  anxious,  as 
he  is  such  a  sturdy  little  fellow,  but  the 
cause  of  his  indisposition  was  soon  re¬ 
vealed.  He  had  filled  himself  with  very 
green  grapes.  Now  it  is  impressed  upon 
them  that  they  must  always  ask  mother 
before  they  take  any  fruit.  They  will  be 
busily  playing  here  in  tbe  dooryard,  and 
an  extra  fine  Red  June  falls  from  the 
tree.  Away  they  scamper  to  ask  “Rud¬ 
der”  if  they  can  have  an  apple.  IIow  they 
do  enjoy  them  !  and  how  many  hours  they 
spend  picking  up  windfalls  and  hauling 
them  about  in  their  “  ’spress.”  finally  get¬ 
ting  them  to  the  cow  or  the  “piggies.” 
How  they  did  revel  in  berries  in  straw¬ 
berry  season !  I  think  they  never  quite 
knew  when  they  could  hold  no  more  “craw- 
berries. 

A  Farmer’s  Vacation. — Recently  we 
followed  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  example 
and  ran  away  from  tbe  weeds  and  the 
work  for  a  few  days’  vacation.  We  could 
not  go  to  tbe  sea.  much  as  we  should  have 
liked  that,  but  we  got  into  the  auto  early 
one  morning  and  drove  across  the  country 
through  Eastern  Indiana  on  into  Ohio  to 
visit  some  friends.  It  had  rained  the  day 
before,  and  the  country  looked  very  pleas¬ 
ant.  At  noon  we  rolled  into  the  beautiful 
old  town  of  Oxford,  and  stopped  to  rest 
and  eat  our  lunch  in  the  university  cam¬ 
pus.  This  lunch  saw  little  of  the  much- 
talked-about  middleman.  Aside  from  the 
sugar,  salt,  spice  and  flour  that  went  into 
its  making,  it  was  strictly  a  home  pro¬ 
duct.  and  sonsisted  of  fried  chicken,  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  sandwiches,  bread,  butter  and 
apple  sauce,  washed  down  with  butter¬ 
milk.  which -we  thought  would  be  safer  for 
us  than  drinking  water  on  tbe  trip.  When 
we  started  we  had  put  a  half  bushel  of 
apples  (Transparent  and  Red  .Tune)  into 
the  car  for  our  friends,  although  they  live 
on  a  farm.  You  see,  I  remembered  hear¬ 
ing  the  woman  say  once  that  her  father 
took  no  interest  in  anything  that  could  not 
come  up  to  the  fence  and  squeal  to  be  fed. 
and.  as  we  had  surmised,  tbe  apples 
proved  to*be  a  treat. 

Fruitless  Farms. — We  went  one 
route,  returning  by  another,  so  that  we 
passed  through  about  2JO  miles  of  coun¬ 
try.  and  I  was  struck  by  the  absence  of 
fruit  and  flowers  about  the  farmhouses.  I 
hope  the  recent  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
on  beautifying  the  home  grounds  will  have 
influence,  and  now  I  want  to  urge  the 
planting  of  fruit  for  home  use.  If  we 
can  only  convince  tbe  farmer  that  flowers 
and  fruit  “pay”  our  cause  will  be  won, 
and  1  truly  think  it  does  pay,  both  in  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  financially.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success, 
and  I  think  that  every  business  man  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  appearance  of  success  or  af¬ 
fluence  is  a  valuable  asset.  When  we  find 
a  farm  with  the  buildings  well  painted, 
the  house  grounds  beautified  and  fruit 
growing,  we  feel  that  the  owner  of  that 
farm  has  reached  the  stage  of  independ¬ 
ence,  and  if  he  has  not.  the  surroundings 
certainly  add  to  his  credit.  It  pans.  T 
have  heard  a  farmer  say  he  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  fool  with  fruit.  He  could  buy  it 
cheaper  than  he  could  raise  it.  In  a  sense 
that  may  be  true.  But  does  he  buy  it  or 
does  his  family  go  without  it? 

MRS.  LEWIS  COWING. 


Liquid  Manure  on  Strawberries 

Would  you  advise  spreading  liquid 
cow  manure  on  my  strawberry  patch  this 
Fall  and  Winter?  Would  you  advise 
spreading  this  manure  on  my  garden 
where  I  plan  to  grow  tomatoes  or  on 
garden  truck  of  any  kind?  v.  w.  B. 

Minden.  Xeh. 

No.  Keep  the  liquid  cow  manure  until 
next  season  and  use  it  during  the  growing 
season.  It  is  useful  chiefly  for  the  avail- 
abb1  nitrogen  which  it  contains.  If  used 
now  it  would  only  force  the  strawberries 
into  a  big  growth  of  vine — which  you 
do  not  need  now.  If  used  in  the  Winter 
the  nitrogen  in  the  liquid  manure  will  be 
lost.  Keep  until  next  year  and  after  the 
garden  crops  are  up  pour  the  liquid 
around  them. 


Conductor  :  “Where’s  your  ticket?” 
Tough  Passenger:  “Aw,  I’m  travelin’  on 
me  face.”  Conductor:  “Well,  it’s  im¬ 
material  to  me  whether  I  punch  a  ticket 
or  a  face.” — Philadelphia  Record. 


At  the  Beginning 
and  the  End 

of  the  Day 

There’s  health  and  comfort 
in  the  truly  All-American 
table  beverage — 

The  Original 

Postum  Cereal 

Bid  your  coffee  troubles 
good-bye  by  joining  the 
great  army  who  now  drink 
Postum  instead  of  coffee. 


i 

i 

m 
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Two  sizes,  usually  sold  at  15c  and  25c. 

Everywhere  at  Grocers. 


MALONEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


An  Advertisement  to  Live  Fruit  Men 

Maloney  trees  are  guaranteed  true  to  name 
and  free  from  disease  by  the  largest  growers 
in  New  York  State,  There  is  going  to  bo  a 
shortage  of  fruit  trees  this  fall,  because  all 
fruit  tree  seedlings  come  from  France,  and 
owing  to  the  war  tbe  number  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  two  or  three  years  was  way 
below  the  usual  shipment.  Bo  sure  and  get 
your  order  in  early  so  as  not  to  he  disappointed. 

We  recognize  trnr' responsibility  to  the  fruit  growers  and  wo  have 
tliis  year  issued  a  novel  Descriptive  Catalog,  that  tells  the  things 
you  ought  to  know  about  our  business.  Write  for  your  copy  today 
—it's  Free.  No  order  is  too  big  or  none  too  small  for  us  to  handle 
personally. 

Fall  planting  is  recommended  by  the  largest  and  best  fruit  growers. 

We  prepay  transportation  charpes  on  all  orders  for  over  $4.00 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  30  East  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Keep  Your  Trees  Safe 

Prevent  orchard  losses  by  preventing  girdling 
or  gnawing  by  rabbits,  mice  and  other  rodents. 

[XCELSIOR*  ^re  Mesh 

lree  Guards 


cost  little  and  save  many  dollars.  They’re  espe¬ 
cially  strong  and  durable;  heavily  galvanized;  rust¬ 
proof;  easy  to  set  up  and  remove;  certain  protec¬ 
tion  for  young  and  mature  trees.  Ail  sizes.  Write 
for  catalog  R. 


CLINTON  -WRIGHT  WIRE  CO..  Worcester,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS 


For  September  and 
Fall  planting.  Pot- 
grown  and  runner 
plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  KaSPKEKHY, 
ItliACKilKItKY,  llFUKEKUY,  (iOOSKUl.iiltY  OH  Kill  NT, 
OIUPH.  A.SPAItAtU  S,  Itllt  liAltB  PI,  A  NTS,  KIH’ITAM)  O  It  N  A- 
MENTAI,  TKF.ES,  SllltOlts,  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  GOOD  GROUND.  N.  Y 


Seed  Wheat,  RED  WAVE.  beardless,  straw 
long,  stitt.  ripens  mid-season.  Large  yielder.  $3.90 
per  bu..  hags  included.  Write  for  sample 
RED  HILL  FARM  Uriclgeport,  Pa. 


For  Sale-  Long  Island  SEED  CORN  J,:,',1,;,, 

J.  CODDINGTON,  .  Glen  Head,  L.  1. 


4-Yr.  Asparagus  Roots 

For  fjuick  results.  $8  per  1(H);  $IS  per  1.000. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


My  own  growing.  Germin- 
:  it  'll  guaranteed,  lb..  60c.; 
Ot  EXT,  Pulinliigton,  l»u. 


American  Nutdournal 


True  SavoySpinach  Seed 

10  lbs.,  «4.  It.  i\  L 


EVERYWOMAN’S 
CANNING  BOOK 

The  A  B  G  of  Safe  Home  Canning  and  Preserving 
MARY  B.  HUGHES 

Th is  book  has  been  examined  before  publication  and  ia 
found,  to  conform  to  tbe  principles  of  the  United  State » 
Food  Administration  in  regard  to  tbe  eoneervation  of  foods. 

EVERY  housekeeper  is  planning  for  renewed 
efforts  in  canning  this  year,  and  there  is  a 
wider  interest  in  modern  practice  than 
ever  before.  Methods  have  changed  greatly 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  many 
women  feel  the  need  of  up-to-date  recipes,  brought 
together  in  convenient  form.  “Evorywomon's 
Canning  Book”  is  calculated  to  meet  tills  need  ; 
it  is  practical,  modern  and  complete, 
fir  Fruits,  vegetables  and  meats'aro  discussed  frotn 
tbe  housekeeper’s  standpoint,  and  the  condensed 
form  and  moderate  price  meet  popular  demands. 
Tlie  inexperienced  cannerwUl  find  it  a  safe  guide, 
and  tbe  experienced  worker  will  find  something 
new  and  helpful  between  its  covers.  Bound 
attractively  in  cloth,  91  pages,  live  pages  of  index. 
Will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  75c 
Address  Department  "L“ 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Plant  that  Orchard 
Now — this  Fall! 


Now  is  the  time  to  plant.  The  market  for  fruit  is  going  to  bo  bigger  and  better  than  ever. 
Plant  Kelly  Trees— they  are  the  best  and  will  bear  fruit  True  to  name, 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FALL  PRICE  1. 1ST  TODAY.  IT  WILE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES, _  DANSVILLT,  N.  Y, 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Do  Your  Farm  Work 

with  the 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene  Tractor  for 
general  farm  work.  Is  small,  sturdy  and  has 
plenty  of  power.-  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  substantial 
Farm  Power  Machinery  since  1853.  Erick 
Tractors  have  been  successful  in  all  de¬ 
monstrations.  Frick  Tractors  are  de¬ 
livered  for  shipment  on  their  own  power. 

Write  for  price  and  further  information. 
Dealers  wanted.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
eries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


10WE5I  PRICES 
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S  CENTURY 
)  ROOFING 


/yv My//. 


Direct  From  Factory  to  You 

Save  jobbers’  and  dealers’  profits— get  the 
best  guaranteed  roofing  at  our  unparalleled 
low  prices.  Thousands  of  farmers  have, 
proved  our  prices  lowest  and  CENTURYi 
ROOFING  best. 

These  PricesU^F"' 

have  saved  our  customers 
thousands  of  dollars  and 
brought  us  the  biggest"di- 
rect-from-factory”  roof¬ 
ing  business  in  America. 

CENTURY  ROOFING  is 
unequaied—  lays  better — 
lasts  longer  and  gives 
greater  satisfaction  than 
any  other. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

CENTURY  ROOFING  is  positively  guaranteed 
as  fol  ows:  1-ply.  16  years;  2-ply,  20  years;  8-ply, 
25  years— and  back  of  this  guarantee  isonr  entire 
capital  and  our  reputation  baaed  on  over  26  year* 
of  aquare  dealing. 

We  Pay  Freight 

We  prepay  freight  on  three  rolls  or  more  to 
points  in  New  England.  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Deleware,  Maryland.  Ohio,  at 
prices  quoted  above.  Correspondingly  low  prices 
in  other  states. 

rn  r  r  Send  for  catalog  and  free  samples  of 
r  n  r  r  CENTURY  ROOFING.  Le.rn  how 
I  I  ILL  to  save  money  on  your  roofing  re¬ 
quirements.  Get  the  facts— evidence— proof— 
that  we  can  save  you  more  money  than  anybody 
in  the  business.  Writs  today,  or  order  direct 
from  this  ad. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

208  Katharine  Bide-.  E.  St.  Louis,  III. 


Shrinkage  in  Weight  of  Hay 

Will  you  inform  me  what  is  considered 
the  average  shrinkage  in  weight  of  ordi¬ 
nary  hay  after  having  been  in  the  barn 
for  say  six  months?  How  would  this 
per  cent  vary  if  the  hay  were  put  iu  as 
| green  as  safety  would  permit,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  what  farmers  consider  well 
made  ?  c.  N. 

Cohasset,  Mass. 

There  can  be  nothing  like  uniformity 
jin  hay  shrinkage  due  to  the  many  vary¬ 
ing  conditions  under  which  it  is  stored 
and  kept.  Authorities  claim  that  hay  is 
in  the  best  condition  for  storage  when  it 
contains  approximately  15  per  cent  of 
moisture.  If  stored  in  this  condition  it 
will  be  sufficiently  moist  to  pack  well,  but 
will  not  heat  and  spoil  as  it  will  if  too 
much  water  is  left  in  it.  and  especially 
external  water,  such  as  dew  or  rain.  For 
some  reason  hay  can  be  stored  with  a 
much  higher  moisture  content  when  the 
moisture  contained  in  it  is  only  the  nat¬ 
ural  juices  of  the  grasses. 

Henry’s  “Feeds  and  Feeding”  cites  a 
number  of  experiments  at  the  various 
stations  where  hay  shrank  as  follows,  the 
average  being  around  20  per  cent : 
Wheeler  and  Adams  of  Rhode  Island  Sta¬ 
tion,  Bulletin  S2,  found  that  field  cured 
hay  made  from  mixed  Red-top  and  Timo¬ 
thy  and  containing  from  25  to  29  per 
cent  of  moisture  when  placed  in  the  barn 
shrank  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  Jordan 
of  Pennsylvania  Station,  Bulletin  5,  found 
that  new-stored  Timothy  shrank  on  the 
average  of  22  per  cent  and  Red  clover  37 
per  cent.  Wilson  of  Arizona  Station  in 
the  Arizona  report  of  1907  found  the 
shrinkage  of  stacked  Alfalfa  to  range 
per  cent,  while  a  Missouri 
25,  first  series,  reports  a 
cent  in  weight  in  a  stack 
Red  clover  from  early 
following  March.  Figures 
II.  E.  Cook  of  Denmark 
N.  Y.,  show  but  eight  per  cent  loss  in  hay 
stacked  on  the  school  farm,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  this  exceptionally  low  los 
was  due  to  unusual  conditions.  R.  h.  s. 


from  11  to  23 
Bulletin.  No. 
loss  of  30  per 
of  second-cut 
August  to  the 
obtained  from 


Sweet  or  Alsike  Clover  for  Soil  Improve¬ 
ment 

I  wish  to  sow  on  a  piece  of  light  soil 
either  Sweet  or  Alsike  Clover.  Which  do 
you  think  is  better?  I  want  to  improve 
the  land  ;  do  not  care  for  the  crop. 

Long  Island.  T.  R.  s. 

The  Alsike  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Sweet  clover  for  seeding  at  this  time. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  seed  Sweet  clover 
if  you  expect  it-  to  get  through  the 
Winter.  By  seeding  5  lbs.  of  Alsike  to 
the  acre  you  will  get  a  good  stand  and  a 
good  cover  crop. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  184X 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y- 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILI 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  tha 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  thei 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  a 
small  cost,  the  Rearing;  of  the  earlier 
\ermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ng.  Its  enclosed  motor 
ceeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil¬ 
ing  System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre¬ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicagr 


Sales  Agent 

ttf.  _ _ a _ _ 1 _ ♦_  _ _ _ 


W«  want  ona  exclusive  repreBontativa 
i  i  avury  county.  The  position  ia  worth 
a  month  to  ono  aeloctod.  If  inoxporioncad 
v/a  train  you  “  * 

t.mnaparont  h - 

tlon.  Novelty  Cutlery 


BIG  PAY 
SURE 


•  uuu  DL'iuciuu.  u  luoxpariericeu 

ml  Writo  u«.  the  t&rgaat  mfr’i  of 
t  hand  Uni  Knivaa  And  Razors.  for  propoai 
relty  Cutl.ry  Co-3V8,r  St.,  Canton,  I 


■  .  MAKE  A  nni.l.tlt  W  IKlt  lt.  SELL  M  EN  NETS 

M2 Cifl IS  11  l*'l,vnt  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  utensils.  Sample  p  a  c  k  a  g  e  free. 

COLLETTE  11  Ft).  CO.,  Wept.  Ills,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y 


Harvesting  and  Drying  Sunflower  Seed 

Will  you  furnish  the  recipe  for  drying 
sunflower  seeds?  I  read  this  recipe  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Now  that  I  want  to  make 
use  of  it  1  find  that  I  have  mislaid  it. 

Newark,  N.  J.  H.  F.  H. 

You  will  find  it  difficult  to  dry  sunflow¬ 
ers  properly  in  New  Jersey  during  such  a 
season  as  we  have  had  this  year.  The 
best  success  with  sunflower  seed  is  in  a 
drier  climate  than  you  have.  Our  own 
plan  has  been  to  take  advantage  of  a  dry 
time  iii  late  September  when  the  seeds  are 
fully  formed  in  the  head.  You  will  have 
to  watch  carefully  for  this,  because  the 
birds  are  fond  of  the  seeds  and  will  get 
most  of  them  if  you  delay.  We  go  through 
the  field,  cutting  off  the  sunflower  heads, 
leaving  enough  stem  on  them  to  use  as  a 
handle.  The  team  is  either  driven  right 
through  the  field  or  the  sunflower  heads 
are  brought  out  in  baskets  and  loaded  into 
the  wagon.  To  dry  them  properly  there 
must  be  some  sheltered  place  where  there 
is  a  good  circulation  of  air,  and  the  heads 
must  not  be  put  in  piles.  Where  there  is 
floor  space  enough  the  heads  can  be  spread 
out  in  some  loft  or  upper  room,  putting 
them  two  or  three  deep,  with  the  stalk  at¬ 
tachment  arranged  so  that  the  air  can  cir¬ 
culate  through.  We  have  had  best  success 
in  drying  them  in  racks  or  shelves,  with 
bottoms  made  of  wire  net.  These  are  built 
up  one  above  the  other,  somewhat  like  the 
racks  used  in  keeping  squash.  The  air  cir¬ 
culates  through  and  around  the  heads,  and 
they  will  usually  dry  out  thoroughly  un¬ 
der  such  conditions.  When  fully  dry,  the 
heads  can  be  thrown  on  the  hard  floor  and 
beaten  with  a  stick  or  Hail  to  knock  out 
the  seeds.  In  some  cases  where  there  is  a 
heavy  crop  the  heads  are  run  through  a 
thrashing  machine  to  remove  the  seeds. 
These  seeds  are  kept  in  small  bags  in 
some  dry.  airy  place,  so  that  they  will  not 
rot  or  ferment.  There  are  dozens  of  ways 
of  handling  this  crop.  This  is  the  way 
we  did  it,  with  fair  satisfaction,  but  sun¬ 
flower  raising  is  a  business  which  is  not 
likely  to  prosper  except  iu  very  dry  sea¬ 
sons,  or  in  localities  where  the  Fall  is 
naturally  dry. 


Feel  the  Thickness 
and  Softness  of 
these  Arctics, Tom” 


<<rT^HEY  ’RE  Lambert- 

«*■  villes.  High  quality 
stuff — these.  We  couldn't 
get  enough  Lambertville 
Rubber  Goods  last  year  — 
Government  bought  ’em  for 
the  Army  and  Navy.  But 
they’re  coming  strong  now. 
Plenty  for  everybody. 

“You  like  their  feel,  don’t 
you?  Notice  how  thick  they 
arc.  They’re  built  for  wear. 
Full  canvas  lined  and  seven 
layers  of  pure  new  rubber 
vulcanized  into  them. 

“I’ve  got  customers  who 
just  raised  sand  last  year  be¬ 
cause  I  couldn’t  sell  them 
Lambertvilles.  You  see, 
they’re  especially  fine  for 
working  around  the  barn 
yard.  The  ammonia  and 
acids  of  manure  water  won’t 
rot  them  like  it  does  some 
rubber. 

“It’s  nearly  fifty  years  since 
the  Lambertville  Rubber 
Company  commenced  mak¬ 
ing  Snag  Proofs  and  their  line 
has  grown  with  the  years 
until  now  there  are  five 
green  label  qualities  —  and 
every  type  of  rubber  farm 
foot  gear — each  the  most  for 
its  price.  It’s  a  fine  old  house 
and  I’m  mighty  proud  to  be 
their  exclusive  dealer  here. 

“Thank  you.  Tom,  I’m 
sure  you’ll  be  glad  you  took 
the  Snag  Proofs.'’ 


There’s  a  Green  Label 
on  Every  Pair  of 
Lambertvilles 


7  layers  of  pure  rubber  friction 
lined.  Thick  and  wear  resist¬ 
ing  yet  light  in  weight. 


Duck  vamp  where  the  wear 
comes.  Pure  rubber 
properly  cured. 


Red  rubber  with  friction  oi 
felt  lining.  Tough  and 
long  wearing. 


Pure  gum,  ribbed,  or  with 
heavy  duck  vamp. 


White  rubber  full  duck  lined. 
Made  by  an  entirely  new 
process.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  value. 


LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO 

Lambertville,  N.  J. 
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Live  in  Comfort  forYears  to  Come 


7TTC  AUTIC  AUTIC  AUTIC  A 
“'CAUTICAUTICAUT*" 
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s. 


►AVE  fuel,  save  work, 
increase  the  value  of  your 
property,  live  in  comfort  this 
winter  and  for  years  to  come. 

Will  you  devote  one  day 
now  to  secure  these  and 
many  other  benefits  {  That 
is  all  the  time  you  need  to 
install  a 


UTIC  AUTIC  AUTICA 

’CAUTICAUT* 
AUTICAU 
UTICA* 
UTICA 
UTICA 
UTICA 
UTICA 
UTICA 
UTICA 
A 

JICA 
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NEW- IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

The  One  You’ve  Heard  So  Much  About” 

There  are  no  alterations  to  be  made,  no  net-work 
of  pipes  to  put  up.  Burn  hard  or  soft  coal,  wood  or 
eras  and  no  more  than  you  have  needed  for  one 
stove.  The  New  Idea  will  flood  your  whole  house 
with  fresh,  clean,  moist  air  as  warm  as  you  desire. 

It  is  the  ideal  heating — the  kind  physicians  rec¬ 
ommend. 

One  Fire  Instead  of  Several 

lnste*  t  carrying  coal  and  ashes  for  several  stoves, 
making  it  difficult  to  keep  the  house  clean,  you  will 
have  only  one  fire  to  look  after,  and  that  one  will  be 
in  the  cellar.  The  perfect  heating  from  the  New 
Idea  is  due  to  its  scientific  and  thorough  construc¬ 
tion.  The  frameless  feed  door  construction  alone 
puts  the  New  Idea  in  a  class  by  itself — no  dust — 
no  gas — no  ashes! 

A  Real  Investment 

The  New  Idea  is  a  real  investment  and  its 
cost  is  little  more  than  that  of  one  good  stove. 
You’ll  want  to  know  all  about  this  wonderful 
heater  so  send  for  full  information  an^l  name 
of  dealer  in  your  neighborhood. 

Every  New  Idea  Pipeless  Furnace  is  sold 
under  a  positive  and  absolutely  binding  w  ritten 
guarantee.  Write  today 
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UTICA  HEATER  CO. 

Also  manufacturers  of  “.Superior”  Warm  Air 
Furnaces  and  “Imperial”  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Boilers 

Box  50,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  proposition  to  the  right 
kind  of  agents 
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Former  Illinois  State  Supt. 
of  Construction  says  of 

XXm  CENTURY  FURNACES 

“Eleven  years  ago  1  had  a  XXth  Century  in¬ 
stalled  in  an  eight-room  house.  This  bouse  has 
been  continually  occupied  by  tenants  since 
then  with  never  a  word  of  complaint  or  an 
item  of  furnace  repairs.  To  operate  a  furnace 
for  eleven  years  with  not  a  complaint  or  one 
item  of  repairs  is  really  better  than  anyone 
can  expect.” — C.  J.  SUTTER. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  21 

Both-Pipearv^^ipeless^ 

XXth  Century  Heating  &  \kntilating 
akron  ,  onto. 


South  Jersey  Farms  For  Sale 

BLACK  &  DAVENPORT  REALTY  CO. 

IVarh  Street  .  .  •  llammonton,  S.  J. 


FA  RM  HOMES:  KM  a!?*! 

write  State  Hoard  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware 

Standard  size.  Al- 
hoops.  Thor- 
Mrdinn,  -V.  Y. 


Apple  BARRELS  > 

oughly  swtsoned  material.  HOBT.  (lll.I.II-.S, 


[PAINTYOURBARN 

'WITH  U.S.  GOVT. 
BATTLESHIP 
GRAY 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

Protect  your  barns  from  spring  rains  and  hot 
summer  sun  with  Arlington  Battleship  Gray— the 
paint  the  Government  uses  on  its  fighting  ships  and 
warehouses.  This  paint  covers  well  and  is  easily 
applied. 

You  can  buy  this  tested  quality-grade  paint  and  oul 
special  red  barn  paintat  factory  prices  now.  Freight  prepaid. 
There  is  an  Arlington  paint  for  every  use — silos,  interior  and 
exterior  house  paints,  implement  enamels  and  MORE-LYTE, 
the  interior  sanitary  white  enamel  for  dairies.  Arlington 
has  stood  for  quality  paint  for  17  years.  All  paint  sold  on 
money-back  guarantee.  Try  some  and  return  what's  left  if  not 
exactly  as  represented.  Reference  any  Canton  bank.  Write 
at  once  for  color  card,  prices  and  directions  for  ordering. 
Get  a  quality,  guaranteed  paint  at  factory  prices 

THE  ARLINGTON  MFG.  CO. 

1305  Harrison  Ave.  CANTON,  OHIO 

Capacity  One  Million  Gallons  Par  Year 
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Practical  | 

Live  Stock  Books  :• 

for  *ALE  BY  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  > 

FEEDS  AND  FEEDING-Henry  .  S2.50 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS-  % 

Stocking . 2.00  •. 

DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS— Mayo  .  1.75  % 
PRODUCTIVE  SWINE  HUSBANDRY 

Day . 4 

BREEDING  OF  FARM  ANIMALS— 

Harper  ...... 

CHEESE  MAKING- Van  Slyke 
BUTTER  MAKING— Publow  . 

MILK  TESTING— Pubiou)  and  Troy 


ARLINGTON 

qUALITY  PAINTS  FOR  17  YEARS 


1.75 

1.50 

1.75 

.60 

.60 


CORN 


ilADtirCTrQ  <>ne  man,  one  igv  jne  row 
nun  V  LO  I  tn  self-gulhorinF  •rcitiulto  a  corn 
binder:  sold  direct  to  farmers  for  23  years.  Only 
$25,  with  fodder  binder,  shipped  by  express  to 
every  state.  Free  Catalogue  showing  plrtn-es  of 
Harvester.  CORN  HARVESTER  CO.,  Satina.  Has. 


IV»VeVVV/.,.Y»*.YV.t**.V.YV.Y.; 


rinit  CTITIAIICDV  Printed  to  order.  Full  line  01  sam- 
rAnlYl  olAIIUnCttl  |,|.  sl..r  »uy  business,  with  partic¬ 
ulars,  postpaid,  free.  A.  HOW  IE,  Printer,  Beebe,  A  t. 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used— just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve.  


The  Middleman’s  Share 


From  our  village  paper.  Is  this  prof¬ 
iteering? 

“That  a  nearby  housekeeper  has  solved 
the  cause  of  the  II.  C.  L.  Having  some 
apples  ripening  up,  she  called  her  market- 
man  on  the  telephone  and  asked  what  he 
would  give  for  them,  and  received  the 
reply  that  $2  per  bushel  was  a  fair  price. 
The  next  day  she  asked  the  price  of  ap¬ 
ples  of  the  same  market  and  was  told 
apples  were  selling  for  20  cents  a  quart. 
Figure  it  up  yourself.” — Hingham  Jour¬ 
nal  (Mass). 

And  yet  there  are  some  who  argue  that 
we  should  trade  with  our  own  towns¬ 
people  because  they  will  buy  our  produce. 
The  two  dollars  might  seem  a  fair  enough 
price  if  we  could  know  they  would  be  sold 
at  $2.50  or  $3,  but  four  dollars  for  dis¬ 
tribution  !  “Good  land  !”  U.  s.  B. 


Peach  Trees  Do  Their  Own  Work 

I  herewith  enclose  a  clipping  from  a 
nearby  city  newspaper.  These  people 
naturally  think  the  same  tiling  about  ap¬ 
ples  and  other  fruit.  Isn’t  it  the  limit? 

New  Jersey.  o.  de  young. 

“Can  you  tell  me,”  asked  a  woman,  “why 
the  peaches  are  so  dear  when  the  tiees 
along  the  roadways  tie  loaded  with  fruit 
this  year?  The  farmer  teds  on->  that  it  is 
a  fine  peach  year,  yet  he  asks  the  highest 
price  for  his  baskets !  lie  can’t  tell  me 
it  is  the  high  cost  of  labor,  for  there  is  no 
need  of  labor  »o  grow  peaches.  The  trees 
do  their  own  work,  and  all  the  owner  has 
to  do  is  to  watch  (he  crop  so  the  hoys 
don't  steal  them,  and  pick  th?  peaches 
when  they  are  ready.”  This  high  cost  of 
everything  brings  out  the  murmurings 
wherever  one  turns.  It  is  quite  true  that 
many  advantages  are  taken  to  add  the 
'ennies  and  dollars  to  the  fair  price,  and 
also  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  people.  If 
the  Fair  Price  Committee  will  help  any, 
it  cannot  be  too  soon. 

TL  N.-Y. — It  is  the  limit — this  idea  that 
peach  trees  do  their  own  work  and  there¬ 
fore  the  fruit  has  no  labor  cost.  What 
can  you  do  to  or  for  such  human  hitching 
posts?  We  give  it  up. 


Serious  Situation  for  New  England 

Many  of  the  stronger  papers  in  smaller 
cities  and  rural  communities  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  discuss  the  agricultural  situation 
in  a  sober  and  sensible  way.  They  should 
he  encouraged  in  this  by  all  farmers.  The 
St.  Albans  (Vermont)  Messenger* recently 
printed  the  following  strong  statement : 

SERIOUS  SITUATION 

“New  England  imports  three-quarters 
of  her  food  supplies,  and  the  gulf  between 
production  and  consumption  is  steadily 
widening. 

“Time  was  when  the  normal  family  life 
was  on  the  farm.  There  were  industries, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  were  only  of  local 
importance. 

“It  is  not  strange  that  we  have  high  liv¬ 
ing  costs  in  New  England.  Bringing  in 
food  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  is 
expensive.  The  manufacturer  who  is  near¬ 
er  the  source  of  food  supplies  is  better  off 
because  of  the  lower  living  costs  which 
his  employees  have  to  face. 

“The  marked  unevenness  in  the  balance 
between  production  and  consumption  of 
foodstuffs  is  a  serious  matter  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  the  laborer  alike.  If  they 
look  at  it  correctly  they  will  see  that  it  is 
for  their  interest  and  their  advantage  to 
bring  about  a  development  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  in  New  England. 

“And  yet  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
adjust.  With  the  high  wages  that  are  be¬ 
ing  paid  city  workers  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  men  on  the  farms.  It  is 
natural  that  they  should  feel  the  lure  of 
shorter  hours  and  greatly  increased  wages 
being  paid  in  the  city. 

“Farmers  have  kept  their  nerve  pretty 
well,  but  they  are  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  losing  courage.  Good  farmers,  .  with 
rich  acres  and  modern  farm  machinery, 
a  re  getting  discouraged  right  here  in  Ver¬ 
mont. 

“Go  to  a  farmers’  meeting  and  listen  to 
.the  comment.  There  is  a  feeling  growing 
up  that  there  must  he  a  return  to  the  old 
days  of  the  household  unit,  with  the  farm¬ 
er  raising  enough  for  himself  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  not  trying  to  raise  a  surplus  and 
put  it  into  the  market  which  is  vital  to  the 
city  man. 

“The  farmers  don’t  want  to  do  this. 
They  want  to  produce  the  necessary  sur¬ 
plus.  hut  they  feel  they  are  face  to  face 
with  a  condition  which  masters  them,  t  ost 
of  grain,  of  labor  (even  if  it  is  procur¬ 
able),  and  all  other  things  is  so  great  that, 
the  sale  of  farm  commodities  at  a  profit 
may  soon  become  impossible. 

‘"‘If  the  farmer  today  were  running  his 
farm  on  the  basis  of  union  pay  and  hours, 
none  but  the  very  rich  could  afford  to  eat. 
But  the  farmer  asks  himself  why  he 
should  labor  long  hours  with  little  re- 
I  numeration,  while  the  city  dweller  is  e\ci 
netting  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages. 

“The  situation  is  getting  serious.  A 
strike  in  industry  can  be  quickly  sett  loti 
if  the  necessary  concessions  are  made. 
However,  if  the  farmer  fails  to  put  in  his 
seed  in  the  Spring  there  won't  be  any  har¬ 


vest  in  the  Fall,  no  matter  how  urgent 
the  case  may  be  and  no  matter  what  con¬ 
cessions  might  willingly  be  made. 

“The  movement  in  New  England  is  the 
wrong  way.  There  must  be  a  readjust¬ 
ment  brought  about  in  some  manner.  The 
real  situation  in  agriculture  must  be  rec¬ 
ognized,  by  the  laborers  as  well  as  by  the 
manufacturers.  It  won’t  make  much  dif¬ 
ference  how  much  the  city  man  is  paid  if 
there  are  no  food  stuffs  which  he  can  pur¬ 
chase  with  his  wage.  It  is  directly  to¬ 
ward  that  condition  that  we  are  now 
tending.” 


Co-operation 

We  people  here  sympathize  with  the 
Western  beef  producer,  and  are  intently 
watching  the  proceedings  at  Washington 
in  regard  to  so-called  profiteering  anti  in¬ 
vestigating  the  cost  of  necessaries  of  life 
in  the  cities.  Of  course,  with  the  unions 
prodding  them  and  the  voters  shouting, 
there  is  sure  to  be  some  excitement,  but 
looking  hack  over  long  experience,  most  of 
us  are  fairly  certain  that  in  the  hitter  end 
the  farmer  will  be  the  goat.  The  specu¬ 
lator  and  wholesaler  will  still  drive  their 
12-cylinder  cars,  the  retailer  will  skin  the 
last  cent  out  of  his  end  of  the  business, 
and  the  vast  bulk  of  the  people  will  live 
as  best  they  can. 

In  regard  to  co-operative  meat  houses, 
anyone  who  knows  conditions  in  our  East- 
turn  cities  know,  that  the  packers  have  the 
inside  track  and  hold  all  the  trumps.  At 
one  time  farmers  and  hucksters  who 
bought  their  stock  did  quite  a  lively  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  nearby  city  and  encroached 
somewhat  on  the  business  of  the  meat 
houses.  The  next  thing  we  heard  was  the 
cry  of  unclean  meat,  and  the  board  of 
health  got  busy.  As  I  remember,  they 
had  a  long  shed  or  building  where  every 
peddler  who  sold  meat  in  the  city  drove 
through  in  line,  and  his  meat  was  in¬ 
spected  and  stamped.  Of  course  this  delay 
ended  peddling,  as  anyone  knows  who  over 
tried  to  sell  anything  around  a  city  late 
in  the  morning,  and  the  meat  wholesalers 
boosted  prices  a  little  more. 

In  this  State  the  Dairymen’s  League  is 
doing  well,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
that  our  farmers  will  back  this  movement 
to  success.  It  is  either  that  or  extinction 
of  the  cow  here,  as  no  one  will  submit  to 
the  intolerable  conditions  of  other  days. 
We  have  much  talk  now  of  typhoid  and 
tuberculosis  from  milk,  and  23,000  deaths 
from  using  milk  alone.  Also  one  paper 
states  that  now  the  war  is  over  more  in¬ 
spectors  are  available,  and  a  clean-up  of 
conditions  in  the  dairy  business  is  about, 
due.  Probably  we  shall  see  the  same  old 
schemes  worked  over  again. 

One  thing  is  a  sure  fact  here ;  that  few 
like  to  milk.  The  cry  of  cheap  milk  due 
to  the  labor  of  women  and  children  will 
never  be  raised  in  this  section.  Few 
women  milk  now.  and  the  children  put  in 
their  time  with  their  books,  which  is  very 
right  and  proper.  Our  city  friends  can 
very  easily  inspect  the  dairy  industry  off 
the-  map.  *  In  fact,  thousands  of  farmers 
are  mad  enough  to  sell  every  cow  on  the 
place,  and  people  in  high  places  have  only 
to  make  them  get  out  an  hour  earlier  than 
there  is  any  use  in  next  Summer,  and  si5 
a  few  half-baked  inspectors  onto  the  cow 
man,  and  when  they  want  milk  they  can 
go  out  on  the  hills  where  some  farmer  has 
a  cow  and  buy  a  little  for  a  curiosity. 

In  this  section  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  hack  up  the  League  program. 
Some  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  county  are  behind. the  business, 
and  the  Farm  Bureau,  which  is  strong 
here,  is  also  backing  them  up.  But  there 
are  more  ways  of  killing  a  cat  than. chok¬ 
ing  him  to  death  with  butter,  and  if  our 
people  beat  the  milk  monopoly  out  of 
enough  to  pay  expenses  they  can  pat  them¬ 
selves  on  the  back  for  winners. 

The  wool  pool  in  this  and  adjoining 
counties  has  made  a  very  successful  show¬ 
ing.  Wool  is  easily  held  and  handled,  and 
the  prospects  are  very  good  that  the  sheep 
man  is  on  the  road  to  prosperity.  .  Of 
course,  the  total  volume  of  wool  sales  is  a 
small  thing  compared  with  the  meat  busi¬ 
ness,  and  is  much  the  easier  to  control. 
The  cruel  losses  of  the  feeders  this  past 
season,  with  the  still  cruder  robbery  of 
the  consumer,  are  hard  problems,  and  a 
sad  arraignment  of  the  business  methods 
of  an  enlightened  country  like  the  United 
States.  Someone  is  about  due  for  trouble, 
and  much  interest  in  the  outlook  at  W  ash- 
ington  is  shown  here,  even  if  the  farmers 
of  this  State  are  not  largely  engaged  in 
meat  production.  B.  L.  HATHAWAY. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Willow  Fence  Posts 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  S.  M.  B., 
on  page  1209.  I  would  say  that  it  is 
practical  to  grow  willows  from  cuttings 
in  land  that  is  too  wet  to  hold  driven 
posts,  especially  between  two  pastures.  If 
used  in  meadows  they  will  sap  the  land 
for  several  feet  each  way.  and  soon  be¬ 
come  a  nuisance.  The  kind  we  have,  here 
is  what  my  father  called  black  willow. 
Spring  is  the  time  to  set  them,  using  fresh 
cuttings  from  one-half  to  two.  inches 
through,  and  set  a  foot  or  so  into  the 
ground.  I  intend  to  set  a  few  rods  next 
Spring  in  this  way  between  two  pastures. 

Vermont.  O.  K.  PRESTON. 
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Think  What  the  Tube  Has  to  Do 


ALMOST  everyone  knows,  now,  that 
Goodyear  Cords  are  the  first  choice 
of  the  race  driver. 

For  all  important  track  records,  from  one 
mile  to  six  hundred  miles,  have  been 
established  by  cars  shod  with  Goodyear 
Tires. 

But  we  wonder  how  many  people  realize 
that  this  fact  is  one  of  the  most  emphatic 
endorsements  possible  for  Goodyear 
T  ubes  ? 


No  tire,  not  even  a  Goodyear  Cord, 
could  stand  the  terrific  punishment 
inflicted  by  scorching  speed  unless  the 
tube  which  it  enclosed  was  irreproachably 
made. 

Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  are 
made  of  purest  rubber — gray  gum  strips 
built  up  layer-upon-layer  many  plies  thick, 
then  welded  inseparably  together  into 
an  integral  mass. 


They  are  of  even  heavier  construction 
than  usually  used  in  racing  tires. 

Because  of  their  longer  life  and  their 
unfailing  retention  of  air,  they  undeniably 
do  give  much  protection  to  casings. 

This  being  true,  isn’t  it  essential  that 
your  tires  have  the  benefit  of  the  finest 
tubes  you  can  buy? 

More  Goodyear  Tubes  are  used  than  any 
other  kind. 
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** Daylight”  Underground 

700,000  miners  do  their  work  by  the  light  of 
carbide  gas  lamps — demand  and  depend  ab¬ 
solutely  upon  its  steady  unfailing  brilliancy. 

Carbide  gas  supplies  24-hour  “sunshine”  to 
all  kinds  of  tunnels,  subways  and  other  great 
construction  works  where  dark  hours  cannot 
be  tolerated. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  farm  homes  owe  their 
bright  and  modern  cheerfulness  to  carbide 
gas  lighting  and  cooking— the  Panama 
Canal,  lighthouses,  buoys,  hospitals,  schools, 
and  churches  everywhere  are  conveniently 
and  economically  lighted  the  same  efficient 
way. 

Carbide  gas  is  welding  broken  machinery  for 
factories  and  railroads,  speeding  and  cheap¬ 
ening  shipbuilding — literally  salvaging  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  daily  in  material  and  time. 

By  all  means  write  for  the  free  hook - 
let  telling  all  about  this  wonder 
gas  made  from  Union  Carbide • 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

30  East  42nd  Street,  People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Kohl  Bldg., 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

901  J  Dept.  102 


Cut  Your 
Own 
Silage 
This  Year 


Get  a  one-  or  two-man 


Silveris'Chio” 


The  Logical  Silo  filler 

Don’t  wait  for  a  silo  filling  crew.  Fill  silo 
when  cropis right— refill  again  withoutextra 
coat.  Get  an ‘  Ohio”  to  fit  your  needs.  Va¬ 
riety  of  sizes,  4  horsepower  up.  40  to  800 
tons  a  day.  Big  “Ohio”  features— direct 
drive,  friction  reverse,  single  lever  control, 
etc.  Automatic  beater  feed.  Silverizcd 
Silage— packs  air-tight— makes  better  food. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

THE  SILVER  MFG  CO.,  Box  364  SALEM,  OHIO 

"Modern  Silage  Methods,"  26-1-page  text-hook,  25c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


%  OFF  SILOS 

I  now  have  my  third  con¬ 
signment  of  silos,  the  last 
for  this  season,  which  I 
will  sell  by  mail  at  my 
usual  low  prices.  High- 
grade  silos  of  well-known 
make,  best  material,  and 
strictly  first-class  in  every 
way.  Order  before  this 
lot  is  exhausted  and  save 
precisely  one-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  .’.  Pennsylvania 


Globe  Silos 

Can  make  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  of  Spruce  and  Fir 
silos.  Wire  or  phone, 
our  expense.,  Extension 
roof  adds  5  or  6  feet  to 
height  of  silo.  Adjust¬ 
able  door  front. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY,  N.  V- 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— The  National  Socialist 
party  in  a  declaration  of  principles 
adopted  at  Chicago  Sept.  4  unqualifiedly 
indorsed  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Russia 
and  the  international  Socialist  movement 
and  condemned  the  League  of  Nations. 
Despite  the  plea  of  Rose  Pastor  Stokes, 
the  communist  party  has  put  into  its 
platform  a  provision  that  no  one  receiv¬ 
ing  money  from  rent,  interest  or  “profit” 
may  belong.  Not  only  Mrs.  Stokes,  but 
William  Bross  Lloyd,  who  signed  the  ap¬ 
peal  bonds  which  released  a  number  of 
convicted  I.  W.  W.  members  from  Leaven¬ 
worth  penitentiary  recently,  is  barred 
from  fellowship.  The  communist  party 
members,  radical  Socialists,  who  left  the 
National  Socialist  convention,  to  organize 
along  more  “pronounced”  lines,  also  de¬ 
cided  that  physicians,  lawyers  and  editors 
may  have  no  part,  in  the  “coming  revo¬ 
lution.”  The  communist  labor  party,  an¬ 
other  offshoot,  plans  propaganda  for  _  a 
“new  republic”  based  on  that  of  Russia, 
with  the  shop  and  factory  as  the  all-im¬ 
portant  unit. 

Efforts  to  determine  whether  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  liable  for  damages  as  a 
result  of  losses  sustained  by  independent 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  operators  through 
the  Fuel  'Administration  will  center  in  n 
test  ease  filed  in  the  United  States  Court, 
of  Claims,  according  to  the  announcement, 
made  by  the  anthracite  bureau  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  Fuel  Administration’s  price 
fixing  necessitated  operation  of  the  com¬ 
plainants’  mines  at  so  great  a  loss  that 
the  suit  against  the  Government  seeks  to 
recover  damages  sufficient  to  recompense 
the  operators.  It  is  based  on  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  Government  is  liable  under 
the  Lever  act,  which  authorized  the  Fuel 
Administration. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  re¬ 
cent  race  riots  at  Chicago  was  brought 
to  38  Sept.  5  when  Samuel  Barnett,  col¬ 
ored.  died  of  wounds  he  received  in  a  riot 
fight.  Evidence  that  white  men  were  the 
aggressors  in  the  recent  race  riot  dis¬ 
turbances  there  resulted  Sept.  5  in  the 
special  Coroner’s  Jury  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  riot  deaths  recommending  the 
release  of  two  negroes  in  police  custody. 
The  negroes  were  held  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  Joseph  Powers,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  in  a  mob  of  15  white  men 
who  attacked  the  negroes. 

Representatives  of  10  unions  of  stock- 
yard  employees  at  Chicago  submitted 
Sept.  5  to  Federal  Judge  Samuel  Al- 
schuler,  arbitrator,  demands  for  wage  in¬ 
creases  ranging  from  25  to  50  per  cent 
over  the  scale  awarded  Feb.  15,  1010. 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  has  ratified 
the  Federal  woman  suffrage  amendment. 
The  vote  in  the  House  was  120  to  6.  The 
Senate  ratified  the  amendment  00  to  5. 

Five  strikers  were  killed  and  15 
wounded  Sept.  0  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  in  a 
battle  between  1.000  former  employees  of 
the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company  and  the 
police.  Two  months  ago  2.000  workmen 
at  the  plant,  went  on  a  strike  for  increased 
wages  and  improved  working  conditions. 
Five  weeks  ago  there  was  a  riot  between 
strikers  and  the  police,  in  which  a  number 
of  persons  were  injured,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  outbreak  Governor  Goodrich  sent 
a  regiment  of  the  Indiana  State  militia 
to  Hammond  to  restore  order.  The  troops 
were  withdrawn  about  two  weeks  ago. 
Two  hundred  strikers  returned  to  work, 
and  this  caused  considerable  bad  feeling 
among  the  men  who  refused  to  return. 

A  series  of  explosions  from  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  sewer  gas  and  gasolene  fumes 
directly  at  the  crossing  under  the  elevated 
track  at  Forty-second  Street  and  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  Sept.  0.  sent  manhole 
covers  soaring,  smashed  windows  in  the 
tall  buildings  surrounding  that  section 
and  caused  the  injury  of  about  GO  persons 
hy  flying  glass.  The  manhole  covers  from 
Fortieth  and  Third  Avenue  north  to  For¬ 
ty-sixth  Street,  and  from  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue  to  Second  Avenue,  east  and  west, 
were  blown  off.  The  explosion  occurred 
in  a  new  sewer  connection  that  was  being 
built.  The  damage  was  estimated  at 
about  $50,000.  About  17  stores  were 
damaged. 

September  9  the  entire  police  force  of 
Boston  went  out  on  strike  to  enforce  re¬ 
cognition  of  their  union.  Sept.  10  the 
whole  city  was  in  a  state  of  riot  and  dis¬ 
order,  criminals  and  hoodlums  looting 
stores  and  houses,  robbing  and  assaulting 
men  and  women,  and  inducing  in  public 
debauchery.  State  Guardsmen  opened 
fire  on  a  mol)  in  South  Boston,  killing 
one  and  wounding  several  others.  The 
firemen  and  electrical  workers  threatened 
striking  also. 

A  tornado  of  great  intensity  Sept.  10 
almost  demolished  Goulds,  a  town  of  500 
inhabitants,  22  miles  south  of  Miami,  Fla. 
Ten  persons  were  reported  injured.  Only 
two  houses  remain  standing. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Findings  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  meat  packing  industry 
“were  directed  and  controlled,  not  only  in 
the  investigation  itself,  but  in  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  commission”  for  regu¬ 
lation  as  embodied  in  the  Kenyon  and 
Kendrick  bills,  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wyepiin'  \Vool  Growers’  As- 
sosiation,  charged  in  a  statement  filed 
Sept.  10  with  th“ '  crate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  controlling  influence.  Dr. 
Wilson’s  statement  added,  was  exercised 
“by  a  small  number  of  men”  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  National  Livestock  Association, 
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chiefly  in  the  association’s  market  com¬ 
mittee.  “I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  association  for 
several  years,  and  did  not  approve  this 
plan,”  Dr.  Wilson  said.  Dr.  Wilson 
quoted  at  some  length  from  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  three  recent  conventions  of  the 
livestock  association,  and  said  that  con¬ 
siderable  sums  of  money  bad  been  raised 
and  spent  in  propaganda  to  bring  about 
such  an  investigation. 

Responding  to  the  request,  of  the  Tan¬ 
ners’  Council,  which  protested  against  the 
embargo  placed  on  shipment  of  leather  to 
the  United  States  from  India,  the  State 
Department  has  directed  that  full  details 
of  the  Indian  government’s  action  be  re¬ 
ported  by  the  American  consul  general 
there.  Until  this  report  is  received  by 
the  department  no  representations  will  be 
made  to  the  government  of  India.  The 
appeal  of  the  Tanners’  Council  was  given 
immediate  consideration  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  it  was  said  Sept.  10,  but  before 
any  steps  are  taken  to  bring  the  complaint 
to  the  notice  of  the  government  of  India 
a  report,  on  the  matter  has  been  sought  of 
Consul  General  N.  B.  Stewart,  American 
representative  in  India.  If  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral  Stewart’s  report  shows  this  govern¬ 
ment  is  being  discriminated  against  by 
the  restrictions  placed  on  the  exportation 
of  leathers,  steps  will  be  taken  to  have 
the  embargo  modified,  it  was  indicated  at 
the  State  Department. 

WASHINGTON. — A  flat  increase  of 
$150  in  the  annual  wages  of  all  postoffice 
employees  is  provided  by  a  bill  passed 
Sept.  4  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
Senate.  The  increase  is  retroactive  to 
July  1  last,  and  affects  approximately 
250,000  employees.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  the  increase  for  permanent  em¬ 
ployees.  the  bill  gives  an  increase  of  from 
40  to  GO  cents  an  hour  for  temporary  and 
auxiliary  employees.  Both  increases, 
which  are  for  one  year,  will  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  $40,000,000,  causing  a  deficit  of 
that  amount  in  the  postal  revenues,  ac¬ 
cording  to  estimates  of  the  department. 

Fifty -nine  officials  of  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  receive  a  much  higher  salary 
than  Gen.  Pershing.  Representative 
Thompson  (Ohio)  charged  in  the  House 
Sept.  10.  “Seventy-two  men  on  the  staff 
of  the  Director-General  of  Railroads  re¬ 
ceive  salaries  aggregating  $1,398,100  an¬ 
nually,”  Mr.  Thompson  asserted.  “Most 
of  them  receive  more  than  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  United  States,  whose  compen¬ 
sation  is  $15,000  a  year;  more  than  Gen. 
Pershing,  more  than  Cabinet  officers. 
Senators  and  Representatives.  The  re¬ 
cords  will  show  that  five  of  those  officials 
are  each  receiving  $50,000  per  annum, 
two  are  getting  $40,000,  three  $35,000. 
two  $30,000.  eight  $25,000,  eleven,  $20.- 
000.  one  818.500.  one  $18,000,  one  $17.- 
000.  six  $15,000,  one  $14,000,  one  $13,- 
200.  one  $12,500.  four  $12,000.  one  810,- 
800,  one  $10,600.  and  twenty-three  $10,- 
000.  None  of  these  large  salaries  were 
authorized  specifically  by  Congress  ” 

Obtaining  passports  to  visit  foreign 
countries  will  he  a  simple  matter  if  Con¬ 
gress  enacts  into  a  law  a  bill  introduced 
Sept.  10  by  Senator  Nelson  of  Minnesota, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
which  the  measure  was  referred.  Native 
horn  citizens,  instead  of  producing  birth 
certificates,  will  have  to  tell  their  State 
Department  only  where  and  when  they 
were  born.  Naturalized  citizens  will  he 
compelled  only  to  furnish  evidence  of 
their  naturalization.  It  will  be  unneces¬ 
sary  for  either  class  to  say  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  the  passport  is  desired.  Photographs 
of  the  applicants  will  not  be  required. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Get.  2 — Imported  Guernseys.  F.  S. 
Peer,  Cranford.  N.  J. 

Oct.  6-8 — Holsteine.  Quality  Ilolsteius. 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Oct.  S — Blair  Co.,  Pa..  Holstein  Breed 
ers’  Association,  Consignment  Sale,  Fair 
Grounds,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Oct.  8-9 — Holsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  Laeona. 
N.  Y.,  manager. 

Oct.  9 — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris.  Ill. 

Oct.  13 — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  Fernbrook 
Farm.  Menands  Road,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  15 — Guernseys.  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Strawbridge  Brophy,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Nov.  1 — Baltimore  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  Sale,  Pavilion, 
Timonium,  Md. 

Nov.  G — Berkshire  Swine,  Berkshire 
County  Berkshire  Club,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  nnnual  fair.  Burgettstown,  Pa., 
Sept.  30— -Oct.  1-12. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  with  Rhode 
Island  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Elks 
Auditorium,  Providence,  R.  I  .  Nov.  10-13. 

National  Grange,  annual  meeting. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Nov.  12. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix, 
Dee.  3-8. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  Dec. 
1-3. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Roanoke.  Dec.  2-4. 

Virginia  State  Corn  Growers,  annual 
convention  and  exhibit,  Roanoke,  Va., 
Dee.  2-4. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and  Ohio 
Apple  Show,  Terminal  Auditorium.  To¬ 
ledo.  O  .  Dee  4-12. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Chestertown.  Md., 
Jan.  6-8.  1920. 
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for  comi 


A  PRESIDENT 
Wearer  never  has 
the  “hitchin’-up”  habit. 
When  he  puts  his 
trousers  on  they  are 
“there”  for  keeps.  And 
his  easy  and  free  body 
makes  work  easier. 

Made  from  light,  medium 
or  extra  heavy,  Shirley- 
woven  elastic  webbing — 
for  dress,  business  or 
hard  usage.  Length  to 
suit  your  height.  Metal 
parts  are  brass  and  will 
not  rust.  Guajantee 
Bahd  on  each  pair.  Be 
sure  the  name' — “Presi¬ 
dent” — is  on  each  buckle 
— it  stands  for  comfort. 
Service  and  Satisfaction. 

ftZZident\  Susbendl'r  Canpatu/ 

Shirley,  Mass. 

■ — and  great 
for  wear” 


This  Smile  Says 

i  HEAR  CLEARLY” 


If  you  are  hard  of  hearing  you  have  em¬ 
barrassing  moments— so  do  your  friends. 
Is  it  not  worth  while  to  see  if  all  this  em¬ 
barrassment  can  be  avoided?  350,000  per¬ 
sons  are  now  bearing  clearly  by  aid  of  the 
Acousticon.  A  New  York  physician  says: 
"It  is  of  great  value  to  me.  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  give  up  the  practice  of 
medicine  long  ago  if  I  had  not  obtained 
this  best  of  all  devices  for  the  aid  of  hear¬ 
ing.”  We  offer  you  the 

Famous  Acousticon 
For  10  Days  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit — No  Expense 

Just  write,  saying  “I  am  hard  of  hearing 
and  will  try  the  Acousticon.”  Give  it  a  fair 
trial  amid  familiar  surroundings — thus  you 
can  best  tell  what  it  will  do  for  you.  Re¬ 
member,  however,  that  the  Acousticon  has 
patented  features  which  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated.  So  no  matter  what  your  past  ex¬ 
periences  have  been,  send  for  your  free 
trial  today. 

Dictograph  Products  Corporation 

Successor  to  the  General  Acoustic  Co. 

1350  Candler  Building,  New  York 


Canadian  Address:  «21  New  Birks  Bids'..  Montreal 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 


Vegetable  Gardening . $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 


Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


Preventing  Rope  from  Twisting 

Is  there  any  way  to  stop  a  rope  from 
twisting  up  when  using  a  new  rope  in  a 
car  for  drawing  up  hay?  D.  D. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  quite  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  matter,  and  called  for  prac¬ 
tical  experience  from  our  readers.  One 
man,  a  fisherman,  who  had  long  experi¬ 
ence  with  rope,  said  that  he  puts  the  new 
rope  into  a  barrel  of  water.  It  stays 
there  a  week  until  it  is  thoroughly  wet 
through.  Then  it  is  taken  out,  tied  be¬ 
hind  a  wagon  and  dragged  over  the  road 
for  a  mile  or  two  until  all  the  kinks  are 
worked  out  of  it.  Others  tie  a  weight  to 
the  end  of  the  rope  and  hitch  the  other 
end  to  a  horse,  letting  him  drag  the  rope 
and  weight  for  about  half  an  hour,  pulling 
it  around  posts,  telephone  poles  or  any¬ 
thing  else  that  will  hold  it.  Still  others 
tie  one  end  of  the  rope  to  a  post  or  tree, 
and  let  a  man  stand  and  hold  the  other 
end.  Then  a  fork  handle  or  broomstick  is 


tank  or  cesspool.  I  can  install  them  my-i 
self  if  I  know  what  to  get  or  the  best 
way  to  construct.  j.  e.  s.  1 

Ontario,  Canada. 

1.  The  best  method  of  caring  for  the1 
tin  utensils  used  in  making  maple  sugar 
is  to  wash  them,  scald  them  well  and  dry 
them  thoroughly,  and  then  store  them  in 
a  dry  place  until  wanted.  So  treated  the 
utensils  will  not  be  affected  by  rust,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  well-soldered  and  arc . 
made  of  a  good  quality  of  plate  that  is 
tinned  by  the  oil  process.  If,  however, 
the  material  is  a  cheap  plate,  tinned  by 
the  acid  process,  and  the  acid  not  per- ! 
fectly  neutralized,  the  acid  will,  in  time, 
cause  them  to  rust  by  corroding  them 
from  between  the  plate  and  the  tin  cov¬ 
ering,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done. 
The  best  preventive  is  to  see  to  it  that 
the.  manufacturers  use  only  a  high  grade 
of  oil-tinned  plate,  even  though  the  ini¬ 
tial  cost  may  he  greater.  It  will  be 
cheaper  in  the  end.  The  next  best  remedy 
is  to  paint  the  utensils,  inside  and  out¬ 
side,  with  a  light  coating  of  some  kind 
of  oil  and,  taking  all  things  into  consid¬ 
eration,  perhaps  hot  lard  will  best,  answer 
the  purpose.  This  of  course  must  be  ro- 


An  Old  Hearse  Turned  Into  a  New  Rabbit  Hutch.  Fig  .)A2 


put  in  with  the  rope  around  it  in  a  loop. 
Two  men  take  this  stick  and  walk  back 
and  forth,  the  man  holding  the  rope  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  twist  in  his  hands.  In 
either  of  these  ways  the  kinks  will  be 
well  taken  out  of  the  rope. 


A  Hearse  as  a  Rabbit  House 

This  war  has  shaken  up  conditions  so 
that  we  may  expect  almost  anything  in 
the  way  of  violent  changes.  Even  our  old 
friend  the  hearse  is  taking  on  new  life  and 
showing  off  its  paces  in  new  business.  A 
country  undertaker,  in  order  to  be  up 
with  the  times,  discarded  his  old  hearse, 
which  had  long  been  drawn  by  two  slow 
black  horses.  lie  invested  in  a  “gasoline 
hearse,”  or  motor  vehicle.  Not  long  after 
the  citizens  who  might  expect  the  service 
of  an  undertaker  later  on  were  edified  by 
the  sight  of  a  race  on  the  road  between 
the  new  hearse  and  the  neighbor’s  car. 
The  hearse  came  out  ahead.  No  one 
would  think,  perhaps,  of  using  the  hearse 
as  a  cradle,  yet  the  picture  at  Fig.  432 
shows  some  sort  of  an  approach  to  that  iu 
making  the  hearse  into  a  home  for  young 
rabbits.  This  hearse  ended  its  usefulness 
in  the  old  business.  It  was  then  taken  off 
the  wheels  and  one  side  panel  of  glass  re¬ 
moved,  and  in  its  place  was  put  a  screen 
of  chicken  wire.  Then  it  was  turned  into 
a  rabbit  pen,  and  the  little  fellows  were 
certainly  well  satisfied  with  their  new 
home.  There  are  no  doubt  other  uses  to 
which  an  old  hearse  may  be  put.  We 
heard  of  oue  being  made  over  into  a  sort 
of  hotbed.  This  is  a  lively  and  practical 
age,  and  evidently  nothing  of  value  is  go¬ 
ing  to  get  away  from  the  experts. 


Care  of  Sap  Buckets;  Water  System  for 
Home 

1.  Will  you  give  me  the  best  way  to 
care  for  sap  buckets  aud  tiuware  of 
evaporator?  I  have  over  300  buckets, 
and  they  seem  hard  to  keep  from  rusting 
during  unused  period.  Is  there  any  prep¬ 
aration  of  any  kind  I  can  put  on  them? 
2.  I  want  to  put  in  a  water  pressure 
system  ip  my  house.  I  have  heard  of 
some  with  tank  in  cellar,  but  have  not 
seen  any ;  also  the  best  way  for  disposal 
of  waste  from  sink  and  bathroom,  septic 


moved  before  the  buckets  are  put  into 
use. 

2.  There  is,  or  was,  some  years  ago,  a 
water  system  widely  advertised,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  feature  of  which  was  that  the  water 
was  forced  to  all  parts  of  the  building 
by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  water  in 
a  tank  located  iu  the  cellar.  But  the 
system  was  worthless,  inasmuch  as  it  re¬ 
quired  a  tank  of  water  located  higher 
than  the  points  of  discharge  in  order  to 
supply  the  pressure  for  the  tank  in  the 
cellar,  and  w'hen  the  upper  tank  was  in¬ 
stalled  the  cellar  tank  became  useless. 
In  any  water  system  the  water  must 
originate  above  the  point  of  discharge, 
or  some  power  must  be  applied  to  force 
it  there,  and  the  question  does  not  go 
into  details  sufficiently  to  enable  anyone 
to  give  definite  advice.  Whether  to  use 
a  cesspool  or  a  septic  tank  in  order  to 
dispose  of  the  water  from  the  sink  aud 
toilet  depends  wholly  upon  local  condi¬ 
tions,  aud  chiefly  those  of  the  surround¬ 
ings  aud  the  slope  of  the  land,  and  with¬ 
out  some  knowledge,  or  at  least  a  de¬ 
scription  of  these,  no  one  can  give  any 
competent  advice  as  to  which  should  be 
installed.  c.  o.  ormsree. 


“The  Hired  Man” 

The  exchange  of  views  on  the  hired 
man  problem  have  been  very  interesting 
and  I  think  instructive,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  the  discussion  of  any  sub¬ 
ject.  Some  years  ago  I  journeyed  to 
Illinois  and  hired  out  on  a  farm,  my  first 
and  last  experience.  The  family  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  old  couple,  a  single  daughter 
at  home  and  married  sons  and  daughters 
ou  nearby  farms.  I  was  taken  on  trial 
for  a  couple  of  days,  aud  as  I  was  youug 
and  active  and  understood  general  farm¬ 
ing  I  made  good  and  became  one  of  tin' 
family,  was  given  clean,  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters  and  made  to  feel  at  home.  The  food 
was  plain,  but  a  variety  of  substantial 
stuff  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  appetite 
of  any  man  working  loug  hours  on  a 
farm.  The  women  folks  kept  my  clothes 
and  bedding  immaculate,  and  I  was  asked 
what  I  would  like  for  the  next  meal,  and 
what  I  liked  particularly.  If  I  had  busi¬ 
ness  in  town  I  had  the  use  of  a  horse  aud 
buggy  (though  it  was  only  one  mile)  and 
asked  if  I  needed  money.  If  members  of 
the  family  went,  I  was  asked  if  I  needed 
tobacco  or  socks.  The  first  Sunday  I  was 
not  asked  to  do  any  chores,  hut  insisted 
on  helping.  I  did  my  best  to  please  these 
good  people  and  save  the  old  folks  extra 
stops,  and  in  exchange  I  got  an  increase 
in  wages  and  the  best  treatment  any  hired 
man  ever  got.  After  dinner  the  daughter 
took  me  to  the  parlor  and  played  for  me, 
finally  wo  sang  together,  then  played  the 
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talkitig  machine;  In  the  afternoon  T  met 
some  of  the  married  sons  and  daughters, 
and  made  friends  with  the  grandchildren. 
We  made  cider  and  had  a  great  time. 
During  the  course  of  a  conversation  I 
mentioned' being  fond  of  rice  pudding,  and 
1  got , it  often  after  that. 

The.  next.  Sunday  there  was  a  family 
reunion,  and  I  was  apparently  the  guest 
of  honor.  A  married  daughter  brought 
over  a  big  rice  pudding  (like  mother  used 
to  cook),  a  special  gift  for  me,  and  there 
was  a  big  pan  of  macaroni  and  cheese, 
my  favorite  of  all  dishes.  I  had  indiges¬ 
tion  and  bad  dreams  all  night,,  but  it  was 
a  red  letter  day  for  a  “hired  man.” 

Those  people  treated  me  so  well  that 
I  refused  more  money  from  one  of  the 
neighbors,  and  when  I  was  called  home 
to  look  after  my  own  affairs  the  “old 
man”  offered  me  new  inducements  to 
stay,  and  said  I  was  the  best  man  he  had 
Bail  in  his  50  years  of  farming;  the  “old 
lady”  cried,  and  the  daughter  said  she 
would  miss  my  companionship  and  help. 
They  got  the  best  there  was  in  me,  and 
they  appreciated  it.  I  got  the  best  they 
could  give,  not  just  food  and  money,  but 
real  lore ,  which  after  all  is  the  only  last¬ 
ing  reward.  If  that  dear  old  couple  still 
live  may  their  last  days  be  sweet  and 
peaceful,  and  if  they  have  crossed  that 
great  divide  that  separates  this  world  of 
love,  joy,  sorrow  and  pain  from  a  haven 
of  rest  and  peace,  may  their  reward  be 
great  for  the  goodness  of  their  hearts. 

.So.  Mr.  “Hired  Man,”  try  to  do  your 
best,  be  faithful  and  courteous  to  the  best 
of  your  ability,  and  if  you  do  not  get  jus¬ 
tice  or  proper  pay  and  food,  hunt  a  new 
job.  Now.  Mr.  Farmer,  take  this  matter 
to  heart,  talk  to  your  wife  about  it,  don't 
be  .afraid  to  feed  your  hired  man,  if  he 
works  long  hours  he  won't  have  gout  or 
insomnia.  If  he  is  the  type  of  man  you 
cannot,  have  in  your  home,  get  rid  of  him. 
If  you  have  social  ideals  or  scruples  that 
will  not  permit  you  to  take  a  decent, 
faithful  hired  man  into  your  family  cir- 
ele,‘  you  are  a  misfit,  and  have  no  business 
•»n  a  farm. 

Make  your  farm  a  co-operative  institu¬ 
tion.  and  if  you  find  your  hired  man  your 
inferior  mentally  and  socially,  give  him 
a  helping  hand  and  a  boost  up  the  ladder 
of  life,  and  thereby  render  a  valuable  serv¬ 
ice  to  him,  yourself  aud  the  nation. 

LOUIE  ASPINWALL. 


The  Practical  and  the  Poetry 

The  farmer’s  wife  arose  two  hours 
earlier  than  she  would  have  chosen  to 
arise,  for  today  she  must  dry  sweet  corn 
for  the  Winter’s  use.  She  knew  the  exact 
programme  of  the  day’s  work,  and  the 
prospect  was  not.  pleasing.  She  must  go 
out  into  the  cold,  wet,  muddy  cornfield, 
where  every  stalk  would  deluge  her  with 
dew,  and  her  wet  clothing  would  cling 
in  a  most  uncomfortably  affectionate  man¬ 
ner.  With  every  move  a  spider  web  would 
plaster  itself  across  her  eyes  or  nose,  and 
the  heavy  basket  of  corn  would  be  almost 
more  than  she  could  carry.  Then  the 
corn  must  be  busked  and  silked,  and  tlm 
husks  fed  to  over-greedy  cattle.  She  must 
boil  it,  score  it  and  cut  the  corn  from  the 
cobs,  and  during  the  process  probably  eat 
more  of  (lie  corn  herself  than  was  de¬ 
sirable.  After  spreading  the  corn  oil 
plates  and  drying  it  gradually  and  care¬ 
fully  in  ail  intensely  hot  kitchen,  behold 
at  5  p.  m.  the  result  of  a  day’s  hard  work 
— -the  very  choicest  of  her  corn  would 
probably  be  scorched. 

But  then  she  turned  the  rose-colored 
light  of  optimism  on  the  scene  and  saw 
herself  rising  early  while  the  world  was 
still  mysterious  and  misty,  and  going  out 
into  the  cool  green  cornfield  where  fairies 
had  flung  millions  of  diamond  dewdrops 
the  night  before,  and  where  spiders  had 
spun  the  daintiest  of  laces  on  every  corn¬ 
stalk,  and  every  thread  was  strung  with 
liny  pearls.  She  would  bring  in  immense 
baskets  of  crisp,  fresh  ears  of  corn,  and 
feed  the  husks  to  the  cattle  who  would 
so  richly  repay  her  for  their  feast.  In 
preparing  it  she  would  save  the  very 
choicest  ears  to  eat  with  lots  of  butter. 
After  drying  it  carefully  at  5  p.  m.  she 
would  have  great  dishes  of  lovely  golden 
brown  corn,  and  heaps  of  pleasure  stored 
up  for  the  coming  Winter. 

A  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


Destroying  Ants  with  Olive  Oil 

For  the  benefit  of  inquirers  I  will  give 
experience  in  exterminating  red  ants. 
Y  “eu  L  found  my  pantry  overrun  with 
these  minute  pests,  following  directions 
read  in  a  magazine  some  years  previous, 
I  placed  a  small  plate  containing  olive 
oil  on  the  floor,  where  they  caine  iu.  Tt, 
evidently  was  to  their  liking;  thousands 
died  on  the  plate.  It  took  three  Summers 
entirely  to  exterminate  them,  hut  so  long 
as  there  was  a  supply  of  oil  they  never 
once  strayed  from  that  plate.  Twice 
when  I  neglected  it  and  the  oil  was  ex¬ 
hausted  they  sought  fresh  pastures. 

MRS.  G.  s.  T. 


There  were  two  Browns  in  the  village, 
both  fishermen.  One  lost  his  wife  and  tin* 
other  his  boat  at  about  the  same  time. 
The  vicar's  wife  called,  as  she  supposed, 
on  the  widower,  but  really  upon  the 
Brown  whose  boat  had  gone  down.  “I 
am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  great  losw.”  sin* 
said.  “Oh,  it  ain’t  much  matter,”  was 
the  philosophical  reply;  “she  wasn’t  up 
to  much.”  “Indeed !”  said  the  surprised 
lady.  “Yes,”  continued  Brown,  “she  was 
a  rickety  old  thing.  I  offered  her  to  my 
mate,  but  he  wouldn’t  have  her.  I’ve  hud 
my  eye  on  another  for  some  time.”  And 
then  the  outraged  lady  fled/ — London 
Farm  aud  Home. 
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Mushroom  Growing  for  an  Old  Man 

The  question  is  asked  by  an  old  man 
whether  it  would  he  a  good  thing  for  him 
to  sell  his  Liberty  bonds  and  invest  his 
money  in  a  plant  for  growing  mushrooms. 
The  past  few  years  there  have  been  some 
fine  crops  of  mushrooms  grown  by  men 
I  know  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  there 
have  been  others  who.  with  practically 
the  same  equipment  and  materials,  have 
had  almost  an  entire  failure.  This  only 
shows  that  the  growing  of  this  crop  is 
nearly  as  much  of  a  gamble  now  as  it 
was  10  years  ago  when  I  stopped  trying 
it,  with  a  loss  of  over  .$3,000  to  make  good 
by  hard,  work  along  other  lines. 

There  were  several  very  profitable  crops 
grown  last  year,  yet  in  spilj  of  this  I 
would  consider  investing  money  in  this 
business  the  same  as  buyinj  come  of  the 
stocks  unscrupulous  crooks  trying  to 
exchange  for  Liberty  bonds ;  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  here  would  be  that  in  case  the 
crop  was  a  failure,  the  loss  would  be  only 
for  materials,  and  the  houses  would  be  at 
hand  for  another  try-out.  For  an  elderly 
man  to  undertake  this  business  -without 
a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  sufficient  capital  to  employ  help 
and  tide  him  over  in  case  a  crop  is  a  fail¬ 
ure,  would  be  a  very  serious  risk.  The 
work  is  about  as  hard  and  unpleasant 
as  anything  one  can  undertake,  though  ! 
where  there  is  a  suitable  place — as  a  cool 
cellar  in  Summer  and  warm  in  Winter, 
and  the  finances  such  that  a  failure  crop 
will  not  be  too  severe  a  blow,  it  is  an 
interesting  crop  to  experiment  with.  There 
is  a  little  of  the  gambler  in  the  most  of 
us,  and  this  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
indulge  this  side  of  our  nature  without 
the  opprobrium  usually  attached  to  the 
practice. 

After  that  paragraph  it  will  sound  good 
to  say  that  I  am  going  to  give  it  another 
try-out  this  Summer,  after  a  lapse  of  about 
10  yq^irs.  We  have  a  large  cellar  here 
prepared  for  the  addition  of  several  boil¬ 
ers  in  case  we  wish  to  increase  our  green¬ 
house  plant  in  the  future.  The  cellar  is 
12  feet  deep  and  consequently  very  cool 
in  Summer,  and  in  the  Winter  it  is 
warmed  by  the  heating  plant  being  in 
operation.  We  are  not  going  into  it  very 
heavily — setting  aside  a  portion  of  a  car 
of  manure  that  was  not  needed  for  other 
purposes.  We  have  placed  this  manure 
in  a  pile  four  feet,  deep,  watered  it  heav¬ 
ily,  and  will  turn  it  round  four  times  at 
intervals  of  one  week,  each  time  putting 
a  few  inches  of  good  soil  on  top,  and 
watering  it  so  that  it  does  not  firefang. 
One  week  after  the  last  turning  it  will 
be  placed  in  the  cellar,  tramped  in  beds 
eight  inches  deep,  though  many  only  use 
the  6-in.  beds  now.  The  temperature 
will  rise  in  those  beds  to  over  100  de¬ 
grees.  When  it  gets  down  to  SO  it  will 
be  spawned  with  American-made  spawn 
cut  into  pieces  the  size  of  an  egg  and 
placed  about  an  inch  and  a  half  under 
the  surface.  The  bed  will  then  be  ham¬ 
mered  solid,  and  in  about  two  weeks  a 
casing  of  two  inches  of  sifted  soil  will  be 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface.* 

We  hope  the  cellar  will  be  damp  enough 
that  no  water  will  be  needed  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bed  till  the  mushrooms  begin 
to  appear  (and  we  will  fervently  hope 
they  will  appear),  then  water  will  be  ap¬ 
plied  just  heavy  enough  to  keep  the  casing 
soil  moist  without  penetrating  the 
manure.  If  we  have  any  mushrooms  to 
pick  the  holes  will  be  filled  with  soil  from 
which  the  stems  are  pulled,  as  these  holes 
will  allow  the  water  to  reach  the  manure. 
An  old  bed  sometimes  will  be  benefited 
by  a  rather  heavy  watering. 

Some  crops  will  bear  for  four  weeks 
and  others  will  bear  for  four  mouths,  and 
there  never  was  a  crop  grown  that  the 
greatest  expert  could  tell  definitely  what 
it  would  do  till  he  had  the  inonev  in  his 
pocket,  as  the  market  is  nearly  as  un¬ 
certain  as  the  crop.  From  the  above 
brief  description  can  be  seen  the  work 
and  attention  required,  and  with  fresh, 
steaming  horse  manure  as  the  medium, 
it  is  not  any  too  pleasant. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVES. 


A  widely  known  Highland  drover  sold 
a  horse  to  an  Englishman.  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  buyer  returned  to 
him.  “You  said  that,  horse  had  no 
faults.”  “Weel,  no  mair  had  he.”  “lie’s 
nearly  blind !”  said  the  indignant  Eng¬ 
lishman.  “Why,  mon,  that’s  no’  his  fau’t 
— that’s  his  misfortune."— Blighty,  Lon¬ 
don. 


We  Share  the  Responsibility 


Buying  a  Paige  Car  is  very  much  like 
buying  a  high  grade,  first  mortgage 
bond.  Both  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  mvestment  are  protected  by  a 
company  that  has  never  failed  to  meet 
its  obligations. 

* /v  f  .  i 

Each  car  that  is  produced  by  this  factory 
nust  satisfy  two  groups  of  people — our 
owners  and  ourselves.  In  each  day  of 
service  it  must  justify  its  reputation  and 


the  faith  that  has  been  placed  in  it.  It 
must  be  worthy  of  every  Paige  tradition 
or  it  cannot  bear  the  Paige  name 
plate. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  simple,  scraightforward 
statement  of  the  Paige  policy.  It  is  by 
no  means  original  or  spectacular.  But 
it  affirms  that  all  Paige  cars  are  honest 
cars  and  we  gladly  share  the  response 
bility  of  ownership. 


PAIGE'DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Roofing  Needs  Now! 


•Order  Direct  From  This  List  Today!9 

This  is  your  big  chance  to  buy  prepared  roofing,  metal  roofing 

and  siding  at  prices  that  will  not  be  equalled  in  economy  for  some  time  to 
-ome.  But  you  must  not  delay.  Quick  action  is  necessary,  for  the  supply 
of  these  bargain  lota  is  limited.  Read  them  carefully,  mail  order  quickly. 

SPECIAL  SNAPS  FOR  THIS  SALE!! 

Ajax  hlgh-grado  rubber1  surfaced  roofing;  put  up  108  sq.  ft.  to  the  roll. 

Complete,  with  nails  and  cement.  No.  TX-302,  3-ply,  per  roll,  $1.41;  2-ply, 
per  roll,  $1.31;  1-ply,  per  roll,  $1.07. 

Rawhide  stone-faced  Gold  Medal  Roofing,  guaranteed  15  years.  Rolls 

contain  108  sq.  ft.,  nails  and  cement  included.  No.  TX-303.  per  roll,  $2.20. 

Our  Famous  Rawhide  Rubber  Roofing.  3-ply.  guaranteed  for  12  years:  a  high 
credo  covering.  Rolls  contain  10S  sq.  ft.,  nails  and  cement  included.  No.  TX- 

304.  3-ply,  per  roU,  $1.83;  2-ply.  per  roll,  $1.63;  1-ply,  per  roll.  $l.o3. 

10.000  rolls  of  extra  heavy  high  grade  roofing;  red  or  gray  slate  coated.  rock- 

faced.  brown  pebble  coated,  double  sanded,  mineral  or  mica  surfaced.  No.  IX- 

305,  per  roU  of  103  sq.  ft.,  nails  and  cement  included,  $1.93. 

Corrugated  Metal  Sheets  $2.00  s£farr9 

28-gauge  painted  2}4  in-  corrugated,  overhauled  siding  sheets, 
5 J4  ft.  long  No.  TX-306,  per  100  sq.  ft.,  $2.00. 

26-gauge  painted  2^2  in.  corrugated,  overhauled  roofing  sheets,. 
No.  TX-307,  per  100  sq.  ft..  $2.75. 

24-gauge  extra  heavy  painted,  2*4  in.  corrugated,  overhauled 
sheets  for  rooting  barns,  granaries,  etc.  No.  TX-J0S,  periQJ  sq.  ft., 
$3.00.  » 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO., 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles.  V-Crimp.  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight, 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roof3.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’ 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  973 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  -  VARDS  MFG.  CO., 
623-879  'ike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Full  weight — 
Galvanised 


Roofing  Products 

Metal  makes  the  most  satisfactory  roofin 
for  farm  buildings  or  city  constructioi 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  one 
coiled  tor  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos,  Rooting,  Spouting  and  all  € 
posed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  to  bran 
Sold  byJeading  dealers.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  also  super! 
for  Rooting  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Better  Buildings"  bookli 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  I 


Direct  to  Farmer 
at  Wire  Mill  Prices. 


CATALOG  FREE 
.KITSELMAN  BROS.  DEPT.230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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MOLINE 


WIDE 
SPREAD 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plows 

(steel  and  chilled) 
Harrows 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stackers 
Grain  Binders 
Corn  Binders 
Pitlcss  Scales 
Spreaders 
Wagons 
Moline-Universal  Tractors 
Stephens  Salient  Six 
Automobiles 


With  Straw  Spreading  Attachment 

With  this  spreader  you  can  drive  through 
doors  and  narrow  places,  as  the  box  is  only 
38  inches  wide,  yet  you  can  spread  the 
manure  in  a  wide  even  sheet. 

It  is  low  down,  easy  to  load,  strongly 
constructed,  light  in  draft,  and  the  second 
beater  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  man¬ 
ure,  spreading  it  in  a  wide,  even  sheet 
beyond  the  wheel  tracks.  One  lever 
operates  the  entire  spreader. 

This  spreader  can  also  be  equipped 
with  a  straw  spreading  attachment  which 
is  illustrated  here.  It  is  easily  attached 
and  spreads  straw  in  a  wide,  even  sheet, 
thinly  as  you  desire,  even  on  windy  days. 

Straw  is  worth  from  $4  to  $8  a  ton  as 
fertilizer  and  as  a  top  dressing  for  winter 
wheat. 

You  can  make  more  profit  from  your 
manure  and  straw 
with  this  Moline 
spreader. 

See  your  Moline 1 
Dealer  now  about  get- 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO..  MOLINE.ILL 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  QUALITY  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  SINCE  1865 


Ditch  and  Terrace  Your  Farm 
Before  the  Winter  Rains 


Prepare  NOW  to  prevent  water  standing  on  your  land  this  win¬ 
ter.  Neglect  now  means  poor  crops  and  cuts  down  profits  next 
year.  Excessive  water  smothers  the  soil.  Leaves  it  sour  and  soggy 
in  spring.  If  it  is  covered  with  water  the  land  cannot  breathe  and  rest. 


Th« 
Martin  at 
grading  a 


Proper  ditching  drains  off  excessive  water  and  conserves  proper 
moisture.  Effects  ofdroughts  will  be  much  less  disastrous.  Keeps 
the  soil  porous,  wrrm  and  sweet,  and  makes  seed  germinate 
quicker.  Enables  you  to  work  the  land  2  to  3  weeks  earlier  in 
the  spring. 


Farm  Ditcher-Terracer  and  Road  Grader 


The 


Cuts  a  clean,  straight,  V-shaped  ditch 
any  depth  down  to  four  feet;  leaves 
smooth,  hard  sides.  Use  it  for  opening  and 
covering  tile  ditches,  cleaning  old  weed- 
clogged  ditches,  etc.  All  steel.  Reversible, 
adjustable.  No  cogs,  levers  or  wheels  to 
get  out  of  fix.  2, 4  and  6  horse  sizes.  Large 
size  fine  for  tractor  use  and  for  reworking 
big  ditches. 

Farm  Terracing.  The  Martin  builds 
farm  terraces  which  stop  washing  of  soil 
on  rolling  and  hillside  land  and  hold  water 
where  it  should  remain. 

The  implement  of  many  uses.  It  also  can 
be  used  to  fill  low  places  and  gullies,  grade 
roads,  make  dikes,  levees,  and  reclaim 
abandoned  land.  Greatest  tool  ever  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  irrigation  country. 
Needed  on  every  farm  in  America. 

Special  Fall  Offer.  We  are  prepared 

to  make  a  special  offer  now.  Write  for  it. 
Insure  big  crops.  Let  us  tell  the  story  now. 

)ay  Trial  Test.  Let  Us  Send  You 
FREE  Book.  We  will  ship  the  machine 
and  let  you  try  it.  You  take  no  chances.  Let  us 
have  your  name  and  we  will  send  you  a  book  that 
howto  solve  the  drainage  problem  at  low 
cost.  Write. 

tarracing,  th«  Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  In** 

Is  unsurpassed  ' 


Box  934 


Owensboro,  K 


Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


What  Apples  to  Plant 

If  you  wore  to  plant  a  now  applo  or¬ 
chard,  what  varieties  would  you  select,  in 
view  of  your  past  experience? 

We  find  Northern  Spy  the  best,  variety 
for  our  location.  Rome  Beauty,  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Twenty  Ounce,  Wealthy  and  Olden¬ 
burg  do  well  with  our  method  and  market. 
What  proves  valuable  in  our  location 
might  prove  a  failure  with  others. 

GRANT  O.  JtXTCITINGS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tompkins  County  is  practically  out  of 
the  apple  belt,  and  for  that  reason  the 
answers  I  shall  give  should  not  he  regard¬ 
ed  as  affecting  the  general  commercial  ap¬ 
ple  situation.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
personally  I  shall  expect  to  cater  to  stu¬ 
dent  trade,  and  for  that  reason  I  shall 
plant  the  following  varieties  and  shall 
continue  with  these  varieties:  Fameuse, 
McIntosh,  Tompkins  County  King.  North¬ 
ern  Spy.  These  varieties  do  well  here 
and  make  a  satisfactory  succession  for 
local  distribution.  Tompkins  County 
King  does  as  well  here  as  anywhere.  I 
am  growing  it  on  Spy  stock,  but  in  the 
future  I  think  I  shall  top-worth  Tolman 
Sweet.  The  latter  variety  makes  better 
growth  than  Spy.  King  grows  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  Spy  and  makes  unsightly  trees. 
I  am  not  convinced,  however,  that  any 
damage  results.  DONALD  reppick. 

Tompkins  Co..  N.  Y. 

We  would  plant  Duchess.  Wealthy  and 
McIntosh  for  Fall,  and  Baldwin.  R.  I. 
Greening  and  King  for  Winter. 

Niagara  Co..  N.  Y.  e.  o.  denton. 

(  I  would  say  of  apples  that  Baldwin  and 
Greening  are  still  good  varieties;  King. 
McIntosh.  Wealthy  and  Duchess.  Elherta 
peach  is  the  best,  bearer  and  shipper  there 
is.  Yellow  St.  John  is  a  rich  peach,  hut 
not  good  for  heavy  planting. 

Niagara  Co..  N.  Y.  elbert  l.  baker. 

From  our  experience  here  anyone  plant¬ 
ing  an  orchard  should  stay  by  the  old 
well-known  kinds.  Baldwin,  Greening. 
Spy,  King.  Wealthy.  From  what  I  have 
seen  the  McIntosh  has  proved  itself  com¬ 
mercially  as  a  boxed  apple,  frank  stone. 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  I.  Greening.  Baldwin.  Maiden  Blush. 
Hubbardston.  King,  Wolf  River.  R.  I. 
Greening  has  been  my  greatest  money¬ 
maker.  but  I  think  probably  my  land  is 
especially  adapted  to  this  variety.  I  have 
a.  neighbor  throe  miles  distant  who  is  get¬ 
ting  more  from  Baldwins  than  from 
Greenings.  Here  lies  the  secret,  of  the 
I  whole  thing;  choose  a  variety  adapted  to 
|  your  soil.  A  soil  survey  man  visited  my 
orchards  a  few  years  ago  and  took  bor¬ 
ings.  When  lie  tested  the  soil  in  my  Sut¬ 
ton  and  Hubbardston  orchard  he  said. 
“You  have  made  a  mistake;  you  should 
have  kept  on  planting  Greenings.”  I  be¬ 
lieve  lie  was  right.  It  would  pay  any  man 
to  have  his  soil  tested  by  an  expert  before 
setting  an  orchard.  Another  thing,  don’t 
choose  a  variety  because  it  promises  well 
on  young  trees.  All  young  trees  have  nice 
fruit.  When  they  get  older  it  may  not 
he  so  nice.  Choose  those  that  have  been 
proven  by  the  test  of  time.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  Bulletin  70.  entitled  “The 
Fruit  Industry  of  New  York  State.”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1916.  Albany.  N.  Y.  On  page 
760  is  an  article  h.v  II.  .T.  Wilder,  soil  ex¬ 
pert.  entitled.  “Soil  Types  for  Varieties  of 
Apples.”  This  ought  to  help  anyone  who 
is  thinking  of  planting  an  orchard.  The 
bulletin  may  now  be  out  of  print,  but 
should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  fruit 
grower  if  possible.  w.  A.  BASSET. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  set  out  a  young  orchard  four  years 
ago.  These  are  the  varieties :  Duchess, 
Wolf  River.  Opalescent,  McIntosh.  Bald¬ 
win.  King.  T  have  two  large  hearing  or¬ 
chards  and  they  have  some  of  each  of  the 
varieties  named  and  T  like  them. 

Monroe  Co..  N.  Y.  c.  o.  BARCLAY. 

Baldwins  and  R.  T.  Greenings  have 
proved  to  be  h.v  far  the  best  two  varieties 
for  commercial  purposes  in  this  locality. 
If  planting  a  good-sized  orchard  I  would 
nlant  some  Northern  Spy  and  Roxbury 
Russet  sparingly.  For  earlier  use,  Duch¬ 
ess,  Wealthy  and  McIntosh.  A  few  of 
several  other  varieties  might  he  selected 
for  home  market.  As  for  peaches,  I  do 
not  find  any  varieties  that  pav  very  well 
except  the  Elherta.  The  J.  II.  Hale  has 
not  fruited  long  enough  to  arrive  at  def¬ 
inite  conclusions,  hut  so  far  they  are  not 
satisfactory  in  this  locality.  Chair 
Choice  on  good  loamy  soil  seems  to  do 
pretty  well,  coming  just  after  Elherta. 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  s.  hall. 

Personally,  I  Nvould  only  recommend 
four  varieties:  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island 
Greening.  Wealthy  and  McIntosh.  Weal¬ 
thy  is  paying  me  better  than  any  other  va¬ 
riety.  C.  n.  MILLS. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be 
heavy  plantings  of  apple  and  peach  by  the 


commercial  orchard ists  within  the  next 
few  years,  although  they  will  be  tempted 
to  defer  planting  in  anticipation  of  lower 
prices  later  on.  However,  it  will  be  many 
years  before  trees  take  a  material  drop, 
<lue  to  the  shortage  of  foreign  seedlings. 
In  the  past  the  planter  wasted  a  lot  of 
time  and  effort  exploiting  new  varieties 
with  no  reasonable  success.  For  the  past 
two  years  the  old  standard  varieties  of 
apple,  such  as  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy, 
Jonathan,  McIntosh  and  Wealthy,  also 
the  Elherta  and  Crawford  varieties  of 
peach,  seem  to  be  the  leading  varieties, 
and  they  are  the  varieties  [  would  plant 
for  a  commercial  orchard. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  m.  HARTMAN. 

I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  peaches 
to  give  you  any  advice,  but  on  apples, 
from  my  own  experience  and  observation, 
I  agree  with  you  that  we  do  not  want 
too  many  different,  varieties.  There  is 
one  thing  that  apple  growers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  into,  and  that  is  they  want 
apples  that  will  come  in  rotation  after 
they  begin  to  harvest,  so  that  they  may 
keep  their  help  employed  more  evenly. 
Of  all  the  varieties  they  have  tried  to  im¬ 
prove  on,  I  do  not  think  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  for  Western  New  York  and  found 
anything  better  than  the  Baldwin  and 
Rhode  Island  Greening.  The  Northern 
Spy  is  a  good  apple  and  a  good  seller,  hut 
only  does  well  in  a  few  favored  places, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  King.  McIn¬ 
tosh  is  coming  into  favor  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  apple  along  the  lake,  where  it  gets 
good  color  and  sells  for  a  good  big  price, 
for  it  is  an  all-around-year  good  eating 
apple,  stands  up  well  in ’cold  storage,  and 
I  have  taken  it  out  in  April  and  find  it 
was  fine_  flavor  at  that  time  of  year. 
Duchess  is  a  good  early  apple,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  with  Wealthy,  which  is  coming  into 
good  favor  among  consumers,  followed  by 
McIntosh,  Rhode  Tsland  Greening  and 
Baldwin.  w.  p.  Rogers. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Defective  Cider 

We  bought  last  year  a  small  hand  cider 
press  and  grinder,  but  the  cider  made  with 
it  is  thick,  brown  looking  and  does  not 
have  a  pleasant  taste.  Will  you  let  me 
know  the  cause  and  remedy,  as  we  have 
thoroughly  scoured  arid  scraped  it  several 
times?  E  R  iS 

West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

Of  course  it  would  he  impossible  to  state 
exactly  the  trouble  with  the  small  cider 
press  and  grinder  without  an  examination. 
In  buying  a  press  the  old  truth  still  holds 
that  it  pays  to  give  enough  to  get  a  re¬ 
liable  article.  An  ideal  mill  would  have 
no  metal  in  contact  with  cider  or  pomace 
except  aluminum,  which  is  perfect  in  its 
resistance  to  fruit  acids.  However,  it.  is 
an  easy  matter  to  contaminate  cider  after 
its  manufacture  by  placing  in  foul  con¬ 
tainers,  as  musty  barrels.  The  cellar 
where  stored  also  has  a  bearing  on  the 
matter.  I  once  knew  of  a  cellar  in  two 
parts,  one  part  fully  excavated  and  fin¬ 
ished  and  the  other  left  shallow,  in  which 
cider  would  only  age  properly  into  good 
vinegar  in  the  finished  part.  Repeated 
attempts  to  carry  on  the  process  in  the 
shallow  part  resulted  in  failure.  Probab¬ 
ly  more  trouble  comes  about  through  foul 
containers  than  through  direct  faults  of 
the  press  and  grinder.  The  most  effective 
way  to  clean  barrels  is  by  the  use  of  live 
steam.  Tf  a  good  head  of  steam  can  he 
turned,  into  a  barrel  with  its  bung-hole 
down  it  will  loosen  any  impurities,  and 
the  water  from  the  condensed  steam  will 
carry  them  out.  at.  the  bung-hole.  Barrels 
or  casks  which  have  been  sulphured  should 
he  given  the  same  treatment.  This  will 
remove  all  traces  of  sulphur  compounds. 

a.  n.  p. 


Canned  Strawberries;  Old  Paint 

I  just  noticed  some  one  asked  how  to 
keep  strawberries  under  the  liquid  when 
canned.  An  expert  told  us,  at  one  of 
our  demonstrations,  that  placing  the  can 
in  the  sun  would,  after  two  or  three  hours, 
cause  the  berries  to  absorb  the  syrup  and 
retreat  to  their  proper  place  at  the  bottom 
of  the  can.  She  said  that  this  treatment 
would  also  restore  the  color  when  the 
berries  looked  faded,  as  they  sometimes 
do.  I  have  not  tried  it,  because  we  have 
had  none  to  can  fur  several  years. 

By  accident  we  discovered  something 
that  may  he  of  use  to  the  inquirer  who 
wished  to  know  what  to  do  with  dry  paint. 
We  had  a  can  of  outside  white  that  was 
given  up  as  spoiled,  it  was  so  hard,  and 
left  out-of-doors  uncovered  all  Winter. 
This  Spring  to  our  amazement  we  found 
the  paint  had  softened,  and  after  scraping 
the  top  off  carefully,  was  thinned  with 
turpentine  and  used  to  paint  beehives. 
This  paint  is  perhaps  not  as  good  as  it 
once  was,  hut  in  these  days  of  high  prices 
we  were  glad  to  have  it. 

One  must  he  very  careful  not  to  leave 
any  paint  where  chickens  or  cows  will 
get  at  it.  Some  valuable  cattle  were 
killed  in  this  vicinity  not  long  ago  by 
eating  some  white  lead  which  a  painter 
had  thrown  away.  They  ate  it  all.  and 
the  only  reason  the  whole  herd  was  not 
poisoned  was  that  there  was  not  enough 
lead  to  go  around.  Can  someone  tell  us 
a  safe  way  of  disposing  of  dry  paint? 
We  were  told  that  burning  was  not  satis- 
factorv,  as  the  ashes  would  he  poisonous. 

a  j. 
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More  Than  75,000  Satisfied  Users 


DELCO-LIGHT  was  designed  and  built  by  men 
who  were  raised  in  farm  homes — who  experienced 
the  discomforts  and  inconveniences  of  farm  life — 
and  who  set  out  deliberately  years  ago  to  develop 
an  electric  plant  that  would  provide  city  advan¬ 
tages  for  rural  communities. 

They  were  the  same  men  whose  engineering  talent 
had  made  DELCO  Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition 
Equipment  for  automobiles  the  standard  of  the 
world — ^ 

They  knew  electricity — and  they  knew  the  needs 
and  limitations  of  farm  life — 

They  knew  that  an  electric  plant  to  give  service  in 
a  farm  home  must  be  simple,  so  that  it  would  not 
get  out  of  order  and  require  complicated  repairs — 

It  must  be  easily  operated  and  require  little 
attention — 

It  must  be  very  economical  in  operation — 

No  Matter  Where  you  Live  'There  Is  A 
Delco  Light  Field  Representative  Near  You 


It  must  be  built  to  stand  hard  usage  and  it  must 
last  indefinitely — 

It  required  five  years  to  develop  a  plant  that  would 
measure  up  to  these  specifications. 

There  were  five  years  of  hard  engineering  effort 
back  of  DELCO-LIGHT  before  the  first  plant  was 
put  on  the  market  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Today  DELCO-LIGHT  is  furnishing  the  con¬ 
veniences  and  comforts  of  electricity  to  more  than 
Seventy-five  Thousand  farm  homes. 

It  is  providing  an  abundance  of  clean,  bright,  eco¬ 
nomical  electric  light  for  these  homes.  It  is  furnish¬ 
ing  power  to  pump  water,  operate  washing 
machine,  churn,  separator,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric 
iron,  milking  machine,  and  other  small  machinery. 

And  everywhere  it  is  demonstrating  its  wonderful 
efficiency — and  actually  paying  for  itself  in  time 
and  labor  saved. 


DELCO-LIGHT 

A  complete  electric  light  and  power  plant  {or  farms  and  country  homes, 
self -cranking — air-cooled — ball  bearings — no  belts — only  one  place  to 
OilLThick  Plates— Long  Lived  Battery— RUNS  ON  KEROSENE 

The  Domestic.  Engineering  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

DISTRIBUTORS: 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  52  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Suburban  Electric'Development  Co.,  Inc.,  117  Chippewa  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Domesticating  the  Wild  Duck 

Jly  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  law 
against  killing  wild  ducks  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  for  commercial  purposes,  a 
new  and  profitable  industry  is  opened  up 
in  the  domestication  of  the  wild  fowl.  New 
York  is  the  first.  State  to  start  work  in 
this  new  field,  the  present  efforts  being 
confined  to  the  Finger  Lakes  region  of  the 
central  counties.  It  is  expected  that.  So¬ 
rt  us  Bay,  another  favorite  rendezvous  of 
the  duck,  will  soon  be  deeply  interested  in 
the  project.  Cut  below  shows  a  flock  at 


will  become  droopy  and  stagger,  their 
neck  and  head  drops  down  and  they  have 
no  control  over  it  at  all.  Fat  laying  hens 
die  in  a  day.  Three  had  the  disease  in 
two  days.  I  am  feeding  a  mash  of  wheat 
bran,  ground  oats  and  corn  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  whole  wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat  at. 
noon,  and  corn  in  the  evening.  Chickens 
have  been  quite  healthy  until  recently.  1 
have  lost  about  a  dozen  in  a  few  weeks. 

Pennsylvania.  .T.  M.  k. 

Your  description  indicates  that  these 
fowls  may  be  affected  with  “limbemeck,” 
which  is  not.  a  disease  but  a  symptom  of 
some  affection  of  the  nervous  system  pro¬ 
ducing  lack  of  control  of  the  neck  and 


Domesticated  Wild  Ducks  on  Sodus  Bay 


Sodus  Bay,  sufficiently  doemsticated  to 
to  allow  the  photographer  to  make  a  close 
range  snap. 

The  ducks  are  prevented  from  flight  by 
Clipping  one  wing,  liens  are  used  for 
hatching  the  eggs  at  first,  and  the  duck- 
lings  are  branded  by  a  puncture  through 
the  web  of  the  foot,  signifying,  after  the 
bird  is  grown  and  killed,  that  it  had  been 
domesticated.  Raising  of  the  wild  fowl  is 


looked  for.  As  treatment  of  the  affected 
birds,  give  a  promptly  acting  cathartic, 
like  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  castor 
oil  or  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water,  and  then  remove 
the  fowls  to  a  separate  pen  where  they 
can  be  fed  upon  light,  soft,  food  until  re¬ 
covery  or  death.  M.  B.  0. 


Blind  Hens 


other  muscles.  This  disturbance  is 
thought  to  be  the  result  of  indigestion, 
intestinal  parasites  and  ptomaine  poison¬ 
ing  from  eating  decaying  meats  or  spoiled 
food  of  some  kind.  Search  should  be 
made  for  the  cause,  the  food  being  first 
inspected  to  see  that  nothing  unwhole¬ 
some  is  being  fed  and  that  the  fowls  have 
not  obtained  access  to  dead  rats  or  other 
animals  somewhere  about  their  runs. 
Other  poisonous  substances  about,  the 
premises,  such  as  Paris  green,  paint  skins, 
spraying  solutions,  etc.,  should  also  be 


Will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  trouble 
with  our  Black  Minorca  hens?  We  have 
had  three  apparently  go  blind  within  six 
months,  although  their  eyes  do  not  look 
blind.  We  first  noticed  they  are  on  the 
roost  early  at.  night  and  will  not  come 
out  to  eat.  with  (he  others:  some  have  not 
had  anything  in  their  crops,  and  others  a 
little.  In  the  morning  they  are  off  and 
eating,  but.  do  not  move  around  very 
quickly.  We  separated  the  first  from  the 
(lock,  thinking  if  we  took  extra  pains  with 
her  she  would  pick  up,  and  gave  her  two 
doses  of  castor  oil.  Finally  we  noticed 
she  would  bump  against  a  box  when  she 
would  pick  up  wheat  all  right;  she  gradu¬ 
ally  grew  worse  until  she  would  not  eat. 
unless  placed  in  a  barrel  with  feed  sur¬ 
rounding  her,  when  she  would  eat.  and 
seemed  hungry.  These  hens  seemed  to  be 
in  good  order,  combs  red  and  plumage 
slick.  They  scratch  their  heads  a  good 
deal,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  on 
head  or  eyes,  and  when  apparently  blind 
keep  going  in  a  circle.  Their  feed  has 
been  wheat,  barley  and  peas,  oats  and 
corn,  with  some  scraps  from  table.  These 
hens  are  two  years  old  and  have  laid  well 
all  Winter  and  Summer.  s.  M.  o. 

New  York. 

<1 

These  hens  may  be  blind,  but  I  am 
more  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  an  obscure  nervous  trouble 
which  not  infrequently  attacks  well-cared 
for  liens  and  causes  them  to  act  in  un¬ 
accountable  ways.  Such  fowls  often  stag¬ 
ger  or  walk  in  circles,  twist  their  heads 
about,  throwing  their  heads  backward  or 
dragging  them  upon  the  ground,  decline 
to  eat.  and,  unless  disturbed,  sit.  quietly 
by  themselves,  paying  little  attention  to 
their  surroundings.  Indigestion,  intes¬ 
tinal  parasites,  injuries  to  the  head,  etc., 
are  invoked  to  explain  the  occurrence  of 
the  trouble,  but  there  is  lit  tle  really  known 
about  it.  If  a  cathartic  dose  of  castor  oil 
or  other  purgative,  followed  by  light  feed¬ 
ing  in  a  quiet,  place  fails  to  relieve  the 
birds,  I  know  of  no  further  treatment 
worth  while.  If  intestinal  worms  are  sus¬ 
pected.  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of  turpen¬ 
tine  may  be  given,  either  preceding  or 
with  the  oil.  this  being  one  of  the  most 
efficient  remedies  for  these  parasites. 

M.  B.  fi. 


Chemicals  for  Poultry 

T  was  reading  W.  G.’s  experience  on 
page  S02  in  regard  to  chicken  remedies. 
I  got  a  number  of  these  remedies  for  trial 
and  am  giving  them  a  fair  test.  I  note 
that  you  stated  you  were  not  in  a  position 
to  state  definitely  what  the  stimulants 
were  composed  of,  so  I  am  sending  you, 
under  separate  cover,  samples  in  their 
original  containers  and  wmuld  like  to  have 
you  tell  whether  the  contents  are  of  any 
value  as  guaranteed.  w.  F.  V. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  no  method,  except  by  expen¬ 
sive  chemical  analysis,  to  determine  the 
ingredients  of  secret  mixtures,  and  this  is 
not.  warranted  in  the  thousand  and  one 
cases  where  the  claims  made  by  the  ven¬ 
dors  of  secret  nostrums  are  obviously 
false.  Eggs  are  made  from  food,  not  from 
stimulants,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  any  of  the  so-called  stimu¬ 
lants  can  increase  the  activity  of  the  egg- 
producing  organs.  Neither,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter.  is  there  any  evidence  that  mustard, 
pepper,  ginger,  and  like  irritants  are 
stimulating.  Alcohol  was  long  .con¬ 
sidered  a  stimulant  of  great,  value;  it  is 
now  pretty  well  understood  that  it  stimu¬ 
lates  only  by  cutting  the  traces  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  whip.  The  condiments  which 
add  zest  to  foods  contain  volatile  oils 
which  are  irritating  to  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  and  give  a  pleasant  sensation  of 
warmth  and  comfort.  Properly  and  mod¬ 
erately  used,  they  need  not.  be  condemned, 
but  their  place  is  as  condiments,  not  as 
foods  or  stimulants  to  vital  forces. 

The  experiments  which  you  propose  are 
not  worth  your  while.  To  be  of  any 
value  they  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
with  a  system  of  checks  and  safeguards 
against  erroneous  conclusions  that  would 
make  them  long-conl  inued  and  expensive. 
Few  have  the  time,  patience,  facilities  and 
money,  even  if  they  possess  the  knowledge 
necessary,  to  conduct  scientific  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  nutritive  values  of  foods,  and 
experiments  of  this  nature  that  are  not 
conducted  scientifically  are  valueless. 

M.  B.  D. 


Mrs,  Bentox  tasted  the  dainty  she  had 
compounded  in  the  chafing  dish,  and 
looked  at  her  husband.  Then  she  said  : 
“Somehow  it  doesn’t  taste  just  as  Mrs. 
Miner’s  did  the  other  night.  I  thought 
I  remembered  the  recipe,  but  I  think  I 
must  have  left  something  out.”  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ton  tasted  reflectively,  and  replied : 
“There’s  nothing  you  could  leave  out  that 
would  make  it  taste  like  that,”  he  said, 
with  conviction.  “It’s  something  you  put 
in.” — Credit  Lost. 


being  carried  on  along  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
lakes.  The  new  migratory  bird  act. 
strengthened  by  treaty  with  Canada,  and 
going  into  effect  with  the  opening  of  the 
duck  hunting  season  on  September  16, 
has. caused  the  unique  venture.  It  is  now 
estimated  that  ducks  will  rapidly  increase 
in  number,  offering  better  sport  for  the 
Nimrod,  and  will  be  raised  in  quantities 
in  a  few  years,  which  will  add  materially 
to  the  supply  of  fowls. 

The  Finger  Lakes  region,  together  with 
Sodus  Bay.  make  some  of  the  principal 
stopping  places  for  migratory  birds  on 
their  way  from  Alaska  to  the  Southland 
for  the  Winter,  and  large  quantities  in 
the  past  have  been  killed  in  open  season 
and  many  sold.  The  commercialized  kill¬ 
ing  of  the  game,  however,  has  chiefly  been 
practiced  near  Chesapeake  Bay  and  far¬ 
ther  south.  But  the  Finger  Lake  sports¬ 
men  and  farmers  are  the  first  to  begin  to 
supply  the  metropolitan  table  demand 
which  will  be  left  unfilled  by  the  gunners 
farther  south,  now  unable  to  kill  for  the 
market. 

Shortly  following  the  enactment  of  the 
New  York  law  against.  Winter  and  Spring 
shooting  of  wild  fowl,  some  years  ago, 
the  number  of  ducks  at  Sodus  Bay  and 
other  points  during  the  Winter  materially 
increased.  They  did  not  all  go  to  the 
Southern  feeding  grounds  when  some  pro¬ 
tection  was  afforded.  During  one  of  the 
severe  Winters  the  game  protectors  wmre 
authorized  to  provide  the  birds  with  feed. 
Speaking  of  his  experience  in  feeding 
them,  Game  Protector  DeVille  of  Sodus 
Point  said : 

“At  first  the  ducks  were  very  wild  when 
I  tried  to  approach  them,  but.  in  time 
they  became  accustomed  to  me  as  a  friend, 
because  I  brought  them  much  needed  food. 
They  wmuld  follow'  (he  pails  of  food  and 
swim  after  me  wherever  I  went  and  wait 
for  me  to  put  out  the  food  for  them.  At  j 
first  I  made  them  dive  for  it ;  then  I 
tried  putting  the  food  on  the  edge  of 
the  ice,  and  the  plan  worked  fine.  As 
many  as  300  to  400  ducks  wmuld  feed  at 
one  time,  like  domestic  ducks.  The  flocks 
that  have  come  to  Sodus  Bay  in  recent 
years  are  canvassbacks,  redheads  and  blue- 
bills.”  _ A.  H.  P. 

Limberneck 

I  have  a  lot  of  hens  that  have  been 
attacked  with  some  strange  disease.  They 
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Tall  or  short,  stout  or  thin,  young  or  just  a  bit  less 
young,  you  can  walk  into  the  Styleplus  Store  certain 
of  getting  your  style.  The  fabric  you  like.  The  model 
you  like.  The  fit  you  like.  And ,  the  price  you  like! 

Style  correct  down  to  the  last 
Thorough  workmanship.  De- 


^  All-wool  fabrics.  ! 

P  refinement.  " 
pendable  wear. 

Our  known  price  policy  insures  excep¬ 
tional  value.  The  sleeve  ticket  put  on  by  us 
tells  the  price. 

Buy  your  clothes  in  a  store.  You  can  select  exactly 
what  you  want.  You  can  try  on  the  suit.  You  are 
satisfied  before  you  pay  your  money. 

Pick  out  your  Styleplus  Clothes  for  fall  now!  Buy 
with  this  in  mind:  Conditions  are  forcing  clothing 
prices  steadily  upward. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant  in  most  cities  and 
towns.  Write  us  (Dept.  V)  for  name  of  local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Founded  1S49  Baltimore,  Md. 
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StIDIWEUI, 

COLLARS  ^ 


Unsurpassed 
for  Long  Wear 


Save  your  Tie, 

Time  and  Temper 

Hall,  Hartwell  if  Co.,  Makers, Troy,  N.Y. 


NO  MONEY  DOWN 
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^  DAY 


'eat  in  economy,  etrenartb,  simplicity. 

'Famous  Majestic  Engines 

We  Bend  you  any  size  without  a  cent  of  advance 
payment.  No  deposit;  no  C.  O.  D.;  no  referencee. 
If  you  keep  it,  make  first  payment  60  days  after  arrival: 
balance  in  equal  OU-day  payments.  Otherwise  return  it  and 
we  will  pay  ireifirht  both  ways. 

Compare  Point  for  Point  'SS&tig** 

water  cooled.  Perfect  lubrication.  Perfectly  balanced 
fly  wheel.  Order  Before  Price  Advances.  Increasing:  costs 
will  soon  force  an  advance  in  price.  Get  yours  now  at  pres¬ 
ent  lowest  bed-rock  price— and  take  a  whole  year  to  pay. 
FrppRnnlc  PR  ^>ves  you  the  facta.  Also  601  reasons 
I  icuuuuncu  why  you  should  have  a  Majestic— testimon¬ 
ials  from  users  In  every  state.  Wonderful  bargains  in  cream 
separators  and  all  kinds  of  farm  equipment.  Write  for  it. 

The  Hartman  C o. 401 90L.pt* 1 9#2r cmc«0 
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PROTECT 
CORN  and 
GRAIN 

Perfect  protec¬ 
tion.  Save  crops 
for  good  market. 
Thorough  ventilation — no  mould¬ 
ing.  Durable  construction.  Low 
prices.  Write  for  free  book  and 
information.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  COMPANY 
1510  Main  St.,  X.ondon,  Ohio 


\ Tractor  For 
the  Small  Farm 

rrou  Mr.  Farmer,  with  160  acres  or  less  here  la 1 
x  tractor  service  for  your  farm  that  will  save 
you $500  to  $700.  Plow— cultivate— disc— do 
tho  work  of  four  horses  with 

COULD  ATTRACTOR 

Readily  attaches  to  Ford  car.  Uso  It  os  recommended  and  you 
get  exactly  tho  tractor's  sor- 
vico  your  farm  requires.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  Guaranteed. 

FREE  BOOK  to  Small  Farm 
Owners.  Specifications  and 
table  showing  draw  bar  pull 
for  two  bottom  plows, 
all  kinds  of  soil.  Ask 
your  banker  or 
this  paper 
about  us. 

Gould 

Valve  Company 

22  Depot 
KpIIouk.  Iowa 


WITTE 

2  H-P.  Pulls  2| 

Bit?  Value — Big  Surplus  power. 
Immediate  Shipment.  Oli'er  in¬ 
cludes  engine  on  Bkids — ready 
to  uso. Life  tfuarantco  ogalnat  defects 
LOW  PRICES— DIRECT 
Any  size — 2  to  80  IT-P.— Station 

By.  Portable  or  Saw-Ills.  N.w  book 
tost  bat  FREE.— Ed.  U.  Witte,  Proa 


Witte  Engine  Works 

I  897  Oakland  Avenue  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
I  897  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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The  Story  of  the  Vitamines 

Part  V. 

Human  Requirements. — From  the 
few  data  available  respecting  adult  rats 
it  is  unsafe  to  conclude  that  adult  human 
beings  do  not  need  some  source  of  this 
vitamine  in  their  food.  There  is  Very 
little  danger  on  this  score,  however,  be¬ 
cause  this  factor  is  furnished  in  relative 
abundance  by  several  of  the  products 
which  are  almost  invariably  included  iu 
the  dietary  of  the  average  American.  Only 
when  exceptional  circumstances  seriously 
restrict  the  choice  of  food  need  precau¬ 
tions  be  taken  to  provide  against  a  de¬ 
ficiency.  With  children  the  danger  is 
greater,  because  we  know  that  many  times 
troubles  similar  to  those  shown  by  rats 
have  developed  in  children  after  long  feed¬ 
ing  with  skim-milk.  When  whole  milk, 
and  especially  when  top  milk,  is  used 
there  need  be  no  fear  that  an  insufficient 
amount  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamine  will 
be  provided.  The  fat-soluble  vitamine  is 
present  in  relatively  large  amount  in  the 
fat  of  milk;  in  hen's  eggs;  in  the  liver, 
heart  and  kidneys  of  pigs;  in  cod  liver 
oil  and  in  whale  oil.  The  fat  of  cattle 
contains  some.  Among  vegetable  products 
it  has  been  stated  to  be  present  in  the 
seeds  of  maize,  cotton,  flax,  millet,  hemp 
and  Soy  beans ;  in  the  leaves  of  cabbage, 
clover.  Alfalfa  and  Timothy,  and  in  the 
r<  >ts  of  carrots.  It  has  not  been  found 
iu  olive  oil.  almond  oil  or  cottonseed  oil. 
Milk,  eggs  and  green  vegetables  are  the 
chief  source  of  this  dietary  factor  in  the 
food  of  the  average  American.  The  fat 
of  meats  probably  contributes  a  little ; 
sugar,  flour,  salad  oils  and  lean  meats, 
practically  none. 

Effect  of  Heat. — Until  very  recently 
it  was  supposed  that  the  fat-soluble  vita¬ 
mine  was  not  destroyed  by  moist  heat, 
because  Osborne  and  Mendel  found  that 
butter  fat  through  which  live  steam  had 
been  passed  for  2]4  hours  was  still  active. 
Their  evidence,  however,  failed  to  prove 
that  none  of  the  vitamine  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  this  treatment.  Very  recently 
Drummond  has  shown  that  when  butter 
fat  is  heated  for  some  hours,  either  alone 
or  with  alcohol,  to  temperatures  even 
much  below  that  of  boiling  water,  the  fat- 
soluble  vitamine  is  largely  destroyed. 
Whether  the  same  is  true  of  butter  fat 
heated  in  contact  with  water,  as  during 
steaming,  remains  to  be  proved. 

Drying. — The  recent  experiments  made 
b.  Drummond  appear  to  show  that  when 
even  10  per  cent  of  butter  fat  which  has 
been  heated  for  four  hours  at  212  deg. 
Fahr.  is  added  to  the  food  it  does  not  sup¬ 
ply  appreciable  quantities  of  fat-soluble 
vitamine.  Since  so  much  larger  quantities 
of  unheated  butter-fat  than  we  have  found 
to  be  sufficient  were  required  to  promote 
the  normal  growth  of  Drummond's  rats 
under  the  conditions  of  his  experiments, 
Drummond’s  experiments  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  finally  demonstrating  the  effect 
of  heat  on  the  fat-soluble  vitamine.  Ex¬ 
periments  which  we  have  iu  progress  ap¬ 
pear  to  indicate  that  some  other  dietary 
factor,  hitherto  overlooked,  is  involved  in 
such  experiments.  Until  this  subject  has 
been  studied  further  it  will  be  impossible 
to  decide  just  what  effect  heating  has  on 
the  fat-soluble  vitamine.  Therefore,  we 
cannot  conclude  that  drying  vegetables  im 
warm  air  impairs  their  value  as  sources 
of  the  fat-soluble  vitamine.  but.  on  the 
basis  of  the  unpublished  experiments 
which  we  are  now  making,  it  seems  safe 
to  assert  that  many  green  plants  after 
drying  iu  a  current  of  air  at  about  140 
deg.  Fahr.  still  furnish  almost  as  much, 
if  not  more,  of  this  food  factor  as  does 
an  equal  weight  of  butter  fat.  How  much 
more  these  would  furnish  in  the  undried 
state  is  not  known. 

Cooking. — In  view  of  the  incomplete 
knowledge  at  present  available  respect¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  fat-soluble 
vitamine,  it  is  impossible  to  state  definite¬ 
ly  to  what  extent  it  will  be  destroyed  by 
cooking.  Butter,  and  salads,  and  other 
green  vegetables  which  are  eaten  un¬ 
cooked,  can  certainly  be  relied  on  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  fat-soluble  vitamine  iu  undimin- 
ished  amount :  and  eggs,  which  are  almost 
always  cooked  for  only  a  very  short  time, 
probably  suffer  little  damage.  Whether 
or  not  cooking  vegetables  with  steam  or 
water  destroys  appreciable  quantities  of 
this  food  factor  cannot  lie  determined  with 
certainty  from  available  data,  but  from 
experience  of  Osborne  and  Mendel  with 
steamed  butter  fat  it  is  improbable  that 
much  is  destroyed. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said 
about  cooking  that  little  of  practical  im¬ 
portance  is  known  about  the  effect  of  the 
processes  employed  iu  canning  on  the 
fat-soluble  vitamine.  This  subject  has 
been  entirely  neglected. 

THOMAS  B.  OSBORNE. 


The  Florida  Climate 

On  page  1167  Lewis  0.  Cowing,  in  giv¬ 
ing  some  interesting  facts  of  Florida,  says 
nothing  about  the  climate,  nor  does  Mr. 
Cosgrove.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cosgrove  was 
not  there  long  enough  to  get  homesick.  To 
me.  although  a  coastal  plains  man.  the 
dampness  of  Florida  soon  became  intoler¬ 
able.  When  you  were  there  a  few  Win¬ 
ters  ago  you  gave  us  some  idea  of  what 
that  lifeless  air  made  a  m«n  feel  like,  but 
I  have  never  seen  it  in  an.,  other  writer’s 
notes,  and  certainly  ot  in  land  boomers’ 
descriptions.  Mr.  expected  to 

see  the  robins  there.  .  „e  will  go  to  the 
green  brier  and  holly  thickets  of  Southern 
Delaware  this  Winter,  he  will  find  the 
robins.  a.  e.  R. 

Delaware. 
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Find  out  how  to  save 
tons  of  fuel  this  winter 
and  yet  enjoy  better  heating! 
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PUT  in  a  Mueller  Pipe¬ 
less  Furnace  and  flood 
your  house  with  moist, 
healthful  heat  at  a  saving 
of  Yi  to  y<2,  on  fuel  cost. 

The  Mueller  Pipeless  is 
guaranteed  to  heat  every  room 
in  your  house  comfortably. 
And  thousands  of  installations 
prove  the  sincerity  of  this  writ¬ 
ten  guarantee.  The  Mueller 


Pipeless  is  so  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  that  it  never  fails. 

Mueller  heating  engineers 
designed  a  better  pipeless  furnace 
because  they  had  62  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  building  of  heat¬ 
ing  systems.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  Mueller  Pipeless  scien¬ 
tifically  and  correctly  applies  the 
laws  of  air  circulation  and  gives 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  home 
owners. 
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Tt  is  properly  and  acurately  proportioned  throughout.  Eight  sizes— one 
6t  every  home.  Easy  and  inexpensive  to  install.  Burns  all  fuels. 


to  give  such  dependable 
heating  service  and  still  save 
you  tons  of  fuel.  We’ll  glad¬ 
ly  send  it  to  you  FREE— 
just  fill  out  and  mail  in  the 
coupon — NOW  I 
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/  Mueller 

/Fornsce  Cs. 
227  Reed  Street 


The  interesting  book,  “The 
Modem  Method  of  Heating 
Your  Home, ’’explainsin  detail 
the  many  featuresof  construc¬ 
tion  that  make  it  possible  foe 
the  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co.,  227Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Makers  of  Heating  Systems  of  All  Kinds  Since  1857 

New  York  Distributors:  f  Milwsukee,  Wii. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ✓ 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  /  Wtthout  obligation 

W  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  /  on  my  part,  please 

.  , .  .  x  send  me  your  tree 

Immediate  X  booklet  “The  Modem 
Method  of  Heating  Your 
Home”  and  name  of  near¬ 
est  dealer  who  can  show  me 
the  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace. 


21  other  distributing  points.  . 

shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
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BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  IDEAL  FERTILIZER  FOR  FALL  SEEDING 

ANALYSING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Every  farmer  knows  that  so  long  as  hecau  grow  Clover  he  can  grow  anything  else,  and 
that  where  clover  refuses  to  grow,  owing  to  acid  soiL  conditions,  other  crops  must  steadily 
deteriorate. 

Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying  Phosphorus 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 

AND  INSURES  A  LUXURIANT  GROWTH  OF  CLOVER 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  LIME 

Begin  now,  preparing  for  next  year's  crops,  by  planting  cover  crops  of  Clover  and  Rye  to 
be  turned  under  in  the  spring  with  Barium-Phosphate  and  just  enough  manure  to  supply  the 
necessary  bacteria. 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  most  New 
England  points  at  the  following  prices: 

CARLOADS,  20  TONS  OR  MORE  $21.50  A  TON 

LESS  CARLOADS,  1  TON  OR  MORE  23.50  A  TON 

It  will  pay  yon  to  write  for  our  book, 

“BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  FOR  FALL  SEEDING" 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


Eliminate  Grain  Losses 


WITH 


Dependable  Cribs  and  Bins 


In  three  styles— circular— oblong— wagon  shed— all  sizes.  ^ 
Capacity  from  100  to  10,000  bushels.  A  size  for  every  farm. 


All  Metal— Ventilated— Rat,  Fire  and  Mold  Proof 


Corn  or  grain  stored  in  Dickelman 
cribs  or  bins  is  absolutely  safe.  These 
Cribs  and  Bins  soon  pay  for  them¬ 
selves,  often  in  one  season’s  time.  In 
addition  to  the  remarkable  savings 
in  grain,  the  Dickelman  is  the  only 
absolutely  weatherproof,  scientifically  ven¬ 
tilated  bin.  The  outward  and  downward  per¬ 
forations  and  center  ventilator  give  perfect 
circulation  of  air,  with  absolute  protection 
from  the  most  driving  rain,  sleet  or  snow. 

WRITE  US  for  our  Illustrated  Instructive 
booklet.  It  can  help  you  solve  your  grain 
losses.  Do  this  now.  It’s  free  to  you. 

DICKELMAN  MFG.  CO. 

333  Main  Street  Forest,  Ohio 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


When  I  was  a  boy  I  lived  in  the  family 
of  an  inventor  who  failed.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  human  life  more  filled  with  pathos 
than  that  of  one  who  creates  but  canuot 
develop.  He  stalled  things  that  were 
.  worth  while,  but  somehow  never  had  the 
power  to  put  them  through.  He  sowed 
and  paid  for  the  fertilizer,  but  another 
reaped  the  crop.  For  example,  this  man 
made  the  first  cast-iron  sink.  Up  to  that 
time  kitchen  sinks  were  made  of  wood 
matched  closely  and  painted.  They  leaked 
and  rotted,  and  no  one  could  count  the 
bacteria  which  this  wood  sheltered.  To 
overcome  this  trouble  the  farmer  I  speak 
of  had  a  crude  box  of  cast  iron  made  to 
fit  into  the  wooden  sink.  Since  then 
others  have  learned  how  to  make  a  better 
iron  box,  and  how  to  put  smooth  and 
“sanitary”  veneers,  enamels,  or  coverings 
on  it,  and  we  have  the  modern  sink.  But 
that  rough  box  of  cast  iron  was  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  inventor  had  no  idea  of  what  he 
had  done,  for  he  lacked  the  vision  and 
the  determination  needed  to  carry  an  in¬ 
vention  on  until -it  was  a  part  of  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  life’s  neces  sities.  Unless  you 
can  do  that  your  labor  is  likely  to  be 
commonplace  and  poorly  paid.  The  man 
I  speak  of  thought  he  had  a  good  thing, 
and  so  did  his  wife,  but  it  was  neic,  and 
with  some  people  that  is  as  bad  as  though 
it  carried  some  disease!  The  inventor 
took  his  iron  box  to  the  old  Mechanic’s 
Fair  in  Boston.  At  that  time  this  fair 
was  the  last  and  final,  resort  of  practical 
inventions.  There  he  stood  beside  his 
iron  box  .waiting  .  hopefully  for  the  •  word 
to  put  its  ingrained  practice  into  the  sink 
and  wash  away  the  prejudice  and  intol¬ 
erance.  He  who  stands  and  waits  for 
that  will  grow  gray  and  hungry  at  his 
post,  for,  be  it  said,  that  most  men  find 
prejudice  and  habit  very  comfortable  gar¬ 
ments,  which  fit  them  so  closely  that  when 
they  are  scrubbed  away  the  skin  is  left 
raw !  That  may  be  why  the  man  who 
changes  his  religion,  his  politics,  or  his 
citizenship  may  think  himself  a  broader 
and  better  man,  but  he  is  never  quite  so 
sure  of  himself  as  he  was  before. 

***** 

At  any  rate  the  sink  builder  stood  there 
and  waited  for  human  nature  to  use  the 
dishrag  of  life  on  itself.  He  waited  hi  vain. 
There  came  another  man  with  a  shrewd 
brain  and  a  longer  head,  which  usually 
means  a  character  too  short  to  make  a 
full  cloak  for  honor.  This  man  saw  at 
once  the.  future  possibilities  of  this  iron 
box,  and  he  proceeded  to  discourage  the 
first  man.  He  would  stand  beside  the 
iron  sink  and  drop  a  plate  on  it.  Of 
course  the  plate  would  break.  Then  he 
would  tell  the  women  gathered  around 
that  the  old  soft  wooden  sink  did  not 
break  dishes,  and  that  this  iron  box  would 
smash  every  plate  they  had.  “ Think  of 
riskin'’  grandmother's  choice  Old  dishes  in 
this  iron  box!"  He  kept  that  up  until 
the  inventor  was  thoroughly  discouraged, 
and  lost  all  faith  in  his  invention.  He 
went  home  a  disgusted  man,  and  threw  his 
new  sink  out  in  the  chicken  yard  for  a 
drinking  dish.  The  other  man  took  up 
the  idea,  developed  it  and  made  a  fortune 
out  of  the  thing  he  had  condemned.  This 
record  is  true,  and  in  my  day  I  have  seen 
many  a  man  start  an  idea  that  had  great 
possibilities  for  the  world — only  to  be 
bluffed  and  frightened  away  from  it. 

*  *  *  *  * 

This  man  had  another  idea — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  grew  from  his  adventure 
with  the  sink  or  not.  At  any  rate  he 
argued  against,  what  he  called  the  dish 
tax.  He  claimed  that  the  average  family 
spent  too  much  on  crockery.  He  proposed 
to  invent  a  form  of  pastry  or  short  cake 
solid  enough  to  be  used  as  a  plate,  and  of 
the  shape  of  a  small,  deep  dish.  The  food 
was  to  be  served  on  this  home-cooked  plate 
and  then  you  heat  even  Jack  Spratt  and 
his  wife — -who. “licked  the  platter  clean” 
You  simply  ate  up  the  plate  as  part  of 
the  balanced  ration.  For  baked  beans 
you  had  a  plate  made  of  “rye  and  Indian” 
flour,  which  suited  tin*  beaus  to  a  tee ! 
You  may  smile  at  all  this,  but  it  was  a 
serious  and  important  thing  with  that 
inventor,  aud  he  had  a  solid  argument. 
Every  family  had  $25  or  more  invested  in 
crockery — ail  saved  by  this  invention  ex¬ 
cept  cups  and  glasses  for  liquids.  Every 
woman  with  a  large  family  spent  at  least 
one  hour  a  day  washing  and  wiping  plates. 
That  meant  a  month  of  12-hour  days  all 
saved  when  you  simply  ate  up  the  plates. 
Oh,  he  had  a  trunkful  of  unanswerable 
arguments,  but  the  trouble  was  that  the 
world  made  no  effort  to  answer  them.  For 
hundreds  of  years  it  had  been  a  part  of 
recognized  good  social  practice  to  smear 
food  over  plates  or  platters  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  wash  it  off  and  start  anew.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  dire  necessity  or  a  start  on  the 
part  of  those  who  set  the  fashion  could 
ever  put  crockery  into  the  discard  crock. 
The  difference  between  savage  and  civil¬ 
ized’  man  lay  in  the  use  of  some  sort  of 
bread  and  in  cleaning  the  plate  after  eat¬ 
ing.  How  could  saving  money  or  saving 
the  women  hold  against  habit? 

***** 

Even  the  inventor’s  wife,  who  had  stood 
by  him  on  the  iron  sink,  refused  to  en¬ 
dorse  the-e  edible  plates,  when  the  min¬ 
ister’s  wife,  and  the  members  of  the  sew¬ 
ing  circle  laughed  at  her.  Oh  how  human 
progress  has  ever  been  held  back  by  a 
laugh  !  That  old  edible  plate  scheme  came 
hack  to  mind  at'  the  seashore  the  other 
day,  as  I  walked  along  the  boardwalk 


with  myi  children.  They  all,  with  one 
accord,  demanded  ice  cream  cones.  Well, 
the  ice  cream  man  put  his  hand  in  a 
barrel  and  pulled  out  several  little  brown 
tubes  or  cones,  and  put  a  small  ball  of 
cream  in  each.  That  cone  was  just,  a  stiff, 
hard  shortcake — nothing  on  this  earth  but 
the  edible  plate  which  that  old  inventor 
dreamed  of.  We  went  on  gnawing  our 
cream,  and  when  it  was  gone  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  eat  up  the  plate  just  as  my  old 
friend  said  people  would  ultimately  do. 
Those  who  believe  that  the  friends  who 
pass  on  are  able  to  come  back  and  view 
the  modern  world  may  imagine  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  that  old-timer  as  careless  thou¬ 
sands  walked  down  the  boardwalk  eating 
these  cones  down  to  the  last  crumb.  Some¬ 
one  tells  me  that  small,  harmless  quan¬ 
tities  of  borax  and  other  chemicals  are 
used  to  make  these  cones  hold  the  cream. 
I  have  no  doubt  dishes  and  plates  can  be 
made  in  the  same  way  to  hold  food  aud 
thus  make  the  edible  plate  possible.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  if  you  want  my  opinion,  I  think 
it  will  become  reasonably  fashionable  to 
eat  certain  foods  in  this  way.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  invention  of  the  ice 
cream  cone  has  greatly  helped  the  dairy 
business.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that 
the  chemists  and  bakers  between  them 
may  evolve  a  “short  cake”  bottle  in  which 
retail  milk  may  be  delivered.  This  bottle 
will  finally  be  crumbled  into  the  milk  to 
provide  a  balanced  ration — vitamines  and 
all.  *  . 

*  *  *  *  '  * 

Now  I  have  just  taken  these  two  simple 
and  homely  illustrations,  that  I  happen  to 
know  about,  to  show  how  slowly  human 
thought  changes.  It  is  so  not  only  with 
sinks  and  edible  dishes,  but  in  the  larger 
habits  and  customs  of  life.  ■>  We  are  now 
doing  things  as  a  part  of  common  public 
policy  which  would  have  been  considered 
little  short  of  anarchy  when  I  was  a  boy. 
At  that  time  a  few  harmless  ‘cranks” 
were  talking  about  such  things,  but  those 
of  them  who  escaped  the  lunatic  asylum 
were  laiighed  out  of  society  like  my  old 
friend  with  his  edible  plate.  Vet  here  we 
have  income  taxes,  inheritance  taxes  and 
dozens  of  other  things  designed  to  equalize! 


in  BLASTED  b 

“I  found  that  trees  planted  in  beds  blasted  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder  did  twice  as  well  as  tnose  in 
spade-dug  holes,”  writes  J.  J.  Funk,  Webb  City,  Mo. 
”1200  trees  and  400  grape  vines  planted  i:i  blasted 
beds  grew  more  in  a  year  than  others  in  spade-dug 
holes  had  grown  in  three  years,”  writes  F.  M. 
Reeder;  Charles  Co.,  Md. 

Any  one  can  blast  beds  for  trees  with  Atlas  Farm 
Powder.  The  work  is  easy,  quick  and  efficient. 
Remember  that  ordinary  explosives  will  not  give  the 
same  results  as  Atlas  Farm  Powder,  and  insist  upon 
having  Atlas,  the  OriginalFarm  Powder,  for  yourtree- 
bed  blasting,  land  clearing  and  other  agricultural  work. 
Our  book,  ‘‘Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm 
Powder,”  will  show  you  how  to  save  and  make 
many  dollars.  The  coupon  or  a  post  card  mention¬ 
ing  this  paper  will  bring  it  by  the  first  mail. 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Magazine  stocks  near  you. 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  “Better  Farming  with  Atlas 
Farm  Powder.’’  I  am  interested  in 
explosives  (or  the  purpose  before  which 
I  mark  "X.’’ 

□  Stump  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting 

□  Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Tree  Planting 

□  Ditch  Digging 

□  Road  Making  rn  9 


Name. 


^^ddreaa  _____________ 


Fifty  years 


the  distribution  of  wealth, 
ago  such  things  would  have  been  rle-| 
nounced  as  plain  daylight  robbery.  They 
are  not  efficient  yet,  because  we  are  still 
hanging  tight  to  our  old  party  prejudices. 
He  let  politiciaus  and  lawyers  put 
"jokers”  and  joints  into  the  laws  which 
would  help  us  and  we  let  agents  of  big 
corporations  enforce  them  for  us.  Some¬ 
one  comes  along  and  tells  us  that  the 
republic  will  bi*«\*ik  on  some  of  tb.es  3  new 
ideas  just  .as  the  plates  broke  on  that 
first  iron  sink.  Many  of  us  do  not  stop 
to  reason  that  we  do  not  have  to  play 
baseball  with  the  Republic  any  more  than 
tfie  housewife  would  purposely  throw  her 
dishes  at  the  sink.  We  have  got  to  wait 
for  public  sentiment  to  grow  up  to  the 
jdea.  Those  who  start  tne  idea  of  an 
edible  plate  ’  will  rarely  live  to  make 
money  from  the  ice  cream  cone. 


Atlas  Farm  Powder 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


* 


f 


oi'  ,  example,  take  this  idea  or  the 
tai  mer  s  ,lo-cent  dollar  — or  the  share  he 
gets  of  what  the  consumer  pays.  A  few 
<>f  u.-:  started  that  idea  some  :Y>  yens  -uro 
Practically  every  “economist”  in  the 
world  promptly  proved  from  their  figures 
and  theories  that  there  is  no  sm-h  thing 
as  a  “35-cent  doUar.”  And  most  people 
accepted  their  statements  just  as  the  peo- 
ph  acted  when  those  plates  were  drooped 
Pf1  iron  sink.  Yet  they  have  not  quite 
mulled  us  of!  as  they  did  the  sink  man. 
Through  all  these  years  the  world  has 
seen  the  i>5  cents  aecumulatlng  in  town 
and  city,  while  the  25  cents  barely  keeps 
the  farms  going.  Wherever  tnrough  or¬ 
ganization,  _ business  ab.l.ty,  accident  or 
otherwise,  .»()  cents  remains  on  the  farm, 
the  world  sees  an  improved  suction,  voting 
people  remaining,  power  and  independence 
growing.  The  “economists”  now  begiu  to 
recognize  the  great  mirioial  economy.  For 
/•>  cents  ice  can  bug  the  power  and  diur 
acler  which  will  make  America  the  hope 
0/  the  world  for  centuries  to  -owe!  That 
35  cents  is  the  difference  between  a  25- 
cent  and  a  50-cent  dollar.  Make  it  a 
settled  policy  of  this  nation  that  the 
farmer  must  receive  half  the  price  which 
consumers  pay  for  farm  products  and  you 
will  settle  half  our  national  troubles.  That 
will  not  be  done  until  we  can  make  the 
idea  so  plain  that  it  will  be  a  part  of 
popular  thought.  Like  the  sink  aud  the 
edible  plate  it  has  taken  many  years  to 
gain  the  thought  of  the  people,  but  the 
id  a  is  coming.  Nothing  can  stop  it  now. 
-No  party  will  do  it  for  us  until  we  make 
them.  We  hare  got  to  do  it  ourselves! 

H.  W.  C. 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

and  Vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the  "Ornm.-.  r’* 
BTAporator.  Cheaper  than  canning; — No  jars— No  sugar — 1 
Less  work— No  loss— Cost  #0.00  up.  Send  for  catalog; 

EASTERN  MFC.  CO..  259  S.  4th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 
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Kodakers — Get  Acquainted! 


Developing  and  Printing  by  our  NU-TONE 
Process.  Largest  laboratory  in  New  York 
Roll  Filins:  Vest  Pkt.  2I»x3J4  2Xx4M  3 %x4X  3Xx5'A 
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8x10  mounted  enlargement  35c.  A U  work  prepaid 
“SCHULTZ”  PHOTO  SHOr,  ui  N>i»u  at..  New  York 


CT  A  D  QWPFP  PPIWnp'PS  direct  from  factory  to 
A  I  AK  OTVEEr  UKlNDtKo  you.  No  dealers  pro¬ 
fit.  Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  b'Oklet. 
PEliRY  MFG.  CO.,  5  Jeff  St.,  New  Lkxixgton,  Ohio 


76-paKe  Style  Book,  picturing  bun* 
dreds  of  Dresses*  Coats,  Suits,  Skirts, 
Waists  and  Corsets — specially  designed  for 
Mothers-to-be— sent  absolutely  free. 

Largest  Maternity  Specialists  in  the  world.  All  apparel 
made  by  ourselves.  Best  materials,  workmanship. 
Lowest  prices.  Send  for  your  Book  today,  to  Dept,  SSI 
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Dorit  buy  aPi$  in  a  Poke 


Value  of  Silo  Corn 

What  would  he  a  fair  price  for  standing 
corn  for  silo?  This  is  Learning  and  Eu¬ 
reka.  The  corn  will  probably  not  have! 
any  ears,  to  speak  of.  Hay  here  is  worth 
$40,  delivered.  We  have  scales  in  our  I 
barn  and  could  weigh  each  load  handilv. 

South  Natick,  Mass.  w.  m.  j. 

All  sorts  of  prices  have  been  given  for 
standing  corn,  but  they  vary  greatly  with 
the  locality  aud  the  distance  for  hauling. 
The  general  rule  is  to  consider  silage  in 
the  silo  worth  about  35  per  cent  of  the 
price  of  good  mixed  hay  in  the  haymow. 
Thus,  if  the  mixed  hay  is  worth  $40  in 
the  haymow,  good  silage  in  the  silo  would 
be  worth  $14  per  ton.  On  this  basis  we 
should  say  that  the  grain  corn  ought  to 
be  worth  about  25  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  hay.  at  tin*  farm  ;  that  would  mean  .$10 
per  ton  delivered,  and  less,  of  course,  with 
a  lower  price  for  the  hay. 


SEND  for  THIS 
BOOK 
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If  you  buy  a  furnace  without  finding  out  what’s 
underneath  the  cover  you  are  buying  more  care¬ 
lessly  than  if  you  bought  a  pig  in  a  bag. 

It’s  the  care  and  expert  knowledge  that  goes  into  the  parts 
under  the  cover  that  make  the  furnace  a  successful  heater. 

N  P  ■  Sterling  Furnace 

The  One  Register  Furnace 

Is  the  product  of  a  firm  of  over  60  years  experience  in 
building  high  grade  ranges  and  heaters,  and  under  its 
cover  is  as  high  quality  a  furnace  as  can  be  manufactured. 
The  NP  is  designed  especially  to  heat  the  entire  house  with  one  register  and 
to  do  it  comfortably  and  easily  with  the  least  amount  of  fuel. 

Study  the  cross  section  and  you  will  see  why  with  the  NP  the  air  is  forced 
to  circulate  more  rapidly  than  is  possible  in  any  other  type  of  construction, 
and  remember  the  faster  the  circulation  the  better  the  one  register  furnace 
heats  the  house. 

A— Scientific  Sterling  construction  insuring  perfect  combustion,  and  saving 
of  fuel. 

B—  Extra  large  heating  dome  which  heats  air  passing  around  it  more  quickly 
and  to  higher  temperature  with  less  fire. 

C— Outside  air  passages  keep  the  air  cool  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
and  so  make  the  air  flow  very  swiftly  thru  the  heating  chambers  D,  and 
then  pours  it  out  with  great  force  thru  the  register. 

These  outside  air  passages  are  vital  Sterling  features.  Here  are  Some 
others:  a  cool  cellar,  feed  door  large  enough  for  chunks  of  wood,  heavy 
grey  iron  castings  (no  scrap  used),  special  fire  pot  where  natural  gas 
and  solid  fuel  are  used,  special  three  point  dust  and  gas  proof  joints, 
extra  large  air  moistt-ner. 

Send  for  our  free  book  and  find  out  about  this 
grade  furnace  which  is  made  by  the  same  fii 
who  manufactures 

THE  STERLING  RANGE 

The  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  oi  ilour  with  one  hod  oi  coal 

Send  for  the  free  book  and  your  deal¬ 
ers  name  and  find  out  about  furnaces. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  act  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Moving  Large  Fruit  Trees 

About  seven  years  ago  I  planted  three 
cherry  and  one  apple  tree  in  my  garden, 
in  the  form  of  an  elongated  square,  and 
did  not  allot  them  space  enough,  and  now 
they  are  beginning  to  crowd  each  other. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  cutting  any  of 
them  out,  as  they  are  very  thrifty  and 
fine.  They  have  all  borne  a  little  fruit, 
but  not  what  they  should  have  done.  The 
land  in  which  they  are  growing  is  very 
good  and  fertile,  black  loam,  clay  subsoil 
above,  heavy  deposit  of  coarse  gravel  and 
sand  ;  well  drained.  I  am  thinking  of  mov¬ 
ing  two  of  them,  if  practicable,  and  in  this 
way  give  them  all  more  room.  There  is 
room  for  them  adjacent ;  would  not  need 
to  be  carried  bodily  any  distance.  Could 
not  a  trench  be  made,  and  the  trees  be 
drawn  along  in  an  upright  position  to  the 
new  places,  after  first  loosening  them  from 
their  old  bed?  Could  this  be  safely  done, 
and  how  should  the  new  bed  be  prepared  : 
also  how  much  earth  should  be  left  around 
the  trees  in  the  removal?  w.  c.  n. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

I  have  often  successfully  moved  trees 
much  larger  than  these.  There^is  a  little 
risk,  but  it  seems  that  the  trees  will  soo  1 
be  spoiled  if  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
present  positions,  so  it  will  be  better  to 
assume  the  risk.  To  insure  success  as  far 
as  possible,  a  circular  trench  should  be 
dug  around  the  tree  just  outside  the  reach 
of  the  roots.  Presumably  this  will  need 
to  be  4  ft.  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  mak¬ 
ing  a  circle  8  ft.  in  diameter.  This  must 
reach  below  the  roots.  These  trees  have 
shallow  root  systems,  so  probably  2  ft. 
will  be  amply  deep  enough,  but  go  deeper 
if  necessary.  Then  begin  undermining  the 
roots,  allowing  the  surface  soil  to  fall  j 
through,  and  throwing  it  out  also.  When  j 
the  size  of  the  root  system  has  been  def¬ 
initely  ascertained,  dig  a  corresponding 
hole  for  its  reception  in  the  desired  loca¬ 
tion.  Make  this  hole  a  foot  deeper,  and 
fill  the  extra  foot  with  good  garden  soil  or 
with  rich,  fresh  loam.  When  the  tree  has 
been  undermined,  have  a  sufiicienr  number 
of  men  tip  it  over,  lift  it  bodily  and  set  it  in 
its  new  position.  Possibly  three  men  will 
be  required,  and  probably  this  number 
will  be  sufficient.  But  this  need  not  mat¬ 
ter,  for  it  will  cost  no  more  to  hire  three 
men  for  one  day  than  one  man  for  three 
days.  When  the  tree  is  iu  position 
straighten  out  the  roots  and  fill  in  with 
good  loam,  applying  plenty  of  water  to 
wash  the  loam  around  the  roots.  Then 
apply  more  water  until  the  ground  is  sat¬ 
urated.  Trim  the  trees  just  iu  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  good  pruning,  and 
no  more.  Never  spoil  a  tree  by  pruning 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  its  life.  It  will 
be  safer  to  do.  the  work  on  a  cool,  cloudy 
day,  and  either  early  in  the  Fall  or  early 
in  the  Spring.  The  trees  are  in  the  best 
condition  in  the  Fall,  and  the  ground  is 
best  in  the  Spring,  so  these  conditions  off¬ 
set.  C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 

Lime  with  Manure 

Can  I  put  lime  on  with  the  manure  and 
harrow  them  both  in  at  once?  I  have  a 
spreader  and  thought  if  I  could  put  lime 
on  ton  of  every  load  it  would  save  time, 
as  I  am  more  than  busy.  C.  E.  T. 

New  Hampshire. 

Assuming  that  this  is  ground  limestone 
we  should  throw  the  lime  on  the  manure 
as  piled  on  the  spreader  and  put  evenly  < 
over  the  ground.  Then  quickly  harrow  it 
all  under.  When  lime  is  mixed  with  \ 
manure  and  left  above  ground  there  is  j 
more  or  less  loss  of  ammonia.  When  the 
lime  and  manure  are  put  into  the  soil 
together  there  is  the  same  chemical  ac¬ 
tion,  but  most  of  the  ammonia  is  absorbed 
and  held  by  the  soil.  The  plan  you  men¬ 
tion  will  save  one  handling. 

Culture  of  Everbearing  Strawberries 

Will  some  one  who  knows  tell  me  how 
to  raise  everbearing  strawberries?  We 
bought  some  plants,  and  the  first  season  i 
they  gave  excellent,  satisfaction,  but  this  j 
year  they  seem  to  yield  mostly  plants.  ; 
Perhaps  we  don’t  understand  how  to  set 
and  cultivate  them.  \\  e  have  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  sandy  soil,  and  very  rich. 

Stalker,  l’u  mbs.  j.  s. 

You  are  having  about  the  same  experi¬ 
ence  that  everyone  has  with  the  everbear¬ 
ing  strawberries.  If  you  let  them  make 
a  full  Spring  crop  the  second  year  they 
will  not  make  any  berries  worth  picking 
that  Summer  and  Fall.  I  have  found 
that  the  only  way  to  get  good  results  is 
to  treat  them  as  annuals.  That  is  to  set 
them  early  in  Spring  and  keep  all  bloom 
oh'  till  June  and  then  let  them  bear  till 
tlie  cold  weafher  stops  them.  Bet  them 
bear  a  full  crop  the  next  Spring,  and  iu 
the  meantime  set  more  runners  and  turn 
under  the  plants  that  have  made  the 
Spring  crop.  They  are  absolutely  worth¬ 
less  the  remainder  of  that  season,  while 
the  Spring-set  plants  will  take  up  the  Fall 
bearing.  I  have  found  the  Progressive 
about  the  best.  w.  i  . jm  asskv. 


YOU  will  enjoy  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  LEE  UNION-ALLS. 
You  will  be  glad  you  own  a  suit 
every  time  you  put  it  on.  Freed  of  bind¬ 
ing  belt  and  chafing  suspenders,  your  body 
will  have  greater  freedom  and  work  will  be 
easier.  Remember,  too,  the  suit  covers  you 
from  head  to  foot,  protecting  your  skin  from  dirt, 
grime  and  chaff.  The  quality  features  of  LEE 
UNION-ALLS  make  the  suit  the  most  economical 
work  garment  you  can  buy. 

DEPT.  2107 

The  H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  South  Bend,  Ind.  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
If  yoar  dealer  does  not  handle  LEE  UNION-ALLS,  write  for  farther  information 
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Neighbor! 
Get  My 
Wholesale  Rice 
on  a  Pipeless' 


•ave  you 
a  fat  roll  of  bill* 

and  still  give  you  the 
finest  heating  plant  that  was 
ever  put  under  a  house.  Why? 

Because  I  am  a  manufacturer  and 
sell  to  you  direct  from  factory.  „ 

Mind  you,  this  is  a  pipelesa  furnace  that’s  a  real  heat¬ 
ing  pi  nt.  With  separate  flues  for  bringing  cold  air  back  to 
the  furnace  from  distant  parts  of  the  house.  Heats  the  whole 
bouse  with  healthful  circulation  of  warm  air. 

1 Vrite  foT  IVfv  Ranh  85°?in*?  this,  and  our  other  etyl 
r  ,  .  ,  '  n.V  MJUUtC  of  heating  plants— complete  pi. 

end  pipeless  installation.  Also  (ret  my  offer  on  Kalamazoo  Stoves  ai 
Ranges,  Gas  and  Oil  Stoves.  Kitchen  Kabinets  and  Tables.  Phonograph 
tireless  Cookera,  Indoor  Closets,  Sewing  and  Washing  Machines, Paii 
and  Hooting.  Cash  or  Easy  Payments—  Unconditional  Guarantee.  Wo  pay  freigl 

Ash  lor  C.UlOfi  No.  910  ,  'THE  OLD  STOVE  MASTER." 

KALAMAZOO  STOYC  CO.,  Mfr*.,  Kalamazoo,  Midiigt 


“A  Kaianvazoe 

Registered.  Direct  to  You” 


—Put  Your  Farm  On  a  Cash  Basis— 

Whether  you  rent  or  own,  it’s  good  business  to  take  advantage  of  cash 
discounts  and  other  money-saving  opportunities.  Let  us  help  you. 

WE  LOAN  MONEY 

for  productive  farm  purposes  to  New  York  State  farmers  only.  We  will 
finance  you  for  an  entire  season  at  a  reasonable  -rate.  We  simply  desire-, 
to  make  expenses  and  a  fair  return  upon  investment — nothing  more. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

Fanners  hind,  Inc.,  Alliance  Bank  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BROWNS 


Boston  Mail  Order  House,  Dept.  V-435  Boston.  Mass. 

Send  shoes  on  approval,  buy  idoncy  back  if  1  want  it,  I  nak  nothin*. 

Name  ....  .  .  ••  •  •  •  Size.  .  .  ... 

Address  . . .  .  •  *  •  •  Color 


Direct  from  factory-freight  prepaid 

est  money-saving:  fence  catalog  you  evei 
Treceived.  Write  for  it  today  See  the  money  you 

_  can  save— compare  my  Low  Factory,  Freight 

_  j  on  fence,  gates,  barb  wire,  etc.  Don't  buy  until  you 
gain  Fence  Boo!:.  150  styles.  Samples  to  test  and  book  free. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO..  Dept.  359  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Simply  send  your  size  and 
these  wonderful  Army  Work 
Shoes  will  come  to  your  home 
at  once  Built  solid  full  of 
wear  Genuine  oak  leather 
soles  Note  the  splendid 
extra  duality  leather  i 
Enjoy  tneir  blessed  com¬ 
fort  l  The  risk  is  ours— 
these  must  dehVht  you  or 
do  sals.  Pay  only  $4.39 
on  arrival  for  this 
splendid  bargain. 


or  wo 


On  Arrival 
POSTAGE  FREE 

Army  Work  Shoe 

Save  profits.  Buy  dlrsct 
from  Factory  Headquarters  I 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens — Bu  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

Bu  M.  O  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — Bu  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  TAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  ami  Suburban  Homes 

Established  <SoO 

r-ih'itheil  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  833  West  30th  Street.  Now  Pork 

Herbert  W.  Coixxnowood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Diu-on,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dm, on,  Secretary.  Mbs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

.  To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.(H.  equal  to  8s.  Cd.  or 
marks,  or  10?^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  t  ransient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  PEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  he  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tiik  Rurai,  Nkw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser 

That  “scientific  search”  for  a  new  peach  variety 
which  will  suit  the  climate  and  soil  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  (see  first  page)  is  the  most  interesting  horticul¬ 
tural  event  of  recent  years.  We  think  the  peach  has 
been  found,  and  it  will  he  worth  uncounted  millions 
to  Jersey  fruit  growers  during  the  next.  50  years. 
This  is  one  way  in  which  our  scientific  investigators 
are  to  help  those  who  work  on  the  land.  Such  work 
ranks  with  flint  of  the  inventor  who  discovers  the 
secret  of  economizing  or  concentrating  power.  Un¬ 
like  the  inventor,  the  scientist  who  produces  a  new 
fruit  or  grain  works  for  the  public  good,  and  not  for 
private  gain.  There  can  he  no  monopoly  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  new  variety.  Personally,  we  think  the 
world  would  lie  better  off  if  more  of  that  principle 
were  applied  to  inventions.  We  think  the  Govern¬ 
ment  might  well  he  given  the  power  to  buy  the  patent 
covering  a  necessity,  paying  a  fair  price  to  the  in¬ 
ventor,  and  making  its  manufacture  free. 

* 

Gan  you  give  us  country  people  any  light  on  why  we 
cannot  share  in  the  distribution  of  army  surplus  food  and 
blankets  as  well  as  the  city  people?  Shall  we  be  exempt, 
from  the  taxes  levied  to  pay  the  loss  on  this  stuff? 

New  York.  j.  n.  c. 

E  think  you  can  share  in  this  sale  if  you  will 
apply  through  the  local  post  office.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  provides  printed  forms  which  can  be  filled 
in  and  signed.  Form  a  buyers’  club  and  make  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  food  and  you  will  get  it.  The  method 
of  distribution  adopted  for  the  city  is  better  suited 
to  conditions  here,  but  we  do  not  understand  there  is 
any  discrimination.  Any  community  that  can  organ¬ 
ize  a  fair-sized  group  of  buyers  will  get  "the  goods. 
We  hear  some  criticism  of  the  army  bacon.  Soldiers 
say  it  is  too  fat  to  suit  anyone  except,  hard  workers 
who  prefer  fat  meat. 

» 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly  is  about  the  most  solid  and 
sensible  magazine  in  the  country.  It  is  a  maga¬ 
zine  of  sober  thought,  without  any  of  the  foolisli 
frills  or  tricks  designed  to  make  readers  play  with 
life  or  think  they  are  thinking,  when  in  reality  the 
mind  is  playing.  Therefore  we  are  g’ad  to  see  the 
Atlantic  printing  some  letters  from  a  Western  farm¬ 
er's  wife  that  cut  right  down  to  the  heart  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  For  instance,  this  evidently  intelligent  woman 
says: 

Why  doesn’t  our  good  old  Government  ask  us  farmers 
what  we  want,  instead  of  assuming  that  superior  pater¬ 
nal  attitude,  as  much  as  to  say.  “You  farmers  are  all  lit¬ 
tle  children.  We  know  what  is  best  for  you.  Just  be 
good  and  do  what  we  tell  you.  and  by  working  hard, 
some  day  you  can  have  a  few  dollars  in  your  old  age — 
oh,  not  much;  but  you  won’t  need  much,  because  we 
shall  teach  you  how  to  live  all  these  years  on  so  little 
that  you  can  get  along  on  very  little  when  old  age  grips 
you.” 

That  is  right !  Why  not?  Can  anyone  tell  why  tin* 
farmers  themselves  should  not  know  best  what  they 
want  and  what  they  need?  They  work  out  their  own 
lives  to  better  advantage  than  any  other  class.  Why 
not  go  to  them,  find  out  what  they  want  and  then 
search  the  eartli  to  obtain  it?  We  have,  personally, 
put  that  question  up  to  the  “highest  authorities,”  and 
never  got  any  answer.  But  it  is  good  to  see  the 
magazines  taking  it  up  soberly.  All  our  readers  can 
help  in  this  by  putting  their  story  into  the  papers 
over  which  they  have  influence.  Keep  it  up.  The 
idea  will  finally  rise,  like  water  creeping  up  a  cloth, 

and  become  popular  thought. 

* 

ON  November  1  a  new  egg-laying  contest  will  he 
started  at  Vineland,  N.  J.  There  will  be  20 
pullets  in  each  pen,  and  the  contest  will  run  for 
three  years,  covering  a  breeding  experiment.  This 
will  give  a  year’s  record  for  the  pullets,  a  year  for 
their  two-year-old  form  and  one  for  their  daughters. 
One  rule  covering  this  contest  is  that  eacli  contestant 
must  enter  birds  of  his  own  breeding.  They  must 
represent  fairly  what  he  has  in  liis  own  flock.  This 
is  fair  and  reasonable,  and  should  he  enforced.  It 


would  he  comparatively  easy  for  some  poultryman  to 
spend  several  hundred  dollars  picking  up  superior 
pullets  wherever  lie  could  find  them,  and  enter  Ihein 
ns  his  own  pen.  An  expert  might  find  in  this  way  a 
pen  of  birds  that  would  make  a  great  record,  yet 
they  would  not  in  any  way  represent  what  ibis  man 
had  to  sell.  On  the  strength  of  the  record  made  by 
his  pen  people  would  order  slock  or  eggs,  and  receive 
something  in  no  way  like  the  record-making  birds. 
The  rule  is  a  good  one.  We  can  all  remember  how 
some  years  ago  Tom  Barron’s  birds  came  over  from 
England  and  won  at  the  egg-laying  contest.  We  do 
not  consider  their  performance  as  remarkable  as  that 
of  Underhill's  Bods,  hut  there  was  a  craze  to  buy 
Barron  stock.  Someone  lias  said  that  six  months 
after  Barron  won  his  first  American  record  “there 
'ircrc  more  Barron  hints  in  this  country  than  Tom 
Barron  ever  aimed."  They  certainly  did  sprout  up 
like  mushrooms.  It  is  to  cover  just  such  work  that 
this  Vineland  rule  about,  making  the  contest  pen  fit 
the  home  stock  has  been  adopted. 

* 

THAT  question  about  apple  varieties  on  page  3380 
is  open  to  all.  We  would  like  a  full  discussion. 
The  answers  this  week' are  confined  mostly  to  New 
York  State,  hut  we  would  like  a  wide  distribution  of 
reports  if  possible.  Tell  us  what  you  would  plant  for 
your  section.  As  our  own  orchard  comes  well  into 
hearing  we  see  where  we  made  mistakes  in  planting. 
We  took  what  we  called  good  advice  at  the  time,  hut 
experience  has  proved  the  best  teacher,  and  if  we 
were  doing  it  over  we  should  discard  several  vari¬ 
eties.  So  tell  us  what  experience  teaches  you  in  your 
neighborhood. 

* 

ALL  over  the  country  farmers  are  hunting  as  never 
before  for  natural  supplies  of  fertilizer.  There 
will  he  more  swamp  muck  than  ever  before  used  this 
Fall  and  Winter.  Some  of  these  samples  of  muck  or 
black  soil  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  but  are  too  sour  to 
give  up  their  plant  food.  If  this  soil  can  he  dried  and 
mixed  with  lime  it  will  make  a  fair  substitute  for 
stable  manure.  Thousands  of  tons  of  it  will  lie 
hauled  out  and  used  on  corn  land  this  Winter.  De¬ 
posits  of  marl  or  shell  lime  are  being  opened  here 
and  there.  At  one  point,  in  the  Hudson  Valley  is  a 
good-sized  pond  underlaid  with  a  thick  deposit  of 
shell  marl.  This  is  very  rich  in  lime,  and  can  he 
taken  out  at  a  low  cost.  On  the  hills  around  this 
pond  are  thousands  of  acres  of  poor  pasture.  As  it  is 
these  pastures  give  only  a  poor  yield  of  inferior  grass. 
When  this  shell  marl  from  the  pond  is  spread  over 
tliip  hill  land,  clover  will  come  in.  the  good  grass  will 
revive,  and  the  value  of  the  pasture  will  he  more 
than  doubled.  Nature  took  the  available  lime  from 
these  hills  and  tucked  it  away,  with  other  supplies, 
in  the  bed  of  this  pond.  Now  man  takes  it  out  and 
puts  it  hack  where  the  clover  needs  it.  That  is  mod¬ 
em  farming — making  use  of  nature’s  work. 

* 

Von  arc  right  about  weeds;  here  the  planters  do  not 
use  manure  or  fertilizer  (except  for  tobacco),  for  they 
let  the  fields  after  corn  rest  one  and  two  years  and  then 
plant  again.  The  great  amount  of  herbage — weeds — 
seem  to  get  available  food  for  the  grain  ready.  I  have  a 
field  now  rested  two  seasons,  and  the  herbage  is  so  lux¬ 
uriant  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  through.  Another  field 
lias  wild  carrot  nearly  if  not  quite  five  to  six  feet.  The 
seed  falls  on  the  surface,  the  root  runs  down  a  foot,  rot¬ 
ting  each  year,  and  bringing  potash  available  to  that 
depth,  and  making  the  soil  friable.  E.  W. 

Maryland. 

HAT  will  comfort  some  farmers  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  who  have  been  literally  chased  out  of  their 
fields  this  season  hv  the  weeds !  The  long  wet  period, 
the  labor  shortage  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  gel¬ 
ling  the  early  harvest  off  has  driven  many  of  ns  to 
. — n  eeds.  In  some  of  our  orchards  we  have  them  head 
high.  No  use  denying  it — there  they  are.  And  we 
look  at  the  situation  with  much  philosophy.  It  all 
makes  organic  matter  for  the  soil.  It  is  more  fash¬ 
ionable  to  use  legitimate  cover  crops  in  the  orchard, 
hut  in  a  wot  season  where  there  is  no  danger  from 
“stealing  moisture,”  few  cover  crops  are  more  truly 
useful  than  ragweed  and  some  of  its  brothers.  Either 
plowed  under  or  cut  and  used  as  a  mulch,  this  weed 
growth  will  do  nearly  as  much  good  as  clover  or 
small  grains.  These  weeds  are  potash  diggers,  and 
they  have  their  uses.  Yet  it  is  considered  a  disgrace 
for  a  farmer  to  let  the  weeds  beat  him.  hut  may  we 
not  wipe  out  part  of  that  disgrace  by  putting  the 
weeds  at  work  as  manure  or  mulch? 

* 

IN  the  Republican  primary  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.. 

Mr.  Betts  won  by  a  majority  of  about  1,200. 
Practically  all  of  this  majority  was  gained  in  the* 
two  towns  of  Lyons  and  Newark.  Five  towns,  where 
farmers  are  in  a  large  majority,  went  against  Mr. 
Betts,  and  his  majority  in  several  others  was  very 
small.  It  seems  to  he  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
balance  of  power  in  this  election  lies  in  the  hands  of 
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farmers  who  ’did  not  vote  in  tins  primary.  *  Some  of 
them  evidently  kept  out  of  the  primary  in  order  that 
they  might  be  free  to  vote  as  they  please  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  election.  Mr.  Belts  is  opposed  by  Fred  W.  Corn¬ 
wall,  a  lifelong  farmer  and  fruit,  grower,  a  member 
of  the  Grange,  and  a  high-class  citizen.  One  would 
think  that  a  man  wilh  these  qualifications  would  he 
just  the  one  lo  represent  an  agricultural  county.  An 
admirer  of  Mr.  Belts  tells  us  that  he  knows  more 
Wayne  County  people  than  any  other  man  in  the 
State.  Exactly  so.  They  know  him  thoroughly,  and 
that  knowledge  makes  them  fully  qualified  lo  decide. 
If  Mr.  Betts  suits  the  people  of  Wayne  Oounty,  who 
can  find  fault?  Do  the  people  of  W  uyw  County  irant 
lo  be  represented  by  Charles  JT.  Ileits?  Wo  never 
knew  such  a  question  to  he  put  s<>  squarely  up  lo  any 
community  before. 

* 

HERE  is  a  new  one  which  may  fit  your  case.  A 
certain  hack-to-the-lander  bought  a  farm  and 
started  farming.  He  had  abundant  capital,  hut  no 
experience.  When  it  came  to  surveying  or  draining 
his  farm  lie  hired  an  engineer,  and  of  course  paid 
cash  for  the  service.  Tn  order  to  make  his  title  clear 
he  employed  a  lawyer,  who  charged  a  round  sum  for 
the  service — which  was  willingly  paid.  A  landscape 
gardener  “laid  out”  the  grounds  around  the  house, 
and  charged  a  good  price  for  doing  it.  All  these 
charges  were  cheerfully  paid  because  they  all  repre¬ 
sented  professional  service — and  that  stands  for  cash. 
But  when  it  came  to  arranging  and  working  the  farm 
our  friend  evidently  expected  to  gel  advice  or  experi¬ 
ence  for  nothing,  or  to  take  it  from  hooks  and  bulle¬ 
tins.  You  cannot  irrigate  potatoes  with  a  fountain 
pen,  or  breed  prize  dairy  cattle  with  a  bulletin.  Our 
friend  found  this  out.  and  for  several  years  he  lost 
money  at  his  farming.  Then  he  conceived  the  idea 
that  successful  farming  is  ns  much  a  trained  profes¬ 
sion  as  t lie  law  or  engineering  or  medicine.  8o  he 
went  to  a  practical  farmer  who  had  made  a  success 
of  his  business  and  hired  him  to  come  and  organize 
his  farm  for  him.  lie  gave  that  farmer's  experience 
the  same  financial  value  as  he  did  the  knowledge  of 
the  lawyer,  doctor  or  engineer.  As  a  result  of  this 
bargain  the  farmer  has  been  aide  to  organize  that 
farm  so  that  it  pays  a  profit.  The  farmer  simply 
comes  at  intervals,  as  a  doctor  would  do,  plans  the 
work  and  explains  it  fully.  The  point,  is  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  good  practical  farmer  has  as  solid  a 
commercial  value  as  the  advice  of  a  lawyer  or  en¬ 
gineer.  Too  much  of  our  farm  advice  is  given  by 
people  who  have  a  good  idea  of  theory  hut  little  if 
any  successful  practice.  The  world  would  soon  be  in 
a  hopeless  tangle  if  its  affairs  were  conducted  by 
business  and  professional  men  of  that  stamp.  We 
all  need  the  advice  of  the  plain,  practical  man.  who 
knows  how  to  make  a  living  on  the  farm. 

* 

WE  have  been  waiting  patiently  for  the  directors 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  to  take 
definite  action  regarding  the  ease  of  Charles  Cole 
and  those  dairy  tests.  If  Cole  did  the  fraudulent 
work  which  he  admitted  most  men  will  view  his 
former  work  with  suspicion.  Any  suspicious  test 
guaranteed  by  the  Association  will  injure  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  breed.  Therefore  the  Association  should, 
come  out  openly  and  squarely  and  either  repudiate 
these  tests  or  stand  for  them.  The  air  is  full  of 
rumors  concerning  this  dirty  business.  We  are  told 
that  Cole  has  now  repudiated  his  confession  and 
denied  that  he  ever  committed  the  fraud  or  that  he 
confessed  it.  At  best  he  seems  to  he  a  very  poor 
creature.  We  should  think  that  a  world-record  test 
built  on  the  performance  and  character  of  such  a 
man  would  he  more  unstable  than  a  house  built  on 
shifting  sand.  We  are  also  told  that  the  directors 
are  to  he  restrained  by  injunction  from  throwing  out 
any  of  these  tests.  In  view  of  all  these  complications 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  time  lias  come  for  those 
directors  to  come  out  of  their  secret  sessions  and 
cut  boldly  down  to  the  very  quick  of  this  dirty  and 
dangerous  business.  This  is  no  time  for  delay  or 
dawdling.  The  vast  majority  of  Holstein  breeders 
are  honest  and  upright  men  who  want  this  smut- 
wiped  off  the  record  of  their  breed  and  want  it  done 
at  once — no  matter  who  is  hurt. 


Brevities 

Your  really  great  man  never  realizes  that  lie  is  great. 

PRACTICALLY  every  day  brings  questions  about  devel¬ 
oping  a  water  supply  for  the  house.  The  water  fixtures 
will  follow. 

This  Fall  is  bringing  up  hundreds  of  the  old  partner¬ 
ship  troubles  where  two  men  start  with  only  a  verbal 
understanding  and  things  do  not  go  as  expected. 

“I  have  just  been  reading  of  a  cure  for  poison  ivy. 
It  is  to  rub  oil  of  wintergreen  on  the  affected  parts 
times  daily;  one  ounce  or  less  usually  gives  a  conuilete 
cure  in  four  or  five  days,”  says  P.  Holmes.  New  line’" 
shire. 
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New  York  Farmers  Speak  Through  the 

Grange 

No  class  of  Americans  with  red  blood  in  their  veins 
will  stand  being  told  that  they  must  labor  long  hours  at 
inadequate  pay  in  order  that  another  class  may  have 
shorter  hours  and  .higher  wages.  Even  the  faithful 
farmer,  who  has  always  produced  sufficient,  food  for  all, 
feels  he  has  about  reached  the  limit,  and  that  no  laboring 
man  of  the  city  should  find  fault  if  he  applies  the  same 
rule  that  his  city  brother  has  taught  him. 

Why  is  it  that  over  half  our  farms  have  mortgages  on 
them  and  that  two-thirds  are  worked  by  renters?  When 
a  class  of  men  demand  higher  wages,  although  their 
labor  does  not  earn  it.  someone  else  must  pay.  and  they 
become  dishonest  profiteers. 

We  here  challenge  the  city  laborer  to  a  cost  account¬ 
ing  that  all  the  world  may  see  who  earns  his  wage  Let 
there  be  an  authoritative  cost  accounting  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  and  a  wage  scale  for  labor  the  base  of  which  shall 
be  its  earning  power. 

That  is  part  of  a  statement  issued  from  the  State 
Fail*  at  Syracuse  by  the  New  York  State  Grange. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of  a 
great  majority  of  New  York  farmers.  These  farmers 
represent  the  freeholders  and  responsible  tenants  of 
this  section.  They  are  solid,  conservative,  law-abid¬ 
ing  citizens,  as  their  long  record  shows.  And  that 
well-known  and  acknowledged  record  makes  the 
above  statement  all  the  more  impressive.  These 
farmers  are  backing  up  against  a  wall — where  they 
will  stand. 


The  Banner  American  County 

Why  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Leads 

For  many  years  there  has  been  first  one  and  then  an¬ 
other  county  somewhere  in  the  United  States  trying  to 
wrest  the  position  at  the  top  (which  has  been  ours  by 
right  of  organized  industry)  from  us.  The  only  thing  wo 
have  to  do  to  silence  these  contenders  is  to  refer  them 
to  the  last  census  figures,  where  they  will  find  we  are 
well  in  the  lead,  or  were  at  that  time,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  let  anyone  stand  over  ns  and  give  ns  the  count 
in  1020  without  a  pretty  stiff  fight. 

What  are  the  causes  for  our  showing  in  the  past?  Is 
it  due  to  our  marketing  system  or  to  a  number  of  other 
causes.  We  do  not  depend  on  one  basket  of  eggs,  which 
may  easily  he  broken  by  a  stiff  kick  in  the  shape  of  un¬ 
favorable  weather,  overstocked  market,  or  a  variety  of 
causes.  We  rather  think  the  more  logical  method  of 
doing  it  is  to  have  several  baskets,  not  quite  so  full,  sep¬ 
arated  somewhat,  so  that  the  fellow  that  may  blunder 
along  and  tramp  in  one  will  not  injure  the  others. 

The  Lancaster  County  farmer  is  not  a  specialist  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  hut  an  all  around  handy  man 
with  half  a  dozen  crops,  and  a  pretty  keen  merchant,  too, 
when  it  comes  to  disposing  of  some  of  the  crops  that  he 
grows.  The  individual  farms  are  not  large — not  very 
many  of  them  running  over  100  acres ;  on  every  farm 
there  is  either  a  herd  of  cows,  or  throughout  the  Win¬ 
ter  season  there  are  some  cattle  fattened,  or  both.  Each 
farmer  produces  a  large  quantity  of  manure,  which,, 
with  the  addition  of  a  liberal  quantity  of  fertilizer  and 
lime,  keeps  the  soil  in  a  very  fertile  condition. 

The  regular  crops  are  wheat,  corn,  clover  and  forage 
crops,  potatoes  and  tobacco,  which  is  the  most  valuable 
product,  though  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is  not 
as  large  as  to  the  other  crops,  principally  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  in  securing  help  to  care  for  it  properly  and 
the  expense  of  buildings  necessary  to  cure  it  properly. 

In  addition  to  these  crops,  a  large  number  of  farmers 
produce  a  great  quantity  of  vegetables  each  season,  and 
dispose  of  them  direct,  to  the  consumer  on  the  Lancaster 
city  markets;  and  right  here  is  where  they  get  their 
merchandizing  experience.  This  city  is  provisioned  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  this  manner,  the  only  exceptions  being 
vegetables  from  the  South,  or  sections  earlier  than  ours, 
and  fruit  shipped  in  from  similar  sections.  The  farm¬ 
ers  supply  the  larger  portion  of  the  pork  consumed,  some 
of  them  killing  quite  a  large  number  of  hogs  annually 
and  marketing  iu  the  same  manner  that  they  do  their 
vegetables. 

The  population  of  the  entire  county  in  1910  was  107.- 
020,  and  we  estimate  175, 000  next  year.  Land  under 
cultivation  was  472,795  acres.  This  has  increased  some¬ 
what.  though  not.  to  any  great  extent.  The  value  of 
farm  property  then  was  $$4,420,907.  The  value  of  farm 
crops  was  $13,059,588,  and  live  stock,  poultry,  etc., 
brought  the  total  up  to  $20,707,140.  Our  nearest  com¬ 
petitor  was  McKean  County,  Illinois,  with  a  total  valu¬ 
ation  of  $18,368,418,  and  Los  Angeles  County.  Califor¬ 
nia,  was  third,  with  total  products  of  $17,987,392. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  1910  was  30.892.800  lbs.,  from 
32,783  acres ;  this  acreage  has  been  increased  greatly 
the  past  two  seasons,  and  the  Lancaster  County  Farm 
Bureau  agent.  Mr.  Bucher,  who  is  in  very  close  touch 
with  the  producers  and  packers,  places  the  value  of  last 
year’s  tobacco  crop  at  $13,000,000.  This  was  the  crop 
grown  during  the  Summer  of  1017  and  marketed  Winter 
of  1917-18.  In  1910  there  were  00,510  steers  fattened. 
The  profit  per  head,  from  Farm  Bureau  records,  with 
4.000  head  under  close  observation  for  the  same  year, 
was  $30  for  dry  fed,  and  $52  for  silage  fed  stock.  We 
cannot  say  how  many  more  steers  there  are  fed  now 
than  in  1910,  so  we  take  that  figure  and  $35  as  the  av¬ 
erage  profit,  which  gives  ns  $2,228,060.  This  is  a  profit 
on  feed,  labor  not  included. 

There  were  40.328  cows  in  the  county  in  1910.  Tak¬ 
ing  this  number  at.  the  profit  per  head  that  was  realized 
under  the  Farm  Bureau’s  observation  of  $03.  including 
the  value  of  $8  for  one  calf  each,  the  amount  would  be 
about  $2,530,064.  The  raising  of  hogs  is  auotlier  item 
that  is  assuming  very  large  proportions  the  farm  bu¬ 
reaus  estimate,  and  they  claim  a  very  low  one,  eiug 
over  $2,500,000.  while  sheep  will  add  another  quarter 
of  a  million.  Poultry  and  poultry  products  will  add 
$3,000,000  more  at  present  prices. 

The  1910  wheat  crop  front  115.568  acres  was  2,532,- 
400  hu.,  and  from  80.000  acres  of  corn  there  were  pro¬ 
duced  3.287,787  bu.,  while  20,000  acres  of  oats  produced 
022.401  hu.  The  hay  crop  was  274,038  tons,  and  tame 
or  cultivated  grasses  added  another  140.181  tons.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  12,054  acres,  and  831.723  bu.  This  crop  has  been 
increased  very  extensively  iu  the  last  few  years,  as  well 
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ns  the  72.279  bu.  sweet,  potato  crop.  Vegetables  in  1910 
were  placed  at  $1,137,034,  and  at  present  would  more 
than  double  this  amount,  while  fruit  and  nuts  will  total 
another  million  dollars. 

From  these  items  you  will  see  the  great  diversity  of 
the  products  produced  in  Lancaster  County,  which  only 
emphasizes  the  former  remark  that  a  total  or  partial 
failure  of  one  crop  does  not  put  us  in  the  dependent 
class,  as  we  have  a  number  of  others  to  fall  back  on. 
There  are  approximately  11.000  farms  with  an  average 
of  nearly  43  acres  each — there  being  2,569  of  nine  acres 
and  under,  and  4,599  from  100  to  175  acres,  and  the 
others  between  these  figures,  with  a  few  over  the  last 
figure. 

The  only  proportion  of  the  money  the  citizens  of 
Lancaster  (and  there  are  50.000  of  them)  pay  the 
farmers  for  produce  that  they  (the  farmers)  do  not  get 
is  what.  it.  costs  thorn  to  draw  their  crops  to  the  city,  and 
the  time  consumed  in  their  sale.  It  is  no  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  find  many  people  in  the  city  who  will  assert  that 
the  farmer  is  getting  $1.50  for  every  dollar's  worth  of 
garden  truck  he  exposes  for  sale.  You  can  go  where 
you  will  and  ask  any  farmer  his  idea  of  how  bad  the 
middleman  is  treating  him  and  he  will  give  you  only  a 
blank  stare,  as  the  only  middleman  he  has  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  with  is  himself,  and  the  profits  are  in  his  own 
pockets.  ELMER  .T.  WEAVER. 


Value  of  Frightened  Sheep ;  Dog  Laws 

“Should  your  entire  flock  be  raided  by  dogs,  and  chased 
for  at  least  a  mile,  some  for  several  miles,  some  killed, 
and  some  bitten,  how  much  less  per  head  would  you 
take  for  the  balance,  not  so  killed  or  bitten?’’ 

In  a  case  like  that,  or  one  not  even  so  bad.  these  sheep 
would  scare  at  a  falling  leaf  for  years.  Their  nervous 
systems  would  be  like  a  boy  with  St.  Vitus  dance.  Their 
breeding  and  wool-growing  value  would  be  lowered  ma¬ 
terially,  and  their  constitutions,  impaired  so  they  would 
be  liable  to  diseases.  I  would  be  glad  to  get  half  their 
former  value  for  them,  but  no  man  who  knows  sheep 
would  buy  them.  I  would  order  a  car  at  once  and  send 
them  to  the  slaughter.  At  the  yards  they  would  show 
what  was  the  matter  with  them,  but  might  bring  half 
price  from  the  buyers  of  objectionable  stuff  there.  I 
sent  144  to  Pittsburg  with  that  experience,  and  have 
been  all  too  intimately  associated  with  many  of  my  own 
sheep  and  those  of  others  after  dog  raids. 

You  find  the  dog  law  unsatisfactory.  No  wonder. 
There  never  was  a  dog  law  made  that  was  worth  1  per 
cent  of  its  cost.  The  whole  principle  is  wrong.  It  is  the 
owner  or  harborer  that  the  law  wants  to  put  the  guilt 
on,  not  the  dog. 

Every  dog  acts  true  to  dog  nature.  He  never  does 
wrong  nor  makes  a  mistake  from  that  viewpoint.  He  is 
a  natural  born  killer..  That  is  part  of  his  mission  in  life, 
hut  he  needs  to  be  directed  to  the  proper  objects  to  kill, 
and  controlled  from  sheep.  A  man  can  keep  a  tiger  or 
a  rattlesnake  if  he  wants  to.  They  are  killers  like  a 
dog,  but  a  tiger  would  kill  a  sheep  and  eat  it,  while  the 
dog  never  eats,  but  only  destroys. 

Any  man  who  claimed  the  right  to  let  a  tiger  prowl, 
as  nearly  all  dog  owners  do  with  dogs,  would  be  con¬ 
sidered.  a  criminal,  and  that  is  exactly  what  the  dog 
owner  is..  The  dog  is  all  right,  but  the  man  deserves  a 
fine  and  imprisonment,  the  same  as  if  he  turned  a  tiger 
loose.  Until  public  opinion  considers  every  dog  off  his 
owner’s  premises  as  vermin,  and  the  man  who  lets  him 
off  a  criminal,  no  law  will  ever  be  written  that  will  more 
than  help  the  trouble  just  a  little.  In  the  meantime, 
while  lawmakers  and  public  opinion  has  more  respect 
for  criminal  men  and  dogs  than  they  have  for  sheep,  we 
must  do  the  best  we  can  with  dope  and  ammunition,  and 
when  misfortune  hits  us,  wrangle  to  get*  all  we  can  from 
the  dog  fund.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Treasurer  Ohio  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers’  Assn. 

Up-State  Farm  Notes 

THE  STATE  FAIR.— The  State  Fair  is  holding 
a  record  exhibit,  with  record  attendance,  this  week.  The 
county  exhibits  are  unusually  interesting,  with  much 
rivalry  for  rating.  There  are  many  new  features,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these,  to  rural  workers  and 
residents,  being  the  “Little  Country  Theater,”  which 
gives  free  entertainment  each  day  at.  11  a.  m.  and  2  30 
p.  m.  in  the  old  Horticultural  Building,  known  as  the 
“Dome”  building.  One-act  plays  depicting  rural  life, 
easily  staged,  directed  by  Alec.  Mv  Drummond,  of  the 
State  College,  are  given  daily,  illustrating  the  type  of 
work  that  may  be  done  iu  any  rural  community.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  hall  fills  for  each  session,  and 
the  large  percentage  of  the  audience  that  sign  slips  and 
leave  with  attendants  asking  for  literature  acquainting 
them  with  this  work,  shows  the  response  of  the  people 
to  help  along  this  line.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
popular  of  any  of  the  new  movements  demonstrating  at 
the  great  exposition. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FARM  ORGANIZATIONS.— 
Among  the  co-operative  farm  organizations  represented 
at  the  fair  two  are  worthy  of  more  than  passing  note. 
The  fruit  display  of  the  Clintondale  Co-operative  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  of  Ulster  County,  is  most  interest¬ 
ing.  with  its  collection  of  beautiful  fruit,  properly  graded 
and  packed  as  for  the  market.  This  association  was  in¬ 
corporated  June  1,  1919,  with  a  capital  of  $75,000,  be¬ 
ginning  with  40  members.  It  now  numbers  100  mem¬ 
bers  and  has  a  cold  storage  and  central  packing  plant  in 
erection  with  a  capacity  of  25,000  bbls.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  shipped  46  cars  of  currants  and  14  of  Bartlett 
pears.  They  will  ship  3.000  bbls.  of  Kieffers  and  40,000 
bbls.  of  apples.  They  are  located  within  easy  reach  of 
all  the  Eastern  markets  and  within  2(4  hours  of  the  ex¬ 
port  points.  The  Cortland  County  Maple  Sap  Products 
Co-operative  Association  has  by  far  the  most  attractive 
exhibit  of  maple  products  on  the  grounds.  They  show 
models  of  a  modern  evaporator  and  other  equipment, 
and  have  succeeded  in  securing  at  least  $1  per  gallon 
more  for  producers  of  this  section  than  unorganized  pro¬ 
ducers  of  other  counties  have  had.  C.  R.  White.  State 
manager  of  farmers’  co-operative  organizations,  has  an 
immense  map  showing  all  the  organizations  of  this  sort 
in  the  State.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  gain  iu  such 
organizations  in  the  past  year  and  the  gain  over  unor¬ 
ganized  territory  in  results  achieved  in  selling  farm  pro¬ 
duce  of  various  sorts. 

ANOTHER  CURB  MARKET.— The  Common  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ithaca  has  authorized  and  established  a  new  curb 
market  for  use  of  farmers  and  truck  growers  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  city  with  fresh  foods.  A  market  master  will  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  who  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  control  the  market.  The  hours  are  from  6  to 
11  a.  iu.,  and  the  fee  15  cents  a  day,  with  combinations 
to  fix  prices  prohibited. 

NEW  POTATO  BULLETIN— The  State  College  of 
Agriculture  in  its  new  bulletin,  No.  143,  brings  out  in¬ 
teresting  facts  regarding  potato  growing  iu  this  State. 
The  statement  is  made  that  75  per  cent  of  the  varieties 
grown  iu  the  State  belong  to  the  Green  Mountain  or 


Rural  New  Yorker  groups.  Growers  are  ui*ged  to  learn 
to  identify  one  group  from  another  and  thus  avoid  the 
present  undesirable  mixture  of  varieties.  Potatoes  are 
classified  into  11  groups,  according  to  color  of  sprouts 
and  blossoms,  shape,  size,  depth  and  frequency  of  the 
eyes,  texture  of  skin,  etc.  These  groups  are :  Cobbler, 
Triumph,  Early  Michigan,  Rose,  Early  Ohio,  Hebron, 
Burbank,  Green  Mountain.  Rural,  Pearl  and  Peaehblow. 
There  are  standard  varieties  under  each  of  these  groups, 
as  Gold  Coin,  State  of  Maine,  Norcross,  White  Lady, 
Mills  Prize.  Carman  No.  2  and  Lincoln,  all  belonging  to 
the  Green  Mountain  group.  The  Rural  type  predom¬ 
inates  in  Western  and  Southern  New  York,  being  more 
disease  and  drought  resisting,  while  in  Long  Island, 
( Minton  County,  the  Green  Mountain  type  prevails. 
Send  for  this  bulletin  and  learn  the  type  best  adapted 
for  your  oonditions. 

FREIGHT  AND  EXPRESS  TRUCKS.— Farmers, 
business  men  and  consumers  are  finding  the  heavy  motor 
truck  to  he  the  most  economic  means  of  transportation, 
and  the  demand  for  good  roads  is  gaining  fast.  Old 
communities  are  being  brought  back  to  life  by  means  of 
the  motor  car  and  truck.  The  central  bureau  of  truck¬ 
ing  service  has  66  branches  in  the  country,  and  new 
routes  which  would  support  trucks  are  being  constantly 
searched  out. 

THE  DEER  AND  THE  NEW  LAW.— Game  pro¬ 
tectors  fear  a  very  heavy  slaughter  of  deer  beginning 
( )ctoher  1.  as  the  new  law  allows  each  hunter  one  wild 
deer  of  either  sex.  A  great  influx  of  hunters  is  expected 
in  the  North  Woods.  Trappers  and  hunters  will  do  well 
to  note  that  there  are  many  changes  in  the  law*  regulat¬ 
ing  the  hunting  of  wild  duck,  skunks  and  raccoons. 
There  are  believed  to  be  50.000  white-tail  deer  in  the 
State. 

MILK  INVESTIGATION. — In  a  survey  of  30  milk 
routes  of  New*  York  City  only  two  blocks  were  found  to 
have  less  than  four  to  10  milk  w*agons  to  the  block,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  blocks  had  five  wagons  or  more,  add¬ 
ing  unnecessarily  to  expense  of  delivery.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  producer  gets  40  per  cent  of  the  retail 
price,  and  the  dealers  60  per  cent.  It  is  made  clear,  as 
has  been  done  many  times  before,  that  the  dealer’s  sys¬ 
tem  and  unjust  profits  are  at  fault.  Farmers  are  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  make-up  of  the  new  fair  price  com¬ 
mission  so  far,  as  being  made  up  of  people  who  do  uot 
understand  conditions. 

SHEEP  SHEARED  FOR  GOVERNOR— There  is 
interest  in  the  plan  of  shearing  16  sheep  exhibited  at  the 
State  Fair  on  Monday,  the  wool  to  be  transformed  into 
cloth  on  Tuesday  and  cut  to  pattern  for  an  overcoat  for 
the  Govenior  on  Wednesday,  to  be  presented  to  him 
with  ceremony  on  his  visit  the  day  following.  The  wool 
is  donated  by  sheep  breeders  and  the  work  of  making 
it  up  by  the  manufacturers.  Eight  officers  and  45 
picked  horsemen  of  the  State  troopers  will  police  the 
grounds  during  the  fair.  m.  G.  F. 


Figures  on  Cost  of  Production 


We  farm  275  acres  out  of  337  of  rolling  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  land,  with  motive  power  of  six  horses,  a  four- 
cylinder  8-16  tractor,  occasional  use  of  an  old  one- 
cylinder  8-16,  and  a  two-ton  truck.  All  figures  given 
are  based  on  the  actual  results  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  four-cylinder  tractor,  the  other  being  only  used  in 
emergencies,  not  being  a  satisfactory  machine  for  our 
conditions. 

We  use  the  tractor  for  all  four-horse  work,  except 
when  horses  are  standing  idle.  From  March  15  to  May 
15  we  ran  304  hours,  plowing  97(4  acres,  tilling  the 
same  with  double  disk  and  spring-tooth  harrow.  May  15 
to  July  15  we  loaded  and  hauled  with  tractor  S7  acres 
of  hay  and  cut  77  (4  of  wheat  in  a  total  of  127  hours. 
To  do  this  work  we  attached  a  headlight  and  at  times 
used  two  operators,  the  greatest  day’s  work  being  18 
hours. 


ALFALFA  SEEDING 

Per  acre 


Plowing  .  $2.40 

Flow  shares  .  1.00 

Rolling .  .53 

Disk  three  times .  1.80 

Spring-tooth  four  times .  L44 

Lime  drilling  .  .80 

Seed  drilling  .  .53 

Lime .  1000 

15  lbs.  Grimm .  9  00 


$27.50 


Rental  (Interest)  .  15  00 

Total  .  $42.50 


It  cost  us  an  average  of  $4  per  acre  to  harvest  hay 
from  the  standing  grass  to  the  mow.  our  best  record  this 
season  being  16  acres  second  cutting  Alfalfa,  15  tons, 
half-mile  haul,  at  a  cost  of  $3.81  per  acre. 


corn 


Plowing  . 

Per  acre 
.  $2.40 

Disk  two  times . 

.  1.20 

Harrow  twice . 

. 7*2 

Rolling  . 

. 53 

Dialling  . 

Seed  . 

Fertilizer . 

Cultivate  five  times . 

. 

.  5.00 

$19.95 

Gnttinp-  ( ’91 81  . 

.  3  00 

LTnsking  ilDlX^  . 

.  7  00 

( T nfprpst^  . 

.  15  00 

Total  . 

.  $44.95 

WHEAT 

OATS 

Per  acre 

Per  acre 

Plowing  . 

$2.40 

Plow  shares  . 

1  00 

.30 

Roll.  Harrow  . 

1.25 

1.25 

Disk,  float  . 

.60 

— 

Drilling . 

.80 

.80 

Seed  . 1%.\2.25 

3  94 

2x1.00  2.00 

Fertilizer  . 

5  20 

2.t>0 

$15  19 

$9.35 

Harvest  . 

2  85 

2  85 

Haul,  thrash,  bale,  haul  grain. 

7  00 

7.00 

Rental . 

15.00 

15.00 

Total  . 

$34.20 

I  shall  be  glad  to  defend  any  of  my  figures  with  more 
detail  and  the  description  of  a  number  of  tests  of  tractor 
work  from  which  I  have  obtained  the  per  acre  costs 
used.  CHESTER  W.  AMBLER. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Unguarded  Gates 

Wide  open  and  unguarded  stand  our  gates, 
And  through  them  presses  a  wild,  motley 
throng — ■ 

Men  from  the  Volga  and  the  Tartar 
steppes. 

Featureless  figures  of  the  Hoang-Ho, 
Malavan,  Scythian,  Teuton,  Kelt  and 
Slav, 

Flying  the  Old  World’s  poverty  and  scorn  ; 
These  bringing  with  them  unknown  gods 
and  rites — 

Those,  tiger  passions,  here  to  stretch  their 
claws. 

In  street  and  alley  what  strange  tongues 
are  loud. 

Accents  of  menace  alien  to  our  air. 

Voices  that  once  the  Tower  of  Babel  knew  1 

O  Liberty,  white  Goddess,  is  it  well 
To  leave  the  gates  unguarded?  On  thy 
breast 

Fold  Sorrow’s  children,  soothe  the  hurts 
of  fate, 

Lift  the  downtrodden,  but  with  hand  of 
steel 

Stay  those  who  to  thy  sacred  portals  come 
To  waste  the  gifts  of  freedom. ,  Have  a 
care 

Lest  from  thy  brow  the  clustered  stars  be 
torn 

And  trampled  in  the  dust.  For  so  of  old 
The  thronging  Goth  and  Vandal  trampled 
Rome, 

And  where  the  temples  of  the  Caesars 
Stood 

The  lean  wolf  unmolested  made  her  lair. 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

* 

We  have  been  surprised  to  find  that 
many  housekeepers,  when  cooking  beets, 
trim  them  as  closely  as  turnips,  paring 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0838.  One  -  piece 
Slip-on  Blouse  for 
Misses  aiul  Small 
Women,  16  and  18 
years. 

9  8  4  0.  Straight 
Tucked  Skirt,  16 
and  18  years. 

The  16-year  size 
will  require  1%  yds. 
of  material  36  ins. 
wide,  1%  yds.  40  or 
44,  with  1%  yd's, 
ribbon  two  inches 
wide  for  neckband. 
The  skirt  will  re¬ 
quire  314  yds.  of 
material  36,  40  or  44 
for  the  16-year  size. 


9835.  Girl’s  Dress 
with  or  without 
Over  Portion,  8  to 
14  years. 

The  medium  size 
will  require  5%  yds. 
of  material  27  ins. 
wid'e,  414  yds.  30, 
3%  yds.  44,  with  % 
yd.  36  or  44  for  the 
over  portion. 


B83T 

9837.  Girl’s  Tuck¬ 
ed  Dress,  2  to  8 
years. 

The  medium  size 
will  require  2%  yds. 
of  material  27  ins. 
wide,  214  yds.  36  or 
44. 


9833.  Boy’s  Blouse 
Suit,  4  to  14  years. 

The  8-year  size 
will  require  1%  yds. 
of  material  36  ins. 
wide,  1%  yds.  44, 
%  yd.  54  for  the 
trousers,  2  yds.  36, 
1%  yds.  44,  114  yds. 
54  for  the  blouse. 


off  roots  and  tops.  The  natural  result  is 
that  they  are  drained  of  the  richly  colored 
juice,  and  lose  much  flavor.  Our  practice 
is  to  wash  carefully,  so  as  to  avoid  wound¬ 
ing  the  skin,  to  cut  off  no  roots,  and  to 
leave  about  three  inches  of  the  leaf  stalks. 
As  a  result  the  beets  “bleed”  less  in  cook¬ 
ing,  and  retain  color  and  flavor.  It  is 
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better  still  if  they  are  steamed  instead  of 
boiled. 

* 

A  delicious  jelly  is  made  by  combining 
peach  with  crabapple,  one-third  peach  to 
two-thirds  apple.  The  peach  alone  does 
not  “jell”  easily,  but  mixed  with  crab  it 
stiffens  nicely,  and  makes  a  clear,  light- 
colored  jelly  with  a  flavor  suggestive  of 
apricot. 

* 

The  Motor  Corps  of  America,  whose 
businesslike  uniforms  have  been  familial1 
around  New  York  during  the  war,  will 
not  disband  in  time  of  peace.  The  women 
who  helped  out  with  their  automobiles 
during  the  war  by  transporting  wounded, 
carrying  officers  to  and  from  their  quar¬ 
ters  and  tackling  several  big  jobs  such  as 
were  presented  by  the  Perth  Amboy  ex¬ 
plosion  and  the  Northern  Pacific  wreck, 
will  now  put  their  cars  at  the  service  of 
sick  babies  and  old  and  infirm  women  who 
must  be  carried  to  hospitals  or  to  the 
Health  Department  clinics  for  treatment. 
These  are  women  with  leisure  who  drive 
their  own  cars,  and  they  feel  that  there 
is  plenty  of  service  for  others  awaiting 
them  in  time  of  peace. 

* 

Cobn  chowder  is  nourishing  and  in¬ 
expensive,  and  always  one  of  our  most 
popular  dishes.  The  following  is  a 
standard  recipe,  but  we  may  omit  the 


EW- YORKER 

potatoes,  and  we  also  like  chopped  green 
pepper  in  place  of  parsley.  Fry,  until 
delicately  browned,  a  thin  piece  of  salt 
pork,  cut  in  dice,  and  one  chopped  onion ; 
then  add  one  peeled  tomato  cut  in 
bits,  one  tablespoonful  of  shredded 
parsley,  the  corn  pulp  cut  from  four 
ears  of  corn,  and  sufficient  cold  water 
to  cover  the  ingredients.  Cover  the  fettle 
closely  and  simmer  for  forty  minutes  after 
it  reaches  the  boiling  point.  Season  to 
taste  with  salt  and  paprika,  and  add  one 
pint  of  rich  milk,  heated,  and  two  cooked 
potatoes,  cut  into  cubes.  Let  the  chowder 
boil  again,  break  in  some  crisp  crackers 
and  serve  immediately.  Made  with  canned 
corn,  this  is  a  fine  supper  dish  for  cold 
Winter  evenings.  An  economical  recipe 
for  corn  fritters  includes  the  use  of  bread 
crumbs,  which  saves  flour.  It  calls  for 
one  cupful  of  cooked  corn,  cut  from  the 
cob,  three-fourths  cupful  of  milk,  one- 
half  cupful  bread  crumbs,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  flour,  one  teaspoonful  baking  powder, 
one  egg,  three-quarters  teaspoonful  salt. 
Mix  corn,  milk,  bread  crumbs  and  salt 
together ;  add  egg,  well  beaten,  and  flour 
and  baking  powder  sifted  together. 


Dyeing  Immortelles 

I  have  a  suggestion  for  dyeing  these 
flowers  that  I  am  sure  will  work,  though 
I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  try  it,  be¬ 
cause  my  wild  immortelles  that  I  have 
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growing  in  my  garden  bloomed  while  I 
was  away  in  the  mountains  and  are  past 
their  beauty.  But  I  had  planned  to  try 
coloring  them  in  this  easy  way.  Use 
artists’  oil  colors  in  gasoline,  enough 
color  to  give  the  desired  shade.  I  am 
sure  it  will  work  for  any  light  shade. 
I  paid  ten  dollars  for  the  “secret”  many 
years  ago  and  have  used  it  to  color  ostrich 
tips,  lace  and  even  a  faded  lavender  chip 
that  looked  like  new.  Speaking  of  that 
hat  suggests  that  the  new  dyes  for  color¬ 
ing  hats  that  can  be  bought  at  the  drug 
stores  nowadays  might  be  even  better  and 
easier  to  buy  than  the  paint,  and  no 
danger  of  a  greasy  look  if  too  much  color 
is  used  as  with  the  paints.  mrs.  e.  c. 


Lemon  Butter 

Will  you  please  print  a  recipe  for  Eng¬ 
lish  lemon  pie?  The  filling  is  made  and 
put  in  jelly  glasses  so  you  can  keep  it  a 
long  time.  m.  w.  h. 

No  doubt  the  filling  desired  is  lemon 
butter,  for  which  an  English  friend  gives 
the  following  recipe:  One  pound  lump 
or  granulated  sugar ;  six  eggs,  using  the 
whites  of  four  only ;  one-fourth  pound  of 
butter;  juice  of  three  large  lemons.  Beat 
the  eggs,  put  all  the  ingredients  in  a 
double  boiler,  and  stir  until  thickness  of 
honey.  The  old-fashioned  way  was  to 
put  into  a  jar.  and  stand  the  jar  in  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water.  Put  away  in 
jelly  glasses.  This  is  a  delicious  filling 
for  tarts,  layer  cakes  or  delicate  sand¬ 
wiches. 


“Do  you  know  anything  about  flirt¬ 
ing?”  asked  Ethel.  “No,”  replied  Jack, 
sadly.  “I  thought  I  did,  but  when  I  tried 
it  the  girl  married  me.” — Credit  Lost. 


Dance 

Assures  a  Successful  Party 


YOU  will  need  to  do  some  entertain¬ 
ing  this  fall  and  winter.  Everybody 
wants  to  dance.  Consider  the  help  you 
will  get  from  a  Gulbransen  Player-Piano. 

You  can  always  depend  upon  the  Gul¬ 
bransen  for  good  dance  music — the  latest 
jazz  songs,  the  old  favorites.  It  offers  a 
larger  repertoire  than  any  orchestra. 

Its  full  piano  tone  is  ample  and  inspir¬ 
ing.  It  makes  you  independent  of  hired 
talent,  saves  you  money,  keeps  your  par¬ 
ties  delightfully  informal. 

And  everybody  can  play  the  Gulbransen 
with  all  the  zip  and  swing  you  could  ask. 
It  is  quite  the  thing  to  take  a  turn  at  it  while 
resting  from  dancing.  The  Gulbransen 
is  so  Easy  to  Play  it  will  not  tire  you. 

In  fact,  a  tiny  baby  once  crept  up  to  the 
Gulbransen  and,  so  gently  do  the  pedals 
operate,  the  baby  played  it  just  as  shown 
in  the  picture  at  the  right.  That  is  where 
we  got  the  idea  for  our  trade  mark. 


But  the  Gulbransen  is  not  only  easy  to 
pedal.  It  is  easy  to  play  well,  expressively, 
sympathetically,  brilliantly  —  as  suits  the 
occasion.  It  gives  you  a  new  idea  of 
player-pianos. 

Go  to  the  Gulbransen  dealer  and  try  a 
Gulbransen.  You  will  find  him  by  the 
Baby  at  the  Pedals  in  his  window  and 
newspaper  advertising.  Or  write  us  for 
his  address. 

Try  some  of  these  popular  dance  songs. 
The  Gulbransen  dealer  has  them.  They 
sound  particularly  well  on  the  Gulbran¬ 
sen.  You  ought  to  know  them. 


Nationally  Priced 

Three  models,  all  playable  by 
hand  or  by  roll,  sold  at  the  same 
prices  to  everybody,  everywhere  in 
the  U.  S.,  freight  and  war  tax  paid. 
Prices  branded  in  the  back  of  each 
instrument  at  the  factory. 

White  House  Model  $675 
Country  Seat  Model  585 
Suburban  Model  495 

Gulbransen-Dickinson  Co. 

815  N.  Sawyer  Ave.  CHICAGO 


Hindustan 

How  You  Conna  Keep  'Em 
Down  on  the  Farm 
Beautiful  Ohio 
And  Thai  Ala”  All 
Marr 

Garden  of  My  Dream* 

Mickey 
The  Vamp 
Me-ow 

Oai.  Oul.  Marie 
I'm  a  Jazz  Baby 


I’m  Always  Chasing  Rainbow* 
Till  We  Meet  Again 
Minnie,  Shimmie  for  Me 
Jerry 

Ob.  Helen 

I’m  Forever  Blowing  Bubble* 
Tulip  Time — Follie*  1919 
Turkestan 

Everybody  Calls  Me  Honey 
Tishomingo  Bound 
Mandy 

Southern  Night* 


Gulbransen  Trade  Mark 


—  (Frortounced  Lrul-VKAM-sen)  • 

P 1  aye  r -  Pi  ano 
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Feeding  the  Child  ,• 

A  little  circular  issued  by  the  Children’s 
Bureau  under  the  above  title  gives  the 
following  rules  regarding  foods  necessary 
for  growth  : 

For  the  best  growth  and  development, 
a  child’s  food  must  contain : 

1.  Animal  Protein. — Found  especially 
in  milk,  eggs,  meat,  including  fish  and 
fowl.  The  protein  of  certain  vegetables 
and  nuts  contains  body-building  sub¬ 
stances  and  will  do  to  help  out  the  animal 
protein,  but  will  not  suffice  alone,  for 
the  best  growth  and  development  of  the 
average  child. 

2.  Mineral  Matter. — Needed  in  the 
growth  and  functioning  of  the  parts  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  skeleton,  the  blood, 
the  brain,  etc.  The  chief  sources  of  these 
minerals  are  milk,  eggs,  meat,  green  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits. 

3.  The  Substances  Regulating  Growth. 
— Found  especially  in  the  fat  of  milk, 
eggs,  leaf  vegetables,  but  not  found  in 
vegetable  oils  or  pork  fat. 

Whole  milk  contains  an  abundance  of 
animal  protein,  minerals,  and  the  groioth- 
r  emulating  substances,  besides  fat  and 
sugar.  A  o  other  single  food-stuff  is 
therefore  as  important  in  infancy  and 
ch  ildhood. 

Indispensable  articles  of  food  in  child¬ 
hood  are  : 

1.  Whole  milk  or  skim-milk  with  butter. 

2.  Butter. 

3.  Green  vegetables,  especially  leaf 
vegetables. 

4.  Starchy  foods,  which  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  energy  but  are  not  growth 
foods. 

To  these  four  essentials,  it  is  desirable 
to  add : 

5.  Some  eggs  or  meat,  including  fish 
and  fowl. 

(5.  Sugar. 

7.  Fruits. 

Choose  easily  digested  food  for  the  child 
and  sec  that  it  is  properly  cooked. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  a  child 
should  have  four  meals  a  day.  By  .  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  three  meals  a  day 
are  sufficient  for  the  average  child. 

A  baby  at  one  year  may  take  a  quart 
of  milk  a  day.  After  this  age,  as  he 
takes  more  cereal  and  bread  with  egg 
and  vegetables,  reduce  the  milk  to  three 
cups  a  day.  A  child  will  take  more  food 
if  he  drinks  most  of  the  milk  at  the  end 
instead  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal. 

Cereals,  bread,  potato  and  rice  are  the 
fuel  foods,  and  should  be  a  part  of  every 
meal.  The  child  needs  an  abundance  of 
fuel  food  as  well  as  growth  food. 

Green  vegetables — spinach,  chard,  beet 
greens,  beets,  carrots,  string  beans,  onions, 
celery,  asparagus — should  appear  in  the 
diet  the  end  of  the  first  year.  These  vege¬ 
tables  should  first  be  used  in  strained 
soup  or  broth,  then  as  purees,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  mashed  or 
finely  divided.  Peas,  beaus  (other  than 
string  beans),  and  corn  should  not  be 
given  very  young  children,  >xcept  in 
purees. 

Children  crave  sweets,  and  these  should 
be  given  at  the  noon  meal  in  the  form  of 
simple  desserts  or  plain  candy.  Sweets 
should  not  be  given  between  meals. 

Fruits  should  be  given  daily ;  fruit 
juices  for  the  baby,  stewed  apples  or 
prune  pulp  later.  When  older  raw  apple 
(at  first  scraped),  oranges,  peaches  or 
cooked  fruit.  Bananas  should  not  be 
given  to  a  child  unless  cooked  or  ex¬ 
tremely  ripe. 

A  young  child  should  have  his  prin¬ 
cipal  meal  at  noon,  including  vegetable 
and  meat  soup,  or  egg,  fish  or  fowl,  with 
a  green  vegetable  and  starchy  vegetable 
or  cereal.  Cereal  and  milk  with  cooked 
fruit  make  the  best  breakfast  and  supper. 


Home  Reading  for  the  Young 

A  reading  club  for  young  people  proves 
of  utmost  service  to  any  community,  but 
especially  to  the  rural  neighborhood, 
where  libraries  are  unknown  or  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  In  the  matter  of  newspaper  or 
magazine  subscriptions  either  of  two 
practices  may  be  followed  : 

1.  Every  family,  including  juveniles, 
should  subscribe  to  one  young  people’s 
paper,  whether  belonging  to  any  club  or 
not.  If  they  do  not,  let  it  be  the  rule 
upon  joining.  Every  member  needs  to  bo 
numbered,  and  the  owner  of  said  periodi¬ 
cal,  after  reading  his  or  her  journal, 
passes  it  along  to  the  number  succeeding 
his  or  her  own.  Adhere  to  this  regula¬ 
tion  without  deviation,  not  excepting 
either  monthly  or  weekly,  though  sub¬ 
scribers  to  iffugazines  must  alternate  with 
those  taking  papers.  Thus  No.  1  takes 
a  magazine.  No.  2  takes  a  weekly.  No.  3 
a  monthly.  No.  4  a  newspaper,  and  so  on 
around  the  circle.  When  the  ring  is 
transcribed  the  specific  journal  returns 
to  the  name  on  its  label.  After  this 
fashion,  Hilda,  if  member  of  a  club  in¬ 
cluding  12  persons,  has  the  reading  of 
12  journals  instead  of  the  one  she  sub¬ 
scribes  for. 

2.  The  second  method  may  appeal  to 
families  feeling  too  poor  to  subscribe  for 
even  one  periodical.  A  fee  is  required, 
and  the  club  holds  fairs  or  other  enter¬ 
tainments  further  to  swell  the  treasury, 
and  votes  upon  the  choice  of  journals, 
the  same  to  be  subscribed  for  in  the  club 
name,  and  distributed  according  to  num¬ 
ber.  This  method  has  its  advantages,  in 
that  a  wiser  selection  is  sometimes  ac¬ 
complished.  particularly  when  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  steered  by  an  older  person  of 
evident  culture  and  wisdom.  A  boy’s 
paper,  one  for  girls,  one  intended  jointly 
for  youths  and  another  for  wee  tots,  all 
of  secular  interest,  seem  advisable.  Theu 
Sunday  school  papers  for  every  one  of 
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these  coteries  may  well  be  included,  with 
a  quarterly  containing  the  international-' 
lessons  to  accompany  the  story  sheets. 

A  temperance  paper,  even  though  pri- 
,  marily  aimed  at  grown-ups,  must  not  be 
omitted,  for  there  are  always  pages  to 
hold  the  attention  of  every  age.  An 
organ  devoted  to  nature  in  general,  and 
another  on  bird  life,  will  enrich  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  cultivate  observation,  as  well 
as  incfl»ase  knowledge  on  one  of  life’s 
most  important  phases ;  likewise  a  weekly 
or  a  monthly  whose  avowed  mission  is 
kindness  toward  the  lower  creation  must 
find  a  place  in  the  list.  Then  technical 
magazines  for  either  sex  may  be  selected 
according  to  the  taste  of  individual  mem¬ 
bers. 

Weekly  meetings  enliven  interest,  the 
members  taking  turn  in  receiving  the 
club,  or  a  reading  room  at  a  fixed  resi¬ 
dence  may  seem  more  desirable  in  your 
pai’ticular  neighborhood.  After  books 
are  added  to  the  list,  the  latter  course 
may  be  wiser.  Some  books  haven’t  filled 
their  mission  till  they  have  been  read  by 
every  boy  and  girl  on  the  planet:  “Schon- 
burg  Cotta  Family,”  “Tom  Brown” 

(Rugby  and  Oxford,  two  volumes)  ;  “John 
Halifax,”  “Black  Beauty,”  “Beautiful 
Joe,”  “Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room,” 

“Work,”  “Little  Women,”  “Little  Men,” 
and  such  beautiful  immortals.  The  Sun¬ 
day  school  teacher  can  take  advantage  of 
her  position  and  institute  such  a  reading 
club  with  membership  founded  on  her 
class.  LILLIAN  TROTT. 


Apple  Dumplings 

Apple  Dumplings. — Pare,  quarter  and 
core  tart  apples.  Put  one  tablespoon ful 
of  baking  powder  in  one  quart  of  flour, 
add  one  cupful  of  lard  and  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  mix  with  sweet  milk, 
make  stiller  than  for  biscuits,  roll  and 
cut  in  squares  and  put  around  the  pieces 
of  apple.  Into  a  deep  pudding  dish  put 
one  quart  of  water,  one  cupful  of  sugar 
and  a  small  lump  of  butter.  Set  it  on 
top  of  the  stove  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil. 
Then  put  in  the  dumplings  and  bake  in  a 
brisk  oven  one  hour. 

Apple  Dumplings  wPh  Bread  Dough. — 
Take  out  about  of  pint  of  bread  dough  in 
the  morning  when  it  is  ready  to  go  in  the 
baking  pans,  more  or  less  according  to 
the  size  of  the  family;  add  shortening  half 
the  size  of  an  egg.  mi-'  through  the  dough 
and  set  aside  until  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  dinner.  Then  cut  the  dough  into 
as  many  pieces  as  there  are  persons  to 
serve  and  roll  out.  Pare  and  core  good, 
tart  apples,  set  one  on  each  sheet  of 
dough,  putting  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar 
and  a  small  lump  of  butter  in  the  place 
of  the  core,  fold  the  dough  about  the  ap¬ 
ple.  pinching  it  tightly  together,  set  them 
in  a  deep  earthen  dish  and  let  rise  half 
an  hour ;  then  sprinkle  a  tablespoonful  of 
sugar  over  them  and  pour  on  one  cupful 
of  cold  water  and  bake  half  an  hour  in 
a  hot  oven.  It  may  be  well  to  cover  them 
with  a  greased  paper  to  keep  them  from 
getting  too  brown  or  crusty.  Eat  warm 
with  cream  and  sugar  or  any  sauce. 
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“For  all  I  need  to  do,  after  putting  the  clothes  and  water  in  the  tub,  is  to 
press  the  pedal  with  my  foot  to  start  the  engine,  and  the  washing  begins. 

“When  it  is.  done,  unlatching  and  lifting  the  lid  stops  the  washer  and 
starts  the  wringer,  then  I  merely  feed  the  clothes  through  and  refill  the  tub. 


BRANCHES:  ^11 

Philadelphia,  Indianapolis,  \l 

Minneapolis, 

Kansas  City,  Atlanta 

Portland  (Oregon),  Winnipeg 

DISTRIBUTORS: 

SEATTLE — Seattle  Hardware  Company 
SPOKANE — Holley-Masou  Hardware  Company 
HELENA,  MONT.— A.  M.  Holter 
.  Hardware  Company 

BILLINGS.  MONT.— Bniiusa  Haid- 
—  ware  Company 

Tfliul  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

mihTi  rrr  Company 

BI1UE=  LOS  ANCFLES— 1 

I  III  l  H  Company 

ll'J  I  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

■|l|  I  Comiuny 

llll  BOISE,  IDAHO — Stewart  Wholesale  Comjany 

l|!\  SAN  ANTONIO  Smith  Bros,  Hardware 

■M  l  :  Sales  C  otnpany 

DULUTH  Kelley  Hardware  Company 
|||| J  NEWARK,  N.  J.— 

Supply  Company 
fll|l  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Creitfhiou-Morris 


Woodill-Hulse  Electric 
■’ — Utah  Power  St  Light 


King  Electrii 
Washing  Machine  Company 

FOR  UTAH  AND  IDAHO— Con¬ 
solidated  Waeon  tfc  Machine  - 
Co.  Salt  Lake  City. 


And  while  the  second  batch  is  washing,  I  can  keep  the  wringer 
going  too,  and  wring  from  rinse  to  blue  and  blue  to  basket. 

Just  repeating  that  operation  disposes  of  the  biggest  wash  in  an  hour 
or  less,  with  no  real  work,  and  three  or  four  cents’  expense  for  power. 

“And  then  it  is  all  so  interesting,  and  I  feel  so  independent  at  being 
able  to  do  it  all  myself.” 

The  Multi-Motor  washer  is  an  exclusive  Maytag  production  and  is  the 
only  practical  self-contained  power  washing  machine  operating  inde¬ 
pendent  of  electric  service.  The  power  is  generated  bv  a  small,  "highly- 
efficient  gasoline  engine  built  in  under  the  tub  and  operating  "both 
washer  and  wringer. 

In  farm  homes  equipped  with  electric  lighting  plants  the  Maytag  Electric 
is  the  favored  washer,  as  it  possesses  all  the  refinements  of  construction 
and  advanced _  features  of  efficiency  common  to  every  type  of  Maytag 
washing  machine. 

May  we  send  you  gratis  the  Maytag  Household 
Manual, full  of  helpful  household  suggestions ? 

THE  MAYTAG  CO.,  Dept.597  NEWTON,  IOWA 
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Butter  Fat  Records  In 
Every  Section 


THE  best  way  to  prove  that  the  Jersey  is 
the  most  adaptable  cow  is  to  look  at 
the  official  R.  of  M.  records  in  any  section. 

In  the  North,  South,  East  and  West  —  Jerseys  show  their 
superiority. 

If  you  want  cows  thatyield  the  richest  milk  from  the  least  feed  — 
you  must  get  Jerseys. 

If  you  want  cows  that  are  adaptable  to  any  climate — you  want 
Jerseys. 

If  you  want  cows  that  mature  early  and  don’t  outlive  their  use- 
ulness  as  soon  as  other  breeds— get  Jerseys. 

Jerseys  are  known  as  the  Pride— Prize — Profit  breed.  Always  gen¬ 
tle  in  disposition,  noble-looking,  with  a  well-rounded  udder  of  large 
capacity,  and  prominent  milk  veins. 

Jersey  Milk  averages  5.37%  butter  fat.  In  every  market,  Jersey 
milk,  Jersey  butter  and  Jersey  cheese  bring  the  highest  prices. 

Know  more  about  Jerseys.  Write  today  for  a  summary  of  12,000 
official  years’  tests,  together  with  records  in  your  state,  and  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  our  Register  of  Merit  Department. 
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The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 


322  G  Weit  23rd  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y.  jjl 


An  Institution  for  the  benefit  of  every  Jersey  owner 


j  JERSEYS 


SWINE 


HAMILTON  irDCrVC 
FARM  el  tiVSL  I  9 

Several  Grandsons  at 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  sire  and  dams,  7  to  9  mot.  old,  $65  each. 

GEO.  I„.  FEKItlS  &  SON.  At  waters,  N.  V. 


Chester  Whites 

OF  QUALITY 

We  offer  a  few  grandsons  of  White  Rock, 
farrowed  in  March.  Their  sire  as  a  year¬ 
ling,  weighs  close  to  500  lbs.  Also  take 
orders  for  sows  and  gilts'of  the'best  blood 
lines,  which  will  be  bred  to  Brambletye 
Falcon  and  Rajali’s-Wildwood  for  spring 
farrow. 

BRAMBLETYE  FARM,  Setauket,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Rea.  Jerseys  To?** 

Cows.  Heifers  due  to  be  fiesli  this  summer  and  later. 
Calves,  both  sexes,  very  attractive.  Come  and  see  them  or 
write.  CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morrixlown,  Morris  Co..  N  J. 


SWINE 


FOR  THE  BEST 


TAMWORTH  and  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYN0I.DS-LYBR00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 

K.  1  \V  i nnt  on-iSalt* in,  X.  C. 


Reg.  Poland  Chinas  and  Durocs 

best  western  blood.  Offer  for  Sept,  and  Oct.  farrow 
sows  from  S80  and  up.  Also  service  boars  from 

$> j5  and  up.  FAIRHOPE  FARMS.  Box  7.  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  POLAND  CHINAS 

Special  prices  on  Registered  Hoars  3  to  f>  months  old  this 
month.  Write  quick  for  special  prices. 

G.  S.  HA  LI,  -  -  Farimlale.  Ohio 


POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  IVoiprcb  Only 

DR.  KNOX  Box  SO  Danbury,  Conn. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS.  The  kind  your  daddies  raised. 

Large,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  MOUNTAIN  HOME  STOCK  FARM.  Ruiullvillc,  Ky. 


Uo mnohiroc  A*-1-  AGES.  8  wks.-old  pigs  now  ready. 
nampsmiBS  breeding.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 

anteed.  M.  D.  PHILLIPS,  North  East,  Penn. 


Fnr  Sala-lflO  PiffC  CHESTER  WHITES 

ror  oaie  iuu  “igs  and  bekksh ikes 

Six  weeks  old.  t$5  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  be 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Oushore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany,  Pa. 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 

for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  1(1  wks.  to  6 
mos.  old,  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  lew  Reg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  ami  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  EhVYAIth  WALTER, 

llept.  R,  Itox  «t>,  West  Chester,  Peiinsy lvanln 


Chester  White  Fall  Pigs 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Also  fine  big  summer 
pigs  out  of  large  prolific  sows.  Registered  boars  3 
months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

IJKANDKETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Good  Chester  White  Pigs 

for  breeding  purposes.  We  offer  high-class  stock 
and  ship  only  the  best.  Prices  very  reasonable  con¬ 
sidering  the  quality  of  pigs  we  have  to  sell. 

I).  H.  MOSEMANN,  R.1,  Box  144,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM 

OFFKKS  FOR  SA LE— Registered  Cheater  White  bow  and 
boar  pigs,  all  ugeR.  Reg.  stool:  at  two  months,  $20  ea., 
grade  pigs,  $15.  Write  for  prices  on  fine  grade  sows,  bred 
or  open,  also  r»*g.  sows.  Let  us  know  what  you  want. 

it  KAN  DKfiTlI  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  N.  T. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Boar  Pigs 

4-mos.  old,  $30:  6  from  litter  14,  $35.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded,  (’ash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Harry  Vail,  Jr.,  New  Milford, Orange  Co.,N.Y. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  wk.  old.  $13  each,  $25  pair:  $35  trio:  not  akin. 
Spring  G-ilts  and  Boars.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL.  Heuvelton,  N.Y. 


Improved  Chester  Whiles  * Sj.'SlSSS 

p!5  to  $30.  Geo.  F.  Griffie,  R  No.  3,  Newville,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Molasses  for  Pigs  and  Cows 

1.  Will  you  give  i-ation  for  feeding  mo¬ 
lasses  to  pigs  about,  three  or  four  months 
old.  also  kind  and  ration  of  dry  feed  in 
a  hopper  for  pigs?  2.  What  amount  of 
molasses  may  be  given  to  dairy  cows? 

New  Jersey.  n.  m.  l. 

1.  Molasses  would  not  be  well  suited 
for  feeding  pigs  three  oV  four  months  old. 
Although  it  is  about  equal  to  cornmeal 
in  its  carbohydrate  content,  it  cannot  be 
fed  in  generous  amounts,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  very  laxative,  and  when 
fed  in  large  quantities  it  is  very  apt  to 
derange  the  digestive  system.  Therefore, 
if  you  are  feeding  a  mixture  of  corn,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  tankage,  the  addition  of  15  per 
cent  of  molasses  by  weight  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  increase  the  palatability  of 
the  mixture.  The  molasses  would  best, 
be  diluted  with  warm  water  and  mixed 
with  the  grain  and  fed  in  the  form  of  a 
thick  slop.  As  for  a  ration  designed  to 
give  good  results  in  a  self-feeder  I  would 
suggest  feeding  corn  or  hominy  meal, 
ground  oats,  and  digester  tankage,  as¬ 
suming  that  the  pigs  are  at  least  four 
months  old,  and  provided  they  weigh  120 
lbs.  Oats  are  included  in  the  mixture 
because  they  are  more  economical  than 
corn  at  the  present  time,  and  there  is 
everything  to  be  gained  by  adding  variety 
in  rations  for  growing  and  fattening  pigs. 

2.  So  far  as  molasses  is  concerned  for 
dairy  cows,  here  again  there  is  some  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  its  usefulness  and  economy  in 
a  ration.  The  best  results  follow,  how¬ 
ever,  where  1  lb.  of  molasses  is  diluted 
with  5  lbs.  of  warm  water,  and  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  poured  over  the  grain  mixture. 
A  useful  combination  would  be  5  lbs. 
cornmeal,  3  lbs.  of  gluten.  1  lb.  of  oilmeal, 
and  2  lbs.  of  molasses. 


Ration  for  Guernseys 

What  is  the  best  ration  I  can  feed 
registered  Guernseys,  milking  an  aver¬ 
age  of  35  lbs.  a  day?  They  weigh  from 
900  to  1.100  lbs.  I  have  no  silage,  but 
good  pasture  and  mixed  hay.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  at  present  1,000  lbs.  chop  feed,  000 
lbs.  bran,  300  lbs.  gluten,  200  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed,  200  lb?  middlings,  200  lbs.  oilmeal, 
200  lbs.  hominy,  all  mixed  together.  I 
am  feeding  about  10  lbs.  per  head.  My 
cows  are  in  good  shape,  but  seem  to  get 
a  little  too  fat  on  this  ration.  c.  c.  S. 

South  Euclid,  O. 

The  mixture  that  you  are  feeding  to 
your  dairy  cattle  is  faulty,  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  an  excess  of  wheat  bran, 
and  at  the  present  prices  you  can  scarcely 
afford  to  feed  wheat  middlings.  I  do  not 
know  just  what  you  refer  to  when  you 
suggest  chop  feed,  but.  assuming  that  this 
is  some  corn  by-product,  I  will  say  that 
here  again  you  may  be  a  little  extrava¬ 
gant  in  its  use.  I  would  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grain  Nation  :  500  lbs.  hominy  or 
cornmeal,  300  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs.  oilmeal 
and  100  lbs.  bran:  i(i  lbs.  of  grain  for  a 
cow  yielding  only  35  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  is 
by  far  too  much  concentrates,  and  you 
would  no  doubt  get  just  as  much  milk  if 
you  reduced  this  grain  ration  to  half  the 
amount.  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  any 
bran  to  dairy  cows  having  access  to  good 
pasture ;  but  you  will  find  that  hominy 
and  gluten  in  proportion  of  five  parts  of 
hominy  to  two  parts  of  gluten  would 
make  a  very  satisfactory  ration.  The 
reason  that  your  cows  are  putting  on  flesh 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  fed 
extravagantly  of  corn,  and  T  am  sure 
that  you  will  get  quite  as  good  results  by 
reducing  this  ration  very  materially. 


Co-operative  Cattle  Buying 

As  an  instance  of  what  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  of  New  England  are  doing,  we  are 
told  how  several  farmers  in  Providence 
County,  Rhode  Island,  got  together  and 
bought  a  carload  of  cattle  in  Maine.  This 
bunch  of  cows  consisted  of  11  purebred 
cows,  and  two  calves  and  three  grade 
cows.  They  were  picked  up  at  good  farms 
and  driven  to  a  central  shipping  station, 
where  they  were  tested  for  tuberculosis 
and  allowed  to  rest  before  shipment.  It 
seems  that  the  total  cost  of  transporting, 
testing,  feeding  and  handling  the  cattle 
amounted  to  $15  50  per  cow,  and  the 
average  price  of  the  14  cows  was  $175. 
The  purebred  cattle  brought  $181  and  the 
grades  $153.  The  distribution  of  cattle 
in  this  way  from  one  point  to  another  is 
going  on  all  over  the  country,  and  is  sure 
to  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  future 
cattle  business. 


Thumps 

I  have  some  pigs  which  seemed  all 
right  until  about  two  weeks  old,  and  then 
at  the  least  exertion  seemed  all  tired  out 
and  almost  unable  to  breathe.  They  lived 
a  few  days,  then  died.  The  liver  was 
much  enlarged,  the  heart  was  also  en¬ 
larged.  lungs  apparently  all  right.  What 
was  the  cause  and  remedy?  K.  s. 

New  York. 


n..  C  mi/c  :1  by  Schoolmaster  19th: 

nB&a  I  ■  ■  9UWv>  iara,  by  AboSOtli;  April 

10th  Farrow.  S60  each.  3  May  10:  li  by  son  of  Galloway  Kd. 

Hubert  C.  lieardsley,  JMontour  Fails,  N.  Y. 


Sunnyside  Durocs 

vice  boars.  Booking  orders  for  fall  pigs.  J.  E.  van  Alstyne,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


Purebred  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

U— 8  weeks  old.  i.  0.  SHELMIDiNE  8  SONS,  Lorraine.  N.Y. 


sale  75  Berkshire  &  Chester  White  Pigs 

From  four  to  six  weeks  old.  Price,  $4  to  .5  each. 
Part  ready  for  shipment. 

Leo  Itouse  &  Co.  New  Albany,  I ’a. 


PureBredO.I.O.XPlSS 

July  and  August  farrow.  Shipped  at  six-wks.-old. 
A  nice  lot  of  boars.  Price,  $9  or  $10  registered. 

ARTHUR  R.  FREEMAN,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


We  suspect  that  the  pigs  had  “thumps” 
due  to  overfeeding  and  lack  of  exercise, 
‘but  dust  from  bedding  may  cause  similar 
symptoms  of  mechanical  bronchitis  or 
bronchial  pneumonia.  To  avoid  thumps 
make  sows  take  active  exercise  every  day 
throughout  pregnancy  and  do  not  feed 
heavily  either  on  corn  or  protein  rich 
feed.  Keen  the  bowels  active  at  all  times. 


BERKSHIRES 


LOCUST  VALLEY  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

RUSSELL  GR1NNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Special  Offering  for  September 

Reg.  Pigs,  10  weeks  to  4  months 
SIZE-QUALITY— BREEDING 
2  Selected  Young  Boars 

Address,  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Jr.,  Mgr. 

Prolific 

Berkshires 

Only  n  few  of  these  boar  and  sow  pigs  left,  sired  by 
a  son  of  the  great  Longfellow’s  Double,  Rival  Long¬ 
fellow  20th,  No.  238095,  and  his  son,  Karha’s  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd,  No.  267474,  and  out  of  our  large  pro¬ 
lific  Sows;  they  are  the  kind  that  feed  right,  breed 
right,  are  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

KARHA  FARM 

CEO.  L.  BARKER,  Supl. 

Parksville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Champion  Berkshires 

We  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire  the  kind 
with  big  bone,  broad,  thick  backs,  long  deep  thick 
hams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  ol 
our  prize-winning  boars,  sows  ami  barrows.  We  of¬ 
fer  fall  and  summer  pigs  both  sexes,  boars  ready  for 
service  and  sows  bred  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 

HOOD  FARM  -  Lowell,  Mass. 


[  registered  I 

I  BERKSHIRES  I 

■  ■ 

•  Epochal  Strain.  Aug.  and  Sept.  pigs.  Selected  • 
S  stock  lor  breeders  for  shipment  when  8  wks.  S 
|  old.  Hoars,  $15;  Sows,  #‘40.  Service  Boars  | 

j  MIDDLEBROOK  FARM,  Allenhurst,  N.  J.  ■ 
■ _ : 


^Choice  Berkshires >. 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE.  CONSTITUTION,  PROLIFICACY  Our  First  Consideration 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  with  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  we  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  than 
any  other  three  breeders  in  the  United  States. 
Special  offering  of  hoars  and  boar  pigs. 

H,  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  II  E  A  V  V  II  A  M  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sows  and  pigs. 

H.  M.  TER  WILLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster.  Mass. 


Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

See  my  herd  at  the  Conn.,  New  York,  East¬ 
ern  Exposition  and  Trenton  Inter-State  Fairs. 

Public  Sale,  Oct.  25,  1919 — 30  boars,  30  gilts 

Entire  offering  cholera  immune. 

C.  H.  CARTER,  Whitguern  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


|  Reg.  Berkshire  Boars 

•  Sire-  Huntington  Superbus  Lad  No.  244531. 

HUNTINGTON  VALLEY  FARM 

!  llrsTiNOTON  Mills  -  LUZERNE  Co.,  Pa. 

■ _ _ _ _ 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  offer  February  and  March  farrowed  Boar  Bigs, 
nearly  ready  for  service,  weighing  100  lbs.,  of  the 
big  type,  with  quality;  By  Symholeer’s  Superb 
and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd  ;  registered  and 
crated.  They  are  not  fat  but  healthy.  Address 

J.  E.  WATSON  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 


REGISTERED 


15  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Spring  Boars  and  fall  pigs. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  -  North  East,  Pa. 


DCD|fC|||DC C— Show  stock  sired  by  that 
^ n  IV  Oil  I  ntO  Grt,at  Boar  Clove  Valley  lligli- 
clere.  2  beautiful  bred  Gilts  price  S85  each.  Boat- 
pigs,  real  fancy  show  stock,  SIB  to  S20  each.  Qual¬ 
ity-Style— Vitality.  SHADY  SIDE  HERD.  Madison.  N.  Y. 


Berkshires  ™  VWllW 

CLOVFKDALE  FAlUl, 


6  weeks  old.  Either 
Trios  not  akin. 

Clmrlntta,  N.  Y. 


1391 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


^Those  combined  qualities 

YOU  HAVE  SOUGHT  IN  THE 
OTHER  BREEDS  AND  FOUND 

LACKING-' - >  TYPE 

CONSTITUTION 

PRODUCTION 

Send  For  New  Book 

THE  AYRSHIRE  COWIN  AMERICA* 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Association.  Brandon.  Vermont. 

9 


AYRSHIRES 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Cows  and  Heifers 

for  sale.  One  2-year-olfl  bull,  one  8  months  Bull. 

Mr  Char'es  Hermann,  R.  F.  0.  No.  1.  Box  IB.  CalHcoan.  N  Y. 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves of 

<  IIaS.  II.  WAII8WORTH,  I'pland  Farms, CHATHAM,  NEW  YORK 

j  SHEEP  | 

Choice  Hampshire  Rams  AN?,“e  “1$  .few 

J.  I).  8 HELMIDIN E  &  SOX S.  Lorraine.  N.Y. 

Karakul  Rams  and  Ewes  IStJfo 

Hotter  ones  higher.  Sifitis  nt  birth  worth  more 
than  ordinary  sheep  at  maturity.  Best  mntton. 
Also  100  good  breeding  ewes,  81. ‘200. 

CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  New  York 

For  Sal0-J»d,#RY  earL’ “  »  Rambouilette  Rams 

$40  and  up;  registered.  A  few  large  Shropshire 
ram  lambs  from  imported  ewes. 

Hubert  C.  Beardsley,  Montour  Falls,  N.Y. 

PLEASANT  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

Seneca  Co.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

A^aln  on  the  front  seat  with  a  strong  bnnch  of  RambouHlet, 
Delaine,  Dorset  ami  Chariot  Rama.  Also  Duroc  swine,  all  ages. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  LHm^t^SouthV^ 

Ewes.  ForSale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

125  Sheep  and  Lambs  VoEr  fu  *" 

one  time.  BEACON  FARM,  Northport.  L-  I.,  N.Y. 

1  2  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Ramsllfib! 

imported  ram.  Good  ones.  FRKD  TAN  YLBET,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

Prize-WinningTunisandCheviotRamsFreH8onaVde! 

priee*.  C.  J.  till  El. M  I IMN  E.  Lorraine,  New  York 

salk  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  uVX'iasom 

able  prices.  L.  M.  COLBERT'S  SONS,  F«‘  Chatham,  \.  Y. 

ForSale— Reg.  Shropshire 

For  Sale— ^  Ke&Ved  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 

well  wooled  with  go«'d  head  covering.  Also  Ram  and  Ewo 
Lambs.  Address  I.KHOI  C.  BO  WE  It,  Route  9,  Lndlowvilla, 5.Y. 

Registered  Band  C  Type  Delaine  Merino  Rams 

FOR  SALE.  L.  M.  Adams,  Eaole  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

r„c,|.  If  eg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  and 

roroaie  ewes.  Apply  ophui  farm,  pUrcha.e,  n. ». 

For  Sale-Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — 1  Reg.3-yr.-old  Shropshire  Ram 

nnd  ram  lamb*.  Reasonable  price.  Also  Ancona  Cocker¬ 
els.  GEO.  SEELY  A  SON,  Chester,  New  York 

For  Sale-Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  1  isTa 

few  Ewes.  Walter  B.  Saxton,  VeniceCentre.  N.Y. 

D  EG.  S1TROP  SHIRES.  RAMS  AND  EWES 
H  FOR  SALE.  Stevens  Bros.  WILSON,  N.  Y. 

Fairholme  Hampshire  Down 

ally  tine  individuals.  EARL  D.  BROWN.  R.  F.  0.  Ns.  2.  Ilien,  N.  T. 

Black-Faced  Highland  Ram 

C.  J.  SHELMIOINE  -  Lorraine,  New  York 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking 

Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie,  Bn..  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos.-old  calf.  Herd  heading  hulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  FOX,  Lowei.1,,  Mass. 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale-Four  Reg.  Jersey  Cows 

TWO  HEIFERS  Low  price  to  buyer  of  lot.  Address 

A.  BRUNING,  16  Gramercy  Park.  New  York  City 


BERKSHIRES 


BigType  Berkshires  ENT E Rl'lVlSE  STOCkVa  KSJ*,  A riel,  l  a 


MISCELLANEOUS 


cows 

65  headto  I'reshon  from  Sept,  to  early  winter,  35 
head  of  fancy  high  grade,  well  marked  Guernseys,  2 
to7yrs.  old;  balance  Jersey  springers  undHolsteius. 

Address  CHARLES  F.  EVERSON.  Moravia,  N  Y.  Bell  Phone 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 
RED  an d  WHITES 


200 


Wo  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  tbo  most  critical  buyers,  cows 
weighing  from  1100  to  U00  lbs.  In  height  of  condition 
sornu  fresh,  balance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away. 
Carload  Lois  a  Specialty 

F.  L.  PALMER  /.  MORAVIA,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  22  Grade  Cows 

due  to  calf  Sept,  to  Nov.  All  young  and  good  milk* 
ers-  J.  C,  CABLE,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Itoscoe,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein  Cows 
for  Cheese  Making 


(\  TO 

^  u.  They  »r«  Urge,  rigorous,  and 

easy  to  care  for.  and  on  coarse  feed  they  produce  a, 
large  quantity  of  milk  of  a  quality  especially  desir¬ 
able  for  invalids  and  infants. 

Their  great  yield  contains  a  higher  total  of  fat  than 
any  other  breed  can  produoe,  and  in  the  cheese  and 
condensary  trade  their  earnings  almost  double  those 
of  breeds  whose  milk  capacity  has  been  sacrificed  to 
get  a  large  percentage  of  fat. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  onr  b  o  ok  lets— they  contain  mnch 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattlebor»,Vt. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

llO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

lO  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

203-205  Savings 
Cortland,  N.Y. 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  Bang  bmk.,; 


—  HOLSTEI  NS  — 

Stock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  ns  to 
individual  quality  and  sold  under  true  representations. 
PRESENT  OFFERINGS: — 

2  car  loads  of  cows,  fresh  or  due  to  calve  soon. 
I  “  load  of  extra  high  grade  bred  heifers. 
1  “  load  of  registered  cows,  now  in  lacta¬ 
tion  or  due  soon. 

Orders  tl  1  led  for  car  load  lots  or  less. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD.  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co  ,  N.Y. 


tetGUERNSEYSrSl^ 


Products 


•MMHolstein  Calves 

either  sex,  $20  to  $25.  Express 
prepaid  on  5  ov  more.  Register¬ 
ed  bull  calves  $25  to  $50.  Regis 
tered  heifers  and  yearlings,  al 
ages.  Write  us  yon v  wants.  The 
best  in  O.  I.  C,  swine. 


ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 

Cortland,  N.  Y.  Box  253 


King  Segis  Bred  Bulls 

We  have  several  show  bulls  nicely  marked, 
from  two  to  six  months  old,  out.  of  excellent 
cows  with  A.  R.  O.  backing  and  sired  by  a  son 
of  the  $50,000  bull.  Prices  from  $100  to  $175. 

For  Particulars  Address 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

SO  r  e  g  i  s  t  e  re  d.  30 very  large 
high  grades,  due  this  fall.  50 
registered.  50  high  grade  year¬ 
lings.  10  registered.  30  high 
grade,  2-yr.-olds,  due  this  fall. 
12  registered  bulls,  ready  for 
service.  10  registered  heifer 
calves,  priced  to  sell  at  fann¬ 
er's  prices.  H  Holstein  heifer 
calves.  *20  to  *25  each,  express 
prepaid  in  lots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  fully,  N.Y. 


czz 


SWINE 


Holstein-Friesian  BullCalf 

I  have  a  dandy  bull  calf  about  2  months  old  that  is 
nearly  pure  white — he  is  a  beauty  and  very  large. 
Both  his  dam  and  sire  are  Registered  and  excep 
tier. ally  good  animals,  l’edigreo  and  Registration 
Papers  go  with  this  calf.  Price,  $80. 

B.  E.  MILLER,  -  Hudson,  New  York 

A  Perfect  Family  Cow  for  sale— "Spruce  Tidy  Crab  Apple." 

Holstein  Reg.  No.  383405,  just  fresh,  with  second  calf- 
a  steady  milker  and  no  faults.  Price,  $500.  Am  lo 
rated  within  envy  trucking  distance  of  New  York  in 
Orange  Co.  GEO.  E.  HOWELL.  Spruce  Farm.  Howells.  N.Y. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $20  to  $25  each.  F.  H-  WOOD  Cortland,  Now  York 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chiltenaiipo,  N.Y 


For  Sale-Reg.  Chester  White  Boar 

Farrowed  Nov.  19,1917.  C.  J.  Ill'TH,  801  102.  N.rth  Branch.  N.T. 

Rorr  fl  I  P  Pigs,  av,  m-nth.,  $80  per  pair, 

neg.  U.  I.  b.  8  HERBERT  HaITH,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

For 
Sale 

MO  Yorkshires,  8  weeks,  $6  each.  5uTierkshira- 
Yorkshire  cross.  8  weeks,  87  each.  From  good, 
rugged  stock.  HARTFORD'S  HOG  RANCH.  Maynard.  Mass. 


y 


19Q  300 

The  hrst  hgure  represents  the  average  production  of  a  grade 
herd  in  Minnesota  before  Guernsey  bulls  were  used.  The  sec- 
■ond  figure  represents  the  average  production  of  the  same  herd 
after  Guernsey  bulls  had  been  used  for  twelve  years.  The 
original  herd  merely  made  the  owner  work.  The  improved 
herd  is  making  him  prosperous.  Which  kind  is  your  choice? 
Write  to  breeders  for  descriptions  and  prices  and1  send  for  onr 
free  booklet,  “The  Grade  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  35  Peterboro.  N.  U 


ABSOLUTE  CLOSING-OUT  SALE 

of  the  famous 

PINEHURST  GUERNSEYS 

the  property  of 

MRS.  E.  W.  STRAWBRIDCE  BROPHY 

at 

Pinehurst  Farm,  MooresYown,  N.  J. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  1919 

In  the  offering  are  the  splendid  sires 

MAY  KING  OF  INGLESIDE.  JR.,  29704 
SELMA’S  MAIN  STAY  -  17493 

and  manyiof  their  progeny  out  of  cows  stronglin  the  GLEN  WOOD  blood. 

There  will  be  included  in  the  sale,  a  small,  select 
consignment  from  the  father  of  the  *  *  GLENWOODS9 9 

E.  T.  GILL  HADDON  FARMS  HADDONFIELD,  N.  J. 

- — -  For  Catalogue,  address - - 

ZET’- 


405  IVIain  Streot 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


The  Baltimore  County  Guernsey  Breeders  Association 

WILL  HOLD  A  SALE  OF 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  1919 

IN  TUB  NEW  SALE  PAVIUON 

TIMONIUM.  MARY  LAND  (a  short  distance  from  Baltimore) 

- FOR  CATALOGUE,  ADDRESS - 
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LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager 
Main  Street  ->  W ORCESTER,  MASS- 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Belle  Alto  Farms 
GUERNSEY  BULLS 


SIRED  I  Langwater  Royal  Master  23663  I  We  offer 
BY  1  Peucoyd’s  Royal  Secret  40685  i"  grandsons 
of  King  of  the  May,  9001,  and  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of 
Lilly  Vale,  It  028.  mo  to  twelve  months.  Some  out  of 
A.  R.  dams.  Herd  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  state. 
These  are  bulls  of  great  promise.  Send  for  sale  list. 

BELLE  ALTO  FARMS.  WERNERSVILLE,  PA.,  M.  H.  McCallum,  Mgr 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwatcr 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2%  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .*.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


The  Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

We  are  offering  May  Rose  bull  bom  January  19. 
1919,  sired  by  a  son  of  Lang  water  May  King  and 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy's  May 
King.  Every  female  in  pedigree  is  In  the  A.  R. 
or  great  producing  dam  list.  Dam  will  be  tested 
at  next  freshening.  Calf  broken  color  and  well 
grown  excellent  individual.  Price,  $300. 

WALTER  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Exceptionally  flno  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  informaUon. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Os.ining,  N.Y. 


Am  Closing  Out  My  Entire  Herd  ot 

Pure  Bred  Guernseys 

including  15  female*  and  5  bulls  and  bull  calves 
out  of  cows  with  records  that  were  double 
their  requirements.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to 
get  a  herd  of  large  rugged  typy  cows  that  are 
real  wo:  kers.  Every  animal  is  for  sale. 

W.  R.  DUNLOP,  Landenberg,  Pa. 

R.  R.  STATION— WEST  GROVE,  PA. 


I 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoscGucrnscys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
minis.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


GUERNSEYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
In  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Con'd  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST.  Ensenore.  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Girdle  Ridge  Farm 

Fine  Guernsey  bull  ready  for  service.  20  mos. 
old,  fur  sale.  Other  fancy  choice  males.  Address 

SUPERINTENDENT 
GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM,  Katonah,  N.Y. 


Tar  bell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  Breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
SinlthvlIU-  Flats.  Chenango  Co.,  Sew  Y ork 

ForSale— 6  Reg.  Guernsey Gows  cVTson 

King  Masher.  W.  A.  SUTHERLAND.  R.  R.  1.  On  Linear.  N.  T. 


j 
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Oakhurst  Farm  Guernseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS.  Millerton.  N.  Y. 

W aldorf  Farm  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  from  one  to  sixteen  months  old.  From 
A.  R.  dams  with  high  records.  1 'rices  right  for 
quick  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females. 

W.  B.  DAYTON,  Supt.,  North  Chatham.  N.  Y. 
FOR.  S  A.  L  E 

Lipoid  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

CHAS.  HADDEN  -  Savannah,  N.Yr. 

Foil  SALE— Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf.  Bargain. 
Du.  E.  F.  BRONK  -  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
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SHARPLES 

^  SUCTION— FEED  n 

Cream  separator 


IT  SKIMS  CLEAN  AT  ANY  SPEED 


You  can  “rest  up”  as  you  work,  turning  slowly  and 
easy-like. 

Or  you  can  turn  faster  and  finish  quickly. 

But  no  matter  how  fast  or  how  slow  you  turn  the 
Sharpies,  you’ll  find  that  the  cream  hasn’t  varied  a 
bit  in  thickness,  nor  have  you  lost  a  particle  of 
butterfat  through  turning  under  speed. 

This  is  due  to  the  Sharpies  Suction-feed  principle. 
No  other  separator  can  use  this  principle  as  it  is 
patented.  All  other  separators  are  fixed-feed  and 
when  you  turn  fast  your  cream  thickens,  and  when 
you  turn  below  speed  you  lose  butterfat. 

Official  tests  made  by  nearly  all  agricultural  colleges 
have  proved  that  the  Sharpies  skimmed  clean  at 
widely,  varying  speeds — without  affecting  thickness 
of  cream  at  the  varying  speeds.  W rite  for  full  report. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  works  with  you  as  well  as 
for  you. 

Get  the  facts  about  separators.  They  will 
show  you  the  way  to  greater  profits.  Write  to 
nearest  branch,  addressing  Department  12 

"There  are  No  Substitutes  for  Dairy  Foods" 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

BRANCHES:  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 

Over  2,425,000  Sharpies  Separators  in  Daily  Use  dc  95 


MINERALS 
HEAVE  years 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 

[$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
[Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  46i  fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  fl 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 

America’s 

tke  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

©eg  Mediiir.ss 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers,  Allays  pain.  Pricb 
11.25  a  bottle  at  dealer*  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  fret. 
W.  h .  VUUNti,  INC.,  its  Temple  St.,  Sprniyneiu,  IVlass. 


&PoU 

Evil 


Fistula 

Approximately  10,000  cases  aro 

successfully  treated  each  year  With 


Fleming’s  Fistof  orm 


kl 
I1 

■  No  experience  necessary;  easy  and  simple;  juatallttlo 

■  attention  every  C»th  day.  Price  $2.60  a  bottle  (war  tax 

■  paldj- money  refunded  if  It  fails.  Send  for  free  copy  of 
I  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

Valuable  for  its  information  upon  diseases  of  horses 
cattle.  197  pages,  G7  illustrations.  Write  today. 

^■Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists  wM^cSd^Nk 


Crop  Prospects  in  France  and  England 


Ax  Unfavorable  Season. — In  spite 
of  the  high  prices  which  are  certain  to 
prevail  for  at  least  another  year,  the 
farmers  in  France  and  in  England  are  not 
entirely  pleased  with  the  crop  outlook.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  in  both  countries  has  been  unusually 
had  ;  in  fact,  the  worst  in  30  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  nearly  seven  weeks  in 
May  and  June  there  was  practically  no 
rainfall  over  the  larger  portion  of  France 
and  England.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  prevailing  temperatures  were  below 
normal.  This  condition  affected  unfavor¬ 
ably  not  only  the  Fall-sown  crops,  but 
created  very  trying  conditions  for  the 
Spring  plantings. 

Wheat  Yields. — In  northwestern 
France  the  best  growers  usually  expect 
a  yield  of  40  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  These  growers  are  estimating  the 
yield  for  the  present  season  at  about  30 
bushels  per  acre,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of 
a  crop.  Of  course  the  average  grower  is 
much  less  favorably  situated.  Where  the 
ordinary  yields  expected  by  him  are  about 
30  bushels  per  acre,  his  harvest  this  year 
is  not.  likely  to  exceed  ,18  bushels  per 
acre.  He  is  evidently  much  worse  off 
than  his  more  progressive  neighbor.  In 
England  the  situation  is  much  more  prom¬ 
ising.  The  wheat  growers  on  the  best 
lands,  such  as  the  fens  of  Norfolk,  or  the 
heavier  loams  of  Essex,  do  not  consider 
50  to  60  bushels  per  acre  an  extraordinary 
yield.  Some  of  them  will  harvest  as  much 
as  50  bushels  or  even  more  within  the 
present  season.  Tt  is  evident  that  for  a 
wheat  crop  of  this  magnitude  a  variety 
must  be  used  which  is  not  only  very 
prolific  but  has  a  stiff  straw  to  stand  up 
under  high  feeding.  Many  years  of  selec¬ 
tion,  thanks  in  part  to  the  ability  of  Prof. 
Biffen  of  the  Agricultural  School  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  have  produced 
types  of  wheat  peculiarly  suitable  for  high 
production  on  soils  rich  in  available  nitro¬ 
gen.  Beardless  wheat  is  the  rule,  and  so- 
called  “cone”  or  bearded  wheats  are  the 
exception.  Now  and  then  one  sees  in 
England  fields  of  Spring  wheat.  These 
are  admittedly  not  as  satisfactory  as  the 
Winter  wheat. 

Government  Prices. — On  the  poorer 
soils  of  England  the  crop  prospects  are 
far  less  favorable.  Nevertheless,  even  on 
the  light  chalk  soils  of  Wiltshire,  most  of 
the  fields  are  good  for  30  bushels  per  acre, 
and  some  for  as  much  as  40  bushels  per 
acre.  The  price  guaranteed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  approximately  $2.40  per 
bushel,  or  the  same  as  that  guaranteed 
to  wheat  growers  in  the  United  States. 
However  a  pound  sterling  is  now  quoted 
at  only  $4.36.  Hence,  at  the  present  rate 
of  exchange,  the  wheat  growers  in  Eng¬ 
land  will  receive  less  for  their  crop — 
approximately  $2  per  bushel.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  worth  noting,  since  the  English 
wheat  growers  are  obliged  to  buy  concen¬ 
trated  feeding  stuffs  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States. 

Oats  and  Barley. — The  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  are  far  less  satisfactory  than  the 
wheat.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  north¬ 
western  and  southwestern  France  the  oats 
will  amount  to  more  than  about,  half  a 
crop.  The  barley  is  not  much  better  in 
most  places.  Also  in  England  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  oat  crop  are  very  poor.  It 
seems  that  the  dry  weather  exerted  an 
unfavorable  influence  both  on  the  germ¬ 
ination  and  the  early  growth  of  the  cr(op. 
However,  on  the  better  soils  in  England 
there  arc  many  very  promising  fields  of 
barley.  The  writer  saw  several  fields  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kings  Lynn  which  were 
good  for  60  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  saw 
a  very  considerable  acreage  of  barley  in 
Essex,  which  should  average  between  40 
and  50  bushels.  While  the  growing  con¬ 
ditions  were  not  as  satisfactory  iu  the 
chalk  districts,  some  barley  of  very  fine 
quality  will  be  harvested  in  Wiltshire 
that  will  average  more  than  40  bushels 
per  acre.  Incidentally  it  may  he  observed 
that  the  barley  grown  on  the  thin  chalk 
soils  are  highly  esteemed  by  brewers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  barley  grown  on  the 
heavier  soils,  richer  in  nitrogen,  are  far 
less  acceptable  for  brewing  purposes.  lake 
the  small  grains,  potatoes  and  mangels 
have  been  injured  by  the  cold  and  dry 
Spring  and  early  Summer.  The  dyked 
soils  bordering  on  the  North  Sea  have 
suffered  less  than  other  potato  districts 
in  England,  and  some  very  fine  fields  of 
potatoes  are  found  in  this  territory. 

Thf.  Fen  District. — The  holdings  in 
the  fens  of  the  dyked  area  are  large,  and 
the  quality  of  the  farming  is  of  a  high 
order.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  acres 
of  potatoes  in  this  section  that  will  yield, 
even  in  the  present  season,  between  300 
and  350  bushels  per  acre.  An  occasional 
field  is  found  whose  estimated  yield  is 
about  400  bushels  per  acre.  One  of  the 
growers  near  Kings  Lynn  has  1,000  acres 
of  remarkably  fine  potatoes.  He  grows 
these  in  rotation  with  wheat,  barley  and 
clover.  The  method  of  manuring  may  he 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y. 

High  Fertility. — Before  the  war  the 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  kept  in  this 
territory  was  much  larger  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  animal  manure  available  was  far 
beyond  the  present  supply.  The  potato 
growers  were  in  the  habit  then  of  of  using 
as  much  as  IS  to  20  tons  of  manure  per 
acre,  and  in  addition  400  to  500  pounds 
of  phosphates  and  200  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  With  a  lessened  supply  of 
manure  and  a  scarcity  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers,  the  growers  are  in  a  quandary. 


The  best  growers  in  the  fen  district  are 
using  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  of  a  mixed 
fertilizer  containing  about  five  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  10  to  12  per  cent  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  some  potash.  They 
estimate  that  with  the  decreased  supply  of 
manure  they  will  have  to  employ  larger 
amounts  of  chemical  fertilizers.  They 
may  be  compelled  also  to  change  their 
rotations  so  as  to  allow  a  more  extensive 
growing  of  legumes  in  order  that  large 
additions  may  be  made  through  these  of 
both  nitrogen  and  organic  matter. 

Potato  Spraying. — The  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  are  decidedly  favorable  for  grow- 
of  the  potato  in  England.  The  flea 
beetle  and  the  potato  bug  are  both  un¬ 
known  to  the  English  potato  growers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  late  blight  is  com¬ 
mon,  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  must  be  resorted  to.  Some  of  the 
growers  are  employing,  with  marked  suc¬ 
cess,  the  dry  sprays.  In  fact,  Mr.  Arthur 
II.  Worth,  who  farms  5.000  acres,  is 
probably  the  originator  of  dry  spraying. 
He  claims  that  lie  not  only  devised  the 
spray,  but  suitable  dusting  machines,  and 
that  he  has  furnished  information  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  use  of  dry  sprays  lias 
been  developed  in  the  United  States. 

Government  Distribution. — The  Brit¬ 
ish  Food  Controller,  in  attempting  to 
regulate  the  price,  supply  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  potatoes,  has  instituted  a  system 
which  on  the  whole  has  worked  out  very 
well,  but  in  some  instances  has  caused 
a  considerable  wastage  of  food.  Mr. 
Worth  still  has  on  hand  about  100.000 
bushels  of  potatoes,  which  were  not  taken 
off  his  hands  by  the  Food  Controller.  At 
this  late  day  these  potatoes  will  be  a  total 
loss,  since  they  can  no  longer  be  mar¬ 
keted  to  advantage,  having  been  largely 
made  unfit  for  consumption  by  long  stor¬ 
age  in  shallow  pits  and  trenches.  This 
is  but  another  instance  of  a  very  efficient: 
government  organization  failing  occasion- 
aily  to  meet  very  unusual  transportation 
conditions. 

Dairy  Prospects. — It  is  not  probable 
that  the  losses  which  the  English  and 
French  herds  of  dairy  cows  and  of  sheep 
have  suffered  during  the  war  will  be  made 
good  for  many  years  to  come.  As  to  dairy 
cattle,  one  still  finds  many  fine  specimens 
of  the  Normandy  breed  in  Western 
France.  However,  these  are  mostly  breed¬ 
ing  animals,  and  scarcely  any  calves  and 
yearlings  are  in  evidence.  The  price  of 
milk  has  naturally  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  the  Paris  papers  predict  a 
milk  famine  next  Winter.  The  dairy 
farmers  both  in  France  and  England  are 
complaining  about  the  difficulty  of  finding 
help  and  of  the  high  prices  of  linseed  and 
cottonseed  meal.  Linseed  cake  is  now 
quoted  in  England  at  $125  per  ton,  and 
cottonseed  meal  at  $105  per  ton.  Such 
prices  would  be  regarded  as  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive  by  dairy  farmers  in  the  United 
States.  Naturally  the  English  dairy 
farmer  is  chary  about  feeding  with  such 
high-priced  feeds.  Most  of  the  milk  in 
England  is  now  being  made  on  pasture, 
with  little  or  no  supplemental  feeding  of 
concentrates.  Even  under  such  conditions 
milk  is  retailing  in  England  at  16  cents 
per  quart.  Until  recently  it  was  18  cents 
per  quart,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  price 
of  milk  may  be  up  to  20  or  25  cents  per 
quart  during  the  Winter. 

Milking  Shorthorns. — The  English 
dairy  farmer  still  believes  that  the  milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  is  the  most  desirable  type 
for  his  dairy-  herds.  Indeed,  one  finds 
many  admirable  specimens  of  .the  milking 
Shorthorn  here.  However,  the  average 
milking  Shorthorn  does  not  shine  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  average  grade  Holstein 
in  the  United  States.  For  instance,  the 
p  digreed  herd  bull  at  the  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  is 
out  of  the  best  cow  in  the  herd,  and  she 
lias  a  record  of  only  about  9,000  pounds 
of  milk.  In  fact,  milking  Shorthorns 
with  a  record  of  10.000  pounds  of  milk 
per  annum  are  rather  rare. 

Milk  Production. — There  is  a  group 
of  large  dairy  farms  owned  by  the  Strutts 
in  county  of  Essex.  There  are  some  good 
Ilolstcins  in  these  herds,  but  there  aver¬ 
age  production  is  much  below  that  found 
in  the  Holstein  herds  of  New  York.  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  claimed 
of  course  by  the  English  dairy  farmers 
that  the  milking  Shorthorn  lias  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  Holstein  in  that  when 
her  usefulness  as  a  dairy  animal  is  over 
she  can  be  readily  fattened  and  sold  at 
a  good  price  for  beef.  It  would  seem, 
nevertheless,  that  when  the  difference  in 
milk  production  is  considered  the  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  cow  should,  in  the  long  run, 
prove  more  profitable  than  the  milking 
Shorthorn.  The  writer  is  making  this 
statement  with  due  reservation,  since  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  methods  of  feeding 
may  offset,  to  a  large  extent,  the  superior 
dairy  qualities  of  the  black  and  white 
cows.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Ayrshire-Shorthorn  cross  seems 
to  be  in  most  instances  a  very  satisfactory 
dairy  animal,  and  the  writer  saw  several 
such  cows  which  were  evidently  very  good 
milkers.  Like  everything  else,  the  cost  of 
dairy  cows  is  very  high.  Any  milking 
Shorthorn  of  fair  quality  will  bring  $500 
to  $350.  Many  of  them  when  fattened 
are  sold  to  the  butcher  for  about  $250. 
But  few  calves  are  raised,  since  under 
existing  conditions  the  raising  of  calves 
appears  to  be  quite  unprofitable. 

Sheep  Farming. — Sheep  farming,  like 
other  types  of  farming,  is  struggling  with 
a  difficult  labor  problem.  The  handling 
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oC  sheep  is  still  the  common  practice  here, 
bnt  the  farmers  admit  that  the  cost  of 
hurdling  is  practically  prohibitive.  As  a' 
result,  some  of  the  sheep  growers  are 
going  out  of  the  sheep  business,  while 
others  located  on  the  thin  chalk  soils, 
that  presumably  cannot  be  farmed  pro¬ 
fitably  without  sheep-,  are  inclined  to  fence 
in  the  extensive  sheep  pastures  on  the 
Chalk  hills.  By  fencing  in  the  large 
areas  and  top-dressing  these  with  basic 
slag  the  keeping  of  sheep,  it  is  believed, 
will  continue  to  yield  a  profit  with  the 
existing  prices  of  mutton  and  wool.  The 
Hampshire,  or  the  Hampshire-Suffolk 
cross,  are  the  prevailing  types  of  sheep 
on  the  chalk  soils.  On  the  more  level  and 
cheaper  soils  of  Essex  and  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties  the  Suffolk  seems  to  be  the  favorite 
breed.  Because  of  his  natural  fondness 


body  weight,  in  three  feeds,  as  a  day’s 
ration.  A  like  amount  of  hay  is  about 
right,  most  of  it  to  be  fed  at  night,  and 
none  of  it  at  noon,  when  horses  are 
working  hard,  or  only  a  pound  or  so  of 
it  if  horses  come  in  hot  and  sweaty  and 
have  to  be  cooled  off  before  allowing  them 
to  drink  all  the  water  they  want  and  then 
have  their  noon  meal.  Bran  may  be 
added  to  the  oats  and  dampened  at  feed¬ 
ing  time.  Do  not  give  bran  mashes.  They 
tend  to  cause  colic  or  other  forms  of  in¬ 
digestion.  If  corn  is  not  too  dear  it  may 
well  form  the  evening  meal,  in  cool 
weather,  and  is  best  fed  on  the  ear;  or 
shelled  corn  may  be  fed  with  whole  oats 
at  the  rate  of  10  parts  oats,  six  parts 
corn  and  two  parts  bran.  Increase  grain 
and  lessen  hay  when  a  horse  has  to  work 
hard  and  increase  hay  and  reduce  or  omit 
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for  sheep,  the  English  farmer  will  ap¬ 
parently  go  to  almost  any  length  to  re¬ 
tain  his  Hocks.  This  attitude  is  one  of 
the  hopeful  features  in  English  farming 
today.  ,T.  G.  LIP  MAX. 

London,  England. 


Experience  with  Rape  Seed 

On  page  1218  C.  II..  of  Millbrook,  N. 
Y.,  asks  about  Dwarf  Essex  rape  seed. 
I  had  a  little  experience  with  that  crop 
several  years  ago.  I  had  about  one-fourth 
acre  that  wintered  through  and  grew  a 
good  lot  of  seed,  and  just  about  the  time 
it.  should  have  been  harvested  a  hailstorm 
passed  over  my  farm  and  thrashed  the 
greater  part  of  the  seeds  out.  I  cut  the 
plants  with  a  sickle,  laid  down  loose  in 
bunches,  gathered  it  up,  drew  it  to  a 
tight,  floor  and  got  about  two  bushels  of 
good  seed  from  it.  If  the  hailstorm  had 
not.  come  along  I  think  I  should  have  had 
around  10  bushels  of  seed.  It  is  about 
the  easiest  seed  to  get  out  of  its  pods? 
that  I  know  of,  easily  trodden  out  by 
foot  or  flailed  out.  At  the  time  I  had 
that,  seed  I  thought  I  should  not  have  to 
buy  any  more  rape  seed  for  years,  but  I 
was  mistaken  on  that  point.  I  kept  it 
in  a  bag,  perfectly  dry.  but  it  would  not 
grow  after  being  kept  two  or  three  years. 
The  seed  that  was  left  on  the  ground  and 
turned  under  by  the  plow  (I  do  not  re¬ 
member  if  it  went,  under  in  the  Fall  or 
tin*  following  Spring,  but  l  think  it  was 
in  the  Spring),  laid  in  the  ground  for  six 
or  eight  years,  and  then  when  turned  to 
the  surface  it  came  up  thick  and  strong; 
but.  it  is  not  a  lasting  weed.  J.  G.  H. 

Skaueateles,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Horses 

Our  firm  employs  a  great  many  horses 
about  their  quarries,  and  as  I  am  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  farm  department  I  fur¬ 
nish  the  feed  for  these  horses.  What  is 
a  good  balanced  ration  for  these  horses, 
and  what  amount  of  same  should  be  fed 
at  each  feeding?  p.  c.  w. 

Maryland. 

An  experienced  man  should  he  em¬ 
ployed  to  feed  the  horses.  The  work 
should  not  be  left,  to  the  drivers.  Where 
one  man  is  employed  lie  watches  the  con¬ 
dition  and  notes  the  needs  of  each  horse, 
for  all  horses  cannot  be  fed  alike,  as  there 
are  peculiarities  of  temperament  and  ap¬ 
petite  to  be  considered,  and  conditions  re¬ 
quiring  changes  of  feed,  etc.  We  do  not 
know  what  feeds  are  most,  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  your  district.  Price  also  has  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  prepar¬ 
ing  a  bill  of  fare.  As  a  rule,  however, 
sound,  clean  old  oats  are  the  standard 
feed  for  horses,  and  one  should  allow  1 
lb.,  or  a  little  over,  for  each  100  lbs.  of 


■grain  during  idleness.  Never  let  a  horse 
stand  for  a  single  day  during  idleness. 
Carrots  are  excellent  as  an  adjunct  feed. 
In  the  South  blackstrap  molasses  may  be 
freely  fed  if  it  can  be  had  at  a  cheap 
figure.  It  is  readily  digested  and  assimi¬ 
lated  and  is  a  good  conditioner  and  heat 
and  work  producer.  Dilute  it  with  hot 
water  and  stir  it.  among  cut  hay,  corn- 
meal  and  bran.  A  quart  of  molasses  fed 
this  way  night  and  morning  will  prove 
beneficial,  allowing  whole  oats  at  noon 
and  long  hay  at  night.  Much  larger 
quantities  of  molasses  safely  may  be  fed. 
It  does  not  tend  to  cause  colic  or  scours. 
One  may  have  to  starve  the  horse  at  first 
to  take  molasses  feed,  but  soon  it  is  taken 
with  relish.  a.  s.  a. 


Prospects  for  Silo  Corn 

The  corn  crop  is  very  good  in  this  sec- 
lion;  the  silos  will  be  filled  as  usual. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  a.  t. 

The  corn  crop  around  this  locality  is  i 
fully  as  good  as  it  has  been  in  several 
years,  and  I  think  the  silos  will  be  well 
filled.  H.  R.  B. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Some  of  the  silo  corn  is  good  and  some 
about  one-third  of  a  crop.  I  think  the 
crop  below  the  average  in  acreage  and 
quantity.  R.  l.  s. 

Green  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  corn  crop  through  this  section  is 
fully  as  good  as  usual.  It  looks  as  though 
the  silos  could  be  filled  in  good  shape.  The 
flint  corn  is  eared  better  than  for  a  couple 
of  years  past,  and  if  weather  holds  good 
it  bids  fair  to  ripen  up  well.  x.  if.  B. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Silage  corn  is  a  fine  crop  in  this  local¬ 
ity,  in  most  instances  above  the  average. 
No  silos  filled  as  yet.  but  will  commence 
at  once.  On  the  average  it  has  been  a 
very  satisfactory  season  for  this  crop. 
Oats  probably  a  light  yield ;  potatoes  in¬ 
dicate  below  the  average.  w.  p.  3. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  corn  crop  in  this  section  is  better  than 
usual — -I  think  at  least  25  per  cent  bet¬ 
ter.  We  are  not  in  a  good  corn  section. 
Our  seasons  are  too  short,  and  our  alti¬ 
tude  too  high.  Most  of  the  coru  raised 
is  for  silage.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cortland 
the  corn  crop  is  extra  good;  also  east 
and  west  of  Binghamton.  I  have  visited 
both  «tf  these  places  recently.  I  think  the 
silos  here  will  be  well-filled.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  think  they  have  more  than  enough. 
Our  season  has  been  favorable  for  the 
corn  crop,  warmer  weather  and  less  rain 
than  usual.  A.  o.  s. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


One  Trouble  with  Vetch 

While  much  is  being  written  in  favor 
of  vetch  as  a  cover  crop,  let  me  add  one 
word  of  caution.  Do  not  sow  more  than 
you  can  plow  under  at  the  right  time, 
for  if  it  is  not  entirely  covered  it  will 
grow  and  make  much  trouble.  J.  W. 

Urbana,  N.  Y. 

One  trouble  we  have  found  with  vetch 
is  that  it  spreads  over  the  farm  and  gets 
into  the  small  grain.  This  does  not 
trouble  us,  as  we  use  it  in  the  orchards 
and  consider  anything  that  grows,  includ¬ 
ing  weeds,  useful  as  organic  matter. 
Where  the  vetch  works  into  the  wheat 
there  will  be  trouble  in  cleaning  the  seed 
out. 


Sale  of  Berkshire  Swine 

The  Berkshire  County  (Mass.)  Berk¬ 
shire  Club  will  hold  a  consignment  sale  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  November  (>.  About  20 
boars  and  30  gilts  will  be  offered,  the  ma¬ 
jority  being  last  Fall’s  breeding.  The 
growth  of  the  Berkshire  swine  industry 
in  this  county  has  been  rapid,  and  the 
club  is  using  great  care  to  see  that  all 
breeding  stock  sent  out  from  the  county 
shall  be  of  desirable  types.  Prolificacy, 
size  and  easy  feeding  and  maturing  quali¬ 
ties  are  points  insisted  on.  The  consign¬ 
ment  will  represent  a  variety  of  blood 
lines,  which  will  give  breeders  opportunity 
to  pick  out  the  strain  best  suited  to  im¬ 
prove  their  breeds. 


Skin  Disease 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  some  skin 
disease,  started  about  a  year  ago.  At 
first  he  was  only  prickly  and  itchy,  as  if 
the  flies  had  bitten  him,  but  he  is  getting 
worse  all  the  time,  until  now  it  extends 
all  over,  and  the  hair  is  rubbed  off  at 
spots  and  skin  is  sore.  We  have  two- 
other  horses  and  a  mule  that  are  starting 
with  this  skin  disease.  What  can  I  do 
to  clean  my  horses  from  this  disease? 

Pennsylvania.  *  n.  d.  h. 

As  other  horses  and  the  mules  are 
catching  this  disease  we  think  it  most  be 
parasitic  mange,  and  if  that  is  the  case 
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^Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Cuts  your  feeding  costs.  Have  bigger 
pigs,  fatter  hogs.  Get  them  ready  lor 
market  in  far  less  time.  You  can  do  it. 

Prove  at  our  risk  that  Milkoline  is  the 
surest  farm  money  maker  known. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Offer 

barrel,  or  a  barrel.  Take  30  days — feed  half  to  your 
hogs  and  poultry.  If  not  absolutely  satisfied  return 
the  unused  part  and  we  will  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  us — no  charge  for  the  half  you  used. 

lUilknlino  has  a  hasG  nf  Pure  Modified  Butter- 
lllllivuiiuc  milk  to  which  essential  fats  and 
acids  are  added.  Milkoline  comes  in  condensed  form. 
Will  keep  indefinitely  in  any  cliimate.  Will  not 
mould,  sour  or  rot.  Plies  wiU  not  come  near  it. 

9<»  n  jCallnn  For  feeding  mix  one  part  Milkoline 
idV.  a  VKl HUM  with  50  parts  of  water  or  swill  and 
feed  with  your  usual  grain  feeds.  It  helps  keep  hogs 
healths',  their  appetites  keen  and  makes  more  pork 
per  bushel  of  grain.  Stop  bu.ving  buttermilk  of  un¬ 
certain  quality.  Use  Milkoline  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  be  sure  of  uniform  acidity,  and  at  a  cost  of 
2c  a  gallon  or  less  when  fed  as  directed.  Many 
users  say  Milkoline  saves  them  one-third  on  feed 
bills  because  it  makes  their  hogs  and  poultry  as¬ 
similate  all  their  feed. 

11flOQ£  prAfU  W.  H.  Graham,  Middleton. 
A'ivv/yo  r  I  Ullt  Mo.,  writes  that  he  got  an  ex¬ 
tra  $420  worth  of  pork  from  $30  worth  of  Milkoline 
in  a  sixty  day  feed.  He  made  an  actual  test  of  this 
lot  of  hogs  in  comparison  with  another  bunch.  We 
could  quote  hundreds  of  testimonials,  but  the  best 
proof  is  that  we  legally  guarantee  Milkoline  to  be 
satisfactory  or  refund  your  money,  (you  are  the 
judge)  and  refer  you  to  S.  W.  Blvd.  Bank  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  Mo.,  and  B.  G.  Dunn  &  Co.  MILKOLINE 
is  just  as  good  for  Poultry  as  for  Hogs. 

Order  from  Nearest  Dealer  or  Direct  from  this  Ad. 
Send  cheek  or  money  order  and  ask  for  free  book¬ 
let,  "Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market.” 


5  Gals. 

at  Creamery  $1.50 

per 

gal . 

10  ” 

“  ”  1.25 

per 

gal . 

15  " 

“  "  1.10 

per 

gal . 

32  “ 

”  "  1.00 

per 

gal . 

o')  44 

.90 

per 

gal . 

. 49.50 

No  charge  for  kegs  or  barrels.  Prices  F.  O.  B. 
Nearest  Dealer  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THZ  MILKOLINE  MFC.  CO.  ^SrSW.  b^8' 

Distributed  by  : 

VJ.J.  Blanchard.  880  Plymouth  St.,  Abbington,  Mass. 

Anderson  &  Scofield,  Ffshkill,  N.  Y. 

Frank  S.  Jones,  305  Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


you  should  have  a  qualifled  veterinarian 
give  the  animals  a  course  of  treatment. 
One  plan  is  to  clip  them,  wash  clean,  and 
when  dry  expose  the  body  to  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur  fed  into  a  close  box 
in  which  the  horse  is  stood,  with  its 
head  and  neck  protruding  from  an  orifice 
left  for  that  purpose.  The  fumes  have  to 
be  kept  from  getting  into  the  horse’s  nos¬ 
trils.  Afterward  the  head  and  neck  are 
treated  with  a  solution  of  coal  tar  dip 
and  sulphur,  or  some  other  lotion  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  veterinarian.  Meanwhile 
clip  the  animals  and  wash  affected  parts 
with  a  1-50  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  made 
creamy  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  A.  s.  A. 


r  or  »  ale 

1  20  H.  P.  portable  Gasoline  Engine....  $500 

1  15H.P.  “  “  “  ....  400 

2  8  H.  P.  “  “  **  ....  3SO 

1  6  H.  P.  “  “  “  ....  325 

1  No.  15  Ohio  Ensilage  Cutter  and  Blower  200 
/  bo vp  engines  are  equipped  with  Webster  Magneto  and 
ar  sold  to  be  right  and  in  first-class  running  order.  All 
i  re  standard  make  and  you  will  always  he  able  to  obta  n 
service  and  repairs,  HENRY  W.  SATTERTH  WAITE.  W.odbonrne,  Pi. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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That  is  but  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  I  nternatienal  ^ 

Ready  Ration  —  it’s  always  ready  whenever  it  is  time  to  feed  ^ 
your  cows.  Don’t  spend  time  and  worry  mixing  your  own  * 
feeds.  Guess-work  in  feeding  means  uncertain  milk-produc-  % 
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tion.  Pin  your  faith  to 

International 


Ready  Ration 


* 

♦ 


Comes  ready  mixed  and  mixed  right.  In  big 

demand  by  dairymen  because  it  has  made  good  with  their 
cows.  It’s  •  bulky  satisfying  ration.  Stimulates  cows 
.  to  top-notch  milk  production,  and  keeps  them  in 
A-l  condition.  Years  of  experimenting  by 
#  practical  dairymen  have  made  International 


andUsed 
^Dairymen 
Everywl 
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Ready  Ration  superior  in  every  way  to  any 
other  dai.-y  feed  on  the  market.  And  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairyman  have  proved  it.  Every 
ingredient  is  the  best  that  money  can 
buy.  Place  a  trial  order  with  your 
dealer  today.  If  he  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  write  to  us. 


International 
Sugar  Feed  Co. 

Minneapolis 
I  Minn.  % 

*  LIVE  *  ! 

*  SALESMEN  #  ! 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Drt  A.  S.  Alexander 


Bloat 

Would  there  be  likely  to  be  any  trou¬ 
ble  from  bloat  in  cattle  if  pastured  on 
Sudan  grass  or  drilled  corn,  also  buck¬ 
wheat  in  full  bloom?  I  would  like  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  as  temporary  pasture. 

New'  York.  c.  D.  N. 

Any  rank  green  crop  fed  when  wet  or 
suddenly  to  hungry  cattle  not  accustomed 
to  such  feed  may  cause  bloat.  Sudan 
grass  and  corn  fodder  should  be  cut  green 
and  fed  as  soiling  crops  or  in  form  of  hay 
instead  of  being  pastured,  and  the  value 
of  buckwheat  is  in  the  grain  rather  than 
in  fodder  or  hay. 


Garget 

A  cow  that  I  have  just  bought  has  one 
teat  where  milk  comes  in  thick  lumps, 
and  when  it  stands  a  few  minutes  becomes 
stringy  and  thick.  The  cow  has  good 
clover  pasture  and  plenty  of  green  fodder 
at  night,  also  has  dairy  feed  m^nt  and 
morning.  What  is  the  trouble?  I  also  ha\e 
five  shotes  that  are  getting  weak  and 
stiff  in  back  legs,  seem  to  lie  down  all  the 
time.  They  have  not  been  eating  much 
for  a  couple  of  days.  They  have  good 
shelter  in  an  Alfalfa  field.  I  feed  them 
milk,  hog  feed,  red  dog,  middlings,  oil- 
meal  and  tankage.  I  give  them  what  they 
will  eat  morning,  noon  and  night.  Do 
you  think  I  am  overfeeding  them? 

New  Jersey.  w.  e. 

1.  This  is  a  chronic  case  of  mammitis 
or  garget  affecting  one  quarter,  and  it 
probably  will  prove  incurable.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  best,  if  possible,  to  dry  off  all 
secretion  in  that  quarter.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  do  so,  then  strip  the  quarter  clean 
four  times  a  day  and  twice  daily  rub  in 
a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  fluid  extracts  of  poke  root 
and  belladonna  and  eight  parts  of  lard  or 
lanolin.  If  that  does  not  suffice  try  the  t 
effects  of  a  mixture 'of  one  part  of  mer¬ 
curial  ointment  and  three  parts  of  lard 
rubbed  in  once  daily.  Also  give  inter¬ 
nally  a  tablespoonful  each  of  powdered 
saltpeter  and  poke  root,  once  daily  in 
water  or  feed  for  four  ' consecutive  days 
a  week,  for  two  weeks.  2.  You  no  doubt 
are  overfeeding  the  hogs.  Feed  wheat 
middlings,  shelled  corn  .and  tankage  dry 
from  a  self-feeder,  allowing  it  sparingly 
at  first  and  graduallly  increasing  the 
amount  as  the  hogs  improve.  They  may 
have  milk  once  or  twice  daily,  if  you  have 
it  to  spare.  If  fever  appears  employ  a 
veterinarian  at  once,  as  a  contagioxis 
disease,  such  as  cholera  or  hemorrhagic 
septicemia  (swine  plague),  would  be  the 
likely  cause,  and  vaccination  should  be 
done. 


acid  solution.  Every  other  day  dust  the 
eyeballs  with  a  mixture  of  finely  pow¬ 
dered  iodoform  or  calomel  and  boric  acid. 
If  an  eve  remains  badly  affected  after  in¬ 
flammation  subsides,  paint  it  once  daily 
for  10  days  with  a  solution  of  two  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  and  one  ounce  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  to  be  kept  in  a  blue  glass 
bottle,  and  give  one  dram  of  iodide  of  pot¬ 
ash  in  water  night  and  morning  for  five 
consecutive  days. 

Worms 

Undoubtedly  you  have  published  the 
best  remedy  for  the  long  round  worms  in 
horses  numbers  of  times,  but  I  cannot 
seem  to  find  such.  Will  you  let  me  know 
what  you  recommend?  E.  n,  8. 

Connecticut. 

Mix  together  two  parts  of  salt  and  one 
part  each  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  (pow¬ 
dered  copperas)  and  sulphur  and  of  this 
mix  one  tablespoonful  in  the  feed  night 
and  morning  for  a  week ;  then  stop  for  10 
days  and  then  give  the  powder  for  an¬ 
other  week.  This  kills  the  worms  inter¬ 
nally  and  they  are  digested,  so  don’t  look 
for  them  in  the  manure.  Omit  iron  for  a 
mare  in  foal  and  increase  salt  and  sul¬ 
phur.  Veterinarians  give  stronger  and 
possibly  more  effective  medicine  than  this, 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  prescribe  them 
for  general  use.  The  mixture  here  pre¬ 
scribed  has  given  very  good  results  in 
most  instances;  Colts  take  less  doses,  ac¬ 
cording  to  age  and  size. 

Warts 

I  have  a  young  cow  that  is  getting 
peculiar  warts  on  her  udder,  one  the 


size  of  a  man’s  thumb.  It  is  rough  and 
sticky  like  a  burr.  The  warts  are  spread¬ 
ing.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  stop 
them  or  take  them  away?  A.  E.  8. 

Maryland. 

Saturate  the  warts  twice  daily  with 
water  containing  all  the  baking  soda  it 
will  dissolve  when  hot.  Snip  off  any  wart 
that  has  a  slim  neck  ;  but  only  remove  a 
few  at  a  time  in  this  way.  Lightly  rub 
with  a  lunar  caustic  pencil  upon  the  base 
of  any  wart  that  starts  growing  again. 
Castor  oil  well  rubbed  in  twice  daily  is 
the  favorite  remedy  for  small  warts  on 
the  teats,  but  we  think  the  soda  solution 
gives  quicker  and  more  certain  results. 

Hemorrhagic  Septicemia 

A  neighbor  of  mine  has  been  losing  his 
calves  mysteriously.  They  are  running 
on  good  pasture  in  orchard,  and  fed  skim- 
milk  ;  look  well,  seem  all  right  every  way 
until  they  are  taken  sick.  They  just 
stand  around  stupidly,  head  drooped ;  a 
little  blood  trickles  down  from  eyes  and 
out  of  nose,  and  they  live  only  about  24 
hours.  Stomach  seems  all  right ;  no  bloat 
or  anything  appears  unnatural,  except 
that  a  little  blood  is  found  settled  among 
intestines.  R.  w.  «T. 

Oregon. 

The  disease  is  contagious  and  fatal 
and  is  caused  by  the  bacillus  bipolaris  bo- 
visepticus.  Its  name,  hemorrhagic  sep¬ 
ticemia,  indicates  that  it  is  characterized 
by  hemorrhages  or  bleedings,  and  septi¬ 
cemia  means  blood  poisoning.  Sheep, 
swine  and  chickens  are  attacked  by  this 
bacillus  in  forms*  peculiar  to  these  ani¬ 
mals.  In  all,  the  after-death  appearances 
show  blood  spots  under  the  skin  and  upon 
the  lining  membrane  (serous)  of  all  en¬ 
closed  cavities,  and  blood  flows  or  drips 
from  the  nostrils  or  mouth,  or  bloody 
foam  comes  away.  The  disease  is  con¬ 
tracted  from  affected  animals  or  in  low, 
wet  pastures,  or  on  wild  land  where  there 
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is  surface  drinking  water.  Commonly  it 
is  brought  in  with  new-bought  animals, 
so  that  they  always  should  be  quaran¬ 
tined  for  two  weeks  or  more  to  determine 
whether  they  are  healthy  before  turning 
them  in  with  the  home  herd.  Treatment 
rarely  succeeds,  but  the  disease  may  be 
prevented  with  a  fair  degree  of  success 
by  vaccination  with  bacterins,  which  are 
dead  culture  of  the  germ.  Fine  success 
has  been  had  in  stopping  the  disease 
among  sheep  by  the  use  of  these  bacterins. 
Consult  your  veterinarian  about  this  at 
once,  and  meanwhile  keep  stock  off  the 
infected  pasture. 


Carbolic  Acid  for  Abortion 

Will  you  tell  me  amount  of  carbolic 
acid  to  give  cows  for  abortion?  e.  ii. 

New  York. 

Carbolic  acid  is  not  a  certain  remedy 
for  contagious  abortion,  but  is  commonly 
used  and  by  many  thought  to  be  helpful. 
The  dose  is  two  drams  of  pure  carbolic 
acid,  well  diluted  with  water,  and  given 
in  soft  feed  every  other  night  during  alter¬ 
nate  fortnights,  starting  at  the  end  of 
the  eighth  week  of  gestation  and  continu¬ 
ing  until  the  end  of  the  seventh  month. 
Another  plan  is  to  inject  10  cubic  centi¬ 
meters  of  a  three  per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  under  the  skin  every  10 
days  during  gestation.  On  account  of  the 
high  price  of  pure  carbolic  acid  some 
breeders  are  now  using  the  crude  acid  for 
internal  use,  and  say  it  is  as  useful  as 
the  pure  article.  No  perfectly  successful 
remedy  has  been  found  for  contagious 
abortion,  but  disinfection  of  the  stables 
and  of  the  cows,  under  direction  of  a 
q  alified  veterinarian,  offers  the  best 
chance  of  eventually  ridding  a  herd  of 
the  disease. 


Wife:  “Did  you  kill  that  fly,  dear?” 
Aviator  Husband :  “No,  but  I  drove  him 
down  in  a  badly  damaged  condition.” — • 
Melbourne  Australasian. 


Hygroma 

One  of  my  cows  has,  in  the  past  few 
days,  developed  on  the  front  of  her  knee 
a  bunch  about  the  size  of  my  fist.  There 
seems  to  be  no  swelling  except  in  this  one 
place.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  sore,  but 
it  causes  just  a  slight  lameness.  The 
bunch  is  loose  and  flabby.  What  do  you 
think  causes  this  bunch,  and  what  can  I 
do  to  reduce  it?  r.  ,T.  T. 

New  York. 

Bruising  is  the  cause  of  the  condition 
described,  and  it  generally  is  done  when 
a  cow  reaches  over  to  eat  feed  from  the 
alley  floor  in  front  of  her  feed  trough. 
The  knees  bruise  upon  the  floor  or  upon 
the  curb  of  the  stanchion.  Remove  the 
cowr  to  a  box  stall.  .  The  cyst  or  sac  no 
doubt  contains  serum,  and  if  this  is  not 
reabsorbed,  when  you  remove  the  cause 
and  apply  tincture  of  iodine  daily  to  this 
lump,  it  will  have  to  be  opened  at  the 
lowest  part  for  liberation  of  serum  and 
possibly  clots  of  blood  or  fibrin.  After 
liberating  the  fluid  tincture  of  iodine 
should  be  injected  and  the  cavity  then 
packed  daily  with  antiseptic  gauze  or 
oakum  saturated  writh  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  turpentine  and  two  parts  of  sweet 
oil  or  raw  linseed  oil.  We  usually  ban¬ 
dage  the  leg  from  the  foot  up  and  over 
the  knee  after  the  operation  to  apply 
necessary  pressure  during  the  healing 
process. 


Pink-eye 

I  have  two  heifers ;  one  was  three  years 
old  April  20  last.  The  other  two  years 
old  April  4,  due  to  freshen  with  first  calf 
September  12.  About  10  days  ago  I  no¬ 
ticed  they  had  sore  eyes,  one  each.  Water 
runs  out  of  them  quite  badly,  and  they 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  eye  shut  most 
of  the  time.  Now  I  notice  a  white  spot 
on  the  ball  of  the  eye,  close  to  pupil,  or 
almost  on  sight.  The  two-year-old’s  eye¬ 
ball  seems  to  be  getting  a  white  scum  all 
over.  I  keep  them  staked  out  in  meadow  ; 
quite  a  lot  of  tall  weeds,  and  rather  wet 
at  times  during  this  Summer.  I  have 
washed  them  with  a  weak  wash  of  salt 
and  water  (lukewarm).  Anything  you 
can  advise  me  to  do  will  be  appreciated. 

New  Jersey.  A.  M. 

The  disease  described  is  contagious  and 
known  as  pink-eye,  or,  technically,  as  con¬ 
tagious  keratitis  or  ophthalmia.  Isolate 
affected  cattle  in  a  darkened  stable  and 
feed  them  light,  laxation  rations.  Night 
and  morning  bathe  affected  eyes  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  or  keep 
the  eyes  covered  with  a  soft  cloth  or 
compvess,  to  be  kept  wet  with  the  boric 


natural 


SOLVES  THE  HELP  QUESTION 

Pataskala,  Ohio 

We  have  been  using  one  of  your  milkers  for  two  and  one-half  years— are 
milking  18  cows  in  45  minutes. 

The  cows  like  it  much  better  than  hand  milking.  It  surely  solves  the  help 
question  which  has  been  puzzling  all  the  dairymen. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  good  points  about  it,  but  the  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  more. 

You  have  the  privilege  of  referring  anyone  to  us. 

Yours  very  truly,  RAY  OSBORN 


A“three  man-power”  machine — the 
Universal  Natural  Milker.  One  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  modern 
farm  methods. 

Universal  milks  three  cows  in  the 
same  time  one  man  can  milk  a  single 
cow  by  hand.  And  Universal  results 
are  better. 

The  Universal  milks  natures  own 
way — massaging  two  teats  while  milk¬ 
ing  two.  Does  the  work  really  better 
than  the  average  hand  milker  at  one- 
third  the  cost.  And  better  for  the  cow. 

Universal  rubber  lined  teat  cup  fits 
every  cow.  No  fitting,  no  adjusting. 
So  simple  that  a  boy  or.girl  of  12  can 
operate.  Easy  to  clean,  more  sanitary. 

Twice  a  day  Universal  pays  its  way, 
cutting  time  and  expense.  On  the  job 
every  day — 730  times  a  year.  Winter 
and  Summer. 

Labor  may  come  and  go  but  the  Universal  goes 
on  throughout  a  lifetime,  saving  money. 

See  our  nearest  dealer — or  write  us  for  catalog 

The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Company 

610  Mound  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quo- 
tations  covers  the  qualities  on  hand  at 
the  time.  The  best  grades  of  most  fruits 
and  vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on 
sale  one  week  may  be  much  better  or 
poorer  than  next  week’s  offerings,  so  that 
a  lower  top  price  on  such  products  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  lower  general  mar¬ 
ket.  This  does  not  apply  to  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs,  which  ai'e  more  thoroughly 
standardized. 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  September,  $3.21  per 
100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200 
to  210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4e  per 


100  additional  for  every  tenth  of 

l 

per 

cent  butterfat  over  3. 

butter. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

..  57 

<@ 

58 

Good  to  Choice  . 

..  65 

to 

56« 

Lower  Grades.... . 

to 

52 

City  made . 

to 

49 

Dairy,  best  . 

to 

57 

Common  to  good  . 

46 

to 

54 

Packing  Stock . . . 

to 

46 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

31 

© 

31^ 

Good  to  choice. . , . 

. . .  29 

30 

Bkltns,  nest.  . 

to 

23 

<a 

18, 

EGGS. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  lancy  .... 

..  74 

to 

75 

Medium  to  good  . 

65 

<a 

72 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  i»«si . 

..  63 

to 

65 

Common  to  good . . 

..  52 

to 

57 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

...  70 

73 

Medium  to  yood,  mixed  colors  . 

..  53 

to 

56 

Lower  grades . 

to 

42 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

to  16  00 

Bulls  . 

<4 

8  50 

.  4  00 

R  (Ml 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs . 

to 25  00 

Culls . 

@17  00 

Hogs . . . 

to  20  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  00  to  8  00 

Lambs  . .....14  00  @18  76 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Cblckens  choice  lb .  40  to  40 

Fair  to  Good .  34  to  37 

Broilers,  lb .  40  k*  48 

Fowls .  33  to  39 

Boosters .  , .  22  to  23 

Ducks  . 34  @  35 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00  to  8  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 10  50  Kill  75 

Pea . ..:  7  00  <e.8  25 

Medium  ..  .  . . .  7  00  (a>  8  25 

Bed  Kidney . 10  50  @14  00 

White  Kidney, . 12  25  <312  50 

Yellow  Eye .  7  00  to  7  50 

Lima.  California .  1175  <312  00 

FRUITS. 

Apples.  Wealthy,  bbl . . .  5  00 

Fall  Pippins .  5  00 

Twenty  Ounce .  4  00 

Oldenburg . V .  3  00 

Wolf  River .  0  00 

Greening .  4  <  0 

Gravenstein .  4  00 

McIntosh . .  4  50 

Alexander . .  4  00 

Wind  i  alls  .  100 

l’ears.  Bart  ett,  bbi .  3  00 

Seckel,  bbl .  4  oo 

Oranges,  box  .  0  00 

Lemons,  box  .  *  50 

Grape  Fruit .  4  50 

Pineapples.  3bs  to  80s .  4  50 

Peaches.  6-bkt.  crate  . .  2  oo 

Bu.  bkt .  1  25 

Muskmelons.  bu . . .  1  50 

Watermelons,  carload  .  150  00 

Black  erries.  qt .  15 

Huckleberries,  qt  .  18 

Plums.  6-lb.  bkt .  40 

Grapes,  8-bkt,  crate .  90 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Ljng  Island,  bbl. 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . . 


<3  7  50 
to  7  00 
(3  6  00 
<3  7  00 
@  8  00 
a  7  50 
<3  6  00 
@9  00 
@  7  00 
to  1  75 
<3  7  00 
@  8  00 
to  9  1 0 
@  6  26 
to  7  00 
to  7  50 
<3  4  00 
to  2  26 
<3  3  00 
(3300  00 
@  25 

<3  25 

(3  05 

to  1  10 


. 5  00 

. 4  10 

.  1  00 

Beets,  bnl  .  2  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  150 

Cabbage— bbl .  1  00 

Lettuce,  lialf-bbl.  basket .  50 

Ouions.  100  lbs .  2  00 

String  Beaus  uu .  75 

Squash,  bu.  ,  . 50 

Egg  Plants,  bu  .  75 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  00 

Okra,  bu . 2  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  50 

Peas.  bu.  bkt .  1  50 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate . 1  50 

3-pk.  box .  1  00 

Badisbes.  100  bunches  .  1  50 

Sweet  Corn,  loo  ears. .  1  00 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 4  00 

Peppers,  bbl .  1  50 

ltomaine,  bu .  50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  40 


to  ij  (.0 
to  5  00 
to  2  00 
to  2  60 
<3  3  00 
to  1  50 
to  1  25 
<a  2  50 
(3  2  00 
to  1  00 
to  90 
to  1  50 
to  3  00 
<3  2  60 
<3  4  00 
@  2  60 
to  2  50 
@  2  50 
to  3  50 
@  6  00 
to  4  00 
@  1  00 
@  i  oo 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  34  ou  ia 35  00 

No.  2 .  29  00  to>32  00 

No.  3  .  26  00  to27  00 

Shipping . 22  00  <324  00 

Closer,  mixed . 24  00  to 27  00 

Straw,  Rye . 14  00  @17  00 

GRAIN 

Following  an*  the  Government  prices 
on  No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets : 
New  York,  $2.37%  ;  Chicago,  $2  23  ;  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  .$2.13.  Corn,  No.  2  yellow,  New 
York,  $1.82 ;  oats,  No.  2  white,  82c;  rye, 
$1.54 ;  barley,  $1.34. 

Wool 

Demand  from  mills  is  reported  dull. 
Recent  business  at  Boston  was  as  follows: 
New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed  de¬ 
laine,  78  to  S2c;  half  blood,  75  to  78c; 
three-eighths  blood,  98  to  (59c.  New  Eng¬ 
land,  half  blood,  unwashed,  72  to  75c; 
three-eighths  blood,  66  to  67c.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  half  blood,  combing,  80  to 
Sic;  unwashed  delaine,  82  to  SO  The 
Government  recently  offered  at  Boston 
300.000  yards  of  olive  drab  melton,  said 
to  have  cost  $4  per  yard.  Most  of  the 
bids  made  were  at  one-half  of  this  price 
or  less,  and  will  probably  be  rejected. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York  (  live  poultry 

Butter— Best  prints,  lb . '...65  to  66c  Chickens,  30  to  33c ;  fowls,  32  to  36c; 

Tub,  good  to  choice . 60  to  63c  roosters,  23  to  24c;  ducks,  26  to  28c. 

Cheese  . 35  to  40c  dressed  poultry 

Goo?toc^hoi>ce.'.‘:. ::::::::: 'M  S  70?  f®  \°n tto ? 

Bacon, ^r,.  7.7.7;/.:  7  77 : : :  :ll  &  so?  *9^;  doz.,  $7.50  to  $8,257  ",J  0  00  ’ 

Rib  roast,  lb . 30  to  40c  FRUITS 

Steak,  lb.  ••  •  . . 40  to  50c  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $3  ;  peaches,  crate,  $2 

blank  roast,  lb . to  3oc  t0  $2  50;  muskmelons,  bu.,  25  to  90c;  wa- 

(  orned  beef . to  *jOc  termelons,  car,  $100  to  $200;  pears,  bu., 

,  ver  “a  i°  5cC  $1-50  to  $3  ;  grapes,  4-lb.  bkt.,  18  to  22c. 

Lamb — Shoulder . 20  to  28c  - - 

Leg  . 30  to  35c  vegetables 

Loin  chops . 50  to  65c  Potatoes,  No.  1.  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $5.25; 

Stewing  beef . 30  to  40c  No.  2,  $2  to  $3;  cabbage,  ton,  $30  to  $40; 

Veal  . 30  to  40c  onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

Salt  pork  . . .40  to  4;>c  hay  and  straw 

H«dd“k »d-h7rViii::;::;::;:  TtoW.m  *32;  no. 

Cod  fresh  15o  9.’  $28  to  $29  >  clover  mixed,  $31  to  $32. 

Blue  fish  .7777777777  40c  ®  $12  to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat, 

Fowls,  lb . 35  to  45c  '•iX  t0 

Chickens,  lb . 45  to  50c 

Potatoes,  lb.  .  4  to  5c  Buffalo  Markets 

Lettuce,  bead  .  5  to  8c  Tbe  weather  has  turned  warm  again, 

apples,  doz.  . . ou  to  averaging  warmer  than  the  whole  of  Au- 

urapes,  _u-ll).  bkt . ■  gust,  which  was  not  very  favorable  to  veg- 

Plums,  8-lb.  bkt.. . .o0  to  >oc  etati0n,  though  it  gave  us  some  needed 

Peaches,  14-qt.  bkt . . . . ,  l._o  to  ..  l.oO  nijn.  The  monthly,  fall  of  three  inches 

Crabapples,  14-qt.  bkt .  1  _o  was  up  to  the  average  of  the  year.  It 

l  ears,  i-i-qr.  out ............  .  l.zo  t]}fj  not  Come  any  too  soon,  for  certain 

Tomatoes,  doz.  . -o  to  3oc  neglected  districts  were  about  dried  up. 

Cucumbers,  each .  o  to  10c  so  that  trees,  as  weii  as  gardens,  began  to 

1  lekles,  •  -lb.  bkt. . . . . >0  to  ooc  show  weakness.  It  is  hoped  that  potatoes 

1 77lC77'  foz'  ‘ . ia  7  will  set  a  new  crop,  as  they  usually  do 

Unions,  qt . in  to  loc  after  rains,  and  produce  a  surplus  to  make 

- -  up  for  the  lack  of  early  ones.  Potatoes 

D.  ......  ...  are  now  quoted  at  $3.50  to  $3.75  per  100- 

Philadelphia  Markets  lb.  sack(  and  Virginia  sweets  at  $5  4o 

butter  $5.25  per  bbl.  Apples  are  not .  so  firm. 

Best  prints^  63  to  65c;  tub  Creamery,  Western  New  York  having  reported  a  bet- 

best,  60  to  01c;  lower  grades,  50  to  53c  ter  £r°P.  8howln«*  Quotations  $2  to  $3 

’  ■  ’  per  bu.  for  green  and  red  firsts,  $1  to  $1.50 

EGGS  .  .  for  common,  and  $2  50  to  $3.25  for  crabs. 

Nearby,  faucy^  62_  to  63c;  gathered,  per  bu.  Beans  are  dull,  but  not- lower,  at 

good  to  choice,  45  to  52c.  85  to  $7  per  bu.  for  sorts.  Onions  are 
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steady  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  bu.  for  home¬ 
grown. 

Special  and  Southern  fruits  are  mostly 
in  larges  receipt  and  not  so  strong.  Peach¬ 
es  are  $2.50  to  $3.25  for  home  grown  : 
pears,  $2.50  to  $3  for  Bartlett,  per  bu. ; 
plums,  40  to  60c  for  7-lb.  basket;  grapes, 
30  to  35c  for  7 -lb.  basket,  $2.50  to  $2.75 
per  box  for  California  Malaga;  watermel¬ 
ons.  25  to  90c  each ;  muskmelons,  $2.50 
to  $2.75  per  bu. ;  huckleberries.  1:0  to  20c 
per  qt. ;  orarges,  $5  25  to  $6  50;  lemons, 
$5  to  $8;  grapefruit.  California.  $4.50  to 
$5.  all  per  box;  limes,  50  to  7oe  per  100; 
bananas,  $4  to  $7  per  bunch. 

Vegetables  are  mostly  steady  on  heavy 
receipts.  Cabbage,  $2  50  to  $3.50  per  100 
lbs.  ;  Lima  beans,  40  to  50c  per  qt. ;  string 
beans.  $1  to  $2 ;  beets,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  car¬ 
rots,  75e  to  $1.40 ;  cucumbers,  7oe  to 
$1.40;  eggplant,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  tomatoes, 
$1  to  $1.25;  Summer  squash,  $1  to  $135, 
all  per  bu. ;  celery ,*  75  to  95e  per  bunch  ; 
Bantam  corn,  15  to  20c  per  doz.;  lettuce. 
$1  to  $2  per  2-doz.  box ;  parsley,  50  to 
75c :  radishes,  20  to-  25c,  all  per  dozen 
bunches*  cucumber  pickles,  40  to  75c  per 
100. 

Butter  has  advanced  again  to  54  to  61c 
for  creamery,  4s  to  54c  for  dairy,  47  to 
53c  for  crocks,  43  to  44c  for  common,  and 
36  to  38c  for  oleomargaine.  Cheese  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  fairly  active  at  32  to  35c 
from  flats  to  daisies.  Eggs  are  strong  and 
advance  predicted  at  55  to  62c  for  hen¬ 
nery,  52  to  53e  for  State  candled,  49  to 
50c  for  Western  candled. 

Poultry  is  steady  to  strong  on  heavy 
receipts.  Dressed  turkey  is  48  to  49c : 
fowl,  33  to  3Sc;  broilers,  40  to  43c;  old 
roosters.  25;  duck,  38  to  40c;  geese,  27  f.. 
32c.  Live  turkeys  not  offered.  Other 
fowls,  mostly  2  to  3c  lower  than  dressed, 
with  frozen  lc  below  dressed  unfrozen. 

Maple  sugar  is  dull  at. 17  to  24c  per  lb. 
for  dry  sugar  and  $1.75  to  $2  for  syrup. 
Money,  33c  per  lb.  for  extract.  Hay  is 
quiet,  quoted  at  $22  to  $27  for  all  grades 
of  Timothy  baled  on  track.  j.  w.  c. 


‘Fairbanks -Morse 
"Z" Engine  with 
"Bosch  Magneto 


_  ^  jl 

Farm  Engine  Supremacy 


THE  famous  Z  Engine  and  tke  Bosch  high  tension,  oscillating  magneto 
combine  to  make  the  one  SUPREME  farm  engine.  5  The  dependability 
of  the  Bosch  in  delivering  a  steady  succession  of  hot,  intensive  sparks  is  vtell 
known  and  adds  the  one  possible  betterment  to  the  “Z” — always  recognized 
as  America’s  foremost  farm  engine.  5  Call  on  your  “Z”  Engine  dealer  and 
see  the  result  of  this  newest  combination — FAIRBANKS-MORSE  “Z** 
WITH  BOSCH  MAGNETO.  5  Ov  er  200  Bosch  Service  Stations  assist 
our  dealers  in  delivering  maximum  engine  service.  5  Prices —  1  Y  H.  P.,  $75.00 
3  H.  P.,  $125.00 — 6  H.  P.,  $200.00 — all  F.  O.  B.  Factory. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  fcr(8 
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Poultry  and  Livestock 


Making  Sure  of  Young  Turkeys 

►Some  time  ago  I  had  a  clipping  sent  me 
from  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  clipping  stated 
that  an  inquiry  had  been  made  regarding 
young  turkeys  suffering  from  leg  weakness 
two  weeks  old.  Now  I  have  never  known 
of  young  turkeys  having  leg  weakness  at 
that  age.  If  the  coop  that  those  little  tur¬ 
keys  were  housed  in  had  a  board  bottom, 
the  bottom  of  that  coop  must  have  been 
flat  on  the  ground.  A  coop  flat  on  the 
ground  is  nothing  but  a  death  trap  for 
young  turkeys.  Raise  up  the  coop  and 
you  will  find  that  the  bottom  is  all  wet, 
and  the  ground  is  cold  and  moist.  The 
dampness 'comes  right  up  through  the  floor 
and  affects  the  little  birds.  It  is  the 
worst  thing  in  the  world  to  confine  a  tur¬ 
key  hen  in  the  coop  and  let  the  little  tur¬ 
keys  run  out.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
always  considerable  dampness  where  a 
turkey  has  been  in  the  coop  all  day.  Her 
droppings  are  tramped  into  the  floor  and 
the  little  birds  have  to  be  mothered  on 
that  floor  at  night.  When  the  little  birds 
run  out  alone  they  never  go  far  from  the 
coops.  They  go  right  around  that  coop, 
where  they  ought  to  have  new  ground 
every  day. 

When  your  little  turkeys  are  hatched 
out.  place  the  mother  in  a  good  clean  coop, 
with  plenty  of  dry  bedding.  The  first  feed 
that  you  give  them  is  hard-boiled  egg.  a 
shake  of  ginger,  cut  up  sting  nettle  very 
fine,  and  if  you  have  no  sting  nettle,  cut 
up  dandelion  or  lettuce.  You  can  give 
them  a  little  rolled  oats.  I  strongly  ap¬ 
prove  of  sour  milk,  but  the  little  poults 
thrive  better  for  the  first  three  or  four 
days  on  sweet  milk.  A  good  start  is 
everything.  Re  sure  to  disinfect  them  for 
vermin.  m 

I  have  runs  5  ft.  each  way  and  28  in. 
high,  with  an  opening  the  size  of  a  door 
in  the  coop.  I  let  the  mother  out  after 
the  little  birds  are  four  or  five  days  old. 
Drive  her  gently  into  the  run  with  the 
little  poults.  Put  shade  over  one-half  of 
the  run  and  close  up  the  entrance  to  the 
run  well.  I  do  that,  every  morning  on  fine 
days.  I  move  the  run  every  day  on  clean 
ground.  After  a  few  days  the  mother  lieu 
knows  what  is  required  of  her  and  she 
will  go  back  and  forth  to  the  house  with¬ 
out  any  trouble.  If  the  house  is  raised, 
say  5  in.  from  the  ground,  you  can  put 
something  under  it  near  the  door,  so  that 
the  little  birds  will  not  run  under  the 
house  when  you  go  to  drive  them  in  at 
night. 

When  the  little  poults  are  about  four 
weeks  old  they  are  good  and  strong.  I 
let  them  run  with  the  mother,  bringing 
them  home  every  night  and  housing  them 
before  the  dew  is  on.  In  this  way  you 
will  raise  good  strong  stock. 

Do  not  feed  any  cracked  corn.  Ground 
oats  is  very  good  for  turkeys,  with  plenty 
of  sour  milk.  You  can  give  them  a  good 
mash  in  the  morning  after  they  are  five 
weeks  old.  To  12  turkeys  take  one  pint 
of  cornmeal,  one  quart  of  mixed  feed, 
about  a  tablespoonful  of  beef  scraps,  scald 
it  well.  You  can  cut  up  lettuce  or  any 
kind  of  good  green  food,  mix  in  it,  and  on 
cold  and  wet  mornings  you  can  put  a  lit¬ 
tle  ginger  in  it.  Feed  them  this  in  the 
morning.  If  you  cannot  get  turkey  feed, 
give  them  ground  oats,  as  stated  before. 
A  little  baking  soda  in  the  drinking  water 
occasionally  is  very  good  to  help  the  di¬ 
gestion.  Turkeys  that  are  cared  for  in 
this  way  will  have  very  little  trouble  of 
any  kind.  margabet  maiiaxy. 

Massachusetts. 


Cross-bred  Chicks;  Red  Mites 

1.  Is  there  a  name  for  the  chickens 
that  are  crossed  between  a  White  Rock 
cockerel  and  White  Leghorn  hens?  2. 
What  is  the  matter  with  my  young 
chicks?  They  all  run  around  one  minute 
and  the  next  minute  they  are  droopy,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  they  die.  I  have  lost  13 
out  of  25  in  the  last  two  weeks.  They 
are  over  a  month  old.  3.  Is  there  a  cure 
for  red  mites  that  are  in  a  180-chick 
hover?  E.  C.  R. 

New  York. 

1.  There  is  no  recognized  or  official 
name  for  the  progeny  of  this  particular 
cross,  as  they  do  not  constitute  a  breed. 
A  new  breed  known  as  Oregons,  has  been 
produced  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  that  State,  the  foundation  of 
this  being  a  cross  between  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  and  the  White  Leghorn. 
It  may  be  this  breed  that  you  have  in 
mind. 

2.  I  cannot  tell  from  your  description 
what  ails  these  young  chicks;  there  are 
many  causes  of  such  deaths. 

3.  Red  mites  are  easily  disposed  of  by 
an  application  of  kerosene  or  any  other 
oil  or  grease  to  the  places  where  they 
congregate  during  the  day.  It  is  essential 
only  that  all  their  hiding  places  be 
reached.  To  prepare  an  old  brooder  for 
the  reception  of  a  new  hatch  of  chicks 
recently,  I  first  scrubbed  it  out  thoroughly 
with  the  soapy  water  left  after  the  Mon¬ 
day  morning  wash.  It  was  then  clean, 
but  might  still  have  harbored  lice  and 
mites  in  its  cracks.  After  it  had  dried  in 
the  sun,  I  painted  the  entire  interior  with 
a  mixture  of  engine  oil  and  kerosene 


drained  from  the  motor  of  my  car  when 
cleaning  that.  I  could  then  guarantee 
that  that  flock  of  chicks,  taken  from  a 
clean  incubator,  would  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  grow  up  free  from  vermin.  These 
mites  of  which  you  speak,  by  the  way, 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  deaths  in  your 
flock  of  young  chicks.  M.  B.  D. 

Liver  Disease 

I  usually  keep  about  100  liens,  but 
some  of  them  seem  to  get  sleepy-looking ; 
they  stay  on  the  roost  for  two  or  three 
days,  aud  then  die.  Upon  examination 
I  found  in  some  the  liver  nearly  black. 
What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  it? 
They  have  free  range,  get  all  the  exer¬ 
cise  they  want.  They  are  fed  corn  and 
wheat  mixed,  about  half  of  each.  How 
can  this  be  overcome?  What  is  the  best 
disinfectant?  I  have  built  a  new  hen¬ 
house  ;  would  you  advise  it  to  be  disin¬ 
fected  V  J.  R. 

Maryland. 

I  know  of  no  treatment  for  these  fowls 
that  die  with  greatly  enlarged  and  soft¬ 
ened  livers,  since  they  exhibit  no  symp¬ 
toms  until  after  the  damage  to  their  di¬ 


gestive  organs  is  done,  and  it  is  then  tool 
late  to  overcome  it.  Heavy  feeding  and 
confinement  undoubtedly  contribute  to 
these  disorders,  and  they  are  common  in 
well-kept  flocks.  A  new  henhouse  should 
not  need  disinfection,  but  a  yearly  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  coat  of  whitewash  to  the  in¬ 
terior  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  this 
should  be  supplemented  by  sufficiently 
frequent  applications  of  kerosene  or  other 
mite-killing  substances  to  the  perches  to 
keep  these  parasites  in  check.  If  not 
looked  for  and  combated  red  mites  will 
soon  infest  a  new  henhouse  and  be  of 
serious  injury  to  its  occupants.  M.  B.n. 


Purebred,  Thoroughbred  and  Scrub 

We  have  had  some  little  argument  about 
the  use  of  the  word  “purebred.”  Many 
people  still  say  “thoroughbred”  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  well-bred  cattle  or  poultry.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  now  adopt¬ 
ed  the  following  definitions : 

Purebred. — A  purebred  animal  is  one 
of  pure  breeding  representing  a  definite, 
recognized  breed  and  both  of  whose  pa¬ 
rents  were  purebred  animals  of  the  same 
breed.  To  be  considered  purebred,  live 
stock  must  be  either  registered,  eligible  to 
registration,  or  (in  the  absence  of  public 
registry  for  that  class)  have  such  lineage 
that  its  pure  breeding  can  be  definitely 
proved.  To  bo  of  good  type  and  quality, 
the  animal  must  be  healthy,  vigorous  and 
a  creditable  specimen  of  its  breed. 
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Thoroughbred. — The  term  “thorough¬ 
bred”  applies  accurately  only  to  the  breed 
of  running  horses  eligible  to  registration 
in  the  General  Stud  Book  of  England,  the 
American  Stud  Book,  or  affiliated  stud 
books  for  thoroughbred  horses  in  other 
countries. 

Standardbred. — Applied  to  horses,  this 
term  refers  to  a  distinct  breed  of  Ameri¬ 
can  light  horses,  which  includes  both  trot¬ 
ters  and  pacers- which  are  eligible  to  reg¬ 
istration  in  the  American  Trotting  Regis¬ 
ter.  Applied  to  poultry,  the  term  in¬ 
cludes  all  birds  bred  to  conform  to  the 
standards  of  form,  color,  markings,  weight, 
etc.,  for  the  various  breeds  under  the 
standard  of  perfection  of  tin*  American 
Poultry  Association. 

Scrub. — A  scrub  is  an  animal  of  mixed 
or  unknown  breeding  without  definite  type 
or  markings.  Such  terms  as  native,  mon¬ 
grel.  razorback,  dunghill,  piney  woods, 
cayuse,  broncho  and  mustang  are  some¬ 
what  synonymous  with  “scrub,”  although 
many  of  the  animals  described  by  these 
terms  have  a  certain  fixity  of  type  even 
though  they  present  no  evidence  of  sys¬ 
tematic  improved  breeding. 

Crossbred. — This  term  applies  to  the 
progeny  of  purebred  parents  of  different 
breeds,  but  of  the  same  species. 

Grade. — A  grade  is  the  offspring  result¬ 
ing  from  mating  a  purebred  with  a  scrub, 
or  from  mating  animals  not  purebred,  but 
•having  close  purebred  ancestors.  The  off¬ 
spring  of  a  purebred  and  a  grade  is  also  a 
grade,  but  through  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  becomes  a  high  grade. 
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Get  Rid  of  Worms 

Always  keep  one  compartment  of  your  self-feeder  supplied  with  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonia, 
Make  it  half  Tonic,  half  salt.  Animal  instinct  will  do  the  rest  Mr.  Hog  will  not  only' 
help  himself  to  this  great  worm  destroyer,  but — 

He’ll  get  a  Tonic  that  will  keep  his  appetite  on  edge  and  his  digestion  good. 

He’ll  get  a  Laxative  that  will  keep  his  bowels  moving  regularly. 

He’ll  get  a  Diuretic  that  will  help  his  kidneys  throw  off  the  poisonous  waste  material, 

'Remember  that  worms  are  not  a  hog’s  only  trouble — making  a  six-monthg  market 
hog  calls  for  a  stuffing  and  cramming  process  v/ith  corn,  or  its  equivalent.  You  are 
laying  on  fat  faster  than  nature  ever  intended.  Let  your  hog’s  system  clog  and  your 
hog  is  in  trouble;  if  there  is  any  disease  in  the  neighborhood,  your  hog  gets  it. 


Dr.Hessi 


F*ut  It  In  the  Self-Feeder 

Acre’s  the  remedy — Always  keep  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  before  your  hogs  in  the 
self-feeder;  or  add  it  to  the  swill,  or  the  drinking  water— any  way,  just  so  they  get  it. 

Here  are  yonr  resells — You  have  a  herd  with  good  appetite — you  have  a  herd 
free  from  worms — you  have  a  healthy  herd.  Their  systems  are.  free  from 
poison,  free  from  fever,  because  the  bowels  and  kidneys  are  active.  They 
throw  off  and  carry  off  the  poisonous  waste  material. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  good  alike  for  cattle,  horses, 
hogs  and  sheep.  It  makes  the  ailing  animals  healthy, 
the  whole  herdthrifty.  It  expels  worms.  Now,  listen, 
lo  this:  You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  according  to  the 
size  of  your  herd— 2  pounds  for  each  average  nog  to 
start  with.  Add  it  to  your  self-feeder,  or  the  swill,  or 
the  drinking  water.  You’ll  see  the  good  results,  or  the 
dealer  will  refund  your  money.  Always  guaranteed. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price? 

25-lb.  Pall,  $2.25  ;  100-lb.  Dram,  $7.50 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 

Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

VALUES'  OF  LEAPING  FRUITS  ANT)  VEGE¬ 
TABLES  WILL  MAINTAINED  AND 
CROP  OUTLOOK  IS  FAIR  TO  GOOD. 

The  apple  situation  continues  interest¬ 
ing  because  of  tluv  general  high  level  of 
prices,  'together  with  the  various  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  the  outlook.  A  good  deal  of 
buying  has  taken  place  in  the  West  and 
Northwest  at  around  $2.50  as  a  general 
average  of  price  paid  for  standard  late  va¬ 
rieties  in  Western  boxes.  These  include 
all  commercial  grades  of  the  orchard  run 
and  are  net.  to  the  grower  except,  the  cost 
of  packing.  Some  fancy  varieties  were 
quoted  as  high  as  $3.50  for  top  grades. 

WHAT  ARE  APPLES  WORTH? 

Prices  of  barreled  stock  in  the  East  are 
by  no  means  settled  as  yet.  Growers  in 
Now  England  are  reported  asking  $5.50 
to  $8  per  barrel  and  $2  to  $2.50  per  mar¬ 
ket  box.  not.  including  the  packages,  but. 
the  buyers  are  reluctant  to  take  bold  at 
this  level,  and  seem  to  be  following  a 
waiting  policy.  Most  of  the  sales  so  far 
reported  have  been  between  buyers  and 
growers  who  have  been  doing  business  to¬ 
gether  for  a  number  of  years  past.  The 
dealers  do  not  seem  to  he  pushing  out.  to 
accumulate  stocks  for  storage  or  export. 

TtrF.  EXPORT  PROBLEM 

Their  confidence  is  unsettled  somewhat 
by  uncertainties  of  the  export  situation. 
It  is  not.  yet  settled  whether  British  au¬ 
thorities  will  place  a  iimit  on  the  price  «>f 
apples  the  same  as  last  year.  At  present 
there  is  a  considerable  s.ipp  v  of  native 
apples  m  English  markets  which  are  sell¬ 
ing  below  the  limit  price.  These  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  out  of  the  way  by  the  time  Amer¬ 
ican  exports  would  become  active.  The 
present  condition  of  English  markets,  how¬ 
ever.  indicate  that  the  edge  has  bee*, 
taken  off  the  keen  demand  which  was 
shown  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  it  may 
lie  that  exporters  will  find  difficulty  in 
getting  lop  legal  price,  which  is  around 
$16.  according  to  the  limit  established  last 
season  a  id  m  r  vet  done  away  with.  The 
condition  of  foreign  exchange  which  makes 
an  English  pound  worth  only  a  little  over 
$4.  as  compared  with  the  old  established 
basis  of  $4. ST.  adds  a  further  difficulty  to 
tin'  exporters’  position.  Canadians  will 
shin  a  good  many  apples,  probably  over 
1 .000.000  bids.,  from  Nova  Scotia.  Cana¬ 
dian  apples  are  selling  around  $5,  f.  o.  b. 
Ontario  shipping  points,  for  Nos.  1  and  2. 

The  home  market  naturally  will  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  condition  of  foreign  markets 
and  will  also  depend  upon  the  sugar  sup¬ 
ply  and  upon  the  price  of  other  fruits. 
The  present  campaign  against  the  high 
cost  of  living  seems  to  hit  the  food  pro¬ 
ducts  hardest  and  lends  a  little  uncertainty 
to  the  apple  outlook.  With  one  of  the 
smallest  crops  of  barreled  apples  in  recent 
years  there  should  he  no  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  crop  at  as  high  relative 
levels  a«  other  products.  Hence,  pro¬ 
ducers  are  reasonably  confident.  The 
condition  of  the  crop  in  the  East  will 
hardly  he  first-class,  owing  to  scab,  rust, 
discoloration  and  irregular  growth,  result¬ 
ing  from  peculiar  conditions  of  weather 
the  present  season.  There  will  be  consid¬ 
erable  good  fruit,  hut  probably  a  higher 
per  cent  of  undergrades  and  culls  than  in 
some  recent  years.  There  is  a  good-sized 
crop  in  Canada.  Prices  in  producing  sec¬ 
tions  have  been  quoted  in  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  at  $3  to  $4  per  bbl.  for 
standard  Fall  varieties,  which  is^  lower 
than  in  anv  leading  apple. section  in  this 
country.  Prices  in  Canadian  cities.,  how¬ 
ever.  are  relatively  higher  than  in  the 
count rv.  ranging  from  $6  to  $8  per  bbl. 
for  No.  1. 

The  difference  of  opinion  noted  at  the 
International  Apple  Shippers’  Convention 
in  Milwaukee  is  still  evident.  There  is  a 
numerous  set  of  dealers  who  claim  to  he 
holding  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the 
high  prices  in  the  country.  There  are 
some  who  are  trying  to  buy.  hut  without 
doubt  there  is  limitation,  for  the  reasons 
previously  mentioned  and  because  of  doubt 
over  the  Government,  attitude. toward  cold 
storage.  Apparently  there  will  bo  no  in¬ 
terference  with  storage  not  intended  to  in¬ 
crease  net  prices,  but  how  the  line  will  be 
drawn  seems  uncertain,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  delay  can  hardly  result  in  last¬ 
ing  benefit  to  anybody.  If  storage  i*> 
checked,  how  will  the  Spring  and  Summer 
supply  be  obtained?  Agents  of  North¬ 
western  apple  shipping  concerns  say  de¬ 
mand  has  been  active  at  the  high  level 
ranging,  $2  50  to  $3  25  per  box  f.  o.  b. 
Oregon  and  Washington  shinping  points, 
for  fancy  stock  of  leading  varieties.  There 
is  the  usual  amount  of  talk  among  dealers 
in  cities  like  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  predicting  losses  on  the  part  of 
those  who  buy  apples  in  the  country  now. 
Usually  such  conditions  arc  followed  by  a 
rush  to  get  the  tipples  in  early  October  or 
before. 

I.atest  sales  in  Eastern  New  » ork,  tree 
run.  mostly  Baldwins,  range  $0.50  bbl.. 
some  including  barrel.  Western  New 
York  growers  reported  asking  $0  to  $i.n0. 
It  looks  as  though  Northwestern  annles 
exceed  the  Eastern  this  year,  in  condition 
as  well  as  quantity,  the  size,  being  large 
and  finish  good,  while  there  is  much  scab 
aud  rust  reported  in  the  East.  Gider 
stock  will  be  high,  starting  at  $1  25  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  South,  while  canning  stock 
is  quoted  at  about  twice  that  figure. 

POTATO  OUTLOOK 

The  potato  markets  show  a  tendency 
to  recover  after  nearly  a  mouth  of  decline. 


The  cause  may  he  found  in  the  disposition 
of  shippers  to  hold  back  and  slow  down 
marketing,  owing  to  dissatisfaction  with 
the  lower  levels  reached.  Carl ot  ,  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  first  time  this  season  are 
down  below  shipments  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  time  a  year  ago.  In  some  sections, 
however,  growers  are  obliged  to  market 
promptly  because  of  danger  of  rot.  The 
disease  is  prevalent  in  Eastern  sections 
which  have  suffered  from  blight.  Western 
producing  sections,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  injured  more  by  drought  than  by 
blight,  and  prices  seem  to  be  better  sus- 
tained  in  Western  markets  than. in  the 
East.  Wholesale  prices  for  leading  va¬ 
rieties  the  country  over  ranged  around 
$2.50  to  $3.65  per  100  lbs.  The  average 
price  in  Canadian  markets  is  from  $1.50 
to  $2.75  per  100  lbs.  It  is  likely  that 
shipments  will  gradually  increase  during 
the  next  few  weeks  and  prices  should 
reach  low  point  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  the  market  at  about  the  time 
of  heaviest  shipments,  after  which  late 
Fall  shipments  decrease  and  prices  tend 
upward,  weather  conditions  being  fairly 
good. 

ONIONS 

The  onion  crop  is  not  turning  out.  as 
well  as  seemed  likely  early  in  the  season. 
The  acreage  was  large,  and  with  a  good 
yield  per  acre  the  crop  should  have  been 
nearly  equal  to  big  out-turn  of  last  season, 
but  with  too  much  wet  weather  in  some 
sections  and  drought  in  other  sections,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  prevalence  of  thrips  in 
most  Eastern  and  midwestern  sections, 
the  yield  was  reduced  in  quantity  and 
grade.  Eastern  and  Western  yellow  va¬ 
rieties  reached  in  wholesale  markets  $2.75 
to  $4.  highest  prices  being  reached  for 
Connecticut.  Valley  Globe,  averaging  about 
$3.75  per  100  lbs.  in  leading  Eastern 
oities.  The  most  serious  difficulty  of  the 
Northern  onion  growers  may  come  next 


Spring  when  competition  begins  with  the 
Texas  crop.  It  appears  that  Texas  grow¬ 
ers  are  elated  o-ver  the  big  profits  made 
last  Spring  and  are  planning  heavy  acre¬ 
age  for  the  coming  season.  If  these  plans 
are  carried  out  it  may  be  hard  to  sell 
Northern  onions  after  February,  and  the 
cautions  holder  will  watch  the  Texas  situ¬ 
ation  accordingly. 

THE  PEACH  SUPPLY 

This  is  chiefly  from  the  West,  including 
Colorado,  Washington,  California  and  ad¬ 
joining  States,  although  New  Jersey  and 
other  Northern  States  together  ship  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  carloads  weekly.  Western 
peaches  have  been  selling  at  $3.50  to  $4 
in  middle  Western  cities,  while  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Maryland  late  varieties,  mostly 
Elbortas,  ranged  $3  to  $3.75  for  bushel 
baskets  and  6-basket  carriers  of  the  best 
grades. 

CABBAGE  PRICES 

Tlie  trend  is  downward  gradually.  The 
bulk  of  the  country’s  supply  is  still  from 
the  far  West,  hut  Eastern  movement  is 
gradually  increasing.  Quotations  range 
around  $50  per  ton  in  city  markets,  which 
is  $10  to  $15  above  the  market  in  Sep¬ 
tember  last  year.  o.  b.  f. 


Government  Crop  Report 

The  report  for  early  September  gives 
the  following  estimates,  in  millions  of 
bushels,  compared  with  last  year  and  pre¬ 
vious  live  years : 


1919. 

1918. 

Average 

1913-T7 

Wheat  . 

...  923 

917 

791 

Corn  .  . 

. 2,858 

2.5,83 

2,749 

Oats  •  • 

1  225 

1.538 

1,331 

Barley  . 

.  195 

256 

199 

Rye  ... 

90.2 

50 

Potatoes  . . . 

....  349 

400 

1397 

366 

Apples  .... 

170 

198 

Peaches  . . . 

...  50.4 

34.1 

4,8.8 

Yields  per 

a ore  are : 

1910. 

1918. 

Average 

1913-’17 

Wheat. . 

.  . .  12.9 

1 5.5 

15 

Gorn  . 

. . .  27.8 

24 

25.6 

Oats  . 

.  .  .  28.9 

34.6 

32.7 

Bariev  . 

...  21.9 

26.5 

25  8 

Rye  . 

...  12.9 

14.4 

16 

Potatoes  . .  . 

. .  .  87.2 

95 

95.7 

Hay,  tons  .  . 

....  1.47 

1.27 

1.51 

Proposed  Roosevelt  Memorial 


A  movement  is  in  progress  to  solicit 
funds  for  a  suitable  memorial  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  for  many  years  a  forceful  per¬ 
sonality  in  our  National  life.  His  inter¬ 
ests  were  varied  and  pursued  with  char¬ 
acteristic  intensity  and  enthusiasm.  The 
scope  of  his  work  ranged  from  politics  to 
natural  history  and  literature. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  mtteh  interested  in 
country  life,  and  specially  deplored  the 
tendency  of  boys  and  girls  to  leave  the 
country  and  go  to  the  city.  He  said: 
“Ambitious,  native-born  young  men  and 
women  who  now  tend  away  from  the  farm 
must  be  brought  hack  to  it.  and  therefore 
they  must  have  social  as  well  as  economic 
opportunities.” 

The  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association, 
consisting  of  many  well-known  men  and 
women,  aims  to  get  subscriptions  from  a 
very  large  number,  and  amounts  of  any 
size  will  be  received.  It  is  thought  that 
farmers  and  country  people  will  be  glad  to 
contribute.  The  entire  amount  given  will 
be  used  for  the  memorial,  the  expense  of 
handling  the  money  being  met  in  other 
ways.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to 
Albert  IT.  Wiggin,  treasurer  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Fund,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York. 


ALL  AVER  VS 


To  Get  Greater  Crops  — 

QWNERS  of  Avery  and  other  K-W  equipped 
^tractors  plow  at  less  cost  because  of  the 
efficiency  and  reliability  of  K-W  Magnetos. 

The  thing  you  should  look  for  in  a  tractor  is 
abundant  power,  economically  generated  and  applied. 
Fuel  properly  carbureted  to  gas  plus  a  hot,  intense 
spark  means  power  when  efficiently  delivered 
through  a  well-constructed  tractor. 

The  K-W  Magneto  gives  a  spark  so  hot,  that  instant 
and  complete  combustion  and  full  power  is  assured 
from  every  drop  of  fuel,  regardless  of  how  poor  the 
grade.  This  added  power  makes  deep  plowing  in 


hard  ground  easy,  and  because  leaner  mixtures  can 
be  tired  without  loss  of  power,  greater  acreage  is 
plowed  at  less  fuel  cost. 

Nine  years  of  service  on  tractors  has  proven  K-W 
Reliability  in  every  weather  and  working  condition. 

You  buy  a  tractor  to  get  greater  crops  at  lower  cost.  In 
choosing  your  tractor  make  sure  its  magneto  bears  the  K-W 
trade  mark.  Write  for  list  of  K-W  equipped  tractors  and 
illustrated  booklet  —  “Plow  This  Additional  Acreage  With¬ 
out  Fuel  Cost.” 


TRADE 


Cleveland.  Ohio.  U.S.A 


2827  Chester  Av, 


MARK 


Six  Years  Ago 
The  Avery  Co.  started  using 

(vu i\ High  Tension 
'Ey  MAGNETOS 

Today 

K-W  is  standard  equipment  on 
all  models, because  of  their 
proven  Reliability  and  Efficient^ 

A$k  the  Aveiy  Owners 

TlQ&TJfOXL 
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1h*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Those  Precocious  Cockerels 

On  page  1117  I  read  the  account  of  the 
•  precocious  crowing  of  a  Brown  Leghorn 
cockerel,  aged  eight  weeks.  .We  have  a 
flock  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  hatched 
June  6,  this  Summer.  You  may  judge 
of  our  surprise  when  on  July  19  one  of 
the  d'ockerels  ' began  crowing  real  lustily, 
just  six  weeks  and  one  day.  old.  At  the 
date  'of  writing  several  are  crowing.  We 
noticed  this  particularly  because  we  have 
no  cockerel  with  our  hens  at  all.  As  we 
are  newcomers  here  thus  began  the  first 
crowing  of  cockerels  on  our  farm.  e 
find  it.  quite  a  pleasure  to  hear  them. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  m.  mohr. 

H.  II.  W.  asks  if  the  crowing  of  young 
cockerels  of  eight  weeks  is  uncommon. 
Such  early  crowing  as  at  eight  weeks  is 
a  very  good  sign,  although  it  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  among  well-bred  Iloudans 
that  are  bred  for  vitality  and  egg  yield. 
It  has  been  my  habit  to  select  my  cock¬ 
erels  for  breeding  pens  by  signs  of  high 
vitality,  and  this  is  one  of  the  signs. 
With  my  breed  eight  to  10  weeks  is  a 
very  common  crowing  age.  At  present 
(July  21)  I  have. more  than  one  cockerel 
crowing  that  was  hatched  May  23.  Some 
commenced  to  crow  July  IS.  Their  combs 
also  are  a  bright  red.  Some  of  them  give 
a  fine  clear  crow  just  before  daybreak, 
and  keep  it  up ;  others  do  their  best,  but 
have  not  got  the  art  to  perfection  as  yet. 
but  manage  to  make  a  pretty  good  squeak 
for  all  of-Jhat.  It  would  be  my  opinion 
(other  points  being  good)  that  II.  II.  W.’e 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerel  is  a  bird  well 
worthy  of  his  best  care  as  a  further 
breeder  for  1920.  By  all  means  let  II. 
II.  W.  give  the  bird  a  name  and  let  him 
head  one  of  his  breeding  pens  next  year. 
Start  in  pedigree  breeding,  and  from  year 
to  year  see  your  flock  improve ;  it  is  well 
worth  while.  This  is  what  I  have  done 
with  my  Francois  strain  of  Iloudans.  and 
at  present  do  you  suppose  my  birds  are 
letting  up  in  their  egg  yield?  Not  they; 
not  a  bit  of  it.  They  have  been  bred  for 
heavy  laying  when  many  other  strains 
and  breeds  are  beginning  to  let  up  and 
beginning  to  moult,  and  never  any  bird 
in  my  pens  begins  to  moult  until  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  many  lay  into  October  and  some 
into  November.  Just  try  pedigree  breed¬ 
ing  of  good  pure  stock  and  see  if  it  does 
not  pay. 

New  York. 


E;  L.  SWEETSER. 


Some  Thoughts  About  Hatching  Eggs 

No  matter  how  carefully  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  are  packed,  there  cau  never  be  any 
certainty  that  they  will  hatch,  if  they 
are  to  be  transported  a  long  distance,  and 
the  main  reason  for  this  i.s  the  delicacy 
of  the  thin  membrane  that  separates  the 
white  from  the  yolk.  When  one  eats  a 
hard-boiled  egg  the  membrane  has  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any¬ 
thing  between  white  and  yolk.  If  there 
was  a  tough  skin  like  that  which  encloses 
the  white  and  separates  it  from  the  shell, 
the  microscopic  male  germ  cell  could  not 
penetrate  it  and  unite  with  the  female 
germ  cell  on  the  yolk,  as  it  must  to  form 
a  chick.  When  Mr.  Tom  Barron  and 
his  wife,  and  her  cousin.  Mr.  Rawclift, 
came  over  to  this  country  several  years 
ago,  Mr.  Rawcliff  brought  some  eggs  with 
him  as  a  gift  to  a  friend  over  here,  lie 
took  every,  possible  care  in  handling  them, 
but  not  an  egg  hatched.  The  vibration  on 
the  steamer  while  crossing  .  had  broken 
that  little  thin  membrane  between  yolk 
and  white,  and  let  the  two  mix.  Mr. 
Rawcliff  told  me  that  every  one  of  those 
eggs  would  have  hatched  if  set  at  home. 
Twice  Mr.  Barron  sent  me  eggs  from 
England ;  they  were  doubly  packed — that 
is  in  two  containers — and  arrived  appar¬ 
ently  in  perfect  condition,  yet  not  an 
egg  hatched.  After  seven  days  m  the 
incubator  on  testing  them  I  found  that 
the  air  chamber  was  not  at  the  big  end 
where  it  should  be,  but  at  the  top — when 
the  egg  was  held  horizontally  and  re¬ 
mained  at  the  top  when  the  egg  was  in¬ 
volved;  showing  that  the  contents  were 
liquefied,  white  and  yolk  mixed. 

I  have  often  been  on  a  passenger  train, 
when  the  engineer  would  back  down  to 
take  on  another  car.  and  bump  into  the 
other  car  with  such  force  as  nearly  to 
throw  me  out  of  my  seat.  Think  oi  a 


box  of  eggs  up  forward  in  the 
car  enduring  that  jar.  Perhaps 
pressman  has  handled 
utmost  care,  the  eggs 


express 
the  ex- 
that  box  with  the 
arrive  with  not  a 
shell  cracked,  yet  every  egg  was  spoiled 
when  that  jar  came.  The  customer 
writes:  “I  tested  your  eggs  the  seventh 
day  and  every  egg  was  rotten,  not  one 
fertile  egg  in  the  lot.”  And  the  seller, 
hatching  eggs  from  the  same  pen,  knows 
they  were  fertile.  Now  the  question  is, 
what  is  the  fair,  just,  honest,  thing  to  do, 
as  between  buyer  and  seller?  The  seller 
is  out’ the  eggs,  the  cost  of  the  container, 
and  his  time  in  packing  and  delivering 
the  eggs  to  the  express  company.  But 
he  has  the  price  of  the  eggs.  The  buyer 
has  nothing.  Some  sellers  state  to  the 
buyer  that  when  they  have  delivered  the 


eggs  carefully  packed  to  the  express,  their 
responsibility  ends;  and  if  the  buyer  takes 
the  eggs  under  those  conditions,  there 
is  no  complaint  to  be  made.  But  where 
there  is  no  such  agreement  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  seller  ought  always  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  furnish  another  setting  at  half 
price  and  to  that  extent  share  in  the  loss. 
Of  course,  the  buyer  could  buy  chicks  by 
paying  twice  as  much  money ;  in  fact,  he 
has  taken  a  chance  on  getting  more  chicks 
by  buying  eggs,  and  lost.  Now,  will  he 
stand  by  his  gamble  and  be  “a  good  loser,” 
or  will  he  ‘‘squeal?”  Undoubtedly  there 
are  men  mean  enough  to  claim  that  eggs 
did  not  hatch  when  they  really  did,  so  as 
to  get  another  setting  for  nothing  from 
those  who  advertise  to  replace  eggs  that 
do  not  hatch  ;  but  they  are  few  and  can  be 
ignored. 

In  50  years’  experience  I  have  noted 
that  complaints  seldom  come  from  an  old 
breeder ;  it  is  the  amateur,  the  man  new 
at  the  business  who  is  most  ready  with 
complaints.  A  word  as  to  values.  I 
know  a  man  who  has  first-class  White 
Leghorns ;  his  lowest  price  for  cockerels 
is  $5,  but  he  sold  eggs  for  setting  at  $2 
per  setting.  A  woman  buys  a  setting 
and  hatches  only  two  chicks.  At  once 
she  is  indignant,  wants  another  setting 
for  nothing,  feels  defrauded.  But  tin*  two 
chicks  live;  if  one  is  a  cockerel  she  has 
two  and  a  half  times  the  value  of  her 
money,  also  the  other  chick.  I  don’t 
think  she  has  much  reason  to  complain. 
Few  poultrymen  new  to  the  business 
realize  the  value  and  importance  of  a 
male  bird,  bred  from  generations  of  high 
producing  liens.  lie  is  far  more  than 


‘‘half  the  flock.”  for 
hen  transmits  her 
through  her  sons,  not 
ters.  But  in  buying 
m an  who  sells  them 
portant  things  to  be 
happily,  records  may 


the  high  producing 
laying  potentiality 
through  her  daugh- 
breeding  stock  the 
is  one  of  the  im- 
considered,  for  un- 
bo  manufactured.  I 


know  of  cockerels  bred  from  a  hen  that 
laid  257  eggs  last  year,  and  she  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  generations  of  trap-nested  ances¬ 
tors.  Such  a  male  bird — useful  himself 
for  four  or  five  years — is  really  worth  a 
high  price. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
much  the  average  output  of  eggs  from 
American  hens  lias  increased  since  the 
egg-laying  contests  began  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  tlie  importance  of  good  male  birds 
became  more  general.  I  have  no  doubt 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

As  I  am  intending  to  build  a  new  hen¬ 
house.  and  wish  to  have  it  right,  I  am 
coming  to  you  for  advice.  I  am  enclosing 
diagram  of  location  showing  partial  pro¬ 
tection  from  west  winds  by  the  barn. 
West  winds  are  very  strong  here ;  also 
have  quite  a  lot  of  south  wind.  North 
wind  is  of  little  account,  and  east  side 
faces  large  hill,  which  affords  protection. 
I  wish  to  build  one-story  high,  with  about 
400  to  450  square  feet  of  floor  space;  have 
thought  of  building  about  14x30  ft.  to  face 
east ;  roosts  along  west  side,  large  window 
in  south  end  east  of  roosts,  and  other 
windows,  and  ventilation  openings  cov¬ 
ered  with  cloth  on  east  side.  I  have 
hesitated  about  this  coop,  as  so  many 
poultry-keepers  advocate  openings  on  one 
side  of  building  only,  and  at  present 
prices  experiments  are  rather  costly. 

New  York.  G.  w. 

I  would  suggest  building  this  house  a 
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little  deeper  chan  you  propose,  say  18 
or  20  feet.  The  more  nearly  square  a 
building  the  less  the  cost,  and,  in  this 
case,  the  further  back  from  the  front  win¬ 
dows  that  you  will  use  as  ventilators 
the  perches  may  be  placed.  It  is  the 
generally  accepted  practice  to  place  win¬ 
dows  upon  one  side  only,  making  all  other 
sides  tight.  These  windows  may  then  be 
opened  or,  in  the  Bummer  time,  removed 
to  admit  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  with¬ 
out  permitting  drafts  to  blow  through 
the  building.  It  would  be  well,  too,  to 
face  the  building  a  little  to  the  southeast, 
rather  than  directly  south  or  east.  This 
will  catch  the  first  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  through  windows  w  hich  should  reach 
from  within  two  feet  of  the  floor  nearly 
to  the  plate.  These  windows  should  be 
loose  or  hinged  at  the  bottom  so  as  to 
drop  back  .a  few  inches  at  the  top  for 
ventilation.  Hopper  or  Y-shaped  sides 
will  force  the  air  to  enter  over  the  tops 
only.  Cloth  ventilators  have  lost  their 
popularity ;  open  windows  and  such  de¬ 
vices  as  the  wind  baffler*  described  in 
bulletins  from  the  poultry  department  of 
Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (free 
upon  application),  have  largely  displaced 
them.  M.  b.  n. 


Preaching  in  one  of  the  State  capitals 
an  Australian  bishop  noticed  in  his  con¬ 
gregation  a  strange  face.  The  following 
Sunday  the  same  individual  appeared,  and 
later  in  the  week  the  bishop  met  him  in 
the  street.  The  bishop  stopped  him,  con¬ 
gratulated  him  upon  his  attendance  at 
the  cathedral,  and  added.  “You  don’t  live 
here,  do  you?"  “No."  said  the  stranger. 
“I  live  way  back,"  mentioning  the  name 
of  the  place.  “Have  you  many  Episco¬ 
palians  there?"  inquired  the  bishop.  “No, 
sir,”  was  the  reply.  “What  we  are  mostly 
worried  with  is  rabbits." — Melbourne 
Leader. 


SERVICE 

Wouldn’t  it 
be  worth  while? 


If  you  could  afford  to  employ  an  ex¬ 
pert  to  spend  all  his  time  studying 
how  to  mix  the  feeds  for  your  stock, 
to  furnish  them  exactly  the  nutrition  required  and  get 
the  most  out  of  the  home-grown  roughage — wouldn’t 
it  be  worth  while? 

For  each  individual  feeder  this  would  be  impossible 
but  TI-O-GA  Feeds  represent  exactly  that  service. 

Our  feed  expert  has  spent  his  life  in  the  study  of 
animal  nutrition  from  the  feeder's  standpoint  and 
TI-O-GA  Feeds  are  the  result;  they  make  use  of  all 
the  available  supplies  to  furnish  the  required  nutrition 
at  lowest  cost  per  unit  and  maintain  at  all  times  the 
proper  balance  required  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 

In  the  feeding  of  Cows  the  roughages  are  first  con¬ 
sidered,  for  they  are  grown  on  the  farm  and  must  be 
utilized.  They  are  grouped  into  three  classes  and  a 

feed  prepared  to  use  with 


Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with 
ensilage,  pasturage,  green  fodder  or  low  protein 
roughage. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed 
with  medium  protein  ary  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed 
with  high  protein  dry  roughage. 

With  the  plan  as  outlined,  users  of  TI-O-GA 
Feeds  virtually  receive  our  expert’s  service  with 
every  bag.  Each  bag  contains  literature  giving 
classification  of  roughage  and  full  feeding  tables. 
Every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Feed  is  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfactory  results  when  used  as  intended. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  TI-O-GA  Feeds  and  send 
for  Book  on  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  containing 
valuable  information  on  feeding  and  conservation 
of  home  grown  feeds. 


each  class  and  with  it  form 
a  perfect  balanced  ration: 


The  same  careful  service  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  preparation  of: 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig 
Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 
TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 
Tl-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  Feed  for 
H  orses). 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Damp  Dwelling  House 

A  large,  old-fashioned  but  handsome 
stone  dwelling  on  this  farm  is  occupied 
by  the  owner  only  during  the  Summer 
months,  and  is  in  my  care,  unoccupied, 
during  the  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring. 
There  is  a  7% -ft.  cellar  under  the  whole 
house.  On  the  north  the  lawn  slopes  to¬ 
ward  the  house,  leaving  space  for  base¬ 
ment  windows  which  are  but  20  in.  high, 
the  top  of  the  window  frames  being  prac¬ 
tically  on  a  level  with  the  cellar  ceiling. 
On  the  south  the  lawn  is  terraced  away 
so  that  the  kitchen  and  other  doors  and 
windows  are  of  full  size.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  an  increasing  dampness  in 
the  cellar  during  the  Spring  months. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  b. 

This  question  of  dampness  in  unoccu¬ 
pied  houses  is  a  serious  one,  as  a  valuable 
property  will  soon  be  destroyed  by  it.  It 
is  often  said  that  an  unoccupied  house 
goes  to  pieces  much  more  rapidly  than 
one  that  is  used.  There  seems  little  that 
can  be  done  to  help  in  this  case,  however, 
other  than  giving  the  place  as  good  ven¬ 
tilation  as  possible  and  keeping  a  slow 
fire  in  it  during  the  Spring  and  Fall 
months,  the  dampest  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  conditions  seem 
to  warrant.  The  fire,  by  heating  the  air, 
causes  air  circulation  through  the  house 
and  the  moisture  is  absorbed  and  carried 
away  by  the  warm  air.  • 

If  water  comes  into  the  cellar,  a  drain 
to  catch  the  surface  water  on  the  side  of 
the  lawn  that  slopes  toward  the  house,  to¬ 
gether  with  eaves-troughs,  if  they  are  not 
already  up,  might  be  of  some  help  by  car¬ 
rying  the  surplus  water  away  from  the 
building,  but  this  will  not  prevent  the 
dampness. 

You  state  that  the  house  has  been  un¬ 
occupied  for  the  past  35  years,  but  has 
only  shown  signs  of  decay  in  the  past  10 
years  or  so.  It  is  probable  that  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  decay  has  been  going  on  all  of 
this  time,  but,  being  cumulative,  has  only 
become  noticeable  in  the  time  stated.  In  a 
fine  property  like  this  it  would  seem  that 
the  use  of  enough  fuel  to  preserve  it  would 
be  justifiable.  R.  H.  S. 


Improving  Damp  Root  Cellar 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  I  can 
make  dry  a  room  in  which  I  keep  potatoes 
for  seed.  It  is  made  with  air-space  walls, 
but  the  room  is  very  damp,  with  cement 
floor.  There  is  one  cellar  window  on 
west  side.  I  had  thought  by  running  a 
cold-air  pipe  to  come  in  at  bottom  and  one 
at  top  to  take  .out  hot  air  it  would  make 
the  room  better.  The  house  is  closed  in 
Winter.  N.  H. 

llarwinton,  Conn. 

Potato  storage  houses  should  be  well 
ventilated  in  order  that  the  temperature 
may  be  quickly  lowered  immediately  after 
storing  by  opening  ventilators  and  win¬ 
dows  at  night,  and  during  cool  weather; 
and  also  to  control  the  moisture  content  of 
the  air  in  the  storage  house.  This  ventil¬ 
ation  must  be  controllable,  however,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  only  heat 
available  to  prevent  freezing  during  the 
Winter  is  that  stored  with  the  potatoes 
and  escaping  from  the  ground  of  the  floor 
and  walls.  This  must  be  conserved,  as 
the  freezing  point  of  the  potato  is  between 
20  and  28  degrees.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  experiment 
has  determined  that  the  powdery  dry  rot 
is  most  effectively  held  in  check  by  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  34  to  35  degrees.  As  to 
the  proper  degree  of  humidity  to  maintain, 
little  is  definitely  known.  Madison  Coop¬ 
er  suggests  a  humidity  of  from  85  to  90 
per  cent  as  about  right  for  a  potato  stor¬ 
age  room  where  the  temperature  is  around 
33  to  35  degrees  F.  The  moisture  content 
should  not  get  so  high  as  to  condense  in 
a  film  on  the  tuber,  nor  should  it  be  low 
enough  to  cause  wilting  and  consequent 
loss  of  weight. 

The  arrangement  that  you  speak  of 
should  be  a  help  in  drying  your  cel¬ 
lar.  To  give  the  greatest  ventilating  ef¬ 
fect  the  outlet  flue  should  extend  above 
the  highest  point  of  the  roof  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  give  the  wind  an  unobstructed 
sweep  across  it.  In  fact,  the  same  pre¬ 
cautions  to  secure  draft  should  be  ob¬ 
served  that  would  be  observed  in  building 
a  chimney ;  and  the  draft  can  be  in¬ 
creased  if  desired  by  setting  a  lighted  lamp 
or  lantern  at  the  base  of  the  outlet  flue 
to  warm  the  column  of  air  ascending  in  it, 
and  thus  making  it.  lighter  and  increasing 
the  flow.  Precautions  should  be  taken  as 
well  to  see  that  any  of  the  roof  water  or 
surface  water  from  outside  does  not  find 
its  way  into  the  cellar.  This  can  be  taken 
care  of  by  eaves  troughs  and  ditching.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  po¬ 
tatoes  should  not  lie  stored  in  too  large 
piles  or  bins.  They  should  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  circulation  of  air  is  pos¬ 
sible  through  them.  This  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  building  ventilated  partitions 
between  the  bins.  r.  ji.  s. 


Driving  a  Dug  Well 

Could  a  drive  well  be  driven  into  a  dug 
well,  and  how  would  you  manage  to  drive 
the  pipe  so  that  it  would  not  bend?  Our 
well  is  now  30  ft.  deep,  but  we  are  only  a 
few  rods  from  the  river,  and  when  that 
gets  low  the  well  goes  dry.  We  thought  if 
we  could  drive  30  or  15  ft.  lower  it  might 
remedy  that  and  that  it  would  be  purer 
and  better  water.  What  kind  of  a  pump 
should  be  used?  The  well  is  outside; 
would  like  to  pump  into  the  house,  some 
30  ft.  away.  f.  w.  c. 

Simonsville,  Yt. 

Driven  wells  are  frequently  good  yield- 
ers,  and  the  water  is  usually  good  ;  safer 
to  use  than  the  water  from  a  dug  well,  as 
there  is  little  opportunity  of  contamina¬ 
tion  entering  from  the  top.  Dug  wells 
have  been  supplemented  in  this  way,  by 
driving  a  pipe  in  the  bottom,  but  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  enterprise,  as  well  as  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  driven  well,  depends  upon  the 
ground  formation  through  which  it  must 
pass,  and  the  character  of  the  stratum 
that  it  finally  penetrates.  The  earth 
above  must  be  such  that  the  point  can  be 
driven  through  it,  and  the  point  must 
finally  penetrate  a  water-bearing  layer  of 
sand  or  gravel  if  the  well  is  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  This  can  be  determined  by  experi¬ 
ment  only,  unless  there  are  other  driven 
wells  in  the  vicinity. 

Driving  the  pipe  in  the  bottom  of  so 
deep  a  well  presents  some  difficulties,  but 
none  that  is  insurmountable.  As  the  well 
is  a  dug  one,  there  is  probably  room  in  it 
for  a  man  to  turn  the  pipe  as  it  is  driven 
down,  and  if  this  is  the  case  a  couple  of 
parallel  guides  may  be  arranged  in  it  be¬ 
tween  which  a  heavy  weight  may  slide. 
This  weight  may  be  worked  from  'the  top 
and  allowed  to  drop  on  top  of  the  pipe, 
which  must,  of  course,  be  fitted  with  a 
drive  cap.  If  this  is  not  possible,  the  use 
of  heavy  pipe  and  a  timber  guide  through 
which  the  pipe  passes  about  half  way 
down  the  well  will  probably  prevent  bend¬ 
ing.  After  driving  until  a  water-bearing 
stratum  is  reached  the  well  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  slow,  careful  and  steady  pump¬ 
ing.  too  rapid  pumping  at  first  tending  to 
clog  the  strainer.  If  it  were  desired,  a 
tee  with  valve  could  be  fitted  to  the  drive 
pipe,  which  will  also  act  as  the  suction 
pipe  after  attaching  the  pump,  arranged 
to  open  from  the  top  so  that  water  could 
be  pumped  from  the  dug  well  by  means  of 
the  same  pump  if  desired. 

As  you  wish  to  pump  water  to  the 
kitchen  30  ft.  away,  you  will  need  a  force 
pump  with  an  underground  discharge. 
This  will  need  to  be  arranged  with  its 
cylinder  within  practical  suction  distance, 
35  to  20  ft.  or  less,  of  the  water  surface  in 
the  well.  The  shifting  of  a  lever  at  the 
surface  will  then  permit  pumping  either 
from  the  spout  direct  or  to  the  kitchen,  as 
it  is  wished.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  water  by  the  use  of  a  hand  pump  in 
the  kitchen,  because  of  the  depth  of  the 
water  in  the  well,  or  rather  the  distance 
between  the  surface  and  the  water.  You 
will  find  much  of  interest  and  profit  in 
Farmers’  Bulletin  941,  “Water  Systems 
for  the.  Farm  Home,”  obtainable  through 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  or  through  your  Congressman' 

B.  H.  s. 


Improving  Cesspool 

We  have  here  water  running  into  the 
house,  with  a  toilet  room  fully  appoint¬ 
ed  ;  with  cesspool  about  100  ft*  from  the 
house  and  about  7  ft.  lower  than  latter 
(on  a  descent).  This  cesspool  is  15  ft. 
deep  and  12  ft.  diameter  and  is  laid  up 
with  loose  stone,  just  as  a  well  would  be. 
The  trouble  is  that  this  cesspool  becomes 
often  filled  up.  and  has  to  be  pumped  out. 
when,  . at  the  time  of  its  making,  the  ex¬ 
pectation  was  that  it  would  be  automatic 
in  carrying  off  what  flowed  into  it.  I 
hold  that  this  pool  is  just  like  a  well,  and 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  latter  col¬ 
lects  water,  so  that  very  much  more  water 
gets  into  it  from  the  surrounding  ground 
than  any  liquid  from  the  house.  What  do 
you  think  of  this?  What  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  to  make  use  of  what  there  is  here  so 
as  to  have  a  geuuine  septic  tank  ?  c.  R. 

Ulster,  I’a. 

If  this  cesspool  has  been  dug  below  the 
natural  water  level  of  the  ground  in  its 
locality,  it  has,  of  course,  become  a  well : 
or,  even  if  not,  it  may  have  tapped  a  vein 
of  water  flowing  from  a  higher  source. 
The  character  of  the  soil  may  also  have 
to  do  with  the  difficulty  experienced ;  a 
cesspool  works  well  only  in  open  soils 
which  permit  of  free  seepage  through 
them;  a  pit  in  clay  might  be  watertight. 
A  septic  tank  of  concrete  would  solve  your 
difficulty,  or.  it  might  be  practicable  to 
transform  this  cesspool  into  a  septic  tank 
by  carrying  the  entrance  pipe  to  beneath 
the  permanent  water  level  in  the  pit  and 
a  similar  one  out  upon  the  lower  side  and 
continuing  it  as  a  line  of  drain  tile  laid 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This 
line  of  tiles  should  be  laid  with  open 
joints  to  permit  of  seepage  through  them 
and  with  but  a  very  slight  grade  so  that 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  tank  would  not 
immediately  rush  to  the  lower  end  instead 
of  seeping  out  gradually  all  along  the  line. 
If  in  reasonably  open  soil,  this  line  of 
tiles  would  probably  need  to  be  from  25 
to  50  ft.  in  length,  and  might  well  end  u 
a  small  pit  filled  with  stones.  To  act 
efficiently  as  a  septic  tank,  however,  the 
cesspool  should  be  sufficiently  tight  to  hold 
water,  or  should  be  made  so.  m  b.  p. 
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Wouldn’t  you  like  to  clear  $1900 
in  such  a  short  time?  It’s  a  nice 
comfortable  amount — you  can  do  it 
just  as  well  as  Mr.  Uvaas  did.  The 
work  is  everywhere  about  you, 
waiting  for  some  one  with  a 
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With,  one  helper  you  can  dig  more  ditches 
each  day  than  can  fifteen  men  by  hand.  You 
make  a  perfect  ditch  at  one  cut.  Farmers 
want  traction  ditching — it’s  better,  can  be 
done  quicker  and  at  less  cost.  When  they 
know  you  have  one,  you’ll  be  kept  busy;  you 
won’t  have  to  look  for  work,  it  will  come  to 
you.  Many  Buckeye  owners  have  six  to  twelve 
months'  work  ahead.  $15  to  $20  daily  is  the 
net  average  earnings  of  hundreds  of  Buckeye 
owners.  Here  is  a  proposition  that  will  give 
you  a  standing  and  make  you  a  big  profit  each 

yean  Send  for  Free  Book 

A  book  of  solid  facts,  tells  how  others  are 
coining  money,  how  they  get  the  work,  how 
much  it  costs  to  do  it,  details  of  operating,  etc. 

Our  service  department  is  at  your  call  to 
get  you  started  and  keep  you  going,  to  tell 
you  the  prices  to  charge  and  how  to  make  big 
money  with  a  BUCKEYE.  Send  now  for  this 
book,  you  can  make  big  money  too. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO  „ 
462  Crystal  Ave.#  Findlay,  Ohio 
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REFLEX 

SLICKER 


is  the  wet  weather 
service  uniform  for 
the  regular  men 
who  make  eveiy 
day  count. 

Look  for  the 

Reflex 

A.J.  Tower  co. 

Boston  Mass  —  Established I8J0 
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KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


$QO  Buy*  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2)a, 

OO  Light  running,  easy  cleaning, 
close  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

Separators  are  guaranteed  a  life-tlme^^Lj 

against  defects  in  material  and  workman-- 
Ship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  eises  all  sold  oo 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL. 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their 
own  cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  tho 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  19J 

■Ubaugh-Dover  Co.  2171  M«r»h«n  Bi.chic.*o 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


Here  Is  an  amazing  bargain  offer 
from  the  Oldest  and  Largest 
l  House  selling  Direct  from  the 
\  Shoe  Market  of  the  World : 
t  These  handsome,  sturdy.  Dress 
Shoes,  built  solid  full  of 
\wear,  genuine  Oak 
V  Leather  soles,  for  only 
’  $4.29.  Send  check  or 
^  money  order  and  your 
.  size  will  come  to  your 
l  home  at  once.  Examine 
k  this  tremendous  value 
at  our  risk.  Your 
money  back  double 
quick  if  you  say  so. 
t  Guam  n 
k  Your  money  back 
L  if  you  can  match 
k  this  value  at 
less  than$8 
apair. 


v 

POSTAGE  FREE 
Black  Dress  Shoe 
S.v.  profits.  Buy  direct 
from  Factory  Ho.dqusrtorS. 

BOSTON  “MAIL  ORDEB‘"Hb7jSEt“D,apt7H-4,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

I  enclose  $4.29  for  which  send,  all  charge,  prepaid  and  on  ap¬ 
proval,  my  pair  of  your  men's  business  dress  shoes—  my  money 
Pack  if  I  want  it.  I  nak  nothing. 


Name. 


Size. 


Address 


I  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  ! 

FOR  HOGS 

|  Write  for  prices,  feed- 
|  ing  directions,  etc. 

I  IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES,  PA. 


Wanted— A  Practical  Farmer  “Xp 

tilizer  salesman  during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 
Must  furnish  good  references  and  be  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  counties  of  Dutchess  and  Columbia  of 
Eastern  New  York.  ADV..  5849,  care  Rnral  New-Yorker 


1  DA  Fine  White  Envelope*  Neatly  Printed  with  your 

1  vfv  return  name  and  address  on  corner,  postpaid,  only 
oc.  Samples  free.  A,  1IOW1E,  Printer,  BEEBE.  VT. 


dust  Think-180  Acres  MS,'.  ? Sft 

<1,000  worthTools,  $250  worth  Hogs.  $100  worth  Poul¬ 
try,  estimated  100  tons  of  Hay  and  $1,000  worth  Lum¬ 
ber,  good  two-story  House,  practically  new,  two 
Baras,  one  100x30,  one  30x40,  good  ones,  all  grain  on 
tarrn.  laud  lays  good,  2  miles  to  Railroad  Station.  7 
miles  to  city  (Corning),  Only  *9,000  for  all:  half 
cash.  Personal  property  estimated  worth  $5,000. 
Don't  wait  if  you  want  this  great  Bargain. 

HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  33  Market  St..  Corning.  N.Y 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

9}  fl.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Milk  and  Live  Stock 


Beer  and  Ice  Cream 

I  have  just  risen  from  the  breakfast 
table.  Being  an  old  man  without,  regular 
hours,  and  semi-retired  from  hard  work,  I 
often  read  before  rising  from  table ;  I  am 
less  sleepy  then.  Within  reach  of  my 
chair  is  a  desk  littered  with  papers,  and, 
pulling  at  random  comes  a  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  It  proves  an  old  one.  April 
1!).  I  find  an  interesting  article,  “From 
Beer  to  Ice  Cream.”  Seems  to  me  you 
might  make  a  readable  story  on  dairy 
matters  suggested  by  this  article.  I  for 
one  didn’t  know  so  much  about  powdered 
milk  and  the  possibilities  of  its  manufac¬ 
ture  and  use.  Is  it  true  that  in  such  a 
form  milk  could  be  shipped  around  the 
world  and  transformed  into  anything  ap¬ 
proximating  fresh  milk  at  25  to  30c  per 
gallon?  I  am  reminded  of  what  sounded 
to  me  like  a  “yarn”  when  I  was  in  Ver¬ 
mont  two  years  ago.  They  told  me  there 
that  milk  was  separated  at  the  farm, 
cream  only  being  shipped  to  New  York, 
usually  from  what  has  been  the  village 
creamery.  This  sometimes  spoiled  or 
soured  before  reaching  consumer  as  cream, 
and  returned  to  the  village  creamery. 
There  it  would  be  churned  to  butter,  put 
in  cold  storage  at  Rutland,  recalled  at 
some  favorable  time  (market  condition) 
churned  had •  to  cream.  What  do  you 
know  about  that?  Someone  speaks  up  to 
say  “Why  not?  There’s  that  trick  of 
making  two  pounds  of  butter  out  of  one.” 
Sure  enough.  I  put  it  to  Mr.  Harwood  of 
the  Massachusetts  Dairy  Bureau.  ITe 
says  they  couldn’t  sell  it  as  cream  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  under  the  law.  but  they  make 
“ice  cream  stock,”  and  that  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  are  so  used.  U.  s.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

I  also  was  interested  in  reading  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  en¬ 
titled  “From  Beer  to  Ice  Cream.”  The 
converting  of  breweries  into  ice  cream 
factories  is  certainly  a  most  laudable 
change,  and  one  that  is  sure  to  lend  a 
boost  to  the  dairy  industry.  Those  that 
have  been  spending  their  money  for  a 
palate  tickler  in  the  form  of  booze  must 
have  something  to  take  its  place.  For¬ 
tunately  milk  and  its  products  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  fill  this  need. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  many  bars  can 
be  converted  into  places  for  serving  dairy 
products,  and  that  patrons  who  have  been 
pushing  the  swinging  door  will  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  walk  in  and  buy.  All 
dairy  products  could  be  sold  in  places  of 
this  kind,  and  much  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  booming  the  dairy  business  and 
the  well-being  of  the  consuming  public. 
When  it  comes  to  beer  vs.  dairy  products, 
beer  hasn’t  a  chance.  Some  of  the  dairy 
products  that  would  sell  as  a  beverage 
over  the  bar  would  be  milk,  buttermilk, 
fermented  milks,  carbonated  milk,  milk 
shakes  and  the  like,  and  malted  milk. 
Then  there  are  the  veritable  57  different 
varieties  in  the  shape  of  ice  creams,  sher¬ 
bets,  puddings,  etc. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  dried  milk  bids  fair 
to  fill  a  very  important  place  in  the  future 
sale  of  dairy  products.  Milk  powder  can 
be  shipped  any  distance  and  put  back  into 
a  product  which  the  Government  permits 
to  be  sold  under  the  label  ‘Temade  milk.” 
Outside  of  the  fact  that  it  has  a  slight 
cooked  flavor  it  tastes  and  appears  like 
milk,  and  it  possesses  all  the  ingredients 
of  natural  milk  in  the  normal  proportion. 
The  price  at  which  it  can  be  made  in  con-  I 
suming  centei’s  is  always  some  less  than 
the  price  of  local  milk,  usually  two  to 
four  cents  a  quart.  The  x-eason  for  this 
is  that  the  milk  that  is  dried  is  produced 
and  dried  in  areas  where  natural  grazing 
conditions  are  good  and  where  milk  can 
be  produced  cheaply. 

A  good  deal  of  the  ice  cream  stock  mix-  , 
tures  are  made  up,  using  unsalted  butter, 
skim-milk  powder  and  water.  However, 
one  must  use  a  good  quality  of  butter  for 
this  work. 

Thei’e  is  no  question  but  that  the  large 
ice  cream  manufacturer’s  make  the  best 
ice  cream  today.  While  the  degree  of 
flavor  enters  somewhat  into  our  judgment 
of  the  quality  of  ice  cream,  the  main 
points  on  which  we  judge  quality  are  it x 
body  or  apparent  richness,  and  the  tex¬ 
ture.  In  buying  ice  cream  at  various 
places  in  a  large  city  tremendous  differ¬ 
ences  are  always  noticeable.  Sometimes 
the  product  plainly  lacks  solids,  either 
butterfat  or  solids  other  than  fat.  A 
watery  ice  cream  that  melts  as  soon  as  it 
hits  the  tongue  is  undesirable.  One  that 
has  a  little  “chew”  to  it  is  to  be  preferred. 
This  is  accomplished  by  putting  in  the 
necessary  cream  to  get  the  desired  butter- 
fat,  and  using  condensed  milk  and  skim- 


milk  powder  to  get  the  solids  not  fat.  The 
most  common  defects  noted  in  ice  cream 
are  ice  crystals  and  lumps  of  butter.  The 
first  occur  in  ice  cream  lacking  in  solids, 
the  ingredients  for  which  have  not  been 
properly  emulsified.  Ice  cream  that  has 
been  melted  and  rehardened  also  has  this 
icy  texture.  The  buttery  texture  is  caused 
by  too  high  a  rate  of  speed  of  the  freezer 
and  having  the  mixture  too  warm  as  it 
enters  the  freezer.  Some  of  the  fat  sim¬ 
ply  churns  to  butter.  All  of  these  de¬ 
fects  usually  are  found  in  ice  cream  made 
in  a  small  way.  The  large  manufacturer 
understands  how  to  overcome  these  diffi¬ 
culties.  H.  F.  j. 


Ailing  Cow 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  about  six  years 
old ;  she  seems  rather  thin  in  flesh,  and 
her  hair  does  not  look  smooth  and  shiny 
as  it  ought.  She  seems  to  have  indiges¬ 
tion  ;  eating  seems  to  bring  wind  off  her 
stomach.  I  have  not  noticed  the  trouble 
as  much  since  she  has  been  out  to  pasture 
and  lias  not  had  any  grain.  It  seems  as 


if  her  food  does  not  nourish  and  keep  her 
looking  in  good  condition  as  it  ought. 
She  is  shrinking  in  milk,  and  I  would  like 
to  know  what  is  the  best  kind  of  feed  to 
give  her.  m.  g.  w. 

Maine. 

Have  the  cow  tested  with  tubei’culin, 
as  tuberculosis  often  causes  just  such 
symptoms  as  you  describe  and  makes  the 
milk  dangerous  for  use.  Any  qualified 
veterinarian  can  apply  the  test,  and  it  is 
harmless  to  an  unaffected  cow.  Mean¬ 
while  mix  in  the  feed  twice  daily  a  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  powdered  wood  cliarqoal  and  one 
part  each  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
Hydrastis  canadensis.  Also  allow  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  rock  salt.  Feed  ground  barley  and 
oats,  wheat  bran  and  some  oilmeal,  along 
with  silage  or  green  corn  fodder,  or  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  hay. 


Garget 

On  August  4  my  cows  were  given  the 
tuberculin  test,  which  they  passed.  A 
week  later  three  of  them  were  found  to 
have  caked  udders.  I  bathe  them  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  with  warm  water,  then 
massage  well  with  witch  hazel,  also  an 
ointment  given  by  a  veterinarian,  and 
vaseline  or  coon’s  grease.  They  have  had 
no  rich  food  since  it  started.  I  was  feed¬ 
ing  two  quarts  beet  pulp  mornings,  four 


September  20.  1010 

quarts  beet  pulp  nights,  and  a  mixture  of 
cottonseed  meal,  oilmeal,  cornmeal  and 
rye  middlings,  morning  and  night,  two 
quarts  to  each  cow.  I  have  been  staking 
the  cows  out.  with  no  food  but  pasturage 
and  fodder  corn.  The  first  two  cows  af¬ 
fected  were  milking  14-16  quarts,  and 
were  fresh  seven  and  eight  months.  The 
third  cow  was  fresh  six  weeks,  and  milk¬ 
ing  22  quarts.  Sometimes  this  trouble  is 
in  one  quarter,  then  it  goes  to  another 
quarter.  Sometimes  the  milk  is  almost 
normal,  then  it  is  thick  again.  This  does 
not  yield  to  any  treatment  that  I  give. 
What  can  I  do?  n.  T.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Garget  is  not  caused  by  the  tuberculin 
test ;  but  may  be  due  to  one  or  other  of 
man]  different  causes.  Chill,  bruise,  ir¬ 
regular.  rough  or  incomplete  milking, 
change  of  feed,  too  rich  feed  are  some  of 
the  causes,  but  in  severe  cases  infection 
by  germs  is  the  usual  cause.  It  probably 
has  caused  the  cases  in  question,  but 
heavy  feeding  on  protein-rich  feed  might 
be  a  coutrilnitai-y  cause.  Isolate  affected 
cows,  as  such  a  disease  may  spread  from 
cow  to  cow  by  the  milker’s  hands.  Milk 
out  clean  three  or  four  times  daily,  mas¬ 
saging  the  udder  each  time,  and  twice 
daily  rub  in  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  carbolized  oil.  camphorated  oil  and 
compound  soap  liniment.  Internally  give 
a  tablespoonful  each  of  powdered  salt¬ 
peter  and  poke  root  once  daily  in  feed. 
It  is  rare  for  cows  to  recover  perfectly 
from  such  attacks. 


Can  an  inexperienced  man  run 
a  billion  dollar  meat  business? 


Under  the  proposed  Kenyon 
bill  the  packing  industry 
would  be  placed  at  the  abso¬ 
lute  command  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  official  who  would 
probably  be  without  practi¬ 
cable  experience. 

The  packers  have  never  been 
able  to  hire  enough  brainy 
executives  of  life-long  experi¬ 
ence  to  do  the  work  and 
make  the  decisions  this  one 
man  would  have  to  make. 

This  political  appointee  will 
have  the  privilege  of  experi¬ 
menting — with  other  people’s 
money. 

He  can  try  out  schemes  that 


may  ruin  the  stock-raising 
industry — because  if  the 
packers  suffer,  so  will  the 
country’s  livestockmen. 

He  is  to  be  placed  despotically 
in  power  over  property  owned 
by  thousands  of  stockholders 
—  with  the  owners  getting 
the  privilege  of  paying  for 
the  losses  that  may  occur. 

Is  this  fair  to  a  business  it  has 
taken  fifty  years  to  build  up  ? 
Fair  to  thousands  of  people 
who  have  invested  their 
money?  Is  it  safe,  too,  for 
the  live  stock  industry  to 
have  the  business  tampered 
with  by  an  amateur? 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  (inestions  about  tliis  egg- 
taying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  ia  held  at  Storrs  post  office  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
September  4,  1919: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

(ilenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

.lutes  F.  Francais,  L.  1 . 

Laurel  Poultry  h  arm.  Quebec  . 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  U . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario... 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich. . . 

Uoclc  Hose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

.1.  II.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass . 

.loseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  V . 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.  Y . . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Oregon  ., 

K.  Ij.  Smith.  Maine  . 

II.  IS.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Mass  . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  At  ss . 

Chickatawbut  Farms  Mass . 

1).  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . 

II.  A  Wilson.  N.  II . 

llolliston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass... 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Ilall,  Conn . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario . 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria,  B.  C . 

Herbert  I,  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  ... 

Mrs  It.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  K.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  It.  I . . 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn . 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloy es,  Conn . 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . 

K.  Terry  Smith,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  II.  Lane,  Mass . 

ictjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

Homer  P.  Dealing,  Conn . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.J .  . 

Pleasantville  Farms.  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  It.  I .  . 

Natick  Farm,  It.  1 . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass..., . 

Jacob  K. Jansen, Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  11 . 


Harvey  A.  Drew,  N.  J . 

F,  W.  Cumpstone.  Conn . 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A,  Schwarz,  Cal . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 
Blue  AndalusianClub  of  America,  N.Y 
OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallls.Ore. . . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N.  Y . 

ltobt.  C,  Ogle,  N.Y . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Edward  T.  Tonissen,  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

lv  ilk  up  Bros,  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

15x  more  Farms,  Pa . 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

W  m.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G  Platt,  Pa . 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  N.  Y . 

L.  K.  lngoldsby,  N.Y . 

B  S.  1C  I  Is,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.J . 

Westwood  Farm.  N.  Y . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J  . 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J  . 

it.  Lindsey  Ireland.  Ky . 

E  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

J  W  Welch,  Neb . 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuesen,  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . . 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . 

1'arbeU  Farms.  N.  Y .  . 

Locust  Grove  Farm,  N.J . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.J . 

1).  Tailored,  Wash . 

M.  J.  Quackenbusli,  N.J . 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Herbert  0.  Maxham.  R.  j . 

VV.  B.  lvleft,  111 . 

Kllwood  Newton,  Ceun . 

C.  S  Green,  N.J  . 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill . 


Total . 


Week 

Total 

39 

1316 

24 

1268 

46 

1523 

45 

1697 

44 

1663 

35 

1301 

36 

1134 

39 

1449 

37 

1341 

12 

992 

23 

1269 

42 

1524 

37 

1069 

18 

1045 

32 

1210 

34 

1228 

35 

1268 

31 

1453 

17 

879 

36 

1146 

18 

1143 

26 

1015 
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Mash  or  Grain  for  Small  Chicks 

Will  M.  B.  D.  give  his  opinion  about 
enclosed  article  on  chick  feeding,  as  to 
bran  and  middlings,  chicks  and  toxic 


poison?  This  statement  of  the 


but 

all 


there  may 


writer  is 
be  some- 
P.  J. 


rather  startling 
thing  to  it  after 

Connecticut. 

The  article  referred  to  is  by  a  writer 
in  New  England  Farms  who  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  excessive  losses  of 
chicks  under  six  weeks  of  age  are  often 
caused  by  the  feeding  of  dry  mashes  con¬ 
taining  wheat  bran  and  middlings.  This 
writer  believes  that  these  two  wheat  prod¬ 
ucts  contain  a  “toxic  poison”  harmful, 
and  often  fatal,  to  young  chicks.  Ilis 
language  is  not  very  clear.  As  toxic 
meiu.  .  poisonous,  a  “toxic  poison”  would 
he  a  poisonous  poison.  Most  poisons  are 
poisonous,  and  this  redundant  term  is  ap¬ 
parently  used  in  a  not  very  happy  effort 
to  dearly  define  a  rather  hazy  conception 
in  the  writer’s  mind. 

But,  laying  aside  the  belief  that  wheat 
bran  and  middlings  are,  in  themselves, 
poisonous  to  young  chicks,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  this  poultryniau  of  experience 


and  intelligence  has  been  able  to  reduce 
the  mortality  of  his  flocks  by  discarding 
mash  foods.  An  observation  certainly  of 
great  importance,  if  veritied.  In  my  own 
opinion,  he  is  right,  so  far  as  the  possible 
effects  of  feeding  a  mash  to  chicks  kept 
in  confinement  is  concerned.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  hard  grains  are 
safer  than  mashes  of  any  kind,  ami  far 
safer  than  wet  mashes,  particularly  for 
the  first  few  weeks.  I  believe,  however, 
that  mashes  are  less  safe,  not  because  of 
any  poisonous  properties  that  they  con¬ 
tain,  but  because  of  the  facilities  which 
they  offer  young  chicks  for  stuffing  them¬ 
selves  with  highly  concentrated  food.  A 
food  which  is  entirely  wholesome  if  taken 
in  suitable  quantities  may  indeed  become 
toxic  if  consumed  in  excess  of  the  animal’s 
needs.  We  have  taken  all  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  a  long  way  from  their  natural  habits 
in  obtaining  food.  Our  aim  in  feeding 
is  to  crowd  all  the  food  possible  into  the 
animal  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  quick 
and  profitable  growth  in  the  young,  and, 
from  the  mature  animal,  a  surplus  of  its 
body  products  that  we  may  sell.  We  arc 
forcing  the  animal  machinery  to  its  limit, 
for  our  own  profit. 

But,  instead  of  cutting  out  the  dry 
mash,  I  should  endeavor  to  increase  the 
chick’s  ability  to  consume  it  wtihout  harm 
by  encouraging  greater  activity  upon  the 
part  of  the  chick  and  by  giving  in  ad¬ 
dition  such  “correctives”  as  sour  milk  and 
grass.  There  is  more  truth  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  all  flesh  is  grass  than  most 
people  realize,  and  turning  out  to  grass 
is  a  hygienic  measure  the  value  of  which 
is  not  fully  appreciated.  I  do  not  believe 
fhat  sour  milk  can  become  a  complete 
substitute  for  grass,  as  the  writer  above 
quoted  suggests,  but  rather  that  they  both 
have  corrective  properties  when  fed  in 
addition  to  the  highly  concentrated  pro¬ 
tein  foods  usually  given  in  the  form  of 
mashes. 

To  sum  up.  I  believe  that  if  chicks 
must  be  closely  confined,  a  hard  grain 
ration  is  less  likely  to  induce  those  di¬ 
gestive  disturbances  that  carry  off  so 
many  chicks  than  is  one  containing 
mashes.  On  the  other  hand.  I  believe 
that  the  latter  are  sufficiently  valuable  as 
promoters  of  rapid  growth  and  quick 
maturity  to  make  their  use  advisable  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  of  range  and  access  to 
preen  foods,  which  all  poultry  men  should 
strive  to  obtain  for  their  flocks,  m.  b.  p. 


WILL  WINDSOR 


ColliePups  > 


NELSON  BROS. 


Onanuock,  Virginia 


Grove  City,  Pa. 


Ihnt  nive  satisfaction.  Any  size.  White 
or  brown.  I  guarantee  safe  arrival. 
Inst i  action  book  atnl  price  list  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  New  London  Ohio 


FERRETS 


HORSES 


50  Head  Shetland  POXIFS 


new  price  list. 


Ring  Neck  Pheasants 

We  can  now  make  shipments  of  our 
birds.  They  will  lay  next  spring— are 
easy  to  raise  and  do  not  eat  one  half 
as  much  as  chickens.  These  birds  are 
not  subject  to  disease— are  hardy  and 
unrelated.  You  can  sell  their  young 
and  eggs  at  good  prices — they  are 
much  more  profitable  than  chickens. 

Single  Pheasants  $  6.00  Each 

5  Hens,  1  Cock  (pen)  30.00 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Guaranteed  to  be  from  nothing  but  genuine 
Wild  Trapped  stock— not  the  coarse  semi¬ 
wild  strain.  Will  lay  next  spring.  Fine 
eating— good  decoys— and  money  makers. 
Single  Ducks  or  Drakes  $  5.00  Each 
5  Ducks,  1  Drake  (pen)  25.00 

Bloomfield  Giant 
Bronze  Turkeys 

We  have  some  of  the  young  for  sale,  from 
our  wonderful  55  pound  tom  “BLOOM¬ 
FIELD  KING.”  Why  not  buy  one  of  our 
fine  extra  toms  and  improve  your  flock. 

Pullets .  $15.00  Each 

Cockerels--  20.00  to  $35.00  Each 

Hens .  20.00  Each 

Toms .  35.00  to  $50.00  Each 

We  am  accepting  orders  now  for  eggs  from  our  Pheas¬ 
ants.  Wild  Mallard  Docks,  Turkeys  and 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Chickens 
for  spring  delivery.  Orders  will  he  filled 
in  the  rotation  that  they  are  received. 

Bloomfield  Farms 

America's  Largest  Game  Farm 
1  722  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

/ 


Get  your  order  tn  early  and  „ 
send  check  with  it.  Send  f«  r 
free  de  sc  r  i  p  1 1  v  e  booklet  o  w 
instructions. 


Record  308  Eggs  at  Storrs 


White  Diarrhoea 

My  baby  chicks.  Barred  Rocks,  are 
dying  from  white  diarrhoea.  I  have  lost 
16  out  of  50  in  the  two  weeks  I  have 
had  them.  They  are  incubator  chicks, 
and  I  am  a  beginner  in  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  used  a  proprietary  remedy, 
but  may  have  waited  too  long.  They 
appear  strong  and  active  one  day  and 
the  next  mopy  and  sleepy,  and  then  die. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  a  recurrence  of  this  in  a  new  batch? 
I  bought  them  from  a  reliable  firm,  and 
feed  them  on  food  I  bought  there  also. 

Long  Branch.  N.  J.  j.  p. 

There  is  no  known  cure  for  true  white 
darrhcea,  though  there  are  diarrhoeas  due 
to  improper  brooding,  feeding,  etc.,  that 
may  be  avoided  by  correcting  the  condi¬ 
tions  producing  them.  If  true  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea  is  present  in  the  flock, 
as  it  is  likely  to  be  when  the  conditions 
you  describe  show  themselves  at  from  one 
to  three  weeks  of  age,  the  sick  chicks 
should  be  promptly  isolated  from  the  rest 
and  the  quarters  should  be  cleaned  and 
disinfected.  Survivors  should  not  be  re¬ 
tained  as  breeders,  as  the  disease  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  such  hens  to  their  progeny 
through  the  eggs  laid  at  maturity.  In 
your  case  it  would  probably  be  best  to 
dispose  of  the  entire  flock  and  start  again 
with  stock  from  disease  free  flocks  ;  it  is 
better  to  avoid  the  infection  of  one’s 
premises  than  to  try  to  eradicate  it.  and 
chicks  once  infected  are  not  as  likely  to 
prove  profitable  in  later  life  as  those  that 
are  healthy.  The  early  and  continuous 
feeding  of  sour  milk  is  believed  to  be 
valuable  in  preventing  this  disease,  not 
only  because  of  the  action  of  the  acids  of 
the  milk,  but  because  of  the  stimulating 
to  rapid  aud  healthy  growth  to  which 
milk  conduces.  M.  B.  D. 

DOGS  and  FERRETS 

AIREDALES 

from  Champion  and  hunting  stock.  8  weeks  old. 
Prices  reasonable.  F.  M.  Swart,  Margaretville,  N.Y. 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  It.  IVATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPS  for  September  shipment 

at  very  reasonable  prW».  Red  Raven  strain.  Papers  fur¬ 
nished  free.  BRAN0RETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandreth,  N  Y. 

ForSale— WhiteCoiliePups  SSji.lJtSynslSJh: 


Knight’s  Pedigreed  Wvandottes  Breeding  Stock  for 
sale.  Cockerels  from  high  record  liens. 

Send  for  Circular 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  BRIDGETON,  It.  I. 

PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs,  Northern  American. 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  eggs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen'lCir. 
FREE.  Most  instructive  catalog  so 

< _ j  far  printed  25c,  it  is  returnable. 

W  1.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Cockerels— Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  SSKku 

Either  light  or  dark.  Choice  breeding  and 'exhibi¬ 
tion  cockerels  a  specialty,  March  aud  April  hatched, 
at  #5.  #7.50.  #10,  #15  and  SCO  each.  Barites’  Heavy-laying 
strain,  same  age.  #5,  #7.50  and  #10.  Must  please  or  money 
refunded.  I.  II.  11  A  C  O  1C  N,  SergeantBvllIe,  N,  J. 

S.C.  W.  LEGHORN 


Large.  Vigorous.  Utility  specimens  from  heavy 
layers.  Two  lo  Five  Dollars  each.  Order  from  this 
adv.  ami  get  best  we  have  for  price  you  pay. 

PLUM  SITE  POULTRY  FARM,  Strasburg,Virignia 

Black  JERSEY  GIANTS 

Free  descriptive  circular. 

SUSSEX  FARM  R.  R.  2  ltelmar,  N.J. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Vibert's  trapnested  stock.  4  hens  and  1  cockerel,  S15. 
Cockerels.  $5  each.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Craryville,  N.Y. 


PRODUCTS%POULTRY 


Monte. 

_  Eggs  ! . 

/and  HealthyV 
/Chicks  ! — How?\^3^5(n 

/Feed  YOUR  POULTRY 

Mauher's  "Kwality’ 
Meat  Scrap 

lUsed  at  New  Jersey  Laying  Contes* i 


iFrCC/l3'3  farmers  Almanac 

k - 1 1  Generous  Samples  of/ 

v  Kwality”  Products 

VvniTE  TO-DAV. 

aMAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

..Dept  365. 

‘4t5e325&s 


GERMOZONE 


The  Best  ret 
Stock  Remedy 

For  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Cats,  Rabbits,  Parrots,  Canary  and 
other  birds  or  pet  animals,  Germozone  is  a  universal  and  Bafc 
remedy;  for  colds,  snuffles,  roup,  sore  throat,  loss  of  voice  or  sing¬ 
ing,  influenza,  bowel  trouble,  distemper,  sore  eyes  or  ears,  canker, 
gleet,  loss  of  fur  or  feathers,  sores,  wounds,  skin  disease,— or  other 
affections  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

"My  hens  have  never  done  so  well  as  this  year  and  haven’t 
lost  a  single  chick”— Mrs.  Flora  Kapple,  Walker,  la.  "Simply 
grand  for  rabbits”  — L.W.  Browning,  Boone,  la.  "Cannot  praise 
Germozone  enough.  I  use  it  for  chickens. stock  and  household” 
— Mrs.  Wm.  Hoeppel,  Hugo.  Okla.  ”My  bird  puppi<  s  don't 
know  what  distemper  is  and  I  never  had  such  good  success 
before  with  chicks’  —Curly  Smith,  Kennett,  Mo. 

Germozone  is  sold  by  most  drug,  seed  and  poultry  supply  dealers, 
or  mailed  postpaid  in  25c,  75c  and  $1. 50  packages  from  Omaha. 
Book  on  treatment  of  diseases  free  with  each  package. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Dept.  463 


(( 


Town  Lot  Poultry  Keeping 


Revised  and  Enlarged— 70  Illustrations 

One  of  the  best  ami  most  complete  books 
published  for  the  beginner,  small  breeder 
or  commercial  poultryman.  Trice  only 
50  cents.  Flexible  Cover.  $1.00.  With 
Igs  Poultry  Item,  the  big  monthly  guide  for 
aR  tlie  poultryman,  $1.00.  Item,  1  yr.,  75c.— 
4  mos.,  25c.  Experience  not  necessary  if  you  have 
this  book  and  the  Item. 

POULTRY  ITEM,  Box  25,  SellersvOle,  Pa. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  (banes.  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Ta 


IT  O  R  S  A.  L  B 


yearling  and 

2  yri'  Hens 


o  I  d 


S.C.WhiteLeghom 

heavy  layers,  $1.50  and  $2  each. 
HARRY  SMITH  -  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

We  are  offering  a  very  choice  lot  of  early  hatched  cocker¬ 
els,  bred  from  carefully  selected  hens,  all  trapnested, 
many  of  them  with  records  ot  200  and  better.  Our  price  is 
$5,  $10  and  $15  each,  according  to  pedigree  and  quality. 
All  stock  guaranteed  to  be  us  represented  or  money  re- 
funded.  THE  riverside  POULTRY  FARM.  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 

Hampton’sBIack  Leghorns 

Nicest  lot  of  Young  Cockerels  I  ever  had,  for 
-ale.  Write  your  wants. 

A.  E.  Hampton  -  Pittstown.  N.  J. 

rAD  CAT  r  100  year-old  S.  C.  W. 
*  "  “■  ijULti  Leghorn  liens, Wyckoff 
j  Strain,  $2.00  each.  j.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  £Srkst 


T  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.J. 


While  Leghorn  Pullets  "  ESI.KV  ilEEH.NLli,  an  ford’,  Uri’. 
For  Sale- White  Leghorns « ,»„?  «wK  yc^-om  hens, 

$2  each.  ‘I’ETEK  J.  TVAt.NEK,  North  Branch,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


RABBITS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hens,  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

Buy  your  breeders  now  for  next  year.  My  strain 
are  money  makers.  L  M  ADAMS,  Eagle  Bridge.  N.  Y. 

Tom  Barron's  While  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Individually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  200-27 S 
eggs.  Flock  hatched  from  dams  with  records  160-198 
eggs.  Circular.  WILLOW  BROOK  P0ULTRT  FARM.  Odessa,  R.  1 , 

PULLETS 

April  Hatch  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Weil  Developed  and  healthy.  S3 .50  each. 

J.  Guy  Lesher,  Northumberland.  Pa. 

ANl)  FOWLS. 

BELMAR,  N.  J. 


U/--1.J  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
naiiieu  e.  bigelow 


Vineland  Contest  Pen  66 


CCDDETQ  Cav  C  *  1  a  Exterminate  your  rats  and 
rCnn&LIO  TUI  Odlc  save  your  grain.  Price 
list  free.  Catalogue  10c.  0.  II.  KEEKKK  A  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


ages  and  colors.  Semi  stamp  feu* 

THE  SHENANGO  PONY  FARMS,  Dept.  0.  Espyville.  Pa. 


Shetland  Ponies  ffit 

herd  in  biggest  Shellaud  Producing  County  In  U.  S 


DELAWARE  VALLEY  RABBIT  FARM 

We  are  specializing  iu  Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zea¬ 
land*.  At  this  time  lot  of  nice  Rufus  Red  Breeding 
Does,  priced  to  move.  Will  breed  to  registered  buck*. 
Write  me.  TIIKO.  S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.J. 


BELGIAN  HARES  Flemish  Giants  and 

guinea  pips.  Young  aud  breeding:  stock.  Price  list  and 
circulars  for  stamp.  N.  SPOOR.  Ravena,  New  York 


For  Sale— Rufus  Red  Belgian  Hares 

pedigreed  buck,  #3.50.  Also  one  American  checkered 
giant  buck  for  sale.  W. 


Also  one  American 

H.  GIESSE,  Aiuitjville,  L.  1 


,  N.  V. 


FOR 

SALE 

lO  Barron  Leghorn  Pullets 
Record  at  the  end  of  43rd  week.  2016  eggs.  Nine 
weeks  to  go.  Price,  $300.  COCKERELS,  sired 
by  the  sire  of  this  pen,  $3  each.  Buy  your  breeders 
now  for  next  Spring. 

LAYWELL  POULTRY  FARM.  Plainville.  Conn. 

RP  QlioU  Minnroi  Ancona  and  Columbian  Rock 
■  u.  DldbK  IlllllUlba,  cockerels  of  high  quality  and 
line  type,  C,  J.  SHK1.M  IlHNiE.  Lorraine,  New  York 

$2  Buys  Mighty  Good  Cockerels 

Wide-legged,  full  breast,  long  back  with  plenty  of  cap¬ 
acity  aud  thin  pelvic  bones.  April  10  Fellows.  Barron 
Leghorns  arc  kept  by  thousands  because  of  their  great 

laying.  I  will  please  you  or  buck  conics  your  money 

A.  L.  WRIGHT,  Breeder  of  Barron  Leghorns,  WAYLAND,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  &Houdon  Cockerels  Mo&theavy 

laying  strains.  #2  to  #5.  E.  C.  MOORE,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

Wanted— A  Trio  of  Brown  African  Geese 

3-year-old  preferred.  Address  A.  Aqua.  Wrcutham,  Muss. 


Rufus 

Red 


and 


Belgians,  Flemish  Gants,  English  and  Dutch  Hares  Registered 

You  can  buy  your  Foundation  for  a  trifle  more  than  Common  Stock  from 

First  Prize  Winners  of  this  Country  and  England 

Boston.  Jan.  1919.  Three.  Muncie,  Inu*.  Feb.  1919,  Two.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich..  Apr  1919,  Nine  Prize  Winners 

The  offspring  of  this  quality  is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  the  offspring  of  poor  stock. 

I  Guarantee  Satisfaction  aud  Safe  Delivery,  anywhere  iu  America,  or  Money  Refunded. 

JOSEPH  BLANK  Dept.  A,  428  Highland  Ave.  MT.  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Chicago,  Sept.  7. — A  dozen  men  were 
arrested  today  by  agents  of  the  State 
attorney  in  connection  with  a  conspiracy 
that  is  alleged  to  have  had  for  its  purpose 
the  flooding  of  the  country  with  worthless 
securities.  The  State  attorney’s  infor¬ 
mation  was  to  the  effect  that  a  well- 
.  organized  band  had  plotted  to  dispose  of 
valueless  securities  to  the  amount  of 
$1,000,000,  and  that  the  selling  campaign 
was  started  last  February. 

Frank  H.  Elmore,  president  of  the 
Commerce  and  Savings  Bank,  admitted 
that  his  bank  had  been  victimized  of 
$30,000  in  exchange  for  the  worthless 
paper. 

According  to  the  State  attorney,  the 
band  used  the  names  of  the  Transit  Secur¬ 
ities  Company,  American  Transit  Com¬ 
pany  and  Federal  Guarantee  Trust  Com¬ 
pany. 

When  a  bank  admits  it  has  been  fooled 
on  fake  securities  it  is  small  wonder  inex¬ 
perienced  investors  are  caught,  but  it  em¬ 
phasizes  the  necessity  of  getting  accurate 
advice  and  considering  well  before  mak¬ 
ing  investments. 

John  A  Burns  of  the  Art  Craft  Service, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  advertised  an  outfit  to 
make  “Bozart  Bead  Portieres”  to  all 
women  who  would  send  $3.  The  represen¬ 
tation  was  made  that  the  outfit  would  he 
given  free  and  the  $3  was  a  deposit.  The 
work,  it  was  alleged,  would  net  $12  to 
$15  a  week.  The  work  did  not  material¬ 
ize,  and  the  women  lost  their  $3.  A  fraud 
order  has  been  recommended.  This  is  on 
the  line  of  work-at-home  schemes,  and  all 
of  this  type  should  be  avoided. 

We  have  devoted  considerable  space  in 
the  past  several  years  to  the  hog  ranch 
schemes,  which  have  proved  such  an  easy 
means  of  separating  those  who  know 
nothing  of  farming  and  hog  breeding,  from 
their  money.  We  warned  the  public  with 
reference  to  the  National  Hog  Raising 
Corporation  last  Winter.  At  the  time 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  company  called 
on  us  and  protested  vociferously  as  to  the 
advice  we  gave  our  readers.  Our  pre¬ 
dictions  are  now  realized,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  story  sent  out  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs,  which  is  doing 
excellent  work  in  exposing  frauds  and 
censoring  untrue  advertising : 

Even  the  humble  hog  can  become  the 
central  figure  in  a  stock  selling  scheme, 
declared  Richard  IT.  Lee.  special  counsel 
for  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs,  who 
is  in  charge  of  that  organization’s  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  use  of  advertising  in 
promoting  fake  stock  selling  schemes. 

The  advertising  association,  he  said, 
had  recently  had  occasion  to  investigate 
several  companies  which  were  organized 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  raising  hogs, 
and  with  the  high  price  of  pork  as  a  back¬ 
ground,  it  appears  that,  they  have  done 
well  in  the  sale  of  their  stock.  The 
average  city  man,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
difficulties  of  hog  raising,  is  easy  prey. 
He  thinks  of  the  high  price  of  pork,  and 
so  long  as  the  promoter  can  keep  the 
investor’s  mind  on  that  subject,  the  trick 
is  easy  to  turn.  Mr.  Lee  spoke  especially 
of  the  National  Hog  Raising  Corporation 
of  New  York  and  of  Millmont,  Pa.,  which 
organized  for  $500,000.  with  Arthur  N. 
Smallwood  as  chief  promoter,  and  of  the 
fact  the  Postoffice  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  with  which  the  advertising  asso¬ 
ciation  works  in  close  harmony,  had  just 
issued  a  fraud  order. 

The  official  statement  upon  which  the 
fraud  order  was  issued  showed  that  when 
salaries  and  rents  and  other  “overhead” 
expenses  of  the  New  York  office  were 
paid  there  was  little  money  left  to  feed 
the  hogs  at  Millmont.  even  though  the 
company  had  but  30  hogs  (counting  little 
pigs)  at  the  time.  The  “ranch  manager,” 
who  was  advertised  as  an  expert,  but 
whose  business  had  been  that  of  painting 
carriages,  except  for  a  time  when  he 
served  as  a  bartender,  wrote  the  New 
York  office  that  they  had  been  compelled 
to  trade  one  of  the  hogs  to  a  local  feed 
dealer  for  feed  for  the  rest  of  the  hogs. 

Smallwood  was  arrested,  and  while  he 
did  not.  deny  evidence  presented  by  the 
Government,  he  did  declare  that  he  had 
been  operating  with  honest  intentions, 
though  following  the  arrest  he  and  a  stock 
salesman  of  the  company.  J.  M.  Currie, 
proceeded  to  sell  stock,  tin1  firm  of  ,T.  M. 
Currie  &  Co.,  Inc.,  56  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  being  organized  as  a  brokerage 
concern  to  handle  further  sales  of  stock. 

The  fraud  order,  as  issued,  stands 
against  further  operations  either  by  the 
National  Hog  Raising  Corporation  or  by 
J.  M.  Currie  &  Co. 

The  enclosed  communication  from 
Gardner  Nursery,  Osage.  Iowa,  has  been 
handed  to  me  by  a  neighbor,  and  which, 
if  the  statements  in  same  are  really  cor¬ 
rect,  the  berry  certainly  is  a  wonder.  I 
feel  that  the  whole  thing  looks  a  trifle 
more  or  less  fishy  and  that  it  borders  on 
the  range  of  some  “get-rich-quick” 
schemes  I  have  known  of  in  the  past. 

I  have  advised  caution,  and  told  my  neigh¬ 
bor  I  would  communicate  with  you,  as 


perhaps  you  may  know  something  of  the 
exploiting  of  this  wonderful  berry  and 
this  stock  jobbing  scheme.  w.  b.  b. 

New  York. 

In  past  years  we  have  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  schemes  of  Gardner  Nursery 
to  make  it  appear  that  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  offered  to  buy  plants  and  trees 
which  when  closely  analyzed  amounted  to 
paying  a  good  big  price  for  what  often 
turned  out  to  be  inferior  stock.  What 
H.  M.  Whiting  accomplishes  by  personal 
salesmanship  Mr.  Gardner  seeks  to  do  by 
circular  letters.  Now  Mr.  Gardner  has 
launched  a  “Strawberry  Shortcake  Club.” 
You  are  invited  to  join  and  to  set  out  a 
“rod  square  bed”  of  plants  at  his  special 
club  terms.  He  figures  it  will  require  nine 
and  one-sixth  dozen  plants,  and  at  his  reg¬ 
ular  price,  $5  per  dozen,  the  price  for  the 
strawberries  would  come  to  $45.88.  But 
as  a  member  of  the  above  named  club  the 
plants  will  cost  you  only  $10.  Isn’t  this 
a  pretty  bit  of  camouflage?  And  then  if 
you  will  induce  others  to  join  this  “Straw¬ 
berry  Shortcake  Club”  you  will  receive  a 
commission  of  $2  on  such  members.  Like 
Whiting  and  the  seed  fakers,  Mr.  Gardner 
always  has  new  and  wonderful  varieties 
to  offer.  We  will  guarantee  that  reliable 
growers  will  duplicate  the  order  proposed 
with  the  best  varieties  known  to  the  trade 
at  less  than  half  Mr.  Gardner’s  “Straw¬ 
berry  Shortcake  Club”  price. 

Is  the  firm  of  Benedict  Lust.  N.  j_>.,  \ 
M.  D..  president,  American  Naturopathic 
Association,  110  E.  41st  St.,  N.  Y..  per¬ 
fectly  reliable,  and  will  they  do  just  as 
they  represent?  They  have  two  nature 
cure  resorts;  one  is  in  Butler,  N.  ,T..  and 
the  other  is  in  Tangerine.  Florida,  where 
people  go  to  get  cured  of  their  diseases. 
They  claim  to  cure  chronic  diseases  of 
long  standing.  Can  you  tell  if  they  do 
cure  and  relieve  so  many  people  of  their  1 
ailments  by  the  natural  healing  meth¬ 
ods?  The  treatments  consist  of  sunlight,  ! 
air  and  electric  light  baths,  clay  packs, 
diet  cures  and  massage,  and  other  meth¬ 
ods.  If  so  that  they  do  cure  so  many, 
by  which  of  these  methods  are  they  the 
most  successful?  Their  rates  with  treat¬ 
ment  are  $135  a  month.  Also  is  the  firm 
of  Bryan  Tyler,  food  specialist.  SIS 
Wyandotte  Street,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  per¬ 
fectly  reliable?  He  claims  to  cure  so 
many  diseases  by  “health  food.”  that  is. 
a  macerated  wheat,  eating  a  few  table- 
spoonsful  before  each  meal.  Such  as 
rheumatism,  constipation  and  other  ail¬ 
ments  should  be  cured  by  simply  eating 
this  macreated  wheat.  Do  you  know  if 
this  food  is  as  good  as  they  claim  it  to 
be?  They  make  the  offer  that  if  this 
macreated  wheat  does  not  help,  then  just 
return  it  and  they  will  refund  the  money 
paid  for  same.  Do  you  know  if  they 
would  do  just  as  they  agree  to  do? 

Ohio.  c.  b. 

We  do  not  know  the  American  Natur¬ 
opathic  Association  of  this  city,  inquired 
about,  but  one  is  always  perfectly  safe 
in  assuming  that  those  who  advertise  any 
form  of  medical  treatment  and  make  ex¬ 
travagant  claims  for  it  are  far  more  in¬ 
terested  in  securing  the  money  of  their 
prospective  patients  than  they  are  in  ful¬ 
filling  their  promises.  Such  statements 
as  are  made  by  the  medical  firms  you 
mention  are  those  universally  used,  in 
one  form  or  another,  by  quacks,  and 
stamp  those  who  make  them  as  entirely 
unworthy  of  confidence.  It  is  very  er -v 
to  give  up  money  to  those  who  prey  upon 
the  afflicted,  but  very  difficult  to  secure 
its  return,  and  he  will  be  well-advised 
who  refuses  to  heed  the  seductive  litera 
ture  sent  out  by  such  concerns.  The  pliy 
sician  of  repute  is  always  conservative  in 
his  claims  as  to  his  ability  to  effect  a  cure. 
The  “quack”  is  the  reverse,  and  by  these 
signs  ye  shall  know  them. 

We  have  a  representative  of  the  Angola 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  working  in  this 
vicinity,  selling  stock  in  said  company. 
Have  you  any  information  in  regard  to 
their  reliability  and  future  prospects  for 
a  business  career?  They  claim  to  offer 
nothing  but  treasury  stock  for  sale,  and 
are  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  ir.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

Some  time  ago  we  made  a  comparison 
of  the  Angola  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and 
the  Bidwell  promotions  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Automobile  League  scheme  some 
years  ago.  We  did  not  know  at  the  time 
that  the  Angola  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  was 
being  promoted  by  this  same  Bidwell, 
who  pleaded  guilty  to  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails  in  connection  with  the  league 
scheme,  but  since  learn  on  good  authority 
that  such  is  the  case.  Bidwell’s  record 
is  enough  to  condemn  any  enterprise  with 
which  he  may  be  connected.  The  lure  of 
easy  money,  when  a  get-rich-quick  pro¬ 
moter  once  gets  the  taste  of  it,  invariably 
follows  him  to  his  grave,  l 


Quick  Detachable 
I  Water  Bowls 

'  Increase  Milk  Yield 
Save  Labor 

There  can  be 


WM.  LOUDEN 
Oritrinator  of 


ao  more 


Equips  out  barn  than  the  Louden  Wate  s 

Bowl  for  cows  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  guess  work  but  of  actual 
demonstration  that  cows  increase 
their  milk  yield  greatly  where  Lou* 
den  Bowls  are  installed,  are  in  better 
health,  and  absolutely  all  the  laboi 
of  watering  cows  is  eliminated  to» 
cows  water  themselves  any  (tour  oi 
the  day  or  night. 

A  cow  needs  from  10  to  12  gallons 
of  water  per  day  when  in  full  milk 
flow.  She  needs  watei  daring  the 
day  to  produce  the  evening  milk;  and 
during  the  night,  or  just  before  retir¬ 
ing,  to  produce  the  morning*'  milk. 

Experience  ha3  shown  that  cows  in 

barns  provided  with  Louden  Bowls  _ 

most  heartily  between  the  hours  of  8  and  9  p.  m 

Louden  Water  Bowls 

Have  Many  Exclusive  Advantages 

which  commend  them  to  dairymen.  They  are  free  from 
tyouble- making  attachments— have  no  collar  connec¬ 
tions,  no  supporting  lever,  no  set  screws  to  remove, 
bowls  can  be  easily  and  quickly  lifted  off  and  sterilized 
by  simply  raising  nose  piece  inside  of  bowl,  no  wrench 
or  tool  of  any  kind  required.  Water  starts  flowing  auto¬ 
matically  when  cow  starts  drinking— stops  when  cow 
stops — there  s  no  waste. 

Louden  Bowls  are  easily  installed  in  any  bam — no 
expert  needed.  Increased  milk  flow  and  labor  3aved 
actually  pays  for  them  in  o  few  weeks’  time. 

224-Page  Illustrated  Catalog  Postpaid 

No  Charge — No  Obligation 

Write  for  this  book.  It  shows  the  full  line  of  Louden 
Labor-Saving  and  Profit-Making  Barn  Equipment,  in- 
eluding  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers, 

Animal  P ens  of  all  kinds.  Water  Bowls,  Hay  Unloading 
Tools,  Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hangers,  Power  Hoists, 

Ventilators,  Cupolas — “Everything  for  the  Barn." 

If  You vre  Gotng;  to  Remodel  or  Build— We  also  want  to  send  “Louden 
parn  Brians  not  a  catalog— -112  pages  with  barn  building  illustrations  and 
information  on  every  page.  Postpaid— no  charge.  Let  Louden  experts  work 
out  preliminary  blue  prints  of  the  ideas  you  have  in  mind.  Cost3  you  nothing. 

„  THE  louden  machinery  company 

2633  Court  St.  (Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branches:  St.  Paul.  Minn.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Chicago.  Ill. 
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Direct  Drive  Conserves  Power//? 

THE 


12  H.  P.  on 
Draw-Bar 

25  H.  P.  on 
Belt  Pulley 


Hubei? 

flighthnir 


Draws  three 
bottoms 

Turns  an  acre 
an  hour 


TRACTOR  economy  and  tractor  power  depend  largely  on  the  proportion 
of  the  power  developed  by  the  motor  that  is  delivered  to  the  draw-bar. 

In  simplicity  and  economy  the  direct  spur  gear  drive  of  the  Huber  Light 
Four  is  unequalled.  There  are  no  bevel  gears — simply  a  friction  clutch  and 
spur  gear  reduction  to  the  driving  wheels. 


Other  reasons  why  the  Iluber  develops  such  large  power  in  proportion  to  its 
weight  are:  the  high  wheels  roll  easier  and  afford  a  larger 
area  of  “traction  grip”;  center  draft  conserves  power  by 
avoiding  “side  pull”;  high-grade  extra  strong  materials 
reduce  weight. 

i  These  features  are  the  result  of  20  years'  developmmt. 
They  are  behind  the  Huber  reliability  that  has  created 
thousands  of  satisfied  Huber  owners. 

Write  for  “The  Tractor  in  the  Making  .  It  tells 
the  interesting  history  o(  tractor  development. 

THE  HUBER  MFG.  CO.  216  Center  St.  Marion,  Otiio 
Canadian  Branch ,  Brandon,  Manitoba 
Makers  also  of  the  famous  Huber  Junior  Thresher. 
Some  good  territory  is  still  available  lor  live  dealers. 


\V  eigh  t  5  ,000  pounds; 
pulls  three  14"  bot¬ 
tom  plows;  12  b.  p. 
delivered  tothedraw- 
bar;  25  b.  p.  at  the 
belt;  Waukesha, four- 
cylinder  motor;  Per- 
fex  ltadiator;  Hyatt 
Holler  Bearings; 
burns  gasoline,  kero¬ 
sene  or  distillate;  eeu- 
ter  draft;  two  speeds, 
and  4  miles 
per  hour. 


Wanted-SaIcsman«“„p„rr*S 

,  —  —  .'ess  in  feeding  cattle, 

ho  us  and  poultry,  to  sell  feed  direct  to  local  fann¬ 
ers.  Address  1101  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

If  you  wnnf.  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Hath*  will  be  6  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
nrirne  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Eka:»  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  ko  under  proper  headings  on  other  pastes. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  bo  accepted  for 
thi9  column. 

I  Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 

to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Young  working  foreman  on  large 
fruit  farm,  who  has  had  experience  with  apple 
trees,  where  he  can  get  additional  mechanical 
and  fruit  experience.  ADVERTISER  5817,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  dairy  farm,  single  man  or  man 
and  wife  for  a  year,  by  Sept.  1.  L.  KITTLE, 
Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  witli  wife,  to  work  small 
farm  on  Lake  George,  where  one  or  two  help- 
e  s  are  employed;  must  have  experience  with 
poultry,  cows,  sheep;  give  references  and  full 
account  of  past  work,  what  salary  (including 
wife’s  work)  expected.  Address  W.  D.  MANN, 
Hague,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  to  take 
charge  ol'  a  herd  of  Nubian  goats.  MOUNT 
KEMBLE  FARM,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  good,  sober,  reliable  mar¬ 
ried  man  to  work  in  dairy;  one  experienced  in 
feeding  calves  preferred;  must  be  willing  to 
work  and  take  an  interest  in  the  work;  good 
house  provided;  we  are  also  in  need  of  a  single 
man  to  do  general  farm  work  and  assist  in  the 
dairy  if  necessary.  RLOOMINGDALE  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J.  A.  S.  Cortelyou,  Secretary. 


WANTED — Single  man.  to  work  in  nursery;  good 
job  for  right  party;  work  required  will  he  such 
as  any  good  farmer  can  do.  ROSED  ALE 

NURSERIES,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  first-class  plain  cook  in  lady's 
household,  where  help  is  given  in  kitchen; 
good1  wages;  Westchester  County  in  Summer  and 
New  York  City  in  Winter.  Reply,  giving  refer¬ 
ence,  age  and  experience,  to  ADVERTISER  5893, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman;  $70  a  month,  with  house, 
wood'  for  fuel  and  garden.  ADVERTISER 
5901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farmer,  married,  willing  to 
board  three  men;  house  and  wood  furnished; 
state  age,  nationality  and  size  of  family.  J.  H. 
PAYNE,  R.  1.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  on  poultry  farm;  must  be 
ambitious,  of  good  character  and  habits,  in 
home  where  refinement  will  be  appreciated. 
Repiv,  giving  age,  references,  qualifications  and 
salary,  E.  K.  MULLER,  R.  No.  7,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  on  dairy  farm;  house 
and  garden  furnished.  B.  LOEW,  Thompson 
Ridge,  Orange  Co.,  N.  \r. 


WANTED — A  reliable  man  to  work  on  a  poultry 
farm;  steady  job;  a  married  man  with  a  small 
family  preferred.  THE  FRANCO-  AMERICAN 
POULTRY  FARM,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  do  general  farm 
work;  must  know  something  about  fruit  trees 
aiul  vines;  wages  $65.00;  house,  wood,  light. 
\ddress  F.  E.  C..  50  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED — A  cow  tester  to  take  charge  of  a 
t  went  v-six  herd  cow  testing  association  in 
Orange  County.  Apply  to  ORANGE  COUNTY 
FARM  BUREAU  MANAGER,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  for  cow  testing  association 
work;  must  have  practical  dairy  experience 
and  scientific  training.  J.  W.  BARTLETT, 
Agricultural.  Experiment  Station,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  (well-behaved  child 
no  obstacle)  for  Winter  work  in  a  Long  Island 
suburb  and  Summer  work  on  a  lovely  farm  in 
Connecticut;  man  as  house  man  and  gardener; 
woman  for  cooking  and  upstairs  work;  we  offer 
a  comfortable  home,  kind  treatment,  absolute 
fairness  in  everything  and  good  wages  to  the 
right  couple;  we  want  equal  fairness,  unfailing 
courtesy,  cleanliness  and  willingness;  none  but 
lovers  of  the  country,  who  will  also  be  content 
through  Fall  and  Winter  near  the  city,  need1 
apply.  ADVERTISER  5910,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wanted,  married  or  single,  to  take 
charge  of  fifty-cow  modern  dairy  of  registered 
and  grade  Holsteins,  using  Sharpies  milker;  must 
have  had  A.  R.  O.  experience;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected  and  furnish  copy  of  references ;  position 
open  at  once.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  farm,  a 
man  and  wife,  no  children;  man  as  herdsman 
for  small  herd  of  registered  Holsteins  and  for 
general  farm  work:  woman  to  do  general  house¬ 
work  for  small  family;  willing  to  pay  right  man 
and  woman  good  wages,  board  and  lodging. 
Address  by  mail  only,  stating  wages  desired, 
giving  full  particulars  as  to  age.  experience, 
references,  etc..  E.  C.  B.,  Room  t‘,00,  92  William 
Street,  New  York. 

- - , 

WANTED — Young  married  poultryman  for  plant 
just  starting:  wife  to  do  cooking  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  for  which  will  pay  extra;  satis¬ 
factory  wages  for  man.  ADVERTISER  5904. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager,  hustler,  open  for  position: 

American;  married;  skilled  dairyman  and 
breeder;  exceptional  knowledge  general  farm¬ 
ing;  lifetime  experience  all  branches;  practical 
and  scientific.  POSTOFFICE  BOX  308.  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  manager  open  for  position  after  Oct. 

1st;  college  training;  15  years  of  practical 
experience  in  up-to-date  dairying,  certified  milk 
production  and  farm  crops:  best  of  references; 
prefer  East.  BOX  104,  Daisytown.  Pa. 


HERDSMAN  (head)  wants  position  on  modern 
farm;  experience  all  branches:  or  charge  gen¬ 
tleman's  small  country  place:  present  employed 
on  reg.  Guernsey  farm  near  N.  Y. ;  married: 
Swedish;  3  children;  liberty  Oct.  1:  A-l  ref. 
ADVERTISER  5857,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  or  mana¬ 
ger:  lifetime  on  farm;  ten  years’  experience 
in  managing  farms  and  estates;  Cornell  man; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  the  production  of 
Grade  A  raw  and  certified  milk;  purebred  stock 
a  specialty;  experienced  in  the  control  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  abortion.  ADVERTISER  5890,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  manager  or  farm  foreman 
on  small  estate;  married;  small  family:  thor¬ 
oughly  competent:  care  and  upkeep  ot'  farm, 
handle  all  crops  and  vegetables;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5902,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper,  or  would  do 
general  housework  for  eld'erly  couple,  by  young 
woman  with  daughter  10  years;  must  be  near 
school  and  church:  references  given.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  commercial  poultry  farm 
experience.  Cornell  Short  Course  training,  de¬ 
sires  connection  with  up-to-date  poultry  plant. 
Address  ADVERTISER  5914,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  single  man  as  farm  fore¬ 
man  or  manager,  having  practical  knowledge 
of  all  crops,  stock  and  machinery:  trustworthy 
and  reliable:  good  references.  Address,  with 
full  particulars,  ADVERTISER  5913,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc- 

PARTNERSHIP  wanted  by  American  young 
man,  single,  farm  reared,  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tian;  no  booze  or  tobacco;  clean  character;  some 
capital;  ready  immediately.  ADVERTISER 

5896,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED — Partner  on  dairy  farm:  man  who  can 
invest  at  least  $2,000;  farm  ol’  400  acres;  first- 
class  equipment;  man  who  knows  the  dairy 
business,  balancing  ot.  rations,  tractor  operator 
and  all  farm  machines,  handling  of  help;  only 
grades  now,  but  wish  to  go  in  with  some  pure- 
tireds;  must  be  a  hustler.  ADVERTISER  5909, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Competent  farmer  to  farm  on  shares 
225-acre  farm,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  near  the 
markets  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York;  farm 
equipped  for  dairy,  poultry  and  hogs;  also  tractor 
and  necessary  machinery:  owner  and  farmer  each 
to  supply  15  cows;  this  is  a  nfone.v-making  propo¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  5911,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — To  run  good  farm  on  interest  basis; 

agricultural  college  graduate;  married;  refer¬ 
ences:  no  boarders  taken.  ADVERTISER  5905, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  farmer  to  run  on  shares  farm,  164 
acres;  thirty  head  of  grade  Holsteins,  12  reg¬ 
istered  Shropshires,  pigs,  chickens;  tile  silo; 
running  water.  GEORGE  CARY,  184  Delaware 
Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT  or  on  shares.  50-acre  fruit  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm,  with  equipment;  in  N.  J.,  within 
40  miles  of  New  York  City,  close  to  R.  R.  sta¬ 
tion  and  town;  in  midst  of  large,  active  mar¬ 
kets;  profitable  chance  to  combine  with  dairy. 
ADVERTISER  5915,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — For  1920,  poultry  farm,  stocked; 

cash,  rent  or  shares;  reference.  L.  J.  HIP- 
WELL,  Dover,  Del. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  —  Practical  business 
farmer,  with  $6,000  or  more,  can  secure  choice 
garden  soil.  money-making  farm,  adjoining 
Kingston’s  fast-growing  business  section;  two 
houses,  three  modern  barns,  granary,  piggery, 
hennery,  dairy,  etc.;  no  transportation  and  mid¬ 
dlemen's  worry:  square  deal  guaranteed  by 
owner.  FICKEX.  corner  State  and  Sawkill 
Roads,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

DON’T  overlook  this  productive  300-acre  dairy 
and  stock  farm;  modern  equipment,  fine  cli¬ 
mate,  excellent  market.  ELI  DAVIDSON,  Eads, 
Tenn. 

FOR  SALE — Two  farms,  situated  in  Greenville 
Co.,  Va.;  one  of  129  acres:  good  buildings  and 
fenced  for  stock  raising;  with  improvements; 
other  of  200  acres;  good  buildings;  partly  fenced: 
close  to  town,  railroad,  school  and  church.  For 
further  information  write  to  HERMAN  PRASSE, 
North  Emporia,  Va. 

123  ACRES,  well  watered,  soil  limestone;  one 
of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  Schoharie  Co.;  large 
barn,  wagon,  hog,  brooder  and  corn  house;  two- 
family  18-room  dwelling,  all  newly  painted;  or¬ 
chard.  small  fruit,  all  kinds;  sugar  bush:  100 
acres  tillable:  balance  woods  and  cow  pasture; 
been  in  family  100  years:  must  sell:  a  great  bar¬ 
gain.  M.  O.  EMPIE,  SEWARD.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Two  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in 
Orange  Co.:  102-182  acres;  level,  rich,  loamy 
soil,  well  watered:  modern  buildings:  suitable 
for  use  of  tractor:  20  acres  fine  oak  timber  on 
one:  also  one  completely  equipped  for  large 
poultry  Industry.  Write  owner,  HARRY  SMITH, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

X.  Y.  STATE  farms:  240  acres;  to  settle  estate; 

180-acre  farm;  good  land  and  buildings;  price 
four  and  five  thousand  dollars:  half  cash. 
CLARE  GREGORY.  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

96-ACRE  dairy  farm;  two  miles  to  hustling 
railroad  town;  very  productive  soil;  plenty 
wood,  fruit,  berries;  fine  set  of  buildings;  grand 
view;  extra  good  water  system:  some  stock; 
good  equipment  for  poultry.  JOHN  W.  BASS, 
Randolph,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm:  easy  terms.  For  rent, 
on  shares  d'airy  farm:  liberal  contract  to  right 
party.  Address  E.  T.  BLACK,  Scio,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — -Farm.  50  acres,  cheap;  good  rea¬ 
sons.  M.  C.  CROSS,  Cherry  Plain.  Rensselaer 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE- — 60  acres  in  Eastern  Ohio;  farm  in 
fine  condition:  spring  water  through  farm. 
ADVERTISER  5SS9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STOCK-GRAIN-DAIRY  farm:  five  minutes  from 
station,  schools,  stores:  close  markets:  fac¬ 
tories,  mills,  lakes;  healthful;  magnificent 
surroundings;  excellent  roads;  over  250  acres 
fertile,  productive  soil:  spring  watered  pas¬ 
ture:  heavy  timber:  all  fruits,  berries,  in¬ 
cluding  two  modern  houses,  hardwood  floors, 
running  water;  barns,  stables,  garage:  5  sound 
horses,  7  cows,  160  chickens:  70  tons  hay;  bulky 
crop:  gas  engine,  machineries,  all  implements; 
family  disagreement  forces  sacrifice:  price 
$11,000;  cash  $3,500;  rest  mortgage.  FRANK, 
Box  70,  Canaan,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — In  Saratoga,.  1*4  miles  to  city, 
dairy  and  truck  farm  of  65  acres,  with  house 
of  20  rooms  for  Summer  boarding.  If  interested 
write  OWNER,  P.  O.  Box  No.  142,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 39-acre  farm:  12-room  house,  fur¬ 
nished,  hath;  plenty  fruit:  good  water;  also 
fair  size  outbuilding;  make  dandy  poultry  farm; 
$2,000.  ERNEST  COMER,  Box  122,  Route  3, 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  and  poultry  farm;  105  acres;  fertile 
soil;  plenty  water;  good  buildings:  close  to 
town;  might  exchange.  E.  C.  MOORE,  Sussex, 

N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Or  will  exchange  for  good  farm, 
mv  beautiful  home.  50  minutes  from  down¬ 
town,  New  York.  ALFRED  STORMS,  524  West 
Biddle  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 

WANTED — Farm.  60  cr  75  acres,  on  main  road; 

fair  set  of  buildings;  X.  Y.  State  preferred': 
must  he  reasonah'e:  give  full  particulars  in 
letter.  ADVERTISER  5908,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — -130-acre  farm;  stock,  poultry,  all 
farming  tools  and  crops  for  $2,800  ;  35  acres 
level  tillage,  balance  pasture  and  wood;  esti¬ 
mated  40  M  lumber;  plenty  wood  for  market: 
good  buildings,  with  running  spring  water;  nine- 
room  house  with  ell  and  shed;  stock  and  horse 
barn,  poultry  house,  sugar  house  with  all  ap¬ 
paratus.  can  set  1,000  buckets;  horses,  sows, 
swine,  wagons,  sleds,  sleighs,  harnesses,  mowing 
machine,  rake  and  all  farm  implements.  H.  F. 
W EAT H E R HEAD ,  Rrattleboro,  Vt. 

WANTED — To  rent,  small  farm,  about  10  cows, 
stocked  and  equipped;  cash  or  on  shares;  give 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  5898,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  built  up  poultry  farm  in  New 
Jersey  or  on  Long  Island.  $1,500.00  cash, 
balance  terms.  Address  ADVERTISER  59i2, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wanted  on  sheep  farm;  second  place  or 
manager;  worker:  no  drones  wanted:  one  will¬ 
ing  to  invest  in  business.  CLARE  GREGORY, 
Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — An  assistant  herdsman  for  a  herd  of 
purebred  Holstein  cows;  good  wages,  good 
home,  steady  employment.  Address,  witli  refer¬ 
ences  and  experience,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE.  DELAWARE  COLLEGE,  Newark, 
Del. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted,  one  who  understands 
caring  and  feeding  breeder  ducks:  must  be 
conscientious  worker,  sober  and1  reliable,  and  get 
results;  references  required.  FRANCO-AMERI- 
CAN  POULTRY  CO.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  wanted,  capable  of  taking  entire 
charge  of  a  small  (10)  select  herd  of  Jerseys, 
all  under  official  test;  must,  be  a  good  butter- 
maker.  ADVERTISER  5891.  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

.  SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work  in  Berkshire 
Countv,  Mass.;  good  milker  and  teamster: 
temperate;  no  profanity:  references  required; 
good  home,  good  salary.  LOCK  BOX  9.  Canaan, 

N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Farm  manager,  graduate  of  agricul¬ 
tural  college,  for  institution  farm:  dairy  and 
garden  principal  departments;  institution  takes 
all  products:  state  experience,  references  and 
salary  expected  in  first  letter.  AD\  ERTISER 
5894.’  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  October  1st.  an  honest,  married 
American  farm  worker  of  at  least  average  in¬ 
telligence,  Interested  in  fruit  growing,  who 
would  appreciate  n  chance  to  gain  further  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience,  with  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  on  a  large  fruit  development;  year  'round 
position;  some  knowledge  of  salesmanship  re¬ 
quired.  CONYERS  FARM,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

MARRIED  man  wanted  to  work  on  poultry  farm: 

good  wages,  good  home,  garden,  fruit,  milk, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  5900,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

MALE  HELP  WANTED — Single  man  on  large 
Massachusetts  farm;  good  milker;  experienced 
caring  for  few  pigs  and  general  chore  work: 
wages  $50.  hoard,  etc.:  permanent  position. 
ADVERTISER  5907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Married,  with  15  years'  practi¬ 
cal  experience  on  private  and  commercial 
plants,  desires  position;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5862.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  up-to-date 
dairy  farm  or  private  estate,  or  as  herdsman 
of  first-class  dairy,  by  November  1,  by  young 
man:  single;  Agricultural  College  graduate;  life 
experience  on  farm:  good  habits;  honest  and  in¬ 
dustrious;  give  location,  full  details  and  best 
wages  paid  in  first  letter.  LOCK  BOX  Xo.  66. 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

SUPERINTENDENT — Gentleman's  country  es¬ 
tate  or  large  farm,  is  open  for  engagement: 
i  twenty  years'  successful  experience  farming. 

dairying  and  fruit  growing:  American,  highest 
|  type,  education  and  ability  to  do  and  produce 
results  in  all  branches,  together  with  construc¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  5873,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- . — - - - 

AMERICAN  farmer,  orchardist,  gardener,  with 
family  of  workers,  wishes  position,  manage 
farm  or  gentleman’s  estate:  understands  all 
crops,  stock,  machinery,  etc.:  modern  methods: 
trustworthy:  relieve  owner  of  all  care;  get  re¬ 
sults;  will  not  consider  any  farm  too  small  to 
afford  $1,500.00  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER 
5871.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  to  take  full  charge  of  a  good 
herd  where  large,  long  or  short  time  records 
are  wanted :  am  expert  at  the  work  and  can  take 
charge  of  farm  aiseg  expect  good  salary  and 
percentage  or  bonus;  state  full  particulars,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  5870,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  desires  position  on  up-to-date  es¬ 
tate:  registered  Guernseys  and  A.  R.  work 
preferred:  capable  of  farm  management:  calves 
and  butter-making  special  attention.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  shepherd  (married)  desires 
position:  qualified  to  take  charge  of  large  flock 
of  sheep.  ADVERTISER  5865,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  thoroughly  experienced,  to 
take  charge  of  small  farm  of  8  acres,  near 
New  York;  will  consider  one  child:  wife  to  help 
in  small  family;  wages  $60  per  month,  with 
bonus.  ADVERTISER  5903.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUNTRY  woman  and  son;  woman  must  be  good 
plain  cook  and  boy  must  have  farm  experience: 
both  must  have  good  health,  character  and  in¬ 
telligence:  consideration  given;  efficiency  ex¬ 
pected:  full  and  complete  equipment,  which  will 
satisfy  anyone  who  takes  pride  in  his  work; 
clean,'  attractive  home,  in  good  neighborhood, 
near  church.  II.  C.  BARTON.  South  Amherst, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  man 
with  life  experience  in  all  branches  of  divers’ 
fled  farming,  stock,  poultry,  fruit  growing,  gar¬ 
dening.  improvements  in  buildings  anil  soils,  both 
gas  and  steam  tractors  and  engines  of  all  kinds: 
college  training:  best  of  references;  no  propo¬ 
sition  too  large:  nothing  less  than  three  thousand 
dollars  considered.  ADVERTISER  5892,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  single.  35  years,  clean  worker. 

excellent  milker,  honest,  sober,  no  tobacco  or 
liquor,  good  caretaker,  wants  position  on  up-to- 
date  dairy:  good  home  preferred;  first-class  ref¬ 
erences:  state  wages  in  first  letter.  ALSON 
IIEEMSTRA,  52  Highland  Ave.,  Clifton.  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man.  22.  with  farm  experience,  wishes 
position  as  assistant  herdsman;  strong  and 
willing.  ADVERTISER  5895,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  for  sale — One  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  and  best  equipped  dairy  farms  in  Duchess 
Co.;  170  acres;  seven  miles  from  Poughkeepsie, 
on  good  road;  buildings  nearly  all  new;  two 
silos,  icehouse,  stables  for  50  head  of  cattle; 
this  farm  lias  kept  fifty  head  of  cattle  the  past 
five  years  and  is  a  money  maker  for  a  live  man. 
Write  for  further  information  to  ADVERTISER 
5900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm  in  Chester  County, 
Penna.,  near  West  Grove;  large  barn  with 
stabling  for  46  head;  silo  filled;  extra  good  12- 
room  house  witli  bath,  etc.;  7-room  tenant  house; 
hog  house,  icehouse,  corn  house,  poultry  houses, 
etc.;  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  abundance;  10  acres 
heavy  wood's;  40  acres  in  hay,  largely  Alfalfa; 
12  acres  wheat;  abundant  water  in  buildings 
and  in  pastures;  at  present  stocked  with  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys,  which  with  equipment  and  for¬ 
age  can  be  purchased  and  immediate  possession 
given;  price  of  farm  $13,000;  terms;  offered  on 
account  of  death.  EMMA  R.  PENNOCK,  Lan- 
denberg.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in 
Delaware  Co.;  centrally  located;  contains  200 
acres  in  high  state  of  cultivation,  cutting  about 
100  tons  iiay  yearly;  winters  around  50  head 
stock,  3  to  5  horses;  fine  buildings;  large  barn, 
witli  silo,  nearly  new;  running  spring  water  at 
house  and  barn;  fruit;  fine  trout  stream;  Alfalfa 
grows  nicely  on  part  of  farm;  about  75  acres 
fine  timber;  40  meadow;  balance  pastures;  will 
sell  with  or  without  equipment  and  stock. 
ADVERTISER  5882,  care  Rural  New-Yorket. 


FOR  SALE — Chance  for  enterprising  milk  dealer 
or  farmer;  creamery,  pasteurized1  and  icehouse, 
all  new;  can  ship  milk  by  night  boat.  15  cents 
per  can;  145-acre  farm,  50  miles  from  New  York, 
on  tlie  Albany  Post  Road;  new  up-to-date  cow 
barn  for  31  head;  two  silos;  new  chicken  house; 
all  new  farming  tools  and  fences;  one  large 
farmhouse;  one  large  sheep  barn;  $20,000,  or 
terms  to  suit.  ADVERTISER  5899,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fertile  farm,  thirty  acres,  Conesu9 
Lake,  including  fifteen  cottage  lots;  never- 
failing  springs;  finest  location  on  the  lake;  good 
buildings;  grow  any  crop,  fruit,  vegetable;  fine 
location  for  inn;  good  bathing  beach;  or  would 
consider  working  couple,  as  I  am  alone  on  farm, 
is  my  reason  for  selling.  MRS.  MYRTLE  KING, 
Route  1,  Livonia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 370-acre  farm;  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland;  borders  on  salt  water;  good  build¬ 
ings.  GUY  S.  VESSEY,  Shell  town,  Md. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Exceptionally  fine  farm  of 
96  acres;  all  plow  land,  with  the  exception  of 
six  acres  woodland;  good  level  soil;  nice  11- 
room  house  and  big  barn,  80x35  feet:  also  other 
buildings;  fruit  trees  and  grapevines;  18  acres 
good  corn;  also  wheat,  oats  and1  hay:  three 
horses,  two  cows,  three  heifers,  pigs  "and  180 
chickens;  all  farm  implements:  farm  is  located 
300  yards  from  State  road,  between  Somerville 
and  Princeton,  next  to  Woods’  Tavern;  near  3 
railroad  depots;  price  $12,000;  $7,000  cash:  if 
you  want  a  good  farm  come  and  see  this  place: 
it  adjoins  the  famous  Bloomingdale  Holstein 
farm;  no  letters  answered.  ANTONE  BLEHA, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  buy  farm,  within  100  miles  of 
N.  Y.;  about  50  acres.  ADVERTISER  5897, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FARM  life,  best  food,  modern  care,  offered  one 
or  two  children.  ADVERTISER  5888,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

40  SECOND-HAND  390-egg  size  Cypher  Company 
incubators  wanted.  SANDY  KNOLL  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FRAMING  timber  wanted;  2x3-ineh,  4-inch,  6- 
inch,  8-ineh  and  10-inch;  in  carload  lots;  any 
soft  wood:  state  price  f.  o.  b.  your  station; 
give  list  of  sizes.  WARD  CARPENTER  &  CO., 
Inc.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Model  incubators.  240  and  360- 
egg  size;  seven  Prairie  State  390-egg  incu¬ 
bators,  and  two  coal  brooders,  nearly  new;  one 
large  Presto-lite  tank;  will  trade  for  good  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorn  pullets.  Mammoth  incubator  or  good 
office  desk:  state  full  details.  MARVIN  FOR¬ 
STER.  Hall.  N.  Y. 


MOLINE  TRACTOR,  Model  D.  practically  new; 

A1  condition,  with  12-inch  plows;  $1,250.  J. 
W.  McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


WANTED — Two  3.000-egg  incubators.  YAR- 
MOND  FARM,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Extracted,  clover  anil  basswood:  also 
buckwheat:  f.  o.  b.  my  station  60  lbs.  $12.60; 
two  or  more  10-lb.  pails.  $2.35  each:  delivered 
in  2nd  zone.  12  lbs.,  $3.00:  3rd  zone,  $3.15. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 

- j 

FOR  SALE— Chicopee  corn  busker.  6-roll,  nearly 
new,  $115:  8-foot,  32-blade  double  disc  bar- 
row,  practically  new,  $90.  F.  S.  GREEXE, 
Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


PENDLETON’S  White  Leghorn  Poultry  Farm, 
Frank  W.  Pendleton,  Prop’r,  solicits  a  select 
family  trade  in  fancy  table  eggs:  also  eggs  by 
30  dozen  case.  Address  NORWICH,  N.  Y.;  R. 

F.  D.  3. 


FOR  SALE — No.  2  Candee  incubator  heater; 

complete;  perfect  condition;  $40.00.  A.  E» 
HAMPTON,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


9-18  Case  tractor  and  Grand  Detroit  two-bottom 
plow;  used  one  year;  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  good  condition:  $575  cash.  JAMES  E.  VAN 
ALSTYNE,  Kinderhook.  N.  Y. 


Hl'SKER  and  shredder  for  sale.  4-roll  Deeriug; 
good  shape.  MAX  MILLER,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

CIDER  apples  wanted;  any  quantity,  from  small 
lots  up  to  carload  lots;  include  all  conditions 
in  first  letter,  including  price.  JOHN  F.  WIL¬ 
KINS.  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskill 
21-F-4. 


NEW  or  used  incubator,  about  2. 000-egg:  give 
measurements.  HEERDT,  Wayside,  N.  J. 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Company 

Department  4786  2815-2843  W .  19th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Guaranteed 
Three  Year t 


Address . . . 


Removable 

Pulsator 


Meadow  Lawn  Stock  Farm,  Cadott, 
Wis.,  Clarence  Freese,  Proprietor. 
Pine  Tree  Milker  used. 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.  ^  \ 

Dept  4786,  2815-2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago,  HI.  N 

Please  send  me  your  new,  complete  book  on 
machine  milking  and  full  facts  about  the 
Pine  Tree  Milker. 

I  have . co  ics 


Name. 


is  detachable  from 
the  pail  lid,  allow¬ 
ing  you  to  place  the 
lid  in  water  and 
wash  it  in  a  jiffy. 
The  simplest  thing 
in  the  world — only 
three  working  parts. 

It  is  the  gentle,  natural 
action  of  Pine  Tree 
Double  Action  Teat 
Cups,  controlled  ay  this 
wonderfully  simple, 
efficient  Pulsator,  that 


ON  the  big  dairies  of  the  country — among  the  owners 
of  finest  pure-breds — the  Pine  Tree  Milker  has  established  a 
wonderful  record.  Its  widespread  use  on  these  valuable 
herds  proves  its  absolute  safety — its  beneficial  effect  on  the  cows. 

It  is  on  the  average-sized  dairy  farms,  however,  that  the  real  dollar-and- 
cents  value  of  the  Pine  Tree  Milker  is  felt  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  dairy 
farmer  who  is  in  the  business  for  a  livinb — the  man  who  is  solely  dependent 
upon  his  dairy,  his  crops  and  hard  work — most  fully  appreciates  the  trem¬ 
endous  saving  of  time  and  labor  which  come  with  the  Pine  Tree.  Clarence 
Freese,  Meadow  Lawn  Stock  Farm,  Cadott,  Wis.,  is  a  good  example.  Mr. 
Freese  is  a  careful  dairyman — a  man  of  sound  judgment — one  who  stands 
high  in  his  community.  Mr.  Freese  says: 


“We  have  used  the  Pine  Tree  Milker  since  last  November.  We 
thought  last  winter  it  was  fine,  but  let  me  tell  you  we  never  fully 
appreciated  it  until  haying  and  harvesting.  I  have  a  17  year  old 
boy  helping  me,  and  we  run  a  240  acre  farm  and  milk  22  cows. 
By  milking  with  the  Pine  Tree  we  save  two  to  three  hours  daily. 
Before  deciding  to  buy  the  Pine  Tree,  I  looked  at  several  ma¬ 
chines,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  install  one  in  one  side  of  the 
barn  and  the  Pine  Tree  in  the  other.  .  Needless  to  say,  the  Pine 
Tree  was  our  choice.  It  gave  the  desired  results.  I  am  so  pleased 
with  my  milker  that  1  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  tell  my 
friends  about  it.” 


Being  without  a  Pine  Tree  Milker  is  much  like  being  without  an  automobile: 
you  can’t  fully  appreciate  it  until  you  have  had  one.  The  Pine  Tree,  how¬ 
ever,  is  different  in  this  respect:  it  is  a  plain  business  investment.  It  saves 
50  per  cent  of  time  and  labor;  pays  for  itself;  greatly  increases  your  profits. 
You  need  the  Pine  Tree  now.  Our  nearest  Dealer  will  gladly  show  it  to  you. 
Ask  us  for  his  name. 

Book  Free-Mail  Coupon 

Our  helpful  book  on  machine  milking  is  the  most 
complete  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  su  eject  ever 
published.  A  thorough,  practical  digest,  giving  facts  and 
figures  from  agricultural  colleges;  telling  what  dairy 
specialists  say;  showing  what  actual  use  proves.  Tells 
just  what  you  can  expect  of  a  milking  machine  for  your 
own  use.  Sent  FREE.  Mail  coupon  today — NOW. 


Notice 

The  price  of  the 
Pine  Tree  Milker 
will  be  advanced 
on  Nov.  1st.  Don’t 
wait.  Get  you  r  Pi  ne 
Tree  Milker  now 
and  save  momy. 


- - Atr . -*■ 


Pine  Tree 
Milker 


A.  C.  Macartney,  110  Montgomery  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Distributor  for  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 


The  cows  like  it) 
that's  why  the 
fanner  likes  it — 
it  milks  better. 
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Farmers 


Are  W  o  r  k  i  n  g, 


STERILIZE  SEED  BEDS.— Tobacco  growers  have 
found  sterilization  of  their  seed  beds  to  be  a 
practical  method  of  combating  weed  growth  and 
fungous  diseases  common  to  all  plants  grown  in 
frames.  All  plants  transplanted  on  the  farm  must 
be  vigorous,  and  the  growth  in  the  field,  especially 
in  the  early  stages,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  seedlings  used.  As  the  young  plants 
in  the  bed  are  liable  to  be  injured,  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  them  from  parasitic  and  other  enemies,  which 
may  injure  and  retard  their  growth,  or  even  kill 
them.  Sterilization  has  been  found  successful  in 
combating  various  kinds  of  plant-rot  diseases,  as 
well  as  killing  hibernating  insects.  The  seed  beds  are 
sterilized  with  steam  in  the  Fall  because  of  the 
many  disadvantages  experienced  in  the  Spring,  due  to 
rain  and  snow  and  frozen  ground.  The  seed-bed  soil 
can  be  put  in  excellent  condition  in  the  Fall  when 
the  land  is  dry  and  before  the  air  temperature  is  low 
enough  to  freeze. 

EQUIPMENT  NECESSARY. — The  equipment  re¬ 
quired  for  steam  sterilization  of  seed  beds  consists  of 
the  following :  A  portable  boiler  of  20  horsepower,  or 
larger  capacity :  heavy  %-inch  pipe  to  carry  steam 
to  bed;  heavy  canvas  or  burlap,  216  feet  square;  a 
steaming  pan  to  cover  an  area  of  about  72  square 
feet;  attachments  for  the  steaming  pan,  consisting 
of  four  ring  bolts  six  inches  long,  with  3-inch  rings; 
four  bars  or  ax  handles;  felt  packing  two  inches 
wide,  sufficient  in  length  to  extend  around  the  pan , 
the  same  length  of  4-incli  hoop  iron  or  of  2-inch 
angle  iron;  one  %-incli  nipple  six  or  se"\en  inches 
long,  threaded  on  both  ends;  two  %-incli  gaskets; 
two  %-incli  nuts  or  threaded  washers.  In  the  per¬ 
manent  seed  bed  the  pan  should  be  of  such  width 
as  to  fit  snugly  within  the  sides  of  the 
frame,  and  its  length  vary  according  to 
requirements.  A  pan  having  an  area 
of  72  square  feet  is  sufficient  for  a 
20  to  25  horsepower  boiler.  On  a  bed 
six  feet  wide  the  bed  should  be  12  feet 
long.  With  the  bed  tightly  covered, 
steam  is  applied  for  30  minutes  at 
between  75  and  100  pounds  pressure, 
which  means  a  top-surface  temperature 
of  212  degrees.  By  placing  a  potato 
four  inches  deep  in  the  middle  of  the 
bed  the  test  of  sterilization  would  be 
when  the  potato  has  been  thoroughly 
cooked.  By  cutting  a  hole,  padding  it 
with  felt,  a  thermometer  can  be  used. 

Sterilization  so  improves  the  soil  condi¬ 
tions  that  less  fertilizer  is  needed  than 
on  unsterilized  ground.  All  fertilizer, 
etc.,  used  should  be  thoroughly  steril¬ 
ized,  as  this  might  carry  germs  or  in¬ 
sect  diseases.  Cover  the  bed  tightly 
and  keep  covered  until  used  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring. 

PORTABLE  BRUSH  BURNER. — A 
flood  River,  Oregon,  fruit  grower  has 
devised  a  valuable  method  of  burning 
pruned  limbs  and  brush  from  his  trees. 

This  consists  of  a  large  sheet  iron  frame, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  43S, 
placed  on  an  ordinary  wagon.  The 
brush  is  piled  into  this,  fire  started, 
and  as  the  team  hauls  the  wagon 
through  the  orchard  the  brush  is 
burned.  This  is  a  useful  labor-saving 
device  which  removes  all  chance  of 
injury  to  the  trees,  and  which  may  be 
made  on  any  fruit  farm  out  of  some 
old  pieces  of  metal  roofing  or  pans  at 
small  cost.  By  placing  pipes  along  the 
sides,  and  fitting  the  pan  into  this  rack, 
a  fireproof  outfit  is  easily  made. 

LOADING  CANE  BY  POWER.— 

Sugar  planters  are  using  a  unique  and 
useful  machine  to  displace  a  large  army 
of  mules  and  men.  This  consists  of  a 
machine  equipped  with  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  suitable  grabs  and  hoists  to  pick 
up  the  cane  from  the  small  heaps  into 
which  the  cutters  have  dropped  it.  and 
swing  it  over,  to  be  tripped  off  into  the 
wagon  box.  The  wagons  are  equipped 
with  slings  to  unload  the  cane  at  the 
mill  or  railway  by  the  use  of  power 
hoists,  doing  the  work  much  more 
quickly  and  effectively  than  by  hand 


power.  A  fair  idea  of  how  the  device  works  may  be 
had  from  Fig.  437.  earle  w.  gage. 


Wood  Ashes  as  a  Fertilizer 

HIE  value  of  wood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer,  on  some 
soils  at  least,  presumably  because  of  its  potash 
content,  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  picture,  Fig.  435. 


T 


The  corn  shown  was  grown  on  the  farm  of  D.  II. 
Smith  &  Son,  St.  Lawrence  County.  N.  Y.  The  soil 
of  this  particular  field  is  sandy,  and  was  given  a 
rather  heavy  application  of  stable  manure,  which 
was  plowed  under.  The  experimental  application  of 
wood  ashes,  came  about  through  the  fact  that  a 
schoolhouse  is  located  in  one  corner  of  the  field,  and 
during  the  Winter  months  the  ashes  from  the  wood- 
burning  stove  used  for  heating  were  carried  out  and 
thrown  upon  the  field.  Soon  after  planting  a  dif¬ 
ference  was  noted  in  the  appearance  of  the  corn, 
and  by  late  Summer  the  corn  receiving  the  ashes 
had  reached  a  height,  as  shown  by  the  picture,  of 
about  12  feet,  while  the  corn  in  the  same  rows,  but 
just  outside  the  wood  ashes  zone,  was  shorter  by 
three  or  four  feet,  had  not  the  same  number  of  ears 
set  and  was  not  so  far  advanced  in  maturity.  The 
lesson  is  evident.  Save  your  wood  ashes;  they  have 
value.  R.  h.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  average  unleached  ashes  will  carry 
about  five  per  cent  of  potash,  a  little  less  than  two 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  about  30  per  cent  of 
lime.  We  do  not  believe  any  living  chemist  can 
make  any  artificial  mixture  of  potash,  phosphorus 
and  lime  that  will  give  the  results  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  plant  food  in  natural  ashes.  Why  this 
is  we  do  not  know,  but  there  is  very  little  pure 
natural  wood  ashes  ever  sold  as  fertilizer. 


Effect  of  Wood  Ashes  on  Corn.  Fig.  .'/So 


Sterilizing  the  Soil  icith  Portable  Steam  Roller.  Fig.  Jj36 


Poicer  Loader  for  Sugar  Cane.  Fig.  .’j37 


Portable  Brush  Burner  in  an  Oregon  Orchard.  Fig.  Jj38 


A  Lean-to  Greenhouse 

1.  Can  Professor  Massey  advise  concerning  a  plan 
for  a  small  greenhouse  for  Talbot  County,  Md.  ?  A 
two-story  building,  running  east  and  and  west,  is  desired 
to  be  used  as  the  north  side  of  proposed  greenhouse. 
The  question  is  this :  Can  I  get  sufficient  light  from 
front  only  for  growing  vegetable  plants?  My  plan  con¬ 
templates  a  concrete  floor  and  concrete 
about.  1  ft.  high.  If  the  plan  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  what  would  you  advise?  2.  This  is 
heavy  clay  soil  (white  oak).  Can  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  the  soil  turn¬ 
ing  a  greenish  color?  I  assume  it  is  due 
to  continued  turning  under  of  corn  crops 
and  have  tested  for  acidity,  but  litmus 
paper  fails  to  indicate  acidity,  m.  p.  l. 

1.  A  lean-to  little  greenhouse  in  th  * 
position  you  indicate  is  perfectly  feasible, 
for  I  am  using  just  such  a  one  with  the 
exception  that  mine  of  necessity  faces 
east,  it  being  on  the  east  end  of  my  office, 
and  a  door  opens  directly  into  it.  I  built 
a  brick  wall  four  feet  high  to  bring  it 
on  level  with  the  office  floor.  There  is 
perpendicular  glass  on  the  east  front 
above  the  brick  wall,  and  the  sloping  roof 
is  of  course  glass.  The  south  end  is  also 
glass.  The  north  end  is  weatherboarded 
outside  and  ceiled  inside  tight.  It.  is 
heated  by  a  little  hot-water  boiler  in  the 
cellar  under  the  office,  the  flow  pipe  com¬ 
ing  up  right  beside  my  desk  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  tank  stands  in  the  corner  of  the 
office  and  is  the  highest  point  of  the  little 
system,  the  entire  heating  of  the  green¬ 
house  being  done  on  the  down  grade,  a 
return  coil  of  nine  lines  of  2-inch  piping 
hanging  on  the  rear  wall  under  the  plant, 
table.  Each  line  is  0  ft.  long,  as  the 
little  lean-to  is  only  10  ft.  long.  The 
little  boiler  is  simply  a  cylinder  11  inches 
high  and  10  inches  wide,  with  a  stove 
top  above  and  an  ash  pit  below  ;  it  con¬ 
sumes  a  single  hod  of  coal  in  24  hours 
and  maintains  a  night  temperature  of  60 
deg.  at  ordinary  outside  weather,  without 
a  thought  of  it  after  bedtime  till  morn¬ 
ing.  You  will  need  one  or  more  ven¬ 
tilators  in  the  roof,  and  it  would  be  best 
to  make  the  east  end  glass  and  the  west 
end  tight.  Perpendicular  glass  on  the 
south  front  above  the  bench  will  be  good, 
but  not  essential.  To  heat  it  you  will 
need  one  of  these  little  tank  heaters  like 
mine. 

2.  I  know  that  white  oak  soil,  or  pipe 

clay,  as  seme  call  it,  and  I  know  that, 
heavy  as  it  seems,  it  is  more  sand  than 
clay.  The  fine  quicksand  has  with  it  a 
white  clay  that  makes  it  bake  very  hard 
when  dry.  The  greenish  color  is  caused 
by  the  growth  of  algre  in  moist  weather, 
and.  of  course,  the  addition  of  the  organic 
matter  in  stable  manure  darkens  the  soil. 
This  organic  decay,  or  humus  as  we  call 
it,  is  the  great  lack  of  that  soil.  Well 
drained  and  built  up  with  manure  and 
legume  growth  it  is  as  fine  wheat  soil 
as  is  found  anywhere.  Talbot  County 
still  holds  the  record  wheat  crop  of  64 14 
bushels  an  acre,  made  by  the  late  Mat¬ 
thew  Goldsborough.  w.  F.  hassey. 
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A  G  reenkorn  on  t  ke  T  ractor 


Tke  Record  of  a  Season’s  Work 

Part  I. 


THE  TRACTOR  SCHOOL.— We  have  about  fin¬ 
ished  the  cultivating  season  of  1919  and  are 
taking  stock  of  the  performance  of  the  tractor.  As 
the  chief  offender  in  the  running  of  the  thing  I  was 
especially  interested  in  taking  it  down  and  inspect¬ 
ing  it  the  last  two  days.  When  we  decided  to  buy 
a  tractor  it  was  thought  best  for  me  to  go  to  one  of 
the  short  tractor  schools  which  were  held  through 
the  State  last  Winter.  The  course  lasted  from  Mon¬ 
day  morning  through  Friday  afternoon  at  each 
school.  Outside  of  board  and  lodging  the  only  charge 
was  one  dollar  for  tuition.  This  was  refunded  if 
all  sessions  of  the  school  were  attended.  It  would 
seem  hard  to  get  much  of  value  in  so  short  a  time, 
especially  for  one  who  had  had  no  previous  experience 
with  any  but  the  ordinary  one-cylinder  engines  used 
for  many  purposes  on  the  farm.  Prof.  II.  W.  Riley 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
his  assistant,  Mr.  C'.  G.  Mills,  seemed  to  have  a  very 
large  job  on  their  hands  even  with  the  able  assistance 
of  the  very  capable  mechanics  sent  out  with  their 
machines  by  the  tractor  companies.  The  work  was 


rimes  we  had  to  get  out  by  laying  down  poles,  riding 
over  them,  and  then  repeating  the  performance.  The 
other  time  we  crossed  by  straightening  out  the  disks 
and  going  ahead.  Extension  rims  help  a  great  deal 
in  wet  ground,  but  are  of  little  value  on  a  sand  drift. 
When  the  land  is  worked  up  so  fine  that  the  tractor 
can  do  no  more  it  is  pretty  easy  for  a  team  to  work 
it  with  a  spring-tooth. 

TURNING  RADIUS. — We  soon  found  that  the 
turning  radius  of  a  tractor  backing  around  on  firm 
footing  is  very  different  from  the  turning  radius  of 
the  same  machine  going  ahead  with  a  heavy  load 
behind  it  and  loose  soil  under  the  wheels.  When  a 
tractor  company  advertises  a  certain  turning  radius 
it  usually  means  that  the  machine  will  turn  that 
close  without  any  load,  on  good  footing,  and  running 
backward.  It  will  turn  much  shorter  when  backing 
than  when  going  ahead.  A  machine  which  will  turn 
in  a  radius  of  20  feet  under  these  conditions  may 
take  a  radius  of  100  feet  or  more  when  pulling  a 
heavy  load  through  deep  sand.  With  a  disk  the 
deeper  sand  makes  a  heavier  pull.  This  tends  to 


time.  Another  piece  plowed  was  a  very  irregular 
plot  of  about  three  acres.  This  was  loose  sand,  with 
a  fair  stand  of  Alfalfa  in  Blue  grass,  with  a  few 
sand  drifts  on  the  top  of  the  knolls.  The  stony  land 
points  were  very  dull  by  this  time  and  the  roots  as 
tough  as  usual.  It  took  10  hours  to  plow  the  field, 
and  the  finished  job  strongly  resembled  the  result 
of  harvesting  a  crop  of  peanuts  or  artichokes  by  a 
drove  of  hogs.  Five  hours  on  the  road  getting  the 
plows  and  returning  them  make  up  a  total  of  420 
hours’  work  for  the  tractor  this  season.  There  re¬ 
mains  some  tree  pulling  and  perhaps  some  disking 
and  licit  work  for  the  engine  in  1019. 

WEAR  AND  TEAR.— With  the  aid  of  a  service 
man  from  the  nearest  dealer  we  took  the  engine 
down  last  week  and  looked  it  over.  The  connecting 
rod  bearings  were  a  little  loose,  and  were  tightened 
up  a  very  little.  The  center  main  bearing  showed 
a  very  slight  amount  of  play,  perhaps  more  than  the 
least  that  could  be  allowed,  but  no  sign  of  a  knock, 
so  it  was  not  disturbed.  The  piston  rings  showed 
some  signs  of  wear  and  were  replaced.  There  was 
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Perelieron  Stallions  Owned  by  the  George  Urban  Milling  Company 

Tractors  may  come  and  go.  and  may  be  developed  beyond  the  present  efficiency  of  cars,  but  there  will  still  always  be  a  place  for  the  big  draft  horse.  He  did  his  >nare 

in  winning  the  war  and  is  now  helping  to  place  peace  properly. 


very  well  planned,  and  the  results  were  so  good  that 
it  would  have  been  worth  while  to  take  the  course 
even  if  one  were  only  to  run  an  ordinary  spray  pump 
engine.  In  addition  to  the  general  idea  of  the  make¬ 
up  of  a  tractor  engine,  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
persons  who  attended  the  school  learned  how  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  on  a  magneto,  and 
how  to  tell  whether  the  engine  was  timed  right,  and 
if  out  of  time  how  to  time  it.  With  this  knowledge 
and  a  little  care  in  adjusting  the  fuel  feed  anyone 
can  learn  to  run  a  tractor. 

PULLING  OUT  TREES. — Our  tractor  lias  certain 
defects,  which  will  be  brought  out  later,  as  well  as 
certain  good  points.  The  first  work  which  the  tractor 
was  called  on  to  do  was  pulling  out  some  dead  peach 
trees.  The  trees  were  in  soft  sand,  which  did  not 
give  good  footing,  and  altogether  it  was  easy  work 
for  the  machine,  but  it  kept  the  engine  running  and 
helped  work  the  parts  into  place.  This  work  kept 
the  tractor  going  27  hours. 

DISKING. — As  soon  as  the  ground  was  about  dry 
enough  we  started  disking  with  the  tractor.  The 
records  show  h.'ldVo  hours  at  this  kind  of  work.  It 
needed  but  a  little  time  to  show  that  tractor  work 
is  different  from  horse  work  in  several  ways.  The 
hardest  work  for  a  tractor  comes  in  the  softest 
ground,  while  it  will  work  well  in  very  hard  ground 
because  it  has  footing  to  keep  going.  The  hardest 
work  we  have  found  is  in  blowing  sand.  A  few 
patches  of  this  stopped  us  entirely.  One  patch  about 
six  feet  across  was  crossed  five  times  in  working 
that  orchard,  and  stopped  us  four  times.  Three 


make  the  wheels  slip  and  the  slipping  [dies  the  soil 
up  in  front  of  the  disk,  so  that  the  load  is  increased 
and  more  sand  piled  up  until  the  soft  place  is  passed 
or  the  tractor  begins  to  bury  itself.  When  the 
tractor  begins  to  dig  in  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
throw  out  the  clutch  and  the  next  to  lighten  the  load 
or  improve  the  footing.  The  load  can  be  reduced  by 
straightening  out  the  disks  or  by  uncoupling.  In 
damp  ground  the  footing  can  often  be  improved 
enough  by  simply  backing  up  a  few  feet  and  then 
going  ahead  quickly.  In  sand  it  is  sometimes  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  by  by  backing  up.  tramping  the  ground 
under  the  wheels  and  then  going  ahead.  A  pole 
thrown  under  each  drive  wheel  will  often  give  foot¬ 
ing  enough  to  pull  out.  The  pole  should  be  laid 
crosswise  and  it  should  be  small  enough  for  the  lugs 
to  catch. 

TURNING  SOD. — After  the  cultivating  of  the 
orchards  was  well  along  we  borrowed  a  set  of  plows 
and  turned  over  some  land  for  wheat.  This  was  a 
tough  sod,  in  fairly  stiff  clay,  and  tried  the  pulling 
power  of  the  engine  considerably.  The  points  were 
somewhat  worn.  They  were  for  stony  land,  and  we 
could  not  turn  over  the  furrows  well  without  plow¬ 
ing  rather  deep.  New  points  suited  to  the  laud 
would  have  made  it  easier  to  make  a  good  showing. 
The  field  was  irregular  and  plowing  around  it  took 
longer  than  if  it  had  been  laid  off  in  rather  narrow 
lands.  It  took  about  3944  hours,  according  to  the 
records,  to  plow  16  or  17  acres.  A  little  engine 
trouble,  not  serious,  but  annoyiug.  such  as  dirty 
spark  plugs  and  other  bothers,  helped  stretch  the 


a  very  little  sediment  in  the  carburetor  around  the 
needle  valve,  and  the  outside  of  the  machine  had  a 
coating  of  dust.  There  was  no  more  carbon  in  the 
combustion  chamber  than  might  have  been  expected 
after  a  few  hours  running  of  the  engine. 

THE  TROUBLE  LIST. — It  is  to  be  expected  that 
an  inexperienced  person  running  a  heavy  duty  en¬ 
gine  will  have  some  troubles  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  first  time  the  tractor  failed  to  start  trouble 
hunting  commenced.  The  spark  plugs  were  taken 
out  and  cleaned.  In  putting  them  back  one  w;b 
broken.  This  made  a  trip  to  town  necessary.  With 
the  new  plug  in  place  the  engine  would  not  start. 
Priming  would  not  start  it.  but  a  friend’s  remark 
as  *to  the  trouble-making  possibilities  of  the  timer 
came  to  mind.  Sure  enough,  a  thin  film  of  oil  and 
dirt  was  on  the  commutator  roller.  With  this  wiped 
off.  the  engine  started  right  away  and  gave  no  more 
trouble.  A  thin  film  of  dirt  had  cost  five  hours’  time 
in  a  busy  season,  as  well  as  the  price  of  a  new  spark 
plug.  Another  time  the  front  cylinder  oiled  up.  and 
the  plug  had  to  be  cleaned  a  few  times.  Next  we 
tried  to  turn  too  short  too  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
field,  and  got  two  wheels  over  the  bank.  It  took  a 
couple  of  hours  to  get  out.  Next  the  machine  got 
to  using  rather  too  much  oil.  and  we  asked  the 
service  man  to  tell  us  if  everything  seemed  all  right 
lie  found  the  timer  eoutaets  uneven,  and  put  on  a 
new  one.  lie  also  put  in  a  new  spark  plug  and  taped 
a  wire  where  the  fan  belt  had  rubbed  it. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Alfred  c.  weed. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 
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Vegetables  and  Fruits 


What  Ails  the  Vinegar? 

Last  Fall  I  put  away  for  vinegar  one 
barrel  good  eider,  and  as  yet  there  are  no 
indications  of  it  ever  becoming  vinegar. 
What,  if  anything,  can  I  do  to  it  to  make 
vinegar  of  it?  w.  H.  P. 

Waterman,  Wash. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  cider  I  bought 
two  years  ago  does  not  go  to  vinegar? 
It  is  just  a  little  sour,  about  the  same  as 
when  I  put  it  in  the  cellar,  but  instead 
of  having  a  vinegar  color  it  is  almost  like 
water.  s.  c.  s. 

Califon,  N.  J. 

The  trouble  in  both  instances  is  that 
the  cider  needs  a  yeast.  An  analysis  will 
hardly  be  necessary.  Let  the  housewife 
prepare  yeast  as  in  breadmaking,  about 
one  and  a  half  quarts  to  the  barrel,  and 


Rotted  Apples:  Use  of  Pomace 
for  Vinegar 

1.  Are  badly  rotted  apples  or  those  that 
have  lain  fin  the  ground  a  long  time  any 
use  to  make  vinegar?  I  have  a  small 
press  and  wish  to  know  if  good  cider  is 
made  only  from  cull  apples  and  if  I  should 
discard  all  rots?  2.  Also  is  the  pomace 
any  use  on  land  where  cucumbers,  to- 
mat  .  strawberries  or  rhubarb  are  to  be 
raised  next  year?  If  so  is  the  pomace  to 
be  put  on  now,  or  allowed  to  rot  like  com¬ 
post  and  then  put  on  with  lime  mixed 
with  it?  Can  pomace  be  put  in  empty 
rain  barrels  and  tilled  half  with  water 
to  make  a  vinegar  for  home  use? 

l.  B.  G. 

I.  Badly  rotted  apples  are  not  desirable 
as  cider  or  vinegar  stock.  The  commercial 
plants  are  this  season  paying  .$2  per  c-wt. 


Saving  the  Sweet 

add  the  mixture,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  trouble  will  soon  begin  to  vanish. 
One  of  the  common  troubles  in  the  home 
aging  of  cider  is  that  the  bung  is  left 
out  of  the  barrel  for  too  long  periods. 
This  permits  the  partial  alcoholic  content 
to  evaporate,  and  the  necessary  elements 
are  not  present  to  carry  on  the  process. 
Molasses  or  sugar  will  also  hasten  the 
fermentation.  A.  H.  P. 
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Corn  for  Winter 

for  cider  apples,  “free  from  rot.”  While 
with  the  old  process  usiug  straw  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  rots  did  not  interfere  so  much,  the 
present  method  employing  cloths  does  not 
work  well  at  all  with  rots.  They  clog 
the  filter  medium.  It  is  always  better  to 
use  sound  stock. 

2.  Pomace  is  of  some  value  on  land 
when  properly  applied.  It  will  not  do. 
however,  to  haul  direct  to  the  field.  It 
shoul  be  taken  to  some  waste  corner  and 
there  spread  out,  a  foot  or  IS  inches  deep.  | 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the  I 
next  season,  when  it  may  be  applied  to 
the  land.  It  will  be  found  to  be  of  benefit, 
especially  to  sandy  soil.  Lime  need  not 
necessarily  be  mixed  with  the  pomace. 
Local  conditions  will  govern  the  use  of 
lime.  Pomace  may  be  used  again  in  vine¬ 
gar  manufacture.  It  is  often  broken  up 
and  re-pressed,  and  in  the  second  process 
offers  a  goodly  source  of  income  to  the 
commercial  plants.  a.  ii.  p. 


Renting  Orchards  in  Michigan 

What  has  been  the  general  experience 
in  renting  bearing  apple  orchards?  What 
is  it  fair  price  to  pay  per  tree  or  acre 
for  it  five-year  lease,  the  renter  to  do  all 
the  work  and  contract  to  keep  up  the 
quality  of  the  orchard?  J.  K.  j. 

This  was  a  common  practice  ( renting 
orchards)  in  Michigan  from  five  to  15 
years  ago;  today  but  few  orchards  have 
been  rented.  During  the  renting  period 
the  practice  was  to  pay  from  25c  to  $1 
per  tree,  according  to  the  size .  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  trees,  varieties,  etc.  For 
a  tree  25  years  old  and  fairly  good  con¬ 
dition,  of  the  usual  mixed  varieties  found 
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50c  was  paid,  and  the  lessee  would  do 
all  of  the  work  of  pruning,  spraying,  etc. 
Under  favorable  conditions  this  paid  very 
well,  but  when  the  man  lived  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  orchard,  if  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  was  inadequate,  or  when  one  of  a 
dozen  other  things  were  unfavorable,  it 
often  happened  that  the  orchard  did  not 
pay  out.  even  when  the  usual  term  of 
live  years  was  considered.  Of  course  the 
results  depend  quite  largely  on  the  man 
in  charge.  I  know  of  one  Northern  Spy 
orchard  of  about  900  trees,  set  40  feet 
apart,  and  83  years  old,  which  is  return¬ 
ing  the  owner  $1 0.000  per  year  net.  This 
year,  from  present  appearance,  it  will  net 
more  than  $35,000.  The  crop  will  prob¬ 
ably  bring  $50,000,  and  aside  from  dust¬ 
ing  and  spraying  the  owner  has  not  put 
very  much  into  the  orchard  this  year.  It 
is  on  a  strong  soil  and  the  trees  are 
heavily  mulched.  Last  year  the  sod  was 
thoroughly  broken  up  with  u  tractor  disk. 

L.  T. 


Give  The  Folks 

The  Original 

Postum  Cereal 

for  their  table  drink. 

That  will  dispose  of 
those  coffee  troubles 
which  frequently  show 
in  headache,  irritability, 
indigestion  and  sleep¬ 
lessness. 

“There's  a  Reason” 

At  Grocers. 

Two  sizes,  usually  sold  at  15c  and  25c 


:  given  satisfaction  for35  years.  This  fall  they 
are  Setter  than  over— eyery  tree  cov¬ 
ered  by  an  absolute  guarantee.  All  the 
Nut,  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  and 
Shrubs  grown  in  our  tOO-acie  Nurser¬ 
ies,  the  largest  in  Now  York,  are  sold 
direct  at  cost,  plus  one  profit.  Send 
for  free  catalogue  today.  Maloney 
Quality  plus  Maloney  Service  means 
money  in  your  pocket. 

It.  prujiay  transportation  charges  on  all 
orders  fur  over  $4.00. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

,31  East  St.,  Dansvilla,  N.  Y.* 

llansvillu'a  Pioneer  Wholouale  Nuraorlce 


SHRUBS. ROSES  AND  VINES 


For  September  and 
Fall  planting,  l’ot- 
grown  and  runner 
plants  that  will  hear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  IUSPBEUKY, 
III.  VI  kBEIIUY,  DKMHEKUY,  (iOOSKBEUKY.  C  Til  It  A  NT, 
(.ItAPli,  ASPAKAlil'S.  Kill  K  A  lilt  PI, AXIS.  EU01T  AM)  IIUNA- 
MINI  41.  HIKES.  Ml  It  IBs,  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARR  1’  L.  SQUIRES  -  GOOD  GROUND.  N.  V 


Marsh  Mallow  KX,  ,« 

fashioned  perennials.  Tha  Stalin  liland  Hospital,  Tompkinssille,  N.T. 


4-YR.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

for  quick  results.  S2.50  per  100;  J12  per  1;000. 

HARRY  L.  SOU1RKS,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

3  ... 

True  Savoy  Spinach  Seed  Htioii  guaranteed,  lb..  60c.; 

10|lbs.,  14.  -  It.  1’.  LOVETT,  FuUaliigton,  l‘tt. 


Apple  BARRELS 

ouglily  seasoned  material.  BOUT.  U1I.L1ES,  Medina,  N.  Y 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  fro  m 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $L50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Office  and  Works  : 

PORTLAND,  CONN. 


Re-Seed  that  Worn-out 
Hayfield  with  Hubbard’s 
Bone  Base  Fertilizer 
for  Seeding  Down 

Hay  prices  highest  in  years  —  likely  to  go 
higher.  Good  hay  pays-  big.  Get  ready 
for  a  good  crop.  Seed  down 
now  with  “  Hubbard’s 

Send  for  This  Booklet 

“The  Grass  Crop” — tells  why  “Hubbard's” 
is  one  of  the  famous  hay  makers. 

Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Dept.  A 

Middletown,  ...  Connecticut 
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Send  For 
FreeBooK 


Big 

Profits 

ThisYear 


Big  crops 
plus  high 
prices  and  un¬ 
precedented 
demand 
bring  tre¬ 
mendous  pro¬ 
fit  opportunity 
for  balers. 
Cash  in  to 
the  limit  by 
getting  a 
Sandwich 
outfit.  Write. 
1 


_ _ _ _ _ _  why 

Sandwich  beats  ordinary  presBoa  2  to  8  tona 

5  or  day  with  no  extra  labor.  Thu?  eavea  yoa 
\  to  $16  per  day  on  labor  alone.  Enables 
you  to  clear  $300  monthly  eaey. 


All  solid  steel;  can'twcar  out  or  break  clown. 
Supply  own  motor  power.  Gaa  or  keroaeno 
fuel.  Hopper  cooled;  magneto;  friction 
clutch  on  press.  Wonderful  improvement 
brinjf  amazing  efficiency.  Handfea  hay.  al¬ 
falfa.  or  straw.  Write  for  new  book,  4  ‘Tons 
Tell/*  guarantee  and  full  details  FREE. 
Addrena  SANDWICH  MFG.  CO. 

22  Wood  St.  Sandwich*  Illinois 


SIMPLE  StftONO 
P1U  ENGINE 


OR 


CaN  START 


Right  Out  of  Your 


Don’t  Sell  All 

Your  Hogs! 


Save  enough  for  your  own  use 
and  smoke  your  meat  and  fish  in 
the  National  Giant  Smoke  House. 
This  wonderful  smoke  house  is  port¬ 
able.  Can  be  operated  in  and  out¬ 
doors.  Runs  on  sawdust,  cob3  and  little 
bark  for  seasoning.  The 


NATIONAL  giant 
SMOKE  HOUSE 


.  AND  SAN  I  TART  STORE  MOUSE 


Is  a  6  Years’  Success 

Thousands  in  use  in  U.  S.  and 
foreign  countries.  Positively 
best  way  to  smoke  hams, 
bacon,  etc.  After  smoking 
meats,  use  forstoro  house. 

Made  in  3  sizes  of  heavy  sheet 
Steel.  FIREPROOF.  GUARANTEED. 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

of,  prize-winning  recipes,  low 
prices,  full  details.  Investigate! 

PORTABLE 
258McClun  Street  Bloomington,  III. 


&  Tractor  For 
the  Small  Farm 

YOU  Mr.  Farmer,  with  160  acres  or  less,  here  i 
tractor  service  for  your  farm  that  will  save 
you  $.300  to  8700.  Plow — cultlvato — disc — do 

tho  work  of  four  horses  with 

GOULD  aotoTRACTOR 

Readily  attaches  to  Kurd  car.  Use  It  a a  recommended  and  you 
get  exactly  the  tractor’s  ser¬ 
vice  your  tarm  requires.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  Guaranteed. 

FREE  BOOK  to  Small  Farm 
Owners.  Specifications  and 
table  showing  draw  bar  pull 
for  two  bottom  plows, 
nil  kinds  of  soil.  Ask 
your  banker  or 
this  paper 
about  us. 

Gould 

Valve  Company 

22  Depot  St. 

Kellogg,  low. i 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


8Y  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 


Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


Oldast  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  184X 


0  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


Superior  ROOT  Cutters 


Cut  Fast  and  Easy 

They  out  any  kind  of 
roots  or  pumpkins  in  the 
finest  possible  shape  for 
feeding. 

Made  for  hand  or 
power  and  with  Electric 
Motor  attached. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s 
write  us.  Place  your 
order  early. 

SUPERIOR  CHURN  &  MFG.  CO. 

Box.454,  Northvill.,  Mich. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box, 15  Ea.ton,  Pa. 


and  size 
or  every  purpos* 
Catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  COMPANY 
‘.‘‘M  1  H.mp.hlr.  SI.,  Quincy,  I 


Burning  Over  Strawberry  Patch 

Wo  have  a  strawberry  bed,  set  out  last 
August,  that  has  a  great  growth  of  crab 
grass  in  it.  I  was  told  that  I  should  leave 
the  crab  grass  in  the  bed  until  Spring, 
and  then  about  March  1  burn  it  off.  It 
would  be  good  as  a  mulch  or  protection 
for  the  plants  during  the  Winter,  and  it 
would  not  hurt  the  strawberry  plants  to 
burn  them  over.  w.  r.  p. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Wc  did  much  the  same  thing  one  year 
and  had  a  good  crop.  Where  the  weeds 
and  foul  grass  crowd  in  this  way  the 
Strawberry  plants  cannot  make  a  full 
growth,  and  you  cannot  expect  a  full 
crop  next  Spring.  Since  they  are  in  this 
condition  now  it  might  not  pay  to  clean 
them  up.  Some  growers  sow  oats  and 
barley  in  the  berry  fields  at  this  season 
in  order  to  get  a  cover  for  the  plants.  If 
you  let  the  crab  grass  go  do  not  wait  too 
long  before  burning  the  patch  over.  Do 
it  before  the  plants  make  any  start,  and 
take  a  windy  day.  when  the  fire  will 
sweep  rapidly  over  the  field.  After  burn¬ 
ing  you  will  have  to  hoe  or  cultivate  and 

clean  up  the  patch. 

— 

Fertilizing  Value  of  Old  Plaster 

Is  lime  plaster  a  fertilizer?  I  got  a 
few  loads  of  lime  plaster  from  a  building 
which  has  been  in  use  for  over  50  years. 
Can  this  he  applied  to  the  ground  as  a 
fertilizer  for  grass  <>r  tillage  land?  s. 

East  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

We  presume  you  mean  the  lime  plaster¬ 
ing  taken  from  the  walls  of  old  buildings. 
This  plastering  is  a  combination  of  lime, 
sand,  and  a  small  quantity  of  hair  used 
to  hold  the  plastering  together.  Probably 
about  one-third  of  the  weight  is  lime, 
which  when  ground  fine  or  crushed  would 
be  about  equal  in  value  -to  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  There  is  usually  a  small  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  this  plastering.  This  comes 
from  the  hair,  and  a  small  quantity  is 
sometimes  formed  as  nitrate  of  lime,  when 
the  walls  are  damp  for  a  considerable 
time.  There  is  not  enough  of  this  nitro¬ 
gen  as  a  rule  to  count  for  much,  and 
about  the  only  value  of  the  plastering  is 
the  small  amount  of  lime  it  contains. 
To  be  of  any  particular  value  ou  the  soil 
this  plastering  should  be  crushed  flue  and 
spread  like  any  other  form  of  lime.  The 
best  use  that  we  have  fouud  for  it  is  to 
pile  it  around  trees,  where  it  takes  the 
place  of  a  mulch  and  gives  fair  results. 
Except  for  this  purpose  the  plastering  is 
of  very  little  value. 


Harvesting  Popcorn 

Could  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  the 
harvesting  of  about  2%  acres  of  popcorn 
which  I  have  on  "my  farm?  I  am  alone, 
anti  from  all  indications  I  must  cut  it 
by  hand.  I  have  five  acres  of  field  corn 
besides,  so  I  must  work  the  quickest  way 
to  get  all  my  crops  in.  This  popcorn  was 
planted,  one  crop  on  April  20  and  the  \ 
remainder  May  5  or  thereabouts.  Shall 
I  cut  the  corn  aud  shock  it,  or  pick  the 
ears,  haul  to  the  farm  and  then  cut  the 
stalks  for  fodder  later?  Is  it  better  to 
husk  from  the  standing  corn  or  pick  the 
ears  off  and  husk  later  when  I  have  time? 

Rockville,  Conn.  f.  c.  b. 

The  one  quality  which  distinguishes 
popcorn  from  the  other  species  of  corn, 
and  which  gives  it  a  greater  value,  is  the 
readiness  and  completeness  with  which 
it  will  pop.  This  quality  can  be  developed 
only  by  allowing  the  ears  to  ripen  fully 
before  being  harvested,  and  before  being 
touched  by  frost.  Harvesting  before  fully 
mature,  or  allowing  the  ears  to  become 
frost-bitten,  will  surely  lessen  this  char¬ 
acteristic.  To  insure  the  best  popping 
qualities,  the  ears  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  ou  the  stalk  and  in  the  field,  until 
the  husks  have  become  white  and  dry.  and 
have  loosened  from  the  cob.  aud  as  much 
longer  as  is  safe.  Then  they  should  be 
picked  from  the  stalks  when  free  from 
rain  and  dew.  spread  thinly  upon  a  floor, 
in  a  well-ventilated  room,  dried  thorough¬ 
ly  and  then  husked.  On  no  account 
should  they  be  allowed  to  become  moist, 
or  to  sweat,  or  mold,  or  mildew  in  any 
degree.  Neither  must  they  be  allowed  to 
freeze.  Neglect  in  any  of  these  particu¬ 
lars  will  diminish  the  popping  qualities 
beyond  restoration.  Drying  too  rapidly 
by  artificial  heat,  exposure  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  above  70  degrees,  or  allowing  them 
to  become  too  dry.  will  also  detract  from 
their  popping  qualities,  but  usually,  in 
these  cases,  they  may  be  restored  by 
sprinkling  with  water  and  allowing  them 
to  stand  for  a  few  hours.  When  husked 
the  ears  should  be  stored  in  narrow,  well- 
ventilated  cribs,  marketed  on  the  cob.  and 
shelled  only  as  wanted  for  use.  Popcorn 
is  grown  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
long  seasons  and  dry  climates  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  of  the  Prairie  States.  It  may  be 
grown  successfully  in  the  damp  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Atlantic  States,  hut  it  is 
comparatively  up-hill  business.  However, 
there  is  good  money  in  the  crop  when 
one  is  successful.  c.  o.  o.  | 


Cheapest  Heat  for  a  Life¬ 
time  of  Comfort! 


IDEAL  Heating  put  in  your  farm  house  now  —will  give  daily  and  yearly  heating  service 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  your  children  until  they  and  you  reach  old  age 


First  cost  of  IDEAL-AMERICAN  heating  is  soon  saved  by  the 
continuous  economical  service  you’ll  get  from  it— never  needs  repair 
or  overhauling.  Always  on  the  job  to  give  the  best  heat  there  is 
at  the  smallest  fuel  cost.  Burn  the  low-priced  local  fuels.  Save  your¬ 
self  labor  and  avoid  the  constant  fussing  and  attention  that  tem¬ 
porary  out-of-date  heating  makeshifts  always  give. 


No  other  improve¬ 
ment  will  give  as  much 
happiness  and  health 
as  IDEAL  Heating 


IDEAL  Boilers 
will  supply  ample 
heat  on  one  charg¬ 
ing  of  coal  for  8  to 
24  hours,  depend¬ 
ing  on  severity  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  of  fuel  is 
made  to  yield  ut¬ 
most  results. 


An  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  installed  in  your  farm  house  without  disturbing 
your  present  heating  arrangements.  You  will  then  have  a 
heating  outfit  that  will  last  longer  than  the  house  will  stand 


and  give  daily,  economical,  and  cleanly 
service. 

Have  hot  water  on  tap  for 
all  uses 

Our  small  IDEAL  Hot  Water  Heating 
boilers  for  domestic  supply  are  a  source 
of  greatest  comfort  and  delight  to  the 
whole  family.  Gives  the  home  every 
modern  city  comfort  without  dirt, 
labor,  or  fuss. 

Free  Heating  Book ! 

Write  today  for  copy  of  catalog  “Ideal 
Heating”  which  is  fully  illustrated  and 
gives  complete  information  on  this 
cheapest  heat  for  a  lifetime  of  comfort. 


IDEAL-Arcola  Radia¬ 
tor  -  Boilers  for  small 
houses  with  out  cellars. 
Hot -water  heating  as 
simple  and  easy  as  run¬ 
ning  a  stove — one  fire 
heats  all  rooms.  Write 
for  separate  booklet 
“IDEAL-Arcola.” 


Sold  by  all  deal¬ 
ers.  No  exclusive 
agents. 


AiVIERICMRADIATO^  COMPANY 


Write  to 
Department  F  10 
Chicago 


WITTE 

2  HP.  Pulls  25 

Big  Value — Big  Surplus  power. 

Immediate  Shipment.  Offer  in¬ 
cludes  engine  on  skids — ready 
to  use. Life  guarantee  against  defects. 

LOW  PRICES — DIRECT 

Any  sire — 2  to  30  H-P. — Station¬ 
ary,  Portable  or  Saw-Iti£.  New  book, 
latest  list  i'ltKE.~Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

Witte  Engine  Works 


1807  Oakland  Avanu*  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
I  897  Empira  Building  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  IDEAL  FERTILIZER  FOR  FALL  SEEDING 

ANALYSING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Every  farmer  knows  that  so  long  as  hecan  grow  Clover  he  can  grow  anything  else,  and 
that  where  clover  refuses  to  grow,  owing  to  acid  soil  conditions,  other  crops  must  steadily 
deteriorate. 

Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying  Phosphorus 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 

AND  INSURES  A  LUXURIANT  GROWTH  OF  CLOVER 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  LIME 

Begin  now,  preparing  for  next  year's  crops,  by  planting  cover  crops  of  Clover  and  Rye  to 
be  turned  under  in  the  spring  with  Barium-Phosphate  and  just  enough  manure  to  supply  the 
necessary  bacteria. 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  aud  most  New 
England  points  at  the  following  prices: 

CARLOADS.  20  TONS  OR  MORE  $21.50  A  TON 

LESS  CARLOADS,  1  TON  OR  MORE  23.50  A  TON 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  book. 

“BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  FOR  FALL  SEEDING” 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 
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GRANGERS 
LIME 


“  The  Standard  by  Which  All  Agricultural 
Limes  Are  Compared  ” 

Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 


SALES  OFFICES: 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Danbury,  Conn. 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 

174  Frelinghuysen  Ave. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


WORKS: 

West  Stockbridge, 
Mass. 


GIBLIN 

PIPELESS 

FURNACE 

Outcome  of  35  Years 
Experience 


One  Fire  for  Many  Rooms 
No  Dirt  in  Rooms 


House  Always  Uniformly  Heated. 
For  Old  Houses  as  well  as  NEW. 
Sturdily  made.  No  Cheap  Construc¬ 
tion.  Price  will  be  named  delivered 
Anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

W  R IT E  US 

GIBLIN  &  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


127  Acres 


House,  two  burns,  in  small 
town,  land,  some  level, 
somo  side  hill,  lumber  and 
wood  on  40  uvies  to  pay  for 

I _  '  all:  only  81,60  0  ;  $800 

cash.  Man  working  it  for  half  lives  on  it.  5  miles 
to  Railroad  town.  Do  you  want  a  farm  for  mere 
nothing  1  Hereitis.  lOmiles  to  city  of  Corning, N.t . 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY  33  Market  St..  Corning.  N.Y. 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox,  coon,  nktink,  possum,  ground 
hog,  rabbit,  etc.,  place  in  animal  s 
burrow.  SOLD  DIKECT  at  factory 
price.  Write  for  booklet.  (  Agents 
wanted.  Kabo  Trap  M fir.  Co. 
3118  W.  25th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


MINERAL”* 
HEAVE?* 
COMPOUND 


Booklet  ■  I 

Free 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
back.  $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  A*e.  Pittsburg.  P» 


ower  Prices  Mow 


90  Days  Trial 


T>EST  time  now  for  getting  your  new 

-D  engine— prices  lower — prompt  shipments.  More 
power,  per  gallon,  from  cheap  Kerosene  than  from 

high-priced  gasoline.  Easy  to  start  in  any  kind 

of  weather.  Same  engine  also  burns  gasoline. 

OTTAWA 

Kerosene  and  Gasoline  Engines.  For  all 

outdoor  and  indoor  work.  Sizes  4  3,  4,  6,  6.1,3,  J.w, 
i2  16  and  22  II-P.  Stationary,  Portable  and  Saw-Rig 
styles.  10-Year  Guarantee.  Get  our  catalog  and 
prices  and  see  big  saving  you  can  make  now. 
w n  m  Easy-to  understand.  Explains  all 

,  Book  Free  about  engines.  Write  today  for 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  694  King  SI ,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


The  Family  Doctor 


Father  Is  Taking  His  Medicine 

Authority  and  rebellion  are  both  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  faces  in  the  accompanying 
picture ;  a  picture  of  a  strong  man  be¬ 
come  again  a  child  in  the  face  of  an 
emergency  which  calls  out  all  of  mother's 
self-reliance  and  her  faith  in  those  meas¬ 
ures  with  which  she  has  so  often  combat¬ 
ed  an  oncoming  cold  or  the  approach  of 
“chills  and  fever.”  Father,  whose  “will 
has  always  been  law”  in  the  family,  now 
finds  that  all  along  there  has  been  a 
stronger  will  than  his,  a  will  never  self- 
assertive  and  always  concealed  behind 
womanly  tact  and  motherly  love,  but  one, 
nevertheless,  that  has  seldom  yielded 
when  the  real  interests  of  the  family  were 
at  stake.  The  frown  upon  father’s  brow 
will  deepen  into  something  like  a  scowl 
as  the  bitter  spoon  is  held  to  his  lips,  and 
he  will  cringe  as  the  contents  of  the  steam¬ 
ing  kettle  are  added  to  those  of  the  foot 
tub,  but  he  will  not  withdraw  his  feet 
or  refuse  to  swallow :  he  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  mother. 

We  should  like  to  think  that  it  is  the 
family  P.ible  that  lies  open  against  the 
calico  comfortable;  more  likely,  however, 


the  marriage  vows,  he  will  now  obey 
mother.  M.  R.  D. 


Let  Dishes  Dry  Themselves 

A  time  and  labor  saving  idea  has  very 
recently  come  to  my  attention,  and  I  make 
haste  to  pass  it  on,  for  these  days  are  all 
too  busy  ones  to  permit  us  to  do  all  our 
own  work,  do  it  well  and  have  time  to 
take  part  in  the  activities  and  affairs  of 
life  which  are  as  much  a  part  of  our  work 
as  the  more  humdrum  and  accepted  ones. 
It  is  in  a  nutshell— that  I  do  not  dry  my 
dishes.  I  let  them  dry  themselves !  To 
tell  about  it  is  more  complicated  than  ac¬ 
tually  to  do  it,  but  that  small  saving  of 
time  and  labor  three  times  a  day,  not  to 
mention  the  saving  of  washing  dish  towels 
on  washday,  makes  it  well  worth  while 
for  anyone  to  give  it  a  genuine  trial  be¬ 
fore  passing  upon  it.  The  first  time  I 
tried  it  I  found  it  more  bother  than  the 
old  and  accustomed  way,  but  now  I  would 
not  go  back  to  the  other  way.  any  more 
than  I  would  prefer  candlelight  to  elec¬ 
tricity.  I  wash  m.v  glasses  and  silver  in 
good  soapy  water  and  have  a  basin  of  hot 
water  into  which  I  plunge  them,  putting 
them  on  the  drain,  If  there  is  someone 
else  in  the  kitchen  (or  if  you  have  a  child ) 
I  have  them  wipe  them  and  then  I  can 
continue  undisturbed.  As  they  are  hot 
they  dry  quickly  and  easily.  Then  I 
throw  this  hot  water  into  my  dishpan  and 
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Father  Is  Taking  His  Medicine 


it  is  the  leaves  of  “The  Family  Doctor” 
that  father  has  been  turning  over  in  the 
hope  of  finding  something  that  fits  his 
case.  But  the  real  family  doctor  is  at 
his  side ;  a  book  can  prescribe,  but  it 
cannot  administer  the  medicine;  mother 
can  do  both,  and  the  absent  boys  and 
girls  who  now  head  families  of  their  own 
would  smile  if  they  could  but  peep  around 
the  corner  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  which  so  often  adorned  their  own 
faces  when  mother  approached  with  bot¬ 
tle  and  spoon.  Why  the  things  which 
must  be  taken  for  your  own  good  are  al¬ 
ways  bitter,  while  those  which  appeal  to 
your  taste  are  generally  bad  for  you  is  a 
problem  which  only  the  mature  mind  can 
solve,  and  there  are  evidences  that  even 
gray  hairs  sometimes  rebel  at  this  appar¬ 
ent  law  of  nature. 

But  there  is  anxiety  now  in  mother’s 
heart  that  has  seldom  been  there  before. 
The  oft-recurring  sicknesses  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  to  be  expected,  and  recovery 
confidently  looked  for,  but  she  realizes 
that  time  has  set  its  deepening  mark  upon 
both  father’s  head  and  her  own,  and  that 
the  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  one 
must  precede  the  other  to  the  waiting 
land.  There  is  untold  tenderness  behind 
the  lines  which  mark  her  face  with  reso¬ 
lution,  and  the  steadiness  of  her  fingers  as 
she  counts  the  drops  into  the  spoon  has 
no  counterpart  in  her  heart.  The  resist¬ 
ance  of  youth  can  no  longer  be  counted 
upon  when  sickness  threatens,  and  even 
“colds”  bring  forebodings  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  stifle.  There  will  be  no  trifling 
with  the  first  symptoms  of  illness  here. 
Father  may  frown  with  all  the  impa- 
tiuence  of  a  strong  man  forced  to  yield 
to  physical  weakness,  -but,  regardless  of 


fill  the  basin  with  cold  water.  As  each 
cup  and  dish  is  washed  I  repeat,  plung¬ 
ing  them  into  the  cold  water  and  placing 
them  in  the  draining  basket,  continuing 
on  through  the- pots  and  pans.  I  then 
throw  out  my  dishwater,  wipe  the  pan  dry 
and  I  am  through  for  that  meal.  1  wash 
the  dishes  with  an  idea  of  stacking  them, 
and  after  a  few  times  it  is  surprising  how 
easy  it  becomes.  Cups  and  bowls,  of 
course,  must  be  turned  upside  down  ;  in 
fact,  the  idea  is  that  the  dishes  are  to 
drain  and  dry.  which  they  do  by  the  next 
meal  time.  The  dishes  must  be  well 
washed  with  good  soapy  water,  as  there  is 
no  towel  to  rub  off  specks,  in  itself  not  a 
sanitary  way,  at  best,  yet  one  too  often, 
resorted  to,  and  when  I  see  the  dirty  dish- 
towels  in  restaurants  I  fully  realize  what 
a  boon  the  cold  water  drying  is  for  clean¬ 
liness.  The  neat  stack  of  dishes  is  not  in 
the  way,  and  when  time  for  the  next  meal 
it  is  but  the  work  of  a  minute  to  place 
the  shining  dishes  on  the  shelves.  Some¬ 
times  I  can  use  many  of  the  dishes  and 
do  not  need  to  place  them  upon  the  shelves 
at  all,  but  carry  them  to  the  table.  1  be¬ 
lieve  if  housewives  would  try  this  idea 
faithfully  for  a  week,  adjusting  it  t<>  their 
own  individual  kitchen  and  needs,  there 
would  never  be  another  dish  wiped.  It  is 
not  wise  to  despise  a  few  minutes’  time 
any  more  than  a  few  dimes  and  quarters. 
They  sum  up  to  make  the  day,  just  as  the 
nickels  and  pennies  make  up  the  dollar. 
If  only  three  minutes  are  saved  at  each 
dishwashing  three  times  a  day,  it  means 
r>4 %  hours  in  a  year,  and,  after  all,  that 
is  a  good  deal  of  time,  for.  as  always,  21 
hours  make  the  day.  and  we  want  to  get 
time  for  the  little  and  needed  things  we 
would  otherwise  have  to  neglect,  a.  B.  J. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


These  445  Good  Dealers  all 


Recommend  and  Guarantee 

r 


HOT 

CCLO-^A'R 


Sectional  view  of  furnace 
showing  circulation  of  heal 


Products 

—The  Fuel- 
Saving  RANGE 
that  Never 
Disappoints 


35  other  styles  are  shown  in  the 
booklet  ire  will  gladly  send  you  FREE 


QUAUTV 

—The  Onepipe 
FURNACE 
That  HEATS 
the  HOME 


Put  THIS  Powerful  New  Furnace  in 

your  home  NOW — and  this  winter  you  will  have 
much  LESS  WORK  to  keep  warm  and  a  great  deal 
MORE  HEAT  to  enjoy  than  ever  before — and  at  less  cost. 

The  STEWART  ONEPIPE  Furnace  burns  any 

kind  of  WOOD,  Coal  or  natural  Gas  and  HEATS  the 

house — all  through — ;every  room — even  in  the  severest  weather — and  it 
does  not  warm  the  cellar  or  affect  foodstuffs  stored  therein. 

When  You  install  a  Onepipe  Furnace  in  your 

home  be  sure  it  is  a  STEWART  because  the  STEWART 

is  BIG  enough  and  POWERFUL  enough  to  do  the  work — to  give  the 
lervice  you  require.  It  is  the  result  of  87  years  of  successful  stove  manu¬ 
facturing  experience  and  is  built  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of 
Stewart  QUALITY,  famous  since  1832. 

The  present  demand  is  so  great  that  you’ll  be  lucky 
indeed  if  you  can  get  a  STEWART  this  Fall.  See  your  dealer  right 
away.  If  not  listed,  please  write  us  direct. 


When  You  install  a  STEWART 

RANGE  in  your  home  you  END  your  Cooking  and 

Baking  troubles  FOREVER — You  get  the  finest  Range  that’s  made. 

Nearly  ninety  years  of  successful  stove-making 

experience  is  back  of  STEWART  Ranges.  They  are 

absolutely  dependable.  They  are  made  of  the  very  best  materials — designed 
by  Master  Craftsmen — built  by  Expert  Workmen.  They  have  been 
famous  since  1832  for  their  honest  construction,  simplicity  of  operation, 
attractive  appearance  and  superior  cooking  and  baking  service. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  spacious  STEWART 

Oven  which  bakes  so  beautifully — so  evenly  and  surely — because  of  its 

sheet-flue  construction,  and  abundance  of  oven  heat  the  EXTRA  large  firebox  assure*. 

Removable  Nickel  trimmings,  oven  indicator,  nested 

covers,  sliding  hearth  and  all  the  other  modern  improvements  are  incorpor¬ 

ated  in  this  excellent  and  efficient  Range  which  uses  WOOD  or  Coal  very  economically. 

If  you  need  a  new  Range  within  the  next  two  years 

BUY  NOW  because  prices  may  advance.  Get  a  STEWART  and  you’ll  always  be  glad. 


These  445  Stores  Sell  and  Guarantee  STEWARTS.  Ask  one  nearest  your  home  for  prices. 


NEW  YORK 

Addison — F.  S.  Whitmore 
Albany — R.  C.  Reynolds 
Albany— C.  F.  Riblet  Co. 

Albany — V.  F.  Connor 
Albion — E.  \V.  Wilcox 
Alfred — E.  E.  Fenner 
Alleghany — F.  G.  Turner 
Altamont — M.  F.  Ilellenbeck  Est. 
Altmar — E.  A.  Fields  A  Co. 

Alton* — Trombly  Bros. 

Amityville — II.  H.  Rogers 
Amsterdam — J.  I..  Denison  A  Co. 
Andes — A.  Schaeffer 
Andover — E.  A.  Richardson  A  Son* 
Angelica — A.  J.  Lytle 
Argyle — Birch  &  Kilmer 
Athens — Howland  A  Son 
Attica— G.  D.  Simon 
Auburn — E.  D.  Conley 
Ausable  Forks — R.  E.  Morhous 
Bainbridge  -Van  Colt  &  Bluler 
Baldwinsville — Cole,  Leggett  Hdw.  Co. 
Ballston— T.  R.  Tovvnlo.v 
Barneveld — Alger  A  Barker 
Batavia — Steele  A  Torrance  Co. 
Beacon — S.  J.  Howe  A  Son 
Belfast — J.  H.  Meineka 
Bellport — Ohas.  W.  Hawkins 
Belmont — Sisson  A  Smalley 
Bemia  Heights— G.  H.  Van  Wie 
Benson  Mines — II.  J.  Corbett 
Berne — Theo.  Settle 
Binghamton — Crane  A  Page 
Bloomingdale — David  Cohen 


Co. 


Corinth  K.  A.  Balcour 
Corning — O.  T.  Adsit 
Cortland  —Hollister  Hdwe.  A  Plbg.  Co. 
C'oxsacki* —  E.  B.  Shepherd 
Croton  Falls — J.  H.  Moses 
Croton-on -Hudson — Miller  A  McCall 
Cuba — W.  C.  Warren 
Cutohogua — Chas.  P.  Tuthill 
Dansvtlle — M.  E.  Kiehle  A  Son 
Dayton — J.  J.  Volk 
Deatisboro — J.  B.  Barker 
Delhi — A.  W.  Dubben 
Delmar — H.  V.  Wynkoop 
Deposit — Deposit  Hardwar 
Dexter — Dexter  Hardware  Co. 

Diamond  Point — I.anfair  &  Penfleld 
Dobbs  Ferry — M.  Hamill  Est. 

Dover  Plains  -M.  P.  Brady 
Dunkirk  Welnert  A  Co. 

East  Chatham — C.  H.  Clark 
East  Hampton — Otto  Simmons 
East  Randolph — B.  It.  Johnson  A  Son 
Elizabethtown— Elizabethtown  Hdw.  Co. 
EUenburg  De]>ot — O.  A.  McGregor 
KUenburg  Depot — G.  \Y.  Gilbert 
El  lent  Ule-Jos.  McCarthy 
Ellington — Geo.  It.  Waith  Co. 

Elmira — Chapman  Hardware  Co. 

Esporance — Milton  Miers 

Evans  Mills— L.  B.  Watson 

Fairport — Percy  A  Clark 

Far  Rockaway — Smith  Bros.  Plbg.  Co. 

Fillmore-  Simons  Robbins  Hdwe.  Co. 

Fine-  .T.  N.  McLeod 

Floral  Park — E.  P.  Campbell 

Floral  Park — E.  1'.  Behre  Htg.  A  Plbg. 

Fonda-  Kurlbaum  A  Richter 


Huntington — O.  S.  Sammis  Co. 
Hurleyville — P.  V.  Mentnech 
lllon — llion  Hardware  Co. 

Ionia— H.  K.  Dibble 
Jamaica — James  H.  Draper 
Jamaica — C.  E.  Van  Sicklen 
Jamestown — A.  W.  Thorpe 
Jamestown — Jamestown  Hdw.  Co. 
Java  Village — Fisher  Bros. 
Jefferson— Hubbard  Bros. 
Jeffersonville— W.  J.  Grlshaber 
Johnsonville  It.  Aiken  A  Son 
Johnstown — John  C.  Rice 
Jordan—  Brace  Hardware  Co. 
Katonah — George  A.  Teed 
Keene  Valley — G.  11.  Luck  A  Co. 


Newport — K.  F.  Ireland 
Nicholville — Trussed  A  Davidson 
Niagara  Falls — C.  P.  Metz 
Norfolk  F.  I..  Butler 
North  Creek — Braley  A  Noxon 
North  port — Ed.  Pidgeou  Co. 
North  Tonawanda— G.  1>.  Batt 
Northville — Allen  A  Palmer 
Norwich — Anderson  A  Potter 
Norwood— Geo.  I..  Shepard 
Nunda — F.  J.  McCarthy 
Nyack — Worsfold  Hdwe.  Co. 
Nyack — G.  R.  Wyman  A  Son 
Ogdensburg —  Bowman  Hdwe.  Co. 
Old  Chatham — Wait  Bros. 

Old  Forge — G.  W.  Goodspeed 


Keeseville — Washer,  Quinn  A  Clifford  Glean  Miller  Hdw.  Co. 


Kingston —  B.  Iaaugbran  Co. 
Laoona  F.  1..  Archer 
I.aFargerille — E.  R.  Milford 
Lagrangeville— G.  H.  Burbank 
Lagrangeville — G.  H.  Kent 
Lake  Placid—  F.  G.  Walton 


Oneida-  I.vpe  Bros. 

Orchard  Park  -  E.  A.  Marquarr 
Oriskany  Falls  Benjamin  A  Allen 
Ossining— G.  B.  Hilbbell 
Oswego  Benz  A  Son 
Owcgo  II.  1!.  Adams  Sons 


Bake  Placid  Edwin  Kennedy  A  Son  Oxford  George  R.  Stratton 


Bolton  Landing  J.  VV.  Ward  A  Son  por(  \nn _ y;  Lewis 


Broadalbin— Hillman  A  Benedict 
Brockport — Cook  A  King  Co. 
Bronxville — C.  Morgenweek 
Brooklyn — O.  H.  A.  Milhan 
Brooklyn — Chas.  Tiscli 
Buffalo — A.  E.  Shuart 
Buffalo — Jos.  E.  Zent 
Buffalo — M.  J.  Patrick  A  Co. 
Buffalo — Wolfel  A  Son 
Burdette — Levi  Price 
Burlington  Flats  H.  11.  Dutton 
Busklrk — C.  E.  Moston 
Brasher  Falls — Neil  Murphy 
Brldgehampton  .1 .  A.  Sandford ASon 
Oallicoon — Jacob  Wer'ati 
Cambridge — Gilbert  A  Maxwell 
Canastota — Geo.  E.  Fisher  Hdw.  Co. 
Canaj'oharie —  Bennett  A  BUliugton 
Canandaigua  A.  E  Cooley  A  Co. 
Cannseraga — 1>.  J.  Bennett 
Canisteo — J.  R.  Keeler 
Canisteo-  W.  S.  Meeks  A  Son 
Cato-  William  Kerr 
Oedarhurst — J.  11.  Weston 
Cedarhurst  -Ed.  Horn 
Center  Moriches-  David  T.  Rogers 
Central  Valley  Jones  Bros. 
Chateaugay  W.  D.  Ryan  A  Co. 
Chenango  Forks  A.  I,.  Palmer 
Cherry  Valley  Fox  A  ltrien 
Chester — J.  T.  Thompson 
Ohestertown-  Fred  Vetter 
Chtttenango— It.  S.  ('art 
Churublisco-  T  1!  Humphrey 
Cinoimiatus  -  Corning  A  Haskins 
Clarence— Ed.  Dietz 
Clayton  Farrell  A  Cain 
Cohleskill — H.  A.  Letts 
Cooymans-  -Robbins  Bros. 


Fort  Covington — Farquhar  Bros. 
Fredonia — Peoples  Hdw.  Co. 

Friendship — Carter  A  Co. 

Oallupvllle — A.  F.  Myers 
Gausevort-  Fred  I..  Gifford 
Gilhertsville — E.  V.  Palmer 
Gilboa  Chas.  A.  Clark 
Glens  Falls  Whipple  A  Sherman 
Gloversvllle — W.  Fred  Bailey 
Goshen — Goshen  Hardware  Co. 
Gouverneur — A.  Katzman  A  Son 
Grand  Gorge— O.  A.  Maynard 
Granville — G.  W.  Henry 
Great  Neck-  J.  Chas.  Frank 
Greene— Beals  Hardware  Co. 

Green  port  -John  Geehring 
Greenville — M.  1‘.  Stevens  A  Son 
Greenwich  Parker  A  Cleveland 
Guilford— J.  L.  Shelton 
Hamilton— ('.  E.  Gulbran 
llamtnoml  W.  T.  Stiles 
Hammond  A  M  Stiles 
Hancock  S.  N.  Wheeler  A  Sons 
Ilarpursvilte— G.  F.  Pemeree  A  Sons 
TlarnsviUo  .1.  B.  Weeks 
Hartford  .1.  Palmer  A  Son 
Hartwlck-  S.  S.  Backus 
Ha  verst  raw  II.  Simon 
Haverstraw — W.  L.  Demarest 
llcnsouville  Makely  A  McGlashen 
Herkimer  Home  Furniture  Co. 
Hernton — Bartholomew  A  Lindley 
llieksvil-le  -  Lawrence  S.  Braun 
High  Falls  W.  Hotehkin 
Hilton — Kdson  Taber 
Hinckley  Hinckley  Mere.  Co. 

Hobart — -A.  S.  Carroll 
Hogansburg — A.  Fulton  A  Son 
Hoosick  Falls— Dorr  Hardware  Co. 


Lancaster— F.  G.  Wiutermantel 
Leonardsville — A.  M.  Coon 
Le  Boy — G.  T.  Greenliain 
Liberty-  M.  C.  Westbrook 
Little  Falls— Nolan  A  Fitzgerald. 
Lockport — Higgs  A  Staples  Hdw.  Co. 
Lowville — Jacques  Bros. 

Lyons  -Phillip  Deuchler  A  Son 
Madrid  K.  E.  McKnight 
Malone—  E.  If  Monaghan 
Mannsville — Huggins  A  Beebe 
Marathon — E.  E.  Knickerbocker 
Marathon — L.  L.  Reed 
Masonvllle — Chas.  E.  Wade 
Mussena  W.  L.  Smith 
Mattituck — A.  E.  Seargent 
Mechanlcville —  H.  D.  Safford 
Medina  A.  J.  Morgan 
Middletown — H.  A.  Hunt 
Milford  Luther  A  Hamer 
Mineola — F.  M.  Jones 
Monroe — C.  S.  kniglit  Co. 

Montauk — E.  1$.  Taber 

Mt.  Kisco — G.  E.  Ganun 

Mt.  Morris — Stiles  A  Kellogg 

Mt.  Upton — O.  J.  Richmond  A  Son 

Montgomery — Brown  Bros. 

Naples- -Graham  A  Fox 
Narrowsburg — J.  S.  Anderson 
Natural  Bridge  J.  N.  Montondo 
Newark — W.  V>.  Roche  A  Son 
Newark  -  Oarlock  Hdw.  Corp. 

Newark  Valley — C.  H.  Ackley 
New  Baltimore — W.  B  Hotaling 
New  Berlin— Sackett  Hdwe.  Co. 
Newburgh — J.  .1  MeC.cugh 
Newburgh  -Thomas  King 
Newburgh — A.  II.  l'iekens 
New  Hyde  Park — c  11.  Gottsch 


Oxford  W.  P.  Boname 
Ovster  Bay— H.  G.  Vail 
Palmyra — Roy  Barrett 
Patehogue-  Win.  C.  Overton 
Pawling — N.  W.  Gordon 
Penn  Van  Hollowcll  A  Wise  Co. 
Peru-  Clough  Bros. 

Petersburg  A.  F.  Babcock 
Pine  Plains — Mrs.  Ed.  l-'raleigh 
Pine  Bush  S.  Whitten  A  Son 
Phelps  B.  A.  Reynolds 
Philadelphia — Taylor  Bros. 

Philmont — F.  E.  Talbot 
Piermont — Auryansen  A  Scheinler 
Piermont — E.  W.  Charters 
Plattshurg — J.  A.  Ereeman 
Plessis — L.  W.  Priest 
Port  Byron — Carr-Legett  Hdwe.  Co. 
Port  Henry — J.  T.  Breadner 
Port  Washington — Geo.  E.  Bauer 
Port  Washington — N.  11.  Vanderwall 
Poughkeepsie-  P.  C.  Doherty  Co. 
Prattsvllle—  Sutton  A  Fowler 
Pulaski  H.  F.  Franklin 


Rouses  Point — George  Chilton 
Roxbury — Frank  Enderlm 
Rusliford — Eddy  C.  Gilbert 
Salem — Thos.  F.  Hines 
Sag  Harbor— Robert  C.  Barry 
Saranac  Lake— Geo.  N. Starks  A  Co. 
Saratoga — Towne-RobleeHdwe.Co. 
Savville— .ledlicka  Bros. 
8chaghticoke — Wm.  Waldron 
Schenectady— J.  B.  Stiles  Co. 
Schenectady — Lambert  Plbg.  Co. 
Sehonevus  -John  Van  Hoesen 
Schuyler  Lake — Fayette  Allen 
Sehuylen  ille—F.C  McRae  A  Co. 
Scotia  Higgins  A  Gilgore 
Scottsburg  Lent. Miller  A  Tweed 
Sharon  Springs-  J .  E .  1  .ehma  n  ASon 
Shushan— H.  G.  Peck 
Sidney — C.  Taylor  A  Co. 
Slnclairville-  Rice  Hdwe.  Co. 
Sodus  -I..  De  F.  Vaughn 
Southampton — Alex  Cameron 
South  Butler — W.  M.  Pasco 
So.  Gilboa  Chas.  Fengler 
Spring  Valiev  -  A  L.  Steinbach 
St.  Joltnsville — W  11.  I.enz 
Staatsburg — S.  W.  White 
Stanley — J.  K.  Washburn  A  Son 
Suffern— Geo.  A.  Beers 
Syracuse — c.  F.  Adams  Co. 
Syracuse— E.  A.  Hilsdorf 
Syracuse— J.  W.  Brown  Hdw.  Co. 
Tannersville — Mrs.  A.  Allen 
Theresa  -Hoover  Bros. 
Ticonderoga — F.  L.  Brust 
Trout  Creek — Jas.  Griffin  Co. 

Troy — O'Brien  A  Simpson 
Troy — Trojan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Trov  John  J.  Fogarty 
Troy  R.  C.  Reynolds 
Troy — Union  Furniture  Co. 
Trumansburg— Peterson  A  King 
Tnixton  Muller  A  Son 
TuUy  -Geo.  H.  Shapley 
Tupper  Lake — F.  E.  Smith 
Turin — E.  R.  Higby 
Cnadilla — Cuadilla  Hdwe.  Co. 
Inion— Tuulson  Hdwe.  Co. 


PiitiiamStation— GrahamAMcLougUlin  Ytiea  Carey  A  Co 
Quogue — C.  W.  Ballou  Utica— Chas.  E.  Brown 

Red  Hook— J.  A.  Curtis  Valatie — E.  II.  Witheck 


Rensselaer — Geo.  H.  Mollenkopf 
Rhineheck- — H.  Smillie  A  Co. 
Richford — C.  H.  Swift  A  Son 
Richmond  Hills — Harf  A  DeBard 
Richland-  -E.  E.  Phillips 
Riehmondvllle — E.  Bernstein 
Richville-  F.  S.  Walker 
Riverhoad — H.  Nelson  Smith 
Rochester-  Frank  N.  Haag 
Rockaway  Beach — W.  II.  Ward 
Rome — J.  W.  Seifert 
Koscoe — L.  Sipple  Co. 


Co  Id '  *S  i )  ri  n  g— M."  *  A  "  M  u  r  r  a  y  A  Son  '^.lell  Mahoney  *  Lanph  ear 
College  Point— John  A  Halm  Horselieads— Thos.  Hibbard  Co. 

Copenhagen— W.  P.  Carpenter  A  Co  Hudson  F.  R.  Maey 
Conowango-  E.  A.  Bagg  Hudson  Falls— Mrs.  (lias.  A.  Frako 

Cooks  Falls— A.  Leighton  Huntington— J.  B.  K.  Thomson 


For  Names  of  Our  Dealers  in  Other  Localities 
Please  Write  Us  Direct 

FULLER  &  WARREN  CO. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Since  1832,  Makers  of 
STEWART  Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces 


Valley  Falls— J.  W  Parker 
Voorheesville — Joslin  Bros. 
Wadhams—  E.  J.  Sherman 
Wainscott — G.  C.  Osborn 
Walden — H.  E.  Williams 
Wallace — Tucker  A  Line 
Warrensburg — C.  E.  Porter 
Warwick-  Ogden  A  Co. 
'Vasliingtonville— A.  Deimiston 
Watervliet — Janies  Hamit  Co. 
Watertown  H.  W.  Rogers 
Waterford  -H.  S.  Carletoii 
Waverly— D.  Clement 
Weedsport — A.  B.  Harmon 
Wellsville —  P.  F.  Manion 
West  Cliazv — Tl  S.  Bruso 
Westfield — Bell  Bro*. 
Westhampton — Herbert  R.  Culver 
Westport—  G.  II.  Eastman 
West  Winfield— L.  E.  Varley 
Whitehall — Jas.  Boren's  Sons 
Whitney  Point — Geo.  S.  Hull 
Williamson — Tassell  A  Fairbanks 
Williamstowu — L.  C  Carr 
Wlllsboro — Shepard  A  Martin 
Windsor — II.  W  Manwarren 
Woudmere—  F.  P.  Montrose 
Worcester — Eitapeuce  Hdwe.  Co. 
Wurtsboro — Fulton  A  Holmes 


VERMONT 

Bellows  Falls— Geo.  B.  Allbee  Co. 
Bennington— A.  H.  Wmsiow 
Bethel — J.  A.  Graham 
Brandon — C.  H.  Robinson 
Brattlehijro — J.  E.  Rogers 
Bristol-  Hathome  A  Boynton 
Burlington— G.  S.  Blodgett  Co. 
Cabot  — .T.  T.  Drew 
Danville— W.  II.  Cass 
E.  Calais — Geo.  E.  Sanders 
Enosburg  Falls— D.  I.  Draper 
Kelchville — C.  C.  Cushman 
Grand  Isle — Corbin  Specialty  Co. 
Groton — C.  J.  Brown 
Hardwick— F.  E.  Pope 
Jacksonville—  E.  I*.  Reed  A  Son 
Johnson  Riddle  Bros. 

Lyndonville — J.  C.  Eaton  A  Co. 
Mclndoes  Falls — J.  H.  Goodrich 
Manchester — Geo.  A.  Lawrence 
Middlebur.v — .1.  II.  Stewart 
Montpelier — Peck  Bros.  Co. 

Orleans— Whipple.  French  A  Co. 
Orwell— J.  E.  Williams 
Pavvlet — Fred  Winchester 
Proctor-  Oo-oj>erative  Store 
Poultuey — II.  P.  Pruden 
Randolph — J.  H.  I.amsou  A  Son 
Richford — Clark  Bros. 

Rochester — Campbell  A  Greeley 
Rupert — F.  A.  Sheldon 
Rutland — Dunn  Bros. 

Sheldon — O.  T.  Greene 

So.  Shaft  sluiry — C.R.  AA.  B.  Hawkina 

Springfield  La  Fountain.  WoolsonCo. 

St.  .Tohnsbury — H. J. Goodrich 

St.  Albans— II.  J.  Scott 

Stowe — II.  E.  Shaw 

Swanton — Hall  Hardware  Co. 

Vergeiuies — J.  W.  A  D.  E.  Ryan 

Waterbury— O.  L.  Ayers 

West  Burke — M  E.  Eairbrotber 

West  Pavvlet — Geo.  N.  Folger 

Wilmington — Wheeler  A  Damour 

Windsor — I.aFountain.  WoolsonAOo. 

Wolcott— C.  E.  Haskell 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport— Geo.  B.  Clark  Co. 
Bristol — Ray  C.  Arnold 
Canaan — Decker  A  Beebe 
Danbury — Danbury  Hdwe.  Co. 

Derby-  D.  A  S.  Champlain 
Hartford  E.  W.  Benson 
Hartford — Flint -Bruce  Co. 

Lakeville — A.  E.  Bauman 
Litchfield-  K.  B.  Allen  A  Co. 
Middiet  own — Broun  Bros. 

Milford  Noyes  R.  Bailey 

New  Britain — F.  W.  Loomis  A  Co. 

New  Canaan - Wolfel  Bros. 

New  Hartford  -Geo.  T.  Smith 
New  Haven — Kugel  Furniture  Co. 
New  Haven — Clark  -Bowditeh  Co. 
New  Haven — E.  R.  Tiern.v 
New  London-  Schwartz  Furn.  Co. 
NevvMilford — Osborne, Lane  A  Stone 
Norwich— Schwartz  Bros. 

Sharon— F.  1.  Peabody 
Southington—  W.  M.  Ballou 
So.Norwalk  Vngevine  FurnitureCo. 
Stamford — A.  S.  .Vngevine  Co. 
Thomaston  — -H.  L.  Blakeslee 
Thompsonville— T.  Francis  Browne 
Torrington  Smith  Tompkins  Co. 
Waterbury — Hadley  Funi.  Co. 
Watertown  Hitchcock  Hdwe.  Co. 
Wtnsted — J.  H.  Alvord 
Woodbury — F.  F.  Hitchcock 
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‘  Uncle  Ed's  Philosophy” 

I  was  interested  in  Uncle  lid's  phil¬ 
osophy  in  the  Hope  Farm  Notes  on  page 
1300.  and  when  I  came  to  the  dosing 
-question.  “What  do  you  think?”  1  ac¬ 
cepted  it  as  an  invitation  to  speak  up. 
Personally  I  agree  with  Uncle  Ed,  hut 
it  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view,  not 
on  the  thing  looked  at.  I  am  sure  many 
of  us  work  much  harder  than  there  is  any 
necessity  for,  and  all  to  acquire  much 
that  is  not  worth  having.  To  provide 
for  one's  family  and  also  to  he  ready  for 
the  “rainy  day”  are  certainly  desirable 
things  The  real  question  is,  what  do 
we  need  for  the  rainy  day?  A  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  a  grain  bag  come  pretty 
handy  sometimes,  an  oilskin  coat  and  hat 
are  better,  or  a  mackintosh  and  an  um¬ 
brella.  or  a  limousine.  Which  do  you 
want  for  your  rainy  day? 

To  provide  for  those  who  come  after 
you  is  also  a  laudable  desire,  but  the 
question  arises  at  once,  what  do  they 
need?  Money?  How  much?  Is  it  not 
this  very  effort  to  pile  up  a  fortune  for 
those  who  come  after  us  that  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  very  struggles  we  are 
witnessing  now?  What  man  is  there  who 
feels  sure  that  he  has  really  provided 
amply  for  his  heirs?  Have  not  inherited 
fortunes  ruined  more  people  than  they 
have  ever  helped?  I  can  1  a  dly  imagine 
a  case  where  a  young  person  would  not 
be  better  off  to  have  at  least  one  or  two 
hard  battles  for  a  start  in  life. 

What  do  we  really  need?  Our  real 
needs  can  be  quite  easily  supplied,  and 
it  is  the  struggle  for  the  unnecessary 
things  that  makes  us  forget  our  soul 
needs.  We  all  need  to  go  fishing  with 
Fnele  Ed.  I  imagine  we  should  catch 
some  very  valuable  fish. 

Notv  I  do  not  advocate  life  in  a  log 
cabin  in  the  wilderness,  but  I  do  urge 
that  we  let  up  a  little  in  our  struggle  for 
the  meat  that  perisheth  and  give  a  little 
more  time  to  soul  nourishment.  We 
wrrri-y  too  much,  even  if  we  don’t  work 
t<  hard.  Leaving  war  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  how  many  people  you  know  have 
ever  starved  to  death?  “I  have  been 
young  and  now  I  am  old.  yet  have  I  never 
seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed 
begging  bread."  The  whole  thing  resolves 
itself  into  the  question  of  what  we  are 
here  for.  The  Scotch's  lad's  answer  to 
the  .question.  “What  is  the  chief  end  of 
mail?"  was  “to  male  siller.”  “What  doth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly, 
to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  'God. "  To  hustle  is  not  in  itself 
wrong,  and  no  more  is  fishing,  but  it  is 
the  motive  that  prompts  the  deed  that 
spoils  it  or  sanctifies  it.  n.  A. 


We  All  Should  Work 


What  do  7  think?  Well,  I  cannot 
adopt  Uncle  Ed's  philosophy.  Perhaps 
we  need  to  hear  some  of  it,  at  times,  to 
make  us  lead  a  less  strenuous  life.  Just 
suppose  all  men  had  been  like  Uncle  Ed — 
what  would  our  country  be  like,  and  how 
soon  would  we  have  won  the  war? 

I  believe  in  preparing  for  the  rainy 
day.  and  it  is  pretty  sure  to  keep  it  away. 
If  everybody  had  a  row  to  hoe  and  would 
hoe  it  to  the  end.  how  much  better  this 
old  world  would  be But  the  poor  and 
shiftless  are  ever  with  us.  and  somebody 
must  work  extra  hard  to  make  up  for 
what  they  do  not  do  Then  they  bawl  and 
growl  because  some  people  have  more. 

We  get  pretty  much  what  is  coming 
to  us  in  this  life.  It  is  not  so  much  luck 
as  some  people  think.  I  do  not  wonder 
Uncle  Ed  is  dead  His  philosophy  of 
life  was  one  that  was  too  willing  to  sit 
down  on  the  job.  He  probably  was  not 
strong  on  resistance.  They  say  six  feet 
of  earth  make  all  men  equal — but  it  does 
not  equalize  their  resurrection  in  other 
people's  minds.  The  man  who  has  worked 
and  done  right  as  God  gave  him  to  see 
the  right,  who  has  spoken  kind  words 
apd  enjoyed  lending  a  helping  hnd,  will 
have  much  better  things  said  of  him  than 
will  he  said  of  the  selfish  soul  who  goes 
off  fishing  and  enjoys  life  at  the  expense 
of  someone  else  later  on.  Money  is  not 
everything,  but  honestly-earned  dollars 
are  an  expression  of  ability  along  some 
lines.  Some  of  the  .shiftless  people,  like 
Uficle  Ed.  have  a  pretty  flimsy  philosophy. 
To  my  mind  they  invite  their  own  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  then  think  it  is  just  hard 
luck.  c.  J.  s. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC’.— The  convention  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  went 
on  record  at  Cleveland.  <  •..  Sept.  11.  against 
the  “one  big  union,”  I.  W.  W..  and  kind¬ 
red  movements,  indorsing  President  Lewis’ 
sharp  condemnation  of  these  radical  ten¬ 
dencies. 

The  special  session  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Legislature  was  adjourned  Sept.  11 
after  passage  of  a  bill  providing  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  hoarding  or  overcharg¬ 
ing  in  the  sale  of  foodstuffs. 

Twenty-nine  lumber  dealers  and  eight 
ice  cream  dealers  and  manufacturers  were 
charged  in  indictments  returned  Sept.  12 
by  the  Montgomery  County  (O.)  grand 
jury  with  violation  of  the  Valentine  Anti¬ 
trust  act  in  operating  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  fixing  prices. 


German  shells  captured  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army  went  up  in  an  explosion  Sept. 
12  at  the  Government  arsenal  at  Bonham- 
town,  X.  J.,  on  the  Raritan  River,  killing 
the  man  responsible  for  the  accident  and 
injuring  seven  others.  The  explosion  was 
caused,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Lieut.-Col.  .T.  II.  M.  Andrews,  by  the 
carelessness  of  George  Coslenie,  who 
dropped  a  case  of  shell  fuses  while  trans¬ 
ferring  it  from  a  barge  to  a  freight  car. 

Sept.  13  fire  was  started  by  an  explo¬ 
sion  at  the  Stone  &  Fleming  Oil  Works, 
Greenpoint,  N.  Y.  It  was  18  hours  before 
the  fire  was  under  control,  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  burn  for  several  days.  The  loss 
was  about  $1,500,000,  about  50  persons 
were  injured,  and  about  200  firemen  suf¬ 
fered  from  blistered  feet,  the  result  of  the 
burning  oil  soaking  through  their  boots. 

Six  thousand  dollars  in  gold  was  paid 
to  Mexicans  Sept.  13  for  the  release  of 
Hr.  ,T.  W.  Smith,  an  American,  and  E. 
Monson.  believed  to  be  a  subject  of  Swed¬ 
en.  who  were  taken  from  a  train  near 
Santa  Eulalia.  Chihuahua.  Paul  Steger, 
a  Swiss  citizen,  superintendent  of  the 
Minerals  and  Metals  Company  properties 
near  Santa  Eulalia,  and  William  Dwelly, 
a  British  subject,  were  also  captured  from 
the  train,  but  were  released  after  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  Buena  Tier  fa  Mine,  of  which 
Dwelly  was  foreman,  had  been  seized  by 
the  bandits. 

Seventeen  enemy  alien  prisoners  es¬ 
caped  from  the  war  prison  barracks  at 
Fort  Douglass,  Utah.  Sept.  13.  Escape 
was  made  through  a  tunnel  which  had  evi¬ 
dently  taken  months  to  construct.  Four 
were  arrested  at  Ogden  later. 

The  steamship  Barnstable  went  down 
in  a  gale  off  the  Georgia  coast  Sept.  13. 
The  captain  and  11  men  are  missing;  15 
members  of  the  crew  succeeded  in  reaching 
St.  Catherine's  Island  in. a  small  boat. 

Corpus  Christi.  Tex.,  was  devastated  by 
a  hurricane  and  tidal  wave  Sept.  14-15; 
25  persons  are  dead.- about  4.000  home¬ 
less,  and  the  property  loss  is  estimated  at 
$4,000,000.  Sept.  15  the  city  was  short  of 
food,  and'without  light  or  drinking  water. 
Port  Aransas,  the  home  of  000,  and  25 
miles  from  Corpus  Christi,  was  completely 
demolished  by  the  hurricane.  The  custom 
officers  and  all  records  were  lost.  Later 
reports  indicate  a  very  heavy  loss  of  life 
along  the  Gulf  Coast,  estimates  varying 
from  200  to  1.000,  and  the  property  loss 
is  enormous.  Information  received  from 
the  surrounding  country  tells  a  uniform 
story  of  heavy  damage  to  the  cotton  crop. 


Hundreds  of  cattle  and  other  live  stock, 
as  well  as  thousands  of  birds  and  other 
game,  were  drowned  or  killed  by  the 
storm.  ’The  storm  struck  the  Gulf  Coast 
with  such  force  that  buildings  and  wreck¬ 
age  was  carried  20  miles  inland.  Near 
Corpus  Christi,  where  the  railroad  tracks 
were  washed  away,  they  were  twisted  into 
the  shape  of  a  corkscrew  from  one-half 
to  two  miles  in  length.  Huge  bridge  tim¬ 
bers  weighing  thousands  of  pounds,  bales 
of  cotton,  parts  of4  houses  and  their  fur¬ 
nishings.  cattle,  horses,  rabbits,  etc.,  were 
thrown  into  the  tops  of  the  trees  by  the 
waves  and  left  there  as  the  water  re¬ 
ceded. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Costa  Rica  has  announced  its  in¬ 
tention  to  issue  bonds  for  15;000,000  co- 
lones  ($3,000,000)  for  the  development  of 
scientific  agriculture.  It  is  planned  by  the 
government  that  these  funds  shall  be 
loaned  to  the  farmers  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest  and  it  is  expected  that  in  this 
way  the  cultivation  of  lands  now  desolate 
will  be  stimulated. 

It  was  predicted  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers  at  Atlantic  City.  N.  .1..  Sept..  16, 
that  there  would  be  a  further  “very  ma¬ 
terial  reduction”  in  the  price  of  all  kinds 
of  meat  to  the  consumer.  Delegates  said 
the  packers  had  been  hard  bit  through  the 
turning  to  Argentina  for  beef  by  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  because  of  the  holding  back 
of  exports  by  American  houses.  Resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted  by  the  convention  de¬ 
claring  the  indictment  of  the  packing 
trade  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  be  “wholly  inaccurate,  grossly  unfair 
and  filled  with  misrepresentations.”  The 
services  of  the  industry  were  “unreser¬ 
vedly  in-offered”  to  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  in  its  efforts  to  probe  the  charge  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  it  was 
ruled  by  a  trust. 

WASHINGTON. — The  House  took  the 
first  step  Sept.  11  in  the  proposed  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  many  complaints  against 
the  official  acts  of  Postmaster  General 
Burleson  with  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  impeachment  proceedings  should 
be  brought  agains  him.  Democrats  joined 
with  Republicans  in  passing  by  a  vote  of 
247  to  22  a  resolution  of  Representative 
Lehlbach  (N.  J.).  which  orders  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  charges  that  the  Postmas¬ 
ter  General  has  violated  the  presidential 
order  of  March  31.  1017.  providing  that 
all  postmaster  appointments  shall  be  made 
on  the  highest  ratings  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  if  the  character  of  the  high¬ 
est  eligible  is  good. 

President  Wilson’s  request  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $825,000  to  pay  outstand¬ 
ing  bills  and  expenses  of  the  American 
Peace  Mission  up  to  Dec.  31,  1010.  was 
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refused  by  (lie  House  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  Sept.  11.  Original  plans  of  the 
committee  were  to  include  as  much  of  the 
request  as  thought  necessary  in  the  first, 
deficiency  bill  of  tin*  present  fiscal  year, 
but  Chairman  Good  (Iowa)  said  inability 
to_  obtain  detailed  information  from  the 
White  House  or  the  State  Department  as 
to  how  the  appropriation  would  be  spent 
caused  the  estimate  to  be  eliminated  from 
the  bill. 

The  House  Sept.  15  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  making  transportation 
of  a  stolen  automobile  from  one  State  to 
another  subject  to  five  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  and  $5,000  fine. 

The  principal  Senate  amendment  liber¬ 
alizing  the  prohibition  enforcement  bill, 
to  permit  home  manufacture  for  individ¬ 
ual  consumption  of  “non-intoxicating” 
cider  and  light  wines,  was  accepted  Sept. 
16  by  the  House  eonferrees  and  placed 
finally  in  the  bill,  subject  to  action  on  the 
conference  report.  In  adopting  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  authorizing  the  making  of 
light  wines  and  cider  for  domestic  use.  the 
eonferrees  added  a  further  liberalizing 
provision,  permitting  transportation  of 
“non-intoxicating  ciders  and  wines  for  the 
purpose  of  conversion  into  vinegar.” 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  has  disposed  of 
motor  vehicles  valued  at.  $13,494,600  in 
violation  of  law,  the  sub-committee  on 
quartermaster  supplies  of  the  House  War 
Department  Expenditures  Committee 
charged  in  a  statement  Sept.  14.  The 
charges  are  based  on  statements  of  Brig. 
Gen.  C.  B.  Drake,  chief  of  the  Motor 
Transport  Service,  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  transferred  these  vehicles  without 
compensation  to  other  Government  de¬ 
partments  after  Congress  had  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited  such  action  in  the  sundrv  civil 
bill. 


Old  oats,  per  bu..  90c;  old  corn,  per  ton, 
$65;  pure  butter,  per  lb.,  65c;  potatoes, 
per  bu..  $2;  eggs,  per  doz..  54c;  milk,  per 
ewt..  $3.21 :  veal,  per  lb..  21c.  As  we  had 
a  nine-day  rain  and  showers  every  other 
day  our  rye.  oats  and  wheat  had  begun 
to  sprout,  therefore  we  only  received  $1.40 
for  rye.  and  from  $1.90  to  $2.20  for  wheat. 
The  only  crop  left.  corn,  looks  fairly  well, 
and  we  hope  that  this  will  anyway  be 
good  and  make  up  for  our  “hard  luck 
year.”  R.  S. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 

Oats  poor  crop,  80c  bu.  Corn  poor, 
was  too  dry.  Hay.  new  meadows,  good; 
old  very  poor.  $25  to  $28  per  ton.  Winter 
wheat  fair  crop.  $2.25 ;  rye,  good :  po¬ 
tatoes.  $3  per  bn.:  butter,  60c  and  61c,  to 
customer;  eggs.  56c  to  61c.  We  sell  only 
to  customers.  Spring  wheat  was  not 
worth  cutting.  Barley  poor  crop.  F.  w. 

Erie  Co..  N.  Y. 


Only  an  acre  a  day 


'  f// 


is  the  modern  way 


Which  side  of  the  fence 
are  you  on? 


Are  you  a  one  acre  laborer — or  a  ten  acre  farmer? 

Do  you  cling  to  old,  slow,  out-of-date  animal  labor — 
or  are  you  farming  the  modern  way  with  the  Cletrac? 

The  Cletrac  Tank-Type  Tractor  enables  you  to  do 
more  work  and  better  work  more  days  in  the  year — 
with  fewer  men,  shorter  hours  and  less  expense. 

It  produces  larger  and  better  crops  at  a  lower  cost 
thus  materially  increasing  your  profits. 


It  plows, harrows, plants, 
reaps,  binds,  threshes,  cul¬ 
tivates,  hauls,  saws — does 
practically  all  the  things 
that  your  horses,  mules 
and  stationary  engine  used 
to  do — and  does  them 
better ,  cheaper  and  faster 
— requiring  considerable 
less  man  labor  to  accom- 


Tte Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19009  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Largest  producers  of  tank-type  tractors  in  the  world 

Cletrac 

TANK- TYPE  TRACTOR 

( Formerly  known  as  the  “ Cleveland  Tractor") 


plish  the  same  amount  of  worl j.  Y ou — or  your  wife 
— or  your  boy,  can  operate  the  Cletrac  and  do  as 
much  work  with  it  as  was  formerly  done  by  three  men 
and  three  teams. 

The  Cletrac  runs  on  metal  tracks  like  a  locomotive. 
It  goes  over  the  top  of  the  ground, — doesn’t  sink  in, 
doesn’t  pack  down  the  earth  even  when  it  is  freshly 
plowed.  No  power  is  wasted  in  moving  the  machine 
itself  through  the  soil. 

The  Cletrac  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  acute  farm 
labor  question.  Call  on 
the  nearest  Cletrac  dealer 
and  look  it  over  carefully. 

Send  for  our  booklet 
‘  ‘Selecting  Your  T  ractor .  ’  ’ 
It  is  full  of  good,  sound, 
practical  information  that 
every  farmer  should  have. 
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Why  did  the  Wallis  Tractor  Company  put  Timken 
Tapered  Roller  Bearings  in  rear  wheels,  at  the 
differential  and  in  the  transmission  of  the  “Wallis 
Cub,  Jr.”? 

Why  have  135  tractor  engineers — many  of  whose 
tractors  were  not  new  in  the  industry,  but  had 
formerly  incorporated  other  bearings — adopted  Tim¬ 
ken  Bearings  within  the  past  two  years? 

There  is  but  one  possible  answer  to  both  ques¬ 
tions — it  is  because  the  correctness  of  the  Timken 
tapered  principle  and  the  ability  of  Timken  Bearings 
to  resist  wear  has  been  proved  by  actual  experience 
in  the  tractor.  Facts — not  what  engineers  say  Tim¬ 
ken  Bearings  ought  to  do  under  certain  conditions, 
but  what  they  actually  have  done — caused  the  Wallis 
Tractor  Company  to  put  Timken  Roller  Bearings  at 
hard  service  points  in  place  of  other  bearings.  Facts, 
not  theory,  are  responsible  for  the  installation  of 
Timken  Bearings  in  one  make  of  tractor  after 
another. 


There’s  more  about  bearings  in  the  book 
let  <(Timken  Bearings  for  Farm  Tractors * 
Write  (or  your  copy. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY  YRjB 
Canton,  Ohio  N&V 
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September  27,  1013> 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Why  We  Use  Shoddy 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  only  enough 
wool  and  cotton  produced  to  clothe  00 
per  cent  of  the  human  race,  so  that 
shoddy,  instead  of  being  a  crime,  is  a 
necessity.  The  trouble  is  that  most  folks 
want  a  pure  wool  suit  for  a  shoddy  price. 
It  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  get  pure  wool 
clothing.  Any  first-class  dealer  will  sell 
and  guarantee  his  clothing  to  be  pure 
wool.  The  cost  of  a  man’s  suit  at  present 


a  1  \*r 


The  T  Itimate  Consume)'  and  Mis  Marled 
Basket 

is  from  .$70  to  $90;  five  years  ago  it.  was 
$45  to  $50.  Xow  let  us  follow  the  pure 
wool  suit.  If  it  i<s  well  taken  care  of  it 
will  last  the  original  owner  three  or  four 
years,  or  rather  ’sea'sous.'  ’  He'  lets  the 


get  them — hut  not  on  things  which  pay  or 
last.  It  was  this  class  to  which  1  had 
reference. 

I  imagine  F.  D.  15.  was  a  grocer  before 
he  was  a  farmer,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  1 
mistrust  the  middleman  for  whom  he 
stands  up,  while  fie  equally  mistrusts,  us, 
the  producers.  This  state  of  affairs  leads 
the  two,  and  the  throe,  with  consumer, 
farther  and  farther  apart  to  the  harm  of 
each.  I  think  that  the  three  of  us  must 
get  better  acquainted  and  believe  in  each 
•other  more  or  else  look  out  for  real 
trouble!  As  we  and  our  customers  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  this  potato  ex¬ 
periment,  we  shall  try  it  again  next 
year  and  leave  the  grocers  to  their  profits 
without  hindrance.  , 

HELEN*  S.  EC.  WILCOX. 


A  Farmers’  Real  Estate  Exchange 

On  the  editorial  page  of  The  R.  X.-Y. 
of  Sept.  13. 1  notice  what  the  Vermont 
Phoenix  ( Brattleboro)  says  in  regard  to 
organizing  :  a>  farmers’;  organization,  for 
the  purpose  of  appraising  and  selling 
farms.  The  “Farmers’  Co-operative  Heal 
Estate  Exchange,”  of  Morrisville.  X.  Y., 
was  organized  at  Morrisville,  X.  Y..  Sept. 
1,  1919,  for  the  identical  purpose  you 
have  in  mind,  to  get  the  farms  populated 
by  farm  families,  and  to  do  everything 
possible  to  help  them  stick  there.  The 
business  principles  of  this  concern  arc 
to  advertise  collectively  and  to  establish 
local  exchanges  as  needed,  that  in  turn 
will  be  controlled  by  their  oWn  .members. 
It  is  not  a  money-making'  scheme,  but 
rather  a  money-saving,  and  to  help  get 
a  permanent  population  settled  in  the 
rural  districts  of  the  Eastern  States.  Any¬ 
one  interested  In  the  undertaking  may 
acquire  information  by  addressing  the 
manager.  John  Anderson.  Morrisville, 
X.  Y.  They  are  now  advertising  in  the 
Western  States  for  buyers,  and  in  the 
home  county  for  farms  to  list. 

J.  A.  31. 


A  dish  you  II 
always  relish 

At  breakfast  or  lunch 
with  either  milk  or  cream 

|  Grape  =Nuts 

fills  cT  reQuirernervt  for 
nourishment  not  met  by' 
many  cereals. 

No  cooking  No  waste 

At  Grocers  Everywhere. 


KILL 

RATS 

NEW  WAY 


In  Franep,  the  world’s  most  famous  laboratory 
lias  discovered  a  j^erin  that  kills  rats  and  mice 
by  science.  Absolutely  safe.  •  Chftmot  possibly 
harm  human  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds  or  pets. 
Quickly  dears  dwellings,  factories,  storage 
plants,  barns,  chicken  houses,  etc.,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects, 

DANYSZ  VIRUS— FREE  BOOK 

Oct  our  interesting  lVeo  book  ou  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  DANYSZ  VIRUS  and  how  to 
Obtain  some.  Address,  C.  B.  VIRUS,  LIMITED, 
152  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L.  Watts 


Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 
Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 


Clearly  written,  practical,  convenient  for 
reference,  covering  outdoor  and  green¬ 
house  vegetable  work.  For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING,  by  Henry  and 
Morrison.  Price,  $2.E0.  Tho  best  book  on 
this  subject.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


“ole  do’  ”  man  have  it,  aud  shortly  after 
tile  .shoddy  man  gets  it.  In  a  few  places 
the  fiber  is  worn  out,  but  90  per  cent  of 
the  cloth  is  as  good  as  new.  The  machines 
in  picking  the  cloth  into  shoddy  break  up 
and  blow  away  the  weak  fibers,' aud  from 
a  pound  of  cloth  will  recover  about  12 
ounces  of  good  wool  shoddy,  not  as  good 
as  wool,  but  a  useful  substitute.  These 
operations  are  repeated  until  the  original 
wool  may.  have  been  woven  into  cloth  and 
made  into  suits  three  or  four  times,  each 
time  of  a  lower  and  cheaper  grade,  aud 
the  final  incarnation  will  be  the  making 
of  our  wool  stock  into  roofing  paper,  s. 


That  Retail  Potato  Deal 

My  innocent  “Observations  ou  Pro¬ 
ducer  to  Consumer  Selling”  has  raised 
many  adverse  criticisms.  The  consumer, 
very  strangely,  has  been  the  one  who 
has  taken  me  to  task  for  this  method  of 
selling  produce,  aud  thus  saving  him  a 
dollar  per  bushel  on  his  daily  potato.  On 
page  1363,  F.  D.  B.  says  we  tried  to  sell 
the  grocer  our  crop  at  $3  per  bushel, 
thus  leaving  him  but  half  a  dollar  up  for 
measuring  out  by  the  peck.  Then,  ho 
says,  we  turned  right  around  aud  under¬ 
sold  grocers  who  refused  to  buy  from  us 
at  this  figure,  thus  undeniably  hurting 
trade  of  the  grocer.  But  as  we  could  only 
get  $2  a  bushel  for  potatoes  from  any 
source,  although  the  grocers  kept  their 
prices  up  for  some  time  after  at  $3.60  and 
$3.85  a  bushel,  what  could  we  do  but  sell 
ours  somewhere  at  $2,  aud  instead  of  de¬ 
livering  them  to  the  city  six  miles  dis¬ 
tant  at  $2?  Why  not  give  the  sympathy- 
deserving  consumer  a  chance  to  come 
after  them  at  $2  and  save  us  the  time  ami 
expense  of  delivering?  instead  of  criticis¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  we  took  what  we  could 
get  and  saved  many  people  a  dollar  and 
more  for  their  pains,  I  should  think 
F.  I).  B.,  for  instance,  might  think  it 
verging  ou  the  hated  word,  “profiteer,” 
when  the  grocers  bought  all  the  potatoes 
they  wanted  from  other  farmers  at  $2 
(this  a  number  of  dealers  told  us),  and 
yet  kept  the  price  up  to  $3.50  and  over. 
If  it  costs  a  grocer  $1.50  up  to  handle  a 
bushel  of  potatoes,  how  much  should  the 
weary  producer  charge  for  his  seed,  labor 
•et  al?  F.  D.  B.  also  thinks  a  grocer 
should  receive  a  good  price  for  handling 
potatoes  because  he  has  to  wait  for  his 
pay.  City  grocers  to  whom  wi‘  attempted 
to  sell  carry  no  charge  aecounts  on  their 
books  any  more.  They  get  cash  every 
time. 

Evidently  it  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  many -when  I  told  about  the  well-to-do 
patronizing  us  instead  of  “tlie-always- 
broke  class.”  I  am  sorry  if  this  fact 
displeased  our  11.  X.-Y.  friends,  but  the 
fact  remains.  By  “al r;ays'-broke-class” 
I  did  not  refer  to  the  very  poor  who  had 
no  conveyances  to  carry  them  six  miles 
to  our  door-yard,  .but  to  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  class  of  Americans  who  mortgage 
their  last  dollar  to  buy  a  Ford  or  the 
like,  and  then  spend  their  time  on  the 
roads  when  they  might  better  be  at  their 
places  of  business  making  aud  saving  a 
thrifty  penny  for  the  future.  This  too 
will  probably  be  displeasing  to  many,  hut 
in  my  own  community  and  in  every  other 
Community,  the  people  who  live  solely  in 
the  present  are  making  out-of-reason 
•wages,  which  they  spend  even  before  they 


AS  PEC  IAL,  factory  .special 
machinery,  aspecial  fab- 
’ric  mill,  a  special  organ¬ 
ization,  n  $7,000,000  invest¬ 
ment —  that’s  the  extent 
Firestone  has  gone  to  give 
you  this  tire. 

Firestone  Plant  No.  2  is  de- 
voted  exclusively  to  3V2-ineh 
tirec. 

Its  present  capacity  is  16,000 
r.  day. 

The  extreme  value  in  this 
special  molded  Firestone 
marks  a  turning  point  in  the 
tire  business. 

Dealers  know  what  it  means. 
Ask  your  dealer. 

Let  him  put  thin  tire  on  every 
wheel  ami  give  you  the  benefit 
of— 

Most  Miles 
per  Dollar 


Firestone  has  done  the 

thing  that  must  change 
tire  buying  habits  more 
than  any  other  move  ever 
made  in  the  tire  business. 

A  standard  brand  314-inch 
tire  at  a  low  price; 

A  quality  that  beats  any  for¬ 
mer  tire  of  any  brand; 

A  6,000  mile  basic  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  mean  it; 

A  tire  that  goes  on  and  on, 
without  regard  to  its  adjust¬ 
ment  basis. 

That’s  what  Firestone  now 
offers  to  that  great  majority 
of  car  owners  whousoC^-inch 
tires. 

Buying  habits  are  sure  to 
change.  Who  will  now  want 
to  pay  more?  Who  will  want 
to  accept  less? 


30*3% 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Pototoos,  $2.40  per  bu. ;  w’leat,  32.10 ; 
corn,  $1.80;  oats,  80c;  batter,  GO  to  65c 
per  lb. ;  eggs,  50c ;  cabbage,  5c  per  lb. ; 
apples,  GOc  per  peck ;  lard,  35c  lb. 

Northumberland  Co.,  Pa.  A.  M.  S. 

The  principal  thing  here  is  the  cow. I 
It  has  been  very  wet  in  this  section  and] 
crops  are  late;  oats  good,  about  40  bu. 
per  acre.  Buckwheat  is  fair.  Potatoes 
are  looking  good  ;  about  three-quarters  of 
an  acreage.  Corn  is  good,  but  small 
acreage.  Hay  is  a  big  crop.  We  have 
no  grain  to  sell;  have  to  buy.  It  is  high;] 
$70  to  $80  per  ton.  It  is  too  early  to 
give  prices  on  potatoes.  Help  is  scarce, 
in  fact  there  is  not  one  hired  man  in  this 
locality.  We  are  nearly  all  League  mem¬ 
bers  here,  and  get  League  prices  for  milk. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  S. 

We  are  getting  GOc  for  eggs  ;  dressed 
broilers.  50c  per  lb ;  old  chickens,  dressed, 
45c  per  lb;  35c  lb.  for  live  broilers;  35c 
for  old  chickens  alive;  milk  is  bringing 
the  farmers  0c  qt :  potatoes,  70c  peck ; 
wheat.  $2.25  bu ;  butter,  65c  lb.  No 
apples.  Boasting  ears,  15c  and  20c  doz. 
Peaches,  $5  bu.  Oats.  05c  bu.  w.  it. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

Farmers  in  Franklin  County  have  their' 
harvesting  nearly  completed,  and  some  are 
thrashing;  the  yield  is  not  nearly  as  large1 
as  last  year.  The  recent  rains  have  great¬ 
ly  improved  the  corn  and  potato  crops. 
Farmers  in  this  section  are  interested  in 
dairying,  perhaps  more  or  as  much  as  any! 
other  branch  of  farming.  Milk  brings 
about  $3.20  per  hundred  for  September  1 
at  the  condenseries.  Butter,  63c  per  lb. 
Eggs.  55c ;  poultry,  alive,  25c  to  30c  pet- 
lb.  This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  fairs  are  in  full  swing  and  nearly  all 
of  the  farmers  and  their  families  are  in 
attendance.  it.  t.  ,t. 

Franklin  Co..  N.  Y. 

Thio  is  a  milk  and  apple  producing 
section  ;  25  per  cent  less  cows  than  two 
years  ago,  and  the  herds  growing  smaller 
all  the  time.  The  apple  crop  is  fairly 
large,  but  the  apples  so  small  and  inferior. 
A  few  who  have  2*4 -in.  minimum  have 
sold  for  $5.50  per  bu..  to  be  picked  and 
put  in  heaps  in  orchard,  but  the  greater 
part  prefer  to  ship  tree  run  to  commission! 
houses  at  the  Bronx,  New  York  City,  in 
cloth-top  barrels,  barrels  to  be  returned.; 
The  minimum  price  for  picking  apples  is' 
50c  per  bbl.  The  coni  crop  is  large,  but. 
will  go  mostly  in  the  silos.  The  largest 
dairyman  in  the  Harlem  Valley  remarked. 
“If  I  had  set  an  orchard,  a  few  years  ago 
today  I  would  have  been  on  the  road  to 
easy  street.  E.  M.  n. 

Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

The  farmers  are  receiving  fur  grass, 
calves  that  are  extra  large  $20.  and 
others,  according  to  size,  from  $10  up. 
Pigs  four  weeks  old,  $0 ;  eggs,  48c  in 
trade,  and  at  nearby  village  50c.  We  are 
12  miles  from  a  railroad,  get  10c  per  lb. 
for  live  hogs  at  station.  Milk  at  our 
cheese  factory.  $2.75  per  cwt.  They  make 
whey  butter,  get  50c.  Some  factories  are 
able  to  make  a  larger  net  by  taking  out! 
for  water  when  it  rains;  we  don’t  uules^i 
it  is  an  extra  hard  one.  Milch  cows  are 
very  high,  $125  to  $200.  as  to  quality. 
Not  much  sale  for  horses.  Potatoes  are 
good  quality,  but  are  not  yielding  well  ; 
not  many  sold  here.  Hay  was  an  extra 
large  crop  and  good  quality  ;  not  much,  if 
any  more,  for  sale  than  usual,  a.-  there1 
is  not  much  old  hay.  We  pay  $4.30  for 
meal  :  $5.10  for  oats,  and  about  $2.50  for 
bran  at  null  12  miles  from  here.  Flouri 
here  is  $3.50;  sugar.  12c;  dark  sugar  lie;] 
can  hardly  get  granulated.  Lots  of  wild 
berries,  hundreds  of  bushels  of  berries! 
went  to  waste  here.  p.  e.  a. 

St.  T.awrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Prospects  for  Silo  Cora 

We  have  a  splendid  corn  crop  in  this: 
section,  one  of  the  largest  1  have  ever] 
known.  T  think  all  the  silos  will  be  tilled.* 
I  think  the  acreage  fully  up  to  normal. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y*.  e.  e.  u. 

The  corn  crop  is  full,  better  than  the 
average  and  most  silos  will  be  filled  to 
their  full  capacity  this  year.  Our  rain¬ 
fall  has  not  been  heavy  this  Summer;  ar 
times  some  crops  have  lacked  rain.  Hay 
not  as  good  as  usual.  Oats  going  from 
25  to  40  bu.  per  acre.  Buckwheat:  and 
potatoes  looking  good.  No  apples. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  v. 

The  corn  crop  is  the  best  in  years'  in 
this  section,  especially  along  the  rivers1 
and  small  flats,  gravel  soil  and  plenty  of 
moisture.  Those  who  planted  Luce’s 
Favorite  are  now  tilling  their  silos,  and 
will  have  more  than  enough  to  till  them. 

Tioga  Co..  N.  Y.  a.  s. 

The  corn  crop  will  be  au  average  one. 

1  think  the  silos  will  be  as  full  as  they 
usually  are.  S.  a.  w. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  silos  in  this  neighborhood  are  about 
half  filled  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
indications  are  that  there  will  lie  more 
corn  left  in  the  fields  after  tilling  this 
year  than  for  several  years  past. 

Madison  Co..  N.  Y.  e.  c.  x. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 


to  those  who  hare  not  secured  immediate 
delivery  of  their  new  1920  Haynes  cars 

By  A.  G.  SEIBERLING,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
The  Havocs  Automobile  Company.  Kokomo,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

T  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  us  that  thousands  of 
people  have  been  unable  to  get  immediate  delivery 
of  the  new  1920  Haynes*  The  fact  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  increasing  production  to  the  point  where 
we  may  soon  be  on  a  greater  delivery  basis  is  encouraging  to 
us*  But  we  feel  that  an  explanation  is  due  all  of  the  good 
friends  of  the  Haynes  who  have  waited  so  patiently  and  so 
expectantly  for  their  cars- 


During  the  war  our  plant  was  con¬ 
verted  into  one  to  serve  our  govern¬ 
ment.  Our  engineers  and  designers 
went  ahead  with  their  work  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  new  1920  Haynes.  Its  tre¬ 
mendous  appeal  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  orders 
continued  to  come  from  all  parts  of 
this  country  as  well  as  from  abroad. 

Our  dealers  have  done  their  best  to 
take  care  of  their  patrons.  We  realize, 
however,  that  even  when  the  situation 
was  understood  everyone  who  ordered 
a  new  Haynes  was  more  and  more 
anxious  to  receive  it. 

We  could  not  “rush”  production. 
Even  had  it  been  mechanically  possible 
there  remained  the  fact  that  no 
Haynes  is  allowed  to  leave  our  plant 
until  it  has  satisfied  the  rigid  inspec¬ 
tion  tests  of  our  engineers  and  de¬ 
signers. 

Each  Haynes  car  must  exemplify  the 
four  essential  factors  of  character — 
beauty,  strength,  power  and  comfort — 
before  it  can  co  to  its  future  owner. 
This  extra  care  on  our  part  is  a  tangible 
benefit  to  the  owner,  t  tsi  we  know  how- 
anybody  feels  about  it  when  he  has 
ordered  a  fine  new  car  and  cannot  get  it. 

But  the  orders  continue  to  come  in. 
The  new  1920  Haynes  is  actually  an  ad¬ 
vance  model.  It  is  what,  in  ordinary 
times,  w-ould  have  been  expected  of 
this  organization  next  January.  Nat¬ 
urally,  every  time  one  is  driven  from  a 
Haynes  dealer’s  establishment  it  avvak- 


The  Haynes,  AMERICA  S  FIRST  CAR,  ntrw  exhibited  by  the  government  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.,  'was  invented,  designed  and  built  by  Elwood  Haynes,  in  1893. 


ens  in  the  mind  of  every  beholder  the 
desire  to  own  one.  Thus  the  orders 
show  no  indication  of  abatement. 

We  are  doubling  the  capacity  of  our 
plant;  we  have  increased  our  produc¬ 
tion.  Those  who  have  waited  have 
profited,  because  they  are  getting 
Haynes  cars  which  are  wonderfully 
improved. 

The  new  1920  Haynes,  therefore,  is  a 
car  worth  waiting  a  little  while  for. 
Whether  it  is  the  seven-passenger  tour¬ 
ing  car,  the  four-door,  four-passenger 
roadster,  the  seven-passenger  limou¬ 
sine,  the  seven-passenger  sedan  or  the 
four-passenger  coupe,  we  know  that  it 
comes  fully  up  to  the  Haynes  standard 
of  a  car  of  character. 

Our  earnest  recommendation  is  that 
you  place  your  reservation  with  your 
Haynes  dealer  now.  You  may  have  to 
wait  a  short  time  before  receiving  your 
car,  but  the  value  of  your  investment 
will  more  than  offset  the  slight  delay. 

We  have  promised  your  dealer  to  do 
our  best  to  fill  his  orders  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  time,  and  that  every 
car  we  send  him  shall  measure  fully  up 
to  the  standards  created  and  perfected 
by  the  Haynes  organization  in  all  the 
twenty- six  years  since  Elwood  Haynes 
thrilled  this  country  with  his  inven¬ 
tion — America’s  First  Car. 


1893  —  THE  HAYNES  IS  AMERICA’S  FIRST  CAR -1919 


Buy  IMow! 

For  a  limited  time  we  offer  extra  heavy  12 
gauge  4  point  barbed  wire  at  big  savings.  Pur¬ 
chased  by  us  from  the  U.S.  Government  at  less 
than  coat  of  making.  6-8  inch  barbti  spaced  8  Inch*  u 
•imrt  coated  with  bt»at  paint.  Put  up  in  reels  of 
750  ft.,  weighing  58  lbs. 

No.  2-SXIOO— Carload.  625  reels.  Cl  ©A 

Rt*r  reel  -  -  .  yl  *0  V 

10  roela.  per 

No.  2-SX1 02—60  reels,  per* 

reel  -  -  -  - 

No.  2-SX1 03—25  reels,  per 

reel  -  -  •  • 

No.  2-SX1 04-Loaa  than  25  reels. 

per  reel  -  -  * 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.— Dept.  SX-37 
35th  and  Iron  Str..ta.  CHICAGO 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  v 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

CAI  l/TTh  Threshes  cow  peas  and  soybeans 
OULVfiU  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  nmf  barley.  A  perfect 
combination-  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  beeu  looking  for  for  20 
years,"  W.  F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Koger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.,Morristown,Tenn. 


1.95 

2.00 

2.05 

2.10 


HOW 


FARM 

POWER' 

HOUSE 


Expert  advice  every  farmer  should  have  on 
arranging  pulleys  and  belts,  lino  ahafting 
and  governors:  how  to  inatail  gaa  enginea 
for  greatest  nower;  door  plans,  full  in* 
struction-  how  to  build.  Blue  Prints  free 
for  any  plan  you  select.  Complete,  aasy 
to  understand,  very  valuable.  FREE  If 
you  send  us  your  name.  Write  today. 

Cedar  Rapids  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.. 

Oept,  too:  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 


The  Best  Potash  Fertilizer 

The  JOYNT  Brand 

Pure  Untouched  Hardwood  Ashes 
t  complete  mid  sure  fertilizer  for  nil  crowing  crops. 
They  solve  the  problem.  Kspee hilly  adapted  for  top 
dressing  worn  out  grass  and  meadow  land  and  for  seed¬ 
ing  down  have  no  equals.  Increase  your  hay  yields 
while  prices  aro  high.  AGENTS  WANTED 
Correspondeucn  invited.  Address  John  Joint.  Lucknow,  Ont.,  Canada 
dnt.nncts  :  Srsdstrscu  »,enc|  «r  lank  si  Himiltin,  Luskntw,  Ont 


WELL 


DRILLING 

PAYS 


WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  «2  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


17  A  D  \/f  Wn/IffTC.  Life  worth  living.  For  list* 
rSifXJVl  information,  assistance, 

write  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover.  Delaware 

South  Jersey  Farms  For  Sale 

BLACK  &  DAVENPORT  REALTY  CO. 

Peach  Street  .  .  •  llnmmonton,  N .  J . 


rinu  qti  Tinyrn  v  Pnnted  toorder.  ••'ulliine  of  sniu- 
rAnlfl  OlAIIUlfCrii  pies  for  any  bush,  ss,  with  partic¬ 
ulars,  postpaid,  free.  A.  llOWIE*  Printer*  Beebe.  ^  t. 

American  Nut  Journal  P.  O.  Box  124.  Koch  ester.  N.Y. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke.  Price,  $2,  SO.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Announcement 


For  many  years  Ford  owners  on 
the  farm  have  wanted  closed-car 
luxury  without  the  large  first  cost 
that  goes  with  it. 

For  the  first  time,  there  has  been 
developed  a  practical,  convenient 
method  of  assuring  closed-car 
luxury  with  either  a  Ford  Touring 
Car  or  Roadster. 

It  i?  called  the  Ustus  Limousette 


the  standard  body  and  top  of  you 
car  without  alterations. 

It  furnishes  just  the  protection 
and  comfort  you  want  when  going 
to  town  on  cold  rainy  days  or  taking 
the  children  to  school. 

At  a  light  touch  a  roller  window,  at  each 
door,  of  sturdy  and  permanent  construc¬ 
tion,  rolls  up  out  of  sight.  You  have  no 
curtains  to  fuss  with. 

It  also  keeps  out  the  dust  and  rain  and 
assures  clear  vision. 


and  is  tailored  to  fit  the  Ford  Car 
perfectly.  Due  to  its  unique  design 
it  may  be  used  in  connection  with 


USTUS  Protective  Covers 

The  Dafoe-Eustice  Company  also 
makes  rthe  only  standardized,  guar¬ 
anteed  line  of  protective  canvas  cov¬ 
ers  for  protecting  Tractors,  farm 
implements,  haystacks,  and  hay 
cocks.  See  samples  at  the  Ustus 
Dealer  in  your  town  or  write  to  us 
for  d  catalog. 

•:  -11 _ 


The  USTUS  Limousette  weighs  only  40 
pounds  and  can  be  installed  in  an  hour. 
The.  price  is  $46.00  for  touring  car  and 
$30.00  for  roadster  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

Ask  the  USTUS  Dealer  in  your  town  to 
demonstrate  its  advantages.  If  there  is  not 
a  USTUS  Dealer  in  your  locality  write  to 
your  USTUS  Distributor. 

DAFOE-EUSTICE  Co.,  Manufacturers 
1166  W.  Jefferson  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Distributers 

.  CEO.  \V.  COPP  COMPANY 
236  \V.  54th  St.  New  York,  City,  N.Y. 

UNIVERSAL  MOTOR  COMPANY 
1012  E.  Broad  St.  Richmond,  Va. 


Get  Big  Yields  From  Old  Fields 


THE  use  of  lime  and  fertilizer  makes  big  yields  possible  from 
soil  cropped  year  after  year.  It  returns  to  the  soil  plant  nour¬ 
ishment  that  has  been  consumed  by  preceding  crops.  In  doing 
this  work  considerable  money  can  be  saved  by  avoiding  waste  and 
by  the  saving  in  time  and  expense  made  possible  by  using  a 


John  Deere -Van  Brunt 

Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sower 


The  John  Deere-Van  Brunt  Lime 
and  Fertilizer  Sower  covers  a  strip  of 
ground  eight  feet  wide  each  trip  across 
the  field,  carries  ten  bushels,  and  distrib¬ 
utes  150  to  8,000  pounds  per  acre  of 
crushed  lime  rock,  slacked  lime,  all  brands 
of  standard  commercial  fertilizer,  nitrate 
of  soda,  land  plaster,  granulated  calcium 
chloride  and  dry  wood  ashes. 

The  Van  Brunt  improved  rotary 

wing  force  feeds  are  so  constructed  that 


lime  or  fertilizer  does  not  drift,  but  is 
sown  evenly  from  each  feed. 

The  double  feed  shaft  with  direct 
wheel  drive  allows  the  operator  to  dis¬ 
engage  both  feeds  for  transporting,  or 
one-half  the  machine  independent  of  the 
other,  simply  by  releasing  the  pawls  on 
either  whec!. 

Effective  oscillating  agitators,  for 
handling  unusually  sticky  fertilizer,  are 
furnished  when  ordered. 


Free  Book— “Better  Grain  Yields  From  the  Same  Fields’’— contains 
information  of  value  to  every  farmer  p-^d  describes  this  sower.  Write 
today  or  a  copy.  Ask  for  package  L-  527. 


* 


John  Deere 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


Moline,  Ill. 


JOHN  DEERE 


DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 


The  Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 


Winter  is  Coming. — Summer  is  about 
over  and  Fall  here  as  I  write,  and  before 
long  (ho  snowed-in,  often-dreaded  “vaca¬ 
tion’’  for  us  farm  women  will  begin.  I 
have  thought  many  times  this  season  that 
it  would  be  a  blessed  relief  to  sit  down 
for  a  moment  in  Winter’s  peace  and  quiet, 
yet  now  that  uncertain  weather  is  ap¬ 
proaching  far  off,  it  seems  as  if  Summer 
had  been  but  a  swift  dream  after  all.  The 
prophesiers  arc  on  the  scent  of  a  hard, 
early  Winter,  one  might  say  as  usual,  for 
no  one  can  evidently  qualify  for  a 
weather  man  unless  he  can  offer  pessi¬ 
mistic  predictions.  It  will  ho  remembered 
that  the  canny  Indian  and  his  like  were 
to  the  fore  last  Fall  with  frightful  fore¬ 
casts  for  intense  cold,  terrible  storms,  and 
goodness  knows  what  to  follow.  It.  isn’t, 
hard  to  recall,  cither,  that  these  weather 
tragedies  absolutely  failed  to  take  place, 
at  least  in  most  parts  of  (he  country,  and 
l  for  one  believe  that  the  same  can  hap¬ 
pen  again.  It  won't  do  to  get  all  worked 
up  because  some  old  codger  who  poses  as 
being  in  nature's  confidence  grimly  points 
out  that  the  squirrels  and  bears  and  birds 
and  beavers  and  muskrats,  etc.,  are  all 
making  unusually  rapid  and  rabid  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  worst  Winter  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  I  refuse  to  become  unduly  excited, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  the  Winter  of 
1920  will  be  very  similar  to  and  but  very 
little  different  from  a  thousand  other  Win¬ 
ters  we  and  our  forebears  have  experienced 
and  lived  through  in  the  past.  I  doubt 
if  Mother  Nature  has  taken  anybody  in 
particular  into  her  confidence  regarding 
her  plans  for  us  this  season,  not  even  the 
self-appointed  prophesiers,  who  once  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  actually  do  hit  on 


and  I  can  hardly  wait  to  see  the  pretty 
things  in  bloom.  Probably  they  won't  he 
very  “bloomy”  the  first  year,  though. 
Hordering  the  driveways  wo  have  decided 
on  Kpinea.  kept  trimmed  and  low.  and  in 
addition  to  woodbine,  trumpet-vine  and 
(lie  like,  we  shall  try  a  Dutchman’s  pipe 
for  the  porch.  I  like  the  large  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  hut  have  heard  that  this 
vine  is  sometimes  hard  to  acclimate.  Time 
will  tell.  We  are  going  to  order  some 
choice  peonies,  of  which  (here  are  some 
r>00  varieties,  and  several  other  flowers 
mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It's  hard  for 
my  impatient  soul  to  compose  itself  and 
wait  for  Nature  to  take  her  time,  but 
there  seems  nothing  else  to  do  at  present ! 
I  only  hope  the  lovely,  cheery  things  won't 
“go  back"  on  me. 

Daylight  Saving. — I  felt  like  giving 
three  long  cheers  for  Congress  when  it 
decided  to  stand  upon  its  own  strong  feet 
and  administer  a  fitting  rebuke  regarding 
daylight,  saving  to  the  Chief  Executive  of 
this  country.  I  could  just,  sec  a  jolly 
cartoon  in  my  mind’s  eye  of  Uncle  Sam. 
Congress  and  the  American  farmer  all 
dancing  a  cake-walk  of  triumphant  joy 
together — because  those  three  realized,  if 
no  one  else  did.  that  the  farmer  fills  the 
bread  baskets  of  all  nations,  and  such  be¬ 
ing  the  ease  is  entitled  to  “careful  con¬ 
sideration"  when  he  makes  known  his  ver¬ 
dict  for  or  against  the  hours.  Hut  the 
farmer,  as  The  It.  N.-Y.  proved,  was  not. 
the  only  one  who  kicked  on  the  tampered 
schedule.  The  educators  of  this  country 
and  all  wise  fathers  and  mothers  joined 
with  us  in  the  hue  and  cry  for  sun  time. 
Let  the  city  folks  go  on  as  before  if  they 
choose,  even  as  the  farmer  had  to  in  spite 
of  the  clock,  for  what  one  man  did  another 
may  do.  and  the  hardships  for  the  metro¬ 
politan  dweller  cannot  he  half  what,  they 
were  to  us.  Hurrah  for  the  Congress, 
which  once,  anyway,  was  moved  by  sound 
judgment  and  good  common  sense.  But 


Gyp  Tire  Company: 


Your  tires  have 

given  me  more  maddening  miserable 
mile 8  than  any  others  I  have  ever 
u sed*  They  have  taken  me  over 
the  hills  to  the  poor  house  and 
my  next  trip  will  be  to  the 

hOU86 . 

Goodnight 


.1  T.rttrr  in  ilin  liGyp  Tire  Company” 


just  the  elements  that,  come  about. 
There  wouldn’t  be  much  fun  in  living 
anyway  if  we  knew  how  everything  was 
going  to  pan  out  in  advance. 

Winter  Fuel. — We  have  got.  the  Win¬ 
ter  supply  of  coal  safely  housed  in  the 
cellar  and  plenty  of  buzz-wood  waiting  to 
be  buzzed  up  in  the  woodlot.  I  wish  we 
could  boast  of  a  woodpile,  all  dry  and 
seasoned,  such  as  grandfather  used  to 
keep  constantly  on  hand  from  one  year’s 
end  to  the  other,  but  it  isn't  so  today  with 
us  We  have  an  immense  pile  buzzed  up 
twice  a  year,  and  while  it  is  very  burn¬ 
able.  such  wood  naturally  can't  equal  the 
perfectly  dried  and  cured  sticks  <>f  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago.  The  old  saying  is  that  you 
can  tell  a  good  farmer  by  his  woodpile. 
I  hate  to  admit  that  we  aren’t  good 
farmers,  hut  if  that  telltale  woodpile  is 
the  acid  test,  the  chief  arbiter  and  judge 
would  have  to  pronounce,  “Thou  shall  not 
pass!”  Certainly  good  housewives  envy 
the  cord  after  cord  of  nice  wood  one  still 
occasionally  sees  in  traveling  through  the 
country,  but  those  monuments  to  man’s 
industry  and  forethought  are  fast  disap¬ 
pearing.  It  is  more  of  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence  so  far  as  the  woodpile  is  con¬ 
cerned  on  too  many  modern  farms,  and  as 
electricity  increases  in  use,  and  wood  and 
lumber  become  worth  their  weight  in 
gold,  the  mighty  woodpile  will  give  up  the 
ghost,  and  will  only  live  in  memory. 
With  wood  at  $4  a  cord  up,  a  small  for¬ 
tune.  and  maybe  not  so  small  at  that, 
could  he  stored  under  the  ancient  sheds 
once  a  necessary  part  of  every  farm  dwell¬ 
ing.  I  should  feel  very  rich  and  proud 
indeed  if  such  a  pile  were  owned  by  us 
today,  yet  I  should  hate  to  give  up  the 
smooth  backyard  to  numberless  piles  “in 
the  making.”  So  there  it  is.  Today  we 
women  of  the  farm  are  demanding  spa¬ 
cious,  close-cropped  lawns,  pretty  borders, 
fancy  flowers  and  all  the  rest,  while  our 
grandmothers  never  considered  these 
things  as  dollars-and-eents  assets,  but  in¬ 
stead  insisted  on  the  countless  cords  of 
stored  and  seasoned  wood,  and  cellars  and 
storerooms  overflowing  with  the  fat  of 
the  land. 

Ornamental  Planting. — We  went  to 
the  woods  the  other  day  and  dug  up  a 
quantity  of  ferns  to  set  out  on  the  east 
side  of  the  house,  close  to  the  building. 
They  died  down  at  once,  and  one  would 
suppose  that  ended  them,  but  I  am  told 
that  they  will  come  up  fresh  and  green 
next  Spring  and  soon  become  a  joy  for¬ 
ever.  The  hollyhocks  have  been  planted 
the  entire  length  of  the  barnyard  fence. 


what  a  pity  that  some  others  were  found 
lackiu  g. 

School  Time. — It  i.;  school  time  again, 
and  little  Ann  is  starting  off  on  her  second 
year  with  mingled  emotions.  She  wants 
to  go,  likes  to  learn  and  study,  loves  her 
teacher — yet.  the  hours  are  pretty  long  for 
a  six-year-old,  from  nine  to  12,  from  one 
to  four,  and  she  realizes  more  what  the 
confinement  means  now.  I  think  such 
young  children  should  be  excused  earlier, 
for  their  own  sakes  as  well  as  the  teach¬ 
er’s,  hut  Ann’s  teacher  is  so,  conscientious, 
so  thorough,  that  she  doesn't  get,  them 
“learned”  to  her  satisfaction  in  less  time, 
so  there  is  nothing  to  say.  I  suppose.  The 
new  sanitary  closets  have  just  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  our  school  for  the  opening  term 
and  the  trustee,  as  usual,  is  blamed  for 
this  protested  movement.  We  are  not. 
among  the  kickers,  although  taxes  will 
soar  as  a  result.  If  the  improvement  is 
really  sanitary,  as  its  name  would  have 
us  believe,  then  it  will  he  well  worth  the 
expense.  We  are  paying  our  two  teachers 
$20  a  week,  an  advance  of  $5  over  last 
year,  for  seven  days,  and  for  that  money 
we  are  securing  excellent  teachers.  I 
imagine  that  this  matter  of  education,  like 
many  other  things,  will  never  see  pre-war 
prices  again.  We  are  told  that  our  teach¬ 
ers  are  receiving  far  too  little  wages  and 
that  they  must  have  more.  So  on  with 
the  dance ! 

Red  <  'ro.ss  Work. — We  have  just  fin¬ 
ished  doing  up  the  very  last  of  the  town's 
Red  Cross  work,  and  have  finally  sped  it 
on  its  way.  Not  long  after  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  the  hard-working  Red 
Cross  spirit,  seemed  to  die  a  natural  death 
in  our  community,  yet  there  was  much  to 
be  done  through  the  Summer.  And  now 
it  is  done,  and  if  it  is  treason  to  say  that 
I  am  glad  of  it.  make  the  most  of  my 
words !  My  mother,  with  several  other 
elderlv  and  faithful  knitters,  completed 
countless  pairs  of  the  long-legged  Belgian 
girls’  stocking,  and  I  made  l.">  heavy  gala- 
tea  chemises,  rather  than  beg  other 
busy  townswomen  to  do  them.  But  they 
are  done  in  time,  and  we  are  promised  no 
more.  Very  likely  many  of  us  will  miss 
that  feeling  of  knitting  and  sewing  re¬ 
sponsibility  this  Winter — but  for  now  it 
is  a  thankful  feeling  to  know  it  is  fin¬ 
ished.  The  nights  are  already  getting 
sharper,  the  days  shorter,  and  Jack  Frost 
is  probably  lying  in  wait  to  do  some  mis¬ 
chievous  damage  as  early  as  he  dares. 
Dear  me!  I  believe  I’d  exchange  the  big. 
green  lawn  for  a  mammoth  woodpile  this 
miuute  !  h.  s.  k.  w. 
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Maxwell  Truck  you  buy  this 
Month  will  make  you  a 
present  of  its  Total  Cost  in 
One  Year. 


More  miles  per  gallon 
More  miles  on  tires 


Lj^IVE-thousand-dollar  truck  construc- 
tion.  Five-thousand-dollar  truck 
guarantee.  Worm  Drive.  10-foot  loading 
space.  Electric  lights  and  generator.  2400 
pounds — we  built  it  right  to  get  it  light — 
to  save  tires — to  reduce  gas  consumption 
--to  climb  hills — to  take  bad  roads — and 
to  keep  repair  bills  down. 

For  long  hauls  and  short  calls.  Self- 
supporting.  Amateur  proof.  Chassis  $1185 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

If  you  like,  take  your  time  with  the 
payments  and  let  the  Maxwell  buy  itself 
on  the  run. 

Pays  its  way  from  day  to  day. 
MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Ton  mn ember  what  I  said  last  week 
about  the  35-conk  dollar?  1  mentioned 
that  economic  trouble  very  confidently, 
with  a  feeling  that  it  bit  into  the  lives 
of  farmers  everywhere.  There  are  ot  her 
things  beside  pride  which  run  1<>  a  fall, 

*  for  last  week  I  found  a  place  where  there 
really  seems  to  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
36-eent  dollar.  In  fact  one  man  told  me 
in  dead  earnest  that  he  got  a  110-cent 
dollar  or  everything  lie  sold  !  1  think  he 

was  a l»<  mt  right.  1  tut  the  absence  of  the 
35-con  t  dollar  and  the  e fleet,  of  this  ab¬ 
sence  upon  local  life  and  business  seemed 
t.o  provj‘  everything  we  have  ever  said 
about  the  slow  economic  suicide  of  a_l>usi- 
ness  system  which  permits  any  35-cent 
dollar  to  exist. 

jj*  »!.  *V  sj» 

Lancaster.  Pa.,  is  the  place  where  tliCy 
have  taken  the  35-coii t.  dollar  by  the  neck 
and  hanged  him  until  lie  is  dead.  The 
city  is  a  sound  and  solid  community.  On 
entering  it  you  get  the  impression  that 
you  have  come  upon  a  prosperous  and 
good-natured  place.  There  is  no  wild 
rushing  to  and  fro.  People  who  walk 
about  those  clean  and  well-kept  streets 
seem  to  know  just  where  they  want  to 
go  and  travel  as  if  they  knew  their  ticket 
was  paid  for.  Here  is  a  place  with  per¬ 
haps  as  much  actual  property  per  capita 
as  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  country  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  the  farmers  of  Lan¬ 
caster  County  have  made  the  city  pros¬ 
perous.  and  that  they  really  own  it  finan¬ 
cially.  You  will  find  very  few  sneers 
about  farmers  or  references  to  “'hayseeds’’ 
in  the  Lancaster  papers.  References  to 
farming  are  usually  very  respectful.  This 
is  because  the  farmers  practically  control 
the  local  food  supply  and  do  not  share 
the  consumer’s  dollar  with  any  middle¬ 
man.  Surely  the  man  who  brings  your 
dinner  in  one  hand  and  carries  a  good 
roll  of  money  in  the  other  is  one  to  he 
cultivated — not  h  a  r rowed. 

*  *  *  S >  * 

Two  things  will  strike  the  stranger  in 
Lancaster  as  very  evident.  The  city  is 
short  on  grocery  and  butcher  shops  and 
very  long  on  market  baskets.  I  walked 
through  several  streets  without  seeing  a 
single  place  where  vegetables,  eggs  or 
fruit  were  offered  for  sale.  In  most  other 
cities  every  block  is  decorated  with  sev¬ 
eral  of  such  stores,  for  there  is  where 
much  of  the  05  cents  will  be  taken  out  of 
the  dollar.  In  the  evening  as  Well  as  in 
the  morning  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  every 
other  woman  I  met  was  carrying  a  big 
market  basket.  They  were  not  dainty 
little  bags  or  baskets,  but  big  substantial 
hampers  with  handles  which  hung  on  the 
elbow  in  (lie  old.  substantial  way.  And 
most  of  them  were  solidly  filled  with 
sweet  corn,  apples,  potatoes,  fruit — any¬ 
thing  which  the  solid  wife  of  a  good 
provider  wanted  for  dinner.  Those  men 
and  women  did  not  carry  the  big  baskets 
with  any  appearance  of  servitude  or  em¬ 
barrassment.  They  rather  seemed  to 
think  the  basket  was  a  badge  to  freedom. 
They  were  not  the  victims  but  the  heroes 
of  a  habit  which  had  made  both  farmer 
and  housewife  free  from  the  middlemen. 
When  the  100-oont  dollar  works  into  the 
farmers’  hands  you  will  lind  printed  on  it 
beside  the  face  of  the  “immortal  Oeorge”  \ 
the  picture  of  one  <>f  those  big  market 
baskets.  For  I  judge  that  there  will 
always  he  35-oont  dollars  in  the  world  so 
long  as  housekeepers  are  too  proud  to 
fight  social  laws  <>r  fashions  and  thus 
refuse  to  lug  a  big  basket  around.  In 
Lancaster  it  is  the  fashion  to  lug  such  a 
basket — hence  lliere  is  no  35-oont  dollar. 
For  it  is  evident  that  so  long  as  women 
refuse  to  carry  the  market  basket  or  do  it 
them  wires  both  they  and  the  producers 
will  pay  a  big  middleman's  tax.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  chief  reason  why  Lan¬ 
caster  County  “leads  all  the  rest  in 
agricultural  wealth  is  because  the  house¬ 
wives  and  the  farmers  are  tied  together 
by  a  market  basket. 

***** 

The  block  on  which  the  courthouse  is 
built  is  a  big  one.  I  should  say  as  a 
guess  that  the  sidewalk  around  it  is  nearly 
half  a  mile  long.  On  Tuesday  evening 
nearly  all  of  this  sidewalk,  except  on  the 
main  street,  was  crowded  close  with 
farmers  who  were  retailing  produce.  Some 
of  thorn  were  selling  direct  from  wagon 
nr  car.  while  others  had  set  up  little 
tables  or  stands  where  their  goods  were 
displayed.  There  were  all  sorts  of  sales¬ 
men  and  all  sorts  of  goods.  There  was 
a  sweet-faced  old  lady  with  her  neat 
Quaker  bonnet.  Next  to  licr  was  a  little 
girl  hardly  able  t<>  make  change,  while  at 
the  next  stand  would  appear  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  religious  sect  with  great  beard, 
hair  cut  long  just  above  bis  ears,  and 
books  in  place  iff  buttons  on  bis  clothes. 
As  for  goods — every  conceivable  form  of 
food  that  could  be  produced  in  IVnnsjl- 
vania  seemed  to  find  a  place  in  this  open 
market  ;  Several  women  were  selling  lit¬ 
tle  homemade  pies,  and  cookies.  I  was 
told  that  frequently  the  farmers  will  boil 
great  kettles  of  corn  meal  mush,  lei  it 
cool,  cut  it  in  slices  and  bring  it  to  lliis  ‘ 
market.,  where  it  finds  ready  sale  to  the 
last  mouthful.  I  even  saw  at  one  place 
a  litter  yff  kittens — and  they  were  evi¬ 
dently  sold — not  as  food  however  I  hasten 
to  say  1  1  The  favorite  articles  sold  that 
evening  were  fruits,  like  apples  and 
peaches,  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  eggs  and 
butter.  You  could,  however,  find  any¬ 
thing  you  wanted  from  a  dressed  chicken 
to  a  pickle  or  a  plate  of  “Liberty  cab¬ 
bage.” 
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It  would  he  hard  to  say  which  were 
keener  at  a  business  deal — the  farmers 
or  the  housewives.  My  guess  would  he 
that  the  market  basket  usually  beat  the 
wagon  or  stand.  These  thrifty  house¬ 
keepers  had  no  intention  of  trading  “sight 
unseen.”  They  knew  what  they  were 
buying  or  they  didn’t  buy,  and  they  have 
been  able  to  enforce  some  trade  arrange¬ 
ments  which  1  never  saw  before.  For 
example,  every  ear  of  sweet,  corn  bad  to 
b  exposed.  The  farmer  stripped  back 
«>ne  side  of  the  husk  on  every  ear  so  that; 
the  corn  was  fully  exposed.  The  woman 
who  was  out  for  her  dinner  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  buy  any  worms  or  half-formed 
kernels,  or  any  of  the  other  multitude 
of  sins  which  a  corn  husk  may  cover. 
This  sharp,  keen  buying  had  enforced  a 
grade  of  honesty  which  made  the  seller 
guarantee  every  potato  or  peach  or  pickle 
for  just  what  it  was.  no  more  no  less. 
No  legal  requirement  could  have  brought 
about  wliat  these  sharp-eyed  queens  of  the 
market  basket  had  enforced. 

*****! 

The  long,  broad  stops  leading  up  to  the 
courthouse  were  crowded  with  produce, 
and  the  farmers  were  all  doing  a  thriving 
business.  One  little  girl  was  hustling 
about  helping  her  parents.  She  wore  a 
miniature  Quaker  bonnet;  cut  like  her 
mother’s.  She  had  left  her  doll  on  a  box 
behind  her  as  she  worked,  and  tin*  little 
touch  of  finery  and  love  of  color  which 
some  old  ancestor  had  sent  down  to  the 
child  was  revealed  in  the  bright  hat  and 
ribbon  with  which  the  doll  was  decked. 
And  as  her  little  mistress  hustled  about 
selling  ncaches  there  sat  Miss  Dolly  in 
her  bright  hat  and  her  broad  woodeuy 
face  gazrng  upon  the  busy  scene  without 
emotion.  They  must  dispense  justice  with 


an  even  hand  in  the  Lancaster  County 
courthouse  if  what  I  saw  on  the  steps 
is  typical  of  it.  One  man  was  selling 
apples.  He  had  taken  one  apple  nearly 
half  rotten,  carefully  cut  all  the  decayed 
part  out  with  his  knife  and  put  the  mu¬ 
tilated  remainder  of  the  fruit  on  top  of 
the  package  where  all  could  see  it.  I  know 
plenty  of  men  who  would  carefully  put 
that  piece  down  out  of  sight  at  the  bot- 
tom.  but  this  mail  put  the  worst  he  had 
at  the  top.  It  was  like  laying  all  your 
cards  right  on  the  table.  I  went  away 
wondering  whether  this  sample  of  honesty 
was  just  natural  human  nature  or 
whether  it  had  been  enforced  by  these 
bright-eyed  buyers  who  could  overlook  a 
rotten  apple  on  top.  but.  never  forgive 
one  hidden  inside  the  measure.  Anyway, 
such  a  man  richly  deserves  the  full  100- 
cent  dollar.  I  saw  one  big  man  approach 
his  wife — a  woman  perhaps  one-third  his 
size — and  ask  her  for  some  spending 
money.  Thereupon  site  pulled  out  the 
family  purse  and  gave  him  what  he 
needed.  There  are  various  reasons  why 
Lancaster  County  stands  at  the  head  in 
farm  thrift. 

sj?  *  sjr  sjr  * 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were  in 
town  again.  The  sidewalks  were  still 
crowded  as  before  and  the  big  covered 
market,  was  also  filled.  In  this  big  mar¬ 
ket  farmers  have  stalls  and  sell  their 
products  as  they  do  in  the  streets.  Some 
heavier  articles  are  delivered,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  goods  will  be  carried 
in  the  big  baskets.  You  bump  into  a 
dozen  of  them  on  every  block.  The  farm¬ 
ers  charge  full  prices  and  customers  will¬ 
ingly  pay.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  it,  hero  is  a  place  where  the  farmer 
secures  a  full  100-cent  dollar,  and  the 
result  of  this  proves  everything  we  have 
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over  claimed  for  what  will  follow  when 
more  of  the  65  cents  now  taken  by  the 
middleman  can  be  given  to  the  farmers. 
Long  years  of  paying  themselves  for  act¬ 
ing  as  their  own  middlemen  have  made 
the  farmers  of  Lancaster  County  domi¬ 
nant  and  strong — masters  of  the  situation. 
I  cannot  say  that  all  of  them  have  made 
the  best  use  of  their  money,  but  there  can 
be  no  question  that  this  locality  is  a  shin¬ 
ing  example  of  what  will  follow  when 
the  35-cent  dollar  is  enlarged.  Not  all 
Lancaster  County  products  are  sold  in 
this  way,  hut  the  surplus  wheat,  tobacco, 
beef,  etc.,  are  all  handled  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  because  of  this  experience  in  re¬ 
tailing. 

***** 

“What  do  you  do  unth  all  your  money?” 

I  asked  that  question  of  a  farmer  as 
we  stood  on  the  street  watching  the  busy 
market  scene.  For  answer  he  pointed  to 
a  great,  sign  in  the  front  of  a  prominent 
building — illuminated  by  electric  lights: 

Lancaster  County's  contribution  to  the 
war : 

5,780  Heroes! 

J, 3, 876,273  Dollars! 

They  tell  me  there  was  such  a  large 
enlistment  here  that  no  first  draft  was 
needed,  while  money  for  Liberty  bonds 
poured  in  like  a  great  river.  Practically 
all  of  this  $43,376,273  came  from  dimes 
and  nickels  taken  in  on  this  market  as 
payment  for  doing  it  yourself.  “Come  out 
in  the  country  around  the  farms  and 
farmers’  homes,  and  we  will  show  you 
where  more  of  it  goes,”  said  my  friend. 
So  next  day  I  got  into  a  ear  and  went 
whirling  through  a  fat  beautiful  country 
to  see  what  was  done  with  the  65  cents. 

(Continued  on  page  1428) 
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Built  to  Stay 
New 


OUR  VICTORY  MODEL 

A  1 6-Year  Development 
With  Over  J  OO  Improvements 


THIS  new  MitcheU  is  a  new-type  Six,  built 
to  keep  its  newness.  We  knew  the  require¬ 
ments,  for  we  pioneered  the  Light  Six. 
We  have  built  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  and  for 
many  a  year  we  have  watched  their  performance. 


Those  years  convinced  us  that  the  Light  Six 
should  be  more  enduring.  So  late  in  1916  we 
started  to  revise  it,  part  by  part.  For  two  years, 
scores  of  specialists  and  experts  have  worked 
here  to  that  end.  And  this  new  model,  with  its 
100  improvements,  shows  the  complete  result. 


* 


5-Passenger  Touring  Car 
$1690  f.  o.  b.  Factory 
120-In.  Wheelbase  —  40  h.  p.  Motor 
3-Passenger  Roadster,  same  price 
Also  built  as  Sedan  and  Coupe 


For  Your  Economy 

Thus,  in  100  ways,  we  have  added  strength 
and  endurance,  lasting  smoothness,  freedom  from 
trouble.  We  have  built  a  car  which  stays  new, 
both  in  looks  and  in  performance.  We  have  cut 
your  cost  of  upkeep  and  your  operating  cost.  We 
have  eliminated  scores  of  shortcomings  which 
Sixes  of  the  old  type  have  developed. 

We  have  done  all  this  at  modest  cost,  through 
wonderful  factory  efficiency.  We  build  the  com¬ 
plete  car — motor,  chassis  and  body — under  scien¬ 
tific  cost- reducing  methods.  We  have  kept  this 
new-type  in  the  old-type  price  class. 

Ask  for  our  new  catalog.  Get  all  the  details. 
Then  compare  the  old  types  with  the  new. 
Learn  what  these  changes  mean. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


7-Passenger  Touring  Car 
$1875  f.  o.  b.  Factory 
127-In.  Wheelbase  —  48  h.  p.  Motor 
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Fruit  on  the  Farm 

By  a  Woman  Who  Knows 

Part  II. 


The  Greatest  Combination 


Improving  tiie  Diet. — I  believe  that 
the  average  city  worker’s  table,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  proximity  to  the  market,  is 
better  supplied  with  fresh  fruit  through 
the  Summer  than  is  that  of  the  average 
farmer.  The  buying  of  Winter  apples 
and  of  fruit  for  preserving  is  practicable 
for  the  farmer,  but  his  table  can  be  bet-’ 
ter  supplied  with  fresh  fruit  from  his  own 
planting,  and  there  is  little  excuse  for  not 
having  plenty  of  some  kinds.  I  am  going 
to  recommend  only  that  whb-h  we  have 
found  does  well  in  this  section  and  the 
things  requiring  a  minimum  of  labor. 
I5eginning  with  the  Spring,  can  anything 
quite  take  the  place  of  a  few  hills  of 
rhubarb?  It  comes  when  we  are  hungry 
for  something  fresh  and  green,  ttnd  re¬ 
quires  very  little  care.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  more  palatable  and  welcome  for 
sauce  or  pies  in  the  Spring  than  green 
currants  it  is  green  gooseberries.  The 
ripe  currants  need  no  recommendation  for 
jelly,  and  liow  the  little  folks  enjoy  a 
few  real  ripe  gooseberries!  Not  much 
danger  of  their  eating  too  many.  The 
bushes  are  too  thorny  for  them  to  pick 
many.  A  half  dozen  well-grown  bushes 
of  each  will  ordinarily  furnish  plenty  of 
fruit  for  a  family  of  five,  and  after  once 
planted  about  the  only  care  they  need, 
aside  from  keeping  the  sod  away,  is  a 
dusting  or  spraying  for  worms  as  soon  as 
they  make  their  appearance.  The  farmer's 
wife  or  daughter  can  do  that  as  well  as 
anyone. 

Cherries  and  Grapes.— -A  couple  of 
cherry  trees  will  give  much  pleasure  and 


passed  for  eating  and  cooking  until_  the  I 
Winter  apples  are  ready,  and  any  farm  I 
home  would  be  more  attractive  for  having  ] 
these  trees  planted  near  it  for  shade  and 
fruit.  Apple  trees  can  be  set  in  the  Fall  I 
if  well  mulched,  and  are  all  ready  to  start ! 
growing  in  the  Spring.  Set  them  at  least  ' 
110  ft.  apart.  They  will  need  to  be  sprayed 
for  San  Jos6  scale  when  dormant,  and 
must,  be  sprayed  for  codling  moth  and 
other  troubles  to  insure  perfect  fruit;  but 
it  need  not  be  a  great  task  to  attend  to  10 
or  a  dozen  trees,  now  that  we  are  able  to 
buy  the  spray  materials  ready  to  dilute 
with  water,  and  a  hand  sprayer  and  buck-  ! 
et  are  all  that  is  needful  for  a  few  years. 
When  the  trees  become  larger  an  exten- 
sion  will  be  needed  to  reach  all  parts. 

A  Permanent  Improvement.—- Now  do 
not  understand  me  to  say  that  intelligent 
culture  would  not  improve  any  of  these 
fruits.  That  is  not.  what  I  mean.  Hut  I  ; 
do  mean  that,  given  a  space  in  which  to  | 
grow,  and  only  very  ordinary  attention, 
the  fruits  mentioned  will  furnish  an  am¬ 
ple  supply  for  home  use.  Some  years  ago 
we  had  a  Danish  couple  among  our  work¬ 
ers.  Coming  from  a  country  where  grapes 
were  so  expensive  that  they  had  seen  but  j 
never  had  tasted  any,  they  could  hardly  , 
comprehend  that  it  was  permissible  to  eat 
as  many  as  they  wanted  while  working  1 
with  them.  It  is  a  shame  that  here  where 
fruit  can  be  grown  so  easily,  many  farm¬ 
ers’  families  are  not  allowed  all  they  can 
consume,  just  for  the  lack  of  a  little  at¬ 
tention  to  planting  the  right  things.  Don’t 
fail  to  set  some  Summer  apples  this  Fall; 
also  a  few-  hills  of  rhubarb.  While  not  a 
fruit,  it  answers  the  purpose  at  a  time 
when  fresh  fruit  is  craved,  and  is  a  very 


A  Display  of  Farm  Fruit 


fruit  for  many  pies.  Our  favorite  cherry 
is  May  Duke.  It  is  prolific,  not  so  sour 
and  more  meaty  than  Early  Kichmond. 
and  a  little  earlier.  For  later  use,  Mont¬ 
morency  is  a  sure  bearer  of  firm,  large 
fruit.  After  they  are  started  to  growing, 
cherries  seem  to  need  very  little  attention. 
Grapes  only  ask  to  be  planted,  staked  and 
t  "immed  to  give  us  an  abundance  of  their 
fruit.  For  ourselves  we  have  a  row  of 
grapevines  along  the  drive  to  the  barn, 
planted  about  15  ft.  apart.  Posts  were 
set  and  two  wires  stretched  upon  which 
the  grapes  are  trained.  Currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  are  set  between  the 
grapes  in  the  row.  so  that  we  have  a  fruit 
hedge  on  that  side  of  the  drive.  Our  fa¬ 
vorite  black  grape  is  Worden,  very  prolific, 
a  little  earlier  than  Concord.  The  berries 
are  larger,  sweeter,  more  tender,  and  the 
bunches  compact.  Moore’s  Diamond  is  a 
dependable  white  variety  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  and  fine,  compact  bunches  of  large  ber¬ 
ries.  All  these  things  except  the  rhubarb 
would  better  be  set  in  the  Spring. 

Apples. — Now  we.  come  to  the  apple — 
the  queen  of  all  fruits  for  utility.  With 
us  it  has  become  a  staple  Summer  food, 
and  I  know  would  be  used  to  advantage 
on  any  farm.  One  tree  when  well  grown 
will  furnish  plenty  of  fruit  for  an  average 
family,  but  we  always  practice  setting 
two  of  each  variety,  as  something  might 
happen  to  one.  Yellow  Transparent  is  a 
sure  and  early  bearer  and  comes  into  fruit 
young.  It  is  the  favorite  apple-dumpling 
apple,  as  it  cooks  so  easily.  Red  Astra- 
elian  is  unsurpassed  for  jelly,  and  is  also 
a  good  cooker.  Early  Harvest  is  delicious 
to  eat  out  of  hand,  and  will  also  cook  up 
into  sauce.  These  three  varieties  for  Sum¬ 
mer  use.  followed  closely  by  Maiden 
I  flush.  Some  of  the  surplus  of  this  apple 
I  always  try  to  dry  for  Winter  use  in  our 
southern  home.  1  have  found  it  excellent 
for  sauce,  especially  if  1  have  a  handful 
of  dried  cherries  to  add  to  the  apples  when 
cooking.  The  Maiden  Blush  and  Fall 
It  umbo  supply  us  with  fresh  apples  unsur¬ 


welcome  substitute.  I  have  not  recom¬ 
mended  berries,  as  they  would  prove  a  dis¬ 
appointment  if  neglected,  and  they  require 
more  care  than  they  are  likely  to  be  given 
ou  the  general  farm. 

Indiana.  mrs.  lewis  cowing. 


Lawn  Grass  Under  Trees 

I  wish  to  grow  grass  ou  a  lawn  that 
is  shaded  by  three  very  large  trees 
(maples).  Underneath  the  trees  the 
ground  is  bare,  and  1  want  grass  to  grow 
there.  Will  you  state  the  kind  of  seed 
to  procure  and  the  method  to  go  about  it? 

Hyattsville,  Md.  A,  D. 

The  soil  should  be  deeply  broken  and 
made  perfectly  fine,  and  it  will  be  well 
to  work  into  the  soil  some  slaked  lime 
before  sowing.  It  is  always  a  difficult 
matter  to  maintain  a  sod  under  trees. 
It  is  not  altogether  the  shade,  but  the 
drying  out  and  impoverishing  the  soil 
by  the  roots  of  the  trees,  '"he  following 
will  do  as  well  as  any  you  can  get  :  Equal 
parts  of  Rhode  Island  bent.  Red-top.  creep¬ 
ing  bent  and  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  sown 
at  rate  of  50  lbs.  an  acre.  After  sowing 
the  light  grass  seed  sow  about  two  pounds 
an  acre  of  White  clover  seed  and  brush 
all  in  with  smoothing  harrow  or  rake. 
Then  roll  the  lawn  smooth.  As  soon  as 
the  grass  is  tall  enough  to  catch  in  Spring 
start  the  lawn  mower  and  clip  the  lawn 
once  in  10  days  in  growing  weather,  and 
let  all  cut  grass  stay  where  it  falls.  It  w  ill 
soon  disappear,  and  will  be  helping  the 
lawn  through  the  growing  mulch.  Never 
use  stable  manure,  for  it  will  bring  in 
weeds,  especially  duckweed.  Top-dress 
with  raw  bonemeal  every  Spring. 

W.  F.  M ASSET. 


Tfcirbanfcs  •Morse 
Z,"  Engine  with 
! Bosch  Magneto 


YYYHEN  the  full  meaning  jof  tkis  “Z”  message  is  realized 
VV  — mighty  fev?  farmers  in  America  will  fail  to  at  onee 
call  on  the  nearest  “Z”  engine  dealer.  5  This  example  of 
master  engine-building  must  be  seen.  5  Type  and  pictures 
can  but  suggest  this  \>alue  establishing  achievement.  5  By 
adding  this  one  possible  betterment — Bosch  high  tension, 
oscillating  magneto — we  complete  a  rare  engine  service,  full$ 
maintained  by  o\>er  200  Bosch  Service  Stations  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  e\>ery  “Z”  engine  dealer — for  all  Z  engine 

owners.  <j  Prices— 1)4  H.  P.  $75.00—3  H.  P.  $125.00 
— 6  H.  P.  $200.00 — All  F.O.B.  Factory. 


of 
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"Nearly 


Just  send  me  your  name  and  address.  I  will 
mail  you  my  big  new  Gate  Book  free — postpaid. 
Quotes  prices  ower  than  it  costa  you  to  build  homemade  all  ,, 
wood  gates.  Can't- Sag  Gates  are  the  only  farm  gates  thataro 

GOOD  Enough  to  Use  AMYWHERE 
CHEAP  Enough  to  Use  EVERYWHERE 


Always  hang  straight  and  true. 
Never  sag,  drag  or  warp  or  twist  out  of  . 
shape.  No  nail3  used.  No  wood  joints.  Every  p 
board  double  bolted  between  eight  angle  steel  up-  L. 
rights.  Self-locking  hinges — won't  injure  stock— easily  U- 
repaired— outlast  several  all  wood,  steel,  wire  or  gas  pipe  gates.  ' 
Cost  less  than  any  other  gates  you  can  build  or  buy.  Nearly  a 
million  now  in  use.  Write  for  tree  Catalog  today. 

(1)  ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  President 

ROWE  MFG.  CO.,  1901  Adams  St.,  Galesburg,  III. 


The  TRAP  that  HOLDS 


Send 


stum)^'  or 
Money  Order 

for 

post pa  id 
sample 
of  the 


MUSKRAT,  SKUNK  S 
MINK,  Etc. 

Send  today  for 
FREE  BOOKLET  No.  44 

V  Rostnl  or  sample  order  brings 
“Trapping  Tricks.”  Tells  li.-w  . 
where,  when  to  make  sets 
Cor  muskrat,  skunk,  mink, 
fcv  eoi.n,  fox.  etc.  Eullv 
illustrated. 


Pull, Gnaw  and  Twist-Proof 

'TRIPLE 

CLUTCH 

High  Grip 

Trap  with  wonderful  holding  power. 
Takes  a  3-wav  grip,  high  up.  that 
holds  fast.  Guaranteed  agaiust 
every  defect  for  one  season. 

TRIUMPH  TRAP  CO. 

66  W.  Elm  St.,  Oneida,  N.Y. 
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•  “A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  indieve  that  every  advertisement  in  this?  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  l  tie  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Joss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  a(so  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  dt* *  mistakes  between' 'our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resjsmsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices,  to  this  end,  but  -such  eases  shot*’  1  not  l>o  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  W'e  protect  subscriber,  -uinst  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  file  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  hv  the  courts. 
Notice,  of  ,t  lie  complaint  must  be  sent  to  lisavit  inn  one  month  of  (he  timo  of 
the  i  ransnetion,  and  to  identify  it,  you  slioiild  iiii'iilion  Tin:  !;i  ini.  NEW- 
YoRKkit  when  writing  the  adveitlser.  '•  '  ■ 


Home,  fiweet  Home! 

E  want  pictures  for  our  Thanksgiving  number 
— lots  of  them.  ’I'lic.v  should  show  family  or 
farm  scenes  cliaracterisi ic  of  Hie  season,  and  with 
a  silent  story  of  a  country  home.  Suitable  pictures 
wiU.be  paid  for;. those  not  available  will  be  returned 
promptly.  ■  -  '  .  " 

AS-,  time  goes  on  we  begin  to  learn  what  happened 
in  Germany  during  the ’war.  For  one  thing 
the  nation,  or  it  large,  part  of  it,  was  like  a  big  ex¬ 
periment-station  in  feeding  human  beings.  All  sorts 
of  ration's  were  tried  out.  The  hardest  problem  was 
caused  by  the  shortage  of  fats.  Efforts  were  made 
to  substitute  inferior  fats,  like  lard,  suet  or  cotton 
oil,  for  butter  fat.  They  failed,  and  it  has  now 
been  demonstrated  that  butter  fat  is  in  a  class  by 
itself.  It  supplies  not  only  the  fat,  but  the  vitamines) 
needed  for  growth  ami  development.  J  >r.  Osborne 
has,  been  making  ibis  very  clear  to  our  readers,  and 
the;  war  experience  in  Germany  conlirms  his  state¬ 
ments.  It. is  safe  to  say  that  no  combination  of  fats 
mixed  its  a  butter  substitute  can  ever  exactly  take 
the  place  of  pure  cream  and  butter.  The  use  of 
"oleo”  increased  greatly  during  the  war  on  .account 
of  the  higher  price  of  butter.  Many  who  now  use 
it  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  a  full  butter 
substitute.  It  is  not,  for  now  we  know  that  butter 
has  an  important  value  in  addition  to  the  actual  fat 
it  contains.  The  vitamines  are  essential  to  health, 
and  the  inferior  fat  does  not  contain  them.  This  is 
to  be  the  new  and  conclusive  argument  against  oleo. 
We  now  know  that  butter  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Til  10  llope  Farm  man's  remarks  about  the  Lan¬ 
caster,  I 'a.,  markets,  show  something  of  wlmt 
happens  when  more  or  most  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
can  go  straight  to  the  farmers.  When  the  greater 
share  of  this  dollar  is  distributed  among  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  class  of  middlemen  it  cannot  cuter 
circulation  in  the  most  useful  way.  When  it  goes 
back  to  the  farm  a  thousand  practical  uses  are  sug¬ 
gested  for  it.  Every  farm  ‘home  has  urgent  needs, 
running  from  automobiles  to  zwieback,  and  a  good 
share  of  any  increase  in  the  35-eent  dollar  will  be 
at  once  spent  to  satisfy  these  desires.  This  all  puts 
the  money  promptly  into  circulation  through  manu¬ 
facturing  and  transportation  and  every  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  them.  No  class  ol'  people  in  the 
country  today  have  greater  need  of  what  manu¬ 
facturers  have  to  sell,  and  none  can  make  wiser  ime 
of  the  money.  The  communities  around  Lancaster 
prove  this  statement,  locally  at  least.  The  market, 
which  cuts  out  most  of  the  middlemen,  has  made 
those  farmers  the  dominant  business  class  and  gives 
them  great  financial  strength.  The  same  thing  will 
happen  to  any  community  whenever  the  do-cent 
dollar  is  increased. 

* 

IT  is  now  nearly  a  month  since  the  Administration 
started  its  great;  campaign  to  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  living.  There  have  been  ample  funds  for 
doing  the  work  and  a  tremendous  power. of  pub¬ 
licity  has  been  employed.  It  is  time  to  ask  fairly 
what  has  been  accomplished.  A  quantity  of  army 
food  has  been  sold.  Personally,  we  think  this  food 
might  better  have  been  held  until  colder  weather, 
instead  of  being  dumped  into  the  market  just  when 
farmers  are  at  their  harvest.  Without  discussing 
that— now  what  single  practical  result  Inis  been 
worked  out  ?  What:  necessity  of  food  or  clothing  lias 
been  reduced  in  price?  We  have  made  a  careful 
canvass  among  hundreds  of  consumers,  and  have  not 
found  one  who  can  give*  figures  to  show  that  the  cost 
of  living  lias  been  reduced  to  them.  <  >n  the  other 

*  i 

hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  all  this  wild  talk 
and  the  sale  of  army  food  has  been  used  to  cut  down 
the  prices  on  what  farmers  have  to  sell.  This  is 


particularly  true  in  produce,  which  passes  through 
the  hands  of  commission  men  or  handlers.  There 
has  been  a  deliberate  and  partly  successful  effort  to 
cut  down  the  price  paid  the  unorganized  farmer  and 
extract  even  greater  profits  for  the  organized  han¬ 
dlers.  This  is  a  cold  analysis  of  the  situation,  and 
it  has  worked  wherever  middlemen  bold  consumer 
and  producer  wide  apart. 

THE  Kansas  Agricultural  College  semis  out  the 
following: 

Menhaden  is  a  fish  too  oily  and  bony  for  human  beings 
to  eat,  and  for  a  long  time  nobody  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where  it  is  caught,  knew  what  to  do  with  it.  In 
the  last,  few  years,  however,  it  has  been  made  into  lish 
meal,  and  has  been  used  in  the  East  and  South  for  hog 
feeding.  It.  is  superior  to  tankage.  Mr.  Imel  says,  as  it 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  protein  and  also  of  easily 
assimilable  bone  ash.  Bonemeal  is  not  generally  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Middle  West  now,  hut  probably  soon  will  he 
at  a  price  lower  than  that  of  tankage. 

Think  what  that  means — the  Atlantic  Ocean  feed¬ 
ing  the  Missouri  Valley!  The  menhaden  are  caught 
off  the  const  of  New  England  or  Long  Island.  The 
oil  is  extracted  and  the  rest  of  the  fish  dried  and 
crushed  and  sent  to  Kansas  or  beyond  to  feed  bogs. 
These  hogs  make  ham  and  bacon,  which  is  sent  back 
(•)  New  York,  Boston  or  Portland  to  feed  the  people. 
The  wastes  from  Ibis  feeding  flow  out  into  the  ocean, 
and  there  feed  more  menhaden,  which  in  turn  pro¬ 
duce  more  lish  meal  to  feed  more  hogs  to  produce 
more  meat.  Thus  the  eternal  round  of  Nature  goes 
on  with  nothing  lost,  and  as  society  develops  man 
learns  more  and  more  about  utilizing  it. 

* 

Is  there  anything  in  the  present  political  situation 
of  ftfate  or  Nation  to  lend  courage  or  hope  to  agri¬ 
culture? 

HAT  is  what  we  asked  on  page  1349,  but  thus 
far  no  one  Inis  attempted  any  answer.  We  re¬ 
pent  the  question!  Surely  if  there  is  anything  in 
sight  someone  must  be  able  to  point  it  out.  That 
article  on  page  1349  has  met  with  a  line  response. 
It  expresses  the  ideas  of  working  farmers.  The  big 
question  is  whether  they  will  work  out  the  idea  when 
they  get  a  chance:.  One  man  says  that  most  of  us 
lind  it  easier  to  sag  amen  than  to  act  the  part  of  a 
man.  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  gives  us  a  good  test  this 
year  and  we  all  await  the  answer. 

♦  # 

THE  Legislature  of  Ontax-io,  Canada,  passed  a 
law  designed  to  help  rural  communities  provide 
community  halls.  This  law  gives  financial  help  to 
any  country  neighborhood  which  will  erect  a  hall  for 
community  meetings.  The  province  gives  25  per 
cent  of  the  cost,  with  a  limit  of  $2,000.  Each  hall 
must  have  in  connection  with  it  at  least  three  acres 
of  land,  suitable  for  picnics,  sports,  etc.,  and  plans 
b»r  the  building  must  be  approved.  The  argument  is 
that  every  community  must  have  a  place  where  all 
are  free  to  gather.  This  may  well  be  separate  from 
church,  school,  Grange,  or  any  other  institution. 
The  simple  fact  of  getting  together  in  such  a  place 
•where  all  are  free  to  feel  at  home  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  things  for  any  community. 

* 

THAT'S  a  good  one  the  Pastoral  Parson  gives  us 
this  week  about  the  young  minister.  This 
young  man  was  sure  he  could  have  hold  the  young 
fellows  in  his  church  since  he  had  studied  psyvhot- 
ogg  six  gears!  That's  good — exactly  typical  of  the 
way  some  of  our  laboratory -educated  people  regard 
their  mission  of  teaching  plain,  working  folks.  The 
study  of  psychology  is  good  and  well  worth  while. 
It  is  the  science  of  mind,  and  mind  is  ever  the  mas¬ 
ter  <ff  matter.  But  mind  can  never  influence  matter 
unless  there  is  some  connecting  link  between  the  two, 
and  this  link  must  be  put  down  by  the  student  into 
material  things  so  as  to  take  root  there.  The  stu¬ 
dent  of  psychology  and  the  worker  struggling  for 
mental  and  moral  help  will  be  like  ships  that  pass 
in  the  night  unless  the  student  can  anchor  his  “sci¬ 
ence  of  mind”  to  plain  common  sense  and  human 
sympathy. 

♦ 

EVEN  now  we  have  occasional  letters  from  wom¬ 
en  who  say  they  are  trying  to  prevent  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  suffrage  amendment.  They  say  that 
the  people  have  never  had  a  chance  to  express  them¬ 
selves  on  the  subject.  These  women  may  quite  prop¬ 
erly  be  called  “poor  losers!”  Of  all  the  19  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  one  calling  for  suffrage  has  been  most 
thoroughly  discussed.  For  the  last  half  century  this 
question  has  been  in  the  public  mind,  and  has  been 
more  freely  debated  than  any  other  question  except 
slavery  and  prohibition.  How  could  it  he  possible  to 
elect  a  Congress  which  would  vote  almost  unani¬ 
mously  for  suffrage  and  President  who  supports  the 
amendment  unless  the  people  understood  it  clearly? 


September  27,  1910 

It  seems  to  us  that  our  “anti”  friends  are  somewhat 
like  the  old-timer  who  continued  to  vote  for  Andrew 
Jackson  even  after  he  died !  When  the  amendment 
first  passed  Congress  we  said  that  New  England  and 
the  Gulf  States  might  unite  and  oppose  it.  Since 
then  Massachusetts  and  Texas  have  both  ratified! 
Alabama  has  refused  to  ratify,  but  it  now  seems 
likely  that  the  necessary  number  of  States  will  he 
secured  during  1920.  In  New  York  State  the  ballot 
has,  we  think,  been  of  help  to  women.  We  hear  of 
repeated  incidents  which  show  that  women  are  re¬ 
ceiving  greater  consideration  and  larger  opport  unities 
because  they  now  have  the  power  to  vote.  If  now, 
after  this  experience  with  the  ballot,  the  question 
were  once  more  submitted  to  a  referendum,  we  be¬ 
lieve  New  York  would  vote  two  to  one  in  favor  of 
woman  suffrage.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single 
State  in  the  union  where  women  are  now  permitted 
to  vote  which  would  go  back  to  the  old  system.  We 
are,  therefore,  quite  unable  to  understand  the  point 
of  view  of  the  "antis”  who  are  still  working  against 
the  amendment. 

>)< 

AMONG  the  old-fashinned  practices  now  coming 
back  is  that  of  making  dairy  butter.  Many 
private  families  or  gardeners  or  fruit  growers  are 
keeping  one  or  two  good  cows.  These  cows  are  fed 
mostly  on  farm  and  garden  wastes  with  grain.  The 
rush  to  sell  whole  milk  crowded  the  churn  off  many 
a  dairy  farm,  and  in  other  ways  the  old  practice  of 
making  good  butter  has  become  almost  a  lost  art. 
Now  that  the  turu  has  come  we  have,  many  questions 
about  butter-making.  There  are  so  many  that  we 
have  arranged  for  a  series  of  articles  which  will 
cover  the  ground.  They  ;ire  for  you.  If  you  do  not 
find  in  them  just  what  you  want  it  is  your  privilege 
to  come  up  and  call  for  more. 

* 

1  ADMIRE  and  enjoy  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  speaking  of 
most  dailies,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  editors  knew 
what  they  were  talking  about,  they  would  do  less  talk¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  world  would  be  less  restless  accord¬ 
ingly.  R, 

E  feel  that  a  large  share  of  the  trouble  in  the 
world  is  caused  by  the  gyrations  of  the  bone¬ 
less  tongue  around  the  contents  of  a  hollow  head. 
That  is  most  certainly  true  of  the  ordinary  printed 
remarks  about  farming.  The  foolish  talk  poured 
out  by  most  of  the  city  daily  papers  has  caused  more 
injury  and  trouble  to  agriculture  than  any  other 
agency.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  average  editor 
tries  to  spread  his  mental  wings  over  the  entire 
earth — like  the  hen  that  tried  to  hatch  out  the  crate 
of  eggs.  Few  men  seem  capable  of  clearly  under¬ 
standing  more  than  a  dozen  large  problems.  Far 
better  stick  to  them,  and  help  put  them  over.  But 
there  are  men  who  would  go  insane  if  they  could 
not  talk. 

* 

SINCE  we  printed  the  note  about  a  law  to  compel 
dealers  and  manufacturers  to  state  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  shoddy  in  their  "all  wool”  goods  .we  have 
received  several  comments  from  manufacturers. 
They  argue  that  shoddy  (which  they  say  is  picked 
over  old  wooleu  garments)  is  necessary  as  a  part  of 
clothing.  Without  it,  they  say,  the  world  could  not 
be  clothed  properly.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  sup¬ 
pose  we  grant  that.  Is  it  any  reason  why  the  manu¬ 
facturer  should  not  state  how  much  shoddy  goes 
into  his  cloth?  Under  our  food  laws  it  has  been 
necessary  to  compel  manufacturers  to  state  what 
goes  into  flour,  breakfast  food,  etc.,  or  label  their 
substitutes  distinctly.  Is  there  any  fair  reason  why 
woolen  cloth  should  not  .come  under  the  same  re¬ 
quirement?  Such  cloth  i<  a  necessity — next  to  food 
and  fuel.  Granting  the  necessity  of  using  shoddy, 
is  there  any  sound  reason  against  the  proposed  law? 
There  are  several  good  arguments  in  favor  of  it! 


Brevities 

We  have  had  best  success  in  starting  a  lawn  iu  the 
Fall. 

Some  of  those  folks  who  are  so  prone  to  go  to  the  law 
with  every  little  matter  might  well  try  the  experiment 
of  taking  some  of  them  to  ihe  Lord. 

There’s  one  kind  of  paint  makes  you  look  like  a 
saint — rub  some  of  it  on  for  awhile.  So  come  up  and 
drag  out  your  vanity  hag  and  paint  up  your  face  with 
a  smile. 

During  19ls  Hong  Kong,  China,  imported  $3,584,851 
worth  of  Amerienn  condensed  milk.  Both  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  will  demand  more  and  more  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  most  of  them  must  come  from  this  country. 

The  Lane  scheme  for  spending  millions  to  water  the 
deserts  and  drain  the  swamps  to  provide  work  and  land 
for  the  soldiers  seems  to  have  met  a  set  back  in  Con¬ 
gress.  At  present  the  chances  are  that  it  will  not  come 
no  this  year.  It  has  come  to  he  a  sectional  issue  chiefly. 
The  far  Western  States  and  some  of  the  Southern  States 
favor  it,  while  the  East  is  generally  opposed.  The  new 
hind  is  not  now  needed  for  production,  while  the  labor 
which  would  be  spent  iu  this  scheme  is  needed,  both  on 
the  farms  and  for  road  building. 
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The  Wayne  Co.  (N.  V.)  Situation 

Will  yon  tell  me  what  business  it  is  of  Tnv.  R. 
Y.-Y.'s  whether  the  farmers  of  Wayne  County,  N.  Y., 
elect  or  reject  Charles  II.  Betts?  j.  b.  k. 

Certainly,  that  is  a  fair  question.  A  paper  like 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  public  institution.  It  goes  every¬ 
where.  and  is  admitted  to  he  a  representative  of 
farmers  and  farm  life.  Thousands  of  our  readers 
are  good  enough  to  say  that  we  give  expression  to 
their  thought  and  stand  for  what  they  desire.  Among 
the  things  which  we  are  asked  to  work  for  is  rep¬ 
resentative  government.  Thousands  of  our  people 
(many  of  (hem  in  Wayne  County),  firmly  believe 
that  agriculture  has  suffered  because  farmers  have 
not  been  represented  in  public  places  by  practical 
farmers  or  men  who  will  put  the  needs  of  agriculture 
above  any  party  politics.  We  share  that  belief,  and 
for  many  years  we  have  advised  and  fought  for  such 
representation.  Among  the  strongest  supporters  we 
have  had  for  this  view  are  strong  and  influential 
farmers  of  Wayne  County. 

A  situation  has  now  developed  which  brings  out 
this  principle  as  sharp  and  clear -as  the  edge  of  a 
razor.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Betts  asks  the  people  of 
Wayne  to  send  him  to  the  Legislature.  This  is  the 
very  same  Mr.  Betts  who,  two  years  ago,  held  office 
on  the  Food  Commission.  At  that  time  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  passed  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Grange, 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  and  many  other  or¬ 
ganizations.  It  was  aimed  straight  at  Mr.  Betts: 

Resolved,  That  the  present  secretary  of  the  Farms 
and  Markets  Council  be  requested  to  resign. 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  now  investigating  agriculture  to 
recommend  that  a  man  known  for  his  ability  in  agri¬ 
culture,  one  in  whom  the  farmers  of  the  State  have  con¬ 
fidence,  be  appointed  secretary  of  the  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Council. 

Further  be  it 

Resolved, That  the  farmers  do  here  and  now  express 
their  deep  resentment  of  the  injection  of  politics  into 
agriculture  at  this  time  and  demand  the  administration 
of  our  agricultural  affairs  purely  on  a  business  basis. 

At  the  time  this  resolution  was  passed  we  accept¬ 
ed  it  as  a  plain  statement  of  what  our  farmers  (and 
particularly  those  of  Wayne  County  >  wanted.  We 
think  it  is  clearly  our  right  and  our  business  to  ask 
whether  these  farmers  have  changed  their  mind. 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  mighty  important  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  future  of  New  York  farmers. 
The  nomination  of  Mr.  Betts  puts  the  question  up 
so  that  none  of  us  can  possibly  evade  it.  His  op¬ 
ponent.  Fred  W.  Cornwall,  is  a  farmer  who  knows 
what  farmers  want,  and  will  certainly  stand  for  their 
rights.  We  think  we  do  no  injustice  to  Mr.  Betts 
when  we  say  that  he  represents  party  politics  with 
farmers’  rights  secondary,  while  Mr.  Cornwall  puts 
farmers’  rights  first.  This  situation  is  so  clear  and 
unmistakable  that  we  think  anyone  will  agree  that 
it  is  a  part  of  our  business  to  ask.  Do  Wayne  County 
farmers  want  to  he  represented  by  Charles  II.  Betts ? 


Too  Many  on  the  Job 

New  York  City  undertook  to  sell  army  food  direct 
to  the  people,  and  an  important  part  of  this  work 
was  the  distribution  of  goods  from  the  piers  or  sta¬ 
tion,  to  places  where  the  food  was  sold.  Lilward  .T. 
O’Malley,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Markets,  tells 
this  story : 

“I  went  to  the  East  Twenty-four: h  Street  pier  to  see 
how  we  were  getting  along  unloading  the  barge.  We 
were  paying  a  big  price  for  our  truck.',  and  I  wanted  to 
be  sure  they  were  being  kept  busy.  \\  hen  1  got  to  the 
pier  I  found  the  bargemen  lying  on  the  boxes,  their 
rolled-up  coats  being  used  as  pillows.  The  drivers  of 
seven  trucks  were  sit  ling  half  asleep  in  their  machines. 

“I  asked  a  man  on  the  barge  what  the  trouble  was. 
I  was  told  that  just  as  they  were  starting  to  work  a 
delegate  of  their  union  happened  along  and  told  them 
they  were  not  permitted  to  load  the  boxes  on  trucks. 
They  could  only  put  them  on  the  pier.  It  was  the  job 
of  another  labor  organization  to  get  the  food  from  the 
pier  to  the  trucks. 

“As  the  tailboards  of  the  trucks  extended  over  the 
barge.  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  easier  to  load  the  boxes 
on  the  truck  than  to  carry  them  around  the  truck  and 
put  them  on  the  pier.  Finally  the  men  offered  a  com¬ 
promise.  They  would  load  the  boxes  on  to  the  tailpieces 
of  the  trucks,  they  said,  but  I  would  have  to  get  men 
from  another  union  to  haul  the  boxes  to  the  middle  of 
the  truck. 

“I  found  the  delegate  of  the  proper  union,  who  got 
the  men  who  are  permitted  to  load  the  trucks.  We 
paid  the  barge  helpers  60  cents  an  hour.  I  believe.  The 
newcomers  got  a  cent  a  box,  and  each  driver  and  truck 
cost  us' $32  a  day.  After  we  got  tilings  under  way  it 
didn’t  take  long  to  have  a  string  of  trucks  running  from 
the  pier  to  the  various  schools. 

“But  I  think  I  got  one  of  the  real  reasons  for  the 
high  cost  of  living.  That  is.  tin*  number  of  men  who 
handle  the  various  commodities  before  they  reach  the 
consumer.  Just  think,  for  one  truck,  a  driver  who  can't 
do  anything  but  drive,  one  man  to  put  a  box  on  the  tail- 
board,  and  another  to  pull  that  box  to  the  centre  of 
the  truck.” 

The  Sugar  Situation 

The  following  note  comes  from  the  Sunday  Courier 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. : 

Is  there  a  way  that  more  sugar  can  be  obtained  to 
meet  public  needs  during  the  canning  season?  I  assume 
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that  the  big  canners  have  had  foresight  enough  to  fill 
their  bins  with  sugar,  and  that  they  will  clean  up  big 
profits,  but  for  weeks  housewives  have  been  denied 
sugar,  and  fruit  which  should  he  canned  at  home  for 
Winter  use  is  going  to  waste  in  huge  quantities. 
Growers  are  experiencing  losses  of  millions.  What 
official  agencies  are  charged- with  exercising  foresight  to 
prevent  suc-h  a  public  catastrophe  as  this?  Sales  of 
sugar  from  government  stores  offer  only  slight  relief. 

Many  ugly  rumors  are  afloat  about  this  situation. 
The  Courier  wants  to  know  the  truth  about  sugar. 
Resentment  is  expressed  on  all  sides.  A  little  action 
now  may  save  the  necessity  of  passim,  a  loc  of  resolu¬ 
tions  and  filing  a  lot  of  reports  during  the  open  season 
for  the  same,  which  is  rapidly  approaching.  Will  you 
help  to  wake  up  the  dead  and  slumbering?  Get  this 
situation  straightened  out  before  more  damage  is  done. 
We  can  all  better  afford  to  do  without  sugar  in  the 
Winter  than  at  this  time.  It  is  greatly  needed  vow 
in  the  homes  of  the  nation.  There  must  be  ways  of 
hastening  the  refining  of  sugar  •  and  methods  to  spur 
the  government  to  accelerate  shipments  to  America  now 
when  the  sugar  is  needed. 

Right  now  women  would,  if  they  could,  can  pears, 
peaches  and  other  fruits,  make  grape  juice,  jelly, 
sweet  pickles  and  other  products.  But  they  cannot 
get  sugar.  Local  grocers  will  only  allow  two  pounds 
to  a  customer.  Department  stores  allow  five  pounds, 
but  many  women  cannot  buy  from  these  stores.  The 
result  is  that  fruit  prices  are  getting  lower;  the 
producer  gets  less.  The  canners  seem  to  get  till  the 
sugar  they  need,  and  next  Winter  the  consumer  will 
be  gouged  because  women  cannot  get  sugar  for  pre¬ 
serving.  This  cuts  down  the  demand  for  fruit,  and 
next  Winter  the  -consumers  will  be  cursing  the 
farmers  for  causing  high  prices.  It  all  works  to  the 
advantage  of  the  middlemen.  Thus  it  will  continue 
to  work  until  we  do  something — and  do  it  ourselves . 


Corn  Belt  Farmers  Organizing 

The  call  for  organization  which  The  R.  N.-5 .  is 
sounding  is  meeting  with  a  hearty  response  here  in  the 
Central  West.  A  large  part  of  the  counties  in  Illinois 
have  Farm  Bureaus,  and  we  have  a  State  association 
that  is  growing  in  membership  by  "leaps  and  bounds. 
This  county  organized  a  bureau  and  hired  a  county 
agent  a  year  ago.  The  start  was  made  with  something 
like  300  members.  There  was  not  much  enthusiasm 
among  the  farmers  at  that  time  for  anything  of  that 
kind.  They  had  not  been  educated  up  to  a  proper 
realization  of  the  advantages  of  that  kind  of  an  organi¬ 
zation.  But  during  the  past  year  they  have  learned 
much;  and  even  the  worst  kicker  is  now  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  if  the  agriculture  of  this 
country  is  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  proper  place  in 
the  economic  affairs  of  the  nation.  Three  weeks  ago 
a  “drive”  was  made  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
county  bureau.  Special  workers  were  sent  to  each 
township,  who  enlisted  the  help  of  local  solicitors, 
choosing  those  who  were  already  hustling  members  of 
the  bureau.  A  quick  canvass  of  the  township  was  made 
in  automobiles,  and  every  farm  owner  and  every  tenant 
farmer  was  given  an  opportunity  to  enroll  his  name  as 
a  member  of  both  the  county  bureau  and  the  State 
organization.  A  fee  of  $10  for  the  county  and  $••  for 
the  State  association  was  collected ;  and  the  way  the 
farmers  wrote  checks  and  signed  up  for  both  organiza¬ 
tions  augurs  well  for  the  healthy  development  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  both.  The  canvass  of  the  entire  county  was 
made  in  less  Thau  one  week,  and  at  the  close  it  was 
found  that  the  county  Bureau  had  a  membership  of 
between  1.500  and  1.600.  and  names  are  still  being  sent 
in.  Before  the  close  of  the  second  year  it  is  expected 
that  the  membership  will  reach  2,000. 

County  Agent  Sidney  Smith  ha-  “made  good"  during 
the  past  year,  and  he  is  promised  an  assistant  for  the 
coming  year.  M>>re  commodious  quarters  will  be  secured 
for  him  in  the  county  seat,  and  the  work  of  the  bureaus' 
in  the  future  will  be  such  as  to  convince  every  doubting 
man,  whether  farmer  or  otherwise,  that  it  is  the  one 
thing  needed  just  now.  when,  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  world,  every  other  interest  is  looking  out  for  itself, 
and  the  farmer,  if  he  isn’t  vigilant  and  resourceful,  will 
be  left  to  “hold  the  sack.”  J.  c.  XICHOIXS. 

Macon  Co.,  Til. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

PEDIGREED  C( K’KERELS  DISTRIBUTED. — In 
order  to  improve  the  egg-laying  value  of  farm  flocks,  the 
Cornell  Poultry  Department  is  offering  for  distribution 
this  mouth  its  .surplus  April  hatched  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  cockerels.  These  are  from  high  line  pedigreed 
.stock,  best  laying  hens,  mated  to  males  of  high  line 
laying  stock.  A  pedigreed  record  will  be  furnished  with 
each  cockerel,  and  the  price  will  be  nominal.  $5,  express 
collect.  These  will  not  be  shipped  out  of  the  State,  and 
but  two  will  be  sold  to  any  person.  The  number  sent 
to  any  one  locality  will  also  he  limited  to  secure  impar¬ 
tial  distribution,  orders  to  be  filled  in  the  order  received. 

CABBAGE  OUTLOOK.- — IT.  A.  Mark,  Government 
crop  reporter,  recently  visited  Cortland  County  cabbage 
fields,  and  said  they  were  bv  far  the  best  in  the  State 
or  as  far  south  as  Florida.  Domestics  are  now  bringing 
$35  at  the  cars  in  this  section.  The  reporter  said  the 
crop  is  so  poor  in  other  sections  that  farmers  are  talk¬ 
ing  of  $70  to  $80  per  ton  for  late  cabbage.  He  thought 
this  estimate  exaggerated,  but  that  cabbage  was  sure  of 
a  good  price.  The  Government  records  show  that  last 
year  56,380  acres  were  planted,  and  but  40,080  this 
year. 

GOOD  WORK  FOR  WINTER  WHEAT.— Workers 
from  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  have  made  a  survey  of  the  Hessian 
fly  plague  ou  Winter  wheat,  and  through  the  Farm 
Bureaus  have  advised  as  to  time  of  sowing,  so-  as  to 
avoid  this  pest.  Cortland  County  was  found  to  have 


but  one  infested  field,  and  growers  here  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  advice  that  it  would  be  safe  to  sow 
early  in  September  and  secure  the  best  stand  possible  for 
Winter.  In  Western  New  York  counties  the  fly  was 
showing  an  alarming  increase,  and  farmers  here  have 
been  advised  to  make  their  sowing  the  last  week  of  this 
month.  By  co-operating  with  inspectors  and  with  each 
other,  growers  hope  to  reduce  the  damage  done  by  this 
pest. 

HONORS  FOR  CAYUGA  FARMERS.— C"  ruga 
County  won  the  first  prize  in  the  county  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair.  It  took  second  prize  a  year  ago  and  third 
prize  tw.o  years  ago.  The  wonderful  display  made  under 
supervision  of  the  farm  and  home  bureaus  showed  a 
wide  diversity  of  farm  products  in  this  county,  each  of 
which  was  given  the  amount  of  prominence  in  its 
exhibit  that  -  it  has  in  real*  performance.  This  was  a 
big  factor  in  scoring  the  exhibit  favorably.  Statistics 
prominently  displayed  on  the  walls  of  the  booth  showed 
an  unusual  number  of  co-operative  farm  organizations 
and  a  wonderful  system  of  general  co-operation  between 
all  interests.  The  Farm  Bureau  officials  insisted  that 
their  efforts  were  but  secondary  in  making  the  exhibit,  the 
real  credit  being  due  to  84  farmers  of  the  county,,  who 
furnished  the  exhibit..  The  exhibit  will  be  shown  at  the 
Cayuga  County  Fair  at  Moravia  later  in  the  month. 
Boys’  and  girls’  clubs  of  this  county  took  many  prizes 
in  State  competition!  There  were  10  teams  of  three 
members  each  from  eight  counties  that  took  part  in 
free  for  all  contests  in  various  lines  of  work.  Governor 
Smith  and  party  spent  some  time  studying  their  work 
and  awarding  medals.  A  Nassau  County  team  won 
first  on  a  cannery  demonstration,  with  second  place 
awarded  to  the  canning  team  from  Otsego  County.  The 
Chenango  County  corn  and  bean  team  won  honors  in 
the  planting  contest. 

LIVE  STOCK  AT  THE  FAIR— This  was  a  banner 
year  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine  at  the  fair. 
Judges  passed  upon  over  300  classes  of  cattle,  200-  of 
sheep  and  175  of  swine  without  a  protest  from  a  single 
exhibitor.  The  eighteen  hundred  dollars  offered -for  best 
exhibits  to  be  made  by  various  counties  of  the  State, 
recognizing  the  four  dairy  breeds,  called  out  interesting 
competition.  Otsego  County  won  the  sweepstakes  for 
the  collection  of  the  highest  type  of  animals,  45  in 
number.  That  county  also  secured  the  blue  ribbon  in 
the  Holstein  contest,  and  second  place  in  Ayrshire  and 
Guernsey  classes.  The  Guernsey  first  honors  went  to 
Onondaga  County  exhibitors,  who  also  won  third  place 
in  Holstein  exhibits.  In  Jerseys  first  honors  went  to 
Dutchess  County,  second  to  Chautauqua  County,  and 
third  to  Otsego  County.  In  Ayrshires  Steuben  took 
first  honors,  with  Otsego  a  close  second.  Otsego  won 
the  county  premium  for  sheep,  herd  after  herd  from 
that  county  carrying  off  blue  ribbons. 

PUMPKIN  AND  OTHER  COMPETITION.— The 
hundred  dollar  cash  prize  each  for  the  biggest  pumpkin 
and  squash  shown  at  the  fair,  the  competition  open  to 
the  world,  brought  out  a  pumpkin  grown  by  J.  H.  West 
&  Son  of  Rochester,  measuring  10  feet  5  inches  in 
circumference,  which  won  first  honors.  The  biggest 
squash  measured  10  feet  10*4  inches,  and  was  grown  in 
Ohio.  The  largest  ear  of  corn  was  grown  by  G.  W. 
Austin  of  Eagle  Bridge.  N.  Y. ;  the  second  largest  by 
D.  E.  Nichols  of  Marcellus.  The  bee  men  exhibiting  at 
the  fair  made  a  -  demand  for  bigger  cash  awards  on 
honey  and  wax  exhibits.-  Though  the  premiums  on 
some*  14  classes  are  higher  in  proportion  now  than  in 
many  other  products  of  equal  importance,  these  ex¬ 
hibitors  have  been-  given  the  promise  of  at  least  double 
cash  awards  next  year.  This  should  be  an  eye-opener 
to  would-be  exhibitors  in  other  classes,  where  the 
premiums  are  now  too  low  to  make  it  any  inducement 
to  exhibit.  In  maple  products,  for  instance,  there  is 
but  one  class,  with  three  prizes  of  $15,  $10  and  $5. 
Sugar  and  syrup  should  not  compete  with  sugar  and 
syrup!  or  with  a  general  display,  as  is  now  the  necessity 
under  present  classifications.  But  sugar  should  com¬ 
pete  with  sugar,  with  at  1“  •  t  three  generous  prizes. 
Syrup  should  compete  with  s.  up,  with  equal  premiums, 
and  a  general  display  should  ’  ve  a  class  by  itself,  with 
a  larger  premium.  Heretoi  e  but  few  entries  have 
been  made,  and  these  were  handled  and  stolen  by  the 
public  until  maple  products  manufacturers  show  no  in¬ 
terest  in  these  classes,  in  one  of  the  State’s  big  indus¬ 
tries.  There  was  one  new  and  really  wonderful  exhibit 
of  bottled  syrup  at  the  fair,  shown  by  the  Cortland 
County  Maple  Sap  Products  Co-operative  Association, 
in  the  Cortland  County  booth.  The  county  failed  to 
get  a  rating,  though  its  exhibit  perhaps  attracted  more 
attention  because  of  the  maple  exhibit  than  did  any 
other  county  booth.  Yet  as  it  predominated  over  the 
space  given  in  this  booth  to  milk  and  other  big  county 
industries,  it  failed  to  give  the  booth  a  rating,  though 
being  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at  the  fair. 
If  the  proper  classes  and  awards  were  made  for  this 
industry  there  would  be  a  general  exhibit  at  the  fair 
each  year  in  maple  products  that  could  take  its  place 
on  a  par  with  honey,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Pet  Granges 
and  other  farm  organizations  take  action  on  these  and 
other  injustices,  asking  prompt  correction  of  the  State 
Fair  Commission. 

WOMEN’S  INTERESTS  SLIGHTED  BY  FAIR 
COMMISSION. — A  study  of  the  State  Fair  culinary 
and  canned  fruits  exhibits  year  after  year  has  shown  a 
very  unjust  discrimination  against  this  important  class 
of  farm  endeavor.  The  prizes  offered  are  too  meager, 
usually  $1  for  first  and  50  cents  for  second,  to  warrant 
any  busy  farm  woman’s  effort.  These  capable  cooks 
must  necessarily  come  some  distance,  and  they  should, 
and  they  very  surely  would,  make  this  a  feature  of 
value  and  interest,  instead  of  the  butt  of  ridicule  it 
now  is.  if  it  were  made  worth  while.  When  common 
vegetables  have  first  awards  ranging  from  $3  to  $8 
each,  with  three  proportionate  prizes  to  each  class,  and 
when  fruits  and  flowers  fare  as  well,  why  should  not 

the  cooking  of  high-class  foods  receive  equal  attention? 

We  need  treble  the  present  prizes  at  least,  with  four  to 
five  under  each  class,  in  order  to  make  this  a  credit  to 
the  women  of  the  State.  At  present  the  women  of  the 
city  of  Syracuse  furnish  considerable  of  the  exhibit,  and 
the  quality  of  the  products  shown  will  not  compare 
favorably  with  any  fair-sized  county  fair  exhibit  in  the 
State.  The  jellies  this  year  were  so  poor  in  quality, 

also  few  in  number,  varying  from  a  liquid  state  to  a 

glue-like  substance,  that  the  judge  of  this  class  took 
the  names  of  the  exhibitors  and  will  write  them,  sending 
recipes  and  asking  that  they  try  to  improve  the  quality 
of  products  shown  in  future.  There  was  only  one  can 
of  meat  shown,  where  modern  day  requirements  should 
have  brought  out  a  big  display  in  this  highly  important 
farm  food.  Women’s  clubs  everywhere  and  Granges  of 
the  State  should  take  prompt  action,  demanding  that 
the  commission  introduce  more  generous  methods,  and 
put  this  important  line  of  work  on  the  plane  on  which 
it  belongs.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  hall  where 
the  exhibit  was  shown  this  year  to  have  displayed  au 
exhibit  five  to  10  tiqios  as  big.  M.  G.  £*. 
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Tite  doctors  tell  us  that  there  is  some 
(longer  of  a  new  epidemic  of  influenza 
this  Fall  and  Winter.  That  is  not  un¬ 
likely.  but  with  the  experience  of  last 
year  it ‘will  not  he  so  serious,  and  there 
is  no  use  getting  excited  over  the  warn¬ 
ing  The  tiling  to  do  is  to  get  ready  for 
it.  The  “flu”  is  a  community  disease, 
and  must  be  handled  by  groups — not  by 
individuals.  School  districts  and  towns 
should  get  ready  for  any  outbreak  and 
be  prepared  to  handle  it  promptly. 

* 

The  Franklin  County  (Mass.)  Farm¬ 
er's'  Bulletin  tells  of  a  farmer  who  plowed 
and  cultivated  his  sod  orchards  when  he 
might  have  cut  two  tons  of  hay  from 
them.  It  paid,  and  he  agreed  to  follow 
the  plan.  lie  told  the  County  Agent: 

“7  hare  promised  my  wife,  and  now  J 
■promise  you.  and  1  expert  you  both  to 
moke  me  keep  my  resol  re.” 

A  good  wife  and  a  sensible  county  agent 
will  be  able  to  keep  almost  any  man  up 
to  his  promise. 

Many  a  woman  who  travels  with  chil¬ 
dren  will  testify  to  the  nuisance  of  woll- 
jneauing  strangers  who  amuse  themselves 
by  playing  with  the  youngsters.  It  is 
hard  enough  at  best  to  control  lively 
children  while  on  a  journey.  They  are 
restless  and  excited,  and  often  inclined 
to  “show  off*  in  public.  Rome  man  or 
woman  will  be  attracted  to  such  children 
and  will  give  them  candy  or  start  some 
sort  of  rough  game  with  them.  After 
awhile  the  stranger  gets  tired  of  the  di¬ 
version  and  sends  the  child  away — or  goes 
into  another  car.  The  child,  however, 
has  been  started,  and  cannot  realize  that 
the  rest  of  the  passengers  do  not  want 
to  play.  lie  becomes  a  nuisance,  and  un¬ 
less  the  mother  is  firm  with  him  there 
will  be  trouble.  It  is  often  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion  when  we  see  an  attractive  child  to 
make  much  of  him.  or  try  to  play  with 
him.  It  is  another  temptation  when 
parents  have  smart  children  to  have  them 
sing  or  speak  or  give  some  other  enter¬ 
tainment  before  strangers.  This  is  called 
“showing  off.”  and  is  about  the  worst 
thing  you  can  do  for  the  child  unless  you 
want  him  to  become  some  vain,  artificial 
character. 

» 

Rome  of  our  readers  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  New  York  has  a  strict  com¬ 
pulsory  school  law.  In  a  district  having 
a  population  of  less  than  5,000  all  chil¬ 
dren  between  eight  and  16  must  attend 
the  entire  term  of  the  public  school  un¬ 
less  physically  or  mentally  incapable.  Be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  14  and  16  the  child 
must  go  to  school  unless  lie  can  show  a 
school  record  certificate  or  a  labor  cer¬ 
tificate.  Excuses  may  be  accepted  for 
illness,  contagious  disease  in  home,  severe 
storm  or  day  set  apart  for  religious  ob¬ 
servation.  A  suitable  private  school  will 
be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  school.  The  child  labor  laws  are 
strict.  Boys  over  12  may  work  at  gather¬ 
ing  produce — not  over  six  hours  per  day. 
The  law  states  that  children  under  14  are 
not  to  be  worked  during  school  terms  be¬ 
fore  or  after  school  or  on  Saturdays.  The 
child  is  entitled  to  these  hours  “for  rest, 
recreation  or  study  and  cannot  be  law¬ 
fully  employed.” 

# 

Now  comes  the  season  for  starting  chil¬ 
dren  at  school.  They  have  played  or  done 
their  share  of  work  during  the  Summer, 
and  now  the  mind  training  begins.  Too 
many  parents  expect  more  of  the  school 
and  the  teacher  than  they  have  any  right 
to  do.  Even  the  finest  of  teachers,  in  the 
best  equipped  schools,  cannot  supply  the 
needed  influence  of  good  home  training. 
It  is  the  worst  sort  of  a  mistake  to  turn 
our  children  over  to  the  school  teacher — 
and  forget  them.  That,  in  effect,  is  what 
some  parents  do,  and  there  are  few  easier 
ways  of  ruining  the  child.  We  ought  to 
recognize  the  limitation  of  the  school  and 
the  teacher.  There  ought  to  be  the  most 
frank  and  cordial  support  of  the  teacher, 


and  a  genuine  interest  in  the  school.  If 
is  worth  while  to  take  some  trouble  to 
back  up  the  teacher  with  home  discipline 
and  moral  training.  It  is  an  old  story  and 
a  true  one  that  unless  the  child  can  have 
a  fair  start  and  a  good  influence  at  home 
the  teacher  cannot  have  half  a  chance  to 
develop  his  powers  in  the  right  way. 

* 

“The  Heart  of  a  Good  Woman.” 

It  may  be  the  weather  or  some  other 
outside  cause,  but  during  the  past  few 
months  we  have  had  more  than  the  usual 
share  of  family  troubles  put  before  us. 
The  world  certainly  had  its  full  share  of 
domestic  grief,  and  our  readers  write  us 
freely  about  relations  between  husband 
and  wife,  or  sister,  father  or  brother.  We 
cannot  always  help,  and  as  we  read  such 
things  over  it  often  occurs  to  us  that  the 
trouble  really  comes  from  an  unwilling¬ 


ness  to  “bear  and  forbear,”  and  lo  look 
for  the  good  rather  than  the  evil  in 
others.  And  to  these  husbands  and  wives, 
in  particular,  who  seem  to  have  drifted 
away  from  each  other,  we  suggest  a  read¬ 
ing  of  the  following  beautiful  tribute  from 
the  New  York  Sun: 

Mrs.  William  Tanner  of  Hubbard 
Woods,  Ill.,  while  walking  on  the  high¬ 
way  at  a  grade  crossing  of  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Railroad  near  Chicago,  was  caught 
between  two  planks  as  a  heavy  train  bore 
down  on  the  spot  where  she  was  held 
prisoner.  Her  husband  and  a  gate  tender 
attempted  to  extricate  her,  but  could  not. 
The  engineer  threw  on  the  emergency 
brakes,  but  was  not  able  to  stop  the 
train.  The  flagman  persisted  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  save  Mrs.  Tanner  until  the  last 
possible  moment.  As  he  drew  back  from 
the  track  he  was  struck  by  the  steam  chest 
and  severely  hurt.  Her  husband  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  attempt  to  free  her  until  the 
engine  was  upon  them  and  death  for  her 
was  seen  by  both  of  them  to  be  inevitable. 

As  the  train  neared  the  doomed  wom¬ 
an  her  thoughts  turned  from  herself  to 
her  children,  her  husband  and  her  hus¬ 
band’s  mother.  Resigning  herself  to 
death,  she  pleaded  with  him  to  desert  her, 
to  save  himself,  to  preserve  his  own  life 
for  the  sake  of  others.  The  flagman  heard 
these  pleas.  He  saw  her  husband  give  his 
answer  to  them.  Tt  was  to  clasp  his 
wife  in  his  arms  and  sacrifice  his  life  with 
her  under  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive. 

* 

This  plain  recital  of  an  extraordinary 
tragedy  stirs  the  mind  as  well  as  the  heart. 
The  awful  alternatives  presented  to  the 
husband  forced  on  him  a  choice  all  other 
men  may  pray  to  be  spared.  On  the  one 
hand  his  children,  his  family  ;  on  the  other, 
his  wife,  whom  no  available  human  agency 
could  save.  lie  had  no  time  to  think,  some 
will  say,  but  they  have  never  been  in 
imminent  danger.  When  death  stares  men 
in  the  eye  they  think  quickly.  Who  can 
say  what  weighing  of  duty,  what  apprais¬ 
al  of  human  values,  he  made  while  the 
thundering  engine  covered  the  few  seconds 
which  measured  his  wife’s  span  of  life? 
We  can  say  that  when  he  saw  her  fate 


was  sealed  life  as  men  love  it  ceased  for 
him.  To  survive  meant  nothing  except  ex¬ 
istence  to  bear  a  burden.  To  die  meant 
release  from  sorrow  no  man  would  face 
willingly.  Was  the  comfort  his  compan¬ 
ionship  would  give  his  wife  worth  more  to 
William  Tanner,  worth  more  to  her,  than 
performance  of  his  obligation  to  their 
children,  performance  of  his  obligation  to 
his  mother?  The  decision  was  a  cruel  one 
to  make.  There  will  be  those  who  will 
say  lie  failed  in  the  crisis,  that  he  should 
have  lived,  breadwinner  and  protector  for 
tin'  woman  who  brought,  him  into  the 
world,  for  the  children  he  and  his  wife 
brought  into  the  world.  But  we  count  of 
little  worth  the  condemnatory  opinions  of 
any  who  has  not  stood  before  death  with 
one  he  loved  and  had  the  choice  to  make 
between  dissolution  and  desertion. 

The  good  woman  rings  true  in  the 
metal  of  Mrs.  Tanner.  Her  resignation 
to  the  inevitable  came  before  either  of 
the  men  who  struggled  to  save  her  would 
admit  it.  Her  thoughts  turned  from  her¬ 
self  to  others:  her  husband,  her  children, 
her  husband’s  family.  Heart  and  mind 
she  gave  to  them.  Her  body  she  forgot. 


That  others  should  not  suffer,  that  others 
should  he  saved,  cared  for,  guarded  :  these 
were  the  wife’s  thoughts,  the  mother’s 
thoughts,  the  daughter’s  thoughts.  There 
is  nothing  so  fine,  nothing  so  generous, 
nothing  so  wholly  free  from  dross  as  the 
heart  of  a  good  woman. 


Price  of  School  Sanitary  Toilets 

A  number  of  our  readers  have  asked  if 
the  smaller  schools  are  permitted  to  in¬ 
stall  small  tanks.  There  seems  to  be  a 
feeling  that  manufacturers  have  combined 
to  control  prices  for  these  toilets.  The 
following  statement  has  been  obtained 
from  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education : 

In  (he  endeavor  to  stabilize  the  prices 
of  approver,  sanitary  toilet  equipments,  to 
prevent  overcharge  of  agents  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  as  low  a  price  level  as  possible, 
early  in  the  Spring  each  manufacturer 
was  requested  to  file  for  confidential  in¬ 
formation  the  net  prices  at  which  his  out¬ 
fit  was  to  be  uniformly  sold  to  the  schools, 
and  he  was  at  the  same  time  notified  that 
prices  must  not  be  advanced  without  first 
informing  the  department  and  filing  a  re¬ 
vised  price  list.  Each  manufacturer  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  the  same  price  to  one  dis¬ 
trict  as  to  another,  but  no  two  manufac¬ 
turers  are  expected  to  give  the  same 
prices,  nor  do  they.  Although  these  equip¬ 
ments  have  nearly  doubled  in  price  since 
they  were  first  adopted  for  use  in  schools, 
the  prices  thus  far  this  year  have  been 
approximately  the  same  as  last  year,  not¬ 
withstanding  important  improvements. 
However,  by  reason  of  increasing  cost  of 
material  and  labor,  there  are  now  indi¬ 
cations  of  early  increase.  The  increase 
in  cost  of  these  outfits  would  well  bear 
comparison  with  the  increase  in  cost  of 
general  plumbing  equipments.  Tanks  of 
smaller  capacity  than  normal  have  upon 
request  been  approved  for  schools  of  uni¬ 
formly  small  attendance,  but  as  with 
small  and  large  shoes,  labor  being  the  big 
item,  the  difference  in  price  was  disap¬ 
pointingly  small.  As  a  result  of  this,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  au vantage  of  a  larger 
tank,  the  demand  for  the  smaller  size  lias 
been  so  limited  that  few  if  any  of  the 
firms  manufacture  it  longer. 

FRANK  H.  WOOD. 


School  Attendance 

fan  we  keep  two  of  our  children  out  of 
school?  A  boy.  14  years  old,  is  in  fifth 
grade;  a  girl.  12  years  old,  is  in  eighth 
grade  ;  she  has  passed  spelling  in  Regents’ 
examination.  We  would  need  them  at 
homo  to  help  work,  as  we  are  on  a  170- 
acre  farm.  How  old  must  a  child  be  be¬ 
fore  he  can  get,  a  working  certificate? 
These  children  started  to  go  to  school  be¬ 
fore  they  were  six  yearn  old  and  have 
missed  very  few  days.  They  are  large 
and  strong  children.  j.  n.  s. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  34-year-old  son.  who  is  in  only  fifth 
grade  at  school,  does  not  qualify  for  a 
school  record  or  releasing  certificate,  and 
therefore  the  parent  is  required  to  have 
this  boy  in  school  regularly  from  day  to 
day.  while  the  school  is  in  session,  until 
he  has  completed  eighth,  grade  work  and 
holds  a  Regent's  preliminary  certificate  as 
proof  of  such  completion,  though  when 
the  boy  attains  his  fifteenth  birthday,  if 
b"  has  completed  up  to  that  time  only 
sixth  grade  work,  he  would  qualify  for  a 
school  record  or  releasing  certificate. 

Parent  may  be  further  advised  that  his 
32-year-old  daughter  is  under  age  for  a 
school  record  certificate,  regardless  of  ed¬ 
ucational  attainment,  as  all  children,  sev¬ 
en  to  14.  physically  and  mentally  compe¬ 
tent,  are  required  to  attend  school. 

JAMES  n.  SUTJ.XVAN. 

New  York  Department,  of  Education. 


A  Successful  Farmers  Wife 

The  Atlanlie  Monthly  prints  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  “Letters  from  a  Rage  Brush  Farm” 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  plain,  honest 
expressions  of  a  farm  woman.  Her  home 
is  on  a  lonely  farm  in  Idaho,  where  pro¬ 
ducers  are  at  the  mercy  of  middlemen, 
and  where  women  live  lives  awful  in  their 
loneliness.  No  wonder  such  a  woman 
writes  as  follows : 

T  am  not  a  successful  farmer’s  wife. 
Do  you  know  what  it  takes  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer’s  wife?  She  is  a  woman 
who  must  not  read  (there  is  no  time); 
she  must  not  be  interested  in  polities  (of 
course  not)  ;  she  must  have  unlimited  ca¬ 
pacity  for  work  (Is  hours  out.  of  the  24)  : 
she  must  economize  pitilessly  on  what  she 
has.  and  do  without  everything  possible 
(if  she  has  milk  to  drink,  what  else  could 
one  desire?)  ;  she  cannot  have  any  of  the 
niceties  of  person  (imagine  a  farmer's 
wife  with  manicured  nails,  carefully  cared- 
for  hair,  face  cold-creamed)  ;  she  must 
never  expect  a  day  off,  or  an  afternoon 
free  (even  Sundays  are  days  of  work)  ; 
she  must  not  expect,  to  see  or  hear  opera, 
the  movies,  plays,  lectures  or  concerts 
(can't  afford  time  or  money);  she  must 
be  able  to  do  anything  on  the  farm  that 
her  husband  can  (many  a  time  she  must 
take  a  hired  hand’s  place)  ;  besides  which, 
of  course,  she  must  do  all  baking,  butter- 
making.  washing,  ironing,  cooking,  clean¬ 
ing,  bathing  of  children,  gardening,  chick¬ 
en  care,  including  hatching,  hair-cutting 
lor  the  family,  curing  of  the  Winter’s 
meat,  helping  gather  and  store  Winter 
vegetables,  canning  of  fruits.  Of  course, 
she  has  all  poultry  to  kill.  pick,  and  clean 
for  the  table,  and  any  she  may  sell.  Also 
she  must  sew  for  the  family,  and  must 
P  -h  and  darn  as  long  as  the  cloth  will 
hold  au  added  thread. 

And  why  must  she  do  all  this?  Oh.  be¬ 
cause  she  is  a  farmer’s  wife.  Why  must 
she  receive  almost  no  compensation? 
Rame  reason.  Why  have  no  time  to  take 
care  of  herself  or  go  to  see  and  hear 
things  she  loves?  Because  she  works  so 
hard.  And  why  does  she  work  so  hard? 
Because  she  is  a  farmer’s  wife.  And  why 
should  a  farmer’s  wife,  of  all  the  women 
in  the  world,  be  compelled  to  suffer  such 
a  fate?  Because  the  farmer  has  chosen 
his  profession  with  the  idea  that  in  it  lie 
is  the  most  independent  man  on  earth. 


Husband  s  Rights  in  Wife’s  Estate 

I  gave  m.v  wife  money  to  buy  a  home 
for  us  She  had  tin*  deed  made  out  in  her 
own  name.  She  died  suddenly,  leaving 
no  will.  We  never  had  any  children.  My 
wife  had  one  sister.  Both  of  her  parents 
are  dead.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  I.  her 
husband,  inherit  the  real  estate,  or  does  it 
all  go  to  her  sister?  Who  inherits  her 
personal  property?  IT.  W.  0. 

New  York. 

l'pon  the  death  of  your  wife,  leaving 
no  children,  and  yourself  surviving,  the 
personal  property  would  be  divided,  one- 
half  to  you  and  the  other  half  to  the  next 
of  kin.  That  is,  her  sister.  As  for  the 
real  estate,  the  same  would  go  to  tin*  sis¬ 
ter,  subject  to  your  life  interest.  As  for 
your  position,  the  property  having  been 
purchased  by  your  wife  in  her  name  with 
your  money,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  advise 
you  in  that  regard,  and  had  better  be 
taken  up  by  you  with  some  attorney  who 
can  go  over  with  you  the  evidence  that 
would  show  that  your  money  purchased 
the  .same.  a.  w.  g. 


No  strikes  Arc  Permitted  in  This  Laundry 
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A  PAGE  OF  FARM  PICTURES 


A  Family  Cow .  Family  and  Friends 


Always  Room  for  One  More 


Three  Young  Jerseyites  and  Their  Pets 


Bring  On  Your  Running  Horse 


The  Farm  Girl  and  the  Colt 


Two  Chums  In  Old  Kentucky 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Tainting  the  Wagons — The  boys  and 
the  Parson  have  had  a  great  time  painting 
up  the  wagons  this  Summer.  It  has  been 
a  great  rainy  job  to  go  at  with  all  hands 
out  under  the  shed.  Boys  as  a  rale  like 
to  paint.  Go  to  painting  yourself  and  see 
liow  long  it  is  before  one  of  them  comes 
and  asks  if  he  can  paint  something.  Don’t 
say  on  the  spur  of  the  minute,  “You’re 
too  small  to  paint,”  or  ‘‘You  will  get  it 


The  Revolving  Hayrake 

on  your  clothes.”  Tell  him  to  go  and  get 
some  old  rags  on  that  mother  says  he 
cannot  spoil  and  you  will  fix  him  out. 
Then  il~  him  up  some  paint  and  let  him 
go  at  it — the  first  coat.  In  painting  the 
wheels,  bore  a  hole  into  a  post  in  the  shed 
and  put  in  a  big  bolt  or  some  round  iron 
so  that  the  wheel  will  turn  and  is  up  so 
you  won’t  have  to  break  your  back  to  get 
at  it. 

How  We  Do  It. — The  rim  or  felloe  is 
the  main  thing  to  look  out  for  on  a  wheel. 
Don’t  wash  a  wagon  when  about  to  paint 
it.  Clean  it  dry.  Then  paint  the  rim  of 
the  wheel  with  a  steel  grey  lead  and  oil 
paint,  making  sure  to  fill  in  the  little 
crack  between  the  rim  and  the  iron  tire. 
It  is  in  this  crack  that  the  water  gets 
and  begins  to  eat  into  the  wood,  and  then 
your  tire  needs  setting.  Touch  up  any 
other  bare  spots  on  the  wheel.  Let  it  dry 
while  you  and  the  boys  are  working  on 
some  other  part,  over  night  at  least.  We 
always  mix  this  first  coat  ourselves  of 
best  white  lead  and  raw  linseed  oil.  We 
want  to  know  what  we  are  putting  on  and 
we  do  know  that  this  combination,  with 
a  little  Japan  dryer,  will  keep  the  water 
away  from  wood  and  preserve  it  forever 
if  kept  covered. 

The  Colors. — The  top  color  paint  we 
generally  buy  ready  mixed — it  does  not 
take  much  if  your  wood  is  well  covered 
with  a  good  paint  already.  We  have 
gotten  in  the  habit  of  getting  coach  yellow 
for  the  wheels  and  shafts  and  black  for 
ihe  body.  This  yellow  is  bright  and  cheery, 
and  does  not  show  mud  badly.  As  it  gets 
low  in  the  can  we  add  a  little  linseed  oil 
to  it ;  if  not  it  seems  to  get  very  thick. 
The  boys  touch  up  the  ix-on  work  with 
black.  One  can  run  over  the  boys’  work 
hastily  touching  it  up  here  and  there,  and 
what  they  did  will  be  a  tremendous  help. 
We  make  our  own  black  with  drop  black 
ground  in  japan,  linseed  oil.  turpentine 
and  coach  varnish.  As  we  carry  school 
children  to  school  for  the  town  we  have 
plenty  of  wagons  around.  We  have 
painted  in  good  shape  one  express  wagon, 
two  school  buses  and  one  lumber  wagon, 
most  of  it  two  coats  and  the  whiffletrees 
and  shafts  three.  You  want  to  put  on  the 
paint  according  to  the  wear  each  part 
gets. 

It  Pays. — It  certainly  pays  to  paint 
up  things  about  the  farm.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer  season,  you  cannot  put  each  tool 
under  cover  every  rain.  You  are  using 
them  all  the  time.  A  good  coat  of  paint 
is  as  good  as  a  roof  if  the  cracks  are  filled 
with  it  so  that  the  water  cannot  get  in. 
To  be  sure  linseed  oil  is  out  of  sight  in 
price  and  will  have  to  come  down,  but  it 
takes  very  little  for  buggy  work.  The 
boy  have  found  odds  and  ends  enough  to 
mint  up  their  cart.  Ilow  much  a  boy 
earns  painting.  He  learns  how  to  use 
his  hands.  lie  learns  onct  in  a  great 
while  to  wipe  his  hands  on  a  rag  rather 
than  his  trousers,  lie  learns  what  paint 
is  for  and  how  to  do  it  well,  so  its  to 
keep  away  the  water.  It  is  a  great  train¬ 
ing  for  his  eye  as  well  as  his  hands.  The 
Parson  might  also  add  it  is  a  great  train¬ 
ing-  in  patience  for  his  mother ! 

Paint  on  Y'our  House. — The  paint  on 
a  house  can  be  patched  up  like  a  roof  to 
go  several  years  till  prices  drop — if  they 
ever  do.  The  window  sills  show  the 
weather  first,  with  the  steps  and  the 
porches.  We  have  been  patching  up  the 
woodwork  so  it  will  go  awhile.  We  are 
painting  the  blinds,  window  sills,  door 
sills  and  doors,  and  wherever  we  see  the 
little  wood  cracks  coming.  When  you 


do  paint  your  house,  paint  the  south  side 
more  coat  than  the  north  Side,  and  all 
flat  places  that  tend  to  hold  the  water 
one  more  coat  still,  and  you  will  be  aston¬ 
ished  how  long  it  is  before  you  have  to 
paint  again.  The  first  church  the  Parson 
had  we  painted  this  way,  and  it  lasted  17 
years,  and  then  when  repainted,  it  needed 
it  less  than  the  parish  house  did  which 
was  painted  by  a  contractor  10  years 
after  the  church.  The  Parson  painted  the 
old  farmhouse  in  Vermont  10  years  ago 
and  it  is  in  very  good  shape  now.  If 
you  have  a  satisfactory  color  on  a  home 
don’t  change  it  just  so  the  neighbors  will 
know  the  house  has  been  painted.  Keep 
the  same  color  and.  you  can  then  paint  one 
side  if  it  needs  it  without  painting  the 
whole  thing.  The  north  end  of  the  sleep¬ 
ing  porch  needed  a  coat  this  Summer  and 
it  got  it,  and  that  with  the  porch  floors, 
is  all  the  painting  it  Will  get. 

The  Woman  Preacher.— The  Parson 
had  a  new  experience  a  while  ago.  He 
took  part  in  the  service  in  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  :ir  rch  with  a  woman  minister.  It 
was  u  real  country  church,  and  this 
woman  minister  is  doing  grand  work 
there.  It  does  seem  a  little  new  if  not 
odd — Rev.  Miss  So-and-so.  But  why  not, 
if  they  deliver  the  goods?  This  church- 
has  been  blessed  with,  a  succession  of 
Yale  College  students.  The  last  one,  who 
just  about  finished  the  place  up,  told  the 
Parson  that  he  knew  one  thing ;  that  if 
he  could  just  get  the  young  fellows  once 
into  the  church  he  could  keep  them,  as 
he  had  studied  psychology  for  five  years. 
What  better  preparation  for  running  a 
country  church  could  anyone  have  than 
five  years  of  psychology  !  Preparation  for 
running  it  into  the  ground,  sure  enough. 

Heads  or  Hearts. — These  college  fel¬ 
lows  have  all  come  out  straight  from  the 
class-rooms  of  the  divinity  school  with 
heads  packed  full  of  leaiming  and  grips 
packed  full  of  books,  but  this  motherly 
woman  comes  along  with  a  great  big 
heart,  full  of  love  for  God’s  children,  and 
pulls  this  old  staid  church  out  of  its  hole 
in  the  ground,  and  start*  it  on  a  career 
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of  astonishing  prosperity.  She  has  a  sew¬ 
ing  club  and  teaches  the  girls  dress¬ 
making.  Only  last  night,  she  had  a  big 
exhibition  of  the  things  raised  by  her 
agricultural  club  in  co-operation  with  the 
Farm  Bureau.  Last  week  she  had  a  big 
parish  picnic,  going  way  down  to  the 
shore  in  autos.  What  a  fine  lot  of  selec¬ 
tions  her  children  spoke  in  that  church 
on  Children’s  Day.  ”1  want  to  fill  their 
minds  with  good  thoughts”  the  Parson 
heal’d  her  telling  Mrs.  Parson  after  the 
service.  “I  want  to  fill  their  minds  with 
good  thoughts.”  This  woman  has  opened 
up  the  old  parsonage,  fixed  it  up  with 
most  excellent  taste,  and  lives  there  alone 
while  she  works  for  these  lonely  people. 
She  has  no  car  and  no  horse,  and  walks 
for  miles  and  miles  from  house  to  house 
as  the  good  old  country  parsons  used  to 
do.  ‘‘I  love  this  work  here,”  she  said. 
‘T  am  going  to  ask  the  missionary  board 
to  let  me  stay  here  at  least  another  whole 
vea  r.” 

Old  Home  Day. — We  had  our  “Old 
Home  Day”  down  at  the  Parson’s  old 
church  the  other  Sunday.  The  day  was 
cloudy,  and  it  sprinkled  ju  ■  as  we  started 
down,  but  it  did  not  keep  the  people 
from  coming.  Such  a  day. of  it  as  we 
did  have !  No  one  lives  in  sight  of  tins 
church,  but  at  the  morning  service  on  this 
‘‘Old  Home  Day”  we  had  74  people.  A 
man  who  first  took  charge  of  this  church 
r,4  years  ago  was  the  chief  speaker  of  (lie 
day.  After  the  morning  'service  we  all 
picnicked  on  the  church  lawn.  The  food 
was  passed  around  in  common  and  such 
an  abundance  of  good  things.  Old  friends 
of  the  church  and  friends  of  those  who 
were  friends  of  the  church,  came  for  many 
miles.  There  were  IS  automobiles  parked 
about  that  old  church  during  the  day.  At 
the  three  o’clock  service  there  were  110 
people  present. 

The  Music. — The  woman  who  played 
the  organ  was  baptized  in  the  church  over 
50  yea  s  ago.  Her  son  played  the  violin, 
having  spent  six  yeai’s  in  the  Boston  Con¬ 
servatory.  Some  who  live  in  the  region 
round  about,  who  had  never  been  inside 
the  church  before,  came  to  hear  this 
music,  ‘  ‘  hers  came  to  meet  old  friends 
and  see  old  faces.  Others,  no  doubt,  came 
from  curiosity.  But  no  one  came  who 
did  not  get  good  from  such  a  service  as 
we  had.  How  it  cheered  the  congrega¬ 
tion  down  there  to  have  all  these  old- 
time  friends  come  hack  once  more.  We 
can  think  about  it,  and  talk  about  it  next 
Winter  when  the  roads  will  be  bad  and 
there  will  bo  but  a  few  of  us  who  cau 


come  Their  offerings  wer e  a  real  help, 
for  they  amounted  to  $27.  We  adver¬ 
tised  it  well  in  the  paper,  and  sent  out 
invitations  to  those  who  used  to  live  down 
that  way  and  were  connected  with  the 
church.  After  we  got  home  that  night, 
before  starting  for  another  place  that  even¬ 
ing,  we  wrote  down  -  the  names  of  all 
those  there  that  we  could,  so  as  to  send 
them  invitations  next  year.  Have  you 
ever  had  an  Old  Home  Day  in  your 
church?  Have  you  ever  had  a  picnic  on 
Sunday  about  the  church? 

Use  the  Church  Plant. — It  would 
seem  as  though  the  old  church  had  never 
been  so  useful  to  the  community  down 
there  as  it  had  been  this  Summer.  (This 
is  not  the  abandoned  church  where  we 
took  out  the  pews.)  It  offers  among  other 
things  a  place  where  the  people  who 
have  Summer  visitors  or  boarders  can 
have  parties  and  dances  for  their  entqr- 
1  xinment.  The  other  week  they  had  two 
p:  ’ties  at  the  church — one  Wednesday 
eve.  ing  and  another  Saturday  night.  Some 
youn.T  .  Tows  were  going  away  Thursday, 
and  tney  wantc  .  ,.”  >ther  happy  time  with 
the  fellows,  and  more  likely  the  girls 
round  about,  so  they  went  down  and  with 
the  victrola  all  wait  ig  for  them  they  had 
a  fine  time,  with  cake  and  coffee  for  a 
closing  lunch. 

That  Hayrake. — Two  people  have 
sent  the  Parson  pictures  of  that  “man- 
killer”  rake  he  wrote  about  some  time 
ago.  These  men  call  it  a  revolver  rake, 
which  must  be  its  true  name.  The  Parson 
uses  one  set  of  pictures  for  Tnii  R.  N.-Y. 
aud  cherishes  the  other  for  himself.  The 
man  using  this  one  you  see  is  76  years 
old,  and  keeps  up  with  any  of  them.  You 
can  see  the  rake  as  it  is  just  flopping 
over.  As  it  goes  down  on  the  hay  it 
does  press  it  down  and  leave  in  good 
condition  for  tumbling.  This  man  says 
it  does  not  gather  up  so  much  l’efuse  after 
top-dressing  as  the  wheel  rakes,  which  is 
true.  The  Parson  is  glad  to  see  one 
tooth  is  broken  out.  It  wouldn’t  be  a 
representative  rake  of  this  brand  if  there 
were  not  from  one  to  five  teeth  gone.  You 
can  also  see  with  what  pleasure  a  boy 
can  jab  his  bare  toes  against  these  sharp 
points  as  he  walks  along  behind  it. 

Shingling  the  Roof. — You  also  see 
how  the  Parson  and  his  aids  have  been 
shingling  the  shed  roof.  These  are  as¬ 
bestos  shingles,  and  the  Parson  likes  them. 
They  will  not  catch  fire,  which  might  be 
a  grand  good  thing  in  case  of  fire.  They 
are  easy  to  lay  and  certainly  make  a 
nice-looking  roof.  You  put  them  only 
four  inches  to  the  weather  and  so  there 
are  a  good  many  courses.  Th»  shingles 
are  12  inches  long.  They  r.  e  certainly 
handy  fur  gutter  or  flashing  work.  You 
need  not  get  any  tin,  as  these  bend  when¬ 
ever  you  want  them.  You  know"  how 
hard  it  is  to  keep  a  porcli  roof  from  leak¬ 
ing  where  it  joins  onto  the  main  house. 
By  prying  out  the  clapboard  and  tucking 
under  a  row  of  this  kind  of  shingle,  lap¬ 
ping  them  about  an  ineh  and  a  half,  it 
will  not  leak  another  drop. 

Weather. — The  Parson  has  just  been 
reading  iu  The  It.  N.-Y.  how  dry  it  is  up 
in  York  State — they  do  not  see  how 
things  can  grow  at  all.  It  hardly  seems 
possible  to  us  here  iu  Connecticut.  We 
have  just  had  five  straight  days  of  rain. 
In  one  single  night  of  the  five  days  there 
fell  nearly  three  inches  of  water.  You 
<ou!d  dig  post  holes  with  comfort  and 
delight  right  up  on  the  driest  pasture 
knoll.  The  water  iu  the  wells  is  prac¬ 
tically  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  is  a  great  season  for  August 
new  stocking  and  for  turnips.  We  got 
*o  that  we  expected  cows  to  get  nothing 
in  the  pastures  after  the  first  of  July. 
But  here  we  are  iu  September  and  the 
pastures  and  meadows  look  like  the  first 
of  June.  It  will  all  tend  to  save  hay. 

The  Potato  Crop. — But  five  days  ot 
rain  was  too  much  for  the  <  <  *  to  • 
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The  boys  and  the  Parson  bail  theirs  about 
all  dug  and  iu  the  cellar,,  where  they  will 
last  till  eaten.  But  when  we  went  out 
today  in  the  welcome  sun  to  dig  two 
rows  we  did  not  finish,  we  found  them 
rotting  badly.  The  blight  struck  potatoes 
in  Connecticut  just  before  the  five  days’ 
rain,  and  the  tw->  together  about  finished 
them  up. 

A  Self-feeder. — We  fed  the  pig  a 
week  ago  yesterday  and  you  would  think 
he  was  dead  for  any  sound  of  squealing 
you  may  hear.  To  be  sure  we  gave  hiux 
a  good  dinner  that  day — just  10(1  lbs.  of 
No.  2.  We  dumped  this  into  the  top  of  a 
self-feeder  we  made  out  of  stuff  we  found 
round  the  place,  aud  about  a  pound  of 
spikes.  The  Parson  will  get  a  picture  of 
it  some  sunny  day  and  show  you  how 
to  make  one.  It  is  one  of  those  thiugs 
that  tm  ik  %  >u  ’.van1'  to  kick  yourself  to 
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think  you  did  not  make  it  long  ago.  What 
a  lot  of  work  it  saves.  Yesterday  the 
Parson  heard  a  squeak  It  sounded  odd 
to  hear  one.  One  of  the  boys  went  over 
to  the  pig  pasture  and  gave  the  barrel 
part  of  the  self-feeder  two  or  three  hangs 
with  a  piece  of  board.  Lo,  and  behold ! 
The  feed  rattles  down  and  the  pig  is  fed 
for  another  week.  The  earth  gives  him 
gi’ass  and  weeds,  the  brook  gives  him 
plenty  of  fresh  water,  the  mud  hole  in  the 
corner  gives  him  a  wallow  k  r  dog  days, 
and  .Old  Jerry,  the  gander,  wnts  a  flies 
oyer  the  fence,  gives  him.  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise.  What  more  could  a  pig  want? 


The  Spirit  of  Life 

It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  he. 

There  lies  before  me  as  I  write  a  little 
brown  jug.  It  is  the  chrysalis  of  the 
Phlegethontius  cpiinquemaculata.  Hav¬ 
ing  disposed  of  its  truly  formidable  Latin 
name,  let  us  now  come  down  to  plain  gar¬ 
den  English.  It  is  the  chrysalis  of  the 
tomato  worm,  of  a  long  brown  mysterious 
shape,  more  suggestive  of  a  mummy  case 
than  a  pitcher  or  jug ;  when  I  joggle  him 
a  bit — it  may  not  be  a  him  at  all — he 
wiggles  his  tight-bound  extremities  some¬ 
what  protestingly.  No  child,  pulling  up 
seeds  to  see  if  they  have  started  growinj 
can  act  more  foolishly  than  I  do  over  my 
precious  tomato-worm  chrysalis.  I  do  so 
long  to  have  him  stay  alive,  and  I  have  so 
longed  to  witness  the  wonderful  resurrec¬ 
tion  from  the  dead — or  seeming  dead — • 
and  so  every  year  when  it  happens  that 
one  of  the  family  brings  a  tomato  worm 
chrysalis  in  to  me  from  the  garden,  I  must 
needs  prod  him  at  least  once  every  day 
to  see  if  he  is  still  alive!  Each  year 
finds  me  a  mourner  over  a  still  brown 
shape  that  refuses  to  move  when  I,  ever 
so  gently,  touch  him.  The  moth  that  lies 
hidden  inside  the  brown  sarcophagus  I 
watch  so  anxiously  is  a  marvelously  beau¬ 
tiful  creature  whose  coloring  is  a  mixture 
of  exquisite  shadings  of  brown  and  gray 
with  live  tawny  orange  spots  each  side  of 
his  downy  body.  The  eyes  are  very 
large  and  deepest  velvety  seal  brown. 
Coiled  up  like  a  watch  .spi’ing  will  be  the 
king  slender  tongue  that  now  lies  in  the 
pitcher-handled  sheath  over  bis  breast.  To 
me  the  moth  family  are  strangely,  subtly 
linked  with  all  things  that  pertain  to  the 
magic  and  witchery  of  night  time.  The 
very  name-— Sphinx  moth — suggests  mid¬ 
night  revelries  unknown,  unseen  by  mortal 
eyes ;  midsummer  night’s  dream  frolics  by 
fairies,  or  perhaps  (who  knows?)  the 
souls  of  happy  mortals  who  return  to 
earth  at  night  just  to  see  how  the  old 
place  looks  and  to  have  a  lovely  time — 
the  kind  of  time  youth  and  romance 
longed  to  have  when  encased  iu  the  cou- 
■fining  mortal  body.  There  are  things  we 
cannot  put  into  words  on  cold  prosaic 
paper.  _  or  clack  out  on  a  typewriter ; 
something  eludes  us.  They  are  the  soul’s 
night  moth  thoughts;  beautiful,  magical, 
tender,  and  as  elusive,  vague  and  myste¬ 
rious  as  the  flitting  night  moths’  wings  as 
they  hold  their  flower  carnival  in  our 
gardens,  the  waysides,  and  all  the  Clethra- 
scented  rose-haunted  thickets  of  June. 
Then,  too,  when  you  chance  to  see  a  big 
velvet-winged  night  moth  go  fluttering 
past  the  light  from  your  window  into  the 
dusky  shadows  beyond,  you  may  let  your 
fancy  play  about  him,  for  the  chances  are 
he  is  seeking  his  mate,  who,  in  vho  magic 
madness  and  sweetness  of  night,  is  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  dusky  shadows  the  nuptial  hov  . 

Since  writing  the  above,  another  chrys¬ 
alis  has  been  brought  in  from  ;ae  garden, 
much  larger  than  th'  first;  ne.v  lie,  back 
to  back,  in  a  tin  cup  filled  with  garden 
dirt,  and  I  have  nam'd  them  Adam  and 
Eve,  presupposing  the  smaller  one  to  he 
a  female.  The  color  of  the  chrysalis  is  a 
rich  chestnut  brown,  and  while  not  trans¬ 
parent  vsi  the  upper  parts  of  the  inoths- 
io-t  ..re  plainly  defined.  The  wings  are 
•  ..aed  like  the  arms  of  the  dead  across 
the  chest — in  the  moth  it  is  the  thorax — 
and  the  eyes  are  plainly  seen  beneath  the 
thin  film  of  the  outer  ease.  TTow  still 
they  lie,  hiding  their  resurrection  hour! 
How  startlingly  like  Egyptian  mummies 
they  look  !  They  are,  to  me.  a  symbol,  a' 
hint  of  the  resurrection  of  tin-  dead  from 
the  grave.  Wonderful,  strange  beyond  be¬ 
lief,  if  we  did  not  know  the  life  and  meta¬ 
morphoses  of  the  butterflies  aud  moths 
were  facts  that  anyone  by  observation  can 
prove.  To  quote  from  a  nature  writer: 
“What  may  we  not  believe  possible  in 
transformation,  when  we  see  the  forbid¬ 
ding  tomato  worm,  after  a  dark  under¬ 
ground  existence,  come  out  into  the  won¬ 
derful  beauty  of  a  velvet-winged  night 
moth?”  It  well  nigh  transcends  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  when  we  think  that  the  same 
power  that  calls  from  its  brown  mummy 
case  the  superb  moth,  doubtless  rolls  the 
stone  away  from  the  tomb.  The  mysteri¬ 
ous  little  brown  mummies  before  me  build 
anew  mv  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  life  renewed  after  death. 

Soul  of  nmu.  in  crypt  of  clay. 

Bide  the  day 

When  thy  latent  wings  shall  hi’ 
Plumed  f« >i*  immortality. 

Then  with  transport  marvelous, 

Gleave  the  dark  sarcophagus, 

O’er  Elysian  field  t<>  soar 

Evermore. 

I  have  just  peered  into  the  tiny  cup 
Eve  has  wiggled  clear  over  on  her  other 
side!  Adam,  big  and  stodgy,  with  a  girth 
like  the  proverbial  alderman,  stirs  only 
when  he  is  poked.  Oh,  how  T  do  hope  I 
shall  he  present  at  Eve’s  coining  out ! 
Well,  I  shall  want  to  see  Adam  come  forth 
too.  B.  A.  HITCHCOCK. 

Connecticut. 
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Home  Notes  from  Massachusetts 


One  of  our  Social  Club  members  is  a 
popular  teacher  with  a  bureau  full  of  the 
tiny  fancy  aprons  now  seldom  worn. 
Lately  she  has  come  out  with  a  surpris¬ 
ing  number  of  dainty  frilled  and  em¬ 
broidered  collars.  She  confesses  that  she 
makes  them  from  the  little  aprons,  using 
the  trimmed  bottom  and  edges,  and  hem¬ 
ming  the  cut  edge  for  a  neck  finish.  Yes¬ 
terday  a  guest  was  making  the  daintiest 
possible  collar  from  a  tiny  handkerchief 
c»f  figured  chiffon.  The  bordered  parts 
cut  out  to  form  the  neck  were  added  on 
at  the  front  to  give  the  necessary  length, 
and  lace  was.  added  around  the  outside. 

Speaking  of  collars,  one  member  wore  a 
wonderful  tatting  collar  made,  by  an  inva¬ 
lid  brother-in-law,  who  does  such  exquisite 
work  that  he  has  orders  .“  ’way  ahead” 
and  finds  the  work  a  great  resource.  The, 
guest  was  making  a  new  tatting  edge  like 
a  row  of  daisies.  This  evidently  would 


Collar  Made  from  Chiffon  Handkerchief 


be  very  effective  for  collars,  cuffs  or  hand¬ 
kerchiefs. 

Sister  has  at  last  found  a  way  to  cut 
over  hosiery  so  the  joining  will  not  show 
with  low  shoes.  The  diagram  will  tell  the 
story.  This  is  for  a  OV-j  stocking.  Piece 
A  should  exactly  fit  the  cut  edge  of  the 
stocking  leg.  and  the  straight  cut  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length  should  not  be  so  long 
that  the  seam  can  possibly  show  above  a 
low  .shoe.  If  the  user  has  garter  tops 
left  from  former  hosiery,  these  are  ex¬ 
cellent  to  make  piece  A.  Seam  the  heel 
by  itself,  and  sew  piece  A  into  the  cut 
where  it  fits.  A  young  neighbor  the  other 
day  had  a  new  heel  so  neatly  sewed  into 
her  silk  hosiery  that  it  was  scarcely 
noticed.  An  entire  new  heel  had  been 
applied  on  the  outside  from  discarded  silk 
stockings,  and  the  joining  had  been  done 
with  fairy  nieenoss.  The  stocking  simply 
seemed  a  bit  thicker  at  the  heel. 

Our  little  club  is  meeting  all  Summer. 
This  s  a  new  feature.  We  have  been 
meeting  one  afternoon  in  two  weeks,  each 
taking  her  own  work.  We  have  music 
and  simple  refreshments,  too.  Now  the 
men  of  the  church  have  asked  help  about 
preparing  for  the  harvest  sale,  so  we 
shall  meet  once  a  week  for  sewing  meet¬ 
ings  at  present,  without  .refreshments. 
Members  serve  refreshments  or  not.  as 
they  prefer.  Most  folks  do ;  it  seems 
more  social.  <  >ue  recent  hostess  gave  us 
delieous  lemonade  with  the  addition  of 
lime  juice  “to  taste.”  Another  says  that 
ginger  ale  is  fine  to  add  “pep”  to  lemon¬ 
ade.  I  cannot  tell  you  if  this  is  true, 
because  the  dear  busy  lady  left  the  stuff 
in  her  refrigerator  and  forgot  all.  about 
it  until  afterward. 

I  agree  heartily  with  the  remarks  about 
shredded  wheat  as  a  diet  in  ease  of  rheu¬ 
matism.  Nothing  will  help  me  so  much 
when  mine  is  bad.  just  shredded  wheat, 
milk  and  fruit.  But  in  the  long  run  I 
think  the  younger  invalid  is  better  off 
to  use  as  nearly  a  normal  healthy  diet  as 
possible.  I  know  one  woman  who  lived 
on  shredded  -  wheat  for  a  year  after  a 
severe  operation. 

Outside  the  back  door  is  growing  one 
of  the  “New  Guinea  Giant  butter  beans,” 
which  Uncle  Sam  says  is  a  gourd.  I  felt 
positive  from  the  description  that  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  gourd  family,  and  it  grows 
with  amazing  rapidity.  If  fruit  forms. 
I  shall  try  it  in  the  various  possible  ways. 
I  don't  expect  to  like  it ;  it  is  just 
curiosity  that  prompts  the  experiment. 

A  crippled  friend  in  the  West  reports 
the  safe  arrival  of  some  magnolia  hlos- 
soms  sent  her  from  the  South,  with  a 
small  potato  on  each  cut  stein.  Did  the 
potatoes  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
blossoms  did  not  wilt? 

Gan  anybody  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
following  lily?  The  leaves  are  striped 
green  and  white  and  grow  only  to  right 


and  left  instead  of  all  round.  The 
plant  has  a  small  bulb,  but  roots 
from  an  underground  stalk  and  spreads 
a  good  deal  The  blossoms  last  ..only 
a  day,  Ike  the  day-lily.  The  blossom 
lias  three  sepals  colored  like  the  petals, 
six  large  petals  and  six,  five  or 
four  smaller  petals.  It  has  five  sta¬ 
mens  and  the  pistil  is  apparently  two- 
parted.  The  petals  are  lemon-yellow  at 
the  inside,  with  a  red  band  above  and 
shaded  orange  .above  the  red  band.  The 
original  plant  came  from  an  old  garden 
in  Southhoro,  hut  local  people  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  name.. 

<The  Milford  Chautauqua  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  people  plan  to  have  a  “Baby 
Chautauqua”  this  Winter.  Twenty 
guarantors  are  needed,  who  will  be  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  producing  the  sum 
of  $.‘175.  A  hall  is  needed  to  seat  ”50 
people.;  and  the  association  will  provide 


an  entertainment  to  last  three  afternoons 
and  evenings.  This  seems  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  some  of  the  smaller  places. 
A  Chautauqua  Association  does  not  wax 
rich,  nor  does  it.  expect  to.  This  one.  on 
a  receipt  of  a  quarter  million,  cleared  less 
than  five  hundred. 

A  friend  living  in  the  edge  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  keeps  ducks,  and  has  them  so  well 


trained  that  if  she  calls  to  them  or  even 
raps  on  the  window  when  they  start  to 
wander,  they  will  solemnly  turn  and  come 
home. 

One  friend,  after  a  long  hospital  stay, 
has  just,  left  off  her  invalid  ways  and  let 
the  trained  nurse  go.  Household  help  is 
as  scarce  as  hens’  teeth,  but  the  men  of 
this  household  are  handy  and  willing,  and 
the  lady  lias  a  dear  little  daughter  of  the 
old-fashioned  type  who  can  do  anything 
in  the  house,  lienee  they  are  getting  on 
alone  and  seem  happy  in  it.  Isn’t  that 
exactly  as  a  home  should  be,  everybody 
helping?  '  ed.na  s.  KXAFP. 


Destroying  Mites  in  Canary  Cage 

I  am  raising  canary  birds  for  selling 
purposes.  Do  you  know  of  an  effective 
method  for  destroying  mites?  Is  there  a 
way  of  smoking  the  cages,  and  how  is  it 
done?  I  am  advised  to  use  a  mite  pow¬ 
der,  to  be  burned  iu  the  cages,  but  this 
method  is  quite  expensive  in  the  long 
run,  the  powder  selling  for  25  cents-  per 
small  box.  F.  B. 

New  York. 

Have  you  tried  insect  powder  (pyreth- 
l-iim)  blown  into  the  plumage  of  the  af¬ 
fected  birds  with  a  small  bellows?  I  am 
afraid  that  would  not  do  much  good  if 
the;  pests  were  very  numerous.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  bulletin  advisee  also  removing 
the  .  bird  temporarily,  and  cleaning  the 
cage  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  one 
ounce  of  commercial  carbolic  acid  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  applied  with  a  small 
brush,  takjng  care  to  reach  all  the  crev¬ 
ices.  Or  immerse  the  cage  in  wash-boiler 
of  boiling  water,  keeping  covered  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes.  This  last  would  he  likely 
to  necessitate  refinishing  a  brass  Cage,  and 
the  carbolic  acid  might  have  a  had  effect 
on  the  lacquer.  The  powder  to  burn  iu 
the  cage  is  new  to  me.  I  passed  your 
question  over  to  a  specialist  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience,  and  his  letter  follows: 

“'We  have  a  bird  powder  which  has 
proved  effective  and  is  very  good.  Just 
sprinkle  a  little  powder  on  the  bird,  also 
on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  cage  and 
put  a  slightly  dampened  cloth  over  the 
cage.  In  the  morning  the  mites-  will  be 
on  the  cloth.  Of  course  this  is  the  moult¬ 
ing  season,  and  birds  will  pick  and  scratch 
themselves  as  the  pin  feathers  are  coming 
out.  Many  people  think  their  birds  have 
liee,  when  the  simple  reason  is  that  their 
feathers  are  coming  out.  But  it  cannot 
do  any  harm  to  use  the  powder,  and  then 
see  whether  the  bird  is  affected  or  not.” 

Personally,  1  have  been  so  lucky  that 
my  birds  have  never  been  troubled.  The 
ounce  of  prevention  seems  the  best  remedy 
where  it  is  possible.  But  where  there  are 
mauy  birds  the  breeder  is  right  in  dread¬ 
ing  these  peets,  which  multiply  so  rapidly. 

rrux.'.  s.  kxapp. 


True  Value  in  Hosiery  is  Measured 
by  the  Extra  Wear  it  Gives 


It  is  one  thing  to  get  good  looking  hosiery — and  quite  another 
to  get  hosiery  with  long-wearing  value.  You  get  both  when  you 
buy  Durable-DURHAM.  To  know  the  true  value  of  this  hosiery 
is  to  save  on  your  stocking  expense.  Money  is  saved  with  fewer 
new  pairs  to  buy — and  the  trouble  of  darning  is  avoided. 

Durable-DURHAM  wears  longer  because  it  is  made  stronger. 
The  Durham  dyes  do  not  fade  and  the  stockings  keep  a  long 
lasting  good  appearance.  Best  ofall.it  is  reasonably  priced.  And 
meets  every  stocking  need.  Styles  for  men  and  women  include 
all  fashionable  colors  and  come  in  all  weights  from  the  lightest 
lisle  to  the  thick,  warm,  fleecy  lined  hosiery  for  winter  wear. 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  Strongest  Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 

Every  pair  of  Durable- DURHAM  Hosiery  is  extra  strongly  re¬ 
inforced.  The  legs  are  full  length,  tops  wide  and  elastic,  soles  and 
toes  are  smooth,  seamless  and  even.  Sizes  are  accurately  marked. 

Look  for  the  trade  mark  ticket  attached  to  each  pair.  You 
should  be  able  to  buy  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  at  any  deal¬ 
er’s.  If  you  do  not  find  it,  please  write  our  sales  office,  88  Leonard 
Street,  New  York,  giving  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Sales  Office:  88  Leonard  Street  New  York 


GLORIAN  A 
(Banner) 

All  year  wearing 
•locking.  Soft  combed 
yam.  lisle  finish.  Ex¬ 
tra  fine  gauge.  Wide 
elastic  tops.  Strong^ 
double  reinforced 
heels  and  toea.  BlacF. 
white,  cordovan. 


Kodakers — Get  Acquainted! 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books 

By  R.  L  Watts 


Vegetable  Gardening  .....  $1.75 

Vegetable  Forcing . 2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30tH  St,  New  York 


_  More  com. 

fortable,  healthful,  convenient. 
Takes  place  of  all  outdoor  toileta, 
where  germs  breed.  Be  ready  for  a 
long,  cold  winter.  Have  a  warm, 

I  sanitary,  comfortable,  odorless 
toilet  in  the  house  anywhere  you 
want  it.  Don't  go  out  in  the  cold. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by 
health  officials  everywhere. 

Guaranteed  Odorless 

The  r«rn«  ar«  killed  by  *  chemi¬ 
cal  In  water  in  tha  container.  Emp¬ 
ty  once  a  month  aa  easy  aa  anheo, 
The  original  cleeet.  Guaranteed, 
THIRTY  DAYB*  TRIAL.  Ad 
to r  catalog  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 

g|g|  Raw*  Bldg.,  Oatroit,  Mich* 

Aak  about  Ro-San  W an h stand  and 
Rolling  Bath  Tub. 

Ne  Plumbing  Required. 


Developing  and  Printing  by  our  NU-TONE 
Process.  Largest  laboratory  in  New  York 
Roll  Films:  V«t  Pkt.2}ix3^  2'AxA'A  3Mx4>4  3 
Devi' g  6  exp.  .05  .05  .05  .10  .10 

Printing  ea.  .03  .03  .03  .04  .04 

8x10  mounted  enlargement 35c.  All  worlt  prepaid 
“SCHULTZ”  PHOTO  SHOP,  122  Nassau  St,  new  lork 


1^1  sTl  log  showing  the 

most  beautiful  hot  blcct  end 
oak  heaters,  base  burners,  steel  end 
cast  iron  ranges  that  you  ever  laid  ey  s  cn. 
All  quoted  at  my  factory-to-you  prices— freight  pre¬ 
paid  to  your  station.  . 

Also  ect  my  money-saving  offer  on  Kalamazoo  Pina  erd 
Fipeless  1  umac  s,  Kitchen  Kabinets  and  Tables, )  nc:io- 

»prar'.s.  Indoor  Closets,  Firelesa  Cookers,  Cawinjj 
Machines,  WaahinsMachines,  Cream  Separ-^ors, 
Faints  ar.d  Roofing.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114  i 
“i7:e  Old  Stove  Mazier ”  * 

KJamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Wfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mica. 


Here,  Neighbor,  is  where 
can  “knock  off”  a  good,  big  part  of 
the  price  you  expected  to  pay 
for  that  new  stove  or 
range.  Write 

and  a 


Cask  or 
Easy 
Payments 
—Uncon¬ 
ditional 
Guar¬ 
antee 
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She’s  a  Housewife 

Now — No  Longer  a  Drudge 

Four  hours  firing  that  kitchen  range  to  get  two 
hours  ironing  done — that  won  t  do  for  the  modern 
housewife.  She  knows  it's  not  necessary. 

The  dirt-making,  hack-breaking  old  kitchen  stove 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  more  than  a  quarter  million 
country  homes;  they  are  all  served  with  carbide  gas 
from  plants  like  the 


Carbide  Lighting 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


and  Cooking  Plant 


They  do  far  more  than  t lie  ironing;  they  cook  the  meals 
with  this  quick,  clean,  economical  gas — the  same  plant 
gives  them  also  an  abundance  of  bright,  beautiful  light  for 
every  room  in  the  house  and  tor  the  barns. 

Thousands  of  Colt  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants  have 
been  giving  satisfactory  service  tor  25  years.  More  ot  them 
are  used  today  than  ever  before — many  by  people  in  your 
own  neighborhood.  Write  us  for  their  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses. 

J.  B.  COLTCOMPANY,  288 Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.City 
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5%0N  BUNT 


We  Sell  Direct 
From  Factory  to  You 

Our  Ready-mixed  House  ana  Barn  Paint  is 
made  of  finest  ingredients,  scientifically 
mixed  by  experts,  holds  its  gloss,  lays  on 
evenly,  covers  one-third  more  surface  per 
gallon,  lasts  longer  than  paints  retailed 
at  higher  prices. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 

Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  our  factory 
to  you  assures  you  freshly  mixed  paints  of 
highest  quality,  at  a  saving  of  26 %  or  more. 
We  pay  freight  on 
orders  for  10  gallons  or 
more,  to  any  part  of  U.S. 

paaaiBi  Write  at 
LULL  once  for 
rllB  r  FreeColor 
I  ■■■■  Card,  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  and 
money  saving  price  list. 

CENTURY  MFC.  CO. 

302  Kalhorlno  Bldg. 

E.  St.  Louis,  III. 


OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 


IEam  —It  Is  pene- 
|rur  tratlnc,  e  <>o  t  li  - 
ing  mud  healing,  and 
1Lb  lor  all  Old  Sorffc. 

I  M  C  Bruises,  or 
Wounds,  Felons,  Bolls, 
U  nni  -l  ,i  Corns  *n  l 

numan  imn...n- 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  Ini- 

Dm  sits  no  <*- 

DUUj  a  Liniment. 

We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  dots 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  hom  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or_  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
allStiffJolnts 


Two  Excellent  Vegetable  Books  I  REM0VES  THE  soreness-strengthens  muscles 


By  R.  L  Watts 

Vegetable  Gardening . $1^ 

Vegetable  Forcing  .......  2.00 

For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Cornhtll,  Tex. — “Olio  bottlo  C.u.tlc  Balsam  did 
jot  rheum»tl»m  more  food  tb.n  1130.00  paid  la 
doetnr’e  bills. M  OTTO  A.  Hh \  Kit. 

Price  SI. 75  per  bottlo.  Sold  by  druggUU,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Clcvaland.O. 


-Put  Your  Farm  On  a  Cash  Basis — | 

Whether  you  rent  or  own,  it’s  good  business  to  take  advantage  of  cash 
discounts  and  other  money-saving  opportunities.  Let  us  help  you. 

WE  LOAN  MONEY 

for  productive  farm  purposes  to  New  York  State  farmers  only.  We  will 
finance  you  for  an  entire  season  at  a  reasonable  rate.  We  simply  desire 
to  make  expenses  and  a  fair  return  upon  investment— nothing  more. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc..  Alliance  Bank  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Chiffon*  Shock. — Tin-  smock  is  no 
longer  a  garment  of  pure  utility;  very 
smart  slip-on  blouses  in  a  variety  of 
fabrics  now  follow  this  style.  The  figure 
in  the  first  picture  at  the  left  shows  a 
smock  of  printed  chiffon.  It  is  simply  a 
loose  slip-on  of  bronze  chiffon  printed  in 
green  and  fawn,  having  flaring  cuffs  and 
hand  outlining  the  square  neck  of  solid 
fawn  color.  The  neck  trimming  and  cuffs 
are  joined  on  with  hemstitching,  and  there 
is  a  narrow  girdle  of  fawn  color.  This 
blouse  is  worn  with  au  accordion-pleated 
skirt  of  bronze  taffeta.  A  blouse  of  this 
sort  is  quite  dressy  hut  economical,  and 
enables  one  to  utilize  a  skirt  of  which  the 
original  waist  is  shabby,  or  to  give  greater 
variety  in’  separate 
skirts.  These 
smocks  are,  at  this 
season,  made  of 
transparent  mater¬ 
ials.  but  during  the 
Winter  we  may  see 
similar  blouses  in 
soft  silk,  velveteen 
or  woolen. 

M  O  R  E  B  L  U  E 
Serge. — The  little 
dress  at  the  right 
is  another  blue 
serge,  trimmed  with 
braid  and  beads,  ft 
is  very  plaiu,  mere¬ 
ly  having  three 
bands  of  trimmings 
extending  across 
both  front  and  back 
of  the  waist.  This 
trimming  consisted 
of  parallel  rows  of 
black  braid,  having 
between  a  simple 
pattern  in  red  and 
black  beads.  Au 
apron-like  peplum, 
extending  deeper  at 
front  and  back 
than  on  the  sides, 
was  also  trimmed 
with  three  bands  of 
the  braid  and  beads. 

B  lack  crocheted 
buttons  extended 
all  down  the  sides 
of  the  skirt ;  there 

were  long  tight  sleeves  finished  with  the 
trimming,  and  a  line  of  soutache  braid 
around  the  narrow  square  neck  opening. 
The  hat  worn  with  it  is  one  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  tam-o’-shanter  turbans  of  panne 
velvet,  trimmed  with  silk  braid,  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  flat  braid  ornament  and 
drooping  tassel. 

Juvenile  Styles. —  The  two  little 
frocks  shown  in  the  second  picture  are 
made  of  striped  challie.  which  seems  to 
be  very  popular.  The  one  at  tin*  left^  is 
striped  in  nile  gieen,  white  and  rose.  The 
trimming  is  white  woolen  cord,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  lead  pencil,  wound  spirally 
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This  cord  went 
tieek.  and  down 
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w  i t ! i  green, 
armholes  and 
seams.  It  also 
went  along  the 
join  where  the 
skirt  was  seamed 
on  to  the  yoke. 

Three  ornaments 
formed  of  cord 
in  trefoil  shape 
rise  from  this 
waist  line.  On 
the  skirt,  both 
back  and  front, 
are  three  orna¬ 
ments  like  tive- 
petaled  flowers 
formed  of  the 
cord,  these  flow¬ 
ers  having  cen¬ 
ters  formed  of 
yellow  French 
knots.  This  trim- 
miug  is  very 
simple,  but  ef¬ 
fective,  and  will 
be  found  desir¬ 
able  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  dresses 
generally.  T  li  e 
little  dress  at 
the  center  is 
dark  green,  rose 
and  black 
stripes.  It  is  a 
perfectly  plain 
slip,  but  has 
deep  pockets  put 
oij  with  the 
stripes  running 
h  o  r  i  z  o  n  tally. 

These  pockets 
extend  from  the  sides  toward 
and  back,  and  have  two 
the  top  held  in  place 
bows.  Neck  and  short 


around  the 
the  shoulder 


both  front 
little  pleats  at 
by  black  ribbon 
_ _  _  sleeves  were  fin¬ 
ished  with  pleatings  of  emerald  green  taf¬ 
feta  with  a  black  edge. 

Gray  Silk  Jersey.— The  simple,  model 
at  the  right  was  plain  enough  for  the 
most  conservative  taste,  but  was  very  at¬ 
tractive.  The  material  was  smoke  gray 
silk  jersey,  and  the  plain  two-piece  skirt 
bad  no  trimming  except  live  bias  folds, 
each  about  two  inches  wide,  around  the 
top.  The  plain  waist  bloused  over  the 
belt,  and  bad  in  front  three  long,  slender 
tassels  of  blaek  silk,  attached  at  the  neck 
opening,  which  was  round,  and  finished 
with  an  organdie  ruche.  Similar  niehes 
finished  the  elbow  sleeves.  This  dress  was 
olosed  down  the  back,  and  had  a  row  of 
self-covered  buttons  from  neck  to  hem. 


The  folded  toque  was  dull  mahogany  red 
duvetyn. 

The  Fall  Gown. — Street  dresses  of 
tricotine  and  serge  appear  in  redingote 
style,  Russian  blouse,  and  chemise  style. 
Madrid  brown,  henna,  taupe,  bronze  and 
pheasant  are  popular  colors.  Pheasant  or 
faisau  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all 
new  shades — a  warm  reddish  brown.  A 
new  soft  woolen  material  called  peach- 
bloom  is  used  both  for  suits  and  dresses. 
Tricotine  and  .serge  still  hold  favor  for 
the  walking  dresses :  some  attractive  red- 
ingote  models  are  heavily  braided  with  rat- 
tail  braid.  Some  show  a  satin  foundation 
with  a  cloth  redingote,  the  sleeves  being 
of  the  satin.  Others  show  a  Russian 

blouse,  the  wide 
hip-line  effect  being 
given  by  bands  of 
braid.  Ilip  pockets, 
cord  girdles  and 
fancy  motifs  of 
braid  are  included 
in  the  trimming. 
Tinsel  -  embroidered 
Georgette  is  often 
combined  with  sat¬ 
in,  au  example  be¬ 
ing  a  very  narrow 
skirt  with  pleated 
tunic  draped  at  the 
sides,  all  of  the 
satin,  the  bodice 
Jand  sleeves  of  em¬ 
broidered  G  e  o  r  - 
gette,  with  large 
satin  cuffs.  A  new 
style  of  trimming 
seen  on  plain  dress¬ 
es  of  the  chemise 
type  is  the  aero¬ 
plane  ruffle.  It  is 
a  ruffle  that  ex¬ 
tends  the  length  of 
the  hip  line,  straight 
u p  and  do  w  n . 
rather  suggestive  of 
a  fish’s  flu.  The 
dresses  trimmed  in 
this  way  are  very 
simple,  the  trim¬ 
ming  giving  the 
wider  hip  line  now 
fashionable. 
Separate  Skirts. 
—Plaids  are  very  popular  fur  this  use, 
full  side  pleated  and  belted.  Another 
popular  style  is  accordion  pleating :  the”? 
are  very  attractive  models  in  blue  serge 
with  separate  sash  of  bluck  satin.  Some 
unusual  new  skirts  are  of  a  knit  glove 
fabric  that  looks  like  suede.  They  are 
finished  on  the  seams  with  glove  stitch¬ 
ing.  and  fasten  with  glove  fasteners  with 
self-covered  snajis.  Colors  were  gray,  tan, 
fawn,  white  and  midnight  blue.  These 
skirts  were  priced  at  $15.  For  wear  with 
such  skirts  are  plaiu  tailored  waists  of 
wash  silk.  Satin  skirts  worn  with  a 
Georgette  blouse  of  the  smock  style  shown 
in  the  first  picture  are  much  featured. 
Skirts  of  heavy  lustrous  moon-glo  satin 

with  a  10-inch 
hem,  in  dark 
colors,  were  seen 
for  $15.  Vel¬ 
veteen  skirts  at 
$18.75  were  full 
gathered  style, 
with  wide  belt 
and  slit  pockets 
trimmed  w  i  t  li 
covered  buttons. 

A  u  T  u  M  N 
Suits. — Shorter 
skirts  and  snug 
waist  lines  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  early 
suits,  and  ail 
the  variations  of 
brown,  tan  and 
leather  shades 
lead.  Some  suits 
fit  in  at  the 
w  a  i  s  t.  Haring 
out  at  the  sides, 
while  remaining 
flat  at  back  and 
front.  w  bile 
others  hang 
straight  with  a 
loose  narrow 
belt.  Brown  iu 
all  its  shades 
])  redo  minates. 
Many  suits 
have  high  folded 
collars.  Fur  is 
used  on  the  more 
expensive  suits, 
raccoon,  beaver, 
squirrel.  opos¬ 
sum  and  mole  being  combined  with 
pheasant  color.  The  suits  now  shown 
seem  very  expensive.  The  w<.>ol-grower’s 
contribution  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
finished  article ;  silk  linings  and  trim¬ 
mings  are  costly,  and  the  whole  is  as¬ 
sembled  by  high-priced  skilled  labor. 
Favored  materials  for  suits  are  peach- 
bloom.  tinseltone.  homespun,  velours 
checks,  wool  oxfords  and  tricotiue.  Faisau, 
Pompeian  red,  henna,  taupe,  the  ever- 
populur  blues,  some  odd  shades  of  green 
and  various  checks  are  seen  iu  the  early 
suits. 

Fall  Millinery. — Rather  large  and 
eccentric*  shapes  of  panne  velvet  are  seen 
in  new  hats,  some  turning  back  from  the 
face,  some  flaring  out  abruptly  at  the 
side.  The  trimmings  are  largely  glycer- 
ined  ostrich,  which  lias  a  smooth,  “slick” 
appearance  very  different  from  our  former 
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Wre  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Gentlemen: — We  had 
considerable  trouble 
heating  our  house  with 
stoves,  but  the  Andes 
No.  240  does  the  trick 
with  no  trouble.  We 
use  wood  as  well  as  coal 
with  great  success.  Truly 
yours,  Peter  Bartz  and 
Family,  Alexander, 
N.  Y. 


!rps  &  r 


Things  to  Eat 


only  after  hard  freezing  has  started  in 
the  Fall. 

Hulled  corn  may  also  he  prepared  as 
follows :  Wash  two  quarts  of  shelled  corn 
to  remove  loose  hits ;  then  place  in  a 
large  iron  kettle  with  two  heaping  table¬ 
spoons  of  saleratus,  cover  with  cold 
water,  let  come  to  a  hoil  slowly 
and  cook  about,  an  hour.  Remove  the 
kettle  from  fire,  drain  off  the  water,  then 
pour  the  corn,  from  which  the  hulls  will 
already  he  loosened,  into  a  large  pan  of 
water.  Rub  the  corn  between  the  hands 
to  loosen  the  hulls;  after  taking  off  all 
those  partly  loosened  put  it  on  again  in 
warm  water,  let  boil  about  half  an  hour, 
then  try  to  remove  the  rest  of  the  hulls 
by  rubbing  as  before.  After  the  hulls 
are  removed,  wash  the  corn  in  at  least 
half  a  dozen  clear  waters,  then  put  on 
once  more  in  warm  water,  and  when  it 
boils  drain  and  add  fresh  water.  Let  the 
corn  cook  in  this  last,  water  until  tender, 
salting  to  taste.  If  the  hulls  do  not  come 
off  readily  let  the  corn  boil  an  hour 
longer,  adding  a  teaspoon  more  saleratus. 


Canned  Cabbage 

For  the  benefit  of  the  inquirer  who 
asked  about  canning  cabbage,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  recipe  given  is  a  most  excellent 
one,  but  we  can  it  by  a  much  simpler 
method  with  perfect  success.  For  us  cab¬ 
bage  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  to  keep. 
We  cut  it  up  just  as  we  do  for  the  table, 
boil  in  salted  water  till  nearly  done,  fill 
into  sterilized  cans  direct  from  the  kettle, 
adjust  rubbers  and  covers,  and  put  away. 
When  wanted  for  use  we  reheat,  cook  a 
little  more  if  necessary,  season  well,  and 
serve  hot.  Usually  just  enough  cooking 
to  absorb  seasoning  is  all  sufficient.  We 
like  it  best  dressed  with  cream.  Cook  till 
nearly  dry,  add  half  a  cup  or  more  of  good 
cream,  let  boil  up  well,  and  add  vinegar 


fluffy  plumes.  Monkey  fur  is  also  used 
in  millinery.  Combinations  of  silk  duve- 
tyn  with  velvet  are  shown.  Some  close 
little  turbans  of  panne  velvet  are  bordered 
with  monkey  fur,  with  an  effect  suggestive 
of  some  savage  African  head-dress.  As 
a  rule,  the  new  hats  are  not  extreme  in 
shape  or  coloring.  A  pretty,  wide-brimmed 
model  was  covered  with  taupe  duvetyn, 
and  faced  under  the  brim  with  coral  duve¬ 
tyn.  the  coral  facing  extending  up  over 
the  brim  for  about  an  inch;  the  top  of 
brim  was  covered  with  a  flat  wreath  of 
brown  fancy  feathers,  with  a  little  orna¬ 
ment.  of  brown  pearl  in  front.  This  use 
of  duvetyn  rather  than  velvet  is  one  of 
the  newer  ideas  in  millinery. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Underwear  in 
pastel  shades  of  Georgette  crepe  trimmed 
with  lace,  ribbons  and  flowers  is  not 
practical,  but  is  seen  in  all  the  shops; 


Cooking  Notes  from  Tennessee 

Gaxxixc;  Coax. — Almost  any  woman 
will  tell  you  she  lias  more  trouble  keeping 
canned  corn  than  any  vegetable  she  every 
tried.  I  always  had  trouble  with  it  till 
I  tried  the  following  recipe;  now  I  never 
dread  canning  corn.  Shuck  and  silk  thor¬ 
oughly  fresh -gathered  corn,  and  to  lf» 
measures  of  corn  add  one  of  salt  (I  mean 
after  corn  is  cut  off  cob).  Cook  10  min¬ 
utes.  can  in  glass  jars  that  have  been 
rolled  in  boiling  water,  have  lids  scalded, 
too.  Seal,  and  next  Winter  when  you 
wish  to  use  soak  for  an  hour  in  cold 
water,  drain,  put  on  to  cook  in  sweet 
milk  or  water.  Just  before  taking  off 
stove  add  thickening  stirred  in  cream, 
some  sugar  and  pepper,  and  you’ll  say  it’s 
the  best  corn  you  ever  tasted. 

Hay  Beaxr. — Gather  beans  while 
young  and  tender;  prepare  as  for  imme¬ 
diate  use;  spread  thinly  on  cloth  or 
papers,  dry  in  shade.  I  dry  mine  upstairs 
in  an  unused  room.  When  wanted  to 
cook  soak  over  night  in  water  (best  to 
have  it  boiling  when  poured  over  them) 
to  which  a  little  soda  is  added.  Then 
parboil  next  morning,  cook  with  a  good- 
sized  piece  of  bacon  and  add  a  can  of 
above  corn  without  cooking;  it  will  make 
them  salt  enough,  and  you  will  almost 
fancy  it  is  “good  old  Summer  time”  and 
that  you  are  eating  beans  just  from  the 
garden. 

Best-eveb  Bread. — Take  three  cups  of 
morning’s  milk  while  yet  warm,  three  cups 
of  boiling  water,  a  pinch  of  soda,  one  of 
salt  and  a  half  teaspoon  of  sugar.  Mix 
milk  and  water,  dip  out  three  cups  of 
mixture,  stir  in  a  single  handful  of  corn- 
meal  (sifted),  add  soda,  salt  and  sugar 
and  flour  to  make  very  stiff  batter.  Stir 
well,  then  add  the  balance  of  the  mixed 
water  and  milk,  which  will  make  it  very 
thin.  Set  where  it  will  keep  warm,  a 
vessel  of  water  a  little  uncomfortably 
warm  to  the  hand.  In  this  place,  vessel 
containing  yeast,  and  stir  every  half  hour 
till  it  rises  and  is  light  and  puffy,  usually 
from  four  to  seven  hours.  Sift  flour,  add 
salt  and  a  half  cupful  of  lard,  make  about 
as  for  biscuit,  using  yeast  to  mix  with. 
Put  in  pan  which  has  been  well  greased, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  to  rise.  Have 
stove  no  you  can  hold  your  hand  on  bot¬ 
tom.  and  bring  heat  up  very  slowly  as 
your  bread  rises.  Hake  till  brown  and 
thoroughly  done,  usually  about  an  hour, 
owing,  of  course,  to  size  of  loaves.  This 
is  the  best  bread  1  ever  ate. 

Cue  a  At  Pie.— One  egg.  one  quart  sweet 
milk,  four  tablespoons  of  flour,  auger  to 
sweeten  as  desired,  a  lump  of  butter  size 
of  hickory  nut.  half  teaspoon  salt,  any  de¬ 
sired  flavoring.  Mix  thoroughly  and  cook 
in  double  boiler  till  thick,  stirring  all  the 
time  to  prevent  lumps.  Take  from  fire, 
pour  in  crust  and  bake.  The  above  makes 
two  pies.  You  can  cover  top  with  whipped 
cream  or  egg  white,  beaten  till  stiff,  or 
leave  without  any  fanciful  dressing  as 
desired.  Chocolate  or  shredded  cocoanut 
added  makes  a  change  if  you  tire  of  the 
above.  These  arc  line  and  also  cheap. 

ADDA  C.  HALL. 


Hulled  Corn 

Wo  are  often  asked  to  repeat  instruc¬ 
tions  for  preparing  this  standard  corn 
preparation,  sold  in  some  localities  as 
lye  corn.  It  is  a  regular  product  with 
some  New  England  farmers  who  deal 
direct  with  private  customers  through  the 
Winter : 

New  England  taste  demands  a  well- 
ripened  white  flint  corn  for  hulling,  other 
sections  prefer  yellow,  but  it  is  always 
flint  corn.  Babbitt’s  potash  is  used  to 
remove  the  hulls,  the  proportion  being 
one  full  pound  to  a  bushel  of  corn.  Of 
course,  when  preparing  corn  for  home 
use.  the  same  proportion  would  be  ob¬ 
served  in  smaller  quantities.  An  iron 
kettle  half  filled  with  water  is  put  on  the 
stove.  tli»k  potash  added  when  the  water 
warms,  ami  the  corn  put  in  when  it  comes 
to  a  boil.  In  about  an  hour  the  starch 
will  come  tint  of  the  corn,  thickening  the 
lye.  The  corn  must  be  well  stirred  from 
the  bottom,  to  avoid  burning,  and  the 
kettle  kept  back  on  the  stove,  so  the  corn 
will  simmer  without  boiling  hard.  After 
the  first  hour  corn  must  be  (lipped  out 
and  tested  in  cold  water,  to  see  if  the 
Bulls  slip.  If  left  in  the  potash  too  long 
it.  becomes  dark  and  sodden ;  if  too  short, 
it  cannot  be  cooked  tender.  About  1)4 
to  two  hours  is  the  usual  time  The  corn 
is  then  washed  in  clear  water.  When 
made  in  large  quantities  a  clean,  new 
broom,  with  about  six  inches  of  the  straw 


yellow.  French  blue,  orchid  and  Nile  green, 
as  well  as  the  familiar  flesh  and  pink. 
Such  garments  must  be  cleansed  by  a 
specialist,  and  one  would  imagine  they 
could  only  be  bought  by  extravagantly 
luxurious  women,  but  they  are  articles  of 
constant  sale. 

Lace  is  greatly  used,  and  there  is  a 
return  to  black  lace  for  dresses.  Some 
handsome  gowns  are  of  Chantilly  lace, 
and  there  are  also  charming  effects  in 
Bohemian  lace  and  figured  Brussels  net. 
“Blonde”  laee  iu  silky  cream  shades,  such 
as  our  grandmothers  wore,  is  very  fash¬ 
ionable. 

Bead  necklaces  are  more  fashionable 
than  ever,  and  the  newest  idea  is  a  string 
three  yards  long,  terminating  in  a  tassel 
that  drops  below  the  hem  of  the  skirt. 
Some  of  the  handsomest  woven  chains  of 
beads  are  made  in  Venice. 


cut  off,  is  used  to  rub  off  the  hulls ;  a  stiff 
whisk  would  answer  the  same  purpose 
with  small  quantities.  A  quantity  of 
water  will  be  used  during  this  scrubbing, 
the  hulls  being  poured  off  with  the  water. 
Put  the  corn  on  to  boil  in  clear  water; 
when  it  reaches  the  boiling  point,  draw  it 
back,  so  that  it  may  simmer.  It  should 
not  be  stirred,  as  this  makes  it  mushy. 
It  requires  long,  slow  simmering;  when 
sufficiently  cooked  it  may  be  salted  to 
taste,  and  drained  in  a  colander.  When 
served  it  is  either  eaten  with  milk,  or 
warmed  up  with  butter  in  a  frying  pan, 
ami  served  like  a  vegetable.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer  hulled  corn  would  ferment  very 
quickly,  so  its  manufacture  takes  place 


to  taste  just  befoi’e  serving.  Some  peopV 
imagine  that  cream  with  vinegar  will 
make  an  unpalatable,  curdled  mess;  but  it 
does  not.  It  mixes  with  the  juices  of  the 
vegetable  and  adding  vinegar  later  does 
not  curdle  it  in  the  least.  Indeed,  people 
who  once  become  familiar  with  this  meth¬ 
od  do  not  usually  care  for  cabbage  without, 
cream.  Either  sweet  or  sour  will  do  nicely. 

MRS.  E.  M.  A. 


Drop  Cookies 

For  the  Connecticut  reader  who  wishes 
to  obtain  a  recipe  for  “cocoanut  drop 
cookies”  I  will  send  the  following,  which 
I  have  used  with  much  success :  One 
cup  sugar,  two  eggs,  one  cup  sweet  milk, 
one-half  cup  shortening,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  baking  powder,  three  cups  flour,  one 
cup  cocoanut.  mrs.  m.  M.  a. 

In  reply  to  request  for  drop  cookies  I 
submit  the  following,  which  I  find  good, 
especially  those  made  with  molasses : 

1.  Cora’s  Drop  Cookies — One  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses.  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg,  two  tea- 
spooufuls  of  soda,  five  cups  of  flour,  one 
cup  of  lard  or  butter,  one-half  cup  of  hot 
water,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  ore 
tablespoonful  of  ginger,  spices  to  taste. 
Bake  in  quick  oven. 

2.  Three  cups  of  brown  sugar,  one  cup 
of  shortening,  one  cup  of  chopped  raisins, 
one  cup  of  buttermilk  or  sour  milk,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonfnl 
of  vanilla,  two  teaspoon fuls  of  soda,  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  warm  water,  five  cups  of 
flour.  I  think  everyone  who  can  make 
cookies  will  know  how  to  mix  these. 

MRS.  A.  W.  A. 


“How  do  you  think  Bogg’s  daughter 
had  her  voice  cultivated?”  “Well,  from 
the  rasping  way  she  sings  I  should  say 
it  was  done  with  a  rake.” — Baltimore 
American. 


Gentlemen:  —  F.aelosed  find 
photo  of  my  nine-room  brick 
house.  Two  years  ago  I  installed 
your  No.  200  Andes.  One  Pipe 
Furnace,  which  is  giving  such  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  I  recommend  same 
to  anyone  wanting  a  heating  sys¬ 
tem. — A.  C.  Bower,  South  Byron, 
N.  Y.,  March  27,  1919. 


Heats  More  Rooms,  Burns  Less  Fuel 

Time  and  time  again  enthusiastic  Andes  owners  write  to  us  in 
praise  of  the  comfortable,  healthful,  money-saving  heat  which 
their  Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnace  gives  them.  The 
Andes  One  Pipe  heats  more  rooms  than  a  stove,  and  does  it 
for  less  money. 


ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

“Better  Heating JorLess  Money 99 

It  is  the  Andes  System,  being  right  and  logical,  that  does  it— backed  up, 
of  course,  by  the  reputation,  of  a  long-established,  absolutely  reliable  Manu- 
facturer.  Why,  we  believe  so  thoroughly  in  the  System  that  makes  the 
Amies  so  successful,  so  satisfying ,  that  we.  guarantee  that  if  your  Andes  One 
Pipe  does  not  give  you  perfect  satisfaction,  it  will  be  taken  out  and  its 
full  purchase  price  returned. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

If  you  want  to  know  how  it  is  possible  to  heat  your  house  with  only  one 
pipe  and  one  register,  if  you  want  to  know  what  iwerj  think  ot  the  Andes, 
if  you  want  to  cut  down  your  fuel  bills  and  keep  more  comfortably,  more 
healthfully  warm  than  ever  before — just  write  for  our  book,  “Better  Heat¬ 
ing  for  Less  Money,'’ which  tells  the  whole  story.  Use  the  coupon. 

It  will  bring  this  free  book  to  you  promptly. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO. ,  Inc. 

Dept-R..  GENEVA,  N.Y. 
Manufacturers  of  the  Famous 
Andes  Stoves  and  Ranges 


better  hut isc  :vl 
At  LESS  MONET  ' 

ANDES 

of**  hn  i  *  nse’i 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  M  inkier 


Cattle  Inbreeding 

T  have  a  three-fourths  blood  Ilolsteiu 
heifer,  extra  well  developed  for  age. 
"Would  it  be  advisable  to  breed  her  to  her 
own  father?  There  is  only  the  one  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  bull  in  this  section. 

New  York.  c.  F.  M. 

If  the  Holstein  heifer  in  question  was 
a  grade  and  maintained  only  for  milk 
production  I  would  not  advise  mating  her 
to  her  own  sire.  Incestuous  breeding  of 
this  sort  has  three  distinct  disadvantages. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  likely  to  di¬ 
minish  the  size  and  vitality  of  the  pro¬ 
geny.  and  to  establish  barrenness  or  limit 
the  breeding  propensity.  Furthermore,  it 
weakens  the  constitutional  vigor  in  a 
marked  degree.  While  it  is  true  that  in¬ 
breeding  oftentimes  perpetuates  type,  uni¬ 
fies  color  markings  and  establishes  produc¬ 
tion,  I  am  sure  that  in  the  instance  cited 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  the  practice. 
Of  course,  if  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
freshening  the  cow  and  paying  no  atten¬ 
tion  whatsoever  to  the  value  of  the  calf 
that  would  result  from  this  service,  no 
harm  would  result  from  the  suggestion. 


Feeding  Growing  Pigs 

Will  you  publish  a  balanced  ration  for 
growing  pigs  without  milk?  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  done  for  a  cow  that  persists  in 
holding  up  her  milk?  J.  B.  D. 

New  York. 

The  term  “growing  pigs’’  is  an  indefi¬ 
nite  one,  and  might  identify  a  youngster 
of  any  age.  Assuming,  however,  that  the 
pigs  in  question  were  of  Spring  farrow, 
they  would  now  weigh  about  100  lbs.  I 
would  recommend  a  ration  consisting  of 
cornmeal  or  hominy,  ground  rye  or  barley 
in  equal  proportions,  to  which  has  been 
added  about  7  per  cent  of  digester  tank¬ 
age,  or  12  per  cent  of  oilmeal.  There  is 
much  to  be  gained  by  supplying  a  variety 
of  feeds  for  growing  pigs;  more  especially 
is  this  true  if  the  youngsters  do  not  have 
access  to  forage  crops,  or  are  not  pastur¬ 
ing  in  a  field  where  there  is  Alfalfa  or 
clover  available. 

.So  far  as  the  cow  holding  up  her  milk  is 
concerned,  there  is  very  little  that  can  be 
done  other  than  to  insist  upon  milking 
her  at  regular  periods,  and  perhaps  with¬ 
holding  the  feed  until  after  milking,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  she  develops  a  genuine  appe¬ 
tite.  Usually  if  she  is  hungry  she  is  more 
apt  to  let  down  her  milk,  and  provided  it 
is  the  practice  of  the  herdsman  to  feed  her 
a  palatable  grain  ration  immediately  after 
milking.  This  habit  usually  obtains  just 
following  calving,  but  it  ought  not  to  per¬ 
sist  throughout  the  lactation  period. 


Alfalfa  for  Horse 

How  is  Alfalfa  feed  for  a  horse  doing 
only  road  work?  The  feed  is  composed  of 
ground  Alfalfa,  corn,  barley,  oats  and  mo¬ 
lasses.  R.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

There  are  a  great  many  materials  on 
the  market  that  are  identified  as  “Alfalfa” 
that  are  intended  to  form  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  horses.  Usually  such  materials 
contain  about  30  per  cent  of  Alfalfa,  10 
per  cent  of  molasses,  and  the  balance  in¬ 
cludes  a  variety  of  refuse  materials  that 
are  not  at  all  suited  for  feeding  horses. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would  have  much 
better  results  by  feeding  straight  Timo¬ 
thy  hay  to  a  road  horse,  and  supplement¬ 
ing  this  with  a  grain  ration  consisting  of 
oats,  bran  and  cracked  corn,  to  which 
about  5  per  cent  of  oilmeal  was  added. 
Alfalfa  in  any  form  is  too  laxative  for 
road  horses,  and  there  is  nothing  that  will 
put  stamina  and  endurance  into  a  road 
horse  as  will  Timothy  hay  and  a  ration 
consisting  largely  of  oats. 


Grain  Ration  for  Cows  and  Hogs 

We  have  a  herd  of  pure  blood  regis¬ 
tered  Jersey  cows,  and  Chester  White 
hogs.  What  do  you  consider  the  best 
grain  ration  for  both  cows  and  hogs,  at 
the  present  time?  We  have  a  20-acre  pas¬ 
ture.  good  grass,  and  are  now  filling  70- 
ton  silo  for  Winter,  and  will  have  25  tons 
Alfalfa  hay.  C.  A.w. 

New  York. 

With  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay  forming 
the  basis  of  your  ration  for  cows,  I  would 
suggest  a  ration  of  250  lbs.  corn  or  hom¬ 
iny  meal.  100  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  laO  lbs. 
of  gluten  and  50  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  or 


oilmeal.  Let  the  cows  have  all  the  silage 
and  Alfalfa  hay  that  they  will  consume, 
and  feed  1  lb.  of  this  grain  mixture  for 
each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  yielded  per  day.  So 
far  as  the  pigs  are  concerned,  they.  too. 
can  secure  a  great  deal  of  their  nourish¬ 
ment  from  Alfalfa  hay,  which  should  be 
supplemented  with  corn  and  tankage. 
Breeding  animals  can  grow  and  do  well 
on  a  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
Alfalfa,  corn  and  oats,  to  which  has  been 
added  about  5  per  cent  of  digester  tank¬ 
age.  If  they  are  shotes  intended  for  fat¬ 
tening  purposes,  the  Alfalfa  will  not  serve 
as  useful  a  purpose,  as  it  is  too  bulky  for 
such  use.  Corn,  oats  and  tankage  would 
give  the  best  results  as  a  fattening  ration. 


Value  of  Buttermilk  and  Whey 

Suppose  cornmeal  (yellow)  is  worth 
$4.50  nor  100  lbs.,  how  much  can  I  pay 
for  a  can  of  buttermilk  (40  qts.).  or  a 
can  of  whey?  I  have  about  30  pigs  that 
I  want  to  fatten  in  the  next  six  weeks. 
The  creamery  is  charging  at  present  25c 
for  buttermilk  and  five  cents  for  whey. 

Taunersville,  N.  Y.  J.  K. 

According  to  Henry  and  Morrison,  in 
“Feeds  and  Feeding,”  buttermilk  to  which 
water  has  not  been  added  is  equal  to  skiin- 
milk  in  feeding  value  for  fattening  pigs, 
and  whey  is  worth  about  half  as  much. 
If  water  is  added  to  either,  the  value  will, 
of  course,  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  dilution.  Whey  should  not  be 
held  in  dirty  vats  until  fermentation  has 
rendered  it  unfit  for  food,  though  the  first 
slight  fermentation  which  it  undergoes  is 
said  not  to  materially  reduce  its  value  for 
pig  feeding. 

Hoard’s  rule  for  finding  the  money 
value  of  skim-milk  when  fed  with  corn  or 
barley  for  fattening  hogs  is  to  multiply 
the  price  of  live  hogs  per  pound  by  six  ; 
thus,  if  hogs  are  worth  20c  per  lb.,  skim- 
milk  is  worth  $1.20  per  cwt.  An  older 
rule,  known  as  Gurler’s,  estimates  the 
value  of  100  lbs.  of  skim-milk  at  half  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  corn.  Corn  at  $4.50 
per  cwt.  equals  $2.52  per  bushel,  this 
making  skim-milk  worth  $1.20  per  cwt. 
Either  rule  may  be  discounted  consider¬ 
ably  and  still  leave  buttermilk  at  25c  per 
40  qt.  can  (about  90  lbs.  1  a  bargain  to 
one  who  has  pigs  to  feed  and  fatten.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  feediug 
value  of  skim  or  buttermilk  is  enhanced 
by  feeding  corn  or  barley  with  it.  If  fed 
alone,  the  value  is  reduced  because  of  the 
lack  of  carbohydrates  in  the  ration.  The 
Hoard  rule  is  to  use  five  instead  of  six 
as  the  multiplier  of  the  pound  price  of 
hogs  if  it  is  desired  to  find  the  value  of 
skim-milk  alone.  M.  B.  D. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  1418) 

I  found  out,  and  a  little  later  I  will  try 
to  tell  what  I  saw.  Great  work  surely, 
for  these  thrifty  housewives  carried  more 
than  their  dinner  in  those  big  market 
baskets.  They  carried  the  prosperity  of 
Lancaster  County  as  well.  Very  likely 
your  grandmother  did  the  same — when 
you  quit  doing  it  the  35-cent  dollar  came 
in.  H.  W.  C. 


SHEEP 


sale  Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 

one  and  two  years  old.  Splendidly  bred,  good  indi¬ 
viduals.  KENOTIN  FARM.  Washington  Mills.  N.  Y. 


Karakul  Rams  and  Ewes  K'S 

Better  ones  higher.  Skins  at  birth  worth  more 
than  ordinary  sheep  at  maturity.  Best  mutton. 
Also  100  good  breeding  ewes.  81. COO. 

CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  New  York 

PLEASANT  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

Seneca  Co.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y* 

Again  on  the  front  R*ftt  with  a  strong  hunch  of  Itaiuhonillet, 
Delaine,  Dorset  and  Cheviot  Kanin.  Also  Du  roc  swine,  all  ages. 

ForSale-,u  Registered  Shropshire YearlingRams 

well  wooled  with  prood  head  covering.  Also  K  im  and  Ewe 
Lambs.  Address  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Route  9,  Ludlow*  ille,  N.Y. 


Choice  Dorset  Rams  Matured  bucks,  MS.  Registra¬ 
tion  Papers  with  each  animal.  BAR-N0NE  RANCH,  Berlin,  N.  T. 


For  Sale-/?eg-.  South  Down  RAM 

three  years  old.  W.  G.  Ritter,  R.  0.  2,  Fairport,  N.Y. 


Reg.  sh kopsh i res.  rams  and  ewes 

FOR  SALE.  Stevens  Bros.  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Refj.  Shropshire  Rams 

few  Ewes.  Walter  B.  Saxton,  VeniceCentre.  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON.  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


CnrColn  HAMPSHIRE  R1IKF.P.  RAMS  and 

ror  oaie  ewes.  Apply  OI*IHU  KAMI,  1‘nrchasp,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Band  C  Type  Delaine  Merino  Rams 

FOR  SALE.  L.  M.  Adams,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


Hampshire  Rams  For  Sale 

CHARLES  1).  DEAN.  Harpursvili.e.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Rck.  Hnmpt.lilre  YEAltl.lNh  HAMS, 

rum  lambs;  few  ewe  lambs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

IIASLETT  BROS.,  Yorkham  Farm,  Seneca,  N.Y. 


j  SWINE 

Chester  Whites 

OF  QUALITY 

We  offer  a  few  grandsons  of  White  Bock, 
farrowed  in  March.  Their  sire  as  a  year¬ 
ling,  weighs  close  to  500  lbs.  Also  take 
orders  for  sows  and  gilts'of  thejbest  blood 
lines,  which  will  be  bred  to  Kramblet yc 
Falcon  and  R aj a h’ s- W i  1  d wood  for  spring 
farrow. 

BRAMBLETYE  FARM,  Setauket,  L. I„ N.Y. 

Chester  White  Fall  Pigs 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Also  fine  big  summer 
pigs  out  of  large  prolific  sows.  Kegistered  boars  3 
months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

BKANDRBTH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  N  Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Boar  Pigs 

4  mos.  old.  $30;  6  from  litter  14,  $35.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  rofunded.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Harry  Vail,  Jr.,  New  Milford, Orange  Co., N.Y. 

Extra  Good  Chester  White  Pigs 

for  breeding  purposes.  We  offer  high-class  stock 
and  ship  only  the  best.  Prices  very  reasonable  con¬ 
sidering  the  quality  of  pigs  we  have  to  sell. 

I).  H. MOSEMANN,  R.1,  Box  144,  Lancaster.  Pa. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  wk.  old,  $13  each.  $25  pair:  $35  trio;  not  akin. 
Spring  Gilts  and  Boars.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton,  N.Y. 

Pure  Bred  O .  X.  O . 

July  and  August  farrow.  Shipped  at  six-wits. -old. 

A  nice  lot  of  boa’s.  Price,  $5)  or  $10  registered. 

ARTHUR  R.  FREEMAN,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 

Improved  Chester  Whiles 

$15  to  $30.  Geo.  F.  Griffie,  R.  No.  3.  Newville,  Pa. 

n„_  n  |  ri  Pigs,  2V.  months,  080  per  pntr. 

neg.  U.  1.  U.  8  HERBERT  II A  ITU,  Maniacs.  N.  Y. 

1  8  by  Schoolmaster 49th; 

11651  OUWO  dam, by  Abo  30th;  April 

lOthFarrow.  $60  each.  3  May  10th  by  son  of  Galloway  Kd. 

Hubert  C.  Heurdsley,  JMontour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  O.  1.  C.  PIGS 

6-8  weeks  old.  J.  0.  SHELMIDINE  8  SONS,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 

Best  Blooded  Durocs 

September  litters.  Thoroughbred  stock,  Orion 
Cherry  King,  Orion  Defender,  Taxpayer,  Top 
Col.,  etc.  Registered  sow.  fall  farrowing,  $75. 
Write  for  free  copy  subscription  magaziue;  also 
free  book—"  How  to  Raise  Hoos." 

ENFIELD-DRAKES1DE  FARMS.  Delaware.  N.  J. 

LOUIS  I,.  DRAKE,  OWNER. 

For  Sale-Four  Duroc-Jersey  Gilts 

Weight,  70  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  Thrifty,  Registered  Stock. 

W.  I..  MERRILL,  Cumberland  Center,  Maine 

Sunnyside  Durocs 

vice  boars.  Booking  orders  lor  fall  pigs.  J.  E.  van  Alstyne,  Kindorhook,  N.Y. 

75  Berkshire  &  Chester  White  Pigs 

From  four  to  six  weeks  old.  Price,  $4  to  55  each. 
Part  ready  for  shipment. 

Leo  Bouse  &  Co.  New  Albany,  l’a. 

Hampshire*  *LL  AGES.  8  wks. -old  pigs  now  ready. 
nainpallllcS  of  breeding.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 

anteed.  M.  1).  PHILLIPS,  North  East,  Penn. 

Yorkshire  Pigs 

PROLIFIC  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  FEEDERS. 
FOUNDATION  STOCK  FOR  ESTABLISHED 
BREEDERS  OR  BEGINNERS  AT  REASONABLE 
PRICES.  Personal  care  assures  intelligent  selection. 
II.  C.  BARTON  SO.  A31HEKST,  MASS. 

Far  «5o|p  inn  Pine  CHESTER  WHITES 

ror  oaie  iuu  rigs  and  berkshires 

Six  woeks  old.  $5  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  be 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Bushore,  Pa.  P.Q.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany,  Pa. 

TAM  WORTH* J  HAMPSHM  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 

It.  1  \Y  iiiMtoii-Suloin,  N.  C. 

Big  Type  POLAND  CHINAS 

Special  prices  on  Registered  Boars  3  to  6  months  old  this 
month.  Write  quick  for  special  prices. 

G,  S.  HALL  -  -  Fanndale,  Ohio 

C POTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS.  The  kind  your  daddies  raised 
O  Large,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfao 
tion  guaranteed.  MOUNTAIN  HOME  STOCK  FARM,  Runelteille.  Ky 

PhochifOC  The  home-table  and  home- 
^ IICOIIIl  CO  market  hog.  We  offer  sev¬ 
eral  excellent  service  hoars.  Also  two  early  Septem¬ 
ber  litters  of  pigs.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

SHEEP 

si°r"  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams 

able  prices.  L.  M.  COLBERT'S  SONS,  East  (  batti.m,  N.  I. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  Lmm!"'it?K.'Rouat,h1i)o^S 

Ewes.  For  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  mudstone,  N.  J. 

Choice  Hampshire  Rams 

J.  D.  SHELMIDINE  &  SONS.  Lorraine,  N.Y, 

I  2  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Ramson! 

imported  ram.  Good  ones.  FRED  VAN  VLKFT,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

Prize-Winning  Tunis  and  Cheviot  Rams  "reasonable  ‘ 

prices.  C.  J.  8HELMIIHNE,  Lorraine,  New  York 

COIf  SALE.  Two  Keg.  Hampshire  Yearling  Itnnis. 

1  Itig  and  well  wooled.  One  3-yr.-old  Ram,  weighs  226 
lbs. ;  a  good  one.  P.  D.  KRAFT,  Willow  Creek,  N.  Y 

For  Sale  -  Reg.  Oxford  and  Hampshire  Rams 

nnd  ewes.  E.  J,  Colbert,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale-1  Reg.  3-yr.-old  Shropshire  Ram 

and  ram  lambs.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  Ancona 
coekerols.  GEO.  SEELY  &  SON,  Chester,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


LOCUST  VALLEY  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER.  RHODE  ISLAND 

Special  Offering  for  September 

Reg.  Pigs,  10  weeks  to  4  months 
SIZE— QUALITY — BREEDING 
2  Selected  Young  Boars 

Address,  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


Prolific 

Berkshires 

Only  a  few  of  these  boar  and  sow  pigs  left,,  sired  by 
a  son  of  the  great  Longfellow's  Double,  Rival  Long¬ 
fellow  20th,  No.  238095,  and  his  son,  Karha’s  Duke 
J  longfellow  3rd,  No.  267474,  and  out  of  our  large  pro¬ 
lific  Sows:  they  are  the  kind  that  feed  right,  breed 
right,  are  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

KARHA  FARM 

CEO.  L.  BARKER,  Supt. 

Parksville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED 

I  BERKSHIRES  I 

■  ■ 

■  Epochal  Strain.  Aug.  and  Sept.  pigs.  Selected  * 
!  stock  tor  broeders  for  shipment  when  8  wks.  : 
!  old.  Boars,  $15;  Sows,  $180.  Service  Boars.  ■ 

j  MIDDLEBR00K  FARM,  Allenhurst,  N.  J.  : 

■  ■ 


^Choice  Berkshires  ^ 

\Ye  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE,  CONSTITUTION,  PROLIFICACY  Our  First  Consideration 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  witli  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  we  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  than 
any  other  three  breeders  in  the  United  States. 
Special  offering  of  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H.  C-  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  II  E  A  V  V  HAM  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sows  and  pigs. 

H.  M.  TERW1LLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Farm, Webster.  Mass. 

Big  Type  BERKSHIRES 

See  my  herd  at  the  Conn.,  New  York,  East¬ 
ern  Exposition  and  Trenton  Inter-State  Fairs. 

Public  Sale,  Oct.  25,  1919 — 30  bears,  30  gilts 

Entire  offering  cholera  immune. 

C.  H.  CARTER.  Whltguern  Farm,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

:  | 

j  Reg.  Berkshire  Boars  j 

•  Sire  — Huntington  Superbus  Lad  No.  244531.  ■ 

HUNTINGTON  VALLEY  FARM 

;  Hcnti.nqton  Mills  -  Luz.eu.sk  Co.,  Ta.  • 

:  : 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  offer  February  and  March  farrowed  Boar  l’igs, 
nearly  ready  for  service,  weighing  100  lbs.,  of  the 
big  type,  with  quality;  By  Symbolcer’s  Superb 
and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd;  registered  and 
crated.  They  are  not  fat  but  healthy.  Address 

J.  E.  WATSON  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 

REGISTERED 

Berkshires 

15  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Spring  Boars  and  fall  pigs. 

H.  GR1MSHAW  -  North  East,  Pa. 

DCDIf  CII 1  DEC— Show  s  too  k  sired  by  that 
Dcnivomnco  Great  Boar  Clove  Valley  Higli- 
elere.  2  beautiful  bred  Gilts,  price  S85  each.  Boar 
pigs,  real  fancy  show  stock.  SIB  to  S20  each.  Qual¬ 
ity— Style— Vitality.  SHADY  SIDE  HERD,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

Large  Type  Reg.  Berkshires 

of  all  ages.  Also  registeied  Jersey  male  calves.  Select 
you  a  hreeder  from  a  14-pig  litter.  Pay  no  cash  until 
you  got  the  stock.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 

Rorlfchiroc  F°R  BREEDERS,  #  weeks  old.  Either 

UCI  IVOIIII  CO  sex:  810  each.  Trios  not  akin- 

CLOVEKUALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Big  Type  Borkshires  BiHEiu-KiWlnocKFAHu1,^ ai-ui,  p«. 

I  ■ - -  i 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  ftet 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

IKt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE  OF 

125  Head  Pure  Bred  Holsteins  125 

Will  be  held  at  Fair  Grounds,  near  Altoona 

Wednesday,  Oct.  8,  1919  at  10  a.  m. 

Strictly  first-clas9  cattle.  Send  for  catalog. 

BLAIR  COUNTY  ( Penna .)  HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

L.  C.  HONSAKER,  Sales  Manager,  Martinsburg,  Pa. 

S.  F.  ZOOK,  Secretary,  Curryville,  Pa. 

GEO.  W.  BAXTER,  Auctioneer 


te^GUERNSEYSrS^ 


Products 


JERSEYS 


Jersey  Bulls 

Will  Increase  t ho  production  nnd  profit  of 
your  herd.  Send  for  our  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices  on  hulls  and  hull  calves, 
rich  in  the  blood  of  The  Champion  Producers. 


HOOD  FARM 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  TIC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

15  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

A  LI.  with  grundams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


J 


400- Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale- 400 

llrt  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  yon 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  m^nth  and  next, 
flood  size,  the  hest  dairy  typo  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  dne  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

OO  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  ilue  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms.  gftfc  Bid«..2cortiandS.aVH?V. 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 
RED  alt  d  WHITES 


200 


We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  front  the  most  critical  buyers,  cows 
weighing  from  1100  to  1400  lbs.  in  heightof  condition 
some  fresh,  balance  from  1  to  10  weeks  awnv. 

Home  of  the  Fancy  Ilolstcin  Cow 

F.  L.  PALMER  .*.  MORAVIA.  N.  Y. 


Laurelwood  Jerseys 

A  lew  hull  ami  heifer  calves  from  R.  of  M.  and  prize  win¬ 
ning  stock  for  sale.  Also  a  few  young  cows  nnd  a  splen¬ 
did  young  hull  of  choice  breeding. 

For  description  and  price  address 

Laurelwood  Farm  Princeton,  Mass. 

Fosterfield’s  Herd  Rea.  Jerseys  To?*,g 

Cows.  Heifers  dne  to  ho  fretlt  this  summer  and  later. 
Calves,  both  sexes,  very  attractive.  Come  and  see  them  or 
write.  CHARLES  Q-  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co..  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  sire  and  dantR.V  to  9  mos.  old.  $<15  each. 
GEO.  I..  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N.  Y. 

thoroughbred  Jersey  Bull  YVo0Noanid75S4^,ord 

Sire,  Rustic  Sigmond.  Dam,  Tmp.  Woodland’s 
l'airy.  Propped  l)ee.  10,  1910.  High  class  animal  in 
every  respect.  Price,  S375  P.  O.  B.  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
Address  ALBEKTHA  Fakm,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Airedales, Collies, andOld  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pnpsall  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  lie.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  lows 


AIREDALE’S 


from  Best.  Bred  Dogs  in  I’.  S. 
and  Canada.  Pups  ami  one 
grown  female  for  sale. 

D.  L.  DITTO  :  :  :  Brandenburg,  Ky. 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPS 


A  frw  choice  pope  ready 
for  September  shipment 
at  very  price?.  Hod  Haven  at  rain.  Papers  fur¬ 

nished  free.  BRAN0RETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandreth.  N  Y. 


ColliePups 


KELSON  nitos. 


Grove  city.  Pa. 


White  Scotch  Collie  For  Sale 

sable  ear  markings.  Splendid  individual  and  disposition. 

•  35.  M Oil  KG  V  \  FAKM.  1‘eeUsUIII,  New  Y  ork 

AIREDALE  PUPS,  $10  and  $15 
Fairchance  Farm  Danielson,  Conn. 

that  give  satisfaction.  Any  size.  White 
or  brown.  I  guarantee  safe  arrival. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  New  London  Ohio 


MMeHolstein  Calves 

either  sex.  £20  to  $25.  Express 
prepaid  on  5  or  more.  Register¬ 
ed  bn li  calves  $25  to  $50.  Regis¬ 
tered  heifers  and  yearlings,  all 
ages.  Write  ns  yoiir  wants.  The 
hest  in  O.  T.  O.  swine. 


ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  Box  253 


=  HOLSTEINS  = 

Stock  assembled  tinder  exacting  requirements  ns  to 
individual  quality  and  sold  under  true  representations. 

TRESES  T  OFFEUIJfOS:— 

2  car  loads  of  cows,  fresh  or  dne  to  calve  soon. 
1  “  load  of  extra  high  grade  bred  heifers. 
1  “  load  of  registered  cows,  now  in  lacta¬ 
tion  or  tine  soon. 

Orders  tilled  for  ear  load  lots  or  less. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD,  Ballsfon Spa,  Saratoga  Co  ,  N.Y. 


i 


King  Segis  Bred  Bulls 

We  have  several  show  hulls  nicely  marked, 
from  two  to  six  months  old,  out  of  excellent 
cows  with  A.  R.  O.  hacking  and  sired  by  a  son 
of  the  $50,000  bull.  Prices  from  $100  to  $175. 

For  Particulars  Address 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

30  r  e  g  i  s  t  e  r  e  d,  30  very  large 
high  grades,  due  this  fall.  SO 
registered,  50  high  grade  year¬ 
lings.  10  registered,  30  higlt 
grade,  8-yr.-olds,  due  this  fall. 
13  registered  hulls,  ready  for 
service.  10  registered  heifer 
calves,  priced  to  sell  at  farm¬ 
er's  prices.  H  Holstein  heifer 
calves.  t'-’O  to  $25  each,  express 
prepaid  in  Tots  of  5. 

JOHN  C.  REACAN,  fully,  N  V, 


FERRETS 


CCDDCTC  Car  C  *  I  a  Exterminate  your  tuts  and 
rCnnClO  rOl  dale  save  your  grain.  Price 
list  free.  Catalogue  10c.  C.  II.  KEEEF.il  A  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


HORSES 


50  Head  Shetland  AN,‘  ,  A,“;EK 


new  price  list. 


atres  and  colors.  Semi  stamp  for 

THE  SHENAN60  PONY  FARMS.  Depl.  0.  Fspyville.  Pa. 


d 


SWINE 


Chester  White  Boars  and  Sows 

ready  to  breed.  $45  each;  trio,  not  akin,  S 1 20:  young 
pigs,  $18  for  lots  of  three;  notakin.  Excellent  stock. 

GROSS  FARMS,  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y, 

Poland-China  PIGS  “»t  8„"£3* 

tu  endless  source  of  Satisfaction  In  V'ality,  Size  and 
Breeding.  Dr.  KNOX.  Box  50,  Danbury,  Conn. 


Registered  Holstein 

$75  Heifer  Calves  $75 

$50,000  It  I.  E  E  !►  1  \  G.  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please,  lteg.  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  132-aere  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  II.  UIVE.VIU  KGII,  Prop.  It.  1,  Oneida,  N.  Y 


FOR 

SALE 


BERKSHIRES 


CLEARANCE  SALE  OF 

Registered  Berkshires 

Two  herd  boars;  Highwood  Rival  25lst,  $150 
Winsor  Wild  Will.  SI 2 5 
hOO-lb.  sow,  Lakeside  Faithful  6th.  $150 
500-lb.  sow.  Balsam  Longfellow  Dix  14th.  $125 
Westwood  Beauty  t>th.  $110 
Four  15-months  sows,  $75  each 
All  sows  due  to  farrow  soon,  25  seven-weeks  pigs, 
beauties,  at  $10  to  $12  each.  4  ten-weeks  pigs  at 
$15  each.  /VI!  stock  in  good  breeding  condition. 

WINSOR  FARM 

ACUSHNET  STATION,  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


Madog  Lass  Pontiac  King 

No.  277843.'  This  hull  was  born  April  16.  1919.  A 
great  grandson  of  King  of  the  Routines.  Light  col¬ 
ored,  k  white,  been  liberally  fed,  is  large  of  his  age, 
ami  a  very  good  individual.  Dam  a  young  daughter 
of  an  18-lb.  Cow.  Price  -  *  SSIOO 

R.  PRICE  EVANS,  Cassville,  New  York 

A  Perfect  Family  Cow  for  sale — "Spruce  Tidy  Crab  Apple." 

Holstein  Keg.  No.  383405,  just  fresh,  with  seeondc.alf: 
a  steady  milker  and  no  faults.  Price,  $500.  Am  lo¬ 
cated  within  easy  trucking  distance  of  New  York  iu 
Orange  Go.  GEO.  E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm.  Howells,  N.Y. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  Higli  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex.  S70  to  $25  each.  f.  H.  WOOD  Cortland,  New  York 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  writffm 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanoo,  N.Y 

YEARLING  GRANDSONS 

of  Pontiac.  Korndyke  from  registered  pure-bred 
Holstein- Friesian  cows  with  A.  It.  O.  records,  for 

sale  at  LAUREL  STOCK  FA  KM,  Goshen, N.Y. 


1B9  300 

The  first  figure  represents  the  average  production  of  a  grade 
herd  in  Minnesota  before  Guernsey  hulls  were  used.  The  sec¬ 
ond  figure  represents  the  average  production  of  the  same  herd 
after  Guernsey  hulls  had  been  used  for  twelve  years.  The 
original  herd  merely  made  the  owner  work.  The  improved 
herd  is  making  him  prosperous.  Which  kind  is  vour  choice? 
Write  to  breeders  for  descriptions  and  prices  an<r  send  for  our 
free  booklet,  “The  Grade  Guernsey. ” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

R  35  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


The  Baltimore  County  Guernsey  Breeders  Association 

WILL  HOLD  A  SALE  OF 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  1.  1919 

IN  THE  NEW  SALE  PAVILION 

T 1 MONIU If,  MARYLAND  (a  short  distance  from  Baltimore) 

FOR  CATALOGUE.  ADDRESS- 


LEANDER  F.  HERRICK.  Sale  Manager 
405  Main  Street  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bnlis  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Belle  Alio  Farms 
GUERNSEY  BULLS 


SIRED  j  Langwater  Royal  Master  23663  I  We  offer 
BY  |  Pencoyd's  Royal  Secret  40665  f  prandsons 

of  King  of  the  May,  9001,  and  Imp.  Golden  Secret  of 
Lilly  Vale,  10028,  two  to  twelve  months.  Some  out  of 
A.  It.  dams.  Herd  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  state. 
These  are  hulls  of  great  promise.  Send  for  sale  list. 

BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  WERNERS VILLE,  PA.,  M.  H.  McCallum,  Mpr 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2'i  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Philmark  f 


exceptionally  fine  hull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


The  Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

We  are  offering  May  Rose  bull  born  January  19. 
1919,  sired  hy  a  son  of  Langwater  May  King  and 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Spotfiwood  Daisy's  May 
King.  Every  female  in  pedigree  is  in  the  A.  R. 
or  great  producing  dam  list.  Dam  will  be  tested 
at  next  freshening.  Calf  broken  color  and  well 
grown  excellent  individual.  Price,  $300. 


WALTER  S.  KERR.  Mgr. 


Cohasset,  Mass. 


Girdle  Ridge  Farm 

Fine  Guernsey  bull  ready  for  service.  20  moR. 
old,  for  sale.  Other  fancy  choice  males.  Address 

SUPERINTENDENT 
GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM,  Katonab,  N.Y. 


OakhurstFarmGuernseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS.  Millerton.  N.  Y. 


K  O  R  S  A.  L,  E 

2-year-old  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

CHAS.  HADDEN  -  Savannah.  N.Y. 

ForSale-6  Reg.  Guernsey  Gows  Sit of 

King  Masher.  W.  A.  SUTHERLAND,  H.  ft.  I,  D,  l, net,.  N.  T. 
P‘>U  SALE—  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf.  Bargain. 


Dii.  E.  F.  BRON  K 


Amsterdam,  N.  V. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


GUERNSEYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
In  every  wav.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST.  Entenore,  W.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
^institution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


For  Sal© 


1  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

sired  by  King  Masher  the  5th,  18361.  Grand¬ 
mother  a  900-lh.  cow  and  own  mother  a  706-lb.  cow. 


CHAS.  H.  MORE.  R.  D.  1, 


Hobart,  N.  Y. 


Waldorf  Farm  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  from  one  to  sixteen  months  old.  From 
A.  R.  dams  with  liierh  records.  Ibices  right  for 
quick  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females. 

W.  B.  DAYTON,  8upt..  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Bull  calves.  R.  Breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smith,  llle  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

Purebred  Guernsey  Bull 
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AYRSHIRES 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  Sale- Ayrshire  Bull  Call  abfi™ 

1919,  from  well-bred  stock,  possessing  show  quali¬ 
ties.  Price,  f.  o.  b..  Monroe.  N.Y.,  registered,  trans¬ 
ferred  and  crated,  $75.  R.  WALTER  JONES,  Monroe, N.Y. 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Bui!  Calves 

CHAS.  D.  WADSWORTH,  Uplsnd  Farms,  Chatham.  N  Y. 


1  ••• 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS 

65  haatlto  freshen  from  Sept,  to  early  winter,  35 
head  of  fancy  high  grade,  weil  marked  Guernseys,  2 
to7yrs.  old:  balance  Jersey  springers  andHolsteins. 
Address  CHARLES  F.  EVERSON.  Moravia,  N.Y,  Bell  Phone 


M  i  1  k  in  g 
Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie,  Pa.,  Marcli  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  prlcea  bull,  a  ten- 
mos.-old  calf.  Held  heading  hulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowell,  Mass. 


AYRSHIRES  AT  AUCTION 


Mr.  George  R.  Wales  wilt  sell  at  Bulrush  Farm. 

No.  Beverly,  Mass.,  Monday,  October  20th,  1919 

his  entire  herd  of  Ayrshires,  headed  by 

LESSNESSOCH  GEM’S  GOOD  GIFT  13887  Imp. 

He  was  sired  by  Lessnessoch  Good  Gift  17300  Imp.  (A.  R.  122)  out  o* 
Lessnessoch  Gem  “22690’’  record  of  71  lbs.  milk  in  24  hours  and  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  best  cows  in  Scotland. 

Lessnessoch  Gem’s  Good  Gift  sired  Lotus  Jean  Armour  36789  sold  at 
auction  for  $8,100,  the  record  price  for  the  breed.  His  calves  are  white  in 
color  and  of  splendid  conformation.  Many  of  the  cows  are  to  calf  by  him 
and  a  splendid  lot  of  his  yearlings  will  be  sold. 

Ten  registered  Shropshire  sheep  will  also  be  sold 
For  catalogue  address  LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  405  Main  Street,  W»rce*ter,  Mail. 
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Simple 

By  Dr.  F. 


Science 

D.  Crane 


Celery  Tonic 

Will  you  inform  mo  how  to  make  colory 
tonic  for  the  nerves?  They  claim  it  is 
made  from  the  roots  of  tlio  celery  plant. 

Now  York.  o.  E.  H. 

We  have  looked  up  several  formulas 
for  celery  tonics,  and  we  think  that  in 
every  instance  the  action  on  the  nsvi»ves 
is  largely  if  not  wholly  due  to  ingredients 
other  than  celery.  As  a  whole,  they  are 
more  highly  medicated  than  is  advisable 
for  self-dosage,  nor  can  we  advise  you  to 
undertake  their  manufacture.  The  seeds 
are  the  part  of  the  plant  most  generally 
used,  but  the  entire  plant,  including  the 
root,  may  be  employed.  You  will  get  all 
the  “virfcueM— there  is  by  eating  the  plant 
or  the  grated  root,  and  you  can  get  plenty 
of  the  root  in  the  form  of  “celeriac”  or 
knob-celery.  If  you  must  have  something 
to  take  out  of  a'spoon,  soak  a  quarter  of 
the  weight  of  ground  celery  seed,  or  half 
the  weight  of  grated  celery  root  in  vine¬ 
gar  (say  four  or  eight  ounces  to  a  pint), 
for  a  couple  of  weeks.  You  will  get 
whatever  value  there  is  in  the  celery,  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar  once  in  awhile 
is  not  likely  to  hurt  you  any.  Besides, 
you  will  find  a  few  dropsvof  the  vinegar 
help  along  most  salad  dressings. 


Metal  Roofs  and  Lightning;  Limestone 
and  Slate  Rocks 

1.  Is  it  true  that  metal-roofed  buildings 
are  seldom  struck  by  lightning,  and  that 
if  the  roof  is  wired  to  the  ground  by  a 
good  conductor  there  is  perfect  protec¬ 
tion?  2.  Do  weathered  limestone  rocks 
act  on  the  soil  as  ground  limestone?  3.  I 
have  seen  a  fine  field  of  potatoes  growing 
in  soil  full  of  decomposing  slaty  rock,  and 
the  yield  was  best  where  the  rock  was 
thickest.  Did  the  rock  influence  the  yield? 

Jamaica,  Vt.  j.  w. 

1.  Lightning  is  so  erratic  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  if  it  is  more  likely  to  strike  one 
thing  rather  than  another.  The  path  of 
the  istroke  through  the  air  seems  to  de¬ 
termine  the  object  hit  in  many  cases,  and 
this  path,  in  turn,  is  affected  by  clouds 
and  air  currents.  Metal-roofed  buildings 
are  certainly  less  apt  to  be  damaged  by 
lightning  for  two  reasons:  the  charge  is 
distributed  over  a  much  larger  space,  and 
is  very  apt  to  discharge  with  little  harm 
by  way  of  gutters  and  leaders.  A  metal 
roof  well  joined  to  a  plate  in  damp  earth 
is  said  to  be  almost  perfect  protection, 
but  there  should  be  -plenty  of  conductor 
and  good  joints.  The  advantage  of  cop¬ 
per  is  that  it  does  not  quietly  rust  away, 
leaving  you  with  a  false  sense  of  security. 
Iron  is  exactly  as  good  as  a  conductor, 
since  that  type  of  electric  discharge 
travels  on  the  surface  of  the  conductor. 
The  chemical  action  is  the  same,  but  the 
speed  is  slower,  so  slow  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  wait  for  it. 

2.  The  action  is  proportional  to  the 
surface,  and  the  relative  surfaces  of  the 
ground  rock  are  almost  infinitely  greater 
than  that  of  the  lumps  of  stone. 

3.  Impossible  to  say,  since  we  know 
nothing  of  the  kind  of  slate. 


A  Talk  About  Catalysis 


c.  w. 


oxygen,  and,  in  round  numbers,  calling 
hydrogen  weight  one  because  it  is  the 
lightest,  we  find  that  it  will  take  eight 
parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  or  1<>  parts 
by  weight  of  oxygen,  but  never  any  more 
and  never  any  intermediate  weights,  as 
five  or  13,  no  matter  if  you  have  your,  gas 
mixtures  made  up  -in  those  proportions; 
If  ■•you  try  to  get  these  to  combine  you 
will  get  the  excess' gas  loft  over,  water  or 
hydrogen  peroxide  will  be  formed,  or  a 
mixture-  of  them,  but-  never  any  inter¬ 
mediate  compound.  Now  if  you  have  such 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  it  will 
stay  a  mixture  of  gases  indefinitely  so 
far  as  we  know.  If  some  outside  agent, 
as  heat  or  electricity,  is  brought  in,  the 
gases  will  combine,  often  explosively,  in 
the  fixed  ratio.  But  if  we  pass  these 
mixed  gases  over  a  bit  of  pipe  stem,  for 
instance,  which  has  been  soaked  in  a 
salt  of  platinum,  dried  and  heated,  so  as 
to  break  down  the  platinum  salt  into  free 
platinum,  the  gases  will  combine  at  once, 
and  quietly,  if  the  thing  is  managed 
rightly,  and  water  will  form  in  the  ratio 
of  .one  to  eight,  and  either  gas,  if  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  this'  ratio,  will  remain  as  a  gas. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  make,  by  other 
means,  the  one  to  1G  combination,  and 
put  it  in  a  polished  platinum  dish,  noth; 
ing  happens,  except  that-  it*  will  slowly 
eva*>orate  just  as  it  would"  in  a 'glass  disln 
But  if  we  make  a  few  scratches  -on  the 
polished  surface,  we  will  see  little  bub¬ 
bles  form  along  these  lines,  and  rise,  and 
others  will  form,  and  so  on,  till  we  have 
the  one  to  eight  compound,  water,  left 
and  the  proportionate  weight  of  the  gas. 
oxygen,  free.  But  the  bit  of  platinum- 
loaded  clay  and  the  platinum  dish  will 
each  appear  to  be  entirely  unchanged  after 
the  gases  have  changed  to  a  liquid  and 
the  liquid  has  changed  to  a  gas  and  an¬ 
other  liquid.  These  two  reactions  have 
been  given  space  because  they  are  among 
the  best  examples  of  “catalytic”  action. 
There  are  also 'cases  known  of  so-called 
“negative  catalysis"  where  a  reaction 


What  is  catalysis? 

New  York. 

No  one  knows.  But  quite  a  good  deal 
is  known  about  it,  and  there  are  a  large 
number  of  instances  known,  in  which  the 
best  explanation  of  what  fs  finally  found 
to  be  present  is  to  say  that  ‘‘catalysis 
has  taken  place. 

The  word  itself  has  been  in  chemistry 
some  time;  it  means  “loosing  beside,’  and 
was  given  because-  the  mere  presence  of 
certain  things  seemed  to  set  other  re¬ 
actions  going.  In  most  cases,  in  fact 
some  would  say  in  all  cases  of  true  cata¬ 
lysis  tin*  active  agent  is  found  unchanged 
or  nearly  unchanged  after  .the  reaction 
is  over.  Even  the  strictest  construction¬ 
ists  are  willing  to  admit  slight  changes, 
under  the  name  mechanical  loss.  But 
the  atoms  and  molecules  are  so  indefinitely 
small, -to  our  perceptions,  that  we  cannot 
be  certain  of  this.  To  a  giant  on  the 
moon,  two  large  armies  of  men  might 
meet  in  battle  on  a  plain  on  the  earth, 
and  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  say  a  dis¬ 
astrous  retreat  in  one  direction  or  com¬ 
plete  capture  of  one  army,  might  seem 
io  be  decided  by  the  advance  of  a  small 
third  army,  which,  as  the  .giant  would 
take  care  to  observe,  would  return  to  its 
camp  practically  unchanged  save  for  a 
slight  “mechanical  loss.”  But  that  loss, 
in  fact,  even  less  than  one  man  in  a  hun¬ 
dred,  might  have  been  the  deciding  factor 
in  the  conflict.  So  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  tin1  loss,  which  is  practically  always 
noted  may  not  be  the  part  of  the  catalyst 
whch  really  does  take  part  in  the  reaction 
and  produce  the  final  effect.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  in  true  catalysis  the  usual 
rules  of  definite  and  multiple  proportions 
do  not  hold  in  respect  to  the  catalyst  and 
do  hold  in  respect  to  the  main  reaction. 
All  chemistry  is  based  on  the  fact,  which 
liarj  been  demonstrated  many  times,  that 
the  elements  combine  with  each  other  in 
definite  ratios  by  weight,,  and,  if  in  more 
than  one  way,  in  simple  multiples  of  those 
weights.  That  is,  there  are  two  well- 
known  compounds  of  hydrogen  and 


would  seem  likely  to  proceed  is  slowed 
down  or  stopped  altogether  by  an  outside 
substance.  Ho  we  must  allow  for  these 
in  any  workable  definition.  Here  is  one 
which  is  so  loose  that  most  chemist?  will 
have  a  better  one:  (fatalysL  is  f  ■•<•.- 
duction  or  inhibition  of  <•!:  rca’ 
or  its  acceleration  or  reta ‘flatten,  by  one 
or  more  substances  which  so  m  r  as  we 
now  know,  do  not  appreciably  ( flange  in 
weight  or  composition,  a,.  .vliioU,  in  any 
event,  do  not  take  part  in  the  reaction 
in  the  known  chemical  proportions. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  many, 
some  claim  all,  reactions  are  really  cata¬ 
lytic.  but  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
to  be ‘  against  this  position.”  However, 
we  are  enlarging  the  field'of  the  known 
reactions  and  in  many  cases  making  prac¬ 
tical  what  has  long  been  a  curiosity.  For 
instance,  sulphur,  with  a  relative  weight 
of  32,  easily  picks  up  an  equal  weight  of 
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was  arsenic,  which  is  almost  always 
present  in  sulphur  ores.  Nearly  all  other 
impurities  will  hurt,  but  arsenic  was  the 
worst,  and  only  traces  were  needed.  In 
fact,  the  arsenic  seemeo  ,<  r^t  on  the 
platinum  so  like  it  acts  c.i  p  .  e  that  it, 
and  other  things,  have  been  called  cata¬ 
lytic  poisons.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
things  have  been  found,  which,  in  mere 
traces,  will  help  a  catalyst  along,  some¬ 
thing  like  those  “vitamines”  perhaps, 
(though  we  really  don’t  know  much  more 
about  catalysts  than  we  do  about  vita- 
mines,  we  merely  know  more  kinds  of 
them),  and  these  are  often  called  acceler¬ 
ators.  At  any  rate,  the  problem  was  to 
purify  the  sulphur  gas,  and  it  has  been 
so  well  solved  that  the  gauze  now  lasts 
for  weeks  and  makes  tons  of  acid  before 
it  has  to  be  purified.  In  one  sense  the 
world  war  was  won  by  catalysts,  for  mu¬ 
nitions  and  poison  gases  were  dependent 


.  neproilnced  from  New  York  Evening  Telegram 

oxygen  from  the  air,  as  anyone  can 
demonstrate  with  a  tut  of  it  and  a  match. 
But  the  resulting  gas  is  very  slow  indeed 
to  pick  up  a  third  of  its  weight  of  oxygen 
and  form  the  basis  of  sulphuric  acid. 
But  if  the  first  oxide  of  sulphur  and  more 
oxygen  is  passed  over  a  bit  of  platinum 
on  pipe  stem,  or,  more  practically,  through 
a  gauze  woven  of  platinum  wire,  you  find 
the  second  oxide  on  the  other  side.  The 
gauze  has  to  be  heated  to  start  it,  but 
after  that  there  is  heat  to  spare  and 
you  have  to  plan  to  keep  it  cool.  This 
was  known  for  years,  the  trouble  was 
that  the  thing  would  run  for  a  few  hours, 
or  a  few  days,  and  then  slow  down  and 
soon  quit  entirely,  and  the  gauze  didn’t 
seem  to  be  much  changed. 

Then  it  was  found  that  the  real  trouble 


on  them,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
it  was  started  on  faith  in  catalysts,  for 
the  11  tins  would  not  have  dared  to  begin 
without  the  Ilaher  process  of  making  am¬ 
monia  by  the  catalytic  union  of  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen.  Not  that  they  wanted  am¬ 
monia,  but  because  that  is  burnt,  also 
catalytic-ally,  to  nitrate  acid,  and  that 
means  explosives  independent  of  Chili 
nitrates.  Then  too,  artificial  or  synthetic 
rubber  depends  on  catalysis. 

Ho  does  your  digestion,  and,  for  all  we 
know,  your  life  itself,  since  the  absorptioti 
of  oxygen  by  the  blood  and  its  interchange 
for  carbon  dioxide  in  the  tissues  has  never 
been  convincingly  explained  on  purely 
chemical  grounds.  The  whole  subject  of 
catalysis  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in 
al  chemistry,  but  it  is  the  most  difficult. 


I  !.'•  u 


Put  Your  Trust  in  Service 

MODERN  efficiency  recognizes  no  such  tiling  as  luck.  It  prepares  for  the 
worst.  And  simply  en  jugh,that  lswhy  the  modern  minded  shooter  chooses 
a  Remington  UMC  gun  and  shells,  dependable  under  all  conditions. 

Most  recent  of  the  many  examples  of  Remind  ton  UMC  leadership  in  service  to  shooters 
is  the  wonderful  Wetproof  improvement  m  shot  shells.  No  matter  what  happens,  your 
Remington  UMC  Wetproof  "’Arrow"  or  " Nitro  Club"  smokeless  or  "New  Club' 
black  powder  shot  shells  can  not  be  injured  by  wet. 

They  may  be  exposed  to  it  for  hours,  but  will  not  soak  through,  bulge  or  scuff.  In  body,  crimp  (or  turn¬ 
over)  and  top  wad  they  will  remain  as  firm  and  perfect  as  when  fresh  loaded  at  the  factory. 

And  they  will  work  through  your  modern  Remington  UMC  autoloading  or  pump  gun  just  as 
smoothly,  fire  just  as  surely  and  give  the  same  top  speed,  best  pattern  and  penetration. 

Today,  more  than  82,700  alert  sporting  goods  and  hardware  dealers  in  the  United  States  sell 
Remington  UMC  —  another  example  of  best  service  to  shooters. 

For  Sale  In  Your  T^Icarest  Town 

Clean  and  oil  your  fun  with  Rem  Oil,  the  combination  Powder  Solvent,  Lubricant  and  Rust  Preventive. 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  A  mmunition  in  the  World 
WOOL  WORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK. 


RS'Vtfc0'1’ 

for  Shooting  Right 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  SEPTEM  HER  IX.  1910. 

Those  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
ho  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  qtio- 
tatiOns  covers  the  qimlitie*  on  hand  at 
the  time.  The  host  grade  of  most  fruits 
and  vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on 
sale  one  week  may  be  much  better  or 
poorer  than  next  week’s  offerings,  so  that 
a  lower  top  price  on  such  products  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  lower  general  mar¬ 
ket.  This  does  not  apply  to  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs.  which  arc  more  thoroughly 
standardized. 

M1I.K  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  September,  $3.21  per 
100  ll>*.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  2U0 
to  210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per 
100  additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per 
cent  butterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER. 

Prices  on  top  grades  of  creamery  are 
slightly  higher.  Medium  and  under  qual¬ 
ities  remain  without  change  and  market 
dull.  IV i th in  the  past  .1.1  years  there  has 
been  a  great  change  in  (lie  'attitude  of 
the  public  toward  low  grade  butter.  Then 
it  was  the  usual  tiling  at  many  restau¬ 
rants  and  fairly  good  hotels,  and  was 
largely  used  as  “cooking”  butter  in  family 
trade.  Now  good  butter,  free  from  any 
suggestion  of  rancidity  is  used  in  most 
of  these  places,  and  there  are  many  low- 
priced  bakeries  who  use  only  high  quality 
butter  in  their  work.  Dairy  ideals  have 
improved  rapidly.  Sanitary  methods  of 
making  and  handling  milk  and  cream; 
the  work  of  the  dairy  schools,  which  are 
now  within  reach  of  every  farm  boy;  and 
the  educational  scoring  of  dairy  products 
at  fairs  and  shows,  have  all  Helped. 


Creamer;,  fancy  lb...'. .  69  to  69J4 

Good  to  Choice  .  66  to  68 

Loner  tirades .  49  to  62 

City  made . 44  '*  47 

Dairy,  best  .  611  to  67 

1  Common  to  good  .  46  to  34 

Paoklng  Stock . . .  ...  4.7  to  46 

CHEESE. 

Business  is  dull.  People  have  been 


urged  to  eat  more  cheese,  but  are  not 
likely  to  do  so  while  the  dealers  continue 
to  rush  so  much  poorly  cured  cheese  on 
the  market.  Curing  will  not  make  good 
cheese  out  of  poor  material,  but  lack  of  it 
will  spoil  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a  choice  product. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  aotg  ”>  71 

Good  to  choice .  29  to  70 

Bklius,  best . .  21  to  22 

Fair  to  good .  14  to  16 


i  •  KUOS. 

Prices  remain  without  much  change. 
There  are  occasional  sales  of  fancy  at  a 
cent  advance,  but  the  volume  of  such 
business  is  comparatively  small.  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  sending  shipments  here  regu¬ 
larly.  usually  of  high  quality  and  ranging 
mainly  between  t!T>  ami  Toe.  There  is  a 


large  offering  of  medium  grade  gathered 
stock  from  the  East  and  Middle  West, 
which  is  hard  to  sell. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  76  i*  78 

Medium  to  good  . 66  (a  77 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  66  to  66 

Common  to  good .  62  to  67 

Gathered,  best,  white .  70  '.<*  77 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  63  @  66 

Lower  grades . . .  70  to  42 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Natl  re  Steers . 10  50  (A  15  60 

Ball*  .  6  IK)  to  s  76 

Cows . 400  to  9  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbe .  22  00  @26  00 

Culls . 10  04)  @17  00 

lings . 1.5  00  nils  6t) 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  00  to  7  (HI 

Lambs  . . 14  00  a  16  76 


I.IVK  POULTRY. 

The  market  is  slow  on  all  except  heavy 
fowls.  Shipment*  are  now  arriving  for 
the  Hebrew  New  Year,  which  this  year 


comes  on  September  25. 

Sales 

lire 

1*0- 

ported  :it:  Fowl*.  31  to 

35c ;  chickens. 

30  to  32c;  ducks.  25  to 

28c;  roosters. 

19c;  geese,  20c;  turkeys. 

25  to  3 

Oe. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

«t 

45 

Fair  to  Good . 

.  74 

@ 

40 

Broilers,  lb . 

48 

Fowls  . 

<4* 

78 

.  21 

tit 

22 

Squabs,  dox . 

to  8  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  1UU  lbi . . 

toll 

76 

Pea  . . . 

_  7  oo 

«u  S  50 

Medium  ..  . 

. . 7  IM) 

<o»  H  50 

Bed  Kleiner . 

....111. 50 

to  1 4 

00 

\V  lif te  Kidney  ,  . 

(a  \  2 

50 

Yellow  Eye  . 

. 7  00 

<*b  7 

60 

Lima.  California . . 

...  .  12  00 

to  12 

26 

HONEY. 

Practically  no  comb  ou  the 

mu  rket 

now.  Extracted  from  the  South  and 
West  Indies  is  wholesaling  at  $1.50  to 
$2  per  gallon. 

l'KUITS. 

Apples  going  at  the  pre\  ions  high  tig- 
ures  on  all  sound  stock.  Windfalls  bring 
from  $1  til),  depending  on  how  badly 
damaged.  Peaches  scarce,  some  Western 
New  York  having  gone  at  $4  50  to  $5 
per  bushel  basket.  Crape*  moving  along 
well.  Pears  higher. 


Apples.  Wealthy,  bbl .  4  oil  (A  7  .Ml 

Fall  Pi  pul  ns  .  5  (Hi  ot  7  0» 

Twenty  Ounce .  4  00  (>i  7  nil 

Oldenburg .  7  00  to  7  o • 

Wolf  River .  7  00  @  8  00 

Greening .  4  00  a  7  00 

Uruvenstein .  4  00  *4  7  60 

McIntosh .  4  60  to)  9  00 

Alexander .  4  00  <»  7  00 

Windfalls  . 1  00  to  1  75 

Pears.  Hurt  eft,  bbl .  4  00  <31000 

Socket,  bbl . . .  7  00  mil  00 

Oranges,  box  .  6  00  to  9  00 

Lemons,  box  . . 4  60  n~  7  00 

Grape  Fruit  . 6  00  to  7  50 

Pineapples.  36s  to  70s .  4  60  to  7  60 

Peaahes,  6-bkt.  orate  . 3  (Ml  to  4  00 

llu.  bUt., . .....3  00  to  »  60 


Muskmelons,  bu., .  3  00  @  3  60 

Huckleberries,  qt...., . .  18  to)  28 

Plums’.  6-lb.  bkt.  .  . . ' . ;  fill  to  65 

Grapes,  8-bkt,  crate . .  1  00  to  1  26 

vegetables. 

Potato  market  slow.  Heavy  damage 
from  rot  is  reported  in  some  sections  and 
buyers  are  cautious.  Sweet  corn  low. 
Lima  beans  in  much  larger  .receipt,  the 
vines  haying  recovered  from  the  early 
worm  damage.  Onions  averaging' poor. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  5  00  to  5  60 

Jersey,  bbl . . .  3  (  0  to  4  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  1  00  tot  75 

Beets,  bbl . . '  . .  2  DO  to  2  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  150  to  2  25 

Cabbage— bbl .  1  00  to  150 

Lettuce,  haif-bbl.  basket .  25  to  1  00 

Onions'.  100  lbs . . .  2  00  to  3  50 

String  Beans  bbl . . .  75  to  2  00 

Squash,  bn,  ,  . . .  . . .....  1  00  to  2  60 

Egg  Plants,  bu . . .  75  to  90 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl.. .  1  00  1  50 

Okra,  bu . .....  2  00  to  3  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  160  @2  00 

Peas,  bu.  bkt .  1  50  @4  00 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate. v,  .  1  .50  @  2  60 

3-pk.  box . .  .  1  00  to  1  75 

Kadlshes.  100  bunches . 1 .50  @  2  60 

Sweet  Corn,  loo  ears . 1  00'  @  2  75 

Horseradish,  100  lbs.  .  4  00  @  6  00 

Peppers,  bbl . .' . 1.50  to  4  00 

Komalne,  bu . . . . .  50  @  1  00 

Mushrooms,  lb . . .  SO  @  1  10 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  32  00  @34  00 

No.  2 . 29  00'  @3100 

N  o.  3 . . . ; .  .25  00  to  27  00 

Shipping . 22  00  @21  00 

Clover. mixed . . ...:. . 24  00  '*30  00 

Straw,  Uye . 14  00  tol6U0 

CHAIN. 

_  Following  are  Government  prices  on 
No.  2  red  wheat  at  various  markets  :  New 
York,  $2  •ITtfj ;  Chicago,  $2.23;  Kansas 
City,  82.13;  Sr.  Louis.  $2.21,  Corn,  No, 
2.  yellow.  New  York,  $1.1*1 ;'  pats.  No.  2, 
white,  7 Sc ;  rye,  $1.57;  hurley,  $1.30. 

Wool. 

Business  is  very  quiet  at  hoth  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.  At  the  recent  Phila¬ 
delphia  auction  SO  per  cent  of  tin1  offer¬ 
ings  were  reported  withdrawn.  Current 
prices  at  Boston  are :  New  York  and 
Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  72  to  S2c; 
half  blood,  75  to  78c;  three-eighths  blood, 
OS  to  09c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  half 
blood  combing.  SO  to  81c;  unwashed  de¬ 
laine,  S2  to  SOc.  New  England  half  blood, 
72  lo  75c;  three-eighths  blood.  OS  to  09c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

l  ine  grades  of  table  creamery  are  in 
light  supply  and  market  fairly  iirm. 
Medium  grades  are  dull.  Fancy  prints, 
04.  to  00c;  tub  creamery,  best,  01  to  02c; 
good  to  choice,  53  to  57c;  lower  grades, 
4s  to  50c. 

C11EE8K. 

Business  light  and  market,  dull.  New 
York  and  Western  fancy,  32  to  33c;  fair 
to  good,  30  to  31c. 

Eggs. 

Receipts  of  nearby  are  light  and  mar¬ 
ket  linn  for  all  attractive  stock.  Fancy 
selected,  01.  to  03c;  gathered,  best,  52  to 
55c;  lower  grades,  44  to  48c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Much  of  tin'  chicken  stock  offered  is  in¬ 
ferior,  and  for  such  the  market  is  dull. 
Sales  are  reported  at:  Fowls,  .32  to  38c; 
chickens.  34  to  30c;  roosters,  23  to  24c; 
ducks,  25  to  27c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  fowls  light  ;  chickens  main¬ 
ly  inferior  and  going  slowly.  Fowls,  30 
to  39c;  fancy  broilers,  45  to  50<- ;  common 
to  good,  30  to  35c;  ducks,  32  to  35c; 
squabs,  doss.,  $0  to  $8.25. 

Fruits 

Apple  and  pear  market  firm;  peaches 
selling  well  when  sound.  Apples,  bu.  bkt., 
$1  to  $2.25  ;  bid..  $3  50  to  $9  ;  pears,  Bart¬ 
lett.  hit.,  $1.50  to  $-1.25;  Socket,  Ini..  $2.50 
to  $+.50:  peaches,  lot.  bkt  .  $  1 .50  to  $2.50; 
grapes.  4-11).  bkt.,  23  to  25c ;  watermelons, 
100.  $8  to  $20;  muskmelons.  crate  of  15. 
si  to  $1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes  in  large  supply;  cabbage  sidl¬ 
ing  well.  Potatoes,  150  lb.  sack.  $3.25  to 
$4.25;  %-bu.  bkt..  50c  to  $1.20;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  bbl..  $2.25  to  $3.75 ;  hit.  bkt.,  $1  to 
$125;  cabbage,  ton.  $40  to  $55;  onions, 
hit  bkt.,  81  to  $2;  100-lb.  sack,  $2.50  to 
$3.50. 

II  A V  AND  STRAW 

No.  1  hay  in  fair  demand ;  other  grades 
dull.  Hay.  No.  1  Timothy.  $34:  No.  2. 
$30  to  $31;  No.  3.  827  to  $28;  clover 
mixed.  $2!>  to  831  ;  straw,  rye,  813  to  $14  ; 
oat  and  wheat.  $11.50  to  $13. 

Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

REPORTS  OF  REDUCED  YIELDS  STIFFEN 
PRICES  OF  SOME  LINES 

Apples  continue  interesting,  and  there 
is  a  rather  sensational  reduction  on  ex¬ 
pected  yield  of  potatoes,  onions  and  cab¬ 
bage.  Otherwise  the  conditions  are  quiet 
and  price  changes  are  only  moderate,  but 
are  not  starting  downward  so  generally  as 
during  the  preceding  six  weeks. 

ACTIVE  START  FOR  POTATOES 

While  the  crop  seems  to  he  15  per  cent 
below  last  year,  the  early  shipments  are 
heavy,  especially  front  Maine  and  New 
Jersey;  also  from  early  sections  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  The  large  shortage  seems  to  he 
in  tin1  West,  amounting  to  a  cut  Of  onc- 
third  in  Colorado.  The  Eastern  States 
promised  nearly  a  full  yield  until  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  blight  and  rot,  which  may 
cause  a  serious  reduction  from  early  fig¬ 
ures.  The  trouble  in  the  West  was 
caused  by  drought.  Prices  have  been  sag¬ 
ging  everywhere  at  the  usual  result  of 
heavy  supplies  at  harvest  time.  The  range 


of  values  is  now  below  that  of  a  year  ago, 
running  $2.50  to  $2.85  per  10O  lbs.,  whole¬ 
sale,  compared  with  $2.60  to  $3  at  that 
time. 

ONIONS  IN  STRONG  POSITION 

News  grows  worse  and  worse  regarding 
the  onion  crop.  The  yield  is  evidently 
about  midway  between  the  big  crop  of  hist 
year  and  the  very  short  crop  of  1916. 
The  yield  is  disappointing  in  most  com¬ 
mercial  sections  except  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  New  England.  Shipments  from  these 
t  wo  sections  are  liberal :  others  are  ship¬ 
ping  moderately,  although  early  maturity 
and  high  prices  hoth  encourage  fairly  ac¬ 
tive  early  market  movement.  Wholesale 
ranges  of  $3  to  $4  per  100  lbs.  look  good 
to  shippers,  compared  with  about  $2.50  a 
year  ago.  flood  stock  seems. to  he  in  de¬ 
mand  for  storage. 

CABBAGE  ALSO  RATHER  LIGHT 

Another  crop  which  promises  to  land 
midway  between  last  year’s  very  heavy 
yield  and  the  short  crop  of  1910  is  North¬ 
ern  cabbage.  Acreage  was  much  below 
last  year  and  yield  per  acre  is  also  lower, 
especially  in  New  York,  the  leading  pro¬ 
ducer.  But  Wisconsin  and  Colorado,  both 
heavy  shippers,  have  a  good  yield,  that  of 
Colorado,  chiefly  on  irrigated  land,  reach¬ 
ing  11.6  tons  per  acre,  compared  with  lit¬ 
tle  over  one-half  that  yield  in  the  dry 
Middle  West,  and  below  eight  tons  in 
New  York  State.  The  price  .so  far  is 
fully  double  that  of  last  year,  reaching 
$35  to  $60  per  ton  in  various  city  markets, 
and  netting  producers  about  $40  in  Wi'et.- 
ern  New  York.  Kraut  manufacture  was 
unusually  light  last  year  and  is  therefore 
likely  to  draw  heavily  on  this  year’s  West¬ 
ern  crop. 

APPLE  PRICES  HOLDING  FAIRLY  WELL 

Recent  sales  of  Winter  apples,-  tree  run 
in  Western  New  York,  are  quoted  $4  to 
$5  without  barrel.  These  are  Baldwins 
and  Greenings.  Some  growers  are  asking 


a  good  deal  more,  and  buying  has  been 
less .  active.  The  crop  seems  likely  to 
grade  rather  heavily  to  No.  2  or  ’3  in 
all  Eastern  sections,  scab,  rust  and  spot 
being  quite  prevalent  in  orchards  not  well 
sprayed.  Prices  range  from  $6  to  $7  per 
hhl.  for  best  stock  of  Fall  kinds,  in  the 
country  and  $7  to  $8  in  the  city,  hut  or¬ 
dinary  to  poor  stock  sells  much  lower. 
More  apples  than  formerly  are  marketed 
in  bushel  basket*,  best  lots  ranging  $2  to 
$2.75,  wholesale.  Most  States  are  ship¬ 
ping  more  than  last  year  so  far,  despite 
the  lighter  Eastern  Winter  crop.  High 
prices  encourage  early  movement  of  the 
crop,  and  early  varieties,  which  usually 
make  up  over  10- per  cent  of  the  whole 
commercial  crop,  are  yielding  better  than 
Winter  kinds  this  season.  The  whole  sit¬ 
uation  depends  much  on  whether  the  large 
and  line  Western  box  apple  crop  goes  lib¬ 
erally  to  Europe  or  whether  it  must  be 
sold  chiefly  at  home. 

Peaches  are  moving  liberally  from  New 
York  State  and  the  far  West.  Most  other 
sections  are  slowing  down.  Prices  sagged 
off  ji  little  front  the  highest,  hut  the  mar¬ 
kets  liave’  held  remarkably  well  through¬ 
out  the  season.  Considering  the  fairly  large 
crop.  A  New  Hampshire  farmer  writes 
that  he  and  his  neighbors  could  not  sell 
their  peaches  and  berries  at  any  price  this 
year,  and  he  blames  the  sugar  shortage. 
Choice  large  stock  lias  brought  at  least 
$3  per  bushel  most  of  the  time  in  Boston 
this  season,  and  a  New  England  grower 
so  located  as  not  to  he  able  to  use  a  mar¬ 
ket  like  that  seems  to  have  picked  the 
wrong  crop  for  his  conditions.  No  use  to 
plant  peach,  plum  or  cherry  trees  unless 
a  quick  marketing  plan  can  he  worked 
out.  Oregon  and  Washington  peaches  do 
well  in  Eastern  markets.  Why  not  South¬ 
ern  New  Hampshire?  As  for  the  sugar 
supply,  that  is  not  likely  to  he  the  draw¬ 
back  it  was  in  11*17-18.  owing  to  export 
restrictions  now  being  put  ou  by  the  Sugar 
Equalization  Board.  .  ,0.  B.  F. 


Such  a  fine , 
warm  house 
at  such  small 
expense  ! 


mm 


Solves  Many  Problems 


With  but  a  single  pipe — one  register  only — this  entirely  modern,  scientifi¬ 
cally  designed  furnace  [made  and  guaranteed  by  the  oldest  and  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  heating  apparatus  in  the  United  State?  furnishes  a  con¬ 
stant  circulation  of  fresh,  warm  air  throughout  every  room  in  the  house — 
abundant  heat  at  all  times,  evenly  distributed, 


Just  think  of  what  this  means  in  economy  !  Installation  coats  cut  to  a 
minimum.  No  lengthy  pipes  to  buy  or  run  to  various  positions.  No  cooling 
of  the  heat  before  it  can  reach  your  rooms.  Less  dust — less  dirt — less 
labor.  Direct  heat  rises  and  spreads  instantly  to  the  upper  floors.  None  is 
wasted.  Warm  house,  cool  cellar.  And  you  can  burn  any  kind  of  fuel — 

LESS  OF  IT  than  is  demanded  by  other  types 
of  heaters. 


The  Richardson  One-Pipe  Heater  is  suit¬ 
able  for  city  or  country  homes,  schools, 
churches,  stores,  etc.  old  or  new  buddings. 
NOW  is  the  economical  time  to  install. 


Richardson  &  Boynton  Co. 

Established  1837 

31  West  31st  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 
Rochester  Providence  Newark 

fc Perfect  heat  for  every  type  of  bwiding” 

v  . . 

!  CHECK  i.V  SQUARE.  Address  nearest  office) 
j  I  am  interested  in 

□  Richardson  Heating  Apparatus  O  Ranges 
i  81  Q  Garage  Heaters  □  Laundry  Tank  Heaters 

a 

s 

• 

;  Name _ 

•  ■ 

:  Address - 
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The  RICHARDSON 

ONE -PIPE  HEATER 


1432 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  27,  10 If* 


NEPI1NSET  ROOFS 


Good  Old  Paroid 


**Good  old  Paroid” — That’s  what  farmers  call  the  best  roll 
roofing  ever  made. 

For  more  than  20  years  Neponset  Paroid  has  protected 
cattle,  poultry,  stock,  tools,  equipment,  crops,  and  homes 
from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  sleet,  sun  and  snow — at  the  low¬ 
est  service  cost  per  square  foot  per  year. 

One  farmer  writes,  “Neponset  Paroid  is  the  greatest  roofing 
investment  I  ever  made.  Ten  years  ago  1  decided  that  to 
keep  my  prize  stock  warm  and  healthy  I  needed  on  the  roof 
and  siding  of  my  barn  the  best  roofing  that  money  could  buy. 
I  bought  good  old  Paroid.  It’s  still  good  old  Paroid — it 
hasn't  cost  me  a  penny  for  repairs  and  it  still  looks  good  for 
another  ten  years.” 


Three  Colors — Red,  Green,  Gray 


Paroid  slate-surfaced  comes  in 
two  colors — natural  slate-red  und 
slate-green.  It  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  slate-surfaced  roll  roofing 
made.  Just  what  you  need  for 
your  house  or  barn — right  over 
old  wooden  shingles.  Paroid  gray 
comes  in  two  weights.  Build  and 


repair  NOW.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  use  Paroid.  There’s 
a  Neponset  Hoofing  for  every 
need  and  every  purse.  If  you 
do  not  know  who  is  your  nearest 
dealer  in  Neponset  Hoofs  write 
to  us.  Send  for  free  booklet, 
"Repairing  and  Building.” 


BIRD  &c  SON,  Incorporated  (Established  1795)  East  Walpole, 


Sheep  Notes 


A  Woman’s  Flock  of  Sheep 

lu  the  Winter  of  lf>18  I  said  to  my 
boys  I  would  like  to  have  a  few  sheep  for 
the  lawn  ;  it  is  so  large  and  so  much  work 
to  keep  it  mowed  in  the  Summer  some¬ 
times.  The  last  of  February  my  sou  was 
in  town  when  a  sale  occurred  and  bought 
them  for  $15  per  head.  The  next  day  he 
drove  them  home  through  quite  a  deep 
snow.  There  were  11*  ewes  and  a  ram. 
The  owes  had  white  faces  and  feet  and 
legs  :  I  don’t  know  what  breed  they  were. 
The  ram  was  a  registered  Horned  Dorset. 
I  liked  them  ;  they  were  fine  wooled  and 
large  and  young. 

John  said:  ‘‘Here  they  are,  mother;  it 
is  up  to  you  to  feed  them.”  I  fed  them 
corn  and  oats  morning  and  night,  gave 
them  hay  and  cornstalks,  all  they  would 
eat.  By  the  first  of  April  they  had  20 
lambs.  I  lost  one  owe;  she  got  hurt,  so 
I  had  18  ewes  and  20  lambs.  When  the 
grass  on  the  lawn  was  large  enough  to 
turn  them  out  we  put  a  fence  around  the 
rose  garden.  They  ran  on  the  lawn  till 
Summer.  I  sold  the  lambs  for  $203  and 
the  wool  for  .$107. 

The  first  of  September  I  turned  them 
in  the  meadow.  The  boys  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  that,  as  they  had  so  many  regis¬ 
tered  cows.  They  said  they  did  not  like 
to  eat  after  sheep.  In  the  Fall  my  sou 


the  weeds,  while  the  Ilamps  and  Shrops 
will  lie  down  a  long  while  before  the 
Cheviot  does. 

“Sheep  should  never  have  gone  out  of 
our  business  in  this  country  ;  there  never 
was  a  time  when  they  would  not  have 
paid.  If  you  have  a  dozen  ewes  take 
good  care  of  them. 

“Now  nobody  in  this  world  can  keep 
sheep  unless  they  grow  better  themselves. 
They  have  to  learn  patience  in  tin*  first 
place :  they  have  to  learn  to  do  the  square 
thing,  and  show  tenderness  and  mercy. 
No  man  ever  kept  sheep  who  had  murder 
iu  his  heart.” 

But  we  have  been  taught  that  Abel  was 
the  gardener  while  Cain  was  the  herds¬ 
man — probably  keeping  sheep.  Possibly 
dogs  in  his  flock  stirred  him  to  evil.  In 
any  event  this  is  what  they  tell  about  Mr. 
Kendall’s  plan  : 

Mr.  Kendall  orders  a  large  number  of 
sheep  let  out  in  a  10-acre  field,  and  in 
a  moment  they  scatter  in  all  directions. 
He  then  calls  Scotta  and  his  young  part¬ 
ner.  Chub,  and  says  in  a  low  voice: 
“Scotta.  I  think  you  had  better  round  up 
the  sheep.” 

In  an  instant  the  dogs  are  away  like 
a  whirlwind.  In  a  wide  circle  they  sweep 


.1  Woman's  Flock  Pasturing  on  the  Jnncn 


Land  clearind'^ffi 

fully  explained%|| 


After  you  have  read  the  chapter  on  “Better  Stump 
Removing”  in  our  book,  “Better  Farming  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder,”  you  will  know  how  easily  and 
quickly  you  can  clean  up  your  fields.  After  you 
have  blasted  a  few  stumps  you  will  feel  like  Harry 
A.  Wright,  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  who  writes: 

"Now  I  know  that  land  which  1  cleared  by  yrubbinir  could  have  brrn 
cleared  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder  more  easily  and  at  one-quarter  the 
expense.  I  never. dared  tackle  the  Btumps  on  part  of  my  land  before, 
but  now  1  am  getting  the  stumps  out  and  planting  it  to  trees." 

“Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder”  also 
tells  how  to  remove  boulders,  blast  the  subsoil  and 
beds  for  trees,  make  ditches  and  do  other  farm  jobs 
with  Atlas  Powder.  A  copy — sent  free — will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  your  library.  The  coupon  at 
the  right  will  bring  the  book.  1 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del.  I  Addres»  - 

Dealers  everywhere.  Magazine  stocks  near  you.  ^  ““  “ 

M^FarmPowder 


The  Safest  Explosive. 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Seiul  me  “Better  Farming  with  Ati... 
Farm  Powder."  1  am  interested  in 
explosives  tor  the  purpose  before  which 
1  mark  “X." 

□  Stump  Bleating 

□  Boulder  Blasting 

□  Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Tree  Planting 

□  Ditch  Digging 

U  Road  Making  R  N — 6 

Name _ 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


was  in  Newark  market  and  bought  me 
enough  ewes  to  make  50.  They  were 
black-faces,  not  as  large  as  the  others. 

I  They  ran  in  the  different  fields  till  Christ¬ 
mas.  I  always  put  them  on  the  lawn 
every  uight.  as  I  was  afraid  of  dogs.  An 
|  old  gentleman  came  to  spend  the  Winter 
with  us.  He  made  three  nice  racks  to 
feed  them  in.  I  turned  the  feeding  over  to 
him.  as  there  were  more  than  I  could 
manage.  Their  Winter  quarters  were  an 
open  shed  and  yard  in  front,  and  closed 
barn.  There  was  a  large  iron  trough  with 
running  water  in  the  yard. 

One  uight  about  12  o'clock  I  heard  dogs 
barking.  I  got  up  quickly  and  told  Jim 
the  dogs  were  in  the  sheep.  He  took  the 
gun  and  went  to  the  barn.  He  shot  iu 
the  yard  and  three  dogs  came  out  under 
the  gate.  He  tried  to  shoot,  but  the  gun 
would  not  go  off,  so  they  all  got  away. 
They  had  one  sheep  down,  but  had  not 
killed  any.  After  that  we  put  them  in 
rhe  closed  burn  every  night.  1  have  50 
lambs;  they  are  very  tine,  nearly  all  ready 
for  market.  The  boys  have  'the  ewes 
clipped  :  the  wool  is  fine.  They  are  fat, 
read v  for  the  market.  But  I  do  not  like  to 
have  them  killed  ;  they  are  too  fine  for  keep¬ 
ing  over  another  year.  One  was  lame  ;  we 
put  her  iu  a  small  house  with  a  wire 
door.  She  had  a  fine  lamb.  One  day  I 
heard  a  dog  barking  there.  1  sent  the  boy 
out  with  the  gun  :  it  weut  off  and  there 
was  a  dead  dog.  I  am  sending  a  picture 
of  just  a  few  of  them,  taken  on  the  lawn. 
I  have  sold  most  of  them  now.  M.  C.  ii. 

New  Jersey- 


New  Sheep  Talk 

Mr.  W.  B.  Kendall  of  Maine  lias  some 
original  ideas  about  sheep,  which  art* 
brought  out  in  a  recent  newspaper  inter¬ 
view.  For  example,  this  classification  of 
sheep  iu  the  animal  kingdom : 

“What  the  strawberry  is  to  the  vege¬ 
table  world  the  sheep  is  to  the  animal 
world.  As  the  Frenchman  said.  ‘Doubt¬ 
less  God  might  have  made  a  better  prod¬ 
uct.  but  doubtless  He  never  did.’ 

“All  they  ueed — both  the  strawberry 
und  the  sheep — is  cultivation.  But  the 
sheep  is  the  greater  aristocrat  of  the  two 
because  he  has  come  down  from  Abra¬ 
ham’s  time  and  before.  The  first  occupa¬ 
tion  known  iu  the  world  is  the  keeping  of 
sheep. 

"There  are  different  types  of  sheep. 
The  Cheviot  is  like  the  old-fashioned 
woman.  8he  is  so  ambitious  that  she 
1  will  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  clipping 


around  tin*  field,  while  the  sheep  begin  to 
run  toward  the  center.  With  each  turn 
the  sin*)*] i  come  nearer  together  as  the 
dogs  close  in. 

In  less  than  three  minutes’  time  the 
sheep  are  packed  in  n  close  bunch,  with 
heads  turned  outward.  The  dogs  now 
take  their  stand,  and  if  a  sheep  ventures 
to  leave  the  bunch  she  is  quickly  nipped 
in  the  leg  by  one  of  them  and  is  glad 
enough  to  retreat  into  place. 

"No  dog.”  explains  Mr.  Kendall,  "will 
attack  a  sheep  that  remains  motionless. 
The  average  flock  of  sheep  at  once  starts 
to  run  when  a  strange  dog  appears.  When 
the  sheep  stop  and  form  a  bunch  the  dog 
slinks  away.  My  sheep  are  trained  as 
well  as  my  dogs.  They  never  run  from  a 
strange  dog,  but  immediately  ‘bunch.’  I 
haven’t  lost  a  single  sheep  by  dogs  in  the 
past  two  years.” 

This  is  why  Mr.  Kendall’s  luck  still 
holds  good  : 

"Nearly  every  family  around  here  has 
a  telephone,,  and  if  a  strange  dog  gets 
among  my  sheep  1  am  usually  notified. 
We  have  one  auto  with  a  loaded  gun  and 
a  spade  for  grave  digging.  That  dog  is 
usually  cared  for  before  he  can  catch  a 
running  sheep.  I  have  settled  the  dog 
danger  with  these  Collies.  They  train  my 
sheep  to  ‘bunch,’  and  that  is  the  secret  of 
my  success.” 


Staggers 

We  have  a  horse  singularly  affected 
when  at  work.  He  stands  up.  shakes  his 
head  and  acts  as  though  hi*  suffers  with 
pain  in  his  head,  throws  his  right  car 
down,  is  worse  when  perspiring;  some¬ 
times  once  a  day,  other  days  ofteuer ;  it 
even  acts  in  this  way  when  in  stable. 
Fan  you  tell  us  what  is  the  matter  with 
him?  m.  w.  w. 

Virginia. 

See  that  the  collar  fits  properly  and 
that  the  bridle  does  not  hurt  iu  any  way. 
Far  ticks  may  cause  such  symptoms. 
They  are  common  .ip  Texas,  but  we  do 
not  know  if  they  are  prevalent  in  your 
district.  Stomach  staggers,  induced  by 
overfeeding  and  lack  of  exercise,  causes 
similar  symptoms,  just  after  starting 
work,  but  the  horse  usually  falls,  ns  it 
also  does  iu  epilepsy. 


Gf.okge  came  crying  to  his  mamma. 
“I’ve  broken  pussy's  saucer,”  In*  whim¬ 
pered.  "Never  mind,  darling,”  said  mam¬ 
ma.  “we  can  get  pussy  another.  How  did 
you  do  it?”  “I  was  hammering  it  with 
daddy’s  watch.”  —  Melbourne  Australa¬ 
sian. 
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Only* 


JUST  pick  out  what  you  want  from  the  illustrations  below,  and 
order  by  letter  or  post  card  direct  from  this  bargain  page  at 
our  risk.  You  may  order  as  many  articles  as  you  please,  $1  down 
on  each  item  you  select,  easy  terms  on  balance  on  each  thereafter. 
When  fhe  article  reaches  you,  use  it  30  days  onabsolutely  free  trial. 
If  it  fails  to  meet  your  expectations  as  a  remarkable  bargain, ship 
it  back  and  we  will  pay  transportation  both  ways— the  trial  costs 
you  nothing.  If  you  keep  the  article,  take  practically  your  own 
time  to  pay  on  the  convenient  Hartman  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


THIS  amazingly  liberal  offer  enables  you  to  prove  by  actual 
use  in  advance,  without  risk  or  obligation,  the  big  bargain 
values  we  give,  before  you  pay  for  your  order.  Can  you  think 
of  a  fairer,  more  sensible  and  satisfactory  way  to  equip  your 
farm?  Deal  direct  without  risk,  with  a  house  that  trusts  you— 
and  has  a  capital  of  $12,000,000  to  back  every  offer  and  promise 
it  makes.  Order  anything  you  want  direct  from  this  page.  Send 
only  $1  with  order,  and  if  you  decide  to  buy  after  30  days’  free 
use,  pay  balance  on  easy  payments  as  given  below. 


Banishes 


Washday 

Troubles 


Hand 
or  Bolt 
Power 


Majestic 

,3fR6Er"  Platform  PowerWasher 

Every  woman  should  take  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  on  easy  credit  an  article  that  saves  a  lot  of 
drudgery ,  worry  and  wear  on  clothes.  This  washer  will 
give  years  of  service.  It  is  extra  strong  and  perfectly 
reliable.  .Entire  frame  of  channel  iron,  strongly  braced. 
Wripger  is  operated  by  concealed  gears,  and  can  be  in¬ 
stantly  started,  reversed  or  stopped.  Order  by  No. 
420BMA4.  Price,  complete,  $44.95.  Send  only 
.95  with  order.  Then  pay  balance  at  the  rate  of 
.OO  per  month. 


World  Beater! 

A  page  of  talk  would 
not  tell  you  as  much  as 
an  actual  30  days’  free 
trial  of  this  great  Majes¬ 
tic  hand 

Corn  Shelter 

Capacity  10  to  14  bush¬ 
els  per  hour.  High  quality 
throughout :  heavy  cast  iron, 
black  Japan  finish.  Corn  is 
deposited  in  box  or  barrel  on 
which  shellcr  is  mounted;  cobs 
goontside.  Easy  turning  hand  crank. 

Complete  with  butting  and  tipping  attachment.  Send 
only  $1.00  with  order.  80  days’  free  trial.  Then,  if  you 
keep  it,  pay  $1.00  monthly  from  date  of  arrival  until 
the  price,  $2.95  is  paid.  If  not  the  handiest  little  Com 
Sheller  yon  ever  saw,  ship  it  back  and  we  pay  trans¬ 
portation  both  ways.  Order  by  No.  453BMA80. 

Majestic  Combination 
Hand  or  Power 

fifinilpf  Marvelously  effi- 
-  UIIHUOI  cient!  Ahandor 
power  mill  that  grinds  a 
large  variety  of  material 
— com,  barley,  rye,  peas, 
nut  shells,  dry  bones,  dry 
stale  bread,  etc.  Best  mate¬ 
rials,  strong,  durable,  quickly 
adjustable  for  either  hand  or 
power  work.  Order  by  No. 
453BMA46.  Price  $11.95 
complete.  Send  only  $1 
with  order.  Balance$l  month 


Majestic  Food 
Chopper 

Strong,  durable,  useful 
real  joy  and  just  the  righ 
Bixe  tor  the  farmer’s  wifi 
Just  the  thing  for  quick¬ 
ly  cutting  mince  meat, 
hash,  Bcrappl-,  suet, 
hamburger  steak,  tripe, 

hog’s  head  cheese, codfish,  chick-  —t- _ 

en  for  salad,  peppers,  cocoanuts,  CT)/ 
scrap  meat  for  poultry,  etc.  Mighty  'll 
handy.  And  a  big  bargain  too!  Order  by  number 
453BMA130.  Price  SB. BO.  Send  only  $1.00  with 
order.  Then  pay  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  month 
until  balance  la  paid. 


_ , 

’IW-T 

f. _ 

r - MjifWl 

Fi 

Majestic  Farm  Gate 

Strongest,  most  durable  and 


_  . _ il  practical  gate  ever  per¬ 

fected.  Nicely  painted  and  well  finished:  full  standard 
size — 12x41$  feet.  Staunch  construction.  Easily  adjusted 
to  any  right  height  or  angle.  A  gate  that  will  positively 
meet  your  every  requirement. 

Order  by  No.  453BMA126.  Price  $8.95.  Send 
only  $1.00  with  order.  Then,  if  you  decide  to 
keep  it,  pajr  balance  at  rate  of  $1.00  per  month. 


Steel  Wheels 

Strongly  built,  practical;  low,  wide 
tread  suitable  for  use  on  soft,  freshly 
plowed  ground.  Easy  traction— no  cut¬ 
ting  up  of  road— no  waste  energy.  Give 
dimensions  of  your  axles.  Order  size 
28-in.  by  No.  457BMA1,  price 
$6.55;  30-in.  No.  457BMA2,  $6.85: 
32-in.  No.  457BMA3,  $7.50.  Send 
only  $1.00  with  order;  pay  balance 
at  rate  of  $1.00  per  month. 


Wheelbarrow 


A  strong, 
well  -  built 
barrow  at  a  bar¬ 
gain!  Mighty  useful  for  hauling 
dirt,  mortar,  sand,  apples,  fodder, 
manure — all  those  little  jobs.  Try 
it  30  days  free.  Order  by  No.453- 
BMA91.  Price  $6.90.  Send  only  SI 
with  order;  pay  balance  at  rate  of  $1  per  month. 


Feed  Cutter 


Try  It  30 
Days  FREE 


A  splendid, easy  working, 
reliable  band  crank  ma¬ 
chine  just  right  for  the 
farmer  who  keeps  only  a 
few  head  of  stock  and  does 
not  need  a  big,  expensive 
power  feed  cutter.  Prove 
it  at  our  riskl 
Order  by  No.  453BMA86. 
Price  $18.75.  Seed  only 
$1.00  with  order.  Pay 
balance  at  rate  of  $1.00 
per  month. 


Order  Direct  from  this  Page 


Make  Your  Own  Cider 

Save  those  rotting  apples  — turn 
them  into  delicious,  Bparkling  cider — 
for  profit  and  pleasure  you  need  a 
Majestic  Cider  Mill.  Try  one 30 days 
free,  see  how  quickly  it  pays  for  it¬ 
self  1  Of  best  materials— longest  wear 
—splendid  service— simple,  easy  to  op¬ 
erate.  Special  design  tub,  hardwood 
frame.  Large  hopper,  wido  throat; 
working  parts  best  grade  of  iron  and 
steel.  Order  today. 

Order  by  No.  453BMA77.  Price 
$13.75.  Send  only  $1.00  with 
order.  Pay  balance  at  the  rate  of 
$1  .OO  per  month. 

20-Piece 
Tool  Set 

Complete  with 
canvas  kit;  20  fine 
quality  tools  all 
needed  on  the  farm. 

Fjinilv  p  n  r  r  i  p  ft  hv  _  _  »-  - _ . 

hand  in  compaction.  Order  \o.  453BMA95.  tvice 
$4.95.  Send  only  $1.00  with  order;  pay  balance 
at  rate  of  $1.00  per  month. 


Majestic 


Saw  Frame 

The  Majeatic  Tilting 

Ti  ~ 


'able  Saw 
Frame  is  n 
strictly  qunl- 
ityoutfit  safe, 
sure,  simple  and 
strong  —  very  eco- 
nomical  and  conven¬ 
ient  for  sawing  cord 
wood.  Runs  smoothly 
and  easily.  Frame  is 
of  best  hard  wood, 
mortised,  bolted  and 
braced  with  iron  rods. 
Table  perfectly  balanced  in  double 
binges  and  swings  with  ease.  Double 
guards  for  saw  blades  adjusted  to  any  size  saw  up  to  30 
inches — with  perfect  safety  to  operator.  Order  by  No. 
453BMA29  (t>0  lb.  balance  wheel,  6x6  inch  pulley). 
Price  $28.65.  Send  only  $1.00  with  order;  pay 
balance  at  rate  of  $1  .OO  per  month. 


Needed  on 
Every  Farm 


Three  strong,  durable  shovela 
at  a  big  saving  1  Each  one  has  a 
different  use.  Large  scoop  blade 
12Kxl5M  in.— for  grain,  sand,  gravel, 
coal,  potatoes  in  field;  square  point 
spado,  blade  7,4x12,  for  drain 
tile  work,  post  holes,  ’round 
trees,  etc.;  general  utility 
shovel,  9\xl2in.  blade,  for 
dearingsnow  and  dirt, mix¬ 
ing  feed,  cement,  etc.  All 
top  notch  quality  —  will  last 
for  years.  Order  bv  No. 
453BMA1  18.  Price  $5.60. 

Send  only  $1  with  order;  pay 
balance  at  rate  of  $  1  per  month 


Take  30  Days 
To  Decide 


Very  Useful  on  the  Farm 


This  Majestic  Combined  Anvil  Vise  and  Drill  is  giving 
great  service  to  farmers  all  over  the  country.  Quickly 
converted  from  a  vise  to  a  drill  and  takes  place  of  sev¬ 
eral  high  priced  tools.  Great  value  at  $5.75.  Order 
by  No.  453BMA127.  Send  only  $1.00  with  order; 
pay  balance  at  rote  of  $  1  .OO  per  month. 


Majestic  Poultry  Fountain 


K.e<tp  your  chickens  clean  and  healthy 
with  a  Majestic  Poultry  Fountain. 

Strong  galvanized  steel  with 
efficient  heater  for  keeping 
water  warm  in  the  coldest 
weather.  Reservoir  holds  3 
m  qts.  coal  oil;  tank  8  gals, 
water.  Gives  perfect  ser¬ 
vice  to  100  chickens.  Try 
one  30  days  FREE. 

Order  by  No.  453BMA67. 
Price,  complete,  $6.95. 
Send  only  $1  w  ith  order.  Pay  bal¬ 
ance  at  Tate  of  $1  per  month. 


Barrel  Stand 

A  very  convenient  attachment 
which  enables  you  to  keep  the 
faucet  always  at  top  of  barrel, 
thus  saving  waste.  Tilting  stand 
is  made  lSxl."4  in.  angle  steel 
strongly  braced.  Can  be  used  on 
any  size  barrel,  which  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  In  shipment.  Order  by 
No.453BMA124.  Price  $4.80 
Send  only  $1  with  order;  pay 
balance  at  rate  of  $1  per  month 


Majestic  Hand 
Feed  Grinder 

Best  little  hand  grist  mill  ever  made 
for  table  meal,  poultry  feed,  oats, 
barley,  rye.  corn,  wheat,  dry  bone, 
sholls.etc.  Strong,  durable,  light  run¬ 
ning;  2  bushels  per  hour, 
der  by  No.453BM  A68.  Price  $6.70. 
Send  only  $1.00  with  order;  pay  balance 
at  rate  of  $1.00  per  month. 


Grain  Buncher 


This  Majestic  Hay  and  Grain  Buncher  is  easily  at¬ 
tached  to  any  mower  without  boring  a  hole;  adds  littlo 
weight,  no  side  draft.  Bunches  perfectly  all  kinds  of 
grass  or  grain;  avoids  dead  grass  or  weeds  that  r  ike 
picks  up.  Light,  strong,  durable,  easy  to  operate.  Price 
$9.95.  Order  No.  453BMA120.  Send  only  $1.00 
with  order;  paybalanceat  rateof  $1.00  per  month. 


Barrel  Sprayer 

The  all-year-’roand  Majestic  Barrel 
Sprayer  should  be  on  every  farm.  Big 
enough  for  any  size  orchard. 

Spray  fruit  trees, vegetables, vines. shrub¬ 
bery.  etc.,  also  cattle,  hogs.  Whitewash 
poultry  and  hog  houses,  wash  windows, 
floors,  buggies,  etc.  Completely  equipped 
with  hose  and  nozzles. 

Order  by  No.  453BMA94.  Price 
$7.85.  Send  only  $1.00  with  order; 

pay  balance  at  rate  of  -S  1  -OO  per  month 

Hand  Tool  Grinder 

A  very  handy  outfit,  especially 
convenient  where  you  do  not 
want  to  connect  your  tool  grinder 
with  your  gasoline  engine. 

Very  useful  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
kitchen:  large  variety  of  uses;  gives 
fine  edge  on  nny  cutting  tool  and  guaranti 
satisfactory  or  money  back.  Order  by  No. 
453BMA47.  Price  only  $4.95.  Send 
only  $1  with  order.  Balance  at  rateof  $1  monthly. 


Majestic  Feed 
Cooker 

An  ideal,  wood-burning  cooker 
for  general  use.  Convenient,  dur¬ 
able  and  economical  for  cooking 
feed.heating  water,  rendering  lard, 
etc.  Lower  part  and  fire  box  heavy 
cast  iron.  Upper  drum  is  boiler 
’  steel.  Fire  and  heat  entirely 
'surround  kettle,  made  of  best 
pig  iron,  carefully  tested  finished 
smooth,  insuring  rapid  cooking  and 
heating.  Capacity  15  gallons, 
by  No.  453BMA5.  Price  $19.45.  Send 
only  $1  with  order;  pay  balance  at  $1  per  r  onth. 


Majestic  Hand  Cart 


Handiest  cart  made.  Great  for  haul- 
milk  cans,  tool  boxes,  berry 
crates,  egg  cases,  etc.  Saves  time 
and  backache!  Strong  steel  frame, 
26  inch  wheels,  IH  inch  tires.  Order 
o.  453BMA123.  Price  $9.85.  Send 
only  $1.00  with  order;  pay  balance 
at  rate  of  Sl.OC  per  month. 


Breast  Drill 

A  handy  outfit  needed 
on  every  farm.  Order 
yours 
now! 

Drills 
accurate 

hoka  in  wood  or 
metal.  Spirit  level 
in  shank.  Forged  ' 
steei  jaws,  malleable  iron  frame,  two  speeds.  Order 
by  No.  453BMA133.  Price  $5.95.  Sendonly$1.00 
with  order.  Balance  at  rate  of  $1.00  per  month. 


Majestic  Engines  M 


Ord« 


How  to  Order 

You  can  order  direct  from  this  page  without  the  slightest  risk  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  any  article  illustrated  and  described  above  with  the  exception  of  engines 
and  separators  which  require  catalog  to  make  the  right  selection.  Send  only 
$1  on  each  article  selected.  Just  say  in  letter  or  on  post  card: 

“The  Hartman  Co.,  4018  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  2999  Chicago:  Send  me 

article  No - (then  give  name  of  the  article),  it  being  understood  that 

I  am  to  have  the  use  of  it  for  30  days  and  if  for  any  reason  I  do  not  want  to 
keep  it  I  may  return  it  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  you  will  pay  transportation 
both  ways  and  return  money  paid.  If  I  keep  it,"  I  am  to  pay  for  it  as  per 
terms  stated  in  your  ad.” 

Everything  shown  above  is  guaranteed  to  satisfy  you,  or  no  sale, 
decide  after  30  days’  free  use  of  the  goods.  And  your  decision  is  tinal! 
your  order  today. 


to  14 

_  P- 

Before  yon  buy  an  engin 
wonderful  MAJESTIC— the  engine  that  giv 
rated  horse  power  at  least  cost  of  fuel.  Wide  open  credit, 
with  one  year  to  pay,  terms  described  in  catalog.  All 
sizes  2  to  14  H.  P.  For  general  farm  work  we  recom¬ 
mend  5  H.  P.  Farmers  everywhere  call  it  The  Big  5. 
For  heavier  work  7H.P..9H. P.  and  14  H.  P. 
CDCr  PaaL  filled  with  just  the  facts  you 
uvwl»  want  about  power  on  the  farm. 
Bargain  prices.  Poet  card  or  coupon  brings  book  free, 
also  book  of  601  remarkable  testimonials  from  farmers. 


You 

Mail 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY 


4019  LaSalle  Street 


Dept.  2299 


Chicago,  III. 


Majestic 

Separators 

Accept  our  30  days’  free  trial 
offer  on  the  Majestic 
Cream  Separator  and 
see  for  yourself  how  it 
adds  to  your  dairy  profits. 
Easiest  running, closest  skim¬ 
ming.  Wide  open  credit,  with 
one  year  to  pay.  terms 
described  in  catalog. 

Keep  it  only  if  the  best  sep¬ 
arator  you  ever  used. 

Free  Books 

Catalog  quoting  record  break 
ing  prices  and  easiest  terms 
ever  made,  also  book  of  501 
testimonials  such  as  were  1 
never  duplicated.  A  post  card 
or  coupon  brings  books  free. 


THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4019  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  2299,  Chicago 

Send  me  free  catalog  marked  with  X: 

□  Engine  Catalog. 

□  Separator  Catalog. 


Four 

Sizes 

375  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
1000  lbs. 


Name:. 


Address. 
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An  Auto  Run  in  Central  New  York 


The  Livingston  County  Farm  Bureau 
drive  or  auto  trip  occurred  on  Labor  Day. 
It  was  a  very  cold,  cloudy  morning,  and 
fewer  undertook  the  trip  than  would  have 
done  so  had  we  had  more  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  The  different  trial  plots  of 
Luce's  Favorite  corn,  or  beautiful  fields 
of  this  variety,  were  of  especial  interest 
from  the  fact'  that  it  is  such  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  advantages  of  co-operation 
among  farmers,  as.  from  the  time  the  seed 
was  grown  on  Long  Island,  all  through 
the  different  stages  of  inspection,  drying, 
advertising  or  publicity  given  the  variety, 
sale  and  distribution,  it  was  the  product 
of  farmers’  co-operative  associations.  The 
picture  on  this  page  shows  a  small  part  of 
a  group  of  farmers  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
agent  or  manager,  who  is  calling  attention 
to  the  results  of  the  test  plot  of  this  va¬ 
riety  compared  with  others. 

Not  the  least  attraction  on  this  drive 
was  the  section  through  which  we  passed, 
the  beautiful  hills  and  valleys,  and  for 
several  miles  along  Hemlock  Lake  from 
Springwater  in  the  valley,  at  one  end.  up 
over  the  hill,  commanding  a  view  of  this 
beautiful  lake  from  which  the  city  of 
Rochester  draws  its  water  supply,  on  to 
the  Rochester  city  public  grounds  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lake,  where  stop  was 
made  for  basket  lunch.  The  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  money  in  the  purchase  of 
properties  along  this  lake,  including  many 
farms  or  portious  of  same,  and  the  re¬ 
foresting  of  the  hillsides  sloping  to  the 
lake,  and  the  protection  of  the  beautiful 
wooded  slope,  is  fully  justified  in  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained.  A  great  deal  of  the  same 
kind  of  work  is  being  done  along  Cana- 
dice  Lake,  which  lies  near  by.  and  about 
200  feet  higher  elevation,  from  which  can 
be  drawn  extra  supplies  of  pure  water 
when  needed. 

One  of  the  stops  was  made  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  beautiful  hills,  where  the 
owner  of  the  property  had  piped  water 
from  a  small  stream  above  his  house. 
This  was  not  only  a  s<  iree  of  water  sup¬ 
ply.  but  for  turning  a  wheel,  which  pro¬ 
vided  power  for  electric  light,  heat,  and 
the  same  power  converted  into  a  more 
convenient  method  of  handling  it  in  driv¬ 
ing  machinery.  The  stream  above  was 
formed  into  a  reservoir  by  a  substantially 
built  concrete  dam.  and  was  only  one  of 
many  instances  where  similar  plants  can 
be  installed. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  drive 
took  us  through  a  section  where  the  po¬ 
tato  is  grown  to  considerable  extent  as 
the  principal  money  crop,  but  on  the  en¬ 
tire  drive  of  over  100  miles,  the  poor  con¬ 
dition  of  the  potatp  fields  was  very  no¬ 
ticeable.  In  practically  every  case  from 
two  weeks  to  a  month  would  still  be 
needed  to  mature  even  a  moderate  crop, 
while  a  very  large  part  of  the  acreage 
showed  very  poor  stand,  and  only  a  light 
crop  can  result  in  any  event.  To  one  in¬ 
terested  in  the  condition  of  the  potato 
crop,  but  one  field  was  seen  in  the  entire 
distance  measured  up  to  what  would  be 
called  a  good  field  of  potatoes  during  an 
ordinary  year. 

While  this  country  does  not  figure  very 
largely  at  any  time  in  the  apple  situation, 
the  shortage  of  apples  will  figure  largely 
in  most  of  the  orchards  passed  on  this 
trip,  there  being  very  few  trees  indeed 
that  showed  any  fruit  whatever. 

One  of  the  stops  made  was  to  see  work 
being  done  in  commercial  pork  production 
and  incidentally  what  one  of  the  boys  was 
doing,  who  was  a  member  of  the  pig  club. 
The  boy  had  some  fine  stock  to  show,  and 
he  could  be  justly  proud  of  his  success. 
On  this  farm  were  being  fed  about  150 
pigs,  and  the  strangest  part  of  it  was 
that  it  was  being  done  at  a  good  profit, 
if  the  owner  was  not  mistaken.  The 
pasture  upon  which  they  were  allowed 
to  run  was  short  and  poor,  and  all  the 
grain  fed  was  bought.  The  $45  per  ton 
grouud  feed  was  placed  in 
also  $100  per  ton  tankage, 
and  the  pigs  did  their  own 
water  nearby.  It  was 
large  batch  of  200-lb. 


poor, 

The 

self  feeders, 
all  fed  dry, 
mixing  with 
understood  that  a 
hogs  had  recently 
been  turned  off  at  a  good  profit  by  this 
method  of  feeding,  though  it  seemed  as 
though  the  impossible  had  been  achieved, 
especially  as  it  is  so  generally  considered 
that  the*  most  profit  is  in  turning  into 
cash  at  lighter  weights,  and  the  pigs 
seemed  to  waste  considerable  of  the  grain, 
as  a  handful  of  the  dry  dirt  underfoot  in 
the  building  where  the  feeders  were 
showed  this. 

Stops  were  made  at  dairy  and  stock 
farms  and  other  points  of  interest  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party,  following  out  a  prev¬ 
iously  arranged  schedule.  One  interesting 
experiment  with  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover 
showed  a  field  of  the  latter  sown  on 
wheat  in  Spring,  and  had  been  used  for 
pasture,  evidently  without  detriment  to 
the  clover  and  not  likely  to  the  cows. 
An  adjoining  field  had  been  sown  to  a 
mixture  of  Sweet  clover,  Alsikc  and  Al¬ 
falfa,  but  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  nothing 
was  showing  but  a  rank  growth  of  Al¬ 
falfa.  the  Sweet  clover  and  Alsike  having 
entirely  disappeared,  both  having  been 
cut  too  late  to  make  second  growth.  About 
six  quarts  of  the  mixture  had  been  used, 
and  probably  not  over  five  or  six  pounds 
of  Alfalfa  seed  per  acre  would  have  been 
in  the  mixture,  as  the  owner  thought,  and 
yet  there  was  a  beautiful  stand,  both  of 
the  Grimm  and  common  Alfalfa. 

One  strange  thing  that  was  noticed, 
even  in  so  small  a  territory  as  this  county 


covers,  was  that  a  portion"  of  the  county 
has  been  suffering  recently  with  so.  much 
rain,  or  such  frequent  showers,  that  it 
had  been  almost  impossible  to  "get  second 
cutting  of  Alfalfa,  also  oats  and  barley, 
dry  enough  to  haul  in.  and  the  start  of  the 
drive  from  this  immediate  vicinity  was 
over  roads  so  muddy  that  chains  were 
needed,  while  a  few  miles  further  on  the 
roads  become  uncomfortably  dusty,  and 
showed  that  but  little  rain  had  fallen 
recently.  Farmers  were  complaining  that 


tion.  Now  it  may  be  possible  to  control 
th  Canada  thistle  by  this  means,  but  I 
would  a  great  deal  rather  tackle  witch 
grass.  In  the  first  place,  the.  root  of  .  the 
thistle  is  as  tenacious  of  life  as  that  of 
the  witch  grass,  and.  in  the  second  place, 
there  are  millions  of  thistle  seeds  lying 
dormant  in  the  ground  waiting  for  favor¬ 
able  conditions  for  germination.  They  will 
remain  in  this  condition  for  12  years,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  and  I  have  no 
idea  as  to  how  much  longer.  The  Canada 
thistle,  however,  has  a  weak  point,  and 
this  is  right  at  its  crown.  If  the  stalk 
is  cut  off  a  little  below  the  lowest  leaves, 
and  just  as  the  plant  is  beginning  to  blos¬ 
som.  the  stub  will  decay,  and  the  decay 
will  extend  to  the  crown  and  destroy  it, 
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stance  will  be  to  take  a  scythe  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  just  as  the  plants  begin  to  blossom, 
and  cut.  every  plant  just  as  directed.  Of 
course  the  plants  will,  not  mature  evenly, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  to  hit  all  at  the 
critical  moment.  .More  than  this,  the 
tramping  of  cattle  and  various  other  fac¬ 
tors  will  make  conditions  favorable  for 
the  germination  of  seeds  in  the  ground, 
so  that  new  plants  will  appear.  But  there 
will  be  a  great  diminution  in  the  number 
of  thistles  the  following  year,  and,  if 
persistently  followed  for  a  few  years,  this 
method  will  result  iu  the  total  eradication 
of  the  thistles.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 

Vermont. 

If  If.  B.  G.  can  get  a  couple  of  Western 
jackasses,  and  they  should  be  compara¬ 
tively  cheap,  they  will,  in  a  couple  of 
years,  account  for  all  of  his. thistles.  I 
have  heard  mules  would  do  the  same,  but 
do  not  know  positively.  But  the  jack 
will,  and  you  can  run  any  other  kind  of 
stock  with  it.  5t.  B.  Y. 

Pennsylvania. 

II.  G.  B.  asks  how  to  eradicate  Canada 
thistles  on  a  stony  hillside  60-acre  field. 
This  can  be  done  by  using  the  same  acid 
solution  the  railroad  companies  spray  on 
their  tracks,  which  kills  every  weed  and 
green  thing  it  touches.  It  is  a  rank 
poison :  no  stock  should  go  on  it.  for  a 
long  time  after  it  is  sprayed.  S.  C.  c. 

New  .Tersey. 


Farmers  and  Farm  Bureau  Agent  & fudging  Luce's  Favorite  Corn 


it  had  been  so  dry  the  land  was  almost 
too  hard  to  plow  for  Fall  grain.  As  often 
happens  we  did  not  know  when  we  were 
well  off.  I.  C.  R. 


Eradication  of  Canada  Thistles 

On  page  1206.  there  is  an  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  best  method  for  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  Canada  thistles,  and  the  answer 
suggests  plowing  and  thorough  cultiva¬ 


and  the  root  itself  will  die.  But,  iu  cut¬ 
ting.  the  above  named  points  must  be  ob¬ 
served.  If  the  stalk  is  cut  above  the 
leaves,  the  root  will  continue  to  live  and 
the  plant  will  be  as  troublesome  as  ever 
the  following  year.  If  the  plant  is  too 
mature,  the  stub  will  dry  before  decaying 
and  no  beneficial  results  will  follow.  If 
not  sufficiently  mature  new  shoots  will 
appear,  and  the  plant  will  suffer  little  in¬ 
jury.  The  best  method  in  the  present  iu- 


Destroying  Burdocks 

On  page  1,202  "Wesley  Webb.  Delaware, 
gives  his  method  of  killing  burdocks, 
which  is  very  good.  Another  very  good 
way,  and  quite  easy  if  attended  to  when 
the  plants  are  young,  is  to  use  a  sharp 
tool  called  a  spud.  As  the  burdock  has 
just  one  long  tap  root,  if  the  spud  is 
used  so  as  to  cut  the  root  off  completely 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  all 
trouble  is  ended,  as  the  root  will  not 
branch  Tip  again.  The  leaves  are  soon 
dried  up  and  goue.  This  method  is  very 
effectual.  All  who  are  bothered  with  this 
troublesome  weed  please  try  this.  C.  D. 

Moravia,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Profits 

How  to  Make  Them 

Your  milk  profits  depend  more  upon  feed  than  any  other  one  thing. 
You  are  not  going  to  get  the  profits  you  deserve  until  you  feed  the 
right  feed  and  that  feed  is 

HAPPY  COW  FEED 

(24%  PROTEIN) 


If  all  the  mixed  feeds  were  made  of  honest 
feeding  materials,  the  National  feed  bill  now 
before  congress  would  never  have  been  written. 
The  Lever  Feed  Bill  will  protect  farmers  against 
low  grade  feed. 

We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  this  new  law.  We 
do  not  buy  oat  hulls,  rice  hulls,  screenings  or 
any  other  low  grade  material  for  any  of  our 
feeds. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  the  highest  grade 
balanced  dairy  ration  that  science  can  make. 
It  is  good  because  it  is  made  of  milk-making 
feed  stuffs,  most  of  which  are  grown  exclusively 
in  the  Southern  states. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  id  made  of  cotton  seed  meal, 
corn  meal,  cocoanut  meal,  wheat  bran,  velvet 
bean  feed,  unhulled  peanut  oil  feed,  alfalfa  meal 
and  a  small  amount  of  salt. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  contains  twenty-four  per 
cent,  protein.  The  ingredients  are  properly 


proportioned,  thoroughly  ground  and  mixed.  It 
is  a  digestible  feed. 

You  can  buy  Happy  Cow  Feed  with  full  confi¬ 
dence  that  it  will  rriake  you  more  net  profit  than 
any  other  feed  at  any  price. 

Even  if  you  had  all  the  ingredients  in  your 
own  bam,  you  could  not  mix  as  good  a  ration 
without  our  scientific  milling  equipment  and 
experience. 

We  manufacture  only  high  grade  feed  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  do  not  buy  grain  for  human  foods 
and  use  the  low  grade  and  almost  worthless 
refuse  as  a  feed  for  livestock. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  and  other  feeds  sold  under 
this  popular  name  will  make  you  happy.  A 
trial  order  will  settle  your  feed  problems  for  all 
time  to  come. 

Buy  through  your  dealer.  If  he  does  not  sell 
Happy  Cow  Feed  send  us  his  name  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 
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Edgar -Morgan  Co.  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Questions  About  Meats 

Answered  by  Prof.  K.  J.  Seulke 


Strong-flavored  Lard 

I  have  a  quantity  of  lard  rendered  from 
the  fat  on  the  intestines  which  is  clean 
and  white.  I  use  it  for  all  sorts  of  cook¬ 
ing.  and  do  not  see  any  difference  from 
leaf  lard,  but  in  selling  it  to  customers  I 
meet  the  objection  that  it  smells.  This 
is  true  of  the  first  heating,  but  I  do  not 
notice  it  after  that.  Customers  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  using  substitutes  mostly,  and 
will  not  accept  this  lard  for  this  one 
reason,  though  they  have  no  other  ob¬ 
jection  to  it.  Is  there  anything  that  I 
can  do  to  about  40  gallons  of  this  lard 
to  make  it  acceptable  to  customers?  The 
lard  is  home  rendered,  and  was  originally 
tried  out  in  small  lots.  I  have  no  facil¬ 
ities  for  heating  a  large  amount  at  once. 

a  farmer's  wife. 

In  order  to  remove  the  strong  taste 
from  lard  made  from  intestinal  fat  it  is 


frying,  it  will  take  nearly  all  of  the  taint 
out  of  it,  and  it  will  taste  more  like  fresh 
than  salted  pork.  c.  A»  c. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“The  Price  of  Lamb” 

I  have  just  had  a  little  interesting  ex¬ 
perience,  which,  while  it  does  not  reveal 
any  new  principle  and  is  perhaps  every¬ 
day  information  to  many,  yet  it  seems  to 
me,  in  a  way  at  least,  to  indicate  the  pace 
at  which  the  masses  of  people  are  being 
led.  willingly  or  unwillingly. 

When  one  occupies  the  position  of  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  and  purchaser  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  the  same  article  of  food, 
he  is  very  apt  to  be  a  rather  close  ob¬ 
server  bf,  and  to  feel  more  keenly  the  dif- 


.1  Pair  of  Good  Yearlings 


necessary  to  put  it  through  certain  pro¬ 
cesses  that  are  not  entirely  practical  for 
home  or  small  butcher  s  use.  In  the 
packing-house  this  lard  is  passed  through 
a  njaehine  known  as  a  fuller’s  earth  ma¬ 
chine,  in  which  lard  is  forced  through 
fullfrs’  earth,  and  any  sediment  and 
strong  taste  and  odor  are  thereby  re¬ 
moved.  Steam  is  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  A  home  method  that  gives  some 
success,  although  not  as  efficient  as  the 
commercial  methods,  is  as  follows : 

Tiv  each  gallon  of  lard  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  soda  or  saleratus,  also 
one.  large  potato  cut  in  slices  one-half 
inch  thick.  Cook  the  lard  until  the  po¬ 
tato  becomes  brown.  Remove  the  potato 
and  pour  the  lard  into  containers  and 
stir  thoroughly  for  a  few  minutes  after 
it  becomes  white,  and  before  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  hardened.  K.  J.  S. 


Tainted  Meat 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  request  for  a 
method  to  correct  tainted  moat.  Make  a 
new  brine  of  salt  and  water,  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  an  egg.  Boil  the  brine 
and  skim  :  when  cold  pour  over  the  meat. 
Charcoal  will  take  the  taint  out  of  meat. 

I  »o  not  nut  in  loose,  it  will  make  the  meat 
black,  but  place  in  a  small  thin  bag  sev¬ 
eral  lumps  of  charcoal :  put  with  the  pork  : 
cover  with  brine.  Keep  every  piece 
pressed  down  with  a  weight.  When  the 
meat  is  first  put  downgit  it*  packed  in  salt, 
then  covered  with  the  strong  brine. 

New  York.  I.  a.  s. 

The  practice  of  putting  new  brine  on 
the  meat  will  prevent  the  taint  from  be¬ 
coming  stronger,  but  will  not  remove  it. 
I  have  never  tried  placing  charcoal  in  the 
pickle  to  remove  the  taint,  but  this  does 
not  sound  as  if  it  would  do  the  work. 
The  taint  is  not  in  a  gaseous  form,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  T  doubt  whether  it  can 
be  absorbed  or  removed  in  any  way  ex¬ 
cept  by  trimming  away  the  tainted  por¬ 
tions  when  it  is  due  to  the  meat  having 
projected  from  the  brine.  When  it  is  due 
to  spoiled  brine  the  entire  piece  carries 
the  taint.  .  K.  J.  SEULKE. 

Seeing  A.  I,.  S.’s  request  for  a  remedy 
for  tainted  pork,  I  am  writing  to  tell 
what  we  did  last  year  when  we  had  the 
same  trouble.  Remove  and  wash  pork 
thoroughly,  put  in  another  clean  barrel, 
and  pour  over  new  brine,  in  which  two 
ounces  of  soda  or  saleratus  to  each  100 
lbs.  of  pork  has  been  added.  If  a  little 
more  is  used  it  will  do  no  harm.  Some 
charcoal  put  in  a  cloth  bag  might  hasten 
the  soda.  MRS.  C.  E.  I). 

Massachusetts. 

On  page  1250  A.  L.  S.  states  that  his 
meat  has  become  tainted,  and  asks  for  a 
remedy  that  will  take  the  taint  out.  From 
past  experience  1  have  faith  to  believe 
that  if  lie  will  get  a  good-sized  bunch  of 
green  smartweed  and  put  into  his  cask  of 
meat,  and  drop  it  down  into  the  brine,  in 
a  few  weeks  his  meat  will  be  all  right  to 
use.  H.  E.  w. 

New  York. 

On  page  1250  A.  L.  S.  wants  to  know 
what  will  take  the  taint  out  of  pork.  If 
he  will  soak  it  in  buttermilk  over  night, 
then  wash  it  off  in  cold  water  before 


forence  between,  buying  and  selling  prices. 
Being  the  sort  of  farmers  who  enjoy  car¬ 
rying  on  some  of  the  “side  shows”  of 
farming,  we  usually  have  meats  or  sub¬ 
stitutes  enough  to  satisfy  us  without  being 
carried  on  the  daily  order  list  of  our 
butcher.  .  ,  A 

For  some  weeks  past,  however,  condi¬ 
tions  have  demanded  that  we  procure 
some  foods  for  the  sickroom,  and  among 
them  the  familiar  mutton  broth,  so  we 
visit  the  market  oftener.  and  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  cut  of  meat  than  usual.  As  we 
chat  a  bit  with  the  butcher  about  price 
and  purpose  for  which  the  meat  is  to  be 
used,  mutton  broth,  we  get  -this,  informa¬ 
tion  : 

“This  neck  piece  is  45c  a  pound.  It's 
all  lamb;  anything  under  three  years  old 
goes  for  lamb.” 

This  was  interesting  at  the  time,  but 
became  significant  a  day  or  two  later 
when  I  saw  the  same  man  cut  off  just 
two  pounds  of  French  chops,  and  the  bill 
was  $1.20.  I  suddenly  decided  that  this 
ought  to  be  a  good  time  to  cash  in  a 
couple  of  nice  yearlings  I  happened  to 
have  on  pasture ;  also  perhaps  a  few 
lambs,  and  am  directed  to  the  proprietor 
where  I  get  this:  “What  have  you  got: 
Spring  lambs  or  yearlings?”  We  have 
both.  “Well,  yearlings  we  can’t  use  at 
all.  and  lam  be,  if  they  are  nice,  and  I 
want  to  see  them  first,  are  worth  2Sc  to¬ 
day.”  For  some  reason  I  lost  my  breath, 
or  my  tongue,  for  a  minute ;  the  only 
thing  1  could  think  was,  “neck  45c.  chops 
60c,  lambs,  if  nice.  2Sc.”  I  didn't  sell 
that  day,  and  as  I  left  the  market  began 
to  doubt  the  quotation  of  2Sc  on  lambs, 
but  had  it  verified  a  few  minutes  later  in 
another  market,  where  1  was  shown  a  bill 
for  four  lambs  bought  that  day  from  one 
of  the  big  packers  at  28c.  I  started  for 
home,  and  on  the  way  had  visions,  the 
Lord  willing,  of  sheep  and  lambs  brows¬ 
ing  on  good  pasture  until  cooler  weather, 
and  then  it  will  be  lamb  chops  aud  lamb 
loins  and  lamb  legs  of  our  own,  with  the 
surplus  neatly  packed  away  in  cans  on  the 
shelf  for  future  use.  and  for  us  the  butcher 
may  take  a  few  days  off  and  go  fishing. 

Yes.  we  think  President  Wilson  justi¬ 
fied  in  calling  a  special  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  investigate  the  "big  packers”  and 
to  disgorge  the  “big  warehouses.”  The 
effect  may  some  day  reach  us.  as  far  as  30 
miles  out  from  New  York  City.  L.  J.  E. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Butcher  :  “This  pound  of  butter  you 
sent  me  is  three  ounces  short.”  Grocer: 
"Well.  1  mislaid  the  pound  weight,  so  1 
weighed  it  by  the  pound  of  chops  you 
sent  me  yesterday.” — Farm  and  Home. 


MODERN  STOCK  HOUSING 


P.  o. 


Easier  Barn  Work 

and  Healthier  Stock 

For  twenty  years  the  Drew  Standard  in  Dairy  Bam  Equipment  has  stood 
for  the  BEST — both  in  quality  and  convenience.  _  Practical^  improvements 
on  Drew  Fixtures  from  year  to  year  have  retained  and  increased  their 
splendid  reputation. 

Drew  Carriers  are  the  oldest  line  of  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  manufactured. 
Every  improvement  has  been  the  result  of  a  close  knowledge  of  the  farmers 
needs.  The  special  features  in  Drew  Stalls  and  Stanchions  — 
features  not  found  in  any  other  make— provide  absolute  comfort 
to  the  animal  and  labor-saving  convenience  to  the  farmer.  A 
great  variety  of  styles  and  prices. 

P-rtCUff  have  gone  to  hundreds  who  have  used 
DCllCr  rrOIkti.5  the  suggestions  and  Barn  Floor  Plans, 
sunplied  Free  by  the  Drew  Experts.  Write  for  our  Idea  Book. 

DREW  CARRIER  COMPANY 


Established 

1899 

Ask  for  the  DREW  IDEA  BOOK 


Waterloo — Wisconsin 


DREW 

Stalls* 
Stanchions, 
Water  Bowls, 
Ventilators, 
Carriers,  etc. 


DREW  CARRIER  CO.,  Waterloo.  WIS. 

Send  the  Drew  idea  Book  No.  10  without 
obligation  of  eosl  to  me.  1  won’t  to  know 

about . Stanchions . Stalls — .Carriers 

. Drinking  Bowls . Steel  Pens.. ...Bull 

Staff . Barn  Ptos  lor . New  Building 

....  Remodeling— Match . . 


Name, 


I. very  car-ow  nt*r  should  learn  linw  to  avoid  engine  and  ail  other  auto  troubles  and  how  to  cure  them  by  reaiUng  the  "Trouble  Department'*  of 
U'TOMOBILK  DEALER  AND  RKPAIRKlt,  a  1 00-pa  vu  illustrated  magazine,  the  only  journal  especially  devoted  to  the  pra.-mai,  no-- 
eiianirnl  ante  of  inoionng.  Our  EXfEICT  SERVICE  Department  free  io  oil  subscribers.  You  can  ask  questions  and  set  ansu  era 
l-  oiuptty  aln.n  t  any  ditlieulty  with  your  ear.  One  an  tele  Av  as  worth  to  one  ear-ow  tier.  Sent!  25  cts.  stamp*  silver  for  three  months 
trial  suborn  niton  to  Mntoi  Veliiele  Publish  ins  Company,  Dept.  F,  73  Munav  St.,  New  York.  Regular  subscription  p:  b  e  $1.30  |a*r  >  ear. 


U.  S.  Army  Raincoats 

Finished  too  late  to  go  to  France 
While  they  last —  For  Civilians 
U.  S.  Government  Specification  Rubberizing 

Made  under  Supervision  of  Govt.  Inspectors 
Highest  Possible  Waterproof  Quality. 

Released  and  Offered  Direct  to  Civilians 
Delivered  Free  to  Your  Door  on  Receipt  of 

$7.80 --Postpaid  and  Insured 

SentC.  O.  D.  on  Receipt  of  12c  Stamps 

Tan  F'ast  Color  Rubberized  Material 
Made  complete  in  our  factory  from  the  raw  cloth 
Hermetically  Cemented  Waterproof  Seams 
Also  Civilian  design  and  modified  Army  Coats 

made  same  material  $7.80. 

Officers’  Belted  Coats  $14.50 

ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  REQUEST 
Money  Refunded  if  not  satisfied 
State  Chest  Measurement  aud  Height 

Cambridge  Rubber  Co. 

Dept.  10  Cambridge,  Mass. 


l/i  I  A  C  d  C“  C.  Richest  Feed  Lowest  Cost 
rVl  U  LMo O  E-O Write  For  Special  Price 
HEW  YORK  MOLASSFS  COMPANY.  30  Cburcb  St,  New  York  Cits 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


i  i  Mason  sold  18  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  one 
Agents.  Snturdav.  Profits.  »-’.50  each.  Square  Deal. 
Particulars  FREE.  RUSLER  COMPANY.  Johsstowjj,  Ohio 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden— By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Elv . S1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens — Bu  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferr.s  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.O.  Wright  .  .  .  .2.00 

Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30thSt.,N.Y. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  this 
subject.  For  s&Je  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Seed  Warts;  Warbles 

1.  Could  you  tell  us  how  to  got  rid  of 
need  warts,  or  such  they  seem  to  be,  on 
a  cow?  We  have  a  heifer  that  freshened 
in  early  Spring.  This  Summer  we  dis¬ 
covered  a  wai  t  on  her  udder,  just  above 
a  teat.  2.  What  are  the  large  blotches 
that  come  mostly  on  the  backs  of  cows, 


about  an  inch  long  and  as  large  as  a 
lead  pencil?  Sometimes  they  can  be 
squeezed  out  and  sometimes  not.  We 
imagine  they  are  caused  by  the  sting  of 
some  insect.  Is  there  any  remedy  or 
prevention?  J.  M.  L. 

New  York. 

1.  Saturate  the  warts  with  water  con¬ 
taining  all  the  baking  soda  it  will  dis¬ 
solve  when  hot.  Warts  that  have  slim 
necks  may  be  snipped  off  with  scissors,  a 
few  at  a  time.  Lightly  rub  with  a  lunar 
caustic  pencil  upon  the  base  of  any  wart 
that  starts  growing  again. 

2.  Grubs  of  the  ox  warble  fly  cause  the 
hunches  you  describe.  The  grubs  or 
larvae  develop  from  eggs  deposited  by 
the  flies  during  hot  weather  in  Summer, 
and  at  such  times  cows  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  free  and  frequent  sprayings 
with  a  fly  repellent.  Squeeze  out  and 
destroy  each  ripe  warble.  Do  this  by 
fitting  the  open  mouth  of  a  large  bottle 
over  each  boil  in  turn  ;  then  press  down 
hard  and  pop  goes  the  warble.  Sprinkling 
salt  upon  the  backs  of  cattle  to  be  licked 
off  by  their  mates  is  accounted  a  good 
plan  of  getting  rid  of  the  forming  war¬ 
bles.  It  also  is  well  to  wash  the  back 
with  a  1-50  solution  of  coal  tar  dip  twice 
a  week  at  the  time  when  warbles  can  be 
detected  in  the  skin  of  the  back. 


Bone  Spavin 

One  of  our  best  young  horses  has  n 
spavin  which  so  far  is  not  very  large,  but 
is  getting  very  hard  and  i<5  causing  con¬ 
siderable  lameness.  Some  days  it  works 
off,  while  on  others  it  gets  worse,  so  much 
so  that  we  have  to  bring  him  in.  Could 
you  give  us  any  treatment  that  would 
take  away  the  lameness?  We  understand 
it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  bunch  once 
it  is  hardened,  but  that  the  pain,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  ill  effects  of  the  spavin, 
can  be  to  a  large  extent  removed,  c.  H.  F. 

Quebec. 

As  other  measures  have  failed,  you 
should  now  have  the  spavin  and  entire 
hook  joint  fired  and  blistered  by  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian  and  then  tie  the  horse 
up  short  in  a  narrow  stall  for  six  weeks 
of  absolute  rest.  If  you  cannot  employ  a 
competent  veterinarian,  clip  off  the  hair 
and  blister  the  spavin  and  joint  two  or 
three  times  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
weeks,  while  keeping  the  horse  tied  up, 
as  advised.  For  the  purpose  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  drams  each  of  biniodide  of 
mercury  and  powdered  cantharides  and 
three  ounces  of  lard.  Rub  the  blister  in, 
a  little  at  a  time,  for  15  minutes,  then 
smear  some  of  it  on  the  skin.  Apply  lard 
freely  to  the  skin  below  the  hock  before 
applying  the  blister :  also  upon  the  op¬ 
posite  leg,  and  tie  up  the  tail.  Wash  the 
blister  off  in  48  hours  and  then  apply  a 
little  lard  daily. 


Blindness 

My  best  cow,  a  fine  young  Guernsey 
heifer,  came  fresh  the  first  time  about 
the  twentieth  of  May  in  perfect  condition 
(no  trouble  whatever).  In  breaking  her. 
she  insisted  on  kicking.  I  gave  her  just 
an  ordinary  whipping,  never  striking  her 
near  the  head,  but  since  then  she  has 
been  ailing.  She  has  something  wrong 
with  her  eyes  and  now  she  has  gone 
totally  blind.  She  has  a  splendid  appe¬ 
tite  and  is  milking  well,  but  lias  grad¬ 
ually  lost  flesh,  but  only  because  she  could 
not  find  enough  to  eat.  At  first  her  eyes 
only  seemed  to  be  a  little  sore,  but  now 
each  eye  has  a  little  brown  hole  in  the 
sight.  She  keeps  them  closed  almost  all 
the  time ;  she  is  totally  blind.  Flense 
advise  me  what  to  do,  as  it  is  quite  an 
expensive  loss.  As  far  as  I  know  she  is 
well  except  her  eyes.  Several  of  my  other 
cows  have  slightly  sore  eyes,  but  it  does 


not  seem  to  bother  them.  I  have  a  herd 
of  16  Guernseys.  j.  n.  H. 

Virginia. 

Blindness  (amaurosis)  sometimes  fol¬ 
lows  shock  or  loss  of  blood  :  but  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  your  cattle  have  contagious 
keratitis  or  ophthalmia,  and  that  the  one 
cow  has  lost  her  sight  from  ulceration 


of  the  cornea.  On  general  principles  we 
can  only  advise  you  to  keep  affected  eyes 
covered  with  soft  cloth  or  compresses  to 
be  kept  constantly  wet  with  saturated 
solution  of  boric  acid,  and  every  other 
day  dust  the  eyeballs  with  a  mixture  of 


equal  parts  of  finely  powdered  calomel 
or  iodoform  and  boric  acid.  In  the  worst 
case  paint  the  eyeballs  once  daily  with  a 
solution  of  two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  to  lx*  kept 
in  a  blue  glass  bottle,  and  every  other 
day  apply  a  fifteen  per  cent,  solution  of 
argyrol. 


Garbage  Poisoning 

I.  I  would  like  your  advice  in  regard  to 
feeding  hogs  before  farrowing.  I  have 
three  purebred  Duroc-.Tersey  sows  to 
farrow  last  of  September.  I  have  a  place 
for  my  hogs  to  run  out  in,  swampy 
ground,  where  there  is  water.  I  also 
have  self-feeder.  I  have  no  Alfalfa.  2.  I 
had  eight  pigs  die  which  were  three 
months  old.  1  think  it  came  from  feeding 
garbage.  I  only  fed  it  to  them  twice.  Is 
there  no  way  of  helping  pigs  that  are 
poisoned  in  that  way?  I  gave  them  castor 
oil  in  their  feed  ;  it  did  not  help. 

New  .Jersey.  a.  F. 

I.  Keep  the  sows  oft'  the  swamp  land 
and  let  them  graze  grass,  clover,  Alfalfa 
or  rape.  Feed  light  laxative  slop  to  keep 
tln>  bowels  active.  Roots  would  be  good 
for  the  sows  and  Alfalfa  hay  would  help', 
if  you  cannot  provide  green  feed.  2."  Hogs 
that  are  to  be  fed  garbage  should  be  im¬ 
munized  against  cholera,  as  that  disease 
is  very  liable  to  attack  euch  animals.  It 
also  is  well  to  inject  mixed  bacterins 
against  mixed  infection.  Consult  your 
veterinarian  about  this.  City,  hotel  or 
restaurant  slop  and  garbage  commonly 
contain  large  quantities  of  soap^and  soap 
powder,  and  if  the  quantity  is  excessive 
it.  proves  fatally  poisonous.  Buttermilk 
might  help  as  an  antidote,  but  there  is 
no  sure  way  of  making  such  slop  safe  for 
pigs.  Ptomaine  poisoning  may  also  de¬ 
velop  and  is  incurable. 


Lame  Sow 

I  bought  a  brood  sow ;  she  seems  to 
have  rheumatism,  but  1  do  not  know 
what  to  do  for  her.  She  is  a  Poland 
China,  bred  to  farrow  shortly,  and  the 
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trouble  is  she  lies  down  quite  a  little  and 
seems  to  be  weak  and  stiff  in  her  fore 
legs.  She  favors  her  front* legs  when  she 
goes  to  lie  down;  she  puts  her  head  down 
first  and  takes  a  lot  of  time  in  letting 
her  body  down.  She  has  a  large  pasture 
to  run  in,  plenty  of  room  for  exercise  and 
cats  heartily.  I  give  her  wheat  middlings, 
slop,  sulphur,  etc.  She  has  a  dry  bed  and 
everything  she  needs,  but  her  legs  are 
stiff  in  front.  What  should  I  do? 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  o.  l.  d. 

The  condition  that  you  describe  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  rheumatism  but  rather  partial 
paralysis,  due  generally  to  a  lack  of  min¬ 
eral  .matter,  particularly  the  phosphates 
requisite  for  bone  construction.  Certain 
types  of  swine  that  have  been  developed 
intensively  for  fat  and  lard  production 
mature  at  a  very  early  age  and,  unless 
considerable  care  is  exercised  in  their 
growth  and  development,  one  is  likely  to 
have  the  experience  such  as  you  have  de¬ 
scribed.  This  brood  sow  was  probably  a 
vigorous  feeder  as  a  youngster,  and  per¬ 
haps  did  not  have  access  to  such  minerals 
as  lime,  rock  phosphate  and  bonemeal.  If 
it  is  possible  to  feed  some  skim-milk  this 
will  very  likely  improve  the  condition, 
and  the  brood  sow  should  have  access  to 
a  mineral  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  salt,  sulphur,  ground  limestone 
and  bonemeal.  Oftentimes  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  an  astringent  or  some  penetrating 
liniment  will  relieve  the  condition,  if  it  is 
confined  exclusively  to  the  muscular  tis- 
ines. 


A  schoolboy  in  St.  Louis  is  the  author 
of  this  composition  on  geese:  ‘Geese  is 
a  heavy-set  bird  with  a  head  on  one  side 
and  a  tail  on  the  other.  His  feet  is  set 
so  far  back  on  his  running  gear  that  they 
nearly  miss  his  body.  Some  geese  is 
ganders  and  has  a  curl  in  his  tail.  Gan¬ 
ders  don’t  lay  or  set.  They  just  eat,  loaf 
and  go  swimming.  If  I  had  to  be  a  geese 
I  would  rather  be  a  gander.  Geese  do 
not  give  milk,  but  give  eggs,  but  for  me 
give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.” — Cam¬ 
per’s  Weeklv. 


Prevent 
the  “slow  down” 


n 

loi 


HORSE 

DAIRY 

POULTRY 


Speed  them  up  now!  Your  cows 
will  come  off  pasture  with  a  run¬ 
ning  start  for  fall  and  winter  if  you 
will  begin  at  once  to  feed 

Purina 
Cow  Chow 

Its  high  percentage  of  protein  will  properly  balance 
your  home-grown  feeds.  The  protein  is  supplied 
by  such  ingredients  as  linseed  meal  (old  process), 
gluten  feed  from  corn,  and  cotton-seed  meal. 

Dairymen  say  that  the  extra  milk  from  Purina  Cow 
Chow  brings  twice  as  much  money  as  its  slight 
difference  in  cost. 

The  grains  are  laboratory  tested,  accurately  measured 
and  mixed  by  machinery.  Why  risk  home-mixed 
feeds  when  Purina  Cow  Chow  costs  less? 

Send  for  circular  of  .balanced  rations.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  Purina  Cow  Chow.  If  he  doesn’t  keep  it,  write  us. 

Purina  Mills 

Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Prop. 

827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Sold  in  checkerboard  bags  only • 


URINA 


.PROTEIN 


six 

BUSY 

MILLS 


If 


PURINA 

FEEDS 


SWINE 

STEER 

CALF 


Wi* 


:?y- 


cowcHoi 

FEED 


A  Bunch  of  Feeders  on  a  Clay  County,  Neb.,  Farm 
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RABBITS 


48  Prizewinners  Up  To  This  Date  in  1919 

I  created  over  one  thousand  new  fanciers  and  breed¬ 
ers  in  1919,  selling  them  honest  foundation  stock. 

R.  R.  Belgians,  Flemish  Giants, 
Dutch,  English  and  American  Blues 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  start  right.  As 
the  offspring  of  quality  is  more  likely  to  produce 
quality  than  is  the  offspring  of  poor  stock. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 


JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Registrar  of  the  N.  B.  and  F.  Ass.  of  A. 
DEPT.  A 

428  Highland  Ave.  Mount  V ernon,  N.Y. 

Belgian  Hares  Flemish  Giant  Bucks,  ox- 

_ a  ti  n  fine,  large  healthy 

stock,  fi  mos.  old,  S5  porpaiv;  $8  for  trio.  Order  from 
this  a<lv.  or  enclose  stamp  for  further  information. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  WATERMAN,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 ,  Worcester,  N  T. 

For  Sale— Belgian  Hares  ^SlryWy^MdV0^ 

and  8  mos.  Old.  $5  and  $G  apiece.  C.  A.  WOLFE.  Gardner!,  Pa. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


1658 


1199  1291  29  Hi  8 
1459  1881  28  1684 
837  39  1889 


POULTRY 


Are  you  a 

Poultry  Breeder? 

If  so  — 

What  is  your  breeding  tem¬ 
perature?  200  Eggs? 

What  guarantee  of  per¬ 
formance  can  you  give 
that  customer? 

Would  a  male  from  a  200 
egg  hen  be  valuable  to 
you? 

Would  owning  a  registered 
200-egg  hen  mean  any¬ 
thing  to  you  ? 

The  Morrisville  Egg  Laying  Contest 
can  help  you  to  answer  these 
questions. 

Write  for  prospectus  to 

WM.C.  SANCTUARY 

MORRISVILLE  -  NEW  YORK 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  11,  1919. 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

1st  yr.  2d  yr.Wk.TotT 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  .1 .  1058  1366  32  1962 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1">48  1192  34  1551 

Otto  C.  Lulu'S.  N.  j .  14i4  1245  7  15.19 

0.  N.  Myers,  Pa .  1689  1488  35  1  <4.4 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  1443  1533  31 

Overlook  Farm,  N..I . 

George  O.  Ward,  Me . 

Woodsido  Farm,  R.  1 .  1867 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Hodge,  Mass .  1635  I960  30 

Holliston  Hill  Ponl.  Fin., Mass. 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

VictovS.  Reichenbnch,  Pa . 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  FarmN.  J.. 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Deptford  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J..  1447  1245  22  1529 

T.  J.  Knslin,  N.  .1 .  1302  1111  31  1289 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  .1 .  1854  1272  28  1485 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y .  1445  1173  39  1701 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  1412  1044  18  1180 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1322  1123  33  15. 1 

Gabiewood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.  1598  1288  21  1454 

Lnsscroft  Farm,  N.  J .  1761  1266  39  1966 

K. O.  Moore,  N..1 .  1485  1215  25  1284 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.  1 .  1410  1090  33  1685 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  H60  1263  13  1213 

H.  S.  Tuthill.  N.  J .  1721  1598  31  1283 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I .  1513  1193  21 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J  .  1483  1223  28 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.  1253  1069  30  1350 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  ami  Howland.  Vt .  1591  856  27 

W.  P.  Hiring.  N.  J .  897  919  13 

Mrs  0.  B.  Elliott  N.  J .  1279  10U9  27 

8.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J.  .  1522  964  29  1385 

H .  \V.  Ooliingwood,  N.  J .  •  1425  1325 


1577 
1770 
1281 
899  20  1316 
1137  24  1461 
994  5  996 


1985  1176  34 
1573  1035  21 
1038 
1662 
1214 


1249 

1311 


1246 

1604 

1047 


9  1497 


T ii o in  a8~W .Da ws o i ] i  Pa . . . . .  .i  1410  1231  24  1279 

Ktjoil  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .J .  1479  1153  23  1256 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1522  1193  9  1460 

Miss  A'.  S."  Macintosh,  N.  J...  v  1635  1345  27  1581 

Underhill' Bros;,  N.J .  1966  1275  44  2186 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,' Pa. . ..  1082  891  32  1487 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


PULLETS 

April  Hatch  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Weil  Developed  and  healthy.  $2.50  each. 

SC  BROWN  LEGHORNS  $3  EACH. 

J.  Guy  Lesher,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J.. 

Broad  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Cloverlawn  Farm.  N.  J . 

VV.  J-  Cocking,  N.  J . 

Jos.'H.  Cohen,  N.  J...’. . 

J.  S.  Cray  it  Son,  N.  J . 

(Jlias.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.  J . 

U.  F.  &  It.  A.  Earle.  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

O.  S.  Greene,  N.J . 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Gruuzig.  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

Richard  Hoine,  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio.... 
Hilltop  Poultry  Yards. Conn.... 

Hillview  Farm.  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  l'oul.  Km.,  Mass. 
Pineheaeli  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . . 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

John  R.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm.  Conn... 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.J . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm.  N.  J . 


FOR  SALE 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Bred  from  heavy  layers.  Write  for  prices. 
SAM’L  NIECE  &  SON,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Fo.  Sale-Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas 

Nortdnu)  or  Pone  strain.  M  arch  pullets  and  cock¬ 
erels.  S.r>;  April  hatched,  $4:  Yearling  hens  and 
cocks.  $3  ami  $5.  Table  Egg  Farm,  Lookout.  Pa. 

$2  Buys  Mighty  Good  Cockerels 

Wide-lemrcd,  full. breast,  long  back  with  plenty  of  cap¬ 
acity  and  thin  pelvic  bones.  April  10  leliowsr  Barron 
Leghorns  are  kept  by  thousands  because  ol  their  great 

laying.  I  will  pleuse  you  or  buck  comes  your  money 

A  L.  WRIGHT,  Breeder  of  Barron  Leohorns,  WAYLAN0,  N.Y. 

Tom  Barron's  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  ^sthYin* 

Individually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  200-278 
e,.,r.  Flock  hatched  from  dams  with  records  loO-lOS 
eggs.  Circular.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRT  FARM,  Odessa,  H.  T , 

BlackT  JERSEY  GIANTS 

Free'  descriptive  circular. 

SUSSEX  FA  KM  R.  R.  2  Helmsr,  N.  J. 

100  year-old  S.  C.  \v. 
Leghorn  hens,  Wyckoft 

Strain,  $2.00  each.  J.  M.  CASE,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


Riverside  Egg  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Joseph  11.  Ralston,  N.J . 

Shadowlnook  Farm.  Conn . 

Sloan’s  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa - 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm.  N.  ,J . 

Teuacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

Torn  s  Poultry  Farm.N.  J . 

Training  School,  N.J . 

J.  Percy  Van  Zainit.  N.  J . 

Sliurls  and  Voegtlen.  N.J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

White  House  Poultry  Fill..  N.J. 

VV.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

WiUnmia  Farm.  N.J . 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J . 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEG 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.J . 

Romy  Singer."  N.J . 


S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton.  N.  J . .  . .  1746  1398  16  1805 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J .  1758  1227  29  16GB 

Suuuy  Acres,  N.J .  1754  1288  16  1232 

Totals .  161S75  129499  2980  165763 


1937 

1451 

39 

1943 

1843 

1704 

31 

1811 

2053 

1509 

45 

1965 

1425 

1128 

36 

1836 

1098 

1485 

15 

1507 

1734 

1540 

24 

1858 

1674 

1409 

29 

1612 

1730 

1489 

45 

1747 

1649 

1362 

33 

1990 

1728 

1527 

39 

1737 

1714 

1061 

28 

1583 

1595 

1250 

38 

1844 

1772 

1438 

14 

1549 

1772 

1308 

33 

2114 

1742 

1244 

39 

1818 

1277 

1089 

38 

1574 

1622 

1373 

41 

1934 

1527 

1141 

83 

1747 

1616 

1113 

29 

1859 

1774 

1221 

37 

1680 

1436 

1362 

29 

1624 

2114 

1 189 

23 

1238 

1412 

1368 

49 

2074 

1719 

1578 

36 

1783 

1851 

1776 

42 

1906 

1867 

1243 

29 

2083 

1755 

1619 

40 

2088 

1612 

1445 

16 

1659 

1673 

1331 

30 

1754 

1843 

1492 

43 

1996 

1851 

1464 

32 

1851 

1635 

1462 

50 

1725 

1117 

1538 

32 

2026 

1655 

1239 

32 

1827 

1526 

1295 

19 

1729 

2173 

1690 

38 

2094 

1815 

1434 

34 

1747 

1614 

1404 

30 

1685 

1620 

1243 

23 

1489 

1666 

1462 

35 

1710 

1884 

1368 

27 

2114 

1802 

1456 

27 

1843 

1716 

1376 

42 

1629 

1353 

1159 

19 

1715 

1312 

1260 

32 

1751 

1702 

1474 

33 

1899 

1535 

1104 

20 

1561 

2212 

1471 

41 

2019 

2115 

1282 

30 

1763 

1883 

1310 

38 

I860 

1489 

1452 

36 

1831 

1959 

1714 

44 

1765 

1915 

1559 

34 

1732 

1896 

1462 

32 

1921 

.HORNS 

1448 

1029 

27 

1261 

1137 

1098 

31 

1703 

1407 

1293  28 

1468 

FOR  SALE 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Hens,  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

Buy  vour  breeders  now  for  next  year.  My  strain 
are  money  makers.  L.  M.  ADAMS,  taulc  Bridge,  N.  T. 


For  Sals  -White  Leghorns  r,  i»,«.  out." yvht-uui  hens, 

*2  each.  l'KTKU  J.  WAliXKU,  Korlb  llrturlr, Sullhuu  Co., N.Y. 
....  ..  «  |  n  11  a  Yecrllnc  helm.  Excellent  stock 

White  Leghorn  rullets  eohest  kahm,  sock.w.,.  u.j. 

..  .  I  n  II  Wanted.  Good  laying  stock. 

White  Leghorn  rullets  wesi.ky  heeum  k,  Miif»ru,  mi. 

iii  .  j  l.lClIOKN  1M  1.1  1  It.  AM)  1  OWI.H. 

Wanted— E.  BIGELOW  -  BELMAE,  N.  J. 

_____________ _  * 

Barron  White  W y andotte  and 

Columbian  Wyandotte  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

(81  to  S3  each. 

L.  S.  SP AFFORD,  Martville,  New  York 


Get  this  Big 

Lumber  Bools 


SAVE 
15%  to  50% 

on  All  Building  Materials 


If  you  intend  building  or  repairing,  don't  fail  to  get  this  big 
free  catalog  of  lumber  and  building  materials,  because  it  means 

money  in  your  pocket. 

You  don’t  want  to  pay  $160  for  lumber  that  you  can  buy  from  us  for  $112, 
do  you?  Then  get  the  book  that  gives  facts  about  lumber  and  proves  that 
we  save  you  money. 

We  have  an  enormous  plant  right  in  the  heart  of  the  lumber  district — con¬ 
venient  to  you.  and  you  save  on  freight  charges.  We  buy  our  lumber  in 
great  quantities  for  spot  cash,  and  sell  it  in  any  quantities  at  a  reasonably 
small  profit.  Furthermore,  we  handle  only  thoroughly  seasoned  A-l  prime 
material — no  seconds  or  wreckage.  We  are  in  a  position  to  quote  lower 
prices  than  any  other  firm;  we  have  the  goods  for  immediate  shipment. 

Remember,  building  and  construction  work  are  booming  right  now — the 
demand  for  lumber  is  heavy.  That  means  higher  prices  in  a  short  time,  se 
it  will  pay  you  to  act  quickly.  By  buying  now  you  are  actually  getting 
present  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  tl*e  big  free  catalog  NOW,  using  a  post  card,  or  the  convenient 
coupon  below.  This  88-page  book  tells  all  about  lumber  and  building 
materials,  shows  the  handsomest  designs  in  doors,  windows,  railings,  etc., 
that  any  concern  has  ever  offered,  and  it  shows  just  how  little  you  need  pay 
in  order  to  get  the  best. 

H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

“Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials ” 

75  Main  Street  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Ray 


>  _  _  _  _  —  m  “  “  “  “  “  “  ™  —  “  —  ™  —  ™  —  ™  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  m  ^ 


Bennett  Lumber  Co. 


75  Main  Street  | 

■ 


(  P1  otalofi  Coupon  North  Tonawon.ln,  N-  Y. 

I  »  Send  Immediately  “Price  Regulator  Catalog”  to 

*  p  n  i 

Name .  *  _  * 

(  , ,  ,  ...  P.  O.  Box .«••..•••  R.  F .  D *.....«  i 

i  State . . . . . J 


Record  308  Eggs  at  Storrs 


Wanlcd-k  Few  L«ken>elder  ° 

not  later  than  May  hatched.  Lakenvelder  cnrkerels 

for  sale.  DAVID  MEAD,  Kelly  Corners,  N.Y  . 


For  Sale— My  Entire  Flock  of  Ten  African  Geese 

3.  Karl  .Mid 


Price,  *60. 


.•Murray,  ltrou.lulblu,  N.  Y". 


Wanted-A  Trio  of  Brown  Alrican  Geese. 

Hjrcar-old  prulmcd*  Addict 8  A.  Auu»,  Hreuttiau.,  m»». 


Crop-bound  Hen;  Cabbage  Worms 

1.  Will  you  tell  what  to  do  with  a  hen 
that  is  crop-hound?  2.  What  can  he  done 
with  cabbage  that  is  being  destroyed  by 
worms?  M.  j.  M. 

Arthursburg,  N.  Y. 

1.  This  hen’s  crop  may  possibly  be 
emptied  by  administering  warm  water  or 
oil  and  then  gently  manipulating  the  mass 
with  the  fingers  while  the  fowl  is  held 
head  downward.  If  the  contents  of  the 
crop  have  become  so  impacted  that  this 
will  not  remove  them,  a  surgical  operation 
may  be  resorted  to.  The  skin  and  thin 

j  membrane  of  the  crop  may  he  incised  over 
the  upper  portion  of  the  tumor  and  the 
contents  of  tin*  latter  removed,  after 
which  the  incisions  may  he  sewn  up  with 
fine  sewing  silk.  Unless  something  of  a 
^surgeon,  however,  the  operation  may  suc¬ 
ceed  without  saving  the  patient. 

2.  Where  only  a  few  cabbages  are 
raised  in  the  garden,  hand  picking  of  the 
worms  is  usually  practiced.  When  this 
is  not  practicable,  the  plants  may  be 
sprayed  with  a  solution  of  lead  arsenate 
in  water,  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  of 
arsenate  to  .">0  gallons  of  water;  this  pois¬ 
onous  spray  to  he  used  before  the  cab¬ 
bages  are  heading.  After  they  begin  to 
head,  dusting  with  a  dry  powder  com¬ 
posed  of  one  pound  of  hellebore  and  four 
pounds  of  Hour  is  recommended.  M.  B.  D. 


Knight’s  Pedigreed  Wyamlottes  Breeding  Stock  for 
sale.  Cockerels  from  high  record  heus. 

Send  fob  Circular 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  BKIDGETON,  K.  I. 


Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

We  are  offer!  ng  a  very  choice  lot  of  early  hatched  cocker¬ 
els,  bred  from  carefully  selected  hens,  all  tiapnested, 
many  of  them  with  records  of  *^00  anil  better.  Our  price  is 
$10  and  $15  each,  according  to  pedigree  and  quality. 
All  stock  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented  or  money  re- 

funded.  fHE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


EGG-O-LATUM  5WVE6«i 

It  costs  only  one  cent  per  dozen  eggs  to  use 
Egg-o-Iatum.  There  is  no  other  expense.  Eggs 
are  kept  in  carton  or  box  in  cellar.  Eggs  may 
he  boiled,  poached  or  used  in  any  other  way, 
just  like  fresh  eggs.  Simply  rubbed  on  the 
eggs — a  dozen  per  minute.  A  50c.  jar  is  sufficient 
for  50  dozen  eggs.  At  Drug,  Seed  and  Poultry 
Supply  Stores  or  postpaid. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.  4G3,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

65  Choice  Imperial  Ringlet  B.  P.  Rock  Cockerels 

S3,  SIO  ami  S35  each.  Exhibition  specimens. 
Ancona  ami  Utility  B.  F.  Rock  Pullets.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Barron  Strain.  Farm  raised.  April  hatched. 
Write  for  prices. 

ALDEN  NODINE,  Ravens,  New  York 


Salk  400  April  Hatclud  While  Leghorn  Pullets 

home  beginning  lo  lay.  C.  CLIN  ION.  Tivoli, 


For  Sale— White  Leghorn  Cockerels  £'  r"coni"'ofv'i.o 

eggs  or  more.  Ckurlee  Killing*,  ltethel,  Vermont 

FOIt  SALE-WHITE  I.KUHOKN  PULI.ETS.  April 
hatched  Good  stock  and  well  developed.  Barred 
Rook  pullets,  same  age.  K.  K.  JOHNSON,  Center  Bridge,  IV 

Sn  in  i  *i  i _ i  Pullets  bred  from  high  produo- 

.  U.  WhlteLegnOrnS  era.  A  iso  a  few  valuable  cocker¬ 
els,  Hr.  Pleasant  Poultry  P’akm,  Berksuike,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.W.l«*k«r.  iMriaptWSgf.Wrtft 

White  collies,  ft  BRITON  FARM,  llarll.igtou,  Maryland 

o  .  t  _ Black  Minorcas  and  White  Leghorns.  Two 
bOCkerelS  dollars  each.  K.  A.  HI  ItHISS,  E.nt  Aurora,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Vibert’s  trapneited  stock.  4  heus  and  1  cockerel,  SIS. 

Cockerels,  $5  each.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Criryville,  N.  t. 


ForSale-Tst°oekt!,ri?  Oak  Hill  Estate 

consisting  of  4  contest  pens,  250  yearling  hens,  19 
cocks,  36  cockerels,  10  pullets.  Must  be  disposed  of 
by  November  1st.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Oak  Hill  Estate  -  TTniontown,  Pa. 

Heavy  Laying  Strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Cockerels,  SSIO:  Pullets,  (S3. 

LOCUST  BLUFF  POULTRY  FARM 

Mrs.  P.  L.  Hakdaway  -  Brandenburg.  Kentucky 

Finest  Strain  Mahogany  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels 

Strong,  early  hatched  birds.  (£5  each. 

John  II.  lloynton,  Hupatcong  Farm,  Landing,  N.J. 

Oockerels— Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  ’direct 

Either  light  or  dark.  Choice  breeding  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  cockerels  a  specialty,  March  and  April  hatched, 
at  $j,  $7.50,  $10,  $15  and  $JO  each.  Parkes'  Heavy-laying 
strain,  same  age,  $5.  $7.50  and  $10.  Must  please  or  money 
refunded.  I.  II.  K  A  CO  If  X,  SergeuntavlUe,  N.  J. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction 


Trap  Nest 
Records 


\U E  have  had  printed 
**  on  cardboard  Il%x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W.  F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 


1438 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  27,  1910 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

“Publisher’s  Desk’’  seems  to  have  the 
two  carbide  companies  confused,  or  is  not 
aware  that  there  are  two  concerns  trying 
to  sell  stock  throughout  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  State.  One  styles 
itself  Farmers’  &  Consumers’  Carbide  Co. ; 
W.  C.  Finnernan.  of  Weedsport.  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Frank  M.  Hennessey,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  secretary  and  treasurer,  with  O.  K. 
Whitford  engineer.  The  other  is  called 
the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Co.,  and 
is  being  pushed  by  the  Strombold-Turner 
crowd.  Both  companies  are  using  the 
same  methods  and  arguments  in  trying  to 
sell  stock.  I  know  little  about  either, 
only  that  nothing  had  been  done  at  Janes¬ 
ville  a  short  time  ago  toward  manufactur¬ 
ing  carbide.  W.  E.  D.’s  inquiry,  page 
1826,  is  concerning  Farmers’  &  Con¬ 
sumers’  Carbide  Co.,  but  you  have  given 
the  status  of  the  Farmers’  Standard  Co. 
in  answer.  No  doubt  it  would  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  others  to  know  more  about  the 
Farmers’  &  Consumers’  Co.,  as  they  seem 
to  be  more  active  around  Syracuse,  and 
have  sold  considerable  stock.  Would  say 
that  Tiie  B.  N.-Y.  along  this  line  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  farmers. 

New  York.  c.  E.  n. 

We  are  glad  to  be  corrected  regarding 
the  carbide  promoters.  It  would  appear 
that  the  original  promoter  found  farmers 
such  easy  marks  that  almost  immediately 
his  success  in  selling  stock  brought  a 
competitior  into  the  field.  The  similarity 
of  names  and  methods  caused  the  con¬ 
fusion.  The  two  companies,  however, 


seem  to  be  a  “chip 
and  our  advice  is  to 
tions  severely  alone. 


we  are  sorry  for  any  tractor  manufac¬ 
turer  who  has  to  depend  upon  the  services 
of  such  brokers  as  Mark  Harris  to  finance 
his  operations.  The  tractor  field  is  al¬ 
ready  well  filled  with  manufacturers  of 
unlimited  means  and  with  perfect  selling 
organizations,  and  any  newcomer  in  the 
field  without  ample  capital  will  surely 
have  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  without  the 
handicap  of  Mark  Harris’s  reputation  for 
promoting  stocks  of  questionable  value. 

T  see  in  The  B.  N.-Y.  information 
about  the  Chicago  Portrait  Co.  I  got 
bitten  by  their  scheme  this  Summer.  Their 
agent  was  here,  and  my  wife  signed  for 
two  pictures,  as  she  drew  the  lucky  num¬ 
ber  for  $10.  When  I  found  it  out  i  wrote 
this  company  that  I  would  not  take  the 
picture,  but  pictures  came  and  I  had  to 
pay  for  them.  They  were  not  painted  as 
they  were  in  photo ;  wife  had  on  locket 
instead  of  a  watch,  etc.,  but  we  didn’t 
have  to  keep  the  frames.  I  told  my  wife 
the  next  time  a  picture  agent  came  she 
should  throw  a  dipper  of  hot  water  on 
him.  ii.  e.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  give  this  further  report  for  the 
benefit  of  readers  who  may  be  tempted  i 
by  the  propositions  made  by  these  picture 
agents. 


I  received  a  check  the 
case  shipped  May  11.  I 
have  received  this  without 
the  agent  here  seemed  to 


other  day  for 
should  never 
your  help,  for 
know  nothing 


off  the  same  block,” 
leave  both  proposi- 


I  wish  to  ask  “Publisher’s  Desk”  about 
the  inclosed  card  and  its  company.  Four 
soldiers  and  two  sailors  came  through 
here  soliciting  subscriptions  for  their  new 
magazine,  “ The  Doughboy.”  The  dollar 
was  paid  the  boys  and  this  card  is  my 
receipt.  I  have  not  received  a  copy  or 
heard  from  or  of  them  as  yet.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  this  “Doughboy” 
Company?  R.  B. 

New  York. 

Our  investigations  reveal  that  James 
L.  Lewis  of  Pittsburgh,  doing  business 
under  the  name  of  Lewis  Publishing  Co., 
is  the  supposed  publisher  of  “The  Dough¬ 
boy .”  Our  reports  do  not  show  that  any 
issues  have  been  published,  but  Mr.  Lewis 
evidently  has  capitalized  the  sympathy 
and  good  will  of  sailors  and  soldiers  in 
uniform  to  collect  money  on  this  pro¬ 
posed  magazine.  Mr.  Lewis  previously 
made  a  specialty  of  publishing  street 
guides  in  Pittsburgh.  He  is  reported  at 
one  time  to  have  pleaded  guilty  to  a 
charge  of  operating  a  fraudulent  matri¬ 
monial  agency.  Enough  said. 

Knowing  you  are  very  kind  in  giving 
advice  to  your  subscribers  about  different 
investments,  I  am  sending  the  enclosed 
slip  of  a  weekly  letter.  Is  this  a  real 
thing  or  a  wildcat  scheme?  Is  it  safe  to 
put  any  money  in  it?  J.  w.  B. 

New  York. 

The  above  refers  to  the  weekly  Market 
Letter  of  a  brokerage  house  promoting 
the  New  York  Oil  'Co.  This  concern  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  still  in  the  promotion  stage, 
and  during  these  times  of  inflated  values 
many  companies  are  bringing  out  new  is¬ 
sues  which  sometimes  prove  of  very  little 
value.  It  would  be  taking  a  great  risk 
in  paying  attention  to  any  of  the  new 
companies,  since  only  about  one  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  turns  out  to  be  worth  anything. 

What  do  you  know  or  think  of  the 
enclosed?  j.  h.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  enclosed  is  a  circular  letter  from 
Mark  Harris,  stock  broker,  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
announcing  that  in  a  short  time  be  will 
offer  his  clients  an  opportunity  to  finance 
a  “New  Farm  Tractor.”  He  does  not 
disclose  *as  yet  what  the  tractor  is  or 
where  it  will  be  manufactured ;  but  whets 
the  appetite  of  the  prospective  investor 
with  such  as  the  following:  “This  par¬ 
ticular  ‘farm  tractor’  is  as  far  above  the 
ordinary  article  as  the  automobile  is  above 
the  old-fashioned  buggy.  This  ‘tractor’ 
is  now  being  manufactured  and  will 
be  sold  with  a  straightforward  guaran¬ 
tee  to  do  anything  that  from  four  to 
nine  horses  can  do  with  farm  imple¬ 
ments  and.  what’s  more  it  will  be  sold 
for  less  than  $400,”  and  more  of  the  same 
sort  of  twaddle.  We  will  only  say  that 
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about  it.  Someone  has  been  living  high  1 
on  fresh  eggs,  for  I  have  had  eight  cases 
lost  since  the  last  of  April.  We  ship  t  wo 
cases  a  week,  and  invariably  one  dis-  : 
appears.  Where  it  goes  to  I  would  give  I 
much  to  know.  I  thank  you  for  your  I 
kindness  and  trouble  and  wish  you  success 
in  your  good  work.  j.  b.  l. 

New  York.  * 

Many  shippers  would  like  to  know 
where  their  egg  shipments  go.  They  are 
accepted  for  delivery  but  never  arrive,  and 
it  takes  months  to  get  payment  for  them. 
The  city  cannot  expect  supplies  of  food 
if  goods  are  miscarried  in  this  way.  The 
service  is  not  what  it  should  be.  but  at 
least  prompt  settlement  should  be  made 
where  the  transportation  company  is  at 
fault. 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  column 
for  some  time,  as  I  am  a  justice  of  thp 
peace  and  do  quite  a  little  collecting.  I 
believe-  that  you  would  like  to  inform 
your  readers  of  the  opportunity  offered 
in  the  enclosed  to  spend  some  of  their 
money.  h.  d.  C. 

New  York. 

This  refers  to  one  of  the  Texas  oil 
propositions  which  it  is  claimed  is  paying 
dividends  of  two  per  cent  a  month,  or  24 
per  cent  a  year.  And  the  promoters  hold 
out  the  prospect  of  100  per  cent  being 
paid  in  the  near  future.  An  oil  company 
already  paying  such  dividends  and  with 
such  prospects  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  marketing  the  stock.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  there  were  nothing  “fishy”  about 
the  24  per  cent  yearly  dividend  it  would 
require  an  extra  police  guard  to  keep  ex¬ 
perienced  oil  investors  from  beseiging  the 
offices  of  the  company  to  acquire  the 
stock.  But  the  promoters  will  tell  you 
they  refuse  to  sell  the  stock  to  the  ex¬ 
perienced  investor,  preferring  to  distri¬ 
bute  it  among  the  “dear  public.”  All  of 
which  is  simon  pure  “sucker  bait.” 

Is  the  Lambert  Trouble-proof  Tire  Co., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  (1172  Bedford  Avenue, 

I  believe),  reliable?  They  have  men  rid¬ 
ing  around  this  part  of  the  country  with 
a  car  equipped  with  those  tires,  selling 
stock  in  the  concern,  trying  to  interest 
any  farmer  who  they  think  has  any  money 
to  invest.  F.  J.  I. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  know  the  above  company, 
nor  have  we  ever  discovered  a  “trouble- 
proof”  tire.  It  is  quite  likely  that  any 
money  invested  in  the  proposition  will  be 
“trouble-proof”  from  the  viewpoint  that 
the  investor  is  not  likely  to  be  “troubled” 
with  that  money  again.  His  trouble  will 
come  when  he  tries  to  get  it  back. 

Have  you  information  concerning  the 
United  Food  &  Fur  Association,  829  West 
48th  Street,  New  York  City,  and  do  you 
know  anything  about  their  standing? 
Could  you  inform  me  if  they  are  reliable? 

New  York.-  A.  R. 

This  concern  still  holds  $25  belonging 
to  one  of  our  subscribers  on  an  order  for 
stock  which  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the 
purchaser.  The  stock  was  returned  and 
accepted,  but  the  company  refuses  to  re¬ 
turn  the  money  on  the  grounds  that  it 
should  have  the  privilege  of  making  an¬ 
other  shipment.  This  is  the  way  the 
United  Food  &  Fur  Association  desires 
to  live  up  to  its  guarantee  of  “satisfac¬ 
tion.” 


EVER  before  could  you  get  so  much 
common -sense  wagon  value  for  your 
money  as  the  Weber  and  Columbus  offer  you  today. 
Impress  these  features  on  your  mind: 

1.  International  fifth-wheel  —  a  strong,  solid 
support  between  bolster  and  sandboard,  saving  wear 
and  tear  and  breaking  of  king  bolt,  circle  iron,  and 
entire  front  gear.  An  exclusive  feature,  already 
very  popular. 

2.  International  swivel-reacA  coupling  —  a 

modern  coupling  which  relieves  the  reach,  hounds, 
and  wheels  of  all  twisting  strains  on  the  roughest 
roads.  An  exclusive  feature,  taking  the  place  of  the 
old-fashioned  flat  hound  plates. 

3.  Auto-track  56-inch  tread  —  Your  new  Weber 
or  Columbus  wagon  will  follow  the  universal  track, 
smoothly,  without  the  old  rough-road  strains  on 
gears  and  wheels. 

4.  Weber  and  Columbus  quality  —  This  is  the 
feature  the  economical  wagon  buyer  places  first. 
International  best  materials  and  care-ful  construc¬ 
tion  give  him  a  wagon  the  fine  work  of  which 
shows  up  years  later  when  the  cheap  wagon  is  out 
of  the  running. 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  mistake  in  your  wagon  buy¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  easy  to  detect  low  standards  under 
paint  and  varnish,  or  to  see  the  pitfalls  behind  so- 
called  low  price.  But  easiest  of  all  is  this  method  of  buying 
complete  wagon  satisfaction  —  choose  Weber 
See  the  International  dealer. 
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or  Columbus. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America  Inc. 


Chicago 


USA 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use :  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites:  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  tlie  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


iO9BE5U90?P 

SIDflEy.MV 


Globe  Silos 

Can  make  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  of  Spruce  and  Fir 
silos.  Wire  or  phone, 
our  expense.  Extension 
roof  adds  5  or  6  feet  to 
height  of  silo.  Adjust¬ 
able  door  front. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY.  N.  V 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


My  WADE  Saws  Four  Cords  an  Hour* 


** The  Wade  is  certainly  the  farmer’s  friend .  I  have  cut  1600  cords  of  yellow  fir  wood 
with  it,  and  it's  as  good  as  the  day  I  bought  it. ** — Dan  J\oss ,  Corbett,  Oregon. 

Why  break  your  back  sawing  wood  by  hand,  when  the  power¬ 
ful  little  V/ade  Portable  Gasoline  Drag  Saw  will  outsaw  10  men  at  onc-tenih 
the  coal!  Light,  simple,  econom’cal.  Cuts  wood  of  any  size.  Averages  8  cords 
to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Thousands  of  Wades  now  in  use.  When  not 
sawing  wo  ad,  the  4  h.  p.  engine  will  operate  other  light  machinery. 


Wade  Portabie  Gasoline 

Drag  Saw 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales, 

Oct.  2. — imported  Guernseys, 
^eer,  Cranford 


F.  S. 

N.  .T. 

Ilolsteins.  Quality  Ilolsteins, 


Oct.  6-8. — 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Oct.  8. — Blair  Co..  Fa..  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  consignment  sale.  Fair 
Grounds.  Altoona,  Fa. 

Oct.  8-9. — Ilolsteins.  Annual  Dairy}' 
men's  Sale.  E.  M;  Hastings  Co.,  Lacona, 
N.  Y.,  manager.  " 

-  Oct.  9— Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association,  Paris.  Ill. 

Oct.  13.- — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Consignment  Sale,  Fernbrook 
Farm,  Menands  Road,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  15. — Guernseys.  Mrs.  *  E.  W. 
Strawbridge  Brophv.  Moorestown.  N.  .T. 

Nov.  1. — Baltimore  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  Sale,  Pavilion 
Timonium,  Md. 

Nov.  0. — Berkshire  Swine.  Berkshire 
County  Berkshire  Club,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
— 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

l 

Union  Agricultural  Association,  sixty- 
fourth  annual  fair,  Burgettstown,  Pa., 
Sept.  30-Oct.  1-2. 

-  Interstate  Fair.  Trenton.  N.  .T..  Sept. 
30-Oct.  3. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  with  Rhode 
Island  Fruit  Growers’  Association.  Elks 
'Auditorium.  Providence,  R.  I..  Nov.  10-13. 

National  Grange,  annual  meeting. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  Nov.  12. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair.  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Dec.  3-8. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So- 
jeietv.  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  Dec. 
1-3.  „  . 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Roanoke.  *D'ec.  2-4. 

Virginia  State  Porn  Growers,  annual 
convention  and  exhibit.  Roanoke,  1  a., 
Dec.  2-4. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and  Ohio 
Apple  Show.  Terminal  Auditorium,  To¬ 
ledo,  O.,  Dec.  4-12. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Chestertown,  Md., 
Jan  6-S.  1920. 


Price  of  Oat  Hay 

At  what  price  should  I  sell  oat  hay? 
It.  was  cut  in  the  soft  dough,  was  never 
rained  on.  and  so  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  is 
No.  1  in  every  respect.  it.  w.  R. 

West  Portal.  N.  -T. 

So  far  as  the  feeding  value  goes  the 
oat  hay  is  quite  equal  to  good  mixed  hay, 
but  it  'is  too  coarse  to  suit  most  feeders. 
Usually  buyers  are 
three-quarters  the 
hay.  depending  on 
cut.  Some  of  the 
little  better  than 


willing  to  pay  about 
price  of  good  mixed 
when  the  oats  were 
so-called  oat  hay  is 
traw. 


Wanted-Salesman 


who  has  hail  practical 
experience  ami  sne- 
. cess  in  t'eedingeatile, 
hm»s  ami  poultry,  to  sell  feed  direct  to  local  farm¬ 
ers’.  Address  1101  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  exchange,  make  it  known  he-e. 
This  Rate  will  be  5  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  onlv  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  anti  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  E*o?s  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  ir<»  under  proper  he  ad  in  firs  on  other  pajres. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  n«>t  he  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week’s  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man 
clung  '  »f  a  herd  of  Nubian  goats. 
KEMBLE  FARM.  Morristown,  N.  J. 

MAN  wanted  on  sheep  farm:  second 
manager:  worker:  no  droims  wanted: 
ing  In  invest  in  business.  CLARE  t 
Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  dry  hard  milkers;  able 
to  milk  at  least  30  cows  twice  daily;  no  other 
work;  wages  :■  .7.50  per  month,  with  board  and 
room.  WALK Ki (-GORDON  LABORATORY'  CO., 
Plainsboro,  N.  J.  _ 

WANTED — Young  man,  single,  who  intends  to 
stick  at  farming;  permanent  place  on  progres¬ 
sive  dairy  farm;  milking  machines:  write  full 
particulars  aiul  wages.  LESTER  HAYES,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— A  single  man  for  herdsman;  give  ex¬ 
perience,  age  and  references  first  letter. 
ROBERT  M.  FEN N,  Brookdale  Farms  ^  Middle- 
bury,  Conn. 

WANTED — Immediately,  two  helpers;  one  to  do 
cooking,  .cleaning,  and  washing;  the  other  as 
nurse  for  three  small  children  and  waitress; 
must  be  willing  and  fond  of  children;  two  adults 
in  family;  small,  pleasant  home.  Write,  giving 
references  and  wages  expected,  to  MRS.  GEO. 
B.  SOCLE,  250  North  Mountain  Avenue,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 


WANTED— On  dairy  farm,  single  man  or  man 
and  wife  for  a  year,  by  Sept.  1.  I..  KITTLE. 

ROSCOE.  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


AMERICAN  farmer,  orehardist.  gardener,  with 
family  of  workers,  wishes  position,  manage 
farm  or  gentleman's  estate;  understands  all 
crops,  stock,  machinery,  etc.:  modern  methods; 
trustworthy;  relieve  owner  of  all  care;  get  re¬ 
sults;  will  not  consider  any  farm  too  small  to 
afford  SI. 500.00  nnd  privileges.  ADVERTISER 
5871.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Position  by  single  man  as  farm  fore¬ 
man  or  manager,  having  practical  knowledge 
of  all  crops,  stock  and  machinery;  trustworthy 
and  reliable;  good  references.  Address,  with 
full  particulars,  ADVERTISER  5913,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  now  managing  a  most,  successful 
egg  farm,  will  be  open  for  a  new  proposition 
about  Nov.  1st:  competent,  with  a  thorough 
training:  experienced  in  every  detail  and  posses¬ 
sor  of  good  habits;  single;  references:  only  a 
first-class  proposition  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5933.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN.  22.  with  farm  experience,  wishes 
pcsition  as  assistant  herdsman;  strong  and 
willing.  ADVERTISER  5895,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

_  _ l 

FARM  OFFICE — Young  married  couple  wish 
positions  on  a  farm:  wife  as  bookkeeper,  man 
ns  assistant  to  superintendent  or  owner;  both 
have  experience  in  farm  bookkeeping,  farm  man¬ 
agement.  cost  accounting,  etc.,  and  can  furnish 
the  highest  class  of  references  from  former  em¬ 
ployer.  ADVERTISER  5920.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  large,  wMl-equipped  farm 
near  city.  ADVERTISER  5919,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AT  LIBERTY  SOON — Practical  farm  manager 
and  estate  superintendent;  man  of  character, 
energy  and  executive  ability,  fitted  by  training 
and  experience  to  handle  any  large  farming 
proposition;  competent  herdsman,  breeder  of 
purebred  stock,  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  poultry:  un¬ 
usually  large  experience  in  handling  dairies, 
feeifing.  testing,  etc.:  single  man.  reference. 
DEMONSTRATOR.  Box  370,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Family  would  like  a  caretaker’s 
place  in  the  country,  near  Now  York:  best 
references.  MRS.  IT.  KEMPNER,  1714  Himrod 
Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — By  October  1.  a  position  as  farm 
superintendent  by  a  young  American,  with 
agricultural  college  training  and  six  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  recently  discharged  from  the 
service;  best  of  recommendatiors  and  references 
if  desired:  interview  preferred;  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  poultry,  dairying  amf  orcharding: 
State  full  particulars.  Address  FARMER.  Apart¬ 
ment  No.  5  West,  19  East  89th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

rOT'I.TRYMAN  desires  position  as  superintendent 
fancy  or  commercial  plant:  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  all  branches:  expert  conditioner:  font 
years  with  Fernbrook  White  Wyandotte  Farm; 
marr'ed:  no  liquor:  host  reference  as  to  charac¬ 
ter  and  ability.  A.  M.  SII.VW,  Menands,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Linotype  position:  some  practict 
815.00.  MISS  L.  PRINCE,  Farmington.  Me. 


A  COMPETENT  poultrymnn,  having  life  e: 

iencc  in  both  poultry  and  game,  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  poultry  plant  on  modern  li 
am  well  versed  in  English  methods  of  hree 
nnd  selection  of  layers:  expert  on  incubation 
brooding,  selection  of  birds  for  laying  com 
tion.  etc.:  quantity  and  quality  prodm 
economically  obtained;  open  for  interview 
present  disengaged:  ago  34.  Address  AD\ 
TISER  5923.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


- r 

to  take 
MOT*  NT 


place  or 
one  will- 
REGORY, 


WANTED — An  assistant  herdsman  for  a  herd  of 
purebred  Holstein  cows;  good  wages,  good 
home,  steady  employment.  Address,  with  refer¬ 
ences  and  experience,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
(TT.T1  RE,  DELAWARE  COLLEGE,  Newark, 
Pel. 


WANTED— For  Orange  County.  N.  Y..  farm,  a 
man  and  wife,  no  children;  man  as  herdsman 
for  small  herd  of  registered  Ilolsteins  and  for 
general  farm  work:  woman  to  do  general  house¬ 
work  for  small  family;  willing  to  pay  right  man 
and  woman  good  wages,  board  and  lodging. 
•Address  hr  mail  only,  stating  wages  desired, 
giving  full  particulars  as  to  age.  experience, 
references,  etc.,  K.  ('.  B.,  Room  o00,  92  illiam 
Street,  New  York. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farming: 

845.00  and  board:  steady  work.  ,T.  A.  ROGERS. 
Central  Valley,  Orange  Co..  N.  YT. 


A  PRACTICAL  married  farmer  wishes  posit: 

as  manager  of  dairy  or  stock  farm;  nndersta 
the  growing  of  all  farm  crops,  feeifing  and  ef 
of  stock,  all  farm  machinery  and  handling 
men:  please  give  full  details  in  first  letter 
avoid  unnecessary  correspondence.  F.  ,T.  RE 
ELEY,  740  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  snperin- 
temfent  on  gentleman’s  estate;  understand  all 
farm  work,  all  farm  machinery,  tractor,  gas  en¬ 
gine,  raising  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry;  have  son, 
20,  if  needed;  American;  life  experience;  temper¬ 
ate  and  reliable;  verv  best  reference;  at  liberty 
Oct.  1  or  15.  ADVERTISER  5928,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

BOY  of  18  wants  position  on.  farm;  strong;  able 
to  d’o  man’s  work;  raised  on  farm;  New  Jersey 
preferred.  BOX  83.  Barnegat,  N.  J. 

WANTED— By  experienced  horseman,  position 
as  superitendent  or  foreman.  ADVERTISER, 
Bernardsville,  N.  .T. 

_ _ _ t 

WANTED— Position  as  herdsman  by  American 
man  and  wife:  10  years’  experience  as  herds¬ 
man;  understand  testing  for  A.  R.  O.,  com¬ 
pounding  rations,  good  calf  man;  would  like  to 
have  place  where  wife  could  he  employed  with 
housework;  wages  for  man  and  wife:  man,  §05; 
wife,  830  per  month.  Address  ADVERTISER 
5930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager  of  gentleman’s 
country  estat'*'  or  large  farm,  by  capable  young 
man  just  returned  from  overseas  service:  college 
education.  business  experience,  progressive;  can 
handle  men  and  get  the  results  you  want:  give 
full  details  and  state  salary.  ADVERTISER 
5935,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WIDOW  (48)  wishes  position  as  housekeeper  on 
gentleman's  estate.  ADVERTISER  5938,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  manager,  married1,  with  15  years’ 
practical  experience  on  private  and  commercial 
plants,  desires  position;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5940,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCTTARRTST,  experienced,  desires  position 
gentleman’s  estate;  single:  honorably  dis 
charged  from  army:  excellent  referem 
ADVERTISER  5922.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  dairy 
by  young  American,  married :  life  expo: 
in  growing  crops,  handling  farm  machinery, 
ing  and  care  of  stock,  milk  testing  and  b 
making:  would  accept  good  position  as  fori 
give  full  d "tails  in  first  letter.  ADVERT 
5921.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  MANAGER  fruit  farm  war 
on  salary  and  interest  in  business:  t 
in  proper  production  and  marketing. 
TISER  5832.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVER 


HERDSMAN,  dairyman.  married.  chi' 
American,  certified*  buttermaker.  A.  R. 
can  bring  milker:  references.  LESTER 
MER.  Roosevelt.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


USEFUL  MAN- — Reliable:  plain  cooki 
oral  housework;  reference:  farm 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  5931,  care 
Yorker. 


or  su 
Rural 


WANTED  Married  working  foreman  for  apple 
orchard;  about  five  thousand  trees;  one  hour 
from  N  wark.  N.  J.:  full  particulars  and  ex¬ 
perience  desired.  ADVERTISER  591S,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Two  men  not  afraid  of  work,  must 
room  together,  on  fruit  and  poultry  farm:  12 
aeres  fruit:  3.000  lay  rs;  help  build  large  laying 
house  this  Fall  and  in  Spring  assist  with  20.000- 
ogg  incubator  and  the  rearing  of  10.000  chicks; 
state  age.  height,  weight,  experience  and 
iy  salary:  both  positions  are  permanent, 
future  for  the  men  that  make  good;  no 
users.  WM.  LONGSTREET,  Trenton, 


N. 


month- 
witli  a 
tobacco 

J. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  care  for  Guernsey 
herd  and  poultry,  with  dairy  work:  house, 
firewood,  milk  ami  garden  furnished,  with  $00.00 
ncr  month:  send  references  in  first  letter:  posi¬ 
tion  is  open  now.  Address  WILDE  WOOD 
FARMS,  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  wishes  position  ns  sup'-rinten 
or  manager  on  good  farm  whore  ability 
sobriety  is  appreciated:  best  of  references 
nislied.  E.  A.  NELSON.  Woodland1  Farm.  IV 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED  -  American.  t 
farm  manager:  practical  experience 
classes  of  livestock,  poultry  and  fruit;  2: 
experience:  modern  methods  used. 
TISER  5934.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMAN,  32,  with  girl  5.  d 
sires  position  as  general  lmuseworker  in  sent 
family;  kindly  state  particulars.  ADVERT 
5927.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REAL  BARGAIN — 80  aeres  land,  30  in  cultiva¬ 
tion;  2 14  12-year-old  orange  grove;  5-room 
house;  barn;  other  buildings;  $3,500.  W.  A. 
BRAMLETT,  Richland’,  Flap 

TO  LEASE — Farm,  near  large  beach,  west  of 
New  London;  2  houses,  2  barns,  silo,  orchard; 
25  acres  now  tilled;  pasture,  wood;  might  rent 
some  tools:  immediate  possession;  rent  free  until 
April;  Winter  work  obtainable;  rent  partly 
worked  out;  farmer,  carpenter  or  painter  can 
work  out  entire  rent:  satisfactory  references 
essential.  J.  S.  BROWN,  Black  Hall,  Conn. 

— - ) 

FOR  SALE — The  desirable  dairy  farm.  75  acres; 

12-room  house  and  barn;  50  acres  in  tillage; 
some  wood ;  springs  in  house  and  harn :  mail  de¬ 
li  vered;  2fi  miles  from  railroad  station;  price, 
81.850  in  Richford,  N.  Y. ;  may  r  nt  if  desired; 
low  rent.  ERNEST  SMITH,  65  Garden  St., 
Hartford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 40  to  00  acres,  without  buildings, 
on  main  macadam  road,  between  Somerville 
and  Far  Hills,  N.  J.,  35  miles  from  New  York; 
price,  $100  per  acre.  ADVERTISER  5939,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Bargain  to  quick  buyer;  productive 
farm.  179  acres,  with  or  without  stock  and  im¬ 
plements;  possession  at  once  if  wanted;  stock, 
24  head;  some  registered  Ilolsteins;  3  good 
horses,  4  large  hogs,  100  liens.  50  ducks,  6  tur¬ 
keys;  12-room  house,  furnished;  good  water, 
hay  and  crops  to  Winter  stock;  4  miles  from  two 
railroad  stations;  1  mile  to  postoffice,  school, 
church,  State  road,  good  markets.  ANDREW 
GORTON,  Thompsonville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  desire  position  on  private 
good  feeder  and  butter-maker:  years 
perienee  with  purebred  stock:  prefer  One 
Englishman:  single:  age  86.  AD  A’ El 

5937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


of 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc-  m 

T 

TWO  brothers,  e — 'rienced  dairymen,  one  with  — 
agricultural  college  training,  want  to  rent  3( 
farm  or  work  on  shares;  handle  machinery  and 
tractors.  ADVERTISER  5925,  care  Rural  New-  w 
Yorker.  pf 

- _ —  IJ 

FOR  RENT — On  shares,  estate  farm  of  over  390  — 

acres  on  outskirts  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  2  silos;  G 
100  acres  in  Alfalfa  and  Timothy;  possession, 
anv  time  from  Oct.  1  to  March  1.  1920.  AD-  w 
VERTISER  5929,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  fr 

WANTED — Partner  on  dairy  farm:  man  who  can  a 
invest  at  least  $2,000;  farm  of  400  acres:  first-  p 
class  equipment;  man  who  knows  the  dairy  X 
business,  balancing  of  rations,  tractor  operator  — 
and  ail  farm  machinery,  handling  of  help:  onlf  V 
grades  now,  but  wish  to  go  in  with  some  pure- 
breds;  must  tie  a  hustler.  ADVERTISER  5909.  ir 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  J 

_ _ _ _ p 

WANTED — A  farmer  to  run  on  shares  farm.  164  — 

acres;  thirty  he&d  of  grade  Holsteins,  12  reg-  F 
istered  Shropshires,  pig*,  chickens;  tile  silo; 
running  water.  GEORGE  CARY,  1S4  Delaware  If 
Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  c 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  —  Practical  business  F 
frrmer,  with  $6,000  cr  more,  can  secure  choice  C 
garden  soil.  m  nev-makiug  farm,  adjoining  — 
Kingston’s  fast-growing  business  section:  two  F 
houses,  three  modern  bams,  granary,  piggery, 
hennery,  cVairy,  etc.:  no  transportation  and  mid-  t 
dlemen’s  worry;  square  deal  guaranteed  by  t 
owner.  FTCKEN.  corner  State  and  Sawkiil  g 

Reads,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  g 

123  ACRES,  well  watered,  soil  limestone:  one  F 
of  the  best  (fairy  farms  in  Schoharie  Co.:  large 
harn,  wagon,  hog,  brooder  and  corn  house;  two- 
familv  18- room  dwelling,  all  newly  painted;  or-  i 
chard,  small  fruit,  all  kinds;  sugar  bush:  IOC 
acres  tillable;  balance  woods  and  cow  pasture: 
been  in  family  100  rears:  must  sell:  a  srrer. t  bar-  1 
gain.  M.  ().  F.MPIE,  SEWARD.  N.  Y. 

X.  Y.  STATE  farms:  24  >  acros:  settle  estate: 

1  ^0-acre  farm;  good  land  and  buildings:  price  1 
four  and  five  thousand  dollars:  half  cash. 
CLARE  GREGORY.  Mt.  Vision.  X.  Y.  ? 

90-ACKE  dairy  farm:  two  miles  t>  hustling  I 
railroad  town:  very  productive  soil:  plenty 
wood,  fruit,  berries:  fine  set  of  buildings;  grand  1 
view;  extra  good  water  system:  some  stock; 
good,  equipment  for  p  nlfry.  JOHN  W.  BASS,  J 
Randolph,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm:  ■  asy  terms.  Tor  rent, 
in  shares  d’airy  fa~m:  liber:  1  contract  ti  right 
partv.  Address  E.  T.  BLACK.  Scio,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 39-acre  farm :  12-ro.im  house,  fur¬ 
nished,  bath:  plenty  fruit:  good  water;  also 
fair  size  outbuilding:  make  dandy  poultry  farm: 
82.000.  ERNEST  COMER,  Bex  122.  Route  3. 
Sangerties,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  built  np  poultry  farm  in  New 
Jcscy  cr  on  Long  Island:  81.500.00  cash;  bal¬ 
ance  terms.  Address  ADVERTISER  5912.  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

1  FOR  SAT.F. — Chance  for  enterprising  milk  dealer 

1  or  farmer;  creamery,  pasteurized1  and  icehouse, 

all  new:  can  ship  milk  by  night  boat.  15  cents 
per  can:  145-acre  farm.  50  miles  from  New  York, 
on  the  Albany  Post  Road:  new  up-to-date  cow 
barn  for  31  head;  two  silos:  new  chicken  house: 
all  new  farming  tools  and  fences;  one  large 
farmhouse:  one  large  sheep  barn:  $20,000.  or 
;  terms  to  suit.  ADVERTISER  5899,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

i  TWENTY- ACRE  farm.  S-romn  house,  poultry 
houses,  barn,  other  buildings;  gas  and  water 
?  in  house:  on  State  road;  live  minutes  station, 
high  schools,  churches  and  stores.  KOHLER. 
Barnegat,  N.  J. 

>  FARM  for  sal«  or  rent:  modern  buildings  and 
machinery:  100  acres  tillable,  70  acres  pas¬ 
ture;  wood  lot:  large  trout  brook;  Saratoga 
County.  ADVERTISER  5917,  care  Rural  Xew- 
}  Yorker. 

WAXTED — To  lor  so  fer  number  of  years,  fully 
equipped  poultry  plant :  capacity  not  less  than 
1.000  a vi"'s :  acreage  10-15:  less  than  50  miles 
niit  New  York  Citv:  full  description  in  first  let- 
:  ter.  ADVERTISER  5926,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

for  SALE — T’l  Saratoga,  l1-  miles  to  city,  dairy 
amt  truck  farm  of  <15  acres,  with  bouse  of  20 
s  rooms  for  Summer  boarding.  If  interested  write 

-  OWNER,  l\  O.  Box  No.  142,  Saratoga  Springs, 

-  ilL _ _ i 

,1  FOR  SAI.E — Very  productive  50-r.ore  farm,  few 
r  ds  off  main'  trunk  State  road.  Tompkins 
e  County:  plentiful  fruit,  fine  water,  good  barns, 
good  old-fashioned  house,  pip  less  furnace,  new 
sil  i  several  good  smaller  buildings:  2>  j  miles  to 
i  railroad:  10  cattle:  excellent  equipment:  tools: 

li  telephone:  rural  mail  delivery;  hnv:  silage: 

.p  $7,500:  excellent  proposition.  ADA  LR  l  ISL K 

;.  5924.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W  ANTED — Farm.  75  to  130  nc-es.  Scuthon  New 
.Tersev  preferred;  must  have  ;  li  mach'nery. 

M  stock,  buildings,  etc.,  good  soil  for  growing  all 

R  grain  and  general  crops;  must  be  a  perfect  farm 
in  all  respects:  $3,000  cash,  balance  terms; 
strictly  no  agents!  GEORGE  FRIEDEL,  710 
t»:  Woodward  Avenue,  Brooklyn  X.  Y. 

s-  SUSQT’EHANNA  Valiev  farm.  120  acres;  100 
K  acres  river  fiat:  fine  buildings;  State  load. 

THEO.  FULLER,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  apple  and  stock  farm;  rare 
bargain.  Liston!  1,600  bids,  best  apples  now 
being  picked;  offered  $5  unpacked;  that's  $8,000; 
lock  at  the  Greenings.  Baldwins,  Newtons,  Wine- 
:.  Bens;  trees  bearing  5-16  bbls.  each;  one 
1  from  station;  prettiest  part  Dutchess  Co., 
Y. :  going  into  another  business.  ADVER- 
Elt  5930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACRES,  finest  farming  section  Jersey;  rich 
soil;  300  acres  under  cultivation:  mile  Hope- 
8100  acre:  no  reasonable  offer  refused; 
terms;  long  time  mortgage.  MEYERS, 


OOD  valley  farm.  200  acres,  at  Greenwood 
Lake.  Orange  County:  level  land;  spring 
atered  pastures:  suitable  for  stock  and  general 
inning;  near  village  and  school:  will  lease  to 
irty  having  his  own  stock  or  capital  to  take 
ire  of  property:  reasonable  rent  or  share  of 
i-ofits.  Address  PAUL  GROSS,  302  Broadway, 
ew  York. 

'ANTED — Cheap,  large  farm;  would  consider 
“abandoned”  or  hill  farm  if  abundant  wood; 
nmediate  possession:  describe:  state  final  price. 
AMES  CHRISTIE,  3  Millard  Avenue,  North 
arrvtown,  N.  Y. 


IFTY  acres  in  beautiful 
equipped  for  poultry  nnd 
md:  good  soil:  ample 

stores.  State  road. 


Chemung  valley: 
small  dairy;  level 
buildings;  school, 
trolley,  short  mile; 


lilrop.d  and  milk  stations  quarter  mile  beyond, 
or  full  particulars  address  WINAWAY  FARM, 
liemung,  N.  Y. 

RDIT  and  poultry  farm  for  sale:  18  acres;  just 
outside  city  limits:  good  six-room  house,  elec- 
rie  lights:  deep  well:  barn;  20  bearing  orange 
rees:  especially  good  soil  for  orange  grove  and 
eneral  farm  crops;  ten  acres  of  this  land  into 
rove  when  in  hearing  will  give  $3,000.00  net 
or  year.  E.  S.  SLOUGH,  owner.  Dade  City, 


Miscellaneous 


incubators  wanted. 
RY,  McAlisterville, 


SANDY 

Pa. 


KNOLL  HATCH- 


2x3-incli.  4-inch,  6- 
in  carload  lots;  any 


RAM  I  NO  timber  wanted1: 
inch.  S-inch  and  10-inch; 
ift  wood:  state  price  f.  o.  b.  yonr  station 
ive  list  ,  f  sizes.  WARD  CARPENTER  &  CO., 
ic.,  Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 


[OXEY —  Extracted,  clover  and  basswood;  also 
buckwheat:  f.  o.  b.  my  station  00  lbs.  $12.60: 
ivo  cr  more  10-lb.  pails.  $2.35  etch;  delivered 
i  2nd  zone.  12  lbs.,  83.00  :  3rd  zone,  $3.15. 
:AY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Danby.  X.  Y. 


OR  SALE — No.  2  Ccndee  incubator  heater; 
complete:  perfect  condition;  $40.00.  A.  E. 
[AMPTON,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


IS  Case  tractor  and  Grand  Detroit  two-bottom 
plow;  used  one  year:  thoroughly  overhauled 
ill  good!  condition;  $575  cash.  JAMES  E.  VAN 
ALSTYNE,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — Two  absolutely  new  17x22  Ohio 
Cultivator  Baling  Presses.  equipped  with 
friction  clutches.  PIERMONT  PAPER  COM¬ 
PANY,  Piermont,  N.  Y. 

CIDER  apples  wanted :  any  quantity  from  small 
lots  up  to  carload  lots:  include  all  conditions 
in  first  letter,  including  price.  JOHN  F.  WIL- 
KENS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Feekskill 
21-F-4. 

FOR  SALE — At  a  bargain.  1  large  grain  drill.  1 
i mall  planter.  3  second-hand  plows.  1  hand 
cultivator.  GT. ENACRES,  R.  F.  D.  135,  Ridge¬ 
wood  ,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Genuine  Gold  Skin  Sweet  Potatoes, 
early  in  October;  barrel,  four  dollars;  bushel, 
hampers,  one  fifty:  family  trade  solicited1.  F.  E. 
T.OOMIS,  East  New  Market.  Md. 

WANTED — From  200  bn.  to  a  car  oats;  my  bags, 
L.  M.  YOUNG,  Orient,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Abenaque  tractor;  made  at  West¬ 
minster,  Vt. ;  in  perfect  order;  too  large  for 
my  use.  T-.  J.  GOULD.  Framingham,  Mass. 

CHATHAM  fanning  mill,  with  bagging  attach¬ 
ment.  W.  D.  WALTON.  709  Ann  St.,  Strouds¬ 
burg.  Pa. 

WANTED— To  exchange,  selected  oysters,  in  the 
shell  or  shucked  (solid  meats'! .  for  good  ap¬ 
ples.  onions  or  potatoes;  write  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars  and  special  prepaid  prices.  WM.  LORD, 
Cambridge.  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Molin'*  tractor.  Model  C;  fully 
equipped.  DOUGLAS  BABCOCK,  Angola.  N,  Y. 

APPLES  FOR  SALE — 200  bids.  Wealthy:  also 
T.  Ounce.  Wolf  River.  Milding,  etc.  EWELL 
FRUIT  FARM.  Waldo  boro.  Me. 

FOR  SALE — Caterpillar  tractor;  0-10  li.p. :  gang 
plow  and  double  disk  harrow:  $1,100.  A.  G. 
SMITH,  462  Jefferson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 10  horse  gasoline  engine;  runs  like 
new:  $270.00:  several  rolls  of  best  grade  roof¬ 
ing  at  a  bargain.  S.  I.  SMITH,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — To  make  room  for  a  larger  incuba¬ 
tor.  we  offer,  as  they  stand  in  ■  nr  cellar,  on© 
1.800  Hall  Mammoth  and  three  180  Cyphers  in¬ 
cubators.  in  A-l  condition:  a  bargain.  FORS- 
GATE  FARMS,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  good  acetyfov.  generator,  35  to  50 
light,  carbide  feed.  MAPLE  DALE,  E.  7, 
Wooster,  0. 


For  Small  or  Large  Cars 


“The  Best  Tires  made”  is  the  widespread  com¬ 
ment  of  dealers  and  users. 

Fisk  Tires  are  uniformly  dependable  for  mileage, 
appearance  and  general  satisfaction  under  any 
conditions. 

Fisk  is  a  quality  product  in  every  last  essential, 
with  a  distribution  rapidly  increasing  solely  on 
merit  and  reputation. 

Measure  Fisk  miles  against  any  advertised 
mileage. 


FISK  CORDS 
FISK  RED -TOPS 
FISK  BLACK  NON-SKIDS 
FISK  INNER  TUBES 


Time  to  Re-tire? 
(Buy  Fisk) 
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A  Vist  to  Rothamsted  in  England 

Dr.  Lipman  Tells  of  the  Work  Done  There 


Foundation  of  tiie  work.— sou  students 

the  world  over  know  of  the  fame  of  the 
Rotha insted  Experiment  Station  located  at  Harpen- 
den,  Hertfordshire,  England,  about  24  miles  distant 
from  the  city  of  London.  John  Bennet  Lawes.  the 
founder  of  the  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station,  be¬ 
came  interested  in  soil  problems  while  still  a  young 
man.  Early  in  the  thirties  of  the  last  century  lie 
laid  the  foundation  of  fertilizer  and  soil  experi¬ 
ments,  which  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
progress  of  our  modern  knowledge  on  soils  and  fer¬ 


tilizers.  Systematic  experiments  were  started  in 
1813,  in  which  year  a  young  chemist,  Joseph  llenry 
Gilbert,  was  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  work.  In  order  to  assure  the  continuance 
of  these  experiments  Lawes,  who  had  been  knighted 
for  his  services  to  agriculture,  provided  in  1889,  a 
trust  fund  of  $500,000,  the  income  from  which  was 
to  he  used  for  maintaining  the  experimental  work. 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT.— In  more  recent  years 
the  resources  of  the  Rothamsted  Station  were  con¬ 
siderably  increased  by  various  subscriptions  and 
donations  from  different  individuals.  These  included 
gifts  of  $50,000  from  the  Goldsmiths  Company,  of 


$10,000  from  the  Permanent  Nitrate  Committee,  and 
likewise  gifts  from  Rupert  Guinness.  W.  B.  Randall 
and  a  number  of  others.  The  Board  of  Agriculture, 
recognizing  the  value  of  the  research  work  done  at 
Rothamsted,  has  provided  an  annual  grant  of  about 
$15,000.  This  and  other  funds  have  made  possible 
the  maintenance  of  a  very  efficient  staff  of  research 
chemists  and  bacteriologists. 

RESEARCH  PERSONNEL. — Sir  John  B.  Lawes 
and  Sir  J.  Henry  Gilbert  collaborated  for  more  than 
55  years.  The  former  passed  away  in  1900  and  the 


latter  in  1901.  To  them  was  given  the  privilege  of 
carrying  on  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  span  of 
nearly  two  generations  important  experiments  on 
the  feeding  of  crops.  Their  successor,  Mr.  A.  I>. 
Hall  (now  Sir  A.  Daniel  Hall),  was  in  charge  of  the 
Station  from  1902  until  1912,  and  the  present 
Director,  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell,  has  been  in  charge  since 
the  last  named  date.  Under  their  guidance  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  Station  has  been  increased  by  the 
institution  of  new  lines  of  inquiry  into  chemical  and 
bacteriological  problems  connected  with  soil  fertility. 
They  were  instrumental  in  adding  greatly  to  the 
material  equipment  of  the  institution.  A  number  of 


farm  buildings  and  cottages  were  built  in  1913,  and 
a  new  laboratory  was  erected  between  1914  and  1917, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $130,000. 

FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENTS.— The  celebrated 
fertilizer  experiments,  begun  in  1S43,  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption  until  the  present  day. 
These  fertilizer  plots  constitute  therefore  a  unique 
record  of  systematic  fertilization.  Some  of  these 
plots  have  received  since  the  very  beginning  no  plant 
food  in  any  form  beyond  the  small  quantities  brought 
down  from  the  atmosphere.  Others  have  received 


farmyard  manure  alone,  single  chemicals  alone,  or 
combinations  of  different  chemicals.  A  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  plots  have,  therefore,  become  deficient  in  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen,  others  in  available  phosphoric  acid 
and  still  others  in  available  potash.  It  was  the 
writer’s  privilege  to  examine  these  plots  a  few  days 
ago.  Like  others,  he  was  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  seventy-seventh  crop  of  wheat  produced 
consecutively  on  the  same  land  was  still  good  for 
probably  eight  to  10  bushels  per  acre,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  land  had  received  no  applications  of 
lnanuie  or  fertilizer  during  these  years. 

POTASH  DEFICIENCY— When  the  experimental 
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work  was  begun  the  land  was  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  capable  of  producing  more  than  30 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  writer  was  also 
very  much  interested  to  see  a  plot  which  has  been 
receiving  annually  ample  applications  of  phosphatic 
and  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  This  plot  has,  therefore, 
become  deficient  in  potash,  and  is  now  able  to  grow 
only  a  very  small  crop  of  wheat  of  poor  quality. 
Since  the  land  is  naturally  well  supplied  with  potash 
it  would  seem  that  even  in  the  case  of  wheat,  which 
is  not  affected  by  potash  deficiency  as  readily  as  are 
potatoes  or  sugar  beets,  the  drain  on  the  potash 
supply  of  the  soil  has  begun  to  show  striking  results. 
On  land  less  amply  provided  with  potash  these  ef¬ 
fects  would  have  appeared  much  sooner. 

PLANT  FOOD  RECORDS.— There  are  in  all  210 
plots  included  in  the  fertility  studies  at  Rotliamsted. 
The  crops  grown  on  these  plots  are  carefully 
weighed  when  harvested  and  samples  retained  for 
analysis.  In  this  manner  a  careful  count  is  kept  of 
the  income  and  outgo  of  plant  food  in  the  plots  under 
experiment.  Thanks  to  the  results  thus  secured  our 
knowledge  of  the  movement  of  plant  food  in  soils 
has  been  made  more  definite.  This  knowledge  is  a 
contribution  to  the  entire  field  of  soil  fertility,  and 
furnishes  valuable  lessons  to  the  farmers  of  America 
as  well  as  to  those  in  the  Old  World. 

SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS.— Among  the  im¬ 
portant  facts  disclosed  by  these  investigations  may 
be  mentioned  the  formation  of  nitrates  in  the  soil 
and  their  loss  on  account  of  leaching.  Rotliamsted 
experiments  show  that  when  land  receives  continu¬ 
ously  large  quantities  of  animal  manures,  nitrogen 
and  organic  matter  will  increase  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  the  losses  will  then  become  as  great  as 
the  gains,  so  that  no  furtliur  accumulation  will  take 
place.  These  experiments  show  that  soda  may  help 
the  crops  to  find  a  larger  supply  of  potash  in  the 
soil.  They  show  that  on  land  deficient  in  potash 
plants  are  more  readily  attacked  by  certain  fungi. 
They  show  that  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of 
soda  is  more  efficient  for  crop  growth  than  is  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  They  show  that  both 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  exert  an 
effect  only  in  the  season  of  their  application,  and 
seem  to  leave  no  residues  for  succeeding  crops.  A 
number  of  other  very  important  results  are  brought 
out  by  these  experiments,  but  lack  of  space  would 
hardly  allow  of  their  discussion. 

BACTERIAL  PROBLEMS.  —  Recognizing  that 
bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms  play  a  leading 
role  in  the  formation  and  movement  of  plant  food 
in  soils,  the  staff  of  the  Rotliamsted  Station  has 
been  paying  much  attention  to  a  number  of  bacteri¬ 
ological  problems.  A  study  is  being  made  of  the 
losses  which  occur  in  the  fermentation  of  farmyard 
manure.  Methods  of  reducing  these  losses  are  being 
suggested  as  a  result  of  these  studies.  A  study  is 
being  made  likewise  of  the  bacteria  which  can  cause 
the  decomposition  of  straw.  Organisms  have  been 
isolated  that  can  convert  straw  into  material  re¬ 
sembling  manure.  This  is  a  problem  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  practical  importance,  since  farmers  in 
England  have  'arge  quantities  of  straw  on  hand,  and 
not  enough  livestock  to  transform  this  straw  into 
manure. 

THE  PROTOZOA. — For  some  years  the  staff  of 
the  Rotliamsted  Station  has  been  giving  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  time  to  the  study  of  a  certain  type 
of  microscopical  organisms  known  as  protozoa. 
These  organisms,  while  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
are  many  times  larger  than  bacteria.  They  use 
bacteria  as  their  food  and  destroy  enormous  num¬ 
bers  of  them.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that 
bacteria  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the 
machinery  in  the  soil  responsible  for  changing  in¬ 
soluble  into  available  plant  food.  The  production 
of  ammonia  and  nitrates  in  the  soil  is  dependent 
practically  entirely  on  bacterial  action.  Similarly,  the 
production  of  soluble  compounds  of  sulphur  and  of 
phosphorus  is  affected  largely  by  the  work  of  bac¬ 
teria.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  protozoa  may 
interfere  with  the  rapid  change  of  insoluble  into 
soluble  plant  food  by  destroying  too  many  of  the 
soil  bacteria,  and  therefore  interfering  with  their 
important  work.  It  is  claimed  by  the  workers  at 
the  Rotliamsted  Station  that  by  partially  sterilizing 
soils,  either  by  means  of  heat  or  chemicals,  the 
protozoa  are  got  rid  of  and  enough  bacteria  left  to 
multiply  later  to  enormous  numbers  in  the  absence 
of  the  protozoa.  They  account  in  this  manner  for  the 
increased  fertility  of  soils  that  had  been  steamed. 
Other  investigators  do  not  accept  this  explanation 
as  best  accounting  for  all  the  facts  known.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  investigations  at  Rotliamsted  have 
already  pointed  out  practical  methods  of  treating 
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soils  with  certain  chemicals  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  crop-producing  power. 

CONTROLLING  WIREWORMS.— The  need  for 
increasing  food  production  in  England  made  desirable 
the  plowing  up  of  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
that  have  been  kept  in  grass  for  a  long  time.  Such 
recently  plowed  grass  land  created  some  difficult 
problems  for  their  owners  or  tenants.  It  became 
necessary  to  find  an  effective  way  of  dealing  with 
wireworms,  commonly  prevalent  in  such  land.  The 
Rotliamsted  Station  undertook,  therefore,  the  study 
of  a  number  of  chemical  agents  as  promising  results 
for  coping  with  wireworms.  Similar  experiments 
were  undertaken  for  dealing  with  weeds  prominent 
in  recently  broken  grass  lands.  A  study  is  being 
made  of  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  the  fertil  ity 
accumulated  in  old  grass  lands. 

A  BROAD  OUTLOOK.— A  general  study  is  being 
made  of  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  bacteria  occurring 
in  soils  differently  treated,  and  experiments  are  be¬ 
ing  conducted  with  a  number  of  substances  as  to 
their  effect  on  plant  growth.  Many  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  are  poisonous  to  crops  when  used  in  large 
amounts,  but  serve  as  stimulants  when  used  in 
smaller  quantities.  The  writer  was  gratified  to  find 
that  Dr.  Russell,  the  Director  of  the  Hothamsted 
Station,  and  his  associates  are  very  well  informed 
about  the  soil  investigations  in  progress  at  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station.  Files  of  “Soil  Science,” 
a  technical  journal,  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  writer,  are  kept  on  file  at  Rotliamsted.  and 
are  evidently  frequently  consulted  by  members  of 
the  staff.  This  is  but.  another  indication  that  soil 
research,  like  other  scientific  research,  recognizes 
no  political  boundaries,  and  makes  its  best  progress 
where  it  can  draw  on  the  experience  and  observa¬ 
tions  accumulated  by  many  men.  j.  G.  lipmax. 

London,  England. 


The  Land’s  Value  is  in  the  Man 

HE  Franklin  County  (Mass.)  Farmers’  Bulletin 
tells  of  a  farmer,  Abbot  Howes,  who  is  still 
spending  money  at  blasting  stones  out  of  rough, 
rocky  land,  and  hauling  them  away.  In  these 
modern  days  of  high-priced  labor  and  unoccupied 
land  most  men  would  steer  away  from  such  land, 
but  Mr.  Howes  seems  to  consider  such  blasting  and 
clearing  profitable. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Howes  took  possession  of  his 
present  farm.  He  carried  13  head  of  stock  and  two 
horses,  and  produced  25  to  30  barrels  of  apples.  Last 
year  he  kept  30  head  of  cattle,  five  horses,  00  sheep, 
and  packed  1,925  barrels  of  apples,  and  this  year  will 
probably  pack  more.  Apples  are  the  main  cash  crop 
and  he  has  some  4,000  trees  planted,  about  1.500  of 
which  are  now  coming  into  bearing.  One  orchard  of  40 
Baldwin  trees  he  expects  will  yield  400  barrels  this 
year.  The  orchard  is  sod  mulch.  No  hay  has  been 
removed  or  manure  applied  for  five  years,  except  some 
fertilizer  in  an  experimental  way  this  year.  He  is 
short  of  bay  to  carry  as  much  stock  as  he  desires,  but 
he  would  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  draw  this 
splendid  crop  into  the  barn.  It  lies  there  under  the 
trees,  while  he  spends  a  lot  of  money  and  hard  labor 
clearing  more  land  to  raise  his  hay.  The  mulch  seems 
to  be  an  ideal  system  for  this  rather  heavy  land  in  the 
bearing  orchard,  but  this  is  not  probably  true  in  many 
other  sections  of  the  county,  where  cultivation  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  better.  Baldwins  are  the  most  important 
variety,  but  Wealthy,  McIntosh  and  Duchess  are  planted 
quite  largely  in  the  younger  orchards.  One  block  of 
large  Wealthy  trees  have  been  regularly  thinned  for 
several  years,  and  he  has  found  this  practice  absolutely 
necessary  for  profitable  production  on  this  variety,  and 
expects  to  practice  it  on  his  other  varieties  as  well. 
He  has  by  thorough  spraying  with  Black  Leaf  40  con¬ 
trolled  a  large  infestation  of  red-bug.  He  is  now 
starting  to  build  a  storage  and  packing  cellar,  which 
will  be  equipped  to  manufacture  poorer  grades  into  fruit 
products  ready  for  consumption.  Mr.  Howes  combines 
live  stock  with  his  apples  and  raises  high  grade  Holstein 
cows,  which  he  sells  as  soon  as  they  mature.  He  sells 
cream  to  the  creamery  and  feeds  the  skimmed  milk.  He 
remarked  that  when  he  had  to  sell  milk  he  would  give  up 
Cows.  He  has  been  very  successful  with  his  early  lambs, 
and  the  60  hens  add  materially  to  the  farm  income. 

One  of  his  most  successful  crops  has  been  boys  and 
girls,  of  which  there  are  six.  One  son  has  graduated 
from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and  comes 
back  to  the  farm  ;  the  other  has  graduated  from  Wor¬ 
cester  Institute  of  Technology,  and  still  another  is  at¬ 
tending  the  same  institute.  One  of  his  girls  has  gradu-. 
ated  from  Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  the  other  two 
are  now  entering  Normal  School.  Here  is  a  farmer  who 
believes  that  it  is  just  as  important  to-  properly  raise 
and  educate  his  children  as  it  is  to  produce  the  best, 
stock  and  orchards.  If  this  practice  was  more  general' 
with  the  farmers  there  would  be  fewer  abandoned  acres. 

This  record  of  30  years’  work  on  a  Franklin  County 
hill  farm,  starting  with  practically  nothing,  developing 
a  business  which  promises  constantly  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  and  profits,  raising  and  educating  a  fine  family 


of  children  is  one  that  should  give  more  ambition  and 
confidence  to  the  young  farmers  in  Franklin  County, 
or  anywhere  else. 

What  is  the  value  of  agricultural  land?  Many  things 
enter  into  the  answer  besides  the  land.  One  of  the  best 
farmers  in  New  England  once  said,  “It,  matters  not 
what  you  pay  for  land — if  it  is  suitable  for  the  crop  you 
wish  to  grow  and  located  where  you  want  it.”  In  other 
words,  the  human  factor,  the  manager  and  his  needs-  is 
one  of  the  largest  factors  in  the  value  of  the  land. 
When  we  find  men  like  Mr.  Howes  spending  over  one 
hundred  dollars  per  acre  clearing  land  that  would  ap¬ 
praise  considerably  under  one  hundred  dollars  when 
cleared,  we  might  question  the  profit.  But  Mr.  Howes 
has  planted  so  much  tillable  land  to  apple  trees  that  he 
needs  more  land  to  properly  balance  his  farm  business. 
As  he  said,  “I  need  more  land,  and  I  want  it  here.” 
There  is  little  question  that  he  will  use  it  profitably. 
He  shows  bis  faith  in  his  business  by  investing  his 
profits  in  increasing  it.  It  is  the  kind  of  land  he  wants, 
and  situated  where  he  wants  it.  The  human  factor 
quite  largely  determines  the  value  of  our  land  and  the 
efficiency  of  our  farming  community. 


A  Hail  Insurance  Contract 

HE  Hartford  Courant  gives  a  statement  regard¬ 
ing  a  legal  case  in  Michigan  which  will  interest 
many  of  our  readers.  A  fruit  grower  in  that  State 
insured  his  crop  in  a  mutual  hail  insurance  company. 
The  policy  was  supposed  to  protect  him  against 
“damage  done  by  hail  to  growing  grain,  fruit  and 
other  products.”  The  contract  was  signed,  and  the 
necessary  payments  were  made.  In  May  a  hail¬ 
storm  struck  the  farm  and  did  much  damage  to 
hearing  fruit  trees.  Agents  of  the  company  came 
and  examined  the  orchard,  but  in  the  Fall  this 
farmer  was  notified  that  the  policy  did  not  make 
them  liable  to  loss.  They  conceded  that  the  trees 
were  in  bloom  when  the  damage  was  done,  but  they 
claimed  that  blossoms  are  not  fruit,  and  hence  were 
not  covered  by  the  policy.  The  farmer  brought  suit 
against  the  company  to  recover  damages,  and  intro¬ 
duced  witnesses  to  show  the  extent  of  that  damage. 
The  company,  instead  of  offering  evidence,  called 
for  a  verdict  against  the  farmer  because  he  had 
failed  to  show  any  damage  to  growing  fruit,  and 
also  on  the  ground  that  all  damages  which  the  wit¬ 
nesses  had  referred  to  vTere  uncertain  and  specula¬ 
tive.  The  judge  refused  to  order  a  verdict  on  these 
grounds,  and  the  jury  found  for  the  farmer  in  the 
sum  of  $1,156.50.  The  company  took  an  appeal,  and 
stated  its  case  as  follows: 

The  fruit  of  this  year  is  produced  from  buds  of  last 
year’s  growth.  Therefore,  damage  to  this  year’s  fruit 
buds  may  have  a  tendency  to  damage  next  year’s  fruit 
crop.  Having  gone  that  far  it  is  only  a  short  step  to 
the  next  station,  by  claiming  that  damage  to  fruit  buds 
being  damage  to  fruit,  proof  of  damage  to  leaf  buds 
ought  to  be  admitted  as  proof  of  damage  to  fruit  on  the 
theory  that  ^damage  to  the  foliage  has  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
jure  the  fruit  crop,  present  or  future.  It  must  be  clear 
that  these  farmers  intended  mutually  to  insure  one 
another  against  loss  or  damage  to  growing  fruit  and 
grain,  not  something  that  might  or  might  not  develop 
into  growing  fruit  or  grain. 

It  also  claimed  that  no  damages  were  proved,  and 
there  was  no  proof  that  the  blossoms  had  even  de¬ 
veloped  embryo  fruit. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  after  a  study  of 
the  evidence,  gave  the  following  decision,  which 
seems  to  us  reasonable  and  just : 

These  members  ought  to  have  agreed  among  them¬ 
selves  concerning  the  state  to  which  nature  must  have 
brought  growing  grain  and  fruit  before  liability  would 
attach  for  its  destruction  if  they  did  not  want  the  courts 
to  give  the  words  employed  by  them  a  popular  meaning. 

Without  applying  to  the  contract . the 

rule  that  the  language  used  by  the  insurer  in  the  policy 
will  be  given  a  meaning  favorable  to  the  insured  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that,  in  popular  phrase,  wheat  not 
headed  and  corn  upon  which  no  ears  have  formed,  are 
growing  grain.  It  being  so  easy,  and  manifestly  so 
proper  for  the  defendant  to  state  a  rule,  we  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  state  none  for  its  guidance.  We  are  content 
to  say  that  evidence  was  introduced  which  fairly  tends 
to  prove  that  the  trees  in  the  plaintiff’s  orchard  had  on 
them  growing  fruit,  fertilized  growths,  which  in  due 
course  of  time  would  have  been  apples  and  pears,  for 
the  destruction  of  which  by  hail,  the  defendant,  by  the 
terms  of  its  policy,  may  be  liable. 

The  court  thought  the  matter  of  damages  gave 
more  trouble  than  the  question  of  responsibility,  but 
the  jury  was  competent  to  make  these  damages,  and 
therefore  it  refused  to  reverse  this  judgment  of  the 
lower  court. 

This  is  a  nice  point  in  matters  of  this  sort,  as  a 
late  frost  coming  at  just  the  right  time  might  have 
damaged  the  fruit  even  more  than  the  hail  did.  but 
the  question  seems  to  be  settled  at  least  with  regard 
to  the  time  when  a  fruit  becomes  a  fruit  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law.  Evidently  after  the  bud  starts  it  con¬ 
tains  the  possibilities  of  a  fruit,  and  if  it  is  de¬ 
stroyed  the  destruction  of  the  fruit,  which  might 
grow  from  it,  is  considered  possible.  The  point  is 
that  when  you  insure  in  any  hail  insurance  company 
you  should  be  sure  to  read  the  contract  carefully, 
as  hereafter  such  contracts  will  probably  be  changed. 
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The  Record  of  a  Season’s  Work 


Pakt  II. 


HE  said  the  oil  might  he  getting 
past  the  rings,  and  that  we  might 
have  to  put  in  new  ones.  It  would 
have  paid  us  to  have  done  that  at  that 
time,  for  a  few  days’  run  would  have 
paid  the  entire  bill.  About  this  time 
the  fan  belt  gave  out,  and  a  new  .one 
was  put  on.  This,  too,  gave  out  quickly, 
so  a  new  one  of  a  different  kind  was 
put  on,  and  lias  lasted  the  rest  of  the 
time,  and  now  seems  as  good  as  when 
new.  The  next  trouble  was  in  the  first 
day  of  plowing.  In  trying  to  square 
up  a  corner  a  different  turn  was  made, 
and  brought  us  too  close  to  the  edge. 

The  drag  of  the  plows  kept  us  from 
turning,  and  finally  the  left  wheels  slid 
off  into  the  bay.  The  water  was  about 
a  foot  deep  where  the  wheels  stood,  and 
deeper  a  little  farther  out.  It  took 
about  six  hours  of  self  and  helpers  to 
get  back  on  solid  footing.  Shortly  after 
this  the  engine  began  to  heat  up  rather 
badly.  The  timer  contacts  were  found 
very  rough.  A  new  timer  fixed  that, 
but  the  new  one  is  about  worn  out  now. 

A  new  one  of  a  different  kind  is  or¬ 
dered,  and  should  last  better  than  the 
others. 

OVERHEATING.— The  next  trouble 
was  overheating  again,  this  time  due 
to  a  loose  fan  belt.  One  day  when 
putting  the  tractor  to  bed  the  air 
washer  was  carefully  cleaned,  and  then 
switching  on  to  gasoline  water  was 
poured  into  the  air  washer  until  it  began  to  come 
out  of  the  exhaust.  This  cooled  off  the  combustion 
chamber  so  that  the  engine  finally  stopped.  In  the 
morning  it  was  necessary  to  clean  spark  plugs  before 
starting.  The  carbon  deposit  was  very  soft  and 
easily  removed.  There  was  a  temptation  to  clean 
only  No.  1  and  let  the  others  clean  themselves  after 
the  engine  started.  The  possibility  of  hard  starting 
finally  decided  us  in  favor  of  cleaning  No.  2  also. 
No.  2  had  the  center  post  burned  away  so  that  the 
spark  gap  was  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  No. 
3  also  had  the  center  post  burned  away.  No.  4  was 
all  right.  The  engine  had  been  working  all  right 
for  some  time  in  heavy  going  with  the  spark  gap 
in  two  plugs  at  least  10  times  as  great  as  it  should 
have  been.  If  these  two  cylinders  had  not  been 
firing  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  pulled 
the  load. 

REPLACEMENTS.— The  total  buying  of  extras 
and  replacements  since  getting  the  tractor  has  been 
a  belt  pulley,  bought 
extension  rims;  six  new 
and  two  new  fan  belts. 

The  cost  of  fuel  and 
grease  cannot  be  told,  as 
the  hills  are  not  yet  all 
in.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  have  been  about 
$10  repairs  to  the  disk 
outfit. 

WORKING  POINTS. 

—This  tractor  is  light, 
strong,  handy  and  quick. 

With  one  drawbar  horse¬ 
power  more  than  its 
most  noted  opponent  it 
weighs  1,300  pounds 
less.  It  weighs  about 
250  pounds  per  drawbar 
horsepower.  In  disking 
it  will  turn  around  and 
be  started  back  about  as 
quickly  as  a  good  man 
can  turn  a  team  and 
plow  and  get  ready  to 
start  back.  The  fact 
that  it  has  no  governor 
has  been  used  as  a  talk¬ 
ing  point  against  it.  In 
sawing  firewood  and 
similar  light  work  it 
makes  no  difference.  The 
greatest  load  is  not 
enough  to  make  the  en¬ 


shouhl  be  heavier  forward  than  the  one 
which  is  to  be  used  for  farm  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  light  one  for  field  work 
must  be  watched  more  carefully  than 
the  one  for  the  road.  In  hitching  to 
tools  it  is  a  little  easier  sometimes  to 
make  the  connection  when  there  is  a 
hand  clutch  instead  of  the  foot  clutch 
on  our  machine. 

NO  BRAKE. — The  most  serious  ob¬ 
jection  to  our  machine  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  brake.  A  person  operating 
it  on  the  road  and  trying  to  shift  gears 
on  a  hillside  may  find  himself  in  a  very 
serious  position.  In  the  fields  the  plow 
or  cultivating  tools  will  hold  on  almost 
any  hill  where  it  is  proper  to  use  the 
tractor.  On  our  land  we  believe  the 
round  wheels  are  the  greatest  objection 
to  this  tractor.  Last  Spring  we  had  a 
fine  level  field  just  suited  to  tractor 
operation,  which  we  could  not  work 
because  it  had  a  wet  streak  a  rod  or 
two  wide  across  two  sides.  In  several 
of  our  fields  are  sand  drifts  which  will 
not  let  us  work  a  round  wheel  tractor. 

SUMMING  UP.— We  believe  that  for 
strictly  farm  use  where  conditions  do 
do  not  call  for  a  much  heavier  and 
more  powerful  machine  we  have  a  good 
tractor  of  the  round-wheel  type.  We 
believe  that  for  our  conditions  some 
type  of  caterpillar  without  front  wheels 
is  better  than  any  round-wheel  ma¬ 
chine.  Our  tractor  has  run  about  423 
hours  on  heavy  work.  Experts  estimate  that  one 
hour  of  heavy  tractor  operation  is  the  equivalent,  so 
far  as  wear  on  the  engine  is  concerned,  of  from  20  to 
70  miles  of  automobile  operation.  The  guesses  are 
rather  wide  apart.  Probably  the  lowest  is  too  low 
and  the  highest  much  too  high.  Assuming  that  an 
automobile  will  average  20  miles  per  hour  of  running 
'time,  which  is  probably  above  the  average,  half  of  this 
time  will  be  with  a  very  light  load,  or  even  coasting, 
while  the  tractor  has  a  full  load,  equal  to  climbing 
a  steep  hill  with  as  many  in  the  auto  as  it  can  carry 
and  not  have  to  shift  gears.  Looking  at  it  iii  this 
light,  it  seems  likely  that  an  hour  of  the  tractor  will 
take  as  much  out  of  the  engine  as  30  miles  of  driving 
the  automobile  under  average  conditions. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Controlling  Curculio 

Wo  have  a  large  blue  plum,  blossoms  and  “sets” 
freely,  but  when  the  plums  are  about  half  grown  there 
is  a  large  black  wasp-like  insect  that  comes  along  and 
stings  them.  It  does  uot  touch  the  plum  except  to  stiug 

them ;  then  the  juice 
oozes  out  and  the  plum 
rots  and  falls  off  in  a 
week  or  two.  We  have 
had  only  oue  crop  of 
plums  in  10  years. 

F.  c.  M. 

Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio. 

The  injury  is  caused  by 
curculio — a  small  brown¬ 
ish  or  gray,  hard-shelled 
snouted  insect  that 
punctures  the  newly- 
formed  fruits  at  the  time 
of  egg-laying.  The  de¬ 
structive  work  of  the 
curculio  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  by  thorough  spray¬ 
ing,  as  also  may  brown 
rot  of  the  plum,  which 
often  practically  de¬ 
stroys  the  crop  later  in 
the  season  as  the  fruit 
approaches  maturity. 
The  use  of  arsenate  of 
lead  in  combination 
with  Bordeaux  mixture 
(copper  sulphate,  lime 
and  water),  will  control 
these  destructive  agen¬ 
cies  and  give  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  fine  fruit.  The 
,Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 


Rjje  Eight  Feet  High  Near  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Fig.  468 


with  the  machine;  a  pair  of 
spark  plugs;  three  timers, 


gine  race  when  the  load  is  taken  off.  In  thrashing 
and  similar  heavy  work  it  will  be  necessary  for  oue 
man  to  be  on  the  tractor  all  the  time.  In  field  work 
the  lack  of  a  governor  is  not  at  all  a  fault.  It  makes 
it  possible  to  get  through  many  tight  places  by  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  engine  a  little  just  before  getting  to  the 
trouble.  This  must  be  done  with  great  care,  for  a 
little  too  much  with  a  little  extra  load  may  make  the 
tractor  rear.  Some  men  have  been  killed  or  injured 
with  this,  as  well  as  other  makes  of  tractors,  by 
speeding  up  the  engine  to  get  out  of  trouble.  In  road 
work  the  rearing  can  be  reduced  by  putting  a  few 
sand  bags  on  the  front  end  of  the  tractor.  In  the 
field  the  tractor,  which  is  so  heavy  in  front  that  the 
engine  cannot  raise  it  when  conditions  favor  rearing, 
must  burn  a  lot  of  extra  fuel  to  push  this  heavy 
front  end  through  the  soft  ground.  On  the  hard  road 
a  few  hundred  pounds  on  the  front  wheels  is  easily 
drawn.  Each  tractor  designer  has  had  a  different 
idea  of  the  place  to  draw  the  line  between  fuel 
economy  and  safety  of  the  operator.  A  tractor  which 
is  to  be  used  mainly  for  belt  work  and  road  hauling 
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tion.  Wooster,  Ohio,  issues  a  spray  calen¬ 
dar  that  contains  many  excellent  and 
standard  formulas  for  spraying  fruit  trees 
and  plants  in  combating  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases.  This  publication  will  be  sent  free 
to  all  who  write  for  it.  The  description 
of  the  plum  is  inadequate  to  enable  us 
to  determine  with  any  accuracy  as  to  the 
variety.  There  are  several  large  blue 
plums,  or  purplish  with  a  blue  bloom. 

.  Ohio.  F.  n.  BALLOTT. 


Fall  Planting  for  Roses 

I  have  three  rose  bushes  which  I  would 
like  to  transplant  this  Fall.  Can  this  be 
done,  and  in  what  manner?  j.  D.  P. 

Dunellen,  N.  J. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  planting 
roses  in  Autumn.  They  should  be  dor¬ 
mant  ;  that  is,  growth  should  have  stopped 
for  the  season.  If  properly  planted  they 
become  firmly  fixed  in  their  position,  and 
usually  small  fibrous  roots  will  be  formed 
before  Spring.  Growth  will  start  off  in 
the  Spring  much  better  than  when  plants 
have  only  been  in  the  ground  a  short 
time.  If  planted  too  early  in  Fall.  soft, 
new  growth  may  be  started  by  a  period  of 
warm,  moist  weather.  Late  October  and 
November,  before  the  ground  freezes,  will 
be  desirable.  Plant  as  at  any  other  sea¬ 
son,  in  well-drained,  fertile  soil.  When 
the  ground  is  well  frozen  throw  a  mulch 
over  the  surface  to  prevent  heaving,  giv¬ 
ing  further  protection  in  the  case  of  ten¬ 
der  Teas,  which  may  be  mounded  up  for 
six  inches  with  sod.  or  given  a  shelter  of 
dry  leaves  or  branches. 


Trouble  with  Lettuce;  Seedling  Cannas 

1.  The  soil  in  my  cold  frames  will  not 
grow  lettuce  any  more.  I  have  been  dig¬ 
ging  under  lawn  clippings  and  weeds  from 
the  garden,  also  given  it  plenty  of  air  as 
well  as  lime.  The  lettuce  damps  off.  Will 
you  give  me  a  remedy  to  correct  the  same? 
2.  Cannas  which  I  raise  from  seed  do  not 
give  any  different  colors.  The  color  is  al¬ 
ways  red.  and  I  would  like  to  have  sev¬ 
eral  colors.  w.  s. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.  W.  S.  would  possibly  have  better  suc¬ 
cess  with  lettuce  if  the  soil  were  renewed 
entirely,  if  that  were  possible.  If  this 
is  not  possible,  try  half  pint  of  formalde¬ 
hyde  to  a  3x6  sash,  applying  it  in  several 
cans  of  water.  I  do  not  think  lawn  clip¬ 
pings  and  weeds  would  make  a  good  soil 
for  lettuce,  as  the  most  successful 
growers  of  lettuce  have  a  very  deep, 
loose  soil,  almost  half  sand,  then  add  as 
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much  as  three  or  even  four  inches  of  well- 
rotted  manure,  and  dig  it  in  to  a  depth  of 
a  foot  or  even  more.  This  loose  soil  is 
thoroughly  soaked  with  water  at  the  time 
of  planting,  and  this  one  watering  is  usu¬ 
ally  sufficient  to  fiuish  the  crop,  as  it  id 
too  much  water  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
that  often  starts  rot  in  the  greenhouse  or 
hotbeds.  Should  it  appear  to  be  suffering 
for  water,  apply  to  the  soil  direct,  without 
wetting  the  foliage,  if  possible. 

2.  Cannas  are  not  propagated  by  the 
commercial  grower  from  seed,  as,  like 
many  other  flowers,  they  do  not  always 
come  true  from  seed.  The  better  way 
would  be  to  purchase  a  few  plants  or  roots 
from  some  seedsman  or  nursery  firm  and 
grow  them  in  very  rich  soil  so  as  to  get 
good  large  roots.  In  the  Fall  when  killed 
by  frost,  and  the  stem  is  dry.  dig  up  with 
some  soil  to  the  roots  and  allow  them  to 
dry  for  a  few  days  where  frost  will  not 
injure  them  ;  then  place  them  in  a  cellar 
that  will  keep  Irish  potatoes.  Early  in 
the  Spring  divide  the  roots,  allowing  one 
bud  to  each  division,  with  as  much  root 
as  you  can  leave  to  the  bud.  Pot  these 
up  in  the  greenhouse  or  hotbed  and  plant 
outside  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  past. 

E.  J.  W. 


Seed  from  Large-flowered  Cannas 

Prof.  Massey  speaks  of  planting  seed  of 
his  large-flowered  Cannas.  IIow  does  he 
get  them?  My  King  Humbert  makes 
pods,  but  not  a  seed  in  them.  The  small- 
flowered  kind  makes  seed  by  the  quart. 

Greenville,  Tenn.  w.  h.  b. 

Some  of  the  large-flowered  Cannas  are 
self-fertilizing,  but  none  of  the  so-called 
orchid-flowered  type  will  set  seed  unless 
artificially  fertilized.  The  matured  pollen 
from  one  variety  is  applied  to  the  fresh 
stigma  of  the  other  in  order  to  set  the 
seed.  Then  there  are  many  of  the  finest 
new  varieties  which  are  self-fertile.  I 
have  now  blooming  25  of  the  newest  large- 
flowering  Cannas,  and  all  of  them  except 
King  Humbert  and  Fiery  Cross  will  set 
some  seed  naturally.  I  have_ about  100 
plants  or  clumps  of  these  25  varieties, 
and  will  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
good  seed  for  planting  another  season. 
Then  I  have  a  lot  of  seedling  plants  from 
the  same  varieties  last  year,  which  make 
good  flowers,  but  I  only  save  those  which 
show  some  special  merit,  for  we  have 
about  reached  the  limit  in  Cannas.  Then 
I  have  some  of  the  old  small-flowered  type 
which  I  keep  for  the  tall  growth  and  mas¬ 
sive  foliage,  in  which  they  excel.  I  keep 
these  only  for  foliage  and  keep  all  flower 
stems  cut  out  before  blooming.  They 
make  a  fine  background  for  some  rows  of 
large-flowering  varieties  of  dwarfer  habit. 
King  Humbert  is  fine,  but  is  not  the  only 
showy  large-headed  variety.  The  variety 
“Remarkable”  pushes  it  closely,  but  has 
not  the  rich  bronze  of  the  King  Humbert, 
though  it  has  bronzy  leaves.  Wintzer’s 
Colossal  is  a  very  brilliant  scarlet,  im¬ 
mense  flowers  and  good  heads.  Rosea  Gi- 
gantea  is  also  fine,  with  dark,  rose-colored 
flowers  of  very  large  size.  Eureka,  a  pure 
white,  makes  large  flowers  and  massive 
heads,  and  Orange  Redder  is  a  wonderful 
grower  and  bloomer,  with  flowers  as  large 
as  King  Humbert.  From  its  bold,  erect 
flower  stems  and  brilliant  orange  red. 
King  Humbert  certainly  makes  a  fine 
show.  But  if  you  could  see  my  beds  now 
you  would  see  that  King  Humbert  is  not 
the  only  pebble  on  the  beach. 

\V.  F.  M. 


No  Use  for  a  Weed 

Does  E.  W.,  Maryland,  page  1386.  im¬ 
agine  that  land  lying  idle  and  growing  up 
in  weeds  is  “resting”?  Is  it  not  working 
just  as  hard  as  in  growing  anything  else? 
Of  course,  it  was  accumulating  some  or¬ 
ganic  matter  to  make  humus.  But  could 
you  not  have  had  a  better  growth  there 
than  weeds?  Land  never  gets  tired.  It 
gets  starved  for  plant  food,  and  the  rest¬ 
ing  in  weeds  will  not  permanently  main¬ 
tain  fertility.  If  you  had  had  clover  on 
that  land  you  would  have  had  just  as 
much  humus-making  material,  with  the 
added  capacity  of  clover  to  get  you  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  make  the  potash  in  the  soil 
available  as  well  as  the  weeds.  But  all 
the  time,  without  using  fertilizers,  you 
are  exhausting  the  phosphorus.  You  can 
do  without  buying  nitrogen,  and  I  know 
many  Maryland  farmers  who  have  bought 
no  nitrogen  in  fertilizers  for  many  years, 
and  have  seen  their  crops  increase.  Most 
of  them  have  bought  potash  till  the  war 
came,  and  have  found  that  they  wasted 
money  in  buying  it.  But  none  has  found 
any  way  to  maintain  the  phosphates 
without  artificial  application.  Better  keep 
your  land  hard  at  work  in  a  good  rotation 
in  which  the  legume  crops  will  bring  you 
all  the  nitrogen  needed,  and  the  organic 
acids  will  release  the  potash  abundant  in 
your  so...  while  you  are  liberal  in  the  use 
of  acid  phosphate.  I  know  that  there  are 
all  around  me  men  who  imagine  they  are 
farmers,  whr  make  a  very  poor  crop  of 
corn,  rnen  r’t  the  tons  and  lose  a  consid¬ 
erable  par*-  O':  the  little  crop,  and  then  let 
the  old  stapes  stand  on  the  field  while  the 
land  grows  weeds,  and  nothing  “rests” 
but  the  dead  cornstalks.  A  good  farmer 
would  have  some  better  crop  than  wee^s 
n>'d  dead  cornstalks  if  only  for  the  looks 
of  the  field.  Daisies  and  wild  carrots 
have  flowers  that  are  individually  pretty, 
but  a  field  of  them  on  a  farm  is  an  eyesore 
to  a  real  farmer.  There  are  far  more 
useful  crops  than  weeds.  lake  all  other 
tobacco-growing  sections,  with  the  sole  ex¬ 
ception  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  our  Maryland 
tobacco  section  is  the  most  backward  part 
of  the  State,  though  naturally  as  fine  land 
as  in  any  other  section.  Weeds  are  no 
credit  to  any  section.  w.  F.  Massey. 


Coffee  Costs 

Too  Much 

Usually  in  Money — 
Frequently  in  Health 

Instant  Postum 


is  a  delicious  drink,  of 
coffee-like  flavor,  made 
instantly  in  the  cup. 


Instant 

©  P0STUH 

A  BEVERAGE 

of  M'll  of 

***  •  *m«n  portion  of  Holst*** 

Dostum  Cereal  Company- 

»«nu  ttllxM.  IQ*  , 
Ml  HIM'  I'M'  Of  q»  - 


Economical — Healthful 
No  Raise  in  Price 

50-cup  tins  30c  100-cup  tins  50c 

Made  by 

POSTUM  CEREAL  COMPANY 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  General  Stores 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  B5S 

plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  lUSPIIISBKY, 
Itl.At  KMiUKY,  PEN  KERRY,  UOOSKKEItHY,  0  U  It  K  A  N  T, 
UltAPK,  ASPARAGUS,  Kill  IUHII  PI. AVIS,  YIU'ITAM)  ORNA¬ 
MENT*  1.  TREES.  SIIK  UBS,  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARR  Y  Li.  SQUIRES  -  GOOD  GROUND.  N.  Y 

CAPM  CTATIflNCRY  Printed  to  order.  Full  line  of  sain- 
1  All  III  01  AIlUnCRI  pies  for  nny  business,  with  partic¬ 
ulars,  postpaid,  free.  A.  HOWIE,  Printer,  Jfeebc,  Yt. 

INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — Bu  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Elv . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

Bu  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology — Bu  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.Y. 

March  Mai  Inui  SEEDS  iti  exchange  for  Aster,  Holly- 
ItlaiSn  mdllOW  )locjc-  l'oppy,  Phlox,  or  any  other  old 

fashioned  perennials.  The  Stalan  Island  Haapilal,  Tanipkinaville,  N.T. 

4-YR.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

for  quick  results.  S2.50  per  100;  S12per  1,000. 
IIAKKY  L.  SyUIRKS,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

Apple  BARRELS  SWSj^: 

ougnly  seasoned  material.  HOBT.  (111. I. II  S,  Hrdlnn,  5.  Y. 

■ - wm 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deaL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

American  Nut  Journal 

Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital  to  “swing  things.” 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers — whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2000  New  York  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  New  York  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VINES,  BERRIES,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES 

Have  made  (rood  for  over  85  years.  When  buying  of  us  you  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our 
many  years  experience.  This  fall  is  the  time  to  plant,  for  Nursery  Seedlings  come  from 
France  and  have  been,  during  the  war  and  are  now,  almost  impossible  to  get  at  any  price, 
as  they  are  not  growing  many  seedlings,  the  land  being  used  for  fanning  purposes  since  they  are  very 
much  in  need  of  grain,  therefore  stock  is  very  scarce  and  »  ill  l>e  for  years  to  come.  There  will  he  a  record- 
breaking  demand  for  fruit  the  next  few  years,  for  it  falls  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  United  States  to 
supply  largely  the  foreign  needs.  Maloney  hardy  upland  trees  of  known  merit  will  establish  themselves 
quickly,  make  a  rapid  growth  and  fruit  early.  Write  for  our  Big,  Free  Descriptive  4’utulog— We  guar¬ 
antee  absolute  satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 

He  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  Orders  Jor  Over  $4.00 
MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO..  32  East  Street.  Dartsville.  N.  Y. 
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Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


Yields  from  Lesser  Known*  Pota¬ 
toes. — It  is  difficult  for  the  farmers  of 
New  England  to  realize  that  any  potato 
can  be  better  than  the  Green  Mountain, 
which  has  been  the  standard  for  years. 
Careful  tests  in  Massachusetts,  however, 
made  this  season,  have  shown  that  Green 
Mountain  is  inferior  as  to  yield,  if  not  in 
quality,  to  some  of  the  lesser  known 
kinds,  like  Dibble’s  Russet  and  Rural 
Rustic.  Several  test  plots  which  have 
been  made  in  Middlesex  County  have 
shown  a  very  much  larger  yield  for  Dib¬ 
ble’s  Russet,  the  planting  of  which  was 
encouraged  by  the  Middlesex  County 
Bureau,  seed  being  procured  from  New 
York  State.  The  Rural  Rustic  lias  been 
planted  more  generally  in  Essex  County, 
but  the  results  have  been  equally  satis¬ 
factory.  Not  only  are  the  yields  proving 
larger,  but  the  potatoes  run  more  uni¬ 
form  in  size.  Back -lot  gardeners  are 
usually  slow  to  adopt  new  varieties,  but 
the  disappointments  which  have  come 
from  the  planting  of  both  the  Green 
Mountain  and  the  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes 
this  season  will  probably  result  in  many 
experiments  with  newer  varieties  next 
year. 

Wet  Weather  and  Rot. — Persistent 
rains  have  had  a  very  bad  effect  on 


host  of  insect  pests  now  ravaging  the 
Eastern  States,  it  is  foolish  to  take  the 
chance  of  carrying  over  any  of  them  in 
the  season's  rubbish.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  will  not  be  permitted  in  sections 
where  the  European  corn  borer  1ms  been 
discovered,  for  a  thorough  clean-up  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  It 
will  be  done  under  the  direction  of  ex¬ 
perts  from  Washington,  too,  and  if  the 
garden-maker  or  the  farmer  does  not  do 
the  work  on  his  own  account,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  it  will  be  done  for  him.  the  cost  of 
operations  appearing  on  his  tax  bill.  This 
borer  lives  over  in  a  great  number  of 
weeds  and  other  plants  in  addition  to  corn 
stubble,  and  it  is  important  that  the  clean¬ 
ing  up  be  done  early,  because  the  borer 
works  deeper  underground  as  cold  weather 
comes  on. 

The  Bird  Nuisance. — Much  damage 
is  being  done  by  birds.  In  fact,  this  has 
been  the  case  all  through  the  season,  and 
the  problem  of  protecting  crops,  and 
especially  fruit,  from  these  garden  in¬ 
vaders,  is  coming  to  be  increasingly  ser¬ 
ious.  The  robins  and  the  blackbirds  are 
now  being  aided  and  abetted  by  the  star¬ 
lings,  which  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
shoot  or  trap.  In  many  gardens  it  has 
been  necessary  to  resort  to  some  kind  of 


Protection  Against  Bird  Depredations 
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GRANGERS 
LIME 
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“  The  Standard  by  Which  All  Agricultural 
Limes  Are  Compared” 

Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 


SALES  OFFICES: 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Danbury,  Conn. 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 

174  Frelinghuysen  Ave. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


WORKS : 

West  Stockbridge, 
Mass. 
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BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

AN  IDEAL  FERTILIZER  FOR  FALL  SEEDING 


A  Field  of  Easy 

the  potato  crop  in  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land.  as  it  has  brought  on  severe  attacks 
of  late  blight,  which  has  caused  the  vines 
to  die  prematurely.  It  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  potatoes  from  blighted  vines 
should  be  stored  in  the  coolest  and  driest 
place  to  be  found,  and  that  those  Avhich 
show  any  signs  of  decay  should  not  be 
mixed  with  the  others.  The  experts  of 
the  State  College  suggest  that  potatoes 
to  be  marketed  should  not  be  dug  uutil 
after  the  first  light  frost,  particularly  if 
they  are  grown  on  the  lighter  soils.  This 
doubtless  is  good  advice  as  a  rule,  but 
such  a  series  of  deluges  as  have  been  vis¬ 
ited  upon  New  England  this  season  is 
likely  t*<  cause  the  tubers  to  rot  in  the 
ground.  Already  complaints  of  this  sort 
are  being  heard.  ’There  is  one  practice 
which  should  be  discouraged,  and  that  is 
the  throwing  of  old  vines  over  the  pota¬ 
toes  after  the  latter  have  been  dug.  a 
practice  which  seems  to  be  quite  general 
in  some  localities,  but  which  is  a  poor 
one.  The  fact  that  the  use  of  fresh 
manure  is  apt  to  cause  scabby  potatoes 
is  one  very  difficult  to  impress  upon  back¬ 
yard  gardeners,  hut  trouble  of  this  sort 
seems  to  have  developed  more  commonly 
than  usual  this  season,  and  perhaps  the 
lesson  will  be  taken  home. 

Cleaning  Up  the  Garden. — It  is  most 
important  that  the  gardens  be  given  a 
thorough  cleaning  this  year  and  all  the 
rubbish  burned.  This  is  said  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  much-vaunted  compost 
heap,  where  all  refuse  is  supposed  to  be 
turned  into  good  fertilizer.  With  the 


Bleaching  Celery 

covering  to  save  the  fruit,  mosquito  net¬ 
ting  being  used  to  the  extent  it  could  be 
afforded.  This  netting  has  been  used  on 
strawberries,  currants,  small  cherry  trees 
and  on  grapevines.  One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ways  of  trapping  the  starling  has 
been  invented  by  a  Connecticut  man.  lie 
has  some  bird  houses  with  double  floors, 
the  upper  floor*  being  so  nicely  balanced 
that  it  precipitates  the  birds  into  the 
apartment  below,  from  which  they  cannot 
escape.  Edward  Forbush.  State  Ornith¬ 
ologist.  says  that  when  once  the  starlings 
have  become  settled  iu  a  place  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  them,  so  that  the 
outlook  from  this  point  of  view  is  not 
a  very  pleasant  one. 

Blanching  the  Celery. — The  old- 
time  Golden  Self-blanching  or  Paris 
Golden  Celery  is  no  longer  giving  satis¬ 
faction  to  New  England  growers,  and  it 
is  being  replaced  to  a  large  extent  on 
commercial  plants  with  Easy  Bleaching. 
Backyard  gardeners  are  also  beginning  to 
use  tins  variety,  as  they  learn  of  its  good 
qualities.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  field  of 
this  celery  which  made  a  pleasing  picture. 
No  methods  of  blanching  had  been  em¬ 
ployed.  and  yet  much  of  it  was  as  white 
as  other  celery  after  being  blanched  with 
earth  or  boards.  The  blanching  of  celery 
is  always  more  or  less  of  a  task  for  the 
small  grower.  On  private  places  earthing 
up  is  still  followed,  because  the  owners 
believe  that  celery  treated  in  this  way  has 
an  incomparable  sweet  and  nutty  flavor. 
It  is  a  practice  on  some  estates  to  bank 
(Continued  on  page  1449) 


ANALYSING 

16 %  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

Every  farmer  knows  that  so  long  as  hecan  grow  Clover  he  can  grow  anything  else.  and 
that  where  clover  refuses  to  grow,  owing  to  acid  soil  conditions,  other  crops  must  steadily 
deteriorate. 

Barium-Phosphate,  in  addition  to  supplying  Phosphorus 

SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 

AND  INSURES  A  LUXURIANT  GROWTH  OF  CLOVER 
WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  LIME 

Begin  now,  preparing  for  next  year's  crops,  by  planting  cover  crop-  of  Clove r^a mi  Etye  to 
be  turned  under  in  the  spring  with  Barium-Phosphate  and  just  enough  manure  to  supply  the 
necessary  bacteria. 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  iu  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  most  New 
England  points  at  the  following  prices: 

CARLOADS,  20  TONS  OR  MORE  $21.50  A  TON 

LESS  CARLOADS,  1  TON  OR  MORE  23.50  A  TON 

It  will  pav  you  to  write  for  our  book. 

“BARIUM-PHOSPHATE  FOR  FALL  SEEDING” 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street.  New  York  City 


Get  This  Free 
Lumber  Book 
Before  You  Build 

Guaranteed  Saving  of  15%  to  50% 

Don’t  buy  any  lumber  or  building  material  until  you  see  the 
wonderful  savings  that  this  big  book  offers  you. 

Only  first  grade  materials— -Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles,  Doors, 
Windows,  Clapboards,  Frames,  Interior  Finish,  Paint  Wall 
Board,  Roofing,  etc.— at  prices  that  are  far  lower  than  other 
firms  can  afford  to  quote. 

Save  money,  no  matter  what  materials  you  need.  Being  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  lumber  district  and  buying  for  cash  in  tremendous  quanti¬ 
ties,  we  can  guarantee  you  an  actual  saving  of  15r«  to  50^  on  everything 
you  buy.  Furthermore,  you  make  a  substantial  saving  on  freight  charges. 
Send  for  our  big  catalog  NOW — a  post  card  will  do  -and  prove  to  your¬ 
self  that  we  can  save  you  money.  And  remember,  we  handle  only  first 
grade,  A-l  prime  material  Send  for  the  book  today . 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co,,  Inc. 

“Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials ” 

80  Main  Street  North  Tona  wanda,  N.  Y. 


FROM  THE  HEART  OF  THE 

LUMBER  MART 


We  we  located 
at  the  cento  of 
f  be  Greatest 
Lumber  Yard 
mtbe  World 


RayHBennett  Lumber 

NORTH  T0NAWANDA.XEW  YORK 
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DIVIDING  LINE  between  COLD  and  COMFORT 


When  winter’s  icy  blast  cuts  its  way  through 
thickest  warm,  woolly  clothes,  what  a  joy  it  is  to  come 
home  where  it’s  nice  and  warm ! 

Then  how  much  greater  is  the  joy  and  comfort 
if  you  can  go  into  every  room  in  that  home  and 
feel  warm. 

That’s  what  an  International  Onepipe  Heater  in  the  cellar 
can  give  you.  It  displaces  the  stoves,  and  costs  no  more  for 
fuel.  The  cellar  is  as  cool  as  ever,  and  all  the  fuss  and  muss 
with  stoves  is  gone. 

To  install  it  is  simple,  because  it  has  only  one  big  pipe 
leading  directly  to  one  big  register.  It  burns  any  kind  of  fuel, 
and  two  feed  doors  provide  a  large,  convenient  opening  for  big 
chunks  of  wood — if  wood  is  handiest.  (We  also  make  a 
special  Onepipe  for  wood  only.  Send  for  special  catalog  if 
that  is  your  only  fuel.) 

Make  up  your  mind  now,  not  to  put  up  any  longer  with 
the  slavery  of  stoves.  The 

MTERIMTIOIML 

Onepipe  He/tter 

will  give  you  more  and  healthier  heat,  evenly  distributed  all 
over  the  house.  Warm  rooms  to  eat  in,  dress  in  and  live  in, 
warm  floors,  fewer  colds,  more  comfort  and  happiness — you 
get  all  these  for  practically  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  our  catalog.  With  it  we’ll  send  a  simple  chart 
with  a  few  questions.  When  you  answer  these  and  return  the 
chart  we’ll  tell  you  whether  this  is  the  heater  you  should  have, 

the  size  you  need,  etc. 

Where  we  recommend  the  International  One¬ 
pipe  Heater,  our  advice  carries  with  it  a  60  day’s 
trial  privilege  and  a  5-year  guarantee. 

You  are  not  obliged  to  buy ,  so  write  at  once. 

InTERn/mon/iL  He/tter  Comp/iny 

6-26  Monroe  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 

8  convenient  distributing  points  to  insure  prompt  delivery: 

New  York  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Salt  Lake  City  Chicago 

Baltimore ,  Md,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Nashua,  N.  H.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


One  Y  ear  T  o  Pay. 

If  you  prefer,  you 
can  enjoy  the  com¬ 
forts  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Onepipe 
Heater  this  winter, 
while  paying  for  it 
on  our  liberal, 
easy  payment 

Write  Today! 


ITT 


TJtie  CRIB 
WithTHe  STEEL  RIB 

Insure  your  corn  and  grain  against  loss 
from  rats,  vermin,  weather 
or  thieves.  Take  no  chances 
With  a  valuable  crop. 

Buckeye  cribs  are 
durable — last  a  life¬ 
time.  Perfect  protec¬ 
tion.  A  style  and  . 

size  for  every  farm. 

Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  for  free  inform¬ 
ation. 

Agents  Wanted, 

THE  THOMAS  & 
AB.MSTB.ONG  CO., 

1511  Main  St., 

Eondon,  Ohio 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint- 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  Tor  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVFTYOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Honitc  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y- 


FARM  HOMES:  £?»"& 

write  State  Board  of  Aoiuccltcue.  Dovkh.  Delaware 


South  Jersey  Farms  For  Sale 

BLACK  &  DAVENPORT  REALTY  CO 

Peach  Street  .  .  •  llammouton,  .N.  J. 


117  Acres 


fine  big  red  barns; 
basements:  good 
bouse:  fine  land:  10 
miles  Watkins  Glen, 
— — — ^ Seneca  Lake,  on  State 
Macadam  road:  insurance  on  buildings,  $4,800:  will 
sell  for  $8,000;  parteaxb;  right  at  a  town:  1st  farm 
out.  Do  von  want  land  ?  Here  it  iR  for  half  value. 
HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY.  Corning,  Steuben  Co..  N.  Y. 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


One  Farmer’s  Opinion 

I  live  in  the  extreme  western  part  of 
Schoharie  County.  N.  Y..  (within  a  mile 
of  the  Otsego  County  line),  and  our  main 
product  is  milk,  which  is  sold  at.  League 
prices.  We  should  have  a  league  for 
farmers  in  general,  or  a  union,  that  we 
might  strike,  as  laborers  in  all  other  in¬ 
dustries  are  doing,  for  shorter  hours  and 
bigger  pay.  The  editorials  regarding 
bigger  production  on  page  1348  hit  the 
nail  on  t  ho  head.  The  middlemen  and 
politicians  (who  are  virtually  one)  have 
been  demanding  bigger  crops,  etc.,  for  a 
long  term  of  years.  They  want  the 
farmers  to  produce  double  crops,  regard¬ 
less  of  cost  and  labor,  causing  an  over¬ 
supply,  which  they  report  as  such  so  long 
as  Ihe  crops  are  in  the  producer’s  hands, 
to  induce  them  to  sell  at  low  prices. 
Then,  when  the  crop  is  bought  up.  the 
report  is  changed  to  “short  crop”  and 
half  the  crop  is  sold  for  enough  to  make 
a  Urine/  profit  on  the  whole,  while  the 
rest  is  shipped  abroad  for  a  “get-rioh- 
quick”  amount.  M.v  theory  has  been  for 
some  time  for  the  farmers  *to  produce 
what  they  can  by  working  on  half  time 
(eiwht  hours),  and  feeding  what  they 
raise  without  buying  fertilizers,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  the  middlemen’s  profits  on  feed  and 
fertilizers.  Then  we  would  receive  just 
as  much  for  our  small  crops  as  we  now 
do  for  the  large  ones. 

Some  of  t  lie  people  who  live  without 
work  might  starve,  and  those  who  live,  on 
what  others  have  worked  for  might,  get 
out  and  enjoy  a  little  “farm  work.”  If 
all  the  people  would  help  perform  the 
labor  that  one-half  are  doing,  there  would 
he  chance  for  a  little  recreation  for  all. 
I  do  not  mean  to  belittle  the  other  pro¬ 
fessions  and  trades,  but  so  many  people 
are  flocking  to  these  others  that  Mother 
Earth  is  beginning  to  lack  tillers,  and 
soon  must  fail  to  provide  for  all  unless 
many  come  back  to  her. 

To  come  back  to  crops  and  prices,  hay 
was  a  good  crop  with  very  little  of  grade 
No.  1,  due  to  the  clover  coming  in  and 
growing  so  luxuriantly.  The  prices  of¬ 
fered  are  $‘20  to  $22  for  grades  two  and 
three,  and  $15  to  $18  for  shipping.  Very 
few  potatoes  have  been  dug,  though  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  growth  of  the  vines  the  later 
varieties  will  yield  an  average  crop.  A 
few  potatoes  ha\/i  been  sold  at  $1.50  per 
bn.  and  some  are  trying  to  contract  at 
that  price.  We  have  the  best  yield  of 
corn,  especially  silage  corn,  that  we 
have  had  in  years.  There  isn’t  very  much 
State  or  flint  corn  grown  in  this  section, 
though  what  there  is  looks  very  promis¬ 
ing.  providing  we  have  no  heavy  frosts  in 
a  couple  of  weeks.  Eggs  are  selling  at 
52c  at  the  stores.  Butter  brings  from 
50  to  60c.  The  price  of  feeds  follow : 
Corn  and  oats.  $3.60  per  cwt.;  wheat 
middlings,  $3.30;  wheat  bran,  $2  60; 
gluten  (sacked).  $3.75;  oilmeal,  $4.45; 
wheat  feed.  $2.70;  hominy.  $4.20;  scratch 
feed,  $4.60;  cornmeal,  $4.10;  oats,  06c 
per  bu. ;  corn.  $2.50  per  bu. ;  Commercial 
calf  meal,  $5.50  per  ewt. ;  dairy  feed, 
$3.70  per  cwt.;  flour.  $13.60  per  hhl.; 
coarse  salt.  $2.75  per  hhl.  w.  J.  T. 

Dorloo,  N.  Y. 


Undesirable  Farm  Neighbors 

Here  are  some  more  “Things  to  Think 
About.”  Mr.  Young  American  wanted  to 
start  farming  in  Connecticut.  The  real 
estate  man  was  encouraging  him  : 

“Certainly  you  can  make  a  go  of  it. 
Witness  the  success  of  Joe.  who  came  over 
from  Poland  10  years  ago.  With  only 
$300  he  tackled  a  stony  10-acre  plot  two 
miles  from  town.  Now  he  owns  the  land, 
has  built  a  small  hut  modern  house  and 
barn.  Last  week  he  sold  out  for  $5,000 
and  has  started  on  an  80-acre  proposition 
nearer  town.  Surely  an  intelligent  young 
chap  like  you  with  several  thousand  capi¬ 
tal  can  do  as  well ;  undoubtedly  better. 
Go  out  and  talk  with  Mr.  American  Farm¬ 
er  who  has  an  orchard  adjoining  Joe’s 
land.” 

This  is  what  Mr.  American  Farmer  said 
when  asked  to  account  for  Joe’s  success: 

“In  the  first  place,  .Toe  and  his  family 
live  on  a  little  less  than  nothing,  plus 
what  they  c:m  appropriate  from  their 
neighbors.  To  amplify,  this  family,  like 
the  majority  of  foreign  born  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  content  with  food  and  housing  con¬ 
ditions  that  <io  American  would  tolerate. 
You  should  sec  the  inside  of  Joe’s  house. 
I  saw  it  when  I  took  the  constable  over 
to  recover  about  $50  worth  of  apples 
which  had  disappeared  from  the  fruit 
house.  .Toe  was  very  much  grieved  when 
I  took  my  hoe  and  several  pitchforks  back 
with  the  apples.  Here  are  other  factors 
which  contribute  to  .Toe’s  success;  1 1  is 
wife  and  children  work  with  him  in  the 
fields;  they  keep  hoarders;  they  pasture 
their  cattle  along  the  public  highway  and 
in  the  orchard.  I  have  even  known  the 
pigs  to  jump  over  '  .five-foot  stone  wall  to 
get  into  the  orchard.” 

Here  Mr.  American  Farmer  stopped  a 
moment  when  asked  if  all  foreign  born 
were  that  way. 

“No;  the  two  best  yen  I  have  are  for¬ 
eigners.  but  they  seem  io  be  from  a  better 
class.  The  rest,  even  though  they  be  hon¬ 
est,  are  not  desirable  as  neighbors.  They 
are  not  being  assimilated.” 

Mr.  Young  American  climbed  aboard  a 
train  and  searched  every  corner  of  the 
State  all  in  vain.  He  wished  his  children 
to  he  Americans. 


I  wish  these  true  stories  to  sharpen  this 
point :  The  great  number  of  unassimilat¬ 
ed  foreigners  which  are  scattered  through¬ 
out  New  England  on  farms  and  plots  of 
ground  too  small  to  be  called  farms  is  now 
keeping  many  desirable  Americans  from 
farming,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  l.  p. 

Connecticut. 


The  Rooster  and  the  Poet 

The  poets  have  now  started  after  the 
rooster,  and  they  are  doing  a  good  job 
with  him.  Here  is  a  specimen  printed  in 
till'  'Weekly  Press  Letter  from  the  Ari¬ 
zona  College: 

The  rooster  is  a  noble  bird, 
lie’s  master  of  the  chicken  herd; 

He  leaves  his  stamp  on  every  chick, 

And  that’s  why  they  are  thin  or  thick. 

But  when  the  chicks  are  hatched,  by  gum, 
That  dear  old  rooster’s  work  is  done; 

And  if  you  leave  him  in  the  flock, 

The  eggs  are  almost  sure  to  rot. 

Go  put  him  in  another  pen 
Till  breeding  season  comes  again  ; 

Or  if  lie’s  just  a  common  scrub, 

You’d  better  make  him  into  grub. 

GEORGE  W.  KABLE, 

Benton  Co.  (Ore.)  Agent. 


Virginia  Boys  in  Camp 

Reading  what  the  Pastoral  Parson  has 
to  say  about  camping,  on  page  1244,  put 
me  to  thinking  that  some  of  The  It. 
N.-Y.  readers  might  lie  interested  in  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  encampment  of  Virginia  Corn 
Club  boys.  Early  last  Spring  the  County 
Agents  in  Southampton,  Greensville  and 
Brunswick  counties  began  planning  to 
give  their  club  hoys  an  outing  of  this 
kind,  which  would  be  one-third  education 
and  two-thirds  just  fun.  The  location 
chosen  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Nottoway 
River,  in  Greensville  County,  a  hill  slop¬ 
ing  back  from  the  water  and  covered  with 
grand  old  white  oak  and  hickory  trees, 
with  a  spring  of  cold  water  nearby. 

Between  10  o’clock  and  noon.  August 
10.  52  boys,  three  County  Agents  and 
two  workers  from  the  State  Extension 
Division  gathered  in.  each  one  bringing  a 
(in  plate,  cup.  knife  and  spoon  and  pair  of 
blankets  or  quilts.  Thirty  pup  tents  were 
on  hand,  and  were  soon  set  up  in  two 
rows.  One  of  the  County  Agents  had  two 
years’  army  training,  and  he  was  put  in 
command  of  the  boys,  and  eoon  had  them 
drilling  at  a  wonderful  rate.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  colored  cook,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  mess  sergeant,  prepared  fabu¬ 
lous  quantities  of  bread,  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  boys,  all  of  whom  had  full- 
sized  campers’  appetites. 

The  programme  was  about  as  follows : 
Out  of  bed  at  sunrise;  fall  in  for  roll  call 
and  10  minutes  setting-up  exercise.  Then 
a  swim  in  the  river,  followed  by  break¬ 
fast.  After  breakfast  the  camp  put.  in 
order,  then  hoys  gather  under  a  great 
tree  and  listen  to  talks  by  extension  men 
or  County  Agents  for  two  hours.  Then 
baseball  or  other  games,  more  swimming 
and  numerous  stunts  the  rest  of  the  day 
until  supper.  After  supper  camp-fire 
stories  and  songs  until  9:30.  then  fall  in 
for  roll  call,  repeat  the  Lord’s  prayer  in 
concert  and  to  bed.  The  boys,  without 
exception,  enjoyed  it  greatly,  and  we  hope 
to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  with  a 
larger  number  <>f  boys  in  attendance. 

Virginia.  JonN  b.  i.ewts. 

A  Bushel  of  Peaches 

There  are  no  peaches  in  this  section 
this  year,  so  we  bought  a  bushel  from 
the  fruit  store.  The  bushel  cost  $4._5, 
and  the  peaches  were  fancy  Elbertas  ot 
medium  size,  properly  ripened  and  of  good 
quality,  and  were  well  packed  in  the 
usual* peach  basket.  I  expected  to  get 
16  or  18  quart  cans  of  peaches  from  the 
bushel,  but  we  got  22  quarts.  We  used 
about  75  cents  worth  of  sugar  making 
the  22  cans  cost  us  $5.  exclusive  ot  (lie 
cans.  We  did  not  peel  the  peaches,  but 
removed  the  skins  by  scalding  them  in 
boiling  water  for  two  minutes.  No  chem¬ 
icals  wore  used.  This  was  much  quicker 
and  less  wasteful  than  peeling  with 
knives,  and  probably  explains  why  we 
got  so  many  cans  as  we  did.  While  tins 
is  pretty  high  for  peaches,  canned  peaches 
on  the  market  are  quoted  at  prices  twice 
as  great.  w-  E- ,)- 

Ohio. 


Destroying  Snails 

I  have  had  much  trouble  with  snails 
in  the  cellar,  and  have  now  learned  how 
to  control  them.  To  pour  salt  on  these 
things  means  death  to  them.  They  seem 
to  disappear  in  the  crevices  of  the  wall 
during  the  daytime,  and  come  out  at 
night.  One  day  I  tried  the  experiment  of 
pouring  a  row  of  coarse  salt  about  an 
inch  deep  or  so  around  the  cellar  floor 
close  to  the  wall,  so  that  when  they  came 
out  at  night  they  would  have  to  cross 
this  salt.  It  has  seemed  to  he  a  success, 
and  I  have  not  been  troubled  this  year. 
They  do  not  cross  the  salt ;  if  they  try 
it  is  almost  sure  to  kill  them.  I  don  t 
know  whether  they  have  the  power  to 
iump  or  not,  but  this  method  has  prac¬ 
tically  kept  them  from  bothering  mo. 

c.  H.  K. 
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BrinfeThis  7  Piece  Living  Room  Suite 


When  you  see  this  beautiful  7-piece  suite  you  will  under¬ 
stand  what  Hartman  values  really  are.  Here  beyond  all 
doubt  is  the  most  amazing  of  all  offers  on  high  grade  gen¬ 
uine  Mission  style  furniture.  A  complete  suite  for  living 
room  or  parlor  at  a  price  which  makes  it  a  most  ex¬ 
ceptional  bargain  and  on  terms  so  easy  that  you  will 
never  feel  the  cost — and  before  you  decide,  you  see 
it  in  your  own  home. 

.. _ . _ _ _  We  want  to  place  fifty  thousand  of  these  splendid 

suites  in  American  homes  this  year.  That  is  why  we  are  making  it  an  object  for 
our  customers  to  snap  upa  rare  opportunity.  We  want  them  to  actually  see  this 
fine  suite.  Read  the  description— then  mail  your  order  on  our  liberal  free  trial  offer. 

Artistically  made  of  seasoned  solid  oak.  Rich  brown  Mission  finish .  Correct  Mission  design  with 
imitation  Spanish  brown  leather  upholstery.  Suite  includes  large  arm  rocker,  large  arm  chair, 
table,  sewing  rocker,  desk  or  side  chair,  tabourette  and  book  ends.  Ornamented  with  rich  em- 

ossed  carved  design  on  panels  of  chairs,  rockers  and  table.  The  chair 
and  rocker  seats  are  constructed  in  a  strong,  durable 
manner.  Most  comfortable,  lasting  and  beautiful. 
Large  arm  chair  and  large  rocker  stand  36  in.  high  over 
all  from  floor,  are  25>£  in.  wide  over  all  and  have  seats 


21x18  in.  Smaller  rocker  and  chairs  have  seats  17x16^  in.  Hand¬ 
some  table  is  25x36  in.  and  the  tabourette  has  octagon  shaped  top 
about  12  in.  wide,  standing  17  in.  high.  Book  ends  just  the  right 
size  and  weight  to  easily  support  large  books. 

30  Days *  Free  Trial 

Send  only  $1  with  your  order  and  we  will  ship  the  suite.  Use 
it  30  days  and  then  if  you  find  it  all  we  say  and  more  pay  the 
balance,  $28.95,  at  the  rate  of  $2.75  a  month.  If  not  satisfied, 
ship  the  suite  back  and  we  will  return  your  money  and  pay  trans¬ 
portation  both  ways.  This  is  an  offer  so  liberal,  saving  you 
from  any  risk  or  disappointment, 
that  you  should  accept  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation.  Send  the 
coupon. 

Shipped  from  factory  in  central 
Indiana  or  factory  in  western  New 
York  state.  Shipping  weight 
about  140  lbs. 

Order  by  No.  110BMA8.  Price 
$29.95.  Pay  $1  down.  Balance 
$2.75  monthly. 


IMPORTANT 

Thi9  set  is  guaranteed  not  “knock 
down”  furniture.  In  other  words,  the 
four  chairs,  tabourette  and  book  ends 
come  to  you  set  up  ready  for  use  com¬ 
plete  in  every  detail  and  guaranteed 
made  with  solid  glue  block  cons 
struction.  The  sectional  table  you 
set  up  in  5  minutes.  We  mention  this 
fact  because  a  “knock  down”  7-piece 
set  of  furniture  would  come  to  you  in 
many  pieces  for  you  to  set  together. 
We  challenge  the  furniture  industry 
to  offer  such  a  Bet  as  Hartman's  at  our 
great  bargain  price.  Ready  for  use. 


Send  theCoupon  and  Only  *l-Now 

nr*  *  • ,  «  •  .  V 


Nothing  easier 
than  to  have 

Mission  suite  shipped.  The  coupon  (or  a  letter)  enclosing  only  $1  brings  it.  You  will  be  delighted  to  have  iUrfyour 
home,  even  if  you  decide  to  return  it  after  the  30  days’  trial.  But  we  risk  the  return.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 


Bargain  Catalog 


If  you  don  t  send  for  the  suite,  write  a  poet  card  for  this  great 
pooK.  r  llled  from  cove’-  to  cover  with  stunning  bargains  in  furni¬ 
ture,  carpets,  rugs,  s  'ves.  ranges,  watches,  silverware,  dishes, 
washing  machines,  se.ving  machines,  aluminum  ware,  phono¬ 
graphs,  farm  equipment,  etc.  See  how  you  can  save  money  on  any- 
thing  you'buy  and  get  it  on  Hartman’s  easy  credit  terms  too.  This 
bargain  catalog  is  free.  Post  card  brings  it.  Send  for  it  today. 

The  Hartman  Co. 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY 

4019  LaSalle  St.v  Dept.  2203 


Chicago 


Enclosed  find  $1.00.  Send  the  7-piece  Living  Room  Suite  No.  110BMA8  as 
described.  Guaranteed  not  "knock  down."  I  am  to  have  30  days’  trial.  If 
not  satisfied  will  ship  it  back  and  you  will  refund  my  $1.00  and  pay  freight 
both  ways.  If  I  keep  it  I  will  pay  $2.75  per  month  until  the  price.  $29.95.  is 
paid. 

Name. _ _ 


40)9  LaSalle  SL, 


Dept  2203 


Address 


Occupation. 


Chicago  j 


Nearest  Shipping  Point . . . 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Up-State  Faria  Notes 

Echoes  from  the  Fair. — The  cow- 
judging  contest  arranged  for  the  fair  by 
the  State  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  was  a  practical  and  popular  feature. 
Over  7.000  guesses  were  registered  during 
the  week,  not  only  real  dairymen  but  lead¬ 
ing  State  officials,  including  Governor 
Smith,  and  agricultural  experts  from  the 
various  colleges  testing  their  skill  at 
placing  the  nine  dairy  cows  opposite  the 
right  milk  production  record.  These 
records  were  the  various  cows’  actual  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  year,  and  ranged  from 
4,000  pounds  of  milk  to  over  20.000  lbs., 
including  yields  all  along  between  these 
two  extremes  of  production.  The  best 
guessers  were  to  receive  $1,000  in  prizes, 
the  three  best  prizes  being  three  valuable 
pure-bred  bull  calves.  The  new  dairy 
drinks  sold  at  the  fair  were  very  popular, 
the  “Milkmaids”  selling  over  1,000  quarts 
pint  servings  in  less  than  an  hour  during 
rush  seasons.  The  big  3% -ton  cheese 
made  by  II.  A.  Rees,  of  I.owville;  ..re¬ 
quiring  the  equivalent  of  the  milk  from 
3.508  cows  for  one  day  to  make  it,  was 
an  interesting  feature.  It  was  cut  by 
the  I.ieutenant-Governor  and  was  sold  in 
pound  cartons  which  carried  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  seven  farmerette  daughters 
of  N.  Strife,  also  of  Lowville.  These 
capable  damsels,  there  being  no  son  in  the 
family,  take  tlie  entire  care  of  a  herd  of 
60  cows.-  The  $150  prize  pumpkin  was 
grown  by  .T.  H.  West  &  Son.  of  Rochester, 
and  measured  ten  feet  five  inches  around. 
The  biggest  squash  was  grown  in  Ohio. 
The  largest  ear  of  corn  was  grown  on  the 
farm  of  G.  W.  Austin  of  Eagle  Bridge  ; 
the  second  largest,  by  D.  E.  Nichols  of 
Marcellus.  The  corn-shelling  contest  was 
a  lively  one.  and  resulted  in  a  tie  between 
r\  N.  Suttle.  of  Clockville,  and  I).  E. 
Nicholas,  of  Marcellus,  with  third  place 
to  S.  E.  Burgdorf,  of  Seneca  Falls 

County  Honors  in  Cattle. — The 
generous  awards  offered  by  the  Fair  Com¬ 
mission  for  County  exhibits  of  live  stock 
brought  out  some  fine  exhibits  by  various 
counties  either  under  the  management  of 
the  farm  bureaus,  or  the  Granges  and 
breeders’  associations.  Otsego  won  the 
Sweepstakes  for  the  collection  of  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  animals.  45  in  number.  That 
county  also  won  the  blue  ribbon  on  IIol- 
steins,  and  second  place  in  Ayrshires  and 
Guernseys.  Guernsey  first  honors  went 
to  Onondaga  County,  whose  breeders  also 
won  third  honors  in  Holsteins.  Dutchess 
County  won  first  in  Jerseys,  Chautauqua 
second,  and  Otsego  third.  Steuben  County 
took  first  in  Ayrshires  and  Otsego  third. 
The  county  premium  for  sheep  was 
awarded  to  Otsego,  as  herd  after  herd 
from  that  county  carried  off  the  first 
honors  in  sheep. 

Crop  Progress  and  Outlets. — Only 
two  carloads  of  dry  beans  were  shipped 
from  State  points  last  week,  and  one  the 
week  previous.  In  that  time  36  carloads 
from  Japan  were  released  in  Pacific 
ports.  A  total  of  7.566  cars  marks  the 
production  of  the  country  this  season  to 
date,  while  Japanese  imports  have 
reached  a  total  of  3.545  cars.  This  is 
causing  a  decline  in  bean  production  in 
our  State,  as  growers  have  already  to 
contend  with  unfavorable  seasons  or 
plant  disease.  The  State  growers  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  products,  owing  to 
labor  and  other  conditions,  and  they  want 
protection  from  this  unjust  competition. 
California  and  Michigan  are  the  leading 
bean  States.  Western  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  are  rotating  with  other  crops,  be¬ 
lieving  continued  production  of  beans  a 
mistake.  Central  and  eastern  counties 
have  recently  taken  up  the  crop  with 
unexpected  success.  Lima  bean  growers 
are  having  trouble  with  a  new  green 
worm,  which  strips  the  lea v»s.  Lettuce 
shipments  are  still  heavy.  135  cars  mov¬ 
ing  last  week.  Celery  dropped  to  three 
cars.  Prospects  are  for  a  high  market 
for  late  celery.  Cabbage  shipments 
jumped  in  one  week  from  eight  cars  to 
29.  at  $40  to  $45  a  ton,  and  this  is  far 
under  last  year's  figures.  Nearly  350 
cars  had  been  shipped  year  ago.  There 
are  5.000  acres  less  planted  than  last 
year.  Tomato  shipments  are  behind  last 
year's.  The  bulk  of  the  up-Xtate  acreage 
if;  under  control  of  the  canneries,  a  few 
companies  featuring  tomatoes  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  Over  200  cars  of  peas 
have  cleared  State  points.  At  this  time 
last  year  88  cars  had  been  shipped.  Can¬ 
neries  have  dropped  their  prices  one  cent 
a  pound.  Apple  forwardings  have  been 
about  45  cars  weekly.  Higher  prices  are 
predicted  for  the  late  apple  crop.  Even 
cider  apples  are  bringing  $2  per  cwt.  at 
the  mills.  Secretary  Gillett  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  says  the  apple  crop 
is  but  26  per  cent  of  normal  and  *38  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  crop,  or  21  per  cent 
of  normal  in  Western  counties.  English 
negotiators  have  been  in  the  grape  fields 
working  up  plans  for  sending  grapes  to 
English  markets.  Advance  men  firmly 
believe  this  can  be  done  successfully  with 
suitable  varieties,  despite  unsatisfactory 
experiments  made  years  ago.  Michigan 
shipped  .300  cars  of  grapes  this  year, 
against  300  last  year.  State  grapes  will 
average  about  $125  a  ton,  and  despite 
prohibition  the  crop  is  expected  to  have 
a  fixed  future  better  than  the  past. 

Ditching  More  Profitable  Than 
T  F,  a  c  h  i  N  cl — President  Jacob  Gould 
Xehurman  of  Cornell  says  the  United 
States  pays  its  ditch  diggers  more  than 


ts  colle"'  i  nstructors,  and  its  trainmen 
and  mechanics  more  than  its  professors. 
He  is  helping  in  a  campaign  to  get 
a  $5,000,060  endowment  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  Cornell’s  faculties.  With  the 
average  cost  of  living  increased  70  per 
cent  Cornell  salaries  remain  the  same. 

Small  Items  of  Interest. — The  lead¬ 
ing  dairy  boards  failed  to  set.  a  price  for 
cheese  this  week,  as  demand  was  poor. 
Plymouth  set  a  price  of  27*4  cents.  Four 
barge  canal  boats  loaded  with  Argentine 
corn  arrived  in  Osewgo  this  week,  40,000 
bushels,  for  a  starch  company.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  used  South  American  corn  be¬ 
fore,  the  supply  being  delivered  by  train. 
As  the  result  of  manipulation,  massage 
and  exercise,  directed  by  the  State’s 
orthopedic  surgeon,  there  will  he  practi¬ 
cally  no  helpless  cripples  in  the  section 
which  centers  in  Syracuse  as  the  result 
of  the  1916  epidemic  of  infantile  paraly¬ 
sis.  Wonderful  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  25  cases  under  weekly  treatment, 
the  mothers  being  warned  to  carry  out 
the  methods  advised.  M.  G.  F. 


feountrywide  Produce  Situation 

SOME  INDICATIONS  UNFAVORABLE,  RUT 
VALUES  HOLD  FAIRLY  WELL. 

Market  interest  is  still  mainly  in 
apples,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  onior.s, 
which  make  tip  more  than  half  the  carlot 
movement,  and  the  rest  of  the  market 
often  follows  their  lead. 

FOREIGN  MARKET  DISAPPOINTING. 

The  surprise  of  the  month  so  far  is  the 
comparatively  low  price  obtained  for 
American  apples  in  British  markets.  At 
present  it  appears  that  England  will  not 
receive  many  American  apples.  The 
trouble  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  an 
English  shilling  is  now  worth  only  about 
20  cents,  compared  with  24  cents  at  the 
former  usual  rate  of  exchange.  This  low 
rate  results  in  a  lower  net  when  turned 
into  American  money.  The  British  apple 
crop  may  be  short,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  other  fruit  offered,  and  all  prices 
have  been  cut  heavily  by  a  price  smash¬ 
ing  campaign  like  the  one  conducted  in 
this  country.  Apple  shipments  from 
Canada  helped  depress  the  foreign  mar¬ 
kets;  likewise  the  markets  of  Boston  and 
a  few  other  cities.  A  tariff  of  about  30 
cents  per  barrel  does  not  keep  out  many 
apples  when  they  will  bring  an  average 
of  $7  per  barrel  in  our  large  cities.  It 


is  true  that  apples  are  nearly  as  high 
in  Montreal  and  Toronto  as  in  the  aver¬ 
age  American  cities,  but  the  Ontario 
crop,  being  light,  and  rather  poor,  the 
large  Canadian  cities  are  being  supplied 
liberally  from  Nova  Scotia.  Home  de¬ 
mand  is  limited  and  a  large  part  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  surplus  will  go  to  Europe 
and  this  country.  On  the  whole,  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  are  holding 
up  very  well,  having  even  reached  new 
top  prices  in  New  York,  approaching  $9 
for  best  red  Fall  varieties. 

BUYERS  HESITATE. 

Business  is  a  little  slow  in  Eastern 
producing  sections.  Buyers  seem  afraid 
to  take  on  large  stocks  in  view  of  the 
comparatively  high  level  reached.  The 
fairly  good  yield  of  Fall  apples  makes 
the  fruit  seem  more  abundant  than  it 
really  is.  When  Fall  apples  are  out  of 
the  way  the  light  crop  of  Eastern  Winter 
fruit  will  seem  more  evident.  A  great 
deal  of  Eastern  stock  is  sold  in  bushel 
baskets  at  $2  to  $2.50.  Boxed  apple 
stock  has  reached  Eastern  markets  from 
the  Northwest.  It  brings  from  $2  to 
$3.25  for  top  grades  for  such  varieties 
as  Jonathan  and  Stayman.  The  fancy 
Western  boxed  apples  and  the  choicest 
Eastern  and  Middle  Western  barreled 
stock  are  bringing  about  the  same  prices 
for  the  same  weight  of  apples,  but  it  looks 
as  though  fancy  grades  of  Eastern  bar¬ 
reled  apples  would  be  in  light,  supply. 

RATHER  SHORT  CROP  OF  VEGETABLES. 

The  three  leading  vegetable  crops — 
potatoes,  onions  and  cabbage — seem  to  be 
growing  less  week  by  week.  All  these 
crops  are  falling  far  short  of  early  indi¬ 
cations.  Potatoes  are  at  least  six  per 
cent  below  the  10-year  average  crop.  The 
crop  is  likely  not  only  to  be  below  that 
of  recent  years,  but  shorter  than  any 
crop  since  that  of  1916.  Onion  holders 
seem  to  feel  the  strength  of  the  situation, 
and  while  there  is  no  great  activity  the 
market  creeps  upward  a  little  week  by 
week  and  ranges  $3  to  $4  for  desirable 
stock  by  the  cwt.  in  leading  cities.  It  is 
reported  that  some  California  stock  has 
been  shipped  to  New  York  State  and 
stored  to  be  sold  later  in  (lie  season. 
California  yellow  onions  bring  $2.50  per 
100  lbs.  in  producing  sections,  and  if 
brought  to  New  York  would  stand  the 
holder  at  $3.50  whim  taken  out  of  stor¬ 
age.  Cabbage  is  evidently  to  be  in  very 
moderate  supply.  Recent,  damage  in  New 
York  and  Eastern  producing  sections  has 
been  caused  by  blights,  while  the  shortage 
in  the  West  by  reason  of  drouth  is  more 
and  more  evident.  Cabbage  growers  in 
the  Southern  States  are  already  figuring 
on  the  scarcity  of  Northern  cabbage  next 
Spring,  and  will  probably  be  prepared  to 
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make  very  heavy  shipments  at  that  time. 
Apparently  the  crop  will  not  be  much 
more  than  three-fifths  that  of  last  year 
and  not  more  than  three-fourths  that  of 
1917.  Late  hard  cabbage  is  selling  at 
$30  to  $35  per  ton  in  New  York  State 
shipping  sections.  Prices  are  lower  in 
the  West,  reaching  only  $16  in  Colorado 
producing  sections.  City  markets  range 
from  $40  to  $50  per  ton  in  bulk. 

The  supply  of  cranberries  is  likely  to 
he  much  more  abundant  than  last  season, 
but  there  is  still  time  for  hard  frost  to 
do  considerable  damage  to  this  crop  in 
plantings  which  cannot  be  easily  flooded. 
Pears  are  reported  a  good  crop  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  and  are  bringing  about  $3 
per  bushel  to  producers.  Acreage  of 
celery  shows  some  reduction  from  recent 
years,  the  decrease  this  season  being 
chiefly  in  Michigan.  Strawberry  growers 
along  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  are  reported  planting  many  new 
beds  and  increase  may  be  25  per  cent. 
The  pack  of  tomatoes  is  but  little  more 
than  one-half  of  that  of  last  year.  A 
light  yield  and  a  sale  of  Government 
canned  stock  probably  accounts  for  the 
shortage.  g.  b.  f. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Oct.  6-12.  W.  F.  Skinner,  manager,  910 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  As¬ 
sociation.  Cleveland,  ().,  Oct.  13-14.  W. 
T.  Soibels,  manager,  20S  N.  Wells  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Minnesota  Creamery  Operators’  and 
Managers’  Association,  Ryan  Hotel,  St. 
Paul,  Minn..  Oct.  28-30.  Henry  Sand- 
holt,  secretary,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Iowa  Ruttermakers’  Association,  Du¬ 
buque,  la..  Nov.  5-6.  A.  W.  Rudniek,  sec¬ 
retary.  Ames.  Ia. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  with  Rhode 
Island  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Elks 
Auditorium,  Providence,  R.  I..  Nov.  lO-TT 

National  Grange,  annual  meeting, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Nov.  12. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Dec.  3-8. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  Dec. 
1-3. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Roanoke.  Dec.  2-4. 

Virginia  State  Corn  Growers,  annual 
convention  and  exhibit,  Roanoke,  Va., 
Dec.  2-4. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and  Ohio 
Apple  Show,  Terminal  Auditorium,  To¬ 
ledo,  ( >.,  Dec.  4-32. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Chestertown,  Mil., 
Jan.  6-8,  3920. 


STYLE  PLUS  CLOTHES 


They  h  ave  the 
winning  points  ! 


Styleplus  hive  correct  style.  All  wool-fabrics. 
Guaranteed  quality.  Smart  suits  and  overcoats 
— both  in  great  variety.  Styleplus  values  are 
always  exceptional.  The  prices  are  known  and 
moderate.  “The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price.” 

Don’t  buy  clothes  before  you  see  them.  Buy 
them  in  a  store.  Try  them  on  first.  This  insures 
your  satisfaction. 

Buy  more  clothes  than  usual.  Prices  are  sure 
to  be  higher  next  season. 


Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant  in  most  cities  and 
towns.  Write  us  (Dept.  V  )  for  name  of  local  dealer. 


HENRY  SONNERORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Founded  1H49  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Garden  Notes  from  New  England 

(Continued  from  page  1445) 
t he  celery  where  it  grows  in  the  garden, 
using  enough  earth  to  prevent  its  freezing, 
with  an  additional  covering  of  manure. 
In  ordinary  Winters  celery  keeps  well 
this  way,  but  the  task  of  earthing  it  is  a 
hard  one. 

Squasii  Crops  Not  Very  Large. — 
The  man  who  is  growing  the  celery  above 
mentioned  also  has  some  remarkably  large 
squashes  which  he  was  hoping  to  exhibit 
at  one  of  the  shows.  The  way  in  which 
he  got  them  to  assume  the  mammoth  pro¬ 
portions  which  they  had  reached  was  to 
feed  them  heavily  with  liquid  manure. 
The  garden  was  on  a  hillside  and  it  was 
this  man’s  practice  to  hollow  out  the  earth 
above  the  squashes  and  to  fill  the  cavity 
thus  created  with  strong  liquid  manure. 
This  fertilizer  percolated  through  the  soil 
and  kept  the  roots  well  fed.  The  yield  of 
squashes  will  not  be  as  big  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  as  was  anticipated  early  in  the 
season,  owing  to  the  tremendous  havoc 
created  by  squash  borers.  The  borer  was 
particularly  bad  in  private  gardens  in  the 

early  Summer.  In  many  instances  whole 
patches  were  wiped  out. 

Tiie  Asparagus  IIed. — In  books  and 
papers  one  often  reads  tiiat  the  tops  of 
asparagus  plants  should  be  cut  off  in  the 
Fall,  but  this  is  not  the  practice  com- 
imudy  followed  among  the  best  growers 
of  New  England.  It  is  deemed  preferable 
to  allow  the  stalks  to  stand  through  the 
Winter,  because  they  catch  the  snow' and 
hold  it  as  a  warm  blanket  over  the  beds 
during  the  cold  weather.  It  is  a  common 


Straw  Flower  or  Everlasting 

practice  also  to  allow  the  poultry  to  run 
in  the  asparagus  bed.  as  this  does  much  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  beetles.  I  have 
found  it  a  pretty  good  plan  in  the  Fall  of  i 
the  year  to  fence  off  any  part  of  the  gar-  j 
den  which  I  want  cleaned  up  in  good 
shape,  and  to  give  the  poultry  the  run  of 
the  yard  thus  created.  The  fences  are  put 
up  readily  enough  by  using  length'  of  old 
gaspipe  for  posts.  They  are  easily  driven 
into  the  ground  and  as  easily  pulled  up. 
Just  now  my  chickens  are  running  in  a  j 
raspberry  and  currant  patch,  which  had 
been  neglected  owing  to  lack  of  time.  They 
are  cleaning  out  the  grass  and  weeds  at 
a  rapid  rate. 

A  Good  Season  for  Dahlias. — Dahli¬ 
as  are  blooming  wonderfully  well  this  sea¬ 
son,  especially  near  the  salt  water.  These 
flowers  have  taken  a  tremendous  hold 
upon  people  in  general,  and  Dahlia  gar¬ 
dens  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  The 
owner  of  one  of  the  biggest  Dahlia  farms 
in  the  East  tells  me  that  he  has  had  a 
very  large  business  this  season,  and  that 
the  popularity  of  the  Dahlia  does  not  seem 
to  diminish  in  the  least.  It  is  a  fact, 
though,  that  many  people  are  coming  to 
prefer  some  of  the  newer  kinds  to  the 
older  varieties.  The  single  and  collarette 
Dahlias  in  particular  are  exciting  much 
admiration,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  in 
a  few  years  gardens  will  be  seen  in  which 
no  other  kind  of  Dahlias  are  grown.  There 
is  one  point  to  be  remembered,  though, 
which  is  that  many  of  the  newer  varieties 
are  much  more  difficult  to  winter  over 
than  the  better  known  if  less  aristocratic 
sorts.  When  buying  Dahlias  for  planting 
it  is  always  a  pretty  good  plan  to  learn 
something  about  their  keeping  qualities 
beforehand.  There  are  some  kinds  which 
even  the  commercial  growers  find  difficul¬ 
ty  in  carrying  through  the  Winter. 

Everlastings  Becoming  Popular. — 
It  is  interesting  to  find  some  of  the  flower 
stores  featuring  the  everlasting  or  straw 
flowers  which  were  favorite.'  in  gardens 
many  years  ago.  Perhaps  the  Helichrysum 
is  the  finest  of  all,  both  as  a  garden  flower 
and  when  dried.  There  are  several  other 
kinds,  and  most  of  them  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  head  down  in  bunches  to  dry  If 
they  are  left  standing  in  a  vase  without 
water  the  stems  are  likely  to  become 
crooked.  These  flowers  are  very  warm 
looking  and  attractive  in  the  Winter,  and 
make  a  good  substitute  for  fresh  flowers. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Gasoline  for  Woodchucks 

I  notice  that  I.  C.  R.  is  having  trouble 
with  woodchucks,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  he  turn  a  pint  of  gasoline  into  the 
hole :  and  as  the  vapor  formed  is  heavier 
than  air,  it  will  drive  the  air  out  of  the 
hole  and  he  will  not  see  Mr.  Woodchuck 
again*  JOSEPH  g.  grown. 


You  too  can  have  Seventy 
Decrees  all  over  the  house 
and  a  Lower  Coal  Bill” 


" The  Homer  Furnace  installed  in  the  parsonage  last  fall  has  given 
entire  satisfaction. 

“'We  encountered  no  difficulty  in  heating  our  home  as  per  guarantee  to 
70°  and  more  with  the  temperature  14°  below  aero.  It  is  very  economical  of 
fuel.  We  used  175  bushels  of  coal  last  winter.  It  produce s  practically  no 
cinders,  thereby  getting  all  the  heat  out  of  the  fuel.' 

—Rev.  CHAS.  J.  SCHWEITZER ,  Pastor  Salem  M.  E.  Church,  Evansville,  Ind. 


CONTRAST  these  homes!  Is  yours  the  one  where  they  “hug 
the  stove,”  to  keep  warm?  Then  why  not  put  in  a  Homer 
Pipeless  furnace  costing  much  less  than  what  a  pipe  furnace 
costs — a  furnace  that  can  be  installed  in  one  day  without 
tearing  up  your  house — that  users  say  will  actually  save  you 
from  30  to  50  per  cent  on  coal  bills — that  will  keep  your 
home  at  an  even  70  degrees  all  winter? 


Homer  Heat  Is  Healthy  Heat 

Consider  your  health  and 
comfort  —  and  your  family’s. 
Protect  the  children  against 
colds  and  disease  arising  from 
poor,  uneven  heat,  bad  ventila¬ 
tion,  by  heating  the  Homer  way. 

The  Homer  Furnace  is  Built  Right 

The  Homer  is  the  most 
scientifically  constructed 
furnace  made.  Its  construc¬ 
tion  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
heat  ascends — cold  descends. 
The  [furnace  is  placed  in  your 
cellar  right  underneath  one  big 
combination  register.  Through 
it  the  hot  air  ascends  and  the 
cold  air  is  drawn  down  from  the 
floors  of  your  house.  Thus,  per¬ 
fect  ventilation  and  constant 
circulation  of  heat  is  maintained. 


Thermo-Seal  Inner  Lining 

The  exclusive  Thermo -Seal 
feature  alone  puts  the  Homer 
Furnace  far  ahead  in  scientific 
construction.  This  is  an  inner 
asbestos  lining  which  divides 
the  hot  air  from  the  furnace  cold 
air  chamber.  1 1  keeps  the  furnace 
operating  perfectly ,  sending 
the  heat  into  all  parts  of  the 
house  and  keeping  the  cellar  cool. 

35,000  Enthusiastic  Homer  Users 

35,000  are  using  Homer  Fur¬ 
naces  in  homes,  schools,  stores, 
churches.  It  has  met  with  eight 
years  of  flattering  success.  The 
Homer  cost  is  so  low  that  it 
quickly  pays  for  itself  in  the 
fuel  it  saves. 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  now 
what  Homer  heat  can  do  for  you. 


Write  for 
Homer  Facts 

Get  the  details  of  the  Homer 
F umace  Construction — its  Thermo- 
Seal  inner  lining;  how  it  is  built  of 
our  special  brand,  secret  process 
Strokel  Iron  which  will  not  chip 
or  break — how  all  parts  are  built 
so  well  that  we  guarantee  them 
with  the  exception  of  grates  (which 
mishandling  may  ruin  in  any  stove . 
or  furnace  in  five  minutes)  for  five 
years.  Send  the  coupon  today  I 


- - — COUPON 


— I 


Homer  Furnace  Co.,  Dept.  B-  10 
Homer,  Michigan 

Without  obligation  on  my  part, 
send  me  full  information  about  tha 
Homer  Pipeless  Furnace — and 
how  I  can  get  more  heat  In  a 
room  house  with  less  fuel  cost 
and  bother. 

Name _ _ _ 


Homer  Furnace  Company,  Homer,  Mich.,  Address  Dept.  B-10  j  Street  or  R.  F.  D. 


City 


State 


CUSHMAN 


Light  Weight  All-Purpose  Farm  Motors 

Weigh  Only  One- Fourth  As  Much 

as  ordinary  farm  engines,  but  run  even  more  steadily  and  quietly,  because  of 
perfect  balance  and  accurate  Throttling  Governor. 

Because  of  their  light  weight ,  they  are  the  most  useful  farm  engines,  as  they  can  be  moved 
so  easily  from  job  to  job,  doing  many  jobs  other  engines  cannot  do. 

_  ‘’hey  ore  also  very  durable—  in  fact,  the  Cushman  service  record  on  American  farms— where 
50,000  of  them  are  at  work— justifies  our  claim  that  Cushman  Motors  are  the  most  durable  farm 
engines  m  the  world. 

Double  Cylinder  Motors 
8, 15  and  20  H.  P. 

They  give  a  service  the  tractor  cannot  give  and  no  other  farm 
engine  compares  with  them  in  equipment.  Two  cylinders  give 
very  steady  power.  They  do  not  wear  unevenly  and  lose  com¬ 
pression.  Every  running  part  protected  from  dust  and  properly 
—  lubricated.  Equipped  with  Throttling  Gov¬ 

ernor,  Carburetor.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and 
Water  Circulating  Pump  without  extra 
charge. 

Cushman  Engines  are  not  cheap,  but  they 
are  cheap  in  the  long  run.  Ask  for  Free  Book 
on  Light  Weight  Engines. 


8  H.  P.  2  Cylinder  Cushman.  Weighs  Only  120  lbs. 


Cushman  Motor  Works 

847  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Direct  From  Factory 

Save  money  at  presen  t  prices. 
1  You  can’t  beat  our  quality  as 

f  proved  by  many  thousand  engines  working 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  on  oil  kinds  of  jobs 

OTTAWA  enkTin'es 

Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Distillate,  Gas. 

Sizes  2.  2.  •1,  5.6  7.  8,  10,  12.  16  and  22  H-P. 
stationary.  Portable,  and  Sawn*  styles  Use 
cheapest  fuel  Easy  to  start;  easy  to  operate. 
Durable.  Reliable.  90-days  trial.  10-year 
Guarantee. 

Rnnk  FrpP  Gives  low  prices 
UUUIV  riee  and  makes  alien- 
gines  easy  to  understand. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 
696  Kin*  et.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


Sales  Agent 

We  want  one  exclusive  representative 
in  every  county.  The  position  is  wortn  i 
a  month  to  one  selected.  If  inexperienced 
we  train  you.  Write  us,  the  largest  mfr’s  o 
transparent  handled  Knives  and  Razors,  for  propoai 
bon.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co£3V6ir  St..  Cinlon,  ( 


BIG  PAY 
SURE 


AftAnfck  M*KI  "  »<>"«.  SELL  MENDET8 

Hxcllto  a  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 

ill  nil  utensils.  Sample  pa  ckacr e  froa. 

COLLETTE  MFU.  CO.  Dept  UW.  V  m-tenlum, N.y! 
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Paints 


White 


One 
Operation 


V 


will  put  your  poultry  houses,  stables,  dairy  buildings,  pig 
pens,  cellars,  etc.,  in  shape  for  the  winter — make  them  lighter, 
sweet-smelling  and  sanitary.  The  work  will  be  easier  to  do,  the 
results  better,  and  the  cost  no  more  than  whitewash  and  dis¬ 
infectants — if  you  use 


iPC 

EtROlA 

Lj 

Disinfect  ing  White  Paint  \ 

a  white  pa'nfc  in  powder  form  that  is  combined  with  a  disinfectant  many  times  stronger  than 
pure  carbolic  acid.  _  Carbola  is  neither  poisonous  nor  caustic  and  is  turned  into  liquid  paint 
simply  by  mixing  with  water — no  straining  or  waiting.  It  can  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  spray 
pum  p  to  wood,  brick,  stone,  cement  or  over  whitewash.  Will  not  clog  t  he  sprayer.  Doeq  not 
blister,  flake  or  peel.  Has  no  disagreeable  odor.  One  gallon — less  than  10c  worth  of  powder— 
••vers  200  square  feet. 

Used  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

It  fights  day  and  night  against  the  dangers  of  the  contagious  diseases  that  afTectpouU  ry  and 
li  vestock — helps  prevent  their  introduction  andspread  among  flocks  and  herds.  Carbola  kills 


.•sprevcnttheirintroductionandspreadamongfiocksa _ _ _ _ 

lice,  mites  and  fly  eggs,  but  will  not  harm  the  smallest  chick  or  stock  thatlieks  a  painted 
surface.  It  is  an  excellent  lice  powder.  Shake  it  into  the  nests,  dust  baths  ana  litter. 

1  ou  can  get  Carbola  at  your  hardware,  seed,  drug,  orpsuntdealer.  I  f  not,  order  di¬ 


rect—  shipment  the  day  order  isreceived.  Money  backif  not  as  represented. 

lOlbt.  (10  $laod  postage  20  lbs.  (20  fats.)  $2  dalivercd 

50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $4  delivered 
Trial  package  and  booklet  for  20c  postpaid 
(25%  extra  in  Rocky  Mountain  States) 

CARBOLA 

CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept,  R  7  Esst  42nd  St. 

New  York  City 


Farmers  Have  Tested  Paroid  for  20  Y ears  and  More 


Proof  of  wear- — that’s  what  most  farmers 
insist  on  knowing  before  they  buy  roofing. 

Neponset  Paroid,  familiarly  called  ‘‘Good  Old  Paroid," 
has  a  wonderful  record  of  protecting  cattle,  stock,  tools,  crops, 
garages,  and  homes  from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  sleet,  sun  and 
snow — at  lowest  service  cost  per  square  foot  per  year. 

It  is  beautiful  enough  for  your  house  and  low  enough  in 
price  to  use  on  less  expensive  buildings.  Protects  your  prop¬ 
erty  from  fire.  Easily  laid  right  over  old,  under  shingles  or 
on  newr  roof  boards.  Makes  an  ideal  siding 

THREE  COLORS 


Impregnated  with  asphalt  and 
surfaced  with  slate  or  talc,  Neponset 
Paroid  is  water-proof,  tough,  strong 
and  flexible.  Easily  laid  by  anyone. 
Nails  and  cement  coroe  with  each  roll. 
Paroid  slate-surfaced  comes  in  two 
beautiful  colors  —  natural  slate- red 
and  elate-green.  Paroid  gray  is  an 

BIRD  &  SON,  Inc, 


unusually  thick,  heavy  roofing.  Its 
surface  is  almost  white. 

There’s  a  Neponset  Paroid  roofing 
for  every  need  and  every  purpose.  The 
Neponset  dealer  in  your  town  can 
supply  your  needs. 

Write  us  for  free  booklet,  “Repair¬ 
ing  and  Building.” 


East  Walpole,  Mass. 


(Established  1795) 


Book  Prices  Raised 

The  following  books  have  been  advanced 
to  a  uniform  price  of  $2.50  per  volume: 

Productive  Swine  Husbandry,  by  Day. 

Productive  Poultry  Husbandry,  by 
Lewis. 

Productive  Horse  Husbandry,  by  Gay. 

Productive  Orcharding,  by  Sears. 

Productive  Vegetable  Gardening,  by 
Lloyd. 

Productive  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals, 
by  Woll. 


Productive  Farm  Crops,  by  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Productive  Bee  Keeping,  by  Pellett. 

Productive  Dairying,  by  Washburn. 

Productive  Sheep  Husbandry,  by  Cof¬ 
fey. 

Common  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals,  by 
Craig. 

Injurious  Insects  and  Useful  birds,  by 
Washburn. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30tli  Street  New  York 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Sixty-two  of  the  11.000 
touring  cars,  trucks,  motorcycles  and 
other  machines  in  Camp  Ilolabird,  Md., 
the  bad  condition  of  which,  owing  to  be¬ 
ing  left  in  the  open  for  so  long,  was  the 
cause  of  a  Congressional  investigation, 
were  sold  Sept.  IS  at  auction.  The  sale 
realized  .$25,000  for  the  Government. 
Some  of  the  machines  went  for  less  than 
their  nearly  new  tires  cost.  Most  of  the 
machines,  having  been  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  weather  for  months,  were  in  a 
very  poor  condition. 

Reports  from  the  devastated  storm  area 
in  the  vicinity  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
served  to  swell  the  death  roll  of  the  hurri¬ 
cane  of  Sunday,  Sept.  14.  slightly,  and  to 
confirm  earlier  estimates  that  the  total 
property  damage  would  exceed  $20,000,- 
000. 

Eleven  days  without  food  or  water.  12 
survivors  of  the  recent  hurricane  huddled 
in  a  lighthouse  on  North  Elbow  Cav.  a 
small  island  in  the  Florida  Straits,  which 
was  swept  clean  of  every  vestige  of  hu¬ 
man  habitation  during  the  storm,  were 
located  Sept.  22  by  a  submarine  chaser. 
Huge  waves  sweeping  over  the  island 
carried  away  sepulchres  containing  the 
bodies  of  former  inhabitants,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  :  swept  all  live  stock  into  the  sea 
and  destroyed  other  food  supplies,  leaving 
the  inhabitants,  whose  only  hope  of  sur¬ 
vival  lay  in  the  impregnability  of  the 
lighthouse  in  which  they  gathered,  abso¬ 
lutely  destitute. 

Eleven  men  of  the  lost  British  steam¬ 
ship  Bayronto  and  the  lone  survivor  of 
the  crew  of  the  American  steamship  Lake 
Winona  were  landed  at.  Tampa,  Fla., 
Sept  21  by  the  fishing  smack  Ida.  With 
15  <>f  the  crew  of  the  Bayronto  landed  at 
Charleston.  S.  C..  on  Sept.  16,  and  IS 
others  landed  at  Havana  the  same  day, 
this  accounts  for  her  full  complement. 
The  men  were  picked  up  in  open  boats  on 
Sept.  17.  60  miles  from  Egmont  Light.  The 
one  from  the  Lake  Winona,  a  Porto  Rican 
negro,  was  in  a  boat  full  of  water,  eating 
crabs  and  sea  grass. _  He  had  been  with¬ 
out  other  food  and  drink  for  seven  days  and 
nights.  The  Bayronto.  of  11.000  tons, 
loaded  with  wheat,  was  bound  from  Gal¬ 
veston  to  Marseilles  on  its  first  trip  after 
damage  caused  by  a  torpedo  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  _  submarine  in  July.  1918,  had  been 
repaired.  The  survivor  from  the  Lake 
V\  inona  reported  that  15  members  of  the 
crew  of  his  ship  were  afloat  in  an  open 
boat  when  all  were  washed  away  by  a 
wave  excepting  himself  and  an  Italian. 
The  latter  committed  suicide  and  the  Por¬ 
to  Rican  threw  his  body  overboard. 

Search  for  the  400  passengers  and  88 
members  of  the  crew  of  the  Spanish  steam¬ 
ship  Vnlbanera,  lost  off  Rebecea  Shoals 
Light.  40  miles  from  Key  West,  in  the 
recent  gulf  hurricane,  has  continued  with¬ 
out  results.  The  hulk  of  the  wreck  has 
been  located  where  sunk.  It  is  believed 
many  of  those  on  board  went  down  with 
the  vessel. 

The  great  steel  strike  which  started 
Sept.  22  resulted  in  sporadic  rioting  in 
various  districts.  William  Z.  Foster,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  national  committee  for  or¬ 
ganizing  iron  and  steel  woi-kers,  claimed 
Sept.  23  that  reports  received  by  him 
showed  that  327,100  men  were  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  steel  strike.  lie  claims,  in 
addition,  that  5.000  more  have  quit  in 
Pittsburgh.  5.000  in  Braddoek.  3.000  in 
Rankin.  20.000  more  in  the  Chicago  dis¬ 
trict.  5,000  in  Youngstown  and  3.000  in 
the  Wheeling  sector.  Representatives  of 
the  various  corporations  dispute  Foster’s 
word.  They  say  that  were  his  figures  cor¬ 
rect  many  of  the  districts  he  mentions 
would  be  wholly  shut  down  if  so  many 
men  had  quit  They  point  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  these  districts  are  still  mak¬ 
ing  steel.  In  Congress  Senator  Kenyon’s 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  to  institute  immediately  an 
investigation  of  the  strike  was .  adopted. 
In  Pittsburgh  strike  leaders  not  only  pre¬ 
dicted  prolonged  continuation  of  the  strike 
but  that  the  strike  would  spread  to  steel 
furnaces  not  yet  affected  and  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  would  be  made  to  extend  the  walk¬ 
out  to  the  great,  lakes  seamen  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  figures 
for  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  country 
during  the  year  ending  June  30.  1919. 
show  a  remarkable  trade.  The  total  busi¬ 
ness  between  *lns  country  and  foreign 
countries  amounted  to  $10,169,888,111. 
The  imports  were  a  trifle  over  three  bil¬ 
lion,  and  the  exports  something  over  seven 
billion.  The  foreign  trade  in  agricultural 
products  totaled  $5,770,917,553 ;  that  is. 
57  per  cent  of  our  total  foreign  trade  was 
in  fai m  products.  The  imports  of  fa«r.i 
products  amounted  to  67  per  cent  of  the 
total,  and  the  exports  to  52  per  cent.  To 
show  how  this  foreign  business  has  iu- 
cre  used,  five  years  ago  the  total  foreign 
trade  was  $4,223,609,682.  At  that  time 
agricultural  products  gave  54  per  cent  of 
the  total,  or  3  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 
The  proportion  of  imported  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  however,  was  greater  last  year  than 
it  was  five  years  ago. 

The  grain  growers  of  Western  Canada 
are  being  permanently  organized  as  a  po¬ 
litical  party.  The  first  session  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  constituency  executive  of  the  grain 
growers’  movement  met  recently  at  Re¬ 
gina  Sask. 

Recently  at  a  fur  sale  held  in  Van¬ 
couver.  B.  C.,  one  trader  from  the  Yukon 
put  8,000  muskrat  skins  up  for  auction. 
There  were  bidders  from  New  York,  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Minneapolis,  Seattle,  Victoria,  Chi¬ 
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cago,  Edmonton  and  London,  and  the 
skins  were  finally  knocked  down  at  $2.40 
each,  a  grand  total  to  the  trader  of  $19,- 
200.  The  skins  when  parceled  were  no 
larger  than  half  a  bale  of  hay. 

Organization  of  an  impartial  milk  com¬ 
mission  similar  to  the  one  established  re¬ 
cently  in  New ‘York  City  to  determine  the 
cost  of  milk  and  to  fix  prices  for  a  year 
based  on  actual  operating  cost  to  the 
farmers  is  suggested  by  Milton  A.  Mail- 
ender,  secretary  of  the  Milk  Exchange  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cincinnati, 
O.,  as  a  means  of  settling  the  controversy 
which  developed  between  producers  and 
dealers  over  milk  prices  as  a  result  of  a 
charge  made  by  Mr.  Mailender  that  the 
Queeu  City  Milk  Producers’  Association 
controls  the  price  of  milk.  Mr.  Mailend- 
er’s  suggestion  followed  the  issuance  of  a 
statement  made  by  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  association,  which  represents 
the  farmers,  calling  for  a  meeting  of  pro¬ 
ducers  to  “make  a  last  appeal  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.”  The  suggestion,  it  is  understood, 
will  be  offered  to  county  authorities  in  an 
effort  to  settle  the  milk  price  controversy. 
The  commission,  Mr.  Mailender  suggest¬ 
ed,  should  be  composed  of  a  producer,  a 
dealer,  a  consumer,  a  laboring  man  and  a 
dairy  expert,  probably  from  Ohio  State 
University. 

President  Wilson  expects  the  industrial 
reorganization  conference  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C„  October  6,  will  widen 
into  others,  whore  special  attention  will 
be  given  to  other  aspects  of  the  nation’s 
industrial  life.  Secretary  Houston  said  in 
a  letter  sent  Sept.  23  to  agricultural  or¬ 
ganizations.  His  communication  was  in 
response  to  inquiries  regarding  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  farmers  at.  the  confer¬ 
ence.  “The  President,”  wrote  the  secre¬ 
tary,  “would  have  had  a  larger  represen¬ 
tation  of  farmers  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  question  chiefly  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  is  that  of  industrial  organization. 
He  expects  this  conference  will  widen  into 
others,  where  special  attention  will  bo 
given  to  other  aspects  of  our  industrial 
life,  including  agriculture  specifically,  and 
I  am  confident  that  at  such  conferences 
lie  will  seek  a  more  generous  representa¬ 
tion  of  farmers.”  Selections  of  represen¬ 
tatives  to  the  industrial  conferences  by 
farmers’  organizations  were  announced 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  G.  S.  Barrett.  Union  City,  Ga., 
Farmers’  Co-operative  Union ;  J.  N.  Tit- 
temore,  Omro,  Wis.,  American  Society  of 
Equity,  and  T.  C.  Atkeson,  Washington, 
National  Grange. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Expressing  doubt 
as  to  whether  Congress  would  be  willing 
to  appropriate  sufficient  money  to  enable 
all  reclamation  projects  now  under  con¬ 
struction  to  be  completed.  Secretary  Lane 
and  Director  Davis  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  urged  the  Senate  Irrigation  Com¬ 
mittee  Sept.  18  to  report  favorably  an 
emergency  bill  by  Senator  McNary  of 
Oregon  to  appropriate  $50,000,000  for  the 
work.  Mayor  Neuman  of  Great.  Falls, 
Mont.,  headed  a  delegation  of  Montana 
business  men  and  farmers  that  urged  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
recommend  passage  of  the  Reddick  bill, 
appropriating  $50,000,000  for  reclamation 
work  in  the  West.  The  delegation  de¬ 
clared  extension  of  the  Milk  and  Sun 
River  projects  were  necessary  beeausee  of 
the  drought  prevailing  there  the  last  three 
years. 

Reciprocal  arrangements  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  that  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  through  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Soldiers’  Civil  Re-establish¬ 
ment,  have  just  been  completed  whereby 
each  country  will  undertake  wherever  oc¬ 
casion  arises  the  after  care  of  dependents 
found  within  their  own  borders.  In  order 
to  come  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  ob¬ 
ligations  which  this  would  involve,  the 
Canadian  Director  of  Medical  Services 
and  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Soldiers’  Civil  Re-establish¬ 
ment  visited  Washington  and  conferred 
with  Lieut. -Col.  Charles  E.  Banks  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
chief  medical  officer  to  the  War  Risk  Bu¬ 
reau.  also  the  secretaries  of  the  Federal 
Treasuries.  At  the  conference  held  in 
Washington  the  proposal  was  submitted 
that  the  United  States  should  effect  an 
interchange  of  medical  care  with  the  Can¬ 
adian  government  whereby  any  ex-mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Canadian  forces  resident  upon 
this  side  would  receive  the  same  attention 
in  the  matter  of  medical  treatment  as  that 
afforded  to  the  men  upon  the  Canadian 
side.  Similarly,  Canada  would  care  for 
the  soldiers  of  the  American  Army  found 
resident  there,  each  country  to  reimburse 
the  other  for  all  expenses  so  incurred. 


As  evidence  of  the  way  manufacturers 
are  making  use  of  waste  products,  one  of 
our  readers  in  Missouri  sends  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  operations  near  Webb  City,  in 
that  State.  At  that  point  there  are  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  tailings  from  the  lead 
and  zinc  mines.  This  consists  largely  of 
lime  and  flint  rock  which  has  been  crushed 
to  get  out  the  metal.  There  is  also  a  fine 
sand  produced  in  this  mining,  and  a  big 
industry  has  been  developed  in  manufac¬ 
turing  these  products  into  concrete  blocks. 
These  blocks  are  made  with  an  air  space 
from  top  to  bottom.  They  weigh  about 
48  lbs.  each  and  are  being  used  freely  all 
over  that  country  for  building  barns  and 
outbuildings,  as  well  as  houses.  They  are 
also  used  in  building  fences.  In  fact,  the 
industry  has  become  a  big  one,  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  cheap  and  a  large  demand  has 
been  created.  This  shows  how  a  waste 
product  can  be  turned  over  and  developed 
into  a  profitable  enterprise. 
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The  pictures  above  are  drawn  from  actual  photographs.  They  show  Lazzari 
in  the  act  of  comparing  her  voice  with  its  RE-CREATION  by  the  New  Edison. 
She  sang.  Suddenly  she  ceased  to  sing,  and  the  New  Edison  took  up  the  same 
song  alone.  There  was  no  difference.  It  was  only  by  watching  Lazzari’ s  lips  that 
the  audience  could  tell  when  she  had  ceased  to  sing. 

Lazzari  has  made  this  test  before  more  than  ten  thousand  music-lovers  and  rep¬ 
resentative  music  critics.  This  test  proves  beyond  all  question  that  the  voice  of 
Lazzari,  as  RE-CREATED  by  the  New  Edison,  is  absolutely  indistinguishable  from 
her  voice  as  heard  on  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York. 


The  voice  of  the  decade  has  appeared.  A  transcend¬ 
ent  artist  has  flashed  into  operatic  glory. 

Twenty-two  months  ago,  Carolina  Lazzari  joined 
the  Chicago  Opera, — unknown,  unheralded. 

Today,  three  continents  clamor  to  hear  her. 

This  fall,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  brings 
her  to  New  York, — its  new  prima  donna  contralto. 

While  the  golden  horseshoe  of  the  Metropolitan  sits 
enthralled  by  the  spell  of  her  magnificent  voice,  you  in 
your  own  home  can  hear  that  self-same  voice.  For  the 
New  Edison  brings  you  the  real  voices  of  the  world’s 


great  artists,  wherever  you  may  be.  Not  strident  and 
mechanical  travesties  on  their  art,  but  literal  RE-CREA- 
TIONS,  indistinguishable  from  their  living  voices.  The 
New  Edison’s  life-like  Re-Creation  of  music  in  all  its 
forms  is  the  amazement  of  the  music  critics  of  the  country. 

The  entire  genius  of  Edison,  the  wizard,  is  summed  up 
in  this  marvelous  phonograph — his  Official  Laboratory 
Model.  It  cost  him  three  million  dollars  to  perfect.  Yet 
all  the  musical  world  counts  every  penny  of  those  millions 
well  spent.  For,  he  thus  perpetuated  the  priceless  art  of 
great  artists,  and  introduced  the  wondrous  cultural  bene¬ 
fits  of  good  music  to  discriminating  homes  everywhere. 


Sfc.NEW 

She  Phonograph  with  a  Soul 


Our  new  book,  “Edison  and  Music,"  is  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  phonograph  story  of  the  year.  Free. 
Write  for  it.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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General  Farm  Topics 

White  Wine  Vinegar 


Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  making 
vinegar  from  grapes,  what  is  sometimes 
called  “white  wine  vinegar?”  c.  c.  T. 

Newport,  It.  I. 

In  the  making  of  wine  vinegar  it  had 
been  conclusively  proven  that  the  better 
the  grapes  the  better  the  vinegar.  The 
quality  of  fruit  that  will  make  good  wine 
will  if  properly  handled  make  good  vine¬ 
gar.  The  grapes  should  be  full  ripe,  as 
they  will  thus  contain  the  maximum  of 
sugar.  They  should  be  gathered  when 
they  are  cool,  or  if  this  be  not  possible 
they  should  have  their  temperature  low¬ 
ered  before  crushing.  As  soon  as  the 
lowering  of  the  temperature  is  accom¬ 
plished  they  should  be  crushed.  This  is 
done  with  the  power  or  hand  machines 
that  employ  rollers  for  the  purpose.  This 
operation  should  be  thorough,  yet  the 
seeds  should  not  be  broken.  From  the 
crusher  the  grapes  are  passed  into  an 
open  vat  where  fermentation  is  allowed 
to  begin.  The  employment  of  a  pure  wine 
yeast  for  fermentation  produces  a  prompt 
and  very  desirable  fermentation.  After 
this  process  has  been  allowed  to  progress 
until  gas  bubbles  are  seen  escaping  from 
the  surface,  the  juice  should  be  separated 
by  pressing.  The  pomace  from  the  first 
pressing  may  have  water  added  to  it,  and 
pressed  again  if  the  fruit  be  high  in  sugar, 
and  the  juice  thus  obtained  be  added  to 
the  first  pressing.  A  small  homemade 
lever  press  may  be  used  in  the  handling 
of  small  quantities  of  fruit.  If  grapes 
containing  a  large  amount  of  coloring 
matter  be  used,  as  with  some  red  and 
black  varieties,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
press  out  the  juice  immediately  after  the 
crushing,  as  the  fermentation  brings  out 
the  coloring  matter.  The  object  of  fer¬ 
mentation  is  of  course  to  change  the 
sugar  of  the  fresh  fruit  into  alcohol.  This 
can  be  done  either  in  open  vats  or  in 
casks.  Whichever  is  used,  it  is  very 
necessary  that  they  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  especially  if  the  containers  have 
contained  wine  or  grape  vinegar  previous¬ 
ly.  The  temperature  of  the  fermenting 
juice  should  not  reach  above  90  degrees 
Falir.,  and  if  it  can  be  kept  to  S5  or 
somewhat  below  the  better.  If  the  tem¬ 
perature  should  fall  below  this  point  it 
becomes  necessary  to  heat  the  room  arti¬ 
ficially  in  which  the  fermentation  is  tak¬ 
ing  place.  In  from  a  week  to  10  days 
of  fermentation  under  the  above  con¬ 
ditions,  it  will  be  found  upon  testing 
that  the  sugar  perceptible  to  the  taste 
has  disappeared. 

The  wine  is  now  transferred  to  other 
casks,  which  are  completely  filled,  and 
after  gas  ceases  to  be  given  off  these  are 
tielitly  bunged.  At  the  end  of  three  or 
four  weeks  most  of  the  solid  matter  will 
have  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
t’iner.  The  clear  wine  should  then  be 
drawn  off  the  sediment.  It  may  be  drawn 
d'rectl.v  into  vinegar  casks  and  the  acetic 
fermentation  started  immediately.  If, this 
is  not  convenient  it  can  be  drawn  into 
the  casks  and  stored  indefinitely.  In  this 
latter  instance  the  wine  should  be  racked 
from  the  sediment  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  months.  It  is  best  that  the  wine 
be  free  from  sediment  before  the  acetic 
fermentation  takes  place.  If  the  wine  be 
much  colored  it  should  be  decolorized  be¬ 
fore  the  acetic  fermentation.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  results  obtained  from  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  the  wine  before  placing  in  the  vinegar 
casks  gives  better  quality  vinegar.  It  is 
recommended  that  two  or  three  gallons 
of  good  strong  vinegar  be  placed  in  the 
cask  before  the  wine  that  is  to  undergo 
the  acetic  fermentation  is  added,  and  that 
the  wine  be  added  at  intervals  of  a  few 
days  and  not  filled  at  one  time.  This 
amount  of  vinegar  is  for  a  50-gallon  con¬ 
tainer.  The  added  vinegar,  if  not  pas¬ 
teurized,  supplies  the  needed  bacteria  for 
the  acetic  fermentation.  The  temperature 
during  this  fermentation  should  be  kept 
fairly  uniform,  and  if  possible  between 
65  degrees  and  75  degrees  Falir.  In  order 
that  this  process  take  place  it  is  necessary 
that  there  be  free  access  of  air  to  the 
liquid,  but  vinegar  flies  and  dust  must 
be  excluded.  The  former  is  accomplished 
by  placing  coarse  cheesecloth  over  the 
openings  of  the  container. 

The  period  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  acetic  fermentation  varies  greatly, 
depending  on  tjie  temperature  #  of  the 
room,  but  in  two  to  four  months  it  should 
be  complete  under  the  conditions  as  here¬ 
in  outlined.  The  end  of  the  fermentation 
is  determined  by  tasting,  and  more  ac¬ 
curately  by  the  use  of  an  acidometer. 
When  the  latter  is  used  frequent  tests 
should  be  made  in  order  to  determine  the 
exact  status  of  the  process.  As  the  sugar 
content  of  the  grape  directly  influences 
the  amount  of  alcohol,  so  the  amount  of 
the  later  affects  the  amount  of  acetic  acid 
in  the  finished  product.  The  higher  the 
sugar  in  the  grape  the  more  will  be  the 
acetic  acid  in  the  vinegar.  Where  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  grapes  are  used  in  vinegar 
making,  the  maximum  amount  of  acetic 
acid  attainable  will  vary  in  the  vinegar. 
Likewise  the  same  variety,  if  gathered  at 
different  times,  will  produce  a  vinegar 
varying  in  its  acetic  acid  content. 

If  a  latter  testing  with  the  acidometer 
shows  a  lower  reading  than  a  previous 
testing  has  shown,  it  indicates  that  the 
process  has  gone  too  far.  When  the] 


proper  maximum  degree  of  acidity  has 
been  reached  or  the  above  over-fermenta¬ 
tion  has  been  reached  the  product  is 
drawn  out  of  the  fermenting  casks  into 
clean  ones  and  all  bacterial  action 
stopped.  This  is  accomplished  by  com¬ 
pletely  filling  the  casks,  which  are  tightly 
bunged  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar.  If 
the  vinegar  is  to  be  kept  some  time  be¬ 
fore  use  or  sale  it  should  be.  racked  off 
a  few  times  at  intervals,  and  the  casks 
completely  filled.  The  racking  should  be 
done  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  air 
as  possible.  When  the  vinegar  is  to  be 
sold  it  should  be  clear  and  free  from  bac¬ 
teria.  When  bottled  it  should  be  pas¬ 
teurized  at  140  degrees  after  bottling. 

F.  G. 


“Kanred”,  a  New  Kansas  Wheat 

On  page  1369  we  told  about  the  scien¬ 
tific  search  for  a  peach  in  New  Jersey. 
This  promises  to  prove  very  profitable  to 
the  State  and  shows  the  kind  of  work  our 
scientists  are  doing. 

Now  we  learn  of  a  similar  successful 
search  for  a  new  variety  of  wheat  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  A  circular  from  the  Kansas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  tells  of  a  new  variety  of 
wheat  known  as  Kanred.  This  is  a  hard 
red  Winter  wheat,  very  much  like  Turkey 
and  Kharkof  in  appearance,  but  superior 
to  them  in  Winter  hardiness,  earliness  of 
maturity,  resistance  to  disease,  and  yield. 
This  new  wheat  is  the  product  of  a  single 
head  which  was  selected  in  1900  from  a 
hard  Winter  variety  introduced  from  Rus¬ 
sia.  A  large  number  of  heads  were  taken 
from  this  field.  The  seed  of  each  was 
planted  in  a  single  row  and  harvested 
separately.  The  work  required  in  doing 
this  may  he  understood  when  it  is  known 


that  the  first  year  554  selections  were 
made.  Each  one  was  weighed  and  stud¬ 
ied  fully  in  order  to  make  sure  of  it.  This 
patient  selection  was  continued  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  studying  each  variety  yearly. 
Finally  this  Kanred  proved  its  superior¬ 
ity.  and  was  tested  out  in  various  parts  of 
the  State.  It  is  an  early  wheat,  maturing 
so  as  to  escape  much  of  the  hot  winds  and 
drought.  That  is  a  great  advantage,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Western  Kansas.  The  Kanred 
is  a  resistant  variety,  and  is  not  winter- 
killed,  as  many  other  varieties  are.  Just 
why  a  wheat  should  be  able  to  endure  the 
Winter  is  a  curious  problem,  but  this 
Kanred  seems  without  question  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  hardy.  In  one  case  during  the 
hard  Winter  of  1910  the  yield  side  by  side 
was  27  bu.  of  Kanred  and  a  trifle  over  17 
bu.  for  Turkey.  The  winter-killing  in 
that  season  was  attributed  to  an  ice  sheet 
which  covered  the  ground  in  late  Winter, 
with  alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  In 
some  way  the  Kanred  was  better  able  to 
keep  its  feet  in  the  soil  under  these  trying 
conditions.  It  seems  to  be  demonstrated, 
too,  that  the  Kanred  is  well  able  to  resist 
rust,  and  without  question  it  is  outyielding 
most  other  varieties  of  wheat.  The  Kan¬ 
red  greatly  resembles  the  other  two  vari¬ 
eties  named  here,  and  mixtures  of  the  two 
kinds  are  difficult  to  detect.  Of  course,  if 
the  new  seed  becomes  mixed  with  these 
other  varieties  much  of  the  advantage 
would  be  lost,  and  this  circular  gives  con¬ 
siderable  advice  about  how  to  keep  the 
seed  pure.  The  new  variety  should  not 
be  planted  on  ground  which  grew  another 
variety  of  wheat  or  rye  the  previous  sea¬ 
son.  The  best  plan  is  to  grow  the  de¬ 
sired  seed  of  Kanred  on  some  smaller  field 
by  itself,  away  from  other  fields  of  wheat, 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of 
keeping  it  pure.  This  development  of  a 
new  wheat  promises  to  be  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  a  State  like  Kansas,  where  grain 
is  the  chief  crop,  and  a  difference  of  sev¬ 
eral  bushels  to  the  acre  means  a  vast  sum. 
As  is  the  case  in  New  Jersey  with  the  de¬ 
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velopment  of  these  new  peaches,  the  en¬ 
tire  State  will  benefit  through  this  class 
of  work,  and  without  questioH  the  scien¬ 
tists  who  do  this  patient  labor  are  bene¬ 
factors  to  humanity. 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

1.  Are  beef  brains  and  sheep  brains  that 
are  kept  in  cans  in  cold  storage  good  for 
chicks  and  for  laying  hens?  2.  Are  the 
ashes  from  the  coal  brooder  stoves  good 
for  chicks  when  dry  or  wet  from  rain? 
3.  At  what  age  could  the  chicks  be  given 
free  range?  4.  Is  warm  milk  right  from 
the  cow  good  for  chicks,  or  is  it  too  rich? 
5.  Would  you  close  up  your  laying  and 
breeding  houses  the  first  of  October  and 
plow  the  yards,  then  sow  with  rye  and 
not  let  out  the  hens  until  the  middle  of 
April,  when  the  rye  gets  a  good  start? 
G.  In  the  June  number  of  the  American 
Poultry  Journal  there  was  an  article 
written  by  E.  A.  Frank,  about  a  bird 
named  “Mahogany  Russian  Orloff.”  Was 
the  whole  thing  only  an  advertisement, 
or  is  the  article  true?  As  this  bird  comes 
from  a  cold  climate,  could  it  stand  warm 
weather?  S.  R. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  While  I  have  never  fed  them,  I  can 
see  n  reason  why  beef  and  sheep  brains 
should  not  be  suitable  food  for  poultry, 
if  kept  sufficiently  cold  to  prevent  spoil¬ 
ing  ;  this.  I  judge,  would  be  somewhat  dif¬ 
ficult  under  ordinary  conditions,  however. 

2.  Coal  ashes  are  not  harmful  to  fowls, 
though  they  have  no  food  value  other 
than  the  grit  which  they  may  supply. 

3.  Chicks  may  well  have  free  range  at 

any  time  after  hatching;  in  fact,  the 
sooner  the  better.  4.  Milk,  warm,  cold, 
fresh,  sour,  fluid  or  clabbered  is  good  for 
chickens.  5.  Yes,  a  good  idea.  6.  I  have 
not  seen  the  article  that  you  refer  to  and 
have  no  information  concerning  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  advertiser.  M.  b.  d. 
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The  FIRST 

Gasoline  Motor  Propelled 
Road  Wagon  in  All  the  World 
Was  a  SELDEN  in  1877 


When  you  choose  a  motor  truck  to  do  the 
hauling  on  your  farm,  consider  the  stability  of 
the  manufacturer  of  the  vehicle.  For  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  reliable  manufacturer  will  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  to  you  in  the  years  after  your 
purchase  that  the  truck  is  in  operation. 

Consider  the  value  to  you  of  the  guarantee 
behind  every  SELDEN  TRUCK  that  leaves  the 
factory — the  guarantee  of  a  manufacturing  or¬ 
ganization  strong  financially — the  guarantee  of 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  motor  trucks  in  the  world  to-day.  The  first 
gasoline  motor  propelled  road  wagon  in  all  the 
world  was  a  SELDEN  in  1877,  and  the  present 
types  of  SELDEN  TRUCKS  are  the  product 
of  years  of  continuous  experimentation,  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience  in  manufacture  since  the 
day  of  their  inception. 

SELDEN  TRUCKS  are  trucks  of  rugged  con¬ 
struction,  great  hauling  power,  and  almost  un¬ 
limited  powers  of  endurance.  They  are  built 
on  sound  engineering  principles  which  give 


them  the  power  to  render  economical  and  there¬ 
fore  profitable  service  for  many  years  after  their 
installation. 

Among  the  long  list  of  users  of  SELDEN 
TRUCKS  are  some  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
business  institutions  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  8C  CO.,  the  STANDARD 
OIL  COMPANY,  the  GILLETTE  SAFETY 
RAZOR  CO.,  and  the  GOODYEAR  TIRE  8C 
RUBBER  CO.,  for  instance,  operate  SELDEN 
TRUCKS.  This  fact  alone  is  strong  evidence 
of  Selden  superiority. 

Selden  Trucks  are  built  in  models  of  l1/^,  2,  3Vz 
and  5  Ton  capacity,  all  WORM  DRIVE,  and 
are  equipped  with  bodies  that  meet  the  particu¬ 
lar  requirements  of  hauling  on  the  farm. 

Ask  the  Selden  Dealer  in  your  locality  to  shcrw  you  the 
model  Selden  ‘Truck  best  adapted  to  your  needs,  and  the 
Selden  Convertible  Farm  Body  (jive  dijferent  types  of 
bodies  in  one);  or  write  us  for  whatever  information 
you  desire. 


SELDEN  TRUCK  CORPORATION,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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New  Plant  Immigrants 

Bulletin  160  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Production,  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  description  of  the  economic 
value  of  Job’s  tears  (Coix  laeryma-jobi) , 
in  Brazil,  where  this  grass  is  called 
“Tears  of  Our  Lady.”  Says  the  sender 
of  the  seeds : 

“I  found  this  plant  growing  in  a 
natural  state  in  Brazil  and  have  had  it 
under  experiment  for  about  three  years 
at  one  of  the  Leopoldina  Railway  Coin- 
pan  v’s  experiment  stations.  It  is  a  very 
vigorous  grower,  and  produces  under  al¬ 
most  any  conditions  here  great  crops  of 
excellent  forage.  It  reaches  a  height  of 
10  ft.  or  over,  and  a  single  plant  often 
produces  40  to  50  shoots.  The  yield  in 
green  forage  under  favorable  conditions 
runs  very  high,  from  10  to  even  20  tons 
to  the  acre,  and  the  yield  of  grain  is  also 
very  heavy.  The  seeds  are  very  hard  and 
require  crushing  or  grinding  before  feed¬ 
ing  if  allowed  to  mature.  But  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  best  results  may  be 
obtained  from  the  use  of  the  plant  for 
soiling,  cutting  four  or  five  times  during 
the  year.  The  plant  stools  well,  con¬ 
tinually  sending  up  new  shoots  or  stems, 
thereby  renewing  itself,  and  lasting  here 
for  some  years.  In  temperate  climates 
it  would  be  an  annual,  as  in  the  case  of 
teosinte  and  maize.  Its  favorite  habitat 
is  a  low,  moist,  or  even  marshy  soil,  but 
it  will  grow  successfully  in  dry  soil  also. 
I  have  seen  it  growing  luxuriantly  in 
very  wet  localities,  even  in  water.” 

The  grayish  white  seeds  of  this  plant, 
hard  and  shiny,  are  used  for  necklaces, 
and  were  formerly  reputed  to  be  excellent 
for  teething  infants  to  bite  upon.  It  is 
grown  in  gardens  as  an  ornamental. 

We  have  seen  a  number  of  references 
to  the  Bonavist  bean  as  a  promising 
novelty.  Prof.  S.  C.  Harland,  of  the  St. 
Vincent  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  (British  West  Indies),  gives  the 
following  description: 

“I  discovered  this  type  in  a  peasant’s 
holding  in  St.  Vincent  in  the  Spring  of 
1915  and  found  that  it  bred  true  when 
put  into  pedigree  culture.  Under  culti¬ 
vation  it  produces  a  wiry  bush  of  from 
114  to  two  feet  in  height,  and  bears  a 
heavy  crop  when  environmental  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable.  As  a  cover  crop 
for  orchards  in  Florida  I  think  it  is  worth 
a  trial.  With  me  the  plants  of  the  bush 
Dolichos  always  flower  when  five  weeks 
old  and  ripe  pods  are  produced  at  eight 
weeks.  Often  a  second  crop  of  pods  is 
nroduccd.  The  beaus  are  quite  palatable, 
though  they  are  inferior  to  Lima  beans. 
I  should  mention  that  in  the  course  of 
my  inheritance  studies  on  Dolichos.  I  have 
established  that  the  bush  form  behaves 
as  a  simple  Mendelian  recessive  to  the 
climbing  form.  In  a  cross  between  ‘St. 
Vincent  Bush’  (white)  and  ‘Purple  Sou¬ 
dan’  climber.  I  have  isolated  pure  bush 
types  of  varying  vegetative  habits.  Some 
are  much  more  vigorous  than  the  original 
bush  parent.  I  have  also  succeeded  in 
isolating  a  bush  form  of  ‘Vilmorin’s 
Stringless, ’  by  crossing  ’Stringless’  with 
the  native  bush.” 

This  Bonavist  bean  is  a  form  of  Doli¬ 
chos  Lablab,  the  Egyptian  or  hyacinth 
bean,  often  grown  as  an  ornamental  vine. 

The  following  report  is  given  by  F.  T. 
Ramsey.  Austin,  Texas,  regarding  the 
Methley  plum,  a  variety  received  from 
Natal,  and  sent  out.  for  trial  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture: 

“They  were  planted  April  20.  1916,  so 
late  that  they  barely  lived  through  that 
Summer;  and  last  year  and  the  year  be¬ 
fore  were  the  driest  ever  known  in  this 
country.  But  today  the  10  trees  are  liv¬ 
ing  and  have  a  fine  crop  of  red-fleshed, 
delicious  fruit.  We  have  tested,  on  our 
own  place,  several  hundred  varieties  of 
Plums  and  have  larger  ones  ripening  now, 
but  this  one  probably  ‘takes  the  cake’ 
for  quality  of  texture  and  flavor  among 
the  very  early  plums.  The  trees  are  ideal 
in  appearance,  outline  and  vigor.  The 
fruit  is  borne  largely  on  the  old  limbs, 
so  that  the  young  limbs  do  not  break  off 
easily.  Jam  or  jelly  made  from  these 
plums  will  equal  in  brilliancy,  or  color, 
that  from  either  Satsuma  or  Sultan. 
Sultan  lias  proved  to  have  a  weak  con¬ 
stitution  in  our  climate,  and  Satsuma 
does  not  come  into  bearing  at  as  early 
an  age.  nor  does  it  bear  as  profusely,  as 
the  Methley  plum.  Satsuma  is  of  little, 
if  any,  better  quality,  although  it  ripens 
at  least  a  month  later.” 

A  pear  that  is  believed  to  be  highly 
resistant  to  blight  is  Pyrus  Calleryana, 
from  (  hi ii a.  It  is  a  widely  distributed 
species  and  according  to  Wilson  is  com¬ 
mon  in  western  Hupeh,  from  river  level 
up  to  1.500  meters  (4,900  ft.)  altitude. 
It  has  comparatively  small,  glabrous, 
eremite  leaves,  and  small  flowers.  The 
fruit  is  about  1  to  1.4  centimeters  (2-5  to 
V?  m.)  in  diameter.  It  is  extremely 
adaptable,  one  specimen  figured  in  Bul¬ 
letin  160  growing  close  to  the  brink  of  a 
pond  or  creek,  while  another  is  in  sterile 
decomposed  porphyritic  rock  on  a  greatly 
eroded  mountain  top.  No  pear  has  yet 
been  found  thoroughly  resistant  to  blight, 
but  this  Chinese  species  is  said  to  show 
great  promise,  especially  as  it  shows  such 
adaptability  to  varying  conditions. 


Willie  (just  home  from  school)  :  “I 
say,  mother,  why  was  Goliath  surprised 
when  David  hit  him  in  the  head  with  a 
stone?”  Mother:  “I’m  sure  I  don’t 
know.”  Willie  (triumphantly)  :  “Be¬ 
cause  such  a  thing  had  never  entered  his 
head  before.” — Tit-Bits. 
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THE  LIGHT-SIX 

A  BEAUTIFUL,  clean-cut  car  of  119-inch  wheelbase 
with  plenty  of  room  for  five  passengers,  and  a  50-horse¬ 
power  motor  that  takes  you  over  country  roads  at  top 
speed  and  climbs  the  steepest  grades  without  effort. 

On  its  mahogany-finished  instrument  board  are  conven¬ 
iently  grouped  a  speedometer,  oil  pressure  gauge,  ammeter, 
lighting  and  ignition  switches ;  upholstery  is  genuine  leather. 
Gypsy-type  top  with  plate  glass  windows  in  the  back. 

Its  power  and  staying  qualities  have  been  extraordinarily 
demonstrated  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic 


owners. 


Studebaker  builds  complete  in  its  own  factories  practically 
every  vital  part  of  this  beautiful  LIGHT-SIX,  thus  reducing 
middlemen’s  profits  to  a  minimum  and  making  possible  such 
sterling  high  quality  at  its  unusually  low  price. 


THE  LIGHT- SIX 

$1685 


THE  BIG -SIX 

$2135 


All  prices  /.  O.  b.  Detroit 


The  Studebaker  Corporation  of  America 


Detroit,  Midi* 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND.  Walkerville,  Canada 

Address  all  correspondence  to  South  Bend 


Ask  any  Studebaker  dealer  for  a  demonstration  ride  in  this  LIGHT-SIX 
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One  Low  Factory  Price  To  All 


You  pay  only  one  small  factory 
profit  when  you  buy  an  old  reliable 
Star  Sweep  Grinder 
Made  RIGHT  for  the  last  50  years. 
It  grinds  corn  and  small  grains  per¬ 
fectly.  Capacity,  workmanship,  and 
materials  fully  guaranteed.  Write 
for  booklet  and  prices. 

the  perry  mfg.  company 

5jef,  St..  New  Loxlngton,  Ohio 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


.say®, 
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LJ. uoysfeets  Ms  For  Culverts 

Flumes,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Siding,  Etc. 

Afiollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  galvanized 
makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts 

Apollo  is  the  hiffhost  quality 


Apollo  is  the  hitfhest  quality  galvanized  product  manufac- 
tured  for  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  added  Keystone 

indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used  aud  assures  the  highest  rust-resistance.  Time  ana  weather  have  proved 
that  Apollo- Keystone  Sheets  last  longest  in  actual  service.  Sold  by  weight  bv  leading  dealers  Keystone 
UOPPKB  Steel  is  also  uncqualed  for  Rooting  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Better  Buildings’’  and  “Apollo*’  booklets 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  (ktieral  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  theil 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil¬ 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
tain.  The  Splash  Oil¬ 
ing  System  constantly 
Hoods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre¬ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 


Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 


SAWS! 


ANY  WOOD 

IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
4  in.  to  5  ft.  Through 

1  ManWHh  a  Folding  Raatc  9  MEN  with  ■ 
—  ITIQII  Sawing  Machine  DB3IS  k  Cross-cut  Saw 
S  to  9  cords  daily  is  ths  usual  average  for  one  man 


Our  1920  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12-year-old  boy  or  strongest  man.  Ask  for  catalog  No. 
M6S  and  low  price.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  1 61  W.  Harriioa  St.  Chicago, UL 
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PROTECTION  against  chilling  of  the  body;  often  a 
fore-runner  Of  colds,  pneumonia  and  rheumatism. 

Famous  over  half  a  century  for  its  superior  qualities. 
Every  garment  shaped  to  the  figure  and  guaranteed 
not  to  shrink. 

Glastenbury  Two-Piece  and  Union  Suits,  Flat  Knit 
Spring-Needle  Underwear  are  made  in  several  weights  of 
fine  wools,  worsted  and  merino. 

Adjustable  drawer  bands  on  all  two-piece  grades. 

Natural  Gray  Wool,  winter  weights  in  four? 'I  Prices 

qualities . . . . ]  I  *  -n  nn 

Natural  Gray  Wool,  super  weights  in  two^  j-  to  Jpy.UU 

qualities . . . •  . '  “ 

Natural  Gray  Worsted  effect,  medium  weight  ...Jj  Per  Garment 

For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers 

Write  tor  booklet— sample  cuttings.  Yours  for  the  asking.  Dept.  33 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Company,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Great  Hog  Protits 

“  0<L 

ma 

XtALLON 

^Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Cuts  your  feeding  costs.  Have  bigger 
pigs,  fatter  hogs.  Get  them  ready  tor 
market  in  tar  less  time.  You  can  do  it. 

Prove  at  our  risk  that  Milkoline  is  the 
surest  farm  money  maker  known. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Oiler  ten  gallons,  half  a 

barrel,  or  a  barrel.  Take  30  days— feed  half  to  your 
hogs  and  poultry.  If  not  abiolutely  satisfied  return 
the  unused  part  and  we  will  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  us — uo  charge  for  the  half  you  us  :d. 

M  ill/rJino  has  a  base  of  Pure  Modified  Butter- 
1T111HU1IIIU  niilk  to  which  essential  fats  and 
acids  are  added.  Milkoline  conies  in  condensed  form. 
Will  keep  indefinitely  in  any  cliimate.  Will  not 
mould,  sour  or  rot.  Flies  will  not  come  near  it. 

9<»  o  follnn  Eor  fading  mix  one  part  Milkoline 
L\j  a  UallUlt  with  50  parts  of  water  or  swill  and 
feed  with  your  usual  grain  feeds.  It  helps  keep  hogs 
healthy,  their  appetites  keen  and  makes  more  pork 
per  busiiel  of  grain.  Stop  buying  buttermilk  of  un¬ 
certain  Quality.  Use  Milkoline  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  be  sure  of  uniform  acidity,  and  at  a  cost  of 
2c  a  gallon  or  less  when  fed  as  directed.  Many 
users  say  Milkoline  saves  them  one-third  on  feed 
bills  because  it  makes  their  hogs  and  poultry  as¬ 
similate  all  their  feed. 

linnCK  Ppnfit  w-  H-  Graham.  Middleton. 
1‘xVv /O  rrUlII  Mo.,  writes  that  he  got  an  ex¬ 
tra  $420  worth  of  pork  from  $30  worth  of  Milkoline 
in  a  sixty  day  feed.  He  made  an  actual  test  of  this 
lot  of  hogs  in  comparison  with  another  bunch.  We 
could  Quote  hundreds  of  testimonials,  but  the  best 
proof  is  that  we  legally  guarantee  Milkoline  to  be 
satisfactory  or  refund  your  money,  (you  are_  the 
judge)  and  refer  you  to  S.  W.  Blvd.  Bank  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  Mo.,  and  B.  G.  Dunn  &  Co.  MILKOLINE 
!•  juit  at  good  for  Poultry  at  for  Hogt. 

Order  from  Nearest  Dealer  or  Direct  from  this  Ad. 
Send  check  or  money  order  and  ask  for  free  book¬ 
let,  “Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market." 

5  Gals,  at  Creamery  $1.50  per  gal . $7.50 

10  "  "  "  1.25  per  gal . 12.50 

15  “  “  “  1.10  per  gal . 16.50 

32  **  “  “  1.00  l*r  gal . 32.00 

55  **  “  “  .90  per  gal . 49.50 

No  charge  lor  kogs  or  barrels.  Price*  F.  O.  B. 
Nearest  Peeler  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO.  mo* 

Distributed  by  : 

W.  J.  Blanchard.  880  Plymouth  St..  Abblngton,  Mass. 

Anderson  A  Scofield,  Flshklll,  N.  Y. 

Frank  S.  Jones.  306  Lanvalo  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


P^Ptraugott  ™ 

SCHMIDT 


_  AND 

GET 

MORE  MONEY 
FOR  YOUR  FURS 


^  Oar  [ 

SONS  ^^^plsnt  is 

J  most 

complete  Id  I 
America.  Eh  tab-  [ 
liabed  1863,  Capital  $1,100,000. 


Ship  to  os  and  make  sure  of  getting  The  mar¬ 
ket’s  highest  mark*'.  WE  DO  NOT  QUOTE  A 
“SLIDING  SCALE"  OF  PRICES.  Instead  we 
quote  one  dependable  price  so  you  POSITIVELY 
KNOW  what  your  collection  will  bring.  We 
charge  no  commission — pay  all  transportation 
charges  and  send  money  same  day  furs  arrive. 

IrREELgu 

Write  for  valuable  booklet,  \ 

“Successful  Trapping”, 
price  list,  market  report,  V ’JjW,  coix ' 
shipping  tags,  etc. 

TRAUGOTT  SCHMIDT  S  SONS.  \\ 

117  Monroe  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich.  Y\  • 


Why  not  save  money? 


31  lbs.  of  Best  01  Of) 
4  Combination  V**" — 

(Ground  Only) 


PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

J 'o  combat  the  high  cost 
of  coffee  we  have  com¬ 
bined  the  finest  coffee 
grown  with  health-giving 
roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


Use  Your  Auto! 


JTTfTll  your  silo 

■  TOl  Pump  Your  Water,  Grind 
V  Your  Feed,  Saw  Your  Wood 

—and  for  all  other  farm  work. 


Ward  Work- a -Ford 

May  be  used  with  Ford,  Overland,  Dodge  Reo  and 
Chevrolet  490  cars  and  Fordson  Tractor.  Your  automo¬ 
bile  has  a  powerful  engine — it  will  outlast  the  car— 
and  you  might  as  well  Bave  your  money  and  use  it  to 
do  all  your  farm  work.  No  wear  on  tires  or  trans¬ 
mission.  Hooks  up  in  3  minutes.  No  permanent 
attachment  to  car.  Cannot  injure  car  or  engine. 
Friction  Clutch  Pulleyonendof  shaft.Ward  Gover¬ 
nor, run  by  fan  belt,  gives  perfect  control.  Money  back 
If  not  satisfied.  Ask  for  circular  and  special  price. 

WARD  MFC.  CO..204GN  St.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


When  you  u’rite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Dodder  in  Clover 

I  have  a  plot  of  young  clover  that  I 
have  cut  for  hay,  and  found  five  spots  in 
it  from  3  to  5  ft.  in  diameter  that  have  a 
small  yellow  vine  that  wound  around  the 
clover  until  it  is  all  in  one  mat.  I  don’t 
see  any  leaves  or  seed  on  it.  Can  you  toll 
me  what  it  is?  Will  it  be  likely  to  come 
up  next  Summer?  Will  it  spread?  Would 
I  better  plow  it  up?  It  looks  to  me  like  a 
bad  one.  P.  w. 

This  is  a  case  of  dodder  which  has 
worked  into  the  clover ;  probably  mixed  in 
the  seed.  This  parasite  often  works  into 
clover  or  Alfalfa.  It  twines  around  the 
plants  and  strangles  them.  Where  the 
spots  can  be  located  a  good  plan  is  to 
mow  these  spots  promptly,  let  the  hay  dry 
on  the  ground  and  then  put  on  a  little 
kerosene  and  burn  it  up.  This  will  clean 
out  the  dodder,  and  if  the  field  is  not  too 
bad  the  clover  can  stand.  If  the  field  is 
very  bad,  however,  and  the  dodder  is 
spreading  all  through  it,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  plow  up  the  whole  thiug  and  plant 
some  hoed  crop,  keeping  the  weeds  thor¬ 
oughly  killed  out. 


Caring  for  Quince  Trees 

Last  Spring  I  set  out  a  block  of  30 
quince  trees.  15  each  of  Orange  and 
Champion.  I  would  like  to  learn  the  best 
method  of  caring  for  them  ;  whether  clean 
cultivation  or  sod,  the  proper  fertilizer  to 
use,  the  diseases  they  are  subject  to,  and 
proper  treatment.  At  what  age  will  they 
commence  to  bear?  After  reading  the 
quince  tree  story  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  this 
week  am  more  interested  than  ever,  and 
can  see  a  great  fortune  for  my  legatees. 
I  shall  hardly  live  TO  years  more,  as  I  am 
already  63.  G.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  quince  succeeds  best  upon  strong 
loam  soils  that  do  not  suffer  from  drought. 
The  idea  quite  generally  prevails  that  the 
quince  should  be  planted  in  wet  soils,  but 
this  is  not  the  best  condition  for  them. 
A  good,  well-drained  apple  soil  is  good  for 
the  quince.  This  fruit  tree  is  quite  sub¬ 
ject  to  fire  blight  or  pear  blight,  aud  if 
planted  upon  light  sandy  soils  or  those 
which  suffer  from  drought,  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  rapid  growth  without  causing 
the  trees  to  blight.  In  Southern  New 
Jersey  it  would  be  best  to  give  the  trees 
clean  cultivation  for  the  first  few  years, 
but  not  encourage  the  trees  to  make  too 
succulent  a  growth.  Quinces  commonly 
come  into  bearing  by  the  fifth  or  sixth 
year  after  planting  if  they  develop  well. 
The  quince  needs  about  the  same  spray¬ 
ing  as  the  apple.  The  codling  moth  or 
apple  worm  attacks  the  fruit  of  the 
quince.  With  the  exception  of  the  blight, 
the  insect  and  disease  troubles  of  a  quince 
are  fairly  easy  to  control  in  New  Jersey 
by  regular  spraying.  Since  your  trees 
were  set  last  Spring  they  will  not  require 
much  spraying  until  they  come  into  bear¬ 
ing.  A  Winter-strength  lime-sulphur 
spray  before  the  trees  start  to  grow  in 
Spring  will  control  the  scale,  and  one  or 
more  sprayings  with  arsenate  of  lead  in 
the  Spring  will  keep  leaf-eating  insects 
from  damaging  the  trees.  If  your  soil  is 
of  average  fertility,  a  mixture  of  100  Ibe. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  400  to  600  lbs.  of 
acid  phosphate  to  the  acre  would  prob¬ 
ably  furnish  sufficient  plant  food  for  the 
trees,  or  you  might  use  500  to  600  lbs.  of 
a  fairly  good  mixed  fertilizer,  such  as  a 
4-10.  If  potash  becomes  cheaper  it  may 
be  desirable  to  use  some  of  this  form  of 
plant  food  later,  M.  A.  blake. 


Straightening  Trees 

Are  there  methods  of  bracing  or  get¬ 
ting  trees  back  straight  which  have  got 
about  a  40-degree  lean?  Some  got  this 
from  severe  storms,  and  others  grew  nat¬ 
urally  thus.  They  are  various  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  some  fruit,  measuring  four  inches 
in  trunk  diameter.  These  trees  are  on  a 
large  area  of  ground  surrounding  a  mod¬ 
ern  residence,  facing  noticeable  thorough¬ 
fares,  and  in  undertaking  this  job  I  am 
required  to  accomplish  it  and  avoid  mak¬ 
ing  it  an  eyesore.  w.  s. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Trees  of  this  class  are  often  beyond  re¬ 
demption,  hut  the  best,  aud  practically 
the  only  effective  method  of  treatment  is 
to  dig  around  the  Toots,  precisely  as  though 
you  were  about  to  transplant  the  tree. 
Then,  when  sufficiently  loosened,  pull  it 
into  such  a  position  that  the  portion  of 
the  trunk  that  is  above  the  crook  shall  be 
perpendicular,  tamp  the  earth  well  around 
the  roots,  aud  trim  the  top  into  the  best 
possible  shape.  Of  course  there  will  be 


a  crook  in  the  trunk,  but,  in  future  years, 
the  greatest  growth  of  the  tree  will  be  on 
the  concave  side  of  the  trunk,  with  but 
very  little  growth  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  gradually  the  curve  will  be  eliminat¬ 
ed.  With  some  varieties  of  trees  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  in  case  the  crook  is  too  high  to  re¬ 
spond  to  treatment  of  this  nature,  to  cut 
off  the  entire  top.  below  the  crook,  and 
develop  a  new  and  more  shapely  head. 
When  this  plan  is  adopted  the  work 
should  be  done  in  early  Spring  to  insure 
success.  Even  then,  in  case  of  many  va¬ 
rieties,  it  will  result  in  the  death  of  the 
tree.  c.  o.  o. 


What  Is  Acid  Phosphate? 

T  hear  a  good  deal  about  acid  phos¬ 
phate  now.  In  what  way  does  this  differ 
from  the  regular  brands  of  commercial 
fertilizer  that  have  been  used  so  long? 
And  for  what  crops  or  kinds  of  land  is 
it  best  suited?  E.  S.  D. 

What  is  known  as  acid  phosphate  or 
superphosphate  is  a  product  containing 
available  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  made  by 
mixing  ground  phosphate  rock  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  This  phosphate  rock  is  a 
deposit  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  ground  and 
crushed  or  ground  fine.  In  this  condition 
the  phosphoric  acid  which  it  contains  is 
not  immediately  available.  When  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  however,  a  chemical 
change  takes  place  which  leaves  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  a  soluble  or  available  form, 
so  that  it  is  ready  when  put  into  the 
ground  to  be  taken  up  by  the  crops.  The 
acid  phosphate,  therefore,  contains  this 
available  phosphoric  acid  and  is  useful 
wherever  phosphorus  is  needed.  Phos¬ 
phorus  is  the  element  most  needed  in  the 
production  of  seeds  or  grains,  and  in 
building  up  the  stem  or  framework  of  the 
plant.  It  is  particularly  needed  in  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  grass,  and  especially 
with  clover  and  Alfalfa,  or  in  other  crops 
which  produce  large  quantities  of  seeds. 
The  difference  between  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  the  average  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  is  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  or  combination  of  various  chemical 
substances,  while  the  acid  phosphate  con¬ 
tains  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and  pot¬ 
ash.  We  might  say  that  the  commercial 
fertilizer  is  a  combination  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  with  other  chemicals  containing 
nitrogen  and  potash,  all  mixed  together 
so  as  to  make  a  good  combination  of  plant 
food.  Where  a  farmer  has  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  manure  the  acid  phosphate  alone 
will  usually  give  good  results,  but  if  he 
does  not  have  an  abundance  of  manure  or 
clover  or  other  crops  to  plow  under  and 
thus  provide  more  nitrogen  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  buy  the  full  commercial 
fertilizer  or  some  form  of  nitrogen  aud 
potash  to  use  acid  phosphate. 


statement  of  the  ownership,  manage¬ 
ment.  CIRCULATION.  Etc..  Required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912.  of  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published  weekly  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1919. 

State  of  New  York.  . 

County  of  New  Y'ork,  j*8'’ 

Refore  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  J. 
Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  lie  is  the  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  that  the  following 
u,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  If  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  embodied  In 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher:  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West 

3Uth  Street,  New  Y’ork.  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood.  WoodclifT  Lake, 

New  Jersey. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood.  Wooddiff 
Lake.  New  Jersey. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  404  Riverside 
Drive,  New  Y’ork,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30tli  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon.  104  Riverside  Drive.  New  York,  N.  Y\ 
William  F.  Dillon.  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood.  Woodcliff  Lake.  New  Jersey. 

3.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or  other 
security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  t tie  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers.  if  any.  contain  not  only  tire  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  hooks  of 
the  company,  but  also.  In  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  api>ears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  us  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  ami  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  hooks  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  luma  fide  owner:  and  this  afilant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa¬ 
tion.  or  corporation  lias  any  interest,  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect.  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  stated  by  him. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON.  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25tli  day  of 
September.  1919. 

WILLIAM  A.  CROSBY',  ISeai.] 

Notary  Public,  N.  Y.  Co.,  192. 

(My  commission  expires  October  30,  1920.) 
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They  know,  too,  that  the  big  factor  in  this  result 
lies  in  the  Glidden  organization  and  the  complete 
equipment  in  the  big  Glidden  plants.  Having  used 
Glidden  products  over  and  over  again  they  have  had 
evidence  of  uniformity  as  well  as  quality. 

The  Glidden  line  includes:  Glidden 
Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead. 
Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of 
Calcium,  Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  and  Glidden  Dry  Pow¬ 
dered  Bordo-Arsenate,  Glidden  Dry 
Lime  Sulphur.  Glidden  Paris  Green. 


Everywhere  on  Everything 

Glidden  Products  cover  such  a  wide  range  of  use¬ 
fulness  that  “Everywhere  on  Everything”  is  now  a 
true  expression  of  Glidden  service.  On  farm  build¬ 
ings,  on  the  farm  implements,  in  the  farm”  home, 
everywhere  on  everything.  Glidden  Paints,  Var¬ 
nishes,  Stains  and  Enamels  are  providing  the  neces¬ 
sary  protection  and  where  needed,  attractive  deco¬ 
rations  as  well.  There  are  Glidden  Dealers  in  every 
localitv. 


THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factories:  Cleveland  Chicaeo  San  Francisco  Reading  Toronto 
Branches:  New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City  Detroit  St.  Louis  Boston  Pittsburgh 
Atlanta  New  Orleans  Dallas  London 
Stocks  in  principal  cities. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Wo  are  told  to  keep  records  of  our 
crops  so  that  we  may  know  what  they 
cost,  and  then  cast  out  the  drones — or 
those  that  do  not  pay.  That  is  good  ad¬ 
vice.  but  it  is  hard  for  the  average  farmer 
to  follow  it  The  reasons  why  this  is 
so  will  not  appear  to  the  city  man.  but 
perhaps  I  can  make  some  of  them  clear 
in  tin*  following  figures.  There  is  one 
part  of  a  field  near  the  house  which  we 
planted  in  sweet  corn.  We  used  a  local 
varm'v  called  “Sheemanie” — an  improved 
Ear1  v  Mammoth.  There  are  a  little  over 
40.000  square  feet  in  this  field,  or  a  little 
less  than  an  acre,  and  we  kept  as  careful 
a  record  as  possible  of  labor,  expense  and 
income. 

*  $  *  *  * 

The  following  table  shows  what  we 
make  out  of  it : 

EXPENSES. 

Plowing  ground . 

Harrowing  and  marking . 

Planting  . 

Fertilizer  . 

Cultivating  (four  times) . 

Hoeing  . 

Pulling  suckers . . 

Picking  corn  . . .  .  % . 

Trucking  to  New  York . 


Total  . $148.00 

RECEIPTS  FROM  CORN. 

0.000  ears,  average  $2.75 . $105  00 

1.000  ears,  second  size .  15.00 

Total  income  . $180.00 


In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  fodder 
or  stalks  and  seed  for  next  year.  I  think 
this  fodder  will  offset  about  $20  worth  of 
hay.  while  the  seed  would  cost  at  least 
$5  at  this  year’s  awful  prices.  We  also 
have  a  crop  of  pumpkins  coming  on.  I 
cannot  yet  estimate  their  value.  The 
ground  is  now  well  seeded  to  rye  and  part 
of  the  field  is  a  young  peach  orchard. 
These  trees  have  made  a  fine  growth  as  a 
result  of  fertilizing  and  cultivating  the 
corn.  Who  can  tell  what  all  this  is 
worth?  It  is  all  a  part  of  the  “crop.” 
***** 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  made  no 
charge  for  rent  of  the  land  or  for  “over¬ 
head”  charges,  both  of  which  would  go 
into  any  other  business.  What  is  a  fair 
rent  for  this  land?  I  paid  $50  an  acre 
for  it  20  years  ago.  but  now  similar  land 
all  around  us  is  held  for  at  least  $250. 
IIow  shall  I  estimate  this  interest?  As 
for  “overhead.”  this  acre  should  carry 
its  share  of  those  yearly  expenses  which 
are  steadv  or  constant.  For  example,  avc 
probably  work  our  horses  less  than  200 
days  in  the  year.  They  are  idle  the  rest 
of  the  time,  but  expenses  of  keeping  them 
goes  on.  Repairs  on  buildings,  tools, 
labor  spent  in  keeping  the  farm  going, 
feed  and  a  dozen  other  things  all  must 
be  paid  for  with  no  direct  returns  in 
sight.  I  should  lump  all  that  together  as 
“overhead”  charges,  including  costs  of 
barns,  sheds  and  other  buildings  needed 
to  conduct  the  farm.  Perhaps  you  have 
not  considered  that,  but  my  observation 
is  that  many  back-to-the-landers  fail  be¬ 
cause  this  “overhead”  is  too  large.  I  will 
take  that  point  up  again  later,  but  now  I 
Avant  to  ask  hoAV  this  “overhead”  should 
be  distributed.  Should  Ave  include  the 
entire  farm  or  only  the  productive  acres? 
If  the  latter,  should  I  charge  more  of  it 
to  this  acre  of  sweet  corn  and  less  to  an 
acre  of  young  apple  orchard  where  the 
grass  is  just  cut  once  and  piled  around 
the  trees?  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  figure 
these  things  after  all.  We  had  a  com¬ 
bination  of  good  crop  and  good  prices  this 
year.  You  see  what  would  have  happened 
had  Avorms  and  smut  been  bad  or  had  xve 

struck  a  market  below  $2. 

***** 

Some  of  you  will  question  these  figures 
of  horse  and  man  Avork.  As  it  happens 
we  have  been  obliged  to  hire  some  work 
at  plowing  and  fitting.  The  charge  has 
been  $7  for  a  nine-hour  day,  and  that  is 
now  the  “going”  price  in  this  country. 
A  few  years  ago  the  price  was  $4.  We 
consider  -our  team  '  Avork  worth  as  much 
as  avc  must  pay  to  others.  We  spent  1*4 
day  plowing  that  field,  as  we  wanted  to 
do  it  right.  The  other  figures  are  based 
on  what  Ave  have  been  obliged  to  pay  Out- 
Ridel’s  for  similar  service.  No  charge  is 
made  for  seed,  as  Ave  grew  our  oavu  seed 
last  year,  and  have  saved  enough  out  of 
this  year’s  crop  to  offset  it.  As  for  the 
trucking,  my  idea  was  to  charge  the  cost 
of  gasoline  and  oil.  a  fair  proportion  of 
last  year’s  repair  bill,  and  the  time  of 
the  driver.  Thomas  argues  that  we  should 
consider  our  own  time  and  trucking  worth 
as  much  as  Ave  would  charge  others.  We 
would  charge  $20  for  carrying  a  load  to 
Ncav  York  for  others.  Since  avc  charge 
ourselves  the  same  price  avc  pay  for  out¬ 
side  plowing  why  not  also  charge  our¬ 
selves  with  what  avc  would  charge  others? 
That  seems  fair  enough,  and  so  Ave  let 
it  go.  The  other  fields  of  sweet  corn  are 
harder  to  figure,  since  they  Avere  mostly 
grown  in  bearing  orchards,  where  the 
yield  Avas  less  because  the  fruit  got  some 
of  the  benefit  from  fertilizing  and  culti¬ 
vating. 

***** 

What  is  the  cost  of  producing  apples 
and  Avliaf  is  a  tree  worth?  Shat  problem 
is  harder  than  a  corn  or  potato  yield. 
One  of  our  boys  Avanted  to  buy  12  bearing 
trees  this  year.  lie  selected  six  McIntosh 
and  six  Baldwins.  I  made  a  contract 
with  him  at  a  stated  price — the  trees  to 
belong  to  him  during  their  life,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  ground  where  they  stand 
He  is  to  spray,  prune,  pick  and  pack  or 
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nay  for  having  it  done.  The  six  McIntosh 
trees  have  been  picked  and  the  fruit  Avas 
promptly  sold.  The  fruit  from  these  six 
trees  brought  $113,80.  The  Baldwins 
have  not  yet  been  picked,  but  they  are 
not  so  good.  Now  what  should  I  have 
charged  the  boy  for  a  tree?  They  are 
strong  and  vigorous  and  look  now  as  if 
they  were  good  for  20  years  more.  They 
are  annual  bearers  and  ought,  to  ghre 
more  and  more  each  year.  They  stand  in 
sod  and  do  not  need  cultivation.  If  they 
were  your  trees  with  such  an  income  in 
sight  Avhat  would  you  charge  the  boy  for 
six  of  them?  (live  your  estimate  and 
I  AA’ill  tell  of  the  bargain  Ave  made. 

*  *  *  *  * 

You  have  got  to  remember  that  an 
orchard  is  not  like  a  field  of  corn.  For 
nearly  10  years  these  trees  were  carried 
at  a  loss.  They  gave  a  feAv  apples  at  six 
years,  but  not  until  they  were  12  years 
from  planting  did  they  pay  much  of  a 
profit.  Then  they  had  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  long,  weary  Avait  from  planting  to 
bearing  until  they  could  be  considered  an 
asset.  Some  men  might  take  the  boy’s 
figures  and  say  ihe  t  -cos  give  an  income 
of  $10  each.  There  are  42  trees  on  an 
acre  and  that  means  $708  per  acre.  Plant 
20  acres  and  take  in  $15,000.  -  As  easy  as 
ricking  cherries!  I  have  one  orchard  of 
Baldwins  that  looks  good  for  200  barrels, 
and  I  figure  the  SAveet  corn  grown  in  the 
center  of  it  has  paid  all  its  own  expenses 
and  also  the  cost  of  dusting,  pruning  and 
fertilizing  these  trees.  One  of  those  trees 
alone  looks  as  if  it  would  produce  $50 
worth  of  fruit  this  year,  but  it.  has  taken 
long  years  of  work  and  spending  to  get 
that  orchard  going,  and  the  cost  of  all 
that  long  waiting  must  be  considered. 
So  I  find  it  hard  to  tell  what  a  tree  is 
worth.  Quite  a  number  of  people  talk 
of  reutin;  old  orchards  of  neglected  trees 
and  trying  to  bring  them  back.  The 
OAvner  of  the  orchard  usually  Avants  a 
good  cash  rent  or  a  good  share  of  the 


fruit  from  the  start.  Of  course  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  condition  of  the  orchard.  If 
it  were  like  some  I  have  seen — neglected 
in  both  tree  and  soil — I  would  not  touch 
it  without  a  five-year  lease  and  a  con¬ 
tract  to  give  me  all  the  apples  I  could 
raise  for  three  years  and  two-thirds  of 
the  crop  for  the  remaining  two  •■•ears.  It. 
might  seem  like  hard  terms,  but  if  I  han¬ 
dled  it  so  as  to  make  it,  pay  me  the  owner 
would  find  his  property  doubled  in  value. 
***** 

The  poultry  and  fruit  meeting  at  Hope 
Farm  on  September  20  was  a  success. 
It  Avas  just  an  informal  gathering  under 
the  trees,  where  avc  talked  over  our  plans 
fviT  boosting  this  “backyard  of  Bergen 
County.”  Professor  Lewis  and  Professor 
Aubry  came  up  from  New  Brunswick 
and  talked  hens.  They  had  one  of  the 
new  gasoline  lamps  for  lighting  the  hen¬ 
house  hung  to  a  tree.  Coming  across  the 
lawn  I  suav  this  light,  and  really  thought 
they  had  connected  with  the  electric  wire. 
Several  of  our  poultrymen  will  try  to 
turn  night,  into  day  this  Winter.  Professor 
Blake  gave  one  of  the  best  possible  talks 
on  budding  and  grafting.  lie  found  a 
seedling  peach  tree  groAving  back  of  the 
house,  and  the  crowd  gathered  around 
while  he  cut  buds  from  an  Elberta  tree 
and  put  them  into  the  seedling.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  undertook  to  welcome 
the  company,  and  little  Rose  was  to  stand 
iu  front  and  make  a  boAV  Avhen  he  men¬ 
tioned  her.  At  the  “mention”  the  com¬ 
pany  laughed  loud,  and  I  turned  to  find 
that  Ro,.e  had  forgotten  her  lines  and  was 
licking  the  last  remnant  of  ice  cream  off 
her  plate.  Well,  they  Avere  Aveleome  any- 
Avay.  The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to 
organize  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an 
egg-laying  contest  in  this  county.  It  is 
a  good  thing,  and  Ave  all  want  it.  We 
need  the  help  of  every  man,  Avoman  and 
child  who  keeps  hens  or  eats  eggs  or 
poultry  and  Ave  want  to  enlist  the  entire 
county. 


October  4,  1910 

That  great,  race  at  the  Vineland  egg- 
laying  contest  seems  to  be  developing  into 
a  procession.  The  Hope  Farm  pullets 
seem  to  be  in  the  hearse.  At  the  end  of 
the  forty-sixth  Aveek  the  race  stands  as 


follows : 

Underhill  Bros.,  R.  I.  Reds . 2,230 

O.  S  Greene,  W.  Leghorn . 2.142 

Pinehurst  Farm,  W.  Leghorn . 2.137 

P.  G.  Platt,  W.  Leghorn . 2.129 

Fred  J.  MatheAvs,  \V.  Leghorn . 2.127 

In  that  forty-sixth  week  those  remark¬ 


able  Reds  laid  44  eggs — every  one  of  the 
10  pullets  laying.  The  Leghorns  seem  to 
have  cracked  first  under  the  strain.  My 
belief  has  been  that  the  Reds  Avould  sIoav 
up  in  Sentember,  but  they  have  kept  on 
gaining  and  the  chances  now  are  that 
they  will  win  with  the  best  certified  record 
ever  given  10  pullets.  Now,  when  this 
contest  Avas  started,  no  one  kneAV  that  Mr. 
Underhill  had  developed  this  remarkable 
strain  of  layers.  He  did  not  kmnv  it 
himself.  In  fact,  this  contest  has  brought 
to  light  a  dozen  or  more  flocks  where 
either  by  scientific  study  or  just  “instinct” 
men  and  women  have  developed  strains 
of  birds  which  have  remarkable  laying 
power.  This  work  of  locating  these  su¬ 
perior  flocks  and  making  the  blood  from 
them  available  will  pay  back  to  New 
Jersey,  through  poultry  development,  500 
times  the  cost  of  this  contest  and  breeding 
experiment.  My  oavu  Reds?  They  have 
openly  and  ignominiously  cracked  in  the 
race,  right  at  the  home  stretch.  They  arc 
No.  3  among  the  Red  pens,  but  this  week 
they  Avent  down  to  four  eggs.  The  one 
bright  spot  is  that  tAVO  of  these  four  eggs 
were  laid  by  Hope  Farm  Beauty,  who 
noAV  has  a  record  of  213.  It  is  worth 
the  price  of  admission  to  know  about  her. 
We  make  no  complaint  and  smile  at  the 
failure  of  our  birds  to  overcome  their  de¬ 
sire  to  brood.  The  frying  pau  awaits  five 
of  them.  Strange,  too,  for  these  birds 
are  really  second  cousins  to  the  Under¬ 
hill  pullets.  II.  AV.  C. 


(COLO  AfR  WARM  AIR  COLD  AIR 


ADJUSTABLE  COL" 
LAR  TO  ADAPT 
HEATER  TOR  VARI' 
OUS  HEIGHTS 


PATENTED  ONE 
PIECE  CAST  IRON 
RADIATOR 


DIRECT  CONNECT¬ 
ED  CLEAN  OUT 

LARGE  FEED  DOOR 
OPENING  FOR  COAL 
At  -O'  OR  WOOD 


ARRANGEMENT  FOR 
MOT  WATER  COIL 


NO  JOINT  HERE 
NO  SEPARATE  FEEO 
DOOR  FRAME 
NO  GAS  LEAKAGE. 


inicA 


CVERY  JOINT  A 
DEEP  WIDE  CUP 
JOINT 


WATER  PAN 


NON  CLINKER  FOUR  l1----- 

BAR  TRIANGULAR  - 

GRATE  (SIMPLEST  OEEP  ROOMY  ASH  PIT 
AND  BEST  GRATE 
EVER  INVENTED) 


CAST  IRON  ASH  PIT 
BOTTOM 


S  sure,  this  winter,  that  every  room  in  your  house  is  as  warm  an 
fortable  as  the  kitchen  Don’t  limit  the  “liveable”  part  to  a  coup] 
Don’t  compel  your  family  to  dress  in  cold,  chilly  rooms.  Give  thei 


Pipeless  Furnace 


"The  One  You’ve  Heard  So  Much  About" 

circulates  warm,  moist  air  evenly  in  every  room — as  warm  as  you  like  it.  It  produces  the 
ideal  heating  conditions  that  every  physician  recommends.  Because  all  of  the  heat 
goes  through  the  house,  where  you  want  it,  the  cellar,  6tays  cool  alid  the  produce  stored 
there  Mill  not  spoil. 

Install  a  New  Idea  and  eliminate  the  work 
and  dirt  of  feeding  several  stoves,  reduce 
your  fire  risk — and,  in  many  cases,  lower 
jour  insurance.  It  will  increase  the  sale 
value  of  your  property. 

You  can  burn  hard  Tr  30ri  coal,  wood  or 
gas,  in  a  New  Idea  and  burn  less  fuel  than 
at  present. 

Economical  In  Every  Way 

You  can  install  a  New  Idea  in  your  home  in 
a  dajT.  There  are  no  alterations  to  be  made, 
no  net-work  of  pipes  to  put  up — just  one  hole 
to  cut.  At  the  cost  of  little  more  than  one 


good  stove,  will  you  deny  yourself  and  fam¬ 
ily  real  home  comfort  for  years  to  come? 

Get  All  The  Facts 

Write  today  for  complete  information.  You 
want  to  know  all  the  facts.  Don  t  delay, for 
cold  weather  will  be  here  before  you  know 
it.  There’s  a  New 
Idea  dealer  in  your 
neighborhood.  Write 

us  and  we’ll  send  yifflib&dv * / ,  ^ 

you  his  name 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Controlling  Peach  Borers 

I  want  to  try  a  scheme  to  keep  borers 
out  of  a  peach  tree.  Will  you  tell  me 
about  what  month  they  start  inV  I  mean 
the  first  operation,  laying  eggs.  I  suppose. 
Do  they  get  much  below  the  surface? 

Hillsdale,  N.  J.  w.  s.  M. 

In  your  location  the  eggs  arc  laid  by 
a  moth  in  June — or  about  that  time. 
These  eggs  are  laid  in  rough  places  or 
cracks  in  the  lower  trunk  of  the  tree. 
The  borers  hatch  and  begin  working  down 
through  the  sapwood  to  the  root.  They 
work  until  late  in  Fall  or  e^rly  Winter — 
sometimes  four  inches  or  more  below  the 
surface.  We  dig  them  out  iu  October. 


White  Grubs  in  Meadow 

The  ground  around  here  is  full  of  white 
grubs.  The  skunks  are  turfing  the  sod 
land,  and  the  young  pigs  have  found 
them,  too,  and  are  having  a  feast.  The 
roots  of  the  grass  seems  to  be  entirely 
eaten  off  in  places,  and  you  can  pick  it 
up  with  your  tool  and  see  the  grubs. 
Will  this  kill  the  grass  for  next  year? 
They  are  eating  the  potatoes  badly  in 
some  fields.  Most  potatoes  are  rotting 
around  here,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains 
we  have  had  for  the  past  few  weeks.  One 
man  reports  losing  400  bu. :  another 
neighbor  with  a  small  garden  dug  10  bu. 
and  only  got  one-half  bushel  of  good  ones. 

Medway,  Mass.  r.  t.  c. 

We  fear  that  the  grubs  will  ruin  that 
meadow.  What  they  leave  of  the  grass 
will  probably  be  killed  by  the  skunks  and 
pigs  in  rooting  for  the  grubs.  These 
grub  hunters  are  the  best  we  know  of. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Our  produce  exchange  is  selling  Long 
Island  spinach  seed  for  50c  per  lb.,  while 
a  seedsman  charged  me  $1.30  per  lb.  My 
seed  has  germinated  badly,  while  a  friend 
who  bought  50  lbs.  has  a  splendid  stand. 
The  scarcity  of  Holland  spinach  seed  a 
year  or  two  ago  sent  the  price  up.  and 
though  the  home  production  has  greatly 
increased,  and  the  Long  Island  growers 
are  offering  the  seed  at  retail  for  50c.  the 
seedsmen  have  failed  to  come  down.  A 
few  years  ago  I  could  get  the  best  spin¬ 
ach  seed  for  20c  per  lb.,  but  now  it  is 
assumed  in  every  line  of  trade  that  peo¬ 
ple  will  pay  any  old  price  demanded  for 
anything.  Lettuce  plants  for  the  Fall 
crop  are  now  set.  and  we  hope  to  head 
the  plants  before  frost  gets  here,  or  at 
least  before  it  does  damage  to  .such  hardy 
stuff.  We  seldom  have  killing  frost  till 
last  of  October. 

The  gorgeous  show  that  the  Cannas 
and  Dahlias  are  making  makes  one  hate 
to  think  about  frost  coming.  A  friend  in 
North  Carolina  sent  me  some  Lima  beans 
which  be  claimed  to  be  a  cross  of  the  large 
white  Lima  and  our  small  Lima  or  butter 
bean.  The  only  circumstances  that  favor 
the  cross  are  the  rather  shorter  pods  and 
the  greater  productiveness.  The  beans 
are  splendid,  large  white  Limas,  but  are 
making  double  the  crop  that  I  have  ever 
had  the  large  Lima  to  make  here.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  so  uniformly  unproduc¬ 
tive  tlmt  l  had  ceased  to  plant  it.  I  now 
have  a  50-ft.  row  on  the  wire  fence  of 
each,  and  the  100  ft.  promise  to  load  us 
with  ripe  beans  for  the  Winter,  as  well 
as  an  oversupply  of  green  beaus.  It  may 
be  the  acclimation  of  the  beans  that  has 
made  the  North  Carolina  beans  produc¬ 
tive.  The  large  Lima  beans  are  seldom 
productive  south  of  the  northern  counties 
of  Maryland.  The  influence  of  a  slight 
change  of  climate  on  plants  is  often  puz¬ 
zling. 

Owing  to  favorable  weather  conditions 
the  late  crop  of  tomatoes  is  yielding  more 
than  expected,  and  the  great  two-tffory 
loads  of  baskets  filled  with  tomatoes  does 
not  just  now  look  like  a  shortage.  But 
they  are  bringing  unheard-of  prices,  both 
at  the  canneries  and  iu  the  retail  gro¬ 
ceries. 

The  curbed  and  guttered  streets  end  in 
a  corner  at  my  place,  and  my  front  is  on 
a  wholly  unfinished  street,  actually  sim¬ 
ply  an  open  space,  indicating  where  the 
street  is  to  be.  I  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  to  increase  the  beauty  of  my  front. 
There  is  a  good  concrete  sidewalk  on  both 
streets,  which  I  laid  and  paid  for  entire¬ 
ly.  In  front  of  the  sidewalk  anil  the 
trees  I  fixed  the  soil  to  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  sowed  Blue  grass,  and  have 
for  a  long  time  run  my  lawn  mower  to 
the  middle  of  the  street.  The  travel  is  not 
heavy  out  here,  one  block  from  the  city 
limits,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  all 
vehicles  respect  my  grass  and  follow  a 
single  track  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  and  as  my  rear  entrance  is  on  the 
side  street,  I  maintain  a  lawn  in  the 
street  20  ft.  wide  and  31 1  ft.  long;  in  fact, 
about  as  much  lawn  as  I  have  on  my 
grounds.  Hence  I  do  not  care  how  long 
the  city  is  in  “improving"  the  street. 

The  yellow  potato  onion  sets  are  in  the 
ground.  These  are  very  hardy  and  are 
always  planted  in  the  Fall,  as  they  are 
hard  to  keep  iu  Winter.  They  make  the 
earliest  ripe  onions  iu  June.  The  late 
crop  of  Stowell's  Evergreen  corn  is  now 
ready  for  the  table,  and  is  more  clear  of 
worms  that  earlier  crops.  Our  market 
truck  growers  have  had  an  unusually  fa¬ 
vorable  season,  and  high  prices  for  all 
crops,  though  the  muskmelons  dropped 
very  low  late  iu  the  season. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Compare  the  tree  in 
this  picture  with  the 
tree  in  the  lower 
picture.  In  each, 
both  fork  and  entire 
tree  are  shown.  The 
tree  in  thin  picture 
shows  health,  vigor, 
growth,  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  —  freedom 
fromSoaleand  Blight 
—as  a  rosult  of  spray¬ 
ing  with  “SCALE. 
CIDE.” 


r 


i 


While  this  tree  was 
actually  saved  by 
“SCALEOLDE”,  if  it 
had  been  sprayed 
with  “SCALECIDE’* 
several  years  sooner, 
it  would  have  been  a» 
big  and  profitable  as 
the  tree  shown  above. 


Scalecide  Kills  Scale 

— even  when  you  are  spraying 
primarily  for  Pear  Psylla,  Blight 
Canker ,  Collar  and  Root  Rot 

“OCALECIDE”,  as  its  name  implies,  eradicates 
Scale — for  15  years  it  has  been  the  recognized 
spray  for  this  pest.  Fortunately,  no  extra  spray¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  “Scalecide”  is  '‘the  com¬ 
plete  dormant  spray  ”!  At  one  spraying  you 
fight  Scale,  Pear  Psylla,  Fire  Blight,  Canker, 
Collar  and  Root  Rot — all  at  the  same  time  with 
one  operation. 

“Scalecide”  is  a  tree  invigoratoi — it  ‘makes 
a  tree  outgrow  its  troubles”.  It  is  perfectly 
soluble  in  water  (if  not  don’t  use  it)  and  con¬ 
tains  both  fungicidal  and  germicidal  properties. 
“Scalecide”  penetrates !  It  reaches  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  disease  without  injuring  the  delicate 
plant  tissues  in  the  slightest.  Moreover,  “Scale¬ 
cide”  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  use,  and  costs 
less  to  apply. 

“SCALECIDE”  has  literally  saved  many  orchards 
— and  will  improve  any  orchard.  If  yours  is  in 
good  condition  it  will  make  it  better;  if  in  bad 
condition  it  will  make  it  good.  The  rest  is  up 
to  you  !  A  fair  trial  will  never  be  regretted. 

Send  today  foe  copy  of  our  guarantee.  Address  Dcp't  25. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY 


“ Makes  a  Tree  Outgrow  Its  Troubles” 


Model  20 


Drain  Before 
Winter  Rains 


Get  ready  for  ditching  and  terracing  your  farm 
NOW.  Don’t  delay.  Water  standing  on  your  land 
during  the  winter  will  smother  the  soil,  kills  big  crop 
chances  for  next  year.  You  can  solve  the  open  ditch 
or  tile  ditch  problem  at  low  cost.  You  can  make  sure 
that  your  land  will  be  in  finest  condition  for  early  spring 
work.  Seed  will  germinate  much  quicker  and  be  healthier 
n  well-drained  soil.  Write  for  new  book  that  tella  how  to  do  it  with 


FARM  DITCHER 
Terracer&  Grader 


All-steel,  reversible,  lasts  a  lifetime.  Cuts  V-shaped  farm 
ditch,  open  drain,  tile  or  irrigation,  down  to  4  ft.  deep;  cleans  old 
ditches;  grades  roads;  builds  farm  terraces,  dikes  and  levees: 
works  in  any  soil,  wet  or  dry.  2,  4  and  6  horse  sizes;  large  size 
fine  for  tractor.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Solves  all  dirt-moving 
problems.  Write  and  find  out  how  to  make  big  crops  sure.  New, 
free  book  on  drainage,  irrigation  and  terracing.  Address 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  834  OWENSBORO,  KENTUCKY 


owHERSSy^Try’FOR.DO” 


DAYS 


FREE 


Works  wonders  on  Ford  cars.  Gives  engine  more  V 
power,  more  “pep,"  more  speed  Gives  4  to  6  miles  more  per  gal¬ 
lon.  Enables  you  to  locate  engine  trouble  instantly.  Overcomes  all 
plug  troubles.  Doubles  life  and  service  of  plugs.  Makes  old.  cracked  or 
worn  out  plugs  spark  like  new.  More  than  50,000  put  on  Ford  cars  in  last  three 
months.  Let  us  send  one  for  you  to  try  10  days  free  on  your  Ford. 

\'n  MnnAi/7  Just  send  us  your  name  and 
money  l  address,  and  we  will  send  you 
For-do”  complete,  postpaid,  ready  to  attach.  You  can  put  it  on 
in  3  minutes.  No  changes  necessary  in  car  or  engine,  no  holes  to 
bore,  easier  to  put  on  than  plugs.  Use  “For-do”  10  days  Free.  If 
you  find  it  does  everything  we  claim,  and  you  want  to  keep  it, 
send  only  $3.  If  you  are  not  pleased,  just  say  so— mail  it  back  and 
no  charge  will  be  made.  We  take  all  the  risk.  Send  today. 


G.  E.  COLBY  CO.,  Inc.  19  North  8th  Ave.  Maywood,  III. 


F"  -  - - : 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


BOOK/ $4 
TODAY;! 


EARP-THOMAS  CULTURES  CORP.,  Dept.  B. 

80  Lafayette  St.  New  York  City 


It  will  tell  you' 
how  to  grow  two' 
crops  ou  theJ 
same  soil  at  the 
same  time,  each 
benefiting  the 
other  and  leaving 
a  better  soil  for  the  following 
crops.  It  tells  you  how  to  make 
sure  of  good  stands  of  alfalfa 
and  clover,  even  ou  poor  soils, 
a  nd  how  to  reduce  your  fertilizer 
bills  by  oue-half  or  two-thirds. 

Fakmogekm.  the  recognized 
standard  of  seed  iuoeulants.  is 
always  fresh  and  active.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
last  moment  to  buy  your  cul¬ 
tures.  Bead  about  the  patented 
stopper  which  makes  this  pos¬ 
sible.  Drop  a  post-card  and 
we  will  mail  booklet  at  once. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price,  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  6ale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Wo  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  holises  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deli  Iterate  swindler,  irres|>on- 
siblc  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  uso  our  good 
ofliecs  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  bo  confused  witli  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  wo  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  ot  t  he  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tin:  lit  it  u,  ,\'kw- 
Yohkkr  when  writing  the  ad .  ,-rtiser 


DR.  LIPMAN  tells  us  on  first  page  of  some  of  the 
tilings  being  studied  at  Rothamsted.  Many  of 
us  can  remember  when  little  or  nothing  was  known 
of  the  work  of  bacteria.  At  the  agricultural  college 
where  the  writer  studied,  nearly  40  years  ago,  the 
word  “bacteria”  was  never  used  in  the  classroom. 
Apparently  no  one  know  what  these  tiny  forms  of 
life  were,  or  what  they  were  doing.  Life  went  on 
in  ignorance  of  them.  Today  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  an  intelligent  farmer  who  does  not  understand 
at  least  something  of  their  work,  and  who  lias  not 
known  the  benefit  in  bis  farming  of  what  scientists 
have  learned  about  bacteria.  And  now  we  find  that 
these  useful  forms  of  life — like  everything  else — have 
their  enemies,  the  protozoa,  and  we  must  learn  how 
to  tight  for  our  friends!  Well,  the  world  is  moving. 
No — not  exactly  that,  but  knowledge  is  increasing, 
and  it  is  through  the  power  of  knowledge  that  we 
are  to  move  the  world. 

* 


IF  we  were  asked  to  tell  the  chief  reason  why  the 
average  baek-to-t lie-lander  fails  to  make  good  on 
the  farm  we  should  say  too  much  overhead,  lie  gets 
out  over  bis  bead  too  much,  and  be  gets  a  lot  of 
advice — far  above  bis  bead,  but  we  do  not  mean 
that  entirely.  By  "overhead’*  we  mean  the  expenses 
or  charges  just  for  carrying  on  the  business  before 
any  start  at  earning  is  made.  The  tendency  is  to 
buy  too  expensive  an  equipment,  put  up  great  build¬ 
ings,  and  then  wait  to  have  them  tilled.  The  outfit 
is  too  big  for  the  job.  There  is  too  much  dead  capi¬ 
tal  in  equipment — particularly  in  buildings  and  home 
surroundings.  The  back-to-the-landcr  often  laughs 
at  what  he  calls  “those  old-time  farmers”  and  their 
equipment,  but  they  make  a  living,  and  more,  while 
the  excess  of  dead  capital  in  his  own  equipment  may 
spread  death  all  through  his  plans.  The  successful 
farmer  gets  the  “overhead”  down  under  foot.  Next 
in  importance  as  a  cause  of  failure  is  a  lack  of  liquid 
capital.  The  beginner  seems  to  think  that  farming 
ought  to  run  itself  and  also  provide  capital.  The 
fact  is  there  is  greater  need  of  purchasing  capital  in 
farming  than  in  any  other  business.  Many  back-to- 
the-Ianders  tie  up  too  much  of  their  money  in  land 
and  equipment,  and  have  nothing  left  to  work  on. 
You  have  got  to  have  money  as  well  as  muscle  if 
you  expect  to  work  a  farm  right. 

* 


THERE  is  one  sure  tiling  we  must  all  have  if  we 
expect  to  get  what  is  due  to  farming.  1  bat  is 
local  pride.  We  have  got  to  have  the  feeling  that  our 
locality  or  our  town  is  just  about  the  finest  place 
on  earth  in  which  men  and  women  can  live.  And  it 
can  be  made  so  if  we  can  get  out  and  develop  local 
pride  in  the  old  town.  You  may  say  that  would 
be  a  job  in  your  town.  Perhaps,  but  so  much  the 
more  pride  in  it  if  you  can  succeed  in  putting  the 
thought  over.  True  love  of  country  is  based  on  the 
feeling  that  your  locality  is  the  best  spot  on  earth 
for  a  home. 

if 


It  lias  been  a  too  common  error  hitherto  to  consider 
quite  unimportant  as  to  whether  the  individual  ie- 
ived  from  five  to  10  grams  of  butter  in  his  daily 
ition,  or  whether  this  was  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
imber  of  calories  of  carbohydrates.  Indeed,  the  ques- 
Dii  at  once  arises  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  ad- 
sable  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  carbohydrates  designed 
r  human  food  to  the  purpose  of  feeding  milch  cows  in 
•der  to  increase  the  quota  of  butter  or  milk  in  human 
ct,  even  when  this  roundabout  method  involves  a  loss 
calories  as  has  been  demonstrated.  It  is  quite  pos- 
1,1,.  that  such  a  small  sacrifice  of  combustible  material 
j«ht  vield  a  very  essential  and  important  augmentation 
the  nutritive  value  of  tin;  daily  ration,  just,  as  we 
und  the  immense  superiority  of  the  diet  containing 
5  per  cent  of  hotter. 

HIE  Scientific  American  prints  that  as  part  of 
the  report  of  Dr.  Ilans  Aron.  1  hat  report  gi\es 
results  of  feeding  experiments  in  Germany  dur¬ 


ing  the  war.  The  great  food  trouble  In  Germany 
arose  from  si  lack  of  fats.  However  we  nmy  praise 
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the  hard  hone  and  lean  muscle  of  our  Yankee  soldiers 
at  the  front,  it  was  tlio  lack  of  suitable  fat  behind  the 
line  which  did  much  to  wear  down  the  German  nation. 
Before  the  great  war  most  people  seemed  to  agree  that 
one  form  of  fat  was  about  as  good  as  another  in  its 
feeding  value.  Most  of  our  rations  for  human  beings 
were  built  up  on  that  idea.  This  great  human  feed¬ 
ing  experiment  in  Germany  has  exploded  that  theory, 
and  proved  fhe  tremendous  superiority  of  butterfat 
over  all  “substitutes.”  The  suggestion  is  made  in 
the  above  quotation  that  it.  might  be  more  profitable 
to  feed  grain  to  a  cow  and  let  her  make  it  over  into 
milk  and  butter.  While  this  would  mean  some  loss 
in  carbohyd rates  or  starchy  food,  the  butterfat  pro¬ 
duced  from  this  food  would  be  of  such  superior 
feeding  value  that  the  loss  in  quantity  would  be 
turned  into  a  gain  in  quality.  Thus  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  cow  has  this  wonderful  power 
of  putting  new  values  into  food.  The  scientific  men 
have  under  the  old  idea  of  food  values  shown  the  great 
loss  in  human  food  values  by  feeding  a  ton  of  wheat 
or  corn  or  oats  to  livestock.  Their  figures  were  true 
so  long  as  no  allowance  was  made  for  the  quality 
of  the  food  in  meat  or  milk.  Now  we  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  true  value  of  dairy  products.  The  cow 
with  her  butterfat  and  the  lien  with  her  egg-yolk 
give  us  the  needed  vitamines  as  no  other  animals 
do.  As  we  learn  more  and  more  of  these  tilings  it 
will  become  more  evident  that  dairying  and  poultry 
keeping  are  absolutely  essential  industries. 

* 

A  Fraud,  a  Cow  and  an  Injunction 

It  therefore  becomes  ‘apparent  that  no  action  can  be 
taken  by  you  at  this  meeting  that  would  ia  any  way 
affect  the  records  of  Oliver  Cabana,  .lr.  The  questions, 
however,  that  have  been  raised  go  to  the  very  heart  and 
life  of  the  association,  and  if  the  contention  is  true,  then 
any  records  made  during  the  last  four  years  and  re¬ 
corded,  or  any  officers  or  directors  elected  during  the 
last  four  years,  when  ttie  national  meetings  have  been 
held  outside  the  State  of  New  York  would  be  invalid. 

*  *  *  *  And  until  these  problems  have  been  de¬ 
cided  by  the  court  my  own  judgment  is  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  that  in  the  most  remote  contingent  in¬ 
fringes  even  the  spirit  of  the  injunction. 

HAT  is  part  of  the  address  of  President  1).  D. 
Aitken  of  the  Holstein  Breeders’  Association  of 
America.  He  had  called  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
to  consider  the  great  question  arising  out  of  the 
questionable  tests  made  by  Charles  Cole.  We  have 
all  been  waiting  for  these  directors  to  take  some 
definite  action  in  the  matter.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
explain  why  they  did  not  do  so.  Crooked  work  in 
this  test  was  fairly  demonstrated,  not  only  by  John 
Arfmann,  but  by  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station. 
The  evidence  was  so  clear  that  Cole  went  before  the 
executive  committee  in  Chicago  and  made  a  full 
confession  and  statement  in  detail,  giving  particulars 
about  herds  and  cows  and  men  figuring  in  his  fraud¬ 
ulent  work.  No  effort  was  made  to  force  this  out 
of  Cole.  He  seemed  perfectly  candid,  and  said  he 
came  on  his  own  accord.  Another  meeting  of  the 
committee  was  held,  at  which  John  Arfmann,  Oliver 
Cabana  and  others  who  owned  cows  with  records 
put  under  suspicion  were  present.  At  this  meeting 
Mr.  Cabana  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  testing, 
but  admitted  that  he  had  paid  a  large  bonus  ($3,000) 
to  Cole  for  obtaining  a  50-lb.  record.  Another  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  Buffalo,  and  at  this  meeting  Mr. 
Cabana’s  lawyer  presented  an  affidavit  signed  by 
Cole.  This  stated  that  what  he  swore  to  at  Chicago 
was  untrue,  and  that  all  his  records  were  honest 
and  square.  To  show  the  character  of  Cole  it  is 
stated  that  the  day  before  this  affidavit  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  Chicago  Cole  appeared  before  a  committee 
of  breeders  and  showed  them  in  detail  just  bow  this 
fraudulent  scheme  could  be  worked! 

Mr.  Cabana  promised  to  furnish  the  committee 
with  his  barn  records.  These  records  were  wanted 
to  show  how  the  per  cent  of  fat  varied  during  cer¬ 
tain  tests.  It  would  he  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
man  of  Mr.  Cabana’s  standing  would  instantly  offer 
all  his  records  and  demand  the  most  searching  and 
open  investigation.  He  finally  declined,  through  bis 
attorney,  to  furnish  these  records  and,  instead  of 
joining  with  the  directors  to  clean  up  the  bad  mess, 
regardless  of  who  was  hurt,  he  secured  an  injunc¬ 
tion  restraining  the  association,  its  directors,  officers 
or  agents  from  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
records  as  they  stand  on  the  books  affecting  his 
animals!  Until  that  injunction  is  removed  the 
directors  are  powerless  to  act.  They  have,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  secured  good  counsel  and  will  fight  the 
injunction  in  the  courts.  We  give  this  plain  recital 
of  the  facts  without  comment.  That  may  lie  reserved 
until  the  court  acts  on  this  injunction.  The  case 
luxs  now  broadened  out  into  a  moral  issue,  and  one 
involving  the  very  foundation  principles  upon  which 
a  herd  association  should  be  built.  For  if  any  of 
the  records  of  such  an  association  must  carry  any 
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suggestion  of  fraud  or  suspicion,  or  if  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  powerless  to  act  freely  and  independently, 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  an  association  should 
exist. 

* 

SEVERAL  people  have  asked  lately  if  we  do  not 
get  discouraged  at  the  slow  progress  farmers  seem 
to  be  making  in  gaining  their  rights.  It.  is  evident  that 
capital  and  organized  labor  are  lighting  a  desperate 
battle  for  supremacy,  while  the  unorganized  fanners 
stand  by  and  let  these  great  conflicting  interests  gain 
power.  They  see  a  man  like  Charles  11.  Betts  grasp 
control  of  a  great  party  organization  and  defiantly 
assert  that  the  fanners  will  nullify  their  own  words 
and  support  him.  They  see  other  instances  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  politics  where  farmers  do  not  seem  to  look 
ahead  and  grasp  their  own  interests — and  these 
friends  ask  if  we  are  not  discouraged.  We  quickly 
answer  no!  We  never  get  discouraged  in  a  good 
cause.  We  have  been  in  the  tight  a  great  many 
years,  and  have  seen  the  thing  grow  slowly  and  im¬ 
perceptibly  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  surely.  All 
evolution  is  of  slow  growth,  but  it  is  safer  and  saner 
than  revolution.  An  evolution  of  the  farmers’  view 
of  public  matters  is  surely  going  on.  Betts  and  his 
sort  represent  the  last  of  the  old-time  habits  and 
methods  which  have  for  years  held  farmers  in  a 
form  of  political  slavery.  The  very  fact  that  strong 
men  are  found  to  fight  Betts  and  his  kind  openly 
and  with  arguments  based  on  the  rights  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  most  hopeful  thing  that  has  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  us.  Discouraged!  Wo  do  not  recognize 
the  word.  YVe  go  right  on  working  with  tiie  utmost 
confidence  that  in  their  good  time  the  farmers  will 
get  together — the  strong,  solid,  conservative  class 
they  have  always  been — and  master  the  situation. 
The  leaven  is  working.  The  bread  will  rise  before 
you  realize  it. 

if 

AT  a  recent  poultry  meeting  two  hens  were  exhib¬ 
ited.  One  had  a  pullet  record  of  1514  eggs,  the 
other  laid  so.  Visitors  were  asked  to  select  the  good 
hen  from  the  drone  on  their  shape  und  appearance. 
At  least  80  per  cent  of  experienced  hen  men  were 
able  to  do  this  correctly,  and  they  fill  seemed  to 
follow  much  the  same  method.  In  selecting  pullets 
they  also  agreed  quite  well,  and  nearly  all  stated 
that  they  hud  acquired  this  knowledge  within  the 
past  five  years.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  egg- 
laying  contests  and  the  breeding  experiments  have 
taught  us  how  to  analyze  a  In  n.  There  have  always 
been  men  who  through  dose  observation  and  “in¬ 
stinct.”  act) uired  tin*  power  to  tell  what  a  good  hen 
ought  to  look  and  feel  like.  They  did  not  quite 
know  how  it  was  done,  but  science  lias  studied  and 
classified  these  various  methods  until  a  certain  rule 
is  being  worked  out.  Some  men  will  always  he 
more  expert  at  it  than  others,  but  the  last  few  years 
have  put  the  atnilyxis  of  a  In  n  mi  a  solid  foundation. 
The  result  is  that  fewer  drones  will  be  kept.  This 
personal  selection  in  connection  with  the  trap  nest 
will  develop  a  strain  of  layers  above  the  average. 
We  know  from  our  own  experience  that  pullets  that 
are  own  sisters  in  breeding  vary  greatly  in  laying 
power.  This  difference  seems  to  be  chiefly  flue  to 
differences  of  shape  <>r  disposition.  YVe  must  know 
bow  to  judge  a  layer  ns  well  ns  how  to  breed  lier. 
Organizing  the  analysis  <>f  a  ben  puts  the  poultry 
business  into  its  A  II  ('— analysis,  breeding,  care. 


Brevities 

Cuba  takes  about  $3,000,000  of  our  potatoes  each 
year. 

When  a  man  says  be  “means  business”  it  will  de¬ 
pend  on  whether  he  has  any  business  in  him. 

Rye  seeded  with  buckwheat  has  made  a  good  start 
with  us  this  year.  When  the  buckwheat  is  cut  this  rye 
will  cover  the  ground. 

( )ru  advice  is  to  patronize  the  home  newspaper.  Ad¬ 
vertise  in  it  and  write  for  it  It  will  then  serve  you 
and  not  the  other  "master.” 

“No  man  can  serve  two  masters.”  Therefore  find 
the  true  one — the  one  that  will  serve  you  in  time  of 
need — and  give  him  all  your  power. 

A  good  housekeeper  can  make  flour  into  bread  which 
truly  is  the  staff  of  life.  A  poor  housekeeper  can  take 
the  same  flour  and  make  a  mess  that  would  be  the  Cain 
of  life ! 

Reports  from  England  stub'  that  last  Winter  good 
apples  brought  00  cents  a  pound  in  London.  The  Food 
Controller  has  now  limited  tin*  price  to  18  cents.  This. 
th<*y  say,  is  too  low  to  permit  shipment  of  the  highest 
class  fruit! 

Many  a  mysterious  fire  around  the  barn  and  straw- 
stack  has  been  started  by  a  dust,  explosion  in  the 
separator.  There  is  more  <>f  this  than  you  think.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  will  send 
facts  about  it. 

During  the  month  of  August  there  were  345  reports 
of  violation  of  the  conservation  law  in  New  York,  with 
only  one  acquittal!  I’ he  re  were  43  hunting  licenses 
forfeited  because  the  hunters  did  not  show  their  buttons 
or  carry  the  license. 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Men  and  Iein^  Cars 

A  Case  of  Robbery  Unless  We  Stop  It 


CHANGING  THE  SYSTEM.— The  United  States 
Railroat  Administration  has  proposed  a  new  tariff  for 
icing  ear:  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  transit  to  market. 
Heretofore  the  Southern  and  transcontinental  hauls  have 
been  subject  to  a  “stated  charge”  for  icing  by  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and  in  the  Northeastern  territory  shippers  have 
paid  for  the  ice  they  actually  used,  whether  furnished  by 
the  railroads  or  by  private  concerns.  The  railroads  now 
propose  to  make  a  uniform  rate  for  icing  which  they 
call  a  “stated  charge,”  without  regard  to  the  amount  of 
ice  necessary  to  use  or  the  distance  to  be  hauled,  and 
without  taking  into  account  the  difference  between  va¬ 
rieties,  weather  or  season  conditions,  and  even  without 
distinguishing  between  products  direct  from,  the  field  and 
those  which  are  pre-cooled,  or  taken  from  cold  storage. 

EVIDENCE  GIVEN.— During  a  brief  hearing  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Kohlmann  made  an  exhibit  to  show  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  tariff  on  a  shipment  from  Hilton, 
N.  Y.,  to  New  York  City : 

Cost  as  per  Rail¬ 
road  Exhibit 
1918  1919 

Initial  icing  of  the  car  (5  tons)....  $21.00  $31.50 


Re-icing  of  car  at  Rochester  (2  tons).  8.04  12.00 

Re-icing  of  car  at  Earners  (1*4  tons)  6.02  8.03 

Switching  car  at  icing  and  re-icing 

stations  at  35c  per  switch .  1.05  1.05 

Haulage  of  the  ice  in  the  bunkers — 1c 

per  100  lbs.  per  mile .  3.20  3.20 

Hunker  damage  .  5.00  5.00 

Supervision  . 4.00  4.00 


$49.51  $65.98 


The  railroad  experts  testified  that  this  tariff  is  pro¬ 
posed,  “not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  revenue,”  but 
“in  the  interest  of  uniformity,”  and  every  car  which  is 
iced  at  all  for  New  York  is  to  receive  one  initial  iciug 
of  five  tons  and  two  re-icings.  Whether  needed  or  not, 
S1/*  tons  of  ice  are  to  be  used.  If  the  cars  will  not  hold 
it.  it  is  to  be  paid  fob. 

BUNKER  CAPACITY. — For  the  sake  of  and  in  the 
interest  of  uniformity  all  cars  are  supposed  to  hold  five 
tons  of  ice  in  their  bunkers,  although  only  a  few  of  the 
refrigerator  cars  in  use  have  bunkers  which  will  hold 
five  tons  of  ice,  and  the  buukers  of  some  cars  will  not 
hold  1  y-2  tons  of  ice.  Furthermore,  the  bunker  capacity 
was  expressed  in  cubic  feet  and  the  statement  that  a 
cubic  foot  of  ice  weighs  57.4  lbs.  was  made.  The  rail¬ 
road  exhibits  showed  that  when  the  bunkers  are  filled 
with  chunk  ice  it  is  seldom  possible  to  put  in  more  than 
37  lbs.  of  ice  per  cubic  foot  of  space.  The  bunkers  of 
most  of  the  cars  are  not  of  five-ton  capacity,  and  there 
is  a  loss  of  space  when  chunk  ice  is  used,  and  frequently 
but  32  to  35  lbs.  of  ice  are  used  per  cubit  foot  of  space. 

CAR  INSULATION. — The  insulation  of  the  cars, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  vital  of  all  the  factors  involved 
in  this  whole  question,  has  thus  far  been  ignored  by  the 
railroads.  But  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  ice  used  in  iciug 
a  car  is  used  to  cool  the  commodity;  the  rest  is  used  in 
cooling  the  air  outside  the  car.  and  the  amount  so  wasted 
varies  with  the  insulation  of  the  car. 

FORMER  ARRANGEMENTS.— Shippers  filed  a 
series  of  maps  at  the  New  York  hearing,  showing  where 
tin-  rail  movement  originated  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  also  that  much  of  this  development  had  been  made 
upon  a  distinct  understanding  with  the  railroads  that 
they  would  provide  adequate  and  proper  facilities  for 
transporting  the  commodities.  Further,  that  in  this 
proposed  tariff  the  Railroad  Administration  seeks  to  de¬ 
stroy  this  understanding  by  their  claim  that  the  charges 
for  transporting  peaches,  for  instance,  was  predicated 
on  the  movement  of  the  commodity  in  a  box  car,  and 
that  a  charge  of  $5  for  the  use  of  a  refrigerator  car 
would  therefore  be  warranted.  The  growers  point  out 
that  the  development  of  this  production  was  based  on 
the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  and  refrigerator  cars  alone, 
not  on  box  cars. 

RE-ICING. — The  exhibit  also  showed  the  percentage 
of  the  movement  which  went  on  the  initial  icing;  for  in¬ 
stance,  from  Rochester  47  per  cent  of  the  peaches  moved 
without  re-icing,  while  82  per  cent  of  the  apples,  92  per 
cent  of  the  onions,  80  per  cent  of  the  celery,  moved  on 
the  initial  icing  only. 

COST  OF  ICE. — The  railroad  representative  testified 
that  in  normal  years  the  ice  was  frequently  hauled  from 
the  Adirondncks  to  Rochester,  while  ice  is  hauled  from 
Sodus  Point  to  Parkersburg,  \V.  Va.  The  average  cost 
of  ice  on  some  of  the  lines  as  shown  in  their  exhibits 
was  as  high  as  $12.61  per  ton.  The  shippers  submitted 
evidence  that  in  New  York  they  had  in  the  past  and 
generally  could  ice  their  own  cars  at  less  than  $3  per 
ton,  and  that  they  failed  to  see  why  they  should  not,  in 
the  interest  of  economy  alone,  continue  to  ice  their  own 
cars,  and  one  of  the  contentions  of  the  shippers  is  that 
they  should  continue  on  the  "cost  of  ice  per  ton  basis” 
on  the  ground  that  in  view  of  the  varying  conditions 
and  short  hauls  it  is  impossible  to  assess  a  stated  charge 
justly. 

AN  ENORMOUS  INCREASE.— Under  the  new 
tariff  shippers  who  formerly  paid  $10  to  $20  for  icing 
will  pay  from  $65  to  $70.  In  some  cases  it  means  50c 
a  barrel  on  apples.  There  is  a  large  movement  in  which 
two  to  three  tons  of  ice  appear  to  be  adequate.  This  is 
true  of  celery  moving  from  cold  storage,  apples  from 
cold  storage,  in  which  case  a  little  ice  is  used  principally 
to  prevent  the  apples  “sweating.”  Peaches  which  have 
been  pre-cooled  require  less  ice  than  those  from  the  field. 
Cabbage  shipped  in  the  Spring  to  Southern  points  is 
frequently  ordered  iced  in  transit  when  it  reaches 
warmer  regions —  in  fact,  the  exhibits  made  sii  far  show 
that  the  shippers  are  practicing  economy  and  are  icing 
intelligently  at  costs  so  much  lower  than  those  proposed 
that  in  some  cases  the  proposed  increase  is  one  of  1.790 


per  cent.  In  m<5st  of  the  cases  it  is  an  increase  of  200 
to  600  per  cent. 

NO  TIME  FOR  EXTRAVAGANCE.— The  growers 
and  shippers  contend  that  these  increases  are  so  great  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  commodities  that  it  will  have  a 
most  serious  effect  upon  the  movement,  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  curtail  production.  The  present  is  no  time  for 
such  ^extravagance.  They  will  gladly  pay  for  service 
rendered,  but  feel  that  a  service  should  be  performed  by 
those  who  can  most  economically  perform  it.  In  icing 
cars  in  New  York,  many  of  the  shippers  have  icing  facil¬ 
ities  of  their  own  and  they  have  built  a  large  number  of 
cold  storages  where  pre-cooling  of  fruit  and  the  icing  of 
ears  is  now  performed  at  very  reasonable  rates.  A  sys¬ 
tem  is  established.  It  is  working  efficiently.  To  destroy 
it  would  be  an  economic  wrong. 

ASSOCIATED  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  INDUSTRIES 
of  NEW  York. 


Candid  Statement  About  a  Canner 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  the  following  pointed 
letter,  taken  from  the  Capital  Times.  It  is  from  a 
Southern  cattleman  to  a  commission  firm.  It  is  print¬ 
ed  here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  say  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  35-cert  dollar.  We  have  seen  no 
answer  to  it.  Tf  there  is  any  we  will  print  it: 

Urania,  La.,  July  28,1919. 
Cassidy  Southwestern  (  ommission  Co., 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Gentlemen  : 

We  received  your  stock  report  last  week  and  note 
that  canners  were  still  selling  at  4 y±e. 

It  happened  that  the  same  day  we  butchered  a  cow 
that  would  class  as  a  canner,  and  we  are  giving  you  the 
full  figures,  comparing  what  this  cow  brought  and  what 
she  would  have  brought  had  we  shipped  her  to  St.  Louis 
and  sold  her  as  a  canner.  She  weighed  525  lbs.  gross, 
and  she  dressed  227  lbs.  beef,  at  25c  per  lb. — $56.75. 
TJie  hide.  52  lbs.,  at  40c — $20.80 — making  a  total  of 
$77.50.  Had  we  shipped  her  to  St.  Louis,  weighing  525 
lbs.,  less  10  per  cent  for  shrinkage  en  route,  52  lbs., 
total  gross  473  lbs.,  price  offered  4  Vic,  would  bring 
$20.10,  less  freight  and  commission  of  le  per  lb. — $4.73 
— leaving  a  net  amount  of  $15.37  that  we  would  have 
received  for  this  cow  in  St.  Louis,  which  brought  us 
$77.50  here  after  being  butchered.  I  think  I  have  been 
very  conservative  in  my  figures  for  the  price  of  beef.  25c 
I  er  lb.,  as  a  packer’s  agent  was  here  this  morning  and 
said  it  was  worth  30c.  The  price  of  40c  per  lb.  for  the 
hide  is  also  very  conservative,  since  we  sold  hides  the 
same  day  that  this  cow  was  butchered  at  41U.C  per  lb. 
and  the  next  day  we  were  offered  45c. 

Now  the  most  ridiculous  part  about  this  business  is 
that  if  we  had  come  to  the  question  of  shipping  her  to 
St.  Louis  and  selling  her  as  a  canner  or  just  killing  her 
here  and  selling  the  hide,  throwing  all  beef  away,  we 
would  have  been  ahead  of  the  game  $5.43  as  against 
shipping  her  to  St.  Louis.  This  matter  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  and  I  am  writing  you  at  length,  asking  if  you  cau 
give  me  some  information  why  such  condition's  exist. 
This  cow’s  hide  alone  is  worth  as  much  in  St.  Louis  as 
here  and  at  the  price  of  40c  it  amounts  to  $20.80.  where¬ 
as  the  whole  cow  would  only  bring  $15.27  if  sold  as  a 
canner  in  St.  Louis. 

If  you  can  explain  the  above  matter  to  me  I  would 
be  greatly  obliged  to  you,  as  I  admit  I  am  greatly  puz¬ 
zled  over  tiie  proposition.  Yours  very  truly, 

Q.  T.  IIARDTNER. 


The  Wheat  and  Bread  Situation 

If  t he  price  of  wheat  which  the  farmer  receives  were 
reduced  50c  or  75c  a  bushel,  it  would  mean  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  bread  to  the  consumer  of  not  more  than 
1c  or  1M.C  a  loaf.  <  >f  the  $29.10  the  wheat  necessary  to 
produce  a  barrel  of  flour  costs  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
consumer  in  the  form  of  bread,  the  farmer  receives  oulv 
$9.06.  or  less  than  one-third.  Millers  and  middlemen 
get  the  rest.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  wheat  growers 
are  rolling  in  wealth  because  of  a  Government  guaran¬ 
teed  price. 

That  statement  is  credited  to  President  W.  M. 
Jardlne  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College.  After  a 
tour  of  Kansas  he  finds  so  little  ground  plowed  that 
the  chances  now  are  for  hut  little  more  than  half  the 
wheat  seeding  of  one  year  ago.  About  the  only  way 
now  to  got  in  tin*  average  number  of  acres  is  to  disk 
cornfields  after  cutting  the  corn  and  seed  without 
plowing.  The  figures  given  above  are  based  on  the 
price  of  bread  as  compared  with  the  farmers’  price 
of  wheat.  We  have  figured  this  out  again  and  again, 
and  reached  the  same  conclusion.  The  "authorities” 
have  been  challenged  again  and  again  to  show  where 
such  figuring  is  wrong.  An  ounce  of  wheat  makes  an 
ounce  of  bread — providing  for  the  bran  and  shorts 
and  also  for  what  goes  into  the  bread  with  the  flour. 
Wheat  will  not  go  below  $2  per  bushel  until  prices 
for  labor,  machinery  and  other  necessities  go  lower 
in  price. 


The  Plenty  Food  League 

Last  Winter  some  women  of  the  borough  of  Bronx, 
New  York  City,  organized  the  Plenty  Food  League. 
These  women  believe  that  every  person  should  have 
plenty  of  food  to  supply  normal  growth  for  children 
and  maintenance  of  health,  strength  and  vigor  for 
adults.  They  believe  that  the  only  way  to  insure  this 
full  supply  of  food  is  to  encourage  the  farmer  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  by  paying  him  the  cost  of  production,  and  by 
organizing  an  economical  system  of  distribution  so  that 
consumption  may  lie  increased  ami  a  ready  market 
found  for  farm  produce.  These  women  believe  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  a  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  to  prevent  waste,  reduce  cost  of  truiusporta- 


tion,  provide  ample  storage,  secure  abattoirs  and  other 
finishing  and  preserving  facilities,  provide  ample  ter¬ 
minal  markets  with  State  regulation  and  control,  to 
the  end  that  all  the  food  produced  may  be  taken  prompt¬ 
ly  from  the  farmer’s  hands  when  produced,  assembled, 
graded,  packed  and  shipped,  and  sold  in  an -open  market 
free  from  speculation,  monopoly,  manipulation  or 
profiteering,  under  the  free  operation  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

The  women  of  the  whole  city  quickly  indorsed  these 
practical  purposes,  and  the  Plenty  Food  League  spread 
not  only  over  this  city,  but  over  the  whole  State.  It 
already  numbers  350,000  members,  ami  has  a  committee 
in  every  county  of  the  State. 

Just  now  we  want  the  men  and  women  of  the  farms 
to  help  us  get  a  cheaper  distribution  of  milk  for  city 
children.  W  e  want  to  pay  dairymen  a  fair  price  for 
production,  because  we  want  to  keep  farmers  producing 
milk  so  that  we  can  have  a  full  supply ;  but  we  know 
that  milk  should  be  and  can  be  delivered  for  less  than 
it  now  costs,  and  we  want  the  men  and  women  of  the 
country  to  help  us  get  it.  This  will  help  the  producers 
as  well  as  ourselves,  because  it  will  increase  the  demand 
for  milk. 

This  has.  now  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  social  prob- 
lem.  Politics  has  produced  the  present  wasteful  system 
and  the  State  must  help  us  correct  it.  Members  of  the 
I  ienty  hood  League  are  pledged  to  vote  only  for  can¬ 
didates  for  Governor  and  Legislature  who  promise  to 
iavor  measures  for  economic  food  distribution.  We 
want  country  men  and  women  to  help  us  in  this  work 
We  ask  them  to  join  our  League,  and  to  attend  our 
meetings.  There  are  no  fees.  We  are  not  looking  for 
money.  We  want  three  full  meals  a  day  for  our  chil- 
(Iron,  and  wo  want  to  pay  thoso  who  produce  it,  but 
we  want  to  escape  the  tax  of  the  speculator  Will  thp 
farm  people  help? 

MRS.  LOUIS  REED  welz miller.  Chairman. 


Western  Farmers  and  the  Farm  Bureau 

I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  article  appearing 
on  page  1349.  entitled  "The  American  Farmer  in  Poli¬ 
tics.  lou  might  be  interested  to  know  that  there  is  a 
movement  on  foot  in  this  section  to  do  the  very  thing 
that  you  suggest.  There  is  a  feeling  at  present  that  one 
ot  the  greatest  needs  is  for  legislation  favorable  to  farm¬ 
ers,  and,  seemingly,  there  is  no  agency  organized  to  take 
care  of  this  feature  alone. 

rI  he  proposition  that  is  being  undertaken  here  is  to  so 
organize  the  farmers  as  to  be  able  to  support  a  Countv 
Agent  from  the  farmers’  funds  alone,  cutting  loose  from 
all  public  funds.  Personally.  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  tor  the  good  of  the  agricultural  interests  th:  must 
be  done.  I  have  been  a  County  Agent  myself,  ami  know 
bow  hard  it  is  to  serve  two  masters,  and  I  know  that 
many  of  the.n  are  refraining  from  doing  a  lot  that  they 
feel  should  be  done  simply  from  fear  of  criticism  on  the 
PaU  “,1  some  grain  dealer,  fertilizer  merchant  or  the 
like.  The  numerous  persecutions  of  dairymen,  one  of 
which  going  on  in  Cleveland  at  the  present  time,  is 
tending  to  make  the. farmers  realize  more  than  ever  that 
they  must  have  their  own  organization,  with  an  agent 
answerable  to  no  one  but  themselves  t 

Ohio. 

^  •  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  we  get  from 

man;  parts  of  the  Middle  1\  est.  I  >ur  there  the  idea  of 
supporting  the  (  ounty  Agent  entirely  through  money 
contributed  by  farmers  is  becoming  more  and  more  pop- 
i:bir.  This  correspondent  states  the  reason  for  this  feel¬ 
ing  clear h .  1  hus  far  the  plan  has  not  made  much  head¬ 

way  in  tiie  Last.  Our  farmers  are  perhaps  more  con¬ 
servative.  and  are  more  in  the  habit  of  letting  the  officers 
and  “leaders"  conduct  su<-h  business  for  them.  Yet  the 
plans  which  th«-  \\  esteru  men  are  now  putting  through 
really  originated  in  New  York  at  the  meeting  in  Ithaca 
during  farmers’  week  last  Winter.  At  that  time  prom¬ 
inent  Farm  Bureau  men  from  Western  States  attended 
and  talked  the  situation  over.  They  went  home  and  be¬ 
gan  starting  State  Jh  ederatious.  with  an  increased  mein 
bership  fee.  In  New  York  and  New  England  an  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  increase  the  membership  fee  from 
$1  to  $2.  At  several  points  in  the  Middle  West  farmers 
say  they  are  willing  to  put  up  $10  each  if  they  can  dom- 
niate  the  r  arm  Bureau  and  run  it  in  their  own  interests 
entirely. 


“The  Banner  American  County” 

Mr.  Weaver  told  the  truth  on  page  1387.  Lancaster 
County,  l’a..  stands  alone.  The  writer  has  studied  and 
worked  hard  to  be  a  good  farmer,  but  shrinks  to  a  finger 
length  when  there.  Anyone  crossing  it  on  a  train,  in 
any  direction,  will  have  some  of  the  miieeit  taken  out  of 
him. 

"What  is  the  cause?”  Mr.  Weaver  asks,  and  then 
gives  diversified  farming  and  methods  of  marketing,  but 
he  only  deals  with  incidentals.  He  slighted  the  first, 
main  cause.  The  first  settlers  were  men  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  choice  of  soil,  but  would  have  made  a  gar¬ 
den  of  any  kind.  Lancaster  proves  that  the  farm  own¬ 
ers  there  taught  their  children  industry  and  a  love  of  the 
farm.  Very  few  of  them  were  attracted  by  town  glitter, 
or  the  near-dollar  of  town  wages,  but  nearly  all  stayed 
to  help  get  more  land,  there  or  elsewhere,  and  improve 
every  foot  of  it. 

Their  money  and  their  efforts  were  all  directed  by  the 
command,  "Increase,  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth" 
in  the  country  districts,  and  now  they  have  something  to 
show  for  it.  They  are  among  the  best  fixed  people  on 
earth.  The  investigators  who  are  trying  to  find  the 
elusive  cause  of  “profiteering."  while  making  so  much 
expense  and  disturbance,  can  get  the  answer  there,  in 
staidly.  Any  w’ho  want  points  on  the  rural  church, 
school  or  the  hired  help  troubles  can  get  the  full  explan¬ 
ation  there. 

Abandoned  farms,  sorrowful  and  criminal  evidences 
of  the  reason  for  them,  and  farm  vandalism  are  un¬ 
known  there.  Peace  and  plenty  are  always  in  evidence, 
and  right  now  during  these  years  of  leanness,  is  then- 
harvest  of  money-getting.  "The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,"  and  they  deserve  it.  Their  interest,  which  made 
them  skillful,  intelligent  and  industrious,  is  bringing  re¬ 
turns.  Lancaster  County,  compared  with  many  other 
counties,  is  a  startling  object  lesson  of  the  benefits  from 
tin-  proper  rearing  of  farm  children,  and  the  investment 
of  farm  savings  in  the  country.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 
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Remarkable  Variety 


)F  NEW  MERCHANDISE 
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New  York’s  newest  Fall  Dresses 

just  when  women’s  and  young  girls  dresses 
have  reached  a  price  level  that  is  almost  prohibi¬ 
tive,  The  Charles  William  Stores  announces  a  wide 
selection  at  really  amazing  prices. 

Bought  iust  on  the  eve  of  the  last  big  advance, 
selected  in  the  world’s  fashion  center,  these  charm¬ 
ing  models  fill  22  pages  of  the  New7  F  all  Catalog. 

The  model  on  the  left,  in  silk  georgette  Crepe 
and  lustrous  satin,  elaborately  embroidered,  in  Co¬ 
penhagen,  navy  blue  or  taupe,  at  only  $2:>.98, 
and  this  French  serge,  navy  blue,  w7ine  or  green, 
smartly  braided,  w7ith  embroidered  vest  at  $10. 98, 
give  an  idea  of  the  smartness  and  wonderful  values 
of  the  w7hole  selection. 

85  different  models  to  choose  from! 

And  prices  from  $4.59  to  $27.98. 

You  will  want  to  turn  first  to  pages  75  to  96 
in  your  new  Bargain  Book. 

Bargains  in  Children’s  Clothes 

Dozens  of  styles  in  children’s  coats 
and  dresses.  Coats  of  corduroy, 
chinchilla,  cheviot, plaid  mixture,  and 
other  materials,  from  #3.98  to  #16.98. 

The  child’s  coat  shown  here  is  soft 
all  wool  jersey  with  beaver  plush 
collar,  at  #13.98. 

See  pages  67-71, 109-113,  and  196-201. 
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Values 


An  achijment 
— when  things 


Stoi  :a 


In  the  face  of  an  unn 
The  Charles  William 
real  achievement  in  assem 
lection  of  merchandise  c 


So  resourceful,  so  suo 
buyers  been,  that  there 
splendid  stocks — in  every 
Charles  William  Stores. 

It  is  the  long  experien 
experts,  their  knowledge 


iffi  y 


;  so  scarce 

y  uncertain  market 
n  honestly  claim  a 
the  remarkable  col- 
ou  this  Fall. 


ill  have  our  expert 


today  big  stocks — 
of  the  forty-seven 

the  Charles  William 
arkets  and  sources, 


their  very  friendships  ini  trade,  that  make  it 
possible  to  offer  you  our  I  book  full  of  splendid 
stocks. 


The  new  catalog  is  justl 
should  reach  you  short)! 
pages,  you  will  realize  vj 
Stores  takes  such  pride  i 
wide  range  of  selection,! 
offer  when  goods  are  even 


the  press — your  copy 
When  you  turn  its 
he  Charles  William 
le  merchandise,  in  the 
b  greater  values  they 
ere  so  scarce. 


Waists  and  Skirts 

10  pages  of  waists — voile,  georgette,  crepe 
de  Chine,  taffeta,  poplin,  lawn,  soisette, 
linene,  silk— from  98c  to  #14.98.  The  crepe 
de  Chine  waist  shown  here  is  #4.39.  Pages 
97-107  will  fix  you  with  smart  waists  for  all 
winter,  at  a  fraction  of  what  you  expect¬ 
ed  to  spend. 

This  skirt  of  all  wool  chiffon  Panama  is 
#8.50.  For  other  splendid  values  turn  to 
pages  62-65,  72-74,  267. 

Everything  your  baby  need* 

From  a  9c  French  ivory  rattle  to 
a  60-piece  layette  at  #16.98.  This 
warm  sacqu7*  ac  59c  and  delicate  Val 
trimmed  dress  at  98c  show  the  kind 
of  valuer  you  will  find  for  your  baby 
on  pagf-  187-196. 


Bargains  for  Women 

Smart  wool  mixed  Thibet  coat.$  9.79 

All  wool  polo  velour  coat .  24.98 

Girls’  3-piece,  rainy  day  outfit,  coat, 

cap  and  schoolbag .  3.89 

Wool  mixed  serge  suit,  smartly  tai¬ 
lored,  plush  collar .  13.48 

Natural  fox  scarf,  silk  lined . 17.49 

Genuine  grained  leather  handbag  .98 
Wide,  straight  brim  hat  of  fancy 
woven  cloth.  Velvet  rose  at  side  1.98 
Pretty  checked  gingham  house  dress, 

Clain  chambray  collar  and  vestee  in 

armonizing  color . 1.98 

Nainsook  nightgown,  hemstitched  in 

pink,  an  unusual  bargain . 98 

White  coutil  corset,  medium  bust, 
long  hips,  4  hose  supporters. .  1.29 

Girls’  fleece  lined  union  suit . 98 

Silk  lisle  stockings — 3  pairs ....  1.00 

Maynard  kitchen  range  —  high  closet 
—6  lids .  32.96 

Look  in  your  Charles  William 
Stores  catalog  for  hundreds  of 
other  things  you  will  want. 


This  year’s  Men’s  Clothes,  at  other 


An  especially  noticeable  achievement  is  our 
wonderful  stock  of  all  wool  suits  and  over¬ 
coats.  These  were  secured  when  wool  was 
said  to  be  practically  impossible  to  get.  They 
are  of  splendid  quality,  and  at  prices  you  had 
not  dared  hope  for  this  season. 

One  of  the  season’s  most  popular  models 
is  this  fine  all  wool  cheviot  suit,  at  $23.75. 
This  handsome  ulsterette  in  olive  green  all  wool 
cheviot  is  only  $19.98. 

There  are  styles  to  suit  every  build  and 
every  taste.  It  will  be  well  worth  your  wrhile 
to  go  carefully  over  every  page  from  344  to 
366  in  our  Catalog. 

Complete  Outfitter*  to  Boys 

Not  a  need  of  your  boy,  from  2  to  19  years,  has 
been  overlooked.  Go  carefully  over  pages  341-343, 
and  pages  370-384  in  our  Fall  and  Winter  Catalog. 

Illustrated  is  a  fine  value  in  wool  mixed  cheviot, 
popular  skirt  model,  at  #10.75. 


Bargains  for  Men 

Dress  shirt  of  striped  Percale. .  $  .98 
Heavy-weight  ulster,  wool  -  mixed, 

astrakhan  cloth  collar .  1 1.98 

Serviceable  navy-blue,  wool- mixed 

serge  suit .  12.60 

Handsome  all  wool  serge  suit,  first- 

class  tailoring .  16.98 

Gray  flannelette  work  shirt. . . .  1.09 

Flannelette  pajamas,  striped .  .  .  1.89 

Fleece-lined  union  suit .  1.98 

Warm  heavy  wool-mixed  socks,  white 


heel  and  toe. 
Motor  or  drivinj 


six  pairs. . 
g  gauntlets  of 

skin,  6-inch  cuff . 

Durable  schoolboy's  suit,  wool-mixed 

cheviot .  7.50 

Olympic  boy’s  bicycle,  reinforced  steel 

tubing  .  23.75 

Maynard  gasoline  engine  with  bat¬ 
teries  lJa  H.P .  45.00 

Richland  light  buggy  harness,  high- 
grade  tanned  stock .  17.00 

Many  more  splendid  values  like  these 
and  complete  lines  of  all  merchandise 
in  the  Charles  William  Stores  catalog! 


1.50 


cape- 

1.79 


Rough  Weather  Clothes 


The  wise  buyer  will  purchal 

FurnitJffghf  now 


The  Supreme  Kitchen 
Cabinet 

All  steel,  covered  with 
pure  white  enamel.  Im¬ 
proves  the  appearance  of 
your  kitchen  100  per  cent., 
by  providing  a  place  for 
L  every  utensil,  and  saves 

1  innumerable  steps.  A  big 

value  at  #49.85.  One 
handy  model  is  only  #1 1.65. 
See  pages  802-805. 


A  40%  advance  predicted  for  Shoes 


The  world-wide  shortage 
in  leather  is  about  to  force 
another  big  advance  in  the 
price  of  shoes. 

Don’t  postpone  getting 
your  winter  shoes— select 
them  from  the  big  assort¬ 
ment  shown  on  pages  10 
and  290-312  of  the  Bargain 
Book.  Secure  them  now 


and  save  just  about  half 
what  the  same  shoes  will 
cost  you  later  on. 

The  shoe  pictured  is 
black  kidskin,  with  grace¬ 
ful  Louis  heel,  and  priced 
at  #7.95;  it  is  one  of  our 
best  values.  And  this 
smartest  of  pumps,  in  pat¬ 
ent  leather,  is  only  #4.39. 


Our  furniture  specialist  has  secured 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  values 
in  beauty  of  woods,  in  finish  and  de¬ 
sign,  we  believe  you  will  he  able  to 
find  anywhere.  He  advises  that 
prices  are  expected  to  advance  again 
soon,  and  that  the  wise  buyer  should 
purchase  at  once. 

On  pages  778-840  of  your  Bargain 
Book  (62  pages  devoted  to  furniture 
alone)  you  will  find  furniture  for 
every  use,  in  a  variety  of  styles  and 
prices  that  will  please  the  “choosiest” 
housewife. 
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luxurious  rocker  in  imitation 
sh  leather  is  only  #18.85.  (See 
1)  This  Queen  Anne  period 
iat  #28.65,  is  of  beautiful  quar- 
oak.  The  finely  designed  din- 
loin  chair  in  walnut  op  mahog- 
with  genuine  Sparfish  leather 
■516.85. 

t  Resona  (shown  above)  is  only 
if  the  biggest  phonograph  values 
live  ever  offered.  The  reductions 
ijjes  622  and  623  will  amaze  you. 
esona  is  usually  priced  at  #125 
is  now  #85. 


Men**  Shoes 

When  you  go  over 
pages  10  and  316- 
334,  the  prices  look 
actually  like  mis- 
pri  nts.  #2.  39  to 
#8.89.  The  model 
above  is  mahogany 
tan,  with  rubber 
heels,  #4.95.  The 
gray  felt  slipper  is 
#1.19. 


Storm  coats,  mack¬ 
inaws, huntingcoats, 
sheepskin  lined  coats 
and  ulsters  —  made 
throughout  for 
strength  and  pro¬ 
tection —  blanket, 
sheepskin  and  lea¬ 
ther  lined.  A  re¬ 
markably  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  sport  and 
rough  weather 
clothes.  Priced  from 
#2.98  for  a  brown 
duck  coat  with  blan¬ 
ketlining  to  #35.50 


for  a  genuine  gabar¬ 
dine-lined  leather 
coat. 

Here  is  one  of  our 
excellent  mackinaw 
values,  in  blue,  red 
and  brown  plaid,  all 
wool  at  #10.98.  See 
how  warmly  the 
collar  can  be  turned 
up  around  the  neck, 

Big  values  in  rough 
weather  clothes  are 
shown  in  the  cata¬ 
log —  pages  11,  361. 
385-391,  565. 


This  book  is  Free 

Send  a  postal  for  it 


if  you  have  not  yet 
received  your  copy. 

Addrett 

The  Charlea  William  Stores.  Inc. 
516  Store*  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Famous  Shotgun 

Genuine  Army  Blued 
Steel — safety  slide — 
walnut  stock,  12,  16, 
20  gauge;  weight, 63.j 

to81bs.— only#22  75. 
See  pages  551-566. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

“Statistics  Prove" 

“Statistics  prove”  so  many  things : 

The  size  of  towns,  the  height  of  kings. 
The  age  of  children  in  the  schools. 

The  skull  development  of  fools. 

The  salaries  that  parsons  get. 

The  number  of  abodes  to  let. 

The  wealth  of  lucky  millionaires. 

The  price  of  hens  and  mining  shares — ; 
All  things  below  and  things  above. 

It  seems  to  be,  “statistics  prove.” 

But  no !  statistics  never  yet 
Appraised  a  single  violet. 

Measured  the  glances  of  an  eye. 

Or  probed  the  sorrow  of  a  sigh. 
Statistics -never  caught  the  gleam 
That  dances  on  a  meadow  stream. 

Or  weighed  the  anthem  of  a  bird 
In  forest  aisles  devoutly  heard. 
Statistics  never  proved  a  soul. 

In  high  or  low,  in  part  or  whole. 

Sin,  beauty,  passion,  honor,  love — 

How  much  statistics  cannot  prove 

— amos  R.  wells  in  Life. 

* 

A  handy  little  electric  light  seen  re¬ 
cently  fitted  on  the  arm  of  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  the  hooded  light  being  directed 
right  upon  the  needle. 

* 

Readymade  waist  linings  are  among 
convenient  dressmakers’  findings  now  of¬ 
fered.  As  linings  are  made  separately, 
and  the  waist  fitted  over  them,  these  are 
very  convenient.  Such  a  lining  of  white 
muslin  with  a  little  picot  edging,  was  74 
cents,  complete. 

* 

Among  the  kindergarten  materials  seen 
in  a  great  department  store  were  colored 
splints,  34c  a  box ;  colored  paper.  SxS  in.. 
69c  for  100  sheets ;  4x4  in.,  100  sheets, 
29c;  blunt-pointed  scissors.  19c;  sewing 
cards,  dozen,  14c ;  sewing  cards,  set,  29c ; 
animal  stencils.  34  and  42c :  parquetry 
blocks,  39c ;  numeral  frame,  49c- ;  cray¬ 
ons,  12  to  39c ;  paper  weaving.  29c.  It  is 
a  good  time  to  think  about  these  helps  to 
the  child’s  education,  for  Winter  weather 
limits  a  child's  outdoor  energies,  and  it 
is  often  hard  to  keep  little  ones  happily 
busy  and  contented  when  shut  in. 


We  are  asked  by  several  readers  to  re¬ 
peat  the  recipe  for  “mystery  pickles.” 
which  follows :  Run  one  peck  of  green 
tomatoes,  six  medium-sized  white  onions 
and  nine  small  green  peppers  through  a 
meat  chopper,  stir  in  one-half  pint  of 
salt,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  24  hours. 
Drain,  put  on  vinegar  enough  to  cover 
and  cook  half  an  hour.  Add  one-half  pint 
of  vinegar,  one-half  pound  of  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  of  ground  mustard,  mixed 
with  a  little  vinegar,  two  tablespoons  of 
celery  seed,  one  teaspoon  each  allspice, 
cinnamon  and  cloves  and  a  half  pint  of 
grated  horseradish.  Bottle.  A  pickle  of 
this  kind,  molded  into  a  little  mound,  used 
to  he  served  with  all  meats  at  a  popular 
New  York  chophouse,  and  as  the  recipe 
was  kept  secret,  the  restaurant’s  patrons 
called  it  “mystery  pickle.” 

* 

With  flax  thread  20  cents  a  spool, 
and  sewing  silk  the  same  price,  woolen 
dress  goods  .$4.50,  $G.50  and  higher  per 
yard,  and  nainsook  to  clothe  the  new  baby 
$3.69  to  .$5.50  for  a  piece  of  10  yards,  the 
woman  who  does  her  own  sewing  realizes 
the  personal  cost  of  industrial  unrest. 
Every  time  there  is  a  big  labor  strike  the 
ultimate  consumer  bears  the  cost,  and 
every  time  mechanics  and  artisans  strike 
for  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  the 
person  who  finally  feels  the  pinch  is  some 
woman  who,  perchance,  has  never  entered 
a  factory,  but  who  must  scrape  and  save 
to  make  her  small  household  income  cover 
the  increased  cost.  Excessive  profits  de¬ 
manded  by  great  business  interests,  and 
increased  wages  demanded  by  labor,  must 
all  be  paid  by  the  nickels  and  dimes  of  the 
ultimate  consumer.  It  is  the  women  of 
the  nation  who  feel  the  pinch,  for  we  all 
know  that  in  most  cases  it  is  mother  who 
does  the  skimping,  in  the  interest  of  her 
family.  Imagine  a  woman  trudging  about 
city  streets  to  save  a  few  cents  on  neces¬ 
sities,  while  union  labor  demanded  that 
three  men  be  employed  to  lift  one  box  of 
food  onto  a  truck,  as  Mr.  O’Malley  de¬ 
scribes  on  page  1421 ! 
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Making  Your  Winter  Coat 

Many  women  who  do  most  of  their  own 
sewing  have  never  attempted  to  make  a 
coat,  either  for  themselves  or  their  chil¬ 
dren,  thinking  it  called  for  a  great  deal 
more  skill  than  they  possessed.  'While  it 
is  true  that  an  outside  wrap  is  more 
trouble  to  make  than  a  shirt  waist  ex¬ 
plain  skirt,  yet  any  women  who  can  make 
a  dress  for  herself  can  learn  to  make  a 
coat  if  she  will  follow  directions  carefully. 
I  am  sure  that  there  is  more  money  to 
be  saved  in  making  this  kind  of  a  garment 
than  in  making  any  other,  for  I  made 
myself  a  coat,  the  materials  of  which  cost 
me  $18,  that  I  could  not  have  bought 
readymade  for  less  than  $50.  I  could  not 
possibly  have  afforded  a  coat,  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  I  have  if  I  had  bought  it  ready  to  put 
on,  but  would  have  had  to  be  content 
with  a  much  cheaper  garment.  Often,  too, 
there  is  an  old  coat  that  if  ripped  apart 
and  remade  for  a  child  will  be  as  good  as 
new.  In  these  days  of  extremely  high 
prices,  to  be  able  to  save  the  price  of  a 
new  coat  for  a  child  is  quite  an  item. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9841.  Dress  with 
inverted  plait  in 
back,  30  to  40  in. 
bust.  The  medium 
size  will  require  6V& 
yarch,  of  material 
27  in.  wide.  5  yards 
36,  4U.  yards  40  or 
44.  Width  of  skirt 
at  lower  edge,  2 
yards. 


9534.  Girl’s  dress, 
G  to  12  years. 

991.  Design  for 
motifs  to  be  em¬ 
broidered  in  beads 
or  thread’s.  The  10- 
year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  27  in.  wide, 
2%  yards  30,  2 

yards  44,  with  1 
yard  30  or  44  of  con¬ 
trasting  material  for 
the  overportion  and 
cuffs. 


9845.  Girl’s  dress 
with  or  without 
fichu  collar,  2  to  3 
years.  The  medium 
size  will  require  3 Yi 
yards  of  material 
27  in.  wide,  2% 
vards  30  214  yards 
44. 


One  of  my  friends  made  her  little  girl  a 
beautiful  coat  out  of  an  old  dark  blue 
coat  of  her  own,  and  trimmed  it  with  part 
of  another  old  worn  fur  one.  From  this 
latter  she  also  got  enough  to  make  a  little 
muff  to  match,  and  the  child  has  a  lovely 
outfit  that  could  not  be  duplicated  for  less 
than  $20  in  the  shops. 

The  methods  for  either  a  grown  person’s 
or  child's  coat  are  the  same  in  the  essen¬ 
tials,  so  that  one  set  of  general  directions 
can  be  used  for  either.  Of  course,  if  old 
material  is  used  the  old  garment  must  be 
ripped  apart  and  pressed,  if  the  material 
is  of  cloth.  If  it  is  velvet,  plush,  or  fur 
cloth,  the  wrinkles  will  have  to  be  taken 
out  another  way.  Turn  a  hot  iron  upside 
down  on  its  handle,  supporting  it  on  each 
.side  by  a  cold  iron  to  keep  it  from  sliding 
around.  Wring  several  thicknesses  of  old 
muslin  from  cold  water  and  lay  on  the 
hot  iron.  Lay  the  material  on  this  with 
the  right  side  up  and  brush  with  a  brush 
or  fine  whisk  broom,  while  the  steam  is 
coming  through  the  goods.  Wet  the  mus¬ 
lin  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dry,  and  keep 
the  material  moving  over  this  damp  sur¬ 
face,  for  if  it  becomes  wet  it  will  spoil 
the  appearance  of  the  nap.  In  pressing 
cloth,  lay  a  damp  piece  of  muslin  on  the 
wrong  side  and  prpss  on  this  till  dry.  If 
the  wrong  side  of  the  material  looks  best, 
turn  it  and  press  on  what  has  been  the 
right  side. 

If  you  are  getting  new  material  for 
your  coat  there  are  always  a  number  of 
new  shades  introduced  each  year  that  are 
a  temptation  to  the  buyer,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  if  the  coat  must  do  duty  for 
several  season  the  browns,  dark  blues, 
grays  or  black  are  the  colors  that  will 
give  best  service  and  of  which  you  will  not 
tire.  Good  materials  for  a  warm  Winter 
coat  are  wool  velour,  broadcloth  or  ker¬ 
sey.  The  wool  velour  is  a  soft,  velvety 
material,  and  comes  in  plain  colors,  plaids, 
stripes  and  checks.  Broadcloth  is  always 
worn  and  makes  a  very  serviceable  coat. 
Kersey  is  heavy  and  makes  a  good  warm 
coat.  For  a  coat  that  is  wanted  for  hard 
service,  homespuns,  novelty  mixtures  and 
cheviots  are  very  serviceable.  However, 
they  do  not  make  as  beautiful  a  coat  as 


the  first  named  materials.  The  coat  can 
be  made  much  more  attractive  if  fur  cloth 
is  got  for  the  collar  and  cuffs.  This  ma¬ 
terial  is  a  very  good  imitation  of  the 
short-haired  furs  and  is  in  very  much  bet¬ 
tor  taste  than  cheap  fur.  By  the  way.  a 
muff  of  the  same  material  can  he  made  if 
desired  at  a  moderate  outlay.  Most  of  the 
mail  order  houses  sell  foundations  for 
muffs,  which  consist  of  the  foundation  and 
lining,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
cover  them. 

As  good  material  is  quite  expensive,  it 
is  best  to  buy  the  pattern  first  so  that  you 
know  exactly  how  much  is  needed.  The 
amount  called  for  on  the  pattern  is  al¬ 
ways  sufficient,  and  if  you  are  buying 
fur  cloth  for  trimming,  say  at  $8  a  yard, 
one-fourth  of  a  yard  too  much  means  a 
waste  of  $2.  If  you  ask  a  salesman  in  a 
store  the  amount  needed  for  coat  or  trim¬ 
ming,  he,  not  knowing  the  style  of  the 
coat,  will  name  an  over-generous  allow¬ 
ance  rather  than  too  little.  In  buying 
the  material,  get  as  wide  goods  as  possible, 
for  then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  piece 
any  in  width,  and  it  will  cut  to  much  bet¬ 
ter  advantage.  While  material  may  seem 
quite  high  priced,  you  will  find  that  in 
the  wide  goods  very  little  is  required  for  a 
coat. 

A  pattern  that  is  plain  is  always  best 
for  the  amateur,  and,  to  my  mind,  plain 
lines  are  always  more  desirable  in  an 
outer  garment  than  “fussy”  styles.  A 
useful,  all-around  coat  should  be  long 
enough  to  cover  the  entire  dress,  have  a 
collar  that  can  be  either  worn  close 
around  the  neck  or  open  in  warm  w  eather, 
and  good-sized  pockets.  The  coat  that  is 
long  enough  to  cover  the  entire  dress  not 
only  affords  protection  but  gives  a  much 
better  effect.  Often  the  color  of  a  gown 
clashes  with  the  coat’s  color,  and  when 
it  shows  below  the  coat  gives  the  wearer 
anything  but  a  well-dressed  appearance. 

In  buying  your  pattern  get  it  by  the 
bust  measure  if  for  a  grown  person,  and 
according  to  age  if  it  is  for  a  child.  Be 
sure  that  it  is  large  enough,  for  an  outer 
garment  looks  much  better  if  it  is  a  little 
large  than  if  it  is  too  tight  fitting.  Large 
women  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  a  tight-fitting  coat  will  make 
them  appear  smaller  than  one  that  is  loose 
fitting.  The  reverse  is  really  the  case, 
for  a  tight  one  brings  out  every  line  of 
their  figure  and  gives  an  unpleasant 
“stuffed”  appearance.  For  children  who 
rapidly  outgrow  their  clothes  it  is  best  to 
make  the  coat  a  little  large  to  allow  for 
another  season.  To  take'  the  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  place  the  tape  measure  over  the  full¬ 
est  part  of  the  bust,  straight  across  the 
back,  and  high  up  under  the  arms. 

Before  the  material  is  cut  take  a  few 
moments  and  see  if  the  different  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  pattern  are  the  same  as 
your  own.  or  the  one  for  whom  you  are 
making  the  coat.  Perhaps  the  waist  line 
may  be  too  high  or  too  low.  or  the  length 
of  sleeve  or  coat  may  not  be  right.  If  the 
pattern  is  too  long,  lay  a  tuck  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  width  in  it ;  if  it  is  not  long  enough, 
lay  the  tuck  in  the  material.  If  the  pat¬ 
tern  is  longer  than  you  want  your  coat, 
cut  off  the  pattern  at  the  bottom  ;  if  it  is 
too  short,  cut  the  material  longer  at  the 
bottom.  This  cannot  be  done  with  the 
sleeve,  however,  or  the  elbow  curve  would 
not  come  in  the  right  place  for  your  arm. 
if  you  merely  lengthened  or  shortened  it 
below. 

When  you  lay  on  your  pattern  be  sure 
that  the  nap  of  your  goods  runs  down. 
You  can  tell  this  by  running  your  hand 
over  it.  If  it  feels  rough  the  nap  runs  up  ; 
if  it  is  smooth,  the  nap  runs  down.  Be 
sure  in  cutting  that  the  goods  is  on  the 
straight  of  the  material,  and  put  in  all 
notches  and  markings. 

After  the  coat  is  cut  and  basted  it 
should  be  tried  on,  and  any  needed  altera¬ 
tions  made.  Present-day  coats  arc  made 
with  loose-fitting  lines,  so  do  not  try  to  fit 
Closely  to  the  figure  or  the  beauty  of  the 
garment  will  be  lost.  Be  sure  that  the 
armholes  are  large  enough,  for  a  tight- 
fitting  armhole  is  very  uncomfortable. 
Trim  rather  under  the  arm,  though,  than 
on  top  or  in  the  back,  or  the  line  of  the 
armhole  will  be  spoiled. 

The  fronts  of  the  coat  are  faced  with 
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REFLEX  '  V 

SLICKER 

Look  for  the 
Reflex  Edge 

A.J.  Tower  Co.  g 

Established  1836 
Boston,  MassA 


l.  S.  Army  Raincoats 

Finished  too  late  to  go  to  France 

While  they  last - For  Civilians 

U.  S.  Government  Specification  Rubberizing 

Made  under  Supervision  of  Govt.  Inspectors 
Highest  Possible  Waterproof  Quality. 

Released  and  Offered  Direct  to  Civilians 
Delivered  Free  to  Your  Door  on  Receipt  of 

$7,80 «■  Postpaid  and  Insured 

SentC.  O.  D.  on  Receipt  of  i2c  Stamps 

Tan  Fast  Color  Rubberized  Material 
Made  complete  in  our  factory  from  the  raw  cloth 
Hermetically  Cemented  Waterproof  Seams 
Also  Civilian  design  and  modified  Army  Coats 
made  same  material  $  7.80« 

Officers’  Belted  Coats  $14.50 

ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  REQUEST 
Money  Refunded  If  not  satisfied 
State  Chest  Measurement  and  Height 

Cambridge  Rubber  Co. 
Dept.  10  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Convenient  —  Sanitary 

’The  Comfort  Closet  for  Homos, 

Summer  Cottages  and  Camps. 

Entirely  odorless.  Scientifically  von- 
tilatod.  Strong  chemicals  dissolvo 
contonts;  kills  all  germs.  Easily 
installed.  Convenient  to  move.  Con¬ 
tents  disposed  of  easily  a9  garbago. 

Prevents  llybreedlngand  water 
contamination.  Provides  sanitary, 
odorless  toilet  in  home  protected  from 
cold  and  stormy  weather.  Only  closet 
with  porcelain  container.  Easily 
cleaned.  Approved  by  U.  S.  Health 
Bureau.  30  days' Free  Trial.  Agents  make  $60  to  $100 
weekly.  Exclusive  territory.  Ask  for  booklet  —  FREE.  I 
Camlorl  Chemical  Clssel  Ca.,  430  Factories  Bldg.,  Toledo.  0.  J 


Clear  Your  Skin 
WithCuticura 

AH  druggists:  Soap  25, 
Ointment  25  &  50,  Tal¬ 
cum  25.  Sample  each 
free  of  “Cuticura, 
Dept.  F,  Boaton.” 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

and  Vegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the  “Granger'’ 
Evaporator.  Cheaper  than  canning — No  jars— No  sugar — 
Less  work— No  loss — Cost  $6.00  up.  Send  for  catalog 

EASTERN  MFG.  CO..  259  S.  4th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden— Bp  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Elv . $1.75 

Old  Time  Garden*— Bp  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flower*  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

Bu  M .  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology — Bp  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St..N.Y. 


A  Kal&iaazoe 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 


Smashing 


Says  “The  Old  Stove  Master** 

'\\\\VU\Y  ^  this  advertisement  catches  your  eye,  Neighbor, 

don’t  miss  the  opportunity  you  have  this  year  to 
"The  Old  Stove  Matter"  save  bi2  on  that  new  ran2e  or  heater  direct-to- 

you  from  Kalamazoo. 

Write  and  Get  My  Book 

Everyone  knows  Kalamazoo  quality.  Our  satisfied  cus- 
tomers  from  coast  to  coast  say  you  can’t  beat  it.  Our 
prices  save  you  25 #  to  40 $ ,  because  you  deal  direct 
with  manufacturers.  Cash  or  Easy  Payments.  Un¬ 
conditional  guarantee.  We  pay  freight. 

Mail  a  postal  today.  Also  get  mv  offer  on  Kalamazoo 
Furnaces,  Kitchen  Kabinets  and  Tables, 

Phonographs,  Cream  Separators.  Fire¬ 
less  Cookers,  Indoor  Closets, 

Machines,  Washing  Machines, 

Roofing  and  other  home  needs. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114 
"‘The  Old  Stove  Master” 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


<Ih<  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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the  coat  material  for  a  few  inches,  as 
you  will  see  by  your  pattern,  and  a  tape 
should  be  sewn  in  this  seam  to  prevent 
stretching.  After  the  seams  are  sewed 
tight,  lay  a  damp  cloth  on  them  and 
press.  The  .secret  of  good  tailoring  is  to 
press  thoroughly  and  have  the  material 
damp.  If  the  material  is  velvet  or  plush 
the  seams  will  have  to  be  pressed  in  the 
same  manner  I  have  described  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  wrinkles. 

After  the  seams  are  sewed,  the  front 
facing  turned  to  the  wrong  side,  basted 
down  and  pressed,  the  proper  length  for 
the  coat  should  be  found  and  the  hem 
basted  in  it.  The  collar  should  then  be 
sewed  on  and  you  are  ready  for  the  lin¬ 
ing.  This  is  always  cut  a  little  larger 
than  the  coat  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  drawing.  Baste  the  seams  of  the  lining 
to  the  seams  of  the  coat  at  the  shoulder 
and  underarm  seams,  and  sew  down  the 
edges  with  fine  side  stitehes.  The  sleeve 
is  made  and  lined  separately.  Baste  and 
sew  through  the  cloth,  only,  of  the  sleeve 
and  through  both  cloth  and  lining  of  the 
coat.  Then  baste  and  side-stitch  lining 
down  to  cover  this  seam. 

A  long  coat  is  often  not  lined  for  its 
entire  length.  In  this  case  the  lining 
should  be  cut.  a  little  longer  than  the 
waist  line,  and  hemmed.  Below  this  the 
seams  of  the  coat  are  bound  with  a  silk 
seam  binding  which  is  bought  by  the  roll. 
There  must  be  a  lining  in  the  upper  part 
though,  so  that  it  will  slip  on  easily  over 
the  dress.  Satin  or  fine  satine  may  be 
used.  Light  linings  are  pretty,  but  the 
dark  ones  that  match  the  coat  are  the 
most  serviceable.  After  the  lining  is  in. 
the  coat  can  be  stitched  around  the  edge  if 
this  finish  is  desired. 

Before  working  the  buttonholes  they 
should  be  marked  with  white  thread  for 
their  entire  length,  and  stitched  around  , 
this  marking  on  the  machine  several  times 
before  they  are  cut.  This  makes  a  good 
firm  edge  to  work  on.  Fse  buttonhole 
twist  for  the  buttonholes  and  work  with 
as  short  a  stitch  as  possible.  Buttons 
can  now  be  sewed  on  and  if  there  is  a 
belt  it  should  be  adjusted.  Lastly,  there 
should  be  another  pressing,  taking  care 
not  to  press  over  any  ridges  on  the  lin¬ 
ing.  as  that  would  leave  a  shiny  streak 
on  the  outside  of  the  coat  where  the  iron 
passed  over.  Any  basting  threads  should 
be  removed,  too.  before  this  pressing,  or. 
the  marks  will  be  left  on  the  cloth. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  the  few  nec¬ 
essary  things  to  follow  in  making  a  gar¬ 
ment  of  this  type ;  all  other  necessary  di¬ 
rections  will  be  found  on  the  pattern.  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  any  woman  who  can 
do  plain  sewing  will  be  able  to  make  a 
coat  without  any  trouble  and  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  easy  it  really  is. 

MBS.  CHARLES  JOHNSTON. 


Drying  Corn  and  Apples 

Will  you  put  in  Friday’s  paper  your 
best  recipe  for  drying  corn  and  apples? 
Do  you  cook  corn  before  drying  or  cut 
from  cob  before  drying?  mbs.  F.  C.  V. 

This  letter  had  no  address,  hence  could 
not  be  answered  by  mail.  At  the  time  it 
was  received  “next  Friday’s  paper”  was 
already  mailed,  and  paper  for  the  week 
following  in  the  printer’s  hands. 

In  drying  sweet  corn,  select  youn;  and 
tender  ears,  fresh  gathered.  Blanch  on 
cob,  in  steam  or  boiling  water,  five  to  10 
minutes,  to  set  milk.  If  boiling  water  is 
used,  add  a  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  gal¬ 
lon.  Cold  dip,  drain  thoroughly,  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  cut  off  in  layers,  or 
cut  off  half  the  kernel  and  scrape  off  the 
remainder,  taking  care  not  to  include  the 
chaff.  Drying  time  in  an  evaporator  is 
three  to  four  hours,  starting  with  temper¬ 
ature  of  110°,  raising  gradually  to  145°. 
If  dried  in  the  sun,  first  dry  in  the  oven 
for  10  or  15  minutes,  and  after  drying  is 
complete  the  corn  should  again  be  heated 
to  145°  in  oven  to  sterilize  it.  If  sun- 
dried  it  is  a  good  plan  to  spread  the  corn 
on  cheesecloth,  stretched  over  a  frame, 
so  that  the  air  circulates  all  around  it. 
Cover  with  mosquito  netting  while  drying. 

Apples  should  be  pared,  cored  and 
sliced.  It  the  slices  are  dropped  for  a 
minute  or  two  into  water  containing  eight 
teaspoons  of  salt  to  the  gallon,  discolora¬ 
tion  will  be  prevented.  Drain  well,  then 
start  drying  at  110°.  and  raise  tempera¬ 
ture  gradually  to  130°.  Time  required, 
four  to  six  hours,  or  until  fruit,  is  leath¬ 
ery  and  pliable.  Apples  are  often  dried 
with  entire  satisfaction  over  the  kitchen 
range. 


What  About  Children’s  Wages? 

There  is  a  burning  question  that  I  ! 
should  like  to  lay  before  It.  N.-Y.  mothers 
and  fathers,  and  let  them  tell  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  give  me  advice.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  this :  Shall  we  pay  our  own  chil¬ 
dren  for  their  work?  How  much?  What 
must  they  do  with  this  money,  buying 
clothes  or  using  it  for  own  benefit,  bicy¬ 
cles.  playthings,  or  some  presents  for 
others?  We  have  many  examples  around 
here,  and  up  till  now  we  liked  our  own 
system  the  best.  Our  boys  are  nine,  the 
girl  is  11.  When  we  have  very  busy 
days,  making  market  supplies  ready, 
bunching  lettuce,  radishes,  cutting  greens, 
etc.,  we  pay  them  10c  a  day  for  a  medium 
work  day,  5c  apiece,  and  when  there  is 
no  real  work  to  do.  nothing.  I  don’t 
count  getting  me  some  spring  water,  chop¬ 
ping  a  little  bit  of  wood  to  start  my  coal 
stove,  making  their  own  beds  and  sweep¬ 
ing  their  own  rooms,  as  “work.”  They 
may  keep  that  money  and  buy  what  they 
like,  with  a  little  guidance  by  us.  of 
course.  The  boys  are  trying  to  get  a 
bicycle,  the  girl  joined  the  poultry  club, 
bought  some  setting®,  built  1  a  little* 


pen,  and  is  saving  to  buy  a  pony.  She 
saved  this  year  $12  in  that  way.  Some¬ 
times  they  will  spend  five  cente  for  candy 
for  themselves  and  for  me. 

Now  there  are  other  systems  around 
here,  and  sometimes  it  seems  that  the 
children  think  they  are  so  much  better 
than  our  way.  There  is  one  family  that 
used  to  pay  the  children  for  every  little 
job,  and  I  have  heard  that  their  15-year- 
old  boy  will  wait,  ax  in  hand,  Jill  his 
mother  tells  him  what  she  will  pay  him 
for  some  stove  wood.  There  are  other 
families  that  pay  their  children  regular 
Avages,  and  tlieee  children  have  to  pay  for 
their  oavu  clothing.  There  is  even  a  fam¬ 
ily  here  that  won’t  buy  clothing  for  their 
six  and  eight-year-okl  boys.  These  chil¬ 
dren  are  hunting  all  day  long  for  old  junk 
iron  along  the  railroad  track  to  make 
some  money.  These  same  children  have 
two  brothers  10  and  IS  years  old  Avho 
work  in  the  shop  and  who  bought  them¬ 
selves  the  other  day  a  second-hand  car. 

It  is  hard  for  us,  Holland  people,  to  get 
used  to  these  ways.  I  don’t  think  there 
is  a  land  where  children  are  more  inde¬ 
pendent  than  here  in  America.  It  cannot 
be  the  race;  it  must  be  in  the  whole  life 
and  atmosphere  here,  for  our  children, 
though  born  in  the  old  country,  are  just 
the  same.  I  like  it.  but  with  restrictions, 
and  I  often  see  that  independence  in  early 
youth  makes  very  selfish  grown  people. 

In  Holland  it  is  a  custom  that  the  old¬ 
est  children  will  try  to  help  their  father 
and  mother  to  bring  up  the  whole  family, 
and  every  child  who  is  earning  money  will 
bring  this  money  home,  and  the  father  or 
mother  will  give  him  or  her  so  and  so 
much  as  pin  money.  I  know  that  this 
system  has  its  Avrong  sides,  too.  but  to  me 
it  seems  more  like  family  life,  helping  each 
other  to  make  both  ends  meet,  while  here. 


getting  financial  independence  as  soon  as 
they  can,  taking  wages  from  your  father 
and  mother  for  the  services  you  do  for 
them,  seems  to  me  too  much  like  employer 
and  laborer.  I  Avould  be  so  glad  to  hear 


from  many  fathers  and  mothers  about 
their  experiences.  MRS.  w.  J.  s. 


Wild  Cherry  Jelly 

Wash  the  berries  and  mash  them.  Add 
a  little  water  and  cook  rapidly  until  the 
juice  runs  freely,  strain  in  a  cheesecloth 
bag  and  add  one  cup  of  sugar  to  one  cup 
of  juice.  Boil  like  other  jellies. 

MRS.  A.  H.  M. 


Canning  Pears;  Green  Tomato  Mincemeat 

Would  you  give  a  recipe  for  canning 
pears,  and  also  for  green  tomato  mince¬ 
meat?  MRS.  J.  Y. 

Peel  the  pears,  dropping  into  cold  wa¬ 
ter  containing  eight  teaspoons  of  salt  to 
the  gallon,  which  will  prevent  discoloring. 
Drain,  blanch  in  boiling  water  1%  min¬ 
utes,  then  pack  in  sterilized  jars,  and 
cover  with  boiling  syrup.  If  sweet  and 
mellow,  use  one  part  sugar  to  four  parts 
water  in  making  syrup.  Double  amount 
of  sugar  if  a  richer  syrup  is  desired.  Put 
on  rubber  (which  has  been  put  in  scalding 
AA-ater  containing  a  little  baking  soda) 
and  lid.  which  has  been  sterilized  by  boil¬ 
ing.  Adjust  top  bail  without  clamping 
down,  or  partially  screw,  if  a  screw  top. 
Put  in  hot-water  bath,  and  cook  for  20 
minutes  after  boiling  commences.  If  the 
pears  are  hard.  30  minutes  is  advisable. 
Remove  from  boiler,  complete  seal,  and 
cool  before  storing  away. 

Green  Tomato  Mincemeat. — Chop  fine 
four  quarts  of  green  tomatoes,  drain  off 
all  juice,  cover  with  cold  water,  let  come 
to  a  boil  and  scald  for  30  minutes,  then 
drain  well.  Add  2  lbs.  of  brown  sugar. 
1  lb.  of  seeded  raisins.  %  lb.  of  chopped 
citron,  one  large  half  cup  of  finely  chop¬ 
ped  suet,  one  tablespoon  of  salt  and  one- 
half  cup  of  strong  cider  vinegar.  Stir 
well  together  and  cook  till  thick.  When 
cold  add  one  teaspoon  each  of  ground  cin¬ 
namon  and  cloA’es  and  one  teaspoon  of 
grated  nutmeg.  Stir  thoroughly  and  keep 
(Avhile  it  lasts)  in  a  stone  jar. 


Choose  always  the  way  that  seems  the 
best,  hoAvever  rough  it  may  be.  Custom 
will  render  it  easy  and  agreeable. — Pyth¬ 
agoras. 


For  Sunday  Afternoon  At  Home 
the  Gulbransen  Plays  the  Hymns 


WHEN  you  gather  ’round  on 
Sunday  afternoon  or  any  other 
time — and  hymns  are  in  order, 
the  Gulbransen  is  always  ready  to 
furnish  the  music. 

All  the  well-known  hymns  in  uni¬ 
versal  use  are  now  available  in 
player-rolls.  Some  with  the  words 
on  the  roll.  Here  is  a  partial  list: 

Standard  .Hymns 

Sbide  With  Me 
1  Need  Thee  Erery  Hour 
feiui  Lorer  of  Mr  Soul 
Lead  Kindly  Light 
Nearer  My  God  to  Thee 
Onward.  Christian  Soldier* 

Rook  of  Area 
Are  Maria 

Come  All  Ye  Faithful 
Holy.  Holy,  Holy 


Christian  Science 
Hymns 

Shepherd  Show  Me  Hew  to 
Go 

Saw  Ye  My  Savior 

Day  By  Day  the  Manna  Fell 

A  Glorioui  Day  ia  Dawning 

Billy  Sunday  Hymn* 
Brighten  the  Corner  Where 
You  Are 

De  Brewer’s  Biz  Hasses 
If  Yocr  Heart  Keeps  Right 
Keep  On  Singing 


The  Gulbransen  transposes  the 
music  into  any  key  so  that  all  may 
sing  without  straining  the  voice,  and 
it  can  be  played  as  slowly  as  desired. 
No  knowledge  of  music  is  required 
to  play  the  Gulbransen.  Neither 
does  it  require  effort. 


The  pedals  operate  so  gently  that 
a  tiny  baby  once  crept  up  to  the 
Gulbransen  and  played  it  as  shown 
in  picture  below,  which  gave  us  thq 
idea  for  our  trade  mark. 

Elderly  people  take  a  keen  delight 
in  this  ease  of  operation,  and  in  the 
simplicity  which  makes  the  playing 
with  expression  so  natural  to  you  at 
the  Gulbransen. 

The  moment  your  feet  touch  the 
Gulbransen  pedals  you  know  you  are 
playing  a  better  player-piano  than 
any  you  ever  tried  before.  The  Gul-s 
bransen  is  so  Easy  to  Play. 

Look  up  our  dealer  and  try  the 
Gulbransen  yourself.  Try  some  of 
'  the  good  old  hymns.  The  dealer  has 
[  them.  You  can  locate  him  by  the 
Baby  at  the  Pedals  in  his  windoAV 
and  newspaper  advertising.  Or 
write  us  for  his  address. 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON  CO. 
815  North  Sawyer  Avenue,  Chicago 


NATIONALLY  PRICED 

Three  models,  all  playable  by  hand  or  by 
roll,  sold  at  the  6ame  prices  to  everybody, 
everywhere  in  the  U.  S. ,  freight  and  war 
tax  paid.  Price  branded  in  the  back  of 
each  instrument  at  the  factory: 

White  House  Model  $675 
Country  Seat  Model  S8S 
Suburban  Model  49S 


Gulbransen  Trade  Marie 


- .  ^  ( Pronounced  Cul-BRAN-sett)  • 

Playe  r~Pi  ano 
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Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Hogging  Down  Corn  and  Rye 

Wihat  do  you  think  of  the  practice  of 
hogging  down  corn?  If  hogs  are  turned 
on  green  rye  in  the  Spring,  how  many 
may  be  carried  on  an  acre?  L.  V.  V. 

New  York. 

The  practice  of  hogging  down  corn  has 
given  excellent  results,  and  experiments 
show  that  a  pig  will  clean  up  the  field 
quite  as  well  as  the  average  man  available 
for  harvesting,  and  that,  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  waste  from  the  procedure.  It  is  best  to 
utilize  pigs  weighing  from  100  to  125  lbs. 
Usually  it  is  desirable  to  turn  enough 
pigs  into  an  area  so  that  they  will  clean 
up  a  field  in  approximately  10  or  15  days. 
Assuming  that  10  bu.  of  corn  will  pro¬ 
duce  100  lbs.  of  pork,  it  would  be  quite 
easy  to  determine  the  number  of  animals 
that  would  clean  up  a  given  area  in  the 
desired  length  of  time.  Green  corn  should 


after  the  oil  ’has  been  extracted.  While 
this  material  is  high  in  protein  and  low 
in  fibre,  it  is  admittedly  true  that  the 
material  easily  becomes  rancid,  and  that 
it  is  not  particularly  palatable,  when  in¬ 
cluded  in  feeding  rations  for  live  stock. 
Furthermore,  the  tendency  is  to  include 
a  great  deal  of  ground  peanut  shells  in 
many  of  the  so-called  peanut  feed  ma¬ 
terials,  although  I  am  not  aware  that 
this  condition  prevails  with  the  brand 
you  identify.  While  the  distributor  ad¬ 
mits  that  it  is  made  from  pressed  peanut 
kernels  and  hulls  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
a  generous  amount  of  the  material  is 
hulls.  We  all  know  that  there  is  no  feed¬ 
ing  value  in  peanut  hulls  that  an  animal 
can  extract.  A  chemist  may  be  able  to 
find  certain  ingredients  and  carbohydrates 
by  making  an  analysis,  but  our  experience 
prompts  the  suggestion  that  chemists  find 
lots  of  so-called  foods  in  feeding  materials 
that  cows  and  steers  never  can  find. 
Therefore,  I  should  prefer  36  or  40  per 
cent  cottonseed  meal  at  $!S5  a  ton  to  the 
so-called  peanut  feed  at  .$65  a  ton.  and 


Prize  Shropshire  Lambs.  Owned  bu  George  HcKerroic  of  Wisconsin 


be  supplemented  with  either  digester  tank¬ 
age  or  oilmeal,  unless  you  have  produced 
some  leguminous  crop  in  conjunction  with 
the  corn.  Soy  beaus,  rape,  or  any  of  the 
clovers  seeded  in  the  corn  will  supply  this 
material  in  the  most  economical  form. 

It  would  he  well,  however,  to  use  the 
self-feeder,  containing  digester  tankage, 
if  none  of  the  forage  crops  are  available. 
It  is  necessary  to  feed  the  pig  some  green 
corn  previous  to  turning  him  into  the 
cornfield,  and  it  is  well  to  give  pigs  a  pre¬ 
liminary  feeding  period  varying  from  10 
days  to  two  weeks.  The  pigs  must  have 
access  to  an  abundance  of  fresh  water  or 
they  will  eat  extravagantly  of  both  corn 
and  tankage.  The  corn  should  be  well 
past  the  glazing  period  previous  to  turn¬ 
ing  the  pigs  into  the  field;  otherwise  there 
would  be  more  waste.  If  the  pigs  are 
not  put  into  large  areas  at  the  outset  and 
required  to  clean  up  most  of  the  field,  you 
will  find  that  it  will  be  a  satisfactory 
means  of  harvesting  your  corn  crop. 

So  far  as  the  rye  is  concerned,  it  is 
usually  determined  that  an  acre  of  rye 
will  provide  green  forage  in  the  Spring 
for  15  pigs  weighing  100  lbs.  each.  If  it 
is  desired  to  hog  off  the  rye  in  the  Spring, 
then  you  could  figure  that  you  could  prob¬ 
ably  carry  from  10  to  15  per  acre  during 
the*  60  days  that  it  would  serve  as  a  for¬ 
aging  field. 


Buckwheat  Straw  for  Horses 

Can  buckwheat  straw  be  cut  up  with 
hay  and  fed  as  cut  feed  to  horses?  I  have 
quite  a  quantity  of  it,  and  it  is  the  only 
way  I  could  use  it.  Some  claim  it  will 
do  no  harm,  and  some  claim  otherwise. 
Can  you  give  me  the  truth  about  it. 

New  York.  C.  I..  G. 

Buckwheat  straw  is  inferior  to  oat 
straw  as  a  horse  feed,  and  I  would  not 
recommend  it  for  use  as  you  suggest. 
It  is  coarse,  woody,  and  not  easily  di¬ 
gested,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  horses 
to  have  rather  frequent  attacks  of  colic 
when  large  amounts  of  buckwheat  have 
been  consumed  by  idle  horses.  Dairy  cows 
will  pick  over  the  buckwheat  with  con¬ 
siderable  relish ;  but  its  best  purpose  so 
far  as  horses  are  concerned  would  be 
served  with  it  is  used  as  bedding. 


Peanut  Feed  for  Steers 

I  have  an  opportunity  of  buying  peanut 
feed  at  $65  per  ton.  made  from  pressed 
peanut  kernels  and  hulls.  I  want  to  sup¬ 
plement  good  corn  silage  with  _  a  high 
protein  concentrate,  and  would  like  your 
opinion  whether  the  peanut  meal  de¬ 
scribed  above  would  be  more  economical 
than  cottonseed  meal  at  $H5.  I  plan  to 
feed  only  about  2  lbs.  per  day  per  head  of 
the  concentrate  to  steers.  H.  J.  F. 

Rhode  Island. 

There  are  a  number  of  brands  of  so- 
called  “peanut  feed”  that  result  from  the 
use  of  a  residue  material  from  peanuts 


am  sure  that  in  feeding  steers  you  would 
find  the  free  oil  in  the  peanut  material 
quite  unpalatable  and  not  highly  relished 
by  the  steers. 


Desirability  of  Stone  Barn 

I  have  in  contemplation  the  erection  of 
a  new  barn,  the  lower  story  or  stable  to  be 
of  stone,  where  cows  and  horses  will  be 
kept.  Some  farmers  tell  me  that  a  stone 
stable  will  be  too  damp  and  cold,  and  sug¬ 
gest  the  use  of  wood  instead,  which  would 
destroy  some  of  the  architectural  features 
of  the  buildings.  L.  H.  B. 

Croton,  N.  Y. 

It  is  true  that  stone  will  permit  heat  to 
escape  through  it  much  easier  than  will 
wood.  It  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat. 
Nevertheless,  stables  are  built  of  concrete, 
which  greatly  resembles  stone  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  which,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  give  very  good  satisfaction.  Stone 
stables  are  sometimes  built  with  double 
walls,  and  when  so  built,  and  built  well, 
are  warm.  If  the  architectural  features 
possessed  by  the  stone  construction  are 
worth  it  to  you,  the  inside  of  the  stable 
could  be  furred  out  and  ceiled  with 
matched  lumber  which  would  do  away 
with  the  difficulty  of  cold  walls. 

The  question  of  dampness  is  largely  one 
of  ventilation.  If  a  barn  is  well  ventilat¬ 
ed  it  will  not  he  damp.  Air  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  certain  amount  of  water, 
carrying  it  as  an  invisible  vapor,  the 
amount  depending  largely  upon  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air.  The  warmer  the  air 
the  more  moisture  it  will  carry.  In  a  cow 
stable  that  is  poorly  ventilated  the  air  is 
laden  with  moisture,  and.  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  cold  walls,  the  air  is  cooled, 
the  moisture  that  it  carries  is  condensed 
and  deposited  upon  the  walls,  and  the  sta¬ 
ble  is  said  to  be  damp.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  air  may  be  drier  than  in  a  stable 
that  has  no  condensation,  but  the  fact  that 
the  water  can  be  seen  makes  it  appear 
wetter,  and  it  is  not  a  desirable  condition 
to  have  the  water  dripping  on  the  walls. 

It  should  go  out  of  the  ventilator. 

One  feature  against  stone  stables,  to 
my  mind  greater  than  coldness  or  damp¬ 
ness,  is  the  difficulty  of  lighting  properly. 
The  walls  are  usually  thick,  and  as  the 
rays  of  the  sun  do  not  shine  straight  in, 
but  come  in  at  an  angle  from  the  top,  this 
thick  wall  shuts  off  a  great  deal  of  light. 
Consequently,  in  planning  for  a  stone 
basement,  careful  thought  should  be  given 
to  the  lighting,  the  windows  well  distrib¬ 
uted.  beveled  wall  openings  used,  and  the 
windows  placed  with  their  long  dimen¬ 
sions  upright,  to  permit  the  entrance  of 
as  much  light  as  possible.  R.  H.  s. 


Rosamond  (aged  three  years  and  a 
half)  was  being  taught  by  her  mother  the 
story  of  the  flood.  Mother:  “And  it 
rained!  and  rained!!  and  rained!!!  And 
Noah  opened  the  window  and  sent  out  a 
little  dove.  And  what  did  the  little  dove 
bring  when  he  came  back?”  Rosamond: 
“An  umbrezzo.” — London  Farm  and 
Home, 


=LIPPin  FARM,  HOPE,  R.  I.= 

(Robert  L.  Knight,  Owner) 

will  sell  at  Public  Auction 

Friday,  October  17,  1919 

their  carefully  selected  herd  of 

60  Imported  and  American-bred  Ayrshires 
headed  by  Cavalier’s  Fond  Stamp  17958 
Grand  Champion,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1918 

Thi*  splendid  bu'l  was  sired  by  Bargenoch  Gar  Cavalier,  11981  Imp.  (A  R.  79) 
a  Grand  Champion  and  sire  of  Grand  Champions  out  of  Vilo  Fender  Of  Spring 
City  23499  (A.  K.  617). 

The  herd  consists  of  animals  sired  by  the  greatest  bulls  of  the  breed,  ail  young 
and  in  prime  breeding  condition.  It  may  be  seen  at  any  time  after  October  1st 
when  Mr.  W.  E.  Brigham  of  Shrewsbury.  Mass.,  will  be  on  hand  to  show  the  cattle  to 
interested  parties.  Lippltt  Farm  is  teu  miles  from  Providence  (Railroad  Sta.,  Harris). 


■  For  Catalogue,  address  > 


LEANDER  F.  HERRICK 


405  Main  Street 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


HOLSTEINS 


Holsteins  and 
The  Milk  Check 


_  The  size  of  your  milk  check 

depends  less  upon  thosizoof  your  herd  than  upon 
the  size  of  your  cows.  Get  big,  healthy ,  pu  rebred  cows 
with  the  ability  to  convert  feed  into  milk  at  a  profit. 

Wherever  dairying  is  on  a  prosperous  footing, 
that's  the  home  of  the  Holstein  cattle.  Besides  being 
the  leading  dairy  breed,  they  bring  top  prices  when 
beefed.  They  breed  regularly,  and  the  calves  are 
easily  reared. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  b  o  o  k  1  e  t  s— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  BrattIeboro,Vt. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

110  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
- .  want  milk. 

160  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

lO  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high’  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  gjnfc  Bid«..2cfrtuil£*N?E 


=  HOLSTEINS= 

Stock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  ns  to 
Individual  quality  and  sold  under  true  representations. 

PRESENT  OFFERINGS: — 

2  car  loads  of  cows,  fresh  or  due  tocnlve  soon. 
1  “  load  of  extra  high  grade  bred  heifers. 

1  **  load  of  registered  cows,  now  in  lacta¬ 
tion  or  due  soon. 

Orders  filled  for  car  load  lots  or  less. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD.  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co  ,  N.T. 


King  Segis  Bred  Bulls 

AVe  have  several  show  bulls  nicely  marked, 
from  two  to  six  months  old,  out  of  excellent 
cows  with  A.  R.  O.  backing  and  sired  by  a  sou 
of  the  $50,000  bull.  Prices  from  $100  to  $175. 

For  Particulars  Address 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 

Mi^LGradeHolstein  Calves 

either  sex,  $20  to  $25.  Express 
prepaid  on  5  or  more.  Register¬ 
ed  bull  calves  $25  to  $50.  Regis¬ 
tered  heifers  and  yearlings,  all 
ages.  Write  us  your  wants.  The 
best  in  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

ELM  GROVE  STOCK  FARM 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  Box  253 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 
RED  all  d  WHITES 


200 


We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  the  most  critical  buyers,  cows 
weighing  from  1100  to  1400  lbs.  in  beightof  condition 
some  fresh,  balance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away. 

Home  of  the  Fancy  Holstein  Cow 

F.  L.  PALMER  .*.  MORAVIA.  N.  Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


Madog  Lass  Pontiac  King 

No.  277843.  This  bull  was  born  April  16,  1019.  A 
great  grandson  of  King  of  the  Routines.  Light  col¬ 
ored,  %  white,  been  liberally  fed,  is  large  of  his'nge, 
and  a  very  good  individual.  Dam  a  young  daughter 
of  an  18-lb.  Cow.  Price  -  -  8100 

R.  PRICE  EVANS,  Cassville,  New  York 

For  Sale-Two  PureBred  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

four  weeks  old,  from  dams  with  milk  records  of  teu 
and  twelve  thousand  pounds. 

H.  D.  8ALTON  -  Walton,  New  York 

YEARLING  GRANDSONS 

of  Pontiac  Korndyke  from  registered  pure-bred 
Holstein-Friesian  cows  witli  A.  R.  O.  records,  for 
sale  at  LAUREL  STOCK  FARM,  Goshen, N.Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ^Stefor 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Clutteoanoo.  N.Y 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


M  i  1  king 
Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie,  Pa.,  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten! 
mos.-old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wasliingtonville,  N.  Y. 

Milking  Shorthorn  calf;  purebred;  not 

milling  oiiui  lllUl  ii  eligiLle;  out  of  big  type;  40-11) 

roan  cow.  Siro,  Lancaster  Duke.  Price.  850. 
EVERETT  EOX  -  Lowell,  Mass. 


SHEEP 


FLOCK  OF  SHEEP 

25  YOUNG  HIGH-CLASS  EWES 

bred  to  a  Registered  Dorset  Ram,  for 
sale.  First  cheek  for  $375  takes  them. 

All  our  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS 

Arthur  Banks,  Mgr.  ALLAMUCHY,  n.  j. 


K  O  Fi  SALK 


2-year 


Reg.  Hampshire  RAM  .n 

SHADY  LAWN  FARM  -  Port  Deposit,  Maryland 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 


FOR 
SALE 

one  and  two  years  old.  Splendidly  bred,  good  indi- 
viduals,  KENOT1N  FARM,  Washington  Mills,  N.  Y. 

SOUTHDOWNS 

for  sale  at  attractive  prices.  Foundation  flock 
headed  hy  imported  ram,  Clieveley  Tenor.  A  great 
chance  to  start  right  or  add  to  what  you  have.  Par¬ 
ticulars  on  request.  Stuart  R.  Minin,  Derby, N.Y. 

Karakul  Rams  and  Ewes  iVmfo 

Better  ones  higher.  Skins  at  birtli  worth  more 
than  ordinary  sheep  at  maturity.  Best  mutton 
Also  100  good  breeding  ewes,  81,200. 

CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  New  York 


For  Sale-1  Reg.  3-yr.-old  Shropshire  Ram 

and  ram  lambs.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  Ancona 
cockerols.  GEO.  SEELY  &  SON,  Chester,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— Reg.  Shropshire  SHEEP 

Rams  nmlEwes  all  ages.  C.  G  BOWER.  Ludlowville,  N.Y 

For  Sale— Refer"*  Shropshire  YearlingRams 

well  wooled  with  good  head  covering.  Also  Rain  and  E»  o 
I.aiu'bs.  Address  I.EROT  0.  BOIVl.lt,  Houle  9. I.udloinill.,  .N.Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  ZnhDow" 

Ewes.  For  Sale.  ELI.IS  TIOJ'.K,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Reg.  Hampshire  YEARLING  HAMS. 

ram  lambs;  few  ewe  lambs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HASLETT  BROS.,  Yorkham  Farm,  Seneca,  N.Y. 


R 


EG.  SH  ROUSH  IRES.  RAMS  ANI»  EWES 
FOR  SALE.  Stevens  Bros.  W 1LSON,  N.  Y. 


Hamnshirps  *ff  AGES  8  wks.-old  pigs  now  ready, 
nampanires  breeding.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 

anteed.  M.  1).  PHILLIPS,  North  East,  Penn. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  IWi 

few  Ewes.  Walter  B.  Saxton.  VeniceCentre,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

».i°le  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams  uVfel?son- 

abla  prices.  L.  M.  COLBERT  S  SONS,  Bait  Chatham,  x.  T. 

Fairholme  Hampshire  Down 

ally  fine  individuals.  EARL  0.  BROWN,  R.  F.  0.  Nr  2,  Ilian,  N.  T. 

ForSale-Reg.Hampshires  *6 

1).  H.  FULLER  &  SON,  Scio,  New  York 

C„rQ,|a  Re«r.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  HAMS  and 
rui  OfllB  ewes.  Apply  orilllt  HUM,  I>urch»»e,  N.  I. 


HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  i  h  ade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $20  to  $29  each.  F.  H.  WOOD  Oertland,  Nee  York 

For  Sale— 75  Head  Reg.  Holstein  Cows  and  3Buils 

D.  H.  FULLER  &  SON  -  St'io  Nkw  York 


Reg.  Thoroughbred  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

pie  Pietertje.  Price,  $.’>n.  airoale  farm,  Wt 


sired  l>y  Su_ 
porba  Rag  Ap 

West  Hartford,  Cono 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Iht  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Cow  Situation 


ERNSEYSr 


Are  farmers  in  your  section  reducing 
tlie  size  of  their  dairy  herds?  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  large  numbers  of  cows  are 
being  sold,  and  that  a  good  many  herds 
are  being  cut  down  in  size,  but  it  seems 
hard  to  get  at  the  truth  of  it. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  farmers  re¬ 
ducing  their  herds  in  this  section. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  V.  b.  r.  p. 

T  have  heard  several  farmers  say  that 
they  are  selling  their  springers  because 
they  do  not  think  it  would  pay  to  keep 
them  at  the  price  and  pay  the  high  price 
for  labor  and  feed.  I  talked  with  a  dealer 
(his  morning,  and  lie  thought  there  might 
be  less  fresh  cows  milked  this  Winter,  but 
thought  there  was  a  large  number  of 
young  cattle  in  the  country.  w.  K. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  to  the  number  of  cows  in  this  local¬ 
ity.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  ma¬ 
terial  change  in  number.  A.  n.  M. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  several  farmers  who  have  al¬ 
ready  sold  a  part  of  their  herds,  and  the 
general  attitude  of  the  dairymen  seems  to 
be  to  reduce  them  still  more  unless  we 
receive  more  accordingly  for  milk  next 
month  than  we  have  for  the  past  two,  i.  e„ 
August  and  September,  or  else  there  must 
lie  a  decided  drop  in  feed.  The  general 
opinion  among  the  dairymen  seems  to  be 
that  the  future  does  not  look  “all  roses” 
for  the  milk  producers  because  of  high  feed, 
help,  eternal  investigations  that  fail  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  and  the  unsettled  conditions  of 
the  market.  Many  are  complaining  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  know  what  the  future 
may  bring,  and  I  cannot  plan  to  carry 
very  many  cows,  but  must  “mark  time.” 

Tioga  Co..  N.  Y.  n.  B.  f. 

As  far  as  I  know  there  will  be  as  many 
cows  milked  this  Winter  in  this  locality 
as  usual.  There  are  only  a  few  being 
shipped  away.  c.  o.  w. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
dairies,  the  number  of  cows  is  about  nor¬ 
mal.  It  may  be  that  the  dairies  have  been 
reduced  10  or  15  per  cent  within  the  last 
year.  A.  R.  w. 

Tioga  Co..  N.  Y. 

The  condition  of  the  dairy  question  is 
about  the  same,  not  much  change.  Some 
are  buying  and  others  are  selling.  I  think 


as  a  general  rule  there  are  more  cows  in 
this  locality.  F.  a.  h. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  very  few  dairymen  \yho  have 
reduced  the  size  of  their  herds.  Quite  a 
number  of  cows  have  changed  hands  in 
this  locality,  but,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  | 
learn,  there  will  be  the  usual  number  of  | 
milkers  this  coming  Winter,  as  silo  corn 
is  the  best  it  has  been  for  years.  G.  ir.  R. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  know  of  no  farmers  who  are  reduc¬ 
ing  size  of  dairy  herd.  Milk  is  too  high  to 
do  this,  and  farmers  are  making  money 
out  of  their  dairies  here.  There  will  be 
as  many  cows  this  Winter  as  usual  in  this 

locality.  G.  w.  h. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  think  the  farmers  are  reducing 
their  herds.  There  are  some  cows  chang¬ 
ing  hands.  I  do  not  know  of  any  being 
reduced.  Grade  cows  bring  from  $125  to 
$200.  fresh.  A.  w.  p. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No  reduction  in  cattle  here;  if  any¬ 
thing.  a  slight  gaiu.  c.  H.  c. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  farmers  in  this  section  advise  me 
that  there  will  be  about  the  same  number 
of  cows  wintered  in  this  locality  as  usual. 

Chenango  Co..  N.  Y.  F.  G. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  6-8  — Ilolsteius.  Quality  Holsteins, 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Oct.  S. — Blair  Co..  Pa..  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  consignment  sale.  Fair 
Grounds.  Altoona,  Pa. 

Oct.  8-9. — Holsteins.  Annual  Dairy¬ 
men's  sale.  E.  M.  Hastings  Co.,  I. aeon  a. 
N.  Y.,  manager. 

Oct.  9. — Central  Illinois  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association.  Paris,  Ill. 

Oct.  16. — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  consignment  sale.  Fernbrook 
Farm,  Menands  Road,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Oct.  15. — Guernseys.  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Strawbridge  Brophy,  Moorestown.  N.  J. 

Nov.  1. — Baltimore  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  Sale.  Pavilion. 
Timoniurn.  Md. 

Nov.  (5 — Berkshire  Swine.  Berkshire 
County  Berkshire  Club,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


"Don't  you  enjoy  listening  to  the  honk 
of  the  wild  goose?"  "Not  when  lie’s  driv¬ 
ing  an  automobile." — Brooklyn  Citizen. 
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GUERNSEYS  | 

I 


The  Baltimore  County  Guernsey  Breeders  Association 

WILL  HOLD  A  SALE  OF 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  1919 

IN  THE  NEW  SALE  PAVILION 

TIMONIUM,  MARYLAND  (<i  short  distance  from  Baltimore ) 

- FOR  CATALOGUE,  ADDRESS - 


LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager 
405  Main  Street  WORCESTER.  MASS- 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

We  are  offering  May  Hose  bull  born  January  19, 
1919,  sired  by  a  son  of  Langwater  May  King  and 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy's  May 
King.  Every  female  in  pedigree  is  in  the  A.  R. 
or  great  producing  dam  list.  Dam  will  be  tested 
at  next  freshening.  Galt  broken  color  and  well 
grown  excellent  individual.  Price,  SSOO. 

WALTER  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset.  Mass. 

The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2%  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 

P.hilmark  farm  Guernseys 

Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 

Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  (Wing,  N.Y. 

STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  1{. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Oakhurst  Farm  Guernseys 

Send  tor  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS.  Mlllerton,  N.  Y. 

W aldorf  Farm  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  from  one  to  sixteen  months  old.  From 
A.  R.  dams  with  high  records.  Prices  right  for 
quick  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females. 

W.  B.  DAYTON,  8upt.,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

ForSale— 6  Reg. Guernsey Gows  £ltJ£,Eii 

King  Masher.  W.  A.  SUTHERLAND,  R.  R.  1.  Da  Lancer.  N.  T. 

Wanted  Four  to  Six  High  Grade  Guernseys 

first  or  second  calves,  to  freshen  in  October.  Give  pi  tee 
and  description.  ADVERTISER,  50Sj,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

purebred  Guernsey  Bull 

WWW 1 1 
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The  first  figure  represents  the  average  production  of  a  grad  ' 
herd  in  Minnesota  before  Guernsey  bulls  were  used.  The  second 
figure  represents  the  average  production  of  the  same  herd  after 
Guernsey  bulls  had  been  used  for  twelve  years.  The  original 
herd  merely  made  the  owner  work.  The  improved  herd  is 
making  him  prosperous.  Which  kind  is  your  choice?  Write  to 
breeders  for  descriptions  and  prices  and  send  for  our  free  book¬ 
let.  "The  Grade  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB. 

Box  R  35  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


If  You  Are  Interested 


in 


GOOD 

GUERNSEYS 

A  TTEND 

The  First  Annual  Consignment  Sale 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
GUERNSEY  BREEDER’S  ASS’N 

to  be  held 

At  FERNBROOK  FARM 

Menands  ( Albany  County )  New  York 

MONDAY,  OCT.  13 

COLUMBUS  DAY 

Spend  an  agreeable  and  Profitable  Holiday  with 
the  Fawn  and  Whites. 

The  following  breeders  invite  your  particular 
attention  to  their  consignments. 

FRED  ARMER  and  DR.  L.  J.  SHERMAN  -  BALLST0N  SPA,  N.  Y. 

F.  G.  BENHAM . CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 

JULES  BREUCHAUD  -  -  -  OLIVE  BRIDGE,  N.  Y. 

IRVIN  BUCKLEY  ....  SCHAGHTICOKE,  N.  Y. 

HARVEY  C.  CRAFT . GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 

CHAS.  HORNBURG  and  FLOYD  SOUTHARD  -  IRA,  N.  Y. 


HENRY  W.  HOWE  - 
OSCAR  F.  KINNEY 
CLARENCE  H.  MACKEY 
V.  EVERIT  MACY  - 
EDGAR  A.  PAYNE 
OTTO  W.  POST  - 
HENRY  M.  SAGE 
MORTIMER  L.  SCHIFF 
JAMES  H.  SEAMAN 
FRANK  M.  SMITH 
GAGE  E.  TARBELL  - 
FELIX  M.  WARBURG 
GEORGE  M.  WHITE  - 
L.  S.  WHITE  - 
C.  L,  A.  WHITNEY  - 


BEDFORD  HILLS,  N.Y. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
ROSLYN,  N.  Y. 
OSSINING,  N.  Y. 
PENN  YAN,  N.  Y. 
ENSENORE,  N.  Y. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
OYSTER  BAY,  N.  Y. 
GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 
SPRINGFIELD  CENTER,  N.  Y. 
■  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 
FREEHOLD,  N.  Y. 
CAIRO,  N.Y. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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Prize  Winning  Cows 

Prize  winning  cows  are  usually  clipped  regu¬ 
larly  around  the  udders  and  tlanks  every  three 
or  four  weeks.  Clipping  makes  cows  feel  better 
and  insures  cleaner  and  betttr  milk.  Use  a 
Stewart  No.  1  Ball  Bearing  Machine.  Clips 
horses,  too.  Only  $12.75  at  your  dealer’s  or 
direct. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  141,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOO  HE  BROS.  ALBANY,  N.  Y 

F  a 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


The  Value  of 
Home  Grown  Feeds 

Digestible  nutrients  in  hay  and  ensilage  should 
be  available  for  the  cow  just  as  they  are  in  the 
grain  ration.  Pound  for  pound  they  are  worth  just 
as  much. 


Cleanliness  for  Swine 

We  are  in  the  hog  business  here,  and 
have  a  little  argument  in  regard  to  hous¬ 
ing  hogs.  I  say  they  should  be  kept  in 
well-cleaned  pens,  well  bedded,  and  al¬ 
ways  make  it  a  point  to  keep  things  a> 
clean  as  possible.  The  hired  man  thinks 
if  pens  are  in  a  filthy  condition,  wet  and 
nasty,  they  are  far  better  off.  What  does 
The  R.  N.-Y.  say?  c«.  l. 

New  Jersey. 

The  question  of  sanitation  is  not  de¬ 
batable.  particularly  as  regards  quarters 
where  pigs  are  confined.  It  is  easy  to 
associate  a  pig  with  filth  and  unsanitay 
conditions:  but  if  he  is  reared  under 
such  conditions  he  is  more  subject  to  dis¬ 
ease.  will  not  gain  economically,  and  it  is 
doubtful  indeed  whether  when  maintained 
under  such  conditions  the  animal  will 
yield  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one.  There 
is  only  one  answer  to  your  question :  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  pens  clean  and 
well  bedded,  and  it  is  absolutely  wrong  to 
permit  the  pigs  to  be  confined  in  small 
pens  that  are  •  not  regularly  cleaned  or 
properly  bedded.  A  pig  is  not  unappre¬ 
ciative  of  these  conditions  and.  if  he  is 
provided  with  relatively  large  areas,  you 
will  find  that  his  sleeping  quarters  will 
be  kept  quite  clean  by  .himself,  and  that 
he  will  form  regular  habits  of  cleanliness. 
Pigs  confined  under  filthy  conditions  are 
invariably  covered  with  vermin,  infested 
with  internal  and  external  parasites,  and 
of  course  do  not  make  the  best  use  of 
their  feed.  In  this  instance  the  hired 
man  is  absolutely  in  error,  and  he  will 
find  that  his  charges  will  do  much  better 
provided  they  are  given  the  kind  of  atten¬ 
tion  that  you  suggest,  whereby  they  are 
supplied  with  clean  pens  and  generous 
amounts  of  bedding. 


If  that  fact  is  carefully  considered  when  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  grain  ration,  the  feed  bills  can  be  reduced, 
stock  kept  in  better  condition,  and  cost  of  milk  \ 
production  lowered. 


Failure  of  Breeding  Sire 


This  is  the  basic  principle  of 

Service. 


TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds  form  a  balanced  ration  with  the  kind  of 
roughage  with  which  they  are  intended  to  be  fed  and  are  mixtures  which 
furnish  nutrition  at  lowest  cost  per  unit. 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  ensilage,  pastur¬ 
age,  green  fodder  or  low  protein  roughage. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  medium  protein 
dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry 
roughage. 

Full  feeding  instructions  and  classification  of  roughages  will  be 
found  with  every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Feed.  Every  bag  is  guaranteed 
satisfactory  when  fed  as  intended. 

Inquire  of  your  dealer.  Book  on  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  contain¬ 
ing  valuable  information  on  feeding  and  conservation  of  home  grown 
feeds  sent  free  on  request. 


We  have  a  Berkshire  boar  now  going 
on  three  years  old.  weighing  probably  500 
to  000  lbs.  He  appears  to  be  iu  excellent 
health,  eats  everything  put  before  him, 
not  ugly  except  around  small  pigs.  lie 
(has  refused  to  give  service  during  the 
past  six  weeks.  lie  is  fed  on  middlings 
and  is  in  open  range  on  rape  and  field 
_  peas.  He  also  has  with  the  middlings 
A  r  00Q  ground  walnuts,  which  we  were  able  to 
secure  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  we  are 
now  feeding  them  to  our  hogs. 

New  York.  R.  w.  M. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  aged  boars  to 
refuse  service,  especially  if  they  have 
been  closely  confined  and  fed  on  highly 
nutritious  and  fattening  feeds.  _  Often¬ 
times  it  is  possible  to  reduce  their  flesh 
and  get  them  in  what  might  be  termed 
a  very  thin  condition  by  means  of  flush¬ 
ing  out  their  systems  with  an  abundance 
of  green  feed  and  retiring  them  from 
service  for  the  time  being  :  then,  by  the 
use  of  a  nutritious  ration  consisting 
largely  of  ground  oats  and  ground  barley 
it  is  often  possible  to  bring  about  the 
breeding  instinct.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  breeding  boars  of  this  sort  to  go  one 
entire  season  and  refuse  to  mate,  while 
the  next  year,  under  conditions  that  are 
quite  similar,  go  into  the  stud  and  render 
satisfactory  service.  Exercise  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  animals  of  this  sort,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  retards  or  prevents  their 
mating  instinct  quite  so  much  as  a  high 
degree  of  flesh  and  confinement  iu  small 
pens. 


have  access  to  only  one  field  at  a  time. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  put  in  many 
posts  in  running  this  temporary  fence, 
and  the  wire  could  be  tied  to  the  corn 
stalks.  The  pigs  would  not  bother  this 
fence  so  long  as  they  had  plenty  to  eat 
iu  the  fii’st  area. 

8o  far  as  the  sheep  are  concerned.  I 
would  not  suggest  that  they  be  turned 
into  the  cornfield  at  the  outset,  but  rather 
that  they  should  be  relied  upon  to  clean 
up  the  area  after  the  pigs  have  eaten  up 
the  greater  portion  of  the  corn.  The  Soy 
beans  and  other  forage  that  is  supplement¬ 
ing  the  corn  would  make  excellent  feed 
for  the  sheep,  and  you  would  be  surprised 
to  find  how  much  of  this  green  forage  the 
pigs  would  consume  after  their  curiosity 
and  original  hunger  had  been  satisfied. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine 
the  age  of  pigs  by  any«examiuation  that  is  ' 
practicable.  While  it  is  true  that  there 
are  certain  appearances  of  the  teeth  that 
an  expert  can  follow,  so  much  depends 
upon  the  way  they  may  have  been  fed 
and  the  nature  of  the  food  that  they  have 
consumed  that  this  is  often  misleading 
and  indefinite.  From  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  pig,  however,  one  ought  to  be 
able  to  determine  whether  they  have 
grown  vigorously  from  birth  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  age.  or  whether  they  show  evidence 
of  being  stunted.  It  is  much  better  to 
select  animals  that  do  not  grow  an  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  flesh,  particularly  if 
they  are  chosen  through  stock  yards.  This 
practice  has  many  disadvantages,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  so  much  cholera  is  preva¬ 
lent  among  hogs  that  pass  through  stock¬ 
yards  and  large  distribution  centers.  If 
you  could  assemble  some  pigs  of  the  de¬ 
sired  weight  and  age  in  your  own  com¬ 
munity  without  going  to  the  stockyards 
I  am  sure  that  you  would  run  less  risk, 
so  far  as  disease  is  concerned. 

So  far  as  the  self-feeder  is  concerned, 
if  you  will  communicate  with  the  director 
of  your  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster, 
Ohio,  requesting  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department  to  send  you  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  of  a  self-feeder  I  am  sure  that 
this  request  will  be  promptly  complied 
with. 


The  same  careful  service  is  furnished 
in  the  preparation  of: 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  Feed  for 
Horses). 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


T-O-GA 

FEED  SERVICE 


Pasturing  Hogs 

I  have  a  10-acre  field  of  corn  which 
will  run  between  .10-1(1  bn.  to  the  acre. 
As  soon  as  I  drilled  the  corn  in.  I  went 
over  the  same  rows  and  drilled  Soy  beans, 
of  which  I  have  a  good  stand.  I  wish  to 
hog-off  this  mixture  and  would  like  to 
know  about  how  many  hogs  it  will  carry, 
and  if  it  would  not  bo  a  good  idea  to 
turn  in  with  the  hogs  a  few  sheep,  as 
there  is  an  abundance  of  forage,  beans 
and  fodder.  Would  this  he  practical?  I 
will  have  to  purchase  my  stock  at  the 
yards  (some  of  it),  and  I  want  to  know 
what  would  he  the  best  weight  lmg  t<> 
buy,  and  if  there  is  any  way  to  tell  the 
age  of  swine.  Can  one  tell  the  difference 
in  appearance  of  a  12-months-old  stunted 
hog  which  weighs  about  125  lbs.,  and  one 
which  weighs  the  same  and  is  only  five 
or  so  months  old?  I  am  also  looking  for 
plan  of  a  good  self-feeder  for  hogs. 

Ohio.  L.  F.  E. 

There  are  several  reasons  that  suggest 
the  usefulness  of  the  plan  you  submit 
relative  to  hogging  down  corn.  While 
it  is  true  that,  during  the  initial  period 
of  10  days,  the  hogs  will  be  extravagant 
and  apparently  wasteful  of  corn,  yet  after 
they  are  brought  to  a  full  ration,  and  fed 
some  green  corn  on  the  stalk  for  10  days 
or  two  weeks  previous  to  actually  turning 
them  into  the  cornfield,  you  will  find  that 
very  little  will  eventually  be  wasted  by 
I  the  pigs.  Shotes  weighing  125  lbs.  are 
best  suited  for  hogging  down  corn.  Young¬ 
sters  are  always  more  wasteful,  and 
'young  pigs  do  not  do  as  well  on  green 
corn.  It  would  scarcely  be  practicable 
to  turn  into  the  whole  10-acre  field  at 
the  outset,  as  better  results  would  follow 
the  running  of  a  26-iuch  woven  wire  fence 
through  the  field,  dividing  ir  iuto  two 
five-acre  areas,  and  letting  the  animals 


Clover  Meal  for  Steers 

I  am  planning  to  winter  some  Hereford 
steers  with  a  ration  of  40  lbs.  of  good 
matured  silage  and  8  lbs.  a  day  of  clover- 
meal  made  from  Sweet  clover  with  an 
Alfalfa  meal  attachment.  Supplementing 
this  will  be  a  little  roughage,  all  they  will 
clean  up.  of  wheat  straw  or  oat  straw,  or 
oats  and  straw.  I  see  that  Henry  in 
‘‘Feeds  and  Feeding”  gives  Sweet  clover 
about  the  same  feeding  value  as  Alfalfa, 
and  compares  the  latter  equally  with  bran. 
Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  as  to 
the  above  ration,  as  with  the  present 
prices  of  grain.  I  could  not  get  a  new 
dollar  for  an  old  one.  iu  feeding  steers 
and  buying  grain.  H.  J.  F. 

Rhode  Island. 

A  combination  of  silage  and  Sweet 
clover  hay  ground  into  a  meal  would 
make  an  excellent  base  for  a  ration  in¬ 
tended  for  feeding  steers ;  but  you  will 
find  that  it  will  not  he  possible  to  make 
them  put  on  very  much  flesh  or  weight 
with  this  combination.  Rather  than  sup¬ 
plement  this  material  with  wheat  or  oat 
straw  better  results  would  follow  the  use 
of  some  concentrate,  such  as  hominy  or 
cornmeal,  yet  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  one  caunot  pay  $2.50  per  bu.  for 
cornmeal  and  feed  it  to  steers  at  the 
present  time  and  realize  a  profit.  You  do 
not  state  what  age  the  Hereford  steers 
are  to  be.  nor  do  you  indicate  whether 
it  is  your  purpose  to  finish  these  and  place 
them  on  the  market,  or  whether  you  de¬ 
sire  merely  to  rough  them,  or  winter 
them  over  and  sell  them  a-  feeders  during 
the  coming  season.  The  only  advantage 
iu  grinding  clover  for  steers  would  be 
to  increase  their  consumption.  If  given 
as  much  as  40  lbs.  of  silage  they  would 
not  eat  8  lbs.  of  hay.  especially  if  they 
have  access  to  oat  or  wheat  straw.  How¬ 
ever.  if  clover  hay  were  ground  iuto  a 
meal  and  then  mixed  with  the  .silage  I 
dare  say  that  the  consumption  would  be 
couside ra bl y  i n or ea sed . 

Again  ;  clover  of  this  sort  would  he 
equal  in  feeding  value  to  wheat  bran,  in 
fact,  it  would  be  superior  to  bran,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  carries  a  higher  percentage 
of  ash  and  is  also  more  digestible.  If 
the  Sweet  clover  is  cut  during  its  early 
stages  of  development  and  before  it  be¬ 
comes  woody  or  wiry  the  best  results 
will  he  obtained.  So  far  as  your  second 
question  is  concerned,  as  to  whether  you 
will  get  a  new  dollar  for  au  old  one  in 
feeding  steers  and  buying  all  of  your 
grain.  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  would 
have  to  charge  considerable  to  experience, 
and  quite  as  much  to  the  value  of  the 
barnyard  manure,  in  order  to  realize  much 
of  an  income  from  such  a  transaction. 
Of  course,  where  you  have  silage  and  hay, 
and  this  is  supplemented  by  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  grain,  you  would  come 
out  all  right:  but  where  steers  are  fin¬ 
ished  and  fed  largely  on  purchased  con¬ 
centrates.  it  is  not  clear  how  one  can 
determine  a  great  deal  of  income  unless 
he  places  rather  extravagant  values  upon 
the  manure  and  the  conversion  of  it  and 
other  farm  materials  iuto  fertilizer  con¬ 
stituents. 
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BERKSHIRES 

LOCUST  VALLEY  FARM 


BERKSHIRES 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Special  Offering  for  September 

Reg.  Pigs,  10  weeks  to  4  months 
SIZE-QUALITY— BREEDING 
2  Selected  Young  Boars 

Address,  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


Prolific 

Berkshires 

Only  a  few  of  these  boar  ami  sow  pigs  left,  sired  by 
a  son  of  the  great.  Longfellow’s  Double,  Rival  Long¬ 
fellow  'JOth .  No.  ‘238095,  and  his  son,  Karha’s  Duke 
Longfellow  3rd,  No.  307474,  and  ont  of  our  large  pro¬ 
lific  Sows;  they  are  the  kind  that  feed  right,  breed 
right,  are  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

K  A  R  H  A  FARM 

CEO.  L-  BARKER,  Supt. 

Parksville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y, 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Send  for  Catalog  of  my 

PUBLIC  SALE,  OCT.  25,  1919 

30  boars  and  30  gilts  comprise  the  offering. 

C.  H.  CARTER 

WHITGUERN  FARM  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE,  CONSTITUTION,  PROLIFICACY  Our  First  Consideration 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  with  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  we  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  than 
any  other  three  breeders  in  the  United  States. 
Special  offering  of  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H,  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


Anedjo  Berkshires 

Are  bred  for  size  and  quality  combined 

The  big,  mellow,  easy  feeding  type,  with  neat  heads, 
broad  backs  and  E  X  T  It  A  HEAVY  II  A  M  8. 
Foundation  herds,  service  boars,  brood  sowsand  pigs, 

H.  M.  TERW1LLIGER,  Mgr.  Anedjo  Firm, Webster,  Mass. 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

i 

Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED 

BERKSHIRES 

Epochal  Strain.  Aug.  and  Sept.  pigs.  Selected 
stock  tor  breeders  for  shipment  when  8  wks. 
old.  Boars,  815;  Sows,  S30.  Service  Boars. 


MIDDLEBROOK  FARM, 


Allenhurst,  N.  J. 


Champion  Berkshires 

We  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire  the  kind 
with  big  bone,  broad,  thick  backs,  long  deep  thick 
hams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  ot 
our  prize-winning  boars,  sows  and  barrows.  We  of¬ 
fer  fall  and  summer  pigs  both  sexes,  boars  ready  for 
service  and  *o«a  bred  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 

HOOD  FARM  .  Lowell,  Mass. 


j  Reg.  Berkshire  Boars 

•  Sire — Huntington  Superbus  Lad  No.  244531. 

HUNTINGTON  VALLEY  FARM 

J  Huntington  Mills  -  Luzeknk  Co.,  Pa.  • 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  offer  February  and  March  farrowed  Boar  Pigs, 
nearly  ready  for  service,  weighing  100  lbs.,  of  the 
big  type,  with  quality;  By  Symboleer’s  Superb 
and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd;  registered  and 
crated.  They  are  not  fat  but  healthy.  Address 

J.  E.  WATSON  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 

REGISTERED 

Berkshires 

15  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Spring  Boars  and  fall  pigs. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  -  North  East,  Pa. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeder*  with  size  and  conformation; 
cholera  iinmuued;  300  head:  bred  gilts  and  hoars 
ready  for  service.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  sow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  lie  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


Berkshires  L°« 

CLOVERDALE  FARM, 


6  weeks  old.  Either 
Trios  not  akin. 

Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


THE 

COMMERCIAL 

COW 


THE  • 
AYRSHIRE 


in  America 


Ayrshire  reg.  touhg  buils,  from  l  to  15  mos.  old  out  of  A.  R. 

( ).  cows.  Herd  tested  annually  under  the  Federal  and 
State  accredited  herd  plan.  Wm.  J.  W.  Bechtel,  Bayirtcwn,  P». 


SWINE 


BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 

September  litters.  Thor¬ 
oughbred  stock,  Orion, 
Cherry  King,  Orion  De¬ 
fender,  Taxpayer,  Top 
Col.,  etc.  Registered  sow, 
fall  farrowing,  $7S.  Write 
for  free  copy  subscription 
magazine;  also  free  book 
— M  How  to  Hals*  Hops.” 

ENFIELD-DRAKESIDE  FARMS 

Delaware,  N.  J. 

THE  RED  HOG  LOUIS  L.  DRAKE.  Owner 


Duroc-Jerseys 

LEON  CONOVER 


Sow  pigs  6  and  4  mos.  old.  Extra 
good  si  oek.  Farmer  s’  prices. 

Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


Sunnyside  Durocs  nS^kin^engmsmifi6^ 

vice  hears.  Booking  orders  lor  loll  pigs.  J.  E.  van  Alstyne,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


SPOTTED  POUND  CHINA  HOGS.  The  kind  your  daddies  raised 
Large,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Bafe  arrival  and  satisfac 

tion  guaranteed.  MOUNTAIN  HOME  STOCK  FANM,  Russellville.  Ky 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
ami  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
tlie  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66.  Dept  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 

for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  6 
mos.  old,  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Alsu 
a  few  Reg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  EDWARD  W  ALTER, 

Dept.  R,  Box  66,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


Chester  White  Fall  Pigs 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Also  fine  hig  summer 
pigs  out  of  large  prolific  sows.  Registered  boars  3 
months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

BKANDKETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  N.  T. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Boar  Pigs 

4-mos.  old,  *3o;  8  from  litter  14,  $35.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Harry  Vail,  Jr.,  New  Milford, Orange  Co.,N.Y. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  wk.  old.  $13  each,  $35  pair:  $35  trio;  not  akin. 
Spring  Gilts  and  Boars.  A.  A.  SCH0FELL,  Heuvelton,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Boar  Sale 

two  yrs.  old ;  an  excellent  sire  in  fine  breeding  condition. 

B.  C.  EMORY,  Wlnthrop  Garden.,  H0LL1ST0N,  MASS. 


Subject  to  Register 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

farmer’s  prices.  A.  J.  Wallace,  Cuylervillt,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Breed  O.I.  CL  Pigs 

August  and  September  litters.  Shipped  atsix-wks.- 
old.  Price,  $10  registered. 

ARTHUR  R,  FREEMAN,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


Improved  Chester  Whiles  5£";Si,X8& 

*15  to  $30.  Geo.  F.  Griffie,  R  No.  3,  Newviile,  Pa. 


Big  Type  POLAND  CHINAS 

Special  prices  on  Registered  Boars  3  to  5  months  old  this 
mouth.  Write  quick  for  special  prices. 

G.  S.  HALL  -  .  Farmdale.  Ohio 


Poland-China  PIGS  «RSg 

An  endless  source  of  Satisfaction  in  Quality,  Size  and 
Breeding.  Dr.  KNOX,  Box  50,  Danbury,  Conn. 


TAMWORTH*  JhTmpWe  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Wealview  Stock  Farm 

K.  1  •  W liittLoii-Suleiu,  X.  C« 


BERKSHIRES 


Pure  Bred  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs,  5  weeks  old,  S8. 

H.  I>.  ADAMS,  -  Titusville,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS f ‘jft* 

William  12th,  son  of  the  nationally  known  Boar, 
Ia>rd  Masterliood.  W.  B.  HORTON.  Perryville,  New  York 


BigType  Berkshire?  tNlKlU'lUSE  SiOCk  tilt  SI.  Ariel,  Pa, 


True  to  type 


THE  Jersey  breeds  true  to 
type.  The  purity  and  prepo¬ 
tency  of  Jersey  Blood  assure  the 
best  foundation  upon  which  any 
breeding  herd  can  be  built. 

Jersey  owners  are  the  most  success¬ 
ful  at  the  creamery.  Here’s  why!  Jerseys 
are  economy  cows.  They  require  and 
consume  less  feed  than  any  other  breed. 
Their  feed  goes  into  butter  fat  —  not 
beef  and  bone.  Jerseys  mature  earlier 
for  milk-producing  and  continue  to  be 
milkers  over  a  longer  period  than  other 
breeds. 

Jersey  milk  is  noted  for  its  creamy 
richness.  It  averages  5.37%  butter-fat. 
In  every  market  Jersey  milk,  Jersey 
butter  and  Jersey  cheese  bring  the  best 
prices.  A  Jersey  herd  is  a  real  dollars-and- 
“sense”  investment.  You  don’t  worry 
about  feed  bills.  You  have  less  bother 
with  Jerseys.  Jerseys  have  earned  their 
reputation  as  the  Pride — Prize — Profit 
Cows.  Jerseys  in  your  barn  will  add 
good-will  to  your  farm.  Write  us  for 
facts  about  Jerseys. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 


322-G  Weit  23rd  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


An  Institution  for  th*  benefit  of  every  Jereey  owner 


<1 


<1 


I* 


II 


SWINE 

For  Sale-inn  Pi»  Chester  whites 
ror  oaie  IV/U  r“Tg5  and  berkshires 

Six  weeks  old.  84  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  be 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Dushore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany,  Pa. 

Pigs  Shipped  C.O.D. 

50  0.  LC.  and  large  Yorkshire  cross:  50  O.  I.  C.  and 
Berkshire  cross,  6  weeks  old,  $9  each  on  approval. 

D.  Beeves  •  Lexington,  Mass. 

3i-mos.  Chester-Berkshire  Pigs,  $1 0 1Ia£c°Uie 

EL  BRITON  FARM,  DARLINGTON,  MARYLAND 

For  Sale-./? eg%  Chester  White  Boar 

Farrowed  Nov.  19,  1917.  C.  J.  HUTH,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Durocs 

Bred  Sows,  Spring  and  Fall  pigs,  Orion  Cher¬ 
ry  King-Col.  breeding. 

L.  M.  Taylor,  -  Millerton,  New  York 

For  Sail  DurOC 

pigs,  6  to  10  wks.  -a  $6  to  $10  each.  Wanted — Trio 
Grey  African  Geese,  not  related.  Quote  price. 

JOHN  P.  BARTHES,  -  Flemington,  N.  J. 

ForSale-70  EXTRA  NICE  GILTS 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 

kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  F  radon  la.  Pa. 

.*.  DOGS  and  FERRETS  .*. 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pupsall  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

rpn  n  rTA  that  give  satisfaction.  Any  size.  White 
PPHHr  1  X  or  brown.  1  guarantee  safe  arrival. 

"  ■  nf  instruction  book  and  price  list  free. 

DEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  New  London  Ohio 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPS 

at  very  reasonable  prices.  Red  Raven  strain.  Papers  fur¬ 
nished  free.  BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM.  Bnndreth,  N.  Y. 

CCpnCTC  CAm  C*|  a  Exterminate  your  ruts  and 

1  LllIlL  1  O  rUl  OdIO  save  your  grain.  Price 
lisl  free.  Catalogue  10c.  C.  II.  KKEFEK A  CO.,  (Jroeuuioh,  Ohio 

Pnll'iaD.ino  un.INKW  ZK.UAN9RKD  RABBITS 

uoilierups  NELSON  BKOS.  -  Gkove  City,  Pa. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  .*.  | 

Q  O  W  S 

65  headto  freshen  from  Sept,  to  early  winter.  35 
head  of  fancy  high  grade,  well  marked  Guernseys,  2 
to  7  yrs.  old ;  balance  Jersey  springers  andHolsteins. 
Address  CHARLES  F.  EVERSON.  Moravia,  N.Y.  Bell  Phoen 

JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


I  Will  Sell  Carload 

Fresh  Cows  and  Springers 

first  choice  of  my  Dairy  of  65  Holsteins. 

T.  J.  ARNOLD  •  Pawling',  New  York 


15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

15  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

ALL  with  grandams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 

Aurora.  N.  Y. 


Laurelwood  Jerseys 

A  few  bull  and  heifer  calves  from  R.  of  M.  and  prize  win¬ 
ning  stock  for  sale.  Also  a  few  young  cows  and  a  splen¬ 
did  young  bull  of  choice  breeding. 

For  description  and  price  address 

Laurelwood  Farm  Princeton,  Mass. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  sire  and  dams.  7  to  9  mos.  old,  $65  each. 

GKO.  L.  FEKKIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Four  Reg,  Jersey  Cows 

TWO  HEIFERS.  Low  price  to  buyer  ot  lot.  Address 

A.  BRINING,  16  Grnmercy  l’ark.  New  York  City 


L 


HORSES 


Reg.HackneySaddle  Mare 

foaled  1910;  splendid  action;  kind  and  gentle; 
right  in  every  way. 

L.  M.  TAYLOR  -  Millerton,  New  York 

rn  m0»4  QUafUnd  AN1»  LARGER  PONIES  all 
0U  flEdU  Onalldllu  ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
new  price  list.  THE  SHEHANG0  PONT  FARMS,  Dept.  0.  Espyville,  Pa. 

Shetland  Ponies!?**™1;.1.  “Et 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U  ,S. 


SHEEP 


Delaine  Merino  Rams,Sof^r 

L.  M.  ADAMS  -  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  -Eight  HampshireRam  Lambs 

that  took  first  and  second  prizes  at  New  York  State 
fair,  in  pens  of  four.  Also  ten  Yearling  Hampshire 
rams.  THOMAS  HASLETT,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 

Choice  Dorset  Rams  Matured  bucks,  $3S.  Registra 

tion  Papers  with  each  animal.  BAR-HONE  RANCH,  Berlin,  N.  1 
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Don’t  “Shut  Off” 
RoomsThis  Winter 

Heat  them  all  with  a  Mueller 
Pipeless  and  save  on  fuel 


INSTEAD  of  huddling  around  stoves  in  two  or  three  rooms 
this  winter— instead  of  shutting  off  half  or  more  of  your 
rooms  because  of  cold — install  a  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace 
and  experience  a  grateful,  cozy,  homelike  warmth  in  every 
room. 

The  Mueller  Pipeless  will  enable  you  to  do  this  without  fuss  or  bother. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  heat  every  room  to  a  comfortable  temperature  through 
one  register  and  it  will  keep  the  air  moist  and  healthful.  The  Mueller  Pipe¬ 
less  burns  any  fuel — hard  or  soft  coal,  coke,  wood,  lignite,  gas  or  oil — you 
can  use  whichever  is  cheapest  and  easiest  to  obtain.  And  you  can  actual¬ 
ly  save  money  by  using  less  fuel  than  ever  before  and  many  have  reported 
a  saving  of  */3  to  16  on  fuel. 

■ 


It  is  scientifically  designed  and  correctly 
constructed.  It  embodies  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures.  Every  part  is  accurately  and 
properly  proportioned.  Vast  heating 
surface — large  register  face — free  unob¬ 
structed  air  passages. 

Thousands  in  use,  heating  homes  of  all 
sizes  satisfactorily.  Easy  to  install — no  tearing 
up  of  walls  and  floors  for  pipes. 

Get  the  Mueller  Book,  “The  Modern 
Method  of  Heating  Your  Home.  It  ex¬ 
plains  in  detail  the  many  features  that 
make  the  Mueller  the  most  satisfactory 
pipeless  furnace.  Write  for  it  today. 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co. 

227  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Makers  of  Heating  Systems  of  All  Kinds  Since  1857 
New  York  Distributors: 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

21  other  distributing  points.  Immediate 
shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


y\BSORBINE 


-f-r 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical-only  afew  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2.  SO  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence’*  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  83  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 
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HEAVE  wars 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 
KiNEBAL  HEAVE 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
monoy  rofundod 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordiuary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets 
BEMEDY  CO..  461  fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  F* 
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Fistula 

Approximately  10,000  cases  arc 
oucceaafully  treated  each  year  With 


Fleming’s  Fistof  orm 


I  I 

■  Nc  _ „  _  . 

■  attention  every  5th  day.  Price  $2.60  a  bottle  (war  tax 

■  paid)  —  money  refunded  if  It  fails.  Send  for  free  copy  of 

■  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
Valuable  for  ita  information  upon  diseases  of  horses 

^Land  cattlo.  197  pages,  67  Illustrations.  Write  today. 

^1 


No  experience  necessary;  easy  and  simple;  just  a  little 
ntioi  —  —  ■  — —  “ 


•uq  cactio.  ivi  pages,  o<  musiranona.  write  toaa 

I  Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists  v2^  cMeSiS?! 
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DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  tree  to  auy  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Keep  your  hogs’  skins  healthy 
and  free  from  lice  and  you’ll  get 
more  pounds  of  high  priced  pork. 
Sprinkle  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin¬ 
fectant  freely  about  pens,  feed 
troughs  and  yards.  Use  it  the 
year  round  to  kill  lice — to  de¬ 
stroy  disease  germs — to  purify 
the  air — to  ward  off  contagious 
diseases.  Disinfect  the  barns 
and  poultry  houses.  Also  use  it 
about  the  house,  in  the  sickroom, 
in  sinks  and  cesspools  to  estab¬ 
lish  better  health  conditions. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Dip 

..  and 

Disinfectant 


$QQ  Buys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2%. 

OO  Light  running,  easy  clet 


Increased  Laying  from  Artificial  Lighting 

Some  figures  sent  me  by  a  friend  of 
the  results  obtained  by  artificial  light  in 
his  poultryhouse  during  the  dark  months 
are  surprising.  He  writes  : 

“About  the  first  of  December  I  wired 
my  laying  house  for  electric  lights.  This 
house  is  20  ft.  square.  I  placed  one  100- 
watt  in  the  center  of  the  scratching  part, 
and  a  very  dim  blue  light  over  the  roosts ; 
each  controlled  by  a  switch.  The  object 
of  the  dim  light  was  simply  to  outline  the 
roosts  after  the  main  light  was  turned 
off,  as  this  was  turned  off  when  the  hens 
were  bac .  on  the  roosts.  The  main  light 
was  turned  on  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  scratch  feed  (was  fed  in  the 
litter.  This  was  turned  off  as  soon  as 
there  was  sufficient  daylight  for  the  hens 
to  continue  searching  for  their  breakfast. 
iAt  about  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon 
Mrs.  D.  switched  on  the  main  light,  and 
fed  in  the  litter  half  of  the  evening  feed. 
When  I  got  home,  about  six  o’clock,  I  fed 
the  other  half.  This  kept  them  busy  until 
about  half-past  seven,  when  I  turned  off 
the  main  light  and  switched  on  the  light 
over  the  roosts.  The  hens  immediately 
left  off  their  labors  and  started  for  the 
roosts,  and  by  the  time  the  eggs  were  col¬ 
lected  they  W’ere  all  tucked  in,  and  the  dim 
light  turned  off.  Below  are  the  results 
as  compared  with  the  previous  Winter, 
when  practically  the  same  number  of 
birds  were  kept: 

NOT  LIGHTED 

Winter  1917-1918 

December  . 1,120 

.T  nuary  . 1,431 

February  . 1,099 

March . 2.9S6 

April .  3.139 


Total . 10,375 

LIGHTED 

Winter  1918-1919 

December  . 1,420 

January  .  2,905 

February  . 2,978 

March . 3.399 

April . 3.213 


Total 


.13.975 

10,355 


Gain  . 3,020 

Or  300  doz.  at  75  cents  per  doz.,  equals 
$225.” 

IIow  much  did  this  gain  cost?  It’s  a 
pertinnt  question.  The  cost,  at  12  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour,  would  be  a  half  cent 
per  hour.  In  the  shortest  days  this  would 
be  about  five  and  two-fifths  cents  per  day, 
or  less  than  the  price  of  one  egg. 

There  were  SO  White  Leghorns  and  41 
White  W.vandottes,  a  total  of  121  birds, 
kept  in  that  house,  but  the  total  of  eggs 
la  I  includes  the  eggs  by  the  breeding  hens 
in  another  house  not  lighted.  There  were 
54  hens  in  that  house,  a  total  altogether 
of  175  birds.  If  this  house  had  also  been 
lighted  the  figures  would  probably  show 
a  still  larger  gain,  but  of  course  it  would 
not  have  been  wise  to  force  the  breeding 
birds  to  heavy  laying  in  the  Winter. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
situated,  where  they  can  have  electric 
lights  I  would  add  that  Prof.  Banta  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
| told  my  friend  that  they  had  obtained 
similar  results  with  lanterns,  but  they 
|  ha  I  tested  only  White  Leghorns;  he  did 
not  know  what  the  results  would  be  with 
the  heavier  breeds.  geo.  a.  cosgkove. 


close  skimming,  durab 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

Separatora  are  guaranteed  a  life-time^ 
against  defects  m  material  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Made  ulso  in  four  larger  sizea  all  sold  on 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL  , 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their 
own  costand  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  L9J  L 

Albaugh-OevcrCo.  2»iMirat»uw.cM6«s«' 


Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 

Interest  in  Daily  Work. — How  often 
we  hear  the  phrase,  “the  monotony  of  the 
d..iry  farm.”  How  often  we  read  that 
this  boy  or  that  hoy  left  the  farm  because 
he  could  not  stand  the  monotony  of  milk- 
j  ing  cows  twice  a  day.  How  often  we  hear 
that  John  Smith  or  Bill  Jones  has  sold 
i  his  dairy  because  he  would  no  longer  be 
“tied  to  a  cow’s  tail.”  All  of  which  leads 
me  to  wonder  if  there  isn’t  something 
wrong  with  the  point  of  view  of  a  good 
I  many  farmers  who  keep  cows,  and  who 
because  they  keep  cows  are  called  dairy¬ 
men.  On  our  farm  the  dairy  is  full  of 
interest  for  us  every  minute  of  the  day 
and  night.  Who  can  describe  the  ex¬ 
pectancy  with  which  we  take  the  lantern 
and  steal  out  to  the  barn  before  we  go 
to  bed  to  see  whether  old  Millie  has 
dropped  a  bull  or  a  heifer;  or  the  anxiety 
with  which  we  wake  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  at  the  distant  bawl  of  a  cow 
and  wonder  whether  or  not  Queen  has 
wormed  herself  through  the  spot  in  the 
fence  that  we  patched  up  that  afternoon, 
and  led  the  bunch  into  the  ripening  corn¬ 
field1;  or  the  satisfaction  with  which  we 
I  weigh  up  Princess’  mess  at  night  and  find 
tbat  we  win  our  bet  with  the  hired  man 
V>v  one-tenth  of  a  pound.  What  matter 
it  though  the  bet  has  been  running  back 
and  forth  all  Summer,  and  be  it  for  a 
cigar  and  we  don’t  smoke!  The  man  who 
said  t  e  work  of  a  dairyman  was  monoto¬ 
nous  failed  to  live  the  life  of  a  dairyman ; 
and  that  is  why  we  are  telling  here  the 
things  as  they  happen  from  day  to  day 
in  a  plain  ordinary  working  dairy  herd, 
and  how  we  meet  our  troubles  and  enjoy 
our  successes. 

Keeping  Fi*  the  Herd. — We  are  milk¬ 
ing  17  cows  now.  We  have  six  dry  ones 
I  turned  off  by  themselves  in  a  separate 

'pasture,  and  a  couple  of  lieifcrs  that  will 


be  fresh  along  in  December.  We  are  also 
looking  around  for  a  couple  more  cows 
that  will  be  fresh  early  in  October,  though 
they  are  verv  hard  to  find.  Our  barn  will 
only  hold  24  milkers,  so  we  wTill  have  to 
sell  some  of  the  Spring  cows  to  make 
room  for  the  Fall  cows  we  buy.  Our  idea 
is  to  get  the  herd  up  to  practically  its 
maximum  milking  strength  as  early  in 
October  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  in  six 
full  months  of  Winter  dairying.  After 
various  experiments,  we  have  hit  upon 
the  plan  of  keeping  two  breeds.  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys.  At  present,  we  have  pure- 
breds  and  grades  of  each  breed.  This 
necessitates  keeping  two  herd  sires,  but 
this  is  a  problem  that  we  have  worked 
out  in  co-operation  with  our  neighbors 
and  about  which  we  will  tell  you  at  some 
later  time. 

►Some  Mistakes. — Niger  is  one  of  our 
best  cows.  She  is  a  grade  Holstein,  eight 
years  old,  nearly  solid  black  in  color,  and 
will  weigh  better  than  1.300.  Last  year 
she  freshened  September  20.  after  a  10 
weeks,  rest.  She  came  to  her  milk  rather 
slowly,  but  by  October  5  had  reached 
45  lbs.  This  was  her  high  mark,  but  ex¬ 
cept  for  an  occasional  day  or  so  she  did 
not  fall  below  40  lbs.  until  the  following 
June.  No  record  was  made  when  she  was 
bred  and  here  we  made  our  first  mistake. 
Along  about  the  middle  of  July,  after 
having  given  over  11,000  lbs.,  she  began 
to  shrink  rapidly,  and  this  called  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  she  ought  to  be 
dried  off.  We  got  her  dry  by  August  1, 
and  she  ran  dry  through  that  month  on 
poor  feed.  Shortly  after  September  1  she 
freshened  again,  dropping  a  beautiful 
heifer  calf  which  we  sold  to  a  neighbor 
for  $6.  She  is  in  splendid  condition,  but 
to  date  we  have  been  unable  to  get  her 
above  12  lbs.  to  a  milking.  Surely  this 
seems  to  be  a  demonstration  that  nature 
cannot  be  abused.  We  ai’e  hoping  by 
careful  feeding  to  get  her  up  to  40  lbs., 
hut  it  seems  so  hopeless  that  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  few  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  we  got  from  her  in  July  and  the 
latter  part  of  June  is  going  to  cost  us 
two  or  three  thousand  this  coming  year, 
all  because  we  did  not  keep  track  of  the 
date  we  bred  her  and  did  not  dry  her  off 
early  enough. 

A  Wounded  Cow.< — Lassie  is  a  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  heifer.  She  freshened  in 
August  at  25  months  old,  dropping  a 
black  and  white  heifer  calf — not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our  own  two  breeds  on  one  farm 
(for  I  am  going  to  tell  you  later  how  we 
handle  that  problem),  but  because  a 
neighbor  didn’t  build  his  line  fence.  The 
third  day  after  she  freshened,  she  got 
anxious  to  get  back  to  the  pasture  from 
the  barn,  and  crawled  through  a  barb 
wire  fence.  One  of  the  barbs  ripped  a 
teat  the  entire  length  so  deep  that  the 
milk  ran  out.  It  certainly  was  a  nasty 
wound,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as 
though  we  must  lose  the  quarter,  but  we 
washed  the  cut  out  clean  with  hot  salt 
and  water,  and  dusted  it  with  some  pow¬ 
der  we  got  from  the  local  veterinarian. 
Gradually  the  cut  is  growing  together, 
though  the  milk  still  runs  through  the 
side  of  the  teat.  We  are  afraid  that  this 
will  continue  during  the  lactation  period, 
and  that  the  hole  will  only  heal  up — if  it 
does  then — when  the  heifer  is  dry. 

Feeding  Plans. — This  year  we  began 
feeding  corn,  oats  and  peas  about  the  first 
of  July.  We  had  three  sowings  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  oats  and  peas  with  millet,  and 
now  with  green  corn  fodder.  This  feed 
lias  kept  the  cows  in  good  condition,  and 
milking  rather  well,  though  we  have  fed 
it  differently  from  ever  before.  In  other 
years,  when  we  began  to  feed  green  stuff, 
we  fed  it  twice  a  day,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  cows  stopped  grazing  alto¬ 
gether  and  hung  around  the  barn.  This 
year  we  reasoned  out  that  if  we  fed  the 
cows  all  they  could  possibly  eat  at  night, 
and  did  not  feed  them  in  the  morning, 
they  would  rest  quietly  near  the  barn 
during  the  night  and  go  out  hungry  into 
the  pasture  in  the  morning,  go  to  the 
hack  side  and  graze  what  grass  was  there. 
For  once  a  theory  worked  out  in  practice, 
and  we  are  thoroughly  committed  to  the 
idea  of  feeding  green  stuff  on  the  once 
a  day  plan  when  there  is  pasturage 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  keep 
the  cows,  after  it.  We  have  started  to 
fill  our  silos.  We  have  our  own  rig  and 
shall  do  the  job  without  outside  labor. 
There  are  two  silos  and  1(5  acres  of  corn. 
The  corn  is  Luce’s  Favorite,  planted  at 
the  rate  of  about  9  to  10  qts.  to  the  acre. 
It  is  cared  very  heavily,  and  most  of  the 
ears  have  reached  the  dough  stage.  It 
should  make  an  excellent  quality  of  silage. 
Perhaps  we  shall  leave  two  or  three  acres 
to  husk  if  the  weather  seems  favorable. 
The  Farm  Bureau  man  had  a  variety  test 
on  one  of  the  fields.  The  next  time  we 
will  tell  you  about  how  the  varieties 
showed  up.  dairyman. 


Paralysis 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  a  pig 
which  has  loet  the  use  of  its  hind  legs? 
He  seems  to  eat  all  right  and  is  all  right 
otherwise.  wap 

New  York. 

A  pig  in  that  condition  sometimes  re¬ 
covers  if  physicked  with  Epsom  salts,  as 
constipation  is  a  common  cause  of  paraly¬ 
sis.  If  this  does  not  prove  true  the  pig 
should  be  slaughtered  for  meat  if  in  good 
condition. 
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The  big  race  brings 
the  cars  to  town 
they  line  up  along 
the  village  street 

Try  picking ’em  out  to  test  your  memory  and 
powers  of  observation. 

Each  is  a  different  make  and  was  equipped  at 
the  factory  with  Presto -O- Lite.  Ask  the  battery 
service  man  why. 

He  knows  that  more  than  twenty  well-known 
manufacturers  selected  Prest-O-Lite  for  their 
cars  after  grilling  tests  had  proved  its  superior¬ 
ity  for  starting,  ignition  and  lighting. 

He  knows  too  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
motorists  want  Prest-O-Lite,  the  battery  they 
don’t  have  to  bother  about,  because  they  are 
Prest-O-Lite  Service  Stations  in  over  1,000  places 
to  keep  this  best  of  batteries  at  its  best. 

Thorough  inspection,  filling  with  distilled  water  and 
expert  advice  are  free  Prest-O-Lite  privileges.  No 
matter  what  car  you  drive  there’s  a  husky  brand- 


new  Prest-O-Lite  made  especially  to  fit  it.  To  start 
your  lights  agiowing  —  your  car  agoing  —  ask  the 
Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station  man  —  he  knows. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  General  Offices:  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 
In  Canada — Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 
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Look  for  the  name  Prest-O-Lite  on  Service  Station  Signs  Everywhere 
PREST-O-LITE  SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  (Write  as  for  list  of  Service  Stations  in  other  States.) 


ALBANY: — Albany  Speedometer  Service  Station, 
2-18  Washington  Ave. 

AMSTERDAM: — Amsterdam  Storage  Battery  Co., 
20  Church  St. 

ARCADE: — r>.  &  II.  Sales  Company.  Main  St. 

ATHENS: — W.  I.  Van  Dusen. 

AUBURN: — McKinley  &  Fairchild.  18  Clark  St. 

BINGHAMTON: — Binghamton  Battery  Sales  Co., 
219  Washington  St. 

BOLIVAR: — McDonnell  &  Brannon. 

BROOKLYN: — Perfection  Storage  Battery  Co., 
Inc.,  1065-67  Atlantic  Ave. 

BUFFALO: — Boyle  &  Essenwanger,  Inc.,  720 
Main  St. 

BUFFALO: — E.  0.  Mock,  463  William  St. 

CENTRAL  VALLEY:— R.  F.  &  W.  M.  Weygant. 

CORTLAND: — Cortland  Auto  Supply  Co.,  30  Main 
8t. 

DELHI:— Chas.  T.  Telford. 

EAST  AURORA:— Olen  C,.  Gleod. 

ELLENVILLE:— Waysido  Inn  Garage. 

ELMIRA:— Win.  T.  Shoemaker,  244  W.  Water  St. 


FLUSHING: — Automotive  Electric  Service  Co.,  102 
Broadway. 

GLEN  COVE:— Glen  Cove  Battery  Company,  89 
School  St. 

GOUVERNEUR:— Storle  Bros..  John  St. 

HAVERSTRAW:— Taylor  Garage,  Inc..  Maple 
Ave. 

HEMPSTEAD.  L.  I.:— F.  A.  Mannio,  Main  St. 

HOBART: — Cowan’s  Garage. 

HORN  ELL: — Geo.  S.  Peters,  Cor.  Cass  Jk  Buffalo. 

HUDSON  FALLS:— A.  J.  La  Pan.  23  Maple  St. 

JAM  ESTOWN : — Jamestown  Battery  Sales  Co..  3 
Gilford  Building. 

JOHNSTOWN: — Staley- Folmsbeo  Company,  Main 
fk  Perry  Sts. 

KELLY  CORNERS:— Ifubbeli  Brothers. 

KINGSTON:— Ulster  Storage  Battery  Co..  580 
Broadway. 

LITTLE  FALLS:— Bronner’s  Garage.  7  W.  Lan¬ 
sing  St. 

MALONE: — Tho  Servico  St  Satisfaction  Shop,  121 
E.  Main  St. 


MEDINA: — John  B.  CoLh.  100  E.  Center  St. 

MIDDLETOWN: — Middletown  Storage  Battery 
Service  Co. 

MT.  VERNON: — Allied  Auto-Electric  Co.,  Inc., 
10  Prospect  Ave. 

NEWBURG: — Power  &  Todd  Storage  Battery  Co. 

NEW  ROCHELLE: — Storage  Battery  Service  Co., 
148  Main  St, 

NEW  YORK  CITY:— Automotive  Electric  Service 
Corp. ,  206  Amsterdam  Ave. 

NORWICH: — Norwich  Electric  Shop. 

OGDENSBURG: — Crescent  Garage.  119  State  St. 

OSSINING: — Nelson  Park  Garage,  Albany  Post 
Road. 

PATCHOGUE.  L.  I.: — Mutual  Battery  Service 
Co..  15  N.  Ocean  Ave. 

PEEKSKILL:— Lent  &  Burehetta  Co..  Inc.,  1018 
Main  St. 

PORT  RICHMOND,  S.  I.: — Schlmmel's  Battery 
Service  Station.  930  Richmond  Ave. 

POTSDAM: — Island  Garage. 


POUGHKEEPSIE: — Tiffany  Diamond  Garage,  98 

Market  St. 

RIVERHEAD,  L.  I.: — Overton  Electrio  Co.,  Main 
St. 

ROCHESTER:— OUver  Brothers,  109-111  Monroe 
Ave. 

ROME: — Fred  Strowbridge.  324  W.  Dominick  St. 
SALAMANCA:— Wells  Garage.  No.  32-34  Broad 
St. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS: — Ross-Ketchum  Co. 
SPARKILL: — Central  Garage  Jb  Machine  Works, 
Union  St. 

SYRACUSE:— William  H.  Craig.  690  S.  Salina 
St. 

UTICA:— Utica  Cycle  &  Supply  Co.,  117-119 
Columbia  St. 

WATERTOWN:— Ward  P.  Smith. 

WAV ERLY:— Ritter  Garage. 

WELLSVILLE:— The  Ritter  Garage.  40  S.  Main 
St. 

YONKERS:— Neidich  Electrical  Co.,  Inc.,  24T  S. 
Broadway. 
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The  Cow  and  Her  Care 


Poor  Texture  of  Butter 

I  have  just  recently  moved  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  consequently  am  inexperienced,  and 
would  like  to  be  informed  as  to  the  proper 
way  of  making  butter.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  been  handling  it  properly  after  it 
leaves  the  churn,  as  it  does  not  seem  the 
proper  texture  nor  color.  Will  you  give 
me  full  directions,  or  tell  me  where  I  may 
obtain  them?  MRS.  c.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Write  to  the  Storrs  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Storrs,  Connecticut,  and  ask.  for 
Bulletin  65,  on  “Farm  Butter-making.” 
I  could  not  tell  from  your  letter  just 
where  your  trouble  is,  but  should  judge 
from  the  fact  that  you  state  your  butter 
does  not  seem  to  be  of  the  proper  texture 
or  color  that  you  might  be  churning  at 
a  little  too  high  a  temperature,  thereby 
getting  your  butter  to  come  quickly  and 
in  a  soft  condition,  probably  churned  up 
butter,  and  in  large  lumps,  so  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  wash  the 
buttermilk  out. 

Cream  to  churn  should  be  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  50  to  CO  degrees,  so 
that  the  butter  will  be  quite  firm  when  it 
comes,  and  stop  churning  when  it  is  in  a 
granular  form.  Then  wash  in  water  that 
is  the  same  teinperatu  re  as  was  the  cream 
at  time  of  churning,  and  wash  the  butter 
twice,  giving  the  churn  two  or  three  revo¬ 
lutions  in  each  wash  water.  The  butter 
should  then  be  in  condition  to .  salt  and 
work,  anl  if  the  salt  is  evenly  distributed 
the  color  of  the  butter  should  be  even. 

H.  F.  J. 


Butter  Making  Troubles 

I  am  a  beginner  on  a  farm,  and  I  am 
unable  to  make  good  butter.  We  have 
only  one  cow,  consequently  not  much 
cream.  How  long  ought  I  to  save 
the  cream  before  churning?  At  the 
present  time  I  churn  about  every  four 
days.  Is  that  often  enough?  We  have 
no  ice,  and  the  cream  sours  very  quickly  ; 
when  I  wait  to  churn  until  I  have  enough 
cream  to  bother  with,  it  seems  too  sour 
to  use.  I  have  read  about  the  cream 
being  left  to  ripen.  What  is  this  ripen¬ 
ing  process?  I  don’t  understand.  When 
I  churn  the  butter  always  comes  in  a 
heavy,  sticky  mass,  too  mussy  to  be 
worked  into  good  butter.  Is  sweet  cream 
better  for  good  butter,  or  ought  it  to  be 
sour,  and  if  sour  how  can  I  know  when 
it  is  just  right?  We  have  a  very  small 
can  separator  and  thought  perhaps  the 
trouble  was  in  the  separator,  so  I  am 
buying  a  new  separator,  the  kind  that 
separates  the  cream  and  milk  immediate¬ 
ly.  What  is  your  opinion  of  this?  We 
also  use  a  dash  churn.  Do  you  advise 
this  kind,  or  is  there  another  kind  you 
think  better?  .  C.  G. 

New  York. 

Cream  should  ordinarily  be  churned 
at  least  twice  a  week  in  Summer  and 
once  a  week  in  Winter.  Every  four  days 
should  do  all  right  in  your  case  where  you 
have  such  a  small  amount  of  cream. 

When  cream  is  ready  for  churning  it 
should  have  just  a  mild  sour  taste.  The 
best  way  to  develop  this  flavor  is  to  cool 
each  batch  of  cream  separately  before 
mixing  them  together,  and  keep  cream 
cold  until  the  night  before  churning.  The 
cream  is  then  warmed  to  room  tem¬ 
perature  and  held  at  that  temperature 
until  the  sour  taste  develops.  It  is  then 
cooled  and  held  cold  until  churned.  The 
above  is  known  as  the  ripening  process. 
When  you  get  your  separator,  cool  each 
batch  of  cream  in  water  and  keep  in  water 
until  churning  time.  Until  the  weather 
gets  cooler  your  cream  will  doubtless  be 
ripe  enough  after  four  days  in  the  water 
without  warming  it  to  riper  With  ice, 
of  course  it  is  easy  to  keep  it  absolutely 
sweet.  Sweet  cream  churns  w  :h  diffi¬ 
culty  and  considerable  fat  in.  the  cream 
is  lost  in  the  buttermilk.  It  is  therefore 
unwise  to  churn  raw  .sweet  cream. 

I  note  your  butter  is  soft  when  it 
comes.  This  would  indicate  that  you 
have  your  churning  temperature  too  high, 
or  that  you  are  not  cooling  the  cream 
thoroughly  to  the  churning  temperature. 
You  should  churn  at  least  as  low  as  56 
degrees  at  this  time  of  year,  and  it  should 
take  20  to  40  minutes  to  churn,  possibly 
a  little  quicker  than  this  with  a  dasher 
chum.  A  small  barrel  churn  is  more  de¬ 
sirable  to  use  than  the  dasher  churn,  as 
the  butter  comes  in  a  granular  form,  and 
can  be  more  thoroughly  washed  than  in 
the  case  of  the  dasher  churn,  where  the 
butter  comes  in  large  lumps.  Take  care 
to  have  the  wash  water  at  about  the  same 
temperature  as  that  used  for  churning. 

H.  L.  j. 


Seeding  Grass;  Hay  and  Grain  Rations 

1.  I  have  a  piece  of  land  run  out,  which 
I  wish  to  seed  for  hay.  What  mixture 
would  be  best  to  use  and  how  would  you 
go  about  it?  2.  How  long  do  you  think 
a  cow  giving  12  qts.  should  keep  in  milk? 
She  was  fresh  in  June.  I  am  feeding  a 
mixture  of  cottonseed  meal,  bran,  gluten, 
oilmeal,  6  lbs.  per  day.,  and  all  the  hay 
she  will  eat  three  times  a  day.  3.  How 
much  hay  shall  I  need  for  a  light  horse 
and  two  cows?  I  have  no  pasture. 

New  Hampshire.  F.  d. 

1.  There  are  a  number  of  possibilities 
in  getting  land  into  grass.  Probably 
three  of  the  best  ones  are :  First,  you 


could  plant  the  land  and  seed  it  down 
immediately,  using  a  mixture  of  about 
4*4  lbs.  of  Timothy,  5  lbs.  of  Red-top  and 
about  5  lbs.  of  Red  clover  per  acre.  It  is 
really  a  little  late  for  this  work,  but  could 
be  done  if  done  immediately.  Secondly, 
you  could  plow  the  land  and  sow  it  most 
any  time  with  1%  bu.  of  Winter  rye  per 
acre  plus  grass  mixture  above.  The  rye 
would  be  harvested  in  June  next  year 
and  if  the  season  was  wet  you  would  get 
a  good  second  group  of  clover,  and  left 
standing,  the  following  year  a  mixture  of 
Timothy  and  Red-top.  Thirdly,  you  could 
plow  your  land  preferably  this  Fall  or 
early  Spring.  Sow  the  land  with  about 
2  bu.  of  oats  to  the  acre  with  the  grass 
mixture  mentioned  above.  The  oats 
should  be  harvested  the  last  of  July  or 
the  first  of  August,  and  a  good  second 
crop  would  come  on  if  the  season  was 
reasonably  wet. 

2.  I  should  say  that  your  cow  is  doing 
quite  well  for  a  family  cow  if  she  is 
giving  12  qts.,  having  freshened  the  last 
of  June.  The  grain  mixture  which  you 
are  feeding  is  very  satisfactory  indeed. 

3.  Figuring  IS  lbs.  of  hay  per  cow  per 

day  throughout  the  year  you  would  need 
about  16%  tons  of  hay  for  your  two  cows, 
and  figuring  15  lbs.  per  day  for  your  horse 
you  would  need  about  2%  tons  for  the 
horse.  H.  F.  J. 


Bloody  Milk 

I  have  a  cow  that  sometimes  gives  blood 
at  the  end  of  milking  from  one  teat.  Could 
you  give  me  light  as  to  what  might  be 
the  fault?  E.  S. 

New  York. 

Growths  in  the  teat  probably  bleed  at 
milking  time ;  but  blood  in  such  cases 
may  also  be  due  to  chronic  garget  (mam- 
mitis)  of  the  affected  quarter.  If  growths 
are  present  and  cannot  be  removed  by 


operation  we  should  advise  you  to  dry 
off  the  secretion  of  mil'  in  that  quarter. 
Medicinal  treatment  rarely  does  any  good 
when  growths  cause  the  bleeding  or  when 
it  proceeds  from  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
quarter,  but  it  helps  when  bleeding  is  due 
to  simple  congestion  and  rupture  of  tiny 
blood  vessels  in  the  udder.  That  con¬ 
dition  is  commonly  seen  just  after  calv¬ 
ing,  especially  in  heifers  with  their  first 
calf.  It  consists  in  bathing  with  cold 
water  and  vinegar  and  giving  sulphate  of 
iron  in  feed  or  sulphate  acid  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  A.  S.  A. 


Cowpox 

I  have  a  cow  which  has  pimples  on  all 
of  her  teats ;  another  cow  which  is  start¬ 
ing  to  get  them.  I  put  on  a  little  lard, 
or  sometimes  vaseline,  but  it  seems  to  me 
it  does  not  help  any.  s.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

We  suspect  that  the  cow  has  been  at¬ 
tacked  with  cowpox  which  has  to  run  its 
course.  A  cow  so  affected  should  be  iso¬ 
lated  and  milked  last,  or  by  one  who  does 
not  attend  to  the  other  cattle.  Twice 
daily  immerse  the  teats  for  two  or  three 
minutes  in  hot  water  containing  all  the 
boric  acid  it  will  dissolve ;  then  wipe  dry 
and  apply  a  three  per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  and  glycerine,  or  of  balsam 
of  Peru  and  alcohol.  If  any  sore  is  ob¬ 
stinate  in  healing  apply  strong  iodine  oint¬ 
ment  twice  daily.  The  disease  is  con¬ 
tagious  and  may  be  spread  from  cow  to 
cow  by  the  milker’s  hands.  A.  s.  a. 


Milk  Fever 

1.  Is  it  true  that  a  fresh  cow  should 
never  be  milked  dry?  I  have  lately  been 
told  that  the  only  reason  my  cows  did 
not  die  of  milk  fever,  when  I  milked  them 
out  so  carefully  from  the  very  beginning, 
was  that  the  cows  were  no  good.  “No 
(rood  cow  could  stand  such  treatment.” 
I  even  milked  a  heifer  three  times  before 
she  freshened,  because  she  was  so  ter¬ 
ribly  uncomfortable.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  udder  would  burst,  it  was  so  full. 
2.  Is  it  safe  and  advisable  to  feed  fallen 


apples  to  cows,  when  pasture  is  dry  and 
other  succulent  food  scarce?  3.  Is  apple 
pomace  from  a  cider  press  good  for  cows? 
Apples,  I  am  told,  will  dry  cows  up,  or 
cause  garget.  4.  Is  it  true  that  the  Hol¬ 
stein  and  Jersey  breeds  should  never  be 
crossed ;  that  such  a  cross  will  never 
make  good  milch  cows?  I  have  a  calf 
from  a  purebred  Jersey  cow  and  Holstein 
bull.  The  “one  who  knows”  (or  thinks 
he  does)  says  it  will  not  pay  to  raise  it. 
What  is  your  opinion?  A.  B. 

Illinois. 

1.  Heavy  milking  cows  are  susceptible 
to  milk  fever  after  having  had  one  or 
two  calves.  To  prevent  an  attack  the 
cow  should  not  be  milked  out  clean  for 
several  days  after  calving.  It  is  best 
to  let  the  calf  suck  for  a  few  days  and 
then  milk  by  hand.  The  calf  only  takes 
a  little  milk  now  and  then,  and  never 
takes  all  of  the  milk  suddenly  and  at  one 
time  as  is  done  when  the  cow  is  milked 
dry  by  hand.  Poor  milking  cows  rarely 
have  milk  fever.  Milking  a  heifer  or  cow 
before  calving  does  not  tend  to  induce 
milk  fever  and  is  necessary  when  great 
congestion  is  present.  It  only  is  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  to  remove  a  little  of  the 
milk,  or  serum,  to  relieve  congestion. 
2.  Apples  often  are  fed,  as  a  small  part 
of  the  ration  with  other  feed,  and  are 
useful  in  relaxing  the  bowels;  but  they 
should  not  suddenly  be  fed  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  nor  is  it  best  to  let  a  cow  eat  all 
she  cares  to  take.  3.  No.  4.  A  cross¬ 
bred  cow  often  proves  to  be  a  good 
milker,  but  it  is  not  well  to  make  such 
crosses.  A  grade  cow  should  be  bred  each 
time  to  a  purebred  bull  of  the  breed  of 
which  she  is  a  grade,  if  her  heifer  calves 
are  to  be  raised.  All  bull  calves  should 
be  “vealed.”  If  the  heifer  in  question 
was  from  a  good  milking  cow  raise  it  by 
all  means.  A.  S.  A. 


Employer:  “For  this  job  you’ve  got 
to  know  French  and  Spanish,  and  the 
pay  is  $18  a  week.”  “Lord,  mister !  I 
ain’t  got  no  eddication  ;  I’m  after  a  job 
in  the  yards.”  “See  the  yard  boss.  We’ll 
start  you  in  at  forty.” — Life. 


The  History  of  Unicorn 

ELEVEN  years  ago  I  became  convinced  there  was  an 
urgent  need  for  a  high  grade  dairy  ration,  made  out 
of  the  purest  materials,  combined  according  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  common-sense  methods  of  successful  breeders. 

This  was  the  origin  of  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration. 

It  was  a  success  from  the  start. 

With  no  special  effort,  the  owner  of  Lunde  Korndyke  (a 
New  York  cow),  in  1910,  made  over  26,000  lbs.  in  one 
year — 126  lbs.  in  one  day. 

Since  that  time,  Unicorn  has  fed  over  seven  “lOOO-lb.-fat” 
official  test  cows,  and  hundreds  of  high  test  cows  of  ail 
breeds. 

Why  is  it  the  best  breeders  feed  Unicorn,  and  why  has  it 
always  made  good?  Simply  because  it  is  made  to  fit  the 
cow  and  to  produce  results. 

Our  knowledge  is  the  result  of  thirty  years  of  practical 
handling  of  feeds,  and  careful  observation  of  feeding. 

We  use  the  best  materials  that  are  made  —  no  inferior 
substitutes — and  above  all, “try  it  on  cows”  before  we  sell 
it.  This  is  how  we  keep  on  making  it  better. 

“Unicorn”  cows  make  the  biggest  yields  and  the  biggest 
profits.  They  keep  well  and  in  fine  condition. 

You  should  learn  all  about  Unicorn.  Why  not  write  us 
for  information  and  books  —  free? 

yP  LO  •  ^ 

Chapin  &  Co.,  Dept.  R  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


We  are  30  miles  from  Albany  ;  all  pro¬ 
duce  is  sold  at  door  to  speculator.  Eggs, 
55c ;  butter.  50c ;  fowls,  30c,  alive ;  light 
pork,  25c  per  lb. ;  potatoes  .$5  per  bbl. 
Potatoes  are  rotting  badly  in  this  section. 
Buckwheat  not  yet  cut;  is  good  on  dry 
land,  but  on  low  land,  where  we  always 
look  for  the  best,  there  is  nothing  this 
season  on  account  of  so  much  wet  weath¬ 
er.  No  grain  is  sold  here  except  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  it  is  too  early  for  prices. 
Beans,  $5  per  bu. ;  rye  straw,  $9  per  ton 
at  railroad,  15  miles  from  here.  Apples, 
a  very  light  crop  here ;  pears  a  full  crop. 
All  crops  are  good,  in  line  of  hay  and 
grain.  H.  B. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Haying  generally  finished  early ;  grass 
not  heavy  in  growth,  but  good  quality 
and  secured  in  good  condition.  Oats  light 
to  medium ;  buckwheat  promises  well ; 
not  much  cut  yet.  Corn  very  good  ;  no 
June  frosts  and  no  early  frosts.  Potatoes 
medium  ;  no  rot  reported.  Dressed  pork. 
22c;  beef,  15  to  lGc;  new  potatoes,  $1.50 
per  bu. ;  apples,  no  crop ;  old  hay,  baled, 
about  $40  per  ton.  Live  stock  of  all 
kinds  very  high  ;  sales  of  cows,  bulls  and 
young  cattle  have  averaged  over  $300  per 
animal  as  reported ;  milk,  League  price. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  si. 

Tomatoes,  %-bu.  basket,  from  $1.50  up, 
according  to  quality  ;  white  potatoes,  from 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  Lima  beans,  $3  to  $3.25 ; 
sweet  potatoes,  $1  to  $1.50;  cabbage, 
$1.15.  Apples,  50c  to  $1,  according  to 
quality.  Sugar  corn,  75c  to  $1.  Some 
have  a  px-etty  fair  crop  of  white  potatoes. 
Sweet  potatoes  not  dug  yet.  The  last  two 
weeks  things  have  improved  very  much  ; 
if  frost  holds  off  will  do  better  than  ex¬ 
pected.  ^  s.  w.  w. 

Burlington  Co.,  X.  J. 

The  potato  crop,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
has  been  a  failure ;  the  tops  look  healthy 
in  some  pieces,  but  the  yield  is  light.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  early  frost 
killed  the  potato  tops,  also  injured  the 
corn.  The  corn  crop  is  very  light.  In 
my  travels  I  have  seen  very  few  good 
pieces  of  corn  ;  so  much  rain  the  crop 
could  not  do  anything.  The  grain  in 
some  sections  is  exit  and  still  in  the  field, 
unable  to  get  it  dry.  Oats  ax-e  good,  but 
wheat  is  unusually  light.  The  hay  crop 
was  great ;  clover  so  heavy  many  pieces 
had  to  be  cut  with  a  scythe.  The  cabbage 
crop  seems  to  be  very  light.  Horses  are 
plenty  and  many  for  sale;  good  horses  sell 
for  $200.  Many  farms  for  rent  and  sale. 
Owing  to  the  fact  the  farmei-s  cannot  get 
help  they  are  forced  to  leave  their  farms. 
Farming  and  wages  are  no  temptation 
only  while  they  were  drafting.  Eggs,  50c; 
apples,  $1.25  per  bu.  (Duchess)  ;  pota¬ 
toes,  $2  (early)  ;  pork,  $27  per  cwt. 
Butter,  creamery ,  56c  per  lb. ;  daii-y, 
54  and  55c ;  fowls,  25c ;  beef,  17  to  20c 
per  lb.  Milk  at  creamery  brings  $2.34 
per  cwt.  Lambs,  $12  to  $15.  Wool,  So 
to  90c  per  lb.  Fresh  milking  cows  range 
from  $100  to  $175;  average,  $150. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  B.  s. 

Strawberries  were  about  half  a  crop, 
owing  to  the  early  Summer  di-ought. 
Prices  ranged  from  22  to  30c  per  qt. 
We  paid  as  high  as  5c  per  qt.  for  pick¬ 
ing,  and  $8  per  1 .000  for  baskets.  Then 
came  the  peas,  which  were  almost  an  en¬ 
tire  failure,  price  $3  per  basket ;  that  did 
not  pay  for  seed,  which  cost  $15  per  bu., 
and  fertilizer,  4-10  goods,  $55  per  ton. 
The  early  corn,  which  was  fairly  good, 
brought  in  our  market  $2  per  100  ears. 
Just  as  the  tomato  crop  begun  to  pick 
came  the  terrible  rain,  and  in  this  section 
the  loss  on  that  particular  crop  was  very 
great,  so  that  the  price  started  at  $3  per 
20-qt.  crate,  and  by  the  time  tomatoes 
began  to  ripen  freely  the  price  had 
dropped  to  50c  and  stayed  there  about 
two  weeks.  Now  we  are  getting  from 
$1  to  $1.50  for  good  stock,  but  crop  very 
light.  All  melons  and  cucumbers  are  al¬ 
most  a  failure.  The  outlook  for  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  was  fine,  but  they  have  rotted 
very  badly  from  the  heavy  rains.  Acres 
of  cabbage  have  been  lost  in  our  county ; 
what  remains  is  only  fair,  selling  at 
about  $6  per  100  head.  The  low  ground 
on  which  most  of  the  farmers  depend  for 
hay  for  feeding  their  stock  was  so  sub¬ 
merged  that  the  grass  is  a  total  loss,  and 
all  upland  grass  which  was  not  gathered 
befoi'e  the  rain  was  also  lost.  One  man 
in  my  neighborhood  lost  a  20-acre  plot 
on  low  ground,  which  cuts  all  Bed-top, 
and  from  which  he  figures  from  $700  to 
$800  per  year  of  a  crop.  From  what  I 
hear  from  the  farmers  of  the  county  they 
will  have  hard  work  to  make  ends  meet 
this  year;  everything  planted  was  a  great 
expense.  Labor  hard  to  get.  price  of 
seeds  and  fertilizer  high ;  machinery  also 
away  up  in  price.  One  man  in  my  neigh¬ 
borhood  paid  $19  for  a  one-horse  culti¬ 
vator  which  we  always  used  to  buy  for  $5, 
so  we  feel  the  season  in  general  has  been 
a  bad  one,  and  the  outlook  for  a  long 
Winter  makes  the  farmer  do  some  think¬ 
ing-  j.  ir.  v.  k. 

Morris  To.,  N.  .T. 


Get  the  Best 


It* 


Harvester- 
or 


Ifbu  Men,whoBuy 
Farm  Machinery — 

Know  that  it  always  pay*  to  bay  an  A-l  Machine  became  yon  get  better  work  for  a  longer  time  with  let  a  repair*. 

Few  people  think  of  a  furnace  as  a  machine  but  that  is  just  what  it  is,  a  machine  for  chang¬ 
ing  so  much  fuel  into  so  much  heat  and  delivering  the  heat  where  you  want  it 
Buy  your  furnace  just  as  carefully  as  you  would  any  machine  and  you  will  select  the 

NP- Sterling  Furnace 

“The  One  Register  Furnace 99 

The  furnace  that  is  scientifically  designed  to  get  every  bit  of  heat  out  of  every  lump  of  coal 
and  discharge  this  heat  through  one  register  with  so  much  force  that  it 
will  heat  the  entire  house  evenly. 

This  small  diagram  shows  how  the  NP  works  and  why  it  does  better  work. 
Remember  that  the  success  of  any  pipeless  furnace  depends  upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  air  is  forced  through  the  furnace.  The  faster  the 
circulation  the  more  even  the  heat  and  the  more  rooms  heated. 

A— Scientific  Sterling  construction  insur¬ 
ing  perfect  combustion  and  saving  fuel. 

B— Extra  large  heating  dome  which  heats 
air  passing  around  it  more  quickly 
and  to  higher  temperature  with  less  fire. 

C— Outside  air  passages  keep  the  air  cool  way  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  and  so  make  the  air  flow  very 
swiftly  into  and  through  the  heating  chambers  D.  and 
then  pours  it  out  with  great  force  thru  the  register. 

These  outside  air  passages  are  vital  Sterling  features. 

Here  are  some  others :  a  cool  cellar,  feed  door  large 
enough  for  chunks  of  wood,  heavy  grey  iron  castings 
(no  scrap  used),  special  fire  pot  if  natural  gas  and  solid 
fuel  are  used,  special  three  point  dust  and  gas  proof 
joints,  extra  large  air  moistener. 

It  will  certainly  pay  you  to  know  about  furnace  con¬ 
struction  before  you  buy  a  heating  plant. 

Send  today  for  our  free  book,  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer,  and  see  just  what  there  is  to  this  machine. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers  of  the  Sterling  Range,  the  range  that 
bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  one  hod  of  coal 
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PROUTY! 

GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 

A  Post  Card 
Will  Bring  It  to  You 

Send  for  it  at  once.  It  absolutely  protects 
you  on  your  fur  shipments.  It  guarantees 
you  more  money  as  the  market  goes  up; 
no  less  than  the  prices  listed  if  the 
market  goes  down. 

Guaranteed  Profits  On  Furs 

That’s  what  shipping  to  Prouty  means  to  vou. 
Prouty  is  nationally  known  as  the  oldest'Fur 
House  m  New  _  York— The  Fur  Market  of  the 
World.  Why  ship  elsewhere  when  Prouty  abso¬ 
lutely  guarantees  you  the  highest  prices  your 
furs  can  bring  in  the  best  market  in  the  world. 
Honest  grading!  Prompt  payment!  Topnotch  prices! 
Try  Prouty  and  you’ll  try  no  other.  ^ 

J.  L.  PROUTY’S  SONS,  INC. 

In  Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots,  Golden  Seal,  etc. 
384  C  West  Broadway,  New  York  City 


RAW  FURS 


We  pay  the  HIGHEST  prices ,  grade  fair - 
ly  and  liberally,  and  GUARANTEE  you 
satisfaction.  Here  is  a  typical  letter: 

/  wish  to  thank  you  for  sending  payments  so 
promptly  for  shipments  I  have  made.  J  got  more 
than  I  expected  and  am  glad  to  advise  of  your 
reliability  and  fine  treatment  1  am  shipping  to 
you  exclusively  from  nou)  on. 

__  __S£ND  T0DA  y  FOR  GRADING  SHEET 

Ef?EE quotationsandshipping  tags 

.  Louis  menu 

\26  Weat  ih  St^wt  uioaN.Y.Cctif. 


TDADDCDCI  Furs  are  high  ;trap- 
I  HUrrtllO .  ping  p  a  y  s.  New 
illus.  book  tells  how  to  trap  fox. 
muskrat,  skunk. wolf,  mink,  etc., wa¬ 
ter  den.  snow,  log,  blind  set*,  etc., 
how  to  fasten  traps,  stretch  furs,  make  dead  tails,  snares. 
Fur  News,  big  illus.  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets, 
trapping,  hunting,  woodcraft,  fishing,  fur  farming,  roots,  hert.*  : 
lots  of  good  stories.  Send  lOo  coin  for  copy  of  book  and  sample  copy 

FUR  NEWS,  71 W.  23d  St.,  Room  507,  New  York 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wailboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No. 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 
.  1033-1073  Pika  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing,proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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I  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

FOR  HOGS 

|  Write  for  prices,  feed- 
|  ing  directions,  etc. 

j  IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES,  PA. 

. * — . mmimmmuiinumnim— imimib 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox,  coon,  skunk,  possum,  ground 
hoar,  rabbit,  etc.,  place  in  animal's 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factory 
price.  Write  for  booklet.  Agent  a 
wanted.  Sabo  Trap  Mfg.  Co. 
3118  W.  25th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Greater  Economy  for  Any 
Country- Driven  Car 


Whether  it's  a  suit  of  clothes, 
a  pair  of  shoes,  an  automobile, 
a  tractor,  or  a  tire — quality  is 
the  thing  that  insures  lastingly 
satisfactory  service. 

It  is  Mohawk  quality  that  has 
made  Mohawk  Tires  so  popular 
among  the  farm  communities. 

In  most  sizes  of  Mohawk  Tires, 
you  will  find  an  extra  ply  of  fab¬ 
ric.  That  means  longer  wear. 

In  every  Mohawk  Tire  you  will 
find  nothing  but  pure  rubber 
and  pure  materials — no  shoddy, 


no  reclaimed  rubber,  no  “fillers". 
That  means  that  you  get  more 
tire  for  your  money  when  you 
buy  a  Mohawk — the  Mohawk 
Cord,  for  example,  weighs  from 
eight  to  ten  pounds  more  than 
any  other  Cord,  size  for  size. 

Add  to  these  advantages  a 
hand-made  tire,  produced  by  ex¬ 
pert  tire  builders  and  you  will 
understand  why  85%  of  the 
motorists  who  buy  their  first 
Mohawk  Tire  continue  to  use 
Mohawks  exclusively. 


Cord  or  fabric,  in  ribbad  and  non-skid  traads,  and  tharo’s  on  extra  ply,  hand- 
mado,  Ford  siz a  Mohawk,  too.  Good  dealers  everywhere  handle  them 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  •  {■ 123  W*  68th  St-  New  York  Cit* 

Branches.  f  86  Brookline  Av«..  Boston 


MOHAWK  TIRES 


An  ideal 

Motor- 

Driven 

outfit, 

one  of  out 

numerous 

complete 

emits. 


“Everybody  knows 
Leader-T  rahern 
Water  Systems" 


Everybody  knows  Leader-Tra* 
hern  water  systems  because  of 
the  completeness  of  the  Leader- 
Trahern  line.  For  every  imagin¬ 
able  need,  in  storing  and  pump¬ 
ing  water,  there  is  a  Leader- 
Trahern  Product. 


The  Leader-Trahern  line  of  Tanks,  Pumps,  Power  Equipment, 
and  Complete  Water  Systems,  electric  motor  or  gas  engine  drives, 
for  deep  or  shallow  wells — any  capacity — is  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  in  America. 

“Everybody  knows 


Water  Systems’* 

Everybody  knows  Leader-Trahern  water  systems  for  the  perfection 
of  their  units.  Highest  quality,  highest  durability— these  are  the 
factors  that  have  given  satisfaction  to  all  Leader-Trahern  customers 
and  universal  fame  to  the  Leader-Trahern  line. 

Everybody  knows  Leader-Trahern  water  systems  because  of  the 
unfailing  cooperation  between  their  manufacturer  and  their  distribu¬ 
tor,  to  give  the  customer  just  what  he  wants  for  hia  local  needs. 

If  you  want  a  water  system  to  last  a  lifetime,  write  us  today. 

PIERCE  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFC.  CO.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 
CHAS  MILLAR  &  SON  CO.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.  UTICA.  N.  Y.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
JOHN  WEEKS  &  SON  CO..  WATERTOWN,  N.Y.  HUNTING  CO.,  ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

LE  VALLEY.  McLEOD-KINKAID  CO.  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


What  Ails  These  Hens? 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  Barred 
Rock  chickens?  Every  year  about  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October  some  of  them  begin  to 
drop  off.  The  heads  become  either  color¬ 
less  or  purple,  the  feathers,  particularly 
those  on  the  head,  fluff  up  and  are  rough 
and  ragged  :  the  fowl  loses  weight  until  it 
seems  as  if  it  would  almost  float  away  on 
air.  and  some  almost  entirely  lose  the  use 
of  their  legs  before  they  die  ;  others  simply 
curl  up  their  toes  and  die.  sometimes  ou 
their  back  under  the  roosts,  others  out  in 
the  yard  along  the  fence.  The  house  is  a 
long  one.  140x12  ft.,  divided  into  seven 
pens;  windows  occupying  about  one-third 
the  height,  and  practically  the  entire 
length  of  tlie  front,  are  wide  open  most  of 
the  year,  excepting  during  very  stormy 
weather.  Dropping  boards,  under  which 
are  the  nests,  are  cleaned  weekly,  and 
fresh  litter  is  put  on  the  cement  floors 
about  every  six  weeks,  or  according  as  the 
hens  are  in  the  house  much  or  little  and 
foul  the  litter.  A  high-grade  commercial 
dry  mash  is  kept  in  hoppers  always  open, 
land  scratch  grains  fed  once  a  day  in  the 
|  litter  to  about  equalize  the  amount,  by 
I  weight,  of  the  mash  eaten.  Clean,  fresh 
water  is  always  before  the  fowls,  out¬ 
doors  in  Summer  and  indoors  in  Winter. 
I  have  thought  the  trouble  might  be  roup, 
as  some  of  the  older  fowls  particularly 
have  running  or  mattery  eyes,  which  even¬ 
tually  swell  up,  and  I  have  had  them  once 
or  twice  to  burst  before  the  fowl  died. 
I  have  washed  eyes  with  boracic  acid, 
have  used  potassium  permanganate  in  the 
water,  and  have  sprayed  perches  and  the 
entire  house  with  various  coal  tar  and 
other  preparations,  but  apparently  I  have 
not  prevented  the  outbreak.  I  keep  boxes 
of  coal  ashes  or  road  dust  in  the  pens  for 
dusting,  and  the  fowls  also  dust  in  the 
yards  in  dry  weather.  There  may  be  some 
mites  or  lice,  though  I  have  failed  to  find 
any  on  examination.  Many  of  our  young 
stock  refuse  to  learn  to  get  upon  the 
roosts  provided,  and  continue  to  crowd  to¬ 
gether  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  while  the 
perches  remain  nearly  empty.  I  have 
thought  they  might  be  crowded,  but  T  can¬ 
not  make  them  understand  there  is  plenty 
of  room  if  they  would  only  spread  them¬ 
selves  to  the  next  pen.  as  the  doors  are 
open.  To  the  young  stock  which  has 
been  confined  to  yards  we  have  fid  the 
lawn  clippings  every  few  days,  and  those 
that  are  on  free  range  have  had  all  the 
grass  they  wanted.  Those  that  are  con¬ 
fined  are  in  the  worst  condition,  but  the 
others  are  also  somewhat  affected.  The 
yarded  stock  has  but  little  shade,  which 
may  account  for  trouble,  and  they  have 
possibly  been  affected  by  the  heat.  I  have 
been  unusually  successful  this  year  with 
chickens,  raising  about  000  Rocks  and  700 
Leghorns,  but  the  Leghorns  do  not  seem 
to  be  so  much  affected  as  the  Rocks.  I 
have  not  changed  stock  more  than  once 
in  two  or  three  years,  thinking  with  so 
large  a  number,  about  200  to  400  hens 
and  a  cock  to  each  1  •”  hens,  there  was  not 
the  same  necessity  for  bringing  in  outside 
blood.  But  to  raise  the.  youngsters  to 
Fall  to  be  big.  plump  birds,  and  then 
have  them  droop  and  drop  off  one  by  one 
or  more,  is  very  discouraging.  M.  B.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

From  your  description..  I  judge  that 
these  fowls  are  “going  light’':  that  is. 
that  they  are  suffering  from  some  one  of 
the  infections  characterized  by  progres¬ 
sive  emaciation  and  weakness,  finally  end¬ 
ing  in  death.  Tuberculosis  is  one  of  these 
infections  and  there  are  several  others 
less  well  understood.  Some  form  of  germ 
life  which  the  fowls  have  not  sufficient 
vitality  to  resist  is  responsible  for  these 
diseases,  whatever  their  distinctive  char¬ 
acter.  Such  infections  may  be  expected 
where  fowls  are  compelled  to  range  closely 
over  the  same  ground  year  after  year  and 
to  live  in  unsanitary  buildings,  but  they 
are  not  confined  to  such  flocks.  Some 
Hooks  seem  to  have  lost  their  vitality  and 
to  be  unable  to  reproduce  themselves  in 
strong,  vigorous  chicks.  In  your  case, 
sanitation  of  buildings  seems  to  have  been 
well  looked  after,  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  ground  used  for  the  growing  chicks  is 
suffering  from  too  constant,  use  for  that 
purpose  and  needs  a  rest,  with  such  culti¬ 
vation  of  growing  crops  as  will  enable  it 
to  clear  itself  of  disease-producing  germ 
life.  It  is  possible,  too.  that  this  flock  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  has  deteriorated  in  vigor 
until  it  can  no  longer  hold  its  own  against 
the  diseases  which  threaten  all  fowls.  You 
evidently  have  in  it  some  chronic,  roup, 
another  evidence  of  weakness  and  inabil¬ 
ity  to  resist  infection.  It  seems  to  me  not 
at"  all  unlikely  that  the  final  solution  of 
your  problem  will  lie  in  new  and  more. vig¬ 
orous  stock,  with,  quite  possibly,  a  fresh 
range  for  the  growing  youngsters. 

At.  B.  I). 


part  of  their  own  meat  supply  and  all  of 
their  green  stuff,  and  that,  theoretically 
at  least,  more  corn  and  buckwheat  may 
be  fed  during  cold  weather  than  during 
the  Summer.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  this  latter  distinction  between 
seasons  is  of  anything  more  than  theo¬ 
retical  value. 

A  good  molting  and  laying  mash,  to  bo 
fed  with  green  stuff  of  some  kind  and  a 
mixture  of  such  whole  grains  as  are  avail¬ 
able  for  scratch  food,  may  be  made  by 
combining  in  equal  parts  by  weight,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings,  gluten  feed,  ground 
oats,  cornmeal  and.  beef  scrap.  If  skim- 
milk  is  available  in  such  quantity  that 
the  hens  may  have  all  that  they  will  eat. 
the  beef  scrap  may  be  partially  or  wholly 
omitted  from  the  mash,  and  wheat  feed 
may  be  substituted  for  wheat  bran  and 
middlings  used  separately.  m.  b.  ». 


Trouble  with  Caponizing;  Native  and 
Foreign  Leghorns 

1.  Is  there  any  way  of  keeping  capons 
from  swelling  up  with  wind  like  blisters 
around  the  wound?  I  made  three  10  days 
ago  and  they  swelled  up  and  sucked  wind 
in  and  out  of  the  wound,  air  getting 
under  the  skin.  I  let  it  out  with  a  needle 
and  thread,  but  it  came  back  again  in  a 
few  minutes.  I  made  the  tools  myself 
out  of  a  window  curtain  rod,  it  was  about 
2-lOth  inch  hollow  brass  tube;  some  hay 
wire,  and  an  inside  calipers  kept  the 
wound  open.  The  cost  was  only  10  cents. 
Two  of  the  three  birds  I  used  to  learn 
on  got  well  quickly,  but  one  must  have 
been  poisoned  from  the  brass  or  bay-wire 
tools.  Ilis  side  got  black.  I  put  car¬ 
bolic  on  it.  He  is  nearly  all  right  now. 
2.  Are  the  highest-scoring  White  Leg¬ 
horns  at  the  egg-laying  contests  of  Eng¬ 
lish  breed,  or  do  the  American-bred  do 
equally  as  well?  j.  j. 

New  York. 

1.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  capons  to 
have  wind  puffs  after  the  operation,  bub 
the  better  the  operation  is  performed,  as 
a  rule,  the  less  trouble  you  will  have  of 
this  nature.  No  doubt  much  of  your 
trouble  comes  from  improper  tools  and 
lack  of  experience.  With  a  good  set  of 
tools  and  a  little  more  experience  you 
should  have  but  little  trouble  in  this  way. 

2.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time  which  are  the 
best  layers,  the  English  or  American  lyeg- 
horns.  A  few  years  ago  Tom  Barron 
came  over  here  with  his  English  Leghorns 
and  showed  his  Yankee  cousins  how  to 
do  it.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  this  English  blood  mixed 
into  the  flocks  of  this  country,  while  some 
flocks  have  been  kept  purely  American 
and  have  been  bred  for  egg  production  to 
a  great  extent.  Probably  the  only  way  to 
decide  which  are  the  best  layers  would  be 
to  average  up  all  the  birds  of  each  strain 
in  all  the  egg-laying  contests.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  be  an  easy  task,  as  there 
are  so  many  mixtures  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  correct  result. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Why  a  Fresh  Egg  Sinks 

I  am  told  a  strictly  fresh  egg  has  air 
in  it;  that  egg  will  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  a  pan  of  water;  an  egg  not  strictly 
fresh  will  not  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  and  a  positively  had  egg  will  float 
at  the  top  of  water.  If  the  strictly  fresh 
egg  has  air  in  it  why  does  it  sink? 

New  York  City.  c.  B. 

A  freshly  laid  egg  contains  air,  but 
only  in  small  amount,  not  enough  to 
cause  it  to  float.  As  the  egg  increases 
in  ago.  the  fluid  contents  of  the  shell 
evaporate  through  its  pores  and  the  space 
thus  left  becomes  filled  with  air,  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  decaying  egg,  gases.  With 
the  decreasing  weight  of  the  egg,  due  to 
the  loss  of  water,  and  the  increasing 
buoyancy,  due  to  the  replacing  of  this 
water  by  air  or  gas,  a  stage  is  finally 
reached  when  the  egg  displnees  more  than 
its  own  weight  <>f  water  ami  floats.  Any 
substance,  even  lead,  will  float,  if  its  form 
is  such  that  it  displaces  when  immersed 
more  than  its  own  weight  of  water.  Iron 
battleships  and  eggs  are  alike  in  this 
respect.  At.  b.  d. 


Feed  for  Molting  Hens 

Will  you  give  desirable  feed  for  liens 
that  are  molting,  to  keep  up  their  laying, 
and  what  to  feed  hens  in  Winter? 

AIKS.  E.  C.  W. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  change  the  food 
of  hens  with  the  season  or  the  condition 
,>f  their  plumage;  a  food  that  is  suitable 
for  the  production  of  eggs  is  equally 
suited  to  liens  while  molting,  and  a  well 
balanced  Summer  ration  will  lie  equally 
well  balanced  for  Winter,  taking  into 
consideration  that  hens  upon  free  range 
in  the  Summer  may  be  able  to  provide  a 


Fattening  Cockerels;  Fertilizer  for 
Potatoes 

1.  I  have  some  nice  Wyandotte  cock¬ 
erels  I  want  to  fatten  for  roasting  chick¬ 
ens.  I  have  a  house  6xH  and  about  20  sq. 
ft  .of  yard.  What  do  you  consider  a  good 
ration  ?  j.  weles. 

T  know  no  better  fattening  food  than 
finely  ground  cornmeal,  though  ground 
buckwheat,  barley  and  oats,  with  or  with¬ 
out  wheat  middlings,  are  valuable  addi¬ 
tions,  and  may  well  be  used  if  ou  hand, 
or  if  comparative  prices  make  them  eco¬ 
nomical.  Sour  milk  used  with  these 
grains  multiplies  their  efficiency  as  fat¬ 
tening  rations. 


"I  Can't  find  any  old  clothes  for  the 
scarecrow,”  said  the  farmer.  “Use  some 
of  the  fancy  things  the  boy  brought  home 
from  college,”  said  his  wife.  “I’m  trying 
to  scare  crows — not  make  ’em  laugh  ’em 
selves  to  death.”  said  the  farmer. — Van¬ 
couver  Daily  Province. 
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CAmericas 


Foremost  tractor 


Wallis  Value  Has  Been  Proved 
By  Thousands  of  Experienced  Farmers 


THE  Wallis  Tractor  was  designed  by  Wallis  engineers  12  years 
ago.  From  the  date  of  its  first  introduction  it  enjoyed  un¬ 
equaled  popularity.  Its  fame  has  spread  rapidly  until  today  it 
is  known  everywhere  as  “America’s  Foremost  Tractor.” 

The  man  who  buys  a  Wallis  is  assured  of  owning  a  tractor  that 
has  been  tested  and  proved  in  actual  farm  service  under  every 
condition  of  soil  and  weather  on  thousands  of  farms  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 


Mechanically  Supreme 

As  an  illustration,  the  Wallis  frame  is  made  of  3/16-inch,  steel, 
boiler  plate  rolled  into  “U”  shape.  This  is  the  lightest,  yet  strong¬ 
est,  construction  in  mechanics.  This  design  does  away  with  all 
beams,  braces  and  counter-braces  and  therefore  eliminates  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  dead  weight. 

Pound  for  pound, Wallis  is  the  most  economical  and  powerful  of 
all  tractors.  The  Wallis  4-cylinder,  valve-in-head  motor,  Wallis 
unit  power-plant,  enclosed  gears  running  in  oil  (first  used  by  Wallis) 
and  high-grade  materials  make  possible  the  delivery  of  74%  of  usable 
power  at  the  drawbar.  And  that  is  the  power  you  pay  for. 

Friction  is  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum  by  the  use  of  Hyatt 
and  Timken  bearings.  Gears  are  of  heat-treated,  cut  steel,  avoid¬ 
ing  costly  repair  bills. 


Abundant  Power 

The  Wallis  has,  therefore,  a  big  reserve  of  power  to  meet  diffi¬ 
cult  conditions  and  emergency  jobs.  Every  farmer  realizes  the 
necessity  and  advantage  of  a  tractor  which  can  furnish  plenty  of 
power  for  all  kinds  of  field  and  belt  work. 

In  selecting  a  Wallis  you  are  thus  assured  of  more  than  ample 
power  for  plowing,  discing,  harrowing  and  reaping,  and  you  also 
secure  a  complete  farm-power-plant. 

Bankers  Favor  Tractors 

Your  banker  knows  that  power  farming  means  bigger  farm 
profits.  He  will  favor  the  purchase  of  a  good  tractor.  He  knows 
that  it  is  economy  to  buy  the  best. 

The  Wallis,  America’s  Foremost  Tractor— judged  by  durability, 
steady  work  and  freedom  from  repair-cost — is  the  lowest-priced 
tractor  on  the  market  today. 

Catalog  Sent  on  Request  * 

Write  for  Wallis  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Prove  for 
yourself  that  the  Wallis,  America’s  Foremost  Tractor,  is  the  most 
economical  tractor  you  can  buy,  and  the  one  that  will  surely  solve 
your  farm  problems. 

Big  Demand  for  Wallis 

If  you  would  enjoy  the  profits  of  using  a  Wallis  on  your  farm, 
you  must  act  quickly.  Therefore,  do  not  delay  writing  us  at  once 
— or  call  on  the  nearest  Wallis  dealer. 


J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  •»  ■-*  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


BRANCHES  IN 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Omaha,  Nebr.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Denver,  Colo.  Dallas,  Texas 

Douglas  Boswell,  Sacramento.  California,  Distributor  for  California,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Northern  Idaho. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks^Morse  Company,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Saskatoon  and  Calgary,  Distributors  for  Western  Canada. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston,  New  York  and  Baltimore,  Distributors  for  Eastern  States. 

Distributors  Everywhere 
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Draining  Surface  Water  from  House 

Where  the  lawn  on  the  north  side  slopes 
toward  the  house,  a  drain  is  suggested  to 
catch  the  surface  water.  The  house  al¬ 
ready  has  eaves  troughs.  Could  you  give 
me  advice  as  to  the  character  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  drain?  Should  it  be  carried  down 
to  the  level  or  even  below  the  cellar  floor? 
And.  if  so,  should  the  ditch,  besides  the 
tile,  be  filled  more  or  less  with  broken 
stone?  The  rain  (roof)  water  is  well 
taken  care  of.  but  the  surface  water  is 
not.  It  is  this  water,  I  fear,  that  is  mak¬ 
ing  most  of  the  trouble,  heaving  tip  the 
cement  floors,  which  are  now  practically 
destroyed,  and  rotting  the  wooden  floors. 

Essex,  N.  Y.  a.  b. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  judge  your  con¬ 
ditions  from  a  letter  alone,  I  would  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  best  place  for  a  tile  drain 
would  be  along  the  base  of  the  wall,  out¬ 
side,  and  a  little  below  the  floor  level.  If 
the  floor  is  broken  up  so  badly  as  to  re¬ 
quire  relaying,  sub-drains  laid  beneath  it 
with  a  good  pitch  to  the  drain  surround¬ 
ing  the  building,  or  at  least  on  the  north 
side,  will  also  aid  in  carrying  off  the 
ground  water. 

As  you  suggest,  filling  in  the  trench 
about  the  tile'  with  gravel  or  broken  stone 
will  be  an  aid  to  the  entrance  of  water. 
The  drain  can  be  arranged  to  slope  with 
an  even  grade  obtained  by  stretching  up 
a  cord  over  the  ditch  with  the  slope  de¬ 
sired,  and  keeping  the  ditch  bottom  par¬ 
allel  with  this  cord  by  means  of  a  measure 
cut  just  long  enough  to  reach  from  tin1 
cord  to  the  finished  ditch  bottom.  This, 
of  course,  gives  the  ditch  bottom  the  same 
slant  as  the  line  stretched  above  it. 

This  drainage  water  should  not  be  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  sewage  line  leading  to  a 
septic  tank,  but  should  rather  discharge  at 
a  place  of  its  own.  or  into  the  drain  now 
taking  care  of  the  roof  water.  The  water 
is,  of  course,  harmless,  not  polluted  like 
sewage  water,  and  can  be  discharged  any¬ 
where  that  is  low  enough  to  give  a  gravity 
flow.  If  discharged  into  a  septic  tank  the 
dilution  of  the  sewage  in  wet  weather  may 
overload  the  tank,  causing  “raw"  sewage 
to  be  discharged.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
trap  the  drain  where  it  enters  the  sewage 
system.  During  periods  of  dry  weather 
the  water  seal  is  likely  to  be  broken  and 
sewage  gases  will  then  find  their  way 
back  into  the  house  via  the  drain. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  the  heav¬ 
ing  of  the  floors  spoken  of  would  occur 
unless  the  cellar  freezes  severely  during 
the  Winter ;  neither  would  the  freezing 
alone  cause  it.  Cold  to  the  degree  of 
quite  serious  freezing  and  water  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  cause  the  heaving,  and  either 
keeping  the  temperature  above  the  severe 
freezing  point  or  removing  the  water 
should  prevent  it.  I  think  that  you  will 
find  the  ventilation  and  the  keeping  of  a 
slow  fire — a  condition  approaching  that 
of  an  inhabited  dwelling — of  as  much  help 
as  anything  in  preventing  the  mold  and 
dampness  throughout  the  house,  k.  h.  s. 


A  Water  Problem 


The  little  diagram  accompanying  out¬ 
lines  the  water  supply  situation  on  this 
farm,  and  I  would  like  to  have  your  ad¬ 
vice  on  it.  At  present  we  have  a  pump 
in  the  kitchen  connected  direct  to  a  driven 


Diagram  of  1  Voter  Suggh 


well.  This  was  driven  about  three  years 
ago,  and  a  good  supply  of  water  obtained 
at  about  18  feet.  Evidently  the  screen 
has  become  clogged,  as  we  now  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  pumping  water.  Drawing  will 
show  the  arrangement  of  this  well.  Will 
you  suggest  a  method  of  pulling  up  the 
pipe  if  that  is  practical,  or  would  it  be 
better  to  drive  a  new  point?  We  also 
have  a  dug  well,  located  50  feet  from  the 
house.  Would  it  be  practical  to  run  a 
pipe  from  the  old  pump  in  the  kitchen 
to  this  outside  well?  This  is  a  common 
kitchen  pump,  short  handle  lever  type, 
connected  to  1*4 -inch  pipe.  I  have 
already  disconnected  the  horizontal  sec¬ 
tion  of  pipe  which  runs  through  the 
foundation,  but  am  puzzled  in  pulling  up 
the  well  point.  S.  S.  K. 

Caldwell,  N.  J- 

The  situation  of  the  well,  in  the  cellar, 
if  I  understand  it.  is  somewhat  of  a  han¬ 
dicap  in  the  attempt  to  pull  the  pipe,  as 
there  is  little  room  for  tripods,  levers,  etc., 
for  lifting.  I  would  suggest  that  you  se¬ 
cure  two  strong  pieces  of  timber  from 
three  to  six  feet  in  length,  and  after  bolt¬ 
ing  them  together  bore  a  hole  through  be¬ 
tween  them  with  an  auger  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  outside  diameter  of  the 
pipe  of  which  the  driven  well  is  made. 


These  timbers  are  then  bolted  securely  to 
the  pipe  at  a  height  to  permit  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  jack  under  each  end.  A  se¬ 
cure  foundation  is  provided  for  the  jacks, 
and  the  pipe  lifted  by  working  the  jacks 
together,  loosening  the  timber  and  letting 
it  down  as  the  pipe  is  raised.  Turning  the 
pipe  by  the  use  of  a  large  stillson  wrench 
or.  a.  chain  and  crowbar  will  help  in  loos¬ 
ening  it,  but  it  must  be  turned  to  the 
right  to  avoid  uncoupling. 

In  regard  to  bringing  water  from  the 
dug  well,  the  depth  is  the  deciding  factor. 
If  the  water  in  the  \vell  is  within  15  to  20 
ft.  vertically  of  the  cylinder  of  the  pump 
the  water  can  be  raised,  although  a  pump 
with  a  longer  handle  and  heavier  con¬ 
struction  would  work  easier.  If  the  water 
is  much  below  this  level  it  cannot  be 
raised  by  a  pump  in  the  house :  the  pump 
would  have  to  be  located  over  the  well  and 
the  cylinder  placed  low  enough  to  bring 
it  within  practical  suction  distance. 

R.  n.  s. 


This  plus  the  distance  of  12  feet  from 
the  ground  surface  to  the  water  level  in 
the  well  makes  a  total  lift  of  37  feet, 
which  puts  it  beyond  the  possibility  of 
“suction”  lift.  The  pump  will  have  to  be 
located  over  the  well,  or  at  least  near 
enough  to  it  to  reduce  the  lift  to  from  15 
to  20  feet.  A  dry  well  should  be  dug  fbr 
the  pump  deep  enough  to  accommodate 
the  set  length  easily,  and  drainage  pro¬ 
vided  to  prevent  freezing.  While  perhaps 
giving  better  satisfaction  when  so  placed, 
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the  mill  up  where  it  will  get  an  unob¬ 
structed  breeze.  If  the  pump  is  placed 
directly  at  the  well  and  the  pipe  laid  at 
an  even  grade,  so  that  there  are  no 
pockets  in  it  to  prevent  drainage  a  valve 
could  be  arranged,  or  in  fact  the  three- 
way  cock  of  the  pump  could  be  used  to 
drain  the  discharge  pipe,  and  in  this  case 
the  lS-inch  depth  would  be  sufficient.  If 
this  is  done  the  discharge  pipe  should 
come  up  beside  the  trough  and  discharge 
into  it  by  means  of  a  bend  over  the  top 


Water  System 

I  am  about  to  install  a  water  system 
for  purpose  of  pumping  water  to  barn¬ 
yard  for  stock.  Water  to  be  pumped 
from  driven  well,  quite  sandy  in  bottom  ; 
depth  of  well  14  ft.,  to  pump  about  12 
ft.  to  surface  of  ground.  Well  is  800  ft. 
from  where  I  wish  to  pump  into  trough, 
rise  one  inch  to  the  foot.  Would  a  wind¬ 
mill  be  the  cheaper,  or  a  gas  engine? 
Could  1  possibly  place  gas  engine  at  place 
where  I  intend  putting  trough  and  lift 
water  to  it.  or  must  I  place  engine  at 
well  and  force  it?  Some  say  it  can  be 
done,  others  say  it  is  not  possible.  What 
horsepower  would  be  necessary?  I  am 
figuring  on  about  iy± -in.  galvanized  pipe. 
How  deep  should  pipe  be  covered  to  in¬ 
sure  it  against  any  possible  chance  of 
freezing?  Would  IS  in.  be  deep  enough, 
taking  into  consideration  the  rise  of 
ground?  It  would  seem  that  pipe  would 
drain  quickly.  Pump  to  be  regular  set 
length  threeway  valve,  4  ft.  below  sur¬ 
face.  If  windmill  were  used,  what  height 
tower  and  size  of  mill  would  be  advisable? 
Farm  is  situated  on  hill,  always  more  or 
less  wind.  I  would  like  the  very  best 
and  surest  power  at  as  reasonable  a  figure 
as  possible.  F.  H.  F. 

Earlville.  N.  Y. 

As  the  water  is  to  be  carried  800  ft.,* 
with  a  slope  upward  of  one  inch  to  the 
foot,  it  will  be  equivalent  to  a  vertical 
lift  of  800  inches,  or  800  -f-  12  =  25  feet. 


the  power  need  not  be  directly  over  the 
well  or  pump.  The  engine  or  windmill 
may  be  placed  at  a  distance  and  the  pump 
operated  by  a  system  of  wires  and  trian¬ 
gles  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 

A  one  horsepower  engine  should  handle 
the  pumping,  but.  as  when  once  installed 
other  duties  will  be  found  for  it  to  do,  a 
two  to  three  horsepower  will  be  better. 
The  water  can  be  pumped  at  the  cost  of 
around  one  pint  of  fuel  per  hour  while 
the  engine  is  pumping.  While  you  do 
have  to  purchase  this  fuel  in  the  case  of 
the  engine,  you  do  not  have  to  make  the 
initial  outlay  necessary  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  storage  tank  to  tide  over  periods 
of  calm,  as  is  the  case  where  a  windmill 
is  used  for  power,  neither  is  the  engine 
subject  to  damage  by  storms  as  the  wind¬ 
mill  is.  The  engine,  as  intimated  above, 
is  also  adapted  to  running  other  machin¬ 
ery,  and  after  installation  it  will  not  be 
long  before  it  will  be  running  the  milker, 
separating  the  milk,  turning  the  grindstone, 
the  washing  machine  and  the  fanning 
mill,  as  well  as  furnishing  lights  for  the 
farmstead  in  addition  to  its  duty  of 
pumping  water,  many  of  these  operations 
being  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  The 
windmill  is  not  adapted  to  these  duties, 
and  will  be  used  for  pumping  only. 

A  six  to  eight-foot  back-geared  windmill 
should  work  the  pump  all  right,  and  as 
the  location  is  on  a  hilltop,  where  the 
course  of  the  wind  is  unobstructed,  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  tower  should  give  satis¬ 
faction.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  get 


or  be  fitted  with  a  valve  at  the  upper  end 
if  entering  the  trough  through  the  bottom, 
otherwise  the  trough  will  be  drained  as 
well  as  the  pipe.  r.  h.  S. 

Storage  for  Manure 

Will  you  give  me  some  suggestion  for 
the  construction  of  a  simple  shelter  for 
poultry  manure?  j.  c.  A. 

New  York. 

Since  the  only  requisite  for  the  storage 
of  poultry  manure  is  a  shelter  that  will 
keep  it  dry,  the  simplest  shed  or  roof  that 
will  answer  this  purpose  will  suffice.  This 
manure  should  not  be  allowed  to  heat  in 
the  pile,  as  that  will  permit  much  of  its 
most  valuable  constituent,  nitrogen,  to 
escape  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  it  will 
be  more  easily  kept  in  usable  form  if 
mixed  with  dry  loam  as  it  is  stored.  Acid 
phosphate  may  also  be  mixed  with  it  as 
it.  is.  stoi’ed.  both  for  the  purpose  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  moisture  which  causes  un¬ 
treated  poultry  manure  to  cake  and 
harden  and  to  add  to  its  fertilizing  value. 
Wood  ashes,  or  other  substances  contain¬ 
ing  considerable  lime,  should  not  be  mixed 
with  poultry  manure  that  is  to  be  stored, 
as  lime  also  promotes  the  escape  of  am¬ 
monia  and  the  consequent  loss  of  valuable 
nitrogen.  u.  B.  D. 


First  Corkscrew:  “What  will  you  do 
after  .1  uly  1  ?”  Second  Corkscrew :  “I 
think  I'll  try  opening  car  windows.” — 
New  York  Sun.  ■ 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 

Superoul' 

RINGS 

A  special  ring  for 
engines  that  pump 
oil.  Used  in  top 
groove  only  of  pis¬ 
tons  to  control 
excess  oil,  with 
McQuay- Norris 
\  cftK-feoF  Rings  in 
lower  grooves  to 
insure  maximum 
compression  and 
fuel  economy. 


Turn  Waste  Into  Power 

A  motor  with  poor  piston  rings  is  like  a  steaming 
teakettle — it  lets  power  escape  unused.  A  loss  at 
every  stroke  of  the  piston. 

Stop  this  drain  —  convert  your  waste  into  power. 
Install  a  full  set  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 

Increase  Power — Decrease  Carbon 

Save  Gas 

The  rings  with  a  record  of  eight  years  successful  per¬ 
formance  behind  them.  Power  producers  because  they 
create  uniform  action  all  around  the  cylinder  wall,  leav¬ 
ing  no  place  for  the  power  to  slip  past. 

Wherever  you  are  you  can  get  McQuay-Norris 
Piston  Rings  to  fit  any  car,  truck  and  tractor.  Jobbers 
and  supply  houses  in  over  300  distributing  points  carry 
complete  stocks  of  standard  sizes  and  over-sizes,  backed 
by  a  factory  stock  of  3,000  unusual  sizes.  The  rings  are 
ready,  awaiting  your  order. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

“To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power” — a  simple,  clear  explana¬ 
tion  of  piston  rings,  their  construction  and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

McOuay-Norris  Manufac  uring  Company 

2878  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  covers  the  qualities  on  hand  at 
the  time.  The  best  grade  of  most  fruits 
and  vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on 
sale  one  week  may  be  much  better  or 
poorer  than  next  week's  offerings,  so  that 
a  lower  top  price  on  such  products  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  lower  general  mar¬ 
ket.  This  does  not  apply  to  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs,  which  are  more  thoroughly 
standardized. 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  October,  $3.11  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional,  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3.  This  price  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  10c  per  100  lbs.  lower  than  for 
September.  The  reduction  is  caused  by 
the  lower  price  of  cheese,  which  is  used 
in  connection  with  92  score  butter  quo¬ 
tations  at  New  York,  in  figuring  milk 
prices  to  the  producer  at  present. 

BUTTER. 

The  better  grades  are  two  cents  higher, 
as  this  quality  is  running  short  in  cur¬ 
rent  receipts.  Some  business  in  storage 
is  reported,  with  buyers  unable  to 
satisfy  their  needs  from  fresh  supplies. 
City  made  and  packing  stock  remain 
about  as  last  reported. 


Creamery,  fanny  )b . . . ...  60  @  61 

Good  to  Choice  .  55  @  59 

Lower  Grades .  48  @  52 

City  made .  44  @  47 

Dairy,  best  .  58  @  59 

Common  to  good  .  46  @  54 

racking  Stock .  42  <8  45 

CHEESE. 

Business  is  only  moderate  and  prices 
without  special  change. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  30?^ w>  31 

Good  to  choice .  29  @  30 

Skims,  be^t .  21  <3  22 

Fair  to  (rood  . . .  ......  ..  14  @  16 


FGGS. 

Fancy  nearby  are  scarce  and  two  cents 
higher.  There  is  a  heavy  surplus  of  de¬ 
fective  goods.  The  Hebrew  holidays  now 
being  celebrated  take  this  class  of  buyers 
from  the  market  and  have  doubtless  pre¬ 


vented  a  further  advance  in  white  eggs. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  79  @  80 

Medium  to  (rood  .  65  @  70 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  69  <3  70 

Common  to  (rood .  52  @  57 

Gathered,  best,  white .  75  <3  77 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  53  44  60 

Lower  (Trades .  30  <3  42 

Storage .  44  <3  49 

i  IVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers .  10  50  @13  50 

Bulls  .  6  00  @  8  50 

Cows .  4  00  @  9  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . .22  00  @25  00 

Culls . 10  00  @17  00 

Hoes . 15  00  @18  541 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  00  @7  50 

Lambs  . 14  00  @15  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

At  this  writing  there  is  practically  no 
buying,  and  will  not  be  until  the  end  of 
the  Hebrew  New  Year  festival.  The  last 
business  was  reported  at :  Fowls,  30  to 
34c ;  chickens,  31  to  33c :  ducks.  28  to 
30c;  roosters.  19c;  geese,  20  to  22c;  tur¬ 
keys,  25  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  week  has 
been  the  sale  of  Government-owned  poul¬ 
try,  which  has  been  interned  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  for  some  time.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  distribute  this  through  a  large 
wholesale  house,  but  thus  far  retail  deal¬ 
ers  have  not  bought  as  much  as  was  ex¬ 
pected.  Doubtless  this  stock  would  have 
sold  better  earlier  in  the  season,  as  fresh- 
killed  poultry  is  quite  plentiful  now  and 
is  much  preferred. 


Chickens  choice  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . 

Broilers,  lb . 

.  42 

@  45 

@  40 

@  48 

@  39 

.  35 

@  36 

Squabs,  doz . 

.  2  00 

@8  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

@11  75 

@  8  50 

Medium  . 

.  7  00 

@  8  50 

Bed  Kidney . 

....10  50 

@14  00 

White  Kidney  ,  . 

@12  50 

Yellow  Kve . 

....  7  00 

@  7  50 

Lima.  Ollfornta . 

..  .  13  00 

@13  25 

FRUITS. 

Business  is  Hull  because 

of  the 

absence 

of  Hebrew  buyers  for 

several 

4lays. 

Choice  apples  are  held  fit  the  former  high 
figures.  Peaches  selling  well  when  in 
good  condition.  Plums  and  grapes  dull. 


Apples.  Wealthy,  bbl . 

H) 

<3 

7 

r*0 

Kail  Pippins . 

.  5 

00 

(a. 

(» 

50 

Twenty  Ounce . 

00 

® 

50 

Oldenburg . 

10 

@ 

« 

Od 

Wolf  River . 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

Greening . 

"0 

<d 

r» 

50 

Gravenstein . 

.  4 

00 

at 

6 

50 

McIntosh . 

. 4 

50 

(<4 

9 

00 

Alexander . 

.  4 

4K> 

@ 

7 

00 

Windfalls . 

UO 

« 

i 

75 

Pears.  Bartlett,  bb! . 

00 

@10 

00 

Seckel,  bbl . 

oo 

(.1  I 

ii 

00 

Oranges,  box  . 

.  6 

00 

let 

9 

00 

Lemons,  box  . . .  . 

50 

fet 

7 

00 

Grape  Kruit .  . 

00 

ca 

7 

50 

Pineapples,  36s  to  30s . 

. 4 

50 

«$ 

7 

50 

Peaches.  6-bkt.  crate . 

.  1 

5) 

a 

3 

75 

Hu.  bkt . 

.  1 

50 

•a 

2 

50 

Musktuelons.  bu . 

.  2 

00 

@ 

o 

50 

Huckleberries,  qt  . 

15 

@ 

23 

Plums.  6-lb.  bkt . 

50 

@ 

65 

Grapes,  8-bkt,  crate . 

75 

iu» 

i 

00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  in  larger  supply,  but  going 
at  about  the  figures  last  reported.  Jersey 
stock  in  some  cases  a  little  higher,  owing 
to  improved  quality.  Lima  beans  in  larger 
receipt,  but  in  good  demand  because  of 
the  early  scarcity.  Onious  plentiful  aud 
quality  running  better. 


Potatoes  — Lang  Island,  bbl .  5  00  @  5  50 

Jersey,  bbl....  . 3  00  @  4  50 

8*o<*i  Potatoes,  bu .  75  @  150 


The  RURAL 

Beets,  bbl .  2  no  @  2  50 

OarrolS.  bbl .  150  @2  25 

Babbage— bbl . 100  @175 

Lettuce,  hal f-bbl.  basket .  50  @  150 

Unions.  100  lbs .  2  00  let  4  00 

String  Beans  on  . 75  @2  00 

Squash,  bbl, .  1  00  @  2  50 

Egg  Plants,  bn .  1  00  @  1  25 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . I  on  @  150 

Okra,  bn .  1  50  at  3  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  150  @  2  25 

Peas.  bu.  blct .  1  50  @4  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  1  00  @  2  00 

bn-bkt .  125  «s  2  25 

Radishes.  1041  bunches .  1  50  ®r  2  50 

sweet  Corn.  100  ears .  1  00  @  2  50 

Horseradish.  100  lbs .  J  oo  @  6  00 

Peppers,  bbl .  1  50  @  3  00 

Konialne.  bu .  5u  @1  00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  30  @  80 

HAY  AND  STRAW, 

Hay  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  33  00  @34  00 

No.  2 . 29  00  @32  00 


E  W  -  YO RKER 

vo  3  . 26  00  @28  00 

Shipping . 22  00  @25  00 

ClO'-er.  mixed . 24  00  «s31  00 

Straw,  Rye .  .  14  00  @17  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2.  red.  Government  price, 
•82.37  %  ;  corn.  No.  2.  yellow,  $1.69;  oats, 
No.  2,  white.  79c;  rye,  $1.55;  barley, 
$1.34. 

WOOL. 

At  the  recent  London  wool  auction 
prices  averaged  about  10  per  cent  higher, 
particularly  on  fine  wools,  which  were  in 
strong  demand  by  American  buyers.  Busi¬ 
ness  m  reported  at  Boston  as  follows: 
New  York  and  .Michigan  unwashed  de¬ 
laine.  78  to  82c;  half  blood,  75  to  78c; 
three-eighths  blood,  68  to  69c.  Ohio  and 
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Pennsylvania  half  blood  combing,  80  to 
Sic;  unwashed  delaine.  82  to  86c.  New 
England  half  blood,  72  to  75c;  three- 
eighths  blood,  66  to  67c. 

HONEY. 

Small  quantities  of  comb  are  on  hand, 
wholesaling  at  30  to  35c  per  section  of 
one  pound  or  a  little  less,  and  retailing 
at  35  to  40c.  Extracted  from  the  West 
Indies  wholesales  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  gal¬ 
lon. 

Hops. 

.Some  business  is  reported  in  California 
at  <12  to  63c  for  new  to  growers  ami  65 
to  67c  in  the  market.  Best  New  York 
State,  1919,  are  reported  at  80  to  81c, 
and  60  to  70c  for  191S  crop. 


Keep  Things  Painted 
And  Use  Good  Paint 


HP  HE  high  cost  of  building  material  and  farm  machinery 
A  makes  painting  more  necessary  than  ever  before.  Pro¬ 
tect  your  property  against  the  destructive  effects  of 
winter  weather  with  good  paint — the  Sherwin-Williams 
kind — backed  by  over  50  years  of  paint-making  experience. 
There  is  an  S-W  finish  for  every  farm  need  made  in  a 
scientific  way  to  protect  and  beautify. 

Here  are  a  few: 


S-W  Barn  Red  and  Gray — A  heavy 
bodied  paint  that  spreads  easily  and 
covers  well.  Very  durable.  Use  it  on 
barns,  silos,  fences  and  corn  cribs.  Par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  rough  lumber. 

S-W  House  Paint  (SWP) — A  pure  lead, 
zinc  and  linseed  oil  paint,  scientifically 
mixed  and  thoroughly  ground.  SWP  h.is 
great  covering  power  and  unusual 
weather  resistance.  Many  attractive 
colors. 

S-W  Wagon  and  Implement  Paint — 

A  durable,  quick-drying,  glossy  paint  for 
refinishing  farm  machinery  and  wagons. 


Easy  to  brush  on  and  adds  Years  to  the 
life  of  your  farm  equipment. 

S-W  Ebonol  — An  elastic  black  paint  for 
roofs  that  brushes  on  easily  and  forms  a 

J 

tough,  weather-resisting  film,  protecting 
the  roof  from  decay  and  making  it 
water-tight.  Also  good  on  tanks, 
troughs,  gutters  and  iron  fences. 

Sherwin-Williams  Products  for  the 
farm  can  lie  secured  of  the  S-W  dealer  in 
town.  Look  him  up.  Write  for  helpful 
booklet  “The  ABC  of  Home  Painting.  ” 
Address,  Sherwin-Williams  Company, 
613  Canal  Road,  N.W. ,  Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sh Erwin-  Williams 

Products 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES ,  DYESTUFFS 
PIGMENTS,  CHEMICALS 


INSECTICIDES  COLORS.  DISINFECTANTS 
AND  WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 


F2 
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You  might  be  getting  every  year  a  half  peck  of 
wheat,  3  pecks  of  potatoes  or  5  quarts  of  corn. 
No  matter  how  green,  tough,  hard,  big  or  deep- 
rooted  the  stumps  may  be,  you  can  get  them  out 
quickly  and  cheaply  with  AJfcs  Farm  Powder. 

“Wc  blew  out  bit  oak  stumps  easily  vith  Atlas  Farm  Powder," 
writes  Garacovc  Farm.  North  East.  Md. 

“1  blasted  the  stumps  on  160  acres  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  The 
largest  stumps  were  split  to  pieces  easily,"  writes  Fred  Laughlin. 
Foster.  Mo. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Atlas  Farm  Powder  when 
you  have  land  to  clear,  trees  to  plant,  etc.  Our 
120-page  illustrated  book,  “Better  Farming  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder,’’  will  tell  you  how  simple 
and  easy  it  is  to  do  the  blasting.  You  will  find 
the  book  worth  dollars  to  you.  But  the  coupon 
or  a  post  card  will  bring  it.  Write  now — before 
you  forget. 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Magazine  stocks  near  you. 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  "Better  Farming  with  Atlas 
Farm  Powder.'*  1  am  interested  in 
explosives  for  the  purpose  before  which 
I  mark  "X.” 

□  Stump  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting 

□  Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Tree  Planting 

□  Ditch  Digging 

□  Road  Making  R  N— 5 

Name _ 


^Address  _ 


Atlas  Farm  Fbwden 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


A 


2  H.R 

ENGINE 

PULLS 

254 


Our 

34th 

Year 


Direct  from  Factory  to  You 

ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6,  8, 12, 16, 22  and  30  H-F. 

LOW  PRICES 

Don’t  wait  if  you  need  an  engine 
for  any  purpose.  NO  W  ia  the  tim®  to  buy. 
Life  Guarantee  Against  Defects 

Big  surplus  horse-power.  Above  price  in¬ 
cludes  engine  complete  on  skids,  ready  to 
operate  when  you  get  it.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Immediate  factory  shipment.  Write  or  wiro 
for  big,  new  catalog  of  these  wonderful  engines. 

Witte  Engine  Works 

1391  Oakland  A V®.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1891  Empire  Bldg.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Man  Machines 


Produce  your  own  cheap  feed— 
Silverized  Silage— fine,  even  cut. 
mold-proof  si'age.  Get  an  “Ohio 
lor  your  own  work—  variety  of  sizes 
from  4  h.p.  up— 40  to  800  tons  daily 
capacity.  Big  features— beater  feed— 
spring-proof  knives,  friction  reverse, 
direct  drive.  65  years’  leadership. 
Write  for  Catalog 

Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  364 
Salem,  Ohio 

••Modern  Bilage 
Methods.”  264 
pagM,  iil>  con 


$10,000.00 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 

with  the 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene  Tractor  for 
general  farm  work.  Is  small,  sturdy  and  has 
plenty  of  power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  substantial 
Farm  Power  Machinery  since  1853.  Frick 
Tractors  have  been  successful  in  all  de¬ 
monstrations.  Frick  Tractors  are  de¬ 
livered  for  shipment  on  their  own  power. 

Write  for  price  and  further  information. 
Dealers  wanted.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
eries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


1 


Ah  low  iu» 
$10 
For  Hertzler  & 
Zook  Portable 
Wood  Saw 
Frame 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable  Q  A11T 
Wood  OtVil 

is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
No.  1  ia  the  best  and 
cheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  be  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog. 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

BOX  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


A  HORSE  CAN  TRAVEL  WHERE  AN 
AUTOMOBILE  CANNOT  GO 

Often  In  the  deep  snows  of  winter  an 
automobile  cannot  get  through  the 
drifts,  but  the  horse  can  travel  any¬ 
where  if  he  can  secure  footing. 

There  is  just  one  thing  will  insure  safe 
footing  on  any  road  anywhere  any 
time,  no  matter  how  icy  or  slippery, 
and  that  is  the 


Neverslip  ft 
Red  Tip 
Horse 
Shoe 
Calk 


"Whatever 
the  o  c  c  a- 
sion;  a  hur¬ 
ried  trip  to 
the  doctor,  an  important  call  to  town, 
a  load  of  produce  to  be  delivered — 
your  horse  is  ready  when  you  are  ready. 
The  wise  horse  owner  will  go  to  his 
horse  shoor  early  and  have  the  safe, 
reliable  RED  TIP  SHOES  put  on.  Then 
he  can  laugh  at  the  weather.  No  sleet 
storm,  no  sudden  freeze  will  hold  him 
back.  His  sharp,  strong  RED  TIP 
CALKS  can  be  adjusted  in  20  minutes, 
and  ho  is  ready  for  the  road. 

Avoid  substitutes.  LOOK  FOR  THE 
RED  TIP 

THE  NEVERSLIP  WORKS 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Indigestion 

I  purchased  a  horse  about  a  year  ago 
that  appeared  to  be  all  right,  and  felt 
well,  but  after  a  day  or  two  it  held  its 
ears  back  and  appeared  to  lose  all  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  its  evacuations  became  thin,  with 
rumbling  of  the  bowels,  and  it  became 
very  thin  in  flesh.  Had  the  horse  been 
fitted  up  on  Fowler’s  solution,  or  would 
that  help  the  horse  now?  J.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

The  horse  has  chronic  indigestion  and 
no  doubt  was  “doped”  at  time  of  sale,  j 
Arsenic  will  not  help.  Have  the  teeth 
put  in  order  and  clip  the  coat  if  it  is 
long  and  rough.  Mix  browned  wheat  j 
flour  freely  in  the  feed.  If  that  does  not 
suffice  mix  in  each  feed  a  tablespoonful  | 
of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  powdered 
wood  charcoal  and  one  part  each  of  pow¬ 
dered  alum,  catechu  and  subnitrate  of 
bismuth.  If  the  horse  has  a  long,  weak, 
“washy  coupling”  he  will  always  be  likely 
to  scours  when  warm  or  tired  from  work. 


Shoeboil 

Not  long  ago  Dr.  Alexander  advised  an 
operation  for  removal  of  shoeboil.  Will 
he  tell  what  is  the  usual  fee  for  such  an 
i  operation?  Is  much  subsequent  attend¬ 
ance  of  a  veterinarian  necessary,  or  can 
the  wound  be  to  some  extent  cared  for  by 
home  treatment?  Is  the  trouble  likely  to 
occur  after  operation?  What  can  be 
done,  if  so,  to  prevent  it?  We  are  some 
distance  from  a  veterinarian  ;  would  like 
to  know  possible  expense.  A.  N\ 

Maine. 

There  is  no  standard  charge  for  such 
an  operation,  but  we  should  estimate  from 
•S5  to  $15  as  the  fee.  the  latter  to  be 
charged  when  an  anesthetic  is  adminis¬ 
tered  and  a  dissecting  operation  per¬ 
formed.  Some  practitioners  merely  draw 
up  the  skin  and  base  of  the  tumor  to  as 
small  a  bulk  as  possible  by  including  in 
a  noose  of  piano  wire  and  pulling  tight 
and  then  remove  the  tumor  by  means  of  • 
a  red-hot,  hatchet-shaped  firing  iron.  This 
should  of  course  only  be  done  when  the 
horse  is  under  the  influence  of  an  ancs-  t 
thetic.  After  treatment  consists  in  apply* 
i  ing  two  or  three  times  daily  a  lotion  com¬ 
posed  of  one  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  and 
six  drams  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  pint  of 
soft  water.  Label  the  bottle  “poison” 
and  shake  it  avoII  before  use.  The  dis¬ 
secting  operation  greatly  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  if  the  surgeon  is  expert  and  can 
have  the  charge  of  the  horse  in  his  hos¬ 
pital  during  recovery. 


Catarrh 

If  a  horse  shows  signs  of  beginning  to 
have  glanders  is  there  any  known  remedy 
to  ward  it  off  or  prevent  it  altogether? 
After  he  has  been  traveling  for  a  time 
at  a  good  pace  a  slight  whitish  and  some¬ 
what  foamy  discharge  manifests  itself  in 
either  one  or  both  nostrils ;  otherwise  it 
neA'er  shows.  At  times  he  Avill  stretch 
his  head  forward  and  sort  of  curl  up  his 
upper  lip.  showing  the  teeth.  H.  P.  p. 

Ncav  Jersey. 

There  is  no  known  preventive  or  cure 
for  glanders,  but  its  presence  may  be 
determined  by  having  the  mullein  test 
applied  by  a  qualified  veterinarian.  The 
symptoms  you  describe  are  much  more 
indicative  of  hea\Tes  than  of  glanders,  or 
may  simply  indicate  simple  catarrh.  An 
experienced  veterinarian  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  the  necessary  examina¬ 
tion. 


Vomiting 

I  have  a  pet  cat  that  does  not  seem  to 
thrive  very  well.  He  is  thin,  though  he 
lias  a  good  appetite,  and  lives  principally 
on  liver  and  potato  hash.  He  eats  grass 
like  a  dog.  This  seems  to  make  him 
throw  off  from  his  stomach  what  he  has 
eaten.  This  seems  to  help  him  for  a  few 
days.  Is  it  Avorms?  If  so.  what  is  the 
remedy?  F.  H.  h. 

Maine. 

Indigestion  is  present  and  the  feeding 
of  liver  and  potatoes  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  Feed  raw  meat  once  daily.  If 
the  trouble  continues  worms  may  he  the 
cause,  in  which  case  starve  the  cat  for 
twenty-four  hours  and  theu  give  one  to 
three  grains  of  santonin,  according  to  age 
and  size  of  animal,  and  folloAV  Avith  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  iu  half  an  hour. 


Lame  Mare 

My  mare,  about  16  years  old,  became 
lame  during  last  Winter ;  her  hind  legs 
and  hips  got  stiffened  up  and  seem  to  be 
sore  when  I  touch  the  afflicted  part.  I 
can  hitch  her  up  and  drive  her  about  three 
miles,  and  she  limiters  up  and  appears  to 
be  all  right,  but  the  next  morning  she  is 
as  sore  as  ever.  What  ails  her,  and  hoAV 
treat  it?  B.  E.  G. 

Ncav  York. 

Allow  the  mare  a  roomy  box  stall  on  a 
dry  floor  iu  a  well-ventilated  stable.  Do 
not  keep  her  in  a  basement  stable  or  any 
damp  place,  as  she  seems  to  he  troubled 
with  rheumatism.  If  the  trouble  persist®, 
give  her  two  drams  of  salicylate  of  soda 
in  her  feed  tAvice  daily,  and  if  necessary 
increase  to  three  such  doses  a  day.  Dram 
doses  of  salol  would  be  even  better,  but 
this  drug  is  very  expensive  at  present. 


IflWEST  PRICES 


CENTURY 

ROOFING 


i 


Direct  From  Factory  to  You 

Save  jobbers’  and  dealers’  profits— sret  the 
best  guaranteed  roofing  at  our  unparalleled 
low  prices.  Thousands  of  farmers  have 
proved  our  prices  lowest  and  CENTURYi 
ROOFING  best. 

These  Prices^OW’ 

have  saved  our  customers 
thousands  of  dollars  and 
brought  us  the  biggest  "di- 
rect-from-faetory”  roof¬ 
ing  business  in  America. 

CENTURY  ROOFING  is 
on  equaled—  lays  better — 
lasts  longer  and  gives 
greater  satisfaction  than 
any  other. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

CENTURY  ROOFING  is  positively  guaranteed 
as  follows:  1-ply,  16  years;  2-ply,  20  years;  8-ply, 
25  years— nnd  back  of  this  guarantee  is  our  entire 
capital  and  our  reputation  based  on  over  26  years 
of  square  dealing. 

We  Pay  Freight 

We  prepay  freight  on  three  rolls  or  more  to 
points  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  Deleware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  at 
prices  quoted  above.  Correspondingly  low  prices 
in  other  states. 

r*  r"  Bend  for  catalog  and  free  Bamples  of 
LULL  CENTURY  ROOFING.  Learn  how 
I  I  ILL  to  Bave  money  on  your  roofing  re¬ 
quirements.  Get  the  facts— evidence— proof— 
that  we  can  save  you  more  money  than  anybody 
in  the  business.  Write  today,  or  order  direct 
from  this  ad. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

208  Katherln®  Bldg..  E.  St.  Loula,  III. 


Mail  us  your  exposed  Film  Pack.  We 
develop  twelve  exposures,  sizes  4  x  5  or 
3 M  x  5 %  and  smaller,  for  25c.  Prints  on 
Velox  Paper  at  reasonable  prices  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  best  grade  of  work. 

JOHN  HAWORTH  COMPANY 

(Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Former  Illinois  State  Supt. 
of  Construction  says  of 

XXmCCNTURY  FURNACES 

"Eleven  years  ago  I  had  a  XXth  Century  in¬ 
stalled  in  an  eight-room  bouse.  This  house  has 
been  continually  occupied  by  tenants  since 
then  with  never  a  word  of  complaint  or  an 
item  of  furnace  repairs.  To  operate  a  furnace 
for  eleven  years  with  not  a  complaint  or  one 
item  of  repairs  is  really  better  than  anyone 
can  expect.”— C.  J.  SUTTER. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  21 

Both-Pipe  and  Pipeless 

XXth  Century  Heating  &  Ventilating  C(X, 
akron,  onto. 


1 


FREE 


HANDY 

WIRE 

SPLICER 


A  Rrroat  Farm  Tool— I  send  it  FREE 
—postpaid  with  my  latest  catalog  showing 
the  biggest  and  boat  lino  of  Fencing.  Oaten.  Stool 
Barb  Wiro  and  Roofio*  over  shown  in  one 
OVER  160  STYL1£5.  23c 


Fosta, 

book. 


;c  per  rod  and  up. 

Prices  Low-Quality  High 

Increased  production  permits  lower  prices 
f  than  all  others.  _  Savo  money.  Buy  Brown’s 
Double  Galvanized  Rust  Resisting  Fence. 

—  (iimrantvod  Satisfaction.  Freight 
P«ld.  YVrito  quick  for  FKKK 
Splicer  and  Catalog.  A 

BROWN  FENCE  & 

WIRE  CO. 


BROWNS 

BARGAIN 

IEKCE 

BOOK 


Dapt.  259 


Money  refunded  if  not  sat  in  factory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  11.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  •T'.l-flO. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held1  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  euch  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  nt  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
September  18,  1919: 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  41  1395 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn .  37  1343 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass .  50  1617 

Jules  F.  Francnis,  L.  1 .  45  1788 

Raurel  Poultry  Farm, Quebec . .  36  1742 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H .  34  1373 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario .  24  1191 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich .  47  1538 

Rock  Hose  Farm,  N.  Y . 35  1412 

J.  U.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass .  22  1023 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y . 29  1326 

Ingleside  Farm.  N.  Y .  39  1604 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Oregon .  31  1138 

R.  L.  Smith,  Maine  .  26  1095 

H.  E.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Mass  .  28  1270 

WHITE  ROCKS 

8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 44  1316 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  to  ss .  30  1334 

Chlckatawbut  Farms  Mass .  S5  1521 

1>.  8.  Vaughn,  K.  1 .  11  914 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H .  19  1183 

llollistou  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass....  20  1187 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn .  33  1080 

WHITE  WYANDOTTEB 

Beulah  Farm.  Ontario .  27  1274 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria,  B.  C .  27  1518 

Herbert  L  Warren,  Que.,  Canada  ....  42  1313 

Mrs  K.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y .  33  1232 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  1.  .  25  1249 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  1 .  15  1428 

Merrythought  Farm, Conn .  31  1360 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn .  36  1086 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  27  1098 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn .  26  1301 

BUFF  WYANDOTTEB 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn .  26  1043 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass .  14  821 

E.  Terry  Smith,  Conn .  29  1168 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  31  1555 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 27  1065 

Homer  P.  Doming.  Conn .  29  1259 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J .  20  909 

Pleusantville  Farms.  N.  Y .  25  1080 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  1 .  39  1684 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 .  40  1475 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  43  1419 

Jacob  IS.  Jansen,  Conn .  30  1278 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  40  1604 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 


Harvey  A.  Drew,  N.  J .  36  1461 

F,  W.  Cumpstone.  Conn .  10  1121 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A,  Schwarz,  Cal .  16  739 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

Blue  Andalusian  Club  of  America,N.Y.  29  1263 


OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, Ore.... 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

Robt.  C,  Ogle,  N.Y . 

8.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Edward  T.  Tonissen,  N.  Y. 
Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I... 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y . 

A.  U.  Hull,  Conn . 

Elmore  Farms,  Pa . 

JarnesO  LeFevre,  N.  Y... 
Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn. 
W m.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn 
Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn.. 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation, 

L.  K.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B  S.  Fils.  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash... 
Bonnie  llrook  Farm.  N.  Y. 

W.  IS.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Kgg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Westwood  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm, 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J  . 

R.  Lindsey  Ireland,  Ky.... 

IS  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass.  . 
Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Muss . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn.. 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

J  W  Welch,  Neb . 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuesen,  Conn... 

Oak  Hill  Estate.  Pa . 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . 

Tarbell  Farms.  N.  Y . 

Locust  Grove  Farm,  N.  J... 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J 

I).  Tancred,  Wash . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.  J.... 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Herbert  O.  Maxbain.  R.  i... 

W.  B.  Kleft,  Ill . . . 

Ell  wood  Newton,  Ccnn . 

C.  S  Green,  N.  J . 

Coleman  Miles,  III . 


, 
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30 

33 
42 
42 

48 

39 

at 

42 

29 

43 

40 
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21 

34 

25 

30 
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41 

26 
15 
29 
28 

37 

38 
46 

36 
24 

49 
28 

37 

50 
21 
46 

29 
34 
21 
18 
34 
48 
48 
36 
19 

30 
17 

33 

33 


965 


1323 

1339 

1545 

1384 

1375 

1460 

1664 

1408 

1357 

1596 

1245 

1430 

1485 

1534 

1087 

1403 

1525 

1238 

1316 

1441 

1469 

1352 

1473 

1412 
1283 

1413 
1574 
1448 
1609 
1707 
1711 
1251 
1434 
1285 
1102 
1567 
1515 
1383 
1120 
1276 
1381 
1549 
1618 
13.51 
1036 
1412 
1114 
1129 
1057 
1310 


Total .  8048  133654 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Supplies  of  fine  creamery  are  light, 
medium  grades  dull.  Fany  prints,  66  to 
67c;  tub  creamery  best,  62  to  63c;  fair 
to  good,  50  to  5Se;  lower  grades,  47  to 

49c. 

CHEESE. 

Business  very  light.  Whole  milk,  fancy, 
31  to  32c;  common  to  good,  29  to  30c. 

EGGS. 

Fresh  stock  moving  rapidly.  Receipts 
largely  medium  and  low  grades.  Best 
candled,  62  to  6,3c;  gathered,  good  to 
choice,  52  to  54c ;  lower  grades,  46  to 
50c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Heavy  fowls  and  broilers  in  good  de¬ 
mand.  Fowls,  34  to  40c ;  chickens,  31 
to  36c ;  roosters,  23  to  24c ;  ducks,  25 
to  28c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Business  is  dull,  except  ou  best  fowls. 
Fowls,  fancy,  38  to  39c;  fair  to  good,  32 


to  3Gc ;  broilers,  best,  47  to  48c ;  fair  to 
good  35  to  45c ;  Spring  ducks,  32  to  35c; 
squabs,  doz.,  $4  to  $S.50. 

FRUITS. 

Apple  market  strong;  grapes  weaker. 
Apples,  bu.  bkt.,  $1  to  $2.50;  bbl.,  $3.50 
to  $9 ;  pears,  bu.,  $3  to  $4  ;  peaches,  bu., 
$3  to  $3.25;  plums,  8-lb.  bkt.,  45  to  60c; 
grapes,  3-lb.  bkt.,  IS  to  22c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  higher ;  cabbage  slow.  Pota¬ 
toes,  100  lbs.,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  %-bu.  bkt., 
50c  to  $1.10 ;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $2.25 
to  $8.50;  cabbage,  ton,  $30  to  $40; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Low  grades  very  dull.  Timothy,  No. 
1,  $33 ;  No.  2,  $29  to  $30 ;  No.  3,  $24  to 
$27;  clover  mixed,  $28  to  $30;  straw, 
rye,  $12.50  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat,  $11.50 
to  $12. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  weather  has  been  pretty  favorable 
to  all  Fall  crops,  except  where  the  rains 
have  skipped  certain  Western  New  York 
districts,  while  sometimes  the  next  county 
would  be  fairly  flooded.  Some  sections 
report  plenty  of  rain  for  potatoes,  others 
are  too  dry.  The  fruit  crop  is  short, 
only  grapes  being  abundant,  and  they 
selling  as  high  as  $140  a  ton,  on  account 
of  the  other  shortage  and  the  prospective 
big  demand  for  grape  juice.  Late  gales 
have  taken  the  apples  off  badly. 

Potatoes  are  weak,  with  the  arrival  of 
a  home-grown  supply,  almost  the  first  of 
the  season,  at  $1.50  to  $1.90  per  bu. ; 
seconds  as  low  as  $1 ;  sweets,  $2.25  to 
$4  for  ^Virginias,  per  bbl.  Apples  active 
at  $1.25  to  $3  per  bu.,  common  to  fancy  ; 
crabs,  $2.75  to  $3.25  per  bu. ;  pears 
scarce;  Bartletts,  90c  to  $3.25  per  bu., 
common  to  fancy  ;  later  sorts  not  offered. 
Peaches  strong,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  one- 
third  bu.  bkt. ;  plums  steady,  50  to  60c 
per  small  basket ;  prunes  scarce,  50  to 
75c  per  7-lb.  bkt.;  quinces  quiet,  $2  to 
$3.25  per  bu. ;  grapes,  $1  to  $1.25  per 
20-lb.  bkt. ;  California  Malagas.  $1.75  to 
$2  per  24-lb.  bkt.  Berries  out  of  mar¬ 
ket,  except  a  few  blueberries  at  IS  to 
22c  per  qt. 

Fancy  and  Southern  fruits  only  fairly 
strong.  Cantaloupes,  $1.25  to  $2.25  for 
home-grown,  bkt. ;  $1  to  $1.25  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  flat ;  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  crate  of 
six  honeydews ;  watermelons,  $25  to  $75 
per  100;  oranges,  $5.25  to  $6.50;  lemons, 
$5  to  $8 ;  grapefruit.  $5  to  $7.50,  all  per 
box.  Limes,  50  to  75c  per  100 ;  bananas, 
$4  to  $7  per  bunch. 

Vegetables. — Heavy  receipts,  especially 
of  tomatoes.  Cabbage  $3.75  to  $3  per 
100  lbs.;  wax  beans,  75c  to  $1.25;  cur- 
rots,  75e  to  $1  ;  beets,  75c  to  $1  ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  50c  to  $1;  eggplant,  $2.50  to  $3; 
pumpkins,  75c;  cauliflower,  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  spinach,  40  to  50c;  tomatoes,  80c 
to  $1,  all  per  bu.  Lima  beans,  35  to  40c 
per  qt. ;  green  corn,  15  to  25e  per  doz. ; 
celery,  50  to  80c  per  bunch  ;  lettuce,  $1.75 
to  $2  per  2 -doz.  box ;  peppers,  $1  to  $1.25 
per  hamper;  radishes,  20  to  30c;  pie¬ 
plant,  50  to  65c,  all  per  doz.  bunches. 
Cucumber  pickles,  50  to  65c  per  100; 
white  turnips,  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  bu.  The 
bean  crop  is  good,  but  small  farmers  not 
forgetting  late  failures  of  all  field  beans. 
Quotations  remain  at  $8  to  $12  per  100 
lbs.  for  jail  sorts.  Onions  firm  at  $2.50 
to  $3.25  for  home-grown,  per  100-lb. 
sack. 

Butter  is  steady  at  54  to  61c  for 
creamery  ;  4S  to  54c  for  dairy ;  47  to  53c 
for  crocks ;  44  to  46c  for  common ;  30 
to  38c  for  oleomargarine.  Cheese  is 
steady  at  32  to  34c  for  all  domestic  sorts; 
40  to  50c  for  Swiss.  Eggs,  upward  ten¬ 
dency,  at  60  to  67c  for  hennery ;  57  to 
58c  for  State  candled;  50  to' 51c  for 
Western  candled.  Poultry  is  strong  at  49 
to  52c  for  frozen  turkey ;  33  to  38c  for 
fowl ;  35  to  37c  for  roasters  and  chick¬ 
ens  ;  38  to  40c  for  broilers ;  2S  to  30c 
for  live  ducks;  25  to  27c  for  live  geese; 
with  live  poultry  about  3c  below  dressed. 
Maple  products  are  quiet  at  $1.75  to  $2 
for  syrup;  17  to  24c  for  sugar.  Honey 
quiet  at  30  to  34c  for  extract.  J.  w.  c. 


Drugs  for  Hens 

IIow  often  should  salts  be  given  to  Leg¬ 
horn  hens?  Should  it  be  given  in  the 
Winter  or  only  in  the  Spring?  Is  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  good  to  put  in  their 
drinking  water?  Should  it  be  given  all 
the  time,  and  is  it  good  for  baby  chicks, 
their  first  drink?  L.  j.  L. 

Maryland. 

Neither  salts  nor  any  other  drugs  should 
be  given  to  hens  unless  some  disease  is 
present  and  remedies  are  administered  for 
a  definite  purpose.  Permanganate  of  pot¬ 
ash  has  long  been  iised  for  its  supposed 
ability  to  destroy  disease  germs  without 
injuring  the  fowls.  It  is  usually  given  in 
the  drinking  water  of  both  chicks  and  old 
fowls,  enough  being  used  to  color  the  wa¬ 
ter  a  deep  wine  red.  It  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  particularly  where  “colds”  are 
present,  or  roup  threatens.  This  use  of 
the  drug  has  never  seemed  to  the  writer  a 
very  rational  one,  for  the  reason  that  the 
disinfectant,  or  germ  kill  properties  of 
the  substance  are  comparatively  feeble 
and  quickly  lost  when  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  organic  matter.  Only  a  weak 
solution,  too.  can  be  usel,  as  fowls  do  not 
like  this  addition  to  their  drinking  water. 
The  permanganate  is  harmless  and  can  be 
used  in  the  drinking  water  of  fowls  of  all 
ages  if  one  has  .sufficient  confidence  in  its 
virtues  to  make  it  seem  worth  whole. 

M.  B.  D.  I 


Ring  Neck  Pheasants 

We  can  now  make  shipments  of  our 
birds.  They  will  lay  next  spring — are 
easy  to  raise  and  do  not  eat  one  half 
as  much  as  chickens.  These  birds  are 
not  subject  to  disease — are  hardy  and 
unrelated.  You  can  sell  their  young 
and  eggs  at  good  prices — they  are 
much  more  profitable  than  chickens. 

Single  Pheasants  S  6.00  Each 
5  Hens,  1  Cock  (pen)  30.00 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Dncks 

Guaranteed  tobefrom  nothing  butgenuine 
Wild  Trapped  stock — not  the  coarse  semi¬ 
wild  strain.  Will  lay  next  spring.  Fine 
eating— good  decoys— and  money  makers. 
Single  Ducks  or  Drakes  $  5.00  Each 
5  Ducks,  1  Drake  (pen)  25.00 

Bloomfield  Giant 
Bronze  Turkeys 

We  have  some  of  the  young  for  sale,  from 
our  wonderful  55  pound  tom  *'  DLOOM- 
FIELD  KING.”  Why  not  buy  one  of  our 
flue  extra  toms  and  improve  your  Hock. 

Pullets .  $15.00  Each 

Cockerels..  20.00  to $35.00  Each 

Hens .  20.00  Each 

Toms .  35.00  to  $50.00  Each 


We  are  accepting  orders  nowfor  eggs  from  ourPheas- 
nnts.  Wild  MaUaid  Ducks,  Turkeys  and 
Single  Comb  Rhodo  Island  Red  Chickens 
for  spring  delivery.  Orders  will  be  Ailed 
in  tiie  rotation  that  they  are  received. 

Bloomfield  Farms 

America’s  Largest  Came  Farm 
1  722  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


PRODUCTS  ^POULTRY 


- 

More.  Si- 
Eggs ! . 

/and  HealthyV, 

Chicks  !  — 

Feed  your  poultry 

Maurers  "Kwalitv”^ 
Meat  Scrap 

.Used  at  New  Jersey  Laying  Contest  J 

pVgPf IS‘3  Farmer's  Almanac] 

r. -  Samples  of  j 

Products/ 


I  Generous  . 

‘Kwality’ 

white;  to-day. 


.MAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
..Dept  365. 
JV^NtWARK.^ 


For  Sick  Chickens 

Preventive  and  curative  of  colds.  roup,  canker,  swelled 
head,  gore  head,  chicken  pox.  limber  neck,  sour  crop,  chot 
era.  bowel  trouble,  etc.  Mrs.  T.  A.  Morlsjr  of  Galien.  Mich., 
say*:  “Have  used  Germozone  17  yrs.  for  chickens  snd  could 
not  get  along  without  it.**  Geo.  F.  Vickennan.  Rockdale. 
N.  Y.#  aays:  “Have  used  Germoxone  12  years;  the  best  fci 
bowel  trouble#  I  ever  found.**  Frank  Sluka.  Chicago.  Ill., 
writea:  **I  have  loat  but  1  pigeon  and  no chickena  in  the  3  yrs. 
Ihave  been  using  Germoxcne.*'  C.  O.  Petrain.  Moline.  Ill.: 
*'I  never  had  a  tick  chick  all  last  season.  “  Bernard  Horn¬ 
ing.  Kirksville.  Mo.,  says:  “Cured  my  puuisst  chicks  this 
spring.'*  Ralph  Wurst,  Erie.  Pa.,  says:  “Not  a  case  of  white 
diarrhoea  in  3  yr*.  I  raise  over  a  thousand  a  year."  Good 
also  for  rabbits,  birds,  pet  stock. 

GERMOZONE  is  sold  generally  at  drug  and  seed  stores. 
Don't  risk  a  substitute.  We  mail  from  Omaha  postpaid  ip 
new  25c,  75c  and  $1.50  sizes.  Poultry  books  free. 

CEO.N.  LEE  CO..  Doot.  463  OMAHA.  NEE 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs.  Northern  American. 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  eggs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen’lCir. 
FREE.  Most  instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c,  it  is  returnable. 

I.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Cockerels— Ringlet  Barred  Rock* 

Either  light  or  dark.  Choice  breeding  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  cockerel*  a  specialty,  March  and  April  hatched, 
at  $£,  $!.*0,  $10,  #13  and  #20  each.  Parkes'  Heavy-laying 
strain,  same  age,  $»,  11.30  and  $10.  Must  please  or  money 
refunded.  I.  II.  It  A  C  W  It  X,  Scrgeantsvllle,  N,  J. 


65  Choice  Imperial  Ringlet  B.  P.  Rock  Cockerels 

85,  810  and  8 25  each.  Exhibition  specimens. 
Ancona  and  Utility  B.  P.  Rock  Pullets.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed.  E.  R.  HUMMER  A  CO.,  Frenchtowu,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Vibert's  trapnested  stock.  4  hens  and  1  cockerel.  JI5. 
Cockerels.  *5  each.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Craryville.  N.Y. 


Black  Jersey  Giants 

Free  descriptive  circular.  A  discount  of  25%  on  ail 
orders  for  eggs  and  chicks  for  spring  delivery  re¬ 
ceived  by  us  before  January  1st.  1920. 

SUSSEX  FARM,  R.  R.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


Cockerels  £ 


from  trap-nested  stoek.  8.  C.  nncl 

C.  Beds.  White  {r  {n _ ft  A 

Leghorn*  -  •  yu  yi 

Winning  Red*  at  Storrs.  1918.  Now  lending  If.  0 
Rods  at  Delaware.  GLENHOPE  FARM,  Pittsfield .  Mass 


ForSale-Tsroek,I,re  Oak  Hill  Estate 

consisting  of  4  contest  pens,  250  yearling  hens.  19 
cocks.  36  cockerels,  10  pullets..  Must  bo  disposed  of 
by  November  1st.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Oak  Hill  Estate  -  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Barron  White  Wyandotte  and 
Columbian  Wyandotte  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

81  to  83  each. 

L.  S.  SPAFFORD.  Martville,  New  York 


SALE  Choice  Rose  Comb  Aiiconas 

Cockerels.  Sheppard  Strain.  84  Each. 

ALLEN  H.  DAVIS  -  Newman,  New  York 


RoaeComb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  *L"U5^0T 


RESET  DOOR  MOBS- STOP  IEAKS  WITH 

SMOOTHONceBtV, 


Dozens  of  household  and 
motorrepairs  easily  made 
by  anyone  at  small  cost. 
Save  dollars  —  the  free 
SMOOTH- ON  Book 
tells  how. 

6-oz.  25c.  1-lb.  50c. 


Easy  to 
apply  as  putty— lasrt*  like  iron. 
At  Hardware  andGeneral  Stores. 
By  mail  add  5c.  for  postage.* 

-  SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 
Jer»ey  City.  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 


SEND 

FOR 


FREE  BOOK 


SICK  ANIMALS 


“VET.”  BOOK  about  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dog»  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphreys’  Veterinary  Medicine*,  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 

~  RABBITS  1 


48  Prizewinners  Up  To  This  Date  in  1919 

I  created  over  one  thousand  new  fanciers  and  breed* 
er*  in  1919,  selling  them  honest  foundation  stock- 

R.  R.  Belgians,  Flemish  Giants, 
Dutch,  English  and  American  Blues 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  start  right.  As 
the  offspring  of  quality  is  more  likely  to  produce 
quality  than  is  the  offspring  of  poor  stock. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 


JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Registrar  of  the  N.  B.  and  F.  A«*.  of  A. 
DEPT.  A 

428  Highland  Ave.  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Rabbit  Culture  and  Standard 

A  132- page  book  every 
If  a  b  bit  keeper  should 
have.  Illustrates  and 
describes  all  varieties,  in 
fact  a  perfect  guide  and 
standard,  Prlre  SO  Ont., 

Postpaid.  { T.rathor  bindinc, 

Sf  ?!•)  With  Poultry  Item  one  year.  fl. 
.  _  The  Poultry  Journal  with  a  big  Rab- 
bit  and  Pet  Stock  Dept,  every  month.  Poultry  Item  trial 
offer — 4  months  25c.  Single  copies  10c.  at  all  news  stands. 

POULTRY  ITEM,  Box  25,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Belgian  Hares  FI 


,  crossed  with  pedigreed 

l  Flemish  Giant  Hacks,  ex- 

„  —  tra  fine,  large  healthy 

stock.  6  mos.  old,  $5  per  pair;  J8  for  trio.  Order  from 

a? 

H«si  Sen  rn  Entire  Stock  KTlflffSS: 

?>nd  -vounfr  Stock.  W rite  your  wants. 
HRUOKMDE  POL  LTKY  FARM,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

At  Reduced  Pripp^  Jo’1”*  fn<1  oId-  Belgian  Hares, 

.  r,  .  ^  •!  IvGS  New  Zealand  Reds,  Flemish  Giants 

BJ  SrJ w vbPlgS'  1>rice  Iist  a,ui  Circular  for  stamps. 
•”*  ®“OOB,  -  -  Kavena,  New  York 


POULTRY 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl.  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals 

WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED 

With  the  amount  of  eggs  your  Leghorns  are  producing  f 
If  not.  we  can  send  you  some  that  will  satisfy  you  Our 
birds  are  pure  BARRON  Leghorns  bred  from  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  tran-nested  and  pedigreed  stock.  We  have 
several  hundred  early  hatched  pedigreed  cockerels  bred 
from  carefully  selected  trap-nested  hens  with  records 
from  175  to  268.  Priced  according  to  pedigree  and  quality 
All  stock  guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa! 
FOR  SALE 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Barron  Strain.  Farm  raised.  April  hatchad. 

W rite  for  prices. 

ALDEN  NODINE,  Ravena,  New  York 

FOR  SALE 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

$1.50  each.  ALSO  SELECTED  BREEDING 
COCKERELS,  $3.50  to  $5  each.  Heavy  laying 
strum.  Circular.  HARRY  f  PALMER.  Middleport.  N.  Y 

S  C  WhiteLephorna  p,lllets  bred  froi»  high  produc- 

O.U.  nnilBLOgnUrnS  ers.  Also  a  few  valuable  cocker, 
els.  Mt.  Pleasant  Poultbt  Pa  km.  Berkshire,  N.  y. 

SOW  Leghorn  “"darlings  si. si-siTS^i 

u,  u.  n .  Lcgiiui  ll  Kock  pullets  and  yealings,  St.  ;.>-#*  a 
Belgian  Hares  ;  cheap.  EL  BRITOV  FARM,  D.rllocton,  Md' 

Tom  Barron  White  Leghorn  Pullets  f;on> 

strain.  Also  a  few  fine  cockerels  for  breeders111  C 

HAIvLEY  H.  BURDICK.  Lakeville.  Conn. 

125  WhiteLeghornPullets  tKWnu 

POULTRr  FARM.  H.rr,  «.  Whitkeck.  Mir.,  R.  0.3.  COOPtRSTOWlJ,  R  L 

NO  OTHER 

- -  - - - g-w.  ..  wwwnvi  W,W  STRAIN 

Individually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  200—278 
ehTjjs.  HocK  Hatched  from  dams  with  records  ldO-ius 
eggs.  Circular.  WILLOW  BRROK  POULTRY  FARM.  Odssss.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  “afehed11 

from  Tom  Barron  (English  strain. T  Vigorous  stock  S3  50 
each.  M  M.  Kirkpatrick.  K.  He.  1,  Lexington.  Va. 

100  year-old  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  hens.Wyckolf 

J.  M.  CASE.  Gilboa.  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron’s  While  Leghorn  Cockerels 


FOR  SALE 

Strain,  $2.00  each 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

For  Sale-60  Colonies  Italian  BeesS^ExR 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  coming  season  promises  to  be  an 
active  one  in  the  raw  fur  industry.  Prices 
of  skins  are  high  and  dealers  are  appeal¬ 
ing  to  trappers  for  shipments  more  ur¬ 
gently  than  ever  before.  We  want  espe¬ 
cially  to  caution  shippers  in  this  line  with 
regard  to  the  class  of  houses  sending  out 
glaring  circulars  quoting  high  prices  for 
skins.  Such  quotations  amount  to  noth¬ 
ing,  because  the  receiver  can  undergrade 
the  skins  if  he  is  so  disposed  and  return 
the  shipper  as  much  or  little  as  his  in¬ 
terest  dictates.  The  shipper’s  only  safety 
is  to  ship  houses  with  known  standing  in 
the  trade  and  having  a  reputation  for 
fair  and  honorable  dealings.  Another 
precaution  which  shippers  can  use  to  ad¬ 
vantage  is  to  mark  the  package  “hold 
separate”  until  returns  are  received. 
Then  if  the  price  is  not  satisfactory  the 
skins  can  be  returned.  This  practice 
should  obviate  all  controversy. 


Please  print  this  letter  as  a  warning 
to  the  readers  not  to  part  with  their 
money  to  the  Atlantic  Art  Co.,  82  Court 
Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Their  agent, 
II.  McNeill,  calls  with  a  sample  of  a 
photo — reproduced.  The  samples  are  very 
well  done  and  are  of  a  size  that  the  agent 
can  carry  in  his  pockets.  One  is  very 
much  taken  with  the  samples,  and  it  is 
very  easy  for  the  agent  to  procure  an 
order,  and  one  signs  a  contract.  I  gave 
him  a  photo  of  a  child  dressed  as  a  daffo¬ 
dil.  and  a  photo  containing  three  heads. 
The  sum  of  $4.96  was  to  be  paid  when 
the  proofs  were  shown.  The  proofs  ar¬ 
rived  in  time  and  they  were  size  14x20. 
I  told  the  artist,  as  he  styled  himself, 
that  the  pictures  were  to  be  of  the  size 
the  agent  displayed.  I  was  assured  that 
evervthing  would  be  done  as  I  wished. 
The  photo  of  the  child  dressed  as  a  daffo¬ 
dil  arrived,  and  imagine  my  horror  at 
seeing  purple  leaves  and  pink  petals  on  a 
daffodil.  Her  stockings  were  pink,  and 
she  was  standing  on  a  lawn  of  the  most 
wonderful  shade  of  green.  The  picture 
was  14x20,  and  I  am  now  convinced  that 
the  samples  were  the  work  of  a  first-class 
house  and  faked  as  the  work  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Art.  Co.  I  never  saw  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  three  heads.  I  don’t  want 
to.  if  they  were  like  the  daffodil.  One 
of  my  neighbors  gave  them  an  order  and 
ordered  a  frame.  She  paid  $13  for  hers, 
and  got  a  very  cheap  substitute.  Her 
picture  was  a  nightmare.  My  advice  to 
the  readers  is  this:  If  one  wants  any¬ 
thing  done  go  to  a  good  reliable  house 
where  one  is  sure  of  satisfaction. 

New  York.  u.  M.  H. 

The  above  letter  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
experience  of  country  people  who  have 
dealings  with  the  agents  of  the  so-called 
art  houses.  If  there  are  any  worse  pirates 
roaming  about  the  country  than  these 
picture  agents,  we  have  failed  to  hear  of 
them.  The  pilfering  is  in  such  small 
amounts  that  they  escape  the  meshes  of 
the  criminal  laws. 

Please  advise  me  what  to  do  with  this 
claim  from  the  Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co. 
The  contract'T  signed  was  similar  to  the 
one  mentioned  on  page  1146,  August  26, 
1916.  with  the  sucker  bait  of  a  horse 
blanket.  I  tested  the  tonic  and  same  not 
being  as  represented,  I  so  wrote  E.  B. 
Marshall  and  asked  for  instructions  re¬ 
garding  return  of  the  balance  of  his  tonic. 
I  have  received  no  instructions  to  ship 
tonic,  so  still  have  same  in  my  possession. 

The  advertisement  appeared  in  the  - 

-  that  I  clipped  the  coupon  from. 

Now  the  National  Collection  Co.  write 
they  are  going  to  take  action.  F.  w.  w. 

Connecticut. 

The  Wilbur  Stock  Food  Company  ad¬ 
vertising  offer  on  which  this  farmer  bit 
was  entirely  too  liberal  to  be  true.  The 
offer  was  in  effect  he  was  to  try  the  tonic 
for  a  stated  time  and  if  not  satisfactory 
he  could  return  it  and  keep  the  premium 
which  went  with  the  goods  without 
charge.  This  was  some  three  years  ago, 
and  the  subscriber  is  still  being  pestered 
with  threatening  letters  from  an  alleged 
collection  agency,  while  the  letters  in  all 
probability  are  mailed  from  the  office  of 
Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co.  or  its  successor, 
E.  B.  Marshall  Co.  This  advertising  has 
been  persistently  refused  by  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
and  repeated  warning  has  been  published 
as  to  the  unfair  methods  of  the  concern. 

I  read  in  last  week’s  paper  how  one.  of 
your  readers  was  worried  about  receiving 
a  picture  framed  and  made  by  Chicago 
Portrait  Company.  I  want  to  trouble  you 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


with  my  own  experience ;  the  latter  part  I 
have  told  to  my  friends  many  times.  About 
10  years  ago  I  lived  in  Youngstown,  O. 
One  of  these  Chicago  agents  begged  me 
to  take  my  little  boy’s  picture  to  enlarge. 
I  signed,  and  he  agreed  if  it  was  not  good 
I  should  not  take  it.  But,  alas,  another 
man  brought  it  and  I  scarcely  could  see 
any  resemblance  to  the  former  picture.  I 
refused  to  accept  it.  lie  became  angry 
and  told  me  they  had  a  lawyer  in  every 
town  to  make  people  take  them,  and  he 
would  attach  my  husband’s  wages.  I  was 
worried,  but  I  told  him  if  that  was  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  their  work  they  needed  a  lawyer  in 
every  town.  Well,  I  never  heard  of  him 
again.  Now  I  am  living  on  a  farm,  so  for 
the  last  seven  years  have  been  a  faithful 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  one  day  last 
Summer  a  year  ago  I  took  a  few  minutes 
off  before  dinner  to  read  the  Publisher’s 
Desk,  and  read  about  the  Chicago  Portrait 
Company  being  a  fake.  Just  about  one 
hour  later  a  man  with  a  picture  drove  in. 
I  let  him  tell  me  all  his  good  points.  I 
even  drew  a  lucky  envelope,  and  when  he 
thought  he  was  ready  to  sell  me  the  pic¬ 
ture  I  handed  him  Tjie  R.  N.-Y.’  item  on 
the  Chicago  Portrait  Company.  He  Tead 
it  and  turned  pale;  then  he  wanted  to 
know  if  1  believed  that  lie,  and  I  told  him 
I  knew  The  R.  N.-Yr.  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about,  for  I  had  come  near 
getting  stung  10  years  ago  with  the  same 
company  at  the  same  old  business.  He 
left,  calling  the  paper  a  liar.  I  told  him 
to  deny  it  through  their  paper  and  de¬ 
feud  themselves,  but  of  course  this  he 
could  not  do.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  good  work  and  tell  you  we  have  all 
confidence  in  your  paper  and  hope  you 
will  keep  up  the  good  work..  Wishing 
you  continued  success.  MRS.  E.  A.  I. 

New  Jersey. 

We  publish  the  above  letter  because  of 
the  human  interest  in  the  story.  All 
right-meaning  people  will  rejoice  because 
of  the  way  Mrs.  I.  trapped  this  traveling 
parasite.  The  R.  N.-Yr.  feels  compliment¬ 
ed  in  being  denounced  by  such  fakers.  If 
they  said  complimentary  things  about  us 
we  should  feel  we  were  not  doing  our  duty 
or  serving  farm  people  in  the  way  we 
should. 

I  am  going  to  take  advantage  of  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  to  ask  you  if  the  Anchor 
Manufacturing  Co.  is  reliable.  They  offer 
me  a  rebuilt  1917  or  1918  Ford  in  A  No. 
1  condition  for  $100.  Their  address  is  51 
East  42d  Street,  New  York  City. 

New  York.  b.  ii.  I. 

The  Anchor  Manufacturing  Co.  has  no 
established  responsibility  that  we  can  find. 
The  offer  to  sell  a  rebuilt  Ford  automo¬ 
bile  in  “A  No.  1”  condition  brands  the 
concern  as  a  “gyp.”  Any  Ford  car  in 
the  condition  described  will  sell  for  much 
more  than  $100 — and  any  car  that  is 
only  worth  $100  is  a  poor  bargain  any¬ 
how.  The  public  is  safe  in  the  conclusion 
that  Anchor  Manufacturing  Co.  is  not 
offering  Ford  cars  for  less  than  they  are 
worth. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  we 
note  the  following  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
which  evidently  refers  to  the  Anchor 
Manufacturing  Company’s  operations: 

The  District  Attorney’s  office  issued  a 
warning  September  22  against  a  “manu¬ 
facturing  concern”  which  is  said  to  have 
operated  from  an  office  in  East  42d  St. 
and  which  the  District  Attorney  declares 
has  been  sending  letters  to  various  parts 
of  the  country  offering  to  sell  rebuilt  Ford 
automobiles  for  $100.  Several  complaints 
have  been  received  by  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney,  among  them  a  letter  from  Dr.  M.  M. 
Cloud  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  who  says  lie 
sent  $50  in  part  payment  for  a  car  and 
got  neither  the  car  nor  the  money.  The 
Federal  authorities  would  also  like  to  find 
the  manufacturing  company,  as  there  are 
charges  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 


Protect  your 
com  from  tire. 


Don't  Let  Your  Profits  go  up  in  Smoke 

EVERY  season  there  are  hundreds  of  farmers  who 
toil  to  raise  a  corn  crop,  and  then  see  it  all  de  ¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  because  their  cribs  didn’t  protect 
them.  Can  you  afford  to  run  this  risk,  when  you  can 

own  a  Securo  Metal  Crib  at  no  more  than  the  cost  of 
wooden  construction  ? 

SECURO  STEEL  CORN  CRIBS 

SURE  PROTECTION  AGAINST 


RATS,  MICE,  FIRE,  MOLD,  ETC. 

Neither  fire,  rain,  snow,  rats,  mice,  birds,  insects  or  thieves  can  harm 
the  corn  in  a  Securo  Crib.  The  saving  from  loss  on  one  season’ s  crop 
will  pay  for  a  Securo,  and  then  you  have  a  crib  that  lasts  a  lifetime. 
The  Securo  Crib  is  practically  indestructible.  It  is  built  of  heavy  corrugated  iron, 
rust  proof.  It  is  easily  erected — easy  to  fill — and  needs  no  repairs.  A  patented 
system  of  ventilation  acts  as  suction  and  draws  air  through  the  grain,  keeping  it 
dry  and  free  from  mould.  Write  for  free  catalog  and  prices.  With  labor  so 
scarce  and  grain  so  high  in  price,  it  is  more  important  to  plan  to  save  all  tho 
grain  you  raise,  than  to  plan  for  bumper  crops  next  year. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue 

It  will  come  by  return  mail,  as  we  want  you  to  have  it. 

Affpnfc  Wnntprl  We  want  live  agents  to 

/agents  yv  antea  sell  our  line  of 

teed  Farm  Equipment.  Liberal  commissions  and  active 
co-operation  given.  Write  for  particulars. 

The  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

906  Keyser  Building  Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Y  ur  paper  has  helped  me  to  collect 
payment  for  a  case  of  eggs,  which  I  ship- 
pel  to  a  certain  firm  last  Spring.  This 
firm  claimed  they  sent  me  check  for  eggs, 
which  I  did  not  receive.  They  agreed  to 
send  duplicate  at  one  time,  but  after  that 
they  would  do  nothing  about  it — would 
not  answer  my  letters  until  I  finally  wrote 
them  saying  I  would  put  the  account  in 
your  hands  for  collection.  I  received  a 
reply,  also  check  for  the  eggs,  very  quick¬ 
ly.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  using  the 
name  of  your  paper  to  collect  this  ac¬ 
count.  ~  J.  H.L. 

New  York. 

We  are  glad  the  use  of  our  name  served 
so  good  a  purpose.  Shippers  are  entitled 
to  prompt  payment  for  their  products,  and 
any  house  that  neglects  to  do  so'  should  be 
avoided.  Losses  and  errors  arise  from 
just  this  practice  of  permitting  accounts 
to  run  in  arrears,  and  usually  terminate 
in  a  total  loss. 

The  Judge  :  “So  you  claim  you  robbed 
that  delicatessen  store  because  you  were 
starving?  Why  didn’t  you  take  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  instead  of  stealing  all  the 
cash  out  of  the  register?”  The  Accused: 
“  ’Cause  I’m  a  proud  man,  Judge,  an’  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  pay  for  everything  I 
eat.” — Credit  Lost. 


No  Moisture 

You  are  not  buying  water,  but  just  soft  velvety 
flakes  of  salt  when  you  order 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER'S 

SALT 

Compare  a  70-lb.  sack  of  our  salt  with  a  100-lb.  sack  of 
common  salt  and  you  will  note  that  ours  is  larger. 

It  will  pay  you  to  try  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt, 
and  if  your  dealer  hasn’t  got  it,  write  us. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Chicago,  Ill.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Hot-water  Coil  in  Hot-air  Furnace; 

Septic  Tank 

1.  A  few  years  ago  I  obtained  some 
very  useful  information  from  the  editor 
of  this  paper,  and  now  would  like  some 
more  on  several  topics  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  other  readers  than  myself.  We 
have  had  our  house  heated,  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  by  a  hot-air  furnace. 
It  has  always  refused  to  heat  a  small 
northwest  room.  Now  this  room  is  to  be 
enlarged,  and  will  be  needed  for  everyday 
use.  lias  any  one  had  any  experience 
in  using  a  hot-water  coil  in  conjunction 
with  a  hot-air  furnace  in  heating  a  room 
otherwise  hard  to  heat?  2.  Where  can  I 
get  absolutely  correct  information  about 
the  construction  of  septic  tanks?  I  am 
told  they  are  fully  as  sanitary  and  satis¬ 
factory  as  a  good  city  sewer  if  made  in 
the  ri"ht  way.  mus.  w.  R.  b. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

1.  Most  furnaces  are  supplied  with 
openings  near  the  feed  door  through 
which  pipes  can  be  carried  to  a  coil,  or 
other  form  of  heater,  within  the  firepot, 
and  from  thence  to  a  radiator  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  type  situated  in  the  room  to  be 
warmed.  In  the  writer’s  experience,  these 
work  fairly  well,  giving  at  least  additional 
heat  to  that  supplied  by  the  warmed  air. 
The  exact  amount  of  heat  thus  obtained 
depends  upon  the  distance  the  pipes  have 
to  run,  the  thoroughness  with  which  they 
are  insulated  by  covering,  and  the  state 
of  the  fire  in  the  furnace.  A  bright:  fire 
against  the  heating  coil  will  maintain  a 
good  circulation  of  hot  water  through  the 
radiator,  which,  by  the  way,  should  be 
connected  with  an  expansion  tank  above, 
and  will  supply  much  additional  heat  to 
the  room  in  which  this  is  placed,  but  a 
low  fire,  or  one  in  which  ashes  have  been 
allowed  to  become  banked  over  the  coil, 
will  make  but  little  difference  with  the 
room’s  temperature.  The  principle  in¬ 
volved  is  all  right ;  its  successful  applica¬ 
tion  in  any  individual  case  depends  largely 
upon  the  factors  above  mentioned. 

2.  It  is  hard  to  say  just  what  is  es¬ 

sential  in  the  construction  of  a  septic 
tank.  Itcports  from  users  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  those  incorrectly  built  work 
about  as  well  as  those  most  elaborately 
designed  by  sanitation  engineers.  A  re¬ 
quest  directed  to  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  will  bring  you 
their  printed  bulletin  describing  a  septic 
tank  as  they  think  it  should  be  con¬ 
structed.  Other  forms  are  frequently  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  columns.  M.  B.  D. 


“Money  isn’t  everything.”  “Maybe 
not,  but  right  now  it’s  the  only  thing  I 
can  think  of  that  I  really  need.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  buy  or  noil  or  exchange,  make  it  known  here. 
This  Rato  will  be  &  Conte  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  typo  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
ami  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  tfonoral  manufacturers'  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Ek?s  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  k o  under  proper  headings  on  other  pagros. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  to  take 
charge  of  a  herd  of  Nubian  goats.  MOUNT 
KEMBLE  FARM,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  single  man  for  herdsman;  give  ex¬ 
perience,  age  and  references  lirst  letter. 
ROBERT  M.  F’ENN,  Brookdale  Farms,  Middle- 
bury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  for  work  in  Insti¬ 
tution;  salary  from  $30  to  $50  per  month, 
according  to  ability;  full  maintenance.  Apply 
DR.  JAMES  F.  VAVASOUR,  Medical  Director, 
Randall’s  Island,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — A  man  to  work  on  farm  by  the 
month;  steady  job  for  the  right  man;  state 
experience  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
Address  It.  J.  GALLIGAN,  380  Canal  St..  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  and  wife:  practical,  experienced 

farmer,  familiar  with  cropping  and  with  feed¬ 
ing  and  handling  horses,  cows,  swine,  sheep  and 
poultry;  wife  familiar  with  dairying  and  butter- 
making;  no  young  children;  permanent  engage¬ 
ment  desired.  Address,  stating  nationality, 

ages,  experience,  references  and  wages  expected, 
M  AQUA  FARM,  George  A.  Post,  Manager, 
Edgartown,  Mass. 


MARRIED  man.  chiefly  to  take  care  of  a  small 
herd  of  registered  Guernseys;  wages  $90.00 
month;  house,  fuel,  light  and  milk  provided; 
position  open  Oct.  15.  FREDERICK  II ITCH- 
MAN,  Supt.  Klluua  Farm,  Manhasset,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  a  hoarding  school  at  Cornwall, 
Conn.,  two  good,  honest,  reliable  girls  as 
waitress  and  chambermaid;  wages  $30  to  $35, 
according  to  ability.  Address  L.  R.  SANFORD, 
Cornwall,  Conn. 

. - > 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farming;  $45 
and  board;  steady  work.  .T.  A.  ROGERS, 

Central  Valley,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man  to  take  care  of  cows  and 
chickens  on  a  private  place;  must  be  willing 
to  do  some  housework  and  to  help  in  the  gar¬ 
den;  state  salary  expected,  references,  married 
or  single,  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  5948, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  middle  age,  experienced. 

commercial,  modern  plant:  accommodates  2,000 
layers;  specialty  egg  production:  results  ex¬ 
pected.  MRS.  ISABELLE  LIGHT,  Thiells. 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good  reliable  woman  as  working 
housekeeper  with  a  family  in  the  country; 
good  home  and  salary.  Address  W.  0.  DRIPPS, 
Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 


COOK  and  general  liouseworker  wanted  nt  once; 

two  in  family;  every  convenience  for  em¬ 
ployee.  Write,  stating  salary  wanted,  E.  L. 
BI.IMLINE,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


FEMALE  nurse  in  hospital  for  nervous  and  in¬ 
sane  eases;  salary  $35  to  $50  per  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  experience;  this  includes  board,  room 
and  laundry.  Write  THE  STAMFORD  HALL 
COMPANY,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  take  charge  of  calf 
barn;  must  be  familiar  with  Jerseys;  no 
milking;  house,  garden  and  $05.00  to  start;  can 
also  use  several  dry  hand  milkers.  WHITE 
HORSE  FARMS,  Paoli,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  herdsman  who  under¬ 
stands  the  care  of  Island  cattle  to  care  for 
herd  of  50;  must  be  good  handler  and  feeder 
and  able  to  handle  men;  salary  to  start  $65.00 
and  board.  WHITE  HORSE  FARMS,  Paoli,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  single  man  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  milker  and  able  to  drive  team; 
state  wages  wanted.  TRIPLE  OAKS  FARM, 
Perry,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  manager  for  farm  produc¬ 
ing  1,000  quarts  milk  daily;  must  understand 
care  of  all  modern  methods  of  the  job  and  the 
handling  of  help.  C.  E.  MINOR,  1212  Qulnni- 
piac  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Men  in  dairy  plant  and  on  farms. 

Farms  hands,  $2.00  per  day  with  board  and 
room;  barn  men,  $55.00  per  month  with  hoard 
and  room;  milkers,  $00.00  per  month  with  board 
and  room.  COLUMBIA  MILK  FARMS,  Julius- 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  or  a  middle-aged 
woman  to  take  charge  of  small  place,  consisting 
of  ifp-to-ffate  house  and  3  acres  ground;  owner 
must  stay  in  city  during  Winter  months,  and 
want  someone  to  take  care  of  place  and  serve 
as  company  for  owner’s  wife:  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  party;  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  5963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman  wanted  on  private 
poultry  farm,  preferably  one  who  is  anxious 
to  learn  both  exhibition  and  utility  branches  of 
the  business;  good  opportunity  to  learn  under 
one  of  America’s  leading  poultry  experts:  salary 
$40.00  per  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
5964,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER — Young,  married,  hustler;  capable  of 
handling  a  moderate  size  farm,  fully  stocked 
and  equipped;  exceptionally  well  located  and 
productive:  make  proposition  for  full  control. 
ADVERTISER  5955,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  now  managing  a  most  successful 
egg  farm,  will  be  open  for  a  new  proposition 
about  Nov.  1st;  competent,  with  a  thorough 
training;  experienced  in  every  detail  and  posses¬ 
sor  of  good  habits;  single;  references;  only  a 
first-class  proposition  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  farmer,  orehardist,  gardener,  with 
family  of  workers,  wishes  position,  manage 
farm  or  gentleman’s  estate;  understands  all 
crops,  stock,  machinery,  etc.:  modern  methods; 
trustworthy ;  relieve  owner  of  all  care;  get  re¬ 
sults;  will  not  consider  any  farm  too  small  to 
afford  $1,500.00  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER 
5871,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  or  manager 
of  gentleman’s  estate;  understand  all  crops, 
stock  and  machinery;  all  latest  methods;  honest, 
sober  and  reliable;  will  consider  nothing  loss 
than  $1,200  and  privileges;  best  of  references; 
Prefer  N.  Y.  State.  LOCK  BOX  407,  Seilers- 
ville.  Pa. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  chauffeur  and  tractor 
operator,  short  course  and  auto  school  grad¬ 
uate,  pratical  farm  experience,  wishes  position 
auto  or  tractor.  ADVERTISER  5941,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  manager  fruit  farm  wants  position  on 
salary  and  interest  in  business;  experienced  in 
proper  production  and  marketing.  ADVERTISER 
5932,  ca’re  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  with  agricultural  education  and  over 
20  years’  practical  experience  as  manager  is 
open  for  employment  on  modern  equipped  farm, 
where  owner  is  prevented  from  active  charge 
himself,  on  basis  of  small  cash  salary  and  a 
percentage  consistent  with  proposition,  which 
must  be  large  enough  and  show  possibilities  of 
good  profits,  when  skilled  and  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  is  applied:  highest  references;  married: 
small  family.  ADVERTISER  5944,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  with  cattle  as  herdsman; 

experienced  butter-maker;  temperance:  relia¬ 
ble;  wages  $75  per  month.  ADVERTISER  5945, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  A.  E.  F.  Captain  (qualified  veterinarian  and 
farmer)  wants  position  as  manager  of  an 
estate  or  farm.  ADVERTISER  5942,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  wants  position:  raised  on 
farm:  age  27;  American;  graduate  Maine  Agri¬ 
cultural  College:  special  course  New  Hampshire 
Agricultural  College;  15  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  thoroughly  familiar  with  modern  farming 
and  dairy  methods,  hogs  and  poultry:  good 
knowledge  of  all  kinds  farm  machinery,  tractors, 
motors,  etc.;  expert  on  land  clearing:  3  years 
in  present  position,  2  years  as  superintendent. 
Address  present  employer,  F.  TUDOR,  Bay  End 
Farm,  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. 

► . .  .  ■  -  « 

PRACTICAL  general  farmer  and  gardener,  also 
good  poultryman,  desires  position;  could  take 
charge  of  gentleman’s  place.  ADVERTISER 
5949.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  gardener  and  caretaker;  un¬ 
derstand  flowers,  shrubs,  vegetables,  plumbing, 
electric,  steam  boilers;  all-around  handy  man; 
understand  all  work  needed  around  a  gentleman’s 
place;  no  objection  to  a  few  cows  or  poultry; 
only  a  good  permanent  job  accepted;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  am  45.  American,  single:  no  faker;  good 
habits.  ADVERTISER  5946,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  poultryman  wishes  position:  would  take 
charge  on  private  place.  ADVERTISER  5950, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  dairyman,  single,  wants  position 
on  private  estate  as  milker,  dry  hand  or  any 
machine;  have  had  eleven  years’  experience; 
sober  and  a  willing  worker.  Address  JOSEPH 
ICFITTCHEZ,  62  Charlton  St..  Newark,  N.  J. 


FA RMER-GA RDENER.  thoroughly  experienced, 
desires  position  on  gentleman’s  place;  Amer¬ 
ican:  married;  no  children:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5951,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

good  milker,  teamster,  understand  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  house  rent,  firewood,  milk  furnished: 
steady  work;  state  particulars  first  letter;  refer¬ 
ences'.  OLIVER  TULLER,  West  Simsbury, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent;  seven 
years’  experience  on  largest  orchards  in  New 
England:  two  years  foreman  of  J.  H.  Hall  Co. 
orchards,  Seymour,  Conn. ;  only  man-sized  job 
considered;  ex-service  man;  29  years:  best  ref¬ 
erences;  at  liberty  Nov.  1st.  K.  C.  KIMBALL, 
care  J.  H.  Hall  Co.,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


REFINED,  well  educated,  trustworthy  couple 
would  like  care  of  estate  or  farm;  best  of 
reference  given.  ADVERTISER  5958,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer,  middle-aged,  experienced 
in  all  departments  of  farming  and  stock 
raising,  dairying  and  the  successful  management 
of  sheep,  desires  situation  as  superintendent  of 
farm  or  estate;  wife  has  exceptional  ability  in 
running  boarding  house;  best  of  reference  given; 
Protestants.  ADVERTISER  5957,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER’S  son,  17  years  old,  wishes  stead'y 
position  on  up-to-date  farm;  experienced  in 
general  farm  work;  can  handle  Ford;  handy 
with  machinery.  ADVERTISER  5956,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  small  farm  or  poultry 
plant;  small  dairy  considered;  life  experience 
in  all  branches;  share  or  salary;  American;  40; 
married;  no  children;  good  house,  privileges; 
best  references.  J.  0.  General  Delivery,  New- 
field,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S  position  wanted  by  a  refined 
middle-aged  lady;  best  of  references.  BOX 
107,  New  Boston,  N.  H. 


MAN,  handy  with  tools,  able  to  do  any  repair 
work,  carpenter  or  plumber,  to  run  and  keep 
machinery  in  order,  on  large  estate  or  institu¬ 
tion;  has  own  tools.  Address  0.  K.,  Water- 
vllle.  Conn. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  estate  or  farm;  20  years’ 
experience  in  farming,  dairying,  fruit  and 
construction:  well  educated  and  able  to  make 
good;  highest  references.  Address  F.  C.,  Water- 
ville,  Conn. 


POULTRY  manager,  married,  desires  situation; 

16  years’  practical  experience  on  commercial 
and  private  plants;  thoroughly  reliable  in  all 
brandies  of  poultry;  finest  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5966,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  working  farm  manager:  married; 

no  children;  with  natural  ability  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  all  classes  of  livestock,  poultry  and 
fruit;  dependable  and  energetic;  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  5962,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — By  American  farmer,  married,  with 
life  experience  in  all  branches  of,  farming, 
position  on  stock  or  dairy  farm;  can  take  full 
•‘barge.  ADVERTISER  5968,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager;  at  liberty  Nov.  1st;  practical 
man,  and  woulcf  like  position  where  such 
service  would  be  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 
5967,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  good  all  round  man. 

Practical  experience,  farming  gardening,  fruit 
and  poultry,  gasoline  engines  and  tractors. 
Married,  two  children;  well  recommended  to 
take  full  charge  of  gentlemen’s  estate. 
WILLIAMS,  4  Stillwell  Building,  Somerville, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Chance  to  learn  farming,  etc.,  and 
private  estate  management;  can  drive  car. 
energetic,  executive  ability,  dependable,  no 
bad  habits,  American,  single.  28.  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  U.  S.  Army.  Please  give  particulars 
and  salary.  HERBERT  VOGEL,  West  Orange, 
N.  J. 

- — - ; 

SUPERINTENDENT — Gentleman's  country  es¬ 
tate  or  large  farm  is  open  for  engagement. 
Twenty  years’  successful  experience  farming, 
dairying  and  fruit  growing;  American  highest 
type,  education  and  ability  to  do  and  produce 
results  in  all  branches,  together  with  construc¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  5969,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARMER  wanted  on  shares;  118-aere  rich  grain 
and  dairy  farm;  6  miles  from  State  capital; 
already  excellent  income  can  be  Increased  by 
enlarging  herd;  business  owner  at  will  occupies 
one  side  of  double  house;  five  small  rooms  in 
farmer’s  quarters;  will  furnish  half  the  cows, 
hogs,  chickens;  references  required.  BOX  694, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  stocked  and  equipped  farm, 
cash  rental  or  shares,  option  to  buy;  responsi¬ 
ble  party;  give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
5952,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  dairy  farm,  fully  equipped,  to 
rent  or  work  on  shares  for  1920.  by  first-class 
American  farmer,  or  foreman  position;  first-class 
references.  ADVERTISER  5903,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED — To  lease,  with  privilege  of  buying, 
farm  with  stock  and  tools:  New  York  State 
or  New  England.  JOHN  PECK.  Westville,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT— On  shares,  estate  farm  of  over  300 
.acres  on  outskirts  of  Syracuse.  X.  Y. :  2  silos; 
100  acres  in  Alfalfa  and  Timothv;  possession, 
anv  time  from  Oct.  1  to  March  1.  1920.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5929,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm;  easy  terms.  For  rent, 
on  shares  (fairy  farm:  liberal  contract  to  right 
Party.  Address  E.  T.  BLACK,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 39-acre  farm;  12- room  house,  fur¬ 
nished,  bath:  plenty  fruit:  good  water;  also 
fair  size  outbuilding;  make  dandy  poultrv  farm; 
$2,000.  ERNEST  COMER.  Box  122,  Route  3, 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Chance  for  enterprising  milk  dealer 
or  fanner;  creamery,  pasteurized1  and  icehouse, 
all  new;  can  ship  milk  by  night  boat.  15  cents 
per  can;  145-acre  farm,  50  miles  from  New  York, 
on  the  Albany  Post  Road;  new  up-to-date  cow 
barn  for  31  head;  two  silos:  new  chicken  house; 
all  new  farming  tools  and  fences:  one  large 
farmhouse;  one  large  sheep  barn;  $20,000,  or 
terms  to  suit.  ADVERTISER  5S99,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


1DR  SALE — In  Saratoga,  l1^  miles  to  city,  dairy 
anff  truck  farm  of  65  acres,  with  house  of  20 
rooms  for  Summer  boarding.  If  interested  write 
OWNER,  P.  O.  Box  No.  142,  Saratoga  Springs, 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  apple  and  stock  farm;  rare 
bargain.  Listen!  1,600  bbls.  best  apples  now 
being  picked:  offered  $5  unpacked:  that’s  $8,000; 
look  at  the  Greenings.  Baldwins,  Newtons.  Wine- 
saps,  Bens:  trees  bearing  5-15  bbls.  each;  one 
mile  from  station:  prettiest  part  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  going  into  another  business.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5930.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REAL  BARGAIN — 80  acres  land,  30  in  cultiva¬ 
tion;  2 14  12-year-old  orange  grove;  5-room 
house:  harn;  other  buildings;  $3,500.  W.  A. 
RRAMLETT.  Richland,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  61  acres:  level;  plenty  water; 

one  mile  from  town;  house  and  barns:  $5,000; 
V>  cash.  Apply  Owner,  ERIC  JOHNSON,  New 
Milford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  in  New  Jersey;  103  acres; 

25  cultivated:  fine  for  poultry  and  truck  farm¬ 
ing;  gooff  buildings,  tools,  stock,  young  fruit 
trees;  best  markets.  ADVERTISER  5943,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  farm  in  Hunterdon  Co.;  109  acres: 

11-room  house;  new  barns;  all  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  and  berries;  5  acres  timber;  large  stream 
everlasting  water;  50  miles  from  New  York; 
near  State  Road,  school.  Inquire  PAUL  H. 
KUHL.  Copper  Hill.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  equipped,  near  gooff 
markets;  reasonable;  particulars  and  price; 
owners  CHAS.  TYLER,  685  Fulton  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  with  stock  and  implements, 
in  Orange  County.  N.  Y. ;  write  for  particulars; 
no  agents.  GEORGE  BONNETT,  666  39th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -75-acre  poultry  farm,  near  Morris¬ 
town;  modernized  farmhouse,  newly  decorated, 
11  rooms,  Delco  electric  light  and  water  systems, 
two  baths,  running  hot  and  cold  water,  hot  air 
furnace;  35x45  basement  barn;  25x25  combination 
garage  and  house;  incubator  cellar,  5-10x12, 
colony  houses.  160-ft.  laying  house;  two-story 
feeff  house  with  running  water;  55  acres  under 
tractor  cultivation;  plant  well  known  and  most 
successful;  unlimited  market  at  door;  sacrifice 
price  $11,500;  cash  $5,500.  K.  E.  MOCKRIDGE, 
Owner,  Box  26,  Morristown.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 106-acre  farm,  devoted  largely  at 
present  to  poultry;  some  cows,  sheep  and 
pigs;  established  baby  chick  business  netted 
over  $1,000  this  year;  local  demand  far  exceeds 
present  output;  in  nice  village;  (4  mile  to 
depot;  telephone;  electric  lights;  seven  miles 
to  Kingston;  90  to  New  York:  good  markets; 
gooff  house  and  full  set  of  buildings;  excellent 
opportunity  for  live  wire  to  make  good  income 
or  build  up  big  business:  would  sell  buildings 
with  smaller  acreage.  ADVERTISER  5961,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  fully  equipped  up-to-date 
poultry  plant  in  State  of  New  Jersey:  write 
for  particulars.  BOX  122,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Fully  equipped  truck  farm  on  shares, 
option  of  buying,  Penna.  or  New  Jersey,  by 
young,  experienced  farmer;  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  5960,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WISH  to  buy  or  rent,  from  owner  direct,  farm 
adapted  to  fruit  and  livestock,  especially 
sheep;  might  consider  part  dairy:  must  grow 
clover  or  Alfalfa  and  be  very  reasonably  priced; 
Western  New  York  State  preferred.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  5959,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — One  of  the  finest  small  farms  in 
Western  Connecticut;  stock  and  equipment; 
for  sale,  or  rent  with  farm  under  contritions; 
an  opportunity  for  a  young,  up-to-date  general 
farmer.  ADVERTISER  5954,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


40  SECOND-HAND  390-egg  size  Cypher  Company 
incubators  wanted.  SANDY  KNOLL  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


FRAMING  timber  wanted1:  2x3-ineh,  4-inch,  0- 
inch,  8-inch  and  10-inch;  in  carload  lots;  any 
soft  wood;  state  price  f.  o.  b.  your  station; 
give  list  of  sizes.  WARD  CARPENTER  &  CO., 
Inc.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


nONEY — Extracted,  clover  and  basswood;  also 
buckwheat;  f.  o.  b.  my  station  60  lbs.  $12.60; 
two  or  more  10-lb.  pails.  $2.35  each:  delivered 
in  2nd  zone,  12  lbs.,  $3.00:  3rd  zone,  $3.15. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 


9-18  Case  tractor  and  Grand  Detroit  two-bottom 
plow;  used  one  year;  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  good  condition:  $575  cash.  JAMES  E.  VAN 
ALSTYNE.  Kinderhook.  N.  Y. 


CIDER  apples  wanted;  any  quantity  from  small 
lots  up  to  carload  lots;  include  all  conditions 
in  first  letter,  including  price.  JOHN  F.  W1T.- 
KENS.  Peefeskill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskiil 
21-F-4. 


FOR  SALE — Genuine  Gold  Skin  Sweet  Potatoes, 
early  in  October;  barrel,  four  dollars:  bushel, 
hampers,  one  fifty:  family  trade  solicited.  F.  E. 
LOOMIS,  East  New  Market,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 10  horse  gasoline  engine:  runs  like 
new;  $270.00;  several  rolls  of  best  grade  roof¬ 
ing  at  a  bargain.  S.  I.  SMITH,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  corn  sheller.  one  small  portable 
forge;  both  practically  new  and  in  perfect 
condition.  Address  BOX  104  Welleslev,  Mass. 


WANTED — Four-rolled  Appleton  corn  husker  or 
two-rolled  Deering  husker;  must  be  in  good 
repair.  G.  W.  CONKLIN,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


AUTO  camping  body;  fit  any  car;  two  full-size 
berths;  kitchenette  with  two-burner  Prestolite 
stove;  first  check  for  $35  takes  it  complete:  also 
heater  for  range  boiler  or  tank:  cost  $22:  will 
take  $14;  almost  brauff-new.  BOX  1.  Lareh- 
mont,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Acetylene  lighting  generator  onlv: 

give*  size,  make  and  price.  BOX  1,  Larch- 
mont,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 5-10  Avery  tractor,  with  extra  at¬ 
tachment  for  using  fommon  field  plows;  used 
one  week;  cost  $520;  Will  take  $400  cash;  reason 
for  selling:  not  heavy  enough  for  my  work. 
JOSEPH  T.  JOHNSTON.  Berwinsdale.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Wood  saw  and  chopper,  in  first-class 
order;  includes  bench,  two  circular  saws,  pul¬ 
leys,  belting,  5  h.  p.  motor,  etc.  CONERTY- 
SUIi.IV  AN  CO.,  Inc.,  9  White  Street,  Far 
Rockaway,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — 1  single  shovel  plow. 

1  steel  harrow,  for  1  horse.  1  2-horse  breaking 
plow.  1  double  tree  and  2  single  trees:  these 
tools  are  new  and  never  been  used;  would  like 
to  trade  for  some  stock,  a  pig  preferable. 
ORVIA  KERSHXER,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Reasonable  cash  offer  takes  a  3.600- 
egg  Candee  incubator,  with  coal  stove  con¬ 
nected:  in  good  condition  and  working  order,  as 
it  stands  in  cellar.  ADVERTISER  5947.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWEET  POTATOES,  direct  to  consumer,  reduce 
cost  of  living;  get  my  prices.  V.  R.  ALLEN, 
Seaford,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Two  International  Mogul  gasoline- 
kerosene  pumping  engines,  1  and  1*4  h.  p. ; 
used  six  months;  like  new:  $40.00  each?  H.  F. 
HOLLOWAY,  Perryman.  Md. 


WANTED— Reemis  or  other  make  garden  trac¬ 
tor;  must  bo  in  good  order  and1  reasonable. 
H.  C.  HOLLOWAY.  Perryman,  Md. 


NINE  H.  P.  Economy  gas  engine;  perfect  order; 

first  $175.00  check  gets  it.  ROBERT  E. 
SMITH,  Nassawadox,  Va. 


W  ANTED — To  exchange,  sweet  potatoes  for 
apples;  first-class  stock.  W.  M.  SELLERS, 
Hurloek,  R.  F.  D.,  Md. 


600-LB.  platform  scales  (nearly  new),  $14.00; 

I'lV/111  .foroe  pump.  $5;  1  horse  cultivator. 

$3.50;  fireproof  box  safe,  $4.00;  fanning  mill. 
$5  00;  large  turning  lathe,  $5.00.  C.  BARCLAY 
WARD,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS 

BROTHERS 

CO. 

Owners 
The  Great 
“Price- 
Wreckers" 


HARRIS  Home 
^  No.  KA- 1018 


The  FALL  ^1919 

GOVERNMENT 
BARBED  WIRE  g $$ 


Build  the  Harris 
Way  and  Save 
Money! 

Presto-Up  Bolt  To¬ 
gether  Houses  and  gar¬ 
ages,  quickly  set  up, 
taken  down  or  moved. 
Handsome  catalogue 
FREE. 

Harris  Fresh  Air  Can¬ 
vas  Houses  for  summer 
health  and  comfort.  Easy 
to  put  up  and  take  down  in 
fall.  Investigate  our  fresh 
air  canvas  houses.  Save 
you  money. 


Dealings —  Complete 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

We  are  the  great  “price 

wreckers.”  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  we  have  satisfied  and 
saved  money  for  thousands  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  Buy  direct  from  the 
Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  the 
home  of  honest  dealings,  fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  low  prices.  Study  this 
page  of  bargains,  then  order  with¬ 
out  delay.  FREE  catalogs.  Act 
quick  while  the  prices  remain  low. 


Special  LOW  Prices! 

No.  2-KAlOO.  Carload 

625  reels,  per  reel . $1.80 

No.  2-KAlOl.  100  reels, 

per  reel .  1.95 

No.  2-KA102.  60  reels, 

per  reel .  2.00 

No.  2-KA103.  25  reels, 

per  reel .  2.05 

NO.2-KA104.  Less  than 
25  reels,  per  reel .  2.10 


Buy  NOW! 


For  a  limited  time  only,  we 

offer  highest  grade  extra  heavy 
12  gauge  barbed  wire  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  manufacture; 
4  point  barbs  %  in.  long,  spaced 
3  in.  apart.  Coated  with  best 
special  weather  resisting  paint. 
Heels  of  750  ft.  weighing  58  lbs. 


Act  Quick  —  Order  Now 
Quick  Shipments 

This  is  your  big  chance  to  buy  pre- 

CTO  pared  roofing,  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding  at 
an  unusual  saving.  But  you  must  act 
?  1 1 17  ESal  quickly  to  get  your  share  of  these  savings. 

1\2£.  NowI#4eTi*e— Order Directfromtbir'Ad” 

Per.  m  Hi  Ajax  h  gh  grade  rubber  surfaced  roofing; 

.  i  I  Kguglput  up  108  Bq.  ft.  to  the  roll.  Complete  with  nails 

fxfll  L  fiswltand  cement  No.  KA-302, 3-ply,  per  roll,  SI.  41. 
»SJC^Sgi2-plv.  per  roll.  $1.31.  1-ply,  perroll,  $1.07. 

EgreilaKzM  Rawbide  stone  faced  Cold  Metal  Roofing, 

guaranteed  15  years.  Rolls  contain  108  Bq.  ft.  nails 

n  U/1Q/I  and  cement  included  No.  KA-303,  per  roll,  $2.20. 
MyltVi!.  Our  famous  Rawhide  Rubber  Roofing,  3-ply 

guaranteed  for  12  years,  a  high  grade  covering,  rolls 
contain  108  eq.  ft.  nails  and  cement  included.  No.  KA-304.  3-ply, 
per  roll  $1.83, 2-ply,  per  roll  $1.63, 1-ply,  per  roll  $1.33. 

10,000  rolls  of  extra  heavy  high  grade  roofing;  red  or 

gray  slate  coated,  rock  faced,  brown  pebble  coated,  doublesanded  l 
mineral  or  mica  surfaced  No.  KA-305  per  roll  of  108  sq.  ft.  nails  I 
and  cement  included  $1.93,  mfi^ESSSWH  I 

Corrugated  Metal  Roofing  Sheets  I|  ^Ooo  XI  I 

29  cuage  painted  2 Vi  In.  corrugated  Im  I 

overhauled  siding  eheatsjb  1-2 ft.  long,  KA-306  jgfi  W  'fHifE 


Now  Sold  Exclusively  By  - 

Fall  Announce-  CoCttl 

ur  best  chance  to 

any  size-  figk5*,® 

uv~  large  ca-  No 

g&tKU 

matte  No.  1 

D0W  *34' 

Order  No.  KA900.  ..  with  cleaning 

Watts  No  } 

Closing  ayste^^pb  . 

order  A 

WattsNo.  7  SK"JW 


I  Price  Cat  $2.00  to  $11.00  Eac 

I  Cream  l. 

I  rs !n|leemurrnbi!  ^-no^ 

I  plaint  Thp  h ;  -no^  a  con> 

I  sales,  manufacturinCrease  in 
I  and  a  slight  decHn/  -economies 
I  materials  enables  ,of 

I  big  price  reductions.  j  j^ake 

I  J.Pe  sa*ne  high  quality 

I  milk  distributing  sleev*  !?C  Udlng  tbe  equ; 

^t$d  PPce.s  shown  blfow  wfftred  at.re 
I  out  tail  for  lUustra tori  i  •*.  *  ™  rite  us  with* 

I  explanation  ated  llterature  with  fij] 

x:So  Nur*r  &DHou?  R«du«d  A 

*”Xg88  h  Sj&tt  i*uh  A 

27KAS00  I  Pounds  li  on  431 

27KA700  7  Pounds  fl'oo 

27KA900  9  ©§2  £ounda  64* on 

X  indicates  table  sizes°UndR  ,  7°,00  •  , 

sh,p?e„Urom  pen^lv  *f»<b ’  tor  »  (. 


This  Is  our 

rw^Wo^'FamouB 

I  Corn  Sheller  in 

small  medium  or 


Cleanly  shells 

76  to  l2o  bushels 
.  per  hour  with 

I  a  4  H.  P-  to  6 

I  H  P.  engine. 
A  Shells,  cleans 
and  loads  all 
1,  the  co  r  n 
4v  Stacks  the 
La\  cobs. 


Buy  on 
W  Your  Own 
Terms 

Write  Today 


Double  Cylinder  Corn 
oviellcr  for  custom  work. 
With  et.ndsrd  eQU^- 
tnent.  wagon  box  elev  / 
tor  swivel  cob  etacKer  | 

nnd  feeder,  bora® 

hitch  on  eteel  trucks.  _ 


f  Separator*  Ukia 

'in  exchange.  3# 
/'"count  for  Ca.h 


Corn 

KA77 


for  Free  Watt. 
Sheller  Book  No. 


BSawSb  busheu  g5> 

»RoTkS9305? 


Chicago  Warehouses! 


Mixed  Nail* 

In  stock  now  new  /r 

wire  nails  of  all  sizes  fU, 
from  3  to  40d.  Put  IK 
up  in  kegs  of  100  lbs. 

All  good  quality  at  Fy 
a  saving  to  you.  A  WJ, 
handy  assortment  11 
of  nails  for  general 
use— plenty  of  each  kind  i 
100  lb,  case.  No.  KA-68  1 


Complete  Heating 


EASY  AND 
ECONOMICAL 
TO  INSTALL 


Plants  at  Big  Savings! 


Hot  Water,  Steam  and  Warm  Air 

heating  systems,  guaranteed  to  the  last 
fitting,  nigh  grade  and  thoroughly  efficient,  aro 
offered  by  us  now  at  unusually  low  prices.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  us  a  rough  sketch  of  the  layout  of  the 
rooms  in  your  home.  Let  our  experienced  engi¬ 
neers  relieve  you  of  all  worry  and  assist  you  in 
deciding  upon  the  best  plant  for  your  particular 
buildingand  the  most  economical  way  to  install  it. 


Guaranteed  Ready-Mixed  Paint 

Our  guaranteed  House  Paint  of  $054 

best  formula,  spreads  farther,  wears  ^ 

longer  and  costs  less  than  any  other  paint  /»  i  JU/VKHIS 

at  such  a  remarkable  low  price.  White,  '***•  H— 

black  and  26  non-fading  colors  to  choose  from.  No.  KA.  honrifesjiwjl 
206.  Put  up  in  1  gal.  cans,  6  gal.  kits  and  60  gal.  barrels. 

Guaranteed  Barn  Paint 

Guaranteed  quality  Barn  Paint,  a  lasting  preservative  for 

everything  about  the  farm;  six  colors.  No.  KA-207,  pergal.  $1.55. 


7  H.  P.  Stickney  Gas  Engines 

Powerful,  Durable,  Economical  JJ)  f*  OO 

We  are  now  prepared  to  make  "*■ 

quick  delivery  on  this  celebrated  high-  jre  8? 

grade,  guaranteed,  perfect  gasoline  engine  rjfijjtf  §  ill 
in  7  H.  P.  size.  Thousands  of  Stickney  En- 
gines  in  successful  operation.  Take  advan- 
tage  of  this  opportunity  to  buy  this  famous 

Gas  Engine  at  a  money-saving  price,  Eric-  / 

tion  Clutch  Pulley  $15.00  extra. 


GUARANTEED  “A' 


GRADE  OUTFIT 


copper.  Complete 


INDOOR  TOILET 


One-Piece  SINKS 


1-Inch  Iron  Pipe'  rSt  6c 


Barbed  Hog  Fencing,  26c  Per  Rod 


Good  Iron  Pipe  in  random 

lengths,  complete  with  couplings  in 
«ll  sizes  aro  now  offered  at  prices  that 
save  money.  Suitable  for  the  convoyanco 
of  water  and  all  liquida.  No.  KA-204— 
1  inch,  per  foot  6c.  No*  KA-205  ~  1  1-4 
Inch*  per  foot  9c« 


Improved  cbm* 

lical  indoor  cloact, 
'fitted  with  roffular 
shaped  closet  Boat 
and  cover, finished  in 
birch  ,  mahogany. 
Cast  metal  frame 
and  baso,  steel  cas¬ 
ing  enameled  in 
azure  bluc.completo 
with  exhaust  pipe 
and  chemical,  ready 
to  Install.  No.  KA 
1816*  each  89.9S 


ami  stay  wires.  Stays  spread  6  L  ^  ~  _T 

inches  opart.  KA-209,  26  inches,  T-  ^  ~  ~  ~v4- 

per  rod  26c.  KA-210,  82  inches,  t  -  T"  4- 

per  rod  30>ic.  jt  ~  ~  ^  -I- 

Galvanized  Wire,  100  lb*.  $3.50  .  J 

Galvanized  Wire  Shorts,  8  to  14  gauge  at  $3.50 
per  100  lbs.  and  up.  Suitable  for  every  farm  use, 
put  un  in  100  lbs.  KA-907. 


White  ’’Ww-iv  — ; V 

Porcelain  ^ 

Enameled  one-plec^fw  Complete 
roll  rim  sink  and  ly  With  Fittings 
back  :  t  w  o  nickel  w 
plated  faucets  nnd  strainer;  lead  •*p*' 
trap.  No.  KA6520- 20x36  in.  $16.95. 
No.  KA  6530—18x30  in,  $15.95. 


Harris  Brothers  Co. 

Dept.  KA-37  — Chicago,  Ill 


ADVANCE  Ensilage 
n  Cutter — High  Grade 


ROBINSON  HAY  BALER 

5225 


Write  in  the  lines  below  the  articles  on  this  page  you  an 
interested  in  and  receive  our  Big  Catalog  FREE. 


«  Here  fe 

H  yourchance 
to  get  the 

■  best  Hay  (C^ 

Baler  made  VMStfTNQ 

■  at  a  tre-  “ 

mendous  saving.  Biggest  capacity;  built  to 
run  from  large  tractor  or  a  small  gas  engine. 

m  KA  21 5, 16x18,  Junior . $225 

KA  216,  16x18,  Standard .  260 

8  KA  217, 17x22,  Standard .  275 

_  Automatic  Feeders  for  Balers . .  175 


This  low  price 

ir  w  •  offer  is  your  op¬ 

portunity  to  save  money  on  a  h  igh  grad  e 
ensilage  cutter.  A  15-in.  machine.  Ca¬ 
pacity  15  to  20  tons  per  hour.  Furnished 
with  blower  pipe  for  30  ft.  silo,  mounted 
on  Horse  Hitch  Steel  Truck.  Complete 
outfit,  No.KA-741 . $175.00 
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Selecting,  and  Breeding,  White  Leghorns 

For  Heavy  Eg,g,  Production 


IMPORTANT  POINTS. — The  editor  has  asked  me 
to  tell  you  something  about  the  selection  and 
breeding  of  heavy  laying  fowls,  but  T  realize  that  it 
is  a  very  difficult  task  to  write  out  a  formula  that 
can  be  applied  successfully  by  the  average  person 
under  varying  conditions,  so  I  will  try  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  principal  points  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion.  We  often  hear  discussions  as  to  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  profitable  production  of  eggs — 
breeding,  feeding  or  selection.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  just  as  reasonable  to  ask  which  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  wheel  of  an  automobile,  as  all  must  work 


be  traced  almost  entirely  to  selection  and  breeding. 
For  example,  one  pen  in  the  Vineland  contest  at  the 
end  of  the  first  45  weeks  laid  an  average  of  218  eggs 
each,  while  another  pen  of  the  same  variety  aver¬ 
ages  125  eggs  each.  This  is  a  difference  of  93  eggs 
each  in  45  weeks.  Figuring  these  extra  eggs  at  5c* 
each,  which  is  a  fair  average  price,  each  good  hen 
brings  in  practically  $4.65  more  profit  than  the  poor 
ones,  as  the  extra  eggs  are  nearly  all  profit.  While 
the  difference  between  good  stock  and  poor  is  not 
always  as  noticeable,  there  is  always  enough  differ¬ 
ence  to  make  it  well  worth  while  to  purchase  good 


the  small  Leghorns,  which  weigh  from  2  V.  to  BV  lbs. 
each  when  mature,  are  a  sort  of  drug  on  the  market 
and  must  be  sold  at  low  prices,  which  reflects  dis¬ 
credit  to  the  whole  family  of  Leghorns.  The  good 
qualities,  however,  of  the  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
have  been  recognized  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
where  a  survey  was  recently  made  of  150  poultry 
farms,  and  of  the  122,000  laying  hens  found  on  these 
farms,  118.000  of  them  were  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

VIGOR  OF  CONSTITUTION.  —  Constitutional 
vigor  is  the  next  thing  to  consider.  Without  a  strong, 
vigorous  constitution,  a  bird,  either  male  or  female. 


A  Quarter  of  a  Mile  of  Leghorns  on  a  Chenango  Co.,  X.  Vann.  Fig.  It'll.  (See  Page  l'tS.’t) 


in  harmony  if  smooth  running  is  expected.  This 
article,  however,  will  deal  only  with  breeding  and 
selection,  which  are  so  closely  correlated  that  1  will 
not  try  to  treat  them  separately,  but  rather  as  a 
unit,  not  attempting  to  solve  any  of  the  perplexing 
problems  which  have  been  left  unsolved  by  Darwin. 
Mendel  and  Davenport. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  VALUE.— To  my  mind  it  is 
certainly  strange  to  see  how  many  people  seem  to 
think  that  “a  chicken  is  a  chicken”  and  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  breeding  or  individual  character  of  the 
birds  which  are  purchased  for  laying  and  breeding 
purposes.  As  a  rule,  price  is  the  chief  factor  con¬ 
sidered,  and  quality  and  breeding  come  as  a  sort  of 
second  consideration.  The  egg-laying  contests  prove 
the  folly  of  this  attitude  beyond  any  question,  as 
the  different  pens,  kept  under  identical  conditions, 
produce  widely  varying  results.  This  difference  can 


stock  from  absolutely  reliable  breeders,  instead  of 
buying  poor  stock  at  slightly  lower  prices. 

BREEDING  FOR  SIZE. — The  first  thing  to  con¬ 
sider  iu  selecting  our  breeders  i-  size  and  general 
characteristics  of  the  variety,  such  as  shape  and 
color,  which  must  conform  in  a  general  way  to  the 
recognized  standard  set  for  the  breed.  With  White 
Leghorns,  which  I  breed  exclusively,  1  want  the 
males  to  weigh  6  lbs.  or  more  when  mature,  and  the 
females  from  MV.  to  4V.  lbs.  each.  The  reason  I 
breed  for  size  is  because  there  has  been  too  little  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  this  point  by  the  majority  of  breeders 
all  over  the  country,  which  has  resulted  in  giving 
the  Leghorns  a  had  reputation  a>  a  table  fowl,  while 
the  truth  is  that  the  large  Leghorns  make  first-clas*- 
broilers  when  six  to  12  weeks  of  age,  and  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  mature  fouls  at  prices  but  little 
lower  than  are  offered  for  the  heavy  breeds,  while 


cannot  be  expected  to  reproduce  this  quality  in  its 
progeny.  In  selecting  for  vigor  we  must  understand 
the  fact  that  a  hen  may  he  strong  and  vigorous,  yet 
she  can  be  a  very  poor  layer:  but  she  cannot  be  an 
extra  good  layer  without  the  strength  and  vigor 
necessary  to  keep  her  vital  organs  in  proper  work¬ 
ing  condition.  8o  f-trength  and  vigor  are  absolutely 
necessary  to,  although  not  an  indication  of  produc¬ 
tion.  This  can  be  illustrated  with  a  big,  strong,  vig¬ 
orous  Hereford  cow,  which  may  not  give  milk 
enough  to  feed  her  own  calf,  because  she  ha-  been 
bred  for  beef  instead  of  milk  production. 

CONFORMATION. — The  next  point  to  Consider  is 
conformation.  There  is  just  as  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  conformation  of  laying  liens  and  those 
bred  for  meat  production  as  there  is  between  a  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  of  the  dairy  type  and  a  Durham  or  Angus 
of  the  beef  t >  pc.  Their  functions  are  entirely  dif- 
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fere'nt,  and  therefore  they  do  not  resemble  each 
other.  A  hen  must  have  a  loose  conformation  to  be 
a  good  layer.  She  should  have  plenty  of  width  and 
depth  of  body  to  make  room  for  her  vital  organs  of 
respiration,  digestion  and  reproduction.  She  must 
also  be  well  balanced,  which  means  that  she  should 
have  a  wide  abdomen,  with  plenty  of  room  between 
the  ends  of  the  pelvic  bones,  and  a  wide  span  be¬ 
tween  the  ends  of  the  pelvic  bones  and  the  end  of  the 
breastbone.  The  pelvic  bones  should  be  thin  and 
flexible,  rather  narrow  and  not  inclined  to  beefiness. 
All  bones,  especially  noticeable  in  the  wings  and  legs, 
should  be  small  and  prominent,  rather  than  large 
and  covered  with  thick  flesh. 

TEMPERAMENT  AND  INTELLIGENCE. — The 
shape  of  the  head  and  expression  of  the  eyes  are  also 
very  large  factors  in  determining  the  qualifications 
of  our  breeders,  both  male  and  female,  yet  they  are 
qualities  which  are  too  often  overlooked.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  eyes  denotes  temperament  or  dis¬ 
position  in  a  laying  hen  or  male  bird  just  as  truly  as 
it  does  in  a  horse  or  one  of  the  human  family.  The 
eyes  should  be  clean  cut.  full,  bulging  and  expressive, 
denoting  health,  strength  and  intelligence.  They 
also  denote  a  quick,  active,  nervous  disposition,  with¬ 
out  the  ugly  traits  mixed  in.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  our  male  birds  do  not  fight,  but  I  do  mean  that 
from  my  observation  and  experience  my  best  males 
are  those  which  protect  themselves  easily  from  others 
which  are  inclined  to  fight,  yet  they;  seldom  start  a 
fight  themselves.  I  have  often  heard  the  advice 
given  to  breed  from  the  “scrappiest”  males.  Person¬ 
ally  I  believe  this  is  absolutely  wrong.  It  is  just  as 
reasonable  to  advise  breeding  from  an  ugly  horse. 

OTHER  POINTS. — The  head  should  be  broad, 
with  good  length  from  the  eyes  to  the  back  part  of 
the  skull.  From  the  eyes  to  the  point  of  the  beak 
the  distance  should  be  relatively  short,  and  the  beak 
should  be  short  and  stout.  The  comb  should  be  of 
smooth  texture  and  stand  erect  in  males,  but  on  a 
hen  it  should  lop  to  one  side  with  a  graceful  curve. 
Personally  I  prefer  rather  a  long  neck  if  of  strong 
build  and  well  set.  The  crop  should  be  rather  prom¬ 
inent.  The  body  should  be  strong  and  muscular  and 
stand  quite  erect  in  males,  while  with  hens  the  line 
of  the  back  should  be  nearly  horizontal.  In  taking 
a  side  view  of  a  male  bird  he  should  not  present  the 
appearance  of  “all  neck,  head  and  tail,”  as  we  often 
see  pictured  in  the  poultry  press,  but  he  should  show 
a  long,  deep  body,  which  should  stand  erect,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  accompanying  picture.  Fig.  474.  of 
“White  Eagle,”  which  is  the  nearest  ideal  of  any 
male  bird  that  1  have  ever  seen.  This  bird  is  the 
sire  of  Pen  54  at  the  Vineland  international  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contest,  which  has  the  second  highest  record  of 
any  pen  in  the  three  Eastern  egg-laying  contests  up 
to  the  present  time.  This  photograph  was  taken 
early  in  September,  and  the  tail  feathers  were  some¬ 
what  broken.  The  tail  is  carried  rather  high,  which 
is  not  objectionable,  as  it  does  uot  approach  the 
squirrel  type.  The  high  carriage  of  tail  seems  to 
denote  strength  and  vigor,  and  I  would  certainly 
never  breed  from  a  male  bird  that  lacks  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  his  tail  well  up  in  the  air.  The 
legs  should  be  of  good  medium  length,  as  either  too 
short  or  too  long  legs  are  not  desirable.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  width  and  depth  of  body. 
The  usual  way  of  judging  this  is  to  hold  the  bird  in 
the  left  hand,  and  placing  the  right  hand  under  the 
breast  first  and  then  reaching  with  the  thumb  up 
under  the  wing  to  the  back  with  fingers  along  the 
point  or  lower  edge  of  the  breastbone.  In  this 
position  it  is  very  easy  to  see  the  difference  between 
a  deep  and  shallow-bodied  bird.  A  good  bird  will 
have  well-sprung  ribs,  heavy,  deep  breast,  and  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  quality. 

IMPROVING  DEFECTS. — In  breeding  we  try  to 
select  males  that  will  overcome  the  defects  in  the 
females.  Also  all  male  birds  must  be  bred  from  very 
high  producers,  as  this  quality  is  transmitted  through 
the  male  birds  to  the  daughters.  I  also  go  further 
than  this,  and  require  that  every  male  bird  be 
hatched  from  a  pure  white  egg  of  good  size  and 
shape,  as  one  hatched  from  a  small  egg.  or  from  an 
egg  that  is  oft'  color,  may  do  harm  in  a  flock  of 
breeders  where  the  product  must  be  of  high  quality 
to  command  the  highest  price.  It  is  in  this  field  of 
breeding  for  high  egg  production  and  quality  of 
product  that  we  can  hope  for  the  greatest  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  science  of  poultry  farming  in  the  future, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  will 
soon  see  the  time  when  $100  will  be  as  common  a 
price  for  a  good  registered  hen  or  cockerel  of  the 
proper  breeding  as  is  a  $10  bird  at  the  present  time. 
This,  however,  will  all  be  done  by  official  records  and 
not  the  homemade  kind.  c.  8.  greene. 

IIow  many  farmers  in  your  neighborhood  have  a  full 
fruit  supply?  IIow  many  could  have  it  if  they  cared  to? 


The  Alcohol  in  “  Silo  Juce  ” 

I  am  sending  you,  as  you  request,  a  bottle  of  corn 
juice  just  as  I  caught  it  leaking  from  a  silo.  The  corn 
had  been  two  days  in  the  silo.  It  was  just  between 
roasting  and  boiling  stage,  not  quite  mature  enough  to 
make  the  best  of  silage.  I  shall  appreciate  a  report 
upon  the  analysis  you  make.  J.  R.  p. 

Earlville,  N.  Y. 

When  the  sample  reached  me  it  was  actively  ferment¬ 
ing  with  yeast  cells  in  abundance  and  plenty  of  bacteria, 
probably  mostly  those  which  form  lactic  acid.  The  ac¬ 
tual  alcohol  present  was  slightly  less  than  1  per  cent  by 
weight,  but.  from  the  acetic  acid  which  was  there  also, 
there  had  probably  been  at  least  twice  that  at  some 
time,  and  there  was  more  to  come,  as  the  yeast  cells 
were  busy. 

Whether  anyone  would  have  become  “intoxicated,” 
which  is  merely  Greek  for  “poisoned,”  on  the  sample  is 
an  open  question.  For  one  thing,  the  taste  was  not 
particularly  attractive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  con¬ 
tained  more  alcohol,  though  just  how  much  it  might 
have  at  any  one  time  would  be  determined  by  the  speed 
of  the  yeast  in  making  it  and  the  speed  of  the  bacteria 
and  similar  organisms,  such  as  “mother  of  vinegar.”  in 
eating  it  up  as  it  was  made.  That  is.  these  latter  crea¬ 
tures  might  be  so  close  on  the  heels  of  the  yeast  that 
there  would  not  be  much  actual  alcohol  at  any  given 
time,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  yeast  might  get  well 
ahead  of  them.  Then  too.  some  corn  is  more  sugary 
than  other  sorts,  which  would  give  the  yeast  an  advan¬ 
tage.  Take  it  all  in  all.  it  appears  that  some  silo  juice 
may  be  “poisonous”  to  soqie  people  at  some  time,  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  all  silo  juice  is.  and  it.  is  un¬ 
likely  that  any  could  be  distilled  to  give  a  stronger 
alcohol. 

There  is.  however,  another  far  more  probable  source 
of  intoxicating  effects,  and  that  is  the  unknown  sub¬ 
stance  derived  from  weeds  and  from  various  leguminous 
plants  cut  in  with  the  corn.  We  know  little  about  these 
aromatic  bodies  found  in  weeds,  but  some  certainly  have 
an  action  on  the  human  body.  We  do  know  that  many 
of  the  pea  and  bean  family  carry  substance's  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  type  of  “glucosides”  which  have  a  decidedly  poison¬ 
ous  action.  These  would  break  down  while  the  silage 
was  being  stored,  and  would  perhaps  be  harmless  to  cat¬ 
tle  anyway,  but  they  would  be  present  and  active  in  the 
fresh  juice,  and  a  very  little  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
“poisoning”  anyone  whose  sense  of  taste  was  so  dulled 
that  he  could  manage  to  drink  it.  f.  d.  crane. 

The  Result  of  Analysis 

One  of  our  readers  sent  us  a  newspaper  clipping 
which  stated  that  Prof.  L.  B.  Allyn  of  Massachusetts 
had  found  four  per  cent  of  alcohol  in  silo  juice.  Being 
somewhat  familiar  with  newspaper  clippings,  we  wrote 
Prof.  Allyn  for  confirmation.  Ilis  reply  follows: 

N  company  with  one  of  my  assistants  we  collected 
from  a  freshly-filled  silo  five  gallons  of  the  juice, 
which  was  gushing  in  a  stream  from  a  crack  near 
the  base  of  the  silo.  It  took  less  than  10  minutes 
to  collect  the  five  gallons,  and  of  course  some  was 
Avasted  in  the  collection.  An  immediate  analysis  at 
this  laboratory  shows  an  alcohol  content  of  .34  of 
one  per  cent  by  volume,  or  .27  of  one  per  cent  by 
weight.  The  juice  was  divided  into  two  parts.  One 
was  allowed  to  ferment  spontaneously,  and  the  other 
was  yeasted  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  of  a  yeast 
cake  to  each  two  quarts  of  juice.  The  following  is 
an  analysis  of  the  fresh  juice: 

Total  solids  .  S.94  per  cent 

Ash  . 6S  per  cent 

Protein  (N  x  (5.25) . 59  per  cent 

Acidity  as  lactic . 45  per  cent 

And  about  .02  of  acetic  was  recovered. 

Specific  gravity  .  1.0334 

Invert  sugars .  5.50  per  cent 

Sucrose  . 75  <>f  1  per  cent 

Total  sugars  .  5. SO  per  cent 

In  this  you  will  note  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
secure  more  than  2.9  per  cent  of  alcohol  based  on 
the  theory  that  a  given  weight  of  sugar  will  produce 
half  its  weight  of  alcohol.  Our  experiments  so  far 
seem  to  bear  out  tlie ‘fact  that  the  silage  liquor  is  a 
product  low  in  alcohol,  due  of  course  to  its  com¬ 
paratively  small  quantity  of  fermentable  sugar. 

Referring  to  the  yeasted  fraction  after  16  hours, 
we  find 

Alcohol  by  volume .  2.72  per  cent 

Alcohol  by  weight .  2.17  per  cent 

After  72  hours  there  was  no  further  increase  in 
the  alcohol  content.  At  the  present  time  the  silage 
juice  spontaneously  fermented  shows  an  alcohol  con¬ 
tent  of  2.07  by  volume,  1.65  by  weight. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  order  to  become 
intoxicated  with  silage  juice  considerable  quantities 
of  it  must  be  drank.  You  will  note  it  is  comparable 
with  war  beer,  and  in  its  first  stage  even  with  the 
so-called  near  beers.  I  have  heard  personally  many 
tales  of  the  orgies  of  intoxication  following  the 
drinking  of  silage  juice,  Hut  these,  1  believe,  existed 
mainly  in  the  minds  of  the  narrators.  One  man  told 
me  he  had  been  drunk  for  a  week,  “mighty  drunk, 
too,”  so  he  said,  by  drinking  the  fresh  silage  juice. 
I  suspect,  however,  there  may  have  been  other  con¬ 
tributing  causes  to  bis  spree,  if  in  fact  he  experi¬ 
enced  one. 

I  am  ready  to  admit,  of  course,  that  silage  liquor 
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contains  a  possibility  of  intoxicating,  provided  one 
can  consume  large  enough  quantities  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  period  of  time.  The  juice  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  a  particularly  appetizing  flavor, 
although  Ave  must  all  admit  that  tastes  vary  greatly. 
Westfield.  Mass.  l.  b.  allyn. 


“That  Retail  Potato  Deal” 

IN  regard  to  the  retail  potato  deal  described  by 
Helen  S.  K.  Willcox,  I  think  she  could  exactly  as 
well  liaA-e  gotten  $2.50  per  bushel  as  $2.  In  my 
experience  it.  pays  best  to  cut  the  retail  price  10  to 
25  per  cent,  depending  on  whether  the  goods  are 
delivered  or  sold  at  the  place.  F.  l>.  R.’s  plea  for 
the  grocer  is  rather  humorous.  I  have  sold  lots  of 
potatoes  to  groceries  at  about  40  to  50  ceuts  per 
bushel,  which  Avere  resold  at  10  to  15  cents  profit. 
If  they  could  do  that  a  fcAV  years  ago.  Avhy  cannot 
they  get  along  uoav  Avith  a  profit  of  30  to  50  cents 
instead  of  $1.50?  It  seems  as  if  the  whole  country 
has  gone  crazy  on  the  marketing  proposition.  The 
wholesalers  and  retailers  want  30  to  50  per  cent 
apiece,  and  the  consumers  seem  determined  that 
they  should  have  it. 

I  have  marketed  my  potatoes  in  various  ways  in 
previous  years,  and  my  nearest  large  market  is  a 
town  of  35,000  inhabitants.  I  liaA-e  peddled  potatoes, 
and  had  my  men  peddle  them  in  this  town,  and  some 
of  the  people  are  almost  insulting  in  the  Avay  that 
they  tell  you  they  do  not  want  any  of  your  potatoes 
(at  a  reduction  of.  say  15  per  cent  over  the  retail 
price,  be  it  understood).  They  s1ioa\t  a  distinct 
preference  for  being  robbed.  When  they  do  buy. 
they  Avant  pecks  and  half  pecks,  and  give  one  the 
impression  that  they  would  like  best  to  buy  potatoes 
in  strawberry  boxes. 

The  class  that  I  find  the  worst  in  this  regard  are 
the  middle-class  people,  Avho  think  they  are  upper 
class.  Another  town  of  perhaps  2,000  inhabitants 
nearby  has  several  paper  mills,  and  the  population 
consists  of  ex-farmers  and  foreigners,  the  latter 
largely  Hungarians.  This  town  is  all  that  the  other 
is  not.  The  people  are  exceedingly  friendly,  and  buy 
freely,  mostly  in  bushel  lots,  until  Fall,  when  they 
put  in  their  Winter’s  supply.  My  experience  in  the 
two  towns  is  not  unique,  for  a  neighboring  trucker 
and  several  fruit  growers  have  had  the  same 
experience. 

The  larger  town  is  full  of  stores,  and  every  store¬ 
keeper  is  out  for  business.  I  suppose  the  competition 
is  so  fierce  they  have  to  be.  If  two  loads  of  potatoes 
or  a  couple  of  beeves  get  into  the  town  tlie  same 
week  the  market  is  all  shot  for  another  week.  When 
Southern  potatoes  sell  at  $7  a  barrel  about  the  best 
that  one  can  get  for  home-grown  ones  is  $4.  I  have 
cut  the  town  out  of  my  calculations,  but  I  think  that 
the  same  spirit  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  tlie 
gouging  of  tlie  poor  downtrodden  consumer  else¬ 
where.  I  lniA-e  found  the  best  customers  to  be 
farmers,  then  the  working  people,  then  the  Avell-to-do 
class,  then  a  long,  long  pause,  and  then  the  snobs 
of  Avhom  I  spoke. 

As  an  example  of  the  profit  made  on  produce,  a 
wholesaler  in  this  town  to  Avhom  I  have  often  sold 
potatoes  bought  several  carloads  of  cabbage  at  $9 
per  ton,  plus  freight  of  about  $2  a  ton.  He  sold  these 
wholesale  at  $25  in  ton  lots  at  the  cars.  $35  delivered 
to  stores,  and  $40  in  smaller  lots,  this  for  staple, 
non-perishable,  or  rather  semi-perishable  vegetables. 
What  the  retailers  soaked  the  consumers  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  say.  A.  H.  DE  GRAFF. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“King  Drag”  for  Fitting  Wheat  Land 

The  time  for  wheat  seeding  is  drawing  near;  you 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  for  preparing 
the  land  for  Avheat,  after  hoed  crops,  I  am  making 
use  of  our  old  friend,  the  King  road  drag,  with  ex¬ 
tremely  good  results,  and  getting  a  far  better  seed 
bed  with  about  half  the  labor  usually  necessary.  Of 
course  I  ought  to  explain  that  the  drag  Ave  use  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  original  split  log  drag  in  that  it  is  shod 
with  iruii  (a  plate  of  half-inch  wrought  iron  along 
the  lower  edge  of  the  front,  placed  vertically),  and 
the  way  it  tears  out  cornstalks  and  tobacco  stalks 
and  levels  off  the  ridges,  filling  up  between  them  Avith 
loose  ground,  is  a  pleasure  to  see.  We  use  it  first 
the  long  way  of  the  rows,  ,  and  if  the  ground  is  in 
mellow  condition,  it  is  ready  for  a  disk  drill  Avith 
once  going  over.  We  weight  the  drag  heavily  with 
stone,  put  in  four  horses,  and  set  the  chain  to  pull 
nearly  straight;  the  work  accomplished  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  I  am  also  using  the  drag  after 
plowing,  instead  of  the  roller,  going  the  long  way  of 
the  furrow;  it  Avorks  both  as  a  leveler  and  clod- 
crusher,  tearing  the  clods  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
(Continued  on  page  1513) 


A  Light  Ladder  for  Farm  Use 

Strong  Construction  and  Moderate  Expense 

‘IIE  drawing,  Fig.  473,  which  needs  but  little 
description,  shows  a  light,  strong  ladder  of 
cheap  construction  suited  for  many  uses  about  the 
buildings  of  the  farm.  The  side  rails  are  made  of 
two  pieces  of  light,  strong  wood,  with  straight  grain, 
about  1x4  inches  in  cross  section  and  of  the  length 
desired.  Spruce,  basswood  or  North  Carolina  pine 
is  best  for  these,  because  of  the  qualities  of  light¬ 
ness.  stiffness  and  strength  possessed  by  these  woods. 
These  are  gained  to  receive  the  rungs,  made  from 
%x2-inch  stock  of  the  same  material.  These  rungs 
are  attached  to  the  side  rails  or  screws,  and  if  the 
ladder  is  likely  to  see  much  wet  weather  should 
be  well  painted  in  the  joints  before  fastening. 

The  stiffening  piece  is  made  from  a 
Mi-inch  piece  of  light,  strong  wood, 
basswood  perhaps  being  best,  because  of 
little  likelihood  of  splitting.  This  should 
be  laid  in  paint,  as  well  as  the  rungs, 
and  after  securely  fastening  with 
screws  or  nails  the  whole  ladder  should 
receive  a  coat  of  weather-resisting 
paint  or  wood  preservative.  The  result 
is  a  light,  strong  ladder,  free  from  dis¬ 
agreeable  side  sway,  because  of  the 
stiffening  pieces,  the  same  principle  be¬ 
ing  used  as  in  angle  iron  constructions. 

Very  handy  horses  can  be  made  for 
supporting  a  plank  for  painting  by 
bolting  two  of  these  ladders  end  to  end, 
the  bolts  forming  a  hinge,  and  setting 
them  up  like  an  inverted  V.  Two  sets, 
four  ladders,  are  needed  to  support  the 
plank,  and  pieces  should  be  fastened 
across  the  bottom  to  make  a  base  for 
them  to  stand  upon.  kobebt  h.  smith. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

ground  five  or  six  inches  wide.  Then  leave  enough 
root  on  the  little  tree  to  fill  this  hole  from  side  to 
side,  and  pack  the  earth  firmly  around  the  roots. 
These  side  roots  will  anchor  the  tree  and  hold  it  in 
the  ground.  We  have  frequently  planted  these  little 
trees  very  much  as  we  do  cabbage  or  strawberry 
plants.  This  is  done  by  driving  a  spade  deep  into 
the  ground  and  working  it  back  and  forth  to  open 
up  the  hole.  *L'he  tree,  closely  root-pruned,  is  then 
put  down  into  this  hole,  and  dirt  thrown  in  ^a round 
it,  the  whole  thing  being  firmed  by  stamping  hard 
on  the  ground  around  the  tree.  When  .T.  II.  Hale 
planted  his  first  peach  orchard  in  Georgia  he  fol¬ 
lowed  this  plan  of  close  root  pruning  of  .Tune-budded 
trees,  and  with  holes  made  by  driving  in  a  spade  as 
we  have  mentioned.  It  is  better  to  use  younger 
trees  when  following  this  plan,  but  our  advice  would 
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Planting  Trees  in  Crowbar  Holes 

Some  years  ago  you  used  to  write  about  setting  young 
apple  trees  in  crowbar  boles.  We  have  an  orchard  of 
4.000  trees — or  there  were  at  one  time.  We  have  neg¬ 
lected  it  for  several  years,  and  there  are  now  a  number 
of  vacancies.  We  have  other  business,  and  of  course 
help  is  scarce,  so  I  propose  going  out  this  Fall  and 
setting  in  the  vacancies  with  a  crowbar.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?  F.  M.  C. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

WE  thiuk  that  you  will  lose  all,  or  the  greater- 
part,  of  these  trees  if  you  carry  out  exactly 
the  plan  you  have  in  mind.  In  order 
to  get  these  apple  trees  into  a  crowbar 
hole  you  will  be  obliged  to  prune  the 
roots  so  severely  that  they  will  have 
no  anchor  in  the  soil.  The  frost  will 
lift  and  throw  most  of  them  out  before 
Spring.  This  has  been  our  experience 
when  trees  are  planted  in  this  way 
during  the  Fall.  It  is  true  that  some 
years  ago,  in  the  Spring,  we  planted 
some  2.000  trees  in  this  way.  The  roots 
were  pruned  down  to  stubs,  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  side  roots  whatever.  We 
punched  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  a 
crowbar,  and  put  these  little  trees 
down  into  the  hole.  Sand  was  thrown 
in.  and  well  tamped  down,  so  as  to 
firm  the  soil  around  the  stub.  The  top 
of  the  tree  was  cut  back  to  about  two 
feet.  It  was  a  favorable  season,  and 
practically  all  of  these  trees  lived  and 
made  a  good  growth.  The  root  system 
was  remarkable,  as  each  tree  developed 
a  genuine  tap-root,  or  a  set  of  them, 
which  worked  down  deep  into  the 
ground  much  like  the  roots  of  clover 
or  Alfalfa.  Most  of  these  trees  lived 
and  gave  us  good  results,  although  in 
the  following  Winter  a  number  of  them 
were  lifted  out  by  the  frost. 

Another  difficulty  with  this  kind  of 
a  tree  was  caused  by  the  wind  whirling 
or  twisting  it  around  so  as  to  make  quite  a  large 
hole  in  the  ground  around  the  upper  trunk  of  the 
tree.  It  seemed  evident  that  while  trees  planted  in 
this  way  will  grow,  it  is  better  to  leave  short  stubs, 
or  side  roots,  so  that  the  tree  will  be  securely 
anchored  in  the  soil.  We  now  cut  the  roots  back 
to  three  inches  or  less  at  the  side,  plant  in  small 
holes  and  pack  the  soil  firmly  around  the  roots.  Of 
course  with  this  severe  root  pruning  the  top  of  the 
tree  must  he  cut  hack  to  correspond.  This  is  known 
as  the  Striugfellow  system,  or  a  modification  of  it. 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  this  method  has  given  us 
a  better  root  development  than  where  the  side  roots 
are  left  longer  and  the  tree  planted  in  a  larger  hole. 

You  could  carry  out  your  plan  by  using  a  post 
hole  digger  or  auger,  which  would  dig  a  hole  in  the 
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be  not  to  attempt  this  close  pruning  for  Fall  plant¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey.  We  would  wait  until  Spring, 
and  either  use  the  post-hole  digger  or  the  spade,  as 
here  described.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  say  that  the 
fruit  experts  will  scoff  at  this  plan  of  planting  an 
orchard. 


Experience,  Alfalfa  and  Crimson  Clover 

Why  is  experience  the  best  guide  to  the  forage  plants 
best  adapted  to  a  given  region?  Why  is  Alfalfa  such 
a  great  success  in  some  parts  of  the  country  and  not 
in  others?  Why  is  it  so  diflicult  to  raise  good  grasses 
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in  the  Southern  States?  Why  is  Crimson  clover  uot 
so  good  a  forage  plant  as  common  Red  clover  in  some 
parts  of  Pennsylvania?  w.  M.  o. 

Tyrone,  Pa. 

FOR  the  same  reason  that  experience  is  the  best 
and  final  guide  in  all  practice.  There  never  was 
a  10-acre  field  exactly  uniform  in  soil  or  conditions. 
There  are  wider  differences  in  townships,  counties 
or  States,  and  one  must  know  these  conditions  in 
order  to  get  the  right  combination.  No  one  can 
understand  these  conditions  without  experience. 
Certain  varieties  of  corn  do  best  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  We  know  of  counties  side  by  side  where 
one  variety  of  dent  corn  fails  in  one  place  and 
succeeds  in  another.  Sudan  grass  without  doubt 
gives  a  great  yield  in  some  places,  while  in  others 
it  is  quite  inferior  to  a  good  variety  of  millet. 
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Alfalfa  has  been  “boomed”  for  some  localities  where 
experience  shows  that  Alsike  clover  is  far  superior 
to  it.  Ask  the  soil  is  a  more  sensible  question  than 
ask  science,  though  both  questions  are  necessary. 
Many  a  man  has  planted  an  orchard  on  general 
advice  and  found  his  Northern  Spy  and  R.  T.  Green¬ 
ing  on  light  open  soil,  while  Baldwin  and  McIntosh 
were  in  the  swamp  or  moist  ground.  The  result 
was  more  or  less  failure  for  all  these  varieties. 

Alfalfa  is  a  crop  requiring  certain  conditions  for 
its  success.  It  will  not  stand  wet  feet,  and  needs 
an  open  subsoil,  so  that  its  roots  may  extend  down. 
The  soil  must  be  sweet  and  well  supplied  with  lime 
and  sulphur,  and  rich  enough  for  a  good  com  crop. 
There  must  also  be  a  full  supply  of  the  bacteria 
which  work  on  the  Alfalfa  roots.  Where  these 
conditions  are  found  naturally  Alfalfa  thrives  and 
is  a  success.  Where  any  of  these  things 
are  lacking  Alfalfa  will  not  live  much 
longer  than  Red  clover.  These  condi¬ 
tions  may  be  artificially  supplied.  Wet 
or  hard  land  may  be  drained  and  thus 
opened  for  a  better  root  system.  Great 
quantities  of  lime  may  be  added  to 
sweeten  the  soil  or  land  plaster  or  acid 
phosphate  used  to  supply  sulphur.  The 
needed  bacteria  can  be  provided  by 
inoculation  either  with  soil  from  a  good 
Alfalfa  field  or  through  the  commercial 
bacteria.  All  these  things  can  be  done 
so  as  to  grow  Alfalfa  almost  anywhere. 
It  is  a  question  whether  Alfalfa  grown 
in  this  expensive  way  will  give  you  any 
greater  profit  than  Red  and  Alsike 
clover  grown  at  moderate  expense. 

There  are  several  grasses  which 
grow  well  at  the  South,  but  most  of 
our  Northern  grasses  are  better  suited 
to  our  cooler  climate,  just  as  on  the  other  hand 
Crimson  clover  is  far  better  suited  to  the  climate 
of  the  South. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  Crimson  clover 
is  not  so  useful  in  Pennsylvania.  In  most  parts  of 
the  State  north  of  Philadelphia  Crimson  is  not  sure 
to  survive  the  Winter.  With  us,  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  Crimson  is  killed  seven  times  in  10.  It 
grows  well  during  the  Fall,  but  is  usually  thrown 
out  of  the  soil  in  March  or  early  April.  This  clover 
has  a  single  tap-root,  not  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground. 
In  our  Northern  Springs  there  are  many  cold  nights, 
followed  by  warm,  sunny  days.  The 
action  of  the  frost  is  to  lift  the  plant. 
Each  succeeding  thaw  leaves  it  just  a 
little  more  out  of  the  ground,  and 
finally  it  gets  so  far  out  that  it  dies. 
Even  if  it  gets  through  this  trial  the 
Crimson  is  inferior  to  Red  clover.  It 
must  be  seeded  each  year.  It  is  ready 
for  cutting  about  corn  planting  time. 
This  is  usually  a  season  for  showers 
and  bad  hay  weather,  and  everybody 
is  busy  planting  or  cultivating.  On  a 
good  farm  work  is  best  done  in  rota¬ 
tion,  and  bay-making  follows  corn 
planting  and  cultivating.  Crimson 
clover  comes  at  the  wrong  time.  The 
bay  from  Crimson  is  good  quality  and 
excellent  for  cattle.  There  has  been 
some  trouble  from  feeding  it  to  horses. 
The  head  of  the  Crimson  is  long,  and 
when  ripe  carries  a  number  of  “hooks” 
or  spines.  There  have  been  cases 
where  these  heads  have  caught  in  the 
stomach  of  the  horse  and  formed  balls 
which  caused  colie  or  even  death.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  Southern  States  we  think 
Crimson  clover  is  better  as  a  green 
crop  than  for  forage.  As  an  improver 
and  renovator  of  soils  no  longer  pro¬ 
ductive  because  lacking  in  vegetable 
matter  and  fertility,  Crimson  clover 
has  done  excellent  work  in  the  Southern 
and  Middle  Southern  States,  where  its  full  season 
of  growth  may  be  had. 


White  or  Albino  Blueberries 

SEVERAL  readers  have  written  us  about  finding 
plants  bearing  white  or  pink  blueberries — think¬ 
ing  these  must  be  an  exceedingly  rare  novelty.  Miss 
Elizabeth  C.  White  of  New  Lisbon,  N.  J.,  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  work  of  improving  the  blueberry. 
Early  iu  the  season  she  conducted  an  advertising 
campaign  in  the  hope  of  securing  blueberries  of 
superior  size  and  quality.  These  reports  about 
white  blueberries  were  referred  to  her.  and  she 
makes  the  following  comment : 

This  campaign  has  resulted  iu  over  700  letters  from 
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Teacher  (during  natural  history  ex¬ 
amination)  :  “What  animal  is  satisfied 
with  the  least  amount  of  nourishment?” 
“The  moth!”  shouted  Jimmy  Jones.  “It 
eats  nothing  but  holes.” — Credit  Lost. 


people  who  think  they  are  the  best  blue¬ 
berries  ever.  None  of  the  samples  sent 
in  have  approached  in  size  the  best  ber¬ 
ries  we  have  located  here  in  New  Jersey, 
hut  I  think  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  have  offered  ’me  the  rare 
white  or  pink  blueberries.  The  facts  arc 
that  these  berries  are  so  rare  in  any  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  that  they  excite  the 
wonder  and  the  interest  of  the  pickers, 
hut  they  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
where  blueberries  grow.  Jn  our  trial 
fields  in  the  second  generation  hybrid**  of 
the  low  and  high  bushes  we  get  a  certain 
percentage  of  these  albino  berries.  The 
plants  bearing  the  lightest  fruit  have 
berries  which  are  nearly  pure  white  when 
growing  in  the  shade,  and  have  a  pretty 
pink  blush  when  growing  in  the  sun. 
From  these  there  are  all  degrees  of  color 
to  the  normal  fruit.  Those  which  are  just 
off  the  normal  show  a  pink  around  the 
stem.  ELizAHicrn  e.  white. 


Agriculture  at  Columbia  University 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  in  New  York  City,  has 
a  good  course  in  agriculture.  It  must 
be  different  from  other  courses,  because 
it  must  serve  city  people.  But  what  have 
city  people  to  do  with  farming?  More 
than  you  think.  The  librarian  of  the 
great  New  York  Public  Library  once 
wrote  asking  for  several  extra  copie*?  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  He  said  that  apparently 
more  would-be  poultry -keepers  gathered 
at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  than  at  any 
other  corner  in  the  world.  They  wore 
out  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  studying  it 
for  farm  information.  The  fact  is  there 
are  thousands  in  this  big  city  who  have 
dreams  of  ending  their  days  upon  a  farm. 
Columbia  University  recognizes  this  feel¬ 
ing  and,  under  Prof.  O.  S.  Morgan,  has 
developed  a  course  in  agriculture  specially 
designed  for  these  city  people.  The  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  hold  back  these  baek-to-the- 
landers  until  they  have  some  preparation 
at  least  for  the  flight  to  the  hills.  Many 
a  man  who  had  little  more  than  a  dream 
of  farming  has  been  made  to  understand 
the  realities  before  risking  all  he  had  iu 
an  unknown  plunge.  Others  have  had 
fair  training  at  Columbia  and  then  hired 
out  on  a  farm  for  a  season  or  two  to  get 
a  good  farm  seasoning.  In  many  ways 
this  city  course  in  agriculture  has  done 
good  work  and  has  handled  its  peculiar 
problem  well  during  the  past  eight  years. 
Not  long  ago  a  young  man  wrote  that  he 
wanted  to  attend  a  night  school  where 
farming  is  taught.  Thus  he  thought  he 
could  keep  his  regular  job  and  at  the 
same  time  *?tudy  the  theory  of  agricul¬ 
ture — just  as  he  can  study  any  other 
business  at  a  night  school.  This  will 
give  a  little  idea  of  the  peculiar  work 
which  a  university  must  do  for  city 
pe<  >ple. 


Nomenclature  of  Cherry  Stocks 

Professor  Massey’s  kindly  criticism — 
page  1201 — of  my  mistake  in  applying 
the  name  “Mahaleb”  to  native  cherries 
at  first  appeared  to  me  as  certainly  a 
mistake  on  his  purt;  for  when  writing 
the  conti’ihutiou  referred  to,  feeling  a 
hazy  as  to  the  application  of  these 
names,  I  referred  to  the  hand-book  on 
growing  and  marketing  fruit,  distributed 
by  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
nurseries  in  the  country,  and  found  Ma¬ 
haleb,  or  Mahalab  as  they  spelled  it,  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  native  stock,  with  the  inti- 
uiutiou  that  the  Mazzard  was  an  imported 
stock.  On  reading  the  correction  I  looked 
up  other  authority  and  found  in  a  very 
comprehensive  and  ably  written  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  bulletin,  No.  152,  1901,  “Fruits  for 
Pennsylvania”  by  Dr.  .T.  H.  Funk,  this 
sentence :  “In  this  country  the  sweet 

cherry  is  represented  by  a  naturalized, 
hardy,  vigorous-growing  wild  variety, 
common  along  our  fences  and  roadsides, 
and  known  as  the  ‘Mazzard.’  ” 


Thus  Professor  Massey’s  correction 
stands,  and  he  has  conferred  a  great 
favor.  I  regret  the  mistake,  as  correc¬ 
tions  cannot  possibly  reach  the  attention 
of  all  the  misinformed. 

Florida.  ».  l.  hartman. 
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Quarter  of  Mile  of  Leghorns 

The  first  page  picture  was  taken  on  the 
Skinner  Poultry  Farm  in  Chenango  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  It  represents  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  Leghorns  spread  along  a  cornfield 
between  shocks  of  corn.  Some  grain  was 
scattered  here  in  order  to  call  the  birds 
in  for  their  picture.  They  run  all  over 
the  field  and  pick  up  a  fair  share  of  their 
living.  The  Skinners  have  developed  a 
good  variety  of  corn. 


What  About  Pear  Culture? 

I  am  following  orchard  work  at  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  and  in  reading  The  R.  N.-Y. 
sort  out  horticultural  subjects  to  read 
first.  1  was  interested  in  the  discussion 
nf  apple  varieties  as  given  by  the  several 
orchard  men  on  page  1380.  The  infor¬ 
mation  is  valuable  printed  in  such  a  way, 
and  coming  from  such  reliable  sources. 
I  would  like  to  hear  what  the  pear  grow¬ 
ers  recommend  as  a  running  mate  for  the 
Bartlett.  Also  if  Winter  pears  are  profit¬ 
able,  and  if  so,  is  the  Bose  a  suitable 
variety?  Is  it  better  top-worked  on  some 
other  variety?  What  variety  makes  a 
good  stock  to  work  upon?  Is  the  psylla 
.still  to  be  dreaded ?  Fire  blight  has  wiped 
most  of  the  pear  orchards  out  of  existence 
in  this  State.  There  are  a  few  orchards 
in  this  belt  along  the  lake  that  have 
survived,  however,  and  it  would  seem  an 
opportune  time  to  plant  pears  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  declining  industry.  v.  Q. 

Willoughby,  O. 

Dropping  of  McIntosh  Apple 

My  McIntosh  apples  dropped  badly.  Is 
there  anything  to  help  that?  s.  o. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  the  same  trouble.  McIntosh 
seems  to  ripen  unevenly.  The  tree* 
naturally  sets  a  heavy  crop,  and  the  first, 
to  ripen  promptly  fall.  There  is  no 
“remedy”  except  to  pick  at  intervals — not 
all  at  one  picking.  A  little  study  will 
show  when  the  first  picking  should  be 
taken.  Theu  later  pick  again  before  the 
fruit  drops. 

Virtues  of  the  Airedale 

Referring  to  a  letter  about  the  Airedale 
as  a  watchdog  for  farm  purposes.  I  wish 
to  endorse  this  breed  most  heartily.  I 
have  a  female  myself,  devoted  to  us  alone 
and  fearless  of  everything.  I  differ  a  bit 
from  the  Hope  Farm  man,  who  thinks 
the  Airedale  more  given  to  roaming  than 
some  other  breeds.  My  experience  at 
home  and  in  noting  the  Airedale  in  town 
has  been  that  he  sticks  to  his  job  at  home 
as  no  other  dog  I  know,  unless  it  be  some 
of  the  ladies’  parlor  pets.  The  Airedale 
is  all  dog.  a  real  dog,  a  one-man  dog.  No 
farmer  who  wants  a  guardian  for  fruit, 
crops  or  chickens  will  go  wrong  if  he 
gets  an  Airedale  as  his  helper.  I’ll  bet 
on  the  Airedale  for  wonderful  alertness 
and  courage.  No  mastiff,  Newfoundland, 
St.  Bernard  or  bulldog  is  in  his  class  in 
myr  opinion.  N.  u.  A. 

Dry  den,  Me 


For  orchard,  warden  and  lawn,  crown  in  the  largest 
nursery  in  New  York  State,  backed  by 
the  positive  guarantee  of  a  firm  :5T» 
years  old.  Sold  at  wholesale.  Kttll 
Hunting  in  advisable  any  year,  but  es¬ 
pecially  so  this  year  as  nurserymen  are 
having  great  difficulty  in  seeming  seed¬ 
lings  from  France  and  nursery  stock 
will  he  at  a  premium  the  next  few  years. 

Send  for  Free  Wholesale  Catalog 
We  prepay  transportation  charges  on  all 
orders  f»r  over  $1.00. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO 
33  East  St..  Dnnsvllla,  N.  V. 
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plants  that  will  hear  fruit  next  summer.  Also  RASPBERRY, 
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A  Drink 
That’s  Part 
of  the  Meal! 


POSTUM 

Cereal 

has  a  flavor  thats  sure 
to  please.  An  eco¬ 
nomical  factor  in 


housekeep 


n At 
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health  builder,  used 
instead  of  coffee . 

No  Raise  in  Price 

Two  sizes  usually  sold  at  15*  25* 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company 
Battle  Creeh.  Michigan. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Cleaning  Up  Curculio  in  Old  Orchard 

I  have  bought  a  small  farm  on  which 
are  quite  a  number  of  fruit  trees,  apples 
and  pears,  that  are  badly  infested  with 
apple  curculio.  I  would  like  to  plant 
more,  but  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  unless  I  can  clean  up  the  old 
orchard.  Can  you  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  best  methods  to  eradicate 
the  pest?  F.  o,  B. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  pest  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  the  plum  curculio  and  not  the 
apple  curculio.  The  former  insect  is  the 
familiar  curculio  that  attacks  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries  and  peaches,  while 
the  latter,  the  true  apple  curculio,  is  a 
rarer  insect  and  not  so  injurious  a  pest. 

As  is  well  known,  the  plum  curculio  is 
nearly  always  present  in  numbers  in  old 
and  neglected  orchards,  where  it  finds  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  it  thrives  best.  This 
is  especially  true  if  the  orchard  has  not 
been  pruned  and  the  branches  of  opposite 
trees  have  grown  to  meet  each  other,  so 
that  the  ground  beneath  the  trees  is  well 
shaded  from  the  sun.  Moreover,  if  weeds 
and  grasses  have  grown  at  liberty  in  the 
orchard,  and  if  a  fence,  grown  up  to 
weeds  and  bushes,  has  been  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  on  one  or  two  sides  of  the  orchard, 
the  curculio  will  have  been  particularly 
well  pleased,  and  will  have  surely  flour¬ 
ished  and  waxed  strong  in  numbers. 
These  are  just  the  conditions  favorable 
for  the  curculio  during  the  Winter.  The 
small  beetles  hide  away  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  along  fence  rows  and  hedge-rows  and 
among  the  debris  of  weeds  and  grasses  in 
overgrown  areas.  After  the  Winter  is 
over  they  come  forth  in  all  their  Spring 
vigor,  and  begin  attacking  the  fruit  about 
as  soon  as  it  is  set. 

We  recall  in  this  connection  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  one  of  our  most  progressive  fruit 
growers  in  Western  New  York.  On  one 
side  of  his  plum  orchard  ran  an  old  atone 
wall  which  had  become  overgrown  with 
weeds,  vines  and  bushes.  Here  was  an 
ideal  place  in  which  the  curculio  passed 
the  Winter,  and  until  this  waste  stone 
fence  row  was  cleaned  up  the  curculio  was 
not  satisfactorily  controlled,  despite  care¬ 
ful  and  thorough  spraying. 

The  first  step,  then,  in  the  control  of 
this  insect  is  to  prune  the  trees  rather 
thoroughly  and  let  in  the  sunlight.  It  has 
been  shown  conclusively  that  direct  sun¬ 
light  striking  the  fallen  fruit  will  soon  kill 
the  grubs  within.  The  next  step  is  to 
mow  or  at  least  pasture  the  orchard  close¬ 
ly  in  order  to  keep  down  grass  and  weeds. 
We  believe  on  the  whole  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  plow  and  cultivate  the  orchard  and 
keep  it  entirely  clean  of  grass  and  weeds 
until  the  cover  crop  is  sown  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer.  Then  if  the  overgrown  fence  is  pres¬ 
ent  along  one  or  more  sides  of  the  or¬ 
chard  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  up, 
and  if  possible  entirely  removed  and  the 
ground  plowed  and  planted  to  some  crop. 

Finally,  the  orchard  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  (pastel 
at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  to  100  gals,  of  water 
once  just  after  the  petals  fall  and  again 
about  three  weeks  thereafter.  If  a  par¬ 
ticularly  thorough  job  is  desired  the  first 
year,  another  application  should  be  made 
during  the  last  week  of  July  or  first  week 
in  August.  It  is  well  to  say  that  these 
sprayings  are  also  effective  in  controlling 
the  codling  moth,  the  wors  apple  pest 
in  this  country,  and  one  which  has  to  be 
sprayed  for  every  year  anyhow. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  curculio 
and  codling  moth  can  be  held  in  check  and 
satisfactorily  controlled  if  the  forgoing 
methods  of  orchard  practice  and  spraying 
are  faithfully  carried  out.  No  one  need 
hesitate,  for  fear  of  the  curculio,  to  plant 
an  orchard.  glenn  w.  hebbick. 


Diseased  Hollyhocks;  Thrips 

1.  What  can  I  do  for  my  hollyhocks? 
There  are  tiny  little  brown  egg-like  spots 
on  underside  of  leaf,  and  soon  the  whole 
plant  looks  as  if  it  had  had  a  lire  built 
under  it  and  never  amounts  to  much.  Is  it 
rust  or  blight,  and  what  is  a  remedy? 
Of  course  it  is  late  for  treatment  this 
year,  but  would  like  to  be  prepared  for 
next,  as  I  have  some  choice  seed  to  try 
out.  2.  Another  pest  is  millions  of  tiny 
white  flies  (at  least  they  fly)  on  under¬ 
side  of  hollyhocks  and  tomato  plants. 
What  are  they  and  what  is  a  remedy? 
They  were  on  my  house  plants  in  Winter. 
Thought  when  I  got  them  outdoors  would 
be  rid  of  them,  but  they  seemed  to  in¬ 
crease.  Insect  powder  or  sulphur  does 
not  affect  them.  MBS.  J.  P.  F. 

Montpelier,  Yt. 

1.  There  are  several  serious  fungous 
diseases  affecting  hollyhocks.  Your  de¬ 
scription  may  apply  to  either  rust  or 
blight.  Itust  appears  in  the  form  of 
yellow  or  brown  spots,  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  leaf,  like  a  wart.  In  bad 
cases  the  whole  plant  may  wither  and 
die.  It  is  recommended  to  make  a  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash, 
dilute  two  tablespoonfuls  with  one  quart 
of  water,  and  sponge  the  diseased  parts 
with  this.  Rlight  is  a  more  serious 
trouble,  and  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
commercial  culture  of  the  hollyhock.  It 


occurs  on  any  green  part  of  the  plant, 
forming  brown  spots  and  causing  wither¬ 
ing.  When  on  soft  young  stems,  collapse 
of  the  parts  beyond  follows;  on  older 
■  growth  sunken  spots  varying  from  yellow 
■to  black  are  produced.  The  only  control 
measure  suggested  is  to  spray  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  as  soon  as  the  leaves  appear,  and 
every  second  day  thereafter.  Where  stock 
is  badly  affected  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow  hollyhocks. 

2.  The  “tiny  white  fly’’  is  probably 
thrips,  a  small  yellowish-white  insect 
with  transparent  wings,  quite  active  in 
movement,  that  is  often  a  serious  pest  on 
roses  and  other  garden  plants;  there  is 
also  a  greenhouse  form.  Treatment  must 
be  applied  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
Tobacco  extract  or  whale  olil  soap  solution, 
thoroughly  applied,  controls  this  insect. 


Garden  Notes 

I  think  I  have  established  a  record 
this  Summer  for  sweet  corn  growing,  not 
a  short-time  one  exactly,  but  one  that 
can  be  followed  out  with  good  results.  I 
planted  Golden  Bantam  corn  on  May  0, 
again  on  June  11,  and  a  third  time  on 
July  2.  All  plantings  grew  well,  and  I 
gathered  corn  for  the  table  from  the  first 
planting  in  SS  days  from  the  day  of 
planting,  from  the  second  in  S5  days'  and 
from  the  third  in  80  days.  This  last 
date  was  September  20.  which  is  about 
the  latest  that  can  be  depended  upon  in 
Western  New  York.  Frosts  sometimes 
come  earlier  than  that.  I  think  the 
Bantam  corn  is  the  most  reliable  of  any, 
for  it  comes  up  promptly  and  it  takes  a 
big  setback  to  stop  its  growth.  It  is 
strong  rooted,  so  that  it  will  grow  in 
very  light  soil,  in  dry  weather,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  shallow-rooted  vegeta¬ 
bles,  such  as  cucumbers,  potatoes  and 
Summer  onions,  all  of  which  failed  me 
on  the  same  plot  this  season. 

Next  time  I  plant  sweet  corn  I  shall 
leave  intervals  of  not.  more  than  two 
weeks.  I  have  now  discovered  that  the 
Bantam  can  be  relied  upon  for  pretty 
uniform  growth  whenever  planted,  and 
it  is  good  not  more  than  two  weeks  after 
it  begins  to  be  large  enough  to  cat.  It 
may  be  said  that  I  might  have  made  an 
earlier  planting  than  on  May  0,  but  I 
could  not  have  done  so  this  season,  which 
was  late.  I  had  a  few  spears  of  Bantam 
corn  in  the  ground  which  I  had  set 
out  from  a  flower  pot,  where  I  had 
planted  it  to  see  if  it  would  grow  readily. 
It  had  refused  to  make  any  further 
growth  till  the  very  day  when  the  first 
planting  was  made.  Bantam  corn  suc¬ 
ceeds  perhaps  best  when  planted  in  drills 
five  inches  apart.  A  good  ear  can  be 
raised  on  single  rows  every  five  inches 
in  that  way.  john  w.  ohambeblin. 


Chipmunks  Eat  Peas 

On  page  1200  Mr.  Ormsbee  writes  that 
chipmunks  do  not  eat  peas.  Mr.  Ormsbee 
is  very  much  mistaken.  Chipmunks  do 
eat  them,  and  before  eating  them  they 
peel  them.  I  had  Nott’s  Excelsior,  Gradus 
and  Black  Marrowfat,  the  latter  two 
grown  on  brush,  where  the  chipmunks  sat 
peeling  the  tall  ones.  Of  Nott’s  Excelsior 
they  take  only  the  peas  that  ripen  late. 

Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y.  o.  K. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  However, 
I  must  assume  that  either  the  garden 
peas  of  New  York  have  a  better  flavor 
than  those  grown  in  Vermont,  or  that  the 
New  York  chipmunks  are  less  particular 
about  their  food  than  the  Vermont  species. 
I  once  kept  a  pair  of  chipmunks  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  in  captivity,  and  they  posi¬ 
tively  refused  to  eat  either  peas  or  beans, 
either  green  or  dried,  though  they  never 
seemed  to  learn  that  they  were  not  pal¬ 
atable  until  they  tasted  of  one.  I  used 
to  like  to  drop  a  few  peas  into  the  cage 
occasionally.  Each  chipmunk  would  seize 
one,  sit  erect  upon  its  haunches,  hold  the 
pea  in  its  front  paws  and  begin  to  nibble 
at  it.  Then  it  was  amusing  to  see  the 
little  fellows  make  a  wry  face,  throw  the 
pea  to  one  side,  come  to  me,  and,  in  mute 
language,  beg  for  food  more  to  their  lik¬ 
ing.  It  was  upon  this  that  I  based  my 
statement. 

The  chipmunks  arc  cunning  little  fel¬ 
lows.  well  worthy  of  observation,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  if  we  could  have 
more  notes  and  comments  upon  their 
habits.  For  instance,  how  do  they  man¬ 
age  to  excavate  their  burrows,  sometimes 
to  a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  a  horizontal 
distance  of  20  feet,  with  a  compartment 
at  the  extremity  easily  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  bushel  of  grain,  and  still  leave  no 
earth  at  the  entrance?  Assuming,  as  is 
probably  the  case,  that  the  earth  is  car¬ 
ried  away  in  its  pouches,  will  someone 
measure  the  capacity  of  the  pouches  and 
give  us  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
trips  that  a  chipmunk  must  make  in  order 
to  excavate  its  burrow?  And  all  the  little 
fellow  gets  for  its  labor  is  just  its  board 
and  lodging.  c.  o.  obmsbee. 


Canna  Fiery  Cross  in  California 

In  his  “Notes  from  a  Maryland  Gar¬ 
den  ’  I'rof.  Massey  says  the  new  Ganna 
Fiery  Gross  is  a  disappointment  to  him 
on  account  of  hanging  its  head  over.  Not 
so  with  me:  here  in  Oalifornia  it  holds 
its  head  erect  as  any  Ganna  1  ever  tried 
out.  and  with  its  large  brilliant  flowers 
makes  a  grand  showing.  f.  L. 

Amador  Co.,  Oal. 


Doesn’tYOURHomeNeedThis 
Powerful  Efficient  Heater  ? 

1 ONEPIPE 
FURNACE 


W ith  this  wonderful  heater  you  can 

burn  “any  old  kind”  of  WOOD  or  Coal  and 
HEAT  your  home  BE  TTER  and  at  LESS  expense 
than  in  any  other  way.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
homes  are  PROVING  THIS,  to  their  Profit  and 
satisfaction. 

THIS  type  of  furnace— the  “Pipe¬ 
less”  or  “Onepipe” — is  now  having  a  tremen- 
dous  sale  all  over  the  country.  Probably  some  of 
your  neighbors  or  friends  now  have  one  of  some 
kind.  V  hen  you  install  one  in  your  home  be  sure 
that  it  is  RIG  enough  and  POWERFUL  enough  to  do  the  work 
— to  give  the  service  you  require. 

The  STEWART  ONEPIPE  is  the 

result  of  87  years  of  successful  stove  and  fur¬ 
nace-making  experience.  It  is  a  QUALITY  Product 
—built  for  life  time  service.  Designed  by  Master 
Draftsmen — built  by  expert  workmen — made  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  tested  materials.  The  STEWART  lONEPIPE 
insures  every  user  that  same  Dependable  and  Satisfactory  Service 
which  has  made  STEWART  Products  famous  since  1832. 

The  STEWART  ONEPIPE  has  EXTRA  large 

Fire-Door— a  great  convenience  when  WOOD  is  used  for  fuel. 
It  also  has  EX  I  RA  large  Casing  and  Register,  allowing  air  free 
passage  through  furnace  and  in  large  volume-  Just  below  the  Fire- 
Door  is  the  Water  Reservoir  which  provides  proper  moisture  for  the 
intense  heat.  I  HESE  and  many  other  S  I  EWAR  I  features  make 
the  S  I  EWAR. I  ONEPIPE  the  most  desirable  Furnace  for  you  to 
install  in  your  home. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET-FREE 


FULLER  &  WARREN  CO..  TROY.  N.Y 

SiRCtllKJfalurs  if  STEWART  Staves  Ranges. Furnaces 
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Wit  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


A  Modern  King  Canute 


The  people  who  lived  in  the 
good  days  of  the  wise  King 
Canute  thought  he  had  the 
power  to  make  the  ocean 
recede  at  a  mere  word  of  com¬ 
mand.  Today  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  finds  itself  in 
a  position  not  unlike  that  of 
the  ancient  king.  Its  mere 
word  will  not  hold  back  an 
ocean  of  expense. 

Rigid  economy  and  the  most 
modern  methods  of  operation 
have  made  it  possible  for  the 
Bell  Company  to  keep  its  rates 
at  a  far  lower  level  than  that 
of  the  commodities  which  it 
must  use  in  construction  and 
upkeep.  But  it  has  felt  the 


rising  tide  of  costs  just  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  has  every  business 
and  every  family. 

The  one  source  of  revenue 
of  the  Bell  Company  is  the 
price  you  pay  for  service.  If 
this  price  fails  to  cover  fair 
wages  and  necessary  materials, 
then  both  you  and  your  tele¬ 
phone  company  must  suffer. 

For  one  year  the  Bell  Com¬ 
pany  was  under  Government 
control.  The  Government 
analyzed  methods  and  costs; 
and  established  the  present 
rates  as  just.  All  the  Bell  Com¬ 
pany  asks  is  a  rate  sufficient 
to  provide  satisfactory  service 
to  every  subscriber. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  aale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


“My,  what  a  relief! 9  9 

That  rheumatic  twinge  doesn’t  bother 
you  long  after  you’ve  had  the  ach¬ 
ing  part  bathed  with  the  old  stand¬ 
by — Sloan’s  Liniment.  You  just  put  a 
little  on — it  doesn’t  stain  the  skin — gently 
pat  it,  and  it  penetrates,  sending  a  warm, 
soothing  glo*w  through  the  tortured  part. 

It  stands  alone  in  promoting  quick  relief  from  after- 
offects  of  exposure,  lumbago ,  sciatica,  muscle  and  joint  strain!, 
fain  strains,  and  stiffness,  neuralgia,  bruises.  There’s  • 
successful  record  of  38  years  back  of  Sloan’s  Liniment. 

Keep  a  bie  bottle  ready  for  use — ii  may  be  any 
minute.  The  bi£  bottle  bolds  six  times  as  much 
as  the  small  one.  35c..  70c.,  SI. 40. 


Sloan's 

Liniment 
•  He e/>  ii  handy 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden— By  Mrt. 

H.  R.  Ely  .  .  .  ...  ,  $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardena— By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts— 

By  M.  O.  IVright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  •  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


||  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Scholarship  for  Soldiers’  Grandchild 

Would  you  toll  me  whether  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War  has  the  privilege  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  scholarship  for  one  of  his  grand¬ 
children  for  an  academic  course,  and  to 
whom  should  I  apply  ?  M.  A.  c. 

New  York. 


We  are  unable  to  find  any  law,  rule  or 
traditions  which  would  ever  grant  any 
such  scholarship.  No  one  can  tell  what 
may  happen  in  the  future  along  such 
lines,  but  at  present  there  is  no  such  law. 


Burning  a  Straw  Stack 

Eight  years  ago  I  burned  a  stack  of 
wheat  straw,  plowed  arid  planted  potatoes, 
j  All  crops  since,  Alfalfa,  potatoes  and 
beans,  were  fully  twice  as  good  on  the 
place  where  the  stack  was.  How  do  you 
explain  it?  The  soil  is  heavy  clay  loam. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  II.  T. 

The  straw  contained  lime,  potash,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  nitrogen.  The  fire  drove 
off  the  nitrogen,  but  the  other  plant  food 
remained.  The  heat  of  the  fire*  also  made 
some  of  the  potash  in  that  clay  soil  more 
available,  and  it  acted  upon  the  soil  to 
make  it  more  productive.  We  think  that 
soil  may  have  been  sour  and  deficient  in 
lime  and  potash.  This  was  supplied  by 
the  ash  of  the  straw,  while  the  lime  and 
the  fire  sweetened  the  soil  and  made  it 
better  fitted  to  grow  the  crops  you  men¬ 
tion.  This  would  be  our  suggestion  as  to 
the  good  results  from  burning  the  stack. 

Failure  of  American  Beauty  Rose 

Whv  is  it  that  the  American  Beauty 
roses  grow  up  very  tall  and  seem  very 
strong,  but  do  not  blossom  at  all,  while 
the  Rambler  roses  right  next  to  them 
will  bloom  luxuriantly?  This  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  this  has  happened,  so  would  like 
to  know  the  reason  for  same.  The  soil 
is  sandy,  but  has  five  inches  of  good  loam 
on  top.  MRS.  F.  ii.  s. 

Gilmauton  Iron  Works,  N.  II. 

While  “American  Beauty”  (Mine.  Fer¬ 
dinand  Jamiu)  is  a  fine  forcing  rose  for 
the  specialist,  it  is  worthless  out  of  doors 
except  in  favored  locations.  We  should 
never  advise  it  for  your  locality,  where  it 
would  only  continue  to  disappoint  you. 
If  you  will  ask  the  horticulturist  at.  the 
State  Experiment  Station,  Durham, 
N.  H.,  he  would  doubtless  give  a  list  of 
desirable  roses  for  your  latitude ;  some  of 
those  satisfactory  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York  may  not  endure  the  New  Hampshire 
Winters. 


Composition  of  Gelatine 

What  does  gelatine  consists  of,  and  is 
there  any  animal  matter  in  it?  s.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

Gelatine  is  a  substance  derived  from 
bone  and  cartilage  by  treatment  with 
boiling  water.  Its  most  characteristic 
property  is  that  of  dissolving  in  water  at 
a  high  temperature,  and  solidifying  to  a 
jelly  on  cooling.  Commercially  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  mainly  from  bones,  which  pass 
through  many  processes.  First  the  fat  is 
removed,  then  the  mineral  is  dissolved  by 
acid,  the  bones  are  bleached,  and  the  gel¬ 
atine  extracted.  Impure  gelatine  is  called 
glue,  while  a  pure  form  of  fish  gelatine  is 
called  isinglass.  What  are  called  vege¬ 
table  gelatines  are  prepared  from  various 
seaweeds.  A  form  familiar  in  domestic 
use  is  carrageen  or  Irish  moss,  while  an 
Asiatic  seaweed  known  as  Ceylon  moss  is 
the  source  of  agar-agar,  used  in  science  as 
a  culture  medium  for  bacteria.  A  Siamese 
sea  moss  forms  the  gelatinous  edible 
birds’  nests  esteemed  by  Chinese  epicures. 
The  form  of  gelatine  especially  esteemed 
in  cookery  is  that  made  from  calves’  feet. 
One  who  wishes  to  avoid  animal  gelatine 
will  find  Irish  moss  desirable,  though 
there  is  a  slight  sea  taste  that  is  not  al¬ 
ways  relished  at  first. 


Preparing  Eels 

Cut  off  the  head  and  clean  by  rubbing 
with  salt ;  then  when  insides  are  removed, 
the  eel  is  cut  in  pieces  three  inches  long 
and  washed  until  all  the  slimy  substance 
is  removed. 

Green  Eels. — Put  the  pieces,  prepared 
as  above,  in  a  casserole  with  salt,  and,  if 
handy,  half  a  dozen  fresh  sage  leaves; 
cover  with  boiling  water  and  cook  until 
tender.  A  few  allspice  and  peppercorns 
may  also  be  added.  In  a  bowl  over  hot 
water  put  a  large  spoonful  of  butter,  also 
flour;  let  this  melt  and  blend  together. 
Put  the  eels  in  the  serving  dish  and  now 
mix  the  butter  and  flour  with  the  gravy 
and  let  boil  well.  Strain,  add  a  handful 
of  chopped  parsley  aud  put  over  the  eels. 

Eels  in  jelly,  or  sour  eels,  can  be  kept 
in  a  crock  for  a  long  time,  and  be  handy 
for  supper  on  a  hot  day,  or  for  unexpected 
company.  Prepare  eels  as  before.  In 
this  case  I  boil  the  eels  in  water  in  which 
I  also  add  a  whole  onion,  bay  leaf,  all¬ 
spice  and  peppercorns.  When  done  I 
pack  the  fish  in  the  crock  and  cover  until 
the  pickle  is  done.  Boil  the  liquid  with  a 
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cup  of  vinegar  added,  and  clear  with  the 
white  of  an  egg  beaten  with  a  little  water. 
Let  boil  again  and  strain  over  the  eels. 
Shake  the  crock  so  the  liquid  will  be 
evenly  distributed,  and  when  cold  the  eels 
are  ready  for  use. 

Do  not  skin  eels ;  it  takes  away  the 
flavor,  and  skin  can  easily  be  left  on  the 
plate  when  eating,  as  it  rolls  off  with  the 
aid  of  the  fork. 

I  have  never  done  so,  but  should  think 
it  would  work  well  to  put  the  “sour  eels” 
in  quart  cans  to  store  for  further  use. 
We  never  had  so  many  at  one  time  as  to 
practice  this.  mbs.  l.  g. 


Controlling  Canada  Thistles 

On  page  1296  a  question  is  asked  about 
<be  best  way  to  eradicate  Canada  thistles. 
I  have  had  several  patches  of  Canada  and 
other  thistles  on  my  farm,  both  in  culti¬ 
vated  and  pasture  laud.  I  find  they  thrive 
well  under  moderate  cultivation,  while 
those  in  my  pasture  gave  me  very  little 
trouble.  Cutting  them  with  a  scythe  a 
few  times  when  in  blossom  killed  them. 
Cut  them  as  close  as  possible  and  do  not 
let  them  go  to  seed.  A.  B.  T. 

New  York. 

H.  B.  G.  asks  on  page  1296  how  to 
eradicate  Canada  thistles.  My  father’s 
practice,  and  mine,  following  his,  is  to 
mow  them  when  in  full  bloom,  or  when 
the  stalks  become  hollow,  not  allowing 
the  seed  to  get  ripe.  When  cut  at  this 
stage  the  roots  all  die.  Cutting  at  this 
stage  of  development  seems  entirely  to 
destroy  them  in  two  or  three  years.  If 
I  had  such  a  piece  to  seed  I  would  go 
over  it  late  in  the  Fall  with  a  cutaway 
disk  and  follow  seeding  in  the  Spring 
with  a  smoothing  harrow.  j. 

New  York. 


Try  a  Few  Melons 

The  picture  at  Fig.  476  might  tempt 
some  farmers  to  plant  a  few  rows  of 
watermelons  for  the  next  season.  No 
farm  that  can  grow  them  should  be  with- 


A  Jersey  Melon  Crop 

out  watermelons  during  the  Summer. 
Very  little  effort  is  required  to  produce 
enough  for  the  farm  family.  Very  often 
a  sufficient  number  can  be  sold  to  cover 
the  expense  of  growing  the  entire  crop. 
There  are  plenty  of  good  varieties  that 
can  be  grown.  One  never  makes  a  mis¬ 
take  in  growing  Kleckley  Sweet.  If  you 
want  to  hold  the  children  on  the  farm,  a 
good  crop  of  watermelons  might  help. 
New  Jersey.  mobbis  eisenbebg. 


Three  Bits  of  Experience 

When  darning  men’s  work  socks,  use 
the  soft  cord  taken  from  the  sugar  and 
the  salt  sacks. 

Heavy  unbleached  muslin  feed  sacks 
make  good  erad|e  ticks. 

Pear  Pudding. — Cover  one  pint  of 
canned  pears  with  a  custard  made  of  one 
pint  of  scalded  milk,  two  tablespoons  of 
cornstarch,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  pinch  of  salt  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  vanilla.  Then  heat  the  whites 
with  two  tablespoons  of  sugar,  cover  the 
custard  and  brown  in  the  oven.  This 
will  serve  six  and  is  delicious. 

Wellsboro,  Pa.  mbs.  J.  P. 


Egg-eating  Hens 

I  notice  in  a  recent  issue  G.  R.  M.  has 
trouble  with  egg-eating  hens.  This  remedy 
is  positive,  notwithstanding  M.  B.  D.’s 
statement  to  the  contrary,  for  I  have  tried 
it  for  years  and  never  knew  it  to  fail. 
Put  several  china  eggs  in  nest  and  on 
floor,  and  the  criminals  will  tumble  over 
each  other  to  get  them.  Next  he  sure  all 
eggs  are  kept  gathered  in,  so  there  will 
he  none  for  the  hens  to  break.  This  will 
take  a  little  time,  hut  five  days  will  do 
the  trick,  and  is  more  profitable  than 
killing  a  number  of  good  layers.  One 
has  got  to  be  persistent  and  keep  the  eggs 
gathered,  as  the  chinas  nearly  cause  the 
hens  to  think  all  eggs  are  hard  shell,  but 
if  they  find  one  good  one  during  the  five 
days  all  is  off.  Give  plenty  of  oyster 
shells,  also  animal  food  and  green  stuff, 
to  make  good  shelled  eggs,  and  have  hens 
enter  nests  from  side  and  not  jump  down 
from  top.  A.  M.  S. 

Meuauds,  N.  Y. 
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No  birds  get  through  his  shot  patterns 


THE  successful  sportsman 
knows  that  his“bag”de- 
pends  almost  as  much 
"upon  the  shot  pattern,  or  even¬ 
ness  with  which  the  shot  spreads 
out  and  covers  the  game,  as  it 
does  upon  his  gun  handling. 

The  secret  of  uniform  game¬ 
getting  patterns  is  in  the  control 
of  th  e  gas  blast  from  th  e  exploding 
powder.  This  in  turn  depends 
upon  the  wadding  in  the  shell. 

The  Winchester  gas 
control  system 

The  Winchester  system  of 
wadding  and  loading  is  the 
result  of  repeated  experiments 
to  determine  the  most  effective 
control  of  the  gas  blast. 

The  base  wads  of  Winchester 
Shells  are  constructed  to  give 
what  is  known  as  progressive 
combustion  to  the  powder 
charge.  The  ignition  spreads  to 
the  sides,  in  all  directions,  as 
well  as  forward. 

Under  the  heat  and  p  ressure  of 
this  progressive  combustion  the 
tough,  springy  driving  wad  ex¬ 
pands  and  fills  the  bore  snugly, 
completely  sealing 
in  the  gas  behind. 

In  being  driven 
through  the  bore 
this  wad  offers  just 
enough  resistance 
to  the  gas  blast  to 


insure  complete  combustion  of 
everygrainof  powder,  sothatthe  full 
energy  of  the  whole  powder  charge 
is  developed  at  the  muzzle.  Thus 
none  of  the  shot  charge  leaves  the 
gun  until  it  is  being  driven  by  the 
maximum  energy  and  velocity 
possible  from  the  load. 

At  the  muzzle,  the  expanded, 
snug-fitting  driving  wad  is  slightly 


A  patchy  pattern  often  The  hard-hitting  Wtn» 
me  arts  a  miss,  many  Chester  pattern  is  evenly 
times  a  cripple,  and  distributed.  No  game 
sometimes  badly  mutil-  gets  through, and  no  game 
ated  game .  is  mutilated. 

checked  by  the  muzzle  choke  or 
constriction,  while  the  shot  cluster 
travels  on  unbroken  by  gas  blast  or 
wadding,  making  the  hard-hitting 
uniform  pattern  for  which  Win¬ 
chester  Shells  are  world-famous. 

Uniform  shells.  From  primer 
to  crimp,  Winchester  Shells  are  so 
balanced  in  construction  as  to  in¬ 


sure  the  maximum  pattern  pos¬ 
sible  from  any  load.  The  broad 
fish-tail  flash  from  the  primer 
gives  even  and  thorough  igni¬ 
tion;  the  driving  wads  com¬ 
pletely  seal  in  the  gas  behind 
the  snot;  the  stiffness  of  the 
crimp  or  turnover  at  the  shell 
head  is  varied  exactly  according 
to  different  loads,  great  care 
being  taken  never  to  stiffen  it  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  offers  un¬ 
due  resistance  to  the  powder 
explosion. 

In  addition  Winchester  Shells  are,  of 
course,  thoroughly  waterproof,  insuring 
true  shooting  in  damp  saturating  salt  air 
or  drenching  rains.  A  special  lubrica¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  fibre  prevents  brittleness 
and  splitting  in  dry  weather. 

Clean  hits  and  more 
of  them 

To  insure  more  hits  and  cleaner  hits 
in  the  field  or  at  the  traps  be  sure  your 
shells  are  Winchester  Leader  and  Re¬ 
peater  for  smokeless;  Nublack  and  New 
Rival  for  black  powder.  Leading  hard¬ 
ware  and  sporting  goods-dealers  in  every 
community  carry  Winchester  arms  and 
ammunition.  They  will  be  glad  to  assist 
you  in  determining  the  particular  load 
best  suited  to  your  purpose.  Upon  re¬ 
quest.  we  will  send  you,  free  of  charge, 
our  interesting  booklet 
on  Winchester  Shot¬ 
guns  and  Loaded  Shells. 

Winchester  Re¬ 
peating  Arms  Co., 
Dept,  271,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 
U.  S.  A. 


The  Winchester  system  of  wadding.  The  wadding  expands  evenly,  sealing  in  the  tfu.  blast, 
a' t  the  wan  to  the  muzzle,  where  the  wadding  is  cheeked  by  the  “choke'' or  constriction. 
The  shot  cluster  travels  on  ahead  unbroken.  Actual  test  target  3t0  pellets  out  of  bit  or 
y,%  of  the  shot  charge  \it40s.  of  7S  chilled)  inside  a  SO-mch  circle  at  id  yards. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Five  men  broke  into 
the  bank  of  Mulliken.  Mich..  Sept.  24, 
obtaining  at  least  .$10,000  in  cash  and 
between  $50,000  and  $00,000  in  Liberty 
bonds. 

The  Ordnance  Department  loaded  32,- 
000.000  grenade  and  cannon  primers  on 
a  steamboat  at  Bridgeport.  Conn..  Sept. 
24.  and  carried  them  out  into  Long  Island 
Sound  to  be  dumped  overboard.  They 
were  made  by  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Company  before  the  armistice  was 
signed  and  are  now  legarded  as  useless. 

After  a  hard  legal  light  for  a  year  and 
a  half  to  escape  imprisonment  Morton 
Atwater,  son  of  a  rich  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.,  banker,  was  sentenced  Sept  20  to 
serve  10  months  in  Putnam  County’s  jail 
in  Carmel.  Atwater,  who  is  37  years  old. 
was  a  member  of  tbe  Poughkeepsie  bro¬ 
kerage  firm  of  Atwater.  Foote  &  Sherrill, 
which  failed  in  April.  1918,  for  $900,000. 
He  was  convicted  of  hypothecating  cus¬ 
tomers’  securities.  His  older  partners. 
Gilbert  Foote  and  Harold  Sherrill,  fared 
worse.  They  got  terms  in  Sing  Sing. 

Anti-suffragists,  who  sought  to  place  a 
question  favorable  to  reversing  the  action 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  rati¬ 
fying  the  Federal  suffrage  amendment, 
upon  the  ballot  on  election  day.  failed  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  signatures 
to  their  petition.  The  Secretary  of  State’s 
office  announced  that,  only  13.000  of  the 
15.000  signatures  required  under  the  ini¬ 
tiative  and  referendum  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution  were  obtained. 

A  squadron  of  13  De  Haviland  biplanes 
are  to  be  stationed  permanently  at  Mitchel 
Field,  Mineola.  N.  Y.  The  planes  will 
be  used  to  patrol  the  coast  from  Fisher’s 
Island.  N.  Y..  to  Nantucket.  Mass.  The 
new  ships,  which  are  complete  in  every 
detail,  including  machine  guns  and  wire¬ 
less  telephones,  will  also  have  a  base  on 
Staten  Island.  Other  airplane  squadrons, 
including  the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  will  be 
sent  there  for  preliminary  work  prior  to 
being  sent  to  the  Canal  Zone,  Hawaii  and 
the  Philippines.  Squadrons  which  have 
been  on  the  Mexican  border  will  be 
among  those  which  will  be  ordered  to 
Mineola. 

September  28  serious  riots  occurred  in 
Omaha.  Neb  ,  a*  a  result  of  attempts  to 
lynch  a  negro  prisoner.  The  jail  and 
courthouse  was  set  on  fire,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  made  to  hang  the  mayor,  who  was 
seriously  hurt.  Three  men  were  killed 
and  others  injured  during  the  rioting. 
The  city  was  policed  by  regular  troops, 
who  prevented  further  riots. 

Investigation  showed  Sept.  29  that  the 
forest  fires  which  raged  along  the  line  of 
Cm  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway  above 
Squamish.  B.  C..  were  so  intense  that  rails 
were  incited  and  twisted,  ,a  wooden  rail¬ 
way  bridge  was  destroyed  and  giant 
boulders,  released  by  burned  timber  and 
1  rush,  crashed  from  the  mountains  down 
upon  the  right  of  way.  Thousands  ol 
huge  trees  fell.  A  train  with  45  pas¬ 
sengers  was  held  up  for  two  days  by 
the  fire  which,  driven  by  a  heavy  wind, 
swept  through  the  Uneakamus  Valley. 
The  passengers  crossed  the  river  on  a 
temporary  footbridge  at  the  bottom  of 
the  canyon,  while  tile  flames  raged  on  the 
mountains  high  above  them. 

Four  men  were  burned  to  death  Sept. 
29  on  the  farm  of  Cassius  Morris,  in 
Spring  township,  near  Conneautviile,  Pa., 
when  a  spark  from  a  stationary  engine 
sot  fire  to  the  barn  and  communicated  to 
the  silo  in  which  the  men  were  working, 
The  residence  .was  also  destroyed.  The 
four  were  working  inside  the  silo,  filling 
it.  and  were  about  eight  feet  from  the 
top  when  a  spark  from  the  engine  that 
was  cutting  the  silage  set  fire  to  the 
barn.  The  first  the  men  in  the  silo  knew 
of  the  fire  was  when  a  sheet  of  flame 
swept  over  its  top.  There  was  no  chance 
of  escape.  The  fire  quickly  communicated 
to  the  house,  which,  with  its  entire  con¬ 
tents.  was  destroyed  The  property  loss 
is  estimated  aV  $6,000. 

Calumet  and  Ilecla  and  10  subsidiary 
corporations  at  Houghton,  Mich .  have 
announced  a  blanket  life  insurance  policy 
covering  the  life  of  every  one  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  in  sums  ranging  from  a  minimum 
of  $1,000  to  a  maximum  of  $1,500.  with¬ 
out  cost  to  any  employee.  It  is  one-  of 
the  largest  life  insurance  contracts  ever 
made  and  is  for  $1 0.000.000. 

Capt.  Pedersen  of  the  barkentiue  Puaka 
was  sentenced  Sept.  29  by  Judge  Jack  in 
the  Federal  District  Court  at  New  York 
to  18  months  at  Atlanta  penitentiary. 
His  sons.  Adolph  Eric  and  Leonard  Roy, 
were  sentenced  to  six  months  each.  The 
three  were  convicted  of  cruelty  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  crew  during  a  voyage  around 
Cape  Horn  in  the  Summer  of  1918.  The 
story  of  that  four  months’  trip,  as  told 
in  court  by  the  crew  on  one  side  and  the 
Pedersens  on  the  other,  was  a  story  of 
mutiny,  murder,  inhuman  abuse  and  con¬ 
stant  danger.  The  Captain,  40  of  whose 
54  years  have  been  passed  at  sea.  and 
Eric  were  acquitted  in  June  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Axel  Hansen,  a-  .seaman,  who,  so 
the  testimony  ran,  was  driven  to  jump 
overboard  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  skip- 
per. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
Sept.  30  affirmed  the  lower  State  courts 
in  holding  valid  a  proposal  referendum 
on  action  of  the  State  Legislature  in 
ratifying  the  Federal  prohibition  amend¬ 
ment.  Petitions  calling  for  the  referen¬ 
dum  already  have  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  a  vote  at  the 
November  election. 

Fourteen  specifications  are  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  which  resulted  in  the  appearance 
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before  a  court  martial,  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  Sept.  30.  of  Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander  Christopher  Marsdou,  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Force.  Commander  Mars- 
den  is  charged  with  having  accepted 
money  and  presents  to  put  men  in  ‘‘bomb 
proof”  naval  berths  in  New  York  City. 
Commander  Marsden  denied  the  charges, 
lie  declared  he  was  the  victim  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy.  Seven  men  are  alleged  to  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Force, 
by  Marsden.  in  direct  violation  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Daniels’  special  order. 

Sentence  of  25  years  imprisonment  im¬ 
posed  by  military  court  martial  on  Capt. 
David  A.  Henkes  of  the  Sixteenth  In¬ 
fantry.  who  attempted  to  resign  from  the 
army  during  the  war  to  escape  “making 
war  on  my  kindred  upon  their  soil,”  has 
been  reduced  to  five  years  by  President 
Wilson.  Henkes  was  tried  at.  Governors 
Island.  N.  V..  in  February,  1918,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  sentence  was  an¬ 
nounced  Sept.  29  in  special  army  orders. 
He  was  brought  back  from  France  and 
convicted  of  “attempting  to  avoid  service, 
demonstrating  disloyalty  to  tin'  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  sympathy 
with  its  enemies.”  Henkes  is  now  serving 
his  sentence  at  the  Disciplinary  Barracks 
at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kan.  The  severity 
of  his  sentence,  according  to  officers  of  the 
Adjutant  General’s  department,  was  due 
to  evidence  that  he  was  in  touch  with  Von 
Bernstorff’e  agents  and  that  he  contrib¬ 
uted  funds  for  German  propaganda  here 
and  worked  for  peace  at  any  price  up  to 
the  time  (he  United  States  entered  the 
war. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  are  not  in  agreement,  on  the 
availability  of  the  cider  presses  of  the 
country  in  pressing  out  grape  juice  for 
home  use.  Judge  Frierson.  Assistant  At¬ 
torney  General,  in  a  recent  informal  opin¬ 
ion.  held  that  county  or  community  cider 
presses  under  the  prohibition  law  could 
not  press  out  grape  juice  for  persons  who 
wanted  to  take  it  home  and  make  home 
wines.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  just  issued  a  circular  to  the  public 
and  a  bulletin  urging  the  use  of  such  cider 
presses  for  pressing  grape  juice  by  all 
grape  growers  who  do  not  produce  it  in 
commercial  quantities.  It.  is  suggested 
that  the  juice  should  be  bottled  uufer- 
mented  and  detailed  instructions  on  the 
method  of  preparation  are  given. 

A  joint  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Nut  Growers’  Association  and 
Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association  will 
be  held  at  Albany.  Ga..  Oct.  15-17. 

WASHINGTON.— A  strong  protective 
tariff  wall,  backed  up  by  a  licensing  sys¬ 
tem  to  prevent  German  dye  interests  from 
flooding  the  country  with  their  products 


to  the  destruction  of  the  American  dye  in¬ 
dustry  built  up  during  the  war.  was  voted 
by  the  House  Sept.  26.  The  bill  provides 
a  tariff  of  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  the  Underwood  act.  But  believing  the 
tariff  alone  was  not  a  sufficient  wall 
against  the  German  dye  trust,  which  in¬ 
formation  placed  before  the  House  showed 
has  at  least  $30,000,000  worth  of  dyes 
ready  to  send  to  the  United  States,  the 
House,  by  a  vote , of  206  to  62,  sustained 
the  license  system  for  dye  imports  against 
the  protest,  of  some  Republicans,  includ¬ 
ing  Representative  Fordney  (Mich.), 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee.  and  J.  Hampton  Moore  (Pa.), 
ranking  member. 

A  concerted  drive  for  a  large  additional 
bonus  for  the  service  men  was  started  in 
Congress  Sept.  29.  Nearly  a  dozen  Rep¬ 
resentatives  appeared  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  with  plans 
for  additional  compensation  for  the  men 
who  served  during  (lie  war.  all  urging 
bond  issues  of  from  $1,000,000,000  to 
$2,000,000,000  to  supply  the  necessary 
funds.  In  general  a  bonus  for  each  month 
after  the  first  two  months  of  service  was 
advocated,  the  money  to  be  paid  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds. 

Additional  legislation  recommended  by 
President  Wilson  as  a  means  of  reducing 
living  costs  was  passed  Sept.  30  by  the 
House  and  sent,  to  the  Senate.  It  would 
limit  the  time  of  holding  foodstuffs  in 
cold  storage  to  12  months  and  require 
that  when  released  such  food  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  date  it  was  placed  in 
storage.  The  vote  on  the  measure  was 
264  to  4.  The  regulatory  features  of  (he 
bill  will  become  effective  immediately  on 
it  passage,  but  90  days  for  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  business  affected  is  allowed 
before  penalties  will  be  applicable.  Vast 
quantities  of  food  now  in  storage  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  released  as  soon  as  (he  meas¬ 
ure  becomes  ii  law.  Cheese  is  the  only 
commodity  exempted,  the  time  limit  for 
storage  to  perfect  aging  being  extended 
for  a  longer  period  than  one  year.  Per¬ 
sons  convicted  of  violating  the  law  would 
be  fined  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  one 
year. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago.  Ill., 
Oct.  6-12.  W.  F.  Skinner,  manager,  910 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  As¬ 
sociation.  Cleveland.  <)..  Oct.  13-14.  W. 
T.  Seibels.  manage]',  208  N.  Wells  St.. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
and  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
joint  annual  convention,  Albany,  Ga., 
Oct.  15-17. 
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Minnesota  Creamery  Operators’  and 
Managers’  Association,  Ryan  Hotel,  St. 
Paul,  Minn..  Oct.  2S-30.  Henry  Sand- 
holt.  secretary,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Iowa  Buttermakers’  Association.  Du¬ 
buque,  la.,  Nov.  5-6.  A.  W.  Rudniek,  sec¬ 
retary,  Ames.  Ia. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  with  Rhode 
Island  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Elks 
Auditorium,  Providence,  R.  I..  Nov.  10-13. 

National  Grange.  annual  meeting. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  Nov.  12. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Dec.  3-8. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  Dec.  1-3. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting.  Roanoke,  Dec.  2-4. 

Virginia  State  Corn  Growers,  annual 
convention  and  exhibit,  Roanoke,  Va., 
Dec.  2-4. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and  Ohio 
Apple  Show,  Terminal  Auditorium,  To¬ 
ledo,  O.,  Dec.  4-12. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Chestertown.  Md., 
.Tan.  6-8.  1920. 


Comments  from  Maryland 

Burning  Sawdust, — I  would  say  to 
F.  J.  C..  page  1098,  that  sawdust  is  very 
commonly  burned  here,  both  in  mills  and 
private  houses.  We  have  a  number  of 
large  mills  using  lumber  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  all  kinds  of  woodwork,  from 
church  and  office  furniture  down  to  the 
bundles  made  of  the  scraps  which  the 
cities  use  to  kindle  the  coal  fires,  and 
they  make  ai  great  deal  of  sawdust.  Great 
sawdust  carts,  with  sideboards  as  high 
as  the  driver’s  head,  are  seen  continually 
on  the  streets  delivering  sawdust  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Much  of  the  steam  that  pumps 
our  water,  runs  our  electric  power  and 
make  our  gas  is  made  by  burning  saw¬ 
dust.  and  there  are  private  houses  here 
which  for  many  years  have  been  heated 
by  sawdust  used  for  heating  the  hot  water 
boilers.  Sawdust  is  a  constaut  article 
of  daily  traffic.  Personally  I  prefer  and 
use  coal,  but  with  apparatus  adapted  to 
sawdust  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  heat  a 
dwelling  and  drive  a  factory  with  saw¬ 
dust  fuel. 

Lime  on  Strawberries. — The  editor  is 
perfectly  right  in  regard  to  the  damage 
done  by  liming  strawberry  land.  East  of 
us  here  is  the  lower  edge  of  the  great 
cypress  swamp  that  covers  the  southern 
end  of  Delaware.  The  black  peaty  soil 
has  been  ditched  and  drained,  and  it 
grows  more  and  better  berries  than  the 
upland  here,  especially  where  the  soil 
has  been  limed.  The  strawberry  plant 
loves  moisture,  and  delights  in  an  acid 
soil.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


The  Tracks  Save  Power 


THE  Cletrac  Tank-Type  Tractor  runs  on  metal 
tracks  like  a  locomotive.  Six  wheels,  three 
on  each  side,  carry  the  entire  weight  of  the 
machine  and  run  on  the  endless  tracks  which 
are  laid  down  and  picked  up  as  the  Cletrac 
goes  along. 

This  distinctive  and  efficient  type  of  construc¬ 
tion  enables  the  Cletrac  to  go  practically  any¬ 
where.  No  matter 
what  the  soil  condi¬ 
tions,  it  runs  on  its 
traces — nothing  stops 
it 

It  doesn’t  have  to 
expend  extra  energy 
to  push  itself  along. 

This  saves  power, 
saves  fuel,  saves  time. 


The  power  isn’t  wasted  propelling  the  tractor. 
It  goes  into  the  “pull”  on  the  implement. 

And  the  tracks  being  broad,  distribute  the  weight 
of  the  Cletrac  as  snow  shoes  distribute  a  man’s 
weight.  Think  what  that  means  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  your  seed  bed.  Think  what  a  tremendous 
advantage  it  gives  you  on  hilly  ground.  Think 
of  the  extra  power  and  the  lower  upkeep  under 

hard  conditions. 
Think  of  the  greater 
speed  and  the  easier 
handling. 

See  your  Cletrac 
dealer  today.  Early 
ordering  is  important. 
Write  for  the  illustrated 
booklet  “ Selecting  Your 
Tractor ”. 


TH*  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19009  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Largest  manufacturers  of  tank- type  tractors  in  the  world 

Cletrac 

TANK-TYPE  TRACTOR 

(Formerly  known  as  the  * 1  Cleveland  Tractor  ) 
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Filters  and  Fleas 

On  page  1338  J.  A.  A.  states  his 
trouble,  which  is  that  his  well,  which  is 
driven  through  a  40-foot  stratum  of  clay, 
and  which,  for  many  years,  yielded  clear 
water,  has  lately  gone  to  the  bad  and 
now  yields  only  roily  water.  It  appears1 
that  he  has  traced  the  difficulty  to  a  leak 
in  the  pipe,  through  which  water  holding 
a  large  percentage  of  fine  particles  of 
clay  in  suspension  is  admitted.  At  one 
time,  while  in  the  business  of  drilling 
wells,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  experience1 
along  this  line,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
he  has  discovered  the  true  cause  of  the 
trouble.  If  the  leak  can  be  located,  and 
it  is  near  the  surface,  it  may  be  practi- 


Filter  to  Clear  Cloudy  Water 


cable  to  dig  down  and  repair  it.  Other¬ 
wise  there  is  no  remedy  except  to  drive 
a  new  well.  It  is  probable  that  the 
trouble  will  increase  until  this  becomes 
necessary,  though  it  is  possible  that  nat¬ 
ural  causes  may  eliminate  it  entirely. 
But,  while  the  water  continues  roily,  the 
best  solution  is  filtration,  and  a  home¬ 
made  filter,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  above,  will  do  the  work  almost 
to  perfection,  and  since  the  filtering  ma¬ 
terial  is  cleaned  automatically,  by  open¬ 
in'  the  lower  faucet,  there  can  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  its  use. 

It  is  a  long  jump  from  filters  to  fleas, 
yet.  on  page  1342,  0.  J.  says  that  the 
ground  under  a  certain  cottage  is  literally 
alive  with  them,  and  he  asks  for  a  rem¬ 
edy.  The  answer  suggests  benzine  as 
first,  and  kerosene  as  second  choice, 
sprayed  upon  the  infected  area  once  every 
three  or  four  weeks.  Does  he  wish  the 
occupants  to  be  eaten  alive  during  the 
interim  from  one  spraying  to  another? 
While  kerosene  will  do  the  work  if  rightly 
applied,  any  of  the  commercial  sprays 
used  for  killing  flies  upon  dairy  cows  will 
give  a  great  deal  better  satisfaction,  the 
one  thing  necessary  being  to  hit  the  fleas 
with  the  spraying  material.  This  will 
require  a  very  thorough  spraying,  since 
the  flea  is  an  adept  at  dodging.  But  the 
life  cycle  of  the  flea  is  extremely  short, 
and  several  generations  may  come  and 
go  between  the  spray  time,  if  given  as  ad¬ 
vised.  Better  apply  the  spray  morning, 
noon  and  night,  and  oftener  in  case  anv 
fleas  are  to  be  seen.  c.  o.  o. 


Treatment  of  Rheumatism 

1  would  like  a  little  advice  from  your 
doctor  on  rheumatism.  Perhaps  he  would 
know  something  that  would  help  me.  I 
see  that  you  are  willing  to  give  what  ad¬ 
vice  you  can.  j.  A.  j. 

Waitsfield,  Vt. 

While  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  the 
general  principles  of  medical  treatment 
in  a  way  that  may  convey  information  of 
value,  it  is  not  possible  to  treat  individual 
cases  intelligently  by  correspondence.  The 
human  body  is  a  complex  bit  of  mechan¬ 
ism,  one  part  depending  upon  another  for 
its  proper  functioning,  and  each  part 
suffering  in  greater  or  less  measure  when 
any  part  fails  in  its  work.  For  these, 
and  other  reasons,  no  one  can  prescribe 
intelligently  for  disease  unless  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  survey  the  body  as  a 
whole  and  determine  what  may  lie  back 
of  some  obvious  symptom  of  bodily  dis¬ 
turbance.  Rheumatism  to  most  people 
means  a  well-defined  disease  that  can  be 
treated  as  such.  Physicians  are  learuiug, 
however,  that  the  word  covers  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  conditions,  some  very  well  under¬ 
stood,  some  yet  in  the  dark.  It  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  the  word  itself  will  be 
dropped  some  day,  as  the  different  affec¬ 
tions  now  grouped  as  “rheumatism”  are 
separated  and  each  given  its  proper 
name.  From  all  this  it  will  be  seen 
what  folly  it  would  be  to  prescribe  for 
someone  at  a  distance  who  thought  he 
had  rheumatism.  A  hunter  in  quest  of 
turkeys  would  be  equally  justified  in  fir¬ 
ing  at  random  into  a  mixed  flock  of  barn¬ 
yard  fowls  in  the  hope  that  what,  he 
brought  down  would  not  prove  to  be  a 
goose.  In  simple  justice  to  the  inquirers 
themselves  we  must  refuse  to  attempt  to 
treat  disease  by  mail.  M.  B.  i>. 


Destroying  Canada  Thistles 

l  see  you  have  inquiries  relative  to 
Panada  thistles.  If  there  is  onl>  a  small 
patch  the  grub  hoe  will  do  the  trick  if 
the  man  is  not  afraid  to  use  it  persist¬ 
ently.  I  had  a  patch  this  past  Spring 
that  it  took  half  a  day  to  grub  out.  About 
nix  or  eight  weeks  later  1.  grubbed  it 
again.  This  time  I  did  the  job  in  about 
two  hours.  After  a  lapse  of  a  like  period 
I  went  at  it  again,  but  found  only  six  or 
eight  plants.  Now  there  is  none  to  be 
found.  Each  time  I  grubbed  all  the  root 
I  could  get,  shook  off  the  dirt  carefully, 
put  them  in  a  heap  on  top  of  the  ground, 
where  they  dried  up.  For  the  man  with  a 
field  infested,  would  say  put  it  in  Alfalfa. 
A  neighbor  had  some  in  a  field  of  Alfalfa, 
which  was  cut  three  times  annually  for 
six  or  seven  years.  When  he  plowed  the 
field  the  thistles  were  gone.  Whether 
three  or  four  or  five  years  would  give  the 
dtwfirpfl  result  I  cannot,  say*  H.  J.  M*  ' 
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There  ’S  no  real  home  feeling  in 
room  where  you  shiver  and  shake — where 
it  takes  real  moral  courage  to  get  up  or  go 
to  bed  because  of  the  chilly  atmosphere. 
Don't  live  under  such  conditions — a 
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Pipeless  Furnace 

“The  Qne  You’ve  Heard  So  Much  About” 

will  make  every  room  in  your  home  attractive  and  “homey”  by 

keeping  it  as  warm  as  toast  in  zero  weather.  It  will  circulate  fresh, 

warm,  moist  air  evenly  to  every  corner  of  every  room  but  leave 

the  cellar  cool  so  that  produce,  stored  there,  will  not  spoil.  This  is 

the  kind  of  heating  physicians  recommend — the  kind  being  installed 

in  the  better  class  of  houses  today.  Put  it  in  vour  home,  thus  ad- 

»  *  * 

ding  to  its  comfort  and  increasing  its  value. 

Burns  Less  Fuel 

W  ith  a  New  Idea  you  can  cut  fuel  costs,  whether  you  use  hard  or  soft  coal,  wood  or 
gas.  You  get  rid  of  the  dust,  dirt  and  labor  of  tending  several  stoves.  Have  one  in¬ 
stead  of  several  fires,  and  get  more  heat. 

0 

Quickly  Installed — Low  Cost 

One  day  is  all  you  need  to  install  a  New  Idea,  no  al 
terations  to  be  made,  no  net-work  of  pipes  to  erect. 

The  cost  of  a  New  Idea  is  just  a  bit  more  than  one 
good  stove,  but  it  does  the  work  of  a  half  dozen. The 
patented  features  make  the  New  Idea  a  real  in¬ 
vestment.  The  frameless  feed  door  construction  alone 
puts  the  New  Idea  in  a  class  by  itself — no  dust — no 
gas — no  ashes  1  Every  part  is  carefully  made  and 
will  last  for  years. 

Provide  right  now  for  real  home  comfort  in  every  room. 

Write  for  full  information  and  name  of  New  Idea  dealer  in 
your  section.  Deliveries  can  be  made  promptly,  but  don’t 
delay. 

Every  New  Idea  Pipeless  Furnace  is  sold  under  a  positive 
and  absolutely  binding  written  guarantee. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPAISY 
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Also  Manufacturers  of  “^Superior”  T Varm  Air  Furnaces 
and  “Imperial"  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers. 

Box  50,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  proposition  for  the  right  kind 
of  agents 
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"Patented 


529  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


J I  HE  only 
*  prune, 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  freu 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

irri\  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,”  W.  P.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand,"  H.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.  .Morristown, Tenn. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,  15  Easton,  Pa. 


JmTTTmil  1 1  n  i  ii  i  M' 

WHITING-AD  AMS 

BRUSHES 


Demanded  by  Master  Workmen.  Advertised  by  All 
Users  as  the  Best.  Methods  of  Construction  Render 
Failure  Impossible. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  1 09  Years  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World 
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FREE 


WIRE 

SPLICER 


You’ll  say  It’s  the  handiest  tool  you 
over  had.  Sent  FREE,  postpaid.  Also 

BROWN’S  Latest  CATALOG 

of  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  BarbWire  and 
Hoofing.  It  is  the  greatest  money  saving  Book 
of  Bargains  I  ever  issued.  Over  160  styles  of 
Fencing.  Prices  rock  bottom.  Quality  highest. 
Sample  of  wire  eent  to  teat  and  orovo  Brown’s 
Double  Galvanized,  Basic  Open  Hearth  Steel 
"ence,  ia  the  most  durable  and  rust 
restating:.  Catalog  tells  bow- 
to  make  teet.  Brown  Pays  « 
tha  Freight.  Write  today. 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  259  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


10 


Direct  to  Farmer 
at  Wire  Mill  Prices 


CATALOG  FREE 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  DEPT.230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA  . 


i  American  Fence 


I  Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
!  rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere- 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

V  ■  , 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 

An  idea  fathered  by  the  American  Forestry  Associa¬ 
tion  is  gaining  great  impetus  and  favor  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  that  trees  shall  be  planted  in  parks  and  along  high¬ 
ways  in  honor  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  both  as  memori¬ 
als  to  the  dead  and  as  tributes  to  the  living  for  their  service 
to  their  country  in  time  of  stress. 

The  marker  suggested  is  shield  shaped,  inscribed  :  “  Memorial 

Tree— World  War,  1917-18— John  A.  Doe,  Co.  M,  327  Inf.” 

The  cost  of  planting  a  tree  is  so  small,  that  every  hero  may  have 
one  to  keep  green  his  memory  in  his  home  community  long  after  the 
present  generation  has  passed  on.  The  great  expense  of  marble  or 
granite  shafts  would  render  that  form  of  universal  memorial  impractical. 

In  his  pamphlet  presenting  this  idea,  President  Pack  of  the 
A.  F.  A.  says:  ' 

“At  best  a  tree  along  a  highway  is  somewhat  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.” 

The  hard  road  surface  prevents  a  normal  supply  of  moisture 
from  reaching  its  roots.  Therefore,  to  prevent  these  trees  from  being 
cut  down  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  as  were  many  of  the  boys  for 
whom  they  stand  as  memorials,  these  trees  should  be  planted  in  the 
way  to  give  them  the  best  possible  chance  for  life.  That  way  is 

THE  RED  CROSS  WAY 

The  process  is  safe  and  simple.  Anybody  can  understand  it; 
anyone  can  do  it. 

Our  free  Handbook  of  Explosives  No.  30  describes  and  illustrates 
the  method.  It  is  not  a  new  idea.  Many  prominent  nurserymen  en¬ 
dorse  it;  millions  of  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental  trees  have  been  planted 
in  blasted  holes  in  this  country. 

Write  for  the  Booklet  now  before  you  forget  it;  then  start  a 
Memorial  Tree  Planting  movement  in  your  community.  You  have 
your  war  heroes  to  honor. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Plants,  Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  all  principal  business  centers 

The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are 


Explosives;  Chemicals;  Leather  Substitutes;  Pyroxylin  Plastics; 
Paints  and  Varnishes;  Pigments  and  Colors  in  Oil;  Stains,  Fillers; 
Lacquers  and  Enamels;  Dyestuffs. 

For  full  information  address:  Advertising  Division 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Visit  Du  Pont  Products  Store  When  in  Atlantic  City 

mm 


Majestic  Combined  Anvil,  Vise  and  Drill 

Here  s  a  combination  outfit  of  extreme 


usefulness  that  is  making  a  big  hit”  with  farm¬ 
ers  all  over  the  country.  It  gives  you  for  instant 
use,  an  anvil,  vise  and  drill;  all  of  which  articles 
are  needed  on  the  farm.  A  lot  may  be  said  for 
this  handy  outfit,  but  we  figure  that  a30-day 
free  trial  on  your  place  will  say  more!  So 
we  wiii  ship  it  for  a  whole  month’s  test  before 
you  decide.  It  you  don’t  want  to  keep  it,  ship 
it  back  and  we’ll  pay  transportation  charges  both 
ways.  Outfit  is  made  of  cast  iron  and  steel  and 
is  finished  with  black  japan.  It  can  be  easily 

Send  This  Coupon 

Mail  coupon  for  free  30-day  test.  Decide  then  f 

Tiihothor  unn  wonf  to  hnv  UOIl  nrdPP  ^ 


whether  you  want  to  buy.  'Whether  you  order 
the  Combined  Anvil,  Vise  and  Drill  now  or  not,  . 
get  our  great  Book  of  Farm  Necessities,  Sep-  f  i 
arators.  Gas  Engines,  Washing  Machines,  r" 
Feed  Grinders  and  scores  of  useful  articles 
for  farm  use.  Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


The  HARTMAN  CO- / 

•401qL*  Salle  St-,  D«pt.  2286  Chicago  W 


'/ 

A 


Name.... 


Address.... 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND  Box  104  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Active,  reliable,  on 
salary,  to  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker 
in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


National  Organization  of  Farm  Bureaus 

At  the  great  risk  of  being  called  a 
“knocker,”  and  all  that,  which  charges  I 
might  be  able  to  weather,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  believe  it  all  wrong  to  establish  a 
national  organization  of  Farm  Bureaus 
on  any  such  scale  of  expense  as  is  pro¬ 
posed  and  being  very  actively  worked  for 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  proposed  to  es¬ 
tablish  such  afi  organization  at  a  cost  of 
50  cents  to  each  Farm  Bureau  member, 
and  Farm  Bureaus  are  being  everywhere 
asked.  I  believe,  to  increase,  their  member¬ 
ship  dues  to  meet  that  expense.  Let  us 
see  what  this  means.  It  means  something 
like  $30,000  a  year  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  perhaps  $400,000  for  the  whole 
country.  Viewed  in  another  light,  it 
means  that  out  of  a  membership  fee  of 
say  $2  a  year,  one  quarter  shall  be  divert¬ 
ed'  from  the  regular  county  work  and  put 
into  offices  and  office  equipment  and  ste¬ 
nographers  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
board  at  Washington.  Is  this  the  work 
the  Farm  Bureaus  of  the  country  were 
designed  to  do,  or  can  best  do? 

I  do  not  question  the  propriety  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  the  country  on 
occasion  represented  ,.t  Washington,  for 
which  there  should  be  ample  money  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Farm  Bureau  membership. 
In  fact,  I  believe  there  should  he  a  per¬ 
manent  office  maintained  by  farmers  in 
Washington,  but  I  very  seriously  doubt 
if  it  is  a  proper  function  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  to  maintain  such  an  office.  The  less 
the  Farm  Bureaus  can  have  to  do  with 
legislation  the  better.  The  abiding  prin¬ 
ciple  with  all  Farm  Bureaus  should  be  to 
‘saw  wood.”  The  plain  truth  is  there  are 
already  so  many  different  organizations  of 
farmers  permanently  in  Washington  that 
they  quarrel  among  themselves  as  to 
who’s  who.  Statesmen  must  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  whom  to  treat  with.  It  is 
not  so  in  labor’s  highly  efficient  single  bu¬ 
reau  in  Washington,  and  it  should  not  be 
so  with  farmers’  representation  there. 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  datus  c.  smith. 

In  my  judgment  the  trouble  with  the 
farm  representation  at  Washington,  and 
other  places  for  that  matter,  is  that  the 
bureaus  there  and  the  men  who  get  there 
(or  at  least  most  of  them)  are  self-ap¬ 
pointed  representatives  of  farmers.  The 
purposes  that  they  assume  to  represent 
do  not  originate  with  farmers,  and  for 
the  most  part  farmers  are  either  indiffei’- 
ent  to  them  or  in  some  cases  opposed  to 
them.  In  other  words,  the  spokesmen 
many  times  are  putting  up  a  pretense  and 
have  not  been  sent  there  by  farmers,  nor 
do  they  have  a  farm  sentiment  back  of 
them,  and  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  have  had  little  or  no 
real  influence  either  at  Albany  or  at 
Washington.  If  we  had  real  democratic 
farm  organizations,  run  and  supported  by 
!  farmers  themselves,  and  representatives 
j  selected  and  sent  with  a  message,  we 
would  get  greater  results.  Of  course  in 
this  case  there  would  be  the  danger  that 
the  self-appointed  men  now  on  the  job 
would  be  the  ones  selected  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  act  of  the  membership  of  the  organi¬ 
zations,  and  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  unable  to  get  a  real 
democratic  administration  in  so  many  of 
our  farm  organizations.  S.  c. 


and  quicklv  converted  from  a  vise  to  a  drill,  and 
in  itself  takes  the  place  of  several  high  priced 
tools.  Main  body  and  jaws  are  of  cast  iron, 
with  sliding  draw  bar.  Vise  handle  and  drill 
mandrel  of  high  carbon  steel  and  cutting  off 
hardie  is  high  grade  tool  steel.  Anvil  face  and 
jaws  are  ground,  polished  and  lacquered.  A 
chuck  is  also  regularly  furnished  with  the  outfit. 
Length  over  all  fully  extended,  28  inches.  Width 
5 %  ins.  Height  8)4  ins.  Width  of  jaws.  3)4  ins. 
Shipped  from  factory  in  Northern  Missouri. 
Shipping  weight  about  48  lbs. 

/"the” HARTMAN*  Co7~ 

4019  La  Salle  Street,  Dept.  2286  Chicago 

Enclosed  find  $1.00.  Send  the  Majestic  Anvil.'Vise  and  Drill 
Outfit  No.  453AN127  on  free  trial.  If  not  satisfactory,  will  send 
it  back  in  30  days  and  you  pay  transportation  both  ways,  and  re¬ 
fund  my  $1.  Otherwise  will  pay  $1.00  per  month  until  $5.75  is  paid. 


This  is  not  a  question  for  bitter  feeling 
and  strong  words,  but  a  plain  business 
proposition.  The  laborer  is  foolish  if  he 
works  on  a  farm  for  less  than  his  labor 
is  worth,  and  the  farmer  has  only  himself 
to  blame  if  he  keeps  on  producing  at  a 
loss.  The  farmer  should  in  a  common 
sense  way  take  care  of  himself. 

Kentucky.  geo.  m.  taylor. 

The  statement  of  the  New  York  Grange 
does  not,  in  my  opinion,  go  far  enough. 
To  force  down,  by  organized  effort,  the 
price  of  every  product  that  comes  from 
the  soil,  while  the  prices  of  other  pro¬ 
ducts  remain  stationary,  should  be  de¬ 
nounced  for  what  it  is,  viz.,  confiscation, 
pure  and  simple.  l.  ruppin. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  was  much  interested  lately  in  reading 
the  declaration  made  by  the  State  Grange 
at  Syracuse,  on  page  1387.  It  holds  the 
general  sentiment  of  many  farmers  I  have 
talked  to,  both  before  and  after  it  was 
made.  I  cannot  understand  the  declara¬ 
tion  nor  the  sentiment  that  prompted  it. 
I  thought  it  liad  been  shown  that  the 
cause  of  the  predicament  of  both  farmer 
and  city  worker  was  the  great  waste  in 
handling  and  a  vast  number  of  middle¬ 
men,  each  gouging  out  his  toll  until  there 
was  nothing  much  left  at  either  end  of 
the  line. 

There  is  enough  being  paid  for  farm 
products  in  the  cities  to  make  farmers 
rich  if  they  got  a  just  share  of  it.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  better  conditions  by  demanding 
lower  wages  in  (he  cities  appears  the 
height  of  folly.  True,  it  might  force  some 
labor  out  into  the  country  so  that  more 
might  be  produced,  but,  if  you  cannot 
make  ends  meet  on  your  present  produc¬ 
tion,  how  much  could  you  get  from  the 
dealers  if  you  produced  more? 

_  It  surely  is  not  labor  that  steals  con¬ 
signments.  buys  up  storage  space  to  force 
you  to  sell,  furnishes  poor  fertilizer  and 
worthless  chemicals,  and  pulls  a  hundred 
and  one  of  the  tricks  used  to  beat  farm¬ 
ers!  There  has  been  much  printed  lately 
in  Ttte  It.  N.-Y.  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  eountry  and  city.  Why 
not  start  in  by  finding  out  a  little  of  the 
actual  conditions  of  city  life,  especially 
the  life  of  the  worker,  who  is  your  main 
customer  in  the  end?  You  never  caught 
any  flies  with  vinegar,  did  you? 

New  York.  Paul  taylor. 


The  New  York  Grange  Statement 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  extract 
from  the  statement  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  printed  on  page  13S7.  Now,  I 
do  not  feel  that  as  farmers  we  have  any 
quarrel  with  the  city  laboring  man.  The 
latter  has  simply  through  organization 
gradually  increased  his  wages  and  bet¬ 
tered  his  conditions  of  employment.  If 
the  farmer  is  not  satisfied  with  what  he 
is  getting,  the  advice  of  the  laboring  man 
to  him  would  be  to  form  a  union  and 
strike.  In  other  words,  the  way  for  the 
farmers  to  get  their  rights  is  not  to.  plead 
with  the  general  public  to  see  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  or  to  depend  on  some  gov¬ 
ernmental  authority  to  decide  what  is  a 
fair  profit  for  each  man  to  make,  but  sim¬ 
ply  to  organize  and  not  produce  any  com¬ 
modity  unless  they  can  get  a  reasonable 
price  for  it.  There  has  been  too  much 
tnusliy  thinking  about  the  farmers’  place 
in  the  industrial  fabric.  There  has  beeu 
a  feeling  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  farm¬ 
er  to  feed  the  country  as  cheaply  as  pos¬ 
sible.  People  felt  toward  him  somewhat 
as  toward  a  minister ;  that  he  had  certain 
duties  to  the  public  and  should  not  thiuk 
too  much  about  his  remuneration..  That 
is  true  in  time  of  war,  but  in  time  of 
peace  it  should  he  clearly  recognized  that 
farming  is  simply  a  business ;  that  men 
go  into  it  to  make  a  living  for  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  just  as  they  go  into  the  business  of 
making  shoes  or  driving  street  cars.  Many 
farmers  employ  other  men.  I  cannot  see 
that  a  laborer  is  under  any  obligation  to 
work  for  a  farmer  for  less  than  he  could 
get  for  the  same  grade  of  work  elsewhere. 
The  farmer  should  not  ask  him  to  do  so. 
As  a  cold  business  proposition,  no  one 
would  expect  the  farmers  to  do  business 
at  a  loss.  Therefore,  the  farmers  should 
determine  the  prices  that  they  will  have 
to  obtain  for  their  different  crops  to  pay 
t.  eir  labor  adequate*  wages  and  to  make 
a  reasonable  profit,  and  simply  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  crops  for  which  such  a  price  can¬ 
not  be  secured. 


Adjustment  of  Farm  Labor 

The  New  York  Sun,  in  speaking  of  the 
way  Germany  is  proceeding  to  win  hack 
her  old  trade  advantage,  says: 

While  American  workers  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  throwing  away  their 
tools  or  for  the  most  part  only  playing 
with,  them,  the  workers  of  Germany  are 
digging  for  all  they  are  worth.  The  more 
testimony  we  get  on  the  revival  of  Ger¬ 
man  production  and  the  renewal  of  the 
German  hunt  for  foreign  markets,  the 
plainer  it  becomes  that,  unless  American 
producers  get  back  to  work  on  the  old 
basis  of  hard  licks  and  big  results,  we 
are.  doomed  to  a  trade  invasion  by  the 
nation  which  less  than  a  year  ago  seemed 
to  be  crumbling  under  the  guns  of  Foch’s 
allied  armies. 

There  is  no  question  about  that.  While 
workmen  in  this  country  are  striking  and 
holding  up  production,  the  Germans  are 
steadily  at  work  organizing  for  a  larger 
production  than  ever  before.  This  coun¬ 
try  will  be  left  in  the  industrial  race  if 
the  present  condition  is  kept  up,  and  that 
will  affect  all  classes  injuriously.  The 
unorganized  farmers  have  been  told  to  go 
to  work  and  increase  their  production 
without  any  guarantee  of  profit.  On  the 
other  hand,  organized  labor  proposes  to 
limit  production  so  as  to  increase  prices 
and  wages. 

A  note  from  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  says : 

The  boycott  of  labor  and  the  return  of 
the  farm  to  a  family  production  basis  was 
the  radical  solution  of  the  farm  labor 
problem  suggested  by  II.  B.  Walker,  irri¬ 
gation  engineer,  at  the  State  Irrigation 
Congress.  All  delegates  at  the  convention 
voiced  the  opinion  that  the  demand  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor  for  shorter  hours  and  more 
pay  was  the  most  serious  problem  with 
which  the  farmer,  especially  the  irrigating 
farmer,  is  now  facing. 

“We  can’t  have  the  farmer  work  18 
hours  to  feed  the  laborer  ou  a  six-hour 
day  basis,”  Mr.  Walker  continued.  “Much 
of  the  labor  shortage  today  is  not  due  so 
much  to  lack  of  men  as  it  is  to  the  recent 
rapid  decrease  in  the  working  hours,  to¬ 
gether  with  inefficient  services  rendered. 

“Intensive,  one-family  farming  must 
come  into  more  general  favor.  By  this  it 
is  understood  that  the  farm  will  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  immediate  membevs  of  the 
family  on  a  large  or  small  “  ’Ae,  depend¬ 
ing  primarily  upon  the  siz-  A'  the  family. 
This  affords  au  interests,  independent, 
operating  unit,  with  the  same  point  of 
view.  It  would  be  the  most  efficient  pro¬ 
ductive  basis  for  the  greatest  net  probe 
to  the  family.” 


4  BUCKLE  ALL  RUBBER  GAITER 


HEAVY  DULL  SANDAL 


Stop  Buying  Boots 
Every  Season ! 

Small  wonder  you  growl  about  the 
cost  of  living  when  you  must  dig 
down  into  your  pocketbook  to  buy 
a  couple  of  pairs  of  boots  every  year. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  farmers 
in  increasing  numbers  have  found 
a  way  out — they  are  wearing  Good¬ 
rich  “Hi-Press”  Footwear  that  out¬ 
lasts  several  seasons  and  costs  no 
more  than  the  other  kind. 

Take  a  tip  from  your  neighbor  and 
buy  Goodrich  Footwear.  You’ll 
find  Goodrich  more  comfortable, 
more  roomy,  more  pliable;  yet  snug 
and  shapely  with  thick,  tough  soles 
that  wear  like  steel. 

Remember 

All  styles  and  for  every  member  of 
your  family.  Boots  and  shoes  for 
farmers,  dairymen,  lumbermen, 
fishermen,  sportsmen,  miners  and 
laborers. 


You  can  tell  Goodrich  “Hi-Press” 
Rubber  Footwear  by  the  “Red  Line 
’Round  the  Top.” 

-f5,000  dealers  to  serve  you. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co 


tpany 


The  City  of  Goodrich— AKRON,  OHIO 
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Orchard  Notes 


Peach  Question  from  Pennsylvania 

I  am  thinking  of  planting  a  peach  or¬ 
chard  of  two  or  three  acres,  and  I  want 
a  little  advice  on  the  hardiest  varieties. 
I  wish  to  plant  more  Elberta  than  any 
other  kind.  Is  the  Hale  or  Million  Dollar 
peach  a  reliable  bearer?  How  much  later 
than  Elberta?  Has  it  the  same  kind  of 
a  blossom  as  Elberta?  Some  very  large 
peaches  are  shy  bearers.  Is  it  a  free¬ 
stone?  Some  catalogues  list  Carman  as 
free ;  it  is  an  abomination  to  sell.  People 
here  want  nothing  to  do  with  clings  or 
semi-elings.  Is  the  Belle  of  Georgia  a 
large  peach?  Is  it  a  freestone;  also  is  it 
a  hardy  peach  for  this  latitude,  15  miles 
north  of  Pittsburgh?  Is  the  Champion 
a  hardy  peach  and  a  free-stone?  Would 
Elberta,  Hale,  Belle  of  Georgia  and  Cham¬ 
pion  be  about  the  best  varieties  to  plant? 
Yellow  peaches  sell  the  best.  What  is  the 
proper  distance  apart  to  plant  peach 
trees?  Should  I  buy  wire  screen,  such 
as  screen  doors  are  made  of.  and  wrap 


Lola  instead  of  Carman.  The  Lola  is  a 
white  freestone  peach,  ripening  about  a 
week  after  Carman.  It  is  not  any  larger 
than  Carman,  but  being  a  freestone  would 
probably  sell  better  in  your  market  than 
Carman  would.  Lola  is  equal  to  Carman 
in  hardiness,  but  the  latter  is  a  cling,  or 
nearly  so  under  many  systems  of  culture 
and  in  many  localities. 


Roadside  Trees  and  Alfalfa 

The  Elmira  (X.  Y.)  Star-Gazette 
prints  a  letter  from  Highway  Commis¬ 
sioner  F.  S.  Greene,  in  which  he  advo¬ 
cates  planting  fruit  and  nut  trees  along 
the  public  highways.  He  would  also  seed 
Alfalfa  on  the  shoulders  of  these  roads : 

To  maintain  the  shoulders  which  bor¬ 
der  both  sides  of  the  pavements  of  our 


A  Crop  of  Potatoes  from  reelings 


a rouna  peach  i  r™*  end  close  at  top,  mak¬ 
ing  the  wire  three  or  "our  inches  in 
diameter  around  the  tr  :'es|:‘  Would  that 
keep  out  borers,  as  well  as  i  eing  a  safety 
device  against  rabbits  and  mice?  Do 
borers  stay  more  than  one  year  in  a  tree, 
or  do  they  get  out  each  year  and  become 
millers  and  lay  a  new  brood  the  next 
year?  C.  G. 

Gibsonia,  Pa. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  such  ques¬ 
tions  exactly  from  a  distance.  Some  local 
peach  gi’ower  who  knew  the  situation  and 
soil  could  do  much  better.  As  a  rule  we 
think  peach  growing  is  not  recommended 
commercially  in  that  section.  If  it  is 
started  only  the  hardiest  varieties  are 
successful,  excepting  seasons  where  the 
conditions  are  very  favorable.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  for  that  particular  district 
fruit  growers  recommend  such  sorts  as 
Greensboro,  Carman,  Champion  and  Cros¬ 
by,  with  a  few  Elbertas,  but  as  you  do 
not  want  cling  peaches,  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  fairly  successful  with  Belle  of 
Georgia,  Elberta,  and  possibly  Frances. 
As  to  the  .T.  II.  Hale  peach  we  have 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  re¬ 
ports  concerning  it.  From  what  has  been 
received  we  conclude  that  it  is  much  the 
same  as  Elberta,  it  being  understood  that 
the  Dale  is  really  a  bud-sport  from  an 
Elberta  tree.  We  conclude  that  the  Hale 
is  not  as  widely  adapted  to  general  cul¬ 
ture  as  Elberta  is.  It  ripens  at  about 
the  same  season  and  has  the  same  form 
of  blossom.  It  is  a  freestone,  but  not  as 
consistently  productive  as  Elberta.  In 
your  locality  we  think  that  Belle  of  Geor¬ 
gia  would  not  be  above  medium  size  in 
most  seasons.  It  is  a  freestone  and  fairly 
hardy.  In  your  section  we  suggest  that 
the  trees  be  planted  18  ft.  apart.  If  the 
land  is  good,  so  that  the  trees  will  grow 
large,  18  by  20  ft.  would  be  better. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  your  wire  screen 
will  prove  a  full  protection  against  the 
peach  borer.  The  eggs  might  be  laid  on 
this  wire  screen  and  the  young  insects 
crawl  through  it  to  the  tree.  A  thick 
whitewash  containing  lime  and  sulphur 
smeared  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  just 
before  Winter,  will  keep  off  mice  and  rab¬ 
bits.  The  eggs  from  which  the  peach 
borer  hatch  are  laid  in  .Tune  or  early  July. 
The  insect  completes  its  growth  in  one 
year.  The  insects  now  growing  will 
change  to  moths  next  Summer  and  lay 
another  brood  of  eggs.  If  you  have  a 
good  local  market  you  might  plant  some 


roads  now  costs  the  State  a  considerable 
sum.  These  shoulders  could  be  improved 
and  made  a  source  of  revenue  by  being 
planted  with  Alfalfa.  As  is  well  known, 
it  is  not  unusul  to  get  three  crops  of 
Alfalfa  during  the  season,  and  if  the 
road  shoulders,  which  are  about  the  width 
of  the  blade  of  a  mowing  machine,  were 
made  to  produce  Alfalfa  we  could  get 
more  tons  of  good  hay  from  them  than  the 
average  person  supposes. 

Probably  4,000  of  our  8,000  miles  of 
improved  roads  run  through  land  suitable 
for  the  raising  of  Alfalfa.  This  would 
mean  that  we  would  have,  counting  both 
shoulders,  a  field  of  Alfalfa  8,000  miles 
long  by  three  feet  wide,  equalling  ap¬ 
proximately  5,000  acres.  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  at  least  25  per  cent  cheaper 
to  harvest  Alfalfa  from  the  shoulders  of 


A  Start  in  Live  Stock 


our  roads  than  it  would  be  to  get  the 
same  amount  from  an  ordinary  field. 

In  addition  to  planting  the  shoulders 
of  the  roads  I  favor  planting  fruit  ami 
nut-bearing  trees  along  both  sides  of  our 
highways.  The  fruit  or  nuts  from  these 
trees  would  be  ripened  at  about  the  time 
we  lay  off  our  patrolmen  or  repair  gangs 
and  instead  of  laying  these  men  off  they 
could  be  used  to  harvest  the  crops,  and 
with  the  number  of  trucks  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  turning  over  to  the  Highway 
Department,  these  crops  could  be  quickly 
and  economical}’  transported  to  markets. 

The  farmer  who  sent  this  clipping  to 
us  says: 

Here  seems  to  be  an  easy  way  for  the 
State  to  make  some  money,  but  I  am 
afraid  they  will  need  their  patrolmen  to 
watch  their  trees  if  they  gather  any  fruit 
and  nuts.  w.  D.  K. 

Judging  from  the  way  thieves  take  the 
fruit  and  nuts  off  the  farms  they  would 
make  short  work  of  these  roadside  trees. 
The  scheme  looks  to  us  like  figuring  that 
if  one  hen  lays  250  eggs  all  you  have  to 


do  is  to  keep  10,000  liens — and  go  to 
Europe  on  the  proceeds. 


Cost  of  Growing  Sweet  Corn 

The  Maine  Sweet  Corn  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  gives  ‘the  following  itemized 

statement  of  the  cost  of  producing  one 

acre  of  sweet  corn  : 

Barn  dressing,  20  tons,  one-third 

charged  to  corn  crop .  $20.00 

Commercial  fertilizer,  000  lbs., 

at  $59.50  per  ton .  17.85 

Seed,  8  qts.,  at  80c .  2.40 

120  hours  man  labor,  at  80c  per 

hour .  30.00 

97  hours  horse  labor,  at  15c  per 

hour .  14.55 

Use  of  tools .  2  50 

Rent  of  land .  7.50 


Total  cost .  $100.80 

The  price  of  “cut”  corn  (that  is,  corn 
cut  from  the  cob)  is  given  at  five  cents 
per  pound.  The  average  cut  is  about 
2.000  lbs.  per  acre — a  price  which  just 
equals  the  cost  of  the  crop.  This  leaves 
the  fodder  as  profit.  In  many  cases  sweet 
corn  growing  is  a  side  line  with  dairying 
— the  stalks  being  used  as  silage.  Other 
varieties  of  corn  are  more  valuable  for 
silage  than  the  sweet  corn,  and  it  becomes 
quite  a  problem  to  decide  whether  the 
crop  pays  at  present  prices. 


Potatoes  Grown  from  Peelings 

Mrs.  W.  Golden,  of  New  York,  sends 
us  the  picture  reproduced  at  the  left. 
She  says:  “This  is  the  picture  of  my  son, 
John  W.,  and  daughter,  Cora  B.  Golden, 
gathering  my  potatoes,  which  1  raised 
from  potato  peelings.  I  peeled  the  pota¬ 
toes  and  ate  them,  and  planted  the  peel¬ 
ings.  with  good  results.” 


The  reporter  was  interviewing  the  aged 
colored  man  who  had  lived  110  years: 
“Have  you  ever  seen  Abraham  Lincoln?” 
he  asked.  “No,  sah,”  replied  the  colored 
centenarian  plus.  “Ah  used  to  ’membah 
seein’  Lincoln.  But  since  I  j’ined  de  Af¬ 
rican  Methodist  Church  ah  doan’  'mem¬ 
ber  seein’  him  no  iuoah.” — Credit  Lost. 


“City  Comfort  in  Any  H  omc” 


Can  be  installed  quickly 
and  easily 

Indoor,  Waterless, 
Odorless,  Sanitary, 
Convenient 


All  sizes.  Built  for  Homes,  Schools, 
Factories  and  Public  Buildings. 

DAIL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

210  Main  St.,  Lansing,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


|  The  Farmer  | 
I  His  Own  Builder  | 

|  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

=  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  EE 

—  °*  building  information  from  concrete  to  2! 

—  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

~  For  sate  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

EE  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  — 
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Know  Something  "'About  the 
‘‘Works”  in  the  Watch  You  Buy 

IF  you  open  your  watch  and  examine 
its  mechanism,  you  will  find  it  con¬ 
sists  substantially  of  two  supporting 
plates,  between  which  is  mounted  a  gearing 
of  meshed  wheels  to  take  care  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  recording  time.  This  is  called  the 
train,  which  we  will  speak  of  in  our  next 
advertisement. 


The  lower  supporting  plate  in  a  Waltham  watch  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  every  unit  revolves  and 
is  fixed.  It  is  bored  with  minute  holes  to  take  the 
pivots,  screws,  pinions,  etc. 


Waltham  Colonial  A 

Extremely  thin  at  no  sacrifice 
of  accuracy 

Maximus  movement,  21  jewels 
Riverside  movement,  19  jewels 

$150  to  $275 
or  more 

depending  upon,  the  cast* 


Tin’s  lower  plate  is  drilled  and  threaded  by  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  and  wonderf  ul  machines  ever  designed 
by  the  genius  of  man —  an  exclusive  Waltham  inven¬ 
tion  from  the  master-mind  of  Duane  H.  Church. 

Many  operations  are  accomplished  with  such  me¬ 
thodical,  automatic  regularity  that  one  instinctively 
imagines  that  a  marvelous  human  brain  guides  the 
extraordinary  operations  of  this  machine. 

It  makes  every  operation  (and  there  are  141)  with 
infinitesimal  exactness  to  the  ten  thousandth  part  of 
an  inch  —  flawless,  beautiful  in  its  complex  simplicity 
—  every  plate  a  replica  of  every  other  plate,  proving 
Waltham  standardisation  to  be  one  of  the  miracles 
of  American  mechanical  genius. 

The  plate  of  the  foreign-built  watch  is  subject  to  the  variations 
of  hand  process.  Made  to  variant  sizes  and  models  without  pre¬ 
cise  relation  to  the  parts  which  they  are  to  contain,  which  parts 
ore  made  elsewhere  in.  many  homes  and  small  shops,  by  hand. 

No  hand  work  could  ever  approximate  the  beautiful  and  flawless 
exactitude  of  this  Waltham  drilling  and  threading. 

So  when  you  buy  a  Waltham  watch  you  are  assured  of  a  stand¬ 
ardization  of  quality  and  leadership  which  has  placed  the  Wal¬ 
tham  watch  on  the  pedestal  of  world  dominion. 

This  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  In  which  you  will  find  a 
liberal  watch  education.  Sent  free  upon  request.  Waltham  Watch 
Company ,  Waltham,  Mass. 
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— and  great 
for  wear” 


A/r  ADE  from  liglit, 
medium  or  extra 
heavy,  Shirlev-woven 
elastic  webbing  —  for 
dress,  business  or  hard 
usage.  Length  to  suit 
your  height.  Metal  parts 
are  brass  and  will  not 
rust.  Guarantee  Band 
on  each  pair.  Be  sure 
the  name  —  “President” 
is  on  each  buckle — it 
stands  for  comfort,  ser¬ 
vice  and  satisfaction. 


CirniuituJ' 


Shirley,  Mass. 


Handles  Wet  and  Damp  Lime,  1 
Phosphate  and  Fertilizer  j 


The  first  successful  lime,  phosphate  and 
fertilizer  distributor.  Spreads  evenly  on  level 
or  hilly  land.  Patented  automatic  force 
feed  j  attaches  to  any  wagon  in  3  minutes. 
Save  Time,  Labor  and  Money  —  Handle 
Fertilizer  Only  Once. 

30  DAYS’ TRIAL,  You  run  no  risk 

Use  the  Holden  Lime,  Phosphate  and  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  30  days — put  it  to  every  test. 
If  it  does  not  do  all  we  claim  send  it  back 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded  promptly. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  special 
trial  order. 


THE  HOLDEN  CO.,  Inc.  \ 

Dept.  15  ::  Peoria,  Ill.  | 

— I 


South  Jersey  Farms  For  Sale 

BLACK  &  DAVENPORT  REALTY  CO. 

l\*arh  Street  ...  Iliiminonton.  X.  J. 


I.ife  worth  living.  For  list, 
information,  assist  tine  e, 
write  Statk  Hoard  or  Aoricultpub.  Dover,  Dki.awarl: 


FARMHOMES: 


FARM  STATIONERY 

'liars,  postpaid,  free.  A.  HOW  IK,  Printer,  lice  be,  I  t. 


Apple  BARRELS 

(•uglily  seasoned  material.  ROBT.  (HI. I. IKS,  Medina.  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  11.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Brice 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Poultry  Damage  in  Hayfleld 

T  have  leased  a  farm,  the  owner  living 
in  his  residence,  which  is  situated  about 
a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  my  farmhouse 
and  buildings.  There  is  a  hayfield  of 
about  three  acres  around  his  house,  which 
he  did  not  lease  to  us.  As  we  have  a 
large  flock  of  chickens,  some  naturally 
trespass  on  his  grass.  He  claims  the 
chickens  will  spoil  the  entire  hayfield  for¬ 
ever,  although  when  I  watch  the  chickens 
they  seem  to  chase  grasshoppers  and  other 
insects,  except  for  perhaps  a  few  yards, 
where  they  eat  some  grass.  I  am.  of 
course,  willing  to  pay  all  the  damage 
done  by  nyv  chickens.  What  is  your  opin¬ 
ion?  Will  they  spoil  this  hayfield  for¬ 
ever? 

New  Jersey.  J.  de. 

No — the  chickens  will  not  “spoil  the 
hay  forever.”  They  will  do  more  good 
than  harm  to  the  meadow.  Their  drop¬ 
pings  will  fertilize  it.  and  they  will  de¬ 
stroy  thousands  of  insects — from  grass¬ 
hopper  to  grubs.  They  may  tear  up  small 
patches  here  and  there  by  scratching  or 
dusting,  hut  this  damage  will  be  small 
compared  with  the  benefit  they  will  give. 

Celery  Blight 

My  celery  crop  seems  to  be  dying,  the 
leaves  and  stalks  turning  brown.  What 
is  it  and  what  can  I  do?  E.  v. B. 

Easton,  I'a. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  your  field  of 
growing  celery  is  affected  with  the  com¬ 
mon  celery  blight,  as  it  is  unusually  bad 
this  season.  Blight  seriously  affects  the 
well-known  variety  called  Golden  Self 
Blanching.  The  trouble  can  be  easily 
avoided  in  the  beginning  by  growing  that 
wonderful  uew  variety  called  F.asy 
Blanching.  It  is  seldom  attacked  by 
;  blight  of  the  leaves  or  by  the  rotting  of 
the  root  crowns. 

There  are  several  different  things  which 
will  cause  an  unhealthy  growth  of  celery. 
A  sour  soil  should  be  limed  before  the 
celery  plants  are  set.  While  a  moist 
soil  is  desirable,  celery  cannot  tolerate  a 
soggy  condition.  When  setting  celery 
plants  in  the  field,  amateur  growers  may 
double  up  the  long  maiu  root  instead  of 
keeping  it  straight,  or  else  trimming  it 
to  about  2t  $  ins.  long  before  it  is  set. 
If  the  tap-root  is  doubled,  it  results  in  the 
development  of  a  compact  cluster  of  hairy 
'  roots  and  a  worthless  crop  of  celery. 

The  common  celery  blight  is  easily 
identified  by  the  presence  of  brown  spots 
upon  the  older  leaves.  The  spots  are 
about  the  size  of  a  pinhead,  and  when 
,  they  become  thick  enough,  they  cause  the 
I  entire  leaf  to  die.  Generally  speaking 
there  are  no  cures  for  plant  diseases ; 
however,  by  spraying  every  week  or  two 
with  a  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  it 
is  possible  to  prevent  or  to  reduce  the 
losses  caused  by  the  blighting  of  celery, 
cantaloupes,  tomatoes,  etc.  It  is  now  too 
late  in  the  season  to  spray  for  celery 
blight.  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City 
the  market  gardeners  store  their  celery 
for  Winter  during  the  first  few  days  of 
November.  At  that  time  the  blighted  out¬ 
side  leaves  are  removed  before  the  celery 
is  stored.  However,  the  keeping  quality 
of  blighted  celeray  is  seriously  reduced, 
so  that  it  is  usually  better  to  sell  or  use 
the  blighted  material  as  soon  as  con¬ 
venient.  R.  W.  D.  B. 

Ages  of  Common  Birds 

Can  anyone  tell  me  how  long  our  com¬ 
mon  birds  live?  It  is  evident  that  they 
are  long-lived,  but  how  many  years  are 
they  with  us?  H.  D.  c. 

Comparatively  little  is  definitely  known 
regarding  this  matter,  but  we  are  able 
to  give  you  some  general  information.  In 
the  following  list  of  species  the  figures 
after  each  refer  to  the  maximum  number 
of  years  that  each  bird  lias'  been  known 
to  attain.  This,  however,  in  many  cases 
is  probably  greater  than  the  normal  life 
of  the  species. 

Thrush,  15  to  25;  swallow,  9;  canary, 
20;  cardinal,  21;  raven,  t>9 ;  magpie,  21; 
large  owls,  08;  golden  eagle,  40;  white 
pelican.  41 :  cormorant,  23 :  large  blue 
heron,  00;  swan,  102;  mallard,  20;  other 
ducks,  11  to  23 ;  oyster-catcher,  30 ; 
herring  gull,  44  :  wandering  albatross,  40. 

W.  (’.  HENDERSON, 

Acting  Chief  of  Biological  Bureau. 


Grafting  on  Root  Sprouts 

I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  come  across 
the  system  I  am  pursuing  with  an  old 
orchard  here?  When  I  notice  that  a  tree 
is  definitely  on  the  decline.  I  graft  on  a 
root  sprout  of  that  tree,  and  after  a  year 
or  so  remove  the  tree.  1  have  some  very 
sturdy  young  trees  to  show  as  a  result, 
and  would  prefer  it  to  top-working  in 
many  cases,  where  a  change  of  varieties 
is  needed.  l.  uuppin. 

This  is  a  new  one  to  us,  but  perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  have  tried  it.  If  so 
we  would  like  to  know  how  these  young 
trees  come  on  after  the  old  tree  is  cut  out. 


Better  Cattle  and  Hogs 
a!  20%  Less  Feed  Costs 

It  has  been  conclusively  proved  by  experts  that  one- fifth 
of  all  grain  fed  animals  WHOLE  goes  thru  undigested — a 
total  loss.  Ground  feed,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ENTIRETY 
digested.  Hence  it  saves  that  waste — enables  you  to  feed 
FREE  one  animal  out  of  every  five.  And  it  means  slicker, 
fatter  stock  and  more  profits  with  less  labor  for  you. 


AMERICA’S  LEADING  FEED  MILL 


This  feed  mill  is  the  first  to  meet  every  grinding  requirement. 
Grinds  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  all  kinds  of  grain;  grinds  'em  with 
clover,  alfalfa,  roughage  and  concentrates  into  the  finest,  most 
nourishing  of  meals — saves  fuel — saves  labor. 

Thousands  of  Edges 

Letz  patented  self-sharpening,  steel  grinding  plates  arc  the  marvel  of 
the  age.  Thousands  of  keen,  seissor-iike  cutting  edges  shear,  grind, 
pulverize,  all  in  one  operation.  Beats  all  other  processes  in  speed  !  fine- 
cutting  I  capability !  durability. 

.Write  Today  For  2  Valuable  Free  Books 

One  book  describes  the  Letz  Mill,  gas  and  hand  power ;  gives  its 
scores  of  advantages,  quotes  prices ;  the  other  tells  how  to  feed  farm 
animals  with  best  results  at  lowest  cost.  Write  for  books  today. 


Letz  Manufacturing  Co. 

310  E.  Road,  Crown  Point,  Indiana 

26  Centrally  located  branches  insure 
quick  service  everywhere  19 


Grinds 
Anything 
Grindable 
At  Lowest 
Cost  of  Feed 
and  Labor 


9  Sizes 
22  Styles 
2  to  40  H.  P. 


PON‘ 


TOOLS 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capons  grow  twice  as  large  on 
the  same  amount  of  feed  and 
.  bring  twice  the  price  per  pound. 
Send  tor  Complete  set  or  reliable,  prae-  JO  CO 
FREE  ticai.  easy-to-use  Capon  Tools  LJU 
CaponBook  —full-  illustrated  instructions  includ¬ 
ed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

G.  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO.  Est.  tui-i 

8238  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SproutedOatS 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE 

GRAIN  SPROUTERS 

Produce  the  easily  digested  vapor-bath  spronts.  the 
vegetable  milk,  and  the  grape  sugar  that  bring  the 

hl'rr  n  .  J . . . .  Lilt- J  * 


Cl-OS  E-TO- NATURE  CO..  7  Front  St.,  Colfax,  low. 
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In  the  USTUS  Limousette  you  get  Limousine  comfort  with  a  Ford 
touring  car  or  roadster  at  an  exceedingly  low  price. 

The  practicability  of  it  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  it  can  be  used  in 
connection  with  your  standard  Ford  body  and  top  without  making 
alterations.  The 


UslUS 


FOR  FORDS 


Foi 


Fit 


Make  Your  Ford  a  Closed  Car 


DAFOE-EUSTICE  CO.,  INC. 

Manufacturer* 

1166  W.  Jefferson  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Distributers: 


Features  of  USTUS  Limousette 

Provides  closed  car  comfort  in  bad 
weather. 

Is  combined  with  standard  Ford  body 
and  top  without  alteration*. 

Eliminates  inconveniences  of  awk¬ 
ward  side  curtains. 

Instantly  converted  into  open  or  clos¬ 
ed  car.  Gives  clear  vision  f'om  front 
or  sides. 

Price,  $46  for  Touring  Car;  $30 


GEO.  W.  COPP  COMPANY 
236  W.  54th  St.,  New  York  City.N.Y. 

UNIVERSAL  MOTOR  COMPANY 
1012  E.  Broad  Sf.  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Dafoe-Eustice  Company,  Inc.,  is 
also  the  manufacturer  of  the  USTUS 
standardized  guaranteed  line  of  pro¬ 
tective  canvas  cover*.  They  also  make 
USTUS  automotive  specialties  of  can¬ 
vas  and  imitation  leather.  Send  for 
catalog  todav- 

for  Roadster,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


can  be  transformed  instantly  from  a 
cozy,  closed,  winter  car  to  an  open 
machine  for  oummer. 

Easy  to  Operate 

The  Roller  Windows  respond  at  a  light 
touch.  Even  a  child  can  operate  them 
with  ease. 

The  construction  is  sturdy  yet  light— 
it  weighs  only  40  pounds.  It  provides 
clear  vision — front  and  sides— is  free 
from  rattles  and  vibration  aud  can  be 
equipped  to  your  car  in  an  hour. 


This  practical  utility  is  now  furnish¬ 
ing  convenient  protection  to  thousands 
of  Ford  owners. 

The  USTUS  Dealer  in  your  town  will 
be  glad  to  demonstrate  to  you  the 
advantages  of  the  USTUS  Limousette. 
See  him  now  or  write  to  your  nearest 
Distributor  for  further  information. 

75,000  Sold 
During  First  120  Days 

Better  call  or  write  promptly  to  assure 
quick  delivery.  Seventy-five  thousand 
Limousettes  were  sold  during  the  first 
120  days. 


GRANGERS 

=LIME= 


“  The  Standard  by  Which  All  Agricultural 
Limes  Are  Compared  ” 

Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 

GRANGERS 

SALES  OFFICES: 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Bridgewater,  Mass. 

1 74  Frelinghuysen  Ave. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


LIME  CO. 

WORKS: 

West  Stockbridge, 
Mass. 
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Various  Horticultural  Notes 


Cuilding  a  Crcenhouse 
Part  I. 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  greenhouse 
about  18x40  ft.  A V ill  you  tell  me  how 
high  it  should  be,  and  how  many  feet  of 
2-in.  liotwater  pipes  do  I  need?  I  would 
like  to  have  a  hot-water  boiler  for  heating. 

J.  r. 

Would  you  give  me  some  information 
about  building  a  greenhouse  that  would 
be  large  enough  to  grow  about  15.000  to 
20.000  potted  plants?  I  suppose  oue  end 
would  he  good  to  start  the  plants  if  a  par¬ 
tition  were  placed  between.  I  do  not 
want  to  build  an  expensive  house,  hut  one 
that  would  he  good  three  or  four  years. 
I  don’t  know  anything  about  a  greenhouse 
and  would  like  a  diagram  and  list  of 
materials.  Could  it  he  heated  with  a 
cannonball  stove,  and  how?  It  gets  pretty 
cold  here,  and  I  want  to  sow  the  seeds, 
such  as  tomato,  pepper,  celery  and  cab¬ 
bage,  in  February.  Could  a  person  make 
oue  out  of  hotbed  sash,  aud  if  so  what 
size?  w •  G.  K. 

Kenosha,  Wis 

House  of  IIotbed  Sash. — I  am  sorry 
the  size  of  pot  IV.  G.  Iv.  had  in  mind  was 
not  mentioned,  as  we  have  them  from 
1 1/3  in.  to  12  in.  or  more.  If  214  in.  pots 
are  used  a  square  foot  will  hold  about  20, 
so  we  will  figure  on  a  house  20  ft.  wide 
by  50  ft.  long,  which  will,  walks  being 
counted  out,  hold  around  15,000.  A  house 
of  this  size  could  be  constructed  of  hot¬ 
bed  sash  possibly  more  cheaply  than  of 
regular  sash  bars  used  in  greenhouse  con¬ 
st  ruction.  For  a  house  20  ft.  wide,  3  ft. 
x  6  ft.  sash  would  do,  using  two  sash  on 
each  side  in  place  of  a  sash  bar  12  ft. 
long.  A  purline  would  have  to  be  placed 
midway  between  the  eaves  and  ridge, 
where  the  sash  would  be  joined  together. 
The  upper  sash  would  he  hinged  to  the 
ridge,  or  at  least  every  other  one  should 
be  fastened  so  as  to  be  in  position  to  be 
raised  for  ventilation.  Some  method 
would  have  to  he  devised  to  hold  the  lower 
edge  firmly  iu  position  when  it  is  raised 
or  lowered,  as  a  high  wind  would  be  very 
destructive  to  sash  not  properly  secured. 
All  the  sash  should  he  firmly  fastened, 
and  the  upper  row  should  extend  several 
inches  over  the  lower  to  avoid  drip.  I  >rip 
would  he  one  of  the  serious  obstacles,  to 
the  sash  construction.  Another  objection 
would  be  the  lack  of  sunlight,  though  this 
would  uot  be  such  a  serious  handicap 
where  the  house  is  iutcuded  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  vegetable  plants  exclusively.  Hot¬ 
bed  sash  usually  are  not  very  heavy  in 
construction,  aud  the  G-ft.  span  from 
eaves  to  purliue  may  not  he  sufficiently 
strong  to  support  a  heavy  snowfall  with¬ 
out  damage. 

Sash  Bars. — The  regular  greenhouse 
sash  bar  is  grooved  to  carry  off  drip  from 
the  condensation  inside  the  house,  aud  is 
usually  2*4  in.  deep,  which  makes  a  bar 
ample  in  strength  to  withstand  a  pretty 
heavy  snow  when  the  bars,  are  spaced  for 
16-in.  glass,  which  is  the  size  most  in  use 
for  commercial  houses.  The  sash  bar  will 
require  a  purline  of  lh£-in.  pipe  as  a 
support  in  the  center,  which  will  with¬ 
stand  a  pretty  heavy  weight  of  snow. 
The  hotbed  sash,  in  order  to  stand  the 
same  weight,  would  need  an  extra  purline 
in  the  center  of  each  sash,  or  three  on 
each  side  of  the  ridge. 

Heating. — A  house  of  this  size  could 
be  heated  with  a  few  stoves,  even  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  thought  how  many  I  could  uot 
say.  If  would  uot  be  a  difficult  matter 
to' try  this  out  by  iustalliug  two  of  pretty 
fair  size  and  then  adding  another  if  these 
are  found  inadequate.  The  stoves  eouhl 
be  placed  near  the  ends  of  the  house  in 
a  pit  dug  several  feet  deep.  The  heat 
will  circulate  much  more  satisfactorily 
if  each  .stove  is  entirely  encircled  with  a 
sheet  iron  shield,  extending  to  within  about 
10  in.  of  the  soil  on  which  the  stove 
stands,  and  a  foot  or  two  above  the  top. 
This  shield  should  he  20  or  24  in.  larger 
than  the  outside  diameter  of  the  stove. 
Anyone  trying  out  this  simple  device 
where  a  .stove  is  used  to  heat  a  rather 
large  room  (especially  if  it  is  oblong) 
will  he  surprised  at  the  results  obtained. 
Stoves  will  heat  up  much  quicker  than  a 
hot-water  system  would,  and  when  the 
fire  dies  out  the  temperature  will  fall 
much  more  rapidly  than  where  there  are 
a  lot  of  pipes  filled  with  hot  water  to 
keep  on  circulating  and  giving  off  heat 
oven  after  the  fire  gets  quite  low.  An¬ 
other  disadvantage  is  the  drying  effect  of 
the  relatively  higher  temperature  of  the 
stove  over  the  hot-water  system.  You 
will  have  to  watch  the  soil  carefully — 
especially  while  seed  is  germinating — to 
avoid  loss  from  this  cause. 

Transplanting  Seedlings. — It  will 
he  a  very  easy  matter  to  partition  one 
end  off  in  which  to  grow  the  seedlings  to 
the  proper  size  for  transplanting.  Here 
in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  there  are  no  vege¬ 
table  plants  potted  unless  they  are  or¬ 
dered  for  a  special  purpose.  They  are  all 
transplanted  into  flats  about  12x18  or  20 
in.  by  3  in.  deep,  usually  108  plants  to 
the  flat,  and  sold  for  100.  A  spotting 
board  with  the  correct  number  of  pegs 


is  used  to  mark  the  fiat  for  planting. 
Plants  are  grown  here  by  the  hundred 
thousand  each  season  in  this  manner,  the 
wholesale  price  being  around  75c  per  flat 
for  cabbage,  00c  to  $1  for  tomato,  with 
somewhat  higher  rates  for  pepper,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  eggplant.  The  latter  very 
often  is  grown  in  pots,  this  being  the 
exception  to  the  rule. 

Temporary  Structures. — If  you  real¬ 
ly  wish  to  build  a  temporary  structure  to 
la  t  only  a  few  seasons  with  the  ability 
to  take  it  down  and  move  it  easily,  the 
sash  house  would  be  the  proper  structure 
to  consider — but  right  here  is  another 
thing  to  take  into  consideration :  You 
cannot  possibly  hope  to  erect  a  green¬ 
house,  no  matter  how  cheaply  constructed . 
and  abandon  it  in  a  few  gears  and  make 
any  money  in  the  venture.  The  very  best 
materials  obtainable  should  be  used,  and 
the  construction  should  be  thorough  in 
every  manner.  The  most  economical  man¬ 
ner  would  be  to  start  a  house  say  20  ft. 
wide  and  build  as  long  as  your  finances 
will  permit,  making  one  end  permanent, 
and  the  other  fasten  in  temporarily  so 
that  if  it  is  desired  to  extend  the  area 
at  any  time,  extra  length  could  easuy  be 
added.  If  heated  with  hot  water,  unions 
could  be  inserted  iu  each  coil  of  pipe  at 
the  temporary  end,  which  would  make  it 
very  easy  to  connect  the  new  addition  to 
the  heating  system  without  any  alteration 
at  the  heater.  A  good  substantial  house 
could  be  erected  and  heated  with  stoves 
for  a  few  years,  which  would  bring  the 
cost  very  much  lower  than  if  hot  water 
was  installed  at  the  start. 

Hot  Water  System. — A  house  20  ft. 
wide  will  require  12  lines  of  2-in.  pipe 
to  maintain  a  temperature  of  50  degrees 
when  the  outside  temperature  is  zero, 
with  an  additional  2  per  cent  of  pipe 
to  the  12  lines  added  for  each  degree  the 
tempera,  .re  is  likely  to  drop  below  zero ; 
50  degrees  is  not  warm  enough  for  tomato 
and  pepper  plants,  though  it  is  ample  for 
cabbage.  A  partition  could  be  erected, 
and  one  end  kept  warmer  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  extra  lines  of  pipe.  For  a  house 
20x50  ft.  a  grate  surface  of  not  less  than 
20  iu.  square  should  be  installed,  though 
less  attention  would  be  needed  with  a 
grate  area  of  near  double  this  size.  One 
of  the  most  serious  mistakes  many  be¬ 
ginners  make  is  to  install  a  boiler  that  is 
too  small  for  the  work  to  be  done.  The 
result  is  constant  attention  required  in 
cold  weather,  with  the  worry  that  if  it 
should  get  a  little  colder  something  may 
freeze.  A  boiler  that  must  be  forced  hard 
is  not  nearly  as  economical  in  the  use  of 
fuel  as  oue  that  is  really  larger  than 
necessary.  With  hot  water  aud  a  boiler 
nearly  twice  the  size  actually  needed  and 
the  tire  properly  hauked  off  iu  the  evening, 
no  attention  will  be  necessary  till  the 
next  morning.  This  extra  boiler  capacity 
is  not  so  essential  where  a  fireman  is  on 
duty  throughout  the  night,  though  even 
then  it  is  a  great  satisfaction — as  we  have 
found  out  from  experience,  and  now  our 
boiler  capacity  is  one-fourth  larger  than 
actually  required. 

Type  of  Boiler. — My  first  choice  of 
a  boiler  would  he  a  return  tubular,  if  a 
good  secoud-hand  one  could  be  found ; 
10  horsepower  would  do,  though  slightly 
larger  would  not  be  amiss.  If  a  new 
boiler  would  have  to  be  purchased,  a 
sped  1  greenhouse  boiler  erected  without 
tubes,  from  sheet  steel,  has  been  giving 
excellent  satisfaction.  This  is  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  cast  iron,  iu  safety  and  economy, 
though  the  cast-iron  boiler  may  last 
longer,  if  it  does  not  crack.  A  few  years 
ago  I  knew  of  many  florists  who  installed 
tv st-iron  boilers,  and  today  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  every  one  has  replaced 
them  with  steel  boilers,  and  one  of  these 
men  has  had  several  sections  crack. 

Piping. — The  boiler  should  be  placed 
low  enough  so  that  the  top  will  be  several 
feet  below  the  returns.  A  3-in.  flow  and 
r  turn  will  be  large  enough  for  a  house 
50  ft.  long,  hut  if  there  is  any  likelihood 
of  future  extension  larger  flows  and  re¬ 
turns  should  he  installed.  Four  flows  aud 
eight  returns  would  be  the  couveutioual 
arrangement,  the  flows  beiug  placed  over 
head  and  supported  on  the  purlines,  aud 
the  returns  being  hung  on  brackets  on  the 
side  walls.  The  main  How  is  carried 
to  the  highest  point  of  the  system,  and 
all  the  Hows  and  returns  fall  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  an  inch  iu  10  feet,  back  to 
the  boiler.  An  expension  tank  large 
enough  to  hold  one-twentieth  of  all  the 
wat  :  iu  the  system  should  be  placed 
several  feet  higher  than  the  highest  point 
of  the  flow.  This  tank  should  be  con¬ 
nected  to  the  return  near  the  boiler,  ami 
a  small  pipe  should  he  connected  into  the 
top  of  the  main  flow  at  the  highest  point 
aud  carried  over  the  top  of  the  expansion 
tank,  f  his  small  pipe  will  carry  off  all 
the  ajr  in  the  system  and  will  always 
keep  it  free  of  air.  All  pipe  should  have 
au  even  fall  toward  the  boiler;  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  no  air  poJkets  can 
form  iu  a  depression  at  any  point,  as  a 
very  small  amount  of  air  will  interfere 
with  the  circulation  very  markedly,  or 
stop  it  entirely.  elmkr  j.  weaver. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


Tramp:  “Please,  sir,  will  you  give  me 
a  shillin’  to  get  something  to  eat?”  Be¬ 
nevolent  Gentleman  :  “You’ve  got  a  six¬ 
pence  in  your  hand  uow.  What's  that 
for?”  Tramp:  That’s  to  tip  the  waiter.” 
— Loudon  Passing  Show. 
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CASE 

cyiractor  {Plows 

Your  Tractor  Deserves  the  Best  Plow 

Your  tractor  becomes  a  better  investment  the  moment  you  hitch  on  a  J.  I.  Case 
Tractor  Plow.  You  will  plow  more  acres  per  day  at  lower  cost,  and  have  a  more  pro¬ 
ductive  seed-bed. 

Its  light  draft  permits  of  rapid  plowing.  That  is,  perfect  plowing  at  better 
speed.  This  is  due  to  the  uniform  depth  of  furrow,  the  even  pull  on  all  bottoms,  the 
complete,  scientific  design  which  gives  best  possible  plowing  with  minimum  “drag.’* 

For  over  forty  years  farmers  everywhere  have  relied  on  J.  I.  Case  Plows.  Their 
experience  has  shown  that  with  these  capable  plows  they  can  do  not  only  more  work 
but  better  work.  The  J.  I.  Case  Tractor  Plow  represents  the  best  of  a  half-century 
of  successful  plow  development.  It  is  the  logical  tractor  plow  for  you  to  buy. 

It  is  strong  and  substantially  built  of  first-quality  materials.  It  is  lasting  and 
durable.  It  is  light  weight  and  short  coupled.  It  is  simple  and  sure  of  operation.  It  is 
designed  specifically  for  tractor  use  and  has  a  performance  record  beyond  compare. 

The  Case  Tractor  Plow  is  built  as  a  3-bottom  unit.  One  share  can  be  dropped 
for  2-bottom  work,  or  two  plows  can  be  coupled  to  form  4,  5  or  6  bottoms  when 
needed.  We  also  build  10-inch  and  12-inch  bottoms  in  various  sizes  and  types 
designed  for  heavy  or  light  tractors  and  for  any  soil  or  any  requirements. 

Consider  the  outstanding  superiorities  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Tractor  Plow.  Have  your 
dealer  demonstrate  it  or  write  us. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 

Dept.  TP  14 


Branches  at 

Omaha,  Neb. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Dallas,  Texas. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


D° Ua nd^ No r t her n  blaho™61*10'  California>  Distributor  for  California,  Oregon,  Washington 

T  is  txi  bu  t  ore  for*  Wes  ter  n^i C  anada°  an  y  ‘  Ltd-  Wmnipeg.  Saskatoon  and  Calgary. 

Fa* rH as t eructates  *  <'ompany’  Ilic"  BosU,n.  New  York  and  Baltimore,  Distributors  for 
Distributors  Everywhere 
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There  are  88  points  on  the  J.  I. 
Case  Tractor  Plow  that  are  ex¬ 
amined  and  inspected  before  leav¬ 
ing  our  factories.  This  is  positive 
assurance  that  your  Case  Tractor 
Plow  will  measure  up  to  your 
highest  expectations. 

Consider  the  following,  which 
are  only  a  few  of  the  advantages 
of  the  J.  I.  Case  Tractor  Plow: 

1.  Light  draft,  resulting  from  sci¬ 
entific  design  and  use  of  highest 
quality  materials. 

2.  Lifting  device  operated  by 
strong  chains;  of  simple  design. 

3.  Bottoms  always  lifted  uniform 
height  above  soil  surface  re¬ 
gardless  of  plowing  depth. 

4.  Extra  -  width  land  wheel  is 
stronger  and  carries  the  weight 
better. 

5.  Re-inforced  tension-spoKe  con¬ 
struction  locks  entire  wheel 
into  one  lasting,  complete  unit. 
Wheels  cannot  come  loose  in 
hub. 

6.  Wheel  boxes  are  dust-proof 
and  retain  the  oil. 

7.  The  “I” -Beam  brace  on  3-bot 
tom,  14-inch  plow  gives  abso 
lute  rigidity  and  great  strength 

8.  Gauge-block  method  of  align 
ment  insures  correct  plowing 
position  of  shares  and  permits 
easy  removal  and  replacement 
of  bottoms. 

9.  Pin-brake  hitch  is  standard  J. 
I.  Case  equipment.  Simple  and 
positive  in  action.  Saves  broken 
shares. 

10.  Case  mold-boards  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shaped  to  best  handle 
every  plowing  need. 

11.  Depth  levers,  once  set,  need  not 
be  changed  at  end  of  furrow,  or 
when  lifting  plow  from  ground. 
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Vegetables  and  Fruits 


Making  a  Potato  Soil 

We  liave  a  reader  in  New  England 


who  says  he  has  a  piece  of  land,  well 
drained,  but  worn'  out  with  long  cropping. 
ITe  wants  to  prove  that  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes  can  be  grown  on  this  soil  in 
1921.  How  can  he  best  go  at  it — econ¬ 
omy  not  so  very  necessary? 

Every  piece  of  land  has  its  own  pe¬ 
culiar  problem  and  all  we  can  do  is  to 
give  general  advice — based  on  what  we 
have  done  on  our  own  farm.  A  potato 
soil  should  be  well  drained  and  open,  full 
of  organic  matter  and  with  an  abundance 
of  plant  food.  Most  “worn-out”  soils 
are  sour  and  very  deficient  in  organic 
matter.  The  potato  should  uot  be  planted 
in  an  alkaline  soil,  as  that  would  increase 
scab,  yet  the  soil  must  not  he  too  sour. 
We  should  start  at  once  and  fit  that  soil 
by  plowing  and  harrowing.  Then  sow 
one  bushel  of  rye  and  five  pounds  of 
Alsike  clover  seed  per  acre.  We  would 
use  a  small  amount,  say  TOO  lbs.  of  lime¬ 
stone  per  acre,  with  the  rye,  to  fit  the  soil 
and  increase  the  crop.  In  the  Spring  we 
would  scatter  four  to  five  tons  of  manure 
to  the  acre — right  on  the  growing  rye 
and  clover.  The  object  of  this  manure 
is  to  bring  in  the  needed  bacteria  to  help 
decay  the  rye  and  clover  when  it  is 
Plowed  under.  It  has  been  found  that  a 
little  manure,  put  on  the  green  crop  in 
this  w  ay,  will  add  g 
much  the  same  as 

or  with  the  commercial  bacteria  will  help 
Alfalfa  or  clover. 

The  rye,  clover  and  manure  should  be 
plowed  under  early  enough  to  sow  oats 
and  Canada  peas.  We  use  three  bushels 
of  oats  and  five  pecks  of  peas  to  the 
acre.  With  this  crop  we  would  use  MOO 
lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  and  100  lbs.  of 
potash  per  acre.  That  will  give  a  stronger 
growth  of  peas — and  the  more  peas  the 
more  nitrogen.  The  oats  and  peas  are 
to  be  plowed  under  in  late  June.  Then 
the  ground  is  well  fitted  and  a  variety  of 
.•ow  peas,  like  Early  Black,  drilled  2 ]A  ft. 
apart.  These  would  be  cultivated  until 
middle  August,  and  then  rye  and  Alsike 
clover  seeded  right  in  the  cow  peas  and 


few  years.  Most  of  the  few  growers  who 
have  been  caring  for  their  apples  here 
the  past  few  years  are  realizing  well  from 
the  renovation.  This  is  an  incentive  to 
the  others,  who,  seeing  at  first  hand  what 
can  he  done  in  their  neighborhood,  are 
making  their  plans  to  ln-ing  about  like 
results. 

Prom  talks  with  peach  growers  of  this 
vicinity  the  inclination  is  to  plant  ouly 
such  varieties  that  have  been  proven 
hardy  in  wood  and  bud,  giving  second 
thought  to  quality.  Few  peaches  are  .ever 
shipped  into  this  section  even  in  big  crop 
years,  so  that,  the  local  markets  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  peaches  grown 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  As  a  result 
the  consumer  is  not  particular  as  to  the 
variety  so  loug  as  ripe  yellow’  peaches  are 
available.  Among  the  varieties  that  are 
proving  their  worth,  both  as  to  quality 
and  hardiness,  Rochester  probably  holds 
first  place.  Elberta  has  probably  been 
more  planted  than  it  ever  will  again  be 
here. 

The  demand  for  apple  varieties  is  large¬ 
ly  for  the  early  or  mid-season  kinds. 
Duchess  lias  been  generally  planted  and 
continues  to  be.  Tt  attains  tine  size  and 
color.  Wealthy  and  McIntosh  follow, 
with  the  standard  sorts,  as  Baldwin, 
Greening.  King  and  Spy  as  last,  choice. 
One  variety  that:  has  proven  of  value  iu 
the  windswept  forelaud  of  the  county, 
more  general  plantings. 
It  hangs  remarkably  well  in  winds  and 
it  attains  size  and  color  that,  surpasses 
any  that  I  have  ever  seen  grown  iu  New 
York.  From  the  reports  that  I  have 
just  seen  as  to  its  returns  when  stored,  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  apples  to  grow. 

The  majority  of  growers,  especially 
those  whose  early  plantings  consisted  of 
a  great  many  varieties,  are  convinced  that 
a  few  well-selected  varieties  are  more  to 
be  desired  than  a  large  collection  of  medi¬ 


ocre  to  poor  kinds.  For  local  markets 
and  on  a  limited  scale  a  succession  iu 
ripening  of  several  varieties  may  be  prac¬ 
tical,  but  experience  has  taught  that  the 
buyer  wants  solid  ears  of  a  variety,  or  at 
least  a  minimum  of  odd  varieties.  From 
their  behavior  in  this  locality  I  should 
plant  Duchess,  McIntosh,  Wealthy,  Rome 
and  possibly  Baldwin  as  a  standard  sort. 

P.  JO.  GLADWIN. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Case  of  "Misfit”  Trees 

As  you  have  bought  and  planted  a 
great  many  apple  trees,  may  I  ask  how 
they  are  proving  true  to  name?  Where 
do  you  buy  your  trees?  Six  or  seven 
years  ago  I  bought  a  few  apples  for  my 
place.  Here  is  the  list:  Wealthy, 

Duchess,  Graveu.stein,  Jonathan,  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Yellow  Transparent. 

The  McIntosh  (?)  has  not  had  any 
fruit  yet,  but  the  others  have,  and  only 
"no  is  true,  that  one  being  Transparent. 
'The  Gravenstein  turned  out  to  he  a 
Russet,  The  Wealthy,  I  don’t  believe,  is 
a  Wealthy,  not  from  what  I  have  read 
of  it.  It  is  a  good-size  apple,  good  flavor, 
ripe  now,  poor  color,  dull  faint  red. 
Jonathan  turned  out  to  be  a  very  small 
red  and  yellow  striped  apple,  of  no  value 
whatever,  and  the  Duchess  likewise.  I 
haven’t  room  for  many  trees,  but  what 
I  do  get.  I  wish  I  could  know  they  were 
pretty  near  right.  A.  L.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  planted  in  all  close  to  4,000 
trees,  and  the  truth  is  that  we  have 
been  unusually  free  from  “misfits.”  One 
Mock  of  peaches  went  bad  and  was  ripped 
out.  One  small  block  of  supposed  Bald¬ 
wins  turned  out  to  be  a  large  brown  apple 
of  poor  flavor,  but  of  some  value  for 
cooking.  No  one  at  Washington  has  been 
able  to  name  it.  The  trees  bear  well, 
and  as  the  fruit  sells  for  cooking  we 
have  let  the  trees  stand  and  made  no 
complaint.  The  great  majority  of  our 
apples  have  come  true  to  name.  We 
have  watched  them  carefully  and  know 
how  the  different  varieties  grow.  Tt 
would  be  easy  to  tell  a  McIntosh  or  a 
Wealthy  or  a  Baldwin  after  three  years 
from  the  shape  and  habit  of  the  tree. 
We  have  bought  trees  of  at  least  a  dozen 
different  nurserymen  and  have  had  some 
trouble  with  crown  gall  and  scale,  but 


in  our  own  case,  the  "misfits”  have  been 
very  few.  We  have  many  complaints, 
however,  most  of  which  seem  well  justi 
tied. 

'The  case  reported  above  is  a  bad  one. 
McIntosh  should  begin  to  bear  a  few 
apples  at  six  or  seven  years.  Of  course, 
a  russet-colored  Gravenstein  is  a  misfit. 
So  is  a  "Wealthy”  which  ripens  its  fruit 
in  New  Jersey  in  late  September.  Most 
of  our  Wealthy  apples  are  sold  before  the 
first  week  iu  September.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  so  exasperating  as  finding  these  hate¬ 
ful  "misfits’*  iu  a  small  orchard  or  garden. 
They  are  bad  enough  in  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  orchard,  b\it  where  the  “misfits” 
cover  the  entire  family  supply  of  some 
special  variety  it  is  enough  to  make  a 
pacifist  contemplate  murder  when  he  sees 
bis  long  anticipated  fruit  proving  worse 
than  thistles. 


Storing  Apples  in  Pits 

The  .Ycics  f.etlcr  of  the  Ohio  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  has  the  following: 

“The  prospect  of  high  prices  for  ap¬ 
ples  next  Winter  is  causing  many  people 
to  put  their  supply  in  pits,  where  a  suit¬ 
able  cellar  is  not  available.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  be  placed  in  barrels  sunk 
iu  the  soil  below  the  frost  line  in  a  well- 
drained  location.  Beu  Davis  apples  keep 
the  best  through  changing  temperatures, 
although  the  Russet,  Gauo,  Rome  Beauty 
and  York  Imperial  may  he  stored  in  pits. 
The  thin  skin  of  the  Grimes  Golden, 
Jonathan  and  Delicious  does  not  make  it 
advisable  to  store  them  in  this  way.  Since 
apples  decay  almost  directly  iu  proportion 
to  the  beat  with  which  they  come  in  con¬ 
tact,  it  is  advisable  that  they  be  stored 
as  soon  as  picked.  In  the  Fall  a  light 
covering  of  burlap  or  old  carpet  may  bo 
placed  over  the  barrel.  Iu  Winter  more 
covering  should  he  applied,  and  during 
the  midwinter  the  pit  should  be  well 
covered  with  straw.” 

That  is  right  about  Beu  Davis,  hut  if 
anyone  tries  this  plan  we  advise  them  to 
dig  the  pit  in  light  soil  and  on  a  hill  or 
elevation.  If  the  soil  water  rises  and 
settles  near  this  pit  it  will  soon  be  off. 

Pessimist:  “I  have  only  one  friend 
on  earth — my  dog.”  Optimist:  “Why 
don’t  you  get  another  dog?” — Judge.  . 


STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


reat  value  to  it,  very  Rome,  deserves 
inoculating  with  soil 


cultivated  in. 

That  is  all  until  the  Spring  of  1921. 
Let  the  cow  peas  remain  on  the  ground 
over  Winter.  Frost  will  kill  them,  but 
the  vines  will  fall  down  and  protect  the 
rye  and  clover.  Early  iu  the  Spring, 
when  the  rye  is  about  one  foot  bigb,  chop 
up  the  whole  thing  fully  with  a  disk  or 
cutaw  ay  harrow,  aud  then  plow  as  deep 
as  the  soil  will  stand.  You  will  then 
have  "made”  a  potato  soil  stuffed  with 
decaying  organic  matter. 

Such  a  soil  will  produce  a  good  potato 
crop  without  manure  or  fertilizer,  but  if 
you  can  afford  it  aud  want  to  “show  off” 
you  can  use  half  a  ton  or  more  of  some 
good  potato  fertilizer  on  the  acre.  A 
poor  soil  can  bo  made  fit  in  that  way, 
but  you  will  not  get  your  prize  potato 
crop  unless  you  plant  good  seed  of  a 
variety  suited  to  that  locality,  cultivate 
the  crop  right  and  are  willing  to  spray 
it  thoroughly  at  least  three  times. 


Fruits  for  the  New  York  Fruit  Belt 

Apple  and  peach  orchards  are  rather 
uncommon  in  the  Lake  Erie  fruit  belt, 
although  there  has  been  a  tendency  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  to  turn  somewhat 
to  these  fruits.  With  a  few  exceptions 
the  peach  plantings  have  failed,  largely 
from  the  lack  of  proper  care  aud  under¬ 
standing  of  the  requirements  of  this  fruit. 
The  others  have  not  been  as  successful 
as  peach  orchards  are  iu  Ibe  recognized 
peach  areas.  Winter-killing  of  the  buds 
and  wood,  with  an  occasional  late  Spring 
frost  while  in  bloom,  has  caused  very 
spotted  crops  or  failures.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  light  planting  of-  cow- 
mercial  apple  orchards  in  Ibis  locality, 
the  entire  acreage  thus  planted  probably 
not  exceeding  200.  About  the  same 
acreage  represents  the  peach  planting. 

There  is  some  tendency  to  continue  the 
planting  of  apples,  but  little  tendency  to 
increase  the  peach  areas.  At  one  time 
the  planting  of  apple  orchards  here  was 
rather  extensive,  so  that  today  there  are 
many  orchards  under  process  of  renova¬ 
tion.  while  many  others  will  be  brought 
back  aguiii  lo  productiveness  in  the  next 


Keg. 


The  Style  and  Quality 
you  want 

and  at  moderate  price 

Overcoat  or  stiit 


Style.  Fine  fabrics.  Careful  work- 
‘  manship.  Dependable  quality  that  will 
give  service.  A  perfect  fit.  These  you 
get  in  Styleplus.  And  at  moderate  cost. 
Our  policy  guarantees  this.  We  attach  a 
sealed  sleeve  ticket,  telling  the  price,  to 
each  garment.  This  makes  the  price 
known  and  insures  the  right  quality. 

A'lbig  variety  to  choose  from.  The 
right  style  for  every  man.  When  you 
buy  your  clothes  in  a  store  you  know  what 
you  are  getting  before  you  pay  your  money! 

Prices  will  be  higher  next  season. 
Get  your  Styleplus  today! 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant  in  most  cities  and 
towns.  Write  (Dept.  V  )  for  name  of  local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Founded  1649  Baltimore,  Md. 


Thu  biq  name  in  clothes 


S30-$35-*40-*45 

And  q  limited  assortment  at  925 


Americas  known  -priced  clothes 
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THE  MAILBAG 


Fertilizer  Value  of  Tobacco  Waste 

I  have  a  chance  to  buy  some  tobacco, 
stem  and  leaf,  from  which  the  nicotine 
has  been  taken,  at  much  less  than  I  can 
buy  2  per  cent  fertilizer,  which  now  costs 
me  $39  per  ton,  cash.  What  percentage 
of  potash  would  this  tobacco  have,  and 
would  it  be  practicable  to  use  it  on  land 
for  potatoes,  beans  and  grain?  A.  S. 

Town  Line,  N.  Y. 

Of  course  this  refuse  tobacco  varies  in 
composition.  A  fair  average  would  con¬ 
tain  2  per  cent  nitrogen,  0  per  cent  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  less  than  1  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid.  If  there  is  any  large  quantity  of 
it.  the  best  plan  is  to  have  a  fair  sample 
analyzed.  The  best  way  to  use  it  would 
be  to  add  acid  phosphate  in  order  to  get 
more  phosphorus.  About  600  lbs.  of  acid 
phosphate  to  the  ton  of  tobacco  waste 
would  make  a  fair  fertilizer. 

This  Land  is  Sour 

I  bought  some  mountain  land  two  years 
ago;  am  cultivating  one  acre  of  it  now, 
but  do  not  get  tin*  desired  results.  I 
have  sown  turnips  three  times  each  year, 
and  they  do  not  even  come  up;  have  used 
different  seeds,  so  I  cannot  blame  the 
seeds.  Field  corn  does  fairly.  It  is  sandy 
soil,  has  lots  of  leaf  mold  ;  lots  of  moss 
grows  there ;  wild  strawberry  and  huckle¬ 
berry  ;  has  been  lying  uncultivated  for 
about  25  years,  we  are  told.  mbs.  b.  j.  k. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  tell  surely  with¬ 
out  looking  that  land  over.  The  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  soil  is  very  sour  and 
lacking  in  organic  matter.  Corn  (at  least 
some  varieties)  will  do  quite  well  in  a 
sour  soil,  while  turnips  need  lime  to  do 
their  best.  The  wild  plants  you  speak  of 
thrive  on  a  sour  soil,  and  moss  also  grows 
there.  These  are  the  indications,  and  we 
should  use  at  least  one  ton  of  burned  lime 
to  the  acre,  well  harrowed  in  after  plow¬ 
ing.  Rye,  if  seeded  this  Fall,  will  make  a 
fair  growth,  and  next  Spring  it  could  be 
plowed  under.  That  soil  needs  organic 
matter,  either  manure  or  crops  like  rye, 
clover,  beans  or  turnips,  plowed  under. 
We  should  give  it  a  heavy  dose  of  lime 
and  then  plow  at  least  one  full  crop  of 
rye  or  clover  into  it.  Never  let  such  soil 
remain  bare.  Keep  something  growing  on 
it  all  the  time,  and  plow  or  spade  every¬ 
thing  you  can  into  the  soil. 


Measuring  Hay  in  Mow 

How  much  hay  should  be  left  in.  bot¬ 
tom  of  mow  to  leave  five  tons?  Mow  is 
now  full  of  hay  and  measures  11x22x20 
ft.  I  wish  to  take  out  all  of  the  liay, 
which  is  Timothy  and  Alsike,  and  just 
leave  five  tons.  w.  G.  F. 

Sherman,  N.  Y. 

The  ordinary  estimates  of  such  hay  run 
from  4S0  to  520  cu.  ft.  to  the  ton.  It 
depends  upon  how  close  the  hay  is  packed 
down,  and  of  course  the  bottom  of  the 
mow  or  stack  will  weigh  more  to  the 
square  foot  than  will  the  top.  Ilay  is 
now  too  expensive  to  risk  any  guesswork. 
It  would  pay  to  have  this  hay  weighed 
out,  if  possible.  If  that  cannot  be  done, 
you  can  cut  out  a -chunk  from  the  solid 
part  of  the  mow  with  a  hay-knife.  Make 
such  a  chunk,  say  3x3  ft.,  and  have  that 
weighed.  Then,  with  this  weight  and  the 
size  of  the  chunk,  you  can  estimate  how 
much  would  he  required  for  a  ton  From 
the  ordinary  estimates,  a  mow  20x22  ft. 
would  contain  a  little  less  than  one  ton 
for  each  foot  of  depth  at  the  bottom. 


School  Tax  Notice 

Will  you  send  me  a  form  of  correctly 
worded  school  tax  notice  to  be  put  up  in 
a  country  school  district?  A.  G. 

New  York. 

There  seems  to  be  no  specified  form  for 
such  tax  collector’s  notice  in  this  State. 
A  simple  statement  that  the  subscriber 
has  received  the  warrant  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  taxes  for  the  district,  and  notice 
of  the  place,  or  places,  where  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  same,  and  the  dates  between 

which  they  may  be  paid,  be  ng  given.  A 
notice  in  about  the  following  form  is 
usually  posted  :  “Notice  is  hereby  given 
that  the  undersigned.  Collector  of  Taxes 
for  District  No.  17,  in  the  Town  of 
Frankfort.  i^T.  Y..  has  received  the  war¬ 
rant  for  the  collection  of  taxes  in  said 
district,  and  will  attend  at.  his  home  in 
the  above  mentioned  district  for  30  days 
from  Sept.  20,  1919,  from  9  a.  in.  to  4 
p.  m..  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  said 
taxes.  John  Doe,  Collector.”  M.  B.  d. 


“Have  you  got  a  price  list?”  “Not  a 
recent  one  madam,  but  I  can  give  you 
an  old  one,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
multiply  everything  by  two.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Why  Cars 
Grow  Old 


OUR  VICTORY  MODEL 

100  Notable  Changes 


5-Passenger  Touring  Car 
$1690  at  Factory 

120-Inch  Wheelbase — 40  h.  p.  Motor 
3  Passenger  Roadster,  same  price 
Also  built  as  a  Sedan  and  Coupe. 

7-Passenger  Touring  Car 
$1875  f.  o.  b,  Factory 
127-Inch  Wheelbase  — 48  h.  p.  Motor 


THE  pre-war  Mitchell  was  a  famous  Six  — 
a  14-year  development.  It  won  us  a  world¬ 
wide  success.  Now  we  have  added  more 
strength  and  endurance.  There  are  larger  parts, 
sturdier  parts,  better  materials.  We  have  used 
all  our  experience  to  give  you  the  ideal,  long- 
lived  Six. 


See  Major  Additions 

The  rear  axles  are  much  larger.  The  steel  frame  is 
1  yz  inches  deeper.  The  gears  are  much  stronger.  And 
sample  gears  are  constantly  broken  to  insure  these  new 
strength  standards. 

We  are  guarding  against  wear.  The  cylinders  are 
ground  to  utter  smoothness.  The  pistons  are  perfectly 
fitted.  Motor  bearings  are  made  large.  The  crankshaft 
is  twice  balanced  in  two  new-type  machines.  Thus  we 
give  you  motor  smoothness  that  endures. 

Engines  :re  tested  by  dynamometers.  Axles  are 
tested  by  electric  apparatus.  Transmissions  are  tested 
in  a  sound-proof  room.  Gears  are  mated  pair  by  pair. 
A  large  staff  of  trained  inspectors  guards  against  the 
misfits  which  cause  troubles. 

The  body  is  a  new  design.  The  frame  is  uniquely 
staunch.  Extra  coats  of  finish  give  a  lasting  luster. 
The  new-grade  top  will  stay  new.  The  leather  uphol¬ 
stery  is  filled  with  interlaced  hair,  so  the  cushions  keep 
their  shape. 

Fuel  cost  has  been  much,  reduced.  Fit  and  smooth¬ 
ness  in  the  motor  save  power  waste.  A  thermostat  con¬ 
trols  the  temperature  of  liquids,  air  and  gas.  The  car¬ 
buretor  intake  is  twice-better  heated. 

Unique  riding  comfort  is  attained  by  long  cantilever 
rear  springs.  And  ample  tests  have  proved  them  un¬ 
breakable  in  use.  Driving  comfort  is  attained  by  a 
ball-bearing  steering  gear.  Brake  efficiency  is  increased 
75  per  cent. 

Ask  for  our  new  catalog,  then  see  this  new  car.  There 
is  no  like  value  in  this  class  today. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 


Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  cevorttu  uies  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital  to  *  mg  tilings. ” 

We  will  help  you  io  buy  Li^.^ments,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers — whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2000  New  York  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  New  York  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 


Use  Your  Auto! 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 


Can  be  used  with  Ford,  Overland,  Dodge,  Reo  and 
Chevrolet  490  cars  and  Fordson  Tractor.  Your  auto¬ 
mobile  has  a  powerful  engine — it  will  outlast  the  car 
and  you  might  as  well  save  your  money  and  use  it  to 
do  all  your  farm  work.  No  wear  on  tires  or  trans¬ 
mission.  Hooks  up  in  3  minutes.  No  permanent 
attachment  to  car.  Cannot  injure  car  or  engine. 
Friction  Clutch  Pulley  on  end  of  shaft.  Ward  Gover¬ 
nor.  run  by  fan  belt,  gives  perfect  control.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Ask  for  circular  and  special  price. 

WARD  MFG.  CO.,  2040  N  St,  Lincoln,  Meh. 


Alliance  Bank  Building 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Home  Notes 


A  Wonderful  Old  Lady 

Some  time  ago  a  Boston  newspaper  col¬ 
lected  items  of  interest  about  people 
whose  hoary  heads  were  indeed  “crowns 
of  glory.”  The  story  that  interested  me 
the  most  was  about  Mrs.  Mary  Spencer 
of  Maine,  who  at  08  is  earing  for  three 
motherless  great-grandchildren,  doing 
their  sewing  without  the  aid  of  glasses, 
and  also  keeping  house  on  a  small  farm. 

“Surely  she  is  worth  writing  about,”  I 
thought,  and  so  I  ventured  to  open  a  cor¬ 
respondence  Avith  the  lady  who  sent  in 
that  story,  a  married  granddaughter  of 
my  heroine.  I  wa#  also  fortunate  in 
being  trusted  with  the  accompanying  pho¬ 
tograph,  the  only  one  Mrs.  W.  owned. 
It  was  taken  long  ago,  Avhen  Mrs.  Spen¬ 
cer  was  only  75,  and  looked  a  quarter  of 
a  century  younger.  ller  face  has  not 
changed  much  since,  and  the  picture  still 
resembles  her.  Isn’t  she  a  wonderful  old 
lady,  though? 

Mrs.  XV.  could  not  remember  the  exact 
date  of  Mrs.  Spencer’s  birth,  but  knew 
the  old  lady  was  08  on  her  last  birthday. 
Mrs.  Spencer  owns  a  nice  home  of  her 
own,  Avhere  she  could  have  modern  im¬ 
provements  and  loving  care  from  her 
married  daughter.  But  she  calmly  de¬ 
clares  her  intention  of  staying  where  she 
is  as  long  as  her  health  permits.  She 


Mrs.  Mary  Spencer  of  Maine 


went  to  Greenbush  when  the  young 
mother  died  at  the  birth  of  her  third 
baby.  Mrs.  Spencer  is  still  there.  She 
wti  herself  the  mother  of  two  children, 
the  stepmother  of  two  which  she  brought 
up  from  childhood,  and  the  udopted 
mother  of  one  child.  So  she  has  had 
plenty  of  experience  in  the  past,  and  is 
daily  adding  to  it. 

Wesley,  Maurice  and  Gertrude  Eld- 
redge,  the  children  she  cares  for,  are  all 
old  enough  to  go  to  school.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Spencer  gets  them  up  and  ready 
for  school.  As  they  go  some  distance, 
they  take  their  dinner,  and  “Grannie” 
sees  to  this.  She  sews  and  cooks  for 
them,  and,  as  she  lives  on  a  small  farm, 
ahe  gives  the  stock  their  dinner,  for  her 
grandson,  Mr.  Eldredge,  is  aw*uy  at  work 
all  day.  Last  Summer,  when  Mrs.  W. 
motored  the  70  miles  between  her  home 
and  “Grannie’s,"  the  old  lady  had  just 
completed  a  dress  for  the  little  girl  to 
wear  to  school  in  the  Fall.  “You  would 
be  surprised  to  see  the  taste  she  had, 
writes  Mrs.  W.  to  me. 

Mrs.  Spencer’s  younger  life  must  hava 
been  very  interesting.  Her  relatives  lovs 
to  hove  her  tell  some  of  her  experiences. 
Her  husband  was  a  farmer,  and  bving 
near  the  lumbering  woods,  did  soma 
trapping.  She  would  have  her  own  gun, 
and  she  made  the  rounds  of  the  traps 
with  him,  and  sometimes  went  with  him 
when  he  sold  the  skins.  At  one  time  sha 
had  a  wildcat  that  she  stuffed  herself. 
She  used  to  be  a  great  berry  picker,  and 
always  had  her  cellar  full  of  preservea 
and  pickles.  Rug-making  and  quilt-mak¬ 
ing  Avere  her  favorite  occupations  after 
ahe  could  not  get  around  so  easily  out  of 
doors. 

Mrs.  Spencer  has  not  the  modern  con¬ 


veniences  as  she  might  have  were  her 
present  home  nearer  the  city,  but  she  does 
not  seem  to  mind.  She  is  an  excellent 
housekeeper,  but  says  she  has  never  seen 
anything  like  the  present  prices  for 
staples  since  she  paid  $18  once  for  a 
barrel  of  flour  in  Civil  War  days.  But 
then  conditions  were  not  the  same  as  they 
are  now.  Busy,  helpful  and  beloved  she 
seems  to  be.  The  more  I  know  about  her. 
the  more  admirable  she  seems  to  me.  And 
the  crowning  wonder  of  all  is  that  she 
manages  to  keep  up  to  date.  She  shows 
this  by  making  little  Gertrude’s  school 
dress  with  taste  and  skill  in  the  modern 
style.  A  long  life,  and  the  love  that  slit 
deserves,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Spencer  of  Green- 
bush,  Maine  !  edna  s.  knapp. 


Fall  Relishes 

Spiced  Celery  Relish. — Chop  three 
bunches  of  celery  and  add  a  one-quart  can 
of  tomatoes,  or  same  amount  of  fresh, 
peeled  and  sliced,  two  chopped  green  pep¬ 
pers.  freed  from  seeds,  one  cupful  of 
vinegar,  one  cupful  of  brown  sugar 
or  shaved  maple  sugar,  salt  and 
paprika  to  taste,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  mustard  and  half  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
celery  seed,  ground  cloves,  allspice  and 
cinnamon.  Mix  the  ingediente,  boil  for 
about  one  hour  and  a  quarter  and  seal 
airtight  in  heated  jars. 

Winter  Cucumber  Rickies. — This  is  a 
method  of  preparing,  in  Winter,  cucum¬ 
bers  salted  down  in  Summer:  The  in¬ 
gredients  required  are  one  dozen  salt 
pickles  (large  size),  one-quarter  of  a 
pound  of  large  seeded  raisins,  about  one 
pint  of  cider  vinegar,  one  pound  of  light 
brown  sugar  (or  maple  sugar),  and  a 
6pice  bag  containing  12  whole  cloves,  one 
tablespoonful  of  whole  allspice,  two 
broken  sticks  of  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  celery  seed  and  a  blade  of  mace. 
Cut  the  pickles  in  slices  one  inch  thick 
and  place  the  pickles,  raisins  and  sugar 
in  a  stone  crock  over  night.  In  the 
morning  drain  off  a  little  of  the  watery 
liquid  (not  the  sugar),  turn  into  a  pre¬ 
serving  kettle  and  cover  Avith  the  vinegar. 
Add  the  spices  tied  in  cheesecloth  and 
boil  for  15  minutes.  Take  out  the  pickles 
and  cook  down  the  syrup  with  the  raisins 
until  it  is  as  thick  as  honey.  Return  the 
pickles  to  the  syrup,  let  all  boil  up  once 
and  seal  in  self-sealing  heated  jars. 

Sour  Cabbage  Pickle. — Remo\'e  the 
outer  leaves  from  small,  hard  heads  of 
red  cabbage,  cut  in  quarters  and  take  out 
the  hard  centers.  Lay  the  quarters  of 
cabbage  in  a  stoneware  jar  in  layers  and 
sprinkle  each  layer  with  salt.  Let  stand 
24  hours.  Drain  off  the  brine,  cover  with 
cold  water  and  let  stand  for  12  hours. 
Again  drain  the  water  and  measure  it. 
Pack  the  cabbage  in  a  clean,  dry  jar, 
sprinkling  in  whole  cloves,  blades  of  mace, 
white  mustard  and  celery  seed,  chili  pep¬ 
pers  and  coriander  seed.  Scald  as  much 
vinegar  as  the  water  poured  off ;  pour 
this  over  the  cabbage,  cover  and  store  in 
a  cold  place.  White  cabbage  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  same  way. 

Sour  Cucumber  Pickles. — This  simple 
recipe,  first  given  us  several  years  ago, 
has  always  been  very  popular :  Dissolve 
one  pint  of  salt  in  one  gallon  of  vinegar ; 
Avash  the  cucumbers  and  pour  over  them 
some  boiling  water,  let  stand  five  or  10 
minutes,  then  pack  closely  in  cans,  pour 
over  the  salted  vinegar  and  seal. 


Some  Home  Economies 

Many  a  time  in  the  case  of  accident  or 
sudden  illness  at  home  or  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood  have  I  had  occasion 
to  bless  that  New  England  conscience  of 
mine,  inherited  doubtlc  s  from  some  Pur¬ 
itan  ancestress,  Avhich  will  not  allow  me 
to  throw  away  even  a  scrap  of  old  clean 
linen  or  flannel.  No ;  they  must  be 
Avashed,  pressed  and  laid  away  in  a 
drawer  with  rolls  of  bandages  torn  from 
the  thin  edges  of  sheets  when  they  are 
turned.  The  sheets  are  a  little  nar¬ 
rower,  but  plenty  Avide  enough  for  the 
half  beds,  and  in  that  way  I  never  have 
to  buy  new  sheets  for  them. 

Living  in  a  small  house  in  a  country 
A-illage,  and  having  four  boarders  in  the 
family  beside  my  husband,  myself  and  a 
12-year-old  boy,  I  have  to  be  very  eco¬ 
nomical  of  space.  Having  “a  place  for 
everything  and  everything  in  its  place” 
hell*  a  great  deal.  Then  I  have  a  wood¬ 
en  bar  across  each  closet,  and  use  coat 
hangers  for  all  my  garments,  thus  more 
than  doubling  my  closet  space.  Then,  too, 
I  never  allow  discarded  garments,  old 
pieces,  papers  or  magazines  to  accumu¬ 
late.  If  they  can  be  utilized,  T  use  them 
or  get  them  in  shape  to  be  used,  and  then 
give  them  away,  or  if  worthless  T  destroy 
them.  In  that  Avav  I  do  not  waste  my 
time  and  strength  in  handling  them  over 
year  after  year,  for,  more  than  all  things 
else,  I  try  to  be  economical  of  time  and 
strength.  T  don’t  mean  that  I  work  all 
the  time,  but  I  plan  my  Avork  so  that  I 
can  take  the  time  to  rest,  to  read  and  to 
visit  with  my  friends,  and  that  means 
quite  a  good  deal  when  one  pair  of  hands 
does  the  work  for  seven  people.  If  I  am 
going  upstairs  or  doAvn  cellar,  or  even 


from  one  room  to  another.  I  plan  to  carry 
something  both  ways,  and  thus  save  my¬ 
self  a  trip  later.  If  I  have  a  pan  of  ap¬ 
ples  to  prepare  for  pies  I  sit  down  in  a 
good  comfortable  chair  while  doing  it, 
rather  than  by  standing  to  tire  myself  un¬ 
necessarily. 

These  trifling  “economies’’  may  seem 
petty  to  some  people,  but  it  is  just  these 
trifles  that  make  all  the  difference  in  a 
housekeeper’s  life.  They  make  all  the 
difference  betAveen  a  fretful,  nervous, 
overworked  housekeeper,  always  in  a  hur¬ 
ry,  yet  never  accomplishing,  and  a  calm, 
self-poised  home-keeper,  who  by  careful 
planning  gets  her  work  done  on  time,  and, 
sure  of  herself,  keeps  well,  keen  and  alert 
in  mind  and, body. 

Women  as  a  general  thing  are  spend¬ 
thrifts  as  to  their  OAvn  health  and 
strength,  no  matter  how  careful  they 
may  be  of  dollars  and  cents.  How  often 
Ave  do  tAvo  days’  work  in  one,  and  then 
are  laid  up  a  week  to  pay  for  it!  (  IIow 
often  do  Ave  hear  our  6isters  say,  “Well, 
I  am  going  to  finish  my  housecleaning 
t  his  Aveek,  even  if  it  does  use.  me  all  up.” 
A  near  neighbor  of  mine  is  not  very 
strong,  but  thinks  she  cannot  afford  to 
hire  her  washing  done.  Her  family  phy¬ 
sician  gravely  remarked  to  her  the.  other 
day  in  my  hearing:  “This  last  illness 
could  easily  have  been  avoided,  and  you 
could  have"  hired  eight  Avashings  done  for 
Avhat  you  have  paid  me  for  only  tAvo 
visits.”  Pretty  poor  economy,  I  call  that, 
and  even  if  our  physical  strength  holds 
out,  what  of  our  nerves?  What  of  our 
dispositions?  How  much  are  we  able  to 
do  toAvard  making  the  home  happy  for 
those  whom  Ave  love? 

God  gave  these  bodies  of  ours  just  so 
much  physical  strength,  just  so  much 
nervous  poAver.  Let  us  use  it  wisely  :.not 
Avaste  it  idly  or  fritter  it  away  on  things 
Avhich  are  of  no  real  Avorth,  and  which 
bring  no  real  happiness  into  our  lives,  or 
the  lives  of  those  around  us.  Believe  me, 
there  is  no  place  in  life  Avhere  economy 
will  so  Avell  repay  us  as  in  time,  strength 
and  health.  .  KATHERINE  C.  header. 

New  Hampshire. 


Which  Car  Driver  Is  Responsible? 

A  and  B  drive  their  autos  in  the  same 
direction,  B  in  the  Tear  going  faster  than 
A.  C  comes  from  the  opposite  direction 
at  an  unknown  speed,  B  passes  A.  think¬ 
ing  he  can  do  so  and  make  the  side  clear 
for  C,  but  instead  meets  him  side  of  A, 
and  a  smash-up  occurs.  Who  is  to  blame 
for  it?  Was  B  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road  at  the  time?  J.  s. 

My  OAvn  interpretation  of  the  rules  of 
the  road  for  Noav  York  is  that  each  of 
tAvo  cars  going  in  opposite  directions  and 
about  to  pass  possesses  the  right  of  way 
in  so  doing,  and  a  car  following  either 
one  should  wait  until  there  is  free  Avay 
betAveen  those  traveling  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  With  this  vicAV  B  is  violating  the 
rules  of  the  road.  If  in  so  doing  he  gets 
gAvay  AA’ith  it  he  should  attribute  his  suc¬ 
cess"  to  luck,  but  if,  as  in  this  instance, 
he  collides,  he  can  only  attribute  it  to 
poor  judgment  as  to  distance  and  make 
the  best  settlement  for  the  damages  as 
far  as  this  can  be  done.  He  should  in 
my  opinion  be  prosecuted  by  the  State  in 
addition  for  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
road.  There  is  altogether  too  much  of 
this  same  thing  being  done,  especially  on 
the  boulevards  and  liighAvays  leading  to 
the  larger  cities,  and  the  greatest  of  these 
offenders  are  the  speed  maniacs  Avho  come 
out  from  them  and  try  to  burn  up  the 
road.  The  boulevard  leading  from  Buf¬ 
falo  to  Niagara  Falls  furnishes  innumer¬ 
able  disastrous  results  from  situations  as 
the  above.  Tbe  writer  has  counted  eight 
machines  in  the  ditch  on  this  thorough¬ 
fare  on  a  one-Avay  trip  along  this  road ; 
fortunately  the  ditched  cars  were  those 
of  the  offenders.  f.  e.  g, 

B  Avas  on  the  Avrong  side  of  the  road 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  If  there  Avns 
any  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  pass  A  and 
get  back  to  his  proper  side  of  the  road 
before  meeting  O  he  should  have  fallen 
in  behind  A  until  C  passed.  This  little 
observance  of  the  rules  of  the  road  would 
have  delayed  him  but  little  and  saved  all 
of  the  trouble  and  expense.  The  state¬ 
ment  made  that  G  was  coming  at  an  un¬ 
known  rate  of  speed  does  not  excuse  B. 
While  of  course  no  motoriet,  A,  B  or  C 
should  abuse  his  privileges  and  endanger 
others  by  an  excessive  rate  of  speed,  still 
C  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
right  of  the  road  would  be  open  to  him 
and  was  on  his  proper  side  of  the  road 
Avhen  the  cars  struck.  This  very  condi¬ 
tion  makes  it  an  unsafe  practice  to  pass 
a  car  from  the  rear  Avhen  nearing  the  top 
of  a  hill,  you  may  SAving  out  as  B  did, 
directly  in  the  path  of  a  car  that  is 
approaching  from  the  opposite  direction 
and  has  been  hidden  by  tbe  crest  of  the 
hill  until  too  late  to  aA’oid  an  accident. 
A  little  care  in  these  matters  would  do 
much  to  avoid  the  numerous  motor  acci¬ 
dents  in  which  tbe  innocent  suffer  with 
the  guilty.  There  are,  I  suppose,  many 
things  that  would  modify  the  above,  such 
as  a  wide,  unobstructed  road,  giving 
planty  of  room  for  three  cars  to  pass 
abreast  that  might  relieve  B  of  blame, 
but  if  the  conditions  are  as  usual  on 
country  road  driving  I  Avould  expect  B 
to  be  liable  for  the  damages  caused,  al¬ 
though.  as  said  at  the  start,  is  is  only 
my  opinion.  B.  xi.  S. 

Assuming  that  the  accident  occurred 
because  the  road  was  too  narrow  for  three 
cars  to  pass,  B  Avould  be  clearly  liable.  A 
motorist  passing  another  car  going  in  the 
#<ame  direction  takes  his  chances  upon  be¬ 
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ing  able  to  get  clear  of  him  before  meet¬ 
ing  another  car  coming  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  In  attempting  to  pass  a  car' 
going  in  the  same  direction,  if  a  motorist 
has  pulled  out  until  he  has  a  view  of  the 
road  ahead  of  him  and  sees  a  car  coming 
in  the  opposite  direction  Avhich  is  likely  to 
meet  him  before  he  is  able  to  pass  the 
other  ear,  he  should  reduce  his  speed  and 
wait  until  the  other  car  has  passed  be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  get  ahead  of  the  car 
going  in  the  same  direction.  Assuming, 
however,  that  there  Avas  plenty  of  room 
for  three  cars  to  pass  at  the  given  point 
and  the  accident  occurred  because  C  failed 
to  keep  far  enough  to  the  right,  in  other 
Avords  croAvded  his  car  in  toward  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  street,  in  that  case  he  would  be 
liable.  If  tbe  accident  occurred  because 
A  failed  to  heed  a  timely  AA'arning  from 
B  and  did  not  give  him  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  road,  he  might  be  liable  to 
B  if  he  or  his  car  were  injured  by  C’s  car, 
but  even  in  that  case  that  would  not  re¬ 
lieve  B  from  liability  to  C,  for  he  is 
chargeable  with  knoAvledge  that  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  pass  A  he  might  meet  a  car 
'coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  if  A 
did  not  give  him  as  much  of  the  road  as 
he  should  have  done,  that  would  require 
all  the  more  care  from  B  in  attempting  to 
pass  him  (A).  Assuming  that  the  cars 
of  A  or  O' were  damaged  by  B.  he  Avould 
be  liable  to  either  one  of  them  unless  it 
clearly  appeared  that  they  themselves 
were  guilty  of  negligence  which  caused  or 
contributed  to  the  accident.  F.  G.  D. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  B  Avas  to  blame. 
A  and  C  surely  had  the  right  of  Avay  over 
B,  and  B  should  have  adapted  his  speed 
to  A’s  until  (’  had  passed.  What  I  should 
judge  happened  is  this :  B  thought  he 
could  pass  A  and  get  in  the  clear  in  time 
for  C  to  pass;  0,  being  as  poor  a  calcu¬ 
lator  as  B,  thought  B  could  do  it,  and  did 
not  slow  down  until  it  was  too  late  to 
avoid  the  smash-up.  What  right  had  B  to 
depend  on  C’s  judgment  to  avoid  an  acci¬ 
dent,  when  his  (B’s)  judgment  was  clear- 
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ly  at  fault?  I  have  heard  it  said,  and  I 
think  it  is  right,  that  anyone  who  takes 
the  wrong  or  left  side  of  the  road  for  any 
reason  is  responsible  for  any  damage  that 
may  be  caused  by  him  while  doing  so.  I 
should  think  this  Avould  hold  good,  unless 
the  accident  Avas  caused  by  reckless  driv¬ 
ing-  w.  c.  F. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

B  was  to  blame.  He  shoAved  very  poor 
judgment  in  “taking  a  chance”  Avhen,  as 
it  appears.  C  Avas  approaching  so  close  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  B  to  pass  A 
and  get  to  hie  own  side  of  the  road  in 
time  to  avoid  an  accident,  or  force  C  into 
the  ditch.  B  Avas  on  tbe  wrong  side  of 
the  road  when  the  collison  occurred — he 
had  no  business  on  that  side,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  a  vehicle  going  in 
the  same  direction  when  the  road  Avas 
clear  on  that  side.  As  it  Avas,  C  had  the 
right  of  way.  People  take  the  chances 
every  day,  and  many  accidents  happen  as 
the  result.  It  is  difficult  to  gauge  dis¬ 
tance  accurately,  and  the  speed  of  the 
approaching  car,  and  the  fact  that  the 
car  you  are  trying  to  pass  is  moving  in 
the  same  direction,  and  for  all  you  know 
may  increase  its  speed  at  that  particular 
moment,  adds  to  the  uncertainty.  Don’t 
take  a  chance — don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry. 

s.  J.  T.  BUSH. 

Although  AA’e  have  never  had  a  smash- 
up  from  causes  mentioned  in  the  question, 
Ave  have  had  some  mighty  close  squeaks. 
But  to  answer  the  question  concisely,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  B  is  to  blame,  for  C 
has  the  right  of  way.  Eliminating  A 
altogether,  B  is  on  the  Avrong  side  of  the 
road  in  passing  C.  Cars  passing  from 
the  rear  must  be  reasonably  sure  of  a 
clear  road,  as  they  pass  at  their  own 
risk.  k.  T. 


“IIoav  did  you  get  so  many  wounds?” 
I  asked  the  corporal  in  the  bath  house, 
seeing  his  body  covered  with  scarfl.  “Acci¬ 
dental  discharge  of  duties?”  “Naw,  you 
see  it  was  this  way :  I  was  standin’  on  the 
edge  of  our  trench  leaning  up  against 
Our  barrage,  when  they  lifted  the  bar¬ 
rage  and  I  fell  into  the  trench.” — Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine. 
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rHE  five  qualities  of  Lambertville  Rubber 
Goods  have  life-long  friends  everywhere. 
Nearly  fifty  years  of  building  long  wear  into 
rubber  boots,  shoes,  arctics — more  than  30 
styles — has  made  the  Lambertville  Green  Label 
a  sturdy  gauge  of  quality. 

If  you  want  the  best  rubber  footwear  made, 
ask  for  Lambertvilles, — and  look  for  the  Green 
Label.  A  dealer  near  your  home  has  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  sell  them  in  your  locality. 
Look  him  up.  It  will  be  worth  while. 

Lambertvilles  are  pure,  new  rubber  —  and 
more  of  it  than  most  rubber  footwear.  Yet 
they  are  light  in  weight.  Pure  rubber  is  light 
and  spongy.  It  is  only  the  addition  of  heavy 
chemicals  that  makes  it  heavy  enough  to  sink 
in  water. 

Lambertvilles  do  not  rot  from  the  acids  and 
ammonia  of  the  barn  yard.  The  singular  purity 
and  careful  curing  of  our  rubber  footwear 
makes  it  unusually  resistant  to  the  common  rot 
that  saps  the  life  of  ordinary  rubber.  Lambert¬ 
villes  are  the  best  buy  in  out-doors’  footwear 
this  year.  They  are  cheaper  than  leather  and 
wear  better.  Look  for  the  Green  Label. 


There’s  a  Green  Label  on  Every  Pair 
of  Lambertvilles 


7  layers  of  pare  rubber 
friction  lined.  Thick 
and  wear  resisting  yet 
light  in  weight. 


Duck  vamp  where  the 
wear  comes.  Pure  rub¬ 
ber  properly  cured. 


Red  rubber  with  fric¬ 
tion  or  felt  lining. 
Tough  and  long 
wearing. 


Pure  gum,  ribbed,  or 
with  heavy  duck  vamp. 


White  rubber  full  duck 
lined.  Made  by  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  process. 
Extraordinary  value. 
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LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER 

Lambertville,  N.  JL 
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YOU  ARE  SAYING  TO  YOURSELF  - 
“If  I  only  knew  of  something  to  stop 
that  Backache — help  my  Rheumatism — cure  my 
Neuralgia,  I  would  send  and  get  it  at  once.” 

Get  it.  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  will  give  you  immediate  Relief. 
A  Marvelous  Human  Flesh  Healer  and  a  never  failing  remedy  for  every 
known  pain  that  can  be  relieved  or  cured  by  external  applications. 
Thousands  testify  to  the  wonderful  healing  and  curing  powers  of  this 
honest  old  Remedy — a  Liniment  that  will  soothe,  heal  and  cure  your 
every  day  pains,  wounds  and  bruises. 


Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam 

r  The -  Great  French  Remedy 

Will  Do  It 


It  Helps  Nature  to  Heal  and  Cure.  Penetrntefl,  acts  quickly,  yet  is  perfectly 
harmless.  Kills  all  Genus  and  prevents  Blood  Poison.  Nothing  so  good  known  as  an 
application  for  Sores,Wounds,  Felons,  External  Cancers,  Burns, Carbuncles  and  Swellings 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newton,  Columbus,  Miss.,  says:  — “I  think  Caustic  Balsam  a 
splendid  remedy.  We  use  it  for  cuts,  bums,  sores,  swellings,  sore  throat  and  lame¬ 
ness  and  find  it  very  beneficial.” 

F.  Max  Scheibe,  Vet.,  Dulee,  N.  Mex. — "I  recommend  Caustic  Balsam  for  any 
kind  of  nisty  nail  or  barb  wire  cut  and  also  cured  bad  cases  of  blood  poisoning.  Iam 
a  veterinary  and  surgeon  and  I  recommend  to  any  man  this  Caustic  Balsam  as 
a  cure  of  what  I  said.” 

A  Safe,  Reliable  Remedy  for  Sore  Throat, Chest  Cold.Baekache,  Neuralgia.  Sprains, 
Rheumatism  and  Stiff  Joints.  CausticBalsam  hasno  Equal.  Itsliould  be  in  every  home. 

W.  A.  McCauley,  Malone,  Tex.,  writes:  — "  I  have  used  Caustic  Balaam  for  twenty 
years  and  use  no  other  remedy  and  can  say  it  has  never  failed  to  do  all  you  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  do,  and  while  the  price  seems  high  to  one  that  has  never  tried  It,  once  a 
customer,  always  one.” 

A  liniment  that  not  only  heals  and  cures  Human  Flesh,  but  for  years  the  accepted 
Standard  veterinary  remedy  of  the  world. 

Price  $1.75  per  bottle  at  all  Druggists  or  sent  by  Parcel  Post.  Write  for  Free  Book¬ 
let.  Special  information  free  to  any  one  writing  us  full  particulars  of  case — either  Vet¬ 
erinary  or  Human. 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Company 
1013  Oregon  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Come  to  Headquarters  for 

COTTONSEED  MEAL  and  CAKE 

PEANUT  MEAL— COCO ANUT  MEAL 

“Our  Brand  On  the  Tag  Means  Quality  In  the  Bag’’ 

F.  W.  BRODE  &  CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Established  1875 
Incorporated  1915 


Branch  J  Dallas,  Texas 
Offices  I  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 

Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

ACTIVE,  FAIRLY  STEADY  MARKETS  IN  MOST 
LINES,  WITH  UNDERTONE  QUITE  FIRM. 

The  touo  of  the  produce  market  con¬ 
tinues  slightly  irregular,  but  rather  firm. 
Shipments  are  still  near  top  notch,  at 
about  3,000  cars  daily,  but  the  declining 
trend  of  prices  prevailing  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  months  past 
seems  to  have  stopped.  Truck  crop  news 
is,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable,  suggesting 
that  the  heavy  movement  now  coming 
along  may  be  followed  by  much  lighter 
supplies  later  in  the  season.  Weather  in 
late  September  was  fairly  good  for  crops, 
frost  held  off  well  and  there  was  rain 
enough,  hut.  in  the  west  the  effect  of  the 
long  drouth  cannot  be  offset  so  late  in 
the  season. 

WESTERN  POTATO  MARKETS  WELL 
SUSTAINED. 

Potatoes,  after  declining  throughout 
the  month,  showed  a  firmer  tendency  at. 
the  end.  especially  in  the  Middle  West. 
Possibly  Western  markets  will  continue 
relatively  stronger  than  the  East,  be¬ 
cause  the  potato  shortage  or  crop  damage 
by  drouth  was  chiefly  in  the  West  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  shipping  to  Western  cities 
and  to  South  Central  markets.  At 
present  the  prices  are  tolerably  uniform 
East  and  West,  ranging  $2.25  to  $3.15 
per  100  lbs.  wholesale  in  leading  cities. 
Usually  the  East  has  been  considerably 
the  higher,  hut  recently  Maine  growers 
have  been  netting  but  slightly  more  at 
shipping  stations  than  did  the  potato 
farmers  in  Colorado  and  Minnesota. 
Fairly  good  prices  are  bringing  full  sup¬ 
plies,  despite  the  apparently  short  crop. 
Maine  and  the  Great  Lakes  section 
shipped  about  1.000  cars  more  in  Sep¬ 
tember  than  during  the  same  month  last 
year.  These  States  have  a  crop  some¬ 
where  near  equal  to  last  year,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  shippers  do  not.  intend  to  he 
caught  again  next  Spring  with  too  many 
potatoes,  hence  this  activity  while  ship¬ 
ping  conditions  are  reasonably  good. 
Northern  potatoes  started  early  in  August 
about  $1  higher  per  100  lbs.  than  the 
year  before:  at  $2.70  to  $3  00.  East  and 
W  est.  But  the  decline  has  been  more 
rapid  than  the  year  before,  and  at  the 
end  of  last  month  prices  were  fully  50 
cents  lower  in  the  East,  but  continued  a 
little  higher  than  a  year  ago  in  the  West. 
Last  year  the  West  was  getting  very 
heavy  shipments  from  the  Northwest  and 
Rocky  Mountain  section,  and  Middle 
Western  markets  were  the  weakest  spot. 
On  the  whole,  the  price  outlook  for  the 
coming  market  season  seems  reasonably 
good,  in  view  of  the  early  activity,  the 
moderate  crop  and  the  generally  inflated 
values,  of  most  commodities.  If  trans¬ 
portation  conditions  are  favorable  to 
steady  shipment  this  Winter  the  potato 
crop  ought  to  give  a  good  account  of 
itself  in  a  market  way. 

ONIONS  WILL  RE  WANTED. 

Much  of  the  same  might  be  said  of 
onions.  The  crop  is  short  nearly  every¬ 
where  except  in  parts  of  the  East  and  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  For  a  few  weeks  to 
come  shipments  are  likely  to  be  liberal 
and  prices  may  go  a  little  lower.  Growers 
who  can  hold  their  stock  for  awhile  would 
seem  to  take  little  risk  in  doing  so,  and 
would  be  likely  to  find  the  demand  better 
after  the  rush  of  early  shipment  is  over. 
At  least  that  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
largest  Eastern  operators  who  has  in¬ 
vestigated  the  crop  situation  on  his  own 
account,  and  his  conclusions  agree  with 
those  that  may  be  gathered  from  official 
crop  reports.  Yields  are  particularly 
light  in  the  Middle  West,  and  States  that 
usually  ship  onions  extensively  will  have 
to  go  outside  for  some  of  their  supply. 
Some  of  the  Montana  county  agents  in¬ 
sist  that  even  a  potato  supply  from  else¬ 
where  will  he  needed  for  that  part  of 
the  country,  so  severe  was  the  drouth. 

Conditions  are  somewhat  along  the 
same  line  with  the  cabbage  crop.  Yield 
is  well  below  last  year  and  much  less 
than  early  expectations.  Rut  the  holder 
must  not  forget  that  prices,  even  after 
recent  declines,  are  still  high  compared 
with  most  seasons.  It  is  not  so  many 
years  ago  that  prices  used  to  go  down 
to  a  range  of  $7  to  $10  per  ton  about 
this  time  of  the  season  in  New  York  City. 
Producers  even  in  far  away  Colorado  are 
doing  better  than  that  now. 

APPLE  MARKETS  WEAK  AND  UNSETTLED 
The  one  really  sick  spot  is  the  apple 
market,  but  the  illness  is  very  likely  only 
temporary.  Fall  varieties  are  still  hold¬ 
ing  values  fairly  well,  but  Winter  kinds 
are  not  selling  easily  in  the  producing 
sections,  and  growers  who  have  tried  to 
force  sales  have  had  to  come  down  from 
the  early  asking  prices.  A  good  many 
apples  that  were  priced  at  $6  to  $8  per 
barrel  f.  o.  b.,  orchard  run,  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  have  been  sold  at  $4  to  $5  per 
barrel  and  $1  to  $1  50  per  bushel  box. 
The  temporary  knockout  seems  to  have 
been  dealt  by  the  foreign  market  situa¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  going  right  along  where 
they  left  off  last  Spring,  the  English  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  paying  prices  that  some¬ 
times  left  little  or  nothing  for  net.  In 
fact,  the  Liverpool  sales  the  last  week  in 
September  resulted  partly  in  what  the 
exporters  call  “red  ink”  accounts;  that 
is,  the  balance  was  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  instead  of  paying  the  producer  the 
exporter  will  have  to  collect  the  loss  from 
him — if  he  can.  T  Glasgow  market 
held  up  better  than  the  English  cities 
and  returned  $4  to  $0  net  at  Boston  and 
New  York  for  the  latest  shipment  re¬ 
ported.  But  now  the  whole  exporting 
situation  is  off,  because  of  the  strikes 
which  have  made  it  impossible  to  move 
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freight  in  the  British  Islands.  Exporters 
are  doing  nothing  and  feeling  very  blue 
over  the  immediate  outlook.  For  the  long 
pull  they  are  not  without  hope.  One  of 
the  New  York  concerns  concludes  that 
by  the  middle  of  November  the  supplies 
that  have  been  coming  to  British  markets 
from  the  home-grown  crop  and  from  Bel¬ 
gium  will  he  finished.  Then,  if  the  rail¬ 
road  strike  has  been  settled  and  if  the 
foreign  exchange  continues  to  improve, 
the  price  of  apples  ought  to  go  back  to 
the  legal  maxim,  which  would  enable  ex¬ 
porters  to  show  nets  of  $9  or  $10.  as 
they  did  last  -Spring.  Whether  this  is 
only  a  hopeful  dream  the  future  will  de¬ 
cide.  Just  now  those  who  bir  'or  export 
are  hesitating,  and  it  is  reported  that 
some  have  forfeited  advance  payments  on 
crops  rather  than  fulfil  the  contracts. 
Growers  find  their  apples  maturing  early 
and  wish  to  see  them  moving.  Hence  the 
the  lower  prices.  Buying  for  cold  storage 
is  checked  in  a  number  of  leading  cities 
because  the  space  is  all  taken  up,  or 
nearly  all.  by  other  products.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  companies  will  not  guarantee  space, 
and  buyers  hesitate  to  contract  for  apples 
which  may  not  find  accommodations.  All 
this  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  lightest 
"?Pf,  for  many  years  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  Western  States.  The  brightest 
spot  m  the  situation  is  the  fair  amount 
of  buying  for  shipment  in  the  South  and 
West.  Another  hopeful  feature  is  the 
somewhat  better  prospect  for  the  sugar 
supply,  on  which  depends  the  sale  of 
cooking  apples^  At  present  these  are  sell¬ 
ing  as  low  as  50  cents  per  bushel  in  some 
markets.  At  the  other  end  of  the  range 
clloice  tab,e  varieties,  which  bring 
$2.50  or  more.  It  is  a  time  for  whatever 
patience  the  grower  may  command.  In 
all  probability  conditions  are  at  the  worst 
right  now.  Gi  B>  F 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER 

Receipts  of  choice  creamery  are  light 
and  market  strong  at  the  recent  advances. 
Nearby  prints,  71  to  72c;  tub  creamerv, 
lancy,  bb  to  6<c ;  common  to  good.  61  to 
64c.  N 

CHEESE 

Offerings  of  fine  stock  are  light  and  de- 
mand  good.  Whole  milk  Eastern,  31% 
to  32c;  Wisconsin,  30  to  31%c. 

EGOS 

;  Receipts  of  fresh  stock  small  and  prices 
higher.  Fancy  nearby,  G8  to  fi!)c ;  gath¬ 
ered,  good  to  choice,  58  to  60c;  lower 
grades,  50  to  54c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

High-quality  chickens,  fowls  and  roost¬ 
ers  in  good  demand.  Receipts  are  running 
largely  inferior.  Fowls,  30  to  34c;  chick¬ 
ens,  30  to  34c;  roosters.  2t  to  25c;  ducks. 
17  to  30c ;  pigeons,  pair,  25  to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Receipts  light  and  demand  strong  for 
choice  qualities.  Fowls,  fresh-killed,  dry- 
picked.  in  boxes  4-lb.  and  over  apiece 
30c;  3Va-lb..  31  to  33c;  3-lb..  27  to  20c 
smaller  sizes,  24  to  26c.  Fowls,  fresh- 
killed.  in  bills.,  dry-picked,  4-lb.  and  over 
apiece.  38c:  3V»-lb..  30  to  32c;  3-lb..  26 
to  27e ;  smaller  sizes.  23  to  25c.  Old 
roosters,  dry-picked,  23c.  Broilers,  Jer¬ 
sey.  ice-packed.  40  to  48c ;  other  nearby, 
ice-packed,  36  to  38c ;  ordinary  to  good. 
30  to  35c.  Broilers,  Western,  ice-packed, 
1V2  to  2  lb.  apiece,  35  to  36c.  Chickens, 
Western,  ice-packed,  2 U,  to. 2%  lb.  apiece. 
28  to  30c^  Western,  milk-fed  chickens,  12 
to  box,_17  lh.  and  under  to  doz.,  per  lb., 
43  to  45c;  18  to  24  lb.  to  doz..  per  lb..  42 
to  43c ;  25  to  30  lh.  to  doz..  per  lb.,  35  to 
36c:  31  to  36  lb.  to  doz.,  per  lb.,  33c ;  37 
to  42  lb.  to  doz.,  per  lb..  33  to  34c ;  43  to 
47  lb.  to  doz  .  per  lb..  36  to  37c;  48  lb. 
and  over  to  doz.,  38  to  40c;  Spring  duck¬ 
lings.  nearby,  as  to  quality,  34  to  36c. 
Squabs,  per  doz..  white,  11  to  12  lh.  per 
doz.,  $8.50  to  $0.25  ;  white,  0  to  10  lb.  per 
doz.,  $7.50  to  $8.25;  white,  8  lh.  per  doz., 
$6  to  $6.75;  7  lh.  per  doz.,  $4.50  to  $5.25; 
6  to  6%  lb.  per  doz.,  $2  50  to  $3  50.  Dark, 
$1.50  to  $2.25.  Small  and  No.  2,  60c 
to  $2. 

FRUITS 

Peaches  and  pears  of  fine  quality  sold 
fairly  and  ruled  firm.  Cantaloupes  slight¬ 
ly  higher.  There  was  a  moderate  move¬ 
ment  in  other  fruits  and  values  were 
steadily  maintained.  Apples,  per  basket, 
50c  to  $1.65 ;  per  bu.  hamper,  $1  to 
$2.25  ;  per  bbl.,  $3  50  to  $1).  Cranberries, 
Jersey,  bbl..  $8  to  $0.  Cantaloupes.  West¬ 
ern,  per  flat  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  per 
standard  crate,  $2.25  to  $3.  Peaches, 
New  York,  per  bu.,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  Moun¬ 
tain,  per  bu..  $3.35  to  $3.50.  Pears,  Bart¬ 
lett,  per  bu.,  $2  50  to  $3.50;  Seckel,  per 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $4.  Grapes,  Concord,  per 
pony  basket,  18  to  23c;  Niagara,  per 
pony  basket,  18  to  22c.  Plums,  New 
York,  Damson,  per  basket.  50  to  60c; 
Green  Gage,  per  basket,  50  to  65c.  Lem¬ 
ons,  per  box,  $2.65  to  $7.35.  Oranges, 
California,  per  box,  $2.30  to  $6.55. 

VEGETABLES 

The  market  was  generally  steady  un¬ 
der  moderate  offerings  and  a  fair  de¬ 
mand.  White  potatoes,  nearby,  per  bas¬ 
ket,  No.  1,  90c  to  $1.15 :  lower  grades, 
50  to  65c.  White  potatoes,  per  150-lb. 
sacks,  $3  to  $4.25 ;  Pennsylvania,  per 
cwt..  $2.70  to  $2.80.  Sweet  potatoes, 
Southern  No.  1,  per  bbl.,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ; 
No.  2.  per  bbl.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Jersey, 
per  basket,  75c  to  $1.  Cabbage,  New 
Jersey,  per  basket.  50  to  75c:  New  York, 
domestic,  per  ton,  $20  to  $35.  Onions, 
New  Jersey,  per  bu.  hamper,  $1  to  $2; 
per  100-lb.  sack,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 
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One  cent  an  hou  r  for 
fuel  and  you  can  heat 
a  room  with  this  Bril 
liant  Oil  Heater 
Carry  it  from  one 
room  to  another. 
Have  your  heat 
place  in  the  house  at 
any  time 
it.  3  quart 
21)£  in.  high, 
panned  trim¬ 
mings.  Venti¬ 
lator  top.  Easy 
late.  Strongly  built, 
last  for  many  years. 


any 


Will 


Try  It  30  Days 


»•* 

v 


A 

V 


m 


A 


Only  $1.00  and  thecoupon  and  we  will  send 
this  Oil  Heater  on  approval.  Use  it  30  day*. 
If  not  absolutely  satisfactory  send  it  back 
and  we  will  refund  your  $1.00  and  pay  trans* 
portation  both  ways.  If  you  keep  it.  pay  on 
our  easy  terms.  You  know  how  handy  an 
Oil  Heater  is  for  chilly  days  and  when  you 
want  to  warm  a  room  quickly.  And  here’s 
your  chance  to  get  the  best  made— and  on  30 
days’  trial. 

Order  by  No.  354BMA28.  Price  $5.99. 
Send  $1  now.  Balance  75c  monthly. 


I 


FREE  Bargain 
Catalog 


Send  post  card  for 
this  big  book.  Fill¬ 
ed  with  thousands 
of  bargains  In  furni 
ture,  carpets,  rugsL 
jewelry,  phonographs, 
eewing  machines,  stoves, 
farming  equipment,  etc. 
Anything  sent  on  Hart¬ 
man’s  easy  terms. 


The  Hartman  Co. 

4019  LaSalle  St.,  Dept  2204  Chicago 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY 


4019  LaSalle  St..  Dept.  2204  Chicago,  Ilk 

I  enclose  $1.  Send  me  Oil  Heater  No.  854BMA28.  I  am 
to  have  80  days’  trial.  If  not  satisfied  will  ehip  It  back 
and  you  will  refund  my  $1.00  and  pay  transportation 
both  ways.  If  I  keep  it,  1  will  pay  75  cents  per  nuaith  until 
the  price,  $6.99,  is  paid. 


Name. 

Addrei 


Occupation 


Nearest  Shipping  Point, 


Corn  Husker 


Revolutionizes 
Old  Time  Methods 

Is  unexcelled  for  rapidity  and 
thoroughnesi  of  work,  and 
great  ease  of  operation  with 
light  power. 

Write  us  for  full  information 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO. 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mats. 


RESET  DOORKHOBS-STOP  LEAHS  WITH 

SMOOTH'ONcwrm 


Dozens  of  household  and 
motor  repairs  easily  made 
by  anyone  at  small  cost. 
Save  dollars  —  the  free 
SMOOTH- ON  Book 
tells  how. 

6-oz.  25c.  1-lb.  50c. 


Easy  to 
apply  as  putty— lasts  like  iron. 
At  Hardware  and  General  Stores. 
By  mail  add  5c.  for  postage. I 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


^  FREE  BOOK 


1 


SMOOTH-ON 

REPAIR 

BOOK 


Peaches  from  Seed 

Will  you  advise  me  about  planting 
peach  stones?  I  have  read  advice  to  put 
them  as  eoon  as  used  into  a  box  and  bury 
them  in  the  ground  over  Winter ;  next 
Spring  take  them  out  of  the  box  and 
plant  them  where  you  want  them.  I 
suppose  the  idea  of  burying  them  over 
Winter  is  to  keep  them  from  drying  up. 

Rockville,  Conn.  »  a.  n.  r. 

Peach  stocks  are  always  grown  from 
seed.  It  used  to  be  thought  these  stocks 
should  be  grown  from  Southern  natural 
'peaches  only,  but  of  late  years  nursery¬ 
men  have  used  pits  from  all  sources  aiid 
from  all  kinds  of  trees.  Pits  saved  from 
healthy  orchard  trees  produce  quite  as 
good  stocks  for  budding  as  the  Southern 
naturals.  In  saving  the  pits  it  is  not 
good^  to  dry  them  too  much ;  about-  two 
days’  exposure  to  the  sun  is  all  that  is 
necessary  in  the  way  of  curing.  If  the 
kernel  becomes  thoroughly  dried  they  are 
very  slow  to  germinate,  and  many'  will  1 
never  sprout,  but  when  exposed  to  the  j 
sun  and  air  just  long  enough  to  dry  the  j 
f^hell  («f  the  pit  thoroughly  and  then  stored 
in  a  cool  cellar  or  covered  with  dry  sand 
until  time  to  bury  them  in  the  open 
ground,  every  sound  seed  will  germinate. 
It  is  the  common  practice  of  nurserymen 
to  bury  the  pits  in  the  open  ground  in 
the  Fall,  selecting  a  situation  for  the 
purpose _  that  is  naturally  well  drained. 

A  hole  is  scooped  out  about  eight  inches 
deep  and  as  large  in  diameter  as  is 
necessary.  The  seeds  are  spread  out  iu 
layers,  first  a  layer  of  seed,  then  a  thin 
layer  of  soil,  the  top  layer  of  seed  having 
a  covering  of  soil  about  three  inches  deep. 
The  seed  usually  commences  coining  up 
early  in  May,  and  if  it  has  not  been  done 
earlier  the  seed  should  be  lifted  with  a 
fork,  carefully  picked  up  and  planted  in 
nursery  rows  about  SV2  feet  apart,  and 
four  to  five  inches  apart  in  the  row.  If 
planted  in  good  ground  they  will  be  large 
enough  to  bud  in  August.  When  the 
seeds  are  taken  out  to  be  planted  in  nur¬ 
sery  rows  any  that  have  not  sprouted 
should  be  carefully  cracked  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  and  the  kernels  planted  same  as  the 
sprouted  ones.  If  they  are  carefully  re¬ 
moved  from  the  shell  without  breaking 
them,  apart  almost  every  kernel  will 
germinate  and  produce  a  good  stock  by 
budding  time  in  August.  K. 


Best  Fruit  Varieties 

Iu  regard  to  what  variety  of  apples  to 
plant,  there  are  many  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  for  the  person  who  is  getting 
along .  in  years.  He  should  set  those 
varieties  that  come  in  bearing  early.  For 
the  home  orchard  in  our  section  (Morris 
Go.,  N.  .T. ).  Yellow  Transparent  for  early 
S''ummer,  Twenty  Ounce,  Wealthy  and 
Duchess  are  good  Fall  sorts.  Winter 
Banana,  which  bears  early,  and  Baldwins, 
Northern  Spy  and  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing  are  standard  varieties,  takiug  10  to  15 
years  to  come  in  full  bearing.  Fp  to 
the  present  time  in  two  orchards,  10  and 
12  years  of  age.  we  have  set.  our  Weal- 
vhy,  Ben  Davis.  Wagener,  Gano  and  Win¬ 
ter  Banana  have  paid  us  better  than 
Baldwin.  Northern  Spy,  Delicious.  King, 
Wolf  River  and  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
but  from  now  on  I  expect  these  varieties 
to  be  the  better  payers.  We  are  heading 
all  our.  trees  very  low  and  using  sod  mulch. 
There  is  some  risk  from  fire  and  have  had 
a  few  girdled  by  mice.  By  heading  low  and 
using  mulch  you  can  spray  and  gather 
with  less  expense,  which  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  present  time. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  DAVID  j.  REGER. 

A  first-class  variety  of  apple  for  the 
Hudson  Valley,  under  certain  conditions, 
is  the  Northwestern  Greening.  The  tree 
is  a  very  good  grower,  early  bearer, 
hardy  and  very  productive  in  alternate 
years.  The  fruit  usually  brings  nu»re 
than  R.  I.  Greening,  barrel  for  barrel, 
and,  I  believe,  will  grow  at  least  50  per 
cent  more  apples  to  the  tree  of  the  same 
age.  Its  bearing  habit  is  such  that  the 
trees  need  much  propping  to  prevent 
breaking,  and  the  apples  vary  in  size 
from  small  to  very  large,  though  three- 
fourths  of  them  will  usually  grade  2% 
inches  and  over.  This  variety  grows  to 
perfection  on  a  fertile  sandy  soil,  and 
may  do  as  well  on  other  soils  as  far  as 
I  know.  The  Baldwin.  R.  I.  Greening 
and  Ren  Davis  are  the  leading  varieties 
here.  Of  late  years  McIntosh.  Wealthy 
and  Oldenburg  have  been  set  in  large 
numbers.  They  have  not  yet  had  the 
test  of  time,  but  seem  promising.  Fall 
Pippin,  has  been  a  favorite  here  many 
years  in  a  limited  way.  Rome  Beauty 
has  been  planted  some,  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  bettering  Ben  Davis.  L.  H. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Potato  Scab 

I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of  my 
potatoes,  which  are  very  scabby,  although 
the  seed  was  treated  with  formalin.  They 
have  been  the  same  way  on  this  piece  of 
ground  for  three  years.  R. 

Long  Island. 

The  potato  was  nearly  covered  with 
scab,  showing  that  the  soil  is  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  scab  germs.  In  this  case 
treatment  of  the  seed  will  not  prevent 
a  scabby  crop.  A  1  tation  that  will  keep 
potatoes  from  tl.  .ITcab-infested  ground 
three  or  four  years  should  be  practiced. 
Where  this  cannot  well  he  done,  some 
growers  report  fair  success  from  plowing 
under  green  rye  in  Spring  and  then  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes.  The  green  crop  makes  the 
soil  slightly  acid  when  turned  tinder,  so 
that  the  scab  germs  are  less  active. 


The  RICHARDSON 


ONE- PIPE  HEATER 

Solves  Many  Problems 

With  but  a  single  pipe — one  register  only — this  entirely  modern,  scientifi¬ 
cally  designed  furnace  { made  and  guaranteed  by  the  oldest  and  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  heating  apparatus  in  the  United  States)  furnishes  a  con¬ 
stant  circulation  of  fresh,  warm  air  throughout  every  room  in  the  house — 
abundant  heat  at  all  times,  evenly  distributed, 


just  mime  or  wnat  mis  means  in  economy : — installation  costs  cut  to  a 
minimum.  No  lengthy  pipes  to  buy  or  run  to  various  positions.  No  cooling 
of  the  heat  before  it  can  reach  your  rooms.  Less  dust — less  dirt — less 
labor.  Direct  heat  rises  and  spreads  instantly  to  the  upper  floors.  None  is 
wasted.  Warm  house,  cool  cellar.  And  you  can  burn  any  kind  of  fuel — 

.  LESS  OF  IT  than  is  demanded  by  other  types 
of  heaters. 

The  Richardson  One-Pipe  Heater  is  suit¬ 
able  for  city  or  country  homes,  schools, 
churches,  stores,  etc — old  or  new  buildings. 
NOW  is  the  economical  time  to  install. 

Richardson  &  Boynton  Co. 

Established  1837 

31  West  31st  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 
Rochester  Providence  Newark' 

“ Perfect  heat  for  every  type  of  building* * 

CHECK  IN  SQUARE.  (Address  nearest  office) 
1  am  interested  in 

□  Richardson  Heating  Apparatus  Q  Ranges 
81  □  Garage  Heaters  □  Laundry  Tank  Heaters 

Name _ _ _ 


Address_ 


252  ON  MINI 


We  Sell  Direct 
From  Factory  to  You 

Our  Ready-mixed  House  and  Barn  Paint  is 
made  of  finest  ingredients,  scientifically 
mixed  by  experts,  holds  its  gloss,  lays  on 
evenly,  covers  one-third  more  surface  per 
gallon,  lasts  longer  than  paints  retailed 
at  higher  prices. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 

Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  our  factory 
to  you  assures  you  freshly  mixed  paints  of 
highest  quality,  at  a  saving  of  25*  or  more. 

We  pay  freight  on 

orders  for  10  gallons  or 
more,  to  any  part  of  U  .S. 

mri1  Write  at 
LL  once  for 

llftl  llTtt- 

lustrated  catalog  and 
money  saving  price  list. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

302  Kathorln*  Bldg. 

C.  St.  Louis,  III. 


WITTE 

i  H-P.  Pulls  2-1 

Big  Value — Big  Surplus  power. 

Immediate  Shipment.  Ouer  in¬ 
cludes  engine  on  skids — ready 
to  use.Idfo  guarantee  asainat  defects. 

LOW  PRICES— DIRECT 
Any  size — 2  to  80  H-P. — Station¬ 
ary,  Portable  or  Saw-Rij.  New  book, 
latest  bat  FREK.~Kd.  II.  Witte,  Proa. 

Witte  Engine  Works 


1897  Oakland  Av.nu. 
I  897  Empire  Building 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Water! 

r  All  you  want  the  year  round  ^ 
wherever  you  wantit — for  house,  barn, 
field,  any  place.  Bore  your  own  well, 
thousand*  have  done,  with  our  time-testedl 

Standard  WeU-Boring  Outfit 


Basily  operated  by  hand.  Bore*  wells  8toj 
16  in.  di*..  up  to  100ft.  deep-  One  man 
bought  outfit  8  years  ago  and  has  boredi 
over  25,000  feet  of  wells. 


BDRES  IDO  FT.  WELLS  BY  HAND 


Make  $20  to  $30  per  day  boring  wells 
for  neighbors — easy  to  get  50  cts.  to  $2  per  ' 
ft.  E.  C.  Cole.  Porter.  Okla..  writes:— Have 
just  bored  41  foot  well  for  neighbor  In  one  day 
and  made  $41.00. 

★  Thousands  used  during  war  by 

U.  S.  and  English  Governments.  K 
Satisfied  users  In  46  states. 

Every  claim  putimnfeed  and  proved.  Write  j 
TODAY  for  Information  and  testimonials. 

Address  Dapf.  76 


THE  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO. 

106  W  3rd  STREET  CINCINNATI  O. 


WELL 


WELL  drp^g 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easj 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BRoo.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  T 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


As  I  write,  Sept.  29,  we  are  having  a 
race  with  Jack  Frost  that  is  more  ex¬ 
citing  than  that  one  for  second  place  in 
the  egg-laying  contest.  As  October  opens 
it  would  seem  as  if  Underhill’s  Reds  were 
reasonably  sure  to  win  first  place.  As 
for  the  contest  between  Jack  Frost  and 
our  late  corn,  it  is  a  toss-up  on  the  home 
stretch.  On  Sept.  27  I  was  in  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  they  reported  a  heavy 
frost  in  the  valleys.  I  noticed  the  corn 
had  begun  to  curl  a  little  and  the  bean 
vines  were  a  little  scorched.  Most  of  the 
corn  in  that  county  had  been  cut,  for 
they  knew  from  experience  that  after  the 
Summer  boarders  begin  to  go  home  they 
may  expect  Jack  Frost  as  a  Winter 
boarder  at  any  time.  I  came  home  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  the  fingermarks  of  old 
Jack  here,  but  somehow  ho  missed  us. 
He  would  show  his  mark  on  the  Lima 
beans  if  anywhere.  It  was  a  close  shave 
at  best,  and  when  the  face  of  Nature  is 
as  tender  as  it  lias  been  this  Fall  close 
shaving  is  painful. 

i'fi  %  Jfc  %  # 

We  have  three  cornfields  that  need 
about  one  week  longer  fully  to  make 
good.  One  is  a  field  of  Luce’s  Favorite, 
planted  on  very  wet  land.  The  constant 
rains  have  held  it  back,  and  it  has  not 
had  a  fair  show.  We  planted  thickly — 
much  as  you  plant  silage  corn — for  we 
were  after  fodder  rather  than  grain.  It 
has  made  some  ears,  but  the  stalks  are 
good,  and  if  we  can  have  a  week  more  of 
good  weather  there  will  be  a  big  yield 
of  fodder.  We  use  it  in  place  of  hay, 
and  when  hay  costs  $10  or  more  per  ton 
a  field  like  this  one  becomes  a  good  propo¬ 
sition.  Then  there  is  a  field  of  Early 
Mammoth  sweet  corn.  This  was  planted 
late — after  July  4th.  That  is  taking  a 
chance  on  sweet  corn,  I  know,  but  unless 
you  take  chances  now  and  then  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  get  tired  of  ringing  your  door¬ 
bell.  So  we  plowed  under  a  big  growth 
of  rye  and  weeds  and  grass  on  a  piece 
of  low  ground,  planted  and  fertilized,  and 
took  our  chance.  Most  of  this  corn  looks 
well — some  of  it  is  the  best  of  the  year, 
but  one  week  more  is  needed  before  the 
corn  is  ready  for  the  human  teeth  to 
gnaw  at  it.  I  presume  there  is  nearly 
$200  of  value  in  that  field.  Does  it  go 
to  help  out  the  high  cost  of  living,  or 
does  Jack  Frost  use  it  as  an  example  of 
the  high  cost  of  dying?  We  are  not 
worrying — we  have  taken  too  many 
chances  for  that — but  I’ll  admit  that  the 
first  glance  out  of  the  window  on  the  dim 
mornings  is  full  of  interest ! 

♦  *  :Jc  *  Jje 

Then  we  have  a  good-sized  field  of  that 
Hope  Farm  flint.  Usually  we  plant  that 
variety  on  the  hilltops,  but  this  season  it 
happened  to  be  on  the  lowest  land  we 
have.  A  fine  place  for  old  Frost  to  begin 
his  raids.  This  flint  variety  is  one  that 
we  have  been  selecting  for  nearly  10 
years.  You  cannot  call  us  corn  breeders. 
We  started  with  a  strain  of  Early  Canada 
flint  which  had  been  grown  for  years  on 
a  hill  farm  in  New  England.  From  this 
we  have  selected  year  after  year  the 
plants  which  come  nearest  to  what  we 
want.  That  is  a  slender,  medium-sized 
stalk  with  two  fair-sized  ears  growing 
low  down  on  the  stalk.  We  want  a  corn 
that  will  develop  well  inside  of  100  days 
from  planting.  Most  of  our  corn  is 
grown  in  young  orchards.  The  large, 
long-growing  sorts  are  not  well  adapted 
to  this  culture.  They  must  be  planted 
too  early  to  get  full  advantage  of  the 
cover  crop,  and  they  make  such  a  rank 
growth  that  they  shade  and  rob  the  young 
trees  too  much.  While  good  for  the  silo, 
these  big  varieties  are  not  of  much  ac¬ 
count  as  a  dry  substitute  for  hay.  Horses 
would  eat  the  leaves  and  part  of  the  top, 
but  reject  most  of  the  stalk.  Our  corn 
is  slender,  and  makes  a  greut  growth  of 
leaf,  so  that  our  horses  eat  practically 
all  of  it.  We  feed  it  in  place  of  hay 
through  the  Winter,  and  any  fruit  farmer 
may  know  what  it  means  to  haye  a  hay 
substitute  which  he  can  grow  in  the 
young  orchards  and  still  give  cultivation. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  advantage  of  a  quick-maturing 
corn  is  evident  to  us  year  after  year. 
We  use  cover  crops,  like  rye,  clover  or 
turnips  in  place  of  manure.  I  have  come 
to  believe  that  most  of  us  plow  these 
cover  crops  under  too  early  in  order  to 
plant  ordinary  varieties  of  corn  or  other 
crops.  We  have  to  do  it  in  order  to 
mature  these  crops  before  frost,  but  we 
lose  something  by  _  plowing  under  the 
cover  crop  before  it  has  made  its  full 
growth.  I  think  the  last  part  of  the 
growth  of  such  crops  is  most  valuable 
and  one  object  in  selecting  this  corn  was 
to  produce  a  strain  if  possible  that  can 
be  planted  after  June  15  and  get  through. 
We  had  rye  on  our  lower  field  this  year, 
and  I  expected  to  let  it  go  to  grain.  The 
rank  discrimination  against  rye  grain  has 
put  the  price  too  low,  and  with  hay  at 
$40  a  ton  in  our  local  market  I  figured 
it  a  better  business  to  cut  that  rye  for 
hay.  Rye  hay  is  poor  stuff,  but  in  these 
strenuous  days  we  all  have  to  do  un¬ 
pleasant  things,  and  our  horses  can  put 
their  Winter  idleness  to  good  use  by 
chewing  rye  hay.  Ho  we  cut  and  cured 
it — although  it  stood  a  little  longer  than 
we  like.  The  stubble  was  plowed  at  once 
and  on  June  21  this  corn  was  planted. 
With  an  ordinary  dry  season  it  would 
be  all  ready  to  cut  now.  but  the  continued 
rains  in  this  low  field  have  held  it  back. 
It  would  be  nearly  right  for  feeding  now 
but  we  want  most  of  it  for  seed,  and  it 
must  stand  longer.  Shall  we  get  it 


through?  It  is  a  problem — a  race  with 
the  frost.  Two.  centuries  ago  the  “an¬ 
cestors”  of  this  corn  made  many  a  simi¬ 
lar  race  with  the  frost.  Home  of  my 
own  ancestors  were  farmers  then,  and 
I  can  imagine  how  at  this  season,  when 
the  corn  was  backward,  they  shuddered 
at  the  cold  whisper  of  frost  as  they  did 
at  the  yell  of  an  Indian.  For  early  frost 
meant  the  loss  of  their  year’s  bread. 
That  does  not  trouble  us  so  much  now, 
but  we  do  want  to  save  that  seed,  and  I 
hope  Jack  Frost  will  play  the  gentleman 
this  year  and  be  known  as  the  Hon.  John 
Frost,  Esq. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  began  picking  the  Baldwin  apples 
September  27  this  year.  They  might  well 
stay  on  a  little  longer,  but  there  is  a 
big  crop,  and  we  will  start  while  the 
weather  is  good.  One  trouble  with  Bald¬ 
win  is  that  it  drops  freely  when  just 
about  ripe.  McIntosh  has  the  same  fault. 
Ben  Davis  and  Spy  will  hang  on  even 
after  they  are  fully  ripe,  but  Baldwin 
seems  to  say,  “I  have  done  my  full  duty 
on  this  tree,  and  now  there  is  no  reason 


why  I  should  hang  on  any  longer.”  Ho 
he  lets  go  and  down  he  comes.  You 
must  hustle  and  get  Baldwin  off  before 
he  talks  that  way,  or  a  good  share  of  the 
crop  will  be  windfalls.  We  have  a  good 
market  for  such  fruit,  but  the  hand¬ 
picked  apples  are  worth  more.  There  are 
still  some  so-called  fruit  growers  who 
send  boys  into  the  tree  to  shake  all  the 
fruit  off.  Then  they  pick  up  the  apples 
and  sell  them  as  best  they  can.  I  have 
had  some  of  these  men  argue  that  they 

got  more  for  the  crop  handled  in  this 

way  than  where  they  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  picking  by  hand.  That  might  possibly 
be  true  in  a  year  like  this,  when  fruit  is 
high  and  no  spraying  or  dusting  was 
done.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
pay  to  hand-pick  any  unsprayed  fruit 

this  year,  for  it  is  poor  economy  to  put 

much  time  into  handling  wormy  fruit. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Our  own  fruit  is  mostly  clean  and 
smooth  this  year.  We  dusted  once  with 
sulphur  and  dry  arsenate — just  after  the 
bloom  fell.  I  think  one  more  dusting 
would  have  paid,  but  we  were  unable  to 
give  it  in  time.  I  am  now  satisfied  that 
the  dust  will  take  care  of  the  worm 
properly.  It  is  not  so  good  as  the  liquid 
for  fruit  diseases,  and  of  course  is  of 
little  use  in  fighting  the  scale.  We  find  a 
little  scale  in  one  part  of  the  orchard. 
I  did  not  know  it  was  there.  Now  we 
will  soak  all  the  trees  with  “Scalecide” 
this  Winter — for  luck!  I  rather  expect 
a  long,  mild  Fall,  and  that  usually  means 
disaster  to  cellar  storage  of  apples.  I 
expect  to  sell  most  of  our  crop  as  it  is 
picked.  We  may  carry  100  barrels  or  so 
into  Winter,  but  at  present  prices  I  am 
not  inclined  to  take  chances  on  holding. 
Our  plan  is  to  know  fairly  well  what 
things  cost  us  and  what  we  must  get  out 
of  the  farm  in  order  to  clear  expenses. 
When  we  see  a  chance  to  get  that  back 
with  a  fair  margin  we  let  tilings  go.  If 
we  run  behind  and  cannot  make  good  on 
what  we  have  we  must  take  our  chances 
on  a  loss,  or  a  gamble  in  holding  for  a 
higher  price.  While  I  know  apples  will 
be  higher  next  Winter  I  also  know  what 
the  storage  loss  is  in  a  mild  Fall — and 
we  shall  sell  out  early. 

***** 

Someone  writes  that  all  our  plans  seem 
to  prosper  this  year.  Well,  hardly.  The 
orchards  are  doing  well,  but  some  of  the 
other  crops  are  failures.  Potatoes,  for 
instance,  are  the  poorest  we  ever  tried 
to  raise.  We  had  a  good  crop  from  one 
bushel  of  Dibble’s  Russet,  but  as  for  the 
rest — failure.  Then  there  is  our  goose 
business.  Last  Spring  I  bought  a  pair  of 
geese  for  $20.  They  were  good  ones. 
The  man  I  bought  from  treated  me  right, 
and  told  me  frankly  I  was  too  late,  but 
I  thought  a  goose  was  like  a  hen.  We 
gave  them  good  care  and  the  goose  laid 
three  eggs.  We  hatched  out  two  gos¬ 
lings — and  a  weasel  killed  both  of  them. 
We  still  have  the  geese  and  some  ex¬ 


perience.  Score  a  goose  egg  for  the  first 
inning,  but  we  now  know  what  curves 
old  calamity  is  pitching.  See  us  bat  out 
a  home  run  next  year.  Then  there  is 
that  eggplant  crop  which  would  not  lay — 
but  who  comes  here?  Little  Rose  and 
her  tiny  sister.  Yes,  we  have  them  both 
for  a  while.  We  shall  feed  little  Rita 
on  milk  and  eggs  and  fruit,  and  you  will 
see  the  vitamines'  paint  color  on  her 
cheeks  and  put  solid  flesh  on  her  little 
bones.  The  finest  thing  about  it  all  is 
the  spirit  little  Rose  shows  toward  this 
poor  little  neglected  tot.  Hhe  plays  the 
part  of  a  little  mother.  Many  a  child 
would  be  jealous  and  fight  for  these 
rights  which  belong  to  the  family  “baby.” 
But  Rose  shows  nothing  of  that.  She 
brings  little  Rita  up  to  me  and  tries  to 
lift  her  on  my  knee.  I  confess  that  I 
am  busy  and  not  at  first  specially  at¬ 
tracted  to  this  child.  But  the  generous 
spirit  of  this  little  woman  is  too  much 
for  me.  Ho  the  writing  can  wait.  Rita 
gets  on  one  knee  and  little  Rose  on  the 
other,  and  back  we  go  to  childhood  until 
the  other  little  girls  run  in  to  tell  us 


supper  is  ready.  "We've  got  a  big  pan¬ 
dowdy,  made  of  McIntosh  apples !”  So 
in  we  got  to  eat  it.  My  great  regret  is 
that  you  cannot  go  with  us  and  have  a 
big  slice,  and  with  cream  on  it. 

H.  w.  C. 


An  Interesting  Potato  Crop 

As  an  example  of  what  good  methods 
will  do  in  growing  potatoes  with  a  handi¬ 
cap  in  soil  conditions,  the  crop  of  Ora  J. 
Bayes  of  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  of  in¬ 
terest.  Mr.  Bayes  last  week  sold  970  bu. 
of  high  grade  Green  Mountain  potatoes 
from  three  acres  of  soil  infested  with 
quack.  There  were  20  bu.  of  small  and 
sunburned  ones  that  were  graded  out. 
The  land  was  planted  May  20.  It  was 
Spring  plowed  seven  inches  deep  with  no 
fertilizer  but  horse  manure,  and  mix¬ 
ture  of  barley  and  buckwheat  straw,  all 
of  which  was  plowed  under.  It  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  lie  about  three  weeks  before 
planting,  which  was  done  by  means  of  an 
Elmira  liillex\ 

As  blight  was  not  prevalent  this  year, 
the  crop  was  not  sprayed  for  this.  It 
was  planted  in  check  rows  22  inches  apart 
for  ease  of  cultivation  and  was  cultivated 
five  times.  Before  planting  the  field  was 
harrowed  seven  times,  giving  a  fine  deep 
seed  bed.  It  was  necessary  to  rehill 
after  planting  a  few  times,  to  coyer  all 
the  seed  well.  The  seed  used  was  of  Mr. 
Bayes’  own  growing.  The  field  was  in¬ 
spected  once  by  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
was  said  to  have  about  5  per  cent  of  dis¬ 
eases  of  various  kinds. 

The  crop  was  most  satisfactory,  222 
bushels  of  marketable  tubers  to  the  acre. 
But  the  price  received,  $1.25  a  bushel,  is 
a  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  co¬ 
operative  selling  of  such  crops.  The 
Government  crop  reports  published  that 
week  said  the  average  price  paid  over  the 
►State  that  week  for  potatoes  was  $2.27 
per  bushel,  and  that  the  crop  was  very 
short  in  all  the  leading  potato  sections 
and  rotting  very  rapidly,  particularly  in 
1-iong  Island,  which  had  been  depended 
upon  to  counterbalance  the  poor  crop 
grown  elsewhere. 

Cortland  County  potatoes  are  an  un¬ 
usually  heavy  crop,  and  heavy  wholesaling 
here  by  dealers  has  resulted  in  a  very 
heavy  slump  in  price,  unwarranted  by 
conditions  of  the  crop  elsewhere.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Farm  Bureaus  have 
a  big  opportunity  here  for  service  to 
farmers  in  helping  them  to  sell  co¬ 
operatively,  as  they  have  so  capably 
helped  the  wool  growers  of  the  State. 
Farm  Bureaus  have  done  good  work  in 
organizing  potato  growers’  associations 
along  the  line  of  growing  certified  seed 
potatoes,  but  little  if  anything  has  been 
done  to  help  farmers  market  their  com¬ 
mercial  potatoes.  The  farmers  themselves 
should  demand  this  service  and  not  wait 
for  the  Farm  Bureaus  to  offer  it. 

The  crop  grown  by  Mr.  Bayes’  young 


son,  Rupert  Bayes,  was  even  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  is  a  good  example  of  father 
and  son  co-operation.  The  son,  on  a 
plot  that  lacked  200  hills  of  being  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre,  has  harvested  102 
bushel  crates,  four  of  which  were  small 
or  sunburned  potatoes.  The  son  used 
practically  the  same  fertilizing  and  cul¬ 
tivation  methods  that  the  father  used. 
Mr.  Bayes,  senior,  has  more  potatoes  yet 
to.  dig.  At  the  price  now  prevailing  in 
this  section  more  potatoes  will  go  into  the 
farmers’  cellars  than  was  likely  a  while 
ago  when  prices  seemed  to  favor  early 
marketing.  m.  g.  f. 


Wheat  Acreage  in  New  York 

'  The  acreage  of  wheat  sown  this  Fall 
is  fully  up  to  the  average  of  the  past 
three  years  for  this  locality.  Wheat 
thrashed  this  Fall  is  yielding  better  re¬ 
turns  than  last  year.  The  extreme  prices 
asked  for  cattle  will  keep  most  farmers 
from  increasing  their  herds  this  Fall  and 
Winter,  although  a  great  hay  crop  was 
harvested,  and  silo  corn  is  showing  up 
finely.  w.  R.  B. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  positive  less  will  be  sown  than 
has  been  in  last  two  or  three  years.  More 
cattle  will  be  wintered  this  year  than  for¬ 
merly.  d.  m,  u. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  think  there  will  be  as  many  cows  as 
usual  in  this  vicinity  this  Winter.  The 
corn  crop  is  unusually  good  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  putting .  up  a  nice  quality  of 
silage,  and  lots  of  it.  The  corn  being  -so 
well  cured  they  will  not  need  to  buy  so 
much  grain  to  make  a  balanced  ration. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  f. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  very  slight  decrease 
in  the  acreage  of  Winter  wheat  seeding  in 
this  section.  It  is  and  has  been  very  dry 
here  all  the  Fall,  and  wheat  is  getting  a 
very  poor  start,  coming  very  uneven. 
While  there  are  not  many  cattle  fed  in 
this  section  I  think  there  will  be  about 
the  usual  number  this  year.  T.  c.  s. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  this  immediate  locality  the  acreage 
of  rye  is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
About  the  same  amount  of  stock  will  be 
wintered.  In  other  localities  near  here  I 
am  informed  that  the  acreage  of  rye  is 
much  less,  and  store  cattle  and  sheep  will 
be  sold  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
hay,  which  will  be  sold  instead  of  fed  on 
the  farm.  f.  8.  H. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Very  few  cattle  fed  in  this  section  any 
year.  o.  e. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  to  wheat  acreage  in  this  section, 
conditions  are  different  from  any  I  have 
witnessed  in  a  number  of  years.  I  think 
had  weather  conditions  been  favorable, 
about  the  same  acreage  as  last  year  would 
have  been  seeded,  but  owing  to  a  very 
small  bean  crop  (which  is  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  by  wheat  without  plowing),  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  seed  acreage  within 
25  to  20  per  cent  of  last  year.  Taking 
a  radius  of  perhaps  10  miles,  we  haven’t 
had  rainfall  enough  in  last  two  months 
to  but  lay  the  dust.  Therefore,  wheat 
ground  is  in  all  stages,  from  partly 
plowed  and  partly  fitted  to  about  (50  per 
cent  sown.  Some  farmers,  not  caring  to 
wait  later  than  September  25  to  sow, 
have  gone  ahead  without  rain,  with  result 
some  wheat  sown  10  days,  is  coming  up, 
while  other  fields  seem  very  reluctant 
about  sprouting.  So  on  the  whole  I 
think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  wheat  yield 
as  well  as  acreage  will  be  very  materially 
cut,  unless  rain,  followed  by  warm 
weather,  comes  soon,  and  even  then  will 
be  short  at  least  25  per  cent,  but  farmers 
now.  as  ever,  are  a  very  hopeful  people. 
I  think  very  few  farms  will  feed  cattle 
this  Winter,  other  than  such  as  they  have 
on  farms  at  present.  Labor  is  scarce  and 
high,  and  most  farmers  (unless  young  and 
full  of  red  blood),  don’t  care  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  steadily  through  cold  Winter  when 
margin  of  profit  is  so  small.  Many,  no 
doubt,  will  feed  up  their  excellent  crop 
of  corn  fodder  to  horses  and  sell  their 
$20  hay.  which  for.  my  part  I  think  is 
all  right  if  not  carried  to  extremes 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  s.  w. 


Salt  Spray  for  Carnations 

I  have  carnations  that  need  a  salt 
spray  and  I  do  not  know  the  exact  por¬ 
tions  to  use.  Will  you  tell  me  how  much 
salt  to  use  to  the  gallon  of  water? 

Walden,  N.  Y.  f.  v.  d. 

The  usual  proportion  of  salt  to  use  is 
a  three  or  four-inch  flower  pot  to  the 
ordinary  knapsack  sprayer  holding  three 
gallons.  This  spray  will  rust  your  wires 
very  badly  if  you  use  wires  for  supporting 
your  carnations.  A  much  more  effective 
remedy  for  red  spider  is,  three  heaping 
teaspoons  of  cyanide  of  potash  dissolved 
in  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  to  a  three- 
gallon  sprayer,  with  one  pound  of  dark 
brown  sugar  added.  This  is  very  poison¬ 
ous,  and  should  be  handled  very  carefully. 
Spray  thoroughly,  then  in  a  few  days  use 
strong  spray  of  clear  water  to  wash  plants 
off  clean.  If  necessary  repeat  in  six  to 
eight  days.  e.  j.  w. 


Silver  Htripes  :  “So  she  broke  your 
engagement  while  you  were  overseas?” 
Gold  Htripes:  "Well,  not  in  so  many 
words,  but  she  rather  interrupted  its  con¬ 
tinuity  by  marrying  the  other  fellow.” — 
Life. 
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Saves  Piping — Saves  Fuel — 

Saves  Health 

If  she  could  only  escape  the  dirt  and  the  confusion  of  tearing  open 
the  walls  and  floors  of  her  house  to  put  in  heat  pipes,  many  a  woman 
would  be  glad  enough  to  let  her  husband  buy  her  a  furnace. 

And  to  her,  the  Andes  One  Pipe  Furnace  is  ind’eed  a  boon,  because 
it  allows  her  to  escape  just  that  very  thing.  The  Andes  can  be 
installed  in  your  home  in  one  day.  It  does  not  upset  the  house  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  it  absolutely  cuts  out  the  cost  of  putting  in 
the  heat  pipes. 

The  Andes  allows  you  to  change  your  complete  heating  system 
inside  of  twenty-four  hours.  Today  you  still  use  room  stoves  that 
waste  fuel  and  require  almost  endless  care.  Tomorrow  you  can  enjoy 
the  Andes  comfortable,  healthful  heat,  that  saves  fuel,  saves  work 
and  saves  health. 


ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

“ Better  Heating  Jor  Less  Money  ” 

One  Andes  in  actual  use  has  replaced  six  room  stoves,  burns  less 
coal  than  all  six  stoves  put  together,  requires  one-sixth  of  the  time 
and  work,  and  heats  the  whole  house  comfortably,  whereas  the  six 
stoves  only  heated  part  of  it. 

And  the  Andes  saves  health  because  it  furnishes  moist  warm  air. 
Perfectly  dry,  warm  air  dries  up  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose 
and  throat,  making  people  more  susceptible  to  colds,  catarrh,  etc. 
The  extra  large  Andes  water  reservoirs,  easily  and  quickly  filled, 
provide  protection  against  dry  warm  air.  And  this  saves  fuel,  too, 
because  moist  warm  air  at  68  degrees  is  just  as  comfortable  as  dry 
warm  air  at  75  degrees. 

Back  of  the  Andes  is  a  reputation  for  better  products,  built  up 
patiently  during  half  a  century.  We  could  not  risk  injuring  that 
reputation.  Therefore  we  are  sure  of  the  Andes  One  Pipe.  We 
guarantee  it.  If  your  Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnace  does  not 
give  you  perfect  satisfaction,  it  will  be  removed  and  its  full  purchase 
price  returned. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

Andes  has  publisiied  a  free  book  telling  the  whole  story  of  the 
Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnace.  If  you  want  to  know  how  the 
Andes  saves  piping,  saves  fuel,  saves  work,  saves  health,  if  you 
want  to  bring  into  your  home  cheerful,  healthful  warmth-all-over, 
tear  out  this  coupon  N-O-W,  before  you  forget  it,  and  send  for 
the  Andes  book  “Better  Heating  for  Less  Money”.  We  have  a 
copy  that  belongs  to  you. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Andes  Stoves  and  Ranges 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  ad .  trtiser 


There  is  no  farm  paper  that  satisfies  my  needs  as 
does  The  R.  N.-Y.  As  a  member  of  the  Army  Educa¬ 
tion  Corps,  having  charge  of  the  army  school  at  Le 
Mans,  it  was  like  a  visit  from  an  old  friend  when  the 
instructor  of  the  agricultural  class — a  graduate  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  College — brought  in  a  bundle  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  the  pupils  to  read.  chas.  l.  lee. 

Vermont. 

OTHING  does  us  so  much  good  as  to  have  our 
people  feel  that  a  call  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
like  the  coming  of  an  old  friend.  Money  and  power 
are  mighty  forees  in  the  world,  hut.  friendship  is 
stronger.  It  follows  The  It.  N.-Y.  over  land  and  sea. 

* 

The  capitalist,  the  laborer  and  the  city  consumer  agree 
!  on  at.  least  one  thing.  They  are  all  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  cheap  food  does  not  continue.  They  are 
willing  to  import  peasant  farmers,  to  entice  soldiers  to 
farms,  to  fix  prices,  to  prohibit  the  killing  of  heifer 
calves,  to  do  almost  anything  except  the  one  inevitable 
thing;  that  is,  pay  more  for  farm  produce  than  was 
formerly  paid.. 

HAT  is  taken  from  an  address  by  Prof.  G.  F. 
Warren,  and  it  is  true.  These  men  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  why  food  is  not.  as  cheap  as  it  was  20  years 
or  more  ago.  They  will  not  understand  that  for¬ 
merly  food  was  produced  on  better  land  and  under 
conditions  which  made  it  possible  for  men  and 
women  to  work  for  less  money.  Now  much  of  this 
land  is  poorer,  and  will  not  produce  as  much  per 
acre  or  per  unit  of  man  power.  The  cheap  food 
came  at  a  time  when  there  was  so  much  land  that 
farmers  were  skinning  one  farm  and  moving  off  to 
new  land  when  the  first  farm  began  to  give  out. 
Now  comes  a  time  when  this  older  land  must  he 
improved  and  kept  up  if  it  is  to  produce  fair  crops. 
All  this  costs  money,  and  must  go  into  the  price  paid 
for  food.  Then  very  naturally  farmers  and  their 
families  are  no  longer  content  to  live  as  they  did  in 
the  old  days  of  cheaper  food.  They  demand,  as  their 
right,  as  good  a  living  as  their  relatives  in  town 
enjoy,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  they  must  he  paid 
for  their  labor,  and  this  payment  is  part  of  the  price 
received  for  farm  produce.  So  far  as  he  is  able, 
every  city  man  does  the  same  thing.  As  a  result  the 
price  for  such  service  as  he  gives  must  be  increased, 
and  it.  is  paid  by  those  who  buy  what  he  makes  or 
gives.  We  no  longer  have  cheap  stoves  or  carpets 
or  brooms  or  furniture,  because  the  labor  cost  has  in¬ 
creased.  We  shall  no  longer  have  cheap  food  for  the 
same  reason. 

* 

IT  is  evident  that,  a  good  many  County  Farm 
Bureau  associations  are  soon  to  he  tested  by  acid 
and  fire — if  this  has  not  happened  already.  In  one 
New  York  county  a  dealer  publicly  states  that  he 
will  “run  the  agent  out.”  In  other  places  business 
men  and  politicians  say,  “We  will  get  your  scalp!” 
What  is  this  all  about?  Has  the  agent  proved 
ignorant,  dishonest  or  incompetent?  Quite  the  re¬ 
verse — he  has  merely  tried  to  help  his  farmers  by 
organizing  co-operative  societies  or  showing  them 
how  to  save  money  through  direct  dealing.  His 
enemies  do  not  want  his  manhood — they  want  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way  and  let  them  have  full  chance 
at  the  farmer’s  money.  Now  can  you  honestly  fi  ure 
out  why  these  young  men  should  stand  up  and  U 
the  farmers’  battles  if  the  farmers  will  not  go¬ 
al  K1  back  them  up?  Their  organization  is  well  pufc 
up  and  well  oiled,  but  it  cannot  develop  its  own 
power.  That  must  come  from  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  for  them  alone  to  say  whether  their 
rights  shall  lie  like  clean  clothes  in  a  bureau  drawer, 
or  whether  the  bureau  shall  be  a  regular  dynamo — 
with  a  live  wire  running  to  every  farm  in  the  county. 

We  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves! 

* 

HERE  we  come  again  advising  the  use  of  phos¬ 
phorus  with  the  manure  this  Winter.  We  feel 
that  this  advice  is  so  sound  that  it  should  come  into 
a  farmer’s  mind  as  frequently  and  naturally  as  sun¬ 
shine  falls  upon  his  body.  In  most  of  our  soils  the 
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lacking  element  is  phosphorus.  This  is  also -the  most 
needed  element  in  growing  grain,  seeds  of  any  kind, 
or  grass.  It  is  particularly  needed  in  dairy  farming 
because  when  milk  is  sold  there  is  a  constant  drain 
of  phosphorus,  with  little  if  any  coming  back  ex¬ 
cept  where  fertilizer  is  bought.  There  is  not  a  ton 
of  manure  used  in  New  York  State  which  would  not 
produce  a  better  crop  if  a  few  pounds  of  phosphorus 
were  added  to  it!  Wc  all  say  grass  and  clover  will 
make  a  full  ration  for  a  cow,  yet  we  add  grain  to  it 
at  a  profit.  Manure  is  no  more  a  full  ration  for  corn 
than  clover  hay  is  for  a  cow.  The  addition  of  plios- 
phorus  in  some  form  will  pay  as  well  as  feeding  the 
grain  with  the  hay. 

* 

WF.  know  of  some  dairymen  in  New  York  State 
who  are  a  little  discouraged,  and  think  of 
selling  off  all  their  cows  and  starting  in  sheep.  Such 
men  are  usually  middle-aged,  without  any  growing 
family,  and  in  sections  where  labor  is  hard  to  find 
We  could  not  advise  such  men  to  make  a  complete 
change  from  cows  to  sheep.  Most  dairymen  would 
fail  as  shepherds  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  two  lines 
of  business  are  entirely  different.  It  is  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  plan  to  sell  off  part  of  the  cows,  if  that  is  desired, 
and  put  in  a  few  good  sheep  so  as  to  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness.  On  most  farms  the  sheep  business  will  always 
he  a  side  line  with  dairying,  fruit  growing  or  general 
farming.  In  the  usual  plan  of  farming  in  New  York 
State  that  is  the  logical  place  for  sheep,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farms  would  do  well  to  start  a  small  flock. 
The  experience  of  Otsego  County  shows  that  the  cow 
and  the  sheep  can  he  kept  on  the  same  farm  with 
profit.  But  the  dairyman  who  thinks  he  can  sell  off 
all  his  cows  and  make  as  good  a  living  out  of  sheep 
entirely  is  sure  to  have  trouble. 

* 

PERHAPS  we  are  giving  more  attention  to  this 
question  of  silo  juice  aud  intoxication  than  the 
subject  is  worth.  However,  we  like  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  a  subject  when  we  start,  and  this  “silo 
drunk”  joke  has  come  to  he  a  nuisance.  After  trac¬ 
ing  down  innumerable  stories  we  have  found  no 
actual  proof  that  any  man  ever  got  drunk  by  drink¬ 
ing  this  juice.  Plenty  of  people  say  they  have  been 
told  about  it.  but  no  evidence  has  yet  been  produced 
that  would  he  accepted  in  court.  Now  we  print  two 
analyses  of  the  juice  as  it  was  taken  from  the  silo. 
There  is  not  enough  alcohol  in  either  sample  as 
taken  to  produce  intoxication.  As  for  the  fool  stories 
about  burying  a  porous  jug  in  the  silo  and  finding  it 
filled  with  whisky,  that  evidently  came  from  a  brain 
just  out  of  a  distillery.  So  exit,  silo  juice  as  an  aid 
to  John  Barleycorn !  The  silo  is  not  a  brewery,  the 
juice  is  not  a  substitute  for  liquor,  and  the  silage 
fed  cow  is  not  breeding  the  booze  habit  through  her 
milk.  Bring  on  the  next  farm  fake! 

* 

I  live  in  a  country  village,  have  steam-heated  house, 
hot  and  cold  water  system,  electric  lights.  What  has 
one  in  a  city  over  us  now  ?  L.  A.  S. 

E  have  often  put  that  same  qpestion  to  city 
people  and  they  have  only  one  answer— 
society.  They  like  to  he  where  there  is  “more  going 
on.”  The  country  is  “too  far  from  Broadway.”  We 
have  never  had  any  other  argument  seriously  put  up 
to  us.  In  our  own  case  we  have  tapped  a  spring  in 
the  hillside  above  the  house,  and  thus  have  full 
water  pressure  for  all  conveniences.  The  electric 
wire  supplies  light.  In  many  cases  this  could  be 
supplied  by  power  from  the  farm  brook  or  pond. 
Under  these  conditions  we  would  not  for  a  moment 
consider  moving  to  the  city.  What  could  we  find 
there  to  compensate  for  what  we  would  lose?  So¬ 
ciety?  “ There  is  society  where  none  intruder 

* 

It  seems  to  me  quite  plain  tlmf  organized  labor  intends 
to  secure  from  capital  a  larger  trorc  in  what  it  pro¬ 
duces.  It  is  equally  plain  that  capita!  is  planning  to 
enlist  the  farmer  as  an  ally  in  this  fight.  It  is  doing  all 
it  can  to  stir  up  bad  feeling  and  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  the  farmer  and  the  union  laborer.  Most  of  the 
abuse  of  the  farmer  in  the  city  papers  has  this  in  view. 
As  a  farmer  I  realize  that  we  are  only  •  main  ally  organ¬ 
ized  and  that  the  labor  unions  are  really  fighting  our 
battle  when  they  are  struggling  to  secure  human  rights. 
We  should  join  them  and  dictate  to  the  trusts  instead  of 
helping  the  trusts  to  crush  them  and  then  later  being 
crushed  by  the  trusts  ourselves.  Let  us  not  quarrel  with 
our  natural  friends.  0.  M.  T. 

Kentucky. 

HO  are  our  natural  friends?  The  statement 
of  the  New  York  Grange  repeated  on  page 
1387  has  started  a  strong  discussion.  Yon  will  find 
the  beginning  of  it  on  page  1490,  and  more  will  fol¬ 
low.  Without  question  there  is  a  great  battle  coming 
between  what  is  known  as  “capital”  and  organized 
labor.  The  farmers  do  not  thus  far  enter  into  this 
directly,  siuce  they  are  not  yet  fully  organized. 
They  hold  and  will  continue  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power,  and  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  compelled  to 
side  either  with  capital  or  organized  labor  in  this 
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battle — or  else  stand  firm  and  compel  one  side  or 
the  other  to  come  to  them.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  past  the  farmers  have  followed,  and 
handed  over  their  strength  instead  of  holding  their 
power  in  hand  and  compelling  others  to  come  and 
give  full  equivalent  for  it.  In  past  political 
campaigns  there  has  never  been  a  case  where 
a  direct  farm  issue  has  been  brought  out  clearly 
and  definitely,  while  issues  which  directly  con¬ 
cern  capital  or  organized  labor  are  always  made 
clear.  Agriculture  gets  a  little  touch  of  verbal  glory 
while  capital  and  labor  get  “the  goods.”  Historically 
at  least,  farmers  have  usually  sided  with  capital  as 
against  town  or  city  labor.  Every  farmer  is  a  small 
capitalist  and  an  employer  of  labor,  and  it.  will  re¬ 
quire  long  and  sound  argument  to  convince  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  just  where  his  best  interests  lie.  Our 
own  opinion  is  that  he  should  keep  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  and  get  his  power  well  in  hand. 

* 

For  the  past  13  months  I  have  served  as  a  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  war  work  secretary  in  charge  of  a  “hut.”  During 
that  time  I  have  met  thousands  of  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  answering  all  kinds  of  questions,  and 
assisted  hundreds  in  making  application  for  the  Federal 
bonus.  Having  been  a  farmer  and  fruit  grower,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  Lane  scheme  of  land  for  ex-service  men  has  been 
a  source  of  great  interest  to  me.  more  particularly  to 
see  how  many  men  would  inquire  about  it.  Only  one 
ever  asked  about  it.  and  he  was  a  young  man  of  this 
city  with  no  experience  of  farm  life  or  work,  and  no 
capital.  He  wanted  to  get  some  land  under  this  plan 
with  the  idea  of  having  a  relative  who  has  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  work  with  him.  They  would  have  nothing  to 
look  forward  to.  in  my  opinion,  but  hard  work  and 
many  disappointments,  if  they  ever  try  it. 

Massachusetts.  Arthur  w.  rarrett. 

UR  own  experience  lias  been  the  same.  We 
have  met  and  talked  with  many  returned  sol¬ 
diers.  We  have  found  only  one  who  favored  this 
Lane  scheme.  That  one  came  from  the  Far  West, 
and  openly  admitted  that  the  scheme  would  benefit 
bis  fathex-’s  property.  Wo  cannot  find  any  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  this  plan.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that 
the  money,  if  spent  at  all.  should  be  put  into  road 
building  or  improvement.  That  would  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  soldiers  and  bring  thousands  of  good 
farms,  now  idle,  into  communication  with  markets. 
This  land  scheme  seems  to  be  held  up  in  Congress 
for  the  present,  but  farmers  must  not  stop  their 

fight  against  it. 

- *  * 

ON  September  30  there  was  a  notable  gathering 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  in  honor  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Massey. 
It  was  the  eightieth  birthday  of  our  old  friend, 
who  still  retains  his  surprising  mental  and  physical 
vigor.  This  meeting  was  arranged  and  carried  out 
by  Clarence  E.  Poe.  and  was  a  fine  and  well-deserved 
tribute  to  a  man  who  all  through  his  long  and  xisefnl 
life  has  made  enduring  friendships,  which  are,  after 
ali,  the  truest  test  of  living.  Eighty  years  in  the 
harness!  What  a  life  this  man  has  letl  through  four¬ 
score  of  the  busiest  years  this  old  world  has  known! 
They  have  not  been  idle  years,  for  this  veteran  has 
made  the  most  of  them.  He  still  retains  the  wisdom 
and  the  joy  of  life,  sweet  and  clear  and  true,  and 
our  readers  will  all  join  with  us  in  hoping  that  he 
may  live  to  celebrate  and  enjoy  a  full  century  of 
birthdays.  He  will  find  that  celebration  crowded, 
as  this  one  was,  with  happy  memories  and  loving 
friends. 

* 

ER8EY  JUSTICE !  We  often  hear  that  expres¬ 
sion.  It  comes  down  from  the  law  practices  among 
the  old  Dutch  settler’s  of  New  J  ersey.  These  men  were 
not  talkers,  but  they  acted,  slowly,  promptly  and 
effectively.  This  past  week  we  have  had  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  old-fashioned  “Jersey  justice.”  A  man 
committed  an  unmentionable  crime.  He  was  caught, 
tried  fairly,  legally  convicted,  sentenced  to  30  years’ 
imprisonment  and  permanently  jailed — all  in  less 
than  one  hour!  No  flowers,  hysterics,  legal  quib¬ 
bles  or  lynching,  lie  got  what  belonged  to  him  in 
full  measure  and  at  once.  “ Jersey  justice /”  A  lit¬ 
tle  more  of  that  in  every  State  of  the  Union  would 
send  a  lot  of  criminal  lawyers  out  to  work  for  a  liv¬ 
ing,  but  there  would  be  less  crime  along  with  fewer 
lawyers ! 


Brevities 

Tite  strength  of  the  concrete  post  lies  in  the  “rein¬ 
forcement.” 

An  article  about  tanning  woodchuck  and  other  small 
skins  on  page  1513.  Arsenic  is  frequently  used  with  the 
salt  and  alum,  hut  we  do  not  advise  amateurs  to  han¬ 
dle  it. 

One  of  our  readers  has  a  trap-nest  with  an  electric 
attachment  which  will  ring  when  the  hen  enters  and  lays 
an  egg.  This  device  connects  with  a  bell  in  the  kitchen 
or  sitting  room,  so  that  in  Winter  immediate  warning  is 
given. 

From  Ohio  comes  the  report  that  the  plan  of  using  a 
cover  crop  on  corn  land  is  gaining.  Rye  or  rye  and 
vetch  or  Alsike  clover  seeded  in  the  corn  at  last  culti¬ 
vation  will  hold  the  ground  through  Fall  and  Winter, 
and  give  a  great  crop  to  be  plowed  under  in  Spring. 
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Value  of  High-Testing  Milk 

T  keep  a  herd  of  Guernseys.  My  milk  tests  4.8  par 
cent  fat.  We  sell  to  a  local  shipping  station  controlled 
by  a  New  York  dealer.  The  manager  has  recently  no¬ 
tified  me  that  after  October  1  I  must  reduce  the  aver¬ 
age  fat  to  3.6  or  3.8  at  most,  as  they  lose  money  on  the 
high  test.  I  do  not  want  to  mix  the  herd.  What  can  I 
do?  Would  you  advise  looking  up  other  customers  for 
the  milk  or  changing  to  low-producing  cows?  Kindly 
advise  me.  f.  r. 

New  York. 

Milk  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  3  per  cent  fat,  and  4c 
extra  for  each  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  excess  fat  per 
100  lbs.  There  is  no  limit  set  in  the  agreement  for 
the  amount,  of  fat  which  the  milk  may  contain.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  your  dealer  violates  his 
contract  when  he  discriminates  against  your  milk. 
The  matter  may  he  adjusted  by  the  local  officers  of 
the  League.  Tf  not,  it  should  he  referred  to  the  main 
office.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  4.8  per  cent  milk  is 
cheaper  at  its  price  than  3.6  per  cent  milk  at  its 
price.  The  extra  fat  in  milk  brings  only  40c  per 
lb.  Tt  is  worth  more  in  butter. 


Delayed  Payment  For  Milk 

Is  there  any  way  to  make  a  creamery  company  pay 
for  milk  on  the  regular  .pay  day?  Our  creamery  agreed 
to  pay  on  the  20th  of  each  month,  but  has  always  been 
late  on  payments  during  two  years.  If  there  is  any 
way  to  make  them  pay  promptly  I  would  like  to  be  ad¬ 
vised.  .T.  F. 

New  York. 

The  way  to  enforce  the  terms  of  a  contract  is  to 
sue  in  the  courts.  There  would  be  no  defense,  and 
the  account  would  have  to  be  paid  with  interest  from 
the  date  at  which  it  was  due.  But  this  is  rather 
drastic  treatment,  and  farmers  usually  refrain  from 
resorting  to  the  courts  except  when  the  payments  are 
long  delayed.  If  the  milk  is  sold  through  the  League, 
it  can  insist  on  prompt  payments  or  refuse  to  renew 
contract  with  the  same  dealer.  All  the  patrons  of 
the  creamery  acting  together  could  do  the  same 
thing.  Of  course,  where  a  dealer  violates  a  provis¬ 
ion  of  a  contract,  the  producer  would  then  be  free  to 
dispose  of  the  milk  elsewhere,  but  this  is  not  always 
practical  for  a  single  producer. 


Shall  it  be  Milk  or  “Pop”? 

The  following  chunk  of  common  sense  is  taken 
from  the  Licking  (Ohio)  County  Farm  Bureau  Bul¬ 
letin: 

If  we  count  60  quarts  of  milk  to  100  lbs.,  which  is 
very  nearly  correct,  at  13c  per  quart,  the  price  we  are 
now  paying  for  good  sweet  milk  in  Newark,  the  100  lbs. 
will  cost  $6.50.  Pop  is  sold  in  S-oz.  bottles  at  6c*  per 
bottle,  and  it  will  require  200  to  make  100  lbs.  At  that, 
price,  100  lbs.  cost  $12.  A  difference  in  favor  of  the 
milk  of  $5  50  per  100  lbs. 

In  the  100-lb.  milk  there  is  3.5-lbs.  of  protein ;  in  tin* 
pop  just  a  few  little  beads. 

When  people  willingly  walk  up  to  the  soda  fountain 
and  pay  6c  for  a  bottle  of  pop,  or  $12  per  cwt.,  and  suck 
it  through  a  straw  and  grumble  because  good  whole¬ 
some  milk  costs  13c  per  quart,  or  $6.50  per  100  lbs.,  isn’t 
it  time  that  the  dairymen,  ereamerymen  and  everyone 
else  interested  in  milk  should  do  something  to  let  their 
customer  know  the  food  value  of  their  products? 

Why  not  have  the  tub  full  of  pint,  bottles  of  good,  ice- 
cold  sweet  milk  at  our  farmers’  picnics,  festivals,  church 
socials  and  other  gatherings?  Think  it  over. 

If  milk  was  advertised  and  its  good  qualities  so  con¬ 
stantly  kept  before  the  public  as  is  “Whistle,"’  “Smile,” 
“Coca  Cola,”  etc.,  it’s  our  opinion  that  the  dairy  business 
w hill'd  take  on  new  life. 

Might  say  this  brief  article  was  inspired  by  watching 
from  our  office  window  a  huge  truck  load  of  pop  go 
whizzing  past  a  little*  one-horse  milk  delivery  wagon. 

That’s  right!  We  have  been  at.  fruit  exhibitions 
where  it  was  impossible  to  buy  an  apple  or  a  lmuch 
of  grapes.  There  are  hundreds  of  picnics  where  pim¬ 
ple  would  gladly  buy  cold  milk  by  the  pint  if  they 
could  find  it.  There  is  nothing  but  “pop”  or  lemon¬ 
ade  for  sale.  The  best  way  to  “do  it  ourselves”  is 
to  patronize  our  own  products — buy  milk  instead  of 
soda  water,  and  apples  in  place  of  tropical  fruit.  As 
for  advertising,  we  shall  surely  have  to  come  to  it. 


Amount  of  Butter  in  Milk 

Will  Thk  IL  N.-Y.  show  us  just  how  to  estimate  the 
exact  amount  of  butter-fat  in  a  pound  of  butter,  and  the 
number  of  pounds  of  butter  that  can  be  made  from  100 
lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk?  o.  M. 

New  York. 

The  exact  amount  of  pure  butter-fat  in  a  pound  of 
butter  varies,  depending  on  the  amount  of  water, 
salt,  casein  or  other  material  in  the  butter,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  water.  The  National  pure  food  law  allows 
HYi  per  cent  impurities,  which  of  course  means  82*4 
per  cent  pure  fat,  or  .825  of  a  pound  pure  fat  in  1  lb. 
of  butter.  Hence  4  lbs.  fat,  divided  by  .825,  the  fat 
in  a  pound  of  butter,  equals  4.84  lbs.  commercial  but¬ 
ter  in  100  lbs.  4  per  cent  milk.  The  formula  is 
4  .825  =  4.84.  To  get  this  result  it  would  he  nec¬ 

essary  to  get  all  the  fat  out  of  the  milk  and  bring 
the  water  and  other  impurities  up  to  the  exact  limit. 
In  practice  a  small  percentage  of  fat  is  lost  in  the 
milk,  and  the  water  sometimes  varies  above  or  be- 
Ioav  the  legal  standard. 

The  price  of  milk  for  October  has  been  lixed  at 
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$3.11  per  100  lbs.,  or  10c  per  100  lbs.  less  than  the 
September  price.  Dealers  have  been  threatening  to 
increase  the  retail  price  again  in  the  city,  but  no 
definite  announcement  has  yet  been  made. 


The  Road  Issue  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

We  have  the  following  letter  from  a  reader  in 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  reliable  man,  who  knows  the 

r 

county  well : 

I  note  what  you  say  about  Chns.  II.  Betts,  and  it  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  remark  made  recently  by  a  friend  who 
seemed  to  think  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
He  said  that  Betts  is  to  he  elected  because  he  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  crowd  through  a  bill  to  bond  Wayne  County  for 
$30,000  to  build  roads  through  the  incorporated  villages 
of  Savannah,  Clyde,  Lyons,  Newark  and  Palmyra  when 
the  State  road  known  as  Route  20  is  put  through.  In 
building  Route  30  they  are  said  to  have  done  some  work 
within  an  incorporated  village  in  the  northern  tier  and 
the  southern  tier  demands  the  same  for  all  their  incor¬ 
porated  villages.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  actually 
did  this  work  in  the  northern  village,  but  my  friend 
claims  they  did,  and  that  the  law  was  changed  later  so 
that  they  could  not  build  State  roads  within  the  limits 
of  incorporated  villages.  At  any  rate,  this  man  seemed 
ffUre  that  Betts  is  pledged  to  get  this  bill  through  if  he 
goes  to  Albany.  There  is  such  intense  jealousy  between 
the  towns  of  the  southern  tier  and  those  of  the  northern 
tier  that  such  an  issue  would  throw  the  whole  or  a  large 
part  of  the  vote  of  the  towns  of  Savannah,  Galen, 
Lyons,  Arcadia  and  Palmyra,  at  least,  into  the  Betts 
column.  The  jealousy  was  so  great  that  it  held  up  the 
building  of  seven  miles  of  Route  30  because  the  Route  20 
folks  could  not  bear  to  see  the  other  part  of  the  county 
get  anything.  The  matter  finally  became  so  scandalous 
that  the  commissioner,  Duffy,  I  believe  at  the  time, 
finally  said  that  the  county  must  agree  on  a  program 
before  he  would  do  anything  more.  Twenty  or  more 
miles  must  be  built  in  Route  20,  but  they  held  up  the 
finishing  of  Route  30  for  several  years  when  that  small 
strip  (seven  miles)  was  all  that  was  not  done  in  a  road 
from  Rouse’s  Point  to  Ruffalo.  The  same  jealousy  will 
now  probably  send  a  man  to  Albany  to  misrepresent  us 
for  a  year. 

The  same  thing  has  been  reported  to  ns  by  several 
readers  since  the  recent  road  meeting  was  held  in 
Wayne  County.  Our  correspondent  probably  states 
the  local  feeling  and  jealousy  clearly.  It  is  a  well- 
known  political  trick  to  evade  the  real  issues  in  this 
way  by  bringing  forward  something  which  will  ap¬ 
peal  solely  to  the  poeketbook  or  personal  feeling,  and 
thus  draw  attention  from  the  principle  at  stake.  We 
presume  Mr.  Betts  and  his  friends  figure  that  the 
people  at  the  south  side  of  Wayne  County  are  so 
much  in  favor  of  having  him  work  through  that  road 
scheme  that  they  will  forget  all  they  have  said  in  the 
past  and  vote  for  him.  All  this  adds  to  the  interest 
of  the  election.  Wayne  County  farmers  (whether 
they  want  to  do  it  m  not)  must  now  tell  the  State 
and  nation  just  how  independent  and  free  our  New 
York  farmers  are.  It  is  a  good  test — the  answer  will 
mean  much.  This  road  question  has  some  dynamite 
in  it.  however,  for  farmers  know  that  this  highly- 
paid  road  work  will  mean  drawing  more  labor  from 
the  farm  and  boosting  the  wages  of  those  who  re¬ 
main.  Do  Wayne  County  fanners  want  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  Charles  If.  Betts? 


A  Fight  Coming  for  Co-operation 

There  are  plenty  of  signs  that  point  to  the  fact  that 
farmers’  co-operative  buyiug  and  selling  organizations 
are  facing  a  strenuous  time.  The  private  business 
houses,  particularly  corporations  dealing  in  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  and  farm  supplies,  are  adopting  an  aggressive 
business  policy  following  the  limited  activity  of  the  war 
period.  In  this  connection,  the  word  seems  to  have  gone 
out  to  their  agents,  “Smash  co-operative  effort !”  The 
wording  of  the  directions  may  vary,  but  their  intent  is 
the  same  everywhere. 

The  New  York  Grange  Exchange  made  a  price  of 
2(>1/4c  in  500-lb.  lots  on  binder  twine.  When  this  twine 
hit  the  market  in  certain  communities,  twine  was  selling 
for  23c  and  24c  per  lb.  In  these  same  communities 
competitors  with  the  Grange  twine  have  dropped  it  as 
low  as  ISc. 

In  a  Central  New  York  county  the  district  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  great  corporation  dealing  in  farmers’  supplies 
has  publicly  stated  that  he  is  “going  to  run  the  County 
Agent,  out  of  the  county”  because  this  agent  had  helped 
establish  a  co-operative  buying  and  selling  organization 
that  is  making  it  difficult  to  sell  the  corporation’s  ma¬ 
chines  with  their  wide  margin  of  profit. 

The  up-State  press  has  been  filled  with  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  the  October  price  for  milk,  intended  to  break 
the  loyalty  of  the  farmers  to  the  Dairymen’s  League. 
Many  of  the  county  sheep  associations  that  consigned 
their  wool  have  not  yet  received  their  final  returns, 
simply  because  demand  for  certain  grades  is  developing 
later  in  the  season  than  usual.  These  men  are  being 
made  the  butt  of  rumors  of  varying  character,  but  ail 
designed  to  show  them  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  had  they  sold  their  wool  to  the  regular  dealers. 

The  man  who  buys  biuder  twine  at  18c  now  will  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  24c  before  the  Grange  twine  came 
on  the  market.  The  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau  As¬ 
sociation  will  call  for  a  show-down  as  to  whether  they 
or  some  outside  company  is  going  to  select  their  County 
Agent.  The  wool  men  will  recall  the  offers  of  45c  and 
50c  per  lb.  for  their  wool  made  by  the  very  dealers  who 
now  tell  them  they  could  have  got  them  more  than  the 
60c  to  70c  consigned  wools  will  bring,  and.  looking  back, 
all  will  take  a  fresh  grip  and  continue  the  movemeuts 
which  have  served  them  so  well  to  date.  u. 


Farmers  and  Cut  Price  Agitation 

The  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  speaks  out 
through  its  executive  committee  in  strong  language. 
The  following  expresses  the  views  of  a  great  majority 
of  Middle  West  farmers: 

“The  result  of  the  high-cost-of-living  agitation  has 
been  to  decrease  food  prices  temporarily  at  the  expense 
of  future  production.  The  recent  drop  of  $5  a  hundred 
in  hogs,  $3  in  cattle  aud  50  cents  a  bushel  in  corn  has 


taken  all  the  profit  in  this  year’s  crop  of  livestock  and 
grain,  and  in  many  cases  more.  Nothing  that  the 
farmer  buys  has  decreased  in  price. 

“In  the  face  of  high  costs  of  labor  and  farm  supplies, 
with  an  agitation  against  food  prices  that  is  forcing 
these  prices  below  the  cost  of  production,  there  is  only 
one  thing  for  the  farmer  to  do — cut  expenses  and 
operate  on  a  decreased  scale  of  production.  This  will 
mean  a  shortage,  with  correspondingly  high  prices  to 
the  consumer  next  year. 

“The  drop  in  cattle  and  hog  prices  has  hardly  been 
noticed  in  the  consumer’s  meat  bill.  But  it  has  cut 
the  farmer’s  returns  so  much  that  he  is  cutting  down 
the  number  of  sows  to  be  bred  for  next  Spring’s  pig 
crop.  Cattle  feeders  are  afraid  to  buy  feeders,  in  view 
of  the  uncertainty  of  a  profitable  market  for  the  finished 
cattle.  There  are  more  empty  feed  lots  in  Illinois  than 
at  any  time  in  recent  years. 

“The  agitation  against  food  prices  is  doing  the  con¬ 
sumer  little  good.  It  will  do  him  much  harm,  that  will 
be  felt  six  months  or  a  year  from  now  in  a  serious  food 
shortage.  Farmers  cannot  and  will  not  supply  the 
country  with  food  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production.” 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

MILK  RULES  ENFORCED.— Farmers  are  getting 
copies  of  a  letter  from  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  saying  that  they  wish  to  give  due  notice  that  all 
dairymen  producing  milk  for  sale  in  that  city  and  all 
dealers  operating  plants  from  which  milk  and  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  are  shipped  will  be  required  hereafter  to  meet  the 
cooling  regulations  required  by  the  department  for  Grade 
A  and  Grade  B  milk  strictly  as  written.  This  means 
a  store  of  ice  to  be  put  up  the  coming  Winter,  even 
though  farmers  sell  to  a  milk  products  company,  like 
the  Ekenberg  Powdered  Milk  Company  of  Cortland, 
which  is  passing  these  orders  on  to  their  producers. 
This  will  not  interfere  with  or  cancel  the  temporary 
dispensation  granted  until  Sept.  30.  1919. 

UNUSUAL  DROUGHT  CONDITIONS.  —  Creeks 
and  wells  are  lower  than  before  in  10  years  at  this 
season.  Pastures  are  extremely  dry,  Winter  wheat  is 
handicapped  and  even  corn  for  silage  is  so  dry  that  it 
is  bad  for  the  silage.  The  silage  does  not  settle  pro¬ 
perly,  due  to  unusual  dryness  of  the  cut  corn.  Cortland 
County  had  its  first  frost  the  night  of  Sept.  26.  The 
damage  to  corn  and  gardens  was  but  slight.  This  is 
unusual  for  central  counties.  Potato  digging  is  being 
rushed,  as  rot  has  set  in — for  reasons  not  understood 
here — where  it  is  unusually  dry.  The  rot  is  not  so  bad 
here,  however,  as  it  is  in  southern  counties,  ■where  there 
have  been  heavv  rains. 

HARMFUL  DISCRIMINATION.— In  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  railway  companies  that  all  women  employed  as 
ticket  agents,  conductors,  guards  and  station  agents 
will  be  discharged  and  their  places  filled  with  men, 
farmers  see  a  policy  harmful  to  agriculture.  Farmers 
would  like  to  see  women  in  the  industries  wherever  the 
work  is  not  harmful  for  them,  as  it  would  liberate  so 
many  laborers  for  the  farm.  With  the  machinery  and 
the  understanding  of  production  that  the  farmers  of  the 
country  now  have  the  ability  to  secure  needed  help 
would  mean  abundant  food  crops  to  a  degree  never 
known  before. 

LOWERED  MILK  PRICE.— Dairymen  can  ill 
afford  the  cut  in  October  milk  of  about  nine  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  This  is  due  to  the  slump  in  butter 
and  cheese  prices.  Farmers  would  not  complain  if  the 
consumer  got  the  benefit  of  the  cut  and  consumption  was 
thus  encouraged.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  for  dairymen  to  rally  to  the  support  of  their  own 
organization  and  complete  and  strengthen  the  details  of 
its  operation. 

STATE  FAIR  RECOMMENDATIONS.— John  H. 
Cahill,  a  member  of  the  State  Fair  Commission  and 
one  chiefly  responsible  for  its  success  this  year,  vigor¬ 
ously  opposes  the  recommendation  that  the  commission 
be  dismissed  and  that  its  duties  be  transferred  to  on© 
of  the  16  new  departments  suggested  by  the  recon¬ 
struction  commission.  State,  city  and  county  officials 
and  influential  citizens  interested  in  the  fair  condemn 
the  plan.  Indeed,  the  reconstruction  commission,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  last  Spring  and  headed  by 
Abram  I.  Elkus.  is  regarded  up-State  as  a  “gallery” 
political  play.  The  interests  of  the  fair  are  too  varied 
to  be  trusted  to  any  one  inexperienced  head.  The  fair 
commission  in  its  present  make-up  has  members  inter¬ 
ested  in  -all  the  phases  of  fair  work,  each  an  expert  in 
his  line.  Senator  Walters  of  this  district  strongly 
favors  the  fair  commission  and  condemns  the  proposal. 
F avorable  comment  is  broadly  made  concerning  the 
plan  of  making  the  big  fair  a  10  days’  one,  as  it  has 
now  reached  the  proportions  of  an  exposition. 

SHORT  COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  FARMERS.— 
Farmers  and  their  wives,  sons  and  daughters  are  deeply 
concerned  in  the  possibilities  for  good  offered  in  the  new 
program  of  short  college  courses  in  agriculture  and 
home-making.  Write  at  once  to  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  details  of  the  courses  in 
dairying,  poultry  husbandry,  fruit  growing,  home 
economies,  flower  growing,  vegetable  gardening  and 
game  farming.  The  courses  are  held  during  the  lull  in 
farm  work,  from  Nov.  5  until  Feb.  13.  The  courses  are 
purely  vocational.  No  entrance  examinations  are  re¬ 
quired,  and  instruction  is  of  course  free  to  residents  of 
the  State. 

SMALL  NOTES  OF  INTEREST.— Forty-four  high 
grade  cows  were  recently  sold  at  auction  on  a  Clock- 
ville  farm  for  $S,000.  The  sale  of  dairy  cows  has 
hardly  begun  for  the  season,  but  iudications  are  that 
prices  will  be  very  high.  As  an  indication  of  the  size 
of  the  dairy  industry  in  local  sections,  the  Bordens  paid 
out  over  $90,000  to  the  dairymen  near  Norwich  in  the 
month  of  July,  the  milk  being  delivered  to  a  local  con- 
densery.  The  number  of  milking  machines  in  use  in 
the  State  is  rapidly  growing.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
average  production  of  milk  per  cow  throughout  the 
State  is  5.000  pounds.  When  the  number  of  known  high 
producers  is  considered,  this  means  too  many  non-profit- 
able  cows.  Cow  testing  associations  and  bull  associa¬ 
tions  are  doing  good  work,  but  the  gospel  of  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  individual  should  be  spread  more  ef¬ 
fectively. 

CROP  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  STATE.— Onion 
forwardings  increased  from  46  to  59  cars  last  week, 
making  a  total  of  386  cars  from  all  points  to  date. 
This  is  considerably  under  the  production  of  last  year, 
when  the  onion  movement  was  averaging  150  cars 
weekly.  The  best  yield  this  year  will  come  from  Fulton. 
Oswego,  Canastota,  Cicero,  Medina,  South  Lima  and 
Elba.  The  Wayne  County  crop  it*  below  the  average, 
or  65  per  cent  of  normal.  A  fairly  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  of  yield  would  be  400  bushels  per  acre.  Growers 
are  getting  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  bushel  in  the  field.  Thrips 
worked  havoc  this  year  and  caused  a  big  percentage  of 
small  onions.  This  is  being  sold  early  as  pickling  stock. 
The  bulk  of  No.  1  stock  is  going  into  storage,  as  it  is 
predicted  it  will  go  at  $5  per  cwt.  before  the  season 
ends.  New  York’s  rank  in  onions  is  this  year  changed 
from  third  to  fifth  place,  the  leading  States  being  Texas, 
California,  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  M.  o.  F. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Past  and  Present 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  house  where  I  was  born, 

The  little  window  where  the  sun 
Came  peeping  in  at  morn  ; 

He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon 
Nor  brought  too  long  a  day ; 

But  now  I  often  wish  the  night 
Had  borne  my  breath  away. 

I  remember,  I  remember. 

Where  I  was  used  to  swing, 

And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 
To  swallows  on  the  wing ; 

My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then 
That  is  so  heavy  now, 

And  Summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 
The  fever  on  my  brow. 

I  remember,  I  remember. 

The  fir  trees  dark  and  high ; 

I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 
Were  close  against  the  sky  ; 

It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  ’tis  little  joy 

To  know  I’m  farther  off  from  heaven 
Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

—THOMAS  HOOD. 

* 

A  RECENT  correspondent  described  her 
method  of  cooking  cabbage  with  cream, 
stating  that  those  who  have  tried  it  do 
not  care  for  cabbage  in  any  other  way. 
This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  farm 
housekeeper,  where  the  family  has  a  fair 
share  of  the  good  things  produced.  A 
woman  who  has  to  buy  all  her  supplies 
often  feels  unable  to  use  cream  which 
costs  26  cents  for  a  half  pint  in  her  cook¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  merely  a  luxury  for  desserts 
and  special  occasions.  In  accurate  farm 
accounting  it  would  only  seem  right  to 
count  the  food  supplied  the  household  as 
part  of  the  farm  produce.  If  accounts 
are  carefully  kept,  so  that  cost  of  labor 
and  supplies  are  tabulated,  the  family 
living  must  appear  in  the  returns.  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  964,  “Farm  Household  Ac¬ 
counts”  (United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture),  states  that  “in  general  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  food,  and  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  fuel  consumed  by  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  is  produced  on  the  farm.  This  im¬ 
portant  contribution  of  the  farm  is  often 
not  fully  appreciated  by  the  family  enjoy¬ 
ing  it.”  This  bulletin  gives  useful  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  keeping  of  such  accounts. 

* 

We  are  told  that  there  will  be  a  return 
of  the  influenza  epidemic  this  Fall  or 
Winter,  although  it  is  expected  to  be 
milder  in  form  than  last  year.  A  New 
Jersey  health  officer  has  issued  a  bulletin 
warning  against  indiscriminate  handshak¬ 
ing  and  carelessness  in  keeping  the  hands 
clean : 

The  clean  hand  habit  is  a  good  one  and 
should  be  adopted  by  all.  for  it  means 
much  in  promoting  community  health, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  human  hand  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  medium  through 
which  many  diseases  have  been  spread. 
Handshaking  is  almost  universal,  and 
while  it  stands  for  friendliness  and  socia¬ 
bility,  it  has  its  dangers. 

Medical  men  are  agreed  that,  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  influenza  is  often  conveyed  in  this 
way.  So  it  appears  that  dirty  hands  are 
dangerous,  and  most  hands  are  dirty,  no 
matter  what  the  occupation  may  be,  and 
also  that  handshaking  indiscriminately  is 
not  as  conducive  to  health  as  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  to  friendliness  and  good  will. 
Therefore,  don’t,  shake  every  paw  that  is 
extended,  and  don’t  be  too  stingy  in  the 
use  of  soap  and  water,  thereby  keeping 
your  hands  dirty  and  making  them  trans¬ 
mit  disease  unknowingly.  In  other  words, 
get  the  clean  hand  habit  and  keep  the 
community  well. 

Many  people  are  careless  as  to  wash¬ 
ing  the  hands  before  meals.  It  may 
easily  be  seen  that  this  is  not.  merely  a 
matter  of  personal  fastidiousness,  but  of 
health.  The  same  is  true  of  the  finger¬ 
nails.  Uncared-for  nails  are  not  only  un¬ 
sightly,  but  ax-e  unsanitary  germ  catchers. 
Children  should  be  taught  that  they  must 
always  come  to  the  table  with  clean 
hands  and  nails,  and  learn  that  there  is 
danger  even  in  the  “clean  dirt”  of  field 
dr  playground. 

* 

At  the  recent  international  conference 
of  women  physicians  in  New  York  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  was  lecturing 
on  “The  Waste  of  Labor  in  the  Domestic 
Industry  of  Women.”  Hot  meals  cooked 
outside  and  sent  to  the  home,  service  by 
the  hour  by  expert  cleaners  and  the  high¬ 
est  trained  efficiency  assisting  in  the  care 
of  babies  and  youngsters,  she  said,  would 
release  wives  who  do  not  enjoy  housework 
aud  nursing  for  tasks  more  congenial  to 
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them.  A  Frenchwoman,  one  of  the  doc¬ 
tors  present,  contradicted  this  view  with 
great  feeling. 

“Experts  are  all  very  well,”  she  said, 
“but  can  she  who  cooks  for  100  put.  as 
much  love  into  the  food  as  can  the  mother 
who  prepares  the  meal  for  her  own? 
There  is  a  moral  and  psychological  side  to 
this  as  well  as  an  industrial  and  economic 
one.  Love  must  go  into  the  making  of 
what  we  eat.  and  can  a  woman  love  50 
eaters  whom,  possibly,  she  has  never 
seen  ?” 

The  Frenchwoman  was  heartily  ap¬ 
plauded.  Many  of  the  speakers  at  this 
meeting  denounced  some  absurdities  in 
women's  dress,  while  Dr.  C’elia  Mosher  of 
Lelaud  Stanford  University  declared  that 
the  belief  that  woman  is  weaker  than  man 
is  simply  a  fetish  to  which  the  world 
clings.  ~ 

“The  differences  which  are  fi-equently 
found  are  due  to  differences  in  the  use  of 
the  muscles,  brought  about  by  conven¬ 
tional  limitations  of  activity  or  dress,” 
she  said.  “Differences  of  sex  are  not  in¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0853.  One  -  piece 
dress,  34  to  42  bust. 
The  medium  size 
will  require  3 ft  yds. 
of  material  36,  44 
or  54  iu.  wide,  with 
2  yds.  30  or  44,  1 
yd.  54  for  sleeves 
and  trimming. 
Width  of  skirt,  1 
yd.  25  in.  Price  15 
cents. 


9852.  Lady’s  coat, 
30  to  44  bust. 

1(829.  One  -  piece 
skirt,  24  to  30  waist. 
The  medium  size 
coat  Will  require  3% 
yds.  of  material  30 
in.  wide,  2%  ydVs. 
44,  2%  yds.  54.  The 
medium  size  skirt 
will  require  214  yds. 
36  or  44,  1*4  yds. 
54.  Price  of  each 
pattern,  15  cents. 


9850.  Redingote 
for  misses  aud  small 
women,  10  and  18 
years.  The  10-year 
size  will  require  2% 
yds.  of  material  30 
or  44  In.  wide  for 
the  skirt,  2%  yds.  36. 
2  yds.  44  for  the 
redingote.  Price  15 
cents. 


herent ;  men  and  women  are  really  more 
like  than  unlike.  A  woman  who  has  a 
normal  development  should  be  able  to  do 
any  work  that  a  man  of  the  same  size 
aud  weight  may  comfortably  do.  If  we 
can  put  aside  the  old  idea  that  being  a 
woman  is  a  handicap  and  bring  up  all 
girl  children  today  mentally  and  physical¬ 
ly  free,  clothe  them  so  that  they  will  be 
hampered  neither  in  time  or  in  activity, 
there  is  no  limitation  to  what  we  may 
expect  from  the  coming  genei’ation.” 

Dr.  Mosher  said,  however,  that  the 
world  must  never  lose  sight  of  woman’s 
primal  function,  motherhood. 


What  About  the  Fireless  Cooker? 

Some  time  ago  a  housekeeper  bought  a 
fireless  cooker.  She  kept  the  aluminum 
dishes  scrupulously  clean,  but  never  did 
anything  come  to  the  table  from  that  cook¬ 
er  that  did  not  have  so  stale  a  taste  that 
I  finally  told  her  to  abandon  it.  Then 
again  she  would  consume  more  fuel  heat¬ 
ing  the  soapstones  than  would  be  required 
to  cook  a  palatable  meal,  and  lots  of  times 
then  they  were  not  sufficiently  heated.  Is 
that  stale  flavor  a  characteristic?  f.  c.  C. 

This  “stale  taste”  is  entirely  new  to  us. 
We  use  the  fii’eless  cooker  regularly,  aud 
are  very  well  satisfied  with  its  service. 
What  can  other  housekeepers  tell  us  about 
this? 


We  have  never  heated  disks  with  wood, 
and  if  this  is  used  a  longer  time  may  be 
needed  than  with  gas,  oil  or  hard  coal. 
We  find  that  some  housekeepers  make  the 
mistake  of  tx’ying  to  do  without  a  ther¬ 
mometer,  and  merely  guess  at  the  heat  of 
a  disk,  as  they  would  with  a  flatiron. 
This  is  most  unsatisfactory,  for  you  can¬ 
not  guess  at  it,  and  it  seems  vei*y  hot 
when  far  below  450°,  which  is  needed  for 
most  cooking.  We  think  the  fireless 
cooker  a  wonderful  help,  and  many  a  de¬ 
licious  and  wholesome  meal  is  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  at  a  minimum  fuel  cost.  But  one 
must  study  it,  practice  with  it.  and  learn 
just  how  to  use  it  to  best  advantage. 


Canning  Mushrooms 

Could  you  give  us  any  information  re¬ 
garding  preserving  mushrooms?  We  have 
tx-ied  many  ways,  but  they  never  keep. 

G.  S. 

Mushrooms  ax-e  canned  as  follows  :  Se¬ 
lect  fresh  young  mushrooms.  Wash  care¬ 
fully,  and  boil  in  an  enamel  kettle  for  45 
minutes.  Fill  cans  with  mushrooms  and 
add  very  light  salt  water  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  top.  Close  the  jar  after  usual 
directions,  and  process  for  75  minutes  at 
228  degrees,  5  lbs.  pressure,  or  three 
hours  in  water-bath  outfit.  Another  meth¬ 
od,  given  by  Prof.  McCarthy  of  the  North 
Cai’olina  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
as  follows :  Prepare  one  quart  of  water, 
one  ounce  of  salt  and  two  teaspoons  of 
vinegar,  put  in  porcelain  or  enamel  ves¬ 
sel,'  asd  bring  to  the  boiling  point.  Put 
the  mushrooms  in  the  boiling  liquid,  a 
few  at  a  time,  stir  them  briskly,  but  with¬ 
out  bi-uising,  until  they  are  soaked 
through,  then  cover  aud  give  10  minutes 
boiling.  Remove  from  the  kettle  with  a 
skimmer  and  plunge  several  times  into 
cold,  fresh  water ;  drain  and  place  in 
jars.  For  liquid  use,  the  salty  acidulated 
water  in  which  the  mushrooms  were 
boiled.  Close  and  process  for  90  minutes. 
Prof.  McCarthy’s  rule  is  to  process  for 
30  minutes,  three  days  in  succession,  hut- 
most  housekeepers  now  give  one  pro¬ 
longed  processing  in  a  water-bath  outfit, 
if  steam  is  not  used.  We  should  like  to 
hear  further  from  those  who  have  canned 
mushrooms  successfully. 


Profit  Smashing 

Shoe  Sale 

Amazing  shoe  values— superb  quality— sent 
direct.  We  are  manufacturers  end  therefore 
know  what  kind  of  material  and  workmanship 
must  go  into  satisfactory 
shoes.  Read  about  our 
guarantees  below.  Absolute 
protection  to  you.  Try 
this  money  saving 


way  of  buying. 


Send  : 


ost  card  and  get  this 
after' 


K/  book.  Smashed  profit  offerings 
'?/  on  every  page.  Don’t  pay  ad- 


1  po 
book.  Sn 

I’t  pay 

vanced  prices  to  anybody.  Sea 
our  prices  before  you  buy.  Get 
the  catalog  now.  Then  judge  for 
yourself  of  these  values. 


SHOES  Guaranteed 
T o  W ear  Six  Months 

Our  6  months’  guaranteed  shoes  Burpriso  shoe  experts  at 
.  '  Read  In  the  catalog 


_  _ _ _ _  _  _ ,  'n  the  catalog  how 

and  why  we  can  guarantee  shoes— how  we  keep  prices 
down.  Be  sure  to  send  for  the  catalog  today. 


tho  quality  given  for  our  prices. 

ite 


Tor  Jill  the  family 

(  Father,  mother,  boys  and  girls  —  we 
provide  for  all.  Catalog  shows  latest 
styles  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  to  pick 
what  you  want.  As  low  as  $2.86  per 
pair.  Wo  guarantee  to  save  you  $1  to 
$3  on  every  pair  of  shoes  you  order. 

Two  Special  Bargains 

Hero  ore  two  wonderful  values  for  men 
and  women  .values  that  are  unparalleled. 
Both  illustrated  in  catalog. 

Work  Shoe 


Lower  cut  shows  shoe  No.T404 .  Blueher 
model,  black  gun  metal  Work  Shoo 
with  Goodyear  welt  sole.  Munson 
last.  Stunning  bargain,  and  backed 
by  strongest  guarantee.  Be  sure 
to  see  fulls 
description  i 
in  cata-f 
log. 


Old-fashioned  Orange  Dye 

Years  ago  a  farm  paper,  I  think  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  told  how  to  color  cotton  rags 
orange.  One  thing  used  was  copperas, 
and  as  I  forget  the  others  and  how  to 
proceed,  will  someone  tell  me?  These 
orange  rags  were  used  iu  a  carpet,  and 
even  the  sun  never  faded  them.  w.  E. 

The  dye  asked  for  consists  of  copperas 
aud  lye.  The  Tennessee  reader  who  gave 
the  recipe  says  she  uses  one-lialf  cup  of 
copperas  to  a  gallon  of  weak  lye,  made 
by  steeping  ashes.  For  a  lighter  yellow 
smooth  hickory  bark  aud  a  double  amount 
of  copperas  are  added  to  the  fluid. 


Lad.es’ 

8-in.  Hi-Cut 

Nowhere  else  such  a  stunning^ 
style  at  our  amazing  bar¬ 
gain  price.  No.  T603 
8-in.  gun  metal  lace; 
flexible  soles.  Cuban^ 
heel. 


rJust  send  a ' 
postal  and 
this  wonderful 
__  FREE  catalog  is 

yours  which  guarantees 
to  saveyoumoney. Don’t  buy  any  shoes  until  you  get  it 
and  compare  our  profit-smashing  prices  with  others. 
Bond  Shoe  Makers,  Dept.  147,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Send 

Today 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Save  Coal  and  Haulage 


Don't  take  a  team  from  the 
Fall  work  to  haul  coal  anti 
wood  that  isn’t  needed.  Use 
a  portable  Perfection  Oil 
Heater  during  moderate 
weather  and  avoid  starting 
the  stove  or  furnace. 

Perfection  burns  10  hours  on  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  SoCOny  kerosene  —  id  safe, 
dean,  odorless — easily  filled  and 
re-wicked.  No  dirt  or  ashes 
Saved  the  situation  last  Winter  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  families. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a 
Perfection. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
OF  NEW  YORK 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters 
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Tennessee  Notes 

Such  a  lonesome,  lonesome  day !  The 
wanderlust  has  struck  the  eldest  lad,  and, 
baggage  in  hand,  he  has  departed  to  join 
the  next  oldest  lad  in  Iowa.  Paul  and 
Lee  are  in  school,  but  they  come  home 
about  five.  Thelma,  the  wee  girl,  has  to 
stay  from  Monday  until  Friday.  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  time  seems  as  long  to  her  as  to 
me?  I  have  kept  myself  as  busy  as  a  bee 
all  day  long;  first  there  was  the  trunk  to 
straighten  out.,  the  violin  to  put  away, 
caps,  coats,  etc.,  left  behind,  to  brush  and 
put  away  for  safe  keeping.  Next  to 
straighten  the  rooms  upstairs,  then  down  ; 
bake  light  bread,  cook  a  pumpkin,  bake 
some  custard.  If  eggs  are  scarce,  use 
one  teaspoon  of  cornstarch  to  pinch  of 
baking  powder  and  just  a  wee  pinch  of 
salt  for  each  custard,  and  you  cannot  tell 
the  difference.  Thoroughly  mix  the  milk, 
starch,  sugar,  powder  and  salt,  then  add 
the  pumpkin  ;  mix  well  together. 

Next  some  patching  to  do,  but  while  the 
stove  was  hot  I  baked  some  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  dried  corn,  and  cooked  sufficient  for 
supper  so  I  will  have  no  more  cooking  to 
do  today.  We  have  the  finest  lot  of  roast¬ 
ing  ears.  We  planted  a  late  patch  of  corn 
and  cane  for  feed;  the  roasting  ear's  are 
just  now  coining  in,  and  I  don’t  know 
whether  it  is  because  they  are  late,  but, 
anyway,  we  and  the  neighbors  think  they 


are  far  sweeter  than  just  the  ordinary 
corn.  Paul  has  a  pig  that  thinks  so,  too ; 
it  will  cut  down  two  or  three  stalks  of 
cane,  then  smell  around  and  finally  cut 
down  a  cornstalk  with  an  ear  on  it.  We 
hate  to  pen  the  pig,  for  it  is  gaining  over 
a  pound  a  day,  and  Paul  thinks  it  the  only 
pig  in  the  country.  I  want  to  get  one  for 
Lee  from  the  pig  club,  but  here  it  is  12 
miles  to  go,  and,  well,  maybe  I  will  get 
there  after  awhile.  They  give  the  boys 
an  eight-weeks-old  sow  pig  on  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  they  will  take  good  care  of  her 
and  return  two  sow  pigs  eight  weeks  old 
out  of  the  first  litter.  It  would  be  cheaper 
to  buy  the  pig,  but  there  is  good  stock  in 
them,  and  they  could  not  be  sold. 

Our  paper  reports  a  race  riot  at  Knox¬ 
ville  Saturday  night.  What  is  the  rem¬ 
edy?  A  compulsory  school  law  and  a 
vagrancy  law  combined  may  help.  The 
trouble  is  generally  started  by  one  of  the 
idle,  ignorant,  vicious  sort.  Some  of  the 
Southern  localities  show  three  blacks  to 
one  white.  A  race  war  would  be  no 
laughing  matter  there.  It  is  a  problem 
that  grows  more  serious  and  complicated 
every  year.  We  have  but  few  colored  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  own  locality  ;  they  are  a  peace¬ 
ful,  law-abiding  people. 

A  State  compulsory  school  law  is  now 
to  be  enforced,  but  I  can  find  nothing  iu 
it  to  compel  school  buildings  to  be  iu 
walking  distance,  or  where  there  are  con¬ 
solidated  schools,  as  in  our  own  case,  for 
there  to  be  a  conveyance  furnished  for 
those  who  live  from  three  to  four  miles 
away.  I  believe  in  the  consolidated  school 
if  carried  on  right,  but  I  am  against  giv¬ 
ing  all  to  a  few  and  nothing  to  the  many 
depending  on  the  little  sehoolhouse  nearby 
for  their  future  education.  No  wonder 
the  cities  are  crowded  and  the  country 
showing  more  and  more  abandoned  farms. 
There,  your  children  have  school  facilities 
without  walking  six  or  eight  miles  a  day 
in  all  sorts  of  weather ;  there,  organized 
labor  can  work  six  hours  a  day  and  collect 
a  day’s  wages.  In  the  country  we  work 
10  hours  a  day,  and  Congress  is  being  pe¬ 
titioned  to  allow  us  not  even  expenses  for 
our  long  day’s  work.  The  products  of  the 
soil  are  the  real  basic  wealth  of  a  nation. 
Those  of  us  in  contact  with  the  soil  could 
exist  without  gold,  silver,  or  the  products 
of  the  factories,  shops  or  mills,  but  how 
long  could  they  exist  without  the  food? 
If  there  is  to  be  a  committee  to  fix  the 
price  on  our  wheat,  corn,  meat,  lard,  eggs, 
butter  and  chickens.  I  want  a  committee 
to  fix  the  price  on  the  shoes,  cloth,  suits, 
overai.s.  coffee,  tins.  pots,  pans,  needles, 
pins,  farm  implements,  medicine,  wire, 
etc.,  and  I  want  the  committee  to  know 
that  we  are  paying  from  20  to  100  per 


cent  increase  on  what  we  buy,  and  iu  some 
cases  more. 

So  many  of  my  neighbors  are  losing 
their  chickens  from  what  they  think  is 
cholera,  but  I  think  it  lice  and  starvation. 
1  am  feeding  wheat  bran,  milk  and  a  bit 
of  copperas  in  their  drinking  water.  All 
the  broody  hens  are  thoroughly  dusted  and 
greased.  I  try  to  keep  a  lookout  for  car¬ 
casses  ;  one  dead  chicken  will  kill  a  num¬ 
ber  if  not  burned  or  buried.  We*  have  a 
fine  crop  of  sunflowers  this  year.  They 
are  so  easily  raised  and  make  fine  feed 
for  the  molting  hens. 

Water  is  scarce,  so  after  I  am  through 
washing  I  use  the  suds  and  rinse  water  to 
clean  the  floors.  We  bought  1  bushels 
of  apples.  I  made  five  half-gallon  jars 
of  marmalade  or  butter,  and  two  gallons 
of  jelly  out  of  the  peelings. 

A  land  agent  sold  a  farm  near  here  yes¬ 
terday  ;  free  dinner,  free  prizes  and  a  band 
concert,  but  he  cleared  $6,000  on  the  farm 
s>  he  could  well  afford  to  pitch  a  few 
pennies  out. 

The  wee  girlie  starting  to  school 
leaves  a  childless  home  for  the  first  time 
in  27  years ;  one  feels  so  funny,  lonesome 
and  a  bit  relieved,  too.  mks.  d.  b.  p. 


Eottling  Elderberry  Juice 

Mrs.  T.  15.  asks  for  use  of  elderberries. 
I  only  make  juice  of  the  berries,  every 
year,  and  have  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
as  we  all  in  the  family  use  it  as  a  medi¬ 
cine.  When  any  of  us  get  a  cold  coming 
I  boil  one-half  cup  of  elderberries  and  mix 
with  one-half  cup  strong  tea,  drink  it  hot, 
at  bedtime,  for  as  many  evenings  as  neces¬ 
sary.  When  the  children  come  home  in 
Winter,  frozen.  I  heat  up  one-half  cup 
juice  in  one-half  cup  boiling  water;  it 
makes  them  feel  fine  in  a  few  minutes.  I 
put  the  berries  in  a  big  kettle,  set  them  on 
slow  fire,  or  on  top  of  stove,  heat  through, 
and  keep  stirring  now  and  then,  till  the 
juice  comes;  then  strain  in  bag  till  next 
day.  To  each  quart  of  juice  use  *4  lb. 
of  sugar  (brown  sugar  is  fine).  Boil  15 
minutes,  add  one  stick  cinnamon  to  whole 
portion;  skim  so  it  is  perfectly  clear.  Bot¬ 
tle  when  cohl ;  take  heavy  wax  paper, 
four  inches  square,  double,  fold  over  the 
neck  of  bottle  and  tie  with  a  string.  It 
will  keep  fine  in  dark  place.  MRS.  o.  p. 


India  Relish 

Will  you  publish  a  recipe  for  India 
relish?  mrs.  a.  s. 

The  following  recipe  for  India  relish  is 
given  in  "Marion  Ilarland’s  Cook  Book” ; 
One  pint  of  young  string  beans,  cut  into 
inch  lengths ;  one  pint  of  very  small  cu¬ 
cumbers  (an  inch  long),  each  cut  into 
three  pieces ;  three  sliced  cucumbers,  one 
pint  of  button  onions,  peeled,  four  long 
red  peppers,  cut  small ;  one  cup  of  green 
nasturtium  seed,  one  medium-sized  cauli¬ 
flower^  cut  into  small  clusters.  Put  all 
these  ingredients  into  a  stone  crock  in 
layers  thickly  strewn  with  salt,  the  up¬ 
permost  layer  being  salt.  Cover  with  cold 
water,  put  a  plate  on  top.  weighted  with  a 
stone  to  keep  the  vegetables  from  floating, 
and  leave  iu  the  cellar  for  three  days. 
Drain  off  the  brine,  rinse  with  cold  water 
by  putting  the  vegetables  in  colander  and 
holding  under  the  faucet,  return  to  the 
crock,  cover  with  cold  fresh  water,  and 
leave  for  24  hours. 

Prepare  three  quarts  of  vinegar,  one 
teaspoon  of  paprika,  one  teaspoon  of 
cloves,  one  teaspoon  of  celery  seed,  two 
tablespoons  of  curry  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  ground  mustard,  one  teaspoon 
of  mace,  one  teaspoon  of  grated  horserad¬ 
ish,  iy2  cups  brown  sugar.  Let  this  mix¬ 
ture  come  to  a  boil,  put  in  the  drained 
vegetables,  and  simmer  for  10  minutes 
after  it  begins  to  boil.  Turn  into  a  stone 
crock,  cover  closely ,  and  let  stand  4S 
hours.  Then  drain  off  vinegar  and  bring 
to  a  boil,  pour  over  pickles  and  leave  a 
day  longer.  Then  fill  into  small  glass 
jars  and  seal ;  set  in  a  dark  closet  It 
will  uot  be  ready  for  use  under  three 
weeks,  and  is  better  if  uot  touched  for 
six  weeks. 


Dishwashers  I  Have  Known 

For  over  eight  years  I  have  used  the 
Sanitary  dishwasher  and  consider  it  truly 
helpful.  Table  dishes  for  eight  may  be 
placed  in  racks  in  a  tank,  and  six  quarts 
boiling  suds  sprayed  over  them,  by  means 
of  a  pump.  Three  to  five  minutes’  pump¬ 
ing  washes  them  ;  then  the  suds  is  drawn 
off  and  a  teakettleful  of  hot  water  poured 
over  the  dishes,  which  will  drain  dry  in 
the  racks.  I  prefer,  however,  to  wipe 
table  silver  and  glassware.  No  dishes  are 
ever  broken  by  the  process,  and  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  getting  them  clean,  if 
those  which  have  been  used  for  dough  or 
egg  are  thoroughly  soaked.  I  sometimes 
give  sticky  plates  a  touch  with  a  long- 
handled  dish  mop,  to  shorten  the  time  of 
pumping.  Directions  accompanying  the 
machine  need  to  be  strictly  followed. 

I  once  saw  a  homemade  dishwasher 
which  was  greatly  prized  by  the  owners. 
It  was  like  a  cupboard,  perhaps  4  ft.  high 
by  2x2,  with  racks  for  shelves.  At  the 
bottom  was  a  receptacle  for  hot  suds,  and 
a  sort  of  revolving  dasher,  operated  by  a 
wank,  splashed  the  water  up  over  the 
dishes  iu  the  racks  above. 

It  is  uot  necessary  to  buy  powdered 
soap,  as  common  homemade  soap,  sliced, 
may  be  dissolved  in  the  water  while  it  is 
being  heated,  and  serves  well.  Even  with¬ 
out  a  dishwasher,  very  hot  suds  and  a 
dish  mop,  with  a  good  dish  drainer,  are 
great  helps.  If  table  silver  is  washed  by 
hand  it  will  sometimes  do  to  drain  it, 
placed  upright  in  a  large  tin  can  with 
perforated  bottom,  setting  it  on  the  stove 
sh‘',e  to  I5-:  b  (Dying.  o.  A.  T. 
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ie  most  famous  musical  instrument 
in  the  world 

Victrola  fame  is  based  on  vdctrola 
quality.  More  people  all  over  the  world 
have  wanted  and  have  bought  the  Victrola 
than  any  other  musical  instrument  of  its 
type.  It  is  the  instrument  which  the 
world’s  greatest  artists  have  selected  as 
the  best.  It  is  .the  instrument  selected  by 
musiolovers  throughout  the  world  as  the 
best.  It  is  certainly  the  instrument  which 
you  will  want  for  your  home. 

Victors  and  Victrolas  $12  to  $950.  Any  Victor  dealer 
will  gladly  play  your  favorite  music  for  you.  Write  to  us 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  Victor  dealer. 

VICTROLA 


“Victrola”  ;s  the 

Registered  Trademark  of 
the  Victor  Talking  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  desig¬ 
nating  the  products  of 
this  Company  only. 

New  Victor  Records 
demonstrated  at  all 
dealers  on  the  1st  of 
each  month. 


Important  Notice. 

Victor  Records  and  Victor 
Machines  are  scientifically 
coordinated  and  synchro¬ 
nized  in  the  processes  of 
manufacture,  and  should 
be  used  together  to  secure 
a  perfect  reproduction. 


VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO.,  CAMDEN.  N.  J. 


U.  S.  Army  Raincoats 

Finished  too  late  to  go  to  France 
While  they  last —  For  Civilians 
U.  S.  Government  Specification  Rubberizing 

Made  under  Supervision  of  Govt.  Inspectors 
Highest  Possible  Waterproof  Quality. 

Released  and  Offered  Direct  to  Civilians 
Delivered  Free  to  Your  Door  on  Receipt  of 

$7.80 --Postpaid  and  Insured 

SentC.  O.  D.  on  Receipt  of  12c  Stamps 

Tan  Fast  Color  Rubberized  Material 
Made  complete  in  our  factory  from  the  raw  cloth 
Hermetically  Cemented  Waterproot  Seams 
Also  Civilian  design  and  modified  Army  Coats 
made  same  material  $7.80. 

Officers’  Belted  Coats  $14.50 

ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  REQUEST 
Money  Refunded  if  uot  satisfied 
State  Chest  Measurement  aud  Height 

Cambridge  Rubber  Co. 

Dept.  10  Cambridge,  Mass. 


How  You  Can  Use. 
a  Typewriter 


“The  Typewriter  on  th©  Farm/*  Just  pub¬ 
lished,  explains  how  you  can  systematize 
your  accounts  and  correspondence,  how  to 
save  time  and  trouble.  Write  for  a  free 
copy.  With  it  we  send  the  famous  Oliver 
Plan,  showing  how  we  are  able  to  sell  a 
genuine  $100  Oliver  for  $57.  Free  Trial. 
Easy  Terms.  The  finest  typewriter  on  earth. 
Over  700,000  sold. 

Send  for  free  booklet 

today. 

Canadian  Prica.  #73 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
3947  Oliver  Typewriter  Bid... 

Ch«».  IU,  162.07) 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


ROLLING  BATH  TUB  HE AT EH 

The  wonderful  new  Ro-San  product 
for  homes  without  plumbing.  Nothing 
like  it  anywhere.  Equal  in  comfort, 
style  and  quality  to  our  famous  Indoor 
Toilet  and  Washstand.  Full  size  mot- 
al  tub,  white  enameled.  Simple  heater  and  12 
Krallon  nickeled  water  tar.k.  Water  heats 
Quickly.  A  boon  if  you  havo  sickness  or 
need  hot  water  quick,  day  or  nipht.  Use  ffas. 
gasoline  or  kerosene.  No  phxmbinar  or  ex¬ 
tras.  Alter  use  tub  closes  up  airainst  frame, 

•ess  than  3  feet  square.  Covers  heater. 

Rolls  anywhere  easily. Keep  ia  small  closet. 

Isa  the  in  comfort— as  of.ca  as  you  liko 
—anywhere  in  the  house* 

Write  today  for  particu¬ 
lars  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1019*  eth  St. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY’  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  "GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  oil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1S42. 

U.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.R.  Elu . S1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens—/?*;  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  Heal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Vte  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  11,  1319 


The  Allegany  County  Ayrshire  Club 


WILL  HOLD  AN 

Auction  Sale  of 

50  Head  of 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

At  HORNELL,  N.  Y. 


on  Wednesday,  October  29,  1919  j 

QUALITY  WILL  PREDOMINATE 

Every  animal  has  been  carefully  selected  by  an  expert  from  NATIONAL 
AYRSHIRE  HEADQUARTERS  at  Brandon,  Vermont. 

The  Catalogue  tells  the  entire  story.  Mailed  only  on  request. 

Apply  to  MILTON  W.  DAVISON,  303  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York 

Sale  Committee : 

I.  D.  KARR,  Almond  M.  W.  DAVISON,  Oanisteo 

O.  W.  LEWIS.  Alfred  J.  HENRY  STEWART,  Kanona 


=  CLOSING-OUT  SALE  OF  AYRSHIRES= 

Mrs.  Roden  S.  Harrison  will  sell  at 

RODENDALE  FARM,  So.  BILLERICA,  MASS. 

Tuesday,  October  2 1  st,  1 9 1 9 

her  entire  herd  of  eighty  Ayrshires 

'l'he  animals  are  of  approved  dairy  type,  fashionable  color,  and  are  bred  from  heavy 
milking  strains.  No  A.  It.  records  have  been  attempted  but  the  herd  has  been  kept  entirely 
for  dairy  purposes,  the  ability  to  produce  largo  quantities  of  milk  being  the  principal  aim. 
The  young  stock  are  mostly  sired  by  Biddy's  Mint  Master  of  Wendover  1K956,  a  son  of 
Howie’s  Mint.  Master  13819  Imp.  and  Castlemain’s  Biddy  2nd  30627  (A.  K.  1702),  15,438  lbs. 
milk,  681.85  lbs.  fat. 


Thirty  Registered  Berkshires.  of  exceptional 
quality  and  breeding  will  also  be  sold. 

For  Catalogue,  address  LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  405  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Maw 


DOGS  and  FERRETS  .*. 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  andbrood  matrons ;  pupsall  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUEUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  It.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPS 

at  very  reasonable  prices.  Red  Raven  strain.  Paper*  fur¬ 
nished  free.  BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandreth.  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Scotch  Collie  Puppies 

C„li;„D..„o  «*•»•  NEW  ZEALAND  BED  BABBITS 

uoilterups  NELSON  BKOS.  -  Grovk  City,  Pa. 

AIREDALE  PUL'S,  $lO  and  $15 
Pairchance  Farm  Dauiolsou,  Conn. 

ppnQpVA  that  give  satisiaetiou.  Any, size.  White 
rrlflfr  IN  or  brown*  1  guarantee  info  arrival. 
■  Instruction  book  and  price  lilt  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH  -  New  Loudon  Ohio 

CCDDCTC  Caw  Cala  Exterminate  your.rats  and 
rCtinCId  rOl  ddlC  uo,'  your  grain.  Prise 
list  free.  Catalogue  10c.  C.ll.KtEFLUA  0O.,Ur«»uwlcli,  Ohio 

J  "  HORSES 

Reg.HackneySaddle  Mare 

foaled  1910;  splendid  action;  kind  and  gentle; 
right  in  every  way. 

L.  M.  TAYLOR  -  Millerton,  New  York 

rn  U..J  CUntlonri  AN  D  LA  BLEB  I’ON  IKS  all 

3U  noaQ  oneiiano  ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 

new  price  list.  THE  SHENANGO  PONT  FARMS,  Dopl.  D,  Etpymllt,  Pi. 

INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — Bu  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens — Bu  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

Bu  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology — Bu  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  tale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 

|  JERSEYS  | 

HAMILTON  irDCrVC 
FARM  J  LKIlL  I  9 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

IS  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL.  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

ALL  with  grandams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

3RIGHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


. . •-•-"V": 

I  Jersey  Bulls  | 

■  Will  Increase  tbe  production  and  profit  of  • 
I  your  herd.  Send  for  our  illustrated  cir-  i 
•  cular  and  prices  on  bulls  and  bull  calves,  • 
;  rich  in  the  blood  of  The  Champion  Producers.  : 

j  HOOD  FARM  LOWELL,  MASS,  j 

Se^iTnt  . a. ......  ...... T... a. T.. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Walgrove  Herd  Shorthorns 

OVER  BO  HEAD  IN  HERD 

At  tlie  recent  Breeders'  Sale.  Brie,  Pa..  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mot. -old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washinglonville.  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox.  Lowell,  Mass. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  for  Freshening  Heifer 

I  have  a  registered  Holstein  heifer  due 
to  freshen  (first  calf)  in  two  months. 
Heifer  will  then  be  two  years  and  five 
months  of  age.  She  is  now  and  has  been 
night  and  day  on  fine  pasture,  without 
other  feed.  She  looks  fine  every  way. 
Should  she  he  fed  grain  at  present? 
What  is  tin*  best  method  of  handling  her, 
as  we  wish  her  to  do  her  best  in  milk 
production?  H.  S.  R. 

New  York. 

The  best  results  with  your  heifer  will 
obtain  in  case  you  supplement  the  abund¬ 
ant  forage  and  pasture  that  she  is  now 
grazing  upon  with  a  grain  ration  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal.  The 
gluten  can  be  substituted  for  the  oilmeal, 
yet  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  material  that 
will  supplement  the  other  products  with 
as  good  results  as  oilmeal  for  breeding 
animals  just  previous  to  their  time  of 
fre  honing.  Even  though  the  heifer  is 
carrying  considerable  flesh  that  has  been 
put  eu  with  pasture  grass,  it  is  better 
to  make  this  flesh  firm  by  means  of  the 
ration  suggested,  and  you  will  find  that 
she  will  carry  through  her  lactation 
period  with  more  persistence  in  case  the. 
llesh  has  been  placed  there  by  some  such 
grain  mixture  as  1  have  indicated. 

So  far  as  the  amounts  are  concerned, 
1  would  start  in  with  4  lbs.  of  grain  a 
day  and  increase  this  gradually,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  a  day,  until  she  is  eating  10 
lbs.  a  day.  I  would,  hold  her  to  this 
amount  lip  to  within  10  days  of  calving, 
at  which  time  I  would  take  away  the 
cornmeal  and  give  her  equal  parts  of 
oats,  bran  and  oilmeal,  gradually  cutting 
her  down  in  amount  during  this  last  10 
days,  until  just  previous  to  calving  she 
would  have  three  or  four  pounds  of  grain 
a  day.  During  the  three  or  four  days 
just  following  calving  I  would  feed  lier 
largely  on  wheat  bran  and  oats,  using 
equal  parts  of  these  two  grains,  gradually 
adding  the  oilmeal  and  cornmeal.  until 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  sin* 
would  be  back  on  a  full  ration  of  grain. 
It  is  foolish  indeed  to  try  to  bring  a 
heifer  to  her  full  flow  of  milk  until  she 
has  freshened  at  least  three  weeks,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  bn  gained  in  forcing 
her  in  her  yield  of  milk  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  parturition.  At  the  end  of  three 
or  four  weeks  the  ration  could  be  modi¬ 
fied  so  it  would  contain  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  protein,  especially  if  the  cow  still 
maintains  her  flesh,  adding  to  the  above 
ration  100  lbs.  of  hominy  and  100  lbs.  of 
gluten. 


Ration  for  Young  Pigs 

What  is  the  best  ration  for  two  and 
three-months-old  pigs?  All  feed  must  be 
purchased,  except  pasture  in  plenty. 

East  Chatham,  N.  Y.  r.  A. 

A  very  useful  ration  for  pig>  three 
weeks  old,  if  sill  of  the  feed  must  be  pur¬ 
chased,  would  consist  of  100  lbs.  corn¬ 
meal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs. 
ground  rye  and  25  lbs.  digester  tankage. 
If  they  are  running  on  forage  crops  they 
would  require  about  8  lbs.  of  feed  for 
each  100  lbs.'  of  live  weight  per  day. 
This  amount  should  be  continued  until 
the  pigs  weigh  125  lbs.,  at.  which  time 
they  should  be  placed  on  full  feed  and 
given  all  the  ground  rye,  to  which  five 
per  cent  of  digester  tankage  has  been 
added,  that  they  would  clean  up  with 
relish. 

Close  Pasturing  on  Low  Lands 

I  have  a  young  cattle  pasture,  one-half 
of  which  consists  of  wet  land,  producing 
much  feed,  wild  grasses,  rushes,  and 
White  clover  mixed.  Would  it  be  wise, 
do  you  think,  to  pasture  this  land  so  close¬ 
ly  that  the  wild  grasses  would  be  fully 
eaten  up,  or  would  less  severe  pasturing 
be  desirable?  There  is  no  doubt  that  much 
of  this  land  is  too  wet,  but  it  appears  very 
productive.  Where  young  cattle  are  at 
pasture  (no  grain  being  fed)  would  it  be 
desirable  to  have,  say  a  mixture  of  bone- 
meal,  ashes  and  charcoal  in  front  of  them 
a  good  deal  of  the  time  for  them  to  eat? 
My  cattle  are  Holsteins,  some  purebred, 
and  I  wish  them  to  grow  well.  y.  p.  w. 

East  Berkshire,  Vt. 

You  have  raised  a  very  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  your  young  cattle  pasture. 
I  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  pastur¬ 
ing  an  area  as  short  as  it.  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  destroy  these  grasses,  and  I  am 
sure  your  cuttle  would  not  do  well  if 
forced  to  graze  vigorously  over  this  area 
in  order  to  secure  enough  succulence  to 
carry  them  along  in  good  flesh.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  better  results  would 
follow  a  practice  where  the  grass  was  not 
pastured  too  severely,  and  where  in  the 
Spring  you  went  in,  even  though  the 
ground  was  wet,  and  distributed  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  permanent  pasture  grass,  say  a 
combination  of  Sweet  clover,  lied  clover, 
Alsike  clover,  meadow  fescue,  Red-top 
and  Blue  grass,  with  tin*  hope  that  the 
cattle  would  tramp  this  into  the  ground, 
that  it  would  germinate  and  that  even¬ 


tually  these  natural  grasses  would  choke 
out  some  of  the  troublesome  weeds  that 
now  prevail.  Of  course  you  could  not  ex¬ 
pect  very  good  results  from  tin*  area  that 
is  regularly  flooded  and  is  very  low:  but 
the  other  portion  of  the  pasture  ought  to 
respond  surprisingly  to  this  sort  of  treat¬ 
ment.  If  it  would  be  possible  to  apply 
some  lime  or  acid  phosphate  to  the  higher 
areas,  or  if  it  would  be  convenient  to  dis¬ 
tribute  some  manure  on  this  area,  you 
would  ho  surprised  at  the  response  that 
the  area  would  make.  So  far  as  your 
second  question  is  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  keeping  bouemeal, 
wood  ashes  and  charcoal  in  front  of  the 
cattle.  It  does  very  well  for  swine,  but 
it  is  not  essential  with  other  classes  of 
live  stock,  especially  if  they  are  pasturing 
on  areas  that  are  fairly  well  supplied  with 
mineral  matter. 


Damaged  Wheat  for  Pigs 

I  have  seen  so  many  conflicting  articles 
about-  the  feeding  of  damaged  wheat  to 
pigs  that  I  wish  to  secure  direct  reports 
or  evidence  on  the  subject.  I  am  feeding 
wheat  of  this  class,  and  have  done  so  once 
before,  without  loss  of  any  kind,  and,  in 
fact,  decided  profit.  Possibly  my  method 
of  feeding  may  be  different  from  others, 
for  there  are  one  or  two  points  that  T 
feel  to  be  very  important.  I  do  not  grihd 
the  grain  or  feed  it  in  slop  of  any  sort. 
My  pigs  have  a  choice  at  all  times  of 
damaged  wheat,  either  in  sheaf  or  -elf- 
feeder,  tankage,  water  and  pasture  of 
rape,  Soy  beans,  Alfalfa  or  corn.  The 
pigs  have,  as  you  see,  a  choice  of  feed  to 
balance  as  they  wish,  and  do  not  have  an 
exclusive  diet  of  damaged  grain  with  no 
chance. of  choice.  T  have  never  had  trouble 
with  pigs  from  forage  poison.  c.  w.  A. 

Langhorne,  Pa. 

There  is  absolutely  no  danger  from 
feeding  damaged  wheat  to  market  pigs, 
provided  the  system  you  have  suggested 
is  followed.  The  only  bad  results  that  ful 
low  the  feeding  of  damaged  corn  to  ani¬ 
mals  invariably  prevails  with  breeding 
matrons  when  they  are  fed  rye  or  wheat 
or  other  moldy  grains  that  contain  ergot. 
Brood  sows  are  very  apt  to  give  prema¬ 
ture  birth  to  pigs  when  they  are  fed  such 
"rain  during  gestation,  but.  I  have  never 
known  a  case  of  injury  to  market  pigs 
where  the  material  has  been  fed  as  out¬ 
lined.  The  variety  that  you  are  supply¬ 
ing  would,  in  itself,  prevent  any  trouble, 
for  the  pigs  would  choose  rather  carefully 
their  own  combination  of  materials,  and 
pigs  under  the  free  choice  system  very 
seldom  invite  indigestion  or  forage  poison¬ 
ing. 


Goat’s  Milk  Butter 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  make  butter 
from  goat’s  milk?  I  have  a  goat  that 
gives  about  two  quarts  of  milk  a  day, 
and  a  machine  to  make  butter  that  has 
a  glass  bottom  like  a  preserve  jar ;  inside 
are  two  paddles.  We  put  milk  in  and 
turned  for  30  minutes,  but  got  no  butter. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  n.  M. 

From  your  letter  I  understand  that 
you  tried  to  churn  the  whole  milk.  Strain 
each  milking  separately,  preferably  iu  a 
shallow  pan.  and  let  stand  in  a  moderately 
warm  place  for  from  24  to  48  hours,  until 
the  cream  is  quite  heavy.  Then  skim  and 
set  away  iu  a  cool  place  until  you  have 
sufficient  to  fill  your  churn  about  one- 
half.  Butter  can  be  made  successfully 
from  goat’s  milk,  but  would  advise  you 
to  make  cheese,  as  it  is  not  difficult,  and 
is  far  superior  to  any  other  American 
cheese.  minard  g.  smith. 


Shrink  in  Milk 

I  have  a  cow,  Jersey-Guernsey  stock, 
81/*.’  years  old,  whose  milk  yield  has  oc¬ 
casioned  me  some  worry.  When  she 
freshened  in  Spring  she  yielded  17  to  18 
qts.  a  day.  and  kept  this  up  until  about 
a  month  ago ;  thou  she  dropped  down  to 
(5  and  4  qts.  a  day.  She  has  not  suffered 
anything  that  we  know  of.  We  are  feed¬ 
ing  her  8  qts.  of  wheat  middlings  with 
plenty  of  green  fodder,  and  she  has  good 
pasture  with  muring  water.  Her  health 
is  good  and  her  looks  all  that  could  be 
desired.  What  would  you  suggest  to  rem¬ 
edy  this  drop  in  milk  production? 

New  York.  M.  B. 

Make  sure  that  she  is  not  sucking  her¬ 
self,  or  being  sucked  by  calves  or  milked 
by  “campers.”  If  there  is  no  such  cause 
keep  her  off  grass  and  feed  cut  green  stuff, 
silage  or  roots,  a  mixture  of  wheat  bran, 
ground  oats,  barley  and  corn,  and  some 
oilmeal.  When  kept  out  of  the  sun  and 
away  from  flies  she  may  do  better.  Mas¬ 
sage  the  udder  well  three  times  a  day  be¬ 
fore  milking.  If  she  does  not  improve 
quickly  in  milk  flow  feed  her  mashes  of 
meals  made  up  with  hot  water  and  black¬ 
strap  molasses.  A.  s.  A. 


The  Smiths  were  at  dinner.  The  sec¬ 
ond  course  was  brought  <>m  and  there  was 
a  period  of  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
sound  of  fork  an*’  knife  Then  Smith 
looked  up.  “Wlm  •  is  this?”  he  asked, 
pointing  to  the  joint.  “The  butcher  said 
it  was  Spring  lainb,’’  replied  Mrs.  Smith. 
“He  is  right.”  grunted  Smith  “I’ve  been 
chewing  one  of  the  springs  for  the  last 
five  minutes.” — Tit-Bits. 
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Cooked  Feeds  for  Pigs 

Are  cooked  middlings  and  ground  oats 
better  than  if  fed  raw  to  hogs?  What 
amount,  of  beef  bones  and  scraps  of  beef 
should  be  fed  as  a  balance  with  above? 
We  are  near  a  butcher  shop,  and  this  food 
is  worth  about  50c  per  100  lbs.  Is  it  as 
cheap  as  tankage  at  $4.25  per  100  lbs.? 

Maryland.  w.  n.  t. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  cook¬ 
ing  middlings  and  ground  oats  for  feeding 
pigs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  cooking  of  all 
such  materials  seems  to  fix  the  protoids 
in  such  a  manner  that  their  digestibility 
is  relatively  low,  as  compared  with  results 
obtained  when  the  raw  grains  are  sup¬ 
plied.  Grinding  of  oats  and  barley  and 
corn  is  far  more  desirable  than  cooking 
these  materials.  I  take  it.  that  the  beef 
bones  and  scrap  material  are  readily  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  local  butcher  shop  and 
that,  it  is  possible  to  run  these  through  a 
meat  grinder  or  cutter  and  mix  them 
with  the  mash  material  mentioned.  If  so, 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  include  about 
15  per  cent  of  this  material  in  your  com¬ 
bination  mixture.  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  tankage  at  $4.20  per  100  lbs. 
would  be  more  economical  than  the  beef 
bone  and  scraps.  By  keeping  the  mineral 
mixture  before  the  pigs  at  all  times  you 
will  supply  considerable  material  in  the 
bones  themselves,  and  tankage,  carrying 
50  per  cent  of  bloodme.nl,  yields  protein 
in  a  digestible  form  that,  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive  for  growing  pigs.  F.  C.  MINKLEB. 


Worms  of  Cats 

Will  you  give  a  worm  remedy  for  cats? 

New  York.  MRS.  C.  R.  W. 

Worm  medicine  ready  prepared  for  cats 
may  usually  be  bought  in  any  up-to-date 
drug  store.  Santonin  and  castor  oil 
Usually  are  ingredients  of  such  prepared 
remedies.  The  dose  of  santonin  is  from 
one  to  three  grains,  according  to  the  age 
and  size  of  the  eat.  The  animal  should 
be  starved  for  24  hours  before  receiving 
the  medicine,  and  half  an  hour  after  the 
santonin  is  given  a  dose  of  castor  oil 
should  be  administered.  This  may  con¬ 
tain  five  drops  of  turpentine  for  a  big 
cat.  Santonin  is  a  somewhat  dangerous 
remedy,  so  must  be  carefully  used.  Gas- 
toria  or  fluid  extract  of  pink  root  and 
senna  may  he  given  to  young  kittens 
known  to  have  worms.  Fits  often  indi¬ 
cate  that  worms  are  present. 


JERSEYS 


VICTOR  FARMS 

High  Class  Jerseys 

Two  handsome  Bull  calves  of  "  Top  Notch  ’’  breed¬ 
ing  on  both  sides  Growth.v  individuals;  rich,  solid 
color.  Prospects  fit  for  any  herd.  Price.  $50  each 
with  registration.  Victor  Farms,  Bellvale.  New  York 


DAIRY  CATTLE 
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DOGS 


GOATS 


HOLSTEINS 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Absolute  Dispersal  Sale 

of  the  entire 

Robindale  Herd 

of  EXCELLENT  GUERNSEYS 

at  Auction  on 

Tuesday,  October  2 1st 
AtRobindaleFarm  -  WestLakeRoad 
Skaneateles  -  Onondaga  Co.,  N.Y. 

Herd  Consists  of 

23  Splendid  Females  and  1  Bull,  Imp. 
Blenheim  Governor, 41 307.  A  son  of 
Governor  of  the  Chene,  1297  PSAR. 

Every  animal  in  the  Herd  has  passed  the 
Tuberculosis  Test.  We  have  navar  had  a 
reactor  on  the  farm. 

At  the  Same  Sale 

3  Registered  Pure  Bred  Belgians: — 
1  Pair  Matched  Mares 
1  Yearling  Horse  Colt 

Not  a  large  sale,  but  one  that  offers  an 
opportunity  to  pick  up  a  few  good  ones 

Sale  will  be  held  Rain  or  Shine 
Cover  for  inside  sale  if  necessary 
Send  for  Catalog  to 

J.  R.  CLANCY.  Owner 
Syracuse,  -  -  -  -  -  N.Y. 

or 

A.  W.  LAWRENCE,  Auctioneer 
Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


P^CTUERNSEYSrSl1^ 
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HOLSTEINS 
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For  Sale-Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  sire  ami  .lams.  7  to9mos.  old.  $05  each. 

GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N.Y. 

Bargains  Kookin  <T  for  3  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

Specially  priced  if  taken  before  Dec.  1.  Forall  in¬ 
formation  write  BONO  FA  RMS,  Troy,  Penns. 


Laurelwood  Jerseys 

A  few  hull  and  heifer  calves  from  It.  of  M.  and  prize  win¬ 
ning  stock  for  sale.  Also  a  few  young  cows  and  a  splen¬ 
did  young  bull  of  choice  breeding. 

For  description  and  price  address 

Laurelwood  Farm  Princeton,  Mass. 


JtKdtl  D U L1L1  breeder*  Grandsiro  ini- 

_ _ ported  Stockwell.  Price 

reasonable.  Ernest  Gross,  W.  Fort  Lee,  N.  J. 


cows 

65  head  to  freshen  trom  Sept,  to  early  winter.  .15 
head  of  fancy  high  grade,  well  marked  Guernseys,  2 
to  7  y  i  s.  old ;  balance  .Torse v  springers  antlHolsteins. 

Address  CHARLES  F.  EVERSON.  Moravia.  N.Y.  Bell  Phone 


J 


ForSale-ColliePups  II.  I*.  UPtlCk,  btaufontrillo.  N.  V. 

Wanted-A  St.  Bernard  Pup  ami  description,  to 

ERANK  A.  CUTTING,  1#  Summ.r  Si.,  Ponton,  JI»»». 


r  n  R  It  Kwes.  1  Buck.  FRANK  E.  NICHOLS 

SALE  Angora  boats  WiMwo.B  Farm.  Brenlwead.  L.  I.,  It.w  Tort 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  w,Rit0s?,lo 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenanun.  N.Y 

For  Sale-Two  PureBred  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

four  weeks  old,  from  dams  with  milk  records  of  ton 
and  twelve  thousand  pounds. 

II,  D.  BALTON  -  Walton,  New  York 


Nicely  marked. 
Good  breeding  Reg. 
lioifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to $35.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 

High  Grade  Holstein  Calves  SgaJS 

for  prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  FRANK  GAMEL.  PINE  GROVE  FARM.  Locke,  Niw  York 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

110  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

1 0  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

HO  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  £&  Bws.,2cortiandS.aVN?£ 


=  HOLSTEINS= 

Stock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  as  to 
individual  quality  und  sold  under  true  representations. 

PRESENT  OFFERINGS:— 
t  car  loads  of  cows,  fresh  or  due  to  calve  soon. 
1  “  load  of  extra  high  grade  bred  heifers. 
I  “  load  of  registered  cows,  now  in  lacta¬ 
tion  or  due  soon. 

Orders  filled  for  car  load  lots  or  less. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD,  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co  ,  N.Y 


King  Segis  Bred  Bulls 

IVe  have  several  show  bulls  nicely  marked, 
from  two  to  six  months  old,  out  of  excellent 
cows  with  A.  R.  O.  backing  and  sired  by  a  son 
of  the  $50,000  bull.  Prices  from  $100  to  $175. 

For  Particulars  Address 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 
RED  a^nd  WHITES 


200 


We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  the  most  critical  buyers,  cows 
weighing  from  1100  to  HIM)  lbs.  in  heightof  condition 
some  fresh,  balance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away. 

Home  of  the  Fancy  Holstein  Cow 
F.  L  PALMER  .*.  MORAVIA,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Holstein 

$75  Heifer  Calves  $75 

$50,000  II  R  E  E  l>  I  N  (J.  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Keg.  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print,  tsa  -.cre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

V.  II.  ItlYENBimuil,  Prop.  K.  1,  Oneida.  X.  Y. 


[ 


168  360 

The  first  figure  represents  the  average  production  of  a  grade 
herd  in  Minnesota  before  Guernsey  bulls  were  used.  The  sec¬ 
ond  figure  represents  the  average  production  of  the  same  herd 
after  Guernsey  bulls  had  been  used  for  twelve  years.  The 
original  herd  merely  made  the  owner  work.  The  improved 
herd  is  making  him  prosperous.  Which  kind  is  your  choice? 
Write  to  breeders  for  descriptions  and  prices  anff  send  for  our 
free  booklet,  “The  Grade  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  35  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


The  Baltimore  County  Guernsey  Breeders  Association 

WILL  HOLD  A  SALE  OF 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

SATURDAY.  NOVEMBER  1,  1919 

IN  THE  NEW  SALE  PAVILION 

TIMONIUM,  MARYLAND  (a  short  distance  from  Baltimore) 

-FOR  CATALOGUE,  ADDRESS- 


LEANDER  F,  HERRICK,  Sate  Manager 
405  Main  Street  WORCESTER.  MASS* 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St„  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.31  lbs. 
fat  at  2'i  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt. ,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

We  arc  offering  May  Rose  bull  born  January  19, 
1919,  sired  by  a  son  of  Langwater  May  King  and 

CHl l  of  a  daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy’s  May 
King.  Every  female  in  pedigtee  is  in  the  A.  Ii 
or  great  producing  dam  list.  Dam  will  be  tested 
at  next  freshening.  Calf  broken  color  and  well 
grown  excellent  mdividiml.  Price,  8300. 

WALTER  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 

GUERNSEYS  ISLfS 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
hi  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
vour  herd,  (’ould  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 

I-  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
ronstitutlon. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

Oakhurst  Farm  Guernseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 

breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS.  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  BnllCalves 

ilia  blood  of  Langwater  May  King,  Glenwood 
Boy  ot  Haddou,  Spotswood  Daisy  Pearl  and 
other  advanced  legistry  for  sale.  All  fine  calves, 
nicely  marked,  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Address  .  FKRD  REIBERf  Butler,  Pa. 

Waldorf  Farm  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  from  one  to  sixteen  mom hs  old.  From 
A.  R.  dams  with  high  records.  Prices  light  for 
quick  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females. 

W.  B.  DAYTON,  Supt.,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

ForSale— 6  Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  ciifytou"ok  !>" 

King  Masher.  W.  A.  SUTHERLAND.  R.  R.  1.  B.  Uneey.  N  T. 

:  p  A  D  Q  A  ]  ET  Ptire-bped  herd  of  Guernseys. 
1  tab*  13  young  rows  and  one  bull. 

Muitt  l>«  gold  before  November  1st.  Address 

|  HOY  CLARKE  -  CANISTEO,  N.  Y. 

Exceptionally  Fine  Registered  Guernsey  Gull 

Dropped  April  3rd.  1018.  Out  of  heavy  milk¬ 
ing  dam  by  Imported  Biro.  Both  of  highest 
breeding.  Tuberculin  tested.  Price  $150. 

G.  W.  JENKINS  -  Morristown,  N.  J. 

G  keen  Meadow  Farm  is  offering 
Two  Hulls  of  Serviceable  Age. 

Sired  by  1 'envoy  d’s Golden  Secret  16550  and 
;  out  of  exu-a  tine  dairy  type  cows.  Anyone  wonting  to 
get  the  blood  of  Golden  Secret  in  their  herd  w  ill  do 
well  by  purchasing  one  of  these  young  hulls.  Tested 
and  right  in  ev.  ry  \>  ay.  1 'rice and  particulars, address 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARM  -  -  Williamstown,  Mass. 

yjVAXW.W.V.V.'.V.V.V.V.W-V.V.-.W." 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 


25  Grade  Holstein  Heifers  2- Year  Old  to  freshen 
this  Winter. 

50  High  Grade  Holstein  Cows  Fresh  and  Springers. 
These  Cows  are  young,  good  size  and  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers.  If  you  want  milk  and  a  square  deal,  try  a 
load  of  these  cows. 

Fresh  Cows  and  Springers  Always  On  Hand 

JAMES  CHAMBERS 

WALTON.  •  •  •  •  N.Y. 


The  following  5-year  old  HOLSTEIN  COW 

FOR  SALK:  Briglitboiue  Aaggie  Pauline  No. 
248778.  Sire  Colantba  Aaggie  Johanna  Lad,  dam 
Brightbome  Pauline  DeOol. 

Due  to  fresheu  Jan.  1ft.  1920.  Bred  to  Colantba 
Sir  Hengerveld,  he  by  Colantba  Johanna  Lad  out 
of  Kndora  Laura  llengorveld.  Price  8335.00. 

Two  heifers  by  the  above  bull,  one  out  of  Bright- 
home  Pauline  Colantha  ( same  breedinti  as  Jiripht- 
home A ag<jit  Pauline). born  March  10. 1919  PriceS150. 

Tho  othor  by  abov*  bull  out  of  Bri^hthomo  Princess  Inkervalc, 
she  by  Wotulcrcat  IHiko  Lad  out  of  inkorvale,  Second,  born  Jan 
20,  1010.  Price  $200.  ALBERT  J.  DAVIS.  Syosset,  Long  Island 

For  Your  Junior  Herd  Sire 

buy  a  grandson  of  Pontiac.  Korndyke  from  Regis¬ 
tered  Pure-bred  Holstein-Friesian  cows  with  A.  It. 

O.  records.  Laurel  Stock  Farm,  Goshen,  N.Y. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex.  S.’Q  to  SZS  each.  F.  H-  WOOD  Cortland,  New  fork 

For  Sale-75  Head  Reg.  Holstein  Cows  and  3  Bulls 

1).  H.  FULLER  &  SON  -  Scto  New  York 

Reg.  Thoroughbred  Holstein  Bull  Calf  perha  Rng  Ap¬ 
ple  PmUrtje.  Price,  *50.  AIROALE  FARM.  Will  H.ttl.rd,  Cana. 


FOR 

SALE 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 

one  and  two  years  old.  Splendidly  bred,  good  indi¬ 

viduals.  KEN0T1N  FARM.  Washington  Mills.  N.Y. 

ForSale— Eight  Hampshire  Ram  Lambs 

that  took  first  and  second  prizes  at  New  York  State 
fair,  in  pens  of  four.  Aho  ten  Yearling  Hampshire 

rams.  THOMAS  HASLKTT,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  1  Reg.  3-yr.-old  Shropshire  Ram 

and  ram  latnbs.  Reasons!)  e  prices.  Also  Ancona 
cockerels.  GEO.  SEELY  &  SON,  Chest  er.  N.Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  I.n  mbs.  Reg.  South  Down 

Ewes.  For  Sale.  El, US  TIGEIt,  Gladstone.  N.  J. 


M  O  I  A  Q  Q  r  O  Richest  Feed  Lowest  Cost 
I  “I  Ny  *>— a“V  O  O  CIO  Write  For  Special  Prica 
NEW  YORK  MOLASSES  COMPANY,  30  Church  St.  New  York  City 

FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOOKE  BROS.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


Ayrshire  reg.  young  bulls,  from  1  to  15  mot  oui  out  of  a  r 
O.  cows.  Herd  tested  annunllr  under  the  Federal  end 
State  accredited  herd  plan.  Wm.  J.  W.  Bechtel.  Beytrtawn.  P.. 


[ 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE-  R«'g.  Ilnnipehlrc  YEARLING  RAMS, 

r  im  fonbs;  few  one  lambs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HASLETT  BKOS.,  Yorkham  Farm.  Seneca,  N.Y'. 

For  Salo-Z^e#.  Shropshire  SHEEP 

Rams  and  Ewes  all  ages.  C.  G  BOWER.  Ludlowville,  N  Y. 

r  0.|„  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
r  or  0818  EWES.  Apply  OFIIIK  FARM,  Pit  rebate,  N.  T. 

For  Sale— Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON.  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


R 


EG.  SHKOPS1T  IRKS.  RAMS  AND  EWES 
EOK  SALK.  Stevens  Bros.  \V ILSON,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  *1^ 

few  Ewes.  Walter  B.  Saxton.  VeniceCentre.  NY. 


Su !•  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams 

able  prices.  L.  M.  COLBERT'S  SONS,  «».»  Chatham,  N.  T. 


ForSale— Reg.  Hampshires 

D.  H.  FULLER  &  SON, 


85  Rant  Lamb*  and 

20  yearling  Rama. 

Sclo,  New  York 


Delaine  Merino  Rams  SEjfJ  ?rice  fm 

L.  51.  ADAMS 


balance  of  season. 

Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  OK0.  g  Pa. 

For  SALE.  TWO  Hog.  Ilnmpuhlr. '  curling  RAMS.  Big  and  well 

wooled.  One  S-yr.-old  Ram.  weighs  225  lbs.;  a  good 

one.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  P.  0.  KRAFT,  Willow  Creek  N  T 


Five  (5)  Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 


FOR 
SALE 

One  (1)  five  (5)  years  old  (Ward well  stock! ;  one  (1) 
yearling;  three  (3)  lamb.  Reasonable  prices. 

C.  M.  McN  ALIGHT,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 

Karakul  Rams  and  Ewes  o 

Better  ones  higher.  Skins  at  birth  worth  more 
than  ordinary  sheep  at  maturity.  Best  mutton. 
Also  1 00  good  breeding  ewes.  SI, 200. 

CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  New  York 

For  Sale  Reg.  Oxford  RAM 

2H  yrs.  Clever,  handsome, extra  well  brod.  Price, S60. 
Kam  lambs,  $25  and  530.  The  Holmes  Fjrin,  Antrim.  N.  H. 
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Poultry  and  Livestock 


Keeping  the  Henyard  Free  from 
Parasites 

Lick. — Almost  every,  if  not  all.  species 
'of  animal  is  affected  with  one  or  more 
species  of  lice,  and  indeed  the  hen  is  no 
exception,  for  there  are  several  kinds  that 
attack  her.  The  louse  is  a  small  insect, 
the  largest  being  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  long.  They  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
base  of  the  quill,  in  large  numbers;  in  a 
week  or  less  they  hatch  out.  and  in  three 
weeks  these  young  insects  are  themselves 
laying  eggs ;  so  one  can  see  that  they  mul¬ 
tiply  readily  and  rapidly.  Lice  do  not 
suck  the  blood  from  chickens  or  hens,  but 
live  on  the  dry  skin  and  feathers,  and 
will  eat  clotted  blood  from  wounds.  On 
young  chickens  they  cause  considerable 
annoyance  and  oftentimes  death ;  on 
adult  birds  the  amount  of  injury  done 
by  lice  is  difficult  to  determine,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  mites  or  some  disease  of 
the  fowl ;  there  may  be  only  a  few  on  the 
bird  or  there  may  be  thousands.  Of 
course,  the  more  there  are.  the  more  irri¬ 
tation  will  be  set  up ;  even  if  there  are 
only  a  few  today  they  will  multiply,  and 
in  a  short  time  there  will  be  hundreds, 
so  that  once  the  presence  of  lice  has  been 
detected,  steps  should  be  taken  imme¬ 
diately  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Control  Measures. — A  great  deal  of 
time,  labor  and  money  would  be  saved 
by  the  poultryinan.  if  he  would  bear  this 
fact  in  mind:  The  action  of  dusting 
powder,  no  matter  how  good,  is  only  tem¬ 
porary.  That  is,  it  may  rid  the  birds  of 
lice  for  a  week,  but  soon  after  the  eggs 
hatch  out  and  you  have  a  new  lot.  Where 
the  hen  can  take  a  dust  bath  whenever 
she  chooses  each  new  batch  of  lice  can  be 


come  out  at  night,  crawl  onto  the  fowls 
and  suck  their  blood.  They  cause  a  great 
deal  more  trouble  to  the  hens  than  lice ; 
often  a  sitting  hen  will  be  driven  from  her 
nest  of  eggs  by  these  pests.  When  present 
in  any  great,  numbers  they  give  off  a 
disagreeable  odor,  characteristic  of  them, 
and  when  one  becomes  familiar  with  this 
odor  their  presence  can  be  easily  detected, 
and  a  search  in  the  cracks  and  crevices 
soon  reveals  their  hiding  place. 

Destroying  the  Pests. — Dusting 
powders  are  useless  in  eradicating  mites. 
To  reach  the  birds  they  must  crawl  over 
the  perches  and  blocks  supporting  them  : 
these  then  must  be  the  places  to  apply 
the  remedy.  Crude  oil  proves  an  effective 
remedy,  although  most  of  the  oily  coal  tar 
bv-nroducts  are  useful  in  combating  mites. 
The  liquid  should  be  applied  with  a  brush, 
and  care  'must  be  taken  not  to  spatter 
it  on  the  skin  or  clothing,  for  it  burns  as 
well  as  stains.  Paint  underneath  the 
perches  and  the  sides  about  one-half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  up;  more  than 
this  will  burn  the  birds’  feet.  Paint  all 
supports  to  the  perches  and  all  ways  of 
possible  travel  from  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  house  to  the  perches.  Whenever 
possible,  do  this  two  or  three  days  before 
the  birds  are  to  be  put  in  the  house.  If 
the  birds  are  to  use  the  perches  the  same 
night  it  is  better  to  dilute  the  oil  with 
kerosene,  usually  about  equal  parts  of 
each..  This  not  only  keeps  the  mites  away 
but  is  also  a  preservative  of  the  wood. 
When  the  clear  product  is  used  one  ap¬ 
plication  each  year  is  usually  sufficient 
to  control  the  mites;  when  the  diluted 
oil  is  applied  at  least  two  applications 
should  be  made  each  year,  although  in 
both  cases  it  will  depend  upon  the  thor¬ 
oughness  with  which  the  job  is  done.  In 
colony  brooder  houses  paint  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  and  all  around  the  floor  where  the 
siding  joins  the  floor.  This  method  of 
getting  rid  and  staying  rid  of  mites  will 
bring  the  desired  results  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  not  expensive  and  it  is  easy  to 
apply ;  furthermore,  it  saves  spraying  the 
house  more  than  once  a  year. 

Scaly  Leg  Mite. — Scaly  legs  in  fowls 


are  caused  by  a  vei’y  small  mite,  much 
smaller  than  the  roost  mite.  They  bur¬ 
row  under  the  scales  of  the  fowl's  leg  and 
suck  out  large  quantities  of  blood.  They 
eat  only  a  little  of  this  blood ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  hardens  and  raises  the  scales  up¬ 
ward  and  outward.  Of  course  this  causes 
the  fowl  considerable  annoyance,  and  the 
trouble  soon  spreads  to  the  other  fowls 
in  the  flock,  unless  measures  are  taken 
to  control  the  outbreak.  As  soon  as  a 
bird  is  detected  suffering  from  scaly  leg 
take  it  away  from  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
Prof.  II.  R.  Lewis  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  recommends  crude 
petroleum  to  be  used  on  the  legs,  and 
frequent  applications  of  vaseline;  Prof. 
O.  II.  Lamson  of  the  Stores  Experiment 
Station  found  that  the  best  remedy  was 
a  mixture  of  one  part  caraway  oil  and 
four  parts  of  lard.  Sulphur  ointment  also 
proved  beneficial;  this  was  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  one  part  of  sulphur  to  nine  parts  of 
lard  by  weight.  Roth  of  the  above  reme¬ 
dies  were  applied  after  the  birds’  legs  had 
been  soaked  in  warm  soapy  water.  Clean 
houses  and  yards  and  plenty  of  sunshine 
are  important  factors  in  keeping  the  hen- 
yard  free  from  parasites. 

Connecticut.  p.  ir.  iiorton. 


Forage  Poisoning 

Several  years  ago  we  had  a  cow  and 
heifer  taken  suddenly  sick  in  the  month 
of  July,  while  out  to  pasture,  in  the  same 
field  where  they  had  been  for  some  time. 
In  time  they  got  all  right,  although  the 
heifer  got  quite  poor  in  flesh.  After 
events  make  it  look  as  if  this  was  a  case 
of  poisoning.  In  the  following  month  of 
October  I  had  three  fine  horses  suddenly 
attacked  with  what  the  farmers  call 
spinal  meningitis,  and  the  veterinarians 
call  forage  poisoning,  but  is  really  pto¬ 
maine  poisoning,  from  a  peculiar  kind  of 
mold.  The  symptoms  are  a  complete 
breakdown  of  the  nervous  system,  with 
paralysis.  They  try  to  eat.  but  cannot 
swallow,  and  get  down,  never  to  get  up 
again.  All  three  were  attacked  practical¬ 
ly  all  at  once,  two  getting  down  the  same 
evening,  the  other  one  later.  All  were  in 
excellent  condition,  fat  and  spirited  as 
usual  before  the  attack.  The  fact  that 
they  were  all  attacked  at  once  indicated 
poisoning,  since  they  were  all  out  at  pas¬ 
ture,  and  had  been  for  two  weeks  or  more, 
and  had  received  no  grain  or  hay  in  this 


time.  If  they  had  forage  poisoning  they 
would  have  been  almost  sure  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  one  after  another;  certainly  not  all 
at  once.  I  have  learned  from  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  that,  certain 
drugs  will  produce  symptoms  of  forage 
poisoning,  and  our  present  veterinarian 
says  that  strychnine  and  arsenic  in  small 
doses  will  both  produce  the  symptoms  of 
forage  poisoning.  There  lived  with  us  at 
the  time  we  lost  the  horses  and  the  cow 
and  heifer  were  taken  sick  a  man  who  was 
very  cranky  and  had  a  wicked  disposition. 
Recently  he  died,  and  in  his  trunk  was 
found  a  vial  containing  a  white  powder. 
The  vial  is  partly  empty,  has  no  label  on 
it.  but  it  has  a  white  cord  wound  around 
the  mouth  and  tied.  It  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  carried,  for  the  cord  is 
soiled.  I  wish  to  know  if  it  is  arsenic, 
for  this  drug  will  paralyze  when  given  in 
small  doses.  This  man  had  no  use  what¬ 
ever  for  poison,  and  if  this  powder  is 
poison  he  must  have  had  it  for  some  bad 
purpose.  We  are  anxious  to  know  wheth¬ 
er  this  powder  is*  a  poison  or  not.  We 
tried  to  get  this  powder  analyzed,  but  the 
charge,  $.‘10,  is  more  than  we  can  afford, 
for  there  is  no  profit  in  it ;  the  only  thing 
in  it  is  the  satisfaction  to  get  a  clue  to 
what  the  horses  died  with  and  who  did  it. 
Could  you  tell  me  of  a  reliable  test  for 
arsenic?  e.  a.  n. 

New  Jersey. 

Arsenic  does  not  cause  poisoning  or 
paralysis  if  given  in  minute  doses.  A 
form  of  rickets  might  follow  the  pro¬ 
longed  contamination  of  grass  by  lead  and 
arsenic  fumes  from  a  smelter,  but  such 
cases  are  readily  traced  to  their  source. 
Arsenic  is  given  right  along  to  horses  in 
the  form  of  Fowler’s  solution,  and  plumps 
the  animal  instead  of  causing  paralysis. 
Strychnine,  however,  causes  spasms  and 
paralysis  much  like  the  symptoms  caused 
■by  forage  poisoning,  and  the  powder  you 
describe  may  be  that  poison.  To  test 
that  catch  some  rats  in  a  wire  cage  trap, 
and  give  them  a  little  of  the  powder  in 
any  feed  they  will  eat.  It  may  be  stated 
with  confidence,  however,  that  poisoning 
on  purpose  is  extremely  rare,  and  cases 
such  as  you  describe  usually  may  be 
traced  to  some  other  cause,  such  as  moldy 
silage  thrown  into  the  stock  yard,  or  some 
other  damaged  feed  to  which  the  animals 
gain  access  without  being  noticed. 

A.  8.A. 


suffocated.  There  are  many  dusting  pow¬ 
ders  on  the  market  for  use  in  killing 
lice,  but  to  be  effective  the  process  must 
be  repeated  every  two  weeks.  Neither 
the  poultryinan  with  his  large  flock,  nor 
the  farm  or  backyard  poultry-keeper,  lias 
the  time  for  such  methods.  An  effective 
and  cheap  remedy,  and  one  that  is  easy 
to  apply,  is  a  mixture  of  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment  and  vaseline ;  equal  parts  by  weight 
are  mixed  thoroughly,  put  in  a  can  and 
labeled,  so  that  it  will  be  used  for  nothing 
else.  These  two  ingredients  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive  and  may  be  purchased  at  any 
drug  store.  In  applying  take  a  piece 
about  the  size  of  a  pea  on  the  end  of  the 
finger ;  separate  the  feathers  about  one 
inch  below  the  vent  and  apply  the  mix¬ 
ture;  rub  it  in  just  enough  to  make,  it 
stick,  but  no  more  or  the  skin  of  the  bird 
will  be  burned.  Two  applications  a  year 
usually  prove  sufficient,  although  three 
is  better  and  safer.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  an  application  when  the  birds  are 
put  in  the  laying  house  in  the  Fall  and 
another  in  the  Spring,  and  if  a  third  ap¬ 
plication  is  needed,  give  the  entire  flock 
a  dose  early  in  the  Summer.  Of  course, 
no  definite  rule  as  to  time  and  number  of 
applications  can  be  made ;  the  birds 
should  be  treated  ffe  needed. 

Care  With  Chicks. — It  is  dangerous 
to  use  mercurial  ointment  on  chicks  less 
than  eight  weeks  old,  but  after  they  get 
to  be  this  old  an  attack  of  lice  may  be 
controlled  by  this  mixture.  Better  results 
are  obtained  if  part  is  applied  to  the  vent 
and  part  underneath  the  wing.  If  a  bad 
attack  of  head  lice  occurs  on  chickens, 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  mercurial 
ointment,  lard  and  vaseline  applied  to 
the  head  and  neck  will  usually  prove  ef¬ 
fective.  There  are  three  cases  where  the 
use  of  mercurial  ointment  should  be 
avoided.  Sitting  hens  or  hens  that  are 
brooding  little  chicks  should  never  be 
treated  with  this  remedy ;  in  the  first  case 
the  eggs  will  not  hatch  and  in  the  second, 
severe  burns  and  usually  death  will  occur. 
Birds  that  are  to  be  sent  to  fairs  or  to 
other  exhibits  should  not  be  treated  with 
mercurial  ointment,  for  it.  gives  the  bird 
a  very  soiled  appearance ;  nevertheless 
upon  their  return  they  should  receive  such 
treatment.  In  these  cases  a  good  dusting 
powder  should  be  used.  It  cannot  be 
brought  out  too  strongly  nor  too  em¬ 
phatically  that  the  results  in  using  mer¬ 
curial  ointment  are  lasting,  Avhile  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  any  dusting  powder  can  only  be 
temporary. 

Mites.’ — The  poultry  mite,  often  called 
the  roost  mite,  is  a  small  troublesome 
animal.  Although  usually  called  an  insect 
it  is  not,  but  belongs  to  the  class  of 
animals  called  “Arachnida” ;  the  spiders 
and  ticks  are  members  of  this  class.  To 
the  casual  observer  they  appear  to  be  an 
insect,  much  the  same  as  the  whale  is 
called  a  fish,  while  in  reality  it  is  a  mam¬ 
mal.  The  mite  is  a  sucking  animal  and 
draws  considerable  blood  from  the  hen ; 
they  do  their  feeding  at  night,  and  so  they 
are  not  easily  found  unless  one  hunts  for 
them  diligently.  To  search  for  them  on 
the  hens  during  the  day  is  useless,  for 
they  live  in  the  corners  and  cracks  of  the 
house,  or  underneath  the  perches  in  the 
cracks,  out  of  sight  and  away  from  the 
light.  After  hiding  away  all  day  they 
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Out  One  Cow 

Two  Sacks  of  Larro-feed  Must  Increase  Her 
Milk  Yield  or  You  Get  Your  Money  Back 

Pick  out  one  cow — any  cow  you  choose — and  let  the  gain  in  her  milk  yield 
prove  the  Larro-feed  guarantee. 

First  carefully  record  the  production  of  the  cow  for  a  week.  Next  begin  to  give 
her  Larro-feed  (slowly  at  first  allowing  her  a  week  to  gradually  make  the 
change)  and  after  that  make  another  record  of  her  production — comparing  the 
total  with  the  figure  established  before  you  started  feeding  Larrol 
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If  you  aren’t  (retting  more  milk  than  you  were 
before  or  if  fyr  any  other  reason  you  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  take  the  two  empty  sacks  back  to 
your  dealer  and  your  money  will  be  refund¬ 
ed  immediately. 

This  Guarantee  Has  Stood  Back 
of  Larro-feed  for  Seven  Years 

This  is  the  same  guarantee  of  more  milk 
which  has  stood  back  of  Larro-feed  for  seven 
years.  To  the  man  who  is  not  yet  a  Larro 
user  it  is  an  absolute  promise  of  better  results 
from  his  cows — to  the  veteran  Larro  user  it 
is  double  assurance  that  Larro-feed  today  is 
the  same  us  it  was  it  the  beginning— that 
its  quality  will  never  be  changed. 

You  get  more  milk  with  Larro-feed  because 


it  isn’t  a  one-sided  ration,  but  a  nutritious, 
balanced  lood. 

The  cows  like  Larro-feed  because  it's  pala¬ 
table-tastes  so  good  — and  it's  so  digestible 
that  an  unusually  high  percentage  is  utilized 
in  actual  milk  production. 

See  the  Larro-feed  Dealer  at  Once 

The  Larro-feed  guarantee  means  just  what 
it  says— you  get  more  milk  or  Money  Back— 
and  the  Larro  dealer  is  ready  to  supply  you 
at  once.  No  matter  how  much  milk  your 
cows  are  producing  on  their  present  ration, 
Larro-feed  is  guaranteed  to  make  them  pro¬ 
duce  more.  If  your  local  dealer  does  not 
have  Larro-feed  In  stock  write  us  for  complete 
information. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  601  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


DEALERS:  The  same 
guarantee  which 
assures  more  milk  for 
your  customers  means 
more  sales  for  you. 
Write  for  detailed 
proposition. 


^*RANJ^ 

LARROWE 

PRODUCTS 


THE  READY  RATION  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 
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Selling  Live  or  Dressed  Hogs 

Can  you  tell  me  which  way  I  can  get 
the  most  money  out  of  my  hogs.  17c  live 
weight  or  25c  dressed?  They  will  weigh 
from  75  to  125  lbs.  dressed.  They  are 
fat,  not  lean  hogs.  E.  F.  s. 

If  the  hogs  are  sold  on  a  local  market. 
25c  per  lb.  dressed  weight  will  be  a  de¬ 
cidedly  more  profitable  method  of  selling 
than  17c  per  lb.  live  weight,  as  the  aver¬ 
age  hog  unshrunk  does  not  average  over 
80  per  cent  in  dressing  percentage.  There¬ 
fore  a  hog  selling  at  17c  per  lb.  live 
weight  would  sell  at  around  21j^c  per  lb. 
dressed,  if  nothing  were  charged  for  the 
labor.  This  would  leave  3% c  per  lb.  to 
pay  for  the  labor  involved,  and  if  the 
farmer  is  able  to  dress  his  own  hogs  and 
has  the  ordinary  farm  equipment  for  this 
purpose,  he  could  easily  do  it  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  less  expense.  I  would  there¬ 
fore  advise  that  these  hogs  be  sold  at  25c 
per  lb.  dressed  weight  rather  than  17c  per 
lb.  live  weight.  In  case  it  is  necessary 
for  the  animals  to  be  shipped  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  by  rail  and  sold  through  a  commis¬ 
sion  man,  the  freight  shrinkage  and  com¬ 
mission  would  cut  down  the  price  received 
for  the  live  animal,  so  that  in  this  case 
also,  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  dress 
the  animals  and  sell  them  at  the  price 
given  for  dressed  hogs.  k.  j.  s. 

Ration  for  Growing  Pigs 

I  have  some  pigs  five  weeks  old  that  I 
would  like  to  feed  until  they  are  six 
mouths  old  and  then  sell.  We  cannot  get 
tankage  or  hominy  here.  They  have  a 
run  of  pasture  grass;  no  clover.  How 
much  ought  they  to  weigh  when  six 
months  old?  I  want  to  keep  grain  by 
them  all  the  time.  I.  t.  w. 

A  market  pig  six  months  old  ought  to 
weigh  225  lbs.  In  order  that  lie  may  at¬ 
tain  this  weight  it.  is  necessary  to  feed 
some  grain  supplementing  the  pasture, 
and  for  such  use  equal  parts  of  corn,  bar¬ 
ley  and  middlings,  to  which  10  per  cent 
of  oilmeal  was  added,  would  serve  a  use¬ 
ful  purpose.  I  note  that  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  get  hominy  or  tankage,  hence 
I  have  suggested  the  eornmeal  and  oil- 
meal.  However,  if  the  pigs  are  foraging 
on  clover,  it  would  be  possible  to  feed 
them  successfully  on  a  mixture  omitting 
the  oilmeal,  yet  it  is  always  prudent  to 
include  some  high-protein  carrying  feed 
in  the  various  combinations  used  in  feed¬ 
ing  pigs.  I  would  feed  the  pigs  2Vg  lbs. 
of  this  grain  mixture  daily  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  live  weight,  and  continue  this 
amount  until  the  pigs  weigh  125  lbs., 
after  which  time  they  should  be  given  a 
full  ration ;  that  is,  all  of  the  grain  that 
they  will  clean  up  with  relish  twice  a 
day,  or,  if  you  are  using  the  self-feeder, 
it  would  be  well  to  keep  corn  and  barley 
in  the  hopper  at  all  times.  All  of  these 
materials  should  be  ground  if  the  best  re¬ 
sults  are  to  obtain.  F.  C.  M. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  15. — Guernseys.  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Strawbridge  Brophy,  Moorestowu,  X.  J. 

Oct.  21.—  Ayrshires.  Rodendale  Farm, 
South  Billerica,  Mass. 

Oct.  20. — Ayrshires  Allegany  County 
Ayrshire  Club.  Horuell.  X.  Y. 

Nov.  1. — Baltimore  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  Sale.  Pavilion 
Timonium.  Md. 

Xov.  6. — Berkshire  Swine.  Berkshire 
County  Berkshire  ('lull,  Pittsfield.  Muss. 

Sunnyside  Durocs 

„ce  boars.  I, akin)  orders  for  loll  ,i|».  J.  E.  non  JUltyas.  Kmdarhcak,  N.T. 

Yorkshire  Pigs 

PROLIFIC  STRAIN  OF  HEAVY  FEELERS. 
FOUNDATION  STOCK  FOR  ESTABLISH  ED 
BREEDERS  OR  BEGINNERS  AT  REASONABLE 
PRICKS.  Personal  care  assures  intelligent  selection. 
H.  C.  1JARTON  SO.  AMHERST,  MASS. 

Caruina  Hfl  A  HR- Several  tine  animals  of  the 
OclVIGO  DwHIlO  home-table  and  home-market 
breed,  the  Cheshire.  Also  two  early  September  lit¬ 
ters  of  pies.  Morulugslcio  Farm,  Sylvtium,  Pa. 

Pure  Breed  O.X.CJ.  JPigS 

August  and  September  litters.  Shipped  atsix-wks.- 
old.  Price,  $IO  registered. 

ARTHUR  R.  FREEMAN,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


O.  I-  C.  Hogs  For  Sale 

1  brood  sow,  due  to  farrow  Nov.  14th:  2d  litter,  SICO 
and  2  spring  boars,  good  bone  and  type,  Grumbler 
strain,  $25  each.  G.  F.  HARLE,  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


PurebredO.  I.C.  Pigs 

SIO  each.  W.  H.  OSTRANDER.  Coopers.  Steuben  Co  ,  N.Y 


TAM  WORTH*  J  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBKOOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  WeMtviflw  Stock  Farm 

1C.  1  \V  Inatoii-Suleiii,  N.  C. 


Mamnohirn*  ALL  AGES.  S-wks.-old  pigs  now  ready. 
naiii|J3iiiM<s  ,>f  breeding.  Satisfaction  guar 
antoed.  M.  I>.  I'll  ILI.IPS,  North  East,  Penn. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale— Reg.  Oxford  and  Hampshire  Rams 

aud  owes.  L.  J.  Colbert,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y, 


Double  Champion  33,  211796,  Grand  Champion  Boar  of  the  East,  1918, 

is  Lot  No.  1  in  my 

PUBLIC  SALE  OF 

Big  T  ype  Berkshires 

On  Oct.  25th,  1919 

III?  A  n  Thirty  boars  ready  for  service.  Thirty  open  £  A  HI?  Jl  f\ 
DU  tlfcAU  gilts  of  Spring  1919  farrow.  DU  HfcAU 

Practically  the  entire  offering  is  sired  by  Double  Champ¬ 
ion,  33rd,  Lord  Mastodon  and  Highwood  Improver  12th. 

Attend  this  sale  and  put  your  own  price  on  big  type 
show  and  breeding  hogs. 

Send  for  catalog  mentioning  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Entire  offering  cholera  immune 


C.  H. 

Whitguern  Farm, 


CARTER 

West  Chester,  Penn’a 


|  SWINE 


BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 

September  litiers.  Thor¬ 
oughbred  stuck.  Orion, 
Cherry  King,  Orion  De¬ 
fender,  Taxpayer,  Top 
Col.,  etc.  Registered  low, 
fall  farrowing.  $7  j.  Write 
for  free  copy  .ubseription 
magazine;  also  fire  book 
—“  llow  to  lUlts  ll«r>." 

ENF1ELD-DRAKESIDE  FARMS 

Delaware,  N.  J. 

THE  RED  HOG  LOUIS  L.  DRAKE.  Uwsa 


Registered  Durocs 

Bred  Sows,  Spring  and  Fall  pigs,  Orion  Cher¬ 
ry  King-Col.  breeding. 

L.  M.  Taylor,  -  Millerton,  New  York 


Reg.  Chester  White  Boar  Pigs 

4-mos.  old.  $30;  6  from  litter  14,  $35.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Cash  or  0.  O.  D. 

Harry  Vail,  Jr.,  New  Milford, Orange  Co., N.Y. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  wk.  old,  $13  each,  $35  pair:  $35  trio;  not  akin. 
Spriug  Gilts  und  Boars.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Boar  Sale 

two  y  ra-  old :  an  excellent  sire  in  tine  breeding  condition, 

B.  C.  EMORY,  Wlnthrop  Girdons,  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


Improved  Chester  Whites 

$15  to  $30.  Geo.  E.  Griffie,  R  No.  3.  Newville.  Pa. 


White  Chester  PIGS  For  Sale  Fo»57;ehs  old 

DATUS  CLARK  At  SONS  .  Peru,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  A  Registered,  Pure  Bred 

POLAND-CHINA  BOAR 

of  high  class.  This  hoar  is  one  year  old,  and  hied 
in  the  purple.  He  has  length  and  bone  and  breed¬ 
ing  to  make  a  twelve  hundred  pound  boar.  I  would 
not  sell  him  if  lie  was  not  related  to  all  my  sows. 

Ho  is  a  bargain  at  $150. 

W.  A.  HAWLEY  HANBURY,  CT. 


POLAND-CHINA  FIGS 

Registered  Breeding  Piospects.  from  the  Big- Ben 
and  Disher’s  Giant  Families.  That  Competitors  do 
not  equal.  l>r.  KNOX,  Box  50,  Hanbury,  I'otin, 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HDDS.  The  kind  your  daddies  raised 
Large,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Safe  arrival  ami  satisfao 
Won  guaranteed.  MOUNTAIN  HOME  ITOCK  EANM,  limelUilla,  Ky 


DITFLOO  JERSEYS 

Defender,  Orion  Pathfinder  Breeding.  Three 
and  four  months  old  pigs.  Good  color  and 
eotiformutiou.  Cholera  immune.  Eligible 
registration.  Attractive  prices.  Ask  for 
full  information. 

GREEN  HEDGE  FARMS,  Scarsdale,  N,  Y. 


LOCUST  VALLEY  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Special  Offering  for  September 

Reg.  Pigs,  10  weeks  to  4  months 
SIZE— QUALITY— BREEDING 
2  Selected  Young  Boars 

Address,  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


We  are  real  winners  at  Eastern  States 
Exposition  aud  Berkshire  Congress  at 
Sprlugiield,  Mass.,  Sept.  15th-20tii,  1919. 
Greatest  lot  of  Berkshires  shown  at  one  time. 
Awarded  Junior  Champion  Roar 
1st  and  2nd  Jr.  Roar  Pigs 
“  2nd  and  4th  Jr.  Sow  Pigs 

44  3rd  Young  Herd 

44  3rd  Breeders  Young  Herd 

At  Interstate  Pair,  Trenton,  X.  J..  Sept.  30th 
to  Oct.  3rd.  1019. 

Awarded  Junior  Champion  Roar 
*4  1st  &  3rd  Jr.  lioar  Pigs 
44  1st  Jr.  Sow  Pigs 
44  1st  &  3rd  Senior  Sow  Pigs 
44  Junior  Champion  sow 

44  2nd  Young  Herd 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  September 
pigs,  sired  hv  our  great  hord  boar  Lord  Pre¬ 
miers  Double. 

HILL  TOP  FARM  Box  D  392  GREENWICH,  CONN 


For  Sale — Limited  Number  of  Reg.  0. 1.  G. 

nil  to  ot  very  large  strain,  bred  for  December  and 
UlLIu  January  farrow.  Sire  of  £ilts  is  Master  K. 
Nt..  73190.  His  great  size  conbined  with  the  best 
breeding:  mal.es  him  -»ne  of  (lie  best  boar?  of  the 
day.  Pam  is  Lassie  K.  No  88523,  a  perfect  specimen 
and  the  choice  sow  of  the  herd,  her  dam  was  never 
defeated  in  the  show  rin^.  Prico  per  Gilt.  $75.00, 

A  few  youn»c  boars  of  the  mime  breodimr.  ^  .  ice  $40.00  each. 
Also  p»*s  8  weeks  old.  either  sex*,  once  $15.00  each. 
All  Stock  Rcoistercd  T'Vee 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER  R.  F  D.  MIDDLESEX,  N.  Y. 

ir  Sale  100  Pigs  AN  LMBKRKSH  IReI 

x  weeks  old.  i#4  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
■its  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  lie 
f muled  when  crates  are  leturned.  Issue  money 
lers  on  Dushore,  Pa.  P'0  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany,  Pa. 


For  Sale-  70  EXTRA  NICE  GILTS 

Ol>eu.  8  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  ail  look  alike.  The 

kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonla,  Ps. 


ANEDJO  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  SALE 

BOARS 

Well  grown  March  and  April  pigs 
with  quality,  size  and  good  breeding 

A  Carload  of  Mature  Sows 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 


Reg.Berkshires 

WE  OFFER  Dulse  of  Fermvood.  a  700-lb.  boar 
Of  perfect  t>  pe  and  breeding.  Several  young 
sows  and  eigbt-wks.-old  pigs  of  either  sex. 
Strong  Masterpiece  breeding. 

SONDERN  &  HOURDEQUIN,  Avondale,  Pa. 


We  Offer  For  Sale: 

PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

OPEN  GILTS . One  year  old 

YOUNG  BOARS  .  One  to  two  years  old 
PIGS  .  .  Farrowed  April— May  1919 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow  20th  No.  23809S  and 
his  son  Karha’s  Longfellow  3rd  No.  267474 
out  of  large  Prolific  Sows. 

KARHA  FARM,  Geo.  L.  Barker.  Supt. 
Parksville  -  .  Subivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE.  CONSTITUTION.  PROLIFICACY  Our  First  Considention 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  with  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  we  have  sold  more  registerao  Berkshires  than 
any  other  three  breeders  in  the  United  Slates. 
Special  offering  of  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 
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REGISTERED  I 

BERKSHIRES  ! 

■ 

Kpochal  Strain.  Aug.  and  Sept.  pigs.  Selected  • 
stock  lor  breeders  for  shipment  when  8  wks.  • 
old.  Boars,  $15;  Sows,  $20.  Service  Boars,  « 

MIDDLEBROOK  FARM.  Allenhurst,  N.  J.  I 


^Choice  Berkshires ■«. 

\Ye  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation: 
cholera  immnned;  300  head;  hied  gilts  and  boars 
ready  for  service.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  sow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  i  e- 
funded.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

I  offer  February  and  March  farrowed  Boar  Pigs, 
nearly  ready  for  service,  weighing  100  lbs.,  of  the 
big  type,  with  quality;  By  Symboleer's  Superb 
and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd;  registered  and 
crated.  They  are  not  fat  but  healthy.  Address 

J.  E.  WATSON  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 


REGISTERED 

Berkshires 

15  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Spring  Boars  and  fall  pigs. 

H.  GR1MSHAW  -  North  East,  Pa. 


We  tare  offering  extra  nice 

Reg.  Berkshire  Pigs 

8-wks.-old  at  reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Anderson  &  Scotield,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


Large  Type  Reg.  Berkshires 

of  all  ages.  Also  registeiod  Jersey  male  calves.  Select 
you  a  breeder  from  a  14-pig  litter.  Pay  no  cash  until 

you  get  the  stock.  DAVID  WIANT.  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


Berkshires  L°*“ 

CLOYKKDALE  FARM, 


5  weeks  old.  Either 
Trios  not  akin. 
Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGSf^ 

William  12th,  son  of  the  nationally  known  Boar. 
Lord  Masierhood.  W.  B.  HORTON,  Perryville.  New  York 


Pure  Bred  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs,  5  weeks  old.  S8. 

H.  1),  ADAMS,  -  Titusville,  Va. 


BigType  Borks  h  ires  ehteri-rise'  stock  Ariel,  t*«. 

Ri>i‘L’ch!ro  Chester,  4- in  OH.  811  OATS,  812.50. 

Del  hSIlll  C  kl  Briton  Farm.  Darlington,  Maryland 


SWINE 


For  Safe  -  DurOC  Pigs 

pigs,  0  to  10  wks.  'a  S6  to  $10  each.  Wanted — Trio 
urey  African  Geese,  not  related.  Quote  price. 
JOHN  P.  BARTLEY,  -  Flkminston,  N.  J. 


Chester  White  Fall  Pigs 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Also  fine  big  summer 
pigs  out  of  large  prolific  sows.  Registered  boars  3 
months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

HUANDKETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandrelh  N  Y. 


6  CHESHIRE  PIGS;  o  mos.;  either  xex;  good  ones.  Sows,  $18  ; 
Hoar*,  $20,  Older  now*  tu  farrow  later.  It,  g.  BUTTON.  Csnaiigti  N.Y. 
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Good  Producing  Blood 

Pius 

Good  Producing  Feed 

In  the  beginning,  good  blood  makes  good  stock.  There¬ 
after  good  feed  makes  good  blood  and  healthy,  milk- 
producing  animals.  Feed 

UNION  GRAINS 

ONE  OF  THE 


II  too  ib,  la 

1 ..  rUBIK0\ ,  I 

fey 

prattowiiiss^! 

/^C/NNATI.  OHIO 


/^ClNNATI.  0H>°  ; 


It’s  the  highest  quality  ration  for  milk  and  butter  fat  obtainable. 
Any  dairyman  will  find  out  by  keeping  a  record  of  results.  All  con¬ 
centrates — no  fillers.  24  percent  protein.  Highly  nutritious,  appetiz¬ 
ing,  perfectly  balanced,  always  the  same.  Get  the  highest  milk 
production — send  a  test  order  for  Union  Grains  now. 

Ubiko  Stock  Feed: — Keeps  horses,  mules  and  dry  cows  in  good 
condition.  Perfectly  balanced  to  build  flesh  and  insure  health  and 
vigor.  Rich  in  carbohydrates.  10  percent  protein. 

Ubiko  Buttermilk  Egg  Mash: — An  ideal  feed  for  egg  production. 
Produces  shells,  whites  and  yolks  in  correct  proportion. 

Ubiko  Buttermilk  Growing  Mash: — Makes  young  chicks  strong 
and  healthy  and  speeds  their  development.  Protein  15  percent;  fat  3 
percent;  fibre  6  percent;  ash  10  percent. 

Ubiko  Pig  Meal: — Pigs  relish  this  feed  and  thrive  on  it,  putting  on 
weight  quickly. 

Write  for  a  cost  record  sheet  end  find  out 
what  results  are  now  costing  you.  It  is  free. 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.  Dept.R,  Cincinnati,  0. 


“They  occupy  valuable  land,  foster  growth  of 
weeds,  reduce  the  selling  price  of  a  farm,  shelter 
pests  and  prevent  the  efficient  use  of  modern 
machinery.  Blasting  is  a  means  of  rapid 
clearing,”  says  U.  S.  Farmers’  Bulletin  974, 
August  1918. 

Clear  your  land  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder — The 
Original  Farm  Powder.  It  is  safe,  economical, 
efficient  and  made  especially  for  stump  blasting, 
tree-bed  blasting,  subsoiling,  etc. 

“This  morning,”  writes  Victor  M.  Shaw, 
Cranbury,  N.J.,  “I  tried  my  hand  at  blasting 
stumps  for  the  first  time.  I  had  no  trouble 
removing  the  stumps  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder 
after  seeing  just  how  to  do  it  in  the  book 
‘Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder.  ’  ” 

The  coupon  (or  a  postal  mentioning  this 
paper)  will  bring  the  120-page  book  “Better 
Farming,”  which  Mr.  Shaw  found  so  helpful. 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  "Belter  Farming  with  Atlas  Fa 
Powder."  I  am  interested  in  explosives 
the  purpose  beiorc  which  I  mark  “X." 

□  Stump  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting 

□  Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Tree  Planting 

□  Ditch  Digging 

□  Road  Making  R 


I 

|  Name. 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Magazine  stocks  near  you. 


^Address  _ 

/ItlasFarmPowdet 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


How  Tenants  May  Become  Farm  Owners 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  Is  Aiding  Them  To  Do  It 


Making  a  Start. — I  have  read  with 
interest  the  several  articles  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  regarding  tenants  desiring  to  pur¬ 
chase  farms,  but  the  fact  that  they  lacked 
money,  or  enough  of  it,  seems  to  be  the 
reason  for  many  of  them  not  doing  this. 
As  secretary -treasurer  of  the  farm  loan 
association,  which  operates  in  this  county, 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  see  several 
tenants  become  owners  of  farms — men 
who  did  not  have  capital  in  cash,  but  who 
were  in  possession  of  live  stock,  imple¬ 
ments,  a  willing  family  and  a  practical 
knowledge  of  farm  practices.  Although 
the  methods  employed  in  placing  these 
men  upon  the  soil  are  quite  simple,  and 
may  be  widely  adopted,  yet  the  entire 
transaction  hinges  on  the  tenant  being 
able  to  locate  some  farm  owner  who  has 
sufficient  faith  in  his  character  and  abil¬ 
ity,  and  who  will  pass  the  conservative 
examination  necessary  in  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  system. 

How  It  Is  Done. — This  is  how  it 
works  out :  The  tenant,  we  shall  sup¬ 
pose,  lia”k  located  a  farm  lie  wishes  to 
own.  The  next  step,  if  he  lack  cash 
capital,  would  be  for  the  owner  to  agree 
to  accept  a  second  mortgage  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  what  he  is  to  sell  the 
farm  for  and  what  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  system  will  loan  upon  it.  As  a 
concrete  example  of  this,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  farm,  exclusive  of  equipment, 
live  stock  or  crops,  is  offered  at  $10,000. 
Therefore,  the  tenant  would  make  appli¬ 
cation  to  his  nearest  loan  association  for 
a  loan  of  between  $4,500  and  $5,000, 
hoping  to  secure  such  loan  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  system ;  the  owner  of  the 
farm  would  agree  to  accept  a  second 
mortgage  for  the  balance. 

Requirements  for  Loan.  —  The 
amount  applied  for  hinges  entirely  upon 
the  sort  of  farm  the  tenant  desires  to 
purchase,  since  the  appraisal  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  Federal  Land  Bank  will  be 
based  upon  the  act  itself,  which  promises 
a  loan  of  50  per  cent  of  the  land  value, 
plus  20  per  cent  of  the  building  value. 
Let  us  suppose  that  this  $10,000  farm 
has  buildings  worth  $4,000,  on  which  a 
loan  of  $800  would  be  justifiable ;  the  land 
is  worth  $8,000,  giving  a  credit  of  $4,000, 
or  a  total  loan  of  $4,800.  This  shows 
how  the  credits  would  be  allotted.  Since 
the  tenant  would  be  required  to  purchase, 
out  of  this  amount,  capital  stock  in  the 
association  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent  of 
his  loan,  he  would  have  cash  in  hand  of 
$4,560,  or  $4,800  less  $240.  The  owner 
of  the  farm  would  therefore,  upon  deed¬ 
ing  the  farm  to  the  tenant,  accept  a  sec¬ 
ond  mortgage  for  $5,440.  To  the  Federal 
Laud  Bank  the  new  farm  owner  would 
pay  in  semi-annual  payments  each  year 
5^4  per  cent  interest,  plus  1  per  cent  prin¬ 
cipal,  or  the  sum  of  $312.  Let  11s  suppose 
that  he  agrees  to  pay  the  holder  of  the 
second  mortgage  6  per  cent.  This  would 
be  $326.40,  or  a  total  interest  payment 
of  $638.40.  The  man  who  sold  this  farm 
would  have  $4,560  to  invest  as  he  saw  fit. 
Let  us  suppose  that  he  purchases  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  paying  4 /  per  cent.  He 
would,  from  this,  have  an  annual  income 
of  $205.20,  plus  the  $326.40,  or  atotal 
interest  income  of  $631.80. 

The  Tenant’s  Income. — A  farm 
worth  $10,000  ought  to  have  earning 
power,  especially  if  the  tenant,  as  we 
have  supposed,  is  possessed  of  proper 
equipment  to  operate  it.  Take  the  in¬ 
stance  of  a  tenant  who  purchased  a  farm 
in  this  county  under  about  these  same  cir¬ 
cumstances,  though  paying  less  for  the 
farm.  He  had  rented  the  farm  for  four 
years,  and  milked  some  40  cows.  His  re¬ 
ports  showed  an  annual  net  income  of 
about  $3,000,  one-half  of  which  he  paid 
over  each  year  to  the  owner.  Therefore, 
he  felt  perfectly  safe  in  agreeing  to  pay 
the  sum  of  $1,200  per  year  on  the  second 
mortgage,  which  is  for  $3,500.  Working 
this  farm  for  himself,  without  the  usual 
clauses  of  a  tenant  contract  hampering 
him,  and  without  the  autocratic  leader¬ 
ship  and  dictation  of  his  former  owner, 
he  now  is  able  to  put  into  effect  certain 
changed  methods  of  operation,  such  as 
use  of  a  silo,  better  rotation  of  crops,  and 
better  breed  of  cattle.  lie  actually 
showed  a  not  income  of  $3,500  the  first 
year  he  operated  this  farm  for  himself; 
the  second  year  he  will  do  even  better. 
But  to  be  perfectly  safe,  the  tenant  could 
have  the  second  mortgage  made  out  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  could  pay  $200  or 


more  per  year  principal,  since  he  will 
pay  slightly  more  than  simple  interest  on 
the  first  mortgage,  his  hands  being  free 
to  wipe  out  the  second  mortgage  as  soon 
as  possible,  taking  if  he  wishes,  fhe  term 
of  3414  years  to  pay  the  first  mortgage. 
Therefore,  in  a  good  year  he  could  pay 
more  on  the  second  mortgage  without 
feeling  it.  whereas,  if  the  terms  were  made, 
right,  in  a  bad  season  lie  need  not  pay 
so  much. 

Misunderstood  Terms. — Many  farm 
owners  who  would  really  like  to  sell  their 
farms  to  reliable  tenants,  are  not  doing 
so  because  of  misunderstanding  of  the 
exact  terms  of  the  long-term  Federal 
Farm  Loan  mortgages.  They  suppose, 
for.  instance,  that  they  will  be  forced  to 
wait  35  or  40  years  before  they  can  “take 
action”  against  the  man  they  sell  to.  or 
his  heirs  or  assigns,  in  ease  of  default. 
This  is  not  true,  as  officials  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Loan  Board  have  repeatedly 
advised.  The  holder  of  the  second  mort¬ 
gage  may  take  action  just  as  quickly  as 
the  holder  of  the  first  mortgage,  provided 
its  terms  are  not  lived  up  to.  I  believe 
I  am  safe  in  assuming,  if  he  were  prop¬ 
erly  justified  in  this  action,  that  he  would 
find  the  officials  of  the  loan  association 
of  which  the  farmer  happened  to  be  a 
member,  willing  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  such  action  to  safeguard  his  interests. 
There  are  hundreds  of  farm  owners  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  country  who  have  tenants 
on  their  farms  they  have  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ability  and  character  of. 
It  would  be  to  the  best  interest  of  both 
parties  to  get  together  ou  some  such  plan 
as  outlined  and  dispose  of  the  farm,  in 
many  cases.  Several  owners  of  rented 
farms  advise  that  they  cannot  show  a  net 
income  on  their  farms,  after  paying  their 
part  of  the  taxes,  fertilizer,  seed,  repair 
hills,  etc.,  of  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent. 
As  has  been  shown,  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  these  men  could  make  about  5  per 
cent  on  their  investment,  less  the  worry 
and  labor  entailed  in  renting  the  farm.. 

Experience  Required. — But  this  plan 
has  absolutely  no  message  to  the  man 
who  desires  to  “go  back  to  the  farm” — 
the  man  without  practical  experience  or 
equipment  to  operate  a  farm.  No  loan 
committee  or  appraiser  could  recommend 
such  an  applicant  to  receive  a  Federal 
Farm  Loan,  even  though  he  were  lucky 
enough  to  locate  an  owner  so  eager  to 
sell  as  to  agree  to  sell  to  him.  The 
chances  are  that  if  a  loan  were  made  to 
such  a  man,  he  would  prove  a  miserable 
failure  in  a  few  years,  and  even  though 
he  should  make  a  success  after  a  period 
of  indifferent  success,  no  official  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  system  has  a  right  to 
recommend  using  the  funds  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  ou  so  grossly  a  gambling  proposition 
ns  this  would  be.  The  faithful,  con¬ 
scientious  tenant,  who  has  well  demon¬ 
strated  his  ability  in  a  given  district  as 
manager  of  a  farm,  is  a  different  man. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  he,  like  the 
man  of  experience  in  the  business  world, 
should  want  for  financial  support  and 
faith  ou  the  part  of  the  owner  or  the 
system. 

Not  a  Radical  Plan. — There  are 
probably  some  readers  who  by  this  time 
have  come  to  believe  that  this  suggested 
plan  is  something  bearing  on  Socialism  or 
Bolshevism.  But  it  is  not ;  neither  is  it 
new.  In  sections  of  the  country,  long 
before  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  system 
came  into  existence,  like  methods  were 
adopted  with  success.  Is  there  any  more 
reason  against  this  method  than  against 
the  city  banker  loaning  not  one-half,  but 
nearly  all.  to  the  young  man  he  has  ob¬ 
served  to  be  a  striking  example  of  ability 
and  character?  Why,  there  are  men  in 
every  city  who  have  rented  a  well-located 
store,  gone  to  their  banker,  and  with  the 
experience  they  have  had  in  a  particular 
line  of  business,  been  able  to  borrow  90 
per  cent  of  the  money  required  to  put  the 
goods  onto  the  shelves  of  that  new  store. 
The  only  security  the  banker  had  was  his 
faith  in  the  young  man  to  make  good  and 
the  fire  insurance  policy  covering  the 
took. 

A  Good  Risk. — But  we  have  a  still 
better  “risk”  in  the  experienced  tenant 
with  live  stock,  implements,  willing  fam¬ 
ily.  ability  and  character.  lit*  has  an 
outfit  worth  from  $1,0<l<  ‘:n  $5,000.  That 
is  something.  And  instead  of  faith  and  11 
fire  insurance  policy,  the  seller  has  the 
amount  in  cash  that  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  system  loans,  plus  his  second  mort¬ 
gage.  The  owner  may  say,  “When  1  am 
so  hard  up  to  sell  my  farm  that  I  take 
that  way  to  do  it,  J’ll  give  it  away.” 
Let  him  hold  to  that  spirit  ;  also,  let 
him  look  about  and  observe  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  farms  owned  and  rented  year 
after  year  by  men  of  a  like  disposition. 
He  will  appreciate  that  soil  fertility  lias 
been  depleted  by  the  robbing  methods  of 
renting,  as  practiced  by  both  owner  and 
tenant;  buildings  run  down;  fences  going 
to  pieces,  and  what  not?  All  because 
the  man  on  the  land  is  there  to  get  all 
he  can  while  lie  is  there.  But  place  this 
same  man  into  ownership  of  the  farm, 
and  if  he  is  tin*  real  stuff.  In*  will  keep 
fertility  up.  buildings  in  ship-shape,  fences 
in  repair,  and  the  farm  will  be  a  better 
investment  from  all  sides  of  view. 

EARLE  W.  GAGE. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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A  New  Map  of  Europe 

Very  few  of  ns  seem  to  realize  how  the 
map  of  Europe  is  being  changed.  One  of 
our  readers  in  South  Dakota  is  planning 
to  visit  Denmark  and  Germany  during 
the  year,  and  he  wants  to  know  where 
Ids  old  home  town  of  Apenrade  is  located. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  think  of  a  town 
being  moved,  but  this  town  is  in  Northern 
Schleswig,  and  it  lias  been  reported  that 
this  province,  or  part  of  it,  has  passed 
under  the  control  of  Denmark.  We  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  State  about  this,  and 
he  tells  us  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  three  sections  of  this  prov¬ 
ince  are  to  vote  whether  they  will  join 
Denmark  or  continue  to  remain  a  part 
of  Germany.  This  vote  has  not  been 
taken  up,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  a  man  should  not  go  to  Apenrado' 
through  Copenhagen  on  the  Danish 
Steamship  Line.  The  Department  does 
not  at  this  time  issue  any  passports  to 
American  citizens  for  use  in  Germany. 
Americans  who  enter  Germany  at  this 
time  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  they  must 
not  expect  to  receive  the  usual  protection 
given  to  Americans  while  traveling  in 
foreign  countries. 

Tanning  Woodchuck  Skins 

On  page  134G  you  have  an  article  on 
trapping  woodchucks,  telling  that  the  fur 
makes  nice  warm  clothing  when  tanned 
by  home  processes,  and  that  it  is  valuable 
as  rawhide.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  tan 
and  cure  the  skins  for  rawhide?  The 
woodchuck  is  plentiful  around  here,  and 
I  would  make  use  of  their  fur  if  I  knew 
rlu-  above.  s.  h.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  are  about  as  many  methods  of 
tunning  as  there  are  men  who  tan,  but 
one  of  the  best  for  the  home  practitioner 
is  as  follows:  Stretch  the  skin  and  dry 
it  thoroughly,  but  slowly,  and  in  the 
shade.  Fresh  skins  may  he  tanned,  but 
the  preliminary  drying  enables  one  to 
better  remove  the  particles  of  fat  and 
flesh  that  adhere  to  the  skin.  Soak  the 
skin  in  soft  water,  tin*  temperature  of 
which  is  considerably  below  100  degrees, 
until  it  is  soft,  and  pliable.  And  in  all 
future  processes  hear  in  mind  that  if  the 
the  temperature  rises  above  100,  it.  will 
so  change  the  character  in  the  integu¬ 
ment  around  the  roots  of  the  hairs  that 
in  after  years  the  hairs  will  pull  out. 
When  thoroughly  soaked  lay  the  skin 
upou  a  bench  and  remove  every  particle 
of  membrane.  This  cau  best  be  done  by 
scraping  with  a  wooden  knife.  Notice 
that  there  are  places  in  the  hide  that 
are  much  thicker  than  others.  T*se  u 
wooden  mallet  and  pound  lightly  till  the 
hide  i-  of  an  even  texture  throughout. 
Add  soap  to  the  water,  immerse  the  hide 
as  often  as  necessary,  and  with  a  comb 
and  brush  remove  all  dirt,  knots  and 
tangles  and  comb  out  and  brush  until 
the  hairs  are  smooth  and  straight.  Wring 
it  as  dry  as  possible,  and  pull  and  stretch 
it  in  all  directions,  and  throughout  all  the 
processes  the  more  it  is  manipulated  in 
this  manner,  the  softer  and  more  pliable 
the  skin  will  be  when  cured. 

Dissolve  two  ounces  of  alum  in  two 
quarts  of  water.  This  will  be  necessary 
for  one  skin,  but  a  pound  of  alum  dis¬ 
solved  in  four  gallons  of  water  will  an¬ 
swer  for  a  great  many.  Immerse  the 
skins  in  this  and  let  them  remain  over 
night.  Then  lay  them  upon  a  bench, 
with  the  flesh  side  up.  Stretch  them 
until  they  are  free  from  wrinkles.  Mix 
salt  and  alum,  equal  parts,  iu  powdered 
form,  and  spread  upou  the  skin.  Rub  iu 
until  the  skin  will  absorb  no  more.  Spread 
a  thick  layer  over  the  skin,  fold  length¬ 
wise,  roll  tightly  from  head  to  tail,  tie, 
and  let  lie  iu  a  cool  place  for  24  hours. 
Repeat  the  process  as  long  as  the  skin 
will  absorb  auy  of  the  mixture.  This 
should  require  about  four  rubbings.  When 
thoroughly  cured  the  skin  must  be  washed 
repeatedly  until  the  mixture  is  wholly 
removed,  then  washed  in  soapsuds  and 
dried.  Wheu  dry  it  should  be  as  soft 
and  as  flexible  as  a  piece  of  chamois 
skin.  If  not  in  this  condition  il  is  an 
indication  that  the  alum  mixture  has  not 
done  its  work,  and  another  application 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  bring  it  to 
this  condition,  if  desired.  It  should  he 
remembered,  however,  that  the  fur  of  the 
woodchuck  i«  iu  prime  condition  for  but 
a  very  short  time,  and  that  is  just  before 
going  into  Winter  quarters.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  season  the  hair  is 
short,  stiff  and  thin. 


If  it  is  desired  to  make  leather  for  the 
manufacture  of  gloves,  mittens,  moccasins 
or  similar  articles,  spread  a  thick  coating 
of  ashes  on  the  flesh  side,  fold  together, 
and  bury  in  damp,  cool  earth  until  the 
hair  will  readily  slip  off.  This  should 
require  from  three  to  live  days.  Scrape 
off  the  hair  and  immerse  the  hide  iu  soft 
soap  for  24  hours.  Scrape  off  the  soap 
and  apply  the  salt-alum  mixture  and  pro¬ 
ceed  as  before.  After  the  last  drying 
immerse  in  neat’s-foot  oil  for  4s  hours. 
Scrape  off  the  oil  and  rub  with  powdered 
chalk  until  the  chalk  will  take  up  no 
more  oil. 

If  rawhide,  for  strings,  for  snowshoes 
or  whiplashes  is  the  product  desired,  pro- 
wed  as  in  the  last  instance,  but  omit  the 
salt-alum  mixture  entirely,  and  use  ouly 
enough  chalk  to  remove  the  superficial 
oil.  Heavy  leather  for  boots,  shoes  and 
harnesses  can  be  made  at  home,  hut  by 
different  processes,  and  by  using  larger 
and  heavier  skins.  c.  o.  O. 


Support  of  Grown-up  Children 

As  I  well  know  the  general  reliability 
of  information  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  your  intention  to  publish  nothing 
misleading,  permit  me  to  suggest  that 
you  may  be  in  error  in  the  opinion  as  to 
responsibility  for  care  of  the  insane, 
page  1340.  While  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  I 
understand  that  in  my  native  State  and 
most  other  States,  a  parent’s  responsi¬ 
bility  for  care  and  support  of  a  child 
ceases  when  the  child  becomes  of  age, 
and  I  naturally  supposed  the  same  to  be 
true  in  New  York  State  until  a  lawyer 
told  me  differently.  Some  years  ago, 


Mrs.  H.  O.,  residing  in  a  house  adjoining 
the  one  in  which  I  have  now  lived  for 
about  twenty  years,  became  bedridden 
and  a  town  charge.  She  was  then  I 
should  say  past  50,  and  her  father,  who 
lived  in  Buffalo  and  owned  property  in 
this  village,  was  said  to  be  at  that  time 
past  90  years  of  age.  Nevertheless  our 
poormaster,  after  taking  legal  counsel, 
compelled  him  to  provide  support  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life.  The  lawyer  who 
handled  this  matter  assured  me  at  the 
time  that  parents  were  bound  for  life  in 
this  State .  for  the  support  of  indigent 
children.  While  this  may  not  seem  to 
some  just  right,  it  is  offset  by  the  fact 
that,  parents  inherit  property  from  chil¬ 
dren  that,  in  many  States  would  be  in¬ 
herited  by  brothers  and  sisters  or  more 
distant  relatives. 

In  more  recent  years  there  was  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  proposed  law  to  make  more 
distant  relatives,  in  this  State,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  support  of  indigent,  and 
especially  insane  relatives.  I  am  of  the 
impression  that  such  is  now  the  law,  un¬ 
less  there  has  been  a  recent  repeal. 

E.  A.  P. 

Further  investigation  into  the  legal 
status  of  indigent  children  of  living  par¬ 
ents  confirms  your  statements  as  to  the 
liability  of  a  father  for  an  indigent  son 
of  legal  age.  I  am  told  by  a  competent 
legal  authority  that,  while  it  is  not  cus¬ 
tomary  in  this  State  to  hold  parents  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  support  of  grown  chil¬ 
dren,  they  may  be  so  held  iu  case  of  need. 
On  the  other  hand,  children  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  support  indigent  parents  if  they 
are  financially  able.  I  do  not  know  just 
what  exceptions  to  these  rules  may  be 
made  in  the  case  of  the  insane,  but  in 
my  observation,  covering  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  1  have  not  known  of  the 


State  requiring  relatives  or  friends  of 
indigent  insane  adults  to  contribute  to 
their  support  iu  a  State  hospital,  though 
inquiry  is  always  made  into  the  financial 
standing  of  any  adult  committed  to  such 
au  institution,  and,  if  possessed  of  prop¬ 
erty,  he  is  required  to  reimburse  the 
State  for  his  care.  Even  here,  the  State 
seems  to  he  lenient  if  there  are  de¬ 
pendents  to  be  supported  from  the  pa¬ 
rent’s  income.  M.  u.  )>. 


‘  King  Drag"  for  Fitting  Wheat  Land 

(Continued  from  page  1482) 
cause  them  to  fissure,  and  the  sun  and 
wind  do  the  rest  of  it,  and  it  fills  the 
loose  eartli  into  the  slices,  so  that  with 
even  only  one  going  over  with  disk  or 
Acme,  one  lias  a  very  acceptable  .seed 
bed ;  but  to  make  sure  I  repeat  both 
workings.  r„  BUPPIN'. 

Lancaster  Co.,  l’a. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  original  King  drug  was 
a  split  log — the  two  halves  held  apart  by 
bolts  or  wooden  braces.  This  gave  a  sort 
of  double  action  scraping,  which  proved 
most  useful  in  working  the  roads  smooth. 
Wheu  used  right  after  a  rain  this  drag 
will  keep  the  roads  smooth  and  even. 
Many  farmers  use  a  plank  drag  for  fit¬ 
ting  the  soil,  with  the  planks  lapped  so 
as  to  work  something  like  the  King  drag. 
This  is  the  first,  time  we  have  heard  of 
this  drag  used  as  Mr.  Ruppin  describes. 


“What’s  the  idea  of  sitting  in  the  barn 
here  all  by  yourself?”  “Well,”  answered 
Farmer  Corntossel,  “if  the  Summer  board¬ 
ers  aren’t  playin’  jazz  on  the  phonograph 
they're  quarrelin’  over  the  league  of  na¬ 
tions.  so  I’m  lingerin’  out  here  with  the 
cattle  and  restin’  my  mind.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 


ampion 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


Play  Important  Part 
in  Tractor  Industry 


FOR  hours  and  hours  at 
a  stretch  the  tractor  en¬ 
gine  is  taxed  to  its  utmost, 
imposing  a  sustained, 
maximum  demand  upon 
the  spark  plugs. 

To  withstand  such 
brutal  punishment  and 
not  ‘‘miss”  even  tempor¬ 
arily,  spark  plugs  must  be 
of  more  than  common 
hardiness  and  efficiency. 

Our  famous  No.  3450 
Insulator,  with  its  greater 
resistance  to  shocks  and 
temperature  changes,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  patented 


gasket  construction,  fort¬ 
ify  Champion  Spark  Plug9 
for  the  terrific  battle  they 
must  constantly  wage  in 
tractor  engines. 

Been  use  Champion 
Spark  Plugs  dependably 
perform  this  strenuous 
service  a  large  number 
of  tractor  manufacturers 
use  them  as  factory 
equipment. 

There  is  a  Champion 
SparkPlug  for  every  t ype 
of  motorcar,  motortruck, 
tractor,  motorcycle  and 
stationary  engine. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. ,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ontario 


CHAMPION  HEAVY  STONE 
For  Tractors,  Trucks  and 
High-Powered  Cars 
B>43.  %-lS  Price  31.25 
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Cabbage  in  the  Silo 

I  live  in  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
grow  from  10  to  15  acres  of  cabbage  each 
year.  After  the  salable  heads  have  been 
cut  there  remains  several  tons  of  rough- 
age  per  acre.  It  is  the  custom  to  cut  and 
feed  a  portion  of  this  roughage  to  the 
cows  until  about  the  middle  of  December, 
after  which  it  becomes  snowed  under  and 
frozen  too  solid  to  make  a  desirable  suc¬ 
culent  feed.  Since  the  season  for  feeding 
this  roughage  is  so  short  it  is  possible  to 
make  use  of  only  a  small  proportion  of 
our  otherwise  valuable  by-product  at 
present.  I  am  wondering  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  running  the  surplus  in  the 
silo.  Does  anyone  know  whether  this 
roughage  will  make  a  silage  that  cows 
will  consume  advantageously,  or  would  it 
be  too  acid?  A.  A.  K. 

Preble,  N.  Y. 

This  question  was  sent  to  a  number  of 
farmers  and  dairymen  in  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  they  all  agree  that  they  have 
never  seen  this  plan  worked  out.  and  they 
are  all  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  prove 
a  failure  if  tried.  One  farmer,  with  con¬ 
siderable  experience  makes  the  following 
statement  about  it,  and  we  also  print  a 
statement  from  the  Cortland  Holstein 
Farm  : 

When  cutting  cabbage,  we  always  first 
cut  the  head  and  then  the  roughage  is  sev¬ 
ered  at  the  stump,  usually  with  one  blow 
of  the  cabbage  knife.  The  heads  are 
thrown  in  heaps  and  drawn  to  the  car  or 
storage  cellar.  Within  a  short  time,  say 
a  week  or  10  days,  not  much  over  that, 
and  as  much  sooner  as  convenience  will 
permit,  we  go  over  the  field  with  forks 
and  pitch  the  roughage  into  heaps  or 
windrows.  Or  sometimes,  if  cutting  is 
done  late  and  heavy  frosts  threaten  injury 
to  the  crop  before  it  can  be  hauled  in.  we 
have  piled  the  heads  in  heaps  and  covered 
them  with  roughage,  the  leaves  turned 
down  and  overlapping  each  other.  The 
heads  thus  protected  will  'stand  very 
heavy  frost  safely.  Indeed.  I  have  known 
them*  to  go  part  way  through  the  Winter 
in  this  way,  but  it  is  not  a  safe  plan  to 
leave  them  thus  indefinitely. 

If  the  heads  are  drawn  out  of  the  field 
at  first,  and  the  roughage  collected  in 
heaps  or  windrows,  one  can  suit  his  con¬ 
venience  somewhat  in  hauling  the  rough- 
age.  We  begin  feeding  it  at  once,  draw¬ 
ing  as  needed ;  also  drawing  as  fast  as 
possible  and  piling  it  in  big  heaps  outside 
the  barn  doors  where  it  will  be  easy  to 
get  at  for  feeding.  It  will  freeze  solid. 
But  I  never  knew  the  cows  to  refuse  to 
eat  it  as  long  as  it  lasts,  no  matter  how 
hard  it  is  frozen.  However,  when  too 
hard  to  eat  easily.  I  have  sometimes 
thrown  a  feeding  ahead  into  the  warm 
stable,  where  in  12  to  24  hours  it  is  soft¬ 
ened  sufficiently  to  be  eaten  with,  more 
ease.  By  keeping  enough  ahead  in  the 
stable  for  an  extra  feeding  at  all  times  it 
can  then  be  thawed  as  used.  I  sheriff 
consider  it  possible,  with  fairly  steady 
cold  weather,  to  feed  roughage  the  greater 
part  of  the  Winter  in  this  way  if  I  could 
get  it.  It  merely  requires  provision  ahead 
by  cutting  it  in  time,  piling  it  in  heaps 
and  drawing  to  the  barn  before  it  gets  too 
badly  frozen,  or  is  snowed  under.  If  one 
hasn’t  a  silo  it  is  a  great  help  to  feed  with 
hay.  F. 

I  once  knew  a  man  to  fill  his  silo  with 
refuse  cabbage.  After  a  very  few  days  it 
of  course  began  to  heat  and  the  stench 
was  so  great  that  the  health  authorities 
made  him  clean  the  silo  out  at  once.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  cabbage,  either  the 
good  heads  or  the  refuse,  cannot  be  put  in 
lai'ge  quantities  without  heating,  and  as 
soon  as  they  heat  they  are  spoiled.  If 
the  inquirer  would  get  a  pair  of  tobacco 
shears  and  cut  all  the  stumps  just  below 
the  leaves  and  heap  this  fodder  up  in  piles 
about  the  size  of  a  haycock,  put  what 
heads  there  might  be  in  it  upside  down, 
so  they  will  not  hold  the  water  that  runs 
into  them,  he  could  keep  this  fodder  until 
long  after  the  ground  freezes  and  snow 
comes.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  draw  the 
same  into  the  barns  a  day  or  two  before 
feeding,  and  let  any  snow  or  ice  thaw  out 
before  feeding  to  the  cows.  I  have  han¬ 
dled  cabbage  refuse  this  way  for  the  last 
15  years,  and  have  lost  hardly  any  of  the 
feed  ;  neither  did  we  have  any  bad  results 
from  feeding  the  same  in  this  manner. 

CORTLAND  HOLSTEIN  FARM. 


Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 

Ailing  Cows. — We  have  had  our  share 
of  trouble  with  abortion.  Frankly,  it  does 
not  worry  us  neai’ly  as  much  as  it  used  to. 
We  find  that  by  taking  good  care  of  the 
cow  that  aborts  we  can  get  a  pretty  fair 
milk  flow,  can  get  her  to  breed  again,  and 
that  she  seldom  aborts  a  second  time. 
Take  the  case  of  Mayflower,  one  of  our 
purebred  Guernseys,  which  has  just  drop¬ 
ped  a  nice  heifer  calf.  She  aborted  last 
August  when  about  seven  months  along. 
We  flushed  her  out,  put  her  on  good  feed, 
and  she  came  to  a  fair  milk  flow.  Three 
months  later  we  bred  her,  and  now,  prac¬ 
tically  a  year  from  the  time  when  she 
aborted,  have  her  back  in  normal  condi¬ 


tion,  the  mother  of  a  nice  heifer  calf,  and 
in  our  judgment  she  is  a  safer  cow  to 
have  than  one  which  has  never  aborted. 

Soiling.- — Last  week  we  told  you  about 
our  plan  of  feeding  our  green  stuff  once 
a  day.  The  pasture  got  pretty  short,  and 
we  began  to  feed  the  cows  twice  a  day  in 
the  barn,  with  the  anticipated  result  that 
they  have  stopped  grazing  in  the  pasture 
altogether  and  simply  hang  around  for 
feeding  time. 

Milk  Flow  and  Weather. — Our  Fall 
cows  are  freshening  without  having  made 
up  satisfactory  udders,  even  in  the  case  of 
those  that  have  been  dry  for  eight  or  10 
weeks.  It  is  hard  to  say  just  why  this 
is.  because  they  are  in  good  condition  and 
the  feed  has  been  fairly  good  in  the  dry 
stock  pasture.  I  wonder  if  Nature  does 
not  have  something  to  do  with  it.  It  has 
been  dry  here  and  there  has  been  little 
new  fresh  grass.  We  believe  that  the 
cows  missed  the  stimulating  effect  of  such 
feed  and  as  a  result  are  freshening  with¬ 
out  ving  made  up  the  udders  that  they 
are  .uable  of  carrying. 

Guernsey  _  Calves.  —  Frequently  we 
hear  it  mentioned  that  Guernsey  calves 
are  hard  to  raise.  We  do  not  find  it  so. 
It  is.  true  that  they  look  weak  and  puny 
at  birth  beside  the  Holstein  calves,  and 
because  they  often  weigh  only  half  as 
much  cannot  take  the  same  feed.  Our 
usual  plan  is  to  start  them  on  two  quarts 
of  new  milk  twice  a  day,  and  of  24  calves 
born  we  have  not  lost  a  single  one.  One 
thing  that  we  are  careful  about  is  not  to 
feed  them  milk  that  is  frothy,  but  to  wait 
until  the  froth  has  all  disappeared  from 
the  new  milk,  even  at  the  risk  of  it  get¬ 
ting  a  little  cooler  than  they  like  it.  We 
are  also  careful  not  to  feed  them  the  milk 
from  cows  that  are  at  the  end  of  their 
lactation  period,  and  testing  abnormally 
high.  Other  than  taking  these  precau¬ 
tions  (and  they  apply  equally  well  to  the 
Holstein  calves),  we  pay  no  more  atten¬ 
tion  or  have  any  more  difficulty  with  the 
Guernseys  than  with  the  Ilolsteins. 

Silo  Corn. — Our  corn  is  going  into  the 


silo.  It  may  be  a  little  too  mature.  A 
good  many  of  the  ears  are  shelling.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  about  it.  Some  of  the  neighbors  hold 
that  there  will  be  a  great  waste  in  feeding 
it  to  the  cows  next  Summer.  Because  we 
never  before  put  as  mature  corn  as  this 
into  the  silo,  we  don't  know.  It  is  one  of 
the  interesting  things  we  are  going  to  find 
out  this  Winter.  The  Farm  Bureau  man 
has  not  yet  given  us  the  weights  on  our 
variety  test.  This  we  hope  to  tell  you 
about  later.  lie  did  tell  us.  however,  that 
the  corn  that  looked  the  biggest  did  not 
weigh  up  the  heaviest.  dairyman. 

Leaking  Teats 

I  have  a  good  cow  that  leaks  her  milk 
in  pasture  or  barn  between  milkings.  Is 
there  a  remedy?  J.  w. 

New  York. 

Milk  three  times  daily.  Twice  daily 
immerse  the  teats  for  a  few  'minutes  in 
a  strong  solution  of  alum.  If  that  does 
not  suffice,  apply  melted  wax  or  paraffin 
after  each  milking,  and  if  that  does  not 
stop  the  leaking  paint  the  tips  of  the 
teats  with  flexible  collodion.  Stop  apply¬ 
ing  collodion  as  soon  as  the  teats  become 
irritated.  Do  not  tie  tapes  around  the 
teats  or  put  on  rubber  bands,  as  they 
may  do  more  harm  than  good.  A.  s.  A. 


cent  of  full  crop, 
holds  oats  higher, 
board.  Farmers 
to  anticipate,  but 
depends  largely 
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Farmers  who  are  inclined  to  pay  fair 
wages  and  accord  fair  treatment  have  no 
trouble  of  any  great  consequence  to  get 
sufficient  help.  Wheat  not.  yielding  as 
well  as  in  191S.  Corn  20  per  cent  better 
than  last  year.  Apples  are  hardly  10 
per  cent  of  a  crop,  practically  failure  in 
Clearfield  County.  Buckwheat  well  filled 
and  no  loss  from  frost.  Potatoes  85  per 
Old  corn  high,  which 
Wages  .$2  per  day  and 
are  naturally  inclined 
the  business  outlook 
„  .  on  future  conditions, 
which  are  not  exceedingly'  bright  at  this 
time.  Protein  feeds  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  production  of  milk  are 
so  high  that  many  are  considering  reduc¬ 
ing  their  herds  or  ceasing  for  market  pro¬ 
duction  entirely.  Considerable  mining  of 
coal  and  fire  clay  and  manufacture  of  fire 
brick  in  our  locality.  Corn.  $1.  in  the 
ear.  35  lb. ;  wheat.  $2.10 ;  oats,  $1  ;  rye. 
$1.50;  buckwheat.  $1.25;  hay.  baled,  $20. 
delivered  from  field.  Potatoes.  $1.00  to 
$1.7o ;  apples,  none  for  the  market.  Milk. 
5)c  delivered,  retailing  15c;  butter.  55e ; 
eggs,  50c.  Live  poultry,  hens,  25c;  young, 
30c.  Beef.  18c,  hog-dressed;  veal,  22c, 
hog-dressed;  lamb,  alive,  12c.  w.  T.  T. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa. 


Lump  on  Udder 

I  have  a  heifer  that  was  fresh  five 
weeks  ago ;  had  a  caked  udder  behind  on 
left  side.  I  have  been  giviug  her  a  hand 
massage,  but  this  bunch  does  not  seem 
to  go  away  very  fast.  Could  you  advise- 
treatment  of  some  kind  to  remove  this® 
caking?  Cow  is  in  good  health,  gives 
good  flow  of  milk,  eats  heartily.  I.  w. 

Indiana. 

Milk  three  times  a  day  and  massage 
the  quarter  each  time.  After  the  evening 
milking  rub  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
mercurial  ointment  and  three  parts  of 
lard,  lanolin  or  soft  soap.  Wash  the  af¬ 
fected  quarter  thoroughly  before  milking 
next  morning.  Once  daily  give  half  an 
ounce  of  powdered  saltpeter  and  poke 
root  in  water  or  feed.  If  the  ointment 
does  not  give  good  results  substitute  full 
strength  iodine  ointment,  to  be  rubbed  in 
once  tlailv.  a.  s.  a. 


Farmers  in  Lackawanna  County  prin¬ 
cipally  produce  milk  and  vegetables  for 
market ;  some  grain  for  home  use.  Hay 
is  selling  from  $35  to  $40  per  ton,  crop 
fair.  Potatoes.  $1.75  to  $2  per  bu.,  crop 
late,  but  looking  like  an  average  yield ; 
some  indication  of  rot.  Tomatoes.  *40  to 
50c  per  %-bu.  basket.  Apples,  very  few. 
poor  quality,  $2  to  $3  per  bu.  Cabbage. 
5  to  10c  per  head.  Silage  corn  is  looking 
fine.  Oats  below  the  average,  w.  l.  a. 

Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa. 


A  regulation  permitting  the  carriage 
of  dogs  on  tramcars  on  payment  of  one 
penny  fare  has  come’  into  operation  in  a 
certain  town.  “I  suppose.”  said  a  lady, 
“if  my  dog  is  to  be  charged  a  penny,  he 
will  have  the  same  privileges  as  other 
passengers — that  is.  he  may  have  a  seat?" 
“Certainly,  madam,”  replied  the  conduc¬ 
tor.  “On  the  same  terms  as  other  pas¬ 
sengers — he  will  have  a  seat,  but  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  put  his  feet  on  it!” — 
Melbourne  Australasian. 


RING  Lome  Remington  UMC  for  your  shooting  if  you  are  modern 
minded.  Your  first  leisurely  and  critical  examination  of  your  purch¬ 
ases  will  reconvmce  you  that  you  Lave  bought  wisely.  And  use  will  prove  it. 

No  other  equipment  the  up-to-date  farmer  or  ranchman  huys  is  more  typical  of  modern 
efficiency  than  the  Remington  UMC  products  he  uses  to  get  some  game  for  his  talle.  And 
in  the  long  list  of  important  Remington  UMC  inventions  underlying  this,  none  has  been  of 
greater  value  to  him  than  the  wonderful  ^A/etproof  improvement  in  shot  shells. 

AVet  ehot  shells  will  never  again  bother  you  if  you  buy  Remington  UMC  Wetproof 
"Arrow  or  “Nitro  Club  smokeless  or  “New  Club”  black  powder  shells.  The  hardest  rain 
or  longest  soaking  m  a  leaky  boat  will  not  affect  them. 

In  tody,  crimp  (or  turn-over)  and  top  wad  they  will  remain  hard  and  smooth  as 
if  fresh  from  the  loading  machine,  and  they  will  work  freely  through  your  modern 
Remington  UMC  autoloading  or  pump  gun,  without  a  hitch,  firing  as  surely  and 
with  the  same  top  speed,  best  pattern  and  penetration. 

R  emington  UMC  can  now  he  obtained  in  more  than  82,700  leading  sporting 
goods  and  hardware  stores  in  the  United  States — another  detail  of  test  service. 

For  Sale  in  Your  Nearest  Town 

Clean  and  oil  your  gun  with  Rem  Oil— -the  combina¬ 
tion  Lubricant,  Powder  Solvent  and  Ruat  Preventive. 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Inc, 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  ths  V7or1d 
Woolworth  Building  New  York 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Young  Pigs 

1.  How  can  I  mix  the  following  to  the 
best  advantage  for  10-weeks-old  pigs : 
Ground  oats,  ground  barley,  middlings 
and  tankage?  Should  I  put  lime,  salt  and 
charcoal  in  it?  If  so,  how  much?  How 
should  I  mix  it  for  the  mother  of  the 
pigs?  I  intend  to  keep  her  for  breeding 
another  year.  I  can  get  any  kind  of 
ground  or  whole  grain,  but  prefer  to  use 
the  above  mentioned  grains,  as  I  have 
them  on  hand.  2.  What  would  make  a 
good  laying  mash ;  also  a  growing  mash, 
of  any  or  all  of  the  following:  Bran, 
cornmeal.  meat  scrap,  middlings,  corn 
gluten  meal,  Alfalfa  meal,  ground  oats, 
ground  barley,  linseed  meal,  salt,  charcoal 
and  powdered  buttermilk?  V.  E.  T. 

Illinois. 

1.  Equal  parts  of  ground  oats,  ground 
barley  and  wheat  middlings,  to  which  5 
per  cent  of  digester  tankage,  by  weight,  is 
added,  would  make  a  desirable  combina¬ 
tion  for  feeding  pigs  10  weeks  old.  Do 
not  put  any  lime,  salt  or  charcoal  in  this 
grain  combination,  but  rather  let  the  pigs 
have  access  to  these  materials  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  feeding  trough.  A  brood  sow  does 
not  require  middlings,  and  a  combination 
of  equal  parts  of  ground  oats  and  ground 
barley  would  serve  her  very  satisfactorily. 
If  it  is  possible  to  give  her  some  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hay,  unless  she  has  access  to 
forage  crops,  you  will  find  that  the  high 
cost  of  feed  would  be  materially  reduced. 

2.  A  useful  mash  for  poultry  would 
consist  of  the  following  materials:  200 
lbs.  cornmeal.  200  lbs.  wheat  bran,  200 
lbs.  middlings.  100  lbs.  meat  scrap  and 
100  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal.  In  addition  to  the 
mash  I  would  feed  them  cracked  corn  and 
whole  wheat,  the  latter  being  mixed  in 
the  litter  and  furnished  as  a  scratch  feed. 


Green  Feed  for  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  that  freshened  July  15 
this  year.  What  time  should  I  bi^eed  her 
in  order  to  have  her  come  fresh  Septem¬ 
ber  next?  I  have  the.  following  feeds  for 
my  cow :  which  would  you  advise  feeding 
together?  Millet,  green  oats,  corn  fod¬ 
der.  sweet  corn,  ground  corn,  bran,  shorts 
and  ground  barley.  v.  w.  B. 

Nebraska. 

Assuming  that  you  have  an  abundance 
of  the  green  feeds  you  mention,  viz.,  mil¬ 
let,  green  oats  and  corn  fodder,  it  would 
be  safe  to  let  the  cow  have  such  amounts 
of  this  material  as  she  would  clean  up 
with  relish.  This  would  vary  from  50  to 
65  lbs.  of  the  green  materials  per  day.  In 
addition  to  the  green  forage,  feed  her 
from  5  to  S  lbs.  daily  of  a  grain  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn,  ground 
barley  and  gluten  meal.  A  cow  if  fresh¬ 
ened  on  July  15  should  be  bred  on  De¬ 
cember  1  if  it  is  desired  to  have  her 
freshen  the  first  of  next  September,  the 
gestation  period  of  a  cow  being  nine 
months. 


Selling  Wheat  and  Buying  Feed 

Would  you  advise  selling  wheat  at 
$2.20  and  buying  bran  at  $47.  middlings 
at  $65  or  hominy  feed  at  $80?  Would 
you  advise  grinding  the  wheat  for  feed 
instead  of  buying  these  feeds  at  above 
prices?  F- 

New  York. 

One  ton  of  ground  wheat  carries  1.602 
lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients,  while  one  ton 
of  bran  carries  1.21S  lbs.,  and  one  ton  of 
wheat  middlings  yields  1,564  lbs.  Hom¬ 
iny  in  the  same  comparison  carries  1,692 
lbs.  Wheat  at  $2.20  per  bu.  would  cost 
at  the  rate  of  $72  per  ton.  Therefore, 
there  would  be  very  little  difference  in  the 
feeding  value  between  a  ton  of  ground 
wheat  and  a  ton  of  hominy  at  the  prices 
quoted.  I  should  prefer  to  use  hominy, 
supplemented  with  some  concentrate,  such 
as  gluten,  oilmeal  or  cottonseed  meal  for 
dairy  cattle  in  preference  to  the  whole 
wheat,  for  this  mixture  would  be  more 
palatable  and  would  yield  better  results 
than  the  ground  wheat. 


Pigs  with  Skin  Trouble 

We  have  some  pigs  that  have  the 
mange,  although  they  have  been  dipped 
in  a  disinfectant  quite  regularly,  and  we 
have  treated  them  for  mange.  They  are 
now  about  It)  weeks  old  and  the  skin  un¬ 
der  bellies  has  become  thick,  wrinkled  and 
lumpy,  with  little  red  spots  here  and 
there,  and  the  skin  has  peeled  off  one  of 
them.  They  eat  well,  but  seem  to  be  los¬ 
ing  weight.  They  were  fed  ground  rye 
until  they  were  about  live  weeks  old.  after 
which  they  were  put  on  clover  pasture 


with  the  sow.  Now  they  are  being  fed 
new  oats,  wheat  and  rye,  ground.  We 
have  other  litters  that  have  been  handled 
the  same  as  these,  but  were  not  ftd  new 
ground  rye.  and  their  skin  is  not  in  the 
condition  I  have  described,  and  they  are 
all  running  together  on  clover.  G.  w.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  possible  that  the  pigs  in  question 
have  been  blistered  either  from  pasturing 
on  Dwarf  Essex  rape  or  from  being 
dipped  in  a  disinfecting  solution  that  was 
too  strong.  White  pigs  are  very  likely  to 
blister  when  foraging  in  rape,  provided 
they  are  turned  into  the  field  when  the 
leaves  are  wet  from  rain  or  dew.  The 
fact  that  the  skin  has  peeled  off  suggests 
that  the  injury  has  been  mechanical  rath¬ 
er  than  the  result  of  the  feed.  If  you 
will  wash  these  pigs  with  ordinary  soap 
and  water,  and  then  apply  sweet  oil  or 
castor  oil,  rubbing  this  thoroughly  into 
the  creases  and  over  the  red  spots,  I  am 
sure  that  the  trouble  will  disappear.  I 
would  omit  the  use  of  rye  in  their  ration 
for  a  few  days,  and  would  include  some 
sulphur  in  their  feed,  say  2  lbs.  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  ground  feed,  in  order  that  the 
sysiem  may  be  cooled  off.  I  very  much 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  including  rye  in  a 
ration  for  pigs  weighing  less  than  75  lbs. 
It  is  not  easy  to  digest  and  is  very  apt 
to  cause  irritation  to  the  digestive  tract. 

Age  of  Ram 

1.  What  is  the  best  age  of  a  ram  to  use 
in  breeding  ewe  lambs?  I  have  a  few 
lambs  and  wish  to  buy  a  Hampshire  ram, 
but  do  not  know  whether  to  buy  a  lamb 


or  yearling.  2.  I  am  getting  a  few  sheep 
and  as  I  know  very  little  about  the  differ¬ 
ent  breeds,  I  should  like  to  know  which 
kind  you  think  is  best,  or  a  little  about 
the  relative  merits  of  the  different  breeds. 

Virginia.  C.  B.  M. 

1.  It  is  generally  thought  that  a  ram  of 
mature,  years  is  more  desirable  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  than  a.  yearling  ram,  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  convincing  evidence 
that  justifies  this  contention.  One  is  as¬ 
sured,  however,  of  more  maturity  when  he 
buys  a  two-year-old  ram,  and  for  a  flock 
of  50  ewes  I  am  sure  that  a  two-year-old 
ram  would  be  more  desirable. 

2.  As  to  the  selection  of  breeds,  let  me 
say  that  there  are  good  and  bad  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  all  breeds,  and  that  type  is 
far  more  important  than  the  question  of 
breed  selection.  One  might  easily  pro¬ 
claim  the  merits  of  his  favorite  breed,  only 
to  have  them  refuted  by  another  breeder 
who  has  implicit  faith  in  his  own  repre¬ 
sentatives.  In  your  district  the  IJamp- 
shires  are  very  popular,  and,  if  care  is  ex¬ 
ercised  in  bringing  the  lambs  into  good 
condition  previous  to  mating,  I  am  sure 
that  the  course  you  have  selected  would 
give  you  good  results. 


Pig  Feeding  Problem 

We  have  17  April  pigs,  12  July  pigs 
and  four  brood  sows,  three  of  them  bred 
for  Fall  pigs ;  the  other  one  has  the  12 
mentioned.  Some  April  pigs  were  sold, 
but  could  not  sell  the  others.  Can  these 
pigs  be  profitably  raised  entirely  on  pur¬ 
chased  feed?  Would  it  pay  to  buy  hog 
wire  at  50c  per  rod  to  make  a  pasture  for 
them  on  a  rented  farm?  w.  B.  B. 

New  York. 

You  do  not  state  whether  you  have 
clover  or  some  leguminous  crop  available 
for  pasturing  purposes,  or  whether  you 
desire  to  hog  down  corn  with  the  few 
pigs  that  you  propose  to  finish  for  market. 


In  most  instances  it  is  customary  for  the 
owner  of  the  land  to  provide  the  fence 
materials  and  the  tenant  usually  provides 
the  labor  sufficient  for  the  construction  of 
such  fences.  It  is  unusual,  I  dare  say, 
for  the  tenant  to  be  compelled  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  material  and  do  the  labor  nec¬ 
essary  for  fence  construction.  If  it  would 
pay  you  to  raise  the  pigs  at  all  it  would 
pay  you  to  get  them  out  into  an  area 
where  they  could  do  considerable  forag¬ 
ing,  and  where  they  could  rustle  in  part 
for  their  own  livelihood.  With  the  Fall 
and  Winter  seasons  approaching  there 
would  be  less  benefit  resulting  from  the 
pastured  area,  and  the  question  resolves 
itself  merely  into  one  of  converting  your 
corn  and  a  portion  of  your  hay  into  pork 
at  a  profit.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  one 
can  hardly  afford  to  purchase  all  of  his 
feeding  stuffs  and  obtain  any  profit  from 
the  adventure,  unless  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  pigs  of  modern  type,  and 
unless  he  has  the  conditions  where  nat¬ 
urally  pigs  can  grow  and  develop  and 
make  gains  rapidly  and  regularly.  Buy¬ 
ing  corn  at  $2.50  a  bushel  and  other  feed 
in  proportion  involves  considerable  capi¬ 
tal  and  more  or  less  concern  to  a  small 
operator  who  must  depend  upon  the  profit 
that  his  animals  make  for  his  own  living. 
No  doubt  you  have  considerable  refuse 
material  that  could  supplement  the 
purchased  feeds.  If  it  is  your  plan  to 
depend  upon  the  feed  dealer  for  all  of  the 
feed  that  the  pigs  are  to  consume,  the 
present  outlook  is  not  encouraging  for 
profits  from  such  an  enterprise. 


Alice:  “It’s  quite  a. secret,  but  I  was 
married  last  week  to  Dick  Gay!”  Jane: 
“Indeed,  I  should  have  thought  you’d  be 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  marry 
him.”  Alice :  “Well,  I  hope  I  am.” — 
Edinburgh  Scotsman. 
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When  you  see  your  cows  improve — when  their  eyes  get  brighter,  their 
coats  glossier,  and  their  udders  fuller — when  you  see  your  profits  increase 
because  of  lower  feed  costs  you  will  be  a  very  happy  dairyman.  You  can 
get  such  results  by  feeding 

HAPPY  COW  FEED 

(24%  PROTEIN) 


It  was  a  big  job  to  make  this  perfect  dairy 
ration.  It  took  us  many  years  to  learn  how 
and  we  could  have  never  made  it  without 
the  high  protein  feeds  which  are  grown  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  South. 

No  change  in  market  conditions,  or  price 
of  grain  will  ever  tempt  us  to  change  the 
ingredients  or  their  proportions  in  Happy 
Cow  Feed.  It  is  the  most  nearly  perfect 
cow  feed  in  the  world. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  made  of  cotton  seed 
meal,  corn  meal,  cocoanut  meal,  wheat 
bran,  velvet  bean  feed,  unhulled  peanut 
oil  feed,  alfalfa  meal  and  a  small  amount 
of  salt.  You  simply  can’t  beat  it. 

We  have  never  used  a  feed  bag  to  get  rid 
of  a  lot  refuse.  We  do  not  manufacture  food 
products,  therefore  we  have  no  offah  We  do 
not  buy  or  use  cotton  seed  hulls,  rice  hulls, 
oat  hulls,  or  other  refuse. 


Therefore,  Happy  Cow  Feed  is  a  straight 
feed,  which  dairy  cows  of  all  breeds  are  very 
fond  of.  It  is  good  for  them  every  day  in  the 
year.  It  takes  less  than  any  other  feed  to 
make  the  cow  produce  to  her  full  limit. 

Start  at  once  and  feed  Happy  Cow  F eed. 
Your  animals  will  be  in  better  condition, 
their  eyes  will  be  brighter,  their  coats 
glossier,  they  will  give  more  milk  and  you 
will  make  more  money.  A  month’s  trial 
will  prove  all  we  say. 

Write  to  your  congressman  to  support 
the  National  Feed  Bill  which  is  in  the 
Agricultural  Committee.  It  protects  feed¬ 
ers  and  all  feed  manufacturers  who  are  do¬ 
ing  business  on  the  square. 

Happy  Cow  F eed  is  a  complete  ration — 
highly  digestible.  Buy  it  from  your  dealer. 
If  he  does  not  sell  it  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
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Edgar -Morgan  Co.  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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You  Wouldn't  Haul  Crops 

to  town  on  your  back  and  yet  you  unneces¬ 
sarily  break  your  back  doing  a  lot  of  odd  chores 
around  the  farm  such  as  sawing  wood,  turning 
the  grindstone,  pumping  water  for  the  live¬ 
stock,  etc. ,  and  let  your  wife  and  girls  wear 
themselves  out  over  the  wash-tub,  churn,  and 
separator.  Drudgery  of  this  sort  was  absolutely 
necessary  on  the  farm  once  upon  a  time  —  but 
times  have  changed. 

There  is  no  need  to  let  these  little  jobs  take 
the  joy  out  of  life,  because  an  International 
Kerosene  Engine  will  perform  all  of  these  tasks 
—  and  a  lot  more,  besides  —  doing  the  work 
much  faster  and  more  cheaply,  to  say  nothing 
of  doing  it  better  than  it  could  be  done  by  hand. 
These  engines  deliver  steady,  uniform  power  — 
they  never  lag  —  so  any  machine  that  they  operate 
works  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  There  are 
three  sizes — 1/4,  3,  and  6-h.  p.  engines. 

The  1  and  3-h.  p.  engines  are  the  all-around 
“chore  boys”  while  the  6-h.  p.  engine  is  the  de¬ 
pendable  “man  about  the  farm”.  It  does  work  that 
a  dozen  hired  men  couldn’t  do,  such  as  shelling  corn 
at  the  rate  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  bushels  a  day,  bal¬ 
ing  15  to  20  tons  of  hay  in  a  day,  grinding  feed  at 
the  rate  of  from  5  to  25  bushels  an  hour,  and  thresh¬ 
ing  20  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  an  hour  (operating  a 
Sterling  thresher). 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  catalogue  and  tell  you  where 

you  can  see  an  International  Engine? 

International  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


of  America  we. 


USA 


Lump  Jaw 

The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

Fleming’s  Actinof  orm 

Sold  for  $2.60  (war  tax  paid)  a  bottle 
under  a  positive  guarantee  since  1896 — your 
money  refunded  if  it  fail e.  Write  today  for 

FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

L  A  book  of  197  paxes  and  67  fllustrationB.  It  U  FREE. 

|  FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists,  300  Union  Sleek  Yards,  Chicago 
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HEAVEms 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

til  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  case*. 

yiNERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ate.  Pittsburg.  Pa 


for 

Bedding 


Cows  and  Pig's 


Better,  cheaper,  cleaner  bed¬ 
ding  for  Horses,  Cows  and 
Pigs.  Keeps  stables  and  pens 
dry  and  sweet.  Write  todav 
for  our  prices. 

BAKER  BOX  COMPANY 
84  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


AKERS 


BALED  SHAVINGS 


A  money-maker  and  hard  work  saver  for  land  clearers  and  wood-cutting 
contractors.  One  man  can  move  it  from  cut  to  cut.  Simple  and  reliable. 
Hundreds  in  use  all  over  the  U.  S.  When  not  in  use  for  wood  cutting,  the  4  H.  P.  motor  will 


run  mills,  feed  mills,  feed  cutters,  pumps,  etc. 

“My  IVadt  tew  It  cutting  wtid  ftr  Ittt  than  3  emit 
a  eird. " — F.  J. '  n'illiamt.  Burnt .  On. 

' "J hunt  sawtd  th  roughfivo-foot  ttlld  oat  logt  at  the  raU  (] 
of  on*  foot  a  minut*.  '* — N.  P.  Myort.  Latm,  Calif  ) 

America  must  burn  mere 
wood  for  fueL  One  Wade 
will  do  10  men’s  work  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  Write 
for  free  Book,  “How  Dan 
Ross  cuts  40  cords 
a  day,”  full  de¬ 
tails  and  spec¬ 
ial  price. 


Quick  deliver  it*  from  over 
100  point *  throughout 
the  United  State*. 
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404  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Portland,  Orer 


Do  You  Know  That  Poor  Results  with 
Poultry  Are  Often  Caused  by  In¬ 
testinal  Worms? 

Of  course  you  know  what  iutestinal 
worms  will  do  to  sheep,  cattle  and  especial¬ 
ly  to  hogs.  It  always  stunts  or  weakens 
them.  Well,  intestinal  worms  in  poultry 
are  just  as  common  and  just  as  hard  on 
them  as  on  hogs  or  any  other  animals. 
I  guess  even  a  heavy  sight  worse,  because 
often  the  farmer  does  not  realize  it  and 
lets  it  run,  and  because  we  are  told  to 
and  often  do  give  and  should  give  our 
flocks  a  heavy  feeding  of  meat  or  some 
kind  of  animal  protein  which  is  inducivc 
to  such  parasites. 

You  can  readily  find  these  parasites  by 
closely  examining  the  droppings.  You 
will  often  actually  see  them  moving 
around  if  you  examine  fresh  droppings, 
especially  if  you  will  take  a  stick  or 
something  and  break  them  up.  It  is 
better  to  examine  the  droppings  as  soon 
ns  made,  because  often  the  smaller  va¬ 
rieties  of  worms  will  dry  up  and  be  very 
hard  to  find  on  old  droppings. 

These  worms  may  vary  in  size  from  a 
pinhead  to  as  much  as  three  inches  in 
length,  as  there  are  many  varieties.  Some¬ 
times  you  will  see  hundreds  in  one  drop¬ 
ping  and  other  times  very  few.  Some¬ 
times  none  at  all,  depending  again  on  the 
kind  of  worms  and  the  feed  the  birds  are 
getting,  or  the  period  of  growth  of  the 
worms.  Even  if  you  cau't  find  them  at 
all  and  your  flock  is  not  doing  well,  give 
it  the  following  dose.  It  can't  hurt  them 
even  if  they  have  no  worms,  and  it  will 
often  do  them  good. 

Feed  very  lightly  the  evening  feed  of 
mash  or  scratch,  whichever  you  give.  It 
iaip’ht  be  well,  especially  if  the  flock  is 
running  loose,  to  miss  this  evening  feed 
altogether.  The  next  morning  the  flock 
should  be  hungry  and  they  will  relish  the 
following  mash.  Either  take  your  regu¬ 
lar  mixture  or  mix  up  equal  parts  of 
bran,  middlings,  cornmeal,  ground  oats 
and  meat  scrap,  and  measure  out  what  the 
flock  will  eat  up  clean  in  half  an  hour, 
make  this  less  rather  than  more.  Moisten 
this  mash  with  water  or  preferably  skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk,  or  whole  milk,  and  add 
one  teaspoonful  of  oil  of  American  worm- 
seed  (Jerusalem  oak),  and  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  turpentine  to  every  25  growing 
birds  or  12  adult  birds.  After  this  is 
well  mixed,  let  it  stand  for  15  or  20  min¬ 
utes  and  then  feed  at  the  regular  feeding 
time  in  the  morning.  Don’t  give  flock 
any  other  feed  during  the  day,  and  repeat 
this  dose  at  evening  feed.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  give  the  flock  six  teaspoonfuls  of 
epsom  salts  to  25  growing  birds  or  12 
adults,  in  the  same  amount  of  mash  or  in 
the  drinking  water. 

While  treating  the  flock,  it  is  much 
better,  if  possible,  to  keep  them  confined 
in  the  house  or  yard  at  least.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  use  slaked  lime  on  the  drop¬ 
ping  hoards  during  the  treatment  and  for 
a  week  afterward.  A  good  application 
of  lime  on  the  yards  will  also  do  good. 
Buttermilk  or  sour  milk  in  the  ration 
will  do  much  toward  preventing  another 


epidemic. 


VI  CTO B  G.  AUBRY. 


Nervous  Fowls 


Some  time  ago  I  noticed  a  hen  that 
put  her  head  back  and  fell  over.  Yester¬ 
day  I  saw  that  another  one  was  getting 
the  same  way.  They  do  not  act  sick,  and 
are  still  laying,  but  will  not  go  to  roost. 
They  are  all  right  when  nobody  is  around, 
but  when  I  go  in  the  yard  they  put  their 
heads  in  the  air  and  fall  over.  What  is 
the  cause  and  what  can  I  give  them  to 
stop  it?  F.  E.  B. 

Melrose,  Mass. 

These  fowls  showing  some  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  system  should  be  removed 
from  the  flock,  given  a  cathartic  dose  of 
castor  oil  or  salts,  one  to  three  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  the  former  or  a  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful  of  the  latter  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  and  placed  in  a  quiet,  cool  place 
where  they  may  be  fed  upon  soft  food 
until  recovery.  If  intestinal  worms  are 
suspected,  and  these  appear  at  times  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  a  teaspoonful 
of  turpentine  should  be  administered  a 
short  time  before  the  cathartic  is  given. 
This  is  best  done  through  a  soft  rubber 
catheter  passed  down  into  the  bird’s  crop. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Turkey 

We  have  a  hen  turkey  one  year  old 
which  has  something  the  matter  with  her 
head.  It  is  swollen  under  both  eyes  and 
looks  as  though  it  might  be  full  of  water. 
The  eyes  water  and  there  is  a  discharge 
from  the  nose.  She  eats  fairly  well  and 
picks  around,  but  looks  rough.  What  is 
the  trouble  and  is  there  any  cure? 

New  York.  MBS.  O.  W.  B. 

These  symptoms  are  either  those  of  sim¬ 
ple  catarrhal  inflammation  or  of  roup, 


quite  likely  the  latter,  as  the  roughened 
plumage  indicates  more  than  a  simple 
local  disturbance.  Roup  is  a  contagious 
disease  and  one  that  does  not  yield  readily 
to  treatment.  Affected  birds  are  likely 
to  live  a  long  time,  the  severe  symptoms 
subsiding  in  warm  weather,  only  to  re¬ 
appear  with  the  damp,  cold  nights  of  the 
Fall.  Various  local  applications  have 
been  recommended,  but  the  difficulty  of 
applying  them  and  uncertainty  as  to  re¬ 
sults  do  not  encourage  special  treatment 
unless,  possibly,  in  the  case  of  fowls  of 
more  than  ordinary  value.  Perhaps  the 
most  generally  useful  treatment  has  been 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  permanga¬ 
nate  in  water.  This  is  astringent  and 
slightlv  antiseptic  and  may  be  applied  to 
the  fowl’s  eyes  and  nostrils  by  means 
of  a  small  glass  syringe  or  by  dipping  the 
whole  head  for  a  few  seconds  beneath  tho 
surface  of  two  to  five  per  cent  solution. 
Treatment  should  be  repeated  several 
times  daily  to  be  effective,  hut,  as  indi¬ 
cated  above,  has  not  given  results  that 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  much  valuable 
time  over  birds  or  ordinary  value. 

ir.  b.  p. 

Preventing  Dogs  from  Eating  Eggs 

I  have  read  several  articles  on  puppies 
eating  eggs  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  some 
ways  of  breaking  them  of  it.  I  never 
saw  any  ways  of  preventing  them  from 
learning  to  eat  eggs.  When  we  get  a 
puppy  I  never  let  it  learn  to  eat  eggs, 
so  we  never  have  any  trouble.  I  make 
two  or  three  dozen  artificial  eggs  by 
breaking  the  eggs  on  the  big  end,  pouring 
the  egg  out,  and  filling  the  shell  with 
plaster  of  Paris.  Dry  a  little,  then 
round  the  big  end  a  little  until  it  is 
about  the  shape  of  an  egg,  then  roll  them 
in  cayenne  pepper  and  place  them  around 
the  yard  where  the  puppy  goes.  He  soon 
finds  they  are  no  good  for  playthings.  A 
puppy  does  not.  eat  eggs  at  first :  he  plays 
with  them  until  he  breaks  them.  He 
soon  finds  they  are  good  to  eat.  I  also 
use  the  unhatchable  eggs  which  the  hens 
have  been  sitting  on.  If  I  have  any 
little  egg  gourds  1  use  them. 

I  sometimes  place  some  around  the 
hens’  nests.  They  will  nut.  touch  them 
after  they  get  their  mouths  burned  with 
the  pepper.  _  Common  black  pepper  does 
to  sprinkle  in  front  of  the  hen’s  nest  on 
the  ground.  _  Never  put  pepper  in  a  nest; 
it  will  get  in  the  hen’s  eyes  ;  it.  may  get 
in  her  feathers  and  make  her  leave  her 
nest.  These  artificial  eggs  can  be  washed 
oft  and  used  for  nest  eggs.  I  never  had 
any  egg-eating  hens  since  I  have  used 
these  artificial  eggs.  I  have  heard  some 
people  say  that  the  artificial  egg  in  a 
nest  will  break  the  hen  of  eating  eggs ; 
that  they  will  pick  and  pick  until  they 
discover  they  cannot  get  them  broken, 
and  quit  picking.  An  egg-eating  hen  can 
be  prevented  from  eating  eggs  if  her  nest 
is  made  in  a  nuil  keg  or  a  high  box,  too 
high  for  the  hen  to  stand  at  the  top 
and  reach  down  into  the  nest,  to  eat  her 
egg,  and  not-  large  enough  to  give  her 
room  to  stand  down  in  the  nest.  We  used 
to  break  an  egg  and  put  cayenne  pepper 
m  to  break  the  puppies  of  eating  eggs. 
One  day  the  thought,  struck  my  mind 
that  rolling  an  egg  in  cayenne  pepper 
might  be  a  good  way  to  prevent  puppies 
from  playing  with  or  eating  eggs.  I  tried 
it  and  learned  it  was  a  complete  success. 
Many  eggs  can  be  saved  in  this  way. 

A  farmer’s  daughter. 


Gapes  and  Leg  Weakness 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  chickens? 
1  hey  begin  to  gape  and  get  leg  weakness ; 
<1°  not  know  if  they  would  die,  as  I  kill 
and  bury  them  after  a  few  days  as  they 
get  worse.  They  are  April  and  May 
chickens,  never  were  sick,  and  are  a  fine 
flock  of  about  50  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
They  range  all  over  the  farm,  no  other 
stock  near  them.  I  feed  corn,  oats  and 
scratch  feed,  good  well  water  to  drink. 
They  eat  well  and  those  I  have  killed 
and  buried  were  fut.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  it.  is  ails  them,  and  is  there  any 
preventive?  m.  a.  j. 

Aew  York. 

You  give  hardly  enough  particulars  to 
enable  one  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis 
of  the  trouble  affecting  your  chicks ;  gap¬ 
ing  for  breath  is  the  most  prominent 
symptom  with  gape-worms,  while  “leg 
weakness”  is  an  affection  but  little  under¬ 
stood,  though  often  seen  in  chicks  of  any 
age.  This  leg  weakness  in  growing  pul¬ 
lets  has  recently  been  spoken  of  by  writ¬ 
ers  in  New  England  Farms  as  due  to  in¬ 
festation  with  intestinal  worms.  Such 
worms  in  small  numbers  usually  seem  to 
do  little  harm  to  their  hosts,  hut,  when 
occurring  in  large  numbers,  they  may 
cause  death  from  obstruction  or  other  re¬ 
sult  of  their  presence.  If  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  these  poultrymen  are  correctly 
interpreted  and  these  worms  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  frequently  fatal  “leg  weak¬ 
ness”  noted  in  growing  chicks,  much  cred¬ 
it  will  he  due  to  those  who  have  reported 
them,  as,  knowiug  the  cause,  measures  of 
prevention  can  be  taken.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  open  the  windpipe  of  one  or 
more  of  the  dead  chicks  and  examine  the 
interior  for  small  gape-worms  attached  to 
the  lining  membrane,  and  that  you  also 
examine  the  entire  length  of  the  intestinal 
tract  for  iutestinal  worms.  You  may  find 
here  an  explanation  of  the  trouble. 

m.  n.  p. 
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WWARVESTS  measure  the  health  of  your  land.  The  farmer  who 
mTI  uses  wasteful  methods  of  manuring  robs  himself  of  from  five 
to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre •  And  more ,  he  robs  his  soil  of  fertility 
which  even  proper  manuring  cannot  restore  for  years, 

PROPER  manuring  means  light  applications.  It  means  applying  manure  while  It 
is  fresh.  It  means  thin,  but  thorough,  applications  to  every  square  foot  of  soil* 

Your  farm  paper  editor,  county  agent,  or  experiment  station  men  will  tell  you 
that  light  applications  the  year  around  pay  best.  For  government  tests  show  that 
six  months  storage  means  an  actual  loss  of  one -half  the  valuable  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  plant-food  properties  of  manure~a  loss  that  any  farmer  can  ill 
afford  to  stand. 

So  begin  right  now—  and  through  every  week  of  the  w  riter  continue~to  spread 
manure  direct  from  your  stable  onto  your  fields.  Neither  cold  weather  nor  snow 
will  stop  this  good  work  if  you  use  a  _ _ 


( Known  as  the  NISCO  in  the  West) 

The  time  to  buy  your  NEW  IDEA  is  Now!  No  other  invest-  ipjll 
ment  will  pay  for  itself  so  quickly.  No  other  labor  will  show 
up  so  big  on  your  next  year’s  profits.  And  in  no  other  way  ^8| 

will  you  save  so  much  disagreeable,  dirty  work  in  handling  your  manure.  ^ 

Just  look  at  the  illustration.  See  how  the  NEW  IDEA  spreads— a  full  seven 
feet  wide-laying  a  thin,  uniform  blanket  of  finely  shredded  manure  on  every  sqi 
foot  of  your  ground  covered. 


MEW1DEA 


wL  m  Registered  JLU.S.PatOff.  BL  A 

^Original  Wide  SpreadingSpreader 


Name 


THE  NEW  IDEA 

Straw  Spreading 
Attachment 

JsJEXT  to  your  manure  pile,  straw  is 
your  biggest,  most  valuable  by-pro¬ 
duct.  Bum  it,  and  you  bum  fertilizer  that 
is  worth,  at  the  very  lowest,  $8.00  per 
ton.  Burn  it,  and  you  burn  the  greatest 
protection  you  can  give  your  wheat  against 
winter  killing.  For  adding  humus  to  your 
soil,  preventing  soil  washing  and  blowing, 
straw  is  almost  invaluable! 

The  NEW  IDEA  Straw  Spreading 
Attachment— for  old  machines  or  new— 
shreds  the  straw  and  spreads  it  evenly 
8  to  10  feet  wide.  Easy  to  put  on  or 
take  off— a  one-man  ma¬ 
chine.  Your  dealer  will 
show  you.  Or  write  direct 
for  literature. 


Loads  High— Hauls  Easily 

The  NEW  IDEA  is  built  low  down— it 
is  easy  to  load.  Pile  it  a  full  30  inches  high, 
and  your  team  will  handle  it  on  any  ground 
—spreading  3,  6,  9,  12  or  15  loads  to  the 
acre,  as  you  wish. 

No  gears  on  the  NEW  IDEA  to  break 
in  cold  weather.  Strong  chains  drive  the 

pulverizing  cylinders  and  the  big  steel  distributor 
paddles  that  spread  the  manure  in  an  even  stream 
well  outside  the  wheel  tracks. 

Simple  inconstruction,  extra  strong,  yet  light-draft 
—this  is  unquestionably  the  spreader  you  need. 


See  Your  Dealer 

If  you  don’t  know  the  exact  money  value 
of  your  stable  manure— used  right— ask 
your  NEW  IDEA  dealer.  Let  him  explain 
how  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  actually 
losing  $700,000,000  each  year  through 

failure  to  get  the  most  from  their  manure.  And 
then  let  him  show  you  just  how  the  NEW  IDEA 
will  change  your  share  of  this  loss  to  profit. 

We  have  prepared  a  mighty  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  booklet,  “Feeding  the  Farm”.  It  is  packed  with 
facts  and  figures  about  the  money  your  manure  pile 
can  make.  Sent,  with  a  copy  of  the  latest  NEW 
IDEA  catalog,  on  request.  Use  the  coupon  below. 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

“ Spreader  Specialists”  COLD  WATER,  OHIO 


New  Idea  Spreader  Company, 
Coldwater,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:- 


f  Please  tell  me  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

Also  send  me  free  a  copy  of  your  booklet  “Feeding 
The  Farm.” 


Street  or  R.  F.  D 


City . . 


State 
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Inclination  of  Chimneys 

Why  is  it  that  all  brick  chimneys  lean 
toward  the  east?  I  don’t  refer  to  tall 
round  factory  chimneys,  but  those  on 
dwellings.  The  older  the  chimney  the 
more  it  leans.  Some  lean  apparently  10 
degrees  from  perpendicular.  Is  it  due  to 
unequal  expansion,  exposed  to  the  hottest 
ray  of  the  afternoon  sun  on  the  west  side? 
Several  whose  attention  I  have  drawn  to 
the  phenomenon  seem  to  agree  with  me, 
but  I  would  like  to  be  further  enlightened 
on  the  subject.  W.  S. 

Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  elm 
and  pine  trees  growing  in  exposed  places 
have  most  of  their  branches  on  the  east 
side  and  usually  lean  to  the  east  as  well. 
This  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  force  of  the 
prevailing  winds.  If  is  also  said  that  a 
plumb-bob  suspended  in  the  Washington 
Monument  will  describe  a  circle  as  the 
sun  swings  around  from  the  east,  through 
the  south  to  the  west,  due  to  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  stonework  on  the  side 
facing  the  sun.  There  are  many  peculiar 
phenomena  not  well  understood  at  work 
in  this  world,  and  this  leaning  of  the 
chimneys  may  be  due  to  one  of  them. 
I  would  expect  though  that  this  condition 
is  not  as  general  as  you  think,  and  the 
ones  that  do  lean,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
do  so  because  of  defective  building  and 
not  from  the  causes  mentioned. 

While  it  is  not  good  building  practice, 
the  chimneys  of  many  houses  do  not  ex¬ 
tend  clear  to  the  basement,  but  are  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  bracket-like  arrangement  just 
below  the  attic  floor.  Furthermore,  to 
secure  a  convenient  place  to  connect  the 
stovepipe,  chimneys  of  this  class  are  not 
always  built  straight  down,  but  are  run 
at  an  angle  through  the  attic.  This 
slanting  construction,  together  with  the 
insecure  foundation  furnished  by  the 
bracket  and  the  natural  sag  of  the  build¬ 
ing  as  it  grows  older,  is  likely  to  cause 
the  chimney  to  lean,  though  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  would  not  be  as  likely  to 
lean  north,  south  or  west  as  cast. 

R.  H.  S. 


Well  Water  with  Iron  Flavor 

I  am  having  trouble  with  a  lift  pump 
(anti-freeze)  that  I  have  in  a  well.  Two 
and  a  half  years  ago  it  was  installed  and 
worked  all  right  till  this  year.  Now  the 
water  has  a  flat  irony  taste,  and  I  cannot 
tell  why  unless  it  be  the  pump.  The  well 
has  a  concrete  cover,  and  the  cylinder  is 
(>  ft.  below  surface  of  cover.  In  Spring 
the  flood  sometimes  covers  this  cylinder. 
The  sides  are  concrete  for  4  ft.  down,  so 
no  stirface  water  can  enter.  At  present 
time  iron  pipe  which  was  galvanized  when 
put  in  is  slightly  rusty.  Can  you  suggest, 
from  what  I  have  said,  what  might  be  the 
cause?  I  can  see  no  cause  for  the  change 
in  the  water,  unless  it  might  be  the  water 
in  the  pump'  mixed  up  with  the  rust. 

Little  Britain,  N.  Y.  T.  R.  A. 

It  seems  probable  that  your  conclusion 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  “irony”  taste  men¬ 
tioned  is  correct ;  it  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  pump.  I  think  it  very  likely  that 
this  taste  comes  from  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder  and  fittings.  When  an  iron 
pump  that  has  been  in  service  for  some 
time  is  taken  up  the  bucket  and  inside 
of  the  cylinder  heads  are  often  rusted 
badly,  and  unless  the  cylinder  is  a  brass 
or  porcelain-lined  one  a  portion  of  this  is 
often  coated  with  rust  as  well.  This 
rusting  is  of  course  worse  in  some  well 
waters  than  others.  The  water  standing 
in  the  cylinder  from  the  time  pump  is 
used  to  another  becomes  tainted  and 
colored  with  this  iron  rust.  It  is  nothing 
serious,  however,  and  pumping  and  throw¬ 
ing  away  a  pail  or  so  before  water  is 
saved  for  use  usually  corrects  the  trouble. 
Lining  the  well  as  you  have  with  conc-x-ete 
for  a  short  distance  down  from  the  top 
will  not  entirely  prevent  the  entrance  of 
surface  water.  Unless  conducted  away, 
washings  from  the  curb  will  work  down 
beside  this  concrete  wall  and  enter  the 
well  beneath  it ;  also  unless  the  ground 
slopes  from  the  well,  as  it  should,  surface 
water  will  gain  entrance  in  the  same  way. 
Removing  the  earth  about  the  top  of  a 
well  and  packing  in  puddled  clay  with  a 
surface  sloping  from  the  well,  providing 
adequate  drainage  around  the  edge  of 
this  clay  apron,  and  then  covering  with 
the  top  soil  is  in  connection  with  a  tight 
covering  a  good  way  of  protecting  a  well. 

R.  H.  s. 


Manure  Storage  Pit 

I  am  about  to  erect  a  manure  storage 
near  the  cow  barn ;  expect  to  have  be¬ 
tween  50  and  00  head  of  stock,  including 
horses,  and  want  this  storage  about  60 
feet  from  the  cow  stable,  made  of  con¬ 
crete.  bottom  and  sides  to  be  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 
high  to  hold  at  least  100  loads  of  manure. 
Can  you  give  me  a  plan?  How  should 
the  bottom  be  arranged?  Is  it  best  to 


back  the  spreader  into  the  pit,  and  should 
there  be  a  low  spot  for  drainage,  or  will 
the  horse  manure,  litter,  etc.,  absorb  the 
liquid?  I  expect  to  put  a  roof  on  it. 

Ravena,  N.  Y.  g.  e.  w. 

In  these  days  of  high-priced  fei-tilizers 
stable  manure  is  well  worth  saving.  A 
well-known  authority  states  that  the  year¬ 
ly  value  of  cow  manure  for  100  lbs.  of 
live  weight,  in  terms  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash,  is  $28.07.  Aside 
from  this,  which  is  the  chemical  value 
only,  is  the  bacterial  value.  Stable 
manure  has  a  quickening  and  livening 
effect  on  soils,  increasing  their  humus 
content  and  adaptability  to  plant  growth 
and  gives  a  lasting  benefit,  not  obtained 
by  the  use  of  chemicals  alone.  This 
makes  its  value  hard  to  determine  in 
dollars  and  cents.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  values  quoted  are  from  experiments 
made  when  the  value  of  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments  was  less — they  are  selling  at  the 
old  rate — so  that  at  the  present  time  even 
the  chemical  value  would  be  considerably 
in  advance  of  that  quoted. 

Manure  is  wasted  after  production  by 
fei-mentation  and  leaching.  The  first  of 
these  wastes,  fermentation,  is  pi-actieally 
impossible  to  conti*ol  entii-ely.  To  fex*- 
mentation  and  heating  is  due  a  consider¬ 
able  loss  of  nitx-ogen.  While  as  stated  it 
cannot  be  controlled  entirely  it  can  be 
controlled  to  a  certain  extent  by  com¬ 
pacting  and  wetting — -keeping  the  pile 
damp.  It  is  said  that  the  Freneh  have 
a  sump  in  their  manure  pits  to  which 
the  liquids  drain,  and  that  these  liquids 


are  then  pumped  over  the  pile,  using 
this  method  as  check  to  fermentation. 
To  leaching  also  is  due  a  considerable 
loss,  as  the  colored  liquid  draining  from 
a  manure  pile  will  indicate.  The  Ohio 
station  found  that  in  manure  exposed 
three  months,  from  January  to  April, 
there  was  a  loss  of  38  per  cent.  The  best 
method  of  preventing  these  losses  is  to 
get  the  manure  directly  on  the  ground 
fi-oin  the  stable;  there  is  little  waste 
then  .as  the  ground  is  usually  in  con¬ 
dition  to  absox-b  it.  Under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  however,  this  is  impossible,  or  at 
least  a  difficult  and  therefoi-e  costly  thing 
to  do,  and  a  manure  stoi-age  of  some  kind 
is  necessary. 

The  usual  storage  provided  has  been  a 
concrete  pit,  approximately  square,  and 
from  3  to  4  ft.  deep,  one  end  being  graded, 
not  steeper  than  one  foot  in  four,  and 
cleated  to  permit  the  horses  getting  a 
grip  on  the  slope  when  hauling  out  the 
loaded  spreader.  This  shape  is  the  most 
economical  in  the  matter  of  concrete  and 
is  well  adapted  to  conserving  manure. 
It  is,  however,  expensive  to  construct 
fi-om  the  standpoint  of  excavation,  and 
is  not  handy  to  use,  as  most  of  the  load¬ 
ing  has  to  be  done  from  the  rear  of  the 
spreader.  Practically  all  farms  are 
equipped  at  the  present  time  with  litter 
carriers,  and  the  manure  pit  should  be 
adapted  to  secure  the  maximum  service 
from  them.  With  this  end  in  view  a 
long,  narrow  concrete  floor  with  the  car- 
i*ier  track  running  down  the  centre  makes 
a  good  arrangement.  This  floor  should 
be  built  on  a  grade  with  or  only  slightly 
above  the  ground  surface  at  the  edges, 
and  is  better  made  with  a  wall  like  a 
stx-eet  curb,  6  to  9  in.  thick  surrounding 
it.  and  extending  into  the  ground  1(4  to  2 
ft.  The  inside  is  dug  out  like  a  shallow 
V  trough,  6  in.  to  a  foot  deeper  at  the 
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centre  than  at  the  edges,  and  should  be 
provided  with  an  evenly  gx-aded  drain 
down  the  centre,  providing  free  escape  for 
any  surface  water  that  might  find  its  way 
under  the  floor.  The  surface  should  be 
carefully  graded  and  tamped,  being  sure 
that  a  firm  foundation  of  solid  earth  or 
gravel  is  provided  for  the  floor  to  rest 
upon.  Hard  packed  manure  or  similar 
material  may  appear  firm,  but  will  de¬ 
compose  in  time,  leaving  the  floor  slab 
unsupported. 

The  floor  should  be  laid  in  squares,  free 
from  the  curbing  if  one  is  used,  and  to 
withstand  the  heavy  traffic  of  the 
spreader  should  be  from  5  to  0  in.  thick. 
A  mixture  of  one  part  cement  to  2% 
parts  clean,  well-graded  sand  and  five 
parts  crushed  rock  or  pebbles  makes  a 
good  floor.  About  15  square  feet  will 
be  needed  for  each  cow  if  the  manure  is 
to  be  stored  for  any  length  of  time,  but 
if  for  short  periods  only  less  space  will 
accommodate.  Where  arranged  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  track.  12  ft.  makes  a  satisfactory 
width,  and  using  this  width  a  length  of 
75  ft.  would  be  indicated  for  the  00  cows 
mentioned.  This  narrow  shallow  con¬ 
struction  is  very  handy,  as  the  spreader 
can  be  driven  in  crosswise  at  any  point, 
and  the  manure  loaded  from  the  side. 
Neither  does  it  present  a  sharp  grade  up 
■which  the  horses  must  pull  the  spreader. 

The  floor  may  be  made  more  compact 
bv  building  it  square  or  nearly  so  if  de¬ 
sired,  and  supporting  two  or  more  carrier 
tx-acks  over  it  arranged  to  connect  by  a 
switch  with  the  ti-ack  leading  fi-om  the 
stable.  In  either  case  a  roof  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  if  wanted.  While  it  is  usually  best 
to  supply  sufficient  absorbents  to  take  up 
the  liquids,  the  floor  may  be  graded  to  a 
sump  at  one  end,  and  all  excess  collected 
here,  from  which  it  may  be  removed  with 
a  pump.  r.  h.  s. 


The  Perfection  is 
the  Milker  with  the 
Downward  Squeeze 
Like  the  Calf. 


Louis  Mether  says: 

“The  Perfection  is  the 
best  rig  ever  invented.’ 

iROP  in  at  Louis  Mother’s  Farm  round  about  milking  time  some 
day  and  you’ll  find  him  out  in  the  barn  with  his  neighbors 
around  him  watching  his  Perfection  Milker  do  the  work,  h  very 
man  who  knows  Mr.  Mether  knows  about  the  success  of  his  Perfec¬ 
tion  and  wishes  he  had  one,  too.  One  Perfection  in  a  community 
always  brings  many  others  as  soon  as  folks  see  what  a  labor  saver 
it  is.  “I  cannot  say  enough  for  the  Perfection  Milker.  It  is  the 
best  rig  ever  invented,”  says  Mr.  Mether. 

"You  can  use  the  Perfection  two  times  a  day  the  year  ’round,  and  it  never 
balks  or  refuses  to  work  on  Sunday  night  like  some  hired  men  do.  I  have  used 
my  Perfection  for  one  year  now  and  it  has  never  failed  yet.  There  is  some  one 
here  nearly'every  night  that  wants  to  see  the  Perfection  and  stay  for  milking  time. 

The  Cows  Like  It 

When  it’s  late  at  night  and  the  cows  are  hot  and  restless,  it’s  mighty  easy  to 
get  mad  and  kick  a  cow  or  milk  her  hastily  and  hurry  away.  The  Perfection  is 
the  only  hired  man  you  can  depend  on  to  milk  every  cow  exactly  the  same  every 
day.  "The  cows  like  my  Perfection  better  than  hand  milking,”  says  Mr.  Mether. 
"I  had  one  cow  that  cut  her  teat  all  to  pieces  in  the  fence  and  the  only  way  I  could 
milk  her  was  with  the  Perfection.  I  have  one  double  unit  but  I  am  thinking  of 
enlarging  my  dairy  by  Fall.  With  the  Perfection  I  can  milk  as  many  cows  as  I 
can  own.” 

Names,  Addresses  and  Catalog  Sent  Free 

We  will  gladly  send  you  names  and  addresses  of  Perfection  owners.  Write 
to  them  yourself  and  see  what  they  tell  you  about  the  Perfection.  We  will  also 
send  free  a  copy  of  "What  the  Dairymant  Wants  to  Know,” — the  great  book  that 
answers  every  question  about  milking  machines.  Write  today. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2115  Hennepin  Avenue  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Making  Hog  Pasture 

I  have  four  acres  of  cleared  ground 
which  I  would  like  to  make  into  a  hog 
pasture.  Ground  is  in  fair  shape  with 
exception  of  small  stones.  Would  it  he 
practical  to  divide  this  into  Golds  of  one 
acre  each  and  plant  rye  or  wheat  on  one 
acre,  oats  on  another,  rape  or  clover  on 
the  other,  and  corn  on  one  for  fattening 
off  in  the  Fall?  Iiow  many  hogs  could  I 
keep?  I  have  some  skim-milk  and  stale 
bread  which  I  would  feed  when  small. 
There  is  plenty  of  water  handy.  I  am 
now  using  the  field  fo"  cutting  hay  only. 
My  idea  is  to  turn  hogs  into  one  acre  and 
Jet  them  clean  it  up  and  then  into  another, 
etc. ;  or  would  it  be  better  to  let  them 
have  the  whole  four  acres  at  once? 

Connecticut.  M.  A.  n. 

Pork  production  continues  to  invite  the 
interest  of  the  farmer  who  is  anxious  to 
increase  the  production  of  a  given  area 
and  at  the  same  time  convert  the  hulk  of 
his  home-grown  materials  into  pork  for 
market  or  home  use.  Your  suggestion  of 
devoting  four  acres  to  the  production  of 
forage  crops  for  swine  is  a  practical  one, 
yet  it  will  be  necessary  to  modify  this  ro¬ 
tation  somewhat  if  the  best  results  are  to 
prevail.  You  do  not  state  what  state  of 
cultivation  the  four  acres  are  now  in, 
but  assuming  that  they  could  be  plowed 
this  Fall  and  seeded  with  rye  or  wheat,  T 
would  suggest  that  two  acres  be  plowed 
and  seeded  with  wheat,  and  the  other  two 
acres  be  plowed  and  seeded  with  rye. 
These  Winter  grains  will  make  succulent 
feed  during  the  early  Spring,  the  rye  par¬ 
ticularly  making  it  possible  to  turn  the 
pigs  out  into  the  fields  before  the  other 
grasses  are  ready  for  pasture.  After  the 
pigs  have  made  the  first  clean-up  in  the 
rye  T  would  plow  it  under  as  a  cover  crop 
and  seed  the  area  with  a  mixture  of  oats, 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  and  Sweet  clover,  using 
a  bushel  of  oats,  G  lbs.  of  rape  and  12  lbs. 
of  white  blooming  Sweet  clover.  It  will 
be  possible  to  pasture  this  forage  about 
six  weeks  after  seeding,  preferably  when 
the  plants  are  six  to  eight  inches  high.  T 
would  follow  the  same  practice  with  the 
wheat,  letting  the  pigs  pasture  on  this 
during  the  early  Spring,  then  during  the 
month  of  May  plow  this  as  well  and  seed 
it  with  either  oats,  rape  and  Sweet  clover, 
or  rape,  Soy  beans  and  Sweet  clover,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  season  of  the  year  that 
it  is  possible  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
planting.  An  acre  of  such  forage  crops 
will  carry  about  2,000  lbs.  of  live  weight. 
In  other  words,  it  would  be  possible  to 
pasture  20  pigs  weighing  100  lbs.  apiece, 
or  10  pigs  weighing  200  lbs.  apiece,  or 
approximately  five  brood  sows  with  their 
accompanying  litters.  If  you  are  anxious 
to  produce  some  grains  on  this  small  area, 
then  a  portion  of  the  field  that  is  devoted 
to  either  wheat  or  rye  could  be  plowed 
and  planted  with  corn  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  the  hogs  could  be  turned  into 
this  field  for  the  purpose  of  hogging  down 
the  corn  about  September  1.  I  take  it 
from  your  inquiry  that  you  are  not  at¬ 
tempting  to  produce  pork  on  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  scale,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
possibly  10  or  12  brood  sows  would  be 
the  best  number  for  the  first  unit,  and 
afterwards  you  could  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  have  plenty 
of  forage  than  to  run  short  and  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  buy  abundantly  of  high-priced 
feed  for  feeding  purposes.  . 


Improving  Neglected  Pigs 

I  have  some  Hampshire  pigs  which  are 
fine  stock  and  eligible  to  registry,  but  have 
been  handled  badly.  I  want  to  do  my 
best  with  them  ;  have  used  equal  parts  of 
salt,  sulphur  and  iron  sulphate  (pow¬ 
dered)  for  worms;  teaspoonful  to  a  sliote 
in  slop  twice  a  day  for  four  or  five  days. 
Is  anything  better?  1  can  get  oats.  How 
would  equal  parts  of  ground  oats,  wheat 
middlings  and  cornmeql  do  for  a  change, 
and  a  little  tankage  or  oilmeal?  w.  P.  L. 

North  Carolina. 

The  mineral  mixture  that  you  suggest, 
salt,  sulphur  and  iron  sulphate,  will  serve 
efficiently  in  keeping  the  pigs’  systems 
free  from  parasites,  although  instances 
are  frequent  where  the  infestation  is  of 
long  standing  that  such -materials  are  not 
effective.  The  old-fashioned  remedy  of 
starving  a  pig  for  24  hours  and  then  giv- 
iug  him  a  tablespoon ful  of  turpentine  iu 
a  pint  of  milk,  provided  he  weighs  50  lbs., 
will  invariably  eliminate  worms.  If  I 


used  the  salt,  sulphur,  sulphate  mixture 
I  would  keep  the  materials  before  the 
pigs  at  all  times.  It  is  a  harmless  com¬ 
bination  and  will  serve  usually  as  an  ap¬ 
petizer.  Equal  portions  of  oats  and  mid¬ 
dlings  to  which  10  per  cent  of  tankage  or 
15  per  cent  of  oilmeal  were  added  would 
make  a  very  satisfactory  ration  for  grow¬ 
ing  pigs,  and  animals  fed  in  this  man¬ 
ner  will  develop  a  frame  that  will  carry 
Considerable  flesh  later  on  when  the  pig 
is  given  a  full  ration  of  corn,  barley  ox- 
other  carbohydrate  carrying  material. 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  2,  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  covers  the  qualities  ou  hand  at 
the  time.  The  best  grade  of  most  fruits 
and  vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on 
sale  one  week  may  be  much  better  or 
poorer  than  next  week’s  offerings,  so  that 
a  lower  top  price  on  such  products  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  lower  general  mar¬ 
ket.  This  does  not  apply  to  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs,  which  are  more  thoroughly 
standax-dized. 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  October.  $3.11  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional,  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
buttex-fat  over  3.  This  price  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  10c  per  100  lbs.  lower  than  for 
September.  The  reduction  is  caused  by 
the  lower  price  of  cheese,  which  is  used 
in  connection  with  92  score  butter  quo¬ 
tations  at  New  York,  iu  figuring  milk 
prices  to  the  producer  at  present.  Retail 
prices  for  bottled  milk  are :  Grade  A, 
18c ;  Grade  B,  16c. 

BUTTER. 

Top  grades  of  creamery  and  dairy  are 
four  cents  higher,  and  practically  all 
grades  have  made  some  advance.  Market 
offerings  of  good  butter  are  light  and  the 
recent  heavy  price  inci-eases  have  thus 
far  ‘failed  to  check  consumption.  The 
amount  of  butter  reported  iu  cold  storage 
October  1  in  the  four  largest  markets, 
Chicago,  New  York.  Boston  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  80,328,934  lbs.  These  figures 
do  not  cover  nearly  all  holdings.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  profit  of  one  cent  ou  these  80,- 
000,000  lbs.  is  $800,000,  and  every  addi¬ 
tional  cent  is  that  much  more  out  of  the 
pockets  of  consumers,  with  no  advantage 
to  producers.  The  middlemen  appear  to 
have  all  the  trumps. 


Creamery,  fanoy  lb .  65  d  66 

Good  to  Choice  .  57  w  62 

Lower  Grades . 19  a  54 

City  made .  45  l a  49 

Dairy,  best  .  62  @  63 

Common  to  good  .  46  d  54 

Packing  Slock .  43  d  47 


CHEESE. 

Interior  markets  in  New  York  and  Wis¬ 
consin  are  firm  and  business  here  some¬ 
what  larger,  at  a  fractional  advance. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  31  «  Rllj 

Good  to  choice .  29  d  3o>4 

Skims,  best . 21  d  22 

Fair  to  good . . .  14  @  16 


EGGS. 

All  types  of  fresh  eggs  are  very  scarce. 
Top  grades  of  both  white  and  brown  are 
four  to  five  cents  higher,  and  even  the 
lowest  quality  of  gathered  has  advanced 
two  cents.  Storage  eggs  are  two  to  three 
cents  higher.  The  quantity  reported  hi 
Storage  in  New  York,  Boston.  Chieago 
and  Philadelphia,  October  1.  was  3,405,- 
474  cases  <>f  30  dozen,  or  something  over 
102.000.000  dozen.  The  remarks  made 
above  about  butter,  both  as  to  the  known 
amount  in  storage  and  the  handlers’ 
profits,  apply  here  likewise. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  83  d  84 

Medium  to  good  . 75  d  80 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  74  d  75 

Common  ti  <ooil .  60  d  69 

Gathered,  best,  white .  80  d  82 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  60  d  68 

Lower  grades  . .  45  d  55 

Storage . 46  d  52 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 13  00  dl7  75 

Bulls  .  6  00  d  8  50 

Cows .  1  00  «  9  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . .22  00  a 25  00 

Culls . 10  00  (§117  00 

Hogs . 15  00  d  18  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  6  00  d  8  50 

Lambs  . . . 14  00  @17  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Receipts  are  fairly  large  and  demand 
active  on  heavy  fowls  and  ehiokeus.  Sales 
are  reported  at :  Fowls.  30  to  34  ;  chick¬ 
ens.  32  to  34  :  roosters.  21  ;  turkeys.  25  to 
30 ;  ducks,  35  to  45 ;  geese,  22  to  25. 

PRESSED  POULTRY. 

Demand  moderate,  except  on  prime 
chickens  and  large  fowls. 


Turkeys,  lb .  35  a  45 

Chickens  choice  lb . 43  d  45 

Fair  to  Good  . .  34  @  40 

Broilers,  lb .  42  d  48 

Fowls .  33  d  39 

Roosters . 21  a  22 

Ducks  . 35  @  36 

Squabs,  doz . . .  2  00  d  8  50 


BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs....  . 10  50 

Pea .  7  00 

Medium  . 7  00 

Red  Kidney . 10  50 

White  Kidney, . 12  25 

Yellow  Eye .  7  00 

Lima,  California.... . 13  00 


Fruits. 

Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl . 

Fall  Pipo'ms . 

Twenty  Ounce . 

Oldenburg . 

Wolf  River . 

Greening . 

Gravenstein . 

McIntosh . 

Jonathan . 

Windfalls . 

Pears,  Anjou,  bbl . 

Seckel,  bbl . 

Oranges,  box  . 

Lemons.  box  . 

Grape  Fruit . . 

Pineapples.  36s  to  30s . 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate . 

Bu.  bkt . 

Muskmelnns,  bu . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Plums.  6-lb.  bkt . 

Grapes,  8-bkt,  crate . 


...  4  00 
...  5  00 
...  1  00 
. .  3  CO 

...  5  00 
...  4  I'O 
...  I  00 
...I  50 
...  4  00 
...  1  00 
...  6  00 
. . .  6  00 
...  6  00 
...  0  50 
. . .  5  00 
...  4  50 
. . .  3  50 
. . .  1  50 
.  2  00 
...  7  00 
...  50 

...  1  00 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl .  5  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  . 3  U0 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  ....  75 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  150 

Cabbage— bbl . .  1  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket... .  50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  2  00 

String  Beans  bu .  75 

Squash,  bbl, . 1  00 

Egg  Plants,  bn .  1  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  00 

Okra,  bu .  .  1  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  50 

Peas.  bu.  bkt .  . .  ..  !  50 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate . 1  00 

bu-bkt .  2  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  1  00 

Sweet  Corn,  100  ears .  1  00 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  .  4  00 

Peppers,  bbl . . 1  50 

Komalne,  bu  .  5Cf 

Mushrooms,  lb . . .  60 


©11  75 

d  8  25 
d  8  25 
@1.3  75 
d  12  50 
d  7  50 
@13  75 


&  8  50 
d  6  50 
@  7  00 
d  7  00 
@  7  00 
®  7  00 
@  7  50 
@  9  00 
@  7  50 
@  1  75 
@  7  00 
dl2  00 
@  3  50 
©  9  50 
@  8  50 
d  7  50 
@  4  00 
d  3  60 
@  .3  00 
@  8  50 
@  65 

d  1  25 


@5  50 
@  4  25 
@  1  75 
©  2  50 
@  2  50 
@  1  75 
@  150 
d  4  00 
@  2  00 
@  2  50 
@  2  00 
@  1  75 
@  2  75 
®  3  00 
d  3  00 
@  2  75 
@  3  25 
©  2  00 
®  2  50 
@  6  00 
@  2  50 
®  1  25 
®  1  25 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  33  00  @34  00 

No.  2 . 29  00  @3100 

No.  3  . 26  00  @28  00 

Shipping . 22  00  @25  00 

Clover. mixed . 24  00  @3100 

Straw,  Rye . 14  00  @17  00 


WOOL 

Recent  business  reported  has  been 
mainly  in  fine  combing  wools.  About  50,- 
000  bales  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
wool  are  expected  to  be  ou  sale  in  Boston 
early  in  December.  Current  prices  at 
Boston  are:  New  York  and  Michigan 
fine  unwashed,  63  to  64c;  unwashed  de¬ 
laine,  78  to  82c;  half  blood.  75  to  78c. 
Ohio  and  Michigan  .half-blood  combing, 

80  to  81c;  unwashed  delaine.  82  to  86c. 
New  England  half  blood,  72  to  75c ;  three- 
eighths  blood,  63  to  64c. 

Prices  reported  from  English  sales  for 
the  season  have  run  much  ahead  of  last 
year.  Cheviot  sold  at  78  to  S6c;  Oxford, 

81  to  90c;  Shropshire  and  Hampshire, 
S2c  to  $1.01 ;  Dorest.  97c  to  $1.08 ;  half- 
breed  down,  SO  to  S6e,  which  were  all 
nearly  double  last  years  prices. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Cat  Coughing 

How  should  distemper,  or  something 
like  it,  be  treated  in  a  cat?  It  has 
sneezed  for  about  two  mouths  till  about 
three  weeks  ago,  when  there  was  a  sort 
of  gathering  and  breaking  in  its  throat. 
There  was  a  hole  in  his  throat  from  the 
outside,  under  the  chin,  about  as  big  as 
a  quarter,  but  it  is  neai-ly  healed  up  now. 
He  has  stopped  sneezing,  but  there  is 
still  a  cough.  He  seems  happy  and  con¬ 
tented.  except  when  coughing.  C.  R.  W. 

New  York. 

The  cough  gradually  will  disappear  if 
you  let  the  cat  live  an  outdoor  life,  ex¬ 
cept  iu  wet  weather.  Feed  raw  meat.  If 
the  cough  persists  give  a  little  simule 
cough  syrup  two  or  three  times  daily. 
You  can  buy  the  syrup  at  the  drug  store, 
but  it  must  not  contain  any  strong  drug. 


Otitis 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  cure  a  dog 
with  discharging  ear.  discharge  having  a 
very  offensive  odor?  I  have  been  syringe- 
ing  it  twice  a  day  with  boric  acid  and 
water,  also  peroxide  at  times,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  improve.  R.  H.  f. 

New  York. 

Twice  daily  perfectly  cleanse  the  ear 
with  wood  alcohol  on  a  swab  of  absorbent 
cotton;  then  lay  the  dog  down  and  pour 
into  the  ear  a  little  of  the  following  lo¬ 
tion,  holding  him  ou  his  side  until  the 
sediment  settles  :  Acetate  of  lead.  1  dram  : 
powdered  alum,  1  dram ;  carbolic  acid. 
3  drops ;  glycerine,  30  drops ;  soft  water 
or  distilled  water,  2  ounces.  Keep  the 
dog  out  of  water.  The  trouble  often  is 
caused  by  failing  to  dry  the  ears  after  a 
bath.  Make  him  live  au  outdoor  life,  so 
far  as  possible,  and  feed  lightly. 


Calf  With  Indigestion 

I  have  three  Holstein  calves  14  weeks 
old  T  give  them  to  drink,  half  whole 
milk  and  half  warm  water,  and  feed  them 
crushed  oats  and  clover  hay  morning  and 
night,  turning  them  out  to  goad  pasture 
four  hours  in  the  day.  Two  of  them  ai-e 
sleek  and  fine.  The  other’s  coat  is  very 
rough,  the  hair  stands  up,  much  of  it  the 
wrong  way.  She  does  not  eat  the  ground 
oats  readily,  but  will  gobble  and  bolt  a 
bale  of  clover  bay  if  allowed  to.  Her 
stomach  is  very  much  distended,  whether 
she  is  allowed  to  eat  much  or  little.  She 
started  to  scour,  but  T  gave  her  eggs  and 
bismuth.  That  stopped  the  scouriug.  but 
the  bloated  stomach,  gobbling  and  drink¬ 


ing  in  gulps  remains.  What  shall  I  do? 

Connecticut.  J.  S. 

Chronic  indigestion  affects  this  calf  and 
it  may  have  come  fi-om  foreign  bodies 
swallowed  by  the  animal,  or  from  hair 
balls,  or  large,  tough  curds  of  milk.  Keep 
it  off  pasture  and  feed  whole  oats,  wheat 
bran  and  oilmeal,  in  addition  to  a  little 
silage  and  clover  hay.  Also  feed  milk 
and  in  it  mix  lime  water  at  the  rate  of 
one  ounce  to  the  pint.  To  stax-t  treat¬ 
ment  give  the  calf  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil 
shaken  up  in  milk.  If  the  bloating 
then  continues  give  a  teaspoonful  of  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda  and  two  of  powdered 
wood  charcoal  twice  daily  in  the  feed,  or 
in  gruel.  If  the  calf  happens  to  be  in¬ 
fested  with  lung  worms,  which  cause  a 
orotxpy  cough,  treatment  for  destruction 
of  the  parasites  should  be  given  under  di¬ 
rection  of  a  trained  veterinarian. 


Catarrh 

I  have  a  pony,  19  years  old ;  weighs  900 
lbs. ;  very  fat  and  roly-poly.  I  have  to 
board  him  out  Winters,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  gets  good  care,  though  I  have 
tried  several  places.  For  about  two  years 
I  have  noticed  that  he  seems  to  draw  up 
out  of  his  throat  pieces  of  thick  yellow 
matter  and  chew  and  swallow  it.  A 
farmer  told  me  it  was  catarrh  of  the 
stomach  from  my  over-feeding  him.  He 
runs  in  a  three-acre  pasture  when  we  are 
xiot  using  him.  and  he  seems  and  acts  per¬ 
fectly  well  and  happy,  but  of  course  I 
know  there  is  something  wrong  some¬ 
where.  What  could  it  be,  and  what 
should  I  give  him  for  it?  e.  w.  W. 

Wisconsin. 

Vi  e  wonder  if  the  yellow  matter  has 
been  seen,  or  if  you  are  ouly  suspecting 
that  it  is  brought  up  and- swallowed?  If 
you  are  not  familiar  with  the  symptoms 
of  cribbing  and  wind  sucking,  the  actions 
of  your  pony  may  be  due  to  that  vice. 
The  affected  horse  catches  hold  of  a  man¬ 
ger  or  other  object  with  its  teeth,  or  rests 
its  chin  xi non  some  object  and  gulps  down 
air.  That  vice  or  habit  is  incurable  and 
causes  indigestion  in  time.  If  it  is  the 
fact  that  matter  is  brought  up  and  swal¬ 
lowed  it  would  come  from  the  nose  or  au 
abscess  in  the  throat  or  lungs,  and  were 
that  so  there  would  doubtless  be  a  foul 
odor  from  the  mouth.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  you  should  have  a  qualified  vet¬ 
erinarian  examine  the  pony  and  decide 
what  actually  is  wrong.  We  cannot  pre¬ 
scribe  without  making  such  an  examina¬ 
tion. 


Lip  and  Leg  Ulceration 

We  have  a  two-year-old  Shropshire 
sheep  that  has  been  ailing  some  time. 
Aside  from  her  getting  thin,  the  first  we 
noticed  anything  out  of  the  way  was  a 
boil  on  the  side  of  her  jaw.  Now  there 
are  several  under  the  jaw;  they  look 
black  and  white,  and  seem  to  be  hard. 
We  thought  she  had  stomach  worms,  anti 
doctored  her  for  that.  She  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  better,  keeps  around  and  eats, 
but  is  very  thin  and  lies  down  a  good 
deal.  Would  you  tell  us  what  you  think 
the  trouble  is,  and  if  there  Is  any  x-emedy? 
New  York.  c.  J.  s. 

The  bat  rill  us  necrophorus,  a  tilth  micro¬ 
organism.  causes  such  a  condition,  and  it 
is  termed  lip  and  leg  ulceration,  for 
usually  those  parts  are  simultaneously 
affected.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  there 
is  some  internal  trouble,  or  that,  the 
mouth  also  is  ulcerated.  Scrape  each 
ulcer  and  saturate  with* tincture  of  iodine 
once  daily  for  three  or  four  days;  then 
apply  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash  twice  daily.  Treat  ul¬ 
cers  iu  the  mouth  the  same  way.  If  that 
does  not  suffice  use  a  four  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  cauterize  the 
ulcers.  It  may  be  added  that  beards  of 
foxtail  grass  or  needle  grass  sometimes 
cause  troublesome  boils  about  the  muz¬ 
zles  of  sheep.  They  are  treated  by  appli¬ 
cations  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  lancing. 


Votniting 

1  have  a  Jersey  cow  six  yeax*s  old, 
which  was  perfectly  healthy  up  till  Febru¬ 
ary  last,  when  she  seemed  to  become  sud¬ 
denly  ill.  Any  food  she  took  was  vomited 
up  with  quite  a  quantity  of  slimy,  clear 
matter.  This  would  last  for  a  day  or 
two,  when  she  would  get  well,  and  chew 
her  cud  as  usual.  Iu  a  few  days  the 
trouble  returned,  and  has  continued  more 
or  less  up  to  the  present.  She  calved  the 
first  of  June,  and  was  bad  at  that  time, 
although  she  gave  18  quarts  of  milk  per 
day.  I  notice  that  when  she  eats  hay  the 
trouble  comes  back.  What  is  her  trouble, 
and  can  she  he  cured,  and  by  what  means? 

Maine.  J.  l. 

It  is  to  ho  suspected  that  the  cow  has 
swallowed  a  shsirp  object,  sxxch  as  a  wire, 
mill  or  needle,  and  that  it  has  transfixed 
the  wall  of  the  stomach,  or  lodged  iu  the 
heart  wall.  Another  possible  cause  would 
be  au  ulcerated  condition  of  the  stomach 
or  a  growth  of  some  sort  interfering  with 
the  digestive  organs.  A  search  for  the 
cause  should  be  made  by  a  trained  vet¬ 
erinarian  ;  meauwhile  mix  a  tablespoonful 
each  of  pwodered  wooxi  charcoal  and 
granular  hyposulphite  of  soda  iu  the  feed 
night  and  morning,  for  iudigestiou  also 
may  be  the  cause  of  such  vomiting. 


A  certain  colored  gentleman  in  Mobile 
was  left  a  widower  in  his  old  age.  Not 
long  after  he  suddenly  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  to  marry  again,  adding,  half  apol 
ogetically :  "But.  mah  friend,  ah  never 
would  have  thought  of  it  if  mah  Louisa 
hadn’t  died.” — Harper’s. 
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thc  Comfort  that  BringsUp  Milk'Vield 


WM.  LOUDEN 

Karn  Specialist,  Whoa© 
Labor  Saving  Barn 
Equipment  Is  Used 
Over  a  Alillion  Barns. 


Labor  Saving 

BARN  EQUIPMENT 

The  difference  between  misery  and  comfort  of  cows  show  plainly  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
they  give.  A  25#  to  35%  increase  in  milk  yield  has  been  a  common  experience  where  cows 
were  transferred  from  an  uncomfortable  bam  to  Louden  Sanitary  Stall,  and  Stanchions.  Vi  ltn 
Louden  Equipment  cows  are  as  comfortable  in  the  bam  as  in  the  pasture,  because  the  Louden 
Swinging  Stanchion  gives  them  greater  freedom  when  standing  and  greater  ease  and  rest  when 
lying  down  than  any  other  type  of  stanchion  ever  designed.  _  _  it  s 

Louden  Equipment  Begins  Making  Money  the  Day  It  Is  Installed 

It  enables  you  to  do  the  same  chores  forthe  same  number  of  live 
stock  with  less  than  half  the  hired  help,  in  less  time  and  do  them 
better.  It  is  easily  installed  at  moderate  cost  in  any  bam,  old  or  new. 

The  time  andlaboryou  save,  the  cleaner  bam,  satisfied  help,  health¬ 
ier  and  more  productive  stock,  pays  for  Louden  Equipment  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time. 

224 -Page  Illustrated  Catalog 

Sent  PoBtpaid—No  Charge  or  Obligation 

Writeforthis  book.  It  shows  the  equipment  which  will  meet  your 
special  needs  and  prove  profitable  to  you— including  Stalls,  Stanch¬ 
ions,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers,  easily  sterilized  Water  Bowls.  Animal 
Pens  of  all  kinds.  Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power  Hoists.  Bam  and 

Garage  Door  Hangers,  Ventilators,  Cupolas— Everything  for  the  Barn.  Louden  Litter  Carrier 

If  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel  we  would  be  pleased  There  pnopleccof  bnrne^utp- 

also  to  send  you  “Louden  Bam  Plans,  a  I  12-page  book,  not  a  “oroconaunfprofi t  tSantkeLuu- 
catalog— devoted  entirely  to  bam  building.  It  will  relieve  you  of  den  Litter  Carrier-rot  only  In 
worry  and  trouble  and  save  you  money.  Ourbam  planning  special-  Kt’hfsavTSirthe  manure  wolL 
ists  are  also  at  your  service  free  of  charge,  for  suggestions  and  pre-  It  means  cash 
liminary  blue  prints,  if  you  will  write  us  what  kind  of  bam  you  den  Carriers  have  no  dangerous 
have  in  mind,  number  and  kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  house. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company  cm  roller  bearing  trolleys— takes 
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In  every  locality  there’s  plenty  to  do. 
You’ll  be  busy  7  to  10  months  in  the 
year.  The  income  is  from  $15  to  $20 
a  day,  the  expense  little.  Mr.  Opfer  is 
only  one  of  many  of  our  friends  who  are 
making  that  much  and  more  with  a 


iepth  lineal 

icr$w»>\s° 

1  noerated  the  The  man" 

l-jg-ft "ins. 


With  one  helper  you  can  dig  :more 
ditches  each  day  than  can  fifteen  men 
by  hand.  You  .make  a  perfect  ditch  at 
one  cut.  Farmers  want  traction  ditch¬ 
ing — it’s  better,  can  be  done  quicker  and 

at  less  cost.  When  they  know  you  have  one, 
you’ll  be  kept  busy;  you  won’t  have  to  look  for 
work,  It  will  come  to  you.  Many  Buckeye  own¬ 
ers  have  six  to  twelve  months’  work  ahead. 
$15  to  $20  daily  is  the  net  average  earnings  of 
hundreds  of  Buckeye  owners.  Here  is  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  will  give  you  a  standing  and  make 
you  a  big  profit  each  year. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

A  hook  of  solid  facts,  tells  how  others  are 
coining  money,  how  they  get  the  work,  how 
much  it  costs  to  do  it  and  all  the  details  of 
operating. 

Our  service  department  is  at  your  call  to 
get  you  started  and  keep  you  going,  to  tell 
you  the  prices  to  charge  and  how  to  make 
big  money  with  a  BUCKEYE.  Send  now 
for  this  book,  you  can  make  big  money  too. 

THE  BUCKEYE  TRACTION  DITCHER  CO. 

463  Crystal  Avenue  Findlay,  Ohio 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Grease  Heel 

We  have  a  horse  that  has  grease  heel ; 
have  tried  a  great  many  things.  It  gets 
better,  but  will  get  worse  again ;  cannot 
heal  it  up.  Can  you  tell  me  what  will 
heal  it?  J.  J.  F. 

Ohio. 

Dissolve  a  can  of  concentrated  lye  in 
two  quarts  of  soft  water  and  cork  tightly. 
Of  this  mix  two  ounces  twice  daily  i»  a 
small  bucketful  of  soft  water  and  use  to 
bathe  the  leg  very  thoroughly.  Gradually 
increase  the  strength  of  the  bathing  solu¬ 
tion.  if  not  quickly  effective.  .  Let  the 
horse  run  out  daily  and  have  little  rich 
feed.  Twice  daily  give  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  for  a  week  ; 
then  give  it  three  times  a  day,  and  if  nec¬ 
essary  gradually  increase  the  dose,  but  go 
back  to  the  first  dose  and  repeat,  at  the 
first  sign  of  poisoning,  such  as  scouring. 
When  no  longer  needed,  gradually  discon¬ 
tinue  the  medicine,  taking  at  least  10 
days  to  the  process. 

Fungus  Hematoides 

I  have  a  cow  seven  years  old  that  has 
a  growth  coming  on  her  eye  resembling 
proud  flesh,  and  while  it  was  coming  on 
she  rubbed  it  on  a  brush  or  tree  so  she 
lost  the  sight  of  the  eye.  I  have  had  a 
veterinarian  operate  on  it  twice,,  and  it  is 
coming  on  again.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  to  stop  it?  E.  u.  ix. 

Pennsylvania. 

i  The  growth  is  cancerous  and  incurable, 
as  operations  have  failed,  and  eventually 
|  will  affect  the  bones  of  the  orbit  and 
cause  great  emaciation,  so  that  the  animal 
will  be  useless  for  meat.  If  she  is  in  good 
health  and  flesh,  apart  from  the  presence 
j  of  the  growth,  she  should  be  marketed 
now,  subject  to  veterinary  inspection. 

Arthritis 

Would  you  give  me  some  suggestions 
for  the  treatment  of  a  sprained  or  strained 
ankle  on  a  driving  horse?  The  injury 
came,  I  think,  from  a  drive  over  rough 
frozen  road,  and  does  not  yield  to  any 
treatment/  I  have  blistered,  poulticed 
and  rubbed  with  many  different  kinds- of 
liniment.  My  doctor  says  that  the  injury 
is  to  the  covering  of  the  bone.  It  seems 
to  be  progressing  downward  toward  the 
hoof.  There  is  constant  fever  present. 
I  think  she  inflicts  fresh  injury  in  lying 
down  and  getting  up.  J.  G.  G. 

New  York. 

A  plaster  of  Paris  cast  should  have 
been  applied  just  after  the  injury,  but 
it  is  too  late  now  to  give  that  treatment. 
Support  the  mare  with  slings  in  a  box 
stall  and  then  apply  veterinary  iodex 
freely  twice  a  day,  according  to  directions 
given  on  the  original  package.  When  the 
inflammation  subsides,  should  lameness 
persist,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  joint 
and  tendons  line-fired  and  blistered  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.  It  might  be  added 
that  if  you  are  so  situated  that  a  pack 
upon  the  joint  can  be  kept  constantly  on 
it  with  cold  water  trickling  from  an  at¬ 
tached  hose  that  might  obviate  necessity 
of  the  other  treatments  suggested  here. 


Shoe  Boil 

About  two  years  ago  a  horse  that  we 
have  had  a  number  of  years  suddenly  de¬ 
veloped  a  shoe  boil.  We  immediately 
called  in  a  veterinarian,  who  lanced  the 
boil  and  introduced  some  bluestone  in  the 
opening,  and  following  his  instructions  I 
pulled  out  a  core  from  the  boil.  I  then 
swabbed  out  the  opening  twice  a  day 
with  an  antiseptic  wash  which  he  gave 
me.  According  to  his  advice,  I  put  an 
ankle  pad  on  the  foot  every  night,  and 
am  using  a  very  short  shoe  without  any 
calks  in  Summer.  In  Winter,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  sharpen  the  shoes,  I  have  the 
blacksmith  keep  the  shoes  as  short  as 
possible,  with  the  calks  well  forward. 
The  opening  gradually  closed,  always  dis¬ 
charging  some  matter,  but  in  tin*  course 
of  a  few  months  the  boil  started  to  swell, 
and  it  *was  necessary  to  go  through  the 
lancing,  etc.,  again.  Now  recently  for  the 
third  time  we  have  gone  through  the  same 
performance.  The  boil  is  about  half  the 
size  of  a  teacup  and  is  exuding  some 
pus,  although  we  are  using  a  wash  on  it. 
I  have  read  with  interest  the  articles  in 
the  recent  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
shoe  boil.  One  of  your  readers  mentions 
using  a  2x6-in.  piece  crosswise  on  the  floor 
of  the  stall.  Would  you  explain  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  this  piece?  Should  it  be  placed 
so  the  horse  lies  on  it  with  his  body  and 
thus  takes  some  of  the  weight  from  his 
feet,  or  should  his  feet  rest  on  it?  An¬ 
other  reader  mentions  a  pad  under  the 
shoe,  but  would  not  the  pad  irritate  the 
boil?  Would  you  give  me  more  explicit 
information  about  the  cause,  cure  and 
prevention  of  shoe  boils?  Would  you 
also  give  me  a  formula  of  a  good  liniment 
or  ointment  and  method  of  applying?  We 
are  keeping  the  horse  in  a  4-ft.  stall. 


Would  a  wider 
Connecticut. 


stall  help  any?  G.  s. 


cumbeut  position,  or  the  hoard  may  force 
him  to  lie  over  on  his  side.  Try  the 
effect  of  a  box  stall  in  which  the  horse 
may  assume  the  natural  position  when 
lying  down. 


Sick  Dog 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  dog,  and 
what  am  I  to  do  for  him?  About  two 
weeks  ago  he  began  to  stagger  and  lose 
control  of  his  hind  parts.  He  would  fall 
down,  get  up  and  run  around.  There  is 
a  yellow  matter  gathers  in  the  corner  of 
his  eyes,  and  a  slight  brownish  discharge 
from  bis  nose.  w.  p.  a. 

New  York. 

You  should  have  stated  the  age  of  the 
dog.  If  the  animal  is  under  one  year 
old  the  disease  probably  is  distemper,  for 
which  you  can  buy  ready-prepared  medi¬ 
cine  at  the  drug  store.  If  he  is  old  you 
might  as  well  put  him  out  of  his  misery, 
as  chances  of  recovery  are  poor.  In  such 
a  case,  however,  examination  is  necessary 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  present  and  it  is  possible  the  local 
graduate  veterinary  may  find  the  trouble 
curable.  We  cannot  decide  as  to  that. 


Ailing  Horse 

I  have  an  eight-year-old  horse  which  is 
getting  very  poor.  Each  day  we  feed  him 
just  as  much  as  the  rest  and  give  him 
medicine  for  worms,  but  it  does  no  good 

e  can  hardly  work  him  with  the  rest 
of  the  horses.  What  is  your  advice? 

New  York.  w.  M.  M. 

Tt  would  be  impossible  to  tell,  without 
making  an  examination,  just  jyhat  ails 
this  horse,  but  it  is  likely  that  he  is  har¬ 
boring  worms  and  his  teeth  may  also  be 
out  of  order.  Have  a  veterinarian  attend 
to  the  teeth.  Feed  crushed  oats,  wheat 
bran,  ear  corn  and  best  of  hav.  Night 
and  morning  give  him  half  an*  ounce  of 
Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  in  a  little 
water,  and  in  the  feed  twice  daily  mix 
a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
quantities  of  powdered  sulphate  of  iron, 
mix  vomica,  gentian  root,  saltpeter  and 
fenugreek.  Continue  the  powders  for  two 
weeks ;  then  stop  for  two  weeks  and  then 
«*peat  the  treatment  if  found  necessary. 
Gradually  stop  the  arsenic  solution  when 
no  longer  needed,  taking  at  least  a  week 
to  the  process. 


Hygroma 

I  have  a  three-year-old  heifer  which 
has  developed  a  hunch  on  one  knee.  The 
bunch  is  soft  and  somewhat  sensitive. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and  the  proper 
treatment.  a.  w.  t. 

Maine. 

Bruising  is  the  cause  of  such  a  evst  or 
sac  (hygroma)  upon  the  knee,  and  it 
generally  is  done  when  the  cow  gets  down 
on  her  knees  iu  stanchions  to  reach  for 
feed  in  the  alley  in  front  of  the  stalls. 
The  popular  method  of  treatment  among 
farmers  is  to  run  a  tape  seton  down 
through  the  cyst,  smear  it  with  turpentine 
or  blistering  ointment  and  pull  it  up  and 
down  several  times  a  day  to  cause  a  flow 
of  serum.  The  tape  has  to  be  renewed 
once  a  week  until  serum  ceases  to  flow ; 
then  it  is  removed.  .  It-  would  be  much 
better,  however,  to  have  a  qualified  vet¬ 
erinarian  open  the  cyst  freely  at  its  lowest 
part,  break  down  partitions  and  remove 
clots  of  blood  or  fibrin  with  his  cleansed 
finger,  inject  tincture  of  iodine  and  then 
pack  the  cavity  with  oakum  or  antiseptic 
gauze  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
quantities  of  turpentine  and  raw  linseed 
oil.  or  any  other  solution  he  prefers.  S.uch 
a  dressing  has  to  be  renewed  once  daily. 


You  should  have  the  shoe  boil  ampu¬ 
tated  by  a  competent  veterinarian,  as  that 
is  the  correct  treatment  in  an  old-etand- 
ing  case.  The  board  should  be  spiked 
|  across  the  floor  of  the  stall  at  a  point 
where  the  heels  come  when  the  horse  is 
standing  up,  aud  the  horse’s  chest  will 
lie  upon  the  board  when  he  is  in  the  re- 


Sores  on  Hog 

We  have  a  bog  that  is  lame  in  its  front 
legs,  and  has  sores  broken  out  on  both 
front  legs.  Gan  you  tell  me  if  it  is  be¬ 
cause  she  is  overfed,  or  is  it  the  hog  chol¬ 
era?  She  does  not  refuse  to  eat. 

J.  M.  O. 

Infection  of  the  skin  by  the  filth  germ 
bacillus  necrophorus  no  doubt  caused  the 
sores  mentioned,  and  they  are  the  cause 
of  the  lameness.  Cholera  is  not  indicated 
by  such  sores,  nor  would  heavy  feeding 
be  the  likely  cause.  Move  the  hog  into  a 
perfectly  clean,  disinfected  and  white¬ 
washed  pen  and  there  feed  it  on  light, 
laxative  rations.  If  constipation  is  pres¬ 
ent.  add  enough  epsom  salts  to  the  slop 
to  freely  move  the  bowels :  then  keep 
them  active.  Four  ounces  of  epsom  salts 
is  the  dose  for  an  adult  hog.  Cleanse  the 
sores  on  the  legs  with  soap  aud  hot  water; 
then  scrape  them  free  from  pus  or  dead 
or  diseased  tissue,  and  at  once  swab  very 
thoroughly  with  tincture  of  iodine,  repeat¬ 
ing  the  application  twice  daily  for  three 
days;  then  apply  a  two  per  cent  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash  twice  daily 
until  the  sores  are  gone.  It  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  the  hogs  out  of  filth, 
which  always  contains  the  bacillus  men¬ 
tioned,  and  which,  causes  such  diseases  as 
canker  sore  mouth  of  pigs,  hullnose  mid 
snout  disease,  sloughing  disease  of  the 
skin  (necrotic  dermatitis),  and  a  form  of 
intestinal  trouble  similar  to  cholera  and 
known  as  necrotic  enteritis.  It  also 
causes  foot  rot  in  sheep  and  so-called 
*calf  diphtheria”  (necrotic  stomatitis). 
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The  Henyard 


An  Active  Hen  Caught  on  the  Fly 

The  hen  pictured  on  this  page  is  not 
insane,  nor  is  she  trying  to  execute  a  war 
dance,  because  she  has  just  completed  a 
year’s  record  of  300  eggs.  This  Plymouth 
Rock  chicken  was  “caught  on  the  fly,” 
to  use  the  exact  expression,  by  the  photog¬ 
rapher.  What  she  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
jump  up  and  take  a  bite  out  of  some  beet 
leaves  which  have  been  hung  up  for  these 
birds  to  nibble  if  they  can.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  photographer  can  hit  such 
a  scene  exactly  right,  but  he  caught  this 
bird  on  the  jump,  and  it  is  a  very  natural 
picture.  It  is  quite  a  common  practice, 
as  our  readers  know,  to  hang  up  a  piece 
of  meat  or  cabbage,  where  the  birds  must 
jump  or  stretch  themselves  in  order  to 
get  a  bite  of  it.  This  exercise  does  them 
good,  and  they  will  make  better  use  of  the 
food  acquired  in  this  way  than  they  would 
if  it  were  all  cut  nicely  and  put  before 
them  so  that  there  would  be  no  need  for 
any  exercise  on  their  part.  It  is  with  a 
hen  much  as  it  is  with  a  child.  They  are 
all  better  off  when  they  are  obliged  to  buy 
some  equivalent  for  their  food  in  labor 
or  other  exercise,  although  some  hens  are 


l  Plymouth  Rock  Caught  on  the  Fly 


would  be  all  right  to  mate  the  pullets 
and  cockerels?  All  are  of  one  flock.  I 
bought,  thorn  when  chicks  from  a  good 
breeder.  Would  you  use  the  cockerels  or 
buy  some  cockerels  elsewhere?  o.U.  L. 

Equinunk.  Pa. 

If  the  cockerels  are  well  developed, 
vigorous  and  of  good  type,  there  is  no 
objection  to  using  them  in  the  breeding- 
pen  next  season,  though  pullet  and  cock¬ 
erel  matings  will  not  give  you  as  large, 
vigorous  chicks  as  cockerels  mated  with 
old  fowls  would.  A  pen  composed  of  the 
best  of  these  pullets  in  their  second  year 
will  make  superior  breeders,  and  mated 
with  cockerels  from  hens  of  known  high 
production  should  improe  your  flock.  In 
using  these  pullets  next  season  you  will  do 
well  to  select  only  the  best  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  pen,  rejecting  all  inferior  birds,  and 
to  mate  them  with  only  the  very  best 
cockerels.  Another  year  you  will  have 
greater  opportunities  to  improve  your 
flock,  for  you  will  then  have  hens  that 
have  passed  through  one  laying  season 
and  demonstrated  their  laying  ability,  or 
lack  of  it,  and  also  their  ability  to  stand 
up  under  the  strain  of  production. 
Whether  you  should  continue  to  use  males 
from  your  own  flock  or  purchase  from 
outside  will  depend  largely  upon  your 
ability  to  select  the  best  of  both  sexes. 
Inbreeding  involves  some  dangers  from 
perpetuation  and  intensification  of  weak¬ 
nesses,  while  outbreeding  takes  you  into 


like  boys  in  the  fact  that  they  would 
rather  have  the  food  handed  them  on  a 
plate. 


Growing  Ration  for  Chicks 

I  have  read  accounts  of  feeding  mash 
to  young  chicks  and  the  losses  it  causes. 
I  never  kept  any  exact  accounts,  but  my 
losses  were  extremely  light  this  year  and 
I  am  proud  of  a  line  bunch  of  fully  ma¬ 
tured  cockerels  and  pullets  in  Barred 
Rocks.  I  started  them  in  the  month  of 
February,  incubator  hatched,  electric 
brooder,  run  of  greenhouse  under  the 
benches.  First  feed  bread  crumbs  in  sour 
milk.  Two  or  three  feeds  of  that,  then 
chick  feed  at  intervals  and  dry  bran  before 
them  constantly.  At  end  of  week  I  began  to 
add  cornmeal  to  the  bran  and  feed  a  large 
percent  of  their  entire  ration  of  rolled 
oats  and  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  mixed 
quite  wet.  I  could  almost  hear  them 
grow.  I  fed  rolled  oats  and  buttermilk 
until  six  months  of  age,  and  I  was  almost 
the  only  person  exhibiting  standard 
weight  cockerels  of  any  breed  at  our  fair 
this  week.  This  stock  has  been  almost 
entirely  without  green  food  from  the  start, 
except,  as  they  got  it  from  the  Alfalfa  in 
commercial  egg  mash.  Had  pullets  laying 
at  six  months.  There  may  be  some  help¬ 
ful  hints  in  this  for  someone. 

Michigan.  paul  L.  ward. 


Mating  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

I  have  1(50  S.  (’.  Buff  Leghorn  pullets 
and  nine  cockerels.  Do  you  think  it 


unknown  fields  and  exposes  you  to  un¬ 
known  dangers.  A  large  flock  will  not 
be  closely  inbred,  however,  if  only  its 
own  blood  is  depended  upon  for  some 
generations.  M.  B.  d. 


Laying  Ration 

I  am  feeding  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs. 
cornmeal,  100  lbs.  oatmeal.  100  lbs. 
ground  oats.  100  lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs. 
Alfalfa  horse  feed,  100  lbs.  meat,  for  dry 
mash,  and  10  bu.  corn.  10  bu.  oats,  300 
lbs.  barley,  200  lbs.  wheat  for  scratch 
food.  What  do  you  think  is  a  good  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  egg  production.  F.  w. 

Millville,  N.  ,T. 

The  mixture  you  are  using  should  be  a 
satisfactory  one  for  laying  hens,  contain¬ 
ing.  as  it  does,  the  standard  grain  foods 
with  sufficient  meat  and  a  vegetable  food 
in  the  form  of  Alfalfa.  I  am  assuming 
that,  the  Alfalfa  feed  mentioned  is  ground 
Alfalfa.  Your  hens  should  have,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  some  green  food  when  available, 
and  by  green  food  I  mean  green  plants 
like  grass,  clover,  etc.,  not  vegetables. 
Vegetables  also  are  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  ration  and.  in  the  Winter  time,  will 
probably  be  the  nearest  approach  to  Sum¬ 
mer  greens  that  you  can  provide,  with  the 
exception  of  sprouted  oats.  M.  B.  D. 


Husband  (angrily)  :  “Were  you  al¬ 
ways  as  foolish  as  you  are  now?”  Wife 
(calmly)  :  “No.  dear.  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  that  I  refused  you  three  times 
before  I  was  foolish  enough  to  marry 
you ?” — Melbourne  Australasian. 


DIRECT  FROM 
THE  FACTORY 
Makes  These  Low 
PricesPossible 


Spreaders 

Note  These  Sale  Prices  EM?" 

Here’s  your  chance  to  buy  a  famous  Gallo¬ 
way  Manure  Spreader  at  before-the-war  prices.  This  low 
direct-from-the-Factory  price  will  save  you  much  of  your 
spreader  money.  Investigate.  Find  out  what  other 
spreaders  cost.  Then  you  will  see  how  much  you  can 
actually  save  when  you  buy  direct  from  Galloway. 

Buy  a  GALLOWAY  for  QUALITY 

The  Galloway  low  prices  are  attractive. 

There  is  no  other  fine  quality  spreader  that  can  compare 
with  the  Galloway  at  the  price.  But  the  price  is  not  the 
only  reason  that  you  should  consider  the  Galloway.  Buy 
of  Galloway  for  quality  because  it  pays  in  the  long  run  to 
get  the  best  spreader  made  and  that  is  the  Galloway. 

Galloway  Spreaders  are  built  for  service.  The  best 
materials  that  money  can  buy  go  into  them. 

Equipped  with  New  Whirlwind  Distributer 

Galloway  Spreaders  now  come  with  this  new 

wide  spreading  attachment — the  greatest  spreader  im¬ 
provement  in  years.  Absolutely  pulverizes  every  bit  of 
manure  and  scatters  it  six  to  seven  feet,  saving  time  and 
labor  in  spreading.  Remember  that  Galloway  has  eleven 
other  great  features  that  enable  the  Galloway  Spreader  to 
spread  more  land  with  less  effort— less  horse  and  man 
power — than  any  other  method  known. 

Writs  Today  GET  your  order  in  ear- 


Thc  New  No.  8  Model 

70  Bu.  Cap’y — Best  Calloway  Makes 

*15 

The  Calloway  No.  5 

65  Bu.  Capacity  —  An  Ideal  Machine 

*UfL 

The  Calloway  No.  1  A 

60  Bu.  Capacity  — A  Great  Vslua 


LY  for  a  Galloway  Spreader  at 
these  remarkable  money-saving  prices.  _  Do  not  wait. 
This  is  Galloway’s  final  marked-down  price.  First  come 
first  served.  The  present  stock  won’t  last  long.  _  Write 
today  and  get  the  full  facts  with  complete  descriptions. 
Near  by  shipping  points  save  you  on  the  freight. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.  ^ATERLOof  IOWA** 


Only  Thrifty  Stock 
pays  Big  Profit  ] 

JfpW 


horses,  the  more  vigorous  you  keep 
them  the  more  money  you  are  sure  to  make 
from  them.  For  it’s  the  healthy,  vigorous 
cows  that  produce  the  great  quantities  of 
the  best  milk.  It’s  the  sound,  good-con¬ 
ditioned  steers  that  put  on  the  pounds  of 
beef.  It’s  the  well,  sturdy  horses  that 
can  do  the  big  day’s  work.  k 

You’ll  make  sure  of  thrifty  stock  by  m 


giving  them 


Pratts  Animal  Regulator 


AMERICA’S  original  and  guaranteed  stock 
ax  tonic  and  conditioner.  It  sharpens  the 
appetite.  It  improves  the  digestion.  It  regu¬ 
lates  the  bowels.  It  makes  rich,  red  blood. 

It  makes  the  stock  more  thrifty  and  vigor¬ 
ous— and  more  profits  for  you— every  time. 

“  Y our  Money  Back  if  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied”  J  | 

Sold  by  60,000  dealers.There 


s  one  near  you. 
Write  for  Pratts  NEW  Stock  Book— Free 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  | 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto  \ 
Makers  of 

Pratt*  Poultry  Regulator,  Pr.tt*  Baby  Chick  Food 
Pratt*  Roup  Remedy,  Pratt*  Lice  Killers 


Packed  in  bags,  fails 
and  handy  packages* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ’  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


1919  prices  will  make  other  years  look  like  50  cents 


The  1919  Pfaelzer  prices,  liberal  assortments  and  quick  money  will  take  you  off 
your  feet.  They  will  open  your  eyes.  They  will  establish  a  record,  for  we  must 
satisfy  the  tremendous  demand  for  Raw  Furs  and  we  must  have  them  quick. 
Therefore,  hurry  your  first  1919  shipment  to  the  House  of  Pfaelzer.  Write  for 
the  Pfaelzer  price  list,  but  ship  anyway.  The  House  of  Pfaelzer  will  let  you 
run  no  risk.  The  Pfaelzer  guarantee  of  top  prices  and  liberal  grading  is  your 
absolute  protection.  New  York  is  the  world’s  fur  headquarters  and  the 
House  of  Pfaelzer  is  New  York’s  leader  in  boosting  Prices  for  Raw  Furs. 


M.  F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co. 


115-123  W.  29th  Si., (Desk  17)  N.  Y. 

Members  Raw  Fur  Merchants  Assn. 


(V7Zevillo/i  freres 

SHIP  YOUR  RAW 
FURS  TO  US 

The  largest  manufacturers  of 
furs  in  the  country.  We  pay 
highest  prices,  allow  liberal 
assortment,  and  remit  all  Ex¬ 
press  or  Parcel  Post  charges. 
Prompt  payments. 

Send  us  your  name  for 


Tag  Your 


r  T  « W  T  ,  The  Raw 

ldU;E1 Fw  “,°"se 

Reliability 

H 


TO  A  SUSKIND 


Write  Now  for  Our  Price  List 

and  be  sure  to  have  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list  to  post  you  for  the  season.  It 
is  Free.  It  will  pay  you  well  to  know  our 
quotations  as  we  pay  exactly  what  we  qucpte. 
Every  shipmentreceives  our  personal  attention. 
We  hold  shipments  separate  if  requested. 

A  well  illustrated  trapper’s  guide  will  be 


mailed  free  upon  request.  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  Suskind  &  Co. 


EST.  1894 

154-156  W.  27th  S*.  New  York,  N. 


Y. 


FURS 

If  you  want  the  most  cash  for  your 
furs — in  the  quickest  time — write 
us  at  once.  We  need  all  the  Skunk, 
Muskrat,  Opossum,  Raccoon,  Fox, 
Bear,  Beaver/Lynx,  Marten  and  Mink 
furs  you  can  ship,  and  will  pay  spot 
cash  same  day  shipment  ia  received. 

HighestMarketPrice 

Our  high  prices,  fair  and  honest  grad¬ 
ings,  prompt  returns  and  fair  dealing  is 
proven  by  our  thousands  of  satisfied 
shippers  everywhere. 

One  of  the  biggest  trapping  seasons  known 
is  here.  Furs  are  in  amazing  demand  all 
over,  so  don't  be  satisfied  with  ordinary 
prices.  Ship  direct  to  Geo.  I.  Fox.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  furs  eventually  reach  the  New 
Y  or  k  Market  an  d  we  can  therefore  pay  you 
higher  prices  by  buying  direct  from  you. 

You  Get  All  Your  Money 

SbO  Tv  No  deduction  for  handling— no 
commission  charge.  On  all 
\  shipments  over  $75  we  pay 
'  you  5°,  extra  above  quoted 
prices.  Don't  ship  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  furs  to  any 
one  until  you  compare  our 
latest  special  pricelistand 
advance  information,  free 
on  request,  with  free  ship¬ 
ping  tags  and  Trappers  Guide. 

GEO.I.FOX 

The  House  That  Guarantees  Satisfaction 

215-164  W.  25th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  main  crops?  here  arc  fruits  of  all 
kinds.  Markets  arc  very  unsettled. 
Peaches  sold  from  $2  to  $3  per  bu.,  basket 
included ;  Bartlett  pears  at  3c  per  lb. ; 
apples,  some  sales,  .$5  per  bbl.,  tree  run, 
barrel  furnished  by  growers ;  dryers  and 
cider.  $1.50  to  $2  per  cwt.  Cabbage  crop 
very  poor,  many  fields  being  ruined  by 
lice.  Potatoes,  poor  crop,  $2  per  bu.  in 
home  market.  Wheat  sowing  just  com¬ 
menced.  All  kinds  of  feed  high;  Winter^ 
wheat  middlings,  $07.50 ;  barley  feed,  $70 ; 
tankage,  $120.  ^  j.  h.  w. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  have  been  good  throughout 
our  section,  but  some  have  rotted  in  the 
ground.  Farmers  have  sold  them  at  $2 
per  bu.  Corn  is  fairly  good.  The  heavy 
storm  in  July  broke  it  down,  which  pre¬ 
vented  it  from  maturing  and  makes  a  lot 
of  soft  corn.  It  is  now  being  cut.  Fann¬ 
ers  are  selling  old  corn,  shelled.  $4  per 
100  lbs.  The  farmers  have  begun  to 
I  thrash  the  wheat,  which  is  only  half  a 
crop.  Most  of  it  was  damaged  by  the 
heavy  rain.  The  seed  wheat  is  soiling  at 
$2.50  per  bu.  Oats,  like  the  wheat,  are 
much  damaged  by  the  rain;  sold  at  90c 
per  bu.  Hay  was  a  good  crop ;  not  much 
sold  in  this  section,  as  the  farmers  con¬ 
sume  it  all.  Most  of  it  is  sent  in.  Sweet 
corn  was  a  good  crop ;  the  farmers  re¬ 
ceived  $2.25  per  100 ;  they  considered  it 
the  best  paying  crop  this  season.  Lima 
beans  were  a  failure,  selling  at  $5  per  bu. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  .T.  0.  B.  W. 

We  are  situated  in  tbe  northern  tier  of 
| counties,  and  on  the  backbone  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  system,  in  the  highest  altitude, 
and  the  streams  run  from  our  locality 
into  the  three  great  systems;  therefore  we 
are  the  latest  to  harvest  of  any  locality 
in  the  State,  so  that  we  are  not  far 
enough  along  to  have  prices  settled,  only 
on  stock  and  hay.  Harvesting  all  done 
(Sept.  201  except  corn.  Thrashing  starts 
with  fairly  good  yield  of  oats.  Buck¬ 
wheat  fairly  well  filled.  Corn  for  silage 
a  good  crop.  Hay  was  a  good  crop,  $18 
pressed.  Fruit  very  light :  not  half  enough 
for  home  use.  Potatoes  looking  well,  but 
not  being  dug  yet.  Milk  supply  light 
perhaps  owing  to  the  grasshoppers,  as 
they  were  very  numerous,  but  owing  to 
the  recent  rains  they  are  becoming  greatly 
reduced.  Butter.  60  to  65c;  eggs.  42c 
Fresh  cows  selling  from  $90  to  $150. 

Potter  Co..  Pa.  T.e.n. 

The  leading  products  here  are  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes.  cabbage,  melons  and  fhmatoes.  The 
business  iu  this  neighborhood  is  trucking 
for  Ocean  City  and  Atlantic  City/  There 
are  no  large  farms  here,  but  they  keep  a 
person  ou  the  move.  Sweet  corn  has  been 
about  40c  per  doz. ;  potatoes,  $1.15  for  *4 
bu.  basket;  cabbage  from  10  to  15c;  can¬ 
taloupes.  $1;  tomatoes,  90c;  watermelons 
from  15  to  40c  apiece.  We  have  bad  fair 
prices  for  our  stuff,  but  very  short  crops 
Beans,  especially  Lima,  have  been  a  fail 
lire.  The  only  full  crop  we  have  had  is 
mosquitoes,  but  no  buyers.  The  outlool 
at  present  is  in  no  way  encouraging.  Corn 
will  be  about  a  half  crop,  sweet  potatoes 
will  be  poor,  about  half  crop  ;  white  po¬ 
tatoes  do  not  look  very  good.  R.  c.  T. 

Cape  May  Co.,  N.  J. 


^TRAP 


that 


HOLDS 


MUSKRAT 
SKUNK 
MINK,  ETC. 

Send35c 

stamps  or  money-order  for 
postpaid  sainide  of  the 

Pull,  Gnaw  &  Twist-Proof 

ft 


TRIPLE 
CLUTCH” 


HIGH  GRIP 


Trap  with  wonderful  holding 
power  Takes  a  3- way  grip, 
high  up.  that  holds  fast. 

Guaranteed  against  every 
defect  for  one  season. 

TRIUMPH  TRAP  CO..  66  W.  ELM  ST.  ONEIDA 


Send  Today  for  Free  Booklet  No.  44 

Postal  or  sample  order  brings 
‘•Trapping  Tricks.”  Tells  how. 
where,  when  to  make  sets  for  musk¬ 
rat,  skunk,  mink,  ooon,  fox,  etc. 
Fully  illustrated. 


N.  Y. 


Wheat,  $2.18  per  bu. ;  corn,  $1.15  per 
bu. ;  oiits.  80c;  potatoes,  $1.50;  eggs,  50c 
per  doz. :  butter,  65c  per  lb.  Milk  at  tbe 
skimming  stations,  with  skim-milk  back, 
$2.25  per  cwt. ;  whole  milk,  $3  per  cwt. 
The  wheat  crop  was  below  the  average  in 
the  grains,  but  a  lot  of  straw ;  oats  also 
below  the  average.  Hay  good  and  corn 
extra  good.  d.  h.  h. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 

Farming  in  this  section  of  the  country 
has  been  up-hill  work  on  account  of  ex¬ 
cessive  rains.  In  general,  hay  was  har¬ 
vested  in  pretty  good  condition  and  au 
unusually  good  crop.  Rye  was  light. 
[Very  little  wheat  raised  here.  Oat  crop 
was  very  light,  and  the  late  oats  were 
Caught  by  the  rainy  spell  and  injured  to 
some  extent.  The  farmers  have  started 
filling  their  silos.  Some  silage  corn  is 
very  good  and  some  very  poor.  Buck¬ 
wheat  seems  to  be  a  good  crop.  Potatoes 
are  medium.  The  blight  struck  the  late 
potatoes  and  they  are  now  beginning  to 
rot.  We  may  have  half  a  crop.  We  have 
no  local  market  here.  We  pay  55c  for 
butter.  For  eggs  we  receive  55c  at  the 
local  stores.  A  few  miles  away,  nearer 
the  railroad,  we  receive  68c  f<>r  the  same 
quality  of  eggs.  Potatoes,  $1.50  per  bu. 
We  receive  League  price  for  milk,  and 
sell  to  Borden’s  and  Calhoun  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany.  which  is  owned  by  the  farmers  .and 
is  rim  on  the  co-operative  plan.  Fruit  of 
all  kinds  very  scarce.  Apples  are  no  crop  : 
in  fact,  an  apple  tree  fairly  loaded  with 
fruit  is  a  curiosity.  There  will  not  be 
much  hard  cider  drank  hereabouts. 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa.  s.  l.  s. 

We  are  in  the  very  northeast  corner  of 
Ohio.  It  lias  been  very  dry  here  this 
rummer,  but  crops  are  quite  good.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  very  bare.  Corn  is  the  best  for 
three  years,  and  that  is  the  crop  we  de¬ 
pend  on  most.  There  are  many  silos. 
Buckwheat  is  ve-y  good  ;  wheat  also.  This 
is  a  dairy  county.  Many  public  sales ; 
cows  bring  from  $90  to  $225  at  these 
sales.  Milk  is  $3.25  per  cwt.  for  Sep¬ 
tember.  J.  E.  H. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 


SmokeTour  Own 

Hams.Bacon, Sausages 
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In  THIS  Smoke  House 

A  6 -Years'  Success 

Don’t  sell  all  your  hogs  and  pay  big  butcher  bills. 
Save  enough  for  your  own  use  and  smoke  hams, 
bacon,  sausages  and  fish  in  the  National  Giant  Smoke 
House.  This  wonderful  smoke  house  is  portable. 
Can  be  operated  in  and  out-doors.  Buns  on  sawdust, 
cobs  and  little  bark  for  seasoning.  The 

NATIOWALGIANI 

SMOKEHOUSE 

AND  SANITARY  STORK.  HOUSE 

is  a  great  success.  Thousands  in  use  in  U.  S.  and  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Operates  perfectly  in  every  climate. 
Made  in  3  sizes.  Fireproof.  Guaranteed.  After  smok¬ 
ing  meats,  use  for  store  house.  Absolutely  bug  and 
mite  proof.  Keeps  meat  sweet  jail  summer.  Worth 

its  price  many  times  for  this  fea-  - - 

ture  alone.  Investigate! 


GET  FREE  BOOK 

which  tells  when  to  butcher,  about 
storage,  how  smoke  house  operates, 
etc.  Book  contains  prize-winning 
recipes  for  curing  Hams.  Bacon.Sau- 
sages  and  fish  at  home.  Write  for 
book,  get  low  prices  today,  sure. 

_  PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFC.  CO. 
258  McClun  St.  Bloomington.  III. 


NOTICE 

Get  the  orig- 
inalNational 
Giant  Porta¬ 
ble  Smoke 
House. 

Beware  of 
Imitations  or 
Experiments. 


Spend 
a  cent 
before 
You 
Ship 


Before  you  ship  your  furs  elsewhere,) 
send  us  a  postal  card  for  our  price  list. 
It  will  pay  you.  Costs  only  a  cent  to  find 
out.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  prices 
we  pay.  Send  quick.  We  need  shipments 
now  and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  pelts. 


RAW  FURS 


Those  desiring  to  ship  at  once  can  do.  so  in  con 
fidence.  We  guarantee  highest  prices  and  liberal 
assortments.  Our  33  years  experience  is  your 
protection.'  r  ' 

Prices  are  soaring  high  right 
now.  This  means  we  can  pay 
you  more  than  ever .  before. 

Ship  immediately  or  send  fer J 


price  list.  Act  quick  I 

N.Sdbel.Ina  „ 

aa  west  77a  st.  ^ 

Dept  24-CNcwYork  ^  ^ 


PRICE  \ 
f  LIST  x 

FREE , 

^  WRITE  y 
^  TO-DAY 


w 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox.  ooon,  skunk,  poaaum,  ground 
hog.  rabbit,  otc.,  place  in  animal’s 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factory 
price.  Write  for  booklet.  Agent* 
wanted.  ftalio  Trnp  I\l  fg.  Co. 
Bl 8  W.  25th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIS 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  25,  1919. 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


1st  yr.  2d  yr.Wk.Tot’l 

Garret  W.  Buck.  N.  J . 

1956 

1366 

39 

2041 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1548 

1192 

33 

1623 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J . 

1474 

1245 

21 

1570 

C.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

1689 

1488 

29 

1804 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

1443 

1533 

21 

1708 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1199 

1291 

17 

D62 

George  O.  Ward,  Me . 

1459 

1381 

23 

1733 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I . 

1867 

837 

49 

1981 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

1635 

1060 

35 

1638 

Hollistou  Hill  Poul.  Fm.,Mass. 

1985 

1176 

17 

1817 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

1573 

1035 

29 

1339 

Victors.  Reicheubach,  Pa . 

1038 

,899 

24 

1365 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

1602 

1137 

30 

1513 

Wilburtlia  Poultry  Farm  N.  J.. 

1214 

994 

.  . 

997 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1447 

1245 

17 

1568 

T.  J.  Euslin.  N.  .1 . 

1302 

nil 

38 

1371 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

1854 

1272 

43 

156J 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

1445 

1173 

34 

1776 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

1044 

19 

1220 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

1123 

38 

1649 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

1598 

1288 

27 

1511 

Lnsscroit  Farm,  N.  J . 

1761 

1266 

39 

2044 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.  J . 

1485 

1215 

20 

1329 

T.  H.  Matieson  &  Son,  R.  1 . 

1410 

1090 

39 

1761 

Sunnybrook Farm,  N.  J . 

1460 

1263 

12 

1234 

H.  S.  Tuthill.  N.  J... . 

1721 

1598 

31 

1342 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Lake  Farm,  R.  I . 

1513 

1193 

23 

1291 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J  . 

1483 

1223 

28 

1376 

WUburthu  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

1253 

1069 

19 

1588 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  aud  Howland,  Vt . 

1591 

836 

37 

1316 

W.  P.  Laing,  N.  J . 

897 

919 

17 

1634 

Mrs  O.  B.  Elliott  N.  J . 

1279 

1009 

23 

1098 

B.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.  . 

1522 

964 

26 

1444 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.  J . 

1425 

1325 

3 

1504 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

1231 

25 

1338 

Etjou  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

1479 

1153 

11 

1283 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

1522 

1193 

13 

1481 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  X.  J . 

1635 

1345 

33 

1650 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.,1 . 

1966 

1275 

40 

2270 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard.  Pa.... 

1082 

891 

20 

1534 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

1451 

32 

2010 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

1704 

24 

1868 

Will  Barron,  England . 

2053 

1509 

35 

2044 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1425 

1128 

19 

1892 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1698 

1485 

18 

1544 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

1734 

1540 

21 

1895 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

1674 

1409 

19 

1650 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

1489 

33 

1816 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1649 

1362 

32 

2063 

Chits.  Daval,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

1728 

1527 

36 

1810 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.  J . 

1714 

1061 

15 

1416 

R,  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

1595 

1250 

33 

1922 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.  J . 

1772 

1438 

16 

1578 

C.  8.  Greene,  N.  J . 

1772 

1308 

26 

2168 

Wells  S.  Hastings.  Conn . 

1742 

1244 

27 

1875 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.  J . 

1277 

1089 

33 

1643 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

1622 

1373 

36 

2009 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

1527 

1141 

20 

1796 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio - 

1616 

1113 

14 

1896 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn _ 

1774 

1221 

30 

1745 

Hillview  Farm.  Mo . 

1436 

1362 

23 

1673 

Hollistou  Hill  Poul.  Fin.,  Mass. 

2114 

1489 

12 

1267 

Piueheach  Poultry  Faint,  N.  J.. 

1412 

1368 

43 

2161 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

1719 

1573 

31 

1846 

Joint  R.  Lander,  N.  J  . 

1851 

1776 

35 

1980 

Lnywell  Poultry  Fanil,  Conn... 

1867 

1243 

19 

2124 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

1755 

1619 

40 

2167 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1612 

1445 

13 

1637 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

1673 

1331 

16 

1797 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

1843 

1492 

37 

2073 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son.  N.  J . 

1851 

1464 

■)■> 

1904 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Fa . . 

1635 

1462 

38 

1812 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

1538 

28 

2078 

1  taklaml  Farm.  N.  J . 

1 655 

1239 

19 

1868 

Miss  Anna  C.  Patty,  Pa . 

1526 

1295 

13 

1759 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

1690 

29 

2158 

Riverside  F.gg  Farm.  N.  Y . 

1815 

1434 

24 

1802 

Joseph  11.  Ralston,  N.J . 

1614 

1404 

27 

1741 

Shadowhrook  Farm.  Conn . 

1630 

1243 

18 

1527 

Sloan's  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

1666 

1462 

31 

1776 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa. . . . 

1884 

1368 

20 

2157 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.J . 

1802 

1456 

5 

1864 

A  .  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

1716 

1376 

34 

1705 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1353 

1159 

8 

1735 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.J - 

1312 

1260 

27 

1813 

l'oni's  Poultry  Fanu.N.  J . 

1702 

1474 

22 

1950 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

1535 

1104 

•» 

1572 

J.  Percy  Van  Zainlt,  N.  .1 . 

2212 

1471 

30 

2085 

Shuns  and  Voegtleu,  N.J  . 

2115 

1282 

28 

1821 

1883 

1310 

28 

1925 

White  House  Poultry  Fill.,  N.  J . 

1489 

1452 

17 

1881 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

1959 

1714 

43 

1851 

VVlIlanna  Farm,  N.J . 

1915 

1559 

18 

1772 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J  . 

1896 

1462 

33 

1997 

8.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.J . 

1448 

1029 

24 

1313 

Romy  Singer,  N.J . 

1137 

1098 

22 

1750 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J . 

1407 

1293 

13 

1490 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A,  E.  Hampton.  N.J . 

1746 

1398 

20 

1851 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.J . 

1758 

1227 

5 

1693 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J . 

1754 

1288 

7 

1246 

Totals .  161875  129488  2485  171U80 


Cheapening  Poultry  Mash 

I  am  paying  $4.15  a  hundred  for  poul¬ 
try  mash.  Can  you  make  up  a  cheaper 
feed  using  the  following.  I  want  to  use 
as  few  feeds  as  possible,  but  want  a  good 
mixture : 

Cornmeal  . $4.(X) 

Bran  .  2.75 

Wheat  middlings  . 8.25 

Mixed  feeds  (mids  and  bran)..  .*>.10 

Wheat  .  4.00-4.30 


Cottonseed  meal  . 4.05 

Gluten  . 3.70 

Buckwheat  . .  5.00 

Beef  scrap  .  4  SO 

Barley  .  3.90 

Oats  .  3.05 

Connecticut.  F.  c.  B. 


An  excellent  mash  can  be  made  from 
the  feeds  that  you  mention  for  S3  59  or 
even  less.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
cornmeal.  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
ground  oats,  gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap 
could  hardly  be  improved  upon,  and.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prices  submitted,  this 
would  cost  the  above  mentioned  figure. 
If  desired  to  cheapen  it  still  further,  less 
beef  scrap  might  be  used.  Instead  of  one- 
sixth  part  beef  scrap,  one-seventh  might 
be  added  and,  by  most  po'  ltrymen  would 
be  considered  sufficient.  il.  B.  D. 


Use  of  Shrunken  Wheat 

I  enclose  sample  of  wheat.  I  can  buy 
this  wheat  for  .$1  per  bu  (measure).  It 
weighs  41  or  42  lbs  to  bushel.  I  can  buy 
old  wheat,  weighing  GO  lbs  to  bushel,  at 
$2.10.  Which  of  the  two  will  be  more 
profitable  for  me  to  buy  for  White  Leg¬ 
horn  layers,  and  why?  g.  s.  b. 

Ohio. 

This  seems  to  me  an  excellent  grade 
of  shrunken  wheat,  probably  worth  quite 
as  much,  pound  for  pound,  as  high  grade 
wheat  for  animal  feeding.  At  40  lbs.  to 
the  bushel,  it  will  cost  you  $2.50  per 
hundred,  while  the  sound  wheat  will  cost 
you  $3.50  per  hundred ;  a  clear  saving 
of  a  dollar  or  a  little  better  per  100  lbs. 
Shrunken  wheat  is  often  richer  in  pro¬ 
tein  than  wheat  of  good  quality,  and  at. 
least  equally  desirable  for  poultry  feed¬ 
ing-  M.  B.  D. 


Grain  Mixture  for  Hens 

In  what  proportions  shall  I  mix  the 
following  grains  for  hens — buckwheat, 
oats,  sunflower  seed  and  cracked  corn — 
to  make  a  good  laying  feed.  Should  I 
buy  something  else?  I  have  just  begun 
in  the  hen  business  and  raised  these 
grains  for  them  this  year.  j.  n.  T. 

New  York. 

Your  home-grown  grains  will  furnish 
the  scratch  grain  that  you  need,  and 
they  might  be  mixed  in  equal  parts  of 
corn  and  buckwheat,  to  which  could  be 
added  as  much  oats  as  the  hens  will 
consume  without  waste  and  a  little  sun¬ 
flower  seed.  Exact  proportions  are  not 
essential,  but  the  corn  and  buckwheat  will 
be  relished  by  the  hens,  the  oats  are  good 
so  far  as  the  hens  will  eat  them,  and  the 
sunflower  seed  may  be  added  in  small 
quantities  as  a  relish.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  have  the  corn  cracked,  each  hen 
carries  her  own  mill.  In  addition  to 
these  whole  grains,  you  should  provide 
a  mash  of  ground  grains.  Equal  parts 
by  weight  of  cornmeal.  ground  oats,  wheat 
middlings,  wheat  bran,  gluten  feed,  ground 
buckwheat  and  beef  scrap  might  be  used, 
or  the  ground  buckwheat  might  be  omitted 
and  the  beef  scrap  correspondingly  re¬ 
duced  in  amount  to  make  about'  one- 
seventh  of  the  mixture.  This  mash  dry 
and  kept  in  hoppers  open  to  the  fowls  ail 
of  the  time  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
feeding  night  and  morning  of  as  much  of 
the  mixed  whole  grain  as  the  hens  will 
readily  clean  up.  Grit,  crushed  oyster 
shell  and  green  or  vegetable  food  should 
also  be  provided.  yj.  b.  d. 


Building  a  Poultry  Plant 

We  have  bought  35  acres  and  will  move 
this  fall.  W e  shall  build  an  incubator 
for  about  20.000  eggs,  and  henhouses  to 
house  1.000  I-reghorns.  Would  you  advise 
us  to  have  aH  of  our  hens  under  one  roof? 
io-i  build  12  colony  houses  about 

12x14  ft.  Will  you  please  give  us  the 
names  of  experiment  poultry  stations  that 
have  bulletins  ou  poultry  equipment?  We 
will  build  about  from  20  to  22  ft  wide 
and  from  100  to  200  ft.  long.  Will  have 
a  shed  roof.  We  want  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  we  can  get  before  we  build. 

Ohio.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM. 

The  question  of  one  or  more  buildings 
is  largely  one  of  convenience  ;  1,000  hens 
under  one  roof  can  be  cared  for  more 
easily  than  if  they  were  scattered  through 
several  buildings,  and  the  one  building 
can  be  divided  into  as  many  compart¬ 
ments  as  are  desired.  The  practice  upon 
large  plants,  however,  is  to  carry  flocks 
of  at  least  several  hundred  fowls  together. 
The  colony  houses  should  be  so  built  that 
they  can  be  moved  by  team  from  one  part 
of  the  plant  to  another. 

The  State  Experiment  Stations  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  New’ 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Storrs,  Conn.,  and 
probably  your  own  at  Wooster,  publish 
valuable  bulletins  upon  poultry  buildings. 
You  will  fiud  a  variety  of  ideas  in  the 
bulletins  and  will  do  well  to  compare 
them  and  then  use  your  own  judgment  as 
to  what  is  best  adapted  to  your  needs. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Geese 

I  a  in  a  "city  person,”  just  starting  in 
with  poultry  and  a  small  garden,  about 
an  acre.  We  intend  to  branch  out  a  little 
when  we  have  learned  more.  We  have 
done  well  with  everything  except  some 
geese.  I  started  with  nine  baby  geese, 
took  good  care  of  them  according  to  the 
instructions  in  the  Government  booklet. 
All  did  well  hut  three  ;  they  ate  well  like 
the  rest,  but  one  at  a  time  got.  lame,  then 
the  wing  ou  the  same  side  would  droop, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  goose  would  lie 
down  and  die.  1  have  lost  three  that  way. 
The  other  six  are  big,  husky  fellows,  but 
the  other  morning  I  noticed  one  wing 
droopiug  on  one.  It  has  not  become  any 
worse,  hut  I  would  like  to  know  if  you 
could  give  me  the  cause  and  remedy  for 
this.  I  feed  them  once  a  day;  at  night  I 
throw  them  scratch  feed,  the  same  as  the 
chickens :  let  them  out  to  grass  all  day, 
and  provide  fresh  water  for  them.  I 
would  also  like  to  hear  from  someone  who 
has  raised  turkeys  in  a  small  way.  I 
would  like  to  start  with  a  few  next  Spring. 
We  have  plenty  of  room  for  them  to  range, 
as  the  nearest  house  to  me  is  about  one- 
fourth  mile.  MRS.  F.  S. 

New  York. 

The  cause,  or  causes,  of  this  lameness 
or  paralysis  in  chicks  are  obscure.  A  re¬ 
cent  discussion  in  the  poultry  department 
of  Snc  England  Farms,  however,  revealed 


the  belief  of  some  experienced  poultrymen 
that  intestinal  worms  in  large  numbers 
were  responsible  for  the  numerous  cases 
of  leg  weakness  and  loss  of  use  of  other 
muscles  that  so  often  occur  in  apparently 
healthy  flocks.  If  this  is  true  of  chicks 
it  is  also  quite  likely  true  of  goslings,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  you  hold  a  careful 
post  mortem  upon  a  dead  gosling,  exam¬ 
ining  the  interior  of  the  intestinal  tract 
for  the  presence  of  worms  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  cause  clogging  or  other  serious 
results.  If  worms  of  any  sort  are  present 
in  any  considerable  numbers,  you  will 
have  no  trouble  iu  finding  them.  A  stand¬ 
ard  remedy  for  worms  is  a  teaspoonful  or 
more  of  turpentine,  either  given  alone  or 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  some  oil. 
This  can  most  readily  be  given  through  a 
soft  rubber  catheter  passed  carefully  down 
to  the  bird’s  crop.  A  small  glass  syringe 
may  be  used  to  hold  the  turpentine  and 
inject  it  through  the  catheter.  M.  B.  d. 


Warts  On  Teats 


Is  there  anything  you  can  suggest  that 
will  cure  warts  ou  a  cowt’s  teats?  I  have 
a  young  heifer,  and  one  of  her  teats  is 
covered  with  them,  which  makes  it  hard 
to  milk.  IT.  A.  S. 

Connecticut. 

Twice  daily  freely  apply  a  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  (baking  soda)  eon* 
taining  all  that  hot  water  will  dissolve. 
This  is  termed  a  saturated  solution  and 
it  has  been  found  fully  more  effective  than 
best  castor  oil,  which  commonly  is  applied 
to  remove  wart.s  on  a  cow’s  teats.  Snip 
off  warts  that  have  narrow  necks,  a  few 
at  a  time,  and  next  day  apply  a  little 
pine  tar,  but  such  treatment  tends  to 
make  the  teat  sore,  unless  the  work  is 
judiciously  done. 


Swollen  Knees 


I  have  a  cow  that  has  a  large  swelling 
on  both  knees.  Her  legs  are  not  stiff  iu 
the  knee.  What  can  I  do  to  Temove 
swelling?  h.  a.  w. 

Maine. 

We  assume  that  the  swellings  are  soft 
and  therefore  filled  with  serum.  If  so 
they  have  resulted  from  bruising  upon  the 
floor  or  manger  in  the  stable.  This  fre¬ 
quently  happens  when  stanchioned  cows 
kneel  and  reach  for  feed  in  the  alleyway. 
The  popular  treatment  among  cowmen  is 
to  run  a  tape  seton  down  through  the 
cyst  or  sac.  smear  the  tape  with  turpen¬ 
tine  or  blistering  salve  and  pull  it  up  and 
down  several  times  a  day  to  cause  a  flow 
of  serum.  The  tape  must  be  renewed 
once  a  week,  until  discharge  ceases.  It  is 
much  better,  however,  to  have  the  sac 
opened  at  its  lowest  part,  the  serum  and 
clots  of  blood  or  fibrin  removed,  partitions 
or  adhesions  broken  down  and  tincture  of 
iodine  injected  by  the  surgeon.  Afterward 
he  will  pack  the  cavity  with  antiseptic 
gauze  or  oakum  saturated  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  apply  a  bandage.  The  paek- 
insr  should  then  be  renewed  once  daily 
until  it  no  longer  can  be  inserted.  A  tag 
of  the  oakum  is  left  hanging  out  of  the 
wound  to  serve  as  a  drain. 


For  Sale— 60  Colonies  Italian  Bees 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

WE  ARE  offering  at  attractive  prices  a  very 
fine  lot  of  early  hatched  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Breeding  Cockerels  of  the  same  blood  lines  as  our 
Vineland  PenlNo.  54  which  has  an  official  record 
of  2,168  eggs  at  the  end  of  the  47th  week  and 
which  is  the  highest  Leghorn  pen  in  the  three  East¬ 
ern  Egg  Laying  Contest  at  this  time.  Also  200  May 
hatched  pullets  of  same  breeding  at  $2.50  each. 

Lakewood  Leghorn  Farm 

C.  S.  Greene,  Prop. 

LAKEWOOD,  -  NEW  JERSEY 

WhiteLeghorn  Hens$i.75 

Two  hundred  choice  birds  left  from  dock  of  one 
thousand.  Wyckoff  strain.  Selling  out  entirely. 

C.  1.  HEEK.ES,  Royal  Oak,  Talbot  Co.,  Maryland 


FOR  SALE 


100  year-old  S.  C.  W. 
„  .  ^  .  Leghorn  hens, Wyckoff 

Strain,  &.00  each.  j.  M.  CASE.  Gllboa,  N.  Y. 

White LsghornPullets 


Light  Brahma®. 

FOREST  FARM.  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  forest  h 

SR  W  I  oohnrn  Yearlings, «:  ru nets.  SJ.50.  Heavy  lav 
n.LSgllUIII  ing  strain.  EL  BRITON  FARM,  Darlington,  Md, 

AREYOU  SATISFIED 

With  the  amount  of  eggs  your  Leghorns  are  producing  i 
If  not.  we  can  send  you  some  that  will  satisfy  you.  Our 
birds  are  pure  BARRON  Leghorns  bred  from  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  trap-nested  and  pedigreed  stock.  We  have 
several  hundred  early  hatched  pedigreed  cockerels  bred 
from  carefully  selected  trap-nested  hens  with  records 
from  175  to  268.  Priced  according  to  pedigree  and  quality. 
All  stock  guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 

SALE  Choice  Rose  Comb  Anconas 

Cockerels.  Sheppard  Strain.  «S4  Each. 

ALLEN  H.  DAVIS  -  Newman,  New  York 

Blue  Andalusian  Cockerels 

From  Hens  That  Do  Lay,  S3. 

I).  S.  REDNER,  Forest  of  Dean,  Fort  Montgomery,  N.Y. 

Light  Brahma  Hans,  $3  aacb  iCAJWSEW. 


GERMOZONE  Stock  Remedy 

For  Poultry,  Pigeon*.  Dogs,  Cats,  Rabbits,  Parrots,  Canary  and 
other  birds  or  pet  animals,  Germozone  is  a  universal  and  safe 
remedy;  for  eolds,  snuffles,  roup,  sore  throat,  loss  of  voice  or  sing¬ 
ing,  influenza,  bowel  trouble,  distemper  .sore  eyes  or  ears,  canker, 
gleet,  loss  of  fur  or  feathers,  sores,  wounds,  skin  disease,— or  other 
affections  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

“My  hens  have  never  done  so  well  as  this  year  and  haven’t 
lost  a  single  chick”— Mrs  Flora  Kapple,  Walker,  la.  “Simply 
grand  for  rabbits  ’*— L.W.  Browning.  Boone.  Ia.  “Cannot  praise 
Germozone  enough.  I  use  it  for  chickens,  stock  and  household” 
••Mrs.  Win.  Hoeppel,  Hugo.  Okla.  “My  bird  puppus  don’t 
know  what  distemper  is  and  I  never  had  such  good  success 
before  with  chicks’’— Curly  Smith.  Kennett.  Mo. 

Germozone  is  sold  by  most  drug,  seed  and  poultry  supply  dealers, 
or  mailed  postpaid  in  25c,  75c  and  $1.50  packages  from  Omaha. 
Book  on  treatment  of  diseases  free  with  each  package. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Dept.  463  OMAHA,  HEB. 


RABBITS 


48  Prize  Winners  Up  To  This  Date  in  1919 

I  created  over  one  thousand  new  fanciers  and  breed¬ 
ers  in  1919,  selling  them  honest  foundation  stock. 

R.  R.  Belgians,  Flemish  Giants, 
Dutch,  English  and  American  Blues 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  start  right.  As 
the  offspring  of  quality  is  more  likely  to  produce 
quality  than  is  the  offspring  of  poor  stock. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 


JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Registrar  of  the  N.  B.  and  F.  Ass.  of  A. 
DEPT.  A 

428  Highland  Ave.  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 


BABBITS — I  leg.  Siberian  and  Flemisn  crossed  roting.  for 
n  sale,  cheap.  Stamp.  MAKtisKET  WOOD,  lllpley,  Maine 

Belgian  Flemish  Giants 

Breeding  and  yonng  stock.  Also  some  Guinea  pies. 

F1NKE  RABBIT  FARM  .  Ravena,  N.Y. 

Must  Sell  my  Entire  Stock  JtfKf  JftySSj 

Breeding  does  and  young:  stock.  Write  your  wants. 
BRUOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

if  RorlnppH  Prinac  Young  and  old.  Belgian  Hares, 
Ml  nOUUbBU  r  rices  New  Zealand  Reds,  Flemish  Giants 
P*KS.  Price  list  and  circular  for  stamps. 

N.  SPOOR,  -  -  Ravena,  New  York 


Belgian  Hares  Flemish  Giant  huckt,  ex 

■  — - - —  ti  n  fine,  large  health; 

bmos.  ohi,  $5  perpair:  $8  for  trio.  Orderfron 
this  adv.  or  enclose  stamp  for  further  information 

Mrs.  C.  R.  WATERMAN.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Worcester.  N  Y 


BELGIAN  HARES— Rufus  Reds— Bred  Does 
$5.00;  Bucks  $3.00:  Youngsters  $3  00  Pair.  $5.00 
Trio.  STANLEY  STEINER,  AKRON,  N.  Y. 

For  SaJe-BLACK  SIBERIAN  HARES  4toucnf 

only.  Apply  W.  J.  WHEBLE,  424  Princeton  Rd.,  Fitchburg,  Mats, 


POULTRY 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  cockerels,  pu  net  sand 


imported  direct  witli  records.  E. 


n*  for  snle  from  stock 

E.  LEWIS.  Apalacbin,  M.  Y. 


For  Sale-White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  hatched, 

from  Tom  Barron  ( English  strain.)  Vigorous  stock.  $3.50 
each.  W.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  R.  5«.  l,  Lexington,  Va. 


Cockerels 


from  frap-nented  stock.  8.  C.  and 

!.  C.  Reds.  White  flr  £7 _ $-1  A 

.eghornn  .  .  vw  v*  vlv 

Winning  Reds  at  Storrs.  1918.  Now  leading  R.  C» 

Reus  at  Delaware.  GLENHOPE  FARM,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

Free  descriptive  circular.  A  discount  of  25%  on  all 
orders  for  eggs  and  chicks  for  spring  delivery  re¬ 
ceived  by  us  before  January  1st,  1920. 

SUSSEX  FARM,  R.  R.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


Tnnlniioa  finoeo  Trio>  Gander  and  two  Geese,  S12, 
I  OU1OUS0  U8886  E.  A.  BENNETT,  5LuVAS(jtjA.v,  N.  J. 


Bred  to  Lay  White  Rock  Pullets 

12  now  laying,  including  2nd  pen,  at  Barnstable, 
$60.  12  to  lay  Oct.  15th,  with  2nd  cockerel,  $48. 
25  to  lay  Nov.  lst-15,  875.  Cockerels.  86  each. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM  -  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 


BARRED  ROCKS.  Some  selected  well-barred  cockerels  for  sale,  bred 
from  pen*  headed  by  pedigreed  male  bird*  from  292  to  27-i-e?c 
hens.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  C.  W.  I  H.  J.  Eckkart,  Shohola,  P*. 


Full  Blooded  Barred  Rock 

cock  and  cockerels  from  82.50  to  85. 

Mrs.  PEARL  CUDDEBACK  -  Skaneateles,  New  York 


65  Choice  Imperial  Ringlet  B.  P.  Rock  Cockerels 

85,  810  and  825  each.  Exhibition  specimens. 
Ancona  and  Utility  B.  P.  Rock  Pullets.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  C0.t  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


ForSalo-T£J;"y  Oak  Hill  Estate 

consisting  of  4  contest  pens,  250  yearling  hens.  19 
cocks,  36  cockerels,  10  pullets.  Must  be  disposed  of 
by  November  1st.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 
Oak  Httj,  Estate  -  Uniontown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Barron  Strain.  Farm  raised.  April  hatched. 
Write  for  prices. 

ALDEN  NODINE,  Ravena,  New  York 


Tom  Barron's  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  *siSa 

Individually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  200-278 
eirgs.  Flock  hatched  from  dams  with  records  160-198 
eggs.  Circular.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Odessa,  N.  Y , 


100  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chickens  L5H“°@  ^;for 


50. 


W ,  J.  IIAHN,  Carrie  Painl  Finn,  Glen  Cove,  L  I,,  X.  Y^ 


Trap  Nest 
Records 


\)UE  have  had  printed 
'  ’  on  cardboard  1144x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 

W  F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


1524 


lb*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Cold  Storage  for  Vegetables 

I  have  a  furnace  in  cellar,  and  it  heats 
up  so  apples  and  potatoes  will  not  keep. 
Can  you  give  me  an  idea  to  build  a  cold 
storage  ?  ^  I.  M.  Q. 

Manchester  Green,  Conn. 

The  simplest  plan  for  storage  of  vege¬ 
tables,  when  room  in  the  cellar  will  per¬ 
mit,  is  to  partition  off  a  part  of  the  cellar 
space,  and,  if  possible,  have  an  outside 
window  that  can  be  opened  into  the  vege¬ 
table  room.  By  leaving  this  window  at 
least  partly  open,  except  when  weather 
is  too  cold,  the  storage  room  can  be  kept 
at  a  low  temperature  regardless  of  that 
in  the  furnace  room.  The  partition  used 
need  not  be  of  stone  or  brick,  as  matched 
stuff  will  make  an  airtight  wall  and  one 
through  which  the  heat  will  not  pass.  If 
the  cellar  does  not  extend  under  the 
whole  house,  it  may  be  continued  beneath 
another  room,  and  the  additional  space 
thus  gained  used  for  vegetable  storage, 
this  space  to  be  partitioned  off  from  the 
furnace  room  as  above  suggested. 

M.  B.  D. 


Arrangement  of  Heating  System 

My  house  has  box  hall  and  is  now  heat¬ 
ed  with  two  stoves,  the  pipes  of  which 
pass  through  the  ceilings  and  into  chim¬ 
neys  in  second  floor.  There  are  9-ft.  ceil¬ 
ings  on  first  floor,  and  22  in.  above  doors 
on  first  floor.  Would  two-pipe  heater 
be  available,  with  one  .  pipe  to  each  of 
rooms  on  first  floor,  getting  circulation  via 
old  pipe  holes  in  floor  or  ceiling,  or  would 
a  single-pipe  heater  under  living  room 
(northwest  corner)  be  better?  Would 
you  advise  a  separate  cold-air  intake  type, 
other  than  the  return  reheated  air  style? 

Somerville,  N.  J.  L.  m.  h. 

The  single-pipe  heaters  are  proving 
very  satisfactory  where  used,  one  in  my 
own  house  having  given  good  service  for 
two  seasons.  I  would  suggest  having  an 
agent  of  the  manufacturer  visit  the  house, 
however,  and  give  a  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  heating  before  installing  one.  There 
are  a  number  of  things,  such  as  exposure, 
direction  of  prevailing  cold  winds,  char¬ 
acter  of  the  building,  etc.,  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  it  is  well  to  have  advice  from 
someone  interested  and  on  the  spot.  Your 
diagram  shows  an  unusual  plan,  only  two 
very  large  rooms  upon  the  first  floor  and 
a  single  small  door  connecting  them.  My 
preference  would  be  a  heater  beneath  the 
hallway  with  a  short  hot-air  pipe  to  each 
room;  the  cold-air  flue  to  connect  with  a 
register,  either  in  the  hallway  or  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  main  living  room. 

Without  pipes  to  the  second  floor,  you 
would  get  only  such  heat  as  would  rise 
through  registers  from  the  warmed  rooms 
below,  but,  if  these  rooms  are  used  only 
for  sleeping  purposes,  that  would  probably 
be  sufficient.  M.  B.  D. 


Cheap  Device  for  Lifting  Water 

On  page  133S  T.  J.  C.,  Illinois,  in¬ 
quires  for  a  cheap  way  to  raise  water 
from  a  creek  for  irrigation  purposes.  I 
would  like  to  give  my  idea  for  his  benefit, 
if  he  has  fall  and  water  enough  to  do  the 
work,  and  for  others  who  might  utilize 
it.  The  idea  is  an  undershot  wheel  with 
boards  nailed  across  to  engage  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  stream,  and  buckets  fastened 
around  one  of  the  rims  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  size  and  number  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  wheel  and  stream.  The 
way  it  works  is  thus:  The  current  en¬ 
gages  the  floats  on  the  wheel ;  it  revolves  ; 
the  buckets  dip  up  the  water  and  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  top,  or  near  the  top,  when  the 
filled  buckets  begin  to  empty  into  a  flume 
whence  it  is  carried  to  the  laud.  The 
flume  has  to  be  set  below  the  top  of  the 
wheel,  and  far  enough  away  to  clear  the 
buckets,  which  are  set  angling  to  throw 
the  water  away,  and  allow  them  to  clear 
the  flume.  The  wheel  and  buckets  may 
be  cheap  affairs,  as  ordinarily  there  is  no 
great  strain  on  them. 

These  wheels  are  common  in  the  East. 
I  understand.  When  I  was  a  young  fel¬ 
low.  living  in  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  I  used 
often  to  visit  a  relative  at  Wadsworth, 
where  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  crosses 
the  Truckee  River,  and  this  relative  had 
a  garden  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  one 
of  these  wheels  for  irrigation ;  it  was  a 
cheap  affair,  but  it  did  the  business.  By 
the  judicious  use  of  some  rocks  he  tolled 
a  part  of  the  current  close  to  shore  and 
raised  about  as  much  water  as  a  farm 
would  need.  A  few  miles  below,  towards 
Pyramid  Lake,  was  a  ranch  where  there 
were  three  of  these  wheels  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  make,  one  below  the  other,  lifting 
water  day  and  night.  Of  course  the  wheel 
will  have  to  be  of  a  diameter  sufficient 
to  throw  the  water  on  the  flume. 

Florida.  frank  howard. 

A  current  wheel,  or  what  is  called  a 
“Chinese  wheel,”  a  device  frequently  used 
in  the  West,  will  solve  the  problem  of 
your  correspondent,  T.  ,T.  C.  This  is  an 
ordinary  paddle-wheel  with  buckets  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  rim  on  the  side  next  the 
shore.  It  is  suspended  on  a  frame  so 
that  the  water  just  covers  the  paddles. 
The  current  turns  the  wheel  and  the 
buckets,  as  the  wheel  revolves,  empty  into 
a  box  from  which  the  water  is  led  to  the 
ground  to  be  irrigated.  The  whole  thing 
can  be  homemade.  The  buckets  may  be 
of  wood  or  old  tin  cans,  uailed  to  the  rim 
of  the  wheel.  Of  course,  if  the  current 
is  very  slow,  the  delivery  will  not  be 


great.  It  can  be  made  cheaply,  and  once 
installed,  there  is  practically  no  expense 
of  operation.  j.  h.  d. 

New  York. 


Another  Rabbit  Trap 

On  page  273  I  saw  a  box  trap  for  rab¬ 
bits,  so  I  am  sending  you  a  drawing  of  a 
boy’s  rabbit  trap  I  saw  a  few  years  ago. 
It  worked  well.  When  the  rabbit  puts  his 
feet  on  the  false  floor  to  reach  the  bait  he 


shuts  the  door  behind  him,  as  you  can  aee 
by  the  illustration. 

The  box  is  3  ft.  long  and  8x10  in.,  nar¬ 
row  side  down  ;  2  is  the  false  floor,  held 
up  by  spring ;  3,  elbow  to  pull  trigger ;  4, 
spring  from  window  shade  roller ;  5,  wire 
from  elbow  to  trigger ;  6,  trigger  to  hold 
up  door ;  7,  door  fastened  by  nails  through 
box ;  8,  screen  end  of  box ;  9,  wire  hook 
to  hold  bar.  A.  B. 

Portland,  Ore. 


must  be  some  three  inches  high.  And  how 
about  worms  that  are  found  on  asphalt- 
paved  squares  in  a  city?  But,  of  course, 
there  may  be  a  crack  somewhere.  To 
quote  from  Mr.  Herrick’s  reply :  “We 
must  conclude  that  they  cannot  originate 
nor  live  in  the  air,  and  therefore  cannot 
rain  down  from  the  sky.” 

It  was  some  25  years  ago.  I  was  a 
boy  on  a  Massachusetts  farm.  A  hard 
thunder  shower  was  under  way,  and  1 
was  at  the  window  watching  the  pouring 
rain.  My  grandfather  and  my  elder 
brother  were  standing  in  the  doorway  of 
the  “shop”  across  the  yard.  Something 
large  and  black  was  seen  to  strike  the 
ground,  bound  into  the  air,  roll  over  and 
over  and  come  to  rest  in  a  puddle.  I  can 
remember  seeing  my  grandfather,  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  dash  out  and  secure  this 
meteoric  visitant.  It  proved  to  be  a  box 
turtle,  some  five  inches  in  diameter,  alive 
and  in  good  condition.  It  was  kept  as  a 
curiosity  for  a  few  days,  and  then  liber¬ 
ated  in  a  nearby  stream. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  turtle 
originated  in  the  air,  but  I  am  sure  it 
must  have  lived  there  for  a  time,  how¬ 
ever  short,  and,  having  seen  a  five-inch 
turtle  descend  in  that  manner,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  an  angleworm  to  do  like¬ 
wise;  although  possibly  it  rains  earth¬ 
worms  about  as  often  as  it  does  turtles. 

Massachusetts.  L.  u.  i\ 
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wooden  tub  or  bari*el  before  giving  them 
the  salt  bath,  and  the  water  must  have 
some  growing  water  plants  to  keep  the 
fish  in  good  health.  If  your  correspond¬ 
ent  cannot  do  any  better,  go  or  send  to 
the  nearest  pond  or  brook  and  get  some 
fine-leaved  plants,  and  give  the  fish  a 
quantity  at  once,  and  if  they  are  not  too 
far  gone  they  may  survive.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  found  the  parasitic  Mime  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  fish  diseases  to  cure. 
Plenty  of  aquatic  plants  is  the  best  and 
only  remedy,  as  they  furnish  oxygen  to 
the  water,  and  fish  cannot  remain  long 
without  it  if  any  quantity  is  kept. 

New  Jersey.  h.  w.  hales. 


A  Turtle  that  “Rained  Down” 

The  reply  by  Mr.  Herrick  to  question, 
“Do  Angleworms  ‘Rain  Down,’  ”  on  page 
1304,  is  very  good,  and  a  statement  of 
facts,  although  noting  the  size  of  worms 
mentioned  in  II.  F.  A.’s  letter,  it  does 
seem  like  some  stunt  for  a  1^-in.  worm 
to  kick  itself  over  the  rim  of  a  dish  that 


Care  of  Goldfish 

Seeing  on  page  1342  that  a  correspond¬ 
ent  is  losing  his  goldfish,  I  write  to  say 
that  I  have  kept  them  many  years,  and 
now  have  about  150  in  an  outdoor  tank. 
Your  correspondent  has  too  many  fish  for 
an  ordinary  tub,  as  is  shown  by  their 
gasping  for  air.  Another  fact  is  that  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  is  poisonous  to  fish,  and  is 
accentuated  when  salt  is  added  to  the  wa¬ 
ter.  as  a  galvanic  action  is  then  set  up. 
The  fish  should  be  removed  to  a  clean 


Storing  Canna  Roots 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  keep  Canna 
tubers  through  the  Winter?  I  have  some 
very  beautiful  bronze-leaved  Caunas  that 
I  am  anxious  to  keep  over.  I  have  never 
had  success  in  wintering  them  in  the 
cellar;  either  they  would  dry  up  or  die 
or  else  they  would  rot.  F.  M.  S. 

Holland,  N.  Y. 

Die  the  roots  after  the  tops  have  been 
killed  by  frost,  and  have  dried  for  two  or 
three  days  after  the  frosting.  Let  the 
roots  dry  well ;  do  not  shake  off  all  the 
earth,  but  let  some  of  the  soil  cling  to 
them.  Store  them  on  shelves,  in  a  cellar 
that  will  keep  potatoes.  The  chief  causes 
of  trouble  are  too  much  warmth  before 
settled  cold  weather,  or  too  much 
moisture.  If  they  do  not  retain  much 
earth  throw  a  thin  covering  of  dry  soil 
over  them.  This  is  always  a  wise  pre¬ 
caution  with  the  improved  large-flowered 
kinds,  which  are  harder  to  keep  than 
older  sorts. 


“So  the  doctor  told  you  to  go  to  a 
warmer  climate.  What  was  the  nature 
of  the  trouble  you  consulted  him  about?” 
“I  went  there  to  collect  a  bill.” — Credit 
Lost. 


'Fairbanks  - Morse 
'Z'Fngine  with 
"Bosch  Magneto 


Farm  Engine  Supremacy 

THE  famous  “Z”  Engine  and  the  b.'sch  high  tension,  oscillating  magneto 
combine  to  make  the  one  SUPREME  farm  engine.  ^  The  dependability 
of  the  Bosch  in  delivering  a  steady  succession  of  hot,  intensive  sparks  is  vtell 
known  and  adds  the  one  possible  betterment  to  the  “Z” — always  recognized 
as  America’s  foremost  farm  engine.  5  Call  on  your  *Z”  Engine  dealer  and 
see  the  result  of  this  newest  combination — FAIRBANKS-MORSE  *  Z** 
WITH  BOSCH  MAGNETO.  5iOver  200  Bosch  Service  Stations  assist 
our  dealers  in  delivering  maximum  engine  service.  5  Prices  —  1  A  H.  P.,  $75.00 
— 3  H.  P.,  $125.00 — 6  H.  P.,  $200.00 — all  F.  O.  B.  Factory. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  (3 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Things  in  Crawford  County.  Pa.,  are 
going  nicely.  The  corn  crop  is  on  the 
average  extra  good,  considering  the  late 
planting.  The  oat  crop  turned  out  very 
poorly.  No  frosts  in  this  locality  as  yet. 
No  apples;  F.  K.  w. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

These  apples  are  doing  well  for  us  in 
our  10-year-old  orchard :  Transparent, 
Duchess,  Wolf  River,  McIntosh,  Stay  man. 
Transparent  is  a  specialist’s  apple.  Don’t 
plant  it  unless  you  will  have  time  in  July 
and  early  August  for  thinning  and  two 
pickings.  The  others,  following  in  order, 
make  three  months  of  apple  harvest.  Stay- 
man  is  certainly  a  great  Winter  apple 
here ;  hears  early,  large  as  Baldwin,  good 
color,  highest  quality,  keeps  till  April,  and 
the  tree  is  of  good  habit,  very  hardy  and 
productive.  Who  has  fruited  Pride  of  the 
Hudson  for  market?  c.  ECKERSON. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Apple  Market  Situation 

The  Northwestern  boxed  apple  crop  is 
the  largest  on  record  and  of  excellent 
average  grade.  The  Eastern  barrel  apple 
crop  is  the  lightest  in  recent  years  aud  in¬ 
cludes  much  low-grade  stock.  Prices 
started  25c  to  50c  higher  than  last  year 
for  box  apples,  and  $1  to  $2  higher  for 
best  barrel  stock.  Export  demand  is 
likely  to  be  active,  but  Canada’s  large 
crop  will  supply  a  very  considerable  sur¬ 
plus  for  shipment  to  Europe  and  to  our 
own  markets.  A  tariff  of  10c;  per  bu. 
on  imports  to  this  country  may  not  prove 
a  serious  barrier  when  apple  prices  are 
high.  At  present,  prices  in  leading  Cana¬ 
dian  cities  are  nearly  as  high  as  in  the 
leading  markets  of  this  country.  Demand 
for  apples  in  leading  markets  has  been 
fairly  active. 

The  commercial  crop,  including  the 
product  of  large  orchards  but  not  includ¬ 
ing  large  amount  of  fruit  produced  in 
small  farm  and  home  orchards,  is  about 
one-third  of  Ike  total  production.  It  is 
reported  chiefly  from  41  States,  of  which 
32  ship  mostly  barrel  apples,  and  nine, 
chiefly  in  the  Northwest,  ship  box  apples. 
The  box  crop  has  increased  in  recent 
years,  while  the  barrel  crop  has  no  niore 
than  held  its  own.  In  1916,  the  estimated 
commercial  barrel  crop  was  19,102,000 
barrels,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates,  and  the  box  erop_17.- 
871,000  boxes,  equal  to  about  5,957.000 
barrels.  This  year,  the  barrel  crop  is 
12.S5O.O0O  barrels,  while  the  box  crop  is 
30.675,000  boxes,  equivalent  to  more  than 
10.04)6,000  barrels. 

The  barrel  crop  reached  a  high  point 
of  production  in  1896.  and  again  in  1914 
and  1916;  the  present  barrel  crop  is  the 
lowest  in  recent  years.  The  box  apple 
crop  has  increased  greatly  each  year,  ex¬ 
cel)!  1917,  and  the  present  estimated  crop 
is  the  largest.  As  the  box  apple  section 
is  in  the  extreme  Northwest  and  ltockj 
Mountain  States,  the  center  of  heaviest 
commercial  apple  production  has  been 
moving  westward.  In  1916  aud  1917 
Washington  was  by  far  the  heaviest  ship¬ 
ping  State.  New  York  recovered  lirsr 
place  in  1918,  but  probably  it  will  be  led 
by  Washington  this  season,  the  estimated 
commercial  crop  being  over  double  that 
of  New  York.  In  1916  New  York  was 
approaehed  in  output  by  West  Virginia, 
which  shipped  8.100  cars,  compared  with 
10,210  from  New  York.  In  191.7  Illinois 
shipped  5,544  cars,  compared  with  5.867 
from  New  York.  Virginia  also  approached 
the  volume  of  New  York  shipments  in 
1917  with  4,589  cars. 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated 
commercial  yield  this  year  ami  tin*  crop  of 
three  previous  years,  expressed  in  bar¬ 
rels.  thousands  (000)  being  omitted  from! 


the  commercial  crop,  often  foreshadow 
in  a  general  way  values  reached  for  the 
late  kinds.  Hales  of  late  varieties  in 
early  Fall  are  chiefly  for  future  delivery 
and  indicate  buyers’  ideas  of  the  prob¬ 
able  course  of  the  market  rather  'than 
actual  market  conditions  at  the  time. 
West  Virginia  Yorks  were  selling  for 
future  delivery  in  mid-September  at  $6- 
.$6.50  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b.,  shipping  points 
in  producing  sections.  A  few  sales  in 
consuming  markets  of  poorly  colored 
stock  ranged  $4.50-$4.75,  which  may  be 
compared  with  sales  at  corresponding 
time  last  year,  ranging  $4-$4.50  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  points,  and  $4-$5  in  consum¬ 
ing  markets.  Early  sales  of  Winter  kinds 
in  New  Ynrk  State  producing  sections 
were  reported  at.  $4-$5.50  orchard  run, 
compared  with  $4-$4.50  quoted  at  corre¬ 
sponding  time  last  year  for  A  21/-,  leading 
Winter  varieties.  A  few  sales  of  New 
York  Greenings  in  New  York  City  ami 
Philadelphia  in  mid-September  this  sea¬ 
son  ranged  $6-$7. 

New  York  State  Fall  varieties,  chiefly 
Wealthies  A  2*4,  have  sold  this  season 
at  $6.50  f.  o.  b.  and  $7-$S  in  consuming 
markets,  compared  with  $4.50-$5  f.  o.  b. 
and  $4.25-$7  in  consuming  markets  a 
year  ago,  and  with  $4-$5.75  in  consuming 
markets  in  1917,  aud  $2.75-$5.25  in  mid- 
September,  1916.  The  leading  Canadian 
wholesale  market  range  at  that  time  was 
$6-$7.50  per  barrel  for  Wealthies  and 
Oldenburgs,  compared  with  $3.50-$4.50  a 
year  ago.  A  few  sales  of  Maryland  Yorks 
aml_  Baldwins,  fair  quality,  ranged  $5- 
$5.50  per  barrel  in  leading  consuming 
markets. 


Various  Business  Notes 

Wages  now  paid  textile  workers  in 
Belgium  for  54-hour  week  are:  Cotton 
weaving,  12  to  2Se  per  hour;  cotton 


spinners  (men).  23  to  28c;  (women),  12 
to  16c;  bleachers  and  dyers,  18c;  linen 
hacklem,  14  to  19c;  garment  workers.  19c. 

The  California  Lima  bean  crop  has 
been  seriously  damaged  by  rain. 

* 

The  Krupp  gun  works  in  Germany  are 
now  making  locomotives. 

Copper  is  quoted  at  New  York  at  22 1  & 
to  23  per  Jh. ;.  quicksilver,  $1.40  per 
lb. ;  aluminum,  39c  per  lb.,  for  ingots. 

* 

In  1918  New  Zealand  did  an  import 
business  of  $5,412,140  with  Japan,  mainly 
silk  and  cotton  goods,  toys,  china  and 
earl  hen  ware. 

*(: 

New  sauerkraut  is  in  strong  demand. 
Future  sales  of  45-gallon  casks  at  Chi¬ 
cago  are  quoted  at  $16.50.  and  New  York, 
$13.75. 

During  the  war  freight  rates  from  New 
York  to  Argentine  points  ran  up  to  $112 
per  ton.  Reductions  have  now  been  made 
to  $17. 

Eleven  crop-reporting  agencies  give  the 
decline  in  cotton  crop  conditions  from 
August  to  date  running  from  5.4  to  9.1 
per  cent. 

Wages  of  officers  and  crew  on  coal- 
bnrning  vessels  of  about  15,004)  tons  aver¬ 
age  $5  per  day.  The  daily  food  cost  for 
crew  of  162  men  on  one  vessel  examined 
cost  $170. 

* 

Sales  of  surplus  army  goods  have  aver¬ 
aged  about  $7,000,04)0  per  week  for  five 
weeks.  Something  over  $200,000,000  in 
value  yet  remain. 

The  town  of  Nitre,  W.  Va.,  built  by 
the  Government  for  the  manufacture  of 
explosives  during  the  war,  at  a  cost  of 
$70,000,000,  is  for  sale.  The  highest  bid 
received  thus  far  is  $5,800,000. 

* 

It  is  tsaid  that  three-fourths  of  the 


tomato  canning  factories  in  South  Jersey 
have  not  run  for  lack  of  supplies.  li< 
cent  quotations  on  raw  stock  there  are 
reported  at  $85  per  ton. 

* 

Textile  mill  machinery  is  in  strong  de¬ 
mand,  7.000.4)00  spindles  being  on  order 
for  the  next  two  years.  Equipment,  for 
eottou  mills  now  costs  nearly  three  times 
.is  much  ii^  five  years  ago. 

The  Census  Bureau  gives  the  following 
export  and  domestic  use  of  cotton  for  six 


years  ending  July 

31: 

Exports 

Stocks 

1919 . 

5.677,270 

3,978,522 

1918 . 

4.476.124 

3,890,105 

1917 . 

5.739.009 

3,173,832 

1916 . 

0.191,110 

3,403,250 

1  d  1*  1 ,  .  •  •  .  •  •  • 

8.544.563 

4,324.899 

1914 . 

8.914,839 

1,647.830 

r. 

S.  Consumption 

I.inters 

.1919 . 

5.767.519 

455.337 

1918 . 

6.566,489 

1,118,840 

1917 . 

6,788.505 

809,702 

191.fi*  . . . 

6.397.613 

880,910 

1915 . 

.'>.597.362 

411.845 

1914 . 

307.325 

Treatment  of  Rope 

For  100  to  150  ft.  rope  take  one  peck 
of  wood  ashes  (a  little  more  is  no  harm), 
l’ut  rope  aud  ashes  in  a  kettle  and  water 
enough  to  cover  the  rope.  Now’  boil  until 
you  are  satisfied  the  rope  is  thoroughly 
saturated  (two  hours  no  harm).  Then 
hang  the  bunch  up  to  dry — it  is  now  stiff 
as  a  wire  cable.  When  thoroughly  dried 
open  it  out.  on  the  ground,  clean  off  the 
ashes  and  it  is  ready  to  use.  The  rope 
will  be  as  soft  and  pliable  as  a  towstring 
and  will  last  longer  for  the  treatment 
Only  once  in  45  years  have  we  failed  t<> 
have  a  rope  ready  to  go  in  the  pulleys 
when  wanted.  J as.  s.  WHITAKER. 

New  York. 


“WitAT  did  Columbus  (trove  by  stand¬ 
ing  an  egg  ou  end:"’  ’‘That  eggs  in  his 
day  were  cheap  enough  to  be  handled  care¬ 
lessly." — Washington  Star. 


the  figures: 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Alabama.  . 

10 

26 

24 

19 

Arkansas.. 

052 

241 

402 

245 

Connecticut 

1 13 

108 

100 

104 

Delaware.. 

205 

186 

105 

•  t  - 

O  « 

Georgia.  . . 

.)*> 

117 

120 

97 

Illinois.  .  .. 

750 

837 

1.554 

566 

Indiana .... 

107 

200 

434 

262 

Iowa . 

203 

101 

250 

114) 

Kansas.  . .. 

448 

331  > 

650 

500 

Kentucky.. 

94 

108 

143 

l.M 

Maine . 

585 

226 

400 

425 

Maryland . . 

231 

31 5 

256 

217 

Mass’ch’tts 

290 

304) 

225 

300 

Michigan.  . 

805 

1 .495 

515 

1.414 

Minnesota . 

01 

44> 

50 

42 

Missouri. . 

1 ,054 

735 

1,128 

♦575 

Nebraska.. 

215 

61 

225 

142 

N.  H’mpshirt 

>  140 

122 

120 

102 

New  Jersey 

520 

514 

408 

373 

New  York.  2.303 

5,954) 

2,308 

0.930 

N.  Carolina 

84) 

184 

200 

218 

Ohio . 

347 

94)2 

532 

721 

Oklahoma . 

38 

17 

54 

27 

P’sylvania. 

683 

1.116 

911 

1 .397 

Rhode  Isl. . 

24 

20 

11 

13 

S.  1  >akota . 

4 

«> 

•> 

5 

5 

Tennessee. 

122 

214 1 

150 

147 

Texas _ 

34 

11 

23 

20 

Vermont.  .  . 

207 

105 

135 

340 

Virginia.  .. 

1,541 

1.766 

1,650 

1,995 

W.  Virginia 

664 

1 .092 

702 

1.271 

Wisconsin. 

129 

114 

124 

105 

Total...  1 

2,840 

17,621 

13,914 

19,102 

Concrete  Farm  Buildings 

Atlas  Cement  offers  you  the  highest  quality,  the  most  adaptable  and  most  economical  farm 
building  material.  Structures  built  with  Atlas  Cement  are  permanent,  fireproof,  weather¬ 
proof,  and  require  no  painting  or  repairs.  --  Write  our  nearest  office,  using  the  cou¬ 
pon  below,  for  our  book,  “Concrete  on  the  Farm,”  which  tells  you  how  to  build  them* 


Better  Hogs 

Better  housing  and  healthier 
living  conditions  result  in  bet¬ 
ter  hogs.  Concrete  hog  houses 
are  easily  cleaned  and  help 
keep  out  rats  and  vermin. 
Concrete  feeding  floors  assure 
cleaner,  weight-producing  feed 
without  waste.  Concrete  hog 
wallows  are  easily  kept  sup¬ 
plied  with  fresh  water  and 
help  to  produce  fatter,  money- 
making  hogs. 


A  Concrete  Bam 

For  the  proper  and  most  com¬ 
plete  protection  of  live  stock 
and  their  feed  there  is  nothing 
superior  from  the  standpoint 
of  either  utility  or  economy. 

Concrete  Barn  Construction  is 
quick  and  furnishes  a  building 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer.  And  the  first  cost 
is  the  last  cost. 


— ■  1  r  ri  i 

ATLAS 

*teThe  Standard  by  'which  all  other  makes  are  measured ” 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK  Boston  Philadelphia  Savannah  Dayton  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  St.  Louis  CHICAGO 


While  the  prices  for  apples  for  this 
season  have  not.  yet  been  established 
definitely  the  quotations  for  the  earlier 
kinds,  which  comprise  over  10  per  cent  of ! 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

(address  the  Atlas  Office  nearest  you) 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “Concrete  On  The  Farm" 
without  cost  or  obligation. 


Name . 


Q-l  Address . 


1526 


1ht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


October  11,  101!) 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

A  representative  of  George  K.  Iligbie 
Company  of  Rochester  has  just  started 
taking  orders  for  seed  oats  in  this  county. 
The  man  who  is  doing  the  selling  is  a 
Mr.  Crum,  lie  is  badly  crippled  with 
inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  not  able 
to  walk.  With  him  are  two  men,  one  to 
drive  the  car  and  the  other  to  search  out 
the  prospective  victim  and  bring  him  to 
the  cripple  in  the  car.  Extravagant 
claims  are  made  for  the  oats,  which  are 
called  the  Granary  Filler.  They  will 
yield  from  03  to  150  bushels  per  acre ; 
will  stand  up  under  all  conditions.  All 
you  need  to  sow  is  bushels  per  acre. 
The  stem  is  crinkled  and  the  variety  loses 
a  crinkle  each  year  as  it  runs  out.  rJ  he 
price  is  five  bushels  for  $12.  lie  ap¬ 
parently  shows  a  list  of  orders  from  every 
good  farmer  in  the  community  when  he 
starts  in.  and  this  leads  them  to  take  an 
order  to  get  rid  of  him.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  you  have  published  statements 
on  the  reliability  of  the  George  II.  Iligbie 
Company  of  Rochester  and  also  of  this 
plan  of  selling  oats.  J.  F.  E. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  published  the  record  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  man  Crum  in  Orange  County 
and  other  sections  last  year.  Last  season 
he  sold  what  he  called  “Mammoth  Cluster 
oats,”  and  his  claims  for  that  variety 
were  almost  identical  with  what  he  is 
claiming  for  the  “Granary  Filler"  now. 
This  class  of  seed  and  nursery  agents 
never  visit  the  same  territory  the  second 
time.  Of  course  the  only  way  orders  can 
be  secured  for  oats  at  these  extravagant 
prices  is  by  telling  yarns  as  to  their 
qualities.  The  game  has  been  worked 
for  years.  Mr.  Crum’s  apparent  affliction 
naturally  enlists  the  sympathies  of  his 
prospective  victims ;  but  there  is  plenty 
of  testimony  to  show  that  Mr.  Crum’s 
vocal  organs  have  not  been  affected  by 
his  alleged  malady. 

Referring  to  my  matter  with  the  Elec¬ 
tro  Importing  Co..  233  Fulton  Street, 
New.  York,  they  write  that  if  I  will  re¬ 
turn  the  batteries  they  will  either  repair 
them  or  send  new  ones.  As  the  other  two 
batteries  are  giving  fair  satisfaction  I  do 
not  feel  like  bothering  you  any  further 
with  the  matter.  Therefore  we  will  let 
the  thing  drop.  You  made  them  reply, 
and  have  helped  me  much,  for  which  I 
thank  you,  and  I  will  still  show  my 
appreciation  as  opportunities  permit  me 
to.  Kindly  bear  in  mind  that  I  can 
testify  to  the  fact  of  their  being  a  most 
unsatisfactory  house  to  deal  with. 

New  York.  c.  M.  s. 

The  above  sentiments  will  find  approval 
in  the  experience  of  a  number  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  Electro  Importing  Co.  has 
a  substantial  financial  rating.  The  record 
of  the  firm  with  us  is  that  it  is  slow  in 
replying  to  complaints  and  making  ad¬ 
justments  when  goods  are  not  right.  This 
often  causes  as  much  annoyance  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  as  though  the  complaint  were 
ignored  entirely.  As  in  this  case  the  cus¬ 
tomer  gives  up  in  disgust  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  swallows  his  loss. 

Enclosed  please  find  literature  regard¬ 
ing  the  Chester  White  lave  Stock  Com¬ 
pany,  1270  Broadway.  New  York  City, 
farm  and  ranch  located  at  East  North- 
port.  L.  I.  II.  w.  II. 

New  York. 

So  Long  Island  has  followed  the  lead 
of  other  sections  in  the  matter  of  a  hog 
ranch  scheme.  The  manager  of  the 
ranch  is  represented  to  be  R.  W.  Wagner, 
who  has  been  conducting  a  swine  and 
poultry  business  at  East  Northport.  We 
discontinued  his  little  advertisement  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  last  Spring  on  the  strength 
of  reports  from  his  section  as  to  the 
condition  of  his  stock — just  the  right 
sort  of  a  man  to  develop  a  hog  ranch 
scheme.  The  estimated  profits  are  on 
the  same  basis  as  all  the  similar  pro¬ 
motions  which  have  gone  before.  Mar¬ 
vellous  how  easy  it  is  to  figure  hog  profits 
on  paper.  The  prospectus  contains  a  list 
of  names  of  alleged  well-known  business 
men  who  have  invested  in  the  project. 
We  do  not  know  any  of  them,  but  we  are 
willing  to  predict  that  if  these  gentlemen 
went  into  the  enterprise  in  good  faith, 
they  bid  fair  to  acquire  some  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  of  hog  breed¬ 
ing  before  another  year  passes  over  their 
heads.  We  wonder  if  they  ever  heard 
of  a  similar  enterprise  conducted  from 
Pittsburgh  as  the  National  Ilog  Company 
and  what  happened  to  the  promoter. 


In  regard  to  claim  for  5  bbls.  sweet 
potatoes  I  was  offered  $3.50  per  bbl.  here 
for  those  potatoes  and  refused  it  because 
I  knew  they  were  worth  about  twice  that 
in  the  city,  but  since  my  commission  man 
died  probably  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  did  the  best  they  knew  with  the 
shipment.  What  puzzles  me  is  what  they 
intended  to  do  with  that  $13.02.  About 
a  month  after  this  shipment  was  made  I 
filed  a  claim  for  potatoes  and  received  a 
very  prompt  reply  from  Mr.  Franklin 
saying  be  had  received  my  claim  and  it 
would  have  “prompt  and  careful  atten¬ 
tion."  Three  weeks  later  I  wrote  Mr. 
Franklin  again,  and  very  promptly  re- 
seived  the  .same  reply :  “Would  have 
prompt  and  careful  attention.”  I  kept  on 
reminding  him  that  claim  had  not  been  paid 
about  every  three  weeks  and  always  re¬ 
ceived  “prompt  and  careful  attention.”  On 
Feb.  4.  1019.  I  wrote  Mr.  Franklin  that 
I  had  received  all  the  “prompt  and  care¬ 
ful  attention”  I  needed :  what  I  wanted 
was  the  nay  for  the  potatoes.  Then  I 
thought  of  the  only  hope  left,  the  “Old 
Reliable,”  the  farmer’s  friend.  The  R. 
N.-Y..  and  sent,  the  claim  to  you,  and 
strange  to  say  in  one  short  year  to  the 
exact  day  I  received  a  check  for  less  than 
half  the  worth  of  the  potatoes,  thanks  to 
you.  my  worthy  friend  ;  had  if  not  been 
for  you  I  suppose  I  would  still  be  re¬ 
ceiving  “prompt  and  careful  attention.” 
Now  if  Mr.  Franklin  had  written  me  the 
circumstances  in  the  first  place,  inclosing 
check  for  $13.02.  I  should  have  been  satis¬ 
fied.  but  since  they  used  my  money  one 
year  it  looks  as  though  I  am  entitled  to 
the  interest  on  same.  Yes.  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  gives  us  farmers  a  square 
deal(?)  av.  a.  i. 

Delaware. 

We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  some 
law  ought  to  be  passed  making  it  im¬ 
perative  for  transportation  companies  to 
pay  claims  within  30  days,  which  is  ample 
time  for  investigation.  This  would  be  an 
opportunity  for  the  women  to  help  now 
that  they  have  the  vote.  Their  insistence 
added  would  make  the  case  stronger.  The 
sweet  potatoes  were  not  delivered,  and 
the  railroad  company  finally  telephoned 
consignee  and  ascertained  he  had  just 
died.  They  thereupon  sold  the  potatoes 
to  protect  the  shipper’s  interest,  which 
was  all  right  and  as  it  should  be,  but  why 
was  this  explanation  not  made  at  the 
time,  and  a  year’s  interest  on  the  money 
saved,  besides  our  time  and  expense,  and 
the  railroad's  expense  in  advising  shipper 
claim  would  have  “prompt  and  careful 
consideration’"!1  It.  reminds  us  of  the 
careful  consideration  Representatives  and 
Assemblymen  give  their  constituents.  We 
are  trying  to  get  the  interest.  The  history 
of  this  case  will  give  readers  some  idea 
of  what  we  have  to  contend  with  in  fol¬ 
lowing  up  claims.  It  took  us  six  months 
to  get  this  far. 

On  July  20  I  bought  a  tire  (.">7x4  v£) 
serial  No.  734-N.  T.,  from  Broad  Street 
Tire  Company,  corner  Broad  and  Vine. 
Philadelphia,  for  $30.  The  firm  guaran¬ 
teed  the  tire  to  me  for  4.000  miles.  I 
put  the  tire  on  the  machine  and  it  was 
run  scarcely  a  mile  before  it  blew  out. 
While  standing  I  had  it  vulcanized,  pay¬ 
ing  $4.50.  and  after  it  had  only  been  run 
a  few  miles,  not  more  than  four  or  five, 
it  again  blew  out  and  I  took  it  back  to 
the  firm.  They  advised  me  to  write  to 
the  manufacturer,  the  Community  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  Mnrrisville,  Pa.  I  wrote 
twice  before  getting  a  reply.  The  en¬ 
closed  letter  is  what  I  have  for  all  my 
trouble,  besides  loss  of  time — and  $34.50 
for  tire  and  fare  twice  to  Philadelphia 
and  return.  What  would  you  advise  me 
to  do?  Knowing  you  help  others,  I  am 
writing  to  find  out  your  opinion,  or  you 
might  be  able  to  help  me  in  some  way,  as 
I  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  money. 

New  Jersey.  M.  A.  S. 

This  tire  was  apparently  not  guaran¬ 
teed  by  either  the  manufacturer  or  the 
dealer.  Under  the  circumstances  we  do 
not  see  but  the  subscriber  will  have  to 
take  his  medicine.  If  any  of  the  standard 
makes  of  tires  were  purchased  the  manu¬ 
facturer  would  unquestionably  make  good, 
and  it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  a  tire 
of  this  kind  to  pass  the  inspection  of  any 
of  the  factories,  the  tires  of  which  have 
a  reputation  to  sustain.  The  moral  con¬ 
firms  our  oft-repeated  advice  regarding 
“cheap”  tires.  They  invariably  prove 
most  expensive  in  the  long  run. 

There  was  once  a  politician,  formerly 
a  farmer,  whose  reputation  was  such  that 
a  colleague,  meeting  an  old  man  from  his 
district,  asked  confidentially:  “What  do 
you  think  of  him  down  your  way?  Is  he 
an  honest  man?”  The  countryman  stroked 
his  whiskers  and  smiled.  “Would  you 
call  him  a  liar?”  asked  the  other.  An¬ 
other  stroking  of  the  whiskers,  then  he 
replied:  “Well,  now,  I  don’t  know  that 
I’d  go  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  liar,  but 
those  as  knew  him  down  our  way  do  say 
thiit  when  he  wanted  his  pigs  to  come 
for  their  feed  he  had  to  get  somebody  else 
to  call  ’em.” — Credit  Lost. 


It’s  Carbide  Gas  that 
Lights  the  Panama  Canal 


PRECIOUS  millions  of  shipping  pass 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  Every 
possible  safeguard  protects  it.  And 
the  light  that  makes  passage  risk-free  is 
Carbide  Gas — simple,  dependable,  brilliant. 

These  same  wonderful  qualities  have 
made  Carbide  Gas  the  lighting  standard 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  country 
homes.  They  make  their  own  gas  from 
Union  Carbide  and  water — use  it  to  light 
their  houses  and  barns,  to  cook  their  meals. 

The  story  of  Union  Carbide  reads  like 
magic — the  white  magic  of  the  brightest 
and  softest  light  known. 

W e  will  gladly  send  you  an  interest¬ 
ing  new  booklet  if  you  will  say  the  word . 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

30  Eact  42nd  Street  New  York 

902  Dept.  102 


Clean  Separators 
—Healthy  Udders 

TN  THE  BUSY  DAIRY  we’re  apt  to 
1  overlook  some  of  the  details  that  vitally 
effect  the  final  profits. 


A  clean  separator  means  swet.,  fragrant  cream — 
the  kind  that  makes  top-notch  butter.  Germ-X 
solution  loosens  slime  and  kills  bacteria  quicker 
than  live  steam.  It  shortens  the  work  of  cleaning 
dairy  utensils. 

North  Star  Anti-Septic  Wool  Fat  Compound 

keeps  teats  and  udders  smooth  and  pliable.  Cows 
with  healthy  udders  “give  down”  more  milk — pay 
better.  This  Wool  Fat  Compound  nourishes  and 
rebuilds  wounded  tissues.  Use  it,  too,  for  foot  and 
skin  diseases  of  horses. 

FREE  TRIAL — It  costs  you  nothing  to  prove  for 
yourself  what  North  Star  Wool  Fat  will  do  for  your 
stock.  We’ll  send  a  liberal  sample  J'rt6.  Write 
today.  Ask  also  for  Germ-X  circular. 


NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  Inc. 
DEPT.  C  LAWRENCE.  MASS. 


Germ  “Destroy®*’  | 
Deodorizer 
Disinfectant 

(f«0«.POI»0*OU») 


f  North  Sur  Dwmicd)  Wort®  ** 

M-*%. 


pinna flr 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  'deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cough 

I  have  a  male  Japanese  fox  terrier  dog 
about  eight  years  old.  He  has  a  foul 
breath  and  a  choking  cough,  especially 
when  he  runs.  When  he  gets  this  cought 
it  seems  very  hard-  for  him  to  breathe. 
He  also  gets  a  vomiting  spell  quite  often. 
His  teeth  are  in  good  condition.  He  gets 
very  little  meat.  He  has  had  this  for 
several  months.  Could  the  cause  of  this 
be  a  tapeworm  ?  L.  m.  b. 

Long  Island. 

Chronic  indigestion  from  worms  might 
cause  such  symptoms,  but  chronic  bron¬ 
chitis  is  indicated  in  a  similar  way.  If 
you  cannot  have  the  dog  examined  and 
treated  by  a  qualified  veterinarian  we 
should  advise  you  to  give  worm  medicine 
which  you  can  buy  at  a  drug  store  ready 
for  use.  Or  starve  the  dog  for  18  hourB 
or  more  and  then  give  a  dose  of  freshly 
powdered  kamala  in  a  little  cream  or 
eoup.  The  dose  for  a  collie  dog  is  from 
one  to  two  drams,  so  you  can  approxi¬ 
mate  the  dose  for  your  dog  according  to 
size  and  weight.  For  cough  you  would 
find  glyco-heroin  effective  if  a  pulmonary 
cause  is  present.  The  dose  is  20  to  60 
drops  every  three,  four  or  six  hours,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of  dog  and  severity  of  case. 


Situation  Wanted  Superintendent 

on  Gentleman’s  Estate;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  branches  and  capable  of  taking  full  charge. 

ADVERTISER,  5970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

If  you  want  to  b»  or  sell  or  exchange.  make  it  known  here. 
Thin  Rate  will  be'o  Cents  a  word,  payable  in  advance.  The 
name  and  address  must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  No  display  type  used,  and  only  Farm  Products,  Help 
and  Positions  Wanted  admitted.  For  subscribers  only. 
Dealers,  jobbers  and  general  manufacturers’  announcements 
not  admitted  here.  Poultry,  Etfgs  and  other  live  stock  adver¬ 
tisements  will  go  under  proper  headings  on  other  patres. 
Seed  and  Nursery  advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
this  column. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than  Friday  morning 
to  appear  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


j  Farm  Help  Wanted 


DAIRYMAN,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm,  equipped 
with  all  modern  machinery,  including  milking 
machines:  married  man  preferred;  comfortable 
house  and  usual  privileges;  good  opportunity  for 
active  man  not  afraid  of  work;  give  full"  par¬ 
ticulars,  references  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5983,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  position,  with  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment,  for  working  herdsman;  up-to-date  farm; 
purebred  young  Holsteins;  only  a  tidy  man  keen 
for  growing  out  youngsters  and  testing;  state 
age,  married  or  single,  experience,  wages  to 
start;  fully  found;  modern  housing.  JAVA 
FARM,  Annapolis,  Md. 


DAIRYMAN  wanted  at  once;  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  in  butter-making  and  other  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts;  unless  you  are  capable  of  producing  the 
best  quality  of  butter  do  not  apply.  WHEAT- 
FIELD  FARMS,  it.  F.  D.  No.  14,  La  Salle, 
N.  Y. 

- — - , - 

WANTED — Married  man  to  work  in  orchard 
with  view  of  becoming  manager  of  large  com¬ 
mercial  peach  orchard  in  South;  good  house  and 
wages  furnished  while  learning.  Apply  to 
CAROLINA  FRUIT  CO.,  Candor,  N.  C. 


WANTED- — Man  and  wife  or  a  middle-aged 
woman  to  take  charge  of  small  place,  consisting 
of  up-to-d'ate  house  and  3  acres  ground;  owner 
must  stay  in  city  during  Winter  months,  and 
want  someone  to  take  care  of  place  and  serve 
as  company  for  owner’s  wife;  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  party;  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  5963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  April  1st,  having  farm  im¬ 
plements,  teams,  to  work  two  hundred  acres 
good  level  dairy  farm;  milk  sold  condensery, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  twenty-five  cows  furnished,  also 
young  stock  (half  income) ;  State  road.  DR.  W. 
X  ^ AT.T^OCIv,  100  Summit  Avenue,  Jersey  City, 


WANTED — Competent  woman  as  housekeeper 
and  to  help  with  children;  good  homo,  good 
pay.  MRS.  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Superintendent  on  gentleman’s  coun¬ 
try  place,  twenty  miles  from  New  York  City; 
ho  must  have  knowledge  of  lawns,  garden,  fruit 
and  understand  taking  care  of  a  few  cows  and 
chickens;  in  reply  state  age,  nationality,  where 
experience  was  gained,  copy  of  references  and 
what  salary  is  asked.  BOX  85,  Mamaroneck, 


AMERICAN  boy,  13  to  15,  for  errands  on  a 
farm;  educational  advantages  and  to  have  in¬ 
terest  in  farm  results.  ADVERTISER  5993, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Man  on  farm;  state  wages,  MRS. 
A,  It.  WOLFE,  IL  D.  No.  3,  Shiekshinny,  Pa. 


WORKING  foreman;  $70  a  month,  with  house, 
wood  for  fuel  and  garden.  ADVERTISER 
5992,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man  on  an  estate  of  75 
acres,  three  miles  from  Plainfield,  N.  J.; 
would  board  witli  head  farmer  and  assume  en¬ 
tire  charge  of  milking  and  feeding  of  two  or 
three  family  cows  and  care  and  direction  of 
moderate  size  poultry  plant;  desire  to  concen¬ 
trate  these  two  departments  under  one  head,  and 
therefore  can  only  use  one  familiar  with  these 
duties.  Replv.  stating  wages  desired,  P.  O. 
BOX  455,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN  and  dairyman  to  develop  smal 
herd  of  registered  Guernseys  on  Long  Island: 
must  he  good  milker,  calf  raiser,  understand 
balanced  rations,  testing,  etc.;  single  man  pre 
ferred;  good  position  and  home  for  strlctlj 
sober,  willing,  interested  and  competent  man 
give  wages,  _  nationality,  age  and  experience; 
send  photo,  if  possible,  in  first  letter:  perma¬ 
nent.  ADVERTISER  59S9,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED — In  a  boarding  school  at  Cornwall, 
Conn.,  two  good,  honest,  reliable  girls  as 
waitress  and  chambermaid;  wages  $30  to  $35, 
according  to  ability.  Address  L,  R.  SANFORD, 
Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED — Men  in  dairy  plant  and  on  farms. 

Farms  hands,  $2.00  per  day  with  board  and 
room;  barn  men,  $55.00  per  month  with  board 
and  room;  milkers.  $00.00  per  month  with  board 
and  room.  COLUMBIA  MILK  FARMS,  Julius- 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTER — A  farmer;  capable  and  energetic; 

steady  job  and  good  wages;  apply  in  person  or 
by  letter,  stating  fully  size  of  family,  age.  ex¬ 
perience.  etc.,  with  references.  S.  G.  HARRIS, 
03  Hamilton  Place,  Tarr.vtown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  manager  for  farm  produc¬ 
ing  1,000  quarts  milk  daily;  must  understand 
care  of  all  modern  methods  of  the  job  and 
the  handling  of  help.  C.  E.  MINOR,  1212  Quin- 
nipiac  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  in  Guernsey 
herd;  must  be  good  milker;  also  teamster; 
must  understand  farm  machinery  and  horses. 
THE  FORGES  FARM.  Plymouth,  Mass. 


WANTED — At  once:  married  herdsman  for  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  herd;  must  understand  test 
work:  $75  a  month  and  everything  that  grows  on 
the  plnee;  also  single  bnrnmnn.  $60  a  month  and 
board:  references  in  first  letter.  WALNUT 
GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


CAPABLE  manager  fruit  farm  wants  position  on 
salary  and  interest  in  business;  experienced  in 
proper  production  and  marketing.  ADVERTISER 
5932,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  A.  E.  F.  Captain  (qualified  veterinarian  and 
farmer)  wants  position  ns  manager  of  an 
estate  or  farm.  ADVERTISER  5942,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  wants  position;  raised  on 
farm;  age  27:  American;  graduate  Maine  Agri¬ 
cultural  College:  special  course  New  Hampshire 
Agricultural  College;  15  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  thoroughly  familiar  with  modern  farming 
and  dairy  methods,  hogs  and  poultry;  good 
knowledge  of  all  kinds  farm  machinery,  tractors, 
motors,  etc.;  expert  on  land  clearing:  3  years 
in  present  position,  2  years  as  superintendent. 
Address  present  employer,  F.  TUDOR,  Bay  End 
Farm,  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  thoroughly  experienced, 
desires  position  on  gentleman’s  place;  Amer¬ 
ican;  matried ;  no  children;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5951,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W  ANTED — Position  as  superintend'ent:  seven 
years’  experience  on  largest  orchards  in  New 
England;  two  years  foreman  of  J.  n.  Hall  Co. 
orchards,  Seymour,  Conn.;  only  man-sized  job 
considered:  ex-service  man;  29  vears;  best  ref¬ 
erences;  at  liberty  Nov.  1st.  K.  C.  KIMBALL, 
care  J.  H.  Hall  Co.,  South  Glastonbury,  Coun. 


HOG  HERDSMAN  wanted  at  once;  must  abso¬ 
lutely  understand  breeding  and  feeding  of  hogs 
for  market;  good  salary  paid  right  mail,  who 
can  handle  this  job;  don’t  answer  unless  sure 
you  are  capable  of  taking  entire  charge  hundred 
brood  sows  in  herd.  II.  PETERS,  20  Broad  St., 
New  York  City. 


FARMER  wanted,  to  take  care  of  entire  place; 

one  who  understands  crops,  cows,  horses, 
chickens,  machinery;  he  must  lie  good-natured, 
agreeable  at  all  times,  and  willing;  a  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  house  will  be  given  the  right  man;  mar¬ 
ried  man  only,  with  or  without  children;  give 
some  idea  in  your  letter  of  what  you  are.  H.  V. 
PETERS,  20  Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  assistant  herdsman. 

capable  of  driving  Ford  car  on  small  milk 
route.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARM,  Westport.  Conn. 


WANTED— First-class  dry-hand  milkers;  able  to 
milk  at  least  30  cows  twice  daily;  no  other 
work;  wages,  $67.50  per  month,  with  board  and 
room.  WALKKK-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO., 
Plainsboro,  N.  J. 

-  -  •  -  -  ■  .  ■  i 

CAPABLE  married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

good  milker,  teamster;  understand  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  house  rent,  firewood,  milk  furnished; 
steady  work;  state  particulars  first  letter;  refer¬ 
ences.  OLIVER  TULLEU,  West  Simsbury,  Conn. 


A  THRIFTY  housekeeper  for  family  of  three  in 
farm  cottage  with  all  improvements.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5977,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  girl  as  nurse  for  baby; 

references  required.  MRS.  LOUIS  SCHULTE, 
Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  good,  motherly,  Protestant  woman 
who  likes  children  to  take  full  charge  of  a 
farm  home  where  there  are  five  children,  one 
man;  may  have  privilege  of  raising  chickens; 
good  wages.  ADVERTISER  5974,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper  in  family  of 
three;  mother  and  son  away  during  school 
hours;  give  references  and  compensation  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  SYCAMORE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Medford,  N.  J. 


REFINED,  well  educated,  trustworthy  couple 
would  like  care  of  estate  or  farm;  best  of 
reference  given.  ADVERTISER  5958,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  farmer,  middle-aged,  experienced 
in  all  departments  of  farming  and  stock 
raising,  dairying  and  the  successful  management 
of  sheep,  desires  situation  as  superintendent  of 
farm  or  estate;  wife  has  exceptional  ability  iu 
running  boarding  house:  best  of  reference  given; 
Protestants.  ADVERTISER  5957,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT- — Gentleman’s  country  es¬ 
tate  or  large  farm  is  open  for  engagement. 
Twenty  years’  successful  experience  farming, 
dairying  and  fruit  growing;  American  highest 
type,  education  and  ability  to  do  and  produce 
results  in  all  branches,  together  with  construc¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  5969,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ANTED — Superintendent  position  of  gentle¬ 
man's  estate  or  modern  farm,  by  agricultural 
college  graduate  with  broad,  practical  experience 
in  Northern,  Middle  and  Southern  climates  in 
management  of  soils  for  maximum  crop  produc¬ 
tion  at  lowest  cost;  At  dairy  cattle,  horse,  hog 
and  poultryman:  sanitary  dairying  specialty; 
executive  and  economical  manager:  skilled  book¬ 
keeper  and  cost  accountant:  good  worker  and 
operator  of  modern  machinery,  tractors,  trucks, 
autos,  etc.:  small  family;  highest  references; 
moderate  salary.  Address  ADVERTISER  5971, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  age  32,  married,  one  child,  having 
eight  years’  experience  in  landscape  garden¬ 
ing,  seeks  position  on  country  estate;  good,  use¬ 
ful,  handy  man.  ADVERTISER  5973,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  aud  truck  farmer,  who  has  owned  and 
operated  farm  several  years  desires  to  run 
such  farm  on  share  basis;  owner  to  furnish  up- 
to-date  equipped  farm,  I  the  labor:  reference, 
ability  and  character.  Address  G.  D1SBROW, 
R.  D.  No.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Situation  on  poultry  farm;  15  years' 
experience;  age  48;  bandy  with  tools,  sober, 
steady,  can  milk.  ADVERTISER  5981,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AT  LIBERTY  SOON — Practical  farm  manager 
and  estate  superintendent;  man  of  character, 
energy  and  executive  ability,  fitted  by  training 
and  experience  to  handle  any  large  farming 
proposition;  competent  herdsman,  breeder  of 
purebred  stock,  cattle,  pigs,  siieep,  poultry;  un¬ 
usually  large  experience  in  handling  dairies, 
feeding,  testing,  etc.;  single  man,  reference. 
DEMONSTRATOR,  Box  370,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  married  farmer,  qualified  to  manage,  is 
open  for  a  position  (except  dairy)  with  a 
moderate  salary,  modern  living  quarters  and  a 
chance  of  advancement.  ADVERTISER  5975, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wants  position  now  and  later;  15 
years’  experience  in  all  lines  of  farm  work; 
good  mechanic;  do  all  machinery  repairing; 
state  salary  and  particulars  in  first  letter. 
AUGUST  NELSEN,  care  Mrs.  Luden,  49  Edward 
Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


DAIRYMAN;  first-class  butter-maker,  wants  po¬ 
sition  on  private  estate.  P.  O.  227,  Hunting- 
ton,  N.  Y, 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced.  Mammoth  incuba¬ 
tors  and  colony  brooders,  wishes  position  on 
commercial  plant;  wages  $100  and  keep.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  5984,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LANDED  gentleman,  wishing  to  develop  quail 
preserve  at  small  expense.  Address  BOX  177, 
Canterbury,  Ccnn. 


FARMER,  college  graduate,  without  capital,  de- 
■sires  to  run  farm,  institutional  preferred, 
where  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  can  be  rewarded 
by  trust:  married;  references.  ADVERTISER 
5982,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  with  the  experience  and  ability 
to  make  large  plant  pay,  wants  position  as 
working  manager:  expert  chick  raiser  and  egg 
producer;  managed  one  plant  12  years;  living 
salary  and  profit-sharing  basis  if  desired;  Amer- 
can;  married.  ADVERTISER  5987,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Working  foreman  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  estate;  American;  married: 
no  children;  understand  rotation  of  crops,  early 
and  late,  lawns,  flowers,  shrubs,  driveways;  also 
care  and  feeding  of  live  stock;  sober  and  re¬ 
liable;  wife  willing  to  board  help;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  5991,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER-MANAGER — There  must  be  some  place 
m  this  country  that  is  not  paying — something 
missing  yet:  you  know  wliat  I  mean;  here  is  a 
chance  to  get  a  man  who  has  handled  big  propo¬ 
sitions  successfully:  salary  or  shares.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Man  to  rent  my  farm  on  shares:  all 
modern  tools  and  equipment:  references  re¬ 
quired.  A.  M.  HONE,  Lyon  Farm,  Lyons  Falls, 


WANTED — To  rent,  for  cash  or  shares,  a  good 
farm  witli  stock  and  tools,  by  expert  farmer: 
must  be  near  good  schools,  markets,  and  have 
good  water  supply;  would  consider  taking  over 
the  farm  department  of  large  estate.  Address 
ADVERTISER  5972,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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FOR  RENT — On  shares,  estate  farm  of  over  300 
acres  on  outskirts  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  2  silos; 
100  acres  in  Alfalfa  and  Timothy;  possession, 
any  time  from  Oct.  1  to  March  1.  1920.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5929,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm:  easy  terms.  For  rent, 
on  shares  dairy  farm;  liberal  contract  to  right 
party.  Address  E.  T.  RLACK,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Chance  for  enterprising  milk  dealer 
or  farmer:  creamery,  pasteurized  and  icehouse, 
all  new;  can  ship  milk  by  night  boat.  15  cents 
per  can;  145-acre  farm,  50  miles  from  New  York, 
on  the  Albany  Post  Road;  new  up-to-date  cow 
barn  for  31  head:  two  silos:  new  chicken  house: 
all  new  farming  tools  and  fences:  one  large 
farmhouse;  one  large  sheep  barn:  $20,000.  or 
terms  to  suit.  ADVERTISER  5S99,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  apple  and  stock  farm:  rare 
bargain.  Listen!  1,600  bbls.  best  apples  now 
being  picked:  offered  $5  unpacked:  that's  $8,000; 
look  at  the  Greenings,  Baldwins,  Newtons.  Wine- 
saps,  Bens;  trees  bearing  5-15  bbls.  each:  one 
mile  from  station:  prettiest  part  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y. :  going  into  another  business.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  farm  in  Hunterdon  Co.;  109  acres; 

11-room  house;  new  barns;  all  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  and  berries:  5  acres  timber;  large  stream 
everlasting  water;  50  miles  from  New  York; 
near  State  Road,  school.  Inquire  PAUL  H. 
KUHL,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  equipped,  near  good 
markets:  reasonable;  particulars  and  price, 
owners,  CHAS.  TYLER,  CSS  Fulton  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


A  VERY  good  3-acre  place  for  sale  in  the 
pleasant  town  of  Grottoes,  Va. ;  all  kinds  of 
fruit;  a  bargain.  Enquire  of  MRS.  F’.  A. 
WILLIAMS,  Grottoes,  Rockingham,  Co.,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 40  and  100-acre  farms,  togetiier  or 
separate;  3%  and  3  miles  from  Middlebiirgh, 
N.  Y.,  R.  R.  station  respectively;  good  land, 
good  buildings,  well  watered,  fruit  trees;  on 
main  road;  price  $60  per  acre  together,  with 
hay,  straw,  grain,  stock,  tools  and  buildings 
thrown  in;  $4,400  cash;  a  great  bargain. 
ADVERTISER  5979,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 15  to  20-acre  vineyard  farm,  with 
lake  frontage,  good  buildings,  on  Canandaigua 
Lake.  Add’ress  full  particulars  to  ADVERTISER 
5978,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  255  acres;  good  dairy 
farm;  well  watered;  sugar  bush  of  500  to  600 
trees;  8- room  house;  large  new  barn;  %  mile 
from  school;  9  miles  from  D.  &  H.  Railroad; 
tenement  house  on  farm;  also  barn  and  2  hen¬ 
houses.  CLYDE  COOK.  Eminence,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 106  acres,  productive  soil,  three- 
quarters  mile  north  of  Hoffmans,  N.  Y.;  ten- 
room  house;  horse  and  wagon  house  combined; 
cow  barns  for  twenty-two  head;  hay  and  grain 
barn;  milk  and  icehouse  combined;  henhouse  and 
pigpen;  running  water  house  and  barn;  plenty  of 
wood;  fine  view;  price  fifty-five  hundred:  two 
thousand  cash.  Address  K„  40  Baker  Avenue, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — 420-acre  Wisconsin  farm 
for  Eastern  farm;  100  acres  cleared,  balance 
pasture;  some  timber;  fair  buildings:  virgin  soil; 
good  markets,  good  roads;  stock,  tools  and’ 
tractor.  BOX  33,  Athelstone,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — F’arm,  24  acres;  level  land;  no 
stones,  woodlot;  near  New  York  market;  good 
roads;  near  church  and  schools;  7  rooms,  heated; 
good  barn  and  outbuildings;  implements;  fruit, 
berries,  lots  shade:  price  $11,000.  ADVERTISER 
5986,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  farm  to  rent;  23  acres;  48  miles  from 
New  York;  equipped  with  brooder,  laving  and 
colony  houses,  incubator  cellar  and  Hall  Mam¬ 
moth  inenbator;  six-room  house.  J.  H.  SERVIS, 
2565  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  150  acres,  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  near  Philadelphia,  on  a  State 
road:  the  market’s  at  your  door:  nearly  all  un¬ 
der  cultivation;  two  streams  of  water;  tie-up 
for  35  head:  good  buildings — 2  barns,  2  bouses, 
corn  crib,  silo,  hog  houses;  full  equipment  of 
!  machinery;  easy  terms  to  responsible  partv. 
ADVERTISER  5988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Big  productive  400-acre  dairy  and 
grain  farm,  situated  in  the  County  of  Herki¬ 
mer,  Central  New  York  State,  one  mile  from 
trolley  aud  State  road;  best  markets;  five  mod¬ 
ern  bnildings:  pastures  watered;  Alfalfa  grown; 
large  level  and  rolling  fields,  tractor  worked:  75 
acres  of  timber,  both  hard  and  soft  wood;  fifty 
beau  stock ;  all  etops-in  barns;  big  farm  for 
large  opeihrtWis:  fully  equipped’;  price  $50.00 
per  acre  "or  realty;  personal  property  can  be 
appraised.  For  particulars  write  RALPH  D. 
EARL.  Owner,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


40_  SECOND-HAND  390-egg  size  Cypher  Company 
incubators  wanted.  SANDY  KNOLL  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


buckwheat;  f.  o.  b.  my  station  60  lbs.  $12.60; 
two  or  more  10- lb.  pails.  $2.35  each:  delivered 
in  2nd  zone,  12  IDs.,  $3.00:  3rd  zone,  $3.15. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Danby,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  apples  wanted;  any  quantity  from  small 
lots  up  to  carload  lots;  include  all  conditions 
in  first  letter,  including  price.  JOHN  F.  WIL- 
KEXS.  Peek  skill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskill 
21-F-4. 
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WANTED — Four-rolled  Appleton  corn  husker  or 
two-rolled  Deering  husker;  must  be  in  good 
repair.  G.  W.  CONKLIN,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5-10  Avery  tractor,  with  extra  at¬ 
tachment  for  using  common  field  plows;  used 
one  week:  cost  $520:  will  take  $400  cash:  reason 
for  selling:  not  heavy  enough  for  mv  work. 
JOSEPH  T.  JOHNSTON,  Berwinsdale,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Wood  saw  and  chopper,  in  first-class 
order:  includes  bench,  two  circular  saws,  pul¬ 
leys,  belting.  5  b.  p.  motor,  etc.  CONF.RTY- 
SUT.LIVAN  CO.,  Inc.,  9  White  Street,  Far 
Roekaway,  N.  Y. 

SWEET  POTATOES,  direct  to  consumer,  reduce 
cost  of  living;  get  my  prices.  V.  R.  ALLEN. 
Seaford,  Del. 

NINE  H.  P.  Economy  gas  engine;  perfect  order; 

first  $175.00  check  gets  it.  ROBERT  B. 
SMITH,  Nassawadox,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Papec  ensilage  and  fodder  cutter, 
with  30  feet  of  blower  pipe,  practically  new. 
D.  CAMPANEI.LA,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Fully  equipped  truck  farm  on  shares, 
option  of  buying.  Penna.  or  New  Jersey,  by 
young,  experienced  farmer;  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  5960,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOB  RENT — One  of  the  finest  small  farms  in 
Western  Connecticut;  stock  and  equipment; 
for  sale,  or  rent  with  farm  under  conditions ; 
an  opportunity  for  a  young,  up-to-date  general 
farmer.  ADVERTISER  5954,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Cheap,  large  farm:  would  consider 
“abandoned”  or  bill  farm  if  abundant  home 
wood  and  timber:  state  final  price;  immediate 
possession.  JAMES  CHRISTIE,  3  Millard  Ave., 
North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Equipped  poultry  plant,  not  less 
than  500  layers,  about  50  miles  out.  South 
Jersey:  particulars  and  description  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  cash  if  price  is  right.  JOSEPH  A.  SCIALLY. 
260  Wayne  Street.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WANT  to  rent,  farm  with  stock  and  tools. 

in  Virginia.  Maryland  or  New  Jersey;  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  5976,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

_ • _ : 

WHY  RENT?— $2,000  cash,  balance  $200  year.' 

buys  l(>0-acre  farm  (20  acres  virgiu  hard¬ 
wood):  heavy  team.  11  Holstein  cows,  brood 
sow.  bens,  tools,  Winter  feed;  immediate  pos¬ 
session.  BOX  26,  Route  2.  Willinmstown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Dairy  farm  in  Eastern  Connecticut; 

150  acres  tillage,  400  acres  mowing  and  pas¬ 
ture:  28  cows,  10  young  stock.  9  horses,  15 
brood  sows;  tractor  and  all  up-to-date  farm 
machinery:  railroad  and  milk  station  within 
farm;  new  bnildings;  tenant  to  take  over  stock 
and  equipment;  owuer  giving  up  farm  ou  account 
of  other  business;  a  splendid  and  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man;  $5,000  cash  require#. 
Apply  to  ADVERTISER  39S0,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  in  New  Jersey  for  growing 
wheat,  rye,  oats  and  general  crops;  all 
equipped,  stocked,  buildings,  etc.:  cash  $2,000: 
strictly  no  agents.  FRED  RUDOLPH,  2573 
Hughes  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANT  to  buy  drill  for  seeding  grain  between 
standing  corn;  small  power  Dixie  Letz  fodder 
and  feed  grinder.  GOLDSBORO.  Mohnton,  Pa., 
R.  D.  2. 


FOR  SALE — Ann  Arbor  baler,  17x22;  perfect 
condition;  $400:  want  a  3-plow  Avery,  Fric  or 
Parrot  tractor.  HUGH  VAN  ORDEN,  Catskill, 
N.  Y..  No.  95. 


CAPE  COD  CRANBERRIES,  the  real  sun  kissed 
kind,  for  sale:  7  quarts  for  $1.00  by  parcel 
post.  1st  and  2d  zone;  6  quarts  in  3d  zone; 
order  now  and  can  for  the  holidays  before  the 
price  goes  up.  THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yar- 
mouthport.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Four  Prairie  State  Incubators.  380- 
egg;  price  reasonable;  reason  for  selling, 
changing  to  a  larger  single  unit  incubator. 
COONAMESSETT  RANCH  CO.,  Hatehville, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Four  large  size  Candee  colony 
brooders,  complete.  BROOKCREST  FARM, 
Cranbury,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Buckwheat.  $3  owt.:  also  baled  hay 
and  oat  straw.  TIFFANY  TRYON,  Carlisle 
Center,  N.  Y. 


BEAN  PULLER  for  sale;  used  only  two  seasons; 

$20:  cash  with  order.  WARREN  DEYO, 
W allkill,  N.  Y. 


EMERSON  tractor.  Model  A.  A.,  12-20;  one 
three-bottom  14-in.  plow:  both  new.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Jager  pressure  water  system:  never 
been  uncrated:  this  is  the  most  complete  aud 
best  system  on  the  market:  owing  to  change  of 
location  have  no  use  for  it;  complete  directions 
for  installing,  which  is  very  simple:  stop  pump¬ 
ing  ami  have  running  water  in  all  your  build¬ 
ings;  this  system  cost  $450,  and  the  first  check 
for  $350  takes  it;  will  allow  30  days’  trial  to 
responsible  party.  H.  O.  TAYLOR,  24S  Butler 
Exchange,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FDR  SALE — 8-16  Avery  tractor;  low  price  to 
quick  buyer.  A.  M.  HONE,  Lyon  Farm,  Lyons 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


mu 


^  and 
/Guarantee  \ 
Delivery  in 
Good  Condition 
at  your  nearest 
^  Railroad  /. 


Thrifty  folks— the  kind 

who  know  good  goods  and 
how  to  buy  them  for  the  least 
money — close  buyers  who  make 
their  dollars  stretch  to  the  utmost. 

That’s  the  kind  of  folks  who 
want  Kalamazoos — good 
stoves  and  furnaces  at  lowest 
prices  and  that  quickly  save 
their  cost  in  saving  high  priced 
fuel.  These  are  the  buyers  who 
made 4  4  A  Kalamazoo  Direct  to 
You”  a  household  saying  from 
coast  to  coast.  They  know 
that  dealing  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers  direct  is  truest  economy. 

Why?  Because  the  manufacturer’s  price  is 
the  lowest  price.  That’s  the  story.  That’s 
“The  %1/L  why 

Stove  Master* 

I’m  Saving  Stove  and  Furnace 
Buyers  $250,000  This  Year 
With  My  Direct-to-Y ou  Prices 

This  is  my  year  to  make  a  dent  in  the  high  cost  of  living.  I’m  after  the  price- 
booster’s  scalp.  The  war  is  over.  That  flimsy  excuse, “price  gone  up  on  account  of  the 

\var,”no  longer  holds  good.  My  prices  are  on  a  peace  basis. 

My  drive  for  economy  is  on.  I’m  going  to  save  you  a  wad 
of  money  if  I  have  my  way  about  it.  And  I  can  do  it,  too. 

I  have  my  own  factories.  My  workers  are  loyal.  We  are 
all  producers — all  interested  in  making  the  best  stoves  and 
furnaces  in  the  world  and  selling  them  direct  to  users  for 
the  least  money.  If  mine  was  just  an  ordinary  factory  with 
the  ordinary  output  I  couldn’t  save  you  so  much  money. 

But  our  stove  and  furnace  factories  are  the  largest  in  the 
world  dealing  direct  with  the  user.  We  have  satisfied 
customers  in  practically  every  county  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  not  a  baby  concern.  Our  quick  shipping  service 
covers  the  country  and  we  are  growing  bigger  and  bigger 
every  day.  That’s  why  no  one  else  can  beat  our  prices.  Big 
volume  means  big  saving  on  each  article.  You  get  the 
benefit,  besides  the  saving  through  direct  dealing. 

/ rite  Today— Get  My  Book 

together.  This  book  is  ray  only  salesman.  You’ll  have  to  send  for  it  yourself.  No 
one  is  going  to  call  and  make  you  do  it.  I  have  no  bands  playing  and  parades 
Old  '  9  marching  to  show  you  the  army  of  buyers  coming  to  us  through  the  mails  every 

q  morning.  Only  a  postage  stamp  stands  between  you  and  me.  And  our  service 

OtOVe  ▼  means  quick  shipment  to  your  nearest  railroad  station.  I’ll  quote  cash 

Master*9  or  easy  payments,  give  you  an  unconditional  guarantee  and  pay  the  freight. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  910 
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Kalamazoo  Stove 
Co.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


rice  on  a 
Furnace 


Get  My  Offer  on 

Stoves  and  Ranges 
Gas  and  Oil  Stoves 
Kitchen  Kabinets 
and  Tables 
Refrigerators 
Phonographs 
Cream  Separators 
Fireless  Cookers 
Washing  Machines 
Sewing  Machines 
Paint  and  Roofing 
Indoor  Closets 


“ne^ 


Heats  the  entire  house  through  one  register.  Easy  to  in¬ 
stall.  One  big  warm-air  register,  and  separate  flues 
for  returning  cold  air  to  the  furnace  from  distant  parts  of 
the  house.  The  money-saving,  practical  heating  plant 
for  thousands  of  homes.  Easily  saves 
you  $25  to  $85  in  installation  and  much 
more  in  fuel  bills.  Burns  any  kind  of 
fuel.  We  have  two  styles  of  furnaces — 
pipe  and  pipeless.  Our  catalog  tells 

all  about  them. 

Send  for  a  copy. 


Kalamazoo 
Crown  Heater 

Many  more 
styles  like  it 
in  our  cata¬ 
log.  All 
quoted  at 
wholesale 
factory 
prices.  You 
save  25%  to 
40%.  Send 
for  our 
catalog 
and  see 
them. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co^ 
Kalamazoo*  Mich. 


Please  send  me  your  Catalog 
No.  910. 


Name. 


Addicts . 


Trade  Mark 
Registered. 


Direct  to  You 


Kalamazoo 
Kitchen  Kabinet 

All  metal.  White 
enameled.  A  won¬ 
der  of  a  kitchen 
kabinet — a  real 
beauty  in  design, 
construction  and 
finish;  built  for 
lifetime  service. 

Kalamazoo 
Emperor  Range 

One  of  the  new  mis¬ 
sion  styles.  Isn’t  it 
a  beauty?  You’ll 
say  so  when  you 
see  it  in  your 
kitchen.  And  you’ll 
be  surprised  at  how 
good  a  baker  it  is, 
too.  Send  and 
get  my  home 
trial  offer. 
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No.  455G. 


The  Production  of  Reliable  Potato  Seed 

Can  the  Quality  Be  Kept  Up? 

Pabt  I.  * 


A  SOURCE  OF  FAILURE. — <  >f  all  the  different 
problems  confronting  the  potato  grower  none 
is  of  so  much  importance  or  so  difficult  of  solution  as 
how  to  get  reliable  seed.  From  extended  experi¬ 
ments  and  careful  and  repeated  inspections  of  grow¬ 
ing  fields  on  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  all  of  the  New  England  States,  including  Maine, 
I  am  convinced  the  growers  in  these  districts  sustain 
a  loss  of  20  to  25  per  cent  in  yield  every  year  be¬ 
cause  of  diseased  and  inferior  seed.  Although  not 


personally  familiar  with  other  producing  sections,  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  condition  of  the  seed  should 
not  be  the  same,  so  the  losses  to  the  potato  growers 
of  the  country  are  enormous  each  year.  For  many 
year  the  potato  growers  have  suffered  these  losses 
and  have  not  known  what  the  trouble  lias  been. 
Many  crop  failures  due  primarily  to  poor  seed  have 
been  blamed  on  the  weather,  fertilizer  or  methods  of 
culture.  The  seed  was  always  bought  from  a  local 
dealer  who  bought  his  supply  from  another  dealer 


in  the  North.  If  by  chance  the  grower  in  the  youth 
did  get  a  choice  lot  of  seed  that  grew  well,  he  would 
go  back  to  the  dealer  and  tel-  him  to  try  to  get  some 
more  of  the  same  seed  from  the  same  source,  but  we 
soon  learned  that  we  could  not  iu  tlys  way  get  a 
supply  that  could  be  depended  upon. 

A  CASE  IN  POINT.— In  1913  I  bought  50  sacks  of 
seed  from  a  local  dealer,  who  bought  them  from  a 
local  dealer  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.  As  soon  as 
they  came  up  they  showed  they  were  very  superior, 
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even,  vigorous,  free  from  disease.  We  immediately 
tried  to  find  out  who  grew  them  so  we  could  get  more 
for  the  next  season's  planting.  We  bought  some  the 
next  Spring  from  this  same  dealer,  with  the  in¬ 
structions  to  get  us  the  same  marks  of  seed  as  we 
had  the  previous  Spring.  We  did  get  “something,” 
hut  when  they  came  up  there  were  at  least  six  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds;  early  and  late,  long  and  round,  white 
and  red.  When  dug,  the  yield  was  75  bu.  per  acre 
less  than  from  good  seed  alongside,  and  as  poor-look¬ 
ing  a  lot  as  you  could  imagine.  Every  potato  grower 
in  the  warm  portions  of  the  country,  where  they 
have  to  buy  their  seed,  has  had  similar  experiences, 
and  they  adopted  the  plan  of  buying  seed  from  sev¬ 
eral  different  sources,  with  the  hope  that  some  of 
them  would  prove  good,  and  the  expectation  that 
some  would  be  poor. 

ORGANIZING  EFFORT.— Five  years  ago  the 
writer  of  this  told  of  the  various  troubles  from  poor 
seed  potatoes  and  the  losses  they  brought  the  grow¬ 
ers,  before  a  large  audience  of  up-State  potato  grow¬ 
ers  during  Farmers’  Week  at  Cornell.  I  made  as 
strong  a  plea  as  I  knew  how  for  the  plant  doctors' 
and  the  plant  breeders  to  help  the  growers  in  the 
cooler  parts  of  the  State  to  grow  us  some  good  seed 
potatoes.  The  plan  created  much  interest  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  since  that  time  New  York.  Vermont  and 
Maine  at  least  have  organized  a  State  inspection  ser¬ 
vice,  and  many  local  organizations  of  growers  have 
been  formed  to  raise  seed  potatoes. 

MISTAKEN  HASTE.— The  growers  in  the  South 
had  said  plainly  they  were  ready  to  pay  a  handsome 
premium  for  a  superior  grade  of  seed  potatoes,  and 
many  Northern  growers  and  local  seed  growers’  or¬ 
ganizations  proceeded  immediately  to  ask  the  big 
premium  and  advertise  good  seed  before  they  had 
good  seed.  The  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  grow¬ 
ers  bought  them  eagerly,  and  when  they  proved  to 
be  badly  diseased  and  inferior  in  many  cases  they 
lost  faith  in  certified  seed.  The  Northern  grower  nor 
the  State  nspector  are  to  be  blamed  too  severely  for 
these  mistakes.  The  growers,  or  the  inspectors  either, 
for  that  matter,  knew  but  very  little  about  the  most 
serious  seed  troubles.  They  did  not  conspire  to¬ 
gether  to  “salt”  the  Long  Island  growers,  although 
they  did  get  salted.  Some  of  the  diseases  that  do 
the  most  damage  in  the  southern  parts  are  not 
serious  troubles  farther  north,  and  it  has  been  found 
out  since  that  under  certain  climatic  conditions  do 
not  show  at  all  on  the  growing  plants  or  the  resulting 
tubers. 

EFFORT  NEEDED. — It  is  hard  to  convince  the 
Northern  grower  of  seed  of  the  need  of  constant 
effort  to  keep  up  and  improve  his  stock  by  selection 
and  rogueing.  Our  experience  with  a  small  growers’ 
organization  in  Vermont  illustrates  that  point.  Five 
years  ago  but  little  was  known  of  our  worst  seed 
troubles.  Dr.  Orton  told  the  writer  the  best  way  he 
knew  to  get  good  seed  was  to  inspect  tin*  fields  de¬ 
signed  for  seed  about  the  time  they  blossomed,  and 
if  they  were  free  from  disease  then  they  should  be 
reasonably  free  the  next  Summer,  referring  particu¬ 
larly  to  mosaic  and  leaf-roll.  Acting  on  his  sugges¬ 
tion,  four  of  us  Long  Island  growers  went  up  to 
Vermont  to  this  seed  growers’  association,  from 
which  we  had  a  car  of  good  seed  the  previous  Spring, 
Although  it  was  a  cow  country  and  the  growers  did 
not  have  the  machinery  or  experience  to  produce  big 
crops,  what  they  had  were  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
showed  their  original  seed  stock  had  been  produced 
by  an  expert.  We  bought  all  of  their  crop  that  was 
suitable  for  seed,  and  have  bought  all  of  it  every 
year  since,  amounting  to  14  carloads  in  1918.  The 
first  year  or  two  the  seed  was  very  fine,  every  plant 
strong  and  vigorous  and  free  from  disease.  Since 
then  it  has  gradually  been  deteriorating,  now  and 
then  a  weak  plant  showing  up,  and  a  little  mosaic 
and  leaf-roll  creeping  in.  We  have  offered  prizes 
and  begged  these  growers  to  adopt  some  approved 
method  of  keeping  up  the  quality  of  their  seed.  It 
has  been  of  no  avail,  and  this  Summer  the  seed 
shows  so  much  disease  and  inferior  hills,  especially 
from  some  individual  growers,  that  their  community 
is  of  doubtful  value  as  a  source  of  seed. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. — Not  only  have  we  in¬ 
spected  the  potatoes  in  this  community  every  year, 
but  also  in  many  other  widely  scattered  communities 
and  farms  through  Maine,  Vermont  and  Northern 
New  York.  Everywhere  we  have  found  it  much  the 
same.  Stock  that  was  good,  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  years  has  gone  bad  so  it  was  unfit  for  seed. 
Tests  this  past  Summer  by  our  Farm  Bureau  of  over 
80  different  lots  of  seed  show  clearly  that  seed  from 
certain  growers  that  was  good  three  years  ago  has 
now  become  nearly  or  quite  100  per  cent  diseased. 
This  going  bad  of  seed  is  due  to  several  causes.  In 
the  first  place,  the  diseases  that  make  most  of  the 
trouble,  mosaic  and  leaf-roll  and  kindred  troubles, 


are  not  well  understood,  and  it  needs  a  trained  ex¬ 
pert  on  the  job  all  through  the  Summer  to  watch  for 
and  eliminate  these  troubles  properly  as  soon  as  they 
can  he  detected.  Very  few  farmers  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  diseases  to  cope  with  them  properly. 
Even  if  a  farmer  knows  the  methods  required  to 
keep  up  the  quality  of  his  seed,  few  men  are  temper¬ 
amentally  fitted  to  do  that  kind  of  “fussy”  work; 
neither  have  they  the  time  to  do  it.  In  the  second 
place,  by  far  the  majority  of  the  seed  potato  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  North  are  also  dairymen,  and  only  grow 
seed  potatoes  in  a  comparatively  small  way,  with 
the  inevitable  consequence  tff  the  potatoes  receiving 
such  attention  as  could  he  given  after  the  exacting 
work  in  the  dairy  is  attended  to. 

WHY  WE  BOUGHT  A  FARM.— From  our  experi¬ 
ence,  realizing  the  instability  and  uncertainty  of  a 
reliable  source  of  supply  for  seed,  we  decided  two  or 

.  „  •  -  •  *v  • 

three  years  ago  we  would  probably  have  to  buy  a 
farm  in  the  cool  North  on  which  to  raise  our  seed. 
Accordingly,  when  the  opportunity  offered  in-  the 
Winter  of  .1918-19  of  purchasing  four  farms  aggre¬ 
gating  G25  acres  in  Penobscot'  Cbunty,  Me.,  wo  closed 
-the  deal,  and  are  growing  our  own  seed  there  this 
Summer.  What  is  our  aim?  We  are  not  l'us£y,  but 
just  plain,  ordinary  potato  growers.  The  owners  of 
these  farms  plant  500  acres  on  Long  Island,  and  use 
about  4.000  bu.  of  seed  per  year,  and  have  had 
enough  experience  to  know  the  loss  from  poor  seed. 
We  are  going  to  try  to.  raise  reliable  need  potatoes. 
.Someone  may  want  to  know  what  we  call  reliable 
seed  potatoes.  It  is  this :  A  vigorous  strain,  from 
which  weak  hills  have  been  eliminated  by  selection, 
free  from  injurious  diseases,  true  to  type. 

H.  R.  TALMAGE. 


Mulching  and  Fertilizing  in  Central  West 

I  observed  in  a  recent  issue,  in  a  discussion  of  Rome 
Beauty  apples,  that  5  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  5  lbs. 
of  phosphoric  acid  to  each  tree,  together  with  at  least 
one  bale  of  straw  for  mulching,  is  highly  recommended. 
To  all  of  which  I  most  heartily  agree.  I  have  used 
nitrate  of  soda  and  phosphoric  acid  in  my  orchard  during 
the  present  year.  However,  I  only  used  2  lbs.  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  instead  of  5  lbs.  to  the  tree.  In  connection  with 
the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  straw 
for  mulching.  I  desire  your  opinion  as  to  what  the  proper 
time  is  for  mulching.  In  this  section  of  the  country  we 
are  troubled  with  tin*  short-tail  field  mouse,  which  some 
call  the  gopher,  and  if  care  is  not  taken  in  mulching 
and  the  mulching  is  left  around  too  near  the  tree  in  Win¬ 
ter,  the  gopher  or  field  mouse  will  bark  your  tree  and 
consequently  kill  it.  It  is  important  to  me  to  know 
whether  it  is  safe  to  mulch  in  the  Fall,  before  the  field 
mouse  has  a  permanent  and  fixed  Winter  bed.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  do  the  mulching  after  the  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  at  which  time  the  gopher  or  field  mouse  will  have 
established  a  Winter  home,  but  on  this  point  I  desire 
the  opinion  of  some  person  more  expert  than  myself. 
As  to  the  nitrate  of  soda,  if  your  tree  is  sufficiently 
mulched,  how  and  when  would  you  apply  this?  The 
mulch,  as  I  take  it.  should  extend  out  under  the  limbs  of 
the  tree ;  would  you  sow  the  nitrate  of  soda  on  top  of 
the  mulch,  or  would  you  sow  it  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
mulch,  or  would  you  remove  the  mulch  aud  spread  the 
nitrate  of  soda  and  then  replace  the  mulch?  These  are 
all  important  questions  to  me.  Is  there  any  danger  in 
mulching  heavily  of  burning  the  roots  of  the  tree  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  if  for  any  cause  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years  mulching  should  be  discontinued,  the 
drought  would  greatly  affect  the  tree  because  of  these 
roots  being  so  near  the  surface? 

'Fliero  is  another  question  that  presents  itself  to  me 
very  forcibly  at  this  particular  time,  and  that  is  as  to 
the  pruning  of  the  trees  during  the  coining  Winter  or 
year.  In  this  section  of  the  country  the  17-year  locusts 
were  very  numerous,  and  each  little  branch  of  my  apple 
trees  has  been  lacerated  by  the  locust  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  eggs,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  if  you  put 
any  weight  on  the  same,  such  branches  will  break  off 
just  where  the  laceration  begins.  Will  it  be  necessary 
to  prune  the  trees  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cut  off  ail 
branches  injured  by  the  locusts?  If  so,  it  will  require  a 
great  amount  of  pruning  to  each  tree,  and  will  the  in¬ 
jured  branches  outgrow  the  injury  and  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  by  leaving  them  alone?  This,  to  me.  is  a 
most  important  question.  Summarizing,  when,  how, 
and  how  much  to  mulch  ;  when  and  how  to  use  the 
nitrate  of  soda  and  phosphoric  acid  ;  how  much  to  prune 
during  the  coming  year  on  account  of  the  locusts,  are 
questions  on  which  I  would  be  glad  to  read  some  per¬ 
son’s  opinion,  more  expert  than  myself. 

Indiana.  c.  w.  Schindler. 

PPLYING  MULCII.— Where  we  use  straw  or 
other  vegetable  matter  in  mulching  apple  trees, 
it  is  applied  over  circular  areas  of  ground  slightly 
larger  than  those  covered  by  the  spread  of  the 
branches.  However,  the  mulch,  under  bearing  trees  of 
considerable  size,  does  not  extend  under  the  trees 
close  to  their  base,  but  is  kept  several  feet  away. 
The  unmulched  circles  of  ground  near  the  bodies  of 
the  trees,  where  mice  are  troublesome,  should  be 
kept  free  from  all  sod  and  litter  of  any  kind  by 
Spring  and  Fall  work  with  hoe  or  mattock  and  hand 
rake.  The  belt  of  mulch  thus  maintained  beneath  the 
outer  branches  of  the  trees  may  be  maintained 
throughout  the  year.  If  mice  become  established  be¬ 
neath  this  covering,  poisoned  bait  of  oats,  wheat, 
corn,  or  small  cubes  of  sweet  potato  are  used  in  their 
runs  or  burrows  beneath  the  straw,  arsenic  usually 
being  the  poison  employed  for  this  purpose. 

APPLYING  CHEMICALS. — Tn  fertilizing  the  or¬ 
chard  the  chemicals  are  sown  directly  on  the  circular 
mulch  under  the  outer  branches.  One  who  uses  his 
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right  hand  in  spreading  the  plant  food  should  move 
around  the  trees  from  right  to  left,  traversing  a 
circle  just  beneath  or  immediately  outside  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  branches  of  the  trees.  A  left-handed 
workman  should  move  around  from  left  to  right. 
Thus  the  fertilizer  will  be  sown  toward  the  center  of 
the  circle,  over  the  bed  of  mulch.  The  heavier  dis¬ 
tribution  of  each  handful  of  fertilizer  should  be  made 
at  the  outer  margin  of  the  circle,  permitting  the 
quantity  of  material  to  diminish  toward  the  inner 
edge  of  the  belt  of  mulch.  Where  the  branches  of  the 
trees  nearly  meet  across  the  spaces  between  the 
rows,  as  they  do  in  many  bearing  orchards  of  con¬ 
siderable  age,  the  mulch  and  fertilizer  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground  except  the 
circular  spaces  of  bare  soil  maintained  about  the 
bases  of  the  trees. 

QUANTITY  REQUIRED.— Only  by  actual  experi¬ 
ment  can  one  determine  the  quantity  of  nitrate  that 
is  necessary  for  trees  where  the  soil  is  deficient  in 
this  element  of  plant  food.  On  the  thin,  upland  soils 
of  Southern  Ohio,  however,  for  bearing  trees  15  to  20 
years  of  age,  we  have  found  5  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  tree  per  year  to  be  just  about  right.  In  one 
fairly  representative  test,  orchard,  5  lbs.  of  nitrate 
per  tree  gave  a  clear  gain  per  tree  per  year  of  $4.07. 
This  was  the  average  for  a  five-year  period.  Closely 
alongside  an  application  of  10  lbs.  per  tree  per  year 
gave  a  five-year  average  net  gain  of  $4.14.  Where 
2 14  lbs.  of  nitrate  was  used  in  the  same  test,  the 
annual  profit  dropped  to  $2.45  per  tree  for  the  five- 
year  period. 

WHEN  APPLIED. — A  good  time  for  application  of 
chemical  fertilizers  to  apple  and  other  fruit  trees  is 
a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  blossoms.  For 
apples  we  especially  like  to  fertilize  just  as  the  leaf 
buds  are  unfolding  and  beginning  to  expose  the  blos¬ 
som  clusters. 

PRUNING. — Very  young  trees  that  are  badly  in¬ 
jured  by  locusts  should  be  severely  pruned,  cutting 
well  below  the  punctured  parts  and  starting  a  new 
Head.  Trees  that  have  been  growing  a  few  years 
may  have  the  mutilated  parts  cut  out,  usually  with¬ 
out  a  great  deal  of  labor  or  expense,  and  will  soon 
develop  into  good  form  again.  Generally  speaking, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  cut  out  the 
punctured  twigs  from  a  considerable  orchard  of 
large,  bearing  trees.  The  injured  portions  in  time 
will  be  broken  off  by  the  wind  or  by  the  weight  of 
fruit.  Large-sized  apple  trees,  as  usually  found  in 
Ohio,  have  by  far  too  many  branches  and  are  unde¬ 
sirably  dense  in  growth  of  twigs  and  shoots.  Locust 
injury  on  such  trees  might  well  suggest,  however,  re¬ 
moval  of  not  only  the  damaged  twigs  and  smaller 
branches,  but.  while  the  pruners  are  in  hand,  much 
more  superfluous  wood  in  addition.  f.  h.  ballou. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Valuable  Hints  on  Selecting  and  Storing, 
Seed  Corn 

LWAYS  make  it  a  point  to  observe  on  what  kind 
of  stalk  the  seed  ear  is  produced.  This  is  im¬ 
portant.  The  stalk  should  not  he  too  tall  and  of  rank 
growth.  Again,  seed  selected  from  dwarf  stalks  will 
not  he  satisfactory.  The  aim  should  be  to  select  from 
stalks  that  are  full  grown,  fairly  stocky  and  of  me¬ 
dium  height,  and  that,  produce  good,  plump  ears.  I 
like  to  select  stalks  that  are  inherently  good,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  favorable  conditions,  such  as  plenty  of 
moisture,  and  those  grown  on  the  richest  spot  in  the 
field.  Oftentimes  poor  seed  will  make  a  showing  on 
such  spots  of  land.  I  like  to  select  ears  of  good  size, 
long,  and  filled  out  well,  with  plenty  of  corn,  and 
deep-grained  as  well.  Again,  the  corn  must  be  fully 
matured  before  the  ear  is  removed  from  the  stalk. 

Wlu'ii  the  seed  ears  have  been  marked  and  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  field,  the  next  thing  of  importance  is 
the  proper  way  to  store  them.  There  are  many 
methods  of  storing  seed  corn,  and  all  of  them  have 
their  good  points.  The  important  thing  is  to  be  sure 
to  get  the  ear  dry  and  keep  it  stored  in  that  man¬ 
ner.  Dry  corn  will  not  he  injured  so  quickly  by 
ordinary  freezing,  but  if  there  is  much  moisture  pres¬ 
ent  the  germ  will  be  weakened  from  exposure  to 
cold,  and  sometimes  the  germination  qualities  of  an 
entire  ear  will  he  found  dead,  this  being  usually  due 
to  the  condition  of  the  ear  when  stored  away. 

About  10  bu.  of  seed  will  give  plenty  for  the  aver¬ 
age  farm,  allowing  us  to  cull  it  over  carefully  and 
select  from  that  only  the  very  best  at  planting  time. 
rrhe  corncrib,  attic  or  some  other  dry  place  will  be 
excellent  for  storage;  just  so  the  storage  place  is  dry, 
not  too  cold,  and  free  from  all  vermin,  rats  and  mice. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  w.  swore. 

Thns  estimate  is  that  over  30  per  cent  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  poultrymen  in  New  Jersey  will  put  lights  in  the 
henhouse  this  Winter!  'I'lie  hen  at  least  will  have  day¬ 
light  saving  forced  upon  her ! 
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Truth  About  Wool 


Substitutes 


OX  page  1414  “S.”  makes  an  effort  to 
justify  the  use  of  shoddy  in  clothing. 

He  tells  us  that  “it  is  not  a  crime,  hut  a 
necessity,”  because  wool  is  scarce,  that 
“most  folks  want,  a  pure  wool  suit  for  a 
shoddy  price,”  and  that  “any  first-class 
dealer  will  guarantee  his  clothing  to  be  pure 
wool.”  I  leave  this  to  the  reader  to  settle, 
after  asking  himself  how  many  “folks”  know 
shoddy,  and  how  many  “first-class  dealers” 
of  that  sort  he  has  met,  and  remark 
most  people  get  a  shoddy  suit  at  a  pure  wool 
price.  The  very  best  linguist  and  logician 
on  earth  will  engage  in  a  hopeless  task 
he  tries  to  justify  shoddy  as  it  is  used  and 
sold  now. 

Take  a  look  from  the  sheep  pastures.  On 
them  are  sheep  owned  by  men.  women  and 
children.  Many  farmers'  widows  have  them,  because 
they  are  a  gentle  stock  to  keep.  They  cost  money, 
care  and  watching.  They  are  on  high  ground  and 
in  plain  sight  of  the  assessor,  listed  for  taxation  at 
good  figures.  They  are  eating  on  valuable  land,  and 
later  will  need  hay  and  corn,  at  a  cost  of  high-priced 
labor.  They  are  growing  nice  fibers  to  pay  their 
owners  for  the  outlay,  and  to  clothe  human  beings 
in  respectable,  serviceable  raiment,  but  all  the  efforts 
of  their  keepers,  the  horns  on  the  old  rams,  and 
shotguns  and  Winchesters  cannot  protect  them 
against  the  competition  of  shoddy. 

At  present  there  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  sheep 
by  the  wool  growers,  and  a  promise  of  stability 
for  the  industry.  There  have  been  such  promises 
before,  but  politics  sent  many  dejected  sheep  to  the 
stockyards,  and  strewed  bones  and  wool  locks  over 
the  fields.  There  is  no  line  of  industry  that  men 
will  follow  unless  it  pays,  and  when  gentle,  de¬ 
pendent  sheep  are  neglected  they  perish.  Here  is 
good  blood  now  of  all  the  breeds,  with  owners  able 
and  willing  to  quadruple  the  sheep,  but  they  see  an 
enemy  as  deadly  as  politics  threatening.  The  un¬ 
restricted  use  of  shoddy  is  a  crime  against  the  sheep. 
What  maker  of  woolens  will  pay  the  real  worth  of 
virgin  wool  when  he  can  substitute  it  with  the  refuse 
of  wool  or  cotton?  What  use  has  he  for  good  fibers 
except  to  carry  poor,  short  ones? 

Grant  that  it  is  right  to  salvage  refuse  and  make 
some  use  of  it.  but  all  must  allow  that  it  is  wrong 
to  deceive  anyone,  or  let  the  innocent  purchaser  be 
deceived  by  buying  salvaged  refuse  for  genuine. 
Take  the  restrictions  off  oleomargarine  and  let  it 
sell  for  dairy  butter,  and  it  will  kill  off  most  of  the 
cows.  Let  the  refuse  of  wheat  and  feeds  go  mixed 
with  the  flour  of  the  people,  and  we 
stop  sowing  wheat.  Then  as  clothing 
sells  high  now  on  account  of  a  wool 
shortage,  oleomargarine  and  bread  will 
advance  because  of  the  shortage  of 
genuine  raw  materials  to  make  them. 

For  example,  take  the  cost  of  a  good 
suit  as  given  by  “S.”  at  $70  to  $00. 

There  are  suits  half  shoddy  sold  that 
high,  but  we  will  allow  this  suit  to  be 
all  virgin  wool.  Talk  about  “the  35- 
cent  dollar.”  There  is  not  more  than 
$5  worth  of  wool  in  it,  while  there  is 
profit  and  pay  amounting  to  $05  to  $85. 

Now  after  a  look  from  the  pasture,  the 
wool-growers’  end.  take  a  view  from  the 
suit-buyer’s  standpoint.  How  many  know 
what  virgin  wool  is.  or  what  shoddy  is.  or 
know  how  to  detect  the  latter?  Neither 
the  law  nor  common  knowledge  is  pro¬ 
tection  against  it.  There  is  not  a  food 
product,  for  man  or  beast,  not  a 
of  hog  feed  or  fertilizer  sold  in  the 
United  states  that  dare  carry  the  de¬ 
ception  that  every  suit  of  clothes  is 
privileged  to  carry,  and  there  go  most 
of  the  people,  of  this  goodly  land,  wear¬ 
ing  more  or  less  of  the  rags  of  others, 
blaming  the  price  and  unserviceability 
on  the  wool-growers.  It  is  only  of  late 
years  that  there  has  been  reference  to 
shoddy,  and  all  who  named  it  were  sat 
down  on  real  hard.  Prefacing  an 
acrimonious  harangue  against  the 
writer,  the  Literary  Digest  remarked 
that  I  “spoke  very  disrespectfully 
against  shoddy."  It  told  the  truth.  1 


have  the  supremest  contempt  and  loathing  for  it 
when  it  passes  itself  for  virgin  wool,  even  as  it  has 
done  on  me,  after  growing  wool  for  40  years  and 
paying  a  “first-class  dealer.”  a  friend,  and  an  honest 
man,  his  highest  price,  with  his  asseveration  that 
“the  jobber  from  whom  he  bought  had  guaranteed 
the  piece  pure  virgin  wool.”  I  have  seen  some  wool, 
and  worn  a  few  good  clothes,  and  think  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  in  the  defense  of  shoddy. 

As  I  remarked,  we  have  the  good  sheep  blood,  and 
also  willing  minds  to  quadruple  the  sheep  in  less 
than  12  years,  and  clothe  every  American  in  home¬ 
grown  American  wool.  A  just  price  as  a  perma¬ 
nency  will  warrant  the  endeavor,  and  the  clothes  of 
the  people  will  cost  them  less  than  now.  Notice  the 
disparagement  between  $5  for  wool  and  $70  to  $90. 
Raw  wool  is  now  the  lowest-priced  commodity  on 
earth,  but  substitutes  give  it  no  show.  Say  the  wool 
of  that  suit  had  cost  four  times  as  much,  or  $20 
instead  of  $5.  and  a  profit  of  $50  to  $70  would  have 
given  every  man  who  touched  it  too  much. 

After  these  views  from  the  pastures  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  take  a  look  from  a  national  economic  stand¬ 
point.  There  is  a  middle  class  that  is  making  all 
the  profits  on  wool.  If  America  grew  four  times 
its  present  output,  the  money  paid  for  it  would 
circulate  among  us.  If  every  piece  of  clotlx  and 
garment  had  a  tag.  signed  by  the  manufacturer, 
giving  percentage  of  wool,  shoddy  or  cotton,  a  wool- 
grower  would  not  be  deceived,  and  the  whole  people 
would  know  what  they  are  buying.  The  sheepmen 
a*re  flocking,  agreeable,  and  resolved  that  each  of 
the  three  classes  shall  have  a  profit.  We  are  grow¬ 
ing  about  one-quarter  of  the  raw  materials  for 
“woolens,”  buying  about  the  same  from  foreign 


lands,  and  the  balance  is  a  product  of  the 
ragpickers’  hook  and  the  rusty  scales  in  the 
junkman’s  deplorable  hovel. 

Under  the  present  distress  this  condition 
must  go  on.  but  we  have  promised  ourselves 
that  we  will  raise  more  sheep,  induce  others 
to  raise  them,  and  together  protect  them. 
There  has  been  some  noise  at  Washington 
about  shoddy,  not  strong  enough  to  be  heard, 
but  our  voices  are  improving.  We  want  re¬ 
strictions  on  wool  substitutes  that  will  in¬ 
sure  the  same  safety  to  all  who  buy  clothes 
now  possessed  by  the  buyers  of  fertilizers, 
and  mule  and  hog  feeds.  We  expect  oppo¬ 
sition.  but  plenty  of  as  hard  opposition  has 
been  overcome  there.  Opposition  to  us  will 
prove  the  justness  of  our  cause.  There  is 
no  possible  reason  why  buyers  of  clothing 
should  not  know  what  they  are  getting  in  the  shape 
of  wool — whether  it  is  first  hand  from  the  sheep’s 
back  or  has  come  in  a  roundabout  way  second  or 
third  hand  from  the  shoddy  machine. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  BKYNOLUS. 

Too  Many  “Side  Lines” 

I  HAVE  been  very  much  interested  in  the  struggle 
for  success  which  was  made  by  “Profiteer,”  on 
page  1150,  where  he  gives  his  account  of  receipts 
and  expenses  for  1917,  and  asks  the  question : 
“Guilty  or  not  guilty?”  As  I  have  had  several  years’ 
experience  along  many  of  the  lines  which  “Profiteer” 
has  been  trying.  I  feel  that  I  know  something  of  the 
conditions  under  which  he  is  working.  To  my  mind 
he  has  made  just  one  fatal  mistake.  He  has  shot 
with  a  shotgun  instead  of  a  rifle.  In  other  words, 
he  has  been  running  a  sort  of  experiment  farm, 
trying  many  different  lines  of  agricultural  endeavor, 
and  has  failed  to  realize  the  one  great  principle  of 
concentration  of  effort,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
best  success  in  any  line  of  agricultural  work.  The 
advice  is  often  given  not  to  put  your  eggs  all  in  one 
basket — others  say  put  them  all  in  one  basket  and 
then  watch  the  basket — but  I  prefer  the  latter  plan 
with  a  variation,  and  would  say  put  your  eggs  in 
two  baskets,  back  them  up  with  unbounded  faith 
and  undaunted  courage,  and  then  keep  one  hand  on 
each  basket.  This  means  that  I  do  not  approve  of 
plunging;  neither  do  I  believe  in  continuing  in  the 
“even  tenor  of  my  way,”  especially  when  that  way 
has  proved  to  be  a  failure.  After  a  year  like  1917. 
if  “Profiteer”  has  kept  his  books  properly,  he  should 
know  what  branch  of  the  farm  is  producing  the 
greatest  profit,  and  also  which  one  he  likes  host  and 
is  best  suited  to  his  local  conditions. 

With  this  information  fairly  estab¬ 
lished  he  should  cease  experimenting 
and  get  down  to  the  real  business  of 
farming  by  making  a  specialty  of  one 
or  two  money  crops.  Why?  Because 
it  has  been  my  observation  and  expei*- 
ienee  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  one  man  to  run  a  profitable  dairy, 
poultry,  hog,  fruit,  grain  and  vegetable 
farm  on  such  a  small  scale  that  his  labor 
expense  amounts  to  only  8.”10.6S  for  a 
year.  While  all  these  different  lines 
may  be  conducted  profitably  on  the 
same  farm  when  run  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  to  warrant  an  organization 
of  trained  help,  comprising  one  or  more 
men  for  each  department,  and  the 
whole  business  supervised  by  a  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  and  experienced  busi¬ 
ness  farmer,  I  believe  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  a  man  with  moderate 
capital  and  limited  farm  experience  to 
run  all  lines  together  on  a  small  scale, 
the  largest  single  item  of  income  being 
less  than  $050,  and  make  a  success  of 
the  venture. 

Explaining  my  views  in  this  case  we 
will  take  the  item  of  butter,  which  sells 
for  $4s5.51.  This  looks  like  good  money, 
and  when  added  to  the  cattle  income 
of  $18.65  makes  a  total  of  $504.16. 
or  an  average  daily  incomes  of  $l.;?s 
for  the  year.  When  you  figure  the  cost 
of  keeping  the  cows  and  the  labor  in¬ 
volved.  which  requires  going  through 
the  same  operations  each  day,  feeding, 
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wati'riug.  milking,  churning  ami  the  liuu- 
dmls  of  details  c-oimoeted  therewith, 
which  are  practically,  the  r-ame  for  a  few 
cows  as  they  would  he  for  a  dozen  or 
more,  this  item  of  income  is  dearly  pur¬ 
chased.  Then  again,  with  a  few  cows  it 
would  hot  pay  to  build  a  silo  or  equip  a 
modern  dairy  with  all  the  labor-saving 
machinery  necessary  for  making  first- 
class  butter  at  a  reasonable  cost.  One 
dollar  and  thirty-eight  cents  a  day  would 
scarcely  pay  for  the  labor  of  going 
through  the  different  operations,  say- 
nothing  about  the.  cost  of  feed  and  other 
necessary  expenses. 

The  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  other 
items.  Poultry  and  eggs  brought  in  nearly 
MOO.  but  a  gross  return  of  this  amount 
is  not  enough  to  make  it  any  more  than 
a  side  line.  Yet  some  one  must  be  on 
hand  to  go  through  all  the  different  oper¬ 
ations  of  feeding,  cleaning,  gathering  the 
eggs  and  selling  them,  raising  the  chick¬ 
ens  and  the  thousands  of  details  con¬ 
nected  therewith,  the  same  as  would  be 
required  on  a  poultry  farm,  but  the  in¬ 
come  will  not  warrant  all  this  labor  and 
expense  if  one  man  has  all  the  work  to 
do  in  addition  to  the  rest  of  his  duties. 

Again,  the  largest  single  item  of  in¬ 
come  is  potatoes,  which  sold  for  $642.30. 
For  this  amount  it  would  scarcely  pay  to 
purchase  all  the  labor-saving  machinery 
for  planting,  cultivating,  spraying  and 
digging  the  crop,  such  as  is  used  on  a 
large  potato  farm,  and  without  which  it 
is  impossible  to  compete  successfully  with 
those  who  make  a  specialty  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

While  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  every 
business  farmer  to  have  one  or  two  Ui  tie 
side  lines,  they  must  not  require  so  much 
attention  as  to  interfere  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  money  crops.  These  crops,  whether 
potatoes,  grain,  fruit,  butter  or  eggs,  must 
be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  so 
that  the  income  from  same  will  warrant 
the  expense  of  equipping  a  farm  for  their 
production  in  the  very  best  up-to-date 
manner,  which  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
competition  of  others  who  are  in  the  same 
business,  and  who  are  similarly  equipped. 
Everything  considered,  a  person  should 
not  confine  himself  to  one  line  if  lie  can 
handle  two  without  conflicting  with  each 
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other.  For  example,  butter  and  potatoes 
can  be  produced  on  the  same  farm  suc¬ 
cessfully.  as  one  does  not  seriously  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  other.  Poultry  and  fruit 
is  another  combination  which  works  well 
on  a  one-man  farm,  but  poultry  and  dairy 
do  not  go  together. 

A  few  bogs  can  be  made  a  profitable 
side  line  with  a  good-sized  dairy.  When 
poultry  and  eggs  are  the  main  sources  of 
income,  no  side  lines  should  be  attempted 
.except  fruit,  and  where  there  is  available 
land  suitable  for  grain  raising  the 
manure  produced  on  the  place  may  be 
utilized  for  this  purpose,  provided  help 
can  be  hired  at  a  reasonable  figure  to 
care  for  the  crops,  which  iu  turn  are  fed 
to  the  poultry.  If  reliable  help  is  not 
easily  obtainable  for  this  work  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  sell  the  manure.  At  any  rate,  the 
principal  money  crop  should  sell  for  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars  if  a  profit  is  to  be 
realized  on  a  one-man  farm.  Side  lines 
are  seldom  life  savers.  c.  s.  gkeexe. 


Experiments  with  Vermin 

The  Army  Cootie. — During  the  war 
one  of  the  worst  enemies  our  soldier  en¬ 
countered  was  the  body  louse  or  “cootie.” 
This  horrible  insect  is  not  supposed  to 
be  mentioned  “in  polite  society” — perhaps 
that  is  one  reason  why  it  did  so  much 
damage  during  the  war.  No  one  kuew 
how  to  fight  it  to  best  advantage,  because, 
strange  to  say,  the  entomologists  had  not 
even  worked  out  its  life  history.  You  can¬ 
not  successfully  clean  out  a  disease,  an 
insect  an  animal  or  a  race  of  men  until 
you  know  their  life  history  and  habits. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  Germans  had 
known  the  habits  and  life  history  of 
Americans  they  would  never  have  let  this 
country  enter  the  war. 

Old  Remedies. — We  have  seen  men  iu 
lumber  camps  suffer  tortures  from  these 
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insects — greybacks.  Sometimes  sick  men 
lie  in  their  bunks  unable  to  move  and  are 
almost  eaten  alive !  Nobody  can  tell  how 
our  soldiers,  suffered.  In  these  camps  the 
men  used  mercurial  ointment  and  “Scotch 
snuff.”  which  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of 
ground  tobacco  and  sulphur.  There  was 
a  curious  debate  among  these  men.  One 
side  claimed  that  boiling  the  clothes  in 
soap  water  kept  the  lice  away.  The  other 
side  claimed  that  if  clothes  were  worn 
without  washing  for  a  long  time  the 
wearer  was  protected  from  the  vermin. 
Strange  to  say  the  scientist#  have  found 
that  this  is  true.  No  lice  were  found  in 
very  dirty  and  greasy  clothing.  It  is  said 
that  iu  Africa  many  tribes  of  natives  rub 
their  bodies  with  oil  or  grease,  and  are 
practically  free  from  lice. 

Scientific  Study. — Early  in  1 1H  7 
work  was  started  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  iu  a  full  study  of  this  offensive 
subject.  It  was  necessary  to  breed  the 
lice  through  several  generations  iu  order 
to  know  their  habits.  In  some  cases, 
volunteers,  both  men  and  women,  offered 
their  services,  and  for  days  carried  these 
hideous  creatures  on  their  arms.  A  little 
glass  eas  wan  arranged,  fitted  to  the  arm 
like  a  wrist  watch,  and  under  the  case  a 
e>  !ony  of  lice  were  kept  under  observa¬ 
tion,  as  they  bred,  laid  eggs,  and  fed. 
This  work  proved  too  slow,  and  small  in¬ 
cubators  were  arranged  for  holding  the 
lice  under  observation.  The  vermin  were 
kept  on  small  woolen  squares  in  little 
glasses,  free  to  roam  about  over  the  wool. 

Feeding  the  Subjects. — The  first 
problem  was  how  to  feed  these  hateful 
creatures  so  as  to  keep  them  alive.  Rab¬ 
bits  and  guinea  pige  were  first  tried. 
These  animals  were  tied  down  to  a  hoard, 
a  small  piece  of  hair  shaved  off  the  skin 
and  the  lice  transferred  to  it.  In  all 
cases  they  refused  t<>  feed.  A  small  pig 
was  next  tried,  but  the  vermin  could  not 
puncture  his  skin,  even  when  tried  on  the 
skin  of  the  ear.  A  monkey  was  next 
tried,  after  freeing  him  from  parasites. 
The  vermin  fed  slowly  on  him.  but  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  like  the  blood.  All  other 
forms  of  animal  blood  failed,  and  in  order 
to  keep  the  vermin  alive  it  was  necessary 
to  feed  the  creatures  twice  each  day  oil 
some  human  subject.  This  was  done  b.v 
transferring  the  square  of  wool  to  the  arm 


of  some  human  and  covering  with  a  small 
glass  case  while  they  fed.  It  is  stated 
that  among  the  persons  volunteering  for 
this  hideous  experiment  was  one  on  whose 
arm  the  vermin  absolutely  refused  to  feed. 
While  they  willingly  fed  on  others  they 
would  not  touch  this  man.  and  no  ex¬ 
planation  could  be  found.  Was  there  any 
possible  connection  between  this  and  their 
aversion  to  blood  from  the  monkey? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  develop  from  this 
man’s  blood  some  principle  with  which  to 
inoculate  others  and  make  them  vermin- 
proof? 

Life  History. — At  any  rate  it  was 
possible  through  these  ingenious  experi¬ 
ments  to  learn  the  life  history  of  the 

greyback”  and  how  to  fight  him.  The 
eggs  require  eight  or  nine  days  to  hatch, 
under  human  body  conditions,  and  10  to 
16  days  are  required  for  fie  adult  to  grow 
to  maturity.  One  fem:  j  .id  b«r  first 
egg  at  16  days  old.  S  e  ved  .  'tvs 
longer,  and  laid  in  al!  '  /  <  gs.  ;  •  > 

oue  record  of  a  female  la.  ug  '  of 

272  eggs,  when  kept  coniine  , u.,  v  up 
the  human  body.  The  vermin  will  L, 
for  a  long  time  without  feeding  when  kept 
at  a  low  temperature. 

Disease  Carriers. — It  has  been  dem¬ 
on  strated  typhus  and  several  other  forms 
o*  fever  are  carried  by  these  vermin. 
There  are  many  other  minor  diseases  car¬ 
ried  b.v  these  hideous  creatures.  In  this 
experiment  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the 
bites  of  these  vermin  caused  headache, 
drowsiness,  light  fever  and  pains  in  the 
chest,  neck  and  legs.  There  was  a  mental 
effect  of  depression,  and  many  of  the 
symptoms  of  “grippe.”  These  results  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  body  louse  may  give  a 
substance  toxic  enough  to  cause  mild  fever 
and  a  skin  eruption.  This  is  in  addition 
to  what  it  may  do  in  carrying  disease 
from  oue  person  to  another.  There  is 
one  recorded  case  of  a  man  whose  death 
was  evidently  due  to  this  toxic  effect  of 
lice.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  or  cheerful 
subject,  but  these  experiments  show  that 
much  sickness,  depression  and  trouble  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  these  vermin. 

Control  Measures. — The  fact  that 
most  of  the  vermin  remain  upon  the  body 
or  iu  the  clothing  makes  it  easier  to  clean 
them  out.  but  both  must  be  thoroughly 
treated.  For  the  clothing,  boiling  iu  soap 
and  water  will  destroy  the  vermin.  Iu 
large  army  laundries  a  small  amount  of 
lysol  or  cresol  is  added  to  the  water,  but 
thorough  boiling  will  do  the  work.  Fumi¬ 
gation  with  chemicals  was  tried  on  the 
clothing,  hut  was  not  more  effective  than 
the  use  of  steam  or  very  hot  air. 

Repellents. — During  the  war,  as 
many  of  us  know,  various  “louse  powders” 
were  advertised.  They  were  to  be  worn 
iu  little  muslin  hags  hung  around  the 
neck  under  the  clothing.  It  is  said  that 
the  most  successful  of  these  powders  was 
made  of  napthalene.  96  per  cent;  creosote, 
2  per  cent  and  iodoform  2  per  cent.  This 
has  given  good  results,  but  sometimes 
proves  irritating  to  the  skin.  Another 
good  powder  was  talcum,  20  grains,  creo¬ 
sote,  1  e.  c\,  and  sulphur,  %  gr.  Sulphur 
alone  had  practically  no  effect  upon  the 
vermin.  The  report  of  these  experiments 
states  that  boiling  in  soap  or  fumigation 
with  ehloropicrin  will  clean  up  the  gar¬ 
ments.  This  aud  absolute  cleanliness, 
and  use  of  “blue  ointment”  on  the  body, 
will  give  relief.  The  outer  garments  often 
varry  the  vermin  in  their  seams.  To  kill 
such  subjects  the  use  of  such  chemicals  as 
“dichlormonobrommetacresol”  arc  sug¬ 
gested.  That  ought  to  kill  anything. 

A  poor,  but  thrifty.  Scotswoman  had 
been  promised  a  gift  of  a  new  bonnet  by 
a  wealthy  Summer  resident.  One  morn¬ 
ing.  as  the  woman  was  about  to  motor 
to  the  city  for  some  shopping,  she  stopped 
at  the  home  of  the  Scotswoman  and 
asked :  “Would  you  rather  have  a  felt 
or  it  straw  hat,  Mrs.  MacVean?”  “Weel,” 
said  Mrs.  MacVean,  “I  think  I’ll  take  it 
straw  oue,  if  you  please,  ma’am.  It’ll 
maybe  make  .a  good  mouthful  to  the  cow 
when  I’m  done  with  it.” — Credit  Lost. 
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*  -  -Spreader—  -- 

SPREADS  EVENLY— QUICKLY 

Any  barn  manure,  fertilizer,  lime,  ashes,  etc. 
Shreds  into  wide  strips,  without  clogging  or  bundl¬ 
ing.  Meets  every  requirement.  Sells  on  its  M  erlts. 

LIGHT  DRAFT-ONLY  TWO  HORSES 

Kemp-Climax  is  simple,  durable,  light  draft.  Douhle- 
self-sharpening  teeth  bolted  to  luclosed  Cylinder 
practically  indestructible.  Write  for  catalog  and 
prices.  Ask  for  ‘•Saving  and  Application  of  Manure” 
by  the  inventor  of  tho  Spreader.  We  have  a  good 
proposition  for  dealers. 

N.  J.  KEMP  CO. 

36  Swan  Street,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Keep  Your  Trees  Safe 

Prevent  orchard  losses  by  preventing  girdling 
or  gnawing  by  rabbits,  mice  and  other  rodents. 


[XCELSIOR*  Wire  Mesh 

iree  Liuards 

cost  little  and  save  many  dollars.  They’re  espe¬ 
cially  strong  and  durable;  heavily  galvanized;  rust¬ 
proof;  easy  to  set  up  and  remove;  certain  protec¬ 
tion  for  young  and  mature  trees.  Ail  sizes.  Write 
for  catalog  K. 

CLINTON  -WRIGHT  WIRE  CO..  Worcester.  Maw. 
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m  This  new  shape  brush  re¬ 
duces  the  unpleasant  work  of  clean¬ 
ing  vegetables.  It  cleans  them  thor¬ 
oughly  and  quickly.  The  fibres  will 
not  come  out  and  water  does  not  sof¬ 
ten  them.  Retails  regularly  at  20 
cents,  but  in  return  for  name  of  your 
hardware  dealer  or  leading  druggist, 
sent  postpaid  for  1C  cents.  Only  one 
brush  to  an  address.  Send  at  once 
if  you  want  one  of  these  bargains. 
Colonial  Brush  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Z400  Asylum  St., ilartford,Conn 


MALONEY  TREES 


For  full  planting.  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tals,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Maloney  A-l  Quality 
selected  from  the  choicest  stock  grown 
in  our  400-acre  nurseries.  Direct  to  you 
at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  Hardy, 
fresh  dug,  healthy,  true  to  name— 
Write  for  free  catalog.  We  prepay  trans¬ 
portation  charge*  on  all  orders  over  14. 
•luuf  J  llroi.  It  Wells  t’o.,  34  Main  St.,  Dannrillc,  N.T. 
DaneviUe' 9  Pioneer  WholeeaU  Nurseriee 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


For  September  and 
Fall  planting.  Pot- 
grown  and  runner 
plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  AIbo  RASPBERRY, 
KLACKIIEIIKT,  IIKW  HKItllY,  (lOOSKHKIlUT,  Oil  till  A  NT, 
(JIUI-K,  ASl’AltAiiCS,  HiirilAUK  1*1. A  NTS,  Kill'l  l'  AND  MIX  A- 
MENTAI.  TURKS,  SHK1IIS,  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARR  Y  L.  SQUIRES  -  GOOD  GROUND.  N.  Y 


4-YR.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

for  quick  results.  S2.50  per  100:  112  per  1,000. 

HARRY  h.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 
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II  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Send  Only  $122 


Try  It  In  Your  Kitchen 
30  Days 


MAIL  COUPON 

Try  this  splendid  Food  Chop- 

Ser  at  our  risk  30  days— then 
ecide.  Anyway,  send  for  our 
Free  Book  of  furm  necessities,  containing  En¬ 
gines,  Separators,  Feed  Grinders.  Drills.  Wash¬ 
ing  Machines,  uud  many  other  articles 
for  farm  use.  i 


This  is  the  right  site  for  the  farmer’s  wife.  Of 
course  every  kitchen  should  have  a  food  chopper, 
and  especially  every  farm  kitchen  needs  one  for  its 
many  practical  uses.  The  farmer’s  wife  will  find 
the  Btrong,  durable,  serviceable  outfit  illustrated 
bere  a  wonderful  time  and  labor  saving  conve¬ 
nience.  Let  us  prove  this  by  pending  you— for  SO 
days’  free  trial  (Bee  coupon  below)— a  MAJESTIC 

Food  Chopper 

All  complete  and  ready  for  use  in  your  kitchen. 
Try  it  at  our  risk!  Cut  any  food  you  wish  for  30 
days— then  decide  what  you  think  of  it.  Quickly 
and  easily  chops  hash,  scrapple,  mince-meat,  ham¬ 
burger  steak,  hogshead  cheese,  croquettes;  chicken 
and  lobster  for  salad;  alao  suet,  tripe,  cod-fish, 
clams,  peppers,  cocoanuts,  corn  for  fritters,  scrap 
meat  for  poultry— any  kind  of  food  usually  passed 
through  a  food  chopper. 

The  Majestic  Food  Choppor  Is  a  quality  prod¬ 
uct —  built  for  accurato  service  and  long  wear. 
There  is  a  four-blade  steel  knife  revolving  against 
the  inner  surface  and  a  perforated  steel  blade 
which  cuts  keenly  like  a  pair  of  shears.  Capacity 
about  3 %  pounds  per  minute.  If  you  don’t  like  it 
.after  30  days’  trial,  ship  it  back  and  wo 
will  pay  transportation  charges  both 
wayB.  Shipped  from  Chicago.  Ship¬ 
ping  weight  about  12  pounds. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4019  LaSalle  Street  Dept.  2287  Chicago 

/,  Enclosed  find  $1.  Send  Majestic  Food  Chopper  No.  453BMA130 
on  free  trial.  If  not  satisfactory,  will  Bend  it  back  in  30  dayo 
and  you  pay  transportation  both  ways,  and  refund  my  dollar. 
’  Otherwise  will  pay  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  mouth  until  $6.60  is  paid. 


Name. 


The  HARTMAN  CO./ 

4019  La  Salle  Street  / 

•apt. 2287  CHICAGO  *  Address 
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Orchard  Notes 


Commercial  Fruits  for  Western  New  York 

Part  X. 

We  often  see  in  the  farm  papers  lists 
of  varieties  of  fruits  for  general  planting, 
or  for  planting  in  certain  localities  far 
removed  from  tlie  place  of  residence  of 
the  person  making  up  the  lists.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Wilbor,  page  1202.  the  re¬ 
quest  for  lists  of  good  and  poor  varieties 
comes  from  this  county,  and  yet  it  is  not 
easy  to  answer  it. 

The  Winter  of  1917-1918  was  so  very 
much  more  severe  than  usual  that  we 
should  not  necessarily  condemn  a  variety 
that  failed  that  time.  Baldwin  apples, 
for  instance,  were  killed  or  severely  in¬ 
jured  in  very  many  orchards,  but  that  is 
no  reason  for  not  planting  it.  ns  it  is 
probably  more  than  a  hundred  years  since 
this  place  has  had  such  .severe  weather, 
and  it.  may  be  as  much  longer  before  it 
occurs  again.  Care  should  be  taken,  how¬ 
ever.  to  plant  Baldwin  on  land  where 
there  is  good  air  and  water  drainage,  bet¬ 
ter  on  rather  light  soil,  either  sand  or 
gravel. 

In  planting  an  orchard  I  should  con¬ 
iine  myself  to  a  selection  from  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg.  Wealthy.  McIntosh.  Rhode 
Island  Greening.  Baldwin.  Northern  Spy. 
Black  Gilliflower.  Gano.  Delicious.  Wag¬ 
oner  and  Jonathan.  Varieties  earlier 
than  Duchess  are  not  profitable  here,  and 
the  Fall  winds  are  likely  to  get  anything 
later  than  Gano.  With  the  exception  of 
Delicious  all  these  varieties  have  proved 
good  for  this  climate,  and  sufficiently  high 
quality  or  productive,  or  both,  to  be  pro¬ 
fitable  commercially.  Gano  is  the  only 
one  of  the  list  wliich  is  of  low  quality, 
and  it  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  Ben  Davis 
group.  The  following  list  takes  in  about 
all  the  apple  varieties  with  which  I  have 
had  experience,  and  gives  my  opinion  of 
them  : 

Black  Gilliflower:  The  Gill  is  very 
much  liked  in  certain  restricted  markets, 
and  sells  for  a  high  price.  It  may  be  that, 
like  the  quince,  an  increase  of  production 
would  greatly  reduce  the  price.  As  a 
young  tree  it  grows  rather  slowly,  but 
later  attains  great  size.  Tt  has  rather 
weak  branches,  which  tend  to  grow 
crooked.  It  is  very  productive,  and  is 
not  subject  to  diseases  of  the  fruit. 

Baldwin :  This  is  an  old  standard  va¬ 
riety  of  high  quality,  and  very  productive. 
It  has  a  place  in  every  commercial  or- 
clnml  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  is 
worthy  of  continued  heavy  planting.  It 
is  not  very  subject  to  diseases  except  the 
“Baldwin  spot.”  which  is  not  well  under¬ 
stood'.  but  is  believed  to  be  caused  by 
some  fault  in  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
tree.  Its  main  fault  is  that  it  has  a  very 
short  period  when  it  is  ready  to  be  picked. 
Before  that  time  it  lacks  color  and  qual¬ 
ity.  and  later  severe  loss  by  dropping 
must  be  expected.  In  most  seasons  there 
is  a  time  of  a  few  days  when  the  Bald¬ 
wins  are  ripe  enough  and  still  not  drop¬ 
ping.  It  is  an  easy  tree  to  grow  in  the 
nursery  and  in  the  orchard.  It  is  one 
of  our  most  profitable  commercial  varie¬ 
ties.  There  are  some  who  believe  it  to 
be  of  rather  low  quality,  but  a  well- 
matured  Baldwin  which  lias  been  stored 
under  proper  conditions  is  hard  to  beat. 

Ben  Davis:  This  variety  has  been 
planted  very  widely  in  Wayne  County, 
and  has  generally  proved  profitable.  It 
is  rather  low  in  quality,  but  not  so  low 
as  it  has  been  reported  if  well-matured 
and  stored  until  the  proper  season.  In 
future  plantings  it  should  be  replaced  by 
Gano. 

Bunker  Hill:  As  a  boy  I  thought  this 
one  of  the  finest  varieties  grown.  It  is 
about  with  Wealthy  in  season,  but  is  sur¬ 
passed  by  many  others  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Bailey  Sweet :  This  is  a  very  good 
sweet  apple,  but  the  tree  is  quite  weak 
and  grows  very  slowly. 

Chenango  Strawberry:  This  is  an  old 
variety  of  very  high  quality.  It  is  in 
season  just  before  Wealthy.  As  a  com¬ 
mercial  variety  it  has  the  fault  of  not 
being  well  known  and  of  being  rather  too 
tender  to  carry  well. 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg:  The  Duchess 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  newer  varieties. 
It  is  of  good  quality  both  for  dessert  and 
for  cooking.  It  bears  early  and  is  pro¬ 


ductive.  Its  season  is  so  early  that  it 
must  be  shipped  in  iced  cars,  and  a  very 
little  delay  on  the  road  will  make  it  a 
total  loss.  » 

Delicious:  This  apple  has  proved  a 
great  success  under  Western  conditions, 
and  seems  likely  to  be  a  valuable  com¬ 
mercial  sort  in-  the  Fast. 

Fall  Pippin  :  This  is  an  old  standard 
variety  of  very  high  quality.  It  is  quite 
subject  to  apple  scab,  and  requires  careful 
spraying  for  good  quality.  Its  color  is 
against  it,  but  it  sometimes  brings  very 
high  prices. 

Golden  Russet:  This  is  probably  the 
best  of  the  russets,  but  its  small  size! 
makes  it  a  rather  expensive  apple  to 
gr«  >w. 

Gano:  This  is  the  best  of  the  Ben 
Davis  group.  It  is  usually  considered 
rather  poor  in  quality,  but  many  think  it 
a  very  good  cooking  apple.  It  lias  the 
advantage  of  carrying  the  picking  season 
a  little  beyond  Baldwin.  It  is  the  apple 
that  should  be  planted  in  place  of  Ben 
Davis  if  any  of  that  group  is  wanted. 

Jonathan  :  I  have  had  little  experience 
with  this  apple,  but  it  seems  to  be  about 
the  most  productive  of  the  Spirzenberg 
group.  It  is  a  fairly  profitable  apple  in 
Wayne  County,  but  has  not  been  exten¬ 
sively  planted  in  the  older  orchards. 

Wayne  Co..  N.  Y.  ai.khfu  c.  wkf.o. 


Trouble  with  Fig  Tree 

I  have  a  big  bush  that  I  raised  from  a 
fig  from  North  Carolina.  Tt  made  a  very 
vigorous  growth.  T  suppose  it  grew  10  ft. 
tall  in  two  or  three  years.  It  is  about 
live  or  six  years  old.  A  few  green  figs 
come  on  it  every  year,  and  fall  off.  not 
staying  long  enough  to  get  ripe.  Last 
year  I  cut  it  down  to  the  ground  and  it 
has  come  out  again.  What  was  the 
trouble  with  it,  that  it  would  not  grow 
ripe  figs?  ■  .t.  n.  k.  i 

Crisfield.  3rd. 

I  rather  suspect  that  your  fig  tree  is 
from  a  fig  not  grown  in  North  Carolina, 
but  from  an  imported  dried  fig.  But  even 
a  fig  ripened  in  North  Carolina  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  barren  tree.  When  I  was  work¬ 
ing  in  the  North  Carolina  Experiment 
Station  I  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
work  to  the  getting  of  better  figs  for  the 
State.  I  had  at  one  time  35  varieties  of 
figs  from  all  over  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  I  grew  and  distributed  thousands  of 
plants  of  the  more  hardy  varieties  to  the 
farmers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
Incidentally  I  also  grew  hundreds  of  seed¬ 
ling  tigs  from  the  finest  of  the  dried  figs 
that  I  could  find  in  the  stores.  <  >f  these 
I  set  out  a  block  of  more  than  100  trees. 
Every  one  of  these  set  fruit  and  dropped 
it.  Even  in  the  Levant,  where  they  grow 
and  dry  and  pack  these  so-called  Smyrna 
tigs,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  artificial¬ 
ly  fertilized  in  order  to  set  the  fruit.  They 
have  a  wild  fig  called  the  Capri  tig  which 
sustains  a  little  wasp-like  insect  that 
transfers  the  pollen  to  the  flowers  of  the 
edible  fig.  and  thus  enables  the  fruit  to 
mature.  They  now  have  the  Capri  fig  and 
the  wasp  in  California,  and  are  there 
growing  the  Smyrna  fig-  and  packing 
them.  The  only  figs  to  grow  here  are  the 
self-fertilizing  kinds,  of  which  there  are 
very  many  varieties.  Now  do  not  tell 
me.  as  some  of  my  friends  have,  that  tin- 
fig  does  not  bloom.  Thousands  of  people 
never  see  things  that  are  not  right  up 
before  them.  The  flowers  of  the  fig  are 
all  inside  the  general  receptacle,  just  as 
tin-  flowers  of  the  mulberry  are  all  on  the 
outside.  If  a  mulberry  fruit  was  turned 
inside  out.  as  you  would  the  finger  of  a 
glove,  it  would  be  like  a  fig.  You  can 
probably  get  cuttings  of  tigs  fnuu  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry  in  tin-  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  hardiest  va¬ 
rieties  are  Doree  Narbus.  Celestial  and 
Brown  Turkey.  The  Celestial  or  Chinese 
fig  is  a  small  brown  fig  that  can  be  eaten 
skin  and  all  when  ripe,  while  others  have 
an  acrid  skin  that  must  be  treated  with 
an  alkaline  bath  before  being  edible.  In 
North  Carolina  the  Celestial  fig  is  com¬ 
monly  eaten  with  cream.  You  cannot  do 
anything  with  your  seedling  tig  unless  you 
had  the  Capr.i  fig  and  its  wasp.  Better 
throw  it  away  and  set  cuttings  in  the  open 
ground  in  the  Spring  and  they  will  root 
easily.  Plant  as  near  the  salt  water  as 
practicable,  as  they  do  better  there  than 
elsewhere.  ,  w.  f.  massey. 


ROOML-anrfa  COOL  CELLAR 


THE  International  Onepipe  Heater  will  give  you  a 
warm  house  at  bedtime  or  breakfast  time.  A  warm 
room  to  dress  in,  a  warm  room  to  enjoy  the  morning 
meal,  warm  rooms  to  live  in ;  warm  floors,  warm  over  in 
the  farthest  corner,  even  on  coldest  days. 

And  the  International  Onepipe  Heater  is  built  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  use  of  the  cellar  as  the  household  store¬ 
house.  It  will  not  heat  the  cellar.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
right  close  to  it  will  keep  as  well  as  ever. 

Here’s  a  modern,  economical  heater  that  keeps  all  the 
fire,  dirt  and  dust  down  in  the  cenar  where  they  belong. 
No  lugging  up  of  coal  through  the  house,  no  overflow¬ 
ing  ash  pan  mussing  carpets  and  rugs.  No  unsightly 
pipes  to  catch  and  hold  dust.  The 

InTERn/fTIOIMI. 

Onepipe  He/tter 

requires  no  cutting  up  of  the  house  and  no  costly  instal¬ 
lation.  It  has  only  one  pipe  leading  directly  to  one 
big  register.  It  burns  any  kind  of  coal,  lignite 
or  gas,  and  its  two  feed  doors  make  it  convenient  for 
using  big  chunks  of  wood — if  that  fuel  is  handiest.  (We 
also  make  a  special  Onepipe  for  wood  only.  Send  for 
special  catalog  if  that  is  your  only  fuel. 

Where  we  recommend  the  International  Onepipe  Heater, 
our  advice  carries  with  it  a  60  days’  trial  privilege  and  a 
5-year  guarantee. 

Write  for  our  well-illustrated  catalog.  When  we  send  it, 
we’ll  ask  you  a  few  simple  questions  about  your  home. 

The  answer  to  these  will  enable  us  to 
tell  you  if  this  is  the  proper  heater  for 
you  and  what  size  you  need,  etc. 
This  advice  is  free.  Write  today. 


One  Year  to  Pay 


If  you  prefer,  you  can 
enjoy  the  comforts  of 
an  International  One¬ 
pipe  Heatei  this  win¬ 
ter,  while  paying  for 
it  on  our  liberal  easy 
payment  plan. 

Write  To-Day! 


I  n  t  e  r  n  /m o  n  a  l  H  e  at  e  r  C  o  o  pa  n  y 

6-26  MONROE  ST.  UTICA,  N.  Y* 

S  Convenient  distributing  points  to  insure  prompt  delivery  : 

New  York  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Salt  Lake  City 

Chicago  Baltimore.  Md. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  Nashua,  N.H.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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Caihy7hSJe7J  JL  For  Culverts 

Flumes,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Siding,  Etc. 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  galvanized 
makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts. 

APOLLO  is  the  highest  quality  galvanized  product  mannfac-1 
hired  for  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  added  Keystone* 

indicates  that_Copper  Steel  is  used  and  assures  the  highest  rust-resistance.  Time  and  weather  have  proved 

Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Keystone 
.  Buildii  "  -  - 


_ _  -  oppe  _  _ _ 

that  Apoli.O-Kfystone  Sheets  last  longest  in  actual  service. 

Copper  Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Rooting  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Better 


ings”  and  ■'  Apollo"  booklets. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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‘Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  IS,  191!) 


NEPDN5ETRDDF5 


Good  Old  Paroid 


Good  old  Paroid” — That's  what  farmers  call  the  best  roll 
rooting  ever  made. 

For  more  than  20  years  Neponset  Paroid  has  protected 
cattle,  poultry,  stock,  tools,  equipment,  crops,  and  homes 
from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  sleet,  sun  and  snow — at  the  low¬ 
est  service  cost  per  square  foot  per  year- 

One  farmer  writes,  “Neponset  Paroid  is  the  greatest  roofing 
investment  1  ever  made.  Ten  years  ago  1  decided  that  to 
keep  my  prize  stock  warm  and  healthy  I  needed  on  the  roof 
and  siding  of  my  barn  the  best  roofing  that  money  could  buy. 
I  bought  good  old  Paroid.  It’s  still  good  old  Paroid — it 
hasn  c  cost  me  a  penny  for  repairs  and  it  still  looks  good  for 
another  ten  years.” 


Three  Colors — Red,  Green,  Gray 


Paroid  .slate-surfaced  comes  in 
two  colors — natural  slate-red  and 
slate-green.  It  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  slate-surfaced  roll  roofing 
made.  Just  what  you  need  for 
your  house  or  barn — right  over 
old  wooden  shingles.  Paroid  gray 
comes  in  two  weights.  Build  and 


repair  NOW.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  use  Paroid.  There’s 
a  Neponset  Roofing  for  every 
need  and  every  purse.  If  you 
do  not  know  who  is  your  nearest 
dealer  in  Neponset  Roofs  write 
to  us.  Send  for  free  booklet, 
“Repairing  and  Building.” 


BIRD  &  SON,  Incorporated  (Established  1795)  East  Walpole,  Ma«». 
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GRANGERS 

=LIME — 


“  The  Standard  by  Which  All  Agricultural 
Limes  Are  Compared  ” 

Write  for  Prices  and  Commodity  Freight  Rates 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 


SALES  OFFICES: 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Danbury,  Conn. 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 

174  Frelinghuysen  Ave. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


WORKS : 

West  Stockbridge, 
Mass. 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


We  are  getting-  more  money  than  ever. 
Lots  of  farmers  are  riding  in  their  ma¬ 
chines  who  haven’t  a  cent  for  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  farm.  Fences  are  getting 
poor,  bushes  growing  up,  lack  of  paint, 
etc.  Small  families  with  the  young  gone 
to  the  cities,  with  the  old  fathers  and 
mothers  just  sticking  around  to  save 
funeral  expenses.  There  are  more  farm 
sales  of  stock  and  tools  every  year,  both 
Spring  and  Fall,  at  high  prices.  Maybe 
this  is  a  good  sign  for  the  future  of  agri¬ 
culture,  but  it  does  not  look  good  to  me 
for  cheaper  food  for  the  city  ones  to  go 
over  roads  and  see  farms  where  when  a 
boy  I  went,  and  knew  that  there  lived  a 
man  called  rich  in  that  day  and  .see  them 
today  in  decay,  the  young  of  the  names 
gone  to  the  towns.  But  stop.  Every 
generation  has  taken  care  of  itself  in  its 
jown  way,  and  I  suppose  it  will.  I  know 
my  father  didn’t  like  it  because  I  didn’t 
do  as  he  did.  J.  R-  H. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  City  Man’s  View 

MY*  often  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
effective  work  done  by  our  readers  in 
writing  their  views  to  the  local  papers. 
A  good  example  of  what  we  mean  is  the 
•Yd  lowing — which  is  part  of  a  letter  sent 
by  Mrs.  Lewis  G.  Cowing  to  the  Mimeie 
(Ind.)  Morning  Star: 

1  went  into  a  professional  man’s  office 
the  other  day  to  have  a  little  dental  work 
done.  lie  was  bemoaning  the  II.  C.  of  L. 
Asked  me  if  this  was  not  a  good  year  for 
tomatoes.  When  I  said  it  was.  he  said  : 
‘‘And  yet  we  have  to  pay  high  for  them 
here  in  town.  One  cannot  afford  to  pay 
a  dollar  a  bushel  for  tomatoes  to  can.” 
T  asked  him  if  he  thought,  in  view  of  the 
high  cost  of  labor  and  machinery,  a  farmer 
could  afford  to  use  his  ground,  set  the 
plants,  cultivate,  pick  and  deliver  the  to¬ 
matoes  to  him  for  less  than  a  dollar  a 
bushel.  He  answered  that  he’d  better 
take  less  than  to  let  them  rot  on  the 
ground.  I  suppose  there  is  no  limit  to  a 
farmer's  endurance.  If  there  are  any  to¬ 
matoes  or  any  other  farm  products  rotting 
on  the  ground  it  is  because  the  farmer 
cannot  get  the  needed  help  or  else  it  is 
owing  to  weather  conditions  which  always 
cause  more  or  less  loss  in  such  perishable 
crops  as  tomatoes.  I  was  in  this  dental 
chair  about  one  and  a  half  hours.  The 
tooth  proved  to  be  tender  so  he  could  not 
till  it.  He  treated  it.  plugged  it  tem¬ 
porarily  with  cement,  partially  cleaned 
my  teeth  and  said  he'd  better  not  give  me 
any  more  time  then,  as  he  had  another 
engagement.  I  asked  him  what  l  owed 
him  for  what  he  had  done  and  In*  an¬ 
swered :  “Six  dollars.”  I  thought  he  was 
joking  and  laughed,  but  T  soon  saw  from 
the  aggrieved  expression  on  his  face  that 
he  had  not  meant  to  be  funny. 

“What,”  I  said.  “Six  dollars  and  no 
fillings?”  “I  charge  for  my  time,”  was 
his  answer.  Six  dollars  for  one  and  one 
half  hours’  time  seemed  pretty  steep  and 
when  I  thought  of  my  own  husband  get¬ 
ting  up  that  same  morning  and  cutting 
corn  by  moonlight  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  labor,  endeavoring  to  save  both  fodder 
and  tomatoes,  I  was  indignant  and  told 
the  dentist  I  never  wanted  him  to  talk 
to  me  about  60c  tomatoes  or  dollar  po¬ 
tatoes.  This  same  professional  man.  if 
-given  our  farm  and  put  out  on  it  to  make 
ja  living  for  his  family,  would  come  as 
near  starving  as  I  would  if  I  should  un¬ 
dertake  to  run  his  dental  shop.  The  idea 
that  so  many  city  people  have  that  any 
fool  can  be  a  farmer  should  he  exploded. 
It  takes  both  brain  and  training  to  pro¬ 
duce  food,  and*  both  are  entitled  to  respect 
and  consideration.  Be  careful  that  in 
striking  at  the  source  of  supply  you  do  not 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 
The  appeal  was  made  to  the  farmer’s  pa¬ 
triotism  to  raise  all  lie  could  during  the 
war  and  lu*  cheerfully  did  his  best,  lie 
'was  not  coaxed  along  by  the  promise  of 
enormous  profits  hut  his  chance  of  profit 
was  curtailed  by  legislation,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Government  offered  ex¬ 
travagant  pay  to  workers  in  shipyards 
and  railroads. 

The  farmer  can  be  counted  on  to  stand 
in  solid  phalanx  against  Bolsheviki,  anar¬ 
chy,  the  I.  W.  W.  or  any  organization 
threatening  law  and  order.  He  is  an 
American  for  the  American  flag  and  he 
wants  a  square  deal. 

MRS.  LEWIS  G.  COWING. 


Shorter  Hours  on  the  Farm 

During  and  since  the  war  the  farmer 
has  speeded  up  production  enormously, 
considering  the  scarcity  of  help.  He  has 
done  this  through  the  use  of  expensive 
machinery,  tractors,  etc.,  and  by  exacting 
longer  hours  of  himself  and  his  family, 
including  his  wife  and  daughters.  It  has 
become  a  custom  in  many  communities  to 
plant  and  harvest  crops  on  Sunday,  and 
few  farmers  feel  they  can  slack  up  even 
on  a  holiday.  There  are  some  favored 
ones  who  have  fertile  farms,  here  and 


there,  or  who  derive  an  income  from  other 
sources,  who  do  not  feel  compelled  to 
work  an  unreasonable  number  of  hours, 
but  they  are  in  the  minority.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  as  a  class  are  literally  work¬ 
ing  themselves  to  death  !  They  have  no 
time  for  any  recreation,  as  the  increasing 
1  tost  of  labor,  insurance,  taxes  and  all 
farm  supplies  goads  them  on  to  still  greater 
efforts  to  produce  enough  to  meet  these 
demands. 

Now  what  will  he  the  result  of  this 
frenzied  situation?  There  will  certainly 
be  a  reaction,  and  much  sooner  than  gen¬ 
erally  believed :  that  is,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  will  soon  operate  to  reduce 
the  farmers’  income.  It  is  even  in  sight 
now,  will  no  doubt  be  felt  very  forcibly 
next  year,  and  the  year  following  will 
most  surely  see  a  glut  in  all  American 
if  not  world  markets.  We  all  know  what 
that  means  to  the  country  at  large  in 
every  line  of  business;  it  will  mean  hard 
times,  if  not  a  panic.  It  may  be  said 
low  prices  operate  to  equalize  production 
of  food,  but  past  experience  does  not  sup¬ 
port  this  theory.  As  prices  drop  the 
farmer  will  do  his  best  to  produce  more, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  income  he  has 
been  accustomed  to,  thereby  making  a  bad 
situation  worse. 

What  are  our  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions  douig  to  prevent  this  state  of  af¬ 
fairs?  Some  are  working  for  better  dis¬ 
tribution,  which  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Some  are  spending  bundles  of  money  to 
show  us  how  to  raise  more  and  better 
crops,  which  is  a  doubtful  virtue.  Is 
there  any  agency  in  the  United  States 
that  is  really  working  to  uplift  the  farmer 
from  a  state  where  lie  must  work  from 
12  to  16  hours  per  day,  including  holidays 
and  often  Sundays,  in  order  to  provide 
for  his  running  expenses  and  furnish  food 
for  an  ungrateful  horde  (often  at  or  below 
the  actual  cost  of  production)  Avho  re¬ 
ceive  as  much  as  or  more  for  seven  or 
eight  hours  than  tin*  farmer,  including  his 
family,  receive  for  their  long  day? 

There  is  only  one  remedy — cut  produc¬ 
tion  next  year;  cut  it  still  more  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  A  manufacturer  would  be  con- 
s’dercd  an  idiot  who  produced  more  than 
there  was  any  profitable  market  for, 
simply  because  there  was  an  overproduc¬ 
tion  in  his  line  and  his  profits  were  fall¬ 
ing  off.  .  If  lie  did  so  he  would  he  obliged 
to  sell  his  products  at  our  own  price.  The 
manufacturers,  exercise  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence.  They  curtail  and  retrench.  Are 
we  farmers  idiots,  or  are  we  going  to 
curtail  and  retrench?  There  is  only  one 
possible  or  logical  way  to  do  this ;  that 
is — shorten  the  working  hours  on  the 
farm.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  a 
law  he  enacted  to  compel  the  farmer  to 
work  eight  hours.  Such  a  law  could  not 
be  passed  at  this  time.  A  cut  to  eight 
hours  would  be  too  radical.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  nine  or  10  hours  for  the  season  of 
15)20  and  eight  hours  in  1021. 

Why  cannot  the  Farm  Bureau.  Grange, 
etc.,  of  this  or  a  group  of  States  take  up 
this  question  this  Winter,  explaining 
what  it.  means  to  agricultural  life  and 
sounding  tin*  sentiment  of  farmers  in  the 
aggregate  ?  The  farmer  is  a  very  inde¬ 
pendent  individual,  hut  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible,  when  they  once  understand  that  the 
more  they  produce  the  less  will  be  their 
net  profit,  to  get  enough  volunteers  to 
work  on  a  shorter  hour  basis,  to  for  a 
nucleus  around  which  others  would  join, 
nr  soon  become  an  object  of  scorn,  or  in 
other  words,  “a  scab?” 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  some 
dairymen  seem  to  think  it  would  be  im- 
nossible  to  shorten  the  hours  on  a  dairy 
farm  and  still  have  time  to  milk  and 
produce  enough  feed  for  the  stock,  but  I 
believe  that  any  dairy  farmer  who  will 
try  out  a  nine-hour  day  will  find  that  by 
ihe  extra  hours  of  leisure  and  rest  that 
he  will  gain  he  will  la*  in  such  a  stimu¬ 
lated  condition,  both  physically  and  men¬ 
tally.  that  he  will  be  able  to  plan  and 
devise  short  cuts  and  better  organization. 
By  studying  li is  herds  he  can  cull  out 
enough  imperfect  individuals  so  ho-  will 
not  have  to  raise  much  fodder,  at  the 
same  time  increasing  his  net  profits. 
Then  perhaps  we  farmers  will  have  time 
to  go  to  church  or  attend  a  lecture  the 
same  as  our  city  brothers.  r.  o.  w. 

New  York.  *  *■  , 


Willow  Cuttings  for  Fence  Posts 

On  page  1260  S.  M.  B.  asks  about 
growing  willow  cuttings  for  fence  posts. 
We  have  a  line  fence,  so  grown,  of  the 
common  white  willow  (Salix  alba).  No 
especial  skill  or  knowledge  is  required  for 
rooting  willows,  as  they  emit  roots  read¬ 
ily  whether  cut  through  a  bud  or  not. 
They  should  he  cut  from  plump  wood  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  open  in  the  Spring,  and  if 
y±  in.  to  1  in.  in  diameter  can  be  easily 
pushed  into  wet  or  soft  moist  ground, 
where  they  will  soon  send  out  new  shoots 
and  roots.  If  the  shoots  are  headed  back 
about  the  last  of  July  a  better  root 
growth  is  induced,  and  cuttings  4  in.  long 
when  struck  usually  make  growth  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  a  wire  fence  after  IS 
months.  W“  have  known  of  willow  fence 
posts  3  in.  in  diameter  and  6  ft.  long  be¬ 
ing  set  in  ting  holes  and  subsequently 
making  a  heavy  growth,  though  mat  is 
usually  on  the  sap  stored  in  the  post  itself, 
and  in  a  dry  season  the  new  growth  soon 
dies.  FRANK  .T.  m’gregor. 

Massachusetts. 
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On  every  type  of 
road  that  is  traveled 
by  motor  ears,  the 
sharp  clean  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Goodyear 
All-Weather  Tread 
have  plainly  written 
this  Impressive  story 


More  people  ride  on 
Goodyear  Tires  than 
on  any  other  kind 


This  is  an  actual  photograph  fit 
the  impression  left  on  a  brick 
pavement  by  the  Goodyear 
All-  Weather  Tread 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— George  E.  Snyder  and 
five  other  mining  promoters,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  were  indicted  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  in  New  York,  Oct.  3,  on 
evidence  presented  by  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  George  W.  Taylor  and 
Postoffiee  Inspector  Howard  B.  Mayhew, 
which  charged  that  the  defendants  were 
engaged  in  a  mail  fraud  swindle,  involving 
.$400,000.  According  to  the  indictment  the 
defendants  organized  a  copper  company 
in  1916  to  exploit  mines  at  McCarthy, 
Alaska,  because  the  property  owned  by 
one  of  them  was  within  10  miles  of  the 
Kenneycutt  copper  region.  After  or¬ 
ganizing  the  company,  the  indictment 
states,  the  defendants  negotiated  with  a 
brokerage  firm  in  New  York  for  the  sale 
of  the  stock,  and  550,000  shares  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  a  par  value  of  $1  a  share, 
under  representation  that  the  money  was 
to  be  used  for  development  purposes.  The 
indictment  charges  that,  only  one-fifth  of 
the  money  realized  was  used  for  develop¬ 
ment  and  that  the  other  four-fifths  never 
reached  the  treasury  of  the  company. 
Postoffice  Inspector  Mayhew  visited  Alas¬ 
ka  and  investigated  the  properties  after 
many  complaints  had  reached  the  Post- 
office  Department.  He  reported  that  the 
development  was  small  and  that  the  rep¬ 
resentations  made  to  investors  when  they 
purchased  the  stock  were  false. 

Oct.  3  several  Russian  Reds  were  ar¬ 
rested  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  will 
be  deported  to  Russia.  Federal  action 
against  the  Russian  Reds  became  known 
simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of 
what  looks  like  the  first  organized  sabot¬ 
age  of  the  steel  strike — the  $150,000  fire 
of  suspicious  origin  at  the  Carnegie  plant 
in  Mingo  Junction  and  the  discovery  of 
nuts  and  bolts  thrown  into  delicate  parts 
of  the  machines  which  the  Allegheny  Steel 
Company  was  preparing  to  reoperate  at 
its  Breckenridge  plant. 

Col.  Townsend  F.  Dodd,  Commander  of 
Langley  Field,  Va.,  and  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  army  officer  to  receive  an  aviator’s 
commission,  was  instantly  killed  and  four 
other  army  aviators  were  critically  in¬ 
jured  in  two  airplane  accidents  which  oc¬ 
curred  Oct.  5  at  Bustleton  Aviation  Field, 
near  Philadelphia.  Col.  Dodd  was  killed 
when  he  sought  to  make  a  landing  in  a 
heavy  fog.  When  about  20  feet  from  the 
ground  his  machine  struck  a  tree.  The 
impact  tore  the  motor  loose  from  its  base 
and  pinned  the  Colonel  against  the  gas 
tank,  lie  was  strangled  to  death  by  the 
heavy  motor,  whcih  rested  on  his  neck. 
The  second  accident  occurred  when  the 
machine  in  which  were  the  four  aviators 
skidded  and  overturned  in  making  a  land¬ 
ing  on  the  wet  turf  of  the  field.  Both 
planes  were  en  route  from  Washington  to 
New  York  to  participate  in  the  coming 
transcontinental  races; 

A  counterfeit  of  the  present  $5  War 
Savings  Stamp  has  been  discovered,  it 
was  announced  Oct.  6.  Secret  Service 
agents  have  found  that  many  have  been 
sold  in  Newark,  N.  .1.  In  every  instance 
the  stamps  were  on  folders  calling  for 
$100  in  1924.  The  stamps  which  have 
been  counterfeited  are  printed  in  blue 
and  bear  the  head  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
They  are  about  one-half  the  size  of  the 
previous  one.  which  was  green  and  had 
George  Washington’s  head  engraved  upon 
it.  The  counterfeit  has  been  made  by 
the  photographic  process  and  is  slightly 
smaller  and  of  a  darker  blue  than  the 
genuine  one.  The  horizontal  liues  be¬ 
side  Franklin’s  head  in  the  genuine  stamp 
do  not  exist  in  tin;  spurious  one. 

The  steamer  Lexington,  of  the  Colonial 
Line,  steaming  through  Hell  Gate  New 
York,  Oct.  6,  at  dusk,  was  rami  . 
the  United  States  submarine  0-7.  Li.e 
submarine,  running  awash,  tore  a  12-foot 
hole  in  the  port  bow  of  the  Sound  steamer, 
about  six  feet  from  the  stem.  As  the  two 
vessels  fell  apart  it  was  seen  that  neither 
was  seriously  damaged.  Both  made  the 
Astoria,  L.  I.,  shore  and  tied  up.  There 
was  no  panic  among  the  passengers  of  the 
Lexington,  who  numbered  about  250. 

Mrs.  Seymour  E.  .1.  Cox,  who  flew  in 
an  aeroplane  from  Houston,  Tex.,  with 
her  son,  Seymour,  aged  11,  landed  at 
Rooseve't  Field,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  Oct.  7. 
She  said  that  she  had  come  North  to  put 
her  son  in  school. 

The  plant  of  the  Standard  Guano  Com¬ 
pany  at  Curtis  Bay,  a  suburb  of  Balti¬ 
more,  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  of 
Undetermined  origin  Oct.  7,  and  two  work¬ 
men  lost  their  lives.  An  official  of  the 
company  estimated  the  loss  at  $1,500,000. 

Thirty-five  negroes  were  arrested  by 
soldiers  searching  for  suspected  leaders 
of  the  Progressive  Farmers  and  House¬ 
hold  Union  of  America,  the  negro  or¬ 
ganization  which  authorities  say  plotted 
a  general  massacre  of  whites  at  Elaine, 
Ark.,  Oct.  7. 

WASHINGTON— The  Senate  passed 
Oct.  6,  with  amendments,  the  House  bill  to 
punish  the  interstate  theft  of  automotive 
vehicles.  The  elastic  “commerce  clause” 
is  stretched  to  meet  the  emergency,  the 
bill  being  entitled  ‘An  act  to  punish  the 
transportation  of  ;oleu  motor  vehicles 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.” 
Driving  a  motor  vehicle  across  a  State 
line  is  made  transportation  of  it  in  inter¬ 


state  commerce.  To  do  this,  with  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  vehicle  has  been  stolen,  is  a 
felony  subject  to  a  maximum  of  $5, (XX) 
fine,  or  five  years  imprisonment,  or  both. 
To  “receive,  store,  conceal,  barter,  sell 
or  dispose  of  a  motor  vehicle  moving  as 
or  which  is  a  part  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  with  intent  to  deprive  the  owner 
of  the  possession  thereof”  is  likewise  made 
a  felony  subject  to  the  same  penalties. 
Offenders  may  be  punished  in  any  district 
in  or  through  which  the  motor  vehicle  has 
been  transported  by  the  offender. 

A  definite  and  what  is  considered  a 
final  decision  that  there  will  be  no  further 
increase  in  railroad  rates  during  the 
period  of  Government  control  was  made 
Oct.  7  by  Walker  D.  Ilines.  Director- 
General  of  Railroads,  who  made  public  a 
letter  of  T.  Dewitt  Cuyler,  chairman  of 
the  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  in 
which  he  says  any  increase  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  beyond  the  question.  Sugges¬ 
tion  is  made  by  the  Director-General, 
however,  that  the  railroads  prepare  tariffs 
for  increases  regarded  as  necessary  and 
then  file  them  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  as  soon  as  Government 
control  ends  December  31. 

Senator  Smoot  of  Utah  introduced  Oct. 
7  a  general  anti-dumping  bill  intended  to 
protect  American  industries  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  unloading  foreign  products  pend¬ 
ing  passage  of  new  protective  tariff  legis¬ 
lation.  The  measure  is  along  the  same 
general  lines  being  prepared  by  Represen¬ 
tative  Fordney  of  Michigan,  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Several  bills  have  passed  the  House  deal¬ 
ing  with  particular  products  with  a  view 
to  giving  needed  protection  for  industries 
established  during  the  war.  Tungsten, 
zinc,  dyes  and  some  other  articles  are 
covered  by  these  measures,  but  it  devel¬ 
oped  that  there  is  no  general  opposition 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Senate  to 
going  further  with  these  measures  at  this 
time.  Senator  Smoot  said  there  were 
enough  dyestuffs  at  German  ports  now  to 
provide  the  needs  of  all  their  pre-war 
market  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  country  for  two  years. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  For¬ 
estry  Service  was  urged  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Randall  of  California,  Oct.  6,  to 
start  a  reforestation  programme  for  the 
fire  denuded  areas  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
range  by  using  airplanes  to  scatter  mil¬ 
lions  of  tree  seeds  over  these  mountains 
as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  begins.  After 
his  conference  with  service  officials,  Mr. 
Randall  wired  civic  organizations  in  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  cities  to  organize  forestry  as¬ 
sociations  to  press  action  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Arrangements  are  rapidly  being  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  greatest  meeting  of  farmers 
ever  held  in  the  East  at  Hagerstown, 
October  27  to  31,  when  the  Farmers’  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  and  the  Maryland  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  and  affiliated  associations 
convene  in  annual  session.  A  number  of 
prominent  speakers  appear  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  Special  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  splendid  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  exhibit  by  the  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty  Agricultural  Association.  It  will  be 
primarily  a  county  exhibit,  and  prizes  iu 
fruit,  grain,  vegetables  and  other  products 
are  being  offered. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

National  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
and  Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
joint  annual  convention,  Albany,  Ga., 
Oct.  15-17. 

Farmers’  National  Congress  and  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.,  Oct.  27-31. 

Minnesota  Creamery  Operators’  and 
Managers’  Association,  Ryan  Hotel,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  Oct.  28-30.  Henry  Sand- 
holt,  secretary,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Iowa  Buttermakers’  Association,  Du¬ 
buque,  la.,  Nov.  5-6.  A.  W.  Rudnick,  sec¬ 
retary,  Ames,  la. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  with  Rhode 
Island  v  .  overs’  Association.  Elks 
Auditorium,  Providence  It,  I.,  Nov.  10-13. 

itional  Grange,  annual  meeting, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Nov.  12. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Dec.  3-8. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  Dec.  1-3. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Roanoke.  Dec.  2-4. 

Virginia  State  Corn  Growers,  annual 
convention  and  exhibit,  Roanoke,  Va., 
Dec.  2-4. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and  Ohio 
Apple  Show,  Terminal  Auditorium,  To¬ 
ledo,  O.,  Dec.  4-12. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Chestertown,  Md., 
Jan.  6-8,  1920. 

Ohio  State  Grange,  annual  meeting, 
Columbus,  Dec.  9-12. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Pittsburg,  Dec.  9-12. 

Michigan  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Saginaw,  Dec.  9-12. 

New  York  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Rochester,  Feb.  9-12,  1920. 

Ohio  Apple  Show,  State  University,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Dec.  11-13. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  21 — Ayrshires.  Rodendale  Farm, 
South  Billerica,  Mass. 

Oct.  29 — Ayrshires.  Allegany  County 
Ayrshire  Club,  Ilornell,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  1 — Baltimore  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  Sale.  Pavilion 
Timonium,  Md. 

Nov.  6 — Berkshire  Swine.  Berkshire 
County  Berkshire  Club,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


More  Economical 

Than  Coffee 

Better  for  Health 

and  Costs  Less 

Instant  Postum 

A  table  drink  ma  de 
“quick  as  a  wink”  by 
placing  a  spoonful  in  a 
cup,  th  en  adding  hot 
water,  and  sugar  and 
cream  to  taste. 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

for  POSTUM 

Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  General  Stores 

No  Raise  in  Price 


Instant  ® 

©  POSTUM 

A  BEVERAGE 

•«  part,  t>t 

•*«  •  »m«tl  porXcn  of  *•*•»**• 

Poitum  Cereal  Company. 
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Brings  This 

Splendid  Quality 

Plaid  Blanket 

Send  for  this  soft,  comfortable  blanket  and  be 
ready  to  sleep  warm  on  the  coldest  nights.  Made  from 
r  _  _  selectedcottonyarnwithfine.softwoolnapsurface.  Rich 

r  plaid  design  in  assorted  colors.  Size  66  x  80  in.;  weight  4  lbs.  When  it  comes, 
r  feel  its  fine,  soft  texture,  see  how  well  woven  it  is,  and  you  will  say  that  it  is  a 
sensational  bargain.  You  will  know  the  quality  at  once.  And  now  is  the  time  to 
order  while  the  bargain  price  holds  good.  $1  to  send  now.  Balance  on  easy  terms. 

If  you  do  not  find  this 
blanket  all  you  expect 
and  a  wonderful  money 

_  saving  value,  return  it 

within  30  days  and  we  will  refund  your  dollar  and  pay  transportation  both  ways.  No 
risk  to  you  when  you  have  this  privilege  which  we  gladly  give  because  you  must 
see  this  fine  blanket  to  realize  what  a  bargain  it  is.  Like  all  of  our  merchandise 
this  blanket  offer  has  the  guarantee  of  the  House  of  Hartman.  It  must  satisfy 

you  or  there  is  no  sale. 
Shipped  from  Chicago. 
Orderby  No.2l6BMA45. 
Price  $6.85.  SEND 
$1  NOW.  Balance 
75  cents  monthly. 


Try  It  a  Month 


FREE 

Bargain 
CatalogI 


Be  sure  to  get  this  great  book 
which  shows  thousands  of  bar¬ 
gains  in  furniture,  carpets,  dishes, 
silverware,  phonographs,  kitchen 
ware,  sewing  machines,  washing 
machines,  stoves,  gas  engines,  sep¬ 
arators,  farm  equipment,  etc.— all  on 
easy  credit  terms.  Postcard  brings  it. 

The  Hartman  Go.  / 

4019  LaSalle  St.  Dept.  2205  Chicago  ,  S 


The  Hartman  Co. 

Dept.  2205 

4019  LaSallo  St.  Chicago 

Enclosed  is  $1.  Send  the  Blanket 
No.  216BMA46.  I  am  to  have  30  days* 
trial.  If  not  satisfied  will  ship  it  back 
and  you  will  refund  my  tl  and  pay  trans¬ 
portation  both  ways.  If  1  keep  it  I  will  pay 
75  cents  per  month  until  price  SO. 85  is  paid. 


Name . 


Address.. 


Occupation... _ _ 


Nearest  Shipping  Point... 


I  •  •IMIMIHIHMIXKH  IIIH 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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New  Plant  Immigrants 

Bulletin  156  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  lists  seeds 
of  the  African  oil  palm,  received  from 
Java. 

“The  value,  extent  and  importance  of 
the  palm  and  palm-kernel  oil  industry  of 
West  Africa  is  but  faintly  realized  by 
persons  other  than  those  directly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  trade.  The  amount  of  oil 
annually  exported  from  British  West 
Africa  alone  in  1915  was  about  110.000 
tons,  and  of  kernels.  220,000  tons.  The 
average  price  in  Liverpool  for  kernels 
during  the  months  preceding  the  war  was 
about.  $100  per  ton.  and  for  palm  oil  $145 
per  ton.  The  palm  tree  from  which  the 
fruits  are  obtained  is  indigenous  to  the 
western  coast  of  tropical  Africa,  and 
grows  in  enormous  quantities  from  300 
to  400  miles  into  the  interior.  The  trees 
are  30  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  begin 
to  bear  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  The 
soft,  fibrous  outer  covering  of  the  fruit 
contains  the  thick,  orange-red  palm  oil, 
and  the  inner  hard  part  or  palm  nut  con¬ 
tains  the  palm  kernel,  a  hard,  white 
nutty  body,  which  yields  about  50  per 
cent  of  palm-kernel  oil.  This  palm-kernel 
oil  is  used  in  making  oleomargarine,  cook¬ 
ing  oils,  and  also  fine  toilet  soaps,  while 
the  palm  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cheaper  soaps,  candles,  lubricating  oils, 
etc.  Although  there  are  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  several  machines  which,  it  is  claimed, 
are  capable  of  dealing  with  the  fruits  in 
large  quantities,  they  have  met  with  very 
little  practical  success.” 

Among  new  varieties  of  corn  referred 
to  in  the  above  bulletin  is  one  from  Zam¬ 
boanga,  Philippine  Island  : 

_  “A  corn  variety  discovered  on  a  recent 
visit  to  Kudurangan,  Cotabato,  Minda¬ 
nao,  that  matures  72  days  from  sowing, 
and  so  may  be  of  value  to  your  corn 
breeders.  This  corn  has  been  grown  for 
many  years  (no  one  knows  how  many) 
by  one  of  the  wild  tribes  in  Cotabato.” 

_  An  introduction  from  Mexico  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  sage  (Salvia  hispanica)  known  as 
chia. 

“Chia  is  widely  used  in  Mexico  for  the 
preparation  of  ‘refresco,’  or  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  ‘refrescos’  prepared  with  limes  or 
other  fruits.  I  have  never  observed  the 
plant  in  cultivation.  The  seed,  which  is 
often  seen  on  sale  in  the  markets,  is 
similar  in  appearance  to  mustard  seed, 
except  in  its  grayish  color.  When 
soaked  in  water  it  behaves  somewhat  as 
tapioca,  each  seed  becoming  surrounded 
by  a  transparent  gelatinous  substance 
almost  without  taste.  A  glass  of  sweet¬ 
ened  water  to  which  has  been  added  a 
few  chia  seeds  is  considered  a  good  drink ; 
it  lacks  character,  however,  and  may  be 
considered  much  better  when  lime  juice  is 
one  of  the  ingredients.  This  drink  is  a 
peculiar  thing,  difficult  of  description,  but 
not  unworthy  of  introduction  into  other 
countries.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
State  of  Chiapas  takes  its  name  from 
‘chia,’  meaning  ‘place  where  the  chia 
abounds.’  ” 

An  interesting  tree  is  the  agbayun, 
Synsepalum  dulcificum,  from  Southern 
Nigeria  : 

“This  tropical  African  tree  flowers  in 
the  months  of  June,  July  and  August, 
and  usually  produces  a  number  of  oblong 
or  oval  berries  which  resemble  olives ; 
they  are  dull  green  at  first,  but  gradually 
change,  as  they  ripen,  into  a  dusky  red. 
The  seeds  are  enclosed  in  a  thin,  soft, 
slightly  saccharine  pulp  which,  when 
eaten,  has  the  peculiar  property  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  sour  and  acidulous  sub¬ 
stances  seem  intensely  sweet.  _  so  that 
citric  or  tartaric.. acids,  lime  juice,  viue- 
gar,  and  all  sour  immature  fruits  eaten 
thereafter  taste  as  if  they  were  composed 
wholly  of  saccharine  matter.  The  dura¬ 
tion  of  this  effect  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  berries  eaten,  and  the  degree 
of  maturity  they  have  attained  :  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  taken  their 
influence  is  commonly  perceptible  through¬ 
out  the  day.  This  peculiar  principle,  how¬ 
ever.  is  soon  dissipated  if  the  fruits  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  ripe  condition  for 
any  length  of  time:  preserved  fruits 
brought  to  England  not  only  lost  this 
property,  but  became  extremely  insipid. 
The  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  often  use  j 
them  to  render  their  stale  and  acidulated  i 
kankies  (maize  bread)  more  palatable.” 

One  of  the  African  arrow  poisons  of  I 
peculiarly  deadly  quality  is  produced 
from  the  plant  known  to  botanists  as 
Strophanthus  hispidus,  a  member  of  the 
dogbane  or  Indian  hemp  family.  Bulletin 
157  refers  to  this  as  follows : 

“The  seeds  are  an  important  drug, 
worth  about  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  (approximately 
50  to  60  cents)  per  pound  wholesale,  com¬ 
monly  shipped  in  the  pods,  but  more  often 
taken  out,  freed  from  the  awns  and  packed 
in  bales.  The  seeds  are  poisonous,  the 
active  principle  being  strophanthin  :  used 
in  Nigeria  and  generally  iu  tropical  Afri¬ 
ca  for  arrow  poison.  It  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  seed,  but  the  commercial  supply 
is  obtained,  so  far,  from  wild  plants — 
strong  fibers  making  the  seed  difficult  to 
collect,'  though,  according  to  Dalziel.  as  a 
shrub  with  long  lax  branches  it  is  capable 
of  being  grown  in  tin1  neighborhood  of 
towns  and  villages.  The  seed  pods  are 
available  in  October  at  Abepa,  Kabba 
Province,  where  the  plant  is  said  to  be 
plentiful.  The  seeds  take  several  mouths 
to  ripen.” 

This  drug  is  valuable,  like  digitalis,  in 
some  forms  of  heart  disease,  but  is  so 
extremely  active  that  it  is  used  with 
great  caution.  It  is  described  as  a  muscle 
poison,  acting  vigorously  on  the  muscles 
of  the  heart,  as  well  as  other  muscles,  and 
appears  extremely  deadly  as  an  arrow 
poison. 


How  your  tea-kettle  illustrates 
an  exclusive  Mueller  feature 


YOU  know  how  steam  fairly  shoots  out  of  the  spout  of  your 
tea-kettle  when  the  water  is  boiling  and  the  cover  is  on. 
Travels  fast  in  a  narrow  path  and  is  scorching  hot.  But  when  you 

raise  the  cover,  the  steam  rises  slower  through  the  larger  opening  and  heats  a 
greater  volume  of  air  although  not  so  intensely. 


The  heat  coming  ’out  of  a  pipeless  furnace  with  a  small  register  face  may  be 
compared  to  the  steam  rushing  out  of  the  tea-kettle  spout.  It  is  inefficient 
heat.  Wasteful,  .doesn’t  heat  the  house  comfortably,  causes  cold  drafts  across 
the  floor. 

The  large  register  face  of  the  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace  delivers  heat  on  the  other 
principle — a  large  volume  of  warm,  moist,  healthful  air  rising  slowly,  the  safest, 
most  economical  and  efficient  method. 


A 


Mueller  heating  engineers  have  worked  out  the  de¬ 
sign  of  this  pipeless  furnace  in  a  scientific  way  from 
start  to  finish.  It  is  built  so  well  that  users  in 
every  part  of  the  country  are  glad  to  recommend 
it.  Thousands  have  been  installed.  It  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  heat  every  room  in  the  house  com¬ 
fortably.  Eight  sizes — there’s  one  the  right 
size  for  your  home. 

Easily  and  Inexpensively  Installed 

a.  \\\  No  floors  or  walls  to  tear  up  for  pipes — 
your  dealer  can  quickly  install  it  with- 
jjsk,  out  any  inconvenience  to  you.  It  can 
^  be  put  in  any  home — whether  you 


have  a  large  cellar  j  a  small  one,  or  no  cellar 
all. 

Bums  hard  or  soft  coal,  coke,  wood,  lignite,  gas 
or  oil.  Saves  from  V3  to  %  on  fuel.  No  heat 
wasted  in  the  cellar. 

Send  For  the  Mueller  Book 

“The  Modem  Method  of  Heating  Your  Home”  tells  the 
whole  story  of  this  remarkable  furnace — the  reasons 
for  its  great  efficiency,  economy  and  reliability.  Send 
for  the  Mueller  book  today. 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co.  ^ 


Makers  of  Heating  5 y items  of  all  Kind*  Since  1857 

227  Reed  St. ,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 

New  York  Distributors: 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

21  other  distributing  points.  Immediate 
shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


"Direct  to  Farmer 

\at  Wire  Mill  Prices, 


CATALOG  FREE 

JOTSELMAN  BROS.  DEPT.230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


American  Fence 


Full  gaugewires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing,proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 


FREE 


HANDY 

WIRE 

SPLICER 


A  great  Farm  Tool— I  send  it  FREE 
—postpaid  with  my  latest  catalog:  showing 
an-l  be8t  ]1IA°  °f  Fencing.  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  i>arb  \V  iro  and  Rootio?  ever  shown  in  on« 
book.  OVER  160  STYLES.  Z3c perrodantfup?0 

Prices  Low-Quality  High 

Increased  production  permits  lower  prices 
than  all  others.  Save  money.  Buy  Brown’s 
Double  Galvanized  Rust  Resisting  Fence. 
—  Guaranteed  Satisfaction.  Freight 
Paid.  Write  quick  for  FREE  ■■ 

Splicer  and  Catalog. 

BROWN  FENCE  & 

WIRE  CO.  m 
Dept.  259  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Special 

prices 


Direct  From  Factory 

Save  money  at  present  prices. 
r  You  can’t  beat  our  quality  as 

[  proved  by  many  thousand  engines  working 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.on  all  kinds  of  jobs 

OTTAWA  engines 

r  „•  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Distillate.  Gas. 

Sizes  2.S.4.5,  6.  7,  8.  10,  12,  16  tnd  22  H-P. 
Stationary.  Portable,  and  Sawrig  styles.  Use 
1  cheapest  fuel.  Easy  to  start;  easy  to  operate. 
Durable.  Reliable.  90-days  trial.  10-year 
Guarantee. 

Rnnk  FrPP  Gives  low  prices 
UUUIV  rice  and  makes  aU  en¬ 
gines  easy  to  understand. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 
696  King  8t,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Oealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  old  reliable  STA  R 

SWEEP  GRINDER  and  save  dealers’ profit.  Fully 
guaranteed.  TERRI  MEG.  CO.,  6  left  St.,  Sew  Islington.  Ohio 


of"Qu£t£a£  Gates 


Just  send  me  your  name  and  address.  I  will 
mail  you  my  big  new  Gate  Book  free— postpaid.  ' . 
Quotes  prices  ower  than  it  costs  you  to  build  homemade  all 
wood  grates.  Can't-Satf  Gatos  arc  thoonly  farm  Kates  thatoru 

GOOD  Enough  to  Use  ANYWHERE 
CHEAP  Enough  to  llse  EVERYWHERE 

Always  hang  straight  and  true. 

Never  sajr,  dray:  or  warp  or  twist  out  of 
shape.  No  nails  used.  No  wood  joints.  Every 
board  double  bolted  between  eijrht  angle  steel  up¬ 
rights.  Self-locking  hinges — won't  injure  stock— easily 
repaired— outlast  severul  all  wood,  steel,  wire  or  gras  pipe  Kates. 

L-ost  less  than  any  other  Kates  you  can  build  or  buy.  Nearly  a 
million  now  in  use.  Write  for  freo  Catalog  today. 

(1)  ALVIN  V.  ROWE,  President 

HOWE  MFG.  C0„  1901  Adams  St., 


"NmH» 


DO  DITCHING  THIS  FALL 


Prevent  winter  rains  smothering  the  soil.  Put 
land  iu  s..ape  for  early  spring  work.  Get  your 
ditching  and  terracing  done  now  with 

and  Grader 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  **V ’’-shaped  ditch 
or  olcanj  ditches  down  4  ft.  doep.  All  steel. 
Reversible.  Adjustable.  Write  for  Free  Book. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  0  GRADER  C0„lac. 
Dei  334,  Owcosbars,  Kj. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


8AW8 

Dinvx 

TREES 


RUXS  EASY 
So 

Backache  it 


welphs 
Only  45 

lbs. 


S3 


as 


-  « 
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BY  0YE  MAX.  It’s  KING  OF  TIIK  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Send  tor  KKKK  catalog  No.  B  68  showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 


folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St„  Chicago,  ill 
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Get  this  Big 

LumberBooK 


SAVE 
15%  i°  50% 
onAU  Building  Materials 

If  you  intend  building  or  repairing,  don’t  fail  to  get  this  big- 
free  catalog  of  lumber  and  building  materials,  because  it  means 

money  in  your  pocket. 

You  don’t  want  to  pay  $160  for  lumber  that  you  can  buy  from  us  for  $112. 
do  you  ?  Then  get  tbe  book  that  gives  facts  about  lumber  and  proves  that 
we  save  you  money. 

We  have  an  enormous  plant  right  in  the  heart  of  the  lumber  district — con¬ 
venient  to  you.  and  you  save  on  freight  charges.  We  buy  our  lumber  in 
great  quantities  for  spot  cash,  and  sell  it  in  any  quantities  at  a  reasonably 
small  profit.  Furthermore,  we  handle  only  thoroughly  seasoned  A-l  prime 
material — no  seconds  or  wreckage.  We  are  in  a  position  to  quote  lower 
prices  than  any  other  firm;  we  have  the  goods  for  immediate  shipment. 

Remember,  building  and  construction  work  are  booming  right  now — the 
demand  for  lumber  is  heavy.  That  means  higher  prices  in  a  short  time,  so 
it  will  pay  you  to  act  quickly.  By  buying  now  you  are  actually  getting 

present  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  the  big  free  catalog  NOW.  using  a  post  card,  or  the  convenient 
couimn  below.  This  8S-page  book  tells  all  about  lumber  and  bjiilding 
materials,  shows  the  handsomest  designs  in  doors,  windows,  railings,  etc., 
that  any  concern  has  ever  offered,  and  it  shows  just  how  little  you  need  pay 
in  order  to  get  the  best. 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 


‘Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials’ 


75  Main  Street 


North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


I  Pr,, mrtrt  Bennett  Lumber  Co.  7b  Main  Street  | 

I  catalog  LOUpOn  North  Ton««*ndu.  N.  Y. 

Send  Immediately  “Price  Regulator  Catalog**  to 

*  Name .  P.  O . J 

i  State . P.  O.  Box . R.  F.  D . ■ 
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Reputation  Courts 
Any  Business.  Twenty- 
five  years  of  Fur  Business  in 
New  York  City.  Always  DE¬ 
PENDABLE,  RELIABLE,  and 
PROGRESSIVE.  Mr.  George  Singer 
takes  personal  charge  of  each  ship¬ 
ment  of  raw  furs  sent  to  George 
Singer  Fur  Co.,  thereby  insuring  each 
one  of  our  shippers  EXPERT  hand¬ 
ling  which  means  TOP 
PRICES  and  JUST  GRAD¬ 
ING,  Always.  Get  on  our 
mailing  list  at  once  and  we 
will  keep  you  posted  thru- 
out  the  season.  We  pay 
five  per  cent  extra  on  all 
shipments  of  $50  or  over. 

GEORGE  SINGER  FUR  CO. 
Dep.  C,  220  W.  28th  St. ,  N.Y. 


Ship  your  furs  here.  Our  prices 
are  record  breaking  high.  We 
pay  all  your  shipping  charges  on 
shipments  of  $20  and  over.  On 
shipments  of  $100  and  over  you  get  5% 
additional  and  a  liberal  assortment. 

Put  your  own  valuation  on.  We  will 
hold  them  separate  on  request.  Price  list 
and  Trapper  Guide  sentfree  on  request 

HARRY  LEVY  *SK?8!S5 


- Si 

A  HOUSE  CAN  TRAVEL  WHERE  AN 
AUTOMOBILE  CANNOT  GO 

Often  in  the  deep  snows  of  winter  an 
automotdle  cannot  get  through  the 
drifts,  hut  the  horse  can  travel  any¬ 
where  if  he  can  secure  footing. 

There  is  just  one  thing  will  insure  safe 
footing  on  any  road  anywhere  any 
time,  no  matter  how  Icy  or  slippery, 
and  that  is  the 

Neverslip 
Red  Tip 
Horse 
Shoe 
Calk 

Whatever 
the  o  c  c  a- 
sion ;  a  hur¬ 
ried  trip  to 
the  doctor,  an  important  call  to  town, 
a  load  of  produce  to  be  delivered — 
your  horse  is  ready  when  you  are  ready. 
The  wise  horse  owner  will  go  to  his 
horse  shoer  early  and  have  the  safe, 
reliable  RED  TIP  SHOES  put  on.  Then 
lie  can  laugh  at  the  weather.  No  sleet 
storm,  no  sudden  freeze  will  hold  him 
back.  His  sharp,  strong  RED  TIP 
CALKS  can  he  adjusted  in  20  minutes, 
and  he  is  ready  for  the  road. 

Avoid  substitutes.  LOOK  FOR  THE 
RED  TIP 

THE  NEVERSLIP  WORKS 
New  Brunswick,  N,  J. 

^ 


$120.00  FOR  BEST  NUTS 

Beechnuts.  Black  Walnuts,  Butternuts.  English 
Walnuts,  Hsizel  Nuts,  Hickory  Nuts.  Japan  Walnuts 
Pecans.  Full  information  from  Willard  G  Bixby,  Sec'y. 
Northern  Nut  Growers  Assn.  Baldwin.  Nassau  Co..  N.  Y. 


South  Jersey  Farms  For  Sale 

BLACK  &  DAVENPORT  REALTY  CO 

Pemrli  Street  .  .  •  lluiniiiontou,  N'.J. 


Ep ymii 

^Springfield-Remington  I 

Single  shot  rifle  altered  and  refinishsd.  Shoots 
cal.  *0,  model  1806  army  cartridge.  Weight  7J4 
lbf.,  total  length  IS  inches,  U.  S.  Barrel  23}£  inches 
Remington  breech  action,  blued  finish  U.  S.  graduated 
sight.  Price  $7.77.  CARTRIDGES  $3.60  Per  Hundrod 
packing  charge  45  cents. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS  501  BROADWAY.  N.Y 


FARM  HOMES:  £?,’!%: 

write  State  Board  of  Agricultituk,  Dover,  Delaware 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  anrl 
handy  book  of  till 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  ca reen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


TDADPPDCI  Fur*  are  high;  trap- 
■  HHrrLIIdl  ping  pay  a.  New 
illus.  book  tells  how  to  trap  fox, 
*  w  muskrat,  skunk, wolf,  mink,  etc., wa- 

^  ter  den.  snow,  lug,  blind  sets,  etc., 

how  to  fastentraps,  stretch  furs,  make  dead  falls,  snares. 
Fur  News,  big  illus.  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets, 
trapping,  hunting,  woodcraft,  fishing,  fur  fnrming,  roots,  herbs  ; 
lots  of  good  stories.  Send  10c  coin  for  copy  of  book  and  sample  copy 

g,™'-  FUR  NEWS, 71  W.  23d  St.,  Room  507,  New  York 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox.  coon,  skunk,  possum,  ground 
hog.  rabbit,  etc.,  place  in  nnintnlh 
burrow.  SOLD  DlUKtrr  at  factor 
price.  Write  for  booklet.  Agents 
wanted.  Hallo  Trap  M  fg.  Co. 
3118  W.  25th  Ureal  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Annin  D  A  D  DCI  C  standard  size.  Al- 

MljpitJ  DAn  rtllLO  Elm  hoops.  Thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned  material,  ROUT,  (ill, MLS,  Medina,  N.  Y, 


Horticultural  Notes 


■  f  x  Ladder  for  Sidehill  Trees 

I  do  not  know  of  any  special  device 
which  growers  arc  using  on  their  ladders 
\ylion  picking  fruit  on  a  sidehill.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  special  attach¬ 
ment  then  the  following  might  be  used. 
Two  iron  sockets  could  be  made  of  wagon 
tire,  or  out  of  3/ixl  in.  metal  strips. 


&  I 
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Lengthening  Ihr  “Leg”  of  a-  Ladder 


These  two  sockets,  or  brackets,  can  be 
bolted  to  the  ladder,  the  first,  about  six 
inches  from  the  lower  end  of  the  ladder, 
and  the  second,  about  20  inches  above. 
Then  a  four-foot  piece  the  size  of  the 
ladder  can  be  used  to  slide  in  these 
sockets,  with  holes  at  intervals  of  three 
inches,  and  one  hole  through  the  side  of 
the  ladder.  A  holt  can  be  used  to  hold 
this  leg  at  any  desired  height  and  thus 
base  of  the  ladder  will  rest  evenly  ou  a 
sidehill,  as  shown  in  sketch. 

S.  P.  HOLLISTER. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

It  would  of  course  be  possible  to  rig 
up  iin  extension  leg  making  the  one  wide 
longer  than  the  other,  which,  if  attached 
to  the  main  leg  with  sev¬ 
eral  bolts  with  thumb  nuts, 
and  assuming  that  the  ex¬ 
tension  leg  would  be  slot¬ 
ted.  it  would  be  easy  to  ad¬ 
just  it  to  suit  auy  irregu¬ 
larity  in  the  land.  How¬ 
ever,  we  believe  that  would 
be  a  clumsy  way  to  arrive 
at  the  solution. 

The  upper  part  of  our 
orchard  is  quite  hilly,  and 
we  have  no  difficulty  in 
picking  the  fruit  on  this 
land  by  using  a  ladder 
which  terminates1  with  a 
single  extension  at  the  top, 
instead  of  the  usual  two 
beams.  In  the  illustration 
it  will  show  just  what  I 
mean.  The  real  problem, 
of  course,  i6  to  equalize  the 
difference  between  tbe  slope 
of  the  land  and  the  slope  of 
the  limb  the  ladder  is  rest¬ 
ing  against.  However,  if 
the  upper  end  of  the  lad¬ 
der  is  a  single  point  in¬ 
stead  of  two  beams,  you 
can  readily  see  that  it  will 
rest  firmly  in  any  position,  and  we  don’t 
undertake  to  stand  the  ladder  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  would  require  the  one  leg  to 
be  longer  than  the  other.  We  simply  come 
at  the  limb  from  either  the  uphill  or  down¬ 


hill  side. 

You  will  readily  realize  how  easily  the 
pointed  top  will  drop  into  the  crotch  of  a 
limb,  aud  thus  staud  firmly,  whereas  it 


would  be  extremely  difficult  to  adjust  a 
ladder  with  two  beams  at  the  top  into  a 
position  of  that  kind,  edwin  o.  tyson. 

Pennsylvania. 

Vinegar  from  Pomace 

_  My  brother  and  I  have  a  community 
cider  mill.  We  make  cider  Wednesdays ; 
in  the  evening  we  soak  the  pomace,  and 
on  Thursday  we  re-grind  and  press  it. 
We  have  also  a  small  evaporating  plant. 
This  juice,  we  conclude,  is  about  half 
strength.  Will  that  be  too  weak  to  get 
sour  enough  for  vinegar?  And  if  it  does 
get  sour  enough,  will  it  be  lawful  to  sell 
it,  because  it  is  only  half  strength? 

Pennsylvania.  g.  «.  g. 

Soaking  the  pomace,  preparatory  to  re¬ 
pressing  it,  is  not  advised.  This  added 
water  content  has  no  proper  place  in  the 
cider,  and  while  the  water  is  leaching 
through  acetic  fermentation  sets  in  and 
only  a  portion  of  the  sugar  is  utilized. 
If  acetic  fermentation  does  not  set  in, 
the  wash  thus  obtained  is  so  weak  that 
it  is  of  uo  practical  use.  Vinegar,  how¬ 
ever,  deficient  in  any  of  the  legal  require¬ 
ments  may  be  brought  up  to  the  proper 
stondard  and  utilized  by  blending.  For 
instance,  with  two  grades  of  vinegar,  one 
showing  a  test  of  three  per  cent  acetic 
acid  and  another  testing  six  per  cent,  by 
mixing  a  quantity  of  the  weaker  vinegar 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  stronger, 
you  would  obtain  a  blended  article  having 
an  acid  content  of  4.5  per  cent.  Fare 
should  be  exercised  to  have  the  blend 
thoroughly  mixed  before  placing  tbe  vine¬ 
gar  on  the  market.  There  is  hardly  a 
Place  for  the  evaporator  in  vinegar  pro¬ 
duction  alone.  That  valuable  adjunct 
equipment  to  any  plant  has  its  place  in 
the  reduction  of  cider  to  apple  jelly  and 
boiled  cider. 

The  best  method  of  handling  pomace 
for  a  re-pressing  is  first  to  overcome  the 
formation  of  vinegar  yeast  by  sprinkling 
on  it  a  large  quantity  of  pure  yeast  cul¬ 
ture  as  it  is  dumped  into  the  tanks,  also 
covering  the  entire  surface.  This  will 
hold  tbe  formation  of  vinegar  yeast  and 
promote  the  growth  of  good  alcoholic¬ 
forming  yeast.  The  pomace  must  be 
broken  up  and  allowed  to  stand  long 
enough  for  the  desired  fermentation  to 
start,  which  generally  requires  about 
three  days,  so  that  the  juice  not  broken 
open  during  the  first  pressing  may  be 
acted  upon  by  the  yeast  and  the  juice 
liberated.  Rather  than  a  second  grind¬ 
ing,  putting  the  pomace  through  a  picker 
would  be  preferred.  This  would  thor¬ 
oughly  do  away  with  the  lumpy  condition. 
The  second  pressing  averages  about  one- 
eighth  the  amount  of  juice  per  bushel  as 
resulted  from  the  initial  operation. 

A.  H.  p. 

Heater  for  Small  Greenhouse 

I  was  much  interested  in  Prof.  Mas¬ 
sey’s  article  concerning  a  small  heater  for 
a  small  greenhouse.  Could,  I  get  some 
information  about  the  cost  of  such  a  heat¬ 
er  and  where  it  could  be  obtained?  I 
have  a  small  greenhouse,  0x12,  that  T 
wish  to  heat.  h.  m.  k. 

Goshen,  Conn. 

The  little  boiler  I  use  is  called  a  tank 
heater,  being  used  for  heating  tanks  for 
large  bathing  establishments  and  other 
purposes  where  hot  water  is  needed.  I 
argued  that  if  it  would  heat  a  tank  of 
water  it  would  heat  pipes.  I  bought  it 
from  a  mail  order  house  along  with  about 
100  ft.  of  pipe,  a  brass  valve  and  a  closed 
expansion  tank.  The  whole  outfit  at  that 
time  cost  me  $30.95  in  Chicago.  The 
plumber  here  charged  me  $16  for  install¬ 
ing  it.  The  piping  is  arranged  iu  a  return 
coil.  There  are  nine  lines  of  pipe  (2  in.) 
each  9  ft.  long,  hanging  on  the  inner  brick 
wall.  By  leaving  the  door  to  my  office 
open,  the  boiler  gives  me  plenty  of  heat 
in  moderate  weather,  aud  is  aided  iu  very 
eold  weather  by  a  fire  in  an  open  grate  in 
the  office.  It  takes  one  ordinary  hod  of 
coal  to  run  it  24  hours  of  cold  weather.  I 
fill  it  up  at  bedtime  aud  shut  off  the  draft 
and  think  no  more  about  it  till  morning, 
and  invariably  find  the  thermometer  mark¬ 
ing  55  to  60  degrees.  With  the  office  door 
closed  I  can  easily  run  the  temperature  to 
70  degrees  in  the  coldest  weather,  with 
draft  shut  off  after  the  pipes  get  hot. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


"Does  it  take  much  pull  to  get  a  berth 
under  the  Government?”  "Some.  Do 
you  want  a  sleeping  car  reservation  or  a 
job  ?” — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
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More  than  ten  million  people  look  for  the  “  Red 
Ball”  Trade  Mark  when  they  buy  Rubber  Footwear. 
They  know  it  means  foot  -  comfort,  perfect  fit,  and 
More  Days  Wear. 


“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Boots  are  vacuum-cured  by 
our  own  process,  making  them  extra  strong  and 
tough.  “Ball-Band”  Arctics  keep  your  feet  warm, 
and  protect  your  shoes  from  being  soaked  and  ruined 
by  snow,  slush,  or  mud.  “Ball-Band”  Light  Weight 
Rubbers,  handsome  and  well -fitting,  keep  feet  dry 
and  prevent  falls  on  icy  walks. 


Many  styles  and  heights  of  “Ball-Band”  Boots  for 
farmers,  lumbermen,  dairymen,  sportsmen.  Our  Coon 
Tail  Knit  Boot  keeps  the  feet  and  legs  of  outdoor 
workers  warm  and  comfortable  in  any  kind  of  weather. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  free  illustrated  booklet 

“More  Days  Wear ” 


MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


The  House  that  Pays  Millions  for  Quality 


1540 
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October  18,  1010 


Xdatckltihow  <11*1919. 

Shi6,  J!&  the  4wu/  -wide  jAiffieftS 
fui&e  -Aem,  sfettiruf  menacf 

^RttMhJuh&  fiom,  i&e  Jiou&e 

Sfaefee/i.  <luhind  the  Aa&t \Jive ifeaM 


1919  prices  will  make  otker  years  look  like  30  cents 


The  1919  Pfaelzer  pr:ces,  liberal  assortments  and  quick  money  will  take  you  off 
your  feet.  They  will  6pen  your  eyes.  They  will  establish  a  record,  for  we  must 
satisfy  the  tremendous  demand  for  Raw  Furs  and  we  must  have  them  quick. 
Therefore,  hurry  your  first  1919  shipment  to  the  House  of  Pfaelzer.  Write  for 
the  Pfaelzer  price  list,  but  ship  anyway.  The  House  of  Pfaelzer  will  let  you 
run  no  risk.  The  Pfaelzer  guarantee  of  top  prices  and  liberal  grading  is  your 
absolute  protection.  New  York  is  the  world’s  fur  headquarters  and  the 
House  of  Pfaelzer  is  New  York’s  leader  in  boosting  Prices  for  Raw  Furs. 

115-123  W.  29th  St, (Desk  17)  N.  Y. 

Members  Raw  Fur  Merchants  Assn. 


M.  F.  Pfaelzer&  Co. 


PROUTY 

GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 

Send  for  it  at  once 

And  join  the  thousands  of  trappers  who 
ship  toProu  ty  becauseprou  ty  guarantees 
them  more  money  as  the  market  prices 
go  up — and  no  less  than  the  prices  list¬ 
ed  if  the  market  goes  down. 

Insure  Your  Fur  Profits 

7  »  . 

At  Prouty’fe  there  is  no  risk.  You  are  absolutely 
guaranteed  the  highest  market  prices—  andspot 
cash  payment  the  same  day  your  shipment  is 
received.  Mo  matter  where  you  have  been  ship¬ 
ping  your  fprs.  try  Prouty  once  and  you’ll  real¬ 
ize  the  biggest  profits  you  ever  earned.  New 
York  can  use  all  your  furs.  Prouty  is  theoldest 
fur  house  in  New  York. 

Ship  to  Prouty! 

J.  L.  PROUTY'S  SONS,  INC. 

Dsalers  in  Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roofs,  Golden  Seal,  ttC. 

384  C  West  Broadway,  New  York  City 


.  TRAUGOTT  _ 

SchnidT 


_  AND 

GET 

MORE  MONEY 
FOR  YOUR  FURS 


_  _  Oar  ] 

SONS 

complete  In  I 
America.  FtHtab- 
lisbed  186S,  Capital  *1,100.000. 


Ship  to  us  and  make  sure  of  getting  “The  mar¬ 
ket's  highest  mark”.  WE  DO  NOT  QUOTE  A 
“SLIDING  SCALE”  OF  PE1CES.  Instead  we 
quote  one  dependable  price  so  you  POSITIVELY 
KNOW  what  your  collection  will  bring.  We 
charge  no  commission — pay  all  transportation 
charges  and  send  money  same  day  furs  arrive. 

p 

I  SOtv....— *  . *  —  n  . 

I  prico  list,  market  report, 

■  shipping  tags,  etc. 

I  TRAUGOTT  SCHMIDT  &  SONS.  _ 

■  117  Monroe  Are.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Write  for  valuable  booklet, 

“Successful  Trapping” 


Spend 
a  cent 
before. 
You 
Ship 


Before  ,  you  j  ship  your  furs  elsewhere, 
send  us  a 'postal  card  for  our  price  list. 
It  will  pay  you.  Costs  only  a  cent  to  find 
out.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  prices 
we  pay.  Send  quick.  We  need  shipments 
now  and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  pelts. 


RAW  FURS 


Those  desiring  to  ship  at  once  can  do.  so  in  con- 
fidence.  We  guarantee  highest  prices  and  liberal 
assortments.  Our  33  years  experience  is  your 
protection.’ 

Prices  are  soaring  high  right- 
now.  This  means  we  can  pay 
you  more  than  ever .  before. j 
Ship  immediately  or'  send  for/ 
price  list.  Act  quick  I 

XSobelJnc. 

22  West  27^  St 

L  Dept  24wjSTewlbrk 


RAW  FURS 

IVe  pay  the  HIGHEST  prices ,  grade  fair¬ 
ly  and  liberally,  and  GUHR/WTEE  you 
satisfaction.  Here  is  a  typical  letter: 

I  wish  to  thank  I/on  for  sending  payments  so 
promptly  for  shipments  /  have  made.  I  got  more 
than  1  expected  and  am  glad  to  advise  of  you t 
reliability  and  fine  treatment.  1  am  shipping  to 
you  exclusively  from  now  on. 

SEND  T0DA  Y  FOR  GRADING  SHEET. 
FREE  QUOTA  TI0NS  AND  SHIPPING  TAG§ 

LOUIMMRERG 

West -26  (ti  SCoept  mo-BN.Y.Ccfif'a 


Read  what  a  trapper  writes: 

Mr.  Warenoff,  Dear  Sir:  —  I  am  shipping  you  today  I  bay  of  furs;  it  is  no  use  for  ine  to  grade  th^m 
-  a“  yOU  have  bcen  eivin«  me  Vcry  *Aod  «rad'5  Jacob  yos(  Duisburg.  Pa. 


Wc 
do  not 
claim  to  pay 
the  highest  price 
in  the  world — but  we  do 
claim  and  absolutely  guar¬ 
antee  to  give  you  every  dol¬ 
lar  your  pelts  are  worth 
— often  more  than 
you  yourself 
expect. 


Send  us  a  shipment  today  or  write  for  ©uv  price  list.  It’s  free.  We  know  our 
grading  *will  please  "ou,  so  hurry  up  and  connect  with  us.  It’s  up  to  you. 


We 
have  a 
good  many 
letters  on  file,  all 
same  as  above,  and  un¬ 
solicited.  Vou  too  will  soon 
Idolize  that  there  is  more 
than  a  promise  to  our 
way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Try  us 
and  be  con- 


Sol  Warenoff  &  Co.,  Inc.,  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


vino 

.  ed. 


The  Southern  Beach  Pony 


There  has  always  been  quite  a  con¬ 
troversy  and  disagreement  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  little  beach  pony  (marsh  or 
banker  pony  as  they  are  sometimes 
called),  so  numerous  these  days  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Some  claim  that 
they  were  here  long  before  the  landing 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  colonists  on 
Roanoke  Island,  N.  C.,  and  that  the  In¬ 
dians  made  use  of  them  in  various  ways. 
One  of  the  queerest  contentious  is  that 
they  were  brought  to  these  shores  by 
some  of  the  “Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,”  after 
their  40  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  that  the  horses  were  some  that 


the  record,  there  were  300  horses  in  the 
Virginia  colony  in  1040.  and  by  1009  so 
many  had  been  imported,  and  the  natural 
increase  had  been  so  groat,  that  instead  of 
“bearing  the  white  man’s  burden,”  they 
became  a  burden  and  source  of  annoy¬ 
ance  to  the  planters  because  of  their  dep¬ 
redations,  running  wild  over  the  plan¬ 
tations,  trampling  down  and  eating  the 
crops.  About  this  time  a  tax  was  levied 
on  all  horses  in  the  colony,  and  owners 
were  required  by  law  to  fence  in.  or  other¬ 
wise  confine  their  stock  from  July  20  to 
October  20.  Further  importation  was  also 
prohibited.  In  order  to  escape  the  ex- 


Brootl  Mares  on  Better  Pasture  Than  ch  Affords 


escaped  perishing  in  the  Red  Sea.  If  that 
is  so,  they  should  be  called  Egyptian 
ponies.  One  of  the  most  Quixotic  and 
fantastic  ideas  is  that  by  long  ages  of 
evolution  the  pony  is  a  development  of 
the  common  “sand  fiddler”  of  the  marshes. 
Both  have  certain  peculiarities  and  traits 
that  arc  similar ;  the  fiddler  is  very 
tenacious  of  his  habitat,  burrowing  in  the 
sand  as  a  means  of  defense ;  the  pony 
has  also  been  known  to  dig  holes  deep 
enough  to  hide  his  body.  Whether  this 
was  for  defense,  or  in  search  of  drinking 
water,  is  not  stated.  Another  peculiarity 
of  the  fiddler  is  the  great  strength  in  his 
backbone,  which  is  tough  and  sinewy. 
The  spinal  column  of  the  pony  is  equally 
tough  and  strong,  so  much  so  that,  it  is 
said,  he  can  pull  a  burden  attached  to  his 
tail,  that  he  could  not  move  if  attached 
to  his  shoulders'. 

“I  vouch  not  for  the  truth,  d’ye  see. 
But  tell  the  tale  as  ’twas  told  to  me.” 

The  first  authentic  case  of  importation 
that  we  know  of  was  when  42  horses  wero 
brought  to  Florida  from  Spain  by  Cabeca 
Veca  in  1527.  These  are  known  to  have 
perished,  as  also  did  the  next  lot  im¬ 
ported  by  l>e  Soto  in  1539.  In  lOOS  a 
few  were  brought  to  Canada  by  the 
French.  It  is  just  possible  that  a  few 
were  brought  to  Roanoke  Island,  N.  C., 
in  1585-1587,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
colonists,  hut  no  mention  is  made  of  them 
in  the  old  records,  although  we  have  pret- 


Bcach  Pony  Stallion 


pense  of  fencing  off  the  ranges  on  the 
mainland,  some  of  the  planters  trans¬ 
ported  their  herds  to  Cliincoteague  and 
Assateague,  two  island  lying  east  of  the 
Virginia  peninsula  in  Accomac  County. 
Cliincoteague-  is  a  queer  little  place,  eight 
miles  long,  with  a  population  of  several 
hundred  inhabitants.  Portions  of  its  nar¬ 
row  extent  are  wooded,  but  the  island 
is  largely  made  up  of  marshy  glades  in 
which  the  herds  of  ponies  graze,  and  seek 
shelter  from  the  bleak  winds  of  Winter 
among  the  dunes  and  brakes  of  the  island. 
The  coarse  feed  of  the  meadows,  and  con¬ 
tinual  exposure  to  the  elements,  readily 
accounts  for  the  stunted  growth  of  the 
original  stock.  It  is  only  fair  to  assume, 
as  settlements  increased  to  the  southward 
along  the  coast,  that  some  of  these  horses 
were  brought  to  North  Carolina,  and  that 
they  are  the  progenitors  of  fhe  beach 
pony  of  today.  _ 

The  ponies-  are  -very  irregular  in  size, 
some  being  as  large  as  the  Western  bronco 
and  others  small  as  the  Shetland  pony; 
all  have  rough,  uneven  sunburnt  coats. 
Bays  and  chestnuts  predominate,  while 
white  and  black  are  very  rare  and  often 
bring  fancy  prices.  Nature  has  equipped 
the  ponies  with  heavy  manes  and  tails 
as  a  protection  against  the  swarms  of 
mosquitoes  and  swamp  flies  that  infest 
the  coast  islands.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  a  herd  of  ponies  lined  up  in  a  marsh, 
standing  with  heads  and  tails  alternating, 
and  each  pony  switching  flies  from  him¬ 
self  and  neighbors.  Notwithstanding  ex¬ 
posure  and  discomfort,  like  McGregor  of 
old,  they  love  their  native  heath,  the  wild, 
desolate  and  often  stormy  coasts  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  while  they 
have  lost  in  size,  they  have  become  strong 
and  hardy,  able  to  endure  cold,  and  thrive 
under  conditions  where  large  well-bred 
horses  could  hardly  live.  Many  a  little 
pony  after  being  brought  over  to  the  main- 
laud  in  captivity,  has  been  known  to  es¬ 
cape  from  a  warm  comfortable  stable  and 
swim  a  long  distance  across  Albemarle 
or  Pamlico  Sound  to  join  his  companions 
in  freedom. 


ty  full  accounts  of  what  was  brought  over 
in  the  way  of  utensils,  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  seeds,  household  furniture,  etc., 
and  in  the  last  expedition  of  1587,  known 
as  the  “lost  colony,”  there  were  117  men 
and  13  women  and  children,  numbering 
150  all  told.  The  first  child  of  English 
parents  horn  in  this  country  was  Vir¬ 
ginia  Dare,  whose  mother,  Eleanor,  was 
the  married  daughter  of  Captain  John 
White,  the  commander  of  the  unfortunate 
expedition. 

The  most  satisfactory  explanation  we 
have  regarding  these  little  animals,  is  the 
fact  that  when  the  English  landed  at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1607,  they  had  seven 
horses  with  them.  These  lived  and  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers,  so  that  according  to 


One  or  more  of  the  ponies  are  often 
owned  by  members  of  the  coast  guard 
who  patrol  the  beach ;  the  stations  often 
being  from  seven  to  10  miles  apart  along 
the  lonely  coasts  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  The  pony  is  hitched  to  a  little 
two-wheel  “jumper”  in  which  the  patrol¬ 
man  rides  to  the  halfway  house. 

Pony  pennings,  or  “round-ups,”  are  fre¬ 
quently  held  during  the  Summer  months. 
On  these  occasions  the  little  colts  are 
branded  similar  to  the  brand  on  the 
mother;  in  this  way  the  several  owners 
know  who’s  who.  In  the  very  early  days 
of  round-ups  an  amusing  custom  pre¬ 
vailed,  which  allowed  anyone  who  could 
first  catch  a  year-old  unbranded  pony  to 
(Continued  on  page  15-11 ) 
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Building  a  Greenhouse 

Part  II. 

Succession  Crops. — A  house  20  ft. 
wide  should  be  at  least  5  ft.  high  at  the 
eaves,  even  a  foot  more  will  do  uo  harm. 
This  height  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
where  the  growing  of  vegetable  plants  is 
the  only  use  planned  for  the.  house.  _  You 
may  think  this  is  all  you  will  use  it  for, 
leaving  it  stand  idle  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season — and  soon  as  the  plants  are 
out  of  the  way  you  will  begin  figuring 
on  the  crop  that  can  be  put  in  to  keep 
the  house  in  the  notion  that  it  is  doing 
its  share  toward  helping  you  solve  the 
high  cost  of  ordinary  living — and  likely 
Chrysanthemums  will  be  the  choice.  Soon 
as  they  are  out  of  the  way  you  will  look 
around  for  something  else  to  do,  and  final 
ly  decide  on  a  crop  of  radishes  or  Grand 
Rapids  lettuce.  When  these  crops  are 
harvested  the  season  for  the  vegetable 
plants  will  be  around  again,  and  so  it 
goes.  The  regular  farmer,  who  does  not 
grow  tobacco,  can  finish  up  his  work  when 
the  ground  begins  to  freeze  in  the  Fall, 
and  then  with  the  exception  of  feeding 
the  stock  occasionally,  and  milking  the 
cow  several  times,  and  gathering  the  eggs, 
take  a  good  long  holiday  till  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  Spring.  Think 
of  the  time  to  read,  play  checkers,  swap 
information,  go  to  the  movies,  and  have 
a  good  time  generally.  We  poor  mortals 
who  have  a  greenhouse  or  two  to  enter¬ 
tain  us,  have  no  leisure  period ;  it  is  just 
work  today,  tomorrow,  next  week,  and 
before  we  know  it  the  date  is  today  a 
year  hence,  and  then  we  realize  that  we 
have  not  had  a  vacation.  This  is  why 
I  would  strongly  reconr  id  anyone  con¬ 
templating  the  erection  it  a  greenhouse 
to  build  it  substantially,  and  high  enough 
at  the  eaves  to  grow  a  rather  tall  crop, 
for  soon  as  you  have  the  house  you  will 
be  as  bad  as  all  the  others  of  us — sitting 
up  nights  studying  how  to  keep  it  work¬ 
ing  overtime. 

Materials. — If  you  use  a  wooden 
eavesplate  try  to  use  2-in.  iron  pipe  for 
posts,  and  concrete  side  walls  several  feet 
high,  and  5  in.  thick.  These  walls  can 
be  made  of  sifted  ashes  of  soft  or  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal,  not  anthracite  coal  ashes.  One 
part  Portland  cement  to  seven  parts  ashes 
is  the  proportion  we  usually  use,  and  our 
walls  are  giving  very  good  service.  Above 
the  concrete  wall  should  be  about  3  ft.  of 
glass.  Better  have  sash  made  to  contain 
3Giu.  of  glass,  then  hinge  them  to  the 


eavesplate,  and  at  the  bottom  fasten  an 
iron  bar  to  the  sash  with  a  staple.  This 
bar  should  be  flat,  about  ^xl  in.,  and 
have  half  a  dozen  holes  drilled  through  it 
several  inches  apart.  Place  a  wooden  sill 


the  same  arrangement  on  the  ventilating 
sash  at  the  ridge  of  the  house  if  you  do 
not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  installing 
a  regular  ventilating  appliance.  These 
ventilating  machines  can  be  procured  for 
the  side  sash  too,  The  glass  most  gen¬ 
erally  in  use  is  16x24  in.,  though  any 
size  around  16  in.  will  do. 

Glazing. — A  very  high  grade  of  putty 
is  placed  on  the  rabbet  of  the  sash  bar, 
and  the  lower  light  is  pressed  down  tight 


zinc  glazing  nail  should  be  driven  into 
the  bar  firmly,  then  another  nail  halfway 
up  the  light.  Do  not  try  anything  but 
the  best  zinc  nail,  which  can  bf  purchased 
especially  for  glazing  from  any  seedsman. 
Put  two  of  these  nails  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lower  light  to  keep  it  from  slipping 
from  place.  Use  only  tinned  or  gal¬ 
vanized  nails  in  erecting  the  frame. 

Location. — Try  to  secure  a  location 
that  is  somewhat  sheltered  from  prevail¬ 
ing  winds,  though  this  is  not  essential,  as 
you  will  want  to  depend  on  your  heating 
plant  and  not  your  location  when  the 
temperature  chases  the  mercury  out  of 
sight.  Houses  running  east  and  west  are 
preferable  if  it  is  possible  to  build  in  this 
direction.  Those  iron  posts  can  be  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  eaves  with  flanges.  The 
better  construction  is  fhe  iron  eaves  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  builders  of  commercial 
greenhouses.  elmer  .7.  weaver. 

Pennsylvania. 


Details  of  Greenhouse  Construction,  Reduced  One-half 

on  top  of  the  concrete  and  in  this  sill  in  the  putty.  The  next  light  is  lapped 
fasten  a  peg  to  fit  the  holes  in  the  bar.  over  the  first  one  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
In  this  manner  you  can  open  these  side  or  less,  and  so  on  till  you  have  the  row 
sash  as  wide  as  you  wish.  You  can  use  finished.  At  the  bottom  of  each  light  a 


Controlling  Curculio 

We  have  a  large  blue  plum,  blossoms 
and  “sets”  freely,  but  when  the  plums 
are  about  half-grown  there  is  a  large 
black  wasp-like  insect  that  comes  along 
and  stings  them.  It  does  not  touch  the 
plum  except  to  sting  them;  then  the 
juice  oozes  out  and  the  plum  rots  and  falls 
off  in  a  week  or  two.  We  have  had  only 
one  crop  of  p.  ms  in  10  years.  F.  c.  M. 

Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio. 

The  injury  is  caused  by  curculio — a 
small,  brownish  or  gray,  hard-shelled, 
snouted  insect  that  punctures  the  newly- 
formed  fruits  at  the  time  of  egg-laying. 
The  destructive  work  of  the  curculio  may 
be  prevented  in  a  great  measure  by  thor¬ 
ough  spraying,  as  also  may  brown  rot  of 
the  plum,  which  often  practically  destroys 
the  crop  later  in  the  season  as  the  fruit 
approaches  maturity.  Tim  use  of  arsenate 
of  lead  in  combination  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  (copper  sulphate,  lime  and 
water),  will  control  these  destructive 
agencies  and  give  an  abundance  of  fine 
fruit.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
Wooster,  OMo.  issues  a  spray  calendar 
that  contains  many  excellent  and  standard 
formulas  for  spraying  fruit  trees  and 
plants  in  combating  iusecr?  and  diseases. 
This  publication  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
who  write  for  it.  The  description  of  the 
plum  is  inadequate  to  enable  us  to  de¬ 
termine  with  any  accuracy  as  to  the  va¬ 
riety.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 


The  HARTLEY 


The  BRYANT 


The  AVON 


The  HAMILTON 


BetterBuilt 


Home  Building  on  a  Pre-War  Basis  is  now  Possible 

by  the  Bennett  System  which  makes  the  price  of  a  fine  home  normal  again.  There’s  no  use  waiting  for  a  drop  in  prices 
— prices  will  keep  up — but  you  don’t  have  to  pay  the  heavy  increases  if  you  choose  a  Bennett  Better  Built  Home. 

Yet,  please  understand  this — the  saving  Bennett  makes  you  is  not  due  to  a  single  quality  sacrifice.  Our  location 
and  modern  facilities  make  it  possible  for  us  to  buy  right  and  produce  right.  Every  Bennett  Home  is  a  beauty 
—  expressing  the  finest  ideals  of  practical  architecture  and  embodying  the  latest  comforts  in  room  design. 


Direct  from  the  Lumber  Market 

Let  your  home  come  to  you,  ready-cut  and 
ready  to  set  up,  from  the  Tonawandas  —  the 
world’s  most  famous  lumber  center  —  the  logical 
place  to  produce  your  home.  Then  your  house 
will  be  built  with  high-grade  lumber,  selected 
from  millions  of  feet  of  new  bright  stock,  while 
you  receive  the  benefit  of  buying  your  materials  in 
the  foremost  wholesale  market  at  wholesale  prices. 


Eliminate  the  Costs 


Choice  of  Fifty  Actual  Homes 


of  an  architect’s  plan,  of  the  carpenter’s  time  fitting 
all  the  material  on  the  job,  of  waste  pieces,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  low  prices  we  secure  and  give  you 
on  all  materials.  Besides  this  saving  remember  that 

you  have  a  better-built  home  because  it  is  not  one  man’s  , 

as  soon  as  you  send  us  your 

idea,  but  the  practical  creation  of  a  board  of  designers.  coupon.  Fill  it  out  now. 

280  MAIN  STREET 

NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.Y. 


Over  fifty  real  houses  make  up  the  wide  assortment  from 
which  you  can  select  your  Bennett  Home.  Surely  you 
are  interested  in  seeing  these  houses,  in  studying 
the  many  modern  ideas  and  charming  effects 
which  our  designers  have  incorporated  in 


them.  They’re  in  the  big  new  Bennett 
Book  ready  to  be  mailed  to  you 


y°“  .  ^ 


RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 


Let  the  Coupon  Brin£the  BENNETT  BOO 
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A  Story  of  Indian  Corn 


Part  1. 


The  three-lnmdredtli  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  corn  in  New  England  is  near 
at  hand. 

On  November  1C,  1620,  a  party  from 
the  Mayflower,  exploring  the  country  near 
Plymouth  to  find  a  desirable  place  for  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  in  follow¬ 
ing  a  party  of  Indians,  came  to  their 
homes,  and  to  fields  that  had  been  planted 
recently,  and  upon  digging,  found  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn  buried  there.  From  this  fact 
of  its  use  by  the  Indians  the  name  of 
Indian  corn  has  come  to  be  used,  in  com¬ 
mon  speech,  in  place  of  maize.  Without 
this  as  a  food  the  colonists  from  the  May¬ 
flower  could  not  have  survived  through 
the  first  two  Winters;  the  settlement 
would  have  been  given  up — at  least  for 
that  time — and  the  history  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  and  of  the  whole  country  as  well, 
would  have  been  greatly  different.  Very 
naturally  the  feeling  of  the  colonists  (as 
expressed  by  Win.  Bradford,  the  writer  of 
the  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation.” 
who  later  became  governor  of  the  colony), 
was  that  “a  special  providence  of  God” 
had  been  manifested  for  their  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  account  in  detail  of  this  first 
discovery  and  knowledge  of  corn  in  New 
England  by  white  men,  as  given  in  the 
Bradford  story,  follows.  Should  not  its 
three-hundredth  anniversary,  November 
16,  11120.  be  fittingly  celebrated? 

Being  thus  arrived  at  Cap-Cod  ye  11.  of 
November,  and  necessitie  calling  them  to 
looke  out  a  place  for  habitation  (as  well 
as  the  maisters  and  mariners  importuni¬ 
ties).  they  having  brought  a  large  shalop 
with  them  out  of  England,  stowed  m 
quarters  in  ye  ship,  they  now  gott  nor 
out  &  sett  their  carpenters  to  worke  to 
trime  her  up;. but  being  much  brused  & 
ghatered  in  ye  ship  wth  foule  weather, 
they  saw  she  would  be  longe  in  mending. 
Whereupon  a  few  of  them  tendered  them 
selves  to  goe  by  land  and  discover  those 
nearest  places,  whilst  ye  shallop  was  in 
mending ;  and  ye  rather  because  as  they 
wente  into  ye  harbor  there  seemed  to  be 
an  opening  some  2.  or  3.  leagues  of.  which 
ye  maister  judged  to  be  a  river.  It  was 
conceived  ther  might  be  some  danger  in 
the  attempte,  yet  seeing  them  resolute, 
they  were  permited  to  goe,  being  16.  of 
them  well  armed,  under  ye  conduct  of 
Captain  Standish,  having  shuch  instruc¬ 
tions  given  them  as  was  thought  meete 

They  sett  forth  ye  15.  of  Novebr  (16201 
and  when  they  had  marched  about  ye 
space  of  a  mile  by  ye  sea  side,  they  espied 
5.  or  6.  persons  with  a  dogg  coming  to¬ 
wards  them,  who  were  salvages ;  but  they 
fled  from  them  and  rane  up  into  ye  woods, 
and  ye  English  followed  them,  partly  to 
see  if  they  could  speake  with  them,  and 
partly  to  discover  if  ther  might  not  be 
more  of  them  lying  in  ambush.  But  ye 
Indeans  seeing  them  selves  thus  followed, 
they  again  forsooke  the  woods,  &  rane 
away  on  ye  sands  as  hard  as  they  could, 
so  as  they  could  net  come  near  them,  but 
folowed  them  by  ye  tracte  of  their  feet 
sundrie  miles,  and  saw  that  they  had 
came  the  same  way.  So,  night  coming  on, 
they  made  their  randevous  &  set  out  their 
sentinels,  and  rested  in  quiet  ye  night, 
and  the  next  morning  followed  their  tracte 
till  they  had  headed  a  great  creake,  &  so 
left  the  sands,  &  turned  an  otliex*  way 
into  ye  woods. 

But  they  still  followed  them  by  geuss, 
hoping  to  find  their  dwellings;  but  they 
soone  lost  both  them  and  them  selves, 
falling  into  shuch  thickets  as  were  ready 
to  tear  their  cloaths  &  armore  in  pieces, 
but  were  most  distressed  for  want  of 
drinke.  „  , 

But  at  length  they  found  water  and 
refreshed  them  selves,  being  ye  first  New- 
England  water  they  drinke  of,  and  was 
now  in  their  great  thirste  as  pleasante 
unto  them  as  wine  or  bear  had  been  in 
for-times.  ,  . 

Afterwards  they  directed  their  course 
to  come  to  ye  other  shore,  for  they  knew 
it  was  a  neeke  of  land  they  were  to 
erosse  over,  and  so  at  length  gott  to  ye 
sea  side;  and  marched  to  this  supposed 
river,  and  by  ye  way  found  a  pond  of 
clear  fresh  water,  and  shortly  after  a  good 
quantitie  of  clear  ground  wher  ye  Indians 
had  formerly  set  corne,  and  some  of  their 
graves. 

And  proceeding  furder  they  saw  new 
stuble  wher  corne  had  been  set  the  same 
year,  also  they  found  wher  latly  a  house 
had  beene,  wher  some  planks  and  a  great 
ketle  was  remaining,  and  heape  of  sand 
newly  padled  with  their  hands,  which 
they,  digging  up,  found  in  them  diverce 
faire  Indeen  baskets  tilled  with  corne,  and 
some  in  eares,  fair  and  good,  of  diverce 
eollours,  which  seemed  to  them  a  very 
goodly  sight  ( having  never  seen  any  shuch 
before)”  Nov.  1(5.  1620,  was  so  date  of 
this  discovery  of  Corn  in  New  England, 
by  the  voyagers  in  the  Mayflower. 

This  was  near  ye  place  of  that  sup¬ 
posed  river  they  came  to  seeck ;  unto 
which  they  wente  and  found  it  to  open 
it  selfe  into  2.  armes  with  a  high  cl  iff  e 
of  sand  in  ye  entrance,  but  more  like  to 
be  dikes  of  salt  water  than  any  fresh, 


for  ought  they  saw ;  and  that  ther  was 
good  liarborige  for  their  sin  lope  leaving 
it  furtlie”  to  be  discovered  b;>  the*  shalop 
when  she  was  ready.  So  tin  time  Mul¬ 
cted  them  being  expired,  they  returned  to 
yc  ship,  least  they  should  be  in  fear  of 
their  saftie ;  and  tooke  with  them  parte 
of  ye  corne,  and  buried  up  ye  rest,  and  so 
like  ye  men  of  Escholl  carried  with  them 
of  ye  fruits  of  ye  land.  &  showed  their 
breetliren ;  of  which.  &  their  return,  they 
were  marvelously  glad,  and  their  harts 
ineouraged.  After  this,  ye  shalop  being 
got  ready,  they  set  out  againe  for  ye  bet¬ 
ter  discovery  of  this  place  &  ye  mr  of 
ship  desired  to  goe  him  selfe,  so  ther  went 
some  .16.  men,  but  found  it  to  be  no  harbor 
for  ships  but  ony  for  boats ;  ther  was 
allso  found  2.  of  their  houses  covered  with 
matts,  &  sundrie  of  their  implements  in 
them,  but  ye  people  were  rune  away  & 
could  not  be  seen :  also  ther  was  found 
more  of  their  corne.  &  of  their  beans  of 
various  eollours.  Tim  qor-'n  and  beans 
they  brought  away,  purp  >sing  to  give 


them  ful  satisfaction  when  they  should 
meete  with  any  of  them  (as  about  some 
6.  months  afterward  they  did,  to  their 
good  conteute).  And  here  is  to  be  noted 
a  spetiall  providence  of  God.  and  a  great 
mereie  to  this  poore  people,  that  hear 
they  gott  seed  to  plant  them  corne  ye  next 
year,  or  else  they  might  have  starved,  for 
they  had  non  nor  any  likelyhood  to  get 
any  till  ye  season  had  beene  past  (as  ye 
equell  did  manyfest).  Neither  is  it  lickly 
they  had  this,  if  ye  first  viage  had  not 
been  made,  for  the  ground  was  now  all 
covered  with  snow,  &  hard  frozen.  But 
the  Lord  is  never  wanting  unto  his  in 
their  greatest  needs ;  let  his  holy  name 
have  all  the  prais. 

***$*«$ 

This  account  of  Governor  Bradford  of 
the  first  finding  of  corn  in  the  early  set¬ 
tlement  of  New  England,  gave  us  interest 
to  learn  more  of  its  story ;  and,  going  to 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  with  this  inquiry,  the  following  facts 
of  much  interest  to  our  theme  were  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  reply  coming  from  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry : 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  advises  that  maize  was  widely  cul¬ 
tivated  in  both  North  and  South  America 
for  centuries  before  the  discovery  of  the 
continent.  MV.  Safford,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  has  in  his  possession 
specimens  of  charred  grains  and  ears  from 
prehistoric  mounds  in  Ohio  and  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley,  from  the  cave-dwellers  of 
the  Southwest  and  Mexico,  and  from  the 
prehistoric  graves  of  Peru,  where  great 
quantities  of  it  were  found,  together  with 
other  food  staples  buried  with  the  mum¬ 
mies. 

Columbus  found  maize  extensively  cul¬ 
tivated  on  the  Island  of  Haiti.  Ilis  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  under  the  date  November  5, 
1420,  is  the  first  on  record.  The  Span¬ 
iards  were  established  both  in  Mexico  and 
in  Peru  more  than  a  century  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  North 
America,  and  on  their  arrival  they  im¬ 
mediately  adopted  maize  as  one  of  their 
princip  i  food  staples.  The  Spaniards 
found,  on  their  arrival,  that  maize  was 
accorded  religious  homage  by  tin*  Aztecs 
and  other  tribes,  some  of  whom  repre¬ 
sented  certain  gods  with  ears  of  maize 
either  in  their  hands  or  in  their  head¬ 
dresses.  Popcorn  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Aztecs  strung  into  garlands  for  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  their  idols  and  for  those  taking 
part  in  religious  ceremonies.  John  Smith 
and  his  companions  found  it  among  the 
Algonquin  Indians  of  Virginia  as  their 
principal  food  staple.  Its  use  by  the 
Indians  of  the  upper  Missouri  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  described  in  the  interesting  work 
of  Will  and  Hyde,  who  picture  the  im¬ 
plements  used  in  its  cultivation,  gather¬ 
ing.  etc.,  as  well  as  the  principal  varieties 
cultivated. 

Sweet  corn  was  sometimes  dried  in  its 


immature  state  and  stored  for  future  use. 
In  North  America,  as  well  as  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  South  America,  a 
number  of  distinct  types  of  maize  had 
be  i  developed  before  the  discovery,  those 
in  ,  e  cold  countries  adapted  for  the  short 
seasi  i  and  cold  climate  and  those  of  the 
othe  countries  adapted  either  for  dry 
condii  os  or  for  mJ-f  climates.  Certain 
northern  Mbes  gathered  the  corn  before 
it  was  i*ipc,  allowed  it  to  ferment  like 
silage,  and  ate  it  in  this  condition.  Some 
of  the  early  travelers  said  that,  in  spite 
of  its  offensive  odor,  it  was  much  relished 
bv  the  Indians.  The  preservation  of 
maize  in  this  form  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  breadfruit  in  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  to  sauerkraut  in  Germany. 

E.  F.  DICKINSON. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  first  week  in  October  has  been 
more  like  July,  for  day  after  day  the 
mercury  scored  above  90  degrees,  once  as 
high  as  95  degrees.  And  yet  the  tem¬ 
perature  does  not  seem  to  stir  any  new 
life  in  the  mature  plants  in  the  garden. 
The  eggplants  have  indicated  that  they 


are  done  making  more  fruits,  the  corn  has 
got  too  hard  for  the  table,  and  the  stalks 
are  simply  ripening.  The  Cannas  and 
Dahlias  arc  glorious,  and  it  seems  hard 
that  the  frost  may  come  soon,  hard  enough 
to  spoil  their  beauty.  Last  week  I  was 
down  through  the  Eastern  Shore  counties 
of  Virginia,  and  then  to  Norfolk,  and 
about  200  miles  into  North  Carolina.  In 
the  hill  country  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Roanoke  River  to  Raleigh,  it  looks 
like  starvation.  I  have  never  seen  such 
a  failure  of  crops.  In  that  distance  I  did 
not  see  a  cotton  field  that  could  possibly 
pay  the  cost  of  growing  it  if  the  grower 
got  40  cents  a  pound  for  the  crop,  and 
you  would  suppose  that  the  farmers  are 
rolling  in  wealth  and  profiteering  scan¬ 
dalously.  I  was  told  that  near  the  coast 
on  the  fine  lands  reclaimed  from  the 
swamps  that  usually  make  fine  crops  of 
corn,  many  farmers  will  not  make  corn 
enough  to  make  meal  for  their  families. 
Drowned  out  by  the  floods  of  rain  in 
Summer,  then  after  the  rains  the  hill 
lands  have  been  parched  by  a  prolonged 
drought.  But  through  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Virginia  the  great  sweet  potato  crop 
was  being  dug,  and  at  every  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  trains  of  cars  were  being  loaded  for 
the  North.  So  far  as  they  have  been 
shipped  right  here,  the  sweet  potato  crop 
has  been  paying  $259  an  acre,  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  in  the  Virginia  counties  which 
had  the  advantage  of  the  earliest  digging. 

Then,  too,  the  two  Virginia  counties  are 
rejoicing  in  a  big  crop  of  corn,  made  after 
they  sold  the  early  Irish  potatoes  from 
the  same  land  in  June.  Coming  into  this 
beautifully  cultivated  region  from  North 
Carolina  the  contrast  was  wonderful.  The 
red  clay  hills  of  North  Carolina  have 
been  scratched  over  and  washed  away, 
and  they  have  not  maintained  the  organic 
decay  in  the  soils  so  that,  with  shallow 
plowing,  the  land  cannot  stand  lute  Sum¬ 
mer  droughts.  In  the  tobacco  sections 
along  the  same  route  they  have  kept  their 
land  poor  to  grow  the  fine  gold  leaf  to¬ 
bacco  which  the  cigarette  fiends  want, 
and  they  contend  enriching  the  land  with 
cow  peas  and  clover  will  ruin  their  to¬ 
bacco,  making  it  coarse  and  giving  few 
fine  wrappers  for  covering  the  plug  style. 
Only  the  war  demand  has  saved  them  of 
late,  while  now  there  are  indications  of 
returning  normal  conditions,  and  the  to¬ 
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bacco  grower  will  go  back  to  starving  the 
soil  and  themselves,  instead  of  farming 
and  improving  its  fertility  whether  the 
tobacco  likes  it  or  not. 

The  late  Irish  potato  crop  is  looking 
fine.  More  late  and  second  crop  fields 
were  seen  in  Accomac  and  Northampton 
counties,  Virginia,  than  usual.  The  grow¬ 
ers  there  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  will  be  better  for  all  of 
them  to  use  their  own  home-grown  seed 
potatoes.  The  only  trouble  is  that  they 
will  make  a  rather  later  crop.  They 
largely  outyiehl  the  Maine  seed,  and  many 
assume  that  they  are  more  profitable  by 
l’eason  of  this  fact  than  the  earlier  ones, 
but  each  grower,  while  using  some  home 
seed,  always  plants  the  bulk  of  his  crop 
in  Northern  seed,  for  fear  he  will  be  be¬ 
hind  his  neighbors.  If  all  would  agree 
to  drop  the  Maine  seed  they  would  get 
rid  of  some  diseases  they  have  brought 
in,  and  I  believe  would  get  more  profit 
from  the  larger  bulk  of  the  crop.  The 
New  Jersey  growers  are  now  seeking  the 
Virginia  seed,  as  they,  too,  have  found 
it  greatly  more  productive  than  the  North¬ 
ern  seed.  Just  why  this  is  so  is  mainly 
because  the  Virginia  seed  potatoes  are  not 
usually  dug  till  December.  Then,  planted 
in  February,  they  have  had  no  chance  to 
sprout  in  the  cellar  and  be  weakened  by 
rubbing  the  sprouts  off,  as  occurs  to  the 
Northern  crop.  The  Northern  potatoes 
grow  from  lateral  buds,  while  the  home 
seed  starts  with  the  strong  terminal  bud, 
and  with  an  undiminished  store  of  food 
in  the  tuber.  The  Southern  growers 
usually  store  their  Northern  seed  in  the 
Fall,  and,  of  course,  they  are  more  liable 
to  sprout  in  the  Southern  cellars  than  in 
the  Northern  ones.  w.  f.  massey. 


An  Enthusiast  for  Tile  Drainage 

Some  weeks  ago  we  printed  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  W.  A.  Bahlke  of  Gratiot 
Go.,  Mich.,  in  which  he  gave  some  figures 
regarding  the  cost  of  raising  various 
crops.  Mr.  Bahlke  is  a  great  advocate 
of  tile  drainage,  and  like  all  enthusiastic 
men,  is  emphatic  in  stating  what  he  be¬ 
lieves.  Here  is  the  way  he  puts  it : 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  to  make  the 
farm  productive  in  Central  Michigan  is 
to  underdrain  it.  We  do  not  realize  the 
swiftly  changing  conditions  in  agriculture. 
The  removal  of  the  forests,  changing  air 
currents  and  winds,  caused  thereby,  and 
other  agents  have  changed  our  rainfalls 
and  our  seasons.  The  rainfalls,  coming 
now  so  much  more  rapidly  and  suddenly, 
are  making  our  fields  left  in  a  natural 
condition  unproductive  and  uncertain.  To 
obtain  the  minimum  cost  of  production 
and  the  maximum  production,  tiling  is  in¬ 
dispensable.  The  one  works  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other.  Together  they  widen  the 
difference  between  gross  expense  and 
gross  receipts. 

To  make  this  point  clear,  I  must  make 
a  personal  reference  to  my  farm  work 
My  present  farm  was  purchased  in  1916. 
Without  discrediting  those  who  had 
farmed  on  it  before  my  purchase,  I  may 
say  that  not  an  acre  of  it  was  tiled  or 
fit  for  farming.  It  was  sold  to  me  in 
recognition  of  that  fact.  For  profitable 
cultivation  it  needed  underdrainage.  In 
191(5  there  were  thoroughly  tile  drained 
with  hard  glazed  tile  175  acres  of  this 
240-acre  tract.  The  tile  was  laid  upon 
120  acres  of  the  farm  parallel  and  four 
rods  apart.  Tile  emptied  into  large 
mains  and  they  in  turn  into  a  county 
ditch.  I  cleaned  out  over  one-half  mile 
of  the  open  ditch  for  my  outlet.  Our 
work  during  the  tiling  season  was  cour¬ 
ageously  enlivened  by  the  frogs,  which 
sang  heedlessly  by  night  and  day.  We 
harvested  about  150  tons  of  hay  during 
the  1916  season.  It  contained  so  much 
swamp  grass  that  it  was  sold  for  bedding 
rather  than  for  feed  :  the  price  was  $7.50 
per  acre.  Do  you  wonder  the  farm  was 
on  the  market?  I  could  have  made  more 
money  selling  frogs’  legs  taken  from  the 
land  during  the  1916  season  than  making 
hay  at  $7.50  per  ton  delivered.  After 
draining  in  tin*  Fall  of  1916  the  land  was 
plowed  and  all  stones  within  reach  of  the 
plow  removed.  We  planted  and  sowed 
SO  acres  of  beets  and  beans  upon  this  tiled 
land  in  the  Spring  of  1917.  We  sold 
from  it  $11,537.81  of  beets  and  beans. 
The  net  profit,  over  and  above  cost  of 
production  very  nearly  paid  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the  land  and  the  cost  of 
the  tiling.  Further,  the  land  is  in  con¬ 
dition  to  duplicate  the  result  the  coming 
season. 

There  were  about  160  acres  of  beets  and 
beans  grown  on  farms  adjoining  my 
farm  in  1917.  The  soil  was  naturally  as 
good  as  that  on  my  farm,  and  if  in  the 
same  state  of  productiveness  by  drainage 
and  cultivation,  there  would  have  been 
produced  upon  these  lands  in  1917  crops 
equally  as  good  as  on  my  farm.  Still.  I 
state  as  my  best  judgment,  without  know¬ 
ing  the  exact  facts,  that  the  160  acres  of 
beets  and  beans  upon  these  neighboring 
fields  did  not  produce  on  the  whole  a  crop 
value  equal  to  the  cost  of  production.  The 
lesson  taught  by  this  contrast  is  too  clear 
for  further  discussion 


The  Corn  Roast  Ts  in  Progress 


There  Is  a  Delco-Light  Man  Near  You 


No  matter  where  you  live,  there 
is  a  Delco-Light  man  within  easy 
reach  of  you. 

This  means  much  more  to  you 
than  mere  convenience  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  Delco-Light  plant. 

These  men  are  trained  men — They 
KNOW  electricity  as  applied  to 
farm  use. 

They  can  advise  you  as  to  the  size 
of  plant  you  should  have. 


They  can  see  that  your  house  and 
barn  are  properly  wired — 

They  can  superintend  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  so  that  it  will  give 
you  the  most  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  service. 

They  can  tell  you  where  and  how  to  place 
your  water  system  and  what  kind  of  a  water 
system  to  have  to  meet  your  particular 
requirements — 

They  can  give  you  intelligent  advice  as  to  the 
purchase  and  use  of  washing  machine,  churn, 
separator,  milking  machine  and  other  appli¬ 
ances  that  you  can  operate  with  the  electri¬ 
city  furnished  by  Delco-  Light 


A  complete  electric  light  and  power  plant  for  farms 
and  country  homes,  self-cranking — air  cooled — ball 
bearings— -no  belts — only  one  place  to  Oil — Thick  Plates 
-—Long  Lived  Battery — RUNS  ON  KEROSENE. 


And — After  the  plant  is  installed  they  are 
always  near-by  to  advise  with  you  and  see 
that  you  get  full  hundred  per  cent  satisfaction 
out  of  its  operation — 

Delco-Light  is  lightening  labor,  bettering  living 
conditions  and  actually  paying  for  itself  in  time 
and  labor  saved  in  more  than  75000  farm  homes. 

DELCO-LIGHT 

DISTRIBUTORS  : 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  52  Park  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Suburban  Electric  Development  Co.,  Inc.,  117  Chippewa  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Domestic  Engineering  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Makers  of  DELCO-LIGHT  Products 
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Repairing  Old  Tree 

1  wish  to  know  how  to  preserve  a  pear 
tivc.  badly  damaged  at  the  trunk,  opened 
up  and  decaying  on  one  side.  The  tree  is 
an  old  one.  hut  still  growing  vigorously 
and  bearing  fruit.  What  material  has 
been  found  safe  and  successful  in  prevent¬ 
ing  further  decay  and  keeping  out  water? 
Are  asphalt  or  coal-tar  preparations  good 
or  harmful?  And  the  best  paint  to  use 
after  filling  the  large  cavity?  I  think  it 
would  take  fully  a  peck  and  probably 
more  to  fill  in  this  tree  after  getting  out 
the  decayed  portion  o.  n.  v. 

Massachusetts. 

Cut  out  and  remove  all  dead  and  de¬ 
cayed  wood,  back  to  sound,  living  wood. 
Use  the  tools  best  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Probably  these  will  include  the 
chisel  and  mallet.  Cut  up  under  on  the 
upj>er  side  so  that  the  wood  will  overlap 
the  cement  sufficiently  to  shed  water. 
Wash  the  interior  of  the  cavity  thorough¬ 
ly  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
It  is  claimed  that  if  one  tablet  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  pint  of  water  the  solution  will 
he  of  ample  strength,  but  I  prefer  to  use 
three  or  four.  This  is  a  deadly  poison, 
and  one  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
remedy,  so  handle  it  with  caution.  Let 
dry  and  wash  again  to  make  certain  that 
the  application  is  thorough.  I  usually 
apply  this  liquid  with  a  paint  brush. 
When  the  second  application  is  dry,  paint 
well  with  coal  tar.  Have  this  just  warm 
enough  to  spread  well  and  cover  every 
spot.  Stud  the  interior  with  nails,  to  act 
as  lathing  and  hold  the  cement  firmly  to 
the  wood.  Those  used  in  laying  slate 
rooiing  are  best,  since  they  have  larger 
heads.  Spread  a  ribbon  of  slater’s  or 
plumber’s  waterproof  cement  along  the 
edge  of  the  opening,  next  the  cambium. 
This  will  insure  against  water  finding  its  , 
way  between  the  cement  and  the  wood. 
Mix  one  part  of  Portland  cement  with 
three  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  if  it  can  be 
had,  but  use  the  cement  clear  rather 
than  to  mix  it  with  an  inferior  quality  of 
sand.  Add  just  sufficient  water  to  bring 
it  to  such  a  consistency,  that  it  can  be 
worked  well  and  will  adhere  well  to  the 
wood.  The  amount  will  vary  greatly  in 
different,  cases,  and  can  only  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  experiment.  Pack  this  so 
closely  against  the  wood  as  not  to  leave 
any  air  spaces.  Use  extra  caution  in  do¬ 
ing  this.  Fill  the  cavity  completely  full 
of  the  cement,  and  round  it  out  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  shape  of  the  tree.  Ilang  a 
wet  blanket  over  the  cement  to  prevent 
too  rapid  hardening  and  consequent  crack- 
in.  When  thoroughly  dry  and  hard,  paint 
the  cement  to  conform  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  color  of  the  trunk.  A  good 
oil  paint  is  best  on  account  of  its  greater 
lasting  qualities.  Otherwise,  paint  of  any 
kind  will  answer  just  as  well. 

If  all  these  directions  are  carried  out  a 
perfect  job  will  result ;  but,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  it  will  be  impracticable  to  re¬ 
move  all  of  the  diseased  wood.  And,  in 
many  other  instances  the  nature  of  the 
fungus  which  caused  the  disease  will 
make  a  complete  removal  impossible.  In 
such  cases,  remove  as  much  of  the  di- 
eased  wood  as  is  practicable,  or  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  safety  of  .the  tree,  and  let 
it  go  ar  that.  The  .tree  will  be  benefited 
just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dis¬ 
eased  wood  that  is  removed.  c.  o.  o. 


Getting  Rid  of  Quack  Grass 

At  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  while 
Professor  of  Horticulture  for  11  years, 
managing  a  botanic  garden  for  33  years 
and  teaching  botany  for  40  years,  I  made 
many  observations  and  experiments  on 
weeds,  including  that  arch  fiend  of  them 
all,  quack  grass  or  quick  grass.  Nearly 
every  device  that  I  ever  heard  of  was 
given  a  trial  to  get  rid  of  patches  or 
small  areas  of  quack  grass.  I  would  not 
think  of  enumerating  them  all,  but  will 
content  myself  with  brief  descriptions  of 
the  best  methods  employed.  I  am  certain 
that  1  have  killed  one  hundred  or  more 
patches,  and  can  speak  from  practical 
results  and  success. 

Those  ^interested  will  not  fail  to  notice 
what  is  said  concerning  the  way  this 
grass  makes  a  success  in  life.  While 
green  leaves  remain  tin;  plant,  through 
the  aid  of  light,  heat,  air  and  moisture  is 
able  to  manufacture  and  store  nourish¬ 
ment  in  its  slender  white  underground 
stems,  What  happens  if  these  leaves  are 


all  cut  off?  The  plant  at  once  draws  on 
the  nourishment  stored  in  the  stems  un¬ 
derground  to  aid  in  starting  more  leaves, 
and  as  soon  as  any  of  these  appear  begins 
to  recruit.  At  such  times  the  farmer,  if 
he  is  a  wise  general,  will  not  wait  a  day 
or  two.  or  a  week,  for  the  enemy  to  re¬ 
gain  strength,  but  will  follow  up  with 
battles  in  quick  succession,  until  the  bank 
deposit  below  ground  is  finally  exhausted, 
when  the  stems  wither  and  perish  beyond 
hope  of  resurrection — they  go  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Plow  shallow  late  in  Fall  or  very  early 
in  Spring,  rain  or  shine,  and  cultivate 
every  three  days  with  a  sharp-edged 
shovel-cultivator  that,  puts  off  all  the 
leaves,  not  a  harrow  which  will  cover 
many  leaves.  Continue  without  interrup¬ 
tion  for  about  25  times,  keeping  all  green 
leaves  from  showing  themselves.  Tf  thor¬ 
ough  this  process  may  be  somewhat  short¬ 
ened  if  the  weather  keeps  wet.  In  <*use 
the  plants  are  few  and  scattered  a  dung 
fork  may  be  used  to  pick  out  all  the 
stems;  by  the  use  of  a  spade  some  of  the 
stems  are  liable  to  be  cut  off  and  frag¬ 
ments  left  in  the  ground.  Instead  of 
a  dung  fork  it  may  be  preferable  to  cut 
every  three  days  with  a  sharp  hoe.  making 
no  attempt  to  dig  the  stems  out.  Areas 
of  a  square  rod  or  less  in  extent  may 
be  killed  by  covering  perhaps  for  two 
months  with  tarred  paper,  throwing  soil 
over  the  over-lapping  edge  of  the  paper 
to  keep  out  every  ray  of  light.  Dry 
weather  interferes  with  the  growth. 

At  East  Lansing,  a  professor,  not  know¬ 
ing  quack  in  his  calf  pasture,  permitted 
it  to  run  under  the  fence  into  his  manure 


Firestone  is  giving  so  much  more 
per  dollar  this  year  than  the  or- 
dinary  that  our  42,000  dealers 
want  us  to  tell  the  public  why. 

How  can  Firestone  sell  the  new 
Standard  Oversize  Firestone 
Cord  at  a  normal  price? 

How  can  Firestone  give  the  most 
highly  perfected,  special  molded 
3y2-incli  tire  at  a  price  that 
dealers  usually  ask  for  “off 
brand”  kinds? 

How  can  Firestone  tubes  be 
sold  for  less  than  others  of  any 
reputation  at  all  when  their  very 
looks  and  “body”  and  feel  in¬ 
dicate  their  finer  quality  and 
longer  mileage? 

The  answer  to  all  this  is  Firestone 
generalship  of  man  power  — 
Firestone  organization  of  brains 
and  capital. 

Firestone  has  built  tires  since 
the  beginning  of  motorcars  and 
trucks.  Firestone  built  the  first 
truck  tire,  and  practically  all  the 
“firsts”  among  tire  and  rim  im¬ 
provements  belong  to  Firestone. 


Most  Miles 
per  Dollar 


pile  which  was  drawn  into  a  field,  with 
the  usual  results.  Another  tried  a  new 
grass  imported  from  France,  with  which 
came  a  lot  of  new  weeds  also,  quack 
among  them.  When  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed,  the  stems  were  strung  for  long 
distances  by  the  teeth  of  the  harrow.  An¬ 
other  succeeded  unintentionally  by  de¬ 
grees  in  seeding  all  the  fields  of  his  farm, 
where  the  grass  is  still  abundant  on  every 
town  lot  of  the  village.  Two  acres  well 
drained  were  used  for  school  gardens; 
this  grass  is  spreading  rapidly,  till  to¬ 
day  most  of  the  garden  is  infested.  An¬ 
other  had  a  way  of  starting  numerous 
rubbish  piles,  and  in  each  always  ran  in 
a  little  quack  grass,  which  soon  made 
trouble  as  soon  as  cultivation  began.  It 
is  very  important  that  one  who  is  to 
cultivate  a  garden  or  field  should  learn 
to  know  quack  grass  before  it  gets  much 
the  start  of  him.  This  shows  the  great 
chance  every  teacher  of  agronomy  has  to 
instruct  his  students  in  killing  quack,  and 
especially  applies  with  equal  force  to 
every  county  agricultural  agent  in  every 
State.  In  every  case  keep  a  watchful 
eye  for  any  failure  in  the  process  for  ex¬ 
termination.  w.  J.  HEAL. 

Amherst,  Mass. 


One-pipe  Furnace 

I  would  like  to  know  something  about 
the  one-pipe  furnace.  We  have  a  six- 
room  cottage,  three  rooms  up  ' and  three 
down  stairs.  Will  it  heat  the  upper  floor 
as  well  as  the  lower?  l.  w. 

Connecticut. 

The  upper  floor  of  my  own  house,  being 
used  for  sleeping  purposes  only,  is  kept 
sufficiently  warm  by  the  natural  escape 
of  warm  air  from  the  heated  rooms  be¬ 
low,  and  that  without  even  the  use  of 
registers  in  the  floors  of  the  upper  rooms. 


Plant  No.  1.  Capacity  20,000  Tire*  Daily 
Thi*  va»t  plant  is  now  concentrated  on  Cord 
Tires  and  Truck  Tires.  Its  efficiency  and 
capacity  hare  been  greatly  increased  by 
Plant  No.  2. 

That’s  because  Firestone  has 
thought  farther  ahead. 

So  today,  Firestone  is  farther 
ahead  than  ever.  Year  by  year 
Firestone  has  been  laying  those 
foundations  of  man  power  and 
resources  which  are  bearing 
their  biggest  fruit  in  low  cost 
mileage  today. 

It  took  Firestone  man  power  to 
create  the  factories  shown  here. 

It  took  Firestone  man  power  to 
foresee  the  value  of  a  Firestone 
organization  in  Singapore,  the 
source  of  rubber  supply,  there¬ 
by  saving  you  3  cents  a  pound 
on  rubber. 


Plant  No.  2.  Capacity  16,000  Tire*  Daily 

Devoted  exclusively  to  3V£-inch  Tires. 
Firestone  is  first  with  a  huge  separate  fac¬ 
tory  and  organization  specializing  entirely 
on  this  tire  in  greatest  demand. 


October  IS,  191!) 

Occasionally,  when  it  has  been  desirable 
to  have  one  or  more  of  the  upper  rooms 
really  warmed,  the  stairway  door  below 
has  been  open  and  the  heat  allowed  to 
take  its  natural  course  upward.  On  such 
occasions  the  upper  rooms  were  quickly 
warmed  and  without  interfering  with 
needed  heat  below.  From  this  limited 
experience  I  judge  that  there  would  be 
no  trouble  in  heating  living  rooms  on  the 
second  floor.  Rather,  I  should  expect  to 
find  them  more  easily  heated  than  the 
lower  rooms,  if  all  opened  together.  I 
do  not  personally  know  of  any  houses 
constantly  heated  above  and  below  by 
one-pipe  furnaces,  though  a  considerable 
number  of  these  furnaces  are  in  use  in 
my  vicinity.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some 
among  our  readers  who  are  using  this 
style  of  heater  for  keeping  living  rooms 
upon  the  second  floor  warmed  and  who 
will  he  willing  to  give  their  experience. 

M.  H.  P. 

The  Southern  Beach  Pony 

(Continued  from  page  1540) 
own  it.  That  was  in  the  days  when 
they  were  of  little  value.  The  ponies 
sell  today  anywhere  from  $50  to  $150. 
according  to  their  size,  shape,  color  and 
disposition.  A  striking  instance  is  shown 
in  one  of  the  cases  of  cross-breeding 
with  blooded  stock.  The  sire  of  this 
mare  was  a  handsome,  sturdy  beach  pony, 
and  the  mother  of  purebred  stock.  The 
animal,  when  about  three  years  old, 
nearly  was  full  grown,  perfectly  formed, 
sound,  kind  and  gentle,  without  a  blem¬ 
ish,  and  quite  fast.  First  picture,  page 
1540.  shows  a  group  of  brood  mares 
especially  selected  from  a  herd  of  ponies 
on  aeoount  of  size  and  gentle  disposition; 
they  are  allowed  to  graze  in  better  pas¬ 
tures  than  the  beach  affords.  A.  d.  part. 

North  Carolina. 


It  took  Firestone  man  power  to 
control  the  fabric  from  cotton 
field  through  the  mill,  and  to 
design  looms  for  special  widths 
of  fabric,  thus  reducing  waste 
and  lowering  the  cost. 

And  why  is  this  Firestone  or¬ 
ganization  the  most  effective  in 
the  business? 

Because  Firestone  attracts  and 
holds  the  men  who  do  things. 

90 of  Firestone  workers  own 
stock  in  the  company.  Firestone 
Park  is  a  unique  and  attractive 
home  community;  the  clubhouse 
plays  a  real  part  in  the  daily  life 
of  these  workers.  The  Firestone 
bank  has  thousands  of  deposi¬ 
tors.  The  Firestone  insurance 
fund  protects  every  worker  in 
the  organization. 

All  of  these  are  reasons  why 
Firestone  can  give  more'in  the 
Cord  Tires,  or  Fabric  Tires,  or 
Truck  Tires,  or  Tubes. 

Their  personal  financial  interest 
in  you  as  a  customer  makes 
Firestone  men  save  at  every 
turn,  to  hold  you  by  giving  mile¬ 
age  at  lowest  cost. 

Ask  your  dealer  {or  a  Firestone  in 
your  size  and  type. 


Why  Rrestone  is  Giving 
Extra  Value  in  Tires 
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Profit Smashing 

Shoe  Sale 

Amazing:  shoe  values— superb  quality— sent 
lireet.  We  are  manufacturers  and  therefore 
snow  what  kind  of  material  and  workmanship 
must  go  into  satisfactory 
shoes.  Read  about  our 
guarantee  below.  Absolute 
protection  to  you.  Try 
this  money  saving 
■rey-jN-j  way  of  buying. 

'<nm 


Send  post  card  and  get  this 
-fv'w, —  MW,  ,  book.  Smashed  profit  offerings 
//  /  on  every  page.  Don’t  pay  ad- 
b  /f /  vanced  prices  to  anybody.  See 

'xfyff.  // /  our  prices  before  you  buy.  Get 
//  /  tho  catalog  now.  Then  judge  for 
yourself  of  these  values. 

SHOES  Guaranteed 
T o  W ear  Six  Months 


Our  6  months’  guaranteed  shoes  surprise  shoe  experts  at 
the  quality  given  for  our  prices.  Read  in  the  catalog  how 
and  why  we  can  guarantee  shoes— how  we  keep  prices 
down.  Be  sure  to  send  for  the  catalog  today. 

Tor  All  the  family 

Father,  mother,  boys  and  girls— wo  provide  for  all.  Cat¬ 
alog  shows  latest  styles  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  to  pick 
what  you  want.  As  low  ns  $2.85  per  pair.  We  guaranteo 
to  save  you  $1  to  $3  on  every  pair  you  order. 


Work  Shoe 
Bargain 


Stands 

Hardest 

Knocks 


Here  is 
the 

greates 
work  shoe — 
yours  at  a  bargain 
price.  Tan  elk,  8  heavy  soles.  Water¬ 
proof. Double  nailed  and  stitched. 
Wonderful  shoe  for  all  outdoor 
men.  Don’t  miss  this.  It's  a  , 
chance  to  get  Bhoe  service  at  a  L 
big  saving.  Get  a  catalog  andl 
see  description  of  No.  T719. 


JuBt  send  a  postal  card  and  this  wonderful 
FREE  catalog  is  yours  which  guarantees  to 
Bave  you  money.  Don’t  buy  any  shoes  until 
you  get  it  and  compare  our  profit-smashing 
prices  with  others. 

Bond  Shoe  Makers,  Dept.148,  Cincinnati,  O. 


LOWEST  PRICES 


Direct  From  Factory  to  You 

Save  jobbers’  and  dealers’  profits— get  the 
best  guaranteed  roofing  at  our  unparalleled 
low  prices.  Thousands  of  farmers  have 
proved  our  prices  lowest  and  CENTURY 
ROOFING  best. 

These  Prices!)^"* 

havo  saved  our  customers 
thousands  of  dollars  and 
brought  us  the  biggest  “di- 
rect-rrom-factory”  roof¬ 
ing  business  in  America. 

CENTURY  ROOFING  is 
unoqualed—  lays  better— 
lasts  longer  and  gives 
greater  satisfaction  than 
any  other. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

CENTURY  ROOFING  is  positively  guaranteed 
as  follows:  1-ply,  15  years;  2-ply.  20  years;  3-ply. 
25  years— and  back  of  this  guarantee  isour  entire 
capital  and  our  reputation  based  on  over  25  years 
of  squaro  dealing. 


We  Pay  Freight 

Wo  prepay  freight  on  three  rolls  or  more  to 
points  in  New  England.  New  York,  Neva  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Deleware.  Maryland.  Ohio,  at 
prices  quoted  above.  Correspondingly  low  prices 
in  other  states. 


rnpr  Mend  Tor  catalog  ar 
r  n  r  r  CENTURY  ROOFING.  Learn  how 
I  lll_L.  to  save  money  on  your  roofing  re¬ 
quirements.  Get  the  facts— evidence— proof— 
that  we  can  save  you  more  money  than  anybody 
in  the  business.  Write  today,  or  order  direct 
from  this  ad. 


II  CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

208  Katharine  Bldg-.  E.  St.  Lauls,  III. 


Ah  low  as 

$10 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable  C  Allf 
Wood  uATl 

is  easy  to  operate.  Oar 
No.  I  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  be 
tached.  Guaranteed  l  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  aatis* 
factory.  Write  for  catalog* 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa* 


tor  If  er taler  & 
Zook  Portable 
Wood  Saw 
brume 


Here,  Neighbor,  is  where  you 
can  “knock  off'  a  good,  big  part 
the  price  you  expected  to  pay^^^^HK 
for  that  new  stove 
range.  Write 


for  my  cata- 
log  showing  the  ' 
most  beautiful  hot  blast  and  ^ 


AJm heaters,  base  burners,  steel  and 
cast  iron  ranges  that  you  ever  laid  eyes  on. 
All  quoted  at  my  factory-to-you  prices— freight  pre¬ 
paid  to  your  station. 

Also  net  my  money-saving  offer  on  Kalamazoo  Pipe  and 
Pipeless  Furnaces,  Kitchen  Kabinets  and  Tables,  Phono- 
graphs.  Indoor  Closets,  Fireless  Cookers,  Sewing 
Machines,  V7 ashing  Machines,  Cream  Separ- tors, 
Mfl  Paints  ar.d  Roofing.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114  i 
*‘The  Old  Stove  Master” 

BB  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. ,  Mirs. ,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Direct  to  You 


I  fitdf  Vl,.ik 
Hi  :ott  red 


A  Simple  Fruit  Picking  Ladder 

One  dot*  not  have  to  be  picking  apples 
long  before  discovering  that  the  ordinary 
ladder  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  all  the 
fruit  within  convenient  reach.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  much  acrobatic  stretching  and 
slow  work,  and  some  take  chances  in 
risky  settings  of  the  ladder.  There  are 
tripod  ladders  on  the  market,  and  at  not 
too  high  prices,  hut  somehow  the  farmers 
do  not  have  them  when  picking  time 
comes  around,  although  they  frown  at  the 
heavily  loaded  limbs  just  out  of  reach,  and 
wish  they  had  something  that  they  could 
climb  upon  to  get  the  fruit  without  shak¬ 
ing  the  tree. 

Last  year  I  made  a  five-foot  tripod 
step-ladder,  hut  that  did  not  get  the  sky¬ 
scrapers.  What  was  needed  was  a  regu- 


Mi/Hf 

Fruit  Picking  1. udder  in  Position 

lur  ladder  that  would  stand  alone.  Now 
I  have  solved  the  problem  with  such  ridic¬ 
ulous  ease  that  I  want  my  fellows  to 
share  in  the  benefit.  All  I  did  was  to  take 
two  10-ft.  strips  of  wood.  2x2  in.,  and 
free  from  defects,  and  connect  them  at  the 
end  with  a  stout  hinge.  When  in  use  the 
device  is  erected  like  an  inverted  V.  and 
a  14-ft.  ladder  of  the  common  type  is  set 
against  it.  the  point  of  the  V  entering  one 
of  the  higher  interspaces  of  the  ladder, 
while  the  sides  of  the  ladder  find  rest  and 
support  about  one  foot  away  from  the 
point.  Of  course  it  would  be  rather 
awkward  to  make  the  set-up  single-hand¬ 
ed,  but  that  difficulty  is  readily  overcome 
by  supporting  the  ladder  temporarily  in 
the  chosen  position  by  means  of  a  7-ft. 
tree  prop,  whereupon  the  V  can  he  placed 
as  leisurely  as  may  he  desired. 

A  hinged  V  is  better  than  a  stiff  one, 
for  on  rough  ground  there  is  flexibility  in 
choosing  resting  points  for  the  feet.  An¬ 
other  advantage  is  that  it  collapses  to 
portable  form.  I  note  further  that  it  is 
a  much  easier  matter  to  get  both  feet  of 
the  ladder  solidly  upon  the  earth  when 
working  with  the  A'  than  when  resting 
against  limbs,  and  there  is  an  agreeable 
feeling  of  stability  in  the  whole  structure. 
A  20-penny  nail  driven  half  way  into  the 
V  on  each  side  at  the  point  where  the  lad¬ 
der  naturally  comt*  to  rest  helps  support 
the  ladder  and  relieves  rlie  sides  from  the 
wedging  apart  effect  of  which  some  might 
disapprove.  JUNIUS  T.  TIANCHETT. 

New  Hampshire. 


Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

Our  two  trees  of  King  David  and 
Delicious  produced  more  than  oO  bushels 
of  good  fruit.  So  heavily  laden  were  they 
that  I  do  not  expect  any  fruit  from  them 
next  year.  This  is  the  price  that  one 
pays  for  not  thinning  closely,  and  I  sur¬ 
mise  that  tin’s  is  not  all  the  evil  con¬ 
sequences.  I  believe  such  a  tremendous 
draft  upon  their  vitality  will  have  a  weak¬ 
ening  influence  upon  the  vitality  of  the 
trees  for  several  years.  The  apples  were 
put  at  once  into  cold  storage,  where  they 
will  be  left  until  Winter  aud  then  mar¬ 
keted  gradually  in  small  quantities.  ( Hu- 
cold  storage  manager  is  very  amiable. 
He  permits  those  having  fruit  in  storage 
to  come  and  remove  any  portion  of  it 
they  please,  even  to  very  small  quantities' 
for  family  use.  A  business  man  told  me 
that  lio^uow  bought  a*  family  supply  of 
apples  in  the  Fall  ABpicking  time  and 
stored  them,  tnking^^m  out  in  basket! 
lots  during  the  Winter  as  family  needs 
requ 
much 


can  use 


Atlas  Farm  Powder  is  compounded  especially  for 
safetyand  efficiency.  Inexperienced  users  can  easi¬ 
ly  follow  the  simple  directions  given  in  our  book. 

"Although  I  had  never  done  any  blasting  before,”  writes  Dean 
Johnson.  Netherlands,  Mo..  *‘l  had  the  first  stump  out  in  pieces 
I  could  handle  easily  within  ten  minutes  from  the  time  X  started 
working  on  it.  It  is  easy  to  use  Atlas  Farm  Powder.” 

Thousands  of  farmers  and  their  helpers  have 
found  that  with  Atlas  Farm  Powder  it  is  easy 
to  clear  land,  make  ditches,  prepare  beds  for 
trees  and  increase  soil  fertility. 

Send  the  coupon  (or  a  postal  mentioning  this 
paper)  and  we  will  mail  you  the  120-page  book 
‘‘Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Powder,”  telling 
you  just  how  to  do  the  work. 

ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dealers  everywhere.  Magazine  stocks  near  you. 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO  . 
Wilmington.  Del.  RN 

Send  me"Better  Farming  with  Atlas  Farm 
Powder.”  I  am  interested  in  explosives  for 
the  purpose  before  which  I  mark  “X.” 

□  Stump  Blasting  □  Tree  Planting 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □  Ditch  Digging 

□  Subsoil  Blasting  □  Road  Making 

Name _ 


I 
I 

^^ddress _ _ 


Atlas  Farm  Pbwden 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 


Cash  or 
Easy 
Payments 
— Uncon¬ 
ditional 
Guar¬ 
antee 


Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital  to  “swing  things.” 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers — whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2&00  New  York  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  New  V  or£  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


’IH1  t  [M  ill,  nilULUL.-^^lIl  OUl  111  UttSKtH] - 

during  the  Winter  as  family  needs  P1 
lired.  He  considered  this  method  | 

•li  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  in  I 
(Continued  ou  page  1547)  L- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


This  has  been  a  long  and  busy  day, 
and  I  am  glad  it  is  over.  All  day  long 
there,  has  been  a  mist  or  thick  fog.  You 
could  not  call  it  rain — at  times  the  stones 
were  dry — but  the  air  was  full  of 
moisture,  and  as  you  walked  through  it 
you  felt  as  if  Nature  were  spraying  you 
with  a  very  fine  nozzle.  Now,  after  dark, 
the  mist  has  concentrated  in  a  fine  rain. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  start  a  roaring  fire 
in  the  open  fireplace,  get  up  in  front  of  it 
and  review  the  day’s  work.  The  smaller 
children  have  gone  off  to  bed,  and  the 
entire  family  will  follow  early,  for  Hope 
Farm  offers  rest  for  the  weary  to-night 
and  we  are  all  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  weary  society. 

*  *  *  *  * 

No  fro  t  yet  (October  <» )  and  the  race 
for  the  corn'  is  still  on.  We  cut  that  field 
of  Luce’s  Favorite,  as  it  was  in  fair 
shape,  though  some  of  the  ears  might 
well  stand  longer.  We  planted  it  for 
fodder  anyway,  and  it  has  given  a  good 
lot  of  it.  We  shall  begin  feeding  it  out 
in  November.  I  think  most  of  us  make 
a  mistake  in  holding  the  dry  fodder  too 
long.  I  would  feed  it  first  and  save  the 
hay  for  late  Winter.  That,  flint  corn  will 
be  cut  this  week.  I  wish  it  could  stand 
longer  aud  ripen  out  more  of  the  ears, 
but  there  is  danger  now  at  any  moment, 
and  we  must  have  that  fodder.  The  ears 
seem  to  develop  and  ripen  in  the  shock 
to  some  extent,  and  we  shall  have  some 
good  seed.  We  shall  lose  some  of  that 
sweet  corn,  for  the  ears  will  not  develop 
in  this  cool,  moist  weather.  Sweet  corn 
must  have  sun  and  heat  to  make  its  sugar. 
Part  of  the  ears  are  fit,  but  most  of  it 
must  go  for  feeding.  Anyway,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  gamble  to  plant  late  sweet  corn 
in  July.  The  conditions  must  be  right  in 
order  to  bring  it  through.  They  were  not 
right  this  year. 

***** 

We  spent  the  day  picking  Baldwin 
apples.  In  bright,  clear  weather  I  might 
let  them  stand  longer,  but  with  such  a 
season  as  we  are  now  having  it  is  a  safer 
risk  to  get  them  off  promptly.  We  had 
a  gang  of  school  boys  today,  and  they  did 
good  work.  These  boys  came  in  a  car. 
Twenty  years  ago,  if  I  had  been  told  that 
workmen  would  come  in  their  own  cars 
and  carry  off  twice  as  much  as  they  were 
then  carrying  as  the  price  of  a  day’s  work, 
I  could  not  have  believed  it.  Yet  here 
was  the  impossible  worked  out.  These 
pickers  kept  right  at  it  without  stop,  and 
took  off  the  fruit  so  fast  that  it  kept  a 
steady  stream  of  apples  riding  down  the 
hill.  I  presume  every  fruit  grower  has 
his  own  plan  for  organizing  the  job  of 
picking.  There  is  no  cast  iron  rule 
about  it. 

***** 

We  sell  practically  all  our  fruit  in 
bushel  hampers,  so  that  no  barrels  are 
required.  We  do  not  use  any  sorting  or 
packing  table  in  the  orchard.  .  We  were 
picking  today  from  trees  about  17  years 
old.  They  are  strong,  upright  trees  with 
a  fair  share  of  their  fruit  at  the  top. 
The  pickers  carry  bags  or  buckets.  Part 
of  them  work  around  the  tree,  picking 
what  they  can  from  the  ground.  On  our 
low-headed  trees  this  means  nearly  10 
per  cent  of  the  fruit.  The  instructions 
are  to  get  a  firm  grasp  on  the  apple  and 
give  it  a  quick  twist  to  remove  it  from 
the  limb.  We  do  not  want  it  pulled  or 
jerked  off.  Of  course,  this  fruit  is  to  be 
handled  like  eggs,  in  the  bag  or  bucket. 
While  these  boys  are  picking  from  the 
ground,  others  take  light  ladders  and 
mount  into  the  tree,  working  up  to  the 
top.  The  apples  are  put  into  half-barrel 
hampers,  which  stand  between  tin*  rows. 
One  man  is  kept  busy  hauling  these  filled 
hampers  down  to  the  house.  He  has  two 
horses  in  a  big  spring  wagon,  which  will 
carry  20  of  these  hampers  or  10  barrels 
at  a  load.  On  level  ground  he  could  take 
more,  but  on  these  steep  rough  hills,  with 
the  open  hampers.  20  is  our  limit.  These 
hampers  are  emptied  into  big  bins  at  our 
storage  house,  and  taken  back  for  another 
load.  The  drops  are  kept  separate  from 
the  others  and  will  be  sold  early  for  pie 
fruit. 

-3*  -5s  ¥ 

These  young  trees  where  we  picked  to¬ 
day  averaged  about  six  hampers  to.  the 
tree — more  including  the  drops.  This  is 
the  first  good  crop  they  have  given  us, 
and  you  may  judge  from  that  how  long 
w  must  wait  for  Baldwin  to  get  busy. 
The  quality  of  this  fruit  is  the  finest  I 
have  seen.  Much  of  it  is  blood  red  in 
color  and  very  large.  There  is  some  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  true  quality  of  Bald¬ 
win.  I  have  seen  some  that  were  quite 
inferior,  but  when  grown  at  its  best  it 
ranks  with  any  Winter  apple  I  know  of. 
Our  customers  know  the  variety  by  its 
shane  and  color,  and  demand  it.  The 
tree  is  an  easy  one  to  grow — that  is,  it 
does  not  require  too  much  “fussing”  and 
petting.  With  us  it  does  best  on  rather 
light  soil,  though  I  am  told  we  are  too 
far  south  for  best  results  with  Baldwin. 

***** 

The  results  suit  us,  however,  when  the 
trees  really  get  under  way.  We  have  one 
orchard  of  Baldwins  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  farm.  I  do  not  know  how  old 
these  trees  are,  since  they  were  here  when 
we  came.  At  that  time  they  had  just 
began  to  give  a  few  scattering  apples. 
They  stand  in  wide  strips  of  heavy  sod, 
and  have  never  had  a  plow  close  to  them. 
The  grass  is  cut  and  left  on  the  ground, 
and  now  and  then  we  pile  weeds,  manure, 


or  whatever  we  can  find,  around  the  trees. 
This  is  the  bearing  year,  and  we  have 
picked  one  tree  as  a  sample.  It  was  not 
the  best  tree — perhaps  a  fair  average. 
The  tree  gave  24  half-barrel  hampers  of 
picked  fruit — with  the  drops  to  follow. 
There  are  twTo  in  that  orchard  which  seem 
good  for  20  to  30  hampers  each,  as  they 
have  a  great  spread  of  wood  and  are 
loaded  with  fruit.  These  apples  must  be 
soiled  out  into  two  grades,  and  I  do  not 
know  yet  what  they  will  bring,  so  I  will 
make  no  exact  estimate  as  to  the  income 
from  such  a  tree.  I  am  sure  that  one  of 
these  best  Baldwin  trees  will  give  greater 
profit  this  year  than  many  a  cow  in  this 
town.  Cherry-top  bought  nine  Northern 
8py  trees  this  year.  It  was  the  off-year 
with  six  of  them,  yet  he  sold  $99.50  worth 
of  fruit.  There  is  a  Northern  Spy  tree 
on  our  lawn  which  Was  a  little  scrubby 
thing  when  we  came  here.  I  gave  the 
tree  to  Mother  .and  this  year’s  crop 
b  ought  her  exactly  $24. 

.  ,  ;  ***** 

I  do  not  give  these  figures  with  any 
thought  of  “,b]o\ying”  pr  of  leading  people 
astray.  I  can  show  you  other  trees — 
great  Strapping  fellows  15  years  old  and 
over — which  have  never  yet  given  five 
cents  in  income.  I  do  not  know  what  ails 
these  drones.  They  have  the  same  care  as 
the  others,  but  they  are  lazy,  and  thus 
far  have  refused  to  work.  They  must  be 
supported  by  the  profitable  trees,  and  any 
man  who  starts  an  orchard  must  discount 
them.  We  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  plant  a  few  varieties  which  seem  to  be 
exactly  suited  to  our  soil.  That  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world,  for  you 
cannot  produce  good  fruit  unless  the  va¬ 
riety  is  suited  to  the  soil.  Then  we  have 
a_  wonderful  market,  and  our  truck  enables 
us  to  get  the  fruit  into  it  at  just  the  right 
time.  In  addition  to  this,  Thomas  is  a 
high-class  salesman,  who  knows  where 
to  go  and  how  to  stand  firm  for  his  price. 
You  have  got  to  have  some  such  com¬ 
bination  as  that  in  order  to  make  an  or¬ 
chard  pay.  Take  out  any  link  of  that 
chain,  and  you  will  have  hard  sledding. 
***** 

You  may  imagine  that  I  had  a  pleasant 
day  on  our  hills,  as  I  saw  these  big  red 
beauties  coining  off  the  trees  and  gently 
rolling  down  the  hill  to  storage.  October 
is  the  glorious  month  for  the  fruit  grower, 


when  the  fruit  hangs  at  its  best,  and  the 
trees  seem  to  reach  out  their  limbs  to 
shake  hands  with  him.  Of  course  you 
remember  the  long  years  of  waiting  and 
the  way  neighbors  and  “experts”  smiled 
at  the  enterprise.  Most  of  the  neighbors 
felt,  that  every  farm  should  have  a  few 
trees  or  a  small  orchard,  but  as  for  trying 
to  make  trees  support  the  farm,  it  seemed 
a  crazy  scheme.  As  for  the  “experts,” 
they  seemed  to  think  that  my  rough  and 
ready  plan  would  be  rough  enough,  but 
n  ver  ready.  But  it  was  all  I  could  do 
at  the  time.  I  did  not  have  the  capital 
or  the  expert  labor  to  carry  out  the  plans 
which  those  experts  laid  down  for  us. 
Many  a  year  we  had  to  let  the  iveeds 
grow,  or  cut  them  with  a  scythe  and  pile 
around  the  trees.  Of  course  I  realized 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  all" this  great  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor  properly  applied  will  pro¬ 
duce  fine  fruit,  fancy  fruit  if  you  like. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  we  could  work  out 
a  simpler  and  less  laborious  plan  and  pro¬ 
duce  good  commercial  fruit — not  fancy, 
perha  s,  but  suitable  for  our  market.  I 
thought  then,  and  I  know  now,  that  the 
margin  between  cost  and  price  of  this 
“commercial”  fruit  is  just  about  as  large 
as  that  of  the  fancy  article.  I  know  that 
a  man  with  a  “good  eye”  could  come  into 
our  orchard  and  select,  boxes  of  the  best 
fruit  and  hold  his  own  at  fruit  shows  with 
any  orchard  in  the  country.  It’s  the  man 
who  selects  the  exhibition  fruit,  just  as 
it  is  the  man  who  selects  the  pullets  at 
a  egg-laying  contest. 

***** 

I  could  prove  these  things  to  you  better 
if  I  had  you  here  before  the  fire  tonight. 
I  would  bring  in  that  pan  of  baked  ap¬ 
ples,  and  we  would  come  near  emptying  it 
as  we  talked.  I  think  our  talk  would 
turn  away  from  the  orchards,  and  we 
would  begin  to  discourse  the  big  things 
that  are  ripening  in  the  world.  Society 
seems  to  be  all  upside  down.  No  one 
knows  what  is  to  happen  next,  and  the 
trouble  is  that  a  big  share  of  our  people 
do  not  seem  to  care  so  long  as  their  im¬ 
mediate  wants  are  satisfied.  What  are 
farmers  to  do  in  the  future?  8hall  they 
join  in  the  merry  dance  now  going  on, 
and  lose  the  solid  conservative  character 
they  have  always  had?  I  hope  not,  for 
the  country  now  needs  more  than  ever 
before  a  sound  and  solid  and  fully  de¬ 
pendable  class  of  people.  This  has  got 
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to  be  the  freeholders  or  small  landowners. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  shall 
be  more  likely  to  get  what  is  coming  to 
us  by  standing  up  for  order  and  a  square 
deal  than  we  will  by  standing  for  disorder 
and  a  crooked  deal.  But  it  is  too  late  to 
start  a  new  one.  Have  another  apple, 
and  the*.  I  will  show  you  up  to  the  front 
room.  The  other  folks  are  all  asleep. 
The  rain  on  the  roof  will  put  you  with 
them,  and  tomorrow  night  we  will  talk 
this  labor  question  out.  ir.  w.  c. 


A  Big  Ohio  Farm 

Mas  tern  farmers  tilling  100  acres  will 
be  interested  to  know  how  things  shape 
out  on  a  700-acre  farm  in  Ohio. 

Seven  farmers  with  their  families  arc 
each  comfortably  housed  in  roomy  farm 
houses  at  favorable  distances  apart.  At 
the  opening  of  Spring  work  the  owner 
tells  his  men  what  fields  or  sections  of  the 
farm  he  wants  put  into  wheat  or  corn, 
and  then  the  farmers  go  ahead  with  the 
work  by  common  consent,  without  a  fore¬ 
man.  A  telephone  call  up  from  one  house 
to  the  other  at  the  close  or  beginning  of 
the  day  appears  to  be  all  the  visible  man¬ 
agement  necessary  for  complete  efficiency 
mi  this  extensive  farm. 

The  crops  this  year  are  as  follows: 
Corn,  165  acres;  wheat,  ISO  acres;  clover, 
90  acres;  horses  28;  hogs,  2(54;  cattle, 
112;  calves.  14.  The  wheat  is  all  sold; 
corn  and  clover  are  converted  into  animal 
fat  and  protein  ;  165  hogs  last  year  met 
the  entire  wage  for  farm  help. 

The  rotation  is  clover,  wheat,  corn — 
and  such  corn  !  This  50-acre  field  of  corn 
the  writer  walked  through  yesterday  is  a 
veritable  forest.  In  many  instances  we 
noted  that  the  lowest  corn  ears  were  above 
the  writer’s  ears.  .Sons  of  Anak  are 
needed  to  harvest  such  a  crop  as  this!  It 
took  stuff  to  raise  it.  clover  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  ;  1,500  loads  of  manure  completed 
the  boost.  Cover  crops  are  not  in  use, 
neither  are  commercial  fertilizers.  There 
is  no  woodland  or  waste  land  on  this  700- 
acre  farm  ;  all  is  under  cultivation  or  in 
pasture.  It  is  a  gold  mine.  The  men 
who  do  tin*  work  are  high-class  farmers, 
keen,  well-read,  up-to-date.  s. 


“The  Kilkenny  cats  kept  fighting  until 
there  was  nothing  left  of  them.”  “Yes. 
They  were  the  original  Bolsheviki.” — 
Washington  Star. 


SBAe  Most  Beautiful  Car  in  America 


Quality ! 


The  price  of  every  Pai&e  car  is  established 
by  the  cost  of  hi&h  &rade  manufacturing, 
materials  and  expert  workmanship. 

These  two  factors  are  the  essentials  in  any 
fine  product.  To  compromise  on  either 
one  of  them  means  to  lower  the  standard 
of  manufacturing — and  that  is  precisely 
what  this  company  never  has  done  and 
never  will  do. 

We  do  not  make  cheap  cars  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  no  faith  in  cheap 
materials  or  cheap  workmanship. 


As  we  have  said  repeatedly,  we  believe 
that  Pride  and  Self  Respect  have  an  actual 
market  value,  so  we  build  these  qualities 
into  every  Pai&e  that  leaves  our  plant. 

With  such  a  policy  there  can  be  only  one 
result.  Our  cars  &o  into  service  with  an 
honest  heritage  and  a  limitless  capacity 
for  hard,  &ruellin&  work 

They  endure  because  they  are  fit  to  endure. 
They  prove,  day  by  day,  that  they  are 
worthy  of  our  complete  confidence  and 
every  penny  that  has  been  invested  in  them. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  McKINSTRY  AYE.,  DETROIT 
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You  Can  Hear 


Clearly- 

We  Prove  it  Without  Cost 

For  18  years  it  ha*  been  our  policy  to 
prove  to  those  who  are  hard  of  hearing, 
absolutely  without  expense  or  obligation, 
that  the  Acouiticon  will  make  them  hear 
clearly  and  distinctly  oncemort,' 

To  prove,  at  our  risk  and  expense,  if  you 
are  another  of  the  several  hundred  thous¬ 
and  whom  it  willlbenefit,  we  will  gladly 
send  you  the  . 

Famous  Acousticon 

For  10  Day*’  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit — No  Expense 

Don’t  say  "it  cannot  be  done.’’— If  this 
were  *o,  the  Acousticon  could  not 
have  steadily  gained  in  favor  for  18  years, 
nor  could  it  have  350,000  delighted  users. 
Only  after  you  have  tried  it  and  failed  can 
you  know — and  if  it  does  fail  we  not  you 
are  the  losers. 

Dictograph  Products  Corporation 

Successor  to  the  General  Acoustio  Co. 

1350  Candler  Building,  New  York 


PUT  THIS  CONCRETE 

MIXER  ON  YOUR  FARM 

You  can  save  many  times  the  cost  of 
a  Sheldon  Farm  Concrete  Mixer  on  a 
few  small  jobs.  What  is  more,  you 
can  do  the  work  when  you  please.  In 
otherwise  idle  time.  It  is  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  farm  use.  and  will  handle 
large  jobs  as  well  as  small.  With  a 

SHELDON "wc*  CONCRETE  MIXER 

you  can,  at  lowest  possible  cost,  build 

your  own  Concrete  Feeding  Floors, 
Foundations,  Walks,  Posts,  Tanks  or 
Silos.  Sheldon  Mixers  mix  3  cublo 
feet  at  a  batch;  have  continuous 
chain  drive,  clutch  pulley,  easy  tilt¬ 
ing  discharge,  handy  dumping  lever 
and  sand-proof  bearings.  No  other 
mixer  excels  its  quality  of  work.  No 
other  mixer  approaches  its  wonder¬ 
fully  low  price. 

Send  for  FREE  CataTosToday 

My  catalog  fully  describes  ell  types  of  Sheldon 
Mixers,  and  gives  all  of  the  remarkably  low 
prices.  It  tells  how  you  can  build  a  Sheldon 
Mixer  yourself,  and  tells  you  p  lot  you  ought  to 
know  about  concrete  work.  It’s  FREE.  Get 
your  copy  today.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

SHELDON  MFG.  CO. 


BOX  675 


NEHAWKA.  NEB. 


Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

(Continued  from  page  1545) 
every  way  than  buying  along  at  retail. 

The  Delicious  apples  do  not  color  deep¬ 
ly  here,  and  this  detracts  from  their  at¬ 
tractiveness.  This  year,  due  to  crowding, 
the  fruit  was  paler  than  usual.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  King  David  with  as  full 
a  crop,  colored  with  all  it^  old-time 
beauty.  Iu  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
apple  that  paints  itself  so  uniformly  and 
so  brilliantly,  and  when  we  consider  its 
early  and  regular  bearing  and  great  pro¬ 
ductiveness  we  must  concede  that  it  is 
in  a  class  by  itself.  Another  thing  in 
its  favor  was  'that  while  the  Delicious 
ran  but  little  over  half  size  King  David 
averaged  very  closely  to  its  usual  size 
when  not  overloaded.  Jonathan  bore  only 
a  medium  crop.  Its  apples  averaged 
larger  than  King  David,  but  only  a  small 
proportion  colored  real  deeply,  and  they 
began  to  drop  eaidy,  while  the  others 
hung  tenaciously.  This  year  Senator 
bore  a  fair  crop,  mostly  on  one  side  of 
the  trees,  hut  it  is  four  crops  short  of 
the  record  of  King  David  and  two  of 
Delicious.  Its  apples  were  large,  flat- 
tish  and  prettily  specked  over  a  very  deep 
red.  To  my  surprise  I  found  myself 
taking  a  decided  liking  to  the  flavor  of 
this  apple  and  going  back  to  the  tree 
whenever  apple-hungry.  Although  listed 
as  a  Winter  apple  it  was  easy  to  find 
specimens  that  were  mellow  and  in  prime 
shape  for  eating  out  of  hand. 

Stayman.  all  in  all.  is  not  very  satis¬ 


factory  here.  In  the  first  place  it  has 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp.  Corru 
gated.  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings.  Wallbeard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  Wo  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  1073 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  foe 
Garngo  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
1023-1073  Pika  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


an  unattractive  color,  about  like  that,  of 
the  old  Geniton.  Secondly,  it  has  not 
been  productive,  and  thirdly,  nearly  half 
its  apples  cracked  so  badly  that  they  could 
only  be  marketed  as  windfalls,  and  rot 
quickly  set  iu  in  the  exposed  flesh.  To  be 
sure  this  is  the  first  year  they  have 
cracked  in  this  way,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  soil,  which  is  highly  manured,  is  too 
rich,  for  this  variety  is  said  to  do  well 
ou  high  dry  land.  But  in  its  favor  we 
can  say  that  it  is  unsurpassed  for  cook¬ 
ing.  even  before  fully  grown.  Nothing 
can  exceed  its  color,  tenderness  and| 
piquancy  when  cooked  for  canning  or  ap¬ 
ple  sauce,  and  when  ripe  in  the  Winter 
I  have  found  most  people  who  have  given 
it  a  test  prefer  it  to  Delicious.  It  also 
grows  to  a  large  size. 

A  letter  from  Stark  Bros,  gives  facts 
that  afford  a  clue  to  an  important  dis¬ 
covery,  and  that  is  that  the  apple  pic¬ 
tured  and  described  by  me  on  page  1347 
as  the  San  Jacinto  or  Wilson’s  Red  June 
is  really  the  Sau  Jacinto,  and  that  the 
latter  sort  is  an  entirely  distinct  variety. 
“When  we  began  growing  Wilson’s  Red 
June,  Mr.  C.  M.  Stark,  who  started  the 
propagation  of  the  variety,  said  that  it 
was  entirely  distinct  from  San  Jacinto, 
but  within  the  last  10  years,  the  idea 
that  the  two  varieties  are  identical  has 
become  almost  general  and  propagation 
we  fear  has  on  this  account  become 
mixed.”  Thus  reads  the  letter,  and  it 
describes  Wilson's  as  a  long  fiery  red 
apple,  This  makes  entirely  clear  to  me 
what  was  before  confusing.  I  know  now 
that  I  have  two  trees  of  Wilson’s  and  one 
of  the  Sau  Jacinto,  the  latter  younger 
and  procured  from  a  Texas  nursery.  I  had 
lost  the  names  of  the  trees  in  this  row,  and 
when  Wilson's  came  into  hearing  I  sent 
sample  specimens  to  Washington  for 
identification.  The  department  there 
wrote  me  that  neither  they  nor  Stark 
Bros.,  to  whom  they  had  forwarded  the 
samples,  were  able  to  recognize  them. 
When  the  true  San  Jacinto  bore  this  year 
there  was  plainly  a  difference  between 
them  and  the  unknown  apples.  Judging 
from  this  year's  crop  the  true  Sau  Jacinto 
is  superior  iu  every  respect.  The  tree 
was  more  productive,  though  younger,  the 
fruit  averaged  considerably  larger  and 
was  more  deeply  and  uniformly  colored. 
The  largest  Sau  Jacinto  were  a  third 
larger  than  the  largest  specimens  of  the 
Wilson’s.  Nevertheless  Wilson’s  is  a  fine 
I  apple  and  worthy  of  a  place  iu  any  or¬ 
chard.  and  might  he  considered  unrivalled 
for  its  season  were  it  not  for  the  other 
claimant,  which  ripens  about  the  same 
time.  There  are  two  features  that  will 
always  identify  it ;  one  is  its  long  shape, 

1  called  “sheep  nose."  and  the  other  a 
peculiar  swelling  that  tills  up  all  or  part 
of  the  basin  at  the  stem  end:  ou  the  other 
hand  ihe  San  Jacinto 
the  picture  mentioned 


its  type  in 


C’ape  Girardeau  Co.. 


finds 
above. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 
Mo. 
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WESTCLOX  is  a  short  way  of 
saying  Western  clocks.  It  means 
a  line  of  good  alarm  clocks 
made  by  the  Western  Clock  Co. 

The  trade-mark,  Westclox,  is  printed 
on  the  dial  of  every  one:  also  on  the 
orange-colored,  six-sided  tag  attached 
to  each  clock.  These  marks  of  quality 
make  it  easy  to  choose  a  Westclox  alarm. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  West¬ 
clox.  The  present  increased  capacity 
is  not  great  enough  to  supply  it.  Big 
Ben,  Baby  Ben,  Sleep-Meter  and 
America  have  more  friends  than  they 
can  serve. 

WesternClockCo., — makers  ofWfestclox 
La  Salle  and  Peru,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


Thousands  of  letters  from  women  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  tell  how  well  she  did  her  work.  Mrs.  Swan, 
of  Horseheads,  N.  Y.  writes: 

“Have  found  my  Sterling  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

Have  had  occasion  to  use  a  number  of  different 
makes  of  ranges,  but  have  found  the  Sterling  the  best 
for  every  purpose. 

Takes  very  little  coal,  if  grates  are  kept  free  of 
ashes.  Drafts  are  easy  to  manage.  Have  been  able 
to  do  most  of  my  baking  with  drafts  closed.  Would 
not  use  any  other  range  than  the  Sterling.” 

Over  60  years  experience  is  back  of  every 
Sterling  Range.  Send  for  the  book  and  the 
name  of  the  nearest  dealer. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS  JW 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  1 

Makers  of  NP  Sterling  Furnace 


[QUALITY 


Send  ior  this  Free  Boole 
about  the  Ran^e  designed 
by  a  Woman  for  Women 

After  our  experts  had  scientifically  worked  out  the 
grate  and  flue  system  of  this  range  so  that  it  would 
cook  and  bake  with  the  least  amount  of  fuel,  we  had  a 
practical  cook  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the 

Sterling  Range 

The  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  one  hod  of  coal 

She  designed  its  graceful,  plain  lines  so  easy  to  keep  clean  and  the  polished 
top  that  never  requires  blacking.  She  ordered  the  extra  big  ash  pan  and 
slides  to  keep  the  ashes  where  they  belong.  She  insisted  on  the  hinged  key 
plate  that  lifts  up  for  feeding  and  broiling  without  the  necessity  of  lifting  the 
lids.  She  fixed  the  easy  opening  oven  door.  In  fact,  she  put  into  this  range 
just  the  things  every  woman  wants  and  left  out  all  the  bothersome  frills  of 
the  man  made  stove. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  harked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribe)-* *  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
•neb  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  tl’.is  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest,  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  ad .  .  .riser 


The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  lie  made  in  N£w  York  and 
read  in  Panama — at  least  that  is  my  experience.  I  re¬ 
cently  advertised  a  farm  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  A  read¬ 
er  of  The  It.  X.-Y.  in  the  Canal  Zone  saw  the  adver¬ 
tisement  and  promptly  bought  the  farm.  r.  p. 

HE  It.  X.-Y.  *goes  everywhere  and  seems  to  he 
read  by  everybody.  Pun  through  all  that  the 
world  has  to  offer — from  acorns  to  zinc,  and  beyond — 
and  you  cannot  name  one  for  which  our  people  can¬ 
not  provide  both  seller  and  buyer.  In  all  your  list  of 
possessions  you  cannot  name  one  thing,  except  per¬ 
haps  a  disease  or  some  evil  trait,  which  some  other 
reader  does  not  want.  He  will  buy  it  if  you  can  only 
make  him  realize  that  you  offer  a  bargain. 

MANY  of  our  people  are  interested  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  new  prohibitory  law  as  it  refers 
to  cider  and  light  wines.  There  have  been  several 
changes  made  in  the  bill,  hut  the  following  seems  to 
be  final : 

The  penalties  provided  in  this  act  against  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  liquor  without  a  permit,  shall  not  apply  to  a 
person  for  making  non-intoxicating  cider  and  fruit,  juices 
exclusively  for  use  in  his  home,  but  such  cider  and  fruit 
juices  may  be  sold  and  delivered  to  persons  having  per¬ 
mits  to  manufacture  vinegar. 

The  law  defines  intoxicating  liquor  as  any  beverage 
containing  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
alcohol.  The  penalties  are  very  strict,  such  as  a  fine 
of  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  six 
months  for  first  offense,  and  for  $200  to  $2,000  for 
second  offense.  As  we  understand  this  cider  clause, 
a  citizen  can  make  cider  and  keep  it  for  his  own  use 
or  for  his  guests,  or  he  can  soli  it  to  a  vinegar  manu¬ 
facturer.  He  cannot  sell  it  as  a  beverage  after  it 
contains  over  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol.  A 
great  trade  is  being  planned  in  bottled  or  pasteur¬ 
ized  cider. 

* 

TIIE  following,  written  from  a  college'-town  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  shows  what  is  going  on  in  the 
local  milk  markets: 

The  college  opened  and  our  demand  for  milk  went  up 
from  200  to  500  quarts.  Of  course,  there  was  no  way 
we  could  jump  the  cows  100  per  cent,  or  hurry  up  those 
that  are  due  to  freshen,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  lmt 
go  out  and  buy  the  milk.  In  doing  this  I  learned  some¬ 
thing.  and  that  is  that  practically  every  can  of  milk  in 
this  section  is  tied  up  tight  by  contract.  The  only  way 
I  finally  worked  it  out  was  by  sending  our  Ford  out  16 
nules  to  get.  milk  from  a  shipping  station.  Surely  the 
milk-drinking  habit  has  struck  this  town.  You  never 
saw  how  the  boys  are  taking  the  milk  drinks  without 
any  pushing.  In  fact,  the  soda  fountains  don’t  like  to 
handle  the  milk  drinks,  as  there  is  less  money  in  them 
than  in  a  glass  of  water  with  some  gas  blown  into  it. 
and  a  little  flavoring  added.  Right  here  is  one  of  the 
real  difficulties  in  getting  milk  drinks  across.  However, 
at  one  small  soda  fountain  which  we  supply  they  sold 
the  boys  40  quarts  of  milk  in  30  minutes,  and  kept  up 
the  rate  as  long  as  the  milk  lasted.  E. 

We  have  been  watching  sales  at  several  large 
“fountains”  in  this  big  city,  and  notice  more  calls  for 
milk  than  ever  before.  There  seems  to  be  no  question 
that  prohibition,  reasonably  enforced,  will  bring 
about  an  immense  increase  in  the  demand  for  milk. 
Up  to  within  a  few  years  too  many  people  have  re¬ 
garded  milk  drinking  as  an  indication  of  weakness 
or  infant  practice.  Now  they  know  that  milk  gives 
more  strength  and  health  than  any  other  possible 
liquid.  The  future  market  for  milk  and  pure  fruit 
juices  will  be  immense — larger  than  anything  we 
can  now’  imagine. 

* 

WE  want  to  call  attention  to  the  new  depart¬ 
ment,  “Pasture  and  Barn  Notes.”  There  is  a 
section  of  them  on  page  1558.  These  are  written  by 
a  real  dairyman,  who  will  give  from  week  to  week 
items  about  the  common  happenings  on  a  New’  York 
farm.  This  w’eek,  as  you  see,  there  is  a  plain  story 
about  having  a  calf  registered.  Many  of  our  people 
do  not  know  how  tills  is  done.  Later  facts  about  test¬ 
ing  and  making  records  will  he  given.  Several  new 
departments  are  coming.  The  R.  N.-Y.  cannot  stand 
still.  We  must  move  with  the  flood,  and  we  promise 


our  readers  to  spare  neither  expense  nor  energy  in 
securing  the  best  moving  picture  of  farm  life  that 
can  be  obtained. 

WE  understand  that  a  number  of  Holstein 
cattle  breeders  have  joined  Mr.  Oliver  Ca¬ 
bana  in  an  effort  to  prevent  any  official  action  on 
dairy  tests  based  on  work  done  by  Charles  Cole.  We 
do  not  know  the  full  particulars  or  ‘the  reasons  for 
such  action,  but  the  majority  of  dairymen  will  surely 
consider  it  very  short-sighted  policy.  Cole  has  sworn 
to  two  entirely  different  stories,  and  the  conclusion 
Is  forced  upon  us  that  he  must  have  committed  per¬ 
jury  in  one  of  his  statements.  Such  a  character 
must  smear  everything  he  touches  with  suspicion, 
and  now  every  dairy  tost  in  which  Charles  Cole  had 
any  part  will  carry  the  taint  of  trickery.  It  cannot 
he  otherwise,  and  there  is  no  possible  way  of  remov¬ 
ing  this  taint  except  through  the  most  merciless  ex¬ 
posure  and  publicity.  Cole  could  not  have  worked 
his  scheme  in  all  his  tests,  and  we  think  it  possible 
to  separate  any  fraud  from  the  honest  records.  Un¬ 
less  this  is  done  promptly  and  effectively,  a  vast  in¬ 
jury  will  He  done  to  the  business  future  of  Holstein 
cattle.  Suspicion  comes  first,  like  dust  upon  a  gar¬ 
ment,  and  honest  men  who  value  their  character 
make  haste  to  brush  it  away  by  demanding  full  ex¬ 
posure.  It  is  when  men  hesitate  or  try  to  evade  ex¬ 
posure  by  covering  up  the  scandal,  or  trying  to  pile 
legal  technicalities  on  the  lid.  that  suspicion  becomes 
a  parasite,  and  sooner  or  later  sucks  the  life  blood 
out  of  character.  We  think  that  the  men  who  are 
trying  to  silence  this  scandal  by  tying  an  injunction 
to  it  are  doing  vast  injury  to  a  great  breed  of  cattle. 
Dairymen,  who  must  provide  the  final  market  for 
these  cattle,  are  not  fooled.  They  know  that  any 
record  which,  must  he  kept  in  place  by  an  injunction 
will  he  regarded  as  junk,  and  nothing  more. 

* 

AS  most  of  our  readers  probably  know,  there  is  a 
strong  movement  on  foot  to  organize  a  national 
organization  of  Farm  Bureaus,  with  headquarters  at 
Washington.  Many  prominent  Farm  Bureau  men 
favor  this,  while  we  understand  the  National  Grange 
and  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  op¬ 
pose  the  plan.  The  chief  argument  in  favor  seems 
to  he  that  the  Farm  Bureaus  would  indhis  way  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  thus  influence  it!  It  is  also  claimed 
that  it  would  give  a  real  nation-wide  organization  at 
Washington,  which  has  never  yet  been  found  there. 
In  opposition  it  is  claimed  that  the  Farm  Bureau  is 
an  educational  or  business  institution.  Nothing  can 
go  to  Washington  without  mixing  into  politics — and 
if  these  bureaus  once  start  into  politics  their  real 
usefulness  will  he  ended.  Another  objection  is  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  dominate  the 
bureaus  if  they  once  came  together.  We  suspect 
there  are  other  objections  not.  openly  made;  that  the 
farmers’  representatives  now  in  Washington  do  not 
want  any  rivals  or  partners  in  the  business  of  speak¬ 
ing  for  farmers.  One  thing  is  sure — the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  do  not  want  any  “swivel-chair”  representatives 
anywhere.  Their  work  in  the  home  counties  is  not 
half  done  yet:  it  has  only  just  begun.  Both  men  and 
organizations  have  gone  down  in  a  crash  before  now 
because  they  tried  to  reach  up  for  big  things  before 
they  had  a  sure  footing.  The  Farm  Bureau  repre¬ 
sents  the  latest  and  best  chance -to  build  up  a  strong 
democratic  farmers’  organization,  and  it  should  he 
very  slow  to  get  into  the  nest  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  We  have  seen  that  ponderous  or¬ 
ganization  eat  the  heart  and  enthusiasm  out  of  too 
many  hopeful  and  promising  men!  We  have  heard 
the  story  of  the  elephant  and  the  quail.  The  ele¬ 
phant,  marching  through  the  field,  saw  a  nest  full  of 
baby  quail,  the  old 'bird  having  been  killed.  “Poor 
little  things,”  said  the  elephant,  “you  need  mother¬ 
ing — j  am  here.”  So  she  laid  down  on  the  nest  to 
brood  the  quail!  They  were  “mothered”  to  death! 

* 

WHILE  picking  Baldwin  apples  this  Fall  we 
have  come  upon  at  least  three  distinct  types 
of  that  familiar  old  variety.  There  are  as  great  dif¬ 
ferences  in  shape,  color  and  quality  between  them  as 
can  be  found  between  several  named  varieties.  One 
of  them  is  as  flat  as  Wolf  River,  while  another  has 
somewhat  the  shape  of  Ben  Davis.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  variety,  and  frequently  two  types 
will  grow  on  the  same  tree.  A  single  limb  will  often 
show  the  long,  pointed  apple,  while  the  rest  of  the 
tree  grows  the  flat  specimens.  These  differences 
seem  to  be ‘due  to  bud  sprouts,  and  wo  often  hear  ob¬ 
serving  orchard  men  telling  of  finding  such  varia¬ 
tions.  We  think  such  strains  or  varieties  as  the 
Ditchings  Twenty  Ounce  have  come  iiutliat  way.  Wo 
think  it  is  evident  that  buds  from  these  varying 
limbs  would  come  true  to  type,  and  surely  such  ap- 
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pies  represent  an  improvement  over  the  ordinary 
Baldwin.  Mr.  Shamel’s  work  in  California,  along 
these  lines,  has  been  of  great  value  to  orange  and 
lemon  growers  in  that  State.  We  would  like  to  have 
similar  work  started  in  some  of  our  apple  orchards. 

IT  seems  a  pitiful  thing  to  us  to  find  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  the  country  on  farms  without  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  fruit.  This  ought  not  to  he.  We  know  it 
is  not  from  choice,  for  whenever  such  people  get 
within  reach  of  a  barrel  of  good  apples  they  quickly 
show  their  craving  for  fruit  acids.  It  is  next  thing 
to  a  crime  for  a  farmer  to  start  the  Winter  without 
at  least  one  barrel  of  good  apples  for  each  member  of 
the  family — including  the  baby.  Any  man  who  does 
that  should  make  a  solemn  pledge  openly  before  his 
family  that  he  will  start  a  good  orchard  next  year. 
To  make  sure  of  it  while  his  heart  is  warm  he 
might  plant  the  apples  this  Fall.  Last  Spring  we 
started  a  campaign  for  100  fruit  trees  on  event  farm. 
There  were  thousands  of  such  orchards  started. 
Now  we  go  after  it  again.  Never  mind  any  particu¬ 
lar  number,  but  plant  fruit  trees — and  take  care  of 
them !  That  is  one  way  to  be  a  good  citizen. 

*!e 

t4/^HARLIE”  COLE  squeezing  cream  out  of  a 
v/  water  bottle  into  a  pail  of  milk  to  increase 
a  cow’s  record  is  regarded  as  a  fraud — and  justly  so. 
When  a  man  buys  a  calf  to  head  his  herd  he  wants 
honest  character  and  pedigree.  It  will  make  great 
difference  to  coming  generations  of  Holsteins 
whether  the  cream  supposed  to  he  in  that  calf’s 
pedigree  traces  back  to  an  honest  cow  or  a  dishonest 
water  hag!  Yet  how  much  worse  is  such  a  cream  fake 
than  the  scheme  of  publishing  a  bogus  price  for  a 
cow?  We  have  on  the  best  authority  the  record  of 
a  case  where  an  honest  man  sold  a  good  cow  for 
about  $3,500.  It  was  a  fine  cow  and  a  fine  price. 
When  the  seller  came  to  turn  over  the  papers  the 
buyer  asked  him  to  write  on  the  bill  of  sale  that 
the  price  was  $60,000!  That  would  look  larger  and 
“make  something  big  to  talk  about!”  The  seller, 
being  an  honest  man,  refused  to  help  in  such 
deception.  We  find  that  this  sort  of  thing  has 
been  done  repeatedly,  and  it  can  only  be  done  for 
the  purpose  of  deception.  Now  what  about  this 
question?  Is  “Charlie”  Cole  dropping  cream  into 
the  milk  pail  to  make  a  deceptive  test  really  any 
worse  than  the  men  who  put  wind  and  water  into 
the  price  to  make  a  deceptive  value?  In  both  cases 
injury  is  done  to  the  honest  breeders  who  want 
to  he  straight  and  fair. 

* 

IF  you  hope  to  carry  the  Alfalfa  safely  through  the 
Winter  you  must  plan  to  leave  a  good  growth  in 
the  ground  when  Winter  comes  on.  The  truth  is 
that  many  farmers  try  to  grow  Alfalfa  under  un¬ 
natural  conditions — that  is,  on  soil  that  is  not  well 
suited  to  the  crop.  By  draining  the  soil  and  using 
lime  freely  they  are  able  to  ‘make  the  Alfalfa  grow, 
but  it  is  an  artificial  condition  at  best,  and  the  crop 
will  need  Winter  protection.  It  is  a  mistake  there¬ 
fore  to  cut  the  Alfalfa  close  late  in  the  Fall,  or  to 
pasture  it  too  heavily.  You  may  got  a  little  more 
feed  in  that  way,  hut  it  is  taken  at  the  expense  of 
the  Alfalfa  crop.  We  would  leave  enough  on  the 
field  to  serve  as  a  blanket.  We  have  readers  who 
ask  how  the  farmers  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  are  able 
to  keep  up  their  land  and  their  place  at  the  head  of 
the  procession.  During  a  recent  visit  to  that  county 
we  saw  fine,  thick  second  growth  of  grass  and  clover 
being  cut.  These  farmers  would  not  take  it  out  of 
the  field,  but  left  it  where  it  fell — to  help  the  land! 


Brevities 

Frf.sh  eggs  sell  at  wholesale  iu  London,  England,  03c 
to  $1.00  per  dozen. 

Have  you  got  a  crop  of  rye  working  for  you  on  that 
cornfield?  If  not,  why  not? 

Whatever  became  of  the  Wonderberry?  We  once 
received  a  letter  which  the  writer  said  was  written  with 
a  fountain  pen  filled  with  Wonderberry  juice!  Tt  looked 
like  blue,  ink. 

No  use  talking — “phosphated  manure”  is  the  great 
fertilizer  for  live  stock  farming.  What  sort  of  manure 
is  that?  Manure  with  some  form  of  phosphorus  scat¬ 
tered  on  it  each  day. 

We  have  had  several  articles  about  the  blueberry 
culture  experiments  of  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  White  of  New 
Jersey.  This  year  the  blueberries  produced  over  300 
crates  of  32  quarts  each. 

It  is  said  that  the  annual  production  of  milk  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  per  cow  has  fallen  off  nearly  30  per  cent  since 
before  the  war.  Most  of  the  cows  now  milked  are  heif¬ 
ers,  and  feed  can  hardly  be  bought. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  Caesar,  being  baldheaded, 
covered  his  defect,  with  laurels!  Too  many  people  make 
the  mistake  of  framing  their  troubles  with  complaints, 
uud  thus  making  them  worse  than  ever. 
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A  Discussion  o£  Some  Recent  Investigations 


AN  UN  8  AT  I 8 FACTORY  INVESTIGATION. — 
Farmers  can  find  little  comfort,  or  hope  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets 
now  under  way.  It  has  all  the  earmarks  of  the 
ordinary  investigations  of  the  past,  the  purposes  of 
which  have  been  to  appease  public  protest  h.v  public 
inquiry  of  the  facts,  hut  always  stopping  just  short 
of  the  testimony  that  would  reveal  the  causes  of 
abuses.  The  public  complaint  is  stilled  by  the  as¬ 
surance  and  hope  that  some  reform  will  be  worked 
out,  and  when  the  crisis  is  passed  we  find  the  same 
old  political  mill  running  in  the  same  old  way. 

POLITICAL  CAPITAL. — The  present  inquiry  has 
developed  into  an  attempt  by  partisans  to  make 
political  capital,  first  by  one  side  and  then  by  the 
other.  As  one  example,  we  had  the  story  last  week 
of  the  failure  of  the  Department  to  protect  the  public 
against  unfit  foods  because  Governor  Smith  vetoed 
a  certain  bill  said  to  be  designed  to  place  private 
cold  storage  warehouses  specifically  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Department.  The  impression  to  be 
created  was  that  the  Department  was  helpless  with¬ 
out  this  legislation,  that  the  Legislature  was  anxious 
to  control  storage  houses,  and  that  the  Department 
desired  authority  to  do  so,  but  the  Governor,  favor¬ 
ing  the  private  interests,  vetoed  the  enabling  legis¬ 
lation. 

CONTINUED  INSINCERITY.— Let  us  be  under¬ 
stood.  As  between  these  contending  factions  to 
camouflage  the  public  we  have  no  choice.  There  is 
strong  evidence  to  support  the  conclusion  that  each 
speaks  the  truth  about  the  other;  that  both  parties 
make  only  a  pretense  to  serve  the  public,  and  that 
both  really  protect  the  big  intei’ests  that  supply 
campaign  contributions.  We  will  show  that  there 
is  sufficient  law  now  to  inspect  storage  houses 
of  every  kind,  and  to  get  any  information  needed 
under  oath.  The  Governor  could,  if  he  were  so 
inclined,  compel  the  enforcement  of  these  provisions, 
and  in  not.  doing  so  he  has  neglected  liis  duty  as 
chief  executive  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time  the 
Legislature  and  the  Department  do  not.  come  into 
the  argument,  with  any  better  record.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  neglected  to  enforce  the  ample  laws  it.  has,  and 
it  actually  favored  the  cold  storage  concerns  by 
abrogating  the  only  law  that  ever  stopped  their 
practice  of  selling  cold  storage  eggs  as  fresh-laid 
eggs  at  fresh-egg  prices.  The  Legislature  during  the 
last  two  sessions  refused  to  pass  bills  before  them 
that  would  cause  a  real  regulation  and  control  of 
the  storage  and  speculation  of  food.  Following  are 
the  provisions  prepared  and  presented  by  us  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Wicks,  and  once  approved  by 
the  agricultural  committees,  and  there  twice  neg¬ 
lected  by  the  Legislature: 

Require  the  owners  or  operators  of  all  cold  storage 
warehouses  within  the  State  to  make  verified  monthly 
reports  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  and  volume  of  food  products  taken  in 
or  discharged  during  the  mouth  preceding,  and  the 
amount  of  each  kind  or  variety  on  hand  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month,  and  in  addition  the  commissioner  shall 
have  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to 
the  storage  of  food  or  food  products. 

Require  every  person,  firm  or  corporation  that  buys 
food  products  for  the  purpose  of  holding  or  storing  such 
food  products  for  future  sale,  to  report  to  tin1  Depart¬ 
ment  within  10  days  after  such  purchase  the  kind,  quality 
and  amount  of  such  food  products  purchased  and  the 
price  paid  or  agreed  to  he  paid  therefor. 

EFFICIENT  CONTROL  NEEDED.— With  the 
passage  of  those  and  enforcement  of  these  provisions 
and  the  measures  of  publicity  provided,  storage  and 
speculation  in  foods  would  be  easily  and  efficiently 
controlled.  The  Legislature  has  shown  no  disposition 
to  cause  a  publication  of  all  the  Information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  food  storage  and  food  speculation,  and  until 
we  have  such  publicity  the  cost  of  food  will  be  low 
at  the  farm  and  high  at  the  city  store. 

ENFORCING  EXISTING  LAWS. — The  law  vetoed 
by  Governor  Smith  may  or  may  not  have  facilitated 
the  getting  of  information  from  private  cold  storage 
houses:  but  the  laws  we  now  have  are  sufficient-  to 
got  complete  information  and  contain  full  authority 
for  publicity.  The  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets 
or  its  authorized  agents  can  subpoena  the  head  of 
any  of  these  houses  and  examine  them  under  oath, 
and  compel  them  to  reveal  all  the  facts.  Tt:  can 
enter  any  warehouse,  public  or  private,  where  food 
is  stored,  make  inspections,  examine  records  and 
books,  take  samples,  and  make  regulations.  Tt  has 
full  authority  for  full  publicity  of  all  the  facts,  as 
well  as  to  initiate  legal  actions  in  the  courts  for 
violations  of  its  regulations  and  general  laws. 

THE  DEPARTMENT’S  POWER. — The  following 
references  to  the  Farms  and  Markets  law  reveal  the 


powers  and  duties  of  the  Department  in  these  in¬ 
stances: 

Section  20a  (1)  Investigate  the  cost  of  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  in  all  its  phases. 

Section  4.  Investigate  the  storage,  marketing  and 
distribution  of  food  sold,  offered  for  sale,  stored  or  held 
within  the  State. 

Section  5.  Collect,  and  disseminate  accurate  data  and 
statistics  as  to  the  food  produced,  stored  or  held  within 
the  State,  the  quantities  available  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  location  thereof. 

Section  36  (2).  There  may  he  published  bulletins: 
As  to  the  sources,  supply  and  prices  of  food,  their 
storage  and  dissemination  at  different  places  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  available  supply  thereof. 

Section  38.  The  Department  shall  have  full  access 
to  all  places  of  business,  factories,  farms,  etc.,  used  for 
the  sale,  transportation  and  storage  of  food ;  may  ex¬ 
amine  and  open  any  packages,  and  take  samples. 

Section  39.  Power  to  administer  oath  and  compel 
testimony. 

CAUSES  OF  INACTION.— With  the  State  admin¬ 
istration  backing  the  Department  in  a  demand  for 
full  reports  no  storage  bouse  would  dare  refuse  it, 
because  the  law  now  gives  ample  authority  to  make 
inspections  and  examine  books  and  records  and  to 
compel  testimony,  with  penalty  for  perjury.  When 
both  sides  have  the  power,  both  admit  the  need  of 
action,  and  nothing  is  done,  is  it  not  clear  that  there 
are  causes  for  inaction  that  neither  side  is  ■willing 
to  reveal? 

POLITICAL  ASSETS. — Everyone  knows  that  dur¬ 
ing  both  Democratic  and  Republican  administrations 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  lias  been  used  as  a 
political  asset.  In  the  past,  as  now.  it  has  had 
capable  and  honest  men  In  the  service;  but  they 
were  and  are  powerless  to  control  the  system  under 
which  they  now  work.  In  all  its  history  it  probably 
was  never  so  completely  broken  clown  as  now  under 
this  new  irresponsible  council  system.  The  investi¬ 
gation  gives  an  opportunity  to  get  at  the  real  trouble, 
and  to  provide  a  real  reform.  So  far  it  indicates  a 
purpose  to  make  one  or  more  individual  sacrifices 
in  the  hope  that  the  bad  system  may  be  continued 
for  the  benefit  of  whoever  may,  through  official  posi¬ 
tion,  have  the  power  to  use  it.  In  our  judgment 
there  will  be  no  profit  in  the  punishment  or  removal 
of  an  individual.  The  system  is  at.  fault,  and  while 
it  lasts  no  man  can  resist  if  and  stay  in  the  service. 
The  system  must  be  changed:  and  the  authority  to 
do  it  right  is  the  united  voice  of  the  substantial 
farmers  of  the  State. 

Shall  the  Farmer  Go  Into  Politics 

This  Farmer  Answers  the  Question! 

A  RADICAL  DEPARTURE.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  on 
page  1349.  someone  comes  out  urging  farmers  to  go  into 
politics.  This  is  surely  a  radical  departure  from  any 
farm  paper.  Anyone  who  has  followed  the  farm  press 
for  the  last  40  years  knows  to  a  certainty  that  their 
policy  always  has  been  to  discountenance  any  political 
discussion  whatever,  and  aside  from  this  paper  we  farm 
writers  know  right  well  that  any  mention  of  things 
political  or  matter  pertaining  to  law-making  meant 
elimination  of  that  article  immediately,  and  even  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  generally  been  very  careful  what  it  printed. 
Due  credit  is  heartily  given  this,  and  a  few  contem¬ 
poraries  which  have  used  their  every  influence  in  favor 
of  farmers’  co-operation,  and  laws  and  amendments  to 
keep  the  combining  farmers  out  of  jail.  Yet  even  today 
the  agricultural  editor  who  speaks  up  for  reasonable 
agricultural  law  is  a  rare  specimen.  One  very  reliable 
paper  seems  to  hold  a  brief  forjthe  packers ;  all  of  them 
kick  in  for  better  roads,  and  everybody  digs  at  the  con¬ 
solidation  schemes  of  the  Albany  school  ring,  but  never 
in  my  recollection  has  anyone  ever  come  out  flat-footed 
before  in  favor  of  the  farmer  protecting  himself  through 
his  voting  power. 

PARTY  VOTING. — In  the  town  where  I  spent  my 
early  years  the  old  hardshell  farmer  voted  according  to 
his  convictions,  regardless  of  his  interests,  and  in  the 
one  village  the  workingmen  made  a  big  noise  also.  But 
any  old  idler  around  town  could  beat  the  best  man  on 
the  hills  any  time,  unless  this  farmer  spent  his  money 
freely  with  the  boys.  Yet  at  that  time  the  rural  vote 
outnumbered  the  town  two  to  one  nearly.  What  was 
clearly  to  be  seen  in  a  little  rural  community  is  what 
lias  always  held  true  in  this  country,  and  the  farmer  who 
votes  one  way  and  his  neighbor  the  other  has  about  as 
much  to  say  in  regard  to  candidates  as  do  the  old  fellows 
sleeping  their  last  sleep  in  the  old  cemetery.  Personally 
I  have  no  use  for  government  by  any  class,  either  capital 
or  labor,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  strictly  farmers’ 
government  would  be  unsatisfactory  in  the  end.  This 
country  has  progressed  to  the  front  rank  of  all  nations 
by  free  and  unrestricted  thinking,  and  if  we  are  to  go 
on  to  our  destiny  the  scheming  for  class  advantage  must 
be  strictly  eliminated. 

NATIONAL  TENDENCIES.— For  some  35  years  in 
my  recollection  before  the  last  decade  this  country  was 
undeniably  run  from  the  capitalistic  standpoint,  and 
speaking  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rural  people 
it  has  been  disastrous.  It  is  true  that  capital  has  built 
enormous  cities  and  public  works,  developed  mines,  man¬ 
ufactories  and  the  immense  transportation  system  that 
goes  with  them,  and  placed  this  country  on  the  map  of 
the  world.  Yet  anyone  who  will  travel  the  back  country 
cannot  help  but  mourn  the  sight  of  deserted  homes,  de¬ 
caying  farms  and  small  villages,  and  the  millions  of 
acres  of  formerly  productive  land  now  lying  vacant, 
except  for  the  crow  and  the  woodchuck,  and  grow  lag 
up  to  brush,  briers  and  golden  rod,  while  the  great  man- 
built:  cities  howl  for  food.  Where  one  has  been  bred 
and  raised  and  spent  a  half  century  among  the  hills  the 


pen  is  a  poor  instrument  of  expostulation.  Government 
builds  great  agricultural  colleges,  and  in  sight  of  their 
towers  are  thousands  of  acres  of  vacant  and  nearly 
worthless  lands.  We  spend  millions  of  dollars  for  farm 
advisers,  yet  few  farmers  make  day  wages.  We  unite 
and  organize  and  join  any  number  of  societies  and  asso¬ 
ciations,  yet  the  young  “beat  it”  and  the  workers  leave, 
until  our  farm  population  in  the  older  States  is  but  a 
fraction  of  former  times. 

AN  EVIL  SYSTEM.— Looking  back,  say  20  to  30 
years,  one  cannot  help  but  curse  the  heartbreaking 
conditions  which  kept  the  farmer  and  his  help  grinding 
14  hours  each  day,  and  sent  the  women  and  children  to 
the  fields,  yet.  even  with  the  utmost  sacrifice  of  wasted 
lives  and  poor  living  thousands  of  farms  sold  on  the 
mortgage,  millions  of  dollars  in  second  mortgages  were 
a  total  loss,  rural  valuations  tumbled  one-half  or  more, 
and  produce  sold  for  little  or  nothing  after  it  was  raised. 
At  the  same  time  the  honest  worker  in  any  trade  was 
a  beggar  and  a  suppliant  to  hold  his  job  at  any  wages. 
So  much  for  government  by  uncontrolled  greed  and 
exploitation. 

IMPROVED  CONDITIONS.— In  the  last  10  years 
conditions  have  improved,  (’onsumption  has  well  caught 
up  with  production,  owing  to  decline  in  the  West  as 
the  land  got  poorer  and  tenants  multiplied  and  the 
partial  abandonment  of  thousands  of  acres  in  the  East 
and  South.  Such  of  us  as  have  stayed  and  have  kept 
up  the  land  and  equipment  have  done  well,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  poor  men  have  taken  up  these  old  farms  and 
paid  out  at  the  low  valuation,  which  in  this  section  at 
least  is  not  on  the  average  over  one-third  of  what  the 
land  was  worth  40  years  ago.  In  the  Central  West 
many  men  have  become  comparatively  wealthy,  and 
lands  have  increased  in  valuation  beyond  their  wildest 
dreams.  Many  of  those  people  are  selling  o\it  and  buy¬ 
ing  farms  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  past  is 
done,  but  will  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as  we  stay  here 
who  toiled  long  hours  in  all  weather  for  a  pittance  to 
produce  crops  that  sold  for  a  song,  while  the  cities  grew 
with  every  convenience  and  the  capitalist  waxed  fat 
at  our  expense.  But  wealth  is  down  and  labor  is  in  the 
saddle,  and  we  of  the  farms  must  face  new  conditions 
and  new  exploiters  with  good  faith  and  faces  turned 
toward  the  future  that  this,  our  country,  goes  on  to  its 
appointed  destiny. 

LABOR  COST. — In  this  section  we  have  some  back- 
to-the-landers,  and  one  neighbor,  for  the  Summer  only, 
is  a  union  man  of  the  inner  circle,  high  up  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  his  class,  a  well-posted  man,  according  to  his 
point  of  view,  and  well  able  to  say  it.  So  I  am  able 
to  see  both  ways.  Always  do  these  men  say  they  are 
well  pleased  to  see  the  farmer  get  his,  provided  the 
workmen  get  wages  to  correspond.  Of  course  here  is 
a  good  chance  for  argument,  yet  when  we  taxpayers 
pay  the  bills. for  the  railroads,  or  buy  machinery,  cloth¬ 
ing  or  anything  into  which  labor  enters  largely,  we  are 
very  s«*e  that  the  pay  envelope  is  well  padded.'  Be  that 
as  it  may.  labor  in  the  industries  is  paid  far  beyond 
what  the  farmer  can  bid,  figuring  on  prices  paid  for 
delivered  produce.  Whether  the  workman  can  live  in 
the  style  he  wishes  on  the  wages  of  this  day  is  beyond 
me,  but  it  is  very  sure  that  farm  labor  is  deserting.'  and 
many  of  the  farmers  themselves  are  going  to  the  cities, 
attracted  by  a  wage  scale  that  is  far  and  away  beyond 
anything  we  can  make  on  the  land.  This  is  a  fact  that 
admits  of  no  argument.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
this :  W  ith  all  their  altruism  and  talk  of  brotherly 
love  of  the  toiler,  labor  today  is  using  every  argument 
and  straining  every  nerve  to  induce  a  Socialistic  govern¬ 
ment  to  use  its  influence  to  reduce  living  costs,  or  in 
other  words,  *  prices  on  the  eats.*’  And  they  are  suc¬ 
ceeding  but  too  well,  as  anyone  realizes  who  watched 
the  market  reports  recently,  or  attempts  to  dispose  of 
stock  or  produce  at  the  present  time. 

A  DANGEROUS  POLIOY. — Many  of  the  plans  and 
arguments  of  the  labor  leaders  are  similar  to  those  which 
have  reduced  Europe  to  anarchy  and  despair,  and  if 
carried  to  conclusion  will  infallibly  reduce  a  great  and 
progressive  country  to  the  level  of  the  beasts.  Capital 
is  certainly  taking  a  definite  stand,  and  occasionally  a 
farm  organization,  by  its  officials,  gives  out  a  few  reso¬ 
lutions,  but  the  mass  of  the  farmers  are  apathetic,  while 
the  others  fight  over  our  birthright  like  dogs  for  a  bone 
Most  farmers  have  been  ground  bv  the  millstones  of 
wealth  until  today  they  say.  why  marry?  But  with 
capital  up  a  tree  and  labor  yelping  it  is  no  time  for  the 
great  agricultural  class  to  sit  on  the  feuce  and  vote  one 
way  or  the  other,  as  did  the  fathers  in  the  old  times  of 
torchlight  processions  and  barbecues.  In  theory  we 
should  be  a  happy,  God-feariug  country,  jogging  on  our 
way,  with  everyone  having  the  best  possible  chance  for 
liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness.  In  practice  we  see 
the  urbanite  using  every  means  in  his  power  to  reduce 
prosperity  in  the  country,  and  even  a  President  who 
thinks  he  can  tell  us  when  we  can  get  up  in  the 
morning.  Politically,  the  farmer  is  supposed  to  be 
negligible  ;  but  not  so  long  ago  he  expressed  his  displeasure 
over  the  reciprocity  law  in  no  uncertain  terms,  and  it 
is  hardly  safe  to  ignore  him  entirely  or  believe  he  exists 
simply  that  the  city  man  may  eat  cheap  feed.  For  one 
I  have  no  use  for  new  parties  or  for  strictly  agrarian 
movements,  but  believe  the  farmers  should  get  together 
with  leaders  of  the  type  who  are  pushing  the  labor  move¬ 
ment,  and  who  are  amply  able  to  protect  our  great 
agricultural  interests  any  time  or  anywhere.  It  is  very 
sure  we  never  get  what  we  have  no  nerve  to  go  after; 
no  one  hands  you  anything  unless  you  dig.  and  there  is 
no  use  kicking  unless  we  make  good  the  kick,  or  no  use 
whining  without  we  make  ourselves  heard.  Certainly 
a  loss  of  a  billion  a  year  on  wheat  aud  the  same  on  the 
present  declines  in  produce  values  is  enough  to  make 
anyone  sit  up  and  take  notice.  At  the  same  time  wealth 
accumulates  in  the  great  cities  and  labor  gets  the  highest 
wages  ever  known,  while  farming  is  anything  but  an 
attractive  proposition,  as  witness  how  quickly  everyone 
who  can  gets  away. 

FIGHTERS  NEEDED. — I  believe  our  agricultural 
press,  must  fight  the  battle  of  special  interests  as  does 
the  city  press,  and  our  farmer  leaders  must  stiffen  their 
backbone,  and  the  whole  rural  community  rise  up  and 
go  after  what  is  rightfully  theirs.  Farms  are  poorer. 
We  no  longer  have  a  great  reserve  of  fertility  to  draw 
on  to  tide  us  over  hard  times.  Timber  and  even  cord- 
wood  is  no  longer  a  dependence.  Our  young  people  go 
to  school  and  the  country  women  decline  to  serve  longer 
as  field  hands,  aud  what  labor  there  is  demands  a  decent 
Wage.  We  must  receive  a  fair  recompense  for  our 
produce  or  stop  production.  b.  l.  Hathaway. 

New  York. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

If  All  Who  Hate  Would  Love  Us 

If  all  wlio  hate  would  love  us, 

And  all  our  loves  were  true, 

The  stars  that  swing  above  us 
Would  brighten  in  the  blue ; 

If  cruel  words  were  kisses, 

And  every  scowl  a  smile, 

A  better  world  than  this  is 
Would  hardly  be  worth  while ; 

If  purses  would  not  tighten 
To  meet  a  brother’s  need. 

The  load  we  bear  would  lighten 
Above  the  grave  of  greed. 

If  those  who  whine  would  whistle, 
And  those  who  languish  laugh, 

The  rose  would  rout  the  thistle, 

The  grain  outrun  the  chaff. 

If  hearts  were  only  jolly, 

If  grieving  were  forgot, 

And  tears  and  melancholy 

Were  things  that  now  are  not; 

Then  love  would  kneel  to  duty 
And  all  the  world  would  seem 
A  bridal  bower  of  beauty, 

A  dream  within  a  dream. 

If  men  would  cease  to  worry, 

And  women  cease  to  sigh, 

And  all  be  glad  to  bury 
Whatever  has  to  die  : 

If  neighbor  spake  to  neighbor, 

As  love  demands  of  all. 

The  rust  would  eat  the  saber. 

The  snear  stay  on  the  wall ; 

Then  every  day  would  glisten, 

And  every  eye  would  shine, 

And  God  would  pause  am\  listen. 

And  life  would  be  divine. 

— Charles  Mackay. 

* 

Some  pretty  lunch  sets  seen  recently 
were  of  white  oilcloth  printed  with  a 
border  in  blue,  looking,  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  like  a  fancy  linen.  The  set  con¬ 
sisted  of  13  pieces — a  centerpiece,  six 
plate  doilies  and  six  cup  doilies,  and  cost 
$1.25.  These  sets  are  intended  for  Sum¬ 
mer  camps  or  cottages,  but  they  may 
often  be  found  useful  at  home.  We  all 
like  attractive  linens,  but  where  extra 
laundry  work  must  be  considered  a  sub¬ 
stitute  must  take  its  place,  and  certainly 
clean  oilcloth  is  preferable  to  soiled  linen. 


Southern  New  Jersey  has  many  small 
and  scattered  communities  that  are  with¬ 
out  regular  religious  ministration,  and 
the  Episcopal  Church  seeks  to  supply 
this  need  by  providing  au  automobile  mis¬ 
sionary.  The  “Pastoral  Parson”  has  told 
us  something  of  Connecticut’s  scattered 
rural  people,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  many  other  localities  where 
a  missionary  on  wheels  is  much  needed. 
Perhaps  this  sort  of  work  does  not  sound 
so  exciting  as  being  a  missionary  in  far¬ 
ed’  lands,  but  the  need  is  great,  and  it  is 
a  service  demanded  by  patriotism  as  well 
as  religion. 

* 

A  recent  issue  of  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  contains  the  following  item  : 

Louis  Lax  of  2  Avenue  D,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Great  Northern  Furniture 
Company.  5  West  Twentieth  street,  was 
held  in  $500  bail  for  further  examination 
by  Magistrate  E.  V.  Frothingham  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  Market  court,  September  30,  on  a 
charge  of  grand  larceny  under  the  statute 
regarding  commercial  frauds. 

Lax  was  arrested  on  complaint  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Becker  of  307  East  Ninety-seventh 
street,  who  complained  that  she  had  paid 
10  cents  a  week  until  she  had  paid  $18.10, 
but  that  no  furniture  had  been  delivered 
to  her  as  promised.  Twenty  other  women 
called  at  the  office  of  Assistant  District 
Attornev  II.  C.  Kastenbaum  with  similar 
complaints. 

Some  time  ago  we  received  complaints 
of  a  similar  fraud  from  a  number  of 
women  in  rural  districts,  who  had  been 
paying  money  in  small  weekly  amounts 
in  the  expectation  of  receiving  handsome 
pieces  of  furniture  when  payments  were 
completed.  They  received  no  furniture, 
and  were  unable  to  recover  their  money. 
It  would  be  wise  to  bear  this  experience 
in  mind. 

♦ 

Recently  a  neighbor  begged  for  some 
rose  geranium  leaves  from  our  garden, 
for  use  as  medicine.  We  always  use 
these  fragrant  leaves  to  flavor  some  of 
our  apple  jelly,  but  we  cannot  find  any 
ground  for  attributing  medicinal  virtues 
to  them.  To  the  botanist,  these  so-called 
geraniums  are  Pelargoniums,  but  there 
are  some  true  geraniums,  Herb  Robert 
and  cranesbill,  that  really  do  have  medi¬ 
cal  virtues.  Herb  Robert,  a  pretty  little 
weed  with  cut  leaves  and  small  pale 
mauve  flowers,  is  said  to  be  a  useful 
remedy  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever  and 
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jaundice,  and  is  also  used  as  a  gargle  for  | 
sore  thi*oat,  and  as  a  poultice  for  external  I 
tumors.  The  root  of  the  common  cranes¬ 
bill  (Geranium  maculatum)  is  an  as¬ 
tringent,  used  in  dysentery  and  cholera 
infantum,  and  as  a  gargle  for  ulcerated 
throat.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
North  American  Indians.  It  is,  perhaps, 
just  as  well  that  modern  housekeepers 
have  given  up  the  home  doctoring  with 
herbs  once  so  common,  for  it  was  not 
always  helpful,  though  more  harmless 
than  dosing  with  unknown  drugs.  There 
is  one  native  herb,  however,  that  is  in¬ 
cluded  among  our  standard  household 
remedies,  and  that,  i«  boneset  or  thorough- 
wort.  The  standard  “United  States  Dis¬ 
pensatory”  credits  it  with  real  virtues, 
and  an  ordinary  “hard  cold”  is  much  re¬ 
lieved  by  its  'wholesome  bitterness.  But 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9052.  Boys’  Sail¬ 
or  Suit.  4  to  S 
years.  The  six-year 
size  will  require  5% 
yds.  of  material  27 
in.  wide,  8%  yds. 
30,  3  yds.  44.  2% 
yds.  54.  Price  15 
cents. 


9090.  Child’s  Coat, 
1  to  2  years.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  2Vi  yds.  of 
material  27  in. 
wide,  2  yds.  30,  l'V 
yds.  44.  Price  15 
cents. 


9081.  Double- 
breasted  Coat.  30  to 
44  bust.  With  col¬ 
lar  that  can  be  worn 
high  or  low. 

9593.  Two  -  piece 
Skirt,  24  to  34  waist. 
The  medium  size 
coat  will  require  0 
yds.  of  material  30 
in.  wide,  4%  yds. 
44,  3%  yds.  54. 

Price  of  each,  15 
cents. 


9380.  Loose  Coat, 
34  to  42  bust. 

9484.  Six  -  gore 
Skirt,  24  to  32  waist. 
The  medium  size 
coat  will  require  3% 
yds.  of  material  27 
in.  wid’e,  3'i  yds. 
86,  2%  yds.  44,  2 
yds.  54.  The  medi¬ 
um  size  skirt  will 
require  7  Vi  yds.  of 
material  27  in. 
wide,  3%  yds.  36  or 
44  in.  wide.  Width 
of  skirt  at  lower 
edge  is  3  yds.  be¬ 
fore  the  plaits  are 
laid;  witli  11  yds. 
of  braid  to  trim  as 
illustrated.  Price  of 
each,  15  cents. 


there  is  danger  in  home  dosing  if  symp¬ 
toms  are  misunderstood,  and  it  is  better 
to  call  for  a  physician’s  help  in  a  trifling 
ailment  than  to  bear  the  lifelong  regret 
that  may  follow  neglect  of  serious  illness. 

Cocoanut  Drop  Cookies 

I  noticed  a  request  for  cocoanut  drop 
cookies,  and  have  read  the  recipes  sent 
in  answer,  but.  have  never  been  tempted 
to  try  them,  being  fully  satisfied  with 
ray  owu,  which  follows :  One  cup  sugar, 
one  whole  egg  and  yolk  of  another,  one 
cup  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  baking  pow¬ 
der,  one  cup  milk.  Beat  eggs  and  sugar 
together,  add  flour,  bakiug  powder  and 
one-half  cup  milk,  and  stir  all  together. 
Boil  the  remaining  half  cup  of  milk  and 
add  to  the  mixture,  beating  and  stirring 
as  the  boiling  milk  is  slowly  added.  Then 
add  flavoring  if  desired  and  one-half  cup 
desiccated  or  freshly  ground  cocoanut.  and 
drop  by  spoonfuls  on  greased  tins.  Bake 
in  hot,  quick  oven.  The  recipe  calls  for 
no  shortening  and  is  a  delicious  cheap 
sponge  cake  recipe,  to  which  I  added  the 
cocoanut  myself  and  used  for  drop  cookies. 
Without  the  cocoanut  it  is  also  used  for 
lawer  cake  or  loaf  cake,  the  remaining 
egg  white  being  used  for  frosting.  It  can 
be  made  in  two  or  three  layers  as  de¬ 
sired,  and  is  my  all-around  standby. 

JESSIE. 


“The  power  that  liberates  me  from  all  the 

fatiguing  work  of  washday.  From  dependence  upon 
unreliable  hired  help.  From  the  whims  or  necessities  of 
the  men  folks,  who  always  seem  to  need  the  farm  power 
plant  for  something  else  when  washday  comes  around. 

“This  Multi-Motor  washer  has  its  own  inde¬ 
pendent  power  plant,  a  little  easily  operated  gasoline 
engine  built  in  under  the  tub,  as  a  part  of  the  washer. 

“I  can  belt  the  washer  up  to  the  cream  separa¬ 
tor,  churn  or  other  light  machinery  and  save,  hand 
labor  in  a  dozen  different  ways  outside  of  washing.  I 
even  loan  it  to  the  men,  in  a  pinch,  for  shelling" corn.” 

With  its  swinging,  reversible  wringer,  also  operated 
by  the  engine,  this  washer  is  the  one  machine  that  places  the 
farm  home  on  a  par  with  the  power  operated  farm.  It  does 
for  the  home  what  the  truck  and  tractor  does  for  the  farm. 


Write  for  the  Maytag  Household  "Manual ,  telling  all 
aboutthis  wonderful  machine  and  containing  ?nany 
helpful  suggestions  in  home  management ,  Sent  gratis, 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  D^aT-  Newton,  Iowa 


BRANCHES 

Philadelphia  Indianapolis  Minneapolis  Kansas  City 
Atlanta  Portland  (Oregon)  Winnipeg 

DISTRIBUTORS 

SEATTLE — Seattle  Hardware  Co. 

SPOKANE — Hollcy-Mason  Hardware  Co. 
HELENA.  MONT.— A.  M.  Holler  HardwnreCo. 
BILLINGS,  MONT.— Billings  Hardware  Co. 
OAKLAND.  CALIF.— Creighton-Morris  Co. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY— Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 
BOISE,  IDAHO— Stewart  Wholesale  Co. 

SAN  ANTONIO— Smith  Bros.  Hdwe.  SaleiCo. 
DULUTH— Kelley  Hardware  Co. 

NEWARK.  N.J.— Newark  Electrical  Supply  Co. 
BALTIMORE,  MD.—  King  Electric  Washing 
Machine  Company. 

FOR  UTAH  AND  IDAHO — Consolidated  Wagon 
&  Machine  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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Convenient  —  Sanitary 

^I'he  Comfort  Closet  for  Domes, 

Summer  Cottages  and  Camps. 

Entirely  odorloss.  Scientifically  von- 
tilatod.  Strong  chemicals  dissolvo 
contents;  kills  all  gorms.  Easily 
installed.  Convenient  to  movo.  Con¬ 
tents  disposed  of  easily  as  garbage. 

Prevents  fly  breedlngrand  water 
contamination.  Provides  sanitary, 
odorless  toilet  in  home  protected  from 
cold  and  stormy  weat  her.  Only  closet 
with  porcelain  container.  Easily 
cleanod.  Approved  by  U.  S.  Health 
Bureau.  30  days'  Free  Trial.  Atfent*  make  *60  to  $100  , 
weekly.  Exclusive  territory.  Ask  for  booklet  —  FREE. 

Comfort  Chemical  Clcoel  Co.,  430  Factories  Bltfti  ,  Toledo,  0. 


Cuticura  Soap 


is  IDEAL 


For  the  Hands 

Soap  25c.,  Ointment  25  &  50o.,  Talcum  25c.  Sample 
each  mailed  froo  by  “Cuticura,  Dept.  P.  Boston.” 


a  .  MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  HOUR.  SELL  MEMIF.T8 

flPfintS  ft  patent  patch  Cor  instantly  mending  leaks 
r*C»  in  all  uti'ii. si  is.  Sample  package  free, 

COLLETTE  11FO.  CO.,  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 
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A  delightful  showing  of  new 

Fall  Furniture 


AK,  birch,  mahogany 


Parlor  suites. . .  .$25.95  to  $157.95 
(See  catalog,  pages  778  to  781) 

Couches . $4.45  to  $42.60 

(Pages  782-783,  823,  828) 

Rockers . $1.70  to  $42.65 

(Pages  778-781,  784-790) 

Floor  Lamps - $13.65  to  $23.35 

(Pages  659,  788) 

China  Cabinets.  .$18.35  to  $50.40 
(Pages  791-794) 

Buffets . $18.30  to  $63.35 

(Pages  792  to  795) 
Diningroom  tables $6. 85  to$44.45 
(Pages  792-794,  796-797) 
Diningroom  chairs  $1.68  to  $6.85 
(Pages  792-794,  798-799) 

Writing  Desks - $3.98  to  $39.85 

(Pages  677,  808-809) 

Dressers . $16.95  to  $54.35 

(Pages  810-816) 

Beds . $5.25  to  $51.85 

(Pages  810-813,  816,  819-821) 


I  ■  walnut — upholstered  fur- 
niture — period  furniture 
— all  the  most  approved  designs 
for  Parlor,  Library,  Dining 
Room,  Bedroom  and  Kitchen. 
See  the  amazing  variety  —  the 
beautiful  designs  on  pages  204, 
778  to  840  of  your  new  Charles 
Wiliiam  catalog. 

(The  big  rocker  in  the  picture  sells  for 
only  $18.45,  in  high  grade  imitation  black 
leather.  The  Golden  Oak  writing  desk 
and  book  cabinet— $16.85.  The  Colonial 
table  $14.65.  The  table  lamp,  mahogany 
finish  with  rose,  gold  or  blue  silk  shade — 
$7.85.  Hundreds  of  other  values  like  these 
la  the  catalog.) 


Portieres 

and  Curtains 

Beautiful  new  rope, 
tapestry  and  cross  stripe 
portieres  —  lovely  mate¬ 
rials  for  making  your 
own  draperies  —  curtains 
of  every  kind  for  window, 
door  or  panel  are  shown 
on  pages  710  to  723  of 
your  new  catalog. 

(The  draperies  pictured  here,  in 
•ilk  cross  stripe  effect, sell  at  $3.50 
per  pair.  The  Marie  Antoinette 
curta  ins  at  the  window— $4.50  per 
pair.) 


Rugs  and  Carpets 

148  beautiful  designs  from  which  to  select 
your  new  rugsl  Among  these  beautiful 
colorings  and  lovely  designs,  you  will  find 
exactly  the  style  and  the  colors  to  fit  har- 
ir.Oi.i.jusly  into  your  home.  And  the  low 
prices,  you  may  never  be  able  to  duplicate 
again  for  years. 

Axminster,  Velvet,  Tapestry  Brussels, 
Oriental,  Persian,  Grecian  and  Chinese 
designs.  Fringed  Wilton  velvet,  wool  and 
fiber,  Japanese  mattings,  rag  rugs.  Fiber 
mattings,  ^carpets,  inlaid  linoleum.  They 
fill  pages  724  to  740  of  the  new  catalog. 


is  really  remar  kable  from  every  view¬ 
point,  style — serviceability — variety- 
price. 

“The  absolutely  good  style  and  large 
variety  are  what  every  customer  rightly 
expects  when  ordering  from  New 
York,  and  I  personally  inspected  the 
factories  to  insure  the  Charles  William 
standard  of  serviceability. 

“As  for  the  price  situation,  with 
hard  woods  still  scarce  and  wages  still 
on  tne  increase,  the  wise  buyer  will 
purchase  furniture  RIGHT  NOW  be¬ 
fore  prices  advance  still  further. 

“Fortunately  I  bought  heavily  at 
the  lowest  market  quotations,  so  that 
the  prices  on  our  beautiful  furniture 
display  in  the  new  Fall  Catalog  are 
the  very  lowest  that  the  present 
market  offers.  ” 


Special ! 
Free  Book 


This  Axminster 
rug — a  beautiful 
Oriental  pattern— 
comes  in  two 
sizes. 

8)4  x  10)4  $29.50 
9x12  34.75 

Next  is  a  seamless 
tapestry  Brussels 
rug,  with  a  lovely 
floral  design,  in 
three  sizes 

6x9  $14.95 

8)4x10)4  25.50 
9x12  27.50 

The  bottom  rug  is 
an  Axminster  in  a 
most  attractive 
Oriental  design, 
three  sizes 

6x9  $17.70 

9x12  33.50 

11)4x12  49.50 

See  pages  724  to 
740  of  your  Bar¬ 
gain  Book. 


W«  are  telling  out  a  number  of  beautiful 
wallpapers  for  all  roomsat  amazingly  low  prices. 
With  prices  going  up,  it  will  pay  you  to  put 
in  a  supply  whether  you  paper  now  or  in  the 
Spring.  Send  at  once  for  this  free  wallpaper 
book  of  98  actual  samples.  Address  The 
Charles  William  Stores,  572  Stores  Bldg  , 
Dept.  W,  New  York  City. 


Dishes 

The  charming  42-piece  Porcelain  dinner  set, 
with  dainty  floral  design,  shown  below,  sells 
for  only  $7.25.  Colonial  initial  sets,  floral 
and  leaf,  medallion,  gold  lines,  Scotch  Thistle, 
Blue  Willow,  and  many  other  patterns  in  the 
catalog  pages,  641  to  652. 


&  '  - 

'2  Ip!  \ 


If,  for  any  reason,  you  haven’t  a  copy  of 
this  big  book  yet,  write  for  it  at  once.  Over 
1000  pages— and  FREE.  Address  the  Charles 
William  Stores  573  Stores  Bldg N ew  York  City. 
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The  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES  INC.,  New  York  City 
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Daylig  ht  for  Night  Chores 

WHEN  winter  draws  near — when  the 
sun  rises  late  and  niglit  conies  soon 
— when  darkness  makes  the  chores  seem 
a  nuisance — the  man  with  a  Colt  Light¬ 
ing  and  Cooking  Plant  is  the  man  to  he 
envied. 

It  lights  the  house  as  well  as  the  barns 
with  a  soft,  brilliant  white  light — the 
most  brilliant  light  known  to  science — 
and  it  cooks  the  dinner,  and  the  morning 
coffee  and  flapjacks.  No  other  system 
gives  this  double  service.  The 


Carbide  Lighting 


and  Cooking  Plant 


is  the  most  economical  in  first  cost  and  the 
most  economical  in  op-keep.  It  never  gets  out 
of  order.  Farmers  have  used  them  for  15  years 
without  repairs.  You  owe  yourself  and  your 
family  conveniences  city  people  enjoy.  Let  us 
send  you  the  names  of  neighbors  who  have  used 
a  Colt  plant  for  years  and  prefer  it  lo  all  others. 

./.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  288 Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.City 


Save  the  Coal 


Save  the  coal  forsevere  weather. 
Oil  fuel  is  cheaper  and  can 
be  used  in  small  quantities. 
Burned  in  a  portable  Perfection 
lleater  it  gives  a  glowing 
warmth  for  10  hours  on  a  gallon 
of  SoCOny  kerosene 

The  Perfection  is  clean,  sootless,  sate, 
odorless.  Adequately  met  the  coal 
shortage  last  Winter  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homes. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Per- 
fection. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
OF  NEW  YORK 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters 


Wild  Rose  Filet  Yoke 

For  crocheting  this  yoke,  if  one  works 
rather  tightly,  from  500  to  600  yards  of 
crochet  cotton  will  be  required.  Or  if 
one  works  loosely  the  yoke  will  naturally 
require  more  cotton. 

Chain  216. 

First  Row — 1  xl.  c.  into  the  9th  st. 
from  the  needle,  2  ch..  miss  2.  1  d.  c. 
into  the  next  st.  (Ch.  2.  miss  2,  1.  d.  c. 
into  the  next  stitch  will  be  called  one 
space,  for  brevity.  F, very  3  d.  c.  will  be 
called  one  block,  t  Make  68  more  spaces. 
This  gives  one  TO  spaces  for  the  first  row. 
5  ch.  Turn. 

Second  Row — 70  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Third  Row — 14  spaces,  6  blocks,  7 
spaces,  5  blocks.  27  spaces,  2  blocks,  S 
spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Fourth  Row — 6  spaces,  6  blocks,  0 
spaces.  3  blocks.  12  spaces.  2  blocks.  4 
spaces,  1  block,  7  spaces.  1  block.  4  spaces, 
2  blocks,  13  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

E'ifth  Row — 3  spaces,  1  block.  S  spaces. 
1  block.  2  spaces,  1  block,  3  spaces,  1 


block,  2  spaces,  3  blocks,  S  spaces.  5  ch. 
Turn. 

Sixteenth  Row — S  spaces,  2  blocks.  10 
spaces.  2  blocks,  2  spaces.  2  blocks.  I 

spaces,  2  blocks.  3  spaces.  5  blocks,  2 

spaces,  1  block,  2  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Seventeenth  Row — 2  spaces.  1  block.  2 
spaces.  3  blocks,  3  spaces,  1  block,  3 

spaces.  5  blocks.  19  spaces,  1  block,  1  I 

spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Eighteenth  Row — 12  spaces.  3  blocks. 
20  spaces,  3  blocks,  1  space,  2  blocks,  4 
spaces,  3  blocks,  2  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 
Nineteenth  Row — 7  spaces,  4  blocks, 

1  space,  3  blocks,  6  spaces,  3  blocks.  11 
spaces,  1  block,  13  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Twentieth  Row — 13  spaces.  1  block,  9 
spaces,  2  blocks,  1  space.  1  block.  7  spaces. 

2  blocks.  2  spaces,  4  blocks,  7  spaces. 
5  ch.  Turn. 

Twenty-first  Row — S  spaces,  2  blocks. 
13  spaces,  1  block,  1  space.  3  blocks,  7 
spaces,  1  block,  13  spaces.  Turn. 

Twenty-second  Row — 81.  st.  over  last 
space,  5  .ch.,  14  spaces,  2  blocks,  3  spaces, 


block,  7  spaces.  1  block.  0  spaces,  1  block. 
0  spaces,  2  blocks,  3  spaces,  4  block,  8 
spaces,  3  blocks,  3  spaces,  3  blocks.  5 

spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Sixth  Row — 3  .spaces,  2  blocks,  4 
spaces,  3  blocks,  2  spaces.  4  blocks,  o 

spaces,  2  blocks.  2  spaces,  3  blocks,  5 

"spaces.  4  block,  t  spaces,  2  blocks.  8 

spaces.  1  block.  3  spaces.  1  block.  7  spaces, 
2  blocks,  3  spaces.  5  eh.  Turn. 

.Seventh  Row — 2  spaces,  2  blocks.  1 
space,  1  block,  5  spaces,  1  block,  1  space. 

1  block.  2  spaces.  1  block,  4  spaces.  1 
block.  11  spaces.  1  block.  3  spaces.  1  block. 

2  spaces.  3  blocks.  9  spaces,  1  block,  <’• 
spaces,  i  blocks.  4  spaces,  «•  eh.  I  urn. 

Eighth  Row — 6  spaces.  3  blocks.  8 

spaces,  3  blocks.  4  spaces,  2  blocks,  2 

spaces,  2  blocks,  1  space,  3  blocks,  2 

spaces,  4  block, '6  spaces,  3  blocks,  1 

space.  3  blocks.  4  spaces.  2  blocks, 
spaces.  1  block,  4  spaces,  1  block,  1  space. 

3  blocks,  2  spaces,  5  cb.  Turn. 

Ninth  Row — 3  spaces.  2  blocks,  1  space. 
2  blocks.  3  spaces,  1  block,  8  spaces,  3 


3  blocks.  1  space,  2  blocks.  19  spaces. 
Turn.  This  row  is  4  rows  narrower  at 
this  end.  . 

Twenty-third  Row— SI.  st.  over  4 
spaces  of  last  row,  5  cb.,  16  spaces,  2 
blocks.  1  space,  2  blocks-'.  2  spaces.  4 
blocks,  2  spaces,  1  block.  6  spaces.  2 
blocks,  2  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Twenty-fourth  Row — -1  spaces,  1  block. 

3  spaces.  4  blocks,  1  space,  4  blocks. 
spaces.  •  »  blocks,  12  spaces.  1  urn. 

Twenty-fifth  Row — SI.  st.  _over  2 
spaces,  5  cb.,  11  spaces,  3  blocks,  5  spaces. 
1  block,  2  spaces,  4  blocks,  3  spaces,  1 
block,  4  spaces,  5  cb.  Turn. 

Twenty-sixth  Row — 1  spaces.  1  block. 

4  spaces.  2  blocks,  1  space.  1  block,  3 
spaces,  2  blocks.  2  spaces,  2  blocks  10 
spaces.  Turn. 

Twenty-seventh  Row — SI.  st.  over  2 
v  spaces,  5  ch.,  11  spaces,  4  blocks,  1 1 
spaces.  1  block.  2  spaces.  5  cb.  Turn. 
Twenty-eighth  Row — 2  spaces.  I  block. 

5  spaces,  4  blocks,  3  spaces,  3  block*  9 
spaces.  Turn. 


Hack  1  'ieic  of  Filet  )  okf 


blocks.  1  space,  3  blocks,  6  spaces.  1 

block,  2  spaces.  3  blocks.  2  spaces,  1  block. 

1  space,  4  blocks,  1  space,  3  blocks,  19 
spaces,  5  cb.  Turn. 

Tenth  Row — 23  spaces.  5  blocks,  2 
spaces,  3  blocks.  2  spaces,  2  blocks, 

spaces,  2  blocks,  1  space,  2  blocks.  13 

spaces.  2  blocks,  1  space,  2  blocks,  3 

spaces,  5  cb.  Turn. 

Eleventh  Row — 4  spaces.  1  block,  1 
space,  2  blocks.  3  spaces.  1  block,  7  spaces. 

2  blocks.  22  spaces.  3  blocks,  14  spaces. 
Turn.  This  row  is  10  spaces  narrower 
than  the  preceding  ones. 

Twelfth  Row — 81.  st.  over  the  last  3 
spaces  of  preceding  row,  5  cb..  l.»  spaces. 
1  block,  1  space,  3  blocks,  9  spaces.  2 
blocks,  3  spaces.  5  blocks,  5  spaces.  4 

blocks.  2  spaces,  2  blocks.  5  spaces,  •>  cb. 
Turn. 

Thirteenth  Row — 9  spaces.  4  blocks.  2 
spaces,  1  block.  2  spaces.  4  blocks.  1  space. 

1  block.  1  space,  4  blocks,  7  spaces,  3 
blocks,  2  spaces.  2  blocks.  11  spaces.  Turn. 

Fourteenth  Row — 81.  st.  over  2  spaces, 
5  ch.,  8  spaces,  4  blocks,  1  space.  3  blocks, 
7  spaces.  3  blocks,  4  space,  3  blocks.  1 
space.  2  blocks,  3  spaces,  3  blocks,  1  space, 

2  blocks,  10  spaces,  5  cb.  Turn. 
Fifteenth  Row — 45  spaces.  3  blocks,  2 

spaces,  1  block,  1  space,  3  blocks,  6  spaces, 

3  Mocks,  2  spaces.  1  block.  9  spaces.  1 


Twenty-ninth  Row — 81.  st.  over  2 
spaces,  5  cb.,  8  spaces,  2  blocks,  1  space. 
1  block,  2  spaces,  3  blocks,  5  spaces,  1 
block.  2  spaces,  5  cb.  Turn. 

Thirtieth  Row — 3  spaces.  1  block.  4 
spaces,  2  blocks,  2  spaces,  3  blocks.  9 
spaces.  Turn. 

Thirty-first  Row — 81.  st.  over  1  space, 
5  cb.,  8  spaces,  3  blocks,  4  spaces,  1  block. 
3  spaces,  1  block,  3  spaces,  •>  cb.  (Turu. 

Thirty-second  Row— 4  spaces,  3  blocks. 
5  spaces.  2  blocks,  8  spaces,  >*  cb.  I  urn. 
Thirty-third  Row — 11  spaces,  2  blocks. 

8  spaces.  5  cb.  Turn. 

Thirty-fourth  Row — 7  spaces,  4  blocks. 

9  spaces,  5  cb.  Turn. 

Thirty-fifth  Row — 7  spaces.  4  blocks, 
1  space,  1  block.  7  spaces,  5  cb.  Turn. 

Thirty-sixth  Row — 6  spaces,  1  block. 
1  space.  1  block,  4  space,  3  blocks,  t> 

spaces,  5  cb.  Turn. 

Thirty-seventh  Row — 6  spaces.  1  block. 
1  space.  1  block,  4  space,  3  blocks,  <’> 

spaces.  5  cb.  Turn. 

Thirty-eighth  Row — 5  spaces,  4  blocks. 

1  space.  1  block,  1  space,  1  block.  5  spaces. 
5  cb.  Turn. 

Thirty-ninth  Row — 6  spaces,  2  block*. 

2  spaces,  3  blocks,  4  spaces,  •>  cb.  Turn. 

Fortieth  Row — d  spaces.  3  blocks,  ] 

space,  3  blocks,  5  spaces.  Turn. 

Forty -first 'Row — 7  spaces.  1  Moo’'.  1 
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space,  2  blocks,  5  spaces,  5  eh.  Turn. 

Forty-second  Row — G  spaces,  1  block, 
1  space,  1  block,  7  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Forty-third  Row — 8  spaces,  2  blocks. 
G  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Forty-fourth  Row — 7  spaces,  1  block, 
7  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Forty-fifth  Row — 5  spaces,  1  block.  8 
spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Forty-sixth  Row — S  spaces,  1  block,  5 
spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Forty-seventh  Row — 5  spaces,  2  blocks, 
7  spaces,  5  ch.  Turu. 

Forty-eighth  Row — 5  spaces,  3  blocks, 

1  space,  1  block.  8  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 
Forty-ninth  Row — 3  spaces,  2  blocks, 

2  spaces,  2  blocks,  4  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 
Fiftieth  Row — 3  spaces,  2  blocks,  1 

space,  3  blocks,  4  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Fifty-first  Row — 5  spaces,  3  blocks,  4 
spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Fifty-second  Row — 11  spaces.  5  ch. 
Turn. 

Fifty-third  Row — 5  Spaces,  1  block,  5 
spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  Rows — - 
Same  as  the  fifty-third. 

Fifty-sixth  Row — 5  spaces,  1  block,  4 
spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Fifty-seventh  Row; — 4  spaces,  2  blocks, 
4  spaces.  5  ch.  Turn. 

Fifty-eighth  Row — 4  spaces,  1  block,  5 
spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Fifty-ninth.  Sixtieth.  Sixty-first,  Sixty- 
second  and  Sixty-third  Rows — Same  as 
the  fifty-eighth. 

Sixty-fourth  Row — 4  spaces,  2  blocks, 

4  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Sixty-fifth  Row — 3  spaces,  2  blocks,  1 
space,  1  block,  3  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Sixty-sixth  Row — 2  spaces,  2  blocks,  1 
space,  2  blocks,  3  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Sixty-seventh  Row — 3  spaces,  2  blocks, 
1  space,  2  blocks.  2  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Sixty-eighth  Row — 3  spaces,  1  block, 
1  space,  1  block,  1  space,  5  ch.  Turn. 
Sixty-ninth  Row— 4  spaces,  3  blocks, 

3  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Seventieth  Row — 4  spaces,  2  blocljs,  4 
spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Seventy-first  Row — 4  spaces,  1  block, 

5  spaces,  5  ch.  Turn. 

Next,  make  eleven  rows  of  spaces.  Or 
if  it  is  desired  that  the  shoulder  pieces 


be  longer  more  plain  rows  can  be  added, 
only  be  sure  that  the  rows  are  an  uneven 
number. 

This  completes  one-quarter  of  the  yoke, 
and  it  is  well  to  use  it  as  one  of  the 
fronts. 

When  the  plain  rows  are  completed, 
starting  with  the  seventy-first  row,  cro¬ 
chet  back  to  the  first  row.  When  a  row  is 
to  be  widened  (and,  of  course,  rows  will 
widen  instead  of  becoming  narrower  in 
crocheting  the  back)  at  the  beginning,  a 
chain  should  be  made  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  row.  allowing  3  stitches  for  each 
space,  and  J)  for  the  first  space.  Rut, 
when  a  space  is  to  be  added  at  the  end 
of  a  row,  cue  should  make  a  chain  of  5, 
with  a  d.  c.  iuto  the  base  of  the  last  d.  c. 
of  the  same  row. 

The  place  where  the  first  narrowing 
occurs  is  in  the  under-arm  piece.  When 
the  two  halves  are  completed,  the  under¬ 
arm  seam  is  made  by  putting  the  two 
together,  and  then  making  a  row  of  s.  c. 
over  the  two  edges.  The  same  may  be 
done  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  However, 
the  place  -where  the  two  are  joined  may 
be  made  less  conspicuous,  if  as  one  comes 
to  this  place  in  the  work  the  row  is  just 
fastened  by  crocheting  iuto  the  corre¬ 
sponding  row  of  the  other  half.  Continue 
this  with  each  row  and  when  the  second 
half  is  completed  the  two  will  be  joined 
in  the  back.  It  is  well  to  crochet  two 
solid  rows  of  d.  c.  at  each  of  the  two 
front  edges,  so  that  if  one  wishes  to  place 
fasteners  upon  the  yoke  they  will  not  be 
as  likely  to  pull  off. 

Next,  make  a  row  of  s.  c.  along  the 
lower  edge  of  the  yoke,  to  strengthen  it. 
And,  on  the  other  edges  make  a  row  of 
s.  c.,  with  a  picot  of  5  ch.  at  every  fourth 
or  fifth  row.  or  the  equivalent  space,  when 
the  rows  are  narrowing  or  widening. 

ELIZABETH  M’SPARRAN. 

Pieserving  the  “Vine  Peach” 

Last  Spring  my  husband  purchased 
some  seed  of  what  is  called  “vine  peach.” 
which  now  has  ripe  fruit.  It  is  said  to 
be  used  for  preserves  and  pickles  same  as 
peaches.  Can  your  readers  give  me  any 
more  information  as  to  their  use? 


Ihe  Sweetest 
Story  Ever  Told 

‘ '  Tilt  mt,  do  you  lo<vt  mi?  Whisper  softly ,  sweetly,  as  of  old, — 
Tell  me  that  you  love  me,  for  that's  the  sweetest  story  ever  told " 


NATIONALLY  PRICED 

Three  models,  all  playable  by 
hand  or  by  roll,  told  at  the  tame 
prices  to  everybody  everywhere 
in  the  U.  S.  freight  and  war  tax 
paid.  Price  branded  in  the  back 
of  each  instrument  at  the  factory « 

White  House  Model  $675 
Country  Seat  Model  585 
Suburban  Model  495 


YOU  need  think  of  nothing  but  the 
song  and  the  joy  of  singing  it — if 
you  have  a  Gulbransen  Player-Piano. 

The  Gulbransen  is  so  Easy  to  Play.  It 
seems  to  understand.  It  responds  to  your 
wishes.  It  helps  you  tell  your  story — 
sympathetically  and  without  effort. 

The  words  to  be  sung  each  moment 
are  always  before  your  eyes  as  the  roll  un¬ 
winds — printed  on  the  roll.  You  cannot 
‘lose  the  place.’ *  No  notes  to  read;  no 
fingering  to  practice.  The  Gulbransen 
does  all  that  for  you — and  makes  no 
mistakes. 

The  pedals  act  so  gently  that  a  tiny 
baby  once  played  the  Gulbransen  (as 
shown  in  the  picture  at  the  left)  and  gave 
us  the  idea  for  our  trade  mark. 

You  have  never  tried  a  player  that  is 
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so  responsive  to  the  lightest  pedal  touch. 
Or  one  from  which  you  can  get  such 
delicacy  of  expression. 

If  you  would  love  to  sing  without  the 
drudgery  of  playing,  go  in  and  try  a  Gul¬ 
bransen  at  our  dealer’s  store. 

You’ll  know  him  because  he  ihowt  the  Baby 
at  the  Pedals  in  his  window  and  newspaper 
advertising.  Or,  write  us  for  his  address  and 
our  catalog. 

These  love  songs  and  thousands  more  are  ready 
for  you  in  player-rolls.  Our  dealer  has  themi 


A  Little  Lore,  a  little  K1m 
Somewhere  a  Voice  la  Calling 
The  Sunshine  of  Your  Smile 
When  You  Look  in  the  Heart 
of  a  Roie 

I’m  Sorry  I  Made  You  Cry 
Love'a  Old  Sweet  Song 
The  Sweetest  Story  Erer  Told 


Dearie 

Sweet  Adeline 

A  Perfect  Day 

Sweetheart 

The  Ronry 

Till  We  Meet  Again 

I  Lore  You  Truly 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON  CO. 
815  North  Sawyer  Avenue,  Chicago 
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on  the  Job 
le  it  Rains 

TOWER’S 

FISH  BRAND 

V  REFLEX 

SLICKER 

Is  the  best  wet  weather 
protection  44ever  -  made 


/ 


LooK 
for  the 
REFLEX 
EDGE 

ftSHVfSPC 


V  I 


1/  r 


\  Established 
1636 

Boston 
Mass. 
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76 -page  Style  Hook,  picturing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Dresses,  Coats,  Suits,  Skirts, 
Waists  and  Corsets — specially  designed  for 
Mothers-to>be — sent  absolutely  free. 

Largest  Maicrmt)  Specialists  in  the  world.  All  apparel 
made  by  ourselves.  Bol  materials,  workmanship. 
Lowest  prices.  Send  for  your  Book  today,  to  Dept.  SS3 

oT 
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Why  not  save  money? 


31  lbs.  of  Best  Of  QQ 
4  Combination 

(Uround  Only) 

PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

ro  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  with  health¬ 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory . 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


Sales  Agent 

Wa  want  one  exclusive  renreseotative 
in  every  county.  Tbo  position  is  worth  t 
a  month  to  one  selected.  If  inexperienced 
we  train  you.  Write  us.  the  largest  mfr’s 
transparent  hand  led  Knives  and  Basors.  for 
tioo.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co^dVQir  St, 


BIG  PAY 
SURE 


nroposi- 
C  in  too,  0. 


FARM  STATION  FRY  ^^toorder.  Full  lino  of  satn- 

IMllm  O  l  M  I  lUHin  |  pies  for  any  business,  with  partic¬ 
ulars.  postpaid,  free.  A.  1IOW  IE,  Printer,  Beebe,  Vt. 


U.  S.  Army  Raincoats 

Finished  too  late  to  go  to  France 
While  they  last—-  For  Civilians 
U.  S.  Government  Specification  Rubberizing 

Made  under  Supervision  of  Govt.  Inspectors 
Highest  Possible  Waterproof  Quality. 

Released  and  Offered  Direct  to  Civilians 
Delivered  Free  to  Your  Door  ok  Receipt  of 

$7.80 --Postpaid  and  Insured 

Sent  O.  O.  D.  on  Receipt  ef  12c  Stamps 

Tan  Fast  Color  Rubberized  Material 
Male  complete  in  our  factory  from  the  raw  cloth 
Hermetically  Cemented  Waterprool  Seams 
Also  Civilian  design  and  modified  Army  Coats 

made  same  material  $7.80. 

Officers’  Belted  Coats  $14.50 

ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  REQUEST 
Money  Refunded  if  not  satisfied 
State  Chest  Measurement  and  Height 

Cambridge  Rubber  Co. 

Dept.  10  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Arm?  'ong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.5(KJ 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Has  A  Cow 

Good-will"? 

IF  IT’S  a  registered  cow,  it  has !  Breeders,  Dairy¬ 
men,  and  Farmers  recognize  a  registered  cow  as 
the  last  word  in  pure  breeding. 

If  you  own  Jerseys  that  are  eligible  to  registration, 
write  us  for  application  blanks  and  have  them  regis¬ 
tered.  The  cost  is  small,  and  in  many  cases  the  value 
of  the  animal  is  doubled  when  it  is  registered. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


New  Idea  in  Breeding 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Leach  of  Jefferson  Co., 
Florida,  sends  a  copy  of  the  Monticello 
X ews;  in  which  he  prints  the  following: 

I  am  authorized  by  my  company  to  offer 
the  services  of  our  young  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  bull  to  the  dairymen  of  Monticello 
| and  vicinity,  free  of  all  charge. 

As  he  is  only  a  yearling,  he  will  be 
limited  to  two  services  a  month  for  the 
next  year,  and  appointments  must  be 
made  one  month  in  advance. 

J  All  cows  must  be  absolutely  tick  free 
1 1  before  they  are  brought  to  the  farm. 

As  this  offer  is  made  with  the  sole  de- 
I  sire  to  improve  the  milking  qualities  of 
the  cows  of  this  community,  we  reserve 
the  right  to  pass  upon  the  desirability  of 
the  cross  on  all  cows  served  by  this  young 
bull.  Registered  Holstein  cows  will  be 
i charged  $25  per  service. 

Mr.  Leach  says  he  thinks  this  a  new 
‘stunt."  and  that  the  services  of  a  high- 
class  purebred  bull  never  were  offered 


Jersey  blood  is  only  pure  when  it  is  unmingled  with  the  blood 
of  other  breeds,  and  your  protection  is  in  the  Certificate  of 
Registration  issued  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  now  existing  for  Jersey  Cattle, 
it  is  advisable  for  both  seller  and  buyer  to  see  that  all  registration 
papers  on  Jersey  Cattle  are  kept  up  to 
date.  Every  animal  and  every  sale  should 
be  promptly  reported  for  registration  and 
record  to  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  Free  application  blanks  for  this 
purpose  are  always  available. 

Write  for  a  supply  today. 

The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club 

322 -G  We.t  23rd  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

An  Institution  for  the  Benefit  of 
Every  Jersey  Owner. 


JERSEYS 


15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

15  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL,  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

ALI.  with  grandams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BR1GHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  sire  and  dam*.  7  to  9moi.  old,  $65  each. 
GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Evkrett Fox,  Lowki,i„  Mass. 


Milking 

Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders'  Sale,  Erie,  Pa..  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  t(Tp  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mas. -old  calf.  Herd  beading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washinglonville,  N.  Y- 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


Mr,  Dairyman! 

Heal  Those  Sore  Teats 

A  cow  with  sore  or  chapped  teats  will  not  do  her  best. 
But  you  can  easily  heal  that  condition  and  bring  her 
back  to  full  milk  flow.  Rub  in  gently  an  application  of 


NORTH  STAR 

Antiseptic  Compound 

WOOL  FAT 


m  in v,  mi i ik  |^*»»»»  *  —  ■—  — t.  —  — — —  —  —  —  ^  v  v 

from  sheep’9  wool  combined  with  a  powerful  disinfectant.  ~  ^ 

*  .  ,  •  i.i  . _ •  _ a _ ? _ 


It  prevents  infection  and  aids  Nature  in  restoring  injured  _  * 
tissues.  Use  it  also  on  horsesfor  all  skin  and  flesh  sores. 

Trial  Box  Free  to  You  04y 

We  want  you  to  prove  at  our  expense  what  North  .  C .  . 

Star  Compound  will  do.  Mail  this  Coupon  today.  *  cF 

North  Star  Chemical  Works,  Inc.  Sjfe? 

Dept.  C  Lawrence.  Mass.  / 

,  «,  i 


_  Jr 

Healthy  new  skin  will  soon  form.  You  will  get  your  reward  jt  jTj? 
at  the  milk  pail.  This  Compound  is  a  natural  skin  fat 


TO  DEALERS :  If  you  do  not  sell 
North  Star  Antiseptic  Compound 
Wool  Fat, write  us  for  information , 


yy 


A' 


O' 
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& 
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not  state  the  rough  feed  you  have  on 
hand,  but  T  assume  it  is  mixed  hay  only. 
If  this  is  the  case,  give  the  cow  three  or 
four  feeds  a  day :  what  she  will  clean  up. 
Use  a  grain  mixture  three  parts  by  weight 
of  wheat  bran,  one  part  gluten  feed,  one 
part  oil  or  cottonseed  meal,  with  one 
pound  coarse  fine  salt  added  for  each  100 
lbs.* of  feed.  Feed  one  pound  of  grain  to 
about  lU  quarts  milk  produced  daily. 

H.  F.  J. 


Figures  About  Holsteins 

The  secretary  of  the  Holstein  Friesian 
Association  of  America  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  a  census  to  bring  out  interesting  facts 
about  the  Holstein  cattle.  Blanks  con¬ 
taining  the  questions  were  mailed  to  50,- 
081  breeders  and  owners,  and  the  returns 
are  slowly  coming  in.  Up  to  September 
15  the  reports  had  been  received  from 
.10.040  owners.  Including  wrong  ad¬ 
dresses  and  deaths.  11,758  were  accounted 
for.  and  something  like  50  of  these  blanks 
are  coming  in  each  day.  As  far  as  the 
blanks  have  been  examined,  the  figures 
show  that  the  average  owner  had  nine 
registered  animals,  with  an  average  of 
three  unregistered  animals  per  owner. 

As  to  the  most  profitable  branch  of  the 
dairy  business.  570  reported  that  the  sale 
of  stock  was  more  profitable,  while  2,688 
reported  more  profit  in  the  sale  <>f  milk 
and  its  products.  The  average  of  those 
making  reply  to  the  question  about  total 
income  from  dairy  products,  was  $2.4n9 
for  each  person,  while  the  income  from 
the  sale  of  Ilolsteins  ran  to  $1,041  per 
person;  516  dairymen  said  they  were 
members  of  a  cow-testing  association, 
while  3,069  said  they  were  not.  A  email 
minority  only  said  they  were  members  of 
their  8tute  Breeders’  Association,  with. a 
larger  majority  claiming  membership  in 
a  local  association. 

When  the  returns  are  all  in  the  figures 
will  prove  very  interesting,  although  as  is 
usuallv  the  case  in  such  an  attempt  to 
obtain  figures,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
those  vdjo  get  the  questions  ever  answer 
them. 


Mammitis 


JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC-Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

VICTOR  FARMS 

High  Class  Jerseys 

Two  handsome  Bull  calves  of  “  Top  Notch  M  breed¬ 
ing  on  both  sides  Growth.v  individuals;  rich,  lolid 
color.  Prospects  fit  for  any  herd.  Price,  $50  each 
with  registration.  Victor  Farms,  Bellvale.  New  York 

Laurelwood  Jerseys 

A  few  bull  and  lieifer  calves  from  R.  of  M.  and  prize  win¬ 
ning  stock  for  sale.  Also  a  few  young  cows  and  a  splen¬ 
did  young  bull  of  choice  breeding. 

For  description  and  price  address 

Laurelwood  Farm  Princeton,  Mass. 


Mr.  Retinoids  id th  a  llunch  of  His  Sheep. 
(See  page  1581) 

free  before.  His  object  is  to  show  the 
value  of  a  single  cross  of  pure  blood  on 
the  ordinary  stock  of  that  country.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  produce  a  good  cow  by 
mating  two  purebred  animals,  but  the 
working  dairy  cows  of  this  country  will 
always  be  si  good  grade  and  the  best 


My  cow  was  fresh  last  March.  Gave 
considerable  milk  and  got  along  all  right 
until  one  night  in  Summer  we  put.  her  in 
a  lot  to  keep  her  from  running  off  in  the 
morning,  and  next  morning  one  of  her 
teats  was  sore  and  she  only  gave  a  little 
milk  out  of  it.  which  was  bloody  and 
continued  lumpy  for  some  time.  There 
was  some  rye  growing  in  the  field,  which 
the  veterinarian  here  thought  would  ac¬ 
count  for  the  trouble  if  she  ate  it.  but  I 
believe  she  hurt  herself  trying  to  get  out. 
That  teat  lias  never  given  much  milk 


These  Horns  Are  No  Protection  Against  Shodtht.  (Sec  page  1531) 


service  of  the  purebred  will  be  in  improv¬ 
ing  grade  cattle.  This  free  service  is  a 
good  thing  and  a  fine  advertisement.  We 
have  long  tried  to  get  the  managers  of 
the  great  farms  to  offer  large  prizes  for 
exhibits  of  a  bull  and  three  or  five  of  his 
daughters  by  common,  unregistered  cows. 
That  would  be  more  practical  and  busi¬ 
nesslike  tluiu  sliuwiug  a  herd  of  pure- 
breds. 


Buying  Heifer 

I  am  about  ready  to  buy  a  heifer  weigh¬ 
ing  about  900  pounds,  to  freshen  in  about 
three  weeks.  As  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  how  and  what  to  feed,  T  will  appre¬ 
ciate  any  information.  Is  $90  too  much 
to  pay  for  the  heifer?  A.  H. 

Central  Park,  L.  I. 

There  are  two  things  to  consider  in 
pricing  a  heifer  that  has  not  come  into 
milk,  namely,  her  general  appearance  and 
the  record  of  her  ancestors ;  $90  should 
buy  a  reasonably  good  heifer.  You  do 


since,  about  a  cupful  or  less,  when  out  of 
another  teat  she  gave  a  half  gallon.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  her?  Her 
milk  becomes  bitter  in  24  hours,  even 
though  it  is  not  sour.  We  do  not  use  the 
milk  from  the  diseased  teat.  She  is  a 
young  cow  ;  has  had  three  calves,  out*  was 
a  mishap.  She  lives  on  grass,  now  and 
then  we  give  her  corn  shucks  or  fresh 
corn.  w.  B.  J. 

Virginia. 

We  suspect  that  the  tent  was  injured 
and  caused  inflammation  of  the  udder. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  milk  flow  will  re¬ 
turn  to  normal  during  the  present  period 
of  lactation,  but  it  may  improve  when 
she  has  another  calf.  Meanwhile  milk 
and  massage  the  affected  quarter  three 
times  a  day  and  at  night  rub  in  warm 
melted  lard  or  sweet  oil.  If  no  improve¬ 
ment  follows  add  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
turpentine  and  fluid  extract  of  poke  root 
to  half  a  cupful  of  melted  lard  or  sweet 
oil  and  rub  it  in  twice  daily.  Such  a 
cow  should  be  kept  away  from  other  cows 
in  the  stable  and  should  be  milked  last, 
as  the  abnormal  milk  carries  infection. 
Catch  it  in  a  separate  vessel  and  keep  it 
off  the  llooi's.  a.  S.  A. 
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DAIRY  CATTLE 
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Two  Registered  Heifers  and  Bull  Calf  for  sale 

Sired  by  "  Fairfax  ”  bred  bulls. 

Keikoxjt  Farms  -  Nassau,  N.Y. 

CO  ws 

65  hendto  freshen  from  Sept,  to  early  winter,  35 
head  of  fancy  high  grade,  well  marked  Guernseys,  2 
to  7 y rs.  old;  balance  Jersey  springers  andHolsteins. 

Address  CHARLES  F.  EVERSON,  Moravia,  N.Y.  Bell  Phone 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  writffof 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMES1EAO  FARM.  Chittenangn.  N.Y 

For  Sale-75  Head  Reg.  Holsiein  Cows  and  3  Bulls 

D.  H.  FULLER  &  SON  -  Scio  Ntw  York 


JERSEYS 


Rp<ri«t«rAi4  ilpr*pva  Daughters  of  Register  of  Mer- 
neglSierea  uerseys  it  Jerseys.  Also  Heifers  and 

young  Bulls.  Most  all  sired  by  sous  of  the  Import¬ 
ed  Jap.  State  your  needs.  Prices  and  descriptions 
furnished.  J.  SPENCER  HOSFORD,  Kinderhook,  New  York 


Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

Cow 8.  Heifers  due  to  be  fiesh  this  summer  am 


FOR  SALE 

1  Young 
nd  later. 

Calves,  both  sexes,  very  tine,  attraetive.Come  and  see  them 
or  write.  Charles  0.  Fostsr,  f .  0.  Box  173,  Morristawn,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J, 

Enr  Cola  Two  Rob.  JERSEY  HEIFER  CAI.VES. 

rUF  Odlo  a.  BULLOCK,  Burlinoham,  New  Y'ork 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Airedales, Collies, andOld  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT,  NEW  ZEALAND  ANO  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  S»nd  tic.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


p " dRi  greed  Airedale  Puppies 

Good  stock.  Male,  twenty;  female,  fifteen  dollars. 
J.  W.  LAWSON,  Rahway  Road.  Plainfield.  N.  J, 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPS  for  September  shipment 

at  very  reasonable  prices.  Red  Raven  strain.  Paper*  fur¬ 
nished  free.  BRANORETH  LAKE  FARM.  Brandreth,  N  Y. 

Pedigreed  Scotch  Collie  Puppies  vvaitJu,8™1^ 


PnlliaPnna  NEW  ZEALAND  RF.lt  KAHllITS 

iionier  ups  nelson  bros.  grove  city,  iu. 

rcpDCTC  Caw  C  4 1  -  Exterminate  your  rats  and 
rcnntia  ror  OdlC  save  your  grain.  Price 

list  free.  Catalogue  10c.  C.  H.  KKKFEIt  M  CO.,  Graemilth,  Ohio 


[ 


HORSES 


Reg.  Hackney  Saddle  Mare 

foaled  1910;  splendid  action;  kind  and  gentle; 
right  in  every  way. 

L.  M.  TAYLOR  -  Millerton,  New  York 

C|1  U„,J  CUaila.J  AM)  LARGER  PONIES  All 
9U  neau  onclianu  ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
new  price  list.  THE  SHENAR60  PONT  FARMS.  D«|h.  0.  Eisyvillt.  Pa 

Shetland  Ponies, MSI,; 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Produoing  County  in  U  .S. 

FEEDING  MOLASSES 


THE  MOORE  BROS. 


ALBANY,  N.Y 
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1  Important  to  Advertisers  | 

1  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  1 

|  sided  advertisements  or  change  § 

I  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs-  1 

day  morning  in  order  to  insure  | 

I  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper.  1 

1  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  1 

|  ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed-  § 

|  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent  1 

|  advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  1 

1  ing  week’s  paper. 

1  I 
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INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman**  Hardy  Garden— By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Garden s— Bp  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flower*  and  Fern*  in  Their  Haunt* — 

By  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  tale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 
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Absolute  Dispersal  Sale 

i  of  the  entire  uv 

Robindale  Herd  Productio1^ 

of  EXCELLENT  GUERNSEYS 

at  Auction  on 

Tuesday,  October  2 1st 
At  Robindale  Farm  -  West  Lake  Road 
Skaneateles  -  Onondaga  Co.,  N.Y. 

Herd  Consists  of 

23  Splendid  Females  and  1  Bull,  Imp. 

Blenheim  Governor, 41 307.  A  son  of 
Governor  of  the  Chene,  1297  PSAR. 

Every  animal  in  the  Herd  has  passed  the 
Tuberculosis  Test.  We  have  navar  had  a 
reactor  on  the  farm. 

At  the  Same  Sale 

3  Registered  Pure  Bred  Belgians  : — 

1  Pair  Matched  Mares 
1  Yearling  Horse  Colt 

Not  a  large  sale,  but  one  that  offers  an 
opportunity  to  pick  up  a  few  good  ones 

Sale  will  be  held  Rain  or  Shine 
Cover  for  inside  sale  if  necessary 
Send  for  Catalog  to 

J.  R.  CLANCY.  Owner 
Syracuse,  -  ...  N.Y. 


^sfGUERNSEYS^S 


190  368 

The  first  figure  represents  the  average  production  of  a  grade 
herd  in  Minnesota  before  Guernsey  bulls  were  used.  The  sec¬ 
ond  figure  represents  the  average  production  of  the  same  herd 
after  Guernsey  bulls  had  been  used  for  twelve  years.  The 
original  herd  merely  made  the  owner  work.  The  improved 
herd  is  making  him  prosperous.  Which  kind  is  your  choice? 
Write  to  breeders  for  descriptions  and  prices  anj  send  for  our 
free  booklet,  “The  Grade  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  35  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


The  Baltimore  County  Guernsey  Breeders  Association 


WILL  HOLD  A  SALE  OF 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  1.  1919 

IN  THE  NEW  SALE  PAVILION 

TIMONIUM,  MARYLAND  (a  short  distance  from  Baltimore) 

-FOR  CATALOGUE,  ADDRESS- 


LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager 
405  Main  Street  WORCESTER,  MASS- 


or 


A.  W.  LAWRENCE,  Auctioneer 
Le  Roy,  ------  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


X\ 


Holsteins  and 
The  Milk  Check 

_  The  size  of  your  milk  check 

depends  les*  upon  the  size  of  your  herd  than  upon 
the  »ize  of  your  cows.  Get  big,  healthy,  purebred  cows 
with  the  ability  to  convert  feed  into  milk  at  a  profit. 

Wherever  dairying  is  on  a  prosperous  footing, 
that's  the  home  of  the  Holstein  cattle.  Besides  being 
the  leading  dairy  breed,  they  bring  top  prices  when 
beefed.  They  breed  regularly,  and  the  calve*  are 
eaaiiy  reared. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  b  o  o  k  1  e  t  s— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,Vt. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

110  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bull*,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holsiein  Farms,  &&  B.d*.,2c2rtUndS,aN?E 


HOLSTEINS 


stock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  as  to 
individval  quality  and  sold  under  true  representations. 

PRESENT  OFFERINGS: — 

3  car  loads  of  cows,  fresh  or  due  to  calve  soon. 
1  “  load  of  extra  high  grade  bred  heifers. 
1  “  load  of  registered  cows,  now  iu  lacta¬ 
tion  or  due  *oon. 

Orders  filled  for  car  load  lot*  or  less. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD,  lallston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co  ,  N.Y. 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 
RED  all  d  WHITES 


200 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulla  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  2*912,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2'/2  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .’.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


King  Segis  Bred  Bulls 

We  have  several  show  bulls  nicely  marked, 
from  two  to  six  months  old,  out  of  excellent 
cows  with  A.  R.  O.  backing  and  sired  by  a  son 
of  the  $50,000  bull.  Prices  from  $100  to  $175. 

For  Particulars  Address 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
*y*ry  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  S»pt„  Ouiahf,  N.Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  hign  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

We  are  offering  May  Rose  bull  born  January  19, 
1919,  sired  by  a  son  of  Langwater  May  King  and 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy's  May 
King.  Every  female  in  pedigree  is  in  the  A.  It. 
or  great  producing  dam  list.  Dam  will  be  tested 
at  next  freshening.  Calf  broken  color  and  well 
grown  excellent  individual.  Price.  S3O0. 

WALTER  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS 


Green  Meadow^  Farm  is  offering 
Two  Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age. 

Sired  by  Pencoyd’s  Golden  Secret  16550  and 
out  of  extra  fine  dairy  type  cows.  Anyone  wanting  to 
get  the  blood  of  Golden  Secret  in  their  herd  will  do 
well  by  purchasing  one  of  these  young  bulls.  Tested 
and  right  in  every  way.  Price  and  particulars,  address 
CREEN  MEADOW  FARM  •  ■  Williamstown,  Mass. 

W aldorf  F arm  Guernseys 

Young  bull*  from  one  to  sixteen  months  old.  Prom 
A.  R.  dams  with  high  records.  Prices  right  fur 
quick  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females. 
W.  B.  DAYTON.  Supt.,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

old.  Sire,  King  Masher’#  Laddie  Hero.  Grand 
•on,  King  Masher.  Dam,  Priscilla  of  Guernsey- 
dale.  Best  blood  iu  country.  Also  2  or  3  heifers. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  M.  C.  MIGEL,  Monroe,  N.Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
1.  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
Ponstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  the  most  critical  buyers,  cows 
weighing  from  1100  to  1400  lbs.  in  height  of  condition 
some  fresh,  balance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away. 

Home  of  the  Fancy  Holstein  Cow 

F.  L.  PALMER  MORAVIA.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

25  Grade  Holstein  Heifers  2- Year  Old  to  freshen 
this  Winter. 

50  High  Grade  Holstein  Cows  Fresh  and  Springers. 
These  Cows  are  young,  good  size  and  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers.  If  you  want  milk  and  a  square  deal,  try  a 
load  of  these  cows. 

Fresh  Cows  and  ■printers  Always  On  Hand 

JAMES  CHAMBERS 

WALTON.  •  •  •  •  N.Y. 

 B  XT 

Registered  Holstein  bull  soon  ready  for  service. 
From  A.  R.  O.  dam  and  Sired  by  Antrim  Pride  Rag 
Apple,  a  young  hull  who  carries  much  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  breed.  Some  bull  for  the  money. 
1‘ATMOOR  FARMS  -  Hart  field.  New  York 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  & 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 

Calves,  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 

High  Grade  Holstein  Calves  ^ITe 

for  prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaran- 

tead.  FRANK  CAMEL,  PINE  GROVE  FARM,  Locke.  Now  York 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  either  g*x.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 

f ichor  its,  929  Co  925  cadi,  f,  H.  WOOD  Cot  tlaiuf,  Mow  fork 


Five  (5)  Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 


FOR 
SALE 

One  (1)  five  (5)  years  old  (Wardwell  stock);  one  (1) 
yearling;  three  (3)  lamb.  Reasonable  prices. 

C.  M.  McNAUGHT,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 

ForSale— Eight  Hampshire  Ram  Lambs 

that  took  first  and  second  prizes  at  New  York  State 
fair,  in  £Bns_of_fpuri_Al#o  len_Ye»rling  Hampshire 

i,  N, 


rams.  THOMAS  HASLETT,  Seneca. 


Y. 


Karakul  Rams  and  Ewes l?rsS5o 

Better  ones  higher.  Skins  at  birth  worth  -more 
than  ordinary  sheep  at  maturity.  Best  mutton. 
Also  100  good  breeding  ewes.  81,300. 

CLAKE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  New  York 

ForSale— Reg.  Hampshires  “  JSHiSiHtEJIE! 

D.  H.  FULLER  &  SON,  Scio,  New  York 

For  Salo-Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  TiSTa 

few  Ewes.  Walter  B.  Saxton.  VeniceCentre.  NY. 


R 


EG.  S1IROPSHIRES,  RAMS  ANI>  EWES 
FOR  SALE.  Stevens  Bros.  WILSON,  N.  Y. 

Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  Gb.*.  E.  DlHTZ.  XKT  lfcl.'OI'I.E,  F.,. 

Rig. Hampskirt Down E«n  um"™!!,* 

Ewes.  For  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER*  Gladstone*  H.  J. 

Delaine  Merino  RamsSsSS  AJS! 

L.  M.  ADAMS  -  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSQN.  $£<*ttsville,  N.  Y. 

Hu  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams 

abl#  prices.  L.  M.  COLBERT'S  SONS,  £•»«  Chstkem,  s.  t. 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


OakhurstFarmGuernseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 

breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


p  D  C  A  I  p  Pttre-bred  herd  of  Guernseva. 
■  w  w  ^  ^  13  young  cows  and  one  bull. 

Mint  lie  sold  before  November  1st.  Address 

ilOY  CLARKE  .  CAJilSTEO,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-6  Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  y£us!k  5? 

King  Masher.  W.  A.  SUTHERLAND,  R.  R.  1.  Da  L.nee,.  N.  I. 


SHEEP  FOR  SALE 

30  grade  Rambouillet.  70  grade  Shropshires  and  a 
fe"  ?„x£ord  *nd  Cheviot.  Also  3  Shropshire  Bucks 
and  40  Ewe  Lambs.  These  ewes  are  line  flesh  and 
will  average  125  lbs.  ea.  Free  from  ticks  and  scabs. 

Write  for  Special  Prices 
JAMES  L.  LONG  ;;  NAPLES,  N.  Y. 

FnrS*!*  gfjp-  Hampshire  sheep,  rams  and 

roroaie  EWES.  Apply  OFHIK  farm,  rmhiH,  N.  T. 

For  Sale— Reg.  Shropshire  SHEEP 

Rams  *nd Ewes  ullages.  C.  6  BOWER.  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE— Reg.  Hampshire  YEARLING  RAMS, 

ram  lantbs;  few  e«o  lambs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

HASLETT  BROS.,  Ysrkham  Farm,  Seneca,  N.Y’. 

Fairholme  Hampshire  Down 

ally  fine  individuals.  EARL  0.  RR0WN,  R.  F.  0.  Na.  ?.  IKoa.  R.  T. 

HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIQHAM,  "  *  Gettysburg,8^; 

Hampshire  Rams  For  Sale 

CHARLES  D.  DEAN,  Harpursvillk,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP  ForSale  r~ * 

F.  E.  WFLLFS 


I  set  ram ; 


weight,  240.  Price.  *«0. 
Scotia.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Oxford  and  Hampshire  Rams 

ami  ewes.  E.  J.  Colbert,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y 

sale  Lincoln  and  Southdown  Rams 

Poland  China,  Cheshire,  O.  I.  C.  and  Berkshire 

•win#  and  Hereford  cattlo.  F,  3.  LEWIS,  Ishville,  N.Y. 
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Problems  in  Mixing 
Balanced  Rations 


A  few  of  the  obstacles  that  every  dairyman  must  over¬ 
come  in  providing  his  cows  with  economical,  balanced 
rations: 


How  to  determine  the  exact  food  requirement  of  cows  for 
maintenance  and  milk  production. 

How  to  determine  what  feeds  will  combine  to  meet  the 
standard  and  form  a  balanced  ration  when  fed  with  the 
available  roughage,  be  palatable  and  form  a  proper 
mechanical  mix. 

How  to  get  the  necessary  feeds  at  lowest  cost. 

How  to  secure  all  the  feeds  that  are  needed. 

How  to  maintain  the  nutritive  standard  and  avoid  loss 
resulting  from  sudden  changes  or  improper  balance,  when 
some  of  the  feeds  cannoc  be  obtained,  or  when  roughage 
must  be  changed. 

How  to  mix  the  feeds  to  avoid  uneven  results  in  mixing  by 
hand  and  insure  exact  uniformity. 

How  to  reduce  the  loss  by  shrinkage  and  high  labor  costs 
in  hand  mixing. 

How  Solved  in 
TI-O-GA  Feed  Service 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


6 

7 


Requirements  for  maintenance  and  milk  production  are 
determined  through  the  services  of  the  best  feed  and  nutri¬ 
tion  expert  obtainable. 

The  combinations  of  feeds  that  will  meet  the  standard 
have  been  determined  through  research  work  of  the 
TI-O-GA  Feed  expert  and  proved  by  extensive  use  in 
feeding. 

The  buying  power  of  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  insures 
minimum  cost  per  unit  of  nutrition. 

TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  always  has  access  to  all  available 

sources  of  feed  supplies. 

TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  groups  all  roughages  into  3 
classes  and  provides  a  feed  to  form  a  perfect 
balanced  ration  with  each  class.  Changes  in  roughage 
may  be  made  without  unbalancing  the  ration  by  use  of 
the  feeds  ^as  intended. 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  ensilage, 
pasturage,  green  fodder  or  low  protein  roughage. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with 
medium  protein  dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high 
protein  dry  roughage. 

Use  of  modern  machinery  and  special  manufacturing 
methods  enable  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  to  maintain  perfect 
uniformity  in  mixing. 

The  labor  cost  of  machine  mixing  is  nominal  and  very 
much  less  than  hand  mixing. 


W. 


/ 


TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  represents 
real  saving  and  furnishes  the 
benefits  of  expert  service  in 
TI-O-GA  Feeds. 

Investigate  TI-O-GA  Feed 
Service  by  sending  at  once 
for  Book  containing  valu¬ 
able  information  on  feeding 
and  conservation  of  home 
grown  feeds. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
TI-O-GA  Feeds. 


H  Dair^eeD 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Water  Problems 


Raising  Water  by  Air  Pressure 

I  enclose  pencil  outline  of  a  water 
system  we  are  about  ready  to  install. 
Our  plan  is  to  put  an  air-tight  cover  on 
I  lie  well  fitted  to  take  a  discharge 

water  pipe  and  a .  -in.  compressed  air 
pipe  from  the  air  compressor  which  is 
situated  in  the  garage  about  50  feet  away 
from  the  well.  Could  we  pump  enough 
pressure  into  the  well  to  lift  the  water 
about  35  feet  to  the  second  floor  of  the 
dwelling  house?  By  running  our  air 
pipes  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  would  it 
force  out  the  water,  and  would  the  pres¬ 
sure  prevent  the  well  from  refilling? 
Would  you  advise  us  to  try  our  plan  or 
use  a  pressure  system  ?  j.  w.  r. 

Millersburg.  Pa. 

The  system  as  you  have  described  it  is 


If  an  air-tight  container  arranged  as 
shown  in  the  cut  were  placed  below  the 
water  level  in  the  well,  water  could  be 
secured  by  means  of  compressed  air,  as 
follows :  The  pressure  of  the  water  in 
the  well  would  raise  the  valve  C  and 
cause  the  container  to  fill.  When  full 
the  compressed  air  could  be  turned  on 
through  the  pipe  A.  the  water  would  be 
prevented  from  escaping  through  the  bot¬ 
tom  by  the  valve  C  and  would  be  forced 
up  and  out  of  the  water  pipe  B.  If  the 
air  pressure  was  then  released,  the  con¬ 
tainer  would  fill  again  and  the  process 
could  be  repeated.  The  above  is  the 
principle  upon  which  a  certain  type  of  air 
pressure  pump  operates,  the  admission 
and  release  of  air  being,  of  course,  con¬ 
trolled  automatically  apd  arranged  to 
start  and  stop  with  the  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  of  any  faucet  on  the  line.  Such  a 
system  has  certain  advantages,  but  is 
somewhat  complicated  and  likely  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  it  is  probable  that  one 


Proposed  Plan  for  Pumping  Water  by  Air  Pressure 


not  workable  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
To  raise  water  to  a  height  of  35  feet,  dis¬ 
regarding  pipe  friction,  will  require  a 
pressure  of  a  little  more  than  15  lbs.  per 
square  inch — .434  pound  for  every  foot 
of  lift,  and  then  no  surplus  pressure  is 
allowed  to  force  the  water  from  the  fau¬ 
cet.  This  pressure  would  be  exerted  un¬ 
diminished  upon  every  square  inch  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  well,  and  a  little 
careful  thought  will  show  the  strength  of 
construction  necessary  to  resist  it.  The 
cut  shows  the  well  as  being  of  the  dug 
type,  and  if  this  is  so  it  is  no  doubt  at 
least  40  inches  in  diameter.  With  this 
diameter  and  a  pressure  of  15  lbs.  per 
square  inch  exerted  on  the  inside,  there 
would  be  a  force  of  nearly  0l4  tons  tend¬ 
ing  to  lift  the  lid  from  the  well. 

This  would  not  be  the  only  difficulty 
encountered,  however.  Earth  is  not  a 
solid  material  like  steel,  but  is  full  of 
minute  air  and  water  passages.  The  fact 
that  there  is  water  in  your  well  proves 
this,  for  it  certainly  did  not  all  run  in 
from  the  top,  and  if  it  did  this  method  of 
filling  would  be  cut  off  by  the  air-tight 
cover.  Another  proof  of  the  presence  of 
the  little  air  passages  is  the  fact  that 
we  can  pump  water  with  an  ordinary 
“suction”  pump  from  a  well  that  is 
tightly  sealed  over  by  ice  and  snow  in 
I  lie  Winter.  These  passages  would  per¬ 
mit  the  escape  of  the  air  forced  into  the 
well  and  prevent  securing  the  necessary 
pressure. 

This  very  system,  with  modifications,  is 
used  in  engineering  practice  for  making 
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Clan  for  Pumping  by  Compressed  Air 


excavations  and  laying  foundations  under 
water.  A  caisson  is  used  and  enough  air 
pressure  pumped  into  it  to  balance  the 
pressure  of  the  water  outside,  and  in  this 
way  the  surrounding  water  is  kept  out. 
Applying  this  to  the  case  of  your  well, 
water  flows  to  your  well  through  porous 
strata  because  at  some  point  the  water 
in  these  porous  strata  is  above  the  water 
in  the  well,  hence  the  movement  toward 
it — water  seeks  its  level — it  rises  in  the 
well  until  a  condition  of  balance  is  at¬ 
tained.  the  pressure  is  the  same  in  the 
well  as  at  the  source  of  the  water.  Now 
if  the  pressure  in  the  well  is  increased 
by  the  addition  of  water  or  the  admission 
of  compressed  air,  this  balance  will  be 
destroyed  and  water  will  cease  to  rise  in 
it.  the  flow  will  take  place  in  the  re¬ 
verse  direction. 


of  the  hydro-pneumatic  supply  systems 
where  the  water  and  compressed  air  are 
both  stored  in  the  same  container  will 
give  you  the  best  service  and  satisfaction. 

B.  h.  s. 


Piping  Water  Into  House 

How  could  I  have  water  in  the  house 

. . .  a  well  about  15  ft.  from  the  side  of 

the  house?  This  well  supplies  all  the 
water  that  is  used  in  the  house.  Would 
a  force  pump  in  the  kitchen  be  sufficient 
to  force  the  water  from  the  well  to  the 
sink,  where  the  pump  would  be  installed? 

I  would  want  the  water  piped  through 
the  cellar  up  to  the  sink  if  it  could  be 
done.  Would  there  be  danger  of  having 
trouble  with  freezing  in  pipes?  s.  o. 

Sloansville,  N.  Y. 

Whether  or  not  you  can  secure  water 
by  the  use  of  a  pump  in  the  kitchen  sink 
depends  upon  the  distance  of  the  water 
surface  in  the  well  below  the  level  of  the 
pump  cylinder.  If  this  distance  measured 
vertically  is  not  greater  than  from  15  to 
20  feet  a  pump  can  be  used  as  suggested. 
Unless  the  water  is  to  be  forced  upstairs 
a  suction  or  lift  pump  will  answer  the 
purpose  as  wTell  as  a  force  pump  will. 
The  only  advantage  of  the  force  pump  is 
its  ability  to  deliver  water  at  a  point 
higher  than  the  pump  spout,  which  the 
lift  pump  will  not  do,  and  to  deliver  this 
water  under  pressure.  When  located  at 
one  side  of  the  well,  as  would  be  the  case 
here,  it  will  not  “draw"  water  any  farther 
than  will  the  lift  pump. 

If  the  well  is  a  shallow  one  I  would 
suggest  the  use  of  one  of  the  cistern 
pumms  of  the  better  class.  If  the  depth 
is  going  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in 
whether  or  not  a  pump  may  be  used,  a 
well  pump  with  a  long  set  length  and  the 
cylinder  at  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  would 
heln  matters  some,  as  it  would  reduce  the 
lift  between  the  water  level  and  the  cylin¬ 
der  by  the  depth  of  the  cellar. 

Unless  your  cellar  freezes  the  pump  will 
require  no  protection  below  the  kitchen 
floor,  but  if  a  wood  fire  is  used  in  the 
kitchen,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it.  might 
be  well  to  see  that  the  little  drain  or  vent 
just  above  the  cylinder,  if  a  well  pump  is 
used,  is  open,  permitting  the  water  to 
drain  down  to  the  cylinder  level  after 
pumping.  When  the  pipe  goes  through 
the  cellar  wall  a  large  enough  opening 
should  be  made  so  that  it  does  not  touch 
the  stone  work.  The  pipe  leading  from 
the  well  to  the  cellar  should  be  about  four 
feet  deep,  and  when  filling  stones  should 
be  discarded  if  many  are  present.  Also 
if  the  pipe  passes  under  a  path  or  road 
it  should  be  protected  by  boughs  or  straw. 
Frost  penetrates  very  deeply  in  the  hard 
packed  dirt  of  a  road  or  path.  Of  course, 
seeing  that  the  course  of  the  pipe  is  kept 
well  covered  with  snow  during  the  Winter 
is  good  insurance  against  freezing,  the 
snow  acting  as  a  blanket  conserving  the 
natural  heat  of  the  earth. 

If  the  distance  from  the  sink  to  the 
water  level  in  the  well  is  little  enough, 
as  before  mentioned,  and  a  cistern  pump 
is  used,  the  entire  line,  pump  and  all,  may 
be  drained  by  simply  raising  the  pump 
handle  until  the  valves  in  the  bucket  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  trip,  provid¬ 
ed  the  horizontal  length  of  the  pipe  has 
been  laid  with  a  slope  toward  the  well. 
If  this  method  is  used  the  pump  may  re¬ 
quire  priming  when  it  is  desired  to  pump 
water,  and,  of  course,  will  require  some 
empty  pumping  to  exhaust  the  air  con¬ 
tained  in  the  cylinder  and  pipe,  but  freez¬ 
ing  will  be  absolutely  prevented. 

B.  II.  S. 
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Canned  Meat 

The  way  to  handle  the  meat  situation 
is  to  raise  the  meat  and  then  put  it  into 
cans,  just  as  we  can  fruit.  It  is  not  only 
the  cheapest  way  of  handling  meat,  but 
it  turns  out  a  grade  of  it  that  is  far  and 
away  ahead  of  anything  the  butcher  can 
show,  and  it  puts  the  family  so  far  ahead 
of  the  butcher  and  his  prices  that  he  is 
not  in  sight. 

I  know  a  family  that  has  canned  a  full- 
year’s  meat  supply  for  several  years,  and 
it  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  way  of 
living  for  anything,  even  if  meat  were 
cheap.  It  put  up  nearly  100  cans  last 
Winter,  and  the  meat  turned  out  is  the 
best  that  can  be  had  anywhere.  The  work 
is  done  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  other 
work  is  not  pressing,  and  the  cost  is 
directly  no  more  than  it  would  be  if  feed 
and  labor  were  cheap.  Anybody  who  can 
put  up  fruit  can  do  the  same  with  meat 
and  it  will  come  out  just  as  well.  Not 
a  single  can  has  ever  spoiled.  If  it  does 
not  turn  out  as  sweet  as  it  was  "when  it 
was  put  up,  then  the  work  bas  not  been 
done  properly. 

The  way  to  begin  would  be  to  put  up 
a  few  cans  and  see  if  the  process  is  un¬ 
derstood,  then  vary  it  if  the  cans  do  not 
keep.  The  meat  is  cooked,  so  that  it  can 
be  prepared  for  the  table  in  a  short  time. 
No  matter  what  the  meat  is,  it  comes 
out  as  good  as  it  ever  was,  and  the  family 
is  supplied  with  the  best  that  is  to  be 
had.  The  men  cut  up  the  meat  and  the 
women  do  the  cooking  and  filling  of  the 
cans.  The  person  who  goes  down  into 
his  cket  deep  for  sirloin  steak  and  that 
sort  of  thing  would  be  as  much  delighted 
with  canned  meat  as  anyone  for  you  get 
just  the  meat  that  is  put  up  every  time. 

I  did  hear  of  someone  who  canned  a  lot 
of  meat  that  did  not  keep,  but  that  was 
fi’om  some  defect  in  canning.  Start  in  a 
small  way  till  the  process  is  a  sure  thing, 
and  I  assure  you  that  your  family  will 
have  canned  meat  after  that  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  Who  says  that  the 
farmer  has  not  more  resources  in  the 
living  line  than  anyone  else?  j.  w.  c. 

Removing  Taint  from  Meat 

On  page  1250  A.  L.  S.  asks  how  to 
cure  tainted  meat.  I  have  used  this 
method  several  times :  Dig  a  trench 
about  18  in.  wide,  2y2  to  3  ft.  deep.  Cover 
sides  with  long  rye  stray  to  keep  ground 
from  falling  on  meat.  Put  two  2x4  hem- 
lock  joists  on  edge  in  bottom,  place  stups 
of  meat  on  edge,  not  touching  each 
other.  Cover  top  with  straw,  put  board 
or  something  to  keep  from  blowing  oil, 
leave  two  weeks,  take  out  and  put  m  new 
brine.  Your  meat  will  be  as  sweet  as 
when  butchered;  try  it  and  see  results. 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  J* 11  •  G- 

Controlling  Unruly  Bull 

Take  a  chain  and  place  around  his 
horns  if  he  has  any,  or  around  his  neck 
and  down  through  his  halter,  and  on  the 
end  of  the  chain  fasten  two  hooks  (make 
them  out  of  old  wagon  rods  yourself)  to 
the  end  of  chain  so  that  they  will  311 
reach  to  his  hind  feet.  11  hen  he  starts 
to  walk  they  will  give  him  cause  to  think 
he  is  tied.  Leave  the  hooks  on  only  two 
or  three  days,  but  leave  a  chain  on  him. 

To  keep  a  bay  fork  rope  from  twisting, 
change  it  end  for  end— that  is,  hitch  the 
team  on  the  end  that  has  been  fastened 
to  the  car.  J.  v.u. 

Illinois. _ . 

Tuberculosis  in  Vermont 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Vermont  State 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  met  at  Windsor  At 
this  meeting  Commissioner  L.  b.  mig- 
ham  explained  the  “accredited  work  now 
beinjr  done  in  Vermont  to  eradicate  tuber¬ 
culosis.  He  said  that  while  much  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  the  accredited 
work  seems  the  most  efficient.  A  dairy¬ 
man  must  first  agree  to  have  all  the  cows 
of  his  herd  tuberculin-tested  and  allow 
the  State  to  take  over  any  reactors ;  sec¬ 
ond.  he  must  not  purchase  or  bring  into 
his  herd  anv  unknown  or  untested  ani¬ 
mals-  aud  third,  he  must  not  feed  calves 
or  pigs  on  skim-milk  or  whey  from  cream¬ 
eries  when  milk  is  delivered  from  un¬ 
tested  herds,  and  which  are  not  known 
to  be  free  from  tuberculosis.  After  test¬ 
ing  bv  the  State  has  shown  the  herd  to 
bo  free  from  tuberculosis  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  years,  the  dairyman  is  placed  on 
this  accredited  list,  which  permits  him 
to  ship  any  of  his  tested  cattle  into  any 
State  in  tile  Union  without  further  test¬ 
ing  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

To  provide  funds  for  payment  for  cattle 
slaughtered,  the  Federal  Government  has 
appropriated  $75,000  to  match  $75,000 
appropriated  by  the  State  of  Vermont, 
which,  with  $50,000  from  other  sources, 
will  make  a  fund  of  about  $200,000  for 
this  work.  All  cattle  reacting  are  ap¬ 
praised.  the  maximum  being  $150  for  a 
purebred  and  $100  for  a  grade.  The 
State,  from  this  fund,  pays  the  farmer 
75  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value.  The 
commissioner  stated  that  he  confidently 
expected  this  new  law  would  in  time  go 
a  long  way  toward  eradicating  this 
scourge  from  PUS  feSKlS. 


SWINE 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 


for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  6 
mos.  old,  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Keg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  EDWARD  WALTER, 
Kept.  R.  Bor  (Hi,  \\  e-t  Chester.  Penii.y^vaT]  In 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRES 


For  Sale — Limited  Number  of  Reg.  0. 1.  G. 

nil  TO  of  very  large  strain,  bred  for  December  and 
UlLI  O  January  farrow.  Sire  of  gilts  is  Master  K. 

No.  73190.  His  great  size  conbined  with  the  best 
breeding  makes  him  one  of  the  best  boars  of  the 
day.  Dam  is  Lassie  K.  No.  6S523,  a  perfect  specimen 
and  the  choice  sow  of  the  herd,  her  dam  was  never 
defeated  in  the  show  ring.  Price  per  Gilt,  875.00, 

A  few  rounff  boars  of  the  same  breeding,  price  $40.00  each. 

Also  pigs  8  weeks  old,  either  sex,  price  $15.00  each. 

All  Stock  Registered  Free 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER  R.  F.  D.  MIDDLESEX,  N.  Y. 

Fnr  Pioc  CHESTER  WHITES 

ror  oaie  iuu  rigs  and  berkshires 

Six  weeks  old.  84  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  be 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Dushore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany,  Pa. 

Chester  White  Fall  Pigs 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Also  fine  big  summer 
pigs  out  of  large  prolific  sows.  Registered  boars  3 
months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  N.  Y. 

O,  X.  O.  Hogs  For  Sale 

1  brood  sow,  due  to  farrow  Nov.  14th:  2d  litter,  SI 00 
and  2  spring  boars,  good  bone  and  type.  Grumbler 
strain.  $35  each.  G.  F.  HARLE,  Veknon,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  C.  W.  BOAR  PIGS 

immunised;  guaranteed  free  from  cholera  and  to 
please  you.  8- weeks.  835.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

Pure  Breed  O .  I.C .  Pigs 

August  and  September  litters.  Shipped  at  six-wks.- 
old.  Price.  $10  registered. 

ARTHUR  R.  FREEMAN,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  wk.  old.  $13  each,  $25  pair;  $35  trio;  not  akin. 
Spring  Gilts  and  Boars.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton,  N.Y. 

Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Pigs  sale 

8  wks.  Also  Boars  of  above  age  and  Breeds. 

Wru.G.Gieber, Valley  View  Farm,  West  Nyack,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Chester  White  Reg.  Swine 

Six  blue  ribbons.  1919.  CHARLES  H.  1U.NEXHOWER,  Manager. 

Cradai  Firm.  Penllyn,  Po.  HEART  E.  0RATT0N,  Proprietor 

Registered  0. 1.  C.  Pigs 

8  week,  old:  by  son  of  Calloway  Edd. 

EARL  HENDRICK  .  Burdett,  N.  Y. 

Dary  1  60 lb.  10 wks-pigs,  81 1 

■  »  V  ^  ■  Vw  ■  I  ■  •  9  each.  Satiafaction 

guaranteed.  EEinxGTON  Hitt.,  r.  j.  sexeca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pao  0  1  P  Dloe  fi  '"•eeks  old,  now  ready,  $12 
flC&aUa  li  Ui  with  pedigree.  Older  stock  also. 

C*  I.  SWAYZE  .  Ludlowville,  New  York 

Purebred  O.I.CPigs  ^“kXralach! 

YV.  H.  OSTRANDER,  Coopers.  Steuben  Co..  N.  V. 

Improved  Chester  W  hites 

$15  to  $30.  Geo.  F.  Griffie,  R.  No.  3,  Newville,  Pa. 

6  CHESHIRE  PIGS;  6  mos.;  either  sex:  good  ones.  Sows,  SIB  ; 
Boars,  $20.  Older  tows  in  farrow  later,  R.  0.  BUTTON,  Canailola  N.T. 

BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 


THE  REX)  HOG 


September  litters.  Thor¬ 
oughbred  stock.  Orion, 
Cherry  King,  Orion  De¬ 
fender,  Taxpayer,  Top 
Col.,  etc  Registered  sow, 
fall  farrowing.  $15.  Write 
for  free  copy  subscription 
liiHgazine;  also  free  book 
— “  llow  to  Kali,  llogi.'* 

ENFIELD-DRAKESIDE  FARMS 

Delaware,  N.  J. 

L„UIS  L.  DRAKE,  Owner 


Registered  Durocs 

Bred  Sows,  Spring  and  Fall  pigs,  Orion  Cher¬ 
ry  King-Col.  breeding. 

Xi.  M.  Taylor,  -  Miller  ton.  New  York 


For  Sale-i0  Extra  Nice  Gilts 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 

kind  you  hke.  SHENANQO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 


Sunnyside  Durocs  not  akiru  open  gilts  and  itr- 

vico  hoars.  Booking  orders  for  fall  pigs.  J.  E.  von  Alstyne,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


■  loroau  Iliirnp  Registered,  very  prolific  thorobred 
UulSBj-UUl  UU  piixo-xvimnne;  stock.  June  pigs  520 
each.  Pawling  Manor  Fakm,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


SPOTTED  POUND  CHINA  H0$t.  Tho  kind  your  daddies  raised 
Large,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfao 
tiou  guaranteed.  MOUNTAIN  HOME  STOCK  FARM,  f uisellvillc,  Ky 


Duroc  and  P .  G.  Pigs  s.  oAv'e'kks,  do  «rafr' «uo 


DUROC  FALL  PIGS.  Orion  breeding.  Pedleree.  Beady  for  ship* 
went.  Price  reasonable.  Write  J.  Berlin  Fnrix,  R. 4,  Waynesboro, P»- 


Hampshire  £■$' 


8-wks.-oia  pigs  now  ready 
breeding.  Satisfaction  guar 
PHILLIPS,  north  But,  Pa 


fl omnchirPC  Registered  Pigs.  Six  to 
eight  wko.  old.  Either  sex. 

DONALD  M.  FRASER,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


POLAND-CHIN  A  PIGS 

Registered  Breeding  Prospects,  from  the  Big-Ben 
and  Disher's  Giant  Families.  That  Competitors  do 

not  equal.  Dr.  KNOX,  Bax  50.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Big  Type  Poland-Chinas 

Pigs  from  6  wks.  to  6  mos.  old.  Special  prices  this 
month  (Oct.)  on  choice  Boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
G.  S.  HALL  -  -  Farmdalb.  Ohio 

TAMWORTHa  J  HAMPSH?RE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LY BROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  WsstvJow  Stock  Farm 

It.  1  Winston. SmIciu,  N,  C, 


Berkshire  County  Berkshire  Club  Sale 
20  BOARS  OPEN  GILTS  and  SOWS  50  ANIMALS 

nov.  6-PITTSFIELD,  MASS.-i  P.  M. 

The  herds  in  this  club  include  the  Grand  Champion  Boar  of  the  1919  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  the  greatest  show  of  the  breed;  the  second  prize  Aged  Boar  at  Eastern  States 
Exposition  and  a  thousand  dollar  Boar  from  Iowana  Farms.  You  can’t  beat  the  breeding 
of  the  animals  in  this  sale — and  by  selecting  50  head  from  over  600  applications,  personally 
inspected,  you  can’t  beat  them  as  individuals. 

Remember — these  animals  are  the  pick  of  over  2,000  Berkshires  in  this  county. 

Buy  Better  Berkshires  from  the  Berkshire  Hills 

Plan  to  attend  the  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Wendell  the  night  before  the  sale.  Have  the 
secretary  make  reservation  for  you.  Sale  held  within  5  minutes’  walk  from  railroad  station. 
Write  for  catalogue  to 


WM.  H.  McKEE,  Sec. 


BOX  1013 


PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


LOCUST  VALLEY  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Special  Offering  for  September 

Reg.  Pigs,  10  weeks  to  4  months 
SIZE— QUALITY— BREEDING 
2  Selected  Young  Boars 

Address,  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


We  are  real  •winner,  at  Eastern  States 
Exposition  and  Berkshire  Congress  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  15th-30th,  1919. 
Greatest,  lot  of  Berkshires  shown  at  one  time. 
Awarded  Junior  Champion  Boar 
“  1st  and  2nd  Jr.  Boar  Pigs 
“  2nd  and  4th  Jr.  Sow  Pig, 

“  3rd  Young  Herd 

“  3rd  Breeders  Young  Herd 

At  Interstate  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  30th 

to  Oct.  3rd.  1919. 

Awarded  Junior  Champion  Boar 
“  1st  &  3rd  Jr.  Boar  Pigs 
“  1st  Jr.  Sow  Pigs 
“  1st  &  3rd  Senior  Sow  Pig, 

“  Junior  Champion  Sow 

“  2nd  Young  Herd 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  September 
pigs,  sired  by  our  great  herd  boar  Lord  Pre¬ 
miers  Double. 

HILL  TOP  FARM  Bax  D  392  GREENWICH.  CONN 


ANEDJ0  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  SALE 

BOARS 

Well  grown  March  and  April  pigs 
with  quality,  size  and  good  breeding 

A  Carload  of  Mature  Sows 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

To  customers  in  need  of  service  boars. 
We  strongly  commend  C.  H.  Carter’s  of¬ 
fering  of  boars  to  be  sold  at  Whitguern 
Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  Oct.  25th. 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  BERKSHIRES 

Aug.  and  Sept,  pigs  selected  lor  breeding  stock 

Fine  growthy  youngsters  of  the  right  type  and  from 
a  sire  and  dam  good  enough  to  make  the  pigs  real 
Berkshires.  Order  now.  Pigs  shipped  at  8  to  10 
weeks  old.  These  pigs  sired  by  Highwood  Rival. 
331.  BOAR  12  mouihs  old.  Sired  by  Highwood 
Standard  78th,  223658.  This  boar  is  a  nice  specimen. 

Highwood  Standard  78th 

We  have  too  much  of  this  hoar’s  stock  to  afford  any 
great  use  for  him  without  inbreeding.  Rightin  his 
prime  and  a  getter  of  big  litters.  Any  one  wanting  a 
full  aged  boar  will  do  well  with  him.  Priced  to  sell. 
PATMOOR  FARMS  -  Hartfield.  N.  Y. 

Big'  Type  Berkshires 

Send  for  Catalog  of  my 

PUBLIC  SALE,  OCT.  25,  1919 

30  boars  and  30  gilts  comprise  the  offering. 

C.  H.  CARTER 

WHITGUERN  FARM  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
We  Offer  For  Sale: 

PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

OPEN  GILTS . One  year  old 

YOUNG  BOARS  .  One  to  two  year,  old 
PIGS  .  .  Farrowed  April — May  1919 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow  20th  No. 238095  and 
his  son  Karha’s  Longfellow  3rd  No.  267474 
out  of  large  Prolific  Sows. 

KARHA  FARM,  Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt. 
Parksville  -  «  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 

Reg.Berkshires 

WE  OFFER  Dulse  of  Fern  wood,  a  700-Vb.  boar 
of  perfect  type  and  breeding.  Several  young 
sows  and  eiglit-wks.-old  pigs  of  either  sex. 
Strong  Masterpiece  breeding. 

SONDERN  &  HOURDEQUIN,  Avondale,  Pa. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation: 
cholera  imunined;  300  head;  bred  gilts  and  boars 
ready  for  »ervice.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  sow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


Champion  Berkshires 

We  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire  the  kind 
with  big  bone,  broad,  thick  backs,  long  deep  thick 
hams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prize-winning  boars,  sows  and  barrows.  We  of¬ 
fer  fall  and  summer  pigs  both  sexes,  boars  ready  for 
service  and  sows  bred  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 

HOOD  FAKM  -  Lowell,  Mass. 


Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  Boars  fit  for  service  now;  sired  by  Dukes 
Champion  22nd  246254  and  Symboleer’s  Superb  2543S6, 
also  some  fine  gilts,  cholera  immune;  with  size, bone, 
and  handsome  heads  aud  out  of  large  mature 
prolific  sows. 

J.  K.  Watson  Marbledale,  Conn. 


REGISTERED 

Berkshires 

15  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Spring  Boars  and  fail  pig*. 

H.  GR1MSHAW  -  North  East,  Pi. 

FANCY  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

CHOICE  BLOOD  LINES 

Service  Boars,  Brood  Sows  and  Pigs.  Price§~K5& 
sonable.  Visitors  Welcome. 

FRANCIS  C.  DALE,  Cold  Spring-on-Hadiou/Putnam  Co.,  N.Y. 

Several  promising  Fall  litters  just  arrived 
$10.00  each  up  to  six  weeks  of  age. 

BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

bred  for  fall  farrow.  Also  a  few  spring  gilts,  priced 
to  sell,  J.  I.  HERETER,  R.  4.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BigTyps  Berkshires  EXTEKPRISESTOCK  FARM,  Ariel, 


P». 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS  RAJ; 

William  12th,  sou  of  the  nationally  known  Boar, 
Lord  Masierhood.  W.  B.  HORTON,  Perryville,  New  York 

Rarlf chirac  fOR  BREEDERS.  #  weeks  old.  Either 
DtSlILollll  B5  sex.  $10  each.  Trio;  not  akin. 
CLUVEKJDALE  FAKM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 
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(  Important  to  Advertisers  1 
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1  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  | 
|  sified  advertisements  or  change  | 
1  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs-  | 
|  day  morning  in  order  to  insure  | 
I  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper.  1 

1  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  1 
1  ment.  should  reach  us  on  Wed-  | 
|  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent  | 
1  advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  | 
1  ing  week’s  paper.  1 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Etu . $1-75 

Old  Time  Garden* — By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunt* — 

By  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  L60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  IS,  1919 


Price  goes  up 
November  1. 
BUY  NOW— 
save  money! 


The  cows  like  it — that’s 
why  the  farmer  likes  it 

— it  milks  better. 


Pine 


Judge  It  By  What  It  Does 

WILLIS  SHEEN,  Trevor,  Wisconsin,  is  a  good 

dairyman — a  thorough  believer  in  efficiency — a  Pine  Tree 
Milker  owner.  Meedless  to  say,  Mr.  Sheen  greatly  appreci¬ 
ates  the  tremendous  saving  of  time  and  labor  which  his  Pine  Tree 
Milker  effects.  But  he  likes  it  for  more  reasons  than  that.  He  likes 
it  because  the  cows  like  it. 


He  says,  *'Tl  ere  is  something  about  the  Pine  Tree 
the  cows  like  much  better  than  hand  milking.  ” 


It  is  the  gentle  naturalness  of  Pine  Tree  Double  Action  Teat  Cups, 
w  controlled  by  the  simple  Removable  Pulsator,  that  cows  like.  It  is  Rood  for  them. 
Tour  cows,  too,  will  like  the  Pine  Tree — and  you  will  like  the  increased  profit* 
which  it  brings.  See  it  at  the  nearest  Pine  Tree  Dealer's. 


Pine  Tree 
Trade 
Mark 


—the  sign 
of  better 
milking 


Book  FREE— Mail  Coupon 


Our  helpful  book  on  machine  milk-  / P7neTW MiikTn” 

ing  is  the  most  complete  and  compre-  f  Machine  Co. 
hensive  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  J  o0iC  9C,o  r. 

published.  A  thorough,  practical  di-  f  „  ,  *  19“  ' 

gest,  giving  facts  and  figures  from  *  4787  Chicago,  111. 

agricultural  coll eges;  telling  what  / 

dairy  specialists  say;  showing  0  i,iMdn«r  und  full  f*ct»  about  tho 
what  actual  use  proves;  Tells  f  Pin*  Tree  Milker. 

just  what  you  can  expect  of  a  /  I  have . „ . cows. 

milking  machine  for  your  0 
own  use.  Sent  FREE.  Mail  f 

coupon  today — NOW.  f  Name . . . ..... . 

PineTree  Milking  t 
Machine  Co.  £  Address.... 

2815-2843  We»t  19th  Street  f 
Dept. 4''7  —Chicago,  III.  f  ........................ 


Guess-work  has  no  place  in  scientific  feed¬ 
ing  for  profit.  Guess-work  in  feeding  means  uncertain 
milk  production  —  uncertain  profits. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of  International 
Ready  Ration  is  the  fact  that  it  requires  no  mixing. 
It  is  always  ready  for  feeding  time.  It  comes  to  you 
already  scientifically  mixed  by  experts,  saving  you 
time  and  worry. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Ready  Ration 


**lt  Keeps  the  Milk  Flow  Flowing ” 

This  great  ration  is  in  big  demand  by  dairymen 
everywhere  because  it  stimulates  cows  to  top-notch 
milk  production  and  keeps  it  there. 

Years  of  careful  tests  by  practical  dairymen  have  made 
International  Ready  Ration  superior  in  every  way  to  any  other 
dairy  feed  on  the  market.  Guaranteed  20%  protein.  Every 
ingredient  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 

Try  It! 

Don’t  take  the  word  of  thousands  of  dairymen.  Don’t  take 
our  word.  Try  it  yourself!  Place  a  trial  ton  order  with  your 
dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  ’ware  of  “something  just  as 
good.”  Write  to  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  surely  get  the 
genuine  International  Ready  Ration. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS  Live  Salesmen  Wanted  MINNESOTA 


Milk  and  Live  Stock 


The  Ash  Value  of  Milk 

It  may  not  seem  possible  at  first 
thought,  but  the  picture  ;it  Fig.  483,  page 
1531,  shows  the  ash  food  iu  oue  quart  of 
milk.  That,  means  what  was  left  after 
the  milk  was  evaporated  and  then  this 
residue  fully  burned.  Few  people  who 
drink  milk  realize  what  it  contains  in 
true  bone-forming  material.  The  .follow¬ 
ing  analysis  of  the  ash  in  cow’s  milk  is 
taken  from  Sherman’s  Chemistry  of 
Foods : 

Calcium  . 108 

Magnesium  . 019 

Potassium  . . 171. 

Sodium  . . . 008 

Phosphorus  . . . 215 

Chlorine  . 12 

Sulphur  . 033 

Iron  . 00024 

We  see  from  this  how  much  of  lime 
and  phosphorus — the  two  elements  of 
bone — are  fed  in  a  quart  of  good  milk. 
Roceut  statistics  have  shown  the  great 
value  of  milk  for  the  vitamines  which  it 
contains,  hut  hardly  less  valuable  are  the 
ash  or  bone-making  elements  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  The  iron  in  milk  is  low.  hut  this 
may  he  made  up,  in  part  at  least,  by  feed¬ 
ing  the  yolk  of  the  egg.  Milk  is  surely 
the  vital  fluid. 


Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 

Register  ing  Calves. — This  week  we 
registered  two  of  our  purebred  Guernsey 
heifer  calves.  The  American  Guernsey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club  allows  a  breeder  until  a  calf  is 
six  months  old  to  register  it  at  the  mini¬ 
mum  fee  of  84  for  club  members  and  $2 
for  non-members.  After  the  calf  is  six 
months  old,  the  charge  is  810.  unless  a 
paper  called  a  birth  certificate,  which 
gives  a  record  of  the  date  the  calf  is 
dropped  and  its  sire  and  dam,  is  filled 
within  30  days  of  birth,  when  the  time 
for  registering  at  the  minimum  fee  is 
extended  to  three  years.  We  always 
neglect  to  lile  birth  certificates,  and  our 
calves  are  six  months  old  almost  before 
we  realize  it,  so  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  someone  to  remember  that  there 
are  only  two  or  three  days  left  in  which 
to  register  Queen’s  calf  ai  the  minimum 
fee. 

How  It  Is  Done. — Then  the  fun  be¬ 
gins.  We  take  one  of  the  applications 
for  registration  blanks,  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  us  by  the  club  from  its  office  at 
Pcterboro.  N.  II.,  ;\ud  go  out  to  the  barn. 
On  one  side  of  this  blank  we  fill  in  the 
name  we  give  to  the  calf,  its  sex,  when 
dropped,  and  the  name  and  number  of  its 
sire  and  dam,  all  registered  animals  hav¬ 
ing  a  number  by  which  they  are  recorded 
in  t  lie  herd  books  of  the  breed  associa¬ 
tions.  These  breed  associations,  by  the 
way,  are  simply  clubs  of  the  breeders  of 
purebred  animals*  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  a  record  of  the  purebred  ani¬ 
mals  of  their  breed.  They  usually  start 
by  agreeing  to  register  all  animals  that 
meet  certain  requirements,  and  then  con¬ 
tinue  their  operations  by  recording  the 
descendants  of  the  original  animals.  The 
breeders  pay  a  fee  for  this  service,  called 
a  registration  fee.  When  an  animal  is 
registered,  its  breeder,  the  man  who 
owned  the  mother  at  time  of  service,  and 
its  owner,  the  man  in  whose  possession 
it.  was  dropped,  is  usually  recorded.  There¬ 
after,  any  change  of  ownership  must  also 
be  recorded,  the  man  who  sells  the  animal 
reporting  the  sale  on  a  special  blank  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  club,  which  he  sends  in 
with  the  registration  certificate  and  a  fee. 
The  club  then  records  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  new  owner  <ui  the  animal’s 
registration  certificate  and  sends  him  the 
paper.  On  the  other  side  of  the  regis¬ 
tration  application  4>lank  are  outline 
drawings  of  the  right  and  left  sides  and 
the  full  face  of  a  cow.  We  fill  these  out¬ 
lines  in  with  drawings  of  the  spots  on  the 
calf.  The  daughters  of  our  bull  arc  pretty 
well  spotted  up.  and  when  they  get  to  be 
around  six  months  old,  it  is  no  easier  to 
keep  them  standing  still  than  it  is  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  a  10-year-old  boy. 
One  of  us  holds  the  calf  by  the  head, 
while  the  other  squats  down  with  the 
paper  on  a  hoard  and  laboriously  fills  in 
the  markings.  The  operation  puts  quite 
a  strain  on  the  patience  of  all  of  u>.  in¬ 
cluding  the  calf,  and  oftentimes  some 
hasty  remarks  are  spilled.  After  each 


session,  we  resolve  that  when  it  comes  to 
the  next  calf  we  will  take  a  picture  of  her 
and  then  draw  her  markings  from  the 
picture.  Somehow,  however,  we  never 
seem  to  get  around  to  do  this.  When  we 
have  the  registration  application  blank 
all  completed,  Ave  send  it  in  to  the  club. 
Iu  due  time,  they  return  to  us  the  “regis¬ 
tration  certificate,”  which  is  a  permanent 
document  recording  all  the  data  about 
the  animal  on  one  side,  and  its  markings 
on  the  other,  and  bearing  the  number 
given  to  the  registration  by  the  club.  We 
treasure  this  very  carefully,  and  it  is 
proof  of  the  registration  of  the  animal, 
and  furnishes  identification  for  it  for  all 
time. 

Clean*  Milk. — Our  milk  is  sold  subject 
to  bacteria  count.  This  Summer  we  have 
been  without  ice,  though  our  water  is 
down  to  54  degrees,  and  we  have  been 
right  up  against  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  count  down  to  10,000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter  of  milk.  We  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  very  well.  Only  once  has  it  been 
above.  Our  method  has  been  very  simple. 
Milk  ciins.  pails  and  strainers,  have  been 
thoroughly  scalded  and  dried  out  in  the 
sun.  We  have  used  small-top  pails  in 
milking,  been  careful  to  milk  without 
getting  dust  o  '  dirt  from  the  cow  into 
the  pail,  and  then  cooled  the  milk  down 
to  the  temperature  of  our  water  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  It  hasn’t  been  much  work, 
and  has  given  us  a  very  comfortable  pride 
in  our  product. 

Silo  Filling. —Our  silo-filling  job  lias 
dragged  along,  partly  because  we  have  not 
had  help  enough  to  rush  it,  and  partly 
because  we  have  been  iu  no  particular 
hurry,  since  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  get  all  our  corn  in  the  silo  and  have 
been  content  to  let  it  settle  as  we  filled, 
in  order  to  get  as  much  as  possible  in. 
We  started  cutting  with  two  knives  on 
the  blower.  These  cut  the  stalks  into 
pieces  about  an  inch  long,  and  as  the 
corn  was  pretty  dry  we  soon  decided  that 
it  would  not  pack  tightly  enough  at  that 
size,  so  we  put  the  other  two  knives  on. 
This  took  a  good  deal  more  power,  and  we 
had  to  feed  the  machine  more  slowly,  but. 
the  pieces  of  stalk  and  cob  were  very 
fine,  and  T  am  sure  we  got  a  good  many 
more  loads  of  corn  in  than  would  have 
been  possible  with  I  he  larger  pieces.  Part 
of  the  time  we  hired  two  men  to  load  the 
wagons  iu  the  field.  With  only  three 
teams  drawing  they  were,  not  kept  con¬ 
tinually  busy,  no  we  told  them  to  husk 
between  loads.  In  two  afternoons  they 
pulled  off  25  bushels  of  good  ears  in  this 
spare  time. 

Staple  Sanitation. — We  have  begun 
using  limestone  iu  the  stable.  The  cows 
are  in  night  and  morning  for  a  couple 
of  hours  and  occasionally  all  night.  To 
keep  the  stable  sweet  and  clean,  and  the 
floors  from  being  slippery,  we  have  found 
nothing  better  than  sacked  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  After  the  stables  are  cleaned  we 
sprinkle  this  in  the  gutter  and  on  the 
floor  and  platform,  and  then  sweep  the 
floor  into  the  gutter.  The  result  is  a 
nice,  dry.  white  flooi*,  on  which  the  covys 
will  not  slip ;  a  clean,  wholesome  odor  in 
the  stable  and  a  lot  of  good  limestone 
placed  where  it  will  go  directly  to  tin* 
laud.  Before  acid  phosphate  got  so  high 
Ave  used  it  iu  the  same  manner,  but  now 
much  prefer  the  limestone. 

Grain  Bills. — The  season  of  big  grain 
bills  is  upon  us.  We  are  practically  out. 
of  feed  bought  earlier  in  the  Summer,  and 
this  week  must  figure  out  a  grain  ration. 
The  outlook  is  most  discouraging.  W  e 
have  no  direct,  quotations,  but  hear  that, 
oilmeal  is  around  8100  a  ton,  and  some 
of  the  other  grains  we  like,  such  as 
hominy  and  gluten,  between  .>80  and  >90. 
Our  ration  bought  earlier  in  the  Summer 
we  were  able  to  put  together  for  practi¬ 
cally  >70.  No  doubt  our  completed  ration 
will  cost  us  a  good  deal  more  this  tune. 
Well,  we  are  going  to  figure  ou  it,  and  if 
we  succeed  iu  working  out  any  combina¬ 
tion  that,  looks  good  to  us,  we  will  t»‘ll 
you  about  it  next  time.  dairyman. 


There  is  not  as  much  rye  sown  iu  this 
section  as  last  vear.  als..  the  rye  seeding 
shows  the  effects  of  the  scarcity  of  rain 
in  this  section.  As  far  as  I  know  there 
will  be  no  greater  number  of  cattle  win¬ 
tered  than  usual.  H-  w- 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  acreage  of  rye  living  sown  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  !s  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  usual  average.  The  number  ot 
cattle  which  will  be  wintered  in  tins  vicin¬ 
ity  will  be  about  normal.  I>-  C.  J. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Gets  the  Profit  from  Your  Farm? 


1V1  from  your  farm?  You  do, 

if  you  sell  your  produce  at 
prices  that  are  fair  to  yourself;  but 
before  you  make  a  profit  you  must 
cover  your  own  expenses.  The 
lower  you  keep  these  expenses  the 
greater  your  profit. 

Nearly  everything  you  have  to  buy 
is  now  costing  you  more  money, 
and  eating  into  your  profits.  But 
if  you  can  buy  your  supplies  more 
cheaply,  thus  saving  money,  natur¬ 
ally  you  increase  your  profit. 

We  think  that  you  are  entitled  to  buy  your 
farm  implements,  machinery  and  equipment 
at  prices  much  closer  to  factory  cost  than 
you  have  heretofore  been  paying,  and  we 
are  organized  and  equipped  to  quote  you 
low  prices. 

Short  Line  Between  Factory  and  Farm” — is  just  what  its  name  implies,  a  method  of 
distributing  tarm  implements,  machinery  and  equipment  DIRECT  from  factory  to  farm,  with  only  one  handling 
and  only  one  small  profit  between. 

PRICE  without  QUALITY  would  not  be  profitable  to  you,  nor  would  even  price  WITH  quality,  unless  you 
are  assured  of  proper  service.  We  guarantee  quality —‘‘Your  Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied”— and  insure 
permanen  repair  service  by  an  unqualified,  straightforward  guarantee  to  give  service  as  long  as  the  tool  is  in 
use,  or  e  se  to  buy  it  back.  Therefore,  you  are  taking  no  chances  when  you  buy  from  us. 
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NAnONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.isc 

Q«  r’WAVfRETJC  CT  XTITW  VT^DV  * 


This  Book  Quotes  Wholesale  Prices 

Send  for  It  TODAY 

Our  new  catalog  shows  everything  you  need  in 
farm  implements,  machinery  and  equipment — 
and  the  prices  are  factory  prices  plus  only  one 
small  profit.  You  need  this  hook  because  it  will 
save  you  money.  Glance  at  the  prices  we  quote 
here.  They  are  typical  of  the  bargains  you  will 
find  in  all  kinds  of  dependable  equipment. 
Send  for  the  book  NOW, 


NmojuU 


National  Chief 
Gasoline-Kerosene  Engine 

Wonderful  value  in  a  simple,  sturdy  and  dependable 
eneine.  Hopper  cooled,  throttle  governed.  Webster 
magneto  ignition.  Patented  kerosene  carburetor  on 
all  except  VA  H.  P.  Prices: 

H.  P.  $49.90  3  H.  P.  $94.00 

5  H.P.  120.00  7  H.  P.  176.00 

Fully  guaranteed  and  sold  on  trial.  Can  also  be 
furnished  mounted  on  trucks. 


1  %  Ko  P.  Hand  Portable  Engine 

lj'a  H.P.  National  Chief  Gasoline  Eneine,  mounted  on  a 
hand  portable  truck.  Truck  consists  of  steel  axles  ami  steel 
bolsters,  to  which  are  bolted  the  skids  of  the  ^ —a  m  a  r* 
ene me.  Front  bolster  has  steel  fifth  wheel.  S  C  /f  4  5 
8-inch  wheels  with  2-inch  tires.  A  handy  T *|'l 
outfit  for  all  kinds  of  small  chores.  Price,  “ 


National  Chief  Portable  Saw  Rigs 

Our  regular  gasoline-kerosene  engines,  mounted  on  a  strong,  heavy 
truck  with  steel  wheels  and  steel  axles;  a  complete  tilting  table  saw 
frame  with  saw  blade  and  belt.  Furnished  with  large  balance  wheel, 
easily  removed  when  sawing  long  poles.  A  compact  outfit,  readily 
moved  from  place  to  place;  quickly  pays  for  itself.  Complete  with 
tool  box  and  seat. 


Hand  Feed 
Cutter 


Tilting  Table  Saw  Frame 

One  of  our  popular  cordwood  saws.  Made  of 
seasoned  wood,  rigidly  braced.  _  _ 

1  '  i  inch  steel  shaft,  70  lb.  bal-  SOI  35 
ance  wheel.  Takes  saw  up  '  I 
to  10  inches.  Price .  “ 

Other  styles  from  $12.98  to  $33.95 


Other  sizes  and  powe 
cutters  up  to  $74.00 


Feed  Grinder 

All  steel  power  grinder,  with 
special  alloy  grinding  plates  and  cob 
crushers;  ball  bearing  end  thrust. 
A  popular  model  of  good,  strong 
construction,  a  bargain  at  the  price. 


Light  running  hand  cutter,  made  of  hard¬ 
wood.  securely  bolted.  llK-mch  stee 
knife,  makes  three  cuts  .  _ 
to  one  turn  of  crank.  S|  /§  Qf) 
Cuts  ?  s  to  lj  i  inches.  I 
^  Price .  A  A 


Our  medium  size  mill  has  two 
12x12  in.  Capacity,  3  to  5  hart 
day.  Hardwood,  with  2} 4-in. 
40  l'ns.  long.  Hopper,  14  x  24 
Floor  space,  22x15  'n. 

Flywheel.  17  in.  in  diam-  5$  O 
eter;  weight,  22  lbs.  Easy  ”  / 
running;  strongly  built.  “ 

Other  sizes  $13,  $17.50,  $2 


PREMIER 


Cream  Separator 

The  separator  with  the  wonderful  bowl. 
Fully  guaranteed  and  sold  on  trial.  Comes 
iu  four  sizes,  from  100  lbs.  to  900  lbs. 
capacity  per  hour.  The  PREMIER  is  as 
good  a  separator  as  can  be  made,  and  it  is 
priced  RIGHT.  Compare  it  with  any 
other  and  you’ll  find  it  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  you  can  make. 


Feed  Cookers 

For  preparing  all  kinds  of  stock  feed. 
Made  of  18-gauge  cold  rolled  steel, 
reinforced  with  heavy  iron  band. 
Kettle  is  cast  iron  with  wide  top  riauge. 
Gallon*  Diameter  Price 
30  27  $14.56 

•W  29  17.36 

$0  32  1  9.25 


Fertilizer  Distributor 

A  popular  machine,  known  everywhere, 
lime,  ashes  and  plaster  fertilizer.  Str 
construction,  simple  in  operation.  Ha* 
wheels,  32  inches  high,  with  3j-a-inch 
Bottom  is  non-corrosive  and  . 
fits  close.  Easily  thrown  out  Sx  O  ^ 
of  gear.  \  g 

Price .  Vl 


One-Hole  Corn  Sheller 

Round  end  model,  rigidly  bolted.  Steel  shaft, 
heavy  balance  wheel.  Handles  .  _ 

size.  Feed  box  ,  lld.y 


Fanning  Mill 

lor  cleaning  seeds  and  grain;  c: 
all  attachments.  Has  large  cap¬ 
acity  for  the  power  needed.  J 
Made  of  seasoned  hardwood,  " 
well  built.  All  gearing  inside. 


cars  of  any 
directly  above  wheels. 
Price . 


300-lb.  capacity 

Price  . . . 


Department  D 


98  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 
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Every  year  thousands  of  dairymen  and  farmers  discover 
that  the  fixed-feed  separator  is  wasteful.  They  refuse  to 
accept  the  alibis  put  forth  by  the  fixed-feed  separator,  such 
as  speedometers,  speed  bells  and  other  contraptions  that 
merely  warn  the  operator  when  he  turns  below  speed  and 
do  not  really  prevent  butterfat  loss. 

Suction-feed  is  the  only  principle  in  separator  construction 
that  prevents  butterfat  loss  resulting  from  slow  turning  and 
Sharpies  is  the  only  suction-feed  separator.  The  Sharpies 
skims  clean  at  any  speed — something  no  other  separator 
does  and  that  no  other  separator  dares  to  claim. 

SHARPLES 

SUCTION-FEED  _ 

Cream  separator 

SKIMS  CLEAN  AT  ANY  SPEED 


Get  the  evidence.  We  will  send  you  reports  of  actual  tests  made  by 
dairy  experts,  testing  associations,  creameries  all  over  the  country. 
These  reports  show  in  dollars  and  cents  how  wasteful  separators  are 
that  fail  to  skim  clean  all  the  tune. 


There  is  only  one  way  to  make  a  separator  fully  efficient,  and  that  is 
to  use  a  Sharpies.  It  is  the  pioneer  American  separator — having  be¬ 
hind  it  the  oldest  and  largest  separator  factory  in  America,  with  100% 
American  ownership. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet,  addressing  nearest  branch,  Dept.  12 

*' There  are  No  Substitutes  for  Dairy  Foods " 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

BRANCHES!  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 

Over  2,425,000  Sharpies  Separators  in  Daily  Use  DC  97 


MINERALS 
HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  end  today  *  % 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  give 
eafiefaction  or 
money  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet; 


MINERAL  HEAVE  BEMEPt  CO..  461  fourth  A»e..  Pittsburg,  P* 

Bone  Spavin 

Nomatter  how  old  the  cane,  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

Bmlng’s  Spavin  and  Ring- 
ne  Paste,  $2.08  a  Bottle 

r  tax  paid).  One  application  usually 
iirh.  Intended  only  foront&bliihed  chhch  of 
>  Spavin,  Kingtiom-  and  Sid<*bori«i.  Money 
If  it  faflK  Write  for  FLEMING'S  VEST- 
KET  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  It  i*  FREE 
FLEMING  300  Union  Stock  Yard*, 

r&xmiBu  i>nud.Cbfni,tU,CMICAaQt4LL. 


A  BOG  SPAVIN  OH 
THOROUGHPIN 


YOU  CANT  CUT  OUT 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

**  "“trade  mark  reg.u.s.pat.off. 


and  you  work  the  horse  6ame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Llgamenis,  Enlarged  Clandi,  Weni, 
Cysts  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  £1.25  a  bottle 
at  druccists  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Keep  Vermin  Away 

Cllwieil  horses  arc  not  so  susceptible  to  ver¬ 
min.  J.ice.  mange,  dandruff  and  seurf  do  not 
thrive  in  short  hair.  Clip  iu  the  Fall  as  well 
as  i.i  the  Spring.  Use  n  Stewart  No.  1 
Machine.  Clips  cows’  flanks  and  udders,  too. 
812.70  at  your  dealer’s  or  direct.  Send  82 — 
balance  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  141,  12th  St.  and  Central  Ave,,  Chicago 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Jtysey  Red  Hogs 

Is  the  Jersey  Itcd  hog  a  standard  breed, 
or  a  single  breeder’s  variety  of  the  Duroc 
Jersey?  n.  K.  L. 

Bass  River,  Mass. 

The  term  “Jersey  Red"  identifies  a 
type  of  hog  that  originated  in  Burlington 
County,  N.  .T.,  and  has  since  persisted 
there,  although  no  registry  association 
has  undertaken  to  establish  a  foothold 
with  the  breed  in  this  country.  The 
typical  Jersey  Red  is  quite  different  and 
distinct  from  the  so-called  Duroc  Jersey, 
varying  materially  in  size,  conformation, 
quality  and  general  appearance.  The 
Jersey  Red  is  coarser  about  the  head, 
thicker  at  the  ear.  more  prominent  at 
the  shoulder,  and  does  not  have  the  full 
ham  nor  the  plumpness  at  the  hock  that 
obtains  with  the  Duroc  Jersey.  Usually 
the  Jersey  Reds  are  more  upstanding, 
having  less  depth  of  body  than  the  popu¬ 
lar  type  of  the  Duroc  Jersey.  The  term 
“standard  bred”  should  not  apply  to  pigs 
under  any  conditions,  as  it  identifies  a 
distinct  breed  of  race  horses.  The  term 
“purebred”  should  apply  t<>  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  our  types. 


Silage  Without  Ears;  Gluten 

Is  it  more  profitable  to  put  the  ears 
of  corn  into  the  silo,  or  to  break  them 
off  before  cutting  the  stalks,  later  feeding 
them  to  hens?  Can  gluten  be  fed  to  dairy 
cows  as  the  only  concentrate?  x.  y.  z. 
j  Spring  Glen,  N.  Y. 

It  is  practicable  to  jerk  off  the  ears 
from  stalks  intended  to  be  put  into  the 
(silo,  although  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
is  nothing  t<>  he  gained  by  this  practice. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  seldom  that  the 
iears  are  mature  enough  so  that  they  will 
keep  without  molding  as  early  as  the 
stalks  ought  to  be  put  into  the  silo  for  the 
best  results.  If  the  corn  is  growing  until 
the  ears  mature,  usually  the  stalks  are  so 
mature,  dry,  and  brittle  that  fermentation 
is  not  constant  and  as  a  result  the  ma¬ 
terial  decomposes  rather  than  saves.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  corn  is  fairly  ma¬ 
ture  and  is  past  glazing  stage  the  ears 
can  be  taken  off  and  the  residue  cut  and 
put  into  the  silo.  In  this  instance  it  will 
be  necessary  to  run  in  some  water  with 
the  dry  stalks  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  necessary  fermentation.  There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  the  cornstalks  ensiled  with¬ 
out  the  ears.  For  my  part.  I  prefer  the 
whole  stalk  and  ear  to  any  part  of  this 
material,  and  feel  sure  that  it  is  better 
to  finish  up  the  work  with  one  operation 
rather  than  to  husk  the  corn  and  thou 
ensile  the  residue. 

As  to  your  second  question,  gluten  can 
be  fed  in  conjunction  with  silage  and  hay 
without  any  other  grain  supplemented, 
but  it  will  be  better  to  feed  it  in  con¬ 
junction  with  some  hominy  and  ground 
oats.  Gluten  is  one  of  tbo  high  protein 
carrying  groups  of  feeding  stuffs  and  is 
used  extensively  with  rations  the  base  of 
which  is  silage  and  clover  hay. 


Grade  and  Purebred  Animals 

Will  you  tell  me.  when  a  cow  becomes 
a  high  grade,  what  are  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  crosses  called?  What  would 
be  the  best  cow  for  a  man  who  only  keeps 
one?  r.  v. 

Oxford,  N.  ,T. 

There  is  no  exact  determining  point 
identifying  the  term  “high  grade”  animals. 
The  term  “purebred”  applies  to  an  animal 
whose  sire  and  dam  are  of  known  and 
recognized  breeding,  and  if  they  conform 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  any  given 
record  association  they  are  eligible  for 
registry,  and  certificates  are  issued  as  a 
means  of  identity. 

The  term  “crossbred"  applies  to  ani¬ 
mals  representing  the  results  of  crossing 
two  distinct  breeds  ns.  for  instance,  the 
mating  of  a  purebred  Holstein  bull  and 
a  purebred  Guernsey  cow  would  produce 
a  result  that  would  be  appropriately  iden¬ 
tified  as  a  crossbred.  If  this  particular 
calf  was  reared,  and  was  mated  to  another 
llulstein  bull,  this  offspring  would  be 
identified  as  a  grade  Holstein,  since  it 
Would  have  more  Holstein  blood  than 
Guernsey  blood.  Mating  a  purebred  sire 


of  the  breed  which  the  grade  most  closely 
resembles  will  result  in  the  production  of 
high  grade  animals,  although  there  is  no 
particular  point  when  these  animals  may 
be  classified  as  very  high  grade.  For  n 
time  certain  of  the  registry  associations 
were  willing  to  record  animals  where 
purebred  sires  had  been  used  for  five  or 
six  generations.  A  certain  draft  horse 
record  association,  provided  sworn  state¬ 
ment  was  given  identifying  this  type,  did 
record  the  high  grade  animals  in  their 
association.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  purebred  animals, 
if  you  start  with  grades,  and  T  do  not 
know  of  any  registry  association  now  that 
is  willing  to  record  anything  but  strictly 
purebred  representatives. 

If  .a  man  keeps  only  one  cow  there  is 
not  any  advantage  in  keeping  it  purebred, 
for  tin1  chances  are  that  he  could  not  mate 
her  with  it  purebred  sire.  Usually  he  places 
no  particular  value  on  the  calf  from  a 
breeding  standpoint.  The  only  advan¬ 
tage  in  selecting  a  very  high  grade  animal 
would  result  from  the  fact  that  she  would 
be  more  apt  to  be  a  high  producer  if  she 
traced  in  her  short  pedigrees  to  animals 
of  known  breed  and  production.  The  term 
“grade”  is  a  general  term  applied  to 
identify  animals  that  most  closely  re¬ 
semble  specimens  of  the  various  breeds. 


How  Many  Cows 

How  many  cows  can  I  keep  from  No¬ 
vember  1  to  May  1  on  what  I  have  to 
feed?  T  have  a  silo  10x20,  two-thirds  full 
of  good  silage,  and  about  It!  tons  of 
clover  hay.  I  am  going  to  feed  1  qts.  of 
grain  a  day  to  each  cow.  l.  b. 

Salisbury,  Yt. 

A  silo  10x20  if  it  were  full  would  hold 
20  tons  of  silage;  since  it  is  two-thirds 
full  let  us  assume  that  it  now  contains 
18  tons.  With  a  ration  of  grain,  hay  and 
silage  let  us  assume  that  a  cow  will  eat 
30  lbs.  of  silage  a  day,  which  would  be 
approximately  1.000  lbs.  a  month;  hence 
once  cow  would  require  three  tons  to 
carry  her  through  a  six-months’  feeding 
period.  On  this  basis  you  could  maintain 
six  or  seven  cows  from  November  1  until 
May  1  on  the  silage  that  is  available. 
So  far  as  the  hay  is  concerned,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  from  10  to  15  lbs.  per  day  for  a 
mature  cow,  or  approximately  one  ton 
of  bay  would  carry  a  cow  through  a  six 
months’  feeding  period.  The  amount  of 
silage  that  you  have  on  band  and  the 
amount  of  hay  would  scarcely  balance, 
but  it  might  be  useful  to  decrease  the 
silage  to  25  lbs.  and  the  hay  to  12  lbs. 
a  day.  and  on  this  basis,  with  the  grain 
fed  daily,  you  ought  to  maintain  a  herd 
of  10  cows  during  the  six  months’  feeding 
period. 


Feeding  Whole  Wheat 

Would  1  better  feed  whole  wheat 
ground  or  sell  it  at  $2.20  per  bu.  or  a 
little  less,  and  buy  middlings  at  $2.80  per 
cwt.  for  pigs  iinil  other  stock?  Corn,  oats 
and  barley  are  very  slim  this  year. 

Sanborn.  N.  Y.  n.  a.  q. 

I  should  advise  selling  wheat  at  $2.20 
per  bu.  and  buying  middlings  to  replace 
this  material  at  $2.30  per  cwt.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  middlings  are  more  de¬ 
sirable  for  feeding  pigs  than  the  ground 
wheat,  and  provided  middlings  are  sup¬ 
plemented  with  some  hominy,  ground  rye 
and  tankage  you  would  get  better  results 
from  feeding  them  than  in  case  you  would 
grind  up  the  wheat  and  feed  it  as  you 
have  suggested.  While  it  is  true  that 
oats  and  barley  are  scarcely  up  to  the 
standard  as  far  as  production  is  con¬ 
cerned  this  year,  nevertheless  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  a  variety  of  feeds  for 
growing  animals,  and  would  not  depend 
entirely  upon  any  one  material,  even 
though,  mathematically  speaking,  it  might 
meet  all  the  requirements  for  a  balanced 
ration. 


“Now.  we’ll  play  zoo."  said  Willie, 
“and  I’ll  be  the  elephant.”  “That  will  be 
fine."  said  Aunt  Mabel.  “But  what  shall 
I  be?”  “Oh,  you  can  be  the  nice  lady 
what  feeds  the  elephant  with  buns  and 
sugar.”  explained  Willie. — Blighty  (ram- 
don  ) . 
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All  Sorts 


That  Acre  of  Sweet  Corn 

Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  came  today,  and  I  want 
to  sit  right  down  and  write  my  objection 
to  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  figures  on  page 
1450.  I  don’t  object  to  his  items  given 
for  expenses,  nor  to  adding  rent  of  land 
and  charge  for  managing  same,  but  don’t 
put  more  overhead  charges  in  when  you 
figure  horse  power  and  labor  as  you  have. 
The  man  whose  team  you  hire  houses  and 
feeds  them  on  $7  per  day,  if  you  can’t 
better  hire  him  altogether.  Before  giving 
us  any  more  on  overhead  charges  (which 
are  interesting,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
see  them),  why  not  figure  one  way  or 
other?  Either  figure,  liorse  power  and 
labor  on  what  it  costs  you,  or  what  the 
other  fellow  charges.  The  way  you  figure 
your  horses  at  .$7  for  200  days  is  $1,400, 
not  bad.  I’ll  let  a  team  for  that  and  pro¬ 
vide  plow,  harrow,  etc.,  and  driver.  I'm  a 
“back-to-the-lander.”  I  came  on  a  run¬ 
down  farm  six  years  ago  with  very  little 
capital,  and  have  no  kick.  I’m  a  believer 
in  the  farmer  getting  cost  and  percentage, 
but  figure  cost  right.  GEORGE  TIIORNE. 

New  Jersey. 

The  figures  relative  to  the  sweet  corn 
patch  seem  wrong  to  me,  possibly  because 
my.  farming  was  done  so  many  years 
ago  that  we  did  not  then  know  how  to 
put  the  time  on  an  acre  that  can  now 
be  used  up  in  that  interesting  and  health- 
giving  employment,  following  the  plow. 

The  following  statement  is  from  mem¬ 
ory,  of  the  amount  of  time  normally 
chargeable  to  the  production  of  an  acre 
of  corn  in  the  corn  country,  40  years  ago : 

Breaking,  raking  and  burning  stalk*  .10 

Blowing  . . . 33 

Marking  . 05 

Planting  . 06 

Cultivating — three  times . 50 

$1.04 

These  figures  were  frequently  varied  by 
pursuing  different  methods.  “Listing” 
saved  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  work,  as 
it  did  in  one  operation — .12  day  per  acre 
— plowing,  marking  and  planting.  It 


expect  to  feed  more  cattle  this  Winter 
than  last.  j.  s. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  is  not  as  large  a  seeding  in  rye 
in  this  section  as  compared  with  other 
years.  Rye  in  this  section  has  been  lower¬ 
ing  for  the  last  five  years,  farmers  are 
raising  wheat  instead.  About  the  same 
number  of  cattle  will  be  fed  this  Winter, 
1  might  say  about  one-third  more.  ii.  s. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  will  not  be  the  rye  acreage  of 
former  years  the  way  prospects  look  now. 
A  great  many  are  short  of  help,  rye  straw 
is  not  selling  for  a  good  price,  and  rye 
is  selling  for  $1.30  per  bu.  So  take  the 
average  yield  it  is  not  a  great  paying  crop. 
There  is  quite  an  acreage  being  planted  to 
plow  under  in  the  Spring  for  green 
manure.  There  will  be  quite  a  number 


Various  Crops 


September  pigs,  pair,  $12;  pigs  in  gen- 
oral,  cwt..,  $18.50;  wheat,  bu..  $2.10  at 
mill;  rye,  bu.,  $1.50;  bran,  $2.70  cwt.; 
oats,  bu.,  $1 ;  grasshoppers  destroyed 
crop ;  brown  middlings,  cwt.,  $3.15  at 
mill;  cornmeal,  $4.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
$7.50;  dairy  feed,  $3  to  $4;  ear  corn, 
bu.,  90c;  No.  2  yellow  shelled  corn,  bu., 
$2.25;  flour  middlings,  cwt..  $3.50.  Pota¬ 
toes  were  badly  struck  by  blight,  $3  bu. 
Sweet  corn,  doz.,  20c ;  onions,  bu.,  $2 ; 
tomatoes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25;  sqush,  lb., 
6c;  endive,  head,  5c;  string  beans,  lb., 
10c;  mushrooms,  lb.,  50c;  apples,  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3;  good-sized  pumpkins,  15c; 
cauliflower,  20c;  head  lettuce,  20c. 

Pennsylvania.  v  o.  B.  w. 

ITay,  Timothy,  $18  to  $22  per  ton ; 
clover,  $18;  wheat,  $2.16;  barley,  $1.25; 
rye,  $1.30;  grapes,  $100  ton;  apples, 
from  $3.25  to  $3  50  per  cwt. ;  butter,  52 
to  54c;  eggs,  55c.  Grapes  are  an  un¬ 
usually  good  crop  this  year,  and  the 


years,  with  a  nominal  price  of  80c  at 
mill,  and  one  for  sale.  Hay,  fair  crop, 
nominal  price.  The  Spring  here  was 
very  wet  up  to  May,  then  warm  and  quite 
dry,  and  the  Fall  so  far  is  warm  and 
vegetation  green ;  no  frost.  Silage  corn 
the  very  best  crop  known  here.  Apples 
scarcer  than  hens;’  teeth ;  worth  5c  apiece 
in  grocery  to  the  buyer.  j.  k.  h. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  corn,  wheat, 
oats  and  rye  are  the  main  crops.  Old 
corn  in  the  ear  is  bringing  75  to  9<)c, 
according  to  quality ;  wheat  $2.20  at  the 
mills.  Apples  are  bringing  $1.50  bu. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  w.  w. 

Following  an  unusually  wet  Spring  we 
had  an  extraordinarily  dry  Summer. 
Peas,  oats  and  Spring  wheat  mudded  in 
during  the  wet  days  of  April  and  May, 
baked  and  rusted  during  the  drought  of 
June  and  July,  and  made  poor  crops. 
Winter  wheat  a  smaller  acreage  than 
usual,  make  an  average  crop  of  good 
quality.  Corn,  both  silage  and  grain,  is 
good,  rather  above  the  average.  Potatoes 


Bunch  of  Turkeys  on  a  Canadian  Fruit  Farm 


should  be  remembered  that  no  farmer  of 
action  or  energy  expected  to  use  only  two 
horses.  Horses  were  cheap  and  horse  food 
was  cheaper.  Three  horses  were  a  neces¬ 
sity.  and  a  fourth  was  usually  kept  as  a 
reserve. 

An  active  man  expected  to  “make”  his 
crop  with  one  day’s  work  per  acre  and 
“gather”  it  with  another.  These  were 
for-sure  days !  No  “patent  time”  then. 
Did  we  work  from  “sun  to  sun?”  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  We  worked  like  fools :  we 
enjoyed  it.  Did  the  “dew” — that  bug¬ 
bear  of  farmers — bother  us?  No!  We 
went  to  work  in  the  cornfield  as  soon  as 
we  could  get  to  work  and  were  highly 
pleased  if  the  dew  was  on.  It  meant  the 
corn  was  growing  all  right.  In  those 
days  of  high-priced  money  a  man  was 
usually  priced  at  about  the  same  as  a 
good  two-horse  team,  and  the  two  could 
usually  be  had — outside  of  harvest — for 
$2.50  per  10-liour  day. 

Is  it  not  more  than  possible  that  those 
young  peach  trees  not  only  added  much 
to  the  time  consumed,  but  detracted  much 
from  the  yield?  Let  us  say — as  was  my 
custom  in  the  corn  country — that  720 
rods  of  row  makes  an  acre.  With  an 
ear  to  the  foot  there  is  well  on  to  12.000 
ears — let  us  say  10.000  to  the  acre.  These 
at  $2.75  would  bring  $275,  which  would 
leave  something  more  than  wages,  even 
after  a  fair  overhead  charge  and  "super¬ 
intendence.”  If  a  man  puts  in  1 V2  days 
plowing  an  acre  and  charges  $7  per  day 
for  his  time  he  must  think  those  that  pay 
him  can  stand  almost  anything — are  like 
the  Government.  w.  s.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 


Wheat  and  Rye  Reports 

The  wheat  crop  in  this  section  will  be 
larger  than  pre-war  years,  but  I  should 
say  about  10  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 
A  few  more  cattle  may  be  fed  this  Winter 
t ban  last.  n.  < .  a. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  average  of  wheat  will  be  about 
70  to<  SO  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop, 
about  the  former  amount  sown  before 
1018.  There  will  not  be  any  more  cattle 
fed  than  usual.  W.  11.  G. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  believe  there  is  about  20  per  cent 
more  wheat  seeded  this  Fall  than  last,  in 
my  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  farmers 


A 

of  cattle  fed  this  Winter ;  almost  every¬ 
one  has  lots  of  hay.  G.  11.  G. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  think  the  usual  amount  of  wheat 
sown  this  Fall.  This  year’s  crop  poor. 
The  usual  number  of  cattle  will  be  fed 
this  Winter.  There  are  not  many  fed  in 
this  town.  c.  F.  l’. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  wheat  seeding  this  Fall  will  aver¬ 
age  normal  in  this  vicinity.  There  are 
fewer  cattle  being  kept,  and  dealers  in 
livestock  claim  that  farmers  are  not  buy¬ 
ing  feeders  as  freely  as  usual.  Livestock, 
especially  swine,  is  on  the  increase. 
Tractors  gained  in  this  section  last 
Spring,  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  right 
at  the  plowing  and  planting  season. 

Monroe  C’o.,  N.  Y.  b.  v.  h. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  as  much  rye 
sown  here  this  Fall  as  usual,  and  there 
will  be  about  the  same  number  of  cows 
fed  as  in  former  years.  F.  F. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  acreage  in  wheat  seeding  this  Fall 
will  compare  favorably  with  former  years 
in  this  section.  Not  as  many  cattle  will 
be  fed  this  Winter.  Feed  is  too  high  to 
make  it  profitable.  •  C.  E.  D. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  acreage  of  wheat  is  more  than 
double  what  it  was  last  year  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  cattle'  to  be  fed  will 
be  about  the  same  as  usual.  T.  11.  w. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Should  judge  the  acreage  was  about 
the  same  as  last  year;  some  sown  the  first 
week  in  September  has  top  enough  to  go 
in  Winter  now.  but  does  not  look  very 
rugged  on  account  of  the  dry  weather.  It 
is  better  now,  as  we  have  had  frequent 
showers.  Some  are  still  sowing.  It  is 
surprising  that  the  farmers  are  putting 
out  as  much  as  they  have,  as  all  the  help 
tl  y  can  get  is  old  men  and  some  women. 
If  the  unions  keep  demanding  more  pay  I 
don’t  know  what  the  farmers  will  do.  It 
all  comes  out  of  the  producer.  Had  to 
pay  40  and  50  cents  an  hour  and  board, 
and  some  of  them  poor  help  at  that. 
Corn  is  the  best  crop  we  have  had  in 
three  years,  mostly  hard;  no  frost  yet. 
Potatoes,  good  quality  but  yield  very 
light.  Very  few  cattle  to  feed.  Young 
stock  has  been  bought  up  and  shipped  to 
slaughter  houses.  Meat  very  high,  steak 
40  cents  per  pound.  Beans  were  a  nice 
crop,  but  a  very  few  were  planted.  Ap¬ 
ples  very  scarce  and  quality  poor. 

Seneca  (5)..  N.  Y.  F.  D.  H. 

I  think  just  about  the  usual  amount  of 
wheat  will  be  sown.  Not  any  cattle  will 
be  fed  in  this  section  this  Winter. 

Lakeside.  N.  Y.  W.  W.  T. 


price  will  help  to  make  up  for  last  year’s 
failure.  Apples  are  a  very  short  crop  in 
our  county  this  year.  The  quality  of  the 
staple  crops  this  year  is  much  improved, 
due  to  careful  selection  of  seeds,  seed 
treatment,  spraying,  etc.  S.  Y. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  grew  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  field 
corn  and  other  truck,  and  asparagus, 
which  we  sold  at  retail,  having  two  ped¬ 
dling  wagons  out  nearly  every  day.  Beans 
(early)  brought  15c  per  qt, ;  later,  10c; 
asparagus  mostly  40c  per  bunch,  had 
about  5% acres,  wholesale,  about  100  doz. 
bunches,  $3.60  per  doz.;  carrots  and  beets, 
5c  per  bunch ;  corn.  60c  per  doz.,  for 
Evergreen.  45c  Golden  Bantam;  tomatoes, 
20c  per  qt.,  at  height  of  season  15c  per  qt. 

No.  2  wheat,  $2.10  per  bu.  at  ware¬ 
house  ;  hay.  baled,  $35  at  warehouse ; 
oats,  00c  bn. :  new  corn.  $1  bu..  basket 
ears  ("home  market).  Butter,  til)  to  80c 
per  lb. ;  milk.  4  per  cent,  40c  per  gal.  at 
wholesale,  or  14c  per  qt.  at  retail ;  eggs. 
55c  wholesale,  65c  retail.  Potatoes,  $2 
for  60  lbs.  or  65c  per  peck ;  tomatoes,  $1 
per  bu.  Westmoreland  has  become  a 
manufacturing  county,  dotted  with  coal 
mining  towns,  which  use  all  products  of 
farms  at  fair  prices,  and  farmers  are 
doing  well,  if  they  have  good  farms,  but 
on  thin  land  the  lime  and  labor  bills  eat 
up  all  the  profits.  And  many  such  farms, 
located  on  t  e  Anticlinal  ridges,  are  being 
cut  up  into  small  tracts  and  sold  to  mill 
and  factory  workers  (mostly  foreign 
born),  at'priees  ranging  from  $80  to  $200 
per  acre,  so  as  to  produce  less  grain  and 
live  stock,  and  more  garden  and  hen 
pr  ducts,  but  on  the  better  farms  the 
owners  are  holding  on,  using  tractors,  etc., 
and  fewer  hired  men.  Corn  best  crop  in 
25  years;  potatoes  poor  crop  and  rotting; 
wheat,  oats  and  rye,  average.  11.  b.  j. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 

T11  this  western  part  of  Crawford 
County,  l*a.,  milk  is  perhaps  tin'  leading 
product,  handled  by  the  Reick  Mc.Tunkin 
Co.,  the  Butler  Pure  Milk  Co.  and  the 
Mohawk  Co.,  the  first  two  companies  go¬ 
ing  to  Pittsburg  and  Butler.  Pa.,  and  the 
Mohawk  to  New  York  towns.  For  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  tin*  price  was  $3.25 
for  3.5  milk,  with  5c  added  or  subtracted 
for  each  point  up  or  down.  I  am  told 
(not  official)  that  the  price  for  October 
will  be  $3.(50.  This  is  delivered  at  the 
factory.  Ours  goes  to  Linesville,  four 
miles  away  from  farm.  The  company 
does  the  testing,  which  is  not  always  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Potatoes  and  buckwheat  are 
not  harvested  yet.  and  no  movement  of 
hay.  Wheat  was  a  fair  crop,  and  they 
allow  in  exchange  for  flour  82  10  per 
bushel,  with  $3.50  to  $3.(50  per  sack 
patent  flour.  Oats  were  the  poorest  in 


slightly  smaller  acreage,  much  replanted 
or  planted  late,  look  line ;  less  trouble 
from  bugs  and  blight  than  in  many  years. 
Some  rot  is  being  reported,  however. 
$1.50  to  $1.65  per  bu.  on  the  wholesale 
market  at  Buffalo.  Cauliflower,  of  which 
a  good  bit  is  grown  in  this  county,  is  a 
smaller  acreage,  but  a  better  quality  than 
average;  $1.50  to  $1.85  per  crate  of  one 
dozen  heads.  Cucumbers  and  pickles  are 
a  poorer  crop  and  later  than  usual  here; 
now  bringing  90c  to  $1.10  per  bu,  and  40 
to  65c  per  100  for  the  pickles.  Apples 
practically  a  complete  failure,  the  Buffalo 
market  buying  at  $2.25  to  $3.50.  as  to 
quality  and  variety :  Duchess,  Wealthy 
and  Snow  selling  readily.  Pears  are  also 
very  few  and  hardly  average  quality,  and 
prices  up  to  $4.50  for  Bartletts.  Eggs 
are  68c;  butter,  62c.  Hay,  which  made 
an  excellent  crop,  both  as  to  tonnage  and 
quality,  is  selling  from  $21  to  $26  per 
ton.  as  to  grade,  delivered  in  Buffalo. 
Buckwheat  is  late  and  looks  good,  if  frost 
holds  off  for  a  few  more  days.  Consider¬ 
able  dairying  hereabouts.  League  prices 
for  milk  and  dealers’  prices  for  grain. 
New  seeding  of  clover  is  looking  well. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  g.  t. 

Northeaster  today.  Corn  all  cut;  some 
wheat  up.  some  to  sow.  Corn  a  fairly 
good  crop;  wheat  and  oats  not  very  good  ; 
barley  good.  Early  potatoes  a  failure, 
also  apples;  late  potatoes  a  half  crop. 
Wheat,  No.  2.  $2.10;  oats,  62c;  barley, 
$1  25 ;  corn,  $2.10  per  cwt. ;  potatoes, 
83  60;  hay,  $19  to  $21;  fat  steers,  9  to 
12c;  hogs,  best,  $17.50;  lambs,  16c; 
sheep.  7  to  10c;  butter.  42c;  eggs.  45c. 
Our  shipping  association  is  returning  the 
farmers  some  profit.  No  building  being 
done;  material  out  of  reach.  A.  s.  c. 

De  Kalb  Co..  Iml. 

T  notice  in  the  Copper  Farmer  a  man 
out  in  Washington  Co..  Iowa,  writing  to 
the  paper,  said  he  raised  60  tons  of  clover 
hay  on  five  acres.  Land  is  worth  on  the 
average  in  this  county  $400  per  acre.  We 
can  beat  this  here  in  New  York  State.  I 
raised  two  tons  to  the  acre  on  land  that 
was  bought  for  $25  per  acre.  One  of  my 
neighbors  raised  on  six  acres  of  land  24 
tons  of  weighed  lmy.  People  out  West 
think  the  land  here  in  New  York  State  is 
all  worn  out.  One  neighbor  rented  farm 
for  $200.  planted  l;lt  acres  to  potatoes, 
raised  350  bu.,  sold  500  bu.  for  $1  per  bu., 
paid  his  rent,  had  $100  left  and  50  bu.  of 
potatoes.  Besides  this  he  pastured  20 
head  of  cattle  on  this  farm  and  cut  50 
tons  of  hay.  Can  you  rent  a  farm  of  250 
acres  in  Iowa  that  will  pay  the  rent  from 
1%  acres?  It  is  not  uncommon  here  to 
get  enough  on  two  or  three  acres  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  money  invested  iii 
$5,000  farm.  '  c.  W.  Y 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y„ 
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Just  what  Do  They  Offer? 

Changing  Conditions. — For  tlie  last 
few  years  I  have  read  quite  a  little  about 
how  agriculture  and  country  life  have  de¬ 
generated  in  the  East ;  and  as  I  have  al- 
ways  lived  in  New  England.  I  haA-e  had 
chances  to  see  some  of  the  results.  There 
have  been  such  changes  in  some  parts  of 
this  section  that  it  is  impossible  for  one 
of  the  younger  generation  to  realize  how 
the  people  farmed  and  lived  40  or  60  years 
ago.  As  an  example :  In  one  town  in 
southeastern  Now  Hampshire  there  Avere 
less  than  half  a  dozen  school  children 
four  years  ago,  while  as  many  as  80  had 
attended  four  or  five  decades  ago.  This 
large  decrease  in  the  population  is  notice¬ 
able  in  all  rural  sections  of  the  Northeast, 
especially  in  towns  back  from  the  rail¬ 
roads.  A  large  decrease  in  the  average 
size  of  families,  and  the  vacating  of  many 
farms  are,  I  believe,  reasons  for  the 
smaller  number  of  people  found  in  these 
toAvns  now.  The  day  of  large  families 
seems  to  have  passed,  so  avc  shall  have 
t<>  consider  the  possibilities  of  repopulat¬ 
ing  the  idle  homesteads  of  the  rural  East. 

Old-time  Families. — Is  it  possible  to 
bring  back  to  the  New  England  hills  the 
conditions  that  existed  years  ago?  No, 
with  the  labor-saving  farming  machinery, 
and  the  higher  standard  of  living  of  this 
day.  it  is  very  undesirable,  and  in  fact 
absolutely  impossible.  A  farm  rather  less 
than  three  miles  from  the  center  of  Ncav 
Hampshire’s  fourth  largest  city  Avas 
pointed  out  to  me  last  Spring  as  the 
former  home  of  a  family  that  raised  17 
children.  I  discovered  the  land  was  rather 
sandy,  and  badly  run  out.  I  should  not 
care  to  make  a  living  on  it.  to  say  nothing 
of  bringing  up  a  family.  It  could  be  had 
for  about  .$2,000.  aud  contained  between 


the  barn ;  I  Avas  told  that  the  person  who 
formerly  lived  there  had  got  into  debt 
with  the  farm  as  security,  and  that  he 
had  to  leave  it  rather  suddenly. 

Another  Case. — Before  leaving  this 
city  I  Avish  to  tell  a  little  about  another 
place  nearer  the  city  than  the  others,  but 
in  much  worse  shape.  The  house  Avas 
but  seven  minutes’  Avalk  from  the  car  line, 
Avhile  most  of  the  land  lay  along  another 
road  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
city.  Around  the  house  Avas  a  high,  dry 
ridge,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  easy 
way  to  get  Avater,  although  there  was 
plenty  on  the  loAver  ground  375  ft.  away. 
A  deep  avcII  had  been  dug  30  years  ago, 
when  the  house  Avas  built,  but  it  Avas  in 
such  a  condition  it  seemed  cheaper  to  go 
back  of  the  house  to  a  better  supply.  It 
was  impossible  to  get  electric  lights,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  the  same  Avith  the  tele¬ 
phone,  although  I  think  it  could  have  been 
had  by  paying  a  part  of  the  construction 
cost.  The  buildings  were  of  cheap  con¬ 
struction,  and  had  been  built  nearly  30 
years.  The  place  had  been  vacant  for 
several  years ;  the  house  leaked  badly,  and 
about  a  third  of  the  plaster  had  fallen. 
The  AvindoAvs  Avere  all  smashed,  as  might 
be  expected.  These  repairs  Avere  made 
before  the  family  moved  in.  but  the  barn, 
Avhich  leaked  badly,  Avas  not:  shingled  until 
the  next  Summer.  A  new  henhouse  Avas 


built  in  the  Fall  from  the  ruins  of  the 
old  one  and  a  feAv  other  boards. 

Run-down  Soil. — The  soil  varied 
greatly,  and  Avas  all  in  very  had  shape. 
All  the  tillage  was  in  sod,  and  I  Avas  told 
that  some  of  it  hadn’t  been  turned  over 
for  30  or  40  years.  Back  of  the  house 
it  was  quite  sandy  ;  this  piece  Avas  clut¬ 
tered  up  Avith  a  feAv  fruit  trees,  and  a  voav 
of  Avorthless  grapevines  through  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Below  this  it  went  quickly  through 
a  medium  loam  into  a  Avet.  heavy  soil, 
Avhich  made  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
tillage  of  the  farm.  Most  of  it  needed 
draining,  tAvo  low  spots  and  a  wandering 
brook  Avere  worthless  Avithout  drainage. 
It  could  all  be  tilled  easily,  and  would  be 
very  fertile  soil.  Away  back  from  the 
road  and  the  house  there  was  a  sidchill 
field  of  medium  soil  very  much  run  out. 
All  this  farm  Avas  badly  in  need  of  humus ; 
no  stock  of  any  amount  had  been  kept 
for  years.  About  two-tliirds  of  the  total 
area  Avas  in  Avoodland  fenced  for  pasture ; 
in  one  corner  there  were  about  65.000  ft. 
of  pine,  and  the  rest  Avas  mostly  covered 
Avith  medium-sized  hard  wood. 

A  Woman's  Investment. — A  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Avoman  purchased  this  place  in 
the  Fall,  and  paid  only  a  small  amount 
down,  having  20  years  to  finish  the  pay¬ 
ments.  She  had  a  son  interested  in 
farming.  He  went  there  the  next  Spring, 
and  planted  the  sandy  soil  near  the  house 
with  vegetables  and  a  few  strawberries 
for  the  local  market.  Using  only  wood 
ashes  and  commercial  fertilizer,  the  crop 
Avas  not  very  large.  Peas  did  the  best, 


and  seemed  to  sell  most  readily.  Late 
that  Fall  they  moved  in,  and  next  season 
the  son  put  in  over  four  acres  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  beans,  using  some  purchased 
manure  of  poor  quality.  The  wood  ashes 
used  the  year  before  seemed  to  help  this 
year’s  crop,  especially  the  peas.  They 
made  a  small  start  Avith  chickens,  and 
purchased  a  pair  of  little  soav  pigs.  A 
couple  of  cows  Avere  added,  but  they 
found  no  chance  to  sell  milk.  About 
this  time  the  Avoman  died,  and  the  son 
Avas  sick.  This  upset  all  plans,  and  after 
staying  there  during  the  Winter,  the  son 
decided  to  sell  out  and  Avork  elsewhere. 
•  They  had  cut  the  timber,  which  had  re¬ 
duced  the  debt  considerably.  They  have 
sold  part  of  the  land,  and  it  looks  now 
as  if  next  Spring  Avould  see  a  sale  for  the 
rest  at  a  price  that  Avill  let  them  out 
easily.  V.  <«s  this  project  a  success  or  a 
failure?  It  is  hard  to  tell.  All  farming 
costs  Avere  heavy,  and  the  crops  Avere 
j»oor.  due  to  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  land.  The  market  seemed  to  be  poor, 
except  for  peas  and  siveet  corn.  The  soil 
was  best  adapted  to  hay,  Avhile  the  son 
Avas  most  interested  in  fruit;  thus  it  is 
possible  to  see  that  they  might  not  always 
have  kept  the  place.  HoAvever,  it  is  not 
fully  reclaimed  uoav.  as  it  would  have 
been  if  they  had  continued  Avithout  mis¬ 
fortune.  EVERETT  L.  HALL. 

Massachusetts. 


Elderly  gentleman  (to  boy,  fishing)  : 
“Catch  anything,  sonny?”  Blase  Truant: 
“Nope;  but  I  expect  to  Avhen  I  get  home.” 
— Judge. 


natural  milker 


25  and  30  acres. 

A  Characteristic  Farm. — The  place 
next  beyond  interested  me  far  more,  and 
I  will  try  to  give  a  description  of  it  that 
will  enable  one  to  see  the  possibilities 
clearly.  The  farm  lies  along  the  State  liigli- 
Avay  from  Boston  to  the  White  Mountains, 
and  less  than  three  miles  from  the  local 
market.  It  was  plenty  large  enough  to 
keep  one  man  busy  the  year  round,  and  j 
give  employment  to  extra  help  during  the 
Summer  season.  There  was  a  large,  level 
field  of  good  soil,  with  a  few  apple  trees 
along  the  edge  of  the  highway,  aud  an¬ 
other  field  of  sandy  soil  that  seemed  to  be 
pretty  poor.  Although  the  house  aaris 
quite  old.  it  needed  very  little  repairing 
to  make  it  a  good  home.  A  30x60  ft. 
barn,  without  a  cellar.  Avas  set  up  just 
off  the  ground  on  a  brick  wall.  Almost 
none  of  the  shingles  Avere  left  on  the  roof, 
and  a  little  repairing  was  needed  around 
one  of  the  big  doors;  otherwise,  it  Avas  in 
good  shape  as  it  stood.  I  should  want  to 
remodel  the  inside,  aud  put  in  more  win- 
doAvs,  but  that  Avould  not  be  absolutely 
necessary.  There  were  also  two  large 
sheds  that  were  in  good  repair,  except 
that  the  foundation  Avas  about  half  fallen 
in  on  each,  but  the  buildings  were  still 
standing  fairly  true.  Tflht.  Avith  the  had 
roof  on  the  barn,  made  the  place  look 
pietty  seedy.  These  three  buildings 
seemed  of  a  newer  construction  than  the 
house.  I  didn’t  inquire  A'ery  deeply  into 
the  matter,  but  there  seemed  to  be  plenty  : 
of.  water  close  to  the  buildings.  It  would 
appeal*  that  this  had  been  a  Aery  good 
farm  once,  and  one  would  wonder  Avhy 
it  had  been  allowed  to  go  .so.  I  found 
that  the  owner  had  died,  and  left  it  to 
his  son,  who  lived  on  another  place  near¬ 
by.  He  didn’t  Avant  to  sell  because  he 
avus  cutting  the  hay  each  year,  aud  feed¬ 
ing  it  out  at  home,  Avhich  explained  the 
run-down  fields.  After  his  buildings  are 
entirely  ruined,  and  his  land  so  poor  it 
Avill  bear  no  crop,  he  may  discover  lie  has 
been  getting  pretty  expensive  hay.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  A’ogetables  and  small  fruits 
would  pay  well  there,  as  there  would  be 
a  good  market  at  the  door  for  many 
things  of  that  nature.  Poultry  through 
the  Summer,  aud  pork  in  the  Fall,  could 
easily  be  sold  after  the  place  became 


Alternates,  Like  Milking  With  Hands 


A  Great  Time  Saver 

Dear  Sirs: — 

I  have  had  8  months'  expe¬ 
rience  with  THE  UNIVERSAL 
MILKING  MACHINE.  I  find 
it  very  easy  to  operate ,  a  great  time 
saver  and  far  cleaner  than  hand 
milking.  The  parts  are  easily 
cleaned  with  soap  and  hot  water 
and  by  using  a  solution  of  B.  K. 
are  kept  sanitary  all  the  time. 

Very  truly  yours , 

O.  H.  KOCH 
Beaver  Dam ,  Wisconsin 


For  Six  or  Six  Hundred  Cows 
Time  and  Money  Saved 

Whether  the  herd  numbers  six  or  six  hundred, 
milking  time  comes  ’round  twice  a  day.  And  they  all 
have  to  be  milked  730  times  a  year. 

Milking  takes  time,  hours  by  hand,  but  only  min¬ 
utes  with  the  Universal. 

The  Universal  Natural  Milker  is  a  big  time  and 
money  saver.  Many  find  it  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  keeping  ahead  of  rising  costs.  It  increases  profits 
also. 

A  boy  or  a  girl  of  twelve  can  operate  two  double 
units,  milking  four  cows  at  once  and  do  the  work  of 
three  men  in  one-third  the  time. 

Nature’s  own  method  is  imitated.  While  two  teats 
are  being  milked,  two  are  being  massaged.  The  flow 
of  milk  is  stimulated  and  cows  frequently  give  more 
milk  by  this  comfortable,  mechanical  process. 

Universal  is  easy  to  clean  and  more  sanitary  to 
use.  Once  you  have  used  a  Universal  you  would  not 
do  without  one. 

See  our  nearest  dealer  or  write  us  for  catalog. 


known. 

A  Deserted  Home. — Six  miles  the 
other  side  of  this  city  there  was  another 
vacant  farm  that  had  good  buildings,  and 
a  fairly  good  field.  A  pile  of  manure 
lay  right  AA’hore  it  had  been  shoveled  from 


The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co., 

611  Mound  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  3,  1919. 


These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  covers  the  qualities  on  hand  at 
the  time.  The  best  grade  of  most  fruits 
and  vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on 
sale  one  week  may  be  much  better  or 
poorer  than  next  week's  offerings,  so  that 
a  lower  top  price  on  such  products  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  lower  general  mar¬ 
ket.  This  does  not  apply  to  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs,  which  are  more  thoroughly 
standardized. 

milk  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  October,  $3.11  per  1  (X) 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3.  Retail  prices  for  bot¬ 
tled  milk  are:  Grade  A,  18c;  Grade  B. 
10c. 


Putter. 


The  heavy  advance  in  prices  lias  been 
checked,  and  top  grades  of  creamery  have 
settled  down  a  little  under  last  week's 
figures.  Storage  is  moving  out  a  little 
more  freely  at  a  range  of  57  to  00c. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  65  @  65^ 

Good  to  Choice  .  57  <a  H2 

Lower  Grades .  49  a  54 

City  made .  45  @  49 

Hairy,  best  .  t;3  @  B4 

Common  to  Rood  .  46  @  54 

Packing  Stock .  4:1  @  47 


CHEESE. 

The  market  is  generally  firm,  both  here 
and  in  producing  sections.  Business  is 
light,  but  supplies  so  moderate  that  there 
is  no  disposition  to  cut  prices. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  3t  e>  31Lt 

Good  to  choice .  29  @  soli, 

Sklmi,  best .  21  @  ?i 

Fair  to  good .  14  @  16 


EGGS. 

Receipts  are  larger  and  prices  slightly 
lower  except  on  nearby  white,  which  are 
very  scarce. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  85 

Medium  to  good .  .  75 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  72 

Common  to  good .  60 

Gathered,  best,  white .  NO 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  60 

Lower  grades .  45 

Storage . . . . .  46 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steer* . . . 11  00 

B all*  ...a..................... 6  00 

Cows .  4  00 

Calves.  prime  veal,  100  lb* .  22  00 

Culls . 10  00 

Hobs . 15  00 

Sheep.  100  lb* . 6  00 

Lambs  . 14  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Arrivals  heavy  and  market  strong  on 
desirable  fowls,  which  are  proportionately 
scarce.  Chickens  in  some  surplus  anil 
lower.  Sales  are  reported  at :  Fowls,  28 
to  33c ;  chickens,  27  to  29c ;  turkeys.  26 
to  30c ;  ducks,  35  to  45c ;  geese,  22  to  25c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  lb .  35  9  45 

•  Ick.tns  oln.>«  .  .  42  0t  43 

Fair  to  Good .  34  (i  40 

Broilers,  lb .  42  w  48 

Fowls .  33  @  38 

Boosters .  21  9  22 

Ducks  .  37  9  38 

Squabs,  dot  .  .  2  00  @  8  50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

The  hot,  sticky  weather  has  been  so 
unfavorable  that  many  calves  have  ar¬ 
rived  in  damaged  condition.  Good  to 
choice  grades  have  sold  at  30  to  34c ; 
lower  qualities,  IS  to  25c.  Dressed  pigs, 
100  to  150  lbs.,  have  brought  23  to  25c. 

CHESTNUTS. 

The  market  started  with  some  culti¬ 
vated  nuts,  which  sold  up  to  $12  per  bu., 
and  the  first  supplies  of  wild  brought  near 
this  figure.  Receipts  are  larger,  and  $6 
to  $9  about  the  top. 

HONEY 

A  little  comb  honey  is  ou  band,  whole¬ 
saling  mainly  30  to  35c.  Extracted  brings 
$1.50  to  $2  per  gallon. 

BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lb*. ...  . 10  50  91125 

Poa .  700  ®800 

Medium  .  7  00  9  8  00 

Bed  Kidney . 10  50  913  75 

White  Kidney, . 12  23  912  50 

Yellow  Eye .  7  00  9  7  25 

Lima.  California .  .  .14  00  914  50 


9  86 

9  80 

9  73 

9  69 

9  82 

9  67 

9  55 

9  53 


@17  50 
9  8  50 
9  9  00 
@25  00 
@17  00 
@18  75 
@  9  U0 
ia'16  00 


FRUITS. 

Apples  in  larger  supply,  including  a  lot 
of  windfalls  and  seconds,  which  bring 
around  $1.50  per  bbl.  Choice  hand¬ 
picked  and  standard  varieties  remain  at 
the  former  high  figure.  The  top  price  is 
for  McIntosh,  with  best  Wealthy-  close  to 
it. 


Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl . 

Fall  Pippins . 

Twenty  Ounce . . 

Oldenburg . 

Wolf  Klver . . . 

Greening . 

Gravenstein . 

McIntosh . . 

Jonathun . 

Windfalls . . . . 

Pears.  Anjou,  bbl...,  . 

Seckel,  bbl . 

Oranges,  box  . . . '. . . . . 

Lemons,  box  . 

Grape  Fruit . 

Pineapples.  36s  to  30s . 

Mnskmelons.  bu.  . . 

Cranberries,  bbl  . 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . 

Beets,  bbl . . . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage— bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions.  100  lbs . .  . 

String  Beans  bU . 


4  00 

5  00 

4  00 

5  00 

3  00 

4  60 
4  00 
4  50 

4  IHI 
1  110 
■;  no 

li  00 

6  00 
0  50 

5  0(1 
4  50 
2  00 
7  00 

50 
1  00 


4  50 
3  CO 
75 
2  00 

1  50 
1  00 

50 

2  00 

150 


@  8  50 
@  6  50 
fij  7  00 
9  7  00 
9  6  50 
o>  7  00 
9  7  50 
@  9  00 
(si  7  50 
(«  1  75 
@  7  00 
m  12  00 
(d  8  50 
<t  9  50 
9  8  50 
8*  7  50 
<»  :i  oo 
@  8  50 
9  70 

9  I  25 


@  5  50 

9  4  00 
@  F75 
@  2  50 
9  2  50 
@  1  75 
9  1  25 
9  4  00 
9  1  50 


Squash,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  50 

Egg  Plants,  bo .  1  00  @2  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  I  00  «s  175 

Okra,  bu .  1  50  9  2  75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  50  9  3  00 

Peas.  bu.  but .  1  50  @  5  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  1  50  9  3  00 

bu-bkt .  2  00  9  3  25 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  .  1  00  9  2  OO 

Sweet  Corn,  100  ears .  1  OO  9  2  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  00  9  6  00 

Peppers,  bbl .  1  50  9  2  50 

Romaine,  bu .  50  9  l  25 

Mushrooms,  lb .  <25  9  80 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

liar.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  32  00  @33  00 

No.  2 .  29  oo  @31  00 

No.  3  .  26  00  @28  00 

Shipping .  :  2oo  @25  00 

Closer. mixed .  .  .  3100  @3100 

Straw.  Kye .  14  00  @16  00 


Philadelphia  Markets 


BUTTER. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  offerings  con¬ 
sisted  of  "firsts.”  which  were  dull  and  ir¬ 
regular  in  value.  Prints  were  in  small 
supply  and  steady.  Fresh,  solid-packed 
creamery,  fancy,  high-scoring  goods,  6 6^4 
to  68 y>x e,  the  latter  for  jobbing  sales; 
extra,  6514c:  extra  firsts,  62  to  65c; 
firsts,  55  to  59c :  seconds,  51  to  54c ; 
ladle-packed,  as  to  quality,  46  to  48c; 
packing  stock,  44  to  46c ;  fancy  brands 
of  near-by  prints  were  jobbing  at  72  to 
74c;  good  to  choice,  64  to  71c;  fair,  58 
to  62c. 

EGGS. 

Strictly  fine  eggs  ruled  firm.  Near-by 
firsts.  $19.20  per  case ;  cur  rent  receipts, 
$17.40  to  $18.60;  Western  extra  firsts, 
$19.20  per  case;  firsts.  $18  to  $18.60; 
seconds,  $16.20  to  $17.10;  fancy  carefully 
selected  candled  eggs  were  jobbing  at  71 
to  73c  per  dozen. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  the  He¬ 
brew  Feast  of  Tabernacles  holidays. 
Fowls  were  higher.  Fowls,  as  to  quality, 
28  to  34c;  chickens,  as  to  quality.  25  to 
30c :  roosters.  23  to  24c.  Ducks.  White 
Peking,  30c;  Indian  Runners.  27  to  29c. 
Pigeons,  old.  per  pair,  .‘It)  to  35c;  voung, 
per  pair,  25  to  28c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Receipts  moderate  and  values  were  well 
maintained  on  fine  stock  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions.  Demand  was  fairly  active.  Fowls, 
fresh  killed,  dry  picked,  in  boxes :  Weigh¬ 
ing  4  lbs.  and  over  apiece.  39c;  weighing 
314  lbs.,  31  to  33c;  weighing  3  lbs..  27 
to  29c :  smaller  sizes,  24  to  26c.  Fowls, 
fresh  killed,  in  barrels,  dry  picked: 
Weighing  4  lbs.  and  over  apiece.  38c ; 
weighing  3%  lbs.,  30  to  32c;  weighing  3 
lbs..  26  to  27c :  smaller  sizes,  23  to  25<*. 
Old  roosters,  dry  picked.  24c.  Broilers. 
Jersey,  ice  packed.  40  to  48c:  other  near¬ 
by,  ice  packed,  36  to  38c;  ordinary  to 
good,  30  to  3oo.  Broilers,  Western,  ice 
packed,  weighing  1*4  ro  2  lbs.  apiece.  35 
to  36c.  Chickens,  Western,  ice  packed, 
weighing  2%  to  2%  lbs.  apiece,  28  to  30c. 


Cranberries  were  more  freely  off 
and  weaker.  Cantaloupes  .weaker. 


oecttei,  per  DU..  iKLDG  to  5>4.T.>.  Oi 
Concord,  per  pony  basket.  23  to 
Niagara,  per  pony  basket.  22c.  Le 
per  box.  $2.65  to  7.35.  Oranges, 
fornia,  per  box.  $2.35  to  $7. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  onions  and  cabbage  were  more 
freley  offered  and  easier,  with  demand 
only  moderate.  White  potatoes,  uear-bv, 
per  basket:  No.  1,  90o  to  $1.15:  lower 
grades,  50  to  65c ;  Pennsylvania,  per 
cwt..  $2.50  to  $2.90.  Sweet  potatoes : 
Southern.  No.  1.  per  bbl..  $3  to  $3  25* 
2,  $2  to  $2.25;  Jersey,  per  basket’. 
S.jc  to  $1.  Cabbage,  New  Jersey,  per 
basket,  40  to  75c;  New  York,  domestic, 
ner  ton  $25  to  $30;  Danish,  per  ton, 
•>•*2  to  «,  >0.  Onions.  New  Jersev,  per  bu 
hamper,  $1  to  $2 ;  per  100-lb.  sacks.  $2.50 


Corn  very  good,  both  for  silage  and 
earing.  Oats  are  running  about  25  bu. 
per  acre.  Buckwheat,  some  pieces  fairly 
S°od,  others  very  poor.  Oue  man  sold 
only  4L  bu.  from  five  acre**.  Potatoes 
about  normal  yield,  but  rotting  badly, 
some  claiming  only  50  per  cent  rot.  Ap¬ 
ples  very  scarce,  except  very  few  orchards 
that  were  well  protected.  One  of  our 
neighbors  reports  $108.85  from  one  tree, 
which  I  think  by  description  of  apple  is 
the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  Plums  and 
cherries,  none :  grapes  and  pears,  very 
good.  The  hay  crop  on  new  meadows  was 
about  normal,  while  old  meadows  were 
very  poor.  Corn,  at  mill,  $3.80  per  100 
lbs.:  oats,  90c  bu. ;  potatoes,  $1.60:  buck¬ 
wheat.  $1.75 :  apples,  about  $2  bu. ;  but¬ 
ter.  55  to  60c :  eggs.  60*- ;  milk  at  League 
prices.  Pears  bring  from  $1.75  to  $6.50 
per  bu. ;  grapes.  $1.50  to  $3.  Although 
the  season  has  been  extremely  wet  the 
farmers  are  getting  along  well  with  their 
work :  some  thrashing  to  do  vet.  Our 
first  killing  frost  came  on  Sept.  25.  Nearly 
all  corn  was  cut.  we  arc  getting  quite 
a  number  of  foreign  people  in  our  section. 
They  seem  to  get  along  very  well  after 
getting  our  mode  of  farming.  They  are 
mostly  Polish  people  and  very  iudus- 
triows-  C.  M.  K. 

\\  ayne  Co.,  Pa. 


Right  and  Wrong 
Methods  in 

Farming 


A  farmer  raised  90 
bushels  of  corn  per 
acre;  his  neighbor 
across  the  road  got 
only  25  bushels  per 
acre.  Climate  and 
rainfall  were  the 
same.  The  difference 
in  yield  was  the  result 
of  different  methods 
used  in  seeding,  in 
preparing  the  soil,  in 
harvesting.  One  man 
adopted  the  newest 
and  most  successful 
discoveriesof  farming 
authorities  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The 
unsuccessful  farmer 
depended  entirely  on 
his  own  experience. 


Right  and  Wrong 
Farming  Methods 


—the  simplest  ways  to  cut  down  on  labor 
—the  most  approved  methods  of  vitalizing  your  soil 
— thesoundest  principles  of  improving  thedairy  herd 
—the  experts’  discoveries  for  growing  record  crops 
—the  practical  methods  of  increasing  stock  profits 
—the  most  advantageous  marketing  plans. 

Told  by  over  100  of  America's 
Greatest  Farming  Authorities 

A  thousand  and  one  new  farming  discoveries  have 
been  made  by  men  who  are  revolutionizing  crop  and 
livestock  results.  These  new  ideas  are  quickly  re¬ 
claiming  soils  formerly  thought  hopeless;  are  securing 
startling  butter  fat  production;  are  forcing  hogs  to 
market  earlier  and  bigger  on  less  feed;  are  doubling  and 
trebling  farming  profits  in  every  climate  and  locality; 
are  cutting  down  labor  needs  by  saving  work  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  ways.  A  nd  now  these  secrets 
have  been  made  public. 


The  Discoveries  of  Specialists 

Just  as  we  have  the  physician  who  specializes  on 
one  particular  branch  of  medicine,  so  we  have  the 
farmer  who  specializes  on  one  particular  branch  of 
farming.  At  an  expense  of  over  $50,000  for  editorial 
material  alone,  the  successful  farming  experiences 
of  recognized  authorities  and  specialists  in  all  parts 

of  the  country  have  been  collected  and  placed  within  the  covers 
of  Farm  Knowledge.  Never  before  has  a  work  of  this  scope  and 
value  been  produced.  Farm  Knowledge  contains  the  results  of 
actual  experience  in  improving  methods  and  increasing  profits; 
it  was  specially  written  in  interesting  and  easy-to-understand 
language.  Up-to-the-minute  in  every  way,  yet  it  upholds  every 
method  that  has  proved  its  merit. 


The  Secret  at 
Success  in 


Booklet  Explains  All 

Farm  Knowledge  contains 
over  2,000pages  andover3.000 
illustrations.  We  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  special  booklet,  ‘*The 
Secret  of  Success  in  Farm¬ 
ing.”  which  shows  the  com¬ 
plete  list  of  contents,  names 
of  authors  and  sample  pages. 
Every  one  interested  in  farm¬ 
ing  should  send  for  a  copy  of 
this  free  booklet.  Mail  coup¬ 
on,  postal  or  letter. 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  *CO. 

Dept.  6630-  R  Chicago,  II L 


I  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  6630- R  Chicago.  I1L 

.  Please  send  me  your  free  booket,  "The  Secret  of  Success  in  Farm- 
1  ing,”  illustrating  and  describing  Farm  Knowledge. 

I 

|  Name  _ _ _ _ _ 


Post  Office  . 


‘  K.F.D. 

|  No. _ 


Pox 

No 


.  State— 


■  Street  and  No.. 


Great  Hog  Profits 

JSSQKcallon 

/Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

f  Cuts  your  feeding  costs.  Have  bigger 

idy  I 


feeding 

pigs,  fatter  hogs.  Get  them  ready  lor 
market  In  far  less  time.  You  can  do  it. 

Prove  at  our  risk  that  Milkoline  is  the 
surest  farm  money  maker  known. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Offer  MJAff™ 

barrel,  or  a  barrel.  Take  30  days — feed  half  to  your 
hogs  and  poultry.  If  not  absolutely  satisfied  return 
the  unused  part  and  we  will  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  ua — no  charge  for  the  half  you  used. 

Milknlino  has  a  base  of  Pure  Modified  Butter- 
UU1AU11U6  milk  to  which  essential  fats  and 
acids  are  added.  Milkoline  comes  in  condensed  form. 
Will  keep  indefinitely  in  any  cliimate.  Will  not 
mould,  eour  or  rot.  Flies  will  not  come  near  it. 

9*»  a  £al!nn  *’or  fading  mix  one  part  Milkoline 
u  uullUll  xvitlx  50  parts  of  water  or  swill  and 
feed  with  your  usual  grain  feeds.  It  helps  keep  hogs 
healthy,  their  appetites  keen  and  makes  more  pork 
per  bushel  of  grain.  Stop  buying  buttermilk  of  un¬ 
certain  quality.  Use  Milkoline  and  vou  will  al¬ 
ways  be  sure  of  uniform  acidity,  and  at  a  cost  of 
2c  a  gallon  or  less  when  fed  as  directed.  Many 
users  say  Milkoline  saves  them  one-third  on  feed 
bills  because  it  makes  their  hogs  and  poultry  as¬ 
similate  all  their  feed. 

1  lllAQil  Prnlif  W.  H.  Graham,  Middleton, 
11vu/0  *1  Ulll  Mo.,  writes  that  he  got  an  ex¬ 
tra  $420  worth  of  pork  from  $30  worth  of  Milkoline 
in  a  sixty  day  feed.  Ho  made  an  actual  test  of  this 
lot  of  hogs  in  comparison  with  another  bunch.  We 
could  quote  hundreds  of  testimonials,  but  the  best 
proof  is  that  wo  legally  guarantee  Milkoline  to  be 
satisfactory  or  refund  your  money,  (you  are  the 
judge)  and  refer  you  to  S.  W.  Blvd.  Bank  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  Mo.,  and  R.  G.  Dunn  A  Co.  MILKOLINE 
I*  just  as  good  for  Poultry  as  for  Hogs. 

Order  from  Nearest  Dealer  or  Direct  from  this  Ad. 
Send  check  or  money  order  and  ask  for  free  book¬ 
let.  "Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market." 

5  Gals,  at  Creamery  $1.51)  per  gal . $7.50 

10  "  "  "  1.25  per  gal . 12.50 

15  "  "  "  1.10  per  gal . 16.50 

32  "  "  "  1.00  per  gal . 32.00 

55  "  “  •*  .90  per  gal . 49.50 

No  charge  for  kegs  or  barrels.  Prices  F.  O.  B. 
Nearest  Dealer  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO.  T&STSW.  B*ido«' 

Distributed  by : 

W.  J.  Blanchard,  880  Plymouth  St.,  Abhington,  Maas. 

Anderson  A  Scofield,  Flshkill,  N.  V. 

Frank  S.  Jones,  305  Lanvaio  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  ADD 
to  its  value— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Made  of 
the  best  cast  iron,  surface  very 
smooth,  extra  thick  bottom,  sim¬ 
ple,  quickly  understood,  convenient, 
nodipping  out, emptied  inone  minute. 
Water  jacket  prevents  burning. 
Keeps  live  stock  in  thrifty  condition. 


We  mAkeZS  six. sand  kinds 
of  stnefc  tosd  csok.rs. 


Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Slovss,  Wst.r  and  S t.sm 
Jaafcat  Kattl.s,  Hag  Seald.rs,  Caldrons,  .la. 

sr  Write  ua.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  free  earalogue  J. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  a  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia.  III. 


$90  Buys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2ja. 

OO  Light  running,  easy  cleaning, 
close  ekimmintf,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

Separators  are  guaranteed  a  life-time^  _ 
acamst  defecta  in  material  and  workman-- 
•hip.  Made  also  in  four  lancer  sizes  all  sold  on 

30  Days*  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their 
own  cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  tho 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  (.9J  l 

Ubaugh-Dover  Co.  2171  Marshall  BL  Chicago  ' 


uummmtmnttmmtiituiiHiiHniiimnuiunniitiiiiiniiiiitiiiiiiiiiMnimHtunititiititiititHiifr 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

FOR  HOGS 

Write  for  prices,  feed¬ 
ing  directions,  etc. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES,  PA. 

MMim$IIIIWWWIIIIMMMI»milimnMMtMMMMIIIIHtHUI>MII>mi»tMtH»Mai 


Mom'll  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Henyard 


Early  Layers  and  Early  Molters 

It  is  stated  that  the  late  molting  hen 
i>  the  good  layer,  and  it  is  also  stated 
thi-  pullets  laying  first  are  the  best  lay¬ 
ers.  Last  Spring  my  chicks  were  all  of 
one  age,  and  in  the  Fall  1  marked  those 
that  laid  first.  Now  I  find  many  of  those 
marked  are  early  molters.  One  scheme 
oi'  the  other  is  not  reliable,  or  perhaps 
both  are  faulty.  Who  knows?  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  hen  that  molts 
early  and  yet  lays  through  the  molt? 

Pennsylvania.  E.  R. 

This  is  a  very  good  question,  and  one 
which  will  require  considerably  more 
study  before  we  will  feel  that  we  know 
just  what  we  are  doing  in  every  case. 
We  know  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  early  laying  habit  denotes  a  good 
layer,  and  it  is  also  true  that  late  molting 
denotes  good  layers.  It  is  right  here  that 
many  a  novice  falls  down,  when  it  comes 
to  judging  fowls  for  egg  production,  by 
only  taking  into  consideration  one  or 
possibly  two  points,  while  it  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  fact  that  a  great  many  points 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
an  expert  would  venture  an  opinion  as 
to  the  laying  qualities  of  a  pullet  or  hen. 

A  good  layer  must  not  only  be  an  early 
layer,  but  she  must  also  be  a  late  Fall 
layer.  Some  hens  lay  right  through  the 
molt  and  keep  it  up  through  November 
and  December,  taking  a  rest  in  January 
or  February.  One  of  my  best  laying  pul-  , 
lets  in  the'  Fall  laid  2(1  eggs  during  the 
month  of  November.  She  laid  fairly  well 
the  rest  of  the  Winter,  and  then  wanted 
to  sit  at  frequent  intervals.  She  stopped* 
laying  entirely  and  molted  the  following 
August.  This  hen  proved  to  be  of  but 
little  value  during  the  second  year,  and 
was  sold  for  meat.  This  proves  that  the 
early  laying  pullet  does  not  always  make 
a  good  laying  hen.  so  we  must  take  into 
consideration  all  the  points  which  denote 
heavy  egg  production,  and  not  look  at 
only  one  or  two.  The  old  saying  that  “a 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing” 
certainly  proves  true  when  it  comes  to 
selecting  fowls  for  egg  production. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  mark  the 
pullets  that  are  laying  in  October.  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December,  and  then  keep  records 
of  these  same  birds  during  the  following 
Fall  months,  and  those  which  make  good 
at  both  ends  of  the  season  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  good  layers,  but  either  early 
laying  or  late  molting  alone  does  not 
prove  much  when  it  comes  to  selecting 
breeders  for  heavy  egg  production.  We 
always  sell  off  a  small  proportion  of  our 
early  layers  at  the  end  of  their  first  lay¬ 
ing  season,  when  it  is  possible  to  tell 
from  their  external  characteristics  about 
what  could  reasonably  be  expected  of 
them  during  the  next  year.  A  hen  that 
molts  early  and  lays  steadily  during  the  : 
Fall  would  have  to  make  a  pretty  poor 
record  the  remainder  of  the  season  to  dis¬ 
qualify  her  for  the  breeding  pen.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  discard  all 
early  molters  just  because  they  are  early 
molters.  If  they  stop  laying  in  August 
and  lay  on  fat  during  this  period  of 
course  they  should  not.  be  retained,  but 
there  are  many  conditions  which  may 
cause  a  good  layer  to  molt  early,  and  it 
is  up  to  the  good  judge  to  take  all  these 
points  and  conditions  into  consideration 
when  selecting  layers.  e.  S.  GREENE. 

T  should  say  the  fact  that  she  laid 
through  the  molt  is  not  proof  that  she  is 
the  best  layer  by  any  means,  although  it 
is  a  good  indication.  Again,  the  fact  that 
one  pullet  begins  to  lay  a  week  <>r  two 
weeks  ahead  of  another  is  no  proof  that 
she  is  the  best  layer.  It  again  is  a  good 
indication.  In  selecting  breeders  the 
trap-nest  Is  the  only  real  proof.  The 
pullet  that  lays  200  eggs  or  better  during 
her  pullet  year  and  comes  out  of  it  in 
good  healthy  condition,  active  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  is  a  good  breeder.  .. 

My  255-egg  hen,  that  won  third  indi¬ 
vidual  record  in  the  Mountain  Drove. 
Mo.,  laying  contest  in  1912-1913,  was  one 
of  the  first  in  her  pen  to  begin  to  lay.  and 
molted  to  a  considerable  extent  before 
-lie  stopped  laying,  which  was  rather  an  ' 
early  molt,  but  when  the  contest  ended 
and  she  was  shipped  home  she  weighed 
less  than  three  pounds,  but  the  most 
vigorous  and  active  thing  you  ever  saw. 
'This  weight  for  a  Duff  Wyandotte  is 
pretty  light.  Iler  second  year  she  molted 
in  July,  but  did  not  stop  laying  to  any 
extent,  and  molted  agaiii  the  last  of  De¬ 
cember.  I  kept  her  until  she  was  six 
years  old.  and  she  always  molted  early, 
but  also  laid  all  Winter.  Only  that  once 
did  she  molt  twice.  Therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  the  trap-nest  is  the  only  sure 
way  of  selecting  breeders  for.  another 
year,  along  with  good  judgment  in  select¬ 
ing  birds  of  good  vigor.  .T.  H.  clark. 


Carbolic  for  White  Diarrhcea 

I  see  so  much  about  the  white  diarrhoea 
that  I  am  compelled  to  write  to  you  of 
my  experience.  My  remedy  is  five  drops 
of  carbolic  acid  stirred  in  one  quart  of 
water.  Let  them  drink  soon  as  they  come 
off  the  nest,  do  not  wait  until  they  are 
sick  before  commencing  to  give  it.  and 
keep  on  giving  until  they  are  past  the 
diarrhoea  age.  It  did  well  for  me.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  success  anyone 
else  has.  H.  b.  n. 

New  Jersey. 

The  attempt  to  destroy  the  germs  of 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea  by  feeding  such 


antiseptics  as  carbolic  acid,  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate.  permanganate  of  potash,  etc.,  lias 
been  tried,  but  without  success.  If  it 
were  possible  to  disinfect  the  intestinal 
tract  without  destroying  the  bird,  this 
would  be  an  ideal  way  of  getting  rid  of 
a  number  of  diseases,  but,  unfortunately, 
most  efficient  germ  destroying  drugs  are 
destructive  of  higher  forms  of  life  also, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  give  them  in  suf¬ 
ficient  strength  to  accomplish  the  intended 
purpose  without  poisoning  the  animal  to 
which  they  are  given.  Five  drops  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  to  the  quart  of  water  would,  of 
Coarse,  be  a  very  weak  solution,  probably 
harmless  to  the  chicks,  but.  it  is  to  be 
feared,  equally  harmless  to  the  germs  in 
the  chick's  interior.  There  is  no  harm  in 
experimenting  with  these,  however,  if  one 
realizes  that  he  is  dealing  with  poisons 
and  must  stop  short  of  poisonous  doses. 

M.  B.  T>. 


Poultry  Feeding  Problems 

Would  you  ask  some  practical  hen- 
keeper  to  tell  me  what  l  should  have  to 
pay  per  head  for  the  feed  of  170  fowls — 
kept  only  for  our  own  table?  At  present 
my  man  tells  me  he  feeds: 

5  100  lb.  bags  scratch,  at  $3.60. .  .$18.25 


2  10O  lb.  bags  middlings,  at  $4.25-  $.50 
2  100  lb.  bags  cornmeal.  at  $4.60.  9.20 
2  100  lb.  bags  ground  oats,  at  $."..50  7.00 


2  10(*  lb.  bags  bran .  5.80 

Total  . $50.00 


About  30c  each  per  month. 

This  seems  a  very  excessive  sum.  I 
cannot  afford  it.  I  know  some  of  my 
neighbors  feed  4  lbs.  of  good  scratch  per 
month  to  each  bird,  and  they  seem  to  lay 
very  well  and  do  well — no  other  artificial 
food.  My  fowl  are  warmly  housed,  and. 
even  during  -the  day.  in  a  big  yard  and 
neighboring  field  and  garden.  The  hen¬ 
houses  are  kept  clean.  Can  l  not  get 
reasonable  results  it'  I  feed  with  scratch 
alone,  and  some  beef  scrap  during  cold 
weather?  w.  s.  u. 

( 'onnecticut. 

Your  fowls  are  eating  nearly  eight 
pounds  of  grain  each  per  month,  which 
appears  somewhat  excessive,  particularly 
if  they  are  of  the  lighter  breeds.  The 
variation  in  what  well-fed  hens  will  con¬ 
sume  in  different  docks  and  at  different 
times  is  so  great  that  it  is  hard  to  fix 
even  an  approximate  standard,  however. 
( >ne  thousand  hens  in  one  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  laying  contests,  and  1 1  different 
breeds  were  represented,  consumed  an 
average  amount  of  6.9  pounds  of  grain 
and  mash  each  per  month,  taking  the  year 
through.  One  pen  of  10  Plymouth  Docks 
ate  18  lbs.  in  one  week,  while  another  of 


October  is,  1919 

the  same  size  at  18  lbs.,  and  very  likely 
still  greater  variations  were  found.  A 
mixed  flock  of  Leghorns  of  my  own,  most 
of  them  being  young  pullets,  are  now  eat¬ 
ing  4.5  lbs.  each  per  month. 

Hens  cannot  be  expected  to  do  as  well 
where  no  ground  grain  and  meat  scrap 
is  fed.  though  yours  might  do  “reasonably 
well."  Your  mash  would  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  at  least  one-seventh  part 
of  beef  scrap,  and  the  beef  scrap  is  cost¬ 
ing  you  but  a  few  cents  per  hundred  more 
than  your  cornmeal.  Your  present  mash 
is  costing  you  $3.85  per  hundred  and  con¬ 
tains  but  a  trace  of  meat,  one  thirty-third 
part  by  weight.  By  rearranging  the  in¬ 
gredients  as  follows:  100  each  of  corn¬ 
meal.  wheat  middlings  and  beef  scrap,  and 
200  each  of  wheat  bran  and  ground  oats, 
it  would  contain  one-seventh  part  of  meat 
and  would  cost  four  cents  less  per  hun¬ 
dred,  using  the  prices  you  mention.  By 
keeping  this  mash  before  them,  dry  and  in 
hoppers,  and  feeding  scratch  grain  by 
hand  twice  daily.  I  should  expect  good 
results  from  good  young  hens,  and  with 
let  -  than  a  monthly  consumption  of  eight 
pounds  of  grain  each.  m.  it.  D. 


"Well.  Jock.”  said  the  laird  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Scottish  estate,  “you  are  getting  very 
bent.  Why  don't  you  stand  up  straight, 
like  me?"  "Eli,  sir."  said  Jock,  “ye  see 
that  field  of  wheat  over  there?  Week 
ye'll  notice  that  the  full  heads  hang  down 
and  the  empty  ones  stau’  right  up !" — 
Londou  Farm  aud  Home. 


REMEMBER,  going  through  the  moult  is  like  going  through  a 
,  long  spell  of  sickness.  To  force  out  the  old  quills  and  grow 
new  feathers  saps  a  hen’s  vitality. 

If  you  expect  your  hens  to  be  fall  producers  and  winter  layers, 
then  feed  them  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  during  and  after  the  moult. 


Dr.Hess  Poultry  Pan  a  ce  a 


will  start  your  pullets  and  moulted  hens  to  laying 

It  contains  Tonics  that  put  your  moulted  hens  in  fine  condition — Tonics 
that  tone  up  the  dormant  egg  organs — Iron  that  gives  a  moulted,  run-down 
hen  rich,  red  blood  and  a  red  comb.  It  contains  internal  antiseptics  that 
destroy  disease  germs  that  may  be  lurking  in  the  system.  No  disease 
where  Pan-a-ce-a  is  fed. 


It  brings  back  the  singing — it  brings  back  the  scratening — it  brings 
back  the  cackle.  That’s  when  you  get  eggs;  and  it’s  eggs  you 
want— fall  eggs,  winter  eggs — when  eggs  are  eggs. 


Feed  Pan-a-ce-a  to  all  your  poultry  to  make  and 
keep  them  healthy.  The  dealer  refunds  your 
money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed.  Tell  the  dealer 
how  many  fowls  you  have  and  he  will  tell  you 
what  sized  package  to  buy.  Always  buy 
Pan-a-ce-a  according  to  the  size  of  your 
flock.  30c,  75c  and  $1.50  packages.  25-lb. 
pail, $3.00;  100-lb.  drum,  $10.00.  Except 
in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse 
Killer  Kills  Lice 


ICILBF.RT  HESS,  M  D..D.V.  S. 


DR.  HESS 
STOCK  TONIC 

keeps  hogs  healthy, 
drives  out  worms 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  hel(T  at  Stores  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Stores,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
October  2,  1019: 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  31  U60 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 37  1122 

Glenhope  Farm.  Mass .  4'J  1699 

Jules  F.  Francals,  L.  I . 50  1887 

Laurel  Poultry  Farm,  Quebec  .  24  1797 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H .  17  1413 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario .  22  1228 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich .  35  1817 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y .  29  1474 

J.  U.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass .  31  1081 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y .  33  1391 

Ingleslde  Farm.  N.  Y .  35  1676 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Oregon  . ....  23  1186 

R.  L.  Smith,  Maine  .  19  1136 

II.  E.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Mass  .  17  1317 

WHITE  ROCKS 

8.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  M  ss . 

Chickatawbut  Farms  Mass . 

1).  8.  Vaughn,  R.  I . 

H.  A  Wilson,  N.  H . 

Holllston  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.... 

BUFF  ROCKS 


24 

31 

24 

6 

28 

12 


A.  A.  Hall,  Conn. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Beulah  Farm,  Ontario . 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria,  B.  C . 

Herbert  L  Warren,  Que.,  Canada 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm.  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn . 

Sbadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

Cook  &  Porter,  Mass . 

E.  Terry  Smith,  Conn . 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

Homer  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

Hopewell  Farms.  N.  J . 

Pleasantvllle  Farms,  N.  Y . 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  R.  I . 

Natick  Farm,  R.  1 . 

Pineorest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Harvey  A .  Drew,  N.J . . 

F,  W.  Cumpstone.  Conn . 

BLACK  RHINELANDERS 

A,  Schwarz,  Cal . .. . 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

Blue  AndaluslanClub  of  America, N.Y. 

OREOONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,Ore. . . . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

Robt.  C,  Ogle,  N.Y . 

8.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Edward  T.  Tonissen,  N.  Y . 

Meado wedge  Farm,  L.  1 . 

Kirknp  Bros,  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Exmore  Farms,  Pa . 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . . . 

W m.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn . . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

P.  G  Platt,  Pa . 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B  S.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.J . 

Westwood  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Side  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J  . 

R.  Lindsey  Ireland,  Ky . 

E  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . . 

J  W  Welch,  Neb . 

M.  T.  Lindsay,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thueseu,  Conn . 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . 

Tarbell  Farms.  N.  Y . . . 

Locust  Grove  Farm,  N.J . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

1).  Tancred,  Wash . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . . 

The  Yates  B’arm,  N.  Y . . . 

Herbert  O.  Maxbam.  R.  i .  ... 

W.  B.  Kieft,  111 . 

Kllwood  Newton,  Ccun . 

C.  S  Green,  N.J . 

Coleman  Miles,  Ill . 
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1372 

1397 

1576 

923 

1239 

1216 

1148 


1320 

1578 

1384 

1275 

1289 

1450 

1421 

1151 

1151 

1348 


1086 

8)3 

1239 


1618 
1104 
1 112 
964 
1129 
1740 
1548 
1488 
1351 
1692 


1527 

1152 


770 

1296 

996 


1385 

1374 

1610 

1457 

1447 

1540 

1758 

1470 

1394 

1668 

1306 
1492 
1550 
1569 
1125 
1469 
1577 
1289 
1342 
1480 
1537 
1387 
1511 
1459 
1329 
1479 
1646 
1529 
1663 
1727 
1784 

1307 
1497 
1334 
1151 
1653 
1559 

1417 
1156 

1308 

1418 
1616 
1708 
1404 
1056 
1465 
1148 
1130 
1080 
1348 


Total . 


2542  138991 


Balancing  Hen’s  Ration 

What  per  cent  of  a  laying  lien’s  ration 
should  consist  of  protein,  carbohydrates, 
fat,  dry  matter  and  fat?  I  have  read 
that  the  most  certain  way  to  make  a 
perfectly  balanced  poultry  ration  is  to 
consult  a  table  which  gives  the  number 
of  yolks  and  whites  per  100  lbs.  of  all 
whole  and  ground  grain  used  in  feeding 
poultry.  This  eliminates  the  necessity  of 
trying  to  work  out  a  properly  balanced 
ration  by  the  amount  of  protein,  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  etc.,  of  which  the  ration  should 
consist,  which  is  much  more  difficult. 
Where  can  I  obtain  this  table?  Where 
can  I  obtain  a  bulletin  on  the  subject  of 
molting,  or  a  bulletin  which  includes  this 
subject  among  others?  n.  E.  s. 

New  Yonk. 

A  good  ration  for  laying  liens  will  have 
a  nutritive  ratio  of  about  1  to  4.5,  that 
is,  there  will  be  one  pound  of  digestible 
crude  protein  to  '4%  lbs.  of  digestible 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  the  fat  being  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  2.25  before  being  added  to  the 


carbohydrates,  because  it  possesses  that 
many  times  the  heat  and  energy  produc¬ 
ing  power  of  carbohydrates.  If  the  sole 
use  of  the  food  given  was  to  produce 
yolks  and  whites  of  eggs  the  tables  yon 
mention  would  be  valuable.  As  it  is, 
however,  a  hen’s  food  has  other  functions 
to  perforin  before  eggs  are  made.  The 
hen’s  body  must  be  maintained  in  bulk 
and  the  heat  and  energy  required  for  her 
life  processes  must  be  provided  for.  These 
roquiremeuts  will  vary  with  her  age,  her 
environment  and  the  seasons.  It  would 
be  useless,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  make 
a  perfectly  balanced  ration  on  the  basis 
of  the  nutrients  contained  in  eggs.  If 
eggs  alone  were  fed.  thus  giving  all  the 
elements  used  in  their  making  in  the 
exact  proportions  in  which  they  occur, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  expecting 
extraordinary  results.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  “perfectly  balanced  ration” 
except  in  theory,  and  a  “well  balanced” 
ration,  or  one  containing  protein  and  car¬ 
bohydrates  in  suitable  proportions  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  hen  without  un¬ 
due  waste,  is  all  that  need  be  striven  for. 
Even  here  the  permissible  variation  is 
large,  and  one  need  not  tie  himself  down 
too  closely  to  the  tables.  I  know  of  no 
bulletin  devoted  to  the  subject  of  molt¬ 
ing.  You  will  find  this  spoken  of  in  most 
of  the  bulletins  or  treatises  devoted  to 
the  care  of  fowls.  Such  bulletins  are 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  and  the  various  State 
agricultural  colleges.  The  Agricultural 
College  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  send  you 
such  bulletins  upon  request.  M.  B.  D. 

Spring  Molting  Pullets 

My  pullets  molted  the  last  of  March 
and  first  of  April.  Is  it  ordinary  or  ex¬ 
traordinary?  What  does  it  mean? 

Minnesota.  f.  g.  m. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  very  early 
hatched  pullets  to  molt  in  late  Fall  or 
early  Winter  after  a  short  period  of  lay¬ 
ing,  though  the  molting  which  you  notice 
now  may  be  but  the  shedding  of  pullet 
feathers  preparatory  to  acquiring  a  more 
mature  coat.  Fall  molting  may  be  in¬ 
duced  also  by  sudden  changes  in  feeding 
or  care,  as,  for  instance,  the  bringing  in 
from  range  of  pullets  and  housing  them 
closely  Avhile  increasing  the  amount  or 
changing  the  character  of  their  food.  Nec¬ 
essary  changes  in  the  care  of  early 
hatched  pullets  should  be  made  gradually 
and  with  some  caution.  They  should  he 
gotten  into  their  "Winter  quarters  before 
they  have  commenced  to  lay,  if  possible, 
and  their  ration  should  not  he  suddenly 
changed  in  character,  particularly  by  add¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  meat  scrap.  Nei¬ 
ther,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  pullet 
ration  be  suddenly  decreased  in  amount 
or  relative  quantity  of  high  protein  food 
which  it  contains.  The  time  of  approach¬ 
ing  maturity  in  a  pullet’s  life  is  one  re¬ 
quiring  some  care  in  their  management  if 
they  are  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  development  of  their  reproductive 
functions.  m..b.  d. 


PRODUCTS  %  POULTRY 


,  Eggs!  , 

mmd  Healthy  > 
r  Chicks  !  —  How  ? 

Feed  your  poultry 

Mauser's  "Kwaxitv 
...  J  Meat  Scrap 

[Used  at  New  Jersey  Laying  Contest 

^  Farmers  Almanac 

\  Generous  Samples  of. 
v  Kwality"  Products, 

WRITC  TO-OAY. 

.MAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

^  .  ».iDept  365-  A 

JWNeWARK^ 


EGG-O-LATUM  SIB 


Single  Pheasants 
5  Hens,  1  Cock  (pen) 


Ring  Neck  Pheasants 

We  can  now  make  shipments  of  our 
birds.  They  will  lay  next  spring — are 
easy  to  raise  and  do  not  eat  one  half 
as  much  as  chickens.  These  birds  are 
not  subject  to  disease — are  hardyand 
unrelated.  You  can  sell  their  young 
and  eggs  at  good  prices — they  are 
much  more  profitable  than  chickens. 

S  6.00  Each 
30.00 

Genuine  Wild  Mallard  Ducks 

Guaranteed  to  be  from  nothing  but  genuine 
Wild  Trapped  stock— not  the  coarse  semi¬ 
wild  strain.  Will  lay  next  spring.  Fine 
eating — good  decoys — and  money  makers. 
Single  Ducks  or  Drakes  $  5.00  Each 
5  Ducks,  1  Drake  (pen)  25.00 

Bloomfield  Giant 
Bronze  Turkeys 

We  have  some  of  the  young  for  sale,  from 
our  wonderful  55  pound  tom  “  BLOOM¬ 
FIELD  KING.”  Why  not  buy  one  of  our 
fine  extra  toms  and  improve  your  Hock. 

Pullets .  815.00  Each 

Cockerels  •  •  20.00  to  $35.00  Each 

Hens .  20.00  Each 

Toms .  35.00  to  $50.00  Each 

We  are  accepting  orders  now  for  eggs  from  ourPheas- 
ants.  Wild  Mallard  Ducks.  Turkeys  and 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Chickens 
for  spring  delivery.  Order*  will  be  filled 
in  the  rotation  that  they  are  received. 

Bloomfield  Farms 

America's  Largest  Game  Farm 
1722  Penobscot  Bldg* 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Get  your  order  In  early  and 

send  check  with  it.  Send  iorX-7 
free  d  e  sc  riptive  booklet 
instructions.  *• 


It  costs  only  one  cent  per  dozen  eggs  to  use 
Egg.o.latum.  There  is  no  other  expense.  Eggs  FAR  6AI  F 
are  kept  in  carton  or  box  in  cellar.  Eggs  may  M 
be  boiled,  poached  or  tised  in  any  other  way, 
just  like  fresh  eggs.  Simply  rubbed  on  the 
eggs— a  dozen  per  minute.  A  50c.  jar  is . sufficient 
for  50  dozen  eggs.  At  Drug,  Seed  and  Poultry 
Supply  Stores  or  postpaid. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.  463,  OMAHA.  NEB. 


100  year-old  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  liens, Wyckoff 

Strain,  $2.00  each.  j.  M.  CASE.  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


Whits  Leghorn  Pullets  FVREsrnftRM:i^3BwTy.mNV'ij: 
Wanted— fowl*. 


U~E.  BIGELOW 


BELMAR,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-60  Colonies  Italian  Bees 


GARDINER,  N.Y. 

White  Buff.  Columbian 
Rocks,  White  Buff  Wv- 
andottes.  Buckeyes.  Black  Langshans,  Buff  Single 

»nd  Rosa  Comb  White  Leffhorns.  Buff  Sin*le  »nd  Ro»e  Comb  White 


Order  Quality  Stock  In 


ojacktai I  Japanese  Holt  and  Whita  Cochin  Bantams.  Grey 
Call,  White  Muscovy  and  Penciled  Runner  Ducka,  Toulouse  and  Bull 
Geese.  Pigeons  all  varieties. 


E.  P.  SHELMIOINE 


LORRAINE,  N.  Y 


50 April  Hatched R.l. RedPuIlets  ,  $2  apiece 

April  Hatched  Light  Brahma  Pallets. 
52.50  apiece.  50  Selected  White  Leghorn  Hens* 
51.40  apiece.  Martin’s  stock  White  Wyandotte 
cockerels.  53  apiece.  Paul  II.  Kuhl,  Copper  Hill  N  J 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Vibert's  trapne*ted  stock.  4  hans  and  1  cockerel,  115. 
Cockerels.  $5  each.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville.  N.Y. 

COR  SALE  SO  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROOK  HENS 

r about  through  moulting  and  in  the  pink  of  condition 
for  another  season’s  work.  Absolutely  healthy  Stand¬ 
ard  weight  and  will  make  a  foundation  dock  second  to 

none.  $60  for  th*  lot.  F.  ORRIS  REA.  34  R..  Si..  H.  A.d.nr,  Matt 

ISO  'Vhl‘e, LEGHORN  Ycarll.g  HENS.  Tjiurelton 
IVU  heavy-laying  (train,  $1.75  each,  or  $225  for  the 
lot.  Also  a  few  grand  April  and  May  hatched  White  Leg- 
horn  cockerels,  bred  from  son  of  a  h»*n  $3  each 

Guaranteed  good  healthy  stock.  WILLIHEZ  FARM.  Hilnidcl.  N.  J 


Few  Choice  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn  Cockerels  *m*h?Jd 

from  prize  winners.  6r.cni.rd  P.ullry  Yard.,  Silv.r  Creek,  N.  T. 

Barron’s  Whiio Wyandottes 

imported  direct  with  records.  E.  E.  LEWIS.  Atilicbm.  N.  T 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purpose* 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


200  Hatched  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

at  $2.60  each. 

March  hatched  cockerel*,  large,  active,  handsome, 
well-bred  birds,  at  $5and  up,  according  to  pedigree. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM.Msttituck,  N.Y. 

PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Stores,  Northern  American. 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  eggs  (5  birds) 

•  in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
j,  reports  from  customers.  Gen’ICir. 

FREE.  Most  Instructive  catalog  so 
7  *ar  Printetl  25c,  it  Is  returnable. 
1.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

Oockerels— Ringlei  Barrod  Rocks T,,OMPSOVS 

Either  light  or  dark".  Choice  breeding 


PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

WE  ARE  offering  at  attractive  prices  a  very 
fine  lot  of  early  hatched  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Breeding  Cockerels  of  the  same  blood  lines  as  our 
Vineland  PenSNo.  54  which  has  an  official  record 
of  2,168  eggs  at  the  end  of  the  47th  week  and 
which  is  the  highest  Leghorn  pen  in  the  three  East¬ 
ern  Egg  Laying  Contest  at  this  time.  Al*o  200  May 
hatched  pullets  of  same  breeding  at  $2.50  each. 

Lakewood  Leghorn  Farm 

C.  S.  Greene,  Prop. 

LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED 

With  the  amount  of  eggs  your  Leghorns  ar®  producing  ! 
If  not,  wo  can  send  you  some  that  will  satisfy  you.  Our 
birds  are  pure  BARRON  Leghorns  bred  from  many  gen¬ 
eration*  of  trap-nested  and  pedigreed  stock.  We  have 
several  hundred  early  hatched  pedigreed  cockerels  bred 
from  carefully  selected  trap-nested  hens  with  records 
from  175  to  £68.  Priced  according  to  pedigree  and  quality. 
All  stock  guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 


PEN  9  8 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

At  The  4  lnelaml  Kgg-Luvlng  Contest 

ARE  FOR  SALE 

Your  ehance  to  obtain  birds  of  known  worth. 
Write  quickly. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  -  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


ForSele— Oak  Hill  Estate 

consisting  of  4  contest  pens,  250  yearling  h®ns,  19 
cocks,  36  cockerels,  10  pullets.  Must  be  disposed  of 
by  November  1st.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Oak  Hill  Estate  -  TJniontown.  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Pullets,  $3  :  cockerels,  $4.  Bred  from  trap-nested 
hen*  and  imported  6tock  from  Barron’s  best  layers. 
AY.  V.  COSDF.X _ - _ Dover,  Delaware 

Tom  Barron's  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  !isx™R 

Individually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  200-278 
•ggs.  Flock  hatched  from  dams  with  records  160-198 
eggs.  Circular.  WILLOW  IHM  POULTRY  FARM.  Sdetu.  ».  T. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  SSf'SSif.lSSS: 

KENNETH  MOCKRIDGE. Morris  town,  N.  J. 


tion  cockerels 


STRAIN  DIRECT 

and  exhibi- 


i  aspeeialty,  March  and  April  hatched, 
at  05,  87,50,  $10,  $15  and  $20  each.  Parkes’  Heavy-laying 
strain,  same  age,  $».  $7.50  and  $10.  Must  please  or  money 
refunded.  I.  II.  II  A  CO  It  N,  Sergeantsvllle,  It.  J. 

65  Choice  Imperial  Ringlet  B.  P.  Rock  Cockerels 

®5,  SIO  snd  @25  each.  Exhibition  specimens. 
Ancona  and  Utility  B.  P.  Rock  Pullets.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

Free  descriptive  circular.  A  discount  of  2595  on  all 
orders  for  eggs  and  chicks  for  spring  delivery  re¬ 
ceived  by  us  before  January  1st,  1920. 

SUSSEX  FARM,  R.  R.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

BARRED  ROCKS.  Some  selected  well-barred  cockerels  for  sale,  bred 
from  pens  headed  by  pedigreed  male  bird*  from  252  to  274-esrg 
hens.  Satisfaction  Guarantee.!.  C.  W.  S  H.  J.  Eekharf,  Shoholi,  Pi. 

FOR 
SALE 

March  and  April  hatch.  From  selected  heaw 
laying  hens.  Dams  still  laying  strong.  $3 
and  @5.  Rare  bargain.  ’,’ 

J.  C.  SMITH.  Route  2,  Box  31,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


;  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Buy  Your  Foundation  Stock 

R.  R.  Belgians,  Flemish  Giants, 
Americ  an  Blues,  English  &  D  at  ch 

Hares,  Pedigreed  and  Registered,  from 

FIRST  PRIZE  WINNERS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND 

58  Prize  Winners  in  1919 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Muncie,  Ind. ;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 
Endicott,  N.  Y.;  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Special  and  First  on  Best  Male, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y„  Sept.  8-13,  1919. 

Trenton  State  Fair,  N.  J.  Sept.  30-Oct.  3.  1919. 

Eleven  Entriee,  10  Firsts  and  1  Second. 

Since  January  1st,  1919.  I  sold  over  One  Thousand 
Kaootts%  all  varieties,  for  Foundation  Stock  to  new 
Breeders  and  Fanciers. 

THIS  GIVES  YOU  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  START  RIGHT 
As  the  Offspring  of  Quality 

Is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  is  the  offspring:  of  poor  Stock 

JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Judge  and  Registrar  of  the  N.B.&  F.  Ass ,  of  A. 

428  Highland  Ave.,  Dept.  A,  MountVernon,  N.Y 
I  guarantee  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery 
anywhere  in  America  or  money  refunded 

RABBITS  For  Sale 

FLEMISH  GIANTS 

Exclusively 

Young  and  Matured 
Stock — Stamp  for  Price 
List,  Pedigrees  Furnished. 

S  RAVENA,  N.  Y- 


RALPH  ROWE 


The  Delaware  Valley  Rabbitr; 

At  Inter-Stats  Pair,  Trenton,  Sept.-Oct.  we  wo* 
f  lr*t  in  each  class  we  entered— Junior  Rufus  Red! 
both  Bucks  and  Doe*,  Junior  New  Zealand*,  bot 
Buck*  and  Does,  Two  Specials  for  Best  Displaj 
and  only  Cup  awarded  in  ihow  for  Best  Junior  Be 
gian  Buck.  Theo.  S.  Moore,  Owner,  Stockton,  N.  . 


Belgian  Hares  Flemish  Giant  Buck*,  ex 

— — ; — - -  ■  tra  fine,  larg*  health' 

stock.  6mos.  old,  $5  perpair;  SBfortrio.  Orderfron 
!rls  «  *ta,"P  for  further  information 

Mrs.  C.  R.  WATERMAN,  R.  F.  0.  No.  1.  Worcester.  N  Y 


For  Sale-BLACK  SIBERIAN  HARES  JtTZ 

only.  Apply  W.  J.  WHEBLE,  424  Princeton  Rd., Fitchburg,  Ms... 

COR  SALE.  185  New  Zealand  and  Red  Belgian.  24.; 
■  to  5  months.  A1  Stock,  i.  F.  EILESBERGF.R,  Ed.a,  S.Y. 

DELGIAN  HARES— Rufus  Reds  — Bred  Does 
U  $o. 00:  Bucks  $3.00;  Youngsters  $3.00  Pair.  $5.00 
Trio.  STANLEY  STEINER,  AKRON,  N.Y . 


imiutnitmmtmi: 
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I  Important  to  Advertisers  | 

|  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  I 

|  sified  advertisements  or  change  I 

|  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs-  | 

|  day  morning  in  order  to  insure  I 

|  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper.  1 

|  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  1 

|  ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed-  5 

|  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent  1 

|  advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  = 

|  ing  week’s  paper.  I 
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THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

Self-Regulating,  Efficient  and  High  Grade  Throughout 


Built  with  top  and  bottom  draft;  gas  proof  chamber; 
rocker  grate;  improved  thermostats.  Withorwith- 
°u*  c,uLtainiI  brood  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  OUR 

GUARANTEE;  Will  refund  money  in  30  days  if 
bt coder  does  not  do  all  we  claim.  Write  for  Free  catalogue 
describing  the  Magic  Brooder,  together  with  plan*  of  colony 
and  laying  houses.  Live  agent*  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

Address,  UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Are.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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‘Ikt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Will  you  state  your  views  on  the  en¬ 
closed  circular  of  E.  J.  Keefer,  relative 
to  his  tonic  for  increased  egg  production? 
I  believe  that,  with  proper  care  and  feed¬ 
ing.  a  hen  will  lay  just  as  many  eggs  a 
year,  and  that  while  she  may  be  induced 
to  lay  heavily  by  his  tonic  for  a  period, 
she  may  quit  for  an  unusual  period. 

New  York.  •  E.  s.  w. 

We  quite  agree  with  this  subscriber’s 
views,  and  as  the  season  for  high  eggs  is 
approaching  a  good  many  poultrymen  will 
be  seeking  advice  about  these  so-called 
“egg  tonics.’’  There  are  a  number  of 
them  advertised  besides  the  one  referred 
to.  We  had  one  of  these  “tonics’’  tested 
by  a  practical  poultryman  last  season,  and 
he  could  see  no  result  from  the  use  of  it 
one  way  or  the  other.  One  bunch  of 
layers  was  fed  the  tonic  in  connection 
with  the  regular  ration.  To  the  other  the 
same  ration  was  continued  without  the 
tonic,  and  both  continued  to  lay  as  before. 
This  was  a  case  where  the  layers  were 
fed  with  a  proper  ration,  and  well  cared 
for  in  every  way.  Other  brands  ema¬ 
nate  from  Minneapolis  and  Indianapolis. 
One  of  these  advertises  that  by  the  use 
of  the  dope  hens  will  lay  eggs  at  a 
cost  of  12  cents  per  dozen.  Sounds  like 
Charlie  Cole’s  Holstein  records.  No  one 
believes  it.  We  assume  there  is  little 
choice  between  them.  The  advertising  of 
this  class  of  egg  tonics  is  not  accepted  by 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

In  answer  to  R.  W.  in  issue  of  August 
23  we  confused  the  Times  Square  Auto¬ 
mobile  Company  with  the  Times  Square 
Auto  Supply  Company.  The  former  com¬ 
pany  dealt  in  used  automobiles,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  which  a  subscriber  com¬ 
plained  about  receiving  a  raw  deal.  We 
learn  the  Times  Square  Auto  Supply 
Company  took  over  the  Times  Square 
Automobile  Company  in  1917,  and  the 
business  is  now  confined  to  automobile 
accessories.  The  only  officer  of  the  old 
concern  connected  with  the  present  com¬ 
pany  is  the  president.  This  statement 
will  straighten  the  record  and  make  clear 
the  relations  of  the  two  companies  men¬ 
tioned. 

Having  seen  several  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  the  United  Food  and  Fur  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  in  your  columns,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  a  subscriber  to  state 
my  experience  with  this  firm.  About  a 
year  ago  I  ordered  some  stock  from  them, 
sending  the  money  with  order,  and  the 
hares  were  shipped  in  due  time,  but  were 
of  inferior  stock,  and  diseased.  I  com¬ 
plained  of  this,  and  was  given  disposition 
for  the  shipment,  the  firm  stating  at  the 
same  time  that  they  would  replace  them. 
One  of  the  hares  died  on  my  hands  before 
I  could  get  rid  of  them,  and  when  the 
second  shipment  was  received  it  was  short 
one  hare.  As  they  had  my  money  I 
accepted  them  as  much  through  pity  for 
the  little  animals  as  anything  else,  hop¬ 
ing  to  secure  an  adjustment  later.  I  took 
the  matter  up  at  once,  but  after  exchang¬ 
ing  numerous  letters  on  the  subject, 
dropped  the  matter,  as  it  became  evident 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  make  good. 
The  second  shipment  was  of  no  better 
stock  than  the  first,  and  the  animals  were 
also  diseased.  Judging  from  my  exper¬ 
ience.  I  would  advise  anyone  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  venture  of  this  kind  to  let  the 
United  Food  and  Fur  Association  alone. 

Ohio.  E.  w.  P. 

The  accumulation  of  complaints  justi¬ 
fies  our  warning  against  having  dealings 
with  the  United  Food  and  Fur  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  all  the  other  “associa¬ 
tions.”  “rabbitrys.”  etc.,  which  are  not 
breeders  of  pet  stock,  but  are  merely  the 
“gyps”  of  the  trade.  All  there  is  to  the 
United  Food  and  Fur  Association  is  Geo. 
C.  Booth,  who  is  trading  under  this 
name.  This  fictitious  name  is  adopted  to 
mislead  the  public.  Geo.  C.  Booth  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  some  financial  responsi¬ 
bility.  lie  advertises  on  his  stationery 
guaranteeing  “satisfaction”  to  his  custo¬ 
mers.  Our  records  show  he  has  resisted 
all  efforts  of  a  subscriber  to  secure  refund 
of  ,$25  for  stock  which  was  returned  to 
his  so-called  “association.” 

We  appreciate  having  The  It.  N.-Y.  on 
our  reading  table,  because  all  members  of 
our  family  always  find  something  to  in¬ 
terest  them.  Our  little  girl,  Helen,  de¬ 
lights  in  the  pictures  of  live  stock ;  our 


boys.  Don  and  Paul,  ages  nine  and  13, 
read  so  they  can  help  “Daddy”  on  the 
farm,  and  “Daddy”  subscribes  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  because  it  is  the  only  farm  paper 
standing  fairly  behind  the  farmer  in  the 
fight  for  fair  prices  and  a  reasonable  re¬ 
turn  on  his  investment,  bringing  nearer 
the  time  when  we  consider  it  advisable 
for  us  to  return  to  the  farm  life  we  all 
love.  MRS.  A.  w.  B. 

New  York. 

The  above,  we  believe,  expresses  the 
sentiment  of  a  large  number  of  The 
Rural  family  of  readers.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  appreciation  of  a  little  service  per¬ 
formed  by  Publisher’s  Desk. 

About  May  15  I  sent,  from  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  your  paper,  to  S.  A.  Virdin. 
Ilartly,  Del.,  for  4,000  Stone  tomato 
plants  at  98  cents  per  thousand.  $3.92. 
which  I  sent  with  the  order.  lit'  did  not 
send  the  plants,  and  has  not  returned  the 
money.  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  circular 
that  he  sent  to  me  .Tune  10.  I  have 
written  him  twice  for  the  money. 

Pennsylvania.  o.  L.  J. 

We  have  had  many  complaints  about 
Mr.  Yirdin  this  season.  We  had  pre¬ 
viously  regarded  him  as  a  reliable  man. 
He  makes  excuses  of  loss  of  crop,  etc. 
There  can  be  no  good  reason,  however, 
for  holding  customers’  money  on  orders 
he  failed  to  fill,  and  pay  no  attention  to 
their  letters.  We  are  making  good  to  the 
subscriber  ourselves  under  our  “square 
deal  guarantee”  of  advertisers,  and  we  ad¬ 
vise  our  readers  to  avoid  S.  A.  Virdin 
in  the  future. 

On  October  3,  1917,  the  agent  of  R.  L. 
Church  &  Co.  called  here  and  I  sold  him 
my  hay  as  per  contract,  only  the  agent 
agreed  to  bale  hay  so  I  could  get  it  to 
market  before  November  15,  as  local  con¬ 
ditions  make  it  hard  to  haul  hay  after 
that  generally.  As  niy  rent  was  due  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  he  agreed  to  send  check  at  once 
to  cover  the  rent,  $150.  These  two  things 
were  not  in  the  contract,  as  he  said  it  was 
not  necessai'y  and  no  place  to  write  it  in. 
I  wrote  them  two  letters  regarding  the 
check  for  my  rent,  but  they  failed  to  re¬ 
mit,  so  I  had  to  borrow  money  of  local 
bank  to  pay  rent.  Now  I  wrote  a  couple 
of  letters  asking  them  to  bale  the  hay, 
but  they  put  me  off  with  one  excuse  or 
another,  so  I  called  them  up  December  1 
and  wanted  to  know  what  they  were  going 
to  do.  I  ’talked  with  Church,  and  he 
would  not  say,  so  I  told  him  that  there 
was  another  press  and  buyer  doing  busi¬ 
ness  next  door ;  I  would  let.  them  have  the 
hay.  He  said  I  should  not.  and  if  I  did 
he  would  sue  me.  Next  day  I  went  to 
Tally  on  business,  and  when  I  was  gone 
the  man  pressing  hay  for  Church  called, 
saying  they  were  ready  to  press  the  hay. 
My  father-in-law  said  I  refused  them  the 
hay,  but  when  I  got  back  I  called  up  the 
baier  and  told  them  to  come  ahead,  which 
they  did,  and  had  my  hay  baled  out  next 
day.  pressed  out  another  job,  and  moved 
three  or  four  miles  and  were  pressing 
second  day  on  another  job  when  the 
sheriff  called  and  served  a  summons  on 
me.  Father-in-law,  who  had  done  con¬ 
siderable  business  with  R.  L.  Church, 
called  him  over  phone  at  once.  Church 
said  he  did  not  know  they  had  baled  the 
hay  nearly  a  week  previous  and  would 
take  care  of  summons  at  once.  They 
wrote  and  told  me  to  get  a  lot  of  help  to 
haul  and  they  would  send  a  man  to  take 
care  of  the  hay  in  car.  They  fooled  me 
along  and  in  February  they  loaded  the 
hay  by  notifying  me  there  would  be  some 
cars  then.  Then  I  got  the  statement  and 
check  nearly  March  1.  When  I  called 
on  phone  and  asked  about  the  sheriff  and 
lawyer  part  of  it.  Church  told  me  they 
were  my  costs  and  not  his.  and  I  should 
pay  for  it.  I  objected  and  he  finally  said 
he  would  split  with  me.  I  told  him  I 
would  have  it  all  or  none.  I  have  none, 
I  sued  him  in  justice  court  and  got  a 
judgment  of  $23.93.  J.  K. 

New  York. 

This  history  of  a  hay  transaction  il¬ 
lustrates  how  unwise  it  is  for  farmers  to 
sign  contracts  which  protect  all  the  rights 
of  the  other  party,  while  the  farmer  relies 
upon  the  verbal  representations.  No  date 
was  specified  on  which  R.  L.  Church  & 
Co.  were  to  bale  and  pay  for  the  hay. 
Under  the  contract  the  dealer  might  have 
delayed  the  matter  into  the  next  season 
and  the  farmer  would  not  dare  sell  the 
hay  to  anyone  else.  Ilis  threat  to  do  so 
caused  Church  to  start  legal  action,  and 
the  costs  of  this  were  shoved  on  the 
farmer  of  course.  We  appealed  to  R.  L. 
Church  &  Co.  on  the  equity  of  the  case, 
but  our  letters  were  ignored.  When  other 
farmers  are  approached  by  the  buyers  of 
this  firm  they  will  do  well  to  remember 
.T  K.’s  experience  and  look  carefully  out 
for  their  own  interests. 


Little  girl,  aged  5%  :  “What  funny 
cows,  daddy  !”  “Yes,”  said  daddy,  “they 
are  Jersey  cows,  and  cost  a  lot  of  money.” 
After  a  moment’s  reflection  the  little  girl 
asked :  “Would  they  cost  a  lot  of  money 
without  their  jerseys  on?” — Credit  Lost. 


“Bingo! . .  .The  Fiery  Little  Columbia  is  Always 
There  With  the  Ignition  Punch !  ” 


QUARRY  BLAST  CHARGE  and  auto  engine  gas 
are  alike  to  the  Fiery  Little  Columbia.  The 
power’s  in  the  fuel;  but  it  takes  the  Columbia 
hot  spark  to  set  it  to  work. 

That’s  a  regular  Columbia  job — releasing  energy  by 


ignition. 

THE  DRY  BATTERY 

WHAT  a  marvelous  little 
bundle  of  big  ability  the 
Columbia  Dry  Battery  is! 
And  what  a  multitude  of  uses! 
It  makes  bells  jingle  and  buzz¬ 
ers  buzz;  whirls  the  youngsters’ 
toys  into  a  riot  of  fun;  gives 
snap  to  telephone  talk;  puts  a 
swift  kick  into  the  ignition  of 
autos,  trucks,  tractors,  farm  en¬ 
gines,  and  motorboats. 


THE  STORAGE  BATTERY 

IN  the  storage  battery  fieffl 
the  name  Columbia  means 
definite  power  guaranteed 
for  a  definite  time.  Columbia 
Service  Dealers  and  Service 
Stations  are  everywhere — they 
make  that  guarantee  good. 

Step  in  and  let  them  tell  you 
how  the  Columbia  Storage  Bat¬ 
teries  are  distributed,  and  how 
the  Columbia  Service  Plan  in¬ 
sures  that  the  motorist  shall 
have  the  full  service  to  which  his 
original  purchase  entitles  him. 
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Do  Your  Farm  Work 

with  the 

FRICK  TRACTOR 


A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene  Tractor  for 
general  farm  work.  Is  small,  sturdy  and  has 
plenty  of  power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  substantial 
Farm  Power  Machinery  since  1853.  Frick 
Tractors  have  been. successful  in  all  de¬ 
monstrations.  Frick  Tractors  are  de¬ 
livered  for  shipment  on  their  own  power. 

Write  for  price  and  further  information. 
Dealers  wanted.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
eries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldeit  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Hones  in  America— Estab.  1843. 

9.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  ,Y. 


reset  Veen  knobs-  stop  leaks  wnn 

SMOOTH-ON  csKtV, 


Dozens  of  household  and 
motor  repairs  easily  made 
by  anyone  at  small  cost. 
Save  dollars  — the  free 
SMOOTH -ON  Book 
tells  how. 

6-oz.  25c.  1-lb.  50c. 


Easy  to 
apply  ns  putty— lasts  like  iron. 
At  Hardware  and  General  Stores. 
By  mail  add  »c.  for  postage.* 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


SEND 

FOR 


1 


SMOOTH-ON 

REPAIR 

BOOK 


Waterproof  Canvas  BaosIK-imuV'nK 

proof  canvas  lings,  with  ropes  and  m  ass  eyelets;  size. 
3x4  '  (o  $2.40  each.  Also  waterproof  tarpaulins,  wag¬ 
on  Covers,  etc.  W,  STANLEY,  60  Uhliroh  St.,  New  York  Oily 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Garget 

T  have  a  three-year-old  heifer,  giving 
milk  five  months  now.  There  are  yellow 
chunks  in  milk,  and  one  cannot  strain 
through  a  milk  strainer,  only  through  a 
cloth,  as  it  gums  the  wire  strainer.  Her 
udder  is  in  a  good  condit  on  and  is  soft 
and  pliable,  and  when  milked  is  very 
small  in  size.  She  gives  about  10  lbs. 
at  a  milking  now.  There  is  no  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  udder.  I  used  a  milking  machine 
on  her  several  months,  and  never  saw 
anything  wrong  with  the  milk  before,  but 
have  discontinued  the  use  of  it  on  her 
and  she  still  gives  the  same  kind  of  milk. 
I  have  another  cow  that  gives  milk  that 
is  ropy  standing  over  night,  and  strings 
out  like  syrup.  She  also  had  the  milker 
used  on  her.  These  two  were  the  only 
milkers  for  two  months,  and  I  never  had 
any  trouble  with  this  cow  last  year  or 
any  time  before.  Do  you  think  the 
milking  machine  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  bad  milk?  I  have  three  or  four  cows 
fresh  now.  Thfe  cows  run  on  pasture 
and  are  fed  cornstalks  at  night,  have 
spring  water  to  drink,  and  are  apparently 
healthy.  A.  c.  M. 

Michigan. 

Unless  care  is  taken  to  sterilize  the 
cups  of  a  milking  machine  they  may  carry 
infection  from  cow  to  cow :  so  may  the 
hands  of  the  milker  if  he  does  not  disin¬ 
fect  them  after  milking  a  cow  affected 
with  garget.  It  would  be  best  to  sell 
the  heifer  to  the  butcher,  as  she  is  not 
bred  and  will  not  be  likely  to  recover  the 
function  of  her  udder  perfectly.  Cleanse, 
disinfect  and  whitewash  the  stable. 
Cleanse  udder  and  teats  each  time  before 
milking.  Isolate  a  cow  and  keep  her 
separate  until  well  when  anything  is  seen 
to  be  wrong  with  her  udder.  Kopy  milk 
rarely  is  the  fault  of  the  cow.  for  it  is 
caused  by  bacteria  in  the  milk  vessels, 
or  wash  water  or  dust  of  the  place  in 
which  the  milk  is  set.  To  find  out  if  the 
cow  is  at  fault,  however,  set  a  sample  of 
milk  from  each  quarter  of  the  udder  in  a 
separate  vessel  and  see  if  each  sample 
becomes  similarly  affected.  If  one  quar¬ 
ter  is  a’ffected  the  milk  from  it  may  taint 
all  of  the  milk  with  which  it  is  mixed. 
More  scrupulously  cleanse,  scald  and 
sun-dry  the  milk  utensils  and  set  the 
milk  in  a- different,  clean,  sanitary  place. 


Catarrh;  Barb  Wire  Cut 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
my  horse?  lie  has  a  heavy  yellow  dis¬ 
charge  from  his  nostrils  and  coughs  at 
times.  Some  people  advised  me  to  smoke 
him  with  tar  and  feathers.  I  did  so.  but 
so  far  did  not  notice  much  effect.  2.  I 
have  a  colt  that  cut  her  foot  right  above 
the  fetlock.  She  cut  it  in  the  Spring  on 
a  barbed  wire;  it  healed,  but  is  not  cov¬ 
ered  entirely.  It  swells  every  time  I 
leave  her  in  stable.  Please  advise  me 
what  to  do.  I.  B. 

Delaware. 

1.  As  glanders  may  be  present  you 
should  employ  a  trained  veterinarian  to 
examine  the  horse.  In  that  .disease,  how¬ 
ever,  the  discharge  usually  is  scant  and 
sticks  about  the  orifice  of  the  nostrils. 
Free  discharge  more  often  is  due  to 
chronic  catarrh,  to  influenza,  strangles  or 
presence  of  a  diseased  molar  tooth  in  the 
upper  jaw.  You  will  understand,  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  professional  examination  will 
be  necessary  to  determine  what  is  wrong 
so  that  the  right  treatment  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed.  Meanwhile  isolate  the  horse  and 
cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash  the  stall 
he  has  occupied.  2.  If  the  wound  was 
extensive  it  will  not  hair  over  perfectly, 
as  h#ir  roots,  no  doubt,  were  destroyed. 
Each  time  the.  filly  comes  into  the  stable 
dry  the  leg,  then  wrap  a  thick  layer  of 
cotton  batting  around  the  part  that  swells 
and  bandage  from  foot  to  hock  or  knee 
with  a  Derby  bandage.  Do  not  apply  any 
strong  lotion  or  liniment.  If  possible 
allow  the  filly  a  box  stall  when  in  the 
stable,  but  have  her  take  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise  every  day. 


Swelling 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  a  bunch  on  that 
sharp  bone  beside  the  tail.  It  seems  to 
run  down  her  hind  leg  up  near  the  sharp 
bone.  I  think  she  has  had  it  about  two 
months.  It  started  to  puff  up  soft.  The 
center  felt  hard.  When  it.  started  there 
was  a  little  sore  about  as  big  as  a  cent, 
with  a  scab.  J.  B.  w. 

Connecticut. 

A  bit  of  bone  perhaps  has  been  broken 
off  the  ischium  at  the  place  described,  and 
if  so  it  may  have  to  be  removed.  Usually 
where  that  becomes  necessary  discharg¬ 
ing  sores  form  with  sinuses  (pipes)  run¬ 
ning  to  the  bone.  If  you  cannot  have  a 
veterinarian  attend  to  the  case  apply 
tincture  of  iodine  to  the  enlargement 
every  other  day.  and  write  again  if  any 
new  development  occurs.  A.  S.  A. 


Diabetes 

1.  I  have  a  horse  which  has  one  of  his 
legs  swelled  up  and  he  passes  a  lot.  of 
urine;  sometimes  it  is  the  color  of  water 
and  sometimes  amber  color.  I  have  been 
feeding  him  corn  and  oats,  but  stopped 
feeding  him  corn,  and  am  feeding  12 
quarts  of  oats  instead.  He  has  lost  a  lot 
<>f  flesh.  I  have  been  using  him  in  a 
mowing  machine,  but  cannot  use  him  auy 
length  of  time,  as  he  gets  all  sweated  up 
and  I  cannot  use  him  again  until  the  next 


day.  2.  Can  you  tell  me  of  some  remedy 
for  a  horse  that  is  galled  ?  L.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

1  Have  the  horse  clipped  and  also 
have  his  teeth  put  in  order  by  a  veterinar¬ 
ian  ;  then  be  particular  to  feed  him  only 
sound  grain  and  hay.  Moldy  hay  or  heated 
or  musty  oats  commonly  cause  a  form  of 
diabetes  (insipidus)  and  emaciation  re¬ 
sults.  Treat  by  mixing  in  the  feed  twice 
daily  one  teaspoonful  each  of  dried  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  and  powdered  hydrastis  and 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt.  Increase  the 
dose  if  found  necessary,  and  if  these  drugs 
are  not  effectual  have  a  veterinarian  give 
iodine  in  capsule  form,  or  give  syrup  of 
iodine  or  iron  under  his  direction.  2.  Old 
sores  and  tumors  will  not  respond  well  to 
external  applications,  but  should  be  cut 
out  by  the  surgeon  ;  then  treat  as  common 
wounds  until  healed.  A  mixture  of  two 
ounces  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  six  ounces 
of  extract  o'f  whitchhazel  makes  a  useful 
paint  for  sores  associated  with  swellings 
or  bunches.  Use  it  three  times  a  day. 
A  good  gall  ointment  is  made  by  mixing 
together  one  dram  each  of  iodform,  tannic 
acid  and  boric  acid  with  an  ounce  of  lard 
or  lanolin.  If  the  odor  of  iodoform  is 
too  objectionable  substitute  calomel.  Have 
the  collars  fit  perfectly  and  keep  them 
clean  and  smooth. 


Obstructed  Teat 

* 

I  have  a  Holstein  heifer  two  years  old, 
freshened  last  Spring.  One  forward  teat 
milked  harder  than  the  others  from  time 
she  freshened.  Now  there  is  a  slight  lump 
in  teat  Will  you  advise  me  what  I  can 
do  for  her?  G.  M.  N. 

New  York. 

If  the  growth  or  obstruction  is  at  the 
tin  of  the  teat  it  may  be  removed  by 
cutting,  or  the  veterinarian  may  prefer 
to  slit  down  through  it  in  four  different 
directions  vrith  a  teat  bistoury.  If  the 
growth  is  high  up  in  the  teat  better  dry 
off  the  milk  secretion  in  that  quarter,  as 
removal  of  the  obstruction  by  opening 
the  •  wall  of  the  teat  is  a  somewhat  for¬ 
midable  and  dangerous  operation,  only  to 
be  attempted  by  the  trained  surgeon. 


“Wiiat  is  your  opinion  of  this  won¬ 
derful  development  in  air  travel?”  “Well,” 
replied  Mr.  Crosslots,  "for  one  thing  it’s 
going  to  make  commuting  mighty  interest¬ 
ing  for  the  next  generation.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 


Situation  Wanted  Superintendent 

on  Gentleman’s  Estate:  thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  branches  and  capable  of  taking  full  charge. 

ADVERTISER,  5970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


DAIRYMAN,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm,  equipped 
with  all  modern  machinery,  including  milking 
machines;  married  man  preferred;  comfortable 
house  and  usual  privileges;  good  opportunity  for 
active  man  not  afraid  of  work;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  references  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  59S3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


■WANTED — Englishman;  single;  to  work  up  a 
small  herd  of  Jerseys;  also  assist  with  poul¬ 
try  and  farming;  private  estate;  good  job  for 
right  man.  Apply  E.  G.  WleKIGHT,  West  Hart- 
land,  Conn. 


WOMAN  to  assist  in  housework  in  small,  im¬ 
proved  tenant  house,  by  family  of  man,  wife 
and  two  children;,  good  home  to  right  party. 
LOCK  BOX  No.  210,  Wading  River,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gardener  in  private  family;  will  have 
care  of  vegetables  and  flower  garden  and 
some  chickens;  $00  per  month,  with  lucrease 
shortly  if  capable;  house  fur  married  man;  must 
have  reference.  MISS  CAROLINE  ARCHER, 
Flying  Hill,  Reading,  Fa. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEBER— Lady,  intelligent, 
capab’e,  good  health,  in  pleasant  suburban 
home;  four  atfults.  including  business  and  in¬ 
valid;  references.  17  Washington  Place,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 


A  THRIFTY  housekeeper  for  family  of  three  in 
farm  cottage  with  all  improvements.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5977,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GGOD  position,  with  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  for  working  herdsman;  up-to-date  farm; 
purebred  young  Holsteius;  only  a  tidy  man  keen 
for  growing  out  youngsters  and  testing;  state 
age.  married  or  single,  experience,  wages  to 
start:  fully  found:  modern  housing.  JAVA 
FARM.  Annapolis,  Md. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  or  a  middle-aged 
woman  to  take  charge  of  small  place,  consisting 
of  up-to-diite  house  and  3  acres  ground;  owner 
must  stay  in  city  during  Winter  months,  and 
want  someone  to  take  care  of  place  and  serve 
as  company  for  owner’s  wife:  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  party;  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  5903,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Superintemrent  on  gentleman’s  coun¬ 
try  place,  twenty  miles  from  New  York  City; 
he  must  have  knowledge  of  lawns,  garden,  fruit 
and  understand  taking  care  of  a  few  cows  and 
chickens;  in  reply  state  age,  nationality,  where 
experience  was  gained,  copy  of  references  and 
what  salary  is  asked.  BOX  So,  Mamaroneek, 
N.  Y. 


WORKING  foreman  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  hustler;  state  nationality,  age,  ex¬ 
perience.  number  in  family,  wages  wanted.  Ad¬ 
dress  "FARMER,"  Drawer ’  P,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  men  as  attendants  in  a  State 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded ;  salary  $50 
per  month  and  maintenance:  state  age  when  ap¬ 
plying.  Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  wanted  at  once;  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  in  butter-making  and  other  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts;  unless  you  are  capable  of  producing  the 
best  quality  of  butter  do  not  apply.  WHEAT- 
FIELD  FARMS,  Ii.  P.  D.  No.  14,  La  Salle, 
N.  Y. 

SINGLE  MAN — About  six  months  in  year,  barn 
work;  other  six,  general  utility  man,  on  large 
Massachusetts  farm;  must  be  a  good  milker, 
case  absence  dairyman;  experienced  running  sep¬ 
arator,  steam  boiler,  dairy  work:  state  age;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  ADVERTISER  5995,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  woman,  woman  and  daughter  or 
two  sisters  for  general  housework  in  the  coun¬ 
try:  laundry  done  out;  all  modern  conveniences. 
ADVERTISER  6006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  understand  vegetable  and  flower  garden¬ 
ing:  personal  references  required;  $45;  good 
board  and  comfortable  room  with  manager  of 
place  in  the  Catskills.  MRS.  GEORGE  A. 
HOLDEN,  Phoenicia,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  couple;  woman  to  board  help  and 
man  for  handy  man  around  house  and  take 
care  small  flower  garden;  year  around  place  in 
Westchester  County:  must  have  references;  no 
objection  to  one  child.  Answer  to  ADVERTISER 
6005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  ponltryman  on  gentleman’s 
farm.  CHARLESCOTE  FARM,  Slierborn, 

Mass. 

WANTED — Practical  orchard  man,  familiar  with 
modern  orchard  care  and  equipment,  for  good- 
sized  orchard  just  coming  into  bearing;  reliable 
man  who  can  produce  proof  of  ability  can  find 
very  desirable  position  with  future;  state  in  con¬ 
fidence  experience,  reference,  age,  nationality, 
number  in  family  and1  salary  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — An  assistant  herdsman;  thoroughbred 
Guernseys;  married  American  man  preferred. 
CONYERS  FARM,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

HERDSMAN — Large  dairy  farm,  Massachusetts; 

permanent  position  to  right  man;  married  man 
without  children  preferred:  cottage,  no  furniture, 
fuel,  garden,  milk:  state  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  wages  desired  first  letter:  all  information. 
ADVERTISER  6008,  card  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  married  man  to  take  care  of  cows 
and  chickens;  private  place;  15  miles  out  on 
Long  Island;  must  help  with  general  work  and 
some  house  chores:  free  house:  state  salary, 
references  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6010, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

HOLLANDER  with  family  wants  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  by  November  1:  like  herdsman:  is  first- 
class  milker;  sober  and  good  horseman;  state 
wages  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6002,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN  farmer  (married),  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  wishes  position  as  working  foreman  or 
manager  on  up-to-date  farm:  experience  with 
tractor,  auto  and  all  kinds  of  machinery;  also 
farm  help;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
6003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ( 

ENGLISHMAN  desires  position,  manager  or  head 
dairyman,  private  estate:  life  experience 
breeding,  handling  purebred  stock:  do  own  doc¬ 
toring;  excellent  butter-maker;  understands  ro¬ 
tation  crops,  management  of  help.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  experienced,  Mammoth  incuba¬ 
tors  and  colony  brooders,  wishes  position  on 
commercial  plant:  wages  $100  and  keep.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  5984,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  with  the  experience  and  ability 
to  make  large  plant  pay,  wants  position  as 
working  manager;  expert  chick  raiser  and  egg 
producer:  managed  one  plant  12  years;  living 
salary  and  profit-sharing  basis  if  desired;  Amer- 
oan:  married.  ADVERTISER  5987,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Young  farmer  and  his 
mother,  with  practical  experience  in  all  farm 
and  garden  work,  milking,  raising  poultry  with 
results;  also  bookkeeping,  management,  etc., 
want  position.  ADVERTISER  5997,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  farm  manager,  American,  single 
(40),  wants  situation  on  woman  or  man's 
farm:  potato,  corn,  hay  specialist;  (no  failure); 
not  a  foreigner;  $100  month,  board;  absolute 
fairness  given  and  expected.  Write  or  call, 
JOSEPH  PROCTOR,  58  Burnham  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

POULTRYMAN  di-sires  change;  estate  or  com¬ 
mercial;  12  years’  continuous  experience, 
brooding,  incubation,  caponizing,  etc.;  age  34; 
married:  American;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  agricultural  expert  with 
broad,  practical  and  scientific  training;  espe¬ 
cially  qualified  by  experience  in  the  fruit  belts 
of  the  country,  and  on  his  own  farm,  to  handle 
successfully  any  orchard,  hog-breeding  or  farm¬ 
managing  proposition;  will  go  anywhere.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6000.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  of  gentleman's 
country  home:  near  New  York  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  6004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED— Competent  ponltryman, 
with  long  experience  in  managing  business, 
desires  position  as  superintendent  or  assistant 
on  poultry  farm.  AddVcss  BOX  45,  Demurest, 

N.  J. 

HERDSMAN  desires  position  on  up-to-date  dairy: 

registered  Guernsey  and  A.  R.  work  preferred; 
calves  and  butter-making  special  attention: 
American;  married:  good  references:  at  liberty 
Nov.  15.  C.,  Box  299,  Cohasset,  Mass. 

YOUNG  man.  single,  agricultural  short  course 
and  auto  school  graduate,  chauffeur  and  trac¬ 
tor  operator,  5  years’  practical  farming  exper¬ 
ience.  wishes  position  on  good  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6013,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  herdsman,  farm  superin¬ 
tendent  or  manager  of  estate:  15  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  dairying  and  dairying-farm¬ 
ing:  a  specialty  of  feeding  and  breeding:  also 
calf  raising;  also  A.  R.  O.  and  show  fitting, 
keeping  records  and  testing:  experience  with 
farm  and  dairy  machinery,  steam  and  gas  trac¬ 
tors,  milking  machine:  three  grown  sons  with 
the  same  experience;  would  consider  share  or 
percentage  basis;  must  be  up-to-date  farm  and 
dairy,  close  to  school  and  church.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARPENTER  and  painter;  can  do  some  tin  work 
and  plumbing;  good  workman;  wants  positiou 
on  large  place:  American:  small  family;  first- 
class  references.  ADVERTISER  0011,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  manager  fruit  farm  wants  position  on 
salary  and  interest  in  business;  experienced  in 
proper  production  and  marketing.  ADVERTISER. 
5932,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN;  American;  married; 

no  children;  certified  butter-maker;  competent 
feeder  for  production;  cleanliness  my  first  law. 
ALBERT  VELEZ,  Hempstead1,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Good  dairy  farm,  fully  equipped,  to 
rent  or  work  on  shares  for  1920,  by  first-class 
American  farmer,  or  foreman  position;  first-class 
references.  ADVERTISER,  5990,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — On  shares,  estate  farm  of  over  300 
acres  on  outskirts  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  2  silos; 
100  acres  in  Alfalfa  and  Timothy;  possession, 
any  time  from  Oet.  1  to  March  1,  1920.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5929,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  apple  and  stock  farm;  rare 
bargain.  Listen!  1,600  bbls.  best  apples  now 
being  picked;  offered  $5  unpacked:  that’s  $8,000; 
look  at  the  Greenings,  Baldwins,  Newtons,  Wine- 
saps,  Bens;  trees  bearing  5-15  bbls.  each;  one 
mile  from  station:  prettiest  part  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  going  into  another  business.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Big  productive  400-acre  dairy  and 
grain  farm,  situated  in  the  County  of  Herki¬ 
mer,  Central  New  York  State,  one  mile  from 
trolley  and  State  road;  best  markets:  five  mod¬ 
ern  buildings;  pastures  watered;  Alfalfa  grown: 
large  level  and  rolling  fields,  tractor  worked:  75 
acres  of  timber,  both  hard  and  soft  wood:  fifty 
head  stock;  all  crops  in  barns;  big  farm  for 
large  operations;  fully  equipped1;  price  $50.00 
per  acre  for  realty;  personal  property  can  be 
appraised.  For  particulars  write  RALPH  D. 
EARL,  Owner,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  AND  STOCK  FARM— Nine-hundred- 

acre  farm  in  famous  peach  belt  of  Alabama: 
one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  already  hearing 
in  Mayflower,  Hiley-Bell.  Georgia-Bell  and  El- 
bertas;  crop  sold  for  thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
last  season;  seven  hundred  acres  cleared  and 
stumped,  on  which  there  is  fine  crop  of  cotton, 
corn  and  various  food  crops;  all  nine  hundred 
acres  of  finest  dark  sandy  loam,  best  all  purpose 
land  in  the  South:  peach  crop  from  this  section 
reaches  market  ten  days  ahead  Georgia  crop, 
and  highest  prices  obtained;  fine  land  for  straw¬ 
berries,  melons,  cotton,  oranges,  figs,  cane,  rice, 
oats,  hogs,  dairy  and  all  kinds  stock;  wonderful 
investment  for  one  with  capital  to  handle  it. 
For  detailed  description  and  price,  write  J.  W. 
BEESON,  Meridian,  Miss. 


WHO  wants  to  bny  a  50-acre  farm  with  bees, 
stock  and  tools,  in  goo<f  location  and  market? 
ADVERTISER  5998,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  buy,  a  No.  1  dairy  farm,  well 
equipped  with  stock  and  tools,  first-class  mar¬ 
kets;  state  price  and  details  in  full.  E.  S..  52 
Highland  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


60- ACRE  farm.  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  17  miles 
from  New  York;  good  for  truck  farming  or 
dairying;  price  $16,000.  ADVERTISER  6007, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale  in  Sharon.  Conn. :  200  acres  im¬ 
proved,  56  in  wood:  large  brick  house.  11 
rooms:  running  water  in  house  amf  barns:  large 
barns;  fine  view;  ideal  borne  for  city  family:  on 
State  road:  20  miles  from  the  Berkshires.'  For 
further  particulars  inquire  of  JAS.  G. ROBERTS, 
Sharon,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Good  productive  farm  of  127  acres: 

3  miles  from  railroad  and  State  road:  near 
school;  7  miles  from  city;  3  barns,  henhouse 
and  granary;  nearly  new  8-room  house;  good 
water:  plenty  of  timber;  fine  young  orchard: 
good  team,  S  cows,  3  heifers,  brood  sow.  all 
farming  tools:  prioe  for  all,  $4,500.  JESSE 
CRONKITE.  Milford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres  in  the  hills  of  Pasco  Co., 
2  miles  west  of  Dade  City,  on  hard  road ;  5- 
room  bungalow,  plastered;  poultry  house  and 
barn:  80  grapefruit  and  orange  trees;  $2,000. 
H.  J.  ROBERTS,  Dade  City,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  129  acres,  with  stock  or 
without:  near  Princeton  College  and  schools. 
Owner.  FRED  SCHWECKE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Profitable  poultry  farm.  5Vt  acres; 

about  700  chickens.  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes: 
light  sandy  soil:  three  laying  houses,  electric 
light  in  two;  five  colony  houses,  incubators, 
garage:  some  timber:  good  reasons  for  selling: 
five-room  dwelling  and  sun  parlor.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Pullford  tractor  attachment.  CLYDE 
HECK,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Clark  light  tractor,  24  disk  double 
cut-away  disk  harrow:  used  one  season:  no 
stones  here,  so  machine  is  in  excellent  condition: 
too  small  for  my  use;  cheap.  R.  B.  EMENS 
Holton,  Mich. 

- ■ - - - £. 

40  SECOND-HAND  390-egg  size  Cvpher  Company 
incubators  wanted.  SANDY  KNOLL  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CIDER  apples  wanted:  any  quantity,  from  small 
lots  up  to  carload  lots;  include  all  conditions 
in  first  letter,  including  price.  JOHN  F.  WIL- 
KENS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskill 


SWEET  POTATOES,  direct  to  consumer,  reduce 
cost  of  living:  get  my  prices.  V.  R.  ALLEN. 
Seaford,  Del. 


NINE  H.  P.  Economy  gas  engine;  perfect  order: 

first  $175.00  check  gets  it.  ROBERT  E. 
SMITH.  Nassawadox,  Va. 


WANTED — Four  large  size  Candee  colonv 
brooders,  complete.  BROOKCREST  FARM. 
Cranbury,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  large  Bull  tractor,  in  perfect 
condition;  price  $300.  Address  C.  R.  HAS¬ 
KELL,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


M  ANTED — Milk,  butter,  skim  or  sour,  shipped 
weekly;  also  poultry,  wheat  and  mangel 
wurzel.  ROCKVILLE  CENTER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Rockville  Center,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Water  supply  outfit,  consisting  of 
engine,  pump  and  tank.  ADVERTISER  5994, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  power  eider  press.  W AL¬ 
TER  D.  JONES,  East  Setauket.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy  old  Colonial  type  grand¬ 
father's  clock:  state  price  and  condition.  W. 
W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Folding  sawing  machine,  in  perfect 
condition,  with  sharpening  outfit:  price  $15; 
freight  prepaid.  Power  grindstone,  30x3  ins., 
with  iron  trough;  new  and  perfect:  price  $20. 
Address  BOX  104.  Wellesley,  Mass. 


FORD  delivery  car:  top  and  side  curtains;  $350.' 
LEONARD  JOHNSON,  AftOB,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Overland  4,  with  Three-Point 
Cantilever  Springs,  the  Greatest  Improvement 
in  Riding  Comfort  Since  Pneumatic  Tires 


handsome  new  Over- 

|  <and  has  a  Sprmgbase  of  130 
hichts — yet  a  wheelbase  o  only 
1 00  inches* 

It  is  a  new  type  of  car  with  a 
new  standard  of  riding  comfort. 

The  springs  are  Three-Point- 
Cantilever  springs  of  Chrome 
Vanadium  steel,  a  new  type  of 
spring  exclusive  with  this  n.  w 
Overland. 

They  give  the  Overland  4,  w’  h 
its  light  weight  and  ease  of  driv¬ 
ing,  the  road-comfort  and  road- 
steadiness  formerly  confined  to 
heavy,  expensive  cars  of  long 
wheelbase. 


They  end  the  ordinary  bounc¬ 
ing,  vibrating  over  the  bumps. 
They  stop  the  usual  rwaying, 
twisting  and  jars  that  fat  gue  the 
passengers  and  rack  the  car. 

The  wheels  and  springs  go  up 
and  down,  following  the  bumps, 
but  the  passengers  and  car  are 
shielded  from  road  blows.  The 
Three-Point  Springs  protect  the 
mechanism  from  road  injuries 
and  prolong  the  life  of  the  car. 

Light  weight  brings  great 
economy  of  tires  and  gasoline. 

High  quality  materials  and 
workmanship  are  used  in  Over¬ 
land  4  throughout.  Its  equip¬ 


ment  is  high  grade,  complete 
from  Auto-Lite  Starting  and 
Lighting  to  Demountable  Rims. 

Ask  the  Overland  dealer  to 
show  you  this  new  motor  car 
which  has  been  tested  more  than 
250,000  miles,  let  him  explain 
to  you  its  exclusive  Three-Point 
Cantilever  Springs,  then — 

Select  rough  roads  that  you 
formerly  dreaded  to  ride  over  and 
see  what  it  means  to  ride  in 
Overland  4. 

Overland  4  Touring,  $845 ; 
Roadster,  $845 ,  Coupe,  $1325 ; 
Sedan,  $1375.  Prices  f.  o.  b. 
Toledo. 
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Poultry  men  Taking,  To  Artificial  Lighting, 

Like  Ducks  T o  W ater 


I  am  desirous  of  knowing  the  best  practice  in  using 
electric  lights  to  increase  egg  production ;  the  size  of 
lights,  the  length  of  time  used  and  at  what  periods.  I 
have  500  March  and  April  hatched  pullets  that  are  now 
laying  about  20  eggs  per  day.  n.  H. 

Brooklands,  D.  C. 

RADICAL  CHANGE.— Nothing  in  recent  years 
in  poultry  management  has  been  more  enthu¬ 
siastically  taken  hold  of  or  has  appealed  to  the  poul- 
tryrnen  more  than  the  practice  of  artificial  illumina¬ 
tion  of  henhouses  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  to 
increase  egg  production.  At  the  same  time,  prob¬ 
ably  nothing  is  being  misunderstood  more  by  those 
who  are  looking  into  the  matter,  or  who  have  de¬ 
cided  to  practice  it,  than  this  same  thing  of  lighting 
poultry  houses.  It  is  comparatively,  especially  here 
in  the  East,  a  new  practice,  and  it  has  only  been  in 


the  last  two  years  that  commercial  poultrymen  liaVe 
taken  it  seriously  at  all.  It  is  so  effective  in  its 
scope  for  the  increase  of  Winter  eggs  that  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  iu  a  great  many  cases  quite  radically 
change  the  method  of  management  of  poultry  farms. 
Without  doubt  a  great  many  who  are  going  to  prac¬ 
tice  it  are  going  to  realize  bad  effects  if  some  dis¬ 
cretion  or  thought  does  not  accompany  this  change. 

MUCH  TO  BE  LEARNED— We  are  only  at  the 
point  now  where  we  are  beginning  to  understand  its 
value  and  its  effects.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
which  I  believe  are  to  be  learned  on  this  subject. 
For  instance,  the  best  seasons  to  practice  this  method 
in  different  sections  and  different  States,  and  on  va¬ 
rious  ages  of  pullets;  the  amount  of  light  best  to 
use;  the  best  time  of  the  day  to  use  these  lights; 


what  effect  it  will  have  on  birds  as  breeders  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring;  if  used  at  all  on  breeders,  what 
months  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  it  is  best  to  use  them 
on  this  part  of  the  flock;  whether  the  late  hatches 
will  be  more  affected  from  the  use  of  these  lights 
than  the  early  hatches;  whether  we  can  practice 
with  good  results  the  use  of  lights  on  culls  (by  culls 
here  I  mean  birds  that  stopped  laying  during  the 
middle  of  the  Summer  and  birds  which  it  is  not  the 
purpose  to  breed  from,  but  being  the  purpose  of  put: 
ting  lights  on  them  for  Winter  and  Spring  egg  pro¬ 
duction)  ;  how  much  value  artificial  lighting  has  on 
baby  chicks,  especially  early  hatches;  how  the  use 
of  artificial  lights  will  affect  our  methods  of  feeding, 
perhaps  not  so  much  the  ration  itself  as  the  method 
of  feeding.  There  are  a  hundred  and  one  more 
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points  which  undoubtedly  will  come  up  as  we  learn 
more  about  this  use  of  artificial  lights  in  poultry 
houses.  By  enumerating  all  these  precautions  it  is 
not  the  purpose  to  frighten  anyone  from  the  use  of 
the  artificial  illumination,  but  to  lay  before  you  food 
for  thought  on  this  subject. 

RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENT.— From  the  results 
which  have  been  obtained  in  experiments  and  tests 
it  is  safe  to  advise  the  rational  itse  of  artificial  lights 
in  poultry  houses  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  on 
flocks  from  which  it  is  not  the  purpose  to  breed.  By 
using  lights  systematically  and  carefully,  one  is  able 
materially  to  increase  Winter  egg  production.  In  a 
great  many  tests  which  have  been  carried  on,  this 
increase  in  egg  production  has  been  100  per  cent, 
which,  of  course,  is  a  tremendous  gain,  especially  if 
one  will  stop  to  think  that  the  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  will  more  than  quadruple  the  net 
returns  from  the  flock,  because  this  gain  is  almost 
300  per  cent  “velvet,”  so  to  speak. 

SEASON  OF  LISE. — A  latitude  corresponding  with 
the  section  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  will 
probably  show  best  results  when  lights  are  used  from 
September  1  until  some  time  during  the  month  of 
March.  This  not  only  includes  the  early  hatched  pul¬ 
lets,  but  includes  the  late  ones  as  well.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  management  of  an  early  flock  of  pullets 
and  a  late  flock  under  lights  should  be  in  the  ration 
fed.  The  earlier  pullets,  if  they  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  should  be  fed  heavily  on  laying  rations,  whereas 
the  later  hatched  pullets  should  have  from  two  weeks 
to  a  month  on  a  conditioning  feed  composed  princi¬ 
pally  of  scratch  feed  in  which  from  50  to  00  per  cent 
should  be  corn.  This  should  give  these  pullets  under 
lights  a  good  reserve  to  maintain  a  good  lay  during 
the  following  Fall  and  Winter.  After  the  middle  of 
March,  although  the  practice  of  using  lights  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  some  places,  the  effect  is  probably  not  so 
noticeable  as  it  is  from  the  six  months  previous.  Oc¬ 
tober,  November,  December  and  January  especially 
are  the  months  which  will  be  the  most  effective. 

HOURS  OF  LIGHTING.— From  14  to  15  hours  of 
total  daylight,  including  the  natural  daylight,  has 
been  found  so  far  to  be  probably  the  best.  This 
means  that  when  the  nights  have  got  longer  than  10 
hours,  light  should  be  used.  Without  considering 
other  matters,  lights  used  in  the  morning  entirely 
seem  to  give  the  best  results,  as  far  as  the  birds  are 
concerned,  although  the  diffei’ence  in  using  them  all 
in  the  morning  or  half  in  the  morning  and  half  at 
night  is  not  so  great.  Using  them  all  at  night  is 
probably  not  so  good  as  either  of  the  other  two. 
Using  them  until  7  or  7  :.°>0  in  the  evening,  and  start¬ 
ing  them  again  at  around  5  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
seems  to  be  the  most  acceptable  among  many  com¬ 
mercial  poultrymen.  as  it  does  not  tie  them  down  so 
long  in  the  evening. 

TYPE  OF  LIGHT  USED.— All  kinds  of  lights, 
from  kerosene  lanterns  to  electric  light,  have  been 
used  effectively.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  elec¬ 
tric  lights  are  the  handiest,  probably  the  best,  and 
usually  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  A  90-watt  light  in 
a  house  20x20  ft.  for  approximately  100  birds  has 
been  found  to  give  excellent  results,  although  good 
results  have  been  obtained  where  only  50  watts  have 
been  used  in  the  same-sized  house.  There  are  a 
number  of  makes  of  gasoline  lanterns  on  the  market 
which  are  extremely  good  and  economical.  Most 
of  these  are  not  dangerous  to  fire.  One  ordinary 
gasoline  lantern  is  usually  sufficient  for  a  house 
20x20  ft.,  or  for  100  birds.  Where  nothing  else  can 
be  had  or  obtained,  kerosene  lanterns  will  do,  but  a 
great  many  of  them  will  be  necessary.  Not  less 
than  four  should  be  used  in  a  house  20x20  ft,  and 
these  should  be  kept  in  good  clean  condition  and  have 
reflectors  on  the  back  of  them.  The  practice  of  using 
dimmers  to  put  out  the  ligut  gradually  in  the  even¬ 
ing  when  it  is  time  to  have  the  birds  go  to  roost  is 
used.  With  the  gasoline  c  kerosene  lantern,  these 
are  gradually  turned  down.  With  electric  lights 
usually  dimmer  bulbs  are  used,  or  a  resistance  coil. 

SCRATCH  FEED  GIVEN.— Feeding  birds  under 
lights  a  light  scratch  feed  of  about  3  lbs.  to  100 
birds  should  be  given  as  the  bird  comes  down  from 
the  roost,  or  should  be  fed  the  night  before  if  the 
lights  are  switched  on  from  the  house;  2  lbs.  at  noon 
and  5  lbs.  late  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  severe 
and  coldest  part  of  the  Winter  an  extra  2  lbs.  of 
scratch  feed  can  be  given  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  A  laying  mash  composed  of  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  of  meat  scrap  should  be  left  in  feed  hoppers 
available  to  the  birds  at  all  times.  Where  milk  or 
its  by-products  are  used.  12  to  15  per  cent  meat  is 
ample. 

A  MATTER  OF  ASSIMILATION. — The  effect  of 
artificial  lights  in  poultry  houses  is  no  more  or  less 
than  a  matter  of  feed.  It  is  not  a  ease  of  lengthening 
the  day  as  much  as  it  is  of  shortening  the  long  nights. 
The  idea  is.  that  the  bird  in  going  to  roost  in  the 
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Spring  of  the  year,  when  normal  egg  production  is 
at  its  maximum,  and  a  bird  is  in  heavy  laying  condi¬ 
tion,  assimilates  the  heavy  feed  which  she  has  be¬ 
fore  going  to  roost,  in  about  10  hours.  Assuming 
that  it  takes  the  same  length  of  time  to  assimilate 
the  ration  which  she  consumes  before  going  to  roost 
during  the  seasons  of  long  nights,  then  she  is  on  the 
roost  from  three  to  five  hours  without  feed.  This,  as 
can  be  readily  undersood,  is  quite  harmful  to  egg 
production,  as  well  as  to  the  condition  and  health  of 
the  birds,  as  she  comes  down  from  the  roost  in  the 
morning,  not  in  a  hungry  condition,  but  in  a  starving 
condition,  and  when  a  bird  is  starved  in  this  way, 


Foddering  Cows  on  Pasture.  Fig.  502 


naturally  the  first  way  it  affects  her  is  in  her  egg 
production.  She  must  necessarily  stop  laying  on  a 
starvation  ration.  The  idea  of  the  use  of  artificial 
lights  is  to  give  them  to  the  birds  just  at  this  time 
when  they  have  assimilated  all  the  feed  which  they 
had  in  their  last  ration  before  going  to  roost. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION  IMPROVED —The  birds 
in  the  experiments  and  under  observations,  under 
artificial  lighting,  have  been  found  not  only  to  in¬ 
crease  the  egg  production  tremendously,  but  to  be 
in  much  better  condition  physically  in  every  way 
than  the  birds  not  under  lights,  and  in  those  flocks 
which  have  had  epidemics  of  Winter  diseases,  such 
as  chicken-pox,  roup  and  canker,  have  got  over  it 
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and  straightened  up  much  more  quickly  under  lights 
than  where  no  lights  were  used.  It  certainly  is  to 
be  recommended  on  flocks  kept  for  egg  production 
alone,  during  the  Fall  and  Winter.  Only  a  little 
work  has  been  done  experimentally  on  lights  for 
breeding  birds,  and  although  this  is  not  as  yet  at  a 
point  where  it  can  be  recommended,  still  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  room  for  research  work  on  this  point, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  good  results  will 
be  forthcoming.  victor  q.  aubry. 

What  Ails  the  Gasoline  Engine? 

Could  any  of  your  farm  mechanics  tell  me  what  is  the 
trouble  with  this  gasoline  engine?  It  is  a  15  horse¬ 
power.  It  was  bought  new  ;  was  only  run  about  one 
day  and  the  cylinder  and  piston  were  overheated,  so 
that  cylinder  had  to  be  sent  to  factory  for  reboring  and 
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a  new  piston  and  rings.  It  is  all  together  again.  Right 
after  .we  got  the  cylinder  and  piston  we  put  it  together 
and  the  engine  ran  well.  The  engine  was  not  belted  to 
any  machine.  The  engine  was  not  used  at  all  for  any 
work.  We  tried  to  start  it,  but  it  only  runs  a  little 
while,  then  stops.  There  is  no  compression ;  it  leaks 
out  through  the  piston  rings.  It  has  no  power  what- 
ever.  Would  a  heavy-bodied  oil  like  tractor  oil.  hold 
the  compression?  Could  it  be  that  the  piston  rings  are 
stuck?  The  piston  that  came  with  the  engine  was  so 
heated  and  scratched  that  when  the  engine  exploded  it 
would  shoot  right  out  past  the  piston  instead  of  through 
the  exhaust.  The  cylinder  and  piston  are  terribly  over¬ 
heated.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  present  run¬ 
ning  of  it?  We  are  afraid  the  same  thing  is  going  to 
happen  with  it  again.  We  give  it  lots  of  oil  and  keep 
the  hopper  full  of  water.  What  makes  this  engine  do 
that?  We  give  it  lots  of  oil;  so  much,  in  fact,  it  fouls 
the  spark  plug  so  the  engine  stops.  Take  the  plug  out. 
clean  it  off,  and  it  runs  a  few  minutes  again  till  fouled. 
We  are  used  to  gasoline  engines  and  have  two  besides 
this  one.  We  know  a  little  about  running  them  ;  the 
timing  of  valves  and  spark  is  all  right  on  this  engine, 
but  the  rest  (or  the  way  this  engine  acts)  we  do  not 
understand.  j,.  g. 

Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

AULTY  IGNITION. — -There  are  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  things  that  can  ail  a  gasoline  engine  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  tell,  without  seeing  the  engine, 
just  what  is  the  matter.  Where  an  engine  stops 
suddenly,  however,  nine  times  out  of  10  it  is  the 
ignition  that  is  at  fault,  and  when  the  trouble  is  not 
definitely  known  it  is  well  to  begin  with  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  ignition  is  wrong.  Carefully  examine 
the  wiring,  following  it  right  through  from  the  source 
to  ignitor  to  make  sure  that  there  are  not  spots  from 
which  the  insulation  is  worn,  which  would  permit 
the  current  to  “ground”  on  the  engine  frame  or  other 
metal  part.  See  that  all  parts  of  the  ignition  sys¬ 
tem  are  working  properly.  If  a  jump  spark  is  used, 
remove  the  plug,  and  after  laying  it  on  some  metal 
part  of  the  engine,  turn  the  engine  over  through  a 
cycle  to  see  if  a  spark  passes  from  point  to  point  as 
it  should.  If  of  the  jump-spark  type  of  ignition  and 
the  same  spark  plug  is  now  in  the  engine  that  was 
in  it  at  the  time  it  was  so  severely  overheated,  it 
may  be  that  the  jacket  was  cracked,  which  permits  a 
leak  here;  that  is,  an  electrical  leak.  A  cracked 
spark  plug  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  detect,  but 
careful  cleaning  in  gasoline  or  kerosene  will  usually 
show  up  the  defect.  If  the  spark  plug  is  suspected 
of  making  the  trouble,  and  no  flaw  can  be  seen,  a  new 
one  can  be  used  as  a  trial  to  prove  the  old  one,  either 
good  or  bad. 

INCORRECT  TIMING. — So  much  for  the  elec¬ 
trical  system.  Another  frequent  cause  of  trouble  is 
incorrect  timing.  Nothing  will  cause  an  engine  to 
heat  up  much  more  quickly  than  having  the  spark 
retarded  or  set  to  occur  too  late.  With  the  slow- 
burning  fuels  in  use  today  the  spark  should  occur  a 
considerable  interval  before  the  piston  reaches  the 
inner  end  of  its  stroke.  The  mixture  is  then  burning 
in  good  shape,  and  ready  to  exert  the  greatest  force 
of  expansion  possible  when  the  piston  starts  forward. 
If  not  set  to  take  place  at  this  time  very  little  power 
will  be  developed,  and  the  surplus  heat  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  cylinder  walls..  The  sparks  should  occur 
when  the  crank  lacks  from  15  to  35  degrees  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  inner  dead  center.  This  position  can  be  de¬ 
termined  by  measuring  the  circumference  of  the  fly¬ 
wheel  and  dividing  by  360,  each  part  then  represent¬ 
ing  one  degree.  From  a  point  in  line  with  the  crank 
the  number  desired  can  then  be  laid  off  on  the  bal¬ 
ance  wheel  and  the  adjustments  made.  Usually  there 
are  witness  marks  on  an  engine  to  show  position  of 
correct  firing  and  valve  opening,  one  method  being 
to  mark  the  teeth  on  the  half-time  gears  that  should 
mesh  together.  Sometimes  in  overhauling  an  engine, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  this  one,  the  gears  get 
shifted,  with  the  result  that  the  engine  is  out  of 
time,  little  power  is  developed,  and  the  engine  over¬ 
heats  badly  or  refuses  to  run  at  all.  The  exhaust 
valve  should  be  set  to  open  somewhat  before  the  pis¬ 
ton  reaches  the  outer  end  of  its  stroke. 

COMPRESSION. — In  regard  to  the  lack  of  com¬ 
pression,  if  this  is  the  trouble  I  could  expect  the 
engine  to  be  very  difficult  to  start.  The  engine  should 
be  tight  enough  to  resist  turning  over  strongly,  and 
when  bounced  back  against  the  compression  it  should 
rebound,  swinging  back  and  forth  several  times  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  rest.  If  there  is  a  hissing  sound  as 
the  engine  is  turned  over  it  indicates  a  compression 
leak,  which  may  be  in  any  one  of  several  places; 
past  the  rings,  through  the  exhaust  or  admission 
valves,  through  a  sand  hole  in  the  piston,  or  a  leaky 
gasket.  Listen  to  see  where  the  gas  seems  to  escape. 
Tf  it  hisses  badly  at  the  open  cylinder  end  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  rings  are  at  fault;  if  at  the  valves,  look 
for  a  leak  here.  If  the  valves  have  not  been  touched 
it  is  likely  that  they  became  warped,  especially  the 
exhaust  valve,  at  the  time  the  engine  was  overheat¬ 
ed,  and  will  either  need  replacement  or  grinding  in 
to  secure  a  gas-tight  tit.  The  instruction  book  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  engine  no  doubt  gives  directions  for 
valve  grinding.  Another  frequent  cause  of  valve 
leaks  is  too  close  an  adjustment.  Either  the  valve 
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stem  or  the  push  rod  will  be  made  so  long  that  the 
valve  cannot  close  tightly,  is  held  from  its  seat  when 
the  stem  becomes  heated  and  lengthened.  There 
should  be  room  for  a  thin  piece  of  cardboard  be¬ 
tween  the  valve  and  the  rocker  arm  when  the  valve 
is  seated.  Carbon  inerusted  around  the  valve  stem 
or  on  the  face  of  the  valve  will  also  sometimes  hold 
the  valve  slightly  open  and  cause  a  leak. 

CYLINDER  OIL. — A  heavy  cylinder  oil,  one  that 
does  not  lose  its  body  under  heat,  will  be  an  aid  in 
holding  compression  if  the  gas  escapes  past  the  rings, 
but  will  not  of  course  help  if  the  rings  are  stuck  in 
the  grooves.  Neither  is  there  any  use  in  using  too 
much  oil ;  use  enough  to  be  sure  that  every  wearing 
surface  is  protected,  but  there  is  no  object  in  using 
more.  Clean  the  engine  thoroughly,  apply  fresh  oil 
and  then  supply  oil  in  regular  amounts  while  run¬ 
ning. 

THE  FUEL  SYSTEM.— This  should  next  be  over¬ 
hauled  to  see  that  the  engine  is  getting  a  sufficient 


seed  and  the  poorest  has  been  12  bu.  per  acre.  Of 
the  GO  lots  of  seed  tested,  15  could  be  classed  as  good, 
disease  free,  selected  seed,  and  the  others  were  just 
common  seed,  as  offered  for  sale  by  various  dealers. 
Every  one  of  the  60  lots  were  offered  as  seed  and 
were  supposed  to  be  all  right.  The  average  yield  of 
the  lots  of  the  good  seed  over  the  lots  of  poor  seed 
has  been  54  bu.  per  acre.  Allowing  $1  as  the  value 
of  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  if  common  seed  potatoes  cost 
$5  per  sack  of  165  lbs,,  the  potato  gi*ower  could  have 
paid  ,$16  per  sack  for  the  good  seed  and  made  just  as 
much  profit  because  of  increased  yield.  Putting  it 
another  way,  if  all  the  potato  growers  of  Suffolk 
County  would  buy  good  seed  at  $4  per  bu.  they  would 
make  just  as  much  profit  as  if  they  had  poor  seed 
given  to  them. 

MAINTAINING  QUALITY. — We  found  some  lots 
of  excellent  seed,  and  the  problem  that  we  are  now 
up  against  is  to  maintain  the  quality.  The  trouble  is 
that  seed  that  is  good  does  not  stay  good  without  the 


in  this  way  we  can  not  only  maintain  but  improve  the 
quality  of  our  seed.  We  are  expecting  now  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  our  planting  next  Spring,  so 
we  can  afford  to  employ  an  expert  just  to  look  after 
the  breeding,  selection  and  disease  end  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  His  duties  will  include  the  running  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  test  or  breeding  plot  to  determine  the  best 
and  highest  yielding  strains,  methods  of  selection, 
soaking  the  seed,  spraying  and  rogueing  out  the  dis¬ 
eased  hills  as  fast  as  they  can  be  detected.  A  man 
with  the  necessary  education  and  experience  to  look 
after,  in  an  efficient  manner,  the  selection,  rogueing, 
breeding  and  disease  end  of  such  a  proposition  will 
command  a  good  salary. 

CAN  WE  MAKE  IT  PAY? — This  is  primarily  a 
commercial  proposition,  and  unless  we  can  make  it 
pay  financially  it  will  not  continue  to  run  many 
years.  We  have  had  much  more  experience  than 
the  average  with  seed  potatoes,  and  all  that  we  know 
goes  to  prove  what  the  experts  of  the  experiment  sta- 


supply  of  combustible  gas.  Much  can 
be  told  here  by  noting  the  action  of 
the  engine  while  running.  If  it  has  a 
sharp  exhaust  and  pops  bad*  through 
the  carburetor  it  indicates  too  lean  a 
mixture  —  too  little  fuel  —  and  the 
needle  valve  should  be  opened  a  very 
little  to  remedy  the  trouble,  using  as 
little  fuel  as  can  be  and  still  have  the 
engine  run  pi’operly.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  heavy,  dead  or  muffled  sound 
from  the  exhaust  indicates  too  much 
gasoline,  and  the  needle  valve  should 
be  closed  until  a  properly  burning  mix¬ 
ture  with  a  clear  ringing  exhaust  is 
secured.  A  heavy  black  smoke  and 
foul,  acrid  smell  from  the  exhaust,  in¬ 
dicate  the  same  trouble,  too  much  gaso¬ 
line  or  fuel  oil,  while  a  blue  smoke 
usually  indicates  that  too  much  cylin¬ 
der  oil  is  being  used.  Doubtless  all  of 
the  things  mentioned  have  been  tried, 
as  they  are  the  usual  things  looked 
after  in  trouble  hunting.  Some  cases 
are  very  stubborn,  but  unless  the  engine 
was  permanently  injured  by  the  heat¬ 
ing  and  reboring,  I  think  that  you  will 
be  able  to  locate  the  trouble  by  going 
over  it  carefully,  one  thing  at  a  time, 
as  indicated.  If  the  engine  ran  all 
right  when  first  reassembled  after  re¬ 
boring,  it  indicates  that  the  trouble  has 
developed  since,  and  no  doubt  will  be 
found  to  be  some  simple  thing  that  has 
escaped  attention.  it.  n.  s. 


Chart  showing  increase  in  Winter  egg  production  due  to  artificial  lighting  of  poultry 
houses.  About  4.000  birds  were  under  lights  in  this  test  and  4.000  not  under  lights. 
These  were  in  14  different  flocks  on  14  different  farms  and  should  give  us  an 
excellent  average  of  what  might  be  expected  from  the  use  of  lights. 

The  figures  10.  20.  etc.,  on  the  left  margin  indicate  the  per  cent  production  (50 
eggs  a  day  from  100  hens  would  be  50  per  cent).  The  figures  at  the  bottom  of 
chart  indicate  date  and  number  of  weeks.  The  broken  line  is  the  production  under 
lights,  and  the  solid  line  is  the  production  of  the  same  kind  of  birds  without  lights. 


tions  have  said,  that  the  question  of  a 
supply  of  reliable  seed  potatoes  is  a 
very  serious  one.  With  the  knowledge 
.of  the  fact  that  the  average  dairyman 
of  New  York  State  would  not  pay  50 
cents  an  acre  and  go  to  a  little  trouble 
to  get  the  very  best  Luce’s  Favorite 
certified  seed  coni  obtainable,  we  realize 
that  it  is  a  big  problem  and  will  take 
considerable  time  to  educate  the  potato 
growers  that  it  will  return  them  from 
500  to  1.000  per  cent  profit  by  paying 
an  increase  of  $5  to  $10  per  acre  for 
reliable  seed  potatoes.  Many  of  the 
most  expert  and  wideawake  potato 
growers  are  already  demanding  good 
seed,  regardless  of  price.  Other  growers 
will  learn  from  these  and  from  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  and 
other  agencies,  and  use  good  seed 
eventually.  We  realize  that  to  carry 
out  our  plans  to  produce  reliable  seed 
will  make  it  cost  materially  more  than 
table  stock.  It  will  cost  something  to 
rogue  out  the  undesirable  hills,  and  be¬ 
sides,  those  rogued  out  will  not  be  there 
to  produce  potatoes.  Drought  may  come 
and  cause  a  very  light  crop.  Scab  may 
develop  and  make  the  crop  unfit  fox- 
seed.  or  exti-eme  wet  may  produce  con¬ 
ditions  that  will  cause  rot. 

H.  B.  TALMAGE. 
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Reliable  Potato  Seed 

Pabt  II. 

ETHODS  OF  PRODUCING 
GOOD  SEED. — After  we  bought 
the  farm  we  immediately  began  a 
search  of  the  entii-e  Northeastern 
United  States  for  the  best  strains  of 
Irish  Gobblex*,  American  Giant  and 
Green  Mountain  types  of  potatoes  for 
our  seed.  We  consulted  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
vai-ious  State  Departments  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  bought  the  best  we  could 
locate,  regardless  of  price.  Mosaic, 
leaf-x-oll  and  kindred  troubles  ai-e  the 
diseases  that  cause  the  most  serious 
losses.  Dr.  W.  A.  Orton  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
is  an  expert  in  these  diseases,  advised 
us  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
get  rid  of  these  troubles  when  seed  become  infected 
with  them.  Accordingly  we  used  every  effort  to 
secure  strains  that  wex-e  healthy.  When  yoxx  con¬ 
sider  that  in  the  whole  of  Aroostook  County,  Me., 
there  wex-e  no  Green  Mountain  potatoes  certified 
during  the  year  191S,  because  there  was  none  found 
free  enough  of  these  diseases  to  be  eligible  for  certi¬ 
fication  you  will  realize  how  common  and  sex-ioxxs 
they  are. 

EFFECT  ON  YIELD.— Seed  may  be  infected  only 
sliglitly.  in  which  case  the  reduction  in  yield  will  not 
be  very  serious,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
100  per  cent  infected,  and  if  in  a  severe  fox-xu  may 
reduce  the  yield  to  one-third  or  even  less  of  what 
good  seed  would  produce.  The  writer  has  run  seed 
tests  for  the  past  five  years,  and  lias  learned  some¬ 
thing  of  what  it  costs  to  use  poor  seed.  These  tests 
cover  a  total  of  60  different  lots  of  seed,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  12  per  year,  and  were  nearly  all  on  potatoes 
of -the  Green  Mountain  type.  For  the  five  years  the 
average  difference  in  yield  between  the  best  lot  of 
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right  kind  of  care.  Potatoes  that  have  10  per  cent 
mosaic  this  year  may  have  30  per  cent  next  year  and 
SO  or  100  the  third  yeai\  The  owners  of  this  farm 
are  large  farmers  for  the  section  in  which  they  live, 
and  realized  the  fact  that  only  a  rather  lax-ge  enter¬ 
prise  could  afford  to  employ  the  high-grade  men  and 
equipment  necessary  to  produce  high-gi-ade  seed. 
For  our  farm  superintendent  we  have  a  native  Long 
Island  potato  grower,  who  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  Maine  State  Experiment  Fai-m  at  Presque  Isle 
for  several  years,  and  is  especially  well  equipped  to 
grow  reliable  seed  potatoes.  We  have  over  100  acres 
in  potatoes  this  season,  and  when  it  comes  to  ninning 
a  farm  of  625  acres  it  makes  a  lot  of  things  to  look 
aftei-,  so  when  it  came  time  to  rogue  out  the  diseased 
and  weak  hills  we  had  to  call  in  extra  expert  help. 
The  seed  plots  that  we  are  planning  to  xxse  on  our 
own  farm  in  Maine  ax-e  being  given  extra  rogueing. 
Everything  that  is  diseased  or  weak,  or  that  is  even 
auspicious  of  being  diseased,  is  pulled  out  so  it  will 
not  infect  other  plants.  We  hope  and  believe  that 


Experience  At  Dusting  Trees 

I  read  some  time  ago  an  account  of 
dusting  at  Hope  Farm.  Do  you  consider 
it  a  success?  Is  the  cost  of  material 
much  greater  in  proportion  than  liquid 
spray?  e.  c.  h. 

Long  Island. 

OUR  apples  are  now  neai-ly  all 
picked,  and  we  ai-e  able  to  report 
on  this  yeax-'s  work  with  the  dust.  We 
used  a  mixture  of  85  per  cent  powdei*ed 
sulphur  and  15  per  cent  dry  arsenate 
of  lead.  It  was  blown  on  with  a  power 
duster.  This  consists  of  a  small  gaso¬ 
line  engine  with  a  fan  or  “blower” 
mounted  on  a  low  truck.  If  need  be 
the  engine  and  fan  could  be  put  in  an 
ordinary  farm  wagon.  The  dust  is 
blown  out  through  a  long  metal  tube, 
made  in  sections,  much  like  the  rain 
spout  or  tube  on  a  house.  Most  of  the 
tubes  as  they  come  with  the  outfit  are 
too  short.  We  also  think  they  ai-e  too 
large,  carx-yffig  too  much  dust.  We 
think  a  smaller  tube  with  the  same 
power  would  discharge  ttb  dust  with  greater  force 
and  let  it  puff  out  better. 

We  used  the  dust  only  once  this  season — the  rain 
and  failure  to  obtain  needed  help  pi-eventing  us  from 
making  a  second  dusting.  We  think  this  second 
dusting  would  pay.  In  working  the  machine  we 
simply  drove  along  the  windward  side  of  the  rows 
and  pointed  the  tube  up  into  the  trees.  You  soon 
get  the  “knack”  of  aiming  the  tube  so  as  to  do  best 
work.  Our  plan  is  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree 
and  woi-k  up — swinging  the  txxbe  from  side  to  side 
as  the  end  rises  through  the  tree.  With  fxxll  power 
on  a  great  cloud  of  dust  arises.  It  goes  on  beyond 
the  trees  and  slowly  sifts  through  the  orchard,  set¬ 
tling  everywhere.  In  a  light  breeze  we  have  seen 
the  dust  sift  down  upon  trees  four  or  five  rows 
away,  and  l-emaining  in  the  air  for  nearly  10  min¬ 
utes.  This  seems  to  be  one  gx-eat  advantage  of  the 
dust.  Thei-e  is  little  waste  of  material,  and  as  you 
work  down  through  the  orchard  the  trees  are  lightly 
dusted  again  and  again.  Our  expex-ience  is  that  the 
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poison  ie  more  thoroughly  and  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the,  dust  than  in  the  liquid 
spray.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  dust 
would  be  washed  off  the  trees  more  readily 
than  the  liquid,  but  after  watching  both 
through  several  rains  we  think  the  dust 
will  really  stick  better  than  the  liquid. 

In  our  own  orchards  the  water  supply 
is  not  close  to  the  trees.  A  long  journey 
is  required  to  go  for  needed  water.  With 
the  dust  we  can  carry  enough  material 
to  the  orchard  to  enable  us  to  work  half 
a  day  without  stopping,  except  to  put. 
mor*e  dust  in  the  hopper.  We  figure  that 
spraying  with  the  liquid  took  us  about 
five  times  ns  long  as  it  did  to  blow  on  the 
dust.  We  can  use  the  dust  when  the 
wind  is  too  high  for  good  liquid  spraying, 
and  can  also  use  it  when  the  trees  are 
too  wet  to  hold  the  liquid  properly. 

The  cost  of  the  dusting,  including  the 
cost  of  labor  and  material,  will  run  at 
least  50  per  cent  more  than  liquid  spray¬ 
ing.  The  advantage  of  .being  able  to 
apply  the  poison  quickly  and  at  just  the 
right  time,  and  with  unskilled  labor  if 
need  be.  has  made  the  dusting  imperative 
with  us.  We  shall  continue  it  after  two 
years’  experience. 

As  for  results,  we  have  not  made  any 
scientific  or  accurate  records.  We  know 
from  observation,  packing  and  sale  about 
the  proportion  of  wormy  fruit.  One  dust¬ 
ing  gives  us  fully  as  good  results  as  one 
spraying.  If  anything  the  advantage  is 
with  the  dusting.  Apple  diseases  are  not 
troublesome  in  our  neighborhood,  but  we 
conclude  that  for  scab  and  similar  dis¬ 
eases  the  liquid  sprays  are  rather  more 
effective  than  the  dust.  As  for  the  San 
, To.sc  scale  and  similar  insects,  the  dusts 
are  not  effective.  If  you  have  these  pests 
in  the  orchard  you  will  be  forced  to  use  a 
liquid  spray.  For  treating  the  worms 
alone  we  find  it  profitable  to  use  a 
duster,  but  any  man  with  the  ordinary 
apple  pests  on  his  frees  will  need  to  use 
some  liquid  sprays.  Wliat  we  want  is  a 
combination  machine.  This  should  be  a 
sprayer  carrying  an  engine  and  tank  for 
liquids.  There  should  be  an  arrangement 
for  mounting  a  fan  and  hopper  when  de¬ 
sired  on  top  of  the  tank  and  connecting 
the  fan  with  the  sprayer  engine.  That 
would  be  a  well-nigh  perfect  outfit. 
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Winter  Vetch,  Velvet  Bean  and  Soy  Bean 
for  Soil  Improvement 

When  is  the  best  time  to  sow  Winter 
vetch,  Spring  or  Fall,  and  at  what  time? 
IIow  much  per  acre  if  sown  alone?  Is  it 
best  to  sow  alone,  or  to  sow  it  with  oats 
or  rye,  and  which  of  the  two  is  better  to 
sow  it  with?  If  sown  with  oats  or  rye, 
how  much  of  each  per  acre?  After  plow¬ 
ing  land  and  before  land  is  harrowed  how 
would  it  do  to  sow  lime  air-slaked  and 
then  disk  and  harrow  in  well?  How 
much  lime  per  acre?  After  vetch  and 
oats  or  vetch  and  rye  is  plowed  under, 
would  it  be  advisable  to  sow  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  and  disk  and  harrow  in  well? 
How  much  phosphate  per  acre?  IIow 
about  using  velvet  beans  and  also  Soy 
beans  in  place  of  Winter  vetch?  This 
land  I  wish  to  plant  to  corn,  following 
with  oats,  and  seeding  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy.  My  laud  lies  near  Farmville.  Va., 
and  the  soil  is  half  light  loam  and  half  red 
soil.  w.  A.  P. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Properly  speaking  “Winter  vetch”  is 
Vicia  sativa,  but  (he  vetch  commonly 
sown,  while  it  is  a  Winter  crop,  is  known 
as  Hairy  vetch,  Vicia  villosa.  This  is 
best  sown  in  August,  or  in  the  South  not 
later  than  early  September.  Sown  in 
Spring  you  would  hardly  see  it  till  Fall. 
For  the  best  hay  sow  it  with  oats.  The 
Virginia  Gray  Winter  oats  are  best  in 
your  section,  l^o  bu.  of  oats  and  half  a 
bushel  of  vetch  seed.  It  can  also  be  sown 
with  rye,  but  rye  makes  far  poorer  feed 
than  oats.  If  the  soil  is  acid,  lime  will 
be  important,  and  as  a  rule,  land  in  your 
section  which  has  not  been  recently  limed 
will  be  benefited  by  having  1.000  lbs.  per 
acre  of  slaked  lime  well  harrowed  in, 
In  land  very  deficient  in  humus  or  or¬ 
ganic  decay  it  may  pay  at  first  to  bury 
the  crop  as  manure  direct,  but  as  a  rule 
it  is  always  better  first  to  get  the  feeding 
value  of  the  crop,  for  you  can  recover  the 
larger  part  of  the  manorial  value  in  the 
droppings  of  the  stock,  and  return  to  the 
land  which  grew  to  the  crop.  Soy  beans 
are  sown  in  Spring,  or  rather  in  June. 
They  can  be  well  sown  alone  and  in  rows 
three  feet  apart  and  cultivated,  and  make 
a  large  amount  of  feed.  The  early  va¬ 
rieties  can  be  sown  among  corn  broadcast 
at  last  working,  but  cow  peas  are  better 
for  that  purpose.  The  vetch  will  reseed 
the  land  and  come  again  in  stronger  force 
than  before.  If  you  are  interested  in 
wheat  growing  you  would  better  keep  the 
vetch  off  your  farm,  for  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  separate  the  seed  from  wheat. 
No  variety  of  velvet  beau  will  mature 
north  of  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of 
Virginia,  where  in  a  favorable  season  the 
Yokohama  and  the  spotted  variety  may 
barely  mature.  Soy  beans,  cow  peas  and 
Crimson  clover  are  the  best  crops  for  soil 
improvement  in  your  section,  the  beans 
and  peas  as  Summer  crops  followed  by  the 
clover  as  a  Winter  cover  to  be  turned 
under  for  corn  in  Spring.  I  have  seen 
a  crop  of  OS  14  bu.  of  corn  made  over  a 
30-acre  field  with  a  Crimson  clover  sod 
turned  under  and  limed,  and  that  on  land 
that  under  the  older  system  of  cultivation 
made  25  bu.  of  corn  an  acre. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


“Western  Beauty”  and  “Summer  Rambo* 
Apples 

On  the  premium  list  for  apples  at  the 
Indiana  State  Fair  the  varieties  West¬ 
ern  Beauty  and  Southern  Rambo  have 
been  listed  as  synonymous.  Nearly  every 
year  there  are  two  distinct  but  similar 
varieties  shown  under  this  entry  number, 
which  has  resulted  in  conflicting  decisions 
by  different  judges  and  confusion  to  all 
exhibitors.  Both  varieties,  as  grown  here, 
are  r.t  their  prime  about  September  1. 
Both  of  these  varieties  run  from  large  to 
very  large  in  size,  hhe  larger  one  ap¬ 
proaching  the  size  of  the  Wolf  River  and 
is  similar  to  the  old  Rambo  in  color,  the 
average  specimen  being  almost  covered 
with  rather  dull  stripes.  The  other  and 
smaller  kind  is  easily  as  large  as  the 
Spy,  but  takes  on  a  higher  color,  being 
striped  with  a  livelier  red  and  often  over¬ 
spread  with  a  solid  blush  over  most  of  the 
surface.  The  “Apples  of  New  York,”  and 
all  other  accessible  authorities,  have  been 
consulted,  but  none  of  them  seems  to  be 
able  to  clear  up  the  confusion.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  Professor  Van  Deman 
judged  the  fruit  exhibit  at  the  fair,  he 
ruled  that  Western  Beauty  and  Summer 
Rambo  were  not  synonymous,  but  distinct 
varieties,  and  that  the  smaller  and  higher- 
colored  kind  was  Western  Beauty,  while 
the  larger  variety  was  Summer  Rambo. 
Is  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  able  to 


give  any  additional  information  about 
these  two  apples?  F.  M. 

Indiana. 


Value  of  an  Apple  Tree 

The  Hope  Farm  man’s  bargain  with 
one  of  the  Hope  Farm  boys,  on  page  1456, 
for  the  20  apple  trees,  has  interested  me, 
and  incidentally  made  me  think  about 
twice  as  much  of  my  own  orchard  (in 
dollars)  as  I  did  before.  Using  your 
figures  as  a  basis  I  would  value  the  tree 
thus : 

Gross  income  of  12  trees,  about.  .  .$100.00 
Gross  income  of  1  tree,  about...  16.00 
Net  income  of  1  tree,  about .  11.00 

This  year  the  income  is  about  double 
the  average,  so  put  average  income  at 
$5.50.  Expectancy  of  tree  20  yrs.  equals 
20x$5.50,  or  $110  (estimated  value  of 
tree).  Your  contract  means  about  the 
same  as  a  long  lease,  so  estimated  selling 
price  per  tree  would  be  $55.  That  divides 
the  profits  about  as  a  tenant  would.  Now 
no  shrewd  boy  should  pay  more  than  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  of  an  estimated  value. 
This  leaves  the  boy  paying  about  $25  per 
tree.  c.  «.  M. 

Virginia. 

At  $25  per  tree  we  have  an  acre  well 
set  in  bearing  orchard  worth  $1,050,  since 
our  trees  are  planted  32  feet  each  way. 
Would  any  business  man  pay  that  much 
and  take  the  risk  for  15  to  20  years?  We 
would  not  have  an  acre  of  the  best  or¬ 
chard  destroyed  for  that  amount,  yet, 
when  you  come  to  put  up  money  on  an 
investment,  most  people  would  hesitate — 
though  it  means  less  than  $60  per  year! 
We  sold  the  trees  to  the  boy  at  $10  each. 
They  are  worth  more  than  that,  and  had 
the  sale  been  made  to  an  outsider — a 
dealer  or  packer — the  price  would  have 
been  $25.  As  it  was,  the  wish  to  en¬ 
courage  the  boy  and  start  him  on  a  little 
business  <»f  his  own  had  more  to  do  with 
the  contract  than  any  attempt  to  make 
money  out  of  it.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the 
way  to  do  business  with  boys.  Perhaps 
we  should  charge  them  the  same  as  we 
would  a  speculator,  but  we  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  that.  At  any  rate  we  are  glad 
to  have  an  estimate  as  to  the  value  of  a 
good  tree  in  bearing. 


The  Pipeless  Furnace 

Will  the  pipeless  furnace  heat  more 
than  one  or  two  rooms,  and  is  it  generally 
satisfactory?  There  seems  to  be  two 
styles,  one  having  return  dues  under  the 
floors  for  the  cold  air  from  registers  near 
the  outside  of  the  house,  and  the  other 
drawing  cold  air  through  the  same  reg¬ 
ister  that  furnishes  heat.  w.  G. 

Litchfield,  Conn. 

Pipeless,  or  one  pipe,  hot-air  furnaces 
appear  to  be  growing  in  popularity  and 
giving  entire  satisfaction  to  those  who 
are  using  them.  I  have  had  one  in  my 
own  house  for  two  years  and  there  are 
a  number  of  others  in  my  neighborhood. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  their  ability 
to  heat  distant  rooms,  though,  of  course, 
all  intervening  space  must  also  be 
warmed.  I  do  not  consider  them  superior 
to  furnaces  of  the  ordinary  type,  which  I 
have  also  used,  but  they  possess  advan¬ 
tage's  over  these  when  cellar  space  is 
limited  or  it  is  not  practicable  for  any 
reason  to  carry  an  individual  pipe  to  each 
room  to  be  warmed.  They  are  also  much 
more  easily  installed.  1  have  never  seen 
the  style  of  pipeless  furnace  having  a 
cold-air  register  and  flue  independent  of 
and  distant  from  one  supplying  warmed 
air  to  the  house,  but  the  plan  appears  to 
me  as  very  sensible ;  in  fact,  it  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  independently  as  a  quite 
possible  improvement  upon  the  original 
idea.  M.  b.  d. 


Liming  Soils  in  Winter 

Is  an  advisable  Operation 

Use  your  short  supply  of  Labor  efficiently 

Write  us  for  particulars  regarding  Winter 
Liming  of  Wheat  to  be  Seeded  to  Clover 
in  eariy  Spring. 

The  present  shortage  of  labor  .justifies  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Farmer  of  the  principle 
of  Winter  Liming. 

Our  Snow  Flake  Hyrated  Lime  is  almost 
100  per  cent  pure.  Corrects  sour  soil  at  the 
minimum  cost.  Shipped  in  50  lbs.  Heavy 
Paper  Sacks. 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Reading  Pennsylvania 

P.  S.  Write  for  Booklet  on  Liming  Soils  in  Winter 


insure  protection  against 
gnawing  or  girdling  of 
trees  by  rabbits,  mice  and 
other  rodents.  Strong  and 
sturdy:  heavily  galvan¬ 
ized  to  prevent  rust .  easily 
set  up  or  removed;  eco¬ 
nomical—  costine  little  and 
lasting  for  years  All  sizes 
Write  for  Catalog  R 

CLINTON -WRIGHT  WIRE  CO* 
Worcester,  Mats. 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

Protect  your  Trees  from  Rabbits  and 
Mice.  We  offer  a  Protector  at  a  little 
more  than  lc.  each  which  affords  per¬ 
fect  protection. 

Write  for  description  and  prices 

CALL’S  NURSERIES 

PERRY,  LAKE  CO.,  -  -  OHIO 


Your  first  thought  “ Always ” 

When  In  need  of  a  Wood  Sawing  Machine  or  Saw  Mill  ••  The 
Ireland  Line”  which  an*  Bold  on  our  personal  guarantee,  and 
will  show  you  money  returns  for  a  ninall  investment.  When 
the  coal  dealer  is  getting  high  prices  for  coal  you  can  get  equal 
value  for  your  wood  which  eventually  will  depreciate  In  quality. 
Our  Motto:  “Best  Always.” 

Write  to  us  If  interested  for  circulars  and  prices. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Norwich  11-13  State  St.  New  York 
.JOHN  DKEltH  PLOW  CO.,  Distributors 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Baltimore,  Sid. 


For  September  and 
Fall  planting.  Pot- 
grown  and  runner 
plants  that  will  bear  fruit,  next  summer.  AIbo  KaSPBEKKY, 
itl.ACKBEKKV,  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  00  HR  AH  T, 
okapi:.  ASi'AitAtU'S,  it  it  rii  a  it  it  plants,  kkuit  ani>  orna¬ 
mental  treks.  Nil  Itr  Its,  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  GOOD  GROl/ND.  N.  Y 


4-YR.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

for  anick  results.  S2.50  per  100;  J12  per  1,000. 

HARRY  L.  SOU  IRKS,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


63  Acre  Farm 

17  acres  of  orchard  with  1,000  apple  trees  in  good 
condition :  5  acres  of  woodland  with  considerable  vir¬ 
gin  growth:  2  acres  grapes  ($480  crop.  1919);  39  acres 
in  balance  of  farm  practically  all  tillable;  basement 
bant  40x90  (capacity  19  cattle.  4  horses) ;  electric 
light;  city  water;  double  house  in  fine  condition  (8 
rooms  in  one  part  and  6  in  other) ;  bathroom  and  wood- 
house;  gas:  lightning  rod  equipment,  house  and  barn; 
two  chicken  houses  (capacity  200),  garage  and  large 
tool  storage  shed;  silo  in  barn:  team  of  horses:  hay. 
oats,  corn;  1  cow:  2  heavy  wagons:  power  spray  ma¬ 
chines;  10  ladders:  tools  for  harvesting  apples;  and 
complete  set  of  farm  tools.  All  located  lt\  village  of 
Mayvillo,  the  comity  seat  of  Chautauqua  County,  New 
York.  This  farm  Is  offered  at  a  sacrifice  price.  In¬ 
vestigate  at  once.  Chautauqua  County  Branch.  Harri¬ 
son  Real  Estato  Corporation,  Westfield,  New  York. 
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Build  Up 

With  Grape =Nuts 

Popular  for  its  delightful 
flavor  and  because  it  furnishes 
certain  food  values  neces¬ 
sary  for  building'  the  best 
in  body  and  brain 

Users  kNow  by  test 

“ There's  a  Reason ’ 


; 
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Wire  Mesh 
free  Guards 
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What  Science  Has  Done  For  the  Peat  Bogs  of  Sweden 

Part  I. 


Winter  is  Coming! 


Get  Radiator  Ready  NOW! 

Even  the  smallest  farm  cottage  can  now  have  Hot  Water  Radiator 
heating.  With  the  invention  of  the  IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator- 
Boiler  the  farmer  can  enjoy  utmost  fuel  saving  and  have  the  great¬ 
est  comfort  all  winter  long. 

The  IDEAL-Arcola  is  a  water-jacketed  Radiator -Boiler  and  circu¬ 
lates  its  heat  to  adjoining  rooms  thru  pipe-connected  AMERICAN 
Radiators— making  a  complete,  safe,  and  permanent  heating  plant. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  a  complete  outfit  of  just  the 
proper  size  for  warming  your  home — and  at  a  very  reasonable 
figure!  Send  for  special  booklet  on  the  IDEAL-Arcola! 


American^, 

11  Radiators 


DEAL 

Boilers 


Best  heat  for  farm 
home  because  it  gives 
greatest  comfort  at 
least  cost,  better 
health,  and  less  labor. 


No  cellar  or  water  supply  necessary! 
You  get  back  the  first  cost  even  if  you 
sell  or  lease,  and  you  ^ 


get  big  yearly  fuel 


savings ;  so  why  delay 
on  a  sure,  high-paying 
investment  like  this  ? 


'H 


IDEAL  Boilers 
will  supply  ample 
heat  on  one  charg¬ 
ing  of  coal  for  8  to 
24  hours,  depend¬ 
ing  on*  severity  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  of  fuel  is 
made  to  yield  ut¬ 
most  results. 


Call  up  your  dealer  today 
and  ask  him  to  give  you 
an  estimate  for  installing 
IDEAL- AMERICAN 
heating  this  week.  It  can  be  done  in  a 
few  days  in  any  kind  of  building  without 
disturbing  the  family. 


Send  for  our  Free  Heating  Book 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  “Ideal 
Heating.”  It  tells  you  things  you  ought 
to  know  about  heating  your  home.  Puts 
you  under  no  obligation  to  buy.  Ask  for 
booklet  on  “IDEAL-Arcola”  if  interested. 


Our  IDEAL  Hot 
W  ater  Supply  Boil- 
ers  will  supply 
plenty  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter  for  home  and 

Sic  at  small  cost 
'ew  dollars  for 
fuel  for  season. 
Temperature  kept 
just  right  by  Syl¬ 
phon  Regulator. 
Write  for  booklet. 


stock 
of  Te 


Sold  by  ell  deal¬ 
ers.  No  exclusive 

agents 


AaaericanRadiatob  COMPANY 


Write  to 

Department  F-  10 
Chicago 
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AN  Important  Subject. — It  was  near¬ 
ly  dusk  when  our  train  reached  .TonkSp- 
ing.  Prof.  Iljalmar  von  Feilitzen,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Peat  Experiment  Station 
and  an  acquaintance  of  some  years’  stand¬ 
ing.  was  there  to  meet  us.  We  arranged 
to  go  out  to  Flahult,  where  the  experi¬ 
mental  bogs  are  located,  early  next  morn¬ 
ing.  At  dinner  that  night,  we  discussed 
some  of  the  pressing  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems  of  Sweden,  the  part  played  by  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  in  raising  the  level  of 
production,  the  difficulties  confronting 
live  stock  Farming,  the  imports  of  food 
from  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
the  importance  of  the  peat  soils  of  Swed¬ 
en  in  the  national  agriculture. 

Extent  of  Peat  Lands. — More  than 
one-eighth  of  the  entire  land  surface  of 
Sweden,  namely,  12,500,000  acres,  con¬ 
sists  of  peat  bogs.  The  meaning  of  this 
is  brought  out  strikingly  by  the  fact  that 
the  total  area  of  cultivated  land  is  now 
represented  by  less  than  10.000,000  acres. 
No  further  explanation  is  needed  to  show 
that  tli is  tremendous  area  of  peat  land, 
naturally  rich  in  nitrogen,  but  poor  in 
lime,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  may  he 
made,  and,  in  fact,  has  been  made,  to 
play  a  vital  part  in  the  national  economy 
of  Sweden.  That  this  fact  was  long  ago 
recognized  by  the  Government  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  repeated  reference  in  Swedish 
literature  to  methods  of  cultivating  peat, 
or.  as  they  call  it,  “moor’’  soils. 

Early  Reclamation  Work. — In  the 
seventeenth  century  Prince  Carl  Gustav, 
later  Charles  X  of  Sweden,  interested 
himself  in  bog  reclamation,  and  in  1052 
drained  and  made  arable  the  extensive 
hogs  on  the  Island  of  Oeland.  The  sods 
were  dug  up  and  repeatedly  turned  over. 
This  released  the  meagre  amounts  of  min¬ 
eral  plant  food  locked  up  in  the  remains 
of  the  hog  vegetation.  But  little,  if  any 
manure  was  applied.  Oats  were  grown 
year  after  year,  sometimes  for  20  to  50 
years,  until  cropping  became  unprofitable. 
TTuder  such  treatment  the  hogs  underwent 
serious  shrinkage,  much  of  the  organic 
matter  and  nitrogen  was  dissipated  by  re¬ 
peated  burning,  and  the  texture  of  the 
hog  changed  very  much  for  the  worse. 
Only  a  few  of  the  more  progressive  land¬ 
owners  recognized  the  unwisdom  of  such 
treatment,  and  resorted  to  the  use  of  ani¬ 
mal  manure,  clay,  sand  and  marl,  for  main¬ 
taining  their  bogs  in  a  productive  condi¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  supply 
of  animal  manure  was  hardly  enough  for 
the  upland,  and  clay  and  marl  were  not 
always  available  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Use  of  Phosphates. — Toward  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  out¬ 
look  for  bog  cultivation  and  improvement 
became  much  brighter.  In  1840  Liebig 
proposed  the  manufacture  of  superphos¬ 
phate  from  bone.  Two  or  three  years 
later  John  B.  Lawes  in  England  sug¬ 
gested  the  use  of  mineral  phosphates  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  phosphate  depos¬ 
its  in  Belgium  and  France  were  soon  used 
for  the  production  of  superphosphates. 
The  utilization  of  the  potash  salts  at 
Stassfurt,  Germany,  was  begun  in  the 
middle  sixties.  It  became  possible,  thus, 
to  supply  available  phosphates  and  potash 
to  the  peat  soils  of  Sweden  and  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  at  a  moderate  cost.  The 
burning  of  the  bogs  became  unnecessary, 
for  in  the  application  of  mineral  fertil¬ 
izers.  the  organic  matter  and  nitrogen 
could  he  utilized  economically  as  a  source 
of  nitrogen  only,  instead  of  wastefully  as 
a  source  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  as 
well. 

Continuous  Crops  of  Oats. — But 
even  with  the  use  of  mineral  fertilizers 
the  temptation  was  too  great  to  grow  oats 
year  after  year.  This  crop  seems  to  he 
well  adapted  to  peat  soils,  is  easy  to  sow 
and  to  harvest,  and  is  relatively  profitable 
on  such  land.  The  continuous  growing  of 
oats  is  bound,  of  course,  to  make  the  land 
foul  with  certain  weeds,  for  hut  little  op¬ 
portunity  is  offered  here  to  develop  a 
clean  seed  bed.  Hence  in  spite  of  the  use 
of  mineral  fertilizers,  something  else  was 
needed  to  place  the  cultivation  of  peat 
sods  in  Sweden  on  a  rational  basis. 

Co-operative  Work.— -Such  was  the 
situation  about  35  years  ago  when  some 
of  the  progressive  farmers  in  Sweden  de¬ 
cided  to  organize  the  Moor  Improvement 


Association  (“Svenska  Mosskulturforen- 
ingen”).  Carl  von  Feilitzen,  the  father 
of  the  present  director  at  .Tonkoping,  was 
largely  responsible  for  giving  the  needed 
impetus  to  the  establishment  of  the  so¬ 
ciety.  lie  outlined  the  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1SS5,  and  early  in  the  following 
year  the  Svenska  Mosskulturforeningen 
became  as  accomplished  fact.  The  mem¬ 
bership  rapidly  increased  from  178  in  3886 
to  2,305  in  3800.  The  present  membership 
is  about  3.000.  The  annual  dues  are 
about  $1,  but  life  membership  may  he  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  payment  of  $25.  The  mem¬ 
bers  are  entitled  to  receive,  without  addi¬ 
tional  cost,  the  journal  published  by  the 
society.  Analyses  of  samples  of  soil  are 
made  for  members  at  a  nominal  cost.  The 
meaning  of  these  analyses  is  interpreted 
for  the  members,  and  suitable  advice  given 
a«  to  liming,  manuring,  fertilization,  drain¬ 
age.  etc.  Demonstration  experiments  are 
carried  out  by  the  extension  specialists  of 
the  society.  These  consist  of  a  drainage 
engineer,  a  botanist  familiar  with  peat 
vegetation,  and  a  soil  and  fertilizer  ex¬ 
pert.  The  agricultural  schools  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  herbaria  of  plants  com¬ 
mon  in  peat  hogs.  Popular  lectures  are 
given  at  farmers’  meetings  on  all  subjects  | 
pertaining  to  the  cultivation  of  peat  soils. 
Exhibits  are  made  available  for  display¬ 
ing  at  gatherings  of  farmers  or  of  agri¬ 
cultural  students.  Such  exhibits  include 
samples  of  different  kinds  of  peat,  of  pro¬ 
ducts  made  from  peat,  like  moss  litter, 
peat -fuel,  peat  distillation  products,  insu¬ 
lating  materials,  etc.  Many  types  of 
tools  used  in  draining  and  cultivation  are 
shown,  as  are  also  shoes  for  men  and  ani¬ 
mals  to  keep  them  from  sinking  into  the 
bog.  In  the  exhibits  are.  likewise,  in¬ 
cluded  specimens  of  weeds,  insects  and 
fungi  common  to  peat  soils. 

Increased  Production. — The  educa¬ 
tional  activities  of  the  moor  association 
mentioned  above  and  also  educational 
work  of  other  kinds  have  borne  fruit  in 
increased  crop  production.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  this  educational  work  has  been 
successful  largely  because  it  is  based  on 
the  investigations  carried  on  in  the  lab¬ 
oratories  at  Jonkoping  and  on  the  experi¬ 
mental  bogs  at  Flahult  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  von  Feilitzen. 

Experimental  Work. — The  research 
laboratories,  offices  and  museums  are  lo¬ 
cated  near  one  of  the  main  streets  of 
.Tonkoping,  a  city  of  about  25.000  inhab¬ 
itants.  The  town  itself  is  quite  old  and 
well  known  to  tourists  ou  account  of  its 
large  and  beautiful  lake.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  oldest  safety  match  factory  in  Swed¬ 
en.  Adjacent  to  the  main  building  of  the 
“Peat  Institute”  are  the  attractive 
grounds,  on  which  are  located  many  ce¬ 
ment  tanks.  In  these  tanks  are  carried 
on  experiments  with  different  peat  soils 
on  the  effect  of  lime,  commercial  fertiliz¬ 
ers  of  many  sorts,  inoculation,  water  sup¬ 
ply,  etc.  Valuable  facts  are  established 
which,  when  necessary,  are  confirmed  on  a 
field  scale  at  Flahult.  The  writer  saw 
some  very  interesting  differences  caused 
by  equal  applications  of  ground  limestone 
of  varying  degrees  of  fineness.  I  also 
noted  that  increasing  quantities  of  lime 
improved  the  crops,  but  when  the  maxi¬ 
mum  effect  was  reached,  further  additions 
of  lime  decreased  rather  than  increased 
the  crop.  The  distance  of  the  water  table 
from  the  surface  is  also  shown  to  play  a 
leading  role  in  the  development  of  plants 
in  the  peat  soils. 

Field  Study. — The  experimental  bogs 
of  Flahult  are  about  eight  miles  distant 
from  .Tonkoping.  Alighting  at  Nozzaham- 
mar,  the  nearest  railroad  station  from 
Flahult,  the  writer  accompanied  Dr. 
von  Feilitzen  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles  until  the  hogs  were  reached.  The 
road  was  mostly  uphill  through  a  forest 
of  spruce  and  pine  and  of  an  undergrowth 
of  heather  in  full  „iOom.  It  was  early 
morning  and  the  air  was  chilly  enough  to 
make  one  forget  that  New  York  City 
was  at  that  moment  uncomfortably  warm. 
Among  the  tall  trees,  mostly  Douglas  fir. 
the  air  was  uncommonly  still,  with 
scarcely  any  signs  of  bird  or  insect  life. 
Presently  the  neat  tile-roofed  cottages  of 
the  peat  station  came  into  view,  and  be¬ 
yond  them  in  a  pocket  lay  the  level 
’stretch  of  bog.  jacob  u.  lip  man. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

£i/\v  vrr<TV  Threslies  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
JjvIjVIjU  from  the  niown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  harley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
.'ears,"  W.  F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  A  Bean  Thresher  Co.,Morristown,Tenn. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box.15  Easton,  Pa. 


Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital  to  “swing  things." 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers — whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2000  New  York  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  New  York  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

Allianca  Bank  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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warm  house 
at  such  small 
expense ! 


The  RICHARDSON 

ONE- PIPE  HEATER 


Solves  Many  Problems 


With  but  a  single  pipe — one  register  only — this  entirely  modern,  scientifi¬ 
cally  designed  furnace  {made  and  guaranteed  by  the  oldest  and  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  heating  apparatus  in  the  United  States)  furnishes  a  con¬ 
stant  circulation  of  fresh,  warm  air  throughout  every  room  in  the  house — 
abundant  heat  at  all  times,  evenly  distributed, 

Just  think  of  what  this  means  in  economy ! — Installation  costs  cut  to  a 
minimum.  No  lengthy  pipes  to  buy  or  run  to  various  positions.  No  cooling 
of  the  heat  before  it  can  reach  your  rooms.  Less  dust — less  dirt — less 
labor.  Direct  heat  rises  and  spreads  instantly  to  the  upper  floors.  None  is 
wasted.  Warm  house,  cool  cellar.  And  you  can  burn  any  kind  of  fuel — 

LESS  OF  IT  than  is  demanded  by  other  types 
of  heaters. 

The  Richardson  One-Pipe  Heater  is  suit¬ 
able  for  city  or  country  homes,  schools, 

churches,  stores,  etc _ old  or  new  buildings. 

NOW  is  the  economical  time  to  install. 

Richardson  &  Boynton  Co. 

Established  1837 

31  West  31st  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 
Rochester  Providence  Newark 

“Perfect  heat  for  every  type  of  building " 


CHECK  IN  SQUARE.  (Address  nearest  office) 
I  am  interested  in 

□  Richardson  Heating  Apparatus  □  Ranges 
81  □  Garage  Heaters  □  Laundry  Tank  Heaters 


Waterproof  Canvas  Baas  ParatHnc^vater- 

proof  canvas  bags,  with  ropes  and  mass  eyelets;  size, 
3x4  '  (S,  $2  40  each.  Also  waterproof  tarpaulins,  wag¬ 
on  Covers,  etc.  W.  W.  STANLEY,  60  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


South  Jersey  Farms  For  Sale 

BLACK  &  DAVENPORT  REALTY  CO- 

Peach  Street  .  .  •  Hamnionton,  N.J. 


WELL  DIS'sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 
Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


FARM  HOMES:  information,  assistan c e, 

write  State  Board  or  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware 


PAR  M  QTATIflNERV  Printed  to  order.  Full  line  of  sam- 
IM  n  Ifl  0  I  A  I  luncn  I  pies  for  any  business,  with  partic¬ 
ulars,  postpaid,  free.  A.  HOWIE,  Printer,  Beebe,  Vt. 


Mv  WADE  Saws  Four  Cord*  an  Houri 


"The  Wade  is  certainly  the  farmer's  friend.  I  have  cut  1600  cords  of  yellow  fir  wood 
with  it,  and  it’s  as  good  as  the  day  I  bought  it. " — Dan  Iioss,  Corbett,  Oregon. 

Why  break  your  back  sawing  wood  by  hand,  when  the  power¬ 
ful  little  Wade  Portable  Gasoline  Drag  Saw  will  outsaio  TO  men  at  one-tenth 
the  cost!  Light,  simple,  economical.  Cuts  wood  of  any  size.  Averages  8  cords 
p  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Thousands  of  Wades  now  in  use.  When  not 

sawing  wood,  the  4  h.  p.  engine  will  operate  other  light  machinery. 


Wade  Portable  Gasoline 

Drag  Saw 


Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


Part  I. 

Poor  Potato  Crop. — It  is  most  dis¬ 
heartening  to  dig  the  potatoes  which  one 
has  depended  upon  for  his  Winter’s  sup¬ 
ply,  and  to  find  half  of  them  rotten.  It 
is  even  more  discouraging  if  a  large  field 
is  being  grown  in  a  commercial  way. 
This,  however,  has  been  the  experience  of 
farmers  and  garden  makers  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  this  Fall.  It  has  brought  some  of  the 
latter  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  uncer¬ 
tain  nature  of  the  farmer’s  business.  In 
some  instances  the  potatoes  have  been 
so  badly  decayed  that  digging  them  has 
not  been  worth  while.  Whereas  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  New  England  seemed  like¬ 
ly  to  have  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  it  is 
now  going  to  be  very  short,  and  growers 
are  being  urged  to  place  their  orders  for 
seed  potatoes  immediately.  The  cause  of 
the  trouble  is  doubtless  the  unseasonable 
rains.  The  rainfall  has  been  much  greater 
than  normal  and  has  resulted  in  the  rapid 
spread  of  late  blight.  My  own  potatoes, 
growing  under  straw,  have  suffered  along 
with  the  others,  but  have  been  no  worse 
than  those  grown  by  the  more  common 
method.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  other  vege¬ 
tables  besides  potatoes  have  been  injured 
by  the  wet  weather.  At  a  recent  vege¬ 
table  show  in  Boston,  gardeners  found  it 
difficult  to  get  enough  good  specimens  of 
carrots,  beets  and  turnips  to  make  a 
proper  exhibit.  Even  parsnips  have 
cracked  in  the  ground. 

Unique  Feature  of  Fruit  Show. — 
The  New  England  Fruit  Show  is  to  be 


Tender  Shrubs  Protected  by  Evergreen 
Bouyhs 


leid  at  Providence  this  year,  and  one  of 
the  features  promises  to  be  of  more  than 
usual  interest,  at  least  if  it  works  out 
according  to  the  plans  of  the  projectors. 
This  feature  is  to  be  the  briugiug  together 
of  the  growers  and  sellers,  with  the 
thought  that  both  may  profit  by  an  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas.  Wednesday,  November 
12,  has  been  set  as  the  day  for  the  talk- 
fest.  The  managers  of  the  show  will 
have  men  on  hand  to  introduce  the  two 
ends  of  the  business  to  each  other,  and 
are  arranging  for  practical  talks  which 
will  be  of  benefit,  at  least  to  the  growers. 
These  New  England  fruit  shows  have 
proved  a  decided  success  iu  the  past,  and 
there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
apples  offered,  as  well  as  the  increased 
demand  for  New  England  grown  fruit, 
can  he  traced  to  their  iuflueuce. 

Winter  Covering. — It  is  sometimes  a 
problem  to  find  enough  material  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  strawberry  beds  without  going  to 
some  expense.  Straw,  of  course,  is  ideal, 
but  straw  costs  money.  After  all,  though, 
it  stands  the  weather  much  better  than 
might  be  expected.  The  straw  which  I 
used  all  Summer  ou  my  potato  patch  is 
plenty  good  enough  now  for  covering  the 
strawberry  beds.  What  I  started  to  tell 
about,  though,  was  the  plan  of  a  man  iu 
southern  New  Hampshire,  whose  place 
I  visited  some  time  ago.  This  man  has  a 
good-sized  field  of  strawberry  plants,  as  he 
finds  a  good  market  for  the  berries  among 
Summer  visitors.  As  a  covering  for  the 
beds,  he  uses  pine  needles  almost  ex¬ 
clusively.  These  needles  are  easily  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  woods  nearby.  At  first  he 
tried  putting  them  ou  by  hand,  hut  that 
demanded  too  much  labor.  Then  the  idea 


occurred  to  him  of  utilizing  the  manure 
spreader  for  the  purpose,  aud  the  result 
was  very  satisfactory.  The  spre.  tier  scat¬ 
ters  the  needles  evenly  and  at  just  about 
the  right  depth.  Very  little  hand  work 
is  needed  to  complete  the  job.  Amateurs 
often  make  the  mistake  of  covering  the 
strawberry  beds  too  early  in  the  season, 
with  the  idea,  apparently,  that  they 
should  keep  out  the  frost.  Of  course  this 
is  wrong.  The  real  purpose  of  covering 
the  beds  is  to  prevent  the  alternate  freez¬ 
ing  aud  thawing,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  heave  the  plants  out  of  the  ground, 
thus  exposing  the  roots  to  the  drying 
winds.  A  bed  can  be  ruined  very  quickly 
in  this  way.  The  right  time  to  cover  the 
plants  is  after  the  ground  has  frozen 
slightly. 

Garden  Protection. — The  use  of  Win¬ 
ter  coverings  in  general  is  not  well  under¬ 
stood  by  everybody.  One  often  finds  beds 
or  borders  of  perennial  plants  so  thickly 
covered  with  leaves  or  some  other  ma¬ 
terial  that  the  plants  are  sure  to  be 
smothered  or  else  made  to  decay.  Leaves 
are  never  wholly  satisfactory  because  they 
pack  too  solid  when  wet.  A  loose  litter 
is  more  desirable.  Sometimes,  though,  a 
few  leaves  serve  the  purpose  well  if  some 
pine  boughs  can  be  placed  on  top.  There 
is  no  better  way  of  protecting  tender 
shrubs  than  by  binding  some  pine  boughs 
around  them.  Tying  them  up  with  straw 
is  a  poor  plan.  Little  is  gained  even  by 
using  a  heavy  straw  overcoat  for  roses. 
It  is  much  better  to  hank  them  up  with 
earth  a  foot  high.  They  may  possibly 
freeze  hack  to  the  top  of  the  mound,  but 
they  will  need  cutting  back  in  any  event, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  killed  out¬ 
right,  unless  the  weather  is  extremely  se¬ 
vere.  In  many  section  this  plan  will  do  for 
Hybrid  Teas  as  well  as  Hybrid  Fer- 
petuals.  Of  course  Tea  roses  are  too 
tender  to  be  left  out  of  doors  unless  they 
are  boxed  over.  They  can  he  dug  up  and 
buried  or  taken  into  a  cool  cellar.  If 
one  has  a  small  bed  of  roses  set  close  to¬ 
gether,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  stand  boards 
on  edge  around  it  and  to  fill  the  space 
inside  with  leaves  a  foot  or  two  deep. 

Evergreens.  —  Rhododendrons  often 
suffer  because  the  right  kind  of  protection 
is  not  given  them.  They,  too,  should  be 
banked  high  with  leaves.  In  ordinary 
seasons  it  is  well  to  give  them  a  heavy 
watering  in  the  Fall,  but  probably  that 
will  not  be  needed  this  Fall.  The  muleh 
of  leaves  should  never  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ground  around  the  Rho¬ 
dodendrons.  It  is  needed  in  Summer  as 
well  as  in  Winter.  After  all,  though,  the 
loss  of  Rhododendrons  is  most  likely  to 
come  from  exposure  to  the  sun  in  early 
Spring,  growth  being  started  too  early. 
For  that  reason  it  is  well  to  plant  them 
where  they  will  he  shaded  from  the  sun 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  else  to  use 
boards  or  pine  houghs  for  protection. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 

Frosted  Tomatoes 

Cau  you  explain  to  me  the  condition  of 
my  tomato  crop?  I  had  a  fine  vield  of 
tomatoes.  Some  cracked  at  the  stem  end. 
which  we  explained  by  heavy  rains,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  long  drought.  The  morning 
after  a  heavy  frost  I  wetted  them  down 
before  sunrise,  but  it  was  too  cold.  I  saw 
ice  forming,  so  picked  all  sizable  to¬ 
matoes,  put  iu  water,  pulled  the  vines,  and 
covered  from  sun,  wetting  thoroughly,  still 
in  the  shade,  as  soon  as  it  was  warm 
enough.  Would  this  explain  their  rot¬ 
ting?  D.  M.  C. 

Lancaster,  N.  II. 

The  tomato  is  of  tropical  origin  and 
has  and  probably  will  always  remain  a 
tender  plant.  For  this  reason  when  it  is 
frostbitten  nothing  can  he  done  to  restore 
it  to  a  pre-frosted  condition.  The  frosted 
fruits  will  soon  decay  in  spite  of  all  that 
can  be  done  to  restore  and  save  them. 
Those  in  the  other  part  of  the  garden  that 
escaped  injury  were  uo  doubt  iu  a  fav¬ 
ored  spot,  and  did  not  get  as  heavy  frost¬ 
ing  as  those  that  were  destroyed.  In  my 
own  garden  this  happened  repeatedly. 
The  tender  things,  such  as  tomatoes,  Dah¬ 
lias,  Zinnias,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  point  be¬ 
ing  injured  beyond  recovery,  while  those 
on  ground  a  few  feet  higher  and  not  over 
200  ft.  removed  from  those  injured  es¬ 
caped  without  injury.  The  tender  things 
on  low  ground  are  always  the  first  to  he 
injured  or  killed  by  frost,  unless  specially 
favored  by  hedges,  buildings,  etc.  k. 
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OAKLAND  OWNERS  REPORT  RETURNS  OP  PROM 
18  TO  25  MILES  PER  GALLON  OP  GASOLINE 
AND  FROM  8.000  TO  12,000  MILES  ON  TIRES 


THIS  NEW  OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX  FOUR  DOOR  SEDAN  IS  POWERED  WITH  THE  FAMOUS  44-HORSEPOWER  OVERHEAD-VALVE  OAKLAND  ENGINE 


OAKLAN  D 


s 

NO  matter  what  the  roads,  the  season  or 
the  weather,  there  is  true  boulevard 
comfort  in  this  new  Oakland  Sensible  Six 
four  door  Sedan.  Every  essential  conven¬ 
ience,  including  mechanical  lifts  for  the 
windows  in  its  double-latch  doors,  an  in¬ 
conspicuous  heater  for  use  on  cold  days, 
a  serviceable  windshield  cleaner  and  like 
unusual  equipment,  has  place  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  this  commodious  and  attrac¬ 
tive  car.  Its  solid  body  construction  is 
notable  for  its  freedom  from  needless  weight, 
and  the  efficiency  of  its  standard  Oakland 
chassis  makes  its  range  of  action  fully  as 
great  as  that  of  an  open  model.  Only  im¬ 
mense  manufacturing  resources  and  a 
production  of  unusual  magnitude  allow  the 
combination  of  ability,  usefulness  and  value 
embodied  in  this  sedan. 


E  N  S  I  B  L  E  SIX 


Touring  Car.  $1075:  Roadster,  S1075:  Coupe,  5X740:  Four  Door  Sedan.  S1740 
F.  O.  It.  Pontiac.  Mich.  Additional  for  Wire  Wheel  Equipment,  $75 

OAKLAND  MOTORCAR  COMPANY 

Pontiac,  Michigan 
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Commercial  Fruits  for  Western  New  York 
Part  II. 

King — This  is  a  fruit  of  high  quality 
anrl  quite  productive.  It  is  subject  to  in¬ 
sect  and  fungus  injury,  and  the  tree  is 
liable  to  be  injured  by  canker.  It  is  not 
nearly  as  productive  as  Baldwin,  and  not 
usually  much  higher  in  price. 

Long  Island — An  early  white  apple  of 
high  quality,  but  handicapped  by  its  color. 
It  is  very  good  for  dessert  and  for  cook¬ 
ing,  but  is  not  being  planted. 

McIntosh — One  of  the  newer  varieties 
which  has  come  into  prominence  because 
of  its  remarkable  combination  ot  good 
qualities.  Its  most  serious  defect  is  that 
it  is  subject  to  scab  and  requires  very 
careful  spraying. 

Northwestern  Greening — I  should  be 
greatly  pleased  to  get  some  real  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  this  variety.  The  published  ac¬ 
counts  vary  so  much  that  it  seems  there 
must  be  more  than  one  variety  under  this 
name.  Taking  all  the  accounts  together, 
it  seems  to  be  an  apple  which  ripens  right 
after  Duchess,  and  not  until  about  with 
Baldwin.  It  is  a  flat  or  rather  long  ap¬ 
ple  of  light  yellow  or  deep  green  color, 
with  or  without  a  red  cheek  which  may 
cover  more  than  half  the  apple.  Its  sea¬ 
son  is  shorter  than  that  of  Wealthy,  or 
longer  than  that  of  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing.  The  specimens  which  I  have  seen 
would  indicate  that  it  is  sold  largely  to 
persons  who  think  they  are  getting  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  and  when  they  learn 
their  mistake  do  not  pull  them  out  be¬ 
cause  they  hope  to  get  something  from 
the  fruit. 

Northern  Spy — This  grand  apple  is  not 
being  planted  very  widely  because  it  does 
not  start  bearing  very  early,  and  because 
many  of  the  growers  have  not  learned 
to  handle  it  in  the  packing  house.  Its 
serious  defect  is  that  it  is  so  delicate  that 
it  will  rot  down  from  a  bruise  which 
would  not  even  show  on  most  other  va¬ 
rieties.  When  well  grown  it  is  almost 
perfect  for  dessert  or  cooking,  and  if  prop¬ 
erly  handled  will  keep  in  good  condition 
until  late  in  the  season. 

Newtown  Pippin — This,  the  Albemarle 
Pippin  of  the  South,  is  hard  to  grow  in 
good  condition  in  Wayne  County,  but 
when  well  grown  it  will  keep  until  well 
into  the  next  Summer.  For  the  home 
orchard  it  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  late 
keeping  sorts. 

Porter — An  early  white  apple  of  good 
quality,  but  which  does  not  usually  bring 
a  high  price. 

Rose  Sweet  or  Hendrick  Sweet — A  very 
good  sweet  apple  of  about  the  same  season 
as  Rhode  Island  Greening. 

Roxbury  Russet — This  old  standard  va¬ 
riety  has  been  almost  driven  off  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  the  advent  of  cold  storages,  which 
made  it  possible  to  keep  better  apples  well 
through  the  season. 

Ram  bo — The  small  size  of  the  fruit  has 
kept  this  apple  from  the  commercial  place 
to  which  its  quality  would  entitle  it. 

Red  Astrachan — This  is  the  great  gar¬ 
den  apple.  If  it  were  not  so  freely  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  small  gardens  in  city  and  town 
it  would  be  a  very  good  sort  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  orchard.  It  is  early,  very  pro¬ 
ductive  and  of  high  quality  for  cooking. 
For  dessert  it  is  too  tart  to  suit  most  per¬ 
sons. 

Red  Canada — This  is  a  very  good  apple, 
but  not  well  known  and  too  small  to  be 
very  valuable  commercially. 

Rhode  Island  Greening — This  is  the 
“Greening  apple”  of  American  markets. 

A  number  of  inferior  sorts  have  obtained 
some  popularity  by  having  a  similar  name 
or  appearance.  It  is  a  good  dessert  va¬ 
riety  when  well  grown,  and  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  sort  for  cooking.  It  is  one  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  on  which  the  fame  of  Western  New 
York  as  an  apple-growing  section  is 
founded. 

Spitzenberg — This  is  a  very  good  apple. 
Probably  the  best  cooking  variety  grown 
in  Wayne  County.  It  is  too  tart  for  some, 
but  others  prefer  it  to  all  its  competitors. 

It  is  a  shy  bearer.  The  apples  hang  sing¬ 
ly  on  the  outside  of  the  tree,  and  make  a 
great  show,  but  they  do  not  fill  the  bar¬ 
rels.  The  price  is  little  above  that  of 
Baldwin,  and  a  tree  similarly  loaded  will 
have  barrels  of  Baldwin  for  pecks  of 
Spitz. 


Swaar — An  old,  late-keeping  variety  of 
high  quality  which  does  not  sell  well  on 
account  of  its  color. 

Twenty  Ounce — A  very  productive  ap¬ 
ple  of  good  quality  for  cooking  or  dessert. 
The  tree  is- subject  to  canker.  The  fruit 
is  too  large  to  se:l  well,  and  the  price  is 
usually  rather  low. 

Wealthy — A  fine  new  variety  from 
every  point  of  view.  Excellent  for  cook¬ 
ing  or  dessert,  it  is  just  the  right  size  to  be 
most  readily  bought.  It  comes  into  bear¬ 
ing  early  and  produces  large  crops  an¬ 
nually. 

Wagener — This  apple  is  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  for  dessert  or  cooking,  but  is  not 
planted  much  because  the  tree  is  so  weak 
and  short-lived. 

Much  of  Wayne  County  is  not  adapted 
to  peach  growing.  East  of  Sodus  and 
south  of  the  Ridge  a  crop  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  much  oftener  than  twice  in  five 
years,  and  at  least  one  of  these  crops  is 
likely  to  come  in  a  year  when  peaches  are 
too  plenty.  A  strip  about  10  miles  wide 
along  the  lake  shore  west  of  Sodus  is 
peach  country,  and  a  large  number  of 
varieties  are  found  commercially  profit¬ 
able  there.  Under  our  conditions  I  should 
plant  practically  nothing  but  Early  Craw¬ 
ford  or  some  of  its  seedlings.  These  will 
give  as  long  a  season  as  we  want.  The 
later  ones,  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  Early  Crawford  except  by  the  sea¬ 
son,  will  come  in  the  edge  of  apple  pick¬ 
ing,  and  then  they  are  simply  a  terrible 
nuisance.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  move  a 
big  gang  out  to  the  peach  orchard  for  a 
few  hours’  work  each  day.  It  often  seems 
that  the  loss  of  time  is  greater  than  the 
profit  on  the  peaches.  Unless  all  the 
peaches  are  to  be  shipped  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  Early  Crawford  group  is  the  best 
to  plant.  These  varieties  are  the  ones  our 
customers  want,  because  they  are  the  best 
for  dessert  and  canning.  Elberta  will  stand 
(Continued  on  page  157S) 
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A.  Saver  to  pocket 

book  and  health,  and 
a  delight  to  the  palate. 

Do  as  your  neighbor  is 
doing  and  cut  the  high 
cost  of  living  by  drink¬ 
ing 

INSTANT 

POSTUM 

Instead  of  coffee. 

No  Raise  In  Price 

50‘CupTms  30<P~T00'CupTins  509 

Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  General  Stores 


J 
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When  you  u>rite  advertisers  mention  The 
quick  reply  and  a  ,4square  deal.'*  See 
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STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


"Bolters  are  stylish 

Styleplus  for  this  fall  include  a  wide 
choice  in  belters.  Suits  and  overcoats 
both.  Every  man  of  every  age  and  every 
physique  can  find  the  Styleplus  that  will 
make  him  look  his  best. 

Styleplus  are  smart  clothes  for  smart 
men.  They  have  the  style  and  they 
give  the  service.  They  sell  at 
known  prices.  We  attach  a 
sleeve  ticket  to  each  garment 
which  tells  the  price. 

Always  6ee  and  try  on  clothes 


Clothes  will  be  more  expensive  later 
on.  Conditions  are  forcing  prices  up. 
Buy  liberally  for  fall.  Buy  Styleplus  now. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant  in  most  cities  and 
towns.  Wnte  us  (Dept.  V  )  for  name  of  local  dealer, 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Founded  1^49  Baltimore,  Md.  The  biq  name  m  clothes 


Copyright  1919 
Henry  Sonncborn 
&  Co.  lac. 


Trade 

Mark 

Reg. 


$30-$35-$40-$45 

And  a  timilal  assortment  at  $25 


Styleplus" 
Clothes 


,  t  1  Trade  Mark  Rcgiatercd 

Americas  known -priced  clothes 
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THE  MAILBAG 


Corn  Smut  and  Oats 

Will  corn  smut  affect  the  oats  next 
year?  E.  o.  N. 

No.  Corn  smut  is  a  very  different 
disease  from  the  smuts  which  attack  small 
grains.  The  life  history  is  quite  different. 
You  can  safely  follow  corn  with  oats 
where  the  corn  was  smutty,  but  do  not 
plant  corn  there  again  for  several  years. 

Rain  and  Crops 

Another  heavy  rain  here  again  delaying 
harvest.  It  looks  as  though  the  grain 
crop  would  be  damaged  to  quite  an  ex¬ 
tent.  it  has  been  wet  so  many  times  and 
laid  so  long  in  the  field.  No  doubt  some 
of  our  city  friends  would  consider  this 
an  advantage  to  the  farmer,  as  it  prolongs 
his  harvesting  and  permits  him  to  handle 
his  grain,  because  of  the  longer  time  al¬ 
lowed,  with  a  smaller  number  of  men. 

S. 

Why,  yes !  That  is  the  way  they  talk. 
We  have  had  them  tell  us  that  these  con¬ 
tinued  rains  are  fine  for  a  fruit  grower, 
since  they  wash  off  his  apples  so  the 
packers  need  not  do  it  in  a  tub  before 
they  are  sold. 

A  Big  Hydrangea  and  a  Little  Girl 

The  picture  shows  the  largest  Hy¬ 
drangea  cluster  I  ever  saw — being  some¬ 
thing  more  than  12x9  inches.  The  small 


Whc  Big  Hydrangea  and  the  Little  Girl 

girl  was  placed  beside  it  for  comparison, 
and  had  to  wait  so  long  for  the  photog¬ 
rapher  she  became  impatient.  It  is  sent 
as  a  peace  offering  for  bothering  you  with 
a  request.  W.  S.  R. 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Preparing  Chicory  as  Coffee  Substitute 

Can  you  tell  me  when  to  dig  and  how 
to  prepare  chicory  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee?  I  have  raised  some,  but  do  not 
know  how  to  care  for  it.  E.  E.  M. 

Farmersville,  N.  Y. 

The  usual  method  of  preparing  chicory 
for  use  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  is  to 
dig  it  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  its  maxi¬ 
mum  growth  in  the  Fall,  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  roots  and  dry  them,  when  it 
is  ground,  and  may  be  used  alone  or  in 
mixture  with  genuine  coffee,  as  may  suit 
the  taste  of  the  user.  Some  prefer  to  use 
it  alone,  while  others  think  it  better  if 
Combined  with  20  per  cent  or  more  of 
genuine  coffee.  K. 

Securing  Honey  in  Tree 

Could  you  give  me  information  how  to 
proceed  to  get  the  honey  out  of  an  old 
apple  tree  in  our  pasture?  We  do  not 
care  if  we  have  to  kill  the  tree,  as  it  is 
worthless.  MBS.  W.  I. 

Connecticut. 

If  the  cavity  containing  the  honey  is  in 
the  body  of  the  tree,  you  will  have  to 
cut  the  tree,  unless  the  honey  chamber 
should  chance  to  be  sufficiently  near  to 
the  ground  to  enable  you  to  slab  off  one 
side  and  open  into  it.  Veils  and  gloves 
will  be  likely  to  be  needed  until  the  cavity 
is  opened  and  the  bees  fill  up  with  the 
wasting  honey  and  decline  further  to  de¬ 
fend  their  stores.  Much  of  the  procedure 
will  depend  upon  just  the  conditions  you 
find  after  beginning  the  work,  but  it  is 
quite  likely  that  you  will  have  to  destroy 
the  tree,  and  not  at  all  unlikely  that  you 
may  get  little  else  than  firewood  for  your 
pains.  _  M.  B.  D. 

Tomato  Experience  Wanted 

What  do  the  farmers  think  about  the 
three  different  tomatoes,  Bonny  Best, 
John  Baer,  or  Stone,  for  a  main-crop  to¬ 
mato  for  canning?  Our  season  here  is 
from  June  1  until  frost,  about  October  lo. 
I  would  like  to  hear  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
the  different  experiences  that  growers 
have  had  with  these  tomatoes,  or  any 
other  kind.  E.  A.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  CAR  of  attractive  and  artistic  design,  with 
a  60 -horsepower  motor  always  within 
your  control;  perfectly  balanced  chassis 
of  remarkable  solidity;  '  1 26- inch  wheelbase 
insuring  generous  body  proportions;  genuine 
hand-buifed  leather  upholstery;  outside  and 
inside  door  handles;  Gypsy- type  top  with  plate 
glass  windows;  curtains  opening  with  doors;  com¬ 
partment  in  back  of  front  seat  for  small  pack¬ 
ages,  gloves,  etc.,  and  extension  light  in  tonneau. 
Silver- faced  jeweled  8-day  clock,  and  magnetic 
speedometer,  are  mounted  on  a  Circassian  walnut- 
finished  instrument  board.  33  x  4^  cord  tires. 


See  it — ride  in  it — and  you  will  understand 
why  it  is  probably  the  most  talked  of 
motor  car  in  America  today . 


THE  LIGHT-SIX 
$1685 


THE  BIG-SIX 
$2135 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


The  Studebaker  Corporation  of  America 

Detroit,  Mich.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND.  Walkerville,  Canada 

Address  all  correspondence  to  South  Bend 


Studebaker  quality,  dominant  for  68  years,  is  reflected 


Right  Out  of  Your 
Own  Smoke  House 


Smoke  your  own  meats  in  the  National  Giant— ‘the  won¬ 
derful,  portable,  iron-ribbed,  heavily-galvanized,  combined 
Smoke  House  and  Meat  Storage. 

With  this  wonderful  smoke  house,  home  curing, 
smoking  and  storing  of  hams,  bacon,  sausage  and 
become  prac- 
and  easy.  So 
sell  all  your 
hogs.  Keep  a  few 
:or  your  own  meat.  The 
ving  in  butcher  bills  will 
>rise  and  please  you.  The 


National  giant 

‘J.  PORTABLE 

SMOKE  house 

AND  sanitary  storl  house 

is  a  6- Years’  Success 

—in  use  on  thousands)  of  farms  in  U.  S.  and  foreign  countries. 
Positively  the  best  way  of  smoking  meats.  3  sizes.  Fireproof. 
Guaranteed.  After  smoking  meats,  use  as  a  storehouse. 

Send  NOW  -  for  New  FREE  Book 

Contains  valuable  prize-winning  recipes  for  curing  and  smok¬ 
ing  meats  and  Osh;  also  description  and  colored  illustrations  of 
National  Giant  Smoko  Houses  and  low  prices.  Write  today. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  COMPANY 
258  McClun  Street  Bloomington.  111. 


National  Giant  Smoke  House. 
Beware  of  Imitations. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valo* 
able  information  FREB  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  X  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America—  En tab.  1843. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y* 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  ADD 
to  its  value— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Made  of 
*he  best  cast  iron,  surface  very 
smooth,  extra  thick  bottom,  sim¬ 
ple,  quickly  understood,  convenient, 
nodippingouttem|>tied  inone  minute. 
Water  jacket  prevents  burning. 
Keeps  live  stock  in  thrifty  condition. 


Also  Dairy  and 
Jaokat  Kalitas, 


I  We  make  23  aixaa&nd  kinds 

Of  sloofc  food  eookara. 

Laundry 


Slavas,  Watar  and  Steam 
S  caldera,  Caldrons, 


a.  Mo*  S  c  ala  era.  Caldrons,  ate. 
Write  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  free  catalogue  J. 

O.  R.  SPERRY  A  CO..  Box  IS,  Batavia.  III. 
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Fruits  for  Western  New  York 

(Continued  from  page  157G) 

Tip  well  in  storage  and  for  shipping,  but, 
like  the  Ben  Davis  apple  and  the  Kieffer 
pear,  it  is  of  .fine  appearance  and  very 
poor  quality. 

:We  have  never  seen  any  great  pros¬ 
pect  of  profit  in  the  plum  game.  The 
canners  do  not  want  to  pay  enough  for 
them  to  warrant  very  heavy  planting. 
Canning  factories  are  the  salvation  of  the 
growers  of  berries,  cherries,  plums  and 
pears  in  this  country. 

We  still  have  the  nerve  to  plant  some 
pears.  If  the  trees  can  be  grown  to  such 
size  that  there  is  something  to  work  with 
we  do  not  greatly  fear  blight.  The  pear 
psylla  is  probably  the  limiting  factor  of 
the  pear  business  here.  If  we  can  control 
it  pears  may  be  a  money  crop.  If  the 
psylla  gets  the  upper  hand  there  will  be 
no  pear  crop.  Alfred  c.  weed. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Interstate  Fair  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  were  tvell  represented  at  the  Inter¬ 
state  Fair  at  Trenton,  which  always 
opens  the  last  Monday  in  September  each 
year.  While  the  weather  conditions  were 
decidedly  unfavorable  during  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  always  scheduled  as  the 
big  days  of  the  show,  the  management 
reports  that  the  attendance  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  exceeded  all  records  for  the 
opening  days  of  the  show.  The  attend¬ 
ance  at  all  fairs  this  year  has  been  rather 
remarkable,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
weather  conditions  were  so  unfavorable 
for  Trenton.  The  Coliseum  and  new 
horse  barns  that  were  erected  two  years 
ago  at  considerable  expense  proved  their 
usefulness  in  value  this  year,  as  the  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  various  live  stock  de¬ 
partments  made  it  possible  to  have  all  of 
the  live  stock  judged  under  the  covered 
arena.  If  the  programme  had  been  more 
carefully  arranged,  so  that  one  or  two 
classes  of  live  stock  could  have  been 
shown,  and  the  awards  made,  each  day, 
there  would  have  been  less  congestion, 
and  the  show  would  have  carried  greater 
interest  throughout  the  entire  week.  One 


can  scarcely  imagine  a  schedule  where 
light  horses,  draft  horses,  one  breed  of 
dairy  cattle  and  two  breeds  of  swine 
were  being  ranked  in  the  same  arena.  It 
might  be  added  that  the  students’  judging 
contest  was  also  pulled  off  at  the  same 
time.  Not  only  were  the  exhibitions  of 
live  stock  attractive,  but  the  agricultural 
exhibits  as  displayed  in  the  agricultural 
building  were  of  unusual  interest. 
Southern  Jersey  particularly  is  noted  for 
its  market  gardening  interests,  and  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  this  line  of  endeavor.  This 
department  has  been  developed  from  a 
mere  incidental  division  to  one  of  the 
most  interesting  departments  of  the  fair, 
owing  to  the  efficient  and  consistent  work 
of  the  superintendent,  who  has  insisted 
that  his  department  be  recognized  and 
amply  supported.  The  exhibition  from 
Bergen  County  exemplified  the  activities 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  agent,  who  has  like¬ 
wise  determined  to  put  the  county  he 
represents  on  the  map. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  record  the  fact  that  visitors  at  the 
Interstate  Fair  this  year  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  exhibitions  featuring  educa¬ 
tional  achievements  rather  than  attracted 
by  the  sensational  facts  resulting  from  a 
midway  that  has  established  a  reputation 
of  being  indecent  and  repulsive.  There 
was  a  total  absence  of  those  features  that 
appealed  to  the  sensational,  and  through¬ 
out  the  various  exhibition  departments 
one  was  especially  attracted  by  the  steps 
taken  to  advance  inspection  as  well  as 
entertain  the  many  visitors.  The  motors 
corporations  presented  a  magnificent  ex¬ 
hibition  of  electrical  equipment  and  ap¬ 
pliances  designed  to  make  the  home  more 
attractive  and  more  comfortable.  They 
went  to  the  expense  of  constructing  a 
building  to  house  their  exhibition,  and  no 
one  disputed  the  fact  that  their  show 
was  a  distinct  feature  of  the  fair.  Truly, 
it  is  remarkable  what  American  genius 
has  contrived,  and  this  establishment  is 
surely  to  be  commended  for  its  wonderful 
exhibition.  f.  C.  m. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Three  persons  killed, 
between  15  and  20  injured,  some  serious¬ 
ly,  and  property  damage  estimated  at  be¬ 
tween  $200,000  and  $300,000  was  the  toll 
taken  by  a  tornado  which  struck  the  little 
town  of  Iloisiugton,  Kan.,  Oct.  8. 

Dr.  Cyril  Hopkins  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  died 
recently  at  Gibraltar.  Dr.  Hopkins  was 


known  as  an  international  authority  on 
soils,  and  was  en  route  home  from  a  trip 
through  Southern  Europe  when  he  was 
suddenly  stricken.  He  had  been  deco¬ 
rated  by  the  King  of  Greece. 

Sixty-two  airplanes,  piloted  by  the  best 
fliers  of  the  United  States  air  service, 
took  the  air  Oct.  8  on  the  2.700  mile 
flight  across  the  continent.  Forty-seven 
of  these  fliers  took  off  from  Mineola, 
bound  for  San  Francisco,  and  15  set  out 
from  San  Francisco,  headed  for  New 
York.  Before  sundown  three  contestants 
were  dead,  several  others  were  injured, 
five  airplanes  had  crashed  when  their 
pilots  attempted  to  land  them,  and  several 
others  had  wandered  far  off  their  courses 
in  the  maze.  First  honors,  among  those 
who  finished  the  race,  went  to  Lieut.  May¬ 
nard.  known  as  the  “Flying  Parson.” 

Five  workmen  were  killed,  four  were 
probably  fatally  injured  and  seven  other 
persons  were  badly  burned  in  an  ex¬ 
plosion  Oct.  10  on  the  oil  tank  steamship 
Chestnut  Hill  on  the  Delaware  River  nt 
Philadelphia.  The  police  believe  sparks 
from  a  drill  used  by  the  workmen  set  fire 
to  one  of  the  gasoline  tanks. 

Lumber  Workers  Industrial  Union  No. 
500,  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
has  called  a  strike  in  logging  camps  in 
Eastern  Washington,  Northern  Idaho  and 
Western  Montana.  Demands  of  the  lum¬ 
ber  workers  include  release  of  all  “class 
war  prisoners,”  immediate  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Russia,  minimum  wage  scale 
of  $5  a  day,  not  more  than  $1  a  day  for 
board,  eight  hours  from  camp  to  camp, 
free  blankets,  sheets  and  pillows,  bath¬ 
house,  dry  room  and  washroom  be  fur¬ 
nished  seven  days  a  week,  right  of  free 
speech,  free  press  and  free  assemblage, 
all  men  be  hired  on  the  job  and  not 
through  employment  offices  and  no  dis¬ 
crimination  against  union  men. 

WASHINGTON.— A  National  budget 
system  with  many  sweeping  changes  in 
the  present  system  of  governmental  ap¬ 
propriation  and  accounting  was  agreed 
to  Oct.  8  by  the  special  House  committee 
on  the  budget,  composed  of  leaders  of  both 
parties.  The  legislation  was  framed  with 
the  view  of  accomplishing  much  greater 
economy  to  prevent  the  continued  deficits 
in  the  Treasury  at  a  time  when  the  coun¬ 
try  must  start  paying  its  bonded  war 
debt. 

1.  A  bureau  of  the  budget  shall  be  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  separate  Government  de¬ 
partment  with  a  director  and  an  assistant 
in  charge.  The  bureau  will  consider  all 
requests  for  appropriation,  eliminate  du¬ 
plication  and  extravagance  and  submit  all 
requests  to  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  budget  with  an  estimate  of  Govern- 
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mcnt  receipts.  The  President  is  charged 
through  the  bureau  with  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  any  extravagance. 

2.  All  Government,  expenditures  shall 
undergo  an  independent  audit  by  an  ac¬ 
counting  department  with  the 'Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Sates  at  its  head. 
This  replaces  the  present  system  of  hav¬ 
ing  each  department  audit  its  own  ac¬ 
counts.  The  Comptroller  General  is  to 
serve  during  good  behavior. 

3.  The  power  to  recommend  appropria¬ 
tions  in  the  House  is  vested  in  a  single 
committee  of  35  members  instead  of  seven 
committees,  as  at  present. 

4.  The  House  rules  are  amended  so  that 
the.  House  cannot  accept  legislative  riders 
which  the  Senate  makes  a  practice  of  at¬ 
taching  to  appropriation  measures,  often 
greatly  delaying  their  passage. 

The  strongest  fight  on  the  program  is 
expected  to  come  on  the  resolution  taking 
away  from  the  six  committees  their  ap¬ 
propriation  powers.  Many  members  are 
jealous  of  their  power  and  political  influ¬ 
ence  as  the  result  of  recommending  ap¬ 
propriations.  The  total  membership  of 
these  committees  is  147,  and  some  mem¬ 
bers  claim  all  these  votes  must  be  over¬ 
come  before  the  new  system  can  be  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  committees  affected  are :  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  Agriculture,  Military  Affairs. 
Naval  Affairs,  Indian  Affairs  and  Tost- 
offiees  and  Post  Roads. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Julius 
Barnes,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Corporation,  has  asked  President 
Wilson  to  raise  the  export  and  import 
embargoes  on  wheat,  the  House  was  in¬ 
formed  Oct.  14  by  Representative  Young. 
Republican,  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Young 
introduced  a  bill  levying  a  duty  of  25c  a 
bushel  on  wheat  imports.  Besides  the 
levy  on  the  wheat  imports,  Mr.  Young’s 
measure  also  would  levy  a  duty  of  $1.32 Vs 
a  barrel  on  wheat  flour  and  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  other  wheat  products.  Ju¬ 
lius  Barnes,  Director  of  the  United 
State  Grain  Corporation,  has  been  seek¬ 
ing  an  interview  with  President  Wilson 
to  discuss  recent  recommendations  for 
lifting  all  export  and  import  embargoes 
on  grains  and  flours,  it  was.  stated  at  the 
Grain  Corporation  offices  Oct.  14.  Pre¬ 
liminary  steps  in  preparing  the  trade  for 
resumption  of  its  functioning  without  em¬ 
bargo  restrictions  were  to  be  discussed 
at  the  interview. 


Tiie  Observer :  “I  wonder  why  women 
cover  their  ears  with  their  hair?  It’s  not 
only  unbecoming,  but  it  impairs  their 
hearing.”  The  Cynic:  “That  doesn’t 
trouble  ’em.  Women  don’t  listen.  They 
talk.  Men  listen.” — Credit  Lost. 


How  About  You, 
Mr,  Farmer — What 
Do  You  Think  About 
Accuracy  in  a  W atch  ? 

The  demand  for  the  Hamilton 
standard  of  accuracy  in  timekeeping  is 
not  limited  to  any  class  of  men,  or  to 
any  one  business  or  profession. 

A  man’s  desire  to  own  a  Hamilton 
goes  much  deeper  than  his  professional 
or  business  training,  because  respect 
for  precision  and  accuracy  is  a  quality 
of  personal  character. 

J-jmraltonUJatcb 

“  77»«  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy  " 

The  Hamilton  today,  of  all  fine  watches 
in  America,  is  enjoying  a  steadily  increasing 
patronage  among  representative  American 
farmers. 

The  Hamilton  is  carried  by  more  railroad 
men  than  all  other  watches  put  together — and 
because  of  its  known  accuracy  is  in  greater 
demand  among  men  in  important  positions 
than  probably  any  other  fine  watch  in  America. 

You  can  make  a  selection  from  a  total  of 
22  models,  ranging  in  price  from  $36  to  $185. 
Hamilton  movements  alone,  $19  ($20.50  in 
Canada)  and  up. 


Economical 
Closed  Car  Comfort  For  Ford  Owners 

Taking  the  children  to  school  in  a  cozy,  closed  Ford  car — driv¬ 
ing  to  town  in  rainy  weather — you  can  make  these  trips  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  every  member  of  the  family  if  you  own  a 


This  practical  utility  provides  convenient  and  complete  pro¬ 
tection  for  every  season. 

Just  a  light  touch  operates  the  roller  windows.  The  USTUS 
Limousette  does  away  with  that  disagreeable  job  of  fastening  and 
unfastening  curtains. 

Used  With  Regular  Ford  Top 

It  is  used  in  coaaection  with  the  standard  body  and  top  of  your  car  with* 
OJt  making  alterations.  The  USTUS  Limousette  weighs  only  40  pounds — 
insures  clear  vision  and  is  free  from  rattles  and  vibration.  Let  the  USTUS 
Dealer  in  your  town  demonstrate  its  advantages  or  write  to  your  USTUS 
Distributor. 

Price,  for  Touring  Car  $46.00;  for  Roadster  $30.00,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

D AFOE-EUSTICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Manufacturers 

1 166  W.  Jefferson  Ave.  DETROIT.  MICH. 

Distributors: 

UNIVERSAL  MOTOR  CO. 

1012  W.  Broad  St.  Richmond,  Va. 

features  of  USTUS  Limousette  for  Fords 

Provides  closed  car  comfort  in 
bad  weather 

Is  combined  with  standard  Ford 
body  and  top  without  alterations. 
Eliminates  inconveniences  of 
awkward  side  curtains. 

Instantly  converted  into  open  or 
closed  car.  Gives  clear  vision 
from  front  or  sides. 

We  also  manufacture  USTUS  standardized,  guaranteed  Canvas  Covers 
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More  than  13,000  men  are 
building  your  Maxwell 

IMAGINE  13,000  men  devoting  themselves 
to  a  single  Maxwell.  Yet  that  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  which  a  little  journey  through  the  eight 
great  Maxwell  plants  supplies. 

If  they  built  but  that  one  car  in  a  day  its 
cost  to  you  would  represent  a  king’s  ransom. 

But  they  are  so  well  organized,  their  work 
so  very  definite,  they  are  so  expert  in  the 
special  one  thing  they  do,  and  they  are  aided 
by  so  many  thousands  of  uncanny  and 
superhuman  machines,  whose  accuracy  is 
down  to  1/1000  of  an  inch,  that  you  pay  but 
a  small  nrice  for  a  Maxwell. 

JT 

A  great  aid  to  the  economy  of  manufac¬ 
ture  is  the  use  of  many,  many  millions  of 
dollars  so  that  a  10-cent  piece  saved  on  a  bit 
of  material  often  runs  into  amazing  figures. 

Thus  the  big  staff  of  purchasing 
experts  for  Maxwell  become  your 
purchasing  experts  and  the  saving 
goes  on  to  you  in  the  price. 

$985  is  indeed  a  small  sum  to 
pay  for  a  great  value  in  a  great  car 
like  Maxwell. 


More  miles  per  gallon 
More  miles  or.  tires 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Ship  your  furs  here.  Our  prices 
are  record  breaking  high.  We 
pay  all  your  shipping  charges  on 
shipments  of  $20  and  over.  On 
shipments  of  $100  and  over  you  get  5% 
additional  and  a  liberal  assortment. 

Put  your  own  valuation  on.  We  will 
hold  them  separate  on  request.Price  list 
and  Trapper  Guide  sent  free  on  request 

HARRY  LEVY  ’this'll! 


ItHlillMlllli 
fissiS  | 


EVERYWOMAN’S 
CANNING  BOOK 

The  A  B  C  of  Safe  Home  Canning  and  Preserving 
MARY  B.  HUGHES 

This  hook  has  been  examined  before  publication  and  is 
found,  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  in  regard  to  the  conservation  of  foods. 

EVERY  housekeeper  is  planning  for  renewed 
efforts  in  canning  this  year,  and  there  is  a 
wider  interest  in  modern  practice  than 
ever  before.  Methods  have  changed  greatly 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  many 
women  feel  the  need  of  up-to-date  recipes,  brought 
together  in  convenient  form.  “Evorywoman's 
Canning  Book”  is  calculated  to  meet  this  need  j 
it  is  practical,  modern  and  complete, 
fljf  Fruits,  vegetables  and  meats'are  discussed  from 
the  housekeeper’s  standpoint,  and  the  condensed 
form  and  moderate  price  meet  popular  demands. 
The  inexperienced  cauner  will  find  it  a  safe  guide, 
and  the  experienced  worker  will  find  something 
new  and  helpful  between  its  covers.  Bound 
attractively  in  cloth,  91  pages,  five  pages  of  index. 
Will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  75 c 
Address  Department  "L” 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  Y ork  City 


Highest 

Market 

Prices 


If  you  want 

the  most  cash  for 

your  furs — in  the  quick-' 
estpossibletime — write  us  atonce.1 , 
We  need  all  the  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
Opossum,  Raccoon,  Fox,  Bear, 
Beaver,  Lynx,  Marten  and  Mink 
furs  you  can  Bhip,  and  will  pay  spot 
cash  same  day  shipment  is  received. 

Our  high  prices,  fair  and 
honest  gradings,  prompt 
returns  and  fair  dealing 
is  proven  by  our  thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  ship¬ 
pers  everywhere. 

One  of  the  biggest  trapping  seasons 
known  is  here.  Furs  are  in  amazing 
demand  all  over,  so  don't  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  ordinary  prices.  Ship  direct 
to  Geo.  I.  Fox.  Practically  all  furs  even¬ 
tually  reach  the  New  York  market  and 
we  can  therefore  pay  you  higher  prices 
by  buying  direct  from  you. 

You  Get  All  Your  Money 

No  deduction  for’handling — no  commission 
charge.  On  all  shipments  over  $75  we 
pay  you  5%  extra  above  quoted  prices. 

Don’t  ship  a  dollar’s  worth  of  furs  to  anyone 
until  you  compare  our  latest  special  price 
list  and  advance  information,  free  on  request, 
with  free  shipping  tags  and  Trappers  Guide. 

GEO.  I.  FOX 

The  House  That  Guarantees  Satisfaction 

215- 164  W.  25th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Spend 
a  cent 
before 
You 
Ship 


Before  you  ship  your  furs  elsewhere, 
send  us  a  postal  card  for  our  price  list. 
It  will  pay  you.  Costs  only  a  cent  to  find 
out.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  prices 
we  pay.  Send  quick.  We  need  shipments 
now  and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  pelts. 


Those  desiring  to  ship  at  once  can  do.  so  in  con^ 
fidence.  We  guarantee  highest  prices  and  liberal 
assortments.  Our  33  years  experience  is  your 
protection.' 

Prices  are  soaring  high  right- 
now.  This  means  we  can  pay 
you  more  than  ever .  before,  i 
Ship  immediately  or  send  fer/ 
price  .list.  Act  quick  I 

XSobelJncO 

22  West  27£  St. 

Dept  24-tNewY?rk 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox,  coon,  skunk,  possum,  ground 
hoar,  rabbit,  etc.,  place  in  animal’? 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factor? 
price.  Write  for  booklet.  Aarenu 

wanted.  Sabo  Trnp  .M  fir.  Co. 
3118  W.  25th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Part  II. 

Throughout  America  maize  was  not 
only  prepared  in  the  form  of  gruel,  mush 
and  bread,  and  sometimes  of  cakes  made 
of  paste  of  the  mashed  grains,  but  also  in 
the  form  of  powdered  meal  made  from 
grains  which  had  previously  been  parched. 
Quantities  of  this  meal  could  be  kept 
stored  indefinitely  and  could  be  carried  on 
hunting  expeditions.  The  parched  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  grain  prevented  its  molding 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  its  being  infested 
with  weevils.  It  could  either  be  eaten  dry 
or  in  the  form  of  gruel,  or  added  to  meat 
or  other  food  staples.  In  Mexico  it  was 
often  added  to  chocolate  in  the  prepara- 
ion  of  drinks. 

Maize  was  also  used  as  the  basis  of  fer¬ 
mented  drinks  in  our  Southwest,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Peru.  Sometimes 
in  the  preparation  of  these  drinks  the 
grains  were  moistened  and  allowed  to 
sprout,  very  much  like  barley  in  the 
preparation  of  beer.  It  is  possibly  from 
the  intoxicating  effects  of  these  fermented 


Ear  of  “ Branch  Corn ” 

drinks  that  the  aboriginal  Americans  at¬ 
tributed  supernatural  powers  to  the  maize 
and  believed  that  certain  spirits  or  gods 
were  in  it  which  produced  the  hallucina¬ 
tions  or  visions  experienced  by  those  who 
were  intoxicated. 

This  information  from  an  authority  of 
the  department  has  so  greatly  broadened 
our  story  of  corn  as  to  lead  us  into  the 
centuries  before  the  discovery — into  all 
parts  of  North,  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica — and  finds  at  the  early  dates  men¬ 
tioned  corn  differentiated  into  many  va¬ 
rieties  ;  minor  ones  adapted  to  different 
latitudes,  as  well  as  sweet  corn,  pop  corn 
and  field  corn  as  now  known.  So  our 
question  of  fact  and  science  takes  us  into 
the  realm  of  romance,  as  we  think  of  the 
long  ages  and  many  countries  and  peoples 
so  connected  with  the  story  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  corn.  The  kernel  that  we  hold 
in  our  hand,  preparing  to  place  it  so  that 
another  generation  may  follow’ — what  is 
its  full  pedigree  and  v’hat  the  full  story 
of  its  ancestry?  To  what  far-off  corn 
Adam  can  v'e  trace  its  ancestry,  and  in 
what  corn  Eden  was  its  first  beginning? 

Up  to  this  point  our  inquiry  had  led 
to  America  as  the  native  home  of  corn, 
when  there  wms  placed  in  our  hands  an 
article  from  “The  Circle”  of  September, 
1008,  in  which  it  was  said  that  a  kernel 
of  corn  had  been  found  with  an  Egyptian 
mummy  “buried  40  centuries,”  and  that 
this,  being  planted,  had  produced  both 
stalk  and  ears  of  golden  corn.  This 
statement,  so  disturbing  to  our  acceptance 
of  America  as  its  early  home,  must  be 
disposed  of  and  determination  made  of 
its  being  fact  or  fable — so  again  reference 
was  made  to  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington,  and  their  word,  writh 
conclusions  negotiating  this  most  roman¬ 
tic  story,  follows: 

Our  specialists  advise  me  that  reports 
of  maize  having  been  grown  in  the  Old 
World  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  Thus 
far,  how’ever,  none  of  these  have  proved 
to  be  authentic.  There  is  no  direct  evi¬ 
dence  that  maize,  which  is  of  American 
origin,  reached  the  Old  World  before  the 
time  of  Columbus.  A  discussion  of  the 
indirect  evidence  will  be  found  on  pages 
20  to  24  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
Bulletin  No.  101,  “A  New  Type  of  Indian 


Corn  from  China,”  copy  of  which  is  sent 
you  under  separate  cover. 

It  appears  not  unlikely  that  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  “The  Circle”  misinter¬ 
preted  the  word  “corn,”  which  in  English 
and  other  European  writings  signifies 
grain  rather  than  maize,  to  mean  Indian 
corn.  The  kernel  of  corn  from  Egypt,  if 
mentioned  by  an  English  writer,  probably 
meant  barley  or  wheat,  not  maize. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  au¬ 
thentic  record  is  lacking  of  seeds  recently 
recovered  from  ancient  tombs  having  ger¬ 
minated.  Seeds  brought  fromy  Egypt  by 
travelers,  who  believed  them  to  come 
from  ancient  tombs,  undoubtedly  have 
germinated  and  produced  vigorous  plants. 
Those  familiar  with  modern  Egyptian 
life,  however,  tell  us  that  Egyptian 
guides,  who  show  tourist  to  the  old  sepul¬ 
chres,  reap  a  rich  harvest  by  permitting 
tourists  to  recover  such  seeds  from  the 
ancient  tombs;  and,  in  order  to  have  seeds 
in  the  tombs  for  the  tourists  to  recover, 
the  guides  systematically  “salt”  these 
tombs,  as  Western  mines  were  salted  with 
minerals.  wm.  a.  taylor, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 

Our  authority  so  settles,  negatively, 
this  interesting  story  of  the  knowledge  of 
corn  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  of  the  won¬ 
derful  life  of  a  kernel  germ  during  so 
long  a  time  as  four  thousand  years.  But 
still  the  question  remains,  is  the  Western 
Continent  the  first  home  of  corn?  Bulle- 


Suggestive  of  a  Primitive  Form  of  Corn 

tin  161,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  under 
the  title  “A  New  Type  of  Indian  Corn 
from  China, ’’again  brings  doubt  of  this, 
discusses  it,  and  fails  to  determine  it  with 
finality.  Extracts  from  this  bulletin  that 
best  touch  this  question  of  corn  history 
and  origination  follow : 

The  discovery  in  China  of  a  distinct 
type  of  maize  has  bearing  upon  the  his¬ 
torical  question  whether  maize  was  known 
in  the  Orient  before  the  discovery  of 
America.  Though  maize  undoubtedly 
originated  in  America,  the  nature  of  the 
historical  evidence  regarding  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  maize  in  Chiua  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  seems  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  very  recent  intro¬ 
duction.  leaving  open  the  possibility  that 
this  specialized  type  of  corn  has  developed 
in  China.  The  generally  accepted  view 
to  the  contrary  is  further  thrown  in  doubt 
by  references  to  its  widespread  use  and 
introduction  from  the  west  that  occur  in 
Chinese  literature  published  during  the 
sixteenth  century. 

A  memorandum  on  the  history  of  maize 
in  China  was  prepared  by  Mei  Ivi-chao, 
the  intendant  of  the  grain  revenue  for 
the  province  of  Ivwantung.  This  memo¬ 
randum  includes  a  list  of  the  common 
names  of  maize  and  their  derivations.  All 
reference  to  the  introduction  of  the  plant 
are  vague,  except  for  the  repeated  and 
definite  statement  that  it  came  to  Chiua 
from  the  west,  more  particularly  from 
“Si-fan.”  a  name  formerly  applied  to  a 
region  to  the  west  of  China,  including 
parts  of  Tibet  and  possibly  Turkestan. 
Mei  K’i-ehao  adds  that  there  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  in  the  provinces  of  Yunnan  and 
Kweichow  that  maize  was  introduced 
there  by  Ma  Fu-po  from  Cochin  China. 
Mayers  adds  in  a  footnote  that  Ma  Fu-po 
was  known  to  have  headed  an  expedition 
against  the  Si-fan  tribes  to  the  west  in 
A.  D.  36,  and  that  he  may  have  brought 
maize  from  there  rather  than  from  the 
south. 

Another  contemporaneous  reference  to 
maize  in  China  is  given  by  Mendoza,  an 
Augustine  monk,  who  compiled  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  early  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
missionaries  in  Chiua,  in  a  book  pub¬ 
lished  in  1585.  The  first  part,  which 
contains  the  reference  to  maize,  was 
based  on  the  accounts  of  Martin  de  Her- 
rada  and  Geronimo  Marrin,  who  visited 
China  in  1575.  Ilerrada  was  a  scholar 
familiar  with  the  Chinese  language,  while 
Marin  is  described  as  “a  native  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  a  man  equally  distinguished  for  his 
piety  and  learning.”  To  a  native  of 
Mexico  the  positive  identification  of 
maize  would  be  certain,  especially  as  the 
reference  is  made  in  the  following  specific 
manner : 

“On  their  high  grounds,  that  are  not 
good  to  be  sowne,  there  is  a  great  store 
of  pine  trees,  which  yeelde  fruite  very 
sauorie:  chestnuts  greater,  and  of  better 
tast,  than  commonly  you  shall  finde  in 
Spaine :  and  yet  betwixt  these  trees  they 
do  sow  maiz.  which  is  the  ordinarie  foode 
of  the  Indians  of  Mexico  and  Peru.” 
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The  possibility  of  maize  being  a  recent 
introduction  would  seem  to  be  precluded 
by  a  second  reference  where  this  grain 
is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  commodities 
paid  as  tribute  to  the  King  of  China  at 
a  time  that  was  considered  ancient  in 
1576. 

“The  rent  which  remaineth  vunto  the 
king  ordinarily  is  this  that  followeth,  and 
is  taken  with  great  regard  out  of  the 
booke  of  his  exchecker.  Yet  the  chinos 
do  say  that  it  is  much  lesse  then  they  do 
pay  at  this  time ;  for  this  is  of  old  an- 
tiquitie ;  when  as  the  tributes  were  lesse : 

jy 

The  reference  to  maize  as  a  tribute  is 
as  follows : 

“Of  wheat  called  Mayz,  twentie  mil¬ 
lions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
hanegs  [about  30  million  bushels].” 

De  Candolle’s  negative  conclusion  would 
seem  to  be  fairly  offset,  at  least,  by  the 
affirmative  opinion  stated  by  Doctor  Ilance 
as  follows  : 

“In  my  judgment,  the  remote  date  as¬ 
signed  by  Chinese  records  to  its  intro¬ 
duction  and  the  circumstance  that  the  in¬ 
troducer  is  unknown  are  irreconcilable 
with  the  supposition  that  it  was  brought 
to  this  country  by  the  Portuguese,  their 
first  arrival  here,  under  Fernand  _Perez 
d’Andrada,  being,  I  believe,  in  1517.  and 
the  earliest  notice  of  maize  in  European 
literature  dating  later  than  1530.  To 
those,  finally,  who  urge  the  conflicting  and 
erroneous  opinions  of  the  earlier  Euro¬ 
pean  writers  as  to  the  country  whence 
maize  found  its  way  to  the  West  as  a 
ground  for  regarding  Chinese  statements 
with  equal  distrust,  I  would  answer  that 
it  is  not  logical  to  apply  the  same  canons 
of  criticism  to  Western  and  Chinese  liter¬ 
ature,  the  latter  being,  at  the  period  in 
question,  in  a  very  different  and  com¬ 
paratively  far  more  advanced  state  of 
development.” 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  present  facts  cannot  be  said  to 
cxcIik1-'  the  possibility  that  maize  might 
have  reached  China  after  the  discovery  of 
America.  Contacts  between  America  and 
the  Orient  occurred  very  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  in  some  cases 
at  least  were  very  direct.  One  expedi¬ 
tion  under  Cabral  left  Portugal  in  March, 
1500.  and  reached  Brazil  on  May  1  of 
that  year.  It  remained  in  Brazil  22  days, 
and  then  proceeded  direct  to  India.  Op¬ 
portunity  was  thus  afforded  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  Maize  from  America  directly  to  the 
East  Indies  instead  of  by  way  of  Europe. 

No  very  great  significance  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  absence  of  references  to 
maize  in  the  accounts  of  early  European 
travelers  in  China.  The  only  really  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  China  before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America  is  that  of  Marco  Polo, 
who  traveled  extensively  in  China  during 
the  thirteenth  century.  That  even  this 
account  is  far  from  complete,  however, 
is  shown  by  the  omission  of  any  reference 
.  to  tea,  a  plant  of  much  more  importance 
than  corn,  and  which  is  known  to  have 
been  cultivated  in  China  since  2000  B.  C. 

From  the  discussion  above  we  are  left 
in  doubt  as  to  corn’s  owning  as  its  first 
habitat  the  Western  Continent,  the 
Eastern,  or  both.  We  would  like  to 
claim  our  own  hemisphere  as  the  origin 
of  the  race  of  corn,  to  offset  the  dignity 
the  eastern  land  possesses  as  the  place 
of  origin  of  the  race  of  men,  but  where 
doctors  disagree,  who  may  decide?  Corn 
was  certainly  discovered  in  New  England, 
by  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  on  November  1G. 
1020.  E.  F.  DICKINSON. 

Massachusetts. 


Un-State  Farm  Notes 

Farmers  Want  Better  Freight 
Bates. — A  meeting  was  held  in  Wayne 
County  recently  and  a  committee  appoint¬ 
ed  to  perfect  an  organization  of  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  in  Wayne,  Monroe  and 
Niagara  counties  who  want  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  a  movement  to  secure  more  equitable 
freight  rates  on  peaches.  The  rate  on 
apples  is  22*4e,  on  lettuce  27c,  and  on 
peaches  53c.  an  unfair  rate.  The  matter 
will  be  taken  up  with  Director  Walker 
D.  Hines  of  Washington. 

Dearth  of  Prisoners. — The  Highway 
Department  is  finding  great  difficulty  in 
getting  prisoners  to  carry  on  road  im¬ 
provement.  At  the  Jamesville  peniten¬ 
tiary  none  can  be  had  for  road  work,  and 
only  15  for  the  stone  quarry  near,  there 
being  but  03  in  the  prison  October  1.  as 
compared  to  415  in  1917  at  the  same  date. 
At  one  time  during  that  year  there  were 
527  in  the  prison.  The  decrease  is  credit¬ 
ed  to  prohibition. 

Milk  Guessing  Contest  at  State 
Fair. — It  is  of  significance  to  note  that 
the  great  guessing  contest  as  to  the  milk 
production  of  cows  was  won  by  a  woman, 
and  that  two  other  women  carried  off 
valuable  prizes.  There  were  nine  cows 
on  exhibition  all  the  week,  whose  produc¬ 
tion  ranged  from  a  little  over  4.000  lbs. 
of  milk  to  over  20.000  lbs.  The  guesses 
numbered  between  3.000  and  4.000.  and 
included  guesses  by  farmers  and  agricul¬ 
tural  experts.  The  winners  and  prizes, 
as  announced  by  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Wilson,  are  as  follows :  First 
prize.  Mrs.  Nelson  Thackerv,  Guilford, 
bull  calf :  second  prize.  II.  E.  Criswell, 
Vernon  Center,  bull  calf :  third,  Earl  D. 
Crocker,  Sennett.  bull  calf;  fourth.  Flor¬ 
ence  E.  Sanders.  Marathon.  $40;  fifth, 
Minier  Owen,  Wellsburg,  $30;  sixth.  S. 
B  Friar.  Owasco.  $20;  seventh,  Mrs. 
Irving  Wilsey,  Savannah.  $10.  These 
prizes  were  valued  at  $1,000.  The  calves 


were  donated  by  B.  M.  Strickland.  Car¬ 
thage.  F.  A.  Beaver,  Owego,  and  Mark¬ 
ham  &  Puffer,  Avon. 

Home  Bureau  Work. — The  Cayuga 
County  Home  Bureau  held  a  meeting  of 
the  advisory  council  October  1,  attended 
by  over  200  women.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brig- 
den  of  Cortland,  outlined  future  work  of 
the  Home  Bureaus  of  the  State.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  State  organization  com¬ 
mittee.  Miss  Florence  Freer  of  Ithaca, 
gave  an  account  of  the  working  of  the  25 
Home  Bureaus  of  the  State,  with  pointers 
on  how  to  increase  the  membership.  Miss 
Harriet  May  Wells  of  Syracuse,  a  prom¬ 
inent  suffragist,  spoke  on  civics,  and  Miss 
Mary  Bowen,  head  of  the  work  in  Cay¬ 
uga  County,  gave  a  talk.  A  similar  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Cortland  County  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  occurs  this  week  in  Cortland,  with 
Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer  of  Cornell 
University,  as  the  chief  speaker.  Other 
prominent  speakers  will  address  Cortland 
women.  The  work  is  growing  rapidly  and 
proving  of  great  value  in  developing  com¬ 
munity  interests  all  over  the  State. 

Successful  Orchard.— Grant  Hitch- 
ings  of  South  Onondaga,  pioneer  in  the 
hay  mulch  system  of  orcharding,  with  100 
acres  of  apples,  will  this  vear  sell  over 
10.000  bu„  for  about  $30,000  net.  This 
system  is  economical  of  labor,  and  on 
the  hilly  fields  of  this  county  proves  won¬ 
derfully  productive.  He  is  the  biggest 
apple  grower  in  Onondaga  County.  W.  E. 
Killough.  for  40  years  the  leading  apnle 
buyer  of  Central  New  York,  is  dead.  He 
was  in  personal  touch  with  growers,  and 
to  his  faith  in  the  apple  as  a  commercial 
crop  is  due  many  of  the  leading  orchards 
of  the  northern  counties. 

Cheese  Buyers  and  Salesmen 
Agreed. — The  Gouverneur  Dairy  Board, 
for  the  first  time  in  some  weeks,  has  set  a 
price  that  the  buyers  agree  to.  The  new 
price  was  28]4c.  The  Watertown  board 
fixed  2S]4c  as  a  price,  making  the  first 
quotations  in  three  weeks.  Other  cheese 
markets  reporting  last  week  were :  Ply¬ 
mouth.  Wis.,  2014c ;  Brockville.  27%c; 
New  York.  29%  to  29%e. 

State  Fair  Camp  Grounds. — Farmers 
would  like  to  see  our  State  Fair  Commis¬ 
sioners  follow  the  example  of  the  State 
1  air  of  Iowa,  at  Des  Moines,  and  insti¬ 
tute  a  camping  site  where  farmers  may 
stay  over  night  with  their  families,  rent¬ 
ing  a  tent  and  boarding  themselves.  Of 
course,  proper  sanitary  and  policing  meas¬ 
ures  would  be  necessary.  This  would  per¬ 
mit  great  crowds,  of  farmers  spending  the 
night  at  the  fair  to  have  big  farmers’ 
meetings,  with  addresses,  music  and  plays. 
This  calls  for  an  auditorium,  which  has 
long  been  needed.  The  demand  is  also 
made  for  a  roomy  judging  pavilion  for 
the  accommodation  of  large  audiences  who 
wish  to  study  and  profit  by  the  skillful 
placing  of  ribbons  on  the  superior  cattle 
shown  at.  the  fair.  Surely  the  great  dairy 
industry  is  of  more  importance  than  horse 
breeding  in  this  State.  Yet  the  fine  horses 
are  exhibited  and  judged  before  a  grand 
stand  and  thousands  of  spectators,  while j 
the  former  is  judged  in  a  sawdust  ring 
with  no  provision  for  spectators.  This  is 
where  hundreds  of  farmers  would  like  to 
study  real  quality  as  shown  in  the  su¬ 
perior  animals  exhibited,  yet  they  cannot 
for  lack  of  accommodation.  m.  g.  f. 
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1919  prices  will  make  otker  years  look  like  30  cents 


The  1919  Pfaelzer  prices,  liberal  assortments  and  quick  money  will  take  you  off 
your  feet.  They  will  open  your  eyes.  They  will  establish  a  record,  for  we  must 
satisfy  the  tremendous  demand  for  Raw  Furs  and  we  must  have  them  quick- 
Therefore,  hurry  your  first  1919  shipment  to  the  House  of  Pfaelzer.  Write  for 
the  Pfaelzer  price  list,  but  ship  anyway.  The  House  of  Pfaelzer  will  let  you 
run  no  risk.  The  Pfaelzer  guarantee  of  top  prices  and  liberal  grading  is  your 
absolute  protection.  New  York  is  the  world’s  fur  headquarters  and  the 
House  of  Pfaelzer  is  New  York’s  leader  in  boosting  Prices  for  Raw  Furs. 


M.F.  Pfaelzer  &  Co. 


115-123  W.  29th  St  ./Desk  17)  N.Y. 

Members  Raw  Fur  Merchants  Assn. 
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Driving  Cattle  to  Pasture  on  Highway 

A  has  a  farm  which  has  pasture  he 
drives  cattle  to  every  day  through  the 
Summer.  They  have  to  be  driven  on  the 
highway  to  get  to  it  ,B.  C  and  D  own 
land  or  dooryards  where  they  have  taken 
the  fences  down,  or  part  down.  A  has  to 
drive  by.  and  in  the  middle  of  the  road ; 
always  tries  to  drive  cattle  with  care  and 
keep  with  them.  He  has  driven  cattle 
over  the  same  road  for  40  years;  with 
fences  taken  care  of  never  had  any 
trouble.  What  right  has  A  in  driving  his 
cattle,  or  has  he  none?  C  has  a  building 
lot  with  a  hall  built  on  it.  open  to  the 
commons ;  from  C’s  lot  the  fence  has  been 
partly  taken  down  between  C’s  and  B’s 
yard.  Cattle  sometimes  run  in  to  C’s 
open  lot  and  from  there  into  B’s  yard, 
where  there  are  apples  on  ground,  and 
also  from  street  in  yard  of  B.  where  he 
has  left  an  opening  in  his  fence.  It  makes 
it  very  unpleasant  for  A  when  driving  to 
and  from  pasture.  A  claims  it  is  a  great 
nuisance  to  have  to  chase  cattle  on  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  openings  to  induce  the 
cattle  to  leave  the  road. 

CONNECTICUT  FARMER. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  B.  C  and  D  to 
maintain  their  fences  along  the  highway. 
They  do  not  have  to  fence  cattle  out.  but 
mus.t  of  course,  fence  their  cattle  in.  A 
must  look  after  his  cattle  while  they  are 
on  the  highway  and  see  that  they  do  not 
commit  any  damage.  In  this  case,  as 
well  as  in  nearly  every  case  where  cattle 
are  driven  along  the  highway,  it  is  a  nui¬ 
sance  and  bother  where  the  fences  are 
taken  down,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
heln  for  it.  Fences  are  built  along  the 
highway  to  keep  cattle  on  their  owner’s 
property  and  off  the  highway,  and  not  the 
other  way  about,  in  the  highway  and  off 
the  property.  Possibly  you  can  persuade 
them  you  are  doing  all  you  can  to  keep 
your  cattle  in  the  highway  and  away  from 
their  apples,  and  that  a  fence  would  be 
a  big  help,  and  they  might  be  willing  to 
help  you. 


stamps  or 
Money  Order 
for 

postpaid 
sample 
of  the 

Pull, Gnaw  and  Twist-Proof 

"TRIPLE 

CLUTCH 

High  Grip 

Trap  with  wonderful  holding  power. 
Takes  a  3-way  grip,  high  up,  that 
holds  fast.  Guaranteed  against 
every  defect  for  one  season. 

TRIUMPH  TRAP  CO. 

66  W.  Elm  St..  Oneida,  N.Y. 
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MUSKRAT,  SKUNK,  J 
MINK,  ETC. 

Se  nd  today  for 
FREE  BOOKLET  No.  44 

Postal  or  sample  order  brings 
“Trapping  Tricks.”  Tells  how, 
where,  when  to  make  sets 
for  muskrat,  skunk,  mink, 
coon,  fox.  etc.  Fully 
illustrated. 
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— RAW  FURS — 

Write  for  our  price  list  today.  Highest  prices  paid — Square 
deal  guaranteed.  All  shipments  graded  personally  by  our 
Mr.  Maurice  Rosenstiel. 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO.,  Inc. 

112  West  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 


“Subhubs,  why  don’t  you  make  a  gar¬ 
den?”  “I’m  willing,  if  you’ll  tell  me  what 
I  can  grow  with  a  tin  can  substratum 
and  ashes  for  a  top  soil.” — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


FUR  SHIPPERS 


J/M  ELLIS  has  never  claimed  that  he  had  a 
better  outlet .  that  he  gave  a  better  grade,  that 
he  paid  more,  or  remitted  more  promply,  than 
any  other  reliable  dealer,  BUT 

JIM  ELLIS 

DOES  claim  that  his  outlet,  that  his  grading, 
that  his  prices,  and  promptness  in  remitting,  are 
the  equal  of  any  honorable  FUR  MERCHANT 
regardless  of  location. 

Established  1899 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS 

RAW  FURS 

34&36MillSt-  Middletown,  N.Y. 

Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


Tag  Your 

FURS 

TO  A.SUSKIND 


The  Raw 
Fur  House 
of 

Reliability 


Write  Now  for  Our  Price  List  H 

and  be  sure  to  have  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list  to  post  you  for  the  season.  It 
is  Free.  It  will  pay  you  well  to  know  our 
quotations  as  we  pay  exactly  what  we  quote. 
Every  shipment  receives  our  personal  attention. 
We  hold  shipments  separate  if  requested. 

A  well  illustrated  trapper’s  guide  will  ba 
mailed  free  upon  request.  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  Suskind  &  Co. 

EST.  1894  t 

154-156  W.  27th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y.  - 


Read  what  a  trapper  writes: 

Mr.  Warenoff.  Dear  Sir;- 1  am  shipping  you  today  I  bag  of  furs;  it  is  no  use  for  me  to  grade  them 
as  you  have  been  giving  me  very  good  grades 


We 
do  not 
claim  to  pay 
the  highest  price 
in  the  world — but  we  do 
claim  and  absolutely  guar¬ 
antee  to  give  you  every  dol¬ 
lar  your  pelts  are  worth 
often  more  than 
you  yourself 
expect 


Jacob  1  ost.  Ddlsburg.  Pa. 


Send  us  a  sh.pment  today  or  write  for  on-  price  list.  It  s  free  We  know  our 

grading -will  please -  ou.  so  hurry  up  and  connect  with  us.  It  s  up  to  you. 


We 
have  i 
good  many 
letters  on  file,  ail 
same  as  above,  and  un¬ 
solicited.  You  too  will  soon 

that  there  is  more 
tbafi  a  promise  to  our 
way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Try  us 
and  be  con- 


Sol  Warenoff  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Qj£;West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Not  long  ago  I  visited  a  farmer — quite 
noted  for  the  great  success  he  had  made 
of  his  business.  He  was  producing  grain 
and  potatoes  and  cattle,  and  everything 
was  in  the  finest  shape.  The  land  had 
been  well  cared  for,  the  buildings  were 
in  good  condition,  and  all  the  stock  and 
crops  were  far  above  the  .average.  Such 
a  man  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  his 
success,  for  I  understand  he  started  with 
a  poor  farm  and  very  limited  capital.  It 
struck  me,  however,  that  this  man  carried 
his  pride  to  the  breaking  point.  His  wife 
had  developed  flower  gardens  and  a  fringe 
of  shrubbery  around  the  house.  It  must 
have  taken  her  long  years  to  do  this 
work,  but  she  had  added  wonderfully  to 
the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  she  was  justly 
proud  of  it.  She  started  to  show  me  some 
beautiful  flowers,  when  her  husband  broke 
in  with : 

“Oh.  he  can’t  waste  time  looking  at 
those  posies !  Come  on  out  and  see  my 
Sweet  clover  and  the  way  my  potatoe's 
grow  after  a  crop  of  cow  peas.  We  have 
got  to  spend  our  time  over  the  important 
things  of  farming.  No  time  for  the  things 
that  won’t  last.”  Later  he  half  apologized 
for  raising  flowers  on  soil  that  would 
raise  “fine  potatoes.” 

***** 

The  woman  was  greatly  disappointed, 
and  I  found  time  later  to  go  through  that 
beautiful  garden  with  her.  I  have  thought 
of  that  incident  many  times  since.  What 
are  the  important  things  of  farming  after 
all?  It  has  come  to  mind  again  on  this 
rainy  Sunday  as  I  look  out.  across  the 
wet  lawn  at  the  shrubbery  we  planted  a 
few  years  ago.  At  that  time  we  had  the 
price  of  a  car,  but  after  some  discussion 
we  used  it  for  improving  the  grounds 
about  the  house  and  a  few  household  con¬ 
veniences.  A  landscape  gardener  came 
and  looked  the  place  over  and  selected  the 
plants  for  us.  They  have  now  grown  into 
great  beauty  and  we  have  never  regretted 
our  choice  as  we  walked  or  jogged  behind 
Rob  or  Brownie.  It  seems  to  us  now  as 
if  the  work  we  have  done  on  these  lawns 
is  after  all  an  important  part  of  our 
farming,  for  it  has  given  all  of  us — old 
and  young — a  spirit  of  pride  and  beauty 
which  will  ever  be  one  of  the  richest  bless¬ 
ings  of  life. 

***** 

The  cold  wind  is  driving  the  rain 
against  the  windows.  The  hills  are  wet 
and  chilly.  I  shall  hardly  care  to  go 
wandering  through  the  woods  after  dinner. 
This  roaring  open  fire  is  more  seasonable, 
yet  as  I  look  up  the  steep  hill  I  think 
of  what  lies  in  the  woods  beyond.  Yester¬ 
day  we  were  picking  those  big  red  Bald¬ 
wins  on  the  hill,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they 
represented  about  the  finest  thing  that 
this  farm  had  produced.  Then  I  thought 
of  two  scrubby  lilac  bushes  over  in  the 
woods,  and  1  knew  that  they  represented 
the  most  lasting  and  important  crop.  I 
remember  as  though  it  were  yesterday 
the  day  we  found  them — though  it  must 
be  nearly  20  years  ago.  That  first.  Spring 
after  we  came  here  I  explored  every  nook 
and  corner  of  our  100  acres.  Most  of  it 
was  close  to  a  wilderness,  far  out  of  sight 
of  human  habitation.  One  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  in  May  the  children  and  I  went 
wandering  about  through  our  woods.  I 
walked  slowly  along  thinking  of  what  had 
gone  before.  The  children  ranged  ahead 
like  little  human  hounds,  hunting  for  new 
mysteries  of  the  woods.  Suddenly  they 
screamed  for  joy  and  ran  down  an  old 
path  where  once  had  been  a  road.  Far 
ahead  I  saw  the  lilac  bushes  in  full  bloom. 
The  children  picked  great  bunches  of  these 
fragrant  flowers  and  carried  them  back 
to  mother.  To  these  little  minds  the  two 
lilacs  had  no  significance,  except  that  they 
had  bui’st  out  with  pretty  flowers. 

***** 

I  knew  that  you  never  found  wild  lilacs 
in  this  way  unless  they  were  originally 
planted  by  the  hand  of  man.  Those  two 
bushes  told  me  that  in  other  years  there 
must  have  been  a  human  home  on  that 
spot.  After  a  long  search  I  found  a  hole 
in  the  ground  with  a  pile  of  stones,  well 
obscured  by  the  brambles  and  brush  which 
had  grown  over  them.  As  I  hunted,  a 
wild  rabbit  sprang  out  of  this  pile  of  rub¬ 
bish  and  a  big  blacksnake  glided  away 
into  the  bushes.  These  stones  had  once 
stood  as  the  cellar  wall  and  house  founda¬ 
tion  until  the  frost  finally  threw  them 
down.  Great  trees  had  grown  up  all 
around.  All  evidence  of  the  farm,  if  there  j 
was  one,  had  been  blotted  out.  There  was  ; 
nothing  left  to  advertise  that  home  but 
those  fragrant  lilacs — and  a  hole  in  the 
ground !  The  children  went  home  shout¬ 
ing  in  glee  over  the  flowers — which  had 
grown  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  home.  I 
followed  them  thinking  strange  thoughts, 
for  it  seemed  then  and  seems  doubly  sure 
now  that  we  had  looked  upon  one  of  the 
sweet,  sad  mysteries  of  Nature. 

***** 

Later  we  learned  all  that  is  known  of 
that  ruined  home.  Years  ago  a  man  and 
woman,  in  the  strength  of  their  youth, 
went  out.  into  these  woods  to  make  a  home 
of  their  own.  I  presume  that  like  all 
pioneers  they  were  full  of  hope.  The  man 
dug  his  cellar,  stoned  up  the  sides,  built 
his  little  house,  and  the  home  was  ready. 
He  gnawed  off  the  woods  with  his  ax, 
sold  the  timber,  burned  out  the  stumps, 
cleared  the  fields  and  planted  his  crops. 
The  soil  around  that  place  is  strong,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  they  prospered,  as  pros¬ 
perity  was  reckoned  in  those  days.  I  have 
no  doubt  there  were  days  in  sunny  Sep¬ 


tember  when  this  man  looked  out  across 
his  fields  of  corn  or  potatoes  or  young  rye 
with  great  pride  in  his  heart.  Perhaps 
he  could  not  give  full  expression  to  his 
thought,  but  like  the  modern  farmer  I  vis¬ 
ited  recently,  he  felt  that  he  had  ma  c-hcd 
his  human  personality  against  the  forces 
of  Nature  and  had  won  the  fight !  , 
*****  „ 

And  the  woman  inside  the  home  did  her 
share.  She  worked,  she  was  patient  and 
kind,  silent  and  true.  When  trouble 
came  she  met  it  with  a  smile.  She  taught 
her  children  and  influenced  them  as  moth¬ 
ers  do,  and  I  think  it.  was  her  gentle  hand 
that  planted  these  lilacs  in  front  of  that 
little  house.  Perhaps  she  bought  them 
out  of  her  own  slender  earnings.  She 
nursed  and  cultivated  them  with  her  own 
tired  hands  and  I  can  well  understand 
the  glory  that  was  in  her  heart  and  soul 
when  at  last,  on  just  such  a  May  day  as 
that  >.n  which  we  found  them,  They  burst 
into  bloom  for  her.  Very  likely  her  hus¬ 
band  and  perhaps  the  older  children 
laughed  or  even  scolded  at  the  time  given 
to  these  “worthless  flowers.,”  but  God  only 
knows  what  these  lilacs  may  have  meant 
to  that  lonely  woman  prisoned  in  that 
little  house  in  the  woods.  There  are 
times  in  midwinter  when  the  spirit  of 
such  lonely  women  will  rebel  and  cry  out 
for  relief.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  ' such 
moments  this  woman,  looking  out  through 
her  narrow  windows,  could  take  courage 
from  these  lilac  bushes.  For  she  knew 
that  though  they  seemed  dead  amid  the 
ice  and  snow  there  was  still  within  them 
the  great  promise  and  beauty  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  life,  which  at  the  touch  of  Spring 
would  burst  once  more  into  beauty. 
***** 

I  am  told  that  misfortune  fell  upon 
that  home..  The  man  died ;  the  woman 
followed  him.  The  children  were  scat¬ 
tered.  the  home  was  abandoned.  No  one 
cared  to  live  in  that  lonely  place,  and  the 
house  took  fire  and  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  Slowly  the  birches  and  the 
cedars  and  the  tangle  of  brush  crept  in 
upon  that  little  homestead.  Frost  threw 
down  the  cellar  foundation ;  the  brambles 
choked  up  the  hole ;  that  which  was  once 
a  home,  filled  with  the  light,  of  love,  be¬ 
came  only  the  dwelling  place  of  wild 
beasts.  And  the  farm  disappeared.  The 
wild  trees,  kept  at  bay  by  farmer’s  ax  and 
lioe,  finally  jumped  over  his  stone  walls 


and  occupied  his  fields.  Nature  demanded 
her  own  once  more.  The  man’s  labor  has 
been  blotted  out.  Great  trees  now  stand 
where  the  corn  and  potatoes  which  he 
viewed  with  such  pride  were  growing. 
How  strong  and  secure  he  seemed  in  those 
days  when  he  thought  he  bad  master  d 
the  forces  of  Nature.  Now  all  evidence 
of  that  mastery  has  disappeared.  All 
that  is  left  to  show  that  here  was  once  a 
human  habitation  are  the  poor,  dwarfed 
lilac  bushes  which  that  feeble,  trusting 
woman  planted  at  her  door.  They  have 
finally  become  the  important  and  lasting 
things  of  that  farm. 

***** 

There  may  be  some  who  will  wonder  at 
the  great  mystery  of  it  all.  Why  was  the 
man’s  work  blotted  out  while  the  useless 
flowers  remain?  To  me  there  is  no  mys¬ 
tery  about  it,  but  a  clear  and  definite  pur¬ 
pose.  Those  lilacs,  poor,  feeble,  “worth¬ 
less”  if  you  will,  stand  for  the  spiritual 
side  of  that  home.  We  may  say  that  they 
represent  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the 
heart  which  has  never  been  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  the  best  that  may  be 
found  in  human  nature. 

“Not  the  labor  of  my  hands 

Shall  fulfill  thy  law’s  commands.” 

I  doubt  not  that  the  man  who  cleared 
those  fields  and  dared  the  forces  of  nature 
felt  at  times  that  men  would  follow  him 
and  praise  or  glorify  his  work.  Yet  go 
back  through  all  the  ages  and  hunt  for  the 
things  which  men  remember  and  it  is 
never  the  material  things  which  thrill 
us,  but  the  spirit  which  the  doers  uncon¬ 
sciously  put  into  them.  I  have  no  doubt 
this  woman  felt  that  she  was  doing  a  poor 
and  simple  thing  when  she  planted  these 
lilacs.  How  small  it  seemed  beside  the 
work  which  her  man  was  doing.  Yet 
there  were  love  and  faith  and  an  element 
of  true  religion  in  her  simple  work.  It 
was  evidence  of  the  unselfish,  spiritual 
side  of  that  home.  Now  the  years  have 
swung  around  and  only  the  lilacs  remain 
to  remind  the  wayfarer  that  here  was 
once  a  home.  And  so,  as  I  look  off  to  the 
wet  hills  and  review  in  fancy  all  the  work 
of  those  long  and  toilsome  years,  I  cannot 
quite  agree  with  my  prosperous  farmer 
friend  in  his  estimate  of  the  woman’s 
flower  garden : 

“There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  Horatio, 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.” 


October  25,  1010 

Do  you  believe  that  inanimate  things 
can  carry  sentiment  or  purpose  with 
them?  I  do — to  an  extent— and  I  would 
like  to  plant  slips  from  these  lilacs  in  the 
yards  of  some  homes  I  know.  I  think 
they  would  bloom  into  a  blessing. 

H.  W.  C. 


Durability  of  Stucco 

We  are  planning  to  build  a  house  in 
the  near  future,  and  would  like  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  durability  of  stucco. 
How  does  it  compare  in  price  with  .shing¬ 
ling,  clapboarding,  etc.  Are  cement  blocks 
desirable?  d.  X).  s. 

Westgrove,  Conn. 

If  stucco  is  well  made  and  applied  over 
a  framework  sufficiently  rigid  to  prevent 
springing  or  bending  in  the  wind  it  makes 
a  satisfactory  and  lasting  covering.  The 
great  difficulty  with  stucco  being  to  get 
a  firm  union  with  the  lath  to  which  it  is 
applied,  this  lath  must  be  well  supported 
so  that  the  finished  stucco  sheet  is  held 
rigidly.  Bending  from  wind  stresses  or 
other  causes  cause  cracking.  When  metal 
lath  is  used  the  lath  must  be  protected 
from  rusting.  A  dense  mixture  must  be 
used  as  well  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
water.  As  concrete  is  a  better  conductor 
of  heat  than  wood,  it  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  insulation  against  the  passage  of  both 
heat  and  moisture  to  insure  a  warm,  dry 
interior.  Stucco  does  not  lend  itself  to  so 
many  different  styles  of  architecture  as 
does  shingles,  but,  unlike  shingles,  it  is  a 
better  fire  resister,  and  requires  no  after 
treatment,  although  somewhat  higher  in 
first  cost. 

Concrete  blocks,  while  not  lending  them¬ 
selves  to  so  many  forms  of  treatment  as 
wood,  have  the  advantage  of  fire  resis¬ 
tance  and  permanency.  Where  care  is 
used  to  get  a  dense,  waterproof  face  on 
the  block,  and  the  inside  of  the  wall  is 
well  furred  out  and  insulated  before  plas¬ 
tering,  the  house  should  be  warm  and  dry. 
Correspondence  with  cement  dealers  will 
bring  specifications  for  mixing  and  apply¬ 
ing  stucco  and  making  blocks.  Like  a 
wooden  house,  a  concrete  house  must  be 
well  constructed  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
as  the  two  materials  are  so  unlike  what 
would  be  good  construction  for  the  house 
of  wood  might  be  altogether  wrong  for 
concrete.  r.  h.  s. 
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The  Knight  Metal  Products  Co.  holds  Sole  License  Under 
Gramm  Basic  U.  S.  Patent  No.  807,  457,  Dec.  19, 1905.  All 
other  crankshaft  attachments  are  infringements  and 
will  be  rigidly  prosecuted. 


Efficiently  Operates  at  Required  Speeds: 

Grain  Grinder 

Well  Drills 

Ensilage  Cutter 

Pumps  ( All  Kinds ) 

Wood  Saw 

Churn 

Sprayer 

Milking  Machine 

Fanning  Mill 

Lighting  Plant 

Corn  Hxisker 

Washing  Machine 

Com  Sheller 

Concrete  Mixer 

Hay  Press 

Cider  Press 

Cotton  Gin 

WITH  this  inexpensive  power  plant  for  Ford 
cars  you  can  fill  your  silo,  grind  your  grain,  saw 
your  winter’s  wood,  and  handle  the  many  belt  jobs 
on  the  farm. 

When  you  have  any  kind  of  work  that  requires  power,  you 
simply  drive  your  car  into  position — and  your  Ford  engine 
and  the  Autopower  do  the  rest. 

The  Autopower  delivers  the  full  power  of  the  engine  It 
operates  Automatically.  A  governor  regulates  the  power  to 
the  load,  provides  Constant  Speed  at  required  r.  p.  m.  and 
prevents  stalling  or  racing  of  the  engine  on  variable  loads. 
The  Auxiliary  Fan  is  guaranteed  to  prevent  Overheating 
under  all  load  and  weather  conditions.  Friction  Clutch  per¬ 
mits  Cranking  the  engine  before  throwing  in  the  load. 

The  Autopower  takes  power  direct  from  the  crankshaft, 
and  delivers  the  full  power  capacity  of  the  engine. 

The  Fuel  Consumption  of  Autopower  is  about  one  gallon  of 
gas  per  hour  at  maximum  speed,  and  less  proportionately 
for  slower  speeds. 

McGill  Autopower  is  guaranteed  free  from  material  or 
mechanical  defects  for  one  year. 

A  few  minutes’  investigation  will  convince  you  that  McGill 
Autopower  for  Ford  Cars  will  save  you  many  hours  of  hard 
work  every  year  and  that  it  will  save  money  by  enabling  you 
to.do  more  in  less  time.  If  you  don’t  know  who  the  McGill 
Autopower  dealer  in  your  town  is,  write— 

Distributor  for  New  York  State 

McGill  Autopower  Distributing  Co. 
MIDDLETOWN,  :  S  :  N.  Y. 

Manufactured,  and  Guaranteed  by 

KNIGHT  METAL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

25 1  East  Willis  Avenue  Detroit,  Michigan 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Manure  for  Strawberries 

I  have  some  strawberry  beds  I  wish  to 
renovate :  others  already  set  out  from 
potted  plants.  Stable  manure  is  hard  to 
get,  but  I  have  chicken  and  pig  manure, 
also  a  large  cesspool  to  empty.  I  am  close 
to  woods,  plenty  of  rotten  leaf  mold  ad¬ 
jacent.  Can  I  utilize  all  or  either  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  now  or  next  Spring?  Are  wood 
ashes  of  value?  o.  w. 

Wantagh.  N.  Y. 

We  would  not  use  the  chicken  manure 
or  cesspool  waste  this  Fall.  That  would 
cause  too  much  growth  before  very  cold 
weather.  Better  keep  the  manure  in  a 
dry  place  and  in  Spring  crush  it  and  use 
like  fertilizer.  Or  you  can  mix  the  manure 
and  leaf  mold  and  .pour  the  cesspool  waste 
over  the  pile  and  make  a  good  compost. 
T)o  not  expect  too  much  from  the  cesspool 
waste.  It  is  not  as  rich  as  many  believe. 
Wood  ashes  are  good  to  supply  lime  and 
potash.  You  can  mix  them  with  the  com¬ 
post. 


would  not  keep  well.  The  fonnalin  will 
have  little  effect  upon  the  rot.  or  blight. 
There  would  be  no  practical  may  of  ster¬ 
ilizing  a  large  piece  of  land  except  by 
thorough  setaming  as  was  described  on 
page  1400. 


Propagating  Raspberries  from  Root 
Cutting 

T  planted  a  row  of  sucker  raspberry 
plants  of  this  season’s  growth  about  May 
20  last.  They  made  a  splendid  growth  of 
tons.  Will  the  roots  of  only  one  season's 
growth  be  of  sufficient  s’ze  to  make  root 
cuttings,  or  should  I  wait  another  year? 

Burlington,  N.  .T.  j.  l.  h. 

All  types  of  raspberries  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  propagated  from  root  cuttings, 
but  this  method  of  propagation  is  seldom 
used  with  any  but  the  reds.  Roots  from 
the  size  of  a  small  straw  and  larger  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  though  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  the  heavier  the  roots  are  the 
better  and  stronger  the  plants  will  be  at 
one  year  old.  The  root  cuttings  are  made 
in  late  Fall  or  early  Winter,  and  are  usu¬ 
ally  cut  in  lengths  of  about  two  inches. 
These  cuttings  should  be  layered  in  boxes 
of  damp  sand  and  carried  over  Winter  in 
a  cool  cellar.  When  large  quantities  are 
handled  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  scatter 
them  thinly  in  shallow  drills,  covering 
them  about  two  inches  deep  as  early  in 
Spring  as  the  ground  becomes  dry  enough 
to  work,  but  when  only  a  few  hundred  or 
thousand  are  handled,  the  best  and  most 
successful  way  is  to  start  them  in  a  mild 
hotbed  and  transplant  them  to  the  open 
ground  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle, 
or  as  early  as  weather  conditions  will  per¬ 
mit.  The  hotbed  should  be  made  up  about 
the  middle  of  February,  but  the  cuttings 
should  not  be  bedded  until  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  drops  to  below  80  degrees. 
Narrow  trenches  or  drills  are  opened  to  a 
depth  of  two  inches,  into  which  the  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  placed,  about  one  inch 
apart.  They  may  be  layered  flat  or 
plunged  in  the  ground  perpendicularly  or 
at  a  slight  incline  and  covered  about  two 
inches  deep,  watered  and  the  sash  put  on. 
They  will  need  about  the  same  attention 
in  all  respects  as  a  bed  of  vegetable 
seeds,  until  the  sprouts  break 

ground,  when  they  must  be  given  plenty 
of  air  on  all  mild  and  bright  days.  A 
good  time  to  plant  them  in  the  open 
ground  is  when  the  outside  plants  have 
made  a  growth  of  three  or  four  inches. 
The  ground  should  be  rich,  and  the  plants 
given  clean  cultivation.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  they  will  usually  make  good  strong 
plants  by  Fall,  many  from  the  heavy  roots 
making  a  growth  of  two  feet  or  more.  K. 


Potato  Scab  and  Rot 

The  first  potatoes  dug  in  my  patch  a 
month  ago  were  somewhat  scabby ;  the 
last  dug  (yesterday)  were  very  scabby. 
Does  it  grow  worse  the  longer  the  tubers 
remain  in  the  ground?  My  son  says  the 
scab  increases  on  the  potatoes  after  they 
are  dug.  too.  Is  that  the  case?  Can  I 
treat  my  potatoes  with  formalin  and  stop 
the  disease  now?  Will  the  tubers  be  fit 
to  eat  afterward?  There  are  some  signs 
of  rot — caused  by  late  blight  I  think.  Will 
formalin  kill  those  spores  or  germs  too? 
M'*  "round  is  evidently  filled  with  germs 
of  scab.  Will  it  not  be  necessary  to 
tieat  the  soil  as  well  as  the  seed  to  insure 
clean  potatoes  next  year?  F.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

Yes.  the  scab  disease  evidently 
in  the  tubers  in  the  soil  during 
season  as  we  have  had  this  year, 
may  be  some  slight  increase  among  the 
stored  potatoes,  but  not  much  if  they  are 
kept  dry.  Formalin  would  destroy  most 
of  the  scab  germs,  and  the  tubers  would  be 
fit  to  eat,  but  unless  the  potatoes  were 
promptly  dried  out  before  storing  they 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

A  farmer  in  this  section  said  to  my 
wife  recently,  “I  have  been  reading  Prof. 
Massey’s  notes  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  in¬ 
terest,  but  lately  he  has  written  so  much 
about  flowers,  in  which  I  take  no  inter¬ 
est.”  Well,  there  are  many  farmers  who 
pass  through  life  perfectly  contented  with 
ugliness  in  their  home  surroundings,  and 
I  have  always  pitied  ‘‘the  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  such  men,  for  I  know  that  women 
as  a  rule  love  pretty  things  around  them, 
and  their  attempts  at  floral  beauty  in 
homes  where  the  head  of  the  family  can 
see  nothing  worth  looking  at  but  cotton  or 
tobacco,  are  often  very  pathetic.  The 
woman  who  loves  flowers  (and  where  is 
there  one  who  does  not?)  will  have  other 
things  fine  "and  pleasant  in  the  house,  even 
to  the  family  food.  In  traveling  around 
the  country  attending  farmers’  institutes, 
and  stopping  at  all  sorts  of  hotels,  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  fact  that  when  we 
came  to  a  country  hotel  and  found  flow¬ 
ers  about  it  we  were  sure  of  getting  good 
and  well-prepared  meals. 

Years  ago  I  was  down  in  the  far  south¬ 
western  part  of  North  Carolina,  in  the 
wildest  mountain  section.  We  had 
crossed  a  mountain  pass  in  the  night,  and 
had  landed  after  midnight  at  the  stage 
hotel  in  a  town  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Tennessee  River.  It  was  about  the 
dirtiest  hotel  I  have  ever  seen,  for  the 
bare  floor  of  the  bedroom  we  were  con¬ 
signed  to  was  covered  with  red  clay 
kicked  off  muddy  boots,  and  the  husk  mat¬ 
tresses  felt  as  though  the  corncobs  were 
still  in  them.  As  we  were  to  be  there 
two  days,  three  of  us  determined  to  look 
for  better  quarters  if  we  could  persuade 
someone  to  take  us  in.  So.  after  a  very 
unsatisfactory  breakfast,  we  wandered  up 
the  one  long  street  of  the  town,  and  at  the 
far  end  saw  a  house  with  a  hotel  sign 
with  a  gay  flower  garden  in  front.  I  said 
to  my  companion  :  “This  is  the  place,  for 
I  have  never  seen  it  fail  that  where  flow¬ 
ers  are  loved  and  cared  for  there  is  a 
clean  house  and  good  food.”  We  moved 
up  and  found  the  flowers  were  right,  and 
the  place  was  a  model  of  its  kind. 

Then  on  the  farm,  where  everyone  in 
the  family  loves  flowers  and  maintains  a 
good  show  of  them  about  the  house,  and  a 
green  expanse  of  well-made  and  kept 
lawn.  1  have  invariably  found  a  farmer 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his  soil 
and  in  love  with  his  profession — a  real 
farmer. 

I  ouce  had  some  business  with  one  of 
these  men  on  a  farm  who  did  not  love 
flowers,  and  hated  grass  because  he  had  to 
fight  it  in  his  one  crop  of  cotton,  just  as 
the  one-crop  cotton  farmers  have  always 
hated  grass,  while  grass  would  have  made 
them  more  money  than  cotton  in  the  way 
they  grew  it.  It  was  a  bare  house,  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  bare  field:  not  a  tree  nor  a  shrub 
nor  a  flower.  The  cotton  rows  ran  al¬ 
most  to  the  kitchen  door.  In  the  kitchen 
the  wife  was  frying  some  fat  meat  foj 
dinner  for  the  farmer  and  his  boys  out  in 
the  cotton  field.  I  had  seen  no  live  stock 
hut  the  mules  pulling  the  plows  in  the 
field,  and  I  knew  that  that  meat  came 
from  the  Western  packers.  Some  farmer 
out  West  had  raised  the  hog  and  shipped 
it  to  Chicago.  The  railroad  got  freight 
from  it.  The  packer  killed  and  cured  it, 
and  certainly  did  not  lose  any  money.  A. 
railroad  brought  it  South  and  got  an¬ 
other  freight,  and  the  country  merchant 
bought  it  and  sold  it  to  this  farmer  on 
credit,  and  of  course  added  a  good  profit. 
And  now  that  farmer  and  his  sons  were 
sweating  over  their  only  crop,  hoping  that 
they  could  from  it  help  to  make  all  those 
other  people  rich,  while  they  lived  amid 
ugly  surroundings  and  wore  out  the  life 
of  the  wife  and  mother  with  no  joy  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  her.  I  then  said  that  if  the 
boys  raised  under  such  conditions  did  not 
run  off  to  town  and  hate  the  farm  they 
were  a  poor  lot. 

I  have  had  men  look  at  my  flower  gar¬ 
den.  evidently  thinking  that  it  was  a  very 
trifling  thing  for  a  man  to  give  so  much 
attention  to.  while  I  understood  just  what 
they  were  thinking,  and  pitied  their  wife 
and  daughters.  Even  in  their  devotion 
solely  to  farm  crops  for  sale  they  failed 
to  understand  that  beautiful  lawns,  trees 
and  flowers  add  value  to  every  acre  iff  a 
farm  if  it  comes  to  be  sold.  Take  two 
farms  of  the  same  size  and  quality  of  soil, 
one  with  well-kept  lawn,  trees  and  flow¬ 
ers,  and  the  other  a  bare  house  standing 
by  the  road,  and  no  ornamental  features 
around  it.  and  the  other  farm  will  sell  for 
dollars  an  acre  more,  though  the  land 
may  not  be  worth  any  more  agriculturally. 
It  pays  to  make  a  place  homelike,  where 
bdvs  and  girls  are  to  imbibe  their  first 
ideas  of  life.  w.  f.  masse v. 


DON’T  Build 
Without  this 
Free  Book 

This  handsome  new  book,  "TOWN  and 
COUNTRY  BUILDINGS”  contains 
many  photographic  reproductions  of 
homes,  large  and  small;  garages, 
barns,  and  other  town  and  farm 
structures,  with  floor  plans  of  each. 

ELECT  the  house  or  other  build¬ 
ing  that  pleases  you;  take  it  to 
your  home  lumber  dealer,  and  he  will  show  you 
detail  blue  prints  and  working  plans  for  it,  with  an 
accurate  estimate  of  material  required  and  its  cost 
for  erecting  the  structure  complete.  When  you 
build,  you  are  given  the  use  of  the  working  plans. 

All  this  is  Free  to  You 

—no  obligation  of  any  kind.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon 
below,  or,  if  you  do  not  use  the  coupon,  mention 
this  publication  when  writing. 

ACT  NOW— While  your  farm  products  will  buy  more  durable,  de¬ 
pendable  Southern  Pine  lumber  than  ever  before,  and  while  you  can 
get  the  material  you  need. 

outhern.  Pme 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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Less  Labor — Better  Results 


Here  is  a  profit-savir.g  white  paint  ar.d  disinfectant  combined,  which  increases 
the  light  in  your  buildings — which  takes  less  timeand  labor  tomix and  apply  than 
whitewash  anddisinfectants— which  gives  you  the  kind  of  sanitation  that  prevents 
the  losses  caused  by  lice,  mites,  and  the  contagious  diseases  that  affect  poultry 
and  live  stock.  The  kind  of  sanitation  that  makes  healthy,  vigorous,  productive 
chickens  and  live  stock.  It  is  on  guard  day  and  night,  protecting  your  stock,  and 
working  to  increase  your  money  returns. 


IaS&BOIA 


is  a  paint  in  powder  form,  combined  with  a  disinfectant  many  times  stronger  than  pure 
carbolic  acid.  It  saves  more  than  half  the  time  and  labor  it  takes  to  whitewash  and  dis¬ 
infect  when  the  operations  are  done  separately.  It  is  turned  into  a  liquid  paint  simply  by 
mixing  with  water.  Itroquir  anostraining,  and  does 'lotspoiliflcftstanding.  Itcanbe 
applied  witha  brush  orany  kind  of  spray-pump — it  will  not  clog  the  sprayer— to  wood, 
brick,  stone,  or  cement  surfaces,  or  over  whitewash.  It  does  not  peel,  flake  or  blister. 

Carbola  kills  lice,  mites,  fly  eggs,  etc.,  and  helps  prevent  the  germs  of  contagious  diseases 
that  affect  flocks  and  herds  from  getting  a  start  in  your  buildings.  Carbola  is  non- 
poisonous  and  non-caustic— will  not  harm  the  smallest  chick  or  stock  that  licks  a  painted 
surface. 

Use  it  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

It  saves  time,  money  and  labor,  and  makes  it  easier  to  do  work  that  must  be  done.  Car¬ 
bola  isused  by  thousands  of  farmers,  poultrymen,  and  dairymenin  all  parts  of  the  country, 
who  send  i:s’r  -ord^  r  after  re-order — the  best  proof  of  i  ts  merit.  It  is  recommended  for 
poultry  houses,  stables,  dairies,  factories,  warehouses,  cellars,  garages,  etc. 

Your  hardware,  seed,  drug  or  paint  dealer  as'Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  direct — 
prompt  shipment  by  pare.  1  post  or  express.  Get  some  today — see  for  yourself  what  it  does. 

10  lbs.  (10  gals.),  $1  and  postage  20  lbs.  (20  gals.),  $2  delivered 

50  lbs.  150  gals.),  $4  delivered 

Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet  post  free  for  25c  and  dealer’s  nam 
Add  25%  for  Rocky  Mountain  States 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R,  7  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  ypu  should  mention  TnE  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  ad .  ertiser 


I  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  men  may  subscribe. 
They  all  need  your  paper,  the  only  farm  paper  of  today, 
and  I  have  tried  a  lot  of  them.  A  dollar  invested  in 
your  paper  is  worth  five  hundred  in  the  bank. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  sprague. 

HAT  comes  with  a  good  list  of  names  of  farmers 
who  “ought  to  take  The  R.  N.-Y.”  What  an 
army  of  friends  we  have.  How  cheerfully  they  go 
out  of  their  way  to  help  us.  It  is  great  to  realize 
that  people  feel  that  way  about  us.  We  could  print 
some  experiences  that  would  just  about  prove  the 
statement  in  that  last  sentence.  May  our  good  friend 
always  have  at  least  $499  in  the  bank,  and  $1  for  his 
subscription. 

* 

On  page  1349  you  ask,  “Is  there  anything  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  in  State  or  nation  to  lend  courage  or  hope 
to  agriculture?”  Possibly  the  inclosed  editorial  para¬ 
graph  from  the  Boston  Herald  of  September  23  may  in¬ 
dicate  an  answer :  “Politicians  with  ears  to  the  ground 
report  the  formidable  tread  of  organized  farmers.” 

Vermont.  "s.  s.  C. 

HAT  gives  opportunity,  if  not  hope.  These  poli¬ 
ticians  have  good  ears,  and  they  can  tell  wheth¬ 
er  the  farmers  are  keeping  step  or  marching  each  one 
for  himself.  It  is  said  that  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
marching  exactly  in  step  might  shake  the  great 
Brooklyn  bridge,  while  50.000  walking  (each  for  him¬ 
self)  would  hardly  make  it  tremble.  The  politicians 
do  not  care  how  much  noise  the  farmers  make  with 
their  boots,  provided  they  are  all  out  of  step.  When 
the  sound  of  these  boots  comes  like  "Tramp,  tramp', 
tramp,  the  bops  arc  marching ,”  the  politicians  will 
get  under  cover. 

* 

IF  someone  had  told  grandfather  that  in  this  year 
1919  thousands  of  honest  hens  would  be  fooled 
into  laying  extra  eggs  by  the  use  of  bright  lights  in 
the  henhouse,  we  can  easily  imagine  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  language.  Yet  the  plan  of  lighting  the  hen¬ 
houses  has  now  gone  so  far  that  probably  half  the 
commercial  poultry  plants  in  New  Jersey  will  “light 
up”  this  Winter.  Doubters  may  grumble  and  object, 
but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  stopping  a  change  in 
farm  practice  when  experience  shows  that  men  have 
made  it  pay.  Nor  is  the  hen  “fooled”  by  these 
bright  lights!  She  does  not  lay  more  eggs  because 
she  thinks  the  days  are  longer.  It  is  a  matter  of 
food.  After  the  long  Winter  nights  the  cold  morn¬ 
ing  finds  the  hen  hungry  to  the  point  of  starvation. 
Nature  has  not  provided  her  with  a  “bread  basket” 
large  enough  to  carry  a  day’s  supply  of  food.  Morn¬ 
ing  finds  her  with  an  empty  stomach.  She  is  more 
concerned  about  filling  her  crop  than  she  is  about 
filling  a  crate  of  eggs.  Who  can  blame  her?  Years 
ago.  when  we  had  to  get  up  long  before  daylight  to 
milk,  it  was  common  practice  to  chew  a  mouthful  of 
wheat  or  rye  before  breakfast.  The  lights  in  the 
henhouse  enable  the  hen  to  walk  about  and  eat 
later  at  night  and  earlier  in  the  morning.  That 
makes  a  shorter  fast  and  a  quicker  recovery,  and 
that  seems  to  be  about  all  there  is  to  it.  Of  course 
this  means  a  little  more  feed,  but  one  extra  egg  in 
December  will  pay  for  the  extra  feed  for  a  full 
month !  There  are  still  some  things  about  this  light¬ 
ing  proposition  which  must  be  worked  out.  It  is  a 
form  of  forcing  process  and  probably  does  the  hen  no 
good  as  a  breeder,  but  with  present  prices  of  eggs 
and  of  feed  the  hen  becomes  more  than  ever  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  be  run  at  full  speed  during  her  short  life. 

* 

Will  you  give  me  all  the  unfavorable  points  you  know 
of  regarding  that  county?  The  people  there  pointed  out 
the  advantages.  I  want  to  know  what  the  disadvantages 
are.  Can  you  tell  me?  s.  E.  a. 

HAT  comes  from  a  man  who  thinks  of  locating 
in  a  county  of  Central  New  lTork.  It  is  a  fair 
question,  but  who  can  answer  it  fairly?  Rest  as¬ 
sured  that  the  people  who  are  trying  to  sell  a  farm 
can  tell  him  all  the  good  points — and  a  few  extra. 
But  who  can  tell  the  disadvantages  without  prejudice 
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and  with  honest  purpose?  This  man  is  wise  in  try¬ 
ing  to  get  the  dark  side  as  well  as  the  bright.  The 
average  back-to-the-lander  forgets  to  ask.  But  who 
is  qualified  to  criticize  without  “knocking”? 

* 

IT  looks  as  if  it  were  all  over  but  the  cackling  in 
that  Vineland  egg-laying  contest.  At  the  end  of 
the  forty-ninth  week  the  score  stands  as  follows : 


J 

Underhill  Brothers,  R.  I.  Reds .  2.348 

Prospect  Poultry  Farm,  White  Leghorns .  2.234 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  White  Leghorns .  2.223 

C.  S.  Greene,  White  Leghorns .  2,202 

P.  G.  Platt,  White  Leghorns .  2,201 


During  this  forty-ninth  week  these  Reds  laid  37 
eggs,  and  the  nearest  Leghorn  32,  so  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Whites  to  pass  the  Reds  and  gain  114 
eggs  in  22  days !  The  race  for  second  place  is  a  good 
one,  with  a  chance  for  any  of  the  four  pens  named. 
The  Reds,  however,  have  fairly  beaten  everything  in 
the  contest.  They  have  given  the  most  remarkable 
performance  ever  framed  inside  of  feathers.  And, 
more  remarkable  still,  is  the  fact  that  no  one.  not  even 
Underhill  himself,  knew  what  these  Red  birds  could 
do  until  they  were  put  into  the  contest.  We  believe 
there  are  other  flocks  of  very  superior  layers  un¬ 
known  because  they  have  never  been  given  a  fair 
test.  The  Vineland  contest  has  paid  for  itself  many 
times  over  by  bringing  out  into  the  limelight  several 
flocks  of  remarkable  layers  which  were  never  heard 
of  before. 

* 

WE  think  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  are  in  favor  of  increasing  the  membership 
fees  to  $2  per  year  as  a  uniform  rate,  in  place  of  the 
present  rate  of  $1.  More  money  is  needed  to  do  the 
bureau  work  properly.  The  work  has  increased  and 
all  expenses  are  higher.  We  also  think  the  valley 
farmers  are  opposed  to  any  large  expenses  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  maintaining  permanent  representatives 
there.  They  think  the  New  York  Farm  Bureaus 
should  send  live  men  to  Washington  whenever  occa¬ 
sion  for  such  visits  arises.  The  men  to  be  sent  on 
should  be  selected  from  time  to  time  and  have  the 
entire  State  represented.  From  our  experience  we 
doubt  if  the  Washington  politicians  are  very  much 
impressed  by  resident  “watch  dogs”  or  lobbyists.  It 
is  often  a  case  where  “familiarity  breeds  contempt” 
when  the  same  men  always  show  up  at  hearings  or 
discussions.  What  makes  a  dent  at  Washington  is 
the  big  popular  protest  right  straight  from  home. 
When  the  same  men  keep  coming  to  Washington  year 
after  year.  Congressmen  naturally  assume  that  they 
are  dealing  with  an  organization  and  not  with  a 
popular  demand.  They  are  rarely  afraid  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  alone.  One  of  the  best  things  the  Farm 
Bureau  can  do  is  to  train  its  members  to  write  strong 
letters,  just  as  an  army  is  trained  to  shoot  bullets  at 
the  mark. 

• 

On  page  1534  an  Indiana  woman  complains  of  the 
charge  made  by  a  dentist.  Does  she  not  understand  that 
dentistry  represents  skilled  labor — which  always  com¬ 
mands  high  wages?  And  does  she  not  know  how  neces¬ 
sary  the  dentist  is?  f.  h.  s. 

HE  both  understands  and  knows,  but  she  also  be¬ 
lieves  (as  do  many  others)  that  many  branches 
of  farming  also  represent  skilled  labor.  All  of  us 
will  admit  that  a  good  dentist  represents  skilled 
labor.  When  he  gets  up  close  to  the  root  the  work  is 
not  only  skilled,  but  drilled.  But  he  is  not  the  only 
citizen  who  offers  the  public  skilled  labor  and  has 
paid  the  price  to  obtain  it.  Many  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing,  such  as  fruit  growing,  stock  breeding,  floricul¬ 
ture  or  vegetable  growing,  require,  in  their  way.  just 
as  much  skill  and  patient  study  as  dentistry.  Again, 
though  the  teeth  are  necessary  to  human  health  and 
enjoyment,  they  are  not  so  much  so  as  the  food  which 
the  teeth  are  supposed  to  prepare!  Our  friend  makes 
the  common  mistake  of  supposing  that  farming  is  not 
to  be  ranked  with  the  professions  in  its  demands 
upon  skilled  labor  and  its  need  of  intelligence.  Turn 
the  dentist  out  upon  a  farm  and  tell  him  to  make  a 
living  at  the  teeth  of  the  harrow  and  hayrake,  and 
be  would  soon  find  a  new  meaning  for  “skilled  labor” 
and  a  new  respect  for  the  farmer.  What  the  farmer 
objects  to  is  not  so  much  that  other  forms  of  skilled 
labor  can  exact  high  prices,  but  that  such  prices  are 
all  out  of  proportion  to  what  he  is  paid! 

* 

NO  use  talking,  the  sheep  business  is  growing  in 
New  York  State.  It  is  a  good  thing,  too.  It 
gives  farmers  a  new  and  easy  "side  line.”  helps 
many  a  farmer  and  adds  to  the  much-needed  world’s 
supply  of  meat  and  wool.  No  posslMe  criticism  can 
be  made  about  this  growth  of  the  sheep  business.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  things  ever  started  in  New  York 
farming.  The  only  thing  which  stands  in  its  way  is 
the  dog  nuisance.  That  has  got  to  be  handled  with¬ 
out  gloves,  unless  the  gloves  are  made  of  dogskin. 
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The  New  York  law  has  helped  somewhat,  but  it  must 
be  strengthened  and  enforced.  “A  dog  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  off  his  owner's  land  unless  accompanied  bp  his 
owner."  That  is  the  point  which  we  must  all  realize. 
A  dog  license  merely  gives  a  man  the  right  to  keep  a 
dog.  That  is  just  what  it  means,  and  the  license 
does  not  mean  that  the  dog  is  permitted  to  run  all 
over  the  neighborhood.  That  is  clearly  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  law.  No  man  has  the  right  to 
turn  his  dog  loose  to  range  the  country.  No  man 
should  keep  a  dog  unless  he  will  keep  him  at  home. 

* 

WE  have  many  questions  about  the  legality  of 
using  barbed  wire  in  making  division  fences. 
There  seems  to  be  quite  a  mix-up  over  this  point. 
The  New  York  law  covers  it  as  follows: 

Barbed  or  other  wire  may  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  any  division  fence,  provided,  however,  that  the  person 
or  corporation  desiring  to  use  much  material  shall  first 
obtain  from  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  property  his 
written  consent  that  it  maj  be  so  used.  If  the  owner  of 
the  adjoining  property  refuses  to  consent  to  the  building 
of  such  a  fence,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  built  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  The  fence  shall  be  of  at  least  four 
strands  of  wire  with  a  sufficient  bar  of  wood  at  the  top  ; 
and  the  size  of_  such  top  bars  and  of  the  posts  and  sup¬ 
ports  of  such  fence,  and  their  distances  apart,  shall  be 
such  as  the  fence  viewers  of  the  town  may  prescribe, 
and  with  the  posts  no  further  apart  than  14  feet ;  and 
such  fence  shall  be  otherwise  substantially  built  and  a 
reasonably  sufficient  inclosure  for  holding  the  particular 
kind  or  class  of  cattle  or  animals  usually  pastured  on 
either  side  of  the  fence. 

Some  of  our  readers  say  they  intend  going  ahead 
and  using  barbed  wire  as  they  please,  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  neighbors.  We  advise  them  against  any 
such  policy,  for  the  law  as  quoted  is  clear.  On  page 
1592  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  common  fence 
laws. 

* 

WE  are  asked  if  the  men  who  take  prizes  at 
fruit  shows  are  always  the  best  fruit  growers. 
No :  some  of  the  best  growers  never  exhibit.  While 
some  of  them  are  experts  at  growing,  they  are  not 
always  able  to  select  the  best  specimens.  Selecting 
fancy  fruit  is  something  like  selecting  good  pullets 
for  an  egg-laying  contest.  The  man  with  an  artistic 
eye  can  select  prize-winning  fruit.  There  was  one 
case  where  a  fine  grower  failed  to  win  prizes  until  he 
engaged  an  expert  to  select  specimens  for  him.  It  is 
far  too  frequent  a  custom  for  people  to  buy  fine  fruit 
and  exhibit  it  as  their  own.  These  “ringers”  ought 
to  be  ruled  out  everywhere,  but  as  a  rule  the  prizes 
for  fruit  will  go  to  the  few  men  who  are  able  to  select 
the  most  approved  specimens,  which  may  be  half  a 
dozen  apples  taken  fi*om  100  bushels. 

* 

OYER  in  Canada  the  farmers  have  started  a 
strong  political  movement  inside  the  old  par¬ 
ties.  They  are  after  definite  things,  and  will  get 
them.  This  is  the  result  of  “class  legislation”  put 
through  for  many  years  by  “an  organized  crowd  of 
lawyers  and  capitalists.”  Charles  C.  Nixon  tells 
mis  story  of  how  the  movement  started : 

A  Cabinet  minister  in  the  late  Laurier  government, 
defeated  on  the  reciprocity  pact,  made  the  exclamation 
to  a  friend  of  mine  the  morning  after  the  1919  election  : 
“John,  the  farmer  is  an  ass;  he  is  going  to  be  ridden; 
we  may  as  well  get  on  and  ride!” 

And  they  did  get  on  and  ride,  just  as  the  politi¬ 
cians  on  this  side  of  the  line  have  done.  They 
charged  more  for  the  privilege  of  riding  than  was 
ever  paid  to  the  people  who  did  all  the  work.  The 
Canadian  farmer  seems  to  have  found  that  the 
politician  is  a  parasite — and  has  kicked  him  off! 
We  are  a  little  slower  to  find  out  about  these  riders, 
but  their  day  is  ending.  Watch  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

When  a  man  loses  his  courage  where  does  he  look  for 
it?  Where  he  lost  it? 

Most  people  have  little  use  for  a  “knocker,”  yet 
pounding  the  iron  gives  it  new  character. 

When  the  wrongs  of  half  the  universe  upon  you  seem 
to  creep,  our  advice  is  to  forget  them  and  try  to  go  to 
sleep. 

It  is  said  that  at  65  years  95  per  cent  of  men  are  de¬ 
pending  on  their  daily  earnings  or  on  their  children  for 
support.  Do  you  believe  it? 

Before  you  go  into  court  with  your  neighbor,  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  means  a  declaration  of  war  between  you. 
Have  we  not  all  had  war  enough? 

One  of  the  biggest  mistakes  a  live  stock  man  can 
make  is  to  assume  that  the  hog  is  naturally  a  filthy  ani¬ 
mal.  You  give  him  a  chance  to  keep  clean  and  he  will 
pay  for  it. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  claimed  that  the  tendency  to 
buy  thrashing  outfits  was  all  one  way — which  meant  big 
outfits  for  the  township.  In  Ohio  it  is  said  that  small 
groups  of  farmers  are  buying  small  separators,  which 
can  be  run  by  the  ordinary  tractor. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  good  crops  of  sunflowers 
were  grown  this  year  for  experiments  in  feeding.  The 
sunflowers  will  be  mixed  with  corn  in  the  silo  as  a  sort 
of  ‘ham  sandwich”  for  the  cows.  A  few  experiments  in 
former  years  have  shown  considerable  value  for  the  sun¬ 
flowers. 
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Why  Not  Remove  The  “System”? 

Commissioner  George  Gordon  Battle,  who  is  con¬ 
ducting  an  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  on  an  appointment  by  Governor  Smith, 
under  the  Moreland  Act,  has  made  a  preliminary 
report  recommending  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Eugene 
H.  Porter  as  Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets 
by  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets.  The  reports 
indicated  that  the  Governor  has  no  authority  him¬ 
self  to  remove  Dr.  Porter.  The  Council  alone  has 
authority. 

The  report  goes  into  considerable  detail  to  show 
evidence  developed  at  the  public  hearings.  Briefly 
stated,  the  causes  as  given  in  the  report  may  be 
epitomized  as  follows: 

That  Dr.  Porter  neglected  his  duty  in  failing  to 
compel  milk  dealers  to  give  bonds  as  provided  by 
law  to  secure  payment  for  milk  to  fanners;  and  that 
this  neglect  caused  heavy  losses  to  milk  producers 
through  the  failure  of  milk  dealers. 

That  he  encouraged  a  plan  to  create  a  milk 
monopoly  in  New  York  City. 

That  he  recommended  the  suspension  of  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  Department  requiring  the  marking  of 
cold  storage  eggs;  and  that  he  neglected  to  enforce 
the  regulation  after  the  resolution  of  suspension 
had  expired;  and  further,  that  while  it  is  his  duty 
to  enforce  the  order  now,  and  while  the  regulation 
has  been  approved  and  commended  by  the  courts, 
he  raises  numerous  objections  to  the  enforcement 
of  it.  It  also  charges  Dr.  Porter  with  neglect  to 
enforce  cold  storage  laws  in  the  case  of  private 
cold  storage  houses  owned  by  meat  packers  and 
others,  under  the  assumption  that  the  present  law 
did  not  cover  them,  instead  of  taking  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  and  enforcing  the  law  in  their  case. 

The  report  also  blames  Dr.  Porter  for  neglecting 
to  ascertain  the  cost  of  delivering  milk  in  New  York 
City,  and  quotes  criticism  of  him  by  members  of  the 
Council  for  accepting  fees  from  other  organizations 
while  employed  and  paid  by  the  State. 

It  recommends  his  removal  for  incompetentcy  and 
inefficiency,  and  the  Governor  has  passed  the  recom¬ 
mendation  along  to  the  Farms  and  Markets  Council, 
which  has  exclusive  power  under  the  law. 

Dr.  Porter  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  criti¬ 
cised  the  manner  of  conducting  the  investigation, 
and  accused  the  commission  of  political  bias.  He 
said  the  report  was  inaccurate  in  many  features,  and 
that  it  was  inspired  by  unfriendly  interests. 

This  is  a  temporary  report,  dealing  exclusively 
with  Dr.  Porter's  administration  of  the  Food  and 
Markets  Department.  Final  judgment  must  be  re¬ 
served  until  the  final  report  is  issued ;  but  the  cry 
of  “politics”  will  not  be  taken  seriously  by  anyone 
familiar  with  the  situation.  The  Department  was 
originally  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Grange  and  all  other  farm  organizations  of  the  State 
and  the  housewives.  There  was  no  politics  in  it 
until  the  law  was  changed,  at  the  request  of  the 
produce  dealers,  speculators,  milk  dealers  and  cold 
storage  interests,  after  they  had  contributed  liber¬ 
ally  to  a  political  campaign.  That  was  where  politics 
in  the  work  began,  and  it  has  been  a  factor  since. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  agricultural  division 
always  has  been  in  politics,  no  matter  what  party 
was  in  power.  The  whole  thing  has  become  a  scan¬ 
dal,  and  a  clean-up  is  imperative. 

Our  sympathies,  nevertheless,  are  with  Dr.  Porter. 
He  was  put  in  a  position  where  it  was  impossible 
for  any  man  to  make  good.  His  department,  de¬ 
signed  and  outwardly  professing  help  to  producers 
and  consumers  of  food,  was  actually  committed  to 
the  dealers  and  speculative  interests.  That  policy 
was  not  made  by  Dr.  Porter,  and  if  free  to  use  his 
own  discretion  it  would  probably  have  been  different. 
The  policy  was  the  payment  of  a  political  debt.  Dr. 
Porter  was  only  an  incident  in  the  liquidation  of 
the  political  account.  If  the  system  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  his  removal  will  have  no  great  effect  one 
way  or  another.  His  is  the  most  important  work 
in  the  State  today,  but  neither  Dr.  Porter  nor  any 
other  man  can  do  much  in  it  unless  backed  up  by 
the  Legislature  and  administration  and  a  well- 
informed  public  opinion. 

The  test  of  the  investigation  is  yet  to  come.  Treat¬ 
ing  a  symptom  will  not  cure  a  disease.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  can  be  of  real  service  only  if  it  gets  down 
to  fundamentals  and  shows  a  way  to  change  the 
whole  system,  and  dedicate  the  Department  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 


A  Chance  to  Say  “Yes”  or  “No” 

We  did  not  intend  to  print  anything  further  about 
the  campaign  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  Every  man 
and  woman  in  Wayne  County  now  understands  the 
situation,  and  the  outside  world  will  accept  their 
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verdict  as  evidence  as  to  how  far  the  farmers  have 
gone  along  the  road  to  independence.  Two  things 
have  now  happened  which  invite  a  little  further  com¬ 
ment.  First  is  the  following  letter.  It  was  sent  to 
various  local  papers,  but  the  editors  refused  to  pub¬ 
lish  it.  They  frankly  admitted  that  every  word  of  it 
was  true,  but  just  as  frankly  they  stated  that  they 
wanted  a  share  of  the  public  printing,  and  could 
not  get  any  of  it  if  they  printed  this  article.  We 
think  it  deserves  publication,  as  it  expresses  the 
views  of  several  thousand  farmers  in  Wayne  County: 

Who  will mit  he? 

The  above  question  is  asked  with  the  thought  of  giv¬ 
ing  three  valid  reasons,  any  one  of  which  ought  to  be 
sufficient,  for  not  having  Charles  H.  Betts  represent 
Wayne  County  in  the  State  Assembly. 

The  first  I  would  name  as  the  moral  reason.  Mr. 
Betts  has  schooled  with  a  number  of  New  York  poli¬ 
ticians,  both  Democratic  and  Republican,  who  have  op¬ 
posed  every  progressive  and  moral  movement  in  State 
and  nation.  His  answer  to  the  Anti-Saloon  Leagne 
that,  like  all  good  citizens,  he,  if  elected,  will  favor  the 
enforcement  of  every  law,  including  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  may  satisfy 
that  organization,  but  it  will  not  satisfy  the  voters  of 
Wayne  County.  They  will  concede  that  in  that  state¬ 
ment  he  may  be  sincere,  but  they  will  rather  consider  the 
question :  If  Charles  H.  Betts  had  the  power  would  he 
or  would  he  not  repeal  every  law.  statutory  or  constitu¬ 
tional,  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  beverage  liquor 
traffic? 

The  second  I  would  name  as  the  financial  reason.  The 
last  supervisor’s  report  records  that  the  Lyons  Republi¬ 
can  (which  is  Mr.  Betts)  had  no  less  than  41  bills 
against  the  county,  aggregating  nearly  $6.(KX>.  Whether 
or  not  Wayne  County  got  value  received  for  this  amount 
we  will  take  one  sample.  If  the  record  is  correct,  a  bill 
was  claimed  and  allowed  at  $7.50  for  “newspaper  for 
county  home.”  The  record  shows  other  papers  at  $3  or 
less  for  like  purpose.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  Wayne  County  are  going  to  take  matters  in 
consideration  in  choosing  those  who  seek  position  by 
their  votes. 

The  third  reason  is  the  one  of  occupation.  Wayne 
County  is  distinctly  an  agricultural  county,  and  while 
the  farmers  of  Wayne  County  do  not  ask  for  “special 
privileges”  in  legislation,  they  yet  ask  for  men  at  Al¬ 
bany  who  are  in  sympathy  with  their  occupation  and 
will  give  them  a  “square  deal”  in  the  making  of  laws. 
As  an  office-seeker  Mr.  Betts  was  appointed  secretary  of 
a  purely  agricultural  commission,  and  the  opposition 
he  there  encountered  by  the  agricultural  interests  of 
New  York  State  is  a  well-known  matter  of  record. 

In  his  statement  to  the  people  Mr.  Betts  says  that 
every  committeeman  of  his  party  in  the  county  asked 
that  he  be  the  candidate.  The  primary  proved  that  some 
of  these  committeemen  did  not  represent  the  sentiment 
of  their  districts,  so  we  do  not  believe  that  the  sentiment 
of  Wayne  County  voters  favors  Mr.  Betts  for  this  office. 

ISAAC  BRASSER. 

This  incident  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  forms  of 
petty  tyranny  used  to  muzzle  the  local  press.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  interested  in  this,  for  they  support  these  local 
papers,  which  should  be  the  champion  of  country 
people.  How  can  country  people  give  expression  to 
their  wants  if  the  papers  which  they  support  are 
forced  to  wear  a  muzzle?  There  is  no  escaping  the 
conviction  that  a  vote  for  Charles  H.  Betts  is  a  vote 
for  the  further  application  of  this  muzzle ! 

Several  readers  have  asked  us  to  give  the  figures 
showing  last  year’s  vote  in  Wayne  County.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  taken  fi’om  the  Legislative  Manual: 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Towns.  Whitman.  Smith. 


1.205 

47S 

329 

S3 

774 

362 

207 

91 

1.016 

544 

506 

217 

447 

56 

537 

167 

7S5 

289 

386 

99 

Suvuiinflh  !*»«••*••♦•#••••*••••••••• 

337 

129 

Sod us 

S10 

321 

W  alwortn  •••«#••••»»♦••••••••••••• 

399 

96 

Williamson  . 

537 

124 

Wolcott  . 

665 

256 

Total  . 

9.030 

3,312 

With  a  margin  of  nearly  6.000.  or  a 

i  vote  of  nearly 

three  to  one,  it  might  seem  at  first 

thought 

like  a 

walk-over  for  Mr.  Betts.  Yet  he  is 

evidently  wor- 

ried.  The  “big  guns”  of  the  party. 

like  Mr. 

Hays, 

Geo.  A.  Glynn  and  C.  F.  Boshart,  have  been  called  in 
to  help.  We  just  want  to  see  how  many  farmers  and 
members  of  the  Grange  will  stand  up  to  what  they 
have  said.  Their  votes  will  mean  more  than  any 
“resolutions”  or  loud  talk  ever  indulged  in.  Here  is 
a  chance  to  say  “Yes”  or  “No”  on  the  big  question  of 
putting  agriculture  to  the  front.  After  election  we 
shall  print  the  vote  of  these  towns  for  comparison. 
Do  Wayne  County  farmers  want  to  be  represented  by 
Charles  II.  Betts ? 


The  Farm  Bureau  Organization 

What  It  Is;  What  It  Seeks  To  Do 

The  growth  of  the  Farm  Bureau  organizations  in 
New  York  State  to  a  point  where  there  are  bureaus 
established  in  all  of  the  agricultural  counties,  and  a 
membership  of  nearly  70,000  farms  in  the  County  Farm 
Bureau  Associations,  has  undoubtedly  been  so  rapid 
that  a  good  many  people  have  not  kept  up  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  organization  of  the  bureaus  and  their 
functions.  These  no  doubt  include  some  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Association  members  themselves. 

The  definition  of  a  Farm  Bureau,  as  given  by  the 
State  Director,  II.  E.  Babcock,  is  that  it  is  a  county 


institution  for  the  purpose  of  the  development  of  agri¬ 
culture  that  is  jointly  supported  and  directed  by  the 
farmers  of  the  county  through  a  Farm  Bureau  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  State  and  Federal  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  College  of  Agriculture,  through  a  State 
Director’s  office.  The  departments  of  agriculture  and 
the  college  are  charged  by  .aw  to  work  to  give  the  coun¬ 
try  a  sound  agriculture.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Farm  Bureau,  their  only  contact  with  the  farmers 
was  through  bulletins  and  occasional  speakers  at  meet¬ 
ings.  With  the  establishment  of  the  bureaus,  the  insti¬ 
tutions  joined  directly  with  farmers  in  the  employment 
of  a  County  Agent  and  the  carrying  out  of  a  joint  pro¬ 
gram.  As  now  constituted,  in  New  York  State,  the 
County  Farm  Bureau  Association,  which  is  the  farmer 
partner  in  bureau  control,  is  a  county-wide  organization 
of  the  farmers  of  the  county.  The  percentage  of 
farmers  that  are  members  of  the  associations  varies  from 
about  10  per  cent  to  over  50  per  cent,  and  over  the  State 
as  a  whole,  33  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  members  of 
the  farm  bureau  associations. 

Membership  fee  in  the  associations  is  at  present  $1. 
An  annual  meeting  of  the  organization  is  held  usually  in 
December  or  January,  at  which  an  executive  committee 
of  five  to  nine  members  is  selected  by  the  membership. 
This  executive  committee  acts  for  the  association  during 
the  year,  sometimes  calling  special  meetings  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  pass  upon  important  questions.  In  addition 
to  the  executive  committee  each  bureau  has  an  advisory 
council.  This  is  constituted  in  two  ways,  with  more 
counties  continually  coming  into  the  latter  class:  (1) 
Farmers  are  designated  in  each  community  by  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  as  community  committeemen;  (2)  at  an 
annual  meeting  in  the  community,  the  Farm  Bureau 
Association  members  elect  two  or  more  men  to  represent 
them  as  community  committeemen. 

The  actual  operation  of  a  Farm  Bureau  is  about  as 
follows:  The  executive  committee  of  the  County  Asso¬ 
ciation.  functioning  about  like  a  board  of  directors  in 
hiring  a  teacher,  selects  a  County  Agent  who  has  the 
following  qualifications  as  required  by  the  State  Direc¬ 
tor :  (1)  Farm-reared  boy,  (2)  college  graduate,  prefer¬ 
ably  agricultural  college;  (3)  two  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  since  completing  college.  The  rate  of  the 
agent’s  salary  is  determined  by  the  committee.  After 
the  agent  is  selected,  however.  $100  a  month  of  his  sal¬ 
ary  as  set  by  the  committee  is  paid  through  the  State 
Director’s  office  from  State  and  Federal  appropriations. 

The  executive  committee  locates  his  office,  equips  and 
maintains  it,  buys  an  auto  for  his  use  and  maintains 
that.  The  bills  for  all  such  expenses  are  usually  audit¬ 
ed  monthly  by  the  committee,  and  a  double  entry  record 
of  all  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  kept  in  all  offices  for  public  review.  The 
funds  necessary  for  its  share  of  the  agent’s  salary  and 
his  expenses,  and  those  of  the  office  and  field  work,  are 
acquired  by  the  committee  through  membership  fees  and 
through  appropriations  made  to  it  under  authority  of  a 
special  act  by  county  boards  of  supervisors.  With  the 
Farm  Bureau  Manager,  or  Agent,  on  the  job.  and  the 
bureau  provided  with  facilities  for  work,  the  next  step 
Is  the  program. 

In  the  beginning,  this  program  is  secured  through  the 
executive  committee  calling  the  advisory  council  together 
and  learning  their  wishes.  Afterwards  the  program  is 
modified  and  developed  at  annual  meetings  of  the  advis¬ 
ory  council.  The  public  institutions,  particularly  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  sometimes  advise  through 
their  representatives  in  regard  to  this  program,  but  its 
final  determination  is  always  left  to  the  advisory  coun¬ 
cil. 

After  the  program  for  the  Farm  Bureau  is  formulated 
it  is  carried  out  by  means  of  county-wide  and  community 
meetings,  the  development  of  special  organizations,  such 
as  county  sheep  breeders’  associations  to  sell  the  wool, 
potato  growers’  associations,  etc.,  and  field  tests  and 
demonstrations,  e.  g..  to  determine  the  best  vaiueties  of 
silage  corn.  As  in  the  case  of  the  county  program,  what 
is  done  in  each  community  is  really  up  to  the  initiative 
of  the  community  committeemen.  As  the  program  is 
carried  out.  the  real  partnership  significance  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  develops,  for  through  its  activities  the  trained 
specialist  of  the.  College  of  Agriculture  is  brought  in 
direct  contact  with  the  Farm  Bureau  community  com¬ 
mitteemen  and  the  problems  in  the  field  and  together, 
the  practical  farmer  on  one  hand,  and  the  scientist  on 
the  other,  set  to  work  on  the  solution,  whether  it  be  of 
a  production  or  a  marketing  problem. 

As  constituted,  the  Farm  Bureau  system  aims  to  do 
two  things  :  (1)  Bring  the  full  power  of  farmers  to  bear 
on  their  problems  through  organized  effort  and  a  definite 
headquarters:  (2)  focus  the  work  of  the  public  agricul¬ 
tural  institutions  on  the  real  problems  of  agriculture. 


National  Dairy  Show  Notes 

The  great  National  Dairy  Show  opened  in  Chicago 
Oct.  7  with  the  biggest  attendance  and  more  enthusiasm 
than  ever  before  on  opening  day.  The  Union  Stockvards 
saw  this  great  show  four  years  ago.  Visitors  to  the 
recent  show  are  ready  to  concede  that  the  present  exhi¬ 
bition  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  purely  industrial 
exhibit  in  the  world. 

The  machinery  halls  were  humming  with  the  noise  of 
the  greatest  collection  of  improved  machinery  ever 
seen.  All  the  week  vast  crowds  have  been  watching 
the  wonderful  work  done. 

The  first  day  was  marked  by  the  stock-judging  con¬ 
tests,  entered  into  by  students  of  many  agricultural 
colleges  and  schools  and  by  boy  and  girl  winners  of 
similar  contests  held  in  various  States  previous  to  the 
National  Show.  Judging  teams  were  entered  from 
Washington  in  the  Far  West  to  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  in  the  East,  including  entrants  from  Ohio, 
Kansas.  New  York.  Iowa,  Indiana,  South  Dakota, 
Maryland.  Nebraska,  Wisconsin.  Missouri,  Minnesota 
and  South  Carolina.  A  new  feature  was  introduced 
the  first  evening  in  the  form  of  a  horse  show,  and  it 
proved  very  popular. 

The  popular  black  and  white  Holsteins  brought  thou¬ 
sands  of  admirers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  W.  S. 
Moscrift.  himself  a  well-known  breeder,  judged  this  most 
important  class,  and  so  large  were  the  classes  that  it 
took  two  days  the  first  of  the  week  to  place  the  awards. 

Browu  Swiss  were  also  judged  early  in  the  week  by 
II.  G.  Van  Pelt  of  Waterloo,  la.  Jerseys  were  well 
represented  by  Eastern  breeders,  and  these,  with  Ayr- 
shires,  were  judged  on  Wednesday.  Hugh  J.  Chisholm 
of  Port  Chester.  N.  Y.,  had  a  large  number  of  Ayrshires. 
M.  Dickinson  &  Son  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wis .  won  first 
on  four-year-old  bull,  with  the  Iowa  State  College  sec¬ 
ond.  A.  E  Hulet  of  Norwich.  Ont.,  won  first  on  five- 
year-old  bull,  with  Maywood  Farm,  Rochester,  Minn., 
winner  of  the  two-year-old  bull  class.  There  were  not 
so  many  Eastern  animals  shown  as  usual  in  these 
classes. 

The  supervisors  of  the  students’  stock-judging  contest 
are  still  struggling  with  the  mass  of  figures  involved  in 
(Continued  on  page  15SS) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Who  Knows? 

Who  knows — who  can  tell  where  the 
Summer  goes 

With  dew-drenched  garments  and 
sweet-scented  hair? 

Where  is  the  life  that  went  out  of  the 
rose? 

The  music,  the  sunlight,  the  laughtei — 
where  ? 

Who  knows? 

What  knowledge  reveals  where  the  freed 
soul  goes 

When  released  from  its  prison-house  of 
pain? 

To  the  realm  of  light  or  the  place  of  woes; 

To  the  golden  heights  or  the  shadowed 
plain. 

Who  knows? 

< 

At  the  voice  of  knowledge  all  gates  un¬ 
close, 

Except  the  portals  of  life  and  death. 

It  were  pain  to  ask  where  the  spirit  goes. 

The  secret  of  giving  and  hushing  breath, 

God  knows. 

— Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe. 

* 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  Thanks- 
g'ving  as  original  with  the  Pilgrims  of 
Massachusetts,  but  history  tells  us  that 
the  first  Thanksgiving  service  held  on 
American  soil  by  English-speaking  people 
was  conducted  by  an  English  minister  on 
the  shores  of  Newfoundland  in  1578.  This 
service  was  held  by  Frobisher’s  expedition, 
the  first  English  colony  in  America. 
w= 

Ax  attractive  baby’s  crib  cover  seen 
recently  was  of  filet  crochet.  It  was  made 
in  three  lengthwise  strips ;  the  two  outer 
strips  had  a  rose  design,  like  an  insertion, 
while  the  center  was  plain  filet  mesh, 
with  a  solid  block  about  an  inch  square 
at  intervals.  A  little  rose  of  pale  pink 
satin  was  put  in  the  center  of  these  solid 
blocks,  and  the  whole  was  lined  with  pale 
pink  satin  and  finished  around  the  edge 
with  a  crocheted  scallop. 

.  * 

The  Treasury  Department  has  decided 
that  “luxury  taxes”  may  be  deducted  from 
income  tax  returns,  so  one  is  not  obliged 
to  pay  tliis  tax  twice.  One  is  thus  per¬ 
mitted  to  deduct  tax  paid  on  railway 
tickets,  amusement  tickets,  soft  drinks, 
toilet  articles,  such  clothing  as  may  be 
subject  to  tax,  etc.  If  one  keeps  track 
of  such  taxes  paid  they  mount  up  sur¬ 
prisingly  in  the  year  and  it  is  only  fair 
and  just  that  they  should  be  deducted 
from  the  general  income. 


A  Massachusetts  Vacation 

This  Summer,  like  other  Summers, 
found  us  in  Western  Massachusetts,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  beautiful  Connecticut  River 
and  the  outlines  of  the  Berkshires.  There 
seems  to  be  something  unusually  home¬ 
like  in  those  surroundings,  and  one  car¬ 
ries  away  a  lasting  memory  of  the  charm. 
There  is  wonderful  rest  and  refreshment 
in  being  with  the  calm,  forceful,  self- 
restrained  people  who  seem  to  have  es¬ 
caped  the  rush  and  hurry  and  unrest  to 
which  too  many  of  us  have  yielded. 

Each  year  we  find  the  Polanders  have 
increased  in  numbers,  buying  up  almost 
all  available  low  lands,  and  now  they 
are  buying  the  hill  farms.  They  get  won¬ 
derful  results,  and  surely  must  feel  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  outcome  of  their  hard 
work.  We*  watched  the  progress  of  a 
near-by  field,  the  woman  as  vigorously  as 
the  man  dragging  out  great  stones,  piling 
them,  clearing  up  brush.  We  left  it  plowed 
and  promising.  Tobacco  and  onions  seem 
to  be  their  favorite  crops,  for  they  have 
unusual  patience,  and  certainly  there  is 
opportunity  to  exercise  it  in  hand-weeding 
those  large  fields  of  onions.  It  looks  an 
endless  job,  even  when  a  dozen  or  more 
people  can  be  seen  in  one  field,  not  in¬ 
frequently  accompanied  by  the  .baby-coach 
with  its  patient  contents.  In  some  places 
tin*  berry  crop  was  good,  while  on  some 
sandy  soil  it  was  completely  ruined  by 
the  drought. 

Part  of  the  Summer  was  spent  at  Am¬ 
herst.  For  the  first  time,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Board  of  Education  co-operated 
with  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  rtnd  offered  an  unusually  attractive 
course.*  The  scarcity  of  teachers  was  per¬ 
haps  an  extra  incentive,  though  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  Massachusetts  does  not  seem  to 
be  as  serious  as  in  Pennsylvania,  for  in¬ 
stance.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  the' 
difference  in  salaries.  Massachusetts,  true 
to  its  old  educational  traditions,  has  al¬ 
ready  realized  that  even  teachers  cannot 
live  on  air.  and  has  materially  increased 
their  siilaries,  so  that  notwithstanding 
Pennsylvania's  Woodruff  bill,  grade  teach¬ 
ers  (and  perhaps  others)  get  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  a  year 
more  than  teachers  holding  similar  po¬ 


sitions  in  Pennsylvania.  Other  privileges 
add  to  the  welfare  of  the  teachei’ — for 
instance,  the  State  Bureau  with  a  fee  of 
but  two  dollars  for  postage,  etc.,  puts 
her  in  touch  with  vacancies,  and  no  com¬ 
mission  is  required  from  her  salary  after 
she  is  placed. 

We  seem  to  have  wandered  from  Am¬ 
herst  to  the  State  House  in  Boston.  It 
may  be  added  here  that  excellent  courses 
of  study  for  Grades  I  to  AT  can  be  gotten 
there.  Their  value  and  interest  are  not 
confined  to  teachers  of  Massachusetts 
only,  but  may  profitably  be  studied  by 
others. 

The  Summer  school  at  the  Agricultural 
College  opened  June  30  for  four  weeks. 
Surely  no  four  weeks  were  ever  more 
closely  packed  with  interest  and  pleasure. 
Even  the  atmosphere  seemed  charged  with 
enthusiasm  and  good-will.  The  classes  pro- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0592.  Bodice  with 
tunic,  34  to  40 
bust. 

The  medium  size 
will  require  4  yards 
of  material  0  incites 
wide,  3%  yards  44. 
2%  yards  54,  with 
8>G  yards  of  braid. 
1‘riee  15  cents. 


9027.  Coat  Dress, 
34  to  42  bust. 

The  medium  size 
will  require  5-% 
yards  of  material  30 
inches  wide,  4% 
yards  44,  3 *■_.  yards 
54.  Width  at  the 
lower  edge  is  2 
yards.  Price  15 
cents. 


9  5  8  0.  Surplice 
Blouse,  3G  to  44 
bust. 

9  0  2  2.  Tablier 
Skirt,  24  to  32 
waist. 

1035.  Embroidery 
Design,  3  inches 
Wide. 

The  medium  size 
blouse  will  require 
1  yard  of  material 
30  inches  wide  for 
the  under  body,  2% 
9581.  Dress  for  yards  of  material  44 
Misses  and  Small  for  the  sleeves  and 
Women,  10  and  18  side  portions,  1% 
years,  perforated  yards  44  for  the 
for  tunic.  over-portion  and  the 

4%  yards  of  ma-  collar.  The  skirt 
terial  30  incites  will  require  3% 
wide,  4  yards  44,  yards  of  material  27 
3%  yards  54.  with  inches  wide,  2% 
%  yards  for  30  ins.  yards  30,  34  or  54 
for  the  collar.  Width  for  the  panels, 
of  skirt  at  lower  Width  of  skirl  at 
edge  is  2 %  yards  the  lower  edge  is  2 
for  the  10  year  size,  yards.  Price  of 
Price  15  cents.  each  15  cents. 


vided  as  much  work  as  anyone  wished  to 
take,  while  outside  interests  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  were  just  as  well  cared  for.  Ex¬ 
cursions  to  industrial  plants  and  to  the 
mountains  were  excellently  planned,  not 
forgetting  beautiful  Old  Deerfield,  peace¬ 
ful  now  in  its  old  age,  with  its  interesting 
home  industries,  which  would  have  been 
dear  to  the  heart  of  Buskin.  What  a  con¬ 
trast  to  its  stormy  past,  when  the  valiant 
forefathers  and  foremothers  defended 
their  homes  in  the  French  and  Indian 
wars.  Does  any  other  town  show  the 
same  loving  reverence  for  its  ancestors? 
One  could  pleasurably  spend  hours  with 
the  markers,  bearing  various  inscriptions, 
on  different  sites,  and  in  the  quiet  old 
graveyard  where  “Consider”  and  “Desire” 
are  buried.  One  wonders  what  the  owners 
of  these  quaint  names  were  like. 

The  Summer  school  offered  courses  in 
agriculture,  horticulture,  education  and 
home  life.  With  so  much  choice  it  was 
almost  puzzling  to  decide  and  one  re- 
gretted  that  many  interesting  subjects  had 
to  be  passed  by. 

It  may  hot  be  generally  known  amongst 
The  R.  N.-Y.  family  how  much  practical 
information  can  be  gotten  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Colege  for  just  the  asking. 
A  useful,  and  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
well-known  section,  is  that  devoted  to  food 
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Durable- DURHAM 
Hosiery  is  a  product 
of  industrial  democ¬ 
racy — never  of  Child 
Labor.  We  have  no 
strikes  or  lockouts. 


The  right  hosiery  for  all  the  family 
— for  every  season — for  work,  dress,  or  play 

f — TOS1ERY  for  every  one  in  the  family  that  is  made  thick  and  warm  for  winter — and  light  and 
cool  for  summer,  but  always  of  honest  wearing  value — and  always  good-looking.  Every  pair  has 
real  value.  Longer  wear  at  reasonable  cost  means  true  economy.  Not  only  in  the  money  saved — 
but  the  time  that  is  saved  in  less  darning. 

Right  now,  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  buying  Durable-DURHAM  fleecy-lined  hosiery  for 
winter.  Every  pair  is  full  of  warmth  and  full  of  wear.  This  hosiery  is  comfortable  to  wear — and 
has  a  fine  appearance. 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
MADE  STRONGEST  WHERE  THE  WEAR  IS  HARDEST 

The  strong  reinforcing  at  point  of  greatest  strain  gives  extra  months  of  wear 
to  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery.  Styles  for  men  and  women  include  all 
fashionable  colors  and  come  in  all  weights  from  sheer  lisle  to  the  heavy  fleecy- 
lined  hosiery  for  coldest  weather. 

Every  pair  of  Durable-DURHAM  is  made  right.  Legs  are  full  length;  tops 
wide  and  elastic;  sizes  are  accurately  marked.  Soles  and  toes  are  smooth, 
seamless  and  even.  The  Durham  dyes  will  not  fade. 

Ask  for  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  and  look  for  the  trade  mark  ticket 
on  each  pair.  Your  dealer  should  have  Durable-DURHAM.  If  you  do  not 
find  it,  please  write  to  our  sales  department,  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York, 
giving  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Sales  Offices:  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


HIKER 

An  extra  warm  and 
long  wearing  sock. 
Double  fleecy-lined 
throughout.  Full  of 
warmth  and  full  of 
wear.  Strongly  re¬ 
inforced  heels  and 
toes.  Black  only. 


A  K&l&IW&Zoe 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 


•’The  Old 
Stove  M  lister” 


I’ll  SAVE  You 

25%  to  60%  on  a 

Pipeless  Furnace! 

Becanao  I  build  them  myself.  You 
can’t  beat  tho  price  of  the  man  who 
makes  tho  goods,  Friend. 

Write  and  Get  My  Book,  FREE 

quoting  .my  direct-to-you-from-fac- 
tory  price.  Also  got  my  offer  on 
Kalamazoo  Stoves,  Ranges,  Kitch¬ 
en  Kabinets  and  Tables.  Phono¬ 
graphs,  Fireless  Cookers,  Cream 
Separators,  Sewing  Machines. 
Washing  Machines,  Indoor  Closets, 
Paints  and  Roofing.  I’ll  quote  easy 
terms,  give  you  an  unconditional 
guarantee  and  pay  tho  freight. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  910  . 

** The  Old  Stove  Master ” 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  IWfro. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


__  More  com- 

fortablo,  healthful,  convenient. 
Takes  place  of  all  outdoor  toilets, 
whore  germs  breed.  Bo  ready  for  a 
long,  cold  winter.  Havo  a  warm, 
|  sanitary,  comfortablo,  odorless 
toilet  in  the  house  anywhere  you 
want  it.  Don’t  go  out  in  tho  cold. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by 
health  officials  ever)  where. 

Guaranteed  Odorless 

Tho  trnrme  nro  killed  by  a  chemi¬ 
cal  in  WMter  in  tho  container.  Emp¬ 
ty  once  a  month  an  cany  ns  anhes. 
Tho  original  cloaot.  Guaranteed. 
THIRTY  DAYS*  TRIAL.  Aak 
for  catalog  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFC.  CO. 

10194  Rowu  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Aak  about  Ro-San  Washstand  and 
Rolling  Hath  Tub. 

No  Plumbing  Kuuuirod. 


STOP 
LEAKS 

Easy  to  apply  as  putty 
— lasting  as  Iron.  Re¬ 
pairs  household  and 
motor  leaks,  cracks  and 
breaks.  Get  a  can  of 
Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.  I 
at  hardware  and  general  stores, 
ti-oz.  25c..  1-lb.  50c.  By  mail  add  5c., 
for  postage. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  show¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  money-savino  uses 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.J.  :  ;  :  U.S.A. 


HOUSEHOLD 


SMOOTHON 


CEMENT 


KODAKERS -Attention ! 


8x10  Mounted  Enlargement.  Prepaid  .’t  3  c 
Scnd.Ntfcativcv  Excellent  Devel  &  Ptfc- 
SCHULZ  PHOTO  SHOP.  1 T2  Nnsvni  St,,  New  York 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 

COFFEE 

FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 

In  5-lbs.  Lois  or  Over  Delivered  Cm 

Free  within  3rd  zone  (300  miles) 

4th  znne  57c  lb.  — bth  rone  39c  Tm  -.  M  Ik 

111.  Blh  rone  41c  Id  7th  rone 

43c  lb  — 8th  zone  44c  lb.  Ground  Only. 

We're  accoptinir  order*  from  families  direct  for  thin 
rcmnikubie  blend,  used  by  leading  N.  Y  .lie  at  an  ran  Is. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239WashingtonSL,  New  York 

Established  7  9  Years 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R  .  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bp  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 
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preservation,  chiefly  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Professor  Chenoweth,  the  head  of  it,  is 
particularly  practical,  approachable  and 
progressive.  One  of  the  latest  experi¬ 
ments  is  in  the  use  of  small,  immature 
apples,  which  have  been  thim.  vl  out  for 
the  benefit  of  he  main  crop.  These  un¬ 
attractive  little  apples  are  sliced  in  cir¬ 
cles  so  as  to  have  them  practically  the 
same  thickness,  cooked  five  minutes  (to 
cook  means  to  boil)  in  water  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  three  pounds  of  apples  to  three 
pints  of  water,  in  covered  vessel.  Do  not 
stir.  Remove  from  fire,  let  stand  10 
minutes.  Strain  juice  through  cheese¬ 
cloth,  three  or  four  fold  if  necessary.  Meas¬ 
ure  for  sugar.  Boil  juice  till  reduced 
one-half,  add  sugar  in  the  proportion  of 
one-half  or  even  one-fourth  of  the  bulk 
of  the  syrup  before  it  was  reduced.  Cook 
till  stiff  enough  when  tried,  strain  through 
single  cheescloth  into  a  vessel  of  con¬ 
venient  shape  for  filling  the  jelly  glasses. 
Do  not  stir  after  sugar  has  dissolved  and 
do  not  skim  after  sugar  has  been  added. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  pi’oportion  of 
sugar  is  much  smaller  than  the  old  stand¬ 
ard  recipe.  Not  only  is  this  more  econom¬ 
ical,  it  is  also  more  palatable,  for  the 
more  pronounced  apple  flavor  is  much 
pleasanter  than  the  cloying  sweetness  of 
much  jelly. 

The  pulo  may  have  the  same  amount 
of  water  added  again,  and  the  jelly  pro¬ 
cess  be  repeated  exactly.  It  may  be  pos¬ 
sible,  too,  to  repeat,  the  process  even  a 
third  time  with  the  same  apple  pulp. 
This  may  be  determined  by  testing  a  little 
of  the  syrup  with  an  equal  part  of  grain 
alcohol,  shake  in  tube,  and  if  there  is 
any  pectin  it  will  show  white  and  cloudy. 


Embroidery  Designs 


,59t 


r.m.  la-sign  for  Embroidering  Infant’s 
Carriage  Cover.  Blue  transfer.  Brice  15 
cents. 


As  long  as  pectin  shows  to  the  extent  of 
one-fourth  the  bulk  of  juice  and  alcohol, 
the  syrup  may  be  depended  upon  to  jell 
with  the  addition  of  one-half  its  bulk  of 
sugar,  in  the  third  extract.  The  pulp 
should  never  be  stirred  or  mashed,  the 
syrup  just  gently  drained  off. 

Following  the  four  weeks’  Summer 
school  came  Farmers’  Week,  which  was 
oxciting  and  inspiring.  The  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  is  being  much  developed  and  prom¬ 
ises  to  atkl  much  to  the  prosperity  of 
many  farmers.  A  recent  appropriation 
enables  the  college  to  send  experts  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  State  to  examine 
chickens  for  the  purpose  of  culling  out 
the  poor  layers.  This  will  surely  add 
greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  tested  flocks. 
In  the  poultry  lectures  we  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  hearing  men  from  Cornell,  Yale 
and  Storrs,  in  addition  to  the  very  cap¬ 
able  M.  A.  C.  faculty.  The  splendid  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  worth  going  miles  to  see, 
while  the  information  was  invaluable. 

One  would  wish  never  to  forget  the 
wonderful  five  weeks  spent  on  the  beauti¬ 
ful  campus,  the  five  courses  given  by  the 
enthusiastic  faculty,  the  reading  of 
Freneh-Canadian  stories  by  Dr.  Mac- 
Kimmie,  Irish  poems  by  Dennis  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  the  address  by  Dr.  Payson  Smith, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the  vivid 
description  given  by  Ray  Stanuard  Baker 
of  his  experiences  before  and  during  the 
signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  Lastly,  the 
pleasant  intercourse  with  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  eager,  earnest,  genial,  stu¬ 
dents  is  indeed  a  pleasant  memory. 

It  seems,  perhaps,  unfair  to  single  out 
in  this  way  some  of  those  who  worked 
so  hard  and  willingly  for  one  benefit,  but 
it  must  be  understood  that  one  person 
cannot  be  expected  to  describe  success¬ 
fully  the  whole  live  weeks’  experience. 
These  are  but  a  few  little  points  which 
appealed  to  the  writer  with  special  force, 
and  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  others 
may  be  reminded  of  this  ideal  way  to 
spend  a  vacation,  where  every  physical 
need  and  comfort  seem  to  be  anticipated, 
and  every  detail  of  the  organization 
worked  out  more  successfully  than  one 
could  have  thought  possible. 

Massachusetts  is  truly  a  wonderful 
State,  and  its  sons  and  daughters  are 
worthy  of  their  ancestors.  a.  E.  F. 


Neglected  Rural  Graveyards 

On  page  1102  I  saw  a  pitiful  appeal  to 
have  the  rural  cemeteries  fenced,  by  act 
of  legislature,  and  the  resting  places  of 
the  dead  and  gone  pioneer  settlers  other¬ 
wise  cared  for,  and  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  concerning  the  same.  On 


the  farm  where  I  now  live,  in  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  water  hole  on  the  flat  top  of  a  hill, 
is  one  of  those  same  “resting”  places, 
until  I  moved  here,  overgrown  with  wlid 
thorn  bushes,  weeds  of  various  kinds, 
and  inhabited  by  numerous  woodchucks 
which  had  burrowed  into  every  grave, 
not  excepting  that  of  an  infant  buried 
there  a.-  recently  as  1002.  Within  one 
mile  live  several  relatives,  including  the 
parents  of  the  infant  and  a  granddaughter 
of  one  couple,  some  cousins  of  others,  and 
an  uncle  and  aunt.  For  my  own  self- 
respect,  I  cut  and  burned  those  bushes, 
weeds,  etc.,  and  straightened  the  grave¬ 
stones,  which  were  lying  flat  amongst  the 
rubbish,  but  never  but  once  in  the  eight 
years  of  my  residence  he're  have  any  of 
the  relatives  visited  this  “sacred”  place, 
and  that  was  on  Labor  Day,  1918,  when 
we  had  a  picnic  here.  In  crossing  from 
one  field  to  a  desired  place  in  another 
we  unavoidably  passed  this  place,  when 
one  of  the  relatives  grunted  out  that  he 
supposed  that  place  was  all  grown  over 
with  brush  long  ago.  On  the  farm  join¬ 
ing  me  is  another  “sacred  resting  place” 
°f  the  dead  where  two  children  were 
buried  in  1910  and  1911,  the  parents 
living  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  spot.  Said  spot  is  surrounded  on  one 
side  by  a  stone  wall,  overgrown  with 
goldenrod  and  wild  berry  bushes,  said 
bus-lies  and  goldenrod  also  furnishing  a 
hedge  on  the  remaining  three  sides.  In 
the  cemetery,  shading  the  graves,  are 
thorn  bushes  and  wild  apple  trees  which 
have  never  been  pruned,  and  stones  too 
large  to  handle  for  other  purposes  also 
find  a  “resting  place”  there. 

On  still  another  farm,  relatives  told  the 
new  owner  of  the  place  to  pull  out  the  old 
stones  and  plow  the  ground,  which,  it  is 
said,  he  proceeded  to  do,  but  as  that  was 
before  I  came  here  I  cannot  say,  but  I  do 
know  there  is  no  “resting  place”  visible 
where  it  is  said  one  once  existed,  and  I 
do  know  that  I  have  been  told  by  de¬ 
scendants  of  my  pioneers  that  I  could  do 
the  same  if  I  wished.  About  two  years 
ago  some  Southern  people  bought  farms 
in  this  locality,  and  I  judge  felt  the  same 
about  these  old  cemeteries  as  does  your 
correspondent  Lillian  Trott,  for  they 
made  a  public  appeal  at  church  once  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  those  descendants 
to  club  together  and  clean  out  the  rub¬ 
bish  from  these  old  grounds  and  plant 
flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  restore  the 
“stones”  to  an  upright  position,  and  make 
these  places  attractive  as  they  were  de¬ 
signed  to  be.  offering,  though  strangers 
themselves,  to  give  their  time  and  help  in 
the  restoration  for  the  sake  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  but  the  motion  was  voted  down  by 
'these  descendants,  who  do  not  care  enough 
about  themselves,  their  posterity  or  fore¬ 
fathers.  to  overcome  their  indolence  and 
make  the  rubbish  holes  presentable.  So 
it  looks  as  though  there  would  be  no  need 
for  a  legislative  act  where  family  affection 
fails  to. act,  hut  perhaps  I  am  wrong,  and 
legislation  will  have  more  pride  and  af¬ 
fection  than  mere  relatives.  jesste. 


Some  Easily  Digested  Dishes 

My  family,  while  not  invalids,  do  not 
possess  that  type  of  stomach  that  can 
digest  comfortably  very  much  fried  food. 
We  get  tii'ed  of  boiled  and  stewed  vege¬ 
tables  and  other  food,  so  that  I  have  had 
to  exercise  some  ingenuity  to  vary  the 
method  of  cooking  them.  In  the  days 
when  I  had  an  unlimited  supply  of  butter 
that  had  a  very  low  market  value,  I  felt 
it  was  no  extravagance  to  uhc  it,  so  I 
fried  most  of  our  food  in  that,  and  found 
it  was  very  much  easier  digested  than 
when  fried  in  any  other  fat.  But  today 
butter  is  an  ointment  “very  costly  and 
precious,”  so  that  I  daye  not  take'  liber¬ 
ties  with  it  and  am  forced  to  use  it  in 
limited  quantities  for  cooking. 

I  suppose  there  are  many  people  situ¬ 
ated  as  we  are  who  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  digest  everything 
that  is  set  on  the  table  and  they  may  be 
helped  by  my  experience.  Here  are  some 
of  the  ways  I  have  imitated  fried  foods, 
not  as  “good  as  the  genuine  article,”  but 
a  welcome  change  for  those  who  cannot 
have  their  food  cooked  in  that  manner. 

For  eggs,  I  merely  grease  the  pan  with 
butter,  let  it  get  hot,  .break  in  the  eggs, 
let  them  cook  slowly  for  a  minute,  then 
turn  with  a  cake  turner  and  cook  a 
minute  lougei’.  They  are  vei-y  palatable 
and  not  at  all  hard  to  digest.  I  aim  not 
to  cook  them  at  a  high  temperature  for 
that  makes  the  albumen  very  indigestible. 

We  like  the  Summer  squash  vei'y  much 
prepared  in  this  way:  Pare  and  slice 
squash,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  a  tiny 
sprinkle  of  sugai*,  roll  in  flour,  place  in 
a  buttered  pan  and  set  in  the  oven.  When 
cooked  it  will  be  browned  beautifully 
on  both  sides,  have  a  delicious  flavor,  and 
can  be  eaten  freely  by  anyone. 

Cabbage  I  cut  ou  the  slaw  cutter,  boil 
till  tender  in  salted  water,  drain,  and 
brown  in  a  pan,  using  a  lump  of  butter 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

Potatoes  I  boil  in  salted  water,  slice 
cold,  and  brown  in  a  pan  with  a  little 
butter.  Usually  I  use  cold  potatoes  that 
have  been  left  from  another  meal.  If  I 
do  not  have  quite  as  many  as  I  need,  I 
soak  a  few  bread  crumbs  in  milk  and  add 
to  the  potatoes.  Over  these,  when  thor¬ 
oughly  heated,  we  like  several  eggs  broken 
and  stirred  for  a  moment  until  cooked. 

For  any  of  the  above  recipes  butter 
substitute  can  be  used  in  place  of  the 
butter  with  fairly  good  results,  but,  of 
course  it  is  not  equal  in  flavor  to  the 
real  article.  However,  1  find  it  a  more 
easily  digested  fat  than  any  other  aside 
fx’om  butter  itself. 

MBS.  CUABLES  JOHNSTON. 
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"Here  is  a  wonderful  bargain”  you  will  say  I V  IQ  HI  WwO 


"Here  is  a  wonderful  bargain”  you  will  say 
when  you  see  this  bed  outfit.  Strong  3-unit  con¬ 
struction.  Special  corner  device  on  spring  which 
gives  utmost  rigidity  and  perfect  alignment.  Oval 
side  tubes,  stronger  than  round,  are  another  fea¬ 
ture.  Spring  has  6-in.  rise  and  1 H  in.  band  edge. 
A  light  weight,  high  quality,  handsome  cold  rolled 
burnished  steel  bed  complete.  The  steel  surface  is 
bright,  smooth  and  highly  polished.  Handsomely 
finished  in  Vernia  Martin  (gold  bronze).  Head 
end  measures  49  in.  high;  foot  32  in.  Full  size  bed 
4  ft.  6  in.  wide.  Lighter  than  iron.  J  1-16  in.  con¬ 
tinuous  pillars.  Bottom  tube  and  fillers  %  in. 
Shipping  weight75pounds.  Shipped  fromChicago. 

Order  by  No.  155BMA3.  Price  $16.78.  Sene 
now*  Balance  $1*75  monthly* 


Bargain 

Catalog 


FREE 

Send  for  this  great  catalog.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  balsams  in  furniture,  cur¬ 
tains,  rugs,  dishes,  kitchenware,  phono¬ 
graphs,  stoves,  cutlery,  silverware,  farm 
equipment,  etc. — all  on  Hartman’s  easy 
credit  terms.  Post  card  brings  it  free. 

The  Hartman  Company/ 

4019  LaSalle  Street  /  ~ 
Dept.  2206  Chicago  / 

jy  Address 


You  never  will  get  a  more 
amazing  bargain  in  a  mattress 
than  you  are  offered  here.  It  is  a 
genuine  cotton  felt  mattress  and 
weighs  full 45  pounds.  Itis  built 
layer  upon  layer  and  not  stuffed. 
Very  springy  and  easy.  Covered 
with  durable  floral  art  ticking. 
Has  Imperial  roll  edge  with  round 
corners.  Try  it  30  days  and  see 
what  a  fine,  comfortable  mattress 
it  is  and  what  a  big  value. 

Order  by  No.  212BMA23. 
Price  $13.98.  Send  $1  now. 
Balance  $1.50  monthly. 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY 
4019  LaSalle  Street 
_  Dept 2206  Chicago.  Ill 

Send  me  mercnandise  marked  X  in  □  below 
-}  being  understood  that  I  am  to  have  the  use  o 
r.  it  for  30  days  and  if  for  any  reason  I  do  not  w»n 
to  keep  it  I  may  return  it  at  the  end  of  that  time  an 
_rou  will  pay  freight  both  ways  and  refund  enclose 
“payment.  (I  enclose  $1 .00  on  each  article  wanted.)  If 
Keep  it,  I  am  to  pay  on  te*ms  stated  in  your  ad. _ 

No-  looBMAyil — I  Mattress  No.  212BMA23 

*16.  (8.  81.75  monthly  II — I  313.98.  S1.50  monthly 


Name. 


Occupation 


Brings  3-Unit  Bed  Outfit 

or.Genuiiie  Cotton  Felt  Mattress 

sen£  f?r  onIy  down  (or  both  for  $2  down).  Greatest 
Value  in  modern  bed  outfit  or  in  fine,  durable  mattress.  You  will 
realize  their  quality  the  very  minute  you  see  them.  If  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  30  days  return  either  (or  both)  and  we  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  If  you  keep  the 
merchandise,  pay  on  our  easy  terms.  Don’t  wait  until  prices 
advance.  Act  now.  You  risk  nothing,  for  you  have  the  30 
to  make  your  decision. 


You  don’t  have  to  start 
a  Big  Fire  to  kill  an 
Autumn  Chill 


Coal  may  be  high  this  Winter — 
and  scarce.  Don’t  start  the  fur¬ 
nace  now,  when  slight  weather 
changes  can  be  met  with  a  port¬ 
able  Perfection  Oil  Heater. 

Perfection  provides  glowingwarmth 
for  1 0  hours  on  a  gallon  of  SoCOny 
kerosene.  Safe,  clean,  odorless — 
it  warms  up  cold  corners.  Used 
in  over  8,000,000  homes. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a 
Perfection. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 


<5|SS3?‘ii 


PERFECTION. 

Qj]  Healers 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page, 
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Cold  outdoors,  but  pleasant  summer  warmth  within  —  isn't 
that  your  idea  of  winter  comfort?  Why  not  make  your  dream 
true  this  winter  ?  A 
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NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

“The  One  You’ve  Heard  So  Much  About’’ 

will  produce  just  the  riprht  atmosphere.  It  will  flood  every  part  of  every 
room  and  hall  evenly  with  delightfully  warm,  moist,  fresh  air  and  burn 
less  fuel  than  you  are  using  now'. 

It  takes  only  a  day  to  install  a  New  Idea  because  there  are  no  alterations 
to  make.  The  cost?  A  trifle  more  than  that  of  a  good  stove,  but  think  of 
the  labor  saved — no  lugging  coal  upstairs  nor  carrying  ashes  through 
the  house,  only  one  lire  to  tend;  a  warm  home,  a  cool  cellar. 

The  patented  frameless  feed  door  construction  alone  puts  the  New  Idea 
in  a  class  by  itself— no  dust— no  gas— no  ashes  ! 

Every  New-Idea  Pipeless  Furnace  is  sold  under  a, positive  and  absolutely 
binding  written  guarantee. 

Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  dealer  in  your  neighborhood.  He  can 
make  prompt  delivery. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY  Box  50  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers,  of  "Superior”  Warm  Air  Furnaces  and 
“ Imperial ”  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers. 


Excellent  propo¬ 
sition  for  the  right 
kind  of  agents. 
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Rob  Winter  of  it  s  Dreariness  | 

Live  Stock  Questions 
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“Reo"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 


gated,  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof 
ings,  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints, _etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices 


offer  ever  made. 


Positively  greatest 

We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
orrepairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof.  | 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully  | 
low  prices  and  free 
Bamples.  We  sell  direct  J 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s] 
profits-  Ask  for  Book 
No.  1073 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place,  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
1023-1073  Pike  St..  Ci  - jiiiniti.  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Warranted  toGive  Satisfaction 

GombauH’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  Invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use  13^" Semi  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  Cleveland, 0* 


AGENTS  WANTED 

subscriptions  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 

men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND  BOX  104  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Feed  for  Two  Pigs 

What  would  be  the  host  feeds  to  buy 
for  fattening  two  pigs,  and  how  much 
and  how  often  should  tney  be  fed  to  keep 
them  growing?  Is  dried  buttermilk  good 
for  them,  as  I  have  no  cow?  I  would 
like  to  have  strong  healthy  pigs  that  gain 
all  the  time.  e.  b. 

New  York. 

If  you  have  an  abundance  of  corn,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  purchase 
only  middlings,  ground  oats,  and  either 
tankage  or  oilmeal.  to  provide  a  well- 
balanced  ration  for  the  pigs.  Assuming 
that  the  corn  is  of  this  year’s  crop,  it 
could  appropriately  be  fed  on  the  ear,  as 
it  is  not  possible  to  grind  it  until  it  is 
drier  and  more  matured.  As  far  as  the 
other  materials  are  concerned,  take  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  10  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  10  lbs.  of 


(lients  that  are  of  special  value.  P.eot 
pulp  furnishes  the  one  exception  as  far  as 
moistening  grain  for  dairy  cows  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  dry  pulp  is  a  natural  ab¬ 
sorber.  and  1  lb.  of  the  material  will  re¬ 
quire  5  lbs.  of  water  to  saturate  it.  Per¬ 
haps  this  material  is  the  best  substitute 
for  silage,  yet  it  does  not  supply  genuine 
succulence.  The  feeding  value  of  beet 
pulp  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  carbohydrates  which  it  carries 
it  provides  an  agency  that  materially  in¬ 
creases  the  digestibility  of  either  feeds  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  mixture.  In  the  absence  of 
silage  I  should  surely  feed  beet  pulp  to 
cows  in  milk,  although  I  very  much  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  including  beet  pulp  in  any 
ration  for  cows  of  average  production, 
whore  there  is  an  abundance  of  silage 


Lire  Stock  Self-feeder  Used  at  New  York  Experiment  Station 


wheat  middlings,  and  2  lbs.  of  either  oil- 
meal  or  digester  tankage,  and  mix  this 
meal  into  a  thick  sloppy  mixture,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  consistency  of  buttermilk. 
If  the  pigs  weigh  50  lbs.,  they  should  be 
fed  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture  per  day.  This  should  include  the 
ear  corn,  as  well  as  the  mixture  of  mid¬ 
dlings,  oats  and  oilmeal.  The  amount  of 
corn  can  be  increased  as  the  pig  grows 
and  develops ;  for  instance,  when  he 
weighs  as  much  as  75  lbs.,  he  would  be 
eating  as  much  as  five  or  six  pounds  of 
the  grain  per  day.  If  you  can  give  him, 
in  addition  to  this,  some  Alfalfa  hay,  you 
would  make  sure  that  he  was  properly 
supplied  with  ash  and  mineral  matter, 
and  likewise  with  an  abundance  of  pro¬ 
tein,  so  valuable  to  growing  animals. 
Good  results  have  been  reported  from  the 
use  of  buttermilk  or  skim-milk  by-prod¬ 
ucts,  and  experience  in  your  own  con¬ 
ditions  would  provide  the  best  means  of 
determining  their  value  in  your  case. 


Grain  Ration  with  Dry  Forage 

On  page  142, S  you  advise  for  cows  five 
parts  corn  or  hominy  meal,  two  parts 
ground  oats,  three  parts  gluten,  one  part 
cottonseed  or  oilmeal  (in  weight),  and  all 
the  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay  they  will  con¬ 
sume  ;  1  lb.  of  the  grain  mixture  to  each 
3 %  lbs.  milk  yielded  per  day.  My  cow,  a 
mixed  breed,  gives  17  lbs.  of  milk  per  day, 
so  I  give  her  5  lbs.  of  the  grain  mixture. 
Is  it  best  to  mix  the  grain  with  water  the 
night  before,  and  at  what  time  shall  I 
feed  and  how  much  each  time?  I  have  no 
regular  silage  as  yet.  I  feed  cornstalks 
and  hay,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how  I 
can  best  arrange  it  to  feed  the  cow  the 
roughage  to  comply  with  your  method. 

New  Jersey.  R.  n. 

The  ration  referred  to  in  the  above  in¬ 
quiry  was  intended  to  supplement  silage 
produced  from  dent  corn  well  matured. 
It  is  not  possible  to  substitute  cut  eoru 
fodder  for  silage,  inasmuch  as  one  pro¬ 
vides  succulence  and  the  other  furnishes 
roughage  and  bulk.  Neither  is  it  possible 
to  provide  the  necessary  succulence  by 
means  of  adding  water  to  the  grain  ration 
fed.  There  is  a  substantial  difference  be¬ 
tween  succulence  and  water,  as  the  for¬ 
mer  is  constituted  from  the  natural  juices 
of  the  growing  plant,  and  contains  ingre- 


produced  on  the  farm.  When  either  silage 
or  beet  pulp  are  fed,  it  isigood  practice  to 
mix  the  grain  with  the  silage  and  beet 
pulp  at  the  time  it  is  fed  to  the  cows. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  dry  grain 
should  be  soaked,  and  the  silage  mois¬ 
tened,  but  rather,  the  dry  grain  should  be 
spread  on  the  moistened  beet  pulp  after 
the  latter  has  been  put  in  the  feeding 
manger.  The  same  p-actice  should  obtain 
with  silage.  As  to  the  amounts  of  grain 
and  beet  pulp  to  be  fed,  one  ^should  be 
guided  by  the  amount  of  milk  produced 
and  by  the  general  physical  fitness  and 
vigor  of  the  animal.  There  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  having  the  cows  freshen  in  good 
flesh,  for  if  the  cows  are  real  dairy  ani¬ 
mals  this  surplus  flesh  will  soon  disappear 
and  will  substantially  increase  the  flow  of 
milk.  Usually  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  3 
or  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day  is  a 
conservative  guide  as  far  as  quantity  is 
concerned.  Successful  feeders  vary  the 
quantity  from  day  to  day,  and  thus  de¬ 
termine  by  actual  experiment  the  amount 
of  grain  that  yields  the  greatest  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk.  Instances  are  not  infre¬ 
quent  where  cows  will  yield  quite  as  much 
milk  from  10  lbs.  of  grain  as  they  will 
from  15  lbs.,  this  indicating  that  there  is 
not  a  close  co-ordination  between  their 
feeding  qualities  and  their  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk. 


National  Dairy  Show  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  15S5) 

making  the  awards,  and  will  not  announce 
their  findings  until  later. 

The  mammoth  cheese,  weighing  31.963 
pounds,  was  a  source  of  wonderment.  The 
manager  of  a  $2,500,000  dairy  concern  in 
Tokio,  Japan,  was  present  to  study  the 
dairy  industry  of  America.  lie,  with  his 
secretary,  were  sent  as  delegates  by  the 
Japanese  Government.  Scnor  Igeniaro 
Quintin  Aehoa,  a  representative  of  the 
director  general  of  agriculture  of  Mexico, 
was  also  present.  The  British  health 
ministry  also  sent  Richard  B.  Cross  of 
London  to  study  American  dairy  methods. 

M.  G.  F. 


Country  Judge  :  “Ten  dollars.”  Mo¬ 
torist:  “Can  you  change  a  twenty-dollar 
bill?”  Judge:  No.  but  I  can  change  the 
fine.  Twenty  dollars.” — Massachusetts 
Tech.  Yoo  Doo. 
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Bitter  Cream 

I  have  a  cow  that  is  in  poor  condition, 
although  she  has  good  grass  and  eight 
quarts  of  ground  oats  and  all  the  oat  hay 
she  will  eat.  She  gives  about  20  lbs.  of 
milk  a  day,  but  the  cream  is  bitter.  Her 
eyes  have  a  yellow  discharge,  w.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

In  general  there  are  two  possible  causes 
for  bitterness  in  milk  and  cream.  If  the 
milk  tastes  bitter  immediately  after  it  is 
drawn  from  the  cow,  it  is  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  due  to  some  feed  that  she  is  getting ; 
however,  if  the  bitterness  is  only  notice¬ 
able  in  the  cream  after  it  has  risen  on  the 
milk  and  has  set  for  some  time,  it  would 
indicate  that  it  was  caused  by  the  growth 
of  a  peculiar  bacteria  that  get  into  milk 
when  it  is  not  handled  under  very  clean 
condition,  particularly  in  the  stable. 

H.  F.  J. 


Dairy  Ration;  Weight  of  Hogs 

1.  What  grains  would  you  mix,  besides 
hay  without  clover,  and  what  amount 
would  you  feed  a  Jersey-Guernsey  cow 
for  the  Winter?  2.  Is  there  a  difference 
in  weight  of  right  or  left  side  of  hogs? 

New  York.  G.  F.  w. 

1.  For  a  grain  ration,  I  would  mix  up 
three  parts,  by  weight,  of  wheat  bran,  1 
lb.  gluten  fed,  1  lb.  cottonseed  meal  and 
%  lb.  linseed  oilmeal,  with  1  lb.  of  salt  to 
each  100  lbs.  of  grain  mixture.  You  will 
need  to  feed  about  1  lb.  of  this  for  each 
lVa  to  2  qts.  of  milk  produced  daily  by 
your  cow. 

2.  There  certainly  should  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  weight  of  the  right  and  left 
side  of  a  hog  if  it  is  cut  in  the  middle. 

H.  F.  J. 


|  SHEEP 

SHEEP  FOR  SALE 

30  grade  Hambouillet,  70  grade  Shropshires  and  a 
few  Oxford  and  Cheviot.  Also  8  Shropshire  Bucks 
and  40  Kwe  Itambs.  These  ewes  are  fine  flesh  and 
will  average  125  lbs.  ea.  Free  from  ticks  and  scabs. 

Write  for  Special  Prices 

JAMES  L.  LONG  ::  NAPLES,  N.  Y. 

• 

Karakul  Rams  and  Ewes 

Better  ones  higher.  Skins  at  birth  worth  more 
than  ordinary  sheep  at  maturity.  Best  mutton. 
Also  100  good  breeding  ewes,  81, 200. 

CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  New  York 

ForSale-EightHampshireRam  Lambs 

that  took  first  and  second  prizes  at  New  York  State 
fair,  in  pens  of  four.  Also  ten  Yearling  Hampshire 

rams.  THOMAS  HASLETT,  Seneca,  N.Y. 

ForSale  Reg. Hampshires 5? Str.'1 

D.  H.  PULLER  &  SON,  Scio,  New  York 

HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS  wluuTZnrams1 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIQHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Shropshires  2sSLn8rT"Sd„B.SS 

Ewe  Lambs.  F.  E.  UOU.N,  Brooklyn.  New  York 

Delaine  Merino  Rams  SsSSxSiJS: 

L.  M.  ADAMS  -  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— 30  Head  of  Good  Young  Breeding  Ewes 

S.  L.  STEPHENS,  West  Farmington,  Ohio 

BONNIEBROOK  Farm 

Write  your  wants  or  come  and  see. 

F.  P.  SEYMOUR  .  Rootstown,  Ohio 

QEG.  SHROPSHIRES.  RAMS  AND  EWES 
11  FOR  SALE.  Stevens  Bros.  YVILSON,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE— Reg.  Hampshire  YEARLING  RAMS, 

1  ram  lambs;  few  ewe  lambs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HASLETT  BROS.,  Yorkham  Farm,  Seneca,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-/?egr.  Shropshire  SHEEP 

Rams  and  Ewes  all  ages.  C.  G  BOWER.  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes 

Ewes.  ForSale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

C-,C.L  Re*.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  ami 
r  or  0816  EWES.  Apply  OPH1K  FAKM,  I’urclm.e,  di.  I. 

For  Sale— Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON.  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Rea.  Shropshire  Rams  a 

few  Ewes.  Walter  B.  Saxton.  VeniceCentre,  NY. 

n„„„i  ani1  Dorset  pigs  and  young  service  boars. 

UOrseicwes  STEPHEN  Kellogg,  burbktte,  n.  y. 

1 00  Young  Shropshire  Ewes 

Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  Gko.  1*  pa. 

r.,,  P _  1  _  Keif.  Shropshire  SHEEP  AN1>  LAMBS 
lOl  ual8  One  rain.  Lymuu  Kced,  W«»t  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

Chppn  FOR  SALE  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Choice  lot  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling 
Rams,  well  wooled  with  good  head  covering.  Also 

Ram  and  Kwe  Lambs.  LeROY  C. BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 

Deg.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  for  sal# 
11  Also  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs,  t’.  A  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

nee.  Yearling  ShronMhlre  and  Southdown  Kuiiim 

II  For  Sale.  HUTCHINGS  BROS.,  Lincoln  Park,  N.  Y. 

Sheep  ForSale  iTDTwD1oNGRWi 

Hampshire  and  Shropshiredowns  mixed.  All  in  good 

condition.  Apply  to  W  estlook  Farm,  Syosset. 
LI  NY.  JOHN  ROONEY.  Supt.  Telephone.  220  Syosset 

DAIRY  CATTLE  | 
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HOLSTEINS 
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400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400  Prodlictioiv^l 


teSGUERNSEYSrg^ 


110  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  inillc. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  gJSfc  BidE  ,2cliuandS.avN?frt 


=  HOLSTEINS  — 

Stock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  as  to 
individual  quality  and  sold  under  true  representations. 

PRESENT  OFFERINGS:— 

3  car  loads  of  cows,  fresli  or  due  to  calve  soon. 
1  “  load,  of  extra  high  grade  bred  heifers. 
1  “  load  of  registered  cows,  now  in  lacta¬ 
tion  or  due  soon. 

Orders  filled  for  car  load  lots  or  less. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD.  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co  ,  N.Y. 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 
RED  all  d  WHITES 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowell,  Mass. 


198  308 

The  first  figure  represents  the  average  production  of  a  grade 
herd  in  Minnesota  before  Guernsey  bulls  were  used.  The  sec¬ 
ond  figure  represents  the  average  production  of  the  same  herd 
after  Guernsey  bulls  had  been  used  for  twelve  years.  The 
original  herd  merely  made  the  owner  work.  The  improved 
herd  is  making  him  prosperous.  Which  kind  is  your  choice? 
Write  to  breeders  for  descriptions  and  prices  and  send  for  our 
free  booklet,  “The  Grade  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  35  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


KING  SEGIS  ON  BOTH  SIDES 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  March  31,  1919,  bred  along 
lines  that  produce  world’s  champions.  His  sire  is 
one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Alcartra,  the  famous $50,000  bull. 

His  dam  is  out  of  an  18-lb  daughter  of  Johanna 
King  Segis.  the  lll-lb.  grandson  of  King  Segis.  In 
four  generations  he  traces  3  times  to  King  Segis. 
Price  $135.00 

G.  G.  Burlingame  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwatcr 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
lat  at  2'A  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .*.  Ipswich,  Mass. 
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We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable  and 
solicit  trade  from  the  most  critical  buyers,  cows 
weighing  from  900  to  1300  lbs.  in  height  of  condition 
some  fresh,  balance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away. 

Home  of  the  Fancy  Holstein  Cow 

F.  L.  PALMER  /.  MORAVIA,  N-  Y. 

Registered  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  CaIves-$75 

#50,000  BREEDING.  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Reg.  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-acre  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  KITE.Mll  lUlll,  Prop.  It.  1,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

BULL 

Registered  Holstein  bull  soon  ready  for  service. 
From  A.  R.  O.  dam  and  Sired  by  Antrim  Pride  Rag 
Apple,  a  young  bull  who  carries  mnch  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  breed.  Some  bull  for  the  money. 
PATMOOR  FARMS  -  Hartflald,  New  York 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  S  “nr]p£ 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $35.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 

High  Grade  Holstein  Calves  fgSfJS;  wrfte 

for  prio«s.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  FRANK  GAMEL,  PINE  GROVE  FARM.  Locke,  New  York 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves, 
either  sex,  $20  to  $25  each.  F.  H.  WOOD  Cortland, Sew  fork 

For  Sale— 75  Head  Reg.  Holstein  Cows  and  3  Bulls 

D.  H.  FULLER  &  SON  -  Scio  Nkw  York 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  wdtefof 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM .  Cliittenanpo,  N.Y 


The  Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

We  are  offering  May  Rose  bull  born  January  19, 
1919,  sired  by  a  sou  of  Langwater  May  King  and 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy’s  May 
King.  Every  female  in  pedigree  is  in  the  A.  It. 
or  great  producing  dam  list.  Dam  will  be  tested 
at  next  freshening.  Calf  broken  color  and  well 
grown  excellent  individual.  Price,  *300- 


WALTER  S.  KERR.  Mgr. 


Cohasset,  Mass. 


We  Will 

sell  at  reasonable  prices  a  fine  lot  of 
well  bred  Guernsey  Bulls,  and  Bull 
Calves  of  the  following  breeding — 
May  Rose,  Golden  Secret,  Governor 
of  the  Chene  and  Miranda  of  Maple- 
ton;  also  a  few  choice  heifers. 

EDGEWATER  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

OakhurstFarm  Guernseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS,  Milierton,  N.  Y. 


Qhilmark  p 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Quinn,,  N.Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


GUERNSEYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
ronstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Waldorf  Farm  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  from  one  to  sixteen  months  old.  From 
A.  R.  dams  with  high  records.  Prices  right  for 
quick  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females. 

W.  B.  DAYTON,  Supt.,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


ForSale— 6 Reg. Guernsey Cowa  c“if yt°ousfn  1“ 

King  Masher.  W.  A.  SUTHERLAND,  R.  R.  1,  Da  Laneey,  N.  Y. 


Grade  Guernsey  Bull  Calf  for  Sale  JLho™n!;fLp0.R .  marsh  barber, 


Wnntori  tn  Rnv  Several  2-yr.-old  good  grade 

wanieaiUDuy  guernsey  heifers 

with  easy  trucking  distance  of 

East  Aurora,  N.Y. 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood, 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Milking 

Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  tlie  recent  Breeders’  Sale,  Erie,  Fa.,  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos. -old  calf.  Herd  heading  bulls  onr  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonviile.  N.  Y- 


The  Baltimore  County  Guernsey  Breeders  Association 

WILL  HOLD  A  SALE  OF 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  1.  1919 

IN  THE  NEW  SALE  PAVILION 

TIMONIUM,  MARYLAND  (a  short  distance  from  Baltimore) 

-FOR  CATALOGUE,  ADDRESS- 


LEANDER  F.  HERRICK.  Sale  Manager 
40S  Main  Street  WORCESTER,  MASS* 


COWS 

65  headto  freshen  from  Sept,  to  early  winter.  35 
head  of  fancy  high  grade,  well  marked  Guernseys,  2 
to7yrs.  old:  balance  Jersey  spvingers  and  Holsteins. 

Addreu  CHARLES  F.  EVEBSON.  Usravia,  N.Y.  Bell  Phene 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons:  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  tie.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

AIREDALE  PUPS,  $10  and  $15 
Fairchance  Farm  Danielson,  Conn. 

P all ia D.i no  and  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RABBITS 

uoilierups  XKLSO.N  BROS.  -  Grovb  Cut,  Pa. 

CCDDCTC  KTa*  I A  Exterminate  your  rata  and 

renne  1  O  rUl  wdlc  save  your  grain.  Price 
list  free.  Catalogue  10c.  0.  11.  KEEFER  A  CO.,  tireenwleh,  Ohio 

AYRSHIRES 

A  YRSHIRE  REG.  YOUNG  BULLS,  from  1  to  15  mog.  old  out  of  A.  R. 

M  o.  cows.  Herd  tested  annually  under  the  Federal  and 
State  accredited  herd  plan.  Wm.  J.  W.  Bechtel,  Baytrtawn,  P*. 

GOATS 

/~*/~\  A  rT~,C  Swiss  and  Common  does.  $13  to  *30. 

(.(  )  At  /  •  Pure  Nubian  Buck  -  $125 

A  A~/.  jig  D'AKHANVILLE  .  Sayvllle,  X.  ¥. 

j  HORSES 

Reg.  Hackney  Saddle  Mare 

foaled  1910;  splendid  action;  kind  and  gentle; 
right  in  every  way. 

L.  M.  TAYLOR  -  Milierton,  New  Yor 

rn  ua_ J  QU0ll»nJ  AND  LARGER  PONIES  all 
DU  neau  OllGlIallll  ages  and  colors.  Send  stamp  for 
U6W  price  list.  1HE  SHEMANG0  PONT  FARMS.  Dept.  0.  Eipy«ill«,  Pa 

Shetland  and  Welsh  Mare  Ponies  gl®t1iebr^*ggnyd 

saddle  and  harnesses  with  them.  Would  exchange 
for  Keg.  Guernsey  heifers.  Fairview  Fanil.  Vienna.  Va. 

For  Sale— A  Fine  2-yr.-old  Black  Mare 

Reg.  Ram,  Shropshire.  STATE  UNE  FARM,  Norik  Coltkriok,  Coon. 

JERSEYS 


i 

HAMILTON  irDCrVC 

farm  el  LK9L  I  3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BULLS 

Grandson’s  of  the  World’s  Champion  Long 
Distance  Dairy  Cow,  Sophie  19th  of  Hood 
Farm,  eight  years’  authenticated  tests, 
100557.2  lbs.  milk.  7234.3  lbs.  butter. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  and  prices  to 

Hood  Farm.  Inc.,  Lowell.  Mass. 


Laurelwood  Jerseys 

A  few  hull  and  heifer  calves  from  R.  of  M.  and  prize  win¬ 
ning  stock  for  sale.  Also  a  few  young  cows  and  a  splen¬ 
did  young  hull  of  choice  breeding. 

For  description  and  price  address 

Laurelwood  Farm  Princeton,  Mass. 


rictoron  iipr«PV4  Daughters  of  Register  of  Mer- 
JlSterea  uerseys  it  Jerseys.  Also  Heifers  and 

young  Bulls.  Most  all  sired  by  sons  of  the  Import¬ 
ed  Jap.  State  your  needs.  Prices  and  descriptions 
furuislied.  J.  SPENCER  H0SF0R0.  Kinderliook.  New  York 


Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

Cows.  Heifers  to  be  fresh  thiB  fall  and  winter,  v€ 


FOR  SALE 

Young 
very  fine. 

Also  Heifer  Calves.  Come  and  see  them  or  write 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  B.  Bov  171,  Morriitawi,  Morris  Cl.,  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 


15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

15  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

ALL  with  grandams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Four  Reg.  Jersey  Cows 

“WO  HEIFERS.  Low  price  to  buyer  of  lot.  Addrese 
.  BRUNIN'G,  16  Gramcrey  I’nrk,  New  York  City 


T\V 

A 


For  Sale— Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  sire  and  dams.  7  to  9  mos.  old.  $65  each. 
GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N.Y  . 
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|  Important  to  Advertisers 

1  Copy  and  instructions  for  elas- 
!  sified  advertisements  or  change 
I  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs- 
!  day  morning  in  order  to  insure 

|  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

1  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 
|  ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed- 
|  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
|  advertisement  appearing  in  follow- 
1  ing  week’s  paper.  = 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Supplementing  Poor  Pasture 

With  Holstein  cows  on  poor  pasture 
supplemented  with  Timothy  hay  and 
green  corn  morning  and  evening  is  a  ra¬ 
tion  of  three  parts  bran,  one  cottonseed, 
one  gluten  satisfactory?  Will  this  be 
all  right  with  silage  in  Winter? 

New  York.  P.  w.  B. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  include  as  much 
bran  in  the  grain  mixture  as  you  have 
included  I  should  prefer  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  400  lbs.  of  hominy,  100  lbs.  of 
cottonseed,  200  lbs.  of  gluten  and  100  lbs. 
of  bran.  This  is  to  be  fed  in  combination 
with  green  corn  morning  and  evening,  or 
with  silage  and  hay  diming  the  Winter 
months.  Wheat  bran  is  an  expensive 
source  of  feed  nutriment,  and  thus  during 
these  times,  should  be  added  to  a  ration 
primarily  to  increase  its  palatability  or  to 
increase  its  bulk,  rather  than  as  a  source 
of  economy.  At  the  present  moment, 
gluten  is  more  economical  than  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  hominy  costs  less  than 
cornmeal.  If  you  have  ground  oats  or 
ground  barley,  100  lbs.  of  each  of  these 
grains  can  be  added  to  the  mixture  with 
good  results. 


Identifying  Cattle 


Is  there  a  registered  breed  of  .Terseys, 
solid  color,  reddish  hue,  having  neither 
black  tongues  nor  tail  tip  black,  nor  black 
switch?  I  have  purchased  a  pair  of  calves 
from  Canada  and  the  above  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  same.  I  have  Jerseys  well  bred, 
but  not  bred  to  registered  sires.  These 
have  a  lighter  color,  black  tail  tips,  black 
tongues,  and  black  switch.  Am  I  entitled 
to  a  statement  as  regards  tubnrcular  test 
of  herd  and  registration  papers,  also 
cream  and  butter  test  of  the  calves’  re¬ 
spective  dams?  C.  A.  M. 

Nova  Scotia. 

From  the  description  of  the  cattle  in 
question,  one  might  conclude  that  they 
are  ordinary  Jerseys,  or,  coming  from 
Nova  Scotia,  they  might  be  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  breed  commonly  known  as 
“French  Canadian.”  Surely  the  man  from 
whom  you  purchased  these  cattle  ought 
to  identify  them,  as  far  as  breeding  is 
concerned,  and  certainly  if  they  were  rep¬ 
resented  as  being  purebred,  he  should 
transfer  to  you  through  the  proper  regia 
tration  association,  the  necessary  breeding 
papers.  Likewise,  the  seller  should  in¬ 
form  you  as  to  the  production  records  of 
the  dams,  and  the  achievements  of  the 
breeding  sire.  A  responsible  breeder 
takes  pride  in  identifying  the  animals  he 
sells  and  he  cannot  long  exist  as  a  rep¬ 
utable  breeder  if  he  fails  to  disclose  all 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  individuality, 
breeding  and  production  of  his  animals. 
If  you  will  give  us  a  more  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  the  animals  in  question,  it 
will  be  possible  no  doubt  to  identify  them  ; 
although  long  distance  identification  is  not 
as  dependable  as  that  resulting  from  an 
inspection.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  ask 
some  live  stock  breeder  in  your  section 
to  identify  the  animals,  as  far  as  breed  is 
concerned,  if  you  fail  to  secure  the  de¬ 
sired  information  from  the  seller.  Fail¬ 
ing  to  secure  the  necessary  facts  from 
either  of  these  sources,  I  would  com¬ 
municate  with  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  at  New  York,  and  ask  them  if  this 
particular  owner  has  recorded  any  Jersey 
cattle  with  their  association,  or  if  he  is 
listed  on  their  records  as  a  breeder  of 
Jersey  cattle. 


Balancing  Corn  and  Silage  Ration 

I  have  milking  cows,  heifers  to  freshen 
in  April,  and  growing  heifers  not  bred. 
I  have  on  the  farm  good  silage,  corn 
stover,  and  corn  on  the  ear.  How  can  I 
balance  the  ration?  J.  G.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  I  had  an  abundance  of  silage  and 
dent  corn  on  the  ear,  and  wanted  to  pur¬ 
chase  additional  feeding  stuffs  to  balance 
a  ration  for  dairy  cows,  I  would  try  to 
obtain  some  buckwheat  middlings  and 
gluten  meal.  I  would  feed’  the  cows  all 
of  the  silage  they  would  clean  up  with 
relish  morning  and  evening,  which  would 
be  about  35  lbs.  per  cow,  per  day ;  I 
should  feed  them  all  of  the  shredded  corn 
fodder  that  they  would  clean  up  during 
the  day,  and  when  they  were  confined  in 
yards  during  the  Winter  months,  I  should 
prefer  to  feed  them  hay  once  a  day  at 
toon  giving  them  from  8  to  12  lbs.  per 


day.  I  should  mix  the  cornmeal,  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  and  gluten  meal  in  the 
following  proportions :  200  lbs.  of  corn- 

and-cob  meal;  200  lbs.  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  300  lbs.  gluten  meal,  and  if  I  could 
secure  wheat  bran  at  reasonable  cost,  it 
would  be  well  to  add  100  lbs.  of  this 
material  to  the  mixture  in  order  that  the 
mineral  contents  and  the  palatability  of 
the  ration  may  be  improved.  This  com¬ 
bination  mixture  would  be  quite  as  well 
for  all  your  2-year-old  heifers  due  to 
freshen  in  the  Spring,  and  they  should  be 
fed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  mixture 
to  keep  them  in  good,  fleshy  condition. 
A  dairy  cow,  producing  as  much  as  35  lbs. 
of  milk  per  day  should  be  fed  10  lbs.  of 
this  grain  mixture,  and  a  heifer  in  good 
flesh  would  be  given  from  5  to  7  lbs.  As 
a  general  basis  in  determining  the  amount 
of  grain  required  for  dairy  cows  in  milk, 
one  is  very  accurately  guided  by  feeding 
one  pound  of  the  grain  for  each  3%  lbs. 
of  milk  produced  per  day.  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  would  very  materially  im¬ 
prove  this  ration,  for  both  are  rich  in 
ash  and  mineral  matter,  so  essential  for 
growing  and  breeding  animals.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  g.uned  by  permitting  dry 
cows  or  heifers  coming  in  with  their  first 
calves  to  go  through  the  Winter  on  rough- 
age  alone,  nor  should  they  be  permitted 
to  lose  flesh  and  appear  in  the  Spring  in 
a  thin  or  emaciated  condition.  Flesh  is 
quite  as  important  on  breeding  cows  due 
to  be  freshened  as  it  is  on  beef  cattle  in¬ 
tended  for  market,  if  one  is  to  secure  the 
most  satisfactory  yields  through  the  next 
lactation  period. 


Clean  Separators 


— Healthy  Udders 

TN  THE  BUSY  DAIRY  we’re  apt  to 
1  overlook  some  of  the  details  that  vitally 
effect  the  final  profits. 


A  clean  separator  means  sweet,  fragrant  cream — 
the  kind  that  makes  top-notch  butter.  Germ-X 
solution  loosens  slime  and  kills  bacteria  quicker 
than  live  steam.  It  shortens  the  work  of  cleaning 
dairy  utensils. 

North  Star  Anti-Septic  Wool  Fat  Compound 

keeps  teats  and  udders  smooth  and  pliable.  Cows 
with  healthy  udders  “give  down”  more  milk — pay 
better.  This  Wool  Fat  Compound  nourishes  and 
rebuilds  wounded  tissues.  Use  It,  too,  for  foot  and 
skin  diseases  of  horses. 

FREE  TRIAL — It  costs  you  nothing  to  prove  for 
yourself  what  North  Star  Wool  Fat  will  do  for  your 
stock.  We’ll  send  a  liberal  sample  frit*  Write 
today.  Ask  also  for  Germ-X  circular. 


NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 
DEPT.  C  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Germ  =Destr  oyer 

Deodorizer 
Disinfectant 

(ncm-PoooMovp) 


—»'*»»  omv  ry 
?Norih  scar  Chemical  WorW 
U-r«nc«  Man  *****  , 


COW  BOY 


SURE  HEATER 
tor  STOCK  TANKS 


HELP  FEED  THE  WORLD 


T  Don  ’  t  Waste  Grai  n  ;but  Save  i  t  and  Produce  more  Meat, 
Butter  and  Milk  by  warming  the  drinking  water  for 
your  stock  with  coal,  wood  or  cobs  with  a 

1  COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

Quickest  to  heat;  strongest  draft;  adjustable  grates;  ashes 
removed  without  disturbing  fire;  keeps  fire  24  hours. 

Ahenlllinlv  <lafa>  pays  for  itself  in  2  months  with  4 
MUSwIUlClj  Odlvj  cows;  Self-Sinking;  can  be  osed  in 
Wood,  Steel  or  Concrete  Tanks  of  any  size.  Most  reliable, 
practical,  efficient  and  durahle  Tank  Heater  manufactured. 

bnrcha.ed  S  of  your  Yank  iioatoro  l;v.t  W  inter,  worked  very  Batisfac- 


W  H.  IVw.  Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry,  fowm  State  College.  Amen, In* 


Get  a  He, tar  early.  Write  now  for  illustrated  circular,  and  dealer’s  name . 

THE  WILLS  MFC.  CO..  42  Seventh  St.,  MENPOTA,  ILL. 


L 


All  -Y?ar 

Cow  Feed 


Js&e 


, SUMMER ( 


%  Ft? 


*  WINTER 


>■ 


It  was  a  mighty  good  thing  for  you  and  also  for  your  dairy 
cows  when  we  struck  the  combination  of  ingredients  in 

Happy  Cow  Feed 


(24%  protein) 


This  famous  dairy  ration  is  the  result 
of  years  of  careful  experimental  work. 
Experience  has  proven  that  it  is  the  best 
all-year  dairy  feed  in  the  world. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  made  of  cotton 
seed  meal,  corn  meal,  cocoanut  meal, 
wheat  bran,  velvet  bean  feed,  unhulled 
peanut  oil  feed,  alfalfa  meal  and  a  small 
amount  of  salt. 

There  is  very  little  waste  in  Happy 
Cow  Feed,  because  there  is  no  trash  in 
it.  We  do  not  buy  or  use  oat  hulls,  rice 
hulls,  cotton  seed  hulls,  or  any  other 
low  grade  feeding  material.  It  is  a 
digestible  feed. 


You  get  more  for  your  money  when 
you  feed  Happy  Cow  F eed,  because  it 
takes  less  to  satisfy  your  cows  and  make 
them  produce  to  their  full  capacity.  It 
is  a  complete  ration. 

Start  your  cows  on  Happy  Cow  Feed 
at  once  and  you  will  then  realize  why 
we  are  so  much  in  favor  of  an  honest 
feed  law  which  protects  you  and  feed 
manufacturers  who  are  doing  business 
on  the  level. 

Buy  through  your  dealer.  If  he  does 
not  sell  Happy  Cow  Feed  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  You  will  be  happy  and  so 
will  we. 


Address  Dep’t  127 


Edgar -Morgan 


Memphis,  Tenn. 


Ike  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


1591 


Pig  with  Throat  Trouble 

I  have  a  Spring  pig  weighing  about  100 
lbs.  Two  weeks  ago  I  noticed  it  had 
slight  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  is  now 
nearly  ready  to  stop  breathing.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  “thumps,”  but  just  acts 
ts  though  something  was  growing  in  its 
throat  and  choking  it.  Its  appetite  is 
still  good,  but  the  pig  is  getting  thin.  I 
have  been  giving  it  small  doses  of  linseed 
oil.  with  a  few  drops  of  turpentine,  for 
the  last  two  days,  thinking  it  might  be 
worms.  I  feed  extracted  milk,  hominy 
and  bran.  L.  L. 

Ohio. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  long  distance  in¬ 
formation  that  will  be  helpful  in  such 
conditions  as  you  describe.  It  is  possible 
that  your  pig  is  afflicted  with  tuberculosis, 
although  it  is  uncommon  for  young  pigs 
to  develop  this  condition  at  this  age. 
“Thumps”  do  not  afflict  pigs  weighing  100 
lbs.,  but  rather  confine  their  activities  to 
young  pigs  during  the  nursing  period. 
The  symptoms  that  you  describe  might 
indicate  that  he  has  the  lung  worm,  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  coughs  a  good  deal  and  does 
not  present  the  emaciated  condition  that 
accompanies  tuberculosis.  If  the  pig 
does  not  gain  regularly  in  weight,  even 
though  he  consumes  an  average  amount 
of  food.  I  am  sure  that  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  continuing  him  in  feeding,  but 
rather  that  he  should  be  slaughtered,  and 
his  carcass,  after  passing  inspection, 
might  be  used  for  food.  f.  c.  m. 


New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association 

The  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
will  be  held  in  Jordan  Hall,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Geneva,  N.  Y..  Nov. 
18-20.  Prominent  speakers  will  be  pres¬ 
ent.  and  all  the  subjects  in  connection 
with  milk,  milk  products  and  improved 
methods  of  machinery  will  be  fully  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  programme.  There  will  be 
demonstrations  of  milking  machines,  and 
instructions  in  the  latest  improved  use 
and  care  of  them.  The  programme  will 
consist  of  addresses  on  the  milk  industry 
of  New  York,  the  cost  of  production  and 
distribution  of  market  milk,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  tuberculosis-free  herd,  the 
accredited  herd  plan,  commercial  feeding 
stuffs  and  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  but¬ 
ter  and  dairy  products. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  20. — Ayrshires.  Allegany  Conn  tv 
Ayrshire  Club,  Hornell.  N.  Y. 

Nov.  1. — Baltimore  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  sale.  Pavilion,  Ti- 
monium.  Md. 

Nov.  0. — Berkshire  Swine.  Berkshire 
County  Berkshire  Club,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Farmers’  National  Congress  and  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md..  Oct.  27-31. 

Minnesota  Creamery  Operators’  and 
Managers’  Association.  Ryan  Hotel.  St. 
Paul,  Minn..  Oct.  28-30.  Henry  Sand- 
holt.  secretary,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Iowa  Buttermakers’  Association,  Du¬ 
buque.  Ia..  Nov.  5-6.  A.  W.  Rudnick,  sec¬ 
retary.  Ames,  Ia. 

New  England  Fruit  Show,  with  Rhode 
Island  Fruit  Growers’  Association.  Elks 
Auditorium,  Providence,  R.  I..  Nov.  10-13. 

National  Grange,  annual  meeting, 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  Nov.  12. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair.  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Dec.  3-8. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting.  Atlantic  City.  Dec.  1-3.' 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting.  Roanoke.  Dec.  2-4. 

Virginia  State  Corn  Growers,  annual 
convention  and  exhibit,  Roanoke,  Va.. 
Dec.  2-4. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and  Ohio 
Apple  Show,  Terminal  Auditorium.  To¬ 
ledo.  O.,  Dec.  4-12. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting.  Chestertown.  Md., 
Jan.  6-8,  1920. 

Ohio  State  Grange,  annual  meeting, 
Columbus.  Dec.  9-12. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  annual 
meeting.  Pittsburg.  Dec.  9-12. 

Michigan  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Saginaw.  Dec.  9-12. 

New  York  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Rochester.  Feb.  9-12.  1920. 

Ohio  Apple  Show,  State  University,  Co¬ 
lumbus.  Dec.  11-13. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association,  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Jan.  6-9,  1920.  B. 
P.  Greene,  secretary. 


Cure  for  Tainted  Meat 

The  only  sure  cure  for  tainted  meat  is 
to  leave  the  meat  in  the  barrel  and  let  two 
men  tip  it  up  and  drain  the  brine  all  off 
in  a  wash  tub.  while  someone  holds  the 
tub  from  tipping  over.  Then  heat  the 
brine  to  boiling  and  keep  skimming  it  un¬ 
til  it  boils.  While  boiling  hot  pour  over 
the  meat  and  it  will  drajv  out  all  the  taint. 
Place  stones  on  meat  to  keep  under  brine. 
We  have  tried  this  several  times  and  it  is 
the  only  method  that  did  not  fail.  s.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 


fill  I  ACCrCHW  Feed  Lowest  Cost 
I  *1  C.  ^3 Write  For  Special  Price 

NEW  YORK  MOUSSES  COMPANY,  30  Church  St.  New  York  City 


|  .-.  swine  ...  1 

BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 


THE  RED  HOG 


September  litters.  Thor¬ 
oughbred  stock,  Orion, 
Cherry  King,  Orion  De¬ 
fender,  Taxpayer,  Top 
Col.,  etc.  Registered  bow, 
fall  farrowing,  975.  Write 
for  f  ree’  copy  subscription 
magazine;  also  free  book 
— “  II ow  to  Kalle  llogl," 

ENF1ELD-DRAKESIDE  FARMS 

Delaware,  N.  J. 

LOUIS  L.  DRAKE,  Owner 


Registered  Durocs 

Bred  Sows,  Spring  and  Fall  pigs,  Orion  Cher¬ 
ry  King-Col.  breeding. 

L.  M.  Taylor,  -  Millerton,  New  York 


DUROCS 

ENFIELD  FARMS.  Dept. 


Bred  Gilts  and  Service  Boars. 
Enclose  ten  cents  for  book 

on  “How  to  Raise  Hops. " 

R,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


Reg.  April  Duroc- Jersey  Boar  ch®rrr?Ki.fg 

Orion  breeding.  FredGierke, Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Duroc  and  P ,  G.  Pigs  s.  o.uSsjb'uruiLoiiio 

DUROC  FALL  PIGS.  Orion  breeding.  Pedigree.  R*»ady  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Price  reasonable.  Write  J.  Harlan  Franz,  R.4,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Sunnyside  Durocs  not  akin,  open  gilts  and  jer- 

«ic«  boars.  Booking  orders  lor  loll  pigs.  J.  E.  van  Alstyne,  Kindorhook.  N  Y. 


loo  F»IOS  for  Sale 

40  Yorkshire,  8  wks.,  20  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  ero«s, 
8  wks.;  10  Mule-foot,  8  wks.;  30  Berkshire-York- 
shire  cross.  8  wks.  Any  of  the  above  lot  $6  Each. 

HA  RTFORI)  HOG  RANCH,  Maynard,  Mass. 


tamworthUhampWe  swine 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 
It.  1  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


HamnchirPC  Registered  Pigs.  Six  to 
nmitpsilll  ca  eight  wks.  old.  Either  sex. 

DONALD  31.  FRASER,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


AIL  AGES.  8-wks  .-old  pigs  now  ready 
Best  of  breeding.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  M.  I).  PHILLIPS,  North  Ea»t,  Pa 


POLAND -CHIN A  3P  I  G  S 

Registered  Breeding  Piospects.  from  the  Big-Ben 
and  Disher’s  Giant  Families.  That  Competitors  do 

not  equal.  Hr.  KNOX,  Box  50,  Hanbury,  Conn. 


Big  Type  Poland-Chinas 

Pigs  from  6  wks.  to  6  mos.  old.  Special  prices  this 
month  (Oct.)  on  choice  Boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
G.  S.  HALL  -  -  Farmdalk.  Ohio 


SrOTTEO  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS.  The  kind  your  daddies  raised 
Large,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfac 
tion  guaranteed.  MOUNTAIN  HOME  STOCK  FARM.  Russellville,  Ky 


Chester  White  Fall  Pigs 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Also  fine  big  summer 
pigs  out  of  large  prolific  sows.  Registered  boars  3 
months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

liRANDRETH  LAKE  FAR3I,  Brandreth,  N  Y. 


R eg.  C.  W.  HOAR  PIGS 

immunised;  guaranteed  iree  from  cholera  and  to 
please  yon.  8-weeks  ,825.  Cash  or  C.  O.  P. 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Breed  O.I.C.Pigs 

August  and  September  litters.  Shipped  atsix-wks.- 
old.  Price.  $1<)  registered. 

ARTHUR  R.  FREEMAN,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

0  wk.  old.  $13  each.  $35  pair.-  $35  trio;  not  akin. 
Spring  Gilts  and  Boars.  A.  A.  SCH0FELL.  Heuvelton,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— Reg.  0. 1.  C.  Boars  and  Sows  ^ 

stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  at  once  as  supply 
is  limited.  CRICKET  HILL  FARMS,  Kyserike,  UlsterCo  ,  N.Y. 


o.  i.  c;s 


Big  type  prize  winners, 
l’igs,  St  5  each  Prepaid 
with  pedigree.  liEO.F.  4x  It  IF  FIE,  H.  ».  Newvllle,  Pa. 


0.1.  C.  Gilts 


bred  toC.  C.  Schoolmaster  No.  81(95 
Also  pigs  sired  by  same  boar. 
JAY  G.  TOWNSEND,  MEMPHIS,  N.Y. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  Pigs 

8  weeks  old;  by  son  of  Calloway  Edd. 

EARL  HENDRICK  -  Burdett,  N.  Y. 


Reg. 0. 1. C. Pigs  f-6ek?-°Idi  no-7  rfadv-  *4* 


C,  1.  SWAYZE 


with  pedigree.  Older  stock  also. 

Ludlowville,  New  York 


n  B  7 Q  50 lb.  10  wks.-pigg,  s  1 1 

F*  •  I  ■  S  each.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Remington  Hill.  R.  1,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  O.I.C.Pigs 

W.  H.  OSTRANDER,  Coopers,  Steuben  Co..  N.  Y. 


Reg.  0  I.  C. 


AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayville,  N.  Y. 


Chester  White  and  0.1.  C. 


8-10  wks.  pigs.  Both 
sexes.  School¬ 
master  breeding.  SPRING  VALLEY  FARM.  Memphis,  N  Y. 


For  Sale  IOO  pig*  Chester  whites 
rur  oaie  iuu  Ig5  and  berkshikes 

Six  weeks  old.  84  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  por  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  be 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Onshore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany,  Pa. 


For  Sale—/ 0  Extra  Nice  Gilts  ? 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 
kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonlo,  Pa. 


Improved  Chester  Whiles 

$15  to  $30.  Geo.  1? .  Griffie,  R  No.  3,  Newville.  Pa. 


ntlPChlPOC  The  homo-table  and  home- 
IIC9IIII  C  9  market  hog.  We  offer  sev¬ 
eral  excellent  service  hoars.  Also  two  earlv  Septem¬ 
ber  litters  of  pigs.  M0RNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania.  Pa. 


For  Sale  Chester  White  Reg.  Swine 

Six  blue  ribbons  1910.  ('HaKI.es  H.  IUSKNHOVVKK,  MsnaKer, 
('•dare  Kariu,M'»idljii,  P».  HUSKY  B.  DRAYTON,  Proprietor 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTY  BERKSHIRE  CLUB  SALE 

20  Boars  50  Animals 

Open  Sows  and  Gilts 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS.  NOVEMBER  6,  1  P.M. 

Every  Animal  Guaranteed  a  Breeder. 

All  Animals  Cholera  Immune. 

Because  the  animals  consigned  in  this  sale  are  the  pick  of  600  entries, 
and  because  these  were  the  choice  of  over  2,000  Berkshires  in  the  County, 
we  feel  proud  of  the  quality  of  the  stuff  consigned  to  our  coming  sale. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  herds  of  this  club  contain  the  Grand  Champion 
boar  of  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in  1919,  the  second  prize  aged  boar 
at  the  same  show,  a  $1,000  boar  from  Iowana  Farms  and  a  900-pound  son 
of  Symboleer  5th  from  Mr.  Corsa’s  show  herd  of  1917. 

The  animals  here  are  bred  right.  Individuallv  they  are  far  superior  to 
the  average  Berkshires  because  of  the  rigid  selection  practiced  by  the 
committee. 

Plan  now  to  get  your  herd  boar  or  those  open  sows  or  gilts  for  fall 
breeding  at  this  sale.  You  will  never  regret  it. 

Attend  the  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Wendell  the  night  before  the  sale. 
Sale  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  railroad  station.  If  you  wish  a  catalogue 
or  reservations,  write  to  Wm.  H.  McKee,  Sec.,  Box  1013,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Send  mail  bids  to  E.  A.  Hutchins  or  William  McKee,  care  of  Berkshire 
County  Farm  Bureau,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


ANEDJ0  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  SALE 

BOARS 

Well  grown  March  and  April  pigs 
with  quality,  size  and  good  breeding 

A  Carload  of  Mature  Sows 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 

Big  Type  Berkshires 

Send  for  Catalog  of  my 

PUBLIC  SALE,  OCT.  25,  1919 

30  boars  and  30  gilts  comprise  the  offering. 

C.  H.  CARTER 

WHITGUERN  FARM  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
We  Offer  For  Sale: 

PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

OPEN  GILTS . One  year  old 

YOUNG  BOARS  .  One  to  two  years  old 
PIGS  .  .  Farrowed  April — May  1919 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow  20th  No.  23 8093  and 
his  son  Karha’s  Longfellow  3rd  No.  267474 
out  of  large  Prolific  Sows. 

KARHA  FARM,  Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt. 
Parksville  -  -  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED 


15  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Spring  Boars  and  fall  pigs 

H.  GR1MSHAW  -  North  East,  Pa 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  Boars  lit  for  service  now;  sireil  by  Dukes 
Champion  22nd  216254  and  Symboieer’s  Superb  254336, 
also  some  line  gilts,  cholera  immune;  with  size, bone, 
and  handsome  beads  and  out  of  large  mature 
prolific  sows. 

J.  E.  Watson  Marbledale,  Conn. 


FANCY  BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

CHOICE  BLOOD  LINES 

Service  Boars.  Brood  Sows  And  Pigs.  Prices  Rea 
sonable.  Visitors  W  elcome. 

FRANCIS  C.  DALE,  Cold  Spring-on-Hndson.'Pntnara  Co.,  N.Y. 

Several  promising  Fall  litters  just  arrived 
$10.00  each  up  to  six  weeks  of  age. 

R#»T*lc<5hir#»  PlflCL  Aug.  and  Oct.  Farrow. 
DerKsmre  r  djo  Real  faney  show  stocki 

hired  by  Clover  Valley  Highclere.  our  500-lb.  year¬ 
ling.  A  Western  farmer  recently  visited  claimed 
our  sire  to  be  of  better  qualities  than  the  Western 
type.  E.  G.  FISHER.  Prop.,  Shady  Side  Herd,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

W©  are  offering:  extra  nice 

Reg.  Berkshire  Pigs 

8-wk*.-old  at  reasonable  prices  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Anderson  &  Scotield,  Fislikill,  N.  Y. 

Big  Type  Berkshires  in 

ages.  Boars.  Sows.  ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM.  Ariel,  Pa. 

Registered  Berkshires  Sf  oSlUSS’lSwa 

2d,  son  of  the  $6,000  boar.  Baron’s  Successor.  Young  boars 
ready  for  service;  also  bred  sows.  Tain  worth  sows 
andshoats.  15 El  l. All  FA  15 M,  West  Hartford,  Vt. 

Rap  RprUkirps  GILTS  AND  SOWS.  6  mos.  to  3  yrs.' 
l\Bg.  DBlKSinreS  Materpiece,  Premier- Longfellow 
and  Highwood  breeding.  Pigs  2  to  4  mos.,  sired  by 
Whitguerus  Mammoth  3d.  FAIRVlEW  FARM,  Vienna.  Va, 


LOCUST  VALLEY  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Special  Offering  for  September 

Reg.  Pigs,  10  weeks  to  4  months 

SIZE-QUALITY— BREEDING 

2  Selected  Young  Boars 

Address,  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


Reg.  BERKSHIRES 

Aug.  and  Sept,  pigs  selected  for  breeding  stock 

Fine  growthy  youngsters  of  the  right  type  and  from 
a  sire  and  dam  good  enough  to  make  the  pigs  real 
Berkshires.  Order  now.  Pigs  shipped  at  8  to  lu 
'7®e,is  old.  These  pigs  sired  by  Highwood  Rival, 
"fb  f»oAR  12  months  old.  Sired  by  Highwood 
.Standard  78th,  223658.  This  boar  is  a  nice  specimen. 

Highwood  Standard  78th 

W  e have  too  much  of  this  hoar’s  stock  to  afford  any 
great  use  tor  him  without  inbreeding.  Rightin  his 
prime  and  a  getter  of  big  litters.  Any  one  wanting  a 
tull  aged  boar  will  do  well  with  him.  Priced  to  sell. 

PATMOOR  FARMS  -  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE.  CONSTITUTION,  PROUFICACV  Our  First  Cunsidmliou 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  with  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  we  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  than 
any  .other  three  breeders  in  the  United  States. 
Special  offering  of  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H,  C.  8c  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

Reg.Berkshires 

WE  OFFER  Dulse  of  Fernwood,  a  700-lb.  boar 
of  perfect  type  and  breeding.  Several  young 
sows  and  eight-wks.-old  pigs  of  either  sex. 
Strong  Masterpiece  breeding. 

SONDERN  &  HOURDEQUIN,  Avondale.  Pa. 


Choice  Berkshires 

YVe  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breedevs  with  size  and  conformation- 
cholera  imnnined;  300  head;  bred  gilts  and  boars 
ready  tor  gervice.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  sow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  he  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


Rerlrchiroc  F0R  breeders.  6  weeks  old.  Either 

ggovl"pMri-ikV.”1‘c^,,tStM“i-. 

BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

bred  for  fall  farrow.  Also  a  few  spring  gilts,  priced 

to  sell,  J.  I.  HERKTER,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Large  Type  Reg.  Berkshires 

of  all  ages.  Also  registmod  Jersey  male  calves.  Select 
you  a  breeder  from  a  14-pig  lit  ter.  Pay  no  cash  until 

you  get  the  stock.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills.  Pa. 
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How  You  Dread  Wash  Day! 

WE  are  talking  to  you,  Mrs.  Farmer.  And 
we  want  to  help  you.  You  have  the 
meals  to  get  for  the  men  folks  on  wash  day 
the  same  as  every  other  day — and  there  are 
the  children  to  be  looked  after  as  usual,  as  well 
as  }Tour  regular  housework  and  chores.  Even 
without  these  added  tasks,  the  family  wash  is 
usually  enough  to  break  any  woman's  back  and 
to  wear  her  out  generally.  Working  in  the 
fields  and  around  farm  machinery  makes  dirty 
clothes  —  as  you  well  know. 

An  International  Kerosene  Engine — l}4-h.  p. 
size  —  will  take  the  hard  work  and  backache  out  of 
the  family  wash  for  you  as  well  as  removing  all  of 
the  dirt  just  as  efficiently  as  you  could  do  it  your¬ 
self.  You  need  a  power  washer  and  one  of  these 
little  engines  just  as  much  as  your  husband  needs  a 
mower  or  grain  binder.  He  doesn’t  cut  the  hay 
and  grain  with  a  sickle  or  scythe  —  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  has  taken  the  hard  work  and  backache  out 
of  these  tasks  for  him.  So  you  are  certainly  entitled 
to  an  engine  and  power  washer  to  do  as  much  for  you. 

And  between  times  the  engine  will  churn  the  but¬ 
ter,  turn  the  cream  separator,  shell  corn  for  the 
chickens,  turn  the  grindstone,  pump  water,  saw  wood 
and  handle  other  chores,  saving  work  for  the  whole 
family.  Write  for  a  descriptive  catalogue  so  that 
you  can  show  your  husband  just  the  engine  you  want 
There  are  three  sizes —  1%,  3,  and  6-h.  p. 


International  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


of  America i«> 


USA 
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Horse  Blankets 

that  Wear  Like  Iron 

Don’t  leave  your  horse  exposed. 
Give  him  perfect  protection  with 
a  5A  Storm  King  Horse  Blanket— a  blanket 
with  weight,  style,  warmth,  and  strength. 
5A  Storm  King  Blankets  are  known  the  land 
over,  are  made  of  the  strongest,  tightest, 
twisted  yarn  and  fashioned  by  workmen  who 
are  craftsmen  at  their  business.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  5 A.  Look  for  the  5 A  trade  mark. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia 

Makers  of  5 A  Motor  Robes. 


30  Days9  Free 
Trial 


Here  are  three  durable, 
highest  grade  shovels, 
each  for  a  different 
use  and  all  necessary  for  work  on  the  farm.  To 
prove  how  useful  they  are  we  will  send  them  and 
let  you  try  them  free  for  30  days.  That’s  the 
only  right  way  to  determine  value.  Talk  can’t  tell  what  a  trial 
test  will!  If  you  don’t  want  to  keep  those  handy  helpers,  ship  them 
back  and  we  will  pay  transportation  both  ways  (see  coupon  bel 

Majestic  Shovel  Set 

Three  strong,  durable  shovels  at  a  big  saving!  This  outfit  represents 
top  notch  quality  in  every  particular.  The  highest  grade  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  workmanship  has  been  put  into  these  articles.  The  wood 
handles  are  tough,  strong  and  durable,  and  the  blades  are  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  to  avoid  rust  and  will  last  for  years.  Large 
scoop,  blade  12%  x  15%  inches,  for  grain,  sand,  gravel,  coal, 
potatoes  in  field;  square  point  spade,  blade  7%  x  12,  for  drain 
tile  work,  post  holes,  ’round  trees,  etc.;  general  utility  shovel, 

9M  x  12- inch  blade,  for  clearing  snow  and  dirt,  mixing  feed, 
cement,  etc. 

Send  This  Coupon/^-  THLfiARTMAN-co? 

Send  only  $1.00  with  order.  Mail  coupon  and  pet  f  4o  1 9  LaSalle  Street  Dept.  2285  Chicago 

8 teEUK* t±yJre%^'  /  Enclosed  find  *1.  Send  Majestic  3-Shovel  Set  No.  463BMA148 
nhnnt  nminds  1  Whether  vmF'  *  on  free  trial-  If  not  satisfactory,  will  send  it  back  in  30  days 
BnSrftfffli™00  X  and  y°u  PaY  transportation  both  ways,  and  return  my  dollar. 
Kngj^ffiparat^  >  °thurwis0  wil*  Puy  at  tbe  rttte  of  »•»  P^r  month  until  $6.60  is  paid. 
Drills,  Feed  Grinders,  and  scores  of  other 
useful  articles.  a 

The  HARTMAN  CO./ 

4019  LaSaHe  St.  Dept.  2285  Cttcep*  /  Address 


/ 


Name. 


The  Great  Line  Fence  Problem 


Of  all  the  questions  received  here,  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season,  it  is  probable  that 
the  “line  fence”  proposition  leads  in  num¬ 
ber.  Practically  every  day  brings  us  the 
story  of  a  neighborhood  quarrel  over  a 
line  fence.  One  party  refuses  to  build 
his  share,  or  the  other  party  claims  that 
what  his  neighbor  builds  is  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  stock.  Sometimes  one 
party  is  a  gardener,  without  any  stock 
at  all,  while  the  other  man  may  be  a 
dairyman  with  a  large  herd  of  cattle. 
Naturally  the  gardener  cannot  see  why 
he  should  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  keeping  his  neighbor’s  cattle  en¬ 
closed.  There  are  many  of  these  trou¬ 
bles,  particularly  in  New  York  State. 
The  following  synopsis  is  made  of  the  town 
law  in  relation  to  line  fences,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  our  people  keep  it  for 
reference,  as  it  will  prevent  much  private 
correspondence : 

First  of  all,  he  it  understood  that  the 
fence  viewers  of  the  town  represent  the 
last  authority  in  these  line  fence  troubles. 
These  fence  viewers  represent  the  asses¬ 
sors  and  the  town  superintendent  of  high¬ 
ways,  who  are  elected  in  every  town. 
The  law  states  that  by  virtue  of  their 
offices,  they  are  the  fence  viewers  of  the 
town,  and  they  are  the  local  authorities 
who  are  to  settle  these  fence  troubles. 

The  law  states  that  each  owner  of  two 
adjoining  tracts  of  land  shall  make  and 
maintain  a  just  and  equitable  portion  of 
the  division  fence  between  such  lands. 
This  is  unless  they  can  agree  to  make 
some  other  division,  or  else  agree  to  let 
both  of  said  lands  lie  open.  The  latter 
would  often  follow  in  cases  where  very 
little  live  stock  was  kept,  but  unless  there 
is  such  agreement  the  fence  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  each  party  must  build  a  fair 
share  of  it. 

The  law  further  provides  that  when 
disputes  arise  between  the  owners  of  ad¬ 
joining  land,  over  any  fence  problem, 
such  dispute  shall  he  settled  by  the  fence 
viewers  of  the  town.  Any  two  of  these 
fence  viewers  may  act.  One  is  to  be 
chosen  by  each  party.  If  either  party 
neglect,  after  eight  days’  notice,  to  make 
any  such  choice,  the  other  party  may 
select  both  of  the  fence  viewers.  These 
fence  viewers  are  obliged  by  law  to  see 
that  all  parties  interested  have  a  reason¬ 
able  notice,  and  they  must  come  and  view 
the  property  and  hear  both  sides.  If  they 
cannot  agree  they  are  to  consult  another 
fence  viewer  to  act  with  them.  The  de¬ 
cision  of  any  two  of  thorn  shall  be  reduced 
to  writing,  with  a  description  of  the 
fence  and  the  proportion  which  each  must 
maintain.  This  written  decision  shall  be 
final,  and  it  is  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  town  clerk.  All  parties  are  holden 
by  this  decision. 

If  any  party  whose  duty  it  is  to  build 
or  maintain  a  fence  shall  neglect  or  re¬ 
fuse  to  keep  up  his  fair  proportion,  or 
shall  let  the  same  go  out  of  repair,  he  is 
liable  to  pay  the  party  injured  all  of  such 
damage  as  may  accrue  thereby.  The  cost 
of  such  damage  can  be  appraised  by  any 
two  fence  viewers,  and  is  to  be  recovered 
with  cost.  The  appraisement  of  such 
damage  must  be  reduced  to  writing,  and 
signed  by  the  fence  viewers  making  it. 
If  any  person  liable  to  maintain  a  good 
fence  neglects  to  do  so  for  one  month 
after  a  request  in  writing  to  make  or 
repair  the  fence,  the  injured  party  may 
repair  the  same,  and  he  may  collect  from 
the  other  party  the  expense  of  so  doing. 
This  is  to  be  recovered  by  him  with  cost. 

Whenever  the  electors  of  any  town 
shall  adopt  any  rule  or  regulation  as  to 
what  a  division  fence  shall  be,  any  per¬ 
son  neglecting  to  keep  a  fence  according 
to  such  rule  shall  be  precluded  from  re¬ 
covering  compensation  for  damages  done 
by  any  beast  lawfully  kept  upon  adjoin¬ 
ing  lands  which  may  enter  his  premises 
through  any  defective  fence.  Under  this 
law,  when  the  sufficiency  of  the  fence 
shall  come  in  question  in  any  action,  it 
shall  be  presumed  to  have  been  sufficient 
until  the  contrary  is  established. 

If  any  person  liable  to  contribute  to 
the  erection  or  repair  of  any  division 
fence  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  care 
of  his  proportion,  or  permit  it  to  get  out 
of  repair,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  have 
and  maintain  any  action  for  damages  in¬ 


curred  by  beasts  coming  therein  from  ad¬ 
joining  lands,  where  such  beasts  are  law¬ 
fully  kept.  The  man  who  permits  such 
a  defective  fence  to  remain  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  to  the  party  injured  all  damages 
that 'shall  be  accrued  to  his  land  or  any 
of  the  crops  growing  therein.  Such  dam¬ 
ages  are  to  be  appraised  by  any  two 
fence  viewers  of  the  town.  Any  such 
appraisement,  written  and  signed  by  the 
fence  viewers,  shall  be  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  amount  of  such  damages. 

The  law  covering  the  use  of  barbed  wire 
in  division  fence  is  given  on  page  1584. 
Briefly  stated,  uncovered  barbed  wire 
cannot  he  used  in  a  division  fence  unless 
both  parties  agree  in  writing  to  such  use. 
Where  one  party  will  not  agree,  it  is 
legal  to  put  a  barbed  wire  at  the  top  of 
the  fence  and  cover  it  with  a  wooden 
board  or  plank.  This  law  is  clear  and 
plain,  and  there  should  not  be  so  much 
trouble  between  neighbors  over  it.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  line  fence  questions  which 
come  to  tis  should  be  referred  to  the 
fence  viewers  of  the  town,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  all  the  advice 
that  we  can  give  is  to  follow  out  that 
method.  One  of  the  peculiar  troubles 
arising  now  is  what  constitutes  a  legal 
fence  to  hold  sheep  or  hogs.  As  is  stated 
in  the  law,  any  town  may  decide  by  vote 
just  what  constitutes  a  legal  fence  in 
that  town,  and  it  would  probably  be  far 
better  that  each  town  would  make  just 
such  a  decision,  and  thus  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Generally  speaking,  a  legal  fence 
is  one  which  will  turn  the  common  stock 
kept  in  that  neighborhood  or  county.  For 
instance,  in  a  dairy  country  this  would 
mean  a  strong  fence  that  would  hold  cat¬ 
tle.  In  a  case  where  some  farmer  put 
in  a  flock  of  sheep,  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  expect  of  his  neighbors  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  building  an  expensive  sheep 
tight  fence,  when  a  much  cheaper  fence 
would  hold  their  cattle.  In  such  a  case 
it  would  probably  be  held  that  the  owner 
of  the  sheep  would  be  obliged  to  provide 
the  extra  fence  to  keep  in  his  stock,  and 
if  the  sheep  went  through  the  cattle  fence 
and  caused  damage  on  the  land  of  the 
neighbor,  the  owner  of  the  sheep  would 
be  responsible  for  that  damage,  and  would 
be  obliged  to  pay  for  it. 

Another  point  which  frequently  comes 
up  to  make  trouble  is  who  is  responsible 
in  the  case  of  a  rented  farm.  Is  the 
owner  of  the  farm  obliged  to  keep  up  the 
fence,  or  is  the  tenant  obliged  to  do  so? 
Very  much  of  the  trouble  which  comes  to 
us  is  caused  from  the  fact  that  a  tenant 
refuses  to  keep  up  the  fence,  or  at  least 
his  share  of  it.  and  the  stock  will  come 
through,  causing  damage.  When  the 
fence  viewers  are  called  in  to  settle  such 
cases,  they  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  the  tenant  or  the  farm  owner 
should  be  forced  to  keep  up  the  fence  or 
pay  such  damages.  That  depends  upon 
the  contract  beween  the  landlord  and 
tenant.  In  some  cases  the  landlord  ap¬ 
pears  to  get  rid  of  the  responsibility  h.v 
stating  that  the  tenant  must  keep  xip 
the  farm  fences,  while  the  tenant  is  not 
financially  responsible,  and  a  judgment 
could  not  be  enforced  against  him. 


Fencing  by  Railroad 

I  live  one-half  mile  from  railroad  sta¬ 
tion.  A  cross  road  runs  north  and  south 
by  my  house.  The  New  York  Central  has 
bought  a  farm  joining  me  on  the  north 
side  of  their  road.  They  own  about  15 
or  18  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  road 
in  front  of  me,  which  runs  direct  north 
on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  where  it  con¬ 
nects  with  ray  farm  on  the  west  side 
which  runs  direct  to  the  creek,  which  is 
the  end  of  two  farms.  Is  the  railroad 
supposed  to  build  a  fence  along  the  public 
highway  on  the  west  side  of  my  farm? 
Must  they  build  their  fence  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road,  along  my  line  down  to 
the  creek,  or  must  I  build  half  of  it? 

New  York.  e.  b. 

The  only  place  a  railroad  is  compelled 
to  build  a  fence  is  along  its  tracks.  In 
any  other  place  they  must  build,  or  not. 
tbe  same  as  an  individual  farmer.  They 
would  not  have  to  fence  along  the  high¬ 
way  any  more  than  an  individual  would 
if  they  wish  to  leave  their  fields  open  and 
not  keep  stock.  Along  your  line  down  to 
the  creek  they  will  have  to  build  and 
maintain  half  of  the  fence,  the  same  as 
any  neighbor.  Notify  them  that  you  wish 
to  build  a  boundary  fence,  and  then  they 
will  have  to  build  their  share. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Dishorning 

I  have  a  heifer  calf  three  months  old ; 
her  horns  are  just  coming  through.  Is 
there  any  way  I  can  prevent  them  so  do¬ 
ing.  hy  using  caustic,  or  burning  them?  I 
would  much  prefer  not  to  wait  and  have 
to  dishorn  her.  A.  c.  F. 

New  York. 

Caustic  potash,  to  be  effective  in  pre¬ 
venting  growth  of  horns,  must  be  rubbed 
upon  the  dampened  skin  over  the  horn 
buttons  before  the  calf  is  a  week  old. 
The  young  horns  might  now  be  gouged 
out,  but  that  is  a  rather  cruel  operation 
and  one  we  do  not  care  to  recommend. 
Better  wait  until  the  horns  are  well 
grown  and  then  remove  them  with  saw  or 
shears. 


Skin  Disease 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  rid  my  cow 
of  grubs?  This  came  in  last  Winter  in  a 
rash,  and  was  very  itchy.  I  have  used 
dips,  cow  oil,  grease,  but  the  lumps  are 
still  there.  The  cow  eats  and  is  well, 
but  she  seemed  in  misery  in  the  Winter 
when  they  first  came.  Do  you  think  they 
are  grubs,  and  would  they  spread  and  go 
to  the  other  animals?  E-  s. 

New  York. 

If  warble  grubs  are  present  it  will  he 
found  possible  to  squeeze  them  out  hy 
placing  the  open  mouth  of  a  large  bottle 
over  each  boil  in  turn  and  pressing  down 
hard.  We  scarcely  think,  however,  that 
grubs  are  present,  but  the  little  bunches 
may  be  warts.  An  examination  would, 
however,  be  necessary  to  determine  that, 
so  you  should  if  possible  have  a  qualified 
veterinarian  look  at  the  cow.  Meanwhile, 
scrub  the  cow  clean  with  green  soap  and 
hot  water;  then  dry  her  thoroughly  and 
apply  a  little  pine  tar  to  any  prominent 
sore  or  lump. 


Ailing  Hogs 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  hogs? 
They  refuse  to  eat,  sometimes  for  two 
days ;  they  vomit  and  tremble,  some  of 
them  bleed  at  the  nose,  and  they  all  have 
a  cough,  and  when  they  walk  they  stagger. 
It  seems  to  be  contagious,  as  the  boar  had 
it  first.  He  was  sick  three  days.  Then 
the  brood  sows  wore  taken,  and  now  all 
the  small  pigs  have  it.  They  seem  to  get 
weak  in  the  hind  parts  at  start.  H.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

We  suspect  that  cholera  is  the  disease 
present  and  you  should  at  once  have  a 
qualified  veterinarian  make  the  necessary 
examination  and  vaccinate  the  remaining 
animals,  if  not  too  late.  Meanwhile  move 
them  into  clover  or  new  grass  pasture 
and  feed  on  milk  slop,  to  which  add  lime- 
water  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  per  pint. 


St.  John’s-wort  Poisoning 

There  is  much  St.  John's-wort  in  the 
hay  this  year,  and  two  of  our  horses  have 
white  skin  at  the  head.  Do  you  know  of 
a  remedy  to  keep  them  from  getting  sore, 
if  they  brush  against  the  weeds?  B.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

St.  John’s-wort  in  hay  may  not  cause 
irritation,  but  we  have  no  data  as  to  that, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  live  weed 
in  pastures  causes  soreness  of  white  skin 
in  animals.  Keeping  the  white  skin  of 
the  muzzle  well  covered  with  sweet  oil 
or  vaseline  may  tend  to  protect  it  against 
the  irritation.  A  lotion  composed  of  four 
ounces  of  Goulard’s  extract  and  one  ounce 
of  glycerine  with  soft  water  to  make  one 
pint,  is  effective  as  a  remedy  when  irri¬ 
tation  has  occurred.  Apply  it  two  or 
three  times  daliy. 


White  Scours  in  Calves 

Frequent  inquiries  are  made  for  a  cure 
of  the  above.  One  of  my  neighbors  says 
no  need  to  lose  a  calf  by  scours ;  after  the 
calf  has  filled  its  stomach  with  milk  give 
it  a  dose  of  vinegar.  This  causes  the  milk 
to  form  a  curd  in  the  stomach,  which 
takes  place  in  all  healthy  calves,  and  re¬ 
mains  there  until  it  passes  oil  naturally 
instead  of  going  through  the  bowels  as  a 
purge.  M.  W. 

Maine. 

Vinegar  will  not  cure  true  white  scours 
(“calf  cholera”  or  dysentery).  Rennet  is 
superior  to  vinegar  for  the  purpose  sug¬ 
gested,  and  often  is  helpfully  employed  in 
ordinary  scours  of  milk-fed  calves,  but  it 
will  not  save  the  new-born  calf.  Pre¬ 
ventive  treatment  with  serum  or  a  bac¬ 
teria  is  the  only  effective  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  disease. 

Lack  of  Appetite 

Will  you  please  advise  me  of  something 
to  give  my  horse  an  appetite?  I  bought 
him  two  weeks  ago ;  he  is  getting  over 
the  distemper,  and  I  had  a  veterinarian, 
hut  the  medicine  does  not  seem  to  help 
him.  I  only  work  him  about  two  or  three 
hours  and  turn  him  out  to  pasture.  Tie  is 
about  11  or  1”  years  old,  and  has  a  slight 
cough,  which  the  veterinarian  said  was 
due  to  the  distemper.  A.  E. 

Massachusetts. 

Have  the  teeth  attended  to  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian,  then  three  times  daily  give  the 
horse  20  drops  of  fluid  extract  of  mix 
vomica  and  00  drops  (1  dram)  of  fluid 
extract  of  gentian  root  in  a  little  water. 


Cuba,  in  February ,  gone  ashore  at  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad,  in  March  and 
stopped  at  Brest,  France,  in  April  to 
bring  the  President  home.  In  May  the 
Arizona  swung  at  her  anchor  in  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Smyrna,  Turkey.  In  June  she 
rested  under  the  shadow  of  Gibraltar 
and  in  July  she  was  back  in  New  York 

harbor. 

Her  crew  boasts  that  no  millionaire 
tourist  ever  globe-trotted  like  this.  There 
was  one  period  of  four  weeks  in  which 
the  crew  saw  the  coasts  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa. 


An  enlistment  in  the  navy 

gives  you  a  chance  at  the  education  of 
travel.  Your  mind  is  quickened  by  contact 
with  new  people,  new  places,  new  ways  of 
doing  things. 

Pay  begins  the  day  you  join.  On  board 
ship  a  man  is  always  learning.  There  is 
work  to  be  done  and  he  is  taught  to  do  it 
well.  Trade  schools  develop  skill,  industry 
and  business  ability.  Work  and  play  are 
planned  by  experts.  Thirty  days  furlough 
each  year  with  full  pay.  The  food  is  fine.  A 
full  outfit  of  clothing  is  provided  free.  Pro¬ 
motion  is  unlimited  for  men  of  brains.  You 
can  enlist  for  two  years  and  come  out 
broader,  stronger,  abler.  “The  Navy  made 
a  man  of  me”  is  an  expression  often  heard. 


Apply  at  any  recruiting  station  if 
you  are  over  17.  There  you  will  get 
full  information.  If  you  can’t  find 
the  recruiting  station,  ask  your 
Postmaster.  He  knows. 
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T  a 

T  TERE  she  comes,  homeward 
I  r/%1  «  *3  J.  bound,  with  “a  bone  in  her 

y  UU  JLlXlU.  JUFCeiL  teeth,”  and  a  record  for  looking 
L  into  many  strange  ports  in  six 

short  months. 

If  you  had  been  one  of  her  proud 
sailors  you  would  have  left  New  York 
City  in  January ,  been  at  Guantanamo, 


COME  TO 

NEW JERSEY 

■the  CARDEN  STATeI 


Trustworthy  information  oiven  by 

LAND  REGISTRY, 

DEPARTMEHT  OF  CONSERVATION  l  DEVELOPMENT) 

State  House,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


Send  for  This  Free  Book 

FARMS  for  SALE 


fifty  productive, 


Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
profitable  farms  in  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  STATE 
are  described  fully  in  this  big  free  book 
of  2S0  pages  published  by  the  Vermont 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Right  at  the  door  of  the 
great  city  markets,  Ver¬ 
mont  farms  hold  big 
opportunities  for  industri¬ 
ous  farmers.  Vermont's 
average  yield  per  acre  for 
nine  staple  crops  is  nearly 
two  and  one-half  times  the 
average  return  for  the 
same  crops  in  the  U.  S. 
Area  and  population  considered, 
V ermont  is  the  first  dairy  state  in 
the  Union.  Write  today  for  this 
book  listing  and  describing  farms 
from  §400  to  $45,000. 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Room  £  Montpelier,  Vt. 


Slate  Surface 
^Rubber  Roofing 
Remnants 


weight— Slate  sup.  "" 
faced.— while  they  last 

only 


PER 

ROLL 


Each  roll  103  sq.  ft.  weighs  85  lbs.  complete  with 
all  fixtures,  just  like  first  grade  roofing.  Selling 
at  $3.25  per  roll. 

Only  difference  from  first  grade  is  slight  imper¬ 
fections  in  surfacing.  Two  to  three  pieces  to 
the  roll  instead  of  one. 

Order  now  before  our  stock  Is  exhausted. 
Manufacturers  OuUet  Dept. 

BUFFALO  HOUSEWRECKIAC  &  SALVAGE  CO. 
024  Walden  Avenue,  Buffalo.  N.  V. 


sers  mention 
jnd  you'll  get 
i  re  deal.  ”  See  I 
•-  :  t  1 


When  you  write  advertisers 
'The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Farm  Water  Problems 


Piping  Water  Into  Kitchen 

I  have  a  well  15  feet  from  the  house; 
would  like  to  pipe  water  in  kitchen,  would 
be  about  eight  feet  of  piping.  The  well 
is  15  or  l(i  feet  under  ground,  eight:  feet 
in  cellar  and  up  through  the  floor.  There 
would  be  two  elbows.  Could  it  be  done  so 
as  to  work  all  right?  If  so.  what  size 
pipe  would  be  best,  also  what  kind  of 
pump  would  I  need?  F.  H.  c. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 

As  I  understand  the  case,  the  constant 
level  of  the  water  in  the  well  is  about 
eight  feet  below  the  ground  surface  in 
your  cellar  bottom,  making  the  total 
vertical  lift  between  the  bucket  of  the 
pump,  if  a  cistern  type  of  pump  is  used, 
and  the  water  surface,  about  IS  feet, 
while  between  the  well  and  the  cellar 
there  will  be  a  horizontal  run  of  about 
1G  feet. 

If  this  is  right  an  ordinary  cistern  pipe 
of  good  strong  construction  will  deliver 
water  at  the  sink  level,  but  if  water  is 
desired  upstairs  a  force  pump  should  be 
used — one  of  the  kitchen  type.  If  a  care¬ 
ful  measurement  shows  the  vertical  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  water  surface  in  the  well 
to  the  sink  level  to  be  much  in  excess  of 
the  distance  mentioned  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  to  use  a  well  pump  with  a  long 
set  length,  placing  the  cylinder  at  the 
level  of  the  cellar  floor,  or  just  above  the 
elbow  where  the  horizontal  pipe  enters. 
This  would  reduce  the  suction  lift  con¬ 
siderably  and  help  in  getting  water. 

If  a  cistern  pump  is  used,  the  pipe  will 
be  kept  full  of  water  and  the  lower  valve 
of  the  pump  relieved  somewhat  by  the 
use  of  a  check  valve  at  the  foot  of  the 
pipe  in  the  well.  However,  if  the  pump 
or  pipe  is  subject  to  freezing  the  foot 
valve  should  not  be  used,  but  instead  the 
pipe  given  a  grade  back  to  the  well,  so 
that  entire  pump  and  line  may  be  drained 
by  raising  the  pump  handle  to  the  highest 
position  and  tripping  both  of  the  valves. 

The  elbows  mentioned  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  seriously  where  the  flow  of  water  is 
so  slow,  their  effect  being  more  noticeable 
in  a  line  where  the  water  flows  with  a 


higher  velocity.  The  proper  size  pipe  to 
use  will  be  indicated  by  the  size  of  the 
connection  on  the  pump.  Your  installa¬ 
tion  will  not  be  complete  without  a  sink 
connected  with  a  drain.  Aside  from  the 
water  used  for  drinking  purposes,  every 
pailful  carried  in  has  to  be  carried  out 
again,  so  that  providing  an  inside  pump 
only  makes  half  the  saving  in  labor  that 
is  possible ;  a  drain  is  needed  to  carry  the 
waste  water  away.  r.  ii.  s. 


Pumping  from  Driven  Well 

I  have  a  driven  well  in  cellar  about  15 
ft.  below  bottom,  with  pump  in  kitchen. 
Is  it  practical  to  put  a  centrifugal  pump 
in  cellar  to  pump  in  tank  above  kitchen 
by  placing  a  check  valve  below  kitchen 
pump  and  one  above  centrifugal  pump? 

Strykersville,  N.  Y.  e.  s.  k. 

It  is  probable  that  a  rotary  pump  is 
meant  instead  of  a  certifugal,  and  this,  as 
well  as  the  centrifugal,  would  not  be  adapt¬ 
ed  to  this  use.  The  supply  of  water  from 
a  driven  well  is  usually  limited,  while  a 
rotary  pump  has  a  large  capacity.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  rotary  pump  is  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  pumping  of  such  liquids  as  oils, 
where  rust  does  not  affect  it,  and  where 
the  cams  and  inside  of  the  casing  are 
kept  lubricated.  The  cams  arc  ground 
into  the  casing,  and  rust  or  wear  soon 
destroys  their  lit  if  the  conditions  under 
which  the  pump  is  used  permit  either. 

A  small  reciprocating  pump  will  give 
you  the  best  satisfaction,  and  if  wished, 
a  kitchen  force  pump  with  a  three-way 
cock  can  be  placed  where  your  pump  now 
is  in  the  kitchen,  which  on  different  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  valve  will  permit  pumping 
from  the  well  into  the  kitchen  sink,  per¬ 
mit  pumping  from  the  well  to  the  attic 
tank,  or  permit  water  from  the  attic  tank 
to  discharge  by  gravity  from  the  spout  of 
the  pump. 

If  a  power  outfit  was  desired,  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  pump  advertisers  in 
the  reliable  farm  papers  will  help  you  in 
getting  an  outfit  suited  to  your  needs. 

R.  II.  S. 


Loosening  Rusty  Valve 

I  have  a  valve  in  my  water  works ; 
throuo-h  neglect  it  was  only  used  during 
the  Summer  and  not  turned  at  times.  It 
has  become  set  so  I  cannot  turn  it.  Can 
you  tell  me  of  any  way  of  getting  it  in 
working  order  without  digging  it  up?  It 
is  in  an  almost  inaccessible  place. 

Sabula,  Iowa.  b.  d. 

As  I  understand  the  situation  the  valve 
is  situated  underground  and  turned  by  a 
handle  or  rod  extending  up  through  a  box. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  turning  the  valve  is 
"  >bably  the  fact  that  this  rod  is  so  lim¬ 
ber  that  it  gives  or  twists  before  force 
enough  can  be  exerted  to  start  the  valve. 
Hi?  down  and  get  hold  of  the  rod  with 
a  pipe  wrench  as  near  the  valve  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  carefully  exert  as  much  strength 
on  it  as  you  think  the  valve  will  stand. 
While  doing  this  tap  on  the  rod  with  a 
hammer ;  this  tapping  will  sometimes 
start  a  valve  or  nut  that  cannot  be  stirred 
otherwise.  Work  patiently  and  avoid 
pulling  or  striking  hard  enough  to  break 
the  valve. 

If  the  valve  can  be  reached  with  kero¬ 
sene  keep  it  soaked  for  two  or  three  days 
before  attempting  to  turn  it,  or  if  heat  can 
be  applied  to  it  in  any  way  this  will  be 
an  aid  in  loosening  it.  If  badly  corroded 
it  is  doubtful  if  you  can  start  it  without 
taking  it  out,  but1  careful  trial  of  the 
above  may  do  the  trick.  K.  s.  H. 


Wood  Water  Piping 

Is  wood  piping  desirable  for  carrying 
water  from  spring  to  house,  a  distance  of 
about  1.400  ft.,  with  a  fair  amount  of 
fall ?  In  one  place  it  will  come  over  a 
steep  bank  and  under  road.  Could  one 
make  the  necessary  short  bends,  and  lmw 
deep  should  it  be  laid?  Would  you  let 
the  wood  come  into  the  cellar  of  the 
house,  and  plumb  on  to  it  from  there? 

Triangle,  N.  Y.  a.  k.  l. 

Bends  of  almost  any  degree  can  bo  ob¬ 
tained  for  use  with  wood  piping,  such 
as  1 --V-x  degree  bends,  45  degree  and 
so  on.  so  there  would  probably  lx*  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  passing  over  the  bank  which  you 
describe.  I  Til  ess  you  have  a  considerable 
fall  it  would  probably  be  best  to  use 
either  the  1  Vj -inch  or  1  ',4 -inch  size  of 
pipe,  which  come  at  the  same  price,  about 
12c  per  ft.  The  one-inch  size,  which  sells 
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for  around  nine  cents  per  foot,  might 
possibly  be  too  small  to  furnish  a  suf¬ 
ficient  water  supply  in  so  long  a  line  un¬ 
less  the  head  were  considerable.  The 
various  bends  and  fittings  required  will 
cost  approximately  $1.50  each. 

Whether  or  not  the  wood  pipe  extended 
through  the  cellar  wall  would  probably 
make  very  little  difference,  the  method 
could  be  used  that  would  be  the  most 
convenient.  If  the  water  is  allowed  to 
flow  constantly,  so  that  it  does  not  stand 
in  the  pipe,  a  depth  of  around  2y,  ft. 
would,  no  doubt  prove  satisfactory. “  but 
if  the  water  is  to  be  shut  off  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  line  so  that  it  does  not  stand  in 
the  pipe,  the  line  should  be  laid  below 
frost. 

Wood  pipe  is  being  highly  recommended 
by  experiment  stations  and  satisfied  users. 
IN  ith  the  present  high  prices  of  galvanized 
pipe  there  is  quite  a  saving  in  first  cost, 
where  conditions  are  satisfactory  for  its 
use.  This  style  of  piping  has  been  in  use 
for  a  long  time,  and  cases  are  on  record 
where  it  has  been  down  for  50  years.  To 
secure  this  extended  term  of  service  it 
must  be  kept  full  of  water,  so  as  to  re¬ 
main  saturated.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  wood  wet  to  the  point  of  saturation, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  will  not  decay. 
Another  feature  peculiar  to  wood  pipe  is 
the  fact  that  the  longer  it  is  down  the 
greater  quantity  of  water  it,  will  carry. 
The  inside  becomes  very  smooth  and  offers 
little  resistance  to  flow.  u.  n.  s. 

The  flying  men  were  boasting  a  little 
about  the  risks  they  had  run  and  the  falls 
they  survived,  and  the  meek  infantrymen 
listened  and  gasped.  One  of  the  latter, 
however,  was  not  quite  so  meek  as  he 
seemed.  “You’re  not  telling  us  anything 
so  wonderful,”  he  chirped  in.  “Why,  f 
know  a  chap  who  never  was  in  tin*  army 
even,  and  yet  he  dropped  70  feet  into  a 
vat.  of  scalding  water  and  wasn’t  a  bit  the 
worse.  In  fact,  went  straight  on  with 
bis  job.”  “Now  then  !”  said  the  flying 
men.  “It’s  true.”  said  the  infantryman. 
“They  were  pigs’  feet,  you  know !” — 
Melbourne  Leader. 


“ITe  is  an  exceedingly  conscientious 
man,  isn’t  he?”  “Yes,  indeed;  he  won’t 
even  have  any  music  in  his  house  which  is 
not  played  on  an  upright  piano.” — San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 


Greater  EngineAfelue 


OVER  250,000  farmers  bought  the  “Z”  engine.  5  They 
know  it  is  powerful,  dependable,  and  practically  fool- 
proof — truly  a  great  engine,  ^jf  But  now  v?e  announce  the 
one  addition  which  could  possibly  improve  the  “Z”  perform¬ 
ance — Bosch  high  tension,  oscillating  magneto  ignition.  SSo 
let  the  “Z”  dealer  near  you  show  $ou  in  detail  this  greater 
engine  ’Oalue.  5  Over  200  Bosch  Service  Stations  combine 
with  “Z”  dealers  to  give  ever$  farmer  buyer  a  remarkably 
complete  engine  service.  5  Prices — V/2  H.  P.  $75.00  — 
3  H.  P.  $125.00—6  H.  P.  $200.00— All  F.O.B.  Factory. 


HUMMER  GRINDER 


Don’t  Blame'Ybur 
Ensilage  Cutter 

— if  your  silage  does  not 
pack  properly.  The  best 
machine  in  the  world  will 
cut  unevenly  and  tear  the 
corn  if  the  knives  are  dull. 

Dull  ensilage  knives  waste  time  and 
power.  They  slow  up  your  work.  They 
tear  when  they  should  cut  the  corn. 

Sharpen  your  ensilage  knives  with  a 


and  see  what  better  silage  you  get. 
The  “Hummer”  sharpens  mowing 
machine  sickles,  harrow  discs,  plow 
points,  cultivator  blades,  axes  and  all 
other  cutting  tools.  Every  grinding 
job  is  an  easy,  one-man  job  with  a  “Hummer.”  Pedal  it  like  a  bicycle.  No 
pressure  required — no  water  necessary.  The  “Hummer”  sharpens  without 
drawing  the  temper. 


The  “Hummer”  Grinder  is  built  like  a 
cream-separator.  It  has  ball  bearings, 
worm  gear  drive  and  is  made  of  metal 
throughout.  The  head  swivels,  so  the 
most  awkward  tool  can  be  sharpened 
easily.  It  will  do  in  a  few  minutes  a  job 
that  would  take  hours  on  a  grindstone. 


SEND  10c  FOR 
DIMO-GRIT  POCKET  HONE 

Luther  DIMO-GRIT  wheels  are  made 
of  a  remarkable  abrasive  substance 
that  is  made  in  great  electric  furnaces. 
Send  10c  in  stamps  for  a  DIMO-GRIT 
pocket  hone  and  see  for  yourself  how 
quickly  it  puts  a  keen  edge  on  your 
jack-knife. 


LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO. 

The  Largest  Makers  of  Farm  Repair  Tools  in  the  World 

Dept.  106  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Prime  sweet  potatoes,  .$1.50  to  $1.75 
bu.;  seconds,  $1.12^  per  bu.  Peppers, 
diffeiont  qualities,  $2  to  $3.25  per  bbl.; 
cherry  peppers,  $2  to  $2.50  per  bu.  Cra  '- 
berry  beans,  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  bu.  To¬ 
matoes,  $1.75  to  $2.50  for  24-qt.  crates. 
The  beginning  of  October  tomatoes  sold 
as  low  as  75c.  Kieffer  peai'S,  $L  to 
$1.75  per  bu.  These  are  prices  received 
in  shipping  to  New  York  markets.  The 
farmers  sell  peppers  for  cash  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  agents  of  different  associations. 
They  get  from  $1.50  to  $.3  per  bbl.,  and 
$1.75  per  bu.  for  cherry  peppers.  We  sell 
Kieffer  pears  here  at  the  station  for  3c 
per  lb.,  cash.  The  sweet  potato  crop 
this  year  seems  to  be  light,  and  the  late 
round  potatoes  seem  to  have  a  touch  of 
the  blight.  We  farmers  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  if  we  could  get  our  money  for  all  the 
produce  we  shipped,  but  often  we  meet 
crooks  who  get  our  goods  and  won’t  pay 
us.  Our  association  lost  $385  on  a  car¬ 
load  of  peppers.  But  we  still  have  hopes, 
as  we  put  it  in  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  hands  to 
try  to  collect  for  us.  C.  L.M. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 

I  depend  on  selling  nothing  but  milk 
and  eggs ;  everything  else  we  raise  is 
consumed  or  given  to  our  friends.  I  am 
selling  milk  at  League  prices,  with  15c 
added  for  having  our  barns  score  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Grade  A  milk.  Eggs 
are  bringing  us  65c  per  doz,  cash.  Good 
veal  calves,  21c  per  lb.,  alive.  Potatoes 
are  very  poor ;  apples  very  good ;  corn 
about  half  a  crop ;  wheat  fair,  but  a  large 
amount  is  damaged ;  rye  the  same ;  oats, 
a  good  yield,  but  very  little  grain  was 
actually  gathered.  All  garden  and  truck 
produce  was  quite  good  except  Lima 
beans,  which  were  a  failure.  J.  L.  s. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. 

Potato  crop  was  very  light,  also  the 
canhouse  tomato  crop ;  in  some  cases  fields 
were  torn  up  a*ad  sown  to  grass.  In  this 
immediate  neighborhood  the  general  farm 
crops  are  potatoes,  corn,  tomatoes,  early, 
and  canhouse.  peppers;  very  little  wheat 
raised  and  what  there  was  nearly  all  lost 
with  the  wet  spell.  There  are  quite  a  lot 
of  Red-skin,  Pink-eye,  and  Cobbler  po¬ 
tatoes  raised  late  for  seed.  The^early 
potatoes  brought  from  $3  to  $3.75  per 
cwt.  early,  and  are  selling  for  about  $1 
per  %  basket  now  in  Philadelphia.  Pep- 
pers,  30  (o  50c  per  basket ;  canhouse  to¬ 
matoes,  90c  to  $1  per  basket,  at  shipping 
point.  Kieffer  pears  same  price.  The 
farm  conditions  are  very  much  unsettled ; 
seems  almost  impossible  to  satisfy  the 
help.  I  think  that  the  eight-hour  day  is 
going  to  put  us  farmers  out  of  business, 
and  drive  the  help  away  from  the  farm. 
Farmers  hardly  know  how  to  make  their 
plans  for  another  year  on  account  of 
help,  strikes  and  boycotts.  Lots  of  us  got 
caught  in  asparagus  time,  last  of  June, 
with  that  strike  of  truck  drivers  in  New 
York.  If  you  noticed  our  public  press 
made  very  little  mention  of  that.  A.  M. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Potatoes  now  wholesale  at  90c  to  $1.60 
for  small  to  fancy,  with  sweets  $3.75  to  $4 
per  bbl.  Apples  are  firm  at  $2  to  $3  per 
bu.  for  A  grade,  and  $1.25  _to  $1.50  for 
common,  with  crabs  $4  to  $5,  all  per  bu. 
Pears  are  steady  at  $2.50  to  $4.25  per  bu. 
Peaches,  no  fancy  offering,  $3  to  $3.75  per 
bu.  Prunes,  easy,  at  40  to  55c  for  7-lb. 
basket.  Quinces,  weak,  at  $1.25  to  $2 
per  bu.  Plums,  50  to  60c  for  State  dam¬ 
sons  per  4-qt.  basket.  Fancy  and  South¬ 
ern  fruits  are  active  at  $1.20  to  $1.30  per 
20-lb.  basket  for  black  grapes ;  $1.50  to  $2 
per  basket  for  California  Malagas;  cran¬ 
berries,  $7.50  to  $8.75  per  bbl. ;  can¬ 
taloupes,  50  to  60c  per  12-qt.  basket,  $1.75 
to  $2  for  honeydews  per  crate;  oranges, 
$5.50  to  $7 ;  lemons,  $8.50  to  $9.50 ; 
grapefruit,  $4.50  to  $6,  all  per  box; 
bananas,  $4  to  $7  per  bunch. 

Vegetables  are  mostly  weak  from  heavy 
receipts ;  cabbage,  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  100 
lbs. ;  Lima  beans.  35  to  40c  per  qt. ;  snap 
beans,  75c  to  $1.75 ;  cucumbers,  $1  to  $2 ; 
eggplant,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  tomatoes,  40  to 
50c;  spinach,  30  to  40c;  parsnips,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  yellow  turnips,  90c  to  $1;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  50  to  60c ;  Winter  squash, 
00  to  75c;  white  turnips,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
beets,  50c  to  $1.25;  carrots.  75c  to  $1.25, 
all  ner  bu. ;  celery,  25  to  90c  per  bunch; 
green  corn,  10  to  20c  per  doz.  ears;  en¬ 
dive,  60  to  70c;  lettuce,  50c  to  $1.50.  both 
per  doz.  heads ;  peppers,  $1  to  $1.25  per 
hamper ;  radishes,  20  to  30c  per  doz. 
bunches;  dry  onions,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  dry 
beans,  $4.75  to  $7.25  per  bu. 

Butter  is  higher,  62  to  67c  for  cream¬ 
ery,  57  to  62c  for  dairy.  49  to  58c  for 
crocks,  45  to  47c  for  common,  with  29  to 
38c  for  oleomargarine ;  cheese  is  quiet  at 
32  to  34c  for  best  domestic  sorts ;  eggs  are 
higher  at  68  to  75c  for  hennery,  58  to  64c 
for  candled,  51  to  52c  for  storage. 

Poultry  is  steady  with  good  demand,  at 
49  to  52c  for  frozen  turkeys,  33  to  38c  for 
fowls,  heavy  to  light ;  34  to  40c  for  chick¬ 
ens  and  broilers ;  46  to  57c  for  roosters ; 
38  to  40c  for  ducks,  25  to  27c  for  live 
geese;  live  poultry  usually  about  3c  less 
than  dressed. 

Maple  products  are  quoted  at  17  to  24c 
for  sugar  and  $1.75  to  $2  for  syrup ; 
honey  is  30  to  34c,  medium  to  white  ex¬ 
tracted.  Hay  is  quoted  at  $22  to  $27  for 
grades  of  Timothy  on  track,  baled. 

J.  w.  c. 


Gentlemen: — We  are 
heating  our  house  of 
eleven  rooms  with  one 
of  your  No.  240  One 
Pipe  Furnaces.  Every 
room  is  comfortable  and 
we  use  much  less  coal 
than  we  ever  did  before. 
— George  B.  Otto,  Boil¬ 
ing  Springs,  Pa.,  March 
11,  1919. 


’/  want  a  one-pipe  furnace  that 
gives  healthful  heat?  said  Andes 

'VT  OT  only  do  I  want  a  one  pipe  furnace  that  saves  fuel 
money  and  gives  comfortable  heat;  not  only  do  I  want 
a  one  pipe  furnace  that  I  can  feel  proud  to  put  the  name 
“Andes”  on  and  that  I  can  guarantee — 

— but  I  also  want  a  one  pipe  furnace  that  gives  healthful 
heat — heat  that  will  supply  the  right  amount  of  moisture 
necessary  for  the  best  health.  I  want  provision  for  extra 
large  waterpans. 

I  want  all  these  things,  said  Andes.  And  Andes  got  them. 


Gentlemen:  —  We  are 
pleased  to  express  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  your  One  Pipe 
Andes  Furnace.  We  are  us¬ 
ing  at  least  one-fourth  less 
coal. — Jennie  A.  Walbridge, 
Malone,  N.  Y.,  March  27, 
1919. 


ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

'Better  Heating JbrLess  Money 


And  because  Andes  insisted  on  perfection  in  all  the  points 
that  make  a  furnace  a  furnace,  thousands  of  homes  today 
are  enjoying  the  money-saving,  the  heat-comfort  and  the 
heat-healthfulness  of  the  Andes  System  One  Pipe  Furnace. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  Andes  to  cut  down  fuel 
bills  one-third  to  one-half.  An  Andes  One  Pipe  will  heat 
more  rooms  than  a  stove  and  use  less  fuel.  And  of  course 
it  gives  healthful  heat. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

For  the  special  information  of  those  interested  in  money-saving, 
healthful  heat,  we  have,  prepared  a  booklet,  “Better  Heating  for  Less 
Money.”  This  book  will  be  sent  free  upon  receipt  of 
the  coupon  properly  filled  out.  If  you  are  one  of  the 
many  thousands  of  people  to  whom 


u.umouhuo  numii  money-saving, 

healthful  heat  is  a  vital,  every-day  problem,  you  should 

at  once  write  for  this  book.  _ 

It’s  free.  Write  N-O-W  be- 
fore  you 

DEFER,  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK 

Famous  A  tides  Staves  and  Ranges 


Atms 


Catalog 

FREE 


All-Steel 
Triple  Power 


With  or 
Without 
Wheels 


.  Clear  land 
slick,  cican 
and  fast  at  low 

C09t.  B  i  g  money 

clearmglami  forothers. 
•  The  Hercules  big  Free 
J  Book  contains  boiled 
'down  experience  of  25 
J  years  of  land  clearing. 
,  Turn  low  cost  stump  land 
into  high  priced  crop  land. 

Hercules  Portable 

r  Solid  steel  bed  plate,  broad 
steel  wheels.  The  marvel  of  the 
,  «jro.  Got  our  special  low  Introduc¬ 
tory  offer.  80  days'  free  trial— 8  year 
,  guarantee.  Write  today  for  book  of 
photo  graphs  and  letters  from  owners. 

Hercules  Mf,?.  Company 
130  27th  St.,  Centerville,  la. 


67  Bushels  in 
66  Minutes 


THAT  beats  any  “husking-bee” 
we’ve  heard  of.  Red  ears  and 
all  husked  clean  and  quick. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  telling  all 
about  this  and  other  labor  saving 
farm  machinery. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  75 

CHICOPEE  FALLS  -  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ; 


Beat  the  Fuel  Shortage 


Dcn’tdepend  on  coal 
¥  £*%  these  days.  Installs 

Hertiler  &  Zook  C1U/ 
Portable  Wood  oAlI 

and  be  sore  of  your  fuel 
supply.  Easy  to  operate. 
Our  No.  1  is  the  cheapest  and 
heat  saw  made  to  which  a  ripping 
jtable  can  be  attached.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  1  year.  Money  refunded 
DNo.  S  it  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 
HERTZLER  *  ZOOK  CO..  Box  3  ,  B.ll.ville,  Pa. 


MINERAL1 


those 


ov«r 


HEAVER 

^COMPOUND 


I  ^  HEAVES 


Booklet 

Free  nUHBUiMBBHnB 

13  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
hack.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
■MESii  HEEIE  REMEDY  GO.  401  Fourth  E.s.  FIHshurg.  Eft 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — Bu  Mr t. 

H.  R.  Elv . 51.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bu  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

Bu  M.  O.  IVrghl  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  aale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  SL.N.Y. 


W  F*  W  III  PA  Y  Y  I  T  B  you  will  use  it  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
▼  V  L-*  VV  ILL  1  I  I  v-r  L-l  New-Yorker.  This  \s  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “M,"  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  16,  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  covers  the  qualities  on  hand  at 
the  time.  The  best  grade  of  most  fruits 
and  vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on 
sale  one  week  may  be  much  better  or 
poorer  than  next  week’s  offerings,  so  that 
a  lower  top  price  on  such  products  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  lower  general  mar¬ 
ket.  This  does  not.  apply  to  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs,  which  are  more  thoroughly 
standardized. 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  October.  $3.11  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3.  Retail  prices  for  bot¬ 
tled  milk  are  :  Grade  A,  ISc ;  Grade  B, 
16c. 

RUTTER. 

All  g.rades  but  city  made  .and  packing 
stock  are  two  to  three  cents  higher.  Prices 
on  top  qualities  have  now  got  so  high 
that  buyers  are  trying  where  they  can 
to  piece  out  their  needs  with  passable 
lower  grades. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  67  @  68 

Good  to  Choice  .  60  @  66 

Lower  Grades .  ;  50  @  55 

City  made . . . “  45  ft*  49 

Dairy,  best  .  65  @  66 

Common  to  good  .  50  @  56 

Packing  Stock .  43  tt  47 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  .71  ft  0U4 

Good  to  choice .  29  @  3ubj 

Skims,  best.  . .  21  @  22 

Fair  to  good .  14  @  16 


EGGS. 

The  strike  of  expressmen  has  shut  out 
receipts  of  nearby  stock.  A  few  have 
come  by  parcel  post.  Practically  all  of 
the  business  done  is  in  freight  shipments 
of  gathered  stock. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy .  88  @  90 

Medium  to  good  .  75  @  85 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  78  @  80 

Common  to  good .  60  ft*  70 

Gathered,  best,  white .  80  @  85 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  63  ft*  68 

Lower  grades .  [45  ft*  55 

Storage . 46  @  53 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 10  00  @17  00 

Bulls  .  6  00  ft*  8  00 

Cows .  4  00  ft*  8  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 22  00  @23  00 

Culls . 10  00  @15  00 

Hogs . 14  50  @15  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  5  00  ft*  8  00 

Lambs  . 14  00  @15  00 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Supplies  scarce  because  of  the  harbor 
strike.  Chickens.  26  to  28c :  fowls,  30 
to  34c ;  roosters.  19c ;  turkeys,  25  to  30c ; 
ducks,  32  to  35c ;  geese,  22  to  25c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  lb . 

i.nlciiens  choice  lb 
Fair  to  Good  ... 

Broilers,  lb . 

Fowls . 

Roosters . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  doz . 


35 

@ 

45 

42 

@ 

43 

34 

@ 

40 

42 

@ 

48 

33 

@ 

38 

21 

@ 

22 

37 

@ 

38 

2  00 

@8  50 

BEANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . . 

Medium  . 

Bed  Kidney . 

W  hite  Kidney  , . 

Vellow  Eye . 

Lima.  California _ 


10  50 
7  00 
7  00 
1(1  50 
12  25 
7  00 
14  00 


@11  50 
@  800 
@  8  00 
@13  75 
@12  50 
@  7  25 
@14  50 


FRUITS. 

Conditions  are  again  approaching  nor¬ 
mal.  Apples  are  higher.  Pears  remain 
about  the  same.  Grapes  in  light  supply. 


Apples.  Wealthy,  bbl .  4  00  @  8  60 

Fall  Pippins .  5  00  @  6  50 

Twenty  Ounce .  4  00  @  7  00 

Oldenburg .  3  U0  @  7  00 

Wolf  River .  5  00  @  6  50 

Greening .  4  60  @8  00 

Gravenstein .  4  00  @  6  60 

McIntosh .  4  50  @10  00 

Jonathan .  4  00  @10  00 

Windfalls .  1  00  @  2  00 

Pears.  Anjou,  bbl .  6  00  @7  00 

Seckel,  bbl .  6  00  @12  00 

Sheldon,  bbl .  7  00  @10  00 

Kieffer.  bbl  .  2  75  @  5  00 

Clairgeau,  bbl, .  6  00  @  7  00 

Rose,  bbl .  8  00  @11  00 

Oranges,  box  .  6  00  @  8  50 

Lemons,  box  .  6  50  @  9  50 

Grape  Fruit .  4  50  @  8  50 

Pineapples,  36s  to  30s .  6  00  @  8  50 

Muskmelons,  bu .  2  00  @  3  25 

Cranberries,  bbl .  6  00  @  8  50 

Grapes,  8-bkt,  crate .  1  00  @  1  15 


VEGETARLES. 


The  strikes  around  the  harbor  have 
worked  havoc  with  vegetable  trade.  Po¬ 
tatoes  were  less  affected  than  most  other 
lines,  as  many  of  them  come  to  the  New 
York  Central  yards  and  do  not  have  to 
be  handled  by  boat. 


Potatoes— Long  Island,  bbl . . .  4  60  @  5  00 

Jersey,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  75  @  1  50 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  150  @2  50 

Cabbage— bbl .  1  25  @  1  75 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00  @  2  50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  2  00  @  4  00 

String  Keans  bu .  50  @  2  60 

8quash.  bbl, .  1  00  @  2  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  50  @  3  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  100  (a  2  00 

Okra,  bu .  1  50  ft*  2  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  50  @  3  50 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate . . .  1  50  @  2  50 

bu-bkt .  2  00  @3  50 

Hadlsbes,  100  bunches .  50  ®  1  50 

Sweet  Corn,  100  ears .  1  00  @  2  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs .  4  00  @  7  00 

Peppers,  bbl .  2  00  1.  3  50 


Romaine,  bu.  .  75  @150 

Mushrooms,  lb .  40  @150 


HAY  AND  STRAW, 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  33  00  @34  00 

No.  2 . 29  00  @3100 

No.  3  . 26  00  @28  00 

Shipping . 22  00  @25  00 

Clover. mixed . 24  00  @30  00 

Straw,  Rye .  .15  00  @16  00 


Philadelphia  Markets 


BUTTER. 

Fancy  stock  scarce  and  market  very 
strong.  Best  prints,  75  to  76c ;  tub 
creamery,  fancy,  70  to  71c;  good  to 
choice,  65  to  67o;  packing  stock,  46  to 
47c. 

EGGS. 

Bulk  of  supplies  are  averaging  medium 
grade  or  lower.  Best  nearby,  72  to  73e; 
gathered,  choice,  63  to  64c ;  lower  grades, 
54  to  60c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Demand  good  for  choice  fowls  and 
chickens.  Fowls,  28  to  34c ;  chickens,  25 
to  32c;  ducks,  27  to  30c;  pigeons,  pair, 
2S  to  40c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Receipts  moderate.  Fowls,  best,  38  to 
39c ;  common  to  good.  28  to  34c ;  roosters, 
23  to  24c;  broilers.  36  to  48c;  cofnmon  to 
good  30  to  35c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $4  to  $9.25. 

ERUITS. 

Apples,  bu.  bkt.,  $1  to  $2.25;  bbl.,  $2.50 
to  $8.50;  pears,  Bartlett,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$4;  Kieffer,  75c  to  $1.50;  grapes,  3-lb. 
bkt.,  22  to  24c;  cranberries,  bbl.,  $7.50 
to  $9. 

VEGETARLES. 

Potatoes,  %-bu.  bkt..  90c  to  $1.15;  100 
lbs.,  $2.50  to  $2.85 ;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl., 
$2.25  to  $3.50;  cabbage,  ton,  $25  to  $40; 
onions,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.25  to  $4. 


Egg-bound  Hens 

I  have  a  flock  of  hens  that  were  laying 
nicely  up  to  a  little  time  ago.  As  they 
are  molting,  I  did  not  think  it  abnormal. 
The  other  day  I  killed  five  hens,  and  three 
of  them  were  what  one  calls  “egg-bound.” 
I  found  hardened  egg  yolks  in  oviduct. 
Do  you  think  I  keep  them  too  fat.  They 
are  quite  heavy  for  White  Leghorns.  I 
feed  wheat  in  the  morning  and  corn  at 
night,  let  them  run  each  day  a  few  hours 
on  the  grass  and  have  a  mash  of  equal 
parts  bran,  middlings,  ground  corn,  im¬ 
part  beef  scrap  before  them.  IIow  much 
wheat  shall  I  give  to  about  25  hens  in 
deep  straw?  I  have  135  pullets  and  about 
100  old  hens.  I  examined  the  house  and 
found  no  mites,  but  a  few  large  white  lice 
on  the  hens.  Shall  1  apply  blue  ointment, 
or  is  there  a  better  treatment?  I  wonder 
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whether  the  mash  needs  some  gluten  or 
charcoal  or  more  meat.  m.  m. 

New  York. 

ueghorn  hens  that  are  laying  well  are 
not  apt  to  become  too  fat,  and  your 
method  of  feeding  and  care  should  not 
produce  that  condition,  though  your  mash 
would  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
ground  oats  or  gluten  feed,  or  both,  in  the 
same  proportions  as  the  other  feeds.  With 
corn  and  wheat  for  scratch  feed,  there  is 
some  excess  of  fattening  food  in  your 
ration.  No.  specific  amount  of  grain  can 
well  he  advised  for  the  hens  at  each  feed¬ 
ing.  as  the  amount  needed  will  vary  from 
time  to  time  according  to  the  fowls’  ap¬ 
petites.  The  best  general  rule  is  to  give 
the  flock  all  the  whole  grain  that  it  will 
readily  clean  up  without  waste  and  with¬ 
out  so  satisfying  the  fowls’  needs  that 
they  will  not  eat  about  an  equal  amount 
of  dry  mash  each  day.  They  may  be 
scrimped  a  little  in  the  morning  feed  if  it 
is  seen  that  they  are  not  patronizing  the 
dry  feed  hopper  freely  through  the  day, 
but  they  should  have  a  full  crop  at  night 
when  going  upon  their  perches.  A  little 
observation  at  feeding  time  will  show 
whether  the  hens  are  reasonably  hungry 
or  whether  they  have  had  so  much  grain 
thrown  to  them  that  they  don’t  care  when 
the  table  is  set  again. 

I  know  of  no  better  treatment  for  lire 
than  the  application  of  blue  ointment, 
and  there  is  a  sufficiently  large  proportion 
of  meat  in  your  dry  mash.  Charcoal  is 
a  "ood  addition  to  tho  ration,  and  green 
and  vegetable  food  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  M.  B.  D. 


Gapeworms 

At  what  age  is  it  safe  to  turn  the  chicks 
out  in  the  morning  before  the  ground  is 
dry,  so  that  they  will  not  pick  up  the 
gape  worm  ?  j.  L.  R, 

Maryland. 

Gapeworms  are  not  necessarily  picked 
up  from  the  ground,  or  at  any  particular 
period  of  the  day.  These  worms,  or  their 
eggs,  may  be  found  in  any  place  where 
fowls  run  and  are  more  likely  to  be  found 
where  the  fowls’  quarters  and  premises 
have  been  used  for  long  periods  of  time 
without  .much  attention  having  been  paid 
to  cleanliness.  They  are  not  found  every¬ 
where,  however,  and  in  many  localities 
the  disease  is  practically  unknown. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Wonder  why  women  are  so  perverse 
and  contrary.”  “You  must  remember 
that  she  was  made  out  of  one  of  the 
crookedest  parts  of  man.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 


jr£_/s.  ST/C  M/S//T  GUARANTEE — We  guarantee  Hanes  Underwear  abso¬ 

lutely — every  thread ,  stitchand  button.  We  guarantee  to  return 
your  money  or  give  you  a  new  garment  if  any  seam  breaks- 


Greatest  underwear  value 
in  America  at  the  price! 

You  can’t  get  greater  warmth  or  better  workmanship  or  more  comfort 
or  more  actual  wear  than  every  suit  of  Hanes  winter  weight  underwear 
for  Men  and  Boys  surely  will  supply ! 

Hanes  is  made  in  winter  weight  Union  Suits  and  Shirts  and  Drawers. 
Illustrated  here  is  the  staunchest,  most  comfortable,  wear-resisting  union 
suit  ever  sold  at  the  price. 

Hanes  Union  Suits  have  the  most  desirable  and  dependable  features — 
unbreakable  seams;  reinforced,  non-stretching  buttonholes  that  last 
the  life  of  the  garment;  tailored  collarette  that  cannot  gap;  shape 
holding  elastic  shoulders;  elastic  knit  wrists  and  ankles;  pearl  buttons 
sewed  on  to  stay.  And,  a  closed  crotch  that  stays  closed! 

Hanes  Shirts  and  Drawers  have  the  same  desirable  quality;  perfect  work¬ 
manship  and  features.  Drawers  have  the  durable,  snug-fitting  3-button 
sateen  waistband. 

Tinian  Quite  Rnvc  in  quality,  cozy  warmth  and  workmanship  are  unsur- 

d HIGH  dllllS  XU!  UUyo  passed  at  the  pricel  Reinforced  at  all  buttonhole  and 
strain  points.  In  fact  they  duplicate  Hanes  Union  Suits  for  men,  with  added  fleeci¬ 
ness.  Made  in  sizes  from  2  to  16  years.  Two  to  four  year  sizes  have  the  drop  seat. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  “  Hanes  ”  write  us  direct. 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

N,w  York  Office,  366  Breed.,,  S’TjZXt  IStTif 


A  weak  heart  in  the  wonderful  engine  called  our  body,  makes 
body,  and  so  a  spark  from  a  Magneto  can  make  or  mar  the  effici 
any  tractor  deriving  its  power  from  an  internal  combustion  engin 

The  spark  from  K-W  Magneto,  is  so  hot,  that  when  it  occurs  t 
cylinder  filled  with  carbureted  gas,  the  combustion  is  instant  an 
plete,  and  full  power  is  assured  from  every  drop  of  fuel  used, 
why  a  tractor  K-W  equipped,  will  show  far  greater  efficiency, 
and  economy,  over  the  same  tractor  using  other  ignition. 

The  K-W  Magneto  was  built  for 
tractors,  and  has  proven  its  worth 
in  tractor  service  covering  a  period 
of  nine  years — when  two  manufac¬ 
turers  adopted  it — until  tod; 
when  on  over  70  per  cent  of 
tractors  made,  the  K-W  is  stands 
equipment. 

Make  sure  the  tractor  you  buy 


<theIK-W)igwition  ct> 

2827  Cleveland. Ohio.  USA 

Chester  Ave. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
18-30  TRACTOR 
Equipped  with. 

j/u#\  High  Tension 
^MAGNETO 

Pulling  Four 
fourteen  inch  Plows 
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RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Buy  Your  Foundation  Stock 

R.  R.  Belgians,  Flemish  Giants, 
American  Blues,  English  &  Dutch 

Hares,  Pedigreed  and  Registered,  from 

FIRST  PRIZE  WINNERS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND 

58  Prize  Winners  in  1919 

Boston,  Mass.;  Muncle,  Ind.;  Grand  ltapids,  Mich.; 
Endicott,  N.  Y. ;  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Special  and  First  on  Best  Male, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8-13,  1919. 

Trenton  State  Fair,  N.  J.  Sept.  30-Oct.  3,  1919. 

Eleven  Entries,  10  Firsts  and  1  Second. 

Since  January  1st,  1919,  I  sold  over  One  Thousand 
Rabbits,  all  varieties,  for  Foundation  Stock  to  new 
Breeders  and  Fanciers. 

THIS  GIVES  YOU  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  START  RIGHT 
As  the  Offspring  of  Quality 

Is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  is  the  offspring  of  poor  Stock 

JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  .Judge  and  Registrar  of  the  N.B.&  F.  Ass.  of  A. 

428  Highland  Ave.,  Dept.  A,  MountVernon.N.Y. 
I  guarantee  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery 
anywhere  in  America  or  money  refunded 

RABBITS  For  Sale 

FLEMISH  GIANTS 

Exclusively 

Young  and  Matured 
Stock— Stamp  for  Price 
List,  Pedigrees  Furnished. 

RALPH  ROWE  ::  RAVENA,  N.  Y. 

The  Delaware  Valley  Rabbitry 

At  Inter-State  Fair,  Trenton,  Sept. -Oct.  we  won 
First  in  each  class  we  entered — Junior  Rufus  Reds, 
both  Bucks  ami  Does,  Junior  New  Zealands,  both 
Buck*  and  Does,  Two  Specials  for  Best  Display, 
and  only  Cup  awarded  in  show  for  Best  Junior  Bel¬ 
gian  Buck.  Theo.  S.  Moore,  Owner,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  BELGIAN  HARES 

from  pedigreed  Rufus  Red  bucks  and  steel  gray  does 
of  the  large  type,  8  mos.,  large  and  healthy  speci¬ 
mens,  82.25  apiece.  AboutlO  wks.,  81.50  a  pair. 
2  black  Belgiau  does,  about  18  mo*.,  $3  apiece. 

E.  BARTH  -  Manahawkin,  N.  J. 

Belgian  Hares  Flemish  Giant  Buck*,  ex- 

■  ** -  trn  fine,  large  healthy 

stock.  G  mos.  old,  $5  per  pair ;  SBfortrio.  Order  from 
this  adv.  or  enclose  stamp  for  further  information 

Mrs.  C.  R.  WATERMAN,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Worcester.  N  Y 

For  Sale-BLACK  SIBERIAN  BAREST 

only.  Apply  W.  J.  WHEBLE,  484  Princeton  Rd., Fitchburg,  lt»i«. 

ZEFS-ABBITS  For  Sale  WcoGio “*£ 

healthy;  6  to  8  mo.  old.  J.  MAXWELL,  Haworth.  N.  J. 

ires 

:  New  Zealand  Reds,  Flemish  Giants 
and  Guinea  pigs,  l’rice  list  and  circular  for  stamps. 

N.  SPOOR,  -  _  Kavena,  New  York 


MRorJnnori  Prir.no  Young  and  old.  Belgian  Hart 

neaucea  rnces  NewZealand  Reds, Flemish Gianl 


Sm  Rufus  Red  Belgian  Hares 

Doesumier8  mos. ,$6;  over,  $10.  Bucks,  $5 under 
81110s.;  over,  $6.  E.  J.  Stewart,  Stamford,  N.Y. 


L 


POULTRY 


S,  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

For  want  of  space  obliged  to  sell  100  May 
hatched  farm  ranged  winter  laying  stock 
also  a  few  cockerels.  These  birds  about 
ready  to  lay,  are  bred  for  egg  production,  size, 
vigor  and  quality  from  Barron  and  other  fam¬ 
ous  strains.  Price  casli  with  order  subject  prior 
sale.  Pullets  $3.00,  Cockerels  $5.00  each.  F.O.B. 
West  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

COLONIAL  FARM  WEST  LONG  BRANCH,  N.  J. 


Large  Toulouse  Geese  ^li,”»he^d.iscioe2?J 

Pnni nt  stock  Madison  Square  Garden  winners.  A 
few  large,  fine,  single  comb  Rtiode  Island  Red  cock¬ 
erels.  MAPLE  FARM,  Postolfice  Box  45,  Crosswicks.  N  J. 


Announcement-White  Chinese  Ganders 

advertisement  at  a  special  price  of  85  each:  no  fe- 

- - E.  HOWELL,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.Y. 


males  to  sell.  GEO.  E. 


Light  Brahmas  Exclusively  i#£Veiz5e°to 

J3.50  Each.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


cAf.  c«,i«  mammoth  bronze  t  r  u  k  f.  ys 

rOI  3alv  Arden  W.  Doig,  H.  D.  No.  1,  Walton,  N.  Y 


tiiiiiiiHiHiiiHiiiiimnmimHtiiimniimiititmiiiiuiutiHiiiimiiiiiiiiuiitiimniiiu 


1  Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


50  ANCONAS  Pullets  strain.  Cockerels,  *3 

each.  bkCTERBACII  FOULTItY  Vi Kl),  Hardeuvllle,  Maryland 

Colored  Muscovys  Jessie  Rkyso^ds^Fetersburg,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE— PULLETS— 26  April  hatched  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
combing  up  nicely,  *2  Each.  12 S.C.  Black  Minorcan,  Apr. 
hatched.  Extra  Fine,  $3  Each.  Check  must  accompany  or¬ 
der.  All  shipments  may  lie  returned  by  prepaid  Exp.  in 
case  they  would  not  meet  with  your  approval — on  receipt  of 
same  1  will  rcfmid  check.  Gao.  E.  Rhode,.  44  S.  4th  St.,  Lewiihurg,  Pi. 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  9,  1919. 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

1st  yr.  2d  yr.Wk.Tot’I 


For  Sale-Ten  Barred  Rock  Pullets  some  ready  to 

lay;  little  off  color.  *20.  Also4  Chester  White  Pigs.  B-wks.- 
old,  $6  each  to  quick  buyer.  GEO.  HEMSCHEM,  Washington,  M.  J. 

sale  Kellarstrass  Massive  S.C.  White  Orpingtons 

One  cock  one-yr.-old,  38.  Two  fi  mos.-old  cockerels,  84 
each.  LENA  M.  DAVIS,  Lake  Placid.  New  York 


(turret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

1956 

1366 

43 

2127 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1548 

1192 

24 

1064 

Otto  0.  Lnhrs.  N.  .1 . 

1474 

1245 

26 

1019 

0.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

1689 

1488 

39 

1870 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.J . 

1448 

1533 

14 

1742 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J . 

1199 

1291 

18 

1497 

George  C.  Ward,  Me . 

1459 

1381 

28 

t785 

Woodside  Farm,  R.  I . 

1867 

837 

25 

2042 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge,  Mass . 

1635 

1060 

31 

1692 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fin., Mass. 

1985 

1170 

13 

1842 

Edward  10.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

1 573 

1035 

33 

1403 

Victors.  Keichenbaclt,  Pa . 

11)38 

899 

18 

1405 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J . 

1662 

1137 

30 

1574 

Wilburtlia  Poultry  Farm  N.  J.. 

1214 

994 

.. 

997 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1447 

1245 

9 

1590 

T  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

1302 

mi 

16 

1412 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.J . 

1854 

1272 

31 

1629 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y . 

1445 

1173 

42 

1854 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

1044 

16 

1251 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

1123 

33 

1725 

Gablewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

1598 

1288 

25 

1563 

Lusscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

1701 

1266 

35 

2125 

10.  C.  Moore,  N.J . 

1485 

1215 

10 

1352 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  K.  I . 

1410 

1090 

26 

1815 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1400 

1263 

13 

1262 

H.  S.  Tuthlll,  N.J . 

1721 

1598 

26 

1397 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Hake  Farm,  R.  I .  . 

1513 

1193 

12 

1321 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.J  . 

1483 

1223 

22 

1421 

Wilburtlia  Poultry  Farm,  N.J. 

1253 

1009 

29 

1041 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Clark  and  Howland.  Vt . 

1591 

836 

24 

1367 

W.  P.  Lalne,  N.  .1 . 

897 

919 

26 

1683 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.J . 

1279 

1009 

20 

1137 

8.  C.  RHODE  IBLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J.  . 

1522 

964 

26 

1492 

H.  VV.  Collingwood,  N.  J .  . 

1425 

1325 

13 

1527 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

1410 

1231 

17 

1376 

lOtjou  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1479 

1153 

7 

1302 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1522 

1193 

20 

1520 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.J . 

1635 

1345 

32 

1719 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J . 

1906 

1275 

37 

2348 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa.... 

1082 

891 

5 

1545 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalon  Farms,  Conn . 

1937 

1451 

25 

2062 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

1843 

1704 

9 

1S91 

Will  Barron.  England . 

2053 

1509 

21 

2089 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1425 

1128 

8 

1912 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1098 

1485 

14 

1570 

Cloverluwn  Farm,  N.  J . 

1734 

1540 

11 

1920 

W.  J.  Cocking.  N.  J . 

1074 

1409 

10 

1671 

Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J . 

1730 

1489 

25 

1867 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1649 

1362 

21 

2108 

C 1 1  iis .  Daval,  Jr.,  N.J . 

1728 

1527 

23 

1866 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.J . 

1714 

1061 

3 

1428 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle,  N.J . 

1595 

1250 

26 

1975 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

1772 

1438 

9 

1600 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.J . 

1772 

1308 

14 

2202 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

1244 

22 

1918 

B.  Frank  Gruuzig,  N.J . 

1277 

1089 

36 

1717 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

1022 

1373 

20 

2056 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

1527 

1141 

7 

1812 

Heigl  s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio  — 

1610 

1113 

5 

1912 

Hill tox>  Poultry  Yards, Conn - 

1774 

1221 

26 

1800 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

1430 

1362 

9 

1697 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fin.,  Mass. 

2114 

1489 

8 

1287 

Pineheach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . . 

1412 

1368 

32 

2234 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.J . 

1719 

1573 

20 

1901 

John  R.  Dander,  N.  J . 

1851 

1776 

28 

1142 

Daywell  Poultry  Farm.  Conn... 

1807 

1243 

12 

2158 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

1755 

1619 

22 

2223 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1012 

1445 

“5 

1699 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

1073 

1331 

10 

1824 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.J . 

1843 

1492 

22 

2129 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son.  N.J . 

1851 

1404 

17 

1941 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

1035 

1402 

36 

18S4 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1117 

1538 

21 

2119 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

1655 

1239 

13 

1894 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa . 

1520 

1295 

19 

1796 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

1090 

21 

2201 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  . 

1815 

1434 

24 

1856 

Joseph  11.  Ralston,  N.J . 

1014 

1404 

19 

1782 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

1020 

1243 

IS 

1560 

Sloan's  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

1666 

1462 

21 

1828 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Pa  — 

1884 

1308 

14 

2191 

Herman  F.  Sonder,  N.J . 

1802 

1456 

4 

1872 

A,  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

1716 

1376 

33 

1776 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1353 

1159 

9 

1753 

Teuncre'  Poultry  Farm,  N.J _ 

1312 

1260 

17 

1848 

Tom's  Poultry  Farnt.N.  J . 

1702 

1474 

19 

1991 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

1535 

1104 

2 

1575 

J.  Percy  Van  Zaiidt.  N.  J . 

2‘>l 2 

1471 

17 

2127 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen,  N.J . 

2115 

1282 

21 

1868 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

1883 

1310 

23 

1975 

White  House  Poultry  Fnt„  N.  J  . 

1489 

1452 

12 

1907 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

1959 

1714 

36 

1927 

Wlllanna  Farm.  N.J . 

1915 

1559 

17 

1806 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J . 

1896 

1462 

23 

2054 

8.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.J . 

1448 

1029 

25 

1361 

Rotny  Singer,  N.J . 

1137 

1098 

17 

1786 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.J . 

1407 

1293 

10 

1514 

S.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.J . 

1746 

1398 

28 

1906 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.J . 

1758 

1227 

6 

1720 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J . 

1754 

1288 

7 

1262 

Totals.... 


...  161875  129499  1973  175281 


Chickens  Poisoned 


Can  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  was 
with  185  R.  I.  Red  chicks,  hatched  Au¬ 
gust  12?  They  were  all  right  until  seven 
weeks  old.  Then  they  commenced  sitting 
around,  their  droppings  got  blood  red  and 
(52  died  in  one  night.  After  that  from 
five  to  15  died  each  day.  I  have  about  25 
left.  I  fed  them  no  mash  until  five  weeks 
old ;  the  wet  mash  was  made  up  of  two 
parts  bran  and  two  parts  mill  sweepings 
and  about  one  part  table  scrap.  I  had 
bran  and  mill  sweepings  in  hoppers;  also 
grit,  before  them.  I  gave  them  corn  and 
oats  in  the  litter.  I  had  them  in  a  house 
and  they  were  not  allowed  to  get  out. 

Wisconsin.  c.  H.  a. 

The  suddenness  of  the  attack  and  its 
quickly  fatal  nature  indicates  poisoning 
of  some  kind.  The  blood  in  the  droppings 
showed  an  acute  inflammation,  probably 
due  to  irritant  poisons,  either  in  the>  food 
or  picked  up  elsewhere.  The  food  itself 
may  have  contained  fermented  or  spoiled 
substances  that  brought  about  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  intestinal  tract,  or  the  birds 
may  have  obtained  access  to  salt,  paint 
skins,  rat  poison,  spraying  mixtures  or 
something  of  like  nature.  It  is  only  by 
discovering  the  source  of  the  trouble  that 
you  can  clear  up  its  nature  and  avoid  it 
in  the  future.  M.  b.  d. 


ASH! 

Cheap,  Digestible 

Wholesome 

Egg-making 

NASH 


That’s  UBIKO  BUTTERMILK  EGG  MASH.  The 
cheapest  mash  you  can  buy  considering  the  results.  You  get 
19  per  cent  protein;  8  per  cent  ash — mostly  bone  phos¬ 
phates  (no  crushed  rock) ;  90  per  cent  digestibility — only  6 
per  cent  fiber;  wholesomeness — the  lactic  acid  in  the  dried 
buttermilk  aids  digestion  and  prevents  disease. 

It  would  cost  you  considerably  more  than  UBIKO’S  price 
to  try  to  make  this  mash  yourself.  And  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  more  than  a  jew  of  the  9  ingredients  in  your  feed 
store.  UBIKO  is  modelled  after  the  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  formula  and  is  ideal.  Perfectly  bal¬ 
anced.  This  mash  makes  eggs  in  plenty — try  it  and  make 
your  flock  pay  better. 

UNION  GRAINS — A  rich,  concentrated  feed  balanced  perfectly.  All 
cows  thrive  on  it.  Makes  good  milkers  better  milkers  and  often  causes 
“loafers”to  produce.  Palatable, bulky, digestible — the  most  economical 
milk  feed  known  to  science.  24  per  cent  protein. 

UBIKO  BUTTERMILK  GROWING  MASH  — Little  chicks  grow 
wonderfully  fast  on  this  ration — it’s  a  builder  of  bone  and  sinew.  15 
per  cent  protein  and  only  6  per  cent  fibre. 

UBIKO  STOCK  FEED — Maintains  the  health  of  horses,  mules,  and  dry 
cows,  furnishing  the  carbohydrates  which  build  flesh  and  strength.  Well 
balanced.  Made  of  hominy,  oat  feed,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground 
barley,  linseed  meal,  and  salt. 

UBIKO  PIG  MEAL — To  be  fed  to  young  pigs  and  continued  right 
through  to  time  of  finishing  off  for  the  market.  It  causes  rapid  and 
sturdy  development.  1 8  percent  protein;  5  per  cent  fat;  8  per  cent  fibre. 
Now  making  good  on  hog  farms. 

Let  us  send  you  cost  record  sheet  which 
will  show  you  what  feeds  are  costing  you. 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.  Dept,  R,  Cincinnati,  0. 


For  Sick  Chickens 

Preventive  and  curative  of  colds,  roup,  canker,  swelled 
head,  sore  head,  chicken  pox,  limber  neck,  sour  crop,  chol* 
era,  bowel  trouble,  etc.  Mrs.  T.  A.  Morley  of  Galien,  Mich., 
says:  “Have  used  Germozone  17  yrs.  for  chickens  and  could 
not  get  along  without  it."  Geo.  F.  Vickerman.  Rockdale, 

N.  Y.,  says:  “Have  used  Germozone  12  years;  the  best  foi 
bowel  troubles  I  ever  found."  Frank  Sluka,  Chicago,  Ill., 
writes :  “I  have  lost  but  1  pigeon  and  no  chickens  in  the  3  yrs. 

I  have  been  using  Germozone."  C.  O.  Petrain,  Moline,  Ill.: 

"I  never  had  a  sick  chick  all  last  season."  Bernard  Horn¬ 
ing.  Kirksville.  Mo.,  says:  “Cured  my  puniest  chicks  this 
spring.”  Ralph  Wurst,  Erie,  Pa.,  says:  “Not  a  case ofwhite 
diarrhoea  in  3  yTs.  I  raise  over  a  thousand  a  year."  Good 
also  for  rabbits,  birds,  pet  stock. 

GERMOZONE  is  sold  generally  at  drug  and  seed  stores. 
Don't  risk  a  substitute.  We  mail  horn  Omaha  postpaid  in 
new  25c,  75c  and  $1.50  sizes.  Poultry  books  free. 

GEO.  M.  LEE  CO..  Pwot.463 _ OMAHA.  NEi. 

MAKE. HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  USSR  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15.  Milford,  Mass. 

EGG  INSURANGE 

made  poisible  by  using  our  Special  moulded  egg 
carriers.  For  Fancy  Poultry  dealers,  supplying 
family  trade,  Express  or  Parcel-post.  Safety  and 
satisfaction  assured.  Get  our  prices.  U.  S.  SAFETY 
EGG  CARRIER  CO  .  No.  2  E  Uniin  St..  Newark.  New  York 

PULLETS 

April  &  early  May  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $2.40  each 

April  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.00 

April  Barred -Rocks  (Parks’ direct) -  3.00 

J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland.  Pa. 

For  Sale  Oak  Hill  Estate 

consisting  of  4  contest  pens,  250  yearling  hens,  19 
cocks.  36  cockerels,  10  pullets.  Must  be  disposed  of 
by  November  1st.  For  prices,  etc.  write 
Oak  Hixtl  Estate  -  TJniontown,  Pa. 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED 

With  the  amount  of  eggs  your  Leghorns  are  producing  ? 
If  not,  xv e  can  send  you  some  that  will  satisfy  you.  Our 
birds  are  pure  BABRON  Leghorns  bred  from  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  trap-nested  and  pedigreed  stock.  We  have 
several  hundred  early  hatched  pedigreed  cockerels  bved 
from  carefully  selected  trap-nested  hens  with  records 
from  175  to  268  Priced  according  to  pedigree  and  quality, 
All  stock  guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded 
THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa 


PEN  98 


Hamptons  Black  Leghorns 

At  The  Vineland  Egg-Lavlng  Contest 

ARE  FOR  SALE 

Your  chance  to  obtain  birds  ot  known  worth. 
Write  Quickly. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  -  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


ORCHARD  LODGE  FARMS 

(Marsh  Barber)  EAST  AURORA.  N.  Y. 
Offers  For  Sale  :  P  Developed 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  $5.00  each  from  “Or¬ 
chard  Lodge”  strain  producing  exceptionally  large  eggs 
and  heavy  yield.  12  especially  bred  and  selected  cock- 
ei els,  81  0.00  each.  10 — 1918  hatched  high  clans  Cocks, 
SI  5  00  each.  60— Foundation  stock  2-yr.  old  hens, 
$2-00  each  Orders  being  booked  NOW  for  next 
season’s  hatching  eggs. 


Order  Quality  Slock  In 

andottes.  Buckeyes.  Black  Langshans,  Buff  Single 

and  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn*.  Buff  Single  and  Rose  Comb  White 
Minor cas.  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff 
Polish.  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.Houdans.Dark  Cornish,  Laken- 
velders,  Silver  Campines,  Speckled  Sussex.  Golden  Sebright.  Light 
Brahmas.  Blacktail  Japanese  Buff  and  White  Cochin  Bantams.  Grey 
Call,  White  Muscovy  and  Penciled  Runner  Ducks.  Toulouse  and  Buff 
Geese.  Pigeons  all  varieties. 

E.  P.  SHELMIDINE  LORRAINE,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Tom  Barron's  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  s  sAW's R 

edigreed  from  dams  with  records  200-278 
Flock  batched  from  dams  with  records  160-188 
Circular.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRT  FORM,  Odessa,  M.  f , 


Individually  pedigree 
eggs.  Flock  batched 
eggs. 


Francais  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  eieeu8rfo°rd  se*im 

Also  trapnest^d  breeders.  Look  up  pen  4  at  Storrs. 

JULES  F  FRANCAIS.  Westhampton  Beach.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Vibert’s  trapnested  stock.  4  hens  and  1  cockerel,  SI5. 
Cockerels,  S5  each.  ANNA  M  JONES.  Craryville.  N.Y. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

Free  descriptive  circular.  A  discount  of  25%  on  all 
orders  for  eggs  and  chicks  for  spring  delivery  re¬ 
ceived  by  us  before  January  lot,  1920. 

SUSSEX  FARM  R.  R.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


200  Hatched  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

at  $2.60  eeiobi.. 

March  hatched  cockerels,  large,  active,  handsome, 
well-bred  birds,  at  $5  and  up,  according  to  pedigree. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM.  Msttituck.  N.Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS.  Some  selected  well-barred  cockerels  for  sale,  bred 
from  pen*  headed  by  pedigreed  male  birds  from  252  to  27-i -egg 
hens.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  C.  W.  &  H.  J.  Eckhart,  Shohola,  Pa. 


&t  t ~ 


Few  Choice  S.C.  Buff  Leghorn  Cockerels  $10.  bred 

from  prize  winners.  Gretnfonl  Pialtry  lards.  Silver  Creek.  N.  T. 


White  Leghorn  Pulletj  &£  'ffiSS'EffiS: 

KENNETH  MOCKRIDGE, Morristown,  N.  J. 


WhitsLeghornPullets  Huff's T  FA R M ! ' R o c k aw ay^ "n . 


Barron’s  Whits  Wyandottes 

imported  direct  with  records. 


Cockerels,  Pullets  and 
Hene  for  sale  from  stock 

E.  E.  LEWIS.  Agilaebin.  N.  T 
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SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


Two  Men  and  a  Disston 

IF  you’ve  ever  handled  one  end  of  a  cross¬ 
cut  saw  you  know  what  the  man  on  the 
other  end  is  doing  —  and  you  know  whether 
or  not  the  saw  is  doing  its  bit. 

The  difference  between  an  ordinary  saw 
and  a  Disston  shows  as  much  in  the  sawing 
as  it  does  in  the  store.  And  men  buy  saws 
to  use. 

The  sawing  quality  of  the  Disston  Cross- 
Cuts,  like  that  of  the  world-famous  Disston 
Hand  Saw — the  Saw  Most  Carpenters  Use— 
is  built  in  the  saw  itself.  It  is  the  product 
of  Disston  Organization  and  Disston  Crucible 
Steel,  the  steel  that  is  made  in  the  Disston 
Plant. 

Test  the  Disston  Cross-Cut  Saw  any  way 
you  can  think  of  —  you’ll  find  it  a  thorough 
Disston  by  every  test. 

The  live  hardware  dealers  all  sell  Disstons—go 
to  the  dealer  who  can  give  you  what  you  want. 

Send  today  for  free  copy  of  “Disston  Saws  and 
Tools  for  the  Farm.”  It  contains  information  of  value 
to  you. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

America* a  Longest  Established  Makers  of 
Hand  Saws,  Cross-Cut  Saws,  Band  Saws, 
Circular  Saws,  and  Tools.” 

Philadelphia,  U.S.  A. 

Canadian  Works  :  TORONTO,  CANADA 


ITRAOt 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Publishing  a  weekly  paper  in  New 
York  for  the  last  month  has  been  some¬ 
thing  of  a  strenuous  task.  Tite  Rural 
New-Yorker  was  two  days  late  one  week 
on  about  one-third  of  the  edition.  Other¬ 
wise  it  went  out  regularly  and  on  time, 
but  not  many  publications  made  this  re¬ 
cord.  In  fact,  we  believe  it  was  the  only 
weekly  or  monthly  publication  published 
in  the  City  of  New  York  that  was  not 
forced  to  suspend  publication  for  a  time. 
All  told,  there  are  about  150  periodicals 
that  have  not  at  this  writing  resumed 
publication. 

The  trouble  first  began  with  the  press¬ 
men’s  strike.  Then  compositors  and  elec¬ 
trotypers  complicated  the  situation,  and 
for  the  last  week  the  longshoremen’s 
strike  nearly  cut.  off  the  supply  of  paper. 
The  raw  paper  for  our  last  edition  had 
to  be  carted  from  the  railroad  tracks  in 
New  Jersey  to  our  pressroom  in  New 
York,  at  an  expense  that  makes  ordinary 
express  service  seem  trifling. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  has  its  own  facilities  for 
doing  all  the  work,  except  electrotyping, 
and  its  own  devoted  employes,  every  one 
of  whom  feels  a  personal  pride  in  the 
paper,  and  the  necessary  extra  expense 
was  cheerfully  assumed.  These  are  the 
circumstances  that  made  it  possible  to  get 
the  paper  out  regularly  and  on  time,  while 
other  publications  have  been  embarrassed 
by  labor  troubles  and  other  conditions 
beyond  their  control. 

Can  you  give  any  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  Auto  Knitting  Hosiery  Co..  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  advertisement  of  which  is 
enclosed?  It  sounds  as  if  money  could 
be  earned,  but  I  would  like  to  find  out  if 
these  people  are  on  the  level  before  I 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.  a.  R. 
New  Jersey. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  the  above 
inquiry  is  a  letter  from  another  sub¬ 
scriber,  which  reads  as  follows : 

The  first  of  the  year  we  purchased  an 
auto  knitter  from  the  Auto  Knitter 
Hosiery  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  paying  $50 
therefor.  The  machine  will  not  perform 
the  work  as  claimed  for  it  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  We  wrote  them  requesting  an  ad¬ 
justment,  which  they  refused.  In  your 
opinion  could  anything  be  done  to  compel 
them  to  refund  our  money’ 

Ohio. 


I  have  been  recently  called  upon  by 
David  II.  Rising,  Easton,  Pa.,  who  claims 
to  be  a  life-time  corn  breeder,  and  was 
persuaded  by  him  to  accept  the  agency 
for  his  Cold  Dollar  and  Eighty-Day 
Special.  Both,  lie  maintains,  are  far  su¬ 
perior  to  anything  else  for  use  in  the 
North  for  silage,  lie  further  asserts  that 
all  his  corn  is  grown  in  the  hills  adjoin¬ 
ing  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Rising 
advocates  buying  corn  on  the  ear.  which 
I  must  sell  at  $6  per  bu.  of  70  lbs.  Can 
you  tell  me  anything  about  this  man  and 
his  seed  corn  ?  I.  P.  C. 

Vermont. 

The  reputation  of  David  II.  Rising  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  is  not  such  that  farmers  any¬ 
where  should  put  any  faith  in  his  claims 
and  representations.  According  to  our 
reports  it  is  his  practice  to  buy  common 
varieties  of  farm  seeds  in  the  vicinity  and 
then  sell  them  at  fabulous  prices  in  other 
farm  communities  on  the  strength  of  his 
plausible  yarns.  In  this  he  is  no  better 
or  worse  than  any  other  seed  peddlers. 


A  few  weeks 
N.-Y.,  in  the  I1 
the  words  of  a 
Paint  Company 
used  him  as  they 


ago  I  read  in  The  R. 
ublisher’s  Desk  column, 
victim  of  the  Franklin 
of  Cleveland.  O.,  who 
have  me.-  I  needed  four 


or  five  gallons  of  roof  paint.  They  offered 
half  barrels  at  supposedly  reduced  prices. 
I  bit ;  ordered  a  half  barrel  to  be  shipped 
at  once  by  express.  After  a  long  delay 
I  received  the  bill  for  39  gallons.  I  at 
once  wrote  them,  returning  the  bill  and 
telling  them  I  would  not  stand  for  39 
gallons  as  a  half  barrel,  and  refused  to 
receive  or  accept  the  goods,  stating  in  my 
letter  that  I  would  do  so.  canceling  all 
orders.  After  a  long  delay  they  sent  a 
draft  on  me  to  the  banlc  here.  I  phoned 
the  bank  I  would  not  pay  it.  The  bank 
said,  “Very  well  ;  we  will  send  it  back.” 
Thus  the  matter  stands.  If  the  paint 
company  had  done  a  fair  business  they 
would  likely  have  received  an  order  from 
me  later  on  for  house  and  barn  paint. 
I  was  afraid  their  goods  were  on  a  par 
with  their  methods.  I  can  prove  that 
the  company  received  my  refusal  and  can¬ 
cellation  order  promptly.  I  never  was 


“Yottr  husband  seems  to  be  a  man  of 
rare  gifts.  remarked  the  appreciative 
friend.  “He  is."  acquiesced  the  wife. 
“We’ve  been  married  1“  years,  and  he 
has  never  given  me  a  present  yet.” — 
Melbourne  Australasian. 


-  sued  in  my  life,  but  I  don’t  want  crooked¬ 
ness  to  succeed  anywhere.  H.  T. 

Ohio. 

The  above  report  in  connection  with 
previous  ones  of  the  same  kind  confirms 
our  conclusion  that  it  is  the  practice  of 
this  class  of  paint  concerns  to  attempt 
to  palm  off  a  larger  quantity  than  was 
ordered.  We  understand  the  roofing  paint 
sold  by  this  and  other  similar  concerns  is 
refined  coal  tar.  “II.  T.”  need  have  no 
concern  that  a  house  practicing  this  sort 
of  methods  will  ever  go  into  court  to  try 
to  enforce  their  unfair  methods.  Such 
methods  flourish  only  in  the  dark. 

Is  this  firm,  whose  circular  is  enclosed, 
truly. any  good?  What  of  the  shares  this 
firm  is  speaking  about?  MRS.  it.  n.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  circular  enclosed  is  from  H.  L. 
Barber  &  Co.,  Chicago,  beseeching  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  stock  of  the  Convertible 
Tractor  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  or  as 
Barber  expresses  it  “Take  a  flyer.”  This 
concern  apparently  manufactures  one  of 
the  tractor  attachments  for  an  automobile. 
Barber’s  own  language — “Take  a  flyer” — 
suggests  that  the  proposition  is  a  gamble 
rather  than  an  investment,  like  all  of 
Barber’s  promotions  that  we  have  known 
about —  and  the  dice  loaded  at  that.  Those 
into  whose  hands  this  appeal  may  fall 
will  do  well  to  remember  the  record  of 
this  brokerage  house  and  the  Ford  Tractor 
promotion  from  the  nearby  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Barber  &  Co.,  however,  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  Ford  swindle. 

A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,  so 
many  subscribers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  never 
stop  to  think  or  realize  what  a  true  friend 
they  have  in  this  paper  until  they  are  in 
some  trouble  and  call  on  The  It.  N.-Y. 
for  help.  It  is  like  a  parent  with  a  child, 
ever  solicitous  for  each  and  every  one  of 
its  subscribers.  After  trying  for  two 
months  to  get  a  settlement  with  a  firm 
in  Chicago  and  unable  ro  do  so,  I  gave  it 
over  to  The  It.  N.-Y..  and  was  not  long 
in  getting  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 

V  ishing  you  the  best  of  success  in  your 
good  work  and  many  new  subscribers.  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  your  paper.  p.  ir. 

New  York. 

We  are  glad  to  allow  “P.  H.”  the 
privilege  of  thanking  us  in  print  as  re¬ 
quested.  V  e  will  (  :ly  say  that  we  are 
always  glad  to  serve  country  people  in 
any  way  possible. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  answered  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  “Farm  Wanted.”  and  am 
enclosing  the  answer  I  received.  I  an¬ 
swered  the  letter,  giving  a  description  of 
my  farm,  but  of  course  did  not  sign  the 
contract,  but  have  heard  nothing  from 
him.  It  strikes  me  that  it  is  a  game  to 
make  easy  money  and  should  be  published. 
New  Y’ork.  c.  D. 

This  listing  blank  or  contract  of  Her¬ 
man  G.  ITaupt,  Rochester..  N.  Y.,  would 
obligate  the  farm  owner  for  the  amount 
of  $125  if  he  signed  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
boldest  easy-money  schemes  that  we  have 
come  across — no  property-owner  should 
be  so  unwise  as  to  sign  such  contracts. 

Recently  I  received  from  a  claim  agent 
of  the  American  Express  Co.  a  check  for 
•r— for  two  cases  of  egg s  which  were 
shipped  May  7.  After  I  learned  that  the 
eggs  were  not  delivered  to  consignee,  I 
sent  a  claim  to  the  express  company  for 
the  value  of  the  eggs,  and  after  some 
time  was  advised  that  the  claim  was  de¬ 
clined.  Then  I  wrote  you  in  regard  to 
it.  and  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  good 
work  you  did  for  shippers,  as  I  think  but 
for  the  protest  you  made  we  would  never 
have  received  anything  for  the  eggs. 

New  York.  H.  L.  A. 

Y\  e  are  very  glad  we  could  help  even 
in  this  small  way.  At  first  the  claims 
arising  out  of  the  May  strike  were  de¬ 
clined  without  attempt  to  investigate,  and 
we  insisted  upon  an  adjustment.  We 
could  not  get  the  full  amount,  as  the  ex¬ 
press  receipt  exempts  them  from  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  event  of  strikes,  but  we 
still  contend  the  express  company  should 
not  have  accepted  shipments  after  the 
strike  was  on.  They  did  accept  them, 
however,  evidently  relying  upon  a  chance 
to  deliver.  Failing  in  this,  they  disposed 
of  them  at  a  very  low  price,  which  they 
contend  was  the  best  they  could  realize 
under  the  circumstances.  No  doubt  egg 
handlers  made  a  tidy  profit,  but  the  ex¬ 
press  company  is  not  responsible  for  this. 


[DISSTON  SAWS  AND  TOOLS  Standard  fbrl 
Nearly  Eighty  Years -and  Growing  Faster  Every  Year 


Use  Your  Auto! 


GRIND  YOUR  FEED 
FILL  YOUR  SILO 
SAW  YOUK  WOOD 
SHELL  YOUR  CORN 
PUMP  YOUR  WATER 
ELEVATE  YOUR  CRAIN 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 

Can  be  used  with  Ford,  Overland,  Hodge,  Reo  and 
Chevrolet  490  ears  nnd  Fordson  Tractor.'  Your  nuto- 
mobilo  has  a  powerful  engine — it  will  outlast  the  car 
and  you  might  as  well  save  your  money  and  use  it  to 
doall  your  farm  work.  Mo  wear  on  tires  or  trans¬ 
mission.  Hool-.s  up  in  3  minutes.  No  permanent 
attachment  to  car.  Cannot  injure  car  or  engine. 
Friction  Clutch  Pulley  on  end  of  shaft.  Ward  Gover¬ 
nor,  run  by  fan  belt,  gives  perfect  control.  Money  back 
If  not  satisfied.  Ask  for  circular  and  special  price. 

WARD  MFQ.  C0„  2040  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Meh. 


252  ON  RUNT 


CATALOG  FREE 
.KITSELMAN  BROS.  OEPT.230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


We  Sell  Direct 
From  Factory  to  You 

Our  Ready-mixed  House  and  Barn  Paint  is 
made  of  finest  ingredients,  scientifically 
mixed  by  experts,  holds  its  gloss,  lays  on 
evenly,  covers  one-third  more  surface  per 
gallon,  lasts  longer  than  paints  retailed 
at  higher  prices. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 

Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  our  factory 
to  you  assures  you  freshly  mixed  paints  of 
highest  quality,  at  a  saving  of  265,  or  more. 

We  pay  freight  on 

orders  for  10  gallons  or 
more,  to  any  partof  U.S. 

WMfeMtaa  Write  at 
LULL  once  for 
I  lirr  FreeColor 
■  Card,  il¬ 

lustrated  catalog  and 
money  saving  price  list. 

CENTURY  MFQ.  CO. 

802  Katherlns  Bldg. 

E.  St.  Loula,  III. 


MADE 


EASIEST. RUNNING  MILL 

Kelly  Duplex  Mills  require  25%  less 
power,  do  as  much,  or  more,  work  as  any 
othor  mill  of  equal  size.  Grind  ear 
corn,  shelled  corn,  oats,  wheat,  kaflir 
corn,  cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats  or  any  kind  of  grain.  For 
speed  aud  complete  grinding  tho 

KELLY  DUPLEX 
Has  No  Superior 

Easily  operated.  Never 
chokes.  7  sizes.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Any  power. 

Especially  adapted  for 
gasoline  engines. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO 


FREE  CATALOG. 
Box 380  ■  Springfield,  Ohio 


liiSSl 


lull  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  lull  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Frea.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . §1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bp  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology— By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  tale  by  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  3t)lhSt.,N.Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Grain  for  Plymouth  Rocks 

Will  you  give  me  a  grain  mixture  for 
my  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  to  give  the 
best  egg  production?  .1  have  .  on  hand 
wheat,  corn  and  sunflower  seed.  Would  it 
be  best  to  have  the  grain  cracked? 

Virginia.  w.  H.  n. 

Tlie  wheat  and  corn  may  well  be  fed  as 
“Scratch  grain,”  mixed  in  about  any  pro¬ 
portion  that  you  wish.  There  is  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  value  of  the  two  grains  for 
poultry.  Nothing  is  gained  by  cracking 
corn  for  older  fowls  except  that  the  small¬ 
er  pieces  of  the  broken  grain  are  not  so 
readily  picked  up  and  each  fowl  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  to  obtain  her  share.  A  small 
amount  of  the  sunflower  seed  may  he 
mixed  with  the  other  grain  as  it  is  fed. 
In  addition  to  these  home-grown  grains, 
you  will  need  to  feed  ground  grains  in  the 
form  of  “mash.”  This  mash  is  probably 
best  fed  dry,  though  some  poultrymen 
prefer  to  moisten  it  with  skim-milk  or 
water.  A  good  combination  of  ground 
grains  and  meat  scrap  can  be  made  from 
equal  parts  (by  weight)  of  cornmeal, 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  glu¬ 
ten  feed  and  beef  scrap,  or  the  latter  may 
be  reduced  in  amount  to  form  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  whole  mixture.  As  the 
heavy  breeds  need  to  be  encouraged  to 
exercise  for  their  food,  it  is  best  to  feed 
the  grains  in  deep  litter  and  to  give  the 
mash  dry  in  a  hopper  from  which  it  can¬ 
not  be  scratched  or  thrown  out.  If  you 
have  skim-milk,  that  may  at  least  partly 
replace  the  beef  scrap  in  the  ration,  and 
should  be  given  in  as  large  amounts  as 
the  fowls  will  eat.  M.  b.  d. 


Sour  Milk  for  Chickens 

1.  Is  it  better  to  give  chickens  plain  sour 
milk  or  to  boil  it  first?  Is  there  any  nu¬ 
triment  in  the  water  that  separates  from 
sour  milk,  either  cooked  or  uncooked? 
Should  sour  milk  be  given  by  itself,  or  is 
it  better  to  mix  it  with  other  food?  My 
chickens  are  doing  very  uicely.  Can  one 
feed  them  too  well,  or  do  they  by  instinct 
know  how  much  it  is  good  for  them  to  eat? 
I  keep  the  roosters  intended  for  the  table 
by  themselves,  and  feed  them  differently 
from  the  hens.  I  give  the  roosters  cracked 
corn  three  times  a  day,  mixed  with  table 
leavings  and  sour  milk.  To  the  bens  I 
give  a  box  of  dry  mash,  sour  milk,  table 
leavings  and  mixed  grains  in  the  evening, 
and  grass  or  vegetable  foliage.  Is  that  all 
right?  I  want  to  give  them  as  much  as  is 
necessary.  2.  Do  you  know  of  a  publica¬ 
tion  which  teaches  how  to  caponize  little 
roosters?  Veterinary  surgeons  do  not 
know  how  to  do  it.  whereas  in  Prance  and 
in  Italy  peasant  women  know.  M.  A. 

New'  York. 

1.  Sour  milk  should  be  fed  raw.  and  the 
whey  which  separates  from  the  curd 
should  not  be  discarded  unless  there  is 
such  an  abundance  that  the  least  valuable 
part  may  be  thrown  away.  This  whey 
contains*  considerable  nutriment,  though, 
of  course,  in  a  very  diluted  form.  The 
solid  curd  may  be  separated  by  heating  if 
desired  and  fed  alone,  though  this  would 
involve  some  waste.  There  is  no  danger 
of  overfeeding  upon  sour  milk,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  other  foods,  and  it 
may  be  given  in  as  large  quantities  as 
the*  fowls  will  consume.  As  for  other 
foods,  hens  that  are  given  their  liberty 
or  are  made  to  exercise  for  their  food, 
should,  in  general,  be  given  all  that  they 
will  eat.  If  closely  confined,  however, 
and  particularly  if  of  the  heavier  breeds, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  overfeed  them. 

2.  You  may  obtain  a  bulletin  upon 
capons  and  caponizing  by  addressing  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C„  and  asking  for  “Farmers’  Bulletin 
452.”  With  the  instructions  here  given 
and  practice  upon  dead  cockerels  you  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  acquire  the  art. 

M.  B.  D. 


in  fattening  cockerels.  Good  mixtures 
may  be  made  from  such  as  are  available, 
cornmeal.  ground  oats  or  barley,  and 
wheat  middlings  being  perhaps  the  most 
useful,  and  all  being  improved  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  skim-milk  to  make  a  soft  mash. 
Cockerels  to  be  fattened  should  ’  be  kept 
in  small  enclosures  and  fed  /dr  two  or 
three  wdeks  upon  as  much  of  the  well 
moistened  mash  as  they  will  quickly  clean 
up  three  or  four  times  daily.  m.  b.  d. 


Poultry  Upstairs 

It  has  been  claimed  that  hens  confined 
to  second  floor  of  a  building  do  not  thrive 
and  lay  as  well  as  if  on  ground  floor  in 
same  building.  Is  this  so?  M.  \V. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  not  uncommon  yet  to  see  on  old 
poultry  plants  buildings  two  stories  in 
height,  both  stories  designed  to  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  bousing  of  lay¬ 
ing  fowls.  Such  buildings,  however,  have 
gone  out  of  style,  in  spite  of  the  evident 
economy  in  making  one  roof,  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  part  of  a  poultry  house,  cover  two 
floors.  The  fact  that  they  are  not  now 
being  built  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they 
were  found  undesirable  for  some  reason, 
or  reasons.  .Tust  why,  I  do  not  know; 
there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  a  hen 
should  not  be  as  contented  and  thrive  and 
lay  as  well  on  the  second  floor  as  on  the 
first,  all  other  conditions  being  the  same, 
but  the  real  test  of  desirability,  actual  use, 
seems  to  have  consigned  the  two-story 
poultry  house  to  the  discard.  M.  B.  D. 


Cut  The  Shoe  Bills 


Better  Work  Shoes  at  Less  CoBt.  Easy  on  Feet. 

Give  complete  protection  against  water  and  cold.  Save  your  health. 

Relievo  f oot  troubles.  Thousands  of  users — farmers, 
dairymen,  miners,  concrete  workers,  etc.— every¬ 
where  are  enthusiastic  in  praise  of 

EASY  WALKING  CtfAFC 
Aluminum  Soled  311UC3 

Made  In  several  styles  and  sizes. 
Fit  the  feet  perfectly.  Materials, 
workmanship  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Get  your  catalog  at  once. 
It  tells  the  whole  story.  Write  today. 


OVERLAND  SHOE  CO.  Dept.l65Racine,Wisconsin 


WITTE 

■■I  ■■I  Direct 
•  ■  ■  To  You 


Engine  complete  on  skids— ready 

to  operate.  Lifetime  guarantee  against  de¬ 
fects.  Pump  jack  $6.65  extra.  16  ft.  belt,  $4, 
making  complete  pump  outfit.  All  sizes  and 
styles — Stationary,  Portable  and  Saw-Rig  Engines 
at  reduced  prices,  direct.  Send  for  Big  Book  F.T  EE. 


2 H-P.  Pulls  23/4 


Witte  Engine  Works 

1896  Oakland  Avenue  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1896  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Situation  Wanted  Superintendent 

on  Gentleman's  Estate:  thoroughly  experienced  in 
ail  h-anches  and  capable  of  taking  full  charge. 

ADVERTISER,  5970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  eaclt  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the'  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

FARM  HAND,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm,  equipped 
with  all  modern  machinery,  including  milking 
machines;  married  man  preferred;  comfortable 
house  and  usual  privileges;  good  opportunity  for 
active  man  not  afraid  of  work;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  references  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  59.S3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Poultry  Feeding  Questions 

Is  there,  any  value  in  sweet  skim-milk 
for  poultrv?  What  grains  do  you  advise 
for  scratch  feed  for  laying  hens,  and  meth¬ 
od  of  feeding?  I  have  corn,  oats  and 
wheat,  what  portion  of  these  ground  and 
'what  else  can  be  added  to  make  a  mash, 
and  what  method  of  feeding  do  you  ad¬ 
vise?  What  is  the  best  feed  or  mash  for 
fattening  Leghorn  cockerels?  f.  l.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

Skim-milk,  either  sweet  or  sour,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  poultry  foods, 
and  fortunate  is  the  poultry-keeper  who 
has  it  at  his  command.  It  should  be  fed 
freely  to  chicks  aud  older  fowls,  the  only 
limit  being  the  amount  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume.  Corn,  oats  and  wheat,  mixed  in 
any  desired  proportion,  may  be  used  for 
scratch  food.  Hens  will  not  eat  the  oats 
as  freely  as  they  will  the  other  grains, 
however,  and  these  may  be  wasted  if  given 
in  too  great  quantity.  A  good  mash  may 
be  made  by  using  equal  parts  of  wheat 
middlings,  bran,  ground  oats,  cornmeal, 
gluten  feed.  Alfalfa  meal  and  beef  scrap. 
If  Alfalfa  meal  is  not  available,  it  may 
be  omitted,  and  the  beef  scrap  reduced  iu 
quantity  proportionately.  Most  poultry- 
men  feed  the  mash  dry,  keeping  it  iu  hop¬ 
pers  open  to  the  fowls  at  all  times.  The 
scratch  grains  are  fed  in  the  litter  morn¬ 
ing  aud  night,  as  much  being  given  at  a 
time  as  will  be  quickly  cleaned  up  with¬ 
out  waste.  Corumeal.  ground  oats  or  bar¬ 
ley,  buckwheat  middlings,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  bran  and  meat  scrap  are  all  useful 


WANTED — First-class  dry  hand  milkers;  able 
to  milk  at  least  30  cows  twice  daily;  no  other 
work;  wages  $07.50  per  month,  with  board  and 
room.  WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO., 
1’luinsboro,  X.  J. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman;  no  children;  age 
about  40;  wife  to  understand  cooking  and 
housekeeping:  owner,  single,  lives  in  cottage 
part  of  the  year:  will  occupy  two  rooms,  which 
lie  furnishes  and  furnish  all  eating  provisions 
while  in  cottage  and  board  herdsman  and  wife: 
balance  of  year  herdsman  has  cottage  to  him¬ 
self:  state  nationality,  experience,  reference  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  0019.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER  (married  man)  for  dairy  forty  miles 
up-State;  must  he  good  milker  and  general 
farmer:  wag  s  seventy  to  seventy-five  monthly, 
with  good  living  quarters,  garden  and  plenty  of 
room  to  keep  chickens;  steady  position  and  ad¬ 
vancement  to  right  man.  Address,  particulars, 
FINSTT.V ER,  STILL  MOSS.  225  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York. 


WANTED — At  once,  capable  assistant  for  our 
commercial  poultry  plant;  must  be  willing  to 
work  and  learn  the  business;  wages  $40  a  month 
and  hoard  to  start:  references  required.  Applv 
to  BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — A  working  manager  on  a  400-acre 
farm  in  Central  Delaware,  on  a  salary  and 
share  of  profits  basis:  farm  specializing  in 
dairying,  hogs 'and  fruit:  is  iu  good  condition, 
well  equipped,  has  productive  soil  and  is  ad¬ 
mirably  located  in  reference  to  markets,  schools 
and  churches;  only  those  with  successful  exper¬ 
ience  and  proven  ability  need  apply:  a  most 
liberal  proposition  will  lie  made  to  the  one  who 
will  put  intc  this  enterprise  the  thought  and 
energy  essential  to  success.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  apply  to  II.  HAYWARD,  Newark.  Del. 


WORKING  crop  forninn,  married;  must  under¬ 
stand  thoroughly  corn  and  Alfalfa:  wife  to 
board  help:  state  references  and  salary  desired. 
ADVERTISER  6025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED— Men  for  cow  testing  association 
work;  must  have  ’practical  dairy  experience 
and  scientific  training.  J.  W.  BARTLETT,  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station.  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farming:  $45 
and  board.  W.  M.  WEED,  Noroton,  Fairfield1 
Co.,  Conn. 

RELIABLE  farm  hand  wanted  on  Orleans  Co. 

farm,  in  village;  good  home  for  willing 
worker;  no  smoker;,  state  age,  weight  and  wages 
desired.  ADVERTISER  6015,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

•TOR  on  truck  farm  for  single  man  wishing  to 
winter  in  Florida.  Write  E.  M.  MOORE, 
Miami,  Fla.;  Route  B. 

- 4 

WANTED — -Farmer  and  wife  to  take  charge  of 
a  sheep  farm  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on  a 
profit-sharing  basis  only;  all  improvements;  in 
A  No.  1  condition;  all  modern  conveniences  in 
home;  herd  of  one  hundred  sheep  to  start  with, 
also  good  team  and  necessary  farming  imple¬ 
ments;  location  two  miles  from  railroad  station 
and  public  school;  beautiful  country;  lonely  from 
December  to  April:  no  expenses  except  gro¬ 
ceries.  Answer  ADVERTISER  6028,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  or  boy,  having  some  knowledge 
of  general  farming,  to  learn  chicken  business; 
state  wages  with  board,  experience;  send  refer¬ 
ences.  STATE  LINE  FARM,  North  Colebrook, 
Conn. 

WANTED — Single  man  as  assistant  in  private 
Guernsey  herd;  good  milker,  with  reference; 
$60  per  month  and  board.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  or  a  middle-aged 
woman  to  take  charge  of  small  place,  consisting 
of  np-to-d’ate  house  and  3  acres  ground:  owner 
must  stay  in  city  during  Winter  months,  and 
want  someone  to  take  care  of  place  and  serve 
as  company  for  owner’s  wife;  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  party:  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  5963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  men  as  attendants  in  a  State 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded;  salary  $50 
per  month  and  maintenance:  state  age  when  ap¬ 
plying.  Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Practical  orchard  man,  familiar  with 
modem  orchard  care  and  equipment,  for  good- 
sized  orchard  just  coming  into  bearing;  reliable 
man  who  ran  produce  proof  of  ability  can  find 
very  (fesirable  position  with  future;  state  in  con¬ 
fidence  experience,  reference,  age,  nationality, 
number  in  family  an<f  salary  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

SINGLE.  American,  position  on  stock  farm  to 
milk  and  help  care  for  stock:  dry  hand 
milker:  good  habits:  can  give  reference  of  work, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  6017,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  couple  with  experience  in  farm  book¬ 
keeping  and  farm  management  wish  to  locate 
by  Nov.  1st:  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER 
6016,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARDIST  wants  position,  on  salary  and 
commission,  for  1920;  experienced1  in  all 
branches:  American:  married;  good  habits;  give 
full  information  regarding  size,  equipment,  pro¬ 
duction,  etc.  P.  D.  CREGO,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 

LANDED  gentleman  wishing  to  develop  quail 
preserve  at  small  expense,  address  BOX  177, 
Canterbury,  Conn. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  farmer  or  herds¬ 
man  liy  married  American:  can  furnish  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER,  6022,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  American,  age  30, 
married,  no  children,  just  leaving  home,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  foreman  on  general  dairy  farm; 
v-nild  like  furnished  house  if  possible.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  SCORE.  Newburgh,  X.  Y.;  Route  4. 

POSITION  WANTED — Working  foreman  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  estate:  married  and  three 
children;  understand  general  farming,  but  I  pre¬ 
fer  dairy  work;  am  the  best  butter-maker;  life¬ 
time  experience;  best  reference  furnished.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAPABLE  experienced  shepherd  (married)  de¬ 
sires  position;  can  take  full  charge  of  large 
flock  of  sheep:  reference.  FRANK  RISTAN, 
Oaksville,  N.  Y. 

A  COMPETENT  poultryman,  having  life  experi¬ 
ence  in  both  poultry  and  game,  wants  oppor- 
tunty  to  develop  poultry  plant  on  modern  lines: 
am  well  versed  in  English  method's  of  breeding 
and  selection  of  layers;  expert  on  incubation  and 
brooding,  selection  of  birds  for  laying  competi¬ 
tions.  etc.:  quantity  and  quality  production  eco¬ 
nomically  obtained:  open  for  interview:  at  pres¬ 
ent  disengaged;  age  34.  ADVERTISER  6024, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  poultry  manager  of  10 
years’  practical  experience  who  possesses  the 
knowledge  and  executive  ability  either  to  man¬ 
age  a  paying  proposition,  place  a  non-paying 
business  upon  a  profitable  basis,  or  develop  a 
new  enterprise:  references  of  the  best:  if  really 
interested,  address  ADVERTISER  6026,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  agricultural  expert  with 
broad,  practical  and  scientific  training;  espe¬ 
cially  qualified  by  experience  in  the  fruit  belts 
of  the  country,  and  on  his  own  farm,  to  handle 
successfully  any  orchard,  hog-breeding  or  farm- 
roanagbig  pronosltion:  will  go  anywhere.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  6000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAPABLE  manager  fruit  farm  wants  position  on 
salary  and  interest  in  business;  experienced  in 
i-roner  production  and  marketing.  ADVERTISER 
5932,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  of  gentleman’s 
country  home:  near  New  York  preferred1. 
ADVERTISER  6004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  super¬ 
intendent  of  private  place:  college  training, 
with  life  experience;  operate  any  farm  machinery 
and  gas  engines,  also  make  own  repairs:  can 
furnish  two  or  three  good  farm  hands  if  wanted; 
can  take  charge  at  once.  ADVERTISER  6029, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  1 

MARRIED  man,  twenty-nine  years  old1,  desires 
position  as  farm  manager:  am  now  in  charge 
of  300-aere  estate,  with  herd  of  thoroughbred 
cattle;  wish  to  make  change  this  Fall;  good 
references.  Address  BOX  25,  Oxford  Depot, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FARM  manager,  at  liberty  January  1.  1920, 

wants  permanent  position;  will  furnish  refer¬ 
ence;  can  handle  labor;  life  experience:  age  85 
venrs:  state  proposition  iu  first  letter.  Address 
ADVERTISER  6030.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED — To  rent,  greenhouse,  with  the  option 
to  buy.  ADVERTISER  0020,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  witli  seven  years’  farm  experience, 
would  like  to  take  farm  on  shares,  provided 
farm  is  equipped;  have  had  charge  of  300-acre 
estate  with  thoroughbred  herd.  Address  BOX 
25,  Oxford  Depot,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — On  shares,  estate  farm  of  over  300 
acres  on  outskirts  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  2  silos; 
100  acres  in  Alfalfa  and  Timothy;  possession, 
any  time  from  Oct.  1  to  March  1,  1920.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5929,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Finest  fully  equipped  up-to-date 
poultry  plant  in  State  of  New  Jersey;  write 
for  particulars.  BOX  122,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm;  3,000 
fruit  trees  8  years  old;  10  minutes  to  R.  R. 
station;  $7,000;  a  bargain;  old  age  cause  for 
selling.  E.  I).  HUFFMAN,  Owner,  R.  D.  2, 

Marshalls  Creek,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Substantial.  9-room  country  home 
on  Lake  Musconeteong.  built  and  always  occu¬ 
pied  by  present  owner;  in  perfect  repair;  large, 
highly  cultivated  garden;  small  fruits,  asparagus 
bed,  fishing,  boating  and  bathing;  death  of  wife 
causes  owner  to  offer  at  less  than  first  cost  of 
construction;  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Address  E.  S.  BALDWIN,  152  Market  St;,  Pat¬ 
erson,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Sixty  acres  of  very  productive,  all 
t’l’ablf  loam  soil,  located  a  little  southwest  of 
Westfield.  Inquire  of  E.  W.  WALKER,  West- 
field.  X.  Y. ;  Phone  163  F-24. 

FOR  SALE — Three  acres:  modern  house;  poul¬ 
try  equipment;  fruit  and  garden;  Vineland,  N. 
J.;  no  agent.  ADVERTISER  6021,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

436  ACRES  of  timber  land:  5  acres  under  culti¬ 
vation:  4-room  house;  barn,  36x40;  1%  miles 
from  church  and  high  school  at  Slatervllle 
Springs.  N.  Y.;  10  miles  from  Ithaca  and  Corn- 
nell  University;  price  $3,300;  1/3  cash;  balance 
on  time.  J.  A.  MEIER,  104  Garfield,  Ave., 
Hamilton,  O. 

FOR  SALE — On  easy  terms,  40-acre  dairy,  poul* 
try  and  fruit  farm,  situated  in  Petersham, 
Mass.;  hay,  stock  and  tools.  For  particulars 

write  A.  L.  BONDRY,  Athol,  Mass.,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1. 

EIGHT  acres,  cleared,  fenced,  good  soil;  make 
fine  poultry  or  truck  farm;  near  Toms  River, 
N.  J. :  $150  an  acre;  half  cash;  bargain.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6027,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Big  productive  400-acre  dairy  and 
grain  farm,  situated  in  the  County  of  Herki¬ 
mer,  Central  New  York  State,  one  mile  from 
trolley  and  State  road:  best  markets:  five  mod¬ 
ern  buildings:  pastures  watered:  Alfalfa  grown; 
large  level  and  rolling  fields,  tractor  worked:  75 
acres  of  timber,  both  hard  and  soft  wood:  fiftv 
head  stock;  all  crops  in  barns;  big  farm  for 
large  operations:  fully  equippe<r;  price  $50.00 
per  acre  for  realty:  personal  property  can  be 
anpraised.  For  particulars  write  RALPH  D. 
EARL,  Owner,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

WHO  wants  to  buy  a  50-acre  farm  with  bees. 

stoek  and  tools,  in  good  location  and  market? 
ADVERTISER  5998,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

00-ACRE  farm.  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  17  miles 
from  New  York:  good  for  truck  farming  or 
dairying:  price  $16,000.  ADVERTISER  6007, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Profitable  poultry  farm.  514  acres; 

about  700  chickens.  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes; 
light  sand'y  soil:  three  laying  houses,  electric 
light  in  two:  five  colony  houses,  incubators, 
garage:  some  timber:  good  reasons  for  selling; 
five-room  dwelling  and  sun  parlor.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  vegetable  farm;  37 
acres;  new  4-room  house;  chicken  houses  for 
400  layers;  cow,  team  and  machinery;  114  miles 
from  R.  _R.  station  aiuf  village:  near’  Camp 
Upton:  price  $4,000.  For  full  particulars  write 
to  H.  M.,  Box  44.  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 91-acre  farm:  close  to  State  road 
and  trolley;  all  in  machine- worked  fields,  ex¬ 
cept  6  acres  of  wood;  $2,000  cash:  balance  easy 
terms;  price  $5,500.  W.  A.  FOULTZ,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa. 

Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE — Several  Cyphers  portable  hovers 
and  390-egg  incubators:  one  600-egg  Buckeye 
machine;  one  silver-plated  trumpet  Bb  cornet. 
F.  M.  DAVIS,  Chase  Poultry  Farm,  Cincinnatus, 
N.  Y.;  R.  D.  No.  1. 

FIVE  240-egg  Prairie  State  incubators,  $25  each; 

three  Hall  brooder  stoves.  $15  each:  both  only 
used  one  season:  one  Dandy  green  hone  cutter, 
$10.  A.  PIEZ,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Double-barreled.  12-gauge  shotgun ; 

also  25-caliber  repeating  rifle;  p.erfect  condi¬ 
tion.  State  price  and  make.  F.  M.  SMALL, 
Route.  4,  Vineland1,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Wheat  for  poultry:  send  samples 
and  price.  P.  O.  BOX  37,  Wyandanch,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Candee  brooder  system;  20  hovers 
and  fittings,  oversize  heater,  etc.;  also  Hi-in¬ 
wrought  iron  nipa  for  above  system.  E.  J. 
SCHULER.  Wyandanch,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Babcock  facile  tester,  with  equip¬ 
ment:  nearly  new.  Address  LOCK  BOX  71, 
Otego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1,200-egg  Newtown  incubator:  used 
one  season:  equipped  with  electric  alarm  and 
egg-turner:  price,  $100.  THOS.  GALLEY,  Wal¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Perfection  milking  machine  (two 
double  units):  in  good  condition;  going  out  of 
business.  JOHN  WIEBEL,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pullford1  tractor  attachment.  CLYDE 
HECK,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Un-to-d’ato  power  cider  press.  WAL¬ 
TER  D.  JONES,  East  Setauket,  L.  I..  X.  Y. 

40  SECOND-HAND  390-egg  size  Cvpher  Company 
incubators  wanted.  SANDY  KNOLL  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CTDER  apples  wanted:  any  quantity,  from  small 
lots  up  to  carload  lots:  include  all  conditions 
in  first  letter,  including  price.  JOHN  F.  WIL- 
KEXS.  Peekskill.  X.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskill 
21-F-4. 

CAPE  COD  CRANBERRIES,  the  real  sun  kissed 
kind,  for  sale:  7  quarts  for  $1.00  by  parcel 
post.  1st  and  2d  zone;  6  quarts  in  3d  zone; 
order  now  and  can  for  the  holidays  before  the 
price  goes  up.  THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 

Yarmouthport.  Mass. 

FOR  SALE— International  Mogul  8-16  tractor. 

with  or  without  2-bottom  Oliver  plow:  also 
International  one-horse  pull  power  horizontal  hav 
press.  14xl7-in.  bale;  all  in  good  condition. 
MIDDLERROOK  FARM.  Asburv  Park.  N.  J. 

WANTED — To  buy  carload  or  less  of  sugar  beers 
or  mangels;  quote  nricc.  LIBERTY  FARMS, 
1220  State  Street.  Erie,  Pa. 
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When  There’s  _ 

Hard  Work  To  Be  Done 


Folks  are  getting  the  kind 
of  service  they  want  and  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  United 
States  Tires. 

That’s  the  one  big  reason  for 
United  States  Tire  popularity. 

Where  there’s  hard  work  to 
be  done — work  that  requires 
tire  strength  and  tire  depend¬ 
ability. 


— there  you’ll  find  United 
States  Tires. 

United  States  Tires  are  good 
tires  by  right  of  might.  They 
are  built  to  give  wear  and  serv¬ 
ice — to  resist  hard  use — to  save 
money  in  extra  work  and 
extra  miles. 

There  are  five  famous  types 
of  United  States  Tires — one  for 
every  need  of  price  or  use. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


'Royal  Cord’  ‘Nobby’. 'Chain'  'Usco'  * Plain * 
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Selling  Direct  to  the  C 


onsumer 


A  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  Man  Tells  How 


/V  GOOD  MARKET. — Mrs.  Willcox,  in  reporting 
x*  her  c.\i»(*rienc('  in  marketing  potatoes  direct  to 
i lie  consumer,  has  started  unite  an  argument.  and 
the  various  suggestions  recorded  have  set  me  to 
wondering  why  more  communities  do  not  have  a 
marketing  system  such  as  we  have  here  in  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.,  Pa.  We  have  had  no  experience  to 
correspond  with  either  Mrs.  Willcox  or  Mr.  I)e  G raff 
don  i  know  what  it  means  to  lie  'turned  down  when 
"c  have  anything  to  sell— for  this  is  how  we  do  it  : 
We  had  a  few  bushels  of  Grimes  Golden  apples, 
some  Smokehouse  and  nearly  a  bushel  basket  of 
windfallen  Delicious.  Friday  evening  one  of  tin* 
boys,  after  being  through  at  school,  loaded  them  in 
a  jitney  and  drove  to  Lancaster,  six  miles  distant. 


In  a  few  hours  lie  was  at  home,  sold  out.  The  wind 
falls  sold  for  $2.15  for  the  lot — nearly  a  bushel- 
while  Grimes  and  Smokehouse  sold  at  50  cents  pei 
half  peck.  It  does  not  matter  what  we  may  havt 
as  a  surplus,  we  can  always  dispose  of  it  in  Lan 
caster.  We  simply  take  it  to  the  city  on  a  regulai 
market  day,  and  the  consumer  comes  to  us. 

1  HE  FARMER  S  PRICE. — On  page  1418  the  Hope 


1’  a rm  man  describes  this  market  in  a  very  enter¬ 
taining  manner,  and  that  article  should  be  carefully 
read  by  anyone  interested  in  the  attempt  to  improve 
the  market  for  his  produce.  These  discussions  will 
not  produce  results  if  no  action  is  taken,  as  we  all 
Know  talk  will  not  increase  the  price  the  farmer 
receives  for  his  produce,  though  right  now.'  we  do 


know  it  is  reducing  it  to  the  consumer.  Attorney- 
General  Palmer  has  just  stated  that  prices  have 
declined  15  per  cent,  and  some  rather  impertinent 
person  has  suggested  that  Mrs.  Palmer  be  asked,  to 
■see  what  she  would  say.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
Mr.  Palmer  meant  the  price  to  the  farmer  had  been 
lowered  15  per  cent  or  more.  I  am  inclined  to 
corroborate  Mr.  De  Graff  in  his  view's  that  Mrs. 
Willcox  couid  possibly  have  added  25  or  even  50 
cents  to  the  price  of  her  potatoes  and  still  disposed 
of  them,  though  I  think  she  has  really  started  some¬ 
thing  that,  followed  up.  may  produce  results  that 
every  farmer  eventually  must  strive  for,  and  if 
eventually,  why  not  begin  as  soon  as  possible? 

LOCAL  DIFFICULTIES. — Mrs.  Willcox  knows, 


Happy  Dairs  Around  the  Farm. 


The  Hay  and  the  Calf  Have  Go t  On  Very  Friendly  Terms. 


Fig.  516 


\ 
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or  should  know,  her  city,  and  doubtless  Mr.  De  Graff 
knows  his  territory,  and  each  appreciates  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  confronts  their  individual  efforts,  and  not 
being  familiar  with  these  difficulties  our  comments 
may  not  be  of  much  value.  One  thing,  though,  I 
can  say  pretty  positively,  and  that  is  in  regard  to 
F.  D.  B.'s  part  in  this  controversy.  He  should  be 
a  grocer  instead  of  a  farmer,  as  there  is  95  per  cent 
more  profit  in  selling  a  bushel  of  potatoes  at  a  piofit 
of  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  than  there  is  in  growing 
a  bushel  for  50  cents  or  less,  and  there  have  been 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  sold  for  this  figure. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  Mrs.  Willcox.  Mr.  De 
Graff  and  thousands  of  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  to  do  something  more  than  they  have 
already  done  in  their  communities  toward  educating 
the  people  as  they  are  educated  in  Lancaster  County  ? 

It  may  not  be  pleasant  to  deal  with  snobs,  but  why 
let  that  worry  you?  Ignore  them  (be  as  big  a  snob 
toward  them  as  they  are*  if  that  appears  effect  i\  e) 
,and  cater  to  the  people  who  are  intelligent  enough 
to  appreciate  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  Would  -it 
not  be  possible,  now  that  you  have  made  a  start,  to 
go  to  your  friends  and  have  them  enlist  their  fiiends 
in  the  endless  chain  method,  to  grow  a  variety  of 
crops,  and  endeavor  to  sell  them  co-operatively? 

COLLECTIVE  ADVERTISING.— Instead  of  indi¬ 
vidual  advertising,  do  it  collectively.  If  you  could 
reach,  several  influential  men  in  the  cities  now 
affiliated  with  the  grocery  interests,  say  the  bankers 
Mrs.  Willcox  mentions,  and  enlist  their  services, 
some  kind  of  space  could  be  secured  for  the  display 
of  the  produce  on  several  days  of  each  week.  Of 
course  the  snobs  would  not  want  to  be  seen  carrying 
a  basket,  though  you  will  always  find  the  people  who 
are  really  worth  while  do  not  think  it  anj  degrada¬ 
tion  to  lug  a  couple  of  bundles  or  a  basket  round. 
Try  to  get  this  class  interested,  and  the  others  will 
eventually  follow.  Here  in  Lancaster,  on  a  market 
day,  one  can  see  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  an  ex-Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  State,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the 
society  woman,  and  on  down  the  scale,  cheei  fully 
elbowing  each  other  among  the  stalls,  looking  for  a 
choice  lot  of  produce  or  perhaps  a  bargain. 

A  WELL-TRIED  SYSTEM.— Some  men  of  wisdom 
—or  they  may  have  been  women— over  100  years 
ago  started  this  method  here,  and  each  generation, 
as  they  grow  up,  know  of  no  other  method  of  supply¬ 
ing  their  wants,  as  there  are  no  stores  in  the  city 
to  supply  farm  produce.  This  was  tried  out  by  a 
firm  who  thought  the  produce  dealer  in-  the  larger 
cities,  and  many  smaller  ones,  too,  had  a  very  lucra¬ 
tive  business.  They  installed  a  large  refrigerating 
plant,  and  constructed  everything  in  the  most  up-to- 
date  manner  to  handle  fruit  and  vegetables  in  a 
strictly  fresh  condition.  This  venture  soon  passed 
into  history.  The  Lancaster  housewife  will  simply 
not  order  her  vegetables  by  ‘telephone,  but  prefer^ 
to  go  to  the  market  and  see  what  she  buys.  After 
market  is  ended,  which  is  10  a.  m.,  there  is  occasion- 
,  ally  a  surplus  of  eggs  or  potatoes,  and  butter  that 
may  not  be  of  the  highest  grade,  that  is  purchased 
by  grocers  (a  city  ordinance  for  the  regulation  of 
the  markets  prohibits  such  purchase  for  resale  prior 
to  market  as  forestalling)  at  a  price  that  will  allow 
them  about  two  cents  profit  on  a  dozen  of  eggs,  and 
the  same  on  butter,  with  possibly  10  cents  a  bushel 
on  potatoes.  If  a  grocer  here  were  to  receive  50 
cents  to  $1.50  for  selling  a  bushel  of  potatoes  he 
would  have  nervous  prostration  in  a  minute,  and 
something  worse  in  a  few  hours. 

.  THE  GROCER’S  SHARE.— The  leading  grocer  ill 
the  city  sells  a  very  large  quantity  of  fruit  each 
season  for  a  man  who  is  a  very  good  grower,  who 
does  not  care  to  retail  it  himself.  This  includes  all 
kinds  of  berries,  peaches  and  grapes.  He  has  been 
handling  this  fruit  on  a  15  per  cent  commission  basis, 
which  is  about  as  fair  a  proposition  as  a  grower 
could  wish  for.  Think  what  it  would  mean  for  all 
farm  produce  to  be  sold  for  15  or  even  20  per  cent 
instead  of  50  to  60  per  cent  or  more!  This  giocei 
allows  as  much  time  on  his  customers’  accounts  as 
they  wish,  within  reason. 

GETTING  TOGETHER.— It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  so  few  communities  in  the  country  have  this 
method  of  exchange  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer,  and  to  extend  it  now  is  going  to  require  a 
lot  of  hard,  determined  effort.  A  fixed  habit  is 
indeed  hard  to  change,  and  too  many  people  are 
willing  to  let  things  go  as  they  are  after  they  strike  a 
little  opposition  to  some  plan  they  know  would 
benefit  them.  Too  many  think  or  say  “What’s  the 
use?  Life  is  too  short  to  be  fighting  all  the  time. 
Our  fathers  lived,  and  guess  we  can,  too.”  Some  time 
when  you  feel  this  way  just  stop  to  deteimine  if 
you  are  really  living— or  only  existing.  You  can 
depend  upon  it  it  is  not  living  on  one  per  cent,  the 
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scale  the  man  lives  on  who  so  gladly  relieves  you  of 
the  responsibility  of  selling  your  produce.  Those 
fellows  are  together  everywhere  (except  in  Lancaster 
and  a  few  similar  communities). 

DO  IT  YOURSELVES.— During  the  last  Winter 
of  the  war  I  remember  reading  a  report  in  one  of 
the  Philadelphia  newspapers  of  a  commission  mer¬ 
chants’  banquet  at  the  most  aristocratic  hotel  in  the 
city.  We  were  all  asked  to  cut  down  on  food  and 
other  articles,  though  this  reporter  stated  that  there 
was  no  lack  there,  either  of  food,  fine  raiment  or 
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idea  of  size.  This  tree  gave  me  seven  bushels,  and 
those  shown  were  seven  inches  in  circumference. 

I  have  just  shipped  the  last  of  my  apples,  and  the 
little  place  of  nine  acres  has  paid  its  bills,  taxes 
and  interest  and  all  labor  and  fertilizer,  seed,  etc., 
and  leaves  me  $-1  per  day  for  every  day  I  have  put 
in  since  April  14.  I  can  prove  by  figures  that  farm¬ 
ing  pays,  for  each  year  since  the  first  has  shown  a 
marked  and  steady  increase  in  receipts.  I  have  lost 
patience  with  this  habit  of  crying  down  the  farmer. 

Having  had  these  12  years’  experience  I  think  I 
could  step  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  middle-aged 
men  and  tackle  a  bigger  operation.  The  desire  is 
strong,  but  the  72  years  against  will  hold  to  this 
little  field.  There’s  nothing  here  but  good  fair  busi¬ 
ness  farming,  to  be  duplicated  easily  on  thousands 
of  fields  in  Maine.  o.  m.  twitchell. 
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jewels.  Why  can’t  the  farmers  do  a  little  of  this 
get-together  banqueting  now,  when  there  are  no 
restrictions?  Try  to  get  the  influential  men  who 
may  be  a  help  to  the  cause  from  the  city  to  meet 
with  you,  and  surely  many  opening  wedges  can  be 
driven  in  "this  larger  portion  of*tlie  consumer’s  dollar 
that  you  do  not  get  now.  This  is  something  that 
you  cannot  pass  on  to  “George."  If  you  want  some¬ 
thing  done  you  will  have  *to  pitch  in  and  do  it  not 
singly  or  spasmodically,  but  all  together.  There  is 
a  commission  in  Philadelphia  that  has  been  working 
hard  to  establish  curb  markets  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  on  the  same  plan  that  they  are  operated  in 
Lancaster,  and  they  are  meeting  with  pretty  fair 
success,  though  they  do  not  have  as  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  real  truckers  on  the  market  as  we  do. 
The  huckster  fraternity  rather  predominates.  They 
do  seem  to  have  plenty  of  buyers,  or  did  have  on  the 
various  times*  that  I  have  been  there,  but  it  is  going 
to  take  some  time  to  get  -the  public  going  to  market 
as»we  have  them  going  in  Lancaster.  The  last  time 
I  was  by  the  Philadelphia  market  at  the  Brill  car 
shops  I  asked  the  price  of  sweet  corn.  The  best  was 
selling  for  25  cents  per  dozen  ears.  I  then  drove 
eight  squares  to  the  home  of  some  friends,  who  just 
paid  60  cents  per  dozen.  They  said  they  were  going 
to  the  market  in  future.  elmer  J.  weaver. 


A  Booster  for  Farming 

I  HAVE  never  had  any  experience  with  side-hill 
fruit  picking.  Some  manage  with  ladders,  others 
make  a  platform  for  ladder  to  rest  on.  but  this  must 
be  staked  to  prevent  slipping.  On  page  1502  you 


Plums  from  Tree  with  Acid  Phosphate.  Fig.  518 


mention  Baldwins  dropping.  Have  you  tried  acid 
phosphate,  10  lbs.  to  a  well  grown  tree?  While 
mulching  trees  heavily  and  fertilizing  others  I  have 
got  good  results  in  many  ways  from  use  of  acid 
phosphate.  I  am  confident  it  has  checked  stem  rot 
in  my  plums.  I  do  not  prune,  but  after  cutting  out 
all  shoots  running  into  the  trees  I  cut  back  the 
branches  severely.  Sometimes  I  cut  a  limb  an  inch 
through.  This  forces  the  fruit  spurs  back  on  the 
main  branches  and  trunks.  Eight  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  per  tree,  set  in  1909,  has  given  me  a  yearly 
crop  and  greatly  increased  size  and  quality,  as  well 
as  checking  rot.  Picking  110  bushels  this  year,  I  do 
not  believe  one  peck  rotted,  while  the  drops  were 
very  few.  This  picture.  Fig.  518,  will  give  you  an 


Pasture  and  Bam  Notes 

Answering  advertisements.— Awhile  ago 
we  had  two  or  three  purebred  heifer  calves 
which  we  decided  to  sell  instead  of  marketing  some 
of  our  older  animals.  Accordingly,  we  put  a  short 
“Fore  Sale”  announcement  in  two  of  the  agricultural 
papers.  Before  the  ads.  were  published  a  man  came 
to  the  farm  and  bought  the  calves.  As  soon  as  the 
papers  came  out  inquiries,  especially  from  the  notice 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  began  to  pour  in  to  us.  They  came 
so  fast  that  we  could  not  begin  to  reply  to  them, 
and  when  they  numbered  over  50  we  gave  the  job  up. 
The  other  night,  however,  I  got  to  looking  them 
over  and  for  the  first  time  realized  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  inquiries  which  people  write 
to  an  advertiser,  and  that  we  had  answered  some  of 
the  inquiries  and  not  paid  any  attention  to  others 
simply  because  of  this  difference.  Here  is  one  of 
them  that  we  did  not  answer: 

Dear  Sir :  Kindly  send  me  breeding  and  price  of 
cattle  which  you  advertise  in  the  - .  Yours  truly, 

Here  is  one  that  ice  did: 

Dear  Mr. - :  We  are  desirous  of  starting  a  purebred 

herd  of  Guernseys.  We  would  prefer  buying  a  couple 
of  bred  heifers,  but.  so  far  have  not  found  what  we  want. 
We  may  decide  to  get  heifer  calves  instead  if  we  can  get 
some  within  our  means.  Kindly  send  us  full  description 
and  the  price  of  those  you  have  for  sale.  Very  truly 
yours. 

Now  possibly  the  first  man  was  just  as  much  in¬ 
terested  as  the  second,  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
even  though  the  calves  were  sold,  we  took  a  direct 
personal  interest  in  his  case  and  wrote  him  a  letter 
calculated  to  help  him  with  his  problem. 

SOME  COST  FACTORS. — All  Summer  we  have 
been  reading  in  the  papers  about  various  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  cost  of  milk  production.  The  other 
uight  one  of  our  cows  came  into  the  barn  in  great 
distress,  evidently  choked  on  something.  I  ran  my 
arm  down  her  throat,  clear  to  the  shoulder,  and 
pulled  out  a  wire  six  inches  long  which  was  caught 
crossways  of  the  food  tube  and  embedded  in  the 
walls  a  couple  of  inches  or  so  on  each  side.  Natural¬ 
ly  it  hurt  the  cow  terribly,  and  while  it  looks  now  as 
though  she  were  going  to  recover  from  it,  she  went 
without  eating  and  drinking  so  long  that  she  has 
gone  entirely  dry.  During  the  same  week  veterinary 
treatment  of  another  cow  resulted  in  her  practically 
drying  up,  so  as  we  milked  the  other  night  we 
mentally  ran  over  the  sickness  and  accident^  which 
have  happened  in  our  own  herd  in  the  last  three  or 
four  months.  Here  are  some  of  them:  (1)  A  fresh 
cow  caught  in  a  barbwire  fence :  I’esult,  partial  loss 
of  one  quarter  and  big  reduction  in  milk  flow;  (2) 
three  cases  of  the  fouls;  result,  a  50  per  cent  de¬ 
crease  in  the  milk  flow  of  the  three  animals;  (3) 
several  cases  of  cowpox ;  result,  10  or  In  per  cent  de¬ 
crease  in  milk  flow;  (4)  three  cases  of  cystic  ovaries 
calling  for  veterinary  treatment,  which  dried  up  one 
of  the  cows  and  seriously  checked  the  milk  flow  of 
two  others;  (5)  a  cow  choked  on  a  wire,  as  related 
above.  These  represent  just  some  of  the  chief 
troubles  that  have  happened.  In  no  investigation 
that  I  have  ever  read  about  have  the  losses  from 
such  causes  been  adequately  brought  out. 

SILO  TOO  BIG. — We  are  having  an  experience 
with  one  of  our  silos  which  may  be  of  value  to  some¬ 
one  who  is  going  to  build.  Certainly  it  is  of  no  value 
to  us.  This  silo  is  an  old  one,  built  before  much  was 
known  about  silage,  and  has  a  diameter  of  19  feet. 
At  present  writing  we  are  feeding  from  it  at  the  rate 
of  about  50  bushels  a  day.  The  weather  is  unseason¬ 
ably  warm  part  of  the  time,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
to  throw  out  a  lot  of  spoiled  silage  each  day,  and 
that  which  we  feed  the  cows  is  of  low'  quality.  From 
our  experience  with  this  silo  and  other’s,  wre  aie  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  12-foot  silo  is  big  enough  for  a  herd  of 
20  cow's  or  thereabouts,  and  that  the  higher  it  can 
be  built  the  better.  In  fact,  when  we  do  get  the 
money  to  replace  this  old  silo  that  is  giving  us  so 
much  trouble  we  are  going  to  figure  on  one  12  feet  in 
diameter  by  42  feet  high.  dairyman. 


Building  a  Manure  Pit 

Details  of  Material  and  Construction 

I  expect  to  deliver  the  manure  from  45  head  of  cows 
and  young  stock  and  six  or  eight  horses  with  a  carrier 
and  a  track  to  storage  pit.  I  have  never  even  seen  a 
manure  storage,  but  I  realize  the  value  of  saving  every 
bit  of  both  liquid  and  manure,  and  I  hardly  know  just 
how  to  build  it.  Our  best  convenience  would  be  to 
store  the  manure  not  over  two  or  three  months  at  the 
longest  during  busy  season,  then  making  a  job  of  haul¬ 
ing  it  out.  Most  of  the  year  we  would  haul  it  at  least 
once  or  twice  per  month.  It  is  not  quite  convenient  to 
haul  it  every  day,  and  mixing  the  horse  and  cow 
manure  together,  i  do  not  think  there  would  be  much 
wasted  in  a  concrete  storage.  I  would  like  your  best 
advice  as  to  just  how  to  arrange  it.  how  large  and  how 
deep.  We  presume  it  is  best  to  run  the  spreader  down 
in  the  pit  to  load  it.  and  of  course  will  have  to  have  it 
watertight,  with  a  roof  on  it.  How  wide  do  we  want 
the  walls  and  how  deep,  and  do  I  understand  the  side 
walls  are  to  be  separate  from  the  floor?  I  should  think 
they  should  be  absolutely  watertight,  and  if  they  are 
built  separate  will  they  be  watertight? 

We  probably  would  want  but  one  track 
to  deliver;  still,  we  could  have  two  tracks 
if  necessary.  w.  E.  G. 

Ravena.  N.  Y. 

ITIIOFT  knowing  the  conditions 
about  the  barn  it  is  impossible 
to  plan  a  storage  that  will  exactly  meet 
your  needs.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
give  you  some  general  suggestions  and 
let  you  adapt  them  to  your  case.  The 
pit  that  is  perhaps  in  the  most  common 
use  is  rectangular  in  shape,  nearly 
square  and  about  four  feet  deep,  with 
walls  and  floor  of  concrete.  An  ex¬ 
cavation  is  first  made  to  the  required 
size  and  depth,  and  a  concrete  lining 
put  in.  Sometimes  a  sump  hole  is  pro¬ 
vided.  to  which  the  liquids  can  drain, 
and  a  pump  installed  to  pump  them 
back  over  the  pile  or  into  a  tank  for 
removal  to  the  field.  This  sump  may 
be  arranged  to  take  the  drainage  from 
the  trenches  in  the  barn  as  well. 

Whether  or  not  this  sump  is  provided 
it  is  best  to  absorb  all  of  the  liquids 
possible  with  litter. 

This  style  of  pit  has  certain  advan¬ 
tages.  It  requires  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  concrete  for  installa¬ 
tion.  The  manure  is  stored  compactly 
and  well  preserved,  and  it  takes  up 
but  little  room  in  the  yard.  If  a  litter 
carrier  is  in  use  a  swinging  boom  may 
be  attached  to  the  barn,  as  in  Fig.  520. 
which  will  permit  dumping  in  any  part 
of  the  pit.  permitting  the  building  of  a 
well-arranged  pile  with  little  or  no 
handling. 

To  offset  these  advantages  is  the  cost 
of  excavation  which,  unless  there  are 
ground  conditions,  as  a  slope,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  style  of  pit.  is  consid¬ 
erable.  the  fact  that  it  must  be  located 
close  to  the  barn.  30  to  40  feet,  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  a  swing¬ 
ing  boom,  and  the  difficulty  of  loading 
and  drawing  the  spreader  from  the  pit. 

The  pit  is  made  with  one  end  sloping 
down  to  the  bottom,  down  which  the 
spreader  is  backed,  this  arrangement 
requiring  the  loading  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  manure  from  the  back. 

A  storage  well  adapted  to  the  use  of 
such  modern  tools  as  the  spreader  and 
litter  carrier  is  a  long,  narrow  concrete 
floor,  shaped  like  a  shallow  V  trough 
with  the  litter  carrier  track  extending 
down  the  center.  If  desired  it  can  be 
provided  with  a  roof,  the  same  posts 
serving  to  carry  both  track  and  cover¬ 
ing.  Such  a  storage  is  very  convenient 
to  load  from.  Being  built  at  the  ground 
level  the  spreader  can  be  driven  across 
it  at  any  point  and  loading  comes  at 
the  side,  the  most  convenient  place. 

About  12  feet  is  a  convenient  width, 
and  it  is  customary  to  provide  about 
15  square  feet  per  cow,  each  animal 
producing  from  70  to  SO  lbs.  of  manure 
daily,  indicating  a  length  of  approxi¬ 
mately  50  feet  for  the  floor.  If  de¬ 
sired  this  could  be  arranged  to  drain 
to  a  sump,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pit. 

For  the  best  construction  a  trench 
about  114  feet  deep  should  be  dug  sur¬ 
rounding  the  proposed  floor  and  a  curb 
about  eight  inches  thick  laid  with  its 
top  edge  just  coming  flush  with  the 
ground  surface.  The  area  so  enclosed 
is  then  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
or  so,  removing  all  manure,  etc.,  for  no 
matter  how  solid  it  may  appear  it  will 
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in  time  decay,  leaving  the  floor  unsupported.  The 
surface  is  then  brought  to  the  proper  grade  and 
shape  with  well-tamped  cinders  or  gravel.  They 
provide  some  drainage  beneath  the  concrete,  and 
tend  to  prevent  heaving  should  freezing  occur.  The 
floor  should  be  about  six  inches  thick  and  the  top 
surface  at  the  outside  should  be  flush  or  nearly  so 
with  the  top  edge  of  the  curb  surrounding  it.  A 
mixture  of  one  part  cement.  2 V.  parts  clean,  well- 
graded  sand  and  five,  parts  screened  gravel  will  be 
found  satisfactory.  The  concrete  should  be  mixed 
to  a  mushy  or  “quaking*’  consistency  and  laid  in 

9 

squares  about  6x6  feet.  The  cracks  between  these 
squares  will  soon  fill  with  manure,  or  hot  tar  or 
asphalt  may  be  run  into  them,  making  them  water¬ 
tight.  and  at  the  same  time  the  floor  will  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  developing  shrinkage  cracks  that  would 


A  Big  Long  Island  Baldwin.  Fig.  odl 
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be  likely  to  develop  should  it  be  laid  all  in  one  piece. 
Such  a  floor,  using  the  mixture  and  thicknesses 
indicated  and  built  12x55  feet  in  size  would  require 
about  20  barrels  of  cement,  although  the  use  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  stone  or  ‘’rubble’’  in  the 
bottom  of  the  surrounding  curb  would  reduce  this 
amount  somewhat.  robekt  h.  smith. 

A  Big  Baldwin  Apple 

T  nder  separate  cover  I  am  sending  a  Baldwin  apple. 
I  found  several  on  one  of  my  trees  that  weighed  a 
pound,  but  this  one  went  about  one  and  a  quarter 
pounds,  and  I  thought  I  should  like  you  to  see  it.  I 
have  only  a  small  orchard  at  best. 

Suffolk  Co..  N.  Y.  EDWARD  F.  KINSEY. 

HIS  apple  is  shown  (natural  size)  at  Fig.  521.' 
This  ear  we  have  found  many  big  specimens 
of  Baldwius.  especially  on  the  young  trees.  The  wet 
season  has  enabled  such  trees  to  make 
a  full  growth,  and  at  the  same  time 
develop  a  full  crop.  Judging  from  our 
past  experience  we  expect  some  of 
these  trees  to  give  another  fair  crop 
next  year,  especially  where  some  form 
of  phosphorus  was  used  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  Baldwin 
to  overbear  one  season  and  then  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  the  following  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  wet  seasons  our  Bald¬ 
win  trees  have  begun  to  produce  each 
year.  While  the  big  apples  are  hand¬ 
some  and  interesting  as  monstrosities, 
most  buyers  prefer  au  apple  of  medium 
size.  The  big  ones  are  seldom  of  tbe 
highest  flavor  and  are  apt  to  be  too 
“plunky”  for  best  eating. 


Preparing  Celery  for  the  Retail 
Trade 

TTRACTI VEXESS  and  cleanliness 
are  tbe  main  attributes  of  a  good 
bunch  of  celery  if  it  is  to  sell  quickly 
and  at  a  good  price.  Whether  the 
product  is  to  be  sold  from  a  wagon, 
through  a  retailer,  or  ou  the  public 
market,  care  should  be  exercised  in 
grading,  bunching  and  wrapping. 

As  soon  as  brought  from  the  field 
the  produce  should  be  trimmed  by  re¬ 
moving  the  injured  and  broken  outside 
leaves  sufficiently  to  make  the  stalks 
appear  uniform  in  size,  such  as  will 
be  in  proportion  to  tbe  shape  of  the 
variety.  The  stalks  should  then  be 
immersed  in  a  washing  vat  of  cool 
water,  where  they  can  be  removed  at 
the  convenience  of  tbe  packer.  From 
here  they  are  placed  on  the  wrapping 
table,  where  they  are  bunched,  tied  and 
wrapped.  This  operation  gives  the 
opportunity  for  grading,  both  for  size 
and  shape  of  the  individual  stalks  and 
for  size  of  the  bunches.  Several  meth¬ 
ods  of  tying,  depending  on  the  demand, 
are  common,  the  least  attractive  of 
which  is  to  use  common,  heavy,  soft 
cord,  wrapping  the  bunch  securely  near 
the  base  and  also  near  the  top.  A 
modification  of  this  method  is  to  use 
colored  tape  or  ribbon,  which  adds  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  package,  and 
is  more  common  on  bunches  of  from 
three  to  eight  stalks  thau  on  bunches 
of  twelve.  Another  method  still  more 
attractive  is  to  wrap  the  bunch  in  oiled 
paper,  preferably  showing  a  field  scene 
with  the  name  of  the  grower  or  some 
other  advertising  material.  Such  prac¬ 
tices  as  the  last  are  more  common  in 
selling  from  public  markets,  or  by  other 
methods  direct  to  tbe  consumer,  thau 
in  selling  through  the  retailer. 

A  convenient  device  for  tying  celery 
iu  bunches  of  12  stalks  can  be  made  as 
follows:  Bore  two  one-inch  holes  near 
the  edge  of  the  bench  as  far  apart  as 
the  bunch  is  wide,  and  iu  these  fasten 
securely  two  round  pins  six  to  eight 
inches  long.  Lay  the  cord  or  tape  ou 
the  bench  about  two  iuehe-  behind  tbe 
pins,  which  iu  order  to  be  of  the  right 
length  should  uot  be  cut  until  rhe  bunch 
is  fastened.  Place  a  similar  cord  about 
12  inches  from  this  for  tying  the  tops. 
Then  place  tbe  stalks  ou  the  cords  or 
tape  with  their  bases  between  the  pins, 
which  bold  them  firmly  and  assure 
uniformity  in  size  of  bunch.  If  the 
hunch  is  to  he  shipped  it  should  be 
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given  to  the  packer  and  crated  accord¬ 
ing  to  size,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
mixing  sizes  in  the  same  package.  The 
containers  .should  be  lined  with  heavy 
paper. 

Small  investments  in  tape,  ribbon, 

.  wrapping  paper  and  stencils  return  large 
rates  of  interest,  and  more  important  than 
this,  develop  a  substantial  and  dependable 
trade.  Fig.  517  shows  celery  well  packed 
for  retail  trade.  M.  I).  butler. 

The  Eclipse  of  the  Apple 

Give  a  thought  to  the  apple.  It  needs  it. 
That  noblest  of  all  fruits  has  entered  an 
eclipse.  Through  no  fault  of  its  own,  it 
has  lost  caste  in  the  markets  and  on  the 
tables  of  the  nation.  Where  once  it.  was 
the  favorite  of  all  fruits,  it  is  now  rejected 
with  scorn.  Where  once  it  was  plentifully 
produced,  it  is  now  all  but  unknown. 

The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  discern. 
The  choice  varieties  of  apples  have  been 
largely  abandoned  in  favor  of  others  of 
inferior  quality  but  of  showy  appear¬ 
ance  and  of  prolific  yield;  and  apple  cul¬ 
ture  lias  declined  in  those  regions  where 
the  fruit  is  produced  in  perfection  of 
flavor ;  and  has  increased  in  regions  where 
flavor  is  lacking. 

That  is  taken  from  the  Boston  Trtins- 
vript.  It  may  lx<  true  of  New  England, 
but  with  us,  this  year,  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  decline  in  any  demand  for  good 
apples.  The  crop  is  light  as  a  result  of 
natural  causes,  but  prices  are  good  and 
local  demand  excellent.  We  find  our  cus¬ 
tomers  calling  for  the  standard  old  vari¬ 
eties  like  Spy,  Greening  and  Baldwin. 
Those  who  have  come  to  know  McIntosh 
rail  for  that  variety,  and  openly  prefer 
it  to  any  Western  fruit.  For  many  years 
Baldwin  was  the  standard  apple  for  New 
England.  The  frightful  Winter  of  two 
years  ago  did  great  damage  to  Baldwin 
orchards,  and  many  growers  will  sub¬ 
stitute  McIntosh  in  future  plantings.  This 
variety  grows  well  nigh  to  perfection  in 
certain  New  England  soils,  and  will  be, 
we  think,  the  future  apple  for  that  sec¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  storage  apple,  and  when 
handled  properly  will  bring  new  fame  to 
the  Eastern  States.  We  cannot,  see  any 
“eclipse”  for  the  apple.  It  looks  more 
like  a  new  sunrise.  For  many  years  to 
come  Europe  will  be  forced  to  buy  our 
fruit,  and  the  domestic  demand  will  he 
greatly  increased.  When  the  Eastern 
growers  are  organized  as  Western  grow¬ 
ers  are.  and  are  prepared  to  make  a  stand¬ 
ard  pack  and  co-operate  in  advertising, 
they  w  ill  be  able  to  control  the  market, 
for  their  fruit  is  evidently  superior.  We 
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think  there  is  sure  to  bo  :i  revival,  and  re¬ 
organization  of  the  apple :  growing  indus¬ 
try  iu  the  Eastern  States.  Many  of  the 
old  orchards  and  old-time  methods  will 
disappear,  and  younger  men  and  newer 
trees  will  make  over  the  business.  No 
danger  of  any  “eclipse.’ 


Different  Types  of  Baldwin  Apple 

Without  wishing  to  detract  from  the 
editorial  on  page  1548,  regarding  different 
types  of  Baldwin  apples,  I  would  suggest 
that  continued  observation  is  necessary  to 
separate  chance  variations,  due  to  tem¬ 
porary  conditions,  from  fixed  variations 
of  type.  In  this  connection  T  may  call 
attention  to  the  difference  in  shape  of 
apples,  depending  upon  which  blossom  of 
a  cluster  is  fertilized,  as  discussed  by 
Prof.  Whipple  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Society  of  Horticultural  Sci¬ 
ence  for  1917.  In  this  article  he  divides 
the  blossoms  in  a  cluster  into  three 
groups  according  to  their  location,  aud 
from  the  measurement  of  a  large  number 
of  apples  shows  that  the  center  blossom 
produces  a  long,  short-stemmed  apple, 
while  those  blossoms  farthest  from  the 
center  produce  longer-stemmed,  more  ob¬ 
late  fruit.  “One  must  see  the  fruit  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  marked  range  of  variation.” 
As  the  time  of  opening  of  a  blossom  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  position  iu  the  cluster,  and 
as  weather  conditions  may  determine 
which  blossom  of  the  cluster  produces  the 
apple,  these  weather  conditions  may  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  fruit  for  any  given 
year  shall  be  of  the  oblong  or  of  the  oblate 
type.  l’AUL  THAYER. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Treatment  of  Box  Hedge;  Lawn  Fertilizer 

A  part  of  my  box  hedge  is  very  nice 
and  thrifty  and  is  about  12  in.  or  IS  iu. 
high.  Most  of  it  is  smaller  and  does  not 
look  well  nor  seem  to  grow.  What  kind 
of  fertilizer  should  be  used  on  the  hedge, 
also  on  the  yard  to  make  the  grass  grow 
more  thrifty?  On  the  south  side  are  sev¬ 
eral  large  maple  trees  and  under  those 
trees  the  ground  is  bare  except  for  short 
weeds.  When  is  best  time  to  trim  box 
hedge?  M.  E.  1*. 

South  Dennis,  N.  .T. 

Pure  hone  meal  applied  iu  liberal  quan¬ 
tity  on  each  side  of  the  hedge  and  worked 
into  the  soil  will  give  good  aud  lasting 
results.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  use  it.  liber¬ 
ally,  as  it  will  not  injure  the  hedge,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  some  fertilizers  if 
applied  in  too  large  a  quantity.  Nor 
will  any  of  it  he  lost,  as  bone  is  not 
readily  soluble  in  water,  therefore  it  will 
not  leach  out  and  be  lust  by  evaporation 
or  washing  deep  into  the  soil ;  its  fertiliz¬ 
ing  constituents  are  made  available  f>>r 
plant  food  through  decay,  and  as  the 
process  of  decay  is  gradual,  varying  with 
the  size  of  the  particles,  the  plants  will 
make  use  of  it  all  and  none  will  be  lost. 
For  the  same  reason  I  prefer  bone  meal 
as  a  lawn  dressing.  Tt  may  be  applied 
any  time  of  year  without  loss,  but  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  suitable  time  for  applying 
is  early  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  snow  is 
cleared  off.  As  for  the  bare  spots  under 
the  maple  trees,  these  should  be  given  a 
coat  of  air-slaked  lime  this  Fall,  and  in 
the  Spring  a  liberal  quantity  of  bone 
meal  stirred  into  the  soil,  and  sown  with 
shady  nook  mixture  of  lawn  grass  seed. 
Trim  the  box  hedge  next  Spring.  K. 


Seeding  New  Lawn 

Is  October  a  good  time  to  sow  a  lawn? 
I  have  two  large  maple  trees,  and  would 
like  to  make  a  lawn  under  them.  What 
kind  of  grass  seed  would  be  best  for  such 
a  lawn?  I  have  dug  and  raked  the  soil 
very  line,  and  put  on  it  80  lbs.  of  lime 
mixture  which  is  96  per  cent  lime  and 
4  per  cent  bone  fertilizer.  Is  this  all 
right?  j.  s. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Tt  is  rather  late  to  seed  lawn  to  grass 
now;  better  wait  until  next  Spring  and 
seed  it  down  as  early  as  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  to  work  well.  1  would  use  at 
least  4(1  lbs.  more  bone  just  before  seed¬ 
ing.  For  the  open  ground  use  any  of  the 
general-purpose  lawn  mixtures  catalogued 
by  the  old  reliable  seed  houses,  and  under 
the  trees  use  a  mixture  prepared  especi¬ 
ally  for  such  situations  which  can  also  be 
purchased  from  the  same  source.  K. 


"I  HAVE  slavishly  followed  your  seien- 

tiiie  course  in  chicken  -  culture,  hut  1 

<< 

don’t  get  any  eggs.”  “That's  the  only 
flaw  in  the  whole  blamed  proposition,” 
said  the  man  who  wrote  the  book. —  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal. 


The 

Charming 
Flavor  of 


Postom  Cereal 
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has  made  this  pure,  healthful 
table-drink  the  favorite  with 
thousands. 

To  make  it  Right,  boil  15  minutes 
after  boiling  begins.  Add  cream 
and  sugar  as  desired. The  flavor 
resembles  a  high-grade  coffee, 
but  it  contains  no  caffeine, 
and  is  "free  from  coffee  harm. 

No  Raise  In  Price 

Made  by 

postum  Cereal  Co.  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Sold  by  grocers.  Two  sizes,  154  and  25? 


LIME  YOUR  SOIL 

During  the  Winter  Months  ' 

You  can  do  the  work  better  now 
than  during  the  busy  spring  months 
when  your  help  is  busy  with  other 
work. 

When  you  lime,  however,  use  our  Snow  Flake 
Hydrated  Eiine  which  is  almost  100  per  ceut. 
pure  and  will  correct  sour  soil  at  the  minimum 

cost.  Shipped  in  50  lb».  Ilea vy Paper  Sackn. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

IV  rite  for  our  Booklet  which  tells  about  Llm- 
itiK  Soils  in  Winter,  also  details  regarding 
Winter  Liming  of  wheat  to  be  seedeu  to  clover 
in  early  spring.  Write  today. 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO..  Reading,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SS'S 

plants  that  will  hem- fruit  next  summer.  Also  RASPBERRY, 
IM.ACkltFKKY,  l>KU  BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  OUKIUNT, 
UluriC,  ASPARAGUS,  Hill  li  t  lift  PI, A  MS,  FRUIT  AND  0KN  A- 
MENTAL  TREKS.  SHIil*  l<<,  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HA  RR  Y  L.  SQUIRES  -  GOOD  GROVND.  N.  Y 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

Protect  your  Trees  from  Rabbits  and 
Mice.  We  offer  a  Protector  at  a  little 
more  than  lc.  each  which  affords  per¬ 
fect  protection. 

Write  for  description  and  prices 

CALL’S  NURSERIES 

PERRY,  LAKE  CO.,  -  -  OHIO 

4-YR.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

for  Quick  results.  S2.50  per  1U0 :  $12  per  1,000. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBIAN  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Ml. 50  per  12:  S5.»5  per  100:  SIO  per  1.000. 

HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  X.  V. 

St.  Keels  RASPBKKKIF.8.  Fine  Plante;  huud- 
ri‘d;»8» thousand.  .Umks  IUhkkk,  (,’kxtuai.  1  ’ \kk,  VY. 

p|.u._  Sow  unhulled  White  NOW.  M  Bu.  Ex.  paid. 

owietuiover  a.  hi 


,  BLOOHI.MUUhE, 


Schenectady.  >.  V. 


$120.00  FOR  BEST  NUTS 

Beechnuts.  Black  Walnuts.  Butternuts.  English 
Walnuts,  Hazel  Nuts,  Hickory  Nuts.  Japan  Walnuts 
Pecans.  Full  information  from  Willard  G  Bixby,  Sec’y, 
Northern  Nut  Growers  Assn.  Baldwin.  Nassau  Co..  N.  Y. 


Koch  ,  in  Nebraska,  made 
$210  in  3  days.  Hall,  in 
Illinois,  $78  in  1  day. 
Peterson,  in  Iowa,  $96  in 

IMany  others  are  making  from  $300  to 
r|P|U’  $600  a  month  selling  GUARANTEED 
J  *  Avalon  Farms  Hog-Tone  direct  to  farmers 
for  retailers.  Hog-Tone  is  the  latest,  simplest,  most  scientific 
and  cheapest  method  of  getting  MOST  PORK  FROM 
EVERY  POUND  OF  FEED. 


The  biggest  success  ever  known  in 
liog  remedies.  10,000,000  hogs  treat¬ 
ed  since  first  marketed  3  years  ago. 

We  want  live  men  with 
auto  or  horse  and  buggy 

to  sell  Hog-Tone  to  farmers  and  to 
become  permanent  members  of  our 
great  rapidly  growing  sales  organ¬ 
ization. 


Hog-Tone  is  nationally  advertised 
in  best  publications.  SEE  OUR 
PAGE  ADVERTISEMENT  IN 
THIS  PAPER.  You  don’t 
have  to  have  experience  to  sell  Hog- 
Tone.  The  farmers  are  waiting  for 
it.  Many  have  used  it  and  will  order 
from  you  bigger  than  ever.  Our  State 
Manager  will  start  you  at  once. 
Write  now  for  complete  plan  that  gives 
you  exclusive  (territory  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  tremendous  business. 


AVALON  FARMS  COMPANY 


380  West  Ohio  Street 


Chicago 
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for  Comfort 
and  great  for  wear 

\r  O  U  get  unusual  value 
*  for  your  money  in 
Presidents;  long  wear, 
and  an  amount  of  com¬ 
fort  that  cannot  be  mea¬ 
sured  in  dollars. 

They  are  made  from 
light,  medium  or  extra 
heavy,  Shirley- woven 
elastic  webbing  —  for 
dress,  business  or  hard 
usage.  Length  to  suit 
your  height.  Metal  parts 
are  brass  and  will  not 
rust.  Guarantee  Band 
on  each  pair. 

Be  sure  the  name— “Presi¬ 
dent”— is  on  every  buckle 
—  it  stands  for  comfort, 
sendee  and  satisfaction. 

President  Suspender  Co. 


ft — . 

A  HORSE  CAN  TRAVEL  WHERE  AN 
AUTOMOBILE  CANNOT  GO 

Often  in  the  deep  snows  of  winter  an 
automobile  cannot  get  through  the 
drifts,  but  the  horse  fan  travel  any¬ 
where  if  he  can  secure  footing. 

There  is  just  one  thing  will  insure  safe 
footing  on  any  road  anywhere  any 
time,  no  matter  how  icy  or  slippery, 
and  that  is  the 

Neverslip 
Red  Tip 
Horse 
Shoe 
Calk 

Whatever 
the  o  c  c  a- 
sion;  a  hur¬ 
ried  trip  to 

the  doctor,  an  important  call  to  town, 
a  load  of  produce  to  be  delivered — 
your  horse  is  ready  when  you  are  ready. 
The  wise  horse  owner  will  go  to  his 
horse  shoer  early  and  have  the  safe, 
reliable  RED  TIP  SHOES  put  on.  Then 
he  can  laugh  at  the  weather.  No  sleet 
storm,  no  sudden  freeze  will  hold  him 
back.  His  sharp,  strong  RED  TIP 
CALKS  can  be  adjusted  in  20  minutes, 
and  he  is  ready  for  the  road. 

Avoid  substitutes.  LOOK  FOR  THE 
RED  TIP 

THE  NEVERSLIP  WORKS 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

■  - >J 


MOTORISTS 

SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Tells  how  to  make  hundreds  of 
household  and  motor  repairs 
permanently,  quickly,  and  is 
as  easily  applied  as  putty. 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  No.  1 

will  save  you  dollars.  0  oz.  _ 

cans,  25c:  1  11).  cans,  50c.  At 
hardware  and  general  stores.  By 
mail  add  5c  for  postage. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  U.  8.  A. 


■Ron-jeheni 


IRON  CEMENT 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


,  RUSS  BAST 
So 

Baekache 


weighs 
only  45 

lbs. 


SAWS 

»  DOWN | 

a  -(1 

TnTKKES 

ga  k 

It  / 

HU  * 

FcM 

With  a  FOLDING  SAWING  MACIUNR.  9  CORDS  b/ONK  HAN  in 
10  hours.  Send  for  Free  catalog  No.  E68  showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  oraer  secures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co..  161 W.  Harrison  St..  Chicago,  111. 


Star  Grinders  Direct  From  Factory 


You  can  buy  this  old  reliable 
feed  grinder  for  less  money  be- 

ecau9c  you  po .  only  one  small  profit. 
Its  capacity,  workmanship,  and  ma¬ 
terials  are  absolutely  guaranteed.  It 
grinds  corn  and  small  grains  perfectly. 
Horse  or  Belt  power.  Write  for  Free 
booklet  and  prices. 

THE  PERRY  MFG.  CO. 

6  Jeff  St.,  New  Lexington.  Ohio 


Garden  Notes  from  New  England 

Part  II. 

Storing  for  Winter. — It  is  often 
found  that  vegetables  stored  in  the  cellar 
shrivel,  even  though  the  cellar  be  cool.  I 
The  trouble  is  due  to  a  lack  of  moisture' 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  can  be  remedied 
by  the  simple  plan  of  burying  the  roots 
in  boxes  of  sand.  Sometimes,  though, 
sand  is  not  easy  to  obtain,  and  I  learn 
from  a  ghrdener  of  long  experience  that 
leaves  will  prove  almost  as  satisfactory. 
There  should  be  a  layer  of  leaves  in  the 
.bottom  of  the  box,  and  another* over  each 
layer  of  vegetables.  If  the  cellar  is  very 
dry  the  top  layer  of  leaves 'may  be  occa¬ 
sionally  sprinkled  with  water.  Some  root 
cellars  are  found  with  cemented  doors. 


Storage  Cellar  with  Double  Pitch  Roof 
Fig.  522 


but  they  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  wooden 
or  earth  floors.  It  often  proves  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  spread  sand  over  them  and  to 
sprinkle  the  sand  with  the  watering  pot 
from  time  to  time.  Parsnips  and  vege¬ 
table  oysters  are  best  left  in  the  ground 
until  Spring,  only  a  few  being  dug  for 
early  use.  It  is  said  by  an  English  gar¬ 
dener  that  if  the  vegetable  oyster  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  a  little  growth  in  the 
Spring,  the  young  tops  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way  as  asparagus,  for  which 
they  make  a  good  substitute.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  growing  kohlrabi  do 
not  realize  the  keeping  qualities  of  this 
vegetable.  If  there  is  a  supply  at  the 
right  size  for  eating,  they  may  be  taken 
into  the  cellar  and  stored  in  just  the 
same  way  as  turnips.  In  Great  Britain 
large  quantities  of  kohlrabi  are  often  kept 
through  the  Winter  for  feeding  stock. 
Brussels  sprouts  which  are  standing  in 
the  garden  when  freezing  weather  comes! 
and  are  not  quite  mature  may  be  taken 
into  the  cellar  also,  and  planted  in  boxes 
of  earth  or  iu  soil  on  the  cellar  bottom. 
If  kept  slightly  moist  they  will  mature 
their  sprouts  aud  keep  the  table  supplied 
for  many  weeks. 

Outdoor  Storage. — As  it  happens 
many  farmhouses  are  uot  squipped  with 
suitable  storage  cellars.  Outside  pits  are 
sometimes  resorted  to.  but  as  a  rule  they 
are  not  very  satisfactory.  It  is  much 
better  to  construct  a  good  storage  cellar. 


Cement  Cellar  in  a  Bank.  Fig.  523 


If  there  is  a  banking  close  at  hand  it  is 
au  inexpensive  plan  to  dig  into  it  from  the 
side,  so  as  to  make  au  opening  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  Winter  vege¬ 
tables.  If  you  can  line  it  with  cement 
and  make  a  cement  entrance  with  double 
doors  and  an  air  space  between,  the  vege¬ 
tables  will  keep  very  well  Indeed.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  has  such  a  cellar,  ir 
which  his  potatoes  and  apple;  kept  almost: 
as  well  last  Winter  as  those  iu  cold  stor¬ 
age.  When  an  outside  cellar  is  to  be 
made  on  level  ground,  it  is  well  to  have 
a  double  pitch  roof  boarded  across  within 
at  the  level  of  the  ground.  Such  a  roof 
inay  be  made  of  boards  and  covered  with 
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Summer  Indoors  All  thenar 
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WHATF.VER  the  weather  may  be  the  house  heated 
the  New  Idea  Way  defies  the  cold.  As  you  enter 
you  pass  from  winter  to  the  fresh,  warm,  moist  air  of  sum¬ 
mer.  Ihis  is  t lie  ideal  heating  physicians  recommend. 

Heats  Uniformly 

A  New  Idea  Pipeless  Furnace  will  heat  your  home  evenly 
all  over —  every  part  of  every  room.  It  does  away  with  lug- 
ging  coal  for  several  stoves,  and  keeps  the  house  cleaner 
because  there  are  no  ashes  to  carry  through  it. 

Very  Economical 

New  Idea  heating  is  extremely  economical.  It  will  burn 
less  fuel  than  you  now  use  — hard  or  soft  coal,  wood  or  gas. 
You  can  install  a  NEW  IDEA  in  a  day — no  alterations 
to  the  house,  no  net-work  of  pipes.  It  will  cost  you  little 
more  than  one  good  stove  but  do  the  work  of  half  a  dozen. 

Every  New  Idea  Pipeless  Furnace  is  sold  under  a  ■positive 
absolutely  binding  written  guarantee. 

Always  Efficient 

The  efficiency  of  the  NEW  IDEA  is  due  to  its  many  patent¬ 
ed  features,  such  as  the  frameless  feed  door  construction 
alone  puts  the  New  Idea  in  a  class  by  itself — no  dust  —  no 
gas —  no  ashes! 

Write  at  once  for  full  information  about  this  wonderful  in¬ 
vention  and  name  of  dealer  in  your  neighborhood.  He 
can  make  prompt  delivery, 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 

Also  manufacturers [  of  “Superior"  Warm  Air  Furnaces 
and  " Imperialist  earn  and  Hot  Water  Boilers, 

BOX  50  UTICA,  N.  Y, 

Excellent  proposition  for  the  right  kind  of  agents . 
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ower  Prices  Mow 


90  Days  Trial 


TDEST  time  now  for  getting  your  new 

-B  engine — prices  lower — prompt  shipments.  More 
power,  per  gallon,  from  cheap  Kerosene  than  from 
high-priced  gasoline.  Easy  to  start  in  any  kind 
of  weather.  Same  engine  also  burns  gasoline. 

OTTAWA 

Kerosene  and  Gasoline  Engines.  For  all 

outdoor  ami  indoor  work.  Sizes  2.  3. 1.  6,  6.  7,  3.  9.  10. 
12  16  and  22  H-P.  Stationary.  Portable  and  Saw-Rig 
styles.  10-Year  Guarantee.  Get  our  catalog  and 
prices  and  see  big  saving  you  can  make  now 

r„nn  Easy  to  understand.  Explains  all 
uOOfl  FrCtS  about  engines.  Write  today  for 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  694  King  St,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


~'°Weaiher7roof-Jm.  Roofing  Products  f' 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal 
roofing — adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties. 

Apollo -Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  are  carefully  manufac¬ 
tured  ami  highest  in  quality.  Fnequaled  for  Roofing.  Siding.  Cul¬ 
verts.  Silos,  and  general  sheet  metal  work.  Sold  by  leading  dealers. 

For  fine  residences  and  public  buildings  Keystone  Copper  Steel, 

Roofing  Tin  Plates  are  -uexcelled.  Look  for  the  Keystone  adder 
below  regular  brands.  Send  for  our  "Better  Buildings^  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


And  How  to  Get  Them  Out 


Why  do  bo  many  experienced  farmers  fail  to 
g-ather  in  the  full  profits  their  farm  offers 
them?  It’s  because  they  haven’t  learned  to 
avoid  the  costly  mistakes  that  cut  into  profits 
—  they  haven’t  learned  the  methods  used  by 
men  who  average,  per  acre,  90  bushels  of  corn, 

85  bushels  of  oats,  47  bushels  of  wheat,  2  bales 
of  cotton  and  other  crops  equally  good.  The 
average  farmer  is  making  costly  mistakes 
every  day  and  is  not  getting  the  amount  of  profit 
he  COULD  get;  merely  because  be  doesn’t  heed 
the  experiences  of  others  — the  wonderful  results 
achieved  by  experts  thru  new  methods  he  lets  pass 
by— and  one  year  plays  “follow  master”  after  the 
other,  doing  the  same  things,  the  same  way,  with  the 
same  results. 


This  Booklet  WiU  Help  You 


Mail  coupon  to-day  for  valuable  free  book, 
“The  Secret  of  Success  in  Farming.”  Pre¬ 
pared  by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  and 
chock-full  of  valuable  information  about  how 
you  can  solve  your  building  problems,  treat¬ 
ment  of  seed,  pointers  on  raising  live-stock, 
how  to  use  fertilizers  effectively,  making  and 
maintaining  a  rich  soil,  how  you  can  learn 
the  methods  which  produce,  to  the  acre,  47 
bushels  of  wheat,  85  bushels  of  oats,  240 
bushels  of  potatoes,  310  pounds  of  butterfat 
per  year,  $2,000  yearly  side-line  profits  on 
hens,  and  much  other  important  information. 
Don’t  miss  this  valuable  booklet,  also  contain¬ 
ing  sample  pages  of  FARM  KNOWLEDGE. 

Pooling  Worth-While  Methods 

Juet  as  we  have  the  physician  who  special¬ 
izes  on  one  part  icular  branch  of  medicine, 
so  we  have  the  farmer  who  specializes  on  one 
particular  branch  of  farming.  No  one 
farmer  can  learn  thru  hia  own  experience  as 
much  about  all  branches  of  farming  as  all 
these  specialists  to¬ 
gether  have  learned. 

When  you  consider 
that  farming  experts 
have  learned  and  can 
teach  you  how  to  in¬ 
crease  your  com  pro¬ 
duction  by  an  average 
of  two  ears  to  every 
hill,  and,  that  this 
means  90  bushels  to 
every  acre ,  then  you 
will  begin  to  realize 
what  FARM 
KNOWLEDGE, 
written  by  over  100 
of  America’s  great¬ 


est  farming  authorities,  will  mean  to  YOU. 

At  an  expense  of  over  $50,000  for  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  alone,  the  successful  farming  experience  of 
these  recognized  authorities  has  been  collected  by 
Seai-s,  Roebuck  and  Company  and  placed  within 
the  covers  of  FARM  KNOWLEDGE.  No  theories. 
No  guesswork.  No  wild  ideas.  All  tried  and  proved 
methods  which  have  actually  increased  crops, 
boosted  profits,  and  have  made  money  for  men  who 
now  disclose  the  facts. 

Mail  Coupon 

FARM  KNOWLEDGE  contains  over  2000  pages 
and  over  3,000  illustrations.  Each  of  the  4  big  vol¬ 
umes  is  nearly  2  in.  thick.  It  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  so  important  a  work  in  this  space.  But  we 
want  every  one  interested  in  farming  to  send  for 
a  copy  of  this  valuable  booklet.  "The  Secret  of 
Success  in  Farming.”  Read  about  the  new  farm¬ 
ing  secrets  which  have  revolutionized  old  results, 
doubling  and  trebling  profits.  Read  the  helpful 
information  on  co-operative  clubs,  money-making 
experiments,  farming  equipment,  farm  account¬ 
ing,  selling  at  greatest  advantage,  and  scores  of 
other  valuable  pointers.  Don’t  miss  this  book  1 
Mail  coupon  postal,  or  letter,  NOW. 

Sean,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Dept.  6630  RA  Chicago,  III. 


n 


Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Dept.  6630RA,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "The  Secret  of  Success  in 
Farming,”  illustrating  and  describing  Farm  Knowledge, 


Name. 


I 

]  Post  Office. 

I 

I 

|  Street  and  No. 


R.  F.  D. 
No . 


Box 

No.. 


State. 


roofing  paper.  However  the  cellar  may 
be  constructed,  though,  there  must  be  a 
ventilator  with  a  cap  over  the  top. 

Modern  Cobncribs. — It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  old  plan  of  building  eorn- 
cribs  with  inverted  pans  over  the  sup¬ 
porting  posts  is  apparently  becoming  ob¬ 
solete.  The  new  plan  is  to  build  the 
sides  and  ends  of  2x4  stuff  and  then  to 


Corncrib  Lined  with  Close  Mesh  Wire 


lines  the  crib  with  close-mesh  wire,  this 
wire  extending  over  the  floor.  A  crib  so 
constructed  is  proof  not  only  against  the 
inroads  of  rats  and  mice,  hut  also  against 
thieving  birds.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  many  new  eorncribs  have  been 
erected  in  the  last  two  years,  indicating 
that  the  high  price  of  Western  corn  has 
j  resulted  in  the  growing  of  more  corn  at 
home.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


An  Inspiring  New  York  Farm  Family 

The  neatly  printed  letterhead  of  the 
Pleasant.  \  iew  Homestead,  announcing 
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acres  of  very  fertile  land,  and  is  well 
equipped  with  modern  machinery.  Last 
year  it  produced  about  $4,000  worth  of 
milk.  Also  about  200  to  300  lbs.  maple 
sugar  at  35c  per  lb.,  and  about  200  gals, 
of  syrup  at  $2.50  per  gal.,  though  it  was  a 
short  season.  About  500  buckets  are  set 
in  the  maple  sugar  bush,  and  next  year 
this  miniber  will  he  increased  by  about 
300  buckets. 

Mr.  Gates,  the  father  of  this  family, 
up  to  the  time  he  was  stricken  about 
three  years  ago.  carried  about  30  head  of 
dairy  cows,  and  young  stock  enough  to 
bring  it  up  to  about  00  head.  The  cows 
were  averaging  about  18  quarts  of  milk 
each  daily.  Since  his  illness,  in  order  to 
give  the  hoys  a  chance  for  an  education, 
the  stock  has  been  cut  down  nearly  one- 
third.  The  mother  has  since  supervised 
the  work,  with  the  oldest  son  running  the 
farm  the  first  two  years,  and  this  year  the 
second  son  has  run  it.  The  latter  is  but 
38  years  old. 

There  are  three  horses  and  an  eight- 
cylinder  car  to  do  business  with.  Mr. 
Gates  is  a  member  of  the  Cortland  County 
Farm  Bureau,  of  the  Grange  and  of  the 
Maple  Sugar  Producers’  Association  of 
this  county.  Mrs.  flutes  is  active  in  wom¬ 
en’s  club  work  and  Home  Bureau  work, 
and  all  are  members  of  and  regular  at¬ 
tendants  of  the  Homer  Baptist  Church. 

The  children’s  names  are :  Ruth.  Viola, 
Esther.  Henry.  Mary,  Rupert,  Carrie, 
Harold  and  Irving.  The  oldest  daughter 
is  a  professional  nurse  at  the  Raybrook 
Sanatorium.  Viola  is  a  graduate  of  the 
jNyack  Missionary  Institute,  and  this 
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Make  Field  Terraces  Now 


I  on  your  hillsiden  and  rolling  land  to  stop  the  soil  ord 
,  fertilizer  from  washing  away  this  winter.  Use  the 
MARTIN  Adjustable  and  Reversible 
I  Farm  Terracer,  Farm  Ditcher,  Grader. 
| Builds  field  terraces.  Cuts  V-shaped 
I  divebe#,  4  ft.  deep.  Send  for  catalog. 


OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO. 

Box  914  Owensboro,  Ky.,  U.  S.  k. 


10  Days’  Trial 


Grangers  Agricultural 


GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

Sales  Offices: 

Hartford. Conn.  Danbury, Conn.  Bridgewater, Mass. 
174  Frelingbuysen  Avenue,  Newark.  N.  ,T. 
Works:  West  Stockbrldge,  Mass. 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  NOW 

It  has  been  proven  beyond  a  ^ 
doubt  that  Fall  Spraying  is  equal 
to  or  superior  to  Spring  Spraying. 
Fall  Spraying  is  best  for  leaf  curl 
and  fruit  rots.  It  disinfects  the 
trees  and  kills  spores. 

Better  weather,  less  wind 
and  solid  ground  to  drive  on. 

Don’t  wait  for  the  busy 
Spring  to  crowd  you. 

Write  us  for  Special  Fa  11  Prices  on  Stand¬ 
ard  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  or  Triple  King 
Scale  Oil. 

We  manufacture  a  spray  for  every  imryott. 
Write  for  jprlies  and  literature. 

’  READING  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Reading.  Pa. 


» 

Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital  to  “swing  things.” 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers  whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2000  New  York  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 


If  you  are  a  New  York  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester*  N.  Y. 


Mr.  M.  H.  Gates  and  Uis  Family  of  Daughters 


1  hat  M.  H.  Gat  ms  and  family  are  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  that  dairying  and  maple 
products  arc  specialties  on  this  Homer, 
N.  Y.,  farm,  arouses  interest  and  attention 
at  once,  and  the  writer  is  glad  to  show  to 
R.  X.-Y.  readers  a  most  unusual  and  in- 
teresting  family  and  farm  home. 

The  farm  is  very  pleasantly  situated  in 


Summer  has  done  missionary  work  at 
Downsville,  with  the  expectation  of  soon 
doing  foreign  missionary  work.  Esther 
and  Mary  are  expert  cooks,  the  former 
cooking  for  the  Home  for  Aged  Women 
in  Homer,  with  about  40  in  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Mary,  with  a  helper,  cooked  for  75 
to  100  at  the  Y.  W.  A.  camp  this  Sum 


il'he  Mother  and  the  Four  Sons 


the  well-known  dairying  section  uorfch  of 
Homer.  It  has  line  buildingfc,  with  the 
farm  name  in  a  prominent  position.  There 
is  an  acetylene  lighting  plant  that  illumin¬ 
ates  both  house  and  barns,  and  the  house 
is  roomy  and  comfortable,  with  its  hot 
and  cold  water  and  modern  bathroom  and 
other  conveniences.  The  farm  has  120 


mer,  and  is  now  engaged  in  .Syracuse. 
Henrj  is  working  for  the  Hudson  Motor 
Works  in  Detroit.  The  rest  are  at  home 
and  in  school. 

Surely  such  a  family  is  an  inspiration 
u>  all.  and  a  wonderful  comfort  to  parents 
in  times  of  trouble,  as  well  as  in  their 
happier  days.  m.  g.  f. 
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Car  Builde  rs 


*  Truck  Builders 


Remember  the  tapered  shape  of  the 
Timken  Bearing,  That  tapered  design 
has  brought  about  the  superiority  of 
performance,  which  in  turn  has  led  to 
the  adoption  of  Timken  Bearings  by 
the  best  motor  car,  truck  and  tractor 
builders  of  America. 


T 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO 
Canton,  Ohio 


-w 
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IN  LINE  FOR  FALL  SPRAYING 

/ChHBIK  pREMO'slt)RMUui\San  Jose  S„caIe„  .  _  ,°ys„ter. Shel1  Scale 

- — r — *  Bay  lree  and  Falm  Scale 

- - - - "  '  Scurfy  Bark  Louse  Pear  Psylla 

Hang  over  Fungus  Spores  of  the  Brown 
Rot  of  the  Peach  and  other  Stone  Fruits 
Clusters  of  Aphis  Eggs  Peach  Leaf  Curl 

Apple  Canker  and  Scab 

Destroy  the  above  named  insects  and 
fungus  spores  by  spraying  them  with 

SULCO-V.  B. 

A  combined  contact  insecticide 
and  fungicide  of  known  reliability 


iCook &SwAn  CoJnc 

NEW  YDRK.U.S.A.  / 


Simple,  Sure  and  Safe*—  Right  in  Principle  and  Price 

From  your  dealer  or  direct — go  to  your  dealer  first 

Special  Arrangement*  Made  With  Commercial  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growers’  Associations  and  Granges. 

Address  COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  Inc. 

141  MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Geo.  H.  Frazier,  Mgr. 


For  Free  Booklet 
Address,  Sulco,  Dept.  R. 


148  FRONT  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Here  Is  the  attach¬ 
ment  that  makes  a 
gas  engine  of  your  Ford  car. 

The  ELMCO  Belt  Power  Attachment  furn¬ 
ishes  power  for  your  com  sheller,  ensilage 
cutter,  saw,  grindstone,  and  other  farm  ma¬ 
chinery — full  8  horse-power — at  one-eighth 
the  cost  of  a  separate  engine.  Attachea  and 
detached  in  16  seconds — no  bolts,  nuts  or 
screws — and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  use  of  the  car. 

Tho  ELMCO  Auto  Food  Qrindor  replaces  the 

pulley  on  the  power  attachment,  and  couples 
direct  without  troublesome  belts.  Grinds  all 
our  feed — either  coarse  or  fine — at  30 
ushels  per  hour  without  strain  or  damage 
to  the  engine.  Indestructible  steel  burrs. 
These  two  machines  save  you  hours  of  time 
und  dollars  of  money.  Makes  life  easier 
and  profits  better. 

Send  today  for  name  of  nearest  distributor 
and  big  Free  circular  with  pictures  and  full 
description  of  the  ELMCO  Ford  Belt  Power 
and  Grinder  Attachment,  ELMCO  Handy 
Concrete  Mixer,  and  other  money-savers. 

E.  F.  ELMBERQ  &  CO. 

80  Main  St.  Parkersburg,  Iowa 
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Send  for  This  Free  Book 

FARMS  for  SALE 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  productive, 
profitable  farms  in  the  fertile  vallevs 
of  the  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  STATE 
are  described  fully  in  this  big  free  book 
of  280  pages  published  by  the  Vermont 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Rightist  the  door  of  the 
great  city  markets,  Ver¬ 
mont  farms  hold  big 
opportunities  for  industri¬ 
ous  farmers.  Vermont’s 
average  yield  per  acre  for 
nine  staple  crops  is  nearly 
two  and  one-half  timet  the 
average  return  for  the 
same  crops  in  the  U.  S. 
Area  and  population  considered, 
Vermont  is  the  first  dairy  state  in 
the  Union.  Write  today  for  this 
book  listing  and  describing  farms 
from  $400  to  $45,000. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Room  G  Montpelier,  Vt. 
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Roofing 

Freight 
Paid 


ilwm 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Koof- 
ings.  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  We  Pay  tho  Freight. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 

DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

FOR  HOGS 

Write  for  prices,  feed¬ 
ing  directions,  etc.  $6^?* 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES,  PA. 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  lteady-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place,  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFQ.  CO., 
1023- 1073  Pike  SI.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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TRASS 
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SICK  ANIMALS 


“VET.”  BOOK  about  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphreys!  Veterinary  Medicines,  156 
William  Street.  N*w  V«»b. 

H  ■  MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  HOUR.  SELL  M  EN IIET8 

noftnts  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
",Ow  w  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  M  FG.  CO.,  Pept.  10S,  Amsterdam,  N.  V. 

C1DM  CTATinUCRV  Printed  to  order,  l-'nll  line  of  satn- 
rAulYI  OlAIIUnCni  pies  for  any  business,  with  partic¬ 
ulars,  postpaid,  free.  A.  HOWIE,  Printer,  Beebe,  Vt. 

South  Jersey  Farms  For  Sale 

BLACK  a  DAVENPORT  REALTY  CO. 

Peach  Street  .  ,  •  llaiumonton,  N.  J. 

1 _ ■  _  III  I  _ o  |  National  Record.  Sample  15c. 

American  Nut  Journal  p,  o.  rox  m,  Rochester,  n.y. 

LIME-SULFUR  SOLUTION,  concentrated.  $7.50  perbbl. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  <1%  mat.  copper,  8c  per  lb.  ilordo- 
Lead.  3%  copper,  H%  arsenic  oxide,  1  lc  per  lb.  Cal¬ 
cium  Arsenate’  20%  arsenic  oxide,  lie  per  lb.  Ar¬ 
senate  of  Lead,  15%  arsonic  oxide,  15c  per  lb.  Mis¬ 
cible  Oil  Spray,  50c  eal.  Dusting  materials.  Agents 
wanted.  ALLEN  MEG.  CO..  Quakerotwn,  N.  J. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  thej\  Grimm  System 

Sectional  pans  with 
high  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring:  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sixes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num- 
pr  .f 


ber 


trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland.  O. 


^Titrns  9  r:  ;f 

into  Day 

With  a  Light  as  white  as  Dayli^hr 

The  Diamond  Light  m, 

A  soft,  brilliant,  glowing  light,  restful 
to  tho  eyes  — tho  ideal  illumination. 

Clean— Odorless— Non-Explosive. 

400  Candle  Power 

A  hundrod  times  brighter  than  kero¬ 
sene  lamps.  Burns  86  per  cent  air  und 
4  per  cent  gas.  No  dirt  from  groasy, 
smeary  wicks,  etc. 

Lights  With  Ono  Match 

No  alcohol  torch  needed.  New,  patented  twin* 
mantle  burner  lights  easily  with  one  match, 

Grcutsat  improvement  known. 

v  GE?I,T?  WANTED-MAKE  *60  TO  St 00 
WEEKLY.  Unlimited  opportunities.  Build  a 
business  on  our  capital.  Every  customer  a  hoot-. el'. 
Hundreds  or  letters  prove  -lamps  und  lnntc  r  j  highly  u  itk- 
xnctory,  KxcIuhivo  territory  and  free  samp.  ,  jutlit  to  cctiva 
o (fonts.  Write  today- 

)  Akron  C«»  Lamp  Co.  670  Bldr,  Akro,i.  0„  U.8.A.  f 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


’Most  Ready? — “Are  you  ’most 
ready?”  That  is  the  Sunday  morning 
question  in  this  bouse.  We  love  to  go 
off  all  together  in  Old  Daredevil  (the 
name  of  our  Ford)  for  Sunday,  but  some¬ 
times  it  is  something  of  a  elufre  to  get  off 
in  time.  A  few  Sundays  ago  the  Parson 
was  booked  for  a  service  11  miles  away 
at  10  :30  a.  m.,  another  service  five  miles 
from  there  at  noon,  another  three  miles 
from  there  at  3  p.  m.,  and  another  14 
miles  from  there  in  the  evening.  The 
first  two  places  were  new  to  the  Parson 
and  he  wanted  particularly  to  get  there 
early  and  get  the  lay  of  the  land.  The 
thermometer  climbed  above  SO  in  the  early 
morning. 

The  Trouble  Begins. —  Somebody 
asked  the  president  of  a  large  factory 


ing  to  reach,  and  Moms  had  on  her  very 
best.  togs.  “My  white  shoes  are  spoiled, 
wailed  Sit,  above  the  roar  of  the  engine. 
The  Parson  stopped  and  got  out  and  in¬ 
vestigated.  When  he  made  the  curve  into 
the  road  the  miljc  can  had  tipped  over, 
A  Trifle  Late. — Though  we  arrived 
just  half  an  hour  late,  no  one  met  us  at 
the  top  had  come  off — and  no  wonder 
then*  was  a  flood. 

the  door  or  told  us  where  the  vestry  room 
was,  or  what  kind  of  a  service  they  ex¬ 
pected,  or  what  hymns  had  been  selected, 
or  whether  they  eared  if  we  never  came. 
IIow  beautiful  to  begin  a  service  with  a 
calm  and  unruffled  spirit  born  of  a  morn¬ 
ing  spent  in  peaceful  meditation  and  re¬ 
pose. 

Better  Luck; — We  were  only  20  inin- 


A  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y., 


Coming  Voter.  She  is  a  Prfce~w  inner  in  a  Baby  Parade  and 
Deserves  the  Prise 


down  the  road  here  some  time  ago  when 
his  sou  would  be  home  from  Europe. 
“Next  Wednesday.”  was  the  curt  reply, 
“and  then  the  trouble  will  begin.”  But 
that  week’s  troubles  of  the  Parsons  began 
long  before  Wednesday.  We  had  gotten 
the  chores  done  and  the  breakfast  out  of 
the  way  and  put  up  a  dinner  for  eight  to 
carry  with  us,  and  GO  per  cent  of  the 
children  had  hail  full  baths  and  40  per 
cent  half  baths,  and  Shelley  had  gone 
over  on  a  run  to  get  the  ear,  and  the 
Parson  had  rushed  upstairs  and  was 
wrestling  with  a  collar  that  took  its  de¬ 
sired  place  with  all  the  sweetness  and 
accommodation  of  a  new  tire  on  a  rear 
wheel,  when  lie  saw  the  boy  coming  back 
— without  the  car.  “Can’t  you  start 
her?”  he  wailed  down  the  stairway. 

An  Untimely  Death. — “Our  means  of 
transportation  has  failed  us,”  quoth  the 
high  school  boy,  “the  storage  battery  is 
dead.”  What  an  unfortunate  time  to  ex¬ 
pire  !  This  car  has  to  have  outside  pep  to 
get  her  to  going — not  wholly  alone  in  this 
world  in  that  respect.  We  found  by  the 
phone  that  a  neighbor  had  some  dry  cells 
h-  used  on  a  stationary  engine,  and  we 
rushed  over  and  got  them.  But  they  had 
been  long  used,  and  never  an  explosion 
from  the  machine.  Nothing  left  but  that 
.Shelley  must  go  two  and  a  half  miles 
each  way  to  buy  some  cells  in  the  city. 
The  Parson  ordered  them  to  be  ready, 
over  the  ’phone,  with  the  necessary  wire 
connections. 

More  Trouble. — It  was  a  terribly  hot 
morning,  but  at  last  the  boy  arrived. 
"The  man  said  you  would  have  to  fix  up 
some  connections,  as  he  was  all  out.”  Of 
course  this  is  uot  a  serious  job,  but  it 
takes  time.  Then  when  we  went  to  put 
them  on.  three  of  the  little  finger  nuts 
that  hold  them  had  lost  off  coming  out 
from  the  city.  But  we  twisted  them  ou 
and  cranked  the  machine — one  slight  ex¬ 
plosion  and  no  more.  We  were  just  about 
to  leave  the  car  in  utter  despair  when  one 
of  the  boys  noticed  the  lights  on.  Of 
course  the  lights  took  up  the  current. 
Turning  them  off,  away  she  went.  It  was 
even  now  time  that  the  service  should 
have  begun. 

Haste  Makes  Waste. — We  rushed 
the  car  over  to  the  house  and  proceeded 
to  pack  in  the  family,  and  the  dinner. 
While  Mrs.  Parson  had  her  hands  on  the 
spring  lock,  the  Parson  made  a  last  dash 
into  til  house  and  fetched  out  a  12-qt. 
can  of  water  and  put  in  back  of  the  car. 
The  children  would  need  this  for  dinner 
and  the  err  would  need  it  before  that 
time.  Tin  Parson  sent  the  car  across 
the  yard  and  made  the  curve  into  tin 
highway  at  u  pretty  good  clip,  which  was 
no  sooner  done  than  a.  wild  cry  went  up 
from  Mother  Parson  on  the  back  seat. 
“There  is  a  terrible  deluge  of  water  here. 
My  shoes  and  dress'  are  soaked.  It  is 
running  all  over  everything.”  It  was  a 
“swell”  congregation  we  were  wildly  striv¬ 


utes  late  at  the  next  place,  but  the  people 
were  ou  to  us  here,  and  the  last  one  was 
just  turning  the  key  in  the  church  door, 
headed  for  home.  “So  sorry  they  have 
gone.”  she  said.  But  she  needn’t  have 
worried.  The  boys  were  so  tickled  at  the 
thought  of  being  a  whole  hour  nearer  the 
broiled  rooster  under  the  seat  that  they 
nearly  collapsed,  and  the  Parson  was 
twice  as  tickled  as  they  were,  though  he 
didn’t  dare  roar  with  laughter  for  fear 
the  church  people  would  hear  him  through 
the  windows. 

A  Fair  Profit. — Down  at  one  of  the 
mission  stations,  where  we  are  trying  to 
pay  for  the  new  building — the  rocking 
chair  church — the  ladies  decided  to  feed 
the  multitude  at  the  town  fair.  Nothing 
was  asked  for  the  concession,  as  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  glad  to  have  good  food  on 
hand.  Practically  all  the  food  was  con¬ 
tributed.  including  38  homemade  pies;  25 
loaves  of  bread  went  into  the  sandwiches. 
Hot  dogs  found  a  ready  sale.  The  ladies 
seemed  to  have  a  fine  time  in  their  nice 
little  tent  handing  out  the  stuff  and  raking 
in  the  shekels.  They  were  a  tired  lot  at 
night,  but  when  they  counted  up  the  re¬ 
ceipts,  they  had  cleared  up  $73.05.  Prob¬ 
ably  none  of  them  had  really  enjoyed  a 
fair  so  much  before.  The  Parson  kept 
busy  with  his  car  bringing  in  supplies  as 
needed. 

A  Birthday  Party. — One  of  the  other 
ways  of  raising  money  was  to  have  a 
birthday  party.  Little  birthday  bags  were 
sent  out  to  all  that  might  be  interested 
i<>  help,  and  after  a  while  we  had  our 
birthday  party.  A  little  over  .$50  came  in 
this  way.  It  is  ouly  a  small  mission,  but 
the  ladies  put  a  check  for  $314  on  the 
plate  last  Sunday,  which  shows  what  can 
be  done  when  all  are  interested  and  work 
together.  They  made  a  lot  on  rummage 
sales.  These  sales  are  certainly  good 
things.  They  bring  many  things  from  the 
attics  and  closets  and  put  them  to  much 
good,  instead  of  leaving  them  for  the 
moths.  We  shall  now  hurry  to  put  in  the 
stoves — no  furnaces  for  us — so  that  you 
can  sit  around  and  hear  the  fire  crackle, 
and  soon,  as  cold  weather  comes  on,  the 
odor  of  coffee  will  come  up  from  below 
and  there  will  he  no  long  suffering  from 
overlong  sermons. 

Strikes. — The  most  we  seem  to  read 
about  now  is  strikes.  The  war,  from 
being  concentrated  ou  a  few  fronts,  has 
now  spread  all  over  the  world.  An  in¬ 
dustrial  warfare,  hut  war  just  the  same, 
with  casualties  recorded  every  day.  As 
Christians,  what  attitude  shall  we  take 
toward  this  industrial  revolution,  for  a 
revolution  it  really  is,  with  the  power 
passing  from  one  group  to  another.  While 
with  some  phases  of  it  we  cannot  sympa¬ 
thize.  as  the  Boston  police  strike,  yet  ou 
tlie  whole  the  Parson  believes  we  ought 
to.-welcome  it.  All  thoughtful  people  must 
see  that  things  cannot  go  ou  as  they  are. 
There  was  constant  trouble  before  tho 
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war,  and  there  is  worse  trouble  now  and 
always  will  be  till  the  thing  is  settled  and 
settled  right. 

Why  Wrong? — Why  doesn’t  our  so- 
called  wage  system  work?  The  industrial 
world  seems  to  be  honeycombed  with  ill- 
will.  distrust,  and  suspicion.  The  work¬ 
ing  man  imagines  all  sorts  of  things  being 
put  over  on  him  behind  the  glass  doors 
of  the  office.  lie  imagines  the  company 
is  coining  all  sorts  of  money  out  of  his 
labor.  He  knows  he  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  hours  of  work,  or  whether  the 
shop  will  shut  down  altogether  or  not. 
Some  years  ago  a  big  local  ■  tory  shut 
down  for  the  Summer.  The  head  man  in 
it  spent  the  time  touring  Europe,  in  an 
automobile,  while  the  employes  could 
“root  hog  or  die”  while  he  was  gone.  It 
is  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  British  soldiers 
in  the  trenches  were  much  more  concerned 
about  the  status  of  the  working  man  when 
they  got  home  than  they  were  about  lick¬ 
ing  the  Germans. 

Democracy. — A  man  enjoys  a  certain 
amount  of  democracy  in  politics — he  can 
cast  his  vote  for  the  candidate  he  prefers,  j 
lie  enjoys  a  certain  amount  of  democracy: 
in  school  matters — he  can  attend  the  dis¬ 
trict  meeting  and  express  his  opinion  and; 
cast  his  vote.  But  when  it  comes  to  his 
work,  in  which  he  puts  his  life,  day  after 
day,  and  on  which  hit*  life  depends,  he 
has  nothing  to  say.  Even  if  he  is  assured 
that  he  is  getting  his  share  of  the  earn¬ 
ings.  he  wants  a  voice  in  the  manage¬ 
ment — a  chance  for  his  self-expression. 
How  we  are  going  to  bring  about  demo¬ 
cracy  in  industry  is  a  thing  that  probably 
no  one  knows  just  now,  but  a  thing  that1 
practically  all  thinkers  admit  has  got  to 
come  about.  The  days  of  secret  big  busi¬ 
ness  are  past.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
the  day  of  the  old-time  wage  system  is 
doomed,  too? 

The  Place  of  the  Church. — What 
can  the  church  do  with  all  this?  If  she 
holds  the  solution  for  all  ills,  why  not! 
out  with  it?  Everybody  wants  it,  and 
wants  it  now.  The  church  cannot  solve 
the  details  of  the  problem.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  her  business,  and  in  the 
second  place  she  does  not  know  enough 
in  that  line.  But  she  can  point  out  with 
perfect  confidence  and  assurance  the 
principles  which  must  underlie  its  ulti¬ 
mate  solution.  No  permanent  structure 
of  society  can  possibly  be  built  except  on 
the  basis  of  common  brotherhood,  of  a 
common  service  and  a  square  deal.  God 
made  the  world  to  go  on  together,  to 
make  progress  along  all  lines,  hand  in 
hand.  The  fellow  who  is  getting  ahead 
is  to  stop  and  look  back  down  the  line.  ] 
and  when  he  sees  some  far  in  the  rear  he 
is  to  pause  and  go  back  after  them  and: 
fetch  them  up.  Somehow  the  social  para¬ 
site  must  become  a  producer.  The  grasp¬ 
ing  and  greedy  must  become  generous: 
and  he  that  serveth  must  become  great 
among  us. 

The  Third  Party. — That  those  who 
hire  and  those  who  are  hired  must  under¬ 
stand  each  other  goes  without  saying.  A 
League  of  Nations  can  never  hold  the 
world  together  unless  those  that  comprise 
it  strive  to  understand  each  other  and 
appreciate  each  other’s  viewpoint.  Many 
industrial  plants  are  running  on  a  co¬ 
operative  and  fairly  democratic  basis 
when  a  representative  of  organized  labor 
blows  in.  Avhom  the  men  never  heard  of 
and  the  office  never  saw,  and  begins  to 
dictate  what  shall  be  done  and  what  shall 
not  be  done.  From  what  the  Parson  can 
learn  from  sincere  men  who  study  this 
thing  all  the  time,  this  third  party  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  most  difficult  one  just  now  to 
be  solved.  The  Steel  Corporation  will 
confer  and  deal  with  its  own  men.  but  it 
will  not  be  dictated  to  or  have  its  business 
managed  by  this  third  party.  If  you  are 
doing  well  by  your  hired  man  and  he  is 
doing  well  and  contented,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  hired  man  persists  in  stirring  him 
up  till  at  last  he  quits  you  in  silo  time 
and  goes  off  to  the  city,  how  do  you  feel 
about  it? 

A  Fictitious  Character. — The  Par¬ 
son  has  just  had  a  letter  asking  if  he  is 
a  fictitious  character  or  a  real  character. 
The  writer  adds  that  she  herself  con¬ 
siders  him  very  real  and  very  much  alive. 
Many  have  tend  her  that  all  his  letters 
are  just  made  up  to  make  interesting 
reading.  The  Parson  is  glad  to  know 
that  they  are,  at  least,  interesting.  Some¬ 
thing  like  the  above  occurred  one  day 
after  he  had  spoken  at  n  Grange  meeting. 
A  woman  rushed  up  and  begged  him  to 
come  out  and  speak  to  her  father,  who 
was  waiting  outside  in  his  buggy.  “He 
never  hat?  believed  it  could  be  true  that 
anyone  would  really  live  in  his  day  to  do 
the  things  in  connection  with  the  churches 
that  you  do.”  He,  too,  thought  the  whole 
thing  must  be  made  up. 

Real  and  Lasting. — The  Parson  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  kind  of  work  is  not  only 
real,  but  it;  going  to  be  lasting  in  the  • 
churches  that  try  it.  It.  is  the  real  thing. 
Those  ministers  who  walk  around  as 
though  they  had  a  ramrod  down  their 
back  and  go  through  the  same  mechanical 
and  perfunctory  duties  week  after  week 
are  not  real  ministers  at  all.  And  the 
churches  who  dingdong  along  in  the  same 
old  way  with  the  same  old  handful,  tick-! 
eted  right  through  to  the  Golden  Gate, 
are  not  real  churches  at  all.  That  people! 
are  more  and  more  waking  up  to  this 
kind  of  real  salvation  was  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  the  other  day  when  a  man  who  was 
there  wrote  the  Parson  that  one  of  his 
Rural  New-Yorker  letters  had  been  read 
aloud  last  Winter  at  a  conference  of  the 
clergy  of  Loudou  aud  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 
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The  New  IV2  Ton  WORM  Drive 
SELDEN  SPECIAL  FARM  TRUCK 


the  orchards  or  potatoes  and  melons  from  the 
patch,  the  collection  of  milk,  the  hauling  of  stock 
or  fertilizer  or  lime — along  the  roads  or  over 
your  farm  lands — the  SELDEN 
SPECIAL  FARM  TRUCK  will  do  it 
cheaper,  better,  quicker,  and  with  few¬ 
er  men. 

SELDEN  TRUCKS  are  built  in 
models  of  IV2, 2, 3 and  5  Ton  capacity, 
all  WORM  drive,  and  are  equipped 
with  bodies  that  meet  the  particular  re¬ 
quirements  of  hauling  on  the  farm. 

Ask  the  Seiden  Dealer  in  your  locality  to  show 
you  the  SELDEN  SPECIAL  FARM  TRUCK 
and  the  Seiden  Convertible  Farm  Body  (five 
different  types  of  bodies  in  one) ;  or  'write  us 
for  whatever  information  you  desire. 

SELDEN. TRUCK  CORPORATION,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.S.  A. 


enable  us  to  standardize  productiot 
model  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can 
sell  the  SELDEN  SPECIAL  FARM 
TRUCK  at  a  price  far  below  its  value. 

The  SELDEN  SPECIAL  FARM 
TRUCK  is  a  truck  of  the  same  rugged 
construction,  possessed  of  the  same 
great  hauling  power  and  of  almost 
unlimited  powers  of  endurance,  and 
built  on  the  same  sound  engineering 
principles  as  the  other  models  in  the 
line  of  SELDEN  HIGH  QUALITY 
TRUCKS. 

In  any  hauling  service — whether  in 
the  transportation  of  grain  from  the 


1877 

‘ The  first  gasoline  motor  pro. 
pelted  road  wagon  in  all  the 
world  was  a  SELDEN.  The 
present  types  of  SELDEN 
TRUCKS  are  the  product 
of  continuous  experimenta¬ 
tion,  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  manufacture  since 
the  day  of  their  inception. 
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FOR  MEN 

PROTECTION  against  chilling  of  the  body;  often  a 
fore-runner  of  colds,  pneumonia  and  rheumatism. 

Famous  over  half  a  century  for  its  superior  qualities. 


Every  garment  shaped  to  the  figure  and  guaranteed 
not  to  shrink. 


Glastenbury  Two-Piece  and  Union  Suits,  Flat  Kn»* 
Spring-Needle  Underwear  are  made  in  several  weights  of 
fine  wools,  worsted  and  merino. 


Adjustable  drawer  bands  on  all  two-piece  grades. 


Natural  Gray  Wool,  winter  weights  in  fourf 

qualities . . \ 

Natural  Gray  Wool,  super  weights  in  two'  ■ 

qualities .'. . \ 

Natural  Gray  Worsted  effect,  medium  weight _ | 


Prices 

$2-50  to  $7.00 

Per  Garment 


For  Salv  by  Leading  Dealers 

Write  for  booklet— sample  cuttings.  Yours  for  the  asking.  Dept.  33 


Glastonbury  Knitting  Company,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


with  the 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  rtinni  ;  Kerosene  Tractor  for 
general  farm  work.  Is  small,  sturdy  and  has 
plenty  of  power.  Ma'e  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  substantial 
Farm  Power  Machinery  since  1853.  Frick 
Tractors  have  been  successful  in  all  de¬ 
monstrations.  Frick  Tractors  are  de¬ 
livered  for  shipment  on  their  own  power. 

W rite  for  price  and  further  information. 
Dealers  wanted.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
eries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 
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?ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  he  use'3— just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


If  the  Farmers  Strike 

“Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth?” 
A  reader  in  Connecticut  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article,  taken  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  October  2.  When  the  farmer's 
problem  gets  into  “Wall  Street”  we  may 
expect  to  see  some  of  the  old  walls 
knocked  down  : 

ITow  would  it  suit  the  radical  agitators 
if  the  farmers  formed  a  union  and  an¬ 
nounced  a  class  strike?  The  consequences 
would  be  so  appalling  that  men  may  pre¬ 
fer  to  treat  the  danger  as  non-existent. 
Yet  in  the  past  few  weeks  that  idea  has 
been  seriously  advanced  several  times.  In 
the  Scioto  Gazette,  of  Chillicothe,  last 
week,  was  published  an  interview,  where 
a  farmer  said  in  part : 

“Everybody  wants  to  buy  the  things 
we  farmers  produce  for  less  than  cost. ; 
and  wants  to  sell  us  the  things  we  must 
have  at  twice  what  they  used  to  bring. 
Working  men  are  striking  for  higher  pay 
and  shorter  hours,  and  we  work  from  sun¬ 
up  to  sundown  and  are  begrudged  a  decent 
return. 

“If  the  farmers  had  any  sense  they 
would  organize  a  union,  and  by  refusing 
to  produce,  or  sell,  soon  starve  the  rest  of 
the  people  into  being  willing  to  work  all 
day  for  their  board  anl  clothes. 

“What  we  want  is  a  fair  deal,  and  the 
only  way  to  get  it  is  by  stopping  produc¬ 
tion  until  we  get.it.” 

According  to  the  Gazette,  the  man  who 
spoke  these  words  is  one  of  the  “oldest 
and  best  farmers  of  the  county.”  Can 
any  union  man,  either  radical  or  con¬ 
servative.  deny  that,  the  farmers  have  the 
right,  and  power,  to  organize  and  stop 
production  of  all  food  stuffs,  and  the  raw 
materials  for  shoes  and  clothing? 

Such  a  strike  would  threateu  the  lives 
of  the  two-tliirds  of  the  population  of  the 
cities  and  towns,  including  the  workers 
in  the  shops,  mills,  mines  and  on  the  rail¬ 
roads.  But  what  of  that?  Haven’t  they 
the  same  right  to  strike  as  others?  When 
the  railway  brotherhoods  threaten  to  tie 
up  the  country’#  transportation,  wasn’t  it 
with  full  knowledge  that,  it  meant  death 
to  many  and  untold  suffering  to  a  greater 
number? 

When  the  coal  miners  make  demands  to 
be  enforced  by  a  strike,  people  must 
shiver,  aud  many  die  from  cold.  Radical 
unionism  that  preaches  class  rule  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that  A  recent,  example 
was  given  in  an  Illinois  town.  An  elec¬ 
tric  strike  deprived  small  towns  all  along 
the  line  of  light  and  power.  In  one  was 
a  packing  establishment  whose  refrigerat¬ 
ing  plant  was  run  by  that  same  current. 
The  manager  appealed  to  the  union  leader 
for  sufficient  power  to  keep  the  refriger¬ 
ator  plant  at  work,  and  received  this  re¬ 
ply  : 

“I  don’t  give  a  d - n  if  all  the  meat 

in  the  United  States  rots.” 

And  if  farmers  stopped  production  so 
as  to  gain  their  point,  would  it  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  appeals  for  food  were  answered 
in  that  way?  When  we  talk  exclusively 
of  “rights”  and  power  to  enforce  them 
(with  a  few  wrongs  thrown  in),  forget¬ 
ting  duties  and  moral  responsibilities,  we 
are  coasting  downhill  to  the  devil  without 
brakes  to  save  us. 


Farm  Help  Problems 

In  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Post  Dispatch 
A.  Clarence  Armstrong  tells  of  his  prob¬ 
lems  at  farming.  Among  other  things  he 
says : 

One  of  my  men  quit  Tuesday  and  went 
to  work  in  a  local  steel  plant  for  $6.34 
per  night..  Another  one  was  offered  <50 
cents  per  hour  to  drive  a  truck  for  the 
county.  Another,  only  21  years  of  age, 
gets  68  cents  for  the  first  eight  hours  aud 
$1 .02  for  the  second  eight  hours  in  a  near¬ 
by  railroad  shop.  It.  will  be  remembered 
that  ihese  railroad  shop  men  have  very 
recently  nearly  tied  up  several  of  the 
leading  roads  by  strikes  and  are  at  present 
only  held  in  leash  by  the  promise  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  to  effect  a  substantial  re- 
du  •■tion  in  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Now,  my  contention  is  this,  that  agri¬ 
culture  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on 
today  at  the  prevailing  level  of  prices 
for  farm  produce  at  the  wages  being  paid 
on  the  railroads  and  in  the  shops  and  fac¬ 
tories  of  our  cities.  If  anyone  has  any 
concrete  facts  to  prove  to  the  contrary 
I  would  like  to  see  them  in  print.  I  am 
anxious  to  know  how  it  can  be  done.  I 
want  to  see.  farm  hands  as  well  paid  as 
any  other  class  of  workmen  of  equal  skill 
and  fidelity. 

Packers’  Advertising 

On  page  1450,  “Candid  Statement 
About  a  C-auner,”  a  man  of  local  note 
raises  the  point  that  this  “canner”  was 
merely  so  in  this  man’s  judgment;  that 
she  was  never  put  on  the  market,  and 
might  not  have  been  so  classed  had  she 
actually  gone  there.  While  I  have  little 
confidence  in  his  argument,  we  will  have 
to  admit  that  it  is  a  talking  point.  At 
the  same  time  the  other  side  make  state¬ 
ments  as  much  open  to  question,  and  the 
public  is  unblushingly  asked  to  believe 
them.  He  also  makes  the  assertion  that 


this  class  of  stock  was  the  only  one  upon 
which  any  considerable  profit  wras  made, 
and  the  profit  so  made  was  largely  used 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  resulting  from 
the  handling  of  the  better  class  of  cat¬ 
tle. 

This  seem#  like  a  case  in  which  we 
can  meet  all  criticism,  both  fair  and  un¬ 
fair.  and  yet  have  a  large  margin  of  ad¬ 
vantage,  or  if  not  in  this  case,  then  in 
other  parallel  cases  where  certain  facts 
can  be  well  substantiated.  How  about 
the  wonderful  amount  of  expensive  adver¬ 
tising  of  packer  interests  in  their  own  de¬ 
fence  this  Summer  and  Fall?  Is  this  not 
a  neat  and  handy  way  for  it  to  cut  down 
its  excess  profits  to  prevent  paying  80 
per  cent  of  them  into  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and,  by  aud  by,  when  such  ex¬ 
cess  taxation  has  been  removed,  transfer¬ 
ring  some  to  their  own  pockets?  Such 
advertising  is  unusual  and  unnecessary, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  figure  sis 
regular  expense  in  immediate  or  future 
calculations.  p.  b.  thomas. 


Americanization  on  the  Farm 

What  is  Mr.  American  Farmer  doing 
to  make  his  strange  or  foreign  neighbors 
real  Americans?  Answer:  Precious  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing.  Why?  He  is  overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  for  one  thing,  and  thinks 
what  little  he  can  do  is  not  worth  while. 
I  cannot  grow  enough  potatoes  to  feed 
the  whole  world,  therefore  I  won’t  grow 
any!  This  year  the  town  of  Milford, 
Conn.,  will  probably  spend  a  thousand 
dollars  teaching  foreigners  English  and 
other  fundamentals.  But  American  ideals 
and  standards  cannot,  be  taught.  They 
must  be  instilled  by  patient,  tactful,  per¬ 
sonal  work. 

A  clean,  industrious  Austrian  family 
became  tenants  in  an  American  farming 
community.  These  invaders  were  avoid¬ 
ed.  left,  severely  alone  except  for  one  who 
took  it.  upon  herself  to  be  friendly,  to 
help,  to  educate.  Her  work  is  tiny,  ob¬ 
scure  and  noble.  Her  service  to  the  na¬ 
tion  cannot,  be  measured.  The  rest  of  the 
community  ridicule,  or  is  indifferent. 
Their  harm  to  the  nation  is  real  and  can¬ 
not  be  measured.  Until  this  attitude  of 
our  people  is  overcome  there  will  be  no 
real  progress  in  Americanization. 

C.  L.  P. 

And  cannot  something  of  the  same  be 
said  about  “higher  up”  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation?  Whose  business  is  it  to  get  down 
to  the  root  of  things? 


“Service  Demands  Pay” 

Passing  through  10th  Street.  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Avenues,  New  York  City,  I 
saw7  an  ash  can  entirely  filled  with  milk 
bottles — four  dozen  at  a  guess.  I  stopped 
for  a  second  and  wondered  at  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  milk  companies.  This  is 
only  a  sample  of  what  can  be  seen  in  all 
sections  of  this  city.  Willful  waste; 
waste  of  all  kinds  on  all  sides.  An  ash 
can  on  another  street  with  at  least  100 
pounds  of  coal,  scarcely  seared  over.  Not 
once  but  daily  all  last.  Winter  did  I  see 
this  waste  of  coal  in  our  streets.  The 
consumer  pays  for  all  this  waste. 

We  at  our  humble  abode  with  six  in 
family  eliminate  “waiter’s”  service.  We 
cut  out  the  milk  wagon  and  costly  retail 
service  and  bottle  waste  by  going  to  dairy 
store  after  our  supply  in  the  evening,  as 
we  are  up  at  three  o’clock  to  four  a.  m. 
The  market  basket  you  have  advised  from 
time  to  time  is  our  method  of  reducing 
high  cost.  People  require  too  much 
service,  and  service  demands  pay.  Your 
paper  is  making  itself  felt,  and  more  than 
you  may  dream  of.  Fighting  for  demo¬ 
cracy  at  home  is  commendable.  More 
power  to  your  hand.  O.  h.  white. 

New  York. 


A  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Woman  Talks 

There  is  every  sign  of  encouragement  to 
farmers  throughout  the  State  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  situation  in  Wayne  County.  In  a 
district  which  nominally  gives  a  Repub¬ 
lican  majority  of  (5.000  the  70  per  cent  of 
rural  population  intends  to  prove  to  the 
country  at  large  that  country  people  have 
the  intelligence  and  the  power  to  uphold 
the  old  motto  “Taxation  without  represen¬ 
tation  is  unjust.” 

One  stimulus  to  this  determination  has 
been  the  audacity  of  the  politician,  C.  H. 
Betts,  to  presume,  through  the  Repub¬ 
lican  organization,  to  nominate  and  elect 
himself  as  the  representative  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  people  after  they  themselves 
have  clearly  expressed  their  opinion  of 
him.  When  he  did  this,  however,  he  for¬ 
got  the  fact  that  there  are  fully  as  many 
rural  women  to  vote  this  year  as  men, 
and  that  these  women,  not  yet  bound  by 
party  organization,  will  vote  for  the  man 
whom  they  believe  has  the  same  interests 
as  theirs. 

There  are  many  educated  women  in  all 
communities  who.  fully  realizing  that  it 
meant  hard  work,  lack  of  conveniences  and 
improvements  and  few  social  enjoyments, 
have  deliberately  chosen  for  themselves 
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farm  homes,  because  they  believed  that  in 
the  country  their  children  would  have  a 
better  chance  to  live  healthy,  happy  and 
useful  lives.  These  women  see  in  the  sit¬ 
uation  here  a  chance  not  only  to  elect  a 
candidate  who  really  represents  them,  and 
will  favor  legislation  that  will  make  life 
on  a  farm  more  honored  and  respected  for 
their  children  and  themselves,  but  to  en¬ 
courage  women  throughout,  the  country  to 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  Betts  awoke  to  the  real  state  of 
affair#  just  before  primary  day,  aud  his 
small  majority  in  winning  the  nomination, 
in  spite  of  his  desperate  efforts,  are  not 
at  all  encouraging  to  him.  He  has  his 
organization  working,  some  of  them  half¬ 
heartedly,  and  in  spite  of  their  normal 
majority  of  6,000  votes,  the  possibility  of 
defeat  is  openly  admitted.  Mr.  Betts 
himself  is  so  thoroughly  scared  that  he  is 
making  desperate  offer#  to  political  ene¬ 
mies. 

Besides,  in  spite  of  his  well-known 
abuse  and  hatred  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
the  last,  three  issues  of  the  Lyons  Repub¬ 
lican,  Mr.  Betts’  county  paper,  have  con¬ 
tained  lengthy  quotations  from  Roosevelt. 
Does  he  think  that,  he  can  thus  gain  a 
few  needed  votes  through  pretended  ad¬ 
miration  of  “The  Great.  American”?  You 
can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time, 
and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but 
you  can’t  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,  and  the  people  of  Wayne  County 
are  #o  thoroughly  aroused  that  the  defeat 
of  Mr.  Betts  seems  assured.  The  right,  to 
vote  and  the  right  to  hold  office  are  priv¬ 
ileges  which  have  been  dearly  bought,  in 
other  countries  besides  ours,  and  the  rural 
population  will  elect  one  of  themselves  as 
their  officeholder  in  the  Assembly. 

WAYNE  COUNTY  WOMAN. 


Your  Squash  and  Pumpkins 

Did  you  put  your  pumpkins  and  squash 
in  the  cellar?  Then  you  would  better 
bring  them  up.  For  several  years  I  have 
kept  sqush  until  late  Spring  aud.  indeed, 
until  early  Summer,  though  they  lose 
flavor  later.  I  put  them  on  the  top  shelf 
in  the  pantry,  which  is  right  behind  the 
kitchen  stove.  My  neighbor  has  a  pump¬ 
kin  over  a  year  old,  now  nearly  13  months, 
which  i«  in  perfect  condition  to  look  at, 
except  it  is  a  little  withered.  She  has  it 
on  the  bottom  shelf  in  her  cupboard,  near 
the  kitchen  range.  She  says  she  is  keep¬ 
ing  it  out  of  curiosity  to  see  how  long  it 
will  last.  Of  course  they  will  keep  better 
if  well  cured  in  the  sun  before  bringing 
in  the  house.  I  would  leather  put  them 
upstairs  in  a  warm  room  than  in  the  cel¬ 
lar.  for  there  they  are  sure  to  rot. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  mbs.  f.  j.  s. 


McQUAY-NORRIS 

SupCtHHll' 

PINGS 

A  special  ring  for  en¬ 
gines  that  pump  oil. 
Used  in  top  groove 
only  of  pistons  to 
control  excess  oil, 
with  McQuay-N  orris 
oof  Piston 
Rings  in  lower  grooves 
to  insure  maximum 
compression  and  fuel 
economy. 


Stop  the  Theft  of  Power 

It  is  not  necessary  to  put  up  with  loss  of  power  and 
waste  of  oil  and  gas.  Don’t  let  badly  fitting  piston 
rings  steal  your  motor’s  power  and  your  gasoline. 
Install  a  full  set  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 

ERK-\BOOF 

PISTON  RINGS 

Increase  Power — Decrease  Carbon 

Save  Gas 

By  creating  uniform  pressure  on  the  cylinder  walls,  McQuay- 
Norris  \ ta^ooi'  Piston  Rings  stop  piston  ring  leakage,  in¬ 
crease  power,  decrease  carbon  and  save  fuel  and  oil. 

Wherever  you  are  you  can  get  them  to  fit  any  car,  truck  and 
tractor.  Jobbers  and  supply  houses  in  over  300  distributing 
points  carry  complete  stocks  of  standard  sizes  and  over-sizes, 
backed  by  a  factory  stock  of  3,000  un usual  sizes.  You  don’t 
have  to  wait — the  rings  are  awaiting  your  order. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

“To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power” — a  simple,  clear  explana¬ 
tion  of  piston  rings,  their  construction  and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay  -  Norris  ’Manufacturing  Company 

2878  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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Profit  Smashing 

Shoe  Sale 

Amazing  shoe  vr.lues— superb  quality— sent 
direct.  We  are  manufacturers  and  therefore 
know  what  kind  of  material  and  workmanship 
must  go  into  satisfactory 
shoes.  Read  about  our 
guarantee  below.  Absolute 
protection  to  you.  Try 
this  money  saving 
way  of  buying. 


CATALOG 


_ 

book.  Smashed  profit  offerings 
on  every  page.  Don’t  pay  ad¬ 
vanced  prices  to  anybody.  See 
our  prices  before  you  buy.  Get 
the  catalog  now.  Then  judge  for 
yourself  of  these  values. 

SHOES  Guaranteed 
T o  W ear  Six  Months 

Our  6  months'  guaranteed  shoes  surprise  shoe  experts  at 
the  quality  griven  for  our  prices.  Read  in  the  catalog  how 
and  why  we  can  guarantee  shoes— how  we  keep  prices 
down.  Be  sure  to  send  for  the  catalog  today. 

Tor  All  the  family 

Father,  mother,  boys  and  girls— we  provide  for  all .  Cat¬ 
alog  shows  latest  styles  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  to  pick 
what  you  want.  As  low  as  $2.85  per  pair.  We  guarantee 
to  3ave  you  $1  to  $3  on  every  gair  of  shoes  you  order. 

Two  Bargains  for  Men 

fere  are  two  special  values  for  men— values 
that  are  simply  unparalleled.  Don  t 
miss  this  opportunity, 


Dress. 


Cl _ Unbeat¬ 

en  able  bargain 

UIIUU  in  Dress  Shoes. 
Look  for  No.T763  in  catalog 
for  description  of  this 
smart  Btyle  English 
last,  Goodyear  welt 
shoe.  Guuran- 
teed. 


Send 

Today  yours  which  guarantees 

to  save  you  moncy.Don’t  buy  any  shoes  until  you  get  it 
and  compare  our  profit-smashing  prices  with  others. 

Bond  Shoe  Makers,  Dept.  149,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Just  send  a 
postal  and 
this  wonderful 
__  FREE  catalog  is 

yours  which  guarantees 


Free 


Handy  Wi  re 
Splicer 


Just 
mail 
postal 
and  get 

this  liantly  fence  tool 
FREE- postpaid,  also 
my  Big  Bargain  Book  of 
Fencing,  Gates.  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire  and  Roofing.  Over  150  styles. 
Every  item  a  guaranteed  bargain. 

Brown  Pays  the  Freight 

Get  my  catalog  before  you 
buy  and  compare  prices 
with  others.  23c  a  rod  and 
up.  You  will  quickly  see  the 
big  saving  and  the  extra 
value  in  my  Double  Gal¬ 
vanized  and  Rust-Resisting 
Fence.  Write  now  —  Today 

BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

D*pt.  25* CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealors  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


Work  Shoe 

Lower  cut  shows  shoe  No.  T404. 
Blucher  model,  black  gun  metal 
Work  Shoe  with  Goodyear  welt  sole. 
Munson  Inst.  Stunning  bargain, 
and  backed  by  strongest  guaran¬ 
tee.  Bo  sure  to  see  full  descrip¬ 
tion  in  cat¬ 
alog. 


Your  first  thought  “Always  ' 

When  in  need  of  •  Wood  Sawing  Machine  or  t-ow  Mill  “The 
Ireland  Line”  which  are  add  on  our  |m-i  -onal  guarantee, and 
will  Bhow  you  money  returns  for  a  email  investment.  When 
the  coal  dealer  i«  xetliiiK  high  prices  for  real  you  ran  (tel  equal 
value  for  your  wood  which  eventually  will  depreciate  In  quality. 
Our  Motto:  (‘Beet  Always.” 

Write  to  us  If  interested  Tor  circulars  and  prices 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Norwich  11. IS  State  St.  Now  York 

.JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  Distributors 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Baltimore,  Aid. 


When  you 
The  Rural 
a  quick  reply 
.  guarantee 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

What  Science  Has  Done  for  the  Peat 
Bogs  of  Sweden. 

Part  II. 

Seasons  and  Crops. — The  experimen¬ 
tal  fields  consist  of  some  sandy  upland 
and  of  some  low  (mode rungs)  moor. 

Most  of  the  acreage,  however,  is  so-called 
“liigh-moor.”  The  fields  are  rectangular 
and  separated  by  deep  ditches.  The  drains 
with  which  each  field  is  provided  empty 
into  these  ditches.  The  crops  grown  in 
connection  with  the  experiments  consist 
of  oats,  Spring  rye,  potatoes  and  grass. 

Harley,  turnips  and  carrots  also  do  fairly 
well  at  Flahult.  Profitable  crop  produc¬ 
tion  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  growing  season  and  the  low 
mean  temperature.  The  weather  records 
show  that  frosts  may  occur  in  every  one 
of  the  12  months.  Thus  in  the  past  11 
years  the  temperature  went  down  to 
freezing  in  June  in  five  or  six  of  the  sea¬ 
sons.  in  July  in  two  of  the  seasons,  and 
in  August  in  six  of  the  11  seasons.  There 
is  always  danger  therefore  of  the  more  or 
less  complete  loss  of  the  crops.  In  spite 
of  this  serious  handicap  the  net  income 
from  the  200  acres  of  cultivated  moorland 
was  $3,000  in  1910.  The  chief  sources  of 
income  are  potatoes  and  milk.  A  herd  of 
grade  Ayrshire  "cows  is  averaging  about 
3.300  quarts  of  milk  per  annum.  This  is 
not  a  bad  average  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
for  four  months  in  each  year  the  animals 
are  out  ou  pasture  and  receive  no  other 
food.  During  the  remaining  eight  months 
they  are  fed  some  hay,  straw,  turnips,  and 
a  little  linseed  oilmeal. 

Grass  and  Potatoes. — The  success  of 
the  farming  operations  at  Flahult  is 
founded  almost  entirely  on  the  production 
of  potatoes  and  of  grass.  The  former 
yield  exceedingly  well,  usually  more  than 
300  bu.  per  acre,  and  occasionally  as  much 
as  400  bu.  per  acre.  In  other  words,  the 
average  production  is  three  to  four  times 
as  high  as  that  for  the  whole  United 
States.  Considering  the  nature  of  the 
climate  and  soil,  this  is  a  remarkably 
good  record.  Of  course,  successful  po¬ 
tato  production  would  not  be  possible 
without  the  use  of  superphosphates,  pot¬ 
ash  salts  and  nitrogen  salts  like  nitrate  of 
soda,  nitrate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  chem¬ 
ical  manures  successful  potato  growing 
at  Flahult  must  reckon  with  the  con¬ 
trol  of  diseases  and  the  selection  of  good 
seed.  All  of  this  is  intimately  dependent 
on  the  scientific  research  of  the  past  few 
decades.  Soil  improvement  which  ac¬ 
companies  profitable  potato  growing  nec¬ 
essarily  involves  the  growing  of  good  crops 
of  grass.  Here  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers  mentioned  above,  it 
has  been  found  profitable  to  employ  basic 
slag  and  lime.  The  basic  slag  is  a  phos- 
phatie  fertilizer  derived  from  iron  ore 
rich  in  phosphorus. 

Chemical  Fertilizers. — It  is  evident 
from  what  has  been  said  here  that  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers  are  the  foundation  of  suc¬ 
cessful  farming  in  Swedish  peat  bogs.  But 
chemical  fertilizers  are  in  themselves  the 
outcome  of  scientific  research,  most  of  it 
of  recent  origin.  If  to  the  use  of  fertil¬ 
izers  is  added  the  improvement  of  plants 
by  selection  and  breeding,  the  control  of 
injurious  insects  and  diseases,  and  the 
feeding  of  animals  for  most  profitable  pro¬ 
duction,  a  reasonably  complete  picture  is 
obtained  of  what  scientific  research  has 
meant  to  Swedish  agriculture.  Naturally 
the  experimental  work  at  Flahult  lays 
much  stress  on  the  study  of  different 
phosphates,  potash  salts  and  nitrogen 
salts.  Amounts  and  proportions  of  these 
are  investigated  in  their  relation  to  yield 
and  quality  of  crop.  Quite  naturally, 
also,  a  study  is  being  made  of  different 
grasses  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
adaptation  to  peat  bog  conditions.  The 
importance  of  clover  and  of  other  legumes 
is  recognized,  and  experiments  are  carried 
on  to  show  the  best  conditions  for  their 
production.  In  a  word,  the  chemical  and 
botanical  study  of  peat  soils  and  of  the 
crops  growing  upon  them  is  one  part  of 
the  large  problem.  Another  part  is  the 
study  of  insects  and  diseases  limiting  crop 
production.  The  third  part  is  the  study 
of  crop  production  as  a  means  of  support¬ 
ing  the  maximum  number  of  animals  per 
given  area.  All  of  these  things  the  Peat 
Experiment  Statiou  of  Joukopiug  has 
done  well,  and  has  to  that  extent  made 
Sweden  less  dependent  ou  other  countries 
for  its  food  and  raiment. 

JACOB  G.  LIPMAN.  I 

Joukopiug,  Sweden. 


rma  out  how  to  save 
tons  of  fuel  this  winter 
and  yet  enjoy  better  heating! 


PUT  in  a  Mueller  Pipe¬ 
less  Furnace  and  flood 
your  house  with  moist, 
healthful  heat  at  a  saving 
of  to  J/2  on  fuel  cost. 

The  Mueller  Pipeless  is 
guaranteed  to  heat  every  room 
in  your  house  comfortably. 
And  thousands  of  installations 
prove  the  sincerity  of  this  writ¬ 
ten  guarantee.  The  Mueller 


Pipeless  is  so  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  that  it  never  fails. 

Mueller  heating  engineers 
designed  a  better  pipeless  furnace 
because  they  had  62  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  building  of  heat¬ 
ing  systems.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  Mueller  Pipeless  scien¬ 
tifically  and  correctly  applies  the 
laws  of  air  circulation  and  give* 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  horn* 
owners. 


ft  is  properly  and  acurately  proportioned  throughout.  Eight  sizes  one  to 
fit  every  home.  Easy  and  inexpensive  to  install.  Bums  all  fuels. 


the  many  featuresof  construc¬ 
tion  that  make  it  possible  foe 


fit  every  home.  Easy  and  inexpensive 

The  interesting  book,  “The  to  give  such  dependable 
Modem  Method  of  Heating  heating  service  and  still  save 
Your  Home, "explains  in  detail  you  tons  of  fuel.  We’llglad- 

ly  send  it  to  you  FREE — -  - 

just  fill  out  and  mail  in  the  /  L. 

the  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace  coupon— NOW !  >  Mueller 

L.J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co.,  227  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wia.  /pnmaceC*. 
Makers  of  Heating  Systems  of  All  Kinds  Since  1857  /  227  Reed  Street 

New  York  Distributors:  y  Milwaukee,  Wi*. 

W  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ✓  Gentlemen;—- 

w' A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  /  Without  obligation 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  /  °5  my  P  ™,\rP  C(v!2 

.....  .  .  ,  ,.  .  *  send  me  your  free 

21  other  distributing  points.  Immediate  /  booklet  “The  Modem 
shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country.  /  Method  of  Heating  You* 

S  Home”  and  name  of  near- 
"  est  dealer  who  can  show  me 
y  the  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace; 

/^Name 

'  Postoffice- 


NEPDNSET  ROOFS 


Farmers  Have  Tested  Paroid  for  20  Years  and  More 

Proof  of  wear  —  that’s  what  most  farmers 
insist  on  knowing  before  they  buy  roofing. 

Neponset  Paroid,  familiarly  called  "Good  Old  Paroid,'* 
has  a  wonderful  record  of  protecting  cattle,  stock,  tools,  crops, 
garages,  and  homes  from  the  attacks  of  rain  and  6leet,  sun  and 
snow — at  lowest  service  cost  per  square  foot  per  year. 

It  is  beautiful  enough  for  your  house  and  low  enough  in 
price  to  use  on  less  expensive  buildings.  Protects  your  prop¬ 
erty  from  fire.  Easily  laid  right  over  old,  under  shingles  or 
on  new  roof  boards.  Makes  an  ideal  siding 

THREE  COLORS 


Impregnated  with  asphalt  and 
surfaced  with  slate  or  talc,  Neponset 
Paroid  is  waterproof,  tough,  strong 
and  tlexible.  Easily  laid  by  anyone. 
Nails  and  cement  come  with  each  roll. 
Paroid  s late-surfaced  comes  in  two 
beautiful  colors — natural  slate- red 
and  slate-greeu.  Paroid  gray  is  au 


unusually  thick,  heavy  roodag.  Its 
surface  is  almost  white. 

I  here’s  a  Neponset  Paroid  roofing 
for  every  need  and  every  purpose.  The 
Neponset  dealer  iu  your  town  can 
supply  your  needs. 

Write  us  for  fre*  booklet,  “Repair* 
ins  and  Building.” 


BIRD  &  SON,  Inc. 


(Established  1795) 


East  Walpole,  Mas*. 


Stilt. 
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The  Woman’s  Land  Army 


The  Woman’s  Land  Army  has  again 
performed  a  signal  service  for  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  of  New  York. 
Starting  as  a  patriotic  movement  in  1918, 
and  going  into  action  as  a  war  emergency 
measure,  it  has,  with  an  enlarged  organi¬ 
zation,  entered  the  final  lap  of  its  second 
year  with  strong  purpose  and  light  hearts. 
Last  year  it  was  patriotism  that  called 
the  girl  of  city  ways  to  the  orchards  and 
fields  of  the  country.  It  took  stamina  to 
make  this  resolve,  and  the  all-wise  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  movement  could  be  but  a 
fleeting  one. 

This  year  the  plea  of  patriotism  be¬ 
came  one  of  service.  Instead  of  a  wan¬ 
ing  spirit  there  was  immediate  response, 
anyl  many  were  the  same  faces  on  the 
same  jobs  held  last  year.  When  the  ar¬ 
mistice  was  signed  the  army  suddenly  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  great  reconstruction 
movements  of  the  day.  Nothing  is  more 
fundamental  than  food.  The  world  cries 
for  food  and  the  high  purpose  of  the 
Land  Army  is  to  help  produce  it. 

Starting  early  in  the  season  on  berries 
and  cherries,  the  members  of  the  various 
units  applied  themselves  to  the  crops  in 
succession,  working  on  muck  farms  with 
lettuce,  onions,  etc.,  and  on  fruit  farms 
with  cherries,  peaches,  apples  and  other 
crops  Last  year  tl  1  girls  were  stationed 
on  many  fruit  farms,  where  they  gave 
the  best  satisfaction.  Manager  MacDill, 
of  the  600-acre  Sodus  Fruit  Farm,  made 
reservations  immediately  at  the  close  of 
last  season  for  a  like  engagement  this 
year.  Over  one  hundred  girls  harvested 
the  cherry  crop  on  this  farm,  and  no  criti¬ 
cism  could  be  made  as  to  their  thorough¬ 
ness,  care  of  trees  or  energy  in  applica¬ 
tion.  In  sharp  contrast  with  this  is  the 
experience  of  a  Monroe  County  grower 
who  last  year  employed  promiscuous  help, 
much  of  it  being  foreign,  with  entire  fami¬ 
lies,  including  the  children,  in  the  cherry 
harvest.  Even  ordinary  regard  for  the 
trees  was  not  observed  ;  limbs  were  broken, 
entire  trees  in  some  instances  ruined,  and 
when  the  season  closed  the  orchard  was 
in  such  injured  shape  that  the  owner  de¬ 
clared  he  would  not  have  been  much  out 
if  he  had  let  the  fruit  rot  on  the  trees. 

Fig.  528  shows  a  1919  unit  at  the 
noontime  rest.  Owing  to  the  small 
cherry  crop  this  year  there  was  employ¬ 
ment  for  only  about  one-third  the  number 
engaged  last  season.  However,  with  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  next  season  a  large  force 
will  be  required.  Fig.  529  is  of  another 
unit  at  dinner. 

Last  year  there  were  27  Land  Army 
camps  in  New  York  in  the  counties  of 
Suffolk,  Westchester,  Rockland,  Orange, 
Dutchess,  lister.  Oswego,  Putnam, 
Schuyler,  Wayne,  Monroe  and  Orleans. 
Well  over  200  camps  were  organized  this 
season  in  the  State.  From  the  start  the 
urging  of  the  army  has  been  that  the 
farmer  plant  every  acre  of  tillable  land 
be  possesses.  In  turn  the  organization 
offers  to  supply  groups  of  strong,  healthy 
young  women  to  help  him  plant,  cultivate 
and  harvest  the  food.  It  houses  the  young 
women  in  sanitary,  comfortable  properly- 
supervised  camps,  centrally  located  in  a 
district  of  general  farming.  Where  piece¬ 
work  employment  is  not  feasible  it  offers 
this  labor  to  the  farmer  at  the  rate  of 
$2  per  day  and  transports  the  workers 
from  the  camps  to  the  farms  where  they 
are  employed  with  no  cost  to  the  farmer 
within  a  three-mile  limit. 

In  order  to  give  stability  to  the  plan 
of  employing  young  women  in  this  way 
certain  easy  rules  of  discipline  are  pre¬ 
scribed  and  carried  out  in  practice.  The 
rules  actually  work  out  for  a  betterment 
of  the  service,  and  are  welcomed  by  the 
young  ladies.  One  member  coming  from 
a  home  in  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  said 
to  the  writer:  “1  came  here  just  to  head 
off'  a  -selfish  streak  that  was  developing 
within  me.  At  home  I  have  four  people 
to  wait  on  me,  and  1  hardly  know  what 
it  means  to  have  to  do  things  for  myself. 
Last  Summer  1  went  to  the  Adirondacks. 
This  is  my  first  season  with  the  Land 
Army  and  I  am  having  a  glorious  time.” 

Some  of  the  rules  enforced  in  all  the 
camps  are  as  follows: 

Tin*  standard  of  an  eight-hour  day  is 
remti-ed  of  till  workers.  Overtime  is  al¬ 
lowed  at  the  option  of  the  workers  and 
the  discretion  of  the  supervisor,  but  in 
general  it  is  discouraged,  except  in  times 
of  dire  need.  Wages  for  overtime  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half.  Work¬ 
ers  are  permitted  each  Sunday  off  and 
also  one  day  off  a  month.  No  workers 
are  sent  out  singly. 

Each  camp  may  serve  points  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  distance  of  10  miles  from  the 
site  of  the  camp ;  the  first  three  miles 
to  be  free  transportation ;  every  mile  be¬ 
yond  the  three-mile  limit  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  three  cents  per  mile  per  girl. 

Each  unit  has  a  supervisor  in  charge 
who  deals'with  the  farmer,  collects  money 
and  pays  workers.  She  also  consults  with 
the  squad  captain  as  to  the  assigning  of 
the  gixds  to  work,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  their  health  and  strength.  Each 
girls  is  required  to  make  her  own  bed 
and  serve  her  turn  on  house  duty,  com¬ 
prising  the  following  routine  :  Laying  and 
clearing  of  meals ;  washing  dishes  and 


cooking  utensils ;  keeping  house  clean  and 
in  order,  and  the  packing  of  picnic 
lunches.  All  lights  must  be  out  and  every 
girl  in  bed  at  least  eight  hours  before 
rising  bell.  Visitors  are  allowed  only  on 
Sundays,  but  cannot  be  accommodated  at 
the  camp.  Any  men  frieuds  will  be  wel¬ 
come  who  are  known  to  the  families  of 
the  girls.  With  these  rules  there  is  a 
definiteness  of  activity  that  has  always 
been  popular  with  the  workers.  System 
aud  orderliness  is  manifest  throughout 
the  day.  One  of  the  rules,  as  faithfully 
followed  as  those  relating  to  labor,  is  tlv  t 
each  evening  the  unit  as  a  whole  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  swim  if  any  bathing  grounds 
be  available.  In  some  instances  I  have 
known  arrangements  being  made  to  trans¬ 
port  the  girls  by  motor  truck  every  day 
to  a  bathing  beach  six  miles  distant. 

What  is  the  effect  on  both  the  Land 
Army  lass  and  the  young  rural  generation 
from  this  new  acquaintanceship?  In  the 
first  place,  it  offers  opportunities  for  the 
city  girl  to  enter  a  fellowship  with  her 
city  companions  hardly  possible  within 
the  conventions  of  urban  life.  For  once 
she  is  absolved  from  the  artificial  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  city  and  out  in  God’s  open 
a  new  chapter  in  her  life  begins.  Here 


whether  it  be  the  phonograph  oii  the 
lawn,  an  impromptu  dance  on  the  porch 
or  a  sequestered  frolic  with  leap-frog,  that 
vital  thrill  of  spontaneous  joy  is  ever 
present.  Thus  a  living  enactment  of  at¬ 
taining  most  wholesome  pleasure  from  the 
adjustments  of  country  life  is  presented 
for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  “land  army,”  born  to  this  station  in 
life,  and  whose  faithful  continuance  in 
thj  same  is  the  deep  hope  of  our  fair 
land. 

The  Land  Army’s  assignment  for  1919 
is  about  finished.  The  work  has  included 
plowing,  planting,  transplanting,  cultivat¬ 
ing,  bunching  vegetables,  haying,  stacking- 
wheat.  thrashing,  milking,  driving  trac¬ 
tors,  picking  and  crating  fruit,  digging 
potatoes,  and  in  fact  all  sorts  of  general 
.•arming  work. 

Asked  about  the  1920  prospects.  Miss 
!  illian  Wangmann,  in  charge  of  the  Sodus 
Fruit  Farm  unit,  said:  “The  girls  will 
surely  remember  this  place.  This  makes 
the  second  year  for  some  of  them,  and  it 
looks  as  though  we  would  have  a  waiting 
list  for  the  vacancies  in  1920.” 

A.  H.  PTJLVER. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Protests  Attack  on  Farmers, — The 
Onondaga  County  Farm  and  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  Association  aud  the  Cortland  County 
Home  Bureau  organization  have  each 
passed  unanimous  resolutions  condemning 


A  Land  Army  Unit  Resting  at  Noon.  Fig.  528 


she  liuds  new  ties  of  comradeship  in  her 
friends  and  memories  are  formed  of  rustic 
pleasures  that  will  ever  kindle  into  pleas¬ 
urable  emotions  when  viewed  in  the  retro¬ 
spect  of  years  to  come. 

To  the  youth  of  rural  rearing  a  certain 
ennoblement  is  placed  on  farm  endeavor 
that  the  fair  sex  of  the  big  cities  should 
think  it  their  part  to  assist  in  the  harvest. 
Possibly  a  submerged  longing  to  leave  the 
farm  for  the  shining  enticement  of  the 
city  is  somewhat  dampened  by  the  will  of 
the  Land  Army  girls  to  go  out  into  the 


the  unfair  and  partisan  investigation  of 
the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor 
that  its  head,  Dr.  Eugene  II.  Porter,  be 
dismissed.  Farmers  understand  thoroughly 
that  this  is  a  political  move  by  unprin¬ 
cipled  men  who  want  patronage  from  this 
department,  and  they  will  carry  a  long 
memory  to  the  polls  some  time  hence. 

Health  Insurance. — The  rural  peo¬ 
ple  are  taking  their  cue  on  the  so-called 
welfare  measure  to  be  proposed  by  the 
coming  Legislature  as  regards  health  in¬ 


A  Land  Anna  Unit  at  Dinner.  Fig.  529 


country  aud  emphasize  the  dignity  of 
farm  labor  at  whatever  may  be  the  need 
of  the  hour. 

The  Laud  Array  does  not  come  into 
competition  with  man’s  labor,  now  at  a 
higher  premium  than  ever  before.  Neither 
does  it  disturb  the  industrial  conditions 
of  the  city  by  drafting  labor  from  other 
industries,  but  uses  labor  not  otherwise 
employed,  as  college  girls,  girls  in  seasonal 
trades,  teachers  and  those  who  otherwise 
would  be  unemployed.  If  it  brings  any 
message  to  the  rural  population  with 
whom  it  seems  to  enter  competition,  that 
message  is:  “Young  men  and  young 
women,  stay  on  the,  farm.”  As  if  to 
help  along  the  adoption  of  these  ends 
each  camp  has  its  own  formula  of  adding 
a  living  present  to  the  set  of  things; 
taking  all  the  dirge  out  of  day-to-day  life 
and  making  of  the  little  things  a  string 
of  endless  comfort.  The  evening  hour 
fairly  scintillates  with  the  joys  of  living; 


surauce  from  the  unhesitating  condemna¬ 
tion  of  it  by  State  extension  and  real 
welfare  workers,  also  by  the  similar  atti¬ 
tude  taken  by  leading  up-State  legislators 
and  the  fact  that  last  week  at  Oswego 
130  physicians  of  the  Sixth  District 
branch  of  the  State  Medical  Society  went 
on  record  as  unalterably  opposed  to  it. 

State’s  Cabbage  Crop. — Danish  cab¬ 
bage  is  now  moving  around  .$25  per  ton. 
The  Cortland,  Onondaga,  Madison  and 
Chenango  county  crops  are  in  excellent 
condition,  excepting  for  some  blight.  Sep¬ 
tember  was  a  hard  month  on  the  crop. 
The  Federal  crop  reporter  recently  visited 
Cortland  and  said  this  county’s  crop  was 
the  best  in  the  State.  Cayuga  County 
cabbage  will  average  but  seven  tons  per 
acre.  The  Wayne  aud  Monroe  crop  is 
fair,  but  many  fields  suffered  from  aphis, 
and  an  average  five-ton  yield  is  expected. 
Ontario,  Seneca  and  Yates  counties  will 
average  five  tons.  Orleans  aud  Niagara 


will  run  four  and  three  tons  respectively. 
Some  kraut  factories  used  domestic  cab¬ 
bage  in  western  counties,  at  $20  per  ton. 

Winter  Wheat  Mixed.— Extension 
workers  of  the  State  College  report  that 
inspection  of  Winter  wheat  and  rye  fields 
show  a  great  need  of  farmers  purchasing 
seed  of  known  purity  and  desirable  type 
and  variety.  Many  wheatfields  contain 
an  undesirable  admixture  of  rye,  and  on 
an  average  the  stand  is  less  than  70  per 
cent,  of  one  variety,  where  at  least  99  per 
cent  should  be  one  variety.  Farmers 
should  either  sow  small  plots  and  care¬ 
fully  increase  pure  seed  stock,  or  should 
buy  new  seed  of  known  purity.  The  <-ol- 
lege  will  advise  in  the  matter. 

Cattle  Notes. — State  breeders  of  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Guernseys,  also  Ayrshires,  fig¬ 
ured  prominently  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  at  Chicago.  Forty  selected  Jersey 
cattle  sold  for  a  total  of  $28,125.  Quick- 
action  chaiacterized  this  sale,  one  animal 
being  sold  on  an  average  of  every  four 
minutes,  averaging  $1,453  each.  ‘  Hood 
Farm  of  Massachusetts  paid  the  top  price 
for  a  Jersey  cow,  $3,500  for  Sophie’s 
Emily. 

Recreational  Forestry.  —  A  new 
course  under  this  title,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  this  country,  has  been  opened  at 
Syracuse  University.  As  part  of  its  work 
the  department  will  instruct  students  in 
mapping  out  trails  in  forests  and  in  other 
recreational  life  in  the  woods.  Trails 
through  the  State’s  reservations  have  in¬ 
creased  visitation  tenfold,  and  they  help 
to  control  forest  fires  also.  Reforestation 
will  receive  more  attention  from  now  on. 
the  college  announces.  Otsego  County’s 
township  plan  of  reforesting  is  of  great 
interest  to  other  counties  that  will  plant 
trees.  The  college  will  use  the  ►Skanca- 
teles  forest  and  the  Green  Lake  reserve 
at  .Tamesville  as  laboratories.  Dean 
Baker,  of  Syracuse  College  of  Forestry, 
is  conferring  with  other  State  forestry 
leaders,  and  will  address  a  National  For¬ 
estry  .  Conference  in  Syracuse  Nov.  11. 
advising  the  forestry  policy  for  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  will  also  address  the  American 
I’ulp  &  Paper  Association  in  New  York- 
City  a  few  days  later. 

.  Potato  Situation.  Wje  the  price  of 
potatoes  90  cents  to  $1  a  bfishel  to  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  farmers  it.  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  Dr.  Jonathan  C.  Day,  New 
York  City’s  Market  Commissioner,  where 
potatoes  retail  at  $3.50  to  $6  per  bushel, 
says  that  a  Watertown  farmer  guarantees 
an  unlimited  supply  to  New  York  con¬ 
sumers  at  prices  that  will  permit  retail 
ing  them  at  least  $1.50  per  bushel 
less  than  current  prices.  Central  New 
York  farmers  would  make  it  $2  per  bushel 
less  than  current  prices.  But  this  out¬ 
rageous  profiteering  on  the  part  of  mid 
dlernen  does  not  concern  the  Governor  or 
the  politicians  so  much  as  reducing  the 
price  still  further  to  the  farmer  seems  to. 
Farmers  need  to  amend  the  Sherman  act 
or  take  steps  to  sell  their  potatoes  co¬ 
operatively,  and  consumers  need  to  clean 
house,  putting  out  of  business  dealers 
who  are  combining  so  ruinously.  Con 
sinners  should  open  the  way  to  buying 
direct  from  farmers’  co-operative  organ 
izations.  The  Federal  figures  for  the  en¬ 
tire  crop  of  this  country  is  284.605.000 
bushels,  as  compared  to  340,699,000  of 
last  year,  and  the  very  short  crop  of 
229,415,000  bushels  of  the  year  before. 
The  Western  yield  runs  low,  from  32  per 
cent  of  normal  in  Iowa,  to  72  per  cent 
in  Colorado.  The  higher  prices  are  call¬ 
ing  out  shipments  unusually  early. 

Dairy  Notes.- — Many  sections  report,  a 
shortage  of  workers.  Results  are  show¬ 
ing  in  the  dairy  business,  and  in  the  get¬ 
ting  of  crops  t<>  market.  Many  farmers 
in  central  counties  have  been  approached 
by  a  well-known  cream-buying  concern  of 
Buffalo  that  pays  good  prices  for  sour 
cream  on  a  butterfat  basis  that  the  most 
conservative  dairyman  calls  two-thirds  of 
the  price  offered  by  whole  milk  markets, 
and  that  the  firm  calls  about  four-fifths 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  price  of  whole 
milk.  This  necessitates  the  purchase  of 
a  separator  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 
But  the  shipping  expenses  are  about  one- 
half  or  less  than  present  haulage  prices 
for  milk  are.  Shipments  are  made  bur 
once  a  week  in  cold  weather,  twice  a  week 
in  warm,  on  an  evening  train,  and  a 
check  is  forwarded  promptly  for  each  can 
of  cream.  This  offers  many  advantages 
that  have  been  very  conspicuously  absent 
this  Summer  under  daylight  saving  and 
city  health  department  rules.  No  ice  will 
be  needed,  the  work  is  not  so  confining, 
and  the  skim-milk  to  be  fed  to  poultry 
pigs  and  calves  opens  up  new  lines  of 
profit.  This  is  bound  to  reflect  on  the 
New  York  market,  where  already  thou¬ 
sands  of  babies  are  nearly  without  milk. 
But  it  is  the  logical  result  of  intolerant 
and  domineering  methods  on  part  of  tin- 
dealers’  milk  trust,  and  others.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  this  company,'  which  has  been  in  good 
standing  in  this  and  other  States  for  35 
years,  raised  its  price  seven  points,  when 
for  tin1  lirst  time  in  history  the  price  of 
whole  milk  was  lower  than  in  September 

General  Notes. — The  lettuce  crop  of 
i he  State  has  passed  all  previous  records, 
and  shipments  will  continue  until  Novem 
her  30.  Last  week’s  total  for  tin*  country 
was  124  cars,  of  which  this  State  pro¬ 
duced  113  cars.  The  week  before  this 
State  produced  all  but  12  of  the  total  164 
cars  moved.  The  use  of  a  special  crate 
containing  24  select  heads  has  greutlj 
helped  the  lettuce  industry.  Growers  have 
received  as  high  as  $3.75  a  crate  for  fan¬ 
ciest  stock,  but  the  ruling  price  is  around 
$1.50.  A  540-acre  farm  in  Avon  was  re¬ 
cently  sold  for  $128,000.  >i.  o.  e. 
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Two 


money  saving  investments 
for  the  farm 


A  cream  separator 'that 
gets  all  the  cream 

HERE  is  a  cream  separator  that  is 
positively  guaranteed  to  skim  one- 
thousandth  of  one  per  cent.  The 
skimming  device  is  cleverly  designed  to 
skim  every  drop  of  milk  eight  separate 
times.  By  the  time  the  milk  reaches  the 
skimmed  milk  outlet,  every  trace  of 
cream  has  been  wrung  from  it. 

The  Maynard  cream  separator,  shown 
here,  with  its  new,  improved,  rustless, 
light-running  aluminum  bowl  and  its 
other  exclusive,  patented  features,  is 
only  one  of  several  remarkable  cream 
separator  values  found  on  pages  868  to 
871  of  the  new  fall  catalog  of  the 
Charles  William  Stores. 


A  gas  engine  that  is  sold 
on  sixty  days’  trial 

THIS  Maynard  gas  engine  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  do  a  hard  day’s 
work  on  either  kerosene  or  gas¬ 
oline.  Considering  its  high  quality,  it 
is  the  lowest  priced  engine  on  the 
market. 

Maynard  engines,  moreover,  are  built 
to  satisfy  that  large  class  of  engine 
buyers  who  are  as  greatly  interested 
in  the  performance  of  an  engine  as 
they  aire  in  its  price.  If  you  belong 
to  that  class  you  will  be  interested  in 
turning  to  pages  872  to  879  of  the  new 
Charles  William  catalog,  where  various 
types  of  Maynard  engines  are  described 
in  detail. 


Maynard  engines 
are  built  for  per¬ 
manent  service 


This  Maynard  Heater  for 
solid  winter  comfort 

The  Maynard  Torrid  Hot  Blast  Heater 
assures  plenty  of  warmth  at  little  ex¬ 
pense. 

It  has  the  reversible  smoke  pipe  collar. 
Pipe  can  go  straight  in  at  the  back  or 
at  the  top.. 

Test  your  heater  thoroughly  and  should 
it  fail  to  fulfill  any  of  our  claims,  re¬ 
turn  it  at  our  expense. 

You  will  find  Maynard  Heaters  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  on  pages  857  and  858  of 
the  Big  Book. 

Shipped  from  your  nearest  point,  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  Tenn.,  or  New  York  City. 


Made  in  four 
different  sizes 
ranging  from 
$11.98  to  $20.90 


Where  a  dollar 
spent  is  a  dollar 
well  invested 

A  prosperous  farmer  in  up-state 
New  York  well  described  the  big 
Charles  William  catalog  when  he 
called  it  his  bible  of  bargains. 

You  should  read  your  copy 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  the 
money  you  can  save  by  buying 
direct  from  the  great  Charles 
William  Stores  in  New  York. 


Every  bit  of  merchandise  that 
we  sell  comes  to  our  great  store 
direct  from  the  factory  and  goes 
direct  from  our  store  to  you. 

This  is  the  reason  we  are  able 
to  give  you  far  better  merchan¬ 
dise  for  less  money  than  you 
can  buy  elsewhere.  Our  guar¬ 
antee  always  protects  you  in 
everv  wav — we  must  satisfy  you. 


This  Feed  Mill  is 
only  $6.58 

A  hand  and  power  feed  mill  for  grind¬ 
ing  corn,  peas,  nutshells  and  broken 
oyster  shells  for  poultry  feed.  It  also 
makes  fine  table  meal  from  small  grains 
— a  wonderful  “buy”  at  $6.58.  See  page 
981  of  the  Big  Book. 

This  Big  Book  FREE 

If  you  have  not  received  your  copy  of 
the  Charles  William  Big  Book — zerite 
for  it  today.  It  is  free.  This  great 
Bargain  Book  contains  over  1.000  pages 
of  money-saving  merchandise,  includ¬ 
ing  everything  you  need  for  the  family, 
home,  farm  or  shop.  Address  The 
Charles  William  Stores,  Inc.,  573  Stores 
Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
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Special!  Free  Book  of 
Wall  Paper  Bargains 

We  are  selling  out  a  number  of  beau¬ 
tiful  wallpapers  for  all  rooms  at  amaz¬ 
ingly  low  prices.  With  prices  going  up, 
it  will  pay  you  to  put  in  a  supply  whether 
you  paper  now  or  in  the  Spring.  Send 
at  once  for  this  free  wallpaper  book  of 
98  actual  samples.  Address  The  Charles 
William  Stores.  Inc..  573  Stores  Bldg., 
Dept.  W,  New  York  City. 


Look  in  your  Big  Bargain  Book  for 
hundreds  of  other  things  you  will  want 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Wo  spent  Columbus  Day  in  our  hill  or¬ 
chard  picking  apples.  For  a  wonder  the 
da.v  was  bright  and  clear,  with  just 
einnigli  snap  in  the  air  to  make  laziness 
uncon i fort. -  bio.  The  bigred  Baldwins  shoue 
like  crimson  balls  in  the  sunlight,  and 
they  were  .ins)  ready  to  come  off.  It  was 
one  of  those  perfect  days  of  Autumn 
which  are  lii'ed  with  the  joy  of  living.  It 
was  one  flawless  day  set  in  a  frame  of 
disappointment.  For  six  days  before  it 
had  been  rainy  or  cloudy,  and  five  days  of 
storm  followed  it.  Columbus  Day  is  the 
day  of  discovery.  Fourth  of  July  is  the 
day  for  looking  backward  to  see  how  the 
underpinning  of  the  Government  is  stand¬ 
ing  the  years,  but.  on  October  12  we  are 
more  likely  to  look  ahead  and  wonder  how 
the  house  is  going  to  look  in  the  future 
when  the  new  bay  window  and  the  tower 
are  completed,  and  when  the  entire  house 
is  fitted  with  new  fixtures  for  light  and 
heat!  Anyone  who  stops  to  realize  how 
the  telephone,  the  car  and  the  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  are  changing  the  life  of  the  people 
may  well  stop  on  Columbus  Day  and  think 
what  all  this  unrest  and  all  these  new  de¬ 
velopments  are  to  do  to  the  nation. 
***** 

The  boys  were  at  the  top  of  a  tree  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  big  beauties  when,  far  above 
them,  they  heard  the  whirr  and  roar  of  a 
flying  machine.  Hope  Farm  seems  to  be 
right  under  the  track  of  the  air  route  be- 
<  ween  New  York  and  the  West.  Far 
above  us,  speeding  like  a  great  bird,  with 
tm  (stretched  wings  to  her  nest,  was  one 
of  the  machines  in  the  coast  to  coast  race. 
It  had  flown  from  the  Pacific  coast  and 
was  now  nearly  in  sight  of  its  landing 
place  on  Doug  Island.  Like  a  great  eagle 
it  flashed  along,  roaring  with  power  and 
seemingly  speeding  at  more  than  a  mile  a 
minutes.  Almost  before  we  could  study 
its  motion  it  seemed  like  a  faraway  speck 
in  the  east.  Within  10  minutes  another 
great  machine  swept  out  of  the  West  and 
followed  the  first  one  at.  even  greater 
speed,  until  it.  too,  disappeared  like  a 
speck  against  the  eastern  sky.  The  boys 
went  on  picking,  but  their  minds  were  full 
of  new  and  strange  thoughts.  But  yes¬ 
terday,  as  it  were,  these  machines  jumped 
into  the  air  near  San  Francisco  Bay.  Here 
they  were,  speeding  over  Northern  New 
Jersey,  and  the  boys  could  readily  under¬ 
stand  what  that,  meant.  As  for  me.  as 
that  great  man-made  bird  swept  over  us, 
there  came  to  mind  a  verse  from  Bryant’s 
poem : 

“Thou’st  gone:  the  abyss  o^lieaveu 

Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form ;  yet  ou 
my  heart 

Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast 
given 

And  shall  not  soon  depart.”  ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

Lieut.  Maynard,  the  winner  of  the  air 
race  across  the  continent,  flew  from  Long 
Island  to  San  Francisco  in  a  little  over  2.* 
hours  of  actual  flying  time!  In  1349  two 
of  my  uncles,  with  a  company  of  pioneers 
and  miners,  sailed  from  Plymouth,  Mass., 
to  California.  They  had  organized  what 
they  called  the  Pilgrim  Mining  Company, 
and  I  had  the  record  of  their  proceedings.  , 
It  took  six  months  to  make  flic  trip  . 
“around  the  Horn.”  In  “Two  Years  Be-  i 
fore  the  Mast"Daua  states  that  they  sailed  I 
from  Boston  to  Santa  Barbara  in  150  j 
days  and  thought  they  made  good  time!  1 
This  will  l)c  read  by  men  and  women  j 
whose  parents  or  grandparents  traveled  | 
across  the  plains  with  ox  teams.  Some  of  j 
them  were  eight  months  or  a  year  on  the 
journey.  Now  comes  this  great  man-made 
bird  covering  the  distance  in  less  than 
three  days  entire  time,  or  but  little  over 
one  day  of  actual  flying.  Columbus  with 
his  crazy  and  frail  vessels  sailing  on  for 
three  months  thought  he  made  fair  speed. 
The  leaky  and  storm-tossed  Mayflower 
was  above  the  average  in  sailing  power, 
but  compare  their  performance  with  one 
of  these  great  airships  darting  through  the 
air  at  two  miles  a  minute,  and  picking 
Baldwin  apples  on  a  New  Jersey  hillside 
does  seem  like  a  rather  slow  performance ! 

.....  *  *  .  *  *  * 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  is  something  of 
an  old-timer,  lie  can  see  nothing  to  worry 
about  in  this  air  service.  “A, novelty 
only,”  he  says.  “Never  can  he  anything 
more  than  a  toy  for  foolish  people  to 
break  their  necks!  Never  can  be  of  any 
more  practical  use  than  one  of  those  long- 
legged  race  norses.  I  had  one  once  and 
all  he  ever  did  was  to  run  away  and 
smash  the  buggy  and  run  one  of  my  boys 
off  the  farm.  There  is  a  law  against  rac¬ 
ing  now.  and  these  long-legged  gambling 
horses  have  disappeared.  It  will  be  the 
same  with  these  useless  flying  machines!” 

The  great  answer  to  that  line  of  talk  is 
the  good  memory  with  which  T  was  en¬ 
dowed.  Do  I  not  remember  when  this 
same  mail  declaimed  against  the  automo¬ 
bile?  He  said,  some  20  years  ago,  that 
the  car  never  could  he  anything  but  a  rich 
man’s  plaything.  “It  will  break  more 
necks  than  the  hangman  over  did.”  He 
said  they  could  not  get.  an  engine  small 
enough  or  strong  enough  to  run  a  wagon 
faster  than  a  horse  could  walk.  The 
whole  thing  was  impossible.  Cars  would 
be  only  for  tin*  very  rich  men,  and  would 
simply  stretch  out  tin*  difference  between 
rich  and  poor,  and  help  create  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  as  bad  as  that  which  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  French  Revolution.  That’s 
the  way  he  talked  20  years  ago.  The  other 
day  I  saw  him  driving  his  own  car,  and 
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close  behind  him  was  his  hired  man,  also 
driving  his  own  car,  taking  the  family  out 
for  a  spin  during  the  “saved  daylight!” 
The  fact  is  that  the  gasoline  engine  in  its 
application  to  what  we  may  call  popular 
power,  has  done  more  than  anything  else 
of  recent  years  to  break  down  class  dis¬ 
tinctions,  punch  holes  through  so-called 
“aristocracy”  and  make  this  world  hap¬ 
pier  and  more  hopeful. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Do  I  think  the  flying  machine  is  to  he 
of  any  practical  value  to  the  world,  and 
to  the  plain  working  people?  I  certainly 
do.  In  its  way  it  will  do  as  much  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  society  as  the  car  has  ever  done. 
It  is  doing  it  already.  No  one  doubts  the 
wonderful  service  rendered  by  airships 
during  the  war.  Its  work  had  hardly  be¬ 
gun  when  the  Germans  quit.  Another 
year  would  have  seen  our  airships  inflict¬ 
ing  the  most  frightful  slaughter  upon  the 
enemy.  They  would  have  reached  Berlin 
as  the  German  ships  reached  Paris  and 
London.  Plans  had  been  perfected  which 
would  have  enabled  these  flyers  to  rain 
death  from  the  clouds  in  the  most  hideous 
form.  Now  that  war  is  over  the  great 
brains  which  sought  to  make  war  frightful 
will  work  to  make  peace  blessed.  And  it 
will  be  done.  It.  is  said  that,  take  the 
world  over,  about  ten  'billion  dollars  have 
l>eeu  invested  in  aeronautics.  That  will 
include  factories,  landing  places  and 

equipment,  in  addition  to  the  actual  ma¬ 
chines.  Few  of  us  have  ever  realized  what 
vast  sums  are  invested  in  the  business. 
Now  that  it  is  being  understood,  many, 
like  my  old  neighbor,  will  question  the 
possible  value  of  any  such  instrument. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Where  speed  is  required  the  airship 

will  be  used  in  the  future.  For  nearly  IS 
months  now  there  has  been  direct  air  mail 
service  between  New  York  and  Wash¬ 

ington.  About  three  hours  are  required 
for  the  trip.  During  the  first  year  7,720,- 
S40  letters  were  carried.  The  revenues 
from  air  mail  stamps  were  $150, 700,  while 
the  expeuses  wen*  $137,900.06.  The  air¬ 
ship  is  being  used  more  and  more  for  car¬ 
rying  precious  metals  from  the  mines. 
These  mines  are  often  located  on  steep, 
rough  mountains,  or  far  off  iu  deserts.  Any 
attempt  to  freight  the  metals  by  land  is 
slow  aud  dangerous,  but  the  journey  is 


quickly  and  safely  made  by  airships.  In 
this  way  gold,  diamonds  or  copper  can  he 
brought  out.  of  Alaska,  South  Africa  or 
the  South  American  mountains.  Great 
deserts  like  the  Sahara,  or  great  natural 
barriers  like  the  Andes  or  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  will  be  made  far  more  accessible  by 
the  airship.  The  big  balloon  ships  or 
dirigibles  have  a  lifting  power  of  50  tons 
or  more.  I  firmly  believe  that  within  10 
years  there  will  be  regular  service  across 
the  ocean  between  this  country  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  will  take  a  little  over  two  days 
for  the  trip,  and  the  ship  will  carry  40 
tons  or  more  of  valuable  freight.  It  will 
be  quite  possible  iu  the  future  for  a  man 
in  Boston  to  fly  to  Detroit  or  Cleveland, 
transact,  business  which  requires  his  pei*- 
sonal  signature,  and  fly  back  home — all  in 
one  day,  as  is  now  done  between  Boston 
and  New  York.  There  will  he  in  time 
smaller  machines,  capable  of  carrying  at 
least  as  much  in  weight  as  I  can  get  in 
my  trunk,  and  also  capable  of  carrying  it 
three  or  four  times  as  fast.  These  ma¬ 
chines  will,  in  time,  come  down  to  a  price 
which  will  compare  reasonably  with  our 
present  cars  or  trucks. 

***** 

I  believe  these  things  fully.  Twenty 
years  from  now  they  will  he  so  common 
that  our  present  wonder  will  be  lost  in  the 
grave  with  the  amazement  we  felt  25 
years  ago  at  the  prospect  for  cars,  trucks 
and  tractors.  But  what  possible  good  can 
such  development  do  to  farms  or  farmers? 
Years  ago  I  knew  of  a  man  who  invented 
a  flying  device.  It  was  good  except  that 
he  had  no  conception  of  a  light  gasoline 
power.  When  he  presented  his  idea  to 
i  wealthy  men  each  and  all  said: 

“Who  wants  to  fly?” 

Ask  that,  question  now  and  see  what 
answer  you  get.  I  can  see  a  dozen  ways 
in  which  a  small  flying  machine  of  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  could  help  us  directly  on  this 
farm.  I  can  see  50  ways  in  which  it  can 
help  us  indirectly.  For  in  the  future 
every  new  application  of  power  to  gen¬ 
eral  industry  is  sure  to  help  humanity  in 
general.  In  the  past,  new  applications  of 
power  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  mon¬ 
opolized  by  a  small  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Instead  of  helping  humanity  in 
general  they  have  helped  humanity  in  par¬ 
ticular.  That  is  done,  I  think,  and  bere- 
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after  the  things  which  this  airship  stands 
for  will  be  more  reasonably  distributed. 
People  of  our'  age  may  not  see  so  much  of 
it,  but  the  seed  we  have  tried  to  sow  is 
coming  up.  We  may  not  have  much  of  a 
hand  in  the  harvest,  hut  it  is  coming. 

jjc  j|c  jje  #  ije 

These  things  were  in  my  mind  as,  ou 
Golunibus  Day.  we  followed  the  flight  of 
that  great  man-made  bird  until  it  disap¬ 
peared  from  sight.  The  boys  are  young. 
They  would  if  they  could  spread  their 
wings  and  fly  over  the  hills.  They  know 
not  where,  they  hardly  care.  To  hoys  the 
future  lies  far  away — over  the  hills.  As 
for  me,  I  am  quite  content  to  remain 
among  these  hills  and  develop  this  or¬ 
chard.  These  great  things  of  the  future 
will  come  to  me.  Youth  thinks  it  must,  go 
chasing  after  them ;  mature  age  knows 
they  will  come  to  those  who  wait  patiently 
for  them.  The  place  for  most  farmers  is 
right  where  they  are  now.  That  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  post  of  duty.  The  airship  is  head¬ 
ed  for  the  great  city,  but  it  cannot  live 
there  without  the  essential  things  which 
only  the  country  can  supply.  Ah,  while 
these  hills  are  peaceful  today  do  I  not 
know  that  the  world  is  full  of  unrest  and 
strikes  and  riot  and  violence?  I  know  it 
as  well  as  anybody.  I  also  know  that 
the  same  situation  has  been  found  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times  before.  The  present  one 
seems  worse  because  our  cities  are  larger, 
and  it.  is  now  easier  than  ever  before  to 
spread  the  news.  The  evil  in  the  world  is 
magnified  by  advertising,  while  the  good 
is  seldom  heard  from.  Ever  and  ever,  all 
through  the  ages,  tin*  riot  and  turmoil  in 
the  cities  has  been  finally  overcome  by 
the  sober,  calm  thinking  of  the  freehold¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  All  this  row  and  ex¬ 
citement  does  not  represent  the  real  milk 
of  human  nature — it  is  more  like  the 
froth  on  the  milk  pail.  Wait !  Have  pa¬ 
tience!  The  country  people  and  home¬ 
makers  always  \,ave  the  last,  word  in 
these  things.  Their  thought  does  not  fly 
as  fast,  as  that  airplane,  but  it  will  get. 
to  tin*  mark  in  time.  But  I’m  hungry  and 
dinner  must  be  ready.  I  vet’s  go  down  and 
see  if  this  Columbus  day  dinner  has 
any  new  discoveries.  Personally,  I  hope 
it’s  a  couple  of  baked  Red  hens,  a  plate 
of  baked  red  apples  and  a  line  of  sun¬ 
baked  red-heads  at.  the  table  to  help  oat. 

It.  w.  c. 


In  the  orchard  which  less 
than  three  years  ago 
was  almost  entirely 


15  000  Yellow  Transparent  Apple  Trees 

without  a  single  blighted  twig  among  them 


THE  ORCHARD,  a  part  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  above  picture,  consisting  of  15,000 
seven  and  eight-year-old  Yellow  Transparent 
Apple  Trees  in  Nassau  County,  Delaware, 
was  so  badly  cut  to  pieces  in  1916  in  an  un¬ 
successful  effort  to  control  Blight  that 
pulling  out  of  the  entire  orchard  was  se¬ 
riously  considered. 

At  our  suggestion  “cutting  out”  of  the 
Blight  was  discontinued  and  spraying  with 
“Scalecide”  was  substituted  as  the  re¬ 
medy.  Now,  after  three  dormant  spray¬ 
ings,  the  trees  are  healthy  and  laden  with 
fruit  —  without  a  single  blighted  twig 
among  them. 

“Cutting  out”  to  control  Blight  and  Canker 
is  not  necessary.  “Scalecide”  meets 
every  requirement.  It  is  a  perfectly  soluble 
oil  (if  not  don’t  use  it)  and  penetrates  the 


diseased  bark.  Having  both  fungicidal  and 
germicidal  properties,  it  destroys  the  disease 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  delicate 
plant  tissues. 

Whether  you  have  Blight  or  not,  use 
“Scalecide”  for  your  dormant  spray.  It 

makes  a  tree  outgrow  its  troubles.” 
One  experiment  station  reported  that  pear 
trees  sprayed  for  three  years  with  “SCALE¬ 
CIDE”  as  a  dormant  spray  produced  58% 
more  fruit  than  the  same  variety  alongside 
them  sprayed  with  Lime-Sulphur,  and 
showed  extraordinary  tree  growth  as  a 
result  of  “SCALECIDE.” 

Scalecide”  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  use 
— and  costs  less  to  apply.  Write  today  for 
complete  information  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer.  Ask  for  copy  of  our  guarantee. 
Address  Dept.  16. 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  50  Church  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 


THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY 


Makes  a  Tree  Outgrow  Its  Troubles 
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“A  Successful  Farmer’s  Wife" 

The  letter  on  page  1422,  which  was  re¬ 
printed  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  por¬ 
trays  the  dark  side  of  farm  life  altogether. 

I  think  this  writer  would  be  unhappy — 
at  least  part  of  the  time — in  any  sur¬ 
roundings.  I  lived  for  five  years  in  an 
isolated  community  in  a  Western  State 
just  as  she  does,  but  I  never  was  so  lonely, 
for  books  and  magazines  were  my  con¬ 
stant  companions  in  my  idle  moments, 
and  I  didn’t  have  so  very  many  idle 
moments.  I  think  I  am  a  successful 
farmer’s  wife,  but  T  read.  I  make  time 
in  the  long  Winter  evenings,  in  the  hot 
afternoon  hours  of  Summer,  and  the  cool 
twilights:  I  find  a  few  moments  in  which 
to  read  every  day.  I  am  not  interested 
in  politics  to  the  extent  of  being  a  “new 
woman."  but  I  keep  up-to-date  on  these 
matters,  but  do  not  feel  that  I  personally 
shall  ever  want  to  vote,  though  I  am  a 
believer  in  woman  suffrage  just  the  same. 

I  have  the  “unlimited  capacity"  for 
work  this  woman  speaks  of.  but  I  don't 
exercise  it  to  the  extent  of  working  IS 
hours  out  of  24.  yet  I  do  a  wonderful 
amount  of  work.  I  love  my  work  and 
don’t  mind  work  in  the  least. 

I  have  milk  to  drink,  and  the  very  best 
of  golden  butter  is  on  our  table  three 
times  a  day  the  year  ’round,  and  T  enjoy 
milking  and  churning  and  attending  to 
my  pretty  cows — we  have  three.  As  for 
economizing.  I  certainly  do  that.  I  was 
raised  to.  and  I  am  very  proud  of  my 
ability  to  make  things  last,  and  to  make 
one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two.  Town 
folks  are  having  to  economize  now  as  well 
as  the  farm  woman,  but  they  are  not  so 
adept  at  it.  I  don’t  long  for  non-essen¬ 
tials.  such  as  diamonds  and  costly  silks, 
to  be  worn  once  and  cast  aside ;  I  only 
want  clothes  suited  to  my  environments, 
plenty  of  neat  gingham  house  dresses  and 
aprons,  with  a  serge  coat  suit  and  dainty 
white  waists.  My  hair  is  cared  for,  and 
I  use  cold  cream  when  I  think  it  is  neces¬ 
sary.  but  my  hands  do  not  look  like  a 
society  belle's,  and  T  am  not  a  bit  ashamed 
of  them,  either.  They  are  proof  positive 
that  I  have  done  my  share  of  the  world’s 
work,  that  I  am  no  slacker. 

I  take  a  day  off  now  and  then,  and  am 
always  glad  to  get  back  to  the  farm  ;  I 
go  to  church  and  Sunday  school.  I  attend 
the  weekly  prayer  meetings,  often  con¬ 
ducting  the  services;  if  our  church  has  a. 
picnic  or  any  kind  of  an  entertainment 
I  am  on  the  committee  for  gettiug  up  the 
programme,  and  I  find  time  for  it  all. 

I  go  to  town  when  I  am  obliged  to 
only,  and  I  feel  half  choked  all  the  time 
T  am  there.  The  dust,  the  noise  and  con¬ 
fusion  do  not  suit  me.  I  love  the  quiet, 
peace  and  beauty,  the  wide  open  spaces 
of  the  country,  the  trees,  the  mountains, 
the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars — these 
are  the  worth-while  things  to  me. 

I  go  to  the  movies  often  when  in  town, 
but  would  prefer  being  under  one  of  the 
silver  maples  in  our  yard  with  a  good 
book  or  paper.  I  can  do  most  of  the 
things  husband  can  till  it  comes  to  driv¬ 
ing  a  team  ;  I  can’t  do  that,  but  I  often 
help  unload  hay  in  a  pinch,  and  do  quite 
a  bit  of  hoe  work. 

I  do  all  the  baking,  and — if  I  do  say 
it — it  is  done  right.  I  do  the  butter- 
making.  the  washing,  ironing  and  mend¬ 
ing  for  a  family  of  10.  also  all  the  cook¬ 
ing.  and  I  can  cook  anything  raised  on 
the  farm,  from  a  beef  roast  to  a  glass  of 
jelly,  from  a  kettle  of  apple  butter  to  a 
chocolate  cake. 

I  bathe  the  children  till  they  are  large 
enough  to  do  this  for  themselves,  the  gar¬ 
dening,  the  care  of  the  chicks,  including 
the  hatching,  is  my  job,  but  the  few  times 
I  have  tried  hair-cutting  has  brought  such 
a  yell  of  protest  from  the  victim  when  he 
viewed  the  result  in  the  mirror  that  I 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  I  wasn’t 
intended  for  a  barber  anyway,  so  I  leave 
that  to  others.  I  help  gather  and  store 
the  Winter  vegetables,  thankful  that  I 
have  them  to  store,  and  I  fairly  revel  in 
the  store  of  canned  fruits,  butters,  jams 
and  preserves,  all  prepared  by  my  own 
hands,  and  T  do  my  own  soap-making.  I 
make  pretty  dresse^  for  my  two  little 
girls,  overalls  for  husband  and  the  boys; 
sometimes  I  quilt.  I  scrub.  I  make  sau¬ 
sage  that  is  simply  delicious.  I  render 
lard,  and  I  can  write  articles  acceptable 
to  farm  papers  and  others.  I  can  prepare 
a  paper  to  read  before  the  literary  society, 
and  read  it.  too ;  I  can  win  in  a  spelling 
contest  nine  times  out  of  10.  and  I  am 
not  boasting  about  these  things ;  all  my 
neighbors' can  do  the  same  things,  for  we 
farm  women  just  have  to  be  “all-’rouud 
women."  I  do  all  these  things  because 
(lod  has  given  them  to  me  to  do.  and  I 
love  my  farm  and  my  family.  I  see  the 
sights  I  love  every  day :  the  hills  and 
vales,  the  cattle  in  the  pastures,  the 
flowers,  the  trees  and  all  the  beauties  of 
the  farm.  T  hear  the  sounds  I  love:  the 
birds’  songs,  the  laughter  of  happy  chil¬ 
dren.  All  these  things  are  far  ahead  of 
the  operas.  I  think.  So  I  think  I  may 
say  I  am  a  successful  farm  woman.,  and 
also  I  am  happy  in  my  work,  and  I 
couldn’t  be  induced  to  exchange  places 
with  any  town  woman.  It’s  all  in  the 
way  we  look  at  it :  we  can  be  happy  any¬ 
where.  or  miserable  anywhere.  For  my 
part.  I  am  going  to  let  the  old  world  wag 
as  she  will,  and  be  gay  and  happy  still. 

Tennessee.  •  -  MBS.  H.  - 


The  Cietrac  it  a  master  at  belt  work. 


No  “Off  Season” 

'  1  ’HERE  is  no  “off  season”  for  the 
*■  Cietrac.  It  is  a  year  ’round  in¬ 
vestment  paying  you  a  steady  interest. 

When  not  necessary  in  the  fields 
use  it  to  do  the  other  work  that  you 
formerly  did  with  horses  or  the  sta¬ 
tionary  engine.  The  Cietrac  is  a 
master  at  belt  work  and  knows  no 
equal  at  dragging  dead  weight. 

It  is  ideal  for  orchard  work  and  be¬ 
cause  of  its  small  size,  its  short  turning 
radius  and  its  power,  has  become  the 
standard  tractor  among  orchardists. 

The  Cietrac  runs  on  metal  tracks  like 
a  locomotive.  No  extra  power  is  re¬ 
quired  to  push  it  through  the  soil.  It 


for  the  Cietrac 

runs  on  its  tracks  on  top  of  the  ground 
and  consequently  most  of  the  power 
goes  into  drawbar  pull  where  it  belongs. 

The  Cietrac  operates  on  a  very 
small  amount  of  kerosene,  gasoline  or 
distillate.  It  does  more  work  more 
days  in  the  year  and  does  it  better , 
cheaper  and  faster . 

Order  your  Cietrac  now  for  prompt 
delivery.  With  it  you  are  assured  of 
a  service  fully  in  keeping  with  the 
machine.  Send  today  for  booklet, 
“Selecting  Your  Tractor.” 

"^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19009  Euclid  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 

The  largest  producers  of  Tank-  Type  Tractors 
in  the  world. 
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When  you  buy  a  horse  you  strip  off  his  blanket  and  go  over  him  point  by  point  to 
see  whether  he  is  built  to  do  the  work  you  require. 

When  you  buy  a  furnace  it  is  even  more  important  that  you  find  out  what  is  under 
the  blanket,  for  before  you  can  tell  whether  a  furnace  will  heat  your  house  properly 
and  economically,  you  have  to  find  out  how  it  is  built. 

N  P*  Sterling  Furnace 

j  “The  One  Register  Furnace " 

Has  uncLr  its  blanket  a  high  grade  furnace— fire  pot,  dome,  flues,  etc.,  every  part  scientifically  de¬ 
signed  to  economize  fuel.  Any  furnace  or  stove  expert  will  tell  you  that  the  Sterling  name  has 
stood  for  the  best  in  workmanship  for  over  60  years. 

In  addition  the  NP  is  designed  especially  to  convert  every  bit  of  coal  or  wood  into  heat,  deliver 
this  heat  through  one  register  and  distribute  it  evenly  over  the  entire  house. 

The  drawing  in  the  lower  corner  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  NP,  and  explains  just  why  the  NP 
really  does  its  work.  Successful  heating  by  one  register  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  air  circulates. 

A— Sterling  construction  insuring  perfect  combustion  and  saving  of  fuel. 

B— Extra  large  heating  dome  which  heats  air  passing  around  it  more 
quickly  and  to  higher  temperature  with  less  fire. 

C— Outside  air  passages  keep  the  air  cool  way  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  and  so  make  the  air  flow  very  swiftly  into  and  thru 
the  heating  chambers  D,  and  then  pours  it  out  with  great  force 
thru  the  register. 

These  outside  air  passages  are  vital  Sterling  features.  Here  are 
some  others :  a  cool  cellar,  feed  door  large  enough  for  chunks 
of  wood,  heavy  grey  iron  castings  (no  scrap  used  >  special  fire 
pot  where  natural  gas  and  solid  fuel  are  used,  special  three 
point,  dust  and  gas  proof  joints,  extra  large  air  moistener. 

These  and  many  other  points  you  should  know  about  fur¬ 
naces  are  explained  in  our  free  book  “Heating  the  Whole 
House  with  One  Register."  If  you  are  interested  in  heat¬ 
ing  your  house  in  the  best  and  most  economical  way.  send 
for  this  booklet  describing  this  furnace  which  is  made  by 
the  same  firm  who  make 

THE  STERLING  RANGE 

The  range  that  bakes  a  barrel  of  flour  with  one  hod  of  coal 

Sill  Stove  Works  - - »-  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01,  equal  to  8s.  6d,  or 
8I4  marks,  or  IOI4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identity  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  ad .  ^rtiser 


If  you  will  accept  this,  written  in  haste  at  our  Fair 
office.  I  will  try  to  tell  you  that  I  thank  you  for  your 
editorial,  page  1548,  on  Charlie  Cole  and  fraudulent 
prices  for  purebreds.  You  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the 
head.  Bravo  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  am  a  Guernsey  breed¬ 
er  and  as  such  shall  always  labor  with  all  my  might  to 
keep  “bogus  prices”  out  of  our  breed. 

Virginia.  J.  carleton  courter. 

HE  bogus  price  is  a  fraud  and  deception;  an 
injury  to  any  honest,  breeder,  an  insult  to  the 
breed  and  an  ignoble  evidence  of  the  power  of  money 
to  tie  a  tin  can  on  the  tail  of  truth! 

v 

DR.  J.  G.  LIPMAN  of  the  New  Jersey  College  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe,  where  he  stud¬ 
ied  farm  conditions.  He  says  that  very  little  work 
has  been  done  in  restoring  the  farm  lands  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  where  great  battles  were  fought.  There  seems 
to  be  a  belief  that  the  shell  holes  and  gas  have  in 
some  way  injured  the  soil  for  farm  purposes.  The 
New  Jersey  Station  is  to  have  samples  of  such  soil 
for  examination.  Dr.  Llpman  says  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  in  Europe  do  not  have  the  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  farmers  which  is  such  a  strong  feature  of 
agricultural  work  here.  These  European  stations 
seem  to  make  “research”  work  their  chief  concern. 
The  great  strength  of  our  American  system  is  that 
farmers  take  direct  interest  and  tell  the  scientists 
what  they  want.  That  is  much  better  than  a  system 
under  which  the  scientists  tell  the  farmers  what 
they  ought  to  have! 

* 

WHAT  Mr.  Weaver  says  about  local  markets  is 
sensible.  In  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  business  of 
buying  food  direct  from  the  producer  has  become  a 
habit.  It  is  the  result  of  a  century  or  more  of  fam¬ 
ily  dealiug.  People  do  not  drive  to  the  market  in 
their  cars  with  a  servant  to  help.  They  go  them¬ 
selves,  and  carry  a  big  basket  home.  In  this  mar¬ 
keting,  as  in  everything  else,  it  is  the  spirit  which 
people  show  that  carries  the  enterprise  through. 
There  will  always  be  snobs  who  consider  Themselves 
too  good  or  too  “fashionable”  to  do  such  things  as 
common  people  do  them.  As  a  rule  the  plain  work¬ 
ing  people  and  really  well-to-do  classes  are  best 
patrons  of  a  public  market.  Almost  any  group  of 
farmers,  almost  anywhere,  can  organize  and  carry 
on  such  a  market  if  they  can  get  together  and  show 
enterprise  and  determination.  This  is  another  case 
where  we  have  (jot  to  do  it  ourselves.  One  great 
thing  about  this  Lancaster  market  is  the  way  it  dis¬ 
poses  of  waste  and  culls  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost.  There  are  always  people  who  will  buy  this  sec¬ 
ond  grade  produce  if  they  can  get  it  at  a  bargain.  A 
failure  to  dispose  of  it  often  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween  profit  and  loss  to  a  farmer. 

* 

THE  Gaiiadian  farmers  did  several  notable  things 
at  the  recent  election  in  Ontario.  They  voted 
about  10  to  one  for  prohibition,  thus  overcoming  the 
vote  of  the  cities.  They  elected  45  or  more  members 
out  of  111  in  the  local  parliament,  so  that  by  com¬ 
bining  with  the  Liberals  they  can  control.  The 
farmers  perfected  an  organization  known  as  the 
United  Farmers  of  Ontario.  This  organization  was 
forced  upon  the  rural  people  by  the  failure  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  give  Canadian  agriculture  a  fair  showing. 
The  legal  machinery  of  the  province  fell  into  the 
hands  of  lawyers  and  monied  interests— most  of  them 
elected  by  the  farmer  themselves  through  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  old  party  machinery.  The  result  was  a 
steady  decay  of  agriculture  and  abandonment  of 
farms,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ontario  is  an  agri¬ 
cultural  province  with  farmers  largely  in  the  ma¬ 
jority.  Despairing  of  ever  obtaining  relief  through 
the  old  party  machinery,  the  farmers  determined  to 
grasp  the  machine  themselves.  This  they  seem  to 
have  done  to  some  extent  at  least.  Their  program 
includes  easier  credits,  more  available  money,  re¬ 
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adjustment  of  land  laws,  full  legal  rights  in  co¬ 
operative  work,  easier  access  to  markets  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  readjustment  of  business  opportunity.  They 
know  that  unless  the  people  of  Canada  can  realize 
that  any  needed  sacrifice  must  be  made  to  bring  con¬ 
tentment  and  prosperity  to  country  life,  the  bottom 
will  fall  out  of  things.  Our  American  farmers  may 
well  heed  the  lesson  taught  by  their  Canadian  broth¬ 
ers.  Our  problem  is  larger  and  more  complicated, 
but  it  can  be  solved.  We  cannot  do  it  with  the  old, 
worn-out  machinery  of  the  present  political  parties. 
We  must  either  fit  out  one  of  these  parties  with  a 
new  machine  or  install  one  of  our  own.  Up  in  Wayne 
Co..  N.  Y.,  this  year  we  see  the  first  real  effort  in  the 
Eastern  States  to  do  this  very  thing! 

* 

ONCE  more  this  plan  of  using  some  form  of  phos¬ 
phorus  with  the  manure.  Now  is  the  time  to 
consider  it,  when  the  manure  saving  season  is  open¬ 
ing.  The  proposition  is  that  practically  all  our  East¬ 
ern  soils  are  deficient  in  phosphorus.  A  few  soils  are 
not  so,  but  most  of  them  are.  Anyone  growing  corn 
or  other  seed-producing  crops  must  provide  a  full 
supply  of  phosphorus  or  fail  to  get  a  full  crop.  The 
feeds  we  buy  contain  comparatively  little  phosphorus, 
and  manure  carries  far  less  of  this  element,  than  of 
nitrogen  and  potash.  These  facts  show  that  if  we 
are  to  keep  up  the  needed  phosphorus  supply  we  must 
add  it  to  the  manure  in  some  form — either  acid  phos¬ 
phate  or  some  form  of  raw  phosphate.  As  well  think 
of  feeding  the  energetic  hired  man  on  a  vegetarian 
diet,  with  a  lack  of  vitamines,  as  to  skimp  your  crops 
on  phosphorus.  How  can  you  use  it  better  than  to 
mix  it  with  the  manure  as  made? 

* 

THE  death  of  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins  of  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  College  means  a  great  loss 
to  American  agriculture.  It  is  a  special  loss  to  the 
Middle  West,  for  in  that  section  Dr.  Hopkins  de¬ 
veloped  a  system  of  farming  which  is  changing  the 
character  of  the  country.  As  Dean  Eugene  Daven¬ 
port  says: 

He  saw  more  clearly  than  either  his  predecessors  or 
his  associates  not  only  the  problems  of  the  farmer  in 
getting  results,  but  also  the  ultimate  effect  upon  the 
fertility  of  the  land  and,  therefore,  upon  the  generations 
that  should  follow.  Gradually  and  with  confidence, 
step  by  step,  he  built  up  his  ideas  of  a  profitable  and 
a  permanent  agriculture,  and  in  season  and  out  of  sea¬ 
son,  whatever  the  expense  of  labor  and  strength,  he 
proved  many  doctrines  that  he  had  abundantly  estab¬ 
lished  by  experimental  fields  scattered  over  the  different 
types  of  Illinois  soil. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  a  pioneer  in  agricultural  science. 
He  worked  out  a  plan  for  using  ground  limestone, 
clover  and  phosphate,  and  then  took  up  the  difficult 
task  of  educating  farmers  to  the  use  of  lime  and 
phosphate — -products  brought  in  from  outside  the 
farm.  One  can  imagine  the  size  of  such  a  task  in 
a  section  where  for  two  generations  farmers  had 
been  stubbornly  convinced  that  the  farm  itself  must 
supply  its  own  fertility.  It,  was  a  job  for  a  master 
mind,  and  Dr.  Hopkins  proved  himself  a  master. 
His  life  was  given  to  service.  Long  past  the  age 
when  men  are  accepted  for  the  army,  he  tried  in 
every  way  to  enter  the  service.  He  finally  went  to 
Greece  to  help  study  the  worn  soil  of  that  country. 
He  worked  himself  to  death.  A  soldier  of  the  soil, 
he  takes  rank  in  service  with  any  soldier  in  the 
trenches. 

* 

SOME  of  the  wool  consigned  by  New  York  com¬ 
munity  associations  has  not  yet  been  sold.  There 
was  a  slow  demand  for  one-fourth  and  three-eighths 
blood  wools,  and  while  this  condition  lasts  it  will 
be  hard  to  get,  full  value.  We  believe  that  the  mills 
will,  before  long,  exhaust  their  supply  of  fine  wools 
and  thou  call  for  the  coarser  grades.  This  coarse 
wool  cannot  be  forced  upon  the  market  at  full  price, 
but  we  do  not  blame  the  sheepmen  for  their  impa¬ 
tience.  We  believe  the  market  will  still  come  right. 

* 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  the  public  market  idea  is 
spreading  in  New  York.  One  of  the  best  is  at 
Johnson  City.  This  market  issues  a  little  paper,  the 
“ Public  Market  News”  with  full  particulars  and 
prices,  and  little  advertisements  by  farmers.  During 
the  week  ending  Saturday,  October  11,  three  mar¬ 
kets  were  held  with  a  total  of  277  loads  and  sales  of 
$8,945.81,  or  $5,281.20  on  Saturday  alone!  The 
News  prints  this  characteristic  report  of  the  big  day: 

Yes.  it  looked  like  rain  and  it  tried  to  rain,  and  it  did 
rain,  but  that  did  not  stop  Saturday’s  market,  for  every¬ 
body  came  there  to  do  business,  and  business  they  did. 
You  can’t  stop  a  Johnson  City  market  doing  business 
any  more  than  you  can  stop  a  Texas  mule  from  kicking. 
You  can  do  it,  but  one  is  as  hard  as  the  other.  There 
were  108  rigs  of  various  kinds,  loaded  to  the  brim  ready 
for  business  at  10  a.  in.,  and  there  were  plenty  of  buyers 
to  take  all  they  laid  and  all  you  lutd  to  do  was  to  give 
the  buyers  time  enough  to  count  out  their  money  and 
put  their  purchases  into  their  market  baskets,  and  it  was 
gone,  and  the  producer  was  soon  gone  also. 

Kicking  is  bred  into  the  mule  by  nature,  and  suc¬ 
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cess  is  put  into  the  market,  by  man.  Few  people 
realize  the  patience  and  tact  and  courage  required 
to  establish  such  a  market  and  keep  it  going.  It 
pays,  as  a  combination  of  patience  and  tact  and 
courage  always  do.  The  farmers  who  patronized 
that  market  were  at.  least  $2,000  better  off  for  the 
week  than  if  they  had  sold  their  goods  through  coin- 
mission  men  or  buyers. 

* 

ANEW  department  is.  started  this  month — de¬ 
signed  for  our  young  people — the  farmers  of 
the  future.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  who  will  assist 
in  this,  is  already  known  to  thousands  of  our  people 
for  his  connection  with  extension  work  at  Cornell. 
He  knows  boys  and  girls,  what  they  want  and  what 
they  are  trying  to  make  of  themselves.  This  depart¬ 
ment,  will  be  a  place  where  our  young  folks  can  get 
together  and  talk  things  over,  The  entire  world 
is  taking  on  a  new  form  of  democracy,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  future  are  just  going  to  be  directors 
of  popular  thought.  In  a  small  way  we  hope  to 
work  out  this  idea  in  the  new  department.  It  will 
represent  the  thought,  and  wish  of  our  young  people, 
properly  directed  and  made  clear. 

* 

A  rents  15  acres  of  pasture  from  B  for  an  agreed 
price  between  both  parties.  On  this  land  is  one  hickory- 
nut  tree,  also  some  blackberry  bushes.  B  claims  both 
the  nuts  and  berries  when  they  are  ripe.  No  mention 
was  made  of  them  at  time  of  renting.  Who  do  the  nuts 
and  berries  belong  to,  A  or  B?  A.  R. 

O  our  surprise,  we  have  received  30  or  more 
questions  like  this  one.  Many  of  them  come 
from  women  who  hired  a  pasture  for  the  season  and 
turned  in  one  or  more  cows.  They  paid  full  price 
for  the  pasture  during  the  season.  Now  comes  the 
landlord  and  says  they  shall  not  pick  the  few  nuts 
or  apples  or  berries  which  grow  in  that  pasture. 
His  theory  seems  l<>  be  that  “pasture”  means  grass, 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  rather  hard  to  conceive  of 
these  bitter  quarrels  arising  over  such  a  small  mat¬ 
ter,  but  the  number  of  complaints  reaching  us  makes 
it  clear  that  there  is  too  much  of  it.  Of  course  in  a 
strictly  legal  sense  the  owner  would  have  a  right  to 
whatever  grows  on  his  field  aside  from  wlmt  the 
cattle  would  naturally  eat.  yet  if  we  hired  a  field  for 
the  season  and  paid  fair  rent  for  it  we  should  expect 
to  pick  whatever  grows  there — nuts,  apples  or  ber¬ 
ries — unless  we  agreed  definitely  by  eoutraet  to  leave 
them  for  the  owner.  If  we  rented  such  a  field  we 
should  either  make  it  clear  at  the  beginning  that 
we  reserved  these  crops  or  give  the  renter  the  right 
to  pick  them. 

* 

FIVE  delegates  representing  agriculture  on  the 
Industrial  Commission  at  Washington  issued  a 
statement  of  what  the  farmers  stand  for.  Among 
other  points  is  the  following; 

The  farmer  cannot  profiteer.  His  product,  raised 
after  a  twelve-month  gamble  in  which  he  stakes  the 
cost  of  seed,  fertilizer,  equipment  and  land  and  the  la¬ 
bor  of  himself  and  all  his  family,  against  the  weather, 
the  elements,  and  all  plant  and  animal  pests  and  dis¬ 
eases,  is  sold  in  market  in  competition  with  the  products 
of  six  million  other  similarly  placed  producers.  Many 
thousands  of  farm  surveys  have  proveu  the  generally 
inadequate  labor  income  of  the  farmer. 

It  is  true,  and  this  point,  must  be  repeated  over 
and  over.  The  average  city  man  has  been  educated 
to  believe  that  the  farmer  is  the  profiteer.  And  the 
education  has  been  given  by  the  real  profiteers.  A 
moment’s  thought  ought  to  show  that  there  is  no. 
possible  machinery  now  by  means  of  which  the  scat¬ 
tered  crop  of  the  farmers  an  be  monopolized,  rt 
is  only  when  the  farmer  has  paid  for  concentrat¬ 
ing  that  crop,  and  passed  it  out  of  his  hands,  that 
it  is  possible  to  monopolize  it.  or  use  it  to  rob  the 
people. 


Brevities 

Grease  painted  on  the  metal  implements  keeps  off 
rust. 

Tiie  market  basket  may  be  the  ballot  box  in  which 
we  defeat  high  cost  of  living. 

We  consider  roots  worth  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price  of  good  mixed  hay. 

Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  makes  good  “roughage”  for 
wintering  brood  sows.  Corn  and  barley  go  well  with  it. 

Shipment  of  Pcrcherou  horses  from  America  to  Great 
Britain  has  begun — the  first  shipment  going  from 
Canada. 

Have  any  readers  tried  the  plan  of  sowing  oats,  mil¬ 
let  or  sorghum  in  the  strawberry  field  to  make  a  Win¬ 
ter  mulch  for  the  plants? 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  finds  that  when 
horses  have  their  teeth  kept  in  good  shape,  crushing  or 
grinding  oats  before  feeding  wes  not  over  five  to  six 
per  cent. 

Mark  Smith,  secretary  >tf  the  New  York  Federation 
of  Sheep  Growers,  states  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  buy  paper  wool  twine  direct.  Those  who  want  it 
should  notify  the  secretary. 
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Gov.  Smith  and. 


N.  Y.  Agricultural  Dept. 


THE  GOVERNOR’S  POWER.— Governor  Smith 
has  been  reported  by  the  city  papers  as  saying  in  a 
speech  at  a  recent  political  meeting  in  New  Y-r'; 
City : 

“Now,  this  talk  about  ‘Wkv  don’t  the  Governor  do 
this  or  that,  with  regard  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture?’  The  reason  is  that  the  Governor  is  without  the 
power  to  do  it  by  the  law  of  this  State.  The  only  thing 
I  can  do  to  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets  or  any 
of  its  related  bureaus  is  to  sign  the  appropriation  bill 
providing  for  their  salary  and  expenses,  and  that  in¬ 
strument  was  so  drawn  that  I  was  obliged  to  stand  for 
some  of  the  things  that  were  in  it  that  I  did  not  think 
ought  to  be  in  it,  and  I  could  not  take  them  out  without 
crippling  important  bureaus  of  th--  department.” 

This  was  said  in  reply  to  continuous  criticisms  in 
some  of  the  city  daily  papers, 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION.— The  R.  N.-Y. 
cares  nothing  about  the  controversy  between  the  city 
papers  and  the  Governor,  politically  or  otherwise. 
It  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  situation  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  State.  It  believes 
that  the  one  efficient  measure  of  reform  is  plain, 
frank  publicity.  The  things  that  destroy  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  department  and  develop  the  scandals 
that  come  to  light  from  time  to  time  never  could 
happen,  if  we  had  a  policy  of  full  publicity  of  events 
from  week  to  week.  When  telling  the  truth  hurts 
individuals  we  do  it  with  reluctance  because  it  is 
the  system,  not  the  individuals,  that  is  at  fault,  but 
publicity  is  the  only  hope  we  sec  for  the  agricultural 
situation  at  Albany. 

CAMPAIGN  STATEMF_>TS. — In  his  campaign 
literature  and  speeches  just  a  year  ago  Governor 
Smith  showed  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  law  and  the  conditions  in  the  department. 
In  effect  he  said :  Farmers  were  without  adequate 
representation  in  the  Farms  and  Markets  Council, 
only  two  of  which  gave  their  occupations  as  farmers; 
that  politics  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Agricultural 
Department:  that  the  funds  of  the  department  were 
used  to  pay  political  debts;  that  barbers  and  cigar- 
makers  and  labor  agitators  had  been  appointed  as 
farm  specialists;  that  men  were  on  the  pay-rolls 
drawing  big  salaries  who  never  went  near  the 
offices:  that  other  officers  were  on  duty  only  two 
or  three  days  a  week;  that  some  employees  had 
other  jobs  and  worked  for  the  department  only  when 
the  other  work  ran  out:  and  that  the  heads  of  the 
two  main  divisions  were  incompetent. 

PROMISED  REFORMS. — If  elected  he  promised 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  be  made 
an  active  and  efficient  part  of  his  administration; 
that  agricultural  and  markets  departments  would  be 
each  placed  under  the  head  of  a  single  commissioner; 
and  that  he  would  see  to  it  that  the  departments 
would  both  be  restored  to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 
He  said  plainly  that  he  would  do  these  thiugs. 

Further  on  in  his  recent  speech  the  Governor  is 
quoted  as  paying  his  respects  to  a  city  editor  as 
follows : 

“I  think  it  is  a  mean  man.  I  think  it  is  a  particularly 
low  type  of  man.  that  will  lead  anybody  to  believe  that 
there  is  something  that  can  be  doue  for  them  that  is 
impossible.” 

EXPLANATION  NEEDED. — In  view  of  the  record 
the  Governor’s  position  would  seem  to  need  explana¬ 
tion.  He  certainly  led  farmers  to  believe  that  some¬ 
thing  could  be  done  that  he  now  says  is  impossible. 
And  his  condemnation  of  the  type  of  man  who  does 
that  is  unqualified. 

POLITICAL  PATRONAGE.— Some  men  believe 
•that  the  Governor  was  sincere  when  he  made  the 
promises  before  election;  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  law  a  Governor  in  possession  of  the  facts  could 
find  a  way  to  make  good  on  the  promises,  if  he  had 
the  purpose  to  do  so.  The  Governor  got  from  a 
hostile  Legislature  complete  control  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  in  New  York  City,  with  its  big 
political  patronage,  for  his  organization.  The  city 
papers  said  he  got  it  at  a  “give  and  take”  conference 
with  leaders  in  the  Legislature.  Later  the  same  day 
he  proposed  to  leave  the  Agricultural  Department 
in  the  state  of  chaos  in  which  he  found  it.  and  in 
which  he  so  graphically  described  it.  It  looked 
then  like  a  “deal”  in  which  Tammany  got  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  the  city  department  and  the  up-State 
machine  got  the  patronage  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment.  If  not.  what  were  the  pawns  in  the  “give 
and  take”  conference  that  preceded  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  agricultural  Hop? 


Troub!3  TYom  Impure  Milk 

Sixty-six  sample  -  of  bottled  milk  ana  six  samples 
of  loose  mint  recently  tested  in  New  York  show  that 
much  of  the  A  grade  milk  is  inferior  in  sauitary 
conditions  to  grade  B  milk  of  both  Borden’s  and 
Sheffield  Farms.  The  chemists  found  samples  of 
grade  A  that  belonged  in  grade  C.  The  chemists 
said  the  blame  for  the  poor  condition  of  the  milk  was 
due  to  carelessness  in  pasteurization,  and  asserted 
that  the  apparatus  for  handling  pasteurized  milk  is 
not  as  clean  as  it.  should  be.  They  found  the  colon 
bacillus,  which  should  not  appear  in  pasteurized 
milk,  was  present  in  many  cases  in  profusion.  This 
put  the  blame  squarely  up  to  the  dealers. 

Dairymen  who  remember  the  1916  milk  fight  will 
recall  the  advertisements  and  interviews  published 
by  the  dealers,  in  which  they  tried  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  big  dealer  was  necessary  to  the  city  con¬ 
sumer  in  order  to  insure  clean  milk.  They  claimed 
that  if  the  farmers  sold  milk  direct  in  the  city  it 
would  not  be  sanitary.  The  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  proved  at  the  time  that  dealers  were 
selling  milk  low  in  fat  tests,  and  in  some  cases  with¬ 
out  pasteurizing  at  all,  and  in  other  cases  pasteur¬ 
ized  under  unsanitary  conditions.  The  department 
also  showed  that  milk  coming  direct  from  farm 
creameries  was  superior  both  as  to  fat  tests  and 
sanitary  conditions. 

What  folly  it  is  to  produce  clean,  wholesome  milk, 
and  then  permit  milk  dealers  to  let  it  spoil  and 
charge  consumers  from  10  to  12  cents  a  quart  for 
manipulation  and  delivery.  It  was  worthy  of  note 
that  the  smaller  concerns  showed  better  conditions 
in  this  test  than  the  big  ones,  and  the  loose  milk 
that  came  direct  from  the  creameries  to  the  stores 
and  sold  out  of  the  cans  was  more  satisfactory  than 
the  bottled  grade  A  milk.  There  is  little  room  for 
doubt  that  if  nearby  milk  came  straight  from  the 
farms,  as  it  used  to  do.  and  was  delivered  promptly 
it  would  be  more  satisfactory  yet.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  more  the  concern  of  producers  to 
furnish  pure,  clean  milk  to  their  consumers  than  it 
can  be  to  dealers.  The  sale  of  milk  through  stores 
in  either  bottles  or  cans  is  the  logical  way  to  sell 
milk.  The  smaller  dealers  are  beginning  to  admit 
it,  and  the  only  thing  that  prevents  it  is  selfishness. 
But  it  is  coming. 


Agriculture  in  the  League  of  Nations 

A  memorandum  on  agriculture  was  presented  to 
the  Peace  Conference  by  Dr.  K.  L.  Butterfield  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  This  document 
was  considered  by  all  the  world  powers  brought 
together  to  draw  up  terms  of  permanent  peace.  This 
treatise  on  agriculture  contained  10  articles.  Three 
of  the  more  important  are  given  below: 

4.  In  all  justice,  the  working  fanner  must  have  the 
equivalent  of  a  “ living  wage”  Merely  to  grow  a  meagre 
sustenance  for  himself  and  his  family,  with  a  scant 
surplus  to  sell  in  the  market,  as  a  result  of  employing 
all  the  daylight  hours  in  hard  physical  labor,  does  not 
meet  the  terms  of  permanent  social  justice.  The  farmers 
must  therefore  have  a  reasonable  reward :  at  the  very 
least  they  must  have  fair  play  in  the  world’s  economic 
arrangements. 

5.  The  possession  and  use  of  the  land  by  those  who 
actually  till  it  give  guarantees  of  public  peace,  of  intel¬ 
ligent  citizenship,  of  human  welfare,  hardly  acquired  by 
any  other  means.  Therefore  the  land  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  those  icho  use  it.  Access  to  ownership  should 
be  made  easy ;  laud  leases  should  favor  the  worker ; 
land  proprietorship  should  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost. 

6.  The  farmer  and  his  family  are  of  mare  conse¬ 
quence  even  than  the  farm.  Education,  both  industrial 
and  cultural,  is  necessary  to  intelligent  farming  and  to 
development  of  mind.  Good  local  government,  health, 
recreation,  conveniences,  artistic  appreciation,  morality 
are  essential  elements  in  a  democratic  community.  The 
farmer  must  have  these  fundamental  requirements  of 
manhood  or  become  practically  a  slave  to  unending  toil. 

Loss  Due  To  Strikes 

Iu  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Sun  Charles 
E.  Perry  of  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  the  following: 

In  headlines  and  editorial  articles  newspapers  feature 
what  the  different  strikes  do  to  the  consumer,  but  have 
little  to  say  about  the  producer's  side  of  it. 

The  writer  made  an  express  shipment  of  dressed 
lambs  to  New  York  City  last  May.  the  day  before  the 
expressmen  went  out  on  strike  in  that  mouth. 

The  shipment  arrived  in  New  York  the  first  day  of 
the  strike  and  was  worth,  according  to  market  quota¬ 
tions  and  sales  of  previous  similar  shipments.  $117. 

Consignee  never  received  these  lambs,  and  I  as  yet 
have  not  received  any  pay  for  them,  as  the  American 
Railway  Express  Company  offers  me  only  $46  iu  settle¬ 
ment  of  my  claim,  the  .amount  offered  being  what  they 
claim  to  have  sold  the  lambs  for  to  avoid  total  loss 
to  me. 

We  have  heard  mauy  sudi 'stories.  The  losses  have 
run  up  iuto  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 


and  there  is  practically  no  redress.  In  a  few  cases 
the  goods  were  sold  at  a  low  price,  speculators  tak¬ 
ing  them  and  often  selling  out  at  a  great  profit. 
Our  attorneys  went  into  these  cases,  and  reported 
that  in  most  instances  the  shipper  had  no  legal 
redress.  The  trouble  was  due  to  strikers,  who  tied 
up  transportation  or  handling,  and  their  organiza¬ 
tions  could  not  be  held  responsible.  Some  of  our 
people  think  the  New  York  City  government  could 
be  held  responsible  for  not  furnishing  protection,  but 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  make  out  a  case. 
The  public  officials  who  have  sworn  to  protect  the 
people  and  enforce  the  law  have  shown  more  of  the 
spirit  of  rabbits  than  of  watch  dogs.  It  looks  as  if 
this  was  another  case  of  got  to  do  it  ourselves : 
which  means  that  farmers  must  organize  and  operate 
their  own  system  of  distribution. 


Eight-Hour  Day  for  Hens 

Since  “everybody’s  doing  it”  the  poultrymen  might 
as  well  get  into  the  “eight-hour  game.”  A  writer  in 
the  New  York  Times  puts  it  in  a  new  way: 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a 
meeting  at  which  poultry  experts  discussed  various  as¬ 
pects  of  their  business  and  gave  some  startling  figures 
to  show  what  it  means  to  the  country. 

One  speaker  told  how  a  boy  had  made  a  financial  suc¬ 
cess  with  poultry,  while  others  around  him  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  make  things  come  out  square.  An  inquirer 
learned  that  when  he  started  in  his  parents  built  a  hen¬ 
house  for  him,  and  then  feeling  that  so  worthy  an  enter¬ 
prise  should  have  further  parental  support,  they  fur¬ 
nished  the  grain  to  feed  his  chickens.  This  boy  was 
making  a  success  with  poultry. 

The  thing  that  appealed  to  me  strangely  was  that  the 
audience  looked  on  this  story  as  a  joke.  Who  is  the 
great  parent  to  whom  everyone  is  looking  for  the  un¬ 
earned  dollar? 

We  are  nothing  if  we  are  not  in  fashion.  I  recommend 
that  all  poultrymen  “organize"  and  present  their  “de¬ 
mands”  : 

”V»  hereas.  It  has  been  determined  that  a  ‘living  wage’ 
is  not  less  than  $6  a  day,  and  that  no  person  should 
work  more  than  eight  hours  daily;  and 

“Whereas,  The  Government  by  bonds  or  otherwise  is 
paying  to  railroad,  telegraph,  and  other  employes  such 
sums  as  when  added  to  their  earnings  will  make  their 
receipts  from  $6  to  $10  a  day,  we  demand : 

.  “1-  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  fur¬ 
nish  grain  needed  by  poultrymen  to  such  an  amount  that 
their  receipts  shall  be  not  less  than  $6  daily  on  week 
days  and  double  pay  on  Sundays. 

“2.  That  beginning  May  1.‘  1919,  the  price  of  eggs 
and  all  poultry  products  be  increased  and  maintained  for 
the  next  12  months  at  a  uniform  advance  of  40  per  cent 
over  the  prices  of  the  last  12  months. 

“3.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  poultry  business,  and  that  hens  shall 
be  required  under  penalty  to  complete  their  work  in  that 

CLARE XCE  E.  MICHELS. 


Shall  We  Pay  the  Debt  Twice  ? 

The  article  “Farmers  and  Cut  Price  Agitation,”  page 
1505,  and  the  treatment  in  general  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  in  the  daily  press,  lead  me  to  sumbit  a  point  of 
view  that  I  have  yet  to  see  mentioned  in  considering  the 
problem  of  reconstruction. 

To  carry  on  the  great  war  and  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  the  various  nations  were  compelled  to 
borrow,  let  us  say,  two  hundred  billion  dollars.  At  and 
during  the  period  this  great  loan  was  being  negotiated 
the  average  day’s  wage  was  probably  about  $5;  there¬ 
fore  they  have  borrowed  forty  billion  days’  work.  Now, 
whatever  school  of  political  economy  we  may  prefer,  we 
must  admit  that  little  old  day’s  work  or  the  product  of 
day’s  work  exchanged  for  money  must  repay  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  this  indebtedness  which  is  ever  paid.  Does  the 
justice  of  that  democracy  for  which  we  have  made  the 
world  safe  require  that  we  must  join  hands  and  force 
prices,  wages  and  living  conditions  down  and  down,  un¬ 
til  it  requires  eighty  or  more  billion  days  labor  or  its 
product  to  repay  this  loan?  If  Mr.  A.  took  $4,500  of 
bonds,  he  might,  instead  have  bought  2.000  bu.  of  wheat, 
or  erected  a  fair  sort  of  a  dwelling.  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  justice  that  would  require  us  to  repay  him  4,000 
bu.  of  wheat  or  build  two  dwellings  of  the  same  grade 
iu  return? 

Our  nation  incurred  a  vast  debt.  The  simplest  kind 
of  business  intelligence  would  seem  to  require  every 
legitimate  effort  of  our  Government  to  stabilize  and  con¬ 
tinue  prices  at  the  highest  possible  level  until  this  debt 
was  paid,  thereby  making  its  payment  less  of  a  burden  to 
our  people.  Of  course,  under  Stock  Exchange  methods, 
we  might  possibly  force  prices  up  so  that  twenty  billiou 
days’  work  or  their  produce  would  pay  the  war  debts. 
But  l  believe  the  oldest  sense  of  justice  of  democracy, 
the  American  sense  of  justice,  would  require  the  return 
of  the  loan  in  the  exact  value  as  received  if  possible,  and 
I  very  much  doubt  this  sense  of  justice,  when  thoroughly 
aroused,  is  to  supinely  pay  it  back  two  for  one. 

New  York.  j.  u.  m’clueh. 

R.  N.-Y. — Forty  years  ago  in  the  Far  West  we  saw 
the  struggle  of  farmers  to  pay  these  two  for  one  debts. 
They  borrowed  money  when  wheat  was  $1.25  per  bushel, 
and  were  trying  to  pay  out  witii  the  grain  down  to  65c. 
It  was  a  hopeless  struggle. 
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“Now  you  can  afford  to  out  down  them 
trees,  them  pesky  trees!”  remarked  Aunt 
Jane  Weatherby. 

“Them  trees  will  bring  in  real  money,” 
protested  Uncle  Liplilet  for  the  thousandth 
time. 

“You  just  sold  the  large  woodlot  and 
got  cash  for  it;  a  big  price,  too,”  Aunt 
Jane  reminded  him,  shrilly. 

“Benham  can’t  work  off  any  dubious 
checks  on  mo;  I  want  real  money  when  7 
trade,”  said  Uncle  Liplilet  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.  “And  I  never  druv  a  better  bargain 
in  my  life.” 

“Then  why  can’t  you  afford  to  cut  down 
them  trees?” 

“Plague  take  them  trees.  I  can’t,  and 
I  won’t !  That  settles  it,”  replied  Uncle 
Liphlet.  “sottex*”  than  usual  despite  his 
good  bargain,  as  he  had  been  up  all  the 
previous  night  with  his  sick  horse. 

Aunt  Jane  sighed  audibly  and  dropped 
the  subject  for  that  time.  Presently  she 
lamented,  “I  wish  we  didn’t  have  to  keep 
such  a  lot  of  money  in  the  house  over 
Sunday.” 

“Banks  don’t  open  until  Monday,” 
grumpily  replied  her  spouse.  “7  know 
where  to  hide  the  money  safely,  and  I 
ain’t  goin’  to  tell  anybody,  either.  I’ve 
got  sense  enough  to  guard  any  amount  of 
money  if  silly  women’ll  only  keep  their 
heads  shot  ”  With  that  pai-ting  shot,  he 
seized  a  pail  of  swill  and  departed  for  the 
barn. 

Aunt  Jane  settled  herself  wearily  in  her 
big  wooden  rocker  and  began  the  next 
row  in  the  semi-circular  rag  rug  she  was 
knitting.  She  glanced  out  of  her  kitchen 
windows,  where  nothing  was  in  sight  over 
the  tops  of  the  disputed  pear  trees  save 
the  spire  of  the  village  church.  She  looked 
wx-etchedly  down  at  her  shapely  feet,  so 
unequal  to  their  task  of  bearing  up  her 
unwieldy  body,  and  shook  her  head  in 
momentary  despair. 

“Them  trees  have  grown  until  I  can’t 
see  anything,”  she  informed  the  tall  old 
clock.  “When  they  was  smaller,  it  didn’t 
matter  because  1  could  see  over  ’em.  And 
if  anything  looked  specially  interestin’ 
down  to  the  village,  I  could  go  right,  down 
and  see  about  it.” 

Poor  woman,  increasing  years  and  add¬ 
ed  weight  made  it  constantly  more  dlfli- 
cult  for  her  to  get  about.  Related  by  birth 
or  marriage  to  nearly  every  person  in 
Landon,  she  felt  a  neighborly  interest  in 
every  soul  therein.  Hence  her  ambition 
to  have  “them  trees”  cut.  The  trees  had 
been  a  bone  of  contention  for  years  be¬ 
tween  her  and  her  husband.  The  differ- 
ence  of  opinion  waxed  more  grievous  as 
the  trees  hid  more  of  Aunt  Jane’s  cher¬ 
ished  view.  Yet  the  pear  orchard  was 
very  profitable,  bore  the  best  fruit  in  the 
whole  region  roxind  about,  and  was  the 
apple  of  Uncle  Liphlet’e  eye. 

The  good  lady’s  meditations  wei’e  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  committee¬ 
man,  Hosea  Brown,  with  a  slender,  tired 
stranger,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  new 
teacher.  “We’ve  been  to  every  other  house 
in  Landon,  and  nobody  wants  to  take  her 
to  board.”  explained  Mi1.  Brown.  “Mis’ 
Brown’d  take  her,  but  when  a  family  has 
seven  kids,  like  us,  they  ain’t  room  for 
anybody  else.” 

“Please  do  take  me,”  urged  Mary 
Joyce  appealingly. 

Aunt  Jane  hesitated  only  a  moment. 
The  thought  smote  her  that  the  extra 
work  of  another  in  the  family  would  pre¬ 
vent.  her  going  out  at  all,  since  being  on 
her  feet  was  so  difficult  and  buggies  were 
built  so  frail  these  days.  Then  her  kind 
heart  yielded.  “You  poor  child,”  she  said, 
“of  course  I’ll  take  you  in.” 

Rising  with  great  effort,  she  waddled 
across  the  room,  puffed  her  way  up  the 
stairs,  navigated  sidewise  through  a  nar¬ 
row  passage  and  installed  Mary  Joyce  in 
the  clean,  fragrant  whiteness  of  the  best 
room.  Then  she  slowly  descended  to  set 
forth  a  mighty  supper  in  honor  of  the 
new  arrival. 

At  the  table  the  pretty  young  teacher 
met  Uncle  Liphlet,  the  meekest-looking 
little  man  who  ever  followed  a  large  ag¬ 
gressive  nose  through  life,  and  stalwart 
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David,  who  inherited  both  his  father’s 
kind  eyes  and  his  mother’s  friendly  smile. 
Aunt  Jane  dominated  the  conversation  as 
usual. 

“Seein’  I  have  a  boarder  now,  you  can 
surely  afford  to  cut  down  them  trees,”  she 
assured  Uncle  Liphlet. 

Ilis  disgruntled  reply  was  cut  short  by 
a  neighbor’s  voice  over  the  telephone  beg¬ 
ging  that  Uncle  Liphlet  come  at  once  to 
sec  if  he  could  help  a  sick  cow.  The  little 
man  had  a  genius  for  helping  sick  ani¬ 
mals  and  never  refused  a  neighbor  in 
need.  So,  protesting  volubly  that  he 
couldn’t  and  wouldn’t,  he  started  for 
Neighbor  Sampson’s  down  the  hill. 

Aunt  Jane  catchised  tired  little  Miss 
Joyce  with  genuine  interest  not  unmixed 
with  curiosity,  until  the  girl  made  her  es¬ 
cape  upstairs.  Then  Aunt  Jane  remarked 
to  David,  “I’m  a  good  deal  worried  about 
that  money,  though  your  Pa  has  hidden  it 
some  place:  it’s  sure  to  be  a  fool  place 
where  he’d  hide  it.” 

“It’s  all  right  so  long  as  nobody  knows 
about  it,”  comforted  David.  “Let’s  hope 
Fa  keeps  still.”  David  was  unaware  of 
the  fact  that.  Uncle  Liphlet  was  dilating 
at  that  moment  to  Neighbor  Sampson  on 
his  good  fortune,  and  also  to  two  unex¬ 
pected  listeners  hidden  in  the  hayloft  di-_ 
rectly  overhead. 

Is  there  anything  more  dreamily  peace- 
ful  than  the  quiet  of  a  New  England 
country  Sabbath?  The  very  breezes  blow 
with  a  feeling  of  restraint,  flowers  bloom 
with  circumspection,  even  the  birds  tem¬ 
per  their  raptures  and  butterflies  flutter 
more  sedately  to  suit  the  sober  mood  of 
the  day.  On  sucli  an  afternoon  David 
needed  no  urging  to  take  dainty  Miss 
Joyce  buggy-riding  after  the  local  custom. 

In  the  backyard  Uncle  Liphlet,  who 
had  been  up  with  the  cow  until  3  a.  m., 
lay  sprawled  on  the  grass,  sleeping  audi¬ 
bly.  Beside  him  in  her  great  rockei*, 
which  thoughtful  David  had  carried  out, 
Aune  Jane  nodded  over  “Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress,”  with  her  thoughts  engaged  in  mar¬ 
shaling  new  arguments  against  those  de¬ 
spised  trees. 

“Please,  kind  lady,  kin  ye  give  a  hungry 
man  somethin’  to  eat?”  whined  a  voice  at 
her  elbow. 

She  looked  up  to  see  a  seedy  specimen 
of  the  genus  tramp  with  a  particularly  un¬ 
attractive  countenance.  “Oh,  dear,  that 
money !”  was  her  first  thought ;  her  next, 
“I  must  n’t  make  him  mad.”  Aloud  she 
said,  “Come  to  the  door  and  I’ll  see  what 
I  can  find  for  you.” 

The  tramp,  turning,  gave  some  kind 
of  signal  and  up  hurried  another  who  had 
been  waiting  at  the  gate.  This  one  also 
was  hungry. 

“I  think  very  likely,”  admitted  Aunt 


Jane,  “Landon  ain’t  specially  friendly  to 
wayfarers.  S’posin’  you  both  come  in, 
because  I  can’t  walk  round  very  well  to 
wait  on  you.” 

The  two  men  followed  Aunt  Jane  into 
the  kitchen,  and  as  her  gray  eyes  covertly 
surveyed  the  rough  faces  of  the  new¬ 
comers.  she  saw  a  meaning  look  ex¬ 
changed  between  them.  The  tall,  black- 
browed  tramp  glanced  contemptuously 
from  the  snoring  man  on  the  gi-ass  to  the 
fat  woman  on  her  unsteady  feet.  From 
behind  the  pantry  door  Aunt  Jane  heard 
the  tall  one  say  to  the  shorter,  red-haired 
one :  “Might  as  well  fill  up  first ;  there’s 
plenty  o’  time.” 

"Young  feller’s  jest  gone,”  returned  the 
other  in  a  low  tone. 

Moving  ponderously  and  more  slowly 
than  usual.  Aunt  Jane  set  before  the 
tramps  what  remained  of  her  Sunday  bak¬ 
ing.  She  made  them  fresh  coffee,  the 
aronm  of  which  had  never  before  failed 
to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  Uncle  Liphlet. 
She  even  opened  a  can  of  her  choicest 
preserves  to  detain  them  longei*.  It  al¬ 
ways  did  Aunt  Jane’s  hospitable  heart 
good  to  see  folks  eat.,  though  she  grudged 
these  men  every  mouthful  and  wished  the 
food  might  accidentally  choke  them.  She 
thought  she  knew  the  possibilities  of  a 
good  appetite,  but  never  had  she  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  the  capacity  of  these  unkempt 
individuals.  Steadily  she  plied  them 
with  her  best,  hoping  against  hope  that 
David  might  return,  Uncle  Liphlet  wake 
or  somebody  come  to  her  rescue. 

Not  for  a  moment  did  she  doubt  that 
when  satiated  with  food  they  would  de¬ 
mand  the  money.  How  they  knew  of  it 
she  could  not  imagine,  though  Uncle 
Liphlet  had  that  morning  confessed  to 
telling  Neighbor  Sampson  everything  save 
where  the  money  was  hidden.  “If  he’d 
only  kept  his  mouth  .shot,”  groaned  Aunt 
Jane  privately. 

The  hiding  place  of  the  treasure  was  no 
secret  to  her.  She  knew  the  bills  had 
gone  into  a  cocoa  can  because  a  nearly 
empty  one  was  missing  from  the  pantry. 
“Betsy  Ross,”  her  pet  black  hen,  would 
lay  iu  the  barn  cellar,  doing  there  for 
eggs  Sunday  morning,  Aunt  .lane  had 
nearly  broken  her  neck  over  a  shovel  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  ground,  and  fresh  earth  showed 
whei’e  digging  had  been  done.  She  had 
put  the  shovel  away,  trampled  the  spet. 
hard  like  the  rest  of  the  floor  and  taken 
measures  of  her  own  to  guard  the  treas¬ 
ure. 

At  last  the  tramps  drew  a  long  breath 
and  shoved  back  their  chairs  from  the 
table.  “Mighty  good  dinner.”  grinned 
Plackbrow;  “now  jest  give  us  that  can  of 
Li  11s  ye  got,  and  we’ll  be  movin’  on.” 

"Bills?”  faltered  Aunt  Jane,  “what 
bills?” 


“That  thousand  dollars  in  bills  your 
husband  got  for  that  woodlot,”  said  the 
tall  man,  sharply. 

“He  put.  ’em  in  a  cocoa  can  and  hid 
’em  somewhere,”  added  Redhair. 

Aunt  Jane  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
“7/e  didn’t  tell  me  where  he  put  ’em;  he 
never  does  tell  me  such  things,”  she  pro¬ 
tested  faintly. 

“He  allowed  you’d  lie  likely  to  guess, 
so  you’d  better,  and  guess  right,”  snarled 
the  taller.  “Come,  hurry  up.  now.” 

“I — I  don’t,  know  what  he’ll  say  to  me.” 
The  fat  woman  spok  as  though  dreadfully 
frightened,  but  undecided  still. 

Plackbrow  took  a  step  toward  her 
threateningly.  “You’ll  soon  see  what 
we’ll  do  to  you  if  you  don’t  hand  over 
that  money,”  he  menaced. 

Aunt  Jane  sent  a  pleading  glance  to¬ 
ward  the  placid  face  of  her  snoring  hus¬ 
band. 

“77c  said  lie  was  goin’  to  sleep  all  day 
today;  not  even  Gabriel’s  trump’d  rouse 
him,”  jeered  Redhair. 

Plackbrow  took  another  step  toward 
the  fat  woman  and  raisel  his  arm.  Aunt 
Jane  wilted  at  the  threat;  no  other  word 
will  describe  the  flabbiness  of  her  great 
figure  under  apparently  overpowering 
fear.  “I’ll  show  you  ;  only,  don’t  tech 
me,”  she  pleaded. 

Again  that  contemptuous  look  over  their 
easy  victory  passed  between  the  two 
tramps.  Leaving  Uncle  Liphlet  still  snor¬ 
ing  on  the  grass,  they  followed  Aunt 
Jane’s  trembling  tigui’e  down  the  steps, 
past,  the  well,  across  the  yard  into  the 
long,  narrow  barnyard  with  its  high  stone 
wall.  Aunt  Jane  unfastened  the  door  of 
the  cellar  and  stepped  back.  “It’s  buried 
in  there,”  she  said,  shakily. 

The  short  man  raised  the  latch  and 
swung  open  the  door;  then  things  began 
to  happen.  The  tall  man  bent  double 
and  flew  across  the  barnyard,  crashing 
head-on  into  the  stone  wall  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  side.  The  short  man  appeared  to  be 
doing  some  sort  of  a  weird  dance  despite 
the  day.  Backward  and  forward,  hither 
and  thither,  without  pausing  for  breath,  he 
moved.  His  partner,  whom  he  yet  seemed 
anxious  to  avoid,  was  Adoniram,  head  of 
the  herd,  and  furious  at  his  all-day  im¬ 
prisonment. 

Adoniram  was  a  gentleman  in  wool; 
also  a  man-hater,  having  been  brought  up 
on  a  bottle  and  cared  for  by  Aunt  Jane, 
and  taught,  by  her  to  act  as  watch  dog. 
Her  “At  if.  Adoniram,”  would  canse  him 
to  attack  anything  she  wished.  “At  him,” 
urged  Aunt  Jane  as  the  weird  dance  con¬ 
tinued. 

Meanwhile  Aunt  Jane,  swiftly  for  one 
so  large,  dragged  forward  an  old  box, 
seized  a  pitchfork  lying  near,  fastened  the 
cellar  door,  and  seated  herself  to  guard 
the  barnyard  gate.  Blackbrow  still  lay 
where  lie  had  fallen.  Gradually  Adoniram 
shepherded  Redhair  into  a  corner.  At 
any  movement  on  Redhair’s  part,  the  ram 
joyously  lammed  him  against  the  barn  or 
stone  wall.  At  last  the  victim  dropped  to 
his  knees,  begging  for  mei’cy. 

Aunt  Jane’s  heart  was  beating  furious¬ 
ly  and  her  breath  coming  in  great  gasps, 
but  she  tried  to  put  on  a  courage  she  did 
not  feel.  She  felt  weak  as  water  and  even 
her  seat  seemed  to  tremble  beneath  her. 
She  kept,  one  eye  on  the  unconscious  man 
and  one  on  the  battered  individual  whom 
Adoniram  guarded. 

After  what  seemed  to  be  years,  the  tall 
man  stirred  a  Lit .  opened  his  eyes  and 
feebly  lifted  hie:  head  an  inch  or  two. 
“Wha-what  happened?”  lie  quavered 
weakly. 

Just  as  Aunt  Jane’s  none  too  steady 
seat  collapsed  under  the  strain,  Redhair 
tried  to  escape.  Adouirain  was  on  him 
in  an  instant.  Aunt  Jane’s  scream  at  the 
catastrophe  brought,  rescurers  on  the  run, 
for  David  had  just  driven  up.  David  had 
the  rope  harness  still  iu  his  hand.  Mary 
Joyce  followed  as  rapidly  as  her  fashion¬ 
able  skirt  permitted. 

Tenderly  the  young  folks  helped  Aunt 
Jane  to  her  feet,  and  Mary  went  with  her 
to  the  house.  David  made  a  dash  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  1d2fU 
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“Moving  day”  in  New  York  was  a  ter¬ 
ror.  There  are  not  houses  or  apartments 
enough  to  house  the  millions  of  people 
who  crowd  upon  Manhattan  Island,  and 
many  of  them  are  packed  like  sardines 
into  a  box.  The  cost  of  moving  was 
higher  than  the  cost  of  living.  A  “van” 
for  carrying  the  goods  cost  $50  per  day 
outside  of  the  labor  of  the  men  who  han¬ 
dled  the  furniture !  Some  families  paid 
at  least  $150  for  the  job  of  carrying  their 
furniture  a  few  miles  from  one  flat  to 
another,  and  within  half  an  hour’s  trip 
as  a  flying  machine  travels,  there  were 
hundreds  of  abandoned  farms  and  great, 
lonely  houses,  unoccupied  save  by  the 

ghosts  of  happier  days. 

* 

In  the  September  magazine  number  we 
printed  an  extract  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  entitled  “A  Successful  Farmer’s 
Wife.”  If  was  written  by  a  lonely  and 
rather  discouraged  woman  in  the  Far 
West,  and  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  some 
of  the  troubles  of  pioneer  life.  This  has 
called  out  many  protests  from  farm 
women  in  the  East  and  South.  One  of 
these  protests  is  printed  on  page  1G15 
and  there  are  many  other  farmers’  wives 
who  look  on  the  bright  side,  of  life,  and 
see  hope  and  encouragement  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Many  of  them  object  to  such  dark 
pictures  as  were  drawn  by  that  Western 
woman,  for  they  think  such  stories  help 
to  depress  agriculture  and  give  farmers  a 
bad  reputation.  The  final  test  of  it  all 
is  truth.  Is  that  hard  picture  of  Western 
life  a  true  one?  We  think  it  is,  for  that 
individual  case  at  least.  Is  it  a 
necessary  condition?  In  answer  to 
that  you  strike  the  heart  of  the  subject, 
and  a  discussion  of  it  by  farm  women 
would  be  one  of  the  most  useful  things 
we  could  have.  It  ought  to  be  an  open 
and  free  discussion.  Too  many  people 
attempt  to  argue  with  the  idea  that  they 
must  of  necessity  defend  certain  habits 
or  traditions.  Of  course  they  never  get 
below  the  surface.  We  would  like  to  have 
bright  and  thoughtful  farm  women  cut 
free  and  tell  us  just  what  honest  reasons 
the  women  of  their  neighborhood  have  for 
complaint.  We  might  in  that  way  find 
less  cause  than  we  expected. 

* 

We  have  a  number  of  questions  about 
the  rights  of  a  guardian  of  minor  chil¬ 
dren.  Some  of  our  people  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  guardians,  while  others  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  children  (or  property)  placed  in 
charge  of  others.  In  general,  the  rights 
of  a  guardian  are  much  the  same  as  those 
of  a  parent.  The  guardian  does  not  be¬ 
come  responsible  for  the  support  of  the 
child,  nor  can  he  lay  claim  to  the  child’s 
wages,  as  a  parent  has  the  right  to  do. 
As  a  rule,  the  life  of  a  guardian  who  takes 
a  lively  child  to  bring  up  is  no  bed  of 
roses.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
relatives  of  the  child  undertake  to  find 
fault  and  question  the.  guardian’s  motives. 

* 

Are  the  taxpayers  of  a  rural  school  dis¬ 
trict  in  New  York  compelled  to  pay  the 
tuition  of  a  pupil  of  school  age  who  takes 
an  “academic”  course  in  an  outside 
school?  The  question  has  just  been  de¬ 
cided  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
A  girl  13  years  old  had  completed  the  ele¬ 
mentary  subjects  taught  in  the  local 
school.  She  obtained  a  Regents’  certifi¬ 
cate  and  was  ready  to  take  up  “academic” 
work.  The  local  school  did  not  give  such 
instruction,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  this 
girl  must  go  to  a  larger  school,  at  some 
distance,  where  tuition  is  charged.  The 
State  pays  part  of  this  tuition,  but  the 
voters  of  the  local  district  voted  not  to 
pay  tuition  for  any  “academic”  pupil 
under  contract  in  another  district.  At  the 
same  time  they  made  no  arrangements  for 
such  teaching  in  their  own  school.  That 
produced  the  following  situation.  This 
girl  was  by  law  compelled  to  attend 
school  for  three  years  more.  She  had 
already  learned  all  that  the  district  school 
could  teach  her.  If  she  continued  going 
there*she  could  only  sit  and  listen  to  what 
she  had  already  gone  through.  Under  the 
law  it  was  the  duty  of  the  district  to 
provide  adequate  instruction  for  the  girl 
until  she  was  10.  Since  the  district  did 
not  provide  this  in  its  own  school  it  must 
provide  for  it  under  arrangements  made 
with  other  districts  where  such  schooling 
is  given.  To  quote  the  Commissioner : 


A  district  does  not  perform  its  full 
duty  toward  the  children  residing  within 
its  boundai’ies  unless  It  makes  proper 
provision  in  some  satisfactory  way  for  the 
instruction  of  such  of  them  as  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  in  the  grades  taught  in 
the  school  of  the  district.  It  has  ample 
power  to  make  proper  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  such  children. 

That  is  the  line  of  reasoning  followed 
by  the  Commissioner  in  deciding  this 
ease,  and  he  therefore  ordered  the  trustees 
of  this  district  to  raise  by  tax  levy  the 
sum  required  to  meet  the  money  allowed 
by  the  State  and  the  charge  made  by  the 
other  district. 

* 

Several  people  write  that  they  wish  to 
find  a  boy  15  to  16  years  old — orphan 


preferred.  The  inference  is  that  these 
boys  are  wanted  for  farm  work,  and  our 
people  offer  “a  good  home  and  care.” 
There  are  very  few  of  such  boys  to  be 
obtained.  In  spite  of  the  labor  laws, 
boys  of  good  size  can  easily  find  work  at 
good  wages.  .1  stout  boy  of  15  can  now 
command  as  much  as  the  average  man 
was  paid  before  the  war.  Little  chi-dren 
may  be  obtained  for  farm  homes.  They 
will  be  a  care  rather  than  a  help,  but  it 
is  the  finest  sort  of  service  to  take  them 
into  the  home  and  give  them  a  chance. 
We  cannot  give  much  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  looking  for  good-sized  boys 
or  girls — offering  “home  and  care.”  Un¬ 
fortunately  most  of  such  children  and 
their  parents  demand  more  than  that. 

* 

The  United  States  War  Department  at 
Washington  desires  to  know  the  wishes  of 
families  regarding  the  permanent  burial 
of  men  or  women  who  died  in  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  The  Department  will  deliver 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  here  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  burial  when  that  is  desired.  Or, 
it  will  see  that  the  remains  are  buried  in 
some  permanent  cemetery  in  France. 
When  the  remains  of  a  dead  soldier  are 
brought  to  this  country  the  Government 
will  pay  all  expenses,  including  the  hire 
of  a  hearse.  Many  families,  it  appears, 
prefer  that  the  remains  of  their  soldiers 
should  be  buried  in  France  near  the  bat¬ 
tlefields  where  they  were  killed.  Others 
wish  to  have  the  remains  brought  here  for 
burial  in  the  home  cemetery.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  offers  them  their  choice,  and  a 
bill  now  before  Congress  will  provide  the 
needed  money  for  carrying  out  the  plan. 
* 

Tiie  war  has  brought  great  changes 
into  our  lives.  No  man  or  woman  can 
hope  to  live  the  old  life  again.  Many  of 
us  seem  to  think  we  can,  and  thus  we  are 
annoyed  and  puzzled  when  life  presents 
new  problems  which  we  did  not  realize 


before.  What  comes  to  us  in  this  way  is 
usually  some  indirect  result  of  changed 
conditions  due  to  the  war.  What  makes 
us  most  thoughtful  is  the  way  these 
changed  conditions  are  tempting  people 
to  repudiate  moral  obligations.  As  is  well 
known,  our  people  write  us  many  of  their 
private  troubles.  We  are  not  always  able 
to  help,  but  it  does  them  good  to  feel  that 
someone  is  interested,  and  they  know  we 
will  not  betray  their  confidence.  Two  lit¬ 
tle  incidents  will  illustrate  what  we  mean. 
A  man  has  contracted  to  care  for  elderly 
relatives  while  they  live,  and  in  return 
they  agree  to  deed  the  farm  to  him.  The 
inference  is  that  they  want  to  end  their 
days  in  the  old  home.  After  securing  the 


legal  deed  to  the  farm  this  man  asks  if  he 
can  sell  the  farm  while  these  old  folks 
live !  In  another  case  a  man  struggling 
hard  to  make  a  living  on  a  farm  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  a  sister  with  a  legal  suit  to  make 
him  pay  part  of  the  expenses  for  provid¬ 
ing  for  their  parent !  The  sister  appar¬ 
ently  is  well  able  to  provide  for  her  moth¬ 
er !  The  chances  are  that  the  war,  and 
the  resulting  high  cost  of  maintaining  life, 
has  so  changed  conditions  with  these  peo¬ 
ple  that,  without  realizing  it.  they  are 
easily  tempted  to  repudiate  moral  obliga¬ 
tions  which  under  easier  conditions  never 
would  have  been  broken.  We  think  that 
is  the  reason  why  we  receive  so  many  of 
these  letters.  Life  has  become  harder, 
and  in  casting  about  for  means  of  self- 
preservation  these  people  are  tempted  in 
this  way  to  dodge  their  duty.  It  is  very 
hard  to  give  advice  about  such  things,  for 
it  is  something  that  each  one  must  settle 
for  himself.  We  all  have  our  troubles  and 
afflictions,  and  all  have  their  temptations. 
No  one  ever  gained  an  honest  dollar  by 
going  back  on  a  moral  obligation.  No  one 
ever  found  even  a  trace  of  happiness  with 
a  dishonest  dollar.  There  is  a  famous  old 
text  which  is  appropriate  here: 

“7  have  been  young  and  now  am  old; 
yet  hare  7  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken, 
nor  his  seed  begging  bread.” 


The  Woman  and  the  Agent 

It  was  while  talking  with  the  postoffice 
clerk  that  I  though  of  you  and  instantly 
exclaimed :  “I  know  where  I  can  find  out 
about  it.  I’ll  write  to  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  I 
don’t  know  why  I  didn’t  do  it  before. 
That  is  where  one  can  get  information.” 
-So  I  wrote  at  once. 

That  is  from  a  New  York  woman  who 
was  in  doubt  about  the  reliability  of  an 
agent  who  represented  a  well-known  so¬ 
ciety.  The  postoffice  clerk  could  not  tell 
her.  and  so  she  came  to  us.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened.  we  knew  just  where  to  go  aud  find 
the  information.  This  agent  no  doubt 
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meant  well,  but  he  went  at  his  business 
wrong.  As  this  woman  says: 

The  man  did  not  create  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression.  He  was  a  rapid  talker,  very 
frequently  punctuating  (so  to  speak)  his 
phrases  with  “Now,  sister,  thus  and  so 
is  thus  and  so,  etc.”  Possibly  I  am  old- 
fashioned  and  too  conservative,  but,  while 
I  have  no  objections  to  earnestness  in  pre¬ 
senting  a  case,  that  style  of  address  was 
about  as  attractive  as  when  a  much-pow¬ 
dered  and  made-up  young  woman  store 
clerk  persistently  addressed  me  as  “dear.” 

Some  of  these  people  who  go  out  in 
the  country  expecting  to  find  a  lot  of 
“hayseeds”  ready  to  listen  with  open 
mouth  to  a  lot  of  very  cheap  “guff”  may 
well  reverse  their  program.  They  will 
meet  a  good  many  women  like  this  one, 
well  trained  in  the  art  of  sizing  up  human 
nature  for  just  what  it  is.  By  the  way, 
this  is  the  same  woman  who  a  few  years 
ago  had  a  very  emphatic  round  with  Mr. 
Whiting,  the  champion  tree  agent.  We 
think  that  Whiting  will  agree  that  he  got 
out.  of  the  ring  on  that  occasion. 

The  Problem  of  Paying  Children 

The  letter  of  W.  J.  S.,  page  1463,  re¬ 
garding  wages  of  children,  touches  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  is  nearly  impossible  of  solution. 

I  have  tried  to  solve  it,  but  have  not  made 
the  success  I  would  have  liked.  For  14 
years  I  have  striven  to  establish  a  home 
in  the  country  that  would  be  all  that 
parents  and  children  could  desire,  and  if 
children  could  he  brought  to  see  the  re¬ 
sults  as  seen  by  W.  W.  Reynolds  in  his 
article  on  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  farms,  on 
page  1450,  less  trouble  for  parents  would 
result.  I  would  like  to  relate  an  inci¬ 
dent  some  time  back,  when  I  made  my 
first  attempt  to  become  a  back-to-tbe- 
lander.  A  lecture  was  delivered  at  a 
meeting  of  farmers  entitled,  “The  Best 
Crop  on  the  Farm,”  which  of  course  re¬ 
lated  to  children,  and  the  speaker  related 
how  his  son  asked  him  to  allow  him  to 
raise  some  tomatoes  for  his  own  profit. 
The  father  allowed  him  space  in  the  hot¬ 
house,  charging  a  uominal  sum  for  same. 
In  due  course  of  time  the  father  trans¬ 
planted  his  own  crop,  the  boy’s  remaining 
in  the  hothouse.  The  father  lost  all  his 
plants  by  frost,  aud  now  for  the  point  I 
want  to  bring  out.  The  speaker  said : 
“Many  fathers  under  similar  conditions 
would  have  takeu  the  boy’s  plants,  but 
did  I?  No;  I  put  my  hand  into  my 
pocket,  took  out  $5  and  gave  it  to  the 
boy  for  his  plants.”  Now  I  was  at  that 
rime  having  my  share  of  misfortune,  and 
not.  -wanting  to  spoil  the  good  effect  of  the 
lecture,  I  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  an 
inquiry  what  the  speaker  would  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances,  after  invest¬ 
ing  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  in  a  home, 
if  on  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  it 
did  not  contain  a  cent,  and  the  failure 
of  the  crop  would  have  been  financial 
ruin,  showing  that  in  some  cases  the 
child's  end  of  the  game  must  be  a  waiting 
one.  The  speaker  agreed  with  me  in 
private,  stating  my  point  was  well  taken. 
No  right-minded  father  and  mother  de¬ 
sire  their  children  to  be  abused  or  kept 
down,  but  in  some  cases  co-operation  of 
parent  and  children  must  exist,  or  success 
cannot  be  attained.  If  success  comes  the 
children  get  the  reward  of  their  own 
efforts  plus  the  work  of  the  parents.  In 
my  own  case  I  have  nine  children  living. 
Six  are  now  married,  and  all  but  one  has 
chosen  city  life,  leaving  three  still  at 
home,  and  if  my  plans  do  not  miscarry 
I  hope  at  the  end  of  next  season  to  be 
able  to  write  a  letter  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
telling  of  the  successful  ending  of  a  city 
worker’s  14-year  struggle  for  a  home  in 
the  country.  My  advice  to  Mrs.  W.  J.  S. 
is  to  talk  plainly  aud  kindly  to  her  chil¬ 
dren,  giving  them  all  the  encouragement 
and  pleasure  she  can  afford.  This  ought 
to  meet  with  her  children’s  appreciation, 
and  if  by  chance  dissatisfaction  exists, 
she  will  have  the  satisfaction  at  least  of 
having  done  her  full  duty. 

ARTHUR  W.  SYKES. 


Catsup  from  Canned  Tomatoes. — This 
recipe  enables  one  to  make  up  a  small 
quantity  of  catsup  at  any  time.  Place  in 
a  granite  saucepan  one  quart  can  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  add  three-quarters  of  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  half  au  onion  grated,  two 
tablespoonsful  of  brown  sugar,  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  cloves,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  paprika,  half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  cinnamon,  three  sprigs  of  parsley, 
half  a  cupful  of  vinegar  and  two  stalks  of 
chopped  celery.  Let  all  simmer  until 
quite  thick,  press  through  a  coarse  seive, 
reheat  and  seal  as  for  ordinary  catsup. 
A  slice,  from  a  clove  or  garlic  may  be 
added,  if  desired. 


.1  TFowmn’s  Rights  Meeting ;  the  Boy  Holds  the  Doll 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Simple  Juvenile  Styles.— The  two 
little  frocks  shown  in  the  first  picture  are 
very  plain,  but  show  the  prevailing  ten¬ 
dencies.  The  dress  at  the  left  is  jersey 
cloth,  which  is  used  this  Autumn  more 
than  ever  before  for  children’s  dresses, 
especially  in  dark  blue.  The  dress  shown 
is  a  one-piece  slip,  fastened  down  the 
shoulder  and  under  the  arm.  A  cluster 
of  tucks  came  down  from  the  shoulder  at 
each  side,  ending  under  the  slipper-shaped 
pockets.  The  round  neck  and  the  top  of 
the  pockets  were  trimmed  with  embroidery 
in  rope  silk,  rose  pink  and  willow  green, 
merely  a  simple  band  formed  of  a  large 
cross  stitch  with  dots  at  each  side.  The 
sleeve  was  finished  with  three  tucks  at 
the  wrist.  In  this  elastic  material  the 
tucks  do  not  lie  flat,  but  stand  up  more 
like  cords.  In  the  back  the  tucks  went 
down  to  the  waist  line, 
which  was  encircled  by 
a  flat  narrow  belt  of  the 
material.  Such  a  dress 
is  very  serviceable. 

Some  of  the  jersey  cloth 
juvenile  frocks  have  no 
trimming  at  all,  and  are 
really  as  plain  as  an 
old-fashioned  wrapper. 

The  little  dress  pictured 
at  the  right  is  also  dark 
blue,  in  this  case  taf¬ 
feta.  It  is  a  model  that 
would  be  desirable  for 
challie  or  other  soft 
woolen,  with  taffeta 
trimming.  The  straight 
gathered  skirt  is  slight¬ 
ly  shirred  in  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  into  a  straight 
band,  with  a  little  orna¬ 
ment  of  cording  on  the 
band  on  the  side.  The 
plain  waist  is  covered  by 
a  broad  accordion-pleat¬ 
ed  bertha  of  the  silk,  so  deep  in  front  and 
back  that  it  comes  just  below  the  waist  line. 
A  ribbon  of  bright  blue  is  slipped  through 
two  slots  in  both  back  and  front,  holding 
down  the  bertha  as  shown,  the  ribbon  be¬ 
ing  fastened  underneath.  The  sleeves  are 
finished  with  turned-back  cuffs  of  accor¬ 
dion  pleating.  This  dress  would  be  very 
pretty  in  woolen  material,  plain  or  fig¬ 
ured.'  trimmed  with  pleatings  and  band 
at  the  hem  of  silk,  taffeta  being  prefer¬ 
able.  A  figured  challie  with  a  dark  blue 
ground,  the  figure  or  dot  of  red  or  other 
contrasting  color,  would  be  very  attractive 
with  dark  blue  taffeta  trimming. 

BLUE  WniPCOun. — In  the  second  pic¬ 
ture  the  dress  at  the  left  is  dark  blue 
whipcord,  very  plainly  made,  but  given 
noveltv  bv  a  trimming  of  worsted  fringe 
and  cloth  loops.  The  plain  waist,  fas¬ 
tened  invisibly 
down  tile  shoul¬ 
der  and  under 
the  arm,  is  cut 
square  at  the 
neck  and  then 
cut.  into  a  square 
vest  below. 

Across  this  vest 
are  several  rows 
of  black  worst¬ 
ed  fringe,  about 
mi  inch  wide, 
this  vest  coming 
just  below  the 
waist  line,  where 
the  skirt  is 
seamed  on.  The 
four-gored  skirt 
has  hip  pockets 
headed  by 
straps,  w  h  i  c  h 
stand  out  a  lit¬ 
tle  from  the 
skirt.  Below  the 
pockets,  on  each 
side,  loops  of 
the  cloth,  like 
flat  bow  ends, 
are  set  into  the 
seam,  extending 
about  to  the 
knees.  These 
loops  are  among 
the  newer  trim¬ 
mings,  and  are 
used  quite  free¬ 
ly.  The  sleeves 
were  trimmed  with  fringe  finished  by  a 
loop.  The  hat  worn  was  a  small  shape 
of  black  hatter’s  plush,  the  brim  turned 
up  from  the  face,  and  slightly  fluted. 

Crepe  de  Chine. — The  simple  bur  ef¬ 
fective  gown  in  the  center  was  all  black, 
the  skirt  of  crepe  de  chine  and  the  waist 
of  satin,  sleeves  and  all.  The  loop  trim¬ 
ming  was  black  moirg  ribbon.  The  waist 
was  perfectly  plain,  the  round  neck  col- 
la  rless.  and  only  trimmed  by  a  bow  of 
moir£  ribbon,  with  long  ends,  in  front. 
There  was  a  long-waisted  folded  girdle, 
and  the  long  sleeves  had  two  rows  of 
moir£  loops  set  in  with  a  little  tuck.  The 
skirt  of  crepe  de  chine  was  gathered  at 
the  waist  and  also  slightly  gathered  into 
a  narrow  satin  band  at  the  bottom.  There 
were  two  rows  of  moir£  loops  around  the 
bottom,  one  row  set  into  the  satin  band, 
and  one  row  above  it.  At  each  side  were 
three  vertical  rows  of  moir£  loops,  the 
tows  about  four  inches  apart.  The  row's  of 
loops  extended  from  the  top  of  the  skirt 
to  the  satin  band  at  the  bottom,  forming 
a  panel  down  each  side.  The  upper  row' 
of  loops  around  the  bottom  was  omitted 
at  the  sides,  where  it  met  the  vertical 


loops  forming  the  panel.  The  skirt  was 
not  excessively  narrow,  the  gathering  in 
at  the  bottom  being  just  enough  to  give  a 
slightly  pegtop  effect.  This  was  a  very 
attractive  dress,  and  gives  a  good  sugges¬ 
tion  for  trimming.  Loops  of  taffeta  would 
form  a  desirable  trimming  on  a  cloth 
dress,  and  it  often  happens  that  one  has 
on  hand  material  that  can  be  used  in 
this  way.  The  hat  worn  in  this  picture 
is  a  small  shape  in  panne  velvet,  trimmed 
with  a  wreath  of  glyeerined  ostrich 
feathers. 

A  Simple  Evening  Dress.— The  farm 
girl  who  goes  to  college,  or  who  is  likely 
to  make  Winter  visits  to  city  friends, 
feels  the  need  of  an  evening  dress.  Those 
who  form  their  ideas  of  style  from  the 
exaggerated  models  so  often  pictured  are 
likely  to  think  all  fashionable  evening 
dresses  thoroughly  im¬ 
modest.  and  it  is  true 
that  custom  permits 
such  styles  without  com¬ 
ment,  but.  like  every 
silly  or  vulgar  fash¬ 
ion,  no  one  is  obliged 
to  wear  them  against 
her  will.  The  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  net  and 
lace  at  the  present  time 
permits  pretty  and 
modest  styles  for  eve¬ 
ning  wear  that  are 
quite  dressy  enough  for 
ordinary  dances  and  re¬ 
ceptions.  The  dress  pic¬ 
tured  is  gold-colored 
messaline  draped  v'ith 
golden-brown  net.  The 
under-dress  of  messa¬ 
line  was  all  made  and 
finished  first,  fastening 
invisibly  at  the  left 
side.  The  satin  slip 
had  short  plain  sleeves, 
both  sleeves  and  neck  being  finisher!  with 
a  cording.  Flowing  angel  sleeves  of  net 
extended  from  the  satin  upper  sleeve,  and 
the  net  was  draped  around  the  bodice  and 
over  the  shoulders,  fastening  up  over  the 
foundation  with  snap  fasteners.  The  full 
gathered  net  skirt  was  caught  up  at  the 
sides  to  form  paniers.  In  the  front  there 
was  a  little  silk  embroidery  in  brown  and 
green  rope  silk  at  the  top,  where  the  mes- 
saline  bodice  was  left  uncovered  by  the 
net  draping,  and  a  metallic  ribbon  of  gold 
embroidered  in  green  and  rose  formed  a 
loose  belt.  With  this  dress  was  a  scarf 
of  brown  net.  finished  at  the  ends  with 
a  brown  and  gold  chenille  tassel,  which 
was  very  pretty  and  graceful.  Gold-col¬ 
ored  silk  stockings  and  bronze  satin  slip¬ 
pers  finished  the  costume.  This  dress  had 
an  airy  gracefulness  very  becoming  to  tdie 

slim  wearer ;  it 
was  not  perish¬ 
able,  for  silk 
net  wears  sur¬ 
prisingly  well, 
and  it  was  both 
modest  and  sty¬ 
lish.  If  a  lighter 
color  was  de¬ 
sired.  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  rose 
pink  (not  old 
rose)  draped 
with  pale  blue 
f  or  nile  green  is 
attractive  with 
silver  trimming, 
while  a  fair  girl 
who  looks  well 
in  black  will  get 
the  maximum  of 
service  from 
such  a  drees 
m  a  d  e  all  in 
black  —  black 
Brussels  or 
point  d’esprit 
net  or  black 
lace,  over  black 
messaline,  with 
girdle  of  gold  or 
silver  ribbon, 
and  a  little 
beading  or  em¬ 
broidery  to  cor¬ 
respond.  An  all¬ 
black  evening 
d  r  e  s  s  has  a 
smart  look,  and  is  economical ;  while  not 
too  dressy  for  afternoon  affairs,  it  can 
be  adapted  to  evening  use  also.  One  yery 
pretty  dance  frock  of  black  Chantilly  lace 
over  black  satin  had  girdle  and  little 
trimmings  of  French  blue  velvet  ribbon. 
The  full  draped  skirts  are  very  attractive 
in  this  lace.  Such  a  dress  for  a  young 
girl  was  seean,  readymade,  for  $39.75. 
Long  white  or  cream  gloves  are  now  very 
expensive,  but  it  pays  to  get  a  good  make, 
and  have  them  regularly  cleaned  by  a 
professional.  If  any  break  in  seams  is 
neatly  mended,  and  they  are  carefully 
stretched  out  in  folds  of  tissue  paper 
(never  rolled  up)  they  last  indefinitely  in 
the  moderate  wear  given  them  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  At  the  present  time  the  shops  show 
many  elaborate  headdresses  for  evening 
wear,  but  they  are  out  of  place  with  a 
simple  gown,  though  a  narrow  fillet  of 
metallic  ribbon  can  often  be  arranged  very 
prettily  if  suited  to  the  style  of  hair¬ 
dressing. 

Notes  and  Novelties. — Some  of  the 
new  veils  have  a  single  large-  splashy 
figure,  to  be  placed  where  most  becoming. 
A  rather  coarse  square  mesh  is  especially 


fashionable  in  veiling;  we  also  see  some 
with  old-time  chenille  dots. 

Cloth-top  shoes  are  in  fayor,  and  but¬ 
toned  shoes  are  "in.”  Oxfords  will  be 
worn  with  spats  more  than  ever,  a  nat¬ 
ural  result  of  the  high  price  of  leather 
shoes.  Cut  steel  buckles  make  plain 
leather  pumps  very  good  looking. 

Separate  skirts  of  plaid  or  check  are 
very  much  used  by  all  ages.  Girls  of  six 
to  12  wear  them  with  middy  or  Russian 
blouses,  while  older  girls  wear  them  with 
sports  coats,  or  the  coat  of  a  tailored 
suit. 

Metallic  ribbons  are  seen  in  great 
variety,  some  plain  gold,  silver  or  steel, 
others  combined  with  colors.  Many  are 
metal  embroideries  on  satin.  They  are 
used  in  dress  trimming  as  well  as  milli¬ 
nery. 

Collar  and  cuff  sets  and  vestees  of  brushed 
wool  are  an  Autumn  novelty,  worn  in  place 
of  fur.  The  colors  rae  mostly  tans,  white 
and  brown.  Wide  “sweater  scarfs”  of 
brushed  wool  are  made  with  a  belt  to 
hold  them  down  in  front,  pa.ssing  around 
the  waist,  and  are  so  wide  that  they  cover 
the  wearer  like  a  shawl.  The  ordinary 
knitted  scarf  of  plain  or  brushed  wool  is 
very  popular  for  women’s  wear. 

Very  handsome  imported  velveteens  are 
24  to  44  inches  wide,  $3.50  to  $6  a  yard. 
One  of  the  new  colors  seen  in  velveteen 
is  Turkey  red,  one  of  the  soft  rose  reds 
shading  on  henna  ;  another  is  Belgique,  an 
attractive  blue.  This  fabric  is  especially 
attractive  in  wine,  mulberry  and  wistaria 
shades. 

Very  narrow  belts  of  patent  or  colored 
leather  are  worn  on  dresses,  suits  and 
coats. 

Hand  bags  of  brown  or  sand-colored 
duvetyn,  embroidered  in  contrasting  che¬ 
nille,  are  a  novelty,  supplanting  the 
showy  but  serviceable  bead  bags.  Duve¬ 
tyn  bags  are  expensive;  some  were  noted 
at  $30  to  $40. 

Plain  sailor  hats  of  hatters’  plush  in 
black,  brown,  blue  or  purple  are  fashion¬ 
able  for  walking  and  general  wear.  8ome 
are  faced  under  the  brim  with  white. 
There  are  some  small  hats, of  velour  or 
hatters’  plush  faced  with  beaver.  All 
these  small  walking  hats  are  without 
trimming  other  than  a  band  and  flat 
bow.  Feather  hats  include  many  turbans 
and  small  shapes  in  pheasant  feathers,  not 
only  the  brown  and  golden  shades,  but  the 
brilliant  reds  and  greens  of  Asiatic  pheas¬ 
ants.  Vivid  coppery  reds  and  terra  cottas 
are  favored  in  hats  of  panne  velvet  and 
duvetyn  also. 


Chocolate  Cake. — One-half  cup  butter 
substitute,  one  cup  white  corn  syrup,  two 
eggs,  one-half  cup  sour  milk,  two  cups  of 
flour  (one  wheat  and  one  barley),  one 
teaspoon  soda,  two  ounces  chocolate,  one- 
half  teaspoon  vanilla.  Cream  the  butter 
and  syrup,  add  beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  then 
the  sour  milk  and  dry  ingredients  alter¬ 
nately.  Mix  well  and  fold  in  stiffly  beaten 
whites  of  eggs.  Turn  into  well-greased 
pans  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  30  to 
40  minutes. 


November  1,  19  to 

10/ien  tHeVoctor 
IsFarAwcaf 

When  the  doctor  is  ten 
or  twenty  miles  away,  it’s 
a  mighty  comforting  feel¬ 
ing  to  know  you’ve  got  a 
jar  of  Musterole  handy  in 
the  house. 

For  first  aid  in  many  ill¬ 
nesses— for  relief  from  colds, 
congestions,  aches  and  pains 
—Musterole  is  uncommonly 
effective. 

It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster — gives  quicker  re¬ 
lief,  and  there’s  no  fuss, 
muss  or  blister. 

Just  rub  a  little  of  this  clean, 
white  ointment  on  the  aching  or 
congested  spot.  Almost  instantly 
you  feel  a  pleasant  warm  tingle, 
then  in  a  moment  or  two  a  sooth¬ 
ing,  delightful  coolness;  be t  way 
down  deep  underneath  the  cool¬ 
ness,  good  old  Musterole  gener¬ 
ates  a  peculiar  heat  which  dis¬ 
perses  congestion  and  sends  the 
pain  away. 

Musterole  is  made  with  oil  of 
mustard  and  a  few  home  simples. 

Try  it  for  coughs,  colds  (it  often 
prevents  pneumonia),  bronchitis, 
sore  throat,  croup,  stiff  neck, 
neuralgia,  headache,  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  pains  and  aches  of  the 
back,  sore  or  strained  muscles, 
and  chilblains. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend  it. 

30c  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  $2.50. 


The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


When  you  ivrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  fret 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  ;  : 
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For  Fall  Evenings 


Before  Y Vinter  sets  in  —  to 
avoid  starting  the  stove  or 
furnace — make  the  evenings 
comfortable  with  a  portable 
Perfection  Oil  Heater. 

The  Perfection  will  provide  a  glowing 
warmth  for  10  hrs.  on  a  gallon  of 
SoCOny  kerosene — brings  heat  to 
the  spot. 

Clean,  safe,  odorless,  economical. 
Easily  filled  and  re-wicked.  No  soot, 
no  ashes.  Used  in  over  8,000,000 
homes. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a 
Perfection. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
OF  NEW  YORK 
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PERFECTION 

0i]  Heaters 


Two  Juvenile  Suggestions 
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“1  Then  the  Frost  Is  On  the  Pumpkin  and  the  Corn  Is  In  the  Shock” 


the  nutting  prties  so  dear  to  some  of  us. 
We  would  not  miss  them,  would  we? 
Yes,  October  days  are  here,  and  we  are 

glad. 

The  New  Plan 

How  do  you  like  the  idea  of  having  a 
page  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  once  a 
month  just  for  boys  and  girls?  You  have 
seen  this  paper  in  your  home  week  after 
week.  Perhaps  some  of  you  older  ones 
have  picked  it  up  and  read  a  bit,  finding 
something  interesting  or  helpful.  Put 
now  you  are  to  have  a  place  of  your  own 
in  it.  Here  we  will  bring  together  the 
things  that  interest  boys  and  girls  espe- 
cially-r-what  you  are  doing  or  may  do, 
what  you  are  thinking  about  the  things 
that  go  on  around  you.  what  you  may  dis- 
i-...  ;•  c.vi-t  .  o.l  cars  in 


boys  and  girls.  If  you  live  in  New  York 
State  we  are  probably  already  friends.  If 
in  some  other  State,  we  shall  soon  be 
friends,  I  hope.  I  am  a  real  person,  full 
of  life  and  energy  as  you  are,  living  and 
working  on  a  farm,  in  tune  with  wind 
and  weather,  interested  in  boys  and  girls, 
young  and  old,  anxious  to  be  friends  with 
you.  I  have  been  asked  to  take  charge  of 
this  page  of  ours.  I  want  it  to  be  a  page 
that  we  shall  grow  to  look  forward  to 
each  month.  I  know  it  will  be  if  we  all 
help  to  make  it  so.  Address  your  letters 
to  me  at  the  office  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  they  will  be  sent  to  me 
here  on  my  Long  Island  farm.  Now  let’s 
nil  believ#  in  our  page,  and  work  for  it! 

C  u”.  .  till  m  month  ! 


Smashing 


Says  “The  Old  Stove  Master* 

If  this  advertisement  catches  your  eye.  Neighbor, 

__ _ don’t  miss  the  opportunity  you  have  this  year  to 

’The  Old  Stove  Master”  save  big  on  that  new  range  or  heater  direct-to- 

you  from  Kalamazoo. 

Write  and  Get  My  Book 

Everyone  knows  Kalamazoo  quality.  Our  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  from  coast  to  coast  say  you  can’t  beat  it.  Our 
prices  save  you  25#  to  40$,  because  you  deal  direct 
with  manufacturers.  Cash  or  Easy  Payments.  Un¬ 
conditional  guarantee.  We  pay  freight. 

Mail  a  postal  today.  A!«o  get  my  offer  on  Kalamazoo 
Furnaces,  Kitchen  Kabinets  and  Tables, 

Phonographs,  Cream  Separators,  Fire¬ 
less  Cookers,  Indoor  Closets,  Sewing 
Machines,  Washing  Machines,  Paint, 

Roofing  and  other  home  needs. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114 
"The  Old  Stove  Master" 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


We  Pay  the  Freight 


Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


Fathers  and  Mothers:  Will  you  tell  your  children  that  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  now  has  a  Department  each  month  of  special  interest  to  them. 


Memory  Verse 

A  mystery  passing  strange 
Is  the  seed  in  its  wondrous  change; 
Forest  and  flower  in  its  husk  concealed, 
And  the  golden  wealth  of  the  harvest  field. 

— LUCY  LARCOM. 

Greeting 

October  days  are  here !  They  are  the 
days  of  harvest.  Now  we  gather  in  the 
crops  that  were  sowu  so  carefully  in  the 


the  great  out  of  doors.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  much  there  is  to  talk 
about  together,  and  you  will  help,  too,  I 
hope,  because  this  is  your  page.  If  you 
have  done  something  that  you  feel  others 
would  like  to  do,  tell  about  it.  If  you 
have  a  question  that  is  bothering  you,  ask 
about  it !  If  you  think  of  something  for 
this  page,  send  it  in !  I  cannot  promise 
to  use  everything  that  comes,  for  that 
would  take  many  pages.  But  if  none  of 
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linking  Ready  for  the  HalloicVen  Party 


DOWN  Brings  Fine 

Tablecloth 


and 


12  Napkins 


Spring,  and  that  have  grown  through  the 
long  Summer.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to 
think  how  wonderful  it  is  that  the  fields 
which  six  months  ago  lay  brown  and  bare, 
now  yield  so  much  for  our  good?  Where 
has  it  come  from?  Seed,  mellow  earth, 
warm  sunshine,  gentle  rain,  faithful  care 
— all  these  have  helped  to  make-  the  har¬ 
vest.  Something  new  has  come — some¬ 
thing  that  was  not  there  before. 

Boys  and  girls  love  the  harvest  time. 

It  is  a  time  of  good  fun  as  well  as  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  crops.  A  field  of 
corn  in  shock  with  pumpkins  on  the 
ground  is  a  fine  place  to  play.  The  shocks 
of  corn  are  such  good  hiding  places  or 
make-believe  houses,  and  pumpkins  have 
a  way  of  making  the  funniest  faces — espe¬ 
cially  on  Hallowe'en.  Thou  there  are  It  seems 


you  wrote  for  fear  your  idea  would  not 
be  used,  I  would  have  nothing  to  help. 
So  do  not  hold  back.  Write,  and  be  glad 
to  write.  Just  your  letters  will  help  me 
to  know  whether  you  like  the  page  or  not 
and  how  to  make  it  better. 

This  first  time  for  our  page  is  like  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  in  the  brown  field  of  the  early 
Spring.  It  may  seem  a  small  beginning ; 
but  if  the  seed-idea  is  good,  and  if  the 
ground  of  your  minds  and  hearts  is  mel¬ 
low,  and  if  you  let  your  love  and  interest 
help  like  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  and  if 
we  all  work  together,  then  our  page  will 
grow  and  grow,  and  the  harvest  will  be 
sure — a  harvest  of  happiness. 


A  complete  Table  Set. 
Beautiful  mercerized 
Tablecloth,  size  58x84 
‘  inches,12Napkinsto 
match,  17  in.  square. 
Tablecloth  and  Nap¬ 
kins  are  richly  adorned  with  assorted 
patterns.  Hemstitched  edges.  Weight, 
about  3*4  lbs.  A  wonderful  bargain. 
Only  $1  to  send  now.  Don’t  miss  this. 
Send  while  our  low  price  holds  good. 

30  Days 9  Trial 

If  not  satisfied  return  the  set  in  30  day9  and 
we  will  refund  money  and  pay  transportation 
both  ways.  Send  the  coupon  (or  a  letter) 
with  $1  today.  See  this  splendidly  complete 
set  at  our  risk.  Shipped  from  Chicago. 

Order  by  No.  53BMA3.  Prlea  $7.85. 
Send  $1  now.  Balance  $1.00  monthly. 

JTDfrfr  Bargain 
■  NEC  Catalog 

Send  post  card  for  big  Bargain  Catalog  of 
furniture,  jewelry,  silverware,  kitchenware, 
stoves,  phonographs,  sewing  machines,  rugs, 
curtains,  farm  equipment,  etc.,  on  easy 
terms.  Send  coupon  to  order  Table  Set. 

f  theHarthsiT compahy  , 

I  4019  LaSalle  Street  Dept.  2207  Chicago 

I  Enclosed  find  $1.00.  Send  the  Table  Set  No.  63BMAS.  I 
I  am  to  have  30  days'  trial.  If  not  satisfied  will  ship  it  ■ 

I  back  at  your  expense  and  you  will  refund  my  *1.00  and  . 
pay  transportation  both  ways.  If  I  keep  it  I  will  cay  I 
(1.00  per  month  until  the  price,  $7,35,  ia  paid, 
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i  Occupation . . . . . 


A  Friendly 

good  to  me 


Word 

to  be  writing  to 


Protection 

(Comfort 

Service 

1  are  the  things  that  ^onnt 
iwhen  it  rains  . 

\QfNER’S  if) 

!I<! 


REFLEX 

SUCKERS 

j  have  made  good 
since  1636 

/ ooA  for  Me  fl£fL£X £JK£ 
A.  J.  TOWER 

Boston  Mass. 
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Why  not  save  money? 

COFFEE 

31  lbs.  of  Best  fin 
4  Combination  01  ■— 

v'Jrcund  Only) 

PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

Y°  combat  the  high  cost 
of  coffee  we  have  com¬ 
bined  the  finest  coffee 
groivn  ivith  health-giving 
wasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOr  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


duces  the  unpleasant  work  of  clean¬ 
ing  vegetables.  It  cleans  them  thor¬ 
oughly  and  quickly.  The  fibres  will 
not  come  out  and  water  does  not  sof¬ 
ten  them.  Retails  regularly  at  20 
cents,  but  in  return  for  name  of  your 
hardware  dealer  or  leading  druggist, 
sent  postpaid  for  10  cents.  Only  one 
brush  to  an  address.  Send  at  once 
if  tou  want  one  of  these  bargains. 
Colonial  Brush  MFg.  Co..  Inc. 
■.wi>  Asylum  .St.,H,vrtford,Conn 


Soothe  Your 
'  /f\  Itching  Skin 
^  With  Cuticura 

Alldrua  S<utp25.  Ointment 25 A 50. Talcum 25. 

Sample  -  i  free  of  "Cuticura,  Dept,  a,  Boston.” 


KODAKERS -Attention ! 


8*10  Mounted  Fnlirttmtnl.  Prepaid  -13c  I 
Send  Negative*  Excellent  Devel.  it  Ptg.  I 
SCHULZ  PHOTO  SHOP,  in  N.mu  St  .  New  York  | 


Agents  Wanted 


Active. 
It 


'  o,  reliable,  ci:  -Hilary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Rural  >'rw-Y<  rkerih  Sebuyitr  and 
Chemung'  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Adih  ess  ■— 

JOHN U.  COOPER,  2465-W.  State  St.,  CLEAN'.  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL 

333  W.  30th  Straet 


NEW-YORKER 

New  York  City 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


November.  1,  1  f>  10 


Every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  carries  with  it  a 
practical,  scientific  service  for  the  dairyman  and  each  one 
contains  the  nutrients  to  form  a  balanced  ration  with 
available  roughage  grown  on  the  farm  with  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used. 

The  available  nutrients  in  home  grown  roughage  are  as 
valuable  as  those  purchased  in  the  grain  ration  and  the  best 
profit  in  dairying  is  in  the  saving  effected  by  their  proper  use. 


Freemartins 

We  have  a  valuable  registered  Holsteiu 
cow  which  has  given  birth  to  twin  calves, 
a  bull  and  a  heifer.  Several  persons  have 
told  us  the  heifer  will  not  breed,  and  one 
dealer  in  registered  stock  says  neither 
I  calf  is  any  good.  Is  this  true?  Is  there 
any  chance  the  heifer  will  ever  breed? 

C.  D.  w. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  cows  to  produce 
I  twin  calves.  Oftentimes  both  are  fnales, 
or  both  may  be  females,  or  they  may  he 
as  you  Lave  indicated,  one  male  and  one 
female.  In  the  last  case,  the  heifer  is 
known  as  a  freemartiu.  It  is  unusual 
for  a  freemartiu  heifer  to  mate  regularly, 
if  at  all,  and  it  has  become  a  general 
practice  of  breeders  to  discard  calves  of 


$9  a  ton.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  sugar  beets  are  even  more  palatable 
than  silae*1  inasmuch  as  they  contain 
only  natural  rather  than  fermented 
juices.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  appro¬ 
priate  to  suggest  that  if  silage  is  worth 
from  $8  to  $10  per  ton  in  the  silo,  sugar 
beets  should  be  worth  from  $0  to  $8  a 
ton  in  the  pit. 


The  Cow  and  the  Woman 

I  bought  a  young  Guernsey  cow  a  year 
ago  with  her  first  calf.  She  is  due  to 
freshen  again  in  December.  She  is  a  poor 
milker;  she  never  gave  more  than  nine 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  when  fresh.  Do  you 
think  she  will  milk  more  when  she  fresh¬ 
ens  this  time?  She  is  very  wicked;  ever 
since  we  had  her  I  never  could  milk  her, 
only  with  my  husband  standing  at  her 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


With  Every 
Ba4  of  Ti-o-ga  Feed 


As  the  roughage  varies  in  nutritive  value,  some  being 
high  and  others  low  in  protein ,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
feed  to  form  a  balanced  ration  with  more  than  one  class 
of  roughage. 

Tl-O-GA  Feed  Service  groups  all  kinds  of  roughage  into  three 
classes  in  accordance  with  their  nutritive  content;  those  high  in  protein, 
those  low  in  protein  and  those  intermediate.  Every  bag  of  feed  is  pro¬ 
portioned  in  nutritive  content  to  combine  with  the  kind  of  roughage 
with  which  it  is  intended  to  be  fed  and  with  it  form  a  balanced  ration. 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  ensilage,  pastur¬ 
age,  green  fodder  or  low  protein  roughage. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  medium 
protein  dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry 
roughage. 

Full  feeding  instructions  and  classification  of  roughages  will  be 
found  with  every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Feed.  Every  bag  is  guaranteed 
satisfactory  when  fed  as  intended. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Cow  Red  Rose 


such  mating.  Nevertheless,  instances  are 
frequently  reported  where  twins,  one  of 
them  being  a  heifer,  have  proved  to  be 
regular  and  responsible  breeders.  How¬ 
ever,  you  would  be  taking  chances  in  rear¬ 
ing  such  a  calf,  and  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  justifies  the  suggestion  that  you 
would  be  wise  in  not  raising  this  calf 
for  mating  purposes.  As  far  as  the  bull 
is  concerned,  there  appear  to  be  no  ir¬ 
regularities  that  would  warrant  his  being 
discarded  for  breeding  purposes,  because 
he  was  born  a  twin.  Where  both  of  the 
calves  are  females,  they  can  be  maintained 
for  breeding  purposes,  and  usually  they 
can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  calves. 


Winter  Ration  for  Guernsey 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  ration  for 
Guernseys  on  page  1390,  and  find  it  a 
satisfactory  ration.  I  would  like  a  ration 
for  Winter  with  oats  and  one  without 
oats.  My  hay  is  mostly  clover  and  mixed 
grasses.  A-  w*  c- 

New  York. 


head.  She  would  kill  me  if  she  could 
reach  me.  She  is  a  lovely  animal  and  I 
hate  to  sell  her.  Do  you  think  she  will 
get  over  her  mad  feeling  towards  me? 
She  hates  a  woman  :  with  men  she  is  all 
right.  I  feel  so  bad  :  she  is  my  first  cow, 
and  I  am  very  disappointed.  w.  v. 

As  a  general  thing  a  cow  will  give  more 
milk  with  her  second  calf,  and  perhaps 
this  may  prove  true  with  this  cow.  The 
chances  are  that  she  would  give  more  milk 
if  handled  and  milked  by  a  mail.  Her 
‘■meanness'’  when  milked  by  a  woman  is 
evidently  due  to  some  nervous  trouble  or 
prejudice  which  she  has  acquired.  We 
have  seen  cows  which  seem  to  be  uneasy 
whenever  a  woman  appeared  around 
them,  while  in  other  cases  the  cows  do 
much  better  when  handled  and  milked  by 
women.  As  a  rule,  it  seldom  pays  to  fuss 
or  play  with  such  an  animal  when  it 
shows  such  a  tendency  to  bad  temper. 
This  trouble  is  often  hereditary,  and  can¬ 
not  be  cured  when  the  cow  has  evidently 
made  up  her  mind  to  be  mean.  As  a  rule 
such  a  cow  is  not  desirable  for  breeding 
purposes,  unless  she  is  an  exceptionally 
good  one,  or  for  other  reasons  a  different 
cow  cauuot  be  substituted. 


Vaii  /llrl  U’llpHlPI* 
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Weaving  and  Tongue  Lolling 


Inquire  of  your  dealer.  Book 
on  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  on 
feeding  and  conservation  of 
home  grown  feeds  sent  on  re¬ 
quest. 


The  same  careful  service  is  furnished  in  the 
preparation  of: 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 

TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 


roughages  or  feeds,  other  thau  the  clover 
and  mixed  coarse  hay,  and  the  only  grain 
you  mention  is  oats.  It  must  be  assumed, 
therefore,  that  you  have  neither  silage 
nor  mangel  beets,  and  the  following  ration 
for  Guernsey  cows  is  submitted  on  that 
basis :  Hominy  meal,  200  lbs. ;  cornmeal, 
200  lbs. ;  gluten  meal,  200  lbs. ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  100  lbs. ;  ground  oats.  400  lbs. 
Without  the  oats.  I  would  use  the  same 
combination,  adding  100  lbs.  wheat  bran 
and  200  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings.  No 
doubt  your  flow  of  milk  would  be  in¬ 
creased  if  you  had  some  moistened  beet 
pulp,  say  5  lbs.  per  day  of  the  dry  ma¬ 
terial.  which  would  make  15  or  18  lbs.  of 
the  moistened  material,  for  a.  cow  giving 
as  much  as  25  lbs.  of  milk.  I  should  feed, 
in  addition,  all  of  the  clover  hay  that  the 
cows  will  clean  up  twice  daily,  and  un¬ 
less  the  mixed  hay  was  incorporated  with 
the  clover  hay,  I  should  feed  this  spar¬ 
ingly  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Corn 
fodder  would  perhaps  be  better  thau  the 
poorer  grade  of  hay  you  mention. 


Feeding  Value  of  Sugar  Beets 

What  price  can  a  farmer  afford  to  pay 
for  sugar  beets  for  cows?  K.  T. 

Shelburne.  Yt. 

One  ton  of  sugar  beets  carries  280  lbs. 
of  digestible  nutrients,  as  compared  with 
354  lbs.  for  corn  silage  or  334  lbs.  for 
wet  brewers’  grains.  Figuring  corn  silage 
at  $10  a  ton,  100  lbs.  of  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  would  cost  $2.82.  Figuring  sugar 
beets  at  $8  a  ton.  100  lbs.  of  digestible 
nutrients  would  cost  $2.86,  as  compared 
with  $2.69  for  100  lbs.  of  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  in  wet  brewers’  grains  rated  at 


I  have  two  horses,  four  and  five  years 
old.  that  don’t  seem  right.  They  both 
often  give  a  short  cough  while  at  work 
or  in  the  stable.  One  of  them  does  not 
stand  work  in  warm  weather  and  is  in¬ 
clined  to  weave  when  standing.  The  other 
horse  has  a  had  habit  of  running  his 
tongue  out.  or  holding  it  out.  and  flapping 
his  under  lip.  He  also  swings  his  head 
around  and  down  a  great  deal.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  cause  of  this  trouble  and 
a  remedy  for  it.  F.  B.  H. 

Ohio. 

“Weaving”  is  considered  a  habit  or  vice 
and  in  incurable.  It  no  doubt  is  due  to 
idleness,  or  is  contracted  when  the  horse 
it  too  much  confined  to  the  stall,  during 
which  time  he  learns  to  pull  the  sinker 
or  chain  of  the  halter  up  and  down  in  the 
staple  or  ring.  The  habit  also  may  be 
learned  by  imitation.  We  regard  it  as 
an  evidence  of  the  “call  of  the  wild”  in 
horses,  and  it  is  just  like  the  swinging 
back  and  forward  of  a  caged  bear  or 
other  wild  animal.  We  suspect  that  your 
horses  are  cribbers  and  wind-suckers,  and 
that  would  explain  the  noise  you  hear. 
Such  horses  usually  are  “hard  keepers” 
and  look  thin  and  harsh  in  the  coat. 
Worms  cause  similar  emaciation  and  lack 
of  thrift.  If  worms  are  seen  in  the  feces 
medicine  will  have  to  be  given  for  their 
destruction.  In  some  cases  a  horse  is  a 
“tongue-sucker,”  and  that  is  but  a  form 
of  wind-sucking,  also  called  '‘stump-suck¬ 
ing.''  It  is  an  incurable  vice,  hut  tem¬ 
porarily  may  be  prevented  by  buckling 
a  wide  strap  fairly  tight  around  the  neck 
,i”st  behind  the  throat-latch,  and  stabling 
the  horse  in  a  box  stall  containing  nothing 
upon  which  the  teeth  could,  he  set  or  the 
eliiu  rested  for  performance  of  the  suckins 
act.  Let  the  horses  ruu  out  when  v  ^  ,t 
work.  a.  . 
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ihe  first  figure  represents  the  average  production  of  a  grade 
^'‘nnosota  before  Guernsey  bulls  were  used.  The  see- 
ond  figure  represents  the  average  production  of  the  same  herd 
after  Guernsey  bulls  had  been  used  for  twelve  years.  The 
original  herd  merely  made  the  owner  work.  The  improved 
herd  is  making  him  prosperous.  Which  kind  is  your  choice? 
Write  to  breeders  for  descriptions  and  prices  and  send  for  our 
free  booklet,  “The  Grade  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  36  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


Herdlea  bulls  will  increase  your  production, 

Herdlea  bulls  will  increase  your  reputation. 

Herdlea  gives  their  cows  every  opportunity. 

Herdlea  will  make  special  prices  to  small  breeders  and  beginners. 

HERDLEA I  BERHSHIRES  ARE  OF  THE  SAME 
HIGH  STANDARD  AS  THE  GUERNSEYS 

A.  T.  Herd.  Prop.  Louis  McL  Merry  man.  Mgr. 

New  Hope,  Pa. 


are  the  most  intensely  inbred  "3Iay  Roses” 
in  the  world. 

If  you  desire  a  real  "May  Rose”  bull  or 
bull  calf,  write  us  the  amount  you  wish 
to  invest  and  we  will  attempt  to  offer 
you  full  value. 

LOUIS  Em  Pm  SMITH 

HOLUSTON  -  -  MASS . 


Qhjlmarkf 


Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  Information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Oi.iniztg.  N.T. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  buU  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
damt.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples.  Manager 

EAST  HOLUSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  buU 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2 yz  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .*.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


The  Oaks  Farm  Guernseys 

We  are  offering  M:iy  Hose  hull  born  January  19, 
1919,  sired  by  a  k.mi  of  Langwater  May  King' and 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Spotswood  Daisy’s  Slay 
King.  Every  female  in  pedigree  is  in  the  A.  H. 
or  great  producing  dam  list.  Dam  will  be  tested 
at  next  freshening.  Calf  broken  color  and  well 
grown  excellent  individual.  Price,  *300. 

WALTER  S.  KERR.  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Guernseys  For  Sale  at  Farmer's  Prices 

Hull  Calf,  dropped  Sept.  1.  1919 . $665.00 

Sire  Klorham  May  Boy.  No.  31374. 

Dam,  imp.  Dene  Lemon  Qneen  No.  68034. 
Ko.val  Master  of  Riviera.  No.  52011. . 8300.00 
May  Rose,  born  March  29,  1918. 

Prince  Regent  of  Riviera,  No.  4899!). 8400. OG 
Born  December  23,  1917. 

Passed  Federal  Tubercular  Test. 

LUDEN’S  RIVIERA  FARM  ::  READING,  PA. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  BuU  Calves  from  3  to 
12  inos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
lonstltutlon. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Boi  60,  Roilyn,  N.  Y. 


We  Will 

sell  at  reasonable  prices  a  fine  lot  of 
well  bred  Guernsey  Bulls,  and  Bull 
Calves  of  the  following  breeding — 
May  Rose,  Golden  Secret,  Governor 
of  the  Chene  and  Miranda  of  Maple- 
ton;  also  a  few  choice  heifers. 

EDGEWATER  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 

Green  Meadow  Farm  is  offering 

TWO  BULLS 

of  serviceable  age.  Sired  by  Penoovd’s 
Golden  Secret  U5550  and  out  of  extra  fine 
dairy  typecows  Anyone  wanting  to  get  the  blood 
of  the  Golden  Secret  in  their  herd  will  do  wel  1  by 
purchasing  one  of  these  young  hulls.  Tested 
and  right  in  every  way.  Price  and  particulars,  address 

GREEN  MEADOW  FARM,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


GUERNS  EYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

or  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  overy  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
dally  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Enienore,  N.  Y. 


Waldorf  Farm  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  from  one  to  sixteen  months  old.  From 
A.  K.  dams  with  high  records.  Prices  right  for 
quick  aales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females. 

W.  B.  DAYTON,  Bupt..  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Uf.inlnJ  In  Rh V  Several  2-vr.-o]d  goo.l  grn.te 

*» antea  lUDuy  guernsey  heifers 

with  ensv  trucking  distnnee  of 

MARSH  BAR  HER,  East  Aurora,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull  Calf, 

born  October  4th,  sired  by  Linden 
Lad  of  Harbor  Hill  39247,  dam  by 
Imp.  France’s  Masse  of  Lewison. 
Price  $60.00. 

CLARENCE  W.  BARKER, 

SPENCERPORT,  N.  Y. 


OakhurstFarmGuemseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS.  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

Sunnvside  Guernseys 

breeding.  18  months  old  hull  aired  by  Kin^  Masher, 

J*  K«  van  Alatyne,  Kind^rliook,  N.y! 


ForSale— 6  Rag.  Guernsey  Cows  S/ni  $ 

King  Masher,  w.  A.  SUTHERUND.  R.  R.  l.  Do  Loncey.  N.  T. 


1  ■ 

HOLSTEINS 

::  i 

KING  SEGIS  ON  BOTH  SIDES 

Here  is  a  show  hull  born  March  31,  1919,  bred  along 
lines  that,  produce  world's  champions.  Uis  sire  is 
one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Aicartra,  tlie  famous  $50,000  bull. 

His  dam  is  out  of  an  18-lb  daughter  of  Johanna 
King  Sag  Is.  the  40-lb,  grandson  of  King  Segis.  In 
four  generations  he  truces  3  times  to  King  Segis. 
Price  $135.00 

G.  G.  Burlingame  Cazeuovia,  N.  S. 

High  Grade  Holstein  Calves  ““S  "’ 

for  prices.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 

teed.  FRANK  SAMEL,  PINE  GROVE  FARM.  Locke,  N«w  York 


HOLSTEINS 


!  - 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  voting  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  eons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  IQ  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Linda  Vista  Farm 

GUERNSEYS 


T™,  average  Jersey  gives  milk  5.37#  butter-fat. 

VY  hen  you  figure  how  economical  the  Jersey  is  to 
keep,  you  realize  what  this  really  means  in  profit  terms. 
Jerseys  are  the  profit  breed.  They  require  less  food  and 
produce  the  finest  quality  of  rich  milk.  Jerseys  feed 
for  their  udder  and  not  for  beef  and  bone. 

They  start  producing  at  an  earlier  age  than  any  other  breed, 
and  are  still  great  milkers  long*  after  other  cows  have  gone  dry, 

Jersey  milk,  Jersey  butter  and  Jersey  cheese  sells  for  more  on 
the  market. 

For  breeding,  you  can't  beat  Jerseys.  True  to  type,  they  are 
the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  herd  investment. 

Jerseys  are  an  asset  and  pride  to  the  owner.  Beautiful  to  look 
-it,  gentle  in  disposition  and  always  hale  and  hardy  in  any  climate, 

.  ^  today  for  facts  about  Jerseys  and  learn  how  .Terser s 

in  the  barn  add  good-will  to  the  farm. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
32&G  West  23rd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

An  institution  for  the  benefit  of  every  Jersey  owner . 
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HOLSTEINS 


JERSEYS 


Hoisteins  and 
The  Milk  Check 


The  size  of  your  milk  check 
depends  less  upon  the  size  of  your  herd  than  upon 
theilze  ofyoureows.  Getbig, healthy, purebred  cows 
with  the  ability  to  convert  feea  into  milk  at  a  profit. 

Wherever  dairying  is  on  a  prosperous  footing, 
that’s  the  home  of  the  Holstein  cattle.  Besides  being 
the  leading  dairy  breed,  they  bring  top  prices  when 
beefed.  They  breed  regularly,  and  the  calves  are 
easily  reared. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  b  o  o  k  1  e  t  s— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Bex  105,  BrattIebor«,Vt. 


HAMILTON 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

llO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon.  ' 

10  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  Bank  ma*., 


203-205  Savini 
Cortland, 


*i"F. 
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BLACK  and  WHITES 
RED  all  d  WHITES 
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JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

I  5012  HC  Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

ATT  IS  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

ALL  with  grandams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

Com  8.  Heifers  to  be  fresh  this  full  and  winter,  verv  fine. 
Also  Keifer  Calves.  Come  and  see  them  or  write  - 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  lax  173,  Mirrhtewa,  Morris  Cs.,  N.  j. 

Registered  Jerseys 

young  Bulls.  Most  all  sired  by  sous  of  the  Import- 

Re?.  JERSEY  BULL  CALF  Wanted 

Solid  color.  .Darn, tested  cow.  Give  full  particulars.  Vd- 
dress  JAMES  SOW,  24  Cutsb  l’lnet,  Morristown,  Morel,  C*.,  \.  1. 


We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable  and 
solicit  trade  from  the  most  critical  buyers,  cows 
weighing  from  910  to  1300  lbs.  in  beigbt  of  condition 
some  fresh,  balance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away. 

Home  of  the  Fancy  Holstein  Cow 

F.  L.  PALMER  MORAVIA,  N.  Y. 


B  XT 
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olateln  Frletdun  Heifer  and  Hull  Calve.  Pure 

—  bred  registered  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals 
and  breeding.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGr.w,  Corll.nd  Co..  N-  T. 


Registered  Holstein  bull  soon  ready  for  service. 
From  A.  R.  O.  dam  and  Sired  by  Autrim  Pride  Rag 
Apple,  a  young  bull  who  carries  much  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  breed.  Some  bull  for  the  money. 
PATMOOR  FARMS  -  Hart  field,  Slew  York 


1  »- 

HOLSTEINS 

•• 

•• 

- 

HOLSTEIN 

• 

s — 

uuuri  requirements  as  to 

individual  quality  and  sold  under  true  representations. 

PRESENT  OFFERINGS  i— 

3  car  loads  of  cows,  fresh  or  due  tocafve  soon 

J-  •  }o»d  of  extra  high  gradehred  heifers. 
1  44  load  of  registered  cows,  now  in  lacta¬ 
tion  or  due  soon. 

Orders  filled  for  car  load  lot*  or  les*. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD,  Billston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co  ,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  f& 


DENBROOK  FARM  otters 

A  few  choice  Holstein  heifer  calves  four  to 
six  months  old.  Sired  by  a  30-!b.  grandson 
of  the  famous  King  Segis  Pontiac  Aloartra, 
oat  of  A.  E.  O.  dams. 

Write  for  pedigree  and  Prices. 

E.  J.  S.  Denby,  Owner  Farmington,  Mich. 


60 


A  QUALITY  SALE  ANNOUNCING  A  QUALITY  SALE 

THE  GREAT  PINE  CLIFF  FARMS’ SALE  novT  U8&.Di9i9 

•20  very  choice  eows,  fresh  or  near  by.  Nearly  all  with  large  normal  records.  Great  producers  °0 
very  choice  young  cows  and  heifera,  bred  or  ready  to  breed.  Yearlings  and  calves,  extra  well 
grown  and  from  A  R.  O.  dams.  Not  a  poor  individual  In  this  herd.  Not  a  sloper  nor  a  defective 
udder  nor  a  blemished  animal  to  be  sold.  All  well  grown,  well  developed  and  in  good  condition 
Tuberculin,  tested.  A  80-day  retest  given  provided  animals  go  to  a  certified  herd.  Sale  positive 
BEECHER,  Auctioneer;  BACKUS,  in  the  box.  Como  by  D.  &  H.  to  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Autos  Will  Meet  Trains.  $.  j.  L0BDELL. 
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Milk  and  Livestock 


Milk,  per  100  lbs.,  $3.40:  eggs,  doz., 
60c;  wheat,  bu.,  $2.26;  buckwheat,  per 
100  lbs.,  $3.50.  f.  h. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  acreage  of  Fall  wheat.  I  believe,  is 
about  the  average,  and  it  is  looking  fine. 
There  are  a  few  farmers  who  have  not 
seeded  any,  and  say  they  will  not  till  the 
restrictions  are  removed  on  the  price.  This 
is  a  good  wheat  section  here ;  we  expect 
about  80  bu.  for  an  average,  and  last 
year  it  cost  me  between  $42  and  $43  per 
acre  to  raise  it,  so  I  am  not  very  enthu¬ 
siastic  oVer  wheat  growing.  As  to  the 
cattle,  farmers  are  afraid  of  the  high  cost 
of  feed  and  the  falling  market :  there  are 
scarcely  any  fed  by  the  regular  farmers  ; 
several  car  lots  being  fed  by  city-owned 
farms  where  the  owners  have  large  in¬ 
comes  and  it  does  not  affect  their  bread 
and  butter  where  the  price  of  cattle  goes. 

Geneva  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  J.  w. 

There  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  the 
sheep  industry  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  grain  arid  labor.  There  are  many 
farms  a  little  removed  from  the  central 
districts  where  sheep  would  thrive  to  a 
good  advantage.  In  making  a  start  with 
sheep  I  chose  the  Hampshire,  for  it  is 
the  largest  of  medium  wools.  When  start¬ 
ing  with  only  a  few,  if  a  large  breed  is 
chosen  more  pounds  of  mutton  per  head 
can  be  produced.  The  little  lambs  weigh 
around  10  lbs.  at  birth  and  they  mature 
early.  The  mature  ewes  will  weigh  or 
exceed  200  lbs.,  and  the  rams  about  300 
lbs.  They  need  plenty  of  feeding.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  have  extra  pasture 
toward  the  last  of  July,  so  the  ewes  will 
keep  in  good  flesh  and  the  lambs  gain 
steadily  in  weight.  A  fence  around  the 
meadow  is  a  great  convenience,  and  if  a 
blade  of  grass  is  pulled  out  by  the  roots 
in  early  Spring  or  late  Fall,  two  will 
grow  in  its  place.  CiiAS.  D.  DEAN. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Following  are  prices  received  at  our 
local  curb  market.  Elmira.  N.  Y. :  Apples. 
50  to  60c  per  peck  ;  chickens,  live.  30  to 
32c ;  dressed,  38  to  40c.  Corn.  10  to  20c 
per  doz. ;  chestnuts.  25  to  30c  per  qt. 
Cider.  10c  per  qt. ;  butter,  60  to  63c  per 
lb.  Beets.  25c  per  peck  ;  beans,  dry.  10  to 
15c  per  qt.  Eggs,  58  to  63c  per  doz. ; 
honey,  comb.  25c :  extracted,  25c  per  lb. 
Onions.  $1.50  to  $2  per  bu.  Pumpkins.  5 
to  15c  each  ;  potatoes.  35  to  40c  per  peck  : 
Winter  squash.  2  to  3c  per  lb. :  tomatoes, 
70c  to  $1  per  bu.  Veal,  dressed,  whole¬ 
sale.  21c  per  lb. ;  live,  wholesale.  16c  per 
lb.  Beef  in  this  vicinity  usually  sold  at 
so  much  per  head.  Horses  anywhere  from 
$50  to  $200  each ;  cows.  $50  to  $150.  Not 
much  farm  property  changing  hands ; 
runs  from  $15  to  $60  per  acre.  Bradford 
County  is  primarily  a  dairy  county,  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  milk  sold  to  Slawson -Decker 
and  companies  of  that  kind.  The  farmers 
in  this  section  are  gradually  getting 
ahead;  sheriff  sales  are  almost  unknown, 
but  they  are  not  making  the  money  that 
the  city  people  seem  to  think.  Farm 
labor  is  scarce  and  hard  to  obtain.  I  do 
not  think  as  a  rule  the  farmers  are  grow¬ 
ing  any  more  crops  per  acre  than  they 
did  10  years  ago.  excepting  some  few.  I 
do  think  it  is  a  little  easier  to  pay  for  a 
farm  now  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  Hay 
crop  good  ;  oats  light ;  buckwheat  good. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  produce  purebred 
stock.  o.  Xj.  b. 

Bradford  Co..  Pa. 

Extraordinarily  dry  Autumn  has  hin¬ 
dered  progress  of  seeding  in  -Central  Rock¬ 
ingham  Co.,  Ya.  Acreage  of  wheat  and 
barley  normal,  but  much  late  seeding  be¬ 
ing  done.  Early  sown  grains,  while  condi¬ 
tions  unfavorable  on  account  of  drought, 
coming  up  to  very  good  stand.  Corn  crop 
heavy  and  farmers  getting  ready  for  crib¬ 
bing.  Hay  crop  below  normal  in  both 
yield  and  quality.  Fruit  scarce.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  fair  quality,  but  yield  light.  Labor 
scarce  and  high.  The  Rockingham  Fair 
Association  held  a  very  creditable_exliibi- 
tion  at  Harrisonburg  October  14-17.  The 
exhibition  was  under  new  management 
this  year,  being  primarily  run  for  and  by 
the  farmer,  the  ruralist  and  promoted  and 
backed  by  the  County  Agent.  While  the 
fair  was  not  a  great  financial  success,  the 
progress  along  agricultural,  horticultural, 
live. stock  and  kindred  lines  was  most  flat¬ 
tering.  forming  a  substantial  basis  for  fu¬ 
ture  exhibitions.  It  was  the  aim.  of  the 
new  management  to  give  a  clean  fair  of  an 
educational  nature  only,  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  a  few  attractions  were  present  where 
the  patrons  were  invited  to  part  with  cash 
on  various  and  sundry  games  of  chance. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  feature  may  be 
entirely  eliminated  at  future  exhibitions. 

Rockingham  Co.,  Ya.  w.  A.  G. 

Owing  to  wet  and  disagreeable  weather 
farmers  are  backward  with  their  work.  A 
large  amount  of  the  oat  crop  damaged, 
badlv  colored  and  light  in  weight.  Hay 
selling  slow  at  $18  to  $22  per  ton.  Some 
buckwheat  thrashed  and  selling  at  $1.25 
per  bu.,  turning  out  fairly  good,  about  30 
bu.  per  acre ;  acreage  smaller  than  usual. 
Potatoes  nearly  all  out  of  ground  and  rot¬ 


ting  considerably  ;  selling  at  $5  to  $6  per 
bbl.  Apple  crop  very  poor,  both  quantity 
and  quality  ;  selling  at  $6  to  $8  per  bbl. 
Silo  corn  an  unusually  good  crop.  Silos 
all  filled  in  this  community  with  a  fine 
grade  of  corn.  New  milch  cows  worth 
from  $100  to  $150  for  good  cows.  Milk; 
producers,  getting  7%  to  8c  per  qt.  at  pres¬ 
ent.  All  feed  is  high.  Yery  little  Fall 
plowing  done  yet.  Several  tractors  have 
been  purchased  lately ;  evidently"  they  are 
the  coming  power  on  the  farm.  Several 
silos  have  been  erected  this  Fall,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  our  town  is  fast  becoming  a  dairy 
section,  which  is  very  beneficial  to  both 
farm  and  land.  Butter  bringing  60  to 
65c.  and  eggs  60c.  Average  number  cattle 
or  more  will  be  wintered  on  account  of 
’  well-filled,  silos.  '  R.  c.  M. 

Schenectady  Co..  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  about  half  dug.  rotting  badly. 
Buckwheat  turning  20  to  30  bu.  per  acre. 
B-'st  corn  cron  in  years,  silos  nearly  all 
filled  and  corn  to  spare.  Potatoes,  90c  at 
car  per  bu.  Eggs.  60c  per  doz. 

Oosego  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  h.  w. 

This  is  a  poor  fanning  district ;  we  are 
too  high  in  elevation  to  grow  crops  suc¬ 
cessfully,  as  nights  are  too  cool  and  corn 
hardly  ever  ripens.  Most  of  us  have 
small  farms,  and  just  about  raise  enough 
hay  for  our  own  stock.  Lots  of  us  raise 
chickens ;  prevailing  breed,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  I  am  more  in  the  boarding  busi¬ 
ness  than  farming.  Our  potato  crop 
turned  out  to  be  a  failure,  as  we  had  a 
rainy  season,  and  lots  of  them  rotted ; 
price,  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  bu.  Hay, 
loose,  about  $26  to  $30.  Rye,  $2  and 
$2.25.  Eggs,  nearby  hennery,  white,  at 
present  about  82c.  Fruit  is  very  scarce; 
hardly  any  apples;  grapes  plentiful,  but 
no  market  for  them.  A.  k.  h. 

Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CO  w  3 

65  head  to  freshen  from  Sept  to  early  winter  35 
head  of  fancy  high  grade,  well  marked  Guernseys.  2 
to7yrs.  old :  balance  Jersey  springers  and  Holsteins. 

Address  CHARLES  F.  EVERSON.  Moravia,  N.Y.  Bell  Phone 


Ayrshire  reg.  young  bulls, from  l  to  t6  mos.  old  out  of  a.  h. 

().  cows.  Herd  tested  annually  under  the  Federal  and 
State  accredited  herd  plan.  Wm.  J.  W.  Bechtel,  Boytriown,  Pi. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milk  ing 
Shorthorns 


Walgrove  Herd 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Breeders'  Sale,  Erie.  Pa..  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  wo  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos. -old  cnlf.  Herd  heading  bulls  our  specialty. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville.  N.  Y 

25  Head  IKS  Shorthorns  at  Auction 

Wednimday,  Nov.  IS,  1019,  at  Farm  of  0.  H.  Oimnn,  N.LanHlng',  N.Y. 
For  catalogue  write  O.  OWEN  CAKM  AN*  Sala  Mana- 
(r«r,  K!}4  East  State  St.,  Ithueu,  New  York 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Eyerett  Fox,  Lowell.  Mass* 


BONNIEBROOK  Farm  gs'£f 

Wi-ito  your  wants  or  come  ami  see. 

F.  P.  SEYMOUR  -  Kootstown,  Ohio 

GOATS 

fnr?ala  ANGORA  RII.I.TE  GOATS.  Imported 
TUI  On  1  L  Blood.  Non-shedding.  One  Registered,  $60 
One  not  Registered.  $43.  E.  GARL0CK,  Pomonkey.  Charles  Co  .  Md. 

For  Sale-Swiss  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids 

%  pure  ami  better.  $15  and  up.  l»OK  KIPS  $40  and  up. 
8.  J.  SHARPLES,  it.  H.  5.  Norristown,  Pa. 

HORSES 

Thirty  Weanling  PONY  COLTS 

and  solid  colors.  Also  broken  ponies,  all  sizes.  Price 
list  for  a  stamp.  SHF.JUNGO  POST  l  iltMS,  Eipyville,  I'*. 

Shetland  Poniesi^TOo.  & 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U  .3. 

DOGS  and  FERRETS 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons ;  pups  all  ages 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6e.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

For  Sale-So^  Airedale  ana  Irish  Terrier  Pups  ana 

females.  Eligible  to  registration.  FRANK  MEA0.  Amenia,  N.r. 

P  nil  la  D  ii  no  »"<>  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  liABMTS 

uoilierups  NELSON  BKOS.  GROVE  City,  Pa. 

PCQDCTC  Cny  Cola  Exterminate  your  rats  ami 
iCnnC  1  O  rur  OalC  save  your  grain.  Price 
list  free.  Catalogue  10c.  (’.  II.  KKKFKIt  A  00.,  Greenwich,  Obi„ 

* - ‘'I 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  vou’tl  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  aval.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  ^ 

Good  Cows-Good  F  eed 

Wherever  you  find  good  cows,  you  will  find 
that  a  majority  of  their  owners  have  a  strong 
preference  for  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration. 

Good  cows  and  Unicorn  seem  to  pull  together. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this.  The  dairyman  or 
breeder  who  is  capable  of  owning  a  herd  of 
high-producing  individuals  is  also  capable  of 
determining  beyond  doubt  which  dairy  ration 
secures  the  most  economical  and  best  results. 

Leading  breeders,  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
public  institutions  use  and  endorse  this  feed. 

At  the  National  Dairy  Show,  four  owners 
of  Grand  Champions  are  Unicorn  users.  Two 
of  the  Guernsey  judges  and  probably  half  the 
men  in  the  ring,,  also. 

If  your  letter  requesting  particulars  so  states, 
we  will  send  you  a  list  of  breeders  in  your 
state  who  endorse  Unicorn. 

-O  •  ^ 
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SHEEP 


For  Sale-Eight  Hampshire  Ram  Lambs 

that  took  first  and  second  prizes  at  New  York  State 
fair,  in  pens  of  four.  Also  ten  Yearling  Hampshire 
rams.  THOMAS  HASLETT,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


Cfinpl)  FOR  SALE  *T  KEDDCED  PRICKS. 

Choice  lot  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling 
Rams,  well  wooled  with  good  head  covering.  Also 

Ram  and  Kwe  Lambs.  leRlrY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville, N.Y. 


For  Sale  1  Reg.  l-yr.-old  Shropshire  Ram 

and  ram  lambs.  Reasor.ab'e  prices.  Also  Ancona 
cockerels.  GKO.  SEELY  &  SON,  Chester,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Hampshires  ®? 

It.  II.  FULLER  &  SON,  Scio,  New  York 


HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 

C.  P.  Sc  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg:*  Pa; 


For  Sale-Reg.  Shrojpshires  MTWiiSS 

Ewe  Lambs.  F.  E.  VORM,  Brookton.  New  York 


Reg.  Yearling  Shropshire  and  Southdown  limns 

For  Sale.  HUTCHINGS  BROS.,  Lincoln  Pakk,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-30  Head  of  Good  Young  Breeding  Ewes 

8.  L.  STKPHKNS,  West  Farmington,  Ohio 


100  breeding  kwks 
rui  3dlC  and  two  rams 

Hampshire  and  Shropshiredowns  mixed.  All  in  good 
condition.  Apply  to  W  estiook  Farm,  Syosset. 
L  I.  N.  Y.  JOHN  ROONEY.  Supt.  Telephone,  220  Syotset 


RKG.  SHROl’SHIKKS.  RAMS  AND  KWKS 
FOR  SALE.  Stevens  Hro*.  WILSON,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE— Reg.  Hampshire  YEARLING  ItAMN, 

ram  lambs;  few  ewe  lambs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

IIA8LKTT  BROS.,  Yorkham  Farm.  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Shropshire  SHEEP 

Rams  and  Ewes  all  ages.  C.  G  BOWER.  Ludlowville.  N.Y. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes 

Ewes.  For  Hale.  ELLIN  TIGl.lt.  Gludatone,  N.  4. 


fnrCela  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  HAMS  nnd 

ror  OHIO  EWES.  Apply  OPHIK  1  *  KM,  Fnrelime,  IS.  Y. 


For  Sale-Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free,  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


Fairholme  Hampshire  Down  rams!  "Exception 

ally  fine  individuals.  EARL  0.  BROWN,  R.  F.  0.  lie.  ?,  Ilian.  R.  T. 


Reg.  SIIKOI’SHIItK  YEARLING  HAMS  for  sale 
Also  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs.  f,.A  H.  COVF.KT,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


sale  15  Good  Grade  Shropshire  Ewes  y™, 

to  a  Registered  ram.  K.  CPKT18  MlM.EIl,  BalMon  I.ako,  X.Y. 


CHEVIOTS 

A  SPECIALTY.  G.  W.  I.OUGH,  Ilurtwlck,  N.  Y. 


SALE  Reg.  Oxford  and  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

E  J.  COLBERT  -  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


DORSET  Ewes,  Ouroc  Pips  «nd  Younp  Service  Boars  and 
Grad-  Guerns'"  Calves.  Stephen  Kellogg,  Burdette,  N.Y, 

too  GOOD  SHROPSHIRE  EWES.  $10  each;  lambs,  47.  or  exchange 
for  rcg.  Berkshire*.  BxcLab  F.vbm,  West  Haktfobd,  Vr. 


For  SALE — Kegl-tered  BOUT1IUOW N  R AM.  A  good 
one.  Price,  $40.  W.  «.  Kill  til,  B.D.  9,  Feirport,  N.Y. 


Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm  ifJw^York 

We  are  offering  a  limited  number  of  good  Rainbou- 
illet,  Dorset  and  Delaine  Rams.  Also  30  fine  Duroc 
pigs,  6  weeks  old,  pedigreed,  at  815  per  pair. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE 

Four  Very  Choice 

HEIFER  CALVES 

sired  by  a  grandson  of 

RALEIGH’S  FAIRY  BOY 

and  out  of  dams  of  the  Raleigh  Tormentor  Cross, 

descriptions  .ftnd  TOMPKINS  FARM 

LAN  SD ALE,  PA. 


YEARLING  GRANDSONS 

of  Pontiac  Korndyke  from  registered  pure-bred 
Holstein-Friesian  cows  with  A.  R.  ().  records,  for 

«ale  at  LAUREL  STOCK  FARM,  Goshen, N.Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntlfor 

special  offer.  GATES  H0MESTEA0  FARM.  Chitlenango,  N.Y 

MAY  ROSE 
Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

An  exceptionally  fine  individual  16 
months  old.  Good  in  every  way.  For 
sale  cheap. 

Head  River  F arm,  Smithtown, L.  I.,  N.Y. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  A  Ira.  ^ 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts  - 
By  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
;  Plant  Physiology— By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

I  For  sale  by  Rural New-Yo.  ker.  333 W.  30thSt.,N.Y. 
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(  Important  to  Advertisers  | 
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t'op.v  and  instructions  for  clas-  | 
sified  advertisements  or  change  | 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs- 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure  | 
insertion  in  following  week's  paper.  1 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  | 
meats  should  reach  us  on  Wed-  | 
nesday  morning  iu  order  to  prevent.  1 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  | 
iug  week’s  paper. 
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SWINE 


WHITE  CLOUD 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Fall  Pigs,  Brood  Sows  and  Service  Boar. 
Some  excellent  stock  at  attractive  prices. 

WHITE  CLOUD  FARMS  rock  tavern 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
nnd  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66,  Dept  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


We  have  a  full  line  of 

Chester 
White  Pigs 

for  breeding  put-p.  ses,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  6 
inos.  old,  bred  from  registered  siresund  dams.  Also 
a  feu  Keg.  .Tersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  KIIWAHII  WALTER, 

Hcpt.  R,  Box  (111,  tVest  Chester,  Penney Ivanla 


Chester  White  Fall  Pigs 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Also  fine  big  summer 
pigs  out  of  large  prolific  hows.  Registered  boars  3 
mouths  old.  Write  for  prices. 

IIRANDRKTH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth.  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

G  wk.  old,  $13  each ,  $35  pair;  $35  trio;  not  akin. 
Spring  Gilts  and  Boars,  k.  A.  SCHOFEIL,  Heuvelton,  N.Y. 

Reg.  C.  W.  BOAR  PIGS 

immunised;  guaranteed  free  from  cholera  and  to 
please  you.  8-weeks,  835.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 

ForSal Chester  Wfhite  Reg.  Swine 

Six  blue  ribbons  1919.  0H.VKI.E8  It.  It  VN  KNIIOVt  I  K,  Haascer, 
Cedars  Faro.,  I'.nlljn,  fa.  HK.Mlf  K.  IMUl  l'OX,  Proprietor 

For  Sale-Reg.  0. 1.  C.  Boars  andSows 

stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  at  once  as  supply 
is  limited.  CRICKET  HILL  FARMS,  Kyserike,  Ulster  Co  .N.Y. 

Chester  White  and  O.I.C.  feoo** 

master  breeding.  SPRING  VALLEY  FARM.  Memphis,  N.Y. 

OT  'Big  type  prize  winners. 

•  -*-■  S  a  l'igs,  816  each  Prepaid 

with  pedigree.  GEO.  I1’.  GRIFFITH,  B.8,Newvllle,  Pa. 

R  an  n  I  D  |  /2Q  Silver  strain.  Extra 

*  *  ct>’  ala  a  ■  1  Y3  O  fine  males.  8  to  10 

wks.  Reg.  free.  BRUHaBFH  HHOS.,  r.  j,  Millllntown,  Pa. 

01  P  bred  to  C.  C.  Schoolmaster  No.  81495 

,1,U,  11  IS  Also  pigs  sired  by  same  boar. 

a  a.  yy.  mtvo  jaY  G.  TOWXSEND,  Mebthis,  N.Y. 

Parr  n  I  fi  *0  60  ^  10  "•ks.-piga,  SI  1 
■*  ”  o  ■  ■  ■  ■  — ^  v  each.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  Remington'  Hiia,  R.  l,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  O.I.C.  Pigs  6  weeks^  old,  now  ready,  $12 


C,  I.  SWAYZE 


with  pedigree.  Older  stock  also. 
Ludlowville,  New  York 


O.  I.  C.  P  I  G  S 

6  weeks  to  6  months,  $8  to  $35. 

J.  C.  JOHNSON,  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Boar  Pig  For  Sale 

1  May  Boar  Pig  out  of  a  Schoolboy  sow;  weight, 
about  210  lbs.  Price.  $30.  2  August  and  5  Septem¬ 
ber  pies.  All  are  choice  ones.  Price.  $15  Each 
Nov  ready  to  ship.  JOHN  B.  JOHNSON.  R.  4,  Rome.  N.Y. 

Rfilf  fl  I  G  ;VNI>  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

liog.  U  I.  u.  El  GK.vg  p.  Rooebs,  AVayville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-lOO  Pio«  chkstkk  avhitks 
rui  udic  ivrv  rigs  and  bkkkshirks 

Six  weeks  old.  8A  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  he 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Oushore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany,  Pa. 

Big  Type  Poland-Chinas 

Pigs  from  6  wks.  to  6  mos.  old.  Special  prices  this 
month  (Oct.)  on  choice  Boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
G.  S.  HALL  -  -  Farmdai,*.  Ohio 

POLAND-CHINA  3F>  I  G  S 

Registered  Breeding  Piospects.  from  the  Big-Ben 
and  Disher's  Giant  Families.  That  Competitors  do 

not  equal.  Dr.  KNOX,  Box  50,  Danbury,  Conn. 

SPOTTED  POUND  CHINA  HOBS.  The  kind  your  daddies  raised. 

Large,  vigorous  and  prolific.  BafenrriTal  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  MOUNTAIN  HOME  STOCK  FARM,  luutlMUi.  Ky. 


BEST  BLOODED  DUR0CS 


September  litters.  Tlior- 
oughbreil  stock.  Orion, 
Cherry  King,  Orion  De¬ 
fender.  Taxpayer,  Top 
Col.,  etc.  Write  for  free 
copy  mbscription  maga¬ 
zine  ;  also  free  boo  k — 
**  ltow  to  ltaito  llog,.” 

ENF1ELD-DRAKESIDE  FARMS 

□  elawaro,  N.  J. 

LOUIS  L.  DRAKE.  Owner 


THE  RED  HOG 


TXT  T¥J  Bred  Gilts  and  Service  Boars. 

If  IJ  awl  fl  Enclose  ten  cents  for  book 

_  on  “How  to  Raise  Hogs." 

ENFIELD  FARMS.  Dept.  R,  50  Church  St..  New  York  City 

For  Sale  10  Extra  Nice  Gilts  jVrVev, 

open,  2  bivri.  Service  boars  ttnd  pi g;s  all  look  alike.  The 

kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 


Duroc  and  P  C.  Pigs  m. 


Ohio 


Sunnyside  Durocs 


Spring  pigs  of  both  sexes 
not  akin,  open  gilts  and  «er- 
Vico  lam  Ba,k.in  «r  Jen  lor  tall  >i|»,  J.  E.  «»n  Alilynt,  KindtrlmA,  N  T. 

FOR  SALE— T  wo  syrinx  Puroo-Jersey  Sows, Cel's  Pilot  W  ilder, 
Proteotlou  and  Orion  stock.  On**  lu-rd  Boar,  Col's  Pilot  Wonder 
and  Orton  otock.  Addle-  CURTISS,  Amit.rdam,  S.  T. 

For  Sale:  Reg.  Chester  V/hite  f)0rrl:afl.corb:rpdr|;i:.‘ 

SETAUKET,  L.  |.t  N.  V. 


BRAMBLETY E  FARM 


FOR  SALE—  1  Reg.  O.  T.  C.  Boar,  18  ntos.  old.  1  Reg.  O.  I.  O. 

Sow,  yrs.  old,  with  pig.  1  tirade  Sow.  :l  yrs.  old,  with 
l>ig.  B.  A.  CORKRAN.  Midlothian,  Virginia 


Hampshires 


ALL  AGES.  8-w  ks.-old  pigs  now  ready 
Best  of  breeding.  Satisfaction  guar 
Ufilced.  M.  D.  t'HILLIl'S,  .Yvrlh  East.  I'a 


BERKSHIRE'S 


BERKSHIRES 


] 


Berkshire  County  Berkshire  Club  Sale 
20  BOARS  OPEN  GILTS  and  SOWS  50  ANIMALS 

nov.  6-PITTSFIELD,  MASS.-i  P.  M. 

The  herds  in  this  club  include  the  Grand  Champion  Boar  of  the  1919  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  the  greatest  show  of  the  hreed;  the  second  prize  Aged  Boar  at  Eastern  States 
Exposition  and  a  thousand  dollar  Boar  from  ITiwana  Farms.  You  can’t  beat  the  breeding 
of  the  animals  in  this  sale — and  by  selecting  50  head  from  over  600  applications,  personally 
inspected,  you  can’t  beat  them  as  individuals. 

Remember — these  animals  are  the  pick  of  over  2,000  Berkshires  iu  this  county. 

Buy  Better  Berkshires  from  the  Berkshire  Hills 

Plan  to  attend"  the  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Wendell  the  night  before  the  sale.  Have  the 
secretary  make  reservation  for  you.  £ale  held  withiu  5  minutes’  walk  from  railroad  station. 
Write  for  catalogue  to 


WM.  H.  McKEE,  Sec. 


BOX  1031 


PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


- - 7  - - - - -  ”  *  -  "  —  —  —  —  * 

Send  mail  bids  to  E.  A.  Hutchins  or  William  McKee,  care  of  Berkshire  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Stone’s  Berkshires 

HO  HEAD  ON  THE  FARM 

Special  Offer  ^Vaife 

two  months  old  for  quick  shipment. 

Recorded  and  Express  Paid 

Within  1000  Miles  in  the  U.  S. 

24  Sow  Pigs  . .  .  .$20.00  each 
21  Boar  Pigs  ....  15.00  each 
Trios  not  related  for  $50 

Sired  by  four  different  boars  and 
out  of  large  prolific  sows 

Service  Boars 

6  sired  by  sons  of  Epochal  and  Superior 
1  Sept.  1918,  boar  sired  by  Matchless 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG.  -  -  N.  Y. 


HILL  TOP  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

are  real  winners  at  Springfield,  .Mass. 

C'oueeded  greatest  lot  of  Berkshire,-!  ever  »howu  Rt 
one  lime.  We  sent  there  five  young  pigs  under  *ix 
months— our  own  breeding. 

Awarded  Junior  Champion  Hoar 

“  1st  aud  Sud  in  Junior  Boars 

“  2nd  and  4th  in  Junior  Gilts 
“  3rd  in  Young;  Herd 

“  3rd  in  Breeders  Young  Herd 

at  Trenton,  h'.  J. ,  awarded  Junior  Champion  Boar, 
Junior  Champion  Sow. 

Sired  by  LOKD  PKKMIKKS  DOUBLE 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  September  pigs  by 
this  great  boar. 

HILL  TOP  FARM  Box  D  392  GREENWICH.  CONN. 


Reg.  BERKSHIRES 

Aug.  and  Sept,  pigs  selected  for  breeding  stock 

Fine  growthy  youngsters  of  the  right  type  and  from 
a  «ir«  and  dam  good  euough  to  make  the  pigs  real 
Berkshires.  Onter  now.  Pigs  shipped  at  8  to  10 
weeks  old.  These  pigs  sired  by  Highwood  Rival, 
331.  BOAR  12  mouths  old.  Sired  by  Highwood 
Standard  78th,  223658.  This  boar  is  a  nice  specimen. 

Highwood  Standard  78th 

We  have  too  much  of  this  boar’s  stock  to  afford  any 
great  use  for  him  without  inbreeding.  Right  in  his 
prime  and  a  getter  of  big  litters.  Any  one  wanting  a 
full  aged  boar  will  do  well  with  him.  Priced  to  sell 
PATMOOR  FARMS  -  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 


Champion  Berkshires 

We  tweed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire  the  kind 
with  big  hone,  broad,  thick  backs,  ioug  ileep  thick 
hams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prize-winning  hoars,  sows  and  barrows.  We  of¬ 
fer  fall  and  summer  pigs  both  sexes,  hoars  ready  for 
service  and  sows  bred  t  ■  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 

HOOD  FARM  .  Lowell,  Mass. 


Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  ami  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

bred  for  fall  farrow.  Also  a  few  spring  gilts,  priced 
to  sell,  J.  I.  H  URETER,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation; 
cholera  immuned;  300  head;  hied  gilts  and  hoars 
ready  for  Nervice.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  sow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 

Registered  Berkshires 

Successor.  \  oung  boars  ready  lor  service;  also  sows.  Tam- 
worth  SOWS  and  sllotcs.  UK L Li  it  KiKM.  Hnl  Hartford,  Vt. 


SWINE 


TAMWORTHandHAMPSHfRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  Farm 

U.  1  LYlnaton-Salem,  N.  C. 


ANEDJO  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  SALE 

BOARS 

Well  grown  March  and  April  pigs 
with  quality,  size  and  good  breeding 

A.  Carload  of  Mature  Sows 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 


LOCUST  VALLEY  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Special  Offering  for  September 

Reg.  Pigs,  10  weeks  to  4  months 

SIZE— QUALITY— BREEDING 

2  Selected  Young  Boars 

Address,  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


MALVERN  STOCK  FARM 

MALVERN,  PA. 

Breeders  of  high  class  Berkshires. 
Fifteen  well  grown  spring  boars  for 
sale,  also  a  few  spring  gilts. 

Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE,  CONSTITUTION,  PROLIFICACY  Oar  First  Consideration 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  with  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  we  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  than 
any  other  three  breeders  in  the  L'niled  States. 
Special  offering  of  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H,  C-  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

We  Offer  For  Sale: 

PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

OPEN  GILTS  .....  One  year  old 
Y  OUNG  BOARS  .  One  to  two  years  old 
PIGS  .  .  Farrowed  April — May  1919 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow  20th  No.  238095  and 
his  son  Karha’s  Longfellow  3rd  No.  267474 
out  of  large  Prolific  Sows. 

KARHA  FARM,  Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt. 
Parksville  -  -  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 

Big  Type  Berkshires 

Send  for  Catalog  of  my 

PUBLIC  SALE,  OCT.  25,  1919 

30  boars  and  30  gilts  comprise  the  offering. 

C.  H.  CARTER 

WHITGUERN  FARM  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  Boars  tit  for  service  now;  sired  by  Dukes 
Champion  22nd  248254 and Symboleer’s  Superb  254338. 
also  some  fine  gilts,  cholera  immune;  with  sizetbono. 
and  handsome  heads  and  out  of  large  mature 
prolific  sows. 

J.  S.  Watson  Marbledale,  Conn. 


an<3  Oct.  Farrow. 

oerKsnire  riL»3  Real  £ancy  sh(>w  3tock 

Sired  by  C.ovev  A  alley  Highclere.  our  500-ib.  year¬ 
ling.  A  Western  farmer  recently  visited  ciaimed 
our  sire  to  be  of  better  Qualities  than  the  Western 
type.  E.  G.  FISHER.  Prop.,  Shady  Side  Herd.  Madison.  N.  Y. 

R  a  nr  Rprkthirp^  GILTS  AND  SOWS.  6  mos.  to  3  yrs., 
mjg.  Dernsnires  Materpiece.  Premier-Longfellow 
and  Highwood  breeding.  Pigs  2  to  4  mos..  sired  by 
Whitguerns  Mammoth  3d.  FAIRVIEW  FARM,  Vienna.  Va. 


Berkshires  Iff, 


4  weeks  old.  Either 
_ _  _  .ch.  Trios  not  akiu. 

CLOY  KKD.Y LK  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  Berkshires  iu 

»ges.  Boars.  Sows.  ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM.  Ariel.  Pa 
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WM.  LOUDEN 

whose  Labor 
Saving:  Barn 
Equipment  is 
used  movers 
million  barns. 


“After  using  you 
Feed  and  Litter  Car 
tiers  for  3  years  I  find 
it  always  ready  to  do 
its  duty,  and  does  its 
work  more  satisfac¬ 
torily  than  a  hired 
man  —  never  out  of 
order — always  on  the 
job." 

JOHN  CLEGG&SON 

Breeders  of 
Jersey  Cattle, 
Ruthland,  Illinois. 


"We  installed  one  of 
your  litter  carrier  out¬ 
fits  last  fall  and  find  it 
exactly  as  represented. 
It  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  time  and  labor 
savers  on  the  farm. 
It  must  be  used  to  be 
appreciated." 

C.M.  HARNESS. 

Galveston,  Ind. 


Figure  up  what  a  real  good  hired  hand  would  oe  worth  to  you  a  year — one  who 
does  his  work  cheerfully  and  quickly  every  day,  never  gets  tired,  never  asks  for  pay 
That  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  would  be  worth  to 
you — not  just  for  one  year  but  for  many  years  to  come. 


i 


The  Louden  Litter  Carrier  cuts  the  labor  and  time  of  bam  cleaning  over  half — makes  this  daily 
task  pleasant  instead  of  disagreeable — does  away  with  the  back  straining  wheel-barrow — dumps 
manure  directly  into  the  pit  or  spreader,  with  one  handling.  A  boy  can  do  the  work  as  well  as  a  man. 
Besides,  it  is  the  carrier  that  saves  all  the  valuable  liquid  portion — doubles  fertilizing  value  of  manure. 

Louden  Carriers  are  different  from  any  others.  Have  no  troublesome,  danger¬ 
ous,  hit-or-miss  ratchets,  brakes  or  clutches.  They  are  simple,  strong,  powerful, 
exceptionally  easy  to  operate,  easy  to  install  in  any  bam — dependable  for  years 
of  service  without  repairs.  See  the  outfit  you  need  in  the 


Louden  224-Page  Equipment  Catalog 

Sent  Poetpaid—No  Charge  or  Obligation 

It  shows  the  full  Louden  Line  of  labor-saving  barn  equipment,  including  Stalls  and  Stanchions, 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers.  Quick  Detachable  Water  Bowls,  Animal  Pens,  Hay  Unloading  Tools, 
Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hangers,  Ventilators,  Cupolas — "Everything  for  the  Bam.” 

Are  you  going  to  build  or  remodel  a  barn  ?  If  so,  let  us  send  you  Louden  Bam  Plan  Book, 
the  greatest  book  ever  written  on  bam  building.  1 12  pages — 74  pictures  of  barns  and  floor  plans, 
with  full  descriptions  and  estimated  cost.  Sent  postpaid— no  charge,  no  obligation. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2635  Court  Street  (Established  1 867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branches:  St.  Paul.  Minn.  Albany,  New  York  Chicago,  Illinois 


MINERAL.1 
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over 


HEAVE®,,, 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  glvs 
satisfaction  or 
monoy  refunded 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet^ 


MINES iL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO*  461  fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg,  ft 


absorbine 

**  TRADE  MARK  AcG.U.  S.PAT.  Off. 


Reduce#  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles. 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 


$2  .  SO  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR„  antlaeptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duce*  Strain*,  painful.  Knotted,  Swollen  Vein*.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drop*  required  at  an  application.  Price 
S1.25  per  bottle  at  dealer*  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mats. 


Fistula 


&  Poll 
Evil 


U 

■  Approximately  10,000  cases  are  ’ 

I  successfully  treated  each  year  With 

I  Fleming’s  Fistoform 

■  No  experience  ncconeary ;  easy  and  simple;  just  a  little 

■  attention  every  6th  day.  Price  $2.60  a  bottle  (war  tax 

■  paid;— money  refunded  If  It  fails.  Bond  for  free  copy  of 

■  FLEMING’S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
H  Valuable  for  ita  information  upon  diseased  of  horses 
^Land  cattle.  197  pages,  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 

^  Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists  Y»ras?nChlc»go,  III. 


Clips  a  Cow  in  5  Minutes 

That’s  what  the  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine 
will  do — clip  the  flanks  and'  udders  of  a  cow  in 
five  minutes.  Do  it  every  three  or  four  weeks* 
and  you  can  wipe  off  the  parts  in  a  jiffy  before 
milking.  Then  there  is  no  dirt  and  filth  falling 
Into  the  milk.  This  machine  clips  horses  also. 
Machine  complete,  only  $12.75,  at  your  dealer's 
or  send  $2  and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Oept.  A1  41 .  t  2th  St.  and  Central  Avo.,  Chicago,'  ID. 


Great  Hog  Protits 

noA 


ICALLON 

/Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

'  Cuts  your  feeding  costs.  Have  bigger 


Guaranteed  Trial  Offer 


Cuts  your  feeding  costs.  Have  bigger 
pigs,  tatter  hogs.  Get  them  ready  for 
market  in  tar  less  time.  You  can  do  it. 

Prove  at  our  risk  that  Milkoline  is  the 
surest  farm  money  maker  known. 

We  will  ship  you 
ten  Ballons,  half  a 
barrel,  or  a  barrel.  Take  30  days — feed  half  to  your 
hogs  and  poultry.  If  not  absolutely  satisfied  return 
the  unused  part  and  wo  will  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  us — no  charge  for  the  half  you  used. 

MilLnllno  has  n  ^ase  of  Pure  Modified  Buttor- 
lUUiiUlllIL  milk  to  which  essential  fats  and 
acids  are  added.  Mllkollno  comes  in  condensed  form. 
Will  keep  indefinitely  in  any  cliimate.  Will  not 
mould,  bout  or  rot.  Flies  will  not  come  near  it. 

4a  o  f.illnn  For  feeding  mix  one  part  Milkoline 
“U  a  UdllUll  «ith  50  parts  of  water  or  swill  and 
feed  with  jour  usual  grain  feeds.  It  helps  keep  hogs 
healthy,  their  appetites  keen  and  makes  more  pork 
per  bushel  of  grain.  Stop  buying  buttermilk  of  un¬ 
certain  quality.  Use  Milkoline  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  be  suro  of  uniform  acidity,  and  at  a  cost  of 
2c  a  gallon  or  less  when  fed  as  directed.  Many 
users  say  Milkoline  saves  them  one-third  on  feed 
bills  because  it  makes  their  hogs  and  poultry  as¬ 
similate  all  their  feed. 


1  /UtflOZL  PxMit  W.  H.  Graham,  Middleton, 
/ O  II  Ulll  Mo.,  writes  that  he  got  an  ex¬ 
tra  $420  worth  of  pork  from  $30  worth  of  Mllkollno 
in  a  sixty  day  feed.  He  made  an  actual  test  of  this 
lot  of  hogs  in  comparison  with  another  bunch.  We 
could  quote  hundreds  of  testimonials,  but  the  best 
proof  Is  that  we  legally  guarantee  Mllkollno  to  be 
satisfactory  or  refund  j'our  money,  (you  aro  the 
judge)  and  refer  you  to  S.  W.  Blvd.  Bank  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  and  B.  G.  Dunn  &  Co.  MILKOLINE 
I*  just  as  good  for  Poultry  as  lor  Hogs. 

Order  from  Nearest  Dealer  or  Direct  from  this  Ad. 
Send  check  or  money  order  and  ask  for  free  book¬ 
let.  "Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market." 


5  Gals,  at  Creamery  $1.50  per  gal . $7.50 

10  "  “  “  1.25  per  gal . 12.50 

15  "  "  "  1.10  per  gal . 16.50 

32  “  "  "  1.00  per  gal . 32.00 

55  **  “  “  .00  per  gal . 49.50 


No  charge  for  kegs  or  barrels.  Prices  F.  O.  B. 
Nearest  Dealer  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO.  3H4A7N&Sac.T?.  mo* 

Distributed  by : 

W  J  Blanchard.  880  Plymouth  St.,  Abblngton,  Mass. 

Anderson  &  Scofield.  Flshkill,  N.  Y. 

Frank  S.  Jonom.  30S  Lanvalo  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Tilone  u  ref  it  n  ded  if~i\  ot  satin  fuel  o  ry 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


Northern  Ohio  Notes 


Reduced  Dairies. — Despite  the  fact 
that  the  court  has  ruled  that  the  dairy¬ 
men  have  the  right  of  "collective  bargain¬ 
ing,”  and  the  seven  dairymen  released 
from  jail  for  an  "alleged  assault”  upon 
the  Valentine  law.  and  the  third  of  the 
milk  wars  in  and  about  Cleveland  again 
showed  the  dairymen  to  be  the  victors, 
still  the  selling  of  dairies  outright  goes 
on,  and  the  posts  at  the  four  corners  are 
plastered  with  auction  sales  of  dairies 
from  15  to  20  cows.  Cows  that  will 
easily  bring  from  $75  to  $250  each  will 
go  into  dealers’  hands,  and  he  shipped 
far  away,  many  of  them  to  Europe.  This 
outs  the  milk  supply  short,  putting  up 
city  delivery  now  to  10c  per  quart  and  9e 
to  the  producers,  but  the  latter  assert 
that  it  is  being  made  at  a  loss,  hence  the 
sales.  These  are  no  scrub  cow  dairies 
that  are  being  auctioned  They  are  as  a 
rule  high  grades,  and  registered.  A  small 
dairy,  mostly  high  grades,  near  me, 
brought  from  $100  to  $250  each.  Rea¬ 
sons  given  are:  "It  costs  me  more  than 
I  can  get  out  of  it”;  help  cannot  be  had; 
feeds  are  still  mounting  up  in  price,,  if 
not  in  quality ;  the  continuous  agitation 
in  the  prices,  and  demands  of  the  city 
health  officers,  and  methods  of  the  buyers, 
and  the  continuous  complaint  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  about  paying  15c  for  milk, 

Some  Improvements. — True,  some 
changes  for  the  better  are  coming  the 
dairymen’s  way,  one  of  which  is  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  city  collecting  milk  truck 
that  takes  the  milk  at  the  farmer’s  door, 
and  which  releases  him  from  getting  .up 
at  4  a.  m.  to  milk,  and  reach  the  morning 
milk  train,  often  four  miles  away,  and 
it  somewhat  'lessens  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Now  the  great  canvassed  milk 
trucks,  each  with  about  125  cans,  collect 
the  milk  and  relieve  the  farmer  from  this 
two  hours  or  so  morning  trip  to  the 
train.  Besides  this,  the  truck  driver 
often  acts  as  an  express  agent  to  deliver, 
or  collect,  commodities,  and  most  of  them 
are  hucksters,  buying  the  small  produce 
of  the  farms  at  going  city  prices.  The 
advent  of  the  milk  truck  has  brought  iu 
its  train  the  auto  truck  buyer  of  every 
kind  and  sort  of  farm  surplus  at  cash 
on  the  spot,  prices,  and  has  put  a  market 
for  the  farm  at  every  farmer’s  front. gate. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  is  an 
increasing  volume  of  night  obtained  sup¬ 
plies.  in  which  the  farmer  is  not  con¬ 
sulted,  and  actually  in  some  cases  counts 
in  small  stock,  pigs,  etc.,  and  even  larger 
unsolicited  supplies,  all  of  which  calls 
for  a  mounted  rural  police  force. 

Goon  Roads. — The  long  lines  of  paved 
roads  that  now  reach  out  in  all  directions 
from  Cleveland,  and  the  accompanying 
crossroads,  have  not  only  brought  town 
and  city  very  close  together,  but  lent  a 
great  impetus  to  farm  selling  and  much 
advance  in  prices,  and  is  fast  changing 
the  individual  occupancy  of  the  country 
districts,  nationality  as  well.  A  surpris¬ 
ing  number  of  people  in  this  once  solid 
New  England  territory  now  spell  their 
names  with  an  ending  "ski”  or  "ich,” 
largely  people  who  want  to  farm  for  a 
living,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year — often 
loss — sell  out  to  someone  else,  and  hike 
back  to  the  city. 

Scarcity  of  Help. — The  increasing 
scarcity  of  farm  help  on  the  Western 
Reserve  is  causing  an  increasing  change 
in  “getting  the  work  done,”  and  an  ad¬ 
vance  is  being  made  from  changing  work 
to  what  is  actually  community  work; 
adding  much  more  machinery,  and  having 
this  machinery  work  on  more  than  one 
farm.  About  here  are  many  such,  notably 
to  do  the  thrashing,  silo  filling,  and  even 
grain  harvesting.  Near  here  is  a  “club” 
of  six  farmers  who  combine  their  machin¬ 
ery.  buy  an  engine  or  a  tractor,  a*  small 
thrasher  and  a  silo  filler,  invoice  the  out¬ 
fit.  have  a  scale  of  labor  prices,  credit 
what  each  man  does,  pay  the  man  for 
his  overtime;  each  man  hoards  himself, 
and  when  a  job  is  done  settle  up:  allow 
for  the  use  of  machinery  and  pay  propor¬ 
tion  after  deducting  the  labor  items. 
These  clubs  are  fast  growing  in  numbers, 
and  with  great  satisfaction,  and  in  large 
way  seem  to  be  answering  the  question 
where  one  can  get  help.  A  good  tractor 
that  can  plow  and  fit  the  land,  pull  a 
reaper  or  corn  hinder,  buzz  the  wood,  and 
take  two  big  loaded  wagons  tandem  to 
market  and  the  lime  and  the  like  back 
home,  is  something  to  be  reckoned  with, 
even  in  1919,  and  this  in  some  way  must 
he  the  continuing  answer  about  help  for 
the  farm. 

Crop  Notes. — The  writer  lives  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  great  potato  and  onion 
area,  and  there  are  some  things  hard  to 
understand  this  season  about  the  behavior 
of  the  crops.  This  district  is  also  noted 
for  its  fruit,  but  this  year  there  are 
practically  no  apples  of  any  kind,  pos¬ 
sibly  a  single  tree  here  and  there,  hut 
inferior  fruit.  The  early  potatoes  were 
simply  not  there,  but  potatoes  planted  in 
July  are  very  fine,  and  promise  better 
than  $1.50  prices.  The  onions  have  had 
ups  and  downs,  and  will  at  last  make 
better  than  a  half  crop,  usually  pretty 
fair  size  and  quality,  and  the  price  is 
reckoned  ns  good.  The  big  trucks  begin 
to  go  by  to  the  city  markets  piled  high 
with  the  fish-net  bags  of  onions,  and  the 
Wheeler  muck,  with  about  150  acres,  is 
now  a  pretty  busy  community,  making 
the  bulbs  ready  for  shipment.  This,  not 


long  ago  swamp,  sold  for  something  like 
$20  per  acre,  is  now  selling  at  from  $250 
to  better  than  this,  and  500  more  acres 
to  clear.  j.  g. 


A  New  Silo  from  an  Old  One 

The  following  is  a  picture  of  the  old 
silo  owned  by  Albert  H,  Ilopkins  of  Cay¬ 
uga  Co.,  N.  Y..  as  it  looked  under  process 
of  repair.  It  had  become  quite  dila pi- 
dated.  and  was  unfit  to  hold  silage  for  an¬ 
other  year.  lie  bought  a  new  covering 
from  a  firm  whose  specialty  is  making 
new  silos  from  old  ones.  The  picture 
shows  how  they  took  out  the  decayed 


Making  Over  the  Old  Silo 

staves  and  replaced  them  with  new  ones. 
With  the  aid  of  a  carpenter  and  two 
neighbors  he  finished  the  whole  job  iu 
four  and  one-half  days. 

The  covering  is  half-inch  cypress  over 
one  thickness  of  a  waterproof  building 
paper.  Where  the  ends  of  the  cypress 
come  together  there  is  a  piece  of  gal¬ 
vanized  tin  to  keep  out  moisture  and  pre¬ 
vent  decay.  This  rejuvenated  silo  is  now 
practically  better  than  ever  before,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  two  extra  layers  to  help  ex¬ 
clude  the  cold,  and  will  give  many  addi¬ 
tional  years  of  profitable  service. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  F.  j.  sawyer. 


Aunt  Jane  Wins 

(Continued  from  page  1G1S) 
tall  tramp,  whom  he  bound  with  the  rope 
'halter  still  in  his  hands. 

Once  seated  in  her  favorite  chair.  Aunt 
Jane  begged  Mary  to  draw  a  bucket  of 
fresh  water  and  give  her  a  glass.  “Then 
pour  the  rest  over  Pa’s  head;  that’ll  wake 
him  if  anything  can.”  she  directed  with 
fresh  energy. 

Mary  Joyce  had  telephoned  for  the  cou- 
stable.  and  the  two  men,  much  subdued  iu 
aspect,  were  escorted  to  jail.  After  sup¬ 
per,  and  when  the  chores  had  been  done, 
full  details  of  the  whole  proceedings  had 
to  be  related  to  an  admiring  family.  Ilow 
the  tramps  learned  of  the  money  was  a 
mystery  which  was  cleared  when  they  ad¬ 
mitted  sleeping  the  previous  night  iu  the 
hayloft  of  the  Sampson  barn. 

“I low'd  you  know  where  I  put  the 
money?”  asked  Uncle  Liphlet  of  his  wife. 

“Broke  my  neck  on  the  shovel  you  left 
where  you  dug,”  was  the  response. 

“Then  I  let  the  hull  thing  out  ’n’  snored 
like  an  idiot  through  the  hull  perform¬ 
ance,”  ejaculated  the  humbled  Uncle 
Liphlet.  “But  for  you.  Jane,  and  Adoni- 
ram,  we  might  have  lost  it  all.  How  iu 
thunder  did  Adoniraui  get  iu  there?” 

“I  put  him  there,”  said  Aunt  Jaue 
coolly,  “case  any  undesirables  came 
snoopin’  round.” 

“Jane,”  said  Uncle  Liphlet  firmly, 
“you’re  a  smart  woman.  I’ve  allers  said 
so,  and  now  I’m  sure.  Tell  ye  what  I’ll 
do  for  ye.  I’ll  cut  them  pear  trees  down 
tomorrow.” 

“No,  you  won’t.”  hastily  interposed 
thrifty  Aunt  Jane.  “You’ll  pick  every 
last  pear  on  ’em  this  Fall :  then  cut  ’em 
dowu  quick  as  you  and  David  can  swing 
your  axes.” 
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"How's  This  for  Putting  On  Pork,  Gandy?” 

"11  FREE  Trial  Bottles  of  HOG-TONE  Brought  Me 
693  Extra  Pounds  of  20-Cent  Pork!" 

**Bet  you  a  good  cigar  this  equals  any  record  you  can  show  on  your  own 
big  1,200-acre  hog  farm  down  there  near  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. 


“I  saw  your  ads  for  a  long  time — but  I  never  tried 
AVALON  FARMS  HOG-TONE  till  one  day 
when  I  got  a  neighbor  alone  and  made  him  tell 
me  how  he  managed  to  raise  such  all-fired 
big  top-market-price  hogs.  He  had  beat 
us  all  for  2  years  hand  running. 

“When  he  confessed  it  was  HOG-TONE 
that  helped  him  ‘turn  the  trick,’  I  looked 


up  your  offer  again  in  my  farm  paper.  It  read  fair 
and  square  to  me.  I  took  you  up — followed  your 
directions  in  using  HOG-TONE,  and  when  the  hogs 
that  had  been  given  HOG-TONE  were  weighed 
they  totalled  693  pounds  more  than  the  same 
number  of  pigs  of  same  age  that  hadn’t  got  any 
IIOG-TONE,  though  both  were  fed  the  same  kind 
and  quantity  of  feed! 


“It  Was  a  Lucky  Day  for  Me  When  I  Accepted 
Your  Generous  60-Day  FREE  Trial  Offer!” 


That’s  what  every  farmer  says  after  he  tries 
HOG-TONE.  That’s  why  YOU  will  say— “It  was 
a  lucky  day  for  me  when  I  accepted  your  free  trial 
offer!” 

Do  you  realize  that  10,000,000  hogs  have  been  given 
AVALON  FARMS  HOG-TONE?  Do  you  realize 
that  HOG-TONE  has  achieved  as  great  a  success 
and  won  as  great  a  host  of  farmer  friends  in  3  short 
years  as  other  hog-remedies,  condition  powders, 
etc.,  have  in  20  years? 


Don’t  you  know  down  in  your  heart  that  I  could  not 
have  gone  on  for  3  years  continually  offering  HOG- 
TONE  on  60  Days' Free  Trial  unless  HOG-TONE 
brought  remarkable  results  —  fat  hog  profits  —  for  the 
farmers  who  used  it  on  their  hogs  at  my  rzsk  t 
If  it  wasn’t  a  square,  fair,  man-to-man  offer  this 
paper  wouldn’t  run  my  ad  for  a  million  dollars  — 
you  know  that!  So,  what  good  reason  have  you  for 
not  immediately  sending  in  the  coupon  below,  when 
I  come  straight  out  and  say: 


1  Will  Send  You  All  the 


Best  He  Ever  Used 

••HOG-TONE  is  tho  best  1 
Have  ever  used,  have  three 
pigs  born  September  4th,  19X7. 
Weaned  at  four  weeks  old. 


18,  1917,” — Roy  L.  Tower, 

Belmont,  N.  Y. 


AVALON  FARMS 


(REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE) 

HOG  -TONE 


Fattened  the  Runt 

"AVALON  FARMS  HOG-TONE 
has  proved  to  be  all  you  claim¬ 
ed  for  it.  I  tried  it  out  on  one 
runt  shoat,  which  I  could  not 
fatten  until  1  used  HOG-TONE 
Now  after  six  weeks’  trial  the 
pig  is  in  better  condition  than 
the  others  in  the  pen.”-  Robert 
Larker,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


That  You  Will  Need  for  All 
Your  Hogs  for  60  Days 

I  will  ship  you  one  fl.00  bottle 
of  HOG-TONE  for  each  five 
hogs  in  your  herd  the  day  the 
coupon  below,  filled  in,  reaches 
this  office.  That  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  treat  your  hogs  60 
days  or  more,  according  to 
size.  That  treatment  is  guar¬ 
anteed  by  me  to  give  you  a 
big  profit  at  marketing  time 
over  and  above  the  cost  to 
you  of  the  HOG-TONE.  If 
it  doesn’t,  I  don’t  want  you  to  pay  me  a  penny. 

Avalon  Farms  HOG-TONE  is  a  highly  concentrated  liquid 
medicine  for  hogs  only.  Contains  highly  important  medicinal 
liquid  ingredients  which  cannot  be  combined  in  Medicated 
Salts,  Stock  Foods  or  Condition  Powders  of  any  kind.  Safe. 

Easily  mixed  with  any  slops,  drinking  water,  dampened  feed. 

Given  only  every  third  day  for  six  weeks  and  after  that  once  a 
week. 

Thoroughly  proved  on  Avalon  Farms,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Almost  invariably  successful  in  cleaning  out  Stomach,  Bowel  and 
Bronchial  Worms  that  infest  hogs.  Thus  it  protects  hogs  from  easily 
contracting  Cholera,  Rheumatism.  Scours.  Thumps  (caused  by  worms 
Indigestion),  Enteritis,  Indigestion  and  other  diseases. 

Wonderful  tonic  and  conditioner— .gives  hogs  voracious  appetites,  aids  digestion,  make9 

them  thrive  and  put  on  flesh  fast.  No  matter  how 
healthy  your  hogs  appear  to  be.  it  will  make  more 
pork  on  them  with  the  same  feed.  Best  known  tonic 
for  sows  during  gestation.  Its  use  insures  litters 
of  strong,  healthy  pigs.  The  reliable  worm  expeller 
that  is  safe  to  use  at  this  time. 


Put  Hog  On 
Its  Feet 


“AVALON  FARMS  HOG-TONE 
Iuim  done  our  bog-!  wonderful  good. 
Oue  was  tor  two  mouths  uuablo  to 
stand  up  on  his  legs  at  all,  but 
alnoe  1  havo  been  feeding  your 
HOG-TONE  he  is  so  ho  eau  come 
up  to  the  trough  now  ana  eat.  I 
think  he  would  havo  died  if  It 
wasn’t  for  HOG-TONE.”— 

Mrs.  Harry  Wagar, 

Wyaut-kiii,  N.  Y. 


I  Don’t  Want  Your  Money!  Don’t  Send  a  Cent  With 
the  Coupon!  If  HOG-TONE  Doesn’t  Pay  You  Big, 
Don’t  Ever  Pay  Me  a  Penny!  Ss^?1fVrhoi^%dotf^ta 

that  both  my  offer  and  HOG-TONE  are  on  the  level!  Send  the  coupon  today. 

W.  O.  GANDY,  President 

AVALON  FARMS  COMPANY 

380  West  Ohio  St  Chicago,  III. 


I  DONT  WANT  YOU  TO  SEND  A  CENT  WITH  THIS  COUPON 


W.  O.  Gandy,  President 

AVALON  FARMS  CO. 

380vWest  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

I  have  _______ —  hogs.  Ship  me  immediately  enough  Avalon  Farms  Hog- 

Tone  to  treat  them  for  60  days.  I  am  to  pay  nothing  now  except  transportation 
charges.  I  agree  to  report  results  to  you  at  end  of  60  days  and  pay  for  the 
at  *kat  time  if  it  has  done  all  that  you  claim.  If  it  does  not,  I  will 
urn  the  labels  to  you  and  you  agree  to  cancel  the  charge 


Name. 

P.O._ 


(Please  Print  Name) 


R.  R.  No,. 


.  State. 


Shipping  Point. 


Name  and  Address  of  my  Druggist. 
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Fur  Prices  WA/  UP 


Right  now  raw  furs  are  bringing  tremendous 
prices.  To  get  the  benefit  of  these  high 


furs  early  to 
never  knows  in 
dictate.  Furs  at' 
are  wearing  them 


prices,  you  should  ship  your 
Joseph  Ullmann,  Inc.  A  person 
these  days  what  the  fashion  leaders  may 
present  are  all  the  rage,  and  while  women 
lavishly  is  the  time  for  you  to  cash  in. 

HONEST  GRADING— HIGHEST  PRICES 

are  absolutely  assured  when  you  consign  your  skins  to  us. 
grade  every  skin  correctly,  so  you  are  sure  of  always  getting 
top  market  price.  We  pay  exactly  the  prices  quoted  in 
guaranteed  price  list.  Positively  no  commission  charged, 
pay  express  charges  and  refund  postage  on  mail  shipments. 

Illustrated  Trapping  Folder  and  Guaranteed  Price  List  Free 

Drop  us  a  postcard  or  a  letter  right  now  and  get  our  Illustrated  Trapping 
Folder  and  Guaranteed  Price  List.  Better  write  us  right  away 

JOSEPH  ULLMANN,  Inc. 

(Established  1854) 

18-20-22  West  20th  St..  New  York. 

Dept.  80  N  Y. 


We 


the 


our 


We 


RAW  FURS 


WANTED 


Mr.  RAW  FUR  SHIPPER- 

We  want  your  raw  furs.  Put  your  own  assortment  on  them  and 
mail  us  a  copy.  If  we  cannot  net  you  more  than  you  expect,  we  will 
return  them  to  you,  express  paid.  Our  price  list  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Raw  Furs 


Milton  Schreiber  &  Co. 

Dept  Y  ^  - 

138-140 

West  iy 

29th  Street 


NEW 

YORK 

CITY 


. -  . . 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
1  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Great  Book 


It’s  just  what  you’ve  been 
looking  for.  THE  ART  OF 
TRAPPING”  is  the  best  and 
most  complete  Trapper’s 
Guide  ever  published — prepared 
at  great  expense — by  experts.  It 
gives  a  complete  and  accurate  de¬ 
scription,  pictures  and  tracks  of  the 
different  Fur-bearers  of  North  Am¬ 
erica;  it  tells  when  and  where  to 
trap;  the  best  and  most  successful 
trapping  methods;  the  right  kind  of  baits  and 
scents;  the  sizes  of  traps  to  use;  the  correct  way 
of  skinning  and  handling  the  different  pelts  to 
make  them  worth  the  most  money;  the  trapping 
laws  of  every  state. 

“SHUBERT” 

will  send  this  great  book  FREE  to  any  one  interested 
in  trapping  or  collecting  Fur-bearers.  Just  sign  and 
mail  the  coupon  today. 

“THE  ART  OF  TRAPPING”  is  NOT  a  supply  cata¬ 
log— but  a  real  Trapper’ a  Guide  containing  information 
of  inestimable  value  to  any  trapper.  It  will  guide  and 
help  the  experienced  trapper  and  teach  the  beginner  the 
art  of  successfully  trapping  the  North  American  Fur-bear¬ 
ers.  No  trapper  or  Fur  collecior  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  great  book.  Send  for  your  copy  at  once. 

A.  B.  S  HUBERT. inc. 

THE  LARGEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD  DEAUNG  EXCLUSIVELY  IN 

AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

25-27  W.AUSTIN  AVE-  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


SIGN  AND  MAIL.  THIS  C  O  U  P  O  N  '  T  O  D  AY 


WITHOUT  OBLIGATION  SEND  ME 

“THE  ART  OF  TRAPPING-'* 

THE  BEST  AND  HOST  COMPLETE  TRAPPER’S  GUIDE  EVER  PUBLISHED 

and  lceep  me  posted  on  Raw  Fur  Market" 
Conditions  during  the  Fur  Season  of  1919-1920 

sl  a  me _ 


Fost  Office. 
County 


( PLEASE  PQINT  NAME ) 


CH  Stale 


B 


N? 


ox 


(c)  1919,  A.B.S.  l 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Corncob  Syrup;  Waterproofing  Card¬ 
board;  Cider  from  Drops 

1.  Some  time  ago  you  published  a  recipe 
for  making  syrup  from  corncobs  which  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  repeated.  2.  Have 
you  a  solution  for  waterproofing  card¬ 
board?  3.  How  can  I  make  cider  from 
drop  apples?  Is  it  necessary  to  crush  the 
apples  before  putting  them  in  the  press? 
Is  it  possible  to  bottle  and  sterilize  fhe 
juice  so  it  will  uot  harden?  j.  J.  P. 

Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

1.  The  corncob  syrup  process  was 
merely  boiling  the  cobs,  taking  them  out 
and  evaporating  the  liquid  to  a  syrup. 
We  tried  it  on  a  small  scale,  and,  while  a 
syrup  was  obtained  which  was  fairly 
sweet,  the  flavor  was  so  peculiar  that  few 
would  care  for  it.  But  a  good  deal  prob¬ 
ably  depends  on  the  cobs;  there  might  be 
some  sorts  with  more  sugar  and  less  taste. 

2.  Your  cardboard  question  is  too  in¬ 
definite,  as  a  lot  of  things  travel  under 
that  name.  In  general  we  suggest  the 
use  of  one  of  the  waterproof  varnishes  so 
widely  advertised. 

3.  You  can  make  a  sort  of  cider  from 
immature  and  wormy  apples  which  fall 
from  the  trees  before  their  time,  but  it 
will  be  pretty  poor.  You  must  grind  or 
crush  the  apples  quite  fine  before  putting 
them  in  the  press,  and  after  you  have  the 
juice  you  can  bottle  or  can  it  and  sterilize 
just  as  you  would  any  other  fruit  juice. 
Better  put  your  time  in  on  good  apples 
and  get  a  first-class  cider. 


Hat  Poison  and  Hogs 

After  killing  some  rats  with  a  paste  rat 
poison,  on  biscuits,  we  put  the  remaining 
biscuits  in  the  stove  and  later  put  the 
ashes  in  the  hog  pasture.  A  few  days 
later  the  hog  was  found  dead  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  without  beiug  the  least  sick  before,  or 
showing  signs  of  a  struggle.  Was  it  the 
poison  or  cholera?  A.  D. 

Howell,  Mich. 

If  it  was  a  phosphorus  poison  it  would 
have  beeu  destroyed  by  the  fire ;  if  an  ar¬ 
senic  poison  the  arsenic  would  have  stayed 
in  the  ashes,  and  might  have  been  injuri¬ 
ous.  But  arsenic  is  not  a  very  prompt 
poison,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
hog  died  of  some  other  trouble. 


Ink  from  Poke  Berries 

How  can  I  make  a  homemade  writing 
ink  out  of  purple  ink  berries?  C.  B. 

Point  Pleasant.  N.  J. 

We  don’t  know  just  what  you  mean  by 
that  fruit,  but  if  it  is  the  poke  berry 
which  you  have  in  mind,  you  can  squeeze 
out  the  juice,  strain  it.  add  a  few  drops 
of  clove  oil  to  preserve  it,  and  go  ahead 
and  use  it.  The  colqr  is  not  permanent, 
and  we  know  of  no  method  of  making  it 
so ;  if  anyone  else  does  we  would  be  glad 
to  know  the  method. 


Making  Tar  Soap  and  Milk  Chocolate 

How  is  tar  soap  made?  What  is  the 
best  kind  of  grease  for  soap?  How  is 
pork  fat?-  How  is  milk  chocolate  made? 

NO  NAME. 

Tar  soap  is  simply  a  good  soap  into 
which  a  certain  amount,  usually  about  5 
per  cent,  of  oil  of  tar  is  either  stirred 
while  the  soap  is  warm,  or  worked  in  me¬ 
chanically  after  the  soap  gets  cold.  Al¬ 
most  any  sort  of  clean  grease  can  be  made 
into  soap ;  the  best  is  olive  oil.  Pork  fat 
will  do  very  well,  but  the  addition  of  some 
beef  fat  will  make  a  better  article. 

Milk  chocolate  can  be  made  by  mixing 
dried  milk  with  the  chocolate  while  warm. 
A  steam-jacketed  kettle  and  stirring  ma¬ 
chinery  are  needed  for  good  results. 


Cider  Questions 

How  soon  does  apple  juice  ferment  to 
cider?  Could  I  make  cider  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  sell  it  the  same  day?  What  can 
I  use  to  keep  cider  sweet?  What  is 
apple  jack,  and  how  is  it  made?  Can 
cider  whiskey  be  made  by  freezing? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
are  coming  in  to  us  nowadays,  since  there 
is  so  much  talk  about  the  law  prohibiting 
alcoholic  drinks.  At  last  accounts  the 
law,  which  is  to  enforce  both  the  war¬ 
time  prohibition  and  amendment  prohibi¬ 
tion,  after  Jan.  1  next,  is  going  to  allow 
the  production,  by  the  individual  owner 
of  grapes  and  apples,  but  not  the  sale, 
of  whatever  wines  and  ciders  that  owner 
is  willing  and  able  to  make.  Since  all 
apple  vinegar  must  pass  through  a  long 
or  short  cider  stage,  and  since  it  is  rather 
out  of  the  question  to  legislate  against 
the  activity  of  the  yeast  plant,  there  is 
going  to  be  more  or  lees  cider  made  au.v- 
wav,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sale 
of  cider,  after  it  becomes  alcoholic,  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  illegal. 

The  question  is,  when  does  it  become 
alcoholic?  To  this  there  can  be  no  set 
answer;  too  much  depends  on  a  lot  of 
variable  circumstances.  Alcohol  can  he 
made  out  of  sugar  by  several  organisms, 
but  in  the  case  of  apples  the  chief  actor 
is  some  .of  "several  sorts  of  yeast.  These 
yeast  cells  are  so  widely  distributed  in 


nature  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  juice ;  they  are  on 
the  apples  and  start  to  work  as  soon  as 
the  apples  are  pressed,  or  even  before  in 
the  case  of  over-ripe  or  bruised  fruit. 
With  them,  also,  are  a  host  of  bacteria 
and  molds,  which  probably  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  producing  the  flavor  if 
they  do  not  help  with  the  alcohol.  But 
at  first  the  activities  of  the  yeast  tend 
more  to  a  very  little  alcohol  and  a  lot  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  so  there  really  is  not 
much  alcohol  in  sweet  cider,  and  in  a 
very  fresh  cider  from  sound  apples  there 
would  probably  be  at  most  a  trace. 

„  Yeasts,  however,  are  active  at  ordinary 
Fall  temperatures,  and  can  live  nearly 
down  to  freezing,  but  poorly,  and  so  it 
will  not  be  long  before  there  is  some 
alcohol  in  cider  which  has  been  made 
sweet  and  kept  cool.  Just  how  much  of 
this  must  be  present  before  it  ceases  to 
be  salable  as  “sweet  cider”  has  not  yet 
been  legally  decided.  It  is  said  that  the 
old  rule  of  half  of  one  per  cent  is  to  be 
that  of  the  new  law.  This  is  pretty  low. 
and  it  is  generally  understood  that  it 
was  fixed  at  this  point,  in  times  past, 
not  with  any  .prohibition  or  temperance 
idea,  but  simply  because  that  was  the 
limit  at  which  it  did  not  pay  to  distil  for 
alcohol.  That  is,  with  the  best  of  stills 
it  cost  more  than  the  product  was  worth 
to  get  the  alcohol,  so  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  took  no  interest  in  half  of  one  per 
cent  or  below. 

A  half  per  cent  is  too  low  to  affect  the 
taste,  and  it  can  only  be  determined  by 
analysis.  It  would  probably  be  reached 
in  one  day  of  moderately  warm  weather, 
but  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  would  be 
reached  by  night  of  the  day  the  cider  was 
made  unless  fermentation  was  well  started 
before  the  ground  apples  were  pressed, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case.  It  also 
seems  improbable  that  anyone  is  going  to 
try  to  prevent  or  prosecute  for  the  sale 
of  two  or  three  days’  old  cider  unless 
there  is  some  other  good  reason  or  a 
strong  and  intolerant  local  sentiment. 
Here  and  there  we  find  someone  who  is 
affected  by  traces  of  alcohol,  but  the 
average  person  could  not  hold  enough 
three-day  cider  to  get  intoxicated. 

Just  how  soon  an  intoxicating  amount 
of  alcohol,  say  three  per  cent  or  more, 
will  develop  is  more  than  can  be  told  in 
advance,  so  much  would  depend  on  the 
sugar  content  to  begin,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  There  will  probably  be  some 
analyses  this  Fall  which  will  give  us  a 
line  on  the  matter. 

There  are  a  lot  of  recipes  for  keeping 
cider  sweet,  most  of  which,  on  examina¬ 
tion, ^  turn  out  to  be  merely  schemes  for 
slowing  down  the  usual  fermentation. 
There  is  only  one  way  which  is  sure  to 
work,  and  that  is  to  sterilize  and  seal, 
which  can  be  done  exactly  as  any  other 
fruit  juice  is  preserved.  The  weak  spot 
in  this  is  that  the  natural  flavor  of  cider 
is  very  delicate,  and  it  is  injured,  if  not 
destroyed,  by  the  required  heating.  Still, 
canned  cider  is  better  than  no  cider  at 
all,  and  it  is  said  that  if  the  can  is 
opened  a  few  days  before  it  is  to  be  used 
and  a  few  raisins  dropped  in,  some  of  the 
flavor  will  be  restored.  But  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  produce  a  little  alcohol 
also. 

One  method  which  will  partly  and  mav 
wholly  sterilize  the  cider  and  so  keep  it 
sweet  indefinitely  is  the  addition  of  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sulphite  of  lime 
to  each  gallon.  The  acids  of  the  cider 
set  free  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  a  good 
and  entirely  harmless  yeast  and  germ 
killer,  and  the  cider  stays  sweet,  with 
little  change  in  flavor.  The  trouble  with 
this  treatment  is  that'  if  any  yeast  cells 
escape,  they  will  slowly  increase  and  fer¬ 
ment  the  cider.  Take  care  that  you  get 
the  sulphite,  the  sulphate  has  no  effect. 
Sulphite  of  soda  may  also  be  used  if  you 
can  get  a  fresh  article. 

Another  very  good  preservative  is  the 
much  cussed  anti  discussed  benzoate  of 
soda,  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  to  the  gal¬ 
lon,  which,  in  this  proportion,  and  consid¬ 
ering  the  amount  of  preserved  cider  any¬ 
one  is  likely  to  take  at  a  time,  can  pro¬ 
duce  only  a  mental  effect,  and  the  sensi¬ 
tive  souls  who  are  going  to  shy  at  thin 
should  surely  shun  cranberries,  which  con¬ 
tain  fully  as  much.  But  the  one  sure 
preservatice  of  cider  is  heat.  Can  it  and 
you  are  safe,  or  boil  it  down  till  it  is  too 
thick  to  ferment  any  way. 

It  is  possible  that  “apple  jack”  means 
something  else  other vvheres.  hut  here  in 
New  Jersey  it  signifies  the  very  alcoholic 
liquid  obtained  by  distilling  “hard,”  that 
is,  wholly  fermented  cider ;  apple  whisky, 
in  other  words.  It  is  now  and  probably 
will  continue  to  be  out. awed.  It  is  also 
a  whisky  w  hich,  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  more  complex  alcohols  it  contains,  can 
be  depended  on  for  a  lasting  and  usually 
unpleasant  intoxication. 

It  is  true  that  hard  cider,  when  frozen 
slowly,  will  form  a  cake  of  nearly  pure 
ice  on  the  outside  and  in  the  center  there 
will  be  a  liquid  which  has  all  the  flavor 
and  alcohols  in  a  much  smaller  bulk. 
This  is  not  a  true  whisky,  hut  probably 
has  all  the  intoxicating  effect  and  a  much 
better  flavor.  So  far  as  we  know,  how¬ 
ever,  this  product  has  never  been  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  commerce,  but  rather  the  spe- 
cialty  of  a  chosen  few  who  were  willing 
to  take  a  large  load  of  trouble  for  a  very 
small  jag. 
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Here  ia  your  chance.  Buy  one  of  the  famous 
Galloway  Farm  Engines  or  Spreaders  at  a  special 
low  price.  Get  in  on  this  80-day  oiler.  Save 
money.  When  old  winter  freezes,  snows  and 
blows,  there  are  many  jobs  that  a  Galloway  En¬ 
gine  will  relieve  y  >u-of  and  it  works  in  any 
weather.  Built  for  long  and  hard  service.  Gives 
7  actual  horsepower  for  the  price  of  6.  Portable 
or  stationary.  Big  bore,  #Iong  stroke,  heavy¬ 
weight.  every  part  standardized  and  interchange¬ 
able.  With  a  Gaiioway  "frostproof"  Kngfne  this 
winter,  you'll  do  your  work  in  less  time  and  with 
less  effort  than  ever  before. 

SPREADERS 

Note  these  low  factory  prices  below— they  can. 
not  be  matched  anywhere.  Fine  quality  spread¬ 
ers  never  sold  for  such  a  low  iigure  before  and 
never  will  again. 

With  Whirlwind  Distributor 

The  Galloway  new  whirlwind  distributor  abso¬ 
lutely  pulverizes  every  bit  of  manure  and  scat¬ 
ters  it  six  to  seven  tout,  saving  time  and  labor  in 
spreading.  Remember  that  Galloway  has 
11  other  great  features  that  enable  the 
Galloway  Spreader  to  spread  more  land 
with  less  effort — less  corse  and  man 
power— than  any  other  method  known. 


Factory 

Prices 


For  the 
New  No.  8 

*I47B 

For  the 
New  No.  5 

*I39S 

For  the 
NewNo.lA 


Write 

Galloway  Now 

Don’t  let  this  SO-dnylow 
price  opportunity  slip  by. 
Get  your  order  in  early. 
Have  your  engine  for 
Winter  work  and  your 
Spreader  now  for  immedi¬ 
ate  or  next  Spring's  work 
and  save  big  money  on 
both.  Write  today  and 
get  the  full  facts  with 
complete  descriptions  of 
these  bargain  price,  qual¬ 
ity  Implements.  Nearby 
shipping  points  save  you 
on  the  freight.  Write  N0W1 

VrM.  CALLOWAY.  Pr»». 

Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

275  Galloway  Station 
WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Ship  your  furs  here.  Our  prices 
are  record  breaking  high.  We 
pny  all  your  shipping  charges  on  ta 
shipments  of  $20  and  over.  On 
shipments  of  $100  and  over  you  get  5%  L 
additional  and  a  liberal  assortment. 

Put  your  own  valuation  on.  We  will 
hold  themseparateonrequest.  Price  list 
and  Trapper  Guide  sentfrec  on  request  \} 

“**W.  2512  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


I  HARRY  LEVY 


SKUNK 


M.  J.  JEWETT  A  SONS,  REDWOOD.  N.  V. 


'Dept.  29 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices  fur 
all  staple  furs— Skunk.  Mink, 
Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Ked  Fox. 
Fancy  fuisu  specialty,  incliul 
ing  Silver  and  Cross  Fox, 
^ ■  Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Eat.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are  now 
bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America,  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 


TDADDCDCI  Furs  lire  high  ;trap- 
I  555511  CnO.  ping  pa  y  s.  New 
illus.  took  tells  how  to  trap  fox, 
muskrat,  skunk,  wolf,  mink,  etc.,wa- 
(er  den.  snow,  log.  blind  sets,  etc., 
how  to  fasten  t.  apa, stretch  furs,  make  dead  falls,  snares. 
Fur  News,  big  illus.  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets, 
trapping,  hunting,  woodcraft,  fishing,  fur  1  arming,  roots,  herbs  ; 
lota  of  good  stories.  Send  10c  coin  for  copy  of  book  and  sample  copy 

axlnc,^  FUR  NEWS, 71 W.  23d  St.  .  Room  507.  New  York 

Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox,  coon,  Hkunk,  possum,  ground 
hotf.  mbbit.  etc.,  place  in  animal'.* 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factor: 
price.  Write  for  booklet.  A  iron . 
wanted.  Snbo  Tri»|»  Mftr.  Co. 
31  ’A  W  35th  Street  CLEVCLAN0,  OHIO 


M7i<’n  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “sQuare  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  .i  : 


The  world  cotton  conference  was  made 
a  permanent  organization  at  New  Orleans 
Oct.  16.  Sir  Herbert  A.  Dixon  of  Man¬ 
chester,  England,  chairman  of  the  British 
delegation  to  the  conference,  was  elected 
president  and  the  recommendation  -as 
made  that  the  next  conference  be  held 
in  England  in  1921.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  growers’  committee,  which 
were  unanimously  approved  after  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  rules,  follow;  Diversification 
of  crops.  Recognition  of  country  damage 
as  an  inexcusable  economic  loss.  Increase 
of  storage  warehouses.  Twelve  more  mar¬ 
keting  systems  for  farmers.  Indorsement 
of  the  formation  of  the  American  Export 
Financing  Corporation.  Tagging  of  each 
bale  with  the  name  and  address  of  grower. 
Opposition  to  price  fixing  by  Government. 
Opposition  to  embargo  and  restrictions  on 
cotton  in  times  of  peace.  Demand  that  a 
price  for  cotton  covering  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  a  fair  profit  be  allowed.  A 
recommendation  by  the  growers  that  all 
revenue  taxes  be  removed  from  cottonseed 
oil  products  and  markets  enlarged  was 
rejected  by  the  conference. 

Egbert  Slocum.  65,  of  Wingdale, 
Dutchess  County.  N.  Y..  died  Oct.  16  as 
the  result  of  injuries  received  in  an  attack 
made  on  him  by  a  young  bull  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  of  his  farm.  The  bull  trampled  on 
the  man,  fracturing  his  skull.  Mr.  Slo¬ 
cum’s  son,  who  tried  to  assist  his  father, 
was  injured  painfully. 

The  Argentine  government  has  decreed 
the  prohibition  of  hunting  for  nutria  in 
order  to  conserve  the  species,  which  is 
about  disappearing  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  commerce  in  these  skins  in  the 
last  three  years. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Horticultural  Society,  held  at 
Providence.  Oct.  22,  E  I.  Farrington  of 
Boston  lectured  .pn  ‘‘What’s  New  in  the 
Garden.” 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  (he  Percheron  Society  of  America  will 
be  held  at  8  p.  m.,  Monday.  Dec.  1.  1919, 
in  the  Florentine  Room  of  the  Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill.  The  annual  banquet 
will  be  he’d  on  the  following  night  at 
the  same  place. 

C.  I..  Tracey,  an  alleged  cattle  thief 
for  whom  the  police  have  been  searching 
for  a  year,  was  arrested  Oct.  17  at  the 
farm  of  Paul  T.  Brady,  vice-president  of 
the  Westiughouse  Electric  Company,  at 
Patterson,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.  Tracey 
was  first  arrested  by  the  State  Constabu¬ 
lary,  charged  with  stealing  cattle  a  year 
ago.  On  Oct.  17,  1918,  after  he  had  been 
taken  to  Sherman.  Conn.,  for  trial,  he 
fought  a  pistol  battle  with  the  police  and 
escaped.  Recently  it  was  learned  that  ho 
was  employed  at  the  Brady  farm  and 
Corporal  A'.  F.  Boyce  of  the  State  Con¬ 
stabulary  donned  overalls  and  worked  be¬ 
side  him  for  a  day  before  making  the 
arrest. 

Declaring  that  the  life  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States  is  menaced. 
President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University  devotes  the  greater  part 
of  his  annual  report  to  the  necessity  of 
proper  compensation  of  the  instructing 
staffs  of  the  great  universities  of  the 
country.  Cornell  University  is  now 
launching  a  nationwide  endowment  fund 
campaign,  having  set  $5,000,000  as  the 
minimum  amount  necessary  to  provide  a 
living  wage  for  her  professors,  assistant 
professors  and  instructors.  If  the  present 
pressing  needs  of  the  university  are  to  be 
met  President  Schurman  asserts  that  it 
will  he  necessarv  to  raise  no  less  than 
$10,000,000. 

The  West  Virginia  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  at  Charleston 
Oct.  21  that  35.000  acres  of  land  in 
Preston  County  will  be  converted  into  a 
sheep  and  cattle  ranch,  as  part  of  the 
movement  to  increase  sheep  raising  in 
West  Virginia.  Negotiations  are  undei* 
way  for  the  purchase  of  the  stock. 


New  England  Fruit  Exhibit 

The  combined  exhibit  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fruit  Show  and  Rhode  Island  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  will  be  held  at 
Elks  Auditorium.  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov. 
10-13.  The  display  of  fruit  is  expected 
to  be  at  least  150  boxes  from  each  New 
England  State,  besides  many  individual 
exhibits.  Cash  premiums  of  over  $1,200, 
cups  and  other  gratuities  will  be  given. 
A  section  will  be  devoted  to  commercial 
exhibits,  and  on  Nov.  12  a  special  effort 
will  be  made  to  bring  growers  and  dealers 
together  in  a  business  way,  with  practical 
talks  on  preparing  apples  for  market. 
Entries  for  exhibits  close  Nov.  4.  Goods 
for  exhibition  should  be  addressed  “Fruit 
Show,  Elks  Auditorium,  Providence,  R. 
I.”,  and  transportation  charges  must  be 
prepaid.  At  time  of  shipment  notify  R. 
M.  Bowen.  Buttonwoods.  R.  I.  All  fruit 
shown  must  have  been  grown  in  the  New 
Englaud  States. 


“What  can  you  tell  me  about  Esau?” 
asked  the  Sunday  school  teacher  of  her 
most  promising  pupil  in  the  beginners’ 
class.  "Esau,”  replied  the  young  hopeful, 
with  the  glib  alacrity  of  one  who  feels 
himself  for  once  on  safe  ground.  “Esau 
was  the  feller  that  wrote  a  book  of  fables 
and  sold  the.  copyright  for  a  bottle  of  pot¬ 
ash.” — Melbourne  Leader. 


Xdcdoh  jfafootp  in.  m 

Shed.  the  40cu/  -unde  tSfupf>enS 
tuuye  ‘h&en,  xfettiruf  money 

fiom,  the  JicuSe  <of 
^jeetseex  -dwilny  ttu  fast  Jive  ifeaM 


1919  prices  will  make  oilier  years  look  like  30  cents 


The  1919  Pfaelzer  prices,  liberal  assortments  and  quick  money  will  take  you  off 
your  feet.  They  will  open  your  eyes.  They  will  establish  a  record,  for  we  must 
satisfy  the  tremendous  demand  for  Raw  Furs  and  we  must  have  them  quick- 
Therefore,  hurry  your  first  1919  shipment  to  the  House  of  Pfaelzer.  Write  for 
the  Pfaelzer  price  list,  but  ship  anyway.  The  House  of  Pfaelzer  will  let  you 
run  no  risk.  The  Pfaelzer  guarantee  of  top  prices  and  liberal  grading  is  your 
absolute  protection.  New  York  is  the  world’s  fur  headquarters  and  the 
House  of  Pfaelzer  is  New  York’s  leader  in  boosting  Prices  for  Raw  Furs. 

Mr  pf  1  0  r  115-123  W.  29th  Sl.,(Deskl7)  N.Y. 

(JLil  IdClZvl  OL  Vsi/9  Members  Raw  Fur  Merchants  Assn. 


RAW  FURS 


Write  for  our  price  list  today.  Highest  prices  paid — Square 
deal  guaranteed.  All  shipments  graded  personally  by  our 
Mr.  Maurice  Rosenstiel. 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO.,  Inc. 

112  West  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 


GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 


Tag  your  next  catch 
to  Prouty! 

If  you  want  to  find  the  fur  house  that  gives  you 
the  highest  prices,  if  you  want  to  insure  your 
fur  profits,  regardless  of  a  varying  market,  then 
take  advantage  of  Prouty’s  Guaranteed  Price 
List  System.  It  guarantees  you  more  money  as 
the imarket  goes  up;  no  less  than  the  prjees  list¬ 
ed  if  the  market  goes  down.  No  other  fur  house 
oriel's  you  this  exclusive  Prouty  feature. 

Get  Bigger  Fur  Prices 

Eliminate  the  guesswork  and  gamble.  Ship  to  a  house 
that  you  know,  beforehand,  is  sure  to  pay  you  highest 
sP®t  cash"  prices,  a  house  that  you  can  always  de- 

Send  upon  for  fair  grading  and  prompt  payment,  a 
ouse  whose  liberal  policies  and  honest  methods  have 
won  the  confidence  of  thousands  of  trappers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Such  a  house  is  Prouty. 

^  over  the  world  are  flocking  to  New 
York.  They  are  read y  now  to  do  their  buying.  Good 
furs  were  nevermore  in  demand.  Record  prices  were 
never  more  assured.  It  is  up  to  everv  trapper  to  get 
in  on  a  rising  market"  and  protect  his  profits.  How 
about  you? 

Pur  prices  always  reach  their  maximum  in  the  New 
York  market  because  New  York  is  the  fur  market  of 
the  world.  Prouty  is  the  oldest  and  best  known  fur 
nouseinNew  York  and  is  therefore  able  to  dispose  of 
all  your  furs  at  the  best  prices  the  New  York  market 
oilers. 

SHIP  TO  PROUTY! 

It  e  need  your  furs!  You  need  our  Prices! 

J.  L.  PROUTY’S  SONS,  INC. 

Dealers  in  Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots, 
Golden  Seal,  etc. 

384-C  West  Broadway,  New  York  City 


FUR  SHIPPERS 

JIM  ELLIS  has  never  claimed  that  he  had  a 
better  outlet,  that  he  gave  a  better  grade,  that 
he  paid  more,  or  remitted  more  promply,  than 
any  other  reliable  dealer,  BUT 

JIM  ELLIS 

DOES  claim  that  his  outlet,  that  his  grading, 
that  his  prices,  and  promptness  in  remitting,  are 
the  equal  of  any  honorable  FUR  MERCHANT 
regardless  of  location. 

Established  1899 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS 

RAW  FURS 

34  &  36  Mill  St.  Middletown,  N.Y. 
Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


The  temperature  is  drop¬ 
ping  and  raw  fur  prices  are 
rising.  Get  your  traps  ready 
for  the  big  season — the  year 
of  high  prices. 


RAW  FURS 


Thousands  of  shippers  are 
S.  &  B.  shippers  first,  last 
and  always,  because  past 
experience  has  convinced 
them  of  the  never- failing 
5.  &  B.  policy  of  high  prices, 
libera]  assortments  and  im¬ 
mediate  returns. 

Write  for  price  list 

STRUCK  &  BOSSAK,  Inc. 

151  West  28th  Street  New  York  City 

Buyers  Also  of  Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal 


RAW  FURS 


With  our  boys  back  at  peace  time  work— the 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  shown  by  the  ex¬ 
tensive  purchases  of  furs  by  women  everywhere. 

You  can  dinp^aeot  ihe  furs  you  trap  at  the  beat  market 
prices  by  aemliu*  them  to  me— here's  a  typical  letter. 

I  got  more  for  my  catch  than  1  existed— 
and  will  ship  to  you  f  rom  now  on. 

My  price  list  lx  dimple,  ami  you  fret  your  money  by 
return  mail — ati«l  I  hart*  e« tahliahed  a  world  wide  re¬ 
putation  tor  aquar**  an<1  honest  dealings. 

P  D  F  C  Send  today  for  price  list,  grading 
1  s'  a—  i—  slips  and  shipping  tags. 

LOUIS  BRINBERG 

26  ^est  26 tk. St,  dept  mi-AN.VCity-©| 
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DREW 

LITTER  CARRIERS 


Drew 
Fixtures 

Increase  your 
milk  supply  by 
keeping  your 
stock  healthy 
and  contented. 
They  keep  your 
barn  clean  at  the 
lowest  cost. 


Drew  Litter  Carriers 

like  all  members  of  the  “Drew  Line"  have  ex¬ 
clusive  features  of  design  and  construction  which  add  greatly 
to  their  value  to  the  dairy  farmer.  Simple  and  especially  strong 
where  the  strain  comes.  They  lift  easily  and  run  smoothly. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  service  that  Drew  Carriers  will  give. 
Farmers  who  use  them  look  upon  them  as  permanent  fixtures — ever¬ 
lasting  in  their  strength  and  durability — indispensable  Labor  Savers. 


Clean  Barns  Mean  More  Profits 


Drew  Barn  Fixtures — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Litter 
Carriers,  Waterbowls,  Feed  Carriers,  Hay  Carri 
ers,  Bull  Pens,  Ventilators,  Bull  Staffs,  Barn 
Door  Hangers — can  help  every  farmer  in 
crease  his  profits.  You  can  use  them  whether 
you  are  milking  registered  or  grades. 

Drew  Experts  are  at  your  service — 

Send  for  the  Drew  Idea  Book  Today 

DREW  CARRIER  COMPANY 

WATERLOO,  WISCONSIN 


BarN 

1  Fixture c 


MODERN  STOCK  MOUSING 
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DREW  CARRIER  CO..  W»t«rloo.  WIS. 
Send  the  Drew  Idea  Book  No.lOwithuut 
obligation  or  cost  to  me.  I  want  to  know 

about . Stanchions . Stalls.  „ .  .Carriers 

. Drinking  Bowls . Steel  Pens.. ...Bull 

Staff . Bam  Plana  for . .New  Building 

..  ..Remodeling—  (date) . 

■  Name.,  .i.'im...  ■* 
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There  is  no  other 
jCOLONIAVH  salt  like 

COLONIAL 


4BMER 

Manufactured  Bf  jji 


SPECIAL  FARMER’S 

SALT 


sssp&iif 
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It  contains  only  soft, 
flaky  grains.  Some 
brands  of  salt  are 
composed  of  hard  cubes,  others 
of  flaky  grains  and  small  cubes 
or  odd  sized  grains.  It  is  the 
wonderful  uniform  flakes  that 
make  up  Colonial  Special  Farm¬ 
er’s  Salt  which  cause  our  salt  to 
dissolve  the  quickest.  Our  proc¬ 
ess  of  manufacture  produces 
these  soft  flakes.  It  is  the  very 
highest  grade  for  all  salting  pur¬ 
poses  on  the  farm. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 

AKROtf .  OHIO 

Chicago.  DL  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston.  Maas.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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When  you  norite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 


A  Satisfying  Summer.— Although  the 
“melancholy  months’'  are  finally  here  and 
farm  folk  are  beginning  to  dread  the  con¬ 
fining  Winter  season,  yet  it  will  be  pleas¬ 
ant  to  look  back  on  one  of  the  nicest 
Summers  we  ever  had  on  more  accounts 
than  one.  Crops  in  New  York  State  at 
least  were  well  grown  and  matured,  and 
most  of  them  marketed  at  a  fair  and 
comfortable  profit.  While  we  did  not 
harvest  bumper  crops  perhaps,  yet  they 
were  above  the  average  on  the  whole,  and 
most  of  us  feel  well  content,  to  hibernate 
in  quiet  and  peace  for  three  or  four 
months.  I  though  the  weather  was  al¬ 
most  ideal  during  the  Summer  proper — a 
few  very  hot  days  and  nights  for  corn 
and  the  like,  and  the  rest  just  right,  or  as 
near  to  it  as  we  can  expect  to  get  in  the 
Northern  States.  Our  garden  outdid  itself 
in  spite  of  my  dire  predictions  earlier  in 
the  year,  when  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  be 
a  martyr  in  spite  of  itself  to  the  tower¬ 
ing  weeds.  I  ought  not  to  publish  abroad 
that  our  garden  grows  more  weeds  than 
feeds,  but  my  weak  and  spineless  excuse 
is  that  busy,  hard-working  farmers  often 
have  poor  gardens.  I  can  imagine  that 
this  will  he  aggressively  disagreed  with 
by  the  majority,  and  we  will  have  to  re¬ 
tire  in  confusion  with  the  honors  all  with 
those  good,  busy,  hard-working  farmers 
who  keep  clean  gardens  into  the  bargain. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  our  garden  stayed  on 
the  job  in  spite  of  precious  little  hoeing, 
and  grew  big.  fat,  Hubbard  squashes, 
large,  thrifty  carrots,  and  generous  sam¬ 
ples  of  all  the  other  late  vegetables.  As 
for  our  tomatoes — my.  but  they  were 
good  !  We  tried  Chalk's  Early  Jewel  this 
year  on  the  strength  of  having  seen  it 
highly  recommended  in  these  pages,  and 
surely  our  trust  was  not  misplaced. 

The  Cabbage  Crop. — The  big  cabbage 
field  has  been  good  to  look  upon  for  sev¬ 
eral  months :  so  good,  in  fact,  that  we 
feared  it  might  succumb  to  “swelled 
head,”  which  would  have  been  a  calamity 
at  selling  time.  But  the  plants  grew 
slowly  and  produced  small,  compact  heads 
of  good  weight.  We  contracted  the  en¬ 
tire  crop  in  September  at  $25  a  tou.  and 
it  remains  to  be  seeu  whether  or  not  we 
lose  or  gain  at  this  price.  Some  of  our 
local  growers  held  off  for  a  bigger  offer, 
hut  we  thought  this  a  fair  enough  return 
without  running  risks  of  a  sudden  late 
drop.  Old  cabbage  growers  say  that  they 
like  to  have  the  market  rise  some  on  the 
contracting  price,  as  the  shipper  is  not 
at  all  particular  then  about  sorting,  and 
takes  heads  which  he  promptly  refuses 
when  bought  on  a  falling  market.  Per¬ 
haps  this  would  equalize  the  difference  iu 
price. 

Spearmint  Jelly. — Our  crop  of  apples 
amounted  to  two  or  three  bushels  in  all 
and  most  of  them  went  into  spearmint 
jelly.  We  think  this  brand  of  jelly  de¬ 
licious,  and  so  do  all  who  sample  it.  I 
suppose  there  is  nothing  new  about  spear¬ 
mint  jelly,  but  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
more  common  than  it  is.  Either  rhubarb 
or  apples  can  form -the  base,  and  if  one 
hasn't  the  mint  leaves  to  boil  in.  spirits, 
essence  or  oil  of  spearmint,  to  be  had  at 
any  drug  store,  answers  every  purpose, 
and  is  what  we  have  used.  When  I  ate 
my  first  sample  at  a  friend’s  house  last 
Winter.  I  inquired,  “Where’s  your  little 
trout  brook  with  the  spearmint  banks 
which  I  can  smell  plainly  at  this  very 
March  minute?”  My  hostess  asknowl- 
edged  at  once  that  she  had  no  trout  brook, 
and  instead  produced  a  dainty  glass  dish 
with  crystal-clear,  leaf-green  jelly  on  it — 
and  the  tantalizing  odor  was  explained. 
She  had  colored  hers  with  green  vegetable 
tints,  and  the  result  certainly  was  equally 
pleasing  to  palate  and  eye.  Spearmint 
goes  especially  well  with  meats,  and  is 
not  to  be  despised  for  the  invalid  who 
wearies  of  every-day  food.  It  also  “takes” 
for  the  company  table. 

Some  Culinary  Discoveries. — While 
on  the  subject  of  something  good  to  eat. 
it  occurs  to  me  that  maybe  some-  of  Tiie 
Rural  housewives  might  he  interested  in 
a  few  little  “discoveries”  and  recipes  we 
have  tried  out  and  found  worth  using  at 
our  house.  One  which  seemed  especially 
clever  to  me  was  to  buy  several  dozen 
cones  from  the  ice  cream  man  and  iu 
them  serve  rice  puddings,  milk  custards, 
apple  sauce,  and  such  similar  wholesome 
desserts  which  many  children  are  strong¬ 
ly  disinclined  to  eat.  These  “edible 
dishes.”  as  the  Hope  Farm  man  calls 
them,  found  instant  favor  with  our  chil¬ 
dren,  and  as  a  consequence  they  never 
have  to  be  urged  to  eat  plenty  of  anything 
served  cone-fashion.  Another  little  help 
T  read  about  recently,  and  which  we  wish 
every  cook  would  try,  is  to  add  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  boiling  water  to  the  egg.  short¬ 
ening  and  sugar  in  any  cake  rule.  A  cake 
with  the  hot  water  mixed  into  the  above 
ingredients  is  certainly  much  lighter  and 
better  than  without.  It  is  almost  us  well 
I  worth  knowing  as  that  happy  little  secret 
,  of  adding  two  tablespoons  of  cold  water  to 
:  each  egg  white  for  beating.  You  get  just 
twice  as  much  “foam”  by  so  doing,  and 
meringues  for  pies,  or  whites  for  frosting 
are  thus  doubled  in  bulk  at  the  same  old 
1  price.  In  every  way  possible  we  try  to 
use  our  own  dairy  products,  on  the  theory 
that  the  more  used  at  home  the  less  •'sur¬ 
plus  and  excuse  for  lowered  prices.  If 
anyone  likes  cheese,  they  are  independent 
of  tiie  butcher  so  far  as  calories  and  vita- 
mines  are  concerned.  When  grated  cheese 
j  is  added  liberally  to  creamed,  mashed  or 
I  scalloped  potatoes,  a  balanced  ration  is 
I  the  result.  It  goes  without  saying  that 


the  potato  is  immensely  improved  by  this 
tasty  help.  Cheese  “goes”  with  eggs,  too, 
and  we  never  send  poached  or  baked  or 
scrambled  eggs  to  the  table  without  their 
due  sprinkling  or  mixture  of  cheese.  And 
did  you  ever  try  adding  half  a  cupful  of 
cheese  to  your  own  baking  powder  biscuit 
rule?  These  crusty,  r>D-  tidbits  are  just 
about  the  best  thing  for  supper  I  ever  ate 
—and  .all  who  have  tried  them  agree. 
Cheese  is  also  good  in  clear  beef  soups 
and  iu  oyster  soup.  It  adds  both  nourish¬ 
ment  and  flavor.  We  are  also  fond  of  ap¬ 
ple  pies  made  with  cheese-straw  paste, 
and  warmed-over  meats  and  fish  are  im¬ 
proved  in  patties  of  the  same.  Yes.  in¬ 
deed.  cheese  has  almost  unlimited  uses 
and  deserves  to  he  eaten  three  times  as 
much  as  it  is  in  most  American  families. 

Novelties  in  Flavor. — We  made  or¬ 
ange  marmalade  this  Fall  by  substituting 
half  carrots  in  the  regular  rule.  You 
would  never  know  the  difference  except 
that  it  is  richer,  better  flavored  and  cer¬ 
tainly  just  half  as  expensive.  Did  you 
ever  eat  “hot  balloons”?  Just  shape 
bread  dough  into  biscuits  on  first  getting 
up  and  let  rise  double  in  bulk.  Fry  in 
deep  fat  until  delicately  brown  and 
sprinkle  with  brown,  maple  or  powdered 
sugar.  If  you  can  get  them  done  for 
breakfast  there  is  nothing  better  any¬ 
where.  They  go  like  the  proverbial  hot 
cakes.  Did  you  ever  try  filling  cored  ap¬ 
ples  for  baking  with  bacon  strips?  They 
are  very  eatable  with  roast  pork  or  sau¬ 
sage,  and  a  change  from  the  sweetened 
kind.  Squaw  dish  is  another  bacon  spe¬ 
cialty,  and  one  helping  is  never  enough 
for  hungry  farmers.  We  fry  the  bacon 
first  iu  a  flat  spider,  then  into  its  fat 
turn  enough  fresh  or  canned  corn  for  the 
meal,  with  salt,  pepper  and  milk  to  mois¬ 
ten.  and  fry  brown.  The  bacon  is  eaten 
with  the  fried  corn  and  is  almost  as  good 
as  fried  chicken  and  waffles — the  latter 
served  with  plenty  of  rich  gravy,  the  way 
the  famous  Southern  cooks  make  it.  We 
think  that  molasses  cookies  or  soft  gin¬ 
gerbread  are  much  improved  with  a  good 
grating  of  orange  peel  for  flavoring.  Also 
rich  homemade  Dutch  cheese  “can’t  be 
heat  ’  wit  h  chopped  onions  combined  in. 
it.  Another — the  weekly  corned  beef  hash 
is  made  even  better  with  any  left-over 
vegetables  chopped,  such  as  carrots, 
onions,  turnips,  parsnips,  etc.  We  serve 
baked  dried  peaches  at  our  house  and 
find  them  almost  equal  to  the  canned 
ones.  Soak  them,  as  usual,  over  night; 
place  in  a  deep  dish,  sprinkle  with  cin¬ 
namon.  pour  over  honey  or  brown  sugar 
to  sweeten,  dot  with  butter  and  almost 
cover  with  water.  Bake  until  tender  and 
see  if  they  aren’t  a  good  change.  We  all 
are  very  fond  of  apple  dumplings,  even 
though  the  apples  are  as  scarce  as  hens' 
teeth,  and  they  are  made  a  little  different¬ 
ly  from  most  rules.  Liue  muffin  tins  with 
rich  biscut  dough,  leaving  a  generous 
“frill”  around  tops.  Fill  each  with  tart 
apples  sliced,  sugar,  nutmeg  or  cinnamon, 
and  perhaps  a  wee  bit  of  water.  Gather 
up  the  edges  of  the  dough  and  twist  in  a 
curlicue.  When  a  rich  brown,  lift  out  by 
the  “queues”  and  serve  with  a  sauce  made 
of  one  tablespoon  each  flour  and  butter, 
three  tablespoons  sugar,  two  cups  boiling 
water  and  lemon  to  flavor.  While  on  the 
subject  of  dough,  a  nice  way  to  cover  a 
chicken  pie  is  to  cut  the  pastry  with  the 
biscuit  cutter  into  rounds  instead  of  one 
whole  crust.  The  individual  helpings  look 
more  attractive.  Although  it  is  too  late 
to  use  many  more  Summer  squashes,  I 
suppose  everyone  knows  that  this  early 
variety,  stewed,  makes  pies  which  abso¬ 
lutely  defy  detection  from  pumpkin.  The 
Summer  squash  beats  pumpkins  by  many 
weeks,  and  so  it  is  possible  to  advance  the 
“punkin  pie”  season  materially  in  this 
way.  Squash  (Winter!  pies  are  pre¬ 
ferred  by  most  cooks  to  pumpkin  as  being 
richer  and  of  fuller  flavor.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  by  the  way,  to  shellac  the  Winter 
squashes  which  you  fear  may  not  keep 
as  long  as  necessary.  A  warm,  dry  place 
is  essential  to  keep  late  squashes. 

Trying  New  Recipes. — “When  the 
days  begiu  to  lengthen  and  the  cold  be¬ 
gins  to  strengthen,”  we  quickly  grow  a 
fellow-feeling  for  our  appetites,  and 
“what  to  eat”  looms  large  on  the  horizon 
of  the  farmer’s  wife.  I  own  to  having  a 
weakness  for  new  recipes  and  combina¬ 
tions.  and  I  imagine  most  home  women 
share  it.  It  is  always  a  little  adventure 
to  try  out  an  attractive  new  recipe  and 
that  is  probably  one  reason  most  of  us 
turn  to  the  woman’s  page  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  each  week.  Fall  and  Winter  is  the 
logical  time  to  “fuss”  more  in  the  kitch¬ 
en.  and  the  constant  fire  invites  experi¬ 
ments  any  time.  Cooks  who  serve  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  are  fortunate, 
perhaps,  if  their  families  will  stand  for 
it,  but  a  good  variety  is  really  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  everyone,  and  certainly  stimulates 
a  healthy  appetite.  After  fussing  and 
working  with  a  new.  appetizing  rule,  and 
it  actually  does  make  good,  and  the  family 
announces  as  one  man,  “I  like  that !  Bet¬ 
ter  make  some  more  !” — well,  you  feel  as 
if  the  extra  trouble  had  surely  paid,  and 
one  more  family  favorite  is  added  to  the 
many  dishes  a  farmer’s  wife  can  make 
from  her  own  raising  mainly — dishes 
which,  if  the  truth  were  known,  are  part¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  great  back-to-the- 
laml  movement.  For  it  makes  the  city 
persons’  mouths  water  to  hear  us  talk  of 
chicken  and  cream  and  pork  and  beef — 
right  from  our  own  farm.  It  is  i  com¬ 
fortable  feeling  to  know  we  farmers  can 
at  least  sit.  at  the  first  table  this  coming 
Winter.  ii,  s.  K.  w. 
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FOR  your  own  convenience  and  for  the  com¬ 
fort  and  contentment  of  your  cows,  the  best 
in  modern  equipment  and  facilities  is  desirable. 

The  fundamental  requirement,  for  production  and 

profit  in  the  business  of  dairy  farming,  is  a  quality  balanced 
dairy  ration  that  is  uniform  in  food  value. 

Quantity  or  percentage  balancing  of  feed  elements  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient,  because  protein,  fats,  carbohydrates,  etc.,  differ 
widely  in  quality.  A  feed  that  is  perfectly  balanced  in 
percentages  of  elements  only  may  not  be  reliable  as  to  uni¬ 
formity  of  feeding  value. 

But  balanced  on  a  quality  basis,  uniformity  and  efficiency 
of  feeding  value  are  determined  and  dependable. 


is  a  quantity  plus  quality  feed  because  it  is  balanced  on  the 
basis  of  the  values  of  ingredients,  and  is  kept  uniform  in 
quality  by  daily  laboratory  and  feeding  tests. 

It  is  made  of  clean,  pure,  linseed  meal,  cotton  seed  meal, 

corn  gluten  feed,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  cocoanut  meal  and  1%  salt. 
These  ingredients  are  scientifically  blended  and  thoroly  mixed  to  in¬ 
sure  high  and  uniform  milk  producing  values. 

It  produces  milk  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per  quart  and 
also  keeps  the  cow  in  the  best  of  condition. 

Order  True  Value  Dairy  Feed  from  your  dealer  today.  If  he  hasn’t  it 
yet,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  promptly. 

Stratton-Ladish  Milling  Co. 

Dept.  E  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

7$ 

OTHER  TRUE  VALUE  PRODUCTS 
Stock  Feed,  Horse  Feed,  Poultry  Feed ,  Wheat' Rye-Corn  Flour 
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Apply  Engine  Power  To  Your  Farm 

2  H-P.  WITTE 


A  WITTE  Engine  on  your 

farm  will  make  your  work 
easier,  increase  your  capacity, 
save  time  and  money.  Its  power  can 
be  economically  applied  to  a  large 
variety  of  uses  every  day  in  the  year. 

It  is  a  high  tension  ignition  engine 

that  you  can  install,  operate  and  keep  in  order 
yourself,  using  the  fuel  that  is  cheapest  or 
easiest  to  get  in  your  locality  —  gas,  distillate, 
kerosene  or  gasoline. 

You  can  take  a  WITTE  of  suitable 

size  and  furnish  power  to  pump  the  water  for 
your  stock,  grind  or  chop  their  feed,  fill  thesilo 
milk  the  cows  if  you  have  a  milking  machine* 
separate  the  cream,  chumit,  and  roll  the  butter’ 

It  will  clean  the  grain  for  seeding, 

operate  the  self  binder,  thresh  the  crop,  bale 
the  straw,  and  crush  limestone  to  renew  the 
soil.  It  will  furnish  power  to  operate  your  feed 
mill,  husk  and  elevate  the  com,  or  shell  it,  and 
grind  it  for  your  daily  table  use.  You  can  mix 
cement  for  building  purposes,  drill  a  well  or 
do  the  family  washing. 

In  the  spring  you  can  irrigate  your 

orchard  and  spray  your  fruit  trees,  assuring  a 
bumper  crop.  In  the  fall  you  can  grind  the 
apples  for  your  store  of  cider,  or  crush  the  cane 
to  make  syrup  for  your  breakfast  wheat  cakes. 

With  a  WITTE  outfit  you  can  saw 

the  wood,  operate  your  saw  mill,  clear  your 
land,  cut  your  ice  In  the  winter,  or  fill  your 
stock  pond  in  the  summer.  A  WITTE  will 
work  all  day  without  pay,  rain  or  shine,  hot  or 
cold,  and  when  night  comes  it  will  furnish 
power  to  run  the  dynamo  so  that  you  can  light 
your  home  or  outbuildings  by  merely  touching 
the  button. 


200,000  successful  farmers  and 

ranchers  are  using  WITTE  Engines  to  operate 
all  kinds  of  labor  saving  machines.  They  arc 
making  more  money,  adding  to  the  family  pros¬ 
perity,  comfort,  convenience  and  pleasure  at  a 
most  economical  cost.  Some  use  only  one  en¬ 
gine,  others  have  a  dozen  at  work.  What  they 
are  doing,  you  can  do,  if  you  wish.  I  will  sell 
you  an  engine  suitable  for  your  needs,  on  any 
terms  fair  to  both  —  cash  or  easy  payments — 
as  you  prefer. 

You  will  make  no  mistake  in  select¬ 
ing  a  yVITTE  for  your  farm  or  your  shop  work. 
I  have  been  making  farm  and  shop  engines 
exclusively  for  34  years.  I  have  the  largest 
exclusive  engine  factory  in  the  U.  S.  selling 
direct.  You  buy  direct.  You  get  100  per  cent 
engine  building  efficiency.  You  get  quick 
shipment — no  long  waiting — you  take  no  risk. 

I  guarantee  every  part  of  the 

WITTE  you  get  against  defect  during  the  en¬ 
tire  life  of  the  engine.  I  guarantee  safe  de¬ 
livery  and  big  surplus  power  over  rating.  You 
pay  only  my  low  FACTORY  price,  saving  from 
$16  to  $500  according  to  Bize  purchased. 

As  as  illustration:  I  can  sell  you 

a  2  H-P.  WITTE,  gasoline,  complete  on  skids, 
regular  equipment,  at  a  special  cash  price  of 
$44.05.  All  other  sizes,  8,  4,  6,  8,  12,  16,  22 
and  30  H-P.  at  favorable  prices.  The  WITTE 
catalog,  sent  FREE,  shows  every  part  of  the 
WITTE  Engine — explains  its  use — tells  why 
it  is  better. 

Write  me  today  for  this  Big  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalog.  Learn  what  others  are  doing 
with  their  WITTE  Engines.  What  WITTE 
users  Bay  will  give  you  the  kind  of  information 
that  will  be  most  valuable  in  selecting  an  en¬ 
gine  for  your  work.  I  want  you  to  see  this 
book  before  you  decide  on  any  make  of  engine. 
It  will  interest  you.— Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  fAddres,Yo„.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
1899  Oakland  Ave.  In«w«p.oJ  1899  Empire  Bldg. 


GRAIN  SPROUTERS 


Produce  the  easily  digested  vapor-bath  sprouts,  the 
vegetable  milk,  and  the  grape  sugar  that  bring  the 
big  egg  yields.  Roduco  food  bills  and  got  more  eggs 
by  using  a  Close-To-Nature  Sprouter.  Three  kinds  end 
all  sizes  from  a  few  hens  to  1,000 .  Circular  free. 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO.,  yB  Front  St„  Colfax,  Iowa 


PRODUCTS  ^POULTRY 


Moae, 

Eggs ! . 

Xand  HealthyV 
Chicks  ! — How 

Feed  your  poultry 

Maurer's  "Kwality’* 

,  Meat  Scrap 

lUsed  at  New  Jersey  E{5£  Laying  Contest! 

Free/ Pa™*5  Almanac 

(  Generous  Samples  ofj 
v  ‘Kwality”  Products, 

WHITE  TO  —  DAY. 

xMAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

Dept  365. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs.  Northern  American. 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  egrs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen'ICir. 
FREE.  Most  instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c,  it  Is  returnable. 
I.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 


lOO  YEARLING  HENS  FOR  SALE 

Thoro-Bred  White  Plymouth  Rocks, weighing  seven 
pounds  and  over  Mothers  of  tills  seasons  pullets 
laying  at  live  months  and  one  week  old.  A  line 
early  maturing,  heavy  laying  strain.  Price  $8.00 
each.  Further  particulars  write  to 

Wentworth  Lodge  Poultry  Co., 

Derry  Village,  N.  H. 


Cockerels— Ringlet  Barred  Rocks 

Either  light  or  dark.  Choice  breeding  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  cockerels  a  specialty,  March  and  April  hatched, 
at  $5,  $3.60,  $10,  $16  and  too  each.  1'ar Ices’  Heavy-laying 
strain,  same  age,  $6.  $3.60  and  $10.  Must  pleaseor  money 
refunded.  I.  II.  It  AOO  K  N,  Sergeiiiitsvllle.  N.  J. 


200  Hatched  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

at  $2.60  ectelT. 

March  hatched  cockerels,  large,  active,  handsome, 
well-hi  ed  birds,  at  $5  and  up,  according  to  pedigree. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM.  Mattituck,  N  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

stock;  *2  each.  Er,  Briton  Farm,  Darlington,  Maryland 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED 

\\  1th  the  amount  of  eggs  your  Leghorns  are  producing  T 
If  not,  we  can  semi  you  some  that  will  satisfy  you.  Our 
birds  are  pure  BARRON  Leghorns  bred  from  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  tiap-ncHted'and  pedigieed  stock.  We  htive 
several  hundred  early  hatched  i*ecllgreod  cockerels  bred 
from  carefully  selected  trap-nested  hens  with  records 
from  175  to  268.  Priced  according  lo  pedigree  and  quality. 
All  stock  guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 


ORCHARD  LODGE  FARMS 

(Marsh  Barber)  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

Offers  For  Sale  •  P  Developed  * 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  S5.00  each  from  ‘'Or¬ 
chard  Lodge’' st  rain  producing  exceptionally  largo  eggs 
and  heavy  yield.  IS  especially  bred  and  selected  cock¬ 
erels,  $  I  0.00  each .  10 — 1918  hatched  high  class  Cocks, 

$15  00  each.  50 — Foundation  stock  2-vr.  old  liens, 
$2.00  eacli  Orders  being  booked  NOSV  for  next 
season’s  hatching  eggs. 


F*  E)  N  ©  8 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorns 

At  The  Vineland  Fgg-I.nvlng  Contest 
ARE  FOR  SALE 

■Your  chance  to  obtain  birds  of  known  worth. 
Write  quickly. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  -  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

April  &  early  May  S.  0. White  Leghorns  #2.40  each 

April  S.  0.  Brown  Leghorns .  3.00 

April  Barred  Rocks  (Parks’ direct)....  3.00 
J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland.  Pa. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  giVen: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues  ; 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  ttie  ntim-  . 
her  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid  I 
since  the  firgt  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  aet  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
October  10.  1919: 


BARRED  R0CK8 

Week 

Total 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

17 

1500 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

29 

1487 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

24 

1755 

Jules  F.  Francais,  I,  I . 

34 

1957 

Laurel  Poultry  Farm,  Quebec  . 

35 

1859 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farms,  N.  H . 

16 

1443 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm.  Ontario . 

26 

1277 

Mich.  Agricultural  College,  Mich . 

35 

1686 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  V . 

32 

1539 

J.  11.  Wilson.  Methuen.  Mass . 

13 

1117 

Joseph  M.  Rothschild,  N.  Y . 

30 

1456 

Ingleside  Farm.  N  V . 

IS 

1722 

Ore.  Agricultural  College.  Oregon . 

29 

1245 

It.  I-.  Smith.  Maine  . 

8 

1 156 

tl.  K.  Wallace,  Jr..  Mass  . 

13 

li>47 

WHITE  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . . 

26 

1423 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  to  ss . 

28 

1454 

Chiekatawbut  Farms  Mass . 

9 

1602 

1).  S.  Vaughn.  It.  I . 

926 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H  . 

19 

1281 

Holliston  Hilt  Poultry  Farm,  Mass,,.. 

8 

1231 

BUFF  ROCK8 

A.  A  Hall,  Conn . 

29 

1203 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE* 

Beulah  Farm,  Ontario . 

27 

1371 

W.  Bradley,  Victoria,  B.  C . 

2; 

1632 

Herbert  L  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  .... 

38 

1468 

Mrs  It.  \V.  Stevens,  N.  V . 

18 

1311 

Laurel  Hill  Faint.  It.  I . 

11 

1318 

Obed  G.  Knight.  It.  I . 

11 

1474 

Merrythought  F  arm, Conn . 

23 

1470 

O.  L.  Magrey,  Conn . 

21 

1195 

Bliadowbrook  Farm,  Conn  . 

1‘atrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn  . 

25 

1 194 

11 

1378 

BUFF  WYAND0TTE8 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

20 

1123 

Cook  &  Porter.  Mass . 

9 

865 

K.  Terry  Smith,  Conn . 

24 

1286 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED8 

Chas.  II.  Lane,  Mass . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

25 

1672 

10 

1130 

Homer  P.  Denting,  Conn . 

12 

1344 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.J . 

28 

KUO 

Pleasant.vllle  Farms.  N.  Y . 

10 

11  HO 

Luurel  Hill  F^arm,  It.  I . 

20 

1781 

Natick  Farm,  It.  1 . 

Plneorest  Orchards,  Mass . 

30 

1609 

16 

1533 

Jacob  1£.  Jansen,  Conn . 

30 

1417 

Deor  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

35 

1768 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE8 

Harvey  A  Drew,  N.  J .  16  1,763 

F,  W.  Cumpstotie.  Conn .  7  1173 


BLACK  RHINELANDERS 


A,  Schwarz,  Cal .  . 

14 

797 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

Blue  AndalusiuuClub  of  America,  N.Y. 

9 

13*5 

OREGONS 

Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, Ore..., 

5 

1009 

WHITE  LEGHORN* 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

19 

1428 

Robt.  C,  Ogle,  N.Y . 

6 

1396 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

31 

1670 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Edward  T.  Tonlbsen,  N.  Y . 

33 

1522 

33 

1517 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 . 

23 

1594 

Kirkup  Bros,  N.  Y . 

23 

1817 

A.  B  Hall,  Conn . 

20 

1520 

Kxmore  Farms,  Pa . 

12 

1419 

James  O  LeF'evre.  N.  Y . 

34 

1736 

Shadow  brook  Farm,  Conn . 

17 

1346 

Witt.  L.  Gilbert  Home, Conn . 

21 

1538 

Francis  F'.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

23 

1600 

P.  G  Platt,  Pa . 

6 

1586 

Sunny  Crest  Corporation,  N.  Y . 

9 

1148 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

22 

1514 

B  8.  Ells,  N.  J . 

22 

1629 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

24 

1338 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  . 

VV.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

5 

1360 

17 

1525 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.J . 

19 

1581 

Westwood  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1 

1394 

A.  P.  Itoblnson.  N.Y . 

18 

C-  Rasmussen,  N.  J 

12 

1488 

Sunny  Side  I'oultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

8 

1348 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J  . 

18 

1524 

K.  Lindsey  Ireland.  Ky . 

H 

1687 

E  A.  Bullard,  L*a . 

29 

-  1584 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

21 

1710 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

30 

1728 

1845 

1356 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

26 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

24 

1552 

J  W  Welch,  Neb . 

15 

1372 

M.  T.  Lindsay.  N.  Y . 

11 

1183 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuesen,  Conn _ 

24 

1714 

Gale  Hill  Estate.  Pa . . 

11 

1582 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . 

5 

1430 

Tarbell  F  arms,  N.  Y . . . 

12 

1182 

Locust  Grove  Farm,  N.J . 

9 

1327 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.J . 

IK 

1439 

Rapp's  Leghorn  F'arm,  N.  J . 

18 

1654 

D.  Tuncred,  Wash . 

34 

1782 

M.J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

13 

1438 

The  Yates  F’arm,  N.  Y . 

1063 

Herbert  O  Maxtiam.  R.  i . 

15 

1498 

VY.  B.  Kleft,  Ill . 

12 

1177 

Bllwbod  Newton,  Conn . 

5 

1138 

C.  8  Green,  N.J  . 

8 

1097 

Coleman  Miles,  III . 

14 

1377 

Total . 

1838 

143032 

Hens  Eating  Eggs 

I  note  the  discussion  about  pgg-etiting  < 
liens  and  would  like  to  state  my  one  ex-  ! 
perienee  with  this  method.  I  had  been  | 
told  that  if  the  tip  end  of  the  bill  was  filed  [ 
off  with  an  old  file  heated  red  hot  the  bill 
would  be  left  in  a  spongy  condition,  and 
the  bird  could  not  break  the  shell.  This 
looked  reasonable,  but  when  I  happened 
to  catch  the  bird  just  as  she  bad  broken 
the  shell  and  was  beginning  to  enjoy  the 
feast.  I  was  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  heat  the 
file,  wo  I  took  a  good  file  and  cut  straight 
across  the  bill  until  it  was  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  across  the  flat  of  the  end.  I 
then  tied  a  string  on  the  leg  so  if  any 
more  eggs  were  broken  I  would  at  least 
know  that  hen,  and  would  touch  the  bill 
with  the  hot  file.  To  my  surprise  the  egg¬ 
eating  stopped  right  there,  and  it  had  been 
going  on  for  probably  two  weeks,  which 
could  be  told  by  the  egg  stains  on  others 
in  the  nests.  This  try-out  was  on  White 
Leghorns  last  Winter,  and  I  only  have 
used  the  method  the  one  time,  but  think 
it  well  worth  trying.  H.  n.  hutchins. 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Buy  Your  Foundation  Stock 

R.  R.  Belgians,  Flemish  Giants, 
American  Blues,  English  &  Dutch 

Hares,  Pedigrood  and  Registered,  from 

FIRST  PRIZE  WINNERS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND 

58  Prize  Winners  in  1919 

Poston.  Muss.;  Mancie,  Ind. ;  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.; 
Hmlicott,  N.  Y.  j  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Special  and  First  on  Best  Male, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y„  Sept.  8-13,  1919. 

Trenton  State  Fair,  N.  J.  Sept.  30-Oct.  3,  1919. 

Eleven  Entries,  10  Firsts  and  1  Second. 

Since  January  1st,  1919,  I  sold  over  One  Thousand 
Hobbits,  all  varieties,  for  Foundation  Stock  to  new 
Breeders  and  Fanciers. 

THIS  GIVES  YOU  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  START  RIGHT 
As  the  Offspring  of  Quality 

la  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  ta  the  offspring  of  poor  Stock 

JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Juduo  and  Registrar  of  the  N.B.&  F.  Ana.  of  A . 

428  Highland  Ave.,  Dept.  A,  MountVernon,  N.Y. 
/  guarantee  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery 
anywhere  in  America  or  money  refunded 


RABBITS  For  Sale 


FLEMISH  GIANTS 

Exclusively 

Young  and  Matured 
Stock — Stamp  for  Price 
List,  Pedigrees  Furniihed. 


RALPH  ROWE  n  RAVEN/*.  N.  Y, 


Belgian  Hares 


crossed  with  pedigreed 
Flemish  Giant  Bucks,  ex¬ 
tra  fine,  large  healthy 
stock.  6  mos.  old,  $5  per  pair ;  SBfortrio.  Order  from 
this  adv.  or  enclose  stamp  for  further  information 
Mrs.  C.  R.  WATERMAN,  R.  F.  0.  No.  1.  Worcester,  N  » 


if  R  pH  IIP  pH  Pricp9  .Younfir  and  old  Belgian  Hares 
Al  tieUUUcU  rriUBo  New  Zealand  Reds.  Flemish  Giants 
and  Guinea  pigs.  Price  list  and  circular  for  stamp* 
N.  SPOOR,  -  -  Ktivium,  New  York 


RARRITQ  fnr  Cain  Best  breeds  of  French  Lopears 
nMDDIIO  I0T  oaie  unit  Flemish  Giants.  All  ages. 
Huntington  Fox  &  Fun  Co.,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  v. 


Registered  Belgian  Hares  For  Sale 

85  a  pair.  Must  bo  sold  at  once.  Great  Bargain*.  Does, 
$3  apiece.  ST0NYW0LD  POULTRY  FARM.  C.  H.  WEBB,  Gencteo.  N.T 


POULTRY 


ForSal0-T!?Ockl!>f*  Oak  Hill  Estate 

consisting  of  4  contest  pens,  2f>0  yearling  hens,  19 
cocks,  36  cockerels,  10  pullets.  Must  he  disposed  of 
by  November  1st.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Oak  Hill.  Estate  -  Uniontown,  Pa. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purpose**. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  ...  ldrds  .  ,d  n->imi..s. 

VVM.J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley.  Pa 


Toulouse  Geese  for  Breeding  E®*h 

E.  L.  11KOWNE  -  llowiloinlmin,  Malue 


Large  Toulouse  Geese  hcehaS‘,cioeX 

Parent  stock  Madison  Square  Garden  winners.  A 
few  large,  tine,  single  comb  Rhode  Island  Red  cock¬ 
erels.  MAPLE  FARM,  Postoffice  Box  45,  Crosswicks  NJ. 


Announcement-White  Chinese  Ganders  ft0” 

advertisement  at  a  special  price  of  #5  each;  no  fe¬ 
males  to  sell.  GEO.  E.  HOWELL.  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.Y- 


Black  Jersey  Giants 

Free  descriptive  circular.  A  discount  of  23%  on  all 
orders  for  eggs  and  chicks  for  spring  delivery  re¬ 
ceived  by  us  before  January  1st,  1920. 

SUSSEX  FARM.  R.  R.  2,  Belmar,  N.J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Yibert's  trapneated  stock.  4  hens  and  1  cockerel,  S 1 5. 
Cockerels,  S5  each.  ANNA  M,  JONES.  Craryville.  N.Y 


Tom  Barron's  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  "stkYin* 

Individually  pedigi  eed  from  dams  with  records  200-478 
eggs.  Flock  hatched  from  dams  with  records  I60-1D8 
eggs.  Circular.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Oilmi.  N.  1 . 


For  Sale  70  Buff  Leghorn  Pullets 

6  mos.  old;  many  of  them  laying;  #1.50  each. 

F.  G.  L0NH0FF,  Route  3,  Bartlesville,  Ohio 


PijUpfq  FOR  SALE.  200  choice  S.  0.  W.  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets.  $2  each.  Hatched  May  15  from  a  flock 
that  averaged  150  eggs  last  year.  These  pullets  are  well 
grown.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  JOHN  COPELAND.  Aroyle,  NY. 

Francais  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ^‘erfe0erd 

•A  J  so  t  rapnestnd  bleeders.  Look  up  pen  4  at  Storrs. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Wcsthampton  Beach.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS.  Some  selected  well-barred  cockerel*  fornale,  bred 
Iroiu  pong  headed  by  pedigreed  male  birds  from  2G2  to  271-egg 
hen*.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  C.  W.  &  H.  J.  Eckhart.  Shohol*.  P*. 


EGG  INSURANCE 

made  possible  by  using  our  Speeiul  moulded  egg 
carriers.  For  Fancy  Poultry  dealers,  supplying 
family  trade,  Express  or  Parcel-post.  Safety  anil 
satisfaction  assured.  Get  our  prices.  U.  S  SAFETY 
EGG  CARRIER  CO.,  No.  2  E.  Union  St.,  Newark,  New  York 


|  Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas- 
|  sified  advertisements  or  change 
|  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs- 
\  day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
I  insertion  in  following  week's  paper. 

|  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 
!  meats  should  reach  us  on  Wed- 
I  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow- 
|  ing  week’s  paper. 

. . . . . . . 
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Tih  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  23,  1918. 

Those  prices  are  notes  are  believed  to 
•»:  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  covers  the.  qualities  on  hand  at  the 
time.  The  best  grade  of  most,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on  sale 
one  week  may  lie  much  better  or  poorer 
than  next  week’s  offerings,  so  that  a 
lower  top  price  on  such  products  does  not 
necesariJy  mean  a  lower  general  market. 
This  does  not  apply  to  butter,  cheese  and 
eggs,  which  are  more  thoroughly  stand¬ 
ardized. 

.  „  .  MILK  l’KICES. 

New  York,  for  November,  $3.33  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3.  Retail  prices  for  bot¬ 
tled  milk  are:  Grade  A,  18c:  Grade  B, 
16c. 

}  .  RUTTER. 

Further  price  jumps  have  put  best 
creatnefy  butter  3c  above  previous  figures, 
with  slight  changes  in  other  grades.  City 
made  and  packing  stock  continued  with¬ 
out  much  change.  Storage  supplies  of  the 
higher  grades  are  being  heavily  drawn  on. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

@ 

71 

Good  to  Choice  . 

<a 

69 

Lower  Grades . 

<a 

55 

Storage,  best. . . 

(a 

65 

Fair  to  good . 

(a\ 

60 

City  iqdde  .  . 

(a 

50 

Dairy,  best  . 

& 

69 

Common  to  good  . 

51 

& 

62 

Packing  Stock . 

...  43 

vt 

48 

CHEESE. 

Interior  markets  have  ; 

advance 

d. 

and 

dealers  here  are  disposed  to 

hold  l'i 

•r  ; 

high- 

or  figures. 

Whole  5111k.  fancy  . 

9) 

Good  to  choice . 

(& 

31 

Skims,  best . 

& 

OQ 

Fair  to  good .  14  @  16 

EGGS. 

The  scarcity  of  nearby  stock,  caused  by 
the  express  strike,  has  made  a  strong  de¬ 
mand  for  fancy  white  fast-freight  lots 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  Sales  at  95c  for 
full  carloads  are  reported.  These  far 
Western  eggs  are  produced  and  handled 
according  to  the  best  known  methods,  and 
rushed  to  market  so  that  they  compete 
with  the  best  of  our  Eastern  stock. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy . 

Medium  to  good  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

Common  to  good . . . 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ... 

Lower  grades . 

Storage ..a................ ......... 

mv  ...  ....  live  arocK. 

Native  Steen . . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  ....■ .  4  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

Culls  . .. . .  10  oo 

Hogs . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . . 

Lambs  . . 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


91 

« 

95 

75 

@ 

85 

75 

@ 

76 

60 

& 

70 

83 

@ 

87 

63 

© 

70 

45 

& 

55 

46 

(a 

54 

1  00 

©I! 

r  50 

00 

Vt  ! 

j  50 

00 

@  I 

)  00 

00 

@21 

1  on 

00 

@15  00 

00 

@14  50 

00 

@  8  00 

00 

@15  00 

Chickens  are  in  surplus : 

ottaei 

•  sti  ick 

selling  fairly  well.  Prices  reported  are: 

Fowls,  25  to  31  e;  chickens, 

23  to  25c; 

roosters,  IS  to  19c;  ducks, 

30  t 

n  42c; 

geese,  24  to  25c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.  35 

45 

Chickens  choice  lb . . 

44 

<<S  46 

Fair  to  Good . . 

.  34 

@  40 

Broilers,  lb . 

.  42 

@  46 

Fowls . 

.  34 

Vt  39 

Boosters  . 

.  22 

@  28 

Ducks  . . . . 

,  37 

@  3s 

Bquabs,  doz. 


mi  @  9  5U 


RICANS. 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 10  5u  vtll  .Ml 

Pea  .  7  00  vi  8  00 

Medium  ..  .  7  00  @  Soil 

Red  Kidney . Ill  SO  @13  75 

White  Kidney, . 12  25  @12  56 

Yellow  Eye .  7  00  ffl  7  25 

Lima.  California . ..14  00  @14  50 

FRUITS. 

Apples  selling  well.  Western  box  stock 
in  large  supply  and  a  trifle  lower.  Grapes 
higher.  Cranberries  going  slowly,  because 
of  sugar  shortage.  Cranberries  may  be 
used  with  much  less  sugar  if  stewed  with 
a  large  amount  of  juice.  They  may  not 
be  quite  so  good  in  this  way,  but  are 
Usable  and  do  not  have  the  sharp  acid 
of  the  thick  sauce  with  insufficient  sugar. 

Apples.  Wealthy,  bbl .  1  00  t a  8  60 

Fall  Pippins .  5  00  0  6  5ii 

Twenty  Ounce .  4  no  @  6  50 

York  Imperial .  :i  00  @  6  50 

Wolf  River .  5  oo  @  6  oo 

Greening . 4  “0  @  9  00 

King .  1  00  @  6  50 

McIntosh .  I  .50  @10  00 

.lonuthan .  4  IN)  @7  50 

Windfalls .  1  00  @2  00 

Pears,  Sockel.  bbl. 

Sheldon,  bill... 

Kletfer.  bbl  .... 

Oranges^  box  . 

Lemons,  box 


6  00  (a  10  00 

7  00  @10  00 
:i  oo  v s  6  50 
7  00  @  9  50 
6  50  @  10  50 

04  H  50 
@  8  50 


Grape  Fruit .  4  50 

Pineapples.  36s  to  30s .  6  00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  6  00  @  8  50 

Grapes,  8-bkt,  crate .  100  @  Loll 

VEGET  ARLES. 

Potatoes  rather  dull.  Onions  running 
poor.  Sweet  corn  about  gone.  Cabbage 
and  cauliflower  iu  good  demand. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  180  lbs .  4  50  '«•  5  011 

.lersey,  166  lbs .  2  50  >si  3  50 

Maine,  180  lbs . 3  50  @4  25 

State,  180  lbs  .  3  50  @  4  011 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  .  75  vi  l  50 

Ueets,  bbl  . .  ...  2  00  @  2  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  150  @  2  00 

Cabbage— bbl . . .  150  @2  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  100  @2  50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  2  00  @  4  00 

String  Beans  bu  .  1  1*0  @  3  25 

Squash,  bbl .  1  00  @2  00 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  2  50  @  3  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  I  00  w  2  25 

Okm.  bu .  1  50  @  2  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  00  @  4  50 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  1  50  @2  60 

bu-bkt .  2  00  @  2  50 


Radishes,  100  bunches .  50  @  1  50 

Sweet  Corn,  100  ears .  .  1  00  @  2  50 

Horseradish.  100  lbs .  4  00  @1000 

Peppers,  bbl .  2  00  &  3  50 

Uomaine,  bu .  75  @150 

Mushrooms,  lb . . . .'.  50  @150 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  34  00  @35  00 

No.  2 . 3100  ©33  00 

No.  3  . 27  00 

Shipping . 25  00 


Clover. mixed.. 

Straw,  Bye . 


.26  00 


©29  00 
©27  00 
32  00 


.14  00  @15  00 


grain. 


Mdieat,  No.  2.  red.  Government  price, 
$2.37%  ;  corn,  No.JJ,  yellow,  $1.52 ;  oats, 
No.  2,  white,  S2o ;  rye  $1.30;  barlev, 
$1.52,  v 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population : 

Rutter — Best  prints  . 77  to 

Tub,  good  tii  choice . 74  to 


Cheese . 

F.ytrs — k’niiev  do*/ 

Good  to  choice . 

. .  .75  to  < 

Storage  . 

.  .  .4>9  Co  1 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.  .  3  to  ti  i 

Apples,  doz . 

.  .  .39  to  ; 

Popcorn  on  ear.  lb . 

. . .12  to 

Chestnuts,  lb . 

. . .30  to 

Cranberries,  qt . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Bacon  . 

. . .35  to  . 

Sausage  . 

78c 

76c 

45c 


85c 

lioc 

4c 

f>< 

15c 

10c 

15c 


Philadelphia  Markets 

RUTTER. 

Fancy  stock  scarce  and  market  very 
strong.  Best^ prints.  7K  to  79c;  tub  cream¬ 
ery,  fancy,  73  to  74c;  good  to  choice,  65 
tu  70c;  packing  stock,  46  to  50c. 

EGGS. 

Bulk  of  supplies  are  averaging  medium 
grade  or  lower.  Best  nearby.  72  to  73c; 
gathered,  choice,  G3  to  64c;  lower  grades. 
54  to  60c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Demand  good  for  choice  fowls  and 
chickens.  Fowls.  28  to  34c;  chickens,  25 
to  32c ;  ducks,  27  to  32c;  pigeons,  pair, 
28  to  40c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Receipts  moderate.  Fowls,  best,  38  to 
39c;  common  to  good,  28  to  34c;  roosters, 
2*3  to  24c;  broilers,  36  to  48c;  common  to 
gimd,  30  to  35c;  squabs,  doz.,  $4  to  $9.25. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bu.  bkt..  $1  to  $2.25 ;  bbl.,  $2.50 
tu  89 ;  pears.  Seukel.  bu..  82.50  to  $4; 
Kieffer.  75c  tu  $1.50;  grapes.  3-lb.  bkt.,  25 
to  2<>c  :  cranberries,  bbl..  86.28  to  $7. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  %-bu.  bkt.,  85c  to  $1.15;  100 
lbs..  $2.59  to  82.85  ;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl., 
$2.25  to  $3.25 ;  cabbage,  ton.  $20  to  835; 
onions,  100-lb.  bag,  82.25  to  84. 

Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

1*KIUE8  TEND  UPWARD  UNDER  DECREASING 
SUPPLIES  OF  LEADING  LINKS. 

The  turning  point  seems  tu  have  boon 
passed.  Carlot  shipments  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  exceeded  3,000  cars  per  day 
the  middle  of  October,  but  since  then 
have  been  declining  slightly.  With  much 
lighter  supplies  in  sight  and  freezing 
weather  soon  to  prevail,  the  markets  have 
strengthened  considerably  on  nearly  all 
lines  of  produce,  especially  in  Chicago  and 
the  Middle  West.  New  York  market  has 
been  weak  under  strike  conditions  and  in 
general  the  Eastern  markets  are  not  so 
strong  as  Western  markets,  which  are 
less  affected  by  seaboard  transportation 
conditions,  and  are  reduced  in  supplies 
on  account  of  short  crops  in  drought- 
stricken  sections  of  the  West. 

GENERAL  APPLE  POSITION  IMPROVING. 

English  apple  markets  are  still  in  had 
condition  and  flooded  with  cheap  home¬ 
grown  cooking  stock,  which  sells  about 
as  low  as  such  fruit  sells  in  this  country 
— from  81  to  $2  per  bushel,  American 
money.  American  and  Canadian  apples, 
unless  of  best  grades,  do  not  net  shippers 
as  much  as  they  would  bring  in  most 
borne  markets.  The  recent  top  price  for 
No.  1  Kings  in  Liverpool  was  $14.27  per 
barrel,  which  would  net  89  this  side  for 
same.  Ordinary  stock  sold  to  net  ship¬ 
pers  only  $1.25  to  $4  per  barrel.  Amer¬ 
ican  markets,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
holding  up  well,  although  somewhat  af¬ 
fected  so  far  as  Cooking  grades  are  con¬ 
cerned  on  account  of  the  shortage  >r 
sugar.  Best  New  York  State  Baldwins 
exceeded  $8  per  barrel  in  Chicago,  and 
averaged  about  $7  in  various  large 
Eastern  cities.  Southern  Yorks  sold  about 
50  cents  below  New  York  Baldwins,  and 
Ben  Davis  about  $1  below  Yorks.  Eastern 
stock  includes  much  sooty  and  poorly  fin¬ 
ished  fruit,  causing  rather  weak  price 
ranges.  New  England  has  a  relatively 
large  erop.  which  is  selling  better  than 
elsewhere,  with  No.  1  Kings  and  Green¬ 
ings  at  85  to  86  per  barrel,  and  cider 
stock  7. ic  to  81  per  100  llxs.,  compared 
with  $1.35  tu  $1.50  in  Eastern  New  York. 
Virginia  and  the  West.  Northwestern 
markets  are  doing  well  this  year  with  a 
crop  of  good  color,  quality  and  condition 
ami  very  heavy  yield.  They  are  getting 
as  high  as  $2  75  per  standard  40-lb.  box 
in  producing  sections  for  the  best  varieties 
like  Winesajis.  There  is  a  heavy  demand 
everywhere  for  cider  stock  aud  canning 
fruit  at  unusually  high  prices,  especially 
so  for  cider  fruit. 


POTATO  MARKETS  TENDING  UPWARD. 

•  The  reduced  yield  in  most  sections, 
especially  the  West,  is  beginning  to  take 
effect  on  the  markets,  and  the  usual  re¬ 
covery  that  takes  place  after  the  Maine 
digging  season  is  in  evidence.  Potatoes 
have  advanced  10  to  59  cents  per  1<)0  lbs. 
from  the  low  point  of  ( >ot.ober.  The  tone 
seems  strong  in  all  shipping  sections,  but 
much  stronger  West  than  East;  in  fact, 
prices  are  higher  in  some  Western  ship¬ 
ping  sections  than  iu  Maine.  This  State 
has  nmre  than  an  average  yield  and  less 
rot  than  in  Southern  New  England.  Ship¬ 
pers  in  Northern  Maine  are  receiving 
about  $2  per  cwt.,  as  Compared  with  $2 
to  $2.25  iu  Western  New  York,  and  $2 
to  $2.20  in  shipping  sections  of  Colorado. 
The  uniformity  of  price  ranges  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  should  be 
noted.  It  is  practically  owing  to  the 
short.  Western  crop  and  apparently  to  the 
quick  market  news  service  which  the 
Government  has  provided  shippers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  so  that  changes  in 
values  in  one  section  are  known  promptly 
everywhere  else.  Potatoes  are  being 
shipped  at  the  rate  of  1.999  cars  per  day. 
but  will  probably  decrease  about  one-half 
with  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  re¬ 
quiring  protected  and  heated  cars.-  Prices 
in  Western  cities  for  standard  grades  of 
white  stock  range  from  $2.30  to  $3.25 
per  10O  lbs.,  while  Eastern  markets  range 
lower  than  Western,  at  $2  to  $2.59  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  with  a  few  of  the 
large  markets  above  $2.75  for  strictly 
wholesale  lots. 

Eastern  cabbage  markets  are  the  weak¬ 
est  feature  of  the  situation  lately,  but 
declines  are  not.  great,  amounting  to  only 
82  or  $3  per  ton  in  shipping  sections. 
Domestic  cabbage  sells  for  $20  to  $40  per 
ton  bulk  iu  large  Eastern  cities.  Western 
cabbage  nets  growers  about  $25  per  ton 
and  reaches  $25  to  $40  in  leading  city 
markets. 

Onion  markets  are  dull,  but  prices  tend 
upward  right  along.  Quotations  in  Chi¬ 
cago  jumped  nearly  50  omits  the  last  week  j 
in  October,  reaching  top  figure  of  $4  per 
cwt.,  and  most  of  the  large  markets 
ranged  $3.50  to  $4  for  good-sized  yellow 
stock.  Massachusetts  has  a  fine  crop  in 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley  this  year, 
and  has  been  shipping  more  than  any 
other  State,  except  California,  and  is  fol- 
lowed  by  Ohio'  and  New  York  State. 
Southern  farmers  have  been  banking  on 
their  sweet  potato  crop,  which  is  large 
and  fine  this  season.  An  Alabama  grower 
asks  why  he  can  got  only  one  cent  per 
pound  when  Northern  consumers  are  pay¬ 
ing  5  to  10  cents.  This  is  the  same  old 
problem  in  a  general  way.  but  there  is 
some  misunderstanding  in  this  case,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Alabama  sweet  potatoes 
are  of  the  moist  yam-like  variety,  which 
does  not  si'll  in  most  Northern  markets 
in  competition  with  the  firm,  dry,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  New  Jersey  sweet  potatoes. 
Consumers  who  wish  to  buy  as  many  as 
a  bushel  at  a  time  can  get  the  Alabama 
potatoes  at  about  three  cents  per  pound 
in  most  markets  where  they  are  sold. 
Southern  potato  growers  are  planning  to 
put  the  surplus  into  special  storage  houses 
this  season  and  are  carrying  on  quite  an 
advertising  campaign  under  the  slogan  of 
“Sugar  Spuds.”  The  great  drawback  to 
the  sweet  potato  crop  is  its  poor  keeping 
quality  compared  with  white  Northern 
potatoes,  thus  causing  loss  and  shrinkage 
in  warm  weather  and  preventing  con¬ 
sumers  from  buying  a  Winter’s  supply  at 
a  time,  as  many  of  them  do  with  the 
white  stock.  g.  b.  f. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Iowa  Buttermakers’  Association.  Du¬ 
buque,  la..  Nov.  5-6.  A.  W.  Rudnick, 
secretary.  Ames,  la. 

New  Eugland  Fruit  Show,  with  Rhode 
Island  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Elks 
Auditorium,  Providence,  R.  I..  Nov.  10-13. 

National  Grange.  annual  meeting. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  Nov.  12. 

Pereheron  {Society  of  America,  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders.  Congress  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Dee.  1. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix, 
Ariz..  Dec.  3-8. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting.  Atlantic  City,  Dec.  1-3. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Poauoke,  Dec.  2-4. 

Virginia  State  Corn  Growers,  annual 
convention  and  exhibit,  Roanoke.  Va., 
Dec.  2-4. 

National  banners*  Exposition  and  Ohio 
Apple  Show,  Terminal  Auditorium, 
Toledo.  O..  Dec.  4-12. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Chestertown,  Md., 
Jan.  6-8.  1920.  1 

Ohio  State  Grange,  annual  meeting, 
Columbus,  Dec.  9-12. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  annual 
meeting.  Pittsburg,  Dec.  9-12. 

Michigan  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Saginaw.  Dec.  9-12. 

New  York  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Rochester,  Feb.  9-12,  1929. 

Ohio  Apple  Show.  State  University, 
Columbus,  Dec.  11-13. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association,  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Jan.  6-9,  1920. 
B.  P.  Greene,  secretary. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  29 — Ayrshire's.  Allegany  County 
Ayrshire  Club.  Hornell.  N.  Y. 

Nov.  1- — Baltimore  County  Gureusey 
Breeders’  Association  sale.  Pavilion, 
Timonium,  Md. 

Nov.  6 — Berkshire  Swine.  Berkshire 
County  Berkshire  Club,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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ffjRevillon  Freres 

WE  WANT  ALL  THE 
RAW  FI  RS  YOU  CAN  TRAP 
We  will  pay  you  well  for  them 
remitting  all  express  or  parcel 
post  charges.  Being  the  oldest 
and  largest  fur  house  in  the 
world  w  e  can  give  the  best  prices 
and  send  check  immediately. 

Send  us  your  name  for 
our  price  list  -token  issued 


rinil  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poaltrymen,  Stockn.ro. 
rDnlil  etc.  It's  businesslike.  You  need  it.  Fine  lot  of  samples 
■  KI1I1I  suitable  for  any  business,  with  full  information  sent. 

anywhere  ^postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain,  Vt. 


RABBITS 


I 

Rufus  Red  Belgian  Hares  xSZdffipfIStit 

Does,  bred,  *3.50  each  ;  (8.50  for  trio.  Also  older  stock. 
Write  for  prices.  6IE8SE  STOCK  FARM,  Amltyvlll.,  I..  I..  1A  . 


POULTRY 


poll  raie-BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS.  ^ 

I  i  nch.  Heavy  laying  strain.  R.  H.  MONTGOMERY,  Warrentiin. 


Breeding  Cockerels  aXr“lyMau^Vio 

each.  KENKETT  HOCKKIDQE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

?flfl  Yparlino  Hone  White  Lestborns  through  molting 
ICdllUIgneilb  Also  200  Pekin  and  Rouen  ducks’ 

ROYAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rergey,  Pa’ 

FOR  F  SINGLE  Comb  Black  Minorca*. 

l  on  dttLLi  Northrup.or  Pape  strain.  March 
collets  aud  cockerels.  $5;  April  hatched  $4:  yearling 
hens  and  cocks. $3  and  >5. 

Table  Egg  Farm,  Lookout,  Fa. 

Light  Brahmas  Exclusively  “**}/•£• 

S3-5U  Each.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  Norfolk.  Conn. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  mSf&a^ou  hr£< 

ers  for  sale.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  j' 

Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels  hi"o“  'Vim 

records  up  to  296-Kggs,  $3  to  *10  Each.  Pullets.  M  to  *111 
Each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  O.P.  Htdgactck,  F  outline.  Vi. 

S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Yearlings  it 

White  Collies.  El  Briton  Farm,  Darlington,  Maryland 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

pedigreed  stock.  SB  Each.  M.  J.  QUACKEMBUSH,  lull*,,  n.  j. 

HIGH-  QUALITY  Brown  African  Geese. 

Prices  Low.  Selling  Out. 

•  USlE  HALL  ....  CATO,  N.  V 
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May  Hatched  Mammoth  Bronzs  Turks  of  Gold  Bank 
cross.  Toms,  $8;  Hens,  15.  M.  E.  HYDE.  Mirth  Hera.Vermorrt 


FnrSalA—  Pitre>r\nts  PeI?ian  Carneaux.  50  ..r  200 
lUr  0910  llgCOTlS  birds  now  ready  fordelivert. 
Km  Turk  Poultry  and  Squab  Farm,  Catskiii  n.  v. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sate  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  3 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  1,  lOt.9 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  tVORK 
l’ha  Pennsylvania  State  College  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture' 
Delaware  County  Farm  Bureau,  Media,  Pac>' 

D.  v,r.  Atkinson,  County  Agent. 

Dear  Sir: 

George  K._  Higbie  Company.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  solicit  orders, 
for  ."Hustler"  seed  potatoes  and  ." Imperial'  Cluster"  oats  at  fancy 
prices.'  Farmers,  who  met  the  .agent  when  he  recently  canvassed  in  the' 
vicinity  of  Village  Green,  have  asked  for  an  account-  of  the  company's; 
activities,  and  it  is  in  response  to  that  request  that  I  am  writing 
this  letter. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  agent  claim.s  that  the  potatoes  are 
grown  by  the  company  under  careful  supervision;  that  they  are  "proof 
against  blight",  and  (in  ohe  instance)  that  they  will  produce  at 
least  2C0  bushels  per  acre.  Farmers,  who  have  ordered,  state  that 
they  have  received  no  copy  of  the  order  blank  which  they  signed,  and 
therefore,  do  not  know  the  character  of  it. 

The  company  has  previously  sold  potatoes  near  Concordvillefc 
new  Newtown  Square,  and  in  Bucks  County.  Mr.  H.P.  Faucett,  states 
that  "they  blighted  worse  than  any  other  potatoes  he  ever  planted". 

The  agent  states  that  the  potatoes  need  not  be  accepted  if  _ 
found  to  be  unsatisfactory  when  delivered.  Farmers,  at  Newtown  Sonare 
and  in  Bucks  County  found  them  to  be  of  inferior  quality  and  canceled 
their  orders.  The  company  promptly  threatened  suit.  In  Bucks  County 
about  fifty  farmers  engaged  a  lawyer  to  fight  their  case  if  necessary 
and  it  has  never  been  brought  to  trial. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  waging  an  open  fight  against  the 
company.  Director  J.  G*  Sanders,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  states  that  the  potatoes  are  misrepresented. 

Other  persons  brand  the  company  as  "unreliable". 


The  above  is  a  fac-simile  reproduction 
of  a  letter  sent  out  by  the  Delaware  Co., 
l’a..  Farm  Bureau  agent  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers  in  that  county.  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  has  for  many  years  advised  its 
readers  of  the  fictitious  nature  of  the 
claims  made  by  Higbie  Company,  as  well 
as  other  Rochester  seed  houses  selling 
seeds  in  the  same  manner.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letter,  just  received  from  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  subscriber,  is  further  confirmation 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  agent's  report.  We 
also  approve  the  suggestion  made  in  this 
letter  that  the  Department  of  Ariculture 
of  the  various  States  should  find  some 
way  of  preventing  this  class  of  seedsmen 
from  misrepresentation  as  contained  in 
these  reports : 

On  page  1526  I  notice  you  state  that 
the  'George  K.  Higbie  representative  is 
making  his  rounds  again  in  Broome  Co., 
N.  Y.  There  is  also  another.  Chas.  W. 
Wolf,  making  his  rounds  through  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  He  is  a  crip¬ 
ple  also,  with  a  deformed  hand,  but  not  a 
thing  wrong  with  his  tongue.  He  got  me 
for  $20.75  for  some  of  their  fake  seed  po¬ 
tatoes.  three  bushels,  and  10  lbs.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  this  10  lbs.  of  potatoes,  that  was 
all.  he  said,  they  could  give  one  customer, 
as  they  were  something  new  and  a  won¬ 
derful  producer.  Spudwell,  he  called 
them ;  they  were  nothing  but  the  Irish 
Cobbler.  I  paid  for  them  $1.75;  one  bush¬ 
el  of  the  Hustler,  $6.  one  bushel  of  Early 
Record.  $7 ;  a  record.  I  should  say.  to 
steal,  as  bad  as  a  chicken  thief's ;  30  lbs. 
of  the  Comet,  $3  ;  30  lbs.  of  Roxbury,  $3. 
so  you  see  he  got  me  good  and  strong,  for 
a  rube,  as  they  call  us.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  there  were  laws  -  passed  - 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  sort  of  flim-flam 
game.  I  think  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  should  make  these  people  .prove 
the  seed  they  sell  is  what  it  is  represent¬ 
ed  to  be.  I  could  hardly  go  to  a  grocery 
store  and  buy  storage  eggs  and  sell  them 
to  my  customers  ns  strictly  fresh,  from  my 
own  hens,  when  they  are  not.  so  therefore 
J.  think  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  take  such  people  as  these  to  task 
and  make  them  prove  their  assertions  as 
to  the  wonderful  producing  qualities  of 
the  seeds  they  sell.  I  had  not  been  getting 
The  R.  N.-Y.  before  getting  stung  with 
this  George  K.  Higbie  Company  f  if  I 
had  I  probably  would  not  have  been  de¬ 
ceived.  Still,  these  cripples  probably 
reach  some  farmers  who  do  not  know  the 
good  your  paper  is  doing,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  this  matter  pushed  further. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  F.  B. 

I  have  a  small  motor  boat.  The  engine 
was  giving  me  trouble,  and  looking  over 
the  advertisements  in  Motor  Boating 
Magazine  I  selected  a  three-cylinder,  six 
horsepower  engine  of  Dunn  Motor  Co.. 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y'.  I  wrote  for  their 
catalog,  asking  if  they  had  a  six  horse¬ 
power.  three-cylinder  motor  in  stock,  as 
I  was  in  a  hurry  to  make  a  change.  They 
sent  their  catalog,  which  states  plainly 
“We  build  in  large  quantities  and  can 
make  prompt  shipment,”  and  a  personal 
letter  from  W.  E.  Dunn  that  they  have 
none  in  stock,  but  are  completing  some 
ready  for  tests,  and  will  have  one  in  the 
next  day  or  two,  asking  me  to  order  at 
once.  Taking  his  word,  I  ordered  one, 
and  sent  a  money  order  for  same.  $00. 
asking  them  to  ship  at  once.  I  received 
a  letter  that  they  got  the  money,  and  this 
inserted  in  it :  “This  order  is  accepted 
hv  us  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
it  cannot  he  cancelled.”  It  is  over  a 
month  since  I  wrote  to  them,  hut  received 
no  answer.  I  have  lost  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  I  paid  them  for  the 
engine,  as  I  had  a  job  in  Newport  News, 
and  had  to  give  it  up,  for  I  took  the  en¬ 


gine  out  and  cannot  use  the  boat.  I 
wrote  to  the  Motor  Boating  Magazine 
asking  for  their  aid.  hut  I  have  more 
faith  in  the  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  so  I  am 
asking  your  advice.  h.  b. 

Virginia. 

The  above  letter  was  written  in  July,  j 
and  the  subscriber  hasn’t  received  the ' 
engine  yet,  nor  can  he  get  any  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  the  Dunn  Motor  Works.  These 
are  unusual  times,  but  there  is  no  justifi¬ 
cation  for  this  concern  accepting  the  or¬ 
der  in  this  way  and  holding  the  customer 
up  all  Summer,  which  meant  laying  his 
boat  up  the  entire  season.  We  have  had 
previous  complaints  from  customers  of 
this  concern,  and  we  hope  other  sub¬ 
scribers  will  beware  of  meeting  with  a 
similar  experience  to  that  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginian. 

I  am  writing  for  my  son,  Warren  Fish, 
who  sent  an  order  for  goods  to  the 
Electro  Importing  Co.,  223  Fulton  Street, 
last  February,  for  $11.  They  wrote  they 
were  out  of  the  goods,  but  would  send  them 
later.  Two  or  three  months  after  that 
they  sent _a  portion  of  the  order,  reducing 
it  to  $8.55.  and  my  son  and  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  and  written  to  refund  the  money,  as 
it  has  gone  so  long  he  does  not  care  for 
the  goods,  and  they  will  pay  no  attention. 
\\  ill  you  use  your  influence  in  getting 
the  money,  which,  as  it  stands,  is  $8.55? 

Connecticut.  mrs.  a.  f. 

The  above  confirms  previous  reports 
as  to  the  methods  of  Electric  Importing 
Co..  233  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 
Indifference  to  customers’  rights  some¬ 
times  cause  as  much  annoyance  and  loss 
as  downright  dishonesty.  Those  who  want 
to  keep  out  of  trouble  will  avoid  houses 
which  do  not  give  their  customers  rea¬ 
sonable  consideration. 

I  am  sending  you  a  hill  of  trees  bought 
from  W  .  II.  Davis  &  Son  of  Smithville 
Tenn.  I  bought  two  orchards,  as  vou  see! 
$.>0.  They  guarantee  satisfaction  and 
were  to  prune,  etc.,  for  three  years,  but 
they  only  sent  a  man  one  year  after  plant¬ 
ing  and  since  then  I  can  get  no  reply 
to  letters  written  them.  I  know  they  are 
still  in  business,  as  I  wrote  to  tin?  ‘post¬ 
master  there.  They  would  not  replace 
trees  that  died  either.  I  am  not  satisfied 
and  I  wish  you  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
them,  and  if  you  cannot  nake  them  come 
r  cross  and  do  the  right  thing,  expose 
them.  _  x.  b.  ir. 

\ irginia. 

M  e  have  yet  to  find  a  nursery  house 
selling  an  order  of  trees  on  the  above  1 
conditions  that  ever  lived  up  to  the  terms 
of  sale.  T\  .  11.  Davis  &  Son  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  financial  rating,  and  yet  the  firm  ! 
repudiates  the  conditions  of  the  contract ! 
and  ignores  our  letters  asking  them  to 
live  up  to  their  agreement.  Enough  said! 

All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Photographer  (to  grouchy  customer)  : 
“There,  sir,  I  congratulate  myself  on  a 
success !  I've  caught  you  at  your  best — 
with  that  pleasant  expression.  But — T 
must  tell  you  now,  you’ve  been  sitting  ou 
your  hat.” — Melbourne  Leader. 


KEEP  the  home  “warm  a3  toast”  all  winter  long!  That's 
the  healthiest,  happiest  way — that’s  the  Homer  Pipeless 
Furnace  way. 

With  a  Homer  Furnace  the  children  will  be  less  subject  to 
those  colds  which  come  from  uneven  heat  and  poor  ventilation. 

The  Homer  uses  less  fuel  and  gives  more  heat  than  stoves  or 
old  fashioned  pipe  furnaces;  it’s  more  easily  cared  for,  too. 

It  can  be  installed  in  one  day  without  tearing  up  your 
house  and  at  a  cost  so  low  you’ll  wonder  how  we  can  make  a 
furnace  of  the  quality  and  utility  of  the  Homer  for  so  little. 


Thermo-Seal  Inner  Lining 

Thermo-Seal  Inner  Liping  sepa¬ 
rates  the  incoming  cold  air  from  the 
rising  hot  air  and  insures  perfect  cir¬ 
culation.  This  exclusive  feature  sets 
the  Homer  Furnace  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  other  makes. 

35,000  enthusiastic  users  testify 
to  the  Homer  Furnace’s  unequalled 
heating  qualities. 


Send  for  Facts,  Now 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  how  much 
less  coal  the  Homer  uses,  how  it  bums 
any  kind  of  fuel,  including  wood  and 
cobs,  about  its  quality  construction 
of  Strokel  rust-resisting  iron,  about 
its  five  year  guarantee  (grates  ex¬ 
cepted).  Just  write  your  name  and 
address  on  a  $lip  of  paper  and  mail 
— we  will  supply  full  information 
without  obligating  you  in  any  way. 

HOMER  FURNACE  COMPANY,* HOMER,*  MICH. 

ADDRESS  DEPT.  B-ll 


“I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  such  a  nice 
warm  house  until  I  put  in  the  Homer  Furnace. 

I  heat  my  house  all  over  andhave  May  weath¬ 
er  all  winter,  for  my  flowers  are  beautiful.  My 
flowers  do  as  well  in  the  winter  as  in  summer 
in  the  parlor.  I  have  a  fern  thatcovera  the  big 
window  shown  in  the  picture.  Its  been  growing 
larger  every  winter  since  I  have  the  Homer 

Furnace.”  Mrs.  L.  M.  Rieger, 

506  Read  St.,  Evansville,  Ind. 


COOK  YOURFEEDand  ADD 
to  Its  value  — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Madeof 
♦he  best  cast  iron,  surface  very 
smooth,  extra  thick  bottom,  sim¬ 
ple,  quickly  understood,  convenient, 
nodippingout,  emptied  iuone  minute. 
Water  jacket  prevents  burning. 
Keeps  live  stock  In  thrifty  condition. 


I  We  make  S3  .ix.aand  kinds 

|  of  .look  food  cooker*. 
Laundry  Stov.s,  Wst.r  and 


Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves.  Wst.r  and  Steam 
Jaoket  Kettles,  Hag  Seel  dare.  Caldrons,  ete. 
«*"  Write  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  free  catalogue  J. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  A  CO.,  Box  15,  Batavia,  III. 


-  A,  low  as 

$10 

For  IlcrtilrrA 
Zook  Portable 
Wood  Saw 
Frame 


is  easy  to  operate.  Oar 
No.  I  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  be  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  l  year. 
Money  rofunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog. 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 


Portable  C  A11T 
Wood  DtVll 


*  Hoists  A»<0C 


MORE 
WORK- a 

Less  Lost  Time 

Watch  out  for  sore  shoulders  and  at  once  apply 
North  Star  Wool  Fat.  This  natural  skin  food 
quickly  penetrates  the  flesh,  carrying  nourishment 
which  rebuilds  the  tissues  and  prevents  unsightly 
scars.  Keeps  your  horses  busy  when  most  needed. 

NORTH  STAR 

Antiseptic  Compound 

WOOL  FAT 

is  also  a  specific  for  all  foot  troubles,  such  as  Hard  and  Contracted  Feet, 
Thrush,  Quarter  Crack,  Grease  Heel,  Scratches  and  Corns. 

Always  keep  a  box  in  the  cow  stable,  too.  Use  it  for  Sore  Teats,  Caked 
Udder,  Cuts,  Bruises,  etc.  It  nourishes  and  protects  injured  tissues. 

rper  TRRAI  nccco  hot  us  send  you  a  liberal  sample  of  North  Star  Wool  Fat 
*  OEE  I  HlHL  UrrCIl  free.  Write  for  it  today.  Ask  also  about  Gorm-X,  the 

powerful,  non-poisonous  disinfectant.  You  need  both  in  your  dairy. 

NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 

BOX  C  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


0 


The  Helpful  Dishwasher 

Ob  page  1310  Mrs.  W.  K.  asks  for  ex¬ 
perience  with  dishwashers.  I  have  used  one 
for  three  years,  and  find  it  as  thorough 
and  practical  as  anything  mechanical  can 
be,  washing  the  dishes  of  a  family  of 
as  easily  and  as  from  one  of  two. 
always  heat,  to  boiling,  two  kettles 
holding  between  seven 
Dishes  are  placed  in  rack, 
which  is  stationary,  only  the  water  being 
agitated  three  times  faster  than  the  lever 
is  moved,  and  when  this  is  upd¬ 
one  who  uses  a  quick,  rapid 
dishes  are  done  in  five  minutes, 
good  suds  of  first  water,  being 


water,  each 
eight  quarts. 


10 

I 

of 

and 


WANTED — Single  men  as  attendants  in  a  Stale 
institution  for  (lie  feeble-minded;  salary  *00 
per  month  and  maintenance;  state  age  when  ap¬ 
plying.  Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch- 
wurtli  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y.  _ 


EXPERT  DAIRYMAN  desires  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  thoroughly  experienced  in  modern 
methods;  only  first-class  place  considered. 
VERTISER  15050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AD- 


SlNUl  E  man;  general  all  around  accomodater, 
in  case  absence  dairyman  operate  steam  boiler 
power  separator,  d'airyroom  work;  able  to  cook 
in  boarding  house  case  absence  of  eooks;  good 
milker,  caretaker  of  stock;  state  age.  wages  de¬ 
sired.  references.  ADVERTISER  0033.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


a 


not  to  make 


strong 

Pv 


sited  by 
motion, 
I  make 
careful 
as  suds 
water ; 
rapidly, 
the  sec- 
minutes 

draw  this  water,  leaving  dishes 
the  machine.  I  wipe  only  the 
glasses  and 
to  place  the 
There  may 


WOULD  like  to 


irrespond'  with  wideawake. 


capable  and  trustworthy  farm  manager  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  with  fruit  growing 
and  dairying,  as  well  as  general  farming  as 
practiced  in  Eastern  Tork  State.  JOHN  SMITH, 
Box  232.  Athens,  N.  Y.  


SHEPHERD,  young  man,  21;  over  2%  years  ex¬ 
perience.  would  like  to  get  on  good  sheep  farm; 
state  particulars;  can  furnish  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  GUY  MANNERS,  517  West  loith  St., 
New  York  City. 


SITUATION  wanted  as  shepherd;  25  years’ 
ougli  experience;  to  have  full  charge  of 
of  sheep;  good  references.  AD\  ERT1SER 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


tlior- 

ttock 

6047, 


with  soap, 

formed  prevent  free  rotation  of 
operate  lever  about  two  minutes, 
draw  off  water,  turn  over  dishes 
ond  kettle  of  water,  operate  two 
more  and 
to  dry  in 


fectly 

times 


silver.  One  soon  learns  how 
dishes  to  the  best  advantage, 
occasionally  be  one  not  per- 
elean,  but  hand  labor  has  somc- 
the  same  fault. 

MRS.  W.  E.  HOLCOMB. 


W  ANTED — At  once,  young  man.  IS  to  21,  to 
work  on  up-to-date  poultry  farm:  good  oppor¬ 
tune  tv  for  young  man  of  good  habits,  pep  and 
ambition;  some  experience  preferred;  good  home 
and  wages;  state  qualifications  and  references. 
J  B.  CASTERLINE.  Orchard  Park 


N.  Y. 


G  ARDENER-FAEMER  wanted  on  7-acre  place 
near  New  York;  has  care  of  garden,  chickens 
and  two  cows;  extra  man  employed .  April  to 
November;  owner  supplies  5-room  cottage,  eggs, 
milk,  vegetables  and  coal;  stab*  experience 
ly.  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELPER  for  bachelor  or  lone  man.  city  or  coun¬ 
try;  best  reference;  also  act  as  valet  and  com¬ 
panion;  congenial,  confidential.  ADAER1ISLK 
(1040,  care 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


ful- 

6048. 


WANTED — Woman  for  housework:  two  aifults 
and  two  children:  splendid  home  with  all  im¬ 
provements;  $40  per  month:  no  objection  to  one 
child  MRS.  I.  B.  LI  I’M  AN.  Franklin  Farms, 
Mendham.  N.  .1.:  Tel..  24  Mendliam. 


Gores  on  Pigs 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  pigs  that 
have  a  sort  of  itch?  It  comes  iu  the  form 
of  small  pimples,  and  these  fill  up  with 
pus  and  then  break  open  and  bleed  and 
form  a  scab.  One  of  my  pigs  had  this  on 
his  ears.  I  used  borax  in  powdered  form 
and  sores  all  went  away,  but  now  are 
returning.  D-  c*  W- 

New  York. 

Wet  and  filth  are  common  causes  of 
sueh  a  condition,  and  in  that  c-ase  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  termed  “pitch  mange.”  S unscald 
tends  to  start  such  a  trouble,  and  then  the 
places  become  infected  with  filth 
We  cannot  say  for  sure  that  this 
with  your  pigs,  as  some  other 
have  somewhat  similar 
symptoms ;  but  no  matter  what  may  be 
tin-  exact  cause,  it  would  be  well  to  dip 
th,,  pigs  in  a  1-100  solution  of  coal  tar  dip 
t,»  which  add  enough  crude  oil  to  coat  the 
surface.  Scrub  the  affected  skin  with  a 
brush  when  the. pigs  are  in  the  tub.  Ke- 
P -at.  the  treatment  as  required,  and  keep 
the  pigs  out  of  wet  and  filth. 

Situation  Wanted  Superintendent 

on  Gentleman's  Estate;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  branches  ami  capable  of  taking  lull  char.e. 

ADVERTISER,  5970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


SHEER  HERDER  want  'd,  understanding  West¬ 
ern  free  range  methods  to  be  operated  in  East¬ 
ern  rural  distriet  with  feeder  sheep  and  a  few 
hreede-s  Apply  ADVERTISER  6051,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  poultry  work  on  com¬ 
mercial.  modern  plant,  accommodating  3.000 
layers:  give  experience,  age  and  references 
letter.  HILLTOP  FARM,  Suflleld,  Conn. 


FARMER  with  practical  experience,  capable, 
long  experience  with  registered  stock,  A.ll.O. 
work:  married;  age,  38;  have  two  children;  will 
go  anywhere  for  a  good  position;  references 'from 
last  employer.  Address  0  WASHINGTON 
PLACE,  Mount  Vernon,  N,  Y.  _ 

GARDENER  and  superintendent:  large  experi¬ 
ence  in  landscaping,  road  build'ing.  lawns, 
walks  tennis  court,  laying  out  and  setting  out 
trees,  shrubs,  hardy  borders,  etc.:  absolutely 
competent  in  horticulture,  agriculture  and  all 
branches  of  private  estate  work  and  manage¬ 
ment;  licensed  driver:  care  of  autos  and  horses, 
French-Italian;  married;  no  children ;  10  years 
of  best  reference.  Gardener.  ADVLKllSEll 
6045,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


296-ACRE  FARM  for  sale;  well  watered;  hun¬ 
dred  acres  cleared:  five-room  dwelling;  cribs, 
stables,  henhouse:  price  $9  per  acre.  Also  about 
seven  hundred  thousand  feet  timber  on  adjoining 
farm:  price  $1,800.  .1.  S.  WORSHAM.  Amlvrst, 

Va. _ 

300  ACRE  dairy,  sheep  or  stock  farm,  u  ar 
Brattleboro;  Vt. ;  low  price  for  quick  sale; 
write  for  description.  F.  N.  GIDDINGS,  Bald- 
winsville,  N.  Y. 

FARM  for  rent;  North  Shore  of  Long  Island;  75 
acres  or  less;  water  system;  cottage  with 
bathroom,  dairy,  laundry.  C.  KAIILEN,  87 
Leonard  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 3,000  fruit  trie  farm  just  coming 
into  bearing;  mostly  Baldwin,  McIntosh  and 
Delicious;  house,  barn,  sheds;  in  Amherst.  Mass.; 
best  town  in  State:  price  $15,000;  part  cash. 
Write  R.  F.  POMEROY,  Hudson,  Mass. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  thoroughly  experienced, 

desires  position  on  gentleman’s  place;  Amer¬ 
ican:  married;  no  children;  references. 

TISER  6052.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVER- 


ORCHAEDIST  and  tree  surgeon  desires  position 

on  large  orchard'  or  gentleman’s  estate:  single; 
excellent  references.  AD\  ERTISEIt  60o3,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


first 


WORKING  FOREMAN  for  general  farm  work; 

must  he  hustler:  state  nationality,  age,  experi¬ 
ence.  number  in  family,  wages  wanted.  Address 
FARMER.  Drawer  P,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  by  a  married  American.  30  years  of  age; 
agricultural  college  graduate;  several  years’  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  managing  large  propositions, 
an  expert  on  live  stock;  if  you  want  au  eth- 
eient,  honest,  progressive  manager,  one 
would  develop  your  place 
ADVERTISER  6055,  care 


sore 
germ's, 
is  the  ease 
diseases  may 


WANTED — Y’oung  man  to  work  on  farm  to  care 
for  three  horses,  two  cows,  besides  general 
farm  work.  WEBER  BROS..  Wrenthnni.  Mass. 

FARMER  and  Wife,  no  children;  practical,  old 

style  farmer,  familiar  with  general  and  orchard 
work;  wife  to  board  helper;  farm  situated 
Croton  Lake.  Westchester  County;  in  reply 
state  age.  experience,  references,  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  6054,  care  Rural 
Yorker. 


New- 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rat*  of  advertising  in  this  department  5o  per 
\voVd  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

T  his  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  W anted 


F  ARM  HAND,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  farm 
■■  'work,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm,  equipped 
with  all  modern  machinery,  including  milking 
machines:  married  man  preferred:  comfortable 
house  and  usual  privileges:  good  opportunity  lor 
active  man  not  afraid  of  work:  give  full  pai 
t hollars  references  and  wages  expected.  au 
VERTISER  5983.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  farm  hand  wanted  oil  Orleans  Co 
farm,  in  village:  good  home  for  willing 
worker:  no  smoker:  state  age.  weight  and  wages 
desired.  ADVERTISER  6015.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


WANTED — Two  first  class  milkers  and  barn 

men:  also  one  milker  and  teamster:  wages  $65 
per  month  and  good  hoard.  CAR  vv  Y  LILA.M 
FARM.  Rridgehaniptcjn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultr.vman  on  modern  commercial 

plant:  single,  honest:  must  be  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  entire  charge  and  able  to  produce  results; 
references  and  full  particulars.  ADA  L K  1 .  r.  1, 
6058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  single  men  on  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate;  one  to  milk  four  cows  and  help  in  gar¬ 
den;  tiie  other  general  farm  work : _ steady, 

dle-aged  men  preferred:  wages  $o.>  per 
and  first-rate  board:  references  required, 
to  WM.  C.  HAYES.  Westbury,  I..  I., 


N. 


mid- 
month 
Apply 
Y. 


WANTED — Fp-to-date  poultr.vman  (married’)  for 

large  private  estate:  Protestant  preferred. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  6003,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


AT  ONCE,  reliable  voting  man  to  work  on  suc¬ 
cessful  commercial  squab  farm :  good  chance  to 
learn  and  share  in  profits  in  addition  to  wages 
MEADOW  FARM,  nartsdnle,  N.  Y.  _ 


WANTED — Young  man.  single,  Protestant,  to 
have  Oversight  of  hoys  in  a  good  institution, 
must  understand  basketball  and  baseball. 
full  particulars  concerning  self  in  letter. 
VERTISER  6062. 


AD 


care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


and 

all 


ORCHARD1ST  wants  position,  on  salary 
e  mmission.  fur  1920;  experienced  ill 
branches:  American:  married:  good  habits:  give 
full  information  regarding  size,  equipment,  pro¬ 
duction.  etc.  P.  D.  CREGO,  Claverack.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  small  farm,  2  or  3  acres,  suitable 
chickens,  small  fruits,  within  one  hour  New 
York:  small  house,  6  or  7  rooms,  with  improve¬ 
ments  if  possible;  within  easy  access  main  line 
Erie.  ADVERTISER  6044,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— Good  valley  farm:  200  acres. 

including  apple  orchard:  50  miles  from  N.  Y.; 
produce  brings  highest  price  on  premises;  milk 
12c  per  quart;  well-watered  pastures;  will  lease 
to  experienced  farmer  having  own  stock  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rent  or  on  shares.  PAUL  GROSS,  302 
Broadway,  New  York. 


A  MONEY-MAKER — Excellent  fruit  farm,  215 
acres;  first-class  condition:  in  Western  New 
York’s  famous-  fruit  belt,  just  outside  Lockport; 
only  ten  miles  from  Lake  Ontario  and  twenty 
from  Niagara  Falls;  largely  apples  and  peaches 
in  bearing:  also  quinces,  cherries,  grapes,  plums 
and  grain  land:  near  cold  storages,  canneries  and 
railroads:  brick  and  concrete  pavements  every¬ 
where:  city  water  and  electricity  connects:  three 
houses:  large  barns:  fully  stocked  and  equipped; 
owner,  who  has  personally  operated  property  for 
years,  desires  to  retire  and  travel.  Address 
ADVERTISER  6059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


who 

communicate  with 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  teamster  or  caring  for 
dry  cattle  by  young  American:  no  milking 
preferred:  reference;  give  particulars  in 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6056, 

Yorker. 


care  Rural 


first 
N  ew- 


POSITION  desired:  American;  married;  exper¬ 
ienced  in  general  farming  and  butter-making; 
dairv  work  preferred;  do  not  answer  if  you  have 
no  room  for  children.  BOX  96,  Golden  Bridge, 

N.  Y. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  lmrd-working  orchard  foreman 

wants  place  on  large  constructive  apple  or 
peach  proposition:  have  had  ten 
practical  experience  and 
excellent  results:  am  31  .. 

children.  Address  ADVERTISER  6060.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


years’  finest 
am  sure  of  showing 
years  old,  married,  no 


FOR  SALE — Hillerest  Farm.  140  acres;  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  an  ideal  country  home; 
elevation  twelve  hundred  feet;  northwestern 
part  of  Massachusetts,  bordering  on  the  Y'ermont 
State  Line:  never  failing  spring  water  in  house 
and  barns:  two  fine  sugar  groves,  can  set  fifteen 
hundred  buckets:  evaporator  and  all  accessories; 
about  thirty-five  acres  tillable:  balance  in  fruit, 
apples,  pears,  etc. :  spring  fed  pastures,  maple 
groves  and  woodland:  all  necessary  farming  im¬ 
plements  in  A-l  condition;  should  he  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  CHARLES  W.  ST  R  AN  AHA  N, 

Colerain,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — A  farm  of  65  acres  in  Hunterdon 
Co..  New  Jersey:  buildings  first-class:  land 
verv  productive.  .TOnN  STRYKER.  Stockton, 

N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


MARRIED  man.  age  32.  American,  one  child. 

nine  years  as  landscape  gardener  in  large  city 
narks,  desires  position  as  caretaker  on  country 
place'  best  of  references:  good  handy  man;  open 
Nov.  1st.  ADVERTISER  6061.  care 
Yorker. 


Rural  New- 


F arms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Pull  font  tractor  attachment. 
HECK.  Monroe.  N.  Y. 


CLYDE 


FARM  for  rent  on  shares:  219  acres:  dairy  barn 
and  silo  nearly  new:  one-half  mile  front  milk 
station  and  good  grain  market;  good  tillable  soil, 
situated  in  Livingston  County.  5  miles  from 
rov  *  own  or  livos  in  city*  1-  cows  on  place. 

D.’  LOWE.  Tottenville,  Staten  Island.  _ 


I.e- 

H. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm 
fruit  trees  8  vears  old:  10  minutes  to 
station;  $7,000:' a  bargain:  old  age  cause 
selling.  E.  D.  HUFFMAN.  Owner,  R. 
Marshalls  Creek,  Pa. 


3,000 
It.  R. 

for 
D.  2. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer.  American,  age 
married,  no  children,  just  leaving  home 


30, 

do- 


w  ANTED — Single  man  as  assistant  in  private 
Guernsey  herd:  good  milker,  with  reference; 
$60  per  month  and  board.  Address  AD\  r.u- 
TISER  6023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


WINTER  Single  man  for  general  farming :  $4.> 
and  board.  W.  M.  WEED,  Noroton.  f airfield 
C-i..  Conn. 


\ 


DAIRYMAN  wanted:  must 
work  bottling  certified 


lie  good 
milk:  g 


wanted,  who  can  a  No 


nrlk  in  Wint 


milker:  chief 
nod  teamster 
r.  ULSTER- 


liORP  FARMS.  Highland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  A 
sta”ds  the  1” 
of  a  municipal 
Lon.v  - 


first-class  pig  man. 
is ‘ness  thoroughly,  to 
piggery  to  lie  start 
;  wood  wage 


who  under¬ 
take  charge 
d  hv  the  CltV 
house  furnished  to 


live  ill  and  land  lor  cultivation;  must 
thoroughly  practical  man;  none  others 
annlv:  ktndlv  furnish  references.  E.  II 
MORGAN.  Mayor,  New  London,  Conn. 


be  a 
need 
A  N  K 


YOUNG  woman  wanted  as  waitress  in  private 
familv  where  three  other  maids  are  kept:  neat, 
caoalde'  girl,  willing  to  hall'll,  would 
sidered:  own  room,  good  wages  and  1 
one  way.  MRS.  WILLIAM  CRANE. 

\fllS8.  _ 

-Married  man  for  general  farm  work 
pood  house.  For  particulars  apply 


he  con- 
are  paid 
Richmond. 


sires  position  as  foreman  on  general  dairy  farm . 
would  like  furnished  house  if  possible.  AA  IL- 
L1  AM  SCORE,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  Route  4. 

ENGINEER-ELECTRICIAN,  experienced  on  dy¬ 

namos.  motors,  storage  batteries,  pumps  and 
all  power  house  operation,  is  open  for  position 
on  estate  or  farm:  best  references. 

TISER  6040.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S  ALE — Substantial,  9-room  country  home 
on  Lake  Museoneteong.  built  and  always  occu¬ 
pied  hv  present  owner:  in  perfect  repair:  large, 
highlv  cultivated  garden:  small  fruits  asparagus 
bed.  fishing,  boating  and  bathing:  death  of  wife 
causes  owner  to  offer  at  less  than  first  cost  of 
construction;  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Address  E.  S.  BALDWIN,  152  Market  St. 
erson.  N.  J. 


Pat- 


f  rom 
mod- 


ADYER- 


FOR  SALE — Big  productive  400-acre  dairy  and 
grain  farm,  situated  iu  the  County  of  Herki¬ 
mer.  Central  New  York  State,  one  mile 
trolley  and  State  road:  best  markets:  five 
ern  buildings;  pastures  watered:  Alfalfa  grown, 
large  level  and  rolling  fields,  tractor  worked.  .5 
acres  of  timber,  both  hard  and  soft  wood:  fifty 
head  stock:  all  crops  in  barns:  big  farm  for 
lar^e  operations:  fully  equipped1:  price  $o0.06 
per  acre  for  realty:  personal  property 
appraised.  For  particular 
EARL.  Owner,  Herkimer.  N. 


FOR  SALE — International  Mogul  8-16  tractor, 
with  or  without  2-bottom  Oliver  plow;  also 
International  otie-borse  pull  power  horizontal  hay 
press.  14xl7-in.  hale:  all  in  good  condition. 
MIDDLES  ROOK  FARM,  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 

WANTED — To  buy  carload  or  less  of  sugar  beets 
or  mangels;  quote  price.  LIRERTY  FARMS, 
1220  State  Street.  Erie,  Pa. 


40  SECOND-HAND  390-egg  size  Cypher  Company 
incubators  wanted.  SANDY  KNOLL  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CIDER  apples  wanted:  any  quantity,  from  small 
lots  up  to  carload  lots:  include  all  conditions 
in  first  letter,  including  price.  JOHN  F.  WIL- 
KENS,  Peekskill.  N.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskill 
21-F-4. 


FOR  SALE — Several  Cypher’s  portable  hovers 
and  390-egg  incubators;  one  600-egg  Buckeye 
machine.  F.  M.  DAVIS,  Chase  Poultry  Farm, 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Cincinnatns,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  ton  of 
Look  Street.  Nashua, 


horseradish 
N.  H. 


roots.  J..  46 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  open  for  position:  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  with  Mammoth  inciibr  to-s. 
brooder  houses  and  all  modern  methods 
ter  production  and  exhibition  work. 

TISER  6038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


of  W‘n- 
ADVER- 


FARM  manager  open  for  engagement  Nov.  1st; 

agricultural  training:  15  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  certified  milk,  registered  stock  and 
farm  crops:  commercial  dairy  or  private  estate, 
no  offer  under  $1,500  and  privileges  will  he  con¬ 
sidered.  ED  TANSKY,  49S  Colorado  Avenue, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.’  _ . 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  or  estate  manager: 

married  limn:  college  training:  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  farming,  poultry 
gr  wing,  cattle  and  hoc  raising. 

6035.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


and  fruit 
ADY  ERTISER 


FARM  manager  or  herdsman:  agricultural 
lege  gradnat" :  married:  experienced  in 
lines  of  general  and  dairy  farming:  open 
position  as  farm  manager  or  herdsman: 
salary  and  living  accommodations. 

TISER  6032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


*ol- 
all 
for 
state 
ADY  FR¬ 


AP  *  NT  ED 
\  ■  1st : 

FISH  KILL 


FARMS.  Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 


EXPERT  poultrvman  wanted  for  commercial  egg 
farm:  married:  college  trained,  with  record  of 
success.  C.  II.  BAKER,  Mohegau  Lake.  N.  A. 


POULTRYMAN — Exnerieneed.  efficient  and  suc¬ 
cessful  manager  of  profitable  commercial  plant 
desires  change  for  position  where  there  are  bet¬ 
ter  opportunities  and  results  will  be  appreciated: 
Cornell  training:  good  habits:  single:  references: 
state  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6031.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


write 

Y. 


can 

RALPH 


WANTED — To  exchange  oysters  or  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.;  get  particulars.  WM.  LORD.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Aid. 

WANTED — No.  1  American  sawmill  or  No.  00 
De  Loach  mill:  must  be  cheap  for  cash. 
ARTHUR  L.  STUART.  Upton,  Mass. 

EMERSON  tractor.  Model  A.  A..  12-20:  one 

three-bottom  14-inch  plow;  both  new.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SHELLRARIC  hickory  nuts.  10  cents  pound,  and 
common  black  walnuts.  5  cents  pound.  nOUG- 
LAND  A-  MILLER,  244.  Boonville.  Tnd. 


WHO  wants  to  buv  a  50-aere  farm  with  bees. 

stock  and  tools,  in  good  location  and  market? 
ADVERTISER  599$,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Profitable  poultry  farm,  .i1,  acres, 
about  700  chickens.  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes: 
light  santfv  soil:  three  laying  houses,  electric 
light,  in  two:  five  colony  houses,  incubators, 
garage:  some  timber:  good  reasons  for  selling: 
five-room  dwelling  and  sun  bar  er.  ADA  L H- 
TISER  0012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  vegetable  farm:  .->« 

acres;  new  4-room  house:  chicken  houses  for 
400  layers;  cow,  team  and  machinery:  1  2  milos 
from  It.  R.  station  nmT  village:  near  Cantu 
Upton:  price  $4,900.  For  full  particulars  write 
to  n.  M.,  Box  44.  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  A. _ 


Stato 


FOR  SALE— 91-acre  farm:  close  to 

and  trolley;  all  in  machine-worked  field 
eept  6  acres  of  wood;  $2,000 
terms;  price  $5,500. 
town.  Pa. 


W.  A. 


road 
ex- 

eash:  balance  easy 
FOULTZ.  Quaker- 


EIGHT  acres,  cleared,  fenced.  g"od'  soil:  make 

‘fin"  poultry  or  truck  fa-in:  nea-  Toms  Live". 
X.  .1.;  SI 50  an  acre:  lia'f  cash:  bargain.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6027.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


fully  euniuped 


WANTED — A  working,  married,  farm  foreman; 

must  be  a  good  cow  man  and  general  farmer; 
camible  of  directing  men  and  teams;  large 
m  'icn  buildings  and  equipment:  near  town,  on 
macadam  road:  in  replying  state  wages  wanted, 
na'i  •> alitv.  experience.  references.  age 
familv:  wife  could  take  boarders  and 
wage--:  position  open  for  a  good  poultry  mnn  and 

Yorker. 


nmT 

milk  for 

. .  .  man  and 

ADVERTISER  6042,  care  Rural  New- 


WD’HvING  foreman 
farm:  S70.  bouse, 
ADVERTISER  6041, 


for  dairy  barns  on  large 
firewood,  garden  and  milk, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  ('unable  middle-aged 
married  .American  as  working  farm  manager 
for  high  class  estate:  twenty  years’  practicable 
experience  in  all  departments  of  agriculture  and 
all  classes  of  livestock,  poultry  and  modern 
machinery;  nn-to-date  in  methods:  absolutely  re¬ 
liable.  ADVERTISER  6036.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 90-aere  stock  farm. 

with  tools:  Winter  dairv:  10  minute  walk  from 
trolley  and  macadam  road:  3  miles  from  (nonces- 
town ;  ^nveuipnoes:  owners  retiring. 

ADVERTISER  G039.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  70  acres  at 
Citv  Line:  good  buildings  and 
owner.  ADVERTISER  6043.  care 
Yorker. 


Philadelphia 
good  water: 
Rural  New- 


APPI.E  man.  expert  in  pruning,  spraying,  wants 
position:  graduate  four-year  horticultural 

course:  varied  experience.  E.  AAT.  COOKE,  69 
North  Avenue.  Owego.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man.  experienced. 

ern  farm:  s*ate  wages, 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


wants  place  on 
ADVERTISER 


- 1 

mod- 

6057, 


WANTED — Small  house 
Chester  or  Rockland 
WU  RZ R A CH .  Searsd a le . 


with  ground,  in  West 

County :  state  rental. 
N.  Y. 


10  ACRES  poultry,  fruit:  good  buildings:  $4  000. 
1  GEO.  S.  MARTIN.  Plainfield.  N.  J.:  L.  No.  3. 


FOR  S  ALE— Farm  of  twenty  acres:  5.000  aspar¬ 
agus:  good  bearing  fruit  trees:  fine  house  and 
barns  and  chicken  houses:  must  he  sold  More 
November  15th:  bargain:  near  Hudson.  Address 
A.  M.  W.,  Germantown,  Columbia  Co.. 


N.  Y. 


WANTED  Second-hand  240-egg  incubator  in 
ood  condition,  either  Cypher  or  Prairie  State. 
ADVERTISER  0049.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

s  engine;  good 
Sa.vville,  L.  I.. 


FOR  S.AI.E — 5  h.p.  Economy  ga 
-’or:  $75.  L.  KWAAK,  West 
N.  Y. 


CLEVELAND  tractor  for  sale:  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion:  work  like  new:  sell  for  \i>  what  new  one 
ost:  get  tins  one  quick:  make  me  an  offer  for 
Abanaque  tractor,  made  at  Westminster.  At.: 
it  a  whale.  L.  F.  GOULD.  Framingham.  Mass. 


WANTED-  First-class  used  tractor,  with 
or  without:  cash.  RALPH  WARNER, 
ton.  N.  Y. 


plows 

Broc- 


FOR  SALE— No. 

9  orates:  all 
BROS..  Fillmore 


4  Wright 
in  good 
N.  Y. 


milk  bottle 
condition. 


filler  and 
McCREA 


WANT  E  D — Ca  rload  good 
price  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Prospect  Hill  Pi.. 


grade  cow 
FRANK  J. 
Norwalk.  Conn. 


hay:  state 
MURPHY, 


FOR  SALE — Cheap.  Eordson  tractor;  used  only 
this  season:  reasons  for  selling  will  he  given 
to  any  bona-fide  prospective  purchaser:  machine 
can  be  seen  at  farm  on  River  Road.  1:S  miles 
north  of  Lewiston,  N.  Y.:  will  be  sold’  strictly 
as  is.”  ROGER  A.  MILLAR.  1216  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  Building.  Philadelphia.  Fa. 


FOR  SALE — ‘'Newtown”  hot  water  brooder  sys¬ 
tem,  consisting  of  forty  adjustable  hovers  and 
other  equipment:  new.  never  lias 
write  for  particulars  and  price 
TETTER.  Denbigh,  Ya. 


been  used; 
S.  E.  HOS- 


W  ANTED  —  Used  ensilage  cutter.  standard 

make'  give  particulars  regarding  size.  age. 
condition. '  etc  ROY  RAMFOKD.  Skaneateles. 
N.  Y. 


FOP.  SALE — Ford  tractor  with  two-gang  Oliver 

plow  and  double  disk  harrow:  used  about 
twenty  times:  price  $1,100  for  all:  reason  for 
selling:  son  who  ran  machine  leaving  the  farm. 
Address  BOX  113.  MaiTalin,  N. 


Y. 


one  Smith  folding  sawing  machine:  never 
used'  half  cost:  road  cart  with  long  breaking 
shafts,  fine  condition.  $10  00:  new  basket  grates 
and  fireplace  complete.  $10.00,  cost  $-■' JJ0.  BAR¬ 
CLAY  WARD,  Huntington.  L  I.,  N.  Y. 


I 


.1  patchy  pattern  often  mean «  <* 
miss,  many  times  a  cripple ,  ami 
sometimes  badly  mutilated  gams 


Leader 


T^E  s/ffdy  game-getting  quali¬ 
ties  of  \\  inchester  Loaded  Shells 
have  made  them  the  favorite 
sneiis  or  experienced  shooters. 

T  ^n<der  weather  conditions  they 
piav  true  to  form,  shooting  a  strong, 
even  spread  of  shot.  The  Winchester 
waterproofing  process  prevents  swelling 
from  dampness;  special  lubrication  of 
the  paper  fibres  prevents  brittleness 
and  splitting  in  dry  weather. 

S-ec^fit  ,of  tIie  famous  Winchester  Shot 

niVn  the  COntro1  of  the  gas  blast  from 
the  exploding  powder.  This  in  turn  depends 
tmon  the  wadding  in  the  shell.  P 

Tiie  Winchesttr  gas  control  system 

The  Winchester  system  of  waddino-  and  lo-^ 
mg  is  the  result  of  repeated  experlmen  ^to 
detenmne  the  most  effective  control  or  the 
gas  blast.  The  base  wads  of  Winchester  Shells 
are  constructed  to  give  what  is  known  as  pro? 
gressive  combustion  to  the  powder  charge  Th  * 

“afford0  tHe  ddeS>  ^  a"  direCti0ns; 

;  Under  the  heat  and  pressure  of  this  proeres- 

=mbUS^i  tough,  springy  driving  wad 
expands  and  fills  the  bore  snugly,  completely 

thr  n\inuth.e  gas  behfnd-  In  being  driven 
through  the  oore  this  wad  offers  just  enough 

resistance  to  the  gas  blast  to  insure  complete 

combustion  of  every  grain  of  powder,  so  Yhat 


IE  GETTERS 

the  full  energy  of  the  whole  powder  charge  ia 
developed  at  the  muzzle.  Thus  none  of  the  shoe 
charge  leaves  the  gun  until  it  is  being  driven 

the  maximum  energy  and  velocity  possible 
from  the  load. 

At  the  muzzle,  the  expanded,  snug-fitting 
riving  wad  is  slightly  checked  by  the  muzzle 
choke  or  constriction,  while  the  shot  cluster' 
travels  on  unbroken  by  gas  blast  or  wadding, 
making  the  hard-hitting  uniform  pattern  for 
which  Winchester  Shells  are  world  famous. 

Uniform  shells.  From  primer  to  crimp, 
Winchester  Shells  are  so  balanced  in  construc¬ 
tion  as  to  insure  the  maximum  pattern  possible 
from  any  load.  The  broad  fish-tail  flash  from 
the  primer  gives  even  and  thorough  ignition; 
t  ied 1 1  ving  wads  completely  seal  in  thegas  behind 
the  shot;  the  stiffness  of  the  crimp  or  turnover 
at  the  shell  head  is  varied  exactly  according 
to  different  loads,  great  care  being  taken 
i?  ever  to  stiffen  it  to  such  a  degree  that  it  offera 
uno;  resistance  to  the  powder  explosion. 

Clean  hits  and  more  of  them 

To  insure  more  hits  and  cleaner  hits  in  the 
held  or  at  the  traps,  be  sure  your  shells  are 
Winchester  Leader  and  Repeater  for  smokeless; 
Nublack  and  New  Rival  for  black  powder! 
Leading  hardware  and  sporting  goods  dealers 
m  every  community  carry  Winchester  arms 
and  ammunition.  They  will  be  glad  to  assist 
}  u  in  determining  the  particular  load  best 
to  ?0Ur  Pu,rPose-  Upon  request,  we  will 
*ree  °£charge,  our  interesting  booklet 
on  Winchester  Shotguns  and  Loaded  Shells. 


V\  inchester  Repe?tia£ 
Arms  Co.,  Dept.  37|. 

u  s  I^aven’  Coao  * 


ifchlcked^by^lf  ^choke”™1™0  -th?  cas  blast  ail 
cluster  travels  on  ahead  unbroken  A  °JLJre  , . choke  or  constriction.  The  shat 

°tv“  "  ^  S< 


World  Standard  Cant  and  Ammunition 
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Competence  in  Water-lilies 

Farming,  in  a  Frog  Pond 


HOW  II'  STARTED. — W.  B.  Shaw,  owner  of  the 
Shaw  Aquatic  Gardens  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
came  from  Maine  several  years  ago  to  work  under 
the  Federal  Treasury  Department.  In  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  he  purchased  a  small  12-acre 
farm  with  a  part  of  the  land  extending  into  the 
swamps  of  the  Anacostia  River.  Remembering  the 
white  water-lily  ( Nymphma  odorata)  found  so  fre¬ 
quently  growing  wild  in 
the  shallow  ponds  of  his 
native  State,  he  began 
to  wonder  if  it  could  be 
made  to  thrive  in  this 
climate.  The  swamp 
land  was  useless  for  any 
ordinary  agricultural 
purpose  but.  used  for 
growing  water  -  lilies, 
might  easily  become  a 
matter  of  great  interest 
for  himself  and  liis 
friends.  Accordingly  he 
obtained  from  Maine 
about  half  a  dozen  roots, 
and  set  them  out  in  a 
small  basin  dug  in  the 
edge  of  this  swamp.  The 
plants  grew  well  during 
the  first  season,  lived 
over  Winter,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  thrive.  The 
experiment  was  success¬ 
ful.  and  not  only  he  but 
also  his  friends  and 
neighbors  became  enthu¬ 
siastic.  Consequently  the 
next  season  he  dug  a 
pond  about  half  an  acre 
in  extent,  and  set  it  out 
to  this  same  species  of 
water-lily.  The  growing 
of  these  plants  was  at 
first  merely  for  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  his  family  and 
immediate  friends,  but 
others  heard  of  the  ven¬ 
ture.  A  few  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  artistic  uses 
of  the  cut  flowers  soon 
created  a  commercial 
d  e  m  a  n  d  among  the 
Washington  florists,  a 
demand  which  to  one 
who  could  meet  it  meant 
a  paying  business.  Mr. 

Shaw  was  alive  to  the 
possibilities,  and  soon 
another  pond  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  in 
extent  was  set  out  to 
different  species  and 
varieties  of  h  a  r  d  y 
lilies  —  plants  w  h  i  c  h 
would  be  able  to  with¬ 


stand  the  Washington  Winters  in  the  open. 

A  BUSINESS  VENTURE. — About  this  time,  on 
account  of  the  demands  of  a  growing  business,  and 
questions  of  health  which  made  an  out-of-door  life 
especially  desirable,  Mr.  Shaw  resigned  his  position 
with  the  Government  and  from  then  on  devoted  his 
entire  time  to  the  growing  of  water-loving  plants.  His 
motto  always  has  been  to  purchase  only  the  best. 


Some  Plea*“>e8  of  a  Country  Holiday-Boating  and  Flower  Gathering.  Fig.  538 


and  as  the  business  increased  to  add  to  his  collection, 
as  far  as  possible,  any  and  all  worth-while  varieties 
offered  for  sale.  He  has  often  paid  as  high  as  $25 
for  a  single  rootstock  of  some  new  or  rare  variety. 

GREENHOUSE  AQUATICS. — In  the  meantime 
two  greenhouses  had  been  constructed  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  and  over-wintering  of  the  tenderer  lilies, 
which  require  artificial  heat  during  the  Winter 

months.  From  time  to 
time  other  ponds  have 
been  dug  out.  and  all 
different  hardy  and  ten¬ 
der  varieties  have  been 
added  to  the  collection 
as  fast  as  put  upon  the 
market.  At  present  a 
little  over  five  acres  are 
under  water,  besides  a 
considerable  area  de¬ 
voted  to  swamp-loving 
plants.  Many  varieties 
have  been  imported  from 
S  w  e  d  e  n  and  from 
France,  and  the  blue 
lilies  from  Africa.  The 
collection  also  includes 
the  so-called  Egyptian 
lotus  CNelumbo  nuci- 
fera)  and  the  native 
American  Nelumbo  or 
water-chinquapin ;  the 
umbrella  plant  (Cyperus 
alternifolius).  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  papyrus  (Cyperus 
papyrus)  :  the  Cabomba 
(G.  caroliniana )  so  com¬ 
monly  used  in  small 
goldfish  aquaria :  Elodea 
(E.  canadensis)  ;  water 
milfoil  ( Myriophyllum 
sp.)  :  liornwort  (Cerato- 
phyllum  demersum)  ; 
forget-me-not  (Myosotis 
scorpioides)  :  duckweed 
(Lemna  sp.)  :  Salvinia 
(S.  natans) ;  an  Italian 
variety  of  eel  grass 
(Vallisneria  sp.)  :  the 
water-hyacinth  (Eieh- 
hornia  speeiosa).  and 
many  other  swamp  and 
water-loving  plants. 

AN  ODD  WATER- 
EIUY. — One  of  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting 
water-lilies  grown  in 
these  ponds  is  the  Nym- 
pha?a  Daubeniana  (Fig. 
541 ) .  In  this  species  a 
rapid  method  of  natural 
reproduction  consists  in 
the  development  of 
young  plants  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the 
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leaves  just  over  the  point  where  the  petiole  joins  the 
leaf  blade.  Before  the  development  of  these  little 
plantlets  the  upper  surface  of  the  parent  leaf  has  at 
this  point  a  small  depression  which  is  habitually 
tilled  with  water.  These  young  plantlets  develop  in 
an  ever-widening  circle  around  the  parent  plant,  re¬ 
minding  one  somewhat  of  the  well-known  mushroom 
fairy  rings.  The  delicately  fragrant  light  blue  flow¬ 
ers  begin  to  appear  while  still  attached  to  the  patent 
leaf.  As  the  plants  increase  in  size  the  old  leaf  dies 
and  decays  and  with  proper  treatment  the  young 
plants  attain  the  normal  size  for  this  species. 

THE  GIANT  AMAZON  LILY.— Another  well- 
known  water-lily  in  this  collection  is  that  grandest 
of  all  aquatic  plants.  Victoria  regia,  with  its  flowers 
a  foot  or  more  in  diameter  and  its  huge  boat-like 
floating  leaves.  The  flowers,  produced  as  late  in 
the  season  as  October,  are  nocturnal  in  habit,  opening 
on  two  successive  nights.  At  first  they  are  cieam 
white  in  color,  later  turning  to  a  beautiful  shell  pink. 

AN  INCREASING  INDUSTRY. — For  the  past  six 
years  Mrs.  I..  Helen  Fowler,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Shaw 
(Fig.  540).  has  been  manager  of  the  business,  and  a 
very  efficient  manager  she  has  proven  to  be,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  further  development  and  prosperity 
of  the  plant.  She  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  growing  and  marketing  water- 
lilies  and,  whenever  necessity  presents  itself,  does 
not  hesitate  literally  to  roll  up  her  sleeves  and  go  to 
work.  In  addition  to  the  water-lilies  obtained  from 
outside  sources.  Mrs.  Fowler  and  her  father  have 
originated  by  hybridization  15  or  more  entirely  new 
and  distinctive  creations.  At  present  Mrs.  Fowler 
has  regular  orders  for  Cabomba  in  California  and 
Canada  and  most  intermediate  States,  and  water- 
lily  rootstocks  have  been  sent  as  far  away  as  Hono¬ 
lulu.  The  commercial  trade  in  cut  flowers  extends 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  October,  and 
during  the  height  of  the  season  it  is  not  unusual  to 
cut  3.000  blooms  a  day.  Commercially  the  cut-flower 
trade  takes  in  Chicago  and  Boston,  the  latter  city 
handling  a  great  deal  more  than  any  other  one  place. 
Without  question  this  is  the  largest  commercial 
aquatic  garden  in  the  United  States,  and  possibly  in 
the  world. 

WATER  ENEMIES. — Although  the  business  has 
been  a  complete  success  from  the  start,  all  has  been 
by  no  means  clear  sailing.  Muskrats  have  given  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  from  time  to  time  by  burrowing 
into  and  through  the  banks  of  the  ponds.  Some 
species  of  turtles  cause  a  great  deal  of  damage,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  tender  lilies,  by  eating  oft  the  buds 
and  tender  growing  tips  of  the  plants.  An  insect 
known  commonly  as  the  leaf  channeler  often  serious¬ 
ly  injures  the  leaves  by  its  sinuous  burrows  in  the 
leaf  tissue.  The  leaves  not  only  are  badly  cut  to 
pieces,  but  the  wounds  afford  easy  entrance  to  para¬ 
sitic  fungi  or  bacteria.  The  larva  of  an  insect  known 
as  the  leaf-cutter  (Ilydrocampa  proprialis)  gnaws 
out  pieces  of  the  leaf,  under  which  it  hides  as  in  a 
sort  of  tent.  As  the  little  creature  nears  maturity 
it  feeds  voraciously,  consuming  considerable  portions 
of  tissue  near  the  center  of  the  leaf.  Another  insect 
(Botis  lumbiis)  eats  the  surface  tissue  near  the  edge 
of  lotus  leaves,  and  then  rolls  the  leaf  inward  and 
encloses  itself  in  a  light  silken  web. 

FUNGUS  TROUBLES. — The  writer’s  interest  in 
this  water  garden  began  in  the  Spring  of  1913  when 
his  attention  was  called  by  the  owners  to  an  irregu¬ 
lar  blackish  spotting  and  decaying  of  the  water-lily 
leaves,  which  appeared  to  be  of  a  parasitic  nature. 
Considerable  damage  had  already  been  done,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  thinner-leaved  tender  varieties,  and  it 
became  evident  that  some  sort  of  control  must  be 
found  at  once.  To  spray  the  floating  leaves  of  a 
water  plant  from  the  vantage  point  of  a  rowboat 
seemed  a  rather  anomalous  proceeding.  Neverthe¬ 
less  at  that  stage  of  the  game  and  with  large  ponds 
to  deal  with  this  seemed  to  be  the  procedure  most 
likely  of  success.  Using  Bordeaux  mixture  (3-3-50) 
as  a  spray  it  was  found  that  the  disease  could  be  re¬ 
duced  by  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  that  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  2-3  lbs.  of  lead-arsenate  paste  to  each  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray  the  injury  by  leaf  cliannelers  also  was 
materially  reduced.  This  treatment  was  successfully 
continued  by  Mrs.  Fowler  on  a  commercial  scale. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  was  found  to  be  a  parasitic 
fungus  which  gains  entrance  most  readily  through 
the  breathing  pores  which  occur  only  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves.  This  mode  of  entrance  of  the 
parasite  probably  explains  the  success  of  control  by 
spraying  under  these  rather  unusual  conditions. 
But,  however  annoying  these  slight  distractions  may 
have  been  at  times,  they  have  in  no  way  hindered 
the  success  of  the  venture,  either  from  the  artistic 
standpoint  or  as  a  financial  proposition.  Rather, 
these  minor  troubles  have  only  served  to  add  zest  to 
the  business,  and  to  keep  the  owners  alive  to  all 
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sides  of  water-lily  culture,  until  now  they  are  the 
leading  commercial  growers  of  aquatic  plants  in  the 
United  States.  Frederick  v.  band. 


Survey  Shows  Need  of  Better  Sires 

Campaign 

UNTESTED  ANIMALS.— Striking  evidence  of  the 
need  of  a  “better  sires”  campaign,  which  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  livestock  men  and 
farmers  just  now,  was  found  in  a  survey  conducted 
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The  Rooster  Takes  Jlis  Medicine 

during  the  past  Summer  (1919)  in  representative 
dairy  districts  of  New  York  State.  In  one  whole 
county  and  scattering  townships  in  four  other  coun¬ 
ties  which  were  surveyed  by  a  house-to-house  can¬ 
vass,  on  3.552  farms  reporting,  it  was  found  there 
were  051  purebred  bulls  and  S33  grade  bulls.  Of 
the  bulls  in  use  50 -per  cent  were  grades  or  scrubs. 
Out  of  331  purebred  bulls  in  use  78  per  cent  were 

under  three  years  of  age  and  but  2.7  per  cent  were 
/ 


PURE  BREDS  ARE  WINNING 

BATTLE  WITH  THE  SCRUBS 


Send  ttiese  fellows  to  the  Stock  Yards 
They  are  too  expensive  to  keep  at  any  price 


Give  these  fellows  a  steady  job  on  the 
farm .  They  pave  the  way  to  profits . 

BOOST*" 


FOR  BETTER  BULLS 


A  Poster  in  the  Better  Sires  Campaign 


five  years  or  older.  Yet  a  bull  must  be  live  years 
old  before  his  first  heifers  have  proved  out,  and 
seven  years  must  elapse  before  much  evidence  is  at 
hand  as  to  the  bull’s  breeding  qualities.  The  present 
general  practice  of  disposing  of  bulls  soon  after 
they  are  two  years  of  age  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned;  it  prevents  the  retention  and  use  of 
many  sires  that  might  prove  strong  breeders.  This 
is  one  of  the  weakest  links  in  the  chain  and  calls 
for  positive  action. 

EVERY  FARMER  CAN  HELP.— Every  farmer 
can  help  materially  in  this  campaign  to  “boost  better 
bulls.”  lie  should,  first,  select  the  breeding  females 
according  to  their  individual  performance  records, 


not  ignoring  type,  health  and  evidences  of  consti¬ 
tution.  With  dairy  cows,  for  the  immediate  pur¬ 
pose,  the  milk  record  in  the  absence  of  butterfat 
tests  is  a  safe  guide.  Second,  use  only  purebred 
sires,  having  preferably  advanced  register  or  equiva¬ 
lent  backing.  Third,  handle  the  sires  so  that  their 
breeding  records  may  be  intelligently  studied.  ITe 
mustn’t  take  the  chance  of  sending  a  good  one  to 
the  block  before  his  real  merit  is  known,  nor  retain 
a  poor  one  longer  than  necessary.  If  this  simple 
plan  could  be  adopted  and  followed  on  the  majority 
of  farms  it  would  take  only  a  few  years  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  live  stock  business  in  every  State. 

BETTER  PRODUCTION. — This  depends  on  the 
backing  and  breeding  performance  of  the  sire  and 
on  the  individual  performance  records  of  the  dams. 
The  ewe’s  wool  and  lamb  production  and  the  number 
of  pigs  farrowed  and  reared  by  each  sow  should  be 
made  matters  of  record ;  trusting  to  memory  is  dan¬ 
gerous.  To  proceed  without  such  information,  espe¬ 
cially  the  continuous  performance  records  of  dairy 
cows,  is  to  take  unwarranted  risks.  Besides  indi¬ 
cating  daily  feed  requirements,  the  records  offer  a 
basis  for  making  selections  in  breeding. 

BANISH  UNFIT  FEMALES. — The  first  step, 
therefore,  in  preparing  the  way  for  purebred  sires 
is,  through  these  records,  to  eliminate  the  unfit 
females.  It’s  bad  business  to  maintain  worthless 
females;  better  direct  the  power  of  the  sire  along 
productive  lines.  Milk  record  sheets  and  scales 
should  be  a  part  of  every  dairy  stable  equipment. 

A  standard  milk  record  sheet  is  being  furnished  by 
the  County  Agents  in  New  York  State.  Scales  can 
be  obtained  from  any  hardware  firm  or  dairy  supply 
house.  With  this  simple  equipment  the  producer 
may  safely  proceed.  He  may  use  his  individual 
milk  records  as  a  guide  in  culling,  until  a  dairy 
improvement  association  or  other  agency  can  give 
him  more  complete  service.  It  goes  without  saying 
only  purebred  sii*es  should  be  used.  They  may  be 
owned  individually,  in  partnership,  or  co-operatively. 
The  co-operative  and  partnership  ownership  of  good 
sires  makes  possible  rapid  and  effective  changing  of 
the  breeding  practices  of  a  community.  It  insures 
the  use  of  a  high-class  sire  by  all  in  the  group,  small 
as  well  as  large  breeder. 

GOOD  SIRES,  MORE  MONEY. — Purebred  sires 
pay.  This  is  the  most  compelling  argument  back  of 
the  movement  for  better  sires.  Tt  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  good  dairy  sires  double  the  milk  and 
butterfat  production  of  an  inferior  herd  in  two 
generations.  It  takes  but  a  few  generations  for  him 
to  mold  the  character  of  the  flock  or  herd  and  to 
determine  its  production  for  better  or  for  worse. 
Sires  should  be  handled  as  a  long  time  gilt-edged 
investment.  In  New  York  State  it  is  hoped  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  activities  of  all  agricultural  agencies, 
such  as  breeders’  associations  or  clubs,  local  leagues, 
Granges  and  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  working  through 
the  Farm  Bureaus,  upon  the  task  of  a  prompt  dis¬ 
placement  of  every  inferior  sire  in  the  State  as 
promptly  as  possible.  The  Farm  Bureau  organiza¬ 
tion  in  each  county  offers  a  means  of  reaching  each 
community.  This  is  the  program  suggested :  The 
County  Agent,  or  an  extension  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  will  present  the  plan  to  the 
advisory  council  and  executive  committee  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Association,  or  to  a  local  breeders’ 
association.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  definite 
survey  of  a  limited  area,  such  as  a  community  or 
township,  made  by  the  community  committee  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Association  or  a  committee  of  the 
local  breeders’  association.  At  the  same  time  local 
breeders  will  be  interested  in  providing  purebred 
bulls,  and  iff  giving  general  support  to  the  campaign. 
The  extension  staff  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry  of  the  State  College,  as  well  as  the 
County  Agent,  will  be  held  responsible  for  talks  at 
community  meetings,  cow-judging  demonstrations, 
organization  of  bull  associations,  conducting  of  ex¬ 
tension  schools,  to  name  a  few  possible  acti\  ities. 

EVERY  AGENCY  MUST  HELP.— Scrub  sires  can¬ 
not  be  effectively  legislated  out  of  existence.  To 
make  an  impression,  the  campaign  must  have  gen¬ 
erous  support  from  organizations  and  individuals 
alike.  The  time  is  ripe  for  this  campaign.  The 
depressing  effect  of  poor  sires  upon  production  and 
profits  is  only  too  apparent.  The  prompt  displace¬ 
ment  of  every  grade  or  scrub  sire  can  be  followed 
by  a  careful  differentiation  between  good  and  pure¬ 
bred  sires.  By  aiming  straight  at  the  sire  question 
the  greatest  immediate  impression  can  be  made. 
Organize  your  local  committee,  connect  up  with  the 
township  or  other  general  organization,  make  your 
local  survey  and  create  sentiment  aga.nst  the  scrub. 

H.  A.  HOPPER. 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
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Investing,  Proceeds  From  a  Farm  Loan 


The  Mississippi  Agricultural  College  last  year  offered  prizes  for  the  best  story  of 
how  the  money  obtained  as  a  loan  from  a  Federal  I. and  Bank  was  invested  on  a 
farm.  Naturally  tins  offer  was  limited  to  Mississippi  farmers,  but  some  excellent 
essays  were  secured.  Two  of  them  are  printed  in  Extension  Bulletin  Aro.  10,  of 
the  Mississippi  College,  and  we  reprint  one  of  them  below.  It  is  a  good  statement 

of  a  farm  investment. 


THE  money  borrowed  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  of  New  Orleans, 

La.,  is  secured  by  my  farm  of  102  acres, 
and  by  a  fire  insurance  policy  on  my 
residence. 

We  had  been  married  17  years  and  had  managed 
to  rear  two  delicate  children  to  the  ages  of  seven 
and  twelve  years,  respectively.  We  were  not  indebted 
to  anyone,  and  owned  our  little  home  and  farm  free 
from  encumbrance.  A  tropical  storm  destroyed  all 
our  prospects  for  food  or  money  crops  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1016.  The  opening  of  the  new  year  was 
dismal.  We  were  compelled  to  buy  corn  both  for 
bread  and  for  feed  for  our  team.  After  talking  the 
matter  over  with  my  wife,  it  was  determined  that 
we  should  plan  our  efforts  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
a  loan  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  Accordingly 
we  purchased  a  piece  of  land  well  sodded  with 
Bermuda  grass  and  several  varieties  of  clovers.  An 
old  sawmill  had  been  located  upon  this  tract,  and 
much  material  well  suited  for  our  future  use  was 
left  there.  We  at  once  renovated  the 
soil  and  planted  it  to  corn,  beans  and 
peas.  The  field  having  been  heavily 
cowpenned,  we  obtained  an  abundant 
crop,  and  at  the  same  time  left  the  land 
in  fine  condition  for  the  new  sod  which 
we  had  planted  for  the  101$  pasture. 

We  owed  $500  on  this  land,  and  were 
required  to  list  the  indebtedness  when 
making  our  application.  Just  before 
receiving  our  check,  however,  we  sold 
scrap  iron  and  wood  to  the  amount  of 
$550  from  this  very  same  land,  and 
were,  therefore,  relieved  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  on  our  loan  of  settling  the  ven¬ 
dor's  lien  against  us.  We  therefore  had 
left  exactly  $1,500  after  paying  for  our 
stock  and  other  expenses  to  the  Land 
Bank. 

We  had  made  an  abundant  supply  of 
hay  and  corn  stover  and  several  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  of  corn  and  peas.  To  this 
we  must  add  about  30  tons  of  velvet 
beans.  Our  hogs  had  died  until  we 
had  only  one  brood  sow.  She  brought 
10  pigs  about  the  middle  of  January 
and  we  exerted  ourselves  to  give  them 
a  chance.  Our  prospect  for  homemade 
meat  and  lard  is  now  good.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  two  cold  storage 
plants  near  our  farm  where  we  may 
have  our  meats  cured  for  four  cents  the 
pound  cured  weight  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  Tt  is  our  plan  to  feed  the  young 
hogs  until  about  April.  101$,  and  kill 
them  when  they  will  dress  around  250 
pounds  each.  We  have  eight  of  this 
kind  and  sufficient  youngsters  to  con¬ 
sume  the  skim-milk  from  our  dairy. 

My  first  investment  was  $900  for  20 
purebred  Holstein  cows.  This,  however, 
did  not  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  cows, 
but  I  gave  in  exchange  as  part  pay  six 
cows  and  four  calves  of  the  scrub 
variety.  I  gathered  material  from  the 
old  mill  tract  before  mentioned  suffi- 
cient  to  build  and  equip  a 
barn  for  my  cows.  Being  an  all-round 
man  and  pretty  handy  with  tools.  I  built  the  barn 
with  the  assistance  of  my  regular  hired  man.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  a  large  army  camp  was 
located  in  my  territory,  and  I  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  it  for  my  business.  I  at  once  formed  a 
connection  with  a  reliable  concern  to  handle  whole 
milk.  They  are  now  in  position  to  handle  30  gallons 
per  day  and  pay  60  cents  a  gallon  for  it.  Of  course 
the  milk  must  be  of  such  class  as  to  pass  Govern¬ 
ment  inspection.  That  is  my  protection.  My  cows 
average  a  yield  of  27  lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  and  I  use 
approximately  270  lbs.  for  home  consumption,  feed 
for  calves,  pigs  and  chickens,  and  for  the  local  trade. 
My  dairy  barn  cost  me  only  a  small  sum.  as  r 
bought  absolutely  nothing  but  nails,  cement  and 
roofing.  The  whole  cost  to  me  is  $103.  I  bought  a 
second-hand  milk-room  outfit,  consisting  of  milk 
scales,  separator,  tester,  cans,  steam  boiler  and 
engine  for  $150.  1  had  all  the  steam  pipes;  and  water 
pipes  I  could  use  for  any  purpose  which  I  had 
gathered  from  *ihe  old  mill  tract,  so  that  my  barns 
and  stock,  together  with  equipment,  cost  me  only 
$1,153,  plus  my  labor  and  my  hired  man’s,  X  feed 


each  cow  three  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  a  day, 
the  other  concentrates  consisting  of  velvet  bean  meal 
and  cornmeal.  The  roughage  I  have  in  abundance, 
therefore,  allowing  for  waste  and  damage,  my  con¬ 
centrates  are  taking  only  7 cents  a  head  a  day.  or 
$1.50  per  day  for  the  entire  herd.  The  concentrates 
are  worth  more  than  that  amount,  but  my  system  of 
accounting  contemplates  arriving  at  the  net  earnings 
of  my  labor,  and  must  not  be  considered  here.  A 
greenhouse  has  been  constructed  by  the  dairy  lot, 
in  which  it  is  my  intention  to  grow  all  the  early 
plants  needed  for  my  own  use  and  to  sell  perhaps 
$100  worth  to  the  trade.  Every  particle  of  fertilizer 
is  saved  and  spread  on  the  thin  land  to  make  more 
feed  for  the  cows.  My  barn  is  screened  and  no  flies 
are  permitted  to  remain  long  in  the  stalls.  The 


veyor  and  deposited  in  a  shed,  well  screened.  I 
spent  $47  more  of  the  $1,500  for  these  matters  and 
for  the  purchase  of  a  pump  to  lift  the  water  for  the 
good  wife,  cows  and  stock,  and  turned  the  remaining 
$300  over  to  my  partner  to  invest  for  her  special 
benefit  and  satisfaction. 

She  gave  the  girls  $50.  and  made  the  improvements 
in  the  house  with  the  remaining  money  and  added 
extra  rooms  made  from  the  lumber  and  materials 
gathered  from  the  old  mill  tract,  at  no  cost  except 
for  nails  and  15  squares  of  roofing.  A  100-lb.  keg 
of  white  paint  went  on  the  walls  for  $15  with  her 
help,  and  the  remaining  cash,  supplemented  by  $100 
which  we  had  got  for  10  selected  oak  trees  from  the 
self-same  mill  tract,  installed  a  lighting  plant,  put 
in  a  system  of  waterworks,  equipped  a  laundry 
room,  a  sanitary  bathroom  and  toilet.  The  home  is 
transformed.  The  farm  is  prosperous.  The  children 
have  taken  an  interest  in  our  affairs  and  everything 
is  going  well. 

The  children  invested  their  money  in  beautifying 
the  yard  and  in  stocking  their  poultry  yard  with  a 


fine  flock  of  Columbian  Rock  chickens. 
The  demand  for  their  eggs  and  stock 
has  been  greater  than  the  prospects  for 
supply  for  a  number  of  months  to  come, 
and  it  is  my  judgment  that  every  penny 
of  the  loan  has  made  life  more  pleasant  and  enter¬ 
taining  for  the  entire  family.  We  have  arranged  t»> 
deposit  a  certain  percentage  in  each  of  several  funds, 
so  that  each  department  will  be  taken  care  of  in 
a  systematic  way.  There  is  really  no  financial  re¬ 
turn  from  the  yard,  which  is  beautifully  arranged 
in  flower  beds  and  grass  plots,  but  perhaps  the 
pleasant  appearance  makes  it  more  in  the  range  of 
possibility  for  wife  and  me  to  gather  inspiration  for 
greater  effort  and  nobler  achievement. 

Steam  jets  are  arranged  in  such  position  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  sterilize  mangers,  gutters,  toilets, 
milk  cans,  and.  in  fact,  everything  that  requires  care¬ 
ful  sterilization  with  live  steam.  We  have  rigged  the 
engine  to  the  cream  separator,  the  wood  saw,  wash- 


ThL  amount  represents  my  estimated 
earnings,  but  must  be  reduced  by 
amount  paid  my  regular  farm  hand, 
which  is  $360.  and  I  shall  allow  $290 
for  extra  help  not  now  anticipated. 
First  Page)  which  leaves  a  net  income  of  $3,000  for 
my  labor  and  the  hire  of  my  horse, 
which  1  must  use  in  making  the  feed  for  the  cows. 
Twelve  per  cent  of  this  amount  goes  into  a  sinking 
fund  to  retire  the  indebtedness.  The  remainder  is 
used  for  meeting  the  current  family  expense  account. 

The  entire  net  earnings  of  the  children’s  invest¬ 
ment  is  set  aside  for  their  entertainment  and  men¬ 
tal  development.  Already  they  are  planning  to  attend 
a  Chautauqua  assembly  next  season,  and  if  ill  luck 
does  not  overtake  our  beautiful  flock,  they  will  have 
ample  money  to  defray  all  expenses. 


Parcel  Post  and  Food  Bags 

PARCEL  post  privileges  create  a  demand  for  a 
shipping  package  which  shall  be  neat,  clean, 
cheap,  impervious  to  ordinary  moisture,  and  so  light 
as  to  be  cheaply  returnable,  and  so  used  again  and 
again.  The  ‘‘food  bag."  so-called,  of  waterproof  can¬ 
vas,  made  in  various  sizes,  sold  by  dealers  in  sport¬ 
ing  goods,  and  used  by  campers  and  canoeists  to 
store  their  grub,  seems  to  fill  the  bill  for  certain 
produce  demanded  by  the  city  consumer,  which  may 
be  handled  directly  from  the  farm,  if  the  distance 


iug  machine  and  various  other  small  machinery,  and 
will  iu  the  near  future  add  a  crushing 
mill  for  our  feeds.  Fine  Winter  grazing 
for  calves,  pigs,  chickens  and  cows  has 
been  provided,  and  our  business  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  well  established. 

Below  I  make  statement  of  invest¬ 
ment  : 


Mr.  Shale's  Daughter  on  the  Lily  Bond.  Fig.  5)0.  (See  First  Page) 


splendid  An  Interesting  Water  Lily.  Nymphaea  Daubeniana.  Fig.  5J)1.  (See 


fertilizer  and  waste  is  conveyed  in  a  swinging  eon- 


Deed  of  trust  to  Federal  Land 

Bank  . $1,000.00 

Stock  in  Federal  Land  Bank..  $80.00 

Expense  of  appraisement  and 

title  determination . .  7.00 

Check  received  .  1,513.00 


Totals . 

$1,600.00 

$1,600.00 

Check  received  . 

Abstract  of  land  title . 

Expense  of  local  association.. 
Balance  for  investment . 

$1,513.00 

$10.00 

3.00 

1.500.00 

Totals . 

$1,513.00 

$1,513.00 

Net  cash  for  investment . 

Twenty  Holstein  cows . 

,$1,500.00 

$900.00 

103.00 

150.00 

47.00 

300.00 

Nails,  cement  and  roofing..., 

Milk  room  outfit . 

Pump  and  screening . 

Turned  over  to  wife . 

Totals . 

Wife’s  capital  . 

Paint,  materials  and  help... 
Light  plant.  waterworks, 
bathroom,  etc . 

.  $300.00 

$15.00 

235.00 

50:0<> 

Donated  to  children . 

Totals . 

.  $300.00 

$300.00 

Children’s  capital  . 

Thirty  Columbian  Rock  pul 
lets  and  cook . 

.  $50.00 

10.00 

40.00 

Totals . 

$50.00 

$50.00 

Statement  of  Expectations  from  Investments 


Milk  from  20  cows,  averaging  27  lbs.,  540  per 
day. 


30  gals,  at  00c . $18.00 

10  lbs.  of  butter  at  30c .  3.00 


$21.00 

Less  cost  of  feeds  bought  on  market .  1.50 


$19.50 

Less  physic  for  cows  (estimated) . 50 


$10.0ii 

I.ess  probable  lost  time  for  dry  cows  dur¬ 
ing  years  .  0.00 


$10.00 

$10  x  $3,650.00  net. 
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is  not  great.  Such  articles  as  green  corn, 
beets  carrots,  turnips,  spinach,  parsley 
ami  other,  things  which  can  stand  a  little 
squeezing  without  damage  to  themselves 
or  their  neighbors  in  transit,  may  thus 
be  brought  cheaply  to  the  table  of  the 
consumer.  Of  course  eggs,  tomatoes  and 
watery  or  eruslmble  articles  cannot  be 
sent  thus.  If  prices  for  some  of  the  com¬ 
mon  products  of  the  farm  arc  as  high  as 
apples  and  potatoes  are  here  it  would 
apparently  pay  to  send  even  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  these,  paper  wrapped,  in  the  food 
bags.  They  are  made  in  various  sizes. 
In  one  of  the  smaller  from  15  to  20  ears 
of  corn  may  be  stowed.  They  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  cord  to  tie  the  top,  but  need 
a  regular  “puckering  string”  to  hold 
securely  and  in  addition  a  loop  for  attach¬ 
ing  shipping  tag.  G.  S.  l\ 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

,M  PIU.IKS  DKCKKA.SK  FT'RTHEK  and  prices 
TKMi  UPWABD.  INTERESTING  CONDI¬ 
TIONS  l'OR  APPLES.  ONIONS  AND 
CAHHAGE. 

It  is  a  time  of  gradually  decreasing 
supplies  and  firm  prices  in  most  lines  of 
produce.  The  situation  is  interesting  for 
potatoes,  apples,  onions  and  cabbage,  all 
these  lines  being  in  strong  position  on 
account  of  the  light  to  moderate  crops. 
Prices  arc  quite  high  already,  but  in  such 
cases  there  are  always  reasons  why  some 
people  expect  further  gains. 

RECOVERY  IN  FOREIGN  APPLE  .MARKETS. 

The  outlook  for  apples  is  growing  bet¬ 
ter.  British  markets  are  paying  top  local 
prices  for  best  stock  and  sometimes  for 
No.  2.  which  means  about  $9  per  barrel 
net  for  shipments  in  this  country  at 
present  unfavorable  rates  of  changing 
English  money  to  American  basis.  Our 
own  markets  make  a  good  showing;  ship¬ 
pers  in  Western  New  York  ask  $7  for 
best  A 2 14  Baldwins,  also  $3.25  per  100 
lbs.  for  bulk  Baldwins,  and  even  the 
mixed  cider  stock  reached  $1.00  per  KM) 
lbs.  last  week.  Virginia  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  shippers  are  getting  $G  to  $7  for 
best  Ben  Davis  and  Yorks ;  cider  stock 
is  lower  in  most  sections  than  in  New 
York,  but  demand  is  active  in  all  sec¬ 
tions. 

ACTIVE  POTATO  MOVEMENT. 

Potatoes  are  going  forward  in  a  most 
satisfactory  way.  Some  shippers  are 
holding  back,  but  that  is  their  own  affair. 
Many  States  have  exceeded  the  liberal 
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early  movement  of  last  season,  even 
though  the  crop  is  lighter  this  year.  In 
Minnesota,  for  instance,  they  have  already 
pretty  nearly  cleaned  up  in  some  im¬ 
portant  producing  sections  and  have 
shipped  2,500  cars  more  than  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  of  last  year.  About  the 
same  is  true  of  Maine,  and  New  Jersey 
has  moved  the  bulk  of  its  very  large  crop. 
I11  fact,  the  liberal  movement  from  East 
and  North  has  considerably  more  than 
offset,  .so  far,  the  looses,  in  shipments  from 
t lie  Middle  West  and  Iloeky  Mountain 
States. 

PRICE  HIGHER  WEST  THAN  EAST. 

Shippers  in  Far  Western  producing 
sections  are  receiving  $2  to  $2.50  per  1(M) 
lbs.  and  in  the  East  $2.20  to  $2.35,  while 
city  wholesale  prices  range  from  $2.35  to 
$3.35  for  large  lots  in  the  Middle  West, 
and  $2.40  and  $2.00  in  the  East.  Not 
for  many  years  have  Eastern  consumers 
paid  less  than  Western  for  potatoes,  but 
such  is  the  situation  at  present.  Cana¬ 
dian  imports  may  cut  some  figure  in  a 
tew  markets,  but  as  yet  are  only  two  to 
three  per  cent  of  the  total  current  sup¬ 
plies.  Best  .stock  is  not  much  lower  in 
Canadian  cities,  than  in  our  own  markets. 

WESTERN  ONIONS  STORED. 

Onion  markets  have  continued  con¬ 
sistently  strong,  although  demand  has 
been  rather  dull  in  city  markets,  as 
might  be  expected  with  such  a  high  level 
of  prices.  Fancy  stock  has  reached  $4 
per  100  lbs.  in  Western  New  York  pro¬ 
ducing  sections.  Most  of  the  New  York 
crop  seems  to  be  rather  small  and  hardly 
suitable  for  long  storage:  accordingly  a 
good  many  Eastern  dealers  have  boon 
buying  the  large  and  fine  California  crop, 
and  many  thousand  bushels  of  California 
yellow  and  brown  onions  are  reported 
stored  around  Chicago  and  in  Eastern 
pities.  This  California  stock  must  cost 
the  owners,  on  delivery  and  storage 
charges  paid,  more  than  the  stock  would 
sell  for  at  present  prices.  The  heavy 
purchases  indicate  the  confidence  of  these 
dealers  in  a  still  higher  range  of  prices 
before  the  season  is  over. 

HEAVY  PLANTING  IN  TEXAS  ONION 
COUNTIES. 

Southern  growers  appear  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  situation.  About  twice  as 
much  land  will  be  planted  to  early  onions 
in  Southern  Texas  as  last  season,  accord¬ 
ing  to  present  indications.  California 
and  Louisiana  growers  also  talk  of  grow¬ 
ing  larger  areas.  This  means  probably 
twice  as  many  Southern  onions  shipped 
North  as  came  last  season,  and  very  pos¬ 
sibly  a  time  of  lively  competition  with 
Northern  stock  next  Spring,  provided  noth¬ 
ing  happens  to  check  the  development  of 
plans  of  the  Southern  producers. 

SHORTAGE  IN  LATE-KEEPING  CABBAGE. 

The  cabbage  markets  have  so  far  failed 
to  respond  to  the  apparent  strength  of 
the  situation,  with  the  crop  fully  10.000 
oars  less  than  last  year,  and  some  Eastern 
States,  especially  New  York,  very  much 
below  last  year's  yield.  The  outlook 
ought  to  be  good,  particularly  for  stock 
suitable  for  storage.  So  far  the  supplies 
have  been  ample,  owing  to  the  large  crop 
in  Colorado  and  A\  iseonsin.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Colorado  crop  has  now  been 
sold,  and  the  test  will  come;  whether 
other  markets  will  respond  to  the  short¬ 
age  of  the  crops  usually  held  in  long 
storage,  especially  the  New  York  crop. 
At  present  even  the  best  stock  sells  at 
$ls  to  $25  per  ton  hulk  in  producing  sec¬ 
tions.  Last  week  prices  went  as  low  as 
$12  to  $15  in  New  York  City,  owing 
probably  to  local  transportation  condi¬ 
tions,  most  of  the  markets  ranging  about 
$M»  .  and  some  Middle  Western  cities 
quoting  $45  per  ton.  Southern  growers 
are  expecting  a  good  market  for  their 
crop  next  Spring,  and  they  seem  likely  to 
get  high  prices  unless  they  ship  too  many. 
Texas  is  planting  three  or  four  times 
last  year’s  final  acreage,  while  Texas  and 
California  arc  increasing.  G.  u.  F. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  for  Forcing 

Cau  you  f  ell  me  how  to  cure  lily  of  the 
valley  pips  so  as  to  sell  the  same  for  forc¬ 
ing?  The  tops  are  dying  at  this  date,  hut 
the  roots  are  fleshy  and  soft,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  them  after  digging. 

Ohio.  L.  b.  p. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  these  roots, 
if  grown  under  ordinary  garden  condi¬ 
tions.  would  he  satisfactory  for  forcing. 
The  best  forcing  “valley”  pips  come  from 
Oonnany,  where  they  are  specially  grown 
by  experts.  The  fields  arc  deeply  plowed 
and  heavily  manured,  and  the  roots  set  in 
the  Fall.  The  plant  is  grown  two  years 
or  three  years  in  the  open  field,  under  the 
best  cultural  conditions,  and  watered  in 
a  dry  season.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
special  curing  process;  the  roots  are  care¬ 
fully  sorted,  runners  and  weak  pips  culled 
out.  and  only  strong  pips  with  abundant 
fibrous  roots  used  for  forcing.  They  must 
he  kept  plump,  and  not  shriveled.  The 
pins  brought  to  this  country  arc  put  in 
cold  storage,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  j 
about  2$  degrees,  and  forced  after  two  or 
three  months’  rest.  New  “valley”  that 
has  not  been  in  storage  requires  a  strong 
bottom  heat  to  force  it  hut  storage  valley 
may  he  forced  without  bottom  heat.  We 
have  made  various  efforts  to  force  garden- 
grown  “valley”  without  bottom  heat  dur¬ 
ing  Winter,  hut  have  never  succeeded.  It 
would  he  well  to  communicate  with  some 
of  the  large  greenhouse  men  of  your  dis¬ 
trict  as  to  the  forcing  possibilities  of  local¬ 
ly-grown  valley,  for  soil  causes  great  va¬ 
riations  in  the  character  of  those  roots. 


are  all  made  with  the  Patented 
Tie-protecting  Shield  that 
Saves  your  Tie, Time  and  Tem¬ 
per.  Unsurpassed  for  Style  and 
Long  Wearing  Qualities. 

Hall, Hartwell  Co.,  Makers, Troy, N.Y. 


Wear  Comfortable 
Collars 


SUDIWEU 

^  COLLARS  v* 


Strawberry  Plants 


For  Fall  Plantinpr.  l’ot- 
triown  and  runner 
plants  that  will  boar 
fmit  next  summer.  Also  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY. 
DEWBERRY  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT.  GRAPE.  ASPARA¬ 
GUS.  RHUBARB  PLANTS,  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
SHRljBS.  Cutulogiie  FREE. 


Ituloffll 

Harry  L.  Squires 


Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Lucky  Boy  Strawberries 

Bicrer,  Sweet i>r,  and  more  pm- 
duc-tivo  than  aoy  other  everhenr- 
intc  at rawhernee.  Frtiita  on 
nrnnK  net  plant  !  from  .lime  to 
November  in  the  North  ami 
the  year-round  in  the  South. 
Gur  20th  Century  Catahur 
fully  dearribea  this  and 
more  than  fifty  of  the  best 
standard  varieties  straw¬ 
berries,  nisi*  other  small 
frutt  plants.  S<  nd  postal 
todny. 

A  Letter  from 
A.  B.  Kiitknmier, 


Wayne  County.  N.  Y.  (Strawberry  Specialist.) 


I  am  delighted  with  Ll'CK  BOY,  The  ldg 
handsome  berries  are  very  attractive  and  Hie 
yield  is  the  bust  of  tlie  live  varieties  I  am  growing. 


We  also  have  a  large  stock  of  other  lending 
varieties,  both  in  everbearing  and  standards, 
and  are  prepared  to  make  shipments  any  time 
from  now  until  May  1st.  AVe  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  your  inquiry  and  to  quote  our  lowest 
wholesale  price  direct  to  planter. 

“Big  money  in  growing  strawberries.  And 
getting  better  all  the  time.”  Hundreds  of  our 
customers  are  making  $1,000  up  per  acre.  Our 
Free  Book  tells  the  beginner  just  how  to  make 
a  success  from  the  start.  And  wilr  be  Worth 
dollars  to  any  strawberry  grower. 

Largest  stock  of  plants  in  the  Country  to 
select  from. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

Salisbury,  Maryland 


Ciuao)  Plnuor  s,>"'  unboiled  White  HOW  $9  Hu.  Ex.  paid 

OWlBUMQVer  A.  HLOOlllMJIUl.K,  tishcueetad.r.  X.  1 


LARGE  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

For  quick  results,  ti-yr.  roots,  S4  per  too;  *23  per  I.ooo; 
2-yr.  roots,  *2  50  per  JHO;  *1  2  per  I.ihxi.  Also  large  rhn 
liHtdt  and  Witloof  Chicory  roots  for  forcing.  Catalogue 
free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground.N.Y. 


NEW  YORK 
STATE 

BIG  FARMING  OPPORTUNITIES 
GOOD  LAND-LOW  PRICES 

Aik  for  bulletin  with  deicriptions  of 
— 4,000  available  farms.  Address — 


F.  J-  CARR,  Dept,  of  Farms  and  Market*,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


GET  THIS 
FREE 
BOOK 
TODAJ 

It  will  tell  you* 
liow  to  grow  t.wo| 
c  v  o  i»  s  on  the* 
same  soil  at  the 
same  time,  each- 
benefiting  the 
other  and  leaving 
a  better  soil  for  the  following 
crops.  It  tolls  you  how  to  make 
sure  of  good  stands  of  alfalfa 
and  clover,  oven  on  poor  soils, 
and  how  to  reduce  your  fertilizer 
Dills  by  one-half  or  two-thirds. 

Fakmogerm,  tin*  recognized 
standard  of  seed  inoculants,  i* 
always  fresh  and  active.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
hist  moment  to  buy  your  cul¬ 
tures.  Read  about  the  patented 
stopper  which  makes  this  pos¬ 
sible.  Drop  a  post-card  and 
we  will  mail  booklet  at  once. 

F.ARP-THOMAS  CULTURES  CORP.,  Dept.  B. 

80  Lafayette  St.  New  York  City 


WITTE 

DRAG  SAW 


Get  Latest 
Drag  Satv  Prices 


From  Factory 

A  complete  power  plant  for  log 
sawing  or  ice  sawing.  Arm  Swing 
leverage  and  latest  improvements. 

Simple,  safe,  easy  to  operate.  Engine  easy 
to  handle.  Saw  stays  Idle  until  you  push  the 
clutch  lever.  Start  slow  or  fast.  Adjustable 
stroke  on  saw— 180  strokes  a  minute.  Goes 
anywhere.  Does  the  work  of  10  men.  Write 
for  description  and  latest  prices.  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Pittsburgh,  Ps. 


1R9Q  Oakland  Avs., 
189G  Emplra  Bid*., 


AGENTSWANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rubai, 
New-Yokkeh  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  X.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Add  reus:  — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER.  2465  IV.  Slate  St.. 
GLEAN.  N.  Y. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  VV.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE  TRACTS  FARMS  °0 R CHARTS L 

1200  arras  on  James  River,  convenient  to  all  markets.  900  acres  are  in  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation.  Well  fenced.  Fine  River  Lowgrounds.  Soil  is  the  finest  Chocolate  Loam.  Large  brick 
mansion,  fronting  river.  Ideal  for  Stock,  Dairying  and  general  farming. 

This  property  can  he  bought  at  a  most  attractive  figure. 

If  the  above  does  not  interest  you  YVKITK  US  DKFIMTKLY  JUST  WHAT  KIND  OF  A 
FARM  YOU  AKi!  LOOKING  lOli.  Our  reply  will  not  lie  a  catalogue  dealing  in  gencraltius. 
but  a  personal  letter  giving  you  detailed  and  accurate  information  regarding  properties  which  will 
meet  your  requirements. 

We  are  equipped  to  furnish  reliable  information  regarding,  ami  will  take  pleasure  in  allowing 
you  farm*  of  every  description  in  any  part  of  the  Stato.  Connections  at  11  points  throughout  Virginia. 

R.  V.  WHITEHURST  *  CO-  1014  East  Main  Slre.l  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


“ARE  YOU  GUILTY” 

of  maintaining  a  fly  and  disease  breeding  outhouse  in  your  community? 

“PROTECT” 

the  health  and  morals  of  your  own  family  and  neighbors  by  installing 


Waterless  Sanitary 

Odorless  L )  Convenient 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  for  Homes,  Schools, 
Factories  and  Public  Buildings. 

Send  for  Dait  5t««l  Products  Company  210 

Catalog  lamina,  Michigan,  U.  S.  JL 


The  RURAL  NEW.  YORKER 
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Safe  to  Friend 
Dangerous  to  Enemy 

Like  the  well-trained  watch  dog,  the  Iver 
Johnson  is  safe  in  your  home.  Never  any 
fear  of  accid  ent  —  the  automatic  safety  fea. 
ture eliminates  that. 

But  at  the  moment  it  is  needed  for  pro. 
tection,  your  Iver  Johnson  is  alert,  ready  to 
respond  instantly  and  accurately. 

IVER  JOHNSON 

AUTOMATIC  REVOLVERS 

Just  one  way  todischarge  an  Iver  Johnson 
—the  trigger  must  be  pulled  a //the  way  back. 

Drop  it, kick  it, thump  it,  throw  it  against 
thewall — itcan'f  gooff  accidentally.  And 
its  safety  is  automatic  —  nothing  to  remem¬ 
ber  to  do  to  make  it  safe.  That’s  why  women 
are  not  timid  about  having  an  Iver  Johnson 
in  the  h  ome. 

Choice  of  three  grips:  Regular,  Perfect 
Rubber,  Western  Walnut, 

Iver  Johnson  shotguns,  too,  ere  perfectly 
balanced,  accurate,  dependable,  and  con¬ 
scientiously  made  throughout. 

THREE  BOOKLETS  FREE 

“A” —  Firearms; “B” —  Bicycles;  **C” — 
Motorcycles.  Yours  free  for  the  asking. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  the  Iver  Johnson, 
send  us  his  name  and  address.  We. will  sup¬ 
ply  you  through  him. 

Iver  Johnson’s  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
308  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

#3  Chamhors  Si.,  New  York 
717  Markot  Slroel 
San  Francisco 

Ivor  Johnson  Revolvers 
are  safe.  Vou  can 
"Hammer  the  Hammer" 


Use  Your  Auto! 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Climate  often  makes  a  great  difference 
in  plants  and  their  habits.  Plants  that 
originate  in  the  climate  of  California  sel¬ 
dom  do  in  the  East  as  they  are  said  to  do 
in  California.  Mr.  Burbank’s  “creations” 
are  evidence  of  this.  A  California  corre¬ 
spondent  on  page  1485  reports  that  the 
Fiery  Cross  ('anna  holds  up  its  great 
head  there.  I  wish  it  did  here.  I  have 
six  clumps  of  it.  and  have  just  counted 
12  heads  of  bloom,  and  every  one  hanging 
over.  Within  a  few  feet  there  is  a  plant 
of  Firebird,  which  is  said  to  be  the  parent 
of  Fiery  Cross,  and  it  is  holding  its  head 
erect  and  making  a  better  show  than  the1 
Fiery  Cross  with  larger  heads. 

It  seems  necessary  to  repeat  that  1  am 
not  growing  plants  for  sale,  keep  no  ma-l 
terials  for  packing  and  shipping  seed  or! 
plants,  and  will  not  accept  orders  for 
plants  mentioned  iu  these  letters.  One 
correspondent  asks  for  my  catalogue.  Ev¬ 
erything  I  mention  is  listed  in  the  cat¬ 
alogues  of  the  seedsmen  and  florists  and 
nurserymen.  If  I  ever  have  anything  to 
sell  I  will  advertise  it  and  pay  for  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.  So  please  do  not  send  to  me 
for  plants  or  seed. 

Today  (October  13)  we  have  gathered 
all  the  tomatoes,  green  and  ripe,  as  green 
ones  will  hardly  ripen  now  outside,  and 
though  there  has  been  no  frost  the  nights 
are  getting  cool  after  the  hot  spell,  and  we 
usually  look  for  sharp  frost  about  the  20th 
of  October.,  though  in  some  seasons  it  is 
deferred  till  the  first  of  November.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  glory  of  the  C’anuas  and  Dah¬ 
lias  it  seems  pitiful  that  they  may  soon 
be  blackened.  The  early  Chrysanthemums 
in  the  open  ground  are  now  iu  their  full 
beauty.  I  never  try  to  build  up  the  great 
mops  that  the  florists  take  so  much  time 
and  pains  to  grow.  They  are  great  speci¬ 
mens  of  what  nature  can  be  directed  to 
do,  but  I  like  plenty  of  flowers  rather  than 
one  big  one  on  a  stem  that  is  too  big  to 
cut  for  anything  smaller  than  an  um¬ 
brella  stand.  I  grow  my  plants  in  bush 
form,  disbud  to  about  one-third,  and  get  a 
mass  of  very  pretty  bloom.  I  grow  none 
inside,  as  my  little  house  will  not  afford 
room  for  them,  and  hence  I  grow  only  the 
varieties  that  bloom  outside  before  bard 
frosts.  Any  of  them  stand  our  Winters 
with  a  mulch  of  dead  leaves.  T  had  one 
very  pretty  lilac-colored  plant,  and  propa¬ 
gated  quite  a  number  of  them,  and  now 
I  they  are  blooming  they  all  are  pure  white. 


GRIND  YOUR  FEED 
FILL  YOUR  SILO 
SAW  YOUR  WOOD 
SHELL  YOUR  CORN 
PUMP  YOUR  WATER 
ELEVATE  YOUR  GRAIN 


Ward  Work-a*Ford 

Can  bo  used  with  Ford,  Overland,  Dodge,  Reo  and 
Chevrolet  490  cars  and  Fordson  Tractor.  Your  auto¬ 
mobile  has  a  powerful  engine— it  will  outlast  the  car 
and  you  might  as  well  save  your  money  and  uso  it  to 
do  all  your  farm  work..  No  wear  on  tiros  or  trans¬ 
mission.  Hooks  up  in  3  minutes.  No  permanent 
attachment  to  car.  Cannot  injure  ear  or  engine. 
Friction  Clutch  Pulloyon  end  of  shaft.  Ward  Gover¬ 
nor,  run  by  fan  belt,  gives  perfect  control  .Moneyback 
if  not  satisfied.  Ask  for  circular  and  special  price. 

WARD  MF6.  CO.,  2040  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Rather  an  odd  sport,  the  original  plant 
and  all  the  progeny. 

The  many  nice  things  that  have  been 
said  about  me  in  the  different  papers  on 
my  eightieth  birthday  have  been  very 
pleasant  to  an  old  man,  and  encourage 
him  to  believe  that  his  life  has  been  of 
some  service  to  his  fellow  men,  and.  after 
all.  a  life  of  service  to  God  and  man  is 
the  finest  thing  to  work  for,  and  if  one 
tries  earnestly  “the  divinity  that  shapes 
our  ends’’  will  do  the  rest.  God  will 
guide  any  man  who  seeks  Ilis  guidance, 
and  that  guidance  has  more  to  do  with 
what  anyone  accomplishes  than  our  puny 
efforts.  When  over  850  birthday  cards,  let¬ 
ters  and  telegrams  come  to  one.  he  feels 
like  thanking  God  for  the  unseen  friends 
scattered  over  the  country.  They  are  all 
going  into  a  big  scrapbook  as  a  family 
souvenir.  The  editor  of  the  Proyressire 
Farmer  says  that  T  have  helped  a  million 
.people.  If  that  is  so.  it  is  at  least  better 
than  to  have  made  a  million  dollars  out] 
of  the  sweat  and  toil  of  other  men.  1 1 
thank  those  who  so  kindly  remembered 
my  birthday,  and  wish  that  I  could  write 
a  reply  to  each  one.  w.  f.  massey. 


American  Fence 


Fun  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


WELL 


WELL  DR^G 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizos  for  ull  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  Slate  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  T. 


Grafting  Upon  Root  Sprouts 

On  page  1403  there  is  a  call  for  ex 
perienoe  in  regard  to  grafting  upon  root 
sprouts  in  case  a  tree  is  diseased.  I  have 
followed  this  plan  a  great  many  times.* 
and  it  works  out  satisfactorily  in  case 
the  right  roots  are  selected,  though  I  do  I 

not  enthusiastically  recommend  it  as  hav¬ 
ing  any  advantages  over  a  young,  root- 
grafted  tree  planted  in  its  place.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  so-called  root  sprouts. 
One  is  attached  to  the  trunk  or  crown 
of  the  tree,  and  results  from  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  roots  to  maintain  life 
in  that  tree.  Scions  set  iu  such  sprouts 
will  he  sickly,  stunted  in  growth  and  will 
amount  to  but  little.  The  other  kind 
comes  from  a  root,  and  results  from  an 
attempt  to  reproduce  another  tree.  It 
has  a  root  system  of  its  own,  and  will 
[live  if  separated  from  the  parent  root. i 
I  Other  conditions  being  favorable,  scions  | 
set  in  these  sprouts  will  make  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  development.  C.  0.  o. 


|5o/ues  Many  Problems 


Richardson  &  Boynton  Co. 

Established  1837 

31  West  31st  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 
Rochester  Providence  Newark' 

“Perfect  heat  for  every  type  of  building** 


CHECK  IN  SQUARE.  lAddress  nearest  office) 
I  am  interested  in 

O  Richardson  Heating  Apparatus  □  Ranges 
81  O  Garage  Heaters  □  Laundry  Tank  Heaters 

Name _  _ _ _ 


With  but  a  single  pipe — one  register  only — this  entirely  modern,  scientifi¬ 
cally  designed  furnace  {made  and  guaranteed  by  the  oldest  and  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  heating  apparatus  in  the  United  States)  furnishes  a  con¬ 
stant  circulation  of  fresh,  warm  air  throughout  every  room  in  the  house — 
abundant  heat  at  all  times,  evenly  distributed, 


The  Richardson  One-Pipe  Heater  is  suit¬ 
able  for  city  or  country  homes,  schools, 

churches,  stores,  etc _ old  or  new  buildings. 

NOW  is  the  economical  time  to  install. 


Address. 


Just  think  of  what  this  means  in  economy — Installation  costs  cut  to  a 
minimum.  No  lengthy  pipes  to  buy  or  run  to  various  positions.  No  cooling 
of  the  heat  before  it  can  reach  your  rooms.  Less  dust — less  dirt — less 
labor.  Direct  heat  rises  and  spreads  instantly  to  the  upper  floors.  None  is 
wasted.  Warm  house,  cool  cellar.  And  you  can  burn  any  kind  of  fuel — 

LESS  OF  IT  than  is  demanded  by  other  types 
of  heaters. 


ONE- PIPE  HEATER 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box, 15  Easton,  Fa. 


Powerful,  Reliable,  Mai 
Built  to  last;  to  do  han 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fue 
Pull  H  to  %  horse-power  more  tha 
rated.  3  Month m  Trial.  Easy  Torma.  Size 
to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  cranking.  N 
batteries,  to  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engir 
ever  built.  Engine  book  tree.  A  Postal  brings  i 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

391  Kin*  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAi 


Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital  to  “sw  ing  things." 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers — whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2000  New  York  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  New  York  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Carbide  Gas  Lights  24-Hour  Shifts 
— Cooks  Your  Dinner 

— Irons  Your  Clothes 


T 


HE  same  brilliant  powerful  white  light 
that  makes  continuous  construction  work 
possible  in  subways,  tunnels  and  mines 

( such  as  the  gigantic  Cats  fall  Hater  Supply  System, 

the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  N.  Y.  Subway ) 

is  already  lighting  over  250,000  country 
homes,  besides  supplying  gas  for  the  cooking 
stoves  and  for  the  sad  irons  that  take  the 
sadness  out  of  ironing  day. 

Wherever  machinery  breaks.  Carbide 
Gas  is  welding  the  parts  together  —  on  rail¬ 
roads,  in  shipyards,  factories  and  plants  — 
big  and  little — all  over  the  world. 

The  story  of  Carbide  reads  like  a  story 
out  of  the  Arabian  Nights  —  of  miracles  ac¬ 
complished  between  sleeping  and  waking. 

If  you  wish  to  read  it, 
write  for  free  booklet 


UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 


30  Eaat  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  102 


People’s  Gas  Bldg. 
Chicago,  III. 


Kohl  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


003 


IN  UNE  FOR  FALL  SPRAYING 

/ Charles  Fremd's Tdrmu lh\  ^an  Jose  .  «  Oyster  Shell  Scale 

* — 7"  .u,rrT.,mr ^ —  Bay  Tree  and  Palm  Scale 

/  - - -  ~  Scurfy  Bark  Louse  Pear  Psylla 

Wf  SULCO-YBA^X  Hang  over  Fungus  Spores  of  the  Brown 
/fSy  asTSK  R°t  of  the  Peach  and  other  Stone  Fruits 

m  v  .  \+m\  0Iusters  of  Aphis  Eggs  Peach  Leaf  Curl 

Apple  Canker  and  Scab 

Destroy  the  above  named  insects  and 
fungus  spores  by  spraying  them  with 

SULCO-V.  B. 


Icy  i 

fe 


(M 


A  combined  contact  insecticide 
and  fungicide  of  known  reliability 


Cook&SwAnCq]nc> 

\  NEW  YORK, U  SA.  / 

.  Simple,  Sure  and  Safe  •-*  Right  in  Principle  and  Price 

From  your  dealer  or  direct-  go  to  your  dealer  first 

Special  Arrangements  Made  With  Commercial  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growers’  Associations  and  Granges. 

Address  COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  Inc. 

141  MILK  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Ge«.  H.  Frazier,  Mgr. 


For  Free  Booklet 
Address,  Sulco,  Dept.  R. 


148  FRONT  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Grape  Questions 


Neglected  Vineyard 

Can  Tine  11.  X.-Y.  help  me  to  treat  a 
neglected  vineyard  which  recently  came 
into  my  possession?  Originally  it  occu¬ 
pied  six  acres,  -‘l.OOO  vines,  reduced  to 
2.BOO,  vines,  principally  Concord,  some 
Delaware  and  Niagara.  It.  is  about  nine 
years  old  and  has  made  two  full  crops. 
’Flic  blackberry  bushes,  volunteer  grasses, 
Timothy  and  Hover  took  possession  ;  then 
fire  went  through  it.  The  past  year  it 
was  plowed  thoroughly  and  planted  to 
corn,  two  rows  between  the  rows  of  grapes. 
There  were  only  a  few  scattering  grapes 
this  year,  although  the  vines  appear  vigor¬ 
ous.  My  sons,  who  will  manage  this 
farm,  suggest  several  forksful  of  stable 
manure  to  each  vine,  and  then  hone  meal, 
hut  we  would  like  to  know  the  quantity. 
Then  we  would  plant  to  vetch  or  rye,  to 
be  turned  under  in  the  Spring.  c.  Jr. 

Washington.  I).  O. 

The  neglected  vineyard  presents  many 
problems  in  ifs  renovation,  perhaps  the 
biggest,  one  being  getting  it  back  again 
into  good  tilth.  In  this  instance  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  1ms  already  been  aceom- 
j  plished,  though  perhaps  rather  heroic 
measures  have  been  applied  in  so  doing. 
If  is  the  common  practice  with  vineyards 
that  have  long  been  unplowed  that  the 
first  return  to  cultivation  be  with  the 
disk  harrow  rather  than  the  plow.  Then 
the  next  season  a  shallow  plowing.  The 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers  or  stable 
manure  has  proven  a  wasteful  practice 
I  unless  good  tillage  be  practiced  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fertilizing. 

Experiments  covering  several  years 
with  vineyard  fertilization  prove  that 
similar  results  follow  from  (lie  use  of 
sufficient  amounts  of  either  the  proper 
I  commercial  fertilizers  or  good  stable 
manure.  Five  tons  of  good  manure  per 
acre  per  year  has  produced  just  as  many 
grapes  and  as  much  wood  growth  as  lias 
<’100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  BOO  lbs. 
of  acid  phosphate  when  applied  to  soils 
of  tin*  day  loam  type.  With  the  lighter 
soils  It  is  apparent  that  a  larger  quantity 
of  manure  is  needed  to  equal  the  above 
application  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Tn 
'either  case  a  green  manure  crop  should 
he  employed.  Tn  order  to  get  a  maximum 
stand  of  Ibis  it  is  necessary  with  our 
1  soils  to  apply  the  acid  phosphate  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  manure.  Tn  fact,  the  benefit 
derived  from  (lie  latter  material  when 
applied  in  connection  with  nitrate  of  soda 
is  largely  in  the  better  stand  of  the  green 
manure  crop.  The  question  of  which 
material  to  apply  depends  largely  upon 
the  cost  and  availability.  With  us  good 
manure  at  a  reasonable -cost  is  out  of  the 
question.  An  advantage  not  to  he  ignored 
in  the  scheme  of  fertilization  is  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  (lie  material  for  the  vines’  use 
after  its  incorporation  with  the  soil. 
With  readily  available  forms  of  nitrogen 
carriers,  as  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  the  sowing  can  he  so  gauged 
that  it  will  he  ready  for  absorption  at 
the  time  when  we  believe  that  it  will 
most  influence  the  fruit,  namely,  about 
10  days  before  the  blooming  period.  That 
is,  an  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  made 
10  days  before  this  period  will  he  avail¬ 
able  while  the  vine  is  in  bloom.  At  this 
time  one-half  of  the  BOO  lbs.  is  sown 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  About  three 
weeks  later  the  remaining  loO  lbs.  is 
spread.  The  acid  phosphate  is  broadcast 
some  time  previous  to  plowing  and  is 
turned  down  with  this  Spring  practice. 

It  is  unwise  to  drop  a  few  forksful  of 
stable  manure  at  the  base  of  the  vine,  for 
such  a  method  does  not  put  it  near  the 
actively  feeding  root  libers,  nor  does  the 
subsequent  cultivations  over  distribute  it 
evenly.  Applications  of  manure  re¬ 
peatedly  about  Hu1  base  of  the  vine  in¬ 
duce  a  strong  development  of  fibrous  roots 
in  this  region,  while  those  away  from 
this  area  are  starved.  After  a  time 
practically  all  the  roots  that  function  are 
the  ones  in  this  region,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  anchorage  of  the  vine  in  the 
soil  is  lessened  and  heaving  is  likely  to 
result.  F.  E.  ii. 


Mildew  an  Grapes 

We  have  three  grapevines;  a  Concord. 
Niagara  and  Dela  'are,  in  their  fourth 
bearing  year.  Tl.  were  well  fertilized 
with  cow  manure  =^st  Fall,  well  pruned 
early  in  March,  and  when  the  blossoms 
came  gave  promise  of  a  wonderful  crop  of 
grapes.  They  were  kept  free  from  in¬ 
sects  by  hand  picking  the  few  that  ap¬ 
peared.  The  grapes  formed  and  grew  to 
two-thirds  of  their  mature  size,  when,  iu 
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a  high  wind  one  night,  the  arbor  blow 
down.  This  happened  about  the  middle 
of  July.  The  vines  were  immediately 
supported  again,  disturbing  them  but  lit¬ 
tle.  and  for  three  weeks  showed  no  signs 
of  having  been  injured.  About  the  middle 
of  August  growth  stopped,  leaves  turned 
brown  and  soon  fell,  and  from  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Niagara  vines  most  of  the  fruit 
dropped.  YY  hut  remained  was  a  miserable 
specimen  of  what  they  should  have  been. 
The  Concords  ripened  about  half  a  crop. 
Was  this  a  disease  or  injury  from  falling? 
Other  vines  in  our  town  went  the  same 
way.  Is  the  effect  likely  to'he  permanent, 
or  can  we  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this 
trouble  by  spraying?  We  hav.e  not 
sprayed  as  yet.  i.  i„  ir. 

I.yn brook.  N.  Y. 

From  the  description  given  it  is  suggest¬ 
ed  that  tin1  trouble  was  possibly  due  t<> 
an  attack  of  -downy  mildew.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  at  this  time  and  without 
specimens  of  the  fruit  to  say  positively 
that  this  is  the  cause.  It  is  advised  that 
the  vines  he  thoroughly  sprayed  with  a 
4-4-BO  Bordeaux  mixture,  first  just  as 
soon  as  the  blossoms  have  set.  second 
about,  two  weeks  later,  and  if  there  be 
evidences  of  the  fungus,  a  third  applica¬ 
tion  should  he  made.  The  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  after  the  first  is  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  dependent  on  the  weather.  Warm, 
moist  conditions  favor  the  development  of 
the  disease.  Tn  some  localities  and  in 
some  seasons  five  applications  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  control.  f.  k.  gladwin. 

Winter  Care  of  Grapevines 

Last  Spring  I  set  out  12  grapevii  : 
they  have  made  a  good  growth,  and  I  wish 
to  know  how  to  prepare  them  for  Winter. 

Greene,  N.  Y.  vt.j.s. 

File  only  preparation  that  grapevines 
require  for  Winter  is  the  covering  with 
soil  if  tli(>  region  in  which  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  is  subject  to  severe  Winter  tempera¬ 
tures;  that  is.  tho*se  reaching  minus  10 
degrees  Fahrenheit  for  long  periods.  An 
occasional  minus  IS  has  not  injured  the 
buds  if  the  wood  was  well  matured.  In 
order  to  facilitate  covering,  especially 
with  old,  rank-growing  vines,  it  is  best  to 
prune  them  somewhat  before  so  doing, 
nut  do  not  prune  as  the  vine  should  he 
cut  tor  tying  up.  Ir  is  well  to  leave  three 
or  more  times  the  number  of  canes  that 
will  eventually  be  tied  up.  With  vines 
planted  last  Spring  the  entire  growth 
can  lie  readily  covered.  The  vine  is  sim¬ 
ply  bent  to  the  ground  and  then  soil  is  put 
over  all  the  parts  to  a  depth  of  four  or 
five  indies.  In  early  Spring  the  earth 
should  be  removed  before  the  heat  has 
caused  the  buds  to  start.  Then  the  vine 
should  he  pruned  to  suit,  the  ideas  of  the 
grower.  At  this  stage  of  its  life  the  cut¬ 
ting  is  usually  hack  to  one  spur  of  two 
Duels.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Keeping  Celery 

Can  celery  he  put  into  a  two-foot 
trench  to  keep  for  the  Winter?  What 
is  the  best  thing  to  cover  it  with?  We 
have  no  good  place  to  put  it  inside,  so 
last  year  1  covered  it  with  leaves,  but 
the  most  of  it  rotted.  Would  boards 
covered  with  roofing  paper  he  good  to 
cover  over  top?  W.  J.  F. 

Ul)iou  Springs.  N.  Y. 

Farmers  in  this  section,  who  sometimes 
raise  imperfectly  blanched  celery,  replant 
it  on  its  roots  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
cellar,  just  before  cold  weather,  often 
setting  up  hoards  to  hold  the  dirt,  as 
they  would  iu  the  garden.  I  once  did 
that,  with  excellent  results.  With  no 
cidlar  a  trench  is  best.  It  is  much  better 
than  a  pit,  for  it  does  not  need  to  be 
timbered  to  avoid  caving  in,  nor  hoard 
covering.  .  and  it  can  he  opened  more 
easily.  Select  a  spot  where  the  water 
will  not  stand  and  dig  a  trench  a  foot 
and  a  half  deep  and  wide.  Set  the  celery 
in  it.  just  before  it  would  suffer  in  the 
garden  and  cover  it  with  six  inches  of 
straw.  Leaves  are  not  good,  for  they 
soon  get.  soaked  with  water  and  become 
almost  airtight.  'The  problem  is  to  give 
the  celery  air  without  letting  it  freeze. 
When  severe  weather  sets  in  cover  the 
straw  with  a  foot  of  earth.  Watch  the 
result  and  remove  some  of  the  earth  if 
the  celery  shows  symptoms  of  scalding, 
hut  replace  it  when  a  cold  snap  appears. 
Much  of  the  celery  coming  into  this  mar¬ 
ket.  is  either  more  or  less  frozen  or 
scalded,  requiring  a  lot  of  work  to  make 
it  salable.  No  exact  amount,  of  covering 
can  he  depended  upon  in  our  variable 
YY  inters.  An  average  covering  in  the 
severe  Winter  of  two  years  ago  would 
have  allowed  the  celery  to  freeze,  while 
last  Winter  was  .so  mild  that  the  same 
covering  would  have  ruined  the  celery 
from  scalding.  The  only  safety  is  to 
open  the  troneli  often  enough  to  he  ahead 
of  weather  change  and  change  the  cov¬ 
ering  to  suit.  A  temperature  cau  he 
commanded  that  will  carry  the  celery 
through  without  coloring  a  leaf.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  root  crop  and  must  he 
treated  with  much  more  care.  j.  w.  c. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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TIRE  CONSERVATION 
COURSE 


LESSON  5 


How  to 

Increase  l  ire  Mileage 
By  Proper  Care 
of  Tubes 
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Copyright.  1919,  by 

The  Goodyear  Tlr*  &  Rubber  Company 
Akron.  Ohio 


A  Few  Hundred  Yards  May 

Cost  10,000  Miles 


MAN  with  a  new  car  had 
one  of  his  tires  blow  out.  He 
didn’t  have  a  spare,  so  he  decided 
to  run  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a 
friend’s  house.  When  he  got  there 
he  discovered  that  neither  the 
tire  nor  the  tube  was  worth  re¬ 
pairing,  for  running  on  the  rim 
had  fractured  the  casing  fabric. 
And  the  tube  was  riddled  with 
holes  caused  by  being  pinched 
against  the  rim.  Those  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  running  on  the  rim 
probably  cost  him  10,000  miles — 
miles  that  could  have  been  saved 
by  properly  caring  for  the  tube. 
Proper  care  of  tubes  saves  miles 
in  many  other  ways — not  only  in 
emergencies,  but  all  the  time.  Ask 
your  Goodyear  Service  Station,  or 
write  to  Akron,  for  Lesson  5  of  the 
Goodyear  Conservation  Course — 
telling  how  to  increase  tire  mile¬ 
ages  by  proper  care  of  tubes. 


PROPER  care  of  tubes  in¬ 
creases  by  thousands  of 
miles  the  life  of  even  the  best 
of  tires.  For  whenever  a  tube 
fails,  the  casing  is  seriously 
damaged  by  being  run  flat. 

Only  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
such  running  may  utterly  spoil 
the  tire;  and  even  if  the  tube 
merely  has  a  slow  leak  the  tire 
will  suffer  the  inevitable  injuries 
due  to  under-inflation. 

Take  care  of  your  tubes,  if  you 
wish  to  get  the  most  from  your 
tires. 

Tubes  inserted  in  the  casing 
without  being  properly  talced, 
either  stick  to  the  casing  and 
tear  because  of  the  lack  of 
French  Talc  or — when  too 
much  of  this  lubricant  is  used — 
they  are  injured  because  the 
talc  collects  in  puddles  and 
hardens. 


Tubes  must  be  properly  in¬ 
serted  in  the  casing;  otherwise 
they  will  be  pinched  against  the 
rim,  or — if  the  valve  stem  is  at 
an  angle — they  may  be  torn. 

Lesson  5  of  the  Goodyear  Con¬ 
servation  Course  gives  simple 
but  detailed  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  your  tubes  serve  your  tires. 

It  also  tells  how  tubes  can  be 
repaired  permanently  and  in  a 
few  minutes  with  the  Goodyear 
Tube  Repair  Kit. 

Ask  your  Goodyear  Service 
Station  to  show  you  one — and 
ask  also  for  the  other  lessons 
of  the  Goodyear  Conservation 
Course. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 


The  tube  repaired  and  ready  for  talcing 


Repairing  a  tube  with  the  Goodyear 
Tube  Repair  Kit 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Milk  and  Dairying  Activities. — 

There  lias  been  a  let-up  in  co-operative 
milk  plant  building,  due  partly  to  the  of¬ 
ficials  who  have  been  prying  around, 
watching  for  evidence  that  may  he  used 
in  any  chance  to  prosecute  violations  of 
the  Federal  anti-trust  or  Sherman  act. 
But  now  that  the  farmers’  busy  season  is 
nearing  it.*?  close  they  can  give  more  at¬ 
tention  to  organization  details.  The  Har¬ 
ford  Branch  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
Inc.,  has  received  its  charter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  At  a  big  meeting  of 
Cayuga  County  farmers  this  week  the 
contract  between  the  local  co-operative 
milk  company  and  the  Dairymen’s  League 
was  approved,  and  directions  given  to  add 
extensive  improvements  at  once,  so  the 
plant  will  be  able  to  handle  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  county.  The  League  will 
equip  the  plant  with  the  best  modern  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  officials  are  desirou«*i)f 
making  this  plant  a  success,  as  it  was  the 
first  in  the  State  to  be  organized.  Ground 
has  been  broken  for  the  .$200,000  central 
milk  station  in  Syracuse,  and  the  plant 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  April  3.  The 
new  building  will  be  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete,  with  private  tracks  to  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  There  will  be 
separate  departments  for  the  making  of 
condensed  milk,  for  butter  making  and 
for  distributing  .">0,000  quarts  daily  to  the 
city,  using  tie'  surplus  for  butter  and  COB- 
densed  milk.  There  will  be.  departments 
for  pasteurizing,  for  bottling,  refrigerat¬ 
ing  and  the  storing  of  products. 

The  price  of  cheese  is  advancing,  the 
State’s  leading  dairy  boards  selling  this 
week  for  30e.  A  year  ago  at  this  date 
the  price  was  32  %c.  On  the  whole,  this 
has  been  a  season  of  the  highest  prices  for 
cheese  on  record,  with  a  maximum  of  .Tic. 
Next  Saturday's  meeting  of  the  boards 
will  be  the  last  this  season.  The  Ply¬ 
mouth  (Wis.)  market  was  20c  this  week. 

The  new  price  for  milk  is  a  little  more 
satisfactory  to  producers,  22c  per  cwt. 
above  October.  The  Rochester  and  Syra¬ 
cuse  Hat  rate  is  $3.<>5  per  cwt.  Quite  a 
few  farmers  are  installing  separators  and 
will  sell  cream  the  coining  year,  feeding 
the  skim-milk  (o  pigs,  poultry  and  calves. 

Sugar  for  Starving  Bees. — Nine 
counties  of  the  State  received  45,000  lbs. 
of  sugar  this  week,  to  be  distributed 
through  the  beekeepers’  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  bees  that  would 
otherwise  starve  this  Winter.  Unfavor¬ 
able  weather  conditions  this  Summer  and 
Fall  prevented  the  storing  of  sufficient 
honey  to  winter  on.  Tin*  sugar  was  ob¬ 
tained  through  tin'  efforts  of  l’rof.  George 
Rea,  bee  expert  for  tin*  State,  and  the 
New  York  Grange,  Tno.  Richard  Hall, 
manager  of  the  Grange  Exchange,  is  in 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  tin1  sugar, 
which  will  be  sold  only  to  those  beekeep¬ 
ers  who  have  filed  blanks  indicating  their 
needs,  these  requirements  having  been 
>  roper  I  v  investigated.  Onondaga  County 
rets  lii.000  lbs.  of  the  supply;  Oswego, 
1.000  lbs.;  Cortland.  0,000  lbs.;  Herki¬ 
mer,  7,800  lbs.;  Lewis,  .>,11. >0  1  Ixs. ;  Che¬ 
nango.  8.000  lbs.;  Broome.  T.">0  lbs.;  Tio¬ 
ga.  1.200  lbs.,  and  Delaware,  2.000  lbs. 
This  should  protect  next  year’s  honey 
crop. 

ScnoT.ARsmi'  Rk«  <»nn  op  Note.— Miss 
Laura  Geer  of  Marathon  graduated  from 
high  school  last  June.  Shi'  proceeded  to 
win  the  Cornell  free  scholarship  for  her 
county.  Then  she  was  awarded  one  of 
the  scholarships  which  assures  her  $100 
a  year  for  four  years.  Now  she  has  won 
in  a  contest  at  Cornell  another,  which 
gives  her  $200  a  year  for  two  years.  There 
can  he  no  worthier  work  than  this  of  es¬ 
tablishing  scholarships  in  tin*  higher  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
wide-awake  country  girls  and  boys. 

Organizations  Take  Action.— The 
Cortlandville  Grange  has  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  favoring  a  State  censorship  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures.  This  movement  in  this 
county  originated  with  the  women’s  clubs, 
about  30  of  which  are  active  agents  in 
molding  public  opinion  in  this  section. 
After  the  endorsement  of  this  movement 
by  a  number  of  individual  clubs,  the 
Cortland  County  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  representing  the  leading  women  of 
the  county,  on  Saturday  voted  unani¬ 
mous  support  of  legislation  to  create 
careful  State  censorship  of  the  movies, 
as  the  one  factor  having  greatesf  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  second  to  none  but  the  schools.  The 
women’s  clubs  also  passed  a  resohition 
demanding  more  liberal  premiums  in  Ibe 
culinary  and  canned  goods  exhibits  at  the 
State  Fair,  with  at  least  four  premiums 
in  each  class  of  not  less  than  $3,  $2.  $1 
and  50c,  respectively.  They  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  New  York  State 
women  excel  in  the  art  of  preparing  food, 
yet  the  premiums  on  these  Classes  at  our 
great  State  exposition  are  so  stingy  that 
women  in  general  cannot  compete,  and 
the  result  has  been  ail  exhibit  that  is  not 
ns  good  as  those  put  oi.t  by  almost  anv 
local  fair  in  the  State.  The  Cornell 
Farmers  Reading  Course  was  also  hear¬ 
tily  endorsed,  and  its  continuation  asked 
for.  It  seems  the  college  has  been  un¬ 
certain  of  tin*  feeling  of  the  public  to¬ 
wards  these  f  irm  bulletins,  and  lias  been 
considering  their  discontinuation.  The 


Home  economics  clubs  of  this  county  will 
make  an  auto  trip  to  the  State  College 'for 
a  Full  picnic  i)s  guests  of  the  college 
some  dify  jsoou.  :  ji.'G.  i<\* 


Butter,  OOe  per  lb. ;  eggs.  70c ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  per  bu.,  $1.2.3;  potatoes,  $1.50  per 
bu.  Buckwheat  flour  retails  at  $1.85  for 
25  lbs.;  apples,  bid.,  $5.50;  wheat  Hour, 
$14  per_  bbl ;  onions,  $2  per  bu. ;  bay, 
from  $15  to  $20  in  town,  12  miles  from 
Saratoga  Springs.  Hams  selling  for  IS 
to  22c  lb.;  dressed  pigs,  $24  to  $25.50 
per  cwt.;  oats,  00c;  comment,  at  retail, 
$4;  feed,  $4;  middlings,  $3.00.  Labor 
scarce;  wages  from  $2.50  to  $3.  Hard¬ 
wood  at  farm,  $5  per  cord.  Buckwheat 
crop  runs  from  20  to  40  bu.  per  acre. 
Potatoes  fair  crop,  but  rotting  badly. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  e. 

Ilay  was  a  good  crop  through  our  sec¬ 
tion.  Silage  corn  never  was  better  since 
Plmve  been  in  the  State,,  that  is. 30  years. 
Back  on  the  bills  frost  caught  a  little  of 
it  before  it  was  cut.  State  corn  a  little 
above  the  average.  Buckwheat  a  fine 
crop.  Oats  a  good  crop,  hut  wet  weather 
made  it  bad  for  harvesting.  Potatoes  a 
fine  crop ;  with  us  a  good  many  have 
rotted,  but  still  a  little  above  the  average 
and  of  fine  quality.  Eggs,  <>2c  per  doz. ; 
butter,  about  OOe ;  potatoes,  $1.  per  bu. 
Apples  scarce,  Northern  Spy.  $3  per  bu. 
Hay,  $10  to  $12  a  ton  in  the  barn. 
Buckwheat.  $3.40  to  $3.50  per  cwt. ;  oats, 
75  to  80c  per  bu.  Stock  look  good,  pas¬ 
tures  fine.  Cows  bring  from  $80  to  $140 
a  head.  Fall  pigs,  four  to  six  weeks  old, 
$5  apiece,  and  no  sale  at  that.  Almost 
every  farmer  is  improving  his  buildings, 
ami  farm  money  is  plenty.  Large  draft 
horses  bring  a  fair  price.  Light  horses 
not  in  demand.  Farm  labor  50c  an  hour, 
without  hoard.  Most  all  crops  are  gath¬ 
ered.  After  feed  and  rowen  the  best  I 
ever  knew;  the  most  cut  and  put  in  the 
barns.  The  most  new  silos  put  up  in 
this  section  I  ever  knew  in  one  year. 
Honey  a  failure  in  this  locality. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  II.  T.  S. 

Cows,  good  springers,  $75  to  $100; 
yearlings,  $30  to  $35.  Eggs,  05e;  butter, 
05c;  potatoes,  $1.25  per  bu. ;  buckwheat  | 
Hour,  $7  per  cwt. ;  oats,  05c  per  bu. ;  I 
corn,  $2  per  bu. ;  apples,  $2  per  bbl. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  b. 
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Let  your  own 
experience  decide — 

If  coffee  Joes  hurt  your  nerves  and  gen¬ 
eral  health,  try  a  change  to 

POSTUM 

You  will  find  this  cereal  drink  of  deli¬ 
cious  coffee-like  flavor,  satisfying  to  the 
taste,  and  a  friend  to  health. 

Truly  Economical,  Too 

Boil  for  fifteen  minutes  after  hoiling 
begins. 

Two  sizes,  usually 
sold  at  15c  and  25c 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company 
Battle  Creek,  Michig  an 
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GET 


YOUR  OWN 


CAN  DO 


YOU 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  FORMS. 

Full  Directions  and  Legal  Advice.  Petition,  Oath, 

Drawing  Card,  Legal  Paper,  Mailing  Envelope. 

_  _  _  WE  HELP  YOU.  WHY  WASTE  $SO?  ™M- 

R.  P.  CLARKSON,  8th  Floor,  Grand  Central  Palace,  NEW  YORK  CITY  — 


,r  PATENT 

EVERYTHING  REQUIRED  gt* 

SEND  NOW 


STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


Sfylep/us  must  he 
good  clothes! 

Our  policy  insures  ii 


Our  policy  insures  it. 

Styleplus  are  America’s  known-priced  clothes. 
The  sleeve  ticket,  put  on  by  us,  tells  the  price. 

Exceptional  value  at  each  known  price — this 
is  the  Styleplus  policy  that  insures  your  complete 
satisfaction. 

Visit  the  Styleplus  Store  near  you  and  notice  the 
splendid  fabrics  and  stylish  models.  Then  make  your 
selection — suit  or  overcoat.  Or  both.  You  will  have 
good  clothes — stylish  clothes — clothes  that  will  give 
fine  service — guaranteed. 

You  want  to  see  and  try  on  your  clothes  before 
you  buy  them.  So  buy  them  at  a  store/ 

Buy  plenty  of  clothes  this  fall.  Prices  are  going 
up,  because  of  market  conditions. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant  in  most  cities  and 
towns.  Write  us  (Dept.  V  )  for  name  of  local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Founded  is-U  Baltimore,  Md. 

*  ' 


Copyright  1919 
Henry  Sonneborn 
&  Co.,  Inc. 


$30-$35-$4O$45 

And  i i  limited  assortment  at  925 


Tin ■  bill  name  in  clothes 


Styleplus 

Clothes 


Americas  known-priced  clothes 
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Blanching  Celery 

f  hav'e  about  1,000  plants  of  tabic  cel¬ 
ery  which  I  would  like  to  bank  to  blanch 
aud  keep  all  Winter.  How  is  it  done? 

Glendale,  N.  Y  ir.  s. 

A  satisfactory  way  to  blanch  celery  is 
to  use  the  trench  method.  With  a  spade 
dig  a  trench  not  more  than  8  or  10  inches 
wide,  and  deep  as  the  celery  is  tall.  Loos¬ 
en  the  celery  carefully  with  a  fork,  and 
lift  it,  being  careful  not  to  shake  any  dirt 
off  the  roots.  Set  it  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  as  close  together  as  possible,  add¬ 
ing  some  top  soil  to  cover  the  roots  if 
necessary.  Then  line  the  sides  of  the 
trench  with  paper.  Old  newspapers  will 
do,  but  building  paper  is  better ;  then 
cover  the  row  with  straw  or  marsh  hay. 
If  the  celery  is  short,  it  may  be  blanched 
in  place  by  putting  paper  along  the  sides 
of  the  row  and  holding  the  paper  in  place 
by  boards,  and  these  by  a  bank  of  earth, 
covering  all  but  the  topmost  leaves.  This 
method  will  not  keep  celery  as  late  as  the 
trench  method,  but  is  quicker.  In  colder 
climates  it  is  necessary  to  have  much 
more  elaborate  storage  houses. 

ir.  F.  BUTTON. 


Failure  with  Lettuce  and  Sweet  Corn 

1.  Why  is  it  that  my  head  lettuce  will 
not  head?  The  soil  is  light  gravel.  I  put 
on  in  the  Spring  horse  manure  and  some 
hen  manure  during  Winter.  2.  Sweet 
corn  does  not  fill  up  as  it  should.  Is  it 
lack  of  fertilizer?  e.  b.  l. 

Lebanon,  Pa. 

1.  As  there  is  no  information  as  to  the 
variety  planted,  the  kind  of  soil  and  cul¬ 
ture,  nor  the  time  of  year,  it  is  impossible 
to  answer  the  question  accurately.  Let¬ 
tuce  requires  a  highly  enriched  friable 
soil  for  best  results,  also  good  culture. 
No  lettuce  will  head  in  poor  ground,  nor 
during  midsummer;  it  is  essentially  a  cool 
weather  plant,  and  always  gives  best  re¬ 
sults  in  the  open  ground  from  Spring-set 
plants.  If  the  ground  has  been  enriched 
by  a  heavy  application  of  well-rotted 
manure  well  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
plants  set  out  during  the  month  of  May 
and  forepart  of  June,  and  given  good  cul¬ 
tivation,  should  give  good  heads,  provided 
head  varieties  such  as  May  King,  Big 
Boston,  New  York,  Salamander  or  any 
other  good  head  variety  is  planted. 

s  Vr 

2.  Much  sweet  corn  failed  to  fill  out 

this  year  here  in  New  Jersey;  the  cau.se 
was  too  much  rain  and  cloudy  weather. 
When  thi.%  occurs  the  ears  are  not  well 
fertilized,  which  results  in  failure  of  the 
cobs  being  filled  with  corn,  an  they  would 
be  if  bright  warm  weather  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  the  pollinating  period.  K. 


Dependable  Priming  Plu^s 


Equip  Your  Engine  So  It  Sure-Fires  When  Cold 


CHAMPION  Dependable  Priming  Plugs 
sure-fire  cold  motors  because,  with  the 
priming  cup  right  in  the  plug,  the  gasoline 
trickles  down  the  core  of  the  plug  and  drips 
from  the  sparking  point  where  the  spark  jumps 
and  is  the  hottest. 


They  are  imperative  in  cold  weather  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars  that  do  not  have 
priming  cups,  and  are  infinitely  better  for  those 
that  do,  because  priming  cups  let  the  gas  in  too 
far  from  the  spark  plug.  Every  car  can  be  easily 
equipped  with  these  plugs  in  a  few  minutes. 

Price  SI. 50  each. 


Autumn  Maple  Sugar  Making 

Recall  to  your  readers  that  the  time  is 
now  here  with  frosty  nights  and  warm 
days  for  who  possibly  can  to  set 

their  maple  ship  buckets  for  maple  syrup 
and  sugar.  While  the  Autmun  season 
for  this  is  much  shorter  than  late  in  the 
Winter,  many  thousand  gallons  and 
pounds  of  sugar  can  now  be  obtained  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  maple  tree  com¬ 
mence  to  fall  pretty  well. 

Another  suggestion,  while  a  little  late, 
will  be  appreciated  by  many,  and  that  is 
when  canning  to  have  melted  wax.  not 
too  hot.  ready  when  sealing  jars  or  bot¬ 
tles  to  dip  the  rubber  rings  into  the  wax 
and  place  immediately  for  sealing.  This 
will  add  to  the  sealing  possibilities  and 
will  also  permit  the  removal  of  the  covers 
and  rings  in  the  easiest  aud  quickest 
possible  way.  w.  E.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

Maple  sap  will  flow  freely  at  any  time 
between  the  falling  of  the  leaves  in 
Autumn  and  the  bursting  of  the  leaf  buds 
in  Spring,  provided  the  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable.  The  essential  factors 
of  favorable  weather  conditions  are  cold, 
frosty  nights,  followed  by  warm,  sunny 
days.  Just  as  good  sugar  can  be  made 
in  October  as  in  April,  and  just  as  much 
can  lie  made  from  an  equal  amount  of 
sap.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Vermont 
Maple  Sugar  Makers’  Association  exhi¬ 
bits  of  maple  sugar  have  been  shown  that 
were  made  in  every  month  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  May,  inclusive.  But  I  never  heard 
of  a  locality  in  which  favorable  weather 
conditions  prevailed  for  a  long  enough 
time  to  make  the  manufacturing  of  maple 
sugar  on  anything  like  a  commercial 
scale  profitable  except  during  March  and 
April.  As  a  novelty  it  is  frequently  car¬ 
ried  on.  The  tap-holes,  however,  will 
become  so  thoroughly  dried  out  during 
the  Winter  that  they  will  need  u  thorough 
reaming  out  in  the  Spring,  or  they  will 
yield  but  very  little  sap.  This  may  1k> 
done  with  a  small  tool  fitted  to  a  bit 
stock  aud  designed  for  the  purpose. 

o.  o.  o. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


—Grind  Your  Own  Flour 

Save  the  miller’s  and  dealer’s  profits,  miles  of  hauling  and 
hours  of  time  by  grinding  all  kinds  of  flour  and  corn  meal  at 
home  in  your  spare  time  with  a 

Howell  Home  Milling  Plant 

Make  any  grade  of  flour  from  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat, 
rye,  corn  and  other  cereals — cheaper  and  better  than 
you  can  buy  them.  Big  money  in  grinding  for  your 
neighbors.  The  middlings  and  bran  saved  will  pay  for 
the  outfit  in  a  short  time. 

A  miniature  flour  mill  built  like  ihe  large  improved  mills.  MaJe  in  4  sires. 

Any  engine  from  2  lo  12  b.  p.  will  run  it.  Sold  with  or  without  engine. 

FREE  Our  Illustrated  Folder. 


Get  your  copy  now. 

R.  R.  Howell  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 

7  Malcolm  Avc.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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melV  fair 
Brushes’ 
coma  from? 


EVEN  IF  YOU  HUMP  YOURSELF  YOU  CANNOT  BEAT 


WHITING-ADAMS 

CAMEL,  BADGER,  OX  AND  FITCH  HAIR 

BRUSHES 

Extensively  used  by  the  leading  Manufacturers  of  Automo¬ 
biles,  Cars,  Carriages,  Furniture,  and  other  users  of  best 
quality  Color  and  Varnish  Brushes. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  109  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World 


The  wear-ever  Overland  Aluminum  Shoes 

with  “comfort curve”  solcsare  thegreut- 
est  work  shoes  ever  built.  Positively 

Moisture,  Damp 
and  Waterproof 

Keep  feet  dry,  prevent  sickness; 
"  fit  like  gloves,  give  perfect  com¬ 
fort,  defy  rough  usage,  light  but 
tough,  cannot  rust.  From  fac¬ 
tory  to  foot  at  factory  prices. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Noothcr shoes 
like  them.  Write  now  for  catalog  and 
new  facts  about  foot  protection.  Free. 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO. 
Dept.E165  RACINE,  WlS. 


Beat  the  Fuel  Shortage 


As  low  as  i 

$10 


Don't  depend  on  coal 
these  days.  Install  a 

Ilcrftlcr  &  7ook  C  All / 
Portable  Wood  jrt M 

and  Ho  sure  of  your  fuel 
supply.  Easy  to  opera  to 
Our  No.  1  is  the  cheapest  ami 
best  saw  matin  to  which  a  ripping 
itahlo  can  bo  attached.  Guaran¬ 
teed  f«>r  1  year.  Mooey  refunded 
.satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 
HERTZLER  A  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  3  ,  Belleville,  Pa. 
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Mohawk  Tires 
Not  Deteriorate 


Do 


Sometimes  a  tire  will  give  a  fair 
mileage  if  it  is  used  up  quickly,  but 
deteriorates  rapidly  when  the  car  is 
standing  idle. 

This  may  have  been  your  experience. 
And  you  are  not  the  only  one  to  feel 
the  loss — rubber  deterioration  is  cost¬ 
ing  car  owners  millions  annually. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  cars 
owned  on  farms  where,  of  necessity, 
they  stand  idle  for  long  periods  at  a 
time. 

One  thing  to  remember  about 
Mohawk  Tires  is — they  do  not 
deteriorate. 

Pure  rubber,  and  a  generous  quantity 
of  it,  only  is  used  to  make  them. 


No  “fillers,”  no  shoddy,  no  rosin, 
no  glue,  no  whiting — nothing  that  can 
deteriorate  ever  gets  into  them. 

For  that  reason,  you  will  find  Mo¬ 
hawk  Tires  strong,  tough  and  wear 
resisting  season  after  season  until  they 
are  entirely  worn  out. 

Add  to  this  advantage  an  extra  ply 
of  fabric  in  most  sizes — hand  -  building 
by  expert,  veteran  tire  builders — and 
you  will  understand  why  Mohawks  do 
give  better  mileage  and  why  they  do 
not  rot  when  standing  idle  or  lose  their 
life  when  baked  by  the  sun. 

If  you  are  like  eighty-five  out  of  a 
hundred  motorists  who  use  Mohawks, 
you  will  buy  no  other  make  of  tire. 


Plain  or  ribbed ,  cord  or  fabric  tires  end 
an  extra  ply,  hand  made.  Ford  size,  too 


MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches:  123  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City ;  86  Brookline  Ave.,  Boston 


MOHAWK  0^  TIRES 


Keep  Them  on  the  Job 

You  know  the  clangers  of  neglecting 
painful  lameness,  bruises  and  swell- 
.  Put  Sloan’s  Liniment  on  the 

job  and  let  it  relieve  those  poor  dumb 
faithful  beasts  from  suffering.  Just  apply 
a  little  s without  rubbing,  for  it  penetrates 
and  keeps  the  animals  efficient. 

For  family  use,  too,  Sloan’s  Liniment  soon 
relieves  rheumatic  twinges,  lumbago,  stiff- 
ness  and  soreness  of  joints  and  muscles.  A 
bottle  around  the  house  is  a  thoughtful 
provision  for  first  aid  emergency. 

Fix  times  as  much  in  the  Jarjc  bottle  as 
you  get  in  the  small  size  bottle.  Hear  in 
miml,  Sloan’s  Liniment  has  been  the 
V\  orld’8  Standard  Liniment  for  thirty- 
eifht  years.  35c.,  70c.,  51.40. 


’’Saws  25  Cords 
In  61  Hours” 

That’s  what  Ed.  Davis,  an  Iowa  wood 

Bawyer  says  he  did  with  a  WITTE  6  h.  p.  Saw- 
Rijr.  Another  claims  40  loads  of  pole  wood  in 
S  hours  and  20  minutes  with  a  6  h.  p.  Hundreds 
of  WITTE  Saw-Rig  owners  have  made  similar 
records,  and  are  coining  money. 


1  ts  not  what  you  get  for  1  shin  or  first,  shipment ;  its 
what  you  average  (or  allyourPeiisall  the  time.  Wo 
Pay  right  Prices  as  ut>  want  satisfied  shippers  only. 
If  you  don’t  care  to  ship,  write  and  our  representa¬ 
tive  will  call,  no  matter liow  small  the  lot.  Send  for 
Price  list.  We’ll  appreciate  names  of  other  trappers. 

STERN  BROS.  Route  6.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

Cut  tliis  out  and  save  this  address. 


Do  As  Well 

Any  hustler  can  make  big  money  with 
the  WITTE.  When  not  sawing  you  can  operate 
other  machinery.  It’s  the  one  all-purpose  out¬ 
fit  for  farmers  and  men  who  make  sawing  a 
business.  Prices  are  favorable  right  now.  As 
an  illustration,  you  can  get  a  2  b.  p.  WITTE 
Stationary  Engine  on  skids,  complete  catalog 
equipment,  now,  for  $44.9&  cash  with  order.  All 
other  sizes,  2  to  30  h.  p.,  at  low  prices.  Lifetime 
guarantee.  Big  catalog  of  Engines  and  Saw 
outfits  FREE.  Write  for  it  TO-DAY. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1893  Oakland  Ave.  1893  Empire  Bldg. 


For  Sale— Grain,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farms 

from  5  to  150-acres  in  size  in  best  section  of  South 
Jersey.  Excellent  soil.  Ijong  growing  season.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Hood  terms.  IV.  M.  Will  ATIj:  V,  Elmer,  It.  J. 


South  Jersey  Farms  For  Sale 

“  DAVENPORT  REALTY  CO. 

•  •  IJammouton,  Si.  J. 


BLACK  & 

Peach  Street  , 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

529  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


'THE  only 
1  pruncr 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
ail  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


DOMESTIC.— Artillery  Hall,  a  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Princeton  unit  of  the  Field 
Artillery  Reserve  Officers’ Training  Corps, 
located  on  the  campus  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  caught  fire  Oct.  23  from  an  over¬ 
heated  stove  and  burned  to  the  ground 
in  about  10  minutes.  There  were  3,000 
rounds  of  42-calibre  ammunition  in  the 
building,  all  of  which  exploded.  The  loss 
was  about  $50,000.  All  the  personal  ef¬ 
fects  of  39  enlisted  service  men  who 
occupied  the  building  were  destroyed,  and 
one  of  the  men  lost  a  $1,000  Liberty 
bond.  The  Government  suffered  consid¬ 
erable  loss  of  range-finding  instruments, 
telescopes  and  other  stores. 

William  O.  .Tenkius,  American  Consu¬ 
lar  agent  at  Pueblo,  Mexico,  was  kid¬ 
napped  by  three  masked  bandits  recently 
at  Pueblo  and  is  being  held  for  $150,000 
ransom,  the  State  Department  was  ad¬ 
vised  Get.  22.  The  American  embassy 
on  inquiry  has  been  informed  by  the 
Mexican  Foreign  Office  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  take  all  possible  steps  to 
liberate  Jenkins. 

It  was  officially  announced  at  San 
Diego.  Cal  .  Oct.  26  that  Limits.  Cecil  H. 
Connolly  of  San  Diego  and  Frederick  B. 
Waterhouse  of  Weiser.  Idaho,  army  avia¬ 
tors  missing  since  August  21.  were  slain 
in  Lower  California  by  two  Mexican  fish¬ 
ermen.  The  announcement  was  made 
upon  tlie  arrival  there  of  the  destroyer 
Aaron  Ward  bringing  the  bodies  of  the 
two  aviators  from  Bahia  Los  Angeles,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Lower  California,  to  which 
point  they  had  flown  after  losing  their 
way  in  a  border  patrol  flight  from  Yuma, 
Ariz.,  to  San  Diego.  The  slayers  were 
from  a  Mexican  sloop.  Their  identity  is 
known  to  the  United  States  and  Mexican 
Governments  and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
capture  them. 

Louis  Leavitt,  a  manufacturer  of  white 
lead.  454  Driggs  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  was 
arrested  at  his  office  Oct.  27  charged  with 
hoarding  upwards  of  1,300.000  pounds  of 
army  bacon  in  Brooklyn  warehouses.  He 
was  arraigned  before  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  MeGoldrick  in  Brooklyn  and 
placed  under  $5,000  bail  for  examination. 
United  States  Marshal  Power,  acting  un¬ 
der  authority  of  an  order  of  libel,  took 
possession  of  the  bacon.  13,31  8  cases  in 
all. 

Michael  X.  Mosckus  of  Chicago,  con- 
|  victed  of  blasphemy,  as  a  result  of  lec¬ 
tures  which  he  delivered  at  Rumford,  Me., 

;  recently,  was  sentenced  to  serve  from  one 
to  two  years  in  State  prison  by  the 
Supreme  Court  Oet.  27.  The  case  will 
go  to  the  law  court  on  exceptions.  Mean¬ 
time  Mosckus  was  admitted  to  $1,500 
I  hail.  Mosckus,  who  claims  to  be  a 
i  Socialist,  was  arrested  at  Chicago  on  the 
:  charge  of  publicly  blaspheming  in  three 
lectures  before  the  Lithuanian  Liberal 
Society  of  Rumford.  Maine. 

Michael  Starke.  23,  Brooklyn,  who  lost 
a  leg  in  an  accident  when  he  was  a  hoy, 
admitted  in  police  court  Oct.  27  that  in 
I  the  guise  of  a  maimed  veteran  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  he  collected  $275  in  a  few  days. 
Two  hundred  of  this  he  invested  in  an 
j  automobile  to  please  his  bride,  whom  he 
married  two  months  ago.  The  magis¬ 
trate  ordered  Starke  to  sell  the  automo¬ 
bile  for  $200  and  turn  over  that  amount, 
with  the  additional  $75  he  had  taken 
from  sympathetic  citizens,  to  the  Red 
Cross.  lie  was  then  placed  under  $250 
bail  to  keep  the  peace  for  a  year. 

The  Crosby  Steamship  liner  City  of  Mus¬ 
kegon.  after  riding  out  a  terrific  lake  storm, 
was  dashed  to  pieces  Oet.  28  on  the 
stone  pier  at  the  entrance  to  Muskegon 
Harbor.  Mich.  Known  loss  of  life  is  14, 
but  is  expected  to  be  much  higher.  The 
steamship,  a  side  wheeler,  bound  from 
Milwaukee,  after  riding  out  a  night  of 
gale,  made  for  the  harbor  in  the  early 
morning  darkness.  The  wheel  paddles 
jammed  in  the  sand,  checking  headway, 
and  the  great  combers  threw  the  ship 
about  and  hurled  her  on  to  tin1  pier. 
There  she  hung  momentarily,  pounding 
into  wreckage,  and  then  slipped  off  into 
the  dt'0!1  channel,  going  down  in  •><!  foot 
of  water.  Fifty  <>f  the  72  passengers  and 
crew,  guided  to  safety  by  a  single  flash¬ 
light  in  the  hands  of  a  coast  guard,  were 
known  to  have  been  saved  from  the  ves¬ 
sel.  It  was  feared  several  were  caught 
between  decks.  Survivors,  most  of  whom 
escaped  only  in  their  night  clothing,  were 
being  cared  for  by  the  Rod  Cross. 

Gust  Alonon  and  Carl  Paivio,  the  two 
Finnish  agitators  convicted  of  criminal 
anarchy  at  an  extraordinary  trial  term  of 
the  Supreme  Court  before  Justice  Bartow 
S.  Weeks,  were  sentenced  Oet.  28  to  not 
less  than  four  and  not  more  than  ei-dit 
years  in  Sing  Sing.  Justice  Weeks,  after 
being  furnished  by  the  prisoners  with 
information  as  to  how  they  evaded  the 
immigration  authorities  when  they  came 
to  this  country,  announced  that  he  would 
not  impose  the  maximum  penalty  of  ten 
years  as  he  had  intended  doing,  blit 
would  modify  the  sentences  because  of 
the  fact  that  their  deportation  at  the 
expiration  of  their  terms  will  he  facili¬ 
tated  through  the  data  they  had  given 
him. 

'I'he  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
nnny  of  Akron.  Ohio,  owner  of  the  dirig¬ 
ible  balloon  which  crashed  in  flames 
through  the  roof  of  a  hank  building  in 
Chicago,  July  21,  causing  death  to  13 
persons,  was  exonerated  Oet.  28  from  all 
blame  by  a  jury  of  technical  experts  and 
a  coroner’s  jury  which  investigated  the 
disaster.  The  jury  recommended  that 
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flying  over  cities  he  prohibited.  It  was 
unable  to  determine  the  exact  cause  of 
the  accident  because  of  the  conflicting 
testimony  and  the  lack  of  material  evi¬ 
dence  owing  to  the  suddenness  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
dirigible.  The  action  of  the  Goodyear 
company  in  adjusting  civil  liability  was 
commended. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  “Red 
Zone.”  that  stretch  of  desolation  and  ruin 
extending  from  the  Swiss  border  to  the 
North  Sea,  will  be  transformed  into  a 
pasture  for  sheep  if  a  project  just  drawn 
up  and  presented  to  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  is  carried  out.  This  long  stretch, 
covered  by  dead  soil  in  some  places  to  a 
depth  of  almost  eight  yards,  cannot,  it 
is  said,  be  brought  again  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  production  within  a  reasonable 
time.  It  has  been  estimated  that  from 
50  to  100  years  will  be  required  to  re¬ 
store  its  productivity.  The  small  pro¬ 
prietors  who  held  the  greater  part  of  it, 
have  decided  to  unite  ns  a  company  for 
the  raising  of  sheep  by  clearing  the  devas¬ 
tated  zone  and  preparing  it.  for  grazing. 
Thousands  of  head  of  sheep  can  be 
grown  in  thois  region  and  in  a  few  years, 
it  is  expected.  France  will  be  rendered 
independent  of  American  and  Argentine- 
ian  wool  and  meat  products. 

No  reduction  in  prices  of  British  wool¬ 
ens  is  to  be  expected  for  at  least  two 
years,  according  to  a  report  at  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  Oet.  23.  The 
woolen  situation  in  England  is  more  se¬ 
rious  than  it  has  been  for  years,  says  the 
report,  and  prices  have  advanced  within 
the  last  month. 

,  G.  Morris  Homans,  California  State 
Forester,  states  that  recent  fires  had  made 
the  1919  season  the  worst  in  30  years. 
There  are  no  figures  on  hand  as  to  ac¬ 
tual  damage  to  merchantable  timber,  but. 
a  wide  area  has  been  covered  and  no  sec-, 
tion  seems  to  have  been  free  from  loss. 
Perhaps  th.  greatest  loss  will  be  to  the 
food  supply.  The  shortage  of  rainfall 
last  W  inter  made  a  brief  feeding  season 
on  the  upper  ranges  and  cattle  and  sheep 
have  been  coming  down  into  the  valleys 
much  earlier  than  usual.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  stubble  and  other  range 
have  been  destroyed,  which  means  heavy 
losses  to  live  stock  owners  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  animals. 

Newspapers  in  Argentina  give  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  growing  exportation  of  corn, 
estimates  being  made  that  it  is  now  going 
on  at  a  rate  of  100,000  tons  a  week. 
Large  quantities  are  going  to  the  United 
States,  France  and  Spain. 

Julius  Barnes,  United  States  Wheat 
Director,  announced  Oct.  27  he  had  re¬ 
voked  until  further  notice  the  license 
granted  to  the  Farmers’ Elevator  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Mound  Ridge,  Kan.,  as  elevator 
operators  and  warehousemen.  Complaint 
was  made  the  company  was  not  paying  a 
fair  reflection  of  the  guaranteed  price  to 
producers,  also  that,  the  company  failed 
to  answer  communications  addressed  to 
it,  and  further  failed  to  appear  when 
summoned  to  give  explanation  at  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  1).  F.  I’iazzek,  second  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  Grain  Cor¬ 
poration  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  although 
the  summons  was  duly  received  and  signed 
for  by  an  authorized  agent  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  October  17. 

Activities  of  political  agitators  and  la¬ 
bor  leaders  of  the  “unscrupulous”  sort 
were  denounced  as  a  menace  to  the  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  security  of  the  na¬ 
tion  by  speakers  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  39th  annual  meeting  of  the  Far¬ 
mer’s  National  Congress  at  llagarstown, 
Md.,  Oet.  28.  The  need  of  an  effective 
assertion  of  “100  per  cent.”  Americanism 
by  the  farmers  of  the  country  in  combat¬ 
ing  the  attempt  of  radical  elements  to 
undermine  the  political  institutions  of 
the  country  was  impressed  upon  more 
than  1  .otto  farmer  delegates,  representing 
all  sections  of  the  country,  who  attended 
the  opening  session  of  the 

Tt  is  stated  in  a  report 
that  some  200.000  tons 
wheat  have  been  sold  to  the 
eminent.  This  quantity  is 
the  suh‘  of  one 
Britain  and  to 

Greece  which  was  increased  some  time 
ago.  There  still  remains  a  large  portion 
of  this  year’s  crop  to  be  disposed  of.  The 
wheat  will  probably  be  sold  to  some  of 
the  smaller  countries,  such  as  Roland. 

'I  lie  prospects  for  the  disposal  of  the 
whole  of  Canada’-s  exportable  surplus 
pear  to  be  good. 


congress, 
from  Halifax 
of  Canadian 
Belgian  gov- 
in  addition  to 
million  bushels  to  Great 
the  wheat  contract  with 


ap- 


POSTAL  RULES— Postmaster  Patten, 
of  New  York,  recently  called  attention  to 
the  following  announcement  by  the  Post 
Office  Department: 

“Owing  to  tlie  many  changes  in  terri¬ 
torial  boundaries  resulting  from  the  war, 
the  distribution  of  mail  for  foreign  desti¬ 
nations  now  requires,  on  the  part  of  the 
postal  employees  at  United  States 
exchange  post  offices,  a  clearer  knowledge 
than  formerly  of  the  addresses  on  articles 
of  mail  for  foreign  countries  addressed 
in  German.  Russian,  Greek,  Turkish,  He¬ 
brew  or  Chinese  characters. 

“Postmasters  will  give  notice  that  mail 
articles  addressed  in  German,  Russian. 
Greek,  Turkish.  Hebrew  or  Chinese  char¬ 
acters.  even  if  they  bear  in  English  ‘Ger¬ 
many.’  ‘Russia,’  ‘Greece,’  ‘Turkey,’  or 
‘China,*  etc.,  will  not  be  accepted  for 
despatch  unless  there  is  an  interlined 
translation  of  each  address  in  English  or, 
in  lic'u  ut  these  two  addresses,  that  the 
names  of  the  post  office  and  country  of 
destination  be  shown  in  Roman  or  Eng¬ 
lish  characters,  print  or  script.” 
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Gentlemen:  —  My 
Andes  One  Pipe  Fur¬ 
nace  is  very  economical 
in  fuel  consumption  and 
heats  my  ten  -  room 
house  to  perfection. — 
William  H.  Turrell, 
Montrose,  Pa.,  March 
31,  1919. 


Dear  Sirs:  — The 
No.  210  Andes  One 
Pipe  Furnace  in¬ 
stalled  for  me  last 
fall  is  a  dandy,,  and 
for  the  past  winter 
have  had  to  hold  the 
heat  back.  It  is  less 
work  to  tend  an 
Andes  One  Pipe 
than  a  stove. — G.  W. 
Miller,  Camden, 
N.  Y.,  March  25, 
1919. 


The  Best  Heating  System 
Installed  In  Twenty-Four  Hours 

It  is  the  best  heating  system  because  it  gives  your 
home  the  most  healthful,  most  comfortable  heat  at 
a  saving  of  one-third  to  one-half  in  fuel  bills. 

It  can  be  installed  in  twenty-four  hours  by  one 
man  and  a  helper,  because  there  are  no  heating 
pipes  to  be  put  in  your  walls  and  floors.  There  is 
only  one  register  to  be  put  in  the  lower  floor  of  the 
house.  That’s  all.  It’s  usually  a  half  day’s  job,  or 
one  day’s  at  most. 


Gentlemen  : — 
My  house  is  hard 
to  heat,  but  with 
the  Andes  One 
Pipe  I  find  it 
properly  heated 
all  over.  The 
Andes  is  v  e  r  y 
economical  in  use 
of  coal.  —  Mrs. 

M  A  R  Y  War- 
\  man.  Pen  Ar- 
ftttN  gyl.  Pa., 
April  1, 
1919. 


ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

Better  Heating  for  Less  Moneg 


You  escape  all  the  muss  and  confusion  which  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  furnace  usually  means.  And  you  gain  a  hundred 
per  cent,  in  heat  comfort  because  the  Andes  One  Pipe  heats 
all  rooms  instead  of  one  room  as  a  stove  does.  You  reduce 
your  fuel  bills. 

Write  For  Free  Booklet 

Do  not  take  our  zvord  for  this.  Take  our  guarantee  instead.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  that  if  jrour  Andes  One  Pipe  Furnace  does  not  give  you  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  removed  and  the  full  purchase  price  returned. 

We  have  a  book  that  gives  the  whole  story  and  tells  you  what  users  think 
of  the  Andes.  If  you  are  interested  in  cutting  down  your  fuel  bills,  send  back 
to  us  this  coupon  and  get  a  copy  of  the  free  book. 


Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Company,  Inc. 

Dept.R.,  Geneva,  New  York 

Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Andes  Stoves  and  Ranges 
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Commercial  Fruit  Culture 
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WATCH 


Facts  You  Should  Know 
Before  Selecting  a  Watch 

Between  the  two  supporting 

plates  of  a  Waltham  watch, 
which  together  constitute  a 
mounted  a  system  of  gearing, 
Time  Train.  The  reader  has 
learned  that  the  motive  power  of  the 
watch  is  derived  from  the  mainspring. 
At  one  extremity  of  the  train  is  a  hardened  and 
tempered  steel  barrel  (another  Waltham  crea¬ 
tion)  which  contains  the  mainspring.  When  the 
thumb  and  finger  wind  the  mainspring,  its  stored 
energy  is  delivered  to  the  next  wheel  in  the  train 
and  from  that  to  the  next,  and  so  on. 

This  train  consists  of  four  wheels  and  pinions. 
The  center  wheel  is  in  the  exact  center  of  the 
watch,  and  directly  connected  through  the  can¬ 
non  pinion  (so  called  because  it  is  shaped  like  a 
cannon)  with  the  wheels  that  control  the  hour 
and  minute  hands ;  and  through  this  center 
wheel  the  power  of  the  mainspring  is  carried 
onward  through  the  other  wheels  of  the  train 
to  the  escape  wheel  pinion,  which  we  will  illus¬ 
trate  in  its  proper  place. 

The  train  of  a  Waltham  watch  —  each  wheel,  each 
pinion  —  is  cut  to  the  fraction  of  a  human  hair 
—  mechanically  perfect,  interchangeable  for  the 
serial  watches  they  are  made  for  —  standardized 
in  perfection,  in  absolute  exactness  and  quality, 
made  by  machines  tuned  to  infinitesimal  gauge- 
fit  and  untouched  by  human  hands. 


of  the  imported  watch  is  made  by  the  old 
It  is  not  interchangeable,  and  it  is  of  varying 


The  Vanguard 

The  World’s  Finest  Railroad  Watch 
23  jewels 

$66  and  up 


The  "  train  ' 
hand  process 
quality. 

This  vital  part  of  the  Waltham  watch  is  another  of  those 
reasons  why  the  horologists  of  great  nations  came  to  Wal- 
tham  for  time,  and  why  your  watch  selection  should  be  a 
Waltham. 

Waltham  placed  America  First  in  watchmaking. 

This  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will 
itr?i'bATal  wa,ch  education  Sent  free  upon  request.  Waltham 
W  atch  Company,  Waltham,  Mass. 


WALTH  AM 

THE  WORLDS  WATCH  OVER  TIA\E 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  it 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  "GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  ♦or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Eons,  in  America— Estab.  1843. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .V. 

FARM  CTATinUERV  Printed  to  order.  Full  line  of  eani- 
runm  0  IN  I  lUnCri  I  pies  for  any  business,  with  partie- 
ulare,  postpaid,  free.  A.  HOWIE,  Printer.  Keebc,  A  t. 


Film  Packs 
Developed  25c. 

Mail  us  your  exposed  Film  Pack.  We 
develop  twelve  exposures,  sizes  4  x  5  or 
354  x  SlA  and  smaller,  for  25c.  Prints  on 
Velox  Paper  at  reasonable  prices  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  best  grade  of  work. 

JOHN  HAWORTTI  COMPANY 
(Kastman  Kodak  Company) 

1020  Chestnut. St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Best  Apples  to  Plant 

The  leading  varieties  of  apples  in  this 
section  of  the  Ozarks  (Howell  County, 
Mo.)  are  the  following,  especially  in  the 
more  recently  planted  orchards:  Jona¬ 
than,  Stayman,  Winesap,  Delicious, 
Grimes  Golden,  for  late  Fall  and  "Winter, 
and  Yellow  Transparent.  Liveland  Rasp¬ 
berry.  Wilson’s  Red  .Tune,  Reuoni,  as 
j early  sorts.  In  the  older  orchards  are 
many  Ren  Davis,  which,  though  now 
rarely  planted,  the  owners  claim  is  still 
making  good  as  a  dependable  bearer  and 
of  good  keeping  qualities.  When  the 
writer  purchased  his  present  fruit  farm, 
jwith  an  Elberta  peach  orchard  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  fruit  project,  a  few  years  since,  the 
varieties  of  apple  trees  then  bearing,  about 
125  in  number,  were  Jonathan,  Delicious, 
the  two  Winesaps — original  and  its  seed¬ 
ling,  Stayman’s — and  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent.  I  have  increased  these  plantings, 
finding  no  fault  in  them  unless  a  tendency 
in  the  Jonathan  and  Transparent  to  tree 
blight.  I  have  also  added  to  these  Grimes 
Golden,  Rome  Beauty,  King  David,  Win¬ 
ter  Banana,  Mammoth  Black  Twig.  Wag- 
ener.  Maiden  Blush,  Wealthy,  Duchess, 
Liveland  Raspberry  and  Wilson’s  Red 
June,  and  believe  from  the  experience  of 
more  extensive  orchardists  in  the  vicinity 
I  have  made  no  mistake  in  adding  these 
well-knowu  varieties. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  an  apple 
grower  in  setting  out  an  orchard  too  fre¬ 
quently  is  influenced  by  his  own  partiality 
for  a  variety  as  to  taste,  regardless  of  its 
adaptability  to  soil  and  climate,  and  finds 
later  that  this  is  an  unreliable  guide.  If 
the  writer  had  been  thus  governed  in 
planting  a  new  orchard  there  would  have 
beeu  in  the  selection  a  considerable 
“sprinkling”  of  those  old.  popular  sorts, 
like  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Spitzenborg, 
Spy,  Roxlniry  Russet  and  others  which 
appealed  so  strongly  to  his  taste  when  a 
boy  on  an  Eastern  farm.  But  these  old 
varieties,  than  which  there  are  none  bet¬ 
ter,  according  to  the  writer’s  notion,  be¬ 
come  inferior  Fall  apples  in  this  more 
southern  and  milder  climate.  We  have 
!  nothing  to  equal  these  Eastern-grown 
| Winter  varieties,  unless  it  be. Jonathan 
and  Grimes  Golden.  Those  who  like  a 
mildly  sour  apple  would  include  Delicious. 
It  is  oue  of  the  largest  of  our  varieties, 
and  the  tree  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
perfect  iu  shape,  being,  like  the  Trans¬ 
parent,  of  upright  growth,  admitting  cul¬ 
tivation  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree. 
Howell  Co.,  Mo.  h.  z.  w. 


You  Must  Pay  More — Why  Not  Earn  More? 

A  Spare  Time  Opportunity  for  the  Man  Who  Likes  to  Earn  and  Save 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Spray  Material  Factory  in  Penn’a.  manufacturing: 


SPRAYS 
CALSO 


For 

FruitTrees 


SPRAYS 


For 

Truck  Crop* 


Y  I  T  The  Sanitary 

r\l  Vy  *  -*  WonderWorker 


The  Perfect 
Potato  Spray 

wants  one  man  to  represent  them  in  each  locality  where  they  are  not  already  repre¬ 
sented.  Hereisabigchance  for  YOU  to  earnmoney  duringyour  sparetimethis  winter. 


Fill  out  the  coupon  and  we  will  give  you  full 
particulars 

Standard  Chemical  Works 

J.  P.  HENNESY,  Pres. 

Reading  ::  Penn’a. 


N.  B.  The  concern  that  manufactures  a  spray 
for  every  purpose. 


Standard  Chemical  Works, 

Reading,  Penn'a. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  about 
jour  Spray  Materials  and  your  plan  to 
earn  money  in  spare  time. 

Name . 

Post  Office . 


Vhen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
uick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Peaches  for  Western  Pennsylvania 

On  page  1492  is  a  question  about 
[peaches  iu  Western  Pennsylvania.  I  think 
your  reply  iu  The  R.  N.-Y.  very  good  for 
this  section.  We  are  located  12  miles 
[south  of  Pittsburgh,  while  your  corre¬ 
spondent  is  15  miles  north.  The  peach 
game  is  mighty  uncertain  in  this  section, 
on  account  of  winter-killing  in  the  wood. 
The  varieties  that  withstood  the  fierce  cold 
I  at  blooming  time  last  Spring  and  pulled 
through  with  a  full  crop  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Greensboro,  Carman,  Horton’s  De¬ 
licious.  Early  Rivers.  Champion,  Belle  and 
Salway ;  also  Lemon  Free;  a  partial  crop 
on  the  Ede.  Elberta  and  Stevens  Rareripe. 

As  C.  G.  does  not  want  anything  hut 
freestones,  I  would  suggest  the  following 
list:  White  freestones,  Belle  and  Stevens 
Rareripe.  Stevens  is  a  very  fine  large 
peach  of  good  color  and  quality,  a  little 
later  than  Elberta,  and  is  hardy.  Yellow 
freestones,  Elberta  and  Captain  Ede  of 
about  the  same  season  ;  Lemon  Free,  a  lit¬ 
tle  later,  and  Sal  way  for  late.  We  have  a 
number  of  other  varieties,  as  Niagara,  a 
fine  peach,  but  so  far  a  shy  hearer;  the 
Crawfords,  no  good  at  all  ;  Mathews  Beau¬ 
ty,  same  faults  as  Niagara ;  Banner,  a 
pretty  fair  peach.  A  word  about  the 
Lemon  I'Tce;  we  find  it  exceptionally 
hardy,  but  of  poor  appearance,  and  requir¬ 
ing  severe  thinning,  as  it  is  a  pool’  grower. 
However,  this  fault  can  bo  overcome  by 
using  plenty  of  nitrate  of  soda  with  acid 
phosphate.  It  i.s  hard  to  sell  until  con¬ 
sumers  once  try  it.  We  have  quite  a 
number  of  customers  who  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  else  for  canning,  as  it  is  very  line 
looking  when  canned  and  of  much  better 
quality  than  Elberta.  We  find  apples  and 


plums  much  more  profitable  than  peaches 
here.  We  had  one  block  of  peach  trees 
that  were  eight  years  from  planting  before 
they  bore  a  full  crop ;  that  was  a  long  run 
of  bad  years,  however.  Usually  about  two 
full  crops  and  one  or  two  partial  crop9  in 
five  years.  R.  L.  T. 

Library,  Pa. 

I  have  read  your  reply  to  C.  G.  on  page 
1492.  Because  of  the  unfavorable  climate, 
peaches  are  a  very  uncertain  crop,  the 
buds  being  killed  during  the  Winter.  The 
only  safe  place  to  plant  peach  orchards  is 
on  the  hilltops.  II  have  seen  many  or¬ 
chards  sterile  simply  because  the  trees 
were  planted  too  low  down  on  the  hills. 
From  my  observation  of  well-cared-for  or¬ 
chards  in  that  county,  20x20  ft.  is  none 
too  close  for  peaches,  and  in  order  to 
maintain  level  culture  without  ridges  in 
the  orchard,  plowing  must  be  done  with  a 
hillside  plow,  throwing  the  furrow  up  hill 
two  years  in  succession,  and  one  year 
down.  The  varieties  mentioned  are  good, 
but  C.  G.  will  find  that  there  will  be  years 
when  he  will  not  get  many  Elbertas  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tenderness  of  the  buds.  If  I 
were  planting  peaches  in  Allegheny  Coun¬ 
ty,  a  part  of  my  orchard  would  be  devot¬ 
ed  to  Lemon  Free,  as  it  will  hear  peaches 
more  years  than  almost  any  other  variety 
I  know.  I  saw  this  variety  bearing  fruit 
in  that  county  in  1912,  the  trees  having 
gone  through  the  severe  freeze  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  Winter.  The  crop  was  light,  but  the 
owner  had  all  he  needed  from  the  few 
trees  he  had  for  his  own  use  on  the  table 
and  for  canning.  p.  t.  BARNES. 

Penn.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

As  to  peach  varieties,  etc.,  for  this  part 
of  Pennsylvania  (near  Pittsburgh),  I 
may  be  able  to  help  C.  G.,  page  1492.  At 
present  I  have  about  900  trees  of  bearing 
age.  but  the  crops  harvested  are,  as  a  rule, 
disappointing.  For  three  years  very  few 
peach  buds  have  survived  the  Winter.  I 
would  advise  him  to  go  pretty  slow  unless  . 
he  has  a  very  favorble  location. 

With  me  the  Carman  is  a  cling.  It  is 
hardy  in  hud  and  usually  produces  a  fair 
crop  when  others  fail,  hut  most  of  my  trees 
will  get  the  ax  soon,  because  no  one  has 
any  time  for  a  cling  peach  in  this  market. 

I  have  not  fruited  ,T.  H.  Hale.  Champion 
is  partly  cling,  hut  it  is  better  than  Car¬ 
man.  I  would  not  plant  many.  Niagara 
is  no  good ;  does  not  sot  enough  buds. 
Yellow  St.  John  is  a  good  quality  peach, 
but  rather  tender  skinned.  Beer’s  Smock 
does  quite  well,  but  the  tree  is  weak.  Sal- 
way  is  very  good.  It  is  quite  hardy  iu 
hud,  a  strong  tree,  am)  on  good  soil  the 
fruit  is  large  and  quite  well  colored.  It 
is  late  ripening  and  it  has  to  butt  up 
against  the  shipped  Elbertas  from  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  and  New  York  in  the  Pittsburgh 
market.  The  other  varieties  named  I  liavo 
not  fruited.  There  is  no  variety  that 
quite  equals  Elberta  for  a  main  crop,  and 
I  would  make  this  the  principal  variety. 

As  to  distance  for  planting,  I  would 
say  not  less  than  20  ft.  I  would  rather 
plant  them  22  ft.,  or  even  24  ft.  If  some¬ 
one  could  find  for  us  a  good  variety  that 
will  stand  our  TV  inters  I  am  sure  it  would 
he  worth  a  good  deal  to  peach  growing 

°ere*  R.  R.  RANKIN. 

Allegheny  Co..  Pa. 


Apples  for  Oklahoma 

As  I  have  an  orchard  of  about  25  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  that  I  am  trying  out.  I 
have  beeu  very  much  interested  in  “Fruit 
Notes  Irom  Missouri.”  The  fruit,  cata¬ 
logues  contain  a  mine  of  information 
about  the  good  qualities  of  the  different 
varieties,  but  one  must  go  to  his  own  or¬ 
chard  or  to  that  of  some  other  grower  to 
learn  their  faults.  I  have  the  same  trouble 
Mr.  Johnson  speaks  of  on  page  1547  with 
Stayman  cracking,  only  I  have  had  the 
trouble  every  year,  and  from  (>l)  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  apples  are  affected.  But  “with 
all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still.”  If  there 
is  any  apple  better  to  eat  than  Stayman 
it  is  one  I  have  not  tried.  Mammoth 
Black  Twig  is  similar  in  quality,  hut  docs 
not  crack  so  badly,  blotches  worse,  keeps 
better,  takes  longer  to  hear,  colors  better 
and  perhaps  will  hear  more  fruit  in  the 
long  run.  I  have  more  borers  in  Cham¬ 
pion  than  in  all  other  varieties  together. 

Wealthy  and  Wagener  go  to  the  brush 
pile  this  Winter.  Blight,  borers  and  hot, 
dry  weather  have  already  got.  most  of 
them,  so  I  conclude  that  our  Southwest¬ 
ern  climate  and  conditions  do  not  suit 
them.  Winter  Banana  has  blighted  too 
much  to  be  profitable;  a  big,  showy  apple, 
of  very  poor  quality,  that  I  would  not 
advise  anyone  to  plant  except  for  display 
purposes.  ciias.  r.  Stephens. 

LeFlore  Co.,  Okla. 


Acid  Phosphate  on  Strawberries 

Would  it  be  all  right  to  put  acid  phos¬ 
phate  on  my  strawberry  patch  this  Fall, 
or  would  it  he  better  in  the  Spring,  for 
next  year’s  crop  of  berries?  J.  R. 

Yes.  You  may  not  got  as  much  from 
the  acid  phosphate  as  you  would  from 
Spring  use,  hut  if  the  Fall  is  mild  and 
open  the  phosphate  may  increase  and 
strengthen  the  fruit  buds  for  the  next 
crop.  Nitrogen  should  not  hi*  used  on 
berries  in  the  Fall,  hut  phosphate  will 
not  be  lost. 
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No  Name  Over  the  Door; 
Yet  Everybody  Knows _ 


ON  Fifth  Avenue  there  is  a 
Jeweler  whose  name  is  famous 
the  world  ’round. 

You  know  why.  You’d  stake  your 
fortune  on  the  value  and  flawless 
quality  of  articles  purchased  there. 

Their  patrons,  the  owners  of  these 
well  known  cars,  know  why,  because 
they  accept  a  reliable  name  as 
guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

They  have  Prest-O-Lite  Batteries 
in  their  cars  for  the  same  reason. 
They  know  the  name  and  that  is 
sufficient.  They  can  be  sure  of 
snappy  ignition,  an  instantaneous 


start  and  bright  lights  at  night  be¬ 
cause  each  of  these  cars  was  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  by 
the  maker  at  the  factory. 

For  the  same  reason  more  than 
twenty  makers  of  leading  cars  have 
turned  to  Prest-O-Lite,  during  the  last 
two  years,  paying  more  to  equip 
all  their  cars  with  Prest-O-Lite  than 
other  batteries  would  cost. 

For  reliable  battery  repairs — any 
make — go  to  one  of  Prest-O-Lite ’s 
1000  Service  Stations  nearest  you. 
And  when  your  present  battery  is 
“shot”,  replace  with  a  Prest-O-Lite 
—and  enjoy  driving. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  General  Offices,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 

Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 
In  Canada,  Prcst-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


Look  for  the  name  Prest-O-Lite  on  Service  Station  Signs  Everywhere 
PREST-O-LITE  SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  (Write  as  for  list  of  Service  Stations  in  other  States.) 


ALBANY: — Albany  Speedometer  Service  Station, 
248  Washington  Ave. 

AMSTERDAM: — Amsterdam  Storage  Battery  Co., 
20  Church  St. 

ARCADE:— D.  &  II.  Sales  Company.  Main  St. 
ATHENS:— W.  I.  Van  Dusen. 

AUBURN:— McKinley  &  Fairchild.  IS  Clark  St. 
BINGHAMTON: — Binghamton  Battery  Sales  Co., 
219  Washington  St. 

BOLIVAR: — McDonnell  &  Brannen. 

BOSTON:— Boston  Garage. 

BROOKLYN: — Perfection  Storago  Battery  Co., 
Inc..  1065-67  Atlantic  Ave. 

BUFFALO:— A1  Kromo,  52  Goodell  St. 
BUFFALO: — Boylo  &  Esscnwanger.  Inc.,  720 
Main  St. 

BUFFALO: — Glidden  Garage.  1114  Elmwood  Ava. 
BUFFALO:— E.  O.  Mock.  46.1  William  St. 
BUFFALO: — Seneca  Electric  Co. 

BUFFALO: — Whiniham  Bros.,  740  Elmwood  Avo. 
CENTRAL  VALLEY:— it  F.  &  W.  M.  Weygant. 
St. 

CORTLAND: — Cortland  Auto  Supply  Co.,  30  Main 
CHATEAUGAY:— K.  G.  Wilcox. 

DELHI Chas.  1.  Telford. 
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FAST  AURORA:— Glen  G.  Gleed. 

ELLENVILLE: — Wa.vsido  Inn  Garage. 

ELMIRA:— Wm.  T.  Shoemaker.  244  W.  Water  St. 

ENDICOTT:— La  Vallo  &  Newing. 

FLUSHING: — Automotive  Electric  Service  Co.,  10J 
Broadway. 

GLEN  COVE: — Glen  Cova  Battery  Company,  89 
School  St. 

GOUVERNEUR:— Storie  Bros..  John  St. 

HAVERSTR AW:— Taylor  Garage.  Inc.,  Maple  Avo. 

HEMPSTEAD.  L.  I.:— F.  A.  Mannie.  Main  St. 

HOBART: — Cowan’s  Garage. 

HORNELL: — Geo.  S.  Peters.  Cor.  Cass  &  Buffalo. 

HUDSON  FALLS:— A.  .1,  La  Pan.  23  Maple  St. 

ITHACA: — Ithaca  Tiro  &  Battery  Service  Co. 

JAMESTOWN: — Jamestown  Battery  Sales  Co.,  3 
Gifford  Building. 

JOHNSTOWN: — Staley-Folmsbeo  Company,  Main 
«$c  Perry  Sts. 

KELLY  CORNERS:— nubbell  Brothers. 

KINGSTON:— Ulster  Storage  Battery  Co.,  580 
Broadway. 

LANCASTER: — Stutzmnn  &  Goldbach. 

LITTLE  FALLS:— Brotmor’a  Garage.  7  W.  Lan¬ 
sing  St. 


MALONE: — The  Service  &  Satisfaction  Shop,  121 
B.  Main  St 

MASSENA: — Manville  Bros. 

MEDINA:— John  B.  Cobb.  IOC  E.  Center  St. 
MIDDLETOWN: — Middletown  Storage  Battery 

Service  Co. 

MORAVIA:— F.  G.  Green. 

MT.  VtRNON: — Allied  Auto-Electric  Co.,  Inc., 
10  Prospect  Ave. 

NEWBURG: — Power  &  Todd  Storage  Battery  Co. 
NEWFANE: — Newell  Electric  Construction  Co. 
NEW  ROCHELLE: — Storage  Battery  Service  Co., 
148  Main  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY: — Automotive  Electric  Service 
Corp. .  206  Amsterdam  Ave. 

NIAGARA  FALLS:— Falls  Battery  Co.,  263  Ni¬ 
agara  8t. 

NORWICH: — Norwich  Electric  Shop. 
OGDENSBURG: — Crescent  Garage.  119  State  St. 
OSSININ.G: — Nelson  Park  Garage.  Albany  Post 
Road. 

PATCHOGUE.  L.  I.:— Mutual  Battery  Service 
Co.,  15  N.  Ocean  Ave. 

PEEKSKILL:— Lent  &  Burchetta  Co..  Inc.,  1016 
Main  St. 


PORT  RICHMOND.  S.  I.: — Schimmel’a  Battery 
Service  Station.  930  Richmond  Ave. 

POTSDAM: — Island  Garage. 

POUGHKEEPSIE: — Tiffany  Diamond  Garage.  96 

Market  St. 

R1VERHEAD,  L.  I.: — Overton  Electric  Co.. Main  St. 
ROCHESTER: — Oliver  Brothers.  109-111  Monroe 
Ave. 

ROME: — Fred  Strowbridge.  324  W.  Dominick  Sf. 
SALAMANCA:— Wells  Garage.  No.  32-34  Broad  St. 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS: — Ross-Ketchutn  Co. 
SILVER  CREEK:— Service  Garage. 

SPARKILL: — Central  Garage  &  Machine  Works. 
Union  St. 

SPRINGV1LLE:— Spencer  Garage. 

SYRACUSE:— William  H.  Craig,  690  S.  Salina  St. 
TONAWAWDA:— R.  A.  Janke. 

UTICA: — Utica  Cycle  &  Supply  Co..  117-119 
Columbia  St. 

WATERTOWN:— Ward  P.  Smith. 

W A V  E  R  L Y : — Ritter  Garage. 

WELLSV1LLE: — The  Ritter  Garage.  40  S.  Main  St. 
WEST  LEBANON: — Lebanon  Valley  Garage  Co. 
YONKERS: — Neidich  Electrical  Co.,  Inc.,  247  8. 
Broadway. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Not  long  ago  a  farmer  of  about  my  age 
fame  to  see  us.  Naturally,  after  we  felt 
free  to  talk,  we  began  to  discuss  the 
outlook  for  farming  and  the  results  of 
the  war.  I  made  the  statement  that  no 
man  of  our  age  can  expect  to  live  his  old 
life.  By  that  I  meant  the  life  we  led 
before  this  country  entered  the  war.  I 
think  changes  are  at  work  which  will 
force  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  to  take  up 
new  methods  and  new  ways.  There  may 
be  some  communities  where  these  changes 
will  be  slower  to  make  themselves  felt. 
There  may  be  a  few  individuals  who  can 
keep  going  for  a  while  on  the  old  lines, 
but  sooner  or  later  their  lives  will  feel 
the  change,  and  they  must  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  big  business  and  social  “tanks” 
which  are  slowly  pounding  away  our  old 
life  intrenchments.  That  is  my  convic¬ 
tion,  and  we  are  acting  upon  it. 

:*<  i\s 

My  friend  was  inclined  to  deny  this 
idea.  lie  did  not  intend  to  change  his 
farming  in  any  way.  The  farm  was  paid 
for  and  in  good  condition,  lie  had  some 
Liberty  bonds  and  a  little  money  laid 
aside.  His  children  had  left  the  farm 
and  were  doing  pretty  well.  lie  had 
always  worked  a  rotation  of  corn,  pota¬ 
toes.  wheat  and  hay.  and  when  lu>  couldn’t 
do  that  he  would  sell  out  and  go  to  town 
fr»  live.  lie  even  got  a  little  boastful, 
saying  that  lie  would  show  them  that  big 
battles  in  Europe  never  can  change  life 
on  his  American  farm,  lie  went  on  to 
say  that  rather  than  change  his  plan  of 
perfectly  clean  culture  for  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  he  had  hired  men  and  boys  at.  $3 
and  $4  per  day  to  hoe  out  all  the  weeds. 
Of  course  he  admitted  that  this  made 
expenses  so  heavy  that  there  will  be  no 
profit  to  speak  of  this  year,  but  “they 
didn’t  make  me  change  my  plans” — and 
that  was  victory  enough  for  him.  I  tried 
to  show  him  how  by  using  cover  crops 
and  seeding  down  some  of  those  fields  he 
could  turn  in  hogs  or  sheep  for  a  few 
years.  That  would  save  him  expense  of 
labor,  and  with  present  meat  prices  the 
stock  would  handle  his  crop  at  a  profit 
and  leave  the  farm  richer  than  ever  if  lie 
wanted  to  (tome  back  to  his  rotation 
later.  No  use  talking,  he  would  not 
change.  lie  is  going  to  prove  that  his 
farm  with  its  fixed  crops  and  habits  is 
bigger  than  the  whole  of  Europe  in  re¬ 
sisting  change ! 

$  #  # 

There  are  a  few  such  men.  It.  may  be 
that  for  a  time  they  will  seem  to  defy 
the  world  successfully,  but  sooner  or  later 
grinding  fate  will  get  to  them  in  unex¬ 
pected  ways,  and  they  will  be  stranded. 
The  fact  is  that  society  is  making  read¬ 
justments,  as  if  seems  to  with  every 
generation  or  so.  T  have  been  through 
at  least  two  of  these  great  changes,  and 
in  spite  of  my  friend's  obstinate  convic¬ 
tions  I  know  that  the  American  farm 
cannot  resist  these  big  world  changes.  _  It 
must,  sooner  or  later  get  into  the  swing 
or  be  swung  off  the  map.  I  know  a 
community  in  which  some  20  years  ago 
there  were  three  blacksmiths.  There  was 
good  business  for  all  in  those  days.  A 
car  on  the  road  was  a  far  greater  novelty 
then  than  an  airship  is  today.  Farmers 
did  not  wear  out  an  implement,  and  then 
run  to  buy  a  new  one.  When  the  old 
machine  failed  it  went  to  the  blacksmith, 
who  patched  it  up  as  the  country  doctor 
patched  up  the  middle-aged  farmers  when 
their  joints  creaked.  There  was  work 
for  all,  and  the  average  man  in  those  days 
rather  envied  the  blacksmith  his  trade. 

It  was  a  sure  thing  apparently  that  no 
matter  what  might  happen  to  farming, 
the  blacksmith  was  sure  of  his  job.  He 
seemed  to  be  :j  fixture,  welded  to  the  needs 
of  society  as  securely  as  the  banker,  the 
doctor  or  the  minister.  Yet,  in  that 
community  today,  there  is  only  one  half- 
ruined  shop  left.  Its  fire  burns  only  a 
few  hours  each  week. 

*  *  *  *  sjc 

The  world  was  too  big  for  the  black¬ 
smith’s  shop.  Year  by  year  the  cars  in¬ 
creased.  until  a  driving  horse  was  a  rare 
thing.  Tractors  and  trucks  began  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Gasoline  cleaned  up  the  horses 
about  as  it  cleans  the  stains  from  a  gar¬ 
ment.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  half 
a  dozen  horses  stood  before  the  smith’s 
shop  waiting  to  be  '•hod.  There  came  a 
time  when  days  passed  without  bringing 
one!  Thus  through  changes  which  no 
man  could  -  stop,  the  blacksmith’s  trade 
faded  away.  Congress  or  the  Legislature 
could  not  stop  it.  Unseen,  unchange¬ 
able.  undirected,  this  great  social  and 
industrial  change  ate  its  way  into  that 
community  and  forced  the  three  black¬ 
smiths  to  change  their  plans  or  get  out 
of  tin'  business.  Very  much  tin*  same 
thing  is  happening  to  farming  today. 
These  things  strike  the  town  industries 
which  stand  by  the  side  of  the  road 
quicker  than  they  do  farming,  which  is 
more  a  business  of  the  remote  hills. 
Farmers  do  not  always  see  it  coming  as 
the  blacksmith  or  the  carpenter  can,  and 
thus  the  farmers  are  slower  to  change 
their  plans  or  adapt  themselves  to  new 
conditions.  The  three  blacksmiths  got  the 
change  rapidly.  They  did  a  cash  business 
and  kept  accounts.  Soon  their  books 
.showed  that  fate  had  put  them  right  on 
the  hot  anvil  and  hammered  them.  Many 
farmers  do  not  keep  books,  or  depend  on 
a  cash  business,  and  thus  they  do  not 
know  what  is  coming. 


After  a  time  there  was  only  work 
enough  for  two  blacksmiths.  One  of  them 
dropped  out.  lie  had  a  few  acres  of  good 
land  and  had  seen  the  change  coming. 
So  he  weut  to  gardening  and  small  fruit 
growing.  He  had  no  prejudices  to  over¬ 
come  and  could  take  advice  and  study. 
Hi-  can  produce  celery,  berries,  onions  and 
similar  crops,  and  has  a  small  dairy  of 
good  cows.  His  shop  makes  a  good  hen¬ 
house.  but  he  is  doing  far  better  than  he 
ever  did  as  a  blacksmith.  He  will  stop 
now  and  then  to  shoe  a  horse,  but  that  is 
no  longer  a  business.  In  a  year  or  so 
there  was  not  enough  work  for  the  two 
shops  that  were  left.  .  One  was  run  by 
an  elderly  man  very  much  “set  in  his 
ways.”  lie  was  something  like  my  farmer 
friend,  and  vowed  he  would  not  give  up. 
No  automobile  factory  could  beat  his 
shop  out  of-  a  living.  He  would  not 
change.  As  trade  melted  away  lie  got 
excited,  said  it  was  all  due  to  the  ■Republi¬ 
can  party,  and  he  began  to  drink  a  little. 
Finally  he  could  not  buy  any  more  steel 
on  credit,  and  he  went,  out  for  any  odd 
jobs  that  turned  up.  The  third  man  was 
the  youngest  of  the  h>t.  and  he  was 
quicker  to  see  that  his  old  business  was 
doomed.  Instead  of  getting  out  of  the 
business  lie  determined  to  get  into  it.  He 
knew  how  to  shoe  a  horse  and  mend  a 
mowing  machine.  Now  if  the  car  and 
the  tractor  wen*  to  chase  the  horse  off 
the  stage,  why  go  running  after  the  dis¬ 
card?  Why  not  learn  how  to  shoe  and 
mend  the  gasoline  horse?  So  he  went  to 
an  automobile  school  and  became  some¬ 
thing  of  an  expert  on  car  machinery.  lie 
fianally  opened  a  garage  in  the  little  town 
and  has  several  men  working  for  him — 
including  his  old  rival  in  the  blacksmith 
shop ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

These  three  men  combined  have  more 
property  and  business  than  in  the  old 
days.  Two  of  them  at  least  are  happier 
and  more  independent,  though  the  trade 
in  which  they  were  brought  up  has  nearly 
faded  away.  The  change  came  upon  them 
abruptly,  and  they  had  to  face  it.  I 
think  similar  changes  are  coming  to  most 
of  our  farmers.  They  are  coming  slowly 
but  none  the  les-s  surely.  Perhaps  I 
might  say  that  they  are  coming  like  the 
loss  of  hearing  as  it  comes  to  most  of  us. 
No  one  thinks  much  of  it  at  first,  but 
slowly  the  trouble  grows,  until  the  suf- 
ferer  finds  that  lie  is  hopelessly  deaf. 
Those  who  can  realize  what  is  coming  to 
them  can  begin  early  and  study  lip-read¬ 
ing  and  thus  lie  prepared.  T  think  many 
of  the  troubles  of  Eastern  farming  could 
have  beeu  at  least  partly  prevented  if  we 
could  all  have  had  vision  and  thought 
like  that  of  the  blacksmith  who  learned 
to  transfer  his  skill  from  the  horse  to 
the  car.  For  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  possible  escape  from  the  conviction 
that  great  change*  which  have  been  work¬ 
ing  out  quietly  for  years  have  been 
brought  to  a  head  by  the  great  war.  HY 
nnuiot  lire  utt  we  hove  hern  doinff  in  the 
joist.  A\  e  have  got  to  change  our  methods 
and  adapt  our  work  so  as  to  accomplish 
more  with  the  labor  of  one  pair  of  hands. 
We  have  got  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  habits 
and  prejudices  which  have  unconsciously 
grown  upon  us  like  the  shell  on  an 
oyster. 

***** 

Tt.  will  be  hard  for  older  men  to  do  it. 

I  know  a  case  where  a  man  had  a  hard 
lesson  piled  upon  him.  This  man  had 
an  orchard  and  grew  general  farm  crops. 
He  had  been  taught  that  a  weed  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  unpardonable  *in — and 
especially  a  ragweed.  The  first  year  of 
the  war  his  help  left  just  after  potatoes 
and  corn  were  planted.  He  could  not 
get  men  to  hoe,  and  that  potato  field  was 
a  sight  to  make  old  Jethro  Tull  rise  out 
of  his  grave.  By  August  the  ragweed 
was  shoulder  high — and  the  Farm  Bureau 
was  to  A’isit  the  farm  on  its  annual  “run.” 
That  farmer  was  in  despair.  The  Farm 
Bureau  agent  came  from  Southern  Ohio, 
where  the  plan  of  mulching  orchards'  is 
practiced.  _  lie  advised  this  farmer  to  cut 
over  the  field  with  a  mower  and  pile  the 
weeds  around  the  apple  trees.  If  seemed 
nonsense,  and  the  boys  grumbled  and 
scoffed,  but  they  cut  those  big  weeds  and 
hauled  them  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  orchard.  Every  tree  had  a  great 
bunch  piled  around  it.  The  crowd  smiled 
at  such  farming  and  the  farmer  felt 
humbled  enough  :  but  the  following  year 
those  trees  were  bent  to  the  ground  with 
the  most  beautiful  fruit  ever  seen  in  that 
country.  The  soil  had  been  cultivated 
and.  cleaned  until  it  was  drained  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  Those  big  ragweeds  car¬ 
ried  potash  from  that  potato  field,  and 
as  they  decayed  around  those  trees  gave 
the  soil  what  it  lacked.  Thus  that  farmer 
learned  that  in  parts  of  Ohio  trees  are 
planted  on  the  hills  and  “cultivated”  by 
cutting  weeds,  grass,  or  trash  in  the  lower 
fields  and  hauling  it  up  to  pile  around 
the  trees.  As  one  little  illustration  of 
what  I  am  getting  at  I  claim  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  fruit  are  now  being 
cultivated  laboriously  and  expensively  in 
a  hatred  of  all  weeds  when  by  using  a 
modified  plan  the  weeds  could  he  cut  and 
piled  to  save  labor  and  manure. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  have  all  got  to  overhaul  our  meth¬ 
ods,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  work  will 
be  carried  out.  I  think  there  is  to  be  a 
great  big  future  in  farming.  A  great 
shortage  of  food  is  coming,  and  in  one 
way  and  another  we  are  going  to  learn 
how  to  get  our  share  of  the  price.  The 
world  is  full  of  unrest,  and  all  this  trouble 
is  being  advertised  more  than  the  solid 


11  More  Profitable  Stock 
at  Fifth  Less  Food  Cost ! 

If  you  could  raise  every  one  of  your  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
at  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in  feed  costs,  think  what  it  would 
mean  in  extra  profits!  That’s  what  you  can  do.  You  can  save 
the  20  per  cent  of  grain  which  fed  whole  goes  to  waste;  you  can 
also  realize  more  on  your  animals.  Because  on  a  balanced  ration 
of  digestible  ground  feed  they  thrive  better,  fatten  faster ! 


America’s  Leading  Feed  Mill 


provides  the  cheapest,  quickest, 
easiest  method  known  of  grinding  the 
food.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Letz 
owners  will  tell  you  so.  In  fine  grind¬ 
ing,  light  running,  durability  and 
capacity  these  mills  positively  beat 
all  other  processes. 

All  due  to  the  famous  Letz  patented, 
self-sharpening,  steel,  grinding  plates 
with  their  thousands  of  keen  cutting 
scissor-like  edges. 

These  plates  cut,  grind,  pulverize 
into  finest  meal  anything  grindable. 


Grind  corn,  snapped,  (helled  on  cob, 
or  complete  stalk,  ear,  leaves  and  all. 
Grind  oats,  oat-hulls,  barley,  rye,  al¬ 
falfa,  clover,  millet,  kaffir  corn  and 
other  roughage  crops.  Grind  ’em  wet 
or  dry— can’t  clog- do  it  in  one 
operation. 

Saves  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  belt 
power.  Saves  labor.  Eliminates  re¬ 
pairs.  Plates  self  sharpening.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  outlast  from  3  to  5  sets  of 
ordinary  plates.  Other  exclusive 
features. 


WRITE  NOW  for  2  Valuable  FREE  Books 

One  is  our  catalog  illustrating  and  pricing  Letz  Mills,  both  Hand  and  Gas  power.  The 
other  is  on  Scientific  Feeding.  Shows  how  to  cut  costs  and  increase  profits  on  all  stock. 
Write  for  books  at  once, 

Letz  Manufacturing  Company 
310  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

25  Central  Distributing  Points  Insures  Prompt  Service  Thru  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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9  sizes 
22  styles 
2  to  22 
Horse¬ 
power 


Grinds 

Anything 

Grindable 

At  Lowest 
Cost  of 
Fuel  and 
Labor 


Grangers  Agricultural 

Lime 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

Sales  Oltices: 

Hartford. Conn.  Danbury,  Conn.  Uridgcwater,  Mass. 
174  Frelinghuysen  Avenue.  Newark.  N.  J. 
Works:  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

Protect  your  Trees  from  Rabbits  and 
Mice.  We  offer  a  Protector  at  a  little 
more  than  lc.  each  which  affords  per¬ 
fect  protection. 

Write  for  desci-iption  and  prices 

CALL’S  NURSERIES 

PERRY,  LAKE  CO.,  -  -  OHIO 


COW  BOY 


SORE  HEATER 
for  STOCK  TANKS 


HELP  FEED  THE  WORLD 


Don’t  Waste  Grain;but  Save  it  and  Produce  more  Meat, 
Butter  and  Milk  by  warming  the  drinking  water  for 
your  stock  with  coal,  wood  or  cobs  with  a 

COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

Quickest  to  heat;  strongest  draft;  adjustable  grates;  ashes 
removed  without  disturbing  fire;  keeps  fire  24  hours. 

AhcAllltelw  Cafaa  pays  for  itself  in  2  months  with  4 
MUoUIUlClJ  OdlCf  cows;  Self-Sinking;;  can  be  used  m 
Wood,  Steel  or  Concrete  Tanka  of  any  size.  Most  reliable, 
practical,  efficient  and  durable  Tank  Heater  manufactured. 


Purchased  3  of  your  Tank  Floaters  lant  Winter,  worked  very  aatiafacj 

torilv  and  are  well  worth  thafr  cont.  Evair  Stockman  should  uao  one. 

W  U.  Pew,  Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry.  Iowa  State  College,  AmcH.Ia. 


Got  a  Heater  early.  Write  now  for  illuatratad  circulars  and  dealer's  name. 

THEWJLL^JFG^COj^A^Sgvgntl^t-NlENDOTA^ILL. 
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and  goodly  work  which  country  people 
are  doing.  In  all  history  the  city  folks 
have  made  the  most  noise'  and  kicked  up 
the  most  ' dust,  but  in  the  end  the  solid, 
conservative  element-'df,  the  country  has 
dominated  the  situation.  History  is  not 
going  to  change.  It’s  going  to  move  a 
little  faster.  .-.That  new. life  which  is  com¬ 
ing  to  all  of  us  will  not  ..mean  entirely 
the  labor  of  producing  things.  We  cannot 
and  will  not  live  the  old  life  of  giving  the 
handlers  65  cents  of  the  dollar.  That 
wicked  system  has  already  passed  away 
from  thousands  of  farms,  and  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  the  change  is  shown  in  the  homes. 
You  may  smile  at  this  hopeful  outlook 
arid  call  it  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  but 
I  know  that  along  with  other  changes 
there  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  25 
years  a  slow  and  solid  development  of 
thought.  It  has  not  come  to  a  head  as 
it  has  among  town  workers,  but  it  will 
he  better  seed  when  it  does  come.  We 
are  going  to  make  farming  more  profit¬ 
able,  and  ice  arc  going  to  do  it  ourselves. 

H.  w.  C. 


Country  Garden  Notes 

Farmers  should  take  more  pains  with 
their  gardens,  especially  in  these  days 
when  vegetables  can  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  high-priced  meat.  It  can  be  done 
with  little  work  if  only  one  thing  is  ad¬ 
hered  to — do  not  let  the  weeds  get  a  start. 

Let  me  say,  without  boasting,  that  I 
have  proved  what  I  am  advocating  twice 
over  the  past  season.  I  have  supplied  my 
small  family  with  all  of  about  half  a 
dozen  vegetables,  lettuce,  beets,  corn,  to¬ 
matoes.  beans,  and  at  least  part  of  what 
was  needed  of  half  a  dozen  more  sorts,  all 
in  a  city  plot  24  ft.  square.  It  was  done 
by  planting  almost  indiscriminately  one 
vegetable  after  another  as  its  planting 
season  came  on,  in  single  rows,  one  row 
of  a  sort  at  a  time,  just  15  in.  apart.  It 
will  not.  answer  to  plant  vines  that  way, 
and  so  I  had  no  cucumbers. 

Something  in  the  soil  did  not  favor 
onions  or  turnips,  and  cabbage  did  only 
fairly  well.  Parsnips,  of  which  I  usually 
have  a  surplus  on  a  single  24-ft.  row, 
will  be  small  now,  as  the  seed  turned  out 
to  be  old  and  did  not  grow  till  replanted 
twice.  They  are  still  growing,  after  the 
20th  of  October ;  so  are  beets,  beans  and 
carrots,  for  only  light  frosts  have  as  yet 
reached  the  city.  If  I  had  unlimited  land 
I  would  put  tomatoes  and  vines  by  them¬ 
selves  for  space,  but  corn  and  tall  peas 
are  all  right  in.  the  15-in.  rows  if  the 
rows  are  run  north  and  south. 

Think  of  the  little  work  involved  in 
planting.  After  that  all  that  is  needed  is 
to  drag  a  hook  or  skeleton  hoe  through 
the  rows  about  twice  a  week.  Neglect 
to  do  this  and  it  is  hardly  worth  the 
while  to  do  anything.  A  weedy  garden 
seldom  pays.  No  weed  should  be  allowed 
to  live  more  than  a  week.  The  work  is 
then  easy  and  light.  Plant  such  sorts  as 
will  mature  in  time — corn,  beans,  peas, 
lettuce,  beets — up  to  the  middle  of  July, 
say  at  four  evenly  divided  times. 

Keep  a  compost  heap  of  half-rotted  fer¬ 
tilizer  made  up  of  manure,  sods,  leaves 
and  the  remains  of  the  vegetables.  Cut 
up  the  vegetable  stalks,  corn.  peas,  cab¬ 
bage.  etc.,  just  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off, 
and  throw  them  on  the  compost  heap. 
Sprinkle  some  of  this  fine  stuff  in  the 
rows  several  times  in  the  growing  season, 
whether  you  manure  before  turning  the 
garden  over  in  late  Fall  or  Spring  or  not. 

J.  w.  c. 


Bark  Injury  of  Apple  Trees 

I  had  some  trouble  with  five-year-old 
Delicious  apple  trees  last  Winter.  The 
bark  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  tree 
cracked,  some  a  few  inches,  some  a  foot 
or  two  long,  which  I  laid  to  frost  injury. 
What  can  I  do  to  prevent  it  again  next 
Winter  on  other  trees?  I  thought  of 
wrapping  the  trees  with  building  paper, 
or  perhaps  I  can  buy  wood  veneer  to 
wrap  them.  The  trees  grew  thrifty  and 
stroug,  and  the  Delicious  was  the  only 
variety  affected.  .  E.  L.  L. 

The  splitting  and  cracking  of  the  bark 
is  probably  the  result  of  freezing  and 
thawing  action  during  the  Winter  months. 
Trees  that  have  been  growing  rapidly  are 
more  likely  to  be  injured  than  ones  which 
have  developed  somewhat  slowly.  I  note 
in  this  instance  that  the  bark  splitting 
occurred  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
trees,  which  is  likely  to  indicate  that 
rapid  thawing  of  the  frozen  bark  by  the 
bright  sun  at  some  time  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  was  probably  a  factor  in  the  injury. 
Where  there  is  danger  of  this  sort  occur¬ 
ring  it  can  often  be  prevented  by  shading 
the  trunk  during  the  Winter.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  north  side  of  the  trunk 
will  not  require  any  shading.  Wood 
veneer  might  be  used  as  you  suggest,  but 
I  would  only  cover  the  portion  of  the 
trunk  which  is  directly  exposed  to  the 
sun  during  the  Winter,  and  the  veneer 
protection  should  be  removed  in  early 
Spring.  Veneer  protectors  completely 
covering  the  trunk  are  sometimes  left  on 
the  trunk  indefinitely,  making  the  bark 
tender  beneath,  and  further,  the  result  is 
that  borers  often  cause  serious  damage 
before  they  are  detected.  Any  material 
that  would  shade  the  trunk  during  the 
Winter  would  be  satisfactory,  provided 
it  did  not  attract  and  harbor  mice.  Corn¬ 
stalks  have  sometimes  been  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  unless  they  are  stripped  of 
their  leaves  and  applied  in  a  thin  layer 
they  are  likely  to  attract  mice.  I  would 
also  urge  caution  in  the  use  of  any  build¬ 
ing  paper  material  which  contained  much 
tar.  M.  A.  BLAKE. 
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You  Wouldn’t  Make  Three  Trips 

to  town  to  haul  farm  produce  that  you  could 
easily  handle  in  one  load  —  it  would  be  a 
needless  and  expensive  waste  of  time. 

And  yet —  you  haul  your  crops  to  the  ele¬ 
vator  with  your  team  and  wagon  although  it 
takes  more  than  three  times  the  length  of 
time  that  would  be  required  with  a  motor 
truck  —  time,  two- thirds  of  which  you  might  just 
as  well  employ  to  good  advantage  doing  your  fall 
work. 

According  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  cost  of  hauling  wheat  or  corn  by 
motor  truck  is  just  one-half  that  of  horse  and  wagon 
hauling. 

International  Motor  Trucks  are  especially 
designed  to  meet  farm  and  country  road  condi¬ 
tions.  The  chassis  and  artillery  type  wheels  are 
of  very  sturdy  construction  as  are  the  engine, 
clutch,  transmission,  rear  axle  —  all  designed, 
built  and  tested  to  provide  low-cost  hauling  under 
the  trying  conditions  usually  encountered  in  farm 
hauling.  And,  moreover,  International  trucks  have 
behind  them  the  same  repair  service,  handled 
through  our  eighty-eight  branch  houses,  that  you 
get  on  McCormick,  Deering  and  other  Interna¬ 
tional  machines. 

Let  us  send  jtou  a  catalogue  descriptive  of 

International  Motor  Trucks  and  tell  you  where 
you  can  see  one  of  these  trucks  near  you. 


The  International  Line 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Tractor  Plows  Riding  Plows 
Walking  Plows 
Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows  Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Listers  Cotton  Planters 

Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side-Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (all  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  CornShellers 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses  Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers  Feed  Grinders 
Cane  Mills 

Power  Machines 

Tractors  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Corn  Machines 

Planters  Motor  Cultivators 
Lister  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 


Listers 

Drills 

Cultivators 

Shellers 


Binders  Pickers 
Husker-Shredders 


Seeders 


Beet  Tools 

Pullers  Cultivators 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons  Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks  Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  BinderTwine 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  me. 


CHICAGO 


USA 


Save 


on  your  new  building  and 
all  repair  work.  Get  this  book 


We  guarantee  to  save  you  15%  to  50%  on  what  you  would  pay  elsewhere 
on  all  building  materials  and  lumber.  Send  for  this  big  free  book  and 
prove  it  for  yourself.  It  quotes  lowest  prices  on  building  materials 
of  all  kinds  and  show's  just  w'hat  you  should  pay  for  the 
first-grade  lumber. 


No  mattor  what  you  need  In  this  line,  or  how  much,  we  can  supply  it  at  a  de¬ 
cided  saving  both  in  cost  and  in  freight  charges.  We  do  not  deal  in  seconds 
or  wreckage— we  sell  only  new  clean  bright  stock  aud  it  will  pay  you  to 
get  the  best. 

Wo  have  an  immense  stock  of  A-l  prime,  seasoned  lumber  and  ma¬ 
terials  right  in  the  heart  of  the  lumber  district  bought  in  great 
quantities.  We  offer  it  to  you  in  any  quantities  at  lower  prices 
than  any  other  firm  can  afford  to  quote, 
if  you  are  interested  in  saving  money  on  your  new  buildings 
or  repair  work,  send  a  postal  for  this  book  and 
you'll  bo  amazed  at  what  it  offers.  But  write 

NOW',  aud  then  order  SOON,  because  lumber  is  T  .  .  •  ,  t>  •  i  /-si 

going  up.  due  to  increased  demand.  aa  k  Interior  rTIllSn,  raint,  LUip- 


FROM  THE  HEART  OF  THE 

'  LUMBER  MART 

■Wc  Are  total 
it  the  carter  of 
the  Greatest 
Lumber  Yoni 


/  OUR 
GUARANTEE 

MONEY  RtrUNDCtt 
MATERIAL  IS  NOI 
AS  REPRESEHTO) 


Ray  BBennett  Lumber 

NORTH  TONAVtANQLNEW  YORK  » 


Lath,  Doors, 
Lumber,  Shingles, 
Windows,  Frames, 

Ac  boards,  Wall  Board,  Roofing — 

At  Bargain  Prices 

Our  SS-page  catalog  shows  everything  you  need  in  a 
great  variety  of  designs,  etc.  it  will  help  you  in  the 
selection  of  handsome  doors,  windows,  etc.,  for  your 
new  home— and  it  will  save  you  a  lot  of  good  money. 

Send  for  Catalog  NOW 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

“Price  Regulators  of  Building  Materials” 

90  Main  St.,  No.  Tonavvanda,  N.  Y. 


Smoke  Your  Own 

Hams.Bacon, Sausages 


IN  THE  ORIGINAL 


NATIONAL  GIANT 

PORTABLE 

SMOKE  HOUSE 


Beware  of  Imitations  or  Experiments! 

This  wonderful  smoke  house  is  portable.  Can  be 
operated  in  and  out-doors.  Runs  on  sawdust,  cobs  and 
little  bark  for  seasoning.  Positively  the  best  way  to 
smoke  hams,  bacon,  sausages,  fish. 

A  6  Years*  Success!  if1"™ 

Thousands  in  use  in  U.  S. 
and  foreign  countries.  After  p 
smoking  meats,  use  for  || 
store  house.  Absolutely  fly  H 
and  bug  proof.  Keeps  meat  | 
sweet  all  summer  long.  Made  : 
in  three  sizes,  of  heavv  sheet 
Steel.  FIREPROOF.  GUARANTEED. 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

which  gives  prize -winning 
recipes.  Also  get  our  low 
prices.  Write  today. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 

258  McClun  Street  Bloomington,  Ill. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page, 
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Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  theft  Grimm  System 

SECTIONAL  pans  with 
high  partition  s. 

:  Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high¬ 
est  Quality  with  least 
fuel  ami  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price.  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreitfa  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.01,  equal  to  8s.  Cd,  or 
Nlfc  marks,  or  lO'.t  f nines.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Offlco  ns  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agnto  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertiser*  unknown  to  its  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that,  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only,  lint  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  | slid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  Wo  nro  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  Wo  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  hut  such  eases  should  not  he  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint,  must  lie  sent  to  us  within  one  month  o f  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  anil  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tilt:  lirn.M,  New- 
Yoiikkii  when  writing  the  ad.vi'tiscr 


Years  ago  Peter  Henderson  published  two  books,  "Har¬ 
dening  for  Pleasure1’  anil  "Hardening  for  Profit.”  To 
his  mind  there  was  evidently  nil  incompatibility  about 
the  two  objects  which  prevented  their  being  treated  un¬ 
der  one  bead,  but  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  The  It. 
N.-Y.  I  find  it  both  pleasant  and  profitable  reading. 

r.  j..  i\ 

AN  there  be  any  real  profit  without  a  feeling  of 
pleasure?  Who  ever  heard  of  genuine  pleasure 
without  profit?  Life  would  surely  be  stale  and  un¬ 
profitable  if  we  tried  to  keep  pleasure  and  profit,  in 
separate  cages.  What  we  seek  to  do  is  to  graft  one 
upon  the  other,  and  make  a  perfect  union.  The 
grafting  wax  is  human  nature. 

* 

My  wife  and  I  are  breeders  in  a  small  way  n£  ,  icoivd 
Ilolsteins,  and  were  more  than  pleased  with  your  edi¬ 
torial  on  page  1 548  in  regard  to  the  Hole  fraud.  We  had 
intended  applying  for  membership  in  the  Holstein— Frie¬ 
sian  Association,  but  if  men  like  Oliver  Cabana  keep 
their  records  in  place  by  injunction  we  will  forever  re¬ 
main  outside  of  said  association.  - 

MU.  AND  MRS.  I.  1*.  SHADS. 

THAT  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  letters  we  receive. 

We  feel  justified  in  saying  that  it  represents 
tin*  feeling  of  a  very  large  majority  of  Holstein 
breeders.  Mr.  Oliver  Cabana  has  now  introduced  a 
new  element  into  the  controversy.  Instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  courts  decide  his  injunction  demands 
(as  others  were  ready  to  do)  Mr.  Cabana  conies  out. 
in  a  big  advertisement  telling  what  he  intends  doing. 
He  says  he  is  coming  hack  to  the  business  of  breed¬ 
ing  Ilolsteins  and  expects  to  accomplish  great  things. 
Ho  wants  to  buy  50  of  tin1  best  Ilolsteins  in  the 
world,  and  will  prove  that  cows  can  make  50-lb. 
tests — without  any  aid  from  Charlie  Cole.  Of  course 
every  advertiser  wants  to  know  the  exact  results  of 
his  advertising.  If  Mr.  Cabana  wants  to  know  how 
Holstein  breeders  regard  his  statement  we  think  we 
can  tell  him.  'Pile  great,  majority  of  the  men  who 
have*  made  the  Holstein  cow  a  business  success  evi¬ 
dently  regard  this  advertisement  as  a  big  bluff,  made 
by  a  boastful  man  who  seems  to  think  that  the  dis¬ 
play  of  a  big  barrel  of  money  will  draw  public  at¬ 
tention  from  a  straight  moral  issue.  Most,  of  us 
have  seen  some  big  bluffer  pull  u  “wad”  of  money 
out  of  his  pocket  and  wave  it  in  an  effort  to  side¬ 
step  when  he  knows  lie  is  on  the  wrong  side!  Well, 
that  seems  to  he  the  way  this  bluff  of  advertising 
strikes  the  average  breeder.  Nobody  wants  a  dairy 
record  that  must  he  carried  on  the  hack  of  an  injunc¬ 
tion,  or  have  its  legs  bandaged  with  greenbacks  In 
order  to  stand.  Dairymen  want  records  that  trace 
back  to  the  pail — not  to  the  pockefbook.  We  think 
Mr.  Cabana  lost  an  opportunity  when  he  failed  to 
come  right  up  promptly  with  all  his  records  and  all 
his  evidence  when  lids  Cob*  story  was  first,  published. 
Had  he  done  so  every  honest  mail  in  the  country 
would  have  experienced  a  thrill  of  pride  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  Ihe  man  who  eouhl  at  such  a  crisis  rise 
above  the  danger  of  pecuniary  loss  and  seek  only  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  Through  his  failure  to  meet 
the  ease  in  that  way  Mr.  Cabana  has  undoubtedly 
aroused  a  feeling  of  suspicion  which  we  honestly 
think  is  not  justified.  II  seems  to  us  that  he  has  been 
badly  advised  by  a  group  of  cynical  men  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  tln‘  American  people  can  he  blinded  to  a 
.suspicion  of  fraud  through  the  display  of  money. 
They  are  wrong,  and  events  will  prove  it.  There  is 
not  money  enough  in  all  the  investments  of  Holstein 
cattle  to  wipe  out  tin*  picture  of  Charlie  Cole  and 
iiis  water-bag  full  of  cream.  Like  Dunquo's  ghost, 
it  will  not  “down”  until  the  evil  done  by  it  is  opened 
up  and  dest royed. 

* 

THOUSANDS  of  readers  watched  the  dock  with 
great  satisfaction  ns  the  hands  went  hack  an 
hour  into  “sun  time”  on  October  20.  T.ot  them  not 
think,  however,  that  they  have  heard  the  last  of  day¬ 
light  saving.  The  New  York  City  aldermen  have 
passed  un  ordinance  to  go  back  to  the  new  time  next 
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April.  There  is  a  National  Daylight  Saving  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  aims  to  have  all  tin*  large  cities  pass 
•similar  laws.  In  New  .York  State  the  Legislature 
passed  a  daylight  saving  law,  in  order  to  follow  the 
national  law.  While  Congress  lias  repealed  the  law 
for  the  country,  New  York  has  not  done  so.  The 
fight;  will  come  in  the  next  Legislature  when  efforts 
are  made  to  repeal  this  State  law.  Unless  it  is  re¬ 
pealed  New  York  would  go  back  to  the  new  time 
next  April.  The  daylight  savers  will  attempt  to 
prevent  its  repeal,  and  they  expect  to  line  up  the 
city  against  the  country.  Wo  warn  our  people  now, 
in  advance,  that  they  must  not  go  to  sleep  by  either 
old  or  new  time,  or  more  daylight  will  be  saved  for 
them. 

* 

NOW  wo  have  the  story  (on  the  first  page)  of  a 
profitable  business  in  raising  pond  lilies!  Most 
of  us.  as  boys,  have  gone  in  swimming  in  ponds 
where  these  bowers  grew,  but  at  that  time  we  never 
dreamed  that  their  cultivation  could  be  made  a  legit¬ 
imate  business,  like  raising  corn  or  potatoes.  Yet 
bore  is  tlio  impossible  worked  out.  The  useless 
swamp  produced  a  crop  of  noisy  frogs  only.  Turned 
into  a  pond  and  “planted”  to  lilies  it  becomes  more 
profitable  than  any  equal  area  of  dry  land.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  this  could  not  have  been  worked  suc¬ 
cessfully.  There  were  not  enough  people  demand¬ 
ing  the  flowers,  and  transportation  had  not  been 
developed,  'flic  same  thing  is  true  of  many  other 
lines  of  production  which  have  been  developed  along 
with  the  changes  of  society.  We  know  women  who 
are  doing  better  financially  than  most  dairymen  at 
breeding  rats  and  mice,  or  canary  birds  or  cats,  or 
decorating  shells  or  growing  mushrooms  or  chickens. 
Tn  every  case  such  people  had  the  vision  to  see  a  fu¬ 
ture  market  for  very  common  tilings.  It  is  just  ns 
legitimate  an  enterprise  to  grow  and  sell  pond  lilies 
as  it  is  to  fatten  hogs  or  milk  cows.  Let  not  the 
practical  man  or  advocate  of  old-time  farming  sneer 
at  those  who  succeed  with  these  new  enterprises. 
There  is  room  for  all  of  us.  uu  the  other  hand,  let 
not  either  the  old-timer  or  the  amateur  think  he  ran 
plunge  right,  into  some  new  trade  and  make  a  for¬ 
tune.  He  who  makes  a  living  selling  pond  lilies  will 
surely  he  required  to  toll  and  spin  out  his  brains  to 
their  finest  thread.  Most  of  us  will  do  well  to  stick 
to  the  bread  and  meat  of  life.  It  requires  a  “lily” 
to  produce  a  lily. 

*» 

Till!  order  from  the  Stale  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment  to  Install  “sanitary  toilets"  in  all  rural 
sehoolhouses  is  without  question  a  serious  hardship 
in  many  communities.  School  taxes  are  so  high  in 
many  cases  that  the  result;  is  plain  and  open  confis¬ 
cation  of  property.  At  present,  returns  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  the  farm  lands  simply  cannot  stand  these 
taxes.  Tin*  present,  law  gives  the  State  Department 
arbitrary  power  not  only  to  compel  the  school  officers 
to  adopt  sanitary  fixtures,  hut  also  to  decide  what 
“sanitary”  means.  There  are  many  eases  when*  the 
present  •  meats  are  suitable,  hut  under  the 

pres . . .  ,uid  ruling  the  district  voters  have  noth¬ 

ing  to  say  about  it.  for  the  department  actually  has 
tin1  power  to  withhold  public  school  money  in  case 
thi*  toilet,  demands  are  not  met.  No  individual  or 
department,  should  over  he  given  such  arbitrary  pow¬ 
er  over  the  lives  and  habits  of  a  free  people.  A  part, 
of  this  “enforcement.”  Is  not;  law,  but  a  department 
ruling,  and  it  ought  to  be  tried  out  in  the  courts 
through  some  test  ease.  The  trouble  is  the  unques¬ 
tioned  fact  that  in  a  few  country  districts  the  olli- 
eers  and  people  have  permitted  the  outhouses  to  be¬ 
come  a  disgraceful  menace  to  health  and  decency. 
There  can  he  no  use  in  denying  this,  and  the  fact  of 
these  comparatively  few  disgraceful  instances  has 
inude  it  possible  for  the  experts  and  the  uplifters  to 
make  the  present  compulsory  laws.  No  one  can 
consistently  make  any  defence  for  the  condition  per¬ 
mitted  in  a  few  of  the  school  districts,  and  these 
few  “examples”  have  made  the  present  trouble  pos¬ 
sible. 

* 

NOT  long  ago  a  man  told  us  in  great  glee  that  lie 
had  saved  5*5  by  drawing  up  some  legal  papers 
himself  and  tints  saving  a  lawyer’s  fee.  Later  a 
Haw  was  found  in  the  contract  lie  drew  up,  and  it. 
cost  him  nearly  $100  to  get  out  of  it.  Such  things 
do  not  always  turn  out  that  way,  but  enough  of  them 
do  to  make  the  average  man  careful  how  he  trios  to 
play  the  part,  of  lawyer.  We  think  the  world  would 
he  better  off  if  the  number  of  lawyers  in  it;  were  re¬ 
duced  by  75  per  cent.  Most  of  them  seem  to  live  by 
devising  new  laws  and  technicalities,  and  then  charg¬ 
ing  good  fees  for  leading  the  people  around  them. 
And  flint  is  why  a  layman  will  mix  things  up  worse 
than  a  lawyer.  If  you  have  any  serious  business 
which  requires  drawing  up  legal  papers,  our  advice 
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is  to  go  to  some  good  lawyer  and  have  him  do  it. 
Every  man  to  his  trade.  If  you  try  to  play  lafvyH* 
the  rhjinces  arej  that  you  will  cut  a .  sorrier  figure 
than  would  a  lawyer  trying  to  do  your  work.  ll  • 

* 

< lanml a  thistles ,  quark  urns*  mid  boll-warms l 
HE  average  farmer  would  call  them  a  trio  of 
wretched  posts  and  robbers.  So  t hey  are  when 
we  run  away  from  them  or  let  them  alone  to  do  as 
they  please.  Yet  we  may  come  to  regard  the  hated 
pest,  as  a  patriotic  friend  if  we  heed  the  advice 
which  in*  writes  in  our  fields  In  letters  of  ruin  !  The 
boll-worm  ruined  the  cotton  crop  in  many  Southern 
States,  yet  it  forced  the  farmers  into  live  stock. 
This  meant  more  corn  and  forage  crops  and  im¬ 
proved  culture.  Scientific  agriculture  gets  most  of 
the  benefit  for  the  added  prosperity  this  change  has 
brought,  hut  the  boll-worm  is  chiefly  responsible.  Tn 
Wisconsin  vast;  areas  of  land  wore  overrun  with 
Canada  thistles  and  quack  grass.  They  were  aban¬ 
doned  for  corn,  potatoes  and  similar  crops,  hub  it 
was  found  1  lint;  hemp  would  thrive  on  such  soil  and 
also  kill  out.  the  pests.  The  hemp  strangled  the 
thistles  and  quack,  and  waxed  fat  on  their  remains, 
the  result  is  that  \\  iscousin  lias  become  second 
among  f ho  States  in  hemp  production,  and  is  still 
coming.  Thus  hemp  is  not  only  roping  the  State 
closer  to  prosperity,  hut  is  giving  hack  thousands  of 
acres  well  cleaned  of  thistles  and  quack  grass.  This 
is  hut  one  of  the  changes  that  have  come  to  agri¬ 
culture.  Many  a  trait  grower  now  hopelessly  strug¬ 
gling  to  kill  weeds  would  lie  far  better  oil  if  lie 
Would  make  use  of  them  instead  *- f  killing  himself 
In  a  hopeless  tight. 

E\  EUYTITING  points  to  a  great  revival  In  the 
poultry  business.  We  predicted  it  last,  year, 
and  advised  our  readers  to  hang  on  and  improve 
their  flocks.  Those  who  did  so  will  be  rewarded. 
This  year  there  has  been  a  rush  to  enter  the  poultry 
contests,  and  several  new  ones  will  have  to  he  start¬ 
ed  next  year.  The  demand  is  for  improved  laying 
stock  or  “  utility"  breeds.  The  development  lias  been 
about  as  we  expected  when  the  egg-laying  contests 
started.  The  “fanciers”  ridiculed  these  contests  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Also  the  men 
who  report  tremendous  egg  records  made  in  private. 
The  utility  men  simply  went  ahead,  banking  on  the 
value  of  an  official,  certified  record  for  (heir  birds. 
They  seem  to  have  won  out.  Eggs  are  preferred  to 
leathers,  and  an  official  record  for  laying  heats  any 
private  performance. 

* 

From  Washington  conies  the  report  a  Senate  in- 
vestignting  committer  that  prices  charged  by  retailers 
there  frequently  are  from  200  to  5t0O  per  cent  ill  excess* 
of  the  wholesale  price,  and  that  retail  meat  dealers 
receive  a  greater  per  cent  of  profit,  than  the  farmer, 
livestock  raiser,  buyer,  railroads,  commission  men  and 
cold  storage  all  combined.  What  is  the  matter  with 
that  Senate  committee ?  Don’t  \ve  need  another  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  Senate  committee,  and  forbid 
the  publication  of  such  information  for  the  future? 
New  York.  x.  n.  a. 

t  It  correspondent  is  a  hit  sarcastic,  but  it  is 
justified  by  experience.  Secrecy  lielps  (be 
speculator  and  the  profiteer,  Publicity  helps  fair 
and  honest  business,  hut  the  publicity  of  the  past 
in  reference  to  food  disfrlhul  ion  has  been  meager 
and  misleading.  If  our  committee  will  get  into  the 
way  of  publishing  plain  facts  farmers  may  lose 
some  of  (hi*  distrust  they  now  reserve  for  many  of 
them.  Honimit tees,  however,  will  never  furnish  the 
publicity  needed  to  correct,  the  abuses  in  the  food 
markets.  To  he  effective  publicity  must  he  per¬ 
sistent  and  regular,  from  day  to  day,  springing 
fresh  from  the  actual  transactions  of  the  market, 
and  embracing  all  the  fundamental  conditions.  Doth 
producers  and  consumers  want  this.  Speculators  do' 
not  want  it.  A  few  thousand  speculators  assert 
their  demands.  A  hundred  millions  of  the  general 
public  give  no  effective  expression  to  their  prefer¬ 
ence,  and  so  the  speculators  get.  away  with  a  policy 
that  favors  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 


Brevities 

T.tve  steers  soil  in  Paris,  France,  at  .'*251  to  $20  per 
100  pounds. 

The  old  three  It’s  of  education  must  now  have  another 
It,  making  it  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  right 
living. 

Dio  lots  of  year-old  onion  seed  are  coining  from  the 
Canary  Islands.  It  lias  a  germination  of  not  over  70 
per  cent. 

Dexter  go  over  tin*  cattle  now  and  hunt  for  the 
“grubs”  along  the  back.  If  you  can  find  any,  squeeze 
them  out  while  they  arc  small.  Otherwise  they  will 
grow  to  full  size,  annoy  the  entile  all  Winter  and  spoil 
the  hide. 

A  (loon  tireless  cooker  beats  daylight  snviug  for  the 
women  folks.  They  can  prepare  most  of  tin*  breakfast 
ever  night,  put  it  in  I  lie  lireles*.  and  sleep  half  an 
hour  Inter  in  the  morning.  In  that  new  life  that  is 
coming  to  farmers  we  are  not  going  to  consider  extra 
sleep  as  evidence  of  crime. 
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HowCity  Bankers  Regard  Agricultural  Loans 

,  i 

Shall  The  Country  Finance  The  City  ? 


CITY  AND  COUNTRY. — A  lengthy  correspondence 
between  a  New  York  City  and  a  country  banker 
relative  to  the  financing  of  city  mortgages  by  farmers 
has  come  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  mutual  consent.  It 
is  too  long  for  publication  in  full,  but  as  it  is 
important  in  showing  the  attitude  of  mind  of  two 
prominent  bankers  on  an  important  economic  prob¬ 
lem,  we  give  the  following  fair  synopsis  of  the 
correspondence  on  both  sides. 

REAL  ESTATE  LACCINO.— Mr.  II.  A.  Klahler, 
president  of  the  American  Trust  Company,  New 
York  City,  writing  his  fellow  banker  in  the  country 
says:  Total  loans  of  banks  in  the  United  States  for 
1913  to  1918  increased  54  per  cent;  stocks  and  bonds 
owned  by  banks  and  insurance  companies  increased 
C8  per  cent;  savings  increased  200  per  cent;  but 
real  estate  loans  by  banks,  insurance  companies  and 
building  associations  increased  only  28  per  cent;  in 
New  York  City,  compared  with  the  10-year  average 
previous  to  1914,  the  last  four-year  average  shows 
a  loss  of  city  mortgage  loans  of  00  per  cent.  He 
infers  from  (his  (hat  accumulated  money  has  been 
driven  into  short  erm  credits  and  that  while  domes¬ 
tic  industry  and  foreign  trade  must  be  financed,  the 
great  national  need  is  for  housing  for  city  industry 
and  workers. 

TI1E  CITY’S  NEED.— In  the  city  the  social  prob¬ 
lem  is  most  acute,  and  mortgage  money  must  there¬ 
fore  first  come  into  the  cities.  This  money  must 
come  largely  from  (he  present  enormous  surplus 
funds  belonging  to  the  farmer,  the  industrial  laborer 
and  the  small  business  man.  Some  of  his  money  is 
iu  the  country  hanks,  some  of  it  being  spent  in 
extravagant  living.  The  city  needs  some  of  it.  and 
as  bankers  it  is  proposed  that  they  devise  a  method 
by  which  a  part  of  the  savings  of  the  people  be 
gathered  into  capital  for  housing  city  people.  As 
a  means  to  this  end  he  proposes  to  make  (lie  country 
bank  an  agency  to  sell  mortgage  certificates  to 
country  people. 

THE  RURAL  VIEWPOINT. — To  this  proposition 
Mr.  Ilenry  Burden,  president  of  the  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y.,  National  Bank,  replied : 

Perhaps  the  waning  interest  in  loans  on  city  real 
estate  as  investments  is  just  as  well,  since  by  1920 
probably  there  will  lie  left  on  tin*  farms  of  the  country 
not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  population.  In  1880 
our  farm  population  was  70  per  cent  of  the  whole,  so 
complete  reversal  of  conditions  will  have  taken  place 
in  40  years. 

It  seems  to  an  unprejudiced  observer  that  it  will  be 
distinctly  wholesome  if  lack  of  housing  facilities  pre¬ 
vents,  for  a  time  at  least,  an  increase  of  urban  popula¬ 
tion.  Transportation  problems  in  our  larger  cities  have 
become  well-nigh  insoluble  because  of  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  not  placing  limitations  on  heights  of  buildings. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  for  cities  to  solve  their  food 
supply  problem  in  a  satisfactory  manner  before  they 
can  properly  defend  an  increase  in  population.  It  looks 
as  if  natural  economic  law  had  asserted  itself  to  make 
up  for  a  lack  of  common  sense  on  the  part  of  human 
beings.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  results  if  the 
shifting  of  population  continues  for  the  next  40  years 
at  the  same  rate  as  during  the  past  40. 

This  community  has  not  yet  paid  for  all  tjie  Liberty 
bonds  for  which  it  obligated  itself  but,  even  if  it  had,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  would  not  be  interested  in  loan¬ 
ing  money  to  assist  iu  draining  itself  of  its  population. 
Rather  would  it  do  as  it  is  doing,  keeping  its  funds  for 
making  itself  a  more  desirable  place  in  which  to  live, 
and  in  bettering  agricultural  conditions  on  lines  of 
improved  roads,  farms  and  homesteads.  By  doing  this 
it  is  serving  the  city  population  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 

THE  CITY’S  REPLY.— The  New  York  banker 
comes  back  with  admission  of  the  relative  change 
of  city  and  country  population,  attributes  the  change 
to  the  fact  that  in  these  40  years  this  nation  has 
changed  from  a  distinctively  agricultural  nation  to 
one  in  which  industry  has  uncovered  our  other 
marvelous  natural  resources  and  brought,  us  to  a 
commanding  commercial  position.  Broadly  speaking, 
for  every  three  persons  in  industry  and  commerce 
two  persons  are  on  farms  and  small  villages,  and 
tills  lii“  asserts  is  a  healthy  balance.  He  continues: 

Certainly  the  rural  element  of  our  population  has 
no  cause  for  complaint  over  this  change.  In  1880  the 
total  value  of  all  farm  produce  of  all  the  farms  in  the 
United  States  was  2Vy  billions.  In  1914,  before  high 
war  prices,  they  had  mounted  to  almost  13  billions,  and 
will  probably  show  at  the  end  of  1920  close  to  25 
billions.  If  the  actual  farming  population  has  not  in¬ 
creased  substantially  during  that  time,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  this  enormous  advance  in  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  farms  makes  the  individual  farmer  today 
not  only  a  more  efficient  producer,  but  a  holder  of 
enormous  profits.  In  1880  the  total  value  of  all  farm 
property  was  12  billions.  In  1910  it  was  41  billions, 
and  when  the  census  is  taken  next  year  the  farming 
population  will  probably  enumerate  its  wealth  as  close 


to  75  billions.  In  the  40  years  under  consideration  the. 
increase  in  the  acreage  under  cultivation  has  been  from 
284  million  acres  in  1880  to  about  500  million  acres  in 
1919.  The  per  capita  area  cultivated  in  1880  was  nine 
acres,  in  1910  11  y>  acres,  and  iu  1919  probably  about 
13  acres. 

Nor  does  the  general  high  price  level  at  which  the 
farmer  must  buy  his  supplies  modify  his  abounding 
prosperity.  He  keeps  pretty  well  ahead  of  the  game. 
For  example,  in  1909  flour  sold  for  $0.30  per  barrel. 
With  the  proceeds  of  the  average  acre  of  produce,  the 
farmer  could  buy  2.0  barrels  of  flour.  In  1918  a  barrel 
of  flour  brought  $12.30,  but  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
average  acre  the  same  farmer  could  buy  3.1  barrels  of 
flour  at  the  increased  price.  Flannel  shirts  from  1909 
to  1918  increased  in  price  from  $1.34  to  $3.25  each,  and 
from  1909  to  1918  the  same  farmer,  from  the  same  acre, 
could  buy  one  dozen  shirts  in  191S  as  lie  did  in  1909. 
In  1909  sugar  was  .058  per  pound.  In  1918  it  was  11 
cents  per  pound,  and  yet  in  1918  at  .11  per  pound  au 
acre  of  farm  produce  would  buy  549  pounds  of  sugar 
and  only  287  pounds  iu  1909.  Out  of  the  list  of  85 
articles  bought  by  the  farmer,  70  of  them  iu  1918  were 
costing  him  less  than  they  did  in  1909,  when  valued  in 
terms  of  his  own  production.  And  most  of  the  15  that 
were  costing  him  more  were  products  made  from  cotton 
and  wool,  and  the  increased  cost  went  to  benefit  some 
farmer. 

If  things  went  on  as  they  are  now  going,  iu  40  years 
the  farmers  would  own  the  country,  and  your  bank  and 
others  like  it  would  get  down  on  your  knees  and  beg  ins 
to  take  your  money  and  with  it  build  homes  for  indus¬ 
trial  and  business  people  to  live  in  so  that  they  might 
stay  in  the  city  and  give  you  in  the  country  a  market  for 
eggs_at  50c  per  dozen,  chickens  at  $0  per  dozen,  wheat  at 
$2.25  per  bu.  If  you  know  what  is  good  for  you  as  a 
business  man  you  won’t  try  to  force  the  homeless  people 
of  New  York  'City  to  move  to  the  country  by  refusing 
to  build  them  homes  to  live  in  here.  You  will  let  them 
stay  here.  If  you  think  the  country  as  a  whole  would 
be  better  off  with  fewer  people  in  New  York  City  and 
other  big  cities,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  let  the  people  of 
the  cities  know  something  about  the  financial  prosperity 
of  the  farmer. 

The  people  of  New  York  City  have  paid  for  their  Lib¬ 
erty  bonds,  and  country  people  have  left  theirs  with  the 
banks.  Hence  city  people  have  no  money  for  mortgages, 
and  country  people  are  not  willing  to  loan  money  saved 
from  Liberty  bonds  for  city  mortgages.  They  prefer  to 
keep  it  for  local  pleasures  and  home  developments. 

The  Government  in  establishing  land  banks  to  help 
the  farmers  has  created  a  tax  free  bond,  secured  by 
farm  property  which  pays  4  V.  to  5  per  cent,  while  many 
a  mortgage  investment  in  New  York  City,  because  of 
the  present  taxing  system,  nets  the  investors  as  low  as 
2  per  cent.  This  means  that  the  most  prosperous  class 
of  the  nation  today  have  pulled  a  subsidy  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  Government  which  they  did  not  need.  This  is  one 
cause  of  the  waning  interest  iu  city  mortgages. 

But  of  equal  importance  is  that  we  offer  you  a  work¬ 
able  plan  under  which  you  as  a  banker  can  help  to  edu¬ 
cate  your  own  community  into  habits  of  investing  safely, 
which  is  of  as  much  importance  to  you  as  a  rural  banker 
as  it  is  to  anybody  else.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  estimates  that  the  people  of  this  country  lose  an¬ 
nually  about  $500,000,000  dollars  in  “wildcat”  invest¬ 
ments.  Much  of  this  is  lost  by  the  small  depositors  in 
banks  or  by  people  who  keep  their  money  unprotected 
or  hidden  at  home.  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  broaden 
your  function  in  your  community  by  helping  to  educate 
your  people  into  knowledge  of  good  investments?  Not 
only  must  money  for  mortgage  investments  come  in 
greater  quantities  from  the  farmer  and  the  working 
man,  but  new  capital  for  commercial  ■  -"ust 

come  from  the  same  source.  Jt ,  ,j,. 

SUMMING  IT  UP. — Mr.Burden  finished: 

If  three  persons  in  commerce  and  manufacturing  to 
two  persons  on  the  farm  is  a  desirable  proportion,  how 
are  you  going  to  maintain  such  relations?  Although 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  annually  makes  public  an 
imposing  array  of  values  of  farm  crops,  he  has  little  to 
say  about  profits.  Perhaps  an  average  farm  labor  in¬ 
come  of  25c  per  hour  is  not  an  unreasonable  estimate 
of  earnings.  Granted  that  the  products  of  the  farm  are 
now  measuring  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar  to  the  det¬ 
riment  of  the  latter,  please  bear  in  mind  that  cost  of 
production  has  also  kept  pace.  It  is  the  margin  between 
t lie  cost  and  selling  price  that  constitutes  profit.  Farm¬ 
ers  arc  too  busy  hustling  to  keep  up  with  the  demands 
placed  on  them  by  the  3  to  2  ratio  to  worry  much  about 
owning  the  country.  They  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
food  was  wanted  and  they  find  their  ability  to  supply  it 
somewhat  in  doubt.  They  would  welcome  help  from 
those  that  were  really  willing  to  work  without  too  much 
attention  to  the  position  of  the  hands  on  the  clock.  The 
cost  of  tin*  war  can  be  met  only  from  income.  If  New 
Yrork  has  paid  for  all  its  bonds,  it  means  either  a  very 
large  income,  an  under-subscription,  or  a  large  sub¬ 
scription  paid  for  by  the  savings  of  a  salaried  popula¬ 
tion.  Farmers  pledged  the  income  of  their  land  and  as 
such  can  only  be  gathered  annually,  payments  must  be 
correspondingly  slow.  Present  distributive  systems  are 
being  found  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  Perhaps  they 
may  have  to  go.  Your  Government  is  just  what  you 
make  it.  As  to  greatness,  there  is  a  limit. 

Possibly  city  mortgages  are  sound  securities,  but  you 
must  not  feel  badly  if  a  projected  increase  in  the  city 
budget  of  $(>8,400,000,  with  prospect  of  a  like  advance 
in  the  year  following,  causes  would-be  investors  to  have 
doubts  on  this  subject.  I  cannot  see  that  a  5  per  cent 
interest  rate  on  tux-free  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  can 
be  regarded  as  a  subsidy  to  the  farmer.  If  you  think 
the  fanner  lias  no  need  of  credit  for  conducting  an  oper¬ 
ation  having  only  one  turnover  annually,  I  think  you  are 
mistaken. 

Money  that  the  farmer  is  earning  today  is  going  back 
into  houses,  barns,  stock,  equipment  and  automobiles. 
These  are  sound  forms  of  investment  for  farmers,  al¬ 
though  motors  might  be  classified  as  doubtful  for  sal¬ 
aried  workers.  Manufacturers  will  find  their  best  mar¬ 
ket  among  our  farm  pop  datum  for  some  time  to  come  if 
the  conclusions  reached  after  a  recent  survey  are  cor¬ 
rect.  There  will  be  few  surplus  funds  in  this  vicinity 


for  some  time  to  come,  if  our  present  knowledge  does  not 
deceive  us. 

PENALIZING  THE  COUNTRY.— This  New  York 
banker  would  have  two  farmers  feed  three  city  peo¬ 
ple,  and  out  of  the  returns  of  55  cents  on  the  dollar, 
build  houses  to  shelter  the  population  of  the  city 
which  is  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 
The  explanation  of  it  all  is  probably  found  in  the 
fact  that  while  the  proposition  is  urged  as  an  altru¬ 
istic  and  patriotic  measure,  its  real  purpose  is  a 
banker's  profit  in  the  manipulation  of  securities.  We 
are  unwilling  to  believe  that  Mr.  Kahler  represents 
the  general  sentiment  of  New  York  financiers.  We 
hope  Mr.  Burden  better  represents  the  sentiments 
of  country  bankers. 


Public  Comment  on  Agriculture 

I  am  sending  you  two  editorials,  one  from  the  New 
^ ‘*rk  World,  which  seems  to  me  to  he  the  greatest  col¬ 
lection  of  falsehoods  I  ever  saw  collected  in  so  small  a 
space:  the  other  from  the  Rochester  (X.  Y.)  Democrat 
ami  Chronicle,  which  is  the  fairest  editorial  fin  farm 
matters  I  have  seen  recently.  edward  mason. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Our  people  are  sending  us  clippings  from  the  news- 
hick  discuss  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
farmer’s  problems.  We  are  very  glad  to  get  them. 
In  this  way  we  may  know  what  the  newspapers  are 
printing,  and,  from  their  comments,  a  clear  idea  of 

what  farmers  think.  The  editorial  from  the  World 
sneers  at  farmers  and  concludes: 

Suffering  from  these  and  other  grievances,  as  the 
farmer  does,  his  mortgage  paid  and  a  new  motor  or  two 
on  the  way,  it  is  easy  to  understand  his  suspicion  of 
the  workingman  who  damns  the  producer  every  time  he 
pays  his  grocery  bill I;  but  what  reason  is  there  to  think 
that  the  capitalist  is  about  to  commit  depredations  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  why  should  the  husbandman, 
denying  that  he  is  either  a  capitalist  or  laborer,  refuse 
to  associate  himself  with  the  public?  Let  us  hope  that 
it  is  not  because,  in  his  misery  and  desperation,  pos¬ 
sessing  returns  unexampled  in  the  history  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  he  has  grown  exclusive  and  arrogant. 

This  is  the  old  foolish  falsehood  that  farmers  are 
all  growing  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
people. 

The  note  from  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  dis¬ 
cusses  the  recent  “industrial  conference”  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  points  ait  the  connection  between  the 
labor  unions  and  farmers: 

The  demands  of  tli  ■  unions  are  in  danger  of  crippling 
agriculture  to  such  an  extent  that  labor  will  not  be 
available  for  tilling  the  >oiI.  Young  men  in  increasing 
numbers  in  agricultural  districts  are  being  drawn  to  the 
cities  by  the  lure  of  high  wages.  This  loss  of  labor,  of 
course,  will  bring  about  a  reduced  output  from  the 
farms.  And  a  reduced  output  from  the  farms  means  an 
abnormal  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  followed  by  all 
the  evils  of  distress,  suffering  and  unrest. 

One  thing  that  leaders  of  labor  unions  have  yet  to 
learn  is  that  they  cannot  repeal  the  underlying  basic 
laws  of  economics.  They  may  ignore  and  defy  those 
laws,  but  the  result  will  be  disastrous — just  as  disas¬ 
trous  for  their  own  followers  as  for  any  other  class  in 
society.  Wages  in  some  unions  already  have  been  forced 
up  to  a  point  where  they  are  out  of  line  with  all  rules 
of  sound  economics.  Suc'u  a  condition  brings  about 
only  a  fleeting  and  elusive  prosperity,  gone  almost  before 
it  is  achieved;  demoralizing  the  workers,  and  subversive 
to  national  prosperity. 


A  Grange  On  Welfare  Bills 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  Rose  Hill  Grange,  held  at 
their  rooms  October  25,  the  following  resolutions  wore 
unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  bill 
commonly  known  as  the  Compulsory  Health  Insurance 
Bill,  and  otherwise  as  the  Daveuport-Donohue  Bill,  was 
introduced  and  defeated  and 

Whereas,  this  Hill  was  a  measure  to  create  class  dis¬ 
tinction  and  would  exclude  front  any  benefits  agricul¬ 
tural  laborers,  domestic  servants,  casual  employes  and 
all  self-employed  persons,  and 

Whereas,  such  legislation  is  being  again  projected. 

Be  it  resolved  that  uo  legal  or  moral  liability  rests 
upon  any  employer  to  justify  such  a  law,  which  would 
add  to  the  burden  of  present  heavy  taxation  and  en¬ 
courage  shiftlessness  ami 

Whereas,  an  expensive  and  partisan  political  machine 
would  be  built  up  ns  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  law. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  members  of  Rose  Hill 
Grange,  numbering  over  000,  oppose  at  the  polls  such 
candidates  as  favor,  or  stand  committed  through  parti 
affiliatious,  to  this  or  similar  “welfare  laws.  ' 
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10  feet  wide.  With  this  sim¬ 
ple  attachment,  you  almost 
double  your  spreading  profits. 


Have  you  always  worked  your  land,  or  has  it  worked  for  you?  Has  its  fertility,  its 
power  to  produce,  dropped  steadily  down,  or  has  it  held  its  own  and  perhaps  even  gained? 

IF  your  land  has  been  worthy  of  its  hire,  then  pay  up  your  debt  to  your  soil. 

Perpetuate  its  prosperity— and  yours.  Treat  it  right .  Begin  now,  and  continue  throughout  the 
winter  to  spread  manure  direct  from  the  stable  onto  your  fields.  For  your  land,  drained  by 
successive  croppings,  cannot  possibly  keep  on  feeding  unless,  in  turn,  it  is  fed. 

Haphazard  manuring  and  poor  production  invariably  througn  years  of  accurate  tests  which  demonstrate  con- 
p-o  hand  in  hand.  Manure  piles  leaching  away  the  best  clusively  the  wonderful  value  of  scientific  manure  spread- 
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of  their  valuable  plant  food  through  a 
winter’s  wasting;  wagon-tail  distribu¬ 
tion— where  manure  is  scattered  about  unevenly 
by  hand,  over-feeding  some  portions  of  soil  and 
allowing  others  to  starve— hit- 
or-miss  methods  such  as  these 
invite  scanty  crops  and  soil 
starvation. 

Figures  have  been  compiled 
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^Original  Wide  Spreading  Spreader 


( Known  as  “NISCO”  in  the  West ) 


ing.  They  cover  every  possible  crop, 
climate  and  soil.  Talk  it  over  with  your 
County  Agent  or  Experiment  Station  Man,  or 
consult  any  other  authority.  All  will  tell  you 
that  it  does  pay  enormous  re¬ 
turns- -returns  so  big  that  their 
actual  dollar  value  for  one  sea¬ 
son  alone  is  worth  far  more  than 
the  cost  of  a  NEW  IDEA. 


Write  For  These 

Free  Books 

Every  farmer  who  is  interested  in 
increasing  the  fertility  of  his  soil  will 
find  these  two  booklets  well  worth  hav¬ 
ing.  The  catalog  shows  you  the  many 
features  that  make  NEW  IDEA  the 
machine  you  need.  “Feeding  The  Farm  " 
is  a  recognized  authority  on  manure  and 
the  right  ways  to  handle  and  spread  it. 
It  gives  you  many  helpful  ideas  on  im- 

J)roving  the  texture  and  fertility  of  your 
and. 


Dealer  Will  Show  You 


SEE  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer.  Ask  nim  for  visible  proof  of  NEW  IDEA 
superiority  fee  will  point  out  the  many  vitally  important  features 
that  make  thiiwreader  the  big  choice  of  farmers  everywhere.  Talk  to 
him  today.  li  rill  mean  bigger  profits  for  you  next  year.  If  you  don’t 
earest  NEW  IDEA  dealer  is,  write  to  us  direct.  We 
is  name  along  with  a  copy  of  our  absorbingly  inter- 
Feeding  The  Farm.” 
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As  a  fertilizer  alone,  your  straw  is  wortl  $8 
a  ton.  In  addition,  it  is  the  greatest  buildi  of 
humus  you  can  put  on  your  soil. 


Straw,  spread  properly,  about  2  tons 
acre,  is  the  finest  prevention  against  w: 
killing  of  wheat,  soil  blow,  or  washing, 
keeps  snow  from  drifting,  holds  moisture  in 
ground  and  makes  your  soil  warmer  and 
friable. 


What  Will  Become  of  the  Stra  from  Our  Billion  Bushel  Wheat  Crop? 
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Don’t  Burn  Your  Straw 

Spread  your  straw  this  fall  and  see  how  your 
winter  grains  thrive.  Stack  only  what  " 
for  your  live  stock.  Don’t  bum  your 
straw,  and  don’t  let  it  rot.  Forget 

the  absurd  thought  that  burning  is  the  way 
to  control  weeds.  Even  if  it  was,  the  price 
you  pay  is  prohibitive.  Either  way,  you 
rob  your  soil  and  your  pocketbook — and 
damage  the  ground,  for  months  to  come,  on 
which  your  straw  stack  stood. 


New  Idea  Straw  Spreading  Attachment 


“Two  Machines 
in  One” 

At  mighty  small  cost 
you  can  get  this  attach¬ 
ment  for  your  new  ma¬ 
chine  or  old.  Handles  a  big 
load,  shredding  the  straw  fine 
and  spreading  it  evenly,  8  to 


Few  Parts 

The  Straw  Spreading  Attach¬ 
ment  consists  of  two  framed  sides 
which  rest  on  the  sides  of  the 
regular  spreader — an  upper,  or 
third  cylinder  with  a  chain  to  con¬ 
nect  it  with  the  upper  cylinder  of 
the  manure  spreader— and  plate9 
to  hold  the  cylinder  frame  in  place. 
A  metal  shield  around  the  ends 
of  the  topmost  cylinder  prevents 
straw  from  catching  in  the  shaft. 


You  Need  This 
Machine 

If  you  already  have  a 
NEW  IDEA  get  a  Straw 
Spreading  Attachment 

and  put  it  on— you  can  do  it 
yourself  in  15  minutes.  And  if 
you  haven’t  a  manure  sprea¬ 
der,  get  the  original  wide- 
spreading  NEW  IDEA 
combination  for  spreading 
both  straw  and  manure. 


NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

“ Spreader  Specialists ” 


-OLD WATER,  OHIO 
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See  your  dealer  now  and  get  the  facts  in 
full.  Plan  to  make  your  NEW  IDEA  pay  for 
itself  between  now  and  Spring.  You  can — 
easily — by  spreading  every  week  through 
all  the  winter.  Spread  right  over  the 
snow!  Good  results  will  be  sure  to  follow. 

The  NEW  IDEA  is  built  low  down;  easy 
to  load.  And  because  of  its  light  draft,  you 
can  heap  it  30  inches  high  and  still  have 


a  light  haul  for  your  team.  There  are  doz¬ 
ens  of  big  important,  patented  features 
that  make  this  the  best  machine  for  your 
needs.  For  instance,  note  that  it  has  no 
gears  to  break  in  cold  weather.  The  chain 
sprocket  wheel  drive  saves  wear  and  gives 
you  control,  right  at  the  seat,  to  spread  any 
quantity  desired — 3,  6,  9,  12  or  15  loads  to 
the  acre. 


NEW  IDEA  Dealers  Everywhere 

Every  spot  on  this  map  represents  the  location  of  a  NEW  IDEA  Branch  or  Distributor 
where  both  spreaders  and  repair  parts  are  carried  in  stock. 


Little  Rock,  Ark.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Waterloo,  Iowa 
SanFrancisco.Cal.  Louisville,  Ky. 


I  - 

• 

1 

• 

•  /  1 

Denver,  Col. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Cottonwood,  Ida. 
Pocatello,  Ida. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Peoria,  111.1 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Vincennes,  Ind. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Shreveport,  La. 

Portland,  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Jackson,  Mich. 
Traverse  City, Mich 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Green  Bay,  Wis. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Helena,  Mont. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
Poughkeepsie.N.Y, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Mansfield,  Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Portland,  Ore. 

Milwaukee, 


Greenville,  Pa. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
.Memphis,  Tenn. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Houston,  Tex. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Orange,  Va. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Wis. 


Spread  Manure  All  Winter  Long 

Ilf  you  want  to  save  time  and  money  and  put  an  end,  once  and  for 
all,  to  the  dirty,  disagreeable  job  of  old-fashioned  hand  methods  of 
manuring — 

If  you  want  to  utilize  to  the  very  best  advantage  every  scrap  of 
manure  that  your  stock  produces — 

If  you  want  the  manure  spreader  that  is  built  stronger,  lasts  longer, 
shreds  the  manure  finer,  and  spreads  it  wider  and  more  evenly — 


You  Want  The  NEW  IDEA 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Angels 

How  shall  wo  tell  an  angel 
From  another  guest? 

How,  from  the  common  worldly  herd. 

One  of  the  blest? 

Hint  of  the  suppressed  halo, 

Rustle  of  hidden  wings, 

Wafture  of  heavenly  frankincense. 

Which  of  these  things? 

The  old  Sphinx  smiles  so  subtly  : 

“I  give  no  golden  rule, 

Yet  would  I  warn  thee,  World:  treat  well 
Whom  thou  call’st  fool.” 

— Gertrude  Hall. 

* 

We  should  like  to  obtain  information 
about  homemade  dyes.  This  is  always 
interesting,  and  many  women  wish  to 
learn  more  on  this  subject.  Can  anyone 
tell  us  about  the  use  of  commercial  lye, 
in  place  of  lye  leached  from  wood  ashes, 
making  dye  with  copperas?  The  old 
fashioned  home  dyers  went  so  largely  by 
‘‘rule  of  thumb”  that  it  is  very  diflicult 
to  get  exact  information.  Who  can  tell 
tis  about  the  use  of  white  oak  bark,  hick¬ 
ory  and  sumac  in  dyeing.  We  think 
sumac  bark  was  used  to  produce  slate 
color.  Was  it  not  bark  of  some  kind  that 
Ellen  Montgomery’s  aunt  used  to  dye  the 
little  girl’s  white  stockings,  in  ‘‘The  Wide, 
Wide  World?”  Most  of  the  recipes  we 
have  had  for  homemade  dyee  came  from 
the  South ;  perhaps  New  England  can 
give  us  something  useful  in  this  line. 

* 

From:  time  to  time  we  have  pointed  out 
the  inflammable  nature  of  cotton  mater¬ 
ials  having  a  soft  woolly  nap,  such  as 
cotton  eiderdown  flannel,  outing  flannel, 
etc.  One  of  our  young  friends,  who  was 
blessed  by  nature  with  a  mass  of  wavy 
golden  hair,  is  now  wearing  her  hair 
bobbed,  and  thanking  the  Providence  that 
protected  her  from  disfigurement  or  death. 
She  was  wearing  a  bath  robe  of  material 
with  a  long  fleecy  nap  when  she  acci¬ 
dently  brushed  against  a  gas  jet.  In  an 
instant  the  flame  ran  along  the  nap  and 
reached  her  loose  hair.  Fortunately  help 
was  at  hand,  but  her  hair  was  so  burned 
that  “bobbing”  was  a  necessity.  Such  in¬ 
stances  should  be  borne  in  mind ;  we  all 
have  to  wear  woolen  substitutes  these 
days,  and  we  must  remember  the  inflam¬ 
mability  of  cotton  nap. 

* 

Going  through  the  art  embroidery  de¬ 
partment  of  a  great  city  store  recently  we 
saw  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  earnest 
women  “parked”  in  a  little  enclosure. 
About  half  of  them  were  feverishly  knit¬ 
ting,  learning  how  to  make  a  new  style 
of  sweater  under  the  guidance  of  the 
store’s  instructor.  The  others  were  mak¬ 
ing  silk  lampshades.  Making  lampshades 
is  not  handy  “pick-up”  work,  but  appar¬ 
ently  New  York  women  have  a  sudden 
craze  for  doing  it,  for  the  counter  where 
they  sell  frames  and  materials  is  always 
crowded.  It  is  awkward  work  to  handle, 
but  the  instructor  teaches  just  the  right 
knack.  First  the  wires  of  the  frame  are 
tightly  wound  with  tape,  the  same  color 
as  the  silk  shade,  then  fhe  silk,  fitted  and 
stitched,  is  drawn  over  and  firmly  at¬ 
tached.  Materials  are  .expensive,  but  the 
finished  article,  readymade,  is  still  more 
costly,  and  many  women  like  to  know  just 
how  to  do  the  work  properly. 

• 

One  of  our  Christmas  treats  is  real 
Scotch  shortbread,  a  dainty  unknown  to 
many  Americans.  The  following  recipe 
comes  from  an  old  Scotch  lady,  in  whose 
family  it  has  been  used  for  at  least  GO 
years.  It  calls  for  1  lb.  sifted  flour,  % 
lb.  butter.  M  lb-  sugar.  No  wetting  of 
any  kind  is  used.  Work  together  with  the 
hands  until  a  smooth  paste,  divide  in 
two,  and  roll  out  on  pastry  board  to 
about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
It  makes  two  rounds  about  the  size  of  a 
layer  cake.  Prick  over  with  a  fork,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  10  or  15  minutes, 
until  a  light  brown.  As  the  paste  is  very 
short,  some  cooks  press  it  into  shape  with 
their  hands,  instead  of  rolling  it.  When 
served  it  is  carefully  broken  into  suitable 
pieces,  as  it  is  too  brittle  to  cut.  Scotch 
bakers  sometimes  decorate  the  flat  cakes 
with  “Merry  Christmas”  in  white  icing. 
One  of  our  Scotch  relatives  told  us  of  a 
housekeeping  tragedy  when  she  made  her 


first  batch  of  shortbread  as  a  young  bride. 
Either  she  put  in  too  much  butter,  which 
did  not  cost  68  cents  a  pound  then,  or 
else  she  did  not  mix  the  flour  and 
butter  properly.  When  she  opened  the 
oven  door,  instead  of  the  crisp  brown 
cakes  her  tins  contained  a  liquid  mass  of 
melted  butter,  with  a  floury  lump  float¬ 
ing  here  and  there!  It  was  many  years 
before  she  had  courage  to  tell  the  story 
of  her  first  shortbread. 


Canning  in  Two-quart  Jars 

Two-quart  cans  or  jars  may  be  used  for 
cold  pack  process  as  well  as  one-quart 
jars  if  the  contents  are  processed  twice  as 
long,  or  just  as  long  again  as  the  one- 
quart  cans.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  get¬ 
ting  the  contents  in  the  two-quart  jar 
packed  as  solidly  as  in  the  one-quart  jar. 
For  this  purpose  I  use  a  small  wooden 
potato  masher  with  a  handle  made  long 
enough  to'  reach  the  bottom  of  the  two- 
quart  jar,  and  enough  longer  to  furnish  a 
good  hold  for  the  hand  besides.  By  the 
way,  I  have  never  but  twice  in  over  40 
years’  canning  processed  anything  after 
putting  into  the  cans.  Then  I  broke  all 
the  cans.  I  simply  cook  as  for  use,  then 
put  into  cans  and  add  a  level  tablespoon 
of  salt,  placing  in  top  of  jar  just  as  I 
place  the  cover  on,  and  seal,  and  I  have 
never  in  that  time  lost  the  contents  of  a 
single  jar.  Of  course,  only  vegetables,  ap¬ 
ples  canned  for  pies,  etc.,  can  be  salted, 
but  if  I  am  in  doubt  about  any  other  fruit 
keeping  I  pour  just  a  thin  coating  of  par¬ 
affin  on  top  before  placing  covers  and  seal¬ 
ing,  and  have  no  trouble.  I  never  turn 


Embroidery  Designs 


We  are  now  coining  into  the  season 
when  we  must  begin  to  make  those  arti¬ 
cles  which  we  propose  to  use  as  holiday 
gifts. 

A  novelty  that  would  l>e  a  very  useful 
present  is  the  watcti  case  No.  900.  The 
illustration  shows  the  piece  as  it  would1 
appear  in  use  at  the  most  handy  point, 
that  is,  buttoned  over  the  rung  of  n  bed. 
The  men  folks  will  appreciate  this  article, 
as  it  affords  them  a  convenient  place  to 
put  the  watch  on  retiring.  The  embroidery 
is  to  be  done  with  the  outline  and  lazy- 
daisy  stitch.  The  design  is  on  white  art 
fabric  and  with  floss  to  complete  em¬ 
broidery,  costs  20  cents. 


my  jars  upside  down  to  cool.  All  meats  I 
cover  to  a  depth  of  oue  inch  with  pure 
lard  compound,  then  a  film  of  paraffin,  and 
have  no  trouble.  Salt  and  parowax  are 
my  stand-bys  for  canning  everything. 

JESSIE. 


November  8,  1919 

Pear  Chips;  Preserved  Citron;  Mustard 
Pickles 

Will  you  give  recipes  for  homemade 
mustard  pickles,  pear  chips  and  preserved 
citron,  using  ginger  root.  mrs.  ii.  ,s.  s. 

Pear  Chips. — Four  lbs.  of  pears,  4  lbs. 
of  sugar,  four  ounces  preserved  ginger, 
three  lemons,  juice  and  rind,  sliced  thin, 
one-half  pint  water;  cook  all  together  un¬ 
til  well  done.  The  pears,  which  should 
be  rather  hard,  are  peeled  and  cut  into 
small  slices.  Slow  boiling  is  necessary. 
Seal  in  jars  or  glasses. 

Preserved  Citron. — Peel  the  citron,  re¬ 
move  seeds,  cut  in  strips,  and  weigh.  Add 
1  lb.  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  citron,  and 
let  it  stand  over  night  in  a  large  bowl,  as 
it  makes  a  good  deal  of  syrup.  Put  on 
stove,  and  let  boil  slowly,  adding  a  little 
green  ginger  root,  or  preserved  Canton 
ginger.  When  nearly  cooked  add  one 
thinly  sliced  lemon  for  each  3  lbs.  of  cit¬ 
ron.  Cook  until  the  fruit  is  transparent 
and  syrup  thick,  then  seal.  This  is  much 
richer  than  where  the  syrup  is  made  with 
water.  If  desired,  however,  a  syrup  may 
be  made,  1  lb.  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of 
fruit,  and  one  cup  of  water  to  the  pound 
of  sugar.  Bring  syrup  to  the  boil,  then 
add  the  pared  and  cored  fruit,  and  cook 
as  above. 

Mustard  Pickles. — One  quart  each  of 
cauliflower,  broken  into  florets,  small  on¬ 
ions,  tiny  cucumbers  and  green  tomatoes, 
three  green  peppers.  Slice  tomatoes  and 
let  all  stand  over  night  in  brine  poured 
on  hot.  Drain  and  prepare  the  following 
mixture :  Six  tablespoons  ground  mus¬ 
tard,  one  cup  sugar,  iy>  cups  flour,  oue 
tablespoon  turmeric  and  three  quarts  boil¬ 
ing  vinegar.  Cook  until  thickened,  heat  the 
pickles  in  this,  bottle  and  seal  while  hot. 


When  Good  Fellows  Get  Together 


IT’S  likely  to  be  pretty  tame  with¬ 
out  some  music.  What  you  need 
is  a  Gulbransen  Player- Piano 
to  get  them  started. 

Every  fellow  likes  a  chance  to  do 
his  clog,  or  his  stunt  with  banjo, 
mandolin  or  bones  —  or  at  least  join 
in  the  chorus.  And  the  Gulbransen 
is  always  ready  for  anybody  to  play, 
no  matter  if  some  one  forgot  his 
music  or  couldn’t  come. 


Every  song  you  ever  heard  of  is  available 
in  player-rolls.  The  latest  dance  songs  and 
love  songs.  The  topical,  joking  songs  from 
the  new  operas.  The  boisterous  “all- 
together  now’’  songs  and  the  old  close 
harmonies. 

Below  are  a  few  songs  that  will  wake  up 
any  crowd  and  give  them  the  kind  of  a  time 
that  does  us  all  good. 

Every  fellow  will  want  his  turn  at  the 
Gulbransen — it’s  so  Easy  to  Play — and  with 
fine  expression,  too.  You  never  tried  such 
an  easy  player. 


Songs  the  Fellows  Will  Join  in  On 


Glorious 
I  Want  a  Doll 
Howdv 
Oh!  Helen 
Stein  Song 
Sweet  Adeline 
Come  on,  Pa  Pa 
Madelon 
The  Wild  Wild 
Women 


Say,  Young  Feller,  Where’d  You 
Get  That  Girl? 

Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here, 

Boys? 

There’s  a  Meeting  Here  Tonight 
A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town 
Pack  Up  Your  Troubles  in  Your 
Old  Kit  Bag 

Does  She?  I’ll  Say  She  Does 
Everybody  Shimmies  Now 


There  is  so  much  pepjand  “come  back” 
in  the  Gulbransen  you  can  “just  make  it 
talk.*’  Try  it  yourself  at  the  Gulbransen 
dealer’s.  Try  playing  some  of  these  songs. 
The  dealer  has  them. 

Then  you  will  see  why  our  trade  mark  19 
the  Baby  at  the  Pedals.  Easy  to  Play!  A 
real  baby  did  play  the  Gulbransen  just  a9 
shown  in  the  picture  and  gave  us  the  idea 
for  our  trade  mark. 

You  can  tell  the  Gulbransen  dealer’s  store 
because  he  shows  this  Baby  at  the  Pedal9 
in  his  window  and  newspaper  advertising.  If 
you  haven’t  seen  it,  write  us  for  his  addxesa 
and  our  catalog. 

NATIONALLY  PRICED 

Three  models,  all  playable  by  hand  or  by 
roll,  sold  at  the  same  prices  to  everybody 
everywhere  in  the  U.  S.,  freight  and  war  tax 
paid.  Price  branded  in  the  back  of  each 
instrument  at  the  factory. 

White  House  Model  $675  Suburban  Model  $495 
Country  Seat  Model  $585 

GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON  CO. 

815  No.  Sawyer  Ave.,  Chicago 
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Keep  the  Youno  People  on  the  Farm 

Sounds  good,  doesn’t  it?  It  makes  a 
good  subject  to  expand  upon,  an  especial¬ 
ly  fine  theme  to  use  in  giving  the  farmer 
his  regular  amount  of  advice.  What 
does  the  phrase  mean?  Of  course  its 
meaning  is  perfectly  obvious ;  keep  the 
young  people  on  the  farm.  Well,  maybe 
that  is  the  best  way  ;  I  notice  if  they  are 
kept  there  they  are  more  apt  to  stay 
there.  There  are  several  ways  of  keeping 
them,  though.  One  of  the  surest  ways  is 
to  give  them  only  as  much  and  of  the 
kind  of  schooling  that  the  law  requires. 
The  danger  of  different  brauches  of  edu¬ 
cation  among  farmer  boys  is  that  they 
almost  invariably  seem  to  want  to  go 
where  they  can  use  what  they  have  ac¬ 
quired.  and  if  they  only  could  not  see 
there  were  openings  for  them  they  might 
perhaps  be  more  easily  kept  on  the  farm. 
The  successful  farmer  is  usually  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  lifetime  of  study  in  the  various 
branches  from  land  to  table.  We  all 
know  the  influence  of  good  home  sur¬ 
roundings  that  keep  young  folks  content¬ 
ed,  and  that  every  family  has  its  own 
ideas  as  to  what  it  calls  pleasure.  It.  ia 
the  young  people  we  are  talking  about; 
let’s  say  their  ages  are  15  to  25.  Rasy 
enough  keep  a  large  family  of  those 
ages  on  a  farm  if  the  wherewithal  is 
abundant.  Not  so  easy  if  the  farm  is  not 
all  paid  for  and  the  young  people  want 
spending  money,  good  clothes,  good  times 
and  a  chance  to  accumulate  something 
toward  their  own  individual  start  in 
life.  That  is  where  we  come  to  the  "peo¬ 
ple”  part  of  our  subject.  One  son  and  his 
father  will  work  together,  accumulating  a 
start,  where  if  several  esons  had  to  be 
provided  for,  it.  would  eventually  come 
out  that  all  but  one,  posibly,  would  have 
to  rustle  for  themselves.  In  the  case  of 
the  daughters,  the  family  is  rare  indeed 
where  they  are  any  more  easily  supported 
than  the  sons. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  word,  farm. 
What  is  the  definition  of  a  farm,  any¬ 
way?  In  order  to  fill  the  ordinary  con¬ 
ception  of  the  term  it  would  seem  it  must 
needs  be  a  place  where  tillable  acres  of 
good  land  abound,  well  watered  and  wood¬ 
ed,  fenced  and  drained,  with  telephone, 
rural  free  mail  delivery  and  good  roads  to 
nearby  markets.  Plenty  of  good  horses 
to  fill  the  part.s  that  the  automobile  and 
truck  and  tractor  cannot  do ;  plenty  of 
good  cows.  Don’t  forget  the  fowls,  and 
be  sure  to  have  none  but.  purebreds.  The 
place  is  not  worth  the  name  of  farm  if  all 
kinds  of  small  fruits  are  not  there  in 
abundance,  to  say  nothing  of  a  hundred 
apple  trees,  placed  near  enough  to  the 
house  so  that  too  many  will  not  be  gath¬ 
ered  by  auto  raiders  in  the  moonlight  or 
busy  daytime.  The  comfortable  quarters 
for  the  hired  man  must  be  convenient,  too, 
as  well  as  all  the  barns,  and  as  the  mod¬ 
ern  farm  hand  is  somewhat  particular  as 
to  his  wages  and  the  1  ours  of  labor  per 
day  required  of  him,  perhaps  it  would  be- 
better  to  provide  several.  The  problem 
for  the  farmer  is  not  only  to  see  how 
much  he  can  raise,  but  what  a  margin  he 
can  discover  over  all  costs  of  farming  to 
get  the  ready  cash  which  should  be  forth¬ 
coming,  come  drought  or  flood.  The 
mother  of  course  on  this  ideal  farm  is  a 
model  housekeeper,  cook  and  entertainer. 
She  always  has  time  to  raise  a  thousand 
or  so  of  broilers  for  her  pin  money,  and 
whirls  away  to  the  club  in  the  long  Sum¬ 
mer  afternoons.  But  to  come  back  to  the 
young  people  on  the  farm.  Is  the  farmer 
any  more  to  be  advised  to  teach  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  follow  his  footsteps  than  any 
other  tradesman,  just  because  the  ad¬ 
visers  want  to  be  sure  of  their  food? 

MRS.  JOHN  JAY. 

Child  Labor  on  the  Farm 

The  following  earnest  words  regarding 
farm  children  are  taken  from  an  address 
by  Owen  It.  Lovejoy.  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Child  Labor  Committee,  given  in 
Bureau  Publication  No.  (>0  (Separate  No. 
2).  Children’s  Bureau.  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor: 

Although  approximately  three-fourths 
of  our  working  children  are  employed  in 
agriculture,  this  is  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  all  occupations  to  regulate.  Farm 
work  is  undoubtedly  harmful  when  accom¬ 
panied  by  exploitation  as  in  tin'  Colorado 
beet  fields  and  the  Southern  cotton  fields, 
and  yet  work  about  the  home  farm  on  a 
variety  of  occupations,  or  work  for  a 
neighbor,  may  be  highly  healthful  and  in¬ 
structive.  The  most  serious  objection  to 
this  form  of  work  is  that  it  almost  in¬ 
variably  tends  to  keep  tin1  child  out  of 
school  for  more  or  less  of  the  short  period 
that  rural  schools  are  in  session.  The 
child  gradually  falls  behind  his  normal 
grade,  one  year,  two  years,  or  three  years. 
He  is  both  ashamed  and  bored  at  being 
forced  to  study  with  younger  children  on 
matters  that  are  too  elementary  to  hold 
his  attention.  Retardation  leads  to  fur¬ 
ther  retardation  and  to  early  dropping  out 
altogether. 

The  trouble  suggests  the  cure.  While 
it  might  bo  unfair  and  would  undoubtedly 
be  quite  impossible  to  enforce  a  law  di¬ 
rected  against  the  employment  of  children 
on  farms,  we  can  raise  the  educational 
standard  in  rural  communities,  and  we 
must  do  so  at  once  if  we  wish  to  retain 
our  rural  population  and  our  agricultural 
soundness.  The  condition  of  our  rural 
communities  not  only  affects  our  social 
and  civic  institutions;  it  strikes  at  the 
very  foundation  of  economic  prosperity. 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  rural  population  can¬ 
not  read  an  agricultural  bulletin,  a  thrift 
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appeal,  a  newspaper,  the  Constitution  or 
their  Bibles;,  answer  an  incoihe  tax  ques¬ 
tionnaire;  or  keep  business  accounts.  Sec¬ 
retary  Lane  says:  "We  spent  millions  of 
dollars  in  presenting  to  the  country  the 
reasons  why  we  were  at  war,  and  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  money  that  was 
spent  was  spent,  fruitlessly,  because  the 
people  who  got  the  literature,  who  got 
the  speeches,  who  got  the  appeals,  could 
not  understand  one  word  that  was  writ¬ 
ten.” 

One  thing  that  draws  our  boys  to  the 
city  is  the  call  of  life  and  human  inter¬ 
course  and  better  facilities  for  knowledge. 
If  we  can  in  some  manner  endow  our 
country  schools  with  vitality,  man  them 
with  teachers  earning  and  getting  living 
wages,  introduce  the  spirit  of  community 
effort,  and  give  scope  for  the  instinct  of 
workmanship,  and  if  we  can  create  and 
enforce  adequate  compulsory  education 
laws,  we  shall  have  eliminated  the  worst 
evil  of  children’s  employment  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  We  shall  at  the  same  time  be  build¬ 
ing  up  an  educationally  equipped  and 
consciously  effective  agricultural  and 
laud-minded  population. 


Economical  Cakes 

I  saw  a  request  for  eggless  cake  and 
cookies.  Here  are  some: 

Eggless  Fruit  Cake. — One  cup  sugar, 
two  cups  seeded  raisins,  one  cup  water, 
one-thirl  cu  shortening,  one  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  one-fourth  nutmeg,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt.  Boil  together  for  three 
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In  ordering  always  give  number  ol  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9259.  Baby  Dell's  Outfit :  IS,  22  and  2G 
inches  high.  Price  ID  cents. 


9049.  Doll's  Bath  Kobe  and  Pajamas; 
18,  22  and  2t>  inches  high.  Price  ID  cents. 


minutes,  cool  and  add  one  teaspoon  soda, 
one-half  teaspoon  baking  powder  sifted 
with  two  cups  of  flour.  This  makes  a  nice  ' 
loaf  to  bake  in  a  bread  tin. 

Chocolate  Loaf  Cake. — One  cup  sugar, 
one  cup  sour  milk,  two  tablespoons  cocoa, 
three  tablespoons  shortening,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder  sifted  in  two  cups  flour, 
one-half  t-  aspoon  soda,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  one-half  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Molasses  Cake. — One  cup  molasses  or 
one-half  cup  sugar  and  one-half  cup  mo¬ 
lasses.  on  -half  cup  shortening,  one-half 
cup  hot  water,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  spice,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one 
teaspoon  baking  powder ;  flour  to  make  a 

*riff  batter.  Fruit  and  nuts  may  be  added. 

Oat  Flake  Crackers. — Two  cups  oat 
flakes,  two  cups  flour,  one-half  cup  short¬ 
ening.  one-fourth  cup  sugar,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon  soda. 

R  ib  together ;  add  one-half  cup  water, 
roll  about  like  pie  crust,  cut  in  squares 
and  brown  in  a  quick  oven.  Be  sure  to 
brown  or  they  are  not  good.  By  rolling 
and  spreading  half  with  peanut  butter  or 
raisins,  or  both,  you  will  have  a  very 
good  fruit  cookie. 

Soft  Molasses  Cookies. — Add  one  and 
one-half  teaspoon  soda  to  one  cup  mo¬ 
lasses  and  beat  thoroughly;  then  add  one 
cup  sour  milk,  one-half  cup  shortening, 
one  teaspoon  ginger,  one  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  teaspoon  salt,  enough  flour  to 
make  the  mixture  of  the  right  consistency 
to  drop  easily  from  cud  of  spoon.  Let 
stand  in  cool  place  until  thoroughly 
chilled ;  toss  half  of  mixture  at  a  time  ou 
floured  board,  roll  to  one-fourth  inch,  bake 
on  buttered  paper.  mrs.  c.  s. 


VICTROLA 

Q7ie  instrument  specially  made 
to  play  Victor  and  Vairola  Records 


“What  artists  make  rec¬ 
ords  for  it?”  That  indi¬ 
cates  the  quality  of  a  talk¬ 
ing-machine  as  a  musical 
instrument — upon  that 
depends  the  pleasure  you 
will  get  from  it* 

The  Victrola  brings  to 
you  the  greatest  artists  of 
all  the  world — and  they 
make  records  for  the  Vic¬ 
tor  Company  exclusively 
because  they  are  convinced 
that  only  Victor  Records 
do  full  justice  to  their  art; 
that  only  the  Victrola  brings  that  art  into  your 
home  in  all  its  beauty* 

Such  fidelity  of  tone  is  possible  only  because 
Victor  Records  and  the  Victrola  are  scientific¬ 
ally  coordinated  and  synchronized  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  manufacture.  They  should  be  used 
together  to  secure  a  perfect  reproduction. 
That  is  the  way  for  you  to  hear  in  your  own 
home  the  superb  interpretations  of  the  great¬ 
est  artists  exactly  as  they  themselves  heard 
and  approved  their  own  work. 


Victors  and  Vic- 
trolas  $12  to  $950. 
Write  us  for  cata¬ 
logs  and  name  of 
nearest  Victor 
dealer. 


"Victrola”  i* *  the 

Registered  Trademark 
of  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company  des¬ 
ignating  the  product* 
thi*  Company  only. 


VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO..  CAMDEN.  N.  JL 


More  com. 
fortablo,  healthful,  convenient. 
Takes  place  of  all  outdoor  toilets, 
where  germs  breed.  Be  ready  for  a 
long,  cold  winter.  Rave  a  warm, 
sanitary,  comfortable,  odorless 
toilet  in  the  house  anywhere  you 
want  it.  Don’t  go  out  in  the  cold. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by 
health  officials  everywhere. 

Guaranteed  Odorless 

Tha  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemi¬ 
cal  In  water  in  tho  container.  Emp¬ 
ty  once  a  month  aa  eaay  ae  ashes. 
Tho  original  cloeet.  Guaranteed. 
THIRTY  DAYS*  TRIAL.  Ask 
for  catalog  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFC.  CO. 

11131  Did  j.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Aok  about  Ro-San  Wash  stand  and 
Rollimr  Rath  Tub. 

No  Plumbing  Required. 


REPAIR 
BOOK  FREE 


Stop  Leaks,  Breaks  and  Cracks  with 

Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.  1 


SMOOTH-ON 

HOUSEHOLD  CEMENT 


Easily  applied,  saves  money.  Do  it 
yourself  and  get  lasting  repairs  at 
little  cost.  H-oz.  ran  25c.,  1-lb.  50c..  at. 
hardware  and  general  stores.  Write 
for  Booklet  showing  hundreds  of  re¬ 
pairs  in  Home.  Barn 
and  on  Cars. 


SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.J..U.S.A. 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 

COFFEE 


FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 


In  5-lbs.  Lots  or  Over  Delivered 
Free  within  3rd  zone  (300  miles) 
4th  zone  37c  lb  —  5th  zone  39c 
lb.— Btb  zone  41c  Ib. — 7tli  zone 
43c  lb  —  8th  zone  45c  Ib. 


Ground  Only. 


We’re  accepting  orders  from  families  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.Y  .Restaurants. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 


GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  Si.,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 


K0DAKERS -Attention ! 


I8*io  Mount eii  Enlargement.  Prrpsid  lie  I 
SentlJUfcative%.  E  *  c  r  1 1  r  n  I  Drve).  &  Ptg  I 
SCHI'LZ  PHOTO  SHOP.  IK  NVwu  -St..  New  York  | 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


FREE  TRIAL 

Here  is  the  famous  Oliver  Typewriter 
offering  you  a  saving  of  $43.  The  $57 
Oliver  is  our  identical  $100  model,  our 
latest  and  best  model.  The  same  as  used 
by  many  of  tho  biggest  concerns.  Over 
700,000  sold.  We  furnish  you  with  an 
Oliver  for  Free  Trial.  Not  one  cent 
down.  If  you  want  to  keep  it,  pay  us  at 
the  rate  of  $3  per  month  until  the  $57  ia 
paid.  This  is  the  greatest  typewriter  bar¬ 
gain  irt  the  world.  You  get  the  best  at 
the  lowest  price.  Ask  today  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 


OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
3948  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. 
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SUNNYSIDE 

DUROCS 

are 

BRED  RIGHT 
FED  RIGHT 
PRICED  RIGHT 

Write  your  wants.  I  have  them. 
Jas.  E.  van  Alstyne,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


BEST  BLOODED 


HU  Ur 


TJIE 


DUROCS 

September  litters.  Thor¬ 
oughbred  stock,  0  r  i  o  n. 
Cherry  King,  Orion  De¬ 
fender,  T  a  x  p  tt  y  e  r,  Top 
Col.,  etc.  Write  for  free 
copy  subscription  maga¬ 
zine;  also  f  r  e  e  book— 
“  liow  to  Halt.  Hogs.” 

ENF1ELD-DRAKESIDE  FARMS 

Delaware,  N.  J. 

LOUIS  L.  DRAKE.  OWNEB 


DUROCS 


Bred  Gilts  and  Service  Boars. 
Enclose  ten  cents  for  book  on 

_  "Howto  Raise  Hoos." 

We  guarantee  to  exchange  any  animal  purchased  by 
mail  if  not  satisfactory. 

ENFIELD  FARMS,  Dept.  R,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


Weaned  DurocPig 

for  feeders.  WOLCHESTElF 


SThe  large  framed  Path 
finder  stock.  Barrows 
FARMS,  Stocktox,  X.  J. 


For  Sale-70  Extra  Nice  Gilts  Jerseys 

open.  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 
kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonla,  Pa. 


Ouroc  and  P.  C.  Pigs  9. aWSkWSSfc onto 


Big  Type  Poland-Chinas 

Pigs  from  6  wks.  to  6  mos.  old.  Special  prices  this 
month  (Oct.)  on  choice  Boar  pigs.  Write  for  prices. 
G.  S.  HALL  -  -  Fakmdalk.  Ohio 


POLAND-CHINAFIGS 

Registered  Breeding  Prospects,  from  the  Big-Ben 
and  Disher's  Giant  Families.  That  Competitors  do 
not  equal.  Dr.  KNOX,  Box  50,  Danbury,  Conn. 


SPOTTED  pound  CHINA  HODS.  The  kind  your  daddies  raised. 

Large,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  MOUNTAIN  HOME  STOCK  FARM.  Nutteliville,  Ky. 


TAM  WORTH.  J HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westvlew  Stock  Farm 

K.  l  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


For  Sale-Large  Yorkshire  Spring  Boars 

ready'for  service.  Well  bred,  well  grown  and  cholera 
immune.  Also  some  open  gilts,  same  age  and  breeding. 

DELAWARE  COLLEGE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION.  Newark.  Dal. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Reduction  Sale 

As  I  wish  to  reduce  my  herd  I  will  sell  for  the  next 
30  davs  beginning  Nov.  8th  at  reduced  prices.  Open 
and  bred  Sows.  Summer  Boars,  Booking  orders  for 
September,  October  and  November  Pigs. 

Black  Diamond  Minorca  Farm,  Mt.  Bethel,  Pa. 


For  Sain  inn  Dioe  CHESTER  WHITES 

•  or  oaie-iuu  rigs  and  bekkshixses 

Six  weeks  old.  84  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  be 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Dushore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany,  Pa. 


Reg.O.I.G.Pigs 

C.  I.  SWAYZE  - 


8  weeks’ old,  now  ready,  $12 
with  pedigree.  Older  stock  also. 

Ludlowville,  New  Yorlt 


For  Sale:  Reg.  Chester  White  *,prren.9s  lonable  prices. 

BRAMBLETYE  FARM  SETAUKET,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


All  AGES.  8-  wks. -old  pigs  now  ready 
Best  of  breeding.  Satisfaction  guar 
anteed.  M.  U.  PHILLIPS,  North  East,  Pa 


Reg.  Hampshire 

about  140  lbs.;  well  built  with  nice  belt.  Shown  at  8 
fairs,  winning  6  firsts  and  2  seconds.  First  check  for 
$  0  takes  him.  J.  D.  SHELMIDINE  &  SONS.  Lorraine,  N.Y. 


For  SALE— l  Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Boar.  18  mos.  old.  1  Reg.  O.  I.  C. 

Sow,  2  yrs.  old,  with  pig.  1  Grade  Sow,  3  yrs.  old.  with 
pig.  B.  A.  CORKBAN.  Midlothian,  Virginia 

BERKSH1RES  | 

^Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  Boars  fit  for  service  now;  sired  by  Dukes 
Champion  22nd  216254  and  Symboleer’s  Superb  254336, 
also  some  tine  gilts,  cholera  immune;  with  size, hone, 
and  handsome  heads  and  out  of  large  mature 
prolific  so ws. 

J.  E.  Watson  Marbledale,  Conn. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeder*  with  size  and  conformation: 
cholera  immuned;  300  head;  bred  gilts  and  boars 
ready  for  service.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  sow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  CAT  BOCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


We  are  offering  extra  nice 

Reg.  Berkshire  Pigs 

8-wlcs.-old  at  reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fislikill,  N.  Y. 


Large  Type  Reg.  Berkshires 

of  all  ages.  Also  rogistei  ed  Jersey  male  calves.  Select 
you  a  breeder  from  a  14-pig  litter.  Pay  nocasli  until 

you  get  the  stock.  DAVID  WIANT.  Huntinoton  Mills.  Pa 

BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

bred  for  fall  farrow.  Also  a  few  spring  gilts,  priced 

to  sell.  J.  I.  HEltETKK.il  4,  Gettysburg,  Fa. 


BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires 

HO  HEAD  ON  THE  FARM 

Serial  Of(W  pf  45  HeadSum‘ 
special  unxer  mer  and  Fall  Pigs 

two  months  old  for  quick  shipment. 

Recorded  and  Express  Paid 

Within  1000  Miles  in  the  U.  S. 

24  Sow  Pigs  .  .  .  .$20.00  each 
21  Boar  Pigs  . .  .  .  15.00  each 
Trios  not  related  for  $50 

Sired  by  four  different  boars  and 
out  of  large  prolific  sows 

Service  Boars 

6  sired  by  sons  of  Epochal  and  Superior 
1  Sept.  1918,  boar  sired  by  Matchless 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG,  -  -  N.  Y. 


LOCUST  VALLEY  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Special  Offering  for  September 

Reg.  Pigs,  10  weeks  to  4  months 
SIZE— QUALITY — BREEDING 
2  Selected  Young  Boars 


Address,  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


ANEDJ0  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  SALE 

BOARS 

Well  grown  March  and  April  pigs 
with  quality,  size  and  good  breeding 


A  Carload  of  Mature  Sows 


Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 


Reg.  BERKSHIRES 

Aug.  and  Sept,  pigs  selected  for  breeding  stock 

Fine  growthy  youngsters  of  the  right  type  and  from 
a  sire  and  dam  good  enough  to  make  the  pigs  real 
Berkshires.  Order  now.  Pigs  shipped  at  8  to  10 
weeks  old.  These  pigs  sired  by  Highwood  Rival, 
331.  BOAR  12  months  old.  Sited  by  Highwood 
Standard  78th,  223658.  This  boar  is  a  nice  specimen. 

Highwood  Standard  78th 

We  have  too  much  of  this  hoar's  stock  to  afford  any 
great  use  for  him  without  inbreeding.  Right  in  his 
prime  and  a  getter  of  big  litters.  Any  one  wanting  a 
full  aged  boar  will  do  well  with  him.  Priced  to  sell. 

PATMOOR  FARMS  -  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 


MALVERN  STOCK  FARM 

MALVERN,  PA. 

Breeders  of  high  class  Berkshires. 
Fifteen  well  grown  spring  boars  for 
sale,  also  a  few  spring  gilts. 

Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE,  CONSTITUTION,  PROLIFICACY  Our  First  Consideration 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  with  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  we  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  than 
any  other  three  breeders  in  the  United  States. 
Special  offering  of  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H.  C-  &  H-  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


We  Offer  For  Sale: 

PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

OPEN  GILTS  .....  One  year  old 
YOUNG  BOARS  .  One  to  two  years  old 
PIGS  .  .  Farrowed  April— May  1919 

Sired  by  Rival  Long  fellow  20th  No.  238095  and 
his  son  Karha’s  Longfellow  3rd  No.  267474 
out  of  large  Prolific  Sows. 

KARHA  FARM,  Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt. 
Parksville  -  -  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Send  for  Catalog  of  my 

PUBLIC  SALE,  OCT.  25,  1919 

30  boars  and  30  gilts  comprise  the  offering. 

C.  H.  CARTER 


WHITGUERN  FARM  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Berkshires  ™ 

ChOVEKDA LE  FARM, 


6  weeks  old.  Either 
Trios  not  akin. 

Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  Berkshires  “h?S‘{®,ed 

ages.  Boars.  Sows.  ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM,  Ariel,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Shooting  a  Hog 

Is  it  a  desirable  thing  to  shoot  a  hog 
through  the  brain  before  killing  him? 

G.  R. 

It  is  inadvisable  to  slioot  pigs  when  it 
is  possible  to  slaughter  them  in  any  other 
manner.  First  of  all,  it  is  possible  that 
someone  else  besides  the  pig  may  be  shot. 
Secondly,  the  brain  of  the  pig  is  very 
small,  and  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer 
of  fat.  so  that  in  many  cases  the  bullet 
strikes  other  parts  of  the1  body  than  the 
brain,  and  meat  is  destroyed  which  would 
otherwise  not  be  the  case.  The  usual 
method  of  slaughtering  pigs  on  the  farm 
without  stunning  the  animal  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Throw  the  pig  on  its  back  and 
have  one  man  sit  on  the  abdomen  of  the 
pig  well  back  toward  the  hindquarters,  at 
the  same  time  pressing  down  on  the  front 
legs  of  the  pig  so  that  they  are  pulled 
backward  and  forced  down  at  the  side 
of  the  hog  so  that  the  animal  is  securely 
held  on  its  back.  The  man  who  is  to  do 
the  sticking  should  press  down  on  the 
lower  jaw  of  the  animal  so  that  the  head 
is  firmly  held  against  the  ground,  and 
after  making  a  short  slit  in  the  hide  of 
the  neck  on  the  midline  in  front  of  the 
prominent  part  of  the  trachea,  he  should 
stick  toward  the  opening  in  tin*  chest, 
through  which  the  trachea  passes,  in  order 
to  puncture  the  large  artery  just  after 
it  leaves  the  heart.  As  soon  as  a  heavy 
flow  of  blood  is  obtained  the  knife  should 
be  withdrawn  to  a  safe  distance,  the  hog 
liberated  and  allowed  to  bleed  out,  after 
which  it  may  be  scalded  and  dressed  in 
the  usual  manner. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  stun  the  hog  before 
sticking,  a  killing  ax  or  bolt  hammer 
should  be  used.  These  instruments  are 
provided  with  a  long  bolt  having  a  con¬ 
cave  face,  which  punctures  the  skull,  ren¬ 
dering  the  animal  insensible  when  struck 
in  the  center  of  the  forehead. 

Pigs  should  be  scalded  and  scraped,  all 
the  hair  being  removed,  and  all  of  the 
internal  organs  should  he  removed  except 
the  kidneys  and  kidney  fats,  which  should 
be  loosened,  and  the  carcass  should  be 
left  whole,  with  the  head  and  feet  on,  if 
the  carcass  is  to  be  sold  through  a  whole¬ 
sale  commission  merchant  on  the  New 
York  City  market,  or  sold  directly  to  a 
retailer  in  New  York  City.  K.  j.  s. 

A  Taste  for  Lamb 

There  is  a  campaign  on  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  mutton  and  lamb.  Tt  was 
found  that  farmers  consume  less  mutton 
than  most  other  classes  of  people,  and  so 
a  start  is  being  made  at  country  picnics 
and  barbecues.  The  following  tells  how 
the  plan  is  being  worked  : 

The  Coles  County.  Illinois.  Farm  Bu- 
reau  staged  a  barbecue  of  20  roasted  lambs 
at  the  annual  farmers’  picnic,  providing  a 
feast  for  the  farm  folks  and  dispelling 
the  common  prejudice  against  the  meat. 
The  pleasantest  way  to  eradicate  a  wrong 
impression  is  usually  the  most  effective. 
So  Melvin  Thomas,  county  agricultural 
advisor  of  Charleston,  Ill.,  found  when  he 
recently  had  a  lamb  barbecue  at  the  Coles 
County  farmers’  picnic.  Twenty  lambs 
that  had  been  bred  right  and  fed  right  by 
lamb  club  members  had  been  slaughtered 
four  days  before.  These  were  thoroughly 
roasted  in  a  huge  bread  oven  by  the  local 
baker  and  served  piping  hot.  Some  of  the 
throng,  who  brought  their  old  prejudices 
against  what  they  thought  was  the  mut¬ 
tony  taste,  were  slow  to  partake  of  the 
meat,  but  after  the  first  helping  they  came 
back  for  more,  the  common  comment  being 
that  the  meat  was  as  “good  as  chicken.” 
What  meat  was  not  eaten  was  readily 
sold  and  there  was  a  demand  for  more  if 
it  had  been  available. 

Four  essentials  that  made  the  lamb 
good  were  that  it  was  bred  right :  it  was 
well  grown  and  fattened  :  it  was  properly 
slaughtered  and  left  in  the  cooler  four 
days,  and  it  was  properly  roasted. 


Favorable  reports  of  the  quality  of  the 
animals  to  he  sold  by  the  Berkshire  Coun¬ 
ty  Berkshire  Club  in  their  sale  at  Pitts¬ 
field.  November  6.  are  attracting  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  discriminating  breeders  in 
the  East.  A  get-together  banquet  with 
well-known  speakers  and  lots  of  Berkshire 
facts  and  enthusiasm  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Wendell,  Pittsfield,  on  the  evening 
of  November  f>.  This  club  has  brought  the 
community  breeding  proposition  to  a  point 
of  unqualified  success  and  the  members  are 
constantly  increasing  the  number  of  high- 
class  animals  in  their  herds.  All  animals 
entered  will  have  been  treated  and  im- 
muned  from  cholera  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  disease  has  never  appeared  in  the 
herds  of  the*  club.  Anyone  desiring  reser¬ 
vations  or  a  catalogue  should  write  Wm. 
McKee,  secretary,  Box  1013,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


SWINE 


8  Weeks  Pure  Bred  White  Chester  Pigs 

Sired  bv  "Briscoe,"  litter  brother  of- first -prize 
winner  1919  Illinois  Stale  Fair  where  1000  nogs 
were  shown.  Dam,  daughter  of  “Dakota  Queen.” 
All  stock  raised  on  free  range.  Grain  fed.  Healthy 
and  thrifty.  Not  to  be  confused  with  ordinary  breed¬ 
ing.  Raise  the  best.  They  pay  best.  Either  sex,  $15.00 
each.  Pedigree  furnished.  If  not  absolutely  satisfied 
your  money  back  without  question.  Order  yours 
today.  Take  no  chances. 

FLINT  FARM  Box  377  Providence,  R.  I. 


4  Pure  Bred  White  Chester  Gilts 

bred  to  ‘Miriscoe,"  litter  brotherof  first  prizewinner 
this  year's  Illinois  State  Fair.  Bred  to  farrow  about 
March  1st.  Grain  fed.  Free  range.  Healthy  stock. 
The  first  litter  should  pay  for  the  sow.  Pedigree 
furnished  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  back.  $>0.00  each.  First  come— first  served. 

FLINT  FARM  Box  377  Providence,  R.  I. 


Chester  White  Fall  Pigs 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Also  fine  big  summer 
pigs  out  of  large  prolific  sows.  Registered  boars  3 
months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

KRANDKETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  N  Y. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

Cwk.  old.  $13  each,  $25  pair:  $35  trio;  not  akin. 
Spring  Gilts  and  Boars.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton,  N.Y'. 


ForSale-C/iesfer  White  Reg.  Swine 

Six  blue  ribbons  1919.  CHARLES  II.  DANENIIOWEIl,  Manager, 
Cedars  Farm,  I’onllyn,  Ta.  II KMC Y  K.  1HIAYTOX,  Proprietor 


ForSale-Reg.  Q.I.C.  Boars  andSows  ^ 

stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  at  once  ns  supply 
is  limited.  CRICKET  HILL  FARMS,  Kyserike,  Ulster  Co  ,  N.Y. 


Chester  White  and  0.1.  G.  ^e10Xess:  ps8csi  loot 

master  breeding.  SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  Memphis,  N.Y. 


OTf  7^^'Tiig  type  prize  w  i  n  n  e  rs. 

■  ^  S  m  l’igs,  $15  each.  Prepaid 

with  pedigree.  GEO.K.  GU  IP  FI  E,  K.  3,  Newvllle,  Pa. 


Ran  I  f”'  DI/2C  Silver  strain.  Extra 

eg.  VP  a  I  ■  Vn  rluo  fine  males,  8  to  10 
Wks.  Keg.  free.  RnCRAKKU  RUOS.,  R.  No.  2,  MifMntown,  I*n. 


0  1  p  AMI  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

I.  V  •  Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayville,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP  A  j 


For  Sale— Eight  HampshireRam  Lambs 

that  took  first  and  seeond  prizes  at  New  York  State 
fair,  in  pens  of  four.  Also  ten  Yearling  Ham  list,  ire 
rams.  THOMAS  HASLETT,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


Chppn  FOR  SALE  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Choice  lot  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling 
Rams,  well  wooled  with  good  head  covering.  Also 

Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs.  LeROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville, N.Y. 


For  Sale-1  Reg.  1  -yr.-old  Shropshire  Ram 

and  rani  lambs.  Reasonable  prices.  Also  Ancona 
cockerels.  GEO.  SEELY  &  SON,  Chester,  N.Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg*  Pa; 


Sheep  For  Sale  H 

Hampshire  and  Shropshiredowns  mixed.  All  in  good 
condition.  Apply  to  AVest  look  Farm,  Syosset 
L  I  N.Y.  JOHN  ROONEY.  Supt.  Telephone.  220  Syosset 


Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm  New'vork 

We  are  offering  a  limited  number  of  good  Kamboti- 
i  I  let,  Dorset  ami  Delaine  Rams.  Also  30  fine  Duroc 
pigs,  6  weeks  old.  pedigreed,  at  8815  per  pair. 


DORSET  Ewes,  Duroc  Pips  and  Youni)  Service  Boars  and 
Grade  Guernsey  Calves.  Stephen  Kellono,  Burdette.  N.Y 


Overstocked 

for  quick  sale.  J. 


8  Merino  grade  ewes  fgood  pasture 
condition  :  not  very  wrinklev;  $100 
I).  SIIF.I.MIPINK  At  SONS,  I.orrrlnc,  N,  V. 


For  Sale  Reg.  Hampshires  S? 

I).  II.  FULLER  &  SON,  Sclo,  New  York 


For  Sale-Reg.Shropshires  LaTbi^Ten^no 

Ewe  Limbs.  I-.  E.  DOItN,  Itrooktou.  New  York 


For  Sale— 30  Head  of  Good  Young  Breeding  Ewes 

S.  L.  STEPHENS,  West  Farmington,  Ohio 


Reg.  Ycnrllng  Shropshire  and  Sunt lidown  Kama 

For  Sale.  HUTCHINGS  BROS-,  Lincoln  Park,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-ZJeg’.  Shropshire  SHEEP 

Rams  ami  Kwhs  all  ages.  C.  G  BOWER.  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE.  RAMS  AND  EWES 
FOR  SALE.  Stevens  Bros.  WILSON,  N.Y. 


ForSale-Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON.  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


and  young  ewes. 


HmuGufm:  HampshireRam  Lambs  s«.w  to  please. 

$20 — $25  each.  Order  NOW.  JO  SHELMIDINE  6  SONS.  Lornine,  N  T. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes 

Ewes.  For  Sale.  El. LIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


ForSale 


Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
EWES.  Apply  OrillR  F.IKM,  I'u rebate,  N.  Y. 


ForSale— Cheviot  and  Suffolk  Sheep 

All  ages  ;  both  sexes.  B.  H.  Sheldon*.  Oneonta,  N.  V. 


Prize-Winning  Cheviots  do"^ju?d'f^n^Ve 

rams.  Prieesreasonable.  J.  D.  SHELMIDINE  6  sons.  Lornine,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE— Reg.  II nmpahire  YEARLING  RAMS, 

ram  lambs;  few  cue  lambs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HASLETT  BROS.,  Yorkham  Farm,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  HAMS  for  salo 
A  No  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs.  A  II.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.Y. 


sale  15  Good  Grade  Shropshire  Ewes  ?,"Vbrid 

to  a  Itegistered  rain.  It.  CTUTI8  HIliLKIt,  Hullstoii  l.akc,  N.Y 


sai.k  Reg.  Oxford  and  Hampshire  Rams  and  Ewes 

E  J.  COLBERT  -  East  Chatham,  N.  V. 


Qoruiea  Rfl  A  RQ— Several  fine  animals  of  the 
Oci  VllrC  DUHIIO  hoine-inble  and  homo-market 
brood,  the  Cliosliiro.  Also  two  early  September  lit¬ 
ters  of  pigs.  Morningsldo  Farm,  Sylvanla,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRES  T"1  l  v  ,hat  -K,VRt  ,l-' 


i-  l  offer  on  ho-; r  piTS. 


love  Valley  Highclere.  Spec- 
Shady  Siue.Uekp,  Madison.  N.  Y 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


UK  /-\  ■  AC  C  C"C*1cli«*  Feed  lowest  Cast 
IVI  V/  LM  O  O  L.  O Write  For  Special  Price 
NEW  YORK  MOUSSES  COMPANY.  30  Church  SL,  New  York  City 

SWINE 

SMITHSON  HERD 
BIG  BERKSHIRES 

Home  of  SYMBOL K K It'S  Jl'NIOlt  340800.  Junior 
Champion  of  America  in  1917.  also  PRINCESS’ 
SUCCESSOR  CHAMPION'  260904.  His  sire,  Suc¬ 
cessors  Double  Champion,  His  darn  Matchless 
Princess  6th. 

HERD  BOARS  SUITABLE  FOR  ANY  HERO 

SOWS  TO  BE  BRED  FOR  SPRING  UTTERS. 

50  GILTS  BY  ABOVE  BOARS. 

Send  for  description  and  price  to 

Crystal  Spring;  Stock  Farm 
<i.  Smith  &  Sons  Seelyvillc,  Fa. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  of  the  Right  Kind 

Four  entries  a*  the  Flemiiigton,  N  J .,  Fair,  won 
three  first  and  one  second  prize.  At  the  Far  Hill, 
N.  J.,  Fair  1  won  championship  with  a  senior  year¬ 
ling  hoar,  four  first  and  two  second  prizes.  Boar 
pigs  for  *15;  sow  pigs  for  8 '-40  each;  trios  for 
850;  8  to  10  weeks  old.  Spring  gilts  and  a  few  very 
good  young  hoars.  Richard  E.  IVais,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 

Pair  of  Breeding  Pure  Bred  Registered  0. 1.  C.  Pigs 

farrowed  April.  1918,  with  one  pair  of  their  offspring 
farrowed  May,  1919,  Address: 

H.  E.  BAILEY,  172  Duane  Street,  New  York 


ForSale— Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Sows  J-Ta; 

wlork.  BKATEK  KKOOK  1'AIOI.  II  rawly  win*  Summit,  I'emia. 


crossed  with  O.  f. 


20  NiTeThriAy  Chester  White  Pigs  r,„„.h $« « m,n « 


1  N  Ice  T 

wks.ohl.  Mr.  JOHN 


.  PITTM  I II,  P  out  llerno,  All.aii)-  to.,  .1.1 . 


|  MISCELLANEOUS  ] 


cows 

•Li  heau  10  freshen  irom  Sept  ,  to  early  winter,  90 
head  of  fancy  liigh  grime,  well  marked  Guernseys,  2 
toTyrs.  old:  balance  Jersey  springers  and  Holsteins. 

Address  CHARLES  F.  EVERSON.  Moravia,  N.Y.  Bell  Phone 


BONNIEBROOK  Farm  H'H'0'"""1 

Write  your  wants  or  come  and  see. 

F.  1’.  SKYMOLIt  .  ltootstown,  Ohio 

UIANTED  70  BUY.  Registered  IFF. VON  HF.IFEIt  CAI.F 

wl  HKATHWOOD  FARM  -  Lbwistos,  Mu  iiu..\\ 

|  HORSES 

HORSES  for  Sale  or  Trade 

Through  with  highway  construction;  offering  six 
matched  teams  horses;  weight,  1,200  up.  Can  use 
registered  Holstein  heifers.  Oxford  or  .Shropshire 
sheep.  William  Hamilton,  220  W.  9th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

For  Sale-One  Fancy  Driver  and  One  Draft  Horse 

1>.  P.  McHl  GH  -  Middlebuby, Vermont 

ForSale  or  Trade  Reg. Percheron Stallion 

7  years  old.  Absolutely  right. 

\V.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Belmont.  New  York 

chbTa  Percheron  Sial  lion  Colt 

luvd.  Re*?.  Jersey  heifer,  Kxtragood  bi^onu.  l’ri«»*  riVUt, 
or  will  Kxehautfo  for  Ponies.  1  HER  STEWART,  Espyville.  P». 

GOATS 

rftrQ,|fl  ANOORA  MILLIE  COATS.  ImpOrt«‘d 
rOlOdlw  Blood.  X on-shed dintf.  Out*  Krtfistuivd.  $60. 
One  not  Registered,  $45,  E.  GARLOCK,  P«iti«nhey,  Charlts  Co.,  Md. 

For  Sale-Swiss  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids 

4  pure  and  better.  815  and  up.  DOE  KIDS  $40  and  up. 
S.  J.  SHARPLES,  He  I>.  Norristown,  Pa. 

Three  V2  Blood  Nubian  Bucks 

ready  for  service.  815  each.  Few  native  does  bred 
to  pure  Nubian  buck.  830  each. 

MIN ARD  G.  SMITH,  Martinsville.  N.  J. 

AYRSHIRES 

FOR  SALE 

Four  Very  Choice 

HEIFER  CALVES 

tired  by  ■  grandson  of 

RALEIGH’S  FAIRY  BOY 

and  out  of  dnins  of  the  Raleigh  Tormentor  Cross 

w,'i!Slr,ul  TOMPKINS  FARM 

LANSDALE.  PA. 

Ayrshire  reg.  young  bulls,  from  1  to  i->  mor.  old  out  or  .\.  it. 

u.  cows.  Herd  tested  annunlly  under  the  Fed  era  I  and 
state  accredited  herd  plan.  Wm.  J.  W.  Bechtel,  Beycricwn.  Pc. 

|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Walgrove  Herd  Shorthorns 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 
At  the  recent  Bleeders'  Hale,  Erie,  l’a.,  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  n  tan¬ 
nins. -old  calf.  Herd  heading  hulls  our  specialty. 
WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville.  N.  Y 


Reg.  White  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  ^r 

16th;  sire,  Roger  Moccasin  2nd.  An  extra  well  bred 
bull  of  excellent  quality  and  type,  from  heavy  milk¬ 
ing  ancestry.  Price,  $100.  EVERETT  FOX,  Lowell,  Mass. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden— By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts— 

By  M.  O.  Wrirht  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — By  Durgan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  RuralNew-Yorker,  303  W.  30th  St., N.Y. 


•• 

•• 

HOLSTEINS 

jlJ 

400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

HO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

lO  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  Bank  B'Mg.,2cfrti™d,aN??! 


b^tGUERNSEYSrS^ 


ir^Products 
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denbrook:  farm 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

Young  show  hull,  ready  for  light  service  this 
December.  Dam  has  \.  R.  O.  record  of  18-lbs.  as 
junior  three  year  old.  Sire  is  a  30-lb.  grand¬ 
son  of  the  850.000  hull.  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Alcartra.  Tuberculin  Tested. 

Write  for  photograph  and  pedigree. 

C.  J.  S.  DENBY,  Farmington,  Michigan 
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BLACK  and  WHITES 
RED  all  d  WHITES 
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We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable  and 
solicit  trade  from  the  most  critical  buyers,  cows 
weighing  from  9t0  to  1300  lbs.  in  height  of  condition 
some  fresh,  balance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away. 

Home  of  the  Fancy  Holstein  Cow 

F.  L.  PALMER  .*.  MORAVIA,  N.  Y. 

KING  SEGIS  ON  BOTH  SIDES 

Here  is  a  show  hull  born  March  31,  1919,  bred  along 
lines  that  produce  world's  champions.  His  sire  is 
one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Alcartra,  the  famous  $50,000  bull. 

His  dam  is  out  of  an  18-lb  daughter  of  Johanna 
King  Segis.  the  40-11).  grandson  of  King  Segis.  In 
four  generations  he  traces  :i  times  to  King  Segis. 
Price  $125.00 

(x.  G.  Burlingame  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

=  HOLSTEINS  = 

Stock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  as  to 
individual  quality  and  sold  under  true  representations. 

r  K  E  S  E  N  T  O  K  K  K  It  I  N  G  S:— 

2  car  loads  of  cows,  fresh  or  due  to  calve  soon. 

1  “  load  of  extra  high  grade  bred  heifers. 

1  “  load  of  registered  cows,  now  in  lacta¬ 
tion  or  due  soon. 

Orders  filled  for  car  load  lots  or  less. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD.  Baliston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co  .  N.Y. 


Registered  Holstein 

$75-Heifer  Calves$75 

*.>0.000  H  It  K  E  l>  I  X  CL  Fine  individuals  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Keg.  Holstein  Male  Calves  at  prices 
too  low  to  print.  122-aere  iilfulfii  farm  for  sale.  Write 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

I.  II.  KITES  ItlKtiH,  Prop.  It.  1,  Oneida,  N.  Y 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves 
either  sex,  $20  to  125  each.  f.  H.  WOOD  Portland,  N«w  Yerk 

For  Your  Junior  Herd  Sire 

buy  a  grandson  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  from  Regis¬ 
tered  Pure-hred  Holstein-Friesian  cows  with  A.  R. 
O.  records.  Laurel  Stock  Farm,  Goshen,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-A8o“F^n*4K^pp,,,,r  Pontiac,  6th 

Horn  Feb.  23rd,  1919.  Dam  is  I>e  Haan  Gem,  End. 
Ha  will  soon  he  ready  for  service. 

J.  J.  RICHARDS.  29  St.  Mark's  Plaee.  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  S  S 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 

Hol.teln  Frle.lun  Heifer  nml  Hull  Calves.  Pure 
bred  registered  and  high  grade,  splendid  individuals 
and  breeding.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGriio,  C.rtland  Co..  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  w?itefof 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chiltenanno,  N.Y 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON  Tl?I>d7,V'C 
FARM  el  LKilL  I  3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BULLS 

Grandson’s  of  the  World’s  Champion  Long 
Distance  Dairy  Cow,  Sophie  19th  of  Hood 
Farm,  eight  years’  authenticated  tests, 
100557.2  lbs.  milk.  7234.3  lbs.  butter. 

Semi  for  illustrated  circular  and  prices  to 

Hood  Farm.  Inc.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

15  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

ALL  with  grandams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  VV.  Mosher 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

Cows.  Heifers  to  be  fi  esh  this  fid  I  and  winter,  ve 
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The  first  figure  represents  the  average  production  of  a  grade 
herd  in  Minnesota  before  Guernsey  bulls  were  used.  The  second 
figure  represents  the  average  production  of  the  same  herd  after 
Guernsey  bulls  had  been  used  for  twelve  years.  The  original 
herd  merely  made  the  owner  work.  The  improved  herd  is 
making  him  prosperous.  Which  kind  is  your  choice?  Write  to 
breeders  for  descriptions  and  prices  and  send  for  our  free  book¬ 
let,  "The  Grade  Guernsey.” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  35  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


The  Home  of  the  Best  in  Guernseys 

Anderson  T.  Herd,  Prop.  Louis  McL.  Merryman,  Mgr. 

NEW  HOPE,  PA. 

Young  Bulls  always  for  sale.  We  can  also  offer  a  few  females  with 
bulls  of  superb  individuality  and  suitable  breeding  to  mate  with  them. 

ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2 %  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .*.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Qhilmark  Farm  Huernseys 

Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Kred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt. ,  Osiining,  N.Y. 


MAY  ROSE 
Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

An  exceptionally  fine  individual  16 
months  old.  Good  in  every  way.  For 
sale  cheap. 

Head  River  F arm,  Smithtown,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

We  I VIII 

sell  at  reasonable  prices  a  fine  lot  of 
well  bred  Guernsey  Bulls,  and  Bull 
Calves  of  the  following  breeding — 
May  Rose,  Golden  Secret,  Governor 
of  the  Chene  and  Miranda  of  Maple- 
ton;  also  a  few  choice  heifers. 

EDGEWATER  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  hull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  It. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Guernseys  For  Sale  at  Fanner’s  Prices 

Bull  Calf,  dropped  Sept.  1.  1919 . *65  00 

Sire  Florham  May  Boy.  No.  34374. 

Dam,  Imp.  Dene  Lemon  Queen  No.  68034. 
Royal  Master  of  Uiyiera.  No.  52011.  . 8300.00 
May  Rose,  born  March  29.  1918. 

Prince  Regent  of  Riviera,  No.  48999. 8400.00 
Born  December  23,  1917. 

Passed  Federal  Tubercular  Test. 

LUDEN’S  RIVIERA  FARM  ::  READING,  PA. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

“SALES  LIST” 

Our  November  1st  -ale-j  li-r  lias  just  lieen  received 
from  the  printer,  in  this  offering  we  feel  that  we  arc 
offering  the  best  lot  of  young  bulls,  that  lias  ever 
been  our  pleasure  to  offer.  Tbev  have  or  will  h, 
tested  for  tuberculosis  hv  the  I".  N.  It.  \  I  before 
shipment.  Write  for  it,  todnv. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr. 


C0HASSET,  MASS. 


W aldorf  Farm  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  from  one  to  sixteen  months  old.  From 
A.  R.  dams  with  high  records.  Kriees  right  foi 
quick  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females. 

W.  B.  DAYTON,  8upt.,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  righ: 
in  every  way.  The  dams  ndlk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

C _ _  Bull  Calves  bred  from  single 

ounnyside  Uuernseys  producing  dams  ur  the  best 

breeding.  18  months  old  bull  sired  by  King  Masher. 

J.  E.  van  Alstyne,  Kinderhook,  N.Y, 


OakhurstFarmG 


uemseys 


Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Bose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS,  Mitferton,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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FOB  SUE 

Voting 
,  very  fine. 

Also  lleifer  Calves.  Come  and  see  them  oi  write 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173.  MomitBwn,  Harris  Ca„  N.  J 

Daughters  of  Register  of  Mer 
it  Jerseys.  Also  Heifers  ami 
young  Bulls.  Most  all  sired  by  sous  of  the  Import¬ 
ed  Jnp.  State  your  needs  Prices  and  descriptions 
furnished.  J.  SPENCER  HOSFVRD.  Kinderhook,  New  York 

j.  JERSEY  BULL  CALF  Wanted 

Solid  color.  Dam.  tested  cow.  Give  full  particulars.  Ad¬ 
dress  JAMES  COIR,  24  Cobb  I'luce,  Morrlstonu,  Mori  U  Co*,  N.  J. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS  j 

DOGS  and  FERRETS  | 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  maledogs  and  brood  matrons:  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  tie.  for  hu  ge  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  AV.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

For  Sale-Soo1*  Airedale  and  Irish  Terrier  Pups  an  n 

females.  Lligible  to  registration.  FRANK  mead.  Aint.ia,  n.t. 

For  Sale-Purebred  AIREDALE  TERRIERS  Ur1' 

Sterx  Bkiis.  Fra  r<>..  Route  6,  Xtw  Brunswick,  X  J. 

Pallia  P  »  no  “*“>  NEW  ZEALAND  It  ED  It  AMBITS 

uQIlierupS  nelson  BROS.  Grove  City,  1>a. 

AIREDALE  PUrS,  $10  and  $15 
Fairchauce  Farm  Danielson,  Conn, 

FERRETS  For  Sale 

list  free.  Catalogue  40c.  U.  11.  KEKFKk  A  CO.,  Ureennieh,  Ohio 

Come  to  Headquarters  for 

COTTONSEED  I 

VlEAL  and  CAKE 

PEANUT  MEAL— COCOANUT  MEAL 

‘‘Our  Brand  On  the  Tag  Means  Quality  In  the  Bag” 

F.  W.  BRODE  &  CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Established  187S  Branch  1  Dallas,  Texas 

Incorporated  1915  Offices}  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1660 
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HERE’S  what  you  have  been  looking  for — a 
complete  light  plant.  Our  40  light  “F”  outfit  is 
Fairbanks- Morse  quality  throughout  —  and 
comes  all  set  up  on  one  base.  The  low  speed  engine 
with  ball  bearing  dynamo  assures  long  life — less  atten¬ 
tion — lower  maintenance  cost.  Engine  is  the  famous 
ceZn  throttling  governor.  Construction  is  extremely 
simple  —  workmanship  and  materials,  the  best 
possible.  Push  a  button  to  start  and  another  to 
Stop,, 

When  you  buy  this  “F”  plant,  you  get  a  combined 
light  and  power  service,  as  engine  will  also  run  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  churn  or  cream  separator,  independent 
of  the  dynamo,  either  direct  or  through  a  line  shaft. 

There  is  a  dealer  near  you  who  will  carefully  explain 
all  details  and  also  prove  why  it  is  the  one  practice!, 
combination  plant  for  which  you  have  long 
been  waiting.  M  „ 

40  LIGHT  F  PLANT 

1325 

(  Complete  F.  O.B, 
Indianapolis) 

A  distinctive 
design  ju  larg¬ 
er  ‘•F”  plants 
is  offered  as 
below: 

65  Lights 
100  Lights 
i  200  Lights 

^Ujm in  '  ~~ 

40  Light  F  Plant 

Fairbanks,  Morse  fcr  (3 

MANUFACTURERS  I’  0  CHICAGO  Vs* 


There’s  Moneu 
Undefibut;- 
Stumps 


Money 
in  high 
price  crops. 
Let’s  help  you 
get  it.  Clear  your 
land  quickly  and  at 
low  cost  with  a 

HERCULES 

Stump  Puller 

All-steel— triple  power.  30  days’ 
free  trial.  3-year  guarantee. 
Write  Today  for  catalog  and  spe¬ 
cial  low  introductory  price. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

930  28th  St..  Centerville,  la. 


COME  TO 


GRINDING 

MILLS 


KELLY  DUPLEX 

One  of  the  Easiest  Running  Mills  Made 

Grinds  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  kaffir  corn, 
cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
,  alfalfa,  sheaf  oats,  or  any 
kind  of  grain.  Bagger  has  a 
double  spout  attached  to 
either  side  of  mill.  Wo 
furnish  extra  hopper  for 
grinding  small  grain  and 
ear  corn  at  the  same  time. 
Made  with  double  sol 
of  grinders  or  burrs. 
Have  a  grinding  surfaco  ol 
I  just  double  that  of  most 
mills  of  equal  size,  there' 
fore,  do  twice  as  much  work.  Roqulres  25%  less  power. 
Especially  adapted  for  gasoline  engines.  We  make  7  sizes. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO.(  Box  320,  Springfield,  Ohio 

MINERALS 
HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _  _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
buck.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Are..  Pittsburg.  P» 


Lump  Jaw 


V 

■  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat 
I  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

1  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

■  Sold  for  $2.60  (war  tax  paid)  a  bottle 
I  under  a  positive  guarantee  since  1896  —  your 

■  money  refunded  if  it  fail x.  Write  today  for 

I  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

DLa  book  of  197  pages  and  67  illustrations.  It  is  FREE. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists,  800  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Soils  varied 
Climate  favorable' 


Our  farms  are 
ideal  for: 

Gen’l  farming 
Dairying 

Truck  fPEOPL 
Fruit  and 

PHILADELPHIA: 

Poultry  V^CIRCLEi 


Its  Light  Draft  (2  horses) 
Makes  Easier  Handling 

fTEMP-CLEMUHr 

- - Spreader—— 

No  more  clumsy,  heavy  hauling— Use  the  Kemp- 
Climax  “Easy-pull”  Spreader.  Repays  its  cost 
with  1 1  ret  hundred  loads  spread.  Indestructible 
cylinder  with  self-sharpening  teeth  shred  into 
wide  strips  and  spread  evenly— quickly— all 
barnyard  manure,  lime,  ashes,  fertilizer,  etc. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices — Ask  for  “Saving 
and  Application  of  Manure,”  by  the  inventor  of 
the  Spreader. 

Dealers  :  Write  for  attractive  proposition. 


•'  4*“  KKMP’S  _.i 


N.J.KEMPCO. 
36  Swan  St. 
BATAVIA,  N.V. 


NEW JERSEY 

■the  CARDEN  STATEl 


The  State  is 
highly  developed 

NEW  YORK 

iving  conditions 
the  best 
E  I  Good  roads 
Good  water 
Good  schools 
Good  neighbors 
Nearby  markets 


Trustworthy  information  given  by 

LAND  REGISTRY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION  &  DEVELOPMENT^ 
State  House,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

1  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 

DULVIjII  front  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and1  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,”  W.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demaud,”  II.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co. .Morristown, Tenn. 


Grain  in  Silage. — At  silo-filling  time, 
I  told  how  many  of  the  ears  on  our 
Luce’s  Favorite  silage  corn  were  so  hard 
that  the  kernels  shelled  off  the  cob  as 
the  corn  went  through  the  blower.  I 
also  told  how  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  developed  at  that  time  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  cows  would  digest 
these  whole  kernels  in  the  silage.  We 
have  been  feeding  this  silage  now  for 
over  three  weeks,  and  have  gotten  down 
to  some  of  it  that  had  the  most  grain 
in  it.  There  is  no  appreciable  evidence 
to  date  that  the  cows  arc  not  digesting 
practically  all  of  the  kernels ;  so  as  far 
as  this  phase  of  the  question  is  concerned 
it  seems  to  be  pretty  well  disposed  of, 
in  this  case  at  least.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  disappointed  with  the  results  that 
we  are  getting  from  this  silage,  full  as 
it  is  of  grain.  Counting  on  it,  perhaps 
more  heavily  than  we  should,  we  have 
cut  out  the  hominy  in  our  ration.  The 
results  today  are  not  at  all  satisfactory, 
either  in  milk  flow  or  condition  of  the 
cows.  This  whole  question  of  grain  in 
the  silo  has  a  good  opportunity  to  be 
thoroughly  tested  out  this  Winter,  and 
it  will  surely  be  worth  while  to  get  the 
opinion  of  practical  dairymen  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  pay  best  in 
the  future  to  leave  the  mature  ears  on 
the  stalks  or  to  pull  them  off  and  to 
feed  them  separately. 

Keeping  Cows  Clean. — Now  that  the 
cows  are  in  the  barn  practically  all  the 
time,  the  question  of  keeping  them  clean 
becomes  quite  a  problem.  As  we  get  to 
it,  we  are  planning  to  treat  our  milking 
cows  about  as  follows :  We  will  take 


conditions  were  most  favorable.  But  all 
in  all.  the  experience  has  decided  us 
against  the  plan.  We  are  starting  in 
now  to  haul  each  day’s  manure  directly 
to  the  field.  dairyman. 


Stable  Ventilation 

In  barn  ventilating  systems  I  cannot 
sec  or  understand  why  the  cold  air  from 
the  floor  of  the  barn  or  stable  should  rush 
to  the  top  of  the  barn  and  thereby  draw 
in  the  fresh  air  from  the  outside.  If  the 
wind  were  blowing  perhaps  a  ventilator 
on  the  ridge  side  of  the  roof  might  make 
suction  enough  to  do  it.  but  frequently  no 
wind  is  stirring.  I  have  plenty  of  stone 
on  my  farm,  and  from  an  architectural 
viewpoint  I  desire  very  much  to  make  the 
basement  of  barn  of  stone.  c.  R. 

The  King  ventilating  system  is  operated 
very  largely  by  the  force  of  gravity.  It 
relies  upon  natural  causes  for  its  motive 
force,  the  same  causes  that  make  the  wind 
blow.  The  difference  in  weight  between 
the  outside  cold,  dry  air.  and  the  warmer 
and  moister  air  inside  is  utilized  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  flues  to  secure  a 
change  of  air  in  the  stables.  The  air  in 
the  stable,  even  near  the  floor  level  where 
the  chief  openings  in  the  out-take  flues 
are  situated,  is  warmer  and  contains  more 
water  vapor  from  the  breath  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  housed  than  the  colder  and  drier  out¬ 
side  air,  if  the  stable  is  tightly  aud  warm¬ 
ly  built,  and  the  King  system  should  be 
installed  in  no  other  kind  of  a  stable  but 
a  tight  aud  warm  one.  This  difference  in 
temperature  and  moisture  content  causes 
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sheep  shears  and  cut  off  the  brush  square 
with  the  end  of  the  bone,  and  then  clip 
the  long  hairs  off  the  tail.  We  will  then 
take  clipping  machine  and  clip  the  legs, 
flanks  and  belly  of  the  animal  to  a  line 
running  between  the  hip  bone  and  a  point 
a  few  inches  ahead  of  the  udder.  We 
have  handled  the  cows  in  past  seasons 
in  this  wav  and  find  it  very  satisfactory. 
Manure  will  not  adhere  to  the  short  hair 
on  the  tail  and  flanks,  and  if  a  little  does 
got  on,  it  can  easily  bo  brushed  off.  <M 
course,  it  gives  the  cows  a  sort  of  a 
■  ragged  appearance,  hut  it  certainly  pays 
;  in  cleanliness  and  comfort  to  the  milkers. 

1  Saving  Labor. — A  good  many  steps 
are  easily  wasted  taking  care  of  cattle 
in  the  barn.  This  is  something  that  every 
man  who  builds  a  barn  aud  plans  a 
stable  should  have  in  mind.  Many  of 
our  old  barns  are  very  inconvenient. 
Even  in  them,  however,  I  believe  it  is 
possible  to  save  labor  by  a  little  planning. 
We  were  talking  about  it  the  other  day. 
and  here  are  two  or  three  things  we  think 
we  can  do  that  will  be  a  saving  in  both 
time  and  labor.  We  can  throw  all  of 
the  silage  down  that  is  needed  for  one 
day  at  the  one  time.  We  can  do  the 
same  with  the  hay.  By  using  plenty  of 
straw,  we  can  clean  the  box  stalls  out 
twice  a  week  instead  of  every  day.  By 
putting  in  water  buckets,  which  is  an  ex¬ 
pense  that  we  are  figuring  on.  we  can  get 
along  with  turning  the  cows  out  once  a 
day;  and  by  cleaning  the  stables  at  that 
time  and  sweeping  up  after  the  cows 
are  hack  in  the  barn,  eliminate  the  labor 
that  is  always  necessary  to  clean  up  the 
floor  after  the  cows  have  been  out.  These 
arc  some  of  the  main  things  that  we  have 
thought  of.  We  are  going  to  seriously 
consider  this  problem  some  more  and  try 
to  cut  down  the  labor  cost  to  its  very 
minimum  this  Winter. 

Handling  Manure. — The  question  of 
handling  the  manure  on  a  farm  with  a 
lot  of  stock  on  it  is  one  that  seems  to 
differ  considerably  with  different  farmers. 
Until  last  Winter  we  always  made  the 
practice  of  drawing  the  manure  to  the 
field  every  day.  Last  Winter  we  put  in  a 
litter  carrier,  and  the  first  thing  we 
knew  we  had  neglected  to  got  out  the 
team  on  a  stormy  morning  and  had  a 
manure  pile  started ;  and  how  that  pile 
grew  !  We  never  caught  up  with  it  until 
Spring.  Now  the  plan  had  its  advantages: 
It  saved  taking  the  team  out  in  bad 
storms,  enabled  us  to  do  the  chores  more 
quickly,  and  to  draw  the  manure  wheu 


a  difference  in  weight,  and  a  state  of  un¬ 
balance  is  made  to  exist,  the  colder  and 
heavier  outdoor  air  flowing  in  through  the 
intakes,  and  forcing  the  warm  and  moist 
inside  air  up  and  out  the  out-take  flue. 
The  incoming  air  being  warmed  by  con¬ 
tact  with  the  animals  and  mixing  with 
the  warm  stable  air  is  in  turn  expanded 
and  forced  up  the  flue,  making  the  flow 
continuous  and  securing  ventilation.  The 
warm  air  goes  up  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  cork  rises  to  the  surface  of  a  pail 
of  water,  or  a  balloon  ascends.  An  equal 
amount  of  water  in  oue  case  or  of  cold 
air  in  the  other  is  heavier  than  the  object 
itself,  and  the  lighter  body  is  'displaced 
by  it.  forcing  it  up. 

The  aspirating  effect  of  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  across  the  top  of  the  out-take  flue  by 
decreasing  the  pressure  at  this  point  also 
aids  in  maintaining  a  flow  of  air  upward 
in  the  flue,  as  does  also  the  pressure  of  the 
wind  on  the  intake  openings,  situated 
upon  the  windward  side  of  the  barn.  The 
forces  causing  this  action  in  the  King 
system  are  so  small  that  every  protection 
must  be  given  to  secure  proper  action. 
The  stable  must  be  built  warm  and,  aside 
from  the  out-take  and  intake  flue  open¬ 
ings,  tight.  The  out-take  flue  must  extend 
to  a  point  above  the  ridge  by  the  most 
direct  route  possible,  be  smooth  on  the 
inside,  tight,  to  prevent  air  leakage,  aud 
built  warm  to  prevent  the  cooling  of  the 
air  column  within  it. 

It  is  true  that  ventilation  would  he 
hastened  by  taking  the  warmer  air  from 
near  the  ceiling,  and  a  register  is  usually 
provided  in  the  out-take  flue  at  this  point 
for  this  purpose.  When  opened  it  hastens 
ventilation  at  the  expense  of  heat.  Trof. 
King  in  his  experiments,  however,  found 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  moist 
impure  air  settled  too  near  the  floor,  and 
that  stable  odors  arising  from  manure 
had  their  source  there,  so  that  a  smaller 
amount  of  foul  air  taken  from  this  level 
gave  equal  purity  or  ventilation  to  a 
larger  amount  taken  from  a  higher  level, 
with  the  net  result  that  the  stable  could 
be  kept  warmer  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  air  equally  fit  to  breathe.  II is? 
general  recommendation  was  to  use  four 
square  feet  of  out-take  flue  opening  for 
every  20  cows,  and  enough  small  intakes 
well  placed  about  the  walls  to  secure  a 
total  intake  opening  somewhat  in  excess 
of  this,  the  intakes  being  small  and  scat¬ 
tered  to  insure  that  fresh  air  went  to  all 
parts  of  the  stable,  and  at  the  same  time 
caused  no  draughts.  B.  H,  s. 
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CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

THE  ACCEPTED  VETERINARY  AND  HUMAN  REMEDY 

A  RELIABLE,  safe  and  active  blister  and  counter  irritant-is  used  successfully  by  the  very 
best  stockmen  everywhere.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  both  “reliable  and  safe”  for  anyone 
to  use  is  of  particular  interest  especially  to  those  who  are  not  veterinarians  or  within  reach 
of  one;  and  when  you  consider  that  many  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  are  buying  and  using  it, 
you  can  well  believe  it  is  a  valuable  and  reliable  veterinary  and  household  remedy. 

NOT  ONLY  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY,  BUT  SATISFY  YOURSELF  BY  TRYING  IT 


CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

AS  A  HUMAN  REMEDY  IS 
Penetrating  —  Soothing  —  Healing 

It  is  genera lly  true  that  an  external  remedy  that 
is  good  for  the  animal  is  also  good  for  the  human 
body,  and  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  In  fact,  we  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  no  liniment  or  external  remedy 
on  the  market  that  is  as  good  or  as  safe  and  re¬ 
liable  to  apply  to  the  human  body  as  Caustic 
Balsam.  We  can  safely  recommend  it  in  all 
cases  where  an  external  application  could  benefit. 
It  is  also  cheaper  according  to  cost  because  it  re¬ 
quires  very  little  and  that  little  is  effective. 

A  Safe  and  Reliable  Germ  Killer 

Caustic  Balsam,  applied  at  once  to  any 
bruise  or  flesh  wound,  as  soon  as  it  stops  bleeding 
and  is  thoroughly  washed,  will  prevent  blood 
poison  and  cause  it  to  heal  at  once  with  scarce¬ 
ly  any  soreness.  Persistent,  thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic  ailments,  and  it  can  always 
be  used  on  any  case  that  requires  an  external  ap¬ 
plication,  with  perfect  safety,  and  good  results. 

Veterinary  surgeons  use  Caustic  Balsam. 
Many  recommend  it.  Why?  Because  it 
is  a  safe  remedy  for  their  customers  to  use 
and  it  brings  satisfactory  results. 

Never  Failed  To  Do  Its  Work 

I  am  in  the  saw  mill  business  and  keep  from 
twenty  to  thirty  head  of  stock  all  the  time.  I  have 
been  using  your  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  for 
the  last  ten  years  and  I  have  tried  it  for  every 
known  lameness  and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  the 
work  yet.  I  have  cured  sweeny  and  never  take 
them  from  the  wagon.  I  have  tried  it  on  oxen's 
necks  with  good  results.  Hoping  this  will  be  some 
benefit  to  some  stock  owner,  M 

Clarence  J.  Henley,  Maplesville,  Ala. 

Information  on  special  cases  freely  given. 
The  accepted  Human  and  Veterinary 
Remedy  of  the  World. 

Sure  Cure  For  Rattle  Snake  Bites 

Have  used  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  for  rears 
nnd  wouldn’t  be  without  it.  _  It  will  not  only  do 
what  is  claimed  for  it,  but  it  is  also  a  sure  cure  for 
rattle  snake  bites,  if  taken  in  time.  We  have  saved 
two  horses  and  one  cow  with  it.  Thought  you 
might  want  to  put  this  in  your  list  of  cures,  as  so 
many  use  Caustic  Balsam,  It  might  save  them  a 
horse  or  cow  some  time  if  they  knew  about  it. 

S.  IL  Felt,  Hartford,  Michigan 

Caustic  Balsam  will  absolutely  remove  all 
poisonous  secretions  and  create  a  healthy 
action.  , 

Caustic  Balsam  Does  More  Than  Claimed  for  it 

Enclosed  please  find  draft  for  which  send  me 
one  dozen  bottles  of  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam. 
I  have  been  using  your  Caustic  Balsam  for  four  or 
five  years  und  it  does  more  than  you  claim  for  it. 
A  neighbor,  Mr.  Seegar,  had  a  horse  with  a  bad 
case  of  sweeny.  He  could  not  sell  the  animal  for 
$25.00.  I  advised  him  to  use  your  Caustic  Bal¬ 
sam  and  he  did  so, curing  the  horse, and  has  since  re¬ 
fused  $100.00  for  her.  My  niece  had  her  knee 
badly  injured  by  falling  from  a  wagon.  The  doc¬ 
tors  failed  to  effect  a  cure  and  she  began  using 
Caustic  Balsam.  She  is  now  practically  well.  I 
have  also  known  it  to  cure  neuralgia  and  stop 
tooth-ache.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  medicines  for 
man  and  beast.  H.  D.  Sweazy,  Beecher  City,  Ill. 


Does  Away  With  Firing 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN :- 
I  have  made  many  fine  cures  with  Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam.  I  have  cured  bowed  tendons, 
capped  hook, splints, ringbone, sidebone,  shoe  boil, 
quitter,  poll-evil,  fistula  of  withers  and  many  other 
long  standing  cases.  It  is  either  a  mild  blister  or 
a  fine  counter  irritant;  does  away  with  firing. 

E.  L.  Seltzer,  Shelltown,  Md. 

Caustic  Balsam  Does  More  Than  Guaranteed 

I  have  used  Caustic  Balsam  for  the  last  seven 
years  and  found  it  ju«t  as  it  w  as  recommended, 
and  even  more,  because  it  will  cure  where  other 
medicine  fails  and  I  can  prove  it.  I  can  certainly 
recommend  it.  J.  T.  Sullivan,  Chebanse,  Ill. 


Twenty  Years  Success  With  Caustic  Balsam 

After  using  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  for 
twenty  years  I  can  say  it  has  never  failed  to  do 
all  you  recommend  it  to  do.  While  it  seems  high 
to  one  that  has  never  tried  it,  once  a  customer  al¬ 
ways  one.  I  have  used  it  for  twenty  years  and 
use  no  other  but  it.  W  .A. McCauley,  M alone, Tex. 

Good  For  Any  Cut  or  Bruise 

I  recommend  your  Caustic  Balsam  for  any  kind 
of  rusty  nail  or  barb  wire  cut  and  has  also  cured 
bad  eases  of  blood  poisoning.  I  am  a  veterinarian 
and  surgeon  and  I  recommend  to  any  man  this 
Caustic  Balsam  as  a  cure  of  what  I  said. 

F.  Max  Scheibe,  V.S.,  Dulce,  N.  Mex 


Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam 

As  a  Liniment  for  the  Human  Body  has  no  Equal 

A  Liniment  that  benefits;  it  kills  pain.  A  home  remedy  for  the  Human  Family 

ALL  TESTS  prove  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam 
iu  relieving  human  ailments,  such  as  Rheumatism, Neuralgia.Sprains.Sore Throat, 
Sore  Lungs,  Chest  Cold,  Backache,  Lumbago,  Diphtheria,  all  Stiff  Joints.  It  is 
penetrating,  soothing  and  healing,  and  for  Old  Sores,  Bruises  or  Wounds,  Felons, 
External  Tumors,Caneers,Boils,Corns  orBunions Caustic  Balsam  has  no  equal. 
It  removes  the  soreness  and  strengthens  the  muscles — in  fact  aids  all 
troubles  where  an  external  application  is  necessary.  We  would  distinctly  say 
to  all  who  buy  it  that  it  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  poisonous  sub¬ 
stance,  and  therefore  no  harm  can  possibly  result  from  its  use. 

THIS  GREAT  RELIED Y  literally  works  wonders!  It  removes 
bunches  on  horses  and  other  livestock,  thereby  increasing  the 
value  of  the  animal  fully  50  percent.  A  successful  treatment  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock,  Strained  Tendons,  Founder, 
Windpuffs,  all  Skin  Diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria, 
Pink  Eye,  and  Lameness  from  Spavin,  Ringbone,  and  other  Bony 
Tumors;  also  all  obstructions  in  circulation,  and  imparts  new  life 
and  vigor.  It  is  a  peerless  remedy  for  all  Throat  and  Bronchial 
Troubles. 

V  Because  Caustic  Balsam  can  be  applied  by  any- 
YV  JLjL  I  •  one  with  safety,  will  do  its  work  well  and  in  no 
*  way  injure  the  horse,  while  other  blisters  need 

daily  attention  and  care  and  then  are  liable  to  leave  a  blemish. 

If  you  have  a  lame  or  unsound  horse,  YOU  CAN  WELL  AFFORD  TO 
TRY  A  REMEDY  THAT  IS  SO  HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED. 
Information  on  special  cases  freely  given  on  request. 

It  is  FAR  SUPERIOR,  MORE  ECONOMICAL,  and  a  PERFECTLY 
SAFE,  RELIABLE  and  PROMPT  Remedy  to  use  as  compared  with 
any  other  remedy  used  for  like  purposes. 

The  demand  is  produced  strictly  by  its  merits. 

IT  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 

IMPOSSIBLE  TO  PRODUCE  ANY  SCAR  OR  BLEMISH 

IT  IS  THE  SAFEST  AND  BEST  BLISTER 


CAREFUL  FARMERS 

USE  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
A  Safe  and  Reliable  Anticeptic 

Do  you  turn  your  horses  out  for  the  winter?  If 
so,  we  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  im¬ 
portant  matter.  Horses  which  have  been  used 
steadily  at  work,  either  on  the  farm  or  road,  have 
quite  likely  had  some  strains  whereby  lameness  or 
enlargements  have  been  caused.  Or  perhaps  new 
life  is  needed  to  be  infused  into  their  legs.  Gom¬ 
bault’s  Caustic  Balsam,  applied  as  per  directions, 
just  as  you  are  turning  the  norses  out,  will  be  of 
great  benefit;  and  this  is  the  time  when  it  can  be 
used  very  successfully.  One  great  advantage  in 
using  this  remedy  is  that  after  it  is  applied  it  needs 
no  care  or  attention,  but  does  its  work  well  and  at 
a  time  when  the  horse  is  having  a  rest.  Of  course, 
it  can  be  used  with  equal  success  while  horses  are 
in  the  stable,  but  many  people  in  turning  their 
horses  out  would  use  Caustic  Balsam  if  they  were 
reminded  of  it,  and  this  article  is  given  as  a  re¬ 
minder. 

Found  Nothing  That  Equals  Caustic  Balsam 

Kindly  permit  me  to  express  my  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion^  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam.  I  nave  cured 
sprains,  ringbone,  strained  tendons,  sweeny,  poll- 
evil  with  it  in  fine  shape  and  do  not  see  how  a 
better  liniment  could  be  manufactured.  I  have 
used  many  things  for  removing  puffs  from  horses 
but  have  never  tound  any  that  would  equal  Caus¬ 
tic  Balsam.  I  also  had  a  cow  that  had  lump  jaw 
I  used  Caustic  Balsam  and  cured  it. 

John  H.  Wallgren,  Logan,  Kansas 

Bunches  on  horses  or  any  other  livestock 
are  unsightly. 

Caustic  Balsam  Prevents  Blood  Poison 

We  have  used  Caustic  Balsam  for  several  years 
and  ha%’e  found  it  to  be  unequaled  for  horses  or 
people.  My  husband  ran  a  rusty  nail  in  his  hand 
and  blood  poison  set  in.  We  used  two  applica¬ 
tions  of  Caustic  Balsam  and  the  swelling  ana  fever 
left  his  hand  and  arm  and  it  healed  up  without 
any  more  bother.  It  is  also  as  efficient  for  snake 
bites  and  we  would  not  think  of  being  without  it. 

L.  H.  Globe,  Forest  Grove,  Mont. 

Caustic  Balsam  Is  good  for  that  sore 
feeling  after  baseball  or  football  games. 

A  Splendid  Human  Remedy 

I  think  your  Caustic  Balsam  a  splendid  human 
remedy.  We  use  it  for  cuts,  burns,  sores,  swell¬ 
ings,  sore  throat  and  lameness  and  find  it  very 
beneficial.  We  expect  to  keep  it  on  hand  ready 
for  any  emergency. 

Mrs.  Robt.  B.  Newton,  Columbus,  Miss. 

The  world’s  greatest  and  surest  veterinary 
and  human  remedy.  Has  imitators,  but 
no  competitors. 

Worth  Its  Weight  In  Gold 

I  have  used  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  for  my 
own  horses  and  for  others,  and  it  has  never  failed 
yet.  My  little  girl  had  rheumatism  fora  longtime. 
Nothing  did  her  any  good  until  we  used  Caustic 
Balsam  and  she  is  all  right.  My  wife  had  throat 
trouble  and  used  Caustic  Balsam  with  great  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

Dr.  Ira  Le  Dunlap,  Y.S.,  Rochester,  Pa. 
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Painting  a  Silo 

Would  you  advise  me  to  paint  the  out¬ 
side  of  m.v  .silo  after  it  is  filled?  I  have 
been  advised  to  oil,  but  not  paint,  while 
full  of  silage.  A.  J.  P. 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

If  the  silo  is  of  the  stave  type  so  com¬ 
monly  in  use  it  would  seem  scarcely  advis¬ 
able  to  paint  it  while  full  of  fresh  silage. 
To  make  a  good  bond  with  the*  wood, 
paint  must  permeate  it  to  a  greater  or  less 
distance.  Hence  in  painting  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  see  that  the  wood 
being  painted  is  dry,  insuring  that  the 
outer  pores  are  open  and  permitting  the, 
paint  to  penetrate.  Otherwise  it  is  very 
likely  to  scale  and  peel  off,  and  result  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  job.  If  a  stave  silo 
and  freshly  filled,  it  is  likely  that  there 
would  be  more  or  less  moisture  oozing 
through  the  seams,  and  that  the  wood 
would  be  damp,  making  the  securing  of  a 
satisfactory  job  more  or  less  of  a  gamble. 
If  the  silo,  however,  is  of  the  triple  wall 
type,  or  other  type  where  the  outer  layer 
of  wood  is  not  in  direct  contact  with  the 
silage.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  could  not 
be  painted  at  any  time  that  the  weather 
was  suitable,  the  question  of  acids  and 
moisture  penetrating  through  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  absorption  of  the  paint  being  the 
only  thing  against  it,  to  my  mind. 

I?.  II.  s 


Inexpensive  Light  Power 

I  wish  to  use  about  one  horsepower  or 
less  continuously  nearly  every  day.  For 
this  purpose  would  a  small  steam  engine 
or  turbine  be  more  desirable  than  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine,  especially  as  I  have  to  keep  a 
fire  all  the  time  anyway  for  heating? 
Could  a  10-gallon  tank,  guaranteed  for  200 
lbs.  pressure,  be  used  for  a  boiler,  and,  if 
so,  how  should  water  glass,  steam  gauge 
and  safety  valve  lx;  arranged?  Tank  has 
threaded  opening  at  top  and  bottom. 

Ma.vville,  N.  Y.  K.  s.  L. 

While  not  knowing  the  nature  of  your 
work,  which  would  of  course  influence  to 
some  extent  the  choice,  it  would  seem  that 
the  gasoline  engine  would  be  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  of  the  two  for  so  light  a  power 
requirement.  An  engine  rated  at  two 
horsepower  should  deliver  the  one  horse¬ 
power  required  continuously  without  over¬ 
loading.  and  while  working  at  this  rate 
should  consume  not  more  than  1*4  gallons 
of  fuel  per  day  of  10  hours,  making  its 
operation  inexpensive.  You  would  not 
find  the  utilization  as  a  boiler  of  the  10- 
gallon  tank  spoken  of  economical  or  sat¬ 
isfactory.  A  steam  boiler  is  provided  with 
flues  or  fire  passages  through  which  the 
flames  and  heated  gases  pass,  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  its  heating  surface,  economical 
use  of  heat  and  steaming  qualities.  With 
the  10-gallon  tank  these  would  be  absent, 
and  much  more  fuel  would  have  to  be 
burned  to  secure  the  required  heat  to  keep 
steam  up.  A  small  steam  engine  and 
boiler  could  be  used,  but  the  constant  fir¬ 
ing  and  attention  required  would,  in  my 
estimation,  more  than  make  up  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  fuel  costs  in  so  small  an  instal¬ 
lation.  even  if  cheap  fuel  were  available 
for  use  in  the  firebox  of  the  boiler. 

n.  tt.  s. 


More  About  Lighting  Henhouses 

Will  you  give  me  a  little  further  infor¬ 
mal  ion  relative  to  the  lighting  of  chicken 
houses  with  electricity?  I  am  having 
installed  a  farm  lighting  plant,  and  am 
wiring  my  laying  houses.  What  sort  of 
device,  and  where  can  it  be  secured,  to 
switch  on  the  lights  at  any  time  you 
want :  also,  what  does  it  cost?  My  light¬ 
ing  man  has  a  time  clock  he  wants  me  to 
buy  to  the  tune  of  $27,  and  I  thought  this 
too  much.  Aso,  what  arrangement  is 
made  to  turn  the  lights  on  gradually?  I 
understand  from  what  I  have  read  that  it 
is  not  a  good  plan  to  turn  the  lights  on 
bright  suddenly.  What  is  used  for  this? 

Belleville,  W.  Va.  E.  s.  H. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  an  arrange¬ 
ment  to  turn  the  lights  on  gradually. 
When  the  lights  are  used  in  the  morning 
they  can  be  flashed  on  full  right  from 
the  start.  When  they  are  used  in  the 
evening,  they  should  be  flashed  on  just  as 
soon  as  it  begins  getting  dark  and  can  be 
flashed  full  at  this  time.  The  dimming 
arrangement  is  used  in  the  evening  when 
the  lights  are  turned  off,  and  although 
this  seems  best,  if  you  will  turn  down  tin* 
lights  just  a  little,  you  will  find  the  birds 
at  this  time  are  ready  to  go  to  roost. 
Some  go  through  the  house  and  loosen  or 
put  out  every  other  bulb.  Others  have  a 
dimmer  bulb  which  they  turn  on  when 
turning  off  the  brighter  lights.  Others, 
and  perhaps  the  cheapest  for  installation, 
is  to  use  the  resistance  coil  through  which 
the  electricity  is  thrown  for  about  10 
minutes  in  the  evening  before  tin*  birds  go 
to  roost.  This  dims  your  lights  sufficient¬ 
ly  so  the  birds  will  start  themselves.  In 
our  experience  we  find  that  in  the  evening 
if  the  lights  are  flashed  off  and  on  several 
times  at  the  time  when  you  want  them  to 
go  to  roost,  inside  of  a  few  days  you  will 
have  no  trouble  in  having  them  go  to 
roost  if  you  will  follow  this  practice.  The 
idea  is  that  after  they  have  had  from  15 
to  15  hours  total  daylight  they  are  ready 
to  go  to  roost  anyhow.  ' 

Quite  a  number  of  men  are  using  time 


clocks  which  you  refer  to,  and  these  are 
quite  expensive,  but  work  out  fine.  If 
you  are  a  mechanic  enough,  you  can  ar¬ 
range  an  ordinary  alarm  clock  to  turn  on 
your  lights  in  the  morning  and  also  turn 
them  off  in  the  evening.  Some  of  our 
men  have  done  this.  victor  g.  aubry. 


Is  the  Small  Tractor  Possible 

I  am  looking  for  something  mechanical 
which  will  take  the  place  of  a  1,000  to 
1,200  lb,  horse  on  a  country  place,  either 
a  tractor  which  would  haul  a  small  cart 
or  trailer,  or  a  small  motor  truck  which 
could  he  driven  slowly  enough  to  plow, 
and  adapted  to  that  and  similar  work. 
I  have  seen  advertisements  describing  at¬ 
tachments  for  converting  automobiles  into 
something  of  this  sort,  and  have  heard 
of  small  tractors  which  also  served  the 
purpose  of  a  truck,  but  have  no  further 
acquaintance  with  them.  All  the  tractors 
which  I  have  seen  are  heavier  and  more 
powerful  than  I  would  require,  and  need 
more  space  to  turn  iu  than  is  available 
sometimes  in  my  case.  Do  you  know  of 
anything  on  the  market  which  has  been 
tried  out,  or  is  backed  by  a  reliable  con¬ 
cern,  which  comes  anywhere  near  being 
an  all-purpose  source  of  power  for  very 
small  farm  purposes,  capable  of  operation 
by  one  man,  about  two  horsepower  or 
larger  on  the  drawbar,  that  will  turn  iu 
a  20-25  ft.  circle,  substantially  con¬ 
structed  and  wheels  so  arranged  that  it 
could  be  driven  over  the  public  highway 
without  cutting  it  all  up?  G.  B.  W. 

Massachusetts. 

We  find  a  good  many  small  farmers 
who  are  looking  for  something  of  this 
sort.  Some  of  these  farmers  feel  that 
unless  they  can  find  a  small  tractor  or 
power  plow  they  cannot  keep  in  the  pro¬ 
cession.  It  is  quite  doubtful  whether 
such  a  light  machine  could  do  profitable 
work  at  plowing. 


less  furnace,  that  will  give  the  best  satis¬ 
faction,  the  most  durable  and  cheapest? 
The  agents,  of  course,  all  have  the  best. 

15.  Falls  Church,  Va.  j.  w.  n. 

As  all  pipeless  furnaces  employ  the 
same  principle  of  heating  and  air  circula¬ 
tion,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  can  be 
better  than  another,  so  far  as  its  work  is 
concerned.  The  question  of  quality  would 
seem  to  apply  chiefly  to  materials  and 
care  in  construction,  and  here  one  must 
depend  upon  his  own  inspection  and  the 
reputation  of  the  manufacturer.  The  or¬ 
dinary  householder  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  a  judge  of  the  quality  of  iron,  but  he 
can  judge  of  the  weight  and  the  care  used 
in  finishing  and  fitting;  for  the  rest,  he 
will  have  to  depend  upon  the  reputation 
of  the  manufacturer,  so  far  as  he  can 
learn  what  that  is.  There  are  few.  how¬ 
ever,  who  would  not  consider  themselves 
competent  to  distinguish  between  two 
kitchen  stoves,  as  to  quality,  and  a  hot¬ 
air  furnace  is  a  much  more  simple  bit  of 
mechanism  than  a  kitchen  stove.  There 
is  no  mystery  about  it,  other  than  the  fact 
that  its  inwards  are  concealed  by  a  jacket. 
It  is  really  a  very  simple  style  of  stove 
with  one  or  more  jackets  about  it  to  con¬ 
duct  the  heat  where  it  is  wanted.  After 
all,  cheapness  shows  itself  to  the  critical 
observer  in  almost  any  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  the  careful  buyer  need  not  go 
far  wrong  in  his  judgment  if  he  hus  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  compare  different  makes  of 
familiar  household  utensils.  M.  b.  d. 
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were  increased  to  the  point  that  large 
tonnages  could  be  bought  by  the  oil  mills 
at  reasonable  prices,  there  would  be  ready 
sale  for  the  beans.  Soy  bean  oil  is  an  edi¬ 
ble  product,  and  can  be  used,  after  refin¬ 
ing.  for  making  compound  lard,  cooking 
oil  and  soap.  Considerable  quantities  of 
the  oil  are  imported  from  China  and 
Japan  annually.  It  would  seem  highly 
desirable  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
Soy  beans  on  account  of  its  content  of  oil 
and  protein.  The  cake,  after  extracting 
the  oil,  is  a  very  valuable  food  for  cattle, 
and  l  believe  has  been  used  largely  in 
the  East  for  making  various  food  products 
for  human  consumption.  B.  F.  taylor. 

Georgia. 

I  suppose  that  North  Carolina  is  the 
first  State  in  the  Union  which  began 
crushing  Soy  beans  for  the  production  of 
Soy  bean  oil,  and  we  crushed  some  domes¬ 
tic  beans  about  five  or  six  years  ago.  Dur¬ 
ing  1915  a  few  cargoes  of  Soy  beans  were 
imported  from  Manchuria,  which  were 
crushed  largely  by  the  cottonseed  oil  mills 
in  this  State.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  not  enough  domestic  beans  to  justify 
crushing,  and  the  importation  of  Soy 
beans  is  not  profitable  now.  The  Soy  bean 
oil  is  used  in  the  production  of  edible  oil 
products  and  also  for  other  commercial 
purposes,  and  is  a  very  good  vegetable  oil. 
I  doubt  if  there  are  any  beans  being 
crushed  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time.  J.  I.  Morgan. 

North  Carolina. 


The  Pipeless  Furnace  Again 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  best  pipe- 


The  Business  of  Crushing  Soy  Beans 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  business  of 
crushing  Soy  beans  for  the  oil  has  been 
developed  in  this  country?  I  have  been 
told  that  in  some  sections  farmers  are 
raising  enough  of  these  beans  to  make 
the  business  of  crushing  profitable. 

j.  s.  K. 

This  company  has  crushed  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  Soy  beans  of  domestic  production 
iu  North  Carolina,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  imported  beans.  The  price  of  domestic 
beans  has  been  so  high  that  it  has  not 
been  practical  to  use  the  beaus  for  our 
purposes.  This  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  could  be  sold  at  higher 
prices  for  edible  purposes  than  oil  mills 
could  pay  for  them.  If  the  production 


Tumor 

What  is  the  cause  of  bunch  on  my 
calf’s  jaw?  It  has  not  been  hurt.  This 
bunch  is  as  large  as  a  hiekorynut,  hard, 
but  can  be  moved  slightly  ;  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  sore,  nor  does  it  affect  its 
eating.  The  calf  is  about  three  weeks 
old.  What  would  you  suggest  to  use 
on  it?  r.  j.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

A  little  tumor  may  be  present  or  a 
gland  may  be  enlarged.  Sometimes  such 
lumps  are  cystic  in  young  animals  and 
contain  cheesy  substance,  hair  or  a  tooth. 
Better  have  it  dissected  by  a  surgeon.  If 
you  cannot  have  that  done  paint  it  with 
tincture  of  iodiue  every  other  day,  and  ’ 
open  it  should  it  become  soft.  a.  s.  a. 


HAPPY;  COW  FEfcDvd 


Winter  Milk  Production 

Owing  to  too  much  pasture  and  too  little  protein  during  the 
Summer  many  cows  will  go  into  the  Winter  season  in  poor 
condition.  Put  your  cows  in  condition  quickly  by  feeding  them 

Happy  Cow  Feed 


|(24%  protein) 


This  complete  dairy  ration  will  produce 
more  milk,  pound  for  pound,  than  any 
other  feed  you  can  buy  at  any  other  price. 
It  is  a  feed  that  cows  eat  greedily,  yet  they 
are  satisfied  on  a  lesser  number  of  pounds 
than  any  other  feed  you  have  used. 

It  took  us  years  to  perfect  Happy  Cow 
Feed.  There  is  no  guesswork  about  it. 
We  experimented  with  many  combinations 
on  our  own  cows  and  other  folks’  cows, 
before  we  got  it  just  right. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  the  ration  that  is 
just  right  for  dairy  cows.  It  does  not  con¬ 
tain  too  much  or  too  little  of  any  one 
thing,  and  it  is  exclusively  a  ration  for 
milk  production. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  made  of  cotton  seed 
meal,  corn  meal,  cocoanut 
meal,  wheat  bran,  velvet 
bean  feed,  unhulled  peanut 
oil  feed,  alfalfa  meal  and  a 


This  makes  a  com- 


small  amount  of  salt, 
plete  feed. 

You  can’t  beat  this  combination  of  in¬ 
gredients.  Everyone  of  them  is  good  for 
feeding  dairy  cows.  Some  of  them  are 
grown  only  in  the  South.  Properly  com¬ 
bined  they  make  a  wonderful  ration. 

All  Happy  feeds  are  pure.  They  do  not 
contain  any  refuse  material  of  any  sort.  We 
do  not  buy  or  use  oat  hulls,  rice  hulls,  cotton 
seed  hulls,  or  other  Jow  grade  materials. 

We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  an  honest 
feed  law  to  protect  feeders  as  well  as  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  doing  business  on  an 
honest  basis.  You  should  be  interested  in 
the  Lever  and  Haugen  bills  now  before 
Congress. 

Put  your  cows  on  Happy  Cow  Feed  at 
once.  Buy  through  your  dealer.  If  he 
does  not  sell  Happy  Cow  Feed  send  us  his 


V  Ffp' 


name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Address  Dep’t  128 

Edgar-Morgan  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Trap  with  wonderful  holding 
power.  Takes  a  3-way  grip, 
high  up,  that  holds  fast. 
Guaranteed  against  every 
defect  for  one  season. 


Send  Today  for  Free  Booklet  No.  44 

Postal  or  sample  order  brings 
“Trapping  Tricks.”  Tells  how, 
where,  when  to  make  sets  for  musk¬ 
rat,  skunk,  mink,  coon,  fox,  etc. 
Fully  illustrated. 


TRIUMPH  TRAP  CO.,  66  W.  ELM  ST.  ONEIDA  N.  Y* 


The  TRAP  that 

HOLDS 


MUSKRAT 
SKUNK 
MINK,  ETC. 

Send  35° 

stamps  or  money-order  for 
postpaid  sample  of  the 

Pull,  Gnaw  &  Twist-Proof 


TRIPLE 
CLUTCH” 


HIGH  GRIP 


Read  what  a  trapper  writes : 

Mr.  Warenoff.  Dear  Sir:- 1  am  shipping  you  today  1  bag  of  furs;  it  is  no  use  for  me  to  grade 
them  as  you  have  been  giving  me  very  good  grades.  Jacob  Yost(  Dillsburg.Pa. 


We 

do  not 
claim  to  pay 
the  highest  price 
•n  the  world — but  we  do 
tlaftft  and  absolutely  guar¬ 
antee  to  give  you  every  dol¬ 
lar  your  pelts  are  worth 
i —often  more  than 
you  yourself 
expect 


mffm 


We 
have  a 
good  many 
^  letters  on  file,  all 
same  as  above,  and  un¬ 


realize  that  there  is  more 
than'  a  promise  to  our 
way  of  doing  bu»- 
nesa.  Try  ut 
and  be  con- 


’Send  us  a  shipment  today  or  write  for  our  price  list.  It's  free.  We  Know 
our  grading  will  please  you,  so  hurry  up  and  connect  with  us.  It's  up  to  you 

Sol  Warenoff  &  Co.,  Inc.,  West  25t h  Street,  New  York  City 


vi  ne¬ 
ed. 


FUR  SHIPPERS 


JIM  ELLIS  has  never  claimed  that  he  had  a 
better  outlet,  that  he  gave  a  better  grade,  that 
he  paid  more,  or  remitted  more  promply,  than 
any  other  reliable  dealer,  BUT 

JIM  ELLIS 

DOES  claim  that  his  outlet,  that  his  grading, 
that  his  prices,  and  promptness  in  remitting,  are 
the  equal  of  any  honorable  FUR  MERCHANT 
regardless  of  location. 

Established  1899 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS 

RAW  FURS 

34  &  36  Mill  St.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


Spend 
a  cent 
before 
You 

Ship 


Do  your  furs  bring  you  as  much 


we  PAY  MORE 

lira  *  bee 

« 

m 


i  yo 
:  the 


money  as  you  want  them  to?  Arc 
you  disappointed  when  you  get 
your  check?  It  will  pay  you  to 
ship  your  full  collection  to  me. 
Because  of  waiting  orders  which 
must  be  filled  quickly  I  will  pay 
the  highest  prices.  Also  an  extra 
additional  5%  on  all  shipments 
over  $50.  Check  will  be  sent  the 
same  day  shipment  arrives. 
Send  shipment  now. 


P 

UJ 

Hi 


5% 

BEN  CORN 


5% 


275  SEVENTH  AVK 
NELW  YO«H 


The  house  to  ship  to  - 

One  of  the  oldest  in  the  U.S. 
■Most  liberal  dradind 
Prompt  Returns. 

Send  for  latest  Price  List 

Belt,  Butler  Co. 

142  W.  26ti*ST.  NEW  YORK. 


Ship  your  furs  here.  Our  prices 
are  record  breaking  high.  We 
pay  all  your  shipping  charges  on 
shipments  of  $20  and  over.  On  - 
shipments  of  $100  and  over  you  get  5J6 
additional  and  a  liberal  assortment 
Put  your  own  valuation  on.  We  will 

hold  them  separate  on  request.  Price  list 
and  Trapper  Guide  sent  free  on  request 

HARRY  LEVY  “55 


Before  you  ship  your  furs  elsewhere,) 
send  us  a  postal  card  for  our  price  list. 
It  will  pay  you.  Costs  only  a  cent  to  find 
out.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  prices 
we  pay.  Send  quick.  We  need  shipments 
now  and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  pelts. 


RAW  FURS 


Those  desiring  to  ship  at  once  can  do.  so  in  con 
fidence.  We  guarantee  highest  prices  and  libera) 
assortments.  Our  33  years  experier.ee  is  your 
protection.'  " 

Pricrs  are  soaring  high  right 
now.  This  means  we  can  pay 
ytn  more  than  ever .  before. 

Ship  immediately  of  send  fcr| 
price  Jist.  Act  quick  I 


HSobelJnc. 


PRICE  N 
f  LIST  > 

TREE 

K  WRITE  1 
K  TODAY 


W 


®  Reputation  Courts 

.  ...  Any  Business.  Twenty- 

five  years  of  Fur  Business  in 
New  York  City.  Always  DK- 

_ PENDABLE,  RELIABLE  and 

1  ROGKESSIVE.  Mr.  George  Singer 
takes  personal  charge  of  each  ship¬ 
ment  of  raw  furs  sent  to  George 
Singer  Fur  Co.,  thereby  insuring  each 
one  of  our  shippers  EXPERT  hand¬ 
ling  which  means  TOR 
PRICES  and  JUST  GRAD¬ 
ING,  Always  Get  on  our 
mailing  list  at  once  and  we 
will  keep  you  posted  thru- 
out  the  season.  We  pay 
five  per  cent  extra  on  all 
shipments  of  $50  or  over. 


GEORGE  SINGER  FUR  CO. 

Dep  C, ’20 W.  28th  St.,  N.Y. 


Wo  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
nil  staple  furs— Skunk.  Mink. 
Muskrat,  Raccoon.  Red  Fox. 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  incittd 
lug  Silver  ami  Cross  Fox, 
'islier.  Marten,  etc.  F.st.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt,  returns  and  liberal  policy  arc  now 
bringing  us  shipments  from  all  Nortli  v  merics,  Aiuska 
to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  I  nice  1,1st.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS.  REDWOOD,  N  V.  Dapt.  20 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox.  coon,  Hkuuk,  t>osmim,  ground 
hoR.  rabbit.  etc.,  place  in  animal'* 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  ut  factor* 
price.  Write  for  booklet.  Airentd 
wanted.  8ul>o  Trap  M  i'g.  Co. 
31  IB  W.  25th  Street  CLEVEUND.  OHIO 


Tag  Your 

FURS 

TO  A.SUSKiND 


The  Raw 
Fur  House 
of 

Reliability 

Write  Now  for  Our  Price  List  H 

and  be  sure  to  have  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list  to  post  you  for  the  season.  It 
is  Free.  It  will  pay  you  well  to  know  our 
quotations  as  we  pay  exactly  what  we  quote. 
Every  shipment  receives  our  personal  attention. 
We  hold  shipments  separate  if  requested. 

A  wetl  illustrated  trapper’s  guide  will  bo 
(nailed  free  upon  request.  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  Suskind  &  Co. 

EST.  1894 

154  158  W.  27th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


xA 
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Send  ForThis 


Great  Book 


Ji 


/I 


It’s  just  what  you’ve  been 
looking  for.  THE  ART  OF 
TRAPPING”  is  the  best  and 
most  complete  Trapper’s 
Guideever  published— prepared 
at  great  expense— by  experts.  It 
gives  a  complete  and  accurate  de¬ 
scription,  pictures  and  tracks  of  the 
different  Fur-bearers  of  North  Am¬ 
erica;  it  tells  when  and  where  to 
trap;  the  best  and  most  successful 
trapping  methods;  the  right  kind  of  baits  and 
Scents;  the  sizes  of  traps  to  use;  the  correct  way 
of  skinning  and  handling  the  different  pelts  to 
make  them  worth  the  most  money;  the  trapping 
laws  of  every  state. 

“SHUBERT” 

will  send  this  great  book  FREE  to  any  one  interested 
in  trapping  or  collecting  Fur-bearers.  Just  sign  and 
mail  the  coupon  today. 

“THE  ART  OF  TRAPPING”  is  NOT  a  supply  cata¬ 
log — but  a  real  Trapper’s  Guide  containing  information 
of  inestimable  value  to  any  trapper.  It  will  guide  and 
help  the  experienced  trapper  and  teach  the  beginner  the 
art  of  successfully  trapping  the  North  American  Fur-bear¬ 
ers.  No  trapper  or  Fur  collector  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  great  book.  Send  for  your  copy  at  once. 

A.  B .  S  HUBE R_T.  ,NC. 

THE  LARGEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD  DEALING  EXCLUSIVELY  IN 

AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

25-27  W.  AUSTIN  AVE  -  CHICAGO,  U.SA. 


SIGN  AND  MAIL.  TH/S  COUPON  TODAY 


Vvl 


kVjj 


it 


WITHOUT  OBLIGATION  SEND  ME 

THE  ART  OF  TRAPPING-' 

THE  BEST  AND  HOST  COMPLETE  TRAPPER'S  GUIDE  EVER  PUBLISHED 

and  keep  me  posted  on  Raw  Fur  Market- 
Conditions  during  the  Fur  Season  of  1919-1920 


lame. 


Fost  Office. 
County 


( PLEASE  PRINT  NAME ) 


R.FD. _ B 


Jill  State. 


ox 


(c)  HI*  A  B.5  l..  IS 


Trappers 


We  Need  Immediately 

Skunk,  Muskrat.  Opossum, 
Raccoon,  Fox,  Bear,  Mink, 
Beaver,  Lynx,  Marten,  etc. 


FURS 


We  need  furs  badly  to  meet  the  demands 

of  our  outlets  and  are  ready  to  pay  higher  prices 
than  ever  before;  we  can  use  all  the  furs  you  can 
ship  and  will  pay 

Highest  Market  Prices  SPDAY  rIcE1VE0E  * 

No  matter  where  you  ship  your  raw  furs  they  eventually  reach  New  York. 
Why  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  prices  when  you  can  ship  direct  to  Geo.  I. 
Fox  of  New  York  and  get  highest  New  York  market  prices? 

We  Charge  No  Commission 

You  get  full  value — not  a  penny  deducted.  For  years  our  system  of  grad¬ 
ing  has  insured  trappers  the  highest  prices  and  won  for  us  the  name  of  the 
“fur  house  that  guarantees  satisfaction.”  Thousands  of  thoroughly  satis¬ 
fied  trappers  and  shippers  continue  to  ship  to  us  every  year,  because  we 
treat  them  fair — give  correct  grading — pay  every  cent  of  value  for  their 
furs.  Your  shipment  will  be  held  to  order  if  desired.  • 

Trappers. Guide— Shipping  Tags— Market  Reports  — FREE 

Get  the  latest  information  on  fur  prices.  Don’t  ship  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  furs  until  you  compare  our  latest  special  price  list  and 
advance  information — sent  free  on  request,  with  free  shipping 
tags  and  Trappers  Guide.  Ship  all  your  furs  to  Geo.  I.  Fox  and 
get  record  breaking  prices.  You  take  no  chances. 

The  Houxe  that  Guar- 
a-'ses  Satlaf  action 

215-164  W.  25th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


1 


GEO.  I.  FOX 


RAW  FURS 


Mr.  RAW  FUR  SHIPPER- 

We  want  your  raw  furs.  Put  your  own  assortment  on  them  and 
mail  us  a  copy.  If  we  cannot  net  you  more  than  you  expect,  we  will 
return  them  to  you,  express  paid.  Our  price  list  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Milton  Schreiber  Cc  Co.— Raw  Furs 

Dept.  Y  ^ 

138-140  NEW 

West  \\v2 TSTfl  YORK 

29th  Street  W  CITY 
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Is  Every  Animal 
At  Its  Best? 


A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,Ohio 


Dr  Hess  Instant  Louse 
Killer  Kills  Lice 


Dr.Hess  Ponltry 
PANACEA 

Will  Start  Your 
Pullets  and  Moulted 
Hens  to  Laying 


Don't  let  your  stock  lose  their  Summer’s  gain 
through  November  .neglect.  Your  animals  are 
now  going  on  dry  feed  —  hay  and  grain. 


It’s  a  big  change  from  the  succulent,  nutritious 
grasses  of  summer  pastures 
which  supply  the  needed 
laxatives  and  tonics. 


Keep  your  animals’  bowels 
open  and  regular — drive  out 
the  worms —  keep  their 
blood  rich  and  keep  their 
digestion  good  by  feeding 


Keep  your  stock  up  on  their  appetites.  Don’t  allow 
them  to  “get  off  feed”  and  in  a  run-down  condition. 


Condition  your  cows  for  calving  by  feeding  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  before  freshing.  Then  feed  it  regularly  to  in¬ 
crease  the  flow  of  milk.  It  lengthens  the  milking  period. 


Buy  Stock  Tonic  according  to  the  size  of  your  herd. 
Here’s  a  suggestion  for  your  guidance:  Get  from  your 
dealer  two  pounds  for  each  average  hog,  five  pounds 
for  each  horse,  cow  or  steer,  to  staid  with,  feed  as 
directed  and  then  watch  results. 


Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price? 


You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  at  an  honest 
price  from  a  responsible  dealer  in  your  own 
town  who  guarantees  it,  and  who  refunds 
your  money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed. 


25-lb.  Pall,  $2.25;  100-lb.  Dram,  $7.50 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  aud  Canada. 
Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 


PREVENT 


BLACKLEG 

VACCINATE  WITH 

BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 
BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MIC11. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  ADD 
to  its  value— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Made  of 
the  best  cast  iron,  surface  very 
smooth,  extra  thick  bottom,  sim¬ 
ple,  quickly  unriemtood,  convenient, 
uodippingoitt, emptied  inone  minute. 
Water  jacket  prevents  burning. 
Keeps  live  stock  In  thrifty  condition. 


We  make  23  alias  and  kinds 

of  aioefc  food  cooker*. 

Also  Dairy  Ami  Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Staam 
Jnokal  Kattlas,  Hog  Seal  dors.  Caldrons,  ale. 
w  Write  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  free  catalogue  J.' 

O.  R.  SPERRY  t  CO.,  Box  16.  Batavia.  III. 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay 


Opens 


Book 


Like 


Think 

*  pet  an 


_ of  it !  For  only  $2  down  you  can  now 

get  any  size  of  the  New  Butterfly  Cream 
Separator  direct  from  our  factory  on  a  plan 
whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and  more  bo- 
toro  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost.  For  only  038 
you  can  buy  the  No.  2Vj  Junior.  Alightrun- 
ning,  easy  cleaning, close  skimming.durable. 

dO 


Easy  To  Clean 
Easy  To  Turn 


lour.  We  also  make  four  other  sizes  of  the 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 


op  to  our  big  800  pound  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold 
at  similar  low  prices  and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down 
and  a  year  to  pay.  livery  machine  guaranteed  a  lifetime 
against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship. 

30  DAYS!  FREE;  TRIAL 


You  can  have  80  days*  FREE  trial  and  see 
for  yourself  how  easily  one  of  these  splen¬ 
did  machines  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  alongside  of 
any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  your  $2  deposit  and  pay  the 
freight  charges  both  ways.  You  won’t  be 
I  out  ono  penny.  You  take  no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder 
I  and  direct-from-factory  offer.  Buy  direct  and  save  money.  Write  today. 

^ALBAUGH-D0VE^C0MPflllY^17^JAarshal^lvdjJChicagoJII^ 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


..We  had  our  1919  first.  Fall  killing  frost 
October  11,  23  degrees  Falir.  j.  p.  o. 

Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  Wis. 

In  this  section  the  acreage  of  wheat 
seeding  is  about  90  to  95  per  cent  of 
former  years.  There  will  be  no  more 
cattle  fed  than  usual  this  Winter. 

W  ay  no  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  e.  o. 

Farmers  have  their  Fall  work  in  Frank¬ 
lin  County  well  under  way,  and  are  com¬ 
pleting  the  potato  harvest  this  week  with 
a  light  crop  and  low  price  of  90c  per  bu. 
at  shipping  points.  Growers  are  not  re¬ 
ceiving  more  than  cost  for  production. 
Consequently  many  farmers  will  go  out  of 
potato  raising  in  this  section  next  year. 
There  is  more  help  than  last  year,  but 
farmers  must  pay  from  .$3  to  $5  for  go.  4 
laborers.  Eggs,  5Sc ;  butter,  65e.  ChicV 
ens.  live,  25  to  2Se  per  lb.  Squash,  Gc  par 

lb.  n.  T.  j. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Our  section  of  country  is  mostly  dairy¬ 
ing;  few  farms  over  100  acres  and  from 
six  to  12  cows.  Cream  is  sold  to  local 
creameries,  and  last  Summer  we  got  up  to 
64c  for  butter.  Almost  every  farmer  has 
a  few  sheep ;  wool  sold  up  to  65c ;  lambs 
in  boarding  season  16c  ;  now  14c.  Fork. 
17c,  live;  24c  dressed,  and  we  pay  now  to 
the  butcher  40c  per  lb.  We  raise  oats,  a 
very  little  wheat,  corn  aud  buckwheat. 
Oats  a  light  crop:  the  grasshoppers  de¬ 
stroyed  about  one-third  ;  buckwheat,  about 
25  bu.  to  the  acre.  Buckwheat  selling  at 
our  local  mill  for  $2.50  per  cwt.  Cows 
out  of  sight  in  price;  sold  a  pair  of  Jer¬ 
sey  grades  two  weeks  ago,  six  and  seven 
years  old,  for  $1.80.  Chickens  and  eggs  in 
boarding  season  away  up.  Chicken  up  to 
50c  per  lb, ;  eggs  the  highest  level  in  Au¬ 
gust,  70c.  and  in  Summer  the  roads  were 
over-ruil  with  boarders  paying  from  $10 
tip.  Apples  picked  and  put  in  barn  sold 
for  $4  per  bbl^;  oats  in  mill  sold  this  Sum¬ 
mer  for  $1.05 ;  now  94c.  Most  of  our 
truit  growers  spray  and  we  have  our  or¬ 
chards  in  sod  and  manure  about  every 
second  year.  We  farmers,  when  we  save 
a  little  and  spend  it  on  our  places,  are 
contented,  but  there  are  a  good  many  dis¬ 
contented  ones,  who  claim  they  never 
make  a  cent,  and  are  overburdened  with 
work.  A  good  many  farms  changing  hands 
lately,  and  everyone  buying  is  a  city  man. 
j  My  section  here  is  all  city  folks.  In  the 
j  Summer  for  throe  months  I  sell  my  milk 
j  for  10c  a  quart  and  cream  50c  a  quart. 

G recue  Co..  X.  Y.  c.  R. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Produce  markets  are  pretty  full  of 
stuff,  though  prices  are  rather  strong. 
Potatoes  are  steady  on  liberal  receipts,  at 
$1.25  to  $2  per  bu. ;  sweets,  $3.25  per 
bu. :  apples,  good  receipts,  steady  at  $2 
to  $3  for  Fall  firsts:  $1  up  for  common, 
per  bu.  Peaches,  light  supply,  season 
going.  $3.24  to  $4  per  bu.  Fears,  light 
supply,  firm.  $1.25  for  common  to  $4  for 
last  Bartletts,  per  bu.  Quinces,  weak. 
$1  to  $2  per  bu.  Plums,  40  to  50c  per 
4-lb.  bkt.  for  State  Damson.  Prunes, 
scarce,  50  to  65c.  same.  Fancy  and 
Southern  fruits  are  steady.  Grapes,  $1.20 
to  $1.30  per  20-lb.  bkt.  for  home-grown 
blue;  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  California  Mala¬ 
gas,  per  box.  Cranberries,  quiet.  $7.50 
to  $8  per  bbl.  for  Cape  Cod.  Cantaloupes, 
35  to  50c  for  home-grown,  bkt. ;  $1.50  to 
$1.90  for  honeydew,  same.  Bananas, 
firnr  $4  to  $7  per  bunch.  Oranges,  $6.75 
to  $7.25;  lemons.  $8.50  to  $9;  grapefruit, 
$4.50  to  $6,  all  per  box.  Limes,  50  to 
75c  per  100. 

Vegetables  are  firm.  Cabbage,  $2  to  $3 
per  100  lbs. ;  Lima  beans,  25  to  40e  per 
qt. ;  green  or  wax  beans,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
carrots.  75c  to  $1.25;  cucumbers.  $1  to 
$2;  eggplant.  $1.50  to  $2:  tomatoes,  $1 
to  $1.50;  turnips.  90c  to  $1;  cauliflower. 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Summer  squash,  50  to 
75c;  spinach,  40  to  50c:  parsnips,  $1.20 
to  $1.50;  beets,  75c  to  $1;  onions.  $2.25 
to  $3.75 ;  field  beaus.  $4.80  to  $7.20 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  sweet.  $1.50  to  1.75,  all  per  bu.  Cel¬ 
ery,  65  to  70c  per  bunch:  green  corn,  10 
to  20c  per  doz.  ears;  lettuce.  $1.50  to 
$2.25  per  2-doz.  box;  parsley,  25  to  50c: 
radishes.  15  to  20c.  both  per  doz. 
bunches;  endive,  large,  bleached,  60  to 
70c  per  doz. 

Butter  is  again  higher  aud  firm,  at  61 
to  6Se  for  creamery  ;  56  to  62c  for  dairy  ; 
52  to  60  for  crocks  :  45  to  4Sc  for  com¬ 
mon.  and  29  to  38c  for  oleomargarine. 
Cheese  is  firm,  unchanged  at  33  to  34c 
for  best  domestic  sorts.  Fggs  are  steady, 
with  light  Fall  receipts  at  71  to  78c  for 
hennery:  68  to  70c  for  State  candled;  60c 
for  Western  candled  and  51  to  53  for 
storage.  The  weather  favors  laying,  but 
the  molting  season  is  at  hand. 

Poultry  is  in  good  demand,  with  heavy 
receipts  of  live.  Some  reduction  in  live, 
at  26  to  38  for  live  heavy  fowl ;  22  to 
24c  for  lighter  weights:  22  to  25c  for 
chickens:  21  to  22c  for  roosters;  50  to 
52c  for  frozen  turkey  ;  33  to  38c  for  fowl ; 
38  to  40c  for  broilers ;  38  to  40c  for 
ducks;  25  to  27c  for  live  geese. 

Maple  products  are  quiet,  at  $1.75  to 
$2  for  syrup,  per  gal. :  17  to  24c  for  sugar, 
per  lb.  Honey  is  steady  at  2S  to  33c  for 
No.  1  to  No.  2  extract.  Ilay  is  unchanged. 

j.  w.  r. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  30,  1010. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  belieyed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  covers  the  qualities  on  hand  at  the 
time.  The  best  grade  of  most  fruits  and 
vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on  sale 
one  week  may  be  much  better  or  poorer 
than  next  week’s  offerings,  so  that  a 
lower  top  price  on  such  products  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  lower  general  market. 
This  does  not  apply  to  butter,  cheese  and 
eggs,  which  are  more  thoroughly  .stand¬ 
ardized. 

Farm  produce  has  been  cruising  around 
among  the  strikes  for  several  weeks.  Some 
of  it  has  got  here  in  usable  condition 
and  some  not.  The  heaviest  losses  have 
been  in  shiploads  of  bananas,  citrus  fruit 
and  grapes  from  the  tropics  and  Spain, 
which  could  not  be  unloaded  because  of 
the  longshoremen’s  tie-up.  Express  and 
freight  shipments  of  domestic  produce 
have  suffered  severely.  It  has  been  a 
good  time  to  sell  stuff  locally,  or  at  least 
divert  it  to  other  markets  than  New 
York,  which  even  in  normal  times  is 
most  expensive  in  handling  charges. 

New  York  requires  a  large  amount  of 
food  for  its  own  use.  but  the  practice  of 
sending  so  much  here  to  be  reshipped  to 
other  places  is  not  economical. 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  November,  $3.33  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  tier  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3  Retail  prices  for  bot¬ 
tled  milk  are:  Grade  A,  18c;  Grade  B, 
16c. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . . .  TO  @  71 

Good  to  Choice  . 6ft  @  09 

Cower  ilrtdo, . .  ....  .’ill  ftft 

Storage.  best. .  ....  Oft  to  00 

Fair  to  guotl  .  5ft  <«'  6U 

City  made  .  16  >«.  SO 

Dairy,  best  .  os  to  09 

Common  to  good  .  51  a  62 

Packing  Stock .  II  to  18 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  32  *»  3234 

Good  to  choice .  29  a  31 

Skims,  heot .  21  a  21*3 

Fair  to  good .  11  ®  16 

EGOS. 

White,  nearby,  choice  totfancy .  90  to  95 

Medium  to  good  . , .  75  <3  85 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  71  to  76 

Common  to  good .  60  to  70 

Gathered,  best,  white .  83  to  87 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  63  ©  69 

Power  grades .  15  a  55 

Storage . 15  ®  53 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NatlveSteers .  .  8  50  @1650 

Bulls  .  6  00  @  7  75 

Cows .  100  to  9  00 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs .  20  00  @21  00 

Culls . 10  00  @15  00 

Hob* . 13  75  toll  00 

Sheep.  100  ibs .  5  00  to  8  50 

Lambs  . ...14  00  15  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  22  to  23c;  fowls.  20  to  25c; 
ducks,  28  to  30c;  roosters,  lSc;  turkeys, 
30  to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Ducks 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . 

Medium  . • . 

Bed  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . . 12  25 


FRUITS. 

Apples.  Wealthy,  bbl .  4  00 

Fall  Pippins .  5  00 

Twenty  Ounce .  4  00 

York  Imperial . 

Wolf  River . 

Greening . 

King . . .  1  50 

McIntosh .  ...  150 

Jonathan . . .  150 

Windfalls .  150 

I’ears.  Seckel,  bbl.. 

Sheldon,  bbl .  ...  6  00 

Kleffer.  bbl  .  3  00 

Oranges,  box  . . 

Lemons,  box  .  5  50 

Grape  Fruit . .  4  00 

Cranberries,  bbl  .  5  00 

Grapes,  8-bkt,  crate .  1  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long  Island.  180  lbs. .  4  50 

Jersey.  165  lbs . 

Maine.  180  lbs . .  4  00 

State.  180  lbs 
Sweet  Potatoes,  bu. 

Beets,  bhl  . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage— bbl .  1  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  2  00 

String  Beans  bu  .... 

Squash,  bbl .  1  00 

Egg  Plants,  bn .  1  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  25 

Okra,  bu .  . 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate . 

Radishes,  100  bunches  . 

Sweet  Corn.  100  ears. . 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 

Peoners.  bbl . 

Rental  ne,  bn . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

HONEY. 

Supplies  of  comb  are  light, 
prices  run  as  follows : 
to  36c;  lower  grades, 
tracted,  gallon,  $1.50  to  $2 

WOOL. 

Demand  at  Breton  is  strong,  with  re¬ 
cent  business  reported  at 
and  Micl’5  an  u 
f.V  •  ’.  :  o  ' 
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Wholesale 
Best  clover,  35 
30  to  34e;  ex- 


New  York 
ashed  delaine.  78  to 


blood,  00  to  07c.  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  half  blood  combing.  SO  to  81c;  un¬ 
washed  delaine,  85  to  87c.  X'ew  Eng¬ 
land  half  blood,  72- to  75c;  three-eighths 
blood,  02  to  63c. 

AIT IX  FEED. 

Market  is  firm  and  mills  not  anxious 
to  force  sales.  Wholesale  prices  are  re¬ 
ported  as  follows:  Spring  bran,  $44  to 
$45;  middlings,  $50  to  $00;  red  dog,  $09; 
rye  _  middlings,  $52;  cottonseed  meal, 
$75.50;  linseed  meal,  $70. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  33  00  @34  00 

No.  2 .  31  00  @32  00 

No  » .  27  00  @29  00 

Shipping . 2ft  00  @27  00 

C  over. mixed .  26  00  @32  00 

Straw,  Rye .  .14  00  to lft  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  Government  price, 
$2.5744  ;  corn,  No.  2,  yellow,  $1.56 ;  oats, 
N<x  2,  -  white,  81c;  rye,  $1.52;  barley, 
$1.52. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  hut  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the' buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population  : 

Butter — Best  prints . 77  to  78c 

Tub,  good  to  choice . 74  to  70c 

Eggs — Fancy,  doz . 95c  to  $100 

Good  to  choice . 75  to  85c 

Storage  . 00  to  05c 

Potatoes,  lb . 3  to  4c 

Apples,  doz . 30  to  50c 

Popcorn  ou  ear,  lb . 12  to  15c 

Chestnuts,  lb . 30  to  45c 

Cranberries,  qt . ' .  15c 

Fowls,  lb . i  .  . . . 40  to  45c 

Roasting  beef . 45  to  48c 

Bacon  . 35  to  50e 

Sausage  . 45  to  50c 

VARIOUS  PRODUCTS. 


Chestnuts,  best,  bu.... 

.$10.00  to 

$1.7.00 

Hickory  nuts,  bu . 

.  4.00  to 

5.00 

Peanuts,  lb . 

.10  to 

.15 

Maple  sugar,  lb . 

Beeswax,  lb . 

.  .30  to 

.32 

.40  to 

.42 

Neatsfoot  oil,  gal . 

.  1.30  to 

1.80 

Sperm  oil,  gal . 

.  1.00  to 

2.00 

Menhaden  oil,  gal . 

Sulphur  flower,  100  lbs . 

.  1.00 
.  3.00  to 

3.35 

Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Market  quiet.  Best  prints.  70  to  77c ; 
tub  creamery,  best,  72  t< >  73c;  common 
to  good,  05  to  OSc :  packing  stock,  46 
to  51c. 

EGOS. 

Choice  candled.  74  to  70c;  gathered, 
best.  04  to  05c;  common  to  good,  56 
to  00c. 

FRT'ITS. 

Apple**,  bu.  bkt.,  $1  to  $2.25:  bhl., 
$3.50  to  $8;  pears.  Kieffer.  bu..  $1  to 
$2.25 ;  grapes,  4-lb.  bkt.,  25  to  30c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  firm.  Potatoes,  TOO  lbs., 
$2.60  to  $2.95;  -"4-bu.  bkt..  00c  to  $1.15. 
Sweet  potatoes,  bbl..'  $ll  to  $3.75.  Cab¬ 
bage,  ton,  $20  to  $52.  - 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  27  to  30c:  chickens.  25  to  28c; 
ducks,  30  to  52c;  turkeys.  35  to  38c; 
roosters,  20  to  21c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  50  to  59c;  chickens.  30  to  33c; 
ducks,  35  to  40c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $7.50  to 
$9.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  No.  1,  Timothy.  $32:  No.  2.  $28 
to  $30;  No.  3,  824  to  $27;  clover  mixed, 
820  to  $28. 


Northern  Hemisphere  Crops 

The  International  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  gives  the  following  grain  crop  figures 
for  countries  reporting  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  world,  000  being  omitted : 


Wheat 
.  138,300 

Barley 

Oats 

Italy  . 

.  .  .  154.140 

7.820 

31.050 

Canada  . . .- 

. . .  248.092 

07.620 

408.510 

United  States.  938.780 

204.240  1. 

208.220 

Japan  ... 

...  29.727 

91.540 

9.000 

0.000 

5.520 

Scotland  . 

•  ••  •••••• 

5.980 

40.920 

Algeria  . . . 

1 . 

31.740 

9.000 

Ditching 


The  Cheaper,  Quicker,  Easier  Way. 

Farmers  still  need  ditches  to  drain  wet  land, 
but  how  many  farmers  know  where  to  get  the 
men  to  dig  them  nowadays?  And  how  many 
feel  they  can  afford  to  pay  the  wages  the  dig¬ 
gers  demand  even  if  they  do  know  where  to 
get  the  men  ? 

Farmers  “up  against”  the  ditching  problem  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  following  from  the  Savannah,  (Georgia) 
Press  of  October  7,  1919: 

“The  demonstration  of  ditching  with  dynamite  was  the 
feature  of  the  multiplying  man-power  campaign  we  are  wag¬ 
ing  with  this  train  (a  demonstration  train  conducted  by  the 
Georgia  Agricultural  College,  the  Georgia  State  Department 
of  Agricultural,  etc.)  The  Bethesda  ditch  is  where  anyone 
can  ride  out  to  see  it.  It  cost  about  33  cents  a  running 
yard,  approximately  half  the  cost  of  a  hand-dug  ditch  even 
if  labor  were  available  to  do  the  digging.  In  wet  Weather, 
this  cost  could  have  been  materially  reduced.” 

There  is  nothing  difficult  to  understand  about 


THE 


DYNAMITE 


WAY  OF  DITCHING 

but  to  get  good  results  the  operator  should  know  just  how 
to  go  about  it. 

This  information  is  free.  The  method  is  described  and 
illustrated  in  our  Handbook  of  Explosives.  Write  for  it  today. 

In  addition  to  the  booklet,  if  your  land  is  located  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  North  or  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Northern  Minnesota,  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan,  Delaware, Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin, 
or  New  York,  we  can  have  an  expert  demonstrator  call  on 
you  at  no  cost  to  you  and  if  you  will  help  him,  he  will  ar¬ 
range  a  public  demonstration,  preferably  under  the  auspices 
of  your  U.  S.  County  Agent,  to  be  held  on  some  centrally 
located  farm  where  he  will  show  you  and  your  neighbors  the 
safest  and  best  blasting  practice,  including  ditching,  stump 
and  boulder  breaking,  tree  planting,  etc". 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Plants,  Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  all  principal  business  centers 
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Heat  the  Water  They  Drink  With 
the  Cobs  They  Leave 


jfi 

f  U' 


No  bother  or  fire  danger  with  a  Hudson  Tank  Heater.  Just  put  a 
few  cobs  into  the  fuel  box  when  yon  do  your  chores  and  have  drinking  water  at 
70°  for  your  stock  all  winter.  No  ice  to  chop.  No  chilled  stomachs.  Stock  gain 
faster— keep  healthier.  Cows  average  15  quarts  a  month  more  milk.  Heater 
soon  pays  for  itself. 

TANK  HEATER 

)  (Formerly  Called  Nelson) 

Heats  water  twice  as  fast  as  any  other  heater  and  with  less  fuel.  Made 
of  20  gauge  galvanized  metal  with  cast  flanged  joints  bolted  and  packed  with  one 
piece  asbestos.  No  welded  Beams  to  leak  or  rust.  End  of  tank  and  pipe  cast  in 
one  piece  to  above  water  line.  Won’t  rust  out.  More  than  one  inch  of  clearance  for 
water  to  circal&te  under  Heater.  Ashes  easily  removed.  Bums  straw,  cobs,  wood  or  coal. 
Lasts  for  years.  Get  one  for  yoor  stock  NOW.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR.  (1) 

Hudson  Mfg.  Co.,  Pept.Sl  ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


-s'Vfc-caoa 


Tkere  arc  reports  on  rye  from  only 
three  countries,  as  follows  :  Italy.  3.930,- 
000  bu. :  Canada,  s, 640.000;  United 
States,  84.495.000. 


The  prices  paid  in  the  local  markets  are 
as  follows :  Eggs.  75  to  78c  per  doz. ; 
chickens,  live,  35  to  40c  per  lb.;  corn  on 
ear.  $1.65  to  $1.95  per  owt..  according  to 
quality  and  kind  ;  wheat  brings  from  $2.05 
to  $2.17  per  bu  ;  buckwheat.  $3  per  cwt. 
Ilay  is  a  short  crop.  There  is  none  on  the 
market  at  any  price.  Dealers  pay  $25  per 
cwt.  for  fresh  pork,  and  there  is  very  little 
to  be  had.  There  is  no  demand  for  cows, 
fresh  or  fat.  or  bulls  for  service  or  fat. 
No  sale  for  borset*.  General  condition  is 
very  unfavorable.  There  is  too  much  rain 
and  seeding  is  about  only  two-fifths  done 
to  date  (Oct.  17).  Dorn  harvesting  is 
late  and  there  will  he  much  moldy  corn. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  .1.  v.  m.  d. 


Mrs  Styles:  "Did  your  husband  get 
any  decorations  in  the  war?”  Mrs.  Mvles: 
“No ;  but  he  learned  how  to  cook.” — 

->’  (-•  •  8‘  ’ 
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|  The  Farmer  f 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  j  ^ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

nmiiiiiiiiiimmmiiiiiiiiimmimimiim 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden — Bu  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely  .  .  .  .  $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens —By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

Bu  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — Bu  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  «ale  by  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


Agents  Wanted 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
tor  Rural  Xew-Yorker  in  Srhn\  ler  and 
Chemung  Comities,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address  -• — 

JOHN’G.  COOPER,  it«  W.  state  St.,  CLEAN,  X.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  W  30th  Street 


New  YorkCity. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Piqlets  to  Porkers! 

UBIKO  Pig  Meal  makes  porkers  of  piglets — quickly. 
This  feed  causes  rapid  and  sturdy  development  of  your 
young  pigs  producing  pork  at  a  low  enough  cost  per 
pound  to  satisfy  any  hog  raiser  who  gives  it  a  fair  test. 

UBIKO  PIG  MEAL 

can  be  fed  from  pighood  to  finishing  off  time  with  increas¬ 
ingly  good  results.  It  contains  18%  protein;  5%  fat  and  8% 
fibre.  A  really  ideal  feed. 

Union  Crains.  Cows  thrive  on  Union  Grains  because  it  is  rich, 
concentrated  and  perfectly  balanced.  It  is  palatable,  bulky,  digest¬ 
ible  and  the  most  economical  feed  known  to  the  science  of  stock 
feeding.  It  will  bring  to  perfect  milk  production  any  herd  not  now 
producing  to  capacity.  24%  protein. 

Ubiko  Stock»Feed.  Made  of  hominy,  oat  feed,  wheat  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  ground  barley,  linseed  meal  and  salt  this  feed  builds  flesh 
and  strength.  It  improves  and  maintains  the  health  of  horses, 
mules  and  dry  cows  furnishing  the  carbohydrates  they  need. 

Ubiko  Buttermilk  Egg  Mash.  A  ration  for  poultry  patterned 
after  the  famous  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  formula. 
Contains  9  different  ingredients  ideally  balanced.  A  most  econom¬ 
ical  feed.  19%  protein;  8%  ash,  mostly  from  bone  phosphates; 
and  only  6%  fibre. 

Ubiko  Buttermilk  Growing  Mash.  A  mash  that  promotes 
the  rapid  and  sturdy  development  of  young  chicks.  A  builder. 
Contains  15%  protein  and  only  6%  fibre. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  milk  and  egg  cost  record 
sheets  which  will  show  you  what  feeds  are  costing  you. 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.  Dept.  R  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ik'  ioo  ib, 
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Comfort  and  Health 


Sickrooms  need  fresh  air  and 
clean  heat.  The  use  of  a  port¬ 
able  Perfection  Oil  Heater  per¬ 
mits  both.  It  quickly  warms  the 
room  after  airing,  giving  clean, 
odorless  heat  just  when  and 
where  you  want  it. 

Used  with  SoCOny  kerosene,  it 
burns  10  hours  on  a  gallon  sup¬ 
ply.  No  soot,  no  ashes.  Ready 
for  instant  use.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  a  Perfection. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters 


The  Back-to-the-Landers 


A  very  large  share  of  our  questions  come  from  people  who  meditate  moving 
to  the  country,  or  who  have  already  made  such  a  move.  They  have  a  story  to 
tell,  or  they  ask  for  advice.  This  department  will  be  a  sort  of  clearing-house 
for  the  back-to-the-lander.  where  he  may  obtain  information  and  swap  troubles 
and  triumphs,  failures,  fads  and  fancies. 


""  Shall  I  Go  Farming? 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  R. 
X.-Y.  for  several  years,  and  I  have  read 
your  comments  on  the  “back-to-the-land¬ 
er”  with  much  interest.  I  have  some 
ideas  along  that  line  and  would  like  to 
have  you  eojnment  on  them  for  me.  In 
my  case  I  would  not  be  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  for  my  living  from  the  farm,  as  I  have 
an  income,  but  not  sufficient  for  my  needs 
and  wishes.  I  have  thought  of  two 
pin  Vis.  First,  I  have  an  income  of  about 
$125  per  month  after  allowing  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  say  $8,000  for  place  and 
■  capital.  I  will  need  an  income  equal  to 
$125  from  the  farm  to  live  about  as  I  do 
now  in  the  city,  where  I  purchase  every¬ 
thing  except  eggs,  for  we  have  kept  a 
productive  flock  of  hens  for  years.  What 
size  place  and  stock  would  you  advise? 
The  other  plan  would  be  to  buy  a  larger 
farm,  where  I  would  engage  a  farmer  and 
farm  it  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses  and 
furnish  me  with  home  and  the  usual  farm 
products,  with  the  advantage  of  not  be¬ 
ing  tied  down,  as  I  would  be  if  I  go  it 
alone.  As  for  personal  qualifications,  I 
am  a  seafaring  man.  age  40.  strong  and 
active :  know  farm  life,  as  my  father  was 
a  farmer,  and  I  also  consider  myself  a 
fair  “chicken  man.”  and  have  gardened 
some.  Stated  briefly.  I  have  a  cash  in¬ 
come  sufficient  for  the  cash  needs  of  a 
country  family,  such  as  clothes,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  the  usual  incidentals,  but 
the  expense  of  table  and  heat  must  be 
produced  for  the  five  of  us.  and  there  is 
an  allowance  of  $8,000  for  farm  and  cap¬ 
ital  for  that  purpose.  R. 

New  York. 

Of  course  no  man  can  give  our  friend  a 
definite  answer.  It  all  depends  on  the 
man  and  his  family.  This  thing  of  chang¬ 
ing  business  and  habits  at  middle  life  is 
too  serious  an  undertaking  to  permit  any 
outsider  to  decide.  Our  opinion  is  that 
this  man  would  probably  do  bettor  in  a 
smaller  place,  with  poultry  and  gardening 
or  a  small  but  choice  orchard.  The  size 
of  such  a  place  would  depend  on  locality, 
markets,  or  what  you  intend  to  raise.  We 
should  want  20  to  25  acres  if  possible. 
It  is  generally  a  mistake  for  such  a  man 
to  take  a  large  place  and  hire  a  farmer 
to  run  it  for  him.  In  these  days  of  labor 
trouble  and  shortage  you  stand  too  much 
chance  of  getting  a  man  who  would  farm 
the  boss  rather  than  the  farm. 


A  Back-to-the-Lander’s  Bees 

Last  year.  1018,  I  had  left  14  colonies 
out  of  24;  the  10  I  lost  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  I  increased  to  24,  and  took  off  000 
lbs.  of  extracted  honey,  which  was  put  up 
in  green  fruit  jars  and  sold  for  50c  a 
pint  and  $1  for  the  quarts.  I  sold  $250 
worth  of  honey.  A  quart  of  honey  weighs 
almost  3  lbs.  We  got  about  10  lbs.  of 
nice  beeswax,  which  was  molded  in  one 
and  two-ounce  cakes  and  sold  for  5  and 
10c  each.  A  hundred  pounds  of  honey 
yields  about  one  pound  of  beeswax  from 
the  cappings.  We  use  an  extractor  and 
shallow  supers.  Were  I  to  got  another  ex¬ 
tractor  I  would  get  it  one  size  larger; 
then  I  could  put  two  frames  in  each 
pocket.  Our  bees  are  in  10-frame  single 
and  double-wall  hives.  For  this  Winter 
T  have  made  a  nice  lot  of  telescope  cov¬ 
ers  covered  with  a  good  grade  of  roofing 
paper.  Our  extracting  is  done  in  a  small 
building  in  the  apiary,  8x8  ft.,  just  large 
enough  for  one  to  work  in.  My  hoc-keep¬ 
ing  is  carried  on  as  a  side  line  to  my 
present  occupation.  I  run  for  extracted 
honey  only.  My  colonies  were  boiling 
over  with  bees  and  our  main  honey  flow 
starts  about  July  C> ;  sumac  and  basswood 
looked  just  fine  when  an  eight-day  rain 
set  in.  and  then  our  crop  was  cut  more 
than  half.  I  am  saving,  over  a  nice  lot -.of 
Fall  lumpy  in  shallow  supers  for  winter¬ 
ing.  We  have  always  had  plenty  of  honey 
for  our  own  use,  and  remember  our 
friends  with  some.  For  my  honey  this 
year  I  am  getting  75c  a  pint,  $1.40  a 
quart.  ho  bebt  peso  h  ko. 

Connecticut. 


Farming  a  Small  Place 

T  have  just  purchased  this  little  farm 
of  13  acres,  with  the  idea  of  doing  inten¬ 
sive  farming.  I  am  buying  registered 
Guernsey  heifers,  which  are  to  freshen  in 
the  Spring.  The  place  is  equipped  with 
splendid  barn,  spring  water  running  into 
same.  l.  a.  M. 

New  York. 

Your  place  is  rather  small  for  live¬ 
stock  keeping.  You  might  be  able  to  grow 
two  crops  a  year  niy  seeding  oats  and 
peas,  rye  or  wheat,  millet.  Soy  beans  or 
corn  and  then  grow  fodder  for  half  a 
dozen  good  cows,  but  fruit  and  vegetables 
will  pay  better  on  13  acres. 


What’s  the  Matter  With  Farming? 

T  believe  the  “turn-over”  in  farming  is 
not  sufficient  to  insure  the  farmer  a  de¬ 
cent  living;  all  the  advice  about  specializ¬ 


ing,  intensive  culture,  etc.,  can  be  con¬ 
densed  into  a  means  for  increasing  his 
“turn-over,”  which  on  the  average  East¬ 
ern  farm  amounts  to  only  about  $0,000 
annually,  with  an  average  investment  of 
$20,000,  and  that  in  the  riskiest  business 
I  know  of.  A  manufacturer  investing 
$20,000  would  expect  to  do  an  annual 
business  of  at  least  $100,000,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  state  that  it  takes  more 
study  and  energy  nowadays  to  manage  a 
farm  succesfully  than  to  manage  a  fac¬ 
tory.  Personally,  I  have  no  complaint  to 
make  as  to  my  financial  returns,  so  far, 
but  have  had  to  plan  and  scheme  and 
study  so  much  that  if  the  same  Energy  and 
study  had  been  put  on  any  other  business 
I  would  have  had  a  very  much  greater  re¬ 
turn.  Were  I  not  in  love  with  farming 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  consider  it  as  a 
business,  even  with  the  trimmings  (poul¬ 
try,  fruit,  stock,  etc.)  that  add  to  one’s 
annual  turnover  and  permit  of  a  chance 
to  make  a  percentage  on  them.  The  labor 
question  in  farming  complicates  matters, 
also,  so  I  am  settling  that  by  putting  over 
half  my  acreage  into  Alfalfa,  and  raising 
corn  only  next  year,  on  the  balance  of  the 
farming  land  here,  both  crops  lending 
themselves  to  either  machine  labor,  as  in 
the  case  of  Alfalfa,  or  to  hired  labor  for 
husking  and  cutting  (by  the  shock)  in 
the  case  of  corn,  which  is  practically 
piece  work ;  the  asparagus,  fruit  and 
small  fruit  will  require  then  only  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  extra  labor,  while  the  nature  of 
the  two  main  crops  will  leave  my  steady 
employes  free  to  help  with  the  crops  just 
mentioned.  r 


Labor  on  a  Farm 

.  My  son  wishes  to  work  on  a  farm  for 
his  health  primarily,  the  remuneration  be¬ 
ing  a  secondary  affair  for  at  least  several 
months.  He  is  perfectly  well,  strong  and 
capable.  He  is  20  years  old.  but  he  has 
fainting  spells  on  an  average  once  or 
twice  a  month.  The  physicians  advise 
muscular  work,  declaring  that  this  con¬ 
dition  never  exists  among  the  laboring 
classes.  Our  problem  is  where  he  can  go 
on  a  farm  with  the  minimum  of  danger; 
where  the  farmhouse  is  lighted  with  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  for  instance;  where  he  would 
not  be  required  to  drive  a  machine,  a  car¬ 
riage,  or  attend  to  animals.  As  to  the 
compensation,  we  would  wish  him  to  re¬ 
ceive  sufficient  to  act  as  an  incentive, 
probably  to  study  agriculture,  with  the 
idea  of  making  it  a  life  career,  m.  m.  f. 

Now  and  then  we  have  letters  like  the 
above.  In  these  strenuous  times  such  a 
young  man  would  he  of  little  use  on  a 
farm  during  the  Winter.  Most  farmers 
would  hardly  feel  like  taking  such  a  young 
man  without  charging  board.  It  is  sin¬ 
gular  how  people  get  the  idea  that  farm 
work  is  so  simple  and  easy  that  anyone 
can  do  it.  and  that  the  crudest  form  of 
labor  has  high  value. 


A  New  Back-to-the-Land  Proposition 

Here  is  a  baek-to-the-land  proposition 
different  from  anything  we  have  ever  had 
before.  The  man  making  it  is  responsible, 
and  his  offer  seems  fair: 

I  have  a  40-acre  farm  in  Rorgen  Coun¬ 
ty.  N.  .T„  which  is  idle.  The  place  is 
ideal  for  fruit  and  poultry.  There  is  a 
very  good  house  on  it,  a  fair  barn  and 
small  chicken-house,  excellent  water,  and 
some  fruit;  also  about  $1,500  to  $2,000 
worth  of  standing  timber.  I  think  the 
place  ought  to  be  producing  something  for 
somebody.  I  cannot  do  it  myself,  as  I 
have  a  130-acre  farm  which  takes  all  the 
time  I  can  possibly  give  it.  I  would  put 
a  price  on  the  place  of  $7,000.  I  would 
enter  into  a  contract  with  any  back-to- 
the-lander  who  would  go  there,  and  who 
has  sufficient  money  to  build  the  neeessarv 
poultry  houses,  say  eventually  for  1,000 
or  1.500  head,  agreeing  to  sell  him  the 
place  at  the  end  of  three  years,  or  pay  him 
for  the  improvements  at  cost  less  10  per 
cent  depreciation  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  I  would  not  ask  any  rent  for  the 
three  years,  but  the  occupant  would  have 
to  pav  the  taxes.  To  assist  further  I 
would  let  him  have  a  team  of  farm  horses 
and  one  cow.  If  the  party  was  ambitious 
and  knew  anything  about  peach  culture 
and  would  plant  the  available  space  in 
peaches.  I  would,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  allow  him  $2.50  to  $3  for  every 
healthy  tree. 


Controlling  Canada  Thistles 

Tt  has  been  my  experience  with  Canada 
thistles  that  if  cut  off  when  the  stalk  is 
hollow  it  kills  that  root  entirely.  Later  in 
the  season  one  can  pull  out  quite  a  deep 
root,  dead  clear  down.  II.  .T.  M..  on  page 
1480.  says  put  in  Alfalfa.  No  doubt  that 
would  he  good,  though  I  never  have  tried  it 
But  I  have  had  excellent  success  in  Red 
clover  seeding.  The  clover  hay.  cut  when 
nicely  in  blossom,  catches  the  thistles  in 
hollow-stalk  stage,  and  the  hay  harvest 
gets  the  thistles  without  extra  labor.  Two 
or  three  seedings  to  clover,  cut  for  hay, 
gets  rid  of  the  thistles,  and  but  little 
trouble  is  had  after  the  first  cutting  if  the 
seedings  follow  in  close  succession. 

Fonnyille,  Mich.  II.  II.  II. 
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This  Barrel  holds  the 
Secret  of  Success  in 

Stock  Raising 


It  contains  Cane  Mola,  the  100%  pure  sugar  cane 
molasses;  the  cheapest  stock  feed  you  can  buy  to¬ 
day.  Every  time  you  buy  $1  worth  of  Cane  Mola 
you’re  getting  almost  $2  worth  of  feed. 

Prof.  Savage  of  Cornell  has  just  published  a  table 
showing  that  cane  molasses  of  sufficiently  high  stan¬ 
dard  supplies  more  digestible  nutrient  per  dol¬ 
lar  expended  than  any  food  which  van  now  be 
bought.  Cane  Mola  meets  this  standard.  Analysis 
on  every  barrel.  Cane  Mola  not  only  tests  well  but 
it  tastes  well ;  a  vital  point. 

Cane  Mola  makes  cows  give  up  to  20%  more  milk. 
It’s  because  they  get  more  nutriment  from  their 
feed ;  digest  it  more  thoroughly.  Government  tests 
prove  that  cane  molasses  makes  a  ration  14%  more 
digestible.  Read  Bulletin  117,  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
It  tells  about  H.  J.  Patterson’s  findings  at  the  Mary¬ 
land  Experiment  Station.  Write  us  for  Reprint. 


Hogs  ^ gain  weight  fast  on  Cane  Mola.  Makes 
horses  and  mules  full  of  vim.  Sheep  thrive  on 
it.  Once  it  was  recognized  only  as  a  conditioner. 
Xow  it’s  realized  that  it’s  first  of  all  a  feed. 
But  it  has  great  value  as  a  conditioner;  keeps  live 
stock  on  feed,  prevents  digestive  troubles,  expels 
worms. 

Don’t  just  buy  molasses;  buy  Cane  Mola ;  the  name 
is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  It’s  the  trade  marked 
tested  kind.  We  import  it  direct  from  our  West 
Indian  plantation.  We’ve  thousands  of  letters  from 
successful  stock  men.  “Credit  my  success  to  Cane 
Mola”  is  what  they  say. 

Write  for  booklet  A  today  for  prices  and  in¬ 
formation.  Tell  us  what  you  have  to  feed.  Our 
experts  will  advise  you.  Ask  your  dealer  if  he 
carries  Cane  Mola  or  get  in  touch  witN  our  district 

agent. 


Cane  Mola 

PURE  CANE  MOLASSES  CORP. 

16  EXCHANGE  PLACE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Distributing  points  conveniently  located  in  U.  S.  and  Canada,  assuring  prompt  shipment  and  short  haul. 

We  quote  price sjielivered  to  your  station. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Fistula  of  Teat 

I  have  a  cow  that  went  through  a 
fence  about  three  weeks  ago.  One  of  her 
teats  split  so  badly  that  milk  was  coming 
out  of  the  side  of  her  teat.  I  milk  her 
with  a  milk  tube  and  applied  a  salve, 
healing  the  wound,  but  there  still  remains 
a  small  hole,  through  which  the  milk 
flows,  necessitating  a  milk  tube  to  milk. 

Massachusetts.  F.  J.  w. 

The  milking  tube  will  be  about  certain 
to  carry  infective  matters  into  the  teat 
and  cause  ruinous  mammitis  (garget). 
The  tube  should  be  sterilized  by  boiling 
for  15  minutes  or  so  each  time  before  use. 
IV hen  the  cow  is  dry  the  fistula  may  be 
closed  by  operation,  but  that  should  not 
be  attempted  when  she  is  giving  milk. 
Taint  the  part  with  flexible  collodion  after 
each  milking,  and  if  that  does  not  suffice 
apply  a  strip  of  surgeon's  tape  or  plaster 
as  a  bandage  over  the  orifice.  A.  s.  A. 


Mammitis 

I  have  just  acquired  a  fine  Guernsey, 
which  because  of  inattention  at  calving 
time,  last  May,  has  lost  the  use  of  two 
teats.  The  calf  died,  and  the  cow  was 
not  milked  dry,  with  the  usual  results. 
The  two  teats  are  not  entirely  dry  now, 
but  the  bag  above  them  is  very  large, 
although  not  apparently  sore  or  swollen, 
simply  an  abnormal  fleshy  condition.  She 
milks*  over  two  gallons  now,  and  would  be 
a  five-gallon  cow  ordinarily.  She  is  three 
years  old.  Is  this  condition  likely  to  be 
permanent,  or  will  it  readjust  itself  with 
her  next  calf?  J.  n.  B. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  condition  described  is  incurable  and 
will  be  likely  to  become  worse  at  another 
calving  time.  We  should  advise  you  to 
have  the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin,  as 
such  conditions  sometimes  are  due  to 
tuberculosis.  If  she  does  not  react  it 
would  be  well  to  fit  her  for  the  butcher, 
if  you  think  that  will  pay.  It  rarely  is 
profitable  to  retain  such  a  cow  for  dairy¬ 
ing.  A.  S.  A. 


wind  puffs  on  both  forelegs.  About  two 
months  ago  she  sprained  her  right  fore¬ 
leg  and  there  was  quite  a  swelling  above 
fetlock,  which  swelling  has  been  reduced 
considerably.  When  she  walks  you  can 
hardly  notice  any  lameness,  but  when  she 
trots  she  goes  lame.  I  have  used  two  or 
three  different  liniments,  as  well  as  other 
remedies.  What  would  you  advise? 

Ohio.  f.  s. 

A  careful  examination  is  necessary  to 
locate  the  seat  of  lameness,  so  that  appro¬ 
priate  treatment  may  be  given,  but  if  you 
are  certain  that  the  cause  in  this  case  is  a 
sprain  of  the  tendons,  line-firing  and  blis¬ 
tering  probably  would  be  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  treatment.  It  would  have  to  be  done 
by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  and  one  should 
be  employed  to  make  the  necessary  exam¬ 
ination.  A.  S.  A. 


Hemorrhagic  Septicemia 

Would  you  tell  me  what  ailed  my  cow? 
The  first  we  noticed  she  was  sick  was  12 
hours  before  she  died.  She  stood  and 
looked  at  her  side  and  moaned  several 
times,  laid  down  and  died  quietly.  I-Ier 
eyes  were  glassy,  nose  dry;  not  bloated 
very  much.  One  passage  during  day  was 
bloody.  After  she  died  we  held  post¬ 
mortem  ;  little  stomach  was  rather  hard 
and  dry ;  big  stomach  was  filled  with 
grass.  Her  intestines  were  empty  except 
considerable  bloody  fluid;  bladder  seemed 
filled  the  same  way.  She  had  been  feed¬ 
ing  on  grass  and  weeds,  giving  about  a 
gallon  of  milk  a  day  and  drinking  all  the 
water  she  wanted ;  was  in  good  flesh. 

Maryland.  j.  f.  b. 

We  suspect  that  the  cow  died  of  hem¬ 
orrhagic  septicemia,  but  anthrax  presents 
similar  symptoms.  Both  are  malignant, 
infectious  diseases  and  should  be  reported 
to  the  State  Veterinarian  or  his  deputy. 
There  is  no  remedy,  but  vaccination  can 
be  done,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success, 
against  either  disease.  Meanwhile  keep 
the  cattle  off  the  pasture  in  which  the 
disease  was  contracted,  and  out  of  all 
low,  wet  or  wild  pastures. 


He:  “My  dear,  I  have  just  paid  off 
the  mortgage  on  our  home.”  She :  “I’m 
so  glad.  Now  you  can  put  on  another 
and  buy  an  automobile.” — Baltimore 
American. 


THIS 


The  farmer's  Greatest  Paper' 

IVyiuVt  8-  I'll? 


Gsuaga.USA 


Our  subscribers  everywhere  declare 
that  we  give  them  more  and  better 
value  for  their  money  than  they  can 
obtain  elsewhere. 

We  shall  appreciate  an  opportunity  to 
serve  you  also. 

Our  business  is  to  supply  everything 
worth  knowing  in  the  line  of  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  farming  by  the  aid  of 
live  stock. 

Note  the  above  offer — less  than  2c.  a 
week — 48  to  56  pages — beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Regular  price,  $1.50  a  year, 
including  the  handsome  Holiday  num¬ 
ber.  Please  read  the  following: 


Robert  Wallace,  Winneoago  Co., 
Ia.:  “The  Gazette  is  the  best 

farm  journal  printed.” 

H.  P.  Lambert,  Roundup,  Mont., 
“I  never  fail  to  tell  my  clients 
that  they  must  read  The  Gazette. 
Without  mentioning'  the  valuable 
information  to  me  there  is  a  strong 
undercurrent  of  principle  and 
square  dealing  that  cannot  help 
but  make  itself  felt.” 

Mrs.  Frank  Greet,  Washakie  Co., 
Wyo. :  “My  husband  and  his 

brother  are  subscribers  to  The  Ga¬ 
zette.  I  believe  that  I  read  it  with 
as  much  interest  and  enjoyment  as 
they  do..  I  have  quite  a  collection 
of  clippings  from  it  which  I  shall 
put  into  a  looseleaf  scrapbook.” 


W.  L.  Moon,  Tom  Green  Co., 
Tex. :  "I  read  more  good  news 
to  the  square  inch  in  The  Gazette 
than  in  any  other  journal.” 

Wm.  Underdown,  Adams  Co.,  Ia., 
writes:  “I  take  lots  of  comfort 

in  reading  The  Gazette.  It  con¬ 
tains  nothing  but  good,  sound 
sense.” 

Carl  A.  Guckenberger,  Franklin 
Co.,  Ind. :  “The  Gazette,  more 
than  any  other  magazine,  makes 
farmers  feel  as  if  they  belong  to 
one  large  family.  The  Christmas 
numbers  especially  bring  that  feel¬ 
ing  and  sincerity  which  none  but 
those  who  are  constantly  working 
with  nature  can  really  appreciate.” 


Sample  copy  free.  Also  book  catalog  if  you  ask  for  it.  Address 


THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE,  R  1122, 542  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Leaking  Teats 

I  have  a  Holstein  cow  that  loses  her 
milk  all  the  time,  especially  mornings.  Is 
lliere  anything  I  can  do  for  her?  I  have 
tried  milking  three  times  a  day,  but  it 
has  no  effect  on  her.  She  loses  some 
whether  her  supply  is  large  or  small.  She 
is  a  good  cow,  around  seven  years  old. 

n.  b. 

Try  the  effect  of  immersing  the  teats 
in  a  strong  solution  of  alum  for  five  min¬ 
utes  after  each  milking.  If  that  does  not 
suffice,  apply  melted  wax  or  paraffin  to 
the  tips  of  the  teats,  and  if  that  fails 
apply  flexible  collodion.  Stop  applying 
collodion  when  the  teats  are  seen  to  be 
irritated.  Do  not  tie  tapes  around  the  teats 
or  apply  rubber  hands,  but  rubber  thimbles 
sometimes  are  used.  Some  veterinarians 
claim  that  a  little  blistering  salve  inserted 
in  the  tip  of  the  teat  when  the  cow  is  dry 
will  prevent  her  from  again  losing  when 
fresh.  We  have  not  given  that  plan  a 
trial.  Some  dairymen  also  have  reported 
that  they  have  used  clean  cloves  as  teat 
plugs  with  good  success  in  such  cases. 
The  clove  should  first  be  smeared  with 
carbolized  vaseline  or  benzoated  oxide  of 
zinc  ointment.  We  cannot  vouch  for  the 
efficacy  of  this  treatment,  and  one  sub¬ 
scriber  who  tried  it  stated  that  garget 
ensued.  That  may  have  been  due  to  fail¬ 
ure  to  use  a  fresh  clove  and  apply  salve 
before  use. 


Infected  Quarter 

I  have  a  cow  that  came  fresh  last  May. 
The  calf  sucked  night  and  morning  until 
five  weeks  old.  About  forepart  of  July 
a  bunch  formed  on  inside  upper  part  of 
one  teat.  I  treated  it  with  an  ointment 
which  removed  bunch,  but  for  the  last 
month  or  so  she  has  come  up  from  pasture 
about  once  every  10  days,  at  evening,  with 
this  same  quarter  caked.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  milk  comes  out  in  hard  bits  or 
curd,  and  she  appears  all  right  for  a  week 
or  10  days.  I  give  salt  occasionally.  She 
gets  green  corn  fodder  twice  a  day  and 
no  grain.  What  can  I  do?  w.  e.  b. 

New  York. 

Germs  have  invaded  the  quarter  and 
they  cause  periodic  attacks  of  mammitis 
(garget).  Such  conditions  often  result 
from  use  of  a  milking  tube  that  has  not 
been  carefully  cleansed  and  sterilized  by 
boiling  before  insertion  m  the  teat.  There 
is  no  certain  remedy  in  such  cases,  hut 
it  would  be  well  to  milk  three  times  daily, 
and  at  times  of  attack  milk  every  two  or 
three  hours,  massaging  the  udder  thor¬ 
oughly.  each  time.  At  night  rub  iu  warm 
melted  lard,  and  at  time  of  attack  sub¬ 
stitute  a  mixture  of  one  part  each  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  fluid  extracts  of  poke  root 
and  belladonna.  Internally,  when  garget 
comes,  on,  give  a  tablespoonful  each  of 
powdered  saltpeter  and  poke  root  in  soft 
feed  each  evening.  In  severe  attacks  give 
the  powder  twice  daily.  Keep  the  cow 
from  bruising  or  chilling  her  udder.  Do 
not  let  her  lie  down  on  an  unbedded  con¬ 
crete  floor  or  cold,  wet  ground. 


Lameness 

When  I  bought  my  road  mare  (10  or  12 
years  old  now)  two  years  ago,  she  had 


Two  Sacks  of  Larro-Feed 
Must  Increase  Her  Milk  Yield 
— Or  You  Get  Your  Money  Back 

You  might  as  well  be  getting  more  milk — extra  profit — 
from  your  cows,  and  you  can  prove  that  you  are  getting 
it  with  your  own  milk  record. 


DEALERS :  You  will  bo 

interested  in  the  Lotto  dealer 


Balanced  Feed — Based  Upon 
a  Knowledge  of  the  Cow 

That’s  why  you  get  more  milk— be¬ 
cause  Larro  isn’t  a  one  sided  ration 
but  a  nutritious  balanced  feed.  Larro 
comes  to  you  as  a  scientific  mixture  of 
just  these  i  n  g re  d  i  e n  t  s— cottonseed 
meal,  corn  gluten  feed,  linseed  oil 
meal,  dried  beet  pulp,  standard 
wheat  bran,  standard  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  a  little  salt— all  compounded 
upon  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  the  cow. 


This  "More  Milk”  Guarantee  Has 
Stood  Back  of  Larro  for  7  Years 

This  is  the  same  guarantee  of  more 
milk  which  has  stood  back  of  Larro- 
feed  for  seven  years.  To  the  man  who 
is  not  yet  a  Larro  user  it  is  an  absolute 
promise  of  better  results  from  his  cows 
— to  the  veteran  Larro  user  it  is  double 
assurance  that  Larro-feed  today  is  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  beginning — thst 
its  quality  will  never  be  changed. 

If  your  local  dealer  does  not  carry 
Larro  get  in  touch  with  us  at  once. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  602  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


proposition.  The  same  guar¬ 
antee  which  moans  more  milk 
for  your  cu otomera,  moans 
more  sales  for  you. 


1— ■■  . 


v.  -- 

THE  READY  RATION  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


f  ''  / 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Garret  W.  Buck.  N.  J . 

1st  yr 
1956 

2dyr 

1366 

Wk.Tot’l 
33  2190 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

1548 

1192 

29 

1710 

Otto  C.  Luhrs,  N.  J . . 

1474 

1245 

17 

1666 

O.  N.  Myers,  Pa . 

1689 

1488 

29 

1939 

Harry  H.  Oder,  N.J . 

1443 

1.533 

18 

1774 

Overlook  Farm,  N.J . 

1199 

1291 

14 

1527 

George  C.  Ward,  Me . 

1459 

1381 

17 

1822 

Woodside  Farm.  R.  I . 

1867 

837 

11 

2069 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  3Iass .  1035  1060 

25 

1747 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fin.. Mass. 

1985 

1176 

11 

1864 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y . 

1573 

1035 

16 

1443 

VictorS.  Roichenbach.  Pa . 

1038 

899 

4 

1424 

Overlook  Farm.  N.  J . 

1662 

1137 

16 

1614 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . . 

1214 

994 

.  . 

997 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J..  1447  1245  10 

1612 

T.  J.  Enslin.  N.  .J . 

1302 

1111 

12 

1439 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J . 

1854 

1272 

26 

1687 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y .  ill.")  1173 

40 

1929 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J . 

1412 

1044 

12 

1276 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1322 

1123 

28 

1783 

Gable  wood  Poultry  Farm.  NT.  -J. 

1598 

1288 

15 

1592 

Lusscroft  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Moore,  N.J . 

1761 

1266 

28 

2190 

1485 

121.5 

1358 

T.  H.  Matteson  &  Sou,  It.  1 . 

1410 

1090 

16 

1852 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N\  J . 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J . 

1460 

1263 

19 

1296 

1721 

1598 

22 

1444 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

Hake  Farm,  R.  1 .  1513  1193 

7 

1339 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  .1  . 

1483 

1223 

IS 

1458 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 

1253 

1069 

22 

1686 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 
Clark  andlHowland.  Vt .  1591 

836 

17 

1403 

W.  P.  Lalng.  N.  J . 

Mrs  C.  B.  Elliott  N.  J . 

897 

919 

19 

1721 

1279 

1009 

15 

1168 

8.  0.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J. . .  1522  964 

12 

1520 

H.  W.  Collingwood,  N.J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson.  Pa . 

1425 

1325 

il 

1551 

1410 

1231 

4 

1392 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

1479 

1153 

10 

1317 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

1522 

1193 

1: 

1558 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J . 

1635 

134.5 

19 

1764 

Underhill  Bros.,  N.J . 

1966 

1275 

28 

2406 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa.... 

1082 

891 

7 

1556 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Avalou  Farms,  Conn .  1937  14,51 

20 

2107 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

1843 

1704 

0 

1900 

Will  Barron,  England . 

2053 

1509 

8 

2113 

Belie  Ellen  Stock  Farm.  N.  J.. 

1425 

1128 

3 

1724 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

1098 

1485 

7 

1586 

1734 

1540 

2 

1924 

W.  J.  Cocking,  N.  J . 

1674 

1409 

14 

1698 

Jos.  H.  Colien,  N.  J . 

1730 

1489 

9 

1894 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

1649 

1362 

8 

2129 

Clius.  Duval,  Jr.,  N.J . 

1728 

1527 

12 

1897 

Ij.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.J . 

1714 

1061 

1428 

R.  F.  &  R.  A.  Earle.  N.J . 

1595 

1250 

4 

1993 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

1772 

1438 

5 

1614 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.J . 

1772 

1308 

6 

2218 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

1742 

1244 

16 

1955 

B.  Frank  Grunzig,  N.J . 

1277 

1089 

19 

176(5 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 

1622 

1373 

4 

2072 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . 

1527 

1141 

O 

1821 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio _ 

1616 

1113 

191.5 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards. Couu.... 

1774 

1221 

17 

1841 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

1436 

1362 

8 

1713 

Holliston  Hill  Poul.  Fin.,  Mass. 

2114 

1489 

8 

1300 

Pinebeacli  L’oultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

1412 

1368 

19 

2275 

James  F.  Harrington.  N.  J . 

1719 

1.573 

21 

1943 

John  R.  Hander,  N.  J . . 

1851 

1J76 

11 

2076 

Haywell  Poultry  Farm,  Couu... 

1867 

1243 

5 

2167 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

1755 

1619 

22 

2264 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

1612 

1445 

1700 

Merrythought  Karin,  Conn . 

1673 

1331 

4 

1838 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.  J . 

1843 

1192 

6 

2150 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.J . 

1851 

1464 

6 

1961 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa . 

1635 

1462 

19 

1927 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa . 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J . 

1117 

1538 

4 

2135 

1655 

1239 

4 

1910 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry.  Pa . 

1526 

1295 

13 

1822 

P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

2173 

1690 

C 

2216 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

1815 

1434 

1.5 

1890 

Joseph  11.  Ralston,  N.J . 

1614 

1404 

9 

1804 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

1620 

1243 

12 

1588 

Sloan's  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

1G6G 

1462 

4 

1841 

Pinelmrst  Poidt  ry  Farm.  Pa. . . . 

1884 

1368 

10 

2215 

Herman  F.  Souder,  N.J . 

1802 

1456 

3 

1879 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

1716 

1376 

21 

1023 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

1353 

1159 

2 

1757 

Tenacrell'oultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 

1312 

1260 

12 

1877 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J 

.  1702 

1474 

4 

2011 

Training  School,  N.  J . 

.  1535 

1104 

5 

1580 

J.  Percy  Van  Zundt.  N.  J. 

2212 

1471 

12 

2153 

Shurts  and  Voegtlen,  N.J 

.  2115 

1282 

6 

188.5 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

.  1883 

1310 

18 

2007 

White  House  Poultry  Fm., 

N.J.  1489 

1452 

3 

1917 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa . 

.  1959 

1714 

22 

1982 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.J . 

.  1915 

1559 

.8 

1826 

Woodland  Farms,  N.J  — 

.  1896 

1462 

19 

2096 

8.  C.  BUFF 

LEGHORNS 

H.  G. Richardson,  N.  J.... 

.  144S 

1029 

23 

1403 

Rnmjr  Singer.  N.J . 

.  1137 

109,8 

11 

1815 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J.. 

.  1407 

1293 

a. 

1520 

B.  C.  BLACK 

LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton.  N.  J. .  . . 

139S 

8 

1930 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J . . 

.  17.58 

1227 

*> 

1723 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J . 

.  1754 

1288 

6 

1273 

Totals . 

..  161875  129499  127 

!4  1 

78070 

Fumigating  Brooder  House 

Will  you  givo  me  some  instructions  as 
to  how  to  fumigate  a  brooder  house  1<>x04 
ft.?  I  can  close  this  building  up  tight, 
and  could  use  the  old  method  of  burning 
brimstone,  but  think  there  is  some  more 
efficient  method  .  using  something  else. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.  e.  f.  g. 

A  poultry  house  may  be  fumigated  by 
burning  a  large  quantity  of  nulplmr  in  it 
or  by  generating  formaldehyde  gas  after 
Closing  all  cracks  and  openings  through 
which  the  gas  might  escape.  As  a  matter 
of  practice,  however,  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  disinfect  an  ordinary  poultry 
house,  even  if  exceptionally  well  built,  by 
the  use  of  gas  of  any  kind.  Such  gases 
require  concentration  and  prolonged  ap¬ 
plication  to  be  effective,  and  to  so  seal  an 
ordinary  building  as  to  secure  theee  in 
Sufficient  measure  would  be  a  long  and  ex¬ 
pensive  job.  In  small,  tight  chambers  or 
vessels  gas  disinfection  may  be  successful¬ 
ly  practiced,  but.  for  the  interiors  of  poul¬ 
try  houses,  spraying  or  painting  with  dis¬ 
infectant  solutions  is  not  only  cheaper  and 
easier,  but  much  more  effective,  (las  dis¬ 
infection  i.s  going  out  of  repute  in  sick 
rooms  within  ordinary  dwellings,  for  it  is 
being  found  that  soap  and  water,  followed 
by  sunlight  and  air,  are  more  efficient.  If 
the  walls  and  floor  of  a  brooder  house  are 
well  cleaned  and  then  sprayed  with  some 


one  of  the  well-known  disinfectant  solu¬ 
tions,  a  better  job  will  be  done  than  if  any 
kind  of  gas  is  used.  ,\r.  n.  n. 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  23,  1019. 

This  contest  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Poultry  Ration. 

Will  you  let  me  know  just,  what  pro¬ 
portion  I  should  use  for  my  hens,  both  for 
scratch  grain  and  dry  mash,  and  have  a 
balanced  ration?  I  do  not  wish  to  buy 
any  more  grain  than  I  have  to;  have  oats 
and  barley  ;  also  buckwheat.  What  should 
I  buy?  I  would  have  my  own  grains 
ground  for  the  dry  .mash.  Do  you  think 
cottonseed  meal  would  take  the  place  of 
meat  scrap,  using  half  beef  scrap  and  half 
cottonseed  meal  ?  Cottonseed  meal  is  only 
$4.50  per  100  lbs.,  while  beef  scrap  is  be¬ 
tween  $5  and  $0.  I  can  get  wheat  for 
$4  per  100  llgs..  or  corn  for  $4.80. 

Delauson,  N.  Y.  M.  K.  B. 

Oats,  barley  and  buckwheat  alone  would 
not  make  a  well-balanced  ration  for  poul¬ 
try.  since  they  lack  the  necessary  amount 
of  protein  to  offset  the  other  elements 
they  contain.  To  get  this  protein  you  will 
have  to  purchase  such  feeds  as  gluten 
feed,  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  oilmeal, 
meat  scrap,  etc.  Cottonseed  meal  is  a 
high  protein  food,  but,  for  some  reason, 
perhaps  fashion,  does  not  seem  to  be  held 
in  high  repute  as  a  part  of  the  poultry 
ration.  Oilmeal  is  much  used,  however. 
T  should  much  prefer  good  meat  scrap  at 
$3  or  $6  than  cottonseed  meal  at  $4.50. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  mix  your  oats, 
barley  and  buckwheat  with  some  corn  for 
a  scratch  grain  and  then  buy  a  mash  com¬ 
posed  of  equal  parts  of  ground  oats  and 
barley,  cornmeal,  wheat  middlings,  bran, 
gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap,  or  make  the 
beef  scrap  only  one-seventh  of  tin*  whole 
mixture,  if  you  prefer.  If  you  wish  to 
use  your  buckwheat  in  the  mash  also, 
make  the  mixture  oats  and  barley,  ground 
buckwheat,  bran,  middlings,  gluten  feed, 
cornmeal  and  beef  scrap.  This  mash  is 
best  fed  dry,  in  hoppers  or  open  vessels 
covered  by  a  wire  grid  (half  inch  mesh 
hardware  cloth),  through  which  it.  can  be 
eaten,  but  which  will  prevent  its  being 
scratched  out  and  wasted  by  the  fowls. 

31.  B.  D. 


Blobbs  :  “It’s  strange  Wigway  is  so 
unsuccessful.  He’s  the  sort  of  chap  who 
always  seems  to- know  just,  what  to  do.” 
Slobbs :  “Maybe  he  can’t  always  find 

someone  to  do  it.” — Credit  Lost. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

February  Cockerels— rich,  red  birds,  guaran¬ 
teed  six  pounds  weight.  A  Toney  refunded 
if  not  pleased. 

$5.°°,  and  $  1 0.00  each 

Sand  Hill  Farm 

Phone  345  HUNTINGTON,  N.Y. 

SS?  White  Leghorns  S; 

3, 000  breeders  on  free  Farm  Range, (Bred 
Specially  for  heavy  egg  production. 

BARRON  STRAIN 

choice  COCKS  and  COCKERELS  sale 

Single  Birds  $5  each.  3  forflg.  In  lotsof  5  or  more 
$3  each.  Get  your  breeders  before  winter  Jsets  in. 
No  hens  nor  pul  lets  for  sale.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  ForSala  SSSfgft  g£?S' 

ECHO  POULTRY  FARM,  HrpE  1‘ark,  n.  Y. 

PnrRalo _ PfaiT<in«e  Belgian  Cameaux.  50  or  200 

r  Or  oaie  ri geons  birds  now  ready  for  delivery. 
Elm  Tbkk  Poultry  axd  Squab  Farm,  Catskill,  X.  Y. 

poll  SALE.  Fine  Lot  of  CAKXE.U  X  PIGEON'S. 

•  William  Gorton,  U.  No.  i,  Bklmoxt,  Xkw  York 

FOR  8A.XjE 

Bred  to  Lay  White  Rock  Pullets 

24  March  Hatched  standard  White  Rock 
Pullets  now  laying,  $4  each.  Cockerels 
bred  in  line  for  egg  production,  $6  each. 

The  Homestead  Farm  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

Free  descriptive  circular.  A  discount  of  25%  on  all 
orders  for  eggs  and  chicks  for  opring  delivery  re¬ 
ceived  by  us  before  January  1st,  19J0. 

SUSSEX  FARM.  R,  R.  2,  Belmar.  N.  J. 

sale  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Enormous  Bone  ami  Frame.  "Equal  to  the  Best  ” 

FRANK  R0SEBR0UGH.  "The  Locusts."  Brockport,  New  York 

TurKeys  For  Sale 

Two  early  bronze  cockerels.  815  each.  Wanted— 
an  African  goose.  Mrs.  MASON  BERRY,  La  Fayette.  N  Y. 

11)  May  Hatched  Mammoth  Bronze  Turks  of  Bold  Bank 

■tv  cross.  Toms,  SS;  Ileus,  15.  M.  E.  HIDE,  North  Hero,  Vermont 

Large  ToillOUSP  (iPPSP  First  choice  now 

Laigo  IUUIUU3C  UCCSC  trom  30  head.  $10ea.-h 
Parent  stock  Madison  Square  Garden  winners  a" 
few  large,  fine,  single  comb  Rhode  Island  Red  cock¬ 
erels.  MAPLE  FARM,  Postoffice  Box  45,  Crosswicks,  N  J. 

FOR  S1I.E.  ONE  PAIR  WHITE  CHINA  GEESE 

1  Price,  $12.  B.  E.  Long,  R.  D.  1,  Daytox,  1*a. 

Toulouse  Geese  for  Breeding  E®*h 

E.  Ia.  lJKOWNE  -  Bowdoinham,  Maine 

Geese-Emdan-Toulouse  Cro38wto°Bwu 

H.  L.  H0!I1KK!XG*H11T8E!V9  Glenview  Farm,  Glea  Moore,  3, 

pou  SiLK-IARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS.  34 

r  inch.  Heavy  laying  strain.  *.  h.  montsomeut,  Warnnlon,  Vi. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

imported  direct  with  records.  E.  E.  LEWIS.  «Miacki*.  H.  r 


Not  LayingYet? 
Start  Them! 


YOUR  hens  and  pullets  should  be 
producing  eggs  —  making 
profits ■ — by  now.  Hens  should 
be  over  their  molt  —  pullets  de- 
veloped — both  on  the  job.  kgg 
prices  are  up — it’s  up  to  you  to 
cash  in  now  —  and  all  Winter. 


Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

Invigorates  and  strengthens  —  hastens  ma¬ 
turity — starts  fowls  laying  weeks  earlier.  Pre¬ 
vents  losses  —  economical  to  use— —costs  about  a 
cent  a  month  per  hen.  lest  Pratts  Poultry 
Regulator  at  our  risk  : 


“Your  Money  Back  if  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied  * 

Sold  by  60.000  dealers.  There's  one  near  you 
Write  for  Pratts  NEW  Poultry  Book— Free 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 

Makers  of  Pratts  Animal  Regulator,  Hog  Tonic, 
Dip  and  Disinfectant  Veterinary  Remedies 


For  Sick  Chickens 

Preventive  and  curative  of  colds,  roup,  canker,  swelled 
head,  sore  head,  chicken  pox.  limber  neck,  sour  crop,  chol¬ 
era,  bowel  trouble,  etc.  Mrs.  T.  A.  Morley  of  Galien.  Mich., 
•ays:  "Have  used  Germ  ozone  17  yrs.  for  chickens  and  could 
not  get  along  without  it."  Geo.  F.  Vickerman.  Rockdale. 

N.  Y„  says:  “Have  used  Germoxone  12  years:  the  best  foi 
bowel  troubles  I  ever  found."  Frank  Sluka,  Chicago,  I1L. 
writes:  "1  have  lost  but  1  pigeon  and  no  chickens  in  the  3  yrs. 

I  hare  been  using  Germozone."  C.  O.  Petrain,  Moline.  Ill.: 

“I  never  had  a  sick  chick  all  last  season."  Bernard  Horn¬ 
ing.  Kirksville,  Mo.,  says:  "Cured  my  puniest  chicks  this 
•prlng."  Ralph  Wurat.  Erie.  Pa.,  says:  "Not  a  caseofwhite 
diarrhoea  in  S  yrs.  I  raise  over  a  thousand  a  year."  Good 
also  for  rabbits,  birds,  pet  stock. 

GERMOZONE  is  sold  generally  at  drug  and  seed  stores. 

Don't  risk  a  substitute.  We  mail  from  Omaha  postpaid  in 
new  2Sc.  75c  and  11.50  sizes.  Poultry  books  free. 

QKO.N.  LEE  CO..  Pant.  463  OMAHA.  NU. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  ia  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicka  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  modII  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 

PLANSFORPOULTRYHOUSES 

„  AH  STYLES.  160  ILLUSTRATIONS.  SEND  10  CENTS. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL.  Dept.  60.  Indianapolis,  lnd. 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED 

W  ith  the  amount  of  eggs  your  Leghorns  are  producing  ? 
If  not,  we  can  send  you  some  that  will  satisfy  you.  Our 
birds  are  pure  BARRON  Leghorns  bred  from  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  trap-nested  and  pedigreed  stock.  We  have 
eereral  hundred  early  hatched  pedigreed  cockerels  bred 
from  carefully  selected  trap-nested  hens  with  records 
from  175  to  268.  Priced  according  to  pedigree  and  quality. 
All  stock  guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRT  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 

200  Hatched  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

at  Si2. 60  each. 

3I*reli  hatched  cockerels,  large,  active,  handsome, 
well-bred  birds,  at  $5  and  up.  according  to  pedigree. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. Msttituck. N. Y. 

100  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

Barron  strain,  at  $1.50  each.  April  cockerels.  $2. 

Luke  Side  Fruit  Farm,  Honeoye.  Ontario  Co..  N.  Y. 

Tom  Barron’s  While  Leghorn  Cockarels 

Individually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  300-278 
•ggs.  Flock  hatched  from  dams  with  records  160-1B8 
eggs.  Circular.  WILLOW  IIIOK  POULTRT  FARM,  (dim,  N.  7 , 

WhUeLeghomPulletslT^ au%\S 

ers  for  sale.  FOREST  FARM,  Bockaway,  N.  J. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

pedigreed  stock.  SS  Each.  M.  J.  QUkCKERIUSH,  Nuttey.  R.  j. 

Breeding  Cockerels 

each.  KENNETT  MOCKRIDGE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

LEGHORN  IPULLETS 

5  mouths  old.  Twenty  at  $3.75  each.  Good  stock.  Buff 
Rock  Fcij.KTS,  Fifteen  at  $2.  MERER,  lax  315,  Lynkraok,  R.T. 


RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Buy  Your  Foundation  Stock 

R.  R.  Belgians,  Flemish  Giants, 
American  Blues,  English  &Dutch 

Hares,  Pedigreed  and  Registered,  from 

FIRST  PRIZE  WINNERS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND 

58  Prize  Winners  in  1919 

lloiton,  Mass.;  Mitncie.  Ind. ;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,; 
Endicott,  X.  Y. ;  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Special  and  First  on  Best  Male, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8-13, 1919. 

Trenton  State  Fair,  N.  J.  Sept.  30-Oct.  3,  1919. 

Eleven  Entries,  10  Firsts  and  1  Second. 

Since  January  1st.  1919,  I  sold  over  One  Thousand 
Rabbits,  all  varieties,  lor  Foundation  Stock  to  new 
Breeders  and  Fanciers. 

THIS  GIVES  YOU  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  START  RIGHT 
As  the  Offspring  of  Quality 

Is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  ia  the  offspring  of  poor  Stock 

JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Judge  and  Regietrar  of  the  N.B.&  F.  Ase.  of  A, 

428  Highland  Ave.,  Dept.  A,  MountVemon,  N.Y. 
/  guarantee,  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery 
anywhere  in  America  or  money  refunded 


RABBITS  For  Sale 


RALPH  ROWE 


FLEMISH  GIANTS 

Exclusively 

Young  and  Matured 
Stock— Stamp  for  Price 
List,  Pedigrees  Furnuhed. 

s  RAVENA,  N.  Y. 


RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN  HARES 

50  One*  B'e«ding  age,  offered:  pedigreed;  same 
uu  uuco,  strain  we  are  using  as  breeders.  Raised 
under  sanitary  conditions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Punset  Valley  Rabbitry.  Frank  W.  Wolf*,  $pencortown,  N.  Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANT  HARES  Checliered  from  Pedigree 

Stock.  Closing  out  lot.  II.  A.  IIF.KBSTKK,  1’L'T-IX-Bay,  Ohio 


Ri  rosin  Prinoo  for  Belgian  llures.  Write  your  wants. 

Bargain  r rices  bakxes.  r.  4.  b.  54,  huxtixgtox,  x.  y. 


FO It  SALE  P  p  I 

100  Strong,  Vigorous  D*  w.l- 

Some  laying.  S3  each.  P.  P. 


orn  Pullets  natch!! 

KAKT,  WHIdyt  Creek,  .V  Y. 


S.  C.  Barron  Leghorn 
„  —May,  12.50  each; 

Juno,  S2;  July,  $1.75.  S.  C.  Red — March,  $3.50  each; 
April,  $3;  May,  $2  50.  Money  Back  if  ordered  and  not 
satisfactory.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

For  Sal t-Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels 

exceptionally  fine;  April  hatched;  farm  range  birds; 
raised  from  healthy  stock.  e3  each. 

Mr*.  George  H.  Gooden,  Woodeide,  Delaware 

Gorkflrpk  F0R  su£-  R- B- 1 •  R®d« :  R.  C.  Black 

UUwKOI  B 13  Minorca*;  Buff.  Silver  and  Columbian 
Rocks  and  S.  C.  Black,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
White.  Fawn  and  Penciled  Runner:  White  and  Col¬ 
ored  Muscovy  ducks.  C.  J.  SHELMIDINE,  Lorraine.  N.Y. 


DELGIAN  HARES.  Bred  Does.  05  :  S-mos.-old  Does,  *2; 
u  S-mos.-old  Bucks.  *1.  G.  A.  Bkrgk,  Millgkove,  X.  Y. 

Belgian  Hares  Flemish  Giaut  Bucks,  ex- 

— ; - — -  ti  n  fine,  large  h  e  a  1 1  y 

stock.  6  mos.  old,  $5  per  pair:  $8  for  trio.  Orderfrom 
this  adv.  or  enclose  stamp  for  further  information 

Mrs.  C.  R.  WATERMAN,  R.  F  D.  No.  1,  Worceoter,  N.  T- 


POULTRY 


Buff  Rock  Cock  and  4  Hans  ®„,i(2k 

Cockerels,  $3—94.  C.  J.  Shkuddisk,  Lohkai.yk. 


WW van  (Inline  Fine  3db.  rkTs,  *S.2S:  lhillots.  $2.50. 
•  njalluUueS  Remixotox  Hill.  Seneca  Falls,  X. Y. 


Francais  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  £e‘uerfe0erJ  se°f;; 

A ] so  1 1 apnested  breeders.  T.ook  up  pen  4  at  Storrs. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


•Miiumtutuiitiiiitmiiiiiiiiiiiitttmuiiiuitmiitimtiiiimimiiitumimiiitiitttmmuiiuniiiimnniim^ 

I  Important  to  Advertisers  ( 

1  Copy  and  instructions  for  das-  I 

|  sified  advertisements  or  change  I 

|  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs-  | 

|  day  morning  in  order  to  insure  1 

|  insertion  in  following  week's  paper.  ! 

|  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  I 

I  ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed-  | 

I  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent  1 

|  advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  1 

|  ing  week’s  paper. 
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The  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


November  8,  1919 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  your  letter  in¬ 
quiring  after  the  George  K.  Higbie  & 
Co.,  because  I  think  we  can  report  prog¬ 
ress.  The  potatoes  planted  by  the  men 
who  were  compelled  to  accept  them  were 
very  poor  indeed.  In  the  first  place,  the 
I  iota  toes,  in  one  sack  in  particular,  in 
which  one-fourth  were  seconds  and  three- 
fourths  firsts,  were  greatly  infected  with 
stem-rot.  The  potatoes  as  they  grew  this 
Summer  looked  very  weak,  and  when  they 
were  dug  were  exceedingly  poor.  The 
men  in  this  county  who  grew  them  are 
very  emphatic  with  their  criticism  of  the 
George  Iv.  Higbie  &  .Co„  with  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  selling,  as  well  as  with  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  I  believe  that  this  taught  the 
farmers  of  this  county  a  lesson,  and  that 
George  K.  Higbie  &  Co.  will  be  very  un¬ 
successful  in  attempting  to  sell  anything 
which  they  have. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  50 
farmers  in  this  county  refused  their  po¬ 
tatoes  and  employed  one  of  the  best  law¬ 
yers  in  the  county  to  defend  their  case. 
The  case  was  first  attempted  through  a 
local  lawyer,  who  dropped  it  as  soon  as 
he  learned  the  circumstances.  A  second 
lawyer  tried  the  case,  and  he  also 
dropped  it  after  being  informed  of  the 
condition  of  selling.  The  bank  made  a 
third  attempt,  but  they  made  no  further 
headway.  About  $1,000  or  more  was 
saved  by  these  farmers  by  refusing  to 
purchase  worthless  stock. 

County  Agenf.  N.  e.  gabber. 

The  above  report  from  the  County 
Agent,  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  seeds  sold  by  Geo.  K.  Higbie  & 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  requires  no  com¬ 
ment.  It  conclusively  proves  that  farmers 
can  protect  themselves  from  being  im¬ 
posed  upon  in  cases  of  this  kind,  by  pool¬ 
ing  their  interests  and  putting  up  a  fight. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  local  attorneys 
that  they  would  not  be  a  party  to  II ig- 
bie  &  Co.  methods  by  attempting  to  col¬ 
lect  from  the  farmers.  The  action  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  Agents  is  to  be 
highly  commended,  and  might  well  be 
imitated  by  those  in  other  States. 

I  have  just  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
the  Chicago  Portrait  Co.  and  would  like 
your  advice,  as  I  have  let  their  agent 
take  two  pictures  to  enlarge  for  me. 
Agent’s  name  is  F.  W.  Muesback.  lie 
had  lucky  envelopes,  as  be  called,  them, 
and  I  drew  one  for  $12.50,  he  said.  If 
I  would  let  him  take  the  pictures  he  yvould 
mark  the  check  $25  and  I  could  get  the 
pictures  done  for  $25  cash.  I  have  signed, 
and  he  told  me  these  pictures  would  be 
as  nice  as  the  one  he  carried.  Now  I 
would  like  to  know  what  I  can  do  if  the 
pictures  are  not  as  he  said.  This  is  their 
address:  Chicago  Portrait  Company.  5095 
S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  Ill.  This  is 
what  is  on  one  side  of  the  paper  T  signed  : 
“It  is  understood  that  this  order  cannot 
be  countermanded.”  I  did  not  see  that 
until  after  he  was- gone.  MRS.  L.  S. 

„  Ohio. 

If  the  pictures  are  not  as  represented 
when  finished,  we  advise  this  woman  to 
refuse  to  accept. them.  The  Chicago  Por¬ 
trait  Co.  will  no  doubt  attempt  to  frighten 
her  with  threats  of  lawsuit  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  We  should  like  to  see  any 
concern  go  into  court  to  collect  a  claim 
in  a  transaction  which  was  the  result  of 
this  crooked  lucky  envelope  scheme.  We 
predict  the  judge  would  make  short  work 
of  the  case.  If  such  a  scheme  were  sent 
through  the  mails  it  would  be  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  fraud  orders. 

T  am  against  a  perplexing  problem, 
and  am  going  to  ask  you  for  advice.  I 
have  been  selected  as  a  movie  star  for 
the  United  States  Film  Corporation,  of 
which  ('apt.  Frederick  F.  Stoll  is  the 
president.  I  am  supposed  to  take  a  part 
in  their  photo  play  de  luxe  entitled 
“Determination,”  and  they  agree  to  pay 
my  way  to  the  point  of  transportation 
free  of  charge  and  pay  me  $5  per  day 
while  learning.  Rut  before  I  receive 
their  contract  for  this  play  I  must  take 
out  25  shares  of  their  stock  at  $5  per 
share.  The  idea  of  taking  out  this  stock, 
they  say.  is  that  they  cannot  make  a 
success  of  the  play  if  we  do  not  incor¬ 
porate.  They  say  this  is  the  only  way 
we  cat  make  a  success  of  the  business. 

Ohio.  w.  S. 

We  know  little  of  the  United  Film 
Corporation,  but  on  general  principles  we 
would  not  advise  the  subscriber  to  pur¬ 
chase  stock  in  any  concern  on  condition 
of  securing  employment  in  connection 
with  your  investment.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  offer  of  employment  by  this  con¬ 
cern  is  sucker  bait  to  get  his  money,  but 


we  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  similar  proposition  that  has 
come  to  us.  If  they  really  want  W.  S.’s 
services  they  will  give  him  employment 
without  the  investment.  Our  advice  is 
to  hang  on  to  the  $125. 


I  shipped  one  case  of  eggs  to  B.  Seliger, 
172  Chambers  St.,  New  York.  April  22, 
1919.  He  sent  me  a  check  which  went  to 
protest.  I  notified  him  and  he  wrote  me 
a  letter  saying  they  had  changed  their 
banking  house  while  I  held  the  check,  but 
if  I  would  mail  him  the  old  check  he 
would  return  me  a  new  check.  This  I 
did,  but  he  has  never  made  any  reply. 
The  amount  of  check  was  $13.58.  pro¬ 
testing.  $1.40 ;  total,  $14.9S.  Could  you 
collect  this?  L.  D.  ii. 

New  York. 

We  could  not  locate  B.  Seliger,  nor  get 
any  response  to  our  letters,  and  sent  the 
account  to  our  attorney.  He  returned  the 
claim  as  worthless.  Mr.  Seliger  is  no 
longer  in  business,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
locate  him.  so  that  suit  cannot  be  brought, 
although  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  issue 
worthless  checks.  Mr.  Seliger  has  been 
clever  enough  to  cover  his  tracks. 


Will  you  let  me  know  whether  there  is 
such  a  place  as  The  National  Fancy 
Goods  Company,  at  208  North  Fifth  Rt.. 
Richmond.  Ya?  I  have  mailed  them  $3.50 
for  work  and  received  a  letter  saying  they 
had  received  the  money  and  had  sent  work 
under  separate  cover,  but  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  it.  Have  written  them  twice  about 
it.  but  get  no  answer.  I  believe  I  have 
been  swindled.  Will  you  tell  me  what  I 
co x  1  d  do  to  recover  the  money?  w.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

The  subscriber  will  have  to  charge  her 
$3.50  to  experience.  Letters  to  this  con¬ 
cern  are  returned  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  as  unclaimed.  There  is  no  way 
to  recover  the  money,  but  the  transaction 
should  be  reported  to  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties  in  Washington. 

I  enclose  literature  issued  by  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Rubber  Co.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  this  as  a  speculation?  Do  you  know 
any  of  the  officers  mentioned?  Where 
should  I  look  for  accurate  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  other  than  that  which  you  may 
be  able  to  furnish?  o.  A.  w. 

New  York. 

This  company  was  organized  under  the 
laws  of  New  York  State  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  capitalized  at  $300,000.  one- 
half  common  and  one-Jialf  preferred  stock. 
It  does  not  appear  in  our  report  that  the 
officers  of  the  company  supplied  any  capi¬ 
tal.  but  a  stock-selling  campaign  through 
agents  was  inaugurated,  and  it  is  stated 
that  $400,000  of  the  stock  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  up  to  August,  and  that  additional 
stock  was  being  sold  at  the  rate  of  $40,000 
a  week.  A  building  for  the  manufacture 
of  tires  is  in  the  course  of  erection  and 
the  officers  express  themselves  as  expect¬ 
ing  to  start  manufacturing  tires  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  officers  include  a  lawyer,  a  pro¬ 
moter.  and  the  treasurer  of  the  company 
appears  to  have  been  for  many  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  large  tire  manufacturers 
at  Akron,  O.  All  are  favorably  spoken 
of.  What  are  the  prospects  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  proposed  enterprise?  The 
company  has  to  face  the  competition  of 
many  well-established  manufacturers  in 
the  line  with  practically  unlimited  capi¬ 
tal  and  a  reputation  established  for  their 
products.  It  is  handicapped  by  the  heavy 
expense  of  selling  the  stock  jn  this  man¬ 
ner — as  a  rule  at  least  25  per  cent  of 
the  proceeds  of  stock  sold  in  this  way 
goes  to  the  salesman.  The  element  of 
speculation  is  so  high  in  putting  money 
into  the  stock  of  a  newly-formed  company 
that  it  might  be  said  to  approach  a 
gamble.  The  experience  of  the  past  in 
connection  with  such  investments  is  not 
reassuring.  If  O.  A.  W.  will  consult  his 
banker  he  will  find  he  could  not  borrow 
five  cents  on  the  strength  of  such  a  stock 
as  collateral.  One  feature  of  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  many  overlook  is  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  purchasing  stock  that  can  be 
readily  converted  into  cash  if  necessary. 
As  a  rule  this  is  only  true  of  stocks 
which  are  traded  in  on  the  stock  ex¬ 
changes.  The  stock  of  highly  profitable 
concerns  is  often  an  undesirable  invest¬ 
ment.  for  this  reason. 


“H’m,  h’m !”  grumbled  Farmer  Horn- 
beak.  gazing  down  the  rows.  “So  that’s 
the  way  you  planted  the  corn,  eh?  Looks 
like  you  were  staggering  full  of  hard  cider 
when  you  done  it !”  “Aw.  them  rows 
was  straight  when  I  planted  ’em.”  dogged¬ 
ly  replied  the  hired  man  :  “The  hot  sun 
has  warped  ’em ;  that’s  all.” — Kansas 
City  Star. 


Then  You  Can  Add 
Another  Bottom 


The  same  power  that  pulls  a  gang-plow 
of  two  dull  bottoms  will  just  as  readily 
pull  three  well -sharpened  bottoms. 
This  has  been  proved  at  many  of  the 
U.  S.  experiment  farms. 

A  sharp  plow  cuts  the  soil  with  little 
resistance,  speeds  up  the  job  and  saves 
time,  power  and  profit  for  the  farmer. 
Sharpening  plow-points  is  a  simple,  one- 
man  job  when  you  have  a 


HUMMER  GRINDER 


Pedals  like  a  bicycle.  No 
pressure  required  —  no  water 
or  oil  to  cool  the  steel.  The 
head  swivels,  making  the  most 
awkward  tool  easy  to  grind. 


The  DIMO-GRIT  wheels  of  the  “Hummer”  sharpen  twenty-five  times  as 
fast  as  a  grindstone,  without  drawing  the  temper.  Plow-points,  mower 
sickles,  cultivator  blades,  ensilage  knives,  harrow  discs,  axes  and  all  other 
cutting  tools  can  be  sharpened  in  a  few  minutes — easily  and  safely. 

The  “Hummer”  is  built  like  a  cream-separator — all-metal  construction — 
dust-proof  ball  bearings — worm  gear  drive. 

SEND  10c  FOR  DIMO-GRIT  POCKET  HONE 

Send  10c  in  stamps  for  a  DIMO-GRIT  pocket  hone. 

See  for  yourself  how  quickly  it  puts  a  keen  edge 

on  even  the  dullest  jack-knife. 


Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Largest  Makers  of  Farm  Repair  Tools  in  the  World 
Dept.  125  MILWAUKEE,  U.  S.  A. 
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Horse  Blankets 

Give  your  horse  a  real  treat, 

grote'et  him  with  a  5A  Storm 
Ing  blanket.  Its  large  size, 
84  x  90  inches,  insures  a 
comfortable  fit  and  graceful 
hang.  5AStorm  King  Horse 
Blankets  have  been  the 
leaders  over  30  years. 
Closely  woven  from  the 
very  best  material,  their 
quality  and  durability  is  un¬ 
surpassed.  Outwear  three 
ordinary  blankets. 

Look  for  the  5 A  trademark. 
WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia 
Makers  of  5 A.  Motor  Robes 


A  money-maker  and  hard  work  saver  for  land  clearers  and  wood-cutting 
contractors.  One  man  can  move  it  from  cut  to  cut.  Simple  and  reliable. 
Hundreds  in  use  all  over  the  U.  S.  When  not  in  use  for  wood  cutting,  the  4  H.  P.  motor  will 
run  mills,  feed  mills,  feed  cutters,  pumps,  etc.  Quick  dtlicerUM  from  over 

"  My  Wad*  tew  It  cutting  wood  f*r  l*n  than  3  t*ntt  100  points  throughout 

surd."  f.  J.'  Williams,  Burnt,  Or*.  tht  United  States. 

* '/ have  tawed through  five  foot  loltd eallegt  at  tho  rat* ( 
of  on*  fool  a  minute.  ‘%~N.  F.  Mytrt,  Lattn,  Calif.  J 


America  must  burn  more 
wood  for  fuel.  One  Wade 
will  do  10  men’s  work  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  Write 
for  free  Book,  "How  Dan 
Ross  cuts  40  cords 
a  day,”  full  de¬ 
tails  and  spec¬ 
ial  price. 


V~r' ' 

j  Used  and  \ 

J  specified  j 
~  h-bu  the  U.  SJ I 
,  Government. 

v-'tf  -X. 


404  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore?" 


L 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

>Te\v  England  Fruit  Show,  with  Rhode 
Island  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Elks 
Auditorium,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  10- 
13. 

National  Grange,  annual  meeting, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Nov.  12. 

Maine  Fruit  Show,  Maine  Livestock 
Breeders’  Association,  Maine  Seed  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  Maine  Dairymen’s 
Association.  Main  Sheep  and  Wool  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  annual  meetings,  Bangor, 
Nov.  18-22. 

Percheron  Society  of  America,  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders,  Congress  Hotel, 
Chicago.  Ill..  Dec.  1. 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting.  Detroit,  Dec.  2-5 ;  Geo. 
B.  Law.  Bangor,  Mich.,  secretary. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix 
Ariz.,  Dec.  3-8. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting.  Atlantic  City, 
]  •  ;c.  1 :3. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting.  Roanoke.  Dec.  2-4. 

Virginia  State  Corn  Growers,  annual 
convention  and  exhibit,  Roanoke.  Va., 
Dec.  2-4. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and 
Ohio  Apple  Show.  Terminal  Auditorium, 
Toledo,  O.,  Dec.  4-12. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Chestertown,  Aid., 
Jan.  0-8.  1020. 

Ohio  State  Grange,  annual  meeting, 
Columbus.  Dec.  0-12. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  annual 
meeting.  Pittsburg.  Dec.  0-12. 

Michigan  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Saginaw.  Dec.  0-12. 

New  York  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Rochester.  Feb.  0-12.  1020. 

Ohio  Apple  Show.  State  University, 
Columbus.  Dec.  11-13. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association,  an¬ 
imal  show.  St.  Albans,  .Tan.  0-0.  1020.  B. 
P.  Greene,  secretary. 


This  has  been  a  good  season  in  this  lo- 
ality.  and  all  crops  good  with  the  exeep- 
ion  of  oats  and  hay.  The  principal  crops 
,•0  oats,  wheat,  hay,  buckwheat,  corn  and 
otatoes.  Wheat  and  buckwheat  were 
airly  good;  corn  and  potatoes  were  .never 
known  to  he  better.  It  was  very  wet.  dur¬ 
ing  buckwheat  and  corn  harvest.  No  more 
hay.  oats  and  corn  raised  in  the  county 
than  is  needed  for  home  use.  Wheat, 
buckwheat  and  potatoes  are  being  shipped 
out.  The  future  outlook  for  the  farmers 
is  very  good.  Farm  help  is- vary  hard  to 
get.  as  all  laborers  find  employment  in  fac¬ 
ie.  i'-s,  mines  and  on  the  State  roads. 
Farm  help  is  being  paid  .82.50  per  day. 
Fair  prices  Are  being  received  for  all  farm 
products.  Oats.  82c ;  wheat,  $2.15 ;  buck¬ 
wheat.  $3  per  cwt. ;  potatoes,  $1.25.  Good 
prices  are  being  received  for  chickens, 
eggs  and  butter.  Butter.  65c;  eggs.  50 
to  55c.  There  are  no  beef  cattle  or  hogs 
being  raised  to  ship.  J.  I. 

Clarion-  Co..  Pa. 


Situation  Wanted  Superintendent 

on  Gentleman's  Estate:' thorough  I  y  experienced  in 
all  branches  and  capable  of  taking  full  charge. 

ADVERTISER,  5970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


FARM  HAND,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  farm 
Mwk,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm,  equipped 

Mill  nio.’i-rn  inn-  It in-  ry.  in--V..ln-g  milking 

„  married  ■  .Vrr-  d-  >  "iiifiTtab1.- 

usual  in')'  :li>'i-- 

aid  give  mil  pnr- 

^WuiirsT  references  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  5983,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  permanent  position  on  commercial  farm, 
two  men  and  two  women;  can  be  relatives; 
men  to  do  general  work  and  assist  with  poul¬ 
try:  women  to  take  care  of  household:  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
U072.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -First-class  dry-hand  milkers;  able 
to  milk  at  least  30  cows  twice  daily:  no  other 
work:  wages,  $07.50  per  month,  with  board  and 
room.  WAT.K ER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO., 
Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  first-class  pig  man.  who  under¬ 
stands  the  business  thoroughly,  to  take  charge 
of  n  municipal  piggery  to  be  started  by  the  City 
of  New  London;  good  wages,  house  furnished  to 
live  in  and  land  for  cultivation;  must  be  a 
thoroughly  practical  man:  none  others  need 
apply:  kindly  furnish  references.  E.  FRANK 
MORGAN,  Mayor,  New  London,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  working,  married,  farm  foreman; 

must  he  a  good  cow  man  and  general  farmer; 
capable  of  directing  men  and  teams;  large 
modern  buildings  and  equipment;  near  town,  on 
macadam  road:  in  replying  state  wages  wanted, 
nationality,  experience,  references,  age  and1 
family:  wife  could  take  boarders  and  milk  for 
wages:  position  open  for  a  good  poultryman  and 
milker.  ADVERTISER  6042,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


WOULD  like  to  correspond  with  wideawake. 

capable  and  trustworthy  farm  manager  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  with  fruit  growing 
and  dairying,  as  well  as  general  farming  as 
'"•noticed  in  Eastern  York  State.  JOHN  SMITH, 
Pox  232.  Athens,  N.  Y. 


V  v  NT  ED — Young  man  to  work  on  farm  fo  care 
f  >r  three  horses,  two  cows,  besides  general 
fa-m  work.  WEBER  BROS.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WANTED — Up-to-date  poultryman  (married)  for 
large  private  estate:  Protestant  preferred. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  6003,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

\ 


FOR  permanent  position  on  commercial  farm, 
man  to  help  with  live  stock  and  other  farm 
work:  must  have  some  knowledge  of  hogs;  state 
experience  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
6073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEEP  HERDER  wanted,  understanding  West¬ 
ern  free  range  methods  to  be  operated  in  East¬ 
ern  rural  district  with  feeder  sheep  and  a  few 
breeders.  Apply  ADVERTISER  6051,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  splendid  dairy 
farm  near  Cory,  Pa.;  married  man  with  agri¬ 
cultural  college  training  preferred;  must  be  man 
having  training  and  ability  to  take  hold  and  oper¬ 
ate  farm  on  his  own  initiative;  good  house,  good 
schools  and  finely  located;  good  opening  for  right 
man;  references  required.  Add'ress,  with  salary 
expected,  ADVERTISER  6074,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  permanent  position  on  commercial  farm, 
two  women,  mother  and  daughter,  or  two  sis¬ 
ters,  as  housekeeper  for  bachelor  owner;  must 
also  board  help;  house  with  all  conveniences; 
state  former  experience  and  salary  expected. 
ADVERTISER  6071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  Austrian  or  Hungar¬ 
ian  as  farm  hand  and'  greenhouse  helper;  must 
be  ambitions,  not  afraid  of  hard  work  or  long 
hours;  $70  per  month;  free  rent.  KRETSCH- 
MAR  BROS.,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  woman,  housekeeper  for  elderly 
farmer.  ADVERTISER  6080,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  herdsman  to  take  care 
of  dairy;  married  man  preferred;  rent,  wood, 
one  quart  of  milk  per  day  and  garden  privileges 
furnished;  satisfactory  salary  to  right  party. 
Communicate  with  CURTIS.  Room  656,  Mar- . 
bridge  Building,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Two  country  women,  preferably  sis¬ 
ters.  or  mother  and  daughter,  to  be  cook  and 
waitress  and  chambermaid  in  a  family  of  five 
adults;  good  wages  given:  would  have  two  rooms 
and  bath.  ADVERTISER  60S1.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  couple;  wife  rook  and  housework;  man 
to  help  about  gristmill  and  run  truck :  an  in¬ 
terest  given  to  one  who  will  take  an  interest; 
no  objection  to  one  child.  M.  E.  LAMB,  New 
Egypt,  N.  J. 


WANTED- — Experienced  poultryman  to  take 

charge  of  1,000  laying  hens.  For  particulars 
address  JOSEPH  F.  SHEA,  Steward,  Gowanda 
State  Hospital.  Collins,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  creamery  man  on  up-to-date 
private  estate;  one  experienced  with  separa¬ 
tor,  clarifier,  testing,  making  butter,  etc;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  ADVERTISER  6094,  care 
Itural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman-dairyman  on  private  es¬ 
tate:  state  wages  wanted.  BOX  155,  Fair 
nuveu,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  mail,  that  understands  hogs 
and  poultry  thoroughly,  to  work  on  our  live 
stock  farm,  mountain  country,  at  Rita  Station. 
l*a.;  good  home:  state  salary  wanted;  start 
work  at  once.  Address  WM.  STOFFKL,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Lion  Brewing  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


GOOD  plain  cook  amf  housekeeper  wanted  for 
from  four  to  five  men  on  dairy  farm;  must  be 
reliable,  capable  woman,  able  to  take  full 
charge:  references  required.  ULSTERDORP 
FARMS,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  poultryman.  wage  or  share  basis; 

successful  man,  honest,  loyal,  references; 
splendid  opportunity  for  right  party:  write  all 
particulars.  STORM  FARM.  Perkasie,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager  open  for  engagement  Nov.  1st; 

agricultural  training:  15  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  certified  milk,  registered  stock  and 
farm  crops;  commercial  dairy  or  private  estate; 
no  offer  under  $1,500  and  privileges  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  ED  TANSKY,  498  Colorado  Avenue, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FARM  manager  or  herdsman:  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  married:  experienced  in  all 
lines  of  general  and  dairy  farming;  open  for 
position  as  farm  manager  or  herdsman:  state 
salary  and  living  accommodations.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  thoroughly  experienced. 

desires  position  on  gentleman’s  place;  Ameri¬ 
can;  married;  no  children:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  desired;  American:  married:  experi¬ 
enced  in  general  farming  and  butter-making; 
dairy  work  preferred;  do  not  answer  if  you  have 
e-  room  for  ehi'dren.  BOX  Ox),  Golden  Bridge, 
N.  Y. 


FARMER  with  practical  experience,  capable, 
long  exj-vi  Hince  with  registered  stock.  A.R.O. 
nrk:  married:  age  3S;  have  two  children:  will 
go  anywhere  for  a  good  position;  references  from 
last  employer.  Address  9  WASHINGTON 
PLACE.  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  M  \N  wishes  light  work  on  farm;  sal¬ 
ary  no  i  '  t.  ADVERTISER  6068,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — would  like  a  position  as  man¬ 
ager  of  a  large  stock  farm  or  country  place  in 
process  of  construction:  South  preferred;  have 
had  training  and  experience  in  nearly  every 
branch  of  present-day  farming  and  stock  raising; 
was  also  for  four  years  superintendent  of  a  well- 
known  country  estate;  married;  one  boy  8  years 
old;  would  he  pleased  to  give  particulars  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  6070,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman;  fancy  butter-maker; 

fine  Guernseys,  test  cows,  show 
cattle,  etc.  CnAS.  E.  SMITH.  Norristown,  Pa.: 
R.  R.  No.  3. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman.  single,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  private  place:  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6066.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPARLE.  experienced  shepherd  (married),  de¬ 
sires  position:  can  take  full  charge  of  large 
flock  of  sheep;  reference.  FRANK  RISTAN, 
Oakville.  N.  Y. 


POSITION  as  farm  manager;  prefer  stock  or 
grain  farm:  life  experience;  will  he  at  liberty 
Nov.  5.  ADVERTISER  6065,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  couple,  American,  no  children,  capa¬ 
ble  and  Industrious,  with  life  experience  in  all 
branches  of  farming,  desire  permanent  position 
on  gentleman’s  farm;  wages,  $100  per  month, 
with  hoard  and  room:  no  tenant  proposition  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  6064,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  superintendent  open  for  en¬ 
gagement:  life  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming:  competent  cattle  breeder  and  poultry- 
man:  familiar  with  all  farm  machinery:  best  of 
references:  age  37:  married;  one  child,  5  years 
old.  ADVERTISER  0077,  care  Itural  New. 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  mar¬ 
ried  American  of  experience  and  ability;  A-l 
references;  please  give  particulars  of  position 
and  salary  that  can  be  earned,  or  would  run 
farm  on  share  rent.  ADVERTISER  6082,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  six  years  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  position  as  manager  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  or  to  establish  a  new  plant:  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  6085,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AMERICAN  man  wishes  position  as  chauffeur 
and'  gardener;  best  of  recommendation.  Apply 
to  M.  MAHONEY,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm  by  young 
man  desirous  of  learning  business.  GEORGE 
A.  CAMPBELL,  Jr.,  Box  72.  Newfoundland, 
N.  J. 

POSITION  wanted  by  American  on  private 
place  as  barn  man  or  general  farming;  good 
milker.  GEORGE  DIXON,  Gen.  Del.,  Barman 
Station,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position  as  manager:  ex¬ 
pert  chick  raiser  and  successful  in  getting 
Winter  eggs;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6091,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  HIGHLY  recommended  young  man,  with  col¬ 
lege  education,  d'esires  position  as  working  farm 
manager  on  dairy  or  tobacco  farm;  thoroughly 
understands  up-to-date  farming  in  every  line; 
any  proposition  will  be  considered.  Address 
ADVERTISER  6095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted  by  superintendent  on  large 
farm  or  estate;  permanent  position  desired:  life 
experience;  capable  of  taking  full  charge;  at 
liberty  January  first;  American;  small  family. 
ADVERTISER  6090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  and  practical  dairyman,  thorough 
experience  in  all  branches  of  dairying,  wishes 
position  on  modern  dairy  farm.  Apply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED — Enterprising  fruit  grower  to  take 
over  tlie  management  and  proprietorship  of 
fruit  farm  in  Connecticut  on  co-operative  basis: 
cottage,  25  acres  bearing  orchards,  75  acres 
pasture,  woods  and  meadows;  entire  equipment 
of  place,  including  horses,  cows,  chickens,  etc., 
with  ample  fodder  for  the  Winter,  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  right  man  for  his  own  use; 
also  cost  of  %  fertilizing  and  spray  material 
for  orchards  eaeli  year;  owner  will  expect  %  of 
gross  returns  from  the  orchards,  all  other  re¬ 
turns  to  go  to  the  active  partner.  Apply  by 
mail,  giving  references,  to  ADVERTISER  6089, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Would  like  a  tenant  for  registered 
Ayrshire  stock  farm  who  has  faith  enough  in 
his  own  ability  to  purchase  half  interest  in 
stock  and  equipment  and  operate  farm  and  herd 
on  share  basis.  ADVERTISER  6083,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  several  years’  experience  in  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit,  desires  to  work  small  place  on 
shares,  or  on  salary,  for  owner:  best  references. 
Address  JOHN  M.  CARLETON,  235  Donaldson 
Avenue,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

FOR  RENT — On  shares,  estate  farm  of  over  300 
acres  ou  outskirts  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y.:  2  silos: 
100  acres  in  Alfalfa  and  Timothy;  possession, 
any  time  before  March  1.  1920.  ADVERTISER 
6075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

j 

WANTED — To  rent  on  shares,  good  farm.  70 
acres,  Morris  County:  not  stocked:  long  lease 
to  farmer  with  capital:  furnished  house.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6067.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm;  3.000 
fruit  trees  S  years  old:  10  minutes  to  R.  R. 
station:  $7,000:  a  bargain:  old  age  cause  for 
selling.  E.  D.  HUFFMAN.  Owner,  R.  D.  2. 

Marshalls  Creek,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Substantial,  9-room  country  home 
on  Lake  Musconetcong.  built  and  always  occu¬ 
pied  by  present  owner:  in  perfect  repair:  large, 
highly  cultivated  garden:  small  fruits,  asparagus 
bed,  fishing,  boating  and  bathing:  death  of  wife 
causes  owner  to  offer  at  less  than  first  cost  of 
construction;  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Address  E.  S.  BALDWIN,  152  Market  St..  Pat¬ 
erson.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Big  productive  400-acre  dairy  and 
grain  farm,  situated  in  the  County  of  Herki¬ 
mer.  Central  New  York  State,  one  mile  from 
trolley  and  State  road:  best  markets:  five  mod¬ 
ern  buildings;  pastures  watered;  Alfalfa  grown; 
large  level  and  rolling  fields,  tractor  worked:  75 
acres  of  timber,  both  hard  and  soft  wood:  fifty 
head  stock;  all  crops  in  barns:  big  farm  for 
large  operations:  fully  equipped*;  price  $50.00 
per  acre  for  realty:  personal  property  can  be 
appraised.  For  particulars  write  RALPH  D. 
EARL,  Owner,  Herkimer.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Profitable  poultry  farm.  5M  acres: 

about  700  chickens.  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes: 
light  san«Ty  soil:  three  laying  houses,  electric 
light  in  two;  five  colony  houses,  incubators, 
garage:  some  timber:  good  reasons  for  selling: 
five-room  dwelling  and  sun  parlor.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SAT.E — 90-acre  stock  farm,  fully  equipped 
with  tools:  Winter  dairy:  10  minute  walk  from 
trolley  and  macadam  road;  3  miles  from  Coopers- 
town:  modern  conveniences:  owners  retiring. 
ADVERTISER  6039,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  twenty  acres:  5.000  aspar¬ 
agus:  good  bearing  fruit  trees:  tine  house  and 
barns  and  chicken  houses:  must  be  sold  before 
November  15th;  bargain;  near  Hudson.  Address 
A.  M.  W.,  Germantown,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

300-ACRE  dairy,  sheep  or  stock  farm,  near 
Brattleboro.  Vt.:  low  price  for  quick  sale: 
write  for  description.  F.  N.  GIDDINGS,  Bald- 
winsville,  N.  Y. 

FARM  for  rent;  North  Shore  of  Long  Island:  75 
acres  or  less;  water  system;  cottage  witli 
bathroom,  dairy,  laundry.  C.  KAHLEN,  S7 
Leonard  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — TTillcrest  Farm;  140  acres;  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  an  ideal  country  home;  ele¬ 
vation  twelve  hundred  feet:  northwestern  part  of 
Massachusets.  bordering  on  the  Vermont  State 
line:  never-failing  spring  water  in  house  and 
barns:  two  fine  sugar  groves:  can  set  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  buckets;  evaporator  and  all  accessories; 
about  thirty-five  acres  tillable:  balance  in  fruit; 
apples,  pears,  etc.,  spring-fed  pastures..  maple 
groves  and  woodland:  all  necessary  farming  im¬ 
plements  in  A1  condition:  should  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  CHARLES  W.  STRANAHAN,  Cole- 
ram,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — 250-acre  river  farm:  one  mile  from 
thriving  village;  three  railroad's;  carrying  50 
head  stock:  cow  barn  43x100:  12-room  house: 
running  water  to  barns:  two  silos;  has  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  feet  hemlock:  fifty  thousand  feet 
hardwood:  one  mile  to  railroad  and  milk  station: 
price  $15,000:  liberal  terms.  J.  D.  HOLEY, 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 

FARM  for  sale  or  lease:  104  acres:  4  woodland: 

stock,  crop,  tools;  $9,800:  $4,000  mortgage, 
5%.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  BOX  1.  Plainfield.  N.  J. 


10  ACRES,  poultry,  fruit;  good  buildings;  $4,000. 
GEO.  S.  MARTIN,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  R.  No.  3. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  dairy  farm,  159  acres;  125 
acres  clear;  balance  timber;  good  laying,  pro¬ 
ductive  land;  well  watered';  two  houses,  three 
barns;  silo;  apples,  small  fruit,  berries;  near 
school,  church,  railroad;  telephone;  R.  F.  D. 
F.  W.  BENEDICT,  Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 104-aere  farm,  thrashing  machine, 
5-passenger  ear:  will  exchange  thrasher  and 
ear  for  live  stock.  ARTHUR  T.  MEISSNER, 
Lockwood,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 40  acre  potato,  dairy  poultry  farm, 
good  buildings,  timber,  near  market,  Otsego 
County.  Price  reasonable,  half  cash.  BOX 
182,  Sclienevus.  N.  Y. 

- : - 1 

FOR  SALE — Hudson  Valley  village  farm;  86 
acres,  good  set  buildings,  excellent  soil,  level, 
free  of  stone.  ADVERTISER  6078,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — 75-150  acres  with  small  lake, 
woods,  within  75  miles  New  York.  Good  land 
and  buildings  required.  Full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


261  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM— 80  acres  pasture, 
balance  meadow  land  which  can  be  worked 
with  tractor.  Buildings  slated  and  painted,  run¬ 
ning  water.  Land  in  high  state  of  cultivation. 
Stock,  tools  and  crops  if  desired.  Write  E.  A. 
HOWARD.  Eagle  Bridge.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 225-acre  Vermont  farm,  situated  on 
■State  road;  large  lot  of  hard  and  soft  wood 
timber  easy  of  areess.  ADVERTISER  6084,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  productive  farm  of  127  acres: 

3  miles  from  railroad  and  State  road;  near 
school;  7  miles  from  city;  3  barns,  henhouse  and 
granary;  nearly  new  8-room  house:  good  water: 
plenty  of  timber:  fine  young  orchard:  good 
team,  8  cows.  3  heifers,  brood  sow;  all  farming 
tools;  price  for  all  $4,500.  JESSE  CRONKITE, 
Milford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Profitable  peach  orchard,  in  heart 
of  Potomac  Valley  fruit  belt:  good  location; 
house,  barn,  mules;  fully  equipped.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  apple  and  stock  farm: 

rare  bargain.  Listen!  1.600  bbls.  now  being 
picked;  offered  $5  unpacked;  that’s  $8,000;  look 
at  the  Greenings,  Baldwins.  Newtons.  Wine- 
saps,  Bens;  trees  bearing  5-15  bbls.  each.  One 
mile  from  station  prettiest  part  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  going  into  another  business.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  equipped  up-to-date  poultry 
plant  in  State  of  New  Jersey:  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  122,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


RETAIL  dairy  farm:  322  acres;  fully  stocked 
and  equipped,  including  milk  route.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  6092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


BOARD  WANTED — Pleasant  home  and  cheerful 
surroundings  on  farm.  New  Jersey  preferred, 
for  young  man  with  nervous  trouble:  has  com¬ 
panion:  usually  able  to  be  about  and  busy. 
ADVERTISER  60S7,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CTDER  apples  wanted:  any  quantity,  from  small 
lots  up  to  carload  lots;  include  all  conditions 
in  first  letter,  including  price.  JOHN  F.  WIL- 
KENS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskill 
21-F-4. 


FOR  SALE — Several  Cypher's  portable  hovers 
and  390-egg  incubators:  one  600-ogg  Buckeye 
machine.  F.  M.  DAVIS,  Chase  Poultry  Farm, 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Cineinnatus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  ton  of  horseradish  roots.  J.,  46 
Lock  Street,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


EMERSON  tractor.  Model  A.  A..  12-20:  one 
three-bottom  14-inch  plow:  both  new.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHELLBARK  hickory  nuts,  10  cents  pound,  and 
common  black  walnuts.  5  cents  pound.  HOUG- 
LAND  &  MILLER,  244,  Boonville.  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — No.  4  Wright  milk  bottle  filler  and 
9  crates,  all  in  good  condition.  McCREA 
BROS.,  Fillmore.  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — “Newtown”  hot  water  brooiTer  sys¬ 
tem,  consisting  of  forty  adjustable  hovers  and 
other  equipment:  new;  never  has  been  used. 
Write  for  particulars  and  price.  S.  E.  HOS- 
TETTER,  Denbigh,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — E-B.  Big  Four.  12-20  kerosene  trac¬ 
tor  made  by  Emersou-Brantingham  Implement 
Co..  Rockford.  TIL;  will  sell  chenn  tn  move  at 
once.  MT.  MORRIS  CANNING  CO.,  INC.,  Mt. 
Morris.  N.  Y. 


GREEN  HUBBARD  SQUASH  3c  lb.,  and  maple 
syrup  $2  gal.  JOHN  JACOX,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Second-hand  “Fordson  Tractor”; 

state  price  and  reason  for  selling  and  condition 
of  tractor.  C.  R.  B ASHORE.  Bethel,  Berks  Co., 

Pa. 


5-10  AVERY  TRACTOR  to  exchange  for  a  Ford 
runabout:  100  bn.  carrots  for  sale.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6069,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  carloads  of  Danish  cabbage; 

large  or  small  lots.  LESLIE  A.  STORLE,  Hal- 
cottsviiie,  N.  Y. 


CAPE  COD  CRANBERRIES,  the  real  sun  kissed 
kind,  for  sale;  7  quarts  for  $1.00  by  parcel 
post,  1st  and  2d  zone;  6  quarrs  in  3d  zone: 
order  now  and  can  for  the  holidays  before  the 
price  goes  up.  THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 
Yarmouthport,  Mass. 


ACETYLENE  GENERATOR  AND  FIXTURES— 
Double  action  ram  for  pumping,  cypress  tank, 
steam  turbine  De  Laval  Separator.  wanted: 
power  sprayer  outfit.  EAGLE  FARM.  R.  7, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


WANTED — Blue  Hen  Colony  Brooder,  large 
oats  sprouter;  feed  cooker.  WM.  SEIDEL, 
Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


BLACK  WALNUT  BED  ROOM  SET.  D.  M. 
MeHUGH,  Middlebnry,  Vt. 


WANTED — Nancy  Hall  Potatoes:  quote  barrel. 
W.  E.  SAUNDERS,  London,  Ontario. 


WANTED — One  man  stump  puller.  W.  P. 
SCHILLING.  131  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — One  second-hand  9-18  Case  tractor: 

all  worn  parts  replaced:  first-class  condition; 
price  $785.00  f.  o.  b.  Youngstown.  N.  Y.  Also 
one  4-cylinder  15  horsepower  marine  engine, 
clutch  attached:  price  $350.00  f.  o.  b.  Youngs¬ 
town.  C.  R.  HASKELL.  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


CHAMPION  power  sprayer.  200-gallon  tank. 

Friend  gun  and  25  feet  of  hose;  never  been 
used:  first  $175  gets  it.  E.  G.  COX,  Proctor- 
ville,  O. 


WANTED — To  buy  sectional  incubator,  incubator 
heater,  pipe  brooder,  piping,  feed  mixer.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  214,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


LessWork 


MoreMilk 

Two  pounds  of  milk  may  seem  a 
small  amount,  but  to  increase  the  milk 
yield  two  pounds  per  cow  daily,  means 
a  large  increase  in  the  profit  from  any 
herd. 

If  you  have  thirty  cows,  two  pounds 
more  per  cow  daily  would  be  sixty 
pounds,  worth  about  $2.00.  During  the 
winter  season  this  would  total  $350  or 
more. 

Truly,  this  is  an  extra  profit  well 
worth  seeking,  especially  since  there 
is  no  expense  connected  with  it,  aside 
from  the  small  initial  investment  in 
drinking  cups. 

Water  costs  practically  nothing  and 
to  be  able  to  turn  water  into  milk  with 
no  effort  further  than  to  keep  the  wa¬ 
ter  supply  tank  filled,  is  about  as  easy 
a  way  of  making  money  as  one  could 
ask. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  Finds 
Drinking  Cups  Profitable 

“In  the  stables  of  the  Hoard’s 
Dairyman  herd  are  installed  42  drink¬ 
ing  cups,  one  for  each  cow.  The  in¬ 
stallation  of  these  cups  providing  the 
tow  with  plenty  of  water  whenever 
she  wants  it  night  or  day  has  result¬ 
ed  in  a  perceptible  increase  of  milk. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  remark 
some  years  ago  by  a  Wisconsin  qu.  v 
farmer  to  the  effect  that  although 
well  water  was  about  as  free  as  air, 
it  was  the  last  thing  properly  provid¬ 
ed  for  the  cow.  A  visit  to  the  stable 
say  at  9  o’clock  at  night  will  discover 
quite  often  a  number  of  the  cows  tak¬ 
ing  a  comfortable  drink  from  their 
water  cups.  We  are  convinced  that 
this  is  a  highly  profitable  investment 
to  make.  Pure  water  ready  at  any 
time  and  pure  air  are  two  things  that 
greatly  promote  the  production  of 
milk.” — Hoard's  Dairyman  Editorial, 
r  Feb.  1,  1918. 

“According  to  our  milk  records”, 
says  W.  H.  Martin,  who  is  herdsman 
at  Arcady  Farm,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois, 
“James  drinking  cups  increased  our 
milk  yield  4  lbs.  per  cow,  per  day. 
With  our  herd  of  97  cows,  the  cups 
save  two  hours  daily.” 

Herman  Olson,  Cambridge,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  “Considers  James  Cups  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  outside  tank  as  the  modern 
silo  is  to  the  old  way  of  feeding  dry 
cornstalks  outside  on  the  snow  bank.” 

Walter  Bringold,  Wanamingo,  Min¬ 
nesota,  is  another  who  puts  James 
cups  in  the  same  class  as  the  silo  for 
milk  making.  “If  I  could  have  but  one, 
judging  from  my  experience,”  he  says, 

“I  would  rather  have  the  drinking 
cups  than  the  silo,  as  I  believe  the 
drinking  cups  make  more  milk.” 

What  James  Cups  Ac¬ 
complished  in  28  Herds 

Twenty-eight  dairymen  who  kept 
milk  records  reported  the  following 
results  from  the  use  of  James  Drink¬ 
ing  Cups: 

One  had  art  increase  of  from  5  to  10 
lbs.  per  cow  per  day;  three  an  increase 
averaging  4  lbs.;  three  had  3  lbs.  aver¬ 
age  increase;  six,  2  lbs.;  three,  1% 
lbs.;  one,  %  lb.;  one  reported  $8.56 
average  inci’ease  per  cow  per  year; 
one  an  average  increase  of  $5;  one, 
$10;  one  a  3%  increase;  one  8%  in¬ 
crease;  two,  10%  increase;  one, 
12V2%;  one,  20%;  and  one,  33%%. 

These  reports  covered  a  total  of  759 
cows,  averaging  an  increase  of  2.45 
lbs.  milk  per  cow  per  day. 

The  Saving  in  Labor 

In  a  recent  investigation  of  120 
herds  in  which  James  cups  were  used, 
the  owners  were  unanimous  in  stating 
that  the  cups  saved  them  time  and 
labor. 

Their  answers  ranged  from  %  min¬ 
ute  per  cow,  per  day,  to  10  minutes 
per  cow,  average  being  10  hours  saved 
per  cow,  each  year. 


The  Calves  Grew  Faster  Other  Work  Savers  and 

Milk  Makers 


Out  of  87  dairymen  using  James 
cups  in  their  calf  pens,  80  say  that 
they  have  “observed  that  calves  grow 
better  and  faster  by  having  a  constant 
supply  of  water  before  them.” 

Help  Prevent  Spread 
of  Disease 

These  dairymen  were  almost  unani¬ 
mous  in  considering  that  didnking 
cups  help  prevent  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease,  each  cow  drinking  from  her  own 
cup. 

Above  are  a  few  of  the  facts  brought 
to  light  in  this  investigation  of  James 
drinking  cups.  The  complete  results 
are  set  forth  in  Bulletin  No.  4,  which 
will  be  sent  on  request. 


Such  as  the  James  litter,  feed,  and 
milk  can  cariers  and  trucks,  cow 
stalls,  stanchions,  mangers,  cow  pens, 
bull  and  hog  pens,  ventilators,  swill 
carriers,  horse  stable  fixtures,  hog, 
sheep,  and  beef  barn  equipment,  are 
described  in  the  book,  “The  James¬ 
way”  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 

> 

Barn  Planning 

Por  many  years,  the  James  Barn 
Planning  Department  has  been  help¬ 
ing  customers  and  others  in  planning 
new  barns  and  remodeling  old  barns. 
In  this  work,  Mr.  James  has  associat¬ 
ed  with  him  a  competent  architect  and 
engineer  of  unusual  experience  in 


ventilation  and  construction  pi’oblems, 
another  architect  who  has  many  years 
of  experience  in  the  planning  of  new 
buildings  and  remodeling  of  dairy 
barns,  a  large  number  of  experienced 
draftsmen — and  in  the  field  are  some 
€0  experts  whose  work  takes  them 
daily  into  dairy  barns  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  consulting  on  remod¬ 
eling  and  other  barn  problems,  draw¬ 
ing  preliminary  plans  and  reporting 
on  new  ideas  and  unusual  conditions. 

All  this  experience  and  ability  in 
the  planning  of  new  or  remodeling  of 
old  dairy  barns,  is  at  your  service. 

Full  information  regarding  the 
James  barn  planning  service  and  all 
James  equipment  is  given  in  the 

Free  Barn  Book 

of  330  pages  entitled  “The  James  Way” 
which  will  be  sent  on  request.  Please 
state  number  of  cows  you  own. 

If’  interested  in  hog  burn  equipment 
ask  for  the  “llog  Burn  Book.” 

You  want  more  milk  from  your  cows 
— you  want  less  work — write  for  It 
today. 


James  Manufacturing  Company 

Ft.  Atkinson  Wis.  Elmira  N.Y,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Makers  of  Labor-Saving  Barn  Equipment 
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World’s  E^g,  Record  Painted  in  Red  Letters 


The  Story  of  Some  Famous  Red  Hens 


CHEAT  PERFORMANCE.— Not  since  Tom  Bur¬ 
ro))  cniiic  l<»  lliis  country  ami  taught  the  Van 
sees  how  to  win  in  an  egg-laying  contest  has  there 
•ecu  such  a  sensation  in  tin1  poultry  world  as  the 
Underlrill  Reds  have  made  al  Vineland.  Their  per- 
drniance  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  take 
into  consideration  tin*  fact  that  these  birds  were 
raised  at  Vineland  under  exactly  the  same  conditions 
as  nearly  all  the  other  jams  in  the  contest,  yet  they 
stand  out  as  the  best  layers  in  the  race,  with  an  egg 
record  for  the  10  pullets  at  tin*  end  of  the  con- 


island  Reds  for  egg  production.  And  right  here  is 
the  secret  of  their  success.  They  realized  the  prin¬ 
ciple  in  breeding  that  “like  begets  like,”  and  bred  for 
eggs,  instead  of  feathers  of  a  certain  shade.  IIow, 
many  other  breeders  in  this  country  have  been  hon¬ 
estly  breeding  for  egg  production  for  -<>  years  with¬ 
out  getting  the  color  fad  mixed  in  and  starting  to 
breed  for  color  instead  of  eggs?  Co  into  any  poul¬ 
try  show  and  ask  the  exhibitors  if  they  have  good 
layers.  Then  ask  them  to  back  up  their  claims  with 
official  egg  records,  which  speak  plainer  than  words. 


bill's  word,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  show 
the  proof,  which  he  was  always  quite  able  to  do. 
Judging  from  his  experience.  Mr.  Underhill  says 
he  could  breed  White  Reds  or  Black  Reds  or  most 
any  colored  ~  *  if  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  egg 
production,  nut  he  cannot  breed  high  producers 
which  conform  exactly  t>>  our  present  arbitrary 
standard  of  perfection.  It  has  simply  been  a  case 
of  eggs  or  color  with  the  Underbills.,  and  of  course 
they  chose  eggs,  but  the  Underbill  Reds  are  fairly 
good  colored  birds  at  that.  They  would  not,  how- 


A  Flock  of  the  Underhill  lleds  at  Home.  Norman  Underhill .  One  of  the  Brothers,  is  Standint/  at  the  Left.  For  •>}/ 


test,  which  is  over  600  eggs  ahead  of  their  nearest 
competitor  in  the  Red  class.  Perhaps  this  sounds 
like  a  chicken  story,  but  it  is  not,  as  the  records 
made  at  the  Vineland  International  Egg-laying  and 
Breeding  ('oldest  are  official  and  absolutely  accurate. 
This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  here  is  some¬ 
thing  that  we  would  like  to  know  more  about,  as 
here  is  a  man  and  woman  and  two  boys  who  have 
done  something  worth  while,  something  that  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  serious  thought  and  earnest  consideration 
of  every  breeder  of  high-class  live  stock  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  something  that  will  go  down  in  poultry  his¬ 
tory  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  age. 

BEGINNING  NEARLY  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO, 
before  the  two  boys  (Underhill  brothers)  were  born, 
Mr.  C.  M.  Underhill  and  his  wife,  to  whom  at  least 
half  the  credit  is  due,  started  to  breed  Rhode 


BREEDING  FOR  EGGS.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Underhill 
do  not  claim  to  be  scientific  experts  in  the  poultry 
game,  but  they  kept  a  small  flock  of  Reds,  gave  them 
good  care,  introduced  new  blood  occasionally  when¬ 
ever  they  could  find  anything  suitable,  and  devel¬ 
oped  an  excellent  strain  of  layers  simply  by  the 
process  of  elimination.  As  they  were  with  their 
birds  a  great  deal  and  knew  the  best  layers  by  name 
it.  was  not  necessary  to  use  trap  nests.  This  prac¬ 
tice  continued  several  years,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Un¬ 
derhill  gained  the  reputation  around  Lakewood  of 
having  a  very  good  flock  of  Reds.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
rare  occasion  when  the  neighbors  gathered  at  the 
corner  grocery  of  an  evening  to  tiiv'l  a  poultry  man 
who  was  making  a  bigger  record  than  was  being 
made  by  the  Underhill  Reds.  At  times  some  of  the 
neighbors  were  so  unkind  as  to  doubt  Mr.  Uuder- 


ever.  win  with  our  present  system  of  judging  at  poul¬ 
try  exhibitions. 

TRIES  LEGHORNS. — Right  here  I  want  to  say 
that  Mr.  Underhill's  first  love  (poultry  love,  I  mean) 
was  for  the  Reds,  but  when  he  saw  white  eggs  selling 
at  a  higher  price  than  brown  eggs  he  tried  the 
White  Leghorns  a  few  years,  selling  off  all  of  his 
Reds  except  11  of  the  very  best.  His  present  valu¬ 
able  tiock  all  originated  from  these  Id  hens  and  a 
cockerel,  which  constituted  his  entire  flock  of  Reds 
about  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Underhill  got  a  bad  start 
with  the  Leghorns  and  soon  dropped  them. 

THE  BOYS  BECOME  INTERESTED.— It  was  at 
this  time  the  two  brothers  became  interested,  and 
during  the  two  years  previous  to  the  starting  of  the 
Vineland  contest  they  had  such  good  success  with 
the  business,  clearing  each  year  around  $1  on  each 
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lien,  that  nothing  but  Reds  have  been  kept  since,  and 
the  flock  has  been  steadily  improved  and  increased  in 
size.  When  the  Vineland  contest  started  the  Under¬ 
hill  Reds  were  an  established  strain  and  one  in 
which  the  owners  had  abundant  faith.  It  took  con¬ 
siderable  faith  and  some  argument  for  two  boys, 
the  oldest  a  lad  of  15,  to  part  with  $50  to  enter  a  pen 
in  a  new  egg-laying  contest.  However,  this  was 
done,  the  boys  paying  $40  and  Mr.  Underhill  paying 
$10,  so  as  not  to  draw  too  heavily  on  the  boys’  bank 
account  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  production 
was  at  its  lowest  point.  Almost  from  the  very  start 
this  pen  showed  what  it  could  do,  and  made  the  ex¬ 
cellent  record  of  1,966  eggs  from  10  pullets  the  first 
year,  which  was  the  second  highest  record  in  the 
contest  made  by  a  heavy  variety.  It  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  fact  that  this  original  contest  pen  was  bred 
from  pullets  instead  of  hens.  The  pullets  which  have 
just  dosed  the  world’s  record  are  daughters  of  these 
birds. 

EGG  SELECTION.— In  breeding  for  heavy  egg 
production  the  Underhills  were  also  very  careful  to 
select  hatching  eggs  of  good  size  and  shape  and  of 
an  even  color.  This  practice  has  resulted  in  this 
strain  of  birds  laying  absolutely  the  best  brown 
eggs  of  any  pen  in  the  contest,  and  they  are  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  anything  found  on  the  market  at  the 
present  time. 

THE  BUSINESS  END  OF  IT. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Un¬ 
derhill  and  the  two  boys  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
their  now  famous  layers  and  they  are  building  up  a 
business  in  eggs  for  hatching,  baby  chicks,  breeding 
stock  and  contest  pens  which  would  make  the  or¬ 
dinary  fancier  turn  green  with  envy.  The  Under¬ 
hills  are  firmly  of  the  belief  that  you  will  have  far 
better  success  with  poultry  if  you  select  a  breed  that 
you  really  like.  Too  many  people  keep  poultry  sim¬ 
ply  as  a  money-making  proposition.  The  Underhills 
have  a  very  high  standard  of  business  integrity,  and 
nothing  could  induce  them  to  make  any  false  state¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  their  stock.  This  is  the  story  of 
the  Underhill  Reds  as  I  know  it  to  be  and  have  seen 
it  at  close  range.  They  have  set  a  high  standard 
and  it  is  up  to  the  rest  of  us  to  try  to  reach  it. 

C.  S.  G KEENE. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture  on  the  first  page  shows  a 
flock  of  the  Underhill  Reds  at  home.  Norman  Un¬ 
derhill,  one  of  the  brothers,  is  standing  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  It  is  evident  that  the  Underhills  not  only  know 
how  to  raise  birds,  but  also  how  to  raise  boys.  The 
hen  shown  at  Fig.  542  is,  we  think,  the  most  valuable 
Red  in  the  country.  As  a  pullet  she  laid  202  eggs  at 
the  Vineland  contest.  Four  of  her  daughters  are  in 
the  winning  pen  this  year.  They  laid  263,  261,  242 
and  248  eggs  respectively.  The  record  for  entire  pen 
is  2,431.  This  is  what  you  may  call  a  laying  family. 
We  would  like  to  add  that  the  pullets  of  the  first 
Latest  were  selected  by  Mr.  Greene. 


^^op:dressing  Wheat  Land  in  Ohio 

THE  practice  of  top-dressing  wheat  with  manure 
during  the  Winter  has  been  gaining  in  favor 
with  Ohio  farmers,  particularly  during  the  past  few 
years.  A  good  deal  of  the  Winter  manure  is  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  this  manner,  probably  more  of  it  going 
on  to  the  wheatfields  than  on  the  sod  land.  By  using 
the  manure  spreader  the  manure  is  spread  quickly 
and  easily  over  the  wheat,  and  when  the  ground  is 
fx-ozen  but  very  little  damage  is  done  to  the  wheat. 

Just  how  much  manure  should  be  applied  to  wheat 
is  a  subject  of  discussion,  and  while  no  direct  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  conducted  at  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  on  this  point  alone,  the  l-esults  of  the 
manure  work  on  wheat  at  the  Ohio  Station  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  what  can  be  expected  in 
this  line.  Land  treated  with  four  tons  of  manure 
in  a  three-year  rotation  of  potatoes,  wheat  and  clover 
at  the  Ohio  Station  has  returned  11  bushels  mox-e 
to  the  acx*e  than  unmanured  land.  An  eight-ton 
application  to  the  wheat  in  the  same  rotation  re¬ 
turned  an  increase  of  about  16  bushels.  Thus 
doubling  the  application  of  manure  increased  the 
gain  in  wheat  only  48  per  cent.  Then  throughout 
the  Winter  from  foxir  to  six  tons  of  manure  is  all 
that  will  prove  profitable  in  this  pi-actice.  For  the 
farmer  who  will  have  100  tons  of  manure  to  distri¬ 
bute  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  cover  25  acx-es  of 
wheat  land  at  four  tons  per  acre  than  10  acres  at 
10  tons  per  acre,  which  is  genei*ally  the  usual  appli¬ 
cation  when  manure  is  applied  to  sod  land. 

The  wheat  land  under  continuous  culture  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  averaged  only  about  12 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  land  receiving  five 
tons  of  manure  annually  returned  34  bushels  to  the 
acx*e  in  the  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover  and 
Timothy.  Eight  tons  of  manure  on  wheat  increased 
the  yield  from  13  bushels  in  a  similar  rotation,  but 
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unmanured,  to  38  bushels  per  acre.  The  yield  m 
the  potato-wheat-clover  rotation  has  been  as  high 
as  50  bushels  to  the  acre  for  wheat  when  manured 
with  eight  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre.  • 

The  practice  of  adding  acid  phosphate  to  wheat 
is  even  as  profitable  as  manuring  the  land.  Acid 
phosphate  is  generally  applied  to  the  soil  at  seeding 
time,  but  where  this  has  not  been  done  it  may  be 
applied  to  the  wheat  land  in  the  Winter  or  even 
early  Spring  with  a  lime  spreadei*.  At  the  Ohio 
Station  more  than  four  bushels  of  wheat  has  been 
produced  by  every  100  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  in  tests, 
including  113  crops  of, wheat  harvested  at  about  nine 
different  experiment  farms  in  Ohio.  The  average 


Underhill  Red ,  Mother  of  Four  Pullets  in  Winning 
Pen.  Fig.  5  42 


A  Cluster  of  Potato  Seed  Balls.  Fig.  543 


rate  of  application  has  been  158  lbs.  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  to  the  acre.  In  addition  an  increase  of  340 
lbs.  of  hay  has  resulted  from  every  100  lbs.  of  acid 
phosphate,  which  more  than  pays  for  the  fertilize!’, 
leaving  the  wheat  as  net  gain.  c.  m.  baker. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Fertilizer  and  Cover  Crop  Questions 

THE  following  question  comes  from  a  fruit 
grower  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley : 

“When  is  the  best  time  to  put  hen  manure  on  the 
ground,  and  should  it  be  mixed  with  any  other 
stuff?” 

We  like  to  use  hen  manure  in  Spring.  The  best 
plan  is  to  use  plaster,  road  dust  or  some  other  dx*ier 
from  day  to  day,  and  keep  the  manure  under  cover. 
In  the  Spring  it  will  be  found  in  hard,  dry  chunks. 
These  should  be  crushed  or  ground  as  fine  as  possible, 
and  some  form  of  phosphorus  mixed  with  it.  If 
acid  phosphate  is  used  400  lbs.  or  more  to  1.000  lbs. 
of  crushed  manure  will  make  a  good  mixture.  The 
addition  of  the  phosphate  gives  the  proper  balance 
to  the  manure.  The  fine  crushing  makes  an  even 
distribution  possible.  Some  farmers  haul  the  chicken 


manure  out  as  fast  as  it  accumulates  and  spread  it 
on  the  soil  to  be  plowed  under  for  corn.  The  crushed 
manure  may  be  used  like  a  chemical  fertilizer — 
spread  on  the  plowed  gro’und  and  harrowed  in.  The 
coarse  manure  may  better  be  plowed  under. 

“You  say  it  will  pay  to  use  Alsike  clover,  and  I 
agree  with  you,  only  it  is  very  hard  to  get  rid  of  it 
in  raspberries,  currants  and  small  fruit.  Another 
year  I  shall  try  it,  although  it  will  be  plowed  under 
in  April,  and  it  will  not  have  much  growth  made.” 

Alsike  clover  pays  us  well  when  seeded  as  a  late 
cover  crop.  It  makes  a  fair  growth  through  the 
Fall  and  gi’ows  a  nice  crop  for  plowing  under  in 
Spring.  We  never  try  vex*y  hard  to  “get  rid”  of 
clover.  As  a  weed  it  is  a  great  success. 

“I  tried  Crimson  clover,  but  it  did  not  live  thi’ough 
the  Winter.” 

With  us  Ci’imson  clover  kills  out  seven  times  in 
10,  but  the  Fall  growth  far  more  than  pays  for  labor 
and  seed.  One  would  think  this  habit  of  making  a 
good  growth  and  then  dying  out  would  be  just  what 
you  want  in  order  to  avoid  “weeds”  in  your  fruit. 

“I  have  tried  Cow-lxorn  turnips  and  rye,  but  unless 
you  get  rye  under  at  proper  height  it  becomes  a 
nuisance,  as  the  cultivator  teeth  drag  it  all  to  the 
end  of  rows.” 

You  probably  let  the  rye  grow  too  long.  Some 
farmers  overcome  this  objection  by  working  the  rye 
and  turnips  with  a  disk  harrow  before  the  growth 
is  plowed  under.  The  disk  chops  or  cuts  up  the  rye. 
and  when  it  is  plowed  under  there  are  no  long  straws 
to  tear  out. 

“I  realize  something  has  to  be  done,  for  I  see  car¬ 
loads  of  manui*e  on  the  railroad  switch  with  the 
water  running  from  bottom  of  eai\  It  looks  as 
though  the  manure  dealers  were  making  up  for 
shortage  of  manure  by  giving  heavy  weight  in  water 
pumped  on  when  car  is  loaded.” 

Right.  A  soil  cannot  continue  to  produce  well 
unless  its  supply  of  organic  matter  is  kept  up.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  adding  manure  or  growing  cover 
crops  on  the  land  and  plowing  them  right  into  the 
soil.  A  “cover”  crop  is  one  which  covers  or  occupies 
the  soil  while  the  i-egular  money  crops  are  absent. 
When  properly  handled  this  system  of  using  cover 
ci'ops  is  the  most  economical  plan  a  fruit  grower 
can  use.  The  manure  now  sold  by  carload  is  cei*- 
tainly  loaded  down  with  water.  Nearly  every  day 
we  see  great  piles  of  this  manure  beside  the  i'aili*oad 
track  with  men  at  work  soaking  it  with  a  hose.  A 
carload  will  usually  contain  two  or  three  tons  of 
added  water. 


How  to  Handle  Potato  “Seed” 


A  CORRESPONDENT  finds  a  little  fault  because 
we  sometimes  refer  to  “potato  seed”  as  seed 
pieces — meaning  the  tubers  as  cut  for  seeding.  He 
is  right.  The  cut  tubers  are  not  potato  “seed” 
at  all.  The  true  seeds  are  found  in  the  potato  balls 
which  sometimes  develop  from  the  flowers.  Appar¬ 
ently  there  have  been  more  of  the  balls  than  usual 
this  season.  We  have  heard  from  many  growers 
who  speak  of  finding  the  seed  and  want  to  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  Some  of  them  seem  to  think 
they  have  discovered  something  of  great  value  in 
these  seed  balls.  The  fact  is  such  seeds  have  little 
value,  since  the  seedlings  do  not  come  true.  The 
chances  would  be  almost  one  in  1.000  that  a  potato 
seedling  will  prove  a  really  valuable  commei’cial 
variety.  Working  with  them  is,  however,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  in  agriculture,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  give  below  the  advice  about  handling  the  seed¬ 
lings  sent  by  the  Agricultural  Department : 


The  seed  balls  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  upon  the 
plants,  if  possible.  If,  however,  there  is  danger  of  fi-ost, 
the  seed  balls  may  be  gathered  and  taken  into  the  house 
and  held  at  living  room  temperature  until  ripened.  A 
mature  condition  is  indicated  by  a  light  yellow  color  of 
the  outside  skin  of  the  halls.  At  your  convenience,  after 
ripening,  the  seed  balls  may  be  soaked  in  water  to 
remove  the  seeds  more  easily,  and  the  seeds  taken  out 
and  placed  upon  blotting  paper  to  dry.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  dry.  they  may  be  stored  in  any  cool,  dry  place 
over  Winter. 


About  April  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  seed  pans 
or  shallow  boxes  filled  with  a  light,  sandy  soil,  the  seeds 
being  covered  to  a  depth  of  from  one-sixteenth  to  one- 
eighth  inch,  and  the  boxes  placed  in  a  greenhouse  hot¬ 
bed  or  in  a  living-room  where  a  temperature  of  from 
60  to  70  degrees  F.  can  be  maintained.  Under  suitable 
heat  and  moisture  conditions  the  seeds  will  germinate 
in  from  seven  to  12  days.  When  seedlings  have  devel¬ 
oped  their  first  true  leaf  they  should  be  individually 
transferred  from  the  seed  bed  to  fiats  or  pots.  If  pots 
are  used  bottomless  individual  paraffin-paper  drinking 
cups  will  be  found  to  be  very  satisfactory.  When 
pricked  out.  into  flats  (shallow  boxes)  they  should  be 
spaced  about  two  inches  apart  each  way. 


If  properly  handled  one  should  have  nice  stocky  plants 
about  five  inches  high  when  ready  to  transplant  to  the 
open  field.  They  should  not  be  transferred  to  the  open 
until  all  danger  from  late  frost  is  over.  Handled  in  this 
way,  the  seedlings  have  a  long  growing  season,  and^ 
many  of  them  will  develop  good-sized  tubers  the  first 
year. 
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The  United  Farmers  of  Ontario  Win 


Who  They  Are;  What  They  Did 
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WHEN  the  United  Farmers  of 
Ontario  were  formed  there  was 
little  thought  that  within  five  years  the 
organization  would  elect  more  members 
than  either  of  the  old  parties  in  the 
Legislature,  and  be  called  on  to  form 
a  Government;  but  such  a  tiling  has 
happened. 

DECLINING  FARM  POPULATION. 

— The  formation  of  the  U.  F.  O..  as  it 
is  called,  was  essentially  the  outcome 
of  unfair  economic  conditions  which 
had  drained  from  the  industry  in 
Ontario  its  richest,  reddest  blood.  The 
story  of  our  census  is  one  of  declining 
farm  population  and  swelling  urban 
centres.  Coincident  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  cost  of  Government,  and 
in  public  debt,  not  only  in  the  Province, 
but  throughout  the  Province.  Inasmuch  as  agricul¬ 
ture  still  retained  the  leaven  that  had  been  sown 
by  previous  Grange  and  Patrons  of  Industry  ven¬ 
tures.  and  many  of  the  “old  guard”  mourned  over 
the  decline  of  the  industry,  it  was  natural  that  the 
passage  of  time  should  bring  about  the  organization 
of  the  U.  F.  O. 

IIOW  ORGANIZED.— The  birth  was  directly  due 
to  the  assistance  of  Western  Canadian  organized 
farmers,  who  sent  funds  for  the  purpose,  and  to  the 
wonderful  work  of  J.  J.  Morrison,  the  secretary, 
who  has,  since  early  1014.  given  his  entire  time  to 
the  work,  and  for  the  most  part  without  pay.  though 
he  is  not  a  man  of.  means.  Now  he  is  paid  $2,000 
per  annum,  and  earns  it  in  six  months!  The  organi¬ 
zation  is  comprised  of  the  rank  and  file  of  Ontario’s 
farmers,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  our 
‘‘best”  farmers,  as  they  are  called.  Ir 
is  not  a  “Red"  organization,  though 
sometimes  so  painted. 

EDUCATION  AND  WORK.— There 
has  been  ample  ammunition  for  the 
educational  campaign  of  the  U.  F.  O.. 
which  has  led  40.000  farmers  in  over 
1,000  clubs  to  join  the  organization, 
and  as  an  educational  and  propagan¬ 
dists  body  the  X'.  F.  O.  has  been  able 
to  do  much  for  Ontario.  It  joined  in 
the  fight  against  increased  freight  and 
express  rates  on  the  railways,  and 
against  increased  service  charges  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  It  has  led  in 
the  fight  for  a  terminal  elevator  in 
Ontario:  has  opposed  the  Government 
sciieme  of  concrete  roads  in  favor  of 
the  general  improvement  of  roads  all 
over  the  Province;  and  the  list  might 
be  extended  almost  indefinitely.  When 
the  wheat  prices  were  fixed  it  threw  its 
influence  for  a  fair  price  into  the  scale, 
through  its  representation  on  the 
Wheat  Board :  and  when  milk  prices 
were  to  be  set  for  the  city  of  Toronto  was  able  to 
have  prices  raised  through  the  presence  of  one  of 
its  members  on  the  Fair  Price.  Committee.  New  it 
would  be  unfair  and  unjust  to  say  that  the  U.  F.  O. 
alone  has  done  these  things,  but  the  fact  that  it  now 
represents  40,000  men  in  Ontario — and  the  women 
are  now  coming  in.  too — has  meant  much  in  pro¬ 
jecting  its  views,  and  “getting  them  across.” 

A  CO-OPERATIVE  COMPANY  was  formed  in 
1014.  when  the  U.  F.  O.  was  formed,  to  advance  the 
claims  of  the  organized  farmers  by  putting  in  con¬ 
crete  dollar-saving  terms  the  theories  that  it  held 
for  the  advancement  of  the  industry,  and  also  to 
provide  the  munitions  of  war  in  the  tight.  The  early 
steps  were  slow,  being  handicapped  by  the  war, 
which  broke  out  shortly  after  the  organization  came 
into  existence,  but  today  the  l\  F.  O.  sells  practically 
one-quarter  of  all  the  livestock  arriving  at  Toronto, 
Canada’s  largest  livestock  market,  through  its  own 
commission  firm.  A  seat  was  bought  on  the  ex¬ 
change.  and  the  cattle  are  handled  throughout  from 
the  farmers’  stables  to  the  packer  by  the  U.  F.  O., 
returns  being  made  to  the  individual  shippers  from 
each  club,  according  to  the  animals  sent  by  them 
in  the  club’s  shipment.  Practically  everything,  save 
drygoods,  required  on  a  farm  is  now  sold  through 
the  co-operative  company,  and  branch  retail  stores 
are  being  opened  up  in  many  local  towns  and  vil- 
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strong  position  and  is  a  credit  to  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  as  well  as  the 
rank  and  file  of  members.  a.  s.  t. 


A  Canadian  Farmer  Speaks 

NTARIO  is  the  premier  Px-oviuce 
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The  Old  Reliable  Farm  Team  on  the  Ploiv.  Fig.  544 

lages  throughout  the  Province,  the  profits  of  which 
go  back  to  the  clubs  starting  them,  while  manage¬ 
ment  is  from  the  largest  central  concern  at  Toronto. 
It  is  an  efficient  system. 

GOES  INTO  POLITICS.— This,  then,  was  the 
situation  when  the  U.  F.  O.  went  into  politics.  There 
has  been  a  growing  conviction  that  the  over-repre¬ 
sentation  of  lawyers  and  doctors  and  under-repre¬ 
sentation  of  fanners  in  the  Legislature  was  due  to 
the  lack  of  interest  taken  by  the  farmers  themselves 
in  the  matter.  Moreover,  the  U.  F.  O.  had  aroused 
a  strong  fighting  feeling  in  the  agrieultuiists  of 
Ontario,  and  when  two  bye-elections  were  held  last 
year  U.  F.  O.  men  were  returned  from  rural  ridings 
with  substantial  majorities,  in  spite  of  heavy  oppo¬ 
sition*  from  both  old  parties.  Then  recently  the 


Hot  ting  and  Racking  Tomatoes  in  the  Field.  Fig. 
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election  was  held,  at  which  45  United  Farmers  were 
returned,  against  29  Liberals,  25  Conservatives  and 
11  I.aborites,  with  one  independent,  to  follow  the 
late  conservative  government.  The  l-emarkable  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  U.  F.  O.  was  entirely  unexpected  in  all 
quarters,  including  their  own.  and  the  choice  of  a 
leader  was  a  problem  that  baffled  the  elected  mem¬ 
bers  for  some  time. 

ECONOMY  NEEDED.— There  is  ample  room  for 
the  exercise  of  economy  in  the  Legislature,  and 
economy  is  the  first  plank*  in  the  United  Farmers’ 
platform.  The  Provincial  expenditure  grew  from 
$4,003,729  in  1900  to  $10,868,020  in  1913,  and 
$24,334,000  in  191s.  The  need  for  wise  leadership 
and  sane  action  is  fully  recognized  by  the  U.  F.  O. 
members  in  the  Legislature.  A  legacy  of  debt  and 
extravagance  is  their  portion,  along  with  a  period 
of  heavy  taxation  following  the  war.  Just  what 
the  future  of  the  movement  will  be  is  hard  to  say. 
but  it  is  a  movement  of  the  people  and  from  the 
people:  and  if  the  rank  and  tile  of  Ontario’s  farmers 
cannot  rise  equal  to  the  occasion  then  the  situation 
would  seem  to  be  a  hopeless  one  for  the  Province. 
By  their  modest  and  dignified  stand  since  the  elec¬ 
tion,  the  United  Fanners  have  won  for  themselves 
commendation  from  the1'  daily  press  (which  had 
opposed  them  practically  without  exception)  and 
from  the  public  in  general.  This  puts  them  in  a  very 


of  this  Dominion.  Canada  is  the 
premier  Dominion  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire.  The  example  set  by  the  fanners 
of  Ontario  Province  will  be  copied  by 
people  of  the  other  Dominions,  and  by 
rural  voters  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  During  all  ages,  and  in  all 
countries,  the  rural  districts  have  pi*o- 
vided  not  only  food,  but  intelligence 
and  moral  power  to  the  cities.  During 
the  future  the  farmers  will  use  their 
intellectual  and  moi'al  power  for  their 
own  good  and  by  so  doing  will  do  better  for  the 
general  good. 

A  PARABLE. — When  a  boy  the  writer  went  to 
an  old-time  country  circus.  Near  the  end  of  the 
performance  a  farmer,  carrying  a  “portmantle”  and 
a  big  umbrella,  tried  to  get  into  the  ring.  They 
tried  to  put  him  out.  but  he  said  he  wanted  to  see 
the  ringmaster.  The  farmer  had  a  complaint  to 
make  against  the  clown.  To  hush  the  thing  up  the 
clown  got  the  fellow  a  job  with  the  circus.  A  hox*se 
was  brought  out  and  the  farmer  put  on  with  his 
face  to  the  tail !  “That’s  not  the  way  to  put  him 
on,”  said  the  ringmaster.  “How  do  you  know  how 
he  wants  to  get  on?”  said  the  clown.  “Give  me 
something  to  hang  onto.”  said  the  farmer,  and  the 
down  shoved  him  up  the  free  end  of  the  tail,  and 
started  the  horse  galloping  around  the 
ring.  As  the  horse  kept  going  the 
farmer  shouted  to  the  clown:  “Fifteen 
dollars  a  month  and  feed.  Gus!”  “And 
feed.”  said  the  clown.  While  on  the 
horse  the  farmer  threw  away  his  hat, 
then  jumped  to  his  feet  and  pulled  off 
his  coat  and  threw  it  away.  then,  while 
the  horse  was  galloping,  pulled  off  his 
old  pants  and  appeared  as  an  expert 
and  exquisite  bareback  rider! 

MORAL:  —  Previously,  when  the 
farmer  has  gone  as  a  member  to  a 
legislative  hall  he  has,  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  politician,  been  put  onto  the 
political  horse  with  his  face  to  the 
tail.  Of  this  he  has  been  quite  well 
aware.  But  he  is  now  going  to  break 
up  the  old  political  circus,  and  put  the 
horses  at  more  useful  work.  And  so 
will  he  do  with  the  other  hands  about 
the  show.  There  are  too  many  idle 
people  around  the  political  circus,  and 
those  who  do  work  get  too  much  of  the 
working  people’s  money.  The  farmers 
and  the  other  working  classes  are  now 
going  to  have  some1  say  as  to  how  much  money  they 
are  entitled  to.  and  it  will  not  do  any  harm  gener¬ 
ally  if  these  get  more  money,  and  the  high-wage 
class  get  less  in  future.  This  will  help  to  put  agricul¬ 
tural  production  on  a  sound  and  satisfactory  basis  and 
do  away  with  the  injustice  that  has  long  prevailed. 

FARMERS  AT  LEGISLATIVE  PROBLEMS.— 
The  farmers  of  Ontario  Province,  Canada,  have  not 
lost  their  heads  by  their  political  success ;  they  know 
there  is  much  to  be  done.  But  a  class  of  people  who 
have  had  to  make  their  living  between  the  weather 
and  the  market  prices — two  conditions  over  which 
they  had  not  any  control — are  certainly  able  to  solve 
the  problems  of  honest  government.  Even  if  they 
do  not  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  their  predecessors, 
they  cannot  easily  do  worse  than  has  been  done  by 
the  lawmakers  in  the  past.  For  meeting  places  the 
farmers  used  the  rui*al  school  buildings,  where  they 
talked  over  what  they  wanted,  then,  irrespective  of 
old  party  ideas,  organized  with  the  name  of  the 
"United  Farmers  of  Ontario.”  Now  the  town  and 
city  people  are  asking  the  farmers  what  they  want. 
A  storekeeper  in  town  asked  a  farmer  what  he 
wanted.  The  farmer  said:  “I  just  want  a  white 
collar  and  a  .nice  necktie  and  go  around  and  make 
my  living  as  you  do!”  Evidently  the  business  man 
was  satisfied,  for  he  did  not  i*eply. 

ARCHIBALD  CUT1IBERTSOX. 
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Sugar  Beets  for  Long  Island 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable 
for  an  association  of  farmers,  the  Grange, 
for  instance,  to  establish  a  factory  at 
some  central  point  on  Long  Island,  or  any 
other  farming  section,  for  manufacturing 
beet  sugar?  Almost  any  farmer  could 
raise  a  few  tons  of  beets,  which  would 
give  him  enough  sugar  so  he  could  twiddle 
his  fingers  at  the  sugar  trust  and  profit¬ 
eers.  There  ought  to  be  a  profit  in  rais¬ 
ing  sugar  beets,  with  sugar  at  10c  or  more 
wholesale ;  no  doubt  such  a  plant  could 
be  used,  in  part,  for  other  purposes,  when 
not  engaged  in  sugar  making. 

LONG  ISLAND. 

We  doubt  it.  In  theory  the  plan 
sounds  well,  but  some  years  ago  several 
attempts  were  made  to  locate  beet  sugar 
factories  in  the  Eastern  States.  New 
York  at  one  time  offered  a  bounty  in 
order  to  encourage  beet  sugar  production. 
The  result  was  failure  and  more  or  less 
scandal.  The  factories  were  abandoned. 
True,  the  price  of  sugar  is  higher  now, 
but  so  are  all  the  costs  of  poduction.  The 
culture  of  sugar  beets  on  anything  like  a 
paying  scale  involves  gangs  of  laborers 
which  could  hardly  be  obtained  on  the 
island.  The  sugar  beet  seems  to  be  a 
crop  requiring  intensive  culture  and  an 
expensive  outfit  for  successful  operation. 
We  do  not  think  it  suitable,  save  as  a 
side  line — each  farmer  providing  a  few 
acres.  Sugar  could  be  made  in  that  way, 
but  it  would  probably  cost  more  in  the 
end  than  even  the  high  prices  now  de¬ 
manded.  Why  not  organize  to  keep  more 
bees  and  thus  produce  sweets? 


The  Grain  Drill 

Nothing  proves  a  greater  asset  on  the 
farm  than  well-preserved  and  well-cared- 
for  farm  implements  and  machinery 
through  proper  housing  when  not  in  use. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  grain  drill, 
the  implement  which  figures  as  an  im- 
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portant  factor  iu  making  a  successful 
cereal  crop.  During  progress  of  grain 
seeding  the  grain  drill  should  be  drawn 
to  cover  after  each  day’s  work  and  never 
allowed  to  suffer  from  the  elements  of  the 
weather  which  not  only  make  the  gearing 
work  badly,  but  may  cause  a  serious  break 
down,  loss  of  valuable  time  and  result  in 
a  poor  job  of  seeding. 

After  the  season’s  seeding  has  been 
completed  the  grain  drill  should  be  care¬ 
fully  gone  over  and  all  needed  repairs 
ordered  at  once  and  put  in  position.  This 
will  eliminate  lost  motion  when  the  rush 
comes  next  season.  Before  housing,  all 
dust,  fertilizer  and  old  oil  which  has  cor¬ 
roded  bearings  and  metal  parts  should  be 
removed  and  the  metal  parts  treated  to  a 
thorough  saturation  with  kerosene  oil  to 
remove  rust  and  leave  bearings  in  good 
working  order.  The  kerosene  can  best  be 
applied  with  a  hand  cloth.  As  a  further 
preservative  and  renovator,  apply  a  little 
machine  oil  to  both  wood  and  metal,  rub¬ 
bing  briskly  with  hand  cloth.  This  will 
make  drill  look  like  new,  preserve  bear¬ 
ings,  add  to  life  of  implement  and  insure 
satisfactory  service  when  called  in  to  use 
next  season.  wm.  a.  good. 

Virginia. 


Manure  on  Strawberries 

In  a  recent  issue  you  printed  an  in¬ 
quiry  from  O.  W.,  Wantagh,  X.  Y.,  about 
using  chicken  manure  on  strawberries.  I 
used  some  once,  but  never  again.  The 
result  was  a  splendid  growth  of  foliage, 
but  no  berries,  and  I  did  not  apply  the 
manure  heavily,  either.  a.  n.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

That  is  the  general  report,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  result.  The 
chicken  manure  is  strong  in  nitrogen. 
This  is  the  element  which  forces  a  heavy 
growth  of  leaf  and  vine,  but  does  not 
form  the  vital  element  in  seed  or  fruit 
bud.  The  element  needed  there  is  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  unless  this  is  added  to  the 
manure  there^  cannot  be  a  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  bud  and  fruit. 


Steaming  Manure  Piles  in  Front  Yards 

With  reference  to  the  above,  which  I 
saw  on  page  1342,  and  which  I  have  also 
seen  in  other  agricultural  papers,  I  would 
like  to  say  the  following :  In  years  gone 
by.  when  most  of  the  European  nations 
were  almost  continuously  involved  in  -wars 
of  shorter  or  longer  duration  (think  of 
the  Seven  Years’  War  and  the  Thirty 
Years’  War),  marauders  roved  over  the 
country  in  search  of  plunder,  and  the 
only  means  the  small  farmers  had  of  pro¬ 
tecting  their  families  and  defending  their 
property  was  by  putting  their  farm  build¬ 
ings  in  the  shape  of  a  fortress,  and  by 
closing  the  entrance  to  the  yard  by  a 
strong  wooden  door,  which  was  closed 
every  night.  The  doors  and  windows  iu 
the  barns  and  stables  opened  into  the 
yard,  and  the  only  way  the  farmers  had 
of  cleaning  out  the  stables  was  by  putting 
the  horse,  cattle  and  hog  manure  mixed, 
in  a  pile  in  the  yard. 

It  may  interest  our  farmers  to  learn 
that  those  farmers,  who  have  to  take 
better  care  of  their  soils  than  our  farmers 
of  theirs,  apply  the  manure  in  a  state  of 
decomposition  best  suited  to  improve  the 
physical  conditions  of  their  soils ;  long 
strawy  manure  to  clay  soils,  partly  de¬ 
composed  manure  to  loam  soils,  and  -well- 
rotted  manure  to  sandy  soils.  Those  farm¬ 
ers  are  also  compelled  to  grow  on  their 
soils,  robbed  of  virgin  fertility,  a  greater 
variety  of  crops,  each  crop  making  dif¬ 
ferent  demands  on  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  To  those  farmers  every  forkful  of 
manure  and  every  gallon  of  liquid  manure 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Their  in¬ 
come  depends  upon  the  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  produced  manure,  so  that  they 
don’t  mind  a  little  steam  escaping  from 
the  manure  pile.  The  decomposition  of 
the  manure  is  often  necessary  to  get  it 
in  the  state  best  suited  to  their  soils. 

a.  w. 


“I  RECENTLY  heard  two  scientists 
wrangling  over  the  age  of  the  earth.”  “I 
envy  those  fellows.”  “Why?”  “Imagine 
anybody  sufficiently  detached  from  the 
problems  of  the  day  to  wrangle  over  an 
unimportant  question  like  the  age  of  the 
earth  when  nearly  everybody  else  is  sit¬ 
ting  up  late  at  night  trying  to  find  out 
what’s  the  matter  with  it !” — Credit  Lost. 


For  Nine  Years 


K-W  equipped  tractors  have  been  increasing  crop  production 
and  lowering  crop  costs. 

Keep  in  mind  when  buying  a  tractor  that  upon  the  ignition 
system  depends  the  performance  of  the  motor,  and  no  engine,  however 
perfect,  can  deliver  its  maximum  power  UNLESS  the  spark  from  the 
magneto  is  hot  enough  to  produce  INSTANT  and  COMPLETE  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  carb  ureted  gas  within  the  cylinder. 

K-W  Magnetos  are  designed  FOR  TRACTORS  and  have  made 
their  reputation  for  reliability  IN  TRACTOR  SERVICE  all  over  the 
world.  They  produce  the  hottest  known  spark  for  ignition. 

If  you  are  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  K-W,  ask  some 
neighbor  who  is  using  one. 

He  can  tell  you  from  his 
own  experience,  which 
will  in  turn  show  YOU 
why  SEV  EN  out  of  every 
TEN  tractors  made  use 
the  K-W  Magneto  as 
standard  equipment. 


List  of  K-W  equipped 
tractors  and  catalogs 
sent  upon  request. 


ICTHE (K-W) IGNITION  Ct> 

2827  ^^OmUNfcOHIO.  USA. 

Chester  Are. 


E.  FRANK  COE’S 
Fertilizers 

1857—1920 


OEND  for  our  new 
^  spring  prices  today. 
Better  goods,  better 
facilities,  backed  by 
over  sixty  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Our  new 
book  will  be  sent  you 
without  charge  if  you 
will  tell  us  the  crop 
in  which  you  are  most 
interested. 

WE  WANT  MORE  AGENTS 


Address  Crop  Book  Dept. 

TheGOE-MORTiMER  GO. 


51  Chambers  Si.,  New  York  City 


SUBSIDIARY  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 


-r.  WITH”" 

SULCO-V.B. 

Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 


Sulphur — Fish  Oil — Carbolic  Compound 
A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  _  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  Oil  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 


COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 

Sulco  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.  A. 


.  make  a  pom.au  an  hour.  seu  MENDET8 
0I1TC  ii  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  all  utensils.  Sample  paekagofiee. 

LETT12  Ml'ti.  CO.,  Dept.  1«S.  Amsterdam,  N.  V. 


HIGH 

Pressure 

Ospraymo 
Catalog 

Free  _ _ j _ _ 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COt.,  Dept.  3,  Elmira,  Kew  York 


38  Year* 

_  Experience 

With  special  features  all  their  own. 

They  claim  your  kind  attention. 
In  every  size  ....  for  every  zone. 
They  furnish  sure  protection. 


Berrv  Plants  and  F«'rviit  Trees 
For  fall  planting.  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  HI.ACKBER. 
RY,  GOOSEBERRY,  (TRUANT,  OKU  BERRY,  ORA  PE  PI. ANTS  j 
ASPARAUUS,  RIIUHaHII  .nil  WITLOOK  CHICORY  ROOTS; 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  N.  Y- 


BERRY  PLANTS  a!  Growers’  Prices 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN  -  Putney,  Vermont 


Sweet  Clover 


Sow  unhulled  White  NOW.  $9  Bu.  Ex.  paid. 

A.  BJLOOlll.NUDALE,  Selieueetady,  Y. 


LARGE  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  S3 

100 ;  *2*  per  1,000;  4-yr.  roots,  *2,60  per  100  ;  *13  per  1.000. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  New  York 


Wanted-Large  Rhubarb  Roots 

State  size,  number  und  price.  H.  L.  SQUIRES  Goad  Ground,  N  Y. 


117  li  MTETI  Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants. 

Ym  rllil  M  EiU  Also  large  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb 
roots.  State  price,  number  and  varie¬ 
ties.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  New  York 


American  Nui  Journal 


National  Record.  Sample  15c. 
P.  O.  Box  124,  Rochkstkk.  N.Y. 


Choose  This 

2-Horse  Spreader 


Its  the  light  draft,  easy  pulling,  sensible,  prac¬ 
tical  Kemp-Climnx  Spreader  that  pays  big  pro- 
tits  to  users.  Easy  to  load  (low  down) — easy  to 
unload— simple  and  durable— sells  on  its  merits. 

Indestructible  enclosed  drum  with  self-sharp¬ 
ening  teeth  shreds  into  wide  strips,  spreads 
evenly— quickly— all  barnyard  manure,  ashes, 
lime,  or  other  fertilizer. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices— Ask  for  “Saving 
and  Application  of  Manure,”  by  the  inventor 
of  the  Spreader. 


Dealers: — Write  for  attractive  proposition. 


M  ■  IzrMD  rn  36  Swan  Streut 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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“I  Now  Hear  Clearly” 
You,  Too,  Can  Hear! 

Inasmuch  as  350,000  users  of  the  “ACOUS¬ 
TICON”  have  had  the  same  satisfactory 
results  from  it  as  are  apparent  in  the  photo 
above,  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  urging 
every  deaf  person,  without  a  penny  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  entirely  at  our  risk  to  accept  the 

Famous  Acousticon 

For  10  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit — No  Expense 

Since  the  perfecting  of  our  new  “  Acousticon  ’’ 
it  is  smaller,  better  and  just  as  strong  as  ever. 
Just  write  saying  that  you  are  hard  of  hearing 
and  will  try  the  “Acousticon.”  The  trial  will 
not  cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery 
charges. 

WARNING  ^  There  is  no  good  reason  why 

_ 1  everyone  should  not  make  ns 

1  iberni  a  trial  offer  as  we  do,  so  do  not  send 
money  for  any  instrument  for  the  deaf  until 
you  have  tried  it. 

The  “  Acousticon  ”  has  improvements  and 
patented  features  which  cannot  be  duplicated, 
so  no  matter  what  you  have  tried  in  the  past, 
send  for  your  free  trial  of  the  “Acousticon”  to¬ 
day  and  convince  yourself— you  alone  to  decide. 

Dictograph  Products  Corporation 

1350  Candler  Building,  New  York 


The  wear-ever  Overland  Aluminum  Shoes 

with  “comfort  curve”  soles  are  thegreat- 
est  work  shoes  ever  built.  Positively 

Moisture,  Damp 
and  Waterproof 

Keep  feet  dry,  prevent  sickness; 
fit  like  gloves,  give  perfect  com¬ 
fort,  defy  rough  usage,  light  but 
tough,  cannot  rust.  From  fac¬ 
tory  to  foot  at  factory  prices. 

Money  back  guarantee.  Noothershoes 
like  them.  Write  now  for  catalog  and 
new  facta  about  foot  protection.  Free* 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO. 
Dept. El 65  RACINE,  Wis. 


SAVES  MONEY  AND  BACKACHE 


FOLDS  LIKE  A  POCKET  KNIFE.  ONE  MAN  with  the 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  saws  down  trees — saws  any 
kind  of  timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  tw  o  men  in  any  other  way.  and  do  it  easier. 
Send  for  tree  illustrated  catalog  No.  Dob  showing  LowPrice 
and  latest  improvements.  In  use 30years.  First  ordergets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  theft  GRIMM  SYSTEM 

SECTIONAL  pans  with 
high  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


NEswTAyr  Farms 

BIG  FARMING  OPPORTUNITIES 
GOOD  LAND-LOW  PRICES 

Ask  for  bulletin  with  descriptions  of 
— 4,000  available  farms.  Address — ■ 

F.  J.  CARR,  Dept,  of  Farms  and  Markets,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


CALIFORNIA  SUNSHINK 

is  the  farmers’  country.  Its  wonderfully  fertile  valleys 
which  include  the  Sun  Joaquin.  Sacramento  and  Imperial 
and  splendid  climatic  conditions  produce  unlimited  crop 
possibilities.  Grains,  alfalfa,  beaus,  fruit,  truck  yield 
bountifully.  Smaller  acreage  necessary  and  little  shelter 
required  for  stock  reduce  costs  so  net  result  in  greater 
protit  for  the  farmer.  Head  the  whole  story  iu  new  illus¬ 
trated  book  describing  the  various  crops  grown  and  op¬ 
portunities  existing  throughout  the  State.  Ask  for 
" California  Book”  and  write  your  name  and  address  plainly. 
J.  L.  E II  WARDS,  Manatcer  Agricultural  Section, 
Room  61?.  United  Staler  Hulroid  fldininiitritipn,  WASHINGTON.  0.  C. 

For  Sale— Grain,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farms 

from  5  to  150-acres  in  size  in  best  section  of  South 
Jorsey.  Excellent  soil.  Lone  growing  season.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Good  terms.  W.  M.  WUKaTLLT,  Elmer,  H.  J. 


Grafting  on  Root  Sprouts 

On  page  1403  I  notice  an  article  con¬ 
cerning  the  grafting  on  root  sprouts.  If 
I  understand  his  description  I  have  done 
some  of  it  in  our  old  orchard.  The  first 
was  where  the  old  trunk  had  rotted  away, 
leaving  a  thrifty  sprout  which  I  grafted, 
and  the  young  tree  is  bearing  nice  fruit. 
Another  was  a  thrifty  tree  partly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  wind,  and  started  a  thrifty 
root  sprout.  As  the  tree  bore  fruit  we 
cared  nothing  for,  I  cut  the  remaining 
part  of  the  tree  down  and  the  graft  on 
sprout  is  growing  well.  I  grafted  another 
j  sprout  where  old  tree  was  almost  gone. 

1  The  old  stump  is  rotted  away,  leaving  the 
graft  sprout  in  good  growing  condition. 

With  another  graft  sprout  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  instead  of  old  tree  dyiug  it  is 
improving.  This  is  due  to  the  fact,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  that  about  six  years  ago  I  cut  a  l<>t. 
of  dead  wood  from  the  tree,  and  at  that 
time  there  was  a  nice  root  sprout  start¬ 
ing.  I  grafted  this  sprout  from  a  twig  of 
the  old  tree,  as  I  wanted  this  same  rich 
fruit  continued.  I  suppose  this  tree  is 
more  than  75  years  old,  so  it  seems  to  he 
a  case  of  old  age  and  youth  contending  for 
the  mastery,  or  a  “survival  of  the  fittest.” 
This  work  I  did  in  the  old  home  orchard 
to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity.  Though 
these  sprout  grafts  are  doing  all  right  I 
should  not  recommend  it  iu  replacing  the 
old  orchard.  My  father’s  system  was  to 
plant  new  trees  midway  between  the  trees 
that  had  died,  and  it  has  proved  a  suc¬ 
cess.  I  consider  it  the  proper  method 
where  the  orchard  site  cannot  be  changed. 
In  order  not  to  mislead  on  this  subject  of 
i  sprout  grafting,  I  shall  state  that  I  have 
!  grafted  sprouts  that  died  later  on,  so  I. 
think  my  father’s  system  was  the  better. 

Ohio.  C.  FRAXKLIX. 


Prolific  Strawberry  Plants 

In  May  of  this  year  I  transplanted 
Sharpless  strawberry  plants  from  run¬ 
ners  grown  in  -1918.  After  filling  my 
rows  I  found  I  had  one  plant  more  than 
required,  and  determined  to  give  that 
plant  a  chance,  to  see  what  it  would  do. 
I  did  not  know  how  much  space  a  single 
strawberry  plant  would  require.  I  set  it 
between  two  hills  of  rhubarb,  which  are 
set  12  feet  apart.  The  leaves  of  the  rhu¬ 
barb  grew  so  large  they  nearly  met  and 
|  shaded  the  strawberry  plant  somewhat.- 
The  strawberry  plant  has  developed,  from 
j  the  parent  plant.  44  well-rooted  plants 
and  quite  a  number  of  plants  that  are  not 
yet  established.  The  above  may  not  he  of 
interest  to  you,  but  the  production  from 
one  plant  was  a  great  surprise  to  me. 
Each  plant  is  now  connected  to  the  parent 
plant.  Is  this  only  a  duplication  of  what 
'  strawberry  plants  have  been  known  to 
do?  FRAXKLIX  X.  BABCOCK. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  power  of  some  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  to  reproduce  or  make  runner 
j  plants  is  astonishing.  We  have  records 
where,  on  rich  soil,  with  an  abundance  of 
moisture,  single  plants  have  thrown  out 
over  100  runner  plants  in  one  season. 
Some  varieties  are  very  prolific,  while 
others  make  very  few  plants.  We  have 
found  the  latter  host  adapted  to  hill  cul¬ 
ture.  For  example,  the  Marshall  with  us 
makes  comparatively  few  runners,  anil 
when  left  to  run  into  a  matted  row  yields 
only  a  few  large  berries  on  the  outside  of 
the  rows.  Some  other  varieties  make  far 
more  runners  and  produce  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  all  over  the  row.  We  have  known 
cases  where  these  prolific  varieties  were 
plauted  in  young  orchards.  The  plants 
are  set  in  rows  six  or  even  uine  feet 
apart  between  the  trees.  Cultivation  is 
given  up  to  late  July.  Then,  instead  of 
sowing  a  cover  crop  the  strawberry  plants 
are  left  free  to  run.  This  they  proceed  to 
do  and  they  practically  cover  the  ground 
between  the  tree  rows.  One  crop  is 
picked  from  such  plants ;  then  the  whole 
thing  is  plowed  under  and  a  cover  crop 
seeded.  By  keeping  half  the  orchard 
bearing  each  year  the  trees  get  fair  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  The  berries  are  of  fair 
quality. 

Opalescent  Apple  in  Hudson  Valley 

I  wish  I  could  speak  with  more  favor 
of  the  Opalescent  apple ;  its  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  when  well  grown  would  seem  to 
recommend  it  unqualifiedly  as  a  market 
proposition.  But  just  bite  into  one  and 
when  you  note  how  poor  and  flavorless  it 
is.  it  will  not  take  long  to  learn  the  les¬ 
son.  1  think  there  will  come  a  great  feel¬ 
ing  of  disappointment  aud  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  making  any  considerable 
planting  of  it.  T  observe  that  it  comes 
into  bearing  about  the  same  as  Baldwin 
and  is  inclined  to  alternate  bearing.  As 
a  keeper  it  does  not  hold  up  very  long  ex¬ 
cept  iu  cold  storage,  w.  s.  teator. 


Nothings  like  Lambertvilles  for 
worfong  in  the  Barn  yard 


The  acids  and 

AMMONIA  of 
manure  water  won’t  rot 
the  pure  new  rubber  of 
these  super- work  boots. 

Next  time  you  buy 
rubber  goods  look  up 
the  dealer  who  sells 
Lambertville  Rubber 
Footwear  and  have  him 
show  you  Snag  Proofs. 

These  are  extra  thick, 
pure  new  rubber,  prop¬ 
erly  cured.  Feel  their 
soft,  elastic  texture. 

Plenty  of  wear  resistance 
there.  You’ll  not  care  to 
look  any  further  for  rub¬ 
ber  footwear  this  year. 

A  Green  Label  on  Every 

ryi.  -  .  Pair  of  Lambertvilles. 

1  here  are  four  other 
qualities  in  the  Lambertville 
line.  You  know  them  by 
the  green  label.  Lambert¬ 
ville  means  “most  for  your 
money"  in  rubber  goods. 


SNAG-PROOF 


LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO 

N.  J. 


Lamb  ertville 


It  is  nearly  fifty  years  since 
the  Lambertville  Rubber 
Company  commenced  mak¬ 
ing  Snag  Proof  rubber  goods, 
and  their  line  has  grown  with 
the  years  until  now  there  are 
five  green  label  qualities  and 
more  than  thirty  styles  with 
the  green  label. 

The  best  dealer  in  town 
sells  Lambertvilles. 

Look  for  the  green  label. 


7  layers  of  pure  rubber  friction 
lined.  Thick  and  wear  resisting 
yet  light  in  weight. 

L-QUALITY 

Duck  vamp  where  r.the  wear 
comes.  Pure  rubber  properly 
cured. 

REDSKIN 

Red  rubber  with  friction  or 
felt  lining.  Tough  and  long 
wearing. 

LAM  CO 

Pure  gum,  ribbed,  or  with 
heavy  thick  vamp. 

WHITESKIN 

White  rubber  full  duck  lined. 
Made  by  an  entirely  new  proc¬ 
ess.  Extraordinary  value. 
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And  How  to  Avoid  Them 

Why  do  so  many  experienced 
farmers  fail  to  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities— fail  to  gather  in  the 
full  profit  their  farm  offers  them? 

It’s  because  they  haven’t  learned  the 
methods  used  by  men  who  average, 
per  acre,  90  bushels  of  corn,  2  bales 
of  cotton,  50  bushels  of  wheat,  85 
bushels  of  oats,  and  other  crops 
equally  good.  Most  farmers  make 

costly  little  mistakes  that  cut  into  their  farm  profits— mistakes  that 
they  would  instantly  know  how  to  avoid  if  they  took  heed  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others.  The  wonderful  new  discoveries  and  results  achiev¬ 
ed  by  experts  thru  new  methods  many  farmers  ignore — and  one  year 
plays  “follow  master”  after  the  other,  doing  the  same  things,  the 
same  way,  with  the  same  results. 


Write  For  This  Book 


Mail  coupon  below  today  for 
this  valuable  book,  ‘  ‘The  Se- 
cretof  Success  in  Farming.  ’  ’ 

It  was  prepared  by  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  'Co.  and  is 
chock-full  of  helpful  information 
telling  about  how  you  can  solve 
your  building  problems,  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  live-stock,  some  little  mis¬ 
takes  that  you  can  avoid,  treat¬ 
ment  of  seed,  how  to  use  fertil¬ 
izers  effectively,  making  and 
maintaining  a  rich  soil,  doubling 
and  trebling  field  crops — how  you 
can  learn  the  methods  which  pro¬ 
duce  100  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  47  bushels  of  wheat,  80 
bushels  of  oats,  240  bushels  of 
potatoes,  210  pounds  of  butterfat 
each  year,  and  $2,000  yearly  side 

line  profits  on 

“  ■ 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co, 


from  Farm  Knowledge  and  explains  how. 
at  a  cost  of  over  $50,000  for  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  alone,  the  farming  secrets,  best 
methods,  and  successful  experience  of 
farming  authorities  and  successes  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  pooled 
together  so  that  you  can  boost  your  own 
profits,  and  avoid  the  costly  mistakes 
and  worn-out  methods  which  have  proved 
worthless. 

Mail  Coupon  Now 

Farm  Knowledge  contains  over  2,000 
pages  and  3,000  illustrations.  It  is  the 
work  of  more  than  100  of  America’s 
greatest  f  arming  authorities— men  like  H. 
G.  Van  Pelt,  J.  M.  Evvard,  Alva  Agee, 
Dean  Curtis,  Dean  Jardine.  W.  S.  Corsa, 
C.  B.  Hutchison,  and  C.  H.  Eckles.  100 
experts  like  these  have  put  their  whole 
lifetime  of  study,  investigation  and  ex¬ 
perience  into  Farm  Knowledge.  It  will 
pay  you  to  send  for  this  interesting  and 
valuable booklet,  "The  Secret  of  Success 
in  Farming."  Fill  in  the  coupon  at  once 
and  mail  It  to  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co„ 
Dept  6666-RA.  Chicago,  Ill. 


hens,  and 
much  other 
important 
farming  in¬ 
formation. 


A  $50,000 

WORK 

This  booklet  also 
contains  many 
sample  pages 


Dept.  6666-RA.,  Chicago,  III. 


Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  ’  The  Secret  of  Success  in 
Farming,”  illustrating  and  describing  Farm  Knowledge. 


Name. 


Post  Office 

R.F.D. 

No _ 


Box 

.No._ 


,  State_ 


Street  and  No. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Pi’ice  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SIXTY  ACRE  ESTATE 

"SPRING  LAKE”  FARM.  Broclon,  New  York-FOR  SALE 

Beautifully  parked,  native  foreign  trees,  and  shrubbery. 
Large  lily  pond,  springs  and  creek.  Elaborate  dwelling: 
good  out  buildings.  60  acres.  Vineyard  and  apple 
orchard  covering  16  acres  ;  many  varieties  of  other  fruit. 
Spring  and  well  water.  Close  railroad  connections,  l  ine 
view  of  Lake  Erie.  Thousands  of  dollars  placed  in 
elaborate  park  of  great  beauty;  trees  from  all  over  the 
world.  A  real  opportunity.  Chautauqua  County  Branch, 
Harrison  Real  Estato  Corporation,  Tonnant  and 

Whitney,  Mars.,  Westfield,  New  York 


C1DM  <JTATIflNCRY  Printed  to  order.  Full  line  of  sam- 
■  A  ft  III  u  I  A  I  1 U II  til  I  pies  fur  any  business,  with  pariic- 
ulars,  postpaid,  free.  A.  HOWIE,  Printer,  Beebe,  Vt. 


Shetland  Poniesif«.  KSf.; 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  iu  U  .S. 


MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN 
PHOSPHORUS 

WITH  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  COSTING  ABOUT  DOUBLE 
THE  USUAL  PRICE  MAKE  VOUR  MANURE  GO  AS  FAR 
AS  POSSIBLE  BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

ANALYSING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

MANURE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RATION 
FOR  CORN  THAN  HAY  IS  FOR  A  COW 

The  addition  of  Phosphorus  to  manure,  in  the  form  of  Barium-Phosphate,  will  payjas  well  as 
feeding  grain  with  hay. 

A  few  pounds  of  B-P  scattered  each  day  in  the  gutters  of  your  cow  barn  will 

DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  VOUR  MANURE 
BV  ITS  ADDITION  OF  PHOSPHORUS 

It  is  the  sensible  and  logical  thing  to  do. 

WHY  DON9T  YOU  DO  IT? 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  In  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  most  New 
England  points  at  the  following  prices: 

CARLOADS,  20  TONS  OR  MORE  $21.50  A  TON 

LESS  CARLOADS,  1  TON  OR  MORE  23.50  A  TON 

Write  for  our  book  “Phosphorus  and  Manure” 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


The  Northwestern  Greening  Apple 

I  notice  in  the  recent  discussions  upon 
varieties  of  fruit  for  commercial  planting, 
by  various  correspondents,  that  consider¬ 
able  attention  is  given  to  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Greening  apple.  With  us  the  North¬ 
western  Greening  is  a  very  attractive 
fruit,  being  particularly  large  and  green 
upon  young  trees,  which  are  just  coming 
into  bearing.  There  is  considerable  varia- 
biity  in  the  size  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
smaller  specimens  are  usually  more  yel¬ 
low  in  color,  often  being  faintly  blushed. 
It  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  good 
baking  apple,  perhaps  because  the  flesh  is 
rather  corky,  and  causes  the  fruit  to  hold 
its  shape  well  through  the  baking  process. 
Frequently  there  are  specimens  of  “water- 
cored”  fruit,  similar  to  that  which  some¬ 
times  occurs  in  the  King,  and  this  of 
course  is  an  objection.  The  quality,  flavor, 
and  juiciness  is  certainly  much  inferior 
to  that  of  Rhode  Island  Greening.  The 
fruit  ripens  a  few  days  later  than  Rhode 
Island  Greening.  Evaporator  men  have 
told  me  that  a  good  quality  of  yellow 
dried  stock  can  be  made  from  this  variety. 
The  tree  bears  well,  but  not  at  an 
earlier  date  or  more  abundantly  than 
Rhode  Island  trees  of  the  same  age. 
During  the  Winter  of  1D17-1S  the  trees 
appeared  to  be  a  little  less  hardy  than 
Rhode  Island,  and  patches  of  frozen  and 
killed  bark,  especially  at  crotches,  are 
quite  frequent.  Tpon  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  the  “A”  grade  fruit  usually  sells  at 
about  50c  per  barrel  under  the  “A”  grade 
Rhode  Island;  but  the  “B”  grade  usually 
sells  for  slightly  more  than  “B”  grade 
Rhode  Island. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  objection  to  the 
Northwestern  from  the  grower’s  stand¬ 
point  is  the  trouble  from  splitting  of  the 
tree  and  limbs.  The  wood  is  very  straight¬ 
grained,  and  in  spite  of  propping  up, 
cross-wiring  of  limbs,  etc.,  the  results 
from  this  cause  are  very  disastrous  to  the 
tree.  Even  where  the  trees  have  no  fruit 
an  ordinary  wind  here  on  the  lake  shore 
will  blow  large  limbs  out  of  them.  In 
this  respect  they  split  down  about  as 
badly  as  the  old  Smock  peach  tree,  and 
this  is  the  worst  variety  of  apples  that  we 
have  from  this  standpoint.  This  one  ob¬ 
jection  is  sufficient  reason  for  me,  at  least, 
to  discontinue  planting  this  variety  com¬ 
mercially.  CHAS.  WM.  WILBOK. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Trees  from  Distant  Nurseries 

^  Would  apple  or  peach  trees  grown  in 
New  l’ork  nurseries  do  as  well  here  as 
trees  grown  in  New  Jersey  or  farther 
south?  I  have  been  told  that  the  fruit 
will  ripen  earlier  on  trees  grown  in  a 
New  York  nursery  than  trees  grown  in 
New  Jersey  or  farther  south.  I  wish  to 
put  out  1,500  peach  trees.  j.  D.  c. 

Pedrlbktown,  N.  J. 

We  have  planted  trees  that  were  grown 
all  the  way  from  Canada  to  Florida  and 
never  could  see  any  difference  in  the 
same  grade  of  tree.  If  the  tree  is  well 
grown  and  vigorous,  free  from  disease 
and  insects,  and  the  wood  well  ripened 
in  Fall,  we  do  not  care  where  it  is  grown. 


Asparagus,  Raspberries  and  Black¬ 
berries 

1.  I  have  a  quarter  acre  of  asparagus, 
about  10  years  old,  planted  in  rows.  I 
want  to  have  an  acre.  Can  I  use  the 
roots  from  this  10-year  plot,  or  must  I 
buy  younger  roots?  Can  I  take  up  these 
roots  in  the  Spring  and  transplant,  or 
would  I  better  take  them  up  this  Fall 
and  keep  them  in  storage  until  Spring? 
How  large  a  root  is  to  be  used?  2.  We 
have  a  bed  of  St.  Regis  raspberries,  a 
row  of  perhaps  100  feet.  We  wish  to 
exteud  these  to  two  rows  of  about  200 
feet  each.  How  shall  we  proceed?  3. 
We  have  a  small  bed  of  probably  wild 
blackberries,  which  yielded  well  of  large 
berries.  We  wish  to  put  two  rows,  of 
these  alongside  our  raspberries.  How  do 
we  do  it?  c.  H.  M. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

1.  You  will  have  to  purchase  young 
plants,  ns  the  10-year-old  plants  you  have 
would  be  altogether  too  old  for  trans¬ 
planting.  Most  of  the  successful  growers 
of  this  vegetable  prefer  good  one-year-old 
plants  to  older  ones,  as  they  can  be  dug, 
handled  and  transplanted  with  the  least 
danger  to  the  roots,  and  besides  they 
usually  start  off  more  readily  and  vigor¬ 
ously  than  older  plants.  Spring  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  them. 


2.  All  red  raspberries  throw  up  w’hat 
are  known  as  root  sprouts  in  greater  or 
lesser  abundance.  These  are  used  to  a 
great  extent  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  new  plantations.  One-year-old  sprouts 
are  best  suited  for  making  new  plantings. 
For  horse  cultivation  the  plants  should 
not  be  less  than  2^  to  three  feet  apart 
in  the  row,  and  the  rows  about  six  feet 
apart,  but  in  the  home  gardens  where 
hand  cultivation  is  employed  exclusively 
the  plants  may  be  set  somewhat  closer  in 
the  rows,  and  the  rows  not  so  far  apart, 
but  in  no  case  should  the  plants  be  closer 
than  two  feet  apart  in  the  row,  nor  the 
rows  closer  than  four  feet  apart. 

3.  Use  the  one-year-old  root  sprouts  of 

blackberries  same  as  with  the  raspber¬ 
ries,  only  they  should  be  at  least  one  foot 
farther  apart  each  way.  Spring  will  be 
the  best  time  for  planting  in  your  lati¬ 
tude.  K. 


A  Cover  Crop  for  Berries 

I  read  some  time  ago  about  the  Hudson 
River  strawberry  growers  sowing  Kafir 
corn  broadcast  in  late  Summer,  so  that 
this  growth  will  take  the  place  of  mulch, 
thus  saving  thorn  the  labor  and  expense 
of  hauling  mulch  to  cover  their  strawber- 
ries._  I  would  like  to  know  somewhat  in 
detail  the  method  of  doing  it.  c.  ii. 

YYe  never  heard  of  this  plan  of  using 
Kafir  corn  before  and  do  not  believe  it  is 
being  done  successfully.  We  have  raised 
crops  of  Kafir  corn  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Hudson  Valley,  hut  the  seed  was 
planted  in  May.  In  the  strawberry  bed 
such  cover  crop  seed  could  not  he  planted 
until  late  August  or  early  September,  far 
too  late  for  much  growth.  We  have  used 
oats,  millet  and  what  are  called  Winter 
or  turf  oats  for  this  purpose.  In  a  late 
and  moist  season  these  crops  make  a  fair 
growth  and  mat  down  over  the  berry 
Plants.  The  plan  reads  well,  but  is  at 
best  only  a  poor  substitute  for  a  mulch  of 
coarse  manure  or  cornstalks. 


Opalescent  and  Paragon  Apples 

Vi  hat  are  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
the  two  following  apples,  Opalescent  and 
Paragon  i  In  one  of  the  nursery  cata¬ 
logues  I  have  the  Opalescent  is  classed  as 
a  W  inter  apple,  from  December  to 
March.  Is  this  true?  I  have  always  sup¬ 
posed  it  was  a  Fall  apple,  about  the  same 
as  McIntosh.  e.  f.  g. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  Opalescent  is  a  large  bright  red 
apple  which  ripens  at  about  the  same  sea¬ 
son  as  McIntosh  in  New  Jersey.  Here  it 
is  an  early  Fall  apple.  Grown  farther 
North  it  could  probably  be  kept  until 
early  Winter.  Here  it  is  likely  to  blight 
badly  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  a  very  prom¬ 
ising  commercial  apple. 

The  Paragon  is  a  dark  red  apple  which 
can  be  kept  late  in  the  Winter.  Paragon, 
Mammoth  Black  Twig  and  Arkansas  are 
regarded  by  some  as  one  and  the  same  ap¬ 
ple,  and  are  so  distributed  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  so  that  we  have  types  of 
fruit  varying  from  very  large  rather  flat 
apples  to  medium-sized  fruits,  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  old  Winesap.  The  Par¬ 
agon  is  quite  a  popular  Winter  apple  in 
Central  and  Southern  New  Jersey.  M.  b. 

New  Jersey. 


Field  Mice  in  Orchards 

We  find  an  army  of  mice  in  our 
orchards.  They  attack  the  trees  above 
ground,  and  also  gnaw  off  the  roots  be¬ 
low  ground.  How  can  we  fight  them? 

J.  s. 

Indications  are  that  field  mice  will  be 
very  damaging  this  Fall  and  Winter  in 
orchards.  The  grass  and  weeds  should 
be  removed  from  about  each  fruit  tree 
to  a  distance  of  about  two  feet.  If  the 
ground  seems  to  be  honeycombed  by  the 
runs,  or  burrows  of  the  mice,  the  soil 
should  he  dug  away  a  short  distance  out 
from  the  tree.  Then  paint  the  trunk  and 
main  roots,  as  far  as  they  are  exposed, 
with  a  thick  paint,  made  by  adding  lime 
to  commercial  lime-sulphur  solution,  until 
the  desired  consistence  is  secured.  After 
this  material  has  dried,  hoe  or  shovel  the 
soil  back  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  pack¬ 
ing  it  firmly.  _  Mound  the  tree  to  a  height 
of  3o  or  IS  inches  for  protection  during 
the  Winter  when  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
W  ire.  paper,  or  wooden  guards  can  be 
substituted  for  the  earth  mound,  but  they 
should  extend  close  to,  or  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Guards  or  mound¬ 
ing  can  be  used  alone,  and  many  seasons 
they  provide  adequate  protection,  but 
where  mice  are  very  troublesome,  would 
advise  the  use  of  the  wash  in  addition. 

S.  P.  HOLLISTER. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
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on  your  hillsides  and 
fertilizer  from  washii 


MARTIN  Adjustable 
Farm  Terracer,  Farm 
Builds  field  terraces, 
ditches,  4  ft.  deep. 


Make 


Field  Terraces  Now 


rolling  land  to  stop  the  soil  and 
away  this  winter.  Use  the 
\djustable  and  Reversible 
Farm  Ditcher,  Grader. 
Cuts  V-shaped 
3end  for  catalog. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  6RADER  CO. 

Box 93$  Owensbort.  Ky..  U  S.l 


Your  first  thought  “Always 

When  in  need  of  a  Wood  Sawing  Machine  or  Saw  Mill  “  The 
I  relnnd  Line”  which  are  sold  on  our  personal  guarantee,  and 
will  show  you  money  returns  for  a  small  investment  When 
the  coal  dealer  is  getting  high  prices  for  coal  you  can  get  equal 
value  for  your  wood  which  eventually  will  depreciate  in  quality. 
Our  Motto:  “Best  Always.” 

Write  to  us  if  interested  tor  circulars  and  prices. 
IKELAM)  31 ACHINE  hi  EoCXDKV  CO. 
Norwich  11-13  State  St.  New  XorL 
JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  distributors 
Syracuse,  Is.  V.  Iiaitiuuire.  Mil. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


A  HOR.'E  CAN  TRAVEL  WHERE  AN 
AUTOMOBILE  CANNOT  GO 

Often  in  the  deep  snows  of  winter  an 
automooile  cannot  get  through  the 
drifts,  but  the  horse  can  travel  any¬ 
where  if  he  can  secure  footing. 

There  is  just  one  thing  will  insure  safe 
footing  on  any  road  anywhere  any 
t.rne,  no  matter  how  icy  or  slippery, 
and  that  is  the 


Neverslip 
Red  Tip 
Horse 
Shoe 


Calk 


"Whatever  IMj-jj  gfl 

the  o  c  e  a-  IBS- *  Kfl 

sion;  a  hur-  , 

ried  trip  to 
the  doctor,  an  important  call  to  town, 
a  load  of  produce  to  be  delivered — 
your  horse  is  ready  when  you  are  ready. 
The  wise  horse  owner  will  go  to  his 
horse  sheer  early  and  have  the  safe, 
reliable  RED  TIP  SHOES  put  on.  Then 
he  can  laugh  at  the  weather.  No  sleet 
storm,  no  sudden  freeze  will  hold  him 
back.  His  sharp,  strong  RED  TIP 
CALKS  can  be  adjusted  in  20  minutes, 
and  he  is  ready  for  the  road. 

Avoid  substitutes.  LOOK  FOR  THE 
RED  TIP 


THE  NEVERSLIP  WORKS 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


THE  50- H.  P.  LIGHT-SIX 

Judge  It  by  Its  Performance 

THIS  Studebaker  LIGHT -SIX  proves  its  splendid 
design  and  quality  on  the  road.  Even  when 
speeding  at  50  miles  an  hour  there  is  no  discomfort 
or  unpleasant  vibration;  it  drives  steadily  and  hangs 
smoothly  to  the  road. 

Add  to  this  the  responsive  motor,  its  economy  and 
flexibility;  the  sterling  high-quality  throughout  and  the 
beautiful,  clean-cut  design  of  the  whole  car  —  both 
mechanically  and  in  outward  appearance  —  and  you 
will  know  why  enthusiastic  owners  call  it  “The  Ideal 
Five-Passenger  Six.” 


Conditions  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 

Our  county  (Berks)  is  one  of  the 
southeastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
and  has  a  greatly  diversified  soil  as  well 
as  surface.  General  farming  is  pursued, 
some  specializing  in  potatoes,  especially 
in  the  northeastern  part,  which  has  more 
of  a  gravel  soil,  adapted  to  potato  grow¬ 
ing.  than  the  heavier  limestone  soil  of  the 
valleys,  which  perhaps  makes  up  the 
larger  area  of  the  county. 

Crops  have  been  very  good  in  the  main 
and  farmers  are  fairly  prosperous,  though 
greatly  handicapped  by  lack  of  sufficient 
help.  The  corn  crop,  which  is  being  har¬ 
vested  at  the  present  -time,  is  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  ever  harvested.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  new  corn  has  been  sold,  and 
therefore  no  staple  price  received  by  farm¬ 
ers  can  be  given  at  this  time.  Old  corn 
ranged  in  price  from  $1.75  to  $2.10  at  the 
local  markets,  $1.85  being  the  prevailing 
price  at  the  present  time,  with  very  little 
on  hand,  the  millers  having  Western  corn 
shipped  in  to  supply  their  needs. 

■Wheat  was  not  as  good  a  crop  as  last 
year.  A  good  part  of  it  was  caught  in  a 
prolonged  rainy  spell  during  harvest  and 
damaged.  The  heads  do  not  seem  to  be 
well  filled  and  the  grains  are  small,  many 
farms  not  averaging  over  15  to  18  bu.  to 
the  acre,  while  ordinarily  25  bu.  is  about 
what  it  yields.  This  is  true  even  of  the 
wheat  that  was  not  caught  in  the  rainy 
spell  during  harvesting.  The  prevailing 
price  paid  by  millers  is  $2.10  to  $2.20  per 
bushel. 

Oats  were  less  than  an  average  crop 
this  year.  Price  about  75  to  SOc  per  bu. 
Very  little  rye  grown  in  this  section  of 
the  county ;  also  very  little  buckwheat. 

Potatoes  were  a  good  crop,  especially 
where  farmers  had  sprayed  for  blight. 
Prices  ranged  from  $2  to  as  low  as  $1.50 
per  bu.  Apples  are  not  grown  to  a  very 
large  extent  for  commercial  purposes. 
They  range  in  price  from  $1.50  to  $2 
per  bu. 

The  majority  of  farmers  are  producing 
considerable  milk,  which  is  taken  to  the 
local  milk  station  where  it  is  cooled  and 
then  shipped  to  ice  cream  factories  and 
also  to  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  some 
farmers  shipping  direct.  In  this  locality 
they  are  paid  according  to  the  test  the 
milk  shows.  4  per  cent  milk  being  taken 
for  the  standard  ;  $3.58  per  cwt.  was  paid 
for  the  last  half  of  September  for  4  per 
cent  milk,  with  4c  per  1  per  cent  increase 
or  decrease  for  each  point  above  or  below 
the  4  per  cent. 

Dairy  feeds  are  very  high,  ranging 
from  $70  to  $S0  per  ton  for  gluten,  mixed 
feed,  bran,  red  dog,  etc.,  which  are  used 
mostly.  Dairy  cows  are  very  high,  rang¬ 
ing  in  price  from  $100  to  $200  and  over. 
Holsteins  seem  to  have  the  call  among 
milk  producers.  Later  in  the  season  quite 
a  few  fat  hogs  are  sold  to  local  butchers, 
and  also  some  to  the  city  meat  dealers  in 
Reading.  Some  weeks  ago  $22  to  $24 
per  cwt.  was  the  price  for  dressed  hogs  for 
the  few  that  were  sold  here. 

Very  little  butter  is  made  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  dealers  handle  Western  butter 
to  supply  the  local  trade,  which  they  re¬ 
tail  at  Sic  per  lb.  Eggs  bring  68c  at  this 
writing;  young  chickens,  2Sc  per  lb.,  live 
weight ;  hens,  26c.  Eggs  and  poultry  are 
mostly  sold  to  hucksters,  who  drive 
through  the  country  from  farm  to  farm 
and  gather  them  up.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  some  farmers  who  take  them  to 
Reading  or  Pottstown,  the  former  about 
10  miles  and  the  latter  about  seven  miles. 
They  are  getting  72c  for  their  eggs. 

Very  little  hay  or  straw  is  being  soldi 
through  these  parts,  farmers  generally 
feeding  and  using  all  on  the  place,  and  in 
this  way  retaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
much  better  than  by  selling  it  and  buying 
commercial  fertilizer,  though  nearly  all 
farmers  use  commercial  fertilizer  in  addi¬ 
tion. 

Very  few  farms  were  for  sale  during 
the  last  several  years.  Those  that  have 
been  sold  have  increased  in  price  from  50 
to  100  per  cent  from  wliat  they  were  sold 
for  five  or  10  years  ago. 

Farm  land  with  improvements  brings 
from  $125  to  $200  per  acre  in  this  valley, 
which  is  generally  considered  one  of  the 
most  fertile  sections  of  the  county.  The 
general  outlook  for  farmers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  barring  labor  shortage,  is  fairly 
good ;  perhaps  better  than  for  a  number 
of  years.  A  good  part  of  the  farm  labor 
is  being  drawn  to  Reading  and  Pottstown, 
where  iron  and  steel  mills  are  paying  big 
wages,  often  such  laborers  making  $5  or 
$6  a  day  or  night.  The  prevailing  price 
paid  for  day  work  by  farmers  is  $2  to 
$2  50  per  day,  with  board.  Male  hired 
help,  $40  to  $50  per  month ;  female,  $4  to 
$4.50  per  week.  j.  p.  d. 

Corn  is  a  bumper  crop,  making  about 
SO  bu.  per  acre ;  wheat,  about  20  bu.  to 
acre;  potatoes,  100  bu.  to  acre.  Hay  was 
a  light  crop ;  tobacco  very  uneven.  Wheat 
$2.20  at  mill ;  corn,  $1.25  new ;  old  was 
$2  and  over ;  oats,  84c ;  hay,  $40  ton  ; 
milk,  $3.60  per  cwt.  for  3.5  per  cent ;  but¬ 
ter,  65c;  eggs,  65c  mixed  colors,  white 
SOc;  chickens,  26c  lb. ;  hogs  as  low  as  $12 
cwt.  Cows  are  high,  from  $75  to  $150 ; 
calves,  from  18  to  22c  lb.,  live  weight. 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  n.  s.  m. 


Weather  proof—  -J  H.  Roofing  Products 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metai 
roofing — adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties. 

Apollo -Keystone  Galvanised  Sheets  caretrl  v  manufac¬ 
tured  and  highest  in  quality  Ui  qualed  tor  Kootin*.  -Jdiug.  Cul* 
v°rts,  Silos,  and  general  sheet  me  il  work.  So-*  v»v  as  dealers, 
tor  tine  residences  and  pub;;  o  buildings  Ke t  >>  *  t  «»»  »*RR  ^TKF.l 
Hooting  Tin  Plates  are  unexcelled.  Look  fm  -  he  Ke  -  one  added 
below  regular  brands.  Send  for  our  “Rett  u  unidir-.  %  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COME  A  V  PiiMiorcb.  Pa. 


THE  LIGHT-SIX  THE  BIG-SIX 

$1685  $2135 

4/1  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  of  America 

Detroit,  Mich.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND.  Walkerville,  Canada 

Address  all  correspondence  to  South  Bend 

Ask  any  Studebaker  dealer  for  a  demonstration  ride  in  this  LIGHT-SIX 
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Have  a  Home 

-  W  •  '  V  'A  .;  *  '  *  \ 

tlie  Neighbors  Will  Envy 

T  S  up  to  you  to  get  out  of  life  at  least  as  much  as 
you  put  into  it.  That’s  a  duty  you  owe  yourself, 
your  family. 

Why  tolerate  a  dark,  gloomy  home,  when  it  would 
he  so  bright  and  cheery  if  you  had  a 


I 


Carbide  Lighting! 


oVT 


TRADE 


and  Cooking  Plant 


MARK 


Not  only  would  your  Colt  Plant  give  you  an  abundance 
of  the  prettiest,  brightest  light  in  the  world  for  every  room 
in  the  house  and  for  the  barns,  but  the  same  gas  cooks  the 
family  meals,  does  the  ironing,  eases  the  work  for  everyone. 

Young  folks  demand  the  modern  things.  Their  elders 
are  certainly  entitled  to  them. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  liome-owners  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  Colt  Plant  gives  more  and  better  service 
at  less  cost  than  any  lighting  plant  on  the  market. 

Write  us  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  neighbors  who 
have  used  the  Colt  Plant  for  years. 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY,  288 Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.City 
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Safe  Cellar 


Cellar  work  during  Winter  can 
be  made  comfortable  with  the 
use  of  an  economical,  portable 
Perfection  Oil  Heater.  Vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  need  not  be¬ 
come  frost  bitten. 

The  Perfection  is  clean,  safe, 
odorless — burns  10  hours  on  a 
gallon  of  Socony  kerosene  — 
easily  filled  and  re-wicked.  No 
soot,  no  ashes.  Useful  from 
cellar  to  garret. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a 
Perfection. 


STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  .  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here,  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Deliver  in  Larger  Cans 

If  you  had  a  4-qt.  can,  the  delivery  of 
milk  need  not  cost  over  5c  each  cah,  or 
li4c  a  quart,  from  car  or  depot  to  box  at 
the  consumer’s  door.  The  4-qt.  can  should 
be  the  property  of  the  consumer.  Let  her 
get  milk  tickets  and  pay  in  advance.  She 
can  put  the  box  in  a  handy  place.  It  may 
be  as  picturesque  as  a  telephone  pole. 

Your  farmer  should  be  required  to  put 
a  label  on  the  can  with  name  and  date. 
He  could  write  on  the  label  other  things 
he  has  for  sale.  That  is  the  way  to  get. 
producer  and  consumer  together. 

Pennsylvania.  d.  c.  kenyon. 

If  every  customer  took  four  quarts  of 
milk  that  would  be  an  economic  way  to 
do  it.  Some,  do,  others  do  not.  Surety  a 
closer  touch  with  the  consumer  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  all  suggestions  tend  in  the 
direction  of  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  the 
motor  force  of  all  reform,  and  intelligent: 
discussion  develops  sound  public  opinion. 


“Political  and  Industrial  Democracy” 

This  is  a  railroad  town ;  two  divisions 
and  shops  are  located  here,  employing 
about  1,000  men  (all  unionized) .  This  is 
also  a  Grange  county,  and  we  hold  the 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Grange  at 
Fort  Scott  December  S-ll.  The  H.  C.  of 
L.  made  it  extremely  urgent  that  we  seek 
a  remedy,  and  we  “got  together”  by  or¬ 
ganizing  a  store.  No  person  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Grange  or  of  some  labor  union, 
can  own  stock  in  this  co-operative  store, 
which  at  present  has  450  stockholders, 
who  have  taken  one-half  of  the  authorized 
issue  of  $50,000.  We  handle  any  article 
needed  by  the  farmer  or  laboring  man, 
from  needles  to  tractors,  employ  40  peo¬ 
ple.  all  members  of  some  union,  and  the 
average  daily  sales  are  over  $2,000. 

This' venture  has  been  in  operation  not 
two  months,  but  is  a  great  success,  as  it 
is  the  largest  store  in  the  city,  and  draws 
an  immense  farmer  trade.  Dividends  are 
declared  annually,  and  are  divided  by  the 
stockholders,  pro-rated  on  their  purchases. 
The  stock  draws  4  per  cent  net. 

This  is  the  first  instance,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  the  farmer  and  union  labor  get¬ 
ting  together  in  a  business  venture  and 
throwing  the  middleman  and  banker  over¬ 
board.  for  this  is  a  strictly  cash  business. 

As  this  county  (Bourbon)  has  more 
rock  roads  than  any  other  in  the  State, 
and  05  miles  of  roads  now  ready  to  be 
let.  by  contract,  we  are  organizing  a  cor¬ 
poration  of  farmers  and  laboring  men 
who  will  provide  the  machinery  and  mus¬ 
cle  to  construct  the  roads  and  divide  the 
profits..  By  this  plan  the  construction 
cost  will  be  kept  right  in  the  community 
and  circulate  among  the  food  producers 
and  business  men  at  home,  and  will  in 
reality  be  a  “revolving  fund”  to  build 
more  rock  roads,  as  the  wages  will  all  go 
for  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  Every 
worker  must  take  a  share  of  stock  (with 
his  wages)  and  will  have  one  vote  to 
manage  the  business,  and  will  get  his 
share  of  net  profits,  pro-rated  on  his  hours 
of  labor.  So  every  man  is  really  his  own 
employer  and  a  strike  is  impossible.  The 
weather  here  does  not  seriously  interfere 
with  the  work,  and  farmers  along  the 
road  are  quite  willing  to  furnish  men  and 
teams  during  the  Winter.  The  contract 
calls  for  a  If!- ft.  macadam  road  with  a 
bituminous  binder  of  4  in.  on  the  surface 
rolled  in.  This  “corpoi*ation”  plans  to 
do  all  rock  roads  construction  and  repair¬ 
ing  in  this  county  in  the  future,  and  not 
let  some  foreign  contractor  get  the  job 
and  take  one-third  the  contract  price 
home  as  his  share  (all)  of  the  profits. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  sell  milk  to  the 
condenser.v,  $3.40 :  some  sell  hogs  to  the 
shipper,  $10  per  100  lbs.,  and  some  sell 
wheat  at  $1.00  per  bu.,  and  still  thrash¬ 
ing.  Timothy  hay  $20;  Alfalfa.  $25  to 
$30;  wild  hay,  $12  to  $10.  Butcher  stock, 
$0  to  $S  ;  eggs,  55c.  Land  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  in  price,  and  two  (or  more) 
renters  for  every  farm.  g.  p. 


“Jersey”  and  Other  Justice 

I  read  your  account  of  “Jersey  Jus¬ 
tice”  on  page  1504,  which  told  how 
quickly  and  thoroughly  a  man  who  had 
committed  a  horrible  crime  was  made  to 
feel  the  power  of  the  law.  Such  quick 
action  is  certain  to  discountenance  mob 
violence  and  lynch  law.  However,  Jer¬ 
sey  justice  is  not  infallible,  as  the  accom¬ 
panying  clippings  show.  They  were  taken 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Trenton.  N.  J., 
State  Gazette. 

“Bordentown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  20 — Harry 
Tvoeseo,  the  colored  man  who  nearly  mur¬ 
dered  his  wife,  Lizzie  Keesee.  Wednesday 
evening,  on  Burlington  Street,  when  he 
slashed  her  with  a  razor,  must  serve  his 
unexpired  term  of  25  years  in  the  Eastern 
penitentiary  for  the  killing  of  Robert 
Reagers  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  in 
1010,  after  he  had  been  paroled.  On  the 
charge  of  killing  his  wife  he  may  be  given 
a  long  sentence  by  the  Burlington  County 
authorities.  His  wife  is  in  St.  Francis 
hospital.  Trenton.” 

A  convicted  murderer,  out  on  parole 
(evidently  justice  nods  in  Pennsylvania, 
or  perhaps  was  taking  a  little  snooze) 


nearly  kills  his  wife,  and  may  get  a  long 
sentence  if  she  dies.  Why  is  a  murderer 
allowed  at  large? 

Here  is  another : 

“Charged  with  violating  the  fish  and 
game  laws,  Emilo  Trowto,  of  135  Morris 
Avenue,  was  fined  $1,000  by  Judge  Ger- 
aghty  yesterday.  The  complaint  was 
made  by  Game  Warden  Loveless,  who 
says  that  the  defendant  shot,  a  rabhit, 
squirrel  and  eight  song  birds.” 

Most  of  us  will  think  this  so  unreason¬ 
able  as  to  appear  almost  ridiculous.  A 
man  fined  one  thousand  dollars  for  a 
small  violation  of  the  fish  and  game  laws ! 
If  this  is  true,  what,  should  be  done  with 
a  man  who  committed  a  grave  offence 
against  life  or  property — what  could  be 
done,  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of 
the  crime?  Of  course  a  violation  of  the 
law  merits  punishment,  but  to  fine  a  man’ 
the  equivalent,  of  years  of  savings  for 
shooting  a  rabbit  and  a  squirrel  out  of 
season,  and  eight  song  birds,  is  beyond 
words.  Verily,  we  strain  at.  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel ! 

Judge  Geraghty  has  distinguished  him¬ 
self  before.  Last  Fall  a  farmer  was  sell¬ 
ing  sweet  potatoes  in  the  Trenton  mar¬ 
ket,  by  the  basket.  The  baskets  he  sold 
were  full  and  heaped  up — a  good  measure. 
Some  one  weighed  a  basket,  found  it  to  be 
below  the  standard  prescribed  by  local 
ordinance,  haled  the  farmer  into  court 
on  a  short  weight  charge,  and  had  him 
fined  $25.  by  this  judge.  I  was  told  of 
this  by  the  market  master  and  the  police 
officer  detailed  to  the  market.  There  was 
no  intention  to  defraud  the  customer,  the 
basket  was  well  filled,  but  for  some  rea¬ 
son  the  weight  was  lacking,  although  the 
bulk  was  there.  General  opinion  at  the 
time  held  that  the  judge  had  acted  very 
unjustly  in  fining  this  farmer  and  that 
the  unintentional  offence  merited  no  more 
than  a  warning,  if  that.  r,  i„  « 


Farms  and  Farm  Hands 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  S.  E.  A.  in 
regard  to  the  unfavorable  points  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  Central  New  York,  I  think  I  am 
qualified  to  discuss  the  problem  in  re¬ 
spect.  to  farms  in  Onondaga  County.  East, 
west  and  south  from  Syracuse  there  are 
good  farms,  and  in  the  north  are  some 
good  farms.  I  have  owned  and  operated 
two  farms  in  Onondaga  County,  and  one 
in  Madison  County.  I  was  born  on  a 
farm  ;  have  been  a  merchant  for  over  30 
years;  sold  my  last  farm  this  Spring  and 
gave  up  farming,  as  I  am  too  old  to  work 
myself  and  could  not  hire  competent  help 
at  a  price  a  farmer  can  pay.  That  is  the 
unfavorable  point,  and  there  is  no  other. 

A  young  man  was  working  on  a  soda 
fountain.  His  father  has  a  good  farm. 
I  asked  him  why  he  was  not  home  with 
his  father,  and  his  reply  was  that  he  was 
getting  $100  a  month  where  he  was.  I 
met  a  boy  today  that  I  took  out  of  the 
orphans’  home  to  help  do  chores  and  go  to 
school.  I  tried  to  help  him  to  be  a  man 
and  a  good  farmer.  He  stayed  on  the 
farm  this  Summer,  and  when  I  asked  him 
today  why  he  was  not  there  his  reply 
was:  “I  only  got  $30  a  month  and  in  the 
big  shops  I  get  most  that  in  a  week.”  I 
asked  him  how  much  he  saved.  His  ans¬ 
wer  was  only  a  grin. 

RUFUS  E.  SMITH. 


This  Farmer  Says  “Over-production” 

The  greatest  trouble  with  the  farmer 
today  is  over-production.  As  long  as  .food 
production  exceeds  consumption  the  farm¬ 
er  will  be  obliged  to  take  what  he  can  get. 
When  consumption  overtakes  production, 
then  the  farmer  can  fix  his  own  price  and 
get  it,  too. 

As  everyone  knows  who  has  studied  the 
question,  consumption  is  increasing  much 
more  rapidly  than  production.  At  the 
present  rate  it  will  not  be  long  -before 
there  is  an  actual  shortage  of  food  in  this 
country.  Meanwhile  let  the  farmers  form 
local  associations  and  organize  all  they 
can  so  as  to  be  ready  to  take  the  most 
advantage  of  the  situation  when  it  arises.- 
But  let  them  by  all  means  keep  clear  of 
all  labor  unions.  The  unions  are  no 
friends  of  the  farmers.  All  they  want  is 
to  boost  wages  and  keep  down  the  cost 
of  living,  especially  food. 

The  farmer  has  no  friends,  except  at 
election  time,  when  someone  wants  his 
vote.  When  food  was  cheap  and  plenty, 
city  people  did  not  think  about  the  farm¬ 
er  :  they  were  too  busy  making  money. 
Now  that  food  is  high,  he  is  a  good  one  to 
be  the  “goat.”  It  is  safe.  Forty  or  50 
yearn  ago  the  employers  had  things  pretty 
much  their  way.  There  was  plenty  of 
labor.  Then  labor  began  to  organize. 
Now  labor  is  having  things  pretty  much- 
its  way.  There  is  no  surplus  of  labor.; 
The  farmers  can  never  organize  like  the 
labor  unions.  They  can.  however,  form 
associations  and  local  unions,  and  get  into 
closer  touch  with  each  other,  and  stop 
“doing”  each  other.  These  will  do  good, 
and  when  the  shortage  comes  we  will  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Mean¬ 
while  let-  us  do  the  best  we  can.  sit  tight, 
hang  on,  and  when  the  time  comes  be 
ready  to  make  the  most  of  it.  as  labor 
unions  are  doing  today.  Is  there  any 
way  whereby  one  man  can  be  compelled  to 
raise  food  for  another  man  except  slav¬ 
ery?  Can  five  or  ten  millions  of  farmers 
be  made  slaves?  0.  F.  shefaru. 
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A  Remarkable  Offer 

Here  is  au  opportunity  to  buy  a  great 
“  National  Chief  ”  Gasoline-Kerosene 
Engine  at  a  price  that  makes  it  a 
necessity  on  thousands  of  farms 

A  ‘‘National  Chief"  will  do  a  lot  of  your  work  much  cheaper  than  you 
are  doing  it  now.  It  will  be  a  faithful  servant  to  you  for  many  years 
— saw  your  wood,  fill  your  silo,  pump  your  water,  run  your  cream 
separator,  grind  your  feed  and  do  any  other  power  job  within  its  size  range.  A  “National 
Chief  ”  will  fit  in  on  any  farm  where  hard,  steady  engine  work  of  1V2  to  7  horse  power 
is  required.  And  it  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  you  will  get  acquainted  with  it 
and  know  it  through  and  through  almost  instantly.  Remember  that  the  “National 
Chief  1  runs  on  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  This  gives  you  the  advantage  of  using 
the  cheaper  fuel  at  all  times;  and  may  mean  a  tremendous  saving  in  operating  cost. 

But  after  being  satisfied  that  an  engine  is  right  in  construction,  depend¬ 
able  in  operation  and  economical  in  fuel — and  it  must  be  all  of  these — 
Ita  price  must  be  right.  This  is  where  the  “National  Chief”  engines  win  out.  They 
are  correct  in  every  mechanical  phase  and  at  the  same  time  they  sell  at  a  remarkably 
low  price.  This  is,  of  course,  because  of  our  “ short-line  route  from  factory  to  farm.’* 

To  fully  appreciate  a  ‘‘National  Chief"  you  must  compare  it  with 
engines  costing  25%  to  40%  more.  In  addition  to  the  “National  Chief" 
engine,  we  also  sell  machines  to  go  with  them;  for  instance,  our  “National  Chief” 
Portable  Saw  Rigs  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations  on  this  page.  A  “National 
Chief'  mounted  on  a  truck  makes  an  unexcelled  portable  power  outfit.  It  can  be 
easily  moved  to  any  job  and  used  with  our  many  high  quality,  low  priced  labor-saving 
farm  machines. 


BMldet 
fully  de- 
»crl  b  I  n  o 
*  ‘  National 
Chief”  En¬ 
gines,  It  Is 
full  from  cov¬ 
er  to  cover  of 
bargains  In 
every  kind  of 
farm  equipment. 
Be  sure  to  send 
for  this  catalog 
TODAY. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

That  every  article  shown  in  this  catalog  is  as 
represented  and  illustrated.  That  every  article 
purchased  from  us  will  give  you  full  satisfaction. 
We  request  and  expect,  that  if  for  any  reason  you 
are  dissatisfied  with  any  article  purchased  from 
us,  you  will  return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 
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Specifications 

Three  Horse  Power — 

Four  cycle  horizontal;  normal  speed,  450 
R.  P.  M.;  maximum  speed,  550  R.  P.  M.; 
stroke,  6  inches;  bore,  4*4  inches;  diameter 
of  flywheels,  21  inches  ;  weight  of  each  fly¬ 
wheel,  81  pounds;  diameter  of  crank  shaft, 
1  9-16  inches ;  diam  ter  of  pulley,  10  inches, 
face  6  inches;  floor  space  re-  * 
quired,  36 x  27  inches; shipping 
weight,  480  pounds.  Price _ 

Five  Horse  Power  — 

Normal  speed,  400  R.P.  M. ;  maximum  speed, 
■>00  R.  P.  M.;  stroke,  6  inches;  bore  4>i 
inches;  diameter  of  flywheels,  26  inches; 
weight  of  each  flywheel,  142  pounds;  diam¬ 
eter  of  crank  shaft,  i*.|-  inches;  diameter  of 
pulley,  12  inches,  face  6  inches;  floor  space 
require!,  44x30  inches;  ship-  C|  OA  flA 
ping  weight,  725  pounds.  Price  *P  |  All—— 

Seven  Horse  Power — 

Normal  speed,  370  R.P.  M.  ^maximum  speed. 
450  R.  P.  M. ;  stroke,  jo  inches;  bore.  5*4 
inches;  diameter  of  flywheel,  36  inches; 
weight  of  each  flywheel, 25opounds  ;diameter 
of  crankshaft,  2  inches;  diameter  of  pulley, 
14  inches,  face  8  inches  ;  floorspacerequired, 
54  x  36  inches;  shipping  <1  n/tnn 
weight,  1265  pounds.  Price  '•'I  /huu 


What  It  Will  Do 

3  H.  P. 

will  run  a  6-inch  feed  grinder,  a  saw  frame 
with  24-inch  blade,  a  12-inch  feed  cutter,  a 
one-hole  or  two-hole  aheller,  a  pump,  cream 
separator,  washing  machine,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  light  machines. 

5  H.  P. 

will  run  any  small  hand  machine  or  several 
of  them  at  one  time  if  belted  to  a  line  shaft. 

It  will  also  run  a  6  or  8-inch  feed  grinder,  a 
24  to  26-inch  cord  wood  saw,  a  two-hole  ' 
corn  sheller  or  a  12  to  13-inch  feed  cutter. 

7  H.  P. 

will  do  any  and  all  work  that  a  smaller 
engine  would  do  and  ust  as  economically. 
For  work  that  taxes  a  smaller  engine  to  its 
capacity,  the  7  H.  P.  engine  will  last  longer 
and  ive  better  results  with  no  more 
expense. 


“National  Chief”  Gasoline-Kerosene  Engine 


7 

H.  P. 


$214  “National  Chief' 

PORTABLE 
ENGINES 


5  H.  P. 
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Our  regular  gasolene-kerosene  engines,  mounted 
on  a  strong,  heavy  truck  with  steel  wheels  and  steel 
axles;  a  complete  tilting  table  saw  frame  with  saw 
blade  and  belt.  Furnished  with  large  balance  wheel, 
easily  removed  when  sawing  loner  p-les.  A  r. impact  outfit,  readily 
moved  from  place  to  place;  quickly  pays  for  itself.  Complete  with 
tool  box  and  seat. 


S  H.P. 

’157 


This  is  our  reg¬ 
ular  “National 
Chief”  Kero¬ 
sene  -  Gasoline 
engi  nemo  unted 
on  a  good, 
strong,  sub¬ 
stantial  truck. 
With  an  outfit 
like  this  you 
can  quickly 
ta  key  our  power 
plant  wherever  you  need  it.  The  truck  is  of  extra 
heavy  construction,  with  solid  steel  axles  andsteel 
wheels,  furnished  complete  with  tongue  and  com¬ 
bination  tool  box  and  seat.  A  good  portable  en¬ 
gine  like  the  “National  Chief”  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  It  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  over. 


Get  More  for  Your  Money 

Because  we  buy  in  large  quantities  —  often 
taking  the  entire  output  of  a  factory  —  you 
can  buy  of  us  at  lower  prices.  By  having 
these  goods  come  over  the  ^short-line’’  be¬ 
tween  our  factory  and  your  farm,  you  can 
get  this  high  grade,  dependable  merchandise 
at  the  very  low  prices  quoted  here  and  in 
our  big  book  of  bargains.  You  will  want  to 
buy  some  farm  equipment  for  the  coming 
season.  How  much  you  can  buy  may  depend 
on  the  prices  you  have  to  pay.  You  need 
not  get  along  with  only  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  you  need  if  you  buy  from  us. 


1-2  H.  P. 


This  little 


portable  engino 
willpump  water 
and  run  any 
light  machinery 
It  can  be  easily 
moved  from  one 
job  to  another. 


Our  Unusual  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  not  merely  to  protect  you  but 
to  satisfy  you.  We  not  only  refund  your 
money  if  any  article  proves  unsatisfactory 
because  of  poor  workmanship  or  flaws  in  the 
material,  but  also  if  it  does  not  satisfactorily 
do  the  work  for  which  you  intended  it.  We 
also  guarantee  to  furnish  repair  parts  for 
any  implement  or  machine  sold  by  us.  The 
National  Farm  Equipment  Co.  stands 
squarely  behind  every  implement  or  ma¬ 
chine  it  sells.  You  cannot  possibly  lose 
when  you  buy  goods  bearing  our  yellow 
triangle  trade  mark. 
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Holiday  Number 

FOR  1919  will  be  issued  under  date  of  DEC.  25. 

Arrangements  for  advertising  space  should  be  made  at  once  as 
forms  must  be  gotten  ready  weeks  in  advance  of  publication  date. 

No  advance  in  rate  for  space  in  this  beautiful  number. 
Distribution  more  than  90,000  copies. 

The  Gazette  Holiday  Numbers  have  for  more  than  two  decades 
ranked  as  the  outstanding  farm  journal  productions  year  after 
year.  Every  subscriber  gets  one  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  if 
his  name  is  on  our  list  before  January  1st.  Better  send  your 
order  in  at  once  and  be  sure  of  receiving  this  handsome  and 
interesting  number. 

SOME  COMMENT  ON  THE  1918  NUMBER 


Dr.  C.  W.  Marti  me,  Opdyke, 
Ill.,  writes :  “The  Holiday  Num¬ 
ber  is  simply  fine.  Each  number 
seems  the  best.” 

Walter  F.  Gerwig,  Ogle  Co., 
Ill.,  writes:  “I  have  your  Holi¬ 
day  Number  and  say  without 
hesitation  that  it  is  the  best  is¬ 
sue  I  have  yet  received.  It  im¬ 
presses  me  as  a  paper  that  stands 
by  itself  and  makes  a  good  show¬ 
ing." 

Von  L.  Thompson,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  writes :  "I  have  read  the 
Holiday  Number  with  great 
pleasure  and  profit.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  grand  issue.” 

H.  C.  Bobet,  Madison  Co.,  O., 

writes:  “It  is  evident  that  the 

Holiday  Number  of  The  Gazette 
was  prepared  by  capable  hands, 
and  at  no  little  expense.  It  is 
certainly  a  revelation  in  the 
printer’s  art.” 

I.  B.  Moore,  Licking  Co.,  O., 
writes:  “I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  Holiday  Number  of 
The  Gazette.  It  is  a  masterpiece 
and  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  every  one  of  your  subscrib¬ 
ers.” 

J.  N.  Timms  of  the  Ontario  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  Guelph,  On¬ 
tario,  writes :  "I  have  enjoyed 
looking  through  the  Holiday 
Number  of  The  Gazette.  It  is 
about  the  finest  edition  of  its 
kind  that  I  have  seen.  The  pic¬ 
tures  of  live  stock  which  you 
are  so  generous  with  are  worth 
a  great  deal  in  themselves.” 

J.  M.  Handles,  Waukesha  Co., 
Wis. :  "The  Holiday  Number  was 
the  best  you  have  ever  printed." 


C.  Matthews,  Putnam,  Ont., 
writes:  “The  Christmas  Number 
of  The  Gazette  is  a  fine  one.  I 
would  rather  have  it  than  any 
one  in  the  country.” 

I.  J.  Swayer,  Pickaway  Co.,  O., 
writes:  “I  want  to  endeavor  to 
thank  you  for  the  beautiful  Holi¬ 
day  Number  of  The  Breeder’s 
Gazette.  It  is  on  our  library 
table  the  year  ’round.” 

R.  W.  Sonnenmoser,  Platte  Co., 
Mo.,  writes:  “We  think  The  Ga¬ 
zette  the  finest  live  stock  paper 
issued.  The  Christmas  Number 
was  grand.  The  beautiful  scenes 
of  winter-time,  the  charming 
sketches  and  poems,  the  pictures 
of  live  stock  and  the  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising  made  a  journal  which 
up-to-date  farmers  and  breeders 
keenly  appreciate.” 

James  A.  Breen,  Jefferson  Co., 
Colo.,  writes:  “I  think  the  Holi¬ 
day  Number  the  finest  edition  of 
any  magazine  I  have  ever  seen.” 

Prof.  J.  J.  Hooper,  Kentucky 
State  University,  Lexington  : 
"Splendid:  full  of  useful  breed 
history.  I  will  use  it  with  my 
students.” 

Jacob  A.  Davy,  Miami  Co.,  O., 
writes:  “The  Christmas  Gazette 
will  do  more  to  make  farmers 
appreciate  what  splendid  possi¬ 
bilities  lie  before  them  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  spirit  of  achievement 
than  all  other  influences  com¬ 
bined.” 

F.  L.  Crickman,  Macon  Co.,  Ill., 
writes:  “I  enjoyed  the  Christ¬ 

mas  Number  very  much.  It  is 
the  best  that  you  have  ever  pub¬ 
lished.” 


Tie  subscription  price  of  The  Gnette  b  $1.50  a  year  or  $5  for  5  years.  Sample 
copy  and  book  catalog  without  charge  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Address 
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^  Goin d 

The  temperature  is  drop¬ 
ping  and  raw  fur  prices  are 
rising.  Get  your  traps  ready 
for  the  big  season — the  year 
of  high  prices. 


RAW  FURS 


Thousands  of  shippers  are 
S.  &  B.  shippers  first,  last 
and  always,  because  past 
experience  has  convinced 
them  of  the  never- failing 
S.  &  B.  policy  of  high  prices, 
liberal  assortments  and  im¬ 
mediate  returns. 

Write  for  price  list 

STRUCK  &  BOSSAK,  Inc. 

151  West  28th  Street  New  York  City 

Buyers  Also  of  Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal 


TRAPPERS’  GUIDE 

Best  Published.  Sent  for  names  of  5  trappers.  Cut 
out  ady.  and  save  it  till  you  have  Furs  to  Ship. 
STERN  BROS.  FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y. 


Spend 
a  cent 
before 
You 
Ship 


Before  you  ship  your  furs  elsewhere; 
send  us  a  postal  card  for  our  price  list. 
It  will  pay  you.  Costs  only  a  cent  to  find 
out.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  prices 
we  pay.  Send  quick.  We  need  shipments 
now  and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  pelts. 


RAW  FURS 


Those  desiring  to  ship  at  once  can  do.  so  in _ 

fidence.  We  guarantee  highest  prices  and  libers 
assortments.  Our  33  years  experience  is  you 
protection.'  . 

Prices  are  soaring  high  right-  1 
now.  This  means  we  can  pay 
you  more  than  ever .  before. 

Ship  immediately  or  send  fcr. 


price  list.  Act  quick  I 

JST.SobelJncJ 

a ^  We st77&St. 

i  Dept  24-JsJcw'ibrk  


PRICE 
f  LIST 

FREE 

v  WRITE  y 
v  TODAY 
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FUR  SHIPPERS 


//M  ELLIS  has  never  claimed  that  he  had  a 
better  outlet,  that  he  gave  a  better  grade,  that 
he  paid  more,  or  remitted  more  promply,  than 
any  other  reliable  dealer,  BUT 

JIM  ELLIS 

DOES  claim  that  his  outlet,  that  his  grading, 
that  his  prices,  and  promptness  in  remitting,  are 
the  equal  of  any  honorable  FUR  MERCHANT 
regardless  of  location. 

Established  1899 

JAMES  P.  ELUS 

RAW  FURS 

34  &  36  Mill  St.  Middletown,  N.Y. 
Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Benjamin  Tobak  and 
Maurice  S.  Nessim,  who  wore  arrested 
in  a  printing  shop  at  411  East  Fourth 
St.,  New  York,  Nov.  1,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  using  their  knowledge 
of  type  and  presses  to  issue  anarchistic 
literature,  were  held  in  $10,000  bail  each 
in  Tombs  Court,  Nov.  2,  against  the  vig¬ 
orous  protest  of  their  attorney,  Irvin  E. 
Klein,  of  Y'onkers.  Tobak  is  charged 
with  “criminal  anarchy”  and  Nessim, 
who  is  an  organizer  of  the  "Communist 
party  of  the  Second  Assembly  District,” 
was  charged  with  having  anarchistic  lit¬ 
erature  in  his  possession. 

Werner  Horn,  the  German  officer  who 
attempted  to  blow  up  the  international 
bridge  between  Calais,  Me.,  and  St. 
Stephen,  N.  B.,  three  years  ago,  was 
sentenced  at  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Oct.  31 
to  10  years  imprisonment. 

Fourteen  persons  were  killed  at  Clarks- 
boro,  N.  J.,  Nov.  1,  when  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  train  struck  an  automobile  carrying 
persons  from  a  masquerade  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

More  than  200  families  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  and  property 
damage  estimated  at  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  was  caused  by  a  flood  of  Green  River 
in  Green  County,  Ivy,  Nov.  2.  Farm 
buildings  and  many  thousands  acres  of 
crops  have  been  destroyed. 

Fake  sales  of  army  surplus  supplies 
have  been  held  in  New  Y’ork  City,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  success  attending  the  sale 
of  bona  fide  army  goods  at  the  official 
United  States  army  retail  store  at  22 
West  19th  St.  Captain  Jaffrey  Peterson, 
in  command  of  the  store,  announced  Nov. 
2  that  he  has  launched  a  spirited  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  fraudulent  dealers, 
many  of  whom  are  making  more  than  100 
per  cent  profit.  Captain  Peterson  has 
found  30  of  these  stores  and  in  each  in¬ 
stance  has  compelled  the  proprietor  to  re¬ 
move  his  sign  advertising  army  goods. 
He  also  has  forced  other  dealers  to  alter 
newspaper  advertisements  which  offered 
army  goods.  .The  only  place  where  army 
surplus  supplies  are  being  sold  is  at  the 
store  established  and  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Quartermaster’s  Depart¬ 
ment,  at  22  West  19th  St. 

Early  election  returns  showed  the  de¬ 
feat  of  local  Democratic  organizations  in 
New  York  aud  Boston.  In  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Governor  Coolidge,  the  Republican 
candidate,  achieved  an  unprecedented 
victory  over  Mr.  Long,  his  Democratic 
opponent.  Party  lines,  however,  were  en¬ 
tirely  ignored  because  of  the  paramount 
issue  of  law  and  order  espoused  by  Mr. 
Coolidge  as  against  the  bid  made  by  Mr. 
Long  for  the  support  of  all  the  discon¬ 
tented  elements.  In  New  York  City  the 
Republicans  unseated  10  Democratic  As¬ 
semblymen  and  several  Tammany  aider- 
men.  Lieut.-Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly.  Of  four  States 
electing  governors.  Massachusetts  and 
Kentucky  went  Republican,  New  Jersey 
and  Maryland.  Democratic. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Horse 
Publicity  Association  of  America,  Inc., 
met  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Oct.  30-31. 

Farmers  of  the  Fraser  Valley,  British 
Columbia,  have  organized  a  co-operative 
body  to  purchase  feed,  distribute  products 
and  purchase  farm  machinery.  An  asso¬ 
ciation  including  milk  producers,  poul- 
trymen  and  hog  raisers  will  also  be  formed. 
They  plan  to  eliminate  competition  in 
farm  centers  and  thus  be  able  to  supply 
the  market  at  lowest  cost.  At  present 
Vancouver  City  and  district  is  practically 
entirely  supplied  with  milk  from  a  co¬ 
operative  farmer  organization  of  the 
Fraser  Valley. 

The  price  of  raw  furs,  which  has  in¬ 
creased  from  100  to  300  per  cent  in  the 
last  five  years,  continues  to  go  higher, 
with  the  result  that  women’s  fur  coats 
and  fur  prices  for  the  season  of  1920-21 
will  he  advanced  considerably  over  the 
present  remarkably  high  quotations.  This 
was  the  consensus  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Y”ork  State  Raw  Fur 
Dealers  at  Syracuse  recently.  The  fur 
dealers  hold  that  the  muskrat,  producer 
of  what  is  commonly  known  as  Hudson 
seal  fur,  is  in  danger  of  extermination, 
and  they  plan  to  ask  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  provide  a  shorter  season  for  trap¬ 
ping.  Sigmund  Prensdorf  of  Syracuse 
was  re-elected  president,  with  I.  S.  Do- 
golebe  of  Palmyra  as  vice-president,  W. 
D.  Wilder  of  Pulaski,  treasurer,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Buff  of  Syracuse,  secretary. 

The  short  workday  aud  the  “ever  in¬ 
creasing  wages  demanded  by  industrial 
labor”  were  declared  to  be  “allies  of  the 
profiteer  in  keeping  up  the  high  cost  of 
living”  in  a  resolution  adopted  Oct.  30 
by  the  Farmers’  National  Congress  at  its 
concluding  session  at  Hagerstown,  Md. 
The  congress  also  wont  on  record  as  op¬ 
posed  to  “all  strikes.”  The  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  opposition  to  organized  labor’s 
methods  was  adopted  over  the  protests  of 
a  small  minority,  who  withdrew  from  the 
congress  after  the  vote  on  the  resolution. 
Speakers  for  this  minority  declared  that 
all  organized  labor  was  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  its  just  rights  and  should 
have  the  full  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
farmers  of  America.  “We  know  that  the 
44-hour  week  cannot  feed  the  world  and 
we  proclaim  that  it  cannot  clothe  it,”  the 
resolution  further  declared.  Those  who 
advocate  the  short  day  in  industry,  the 
resolution  added,  should  not  expect  the 
farmer  to  work  “six  hours  before  dinner 
and  six  hours  after,  with  before-breakfast 
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and  after-supper  chores  thrown  in.” 
While  pledging  a  helping  hand  to  “honest 
organized  labor,”  the  resolution  con¬ 
demned  the  “treason  of  false  leaders  who 
for  pay  and  price  would  scuttle  the  ship 
of  state  and  rear  the  red  flag  of  Bol¬ 
shevism  over  the  ranks  of  an  outraged 
and  fallen  republic.”  In  declaring  opposi¬ 
tion  to  “all  strikes,”  the  congress  went 
on  record  as  favoring  a  Federal  board  of 
arbitration  that  would  give  both  capital 
and  labor  a  “square  deal.” 

WASHINGTON. — The  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  headed  by  George 
Creel,  cost  the  government  about  $6,600,- 
000  on  the  face  of  its  chaotic  records, 
according  to  official  reports  now  before 
Congress,  which  say  the  committee’s  af¬ 
fairs  cannot  be  wound  up  for  six  months 
because  of  the  confusion.  Chairman  Creel 
and  other  officials  of  the  committee  are 
charged  with  gross  negligence  in  handling 
the  government’s  funds  in  a  report  by 
E.  K.  Ellsworth,  of  the  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense,  appointed  to  liquidate  the 
committee’s  affairs.  Mr.  Ellsworth  said 
he  found  a  balance  of  about  $1,500,000 
left  out  of  the  $5,650,000  from  President 
Wilson’s  special  war  fund,  and  $1,250,000 
provided  by  Congress  included  in  the 
committee’s  assets.  Unpaid  bills,  aggre¬ 
gating  several  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
were  still  in  the  committee’s  files,  he  said. 
There  also  were  checks  and  money  orders 
payable  to  the  committee  aggregating 
$76,000,  dated  last  Spring,  upon  which 
collection  had  not  been  attempted,  and 
Ellsworth  said  he  also  found  “several 
thousands  worth  of  cheeks  .  .  .  thrown 
in  file  cases,”  without  any  effort  to  realize 
on  them.  Other  negotiable  papers  were 
found  “in  desk  trays  .  .  .  and  on  the 

floor”  in  the  office  of  E.  H.  Hobbs,  for¬ 
mer  disbursing  officer  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  committee.  Additional  funds 
were  discovered  in  New  YTork  and  \Yash- 
ington  banks  and  in  Russian  banks  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Bolsheviki,  the  report  said. 
One  item  of  $10,000  in  the  hands  of  a 
New  York  auctioneer  was  listed,  “several 
thousand  dollars  with  an  army  officer  in 
Rumania.”  Other  funds  were  -left  with 
consuls  in  Russia  and  France. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

Market  Generally  Firm  Under  Rapid¬ 
ly  Lessening  Supplies  From 
Producing  Sections. 

Movement  of  potatoes  has  decreased 
about  one-third  since  the  height  of  the 
season  a  month  ago.  Further  shrinkage 
to  about  one-half  present  volume  may  be 
expected  when  movement  settles  down 
to  Winter  basis  the  last  of  December. 
The  normal  trend  of  prices  is  upward  un¬ 
der  these  conditions  and  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  usual  active  buying  for  the 
holiday  season,  but  there  are  various  dis¬ 
turbing  items  including  strikes,  car 
shortage  and  scarcity  of  sugar.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  most  important 
lines ;  potatoes,  apples,  cabbage  and 
onions,  are  light  to  moderate  crops  and 
likely  to  be  needed  before  the  season  is 
over,  even  if  the  demand  is  checked  some¬ 
what  by  comparatively  high  prices  and 
by  other  conditions. 

POTATOES  IN  STRONG  POSITION. 

The  potato  crop  is  being  marketed 
fast  and  some  sections  appear  already  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  greater  part  of  their  sur¬ 
plus.  There  is  more  or  less  tendency  to 
hold  for  higher  prices  in  the  West,  and 
prices  are  now  as  high  as  in  the  East  in 
some  sections  like  Colorado  and  Idaho, 
where  buyers  usually  have  gone  for  low 
priced  supplies.  Some  Western  stock 
was  caught  by  the  October  freeze  but  not 
enough  to  affect  the  general  situation. 
Rot  caused  some  serious  losses  in  parts 
of  the  East  but  the  worst  seems  to  be 
over.  Prices  range  from  $2.25  to  $2.75 
for  100  lbs.  in  Western  producing  sec¬ 
tions  and  from  $2.25  to  $2.35  in  Maine 
and  Western  New  York.  City  prices  for 
large  lots  range  $2.25  to  $3.35  in  the 
West  and  Northwest  and  $2.25  to  $2.60 
in  the  East. 

STRONG  APPLE!  MARKETS 

Apples  also  are  higher  in  the  West 
than  in  the  East.  Top  grade  Baldwins 
range  $<S  to  $9  in  the  Middle  West  com¬ 
pared  with  $7  to  $8  in  the  East.  Con¬ 
siderable  off-color  stock  sells  lower  A 
good  deal  of  New  England  stock,  large 
in  size  but  poor  in  color  and  fiuish,  does 
not  exceed  $5  in  local  markets.  The 
greater  part  of  the  choicest  stock  has 
gone  into  cold  storage,  but  storage  men 
have  operated  rather  lightly  this  year. 
Prices  looked  high  and  cold  storage  room 
available  for  apples  was  very  limited  in 
many  cities.  Shipments  from  producing 
sections  seem  well  past  their  height. 
New  York  State  has  shipped  much  less 
than  one-half  last  season’s  volume  to 
same  date,  but  some  other  less  important 
sections  have  exceeded  expectations  and 
total  supplies  have  been  a  little  greater 
than  last  year  so  far  as  barreled  apples 
are  concerned.  Western  boxed  apples 
are  coming  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  last 
season.  The  North  Western  stock  is  fine 
in  size,  style  and  appearance,  although 
some  of  it  lacks  the  usual  high  color. 
Growers  are  getting  $2  to  $3  for  best 
grades  of  standard  Western  varieties. 
Cider  stock  has  reached  unusual  prices 
everywhere,  ranging  35  to  SOe  per  bushel. 
The  comparatively  high  price  of  all  Hues 
of  apples  for  the  past  two  seasons  is 
helping  to  start  quite  a  boom  in  sales  of 
orchard  property.  Fruit  trees  for  plant¬ 
ing  are  scarce  and  high,  partly  because  of 
the  demand  and  partly  because  war  con¬ 
ditions  in  Europe  have  interfered  with 
(Continued  rn  pn"e 
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INotes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Today  is  October  20,  and  the  average 
date  for  killing  frost  here,  but  so  far  wc 
have  had  no  frost  at  all,  and  the  Dahlias, 
('annas  and  Chrysanthemums  are  in  their 
glory.  It  looks  as  though  the  storage 
houses  will  not  hold  the  sweet  potato 
crop  ;  that  a  very  large  portion  will  have 
to  be  shipped,  no  matter  what  the  price 
may  be.  Of  course  they  can  be  stored  in 
the  old-fashioned  way  in  hills  covered 
heavily  with  pine  leaves  and  earth.  I 
have  kept  them  in  that  way  sound  till 
June,  but  in  a  very  severe  Winter  the 
frost  may  reach  them,  and  in  a  dry  place 
a  pit  would  be  better.  But  with  individ¬ 
ual  growers  with  20,000  to  00,000  baskets, 
the  handling  of  the  crop  is  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter. 

In  the  Virginia  counties  just  south  of 
us  the  early  Irish  potato  crop  is  the  most 
profitable  one,  while  here  the  sweet  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  of  greater  importance,  and 
our  sandy  soil  is  peculiarly  suited  to  their 
production.  Riding  through  the  country 
and  noting  the  proportion  of  the  crop 
which  ha;  been  dug,  and  the  much  larger 
portion  still  in  the  ground,  it  looks  as 
though  there  will  be  difficulty  in  getting 
them  all  dug,  with  the  present  scarcity  of 
labor. 

My  Nancy  Hall  sweet  potatoes  are 
stored  in  the  cellar,  and  we  are  eating  the 
dry  Jerseys  till  the  Nancy  Ilalls  get  “fat,” 
about  Christmas.  These  yam  varieties  im¬ 
prove  in  keeping,  and  by  Christmas  are  in 
the  jelly-like  state.  A  baked  Nancy  Hall 
when  in  fine  condition  is  something  en¬ 
tirely  apart  from  the  dry  Jerseys.  The 
Virginia  people  seldom  eat  the  potatoes 
they  grow  for  the  Northern  markets.  They 
grow  a  separate  batch  of  the  panish  or 
Nancy  Hall  or  some  other  of  the  yam 
sorts  for  home  eating.  There  is  a  sweet 
potato  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  South 
called  the  “Nigger  Choker”  which  would 
delight  the  Northern  housekeeper.  It  has 
pure  white  flesh  and  purplish  red  skin. 
Baked,  it  is  as  dry  as  a  roast,  chestnut, 
and  would  stand  the  boiling  that  the 
Northern  folks  treat  sweet  potatoes  to. 
and  which  no  yam  will  submit  to.  The 
season  has  been  so  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  sweet  potatoes  that  there  is  too  large  a 
percentage  of  overgrown  potatoes.  These 
do  not  bring  the  best  price  here,  as  they 
are  hard  to  bake  through. 

StraAvberries  are  still  plentiful  on  our 
market,  but  the  dry  weather  has  made  the 
fruit  small.  They  sell  for  25c  a  box.  and 
the  little  things  are  dear  at  that  price.  It 
is  refreshing  to  look  hack  at  old  times  to¬ 
day.  I  received  from  a  friend  two  bound 
volumes  of  the  old  American  Farmer,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Baltimore  by  the  late  Samuel 
Sands,  the  man  who  first  put  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  in  type  from  Key's  man¬ 
uscript.  I  was  looking  over  the  market 
reports  in  the  volume  for  1S23.  Butter 
was  ISc  a  pound,  whisky  from  country 
wagons  32  to  35c  a  gallon,  chickens  $2  a 
dozen.  Wheat  was  $1.50  a  bushel,  a  strong 
price  compared  with  other  things. 

There  was  a  great  discussion  of  the 
cotton  rot.  as  they  called  it,  caused  by  a 
little  insect  that  punctured  the  bolls.  -It 
looks  as  though  they  had  then  an  invasion 
of  the  boll  weevil  that  has  come  again. 
One  curious  statement  was  about  cotton 
cultivation  on  the  bottom  land  along  the 
Missouri  River  northwest  of  St.  Louis, 
where  one  man  claimed  to  have  grown 
1,000  lbs\  of  “clean  white  cotton”  on  10% 
acres  of  land.  No  cotton  has  been  grown 
in  that  section  for  a  great  many  years. 
But  I  did  grow  cotton  in  window  boxes 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  old  Capitol  Building  in  Jefferson  City 
in  the  Winter  of  1S5S-9,  where  I  worked 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislature  that 
Winter  after  the  railroad  surveys  in 
which  I  had  been  engaged  had  ceased  till 
Spring.  In  my  grandfather’s  time  cotton 
was  grown  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary¬ 
land,  and  I  have  grown  it  successfully  in 
experiments  here.  I  have  now  stored 
away  an  old  counterpane,  woven  in  two- 
ply  figures,  half  cotton  and  half  wool, 
both  grown  in  Maryland  and  woven  in 
1794. 

I  am  still  earthing  up  the  leeks,  and 
they  are  still  growing  fast.  The  object 
of  first  setting  in  an  open  furrow  and 
then  working  the  soil  to  them  and  hilling 
up  is  to  get  the  longest  white  shanks  for 
boiling  in  Winter.  They  often  keep  grow¬ 
ing  till  Christmas,  and  this  warm  Full 
they  are  outdoing  their  record. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 
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For  Permanent  Farm  Construction 

Atlas  Cement  is  the  ideal  farm  building  material  for  durability  and  dependable 
uniformity  of  quality,  setting  time  and  strength.  How  to  build  any  type  of  farm 
cc  .Terete  construction  is  described  and  l  illustrated  in  our  book  “Concrete  on  the 

Farm.”  Use  the  coupon  below  to  obtain  your  copy.  Mail  it  to  our  nearest  office. 


For  the  Home 

'Most  attractive  and  comfort¬ 
able  farm  houses  may  be  built 
of  concrete  blocks  or  stucco. 
One  middle -west  farmer  in 
spare  time  made  enough 
blocks  for  an  entire  new  house. 
Concrete  and1  stucco  homes  are 
permanent,  fire-resistant  and 
require  no  painting  or  repairs. 
ATLAS-WHITE  Cement  for 
the  finish  coat  of  stucco,  may 
be  applied  pure  white  or  mixed 
with  color  aggregates  for  any 
desired  color  scheme. 
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WET  WT.  94  IBS. 
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ATLAS 


Housing 
the  Chickens 

Concrete  chicken  houses  are 
simple  and  easy  to  build.  They 
are  easily  kept  clean  and  afford 
the  best  -  known  protection 
against  rats,  vermin  and  un¬ 
favorable  weather  in  all  sea¬ 
sons.  With  a  few  bags  of 
ATLAS,  sand,  gravel,  water 
and  the  help  of  your  farm 
hands  you  can  build  your  own. 
And,  once  built,  neither  you 
nor  your  fowls  can  outlive 
their  permanence  and  free¬ 
dom  from  repairs. 


“The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured” 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 


NEW  YORK  Bostoa  Philadelphia  Savannah  Dayton  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  St.  Louis  CHICAGO 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company  N 

Lddress  the  Atlas  Office  nearest  you)  JMame  ... 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “Concrete  On  The  Farm”  0  2 

without  cost  or  obligation.  Aaaresa 
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A*  lour  UN 
$10 
For  llertiler  & 
Zook  Portable 
lVood  Saw 
Frame 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable  C  A117 
Wood 

19  easy  to  operate.  Our 
Vo.  1  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  be  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  l  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog. 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Get  tills 


andy  tool  FREE;  also  my 

Bargain  Fence  BooL 

r  of  Brown  Fence.  Oates,  Steel  Posts.  Koof-^ 
f  Ing  and  BarbWire.  Bigger  Lino  and  Lower  t 
'  Prices.  Remember  Brown  pays  the  freight, 

/  saves  you  money  and  gives  more  for  your 
f  dollar.  Get  latest  catalog  and  Splicer  FREE. 
BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY  _ 
Copt-  1  59  Cleveland*  Ohio  (1) 
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American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


Gates 


Just  send  me  your  name  and  address.  I  will  , 
mail  you  my  big:  new  Gate  Book  free — postpaid. 

Quotes  prices  ower  than  it  costa  you  to  build  homemade  all 
wood  gates.  Can't- Sag  Gates  are  the  only  farm  gates  that  are 

GOOD  Enough  to  Use  ANYWHERE 
CHEAP  Enough  to  Use  EVERYWHERE 

Always  hang  straight  and  true. 


Always  hang  straight  and  true. 
Never  sag.  drag  or  warp  or  twist  out  of 
Bhapo.  No  nails  used.  No  wood  joints.  Every 
board  double  bolted  between  eight  angle  steel  up¬ 
rights.  Self-locking  hinges— won’t  injure  stock— easily 
repaired— outlast  several  all  wood,  steel,  wiru  or  gaapipo  gates. 
Cost  less  than  any  other  gates  you  can  build  or  buy.  Nearly  ft 
million  now  in  use.  Write  for  free  Catalog  today. 

(1)  ALVIN  V*  ROWE.  Presided 

ROWE  MF6.  CO.,  1901  Adams  St., 


"Nearly 


ALVIN  V. 
ROWE. 
President. 


In  the  face  of  rising  costs.  I 
have  reduced  engine  prices  By  in¬ 
creasing  production,  making  my  factory 
the  largest,  selling  direct  to  user.  I  build 
engines  for  less  and  give  you  the  benefit 

90  Days  Trial  oJaSEVL 

You  have  90  days  to  try  the  OTTAWA  and  you 
are  protected  by  my  liberal  ten  year  guarantee. 
Sizes  114  to  22  H-P.  Cash  of  Easy  Terms— 
make  engine  pay  for  itself  while  you  use  it. 


HTTAWA 


STARTS 

WITHOUT 


STOP 
LEAKS 

Easy  to  apply  as  putty 

—lasting  as  iron.  Re¬ 
pairs  household  and 
motor  leaks,  cracks  and 
breaks.  Get  a  can  of 
Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.  1 
at  hardware  and  general  stores. 
6-oz.  25c..  1-lb.  50c.  By  mail  add  5c.. 
for  postage. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  shoio* 
ing  hundreds  of  money-saving  uses 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO. 

CITY,  N.J.  s  j  :  U.S.A. 


HOUSEHOLD 

CEMENT 


SMOOTH-ON 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  “  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  t 
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This  beautiful  61-piece  Dinner 
Set  Bent  absolutely  at  our  rick—  to  use  on  30  days’ 
approval.  If  not  satisfied  return  the  Bet  and  we  refund  your 
money  and  pay  transportation  both  ways.  Pattern  derived  from 
'  the  heavy  gold  treatment  of  King  George  period— a  pattern  which  lends 
an  elegant  effect  to  the  table.  It  is  rich  in  appearance,  with  a  border  of  trellis 
roses  setting  off  the  beautiful  Colonial  Bhape.  Materials  are  very  durable, 
highly  glazed  and  fired;  decoration  being  placed  on  each  piece  before  the  final 
glazing  is  executed.  Correct  number  of  pieces  to  constitute  a  complete  service 
for  6  persons.  There  are  61  pieces  in  all,  consisting  of  6— 9-in.  Dinner 
'Plates,  6—7-in.  Pie  Plates,  6— 7%-in.  Soup  Plates,  6  Cups,  6  Saucers,  6— 
in.  Fruit  Dishes,  6  Individual  Butters,  1 — 10>£-in.  Meat  Platter,  1— 123£-in. 
Meat  Platter,  1  Sugar  Bowl  and  Cover  (2  pieces),  1  Creamer,  1  Salad  or 
Jelly  Dish,  1— 8-in.  Round  Vegetable  Dish,  1—8-in.  Oval  Vegetable  Dish, 
1—9-in.  Round  Fruit  Bowl.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery,  carefully  packed. 
'Shipped  from  our  Chicago  warehouse.  Shipping  weight  about  ■40  pounds.  Order 
by  No.  325BMA12.  Price  $11.88.  Pay  only  $1.00  now.  Balance  $1.25  monthly. 

This  in  a  chance  to  snap  up  now, 
while  t  ho  price  ia  so  low.  No  risk  to 
you.  Keep  the  Ec  t  o  ily  if  it  in  nil 
_  you  expect— and  more.  You  must 

nctually  bog  it  to  realize  what  n  bar  train  it  is— and,  you  know,  you  can  niivaya  uco  r.  beautiful  set  of 
di»hcs.  Try  this  for  80  dayB.  See  bow  elegant  it  is. 

FREE  Bargain  Catalog 

Be  Bure  to  get  this  great  cat¬ 
alog.  Thousands  of  bargains 
in  furniture,  carpets,  rugs, 
stoves,  phonographs,  sewing 
machines,  kitchenware,  farm 
equipment,  silverware,  jewel¬ 
ry,  etc.— all  on  Hartman's  easy 
credit  terms.  Man  y  pages  in 
colors.  Send  postal  today. 


Send  the  Coupon 


THE  HARTMAN 
COMPANY 

4019  La  Salle  St. 
Dept.  2208  Chicago 


Addreca 


/THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

/ 4319  La  Salle  St.  Dept.  2208  Chicago 

I  enclose  $1.  Send  61-piece  Dinner  Set  No.826BMA12. 
)  have  80  days’  trial.  If  not  satisfied  will  Bhip 
□  will  refund  my  81.00  and  pay  trans- 
If  1  keep  it  1  will  pay  $1.25  per 
is  paid. 


Name. 


Occupation . 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden — Bu  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Elu . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— Bu  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flower*  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

Bu  M.  O.  IV right  ....  2.00 

Plant  Physiology — Bu  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  383  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  work  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  .$2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


IN  THK  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ONTARIO 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  DOMINION  DBODUCK 
COMPANY.  LIMITED.  AND  IN  THE  MATTER 
OF  THE  WINDING  I'D  ACT.  BEING  CHAPTER 
344  OF  THE  REVISED  STATUTES  OF  CAN¬ 
ADA,  AND  AMENDING  ACTS. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  under  Section  73  of 
The  Winding-up  Act,  that  the  liquidator  disputes 
your  claims  against  the  above  Company,  as  the  same 
appear  on  the  Company's  books,  for  $3,500  each,  on 
the  ground  that  you  are  each  liable  to  repay  to  the 
liquidator  of  the  Company  a  larger  amount  than 
$3,300  In  respect  of  moneys  paid  to  you  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  within  thirty  days  next  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  winding-up  proceedings. 

AND  NOTICE  IS  FURTHER  GIVEN  that  J.  A.  C. 
Cameron,  Official  Referee,  has  appointed  Wednesday, 
the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  1018,  at  the  hour  of 
2.30  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  at  his  Chambers,  Os- 
goode  Hall,  Toronto,  as  the  time  and  place  for  the 
consideration  of  your  said  claims,  and  that  if  you  do 
not  then  and  there  appear  and  prove  your  said  claim* 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  Official  Referee  tho 
same  will  be  forever  barred  and  you  will  be  peremp¬ 
torily  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  wlndlng-up. 

Dated  at  Toronto  this  28th  day  of  October.  1919. 

F.  C.  CLARKSON,  Liquidator. 

By  his  solicitors. 

TILLEY,  JOHNSTON,  THOMSON  &  PARMENTER, 

85  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

To 

JOSEPH  FRIEDMAN  and 

JENNIE  FERSHT. 
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A  Two  Acre 
Crop  From  One  Acre  ! 

The  success  of  some  crops  depends  wholly  on 


the  use  of  lime,  other  crops  are  greatly  benefitted. 
Just  try  lime  on  that  acre  you  think  unproductive,  but 
be  sure  you  get 


ZuLVERIZfS 

UMESTONE 

There  s  a  big  difference !  Highest  test,  95%  car. 
bonates.  Finest  ground — that’s  why  it  will  show 
results  this  year — furnace  dried — there  is  no 
waste.  Get  your  order  in  early  and  shipped 
early — you  don’t  want  to  be  left  at  the 
Iasi  minute.  Write  now! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

'I Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

_ 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND  Box  104 


Active,  reliable,  on 
salary,  to  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker 
in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Cheese  Prospects. — The  cheese  mar¬ 
ket  is  of  unusual  interest  to  dairymen, 
since  it  is  reflected  so  closely  in  the  milk 
quotations.  Though  the  time  1ms  arrived 
to  close  up  the  yearly  work  of  the  dairy 
boards  of  the  State  they  will  continue  to 
meet  for  three  weeks  more,  due  to  the 
large  registration.  This  week  the  Water- 
town  Hoard  set  30*4  cents  as  the  basic 
price,  but  buyers  refused  to  give  over  30 
cents,  and  this  was  finally  decided  upon. 
Sales  were  made  of  3.075  boxes  at  30 
cents,  as  compared  to  3,937  boxes  a  year 
ago  at  31%  cents. 

State  Health  Work. — Extra  efforts 
are  to  be  made  by  State  officials  in  the 
interests  of  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  lias 
increased  from  315  to  320  per  300,000 
living  population  since  3916,  the  highest 
point  in  30  years.  This  is  due  to  war 
time  conditions  and  t lie  influenza  epi¬ 
demic.  The  State,  outside  of  New  York 
City,  is  to  raise  $5S2.000  to  relieve  this 
situation.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Red  Cross 
Christmas  seals  will  be  devoted  to  the 
work  in  the  localities  where  contributed. 
This  work  deserves  the  heartiest  support 
of  rural  communities,  as  well  ns  of  city 
people.  The  matter  of  the  health  of  the 
various  Counties  is  of  vital  interest,  and 
will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  coming 
year’s  work  by  the  Farm  Bureaus  and 
Home  Bureaus  of  the  State  as  determined 
at  the  recent  conference  in  Ithaca.  Every 
county  should  have  a  public  nurse  as  the 
first  step  in  this  direction.  The  last 
monthly  report  of  Cortland  County’s  pub¬ 
lic  nurse  is  so  full  of  good  things  that 
it  alone  would  convince  any  open-minded 
citizen  of  the  value  of  this  movement. 

Reforestation.  —  Eight  counties  of 
Northern  New  York — Clinton,  Essex, 
Herkimer,  St.  Lawrence.  Lewis,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Hamilton  and  Franklin — are  greatly 
interested  in  reforesting  great  barren 
areas  in  their  confines  and  will  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  forestry  conference  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Nov.  33.  Southern  counties  are  also 
to  take  up  the  work,  interest  in  which  is 
sweeping  the  State.  The  College  of  For¬ 
estry  will  co-operate  at  once  with  Otsego 
and  Chenango  counties  in  developing  the 
work  of  tree  planting,  also  with  smaller 
projects  of  this  nature  in  other  counties. 

Looks  for  Advance  in  Wheat. — 
Prominent  bakers  and  wheat  dealers  pre¬ 
dict  a  rise  in  flour  prices  as  soon  as  Gov¬ 
ernment  wheat  regulation  automatically 
ceases.  As  everything  in  a  loaf  of  bread 
is  advancing  a  20-cent  loaf  is  predicted. 
State  residents  living  near  tin*  Canadian 
border  are  able  to  get  sugar  in  plenty, 
as  Canadian  supplies  are  plentiful.  The 
price  is  13%  cents,  with  a  duty  of  30 
cents. 

Big  Barn  Loss. — Five  big  barns  north 
of  Nichollville  burned  last  night  with  40 
head  of  purebred  Ayrshire  cattle.  The 
loss  was  $25,000.  Farmers  are  having 
their  attention  called  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  are  not  carrying  heavy 
enough  insurance  now  that  buildings  and 
building  materials  are  so  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  Those  who  have  not  attended 
to  raising  their  insurance  will,  on  re¬ 
flection, _  find  that  the  average  insurance 
as  carried  before  war  times  would  not 
cover  half  the  cost  of  rebuilding  in  case 
of  fire  ;  in  many  cases  it  would  not  cover 
one-third  or  one-quarter  of  rebuilding  ex¬ 
penses.  It  now  pays  to  take  good  care 
of  all  buildings  and  to  carry  adequate 
insurance. 

District  School  Matters. — At  a  re¬ 
cent  conference  of  250  rural  teachers  of 
Onondaga  County  Dean  Penny  of  the 
Teachers’  College  said  that  the  eduoa- 
t’onal  theories  as  given  teachers  for  use 
today  are  too  one-sided  and  not  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  practical  results  sought  from 
pupils.  He  also  said  that  continual  in¬ 
terference  with  teachers  or  “butting  in” 
by  district  superintendents  destroys  the 
personality  <>f  the  teacher  and  handicaps 
her  efforts.  Rural  people  are  well  aware 
that  present  rural  educational  methods 
are  very  faulty,  and  they  find  that  dis¬ 
trict  superintendents  do  not  always  work 
for  tho  best  interests  of  the  pupils  and 
that  their  advice  and  supervision  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon. 

Auto  Fees  for  3920 — The  mnv  auto¬ 
mobile  license  law  which  goes  into  effect 
Jan.  3  calls  for  higher  registration  fees 
next  year.  There  is  a  fixed  fee  of  25 
cents  per  horsepower  and  an  additional 
fee  based  on  the  age  and  price  list  of  the 
car.  If  registered  within  three  years  of 
manufacture  the  fee  will  be  40  cents  on 
each  $3  00  or  major  fraction  of  list  price 
of  car;  if  within  four  or  five  years  of 
manufacture  20  cents  on  each  $300  or 
major  fraction ;  if  later  than  the  fifth 
year  30  cents  on  each  $300  of  list  price. 
At  no  time  shall  a  six-cylinder  car  be  less 
than  $10  or  a  seven-cylinder  less  than  $5. 

Grange  Against  Go-operation  with 
Organized  Labor. — S.  J.  Lowell,  master 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Grange,  announces  that  farmers 
have  definitely  rejected  propositions  to 
join  labor’s  fight  against  capital.  At  the 
labor  conference  in  Washington  farmers’ 
organizations  definitely  refused  to  join 
Mr.  Gompers’s  forces  and  left  the  session 


in  indignation  at  the  proposals  made  by 
labor  interests.  From  this  conference 
Mr.  Lowell  went  to  the  National  Farmers’ 
Congress  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  and 
there  found  exactly  the  same  sentiment 
expressed  by  farm  organizations  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Labor  is  making 
another  effort  to  get  the  co-operation  of 
farm  interests,  but  agricultural  leaders 
say  the  plan  is  doomed  to  failure,  as  no 
amalgamation  with  labor  interests  will  be 
tolerated  by  any  farm  organization  in  the 
country,  with  one  lone  exception,  which 
occurred  at  the  Washington  conference. 
Already  the  agitation  for  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours  and  the  cry  for  cheaper 
foods  from  industrial  workers  has  hurt 
agriculture  in  an  alarming  way.  Labor 
sees  possibilities  of  power  if  it  can  get. 
the  farmers  to  curtail  production  by 
adopting  their  policies.  But  this  well- 
known  conscientious  leader  of  farm  senti¬ 
ment  appeals  to  New  York  farmers  to 
refrain  from  taking  any  active  part  which 
may  tend  to  make  present  food  conditions 
worse.  lie  says:  “A  particular  duty 
rests  upon  the  farmers  to  keep  their  farm 
organizations  free  from  radical  thought 
and  radical  policies,  and  to  prevent 
socialistic  or  Bolshevik  tendencies  from 
creeping  into  their  organizations. 

“Unless  American  farmers  are  given 
reasonable  assurance  that  their  interests 
are  to  be  cared  for  in  future  and  that  the 
farmer  is  not  to  be  made  the  butt  of  con¬ 
troversy  between  capital  and  labor,  I  fear 
that  this  country  is  going  to  find  its  pro¬ 
duction  greatly  curtailed. 

“American  farm  life  has  been  steadily 
advancing,  and  our  interests  can  be  best 
promoted  by  careful  work  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  nature  without  interference  from 
public  groups  which  have  no  knowledge  of 
actual  farm  conditions.”  m.  g.  f. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

(Continued  from  page  1G82) 

the  business  of  raising  seedlings  to  be 
sold  to  American  nurserymen  for  graft¬ 
ing.  This  is  especially  true  for  cherries. 
British  apple  markets  are  in  fairly  good 
condition  but  only  the  best  stock  brings 
the  top  legal  price  of  $34  to  $35.  Some 
lots  in  poor  condition  have  sold  too  low 
to  cover  expenses. 

GOOD  LATE  KEEPING  CABBAGE  IN  MOD¬ 
ERATE  SUPPLY. 

Cabbage  movement  is  falling  off’  grad¬ 
ually  but  the  price  fails  to  advance.  The 
prospect  seems  good  on  account  of  tho 
shortage  in  the  States  which  produce  most 
of  the  late  storage  crop.  One  reason 
why  demand  has  not  advanced  the  mar¬ 
ket,  is  the  luck  of  active  buying  for  the 
kraut  makers.  These  had  a  poor  busi¬ 
ness  season  last  year  and  have  not  ye* 
taken  hold  freely  this  year.  Another 
cause  is  the  poor  keeping  quality  of  some 
cabbage  which  has  to  be  marketed  early 
because  storage  buyers  do  not  want  it. 
The  general  price  trend  has  been  down¬ 
ward.  Hard,  solid  Dutch  or  Danish  va¬ 
rieties  bring  $20  to  $30  per  ton  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections,  one-half  to  two-thirds  the 
early  September  prices.  Last  year  city 
prices  in  early  November  ranged  $20  to 
$32  and  did  not  go  above  that,  level  the 
rest  of  the  season,  while  the  year  before 
there  was  a  big  rise  in  mid-Winter.  At 
present  the  general  range  in  city  markets 
is  $25  to  $40  . 

ONION  BUYERS  CONFIDENT. 

Mlore  confidence  seems  to  be  felt  in 
onions  than  in  any  other  important  line. 
T)ie  best  part  of  the  crop  has  been  put 
into  cold  storage  and  these  buyers  are 
'likely  to  get  the  most  <>f  any  further  gain 
in  prices.  Best  stock  brings  $3.75  to 
$4.50  per  300  pounds,  hut  there  are  many 
lots  of  small  onions  selling  lower. 

Southern  truck  growers  are  watching 
the  markets  with  great  interest  and  heavy 
plantings  are  expected  this  Winter.  The 
safest,  policy  will  be  to  get  out  of  the 
way  with  Northern  storage  holdings  be¬ 
fore  much  Southern  stock  appears  next 
Spring, 

BEANS  DULL,  BUT  OUTLOOK  FAIRLY  GOOD. 

The  field  bean  situation  has  been 
cleared  up  after  a  fashion,  because  of  the 
light  Western  crop.  Planters  were  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  conditions  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  and  cut  down  their  acreage. 
Dry  weather  did  tin1  rest.  The  leading 
Western  States,  California  and  Colorado, 
are  shipping  much  less  than  last  year. 
There  was  a  large  stock  of  old  beans  but 
it  is  felt  that  both  the  undamaged  old 
stock  and  the  new  crop  will  sell  without 
special  difficulty,  although  it  must  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  movement  so  far  has  been 
slow.  The  East  had  a  good  sized  crop 
and  meets  fairly  decent  general  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  first  time  in  several  years. 
The  worst  drawback  has  been  a  lack  of 
clear  weather  for  drying  the  crop  in 
some  sections  of  the  Bast,  but  the  crop  in 
New  York  State  seems  to  he  clean  and 
bright  for  the  most  part.  California 
growers  are  getting  $5  to  $6  for  100 
pounds  for  white  beaus,  and  Colorado 
producers  $5  to  $5.50  for  the  speckled 
pinto  beans.  Japanese  beans  have  been 
coming  in  in  large  quantities,  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  general  dullness  of  the  market 
and  there  is  loud  call  for  some  sort  of 
relief.  New  York  growers  are  asking  for 
u  tariff  of  4c  per  pound.  g.  b.  f. 
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.GALLOWAYS 


Master- 
piece  7 


font  ennneo.  nuy  l  _ _ 

'arm  Engines  or  K  premiers  at  a  special 
low  price.  Got  in  on  tliis  30-day  offer.  8avo 
money.  When  old  wintor  froezes,  snows  ami 
blows,  there  nre  many  jobs  that  a  Galloway  En- 
glno  will  relieve  y  u  of  and  It  works  in  any 
weather.  Built  for  long  and  hnrd  service.  Gives 
7  actual  horsepower  for  the  price  of  6.  Portable 
or  stationary.  Ilig  Imre,  long  stroke,  heavy¬ 
weight.  every  part  standardized  and  interchange¬ 
able.  With  a  Galloway  '‘frostproof"  Engine  this 
winter,  you’ll  do  your  work  in  less  time  and  with 
less  effort  than  ever  before. 

SPREADERS 


Note  those  low  factory  prices  below— they  can. 
not  be  matched  anywhere.  Eine  quality  spread¬ 
ers  never  sold  for  such  a  low  figure  boforo  and 
never  will  again. 

With  Whirlwind  Distributor 

The  Galloway  new  whirlwind  distributor  abso¬ 
lutely  pulverizes  every  bit  of  munuro  and  scat¬ 
ters  it  six  to  seven  foot,  saving  time  and  labor  in 
spreading.  Remember  that  Galloway  has 
11  other  great  features  that  enablo  tlio 
Galloway  Spreader  to  spread  more  land 
with  less  effort— less  horse  and  man 
power— than  any  othor  method  known. 


Factory 

Prices 


For  the 
New  No.  8 

1472 

For  the 
New  No.  5 

*1392 

For  the 
New  No.  1 A 


Write 
Calloway  How  ~ 

Don’t  let  thisSO-day  low 
price  opportunity  slip  by. 
Got  your  order  in  early. 
Have  your  engine  for 
Winter  work  and  your 
Spreader  now  for  immedi¬ 
ate  or  next  Spring's  work 
and  save  big  money  on 
both.  Write  today  and 
get  the  full  fncts  with 
complete  descriptions  of 
those  bargain  prico,  qual¬ 
ity  Implements.  Nearby 
shipping  points  save  you 
on  the  freight.  Writs  NOWI 
WM.  GALLOWAY.  Pr...  1 

VV m.  Galloway  Co. 

275  Galloway  Station 
"  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Saws  at  4c  a  Cord 

Does  the  Work  of  lO  Men . 

This  one-man  cross-cut  ea 
outfit  run  by  gasoline  en-  I 
gine  cuts  15  to  35  cords  of 
wood  a  day.  One  man  or 
B  boy  can  handle  it.  Easy 
to  operate,  easy  to 
'  move.  Engine  can 
bo  used 
I  for  other  I 
far  m 
work 
when 
not  saw- 1 
ing. 

PHILLIPS  MAN  DRAG  SAW  I 

Fast  money-maker  and  big  labor 
saver.  Works  anywhere  in  any  weath¬ 
er.  Write  for  description  and  money-saving  offer. 

TH£  PHILLIPS  DRAG  SAW  &  MFG.  CO. 


|  728  Kunpor  Bldg., 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Power  of  State  Education  Department 

There  is  so  much  complaint  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  regarding  the  order  to  install 
sanitary  toilets  in  New  York  district 
schools  that  we  submitted  the  question  to 
a  lawyer  for  review.  1 1  is  opinion  fol¬ 
lows  and  we  think  he  is  right.  We  would 
like  to  see  a  test  case  carried  through. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  regents  of  the  university 
under  the  powers  conferred  by  Section  4G 
of  the  Education  Law  could  prescribe  re¬ 
quirements  that  such  toilet  facilities  be 
installed.  In  my  opinion,  Section  40  gives 
the  regents  no  such  power.  To  my  knowl¬ 
edge  the  question  has  never  been  tested, 
but  it  seems  plain  to  me.  The  fact  that 
the  power  has  been  usurped  and  perhaps 
exercised  without  successful  resistance  in 
no  way  proves  that  the  power  has  been 
conferred. 

Section  40  gives  the  regents  power, 
subject  and  in  conformity  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  laws  of  the  State,  to  exercise 
legislative  functions  concerning  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  the  State,  to  determine 
its  educational  policies,  and  to  establish 
rules  for  carrying  into  effect  the  laws  and 
policies  of  the  State  relating  to  educa¬ 
tion.  Such  powers  being  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  I  do  not  see  how  the 
regents  could  legislate  about  toilets  when 
the  subject  was  expressly  covered  by  Sec¬ 
tion  457  of  the  Educational  Law.  Under 
this  section  the  trustees  are  required  to 
provide  two  toilets  that  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  section,  and  keep  the  same 
clean  and  wholesome.  If  the  district  has 
not  voted  an  appropriation  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  trustees  of  a  common  school  district 
may  provide  such  toilets  and  the  expense 
may  be  included  in  the  tax  without  a  vote 
of  the  district,  when  such  expense  shall 
have  been  authorized  by  the  district  su¬ 
perintendent. 

Paragraph  four  of  Section  457  provides 
that  for  failure  to  comply  the  trustees 
may  be  removed  from  office,  and  public 
money  withheld.  Put  this  can  only  be 
done  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  sec¬ 
tion.  The  section  gives  the  Department 
no  power  to  prescribe  a  certain  style  of 
toilet  and  compel  the  costs  to  be  included 
in  the  tax  roll  without  a  vote  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Of  course  the  Department  has  the 
power  to  determine  wlmt  are  “suitable 
and  convenient  toilets,”  and  for  failure  to 
provide  such,  public  money  may  be  with¬ 
held.  However,  a  district  would  have  the 
right  to  review  the  correctness  of  the  de¬ 
partment  decision  about  the  suitability 
and  convenience  of  the  toilets  maintained. 

In  view  of  the  great  dissatisfaction 
with  the  action  of  the  Department,  it  is 
desirable  that  a  test  case  be  made.  No¬ 
body  wants  to  allow  any  school  district 
to  maintain  unsuitable  toilets.  But  the 
question  of  the  kind  of  toilets  is  a  rela¬ 
tive  oue.  A  kind  of  toilet  which  the 
health  officer  of  the  town  approves  for 
well-kept  country  homes  ought  to  be  suit¬ 
able  for  a  country  school. 

The  radical  trouble  is,  I  think,  in  the 
method  of  procedure.  A  better  method 
would  be  to  have  an  inspection  made  and 
when  a  district  was  not  maintaining  suit¬ 
able  toilets  have  the  matter  brought  to  the 
attention  of  a  school  meeting  (a  special 
meeting  if  necessary)  and  present  the 
question  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  district. 
If.  by  a  vote  of  the  district,  proper  ar¬ 
rangements  were  not  made,  let  the  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  prescribe  what  he 
thinks  is  proper  and  make  the  expense  a 
charge  on  the  district,  with  some  sort  of 
appeal  in  case  the  district  felt  aggrieved 
by  the  superintendent’s  order. 

I  should  certainly  like  to  see  the  order 
of  the  Education  Department  tested  in 
court.  I  do  not  believe  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents  has  the  power  to  prescribe  a  uni¬ 
form  move  for  all  districts,  but  that  the 
matter  is  governed  by  Section  457  of  the 
Education  Law,  and  that  the  provision 
made  by  each  district  is  to  be  judged  by 
itself  ns  to  suitability  and  convenience, 
and  that  the  only  power  a  department  has 
is  by  removal  of  the  trustee  and  with¬ 
holding  public  money  iu  case  this  section 
is  uot  complied  with. 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman’*  Hardy  Garden — Bu  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Ely . $1-75 

Old  Time  Garden* — Bu  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flower*  and  Fern*  in  Their  Haunts  — 

Bu  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — Bu  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St..  N.Y. 


The  jury  was  evidently  getting  on  the 
judge’s  nerves,  and  at  last  he  announced : 
“I  discharge  this  jury  !”  A  tall,  lean 
member  of  the  12  then  rose.  “Say,  judge, 
you  can’t  discharge  me!”  “Han’t  dis¬ 
charge  you?  Why  not?”  thundered  the 
judge.  “Waal,”  replied  the  juryman, 
pointing  to  counsel  for  the  defense.  “I 
was  hired  by  that  guy  over  there!” — New 
York  Globe. 


from  your  fertilizer  will  be  greater 

if  you  use 

ROYSTER’S 


\  *  KOE  HARK 


REGISTERED 


The  Fertilizer  that  made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


The  old  relia^  Star  Sweep  Grinders 

save  tho  deckers’  profit.  Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for 
booklet.  PERRY  MFC.  CO..  5  Jell  St. ,  Now  Lexington,  Ohio 


r  I  hi!  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poultryroon,  Stockmen 
*■  A  »<  Ml  etc.  buHinonxIiko.  You  need  It.  Fine  lot  of  .samples 
i  suitable  for  any  business,  with  full  information  sent 

anywhere,  postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain,  Vt« 
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Last  Big  Block  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 

Reserved  Farm  Lands 

THIS  announces  the  offering  of  the  last  big 
block  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Reserved  Farm 

Lands.  Until  this  block  is  disposed  of  you  can  secure  at  low 
cost  a  farm  home  in  Western  Canada  that  will  make  you  rich  and 
independent.  The  country  19  ideal  for  mixed  farming  as  well  as  grain 
growing.  Later,  the  same  lands  can  be  bought  only  from  private 
owners — and  naturally,  prices  will  be  higher.  Never  again  on  the 
North  American  Continent  will  farm  lands  be  offered  at  prices  so  low. 


Your  Last  Big 
Opportunity 

This  block  contains  both 
fertile  open  prairie  and 
rich  park  lands  in  the 
Lloydminsterand  Battle- 
ford  Districts  of  Central  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan.  You  can  buy 
farm  lands  on  the  rich  prairies 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  for  $11  to  $30  an  acre. 
Or  land  in  Southern  Alberta  un¬ 
der  an  irrigation  system  of  un¬ 
failing  water  from  $50  an  acre 
and  up. 

Twenty  Years  to  Earn 
and  to  Pay 

The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  you  this 
land  under  a  plan  of  Ions  term,  easy 
payments  that  is  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  farm  investments.  You  pay 
down  10%.  Then  you  have  no  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  principal  until  the  end  of 
the  fourth  vear,  then  fifteen  annual 
payments.  Interest  is  6%.  In  central 
Saskatchewan,  Seagar  Wheeler  grew 
the  world’s  prize  wheat.  World’s  prize 
oats  were  grown  at  Lloydminster. 

Lands  Under  Irrigation 

In  Southern  Alberta,  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway  has  developed  the  largest 
individual  irrigation  undertaking  on 
the  American  Continent.  This  district 
contains  some  of  the  best  lands  in 
Canada.  An  unfailing  supply  of  Water 
is  administered  under  the  Canadian 
Government.  Prices  range  from  $50 
an  acre  up  on  the  same  easy  payment 
terir.3. 

M.  E.  THORNTON 

Supt.  of  Colonization 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

944  First  Street,  E.,  Calgary,  Alberts 


No  Taxes  on 
Improvements 

There  is  a  small  tax  on 
the  land — seldom  more  than 
20c  an  acre  for  all  purposes 
but  there  are  no  taxes  on  your 
live  stock,  buildings.improve- 
ments,  implements  or  personal  effects. 
Good  markets,  modern  schools,  roads, 
churches,  amusements,  make  farm  life 
desirable  and  attractive.  Here  you  can 
achieve  independence. 

No  Sale  Without  Inves¬ 
tigation 

The  Canadian  Pacific  will  not  sellyou 
a  farm  until  you  have  inspected  it.  You 
must  be  satisfied  —  and  every  question 
answered  before  taking  up  your  home. 
Investigation  is  invited  and  made  easy. 
Don't  delay  your  investigation.  This 
announcement  calls  attention  to  the 
last  great  block  of  Canadian  Pacific 
Reserved  Farm  Lands. 

Special  Rates  for Home- 

seekeri  and  Full  Information 

Special  railway  rates  for  homeseekers 
make  inspection  easy.  Send  now  for 
free  illustrated  oarr.phiets  answering 
all  quoaiions  2nd  setting  forth  figures 
about  land  values,  acreage  yields,  cli¬ 
mate,  opportunities,  etc.  Do  not  delay. 
Send  coupon  below  for  information. 

I  M.  E.  THORNTON,  tu*t.  *1  CsletiiilUs  I 
|  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  KY„  I 

I  t»-14  Flrat  St..  E.,  Calxary,  Alberta  I 

II  would  be'intercsted  in  learning  more  | 
about: 

□  Irrigation  farming  in  Sunny  Alberta.  • 

IQ  Farm  opportunities  in  Alberta,  Sat*  I 
katchewan  and  Manitoba. 

Q  Special  railway  rates  for  homeseekers  I 

IQ  Business  and  industrial  opportunities  J 
in  Western  Canada. 

|  Q  Town  lots  in  growing  Western  towns,  j 

My  name . . .... . .....  | 

*  Address  “*"**"*"**"**  ****..**— ****— ******** **  ***  ****——  | 
I  Town . ....  State™..„j„.  J| 


For  all  information  about  Canada,  ask  the  C.P.R. 
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How  to  Convert  Your  Ford 
Into  a  Cozy,  Closed  Car 

You  want  the  comforts  of  a  Limousine  when  driving  against 
bitter-cold  winter  blizzards. 


converts  either  a  Ford  Touring  Car 
or  Roadster  into  a  machine  that 
shuts  out  biting  winter  winds,  and 
enables  you  to  ride  in  comfort. 


The  USTUS  Limousette  for  Fords 
for  touring  ca  weighs  only  40 
pounds  and  for  roadster  only  20 
pounds. 


The  practicability  of  this  utility  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  stand¬ 
ard  body  and  top  of  your  Ford 
without  making  alterations 

Just  a  light  touch  operates  the  roll¬ 
er  windows 


It  provides  clca*-  vision  front  and 
sides— isfree  from  rattles  and  vibra¬ 
tion  andean  be  installedin  an  hour. 

Better  see  the  USTUS  Limousette 
Dealer  promptly  f..r  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  its  advantages  or  write  to 
your  USTUS  Distribute.- 


Price,  for  Touring  Car  $46.00;  for  Roadster  $30.00,  f  o.  b. _ '.roit 


DAFOE-EUSTICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Manufacturer s 
1166  W.  Jefferson  Ave.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Distributors: 

UNIVERSAL  MOTOR  CO.  USTUS  CORP.  of  NEW  YORK 

1012  W.  Broad  St.  Richmond,  Va.  1778  Broadway  New  York  City 

Features  of  USTUS  Limousette  for  Fords 

Provides  closed  car  comfort  in 
bad  weather 

Is  combined  with  standard  Ford 
body  and  top  without  alterations 
Eliminates  inconveniences  of 
awkward  side  curtains. 

Instantly  converted  into  open  or 
closed  car.  Gives  clear  vision 
from  front  or  sides. 

We  also  manufacture  USTUS  standardized, guaranteed  Canvas  Covers 
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It’s  just  what  you’ve  been 
looking  for.  THE  ART  OF 
TRAPPING”  is  the  best  and 
most  complete  Trapper’s 
Guideeverpublished— prepared 
at  great  expense— by  experts.  It 
gives  a  complete  and  accurate  de¬ 
scription,  pictures  and  tracksof  the 
different  Fur-bearers  of  North  Am¬ 
erica;  it  tells  when  and  where  to 
trap;  the  best  and  most  successful 
trapping  methods;  the  right  kind  of  baits  and 
scents;  the  sizes  of  traps  to  use;  the  correct  way 
of  skinning  and  handling  the  different  pelts  to 
make  them  worth  the  most  money;  the  trapping 
laws  of  every  state. 

“SHUBERT” 

.  will  send  this  great  book  FREE  to  any  one  interested 
In  trapping  or  collecting  Fur-bearers.  Just  sign  and 
mail  the  coupon  today. 

“THE  ART  OF  TRAPPING”  is  NOT  a  supply  cata¬ 
log— but  a  real  Trapper’s  Guide  containing  information 
of  inestimable  value  to  any  trapper.  It  will  guide  and 
help  the  experienced  trapper  and  teach  the  beginner  the 
art  of  successfully  trapping  the  North  American  Fur-bear¬ 
ers.  No  trapper  or  Fur  collector  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  great  book.  Send  for  your  copy  at  once. 

.A..  B .  S  HUBERT,  inc. 

THE  LARGEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD  DEALING  EXCLUSIVELY  IN 

AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

25-27  W.  AUSTIN  AVE  -  CHICAGO,  U.SA. 


SIGN  AND  MA/L  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


WITHOUT  OBLIGATION  SEND  ME 

THE  ART  OF  TRAPPING-' 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  TRAPPER’S  GUIDE  EVER  PUBLISHED 

and  keep  me  posted  on  Raw  Fur  Market' 
Conditions  during  the  Fur  Season  of  1919-1920 


ame. 


ost  Office. 
County _ 


( PLEASE  PRINT  NAME) 


CH  State 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Farm  Mechanics 


Application  of  Stucco 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  apply  stucco 
finish  in  place  of  siding?  Is  there  any 
preparation  on  the  market  ready  mixed 
to  apply,  or  must  I  mix  cement  and  lime, 
and  to  what  proportion?  IIow  can  I  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  drying  too  soon  and  keep  it 
from  cracking?  T.  E. 

Honesdale,  Pa. 

The  use  of  stucco  extends  far  back  into 
history.  The  ancients  used  plasters  made 
from  mud  and  later  from  semi-hydraulic 
cements  as  protective  coatings  for  their 
buildings.  The  nature  of  the  materials 
then  available  limited  their  use  to  the 
warmer  climates  where  the  stuccos  were 
not  subjected  to  the  destructive  action  of 
frost.  With  the  advent  of  Portland  ce¬ 
ment,  however,  it  became  possible  to  make 
a  stucco  mortar  that  moisture  and  frost 


plied  as.  soon  as  the  first  has  set  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  permit  working  on  it.  7f  a 
thick  stucco  is  desired,  the  second  coai,  is 
scratched  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fir  t 
and  the  finish  coat  applied.  Hair  is  useu 
in  the  first  coat  only. 

Where  an  old  frame  building  is  to  he 
remodeled  by  the  use  of  stucco  the  fur¬ 
ring  strips  are  applied  as  for  new  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  window  and  door 
frames  set  out  where  they  will  project  the 
proper  distances  beyond  the  finished  stuc¬ 
co,  or  the  stucco  may  be  carried  around 
the  casing,  making  a  recessed  window 
with  no  wood  showing.  The  last  coat 
may  be  finished  smooth  by  means  of 
troweling.  A  rough  surface  may  be  cre¬ 
ated  by  covering  the  finishing  trowel  with 
burlap  or  similar  material,  or  various 
other  effects  may  be  produced  by  throwing 
on  mortar  with  a  paddle  or  broom,  throw- 


STUCCO  ON  WOOD  LATH 

Hoto  the  Rtucco  Wall  is  Constructed 


would  not  penetrate  and  disintegrate  it. 
and  as  its  desjrable  features  have  become 
recognized  it  *  has  come  more  and  more 
widely  into  use.  Stucco  of  today  is  a 
mortar  made  up  of  Portland  cement, 
clean,  dry  and  well-graded  sand,  and  a 
small  part  of  hydrated  lime.  This,  wet¬ 
ted  to  a  stiff  mortar,  and  applied  at  once, 
before  the  cement  can  take  its  initial  set, 
makes  a  hard,  impervious  coating,  and  a 
coating  that  is  capable  of  taking  a  variety 
of  finishes. 

The  hydrated  dime  is  lump  lime  that 
has  been  slaked  by  mechanical  means, 
dried  and  left  in  the  form  of  a  flour-like 
powder,  ready  for  use.  It  should  be  used 
rather  than  lump  lime  because  it  comes 
in  convenient  packages,  so  that  it  is  easy 
to  mix  the  proper  proportion  with  the  ce¬ 
ment.  and  there  are  no  unslaked  particles 
to  slake  after  the  stucco  is  applied  and 
damage  it. 

The  Association  of  American  Cement 
Manufacturers  gives  the  following  speci¬ 
fications  for  mixing  stucco:  “Mix  with 
10  parts  Portland  cement  one  part  hydrat¬ 
ed  lime  dry,  measured  by  volume.  Add  dry, 
clean  sand  in  proportions  one  pai  t  of  ce¬ 
ment-lime  mixture  to  two  parts  sand. 
Turn  until  mixture  is  of  uniform  color. 
Add  necessary  water  to  make  a  stiff  plas¬ 
ter.  For  first  coat  on  wire  or  lath,  add 
1  lb.  of  good  cow  hair  for  each  bag  of 
Portland  cement  used.”  A  frame  struc¬ 
ture  built  for  stucco  finish  is  erected  in 
much  the  same  way  as  any  other  good 
type  of  frame  building,  the  chief  precau¬ 
tions  to  take  being  to  see  that  a  good 
foundation  is  provided,  and  that  the  walls 
are  made  absolutely  stiff  and  rigid  by 
bracing,  so  that  no  cracks  will  develop  in 
the  stucco,  due  to  settling  or  wind  rack¬ 
ing.  Frequently  the  boarding  is  applied 
diagonally  to  stiffen  the  walls,  and  where 
this  is  not  done  diagonal  braces  should  be 
let  into  the  inside  of  the  studding  to  serve 
the  same  purpose.  To  secure  warmth  and 
dryness  a  good  quality  of  building  paper 
should  be  applied  over  this  sheathing,  ap¬ 
plying  it  horizontally,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  and  shingling  each  layer  over  the 
one  below.  A  good  lap  is  allowed,  and 
this  should  preferably  be  cemented  down, 
both  along  the  seams  and  over  the  flash¬ 
ings  applied  about  the  windows  and  other 
openings,  every  precaution  being  taken 
to  prevent,  the  entrance  of  water  about 
such  openings. 

If  metal  lath  is  to  he  used,  either  metal 
furring  strips  or  light  rods  are  stapled 
vertically  12  inches  on  centers  over  the 
face  of  the  building,  arranging  to  have  as 
many  as  possible  come  directly  over  the 
center  line  of  the  studs,  and  the  lath  of 
expanded  metal  is  wired  directly  to  this. 
It  is  good  practice  to  dip  metal  lath  and 
furring  in  a  paint,  kept  constantly  stirred, 
made  from  a  mixture  of  cement  and  wa¬ 
ter,  as  this  protects  the  metal  and  pre¬ 
vents  rusting. 

When  wood  lath  is  used  2x%-in.  fur¬ 
ring  strips  are  used,  spaced  12  in.  on  cen¬ 
ters.  and  these  are  also  placed  over  .the 
studding  as  far  as  possible.  The  wood 
lath  is  nailed  directly  to  the  furring 
strips,  and  before  application  should  re¬ 
ceive  two  good  coats  of  a  bituminous 
waterproofing.  This  coating  should  be 
applied  not  less  than  24  hours  nor  more 
than  six  days  before  the  lath  is  used. 

In  applying  the  stucco,  work  is  begun 
at  the  top  of  the  wall  and  carried  down¬ 
ward,  permitting  no  breaks  in  the  work 
except  at  the  natural  breaks,  as  window 
and  door  openings  in  the  walls.  This  first 
coat,  which  should  be  from  %  to  %-in. 
in  thickness,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
dry  at  the  lower  edge,  hut  the  work 
should  be  carried  over  the  surface  to  be 
covered  in  a  continuous  layer.  While 
still  wet  this  first  coat  is  scratched  deeply 
and  the  second  coat,  which  should  be  from 
%  to  %-in.  in  thickness,  should  be  ap¬ 


ing  pebbles  or  sand  into  the  wet  concrete, 
etc.  Colors  can  also  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  suitable  aggregates  on  pigments. 

Stucco,  after  application,  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  sun  and  wind  to  prevent 
too  rapid  drying.  This  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  hanging  wet  sacking  or  canvas 
over  it,  and  by  spraying.  Slow  drying  is 
essential  to  good  stucco. 

Stuccoing  is  hardly  a  job  for  an  ama¬ 
teur.  While  it  might  be  applied  success¬ 
fully  to  a  small  building  by  a  man  that 
had  had  a  little  experience  in  the  use  of 
concrete,  to  insure  a  good  job  the  services 
of  an  expert  should  he  secured.  The  points 
to  be  observed  in  its  application  are  only 
briefly  touched  upon  here.  Bulletins  sent 
out  by  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
describe,  and  with  a  great  deal  more  de¬ 
tail.  the  manner  of  selecting  aggregate, 
mixing  the  mortar,  the  preparation  of  the 
wall  to  receive  it.  and  its  application  to 
the  wall.  They  will  he  .sent  free  for  the 
asking,  and  if  one  is  contemplating  stucco 
construction  they  are  well  worth  studying. 

R.  II.  s. 


Improving  Mail-box  Signal 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  country  folk 
receive  our  mail  over  well-planned  routes, 
many  of  us  must  have  our  mail  box  a  half 
miie  away  from  our  homes,  and  often 
more.  The  accompanying  drawings  are 
of  the  device  called  the  “mail  signal.” 
which  will  often  save  the  trouble  of  plod¬ 
ding  through  deep  snows  in  Winter,  mud¬ 
dy  roads  in  Spring,  and  the  hot  roads  in 
Summer,  only  to  find  the  mail  box  empty. 

The  face  of  the  signal  can  be  seen 
when  painted  white ;  hut  in  Winter,  when 
the  ground  is  snow  covered  it  would  he 
hard  to  see  if  the  carrier  had  turned  the 
signal  or  not.  This  difficulty  may  easily 
be  overcome  by  placing  two  or  three 


strips  of  dark  cloth  or  paper  over  the 
white  face  of  the  signal,  at  say  S  or  10  in. 
apart.  Another  and  better  method  would 
he  to  have  the  back  of  the  signal  board  a 
dark  color,  and  when  the  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow  the  signal  need  only  be 
reversed  so  that  the  dark  side  is  shown 
when  mail  is  put  into  the  box.  In  order 
to  make  the  changing  quick  and  easy,  an 
eye,  such  as  used  to  fasten  screen  doors, 
feed  bins,  etc.,  should  he  employed  on  each 
side  at  A  (see  drawing).  Ordinary  fence 
staples  used  instead  of  eyes  will  be  found 
very  serviceable,  providing  care  is  taken 
not  to  split  the  wood  while  driving  them 
in.  The  rod  (No.  9  fence  wire)  connect¬ 
ing  the  flag  and  signal  should  be  bent  on 
signal  end  so  that  it  may  be  easily  hooked 
or  unhooked  when  reversing  the  signal. 
The  whole  contrivance  is  quite  simple  and 
can  be  made  by  almost  anyone.  r.  w. 
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GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 


Ship  now  for 
Highest  Prices! 

Eliminate  the  gamble  from  your  fur  ship¬ 
ments.  Ship  to  Prouty  today.  If  the  market 
goes  up,  you  are  paid  higher  prices  accord¬ 
ingly.  If  the  market  goes  down  you  are  paid 
no  less  than  the  prices  listed.  You  suffer  no 
loss,  no  matter  how  the  market  fluctuates. 

Insure  Your  Fur  Profits 

No  matter  where  you  have  been  shipping  your  furs, 
or  what  prices  you  have  been  getting,  Prouty  pays 
more.  That  is  why  trappers  who  have  tried  others, 
eventually  ship  to  Prouty,  and  Prouty  alone.  They 
realize  that  New  York  itself  houses  the  greatest 
number  of  fur  manufacturers,  that  its  fur  safes  draw 
fur  buyers  f  rom  all  over  the  world,  and  that  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  House  of  Prouty  always  command  the 
highest  spot-cash  prices.  Our  guaranteed  Price  List 
System  is,  in  itself,  an  exclusive  Prouty  feature.  It 
is  yours  to  profit  by. 

Right  now  New  York  can  buy  up  all  the  furs  you  can 
catch,  and  pay  the  highest  prices  that  the  fur  market 
has  ever  known.  Try  U3  on  our  next  shipment. 

Join  the  list  of  money-makers.  Ship  to  Prouty,  New 
York’s  oldest  established  fur  house.  Protect  your 
fur  profits.  Get  on  our  mailing  list  at  once  for  our 
New  Guaranteed  Price  List.  Keep  posted  on  the 
fur  market. 

J.  L.  PROUTY’S  SONS.  INC. 

Dealers  in  Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots, 
Golden  Seal,  etc. 

384  G  West  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Orchard  for  Virginia 

I  am  planning  to  set  a  large  orchard 
and  would  appreciate  any  suggestions 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper  rela¬ 
tive  to  apple  and  peach  culture,  the  va¬ 
rieties  best  suited  to  this  section.  Farm 
lies  on  top  of  Blue  Ridge  in  Fauquier 
County,  Va.  B.  M.  R. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  planting 
of  peaches  and  apples  is,  of  course,  the 
soil  and  the  aspect  of  the  orchard.  If 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  soil,  give 
the  peaches  the  lightest,  and  with  full  ex¬ 
posure  to  north  and  west,  where  there  is 
a  good  air  drainage,  to  guard  against  too 
early  blooming.  The  lower  and  heavier 
soil  will  suit  the  apples,  as  they  are  more 
insistent  on  soil  moisture.  Then,  as  to 
the  trees.  Peaches,  of  course,  are  always 
planted  at  one  year  from  the  bud,  and  if 
the  orchard  is  to  be  properly  cared  for, 
the  best  apple  trees  are  strong  one-year 
budded  trees.  If  you  buy  two  or  three- 
year-old  apple  trees  you  not  only  have  to 
pay  more  for  them,  pay  more  freight,  but 
you  get  trees  with  head  started  and  gen¬ 
erally  with  too  tall  a  stem,  for  the  aver¬ 
age  buyer  buys  by  the  height  of  the  tree 
and  the  nurserymen  accommodate  him 
But  the  one-year  tree  is  a  mere  switch 
with  live  buds  throughout,  and  can  be 
headed  back  within  a  foot  of  the  ground 
to  make  a  low-headed  tree  so  desirable  in 
these  days  of  spraying.  Peaches  are 
headed  down  in  like  manner.  Peaches  ar( 
set  20x20  feet.  Apples,  35x35  feet. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


RAW  FURS 

With  our  boys  back  at  peace  time  work— the 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  shown  by  the  ex¬ 
tensive  purchases  of  fill's  by  women  everywhere. 

You  can  iliKpoa?  of  the  furs  you  trap  at  the  bent  market 
prices  by  soiuliiiK  them  to  me— here’s  a  typical  letter. 

I  got  more  for  my  catch  than  1  expected — 

and  will  ship  to  you  from  note  on . 

My  price  list  is  simple,  and  you  pet  your  money  by 
return  mail — and  I  have  established  a  world  wide  re¬ 
putation  for  square  and  honest  dealings. 

Fp  cr  ET  Send  today  for  price  list,  grading 
“  slips  and  snipping  tags. 

LOUIS  BRIMBERG 

26  Vest  26  tk  St  dept.  wuNYCity.® 


Raspberry  Culture 

How  far  apart  should  those  varieties 
of  raspberry  that  are  propagated  from 
the  tips,  be  set  out?  Is  the  Fall  a  good 
time  to  set  them  out?  Do  such  berries 
do  well  when  set  with  only  commercial 
fertilizer?  The  land  Is  a  heavy  black 
jloam,  and  has  been  set  to  currants  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  currants  have  had  a 
liberal  coating  of  horse  manure  each  year 
until  the  last  two  years,  when  pulverized 
sheep  manure  was  used. 

Black  and  purple  raspberries  should 
have  a  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil  for  best 
;  productive  results.  If  this  soil  has  been 
liberally  supplied  with  stable  manure  in 
bygone  years  it  prooably  will  not  require 
any  for  a  year  or  two.  These  two  classes 
of  raspberry  seem  to  give  best  results 
when  stable  manure  in  moderate  quanti¬ 
ties  only  is  used,  which  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  fertilizer  carrying  approxi- 
■  mately  4%  nitrogen,  10%  phosphoric  acid 
and  C>%  potash  at  the  rate  of  300  to  500 
lbs.  to  the  acre.  Preparation  of  the  soil 
should  be  thorough,  it  should  be  plowed 
;  deep  and  well  pulverized  by  frequent  bar- 
rowings ;  in  fact  the  soil  cannot  be  too 
well  prepared. 

For  horse  cultivation  the  plants  should, 
ibe  set  in  straight  rows  7  feet  apart,  and 
the  plants  2 y2  or  3  ft.  apart  in  the  rows, 
i  setting  the  plants  only  slightly  deeper 
than  they  grow  in  the  parent  patch.  They 
may  be  set  out  either  in  the  Fall  or  early 
Spring  with  good  success. 

I  Cultivation  should  commence  as  early 
in  the  Spring  as  the  weather  is  settled 
and  the  ground  will  permit,  and  continue 
at  10-  or  12-day  intervals  until  the  first 
week  in  August,  when  cultivation  should 
be  discontinued,  so  as  to  restrict  further] 
growth  and  to  allow  the  canes  to  harden 
up  against  the  cold  of  Winter.  Later  cul¬ 
tivation  promotes  late  growth  and  thus 
canes  being  more  or  less  tender,  would 
be  apt  to  suffer  from  freezing,  and  often 
result  in  being  killed  to  the  ground  in 
the  more  northern  latitudes. 

The  first  year  no  pruning  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  After  the  first  year  all  old  canes 
should  be  cut  out  close  to  the  ground  as! 
soon  as  the-  crop  is  harvested,  and  at  the 
same  time  cut  out  all  surplus  new  canes, 
leaving  four  or  five  of  the  strongest  for 
fruiting  -the  following  year.  Many  grow¬ 
ers  practice  what  is  called  Summer  prun¬ 
ing,  which  in  reality  is  not  pruning  at  all. 
but  consists  of  stopping  or  pinching  back 
the  young  canes  when  they  have  reached 
a  height  of  about  two  feet.  This  is  done 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  heavy, 
stocky  growth  of  cane  so  it  will  be  self- 
supporting,  and  to  induce  the  growth  of; 
side  shoots.  It  is  considered  quite  an 
advantage  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  as  the  plants  need  no  artificial  sup¬ 
port,  and  the  yield  of  fruit  is  much  greater 
when  the  canes  are  thus  handled.  In  the 
following  Spring  the  patch  should  be  gone 
over  and  all  dead  wood  (if  any)  should 
be  cut  out  and  the  branches  of  the  fruit¬ 
ing  canes  cut  back  about  one-third. 

K. 


Ship  your  fur#  here.  Our  prices 
arc  record  breaking  high.  We 
pay  all  your  shipping  charges  on 
shipments  of  $20  and  over.  On 
shipments  of  $100  and  over  you  get  5% 
additional  and  ■  liberal  assortment. 
Put  your  own  valuation  on.  We  will 
hold  them  separate  on  request.  Price  list 
and  Trapper  Guide  sent  free  on  request 

I  HARRY  LEVY 


American  Pomological  Society 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  December  30-Jauuary  1.  The 
program  is  not  yet  fully  made  out,  but 
will  include  addresses  and  discussions  of 
various  phases  of  amateur  and  commer¬ 
cial  fruit  and  nut  culture.  If  you  expect 
to  attend,  please  advise  Secretary  E.  R. 
Lake.  2033  Park  Road  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C. 


Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 

The  fifty-third  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus.  January  28-20.  1920.  This  will  be 
during  Farmers’  Week. 


Right  now  fur  prices  are 
way  up.  This  is  the 
time  to  ship  because  it 
will  mean  big  money  for 
you.  Probably  more  mon¬ 
ey  than  you  will  get  later. 

We  will  pay  you  every 
cent  of  their  value  now 

f — charge  you  no  commission — pay  all  express  ™ 
charges — and  refund  postage  on  mail  ship-  " 
ments.  That’s  the  kind  of  treatment  you  are  looking  for, 
isn’t  it?  If  not,  let  us  know  what  else  we  can  do  for  you. 

Sixty-Five  Years  ol  Honest  Dealing 

That’s  our  record.  And  our  immense  business  is  proof 
positive  that  our  policy  is  the  right  one.  Your  satis¬ 
faction  means  our  success.  Trappers  in  every  state  in 
the  Union  have  made  big  money  through  their  dealings 

with  Joseph  Ullmann,  Inc. 

^  _ _ 

-i  A  Valuable  Folder  Free 

You  can  get  some  good  advice  and  information  if  you 
will  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us.  Do  it 
now.  It  means  money  to  you. 


JOSEPH  ULLMANN,  Inc. 

(Established  1854) 

,  Dept.  80 

18-20-22  W. 

20th  St., 

NewY  ork,N.Y 

ilk-.  iWlirnMI 


Mail  This  Coupon 

Joseph  Ullmann,  Inc. 

Dept.  80,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen :  Send  me  your  big  1919 
Illustrated  Trapping  Folder  Free.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  ship  furs  on  or  about . 

Date  here 

Name  . 


Town 

State. 


R.  F.  D. 
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RAW  FURS 


Write  for  our  price  list  today.  Highest  prices  paid — Square 
deal  guaranteed.  All  shipments  graded  personally  by  our 
Mr.  Maurice  Rosenstiel. 

ROSENSTIEL*  FUR  CO.,  Inc. 

112  West  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 


TDADDCDCI  Furs  are  high  ;trap- 
I  nHr  I  DnO  ■  piug  pa  y  s.  New 
Ulus,  book  tells  how  to  trap  fox, 
muskrat,  skunk,  wolf,  mink,  etc.,  wa¬ 
ter  den,  snow,  log,  blind  sets,  etc., 
how  to  fasten  traps,  stretch  furs,  make  dead  falls,  snares. 
Fur  News,  big  illns.  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets, 
trapping:,  hunting,  woodcraft,  fishing,  fur  farming,  roots,  herbs  ; 
lots  of  good  stories.  Send  10c  coin  for  copy  of  book  and  sample  copy 

FURNEWS.71  W. 23d St.,  Room 507,New  York 

Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox,  coon,  skunk,  possum,  ground 
hoar,  rabbit.  etc.,  place  in  animal'/ 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factor? 
price.  Write  for  booklet.  Agcn  j 
wanted.  Subo  Trap  M  fir-  Co. 
3118  W.  25th  Street  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


SKUNK 


tVe  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
all  staple  furs — Skunk,  Mink’ 
Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Red  Fox’ 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  includ' 
ing  Silver  and  Cross  Fox. 
Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are  now 
bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America,  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Frlce  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  V.  [Dept.  20 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 

Mr.  RAW  FUR  SHIPPER- 

We  want  your  raw  furs.  Put  your  own  assortment  on  them  and 
mail  us  a  copy.  If  we  cannot  net  you  more  than  you  expect,  we  will 
return  them  to  you,  express  paid.  Our  price  list  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Milton  Schreiber  &  Co. — Raw  Furs 

138-140  NEW 

West  ilvSg  YORK 

29th  Street  Iferff  * f  CITY 


1688 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


In  all  the  long  years  that  I  have  been 
connected  with  this  business  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  country  people 
were  asking  more  personal  questions.  Day 
by  day  they  come  from  troubled  people 
who  hardly  know  how  to  describe  what 
they  want  Our  mails  during  the  month 
bring  us  all  the  elements  of  both  comedy 
and  tragedy  worked  out  in  the  simple 
story  of  human  life.  There  are  family 
troubles,  both  real  and  imaginary,  and 
very  crude  efforts  of  both  men  and  women 
to  express  what  they  desire  and  how  they 
would  like  to  get  away  from  present  :f©nH 
ditions.  Then  there  come«  '?ah' ;'effpVf:  to. 
compare  their  life  with  that  ’of  others-' 
similarly  situated.  Somehow  there  seems 
to  have  come,  all  at  once,  a  great  up¬ 
heaval  of  protest  and  inquiry  regarding 
life  on  the  avei-age  farm.  It  comes  to  us 
because  people,  seem  to  feel  that  we  have 
had  the  experience  which  enables  us  to 
sympathize  with  them. 

I  ,  **'**.  * 

I  do  not  know  what  is  responsible  for 
all  this  inquiry.  It  is  evidently  one  result 
of  .the  war  and  the  changes  which  are 
coming  to  America.  There  is  a  great 
spirit  of  unrest  abroad  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  No  boy  can  see  a  flying  machine 
humming  far  above  his  head,  or  see  a  car 
rushing  along  a  distant  road,  without  feel¬ 
ing’ that  he.  too,  would  like  to  follow’  the 
ships,  and  the  car  so  as  to  see  what’ there 
is  beyond  the  hills.  Many  a  woman  has 
worked  hard  for  mere  board  and  cloth¬ 
ing  without  serious  complaint  so  long  as 
that- was  general  custom.  Now  she  learns 
of  girls  and  women  who  earn  $3  to  $5  a 
week  in  cash  at  unskilled  labor.  It  may 
he  true  that  such  workers  do  not  save  any¬ 
thing  after  dressing  and  entertaining  as 
they  do,  but  they  have  the  satisfaction  of 
handling  and  spending  the  money.  Coun¬ 
try  women  are  beginning  to  ask  why  they 
cannot  have  more  of  the  things  of  life 
which  can  only  be  obtained  for  cash ! 
Very  likely  some  moralist  will  come  along 
and  say  that  money  should  not  he  con 
sidered."  and  that  farm  women  have  no 
need  of  cash  or  the  things  which  it  repre 
sents. 

***** 

Such  a  man  would  get  a  very  poor  and 
brief  hearing  in  our  country.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  right  to  vote  and 
take  an  active  part  in  public  matters  has 
greatly  changed  the  point  of  view  of  most 
farm  women.  We  find  evidence  of  this 
everywhere.  Whoever  does  business  direct 
with  farm  families  knows  that  the  wom¬ 
en  are  now7  taking  a  more  responsible 
part.  Formerly  most  farm  women,  when 
the  man  was  away,  would  refuse  to  take 
responsibility  in  buying  or  representing 
the  family.  Now  they  will  take  such  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  order  goods  or  decide 
business  matters  for  themselves.  The  pol¬ 
iticians  have  helped  in  this,  for  they 
ouickly  saw  that  the  woman  who  came 
with  a  vote  in  her  hand  represented  a 
new  type  of  voter — curious,  critical  and 
conscientious.  Most  men  voters  are  no 
longer  curious  or  critical.  I  may  say 
without  great  offense  that  they  wear 
their  party  badge  like  a  pimple  on  the  end 
of  their  nose  and  think  it  looks,  like  a 
diamond  pin  !  As  for  the  conscientious 
part  of  it — well,  the  politicians  were  quick 
to  see  that  the  women  had  introduced  a 
new  element.  And  so  the  women  have 
been  made  to  see  their  importance.  They 
can  no  longer  point  to  some  ignorant  la¬ 
borer  and  say.  “That  man  can  vote,  while 
I  cannot  protect  my  children  with  the  bal¬ 
lot.”  They  will  accept  the  ballot  as  a 
responsibility,  and  no  one  can  pick  up  a 
responsibility  without  asking  “Why! 
Why r 

^  ^  ^ 

And  so  women  ai’e  asking  “Why”  as 
never  before,  and  they  are  compelling  the 
men  to  think  why.  This  “why”  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  of  these  personal  letters 
which  come  to  us.  They  represent  a  great 
mental  unrest  among  country  people, 
w'hieh  is  different  from  anything  wo  have 
ever  had  in  the  country  before.  If  you 
ask  my  opinion,  I  will  say  that  this  un¬ 
seen,  intangible  growth  of  “divine  discon¬ 
tent”  is  the  most  hopeful  crop  that  ever 
came  from  the  farms  of  America.  Fifty 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible. 

I  saw  some  of  the  most  cruel  farm  home 
tragedies  in  the  Far  West  during  the  low 
crop  prices  of  40  years  ago.  In  New7 
England  at  the  same  time  there  were 
tragic  failures  of  farm  homes  through  de¬ 
sertion  of  the  rural  districts,  but  at  no 
time  did  the  feeling  among  country  peo¬ 
ple  reach  the  point  that  we  find  today. 
One  reason  was  that  country  people  could 
not  be  brought  together.  Now  we  have 
such  complete  means  of  communication 
that  w7e  are  all  thrown  together  in 
thought.  Another  reason  is  the  fact  that 
the  war  has  burned  up  a  lot  of  old  po¬ 
litical  rubbish  and  left  us  freer  to  think 
for  ourselves.  Another  reason  seems  to 
be  that  we  are  about  done  with  hero- 
worship  in  this  country.  There  is  no  pub¬ 
lic  man  left  with  wdiat  you  could  call  a 
great  personal  following.  In  former  years 
men  like  Lincoln,  Grant,  Blaine,  Bryan 
or  Roosevelt  had  an  army  of  personal 
followers  behind  them — men  and  women 
who  never  stopped  to  reason  or  ask 
“Why.”  When  their  leader  spoke  they 
simply  fell  in  behind  him  and  marched. 
There  is  no  such  man  left  today  outside 
of  the  labor  unions.  We  have  now  come 
to  the  political  age  of  “Why?” 


I  have  a  good  many  friends  who  be¬ 
moan  this  fact,  and  say  it  means  the  ruin 
of  our  institutions.  These  men  are  wrong. 
They  do  not  understand  the  thought  and 
•the  constructive  powrer  of  our  country 
people.  It  is  true  that  among  the  labor 
unions  there  is  a  strong  radical  element 
which  would  destroy  industry  if  in  that, 
way  they  could  obtain  control  of  it.  That 
is  what  we  call  revolution.  It  is  not  the 
spirit  which  is  hack  of  the  present  mental 
unrest  in  the  country  or  farm  home.  That 
is  a  form  of  evolution,  and  has  not  yet 
come  to  the  point  where  workers  are 
ready  to  destroy  in  order  to  gain  their 
will.  The  great  danger  in  the  country 
today  is  that,  the  blind  and  deaf  men  who 
.•  ■  now  seem  to'  control  public  matters  may 
■  let  things  go  too  far  without  heeding  the 
questions  and  demands  of  country  people, 
lender  a  military  form  of  government 
there  must  be  a  trained  army  to  keep  the 
people  from  asking  “Why”  in  tones  above 
a  whisper.  In  a  republic’ there  must,  be 
another  sort  of  army.  That  is  a  strong, 
conservative  class  of  land-owners  who  are 
fairly  satisfied,  so  that  they  can  ask 
“Why”  without  screaming  or  curbing,  and 
get.  the  answer.  We  have  always  had 
that  class,  and  we  have  it.  now — in  our 
farm  homes.  The  “Why”  of  the  women 
will  bring  the  right  answer  if  the  people, 
in  authority  can  have  the  first  glimmering 
of  plain  sense. 

***** 

For  we  might  as  well  make  up  our 
minds  right  now  that  our  women  folks  are 
not  going  to  work  for  hoard  and  clothes  in 
the  future  while  other  women  get.  cash 
wages.  When  we  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  a 
necktie  or  a  coat,  the  price  includes  the 
wages  and  support  of  a  long  line  of  work¬ 
ers.  The  girl  who  keeps  the  books  or 
who  sells  goods,  or  sews  or  sweeps  the  floor 
— all  their  cash  wages  are  included  in  the 
price.  The  married  clerk  must  draw 
enough  cash  in  wages  to  support  his  wife 
so  that  she.  need  not  earn.  It  all  goes 
into  the  price.  And  there  is  where  this 
“Why”  of  the  country  woman  comes  in  ! 
Why  should  she  and  her  daughter  do  the 
work  of  men  for  board  and  clothes,  while 
women  in  other  industries  are  paid  cash? 
For  years  she  asked  that  question  vainly, 
but  now  she  knows  the  answer.  It  is 
because  she  has  learned  how  to  include  all 
these  labor  items  in  the  final  price  for 
the  goods.  For  years  the  cost  of  woman 
and  child  labor  has  not  been  included  in 
the  price  paid  to  the  farmer  for  his  pro¬ 
ducts.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it — simple 
enough  when  you  come  to  understand  it, 
yet  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  is 
the  fundamental  trouble  with  farming  to¬ 
day.  The  war  has  simply  printed  the 
thing  in  italics  by  taking  many  country 
women  away  from  the  farms  into  war 
work — where,  with  shorter  hours  and  less 
labor  they  earned  cash. 

***** 

That  is  chiefly  why  we  get  so  many  per¬ 
sonal  letters  filled  with  a  sort  of  undeter¬ 
mined  and  general  complaint.  The  farm 
women  are  not  going  to  work  forever  for 
their  board  and  clothes.  They  may  not 
handle  the  money,  or  all  of  it,  but  in  the 
future  the  price  paid  for  farm  goods  has 
got  to  contain  reasonable  wages  for  the 
women  and  girls.  Not  only  “got  to.”  but 
will.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  possible 
to  prevent  this  outcome  just  as  soon  as 
the  women  come  clearly  to  see  the  point. 
Lhave  recently  been  in  several  localities 
whore  farmers  and  their  wives  have  been 
able  to  deal  directly  with  the  consum¬ 
ers.  The  money  is  well  divided.  Part  of 
it  goes  into  the  house  and  home.  Mother 
and  children  realize  that  a  fair  share  of 
it  belongs  to  them  and  they  spend  it  to 
advantage.  I  believe  this  extra  money 
from  increased  prices  of  farm  goods,  is 
the  cleanest  capital  and  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  country.  It  buys  content¬ 
ment  and  self-respect  and  pride  of  occu¬ 
pation.  We  can  have  no  strong,  conserv¬ 
ative  element  in  our  population  unless 
these  things  are  to  be  found  in  farm 
homes.  There  are  many  wise  people  who 
seem  afraid  of  the  future,  for  they  think 
our  farmers  are  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
hotheads  and  demand  terms  that,  would 
destroy  industry  and  wreck  the  country. 

I  do  not.  think  so.  I  think  I  know  conn-* 
try  people  too  well.  They  are  puzzled 
and  uneasy,  and  do  not  see  the  way  out 
clearly,  hut  they  will  find  the  way  just  as 
soon  as  they  realize  what  the  real  trouble 
is.  That  trouble  is  the  fact  that  for  years 
the  labor  of  their  women  and  children 
has  not  been  included  in  the  price  paid  for 
their  yoods.  I  believe  as  truly  as  T  believe 
the  sun  will  continue  to  show  itself  that 
our  farmers  will  realize  that  and  find  the 
way  to  remedy  the  trouble.  We  hare  yot 
to  do  it  ourselves.  n.  w.  c. 


You  have  asked  for  results  upon  growing 
,T.  IT.  Hale  peaches.  I  planted  50  .Tune- 
bwlded  Hale.  They  bore  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  a  small  scattering  crop.  Beside 
them  grew  a  block  of  Elberta,  under  the 
same  care  and  conditions.  After  the  crop 
was  picked  no  one  could  tell  one  from 
the  other.  We  sold  them  as  Elberta.  and 
that  is  evidently  what  they  are,  no  better, 
no  worse.  A  good  bit  has  been  written 
about  fruit  varieties.  For  my  market 
apples  worth  while  are:  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent.  Astrachan,  Gravenstein,  McIn¬ 
tosh.  Baldwin,  planted  respectively,  5,  5. 
15,  25  and  50  per  cent.  For  pears: 
Clapp’s,  Bartlett,  Sheldon,  Bose,  planted 
25.  50,  10  and  15  per  cent.  The  last 
variety  will  have  to  be  top-worked  on 
some  other  to  get  good  results. 

Massachusetts.  c.  b.  harms. 
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Sleep  l 


ess 


and  coffee-drinking  are  closely 
linked  together  with  many 
people. 

,  i» ,  •  •  »  •  * 

If  your  case  is  like  that,  try 


a 


□ 


—a  wholesome  cereal  drink  with  1 

a  really  rich  coffee-like  flavor  | 

I  that  meets  the  test  of  taste,  just 

|  as  the  beverage  itself  meets  the 

|  test  of  health.  | 

I  Economical,  Ready  Instantly,  Delicious  I 

|  Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Company  | 

|  Battle  Creek,  Michigan  /  I 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  General  Stores 
0]iiiiiiiiiiiico3iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiMiiaiiitiiiiiiiico3!iiiiiiiiiiiaiitiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiuiico3imiiiiiiiico 


Mat  emit 

A  BIG  76 -page  Style  Book,  picturing  bun 
dreds  o  i  Dresact,  Coats,  Suits,  Skirts, 
Waists  and  Corsets— specially  designed 
for  Mot  hers-to-bc— sen  t  absolutely  free- 
L*rge«t  Maternity  Specialist*  id  the  world.  All 
apparel  made  by  ouraelrea.  Best  material*. 

Low  eat  price*.  Send  tor  yoor  Book  today. 

Lane  Bryant  ^  Fifth  Ave.r^d 


Cuticura  Soap  is 
Easy  Shaving  fop 
Sensitive  Skins 

The  New  Up-to-date  Cuticura  Method 


NEXT  SUMMER 

How  can  a  black  cow  eat  green  graas, 
give  white  milk  and  make  yellow 
butter.  Write 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

174  Frelinghuysen,  Avr,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

For  particulars 


KILL 

RATS 

NEW  WAY 


In  Franco,  the  world’s  most  famous  laboratory 
has  discovered  a  germ  that  kills  rats  and  mice 
by  science.  Absolutely  safe.  Cannot  possibly 
harm  human  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds  or  pets. 
Quickly  clears  dwellings,  factories,  storage 
plants,  barns,  chicken  bouses,  etc.,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects. 

DANYSZ  VIRUS-FREE  BOOK 

Get  our  Interesting  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  DANYSZ  VIRUS  and  how  to 
obtain  some.  Address,  D.  A.  VIRUS  LIMITED,. 
162  West  14th  Street,  Now  York, 


KODAKERS -Attention ! 


8x10  Mounted  Enlargement,  Prepaid  35c 
Send  Negatives.  Excellent  Dcvel.  &  Ptg 
SCHULTZ  PHOTO  SHOP.  122  Nassau  St. ,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL”  See 
guarantee  Editorial  page. 


You  cant  tell  by 

the  outside  husk 
what  is  within 


The  vital  part  of  a  furnace  is  always  covered  up  by  a  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  husk  and  unless  you  know  how  that  furnace  is  built  and  why  it 
is  so  built,  you  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  going  to  heat  your  house  or  not. 

N  P- Sterling  Furnace 

The  One  Register  Furnace 

Contains  under  its  husk  the  highest  grade  Sterling  furnace 
scientifically  constructed,  made  by  a  firm  whose  ranges  and 
furnaces  are  known  to  be  of  A-l  quality. 

The  N.  P.  is  so  designed  that  it  will  heat  the  entire  house  evenly 
through  one  register,  and  do  so  with  the  least  possible  fuel. 
The  cross  section  shows  how  and  why  it  is  built  to  make  the 
air  circulate  rapidly — and  upon  rapid  circulation  the  success 
of  the  one  register  furnace  depends. 

A— Scientific  Sterling  construction  insuring  perfect  combustion, 
and  saving  of  fuel. 

B— Extra  large  heating  dome  which  heats  air  passing  around 
it  more  quickly  and  to  higher  temperature  with  less  fire. 

C— Outside  air  passages  keep  the  air  cool  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  and  so  make  the  air  flow  very  swiftly  into  and  thru  the  heating 
chambers  D,  and  then  pour  it  out  with  great  force  thru  the  register. 
These  outside  air  passages  are  vital  Sterling  features.  Here  are  some 
others :  a  cool  cellar,  feed  door  large  enough  for  chunks  of  wood,  heavy 
grey  iron  castings  (no  scrap  used)  special  fire  pot  if  natural  gas  and 
solid  fuel  are  used,  special  thr 
large  air  moistener. 

It  will  certainly  pay  you  to  know  about  furnace 
construction  before  you  buy  a  heating  plant. 

Send  today  for  our  free  book  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer,  and  see  just  what  there  is  beneath  the  husk. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Sterling  Range,  the  range  that 
bakes  n  barrel  of  flour  with  one  bod  of  coal 


tree  point  dust  and  gas  proof  joints,  extra 
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RURALISMS 


Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri 

My  grocer  tells  me  that  Grimes  Golden 
apples  cost  him  $12  per  barrel,  with 
freight  charges  to  be  added.  Heretofore 
he  has  made  rather  a  specialty  of  this 
fine  apple,  which  deserves  all  the  praise 
usually  accorded  it.  It  succeeds  well  in 
this  county,  some  very  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  being  exhibited  at  our  local  fair,  yet 
it  is  left  to  growers  afar  off  to  receive  the 
fine  profit  there  must  be  in  growing  this 
variety.  He  had  some  fine  Jonathan  that 
cost  him  $1  a  barrel  less  and  that  he  was 
retailing  at  three  for  a  dime.  At  this 
price  he  assured  me  he  was  making  very 
little  profit.  At  other  stores  I  find  any 
kind  of  a  dessert  apple  selling  at  not  less 
than  5c  each.  Whether  prices  will  ad¬ 
vance  a  great  deal  over  this  in  the  Winter 
remains  to  be  seen.  More  and  more  peo¬ 
ple  are  taking  advantage  of  our  two  local 
cold  storage  rooms  to  put  away  a  Winter 
supply  for  family  use,  and  I  hear  of  gro¬ 
cers  going  out  in  the  country  and  buying 
apples  in  the  orchards,  furnishing  bar¬ 
rels  and  paying  extra  for  the  picking. 

None  of  the  old  varieties  holds  a  more 
secure  position  than  the  Winesap,  and 
it  may  also  be  truthfully  asserted  that 
no  newer  candidate  for  favor  is  outstrip¬ 
ping  it  in  the  public  esteem.  There  were 
some  splendid  specimens  on  the  market 
this  Fall.  With  fruit  growing  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  here  there  is  little  thinning  prac¬ 
ticed.  and  thinning  is  indispensable  for  a 
heavy  crop  of  Winesap  if  the  fruit  is  to 
attain  a  size  medium  to  large.  Most  of 
the  crops  of  this  apple  brought  to  town 
have  a  large  proportion  of  small  apples 
that  lowers  the  price  of  all.  Judicious 
thinning  would  have  eliminated  these  low 
grades,  increased  the  price  by  at  least  a 
third  and  secured  just  as  many  bushels. 

I  consider  the  two  best  Winter  varie¬ 
ties  to-be  the  Winesap  and  Delicious.  The 
latter  is  not  as  late  a  keeper,  but.  if  well 
thinned,  will  excel  Winesap  in  size  and 
satisfy  a  more  fancy  trade  at  a  higher 
price.  Later  on  when  the  Delicious  be¬ 
comes  as  plentiful  as  the  Winesap,  as  it 
soon  promises  to  be  on  account  of  the 
large  plantings  being  made,  we  shall  have 
a  truer  test  of  their  relative  popularity, 
but  though  it  may  have  to  rank  second 
in  the  holidays  trade,  the  Winesap  still 
holds  an  impregnable  position  as  a  late 
keeper. 

The  Black  Twig  has  been  planted  ex¬ 
tensively  but  has  failed  to  reach  the  emi¬ 
nence  of  the  Winesap.  It  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  tardy  bearer  and  lacks  the 
productiveness  and  regularity  of  its  pa¬ 
rent.  It  grows  to  a  larger  size,  but  its 
color  is  duller  and  its  quality  inferior, 
though  good.  The  defects  of  the  Stayman 
on  my  own  place  I  described  in  my  last 
notes,  but  have  had  no  opportunity  to  see 
this  apple  grow  under  average  conditions 
and  on  soil  that  was  not  so  stimulating. 
No  adverse  report  of  it,  however,  has  ever 
come  to  my  notice.  L.  B.  JOHNSON. 

Gape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Begonias  from  Seed 

Would  Prof.  Massey  tell  us  the  name 
of  the  Begonias  he  raises  from  seed  and 
has  blossoms  all  Summer?  I  cannot  find 
anything  in  the  catalogues  that  seems  to 
answer  the  description.  F.  H. 

Alfred,  Me. 

The  Begonias  used  for  bedding  are 
known  by  the  general  name  of  everbloom- 
ing  Begonias  and  bedding  Begonias. 
There  are  named  varieties,  but  I  grow 
mine  from  seed  that  I  save  every  Sum¬ 
mer  from  the  beds,  and  seldom  keep  any 
plants  over  Winter.  There  are  named 
varieties  of  which  you  can  get  the  seed 
or  the  plants  from  the  seedsmen.  Theee 
are  Erfordia,  Prima  Donna,  Luminosa, 
Vernon  and  Salmon  Queen.  My  mixed 
seed  gives  me  flowers  varying  in  color  from 
pure  white  to  crimson.  They  are  never 
out  of  bloom  Winter  or  Summer  if  grown 
in  pots.  You  will  find  them  listed  in  most 
of  the  leading  catalogues.  If  you  want 
beds  of  one  color  it  will  be  necessary  to 
buy  seed  of  the  named  sorts,  though  the 
mixed  seed  can  be  had  cheaper. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


"What  a  wonderful  family!  A  charm¬ 
ing  wife  and  five  beautiful  daughters.  You 
must  be  a  very  happy  man.”  “Yes.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  ought  to  be,  and  I  suppose  I  really 
am.  but  right  now  I  want  to  say  that  I 
can  tell  you  a  lot  about  the  difficulties  of 
being  out-voted  six  to  one.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


^INCE  the  “Z”  was  put  on  the  market,  o-Jer 
^  250,000  farmer  buyers  have  pronounced  it 

the  greatest  farm  engine  value.  ^fWe  felt  the  same 
way  about  it.  5  But  following  our  polic^  to  im¬ 
prove  our  product  v?heneA)er  possible, we  are  highly 
pleased  to  announce  a  nevi?  Fairbanks-Morse 
“Z”  with  Bosch  Magneto  —  high  tension 
ignition  \Chich  adds  the  one  possible  betterment, 
5  Call  on  the  “Z”  dealer  near  $ou — see  this 
World’s  greatest  engine  —  understand  the  full 
meaning  for  you  of  the  engine  service  which  o'Oer  200  Bosch  Service  Stations  gi"0e, 
in  co-operation  vJit\x  erder$  “Z”  dealer,  to  every  “Z”  engine  bu^er.  5  Prices — 

V/2  H.  P.  $75.00—3  H.  P.  $125.00—6  H.  P.  $200.00— All  F.O.B.  Factory. 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 


with  the 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene  Tractor  for 
general  farm  work.  Is  small,  sturdy  and  has 
pleuty  of  power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  substantial 
Farm  Power  Machinery  since  1853.  Frick 
Tractors  have  been  successful  in  all  de¬ 
monstrations.  Frick  Tractors  are  de¬ 
livered  for  shipment  on  their  own  power. 

Write  fox*  prlco  and  further  information. 
Dealers  wanted.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
eries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 


If  the  Holden  does  not  do  all  we  claim, 
return  it. 

Increase  your  crops  by  spreading. 

fff/l Get  a  hardier,  more  certain  stand. 
,V/Put  life  back  into  the  soil.  Save  labor 
'  and  time  and  make  bigger  profits  by 
using  this  lime  phosphate  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  distributor. 

(Write  for  trial  offer'amT for  Fbfder) 

iHh  "fells  everything.  Holden  spreads  16  feet  wide. 
Handles  wet  and  damp  limerock.  Passes  egg 
si:e  rocks.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  in  3  mi¬ 
nutes.  No  heavy  lifting.  Light  draft.  Find 
out  all  about  it.  Write. 

The  HOLDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

Pept.  IS  s  Peoria,  111. 


"Saws  25  Cords 


In  Hours” 


That's  what  Ed.  Davis,  an  Iowa  wood 

Bawyer  says  he  did  with  a  WITTE  6  h.  p.  Saw- 
Rig.  Another  claims  40  loads  of  pole  wood  in 
8  hours  and  20  minutes  with  a  6  h.  p.  Hundreds 
of  WITTE  Saw-Rig  owners  have  made  similar 


Do  As  Well 

Any  hustler  can  make  big  money  with 

the  WITTE.  When  not  sawing  you  can  operate 
Other  machinery.  It’s  the  one  all-purpose  out¬ 
fit  for  farmers  and  men  who  make  sawing  a 
business.  Prices  are  favorable  right  now.  As 
an  illustration,  you  can  get  a  2  h.  p.  WITTE 
Stationary  Engine  on  skids,  complete  catalog 
equipment,  now,  for  $44.9%  cash  with  order.  All 
other  sizes.  2  to  30  h.  p..  at  low  prices.  Lifetime 
guarantee.  Big  catalog  of  Engines  and  Saw 
outfits  FREE.  Write  for  it  TO-DAY. 


records,  and 


money. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1893  Oakland  Ave.  1893  Empire  Bldg. 


W  F  W  Iff  PA  Y  Y  f'l  ¥  T  II  you  will  use  it  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
YV  Hi  YV  ILL  r  1  I  W  VJ  New-  Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER ,  Dept.  “M, ”  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

K  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Domes 

Established  isso 

Pnhllihrd  wrrkly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  3.13  We«t  80th  Street,  New  fork 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

W».  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Koyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d,  or 
8>4  marks,  or  10U  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter 

Advertising  rates,  76  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisei-s  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  ad.crtiser 


As  District  Leader  for  the  District  of  Basking  Ridge 
I  do  not  know  a  single  farmer  in  my  district  who  does 
not  already  have  The  R.  N.-Y.  coming  into  his  home. 

G.  S.  VOORHEES. 

NOW,  why  can  we  not  “make  it  unanimous”  in 
many  other  places?  In  order  to  do  that  some¬ 
one  must  make  the  motion  and  then  second  it.  We 
should  feel  honored  to  have  you  make  the  motion  in 
your  district. 

* 

NOW  and  then  someone  claims  that  the  signs 
which  Farm  Bureau  members  put  up  in  front 
of  their  farms  are  illegal.  The  question  was  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Attorney  General  of  New  York,  and  he 
gives  this  opinion : 

Section  1423,  Sub-division  11,  of  the  penal  law  for¬ 
bids  the  placing  of  any  business  or  commercial  adver¬ 
tisements  within  the  bounds  of  a  public  highway.  You 
state  you  have  posted  signs  by  the  roadside  bearing  the 
following  words:  “Farm  Bureau  Member,  1919.”  I 
assume  that  these  signs  refer  to  the  Farm  Bureau  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  supervision  of  public  authority.  In 
my  opinion,  these  are  not  business  or  commercial  signs. 

While  these  signs  are  not  commercial  we  think 
they  mean  “business”  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
and  are  to  be  encouraged.  A  sign  for  the  Farm 
Bureau  is  like  putting  up  a  flag  for  good  farming, 
and  there  might  well  be  a  continuous  row  of  them  all 
along  every  country  road. 

* 

LAST  week  we  printed  a  correspondence  between 
two  bankers.  One  wrote  from  New  York  City 
with  the  city  man’s  view  carried  out  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  The  other,  being  close  to  the  farmers, 
and  knowing  their  thought,  expressed  it  in  his  views 
on  financial  questions.  .  The  city  man  evidently  be¬ 
longs  to  that  class  of  people  who  believe  that  the  sun 
“rises  and  sets”  over  Manhattan  Island.  Such  men 
seem  to  believe  that  practically  all  that  is  worth 
while  in  America  has  been  drawn  into  New  York  and 
the  other  big  cities.  Following  this  they  seem  to 
think  that  the  rest  of  the  country  should  esteem  it  a 
privilege  and  duty  to  finance  these  big  cities.  Thus 
the  New  York  banker  wants  farmers  to  invest  in  city 
mortgages — bringing  their  money  away  from  home 
investments — so  that  more  people  can  be  housed  in 
the  city,  and,  of  course,  drawn  in  from  the  country. 
This  man  does  not  seem  to  realize  the  grim  humor  of 
his  proposition.  The  great  trouble  with  the  rural 
districts  now  is  that  they  have  drained  themselves 
of  men  and  money,  blood  and  treasure,  in  order  to 
build  up  the  cities.  The  more  they  have  given  of 
their  money  the  bigger  they  have  made  the  magnet 
which  pulled  their  boys  and  girls  away  from  the 
farm.  Tt  is  but  human  nature  that  the  young  people 
should  follow  father’s  dollar.  If  it  goes  to  the  city 
they  will  go  after  it.  If  he  invests  it  at.  home  they 
will  be  far  more  likely  to  stay  with  it.  It  is  true 
that  the  city  needs  the  country  dollar,  but  the  coun¬ 
try  needs  its  own  dollars  far  more.  In  our  judgment 
the  country  banker  has  the  better  of  this  discussion 
because  he  knows  that  country  people  now  realize 
some  of  the  financial  mistakes  they  have  made  in  the 
past.  They  are  not  going  to  make  the  same  mistakes 
in  the  future.  They  will  have  a  larger  share  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  and  then  invest  that  share  nearer 
home.  We  cannot  think  that  all  city  bankers  hold 
this  extreme  view.  It  should  he  easy  to  see  that  $100 
of  the  countryman’s  money  invested  in  needed  im¬ 
provements  for  farm  or  home  will  provide  markets 
for  manufactured  goods  that  will  be  of  far  greater 
benefit  than  the  same  $100  invested  in  city  mort¬ 
gages  ! 

» 

IT  is  10  to  one  that  you  have  had  thoughts  about 
quack  grass  (and  expressed  them,  too)  which 
you  would  not  have  in  print.  Whether  you  call  it 
quack  or  witch  or  twitch  or  crab  or  couch  grass,  it 
is  a  pest  and  a  nuisance  everywhere  except  in  an 
apple  orchard.  Now  listen  to  something  else  about 
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it.  In  medicine  this  pest  is  known  as  Triticum 
repens  or  dog  grass.  It  is  a  useful  diuretic  or  blad¬ 
der  remedy.  We  know  people  who  are  in  the  market 
for  several  tons  of  dried  quack  grass  roots,  and  they 
offer  $140  to  $200  per  ton!  The  roots  are  simply 
pulled,  washed,  dried,  baled  and  shipped.  We  have 
seen  potato  fields  so  rank  with  this  grass  that  it 
looked  as  if  the  roots  would  bring  more  money  than 
the  potato  crop.  We  have  heard  this  pest  called  “bad 
medicine.”  It  looks  like  good  medicine  at  $140  per 
ton ! 

LAST  week  we  printed  an  article  taken  from  a 
Mississippi  bulletin  telling  how  a  farmer  in¬ 
vested  $1,600  which  he  obtained  as  a  Federal  farm 
loan.  We  Avould  like  to  have  similar  records  showing 
how  Northern  farmers  have  used  such  money.  In 
many  cases  we  know  these  loans  have  been  used  to 
take  up  old  mortgages,  thus  obtaining  an  easier  rate 
of  payment  and  preventing  danger  of  foreclosure. 
There  must,  however,  be  cases  where  farmers  have 
obtained  money  from  the  Land  Bank  and  used  it  as 
capital  to  improve  their  farming  business.  We  want 
the  facts  about  some  of  these  cases. 

* 

IT  is  hard  for  most  Americans  to  understand 
Canadian  politics.  The  issues  and  political  par¬ 
ties  are  peculiar  to  the  country.  On  this  side  of  the 
line  our  political  differences  have  been  very  largely 
based  on  the  fierce  conflict  inherited  from  the  Civil 
War.  The  Canadians  had  no  such  social  or  indus¬ 
trial  earthquake  to  disturb  them.  So  that  when  we 
are  told  that  elected  farmers  are  combining  with 
Liberals,  Conservatives  and  others,  we  do  not  fully 
understand.  What  we  do  know  and  understand  is 
that  the  Canadian  farmers  got.  together,  worked  out 
a  fair  programme,  forgot  their  former  differences 
and  voted  solidly  as  farmers.  We  understand  that 
every  one  of  their  candidates  wrote  out  his  resigna¬ 
tion  in  advance  and  filed  it  where  it  can  be  enforced 
in  case  he  falters  or  proves  false.  Evidently  it  is 
somewhat  along  that  way  that  our  farmers  must 
work. 

* 

THE  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College  has  issued 
a  bulletin  on  “Advertising  Farm  Products.” 
This  is  one  of  the  best  little  documents  on  advertis¬ 
ing  we  have  seen.  It  tells  farmers  how  to  write  an 
advertisement,  what  to  advertise  and  how  to  do  it — 
all  the  way  from  the  signboard  in  front  of  the  farm 
to  the  card  in  the  magazine.  We  have  rarely  seen 
more  sensible  advice,  and  it  is  all  true.  Twenty 
years  ago  few  farmers  even  considered  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  advertising  what  they  had  to  sell,  or  asking 
publicity  for  what  they  wanted.  It.  has  now  become 
a  part  of  life  to  reach  out  for  business — 'far  beyond 
the  district  or  township.  The  car  and  the  telephone 
have  brought  the  world  closer  together.  This  has 
not  only  created  confidence,  but  also  given  honest 
men  a  certain  pride  in  offering  their  goods.  Some  of 
the  stories  told  by  advertisers  of  the  way  they  have 
picked  up  customers  and  sold  goods  in  unexpected 
places  would  read  like  a  romance.  For  example, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  read  each  week  by  more  than  600,000 
people.  Take  all  the  possessions  of  that  great  com¬ 
pany,  and  there  is  not  one  single  article,  however 
useless  to  the  owner,  that  is  not  needed  and  desired 
by  some  other  reader — who  would  gladly  buy  it  if 
he  knew  where  it  could  be  found ! 

* 

MANY  Old-timers  who  read  this  will  remember 
the  great  excitement  when  the  horse  Dexter 
trotted  a  mile  in  2:19!  That  was  supposed  to  be 
the  limit  of  speed.  It  seemed  impossible  that  any 
combination  of  flesh  and  blood  could  move  its  legs 
so  as  to  cover  more  than  40  feet  each  second !  No 
one  had  then  dreamed  of  the  modern  car  or  the 
telephone.  In  order  to  get  to  the  doctor  or  negotiate 
any  other  quick  country  transportation  there  had  to 
he  some  horse  with  nerve  and  speed  of  high  order. 
Dexter’s  performance  started  an  immense  demand 
for  fast  roadsters,  and  it  looked  like  a  mighty  future 
for  farm-raised  colts.  As  it  has  turned  out  the 
light,  long-legged  trotting  colt  of  today  is  about  the 
least  desirable  specimen  of  farm  stock  that  one  can 
think  of.  But  how  the  world  went  wild  at  Dexter’s 
performance!  Now  there  is  far  greater  reason  for 
excitement  in  the  performance  of  Underhill’s  Bed 
hens!  They  have  just  finished  their  year  at  the 
Vineland  contest  with  a  record  of  2,431  eggs  in  one 
year!  No  freaks  or  accidents  there.  Their  mothers 
laid  1,966  eggs  in  their  pullet  year,  and  now  come 
these  daughters  beating  their  parents  by  about  25 
per  cent!  These  birds  laid  20  in  their  first  week 
and  25  in  the  fifty-second  week !  The  car,  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  the  flying  machine  have  put  the  trotting 
horse  out  of  business,  hut  nothing  present  or  to 
come  can  ever  substitute  for  the  egg.  Next  to  milk 


Jjit  is  the  great  essential  human  food,  carrying  its 
share  of  vitamines  and  iron,  and  providing  not  only 
for  the  strong  but  for  the  invalid  and  the  child.  So 
that  this  performance  of  the  Red  hens  is  far  worthier 
of  comment  than  Dexter’s  record  ever  was!  There 
are  hens  which  average  more  than  20  dozen  each, 
while  the  average  hen  lays  barely  eight  dozen  during 
the  year.  Tt  is  the  biggest  thing  yet  done  with 
poultry  in  America,  and  yet  these  Red  hens  at  a 
poultry  show  and  scored  by  expert  judges  would  not 
be  considered  for  an  instant  on  the  prevailing  “scale 
of  points.”  Tom  Barron  brought  his  Leghorns  and 
Wyandottes  from  England  and  was  hailed  as  a 
“wizard”  because  of  their  record.  The  Underhill 
Reds  have  laid  rings  all  around  what  the  best  Bar¬ 
ron  Wyandottes  ever  did  in  this  country,  and  we 
think  the  story  of  their  development  and  breeding 
is  fit  to  rank  with  the  other  big  things  which 
America  has  given  to  the  world.  And  nobody  ques¬ 
tions  the  truth  of  their  record.  They  did  their  work 
without  any  of  Charlie  Cole’s  cream-bag  perform¬ 
ance.  The  world  needs  eggs  about  as  much  at  it 
needs  anything,  and  therefore  it  opens  wide  the  door 
of  welcome  to  these  Bed  hens.  The  final  score  of 
the  leaders  in  this  egg  cracking  contest  was: 


Underhill  Brothers.  R.  I.  Reds .  2,431 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  White  Leghorns .  2,289 

Prospect.  Poultry  Farm,  "White  Leghorns .  2,288 

Lusscroft  Farm,  White  Wyandottes .  2,225 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  White  Leghorns .  2,224 

C.  S.  Greene,  White  Leghorns .  2,223 

Garrett  .T.  Buck,  Barred  Rocks .  2,222 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns .  2,222 

* 


AMONG  the  other  frauds  and  thieves  working  to 
get  their  teeth  into  the  fruit  grower’s  property 
are  the  meadow  mice.  There  will  be  a  perfect 
scourge  of  them  in  some  parts  of  the  country  this 
year.  Unless  they  are  fought  they  will  ruin  entire 
orchards  of  young  trees.  As  they  work  partly  under¬ 
ground  you  may  not  know  you  are  entertaining  them 
until  many  of  your  trees  are  ruined.  Clean  the 
grass  and  brush  from  around  the  tree  trunks  and  dig 
down  to  the  roots.  Swab  on  the  lower  trunk  a  thick 
smear  made  by  thickening  lime-sulphur  mixture  with 
lime.  Clean  up  a  space  at  least  two  feet  around  the 
tree  trunk  and  pile  a  little  mound  of  coal  ashes  or 
dirt  around  it.  The  mice  do  not  usually  work  where 
there  is  no  cover  near  the  tree.  You  may  think  a 
mouse  is  too  small  to  consider  as  an  orchard  pest, 
but  there  will  be  armies  of  mice  in  many  places  this 
Winter.  Prepare  for  them  now — do  not  wait  until 
Spring  and  ask  how  to  repair  damages. 

* 

"I)o  Wayne  County  farmers  want  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  Charles  H.  Betts V' 

BOUT  all  The  R.  N.-Y.  fried  to  do  m  the  Wayne 
County  election  was  to  ask  that  question.  We 
had  faith  to  believe  that  the  farmers  of  that  county 
knew  what  they  wanted,  and  that  they  would 
answer.  They  did  answer.  They  do  not  want  Mr. 
Betts,  but  he  has  been  fastened  upon  them  by  a 
small  plurality.  Whereas  last  yea r  the  party  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Assembly  had  5,718  majority,  this  year 
Mr.  Betts  crawled  through  a  small  knothole  with 
377.  Eight  out  of  15  towns  of  Wayne  County  voted 
against  Mr.  Betts.  A  good  majority  of  the  farmers 
repudiated  him.  lie  was  only  saved  by  the  town 
vote,  and  w  are  told  how  in  one  case  attempts  were 
made  to  register  500  or  more  Italian  women — tran¬ 
sient  workers  in  the  fruit  factories!  Considering 
all  the  conditions  of  this  trying  year,  the  intense 
feeling  against  the  National  Administration  and  the 
traditional  feeling  against  cutting  a  party  ticket, 
this  action  of  Wayne  County  farmers  is  the  finest 
exhibition  of  political  independence  that  New  York 
has  ever  seen.  We  shall  give  fuller  particulars  next 
week.  Mr.  Betts  and  the  politicians  thought  they 
had  Wayne  County  spiked  down  as  a  doormat  with 
10-inch  spikes.  They  woke  up  to  find,  themselves 
barely  hanging  to  a  broken  safety  pin.  They  called 
for  a  showdown — and  they  got  it 


Brevities 

.  liE  who  would  force  a  boy  to  go  to  college  would  lack 
the  elements  of  simple  knowledge,  for  youth  that  can’t 
the  worth  of  wisdom  see  will  be  more  like  to  study 
deviltry. 

When  you  come  to  mulch  the  strawberry  plants,  re¬ 
member  that  you  are  not  trying  to  keep  the  frost  away 
from  them,  but  rather  to  keep  the  frost  in  the  soil 
around  them. 

Our  advice  to  those  who  ask  about  transplanting  as¬ 
paragus  roots  is  to  leave  them  in  the  ground  until  Spring 
and  then  plant  where  desired.  The  big  roots  may  be 
broken  into  several  pieces,  each  with  a  bud. 

The  chances  are  that  many  a  citizen  will  this  Winter 
be  forced  to  burn  more  or  less  wood  in  his  house  heater. 
A  flat  piece  of  steel  with  holes  punched  through  it.  put 
on  top  of  the  coal  grate  will  permit  a  wood  fire  that 
will  keep. 
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How  Milk  Prices  are  Figured 

Please  figure  out  plainly,  so  that  we  can  understand 
it,  the  way  the  price  of  milk  is  estimated  for  October 
and  November,  and  also,  by  the  same  method,  what  the 
price  would  have  been  for  the  same  months  in  1915  on 
this  method,  compared  with  the  price  then  paid.  T.  D. 

New  York. 

The  price  of  milk  Is  now  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
the  market  quotations  of  butter  and  cheese,  allow¬ 
ance  being  made  for  skim-milk  and  whey,  and  a  dif¬ 
ferential  allowance  for  nine  months  in  favor  of  the 
producer  and  three  months  in  fa>  or  of  the  dealer.  A 
pound  of  butter  contains  .825  lbs.  pure  fat;  100  lbs. 
of  3  per  cent  milk  contains  3  lbs.  fat.  Hence, 

3  -4-  .825  =  3.63  lbs.  butter  in  100  lbs.  of  3  per  cent 
milk.  The  average  price  of  92-score  butter  for  the 
month  ending  October  30  has  been  63.9c.  Hence, 
3.63  X  .639  =  2.32.  The  value  of  the  skim-milk  is 
96c,  making  $3,281  the  butter  value  of  100  lbs.  of  3 
per  cent  milk. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  3  per  cent  milk  makes 
9.194  lbs.  of  cheese.  The  average  price  for  same 
period  was  30c.  Hence,  30  x  9.194  =  2.758.  The 
value  of  the  whey  is  21c,  or  $2,968,  the  cheese  value 
of  100  lbs.  of  3  per  cent  milk.  The  average  is 
3.281  2.968  =  6.249  -f-  2  =  $3,124,  average  fori 

butter  and  cheese.  To  this  add  the  26c  differential 
and  we  have  $3.38.  The  price  last  year  was  $3.81. 

The  October  price  was  $3.11.  Last  year  it  was 
$3.57. 

In  the  formula  used  by  the  dealers  and  the  League 

4  per  cent  milk  is  used  as  the  basis,  and  4.64  lbs.  of 

butter  is  allowed  for  100  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk.  At 
63.94c  per  lb.  it  is  worth  $2,967  -f  96c  for  skim- 
milk,  making  $3,927,  the  butter  value  of  100  lbs.  of 
4  per  cent  milk.  Then  10.6  lbs.  of  cheese  is  allowed 
for  100  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk,  and  at  30c  per  lb., 
with  21c  for  whey,  we  get  $3,406  as  the  cheese  value 
of  100  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk.  The  average  for  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  is  3.927  -f  3.906  =  7.333  2  =  3.666. 

Divide  this  by  four  and  multiply  by  3.6  to  get  the 
average  price  of  3.6  per  cent  milk.  The  result  is 
$3,299,  the  average  butter  and  cheese  value  of  3.6 
per  cent  milk.  The  fat  in  milk  above  3  per  ceni  is 
figured  at  4c  per  point,  so  six  points  is  worth  24c; 
subtracting  this  from  the  price  of  3.6  milk  leaves 
$3.06.  To  this  add  the  26c  differential  and  we  have 
$3.32. 

In  October,  1915,  the  price  of  butter  was  27c  per 
lb.,  and  the  price  of  cheese  14.3c.  Figured  on  the 
present  formula  the  price  of  milk  on  the  butter  and 
cheese  basis  for  October,  1915,  would  have  been  $1.41 
per  100  lbs.  of  3  per  cent  milk.  The  price  paid  was 
$1.60. 

In  November  of  that  year  the  average  price  of  but¬ 
ter  was  30c,  and  of  cheese  15.2c.  The  average  price 
of  milk  on  the  same  butter  and  cheese  basis  would 
have  been  $1.55.  The  price  paid  was  $1.70. 

If  butter  and  cheese  were  the  same  price  now  that 
they  were  in  1915,  and  prices  made  on  the  same 
basis,  the  October  price  would  be  19c  less  than  it 
was  in  October,  1915;  and  the  November  price  would 
be  14c  less  than  it.  was  that  year.  The  price  is  fig¬ 
ured  on  virtually  the  same  basis  on  which  Borden’s 
figured  formerly,  but  the  higher  prices  of  butter  and 
cheese  now  give  opportunity  for  making  it  possible 
to  narrow  the  differential  between  the  manufactured 
and  the  liquid  product  closer  than  it  was  before  the 
war. 


The  Milk  Wagon  Drivers’  Strike 

Last  week  the  drivers  of  milk  wagons  in  the  city 
of  New  York  demanded  an  increase  from  $33  a  week 
and  1  per  cent  for  collections  to  $50  a  week  and  2  per 
cent  for  collections.  This  the  dealers  refused,  but 
offered  $35  a  week  and  2  per  cent  for  collections  for 
a  six-day  week.  After  Governor  Smith  had  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting  of  drivers  they  voted  to  accept 
the  dealers’  offer.  It  was  reported  that  before  the 
Governor’s  appearance  the  drivers  were  determined 
to  declare  a  strike.  The  present  arrangement  is  to 
last  one  year,  it  is  said.  Think  of  a  farmer  being 
made  sure  of  a  six-day  week,  $35  in  cash,  and  2  per 
cent  on  his  milk  sales !  And  yet — why  not? 

Dealers  estimate  that  the  advance  to  drivers  will 
cost  them  Yi c  a  quart  to  deliver  bottled  milk,  and 
they  have  advanced  the  price  to  consumers  l^c  per 
quart,  to  make  sure  of  a  safe'  margin  of  profit  to 
themselves.  They  have  announced  the  following 
prices : 


Certified . 

Grade  A  . 

Grade  A  . 

Grade  B  milk. . 
Grade  B  milk.. 
Buttermilk  . .  . . 
Condensed  milk 

X  eream . 

XX  cream  . . . . 
Sour  cream  . . . 


30c  per  quart 
20c  per  quart 
12c  per  pint 
17 ^c  per  quart 
10c  per  pint 
12c  per  quart 
18c  per  V>  pt. 
28c  per  %  Pt. 
36c  per  %  pt. 
18c  per  %  pt. 


In  some  outlying  sections  of  the  city  the  prices  are 
lc  more  than  this  schedule. 

Last  November  the  farmer  got  $3.81  per  100  lbs. 
This  month  he  gets  $3.33,  or  a  reduction  of  4Sc  per 
100  lbs.  The  consumer  gets  a  raise  of  70c  per  100 
lbs.  She  now  pays  iy2c  a  quart  more  than  last  year, 
while  the  dealer  pays  the  producer  lc  per  quart  less. 
The  dealer’s  margin  is  2%c  a  quart  more  than  last 
year  for  the  first  half  of  the  month,  and  l^c  for  the 
latter  half. 

There  have  been  at  least  four  city.  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  investigations  going  on  since  August.  None  of 
them  has  yet  indorsed  the  economic  plan  of  distrib¬ 
uting  milk  through  local  stores.  Since  we  first  pro¬ 
posed  this  plan,  and  since  dairymen  unanimously  in¬ 
dorsed  it,  10  times  the  cost  of  putting  it  in  force  has 
been  spent  in  investigations  alone.  And  yet  the  plan 
is  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later.  Every  week  it  is 
delayed  costs  the  milk  industry  of  New  York  not  less 
.than  half  a  million  dollars. 


New  Way  to  Deliver  Milk 

Rev.  John  F.  Dobbs  of  Malden,  Mass.,  sends  a  copy 
of  his  milk  circular,  which  is  given  below.  They 
handle  40  of  these  814-quart  cans  each  day,  and  this 
method  saves  the  people  $24  per  day.  Mr.  Dobbs 
says  that  a  high  school  boy  with  a  car  can  deliver 
this  milk  in  about  an  hour. 

MILK  12c  A  QUART 
“the  high  cost  of  living” 
is  largely  due  to  the  service  we  require  of  other  people. 
Take  milk,  for  example ;  100  per  cent  of  cost  and  some¬ 
times  more  goes  to  the  man  who  delivers  it.  Bottles  and 
their  care  and  breakage,  icing  and  its  troubles  and  cost, 
wide  ranges  of  delivery — many  milkmen  covering  the 
same  territory — rents,  etc.,  are  all  parts  of  unnecessary 
service.  You  can  be  your  own  milkman.  You  would 
like  more  milk?  At  present  prices  it  is  comparatively 
cheap  for  its  food  value.  At  12c  you  should  double  the 
amount  you  use ;  it  will  be  the  cheapest  food. 

We  will  deliver  an  S^-quart  can  of  milk  that  will 
keep  sweet  for  several  days.  It  is  from  a  tuberculin- 
tested  herd,  safe  and  pure.  It  is  rich  in  butterfat.  We 
supply  milk  bottles.  You  empty  the  big  can  into  bot¬ 
tles,  slip  on  the  caps  and  set  them  on  ice.  Two  days 
later,  or  four  times  a  week,  we  call  for  the  empty  can 
and  leave  a  full  one.  You  get  this  splendid  milk  for  $1 
a  can.  You  can  share  it  with  the  lady  upstairs  or  next 
door  if  you  cannot  use  four  quarts  a  day.  You  pay  once 
a  month.  We  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  your  order — 
we  only  have  one  private  herd — or  put  you'on  the  wait¬ 
ing  list,  and  also  to  refuse  an  order  on  the  basis  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  We  cannot  afford  to  go  too  far  to  fill  an  order 

Write  for  further  particulars  to  the  farm  at  Town¬ 
send  Harbor,  or  to  411  Pleasant  St.,  Malden. 

Yours  sincerely, 

JOHN  F.  DOBBS. 


Farmers  and  the  Recent  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  farmers’  part  in 
the  recent  so-called  Industrial  Conference  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  They  never  had  a  look-in.  It  was  simply  a  skir¬ 
mish  between  organized  labor  and  the  organized  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor.  The  interests  of  the  farmer  and  his 
part  in  the  nation’s  affairs  were  never  seriously  consid¬ 
ered.  In  this,  however,  he  was  not  alone ;  the  common 
people,  as  usual,  suffered  with  him  in  the  narrowing  of 
the  broad  purposes  of  the  conference  to*  a  consideration 
of  a  conflict  between  two  selfish  groups  of  men.  Before 
the  conference  assembled  things  looked  rather  promising 
for  the  farming  interests.  Three  of  the  largest  farmers’ 
organizations  in  the  country  were  invited  to  send  a  rep¬ 
resentative  each  to  the  conference,  these  representatives 
being  T.  C.  Atkesou  of  the  National  Grange,  C.  S.  Bar¬ 
rett  of  the  Farmers’  Union,  and  J.  N.  Tittemore  of  the 
American  Society  of  Equity.  With  the  idea  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  employers  of  labor  these  men  were  placed  in  the 
employers’  group  of  the  conference.  In  addition  to  these 
three  representatives  of  the  farmers,  three  other  men 
were  named  by  President  Wilson  to  represent  the  farmers’ 
interests  in  the  conference ;  there  were  O.  E.  Bradfute, 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  ;  E.  T.  Meredith,  publisher  of  Successful  Farming, 
and  L.  D.  Sweet,  a  commercial  potato  grower  from  Col¬ 
orado,  who  wras  an  official  in  the  late  Food  Administra¬ 
tion.  These  men  were,  of  course,  assigned  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  group.  In  the  third  group  of  the  conference,  the 
labor  group,  neither  farmers  nor  farm  labor  were  repre¬ 
sented,  lo  members  of  this  group  being  appointed  by 
Samuel  Gompers  from  the  affiliated  organizations  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  four  being  appointed 
by  the  railroad  brotherhoods.  Out  of  the  61  members 
of  the  conference  the  farming  interests  were  represented 
by  six  members,  and  these  six  members,  ‘lstead  of  be¬ 
ing  in  any  one  of  the  three  groups  into  which  the  con¬ 
ference  was  divided  were  three  in  the  employers’  group 
and  three  in  the  public  group.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
they  made  little  impression  on  the  conference  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  solid  block  of  19  members  representing 
organized,  labor?  Neither  was  it  a  fair  proposition  that 
the  three  of  their  members  representing  nation-wide 
farmers’  organizations  should  be  put  in  the  same  class 
with  the  employers  of  organized  labor,  in  whose  cause 
they  had  no  special  interest.  In  fact,  as  the  conference 
developed,  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  they  only  weak¬ 
ened  the  employers’  group  without  doing  the  cause  of 
the  farmer  any  special  good.  The  only  interest  they  had 
in  the  showdown  between  the  forces  of  organized  labor 
and  organized  employers  of  industrial  labor,  was  that 
of  any  other  disinterested  member  of  the  public  group, 
which  is  the  right  of  the  general  public  to  have  its  in¬ 


terest  considered  in  the  settlement  of  industrial  dis¬ 
putes. 

It  is  only  right,  however,  to  give  the  farmers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  conference  the  credit  of  all  getting 
together  and  preparing  a  joint  statement  of  the  relation 
of  the  farmer  to  present  conditions  and  his  importance 
in  our  national  life.  This  statement  was  submitted 
through  the  employers  group  to  the  conference,  but,  like 
many  other  measures  dealing  with  conditions-in  a  broad 
way  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  welfare  of 
the  nation,  this  statement  never  was  acted  upon.  Or¬ 
ganized  labor  and  organized  employers  of  industrial 
labor  came  to  the  conference  with  no  intention  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  general  welfare.  They  came  to  look  after 
their  own  particular  interests  and  they  attended  to  their 
job  most  thoroughly.  If  the  farmers  or  any  other  group 
had  come  as  strongly  organized  or  as  solidly  united  on 
one  definite  plan,  they  would  have  been  in  the  game.  As 
it  was,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  representatives  of  the 
general  public,  they  simply  filled  the  grandstand.  Just 
the  same  they  came  out  of  the  conference  stronger  for 
not  being  shown  up  in  the  ugly,  selfish  light  in  which 
we  now  see  both  the  fighting  groups.  Nothing  actually 
came  out  of  the  conference  except  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  by  most  people  of  the  fact  that  the  time  has  come 
when  organized  labor  and  organized  employers  of  labor 
6hall  no  longer  forget  the  public  interest  in  their  dis¬ 
putes  and  differences.  It  is  freely  conceded  that  both 
groups  have  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled,  but 
neither  has  the  right  to  make  the  rest  of  the  people  suf¬ 
fer  or  continue  to  suffer.  It  has  also  given  the  Presi¬ 
dent  a  chance  to  take  a  stand  in  the  interests  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  farmers  will  everywhere  endorse  regardless  of 
party  affiliation.  It  means  that  in  the  future,  when  or¬ 
ganized  labor  and  organized  employers  of  industrial 
labor  have  disputes  they  must  submit  to  arbitration 
without  recourse  to  either  strikes  or  lockouts  and  that 
in  the  settlement  of  such  disputes  the  rest  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  will  be  represented  and  considered.  It 
means,  too,  that  unless  these  disputes  are  settled  in  this 
way,  and  in  a  way  that  will  insure  a  better  living  for 
the  average  farmer  through  reasonable  prices  for  his 
products,  and  a  reasonable  wage  scale  for  farm  labor 
and.  all  industrial  labor,  the  average  farmer  will  auto¬ 
matically  go  on  a  strike  until  conditions  are  such  as  to 
make  his  business  profitable.  There  will  be  no  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  strike ;  the  farmers  in  many  cases 
will  plant  less  land  in  crops  and  grow  less  live  stock. 
In  other  cases  he  or  his  boys  will  quit  the  farm  and  go 
where  the  high  wages  are  paid.  In  the  end  he  will  win, 
because  the  American  people  must  eat.  b. 


State  Farm  Bureaus  in  Labor  Policies 

In  Syracuse  on  Friday  will  be  held  one  of  the  most 
important,  sessions  of  the  State  Federation  of  Farm 
Bureaus  in  the  history  of  the  organization.  This 
State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus,  one  of  which 
exists  in  every  agricultural  county  of  the  State,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  influential  in  the  entire 
country,  and  whatever  attitude  it  adopts  towards  the 
conflict  between  labor  and  capital  will  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  decisions  to  be  reached  in  the  conference  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  in  Chicago 
on  November  13.  Other  State  are  waiting  with  interest 
to  learn  New  Y^ork’s  sentiments  concerning  the  labor 
situation.  Three  representatives  will  carry  the  senti¬ 
ments  to  Chicago  in  the  interest  of  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion,  viz.:  S.  L.  Strivings.  Frank  Smith  and  H.  W. 
Babcock.  They  will  get  their  instructions  from  the 
meeting  of  55  Farm  Bureau  presidents  in  Syracuse  this 
week.  One  of  the  main  speakers  at  this  meeting  will 
be  Judge  John  D.  Dillon,  attorney  for  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  who  will  talk  on  the  right  of  the  farmers  to 
engage  in  collective  selling  under. the  Capper-Hirshman 
bill.  He  attended  the  recent  conference  in  "Washington 
between  representatives  of  capital  and  labor,  and  at  his 
advice  the  farmers  left  the  session. 

Other  questions  of  State  and  national  policies  will  bo 
discussed  by  this  Syracuse  conference.  Samuel  Gompers 
has  announced  that  farmers  will  meet  labor  interests  in 
conference  December  13,  and  farmers  resent  his  an¬ 
nouncement  and  question  his  authority  to  make  such  a 
statement.  Farmers  recognize  the  need  of  remaining 
neutral  in  the  present  industrial  troubles,  but  are  shap¬ 
ing  a  more  or  less  definite  policy  or  platform  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  present  difficulties.  In  the  past  few  days 
this  policy  is  rapidly  taking  form,  much  impetus  being 
given  it.  last  week  at  the  week-long  conference  of  °0O 
Farm  Bureau  agents  and  extension  specialists  in  Ithaca 
and  Geneva. 

One  who  is  influential  in  the  agricultural  work  of  this 
State  says  that  this  policy  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “To  create  and  maintain  conditions  of  farm  life 
that  trill  be  such  that  the  farms  of  the  nation  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  operated  by  intelligent  and  able  American 
citizens .” 

“The  failure  of  this  aim,”  he  says,  “means  an  agri¬ 
cultural  peasantry.  This  might  mean  cheaper  food,  but 
it  would  be  a  blow  at  the  intelligence  and  initiative  of 
the  nation. 

The  indications  are  that  the  principal  means  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  program  is  to  be  through  education.  No  class 
of  citizens  has  ever  shown  the  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  education  that  farmers  have.  No  class  of  citizens 
supports  its  industrial  and  trade  schools  so  enthusias¬ 
tically.  In  no  place  of  education  are  the  teachers  so 
closely  in  touch  with  the  people  they  teach. 

“Hostory  shows  that  originally  the  State  created 
many  of  the  agricultural  education  institutions,  but  that 
almost  before  they  were  established  these  institutions 
were  literally  seized  by  the  farmers  in  whose  interests 
they,  were  created  and  carried  to  a  depth  of  service  and 
efficiency  that  was  not  conceived  of  in  their  founding.” 

He  quotes  the  Farm  Bureaus  as  the  most  stinking  ex¬ 
ample  of  this,  and  that  farmers  have  virtually  said  to 
the  Government  agencies:  “Your  purpose  in  giving  us 
direct  results  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  is 
fine,  but  we  would  go  a  step  further.  We  would  like  to 
apply  this  information  locally.  We  will  form  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  you  and  put  up  some  money  and  some  time 
of  our  own.  We  will  couple  our  practical  experience 
with  your  scientific  knowledge  and  together  we  will 
carry  forward  the  agriculture  of  the  country.” 

At  the  annual  conference  of  Farm  Bureau  leaders  last 
week  production  was  the  great  aim  ;  not  the  type,  how¬ 
ever.  of  the  past,  but  the  production  that  is  abetted  by 
efficient  methods,  and  that  produces  quality  in  the  pro¬ 
duct.  Involved  in  this  was  the  culling  of  the  non-laving 
hen.  the  beefing  of  the  dairy  cow  that  produces  less  than 
6.000  lbs.  of  milk  yearly,  the  reforesting  of  poor  fields, 
the  grading  of  fruit  in  a  way  to  go  the  law  one  better. 
Where  city  inspectors  have  demanded  a  scalded  milk  can 
the  Farm  Bureau  agencies  will  recommend  that  it  be 
also  dried,  and  so  on.  this  conference  points  the  way  to 
the  development  of  a  program  that  shall  improve  farm¬ 
ing  methods  and  conditions  and  retain  the  cream  of 
American  citizenship  on  the  farms.  ir.  g.  f. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Out  in  the  Fields  with  God 

The  little  cares  that  fretted  me. 

I  lost  them  yesterday, 

Among  the  fields,  above  the  sea. 

Among  the  winds  at  play ; 

Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds, 

The  rustling  of  the  trees, 

Among  the  singing  of  the  birds, 

The  humming  of  the  bees. 

The  foolish  fears  of  what  may  hap. 

I  cast  them  all  away 
Among  the  clover-scented  grass, 

Among  the  new-mown  hay  ; 

Among  the  rustling  of  the  corn, 

Where  drowsy  poppies  nod. 

Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born, 
Out  in  the  fields  with  God. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

* 

A  recent  newspaper  note  says  that  a 
high  school  superintendent  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  has  declared  war  on  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  has  decreed  that  the  lowly  blue 
denim  overalls  be  the  accepted  uniform  of 
the  school,  and  to  be  worn  by  himself  and 
the  boy  students.  Girls,  too,  are  'to  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  fight,  and,  while  they  are  not 
to  wear  overalls,  ns  did  the  wartime  farm¬ 
erettes,  they  are  to  do  their  bit  by  wear¬ 
ing  cotton  stockings.  In  making  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  Superintendent  Woodward 
declared  that  girls  will  not  be  permitted 
to  wear  silk  stockings  to  school.  It  is 
possible  that  this  school,  like  many  others, 
has  suffered  from  the  absurd  and  extrava¬ 
gant  dress  of  its  pupils.  Such  conditions, 
wherever  they  exist,  may  be  traced  to  the 
carelessness  or  extravagance  of  parents 
who  have  failed  to  exercise  any  control 
over  their  children. 

* 

The  political  campaign  in  New  York 
City  has  shown  some  new  features  this 
year.  Those  opposed  to  woman  suffrage 
used  to  draw  painful  pictures  of  refined 
and  modest  women  associated  with  un- 
couth  men  in  political  meetings,  the  air 
full  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  an  adjacent  sa¬ 
loon  lending  its  influence  to  their  demor¬ 
alization.  We  must  admit  that  one  wom¬ 
an’s  political  organization  in  this  city  has 
been  meeting  in  an  ex-saloon  ;  it  was  one 
of  the  places  closed  by  prohibition,  and 
the  women  have  turned  it  into  a  tea¬ 
room.  Here  they  meet  their  political  lead¬ 
ers,  drink  tea  if  they  wish,  listen  to 
speeches,  and  bring  their  babies  along  if 
they  have,  thfem.  And  the  way  the  polit¬ 
ical  leaders  cater  to  the  women  is  very 
instructive.  One  office-seeker,  who  gave 
an  afternoon  tea  to  women  in  a  famous 
Fifth  Avenue  restaurant  one  rainy  day 
thought  the  damp,  chilly  women  would 
leave  after  their  cup  of  tea,  but  they 
didn’t ;  they  stayed  and  listened  intelli¬ 
gently  to  six  different  speakers.  Haven’t 
you  all  heard  men  joke  about  the  women 
bringing  “pink  teas”  into  polities?  You 
will  notice  that  the  teas  cease  to  be  a 
joke  as  soon  as  the  women  are  able  to 
deliver  the  votes. 

* 

We  like  the  following  recipe  for  buck¬ 
wheat  muffins,  which  is  one  of  those  sent 
out  by  the  Food  Administration :  One 
cup  milk,  one  tablespoon  fat.  one  table¬ 
spoon  syrup,  one  egg,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
four  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  cup 
wheat  flour,  seven-eighths  cup  buckwheat 
flour.  Sift  dry  materials  together.  Add 
to  the  cup  of  milk  the  melted  fat,  syrup 
and  beaten  eggs.  Combine  these  two  mix¬ 
tures,  stirring  lightly  without  beating. 
Bake  about  30  minutes  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven, 

“What  About  Children’s  Wages?” 

I  was  much  intei'ested  in  the  article  by 
Mrs.  W.  J.  S.  on  “What  About  Children’s 
Wages?”  I  am  a  young  married  woman 
and  have  two  little  girls,  the  oldest  being 
only  two  years  old,  and  of  course  the 
question  of  children’s  wages  has  not  been 
considered  yet.  But  I  have  observed  cases 
in  my  own  neighborhood  as  well  as  with 
m.v  small  brothers.  I  am  one  of  a  family 
of  eight  children,  four  younger  than  my¬ 
self,  and  I  have  often  said  that  the  three 
youngest  boys  had  had  more  money  to  do 
as  they  pleased  with  than  I  ever  saw  be¬ 
fore  I  was  20  years  old.  When  the  young¬ 
er  brothers  were  seven  and  eight  my  fath¬ 
er  rented  the  farm,  but  the  family  stayed 
on  it,  with  the  privilege  of  having  a  gar¬ 
den.  There  were  no  chores  for  the  boys 
except  to  fill  the  wood  box.  Everything 


went  all  right  for  a  while,  but  as  the  boys 
had  so  much  spare  time  to  themselves 
they  soon  wanted  more,  and  filling  the 
wood  box  was  considered  “hard  work.” 
They  were  given  a  chance  to  drive  cows 
to  and  from  the  pasture  the  first  Summer. 
They  made  their  own  price  of  35  cents  a 
week,  and  after  a  little  took  their  own 
time.  Of  course  the  farmer  refused  to 
hire  them  longer,  as  he  never  knew  when 
he  would  get  his  cows,  and  thought  35 
cents  exorbitant.  But  they  would  not 
work  for  less,  and  were  not  made  to.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  both  boys  if 
they  had  been  obliged  to  drive  the  cows 
for  nothing  than  it  was  to  be  idle.  They 
are  now  12  and  13  years  old.  One  has  a 
bicycle  bought  of  his  own  accord  and 
charged  to  father,  while  the  other  has  a 
shotgun.  For  the  last  two  years  a  rela¬ 
tive  has  been  carrying  on  the  farm,  and 
oftentimes  he  will  ask  one  of  them  to  do 
something  for  him,  and  they  ask  the  same 
question  every  time :  “What’ll  you  give 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9724 A.  Military 
hats  for  women, 
misses  and  children. 
Hat  No.  1  Wnl  re¬ 
quire  %  yd.  of  ma¬ 
terial  36  in.  wide; 
Hat  No.  2  will  re¬ 
quire  %  yd.  36  in. 
wide  for  the  misses’ 
size.  Price  10  cents. 


9800.  Fancy  vest- 
ees,  1  size,  in  3  dif¬ 
ferent  styles.  Any 
one  of  •  these  vests 
will  require  1  yd.  of 
material  36  or  44 
in.  wide.  Price  15 
cents. 


9527.  Child's  pa¬ 
jamas,  2  to  8  yrs. 
For  the  6-yr.  size 
will  be  needed  4 Vi 
yds.  of  material  27 
in.  wide,  3%  yds. 
36  in.  Price  15 
cents. 


9595.  Long  coat, 
36  to  44  bust.  6  yd's, 
of  material  36  in. 
wide.  5%  yds.  44, 
414  yds.  54,  for  me, 
dium  size.  Trice  15 
cents. 


Embroidery  Designs 


A  very  useful  accessory  is  the  hairpin  holder. 
No.  1587.  There  are  four  pockets,  each  large 
enough  to  hold  a  plentiful  supply  of  hairpins. 
The  outline  stitch  is  used.  The  horn  of  plenty  Is 
for  blue,  the  hairpins  coming  from  it  gold;  the 
flowers  red,  the  leaves  nn(T  vines  green.  The  let¬ 
tering  is  red.  The  design,  with  floss  to  com¬ 
plete  embroidery,  costs  25  cents. 


me  if  I’ll  do  it?”  I  should  say  “I’ll  give 
you  a  licking  if  you  don’t  do  it.” 

I  think  it  is  wrong  to  pay  small  boys 
exorbitant  prices  for  their  work.  Near 
here  a  year  ago  hoys  of  12.  14  and  10 
years  were  being  paid  $72  a  month  for 
digging  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes. 
That  work  lasted  two  months,  and  then 
they  would  not  work  for  less  than  $72.  It 
is  not  well  for  a  young  boy  or  girl  to  have 
all  their  time  to  themselves.  They  should 
be  given  some  work  to  do  each  day  for 
someone  else,  and  not  expect  pay  for  it. 
It  makes  them  less  selfish,  and  certainly 
does  not  hurt  them. 

One  family  I  know  has  an  excellent 
method  of  solving  the  wage  problem.  If 
the  children  are  given  a  chance  to  help 
somewhere  they  give  half  their  wages  to 
their  parents,  whether  it  is  10  cents  or 
$1.  I  have  never  heard  them  complain 
about  it,  either.  Another  family  where 
they  keep  a  f  at  of  hens  pays  the  little  boy 


one  egg  a  day  for  feeding  the  hens  at 
night  and  gathering  the  eggs.  He  is  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  his  salary,  and  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  forgets  his  daily  chore,  but 
looks  forward  to  it,  asking  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  how  many  eggs  he  is 
going  to  find  in  the  henhouse,  or  if  they 
think  any  of  the  R.  I.  Reds  will  be  in 
with  the  Barred  Rocks,  etc.  I  think  this 
is  much  better  than  it  is  to  have  to  tease 
every  time  to  have  a  little  chore  done.  I 
hope  some  more  mothers  will  write  on 
this  same  subject,  as  I  think  it  could  bear 
a  great  deal  of  discussing.  m'rs.  h.  c. 

We  have  never  approved  of  the  plan 
witlp  our  children,  because  we  do  not 
want  to  rob  them  of  the  joy  of  service, 
nor  of  that  feeling  which  comes  to  us 
when  we  have  helped  one  another  over  a 
hard  place.  Rut  we  have  given  our  chil¬ 
dren  an  allowance  since  they  were  of 
school-age.  Our  weakness  as  parents  has 
been  an  inability  to  save  very  much,  so 
we  have  made  a  special  effort  to  encour¬ 
age  our  children  to  save.  When  a  child 
starts  to  school  we  give  him  an  allowance 
of  10  cents  a  week ;  this  is  to  cover  tab¬ 
lets,  pencils  and  candy.  We  increase  this 
until  this  year  the  girl  starting  into  high 
school  is  getting  50  cents.  She  contrives 
to  save  some  of  this  and  has  purchased 
several  Thrift  Stamps,  besides  buying  ma¬ 
terials  for  Christmas  presents. 

We  have  a  large  garden,  and  they  help 
with  the  care  of  it,  and  often  when  there 
is  a  surplus  of  ..vegetables  they  are  given 
the  privilege  of  selling  these  and  keeping 
the  money.  When  their  father  has  extra 
work  that  they  can  help  with  (they  are 
all  girls),  such  as  hauling  in  pumpkins, 
pulling  and  thrashing  the  beans,  etc.,  he 
will  pay  them  by  the  day.  They  all  have 
money  in  the  bank  or  in  Thrift  Stamps 
and  War  Savings  Stamps,  and  appreciate 
the  value  of  money  without  expecting  to 
be  paid  for  every  little  task,  realizing 
that  in  a  well-ordered  home  where  no  help 
is  kept,  each  must  do  his  part  to  keep  the 
home  wheels  turning.  mrs.  L.  J.  m. 


A  Thanksgiving  Dinner 

Thanksgiving  Turkey  with  Oyster 
Gravy. — Dress,  clean  and  stuff  the  turkey 
with  the  following  dressing:  Three  cups 
stale  bread  crumbs,  one  cup  walnuts  chop¬ 
ped  fine,  one-half  cup  chopped  celery,  one 
cup  chopped  apples,  two  eggs,  one  cup 
pork  sausage,  one-fourth  teaspoon  sage, 
salt  and  pepper.  When  stuffed,  rub  tur¬ 
key  with  salt  and  one-third  cup  butter 
and  one-fourth  cup  flour  mixed  together 
until  creamy.  Place  on  rack  in  dripping 
pan  in  hot  oven  and  baste  every  15  min¬ 
utes  with  hot  water  and  butter.  A  1 0-lb. 
turkey  requires  about  three  hours  to  cook. 
Garnish  turkey  with  celery  tips  and  serve 
with  oyster  gravy. 

Oyster  Gravy. — Remove  turkey  from 
pan  and  add  one-fourth  cup  flour.  Stir 
out  all  lumps  and  add  one  pint  of  oysters. 
Cook  until  oysters  are  plump  and  add  salt 
and  pepper.  Thin  mixture  with  cream  if 
too  thick. 

Squash  Pie. — Two  cups  of  stewed 
squash,  one  tablespoon  of  melted  butter, 
one-half  teaspoon  of  salt,  one-lialf  tea¬ 
spoon  of  powdered  cinnamon,  two-thirds 
cup  of  sugar,  one  table-spoon  of  powdered 
ginger,  two  eggs  and  two  cups  of  milk. 
Beat  eggs  until  light.  Place  the  squash 
in  a  quart  measure,  add  the  sugar,  butter, 
salt,  spices  and  then  the  beaten  eggs. 
Stir  well  and  add  sufficient  milk  to  make 
one  quart  of  whole  mass.  Turn  into  a 
pie  tin  lined  with  pastry  and  bake  slowly 
45  minutes. 

Thanksgiving  Fruit  Cake. — One  pound 
of  butter,  three  cups  sugar,  six  eggs,  two 
cups  sour  cream,  one  teaspoon  of  baking 
soda,  seven  cups  of  flour,  one  grated  nut¬ 
meg,  one-half  teaspoon  of  powdered  mace, 
1  lb.  of  currants,  1  lb.  of  sultana  raisins, 
44  lb.  of  chopped  citron  peel,  one  lemon, 
one  teaspoon  of  rose  extract  and  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  of  salt.  Cream  the  butter 
and  sugar  together,  add  yolks  of  eggs 
beaten,  the  soda  mixed  with  the  cream, 
flour,  salt,  spices,  the  grated  rind  and 
strained  lemon  juice,  chopped  citron  peel”, 
currants,  rose  extract,  raisins  and  egg 
whites  beaten.  Mix  carefully,  turn  into 
a  large  buttered  baking  dish  and  bake 
two  hours  in  a  steady  oven. 

Thanksgiving  Plum  Pudding. — Chop 
44  lb.  of  suet  finely,  put  it  into  a  basin, 
add  44  lb.  of  cracker  crumbs,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  one  cup  of  sugar,  two  grated  nut¬ 
megs,  one  teaspoon  of  powdered  mixed 
spices.  44  lb.  of  seeded  raisins,  44  lb.  of 
currants,  44  lb.  of  sultana  raisins,  44  lb. 
of  chopped  candied  citron  peel,  three 
ounces  of  blanched  and  chopped  almonds, 
eight  well-beaten  eggs,  and  one  cup  of 
currant  jelly,  and  mix  all  well.  Pour 
into  a  well-buttered  mold,  tie  over  with 
buttered  paper  and  steam  five  hours. 
Turn  out  and  decorate  with  half  almonds 
and  holly. 

Mince  Pie. — Put  into  a  jar  1  lb.  of 
seeded  raisins,  1  lb.  of  sultana  raisins,  1 
lb.  of  currants.  1  lb.  of  sugar,  1  lb.  of 
chopped  suet,  1  lb.  of  chopped  apples,  1 
lb.  chopped  candied  lemon  peel,  44  lb.  of 
ground  almonds,  the  juice  and  grated  rind 
of  three  oranges,  the  juice  and  grated  rind 
of  three  lemons,  two  grated  nutmegs,  one 
heaping  tablespoon  of  mixed  spice,  one 
cup  of  cider,  one  cup  of  currant  jelly. 
Mix  well,  cover  and  let  stand  one  week 
before  making  into  pies. 

Thanksgiving  Raisin  Pie. — Boil  1  lb. 
of  chopped  seeded  raisins  in  water  to 
cover  for  otie  hour,  add  one  cup  of  sugar, 
the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  a 
little  butter  and  two  tablespoons  of  corn¬ 
starch.  Pour  into  three  pastry  tins  and 
hake  with  two  crusts.  HELEN  A.  lynan. 
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Calf’s  Head  Scrapple;  Quince  Preserve; 

Eggless  Cocoa  Cake 

I  have  received  so  much  benefit  from 
the  recipes  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  I  am 
sending  some  of  my  favorite  ones,  think¬ 
ing  that  they  might  benefit  someone. 

In  making  scrapple  I  proceed  as  direct¬ 
ed  in  other  recipes,  only  instead  of  using 
cornmeal  I  thicken  mine  with  oatmeal ; 
we  like  it  much  better.  Try  it.  I  do  not 
depend  entirely  on  pork  for  my  scrapple. 
Good  scrapple  can  be  made  from  a  beef 
bone,  and  also  from  a  calf's  head.  My 
husband  butchers  a  great  deal,  and  I  am 
always  glad  when  I  can  get  a  calf’s  head 
for  scrapple.  I  take  the  jaws  and  tongue, 
also  brains  if  I  do  not  want  them  for  fry¬ 
ing,  and  cook  them  in  salted  water, 
enough  to  cover  well.  When  tender,  re¬ 
move  meat  from  the  liquor,  strain,  return 
to  kettle,  thicken  with  oatmeal,  cooking 
it  thoroughly  until  well  done,  then  remove 
the  white  skin  from  the  tongue,  etc. ;  put 
meat  through  the  food  chopper  and  add 
to  the  oatmeal.  Pack  in  pans.  When 
cold.  fry.  You  will  have  as  good  scrapple 
as  you  would  care  to  eat. 

Quince  Preserve. — Take  equal  parts  of 
apples,  pears,  quinces  and  sugar,  say  4 
lbs.  of  each.  Cut  fruit  in  small  pieces, 
put  all  together  in  kettle,  cook  down  until 
very  little  syrup  remains.  Seal  airtight ; 
very  good. 

Eggless  Cocoa  Cake. — Two  cups  sugar, 
one  half  cup  of  shortening,  one  cup  sour 
mil.,  one  teaspoon  soda,  dissolved  in 
milk  244  cups  of  flour,  one-half  cup  cocoa, 
sifted  with  flour,  one  tablespoon  vanilla, 
one-half  cup  hot  water,  added  last. 

S.  B.  T. 


Gift  Suggestions 

“Giving  a  gift  at  Christmas  is  like  wa¬ 
tering  a  flower  in  the  garden  of  love,” 
says  a  poet.  This  year  there  is  a  bit  more 
time  for  planning  than  last  season,  so  it  is 
time  to  turn  about  and  air  our  ideas  while 
fingers  employ  spare  moments. 

In  our  household  we  have  bought,  some 
holiday  paper  and  twine  to  add  to  the 
store  saved  from  last  season.  We  also 
save  our  few  tree  ornaments.  The  chil¬ 
dren  make  most  of  our  tree  and  window 
decoration  from  colored  paper,  tinfoil,  etc. 
They  cover  shapes  of  birds,  etc.,  with 
bright  colors  or  crayons,  make  paper 
chains,  baskets  and  fringes.  We  enjoy 
wrapping  our  simple  packages  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  sitting  room,  where  father  can  see,  as 
we  do  not  like  the  idea  that  he  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  Christmas  doings.  Our  rule  is 
to  mail  two  weeks  or  10  davs  before  the 
twenty-fifth  to  distant  friends.  This  does 
not  crowd  the  postman.  Address  each 
package  carefully. 

Every  woman  can  use  an  apron,  so 
make  from  gingham,  percale,  or  heavv 
material,  plain  aprons,  bound  with  con¬ 
trasting  color  or  feather  stitched,  or  three 
rows  of  basting  stitch,  then  zig-zag  under 
each  stitch  from  left  to  right.  From 
thin  materials  make  fancy  aprons,  edged 
with  lace  or  ruffled  in  pretty  color.  One 
dainty  style  is  edged  with  yellow,  three 
butterfly  shapes  of  yellow  linen  button¬ 
holed  on  the  material  and  finished  with 
French  knots  are  the  decoration. 

Caps  are  so  varied  that  most  anv  ma¬ 
terial  suits  some  style.  One  that  uses  a 
bit  of  small  material  is  a  four-inch  dia¬ 
mond-shaped  crown  of  linen  or  lawn, 
edged  with  a  five-inch  ruffle,  very  full  and 
caught  with  a  rubber  casing.  Rows  on 
each  corner  of  the  crown  finish  this  one. 

#  Pillow  cases  are  always  useful.  Fancy 
pillow  covers  made  of  unbleached  domes¬ 
tic  with  a  floral  design  of  colors  put  on 
as  our  mothers  put  on  quilt  designs  makes 
an  odd  and  pretty  pillow.  Patterns  are 
easily  secured  by  looking  at  quilts. 

A  set  of  table  mats  is  made  from  two 
thicknesses  of  heavy  white  twill,  stitched 
in  narrow  rows  by  machine.  Cut  in  oval 
shapes,  bind  with  bias  bands,  edge  with 
three  rows  of  blue  and  white  giugham 
braided  as  for  Colonial  rugs.  The  last 
row  can  he  caught  rick-rack  style.  You 
will  he  surprised  with  the  looks  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  these  mats. 

Old  felt  hats  lined  and  stitched  made 
soles  for  small  bedroom  slippers ;  the  tops 
were  crocheted  wool. 

Worn  stockings  cut  in  squares  and 
tacked,  covered  with  gingham,  a  brass 
ring  tacked  in  oue  corner,  make  kitchen 
holders. 

Bags  are  never  too  many.  A  fancy  one 
is  made  from  the  good  euds  of  worn  ties 
cut  in  strips,  sewed,  and  each  seam  feath¬ 
er-stitched.  Line  and  finish  with  cord  and 
tassels. 

Shoe  trees  are  made  from  old  socks  cut 
down,  excelsior  filled,  covered  with  pink 
sateen  or  cretonne. 

Paper  beads  made  from  colored  paper, 
cut  triangular  shape,  rolled  over  a  tooth 
pick,  dipped  in  shellac  and  strung  are 
odd  and  inexpensive.  Alternated  with 
gilt  or  glass  beads  they  are  pretty. 

For  the  new  babies  quilts  of  dainty 
colors,  or  bibs,  or  aprons,  with  rabbit¬ 
shaped  pockets  for  toddlers,  are  all  pretty. 

Christmas  candy  is  lots  of  work  at  the 
last  minute,  so  we  choose  nuts,  They 
keep  and  arrive  in  good  shape.  Cake  anil 
perishable  fruits  serve  nearby  needs.  With 
each  gift  send  a  cheery  message,  and  you 
will  feel  more  of  the  joy  of  service.  How 
empty  our  lives  would  be  without  the 
privilege  of  work  ! 

The  Tennessee  correspondent  makes  us 
almost  see  her  moving  around  in  that 
pleasant  home  of  hers.  Will  she  not  tell 
us  her  recipe  for  gingerbread?  1  know 
she  has  a  good  one.  I  seem  to  get  mine 
too  hard  and  the  grain  is  coarse. 

.  MRS.  c.  c.  M. 
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To  the  women  on  the  farms  of  America,  the  name  Pillsbury  has  for  generations  stood  for 
quality  in  flour. 

This  name  is  now  back  of  the  Pillsbury  Family  of  Foods  which  include  Pillsbury ’s  Best  Flour, 
Pillsbury ’s  Pancake  Flour,  Pillsbury  Health  Bran,  and  Pillsbury’s  Wheat  Cereal,  all  products 
of  the  great,  modem  Pillsbury  laboratory. 
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prepared  Pancake  flour  has  a 
flavor.  It  was  thoroughly 
put  on  the  mar- 
of  your  time,  a 
cup  of  PILLS- 
stirred  together, 
be  turned  into 
brown  pancakes,  served  with  butter 
and  dripping  with  syrup. 


This  self-rising, 
distinctly 
tried  and  tested  before  being 
ket.  It  takes  but  a  minute 
cup  of  water  to  each  level 
BURY’S 

and  the 
delicious 


new 
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For  a  hungry  family’s  breakfast  it  can  t  be 
beaten.  PILLSBURY’S  WHEAT  CEREAL 
fills  up  that  empty  feeling  with  wholesome, 
substantial  food.  It  has  an  appetizing  and 
pleasing  taste  that  satisfies,  and  it  gives  the 
necessary  nourishment  to  the  hard  worked 
bodies  of  man,  woman  and  growing  child. 
For  an  economical,  healthful  breakfast  food 
buy  PILLSBURY’S  WHEAT  CEREAL. 


A  selected  Bran,  scientifically  sterilized  and 
packed  in  air  tight  cartons.  It  is  a  hearty, 
healthful  food,  and  a  splendid  laxative.  Bran 
Bread,  Bran  Cookies  and  delicious  Bran  Muf¬ 
fins  may  be  made  from  PILLSBURY’S 
HEALTH  BRAN.  It  should  be  on  the  table 
at  every  meal.  Put  it  there  and  see  how  the 
family  will  appreciate  it. 
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Manufacturing 
Balanced  Rations 


To  obtain  the  exclusive  services  of  an  expert  is  impossible 
for  each  individual  farmer;  local  supplies  of  necessary 
feed  ingredients  are  uncertain;  hand  mixing  is  imperfect; 
and  the  labor  cost  is  excessive. 

With  Tl-O-GA  Feed  Service  the  selection  and  propor¬ 
tioning  of  ingredients  to  maintain  the  required  standards  of 
nutrition,  palatability  and  mechanical  condition  are  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  best  feed  expert  obtainable. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Protection  of  Purebred  Live  Stock 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  New 
York  has  the  following  law  regarding 
stray  breeding  stock : 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
persons  owning  or  in  the  possession  of 
any  bull  of  the  age  of  more  than  nine 
months,  any  stallion  of  the  age  of  more 
than  eighteen  months,  or  buck  or  boar 
over  five  months  of  age,  to  suffer  or  per¬ 
mit  such  animal  or  animals  to  go,  or 
range,  or  run  at  large  on  any  lauds  or 
premises  without  the  consent  of  the  per¬ 
son  entitled  to  the  possession  of  such 
lands  or  premises.  Any  person  who 
knowingly  violates  the  provision  of  this 
section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and,  upon  con  fiction,  shall  be  punished 


membering  the  day,  I  answered,  “No.  you 
don’t;  who  is  April  Fool  this  time?”  It 
took  a  few  minutes  to  assure  me  that 
there  really  was  a  kid  in  the  barn.  So 
as  the  day  was  chilly,  I  went  armed  with 
a  blanket  to  keep  the  newcomer  warm. 
While  I  was  fussing  with  a  dainty  white 
kid  a  second  white  one  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  before  she  was  made  fairly 
comfortable  a  long-legged  brown  fellow 
came  to  keep  them  company.  In  a  few 
hours  Nannie,  large-eyed  and  happy,  was 
watching  her  three  kids — all  does — 
struggling  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  proper  use  of  their  legs.  The  youngest 
one’s  long  legs  twisted  so  curiously  as 
she  tried  to  make  them  support  her  little 
body  that  my  husband  was  for  putting 
them  in  splints.  Needless  to  say,  she  was 
not  long  in  showing  that  splints  were  not 
necessary. 

Nannie  fed  her  kids  for  six  weeks,  and 
during  that  time  their  growth  was  the 


TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  provides  Balanced  Rations  in  feeds  properly 
blended  by  modern  machinery  at  nominal  mixing  cost. 


The  feeder  secures  the  direct  benefit  of  expert  service  in  the  use 


of  Tl-O-GA  Feeds. 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 


Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  ensilage,  pasturage, 
green  fodder  or  low  protein  roughage. 

White  Brand  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  medium  protein 
dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry 
roughage.  ' 

Full  feeding  instructions  and  classification  of  roughages  will  be 
found  with  every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Feed.  Every  bag  is  guaranteed 
satisfactory  when  fed  as  intended. 

Inquire  of  your  dealer.  Book  on  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  on  feeding  and  conservation  of  home 
grown  feeds  sent  free  on  request. 


The  same  careful  service  is  furnished 
in  the  preparation  of: 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 

TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  feed  for 
Horses). 


A  Happy  Family  of  Goats 


by  a  fine  of  ten  dollars,  or  by  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  more  than  ten  days,  for  the 
first  violation,  and  upon  conviction  of  any 
subsequent  violation,  by  a  fine  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  twenty-five  days.  (As  added 
by  Chapter  114  of  the  Laws  of  191S.) 

Low  Protein  Feeds 

1.  I  have  a  cow  that  was  fresh  July 
15  last.  When  shall  I  breed  her  in  order 
to  have  her  come  in  fresh  Sept.  1  next? 
2.  I  have  the  following  feeds:  Millet, 
sweet  corn  fodder,  shorts,  bran,  barley, 
chops,  corn  chop.  Will  you  make  up  a 
ration  from  these  materials?  v.  w.  B. 

Nebraska. 

1.  The  period  of  gestation  for  the  cow 
is  about  272  days.  You  should,  therefore, 
breed  her  during  the  heat  period  nearest 
Dec.  1  in  order  to  have  her  freshen  about 
Sept.  1.  1920. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  make  up  a  good 
milk-producing  ration  using  the  feeds  you 
have  on  hand  only,  as  all  are  very  low  in 
protein.  Give  tin*  cow  what  she  will 
clean  up  of  corn  fodder  and  millet.  I 
should  give  her  two  small  feeds  of  millet 
and  the  same  number  of  corn  fodder  daily. 
Make  up  a  mixture  of  two  parts  by 
weight  of  bran  and  one  part  each  of  the 
other  feeds,  such  as  cottonseed  meal,  oil- 
meal.  Soy  bean  meal  or  peanut  meal,  and 
cut  the  other  feeds  other  than  the  bran 
down  to  one-half  part,  then  put  in  1% 
to  two  parts  of  the  protein  feeds.  Add 
1  lb.  coarse  fine  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  feed 
when  mixing  it  up.  Feed  1  lb.  grain  to 
each  3  to  3J/>  lbs.  milk  produced  daily. 

II.  F.  J. 


A  Family  of  Kids 

Here  is  a  picture  of  one  of  my  families, 
taken  when  the  apple  was  in  blossom.  It 
pleases  my  friends  very  much,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  story  of  it  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers.  We  live  where  it  is 
difficult  to  get  good  milk,  so  when  one 
day  we  heard  of  a  milch  goat  for  sale, 
we  quickly  went  to  make  inquiries.  We 
found  she  was  going  dry.  and  for  that 
reason  her  owners  did  not  wish  to  keep 
her  through  the  Winter.  However,  we 
took  a  fancy  to  Nannie,  in  spite  of  her 
eight  years,  and  so  brought  her  home. 
That  was  in  October,  191 N.  When  April 
1  came  round  my  husband  came  into  the 
house  in  great  excitement,  begging  me  to 
“come  out  and  see  Nannie’s  kid.”  Ile- 


surprise  of  the  neighborhood.  When  I 
took  them  away  from  her  they  did  not 
grow  quite  so  quickly,  but  now  at  six 
months  old  they  are  the  admiration  of 
everyone.  They  have  been  no  trouble  at 
all  to  rear,  and  often  it  has  been  as  good 
as  a  circus  to  watch  their  pretty  antics 
as  they  played  with  one  another. 

Thanks  to  Nannie’s  generosity  we  hope 
soon  to  have  sufficient  milk  for  the  family 
and  some  butter,  too,  for  by  freshening 
the  old  goat  in  the  Spring  and  the  young 
ones  in  the  Fall,  we  shall  manage  to  have 
an  ample  supply  the  year  ’round.  If  more 
people  knew  how  good  goat's  milk  is,  so 
much  richer  than  that  given  by  the  cow, 
and  how  easily  the  animals  are  cared  for, 
I  think  the  demand  for  goats  would  not 
easily  be  met.  MRS.  wm,  I.  BLACICADDEB. 

New  Jersey. 


Tuberculosis  Infection 

Could  tuberculosis  germs  remain  in 
the  pasture  or  barn  where  ailing  cattle 
have  been  housed,  or  would  it  require  a 
new  stable  to  prevent  spreading  the  dis¬ 
ease?  E.  L.  B. 

New  York. 

If  tuberculous  cattle  have  beep  kept 
in  the  stable  of  the  farm  in  question  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  most  thor¬ 
oughly  cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash 
the  building,  under  direction  of  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian.  He  will  also  instruct 
you  on  how  to  deal  with  the  yards,  feed¬ 
ing  troughs  and  racks,  and  the  watering 
places.  Unless  these  things  are  done 
there  will  be  great  danger  of  new  cattle 
contracting  the  disease.  Even  when  the 
work  has  been  done  the  new  cattle  should 
be  tested  with  tuberculin  twice  a  year 
until  known  to  be  sound,  and  then  once 
a  year.  a.  s.  a. 


Feeding  a  Calf 

T  am  raising  a  registered  Holstein  bull 
calf.  I  am  feeding  ground  oats  and  white 
middlings  in  slop,  also  have  a  box  for  dry 
feed,  but  he  will  not  touch  it.  A  while 
ago  he  had  the  scours  badly  ;  is  all  over 
it  now,  but  he  will  not  eat  well  and  is 
very  thin.  Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 

New  York.  l,  w.  g. 

Give  the  calf  new  milk  three  times  a 
day,  or  sweet  skim-milk,  if  new  milk  can¬ 
not  be  had.  Let  him  drink  it  slowly  and 
do  not  mix  meals  in  the  milk.  Allow  the 
calf  to  help  himself  to  whole  oats,  wheat 
bran  and  oilmeal,  in  addition  to  good 
grass  or  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay.  Improper 
feed  has  caused  stunting  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  get  him  to  thrive  now.  One 
never  should  try  to  raise  a  calf  without 
milk.  If  the  bowels  are  not  normal  give 
him  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  milk. 

A.  S.  A. 


The 

Ayrshire 


The  Composite  of  all 
that  Dairymen  desire 
in  “The  PerfectCow.” 


Write  for  information 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 

Brandon  Vermont 
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bS^GUERNSEYS^g^ 


r>  Products 


First  Frizes  and  Cold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Guernsey 
milk  and  cream  at  the  1010  National  Dairy  Show.  Guernsey 
products  have  been  consistent  winners  at  national  and  local 
contests  ever  since  their  superior  qualifies  were  given  official 
recognition  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  1001.  Write  to 
breeders  for  descriptions  and  prices  on  Guernsey  cattle  and 
write  us  for  free  booklets. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  37  Peterboro,  N.  H, 


The  Home  of  the  Best  in  Guernseys 

Anderson  T.  Herd,  Prop.  Louis  McL.  Merryman,  Mgr. 

NEW  HOPE,  PA. 

Young  Bulls  always  for  sale.  We  can  also  offer  a  few  females  with 
bulls  of  superb  individuality  and  suitable  breeding  to  mate  with  them. 

ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


IVe  Will 

sell  at  reasonable  prices  a  fine  lot  of 
well  bred  Guernsey  Bulls,  and  Bull 
Calves  of  the  following  breeding — 
May  Rose,  Golden  Secret,  Governor 
of  the  Chene  and  Miranda  of  Maple- 
ton;  also  a  few  choice  heifers. 

EDGEWATER  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


glmarkfa 


Exceptionally  fine  bul!  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  Information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  higti  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
lat  at  2 Yz  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .'.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

“SALES  LIST” 

Our  November  1st  sales  list  has  just  been  received 
from  the  printer,  in  this  offering  we  feel  that  we  are 
offering  the  best  lot  of  young  bulls,  that  has  ever 
been  our  pleasure  to  offer.  They  have  or  will  be 
tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  S.  B.  A.  I.  before 
shipment.  Write  for  it  today. 


W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr. 


C0HASSET,  MASS. 


W aldorf  F arm  Guernseys 

Young  bulls  from  one  to  sixteen  months  old.  From 
A.  R.  dams  with  high  records.  Prices  right  for 
quick  sales,  or  would  exchange  for  purebred  females. 

W.  B.  DAYTON,  Supt.,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

OakhurstFarmGuemseys 

Bend  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS.  Mlllerton.  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smithvillk  Flats,,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


Guernseys  For  Sale  at  Farmer’s  Prices 

Bull  Calf,  dropped  Sept.  1.  1919 . !S6o.OO 

Sire.  Florham  Mny  Boy.  No.  34974. 

Dam,  Imp.  Dene  Lemon  Queen  No.  68934. 
Koyal  Master  of  Riviera.  No.  52011..  S3 00.00 
May  Rose,  born  March  29.  1918. 

Prince  Regent  of  Riviera.  No.  48999. S400.00 
Born  Decern  ber23,  1917. 

Passed  Federal  Tubercular  Test. 

LUDEN’S  RIVIERA  FARM  READING,  PA. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 


of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
.vour  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenors,  N.  Y. 


W ANTED 

Hi^h  Gr  JdYS  Reg-  Guernsey  Heifers 

to  freshen  next  Sprine.  Stock  that  is  in  Now 
Jersey  preferred.  Address,  with  particulars- 

GEORGE  OLSON,  Point  Pleasant,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

Slinnvcidp  fliiprncpvc  Bull  Calves  bred  from  single 
uUflil  Voldc  uuernseys  producing  dams  of  the  best 
breeding.  18  months  old  bull  sired  by  King  Masher. 

J.  E.  v»n‘Alstyno,  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


ForSale— Eight  HampshireRam  Lambs 

that  took  first  and  seeond  prizes  at  New  York  State 
fair,  in  pens  of  four.  Also  ten  Yearling  Hampshire 
rams.  THOMAS  HASLETT,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


High  Grade  HafTipsHirB  Ram  Lambs  Sure”  to  please. 


Choice 


and  young  ewes. 
Sure  to  please. 
$ao— 986  each.  Order  NOW.  J.D.  SHELMIDINE  &  SONS,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 

Prize-Winning  Cheviots 

rams.  Prices  reasonable.  J.  0.  SHELMIDINE  4  SONS,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 

Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm  NlewrlYork 

We  are  offering  a  limited  number  of  good  Rambou- 
i  I  let.  Dorset  and  Delaine  Rams.  Also  30  fine  Duroc 
pigs.  6  weeks  old,  pedigreed,  at  ®  15  Jperipair. 

D Un».noi.lr»R . Curn«  Yearling  Rams  and  Ram 

nog.  nampSnlraUOMnLAfSS  Lambs.  Reg.  South  Down 
Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER.  S»2z!;ot:  N.  J. 


eg.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  It  A  M  S  for  sale 
Also  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs.  C.  4c  U.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  ¥. 


DOGS 


Sunnysida  Scotch  Collies  ^?-8paye<l  biuh 

J.  E.  van  Alstyne, 


8-mos. 

925  ;  pups,  510  each. 
Kinoekiiook,  New  Yokk 


Dcglatercd  White  Collie  PUPS,  $*5. 

n  kl  b 


EL  BRITON  FARM, 


Grown  male. 
Darlington,  Maryland 


Alton  Farm  Airedales 


Can  be  registered.  R.  A.  Newton 


>  $ni;  spay  e  dj  |1U9 
>n,  dujwekston.Vermonx 


SHEEP 


For  Sale— Reg-.  Shropshire  SHEEP 

Rams  and  Ewes  all  ages.  C.  6  BOWER.  Ludlowville.  N.Y. 

Reg.  A  curling  Shropshire  anil  Southdown  Ranis 

For  Sale.  H ETCHINGS  BROS.,  Lincoln,  Park,  N.  Y. 

EG.  SHKOPSHIRES.  RAMS  AND  EWES 
1’OR  SALE.  Stevens  Bros.  "WILSON,  N.  Y. 


Fnr  Rslo  Re*-  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
rui  OHIO  EWES.  Apply  OPIUR  Fa  KM,  Burch...,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON.  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Reg.  H limp-hire  YEARLING  HAMS, 

ram  lambs;  few  ere  lambs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

HASLETT  BROS.,  Yorkham  Farm,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 

CHEVIOTS 

A  SPECIALTY.  G.  W.  LOUGH,  Hurtwlck,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-1  Reg.  l-yr.-cid  Shropshire  Ram 

ami  ram  lambs.  Reasouab'e  prices.  AISs  Ancona 
cockerels.  GEO.  SEELY  di  SON,  Chester,  N.Y. 

Ghppn  FOR  SALE  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Choice  lot  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling 
Rams,  well  wooled  witli  good  head  covering.  Also 

Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs.  LeROY  Q  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.Y, 

Fairholme  Hampshire  Down  ^8UngExnc“ 

ally  tine  individuals,  earl  o.  brown,  n.  f.  d.  n«.  i.  iiioit,  n.  i. 


THe 

for  Profit 

'OU  can  point  with  pride  and 
joy  to  a  Jersey.  Jerseys  are  a 
pride  because  of  their  beautiful 
appearance,  and  a  joy  because  they 
are  money-makers. 

They  don’t  eat  merely  to  live,  but 
to  produce  the  richest  quality  of  milk 
from  the  smallest  amount  of  feed.  Every 
dollar  you  invest  in  fodder  goes  to  and 
from  the  udder  of  a  Jersey. 

Tv 


The  average 
Jersey  milk  is  5. 37% 

-  butter  fat.  Jersey  milk, 

Jersey  butter  and  Jersey  cheese  are 
the  acme  of  quality,  and  bring  the  best 
prices  on  the  market. 

The  Jersey ‘‘milker’ ’matures  younger  than  other  breeds,  and 
doesn  t  go  dry  as  soon.  Always  hale  and  hardy  in  any  climate. 

Ask  any  breeder  why  they  call  the  Jersey  the  Pride — Prize 
—Profit  Breed.  Or  let  us  tell  you  why  the  Jersey  is  the 
best  cow  investment  in  the  world,  in  our  free  book¬ 
let,  “Profitable  Facts  About  Jerseys.’ ’ 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

322 -G  West  23rd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.n  Institution  for  the  benefit  of  Every  Jersey  Owner 


• 

•  • 

AYRSHIRES 

JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

4TT  ,  IS  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

ALL  with  gramiams  in, Register  of  Merit. 
Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 1 

Cows.  Heifers  to  be  fresh  this  fall  and  winter,  ve 


FOR  SALE 

Young 

_ _ ,  very  fine. 

Also  Heifer  Calves.  Come  and  see  them  or  write 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173.  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 

Four  Very  Choice 

HEIFER  CALVES 

sired  by  •  grandoon  of _ 

RALEIGH’S  FAIRY  BOY 

and  out  of  dams  of  the  Raleigh  Tormentor  Cross 

descriptions  and  TOMPKINS  FARM 

LANSDALE.  PA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COWS 

65  heauto  freshen  from  Sept,  to  early  winter,  35 
head  of  fancy  higli  grade,  well  marked  Guernseys,  2 
toTyrs.  old:  balance  Jersey  springers  and  Holsteins. 

Address  CHARLES  F.  EVERSON,  Moravia,  N.Y.  Bell  Phone 


I  Ha\>e  a  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

five  wks.  old.  that  1  would  LI  KE  TO  EXC1I  AX GE  for 
a  Duroc-Jersey  sow.  Roy  Bamfobd,  Sxaneatklks,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


For  Honest  Team  of  Bays  oidtf&Isoo 

to 2,700  lbs.  Pri<-e.  $450.  Highland  Farms,  Chatham,  N.Y. 


Reg.  JERSEY  BULL  CALF  Wanted 

Solid  color.  Dam,  tested  cow.  Give  full  particulars.-  Ad¬ 
dress  JAMES  60IN,  24  Cobb  Plaoe,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J* 


Keg.JerseyBULUCALVESTorSuk 

By  Grandson  of  Sophie  19th,  Champion  long  dis¬ 
tance  cow.  Brice,  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 

Leon  P.  Stratton,  Clover  Farm,  Mouticello,  N.  Y. 

^iiiimiiimiiHHiiiiiiHHiimmi'HHUiiiHiiiiimiimiHittiiiiiiiiiiuiHiiiimiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuuiiiii^l 

1  Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  .  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


-iiiiiumiiuiimiHuiimumiiuiiimiaiuiiimiiuiuimuiimmmmHmuiiuuuiumiumumuumiiiiii« 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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How  Does  Your 
Present  Separator 
Compare  with  the 

sharples  ? 


HAS  your  present  separator  from  20  to 
40  troublesome  “discs,”  each  of  which 
must  be  washed  after  every  using  ? 
There  are  no  discs  in  the  Sharpies  tubular 
bowl — only  one  small  piece — washed  in  a 
jiffy! 


Has  your  present  separator  a  knee-low 
supply  tank  that  eliminates  lifting  and  back- 
strain?  Has  it  an  automatic  once-a-month 
oiling  system  ?  Sharpies  is  the  only  sepa¬ 
rator  that  has. 

Most  important  of  all — 

Can  you,  with  your  present  separator,  turn 
slow  if  you’re  hot  and  tired,  or  fast  if  you’re 
in  a  hurry,  and  still  get  all  the  butterfat — 
butterfat  of  always-even  density  ? 

You  cannot  answer  one  or  all  of  these 
questions  without  proving  positively  the 
mechanical  superiority  of  the 

SHARPLES 

S*  SUCTION— FEED  n 

Cream  separator 

‘‘Skims  clean  at  any  speed ” 

The  Pioneer  American 
Cream  Separator 


Write  today  to  near¬ 
est  office  for  catalog 
addressing  Dept.  12 

Over  2,425,000  Sharpie s 
Separators  in  daily  use 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

BRANCHES*.  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 


What  to  Do  with  Stray  Stock 

About  three  weeks  ago  three  heifers 
came  to  my  place,  doing  damage,  so  I 
shut  them  up  in  my  pasture  until  the 
owner  claimed  them.  No  one  came  for 
them  the  first  week,  so  I  advertised  and 
am  advertising  now.  Will  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  with  them  if  no  one  claims 
them  V  <5-  z. 

Tolland  Co.,  Conn. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  a  similar  case 
from  Connecticut.  In  that  ease  a  single 
heifer  appeared  upon  a  farmer’s  place. 
He  advertised  her  thoroughly,  but  no  one 
came  to  claim  her.  Our  advice  to  him 
was  to  keep  the  heifer  after  making  a 
reasonable  effort  to  find  the  owner.  We 
advised  him  to  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  any  damage  the  heifer  had  done  on  his 
place,  the  full  cost  of  advertising  her.  and 
the  value  of  the  feed  she  had  consumed. 
Then  if  anybodv  claimed  her  later  they 
must  pay  all  these  charges  before  taking 
her  away,  and  in  any  event  they  must 
absolutely  prove  the  legal  ownership  of 
the  heifer  before  taking  her.  We  made  a 
public  statement  about  this,  and  within  a 
week  at  least  half  a  dozen  people  came 
claiming  that  it  was  their  heifer.  The 
farmer  finally  accepted  the  proof  which 
one  of  these  people  offered,  received  pay¬ 
ment  of  cost,  and  gave  up  the  heifer.  Our 
advice  in  this  case  is  to  keep  these  heifers, 
if  you  have  advertised  them  fairly  and  no 
one  appears  to  claim  them.  Keep  a  care¬ 
ful  record  of  everything  they  cost,  and  if 
anyone  turns  up  claiming  ownership  make 
him  give  clear  legal  proof  before  deliver¬ 
ing  the  heifers  to  him.  In  case  no  one 
turns  up  to  claim  these  animals  after  a 
reasonable  time  you  will  be  justified  in 
selling  them.  If  later  someone  claims 
ownership,  you  may  deduct  your  cost  in 
the  matter  and  pay  the  difference  between 
that  at.d  what  you  obtained  for  the 
heifers. 


Corn  Grain  in  the  Silo 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  question  with 
many  dairymen  about  leaving  all  the 
ears  in  when  the  crop  is  cut  into  the 
silo.  In  some  cases,  where  the  crop  is  i 
well  matured,  there  is  too  much  grain  in 
the  silage,  and  unless  some  strong  protein 
feed  is  used  the  cows  are  not  at  their 
best.  Some  dairymen  are  breaking  off 
and  husking  a  part  of  the  ears — claiming 
they  get  more  economical  results  in  that 
way.  Do  you  think  it  will  pay  to  break 
oft  part  of  the  ears  for  dry  corn? 

I  do  not  consider  myself  good  enough 
authority  to  answer  that  question,  but  I 
doubt  very  much  as  to  getting  too  much 
corn  in  your  silage.  I  plant  State  corn 
in  with  my  silage  corn  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  more  good  solid  ears 
into  my  silage.  F.  L.  palmer. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  corn  is  eared  very  heavily  and  very 
well  matured,  we  think  it  advisable  to 
pick  off  some  of  the  best  ears  before  putting 
into  the  silo,  but  would  not  advise  doing 
this  unless  we  think  the  corn  will  yield 
better  than  100  bushels  of  ears  per  acre. 
We  removed  some  ears  this  year  and 
think  that  we  have  left  enough  on  the 
corn  to  make  extra  good  silage  after 
that.  If  the  silage  is  heavily  eared,  we 
simply  feed  a  ration  containing  less  fat. 

CORTI.ANI)  HOLSTEIN  FARMS. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


There  are  no  substitutes  for  dairy  foods 

DC-103 


HORSES 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

HORSES  for  Sale  or  Trade 

Through  with  highway  construction;  offering  six 
matched  teams  horses;  weight,  1,201)  up.  Can  use 
registered  Holstein  heifers,  Oxford  or  Shropshire 
sheep.  William  Hamilton,  220  W.  9th  St..  Erie.  Pa. 

Walgrove  Herd  stl™ 

OVER  50  HEAD  IN  HERD 

At  the  recent  Breeders'  Sale,  Erie,  Pa..  March  21st, 
of  over  100  head,  we  sold  the  top  priced  bull,  a  ten- 
mos.-old  calf.  Herd  heading  hulls  our  specialty. 
WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y 

chb0,lce*rcekg  Percheron  Stallion  Colt  ^^?ff>Rrt 

bred.  Reg.  Jersey  heifer.  Extragood  big  one.  Price  light, 
or  will  Exchange  for  Ponies.  FRED  8TKWAIIT,  Espyville,  Pi 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  EvKitETT  Fox,  Lowell,  Mass- 

uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiMiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiMiiiiMiiiiiiHiiiiiiig 

Important  to  Advertisers  1 

DOGS  and  FERRETS 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons :  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  R0F0S  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  YV.  K.  YY'ATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland  Iowa 

|  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  | 

}  sified  advertisements  or  change  | 

1  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs-  \ 

P  day  morning  in  order  to  insure  | 

1  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper.  | 

|  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  \ 

|  ments  should  reach  us  ou  Wed-  | 

|  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent  1 

|  advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  1 

|  ing  week’s  paper. 
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For  Sale-£oE™  Airedale  and  Irish  Terrier  Pups  and 

females.  Eligible  to  registration.  FRANK  MEAD.  Amenia,  N.F 

P n Ilia Pnno  nn<l  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  11  AIJBTT8 

UOllierups  nelson  rros.  grovkcity.  pa. 

CCDDCTC  Cak  Coin  Exterminate  your  rat-  and 
runnel  O  rUl  Oo.i.  save  your  grain.  Price 
list  free. -Catalogue  10c.  C.  II.  KKKKFHi  #05.,  flreenwleh.  Ohio 

GOATS 

For  Sale-Swiss  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids 

?4  pure  and  better.  SI  6  and  up.  DOB  KIDS  34  0  and  up* 

S.  J.  SHARPLES,  K.  D.  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Our  practice  is  to  cut  everything  in  and 
we  like  to  have  plenty  of  ears  well  ma¬ 
tured,  that  is,  well  along  in  the  dent,  but 
not  hard.  We  do  not  find  such  silage  too 
rich,  for  we  use  corn  in  our  dairy  ration 
with  oats,  barley,  bran  and  cottonseed 
meal.  For  roughage  we  use  Alfalfa, 
clover,  corn  stover  and  silage.  Our  cows 
do  not  get  over-fat,  and  produce  well,  so 
I  judge  nothing  would  be  gained  by  husk¬ 
ing  out  part  of  the  corn  unless  it  became 
so  mature  that  it  would  pass  through  the 
cows  undigested  and  enough  saved  by 
husking  to  pay  its  expense. 

E.  W  MOSHER. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  from  a  Large  Silo 

I  noted  recent  references  to  silos  that 
are  too  big,  which  is  a  mistake  of  a  great 
many  farmers  in  trying  to  get  their  silage 
in  without  splicing  the  staves,  and  thus 
have  a  large  tub  instead  of  a  silo.  D‘> 
not  try  to  feed  all  the  way  across  -a  big 
silo  at  one  time,  but  divide  it  up  so  as  to 
feed  down  to  the  depth  of  12  or  14 
inches  or  eyen.  more.  It  will  not  dry  out 
as  fast,  and  the  cows  will  like  it  better 
and  give  more  milk.  You  will  find  it 
even  better  in  the  cold  weather,  as  you 
will  be  giving  them  warm  instead  of  cold 
and  dry  silage.  I  heartily  indorse  the 
plan  of  building  the  silo  not  more  than 
12  ft.  in  diameter,  even  though  you  have 
to  go  to  a  greater  height, 

Connecticut.  G,  E.  M. 


Cow  HEALTH  is 

as  Important  aS  . 
Good  Feeding 

When  a  cow’s  milk  yield 
falls  off,  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  a  question  of  health  than 
of  food.  Over-feeding  will 
only  make  matters  worse. 
Milk  cows  are  subject  to  im¬ 
pairment  of  digestive  and 
genital  organs  and  the  milk 
production  is  immediately  re¬ 
duced. 

These  vital  organa  can  bo  toned  up  and 
strengthened  by  feeding  KOW-KURE,  the 
great  cow  medicine.  1  his  remedy  is  also  used 
in  treating  such  ailments  as  Abortion,  Barren¬ 
ness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Bunches 
and  Milk  Fever.  The  best  dairymen  keep 
it  constantly  on  band.  Sold  by  feed  dealers 
and  druggists;  60c  and  $1.20. 

Send  for  valuable  free  treatise  oa  cow 
diseases,  "THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR". 

Dairy  Association  Co., 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


5old  By 
Dfudoists  and 
Heed  Dealer^ 


ForHOGS 

A 


Great  Hog  Protits 

~  .2  i- 

_  &ALL0N 

^Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Cuts  your  feeding  costs.  Have  bigger 
pigs,  fatter  hogs.  Get  them  ready  for 
market  in  far  less  time.  You  can  do  it. 

Prove  at  our  risk  that  Milkoline  is  the 
surest  farm  money  maker  known. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Otter  t'MLthai™ 

barrel,  or  a  barrel.  Take  30  days — feed  half  to  your 
hogs  and  poultry.  If  not  absolutely  satisfied  return 
tlio  unused  part  and  wo  will  rofund  every  cent  you 
paid  us — no  charge  for  the  half  you  used. 

lYlilLnlino  has  a  base  of  Pure  Modified  Butter- 
lUllnuilUv  milk  to  which  essential  fats  and 
acids  are  added.  Milkoline  comes  in  condensed  form. 
Will  keep  indefinitely  in  any  cliimate.  Will  not 
mould,  sour  or  rot.  Flies  will  not  come  near  it. 
Oa  n  Collnn  For  feeding  mix  one  part  Milkoline 
iiC  a  UallUil  with  50  parts  of  water  or  swill  and 
feed  with  your  usual  grain  feeds.  It  helps  keep  hogs 
healthy,  their  appetites  keen  and  makes  more  pork 
per  bushel  of  grain.  Stop  buying  buttermilk  of  un¬ 
certain  quality.  Uso  Milkoline  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  bo  sure  of  uniform  acidity,  and  at  a  cost  of 
2c  a  gallon  or  less  when  fed  as  directed.  Many 
users  say  Milkoline  saves  them  one-third  on  feed 
bills  because  it  makes  their  hogs  and  poultry  as¬ 
similate  all  their  feed. 

1  AftAOZL  Ppnfit  w.  H.  Graham,  Middleton, 
IiWlf/O  rl  UUI  Mo.,  writes  that  he  got  an  ex¬ 
tra  $420  worth  of  pork  from  $30  worth  of  Milkoline 
in  a  sixty  day  feed.  He  made  an  actual  test  of  this 
lot  of  hogs  in  comparison  with  another  bunch.  We 
could  quote  hundreds  of  testimonials,  but  the  best 
proof  Is  that  we  legally  guarantee  Milkoline  to  be 
satisfactory  or  refund  your  money,  (you  are  the 
judge)  and  refer  you  to  S.  W.  Blvd.  Bank  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  and  R.  G.  Dunn  &  Co.  MILKOLINE 
Is  Just  as  good  for  Poultry  as  for  Hogs. 

Ordor  from  Noarest  Dealer  or  Direct  from  this  Ad. 
Send  check  or  money  order  and  ask  for  free  book¬ 
let,  ''Hustles  Heavy  Hors  to  Market." 

5  Gals,  at  Creamery  $1.50  per  gal . $7.50 

1.25  per  gal . 12.50 

1.10  per  gal . 16.50 

1.00  per  gal . 32.00 

.90  per  gal . 49.50 


10 

15 

32 

55 


No  charge  for  kegs  or  barrels.  Prices  F.  O.  B. 
Nearest  Dealer  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO.  Btf>* 

Distributed  by  : 

W.  J.  Blanchard.  680  Plymouth  St.,  Abbington,  Mass. 
Anderson  &  Scoflold,  Flshklll,  N.  Y. 

Hoffer  &  Carman,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Frank  S-  Jonos.  306  Lanvslo  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

FOR  HOGS 

Write  for  price*,  feed¬ 
ing  directions,  etc. 


IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 
NORTH  WALES,  PA. 

. . . 


Agents  Wanted 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  IUtkai.  Nkw-Yorkkb  In  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Adtirfss : — 

JOHNG.  COOPER,  2405  W.  State  St.,  OLEAN,  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Straet  New  YorkCity. 


Ike  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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HOLSTEINS 


Holsteins  and 
The  Milk  Check 

The  size  of  your  milk  check 
depends  less  upon  the  size  of  your  herd  then  upon 
the  size  of  your  cows.  Get  big,  healthy,  purebred  cows 
with  the  ability  to  conrert  feed  into  milk  at  a  profit. 

Wherever  dairying  is  on  a  prosperous  footing, 
that’s  the  home  of  the  Holstein  cattle.  Besides  being 
the  leading  dairy  breed,  they  bring  top  prices  when 
beefed.  They  breed  regularly,  and  the  calves  are 
easily  reared. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  b  o  o  k  1  e  t  s— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  BrattIeboro,Vt. 


SWINE 


KINDERHOOK 

DUROCS 

are 

BRED  RIGHT 
FED  RIGHT 
PRICED  RIGHT 

Write  your  wants.  We  have  them. 
Kinderhook-Duroc  Association  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


[  BERKSHIRES  | 

ANEDJO  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  SALE 

BOARS 

Well  grown  March  and  April  pigs 
with  quality,  size  and  good  breeding 

A  Carload,  of  Mature  Sows 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

110  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

lO  Registered  Bull*,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  Bank  Bid«.,2c2rtundS,aVN?£ 

-  .  ..  ;  .  .  J 

BLACK  and  WHITES  OAA 
RED  an d  WHITES 

We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable  and 
solicit  trade  from  the  most  critical  buyers,  cows 
weighing  from  900  to  1300  lbs.  in  height  of  condition 
some  iresh,  balance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away. 

Home  of  the  Fancy  Holstein  Cow 

F.  L.  PALMER  .'.  MORAVIA,  N.  Y. 


BEST  BLOODED  DlIROCS 

Fall  litters.  Orion 
Cherry  King,  Defender 
Pathfinder;  Walt  Top 
Col.,Taxpayer,Top  Col. 
October  or  November 
bred  Sow  from  this  reg¬ 
istered  stock  $75,  etc. 

Write  for  free  copy 
subscription  magazine; 
also  free  book— 

"How  to  Raise  Hogs” 

ENFIELD  DRAKESIDE  FARMS 

DELAWARE,  N.  J.  LOUIS  L.  DRAKE.  Owner 

VICIT  tlin  I?  A  BMC  and  talk  with  the  Recognized  Durcc- 
*  101 1  tile  rttlUUO  Jersey  Hog  Authority  in  the  East, 

greatest  Herd  of  Pure  Duroc- Jersey  Hogs  1000  miles 

( We  pay  R.  R.  fare  of  ant /  prospective  buyer.) 

Write  for  particulars  and  prices.  Enclose  10c.,  for  book 
on  "How  to  Raise  Hogs.” 

Enfield  Farm9(Dept.Rl,50ChurchSt.,  N.Y 

For  Sale— Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Sows  '^^Yt^e8!5 

stock.  BEAVEK  BROOK  FA  KM,  Brand  jwlne  Summit,  Penna. 


Blu„£luu£D  under  Red  Coat. 


KING  SEGIS  ON  BOTH  SIDES 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  March  31,  1919,  bred  along 
lines  that  produce  world’s  champions.  His  sire  is 
one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Alcartra,  the  famous  $50,000  bull. 

His  dam  is  out  of  an  18-lb  daughter  of  Johanna 
King  Segis.  the  40-lb.  grandson  of  King  Segis.  In 
lour  generations  he  traces  3  times  to  King  Segis. 
Price  $125.00 

G.  G.  Burlingame  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Weaned  Duroc  Pigs 

for  feeders.  WOLCHESTER  FARMS,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS  !”; 

61*  mos.  old.  Also  3  sows.  Eight  6-wks.-old  pigs, of  which  5 
are  females.  No  better  Bred.  wji.  S.  that  Eli,  Weedtpart,  H.Y. 


Donegal  Herd  Reg.  Durocs  ^ufnt^eediS' 

Spring  Boars,  Gilts  and  fall  pigs  ready  to  ship.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  RAYMOND  B.  ZOOK,  k.  D.  No.  1,  Mt.  Jot,  I’m. 


=  HOLSTEINS  = 

Stock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  as  to 
ndividual  quality  and  sold  under  true  representations. 

PRESENT  OFFERINGS:— 

2  car  loads  of  cows,  fresh  or  due  tocalve  soon. 

1  “  load  of  extra  high  grade  bred  heifers. 

1  “  load  of  registered  cows,  now  in  lacta¬ 
tion  or  due  soon. 

Orders  filled  for  car  load  lots  or  less. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD.  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co  ,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE: 


14  head  of  3-year  old 
heifers  from  a  28-lb. 
son  of  King  Segis,  bred 
to  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  and  Findern  Henger- 
veld  Valdusa  a  31-lb.  son  of  King  Valdusa, 
some  due  to  freshen  in  November, 

Two  bull  calves  that  four  nearest  dams 
average  over  29  lbs.  butter,  7  days. 


Peter  Chambers 


Walton,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY-DUROCS 


Keglstered  Hour,  18  months .  $*>5 

Registered  Sow,  18  months,  bred . "  75 

Registered  Sow,  18  months . . |  75 

Eligible  pigs,  4  weeks . qi 

Eligible  gilts,  7  months . . .  .  .  85 


PERRY  WARREN  -  PERtf,'  VERMONT 


Registered  Durocs 

2  Brsd  Sows,  3rd  litter.  1  Boar,  spring,  open  or  bred. 
Gilts.  Six-wks. -old  pigs,  both  sex.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  W.  H.  TUNIS,  Oakhurst  Farm,  Pindell,  Maryland 


Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

Pairs  or  trios  not  akin.  Stock  right.  Price  right 

C.  O.  HANFOKL)  &  SON,  Suffleld,  Conn. 


REGISTER  E  D 

DUROCS 

KARLD.  SHINER,  The  Den-Moor  Farm,  Tew&nda,  Pa. 


Defender  and  Orion  Cherry 
King  breeding.  'Weanling 
pigs  and  service  boars. 


Champion  Berkshires 

We  breed  the  large  size  prolific  Berkshire  the  kind 
with  big  bone,  broad,  thick  backs,  long  deep  thick 
hams.  Write  for  circular  showing  photographs  of 
our  prize-winning  boars,  sows  and  harrows.  We  of¬ 
fer  fall  and  summer  pigs  both  sexes,  boars  ready  for 
service  and  sows  bred  to  our  Grand  Champion  sires. 

HOOD  FARM  -  Lowell,  Mass. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

TSK?  Jan.31,1920 

of  60  BRED  SOWS 

WHITGUERN  FARM 

C.  H  Carter  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


We  Offer  For  Sale: 

PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

OPEN  GILTS . One  year  old 

YOUNG  BOARS  .  One  to  two  years  old 
PIGS  .  .  Farrowed  April — May  1919 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow  20th  No.  238095  and 
his  son  Karha’s  Longfellow  3rd  No.  267474 
out  of  large  Prolific  Sows. 

KARHA  FARM,  Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt. 
Parksville  -  -  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 


^  Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  Boars  fit  for  service  now;  sired  by  Dukes 
Champion  22nd  246254 and  Symboleer’s  Superb  254336, 
also  some  fine  gilts,  cholera  immune;  with  size, bone, 
and  handsome  heads  and  out  of  large  mature 
prolific  sows. 

J.  E.  Watson  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Blood  of  Hood  Farm  winners  at  the  largest  shows.  Boars 
ready  for  service,  and  pigs.  LARCH  DELL  FARM. 
Nyack,  New  York.  WriteJ.C.  Hood,  Chelsea,  Vermont 


For  Larger  Butter  and  Milk  Production 

your  next  herd  sire  should  be  a  f  randson  of  Pontiac 
Korndyke.  Laurel  Stock  Farm,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


For  Sal Purebred  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

a  grandson  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale,  W.  I).  Roben’s 
great  herd  sire.  Calf  is  nicely  marked,  a  little  more 
white  than  biack  ;  large  and  well  shaped.  Price.  #75  if 
sold  soon.  Cecil  Guernsey,  East  Cobleskill,  New  York 


ForSala — A  Handsome  Purebred  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

from  a  promising  young  sir®  and  a  heavy  milking 
dam  of  excellent  show  type;  yearly  record  backing. 
Price.  SBO.  CHARLES  THGMANN.  L*  Granoeville,  N«w  York 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves 
either  sex,  *20  to  $25  each.  f.  H.  WOOD  Cortland,  New  Turk 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  Uti  K,'«"rK 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron.  N.Y. 


Holstein  Friesian  Heifer  and  Bull  Calve*.  Pure 
bred  registered  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals 
and  breeding.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGraw,  Cortland  Co..  N.  T. 


Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  write  foi 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chitlenango,  N.Y 


SWINE 


Chester  White  Fall  Pigs 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Also  fin®  big  summer 
pigs  out  of  large  prolific  sows.  Registered  hours  3 
months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

11KANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  N.  Y. 


I.  o.  c. 


Crossed  with  Chester  White  Pigs,  eight  weeks  old.  Seven 
Dollars  apiece.  F.  BINN8,  West  Berne,  .ALBANY,  N.Y. 


POLAND-CHINA  FIGS 

Registered  Breeding  Piospects.  from  th®  Big-Ben 
and  Dislier’s  Giant  Families.  That  Competitors  do 

not  equal.  I>r.  KNOX,  Box  50,  Danbury,  Conn. 


TAM  WORTH" J  HAMPShFrE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYN0LDS-LYBR00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westvlow  Stock  Farm 

|{.  1  \V  liifttoit-Sulcni*  N.  C. 


Hampshires 


ALL  AGES.  8-  wks.-old  pigs  now  ready 
Best  of  breeding.  Satisfaction  guar 
anteed.  M.  I).  PHILLIPS,  North  Ea.l,  Pa 


SPOTTED  P0LAN0  CHIN*  HOGS.  The  kind  your  daddies  raised. 

Large,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  MOUNTAIN  HOME  STOCK  FARM,  luutllrillc,  Ky. 


DUROCS  boarks 

Of  all  ages.  Also  Sows  and  Pi*«.  All  extra  good  stock.  Pairs 
&  trios  not  akin.  Write  for  description  &  Prices.  B.T.Keller.Kent.O 

Rorlfehirae  FOR  BREEDERS.  6  weeks  old.  Either 
DeilLallirca  sex:  $to  each.  Trios  not  akiu. 
CLOVEKDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Big  Type  Berkshires  3<fn^ip8rafe!d  iTi 

ages.  Boars.  Sows.  ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM.  Ariel,  Pa. 

JAeg.  D 17  R  O O-Bargains 

6-weeks-old  Males  and  Females . 810  each 

5-months  “  Males . 20  ’* 

5  “  “  Females .  25  11 

8  “  “  Males .  50  •* 

r>t7L>krCUJl>  PC  Sired  by  that  great  boar, 
Clove  Valley  Highelere.  Spec¬ 
ial  offer  on  boar  pigs.  Shady  Side.Hebd,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  E.  DIETZ  -  Zelienople.  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

QHAD0W  LANE  BERKSHIRES.  8-wks  old  pigs,  *1 S  each,  register- 

O  ed.  HI6HWOOO  breeding.  SHAOOW  LAME  FARM,  Lumbar  City,  Pa. 

Duroc  and  P aG.  Pigs  g.  o.*\ veeks, »e  Grln’.'ohio 

CPF/HAI  Eight  Weeks  Durocs,  by  Heatherbioom’s 
■  rtVIHL  Model  Dams  Bar  None,  Countess,  etc.  Big 
Pigs.  Big  Litters.  110  each  and  their  papers. 

BAR  NONE  RANCH  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 

“REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES” 

Two  March  boars  ready  for  service,  weight  ISO  lbs.,  price 
$50  each:  sire  “Lord  Lancaster.”  Boar  pigs.  (1  o  each, 
sire  "Lakeside  Duke.”  o.  F.  GREEN,  SCIOTA,  PA. 

For  Sale  Mature  Berkshire  Boar 

Highwood  Model  50th,  234276,  or  will  exchange  for 
other  stock. 

JOHN  J,  MURTAUGH,  28  Virginia  St,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Special  November  Boar  Sale  [>Tia nrdd- 

Chinas  and  Duroc-Jerseys.  Ready  for  service.  Two 
sizes.  Special  at  S4S  and  $50  each.  State  your  wants. 
Registry  papers  Free.  FA1KHOPK  Finns,  Barkshlra,  ft.  V. 

Reg.  O.  1.  C.  Reduction  Sale 

As  I  wish  to  reduce  my  herd  I  will  sell  for  the  next 
30  days  beginning  Nov.  8shat  reduced  prices.  Open 
and  bred  Sows,  Summer  Boars,  Booking  orders  for 
September,  October  and  November  Pigs. 

Black  Diamond  Minorca  Farm,  Mt.  Bethel,  Pa. 

|  SWINE  ] 

VICTOR  FARMS 
BIG  TYPE 

CHESTER  WHITES 

October  1st  &  16th  farrow,  boar  and  sow  pigs  from 
litters  of  15,  prize  winning  matings.  We  breed  only 
the  big.  stretchy,  prolific  kind. 

VICTOR  FARMS  BELLVALE,  NEW  YORK 

TT  iJPe  prize  winners. 

m  Pigs,  $15  each.  Prepaid 

with  pedigree.  GEO. F.  GK1FFIE,  K.  8,  Newville,  Pa. 

Raw  A  1  P  Disc  8  weeks' old,  now  ready,  Six 
noga  UalaUir  IS—  with  pedigree.  Older  stock  also. 
C,  I.  SWAYZE  -  Ludlowville,  New  York 

Dorr  n  1  P  ANI>  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

flog.  U  1.  U.  Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayvuxe,  N.  Y. 

White  Pigs 

for  breeding  purposes,  ranging  from  10  wks.  to  6 
mos.  old,  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams.  Also 
a  few  Reg.  Jersey  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  Send 
stamp  for  Circulars.  EDWARD  WALTER, 

Dept.  R,  Box  116,  West  Chester,  Penusy lvuuia 

D  an  1  O  1  C  Silver  strain.  Extra 

n  CR.  V/e  la  ■  r  fine  males,  3  to  10 

wks.  Reg.  free.  BRUBAKER  BROS.,  ft.  No.  2.  Mimintown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE 

Pair  of  Breeding  Pure  Bred  Registered  0. 1.  C.  Pigs 

farrowed  April.  1918,  with  one  pair  of  their  offspring 
farrowed  May,  1919,  Address: 

H.  E.  BAILEY,  172  Duane  Street,  New  York 

For  Sale-30  Fine  Fall  FIGS 

7  ami  8- wks.  old.  Chester  White.  Price,  56.  Address 

Frank  Frcehan.  Supt. ,  Baldwin  Hill  Farm,  R.  F.  0.  1,  Great  Barrington, Mass. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  wk.  old,  $13  each,  $25  pair:  $35  trio;  not  akin. 
Spring  Gilts  and  Boars.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton,  N.Y. 

Fnr  S»lp-lnn  Pipe  CHESTER  WHITES 

ror  oaie  iw  rigs  and  berkshires 

Six  weeks  old.  84  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  be 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Oushore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany,  Pa. 

For  Sale-70  Extra  Nice  Gilts  *  “r.cy"s 

open.  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 

kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 

Chester  White  and  0.1.  C.  f-e10x^s; 

master  breeding.  SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  Memphis,  N.Y. 

ForSala-CTiesfer  White  Reg.  Swine 

Six  blue  ribbons  1919.  CIURI.ES  H.  lUNENHOWER.  JDnsser, 
Cedar.  Farm,  Hanlljn,  Pa.  UKXKY  E.  DRAYTON,  Proprietor 

For  Sale:  Reg.  Chester  White  .VVo^rarb,i-‘npdr^‘s• 

BRAMBLETYE  FARM  SETAUKET,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES 


Stone’s  Berkshires 

HO  HEAD  ON  THE  FARM 

Snerial  Off#»Y  of  45  Head  Sum- 
opeciai  tjrrer  mer  and  Fall  Pigs 

two  months  old  for  quick  shipment- 

Recorded  and  Express  Paid 

Within  1000  Miles  in  the  U.  S. 

24  Sow  Pigs  . .  .  .$20.00  each 
21  Boar  Pigs  ....  15.00  each 
Trios  not  related  for  $50 

Sired  by  four  different  boars  and 
out  of  large  prolific  sows 

Service  Boars 

6  sired  by  sons  of  Epochal  and  Superior 
1  Sept.  1918,  boar  sired  by  Matchless. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG,  -  N.  Y. 


HILL  TOP  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

are  real  winners  at  Springfield,  Mass . 

Conceded  greatest  lot  of  Berkshires  ever  shown  at 
one  time.  We  sent  there  five  young  pigs  under  six 
months— our  own  breeding. 

Awarded  Junior  Champion  Boar 

“  1st  and  2nd  in  Junior  Boars 

“  2nd  and  4th  in  Junior  Gilts 
“  3rd  in  Young  Herd 

“  3rd  in  Breeders  Youno  Herd 

at  Trenton,  N.  J. ,  awarded  Junior  Champion  Boar, 
Junior  Champion  Sow. 

Sired  by  LORD  PREMIERS  DOUBLE 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  September  pigs  by 
this  great  boar. 

HILL  TOP  FARM  Box  0-392  GREENWICH.  CONN. 


LOCUST  VALLEY  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Special  Offering  for  September 

Reg.  Pigs,  10  weeks  to  4  months 
SIZE— QUALITY-BREEDING 
2  Selected  Young  Boars 

Address,  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Jr.,  Mjr. 


SMITHSON  HERD 
BIG  BERKSHIRES 

Home  of  Symboleer’s  Juxiok240600.  Junior 
Champion  of  America  in  1917,  also  Prin¬ 
cess’  Successor  Champion  266904.  His  sire. 
Successors  Double  Champion,  His  dam. 
Matchless  Princess  6th. 

Herd  Bears  Suitable  for  any  Herd 
Sews  te  be  bred  fer  Spring  Litters 
50  Gilts  by  above  Boars 

Send  for  description  and  price  to 

Crystal  Spring  Stock  Farm 

G.  Smith  &  Sons  SEELYVILLE,  PA. 


Reg.  BERKSHIRES 

Aug.  and  Sept,  pigs  selected  lor  breeding  stock 

Fine  growthy  youngsters  of  the  right  type  and  from 
a  sire  and  dam  good  enough  to  make  the  pigs  real 
Berkshires.  Order  now.  Pigs  shipped  at  8  to  10 
weeks  old.  These  pigs  sired  by  Highwood  Rival, 
331.  BOAR  12  mouths  old.  Sired  by  Highwood 
Standard  78th,  223658.  This  boar  is  a  nice  specimen. 

Highwood  Standard  78th 

We  have  too  much  of  this  boar's  stock  to  afford  any 
great  use  for  him  without  inbreeding.  Rightin  his 
prime  and  a  getter  of  big  litters.  Any  one  wanting  a 
full  aged  boar  will  do  well  with  him.  Priced  to  sell. 
PATMOOR  FARMS  -  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 


MALVERN  STOCK  FARM 

MALVERN,  PA. 

Breeders  of  high  class  Berkshires. 
Fifteen  well  grown  spring  boars  for 
sale,  also  a  few  spring  gilts. 

Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE,  CONSTITUTION,  PR0UF1CACY  Our  First  Consideration 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  with  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  we  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  than 
any  other  three  breeders  in  the  United  States. 
Special  offering  of  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H-  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


CAT  ROCiC  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation: 
cholera  immuned;  300  head:  bred  gilts  and  boars 
ready  for  service.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  sow 
pigs  and  tvios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 
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they  like  it.  It’s  better  than  mother’s  milk 

always  just  right. 


nor 


! Vatts .  CALF  MEAL 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Bloody  Milk 

What  is  the  cause  of  red  milk  from 
two  teats  iu  a  Holstein  cow?  Two  teats 
are  apparently  all  right.  When  we  set  the 
milk  from  other  teats  the  cream  is  rod. 
After  12  hours  we  skim  the  red  cream  off 
and  the  next  12  hours  the  cream  is  nat¬ 
ural.  We  at  first  thought  it  was  bloody 
garget,  so  gave  saltpetre  for  awhile. 
When  it  first  came  it  tasted  bad  and  smelt 
some  peculiar  smell.  That  is  all  gone. 
Still  the  color  stays  in  two  teats.  What 
is  the  cause?  Her  grandmother  had  once 
in  a  great  while  what  we  called  bloody 
garget,  but  it  cleared  up  with  one  treat¬ 
ment  of  saltpetre.  Sometimes  this  cow 
has  dots  of  blood  on  the  strainer. 

New  Hampshire.  F.  N.  P. 

In  such  chronic  cases  it  is  usual  to  find 
that  growths  in  the  teats  are  bleeding  at 
|milking  time.  If  so  they  may  sometimes 
be  removed  by  operation,  but  if  they  are 
high  up  in  the  teats  it  usually  is  best  to 
dry  off  the  milk  flow  in  those  quarters,  as 
treatment  does  not  pay.  If  growths  are 
not  present  the  bleeding  indicates  chronic 
mammitis  (garget),  which  also  is  incur¬ 
able. 


is  made  by  experts  and  guaran¬ 
teed  by  one  of  the  most  reliable 
feed  manufacturers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Only  after  years  of  experi¬ 
menting — of  making  every 
possible  test — has  this  feed  been 


CHICAGO 


compounded.  As  a  result  it  is 
a  perfect  blend.  Calves  thrive 
on  it.  They  grow  into  healthy 
and  valuable  animals — easy  to 
sell  at  a  profit.  Feed  your  calves 
what  they  like.  It’s  Pratts. 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


>-'n 


Worms  in  Dog 

•  ****-.  I  have  a  hound  dog,  weighs  about  30 
0  bs.  He  lias  always  been  troubled  with 
tomach  worms.  I  took  him  to  a  doctor 
and  tried  worm  medicine,  but  no  cure. 
Jould  you  tell  me  something  that  will 
lire  stomach  worms,  and  how  often  to 
rent  him  ?  R.  C. 

Pennsylvania. 

Santonin  and  castor  oil  commonly  are 
used  to  destroy  worms  in  dogs,  but  san- 
tmin  is  somewhat  dangerous  unless  given 
|§  in  correct  doses  and  most  carefully,  under 
“§§ direction  of  a  veterinarian.  Better  try 
the  effects  of  freshly  poivdered  Knrnala 
in  cream  or  a  little  soup.  Give  one  dram 
and  repeat  in  30  days.  If  the  first  dose 
is  not  sufficiently  effective  increase  the 
econd  dose.  Medicine  for  worms  should 
be  given  when  it  is  seen  to  be  necessary. 


Obstructed  Teats 


I  have  a  young  heifer,  fresh  about  two 
weeks  for  the  first  time,  that  has  some 
obstruction  or  growth  in  her  two  front 
teats,  well  up  near  her  udder,  that  pre¬ 
en  ts  her  letting  her  milk  down.  Her 
teats  are  large  and  well  shaped.  She 
milks  about  S  qts.  twice  a  day,  but  very 
little  out  of  her  front  teats.  Her  udder 
is  perfectly  shaped  and  seems  all  right 
in  every  way.  One  can  see  some  ob¬ 
struction  in  one  teat,  and  can  feel  it  in 
both.  What  can  I  do  in  this  case? 

Virginia.  a.  r. 

A  trained  veterinarian  might  remove 
the  growths  through  an  incision  in  the 
walls  of  the  teat,  hut  that  is  a  decidedly 
risky  operation.  Usually  it  pays  best  to 
dry  off  the  milk  secretion  in  the  affected 
quarters  and  fit  the  cow  for  the  butcher 
as  soon  as  the  milk  flow  from  the  other 
quarters  fails  to  pay.  It  is  barely  pos¬ 
sible  that  dilators  used  to  increase  the 
calibre  of  the  ducts  of  the  teats  might 
help.  Have  your  veterinarian  try  that. 


TORONTO 


DON'T  OUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil, Capped' 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


A  BSORBINE 

U*  TBADt  MARK  RfG.ds.PAT.OFf. 


Trill  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 

ABSORDINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  tbe  antiseptic 

liniment  for  Boili,  Bruiaei,  Sorea,  Swelling,.  Varicose  Veini. 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  SI, 25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

V/.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


H  EAVEmr, 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
lour  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

WHEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEDY  CO*.  461  Fourth  A»e..  Pittsburg,  f* 


Clean 
—Healthy  Udders 

TN  THE  BUSY  DAIRY  we’re  apt  to 
1  overlook  some  of  the  details  that  vitally 
effect  the  final  profits. 


A  clean  separator  means  sweet,  fragrant  cream — 
the  kind  that  makes  top-notch  butter.  Germ-X 
solution  loosens  slime  and  kills  bacteria  quicker 
than  live  steam.  It  shortens  the  work  of  cleaning 
dairy  utensils. 

North  Star  Anti-Septic  Wool  Fat  Compound 

keeps  teats  and  udders  smooth  and  pliable.  Cows 
with  healthy  udders  “give  down”  more  milk — pay 
better.  This  Wool  Fat  Compound  nourishes  and 
rebuilds  wounded  tissues.  Use  it,  too,  for  foot  and 
skin  diseases  of  horses. 

FREE  TRIAL — It  costs  you  nothing  to  prove  for 
yourself  what  North  Star  Wool  Fat  will  do  for  your 
stock.  We’ll  send  a  liberal  sample  frtt.  Write 
today.  Ask  also  for  Germ-X  circular. 

NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 

DEPT.  C  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Germ  ^Destroy*? 

geodoriter 
isinfedant 

(nob.pooomoub) 


Spavin 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  wrote  you  of 
a  horse  that  had  a  spavin,  and  the  remedy 
you  prescribed  was  effective.  I  loaned  it 
to  a  neighbor,  and  like  most  borrowed 
things,  it  never  returned.  One  of  our 
best  mules  strained  his  leg  and  now  there 
is  a  lump  forming,  and  as  he  “tow  in”  I 
am  satisfied  there  is  a  spavin  forming. 
Can  you  send  me  that  remedy,  or  one 
“just  as  good”?  j.  d.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

When  lameness  is  present  from  spavin 
we  advise  firing  and  blistering  to  be  done 
by  a  veterinarian  and  to  be  followed  by 
six  weeks’  rest.  If  you  cannot  employ  a 
veterinarian  clip  the  hair  from  the  hock 
joint  and  blister  it  repeatedly  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  drams  each  of  biniodide  of 
mercury  and  powdered  cantharides  and 
three  ounces  of  lard.  Rub  it  in  for  15 
minutes,  then  tie  the  horse  up  short  so 
that  he  will  he  unable  to  bite  the  part. 
Wash  the  Mister  off  iu  two  davs  and  then 
apply  a  little  lard  daily.  Repeat  the 
Mister  several  times,  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  weeks.  If  lameness  is  not  pres.nt 
better  leave  the  part  alone. 


Lump  Jaw 

Will  you  tell  me  what  treatment  to 
give  a  cow  for  lump  jaw?  a.  p.  b. 

New  York. 

If  you  are  sure  the  cow  is  really  af¬ 
fected  with  lumpjaw  (actinomycosis)  you 
should  have  the  diseased  mass  cut  out  or 
sloughed  out  by  a  veterinarian.  If  the 
bones  of  the  skull  are  badly  affected  the 
operation  will  not,  however,  be  likely  to 
prove  successful  or  profitable.  The  wound 
should  be  cauterized  after  the  operation, 
and  it  would  also  be  well  to  give  the  cow 
a  dram  of  iodide  of  potash  twice  daily  in 
drinking  water,  as  directed  by  the  veteri¬ 
narian.  Meanwhile  swab  the  lump  once 
daily  with  tincture  of  iodine.  A.  s.  a. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  6,  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  covers  the  qualities  on  hand  at  the 
time.  The  be6t  grade  of  most  fruits  and 
vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on  sale 
one  week  may  be  much  better  or  poorer 
than  next  week’s  offerings,  so  that  a 
lower  top  price  on  such  products  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  lower  general  market. 
This  does  not  apply  to  butter,  cheese  and 
eggs,  which  are  more  thoroughly  stand¬ 
ardized. 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  November,  $3.33  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3.  Retail  prices  at  New 
York  are  ll/>  to  2c  higher,  Grade  A  being 
20c;  Grade  B,  17 ^c ;  certified,  28  to  30c; 
buttermilk,  12c  per  qt.,  and  cream,  36c 
per  t^-pint  bottle. 

BUTTER. 

Supplies  are  a  trifle  larger,  but  the 
market  is  still  strong  on  top  grades  of 
fresh  and  storage  creamery. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

9 

10^4 

Good  to  Choice  . 

@ 

69 

Lower  Grades . 

St 

55 

Storage,  b«st . 

@ 

67 

Fair  to  good . 

@ 

60 

City  made . 

8* 

50 

Dairy,  best  . 

@ 

69 

Common  to  good  . 

9 

62 

Packing  Stock . 

9 

48 

CHEESE. 

Prices  have  advanced  one  cent  or  a 
trifle  more,  both  here  and  at  interior 
markets,  including  Canada. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  S3 

Good  to  choice .  30  @  32 

Bklm*.  best .  21  9  22 

Fair  to  good .  14  9  16 

EGGS. 

Conditions  have  not  changed  much  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Supplies  of  high  grades 
are  small.  Lower  qualities  are  in  sur¬ 
plus.  To  cover  most  of  the  business 
prices  ranging  from  40  to  95c  must  be 
quoted. 

W  hlte,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy .  93  9  % 

Medium  to  good .  75  9  88 

Mixed  oolors.  nearby  best .  74  9  76 

Common  to  good .  60  9  70 

Gathered,  best,  white .  85  9  SO 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  63  9  70 

Bower  grades .  45  9  55 

Storage . 45  9  63 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Satire  Steer*  . . 1150  015  50 

Ball*; .  6  00  @10  00 

Cow* .  4  00  @10  00 

Cairo*.  prim*  real,  100  lb* . 20  00  @22  00 

Cull* . 10  00  @15  00 

Hog* . 12  00  @15  00 

Sheep.  100  lb* .  5  00  @  8  00 

Lambs  . 12  00  @14  50 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Heavy  fowls  are  firm  ;  light  stock  sell¬ 
ing  poorly.  Fowls,  24  to  30c ;  chickens, 
26  to  29c ;  roosters,  20c ;  turkeys,  35c ; 
ducks,  30  to  40c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  lb .  35  9  45 

Chickens  choice  lb .  44  @  45 

Fair  to  Good .  33  &  40 

Broilers,  lb .  35  9  45 

Fowls .  26  9  37 

Roosters .  21  9  22 

Ducks  .  39  &  40 

Squabs,  doz .  2  00  @9  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lb* . 10  50 

Pea . 7  00 

Medium  . 7  00 


@  1 1  50 
@7  75 
@  7  75 
....10  50  @13  50 


Bed  Kidney . 10  50  @13  50 

White  Kidney, . 12  25  @1250 

Yellow  Eye .  7  00  &  7  25 

Lima,  California . . . ...,14  00  @14  25 

fruits. 

The  apple  market  is  iu  better  condi¬ 
tion,  with  increased  prices  on  some  fancy 


grades.  Grapes  a 
bers  dull. 

little 

higher  ; 

cucum- 

Apples.  Wealthy,  bbl... 

@  6  50 

Fall  Pippins . 

@  6  50 

Twenty  Ounce . 

®  7  00 

York  Imperial . 

@  7  CO 

Wolf  River . 

@  6  00 

Greening . 

@  8  50 

King . 

ffl  7  60 

McIntosh . 

@12  50 

Baldwin . 

<§1  7  50 

Windfalls . 

.  1  50 

@  3  00 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl . 

.  6  00 

@  10  00 

Sheldon,  bbl . 

. 

. 610 

«a  10  00 

Kictfer.  bbl  . 

@  6  75 

Oranges,  box  . 

@  9  50 

I.emons,  box  . 

-  e  -  » 

.  5  50 

«  7  50 

Grape  Fruit . 

(it  6  00 

Cranberries,  bhl . 

@  9  00 

Grapes,  20  lb.bkt . 

.  . . 

. .  1  40 

@  1  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Fotato  trade  is  dull,  though  prices  re¬ 
main  without  change  because  of  strong 
primary  markets.  Onions  higher;  cab¬ 
bage  unchanged. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  180  lbs, .  4  50  @  5  25 

Jersey,  165  lbs .  3  00  @  4  00 

Maine,  180  lbs .  4  25  @  4  75 

State,  180  lbs  . . .  4  00  @  4  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  75  @  1  75 

Beets,  bhl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Carrots,  bbl . . .  150  @  2  00 

Cabbage— bbl .  1  50  @  2  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00  @  2  50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  2  00  w  6  00 

String  Hcans  bu .  50  @  5  00 

8quash.  bbl, . .  1  00  @  1  50 

Egg  Plants,  b u .  1  00  @  2  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  125  <a  2  00 

Okra,  bu .  2  00  &  4  00 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  75  @  2  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  50  @  1  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 14  00  @15  00 

Peppers,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  00 

Romalne,  bu. . . . .  50  @2  00 

Mushrooms,  lb . . .  50  @  75 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  34  00  @35  00 

No.  2 . 3100  @32  00 

No  3  . 28  00  @30  00 

Shippiug . 25  00  @27  00 

Olo  -er  mixed . . . 26  00  @32  00 

rftrnw,  live  .  .14  00  @15  00 


GRAIN. 

Government  price  on  No.  2  red  wheat 
at  New  York,  $2.37 %  ;  corn,  No.  2,  yel¬ 
low,  $1.76 ;  oats,  No.  2,  white,  83c ;  rye, 
$1.55;  barley,  $1.50. 

mill  feed. 

The  market  is  generally  a  waiting  one, 
as  no  one  knows  what  may  develop  in 
Government  control  of  wheat  goods. 
Wholesale  prices  quoted  here  are  :  City 
bran,  $45;  middlings,  $54  to  $59;  red 
dog,  $68  to  $69 ;  rye  middlings,  $52 ; 
cottonseed  meal,  $78;  linseed  meal, 
$78.50. 

Retail  Prices  'at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 
population  : 

Butter — Best  prints  . 77  to  78c 

Tub,  good  to  choice . 74  to  76c 

Eggs — Fancy,  doz . 95e  to  $1.00 

.  Good  to  choice . 75  to  85e 

Storage  . 60  to  65c 

Potatoes,  lb . 3  to  4c 

Apples,  doz . 30  to  50c 

Popcorn,  on  ear,  lb . 12  to  15c 

Chestnuts,  lb . 30  to  45c 

Cranberries,  qt .  15c 

Fowls,  lb . 35  to  42c 

Roasting  beef . 40  to  48c 

Bacon . 35  to  50c 

Sausage  . 45  to  50e 

Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  prints,  76  to  77c;  tub  creamery, 
best,  72  to  73c;  common  to  good,  65  to 
68c ;  packing  stock,  46  to  51c. 

EGGS. 

Choice  candled,  74  to  76c;  gathered, 
best.  64  to  65c ;  common  to  good,  56 
to  60c. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bu.  bkt.,  $1  to  $2.25 ;  bbl., 
$3.50  to  $8.50;  pears.  Kieffer,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2.25 ;  grapes,  4-lb.  bkt.,  25  to  32c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  firm.  Potatoes,  100  lbs., 
$2.60  to  $2.95 ;  %-bu.  bkt.,  60c  to  $1.15. 
Sweet  potatoes,  bbl..  $2  to  $3.50.  Cab¬ 
bage,  ton,  $20  to  $35. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  27  to  50c;  chickens,  25  to  30c; 
ducks,  30  to  32c ;  turkeys,  35  to  36c ; 
roosters,  20  to  21c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  30  to  39c ;  chickens,  30  to  33c ; 
ducks,  35  to  40c;  squabs,  doz.,  $7.50  to 
$9.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  $32  ;  No.  2.  $2S 
to  $30 ;  No.  3,  $24  to  $27 ;  clover  mixed, 
$26  to  $28. 


Buffalo  Markets 


The  season  is  about  as  open  as  it  was 
through  the  Summer.  In  sheltered 
places  such  crops  as  green  beans  and  to¬ 
matoes  were  picked  in  ordinary  condi 
tion  on  November  1,  though  the  unfor 
tuuate  freeze  of  October  7th  cut  off  most 
of  the  tender  stuff.  There  is  plenty  of 
evervthing,  though,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  milk  and  butter  market 
the  price  of  butter  still  soars.  Many 
very  large  potatoes  of  the  new  variety 
called  Heavyweight  are  in  the  market. 
Potatoes  wholesale  at  $1.25  to  $1.60  per 
bu.  and  sweets  at  $2.25  to  $4.75  for  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Virginia  per  bbl.  Apples  are 
firm  at  $2.50  to  $3.75  for  green  to  red 
and  $1.50  to  $2  for  common,  per  bu. 
Pears  are  steady  at  $2.50  to  $4  per  bu. 
Quinces  are  dull  at  75  to  $1.50  per  bu. 
Beans  are  $4.20  to  $7.50  per  bu.  The 
crop  was  small  owing  to  light  planting, 
the  yield  good.  Onions  are  firm  at 
$2.25"  to  $2.75  for  home  grown  per  bu- 
Plums  and  prunes  40  to  70c  per  small 
basket.  Fancy  and  Southern  fruits  are 
firm,  except  cranberries,  which  are  dull 
at  $6  to  $8  per  bbl. ;  grapes  are  $1.60  to 
$1.70  per  20-lb.  basket  for  home  grown, 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  box  for  Malagas ; 
bananas  are  $3.75  to  $6.50  per  bunch ; 
lemons  $9  to  $9.75;  oranges  $6.75  to 
$7.25 ;  grapefruit  $4  to  $4.75,  all  per  box  ; 
limes  50  to  75c  per  100. 

Vegetables  are  firm  at  about  former 
prices.  Lima  beans,  35  to  40c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  25  to  30c ;  both  per  qt. ;  green 
beaus,  $1.75  to  $3  per  hamper ;  beets, 
50c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  75c  to  $1.15 ;  white 
turnips,  90c  to  $1 ;  yellow  turnips,  90c 
to  $1;  parsnips,  $1  to  $1.75;  cauliflower. 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  pumpkins,  50  to  60c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  85c  to  $1.10 ;  Hubbard  squash.  60  to 
75c;  egg  plant,  $1.50  to  $2.  all  per  bu. ; 
cabbage,  $2  to  $2.50  per  100  lbs.  celery. 
25  to  70c  per  bunch ;  lettuce,  50  to  65c 
for  hard  heads;  endive,  70  to  75e  per 
doz. ;  tomatoes,  SOc  to  $1  per  half  bu. : 
parsley,  20  to  40c;  radishes,  15  to  25c, 
both  per  doz.  bunches. 

Butter  is  firm  at  65  to  71c  for  cream¬ 
ery,  56  to  65c  for  dairy,  55  to  63c  for 
crocks,  47  to  SOc  for  common,  29  to  3Sc 
for  oleomargarine.  Cheese  is  quiet  but 
firm  at  35  to  36c  for  longhorns  and 
bricks;  32  to  34c  for  fiats  and  daisies, 
40  to  60c  for  Swiss.  Eggs  are  firm  on 
light  supply  at  74  to  S5e  for  hennery, 
68  to  72c  for  candled,  52  to  54c  for 
storage. 

Poultry  is  steady  at  4S  to  50c  for 
dressed  turkey,  28  to  37c  for  light  to 
heavy  fowl,  30  to  35e  for  chickens,  39 
to  40c  for  broilers,  24  to  25c  for  old 
roosters,  34  to  44c  for  ducks,  40  to  43c 
for  geese.  t.  w.  c. 
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“these 
cows  yield 


Krause  Dairy  Feed  contains 
nine  high  grade  ingredients 
bat  no  alfalfa  nor  molasses. 
Cows  like  it.  A  complete 
analysis  of  this  and  all  other 
Krause  and  Badger  Feeds  Is 
published  In  convenient  book¬ 
let  form.  It  will  be  sent  to 
pou  free  upon  request. 


more  milk  than  yours  and 
I  never  force  them — ” 


You  cannot  govern  the  fat  per¬ 
centage  of  milk  and  you  cannot 
force  the  cow  to  yield  more  than 
a  healthy  normal  supply  without 
ruining  the  cow.  Therefore,  the 
obvious  course  is  to  bring  up 
the  body  endurance,  health  and 
strength  to  the  very  highest  point. 
When  we  effect  this,  we  secure 
the  greatest  milk  yield  and  the 
richest  milk  that  nature  intended 
that  particular  breed  of  cow  to 
produce  without  forcing. 

Badger  Monopoly  Feed  is  the  only 
carbohydrate  feed  of  its  kind;  no 
other  feed  can  provide  such  body- 
strength  and  energy.  On  the 
other  hand  either  Badger  Sweet 
Cud  or  Krause  Dairy  Feed  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  extra  protein  which  is  so 
needed  for  high  milk-production. 

When  used  in  combination  these 
are  the  perfect,  balanced  safe  ra¬ 
tion  for  cows. 

Consult  us  about  your  feeding  prob* 
lems;  for  fifteen  years  we  have 
been  milling  the  finest  and  most 
carefully  prepared  dairy  feeds. 
We  are  able  to  advise  you  how  to 
maintain  the  health  of  your  cows 
and  how  to  keep  your  milk  supply 
up  to  its  fullest  extent  without 
forcing  and  ruining  your  herd 

The  best  Feed  Dealer  in  your 
locality  sells  Krause  and 
Badger  Feeds . 

If  he  cannot  supply  you  with 
exactly  what  you  wish ,  send 
us  his  name  and  you  will  be 
supplied  promptly . 

W rite  for  our  free  folder  on 
increasing  mill j  yield. 


Badger  Monopoly  Feed  is 
milled  from  cleansed  whole 
corn,  barley  and  oats  bp  out 
individual  process.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  an  ideal  carbohydrate 
portion  of  the  cow’s  ration 
because  it  is  bulky,  su'eet  and 
easily  digested — and  supplies 
the  necessary  energy  to  turn 
feed  into  milk.  Cows  like  it. 


Badger  Sweet  Cud  is  a  scien¬ 
tific  mixture  of  alfalfa  meal, 
cotton  seed  meal,  gluten  feed, 
brewers  grains,  malt  sprouts 
and  a  small  percentage  of 
molasses  which  adds  porta¬ 
bility  and  aroma  and  induces 
cows  to  drink  their  needed 
quantity  of  water.  Cows  like  it. 


Chas.  A.  Krause  Milling  Co. 

618  Cliff  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Guarantee- Wo  guarantee  Hanes  Underwear 
absolutely— every  thread,  stitch  and  button. 
We  guarantee  to  return  your  money  or  give 
you  a  newr  garment  if  any  seam  ^breaks. 


•  -  -  ,  Warning  to  the  Trade— Any  garment  offered  B8*'Hanes’’ 

UNDEKWElAR.  is  a  substitute  unless  It  bears  the  “Hanes"  label. 

Quality  and  care  put  into  Hanes 
Underwear 'will  astound  any  man! 


You'd  rate  Hanes  winter  Men’s  Union  Suits  and  Shirts  and  Drawers 
sensational  value  if  you  followed  the  bales  of  fine,  long-staple  cotton  from 
the  moment  they  entered  the  Hanes  Plant  until  you  6aw  Hanes  Underwear 
packed  into  boxes  for  shipment  all  over  the  nation  1 

What  goes  into  Hanes  in  quality  and  workmanship  comes  out  to  you 
in  extra-wear,  extra- comfort,  extra- warmth  1 

Read  every  detail  and  compare  with  the  circles  in  the  diagram  figure 
above,  because  you  should  understand  that  Hanes  hands  you :  Guaranteed 
unbreakable  seams,  with  reinforcements  at  every  strain  point;  buttonholes  last 
as  long  as  the  garment;  elastic  knit  collarette  that  won’t  gap ;  shape-holding 
elastic  knit  shoulders;  snug-fitting  three-button  sateen  waist-band ;  elastic 
knit  wrists ;  pearl  buttons  sewed  on  to  stay  1 

Hanes  Union  Suits  are  the  best  at  the  price.  They  have  the  desirable 
features  of  Hanes  Shirts  and  Drawers  wi  th  a  closed  crotch  that  stays  closed  l 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Hanes  write  us  immediately, 

T  Tnlnn  are  as  wonderful  value  as  are  our  men’s  garments. 

^  IllOll  OlUlo  lOl  Doys  To  mothers  and  fathers  Hanes  boys’  Union  Suits  are 
euperb.  Cozy,  fleecy  warmth  end  the  finest  workmanship  put  these  boys’ suits  In  a 
class  distinct  from  all  others.  They  certainly  do  stand  the  wear  end  wash  t 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C  New  York  Office,  366  Broadway 
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It  Makes  Your  Feed  Bill  Smaller 
and  Your  Milk  Check  Larger 


If  you  want  to  get  two  extra  quarts  of  milk  daily  from  every 
cow  in  your  herd,  use  International  Special  Dairy  Feed. 
Many  dairymen  report  even  larger  increases. 


Look  Into  This 


When  dairymen  from  all  over  the ’Country  write  us  saying  they 
have  never  found  any  ration  to  equal  International  Special 
Dairy  Feed — that  they  are  saving  money  on  feed — and  get¬ 
ting  more  milk,  it  is  time  for  you  to  investigate.  Find  out 
about  the  ingredients  —  scientifically  blended  grains,  grain 
products,  cottonseed  meal,  feeding  molasses,  etc. —  every  one 
a  milk-maker.  Then  try  it  on  your  cows.  If  you  do  this,  you 
will  never  change  to  any  other  feed. 


See  Your  Dealer  N  -  O  •  W 


Don’t  say  “This  feed  looks  good  to  me,  but  I’ll  wait  until  to¬ 
morrow.”  Tomorrow  never  comes.  A  promise  never  increased 
the  milk  flow  yet.  See  your  dealer  today  and  order  a  trial  ton. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  make  good  for  you.  If  there  is  no  Inter¬ 
national  dealer  near  you,  write  to  us. 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

LIVE  SALESMEN  WANTED 
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Poultry  and  Livestock 


If  Hens  Could  Talk 

THE  LATER 

I  can  sing  and  I  can  lay, 

I  like  to  scratch  and  work  all  day. 

If  you’ll  feed  me  right  and  clean  my  coop, 
I’ll  pay  my  board  and  some  to  boot. 

The  city  may  not  like  my  looks. 

I’m  too  ragged  and  dirty  to  suit  the  cooks. 
My  feathers  I  keep  for  my  Winter’s  bed. 
For  you  know  I  haven’t  the  time  to  shed. 

1 

I  know  I  get  pale  and  loose  in  behind. 
But  this,  everyone  knows,  is  a  very  good 
sign. 

My  eyes  are  clear  and  my  comb  always 
bright, 

For  I  lay  eggs  both  day  and  night. 

When  my  time  is  up  in  the  laying  pen, 

I  will  be  called  a  good  breeding  hen. 
When  my  chicks  get  hatched  so  the  farm¬ 
er  can  see. 

He'll  always  be  glad  he  didn’t  sell  me. 


THE  NON-LAYER 

I  can  squawk  but  I  can’t  lay, 

So  my  board  you’ll  have  to  pay. 

My  legs  are  yellow  my  eyes  are  dull. 

Yes,  I  am  what  they  call  a  cull. 

I  shed  my  feathers  every  one, 

While  loafing  under  the  Summer  sun. 

You  can  see  that,  this  is  so, 

For  I’m  yellow  from  head  to  toe. 

That  I  am  fat  there  is  no  doubt, 

Just  feel  of  my  abdomen  and  find  out. 
On  me  I  know  you’ll  have  no  pity, 

No  doubt  you’ll  ship  me  to  the  city. 

Hens  that  go  there  and  that  are  able, 
Have  a  good  place  on  the  rich  man’s  table. 
So  here  I  go  to  win  the  day, 

For  this  is  one  place  I  know  I‘ll  pay. 

— D.  W.  Witter. 

State  School  of  Agriculture,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


Hens  Going  Light 

M.  B.  B.  complains  of  hens  going  light 
about  molting  time.  This  is  just  about 
early  thrashing  time,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  trouble  may  be  caused  by  the  hens 
inhaling  fine  particles  of  straw,  which 
puncture  the  tissue  of  the  luugs  and  af¬ 
ford  a  lodgment  for  the  germs  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.  I  used  to  have  some  of  this 
trouble,  but  not  since  I  quit  using  straw 
as  a  litter.  I  do  use  it  sometimes,  but 
only  a  little  at  a  time,  and  then  give 
plenty  of  ventilation  and  sometimes 
sprinkle  the  litter  to  lay  the  dust.  I  have 
found  dust  more  hurtful  than  dampness. 
Nevertheless  I  keep  a  good  dry  house  and 
sprinkle  to  allay  the  dust,  often  adding 
sulphate  of  iron  to  the  sprinkling  water 
as  a  disinfectant.  J.  w.  G. 

Stelton,  N.  J. 

Probably  few  poultrymen  find  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  keeping  litter  sufficiently  moist ; 
the  great  trouble  in  most  poultry  houses 
is  to  keep  the  interior  sufficiently  dry  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  year  when  cold 
winds  and  blowing  snow  make  open  win¬ 
dows  seem  like  punishment  of  the  fowls. 
There  are  disease  germs  found  in  con¬ 
nection  with  moldy  litter,  however,  that 
do  induce  some  of  the  conditions  known 
as  “going  light.”  Just  what  influence 
upon  the  health  of  the  birds  the  dust  from 
straw  and  other  litter  may  have  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  is 
greater  than  is  generally  thought  and  that 
the  dampness  which  poultrymen  fight  is 
not  an  uumixed  evil  after  all.  M.  B.  D. 


Crossing  Breeds  of  Geese 

In  the  late  Summer  I  bought  five 
goose  eggs,  four  hatched  and  1  raised 
three.  I  feel  very  proud  of  them.  Will 
you  tell  m^  how  I  should  out-cross  them? 
Old  goose  raisers  tell  me  I  should  not 
mix  the  colors.  H.  G. 

We  believe  iu  purebred  stock.  There 
is  already  a  prevalent  idea  with  some, 
that  barnyard  or  mongrel  stock  is  good 
enough.  Why  instruct  people,  to  camou¬ 
flage  poultry?  EDWIN  A.  SOU DER. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  inquirer  wishes  to  cross  the  breed 
he  has  from  the  eggs  purchased,  with 
another  breed.  There  is  no  difficulty 
about  that,  and  the  geese  will  very 
naturally  cross  unless  kept  separate.  We 
then  have  mongrels.  They  are  for  mar¬ 
ket  purposes,  dressed,  just  as  good.  If 
the  breeder  ever  wishes  to  sell  live  stock 
to  other  breeders  from  these  crosses,  only 
(hose  will  buy  who  do  not  care  about 
breeds.  The  offspring  is  just  as  fertile 
as  the  true  breeds.  This  holds  good  with 
crosses  from  any  of  the  domestic  va¬ 
rieties  ;  Toulouse,  Embden,  African  and 
China  geese.  WM.  J.  MACKENSEN. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  breed  from  young 
geese.  They  should  be  at  least  two  years 
old  before  their  eggs  are  used  for  in¬ 
cubation.  Yearling  gauders  are  some¬ 
times  mated  to  old  geese,  but  older  males 
are  preferable.  The  cheapest  thing  for 
the  inquirer  to  do  would  be  to  buy  more 
eggs  of  the  same  variety  next  season  from 
some  other  breeder,  so  that  in  due  time 
he  might  have  a  gauder  to  mate  one  or 
more  of  the  geese  resulting  from  this 
season's  hatches.  It  Is  not  advisable  to 


mix  colors  or  breeds,  although  in  Rhode 
Island  some  breeders  cross  the  Toulouse 
and  Embden  geese  with  the  Canada  or 
wild  gander.  The  goslings  are  used  for 
market  purposes  while  the  originals  are 
kept  from  year  to  year  for  breeders.  I 
would  prefer  four  or  five-year-old  geese 
to  those  only  two  years,  especially  if 
they  had  been  kept  well  mated  for  two 
or  three  seasons.  D.  J.  Lambert. 

Rhode  Island. 

If  the  inquirer  bought  five  goose  eggs, 
had  four  hatch  and  raised  three,  I  should 
say  he  did  very  well.  I  do  not  under-  * 
stand  what  his  object  could  be  to  mix 
the  colors,  as  it  would  make  his  flock 
worth  so  much  less.  There  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  a  purebred  flock  of 
geese,  chickens  or  even  cattle,  all  one 
color.  Purely  a  man  with  purebred  cattle, 
say  Guernseys,  would  not  think  of  de¬ 
creasing  the  value  of  his  herd  by  cross¬ 
ing  it  with  a  Holstein,  unless  he  had  a 
most  excellent  reason.  If  this  inquirer, 
who  wishes  to  out-cross  his  geese,  would 
give  his  reason  I  could  perhaps  better 
answer  him.  As  to  its  being  possible  to 
mate  Embden  geese  with  a  Touloufte  gan¬ 
der,  or  one  of  the  Chinese  breeds,  it  can 
of  course  be  done.  I  have,  myself,  had 
such  an  experience,  and  in  my  neighbor¬ 
hood  there  are  several  such  mixed  flocks. 
Eggs  hatch  as  well  and  goslings  grow  as 
strong,  but  of  course  are  mixed  colors. 

I  would  advise  inquirer,  however,  if  he 
has  geese  of  a  color  not  to  his  fancy,  to 
dispose  of  them  aud  buy  purebred’s  of 
the  color  he  prefers.  No  matter  what 
breed  or  what  color  he  has  he  should  use 
a  gauder  not  related  to  his  females.  Also 
if  his  females  are  this  year’s  hatch  not 
to  expect,  their  eggs  to  hatch  very  well 
next  Spring,  no  matter  what  color  or 
kind  of  a  gander  he  has.  Some  will 
hatch,  but  most  of  the  egg.,  will  not. 
The  second  year,  however,  he  can  expect 
such  results  as  he  had  from  the  five  eggs 

Maryland.  MRS.  o.  D.  van  alstixe. 


Lien  for  Service  Fee 

I  bought  a  mare  at  auction  that  was 
due  to  foal  two  weeks  later.  Would  I 
have  to  pay  the  service  of  the  stallion? 
This  stallion  is  not  registered,  and  they 
tell  me  owner  cannot  charge  for  the  ser¬ 
vice?  ^  ,  J.l.r. 

New  York. 


A  person  owning  a  stallion  or  bull  shall 
have  a  lien  on  each  mare  or  cow  served, 
together  with  the  foal  or  calf,  for  the 
amount  agreed  on  at  the  time  of  service, 
if  he  has  (1)  first  filed  with  the  countv 
clerk  /a  written  statement  giving  the 
name,  age.  description  and  pedigree,  or,  if 
no  pedigree,  stating  that  the  same  is  un¬ 
known,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  on 
which  he  will  serve.  (2)  and  has  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  locality 
where  the  animal  is  offered  for  service  a 
copy  of  the  statement  certified  by  the 
county  clerk  that  it  has  been  recorded, 
(3)  and  has  filed  a  notice  of  the  lien  in 
the  town  clerk’s  office  within  15  months 
after  the  service.  In  your  case  if  vhe 
owner  of  the  stallion  has  complied  with 
these  three  requirements  he  could  prob¬ 
ably  hold  you  for  the  service  fee,  and  the 
contrary  if  he  has  not.  It.  does  not  make 
any  difference  as  to  whether  the  stallion 
is. registered  or  not  if  the  owner  complies 
with  these  requirements. 


Damage  by  Sheep 

A  man  owns,  a  farm  adjoining  mine. 
The  line  fence  is  divided,  he  maintaining 
one  part  and  I  the  other.  He  rents  for 
sheep  pasture  the  part  of  his  land  extend¬ 
ing  along  his  part  of  the  line  fence.  He 
is  responsible  for  the  fence  the  same  as 
though  he  pastured  his  own  sheep  in  the 
fields,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
he  repaired  the  fence  iu  the  Spring  and 
several  times  later  iu  the  season.  I  had 
a  field  planted  to  potatoes  and  grain  along 
this  (his)  part  of  the  line  fence,  and  the 
sheep  pasturing  in  his  fields,  got  over  his 
fence  repeatedly  until  they  had  destroyed 
my  grain  and  damaged  the  potatoes  and 
caused  me  a  lot  of  trouble.  Who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  damage,  the  owner  of 
the  land  or  the  one  who  owns  the  sheep? 
I  am  trying  to  get  the  matter  adjusted  iu 
a  peaceful  way,  but  each  party  claims  the 
other  is  the  one  to  settle  for  the  damage. 

New  York.  g.  s.  s. 

The  responsible  party  is  the  one  who 
owns  the  laud,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
maintain  the  fence.  It  could,  of  course, 
be  made  the  subject  of  agreement  between 
the  parties  as  to  tJie  responsibility  if  the 
sheep  got  out,  but  inasmuch  as  your  neigh¬ 
bor  has  repaired  the  fence  it  is  evident 
that  he  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  the  sheep  in.  and  you  may  hold 
him  responsible  for  the  damage. 


N.  Y.  State  Dairyman’s  Association 

The  forty-third  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Jordan  Hall,  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva.  N.  Y..  Nov.  1S-20.  The  first  ses¬ 
sion  will  commence  at  S  p.  m.  November 
IS.  There  will  be  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  aud  a 
banquet  Wednesday  at  t>  p.  m.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  consist  of  addresses  by  well- 
known  dairymen  aud  round  table  discus- 
sious  of  subjects  of  interest. 
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Smart  winter  clothing 

Correct  New  York  styles  at  prices 
below  the  prevailing  high  standard 

YOU  can  wear  exactly  the  same 
styles  that  are  seen  on  some  of 
the  most  fashionably  dressedNew 
Yorkers  strolling  down  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Charles  William  Stores  have 
made  this  possible.  They  are  right  in 
New  York  City — the  greatest  clothing 
manufacturing  center  in  America  —  where 
they  can  have  their  finger-tips  on  the 
pulse  of  the  clothing  industry  every 
minute. 

When  the  Charles  William  experts 
learned  that  prices  would  go  up  this 
season,  not  down  —  they  began  to  buy 
heavily.  As  fast  as  the  new  styles  were 
announced,  they  purchased  great  stocks 
at  cash  prices. 

So  it  is,  that  in  these 
days  of  high  prices,  you 
can  turn  with  relief  to  the 
Charles  William  catalog. 

H  ere,  in  the  clothing  sec¬ 
tion,  are  over  500  pages 
of  big  bargains.  All  cor¬ 
rect  New  York  modes 
and  all  wonderful  values. 

But  you  will  have  to 
actually  go  through  your 
catalog  to  realize  how 
many  dollars  you  will 
save  on  your  winter  out¬ 
fit — and  what  quality  you 
will  get. 


BIG  SALE  OF  WALL  PAPERS 


Don't  miss  this  opportunity — get  FREE 
BOOK  of  about  100  samples 

\TO  matter  whether  vou  repaper  vour  rooms 
^  now  or  in  the  spring,  get  a  supply  of  New 
York’s  choicest  wall  papers  NOW  at  a  big  sav¬ 
ing  for  each  room. 

We  recently  put  in  a  large  stock  of  new  wall 
papers— just  before  they  took  a  big  leap  in  price! 
These  excjuisite  wall  papers,  carefully  selected 
for  each  room,  are  on  sale  now  at  1  2c  to  42c 
per  double  roll. 

Write  us  today  for  “FREE  Wall  Paper  Book” 
of  about  100  generous  samples.  Address  The 
Charles  William  Stores ,  Inc.,  574  Stores  Build¬ 
ing,  Dept .  W.,  New  York  City. 


These  are  typical  of  the  dan 
of  garments  in  the  Charles 
William  catalog.  Fascinating 
children's  coats  —  $3.98  to 
$19. 98.  Stylish  coats ■  for 
• women  and  misses  —  $6.98 
to  $82.50.  Men's  handsome 
new  overcoats  —  $6  /  5  to 

$39.50. 


Our  Big  Bargain  Book 

FREE 

Let  us  put  your  name  on  file 
now  for  our  1920  Big  Bargain 
Book,  so  that  you  get  a  copy 
as  soon  as  it  is  issued.  Over 
1000  pages  of  new  merchandise 
~  clothing,  household  goods, 
implements,  etc.  Write  to  The 
Charles  JVilliam  Stores,  Inc., 

574  Sto  res  Build ing 
New  York  City. 


The  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc,  New  York  City 
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Milk  and  Poultry 


Crops  have  been  good  except  oats, 
which  were  light.  Potatoes  are  being 
loaded  at  the  station  for  $1  per  bn.  Cab¬ 
bage,  white,  $25  per  ton  ;  red,  $50.  Peas 
were  r.  fair  crop,  earlier  selling  for  $4; 
late  ones.  $2.50  to  $3.  On  account  of  the 
high  cost  of  feed  many  have  reduced  their 
number  of  cows  ;  also  poultry,  d.  k.  n. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Boys  Do  The  Work 

*'I  have  used  your  Number  14  Outfit  since  March 
and  think  it  is  fine.  I  don't  see  how  I  could  get  along 
without  it.  My  two  boys,  of  12  and  14  years,  do  most 
of  the  milking."  Edward  Schwenn, 

Corono,  South  Dakota. 


Much  unsettled  weather,  though  but  lit¬ 
tle  rain  ;  wells,  springs  and  streams  low. 
It  has  been  a  good  season  for  farmers 
generally.  All  crops  except  apples  good. 
Corn,  best  in  years:  hear  of  one  piece 
that  went  250  bu.  of  cribbed  corn  per 
acre.  Some  complaint  of  potatoes  rot¬ 
ting.  Rather  more  farms  changing  hands 
than  usual,  at  slightly  advanced  prices, 
but  not  to  extent  of  nearly  everything 
else.  Shippers  are  offering  $1.25  per  bu. 
for  hand-picked  apples,  $1  per  cwt.  for 
ciders  and  $1  for  potatoes.  This  is  a 
milk  producing  section,  but  present  prices 
are  not  satisfactory  considering  the  cost 
of  feed  and  labor,  but  probably  best  that 
can  be  obtained  under  present  conditions. 
Dairymen's  League  is  strong  Jiere.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  Holsteins  go  in  three  parts,  and 
many  fine  herds  of  purebreds  are  ovmed. 
They  sell  from  $300  to  $1,000  and  above; 
best  grades  around  $200.  Horses,  young 
and  sound,  may  be  bought  for  $100.  Not 
many  seen  on  the  highways  now.  Gaso¬ 
line  has  largely  replaced  horsepower. 
Gluten,  $04  per  ton;  wheat  feed,  $55; 
bran,  $45!  meal,  $70.  Feed  prices  are 
dropping.  e.  a.  j. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Fa. 

Potatoes  are  about  one-third  of  a  crop, 
selling  for  90c  a  bushel  and  rotting  badly. 
Apples  are  scarce  in  this  locality,  about 
one-fourth  of  a  crop,  selling  for  $2  a 
bushel  to  local  buyers.  Cabbage  is  from  5 
to  8c  a  head.  Pork,  $22  per  cwt.  Corn 
crop  was  the  best  in  years.  Oats,  wheat 
and  buckwheat  just  a  fair  crop.  Labor 
from  $40  to  $70  a  month,  board,  lodging 
and  washing  included.  Milk.  $3.11  per 
100  lbs.  for  three  per  cent  milk.  Feed 
very  high,  about  $82  a  ton.  Many  of 
the  farmers  are  selling  their  fall  cows  to 
go  to  France  on  account  of  the  high  cost 
of  feed  and  the  drop  in  milk.  M.  N.  T. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Better  and  More  Economical  Milking 


WHEN  labor  is  scarce  and  expensive, 
substitute  with  a  Universal  Natural 
Milker  and  save  both  time  and  cost. 

The  Universal  double  unit,  milking  two 
cows,  two  teats  on  each  cow  at  one  time, 
shortens  considerably  the  time  for  milking. 

It  makes  a  substantial  cut  in  your  cost 
of  labor  and  time,  and  adds  a  saving  to 
your  profits. 


The  Universal  is  more  than  a  machine. 
It  milks  in  the  natural  way,  massaging  two 
teats  while  milking  the  other  two.  Nature's 
own  method  is  closely  imitated. 

The  Universal  rubber-lined  teat  cup 
fits  all  cows. 

Sanitary,  because  easy  to  clean. 

See  our  nearest  dealer  or  write  us  for 
catalog. 


Universal  Milking  Machine  Company,  612 Mound  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


COOK  YOURFEEDand  ADD 
to  Its  value— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Madeof 
*he  best  cast  iron,  surface  very 
smooth,  extra  thick  bottom,  sim¬ 
ple,  quickly  undemood,  convenient, 
uodipping  out,  emptied  in  one  minute. 
Water  jacket  prevent!)  burning. 
Keeps  live  Htock  In  thrifty  condition. 


I  We  make  23  size*  and  kinds 

I  Of  elook  toed  cooker*. 

Also  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stovas,  Water  and  Steam 
Jaokat  Katilaa,  Hog  Sc  aid  era.  Caldrons,  ale. 

Write  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  free  catalogue  J.' 

D.  W.  SPERRY  A  CO.,  Box  IS.  Batavia,  111. 

Keep  Dirt  and  Filth  Out  of  the  Milk 

by  clipping  the  cow’s  Hunks  and  udders  every 
month.  Then  with  a  damp  cloth  wipe  the  parts 
off  in  a  hurry.  There  Is  no  long  hair  to  hold  the 
dirt  and  the  milk  is  clean  and  wholesome  as  it 
falls  into  the  pail.  Clipping  all  over  twice  a 
year  is  good  for  the  cows.  A  Stewart  No.  1 
machine  is  best.  It  will  clip  horses  also.  Machine 
all  complete  only  $12.75  at  your  dealer’s  or  send 
$2  and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Depl.  A I  41 .  I  2th  Si.  and  Control  five.,  Chicago,  111, 

Bone  Spavin 

Nomatter  how  old  the  case,  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 

I  Fleming’s  Spavin  and  Ring 
1  bone  Paste,  $2.08  a  Bottle 

I  (War  tax  paid).  One  application  usually 

■  enough.  Intendcdonly  forcHtublished  canes  of 

■  Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone  and  Sidobono.  Money 

■  back  if  it  fails.  Write  for  FLEMING'S  VEST- 

■  POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  ItiaFREE 

FLEMING  RR0<5  300  Union  Stock  Yards, 

^38  rkcminu  Dnuo.  ChemUUtCM,CAG0JLU 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  work  by  Ilenry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


(7  Bushels  in 
60  Minutes 


THAT  beats  any  “husking-bee” 
we’ve  heard  of.  Red  ears  and 
all  husked  clean  and  quick. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  telling  all 
about  this  and  other  labor  saving 
farm  machinery. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO.* 

P.  O.  Box  75 

CHICOPEE  FALLS  -  MASS. 


f  s  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 

Paid 


“Reo"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
oiler  ever  made.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  1173 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  anyplace.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

1123-1173  Pike  St..  Cincinnati,  0. 


>|25 


DELIVERED 


ANTI-COW  KICKER 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  163  Hudson  A 


GET 


YOUR  OWN 

YOU  CAN  DO  IT 


PATENT 


COMPLETE  SET  OF  FORMS. 

Full  Directions  and  Legal  Advice.  Petition,  Oath, 
Drawing  Card,  Legal  Paper,  Mailing  Envelope. 

WE  HELP  YOU.  WHY 

R.  P.  CLARKSON,  8tli  Floor,  Gran'1  ^nerst 


EVERYTHING  REQUIRED  gT* 

SEND  NOW  2 


WASTE  $5  0? 

^  .Lee,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


COM 

PLETE 
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Worms  In  Fowls 

Would  you  advise  me  how  to  treat 
worms  iu  chickens?  I  have  a  nice  flock 
of  White  Leghorn  pullets  and  know  they 
are  affected  for  I  see  them  on  the  drop 
boards.  w.  n.  T. 

Springfield,  O. 

The  question  as  to  amount  of  harm 
done  by  intestinal  worms  in  the  poultry 
flock  is  as  yet  unsettled.  Some  observers 
think  that  these  worms  are  frequently  the 
source  of  serious  troubles  affecting  the 
birds,  while  others  believe  that,  unless 
present  in  large  numbers,  worms  do  little 
or  no  harm.  I  have  never,  personally, 
seen  any  injury  of  consequence  from  intes¬ 
tinal  worms,  but  appreciate  the  fact  that 
others  may  have  been  more  unfortunate. 

As  a  general  remedy  for  worms,  spirits 
or  oil  of  turpentine  is  valuable.  The  only 
question  is  as  to  its  administration.  Some 
recommend  mixing  it  with  food  for  the 
flock,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
enough  of  it  will  be  taken  in  this  way  to 
do  any  good.  It  is  not  a  palatable  relish. 
Fpsom  salts  are  also  of  value  and  may 
follow  turpentine.  A  natural  desire  is  for 
remedies  that  can  be  mixed  with  food  and 
so  given  in  a  wholesale  way,  but  worms 
are  not  easily  expelled  from  their  chosen 
habitation,  and  worm  remedies  with  suffi¬ 
cient  kick  to  be  valuable  do  not  add  any¬ 
thing  to  the  palatability  of  poultry  ra¬ 
tions.  More  than  that,  worms  once  ex¬ 
pelled  are  not  done  for.  They  or  their 
eggs  are  quickly  picked  up  again  by  other 
fowls  and  they  have  often  simply  changed 
their  residence.  To  do  a  thorough  job, 
each  fowl  will  have  to  be  treated  individ¬ 
ually  and  all  droppings  will  have  to  be 
immediately  removed  from  the  flock’s 
reach.  More  trouble  than  many  will  take. 

A  soft  rubber  catheter,  purchasable  at 
any  drug  store,  may  be  oiled  and  passed 
gently  down  into  the  crop  of  the  bird  to 
be  treated,  carefully  avoiding  the  windpipe. 
Through  this,  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  some  bland  oil.  may  be  forced 
directly  into  the  fowl’s  crop.  There  will 
be  no  question  thou  but  that  the  bird  has 
had  its  medicine.  A  small  glass  syringe 
may  be  purchased  with  the  catheter  for 
the  purpose  of  injecting  the  oil.  The 
druggist  will  understand  the  combination 
if  its  purpose  is  explained  to  him,  and  it 
will  be  well  to  explain  it  to  him. 

If  all  this  is  too  much  trouble,  and  it 
probably  will  be,  you  may  try  mixing 
Epsom  salts  with  the  food  of  the  flock, 
using  enough  so  that  each  bird  will  got  a 
small  teaspoonful.  Chopped  onions,  gar¬ 
lic.  etc.,  are  also  recommended,  as  are  a 
number  of  other  remedies  which  I  haven’t 
the  patience  to  mention,  knowing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  habits  of  chickens  and  of 
worms.  On  promises  where  the  infesta¬ 
tion  has  become  serious,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  the  poultry  quarters  to 
new  ground,  and  here  is  where  tin1  man 
who  is  trying  to  make  a  business  of  keep¬ 
ing  poultry  on  a  small  plot  is  badly  handi¬ 
capped.  Concentration  leads  to  troubles 
which  only  constant  care  can  avoid,  and 
not  always  then.  M.  B.  D. 
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Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 


Curbs  for  Box  Stalls. — We  have  been 
putting  some  box  stalls  in  a  cow  barn. 
The  bases  of  the  partitions  on  those  we 
had  in  were  badly  rotted.  To  overcome 
this  difficulty  in  the  future,  we  have  built 
up  a  cement  foundation,  4x4,  on  which 
we  have  set  the  partitions  for  the  stalls. 
We  believe  that  this  plan  has  two  ad¬ 
vantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  keep 
the  bottoms  of  the  wooden  partitions  up 
out  of  the  wet  and  therefore  keep  them 
from  rotting;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
will  keep  liquid  from  running  ont  of  tho 
stall  and  contaminating  the  floor  adjacent 
to  it,  which  in  our  case  is  a  feed  alley. 
In  putting  in  a  concrete  floor,  the  same 
results  should  be  accomplished  by  having 
the  floors  of  the  box  stalls  two  or  three 
inches  lower  than  the  floors  outside. 

Home-Raised  Steers  for  Beef. — This 
Winter  we  are  looking  forward  to  some 
really  good  beef  from  a  Holstein  steer 


move  and  add  to  it,  side  sheds  for  horees 
on  one  side,  and  beef  cattle  on  the  other, 
placing  in  position  as  shown  on  drawing 
enclosed.  I  shall  want  to  cover  over  an 
enclosed  silo,  leaving  a  space  for  drive¬ 
way  to  cut  silage  or  drive  in.  Will  you 
give  me  any  changes  or  suggestions  you 
might  make?  I  am  looking  to  save  labor 
and  have  a  practical  layout.  w.  J.  f. 

Greenwich.  Conn. ' 

Single  story  barns  are  sometime#!  built 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  an  already 
existing  storage  barn,  as  in  this  case.  The 
usual  method,  however,  is  to  build  the 
dairy  barn  at  right  angles  to  the  storage 
barn,  which  makes  the  contents  of  the 
storage  barn  a  little  more  readily  avail¬ 
able  for  use  in  the  dairy  addition.  In 
the  North  a  two-story  barn  is  usually 
preferred,  as  it  is  warmer,  and  for  equal 
stock  and  storage  space  requires  less  lum¬ 
ber.  A  single  story  barn  must  be  warmly 
built  overhead  to  be  warm  and  to  prevent 
the  condensation  of  moisture. 
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.Plan  jor  Rebuilding  Dairy  Barn 


that  will  be  about  a  year  and  nine  months 
old  in  January,  when  we  expect  to  kill 
him.  We  have  raised  this  steer  with  al¬ 
most  no  noticeable  cost.  We  took  him  as 
a  calf  and  turned  him  out  in  the  Spring 
with  a  cow  that  was  not  milking  very 
much  but  which  was  not  due  to  freshen 
for  six  months.  In  a  dairy  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  size,  there  are  quite  likely  to  be 
such  animals.  The  calf  ran  on  the  cow 
all  Summer,  and  while  he  probably  never 
got  over  six  quarts  of  milk  in  a  day,  and 
most  of  the  time  not  over  two  or  three 
quarts,  he  got  it  in  nature's  own  way. 
He  also  learned  to  be  a  good  grazer.  He 
was  castrated  in  the  Fall  and  we  roughed 
him  through  the  Winter  ou  straw  and  one 
feeding  of  hay  a  day.  He  grew  quite  a 
little  in  frame  on  this  rough  feed,  but 
probably  was  not  as  heavy  in  the  Spring 
as  he  was  in  the  Fall.  All  this  Summer, 
however,  he  has  run  on  pasture  with 
pretty  good  feeding  and  has  made  a  great 
growth.  He  is  now  in  splendid  condition 
and  we  figure  that  by  feeding  him  on  a 
grain  ration  for  perhaps  a  month  or  six 
weeks  we  are  going  to  get  several  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  really  fine  beef.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  another  calf  coming 
along  under  the  same  sort  of  treatment. 

Telling  When  Cows  Are  Bred. — 
Every  year  we  have  been  disappointed  by 
having  cows  that  we  supposed  were  safely 
bred  prove  not  to  be  in  calf,  oftentimes 
as  much  as  six  months  after  they  were 
bred.  Such  instances  have  meant  a  great 
loss  in  the  production  of  the  cow  and  have 
made  it  very  difficult  to  keep  a  Fall 
dairy.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  ex¬ 
perience  along  this  line  is  unusual.  Every¬ 
where  dairymen  are  running  along  hoping 
that  this  cow  or  that  one  was  bred  until 
she  suddenly  comes  in  heat  or  failure  to 
locate  the  calf  by  external  examination 
proves  that  they  have  been  pursuing  a 
futile  hope.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
is  by  the  internal  examination  which  a 
skilled  veterinarian  can  make.  We  are 
about  convinced  that  this  information 
about  whether  or  not  our  cows  are  in  calf, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  purebreds, 
is  important  enough  so  that  we  will  make 
a  contract  with  our  veterinarian  to  call 
at  the  farm  every  .40  days  or  so,  at  his 
convenience,  and  go  over  the  animals  that 
we  have  reason  to  be  suspicious  of. 

DAIRYMAN. 


Construction  of  Dairy  Barn 

I  desire  to  build  a  dairy  barn  of  tile, 
one  story.  40  ft.  wide,  to  accommodate  20 
head.  Cheapness  must  be  considered. 
Then  I  have  a  hay  barn  which  I  will 


In  regard  to  the  silo  I  would  prefer  an 
outdoor  location.  Work  at  silo  filling 
time  is  carried  on  so  rapidly  with  mod- 
>  ern  machinery  that  plenty  of  space  must 
be  provided.  When  a  ton  of  silage  can  be 
cut  and  elevated  to  the  silo  in  less  than  10 
minutes  considerable  space  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  men,  teams  and  equipment,  more 
than  the  ordinary  barn  floor  can  provide. 
With  the  high-priced  help  of  the  present 
no  farmer  can  afford  to  have  them  de¬ 
layed  because  of  lack  of  room.  Another 
reason  for  wanting  the  silo  outside  is  the 
cost  of  housing  it.  The  cost  of  storage 
space  in  a  modern  barn  is  too  great  to 
warrant  storing  a  silo  in  it  when  it  can 
just  as  well  stand  outside.  Then,  too,  a 
silo  can  seldom  be  built  as  high  as  it 
should  be  when  built  under  the  barn  roof, 
its  odor  is  sometimes  objectionable,  it  is 
usually  the  first  part  of  the  barn  to  go 
down  through  decay,  and.  all  things  con¬ 
sidered.  it  seems  that  the  best  place  for  it 
is  outside  the  barn,  adjacent  to  the  place 
where  the  most  silage  is  to  be  fed.  If  it 
can  open  into  the  feed-room  and  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  cart  or  carrier,  so  much  the 
better. 

The  stable  should  be  provided  with  am¬ 
ple  ventilating  facilities,  and  a  study  of 
the  literature  of  the  various  barn  equip¬ 
ment  companies  advertising  in  the  farm 
press  will  be  of  great  help  here,  as  some 
of  their  books  are  excellent  along  this 
hoc.  r.  h.  s. 


Raising  Heifer’s  First  Calf 

We  had  a  nice  purebred  heifer  not 
quite  two  years  old.  which  has  freshened, 
and  the  calf  was  a  heifer.  Some  say 
that  it  will  not  make  a  good  cow  because 
it  is  the  heifer’s  first  calf.  m,  e.  d. 

Maine. 

V\  hat  the  heifer  will  do  when  grown  j 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  you  de¬ 
velop  it  by  good  care  and  feeding  and 
the  capacity  of  its  dam  and  sire’s  dam 
for  milk  and  butterfat  production.  The 
fact  that  it  is  a  first  heifer  from  a  heifer 
does  not  affect  the  case  at  all.  A.  s.  A. 


Shrink  in  Milk 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  that  has  one  teat 
which  gives  only  about  one  quarter  as 
much  milk  as  any  of  the  others.  She  had 
garget  two  years  ago  and  that  teat  has 
not  given  its  normal  supply  of  milk  since, 
seems  to  be  somewhat  shrunken  and  gives 
down  the  milk  slowly,  although  it  does  not 
milk  hard.  She  is  due  to  freshen  in  about 
a  month,  and  is  nearly  dry  now.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  it?  She  is  a  very 
good  cow.  m.  M.  M. 

New  York. 

When  a  quarter  of  the  udder  has  been 
badly  attacked  by  garget  a  portion  of  the 
gland  loses  its  function,  as  scar  or  tumor 
tissue  replaces  true  secreting  gland  tis¬ 
sue.  There  is  no  remedy  for  that,  but 
hard  milking  possibly  might  be  improved 
by  inserting  sterilized  dilators  in  the  teat 
between  milkings,  or  the  veterinarian 
might  find  it  necessary  to  use  a  teat  bis¬ 
toury  or  to  remove  growths.  Massage  the 
quarter  and  strip  it  clean  three  times  a 
day  and  at  night  rub  in  warm  melted 
lard.  This  may  help  to  increase  milk  flow 
slightly.  a.  s.  A. 


Pine  Tree  Milker 


The  Cow's 
Adopted  Child 


The  Pine  Tree  Pulsator 
ia  detachable  from  the 
pail  lid,  allowing  you  to 
place  the  lid  in  water 
and  wash  it  in  a  jiffy. 
This  Removable  Pul¬ 
sator  is  one  reason  why 
the  Pine  Tree  is  known 
as  the  sanitary  milker. 


So  simple  a  boy 
can  operate  it 
with  ease . 


Price  goes  up 
November  1 . 

BUY  NOW— 

save  money  ! 


Judge  It  By  What  It  Does 

— on  R.  D.  White’s  dairy,  Locke,  N.  Y., 
for  example.  With  14  cows  and  130  acres 
of  land,  Mr.  White’s  problems  are  the 
problems  of  nearly  every  average-sized 
dairy — and  he’s  solved  some  stubborn 
ones  with  the  Pine  Tree  Milker. 


Mr.  White  says:  “With  the 
Pine  Tree  Milker  I  handle  14 
pure-bred  Holstein  cows  and 
130  acres  of  land  with  one 
man.  Without  the  Pine  Tree 
I  would  need  two  men — that 
proves  my  investment.” 


*  l  If  <  ffll  H  With  pure-bred  cows  to  consider,  Mr. 

Jj  M  III  A  PbIiI  White  has  watched  results  with  great 

- \  g  &  I  care.  He  says:  “The  Pine  Tree  is  milk- 
f  s  i  fir  xi  I  t1!  ing,  three  times  a  day,  cows  giving  70 

8  i:|  m  }bs;  it  is  also  milking  strippers  well  along 

<jll  in  lactation — all  with  the  best  of  results.’’ 

*»j|P  Ismail  Which  further  proves  the  beneficial 

*  effect  of  Pine  Tree  Double  Action  Teat 

IPB  Cups  controlled  by  the  wonderful  Re* 

movable  Pulsator. 

Book  Free— Mail  Coupon 

Learn  what  you  can  expect  of  a  milking 
machine  for  your  own  work.  Our  help¬ 
ful  catalog  will  tell  you.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete,  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
machine  milking,  containing  valuable  facts  and 
■  figures  you  should  have.  Sent  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Mail  the  coupon  for  it  today — NOW. 

1“  “  -  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  «  —  — 

|  Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  4788  I 

|  2315-2843  W.  19th  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  | 

|  Please  send  me,  free,  your  Pine  Tree  Milker  catalog.  J 

|  I  have . cows.  | 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  J  Name .  J 

Guaranteed  three  years.  ■ 

*  1  Addrerc .  I 


Here  is  the  attach¬ 
ment  that  makes  a 
gas  engine  of  your  Ford  car. 

The  ELMCO  Belt  Power  Attachment  furn¬ 
ishes  power  for  your  com  sheller.  ensilage 
cutter,  saw,  grindstone,  and  other  farm  ma¬ 
chinery — full  8  horse-power — at  one-eighth 
the  cost  of  a  separate  engine.  Attached  and 
detached  in  15  seconds— no  bolts,  nuts  or 
screws — and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  use  of  the  car. 

Tho  ELMCO  Auto  Pood  Grinder  replaces  the 

Sulley  on  the  power  attachment,  and  couples 
irect  without  troublesome  belts.  Grinds  all 
your  feed — either  coarse  or  fine — at  30 
bushels  per  hour  without  strain  or  damage 
to  the  engine.  Indestructible  steel  burrs. 
These  two  machines  save  you  hours  of  time 
and  dollars  of  money.  Makes  life  easier 
and  profits  better. 

Send  today  for  name  of  nearest  distributor 
and  big  Free  circular  with  pictures  and  full 
description  of  the  ELMCO  Ford  Belt  Power 
and  Grinder  Attachment,  ELMCO  Handy 
Concrete  Mixer,  and  other  money-savers. 

E.  F.  ELMBERQ  &  CO. 

30  Main  St,  Parkersburg,  Iowa 


LOWEST  PRICES 


Century 

roofing 


Direct  From  Factory  to  You 

Save  jobbers’  and  dealers’  profits— get  the 
best  guaranteed  roofing  at  our  unparalleled 
low  prices.  Thousands  of  farmers  have 
proved  our  prices  lowest  and  CENTURYi 
ROOFING  best. 

These  Prices^V 

have  saved  our  customer* 
thousand*  of  dollars  and 
brought  us  the  biggest“di- 
rect- from- factory”  roof¬ 
ing  bnsiness  in.  America. 

CENTURY  ROOFING  ia 
unequaled—  1  a  y  s  better- 
lasts  longer  and  give* 
greater  satisfaction  than 
any  other. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

CENTURY  ROOFING  is  positively  guaranteed 
■•follows:  1-ply,  15  years; 2-ply,  20  years;  3-ply, 
25  years— and  back  of  this  guarantee  is  our  entire 
capital  and  oar  reputation  cased  on  over  25  year* 
of  square  dealing. 

We  Pay  Freight 

We  prepay  freight  on  three  rolls  or  more  to 
points  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania.  Deleware,  Maryland.  Ohio,  at 
prices  quoted  above.  Correspondingly  low  prices 
in  other  states. 

rnPr  Send  for  catalog  and  free  samples  of 
P  n  r  r  CENTURY  ROOFING.  Le,rn  how 
I  IILU  to  save  money  on  your  roofing  re¬ 
quirements.  Get  the  facts— evidence— proof— 
that  we  can  save  you  more  money  than  anybody 
in  the  business.  Write  today,  or  order  direct 
from  this  ad. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO. 

208  Katherine  Bldg.,  E.  Si.  Louis,  III. 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 


THE  MOORE  BROS. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Ship  Us  Your  Raw  Furs  By  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  ease  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 

Reference*:  Dun  or  Bradslreet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bank 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  for  Ayrshires 

I  have  a  small  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle 
and  wish  a  dairy  ration  for  them.  For 
roughage  have  good  quality  of  silage,  Al¬ 
falfa  hay.  and  corn  stover ;  for  feed,  corn 
and  oats.  What  concentrates  do  I  need 
for  a  balanced  ration  to  produce  milk? 

Gladstone,  N.  J.  J.  d. 

With  plenty  of  good  silage,  Alfalfa  hay 
and  corn  stover,  to  provide  succulence  and 
roughage,  and  with  a  supply  of  corn  and 
oats,  home-grown,  to  form  a  basis  of  the 
ground  mixture,  I  would  feed  the  follow¬ 
ing  combination  to  an  Ayrshire  herd  ia 
milk :  I  would  give  them  all  the  silage 
and  Alfalfa  hay  that  they  would  clean  up 
with  relish,  feeding  the  Alfalfa  hay  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  the  silage  in  two 
equal  divisions  morning  and  evening.  I 
would  let  them  have  access  to  the  corn 
stover  at  leisure,  thus  making  sure  that 
they  were  provided  with  all  the  bulk  and 
roughage  desired.  Assuming  that  the  corn 
has  been  shelled  and  ground,  and  the  oats 
also  crushed  or  ground,  I  would  feed  the 
following :  300  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  200  lbs. 
ground  oats,  200  lbs.  gluten  meal.  100 
lbs.  of  wheat  bran  or  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  Feed  the  cows  in  proportion  to 
their  production,  increasing  their  grain 
mixture  only  when  the  cows  respond  by 
additional  milk. 


Corn  and  Cob  Meal 


Is  it  advisable  to  grind  corn  on  the  cob 
for  cow  and  horse  feed?  What  propor¬ 
tions  of  oats,  barley  and  oilmeal  would 
you  use  to  make  a  good  dairy  feed? 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  w.  j.  w. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  grind  corn  and 
cob  meal  for  horses.  There  is  no  nourish¬ 
ment  in  the  ground  corncobs,  and  a  horse 
should  not  be  compelled  to  eat  them  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances.  In  a  ration  that 
^  is  highly  concentrated,  and  intended  for 
dairy  cows,  the  conclusion  prevails  that 
corn  and  cobmeal  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  inasmuch  as  the  cobs  add  con¬ 
siderable  bulk  to  the  mixture  and  do  not 
detract  from  its  palatability.  Usually  it 
is  more  ^economical  for  dairy  cows  to  grind 
the  corn  and  cob  meal  than  it  is  to  shell 
the  corn  and  then  grind  the  meal.  For 
horses.  I  would  feed  corn  on  the  cob, 
which  will  serve  them  to  a  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  corn  fed  in  any  other  way. 
I  dislike  the  use  of  cornmeal  for  horses, 
not  only  because  it  is  dusty,  but  the 
horses  are  more  apt  to  'bolt  their  food 
and  invite  indigestion.  Equal  parts  of 
corn  and  cob  meal,  ground  oats,  ground 
barley  and  oilmeal  would  make  a  useful 
mixture  for  dairy  cows  in  milk,  provided 
it  was  supplemented  with  either  silage 
or  beet  pulp  for  succulence,  and  provided 
further  that  cows  had  access  to  either 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  for  i*ougliage. 
Gluten  meal  would  be  more  economical 
than  oilmeal  at  the  present  prices,  and  v 
would  be  well  to  include  an  equal  amount 
of  cottonseed  meal  in  the  combination. 
The  corn,  oats  and  barley  are  all  carbo¬ 
hydrate  carriers,  and  unless  you  have  a 
legume,  such  as  Alfalfa  or  clover,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  include  a  generous 
amount  of  some  protein-carrying  concen¬ 
trate. 


Ration  for  Milch  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  of 
the  following:  Corn  on  cob,  rye.  oats, 
buckwheat.  Rough  fodder,  mixed  bay. 
oat  straw  and  cornstalks,  the  above  to  be 
fed  to  new  milch  grade  Holstein  cows. 

So.  Westerlo,  N.  Y.  L.  w.  r. 

It  is  assumed  that  you  have  no  silage 
and  that  the  corn,  rye,  oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat  were  produced  on  the  farm.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  all  of  these  materials  are  what 
we  designate  as  fattening  foods  or  carbo¬ 
hydrate  carriers,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  secure  some  concentrate  rich  ia 
protein.  If  the  corn  is  dry  enough  so 
it  can  be  ground,  I  would  grind  the  corn 
on  the  cob.  I  would  also  grind  the  rye 
and  oats.  Use  the  mixture  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportion  :  200  lbs.  of  corn  and  cob 

meal.  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  ground 
rye,  150  lbs.  buckwheat  feed,  200  lbs. 
gluten  meal  and  50  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 
I  would  feed  mixed  hay  and  fodder,  alter¬ 
nating  each  day,  giving  them  all  they 
would  clean  up  with  relish  twice  each 


day,  or  if  they  would  eat.  the  cornstalks 
morning  and  evening  give  them  this  or 
the  hay  after  the  grain  was  provided, 
which  arrangement  would  serve  very  well. 
There  is  a  lack  of  succulence  in  this  com¬ 
bination,  and  the  addition  of  moistened 
beet  pulp  to  the  combination  would  in¬ 
crease  its  usefuless,  although  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  to  be  gained  by  buying  beet  pulp  if 
you  have  an  abundance  of  corn,  oats  and 
buckwheat. 


Duroc  Jersey  Swine 

I  think  of  buying  some  purebred  pigs. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  Duroc  Jerseys? 
Are  they  like  the  Berkshires  in  build? 
I  like  type  of  the  Berkshires,  but  not  the 
color.  w.  H.  w. 

Livingston  Manor,  N.  Yr. 

The  Duroc  Jersey  breed  of  swine  is 
clearly  the  most  popular  type  feeder,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  the  percentage  of 
red  hogs  that  are  received  at  the  various 
stock  yards.  Throughout  the  corn  belt 
and  iu  sections  of  this  country  where 
pork  production  plays  an  important  pait 
in  live  stock  breeding  and  feeding  opera¬ 
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tion.  one  finds  the  Duroc  Jersey  predomi¬ 
nating.  There  is  very  little  difference  iu 
size  between  the  Duroc  Jersey,  the  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  White,  although  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  average  Duroc 
Jersey  carries  a  larger  frame  and  regis¬ 
ters  the  greatest  size  at  maturity.  As  far 
as  type  is  concerned,  there  is  little  dif¬ 
ference  among  breeds  of  the  utility  type 
as  they  are  intended  to  serve  the  one  pur¬ 
pose  of  converting  farm  crops  into  pork 
of  the  highest  quality  at  the  least  cost, 
and  at  the  same  time  yielding  a  carcass 
that  reaches  every  reasonable  demand  of 
the  butcher  and  final  consumer.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  carcass  of  the 
Berkshire  is  more  evenly  interspaced  with 
fat  and  lean,  giving  the  choice  cuts  a 
more  marbled  appearance.  The  Chester 
Whites  will  mature  at  an  earlier  age  and 
ithere  are  buyers  who  favor  a  white  car¬ 
cass  and  claim  that  such  pork  will  bring 
an  additional  price.  The  name,  Jersey 
Red,  is  applied  to  a  particular  type  or 
breed  of  swine  found  rather  sparingly  in 
certain  sections  of  the  East,  notably  New 
Jersey,  but  they  do  not  compare  with  the 
Duroc  Jersey,  as  far  as  feeding  qualities 
and  dressing  pex*centages  are  concerned. 
I  should  not  cross-breed,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  this  practice. 
One  cau  bring  about  improvement  by 
clinging  to  an  individual  type  within  any 
given  breed,  and  you  will  not  be  dis¬ 
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appointed  if  you  choose  any  one  of  th  > 
breeds  mentioned. 


Ration  with  Silage  and  Alfalfa 

I  have  10  cows  which  are  milking. 
What  formula  of  grain  shall  I  ;eed  them? 
I  have  corn  silage,  Alfalfa  hay,  straw, 
etc.,  good  quantity  of  shredded  stalks. 
My  grains  are  oats,  barley  and  corn. 

New  York.  F.  L.  r. 

You  have  practically  all  of  the  feeds 
necessary  for  a  well-balanced  ration  for 
your  milch  cows.  I  would  let  them  have 
all  of  the  silage  they  would  cat  morning 
and  evening,  and  as  much  Alfalfa  hay  as 
they  would  clean  up  twice  daily,  which 
would  be  about  10  or  12  lbs.  I  should 
let  them  have  access  to  the  shredded  corn 
fodder,  preferably  in  a  rack  in  the  barn¬ 
yard,  and  they  would  pick  over  a  great 
deal  of  this  material.  I  should  use  equal 
parts  of  oats,  barley  and  corn,  but  since 
all  these  home-grown  feeds  are  carbo¬ 
hydrate  carriers,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  add  some  other  concentrate,  such 
as  gluten,  cottonseed  meal  or  oilmeal  fox* 
the  best  results.  The  following  mixture 
would  be  well  suited  to  your  conditions: 
100  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  100  lbs  of  ground 
barley,  100  lbs.  of  corn  and  cob  meal  and 
10O  lbs.  of  gluten  or  oilmeal.  It  might  be 
possible  to  eliminate  the  gluten  in  case 
the  Alfalfa  was  particularly  well  cured, 
and  provided  it  was  taken  from  the  second 
or  third  cutting. 


Mrs.  Reynard  Used  to  Milk  Until  11  0’Clock  at  Night 


tt 


'V\/’E  lost  the  price  of  our  Perfection  several  times 
’  V  over  last  Spring  due  to  field  work  that  was 
delayed  and  crops  we  had  to  plant  again,”  says 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Reynard.  ‘‘It  took  so  much  time  to 
milk  by  hand  that  we  couldn’t  take  care  of  the 
fields  properly  and  we  were  too  tired  anyway.” 

Is  this  the  situation  on  your  farm  ?  Are  you 
tied  down  to  milking  drudgery  ?  Read  how  Mrs. 
Reynard  and  her  husband  won  their  freedom. 

Then  the  Perfection  Came 

"Then  we  bought  a  Perfection  Milker  to  help  us,”  says 
Mrs.  Reynard,  "and  it  has  surely  proven  itself  the  greatest 
machine  that  ever  came  on  this  farm.  Before  we  owned  it  my 
husband  and  I  used  to  milk  our  19  cows  every  night  after  the 


field  work  was  done  and  often  it  would  be  ten  or  eleven  o’clock 
before  we  got  it  done.  But  everything's  fine  now.  With  our 
Perfection  my  husband  milks  our  19  cows  in  45  minutes.  The 
cows  like  the  milker  and  we’re  going  to  increase  our  herd  to 
40  head  just  as  soon  as  we  can.  The  Perfection  has  made  us 
all  happier  and  it’s  making  money  for  us,  too.  I’d  gladly  pay 
the  fare  of  my  brother  from  North  Dakota  just  to  come  down 
and  6ee  our  Perfection  Milker  because  I  know  he  needs  one 
too.” 

Send  for  Names,  Addresses  and  Catalog 

Milking  drudgery  is  a  thing  of  the  past  on  every  farm 
where  there  is  a  Perfection  Milker  at  work.  If  the  milking  is 
a  burden  on  your  farm  write  us  for  names  and  addresses  of 
Perfection  owners  and  investigate  this  great  labor  saver  your¬ 
self.  We  will  also  mail  free  a  copy  of,  "What  the  Dairyman 
Wants  to  Know” — the  book  that  answers  every  question  about 
milking  machines.  Send  today. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

2115  E.  Hennepin  Avenue  -  ‘  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Perfection  is  the  Milker  with  the  Downward  Squeeze  Like  the  Calf 
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CAREFUL  FARMERS 

use 

GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

See  what  one  of  them  says: 


WORTH  TEN  TIMES 
ITS  COST 

In  looking  over  my  paper  I  noticed  an 
advertisement  of  your  Goinbault's  Caustic 
Balsam  whfch  reminded  me  I  should  write 
to  you,  It  being  no  more  than  fair  to  tell  vou 
of  the  remarkable  bcueilts  1  have  obtained 
from  its  use. 

About  six  months  ago  I  ha/1  a  horse  so 
lame  with  a  spavin  that  he  stood  on  three 
legs  in  his  stall and  I  could  not  drive  him  at 
nil;  in  fact  he  was  entirely  useless.  A  friend 
of  mine  advised  mo  to  try  a  bottle  of  Gom- 
liault’s  Caustic  Balsam,  which  I  did;  and 
after  two  thorough  applications  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  cured.  To-day  he  is  as  sound  os  he  ever 
was  and  since  that  I  have  used  it  for  human 
ailments  with  equally  good  results.  I  would 
gladly  recommend  it  to  anyone  needing  a 
good  liniment.  I  would  not  bo  without  it  for 
ten  times  its  cost. 

Wishing  you  much  success  I  am 

Yours  Truly, 

WILLIAM  SCHRADER, 

R  1.  Box  89.  Knowlesville,  S.  Y. 

Aa  a  LINIMENT  for  the  HUMAN  BODY 
there  is  nothing  that  equals  Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam  for 

Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold,  Backache, 
Neuralgia,  Sprains,  Strains,  Lumbago, 
Sore  Lungs,  Rheumatism  and  all 
Stiff  Joints. 
PENETRATING.  SOOTHING.  HEALING 
It  is  also  cheaper  according  to  cost,  be¬ 
cause  it  roquircs  very  little  Caustic  Balsam 
and  that  littlo  is  effective. 

Price  $1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists, 
or  sent  by  parcel  post  prepaid. 

IV rite  for  Booklet  R 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  0. 


Order  yourXmas  CANARIES.  No.  1  stock,  pair 
$8.U0  &  $19.00.  Cora  A.  Stafford,  lirockport,  N.  Y 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  Btockinir  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornameutal  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,-  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

Cockerels— Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  I5iYS«KT 

Either  light  or  dark.  Choice  breeding  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  cockerels  a  specialty.  March  and  April  hatched, 
at  *5,  $7.50,  $10,  $lo  and  *20  each.  Parkes’  Heavy-laying 
strain,  same  age,  $4.  $7.50  and  $10.  Must  please  or  money 
refunded.  I.  II.  II  A  CO  H  N,  Sorgeantuville,  N,  Jf. 

Largfi  Tniilnusp  Geese  Plrst  daoics  now 

Ldige  luuiuuat  ueeae  frow  30 head  J10 each 

Parent  stock  Madisou  Square  Garden  winners.  A 
few  large,  fine,  single  comb  Rhode  Island  Red  cock¬ 
erels.  MAPLE  fARM,  Postoffice  Box  45,  Crosswicks,  N  J. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

Free  descriptive  circular.  A  discount  of  25%  on  all 
orders  for  eggs  and  chicks  for  epring  delivery  re¬ 
ceived  by  us  before  January  1st.  1920. 

SUSSEX  FARM,  It.  R.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

Buff  Rock  Cock  and  4  Hens  &&&£ 

Cockerels,  *3— *4.  C.  J.  Shki.judine,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 

Formula—  Ptooone  Belgian  Carneaux.  60  or  200 
rurOdlu  a  I5CO/1S  birds  now  ready  for  delivery. 
Elm  Tree  Poultry  and  SqUAB  Farm,  Catskill,  N.  y. 

White  Muscovy  Ducks 

Males.  87;  Females,  85  Each;  Trio.  $15. 

E.  A.  FLEURY,  Sowanishin  Farm,  Jamesport.  Long  Island,  N  Y. 

DARK  BRAHMAS 

Cockerels,  84;  Pullets,  $3. 

WILL  J.  GOODHUE,  Route  3,  Rockford,  III. 

6  MAMMOTH  TO  CLOUSE  GEESE.  34.50  each. 
$35.00  for  the  lot.  R.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS.  N.  T. 

Light  Brahmas  Exclusively  so°*ko 

S3. 50  Each.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM.  Norfolk.  Conn. 

HncItArnla  F0R  SflLE-  B-  C.  R.  I.  Reds ;  R.  C.  Black 
UUbnOlOU  Minorca*;  Buff,  Silver  and  Columbian 
Rocks  and  S.  0.  Black,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
White,  Fawn  and  Penciled  Runner;  White  and  Col¬ 
ored  Muscovy  ducks.  C.  J.  SHELMIDINE,  Lorraine.  N.Y. 

WU/u n  rl  aGqo  Mne  5-lb.  C’k’I’s,  *8.25;  Pullets.  *2.50. 

.  n  JailUOUoS  Kkminuton  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

E.  E.  LEWIS.  Apaiacbin,  N.  V 


imported  direct  with  records. 


For  Sale-1 00  BATCHED  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Ferris  strain.  Free  range.  Some  now  layingand  all  nearly 
ready.  *2.25  each  for  quick  sale.  H.  0.  SALT0N.  Wilton,  NX 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels.  fellows  May  hatched  Har¬ 
rell  A  I-aurelton  strain,  sire  255  egg  bird  S3.50  each  or  6  for 
*20.00.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Willinci  firm,  Holmdel.NJ. 

25  Choice  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

crossed  with  Thompson's  strain.  April  hatched, 

S3. 50  oach.  HOWARD  JOHNSON,  Seroeantsviile,  New  Jersey 

PARKS’  Strain  B.  P.  R .  Cockerels 

sired  hv  males  from  825-cgff  hens  or  better.  Winners  at 
Stores,  1918-1919.  Pen  No.  12.  *4  to  $8.  Return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfactory.  INtil.KSlitK  Pitots,  Piieimiic,  N.  Y. 

Flock  aver- 


For  Sale-White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Sired  by  cockerel  from  239-egg  hen.  Price,  $5  each.  Num¬ 
ber  limited.  Order  now.  Delivery  in  December.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  lliKlil  D.  EH  SONS,  1*1  j  mouth,  Conn. 


I  W.  PLYMOUTH  KOOK  AMI 


Thoroughbred  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  W.  WYAN00T1E  COCKERELS 

April  hatched.  *5  each.  GIESSE  STOCK  FARM.  Amityvilli.  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


I’ckin 


Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels  Drakes,  *3.  Pearl 

Guineas,  *3.50  a  pair.  L.  A.  Hoskorp,  Kixderhook,  N.Y. 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Rid  Cockerels  hei‘T>*kaeia^iiUaiu- 

ORCHARD  VIEW  FARM,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 

White  Leghorn  Yearlings 

pullets,  *2.  El  Britos  Farm,  JJaku.noton,  Maryland 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Vineland,  N.  J. 

WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  31,  1919. 

This  ends  the  contest’s  third  year, 
the  pens  being  occupied  by  selected*  pul¬ 
let  progeny  from  the  birds  in  these  pens 
the  two  previous  years — first  as  pullets 
and  second  as  mature  hens. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

1st  yr.  2d  yr.Wk.Tot’I 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N. . I .  ] n.ri6  1366  32  2222 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa .  15-18  1192  25  1741 

Otto  O.  Luhrs,  N.  J .  1474  1245  14  1674 

0.  N.  Myers,  Pa .  1689  1488  23  1962 

Harry  H.Gber,  N.J .  1443  1533  13  1787 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  1199  1291  5  1532 

George  C.  Ward,  Me .  1459  1381  16  1838 

Woodside  Farm.  R.  I .  1867  837  7  2076 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Chester  P.  Dodge.  Mass .  1635  1060  26 

Holliston  Hill  Ponl.  Fm.,Mass.  1985  1176  5 

Edward  E.  Murray,  N.  Y .  1573  1035  7 

Victors.  Reichenbach,  Pa .  1038  899  .. 

Overlook  Farm,  N.  J .  1662  1137  10 

Wilbmtha  Poultry  Farm N.J..  1214  994  .. 

COLUMBIAN  PLYMOUTH  R0CII8 
Deptford  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J..  1447  1245  8 

T.  J.  Ensliu,  N.  J .  1302  1111  10 

J.  M.  Jones,  N.  J .  1854  1272  17 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Thomas  Coates,  N.Y .  1445  1173  36 

A.  H.  Faulkner,  N.  J .  1412  1  04  4  7 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  1322  1123  27 

Gublewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  1598  1288  12 

Lusscroft  Farm,  N.  J .  1761  1266  35 

E.  C.  Moore.  N.J .  1485  1215  .. 

a.  H.  Matteson  &  Son,  R.1 .  1410  1090  24 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J .  1460  1263  23 

H.  S.  Tuthill,  N.  J .  1721  1598  28 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE8 

Lake  Farm.  R.  1 .  1513  H93  5 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J  .  14A3  1223  14 

Wliburtha  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.  1253  1069  21 
BUFF  WYANDOTTES 


Clark  andIHowlaud.  Vt .  1591  836 

W.  P.  Laing.  N.  J .  897  919 

Mrs  0.  B.  Elliott  N.J .  1279  1009 

8,  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Col  ling  wood,  N.  J . 

Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Pa . 

Ktjou  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Henry.  Pa . 

Miss  A.  S.  Macintosh,  N.  J.... 
Underhill  Bros.,  N.J.. 


Avalon  Farms,  Conn .  1937 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Will  Barron.  England . 

Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Broad  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Cloverlawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  J,  Cocking,  N.J . 


1843 

2053 

1425 

1698 

1734 

1674 


1522  964 

]!25  1325 
1410  1231 
1479  1153 
1522  1193 
1035  1345 

-  — - . . . » .  1966  1275 

Woodland  Poultry  Yard,  Pa _  1082  891 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

1451 
1704 
1609 
1128 
1485 
1540 
1409 
1489 
1362 
1527 
1061 
1250 
1438 
1308 
1244 
1089 
1373 
1141 
1113 
1221 
1362 
1489 
1368 
1573 
1776 
1243 
1619 
1445 
1331 
1492 
1464 
1462 
1538 
1239 
1295 
1690 
1434 
1404 
1243 
1462 
1368 
1456 
1376 
1159 
1260 
1474 
1104 
1471 
1282 
1310 
1452 
1714 
1559 
1462 


4 

10 

6 

9 

15 

13 

25 

15 


1773 

1869 

1450 

1424 

1624 

997 


1620 

1442 

1704 

1965 

1283 

1810 

1604 

2225 

1358 

1876 

1319 

1472 


1344 

1472 

1707 

1414 

1739 

1180 


1524 

1561 

1398 

1326 

1573 

1777 

2431 

1571 


Jos.  H.  Cohen,  N.  J .  1730 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son,  N.  J . 

Olins.  Duval,  Jr,,  N.  J . 

L.  S.  &  N.  L.  Depue,  N.J . 

R.  F.  &  It.  A.  Earle,  N.  J . 

Harry  G.  Gardiner,  N.J . 

C.  S.  Greene,  N.J . 

Wells  S.  Hastings,  Conn . 

B.  Frank  Gruuzig,  N.  J . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

Richard  Heine,  N.  J . . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio _ 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards. Conn _ 

Hillview  Farm,  Mo . 

Holliston  Hill  Foul.  Fm.,  Mass. 
Piueheach  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . 

James  F.  Harrington,  N.  J . 

John  It.  Lauder,  N.  J . 

Lay  well  Poultry  Farm.  Conn... 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.J . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  lul* 

Merrythought  Farm,  Coun .  1673 

H.  H.  Myers,  N.J .  1843 

Samuel  Niece  &  Sou.  N.  J .  1851 

Oak  Hill  Estate,  Pa .  1635 

Thomas  Henry,  Pa .  H17 

Oakland  Farm,  N.  J .  1655 

Miss  Anna  C.  Parry,  Pa .  1526 


1649 
1728 
1714 
1595 
1772 
L  1 2 
1742 
1277 
1622 
1527 
1GI6 
1774 
1436 
2114 
1412 
1719 
1851 
1867 
1755 
1612 


2173 

1815 

1614 

1620 

1666 

1884 

1802 

1716 

1353 

1312 


P.  G.  Platt,  Pa . 

Riverside  Egg  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Joseph  H.  ltalstou,  N.  J . 

Shadowlirook  Farm,  Conn . 

Sloan's  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  l’a _ 

Herman  F.  Souder,  N.J . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Sunnybrook  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tenacre  Poultry  Farm,  N.J _ 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.J .  1702 

Training  School,  N.J .  1535 

J.  Percy  Van  Zandt.  N.  J .  2212 

Shorts  and  Voegtlen,  N.J  .  2115 

Gustav  Walters.  N.J .  1883 

White  House  Poultry  Fm.,  N.  J.  1489 

W.  K.  Wixson,  Pa .  1959 

Wlllanna  Farm,  N.  J .  1915 

Woodland  Farms,  N.  J .  1896 

8.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

H.  G.  Richardson,  N.J .  1448  1029 

Homy  Singer.  N.  J .  1137  1098 

Monmouth  Farms,  N.  J .  1407  1293 

8.  C.  BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  K.  Hampton,  N.  J .  1746  1399 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J .  1758  1227 

Sunny  Acres,  N.J .  1754  1288 


4 

5 

14 
22 

5 
1 

ia 

7 

8 

13 

15 

6 
i 

25 


21 


2129 

19D5 

2118 

1925 

1589 

1924 

1708 

1899 

2133 

1904 

1428 

1995 

1618 

2223 
1969 
1788 
20 
1822 
1915 
1854 
1720 
1308 
2288 
1958 
2082 
2172 
2289 
1700 
1838 
2158 
1965 
1937 
2135 
1910 
1836 

2224 
1904 
1810 
1592 
1811 
2*>->2 

1879 
1844 
1758 
1881 
2011 
1584 
2162 
1890 
2022 
1917 
1997 

1880 
2118 


1424 

1822 

1520 

1936 

1731 

1277 


Totals... 


161875  129499  1009  179079 


Coop  for  Shipping  Poultry 

Whnt  is  the  best  way  to  coop  10  or  a 
dozen  hens  for  a  journey  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles?  Size  of  coop  and  how  con¬ 
structed  ;  also  best  way  to  supply  feed 
and  water.  Vv.  a. 

Yarmouth.  Me. 

I  know  of  nothing  better  than  one  of 
the  standard  spindle  poultry  crates  uni¬ 
versally  used  for  this  purpose.  They  are 
light,  strong  and  easily  handled  and  large 
enough  for  this  number  of  fowls.  Unless 
these  fowls  are  to  be  more  than  a  couple 
of  days  upon  the  road,  they  will  not  need 
to  be  fed  or  watered  after  leaving  home, 
though  a  small  box  could  he  covered  with 
wire  poultry  netting  and  fastened  up  in 
one  corner  of  tire  crate  after  being  filled 
with  cracked  corn.  It  might  provide  a 
light  lunch,  at  least,  before  the  express- 
men  spilled  the  contents.  If  a  homemade 
crate  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be  large 
enough  to  permit  the  fowls  to  move  about 
comfortably,  about  2x3x1  ft.,  and  with 
slatted  sides,  so  that  if  other  crates  were 
piled  upon  it  the  supply  of  air  would  not 
be  shut  off  from  the  fowls.  I  have  shipped 
fowls  from  New  York  to  Virginia  without 
trouble  iu  ordinary  crates  of  this  kind, 
hut  that  was  in  the  days  when  strikes  of 
freight  handlers  and  other  carriers  tied 
up  shipments  only  a  part  of  the  time. 

M  .  B,  D. 


I 


A»K  or*. 


W  U/fy 

TRADE  MARK 


v  t  **r  arm 


FOR  MEN 

PROTECTION  against  chilling  of  the  body;  often  a 
fore-runner  of  colds,  pneumonia  and  rheumatism. 

Famous  over  half  a  century  for  its  superior  qualities. 

Every  garment  shaped  to  the  figure  and  guaranteed 
not  to  shrink. 

Glastenbury  Two-Piece  and  Union  Suits,  Flat  Knit 
Spring-Needle  Underwear  are  made  in  several  weights  of 
fine  wools,  worsted  and  merino. 

Adjustable  drawer  bands  on  all  two-piece  grades. 

Natural  Gray  Wool,  winter  weights  in  four  'j  Prices 

qualities .  | 

Natural  Gray  Wool,  super  weights  in  two  )■  $9-50  to  $7  00 

qualities .  |  “  I 

Natural  Gray  Worsted  effect,  medium  weight ....  J  Per  Garment 

For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers 

Write  for  booklet— sample  cuttings.  Yours  for  the  asking.  Dept,  25 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Company,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


EmiiiimiHiM!iiimiitiifmmit!timiii!iiintiiitiiiiiimiiimiimmimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiii£ 

I  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys  j 

I  Young  stock  for  sale  from  our  wonderful  55-  I 
|  pound  tom— BLOOMFIELD  KING— Buy  1 
|  our  Turkeys  and  improve  your  flock. 

Pullets  and  Hens.  .  ,  $20.00  to  §25.00 
Cockerels  and  Toms.  .  25,00  to  50.00 

|  Order  eggs  now  for  apring  delivery  from 

RING  NECK  PHEASANTS 

WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS 
GIANT  BRONZE TURKEYS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

I  Bloomfield  Farms 

|  America’s  Largest  Game  Farm 
I  1 722  Penobscot  Building 
Detroit,  Mich. 


rabbits 


Write  for  Price  List  and 
free  descriptive  Booklet  of 
Instructions. 


White  Leghorns  3; 


Single 
Comb 

3,000 breeders  on  free  Farm  Range, (Bred 
Specially  for  heavy  egg  production. 

BARRON  STRAIN 

choice  COCKS  and  COCKERELS  * 

Single  Birds  $5  eaefi,  3  t'orflU.  Inlotsof  5  or  more 
$3  each.  Get  your  breeders  before  winterjsets  in. 
No  hens  nor  pullets  for  sale.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley,  V.  Y. 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED 

With  the  amount  of  egga  your  Leghorns  are  producing  ? 
If  not,  its  can  send  you  some  that  will  satisfy  you.  Our 
birds  are  pure  BARRON  Leghorns  bred  from  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  trap-nested  and  pedigreed  stock.  We  hare 
several  hundred  early  hatched  pedigreed  cockerels  bred 
from  carefully  selected  trap-nested  hens  with  records 
from  175  to  *68.  Priced  according  to  pedigree  and  quality. 
All  stock  guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

200  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

at  $2.60  each. 

March  batched  cockerels,  large,  active,  handsome, 
well-bred  birds,  at  $5  and  up,  according  to  pedigree. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM.  Maitituck.  N.Y. 


_  I 

It  Pays  to  Buy  Your  Foundation  Stock 

R.  R.  Belgians,  Flemish  Giants. 
American  Blues,  English  &  Dutch 

Hares.  Pedigreed  and  Registered,  from 

FIRST  PRIZE  WINNERS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND 
58  Prize  Winners  in  1919 
Boaton,  Mass.;  Muncie,  Ind. ;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
Endicott,  N.  Y. ;  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Special  and  First  on  Best  Male. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y„  Sept.  8-13, 1919. 

Trenton  State  Fair,  N.  J.  Sept.  30-Oct.  3.  1919 
Eleven  Entriea,  10  Firsts  and  1  Second. 

Since  January  1st,  1919,  I  sold  over  One  Thousand 
Rabbits,  all  varieties,  lor  Foundation  Stock  to  new 
Breeders  and  Fanciers. 

THIS  GIVES  YOU  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  START  RIGHT 
As  the  Offspring  of  Quality 

la  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  is  the  offspring  of  poor  Stock 

JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Judge  and  Registrar  of  the  N.B.&  F.  Ass.  of  A. 

428  Highland  Ave.,  Dept.  A,  MountVeraon,  N.Y. 
1  guarantee  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery 
anywhere  in  America  or  money  refunded 


RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN  HARES 

50  Does,  B^eding  age,  offered;  pedigreed;  same 
>  Strain  we  ave  using  as  breeders.  Raised 
unuer  sanitary  conditions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Punset  Valley  Rabbiiry,  Frank  W,  Wolfe,  Spencerlown,  N.  y! 

ni-pcraal  Sale  of  Pedigreed  Rufus  Red  Belgians. 

W  and  New  Zealand.-.'.  Breeders,  8  to  12  mos.  old  *8  Kadi 
Also  5  oungsters.  Reasonable,  warren  miller,  Mantas  N.r! 


[ 


POULTRY 


] 


*c  oi»e  b  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

at  83  and  83.50  each.  Raised  from  two  and  three- 
year-old  stock:  range  grown. 

RICH  BROS.  -  Hobart.  New  York 


For  Sale 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

February  Cockerels— rich,  red  birds,  cruararp 
teed  six  pounds  weight.  Money  refunded 
if  not  pleased. 

$5.°°,  $7.50  and  $  1 0.00  each 

Sand  Hill  Farm 

Phone  345  HUNTINGTON,  N.Y. 

PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Stores.  Northern  American. 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  eggs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen  ’1  Cir. 
FREE.  Most  Instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c,  it  Is  returnable. 
1.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


March  and 

These  birds  n,u,m  mr  o.  v.  i .  ass  u  i  i  e  mill  nary 

Show  and  all  were  awarded  blue  cards  qualifying  them 
as  firsts.  Seven  of  the  same  stock.  May  hatch  *6  each. 

CHAS,  E.  VVHITELEY,  Ashaway,  R.  I. 


S.  C.  W  Leghorn  Cockerels  For  Sale 

BARRON  STRAIN.  6-mos.-oId  pullets  of  same  hatch  now 
laying.  Prize  winners  at  Vermont  State  Fair.  1919.  Must 
sacrifice  them  at  Si  O  and  *8  because  of  lack  of  room. 
Your  chance  to  install  first-class  blood  in  your  stock. 

J.  E.  PAUZE,  38  South  St..  Lebanon.  New  Hampshire 


S.C.  W.  LEGHORNS  For  Sale  ^re,s- « PfUh- 


ECHO  POULTRY  FARM. 


_  u  1 1  e.t  s,  *5  each. 

Hype  Pabk,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  ^ 

ers  for  sale.  FOREST  FARM.  Rocknway,  N.  J. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorn  Cockerels K strain  R 

Individually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  200-278 
eggs.  Flock  hatched  from  dams  with  records  160-198 
eggs.  Circular.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Odessa,  N.  Y , 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

pedigreed  stock.  S6  Each.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nmley.  N.  j. 


Canadian  Black  Leghorn  nial  ’*:  Black  Minorca  breeders ;  Indian 
Kuuucreu  Chester  plga;  Rabbit®.  E.  n  * 


EGGS  EGGS  EGGS 

|1S£iK  vmtXJS 

r,UGS,  for  the  coming  season. 

BAY-OLD  DUCKLINGS  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

after  March  1st. 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Go.hen,  NewTork 

Francais  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  fteei^rfeord  sea°!k' 
COCKEREL  SIM**? 

&nd  Leghorns,  C.  O.  D.  0.  si.  LiUYKR,  MeAiistervilley  Pa. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

May  and  early  June  hatched,  from  prize-w  uniug  stock. 
Hardy,  free  from  blackhead.  Order  direct  from  adv. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hens.  *6  :  Toms,  S8 

HARRY  L.  McMANUS.  R.  D,  No.l,  Cooperstown.  N.Y. 

AO  MAY  HATCHED  MAMMOTH  BBONZF 
f  ”,  TURKS  of  Gold  Bank  cross.  Tmns,  $8 -  liens.  $5 
Ai.  UfJJtu  .  North  Hero,  Vermont 

M 


ammoth  Bronze  TURKEY 8.  From  world  chain 
pion  *•  Uoldbank  ”  strain.  LARRY  CULLEN.  Ntw  Altmy,  Pi. 


Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 

»  ~  York  and  Boston  win  iers. 

«J*  C*  HOOD  -  Chelsea,  Vermont 

Hilldale  Bronze  T urkeys iJSSS^xSSf 

*10,  ♦15,  ®35.  Hens.  *8.  *10,  $12.  Parks’  straiu 
a  R-  cockerels,  *  4.  lire.  GEO.  U.  UOXCE,  D.pejtUr,  N.Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

On  October  8  I  shipped  two  cases  of 
eggs  to  the  two  men  whose  names  are  en¬ 
closed  ;  went  by  the  same  train  ;  one  case 
as  good  eggs  as  other ;  all  the  same.  One 
charged  5Sc  express ;  the  other.  96c.  One 
paid  80c  per  doz. ;  the  otlier,  66c,  a  loss 
of  $7.01  on  one  crate  of  eggs.  lie  did  the 
same  by  several  other  around  here.  Could 
you  help  me  get  this  $7.01?  If  not.  would 
you  report  him  in  The  R.  N.-Y.?  Thank¬ 
ing  you  for  past  favors.  R.  G.  C. 

New  York. 

The  house  complained  about  is  Bchon- 
brun  Bros.,  160  Reade  St.,  New  York, 
“receivers  and  wholesale  dealers.”  The 
other  shipment  went  to  a  plain  commis¬ 
sion  house.  We  are  not  surprised  with 
the  result  of  shipping  to  this  class  of 
house  soliciting  farm  produce  and  call¬ 
ing  themselves  “dealers,”  “distributers,” 
etc.  The  object,  as  we  have  many  times 
explained,  is  to  avoid  the  requirements  of 
the  commission  merchants’  law  which  af¬ 
fords  shippers  at  least  some  measure  of 
protection.  We  hold  no  brief  for  com¬ 
mission  merchants,  but  the  law  requires 
that  the  hauses  doing  business  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis  be  bonded  for  the  protection 
of  shippers.  Besides,  any  transaction 
complained  about  may  be  investigated  by 
the  State  Department.  The  express 
charges  were  no  doubt  due  to  an  over¬ 
charge  by  the  express  company,  for  which 
the  receiver  was  in  no  way  responsible. 

What  do  you  think  of  this?  It  looks 
like  bait  to'  me.  Are  there  such  com¬ 
panies?  I  received  this  with  a  large 
paper  telling  about  the  bright  outlook  for 
success.  0< 

New  York. 

The  company  is  one  of  the  many  oil 
companies  that  have  sprung  up  all  over 
Texas.  They  offer  stock  at  10c  a  share 
par  value,  and  offer  to  accept  Liberty 
bonds  in  payment.  This  alone  should  be 
sufficient  cause  for  distrust,  and  if  any 
stock  of  value  is  beii ;  sold  at  10c  a  share 
Texas  people  are  not  going  to  let  people 
at  a  distance  have  any  share  in  it.  The 
majority  of  these  oil  companies  are  trad¬ 
ing  on  the  reputation  of  established  pro¬ 
ducing  wells,  and  collecting  payments  on 
future  prospects  that  will  never  ma¬ 
terialize. 

Kindly  accept  many  thanks  for  check 
from  Adams  Express  Co.  The  amount 
seemed  very  small  and  I  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  the  rest  of  which  was  due  me,  and 
think,  if  the  express  company  cheats  all 
of  the  claimants  out  of  that  much  money 
in  proportion  to  their  claims  they  will  be 
able  to  retire  rich.  I  know  that  you  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  collecting  what 
you  did,  and  I  will  gladly  pay  you  if  you 
will  advise  me  how  much  I  owe  you. 

New  York.  M.  e.  m. 

We  render  no  bill  for  our  little  help. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  the  service  was 
not  greater.  The  expense  of  getting  prod¬ 
ucts  ready  for  market  is  excessive  and 
any  loss  in  service  eats  into  the  profits. 
Check  up  your  returns  with  your  ship¬ 
ments  promptly,  and  if  a  return  is  not 
received  when  due,  follow  the  matter  tip 
at  once.  This  will  save  some  little  loss. 

Last  Spring  we  purchased  considerable 
seed  from  Bradley  Bros.,  Makanda.  Ill., 
they  having  advised  us  that  this  seed  was 
purchased  from  a  number  of  reliable  grow¬ 
ers.  As  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  seed 
was  scarce  last  year,  and  we  were  forced 
to  purchase  from  sources  of  supply  that 
we  had  not  been  doing  business  with  here¬ 
tofore.  The  seed  was  guaranteed  to  be 
from  reliable  growers  We  accepted  same 
and  paid  for  same  and  sold  it.  After  the 
crop  matured  we  find,  in  the  majority 
of  varieties  shipped  us,  substitutions  have 
been  made.  The  white  radish  turns  out 
to  be  red,  the  round  cabbage  turns  out  to 
be  pointed  head,  etc.  We  wrote  Brad¬ 
ley,  but  have  had  one  or  two  letters  pu- 
tiiig  us  off  by  stating  that  one  of  the  part¬ 
ners  was  sick,  and  besides  there  was  no 
truth  in  our  contentions.  Our  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  clipping  from  The 
R.  N.-Y'.  several  years  ago,  advising  the 
subscribers  to  be  careful  of  said  firm. 
Could  you  give  us  any  information  about 
them?  We  have  been  plainly  defrauded. 
Our  entire  transaction  was  conducted  by 
mail  and  amounted  to  about  $2,200.  Any 
information  that  you  can  give  us  will  be 
gratefully  received.  G.  n.  II. 

W  iscorsin. 

The  above  report  corresponds  with  the 
reputation  of  Bradley  Bros,  for  the  past 
20  years  as  we  know  it.  Bradley  Bros. 


have  done  business  under  the  following 
names  during  that  time  : 

Jackson  County  Nurseries,  Bosky  Dell, 

Bosky  Dell  Nurseries,  Bosky  Dell,  Ill. 

Bradley  &  Bradley,  Makanda,  Ill. 

Bradley  Brothers,  Makanda,  Ill. 

A.  L.  &  II.  J.  Bradley,  Makanda.  Ill. 

Illinois  Nurseries,  Carbondale,  Ill. 

The  change  of  name  has  been  obviously 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  odium 
of  their  methods.  On  this  account  we 
have  previously  advised  the  public  to 
be  suspicious  of  any  firm  in  the  seed  and 
plant  line  from  Makanda,  Ill.  Bradley 
Bros,  are  execution  proof,  so  that  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  this  deed  have  no  legal  redress. 

That  check  you  sent  out  here  in  settle¬ 
ment  for  the  $4.05  due  me  from  the  Alle¬ 
gan  Nursery,  Allegan,  Mich.,  was  re¬ 
turned  here  unpaid.  Enclosed  find  same 
in  this  letter  as  proof  of  non-payment. 

South  Dakota.  e.  g. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Allegan  Nursery, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Prestage,  seems  to  be  entirely 
unreliable.  We  have  had  so  many  com¬ 
plaints  from  his  customers  that  we  feel 
justified  in  publishing  the  above  letter  for 
the  guidance  of  our  subscribers. 

On  the  “Publisher’s  Degk”  page  of  Oc¬ 
tober  25  issue  I  note  a  reference  to  David 
II.  Rising  of  Easton,  Pa.  Our  experience 
has  proven  that  this  man,  Rising,  is  the 

biggest - ,  - ,  - ,  and  so  we  could 

continue  using  similar  adjectives  which 
would  naturally  apply  to  such  a  speci¬ 
men  that  we  have  ever  known.  For  a 
time  we  sold  some  of  Rising’s  Gold  Dollar 
corn,  but  we  were  able  to  buy  it  at  a  price 
so  that  we  sold  it  for  $4  a  bushel.  As 
soon  as  we  found  that  this  corn  was  not 
especially  grown  for  Mr.  Rising,  as  he 
represented,  we  discontinued  the  sale  of 
it.  Two  years  ago  Rising  sold  through 
us  to  many  of  our  customers  disinfectant 
which  he  called  Calphene  ;  this  he  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do  almost  everything,  agreeing 
to  refund  to  us  if  the  material  did  not 
prove  entirely  satisfactory  to  our  trade. 
As  you  may  guess  from  Rising’s  reputa¬ 
tion.  the  Calphene  did  not  prove  as  repre¬ 
sented.  and  we  have  refunded  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  but  are  not  able  to  get  a  refund 
front  Rising.  We  have  papers  to  serve 
on  Rising  if  he  ever  shows  up  in  this  part 
of  the  State. 

farmers’  syndicate,  INC. 

Cortland,  N.  Y'. 

This  only  confirms  our  previous  reports 
on  David  II.  Rising.  We  have  no  desire 
to  injure  any  man’s  reputation,  but  Tiie 
R-  N.-Y.  would  not  be  doing  its  full  duty 
by  its  subscribers  if  it  failed  to  warn 
them  against  pirates  of  this  kind. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  reliability  of  the  Western 
Sales  Agency?  I  inquired  of  them  their 
plan  for  listing  and  selling  my  Texas  laud 
of  280  acres.  They  ask  for  $7.50  as  a 
forfeit.  I  enclose  their  letter,  which  will 
explain  itself.  M.  M. 

Delaware. 

We  have  many  times  explained  that 
this  Western  Sales  Agency  scheme  is 
only  to  get  the  $7.50  out  of  the  property 
owner.  There  are  a  number  of  real  estate 
pirates  working  this  game  through  the 
mails.  D.  B.  Cornell  &  Co.,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  Mass.,  works  through  traveling 
agents,  and  defrauds  farmers  of  corre¬ 
spondingly  large  amounts. 

Is  the  Easton  Machinery  Company, 
Drake  Building,  Easton,  I’a.,  reliable? 
On  April  90  I  sent  them  a  money  order 
for  $5.25  for  75  ft.  of  1-in.  wire  cable. 
Two  weeks  later  they  promised  to  ship  it 
by  express.  I  have  written  them  several 
times,  but  cannot  get  any  answer  from 
them.  I  do  not  need  the  cable  now,  as  I 
have  purchased  another,  but  would  like 
to  have  my  money  back  if  there  is  any 
way  to  get  it.  B.  s.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

We  can  get  no  reply  to  our  letters  in  B. 
S.  R.’s  behalf,  which  leads  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Eastern  Machinery  Company, 
Easton,  Pa.,  is  a  pretty  good  concern  for 
farmers  generally  to  avoid. 

I  had  a  claim  against  Herman  Klumpp 
of  Rochester  for  a  case  of  eggs.  I  gave 
the  claim  to  the  Seiler  Mercantile  Agency 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y„  608  Wilder  Building, 
to  collect,  in  June,  and  they  agreed  to 
collect  it  on  halves.  Mr.  Klumpp  said  he 
would  pay  $10,  Avhich  was  agreeable  to 
the  agency  and  us.  That  leaves  $5  due 
us.  In  July  my  daughter  talked  to  Mr. 
Seiler  over  the  ’phone,  and  he  said  he  had 
the  $10  and  would  send  my  share  from 
the  first  to  the  fifth  of  August.  About 
the  middle  of  August  I  wrote  to  the 
agency,  as  I  had  not  heard  from  them,  but 
have  not  heard  from  them  up  to  date. 

New  York.  j.  v. 

It  would  seem  that  it  would  now  require 
the  services  of  another  collection  agency 
to  get  the  amount  due  this  subscriber. 
Seiler  Mercantile  Agency  has  ignored  all 
our  letters  in  behalf  of  ,T.  V. 


Wood  is  Scarce — Coal  is  High 
Build  a  WARM  House 


WITH  the  winter  winds  howling  and  the 
cold  creeping  through  the  thin  weather¬ 
boards,  the  family  in  grandfather’s  boyhood 
hugged  the  stove  a  little  tighter,  while  someone 
fetched  another  armful  of  wood.  But  today, 
firewood  is  fast  disappearing  and  the  cost  of  coal 
climbs  steadily  higher.  The  remedy  is  a  warm 
house — built  of 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

The  still-air  spaces  in  the  walls  resist  temperature  changes 
and  prevent  dampness.  These  walls  require  no  painting 
and  will  not  burn  or  decay.  The  saving  in  coal  bills, 
upkeep  and  insurance  make  a  Natco  House  cheapest  in 
the  long  run. 


Natco  XXX 
Hollow  Tilt 
used  in  walls 
that  art 
stuccoed. 


Our  free  book,  “Natco  on  the  Farm,”  describes  Writ,  us  what  you  intend 
Natco  buildings  of  many  types.  Write  for  it  today.  ,0  build.  B'e  have  plans 

for  many  types  of  farm 
buildings  •  free.  Ash 
for  them. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1354  Fulton  Building 
Pittsburgh  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution 


F-10 


Natco  House, 
A  lex  Doyle, 
Roxbury,  Mass, 


LOWERS  v 


-  ^  -  % 

f/SH  BRA^TJi 

REFLEX 

slicker; 


is  the  wet  weather 
service  uniform  for 
the  regular  men 
who  make  every 
day  count. 

Look  for  the 

Reflex  Edge 

A.J.  Tower  co. 

Boston  Mass  — —  Established  1636 


Why  not  save  money  ? 


$1.00 


31  lbs.  of  Best 
4  Combination 

(Ground  Only) 

PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

To  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  zi>ith  health¬ 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  gr  ade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


Here,  Neighbor,  is  where  you 

can  “knock  off”  a  good,  big  part  of 
the  price  you  expected  to  pay 
for  that  new  stove  or 
range.  Write 

and  » 


Ask 

for  my  cata¬ 
log  showing  the 
mostbeautiful  hot  blast  and 
oak  heaters,  base  burners,  steel  and 
_  cast  iron  ranges  that  you  ever  laid  eyes  on. 
TUI  quoted  at  my  factory-to-you  prices— freight  pre¬ 
paid  to  your  station. 

Also  get  my  money-saving  offer  on  Kalamazoo  Pipe  and 
Pipeless  F umaces,  Kitchen  Kabinets  and  Tables,  Phono¬ 
graphs,  Indoor  Closets,  Fireless  Cookers,  Sewing 
Machines,  Washing  Machines,  Cream  Separators, 
Faints  and  Roofing.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  1 14 
“The  Old  Stove  Master ** 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Cask  or 
Easy 
Payment* 
•—Uncon¬ 
ditional 
Guar¬ 
antee 


i a»*r.0 
I  CW*R  * 


A  K&l&mazoe 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 


A  Good  Massachusetts  Ration 

Would  you  criticise  the  formula  for  dry 
mash  herewith?  I  have  used  it  through 
the  past  Summer  with  apparently  perfect 
results  on  both  fowls  and  growing  chicks 
from  the  time  the  latter  were  a  month 
old.  Do  you  think  the  bran  will  be  in 
excess  for  cold  weather?  My  fowls  are 
White  Wyandottes,  have  an  unrestricted 
grass  run,  and  the  weather  has  been  so 
good  I  have  not  yet  put  them  in  their 
Winter  quarters.  I  have  nearly  200 
pullets,  half  hatched  March  4  and  28, 
and  the  rest  April  11  and  28.  I  have  had 
three  cases  of  limberneck  and  about  four 
per  cent  had  watery  eyes  after  they  were 
a  week  old.  Catarrh?  From  the  March 
birds  I  am  getting  about  30  eggs  a  day, 
and  those  of  April  look  as  though  all 
might  be  laying  by  the  end  of  November. 
I  raised  chicks  this  year  in  March  so  as 
to  have  mature  roosters  for  breeders,  but 
feared  the  pullets  would  lay  a  few  eggs 
and  then  want  to  sit,  and  that  they  would 
lay  no  more  until  January  or  March, 
because  they  would  molt,  but  although  I 
have  had  a  dozen  want  to  sit  not  one  of 
them  has  shown  any  sign  of  molting. 


Lbs. 

500  Bran,  coarse,  at . $2.60 

200  Meal  .  3.90 

200  Middlings,  std.  wheat.  3.45 

100  Gluten  feed . 3.95 

100  Linseed  meal,  O.  P... 

140  Red  dog  flour,  140-lb. 

bag . 

100  Meat  scrap  . 


Scratch  feed,  3.3. 

500  Corn,  cracked,  at. . .  .$3.9o 
350  Oats,  70-lb.  bag . 1.80 


$13.00 

7.80 

6.90 

3.95 

4.60 

5.50 

4.50 


$46.25 

$19.75 

9.00 


$28.75 


$75.00 


The  above  lasts  just  a  month  for  the 
pullets  and  35  roosters  and  40  yearlings. 
I  put  no  wheat  in  scratch  feed,  as  the 
sample  was  very  poor  and  full  of  weed 
seed,  and  price  high,  and  I  thought  there 
was  enough  of  wheat  products  in  dry 
mash.  T.  w. 

Massachusetts. 


Your  formula  for  a  satisfactory  dry 
mash  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact 
no  one  combination  of  feeds,  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  best  under  all  conditions.  This 
combination  contains  all  the  scrap  food 
elements  needed  in  a  mash,,  though  the 
proportion  of  meat  scrap  is  less  than 
most  poultrymen  would  advise  for  best 
results.  The  nutritive  ratio  of  this  mash 
is  1:3.5,  that  is,  it  contains  one  part  of 
digestible  protein  to  three  and  one-half 
parts  of  carbohydrates.  When  the  corn 
and  oats  are  added  the  ratio  would  be¬ 
come  1:4.5,  which  appears  to  be  about 
right  for  laving  hens  and  growing  pullets. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  such  a  ration  would  contain  too  large 
a  proportion  of  protein  for  cows  giving 
milk,  a  ratio  of  one  to  six  more  nearly 
meeting  their  requirements.  If  any  criti¬ 
cism  is  to  be  made  of  this  formula  it  is 
that  an  equally  good  one  containing  fewer 
ingredients  might  be  made.  You  will  be 
fortunate  if  the  sudden  change  to  Winter 
quarters  does  not  induce  molting  on  the 
part  of  your  early-hatched  pullets.  Radi¬ 
cal  changes  in  food  or  environment  should 
be  avoided  as  far  as  possible  in  these 
cases,  for  early  hatched,  heavily  fed  and 
quickly  developed  pullets  are  apt,  under 
such  conditions,  to  cease  laying  and  go 
into  a  full  molt.  n:. 1*.  D- 


FarmHands Wanted 

THt  DUTCHESS  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  2GB  Main  SI..  Poughktapail.  N.T. 


Situation  Wanted  Superintendent 

on  Gentleman’s  Estate;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  branches  and  capable  of  taking  full  charge. 

ADVERTISER,  5970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  hut  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — First-class  dry  hand  milkers;  able 
to  milk  at  least  30  cows  twice  daily;  no  other 
work;  wages  $<17.50  per  month,  with  hoard  and 
room.  WAT.KEIt -GORDON  LABORATORY  CO., 
Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Up-to-date  poultry  man  (married) 
for  large  private  estate:  Protestant  preferred. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  0003,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SHEEP  HERDER  wanted,  understanding  West¬ 
ern  free  range  methods  to  be  operated  in  East¬ 
ern  rural  district  with  feeder  sheep  and  a  few 
breeders.  Apply  ADVERTISER  0051,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  woman,  housekeeper  for  elderly 
farmer.  ADVERTISER  00S0,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  country  women,  preferably  sis¬ 
ters,  or  mother  and  daughter,  to  la-  cook  and 
waitress  and  chambermaid  in  a  family  of  live 
adults;  good  wages  given;  would  have  two  rooms 
and  hath.  ADVERTISER  0081,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TWO  good  married  farmers  for  general  work; 

one  to  care  for  automobiles  part  time.  G. 
CARLTON  FANCHER,  Poundrldge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  _  take 
charge  of  1,000  laying  hens.  For  particulars 
address  JOSEPH  F.  SHEA,  Steward,  Gowanda 
State  Hospital,  Collins,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  poultryman,  wage  or  share  basis; 

successful  man,  honest,  loyal,  references; 
splendid  opportunity  for  right  party:  write  all 
particulars.  STORM  FARM,  Perkasie,  Pa. 


WANTED — Immediately,  one  or  two  young  sin¬ 
gle  men  to  milk  purebred  Holsteins  on  yearly 
test;  ten  cows  to  be  milked  and  fed  four  times 
a  day;  no  other  work;  must  he  good  cow  men, 
interested  in  the  work,  and  thoroughly  depend¬ 
able;  good  living  conditions  near  village,  and 
good  wages.  BOX  12,  Bantam,  Conn. 


WANTED — Ambitious  young  man  to  take  charge 
Of  newly  organized  cow  test  association;  $75 
to  $90  per  month  and  board;  no  other  line  of 
work  offers  same  opportunity  for  experience  and 
advancement  in  agriculture.  BERKSHIRE 
COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Men  for  cow  testing  association 
work:  must  have  practical  dairy  experience 
and  scientific  training,  J.  W.  BARTLETT,  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife  on  twenty-acre 
suburban  estate  near  city,  on  ear  line;  wife  to 
do  cooking  for  family  of  three;  will  be  furnished 
delightful  separate  living  apartments,  with  bath 
and  all  conveniences;  owner  furnishes  heat,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  telephone  and  entire  living  expenses, 
except  clothing;  $1,000  yearly  salary;  knowl¬ 
edge  fruit  raising  desirable;  applicant  give  age, 
experience,  full  detail:  exceptional  opportunity 
to  desirable  party.  L.  BLACK,  014  Wayne  St., 
Sandusky,  0. 


WANTED — Women  attendants  in  State  institu¬ 
tion  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $35  per  month 
and  maintenance:  state  age  when  applying.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HELP  WANTED — Milkers;  Care  of 

twentv  Guernseys  each;  no  other  work.  Team¬ 
sters:  Farm  trucking;  no  dairy  work.  General 
man  to  care  for  heating  plant,  automobiles  and 
competent  to  do  extra  driving  when  required. 
Wages  to  commence  $50.00,  plus  board  and 
room:  working  and  living  conditions  first-class; 
can  only  use  men  that  are  reasonably  experi¬ 
enced  and  able  to  furnish  good  recommendation. 
ANNA  DEAN  FARM,  Barberton,  O. 


WANTED — A  man  and  wife  to  run  a  farm 
hoarding  house  of  12  men:  everything  fur¬ 
nished;  must  be  reliable,  clean  and  want  a 
steady  position;  or  could  use  a  man  on  farm 
and  two  women  for  housework.  CARWYTHAM 
FARM,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  several  young  ambitious 
fellows  to  work  on  a  large  fruit  development 
for  fair  wages  and  invaluable  practical  exper¬ 
ience.  CONYERS  FARM,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


ASSISTANT  to  herdsman;  single,  active,  quiet 
man,  quick  to  learn;  experienced  caring  for 
cattle;  good  milker;  permanent  situation  in 
Massachusetts;  state  age,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ence,  wages  per  month.  ADVERTISER  6106, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  married  American  teamster 
and  cattle  man;  must  be  reliable  and  indus¬ 
trious;  references  required;  wages  $75  a  month 
with  cottage  and  garden.  Apply  to  BROAD 
BROOK  FARM,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT  gardener;  must  have  knowledge  of 
lawns,  flowers,  vegetable  garden;  state  age. 
nationality,  wages  expected  with  room  and 
hoard,  copy  of  references.  WYATT,  Gardener, 
Parmelee  Farm,  Paiuesville,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  or  woman  to  work  on 
modern  equipped  farm;  man  to  help  with  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  woman  to  help  with  housework; 
no  children;  a  good  home  for  right  parties; 
good  wages:  please  give  references  and  wages 
desired.  ADVERTISER  6105,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Neat,  capable  woman  as  cook  and 
general  houseworker;  five  in  family.  Write 
H.  R.  P.,  Hohokus,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Testers  for  dairy  improvement  asso¬ 
ciations:  must  give  references.  LIVINGSTON 
COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  herdsman  wanted  by  November  15: 

man  to  milk  18  to  24  cows:  wife  for  cooking 
and  general  housework  in  small  family.  THOM¬ 
AS  H.  METTI.ER,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  couple  on  farm;  man  for 
general  farm  work;  wife  to  keep  few  farm 
boarders;  give  particulars,  including  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  references:  all  conveniences  in  house; 
ideal  location.  Address  LOCK  BOX  55,  Chatham, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  at  least  one 
year  as  testers  in  New  York  Cow  Testing  As¬ 
sociations;  good  wages  paid  competent  men;  ex¬ 
perience  in  feeding  and  in  operating  Babcock 
test  preferred:  give  age,  school  training,  dairy 
or  farm  experience,  names  and  addresses  of  for¬ 
mer  employers.  Write  J.  C.  MADDY,  Animal 
Husbandry  Department,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Capable  working  housekeeper  on  es¬ 
tate.  one  hour  from  New  York,  on  main  line; 
good  pay;  small  family.  Apply  BOX  4,  Ossining, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  woman,  woman  and  daughter  or 
two  sisters,  for  general  housework  in  the  coun¬ 
try:  laundry  done  out:  all  modern  conveniences. 
ADVERTISER  0104,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  poultry;  New  Jersey  plant  (heavy 
breeds)  in  the  making:  prefer  man  on  profit- 
sharing  basis  who  can  do  his  own  figuring  and 
show  me  he  understands  the  business;  liberal 
proposition,  starting  Fehrunry  1.  ADVERTISER 
0103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  butter-maker.  FARM¬ 
ERS’  CREAMERY  COMPANY,  East  Durham, 
N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  single,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  private  place;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  and  practical  dairyman,  thorough 
experience  in  all  branches  of  dairying,  wishes 
position  on  modern  dairy  farm.  Apply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


HOG  HERDSMAN,  on  or  about  Jan.  1;  I  offer 
my  services  to  any  reliable  party,  who  Is  or 
wants  to  raise  swine  for  market  or  show  ring, 
or  both;  I  only  consider  a  plant  where'  absolute 
sanitary  conditions  prevail;  prefer  to  locate  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware 
or  Maryland;  married;  40:  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0009.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  as  shepherd;  25  years’ 
thorough  experience;  to  have  full  charge  of 
flock  of  sheep;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
0098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


A  HIGHLY  recommended  young  man,  with  col¬ 
lege  education,  desires  position  as  working  farm 
manager  on  dairy  or  tobacco  farm;  thoroughly 
understands  up-to-date  farming  in  every  line; 
any  proposition  will  be  considered.  'Address 
ADVERTISER  0095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  married,  farm  manager  of  private 
estate,  with  thorough  and  practical  knowledge 
of  soil  and  all  crops,  live  stock,  fruit,  poultry 
and  machinery;  twenty  years’  experience;  abso¬ 
lutely  reliable.  ADVERTISER  0097,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN — Position  as  herdsman  and  butter- 
maker  in  up-to-date  dairy;  seven  years’  refer¬ 
ence  from  last  place;  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  6096,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  fancy  butter-maker, 
fine  Guernseys,  test  cows,  show  cattle,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  0102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  wants  position  Dee. 

1st;  married;  no  children;  5  years’  reference; 
5  years’  experience  A.  R.  O.  work:  good  butter- 
maker;  can  handle  any  size  of  job;  not  afraid 
of  work;  Guernseys  only;  state  full  particulars. 
BOX  132,  Glenwood  Landing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AN  HONEST  past  middle  age  man  would  like 
a  permanent  home.  Address  ADVERTISER 
6107,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCIIARDIST — Ten  years’  experience;  expert  in 
pruning  and  spraying;  as  manager,  or  would 
consider  lease.  ADVERTISER  0108,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  with  15  years’  practi¬ 
cal  experience,  desires  position:  large  plant 
preferred:  first-class  references.  ADVERTISER 
0111,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  apiarist,  versed  In  beekeeping,  would 
like  position  in  a  large  apiary  where  efficiency 
is  needed;  an  interview  will  convince  you  of  my 
ability;  best  of  references  to  honesty;  will  go 
anywhere.  ADVERTISER  6112,  care  Rural  Xew- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  A  No.  1  farmer;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  farm  crops;  good 
milker,  butter-maker,  poultry  forcing  for  Winter 
eggs.  CHARLES  A.  BOYCE,  Massena,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN — Married,  age  40,  childless,  wishes 
position  December  1:  care  of  12  milking  cows 
and  few  breeding  sows;  life  experience;  wages. 
$75:  house  with  furniture,  vegetables,  fuel,  etc.; 
state  particulars.  BOX  101,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  large  dairy 
farm;  15  years’  practical  experience  with  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  balancing  rations,  testing.,  showing, 
making  butter,  selected  milk,  contagious  abor¬ 
tion,  milking  machines,  electric  .motors,  gas  en¬ 
gines  and  diversified  crops:  married:  wages,  $125 
per  month.  J.  HENRY,  Medford,  Md. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent; 

qualified  in  all  branches;  married;  3  children; 
age  35  years;  American  citizen:  10  years  in 
Westchester  County.  R.  E.  HARRISON,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  RENT — On  shares.  125-acre  farm;  every¬ 
thing  furnished  but  labor;  stocked  with  regis¬ 
tered  Guernseys,  twenty  cows;  wholesale  high 
class  milk:  hogs  and  cash  crops:  house  with 
conveniences;  schools  one  mile;  station  quarter 
mile:  must  be  good  cow  man  and  practical 
farmer;  Protestant:  state  experience,  nationality, 
age.  family  and  give  references.  H.  BORDEN, 
Mickleton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Would  like  a  tenant  for  registered1 
Ayrshire  stock  farm  who  has  faith  enough  in 
his  own  ability  to  purchase  half  Interest  in 
stock  and  equipment  and  operate  farm  and  herd 
on  share  basis.  ADVERTISER  6083,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — On  shares,  estate  farm  of  over  300 
acres  on  outskirts  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  2  silos; 
100  acres  in  Alfalfa  and  Timothy:  possession 
any  time  before  March  1.  1920.  ADVERTISER 
6075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Substantial,  9-room  country  home 
on  Lake  Musconetcong:  built  and  always  occu¬ 
pied  by  present  owner;  in  perfect  repair:  large, 
highly  cultivated  garden:  small  fruits,  asparagus 
bed.  fishing,  boating  and  bathing:  death  of  wife 
causes  owner  to  offer  at  less  than  first  cost  of 
construction:  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Address  E.  S.  BALDWIN,  152  Market  Street, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  twenty  acres:  5.000  aspar¬ 
agus:  goocT  bearing  fruit  trees;  fine  house  and 
barns  and  chicken  houses;  must  be  sold  before 
November  15th;  bargain;  near  Hudson.  Address 
A.  M.  W.,  Germantown,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


10  ACRES,  poultrv  fruit;  good  buildings;  $4,000. 
GEO.  S.  MARTIN,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  R.  No.  3. 


261-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM — SO  acres  pasture, 
balance  meadow  land1  which  can  be  worked 
with  tractor;  buildings  slated  and  painted:  run¬ 
ning  water;  land  in  high  state  of  cultivation: 
stock,  tools  and  crops  if  desired.  Write  E.  A. 
HOWARD.  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Profitable  peach  orchard,  in  heart 
of  Potomac  Valley  fruit  belt;  good  location; 
house,  barn,  mules:  fully  equipped.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-aore  apple  and  stock  farm; 

rare  bargain.  Listen!  1.600  bbls.  now  being 
picked:  offered  $5  unpacked;  that’s  $S,000:  look 
at  the  Greenings.  Baldwins,  Newtons,  Wine- 
saps,  Bens:  trees  bearing  5-15  bbls.  each.  One 
mile  from  station,  prettiest  part  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y. :  going  into  another  business.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RETAIL  (fairy  farm;  322  acres;  fully  stocked 
and  equipped,  including  milk  route.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  6092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — On  account  of  physical  dis¬ 
ability  will  sell  greenhouses  near  New  York 
ancf  Newark  that  will  pay  over  50  per  cent  on 
valuation.  ADVERTISER  6100,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — My  farm  in  Powhatan  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia:  714  1-3  acres;  write  for  particulars.  D. 
P.  STOLL,  Powhatan,  Va.;  R.  F.  D. 


WANTED — To  rent;  general  farm  with  some 
fruit;  good  ground,  water  and  buildings;  rea¬ 
sonable;  prefer  Westchester,  Rockland  or  Ber¬ 
gen  Co.;  state  rental  and  particulars.  G.  W., 
Rahway,  N.  J. ;  R.  F.  D.  34. 


EXCHANGE — 20  acres:  Isle  of  Pines  fruit  and 
truck  land,  for  equipped  New  York  farm. 
BOX  54,  Catatonk,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— 120-acre  farm,  water¬ 
front,  west  bank  of  Hudson.  For  particulars 
address  ADVERTISER  6101,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Level  dairy  farm,  65  acres;  very 
productive;  good  buildings:  running  water:  lVi 
acres  berries.  LOUIE  DAVIS,  Cazeuovia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Vermont  farms,  all  sizes  and 
prices;  handy  to  select  markets;  fine  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  advantages;  send  for  list  and 
mention  size  of  farm  you  are  seeking;  easy  terms 
if  you  wish.  JAMES  W.  MADDEN,  Burlington, 
Vt. 


HAVE  105  acres  surplus  land,  half  cut  over; 

balanee  mixed  timber;  would  cut  ties,  when 
marketed,  to  pay  for  property;  two  miles  of 
station;  two  thousand  dollars.  SETH  PALMER, 
Troy,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  24  acres;  level  land;  no 
stones:  woodlot;  near  New  York  market;  good 
roads;  near  church  and  schools;  7  rooms,  heated; 
good  barn  and  outbuildings;  implements;  fruit,- 
berries,  lots  shade;  price  $11,000;  half  cash, 
ADVERTISER  OIK),  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  lease  farm  with  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing;  good  buildings,  productive  soil;  fruit; 
thirtv  to  fifty  miles  of  New  York;  possession 
this  Fall.  Address  O.  YOUNG,  443  West  49th 
St.,  New  York. 


168  ACRES;  15  acres  of  woodland;  good  build¬ 
ings;  running  water  to  house  and  barn;  keep 
25  cows;  land  good  for  trucking;  barn  full  of 
hay:  farming  tools;  on  river  road,  Vi  mile  from 
village  railroad  center:  good  high  school.  If  in¬ 
terested,  write  ALBERT  KEITH,  Sidney,  Dela¬ 
ware  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Box  151. 


70  ACRES — One  of  the  finest  farms  and  location; 

new  brick  house;  photograph  on  request;  large 
outbuildings;  price  $10,000;  half  mile  from  Mil- 
ton,  Sussex  County.  Del.  Write  P.  CAUSEY 
LOFLAND,  Milton,  Del. 


FARM- — 300  acres;  good  buildings;  well  watered; 

lots  of  wood  and  timber;  all  land  under  culti¬ 
vation:  lies  level;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock 
and  tools;  in  town  of  Preston,  Chenango  Co.,  N. 
Y.  Write  FRANK  T,  HOBAN,  Oxford,  N.  Y., 
for  particulars. 


FOR  SALE — 142-acre  stock  and  grain  farm;  $50 
per  acre;  stock  and  tools  if  wanted;  ten-room 
house;  large  double  barn;  eight  other  outbuild¬ 
ings;  all  in  good  condition;  near  Ashokan  reser¬ 
voir  and  boulevard;  Kingston  nine  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  BOX  7,  West  Hurley,  N.  Y. 


A  MONEY-MAKER — Excellent  fruit  farm;  215 
acres;  first-class  condition;  in  Western  New 
York’s  famous  fruit  belt,  just  outside  Lockport; 
only  ten  miles  from  Lake  Ontario  and!  twenty 
from  Niagara  Falls;  largely  apples  and  peaches 
in  bearing;  also  quinces,  cherries,  grapes,  plums 
and  grain  land;  near  cold  storages,  canneries 
and  railroads;  brick  and  concrete  pavements 
everywhere;  city  water  and  electricity  connects 
three  houses,  large  barns;  fully  stocked  and 
equipped;  owner,  who  has  personally  operated 
property  for  years,  desires  to  retire  and  travel. 
Address  ADVERTISER  6109,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-aere  stock  farm;  stock  and 
equipment:  12  head  cattle;  two  houses;  plenty 
barn  room;  to  settle  estate.  Inquire  W.  S.  W., 
P.  O.  Box  143,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


CIDER  apples  wanted;  any  quantity,  from  small 
lots  up  to  carload  lots;  include  all  conditions 
in  first  letter,  including  price.  JOHN  F.  WIL- 
KENS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskill 
21-F-4. 


FOR  SALE — -Several  Cypher’s  portable  hovers 
and  390-egg  incubators;  one  600-egg  Buckeye 
machine.  F.  M.  DAVIS,  Chase  Poultry  Farm, 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


SHELLBARK  hickory  nuts,  10  cents  pound,  and 
common  black  walnuts,  5  cents  pound.  HOUG- 
LAXD  &  MILLER,  244,  Boonville,  Ind*. 


FOR  SALE — “Newtown”  hot  water  brooefer  sys¬ 
tem,  consisting  of  forty  adjustable  hovers  and 
other  equipment;  new:  never  has  been  used. 
Write  for  particulars  and  price.  S.  E.  HOS- 
TETTER,  Denbigh,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — E-B.  Big  Four,  12-20  kerosene  trac¬ 
tor  made  by  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement 
Co.,  Rockford,  Ill.:  will  sell  cheap  to  move  at 
once.  MT.  MORRIS  CANNING  CO.,  INC.,  Mt. 
Morris,  N.  Y. 


CAPE  COD  CRANBERRIES,  the  real  sun  kissed 
kind,  for  sale:  7  quarts  for  $1.00  by  parcel 
post,  1st  and  2d  zone;  6  quarts  in  3d  zone; 
order  now  and  can  for  the  holidays  before  the 
price  goes  up.  THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 
Yarmouthport,  Mass. 


CHAMPION  power  sprayer.  200-gallon  tank. 
Friend  gun  and  25  feet  of  hose:  never  been 
used;  first  $175  gets  it.  E.  G.  COX,  Proctor- 
ville,  O. 


WANTED — To  buy  sectional  incubator,  incubator 
heater,  pipe  brooder,  piping,  feed  mixer.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  214,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  furnace,  doors,  circles,  etc.,  suitable 
schools  or  churches;  for  sale,  reasonable.  VAN 
LOAN,  Hallstead,  Pa. 


A  BARGAIN — One  Thermoil  kerosene  engine.  5 
horsepower,  mounted  on  wheels,  with  friction 
clutch  pulley,  and  one  David  Bradley  8-ineh  feed 
grinder,  bought  of  Sears  Roebuck;  all  in  first- 
class  condition;  it  is  too  small  for  my  trade: 
for  $175  cash:  the  same  rig  would  cost  about 
S275  new:  hasn’t  ground  2.000  bushels  of  grain. 
W.  E.  CRANE,  Oakland,  Md. 


WANTED — One  ton  horseradish  roots.  WALTER 
ROPER,  US  7th  St.  S.W.,  Canton,  O. 


WANTED — A  small  cream  separator  in  good 
condition;  write,  giving  description  and  price. 
TALLAHASSEE  PECAN  CO.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE— Chatham  fanning  mill.  S.  J.  TITUS, 
No.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Hercules  stump  puller;  also  carload 
good  feeding  hay;  state  price.  E.  F.  Mc- 
G1XN,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  equipment  for  retail  milk 
route,  consisting  of  low-down  milk  wagon, 
milk  sleigh.  10  h.  p.  boiler,  3  h.  p.  engine, 
bottle  washer,  bottle  filler,  separator,  chnrn. 
refrigerator,  butter  worker,  butter  print,  cooling 
vats,  sanitary  milk  cases  and  about  2.000  milk 
bottles:  price  $350,  or  will  exchange  for  farm 
produce  or  young  stock.  E.  C.  BARSTOW, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 1.200-egg  Hall  incubator,  Mann 
power  bone  cutter,  large  size,  and!  Mackay 
brooder  stove.  GUS  EISELE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Collingswood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Empire  milking  machine;  used  only 
a  few  weeks;  A-l  condition.  M.  I.  SCOTT, 
Rexville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  small  farm  tractor.  0.  E. 
WHITAKER,  W.  Peabody,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Buffalo  Pitts  steam  tractor,  like 
new.  jacketed  boiler.  10  horsepower,  $500.00; 
I.  H.  C.  10  horse  gas  engine,  mounted  on  trucks, 
perfect  condition.  $300.00.  L.  D.  O’DELL, 
&  SON,  Chaffee.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  teamster  on  farm, 
at  once;  state  age.  nationality,  references  and 
salary  desired.  M.  ».  jOSLIN,  Buskirk,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  man  wishes  position  as  chauffeur 
aud  gardener;  best  of  recommendation.  Apply 
to  M.  MAHONEY.  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — About  acre  land.  6  or  7  room  house, 
Northern  New  Jersey  or  New  York  State.  G. 
GILMORE,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


CYPHER’S  390-egg  (Model)  Incubator  for  sale;. 

all  right  every  way;  twenty  dollars  (crated). 
GEORGE  HEXSCHEN,  Washington,  N.  J. 


For  years,  the  world's  greatest  inventor  worked  night  and  day  to  make  the  music  of  the  phono¬ 
graph  true  to  life.  At  last  he  has  succeeded.  Now  that  you  can  get  THE  BEST  on  the  won - 
derful  offer  below,  you  need  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  Mr.  Edison's  great 
instrument.  Read  below  how  easily  you  may  have  the  genuine  New  Edison  Amberola  in  your  home. 


Onl 


Entertain  Your  Friends 

Get  the  New  Edison  Amberola  in  your  home  on 
free  trial.  Entertain  your  family  and  friends 
with  the  latest  up-to-date  song  hits  of  the  big 
cities.  Laugh  until  your  sides  ache  at  the  funniest  of 
funny  minstrel  shows.  Hear  the  grand  oiu  church 
hymns.  Hear  the  crashing  brass  bauds,  the  waltzes, 
the  two-steps,  the  solos,  the  duets  and  quartettes. 
You  will  sit  awe-striken  at  the  wonderful  grand  operaa 
as  sung  by  the  world’s  greatest  singers.  You  will  bo 
moved  by  the  tender,  sweet  harmony  of  quartettes 
singing  those  old  melodics  that  you  have  heard  all  your 
*'»?.  Take  your  choice  of  any  kind  of  entertainment 
All  on  free  trial.  Then,  after  the  trial,  send  the  outfit 
back  at  our  expense  if  you  choose  Or  keep  it  on  our 
great  rock-bottom  offer.  Sand  the  coupon  today  I 


A  Happy  Home 

Happiness  is  life— and  real  happiness  is  found 
only  in  a  leal  home.  And  by  a  real  home  I  do 
not  mean  a  house  with  a  yard  or  farm  around 
it.  Oh,  no!  A  real  home  is  the  place  where  the  happy, 
united  family  gather  together  for  mutual  enjoyment 
and  recreation.  And  the  Edison  Amberola  makes  this 
possible,  for  it  stands  supreme  as  the  greatest  homo 
entertainer.  It  will  mean  moro  than  entertainment 
and  merriment,  more  than  an  hour  of  amusement,  yes. 
it  will  mean  genuine  pleasure  of  the  lasting  sort— help¬ 
ful  entertainment  and  culture  of  the  most  beneficial 
kind.  It  will  mean  the  family  united  — a  new  home. 


Mr.  Edison’s  Wonderful 
New  Amberola 


cjjVvv';  Sag 
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' 


Name... 


Address.. 


Yes,  we  will  send  you  the  New  Edison  Amberola, 

the  product  of  the  world’s  greatest  inventor’s  genius,  the  phono¬ 

graph  with  the  wonderful  diamond  stylus  reproducer  and  your  choice  of  latest 

Diamond  Amberol  Records  on  free  trial  without  a  penny  down.  On  this  offer,  you  can  now  have  the 
genuine  Edison  Amberola,  the  instrument  which  gives  you  real,  life-like  music,  the  finest  and  best 
of  all  phonographs  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  price  asked  for  imitations  of  Mr.  Edison’s  great  instrument. 

Rock-Bottom  Direct  Offer— 

If,  after  the  free  trial,  you  decide  to  keep  Mr.  Edison’s  superb  new  instru¬ 
ment,  send  us  only  $1.00.  Pay  the  balance  on  easiest  kind  of  monthly  payments.  Think  of  it! 
A  $1.00  payment,  and  a  few  dollars  a  month  to  get  this  wonderful  new  style  outfit — Mr.  Edison’s  great  phonograph 
with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer,  all  the  musical  results  of  the  highest  price  outfits— the  same  Diamond  Amberol 
Records  —  yes,  the  greatest  value  for  $1.00  down,  balance  on  easiest  monthly  terms.  Convince  yourself —  free  trial 
first.  No  money  down,  no  C  C.  F  not  one  cent  to  pay  unless  you  choose  to  keep  the  instrument.  Send  coupou! 

Our  NEW  Edison 
Catalog  Sent  Free 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  in  a 
letter  (or  just  the  coupon)  is  enough.  No  obligation  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  catalog.  Get  this  offer — while  this  offer  lasts! 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Dist’s. 

3898  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANADIAN  OFFICE:  353  Portage  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


COUPON 

F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors, 
3898  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  —  Please  send  me  your  New  Edison 
Catalog  and  full  particulars  of  your  free  trial  offer  ou 
the  new  model  Edison  Amberola. 
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No.  4561 


What  A  Farm 


Loan  Association  Did 


And  How  They  Did  It 


HERE  is  a  true  story  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 

We  want  you  to  read  it  and  think  it  over. 
There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  Land  Bank  in 
various  sections.  We  have  been  told  that  a  poor 
man  or  a  tenant  has  no  chance  to  obtain  a  loan. 
Others  have  said  that  most  of  the  loans  thus  far 
made  have  merely  relieved  former  mortgages  and 
transferred  a  private  obligation  to  one  connected 
with  the  Government.  Ofttimes  such  a  transfer  will 
mean  all  the  difference  between  discouragement  and 
encouragement  to  a  farmer. 

Some  four  years  ago  an  elderly  couple  of  the  back- 


to-the-lander  type  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  real  estate 
agent  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  These  old  people 
were  nearly  70  years  of  age,  and  not  very  keen  in 
business  matters.  They  had  about  $1,500  in  cash — a 
tempting  bait  for  a  sharp  agent  and  a  grasping 
land-owner.  Now  these  two  characters,  working  so 
close  to  deceit  and  misrepresentation  that  you  could 
not  see  between,  made  these  old  people  believe  that 
they  wanted  a  certain  farm  of  200  acres,  more  or 
less.  They  were  actually  induced  to  pay  $5,000  for 
this  place,  on  a  contract,  or  about  20  per  cent  more 
than  it  was  worth  at  the  time.  At  their  best  these 


old  people  could  not  have  handled  such  a  farm,  and 
of  course  the  agent  and  owner  knew  it.  Yet  they 
got  the  old  folks  to  give  up  practically  all  the  cash 
they  had  and  to  sign  a  contract  which  simply  bound 
them  into  financial  slavery.  Any  man  who  has  ever 
done  business  in  real  estate  would  know  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  these  old  people  never  could  meet  that 
contract  from  farm  proceeds.  They  were  sure  to 
lose  all  their  cash  and  then  lose  the  farm,  which 
could  be  sold  again  to  others  like  them.  A  form 
of  pure,  straight  legal  robbery. 

These  old  folks  went  on  the  farm  without  adequate 
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stock,  equipment,  ability,  strength  or  capital.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  their  cash  was  gone !  They  had  signed 
a  contract  which  permitted  a  grasping  owner  to 
demand  and  obtain  every  cent  they  could  get  hold 
of.  Every  dollar  above  the  most  simple  requirements 
of  living  was  taken  for  interest  and  contract  pay¬ 
ments.  There  was  absolutely  no  hope  that  they 
could  meet  their  contract  when  due,  and  that  meant 
loss  of  all  they  had.  When  the  Land  Bank  Loan 
Association  was  organized  the  old  folks  applied  for 
a  loan.  It  could  not  be  granted.  While  with  such 
a  loan  tlie5r  could  have  paid  off  the  contract,  they 
never  could  have  met  the  Land-Bank  payments,  and 
would  have  been  a  loss  to  the  association.  The  Land 
Bank  cannot  be  made  a  charitable  institution. 

Failing  to  get  the  loan,  these  old  people  tried  to 
sell,  but  found  no  buyers  willing  to  accept  their  con¬ 
tract.  At  last  they  were  obliged  to  face  the  positive 
certainty  that  within  100  days  they  would  be  ejected 
from  their  home  and  forced  to  lose  everything.  To 
be  exact,  they  were  still  $.1,000  behind  on  payments 
after  all  their  struggles.  By  paying  that  sum  they 
could  obtain  the  deed.  Failing  to  pay  it  they  would 
be  thrown  out,  destitute,  without  even  the  price  of 
carfare  to  relatives  in  the  West.  Some  of  our 
people,  as  they  read  this,  will  go  back  in  memory 
to  similar  trials.  We  can  all  realize  what  it  must 
have  meant  to  these  hopeless  old  people  to  see  the 
days  pass  by,  each  one  bringing  them  nearer  to  ruin. 
The  agent  and  the  owner  were  not  worrying.  They 
had  taken  in  something  like  $2,500  clear  and  would 
soon  have  the  farm  to  sell  again!  They  thought 
they  had  a  sure  thing — for  who  among  the  farmers 
of  Dutchess  County  would  ever  come  to  the  rescue 
of  these  old  baek-to-tlie-landers? 

In  August  the  County  Farm  Bureau  agent  and  one 
of  the  Loan  Association  directors  took  a  little  vaca¬ 
tion.  They  went  through  Vermont,  and  there  they 
ran  upon  a  farmer  and  his  son  who  wanted  to  buy 
a  good-sized  farm.  These  men  were  interested,  and 
came  with  their  wives  to  see  the  farm  where  the  old 
people  were  living.  They  were  satisfied  and  wanted 
to  buy,  but  had  little  ready  money.  There  was 
where  the  Federal  Land  Bank  came  in.  The  farm 
was  a  good  risk  in  the  hands  of  young  and  enter¬ 
prising  farmers,  and  the  directors  of  the  association 
were  ready  to  recommend  a  loan. 

Within  three  days  of  the  time  the  contract  would 
expire  these  directors  met  and  voted  this  loan.  They 
wired  the  Vermont  man,  and  he  came  on  with  $700 
in  cash.  There  was  no  possible  way  to  get  that  loan 
through  on  time  unless  the  owner  of  the  farm  would 
agree  to  extend  the  contract  Not  he!  If  he  did 
that  he  would  lose  his  chance  to  seize  the  farm  and 
squeeze  another  price  out  of  it.  He  refused,  think¬ 
ing  he  had  a  sure  thing.  lie  was  so  sure  that  he 
had  it,  that  the  old  folks  would  default,  that  he  had 
actually  rented  the  farm,  to  give  possession  in  three 
days ! 

And  that  is  where  he  made  his  mistake.  Right 
there  was  developed  one  of  those  fine  instances  of 
true  co-operation  and  public  spirit  that  are  working 
in  farm  communities.  The  buyer  agreed  to  take 
the*place  from  the  old  folks  for  $3,250.  That  would 
give  him  the  farm  and  leave  them  $250  to  take  them 
to  their  Western  relatives.  Then  the  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  directors  met  at  the  bank  and  signed  a  joint 
note  for  $2,375.  They  borrowed  this  from  the  bank, 
added  the  Vermont  man’s  $700.  and  then  called  in 
the  farm  owner  and  demanded  the  contract  and 
deed!  He  “stalled”  in  every  way  bo  could  think  of 
to  prevent  the  deal,  for  there  was  only  one  day  more 
in  the  life  of  that  contract.  They  met  his  demands 
one  by  one.  and  he  had  to  take  the  money  and  turn 
over  the  deed  ! 

This  is  a  plain  story  of  a  fine  thing,  a  most  com¬ 
mendable  act  on  the  part  of  men  who  assumed  an 
obligation  in  order  to  help  out  strangers  who  were 
in  great  trouble.  These  directors  are  all  men  of 
modest  means,  for  only  a  man  carrying  a  mortgage 
can  be  such  a  director  of  a  loan  association.  A 
group  of  men  who  will  do  that  make  just  about  the 
finest  asset  that  any  agricultural  county  can  ever 
have.  They  deserve  to  succeed,  and  they  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  They  have  brought  a  good  farmer  into  the 
county,  and  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  saved  something  for  people  who  sadly 
needed  help.  That  is  the  kind  of  work  we  must 
have  in  the  new  life  which  is  surely  coming  to 
agriculture.  We  have  had  too  much  of  the  other 
kind  of  work. 

The  European  Orchard  Situation 

FTER  14  months  of  service  with  the  A.  E.  F., 
traveling  through  France,  Northern  Italy,  Dal¬ 
matia,  up  and  down  the  Rhine,  Belgium,  Holland 
and  the  British  Isles,  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world  to  be  home  again  with  my  whole  skin.  The 
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orchard  situation  is  like  all  other  matters  in  Europe. 
It  is  backward,  and  it  has  suffered  heavily  by  the 
war.  The  old  trees  have  been  neglected,  ruined,  as 
you  know  all  along  the  weary  heartbreaking  miles 
where  the  armies  surged  back  and  forth,  and  in  the 
areas  where  the  blast  of  war  did  not  hit  them,  they 
stand  neglected.  Italy  seems  to  have  fared  the 
worst  in  the  matter  of  neglect.  France  next.  Belgium 
third,  and  Germany  fourth.  1  do  not  know  how  the 
Germans  did  it,  but  from  what  1  have  observed  they 
took  care  of  their  orchards.  T  was  in  Normandy 
during  apple  blossom  time,  and  found  that  the  old 
orchards  are  in  very  bad  condition.  Little  or  no 
attempt  was  made  to  spray  the  trees.  They  have 
not  been  trimmed  in  four  years.  The  trees  show  it. 
Many  of  them  are  dying  of  "disease.  Fruit  through¬ 
out  Europe  this  year  is  scarce  and  high-priced.  You 
can  buy  a  quart  of  wine  in  Paris  for  what  you  would 
pay  for  an  apple.  Really  you  have  to  go  through 
these  countries  to  appreciate  the  condition.  The 
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people  are  slow  to  recover  from  the  terrible  trial. 
Every  home,  especially  in  France,  mourns  a  father 
or  husband,  sometimes  two  and  three  sons.  Many 
of  the  demobilized  soldiers  are  restless  and  discon¬ 
tented.  Life  in  the  rural  communities  does  not 
inspire  them.  They  have  lost  for  the  time  the  spirit 
of  work  and  the  love  of  work.  A  few  concrete  illus¬ 
trations  may  throw  light  on  the  subject.  The  French 
nurserymen  this  year  will  have  for  export  to  the 
United  States  less  than  one-tentli  of  a  normal  crop 
of  fruit  tree  seedlings.  While  visiting  with  one  of 
them  at  Angers  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  going  to  do  because  of  the  labor  situa¬ 
tion.  Men  whom  he  had  known  for  years  and  em¬ 
ployed  were  back  from  the  war  demanding  exorbitant 
wages  and  short  hours.  If  he  attempted  to  reason 
with  them  they  dropped  their  tools  and  walked  out 
of  the  lot.  In  Italy,  where  the  French  nurserymen 
were  accustomed  to  buy  their  seeds,  the  Austrian 
and  German  armies  have  devastated  part  of  the 
district,  and  in  the  rear  areas,  during  the  stress  and 
storm  of  war  and  invasion,  the  Italians  gave  up  the 
gathering  and  saving  of  seeds,  as  well  as  the  care 
of  their  trees,  with  the  result  that  seeds  for  this 
season  could  only  be  obtained  in  limited  quantities 
at  enormous  prices.  This,  together  with  the  labor 
problem,  will  force  the  French  nurserymen  to  ask 
10  times  the  price  from  American  nurserymen  for 
seedlings  this  year  and  next  year.  Thus  the  chain 
of  rising  prices  goes  on.  Only  the  largest  American 
nurserymen  will  buy  seedlings  and  plant  them  at 
the  price  that  orchardists  have  been  paying  for  the 
two-year-old  budded  tree.  ’Phis  will  boost  the  price 
of  trees  to  the  fruit  grower  out  of  sight  for  many 
years  to  come,  with  consequent  curtailment  of 
orchard  plantings.  From  this  it  seems  clear  that 
one  who  owns  a  good  bearing  orchard,  likewise  the 
one  who  can  start  one  now  without  delay,  is  bound 
to  gather  a  rich  harvest. 

Many  Americans  in  traveling  through  France  have 
been  impressed  with  the  thorough  manner  in  which 
the  peasants  use  every  foot  of  space  in  their  gardens 
and  lawns.  Even  fruit  trees  are  made  to  grow  along 
the  side  of  their  stone  houses.  Grapevines  and 
flowers  and  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  dwarf  and 
standard,  fill  the  spaces  that  in  our  American  back¬ 
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yards  are  usually  neglected.  These  small  gardens 
have  been  carefully  tended  by  the  peasants,  old  men 
and  women,  who  stayed  at  home  during  the  war. 
This  is  true  in  France  in  all  the  areas  outside  the 
battle  zone.  Seeing  these  splendid  gardens,  so  well 
cared  for,  one  might  conclude  that  the  damage  to 
the  orchard  business  caused  by  the  war  has  been 
exaggerated.  Closer  study  reveals  neglect  of  the 
old  trees'  in  the  orchard  areas.  Then,  too,  all  of 
them  in  the  battle  zone  where  the  fighting  was 
severe  were  either  cut  down,  blown  down  or  killed 
with  poison  gas.  Even  in  the  areas  where  the  ad¬ 
vance  or  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  rapid  the  fruit 
trees  are  finished.  Horses  tied  under  them  chewed 
off  the  bark,  plant  diseases  thrived  for  four  years 
and  poison  gas  stunted  and  half  killed  them.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  Chateau-Tbierry 
area  between  Soissons  and  Itheims,  where  the  Amer¬ 
icans  fought.  Many  little  village  like  Cohan,  Cou- 
langes,  Dravigny.  Areis  le  Ponsant,  St.  Gilles  or 
Courville  are  still  partly  standing,  although  all  the 
fruit  trees  have  been  ruined.  The  boys  from  the 
Twenty-eighth  and  Thirty-second  Divisions  will  bear 
me  out  in  this. 

Another  very  important  factor  in  the  situation  is 
labor.  The  demand  for  it  to  produce  and  reconstruct 
has  caused  many  trees  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 
nature,  to  bo  diseased  or  mot,  to  grow  or  die.  to  bear 
or  not  to  bear.  The  result  is  now  that  good  fruit 
is  a  luxury  which  only  the  rich  can  afford  in  Europe. 
With  the  seed  and  nursery  business  curtailed,  it  will 
be  many  years  before  the  orchard  business  in  Europe 
gets  back  to  where  it  was  before  the  war. 

MARTIN  KING.  JR. 


Some  Defects  in  Tile  Silos 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  large  hollow  tile  silo  collapsed 
near  Elkins,  W.  Va..  resulting  in  the  loss  of  150  tons 
of  silage.  It  is  asserted  that  many  silos  of  the  same 
construction  are  collapsing;  that  the  acid  in  the  silage 
destroys  the  glazing  of  the  tile,  which  is  followed  by 
crumbling  of  the  tile,  collapse  of  the  silo  and  loss  of 
contents.  I  expect  to  build  such  a  silo  next  year,  and 
also  some  neighbors,  and  any  information  you  can  give 
on  the  durability  of  such  construction  will  be  welcome. 
Frostburg.  Md.  c.  A.  M. 

OWA  Bulletin  No.  ISO  has  the  following  to  say 
regarding  tile- blocks  used  in  solo  construction; 
“In  clay  blocks  there  are  many  grades.  These 
variations  in  quality  are  due  mainly  to  three  causes, 
quality  of  raw  material,  method  of  burning,  and 
defects  in  forming.  Brick  clays  are  made  up  prin¬ 
cipally  of  two  classes  of  material,  one  that  melts  at 
temperatures  usually  secured  in  the  hottest  portions 
of  the  brick  kilns,  and  one  that  remains  firm  at 
these  same  temperatures.  Proper  portions  of  each 
of  these  classes  of  material  are  essential.  The  for¬ 
mer,  called  the  fluxing  material,  melts  and  binds 
together  particles  of  the  latter,  while  the  latter  pre¬ 
serves  the  desired  form  of  the  brick  or  block  through¬ 
out  the  burning  process.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  as  the  fluxing  material  fuses  it  will  fill  all  of 
the  space  between  the  other  particles,  and  upon 
extreme  heating  it.  flows  out  over  the  surface,  giving 
it  a  glassy  appearance.  This  process  is  known  as 
vitrification.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  blocks,  on 
account  of  their  being  made  up  entirely  with  thin, 
walls,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  clay  which  is  com¬ 
paratively  low  in  fluxing  material  in  order  that  the 
blocks  will  hold  their  shape  well  during  the  burning. 

“To  make  them  appear  hard-burned  and  present 
a  glassy  surface  to  the  weather,  clay  products  are 
sometimes  treated  externally  with  salt  which,  when 
burned,  causes  the  block  to  have  a  glassy  surface. 
It  is  evident  that  such  treatment,  though  protecting 
the  block  to  a  certain  extent,  affects  only  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  advantage  of  such  a  surface,  however,  is 
not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  its  interference  with 
the  detection  of  soft  or  porous  blocks. 

“In  some  clays  are  found  pebbles  of  limestone. 
rPhe  pebbles  after  burning  absorb  moisture,  slake, 
swell  and  chip  particles  off  the  block.  This  defect 
is  serious  and  blocks  extensively  affected  thus  should 
not  be  used. 

“In  forcing  some  clays  through  the  die.  parts 
separated  by  the  auger  do  not  properly  unite  again. 
The  result  is  stratified  or  grained  appearance  of 
the  fractures,  and  in  a  block  which  should  show 
dense  uniform  material.  Frequently  otherwise  good 
blocks  have  a  slight  check  in  one  of  the  outer  walls. 
If  this  occurs  at  either  end  a  small  amount  of  mortar 
may  be  placed  inside  of  the  block  covering  the  check. 
However,  a  block  should  be  discarded  if  such  check 
is  large  enough  to  materially  weaken  it.  In  all 
kilns  the  blocks  nearest  the  fire  become  burned 
harder  than  the  other  blocks,  and  in  any  kiln  only 
a  portion  of  the  blocks  will  be  fit  for  silo  con¬ 
struction.”  H.  F.  .1. 

R.  N.-Y. — Without  question  these  blocks  when  well 
made  and  fully  tested  make  an  excellent  silo. 
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Renting  An  Apple  Orchard 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  offered  me  his  apple  orchard 
on  shares  for  next  year.  I  an.  to  prune  the  trees,  spray 
them  for  codling  moth  (two  sprays),  for  which  I  will 
require  about  two  barrels  of  concentrate  lime-sulphur 
and  about  50  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead ;  pick  all  the  apples 
and  dispose  of  them,  mostly  at  Baltimore,  which  is  about 
12  miles  from  here.  I  have  never  had  any  experience 
in  renting  an  orchard  on  shares,  nor  do  1  know  of  any¬ 
one  else  who  has  ever  done  so.  I  would  like  to  have 
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workers  in  Fig.  553  are  bunching  radishes  and  rhu¬ 
barb.  Transplanting  lettuce  in  cold  frames  for 
forcing  is  shown  in  Fig.  556.  Large  quantities  of 
lettuce  are  grown  in  this  manner,  both  in  the  North 
and  Middle  South. 
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your  opinion  as  to  what  would  he  a  fair  share  for 
owner  and  tenant.  Should  1  furnish  all  of  the  spraying 
material,  or  should  the  owner  furnish  half?  About  one- 
third  of  the  trees  have  been  bearing  12  years,  while  the 
rest  have  came  into  bearing  about  three  years  ago.  The 
trees  have  been  pruned  quite  regularly,  so  they  will  not 
require  so  much  pruning  this  Winter.  They  also  have 
been  sprayed  several  times  in  the  last  last  few  years  for 
scale.  f.  l.  K. 

Maryland. 

WE  assume  from  the  amount  of  spray  material 
that  there  are  from  200  to  250  trees  in  the 
orchard.  We  know  nothing  about  their 
condition,  whether  in  sod  or  cultivated, 
nor  do  we  know  what  varieties  they 
are.  We  should  consider  all  these 
things  in  renting  an  orchard.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  some  varieties  bear  heavily 
every  other  year.  We  have  one  orchard 
which  this  year  gave  nearly  $20  to  the 
tree,  where  last  year  the  average  was 
about  $2.  Is  next  year  the  bearing 
season  for  this  orchard? 

When  land  is  rented  for  farm  pur¬ 
poses  the  usual  plan  is  to  assume  that 
the  owner  is  to  have  one-third  the  in¬ 
come,  the  renter  another  third,  while 
the  remaining  third  is  divided  between 
them  in  proportion  as  they  put  up  a 
share  of  the  expenses.  An  orchard 
proposition  is  quite  different,  because 
the  cost  of  picking  and  packing  and  of 
packages  is  very  much  larger  than  corresponding 
expenses  of  handling  regular  farm  crops.  For  a 
single-year  proposition  we  would  not  take  chances 
on  a  crop  for  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  apples,  or 
one-half  if  the  owner  paid  half  the  cost  of  packages 
and  spraying  materials.  If  the  orchard  is  not  in 
good  shape  we  would  not  touch  it  with  less  than  a 
five  years’  contract  and  all  the  fruit  for  the  first 
two  seasons.  After  that  half  and  half  for  three 


An  Ohio  Low-down  Wagon 

ONE  of  the  handiest  sets  of  tools  that  we  use  on 
our  farm  is  four  low  steel  wagon  wheels.  We 
purchased  this  extra  set  for  particular  purposes,  and 
simply  substitute  them  for  the  wooden  wheels  of  the 
regular  wagon  outfit.  By  using  these  wheels  the 
height  of  the  platform  wagon  is  reduced  a  foot  or 
more,  making  it  particularly  easy  to  handle  crated 
produce,  such  as  potatoes,  onions  or  apples.  The 
tires  are  six  inches  in  width,  and  even  when  a  heavy 
load  is  placed  on  the  platform  they  cut  into  the  soil 
very  little. 

This  wagon,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Fig.  554, 
is  particularly  valuable  for  hauling  corn  in  the  Fall 
out  of  the  fields  that  have  been  sown  to  wheat. 
With  the  narrow-tire  wagon,  the  wagon  cuts  in 
deeply  and  destroys  a  great  deal  of  wheat,  but  with 
the  wide  tires  the  wheels  may  pass  directly  over  the 
wheat  stalks  without  injuring  them,  only  bending 
them  over  into  the  ground  slightly. 

Of  course,  for  hauling,  a  wide-tired  wagon  runs 
harder  than  a  narrow  tire,  and  if  the  roads  are 
muddy  the  wide  wheels  are  not  practical  in  most 
cases.  For  hauling  grain  to  market  we  always  use 
wooden  wheels,  which  have  a  narrow  tire,  and  if  the 
loads  are  heavy  these  generally  run  easier  than  the 
wide  tires,  or  wide-tired  wheels;  or  if  the  ground 
is  frozen  and  there  are  ruts  to  travel  in,  the  narrow 
tire  gives  the  best  satisfaction. 
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meal  with  the  grain.  A  small  amount  of  green  stalks 
can  be  fed,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  feed  them  heavily. 
Too  much  of  such  green  stuff  will  give  a  horse  the 
colic.  We  were  in  the  South  once  and  wanted  to 
hire  a  horse  for  a  20-mile  drive.  The  farmer  said 
he  was  feeding  green  stalks,  and  the  horse  could  not 
stand  over  five  miles  travel!  In  feeding  dry  stalks 
to  cows  where  there  are  only  a  few  head  what  is 
known  as  mock  silage  is  often  made.  Bun  the  dry 


Running  Pickling  Onions  Through  Fanning  Mill 

Fig.  555 

stalks  through  a  cutter  and  put  the  pieces  in  a  bar¬ 
rel  or  tight  box.  Put  in  a  little  waste  of  feeding 
molasses,  and  then  pour  boiling  water  over  the  corn¬ 
stalks  and  cover  the  barrel.  The  steam  from  the 
hot  water  will  soften  the  stalks  and  make  a  mess 
that  looks  and  smells  something  like  silage.  The 
same  thing  can  be  done  better  where  it  is  possible 
to  let  in  a  jet  of  steam.  On  many 
farms  the  corn  fodder  is  badly  wasted 
by  not  giving  good  shelter  or  feeding 
it  out  early. 


Selecting  Potatoes  for  Planting 

Do  you  approve  of  keeping  small  pota¬ 
toes  for  seed?  If  not,  is  it  better  to  save 
one’s  medium-sized  tubers,  or  renew  seed 
each  year  from  Maine?  j.  g. 

Philamont,  N.  Y. 


A  Handy 


Wagon.  Fig.  554 


By  using  the  platform  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
we  really  do  not  have  much  use  for  a  wagon-box. 
The  ordinary  50-bushel  wagon-box  placed  on  any 
strong  wheels  is  too  high  to  pour  in  ear  corn  easily. 
A  man  must  lift  an  entire  bushel  almost  as  high  as 
his  head  to  do  this.  For  this  reason  we  simply  use 
a  wide  platform,  putting  on  small  side-boards,  and 
then  we  can  haul  more  than  50  bushels  if  necessary. 
We  use  the  same  platform  in  haying,  hauling  wheat, 
hauling  fertilizer  from  railroad  and  in  hauling  crated 
products.  Even  when  hauling  potatoes  to  market  it 
is  easier  to  set  on  50  one-bushel  crates  than  it  would 
be  to  take  potatoes  in  a  deep  wagon-box  and  then 
be  forced  to  shovel  them  off  at  the  market  point. 
The  low-down  steel  wheels  are  not  expensive,  and 
we  feel  that  they  pay  for  themselves  every  year. 

Wayne  Co.,  Ohio.  c.  m.  b. 


PR  understanding  of  the  seed 
potato  question  is  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  plants  on  an  ordinary  acre 
of  potatoes  may  vary  in  productive 
power  about  as  much  as  the  individual 
hens  in  a  large  flock.  The  egg-laying 
contests  and  trap-nesting  large  flocks 
have  shown  that  some  hens  will  lay 
200  eggs  and  over  during  the  year, 
while  others  of  precisely  the  same  breeding  will  lay 
only  about  SO.  To  select  eggs  at  random  from  a 
large  flock  would  be  a  very  poor  way  of  improving 
the  egg  yield.  Unless  you  know  the  superior  layers 
you  could  not  be  sure  of  breeding  fi*om  the  best. 
The  potato  situation  is  somewhat  the  same.  Careful 
tests  in  large  fields  have  shown  that  some  plants 
produce  a  few  good-sized  potatoes,  others  a  number 
of  small  tubers,  others  a  large  yield  of  good-sized 
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Bunching  Radishes  and  Rhubarb.  Fig.  553 

years.  This  may  seem  a  one-sided  arrangement  by 
some  orchard  owners,  but  it  will  take  at  least  two 
years  of  hard  work  to  bring  some  of  these  old  trees 
back  to  production  life. 


Working  with  Vegetables 

THE  two  pictures  at  top  of  this  page  show  part 
of  the  work  of  onion  harvest  as  it  is  handled 
in  some  localities.  In  Fig.  552  the  onions  after 
being  pulled  and  dried  are  trimmed  and  cleaned  for 
crating  or  bagging.  Fig.  555  shows  one  method  of 
cleaning  small  pickling  onions.  They  are  thoroughly 
dried  under  glass  and  then  put  through  a  fanning 
mill,  which  removes  most  of  the  loose  stuff.  The 


Cornstalks  for  Horses 

Can  cornstalks  be  fed  to  horses  if  cut  up?  Is  sweet 
corn  good  to  feed  horses  before  it  is  dry?  If  cornstalks 
are  desirable  for  horses,  I  would  like  to  know  how  they 
should  be  fed.  My  horse  is  idle  most  of  the  time. 

New  York.  j.  m.  d. 

WE  shall  feed  the  stalks  from  12  acres  or  more 
of  corn  this  Winter  to  both  cows  and  horses. 
Bart  of  this  is  sweet  corn.  We  have  already  begun 
to  feed  the  stalks.  It  is  better  to  feed  early  than  to 
wait  until  late  Winter.  The  smaller  varieties  of 
sweet  corn  give  a  small  stalk,  which  can  be  fed 
whole.  The  horses  will  eat  most  of  the  stalk  in  this 
way.  The  larger  stalks  may  be  shredded.  That  is 
better  than  cutting  in  a  fodder  cutter,  as  the  latter 
leaves  some  hard  pieces  with  sharp  edges,  which  are 
likely  to  cut  the  horse’s  gums  when  very  dry.  Where 
there  are  not  many  stalks  to  feed  some  farmers  chop 
them  on  a  block,  using  a  broadax  to  cut  them  in 
pieces  about  a  foot  long.  The  horses  can  handle 
these  pieces  well.  We  find  it  better  to  feed  hay 
once  a  day  when  feeding  the  stalks.  The  horses  do 
better  than  when  fed  stalks  only.  It  is  also  a  good 
plan  to  feed  a  few  raw  potatoes,  carrots  or  small 
apples  while  feeding  the  stalks,  or  a  little  linseed 


Transplanting  Lettuce  to  Cold  Frame.  Fig.  556 

tubers  and  still  others  a  number  of  medium-sized. 
The  plants  vary  in  yield  even  when  they  appear 
quite  uniform  above  ground.  As  a  rule  the  plant 
when  grown  to  maturity  is  likely  to  reproduce  itself 
in  its  tubers.  That  is,  tubers  from  a  plant  yielding 
only  a  few  large  tubers  will  be  likely  to  produce 
other  plants  with  the  same  sort  of  a  crop.  A  plant 
with  many  small  tubers  will  produce,  through  its 
tubers,  plants  of  much  the  same  habit,  and  so  on. 
That,  as  we  understand  it.  is  the  general  rule.  It 
has  worked  that  way  with  us  when  we  have  selected 
the  best  hills  for  seed  potatoes,  so  that  when  the 
crop  is  all  mixed  together  you  cannot  select  the  best 
seed  simply  by  sizing  it.  If  you  rejected  all  small 
seed  you  might  throw  out  a  small  tuber  from  one 
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of  the  most  productive  hills  which  would 
be  likely  to  reproduce  that  hill.  If  you 
selected  all  large  or  medium-sized  tubers 
you  might  use  many  from  hills  which 
naturally  produced  only  one  or  two.  Yet 
if  you  adopt  that  sort  of  selection  you 
will  probably  be  safer  in  taking  the 
medium-sized  tubers.  A  good  way  to  keep 
up  the  strain  is  to  select  the  best  hills 
year  after  year,  and  plant  a  potato  or 
field  of  seed  potatoes  by  itself,  weeding 
out  the  feeble  plants  and  using  only  the 
best  each  year.  The  advantage  of  buying 
“certified”  seed  is  that  you  can  make  use 
of  this  work  already  done  by  the  growers, 
and  also  get  seed  reasonably  free  from 
disease.  We  think  it  pays  to  bring  in 
seed  from  the  North,  but  if  the  plan  of 
selecting  seed  from  the  best  hills  is  fol¬ 
lowed  this  will  not  be  so  necessary.  The 
point  is  that  selecting  seed  from  the  pile 
or  bin  without  knowing  about  the  indi¬ 
vidual  plants  is  like  trying  to  improve 
poultry  by  selecting  eggs  of  a  certain 
size  and  shape  from  the  entire  flock, 
without  knowing  which  hens  laid  them. 


Figs  in  Dutchess  County,  N‘.  Y. 

I  am  interested  in  Prof.  W.  F.  Mas¬ 
sey’s  description  of  figs  on  page  1533,  as 
members  of  my  family  in  California  are 
in  the  fig  business.  At  this  moment  I 
have  a  fine  box.  just  received,  of  delicious 
Smyrna  figs.  The  Capri  fig  tree  has  been 
described  to  me.  Would  they  grow  in  the 
mountains  between  Pine  Plains  and 
Stanfordville,  N.  Y.?  What  do  you 
think  of  it,  and  what  variety  of  cutting 
would  you  suggest  for  this  climate? 
Would  you  think  that  a  Capri  tree  im¬ 
ported  from  California  would  pollinate 
the  tree  which  might  be  grown  from  a 
fig  dried  on  that  same  farm?  A.  M.  w. 

Stamfordville,  N.  Y. 

I  hardly  think  that  it  will  ever  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow  the  drying  figs  commonly 
called  Smyrna  figs  in  Dutchess  County, 
New  York.  Even  if  you  could  grow  the 
Capri  fig  by  burying  it  in  Winter,  the  lit¬ 
tle  wasp  would  hardly  survive,  and  with¬ 
out  it  the  Smyrna  figs  will  not  mature, 
even  though  buried.  There  is  just  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  a  hardy  fig  like  the  little 
Celeste  may  be  grown  there  by  the  bury¬ 
ing  method  I  have  described.  In  North¬ 
ern  Maryland,  in  a  cold  valley  about  25 
miles  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  I 
grew  the  Brown  Turkey,  White  Marseilles 
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and  Brunswick,  and  carried  them  safely 
through  a  temperature  of  IS  degree  below 
zero  in  one  Winter,  and  always  more  or 
less  below  zero.  The  hardiest  of  the  self¬ 
fertilizing  figs  are  the  Brown  Turkey, 
Celeste  and  I)oree  Narbus,  the  last  about 
the  hardiest,  but  not  as  good  as  the  Ce¬ 
leste.  These  winter  at  Raleigh  in  the 
average  Winter  weather  without  any  pro¬ 
tection.  The  finest  figs  I  grew  there  were 
the  Grosse  Yert,  a  large  green-skin  fig 
with  bright  red  interior.  But  this  one  de¬ 
manded  good  protection  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  San  Pedro  and  the  White  Adriatic 
died  in  North  Carolina  even  with  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  evergreen  boughs,  and  will  hard¬ 
ly  thrive  north  of  Central  Florida.  The 
only  figs  that  would  have  any  chance  at 
all  by  the  burying  method  in  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,  would  be  the  Celeste 
and  the  Doree  Narbus.  Possibly  the 
Division  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  may  furnish  you 
the  cuttings  of  these.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

SUPPLIES  LIBERAL  FOR  SEASON,  BUT  DE¬ 
CREASING,  AND  PRICES  STILL  TEND 
UPWARD. 

Neither  strikes,  car  shortage,  nor  West¬ 
ern  blizzards  have  prevented  shipments 
of  fully  2,000  cars  per  day  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  which  is  well  ahead  of  last 
year’s  volume  in  mid-November.  Prices 
are  much  higher.  Farmers  have  been 
paying  twice  as  much  for  wages  as  before 
the  war.  For  some  crops  they  are  getting 
twice  as  much  in  market  price,  but  other 
crops  have  not  advanced  in  proportion  to 
costs,  although  the  average  gain  is  con¬ 
siderable,  as  compared  with  last  year. 

PRICE  NOW  AND  IN  OTHER  YEARS 

Average  price  wholesale  on  best  grades 
of  Baldwin  apples  is  around  $7  a  barrel. 
A  year  ago  it  was  $5.  Potatoes  whole¬ 
sale  are  from  .$2.50  to  $3.50  per  cwt., 
compared  with  $2  to  $2.50  a  year  ago. 
Onions  are  two  or  three  times  as  high 
this  year,  and  best  cabbage  is  selling  for 
about  50c  per  bbl.  higher  than  for  the 
corresponding  time  last  year.  Judging 
from  the  rate  at  which  these  various 
crops  are  going  to  market,  the  higher  cost 
does  not  seem  to  have  checked  the  de¬ 
mand. 

POTATOES  BEFORE  TITE  WAR 

Comparing  the  leading  cash  trucking 
crop  of  potatoes  with  the  period  before 
the  war  it  is  noticed  that  present  farm 
price  of  around  $2  per  cwt.,  which  repre¬ 
sents  about  the  average  East  and  West, 
is  just  about  double  the  average  farm 
price  of  slightly  over  $1  per  cwt.  for  No¬ 
vember  for  the  seven  years,  1008-14,  in¬ 
clusive.  _  During  that  period  there  was 
no  consistent  trend  in  prices.  The  high¬ 
est  was  in  November,  1011,  at  $1.27  per 
cwt.,  lowest  in  1012.  at  75c,  and  the  price 
in  1008  was  about  the  same  as  the  price 
in  1013.  With  the  beginning  of  the  war 
period,  however,  potato  prices  moved  into 
a  new  level  of  values  somewhat  in  line 
with  costs. 

ACTIVE  MOVEMENT  AND  STRONG  PRICES 

The  movement  of  potatoes  to  market 
lias  been  active  in  recent  years  during 
the  four  months.  In  October  this  year 
nearly  20.000  cars  were  shipped,  com¬ 
pared  with  less  than  25.000  in  October 
last  year.  The  estimated  crop  is  nearly 
50.000,000  bu.  below  last  year’s  and  about 
14.000.0(H)  bu.  below  the  five-year  aver¬ 
age.  That  the  shortage  is  an  actual  one 
is  indicated  by  the  high  prices  ruling  in 
the  dry  regions  of  the  West,  but  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  extremely  active  from 
those  States  of  the  North  and  East  that 
were  favored  with  a  good  crop.  Maine 
seems  to  have  about  250  bu.  per  acre  in 
the  best  potato  sections,  like  Aroostook, 
although  only  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
crop  will  grade  No.  1.  Shipments  may 
nearly  equal  the  heavy  volume  of  last  year 
from  this  State.  In  New  York  State  the 
rot  was  extremely  serious  in  the  east,  but 
less  destructice  in  the  western  north,  and 
net  results  may  be  shipments  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  The  heavy  yield  per 
acre  in  the  East  is  no  doubt  somewhat  at 
the  expense  of  quality  and  oversize.  Some 
of  the  leading  potato  States  in  the  Great 
Bakes  region  escaped  much  of  the  loss 
from  rot  which  prevailed  in  the  East,  hut 
suffered  from  freezing  weather.  The  va¬ 
rious  shortages  in  the  potato  crop,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  heavy  early  movement, 
places  the  market  in  a  much  stronger  po¬ 
sition  than  it  was  a  year  ago  and  tends 
to  prevent  the  danger  of  a  low  price  pe¬ 
riod  in  Spring,  such  as  occurred  last  year. 

CHOICE  APPLES  DOING  WELL 

The  apple  crop  has  loomed  up  unex¬ 
pectedly  in  the  Northwest  and  has  turned 
out  rather  better  than  first  estimates  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  looks 
as  if  the  commercial  crop  would  prove  to 
be  about  as  large  as  that  of  last  year. 
The  explanation  lies  in  the  large  size  of 
the  apples  this  season.  Most  varieties  are 
overgrown  and  sometimes  hardly  to  be 
recognized  because  of  the  size  so  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  usual  type.  The  result  is  to 
impair  keeping  qualities,  but  volume  is 
much  increased.  Shipments  during  Oc¬ 
tober  this  year  were  nearly  30,000  car¬ 
loads,  compared  with  less  than  10.000  car¬ 
loads  during  October,  1918.  Combined 
October  and  September  shipments  were 


about  7,000  cars  more  than  last  year,  or 
about  20  per  cent  heavier.  Indications 
are  that  the  crop  is  cleaning  out  faster 
than  it  did  last  year,  and  the  movement 
may  be  expected  to  fall  off  rapidly  from 
now  on.  The  price  of  the  best  grades 
holds  up  very  well,  fancy  varieties  selling 
as  high  as  $8  to  $9,  top  grades,  whole¬ 
sale,  and  standard  varieties  averaging 
about  $7  in  the  East  and  reaching  or  ex¬ 
ceeding  $8  in  the  Middle  West,  while  the 
less  choice  varieties,  like  Ben  Davis,  aver¬ 
age  around  $0  for  best  grades.  Low  grade 
stock  is  selling  anywhere  from  $3  up  and 
markets  for  cooking  fruit  are  dull  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sugar  scarcity.  Prices  are 
highest  in  the  Middle  West  and  South 
and  lowest  in  Boston  and  several  other 
Northeastern  cities. 

Sugar  scarcity  is  also  injuring  the  sale 
of  cranberries,  which  are  far  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  high  values  prevailing  last  year. 
Oranges  will  offer  more  competition  to  the 
apple  crop  this  year.  Supplies  during 
October  were  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
at  this  time  a  year  ago,  and  shipments 
for  the  year  are  considerably  more  than 
double  those  of  last  year. 

HIGHER  FOR  ONIONS  AND  CABBAGE 

Onion  prices  continue  to  gain  week  by 
week.  Many  city  markets  have  reached 
tops  of  $5  per  cwt.  for  choice  large  yel¬ 
low  and  red  stock.  Western  markets  are 
higher  than  Eastern,  but  most  Eastern 
cities  quote  at  least  $4  per  cwt.  for  de¬ 
sirable  grades,  and  shipping  sections 
range  around  $4  f.  o.  h.  in  the  East  and 
from  $4.50  to  $5  in  the  West.  Prices  on 
nearly  all  lines*.  of  produce  are  higher  in 
the  Middle  West  than  in  the  East  this 
season.  The  cabbage  crop  is  apparently 
fully  20  per  cent  short  of  last  year’s  yield 
and  the  shortage  seems  fairly  represented 
by  a  price  of  $10  per  ton  higher  this  year. 
Western  cabbage  sells  at  $35  to  $40  per 
ton  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Middle  West 
and  New  York  cabbage  of  the  best  vari¬ 
eties  range  $30  to  $40  in  Eastern  cities. 
Growers  of  this  stock  are  getting  $25  to 
$30.  New  York  State  domestic  cabbage  is 
quoted  on  the  average  about  $18  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  points. 

THE  BOOM  IN  SWEET  POTATOES 

Sweet  potatoes  are  becoming  quite  a 
permanent  feature  in  Northern  markets. 
They  are  retailing  very  close  to  the  price 
of  white  potatoes.  The  volume  of  the 
crop  is  over  one-fifth  that  of  combined 
potato  crop  and  now  that  Southern  pro¬ 
ducers  are  learning  to  prolong  the  season 
by  careful  storage  the  competition  is  of 
considerable  importance.  It  is  estimated 
that  storage  houses  with  capacity  of  about 
3,000.000  bu.  have  been  put  up  the  pres¬ 
ent  year.  This  is  in  addition  to  previous 
capacity  of  perhaps  40.000,000  to  50,000,- 
000  bu..  but  the  old  plan  of  storage  was 
chiefly  in  earthen  banks  and  poorly  con¬ 
structed  sheds ;  such  storage  causing  a 
high  per  cent  of  loss  and  a  short  season, 
while  with  careful  handling  and  storage 
sweet  potatoes  may  be  shipped  and  sold 
profitably  all  Winter.  G.  B.  F. 


“I  can’t  quite  decide  as  to  the  best 
means  of  punishing  my  children.”  said 
the  doting  mother.”  “Well,  spanking  still 
takes  the  palm,”  suggested  the  spinster.” 

—Credit  Lost. 


PULVERIZED 
POULTRY  MANURE 

Latest  Development  in  Fertilizers 

Nature’s  Lost  Plant  Food.  Excellent  for  Lawns, 
Shrubs,  Flowers,  Gardens,  Vines  and  Trees. 

Well  Adapted  for  Grape  Production 
Poultry  Manure  as  a  Fertilizer  is  well  known, 
and  by  our  Scientific  Process  of  Preparation  it 
is  much  improved.  Ideal  for  garden  and  lawn 
and  superior  for  farm  purposes.  Richer  in 
Ammonia  and  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  than  other 
manures  and  equal  in  Potash.  Analysis  5% 
Ammo.,  <?%  B.  1*.  L.,  1.50%  Pot. 

(Factories:  E.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  Kan¬ 
kakee,  Ill.) 

RESPONSIBLE  DEALERS  WANTED 
Samples  and  Quotations  on  Request 
Poultry  Feed  Company,  Suite  1208,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


\  Lucky  Boy  Strawberries 

IS.  f\  ..  BiKprer,  Sweeter,  nnd  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  any  other  everbear¬ 
ing  strawberries.  Fruits  on 
Bprintr  set  plants  from  June  to 
November  in  the  North  and 
the  year-round  in  the  South. 
Our  20th  Century  Catalog 
fully  describes  this  and 
more  than  fifty  of  the  best 
standard  varieties  straw¬ 
berries,  also  other  small 
fruit  plants.  Send  postal 
today. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
Salisbury,  Maryland 


Berry  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees 
For  fall  planting.  S I'lUWR 
KY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURIUM’, 

ASPARAGUS,  UllUltARl!  and  _ 

KltUlT  nnd  ORNAMENTAL  TREKS,  SHRUBS.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  N.  Y  ■ 


S  a  net  v  ru  i  L  A  >  t  t-rs 
IYBF.RKY,  RASPBERRY,  HI  A1  KISER- 
ANT,  DEWHERRY,  GRAPE  l‘l  ANTS  : 
and’  WITT, OOF  CHICORY  ROOTS; 


BERRY  PLANTS  at  Growers'  Prices 

GEO,  I>.  AIKEN  -  Putney, Vermont 


LARGE  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 


For  quick  re¬ 
sults.  0-yr. 
roots.  $4  per 


too  :  $2S  per  1.000;  4-vr.  roots,  $‘2,50  per  100 ;  $12  per  l.ooo. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Goon  Ground,  New  York 


n  ,„„1  n  Sow  unhulled  White  NOW.  59  Bu.  Ex.  paid. 

OWeeiu!0Ver  A.  HLOOJUNGIMLE,  S«lieii«et»dy,  Ji.  Y. 


\mg  +  RASP  BERRY.  BLACKBERRY  planU 

W  OlllCU  large  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots. 
Harry  L.  Squires  -  Good  Ground,  New  York 


U/a nlorl  10.000  Apple  seedlings.  1,000  one- 
ndlllcu  year-old  Stsiyman  AVinesap.  1  peck 
apple  need  from  healthy  trees.  JOHN  RICK,  Rending,  l’u. 


COFUNT  for  Salegr.S?2 

of  well-matured  corn,  on  the  cob,  to  sell.  $46  per  ton, 
F.  o.  B.  C.  Thomann,  Autuursburg,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
Fan  fly  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1-50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Jumpy,  Irritable, 
Frazzled  Nerves — 

when  caused  by  coffee— are  help¬ 
ed  to  become  normal,  healthy 
nerves,  when  a  change  is  made  to 

Instant  Postum 

This  wholesome  table  beverage 
with  a  rich  aromatic,  coffee¬ 
like  flavor  is  deliciously  satisfy¬ 
ing,  economical,  and  respects 
both  health  and  pocketbook. 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  General  Stores 
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General  Farm  Topics 


An  Ohio  Stove-wood  Crop 

We  secure  the  best  satisfaction  when 
using  wood  as  a  fuel  for  heating  or  cook¬ 
ing  to  prepare  and  saw  the  wood  at  least 
from  six  to  10  months  ahead  of  the  time 
it  is  to  be  used.  In  this  manner  the  fuel 
becomes  thoroughly  dry  and  furnishes 
heat  much  more  satisfactorily.  In  for¬ 
mer  years  farmers  made  a  practice  of  cut¬ 
ting  only  the  most  valuable  hardwood  up 
simply  for  fuel,  laying  particular  stress 
on  hickory  and  oak.  These  woods,  of 
course,  produced  an  excellent  heat,  but. 
we  find  that  practically  any  kind  of  wood 
will  prove  satisfactory  if  it  is  seasoned 
properly. 

Recently  we  cleared  off  a  swamp  area 


me  to  wait  until  but  a  few  days  before 
planting  to  do  the  plowing.  a.  c. 

The  best  time  to  apply  lime  to  the  soil 
is  just  after  plowing.  The  ideal  way  is 
to  scatter  the  lime  on  the  rough  furrows 
and  harrow  it  thoroughly  into  the  upper 
soil.  This  makes  a  good  distribution,  and 
puts  the  lime  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good.  Some  farmers  use  ground  lime- 
stoire  at  any  time  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter.  We  have  known  them  to  scatter 
it  right  on  the  snow,  and  plow  it  under  in 
Spring.  This  saves  time  in  making  the 
application,  but  in  most  cases  a  better  re¬ 
sult  is  obtained  by  using  the  lime  just 
after  plowing.  We  would  not  advise  you 
to  use  lime  on  the  potato  crop.  One  of 


Gc II in n  Ahead  of  tliG  Coal  Trust 


and  had  on  hand  a  considerable  quantity 
of  elm,  willow  and  ash.  We  stacked  up 
the  limb  wood  for  a  month  or  so  and  then 
sawed  it  with  a  circular  saw.  After  it 
had  been  ranked  for  six  months  it  was 
thoroughly  dried :  it  now  makes  a  good 
hot  blaze,  either  for  cooking  or  for  use  in 
the  furnace.  We  burn  a  good  deal  of 
wood  in  the  furnace  because  we  have  a 
good  supply  on  hand,  and  find  wood  satis¬ 
factory  when  used  properly ;  that  is,  one 
cannot  fill  a  furnace  pot  full  of  wood  so 
that  a  heavy,  blazing  fire  results,  and  get 
the  most  heat  from  it.  We  find  that  we 
must  follow  the  furnace  directions  care¬ 
fully  to  burn  wood,  filling  the  furnace  pot 
only  level  full  with  the  sticks.  A  wood 
fire  in  the  furnace  will  take  a  good  deal  of 
replenishing,  but  it  makes  a  satisfactory 
fuel  when  used  in  this  manner. 

Wayne  Co.,  O.  c.  M.  baker. 


Fertilizer  Formula  for  Slaty  Loam 

My  farm  is  composed  of  a  slaty  loam, 
underlaid  with  clay.  I  am  engaged  in 
fruit  growing,  and  soil  will  grow  clover 
to  perfection.  Will  you  give  me  the  for¬ 
mula  and  cost  of  materials  for  a  good 
fertilizer?  I  want  to  produce  large  growth 
of  trees  and  vines.  New  York  City  horse 
manure  costs  me.  delivered  on  railroad  sid¬ 
ing.  $4.50  per  ton ;  have  to  haul  and  han¬ 
dle  three  times  to  get  on  the  ground.  <  >f 
course  1  cannot  grow  clover,  for  we  have 
to  u se  clean  culture,  and  1  figured  1  would 
not  got  enough  benefit  to  pay  for  clover 
seed,  as  we  would  have  to  turn  under  in 
April  R-  f. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

The  past  season  many  fruit  growers 
have  used  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  with  good  results.  Proportions  vary. 
We  have  found  100  lbs.  nitrate  to  1100  lbs. 
of  acid  phosphate  a  good  combination.  If 
muriate  of  potash  were  available  we  would 
add  75  lbs.  of  it  to  the  above-named  mix¬ 
ture.  If  greater  growth  of  wood  is  re¬ 
quired.  use  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrate. 
We  think  you  make  a  mistake  in  not  seed¬ 
ing  a  cover  crop.  Rye  and  Alsike  clover 
or  rye  alone  will  make  far  more  than 
enough  growth  to  pay  for  seed  and  labor. 


Lime  on  Sandy  Loam 

I  am  thinking  of  putting  lime  on  about 
10  or  15  acres  of  sandy  loam  soil  this  Fall 
for  potatoes  next  Spring.  When  do  you 
advocate  as  being  the  proper  time  to  put 
lime  on  the  land,  and  about  how  much  to 
the  acre  for  potatoes?  I  expect  to  disk 
the  field  twice  this  Fall  and  let  lie  till 
Spring,  waiting  until  just  about  10  days 
before  planting  the  potatoes,  then  plow, 
and  disk  several  times.  Will  it  pay  me 
to  put  the  potatoes  out  this  way?  What 
kind  of  potatoes  would  you  advise  me  to 
use?  I  have  all  tractor  implements  to 
do  the  work  in  a  very  short  time,  allowing 

4 


the  very  first  principle  to  be  observed  in 
the  use  of  lime  is  the  fact  that  potatoes 
do  not  respond  to  a  lime  application,  : 
most  small  grains,  grass  and  clover  will 
do.  The  lime  will  be  almost  sure  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  scab  on  the  potato 
crop,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  increase  the 
crop  to  any  extent.  It  is  a  far  better 
practice  to  use  lime  in  the  rotation  at 
seeding  to  clover  and  grass,  or  when  plow¬ 
ing  under  a  sod  for  corn.  The  plan  for 
working  the  soil  is  good. 


Planting  with  a  Shovel 

An  article  on  the  planting  of  trees  by 
the  modified  Striugfellow  method  men¬ 
tioned  setting  small  trees  as  plants  are 
often  set.  with  a  spade.  May  I  suggest 
an  improvement  on  the  spade?  For  15 
years,  perhaps,  my  brother  and  I  have 
used  a  round-pointed  shovel  for  planting 
anything  from  strawberry  plants  to  four- 
year-old  pines  and  one-year  grapes,  cur¬ 
rants  and  asparagus.  It  is  hard  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  motion.  Take  the  shovel  in  the 
right  hand,  place  the  blade  with  edge  to¬ 
wards  you.  and  at  an  angle  so  your  arm 
is  nearly  straight  down  when  you  stand 
erect drive  the  shovel  into  the  ground 
with  your  left  foot,  push  the  handle 
straight  up  in  front  of  you,  and  you  have 
just  the  right  kind  of  a  hole  for  any  straw- 
1  wry  or  tomato  plant.  We  carry  the 
i  'ants  in  a  pail  with  a  little  water  and 
pick  out  the  plant  and  straighten  the  roots 
with  left  hand  while  making  the  hole. 
The  shovel  is  removed  at  the  same  time 
the  plant  is  placed  back  of  it.  the  dirt 
falls  on  the  roots,  which  are  spread  out 
fan-shaped,  and  a  toe  or  heel  is  used  to 
press  the  dirt  firmly  about  plant.  When  a 
strawberry  plant  is  set  like  this  it  cannot 
easily  In*  pulled  up.  and  we  often  test  the 
sett  ng  by  a  new  hand  by  pulling  on  the 
leaves  of  the  plant,  which  should  break  off 
before  the  roots  move.  We  hardly  ever 
lose  a  plant,  even  in  the  dryest  weather, 
and  average  about  2.0(10  in  eight  hours, 
though  we  can  easily  set  200  in  half  an 
hour.  In  setting  currants  or  asparagus 
we  make  two  cuts,  the  first  parallel  to 
row.  the  last  at  right  angles,  and  very 
deep,  bearing  down  on  the  handle  till  the 
dirt  is  loosened  and  a  cavity  formed,  then 
straightening  the  shovel  the  plant  is  thrust 
down  behind  at  the  exact  instant  the 
shovel  is  removed.  The  plant  is  placed  a 
little  deeper  than  it  should  be.  and  then 
drawn  up  to  the  proper  depth,  thus 
straightening  the  roots  and  drawing  the 
stem,  if  any.  into  the  first  cut  made,  so 
the  plant  will  be  erect.  The  dirt  is  then 
trodden  hard  over  the  roots.  A  good 
many  plants  could  have  been  set  while  I 
have  been  telling  this. 

It  is  a  slick  way  to  set  pines,  even 
among  huckleberry  and  sweet  fern  and 
leaves,  for  no  leaves  and  rubbish  get  in 
around  the  roots,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
when  set  with  a  mattock  and  the  hands. 
The  roots  are  down  in  nice  fresh  soil,  ami 
the  treading  leaves  a  hollow  to  hold  the 
rain.  One  man  by  this  method  will  plant 
about  as  many  pines  as  two  men  by  the 
mattock  and  finger  way,  and  do  it  a  lot 
easier  and  better.  henry  l.  edson. 

Massachusetts. 


ONE -PIPE  HEATER 

Solves  Many  Problems 


With  but  a  single  pipe — one  register  only — this  entirely  modern,  scientifi¬ 
cally  designed  furnace  {made  and  guaranteed  by  the  oldest  and  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  heating  apparatus  in  the  United  States)  furnishes  a  con¬ 
stant  circulation  of  fresh,  warm  air  throughout  every  room  in  the  house — 
abundant  heat  at  all  times,  evenly  distributed, 


CHECK  IN  SQUARE.  (Address  nearest  office) 
I  am  interested  in 

□  Richardson  Heating  Apparatus  □  Ranges 
81  □  Garage  Heaters  □  Laundry  Tank  Heaters 

Name _ 

Address 


Richardson  &  Boynton  Co. 

Established  1837 

31  West  31st  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 
Rochester  Providence  Newark' 


“Perfect  heat  for  every  type  of  building ** 


Just  think  of  what  this  means  in  economy ! — Installation  costs  cut  to  a 
minimum.  No  lengthy  pipes  to  buy  or  run  to  various  positions.  No  cooling 
of  the  heat  before  it  can  reach  your  rooms.  Less  dust — less  dirt — less 
labor.  Direct  heat  rises  and  spreads  instantly  to  the  upper  floors.  None  is 
wasted.  Warm  house,  cool  cellar.  And  you  can  burn  any  kind  of  fuel — 

LESS  OF  IT  than  is  demanded  by  other  types 
of  heaters. 


The  Richardson  One-Pipe  Heater  is  suit¬ 
able  for  city  or  country  homes,  schools, 

churches,  stores,  etc _ old  or  new  buildings. 

NOW  is  the  economical  time  to  install. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

£i/\¥  irriTV  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
JjvFJjVIjI/  troni  *'ie  Mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  atnr  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years."  W.  F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co. .Morristown, Tenn. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA  EATEST  DESIGN 


•Durable.  Powerful,  Reliable,  Mas¬ 
sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  H  to  H  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
IX  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.  Engine  book  free.  A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

691  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


/  Smoke  your  own  meats  in  the  National  Giant — the  won- 
/  derful,  portable,  iron-ribbed,  heavily-galvanized,  combined 
Smoke  House  and  Meat  Storage. 

With  this  wonderful  smoke  house,  home  curing, 
smoking  and  storing  of  hams,  bacon,  sausage  and 
fish  become  prac- 
__  tical  and  easy.  So 
g?-'  don’t  sell  all  your 
hogs.  Keep  a  few 
for  your  own  meat.  The 
saving  in  butcher  bills  will 
surprise  and  please  you.  The 


NATIONAL  GIAN? 

PORTABLE  " 

SMOKE  HOUSE 

AND  SANITARY  STORE.  MOLISE 

is  a  6- Years’  Success 

—in  use  on  thousands  of  farms  in  U.  S.  and  foreign  countries. 
Positively  the  best  way  of  smoking  meats.  S  sizes.  Fireproof. 
Guaranteed.  After  smoking  meats,  use  as  a  storehouse. 

Send  NOW -for  New  FREE  Book 

Contains  valuable  prize-winning  recipes  for  curing  and  smok¬ 
ing  meats  and  fish;  also  description  and  colored  illustrations  of 
National  Giant  Smoke  Houses  and  low  prices.  Write  today. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  COMPANY 
258  McClun  Street  Bloomington;  111. 


Sectional  View 
of  the  Original 
National  Giant  Smoke  House. 
Beware  of  Imitations. 
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The  Watch  of 
Successful  Men 

Successful  men  in  any  line — Farm¬ 
ing,  Business,  the  Sciences,  the  Arts 
—  quite  naturally  show  a  kindred 
preference  for  the  Hamilton  Watch 
because  they  appreciate  accuracy. 

The  Hamilton  first  came  out  in 
response  to  railroad  men’s  demand 
for  a  watch  of  a  higher  degree  of 
accuracy  than  the  watch-making  pro¬ 
fession  of  America  had  so  far  produced. 

on]|Jatdi 

The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy” 

Successful  men  invariably  respect  achieve¬ 
ment  for  its  own  sake  —  and  the  Hamilton 
standard  of  accuracy  and  precision  meets 
them  on  the  common  ground  of  character 
and  quality. 

You,  Mr.  Farmer,  you  know  how  you 
feel  about  it.  You  know  whether  or  not 
you  can  feel  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  the  Hamilton  standard  of  accuracy  in 
the  watch  you  carry. 

Go  to  your  jeweler’s  and  inspect  his 
Hamiltons.  You  can  make  a  selection  from 
a  total  of  22  models,  ranging  in  price  from 
$36  to  $185.  Hamilton  movements  alone, 

$19  ($20.50  in  Canada)  and  up. 

Send  today  for"  The  Timekeeper ''  which  jSl 

tells  the  story  of  the  Hamilton  and 
shows  the  various  models  with  prices, 

HAMILTON  WATCH 
COMPANY 

LANCASTER  Dept.  69  PENNSYLVANIA 


Address  Wrong  in 

AUTOPOWER  AD 

IN  a  recent  advertisement 
appearing  in 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

over  the  signature  of  the 

Knight  Metal  Products  Co., 

of  Detroit,  manufacturers  of  the 
McGILL  AUTOPOWER, 

a  crankshaft  attachment  for 
Ford  cars  and  the  operation  of 
farm  belt  machines,  the  address 
of  the 

McGill  Autopower  Distributing  Co. 

of  Morristown,  N.  Y.,  state  distri¬ 
butors  for  this  device,  was  in  er¬ 
ror,  the  name  of  another  city  be¬ 
ing  given.instead  of  Morristown. 


These  Len-Mort  Work  end  Outdoor  Shoes 
are  such  wonderful  value  that  we  will 
gladly  send  them  to  you  at 
once,  no  money  down.  You 
will  find  them  so  well-made 
and  so  stylish  and  such  a 
big  money  saving  bar¬ 
gain  that  you  will  surely 
keep  them.  No  need  to  pay 
higher  prices  when  you 
can  buy  direct  from  us. 

Why  pay  $6  and  $7  for 
shoes  not  near  so  good?  J' 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

$3-98 


For  this  stunning,  bright, 
sort.,  genuine  leather  shoe. 
Buy  your  shoes  direct  from 
our  factory  and  save  many 
dollars.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  liig  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog  K. 
We  are  selling  shoes  for  all 
the  family  direct  from  out- 
factory  to  you  at  prices 
that  will  surprise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these.  You 
will  surely  be  glad  you  did. 

TFe  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  Please  or  we 
refund  Money. 

We  pay 

delivery  charges 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE  CO. 
BOSTON 


No.  22536 


QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


Great 

Shoe 

Offer 


Western  Reserve  News 

Auto  Buying. — One  can  almost  im¬ 
agine  that  the  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  of 
Nov.  8  depicting  the  changes  in  farm  life 
and  work  that  is  sure  to  come  were  writ¬ 
ten  from  this  point  in  Ohio,  inspired  by 
the  sight  of  scores  of  auto  trucks  whirl¬ 
ing  cityward,  loaded  to  capacity  with 
every  sort  and  kind  of  farm  produce,  and 
this  is  so  different  from  even  a  year  ago, 
when  surplus  farm  produce  was  hauled 
to  the  nearest  railroad  station  and  sold 
to  the  local  buyer  at  the  price  he  was 
inclined  to  pay.  This  rapid  increase  in 
auto  buying  and  transportation  is  in  part 
due  to  the  rapid  forming  of  “city  resi¬ 
dence  buyers’  clubs,”  who  make  known 
their  wants  in  farm  produce  to  the  club, 
and  an  auto  is  dispatched  to  the  country, 
and  the  produce  purchased  and  delivered 
to  the  subscribers  at  first  cost,  and  other 
wants  added  for  the  next  trip.  The 
wants  of  a  club  soon  beget  actual  com¬ 
merce.  To  the  near  east  of  the  writer’s 
home  is  an  immense  potato,  onion  and 
truck  garden  industry,  which  is  now  be¬ 
ing  drawn  upon,  and  each  day  the  wants 
extend  to  other  things,  like  poultry,  eggs, 
fruits  and  almost  anything  one  can  eat. 
This  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer, 
who  finds  a  spot-cash  market  at  his  door, 
and  is  benefited  at  least  to  the  amount  of 
railroad  freight  and  buyer’s  commissions, 
as  these  buyers  pay  morning  market  quo¬ 
tations,  and  for  eggs  and  the  like  very 
much  more.  The  extent  of  this  club  buy¬ 
ing  is  indicated  by  one  of  these  club 
buyers  who  purchased  600  bushels  of 
potatoes  from  one  man  near  me,  and  gave 
an  auto  truckman  the  job  of  drawing  and 
delivery  to  the  individual  subscribers. 
One  is  beginning  to  see  bulletin  boards 
in  front  of  farms  telling  of  potatoes, 
fruits,  eggs  and  the  like  “for  sale  here.” 
This  has  actually  made  a  “curb  market” 
man  of  the  farmer  without  his  leaving  his 
farm,  and  if  he  is  in  dairying  the  great 
anto  truck  comes  to  his  door  every  morn¬ 
ing,  and  in  an  hour  the  milk  is  going 
through  the  pasteurizers  in  the  city.  In 
turn  the  city  seller  is  sending  his  trucks 
out  with  things  the  farmer  does  not  pro¬ 
duce,  including  the  great  distributing 
grocery  wagon,  and  while  the  farmer  is 
not  piling  up  wealth  it  is  giving  him  an 
independence  that  enables  him  to  own 
better  dairies,  better  farm  machinery  and 
actually  ride  in  his  own  auto.  He  and 
his  wife  wear  city  style  clothes,  and  he 
works  eight  hours  a  day  when  he  wills, 
and  when  it  comes  to  a  show-down  votes 
dry,  and  tells  the  food  dependents  that 
strikes,  shorter  working  hours  and  de¬ 
creased  production  are  the  germs  that 
provoke  more  acutely  the  II.  C.  of  L. 

Tiie  Farmer’s  Cow. — Some  one  has 
started  the  inquiry,  “What  has  become  of 
the  farmer’s  cow?”  lamenting  the  fact 
that  the  dairymen  have  gone  back  upon 
the  lordly  Shorthorn  as  a  dairy  animal, 
and  have  “accepted  a  shanky,  bony,  non¬ 
descript  animal  of  all  colors  and  sizes, 
shoals  and  m*xcd  with  the  taint  of  many  native 
Well,  if  this  man  will  come  out 


built  to  meet  cnrts  ” 
the  demand  of| 

an  outd:  r  city  to  the  Western  Reserve  of  Northern  Ohio 
workers  8  h  o  e  as 

well  as  for  the  modem  he  can  be  shown  dairies  by  the  hundred, 
farmer.  Built  on  etylrnh 
Blucher  last.  Special 
process  makeB  the  leather 


ont  Send 
a  Penny 

r  a A  TXT —  T—  M  .I  J  _  _ _  nt. _ _ 


and  cows  by  the  thousand,  that  are  none 
of  these,  and  a  dairy  of  red  and  brindle 
spotted  cows  are  a  day’s  ride  in  an  auto 
The  dairyman  has  discovered  long 


tanning  .  _ 

proof  against  the  acids  in  milk,"  manure,  soil,  gasoline,  etc. 

They  outwear  three  ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.  Very  flexible, 
sort  and  easy  on  the  feet.  Made  by  a  special  process  which 
leaves  all  the  life  in  the  leather  and  gives  it  a  wonderful  ,, ,,n 
wear-resisting  quality.  Double  leather  Boles  and  heels.  Dirt  a‘J,u  c' 

and  water-proof  tongue.  Heavy  chrome  leather  tops.  Just  offO  that  the  Holstein*  ore  his  dnirv  now 
slip  them  on  and  see  if  they  are  not  the  most  comfortable.  "  HOlSteinS  are  Ills  dairy  COW 

easiest,  most  wonderful  shoes  you  every  wore.  Pay  only  for  market  milk,  and  one  rarely  sees  anv 
$^17  Shoes  on  an-ival.  If.  after  careful  examina-  ..  „  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ...  , 

.  —  tionyoudon't find  themaii  you  expect,  send  them  other  sort  than  black  and  white,  and 

back  and  we  will  return  your  money.  Order  by  No.  A1802“t  ,  ,  .  , 

SEND  your  name  and  “ddresa.  and  be  sure  to  state  vv*llle  grades  predominate,  the  purebreds 

•nd  value.  Kee/tZ£“niy  If^ads/aao^fn  “wiry  way6  are  man-V-  Tile  COWS  are  large  and  take 
LEONARD-MQfiJON&CO..  Dept.  2261  Chicago  on  flesh  as  readily  as  any  other  stock  that 

gives  large  milk  yields,  and  I  no  longer  hear 
of  beef  buyers  who  discriminate,  meat 
against  meat,  with  any  other  breed.  The 
world  has  come  to  know  about  these  herds, 
and  buyers  by  the  score  are  buying  every 
one  of  these  cows  they  can  secure,  singly 
or  by  whole  dairies,  at  prices  at  $100  to 
often  $850,  now  and  then  $500.  These 
cows  are  going  to  Europe,  the  South,  the 
Far  West,  and  of  two  large  herds  one 
went  to  Japan  and  the  other  to  South 
Africa.  Here  and  there  are  herds  of  Jer¬ 
seys,  Guernseys  and  in  a  few  instances 
fine  herds  of  Shorthorns  are  found  on  the 
Western  Reserve,  while  farther  South  in 
the  State  Jerseys  are  the  rule.  It  looks 
as  if  most  of  the  farmers  have  found  the 
farmer’s  cow.  and  prices  and  demand 
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SULCO-V.B. 

Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 
Sulphur — Fish  Oil — Carbolic  Compound 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  Oil  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 

Sulco  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


seem  to  imply  that  she  is  liable  to  re¬ 
main  so. 

Silo  Corn. — The  old  question  is  again 
up  in  Northern  Ohio :  “Which  is  the 
best  sort  of  corn  for  the  eilo?”  The 
present  season  has  given  the  men  who 
like  such  varieties  as  Blue  Ridge  and  Old 
Virginia  the  majority.  Last  season  was 
one  that  put  all  corn  to  the  test,  a  very 
wet  May  and  late  planting,  two  short 
but  severe  drought  spells,  and  then  much 
cool  and  “coldish”  wet  weather,  happily 
a  delayed  frost.  There  has  been  a  much 
pronounced  opinion  that  our  Northern 
varieties  were  best,  as  they  matured 
earlier  and  put  more  grain  into  the  silo, 
and  this  opinion  carried  to  some  extent. 
In  some  way  the  season  was  against 
home  varieties,  and  despite  unfavorable 
conditions  the  Southern  varieties  forged 
ahead  and  made  a  great  crop,  with  grain 
quite  mature  enough  for  the  silo,  and 
showed  that  it  can  be  depended  upon  as 
many  years  in  succession  for  silage  as 
the  smaller  growing  home  varieties.  Pos¬ 
sibly  both  may  be  discarded  for  sun¬ 
flower  silage,  some  reports  showing  two 
tons  of  it  to  on  _  of  corn  and  as  valuable 
for  feeding  as  corn.  In  these  “dry”  times 
it  may  be  found  that  the  farm  help  cannot 
get  intoxicated  on  this  sunflower  juice 
exuded  (?)  from  the  silo,  and  so  relieve 
the  state  of  mind  many  are  exercised  over 
about  this  silo  intoxicant  (?). 

TnE  Milk  Situation. — The  arrest 
last  Summer  of  six  of  the  most  prominent 
dairymen  adjacent  to  Cleveland  and  in¬ 
carcerating  them  in  a  filthy  jail  before 
allowed  to  get  bonds,  and  subsequently 
their  unanimous  release  by  the  jury,  ac¬ 
quitting  them  of  “fracturing”  the  Valen- ' 
tine  law  by  “collective  bargaining,”  has 
had  a  most  quieting  effect  upon  a  coterie 
of  city  lawyers  and  ill-informed  city  food 
agitators,  and  a  great  quiet  has  followed. 
What  is  more,  it  came  out  at  the  trial 
that  the  excess  prices  of  retail  milk  were 
chargeabP  to  the  city  distributors,  and 
the  farmer  was  getting,  at  the  best,  some¬ 
what  less  than  half  of  the  dollar.  Al¬ 
though  prices  have  gone  up,  no  one  is 
shouting  “collective  bargaining”  about 
the  dairyman,  and  now  that  the  long- 
drawn-out  trial  of  the  Illinois  dairymen 
has  resulted  the  same  as  the  Cleveland 
trial,  it  has  put  a  working  big  stick  into 
the  dairymen’s  hands  to  bargain  for  the 
sale  of  their  milk  “collectively.”  In 
Cleveland  there  is  a  large  milk  company 
that  was  attempting  to  stand  in  square 
with  the  dairy  farmers,  aud  so  far  as 
possible  do  away  with  the  house-to-house 
delivery  of  milk,  and  sell  it  from  milk 
depots  or  uptown  groceries,  and  to  that 
end  the  dairymen  themselves  own  a  re¬ 
spectable  share  of  the  stock  and  have  a 
majority  of  the  directorate.  They  make 
no  agreed-upon  prices  with  other  dealers, 
but  decide  with  themselves  what  they  can 
pay  month  by  month,  taking  their  place 
with  the  other  dairymen  as  to  50-50. 
Today  they  are  sending  their  milk  trucks 
into  the  dairy  districts  and  are  handling 
up  to  their  full  capacity,  and  new  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  plant  will  enable  them  to 
double  their  business.  The  grocerymon 
over  the  city  are  rapidly  falling  into  the 
line  of  counter  sales,  and  candy  factories, 
restaurants,  clubs  and  hotels,  as  well  as 
100  or  so  groceries,  are  all  willing  and 
many  waiting  customers.  The  dairymen 
are  satisfied,  as  they  get  their  pay  each 
15  days,  and  up  to  date,  with  no  month’s 
and  six  weeks’  waiting  for  the  milk  check. 

I  think  Cleveland  has  had  the  last  of 
milk  wars,  embargoes,  jailing  farmers  and 
attempts  to  put  competing  milk  firms  out 
of  business.  It  is  the  cost  to  produce 
milk  only  that  is  now  troubling  the  dairy¬ 
men.  j.  g. 


Roofing  Paint  on  Apple  Trees 

Is  there  anything  in  the  common  black 
roofing  paint  that  would  injure  apple 
trees  if  the  cuts  were  painted  with  it 
when  trimmed  ;  also,  does  it  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  when  trimming  is  done?  N.  ii.  s. 

We  would  not  use  black  roofing  paint 
on  the  stubs  where  limbs  are  cut  off.  If 
you  use  any  paint  at  all.  take  pure  lead 
and  oil.  Experience  shows  that  when  the 
cutting  is  properly  done  the  wound  will 
heal  about  as  well  without  any  painting. 
We  prefer  to  prune  in  late  Winter  or 
early  Spring — before  the  trees  start. 
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f  71 /TY  use  of  Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires  shows  me 
x  that  pneumatics  not  only  travel  better  on  our  clay  roads  but 
also  are  better  for  the  roads .  Solids  have  a  hard  time  in  the  soft  ruts 
and  they  are  hard  on  the  roads .  I  have  observed  that  others  here  are 
taking  note  of  this  — A .  J.  Emmerton,  Farmer ,  Bloomer,  Wisconsin 


THERE  is  scarcely  any  work 
done  on  the  Emmerton 
Farm, near  Bloomer, Wisconsin, 
that  is  not  aided  directly  or 
indirectly  by  a  motor  truck  on 
Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic 
Truck  Tires. 

Their  traction  enables  this 
truck  to  haul  fertilizer  over 
plowed  ground,  to  carry  feed 
to  livestock  wherever  located, 
to  deliver  oil  to  tractors  and  to 
distribute  fencing. 

For  the  same  reason  the  truck 


easily  transfers  corn  from  binder 
to  silo  filler  and  grain  from 
separator  to  bins — all  off-the- 
road  work. 

Mr.  Emmerton’s  experience, 
however,  equally  emphasizes 
the  advantage  of  the  Goodyear 
Cords  over  solid  tires  on  the 
local  clay  roads,  noting  that  the 
pneumatic-shod  truck  over¬ 
comes  conditions  impassable  to 
solid-tired  trucks. 

Still  another  important  signifi¬ 
cance  attaches  to  his  statement 


that  the  pneumatics  are 
regarded  with  growing  favor  in 
the  surrounding  community 
because  their  cushioning  action 
saves  roads. 

It  prompts  the  observation  that 
this  particular  virtue  of  the 
pioneer  Goodyear  Cord  Pneu¬ 
matic  Truck  Tires  also  is  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  their  rapid  and  broadcast 
rural  adoption. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  6c  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 
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It’s  just  what  you’ve  been 
looking  for.  THE  ART  OF 
TRAPPING”  is  the  best  and 
most  complete  Trapper’s 
Guide  ever  published — prepared 
at  great  expense — by  experts.  It 
gives  a  complete  and  accurate  de¬ 
scription,  pictures  and  tracksof  the 
different  Fur-bearers  of  North  Am¬ 
erica;  it  tells  when  and  where  to 
trap;  the  best  and  most  successful 
trapping  methods;  the  right  kind  of  baits  and 
scents;  the  sizes  of  traps  to  use;  the  correct  way 
of  skinning  and  handling  the  different  pelts  to 
make  them  worth  the  most  money;  the  trapping 
laws  of  every  state. 

“SHUBERT” 

will  send  this  great  book  FREE  to  anyone  interested 
in  trapping  or  collecting  Fur-bearers.  Just  sign  and 
mail  the  coupon  today. 

*‘THE  ART  OF  TRAPPING”  is  NOT  a  supply  cata¬ 
log — but  a  real  Trapper's  Guide  containing  information 
of  inestimable  value  to  any  trapper.  It  will  guide  and 
help  the  experienced  trapper  and  teach  the  beginner  the 
art  of  successfully  trapping  the  North  American  Fur-bear¬ 
ers.  No  trapper  or  Fur  collector  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  great  book.  Send  for  your  copy  at  once. 

Q .  S  H  UBERT,  tNC. 

THE  LARGEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD  DEALING  EXCLUSIVELY  IN 

AM  Em  CAN  RAW  FURS 

25-27  W. AUSTIN  AVE-  CHICAGO,  U.SA. 


SIGN  AND  MAIL  TH/S  COUPON  TODAY 


WITHOUT  OBLIGATION  SEND  ME 

“THE  ART  OF  TRAPPING-” 

THE  BEST  AND  HOST  COMPLETE  TRAPPER'S  GUIDE  EVER  PUBLISHED 

and  keep  me  posted  on  Raw  Fur  Market 
Conditions  during  the  Fur  Season  of  1919-1920 


Post  Office. 
County 


(please  print  name) 


R.F.D.. 

.CD  State. 


»‘TRAPwHOLDS 

Send  JL  muskrat,  skunk, 

MINK,  ETC. 

Send  today  for 
FREE  BOOKLET  No.  44 

Postal  or  sample  order  brings 
Trapping  Tricks.”  Tells  how, 
where,  when  to  make  aetc 
for  muskrat,  skunk,  mink, 
coon,  fox.  etc.  Fully 
illustrated. , 


stamps  or 
Money  Order 
for 

postpaid 
sample 
of  the 


Pull, Gnaw  and  Twist-Proof 

"TRIPLE 
CLUTCH" 

High  Grip 

Trap  with  wonderful  holding  power. 
Takes  a  3-way  grip,  high  up,  that 
holds  fast.  Guaranteed  against 
every  defect  for  one  season. 

TRIUMPH  TRAP  CO. 

66  W.  Elm  St.,  Oneida,  N.Y. 

^■iTiT  Trsr  T  T 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 

Mr.  RAW  FUR  SHIPPER- 

We  want  your  raw  furs.  Put  your  own  assortment  on  them  and 
mail  us  a  copy.  If  we  cannot  net  you  more  than  you  expect,  we  will 
return  them  to  you,  express  paid.  Our  price  list  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Milton  Schreiber  &  Co.— Raw  Furs 

138-140  flL.  NEW 

West  WSff!1/  n  YORK 

29th  Street  W  CITY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


The  35-cent  Dollar 

Senator  Capper  of  Kansas  prints  the 
following  story : 

A  Maryland  farmer  brought  to  the 
Washington  wholesale  market  a  truck 
load  of  apples.  lie  received  50c  a  bushel 
for  them,  the  commission  merchant  de¬ 
ducting  5c  a  bushel  for  his  commission. 
Including  the  commission,  the  apples  cost 
the  farmer  to  raise,  pack  and  ship,  just 
54c  a  bushel.  He  was  out  4c  and  his  ap¬ 
ples  by  the  deal.  Strolling  about  that 
afternoon  this  same  farmer  happened  to 
see  a  bushel  of  his  own  apples  at  one  of 
the  retail  markets.  He  inquired  the 
price.  “Three  dollars  and  twenty  cents  a 
bushel,”  was  the  astounding  reply.  More 
than  500  per  cent  profit  had  been  taken 
by  the  two  commission  merchants,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail,  on  the  apples  which  the 
farmer  had  suffered  a  net  loss  of  4c  a 
bushel.  Yet  there  are  people  who  fatu¬ 
ously  suggest  that  profiteering  is  all  a 
matter  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  and  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  cure  profiteering  by  means  of 
legislation. 

Pretty  much  the  same  story  can  be  told 
of  any  market  where  handlers  and  middle¬ 
men  have  a  chance  to  finger  the  goods. 
Such  things  never  happen  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  or  in  any  other  place  where  there  is 
a  good  public  market.  The  big  problem  is 
to  get  up  close  to  the  consumer  and  stay 
there.  While  some  forms  of  legislation 
will  help,  most  of  the  work  of  getting 
closer  to  the  consumer  is  a  job  which  we 
have  got  to  do  for  ourselves. 


An  Ex-Hired  Man  Talks 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  R.  N.-Y.,  an  cx- 
hired  man,  now  a  tenant  farmer.  I  wish 
to  state  some  of  my  views  on  the  hired 
help  question.  I  worked  for  eight  years 
as  a  hired  man,  and  one  man  I  worked 
for  quite  a  while.  I  found  him  very  dif¬ 
ferent  the  last  year  I  worked  for  him 
from  the  first  year.  I  was  single,  and 
lived  with  the  family.  The  first  year  I 
worked  for  him  he  was  satisfied  with  a 
reasonable  day’s  work,  but  the  last  year 
he  would  have  liked  me  to  work  lb  hours 
a  day  and  half  of  Sunday,  but  I  told  him 
I  would  not  do  it.  The  house  he  fur¬ 
nished  me  was  not.  fit  for  a  decent  man 
to  live  in.  He  did  not  want  me  to  keep 
any  chickens;  lie  did,  however,  consent 
for  me  to  keep  a  dozen  hens  in  a  5xl0-ft. 
vard,  and  I  must  keep  them  up  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  He  would  not  allow 
me  fruit,  not  even  drop  fruit  on  the  place. 
He  did  let  me  have  a  little  wood  that 
was  on  the  place  when  he  bought  it,  but 
none  out  of  the  woods,  and  there  was  lots 
of  dead  wood  in  the  woods  at  that.  There 
was  no  well  on  the  place,  only  a  spring, 
and  that  was  a  good  way  from  the  house, 
and  one  had  to  lug  it  up  a  hill  to  the 
house.  Now  would  any  man  want  to 
work  under  those  conditions  long?  If  all 
farmers  treated  their  help  that  way  they 
must  not  wonder  why  they  cannot  get  or 
keep  good  help.  Treat  a  man  right,  give 
him  a  good  house  to  live  in  and  pay  him 
the  wages,  and  then  wonder  why  you 
cannot  get  good  help  and  keep  it !  That 
man  I  worked  for  has  a  single  man  now, 
because  he  could  not  find  a  married  man 
to  live  that  way.  I  am  just  writing  this 
to  show  some  farmers  the  reason  they 
cannot  get  or  keep  good  help.  Another 
thing,  men  in  other  lines  of  work  demand 
an  eight-hour  day  and  get  it.  and  the  man 
on  the  farm  must  work  16  hours  a  day. 
They  will  no  longer  do  it,  the  eight-hour 
day  on  the  farm  is  right,  and  I  think  in 
some  respects  the  way  things  are  going 
now  it  would  be  a  good  thing  in  many 
respects.  l.  m.  r. 

New  Jersey. 


can  surrender  his  lease  and  receive  20 
per  cent  of  all  ho  has  paid  in,  which  will 
leave  the  landlord  fair  rent,  and  yet  not 
leave  the  tenant  without  something  for 
his  labor,  e.  <j.,  he  has  paid  the  landlord 
eight  years,  or  $12,000,  and  then  sur¬ 
renders  his  lease  (everything  as  good  as 
when  he  took  it)  and  gets  $2,400  and  the 
landlord  gets  his  farm  stock  and  tools 
back.  It  may  look  big  to  the  tenant.  Let 
us  see.  He  pays  $1,500  per  year,  $125 
per  month,  or  if  milk  brings  eight  cents 
per  quart  it  takes  hut  52  quarts  a  day  to 
pay  all  he  owes.  If  he  cannot  do  it  in 
these  times  he  is  not  an  extra  good 
tenant.  He  cannot  complain  if  lie  gets 
a  $14,000  property  for  so  few  quarts  of 
milk  per  day.  If  the  tenant  can  fulfil, 
the  landlord  can  afford  to  sell.  All  minor 
points  can  he  written  into  the  sale-lease. 
I  am  a  landlord,  and  thinking  of  selling 
on  such  terms.  l.  t.  giffin. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


Riparian  Watar  Rights 

What  constitutes  a  riparian  water 
right?  The  creek  runs  the  full  length  of 
one  40-acre  of  our  farm,  and  we  have  a 
ditch,  but  the  mill  below  us  claims  the 
water  right  on  the  whole  creek.  Will  a 
riparian  water  right  give  us  any  water 
to  irrigate  with?  e.  l.  w. 

Washington. 

Any  person  owning  property  along  the 
banks  of  a  natural  watercourse  has  what 
is  known  as  his  “riparian  rights”  in  the 
stream.  This  “right”  entitles  him  to  the 
natural  flow  of  the  water  in  its  accus¬ 
tomed  channel,  undiminished  in  quantity 
and  unimpaired  in  quality,  except  as  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  reasonable  use  of  the 
stream  by  other  like  owners,  and  each  one 
has  the  right  to  its  reasonable  use  for  do¬ 
mestic  and  farming  purposes,  as  it  flows 
past  or  through  his  property.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  word  “reasonable,”  taking 
all  the  facts  of  the  case  into  consideration. 
This  _  is  the  general  rule  in  regard  to 
riparian  rights.  We  cannot  pose  as  hav¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  special  laws  of  your 
State,  if  any.  But  uuless  the  people  be¬ 
low  you  have  by  prescription  (use  for  20 
years)  obtained  the  right  to  the  full  flow 
of  the  stream,  or  uuless  there  is  a  special 
rule  in  your  State,  you  would  seem  to 
have  a  right  to  the  use  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  water  from  the  stream  for  ir¬ 
rigation  purposes. 


A  Suggestion  as  to  Selling  and  Buying  a 
Farm 

Seeing  an  article  by  Earle  W.  Gage  on 
page  1512,  I  make  bold  to  offer  a  sug¬ 
gestion  in  regard  to  selling  a  farm  with 
stock  and  tools.  There  are  men  who 
would  like  to  sell  their  farms  and  yet 
would  not  like  to  take  a  second  mortgage 
for  about  55  per  cent  of  the  whole ;  and 
also  there  are  worthy  tenants,  men  who 
would  rather  buy  than  not.  By  the  gov¬ 
ernment  method  the  United  States  gets 
the  first  mortgage  for  about  4S  per  cent 
of  value  of  farm.  Then  there  are  some 
fees  to  pay  besides.  I  offer  the  sale-lease 
plan.  Suppose  a  man  owns  100  acres 
worth  $100  per  acre  (about  the  average 
price  of  New  Jersey  land),  or  $10.000; 
also  stock  and  tools  worth  $4,000.  or  total 
$14,000.  Now  suppose  this  farm,  stock 
and  tools  have  been  producing  the  owner 
or  landlord  $1,000  net  per  year.  If  the 
tenant  wishes  to  buy  and  the  landlord 
wishes  to  sell.  I  offer  the  following  to 
bring  them  together  :  If  we  add  50  per 
cent  to  the  $1,000  we  have  $1,500,  which 
the  landlord  can  afford  to  take  each  year 
for  20  years  (not  34%  years,  as  by  gov¬ 
ernment  method).  Probably  the  tenant 
can  do  this  without  trouble  if  he  has  a 
will  to  do  it.  The  landlord  will  get  his 
rent  for  the  farm  and  $500  on  payment. 
The  tenant  any  time  (at  end  of  any  year) 


Price  for  Boarding  Hired  Men 

One  of  our  readers  in  Massachusetts 
is  the  wife  of  a  poultryman  working  on  a 
large  farm.  In  addition  to  her  own  house¬ 
work  she  is  expected  to  board  some  of  the 
hired  help  working  on  this  farm,  and  it 
becomes  something  of  a  problem  to  know 
what  is  a  fair  price,  in  these  times,  for 
boarding  such  people.  The  owTner  allows 
her  $6  per  week  board  for  the  men,  and 
she  finds,  after  some  figuring,  that  this 
hardly  covers  the  full  expenses.  She  has 
no  washing  to  do  for  these  men,  except 
the  hand  towels,  hut  she  provides  all  the 
food  for  them.  She  thinks  she.  ought  to 
have  $1  a  day  for  doing  this  work.  Is 
she  right? 

I  am  unable  to  give  the  information  you 
ask.  I  never  had  any  experience.  But  if 
decent  meals  are  furnished  I  don’t  think 
at  the  present  food  prices  $1  per  day 
would  leave  anything  to  pay  for  the  wom¬ 
an’s  work,  getting  the  meals. 

Connecticut.  mbs.  jessie  Andrews. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  wages  are  in 
Massachusetts,  but  I  would  say  that  $6 
per  week  was  not  enough  for  any  house¬ 
wife  to  cover  expenses.  I  don’t  know  why 
it  should  make  any  difference  whether  the 
people  are  working  for  you  or  for  some¬ 
one  else ;  the  food  costs  just  as  much.  I 
have  a  son  who  is  working  in  New  Brit¬ 
ain.  boarding  out.  He  rooms  with  an¬ 
other  lad,  and  pays  $S.50  per  week,  just 
for  food  and  part  of  a  room.  We  have  a 
farm  and  used  to  have  hired  help,  hut 
wages  and  food  prices  were  different  then. 
I  would  say  that  $9  a  week  would  not 
he  any  too  much  if  one  wants  a  little  for 
herself,  perhaps  for  clothing,  etc. 

MRS.  P,  ODERMANN. 


Dogs  and  Sheep 


I  note  your  remarks  on  page  1584  re 
the  increased  number  of  sheep  and  the 
dog  law.  As  a  breeder  of  both  dogs  and 
sheep,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  crux  of 
the  dog  situation  is  that  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  any  more  law  on  the  subject  it  would 
he  a  good  plan  to  have  less.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  licensing  of  clogs 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  dogs  should 
be  put  on  the  same  basis  as  other  live 
stock.  I  believe  that  just  so  long  as  one 
is  obliged  to  pay  a  license  for  liis  dog  he 
has  a  right  to  expect,  and  I  believe  justly, 
that  his  dog  lias  some  rights  that  un¬ 
licensed  stock  lias  not,  and  that  if  the 
license  were  abolished  hi'  would  feed  more 
disposed  to  keep  his  dogs  at  home.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  trouble  with  the 
sheep  men  is  that  they  want  to  legislate 
dogs  out  of  existence,  whereas  I  see  no 
objection  to  people  keeping  as  many  dogs 
as  they  wish  if  they  are  kept  where  they 
belong.  If  a  man  keeps  his  dog  on  his 
own  property,  why  should  lie  be  licensed? 

Massachusetts.  ’  n.  i\  J.  eabnbatt. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


America  ts  foremost  tractor 


How  Long 

IV ill  Tour  Tractor  Last  f 


THE  important  feature  for 
you  to  ascertain  when  se¬ 
lecting  a  tractor  is  durabil¬ 
ity — long  life.  Will  it  last? 

In  the  Wallis  the  question  is  an¬ 
swered  for  you  in  an  unrivalled 
record  of  service.  This  “quality” 
tractor  is  today  recognized  every¬ 
where  as  the  one  great,  dominat¬ 
ing  tractor  success. 

* 

For  over  12  years  the  Wallis  has 
been  serving  on  American  farms 
and  throughout  the  world. 

Wallis  advanced  ideas  of  tractor 
design,  light  weight,  simplicity, 
durability  and  economy  have 
been  proven  more  than  practical. 
This  master  tractor  has  unmis¬ 
takably  proven  its  ability  to  do 
the  work  demanded  of  it  year 
after  year.  It  has  power.  But, 
more  important,  it  has  stamina. 

The  Wallis  “valve-in-head”  en¬ 
gine — with  completely  machine 
finished  combustion  chambers — 
the  wonderful  “U”  frame — the 
cut  and  hardened  steel  gears, 
fully  enclosed  and  running  in  a 


constant  bath  of  clean  oil — the 
over-size  bearings  —  the  exact 
machining  of  every  part  and  the 
unusual  care  in  every  step  of 
Wallis  building,  are  responsible 
for  this  tremendous  success. 

Wallis  has  proven  that  the  rough 
work  required  of  the  farm  tractor 
demands  the  finest  materials  and 
most  accurate  workmanship. 
Long  life  lies  in  quality  and  de¬ 
sign,  not  in  bulk  or  heavy  weight. 

Wallis  users — who  know  that 
after  years  of  service  the  Wallis 
is  as  efficient  as  ever, — readily 
confirm  this  fact.  And  phenome¬ 
nal  records  of  low  cost  plowing 
and  low  upkeep  per  year  of  ser¬ 
vice  attest  to  the  economy  of 
Wallis  operation. 

Naturally,  the  Wallis  is  in  great 
demand.  Men  realize  that  it  is  a 
profitable  investment  because  its 
service  is  constant. 

If  you  want  a  Wallis  for  next 
Spring,  today  is  not  an  hour  too 
early  to  see  the  local  W allis  deal¬ 
er  or  write  us. 


J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Company,  Dept.T.  14,  Racine,  Wise.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  and  Distributing  Houses  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Toe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


More  than  65  bushels 
of  Grain  Per  Acre 

Mr.  W.  H. Kendall  of  Livingston  County,  New  York,  writes: 

“I  raised  this  year  from  57  acres  of  oats  and  13  acres 
of  barley,  4573  bushels  of  grain.  I  used  280  lbs.  per 
acre  of  your  fertilizer  and  1  thought  that  this  was  a 
pretty  good  yield. 

“  The  new  fertilizer  arrived  yesterday  in  fine  condition 
and  all  right  in  every  way.” 

Did  you  raise  over  65  bushels  of  grain  per 
acre  on  your  farm  this  year?  Mr.  Kendall’s 
statement  shows  that  it  can  be  done.  Perhaps 
we  can  help  you. 

The  strength  of  the  E.  Frank  Coe  brands  lies 
in  the  sixty  years  of  laboratory,  factory  and  field 
experience  which  are  behind  them.  They  help 
you  take  the  “guess”  out  or  your  fertilizer  prob¬ 
lem  and  furnish  you  with  the  right  sort  of  plant 
food  in  proper  proportions. 

Why  not*increase  your  grain  profits  this  year? 
Our  practical  grain  book  answers  many  trouble¬ 
some  questions  and  will  help  you  secure 

“A  Qreater  Yield  from  Every  Field” 

;SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 

The  COE-MORT1MER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers 

RegisteredlUnited  States  Patent  Office 


Richest  of  all  concentrated  feeds. Pure.  Easiest  digested. 

100%digestible.  Lowcost.  Can  be  used  on  roughage  NpwYnrlr 

without  grain.  rite  today  for  special  price  &  No-risk  trial  offer.  *  1  Urtt  IVlUldnaCS  VO  • 

- - -  30  Church  St.  N.Y.  City 


For  Sale— Grain,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farms 

from  5  to  150-aeves  in  size  in  bost  section  of  South 
Jersey.  Excellent  soil.  Long  growing  season.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Good  terms.  W.  SI.  WIII  aTM. y,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  work  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


OLD  AGE  FORCES  THIS  BARGAIN 

on  the  market;  155  acres;  8-room  house,  painted 
white;  4  barns,  ice  house,  milk  house,  hen  house 
and  woodshed;  3  miles  from  railroad  town; 
practically  level  farm;  apples,  pears,  cherries 
and  plums;  included  are  all  dairy  tools,  9  milch 
cows,  team  of  horses,  harnesses,  wagons,  mower, 
rake,  sulky  plow,  sulky  cultivator,  reaper, 
grain  drill,  potato  digger,  hiller,  spring-tooth 
harrow,  bob  sled's,  cutter,  small  tools;  all  crops 
at  time  of  sale.  Only  $4,(100;  $1,500  down;  bal¬ 
ance  mortgage  at  5  per  cent.  Owner  84  years 
old;  has  made  this  low  price  for  immediate  sale. 
Come  at  once  if  you  want  it.  HALITS  FARM 
AGENCY,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Thousands ^Happy  Housewives 

"  .WESTE81 


are  helping  their  husbands  to  prosper — are  giad'  x. ... 

they  encouraged  them  to  go  whese  they  could  make  a  home  of  their 
own  — save  paying  rent  and  reduce  cost  of  living  — where  they 
could  reach  prosperity  and  independence  by  buying  on  easy  terms. 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 


—  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20 
to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole 
cost  of  their  land.  With  such  crops  come  prosperity,  independence,  good 
homes,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  make  for  happy  living. 

Farm  Gardens— PouBtry—  Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain  growing  and  stock  raising. 
Good  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  etc.,  give  you  the 
opportunities  of  a  new  land  with  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  old  settled  districts. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of 
farm  opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE, 

.*301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


All  Sorts 


Fertilizer  Value  of  Corncobs 

What  is  the  plant  food  value  of  a  ton 
of  corncobs  or  what  do  they  contain?  I 
can  get  them  in  large  lots,  a  load  of 
about  two  tons  for  50  cents,  hauled  on 
the  field.  J.  ll.  R. 

Rangor,  Pa. 

A  ton  of  average  corncobs  will  contain 
about  seven  pounds  of  nitrogen.  1.3  of 
potash  and  two  of  phosphoric  acid — thus 
valuable  chiefly  for  the  potash.  Of  course 
the  entire  cob  would  be  of  little  value 
as  a  fertilizer.  In  most  cases  it  will  pay 
best  to  burn  the  cobs.  Thus  you  get  their 
fuel  value  and  use  the  ashes  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  We  have  crushed  the  cobs  in  a 
grinder  and  used  them  for  bedding  and 
absorbent.  They  answer  the  purpose  well 
and  decay  in  the  manure  pile  much  faster 
after  being  crushed.  They  are  well  worth 
the  price. 


Boiling  Maple  Syrup 

I  thought  of  tapping  some  maple  trees 
this  Fall.  Do  you  keep  adding  sap  to  the 
kettle  when  boiling  it  down,  or  do  you 
fill  the  kettle  and  let  it  boil' down  without 
adding  any  more  sap?  c.  R. 

Just  as  sweet  syrup  or  sugar  can  be 
made  by  one  method  as  by  the  other,  but 
the  best  grade  of  product  can  be  made 
only  by  boiling  in  flat-bottomed  pans, 
keeping  the  sap  as  shallow  as  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  safety  and  adding  fresh  sap  as 
occasion  requires.  Preferably  this  should 
be  heated  nearly  or  quite  to  the  boiling 
point  in  a  separate  pan,  and  poured  while 
hot  into  tiie  pan.  containing  the  sap  that 
is  in  process  of  concentration.  When 
maple  sugar  is  manufactured  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale,  the  boiling  apparatus  is  so 
arranged  that  a  constant  stream  of  sap, 
automatically  regulated,  flows  into  the 
pans,  but  on  a  small  scale  this  will  be 
hardly  practicable.  The  chief  point  to  be 
observed  is  that  the  syrup  must  not  be 
allowed  to  burn,  either  upon  the  bottom 
or  sides  of  the  pan  or  kettle. 

Maple  sugar  can  be  made  in  the  Fall  or 
Winter,  just  ns  well  as  in  the  Spring, 
provided  the  weather  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able.  Such  conditions  include  bright  sun¬ 
ny  days,  during  which  the  temperature 
rises  to  60  degrees  or  higher,  followed 
by  equally  clear  nights  with  a  drop  in  the 
temperature  to  several  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
such  weather  seldom  prevails,  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  transition  from  Winter 
to  Summer,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  allow  of  its  profitable  manufacture  on  a 
commercial  scale,  though  it  is  frequently 
made  and  shown  as  a  novelty.  It  will  be 
necessary  ' to  ream  out  the  tap-holes  in 
the  Spring  in  order  to  secure  the  Spring 
flow.  C.  O.  OR  MS  REE. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC1.  —  The  70-ton  fishing 
schooner  the  Gleaner,  owned  in  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  blew  up  November  0  at  the 
foot  of  Sixty-ninth  street,  Brooklyn, 
where  she  was  fueling  with  gasolene. 
Four  men  were  killed  and  two  danger¬ 
ously  hurt.  The  cause  of  accident  is  un¬ 
known. 

A  nationwide  attack  on  radical  leaders 
and  organizations  was  begun  November  7 
with  a  series  of  simultaneous  raids  by 
Department  of  Justice  agents  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  widespread  disturbances  said  to 
have  been  planned  for  November  8.  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Russian  Soviet  republic.  In  New 
York  agents  of  the  Department,  assisted 
by  members  of  the  city’s  police  force  and 
detectives,  arrested  nearly  200  persons  at 
the  Russian  People’s  House,  133  East 
Fifteenth  street.  In  Philadelphia  two 
raids  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  30  persons. 
In  Newark  six  prisoners  were  taken  in 
two  raids,  in  Detroit  50  radicals  with 
Russian  affiliations  were  taken  and  two 
were  arrested  in  St.  Louis.  Even  the 
smaller  cities  were  covered  by  the  oper¬ 
atives.  and  six  members  of  the  Russian 
Workers  Union  were  arrested  in  Jackson, 
Mich. :  six  in  Waterbury.  Conn.,  and 
27  in  Ansonia,  Conn.  All  the  raids  were 
directed  from  Washington  and  the  ar¬ 
rests  were  made  on  warrants  signed  by 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  Anthony  A. 
Caminetti.  Included  among  the  material 
and  literature  seized  by  Government 
agents  in  the  raids  were  quantities  of 
art.ieles  used  in  making  bombs,  a  com¬ 
plete  counterfeiting  plant,  a  large  supply 
of  counterfeit  banknotes,  thousands  of 
pieces  of  literature,  described  as  of  the 
most  inflammatory  nature,  and  scores  of 
red  flags,  rifles  and  revolvers.  Among 
the  men  captured  in  the  raid  on  the  Reds 
were  James  Larkin,  the  Irish  agitator, 
and  Benjamin  Gitlow,  late  Socialist  As¬ 
semblyman  from  the  Bronx.  New  York 
City.  Both  were  held  in  $15,000  bail. 

One  man  was  killed,  a  number  suffered 
minor  burns  and  ti  loss  which  will  exceed 
$1,000,000  resulted  from  an  oil  fire  which 
swept  eight  acres  of  proved  oil  territory 
on  the  outskirts  of  Waggoner  City.  Tex., 
and  destroyed  a  large  part  of  that  town 


on  November  0.  Acreage  in  this  field  is 
owned  by  many  Eastern  concerns.  The 
lire  occurred  when  lightning  struck  an  oil 
tank. 

American  No.  1  mine,  at  Bicknell,  Ind., 
said  to  be  the  largest  coal  mine  in  the 
world,  which  was  discovered  on  fire  No¬ 
vember  7,  lias  been  completely  sealed. 
Because  of  the  size  of  the  mine  and  the 
valuable  machinery  it  contained  the  fire 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
in  the  country. 

Chicago  clothing  manufacturers  who 
have  been  paying  tribute  to  prevent 
strikes  to  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  are  afraid  to  testify 
before  the  State’s  Attorney  because  of 
threats  received  from  tilt'  union.  So 
powerful  has  been  the  union  in  the  eyes 
of  the  clotning  manufacturers  that  they 
willingly  paid  tributes  demanded  to  avert 
strikes  and  that  they  might  carry  on  their 
business.  In  some  instances  they  have 
agreed  to  n  wage  toll  until  girls  employed 
as  buttonhole  makers  are  earning  as  much 
as  $50  a  week.  Louis  Mintz,  a  small 
manufacturer,  whose  business  was  ruined, 
told  the  State  Attorney’s  office  that  lie  in¬ 
vested  $20,000  in  setting  up  business  and 
getting  ready  to  start.  He  opened  his 
doors  when  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers.  Mintz 
asserted,  waited  on  him  and  presented  de¬ 
mands  for  an  interest  in  the  business. 
He  refused,  with  the  result.  Mintz  said, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  any¬ 
thing  but  close  his  shop.  One  Chicago 
manufacturer  after  (lie  union  closed  bis 
place  of  business  was  forced  by  the  union 
board  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000  in  addition 
to  granting  increased  wages  before  he  was 
permitted  to  resume  business.  He  was 
compelled  to  pay  $2  additional  to  the 
workers  for  each  coat  turned  out  of  the 
factory.  This  caused  him  an  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  $2,006  a  week.  They  also 
demanded  and  obtained  from  many  em¬ 
ployers  in  various  cities  5  per  cent  of 
their  net  earnings.  This  5  per  cent  went 
to  the  union  to  be  used,  as  they  said,  in 
case  of  unemployment.  In  other  words, 
they  were  prepart'd  to  fight  the  employers 
with  the  employers’  money  in  case  of 
strike. 

Thugs,  who  are  believed  to  have  been 
members  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  fired  from  the  roof  tops  on  a 
parade  of  former  soldiers  at  Centralia, 
Wash.,  November  II.  killing  three  ex- 
service  men  and  wounding  several  others. 
The  marchers  were  joined  by  several 
hundred  citizens  of  Centralia.  who  broke 
down  the  front  of  the  I.  W.  W.  building, 
burned  all  the  books  and  literature  they 
could  find  and  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
lynch  16  I.  W.  W.’s  who  were  captured 
by  the  soldiers  and  were  being  held  for 
the  Centralia  police.  The  former  sol¬ 
diers  fought  their  way  through  the  crowd 
with  their  prisoners  and  threw  them  in 
jail,  which  they  guarded  to  prevent  the 
crowd  getting  the  radicals  and  lynching 
them. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers’  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Hotel.  Philadelphia,  December  1-2. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  association  has 
planned  for  a  banquet  and  a  two-day 
session.  The  program  includes  a  number 
of  valuable  addresses  by  well-known 
speakers,  followed  by  a  general  discussion 
and  question  box. 

A  call  was  issued  November  8  by  the 
Farmers’  National  Council  for  a  confer¬ 
ence  between  farmers  end  wage  earners 
at  Chicago,  on  November  21  and  22,  to 
adopt  a  joint  legislative  plan  of  farmers’ 
and  labor  organizations  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  a  joint  legislative  reconstruction 
program.  The  National  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation.  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
will  co-operate  with  the  Farmers’  Na¬ 
tional  Council  in  holding  the  conference. 

_  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  pure  apple 
cider,  whether  fermented  or  not,  is  per¬ 
missible  under  the  prohibition  regula¬ 
tions.  acting  Collector  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Andrew  J.  Casey  announced  at  Bos¬ 
ton  on  November  It.  The  statement  was 
in  response  to  inquiries  about  the  use  of 
apple  juice  for  Thanksgiving.  Cider, 
either  sweet  or  hard.  Mr.  Casey  said,  may 
be  sold  at  the  present  time  without  re¬ 
gard  to  alcoholic  content,  although  noth¬ 
ing  may  legally  be  done  to  increase  its 
percentage  of  alcohol.  After  January  16, 
1020.  however,  cider  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  commercially  only  when 
the  alcoholic  content  is  under  one-half 
of  1  per  cent. 

A  long  Winter,  as  bitter  as  that  of 
1015.  when  the  mercury  fell  to  54  de¬ 
grees  below  zero,  was  predicted  by  trap¬ 
pers  reaching  The  Pas,  Manitoba,  No¬ 
vember  11.  who  reported  outlying  settle¬ 
ments  surrounded  by  great  packs  of 
wolves.  This,  they  asserted,  was  a  sure 
indication  of  cold  weather.  Although  not 
yet  ravenous,  the  wolves  are  following 
dog  trains  for  long  distances.  Indians 
have  killed  60  on  the  outskirts  of  The 
Pas. 


A  false  charge  had  been  brought  at 
bis  court,  and  the  magistrate  remarked  : 
“We  are  all  liable  to  make  mistakes.  I 
thought  I  was  wearing  my  watch,  but  I 
have  just  discovered  that  I  have  left  it 
at  home.”  When  he  arrived  home  that 
evening  his  wife  said  to  him :  “I  hope 
you  got  your  watch  all  right.  I  gave  it 
to  the  man  from  the  court  who  called  for 
it.” — New  York  Globe. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

For  the  first  time  in  my  garden  ex¬ 
perience  in  Maryland  I  have  Cannas  in 
full  glory  untouched  by  frost  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  the  thermometer  standing  at  85 
degrees  at  noon,  and  the  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  Halloween  night  was  06  degrees. 
We  often  have  this  sort  of  weather  in 
November,  after  the  frost  has  killed  every 
tender  thing,  but  to  run  into  the  finest 
of  Indian  Summer  without  a  particle  of 
frost  is  unusual.  I  feel  sure  that  Octo¬ 
ber,  1019,  holds  the  record  for  high  tem¬ 
perature. 

Such  a  complete  bloom  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemums  outdoors  is  seldom  had,  for 
while  we  can  bloom  any  of  the  varieties 
except  the  very  latest,  the  flowers  are 
usually  more  or  less  damaged  by  this 
date.  The  early  blooming  ones,  like 
October  Snow,  have  been  in  bloom  for 
quite  a  while,  and  now  the  late  pompons 
are  a  mass  of  bloom.  I  have  quite  a 
number  of  varieties  of  these  which  I  grew 
from  the  Japanese  seed  several  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  single  flowered  ones  arc  fully 
as  pretty  as  the  double  ones.  In  fact, 
for  cutting  for  vases  they  are  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  I  think.  Dahlias  have  about 
bloomed  themselves  out,  and  the  number 
of  flowers  is  scarce.  The  mild  Autumn 
has  been  of  great  help  to  my  spinach.  I 
sowed  at  the  usual  time  in  early  August 
seed  that  cost  mo  ,$1.35  a  pound  and  en¬ 
tirely  failed  to  get  a  stand.  Later  I 
bought  seed  here  for  50  cents  a  pound  and 
got  a  fine  stand.  But  there  would  have 
been  little  Fall  cutting  had  the  weather 
not  remained  mild,  and  not  only  mild  but 
often  hot. 

Other  late  crops  have  made  a  great 
growth  ;  the  leeks  are  extraordinary.  The 
tops  are  over  knee  high  and  the  leaves 
straightened  up  will  reach  my  waist. 
Then,  too,  of  course  the  hardy  leek  will 
keep  growing  till  Christmas.  • 

Usually  I  have  plenty  of  well-grown 
green  tomatoes  to  gather  and  wrap  up 
and  store  for  late  use  when  frost  comes, 
but  this  Fall  they  ripened  to  the  last 
tomato,  and  the  plants  simply  stopped  and 
refused  to  bear  more,  till  now  they  have 
started  off  a  new  growth  and  bloom, 
which  of  course  will  not  now  avail  any¬ 
thing.  Plenty  of  volunteer  tomato  plants 
have  appeared  in  the  garden  aud.  if  one 
only  had  room  under  glass,  he  might  get 
a  good  Winter  crop. 

My  little  greenhouse  boiler  has  been 
drawn  off  and  refilled,  and  the  pipes  are 
now  ready  to  heat,  for  the  kindling  has 
been  in  the  furnace  for  a  week  or  two 
waiting  the  notice  of  the  weather  to  fire 
up.  The  coal  miners’  strike  will  not 
affect  us,  as  we  use  only  anthracite  coal, 
and  my  supply  was  stored  in  June.  The 
deciduous  shrubbei’y  is  shedding  its  ripe 
leaves,  aud  many  of  the  trees  are  like¬ 
wise  casting  them,  while  right  alongside 
the  Hybrid  Tea  roses  are  throwing  fresh 
buds  and  bloom.  The  big  double  Zinnias 
of  course  make  a  show  in  the. beds,  but 
to  my  taste  the  little  Zinnia  Haageana 
makes  a  far  prettier  bed.  Wc  prefer 
fragrant  flowers  that  are  useful  for  cut-  j 
ting  for  the  table  and  house  vases,  and 
Zinnias  of  the  large  type  are  too  coarse 
for  cutting.  It  does  not  look  like  a  meal 
if  we  have  no  vase  of  bloom  in  the  center 
of  the  table. 

A  Tennessee  correspondent  seuds  me  a 
branch  of  Callicarpa  Americana  as  sonm- 
thing  new,  showing  how  little  people  ob¬ 
serve  the  plants  around  them.  This  hand¬ 
some  shrub  is  a  common  roadside  plant 
south  of  Virginia,  and  probably  would 
be  hardy  some  way  north  of  there.  Just 
now  as  its  leaves  fall  the  branches  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  purple  berries  make  the 
plant  conspicuous,  and  it  is  a  pretty  thing 
till  near  Christmas.  Why  the  botanists 
give  as  a  common  name  for  it  the  absuid 
title  of  “French  mulberry”  it  is  hard  t<> 
understand,  for  there  is  no  resemblance 
in  fruit  or  plant  to  a  mulberry.  I  shall 
sow  the  seed  the  Tennessee  man  sends, 
and  try  to  get  some  plants  for  trial,  as 
if  is  not  found  here,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed.  There  is  said  to  be  a  variety 
with  white  berries,  but  it  must  be  rare. 
The  Progressive  strawebrries  are  still  on 
our  market,  but  I  have  quit  growing 
them. 

From  a  personal  inspection  of  various 
crops  it  seems  that  the  sweet  potato  crop 
here  this  season  averages  over  300  bus. 
an  acre,  and  thousands  of  acres. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


WmMosi  Beautiful  Carur/bneritit 


In  every  section  of  the  nation  you  will  find 
that  Paige  cars  are  regarded  with  respect  and 
confidence.  They  oossess  that  rare  faculty 
of  “making  friends  and  this,  after  all,  is  the 
final  test  of  any  manufactured  product. 

But  Paige  popularity,  please  remember,  is 
not  mere  price  popularity.  We  have  never 
produced  a  cheap  car — and  never  shall. 

We  believe  that  freedom  from  repair  bills 
and  excessive  depreciation  is  infinitely  more 
desirable  than  a  mere  “catch '•penny1’  list 
price.  So  we  use  only  the  best  of  materials 
and  workmanship — regardless  of  cost.  We 
willingly  pay  the  price  of  true  economy. 


In  brief,  we  build  enduring  satisfaction 
into  every  motor  car  that  leaves  this  plant. 

*  • 

We  take  the  necessary  time  and  pains  to 
see  that  each  individual  car  is  worthy  of 
ourselves  and  our  owners — or  it  cannot 
bear  the  Paige  nameplate.  We  build  in 
the  one  way  that  we  know  how  to  build 
— for  Quality,  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 

Such  a  policy  may  not  be  spectacular — 
but  it  is  sound.  It  produces  motor  cars  that 
will  outlive  any  guarantee  that  we  might 
write  for  them.  It  protects  and  fosters 
that  great  volume  of  good  will  which  is 
the  most  valuable  asset  of  this  company. 


PAIG E-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Manufacturers  of  Paige  Motor  Cars 


As  low  as 

$10 


Don’t  depend  on  coal 
these  days.  Install  a 

Hertzlef  &  Zook  f  K\XI 
Portable  Wood  JAjfl 

ftnd  bo  sore  o t  your  fuel 
supply.  Easy  to  operate. 
Our  No.  1  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  saw  made  to  which  a  ripping 
can  be  attached.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  1  year.  Mooey  refunded 
5  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 
KERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO..  Box  3  ,  Belleville,  Pa. 


American  Fence 


Fufl  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


CADM  'vTATIflUCB  V  Printed  to  order.  Full  line  of  sam- 
I  fl  it  IT1  0  I  A  I  luncm  pies  for  any  business,  with  partic¬ 
ulars,  postpaid,  free.  A.  HOWIE,  Printer,  Beebe,  Yt. 


Turn  It  Into  Dollars 


Aewi'.pHC 


the  OPPORTUNITY  and  put  DOLLARS  in  your  pocket  by  clearing  your 

'  ’  ‘  ’  . . J  “K”  Stum^ 

Cost  just  about  of 
of  the  cost  of  dynamite.  One  man  or  woman  wit  ft 
One  person  single  handed  can  pull, from  50  to  150  ‘ 

HAND  POWER. 

iumpPulIer 


•  j  stump  land.  Stump  land  was  never  so  valuable  as  it  is  TO-DAY.  The 
Puller  will  do  the  work  in  less  time  and  the  least  expense. 

-ahorse  power  machine  and  about  % 
a  "K”  can  out  pull  16  large  horses, 
gstumps  per  day.  a. 


A Jo  stump> 
too  big 
for  the 


work]  by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  lack — one  man  can  lift  or  pull  48  tons  alone.  Work* 
easy  as  rowing  a  boat.  Vi'orks  on  hillsides  or  marshes  where  horses  cannot  operate.  Has 
2  speeds  anu  weighs  I  7 1  pounds.  Made  of  the  best  steel.  Absolutely  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  officials.  Highest  bank  references. 

THE  FITZPATRICK  PRODUCTS  CORP| 

Bos  34  99  John  St.,  New  York  Pac.  Coast  Office  182  Fifth  St  Son  Frtnckco,  Cal. 


freight,  without  cable,  171  pounds 
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from  your  fertilizer  will  be  greater 

if  you  use 


ROYSTER’S 

TRADE  MARK 


REGISTERED 


The  Fertilizer  that  made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


It's  poor  policy  nowadays  to  con¬ 
struct  makeshift  farm  buildings. 

Grain,  hay,  livestock  and  implements  are 
worth  so  much  they  demand  substantial  and 
stormproof  shelter,  and  there  is  no  economy 
in  erecting  other  than  serviceable,  perma¬ 
nent  buildings  when  building  materials  cost 
as  much  as  they  do  now  and  promise  to  in 
the  future. 

BUILD  RIGHT  as  to  MATERIAL  by  using 

Southern  Pine 


“The  Wood  of  Service ** 

which  is  the  most  durable,  workable  and 

economical  building  material  now  available  every¬ 
where  in  this  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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BUILD  RIGHT  as  to  DESIGN  by  first 

studying  the  new,  FREE  book,  “Town  and  Country 
Buildings,  "  which  contains  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  many  practical,  up-to-date  homes,  large 
and  small;  garages,  barns,  poultry  houses  and 
other  structures  for  town  or  farm.  For  every 
building  illustrated  in  this  book  your  home 
lumber  dealer  can  show  you  detail  blue 
prints  and  working  plans,  with  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  material  required  and  its 
cost.  When  you  build  you  have  the  free 
use  of  the  working  plans.  This  service 
costs  you  nothing. 


01 


Whatever  your  building  needs,  it  will 

pay  you  to  SEND  N  O W  for  your  copy  of 
‘Town  and  Country  Buildings."  And  please 
mention  the  publication  in  which  you  Baw 
this  notice. 


\ovthem  Pine  ^Tsyodiatioiy^j 

4668  Interstate  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Top-dressing  of  Pastures. — Tomp¬ 
kins  County  farmers  need  to  increase  the 
[production  of  their  pastures.  A  few  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Farm  Bureau  this  year 
in  making  tests  of  the  results  of  the  use 
of  lime  and  of  acid  phosphate  on  pastures, 
with  such  good  results  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  more  such  demonstrations  next 
year.  The  Bureau  has  ordered  a  full  car- 
of  lime  to  be  divided  among  demonstrators 
in  two-ton  lots.  Small  areas  are  meas¬ 
ured  and  staked,  in  the  pastures  where 
soil  conditions  are  equal,  and  lime  is 
added  to  one.  phosphate  to  another,  and 
both  are  added  to  a  third,  to  see  how 
these  areas  compared  with  untreated 
areas.  ' 

Oswego  County  Activities. — There 
are  0.000  farmers  in  this  county,  and  a 
100  per  cent  membership  of  the  harm 
Bureau  among  them  is  the  aim  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  now  in  full  swing.  The  annual 
session  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau 
will  occur  this  week,  with  a  fine  program. 
Dr.  Ruby  Green  Smith  will  talk  on  the 
facts  disclosed  by  a  recent  farm  home 
survey  of  the  county.  Among  the  speak¬ 
ers  on  the  women's  program  will  also  be 
found  the  editors  of  the  modern  house¬ 
hold  departments  of  Good  Housekeeping 
land  the  Delineator.  This  county  is  a 
[leader  in  farm  organizations  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  character.  Twenty  thousand  dollars 
will  be  realized  by  the  potato  growers  of 
the  county  who  grew  GOO  bu.  to  the  acre 
of  superior  seed  stock  this  year.  _  The 
average  yield  of  the  three  varieties  of 
corn  shown  to  be  best  suited  to  this 
county  this  year,  viz..  Hall’s  Golden  Nug¬ 
get,  Cornell  No.  11  and  Luce’s  Favorite, 
was  about  19  tons  of  green  weight  to  the 
acre. 

Real  Estate  Changes  — The  number 
of  transfers  of  real  estate  in  Cortland  and 
Onondaga  counties  has  been  doubled  this 
year  as  compared  to  those  of  last  year. 
In  Cortland  County  in  the  10  months 
ending  October  31  this  year,  no  less  than 
3.140  transfers  were  made,  as  against 
1.420  of  the  12  months  of  last  year.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  these  sales 
were  made  to  Western  buyers,  or  those 
from  the  South,  or  the  cities,  who  have 
not  understood  our  conditions  nor  the 
methods  that  should  he  used  here  for  best 
success,  and  the  experiences  of  such  buy¬ 
ers  have  not  been  what  they  expected. 
There’are  good  opportunities  here  for  men 
who  are  willing  to  work  and  to  conform 
to  our  conditions.  They  cannot  turn  our 
domesticated  cattle  and  horses  out.  to  rus¬ 
tle  for  themselves  all  Winter,  in  storms 
and  rain,  and  expect  to  have  them  sur¬ 
vive,  much  less  to  be  a  profit  to  their 
owners.  They  cannot  plow  three  inches 
deep  and  harrow  it  once  and  expect  a 
crop  with  no  further  attention.  The 
neighbors  of  the  large  numbers  of  new 
“back-to-the-landers”  have  a  big  respon¬ 
sibility  in  guiding  the  newcomers*  away 
from  these  unnecessary  mistakes,  and  in 
showing  a  cordial  friendliness  that  shall 
prevent  their  giving  up  the  game  and 
going  hack,  discouraged  and  homesick. 
We  should  make  friends  at  once  with  the 
whole  fimily  and  assure  them  of  our  good 
will.  As  these  people  have  been  looking 
over  the  country  with  the  idea  of  locating 
here  they  have  brought  home  the  fact  that 
the  spirit  of  a  neighborhood,  whether  it 
is  sociable,  with  plenty  of  activities  to 
hold  the  interest,  has  much  to  do  with 
making  a  farm  a  desirable  investment. 

Sheep  Men  Protest  Wool  Policy. — 
The  Onondaga  County  Sheep  Growers’ 
Association  this  week  sent  a  resolution 
to  Congressman  Magee  protesting  the 
Federal  Government’s  policy  of  importing 
raw  wool  free  of  tariff.  The  action  was 
unanimous,  and  the  growers  believe  such 
a  policy  would  not  tend  to  lower  the 
present  high  cost  of  living.  If  wool  is 
brought  in  free  it  will  cut  the  price  here 
HO  per  cent,  and  the  sheep  raising  in¬ 
dustry  would  no  longer  return  a  profit 
and  would  languish.  They  also  called  for 
the  labelling  of  each  garment  with  the 
per  cent  of  virgin  wool  it  contains.  At 
present,  from  $2.40  to  $4.00  worth  of  new 
wool  is  used  in  each  high-class  suit  of 
clothes,  a  gain  of  only  $2  to  the  cost  of 
the  suit  in  the  past  three  years,  due  to 
the  cost  of  the  wool.  Other  items  in  its 
making  should  he  blamed  for  the  high 
cost — not  the  price  of  the  wool  to  the 
"rower.  Rather  than  to  shut  out  the 
business  of  wool  growing  here  let  Con¬ 
gress  get  busy  with  the  profiteering  on 
wool  after  it  leaves  the  farmers’  hands. 
This  profiteering  can  and  will  continue 
to  operate  with  the  imported  wool,  and 
the  consumer  will  not  be  benefited  by  its 
introduction,  whi’e  he  will  suffer  from 
the  loss  of  the  mutton  and  lamb  food 
supply. 

Market  Notes. — -Cabbage  is  .SI 5  at 
the  cars,  $50  for  red  cabbage.  Much  is 
being  put  into  storage  by  dealers  in  Cort¬ 
land  County.  Eggs  sold  for  $1.00  per 
dozen  on  the  Syracuse  public  market  this 
week.  Grocers  are  paying  75c  for  eggs. 
Veal  has  drooped  vto  13c,  and  farmers  are 
offering  to  give  away  young  calves  rather 
H'-m  to  fatten  them.  Many  are  being 
killed,  as  no  one  will  take  them,  for  dairy¬ 
men  cannot,  afford  to  fet'd  them.  First- 
class  dairy  cows  sell  at  $200  to  $225. 
and  are  considered  a  gamble  at  that,  as 
the  loss  of  a  teat  puts  a  cow  into  the 
beef  class,  where  she  will  not  bring  over 
$00  to  $70.  Old  cows  are  very  cheap 
and  hard  to  dispose  of.  Pork  has  dropped 


nearly  as  badly  as  veal.  Hay  is  $20  a 
ton  for  mixed  varieties.  Good  Timothy 
is  not  much  if  any  higher. 

Small  Notes  of  Interest. — Chautau¬ 
qua  County  farmers,  men  and  women, 
are  pledging  not  to  work  over  eight  hours 
per  day.  beginning  January  1.  and  they 
are  endeavoring  to  spread  the  movement. 
Genesee  County  potato  growers  formed 
an  association  and  have  grown  the 
heaviest  yield  in  six  years.  They  are  get¬ 
ting  $1.00  to_$1.25  per  bu.  The  biggest 
yields  ran  150  to  250  bu.  to  the  acre. 
One  hundred  and  four  people  were  killed 
by  autos  in  the  State  during  the  month 
of  October.  The  Ilousel  Packing  Com¬ 
pany.  from  35  acres  of  tomatoes,  put  up 
$22,000  worth  of  canned  goods  at  Holley. 
Schenectady  County  has  elected  a  woman 
Assemblyman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer  Gillette,  a  physician  and  a  Demo¬ 
crat.  She  defeated  the  man  who  was 
elected  to  this  position  last  year. 

M.  g.  f. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Poultry  short  course.  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  Nov. 
17-Feb.  20. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  meeting,  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Geneva.  Nov.  18-20. 

Maine  Fruit  Show,  Maine  Livestock 
Breeders’  Association,  Maine  Seed  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  Maine  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Maine  Sheep  and  '  Wool 
Growers’  Association,  annual  .meetings, 
Bangor,  Nov.  1S-22. 

Tri-State  Farm  Products  Show,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  Nov.  29-Dec.  0. 

Percheron  Society  of  America,  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders.  Congress  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Dec.  1. 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  annual  meeting.  Continental  Hotel, 
Philadelphia.  Dec.  1-2 :  secretary  R.  W. 
Balderston.  Kennett  Square.  Pa. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  annual  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
Dec.  1-3. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Roanoke.  Doe.  2-4. 

.Virginia  State  Corn  Growers,  annual 
convention  and  exhibit,  Roanoke,  Va„ 
Dec  2-4. 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Detroit,  Dec.  2-5;  Geo. 
R.  Law,  Bangor,  Mich.,  secretary. 

Missouri  State  Poultry  Show,  Marshall, 
Mo.,  Dec.  2-0. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  Dec.  3-8. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and  Ohio 
Apple  Show.  Terminal  Auditorium,  To¬ 
ledo.  O..  Doc.  4-12. 

Ohio  State  Grange,  annual  meeting, 
Columbus.  Dec.  9-12. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Pittsburgh.  Dec.  9-12. 

Michigan  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing  Saginaw.  Dec.  9-12. 

Ohio  A  pole  Show.  State  Universitv, 
Columbus,  Dec.  11-13. 

American  Pomological  Society.  St. 
Louis.  Mo..  Dec.  30-31  and  Jan.  1.  1920; 
secretary,  E.  L.  Lake.  2033  Park  Road 
N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Winter  courses.  Ohio  State  College,  Co¬ 
lumbus.  Jan.  5-Fob.  27.  1920. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Ches'ertown,  Md., 
Jan.  6-8.  1920. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association,  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Jan.  0-0.  1020.  B. 
P.  Greene,  secretary. 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Rochester.  Jan.  13-15,  1920. 

Agricultural  Week,  Trenton,  N.  .T., 
Jan.  12-17.  1920. 

Ea'-m  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Jan.  20-23.  1020. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany.  .Tan.  21-22.  1020. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  fifty- 
third  annual  meeting.  Jan.  28-29.  Ohio 
State  TTniv«'rsity.  Columbus;  secretary, 
R  B.  Cmioksbank.  Columbus 

New  York  St«G'  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester.  Feb.  9-12.  1920. 


Philadelphia  Market* 

BUTTER 

Best  prints.  70  to  77c;  tub  creamery, 
host.  72  to  73c ;  common  to  good,  05  to 
08c;  packing  stock.  40  to  48c. 

EGGS 

Choice  candled,  7G  to  7Sc ;  gathered, 
host,  6S  to  09c;  common  to  good,  50  to 
00c. 

FRUITS 

Annies,  bu.  bkt.,  81.00  to  $2  25;  hbl., 
$3  50  to  $8.50;  pears,  Kieffer,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2.25 ;  grapes.  4-lh.  bkt.,  25  to  30c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potato  market  firm.  Potatoes.  100  lbs., 
$2.00  to  $2.95;  %-bu.  bkt.,  00c  to  $1.15. 
Sweet  potatoes,  bhl  .  $2  to  $4.25.  Cab¬ 
bage,  ton.  $20  to  $35.  Onions,  100  lbs., 
$4  to  $4.75. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  32  to  37c;  chickens.  25  to  32c; 
ducks.  30  to  34c;  turkeys,  35  to  40c; 
roosters,  21  to  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls  30  to  39c;  chickens,  30  to  33c; 
ducks,  35  to  40c;  squabs,  doz„  $7.50  to 
$9.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  No.  1,  Timothy.  $33;  No.  2,  $28 
to  $31  ;  No.  3,  $24  to  $28 ;  clover  mixed, 
$20  to  $30. 
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DELGO  -LIGHT 
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The  Delco-Light  engine  is  valve-in-the-head  type — 
used  in  the  best  and  most  powerful  airplane  engines  and 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  automobiles. 

It  is  air-cooled — runs  on  kerosene  in  any  climate — 
has  only  one  place  to  oil  and  has  a  simple  mixing  valve 
in  place  of  carburetor. 

The  storage  battery  is  exclusively  designed  and 
built  for  Delco-Light  with  thick  plates,  wood  and 
rubber  separators  and  many  improvements  that 
insure  long  life. 

Delco-Light  long  ago  passed  the  experimental  stage 
and  has  gone  through  the  refining  influence  of  three 
and  one -half  years  of  production  and  of  usage  by 
75,000  customers. 


You  will  find  plants  in  the  homes  of  your  community. 
Just  ask  your  neighbor  about  his  Delco-Light  plant. 

Delco-Light  makes  happy  homes;  it  sa^es  time  and 
labor,  taking  away  lots  of  hard,  unpleasant  tasks.  It 
“Pays  for  Itself’’  by  the  work  it  does  and  the  time 
it  saves. 

Of  the  more  than  75,000  Satisfied  Users  of  Delco- 
Light,  the  first  are  among  the  most  enthusiastic — 
proof  that  the  simplicity  and  durability  of  Delco-Light 
meets  the  requirements  cf  its  customers. 

There* s  a  Delco-Light  Man  Near  You 

THE  DOMESTIC  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Delco-Light  Products 

Dayton,  Ohio 


MMMM 


. . 
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DISTRIBUTORS: 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

52  Park  Place,  -  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Suburban  Electric  Development  Co.,  Inc. 

117  Chippewa  Street, . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Delco-Light  is  a  complete  electric  light  and  power 
plant  for  farms,  country  homes,  schools, 
churches,  stores  and  small  towns 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


1  have  had  a  flood  of  questions  lately, 
many  of  them  somewhat  personal  in  char¬ 
acter.  People  ask  all  sorts  of  things  about 
the  farm  and  the  family.  Some  of  them 
say  frankly  that  their  object  is  to  compare 
our  way  of  living  with  their  own.  I  ans¬ 
wer  them  all  as  best  I  can.  though  some 
of  them  are  hardly  intended  for  publica¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  to 
compare  notes  on  some  of  the  simple 
things  of  life. 

*  #  *  *  * 

Do  you  still  raise  the  Ben  Davis  apple? 

We  have  about  50  trees — if  you  include 
Black  Ben.  Part  of  them  are  being 
worked  over  to  McIntosh  and  Baldwin.  I 
have  had  many  hard  things  to  say  about 
the  quality  of  Ben  Davis,  and  I  shall  not 
plant  any  more — ’but  1  must  admit  that  it 
is  a  profitable  variety.  We  have  just  sold 
our  season’s  crop  in  bulk  for  $5  a  barrel 
for  No.  1.  The  buyer  provided  packages 
and  took  them  at  the  farm.  Ben  Davis 
is  a  “rustler”  among  apples.  The  scale 
does  not  seem  to  attack  it  as  with  some 
other  varieties,  it  bears  some  apples  each 
year  and  comes  in  bearing  early.  Ours 
are  in  sod,  with  no  cultivation  and  very 
little  care  except  pruning  and  one  dusting. 
I  must  admit  that  they  pay,  but  I  do  not 
want  any  more. 

*  *  *  *  * 

If  you  were  planting  100  apple  trees, 
what  varieties  would  you  select? 

For  this  location  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey — and  with  the  outfit  I  now  have — I 
would  plant  00  McIntosh,  10  Wolf  River, 
10  Twenty  Ounce,  10  Baldwin,  five  North¬ 
western  Greening  and  five  Delaware  Red 
Winter.  That  is  based  on  the  returns 
from  a  commercial  orchard.  We  have  a 
good  many  Wealthy  now,  or  I  would  plant 
that  variety.  The  same  is  true  of  Bald¬ 
win,  though  that  is  too  slow  to  reach 
hearing  age  to  suit  a  man  of  my  years. 
But  why  plant  inferior  apples  like  Wolf 
River  and  Twenty  Ounce?  They  are  large 
and  coarse-grained,  and  thus  in  great  de¬ 
mand  by  bakers  and  restaurants.  These 
want  a  baked  apple  that  will  stand  tip  in 
the  plate.  The  finer  quality  apples  seem 
to  melt  up  and  fall  down  on  baking. 
While  this  makes  a  delicious  dish,  the 
average  eater  wants  “meat,”  as  he  calls 
it — something  to  use  his  teeth  on.  These 
varieties  are  large  and  are  easy  to  pick 
and  handle.  The  list  here  given  would  be 
my  choice  as  money-makers  for  this  local¬ 
ity.  No  doubt  my  neighbors  would  give 
you  another  list — perhaps  better. 

4*  4*  4*  4*  4* 

Do  your  children  attend  the  public 
school? 

They  do.  We  send  five  to  the  public 
school,  and  the  two  little  girls  are  not 
large  enough  to  go  yet.  Some  years  ago 
we  kept  a  little  private  school  here,  where 
mother  taught  our  children  and  several 
from  the  neighbors.  We  gave  that  up  for 
various  reasons.  It  came  to  be  too  much 
of  a  strain  and  too  confining  for  the  teach¬ 
er,  and,  for  my  part,  I  felt  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  losing  something  which  only  a 
good  public  school  can  give  them.  Most 
of  us,  when  we  grow  up,  are  thrown  into 
contact  with  plain  people  of  our  own 
class,  and  we  have  got  to  learn  how  to 
handle  ourselves  as  one  of  the  crowd.  A 
good  public  school  is  but  a  small  democ¬ 
racy  where  boys  and  girls  learn  to  hold 
their  own  with  the  rest.  I  think  this  is 
a  necessary  training  for  the  child ;  the 
man  rarely  gets  very  far  from  the  social 
habits  he  picks  up  as  a  boy.  I  must  add, 
however*,  that  the  public  school  is  no 
place  for  the  sub-normal  child — the  child 
with  a  slow,  hazy  mind  or  the  sensitive 
little  one.  They  ought  to  have  individual 
care  at  home.  They  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  rush. 

***** 

But  are  there  not  evil  influences  and 
mean  habits  to  be  learned  at  the  public 
school? 

Plenty  of  them.  Every  man  who  ever 
attended  a  public  school  knows  what  they 
are.  Unfortunately  such  things  are  to  be 
found  at  private  schools,  even  those  con¬ 
ducted  under  strict  church  influences. 
'My  observation  of  some  of  the  “gradu¬ 
ates”  of  px-ivate  schools  makes  me  think 
that  these  institutions  may,  in  some 
cases,  have  a  worse  influence  over  the 
child  than  the  public  school  could  ever 
have.  Because,  if  your  home  is  what  it 
should  be,  you  can  overcome  much  of  this 
outside  influence,  while  if  your  child  is 
away  from  you  your  influence  is  weak¬ 
ened.  Our  folks  make  a  business  of  keep¬ 
ing  right  along  with  the  children  ;  see  that 
they  study,  make  them  review  their  work 
and  insist  that  they  have  enough  tdeep. 
We  also  try  to  keep  posted  on  what  is 
going  on  at  the  school.  If  conditions  are 
not  as  they  should  be  we  do  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  go  right  to  the  “authori¬ 
ties”  and  put  the  facts  up  to  them.  I  try 
to  keep  up  with  what  the  pupils  do.  I 
like  to  see  them  play  football  or  baseball. 
We  take  their  school  paper  and  advertise 
in  it.  I  would  gladly  help  support  their 
debating  societies  and  other  organizations. 
It  is  fine  training.  So,  when  the  boys 
come  home  bruised  or  torn  from  football, 
or  the  girls  are  late  and  fox-get  things, 
Mother  gives  them  the  needed  “talking 
to,”  while  I  smile — and  remember  my 
youth  ! 

***** 

How  much  of  a  family  have  you,  any¬ 
way? 

Just  now  there  are  13 — and  we*are  not 
afraid  of  the  number.  The  Hope  Farm 


man  and  his  wife  and  daughter  start  the 
list.  There  are  four  children,  all  of  one 
family,  who  have  been  with  us  since  they 
were  babies.  Mrs.  G.  came  from  Sweden 
years  ago,  but  she  is  now  a  true  American. 
I  will  tell  you  about  that  some  day.  She 
helps  in  the  house  and  her  boy  goes  to 
school  with  our  children.  Philip  is  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  who  has  been  with  us  here  for  15 
years.  Thomas,  who  manages  the  farm, 
is  an  old  friend  of  the  family.  We  have 
known  him  ever  since  he  was  a.  baby. 
Rose  and  Rita  are  two  little  tots  that  we 
found  in  New  York.  Their  mother  is  sick 
and  their  father  is  a  longshoreman  out  of 
work  during  the  great  strike.  As  I  fig- 
ure  it,  little  Rita  is  the  nineteenth  child 
that  we  have  taken  into  the  home  in  an 
effort  to  give  them  a  start  in  body  and 
habits  and  education. 

***** 

Would  you  advise  me  to  take  a  child  to 
“ bring  up”? 

I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  you  or 
the  child.  In  eight  cases  out  of  10  I 
should  hesitate  to  advise.  It  seems  such 
an  easy  thing  to  take  a  little  one  and  feed 
it  and  dress  it  and  care  for  it.  Yet.  I  have 
come  to  think  that  hardly  one  person  in 
five  is  really  qualified  to  take  such  a  re¬ 
sponsibility.  What  do  you  want  the  child 
for?  I  have  asked  many  men  and  women 
that  question,  and  when  they  are  honest 
about  it  they  give  me  the  reason.  Most 
of  them  want  a  child  to  Avoi-k,  and  I 
know  all  too  well  what  that  means ! 
Many  childless  women  want  a  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  girl  to  serve  as  a  human  doll,  to  be 
dressed  and  petted  and  paraded  before 
the  public.  Others  actually  want  a  child 
to  serve  as  advertisement  of  their  great 
benevolence!  They  all  want  a  “super 
child” — one  that  will  outrank  anyone  at 
school,  never  to  be  a  trouble  or  annoy¬ 
ance,  with  the  face  of  an  angel  and  the 
wisdom  of  a  Solomon,  Jr.  And  they 
wouldn’t  object,  either,  if  the  child  proved 


to  be  the  heir  of,  .say  $50,000 !  I  think  I 
know  all  these  motives  by  heart,  but  I 
have  no  comment  to  make.  What  we  may 
call  the  acid  test  in  taking  a  child  to 
bring  up  is  love.  Suppose  you  found 
some  unattractive  little  one — perhaps  a 
little  dull  and  dirty  through  neglect — per¬ 
haps  slow  or  a  little  mean  tlu*ough  its 
bringing  up — perhaps  sick  or  of  poor  de¬ 
velopment.  You  know  it  will  he  some¬ 
thing  of  a  burden  and  a  nuisance — it  will 
tie  you  down  and  tax  your  strength  and 
patience.  Yet  you  reason  that  these  very 
undesirable  qualities  make  the  needs  of 
that  child  greater.  You  take  him  into 
your  home  and  match  your  love  and  pa¬ 
tience  and  faith  and  prayer  against  his 
undesirable  qualities.  It  is  not  for  his 
work  or  his  beauty  or  his  “smartness.” 
but  in  the  belief  that  you  can  work  out 
the  great  miracle  of  love  with  him.  That 
is  the  spirit  in  which  one  should  “take  a 
child.”  By  doing  it  you  may  gain  the 
greatest  joy  of  life — and  also  expiate 
some  of  the  things  which  may  hang  to  you 
like  black  shadows  through  the  years. 
***** 

What  kind  of  food-  does  the  Hope  Farm 
family  eat? 

That  surely  is  a  personal  question. 
Preparing  food  for  a  family  of  13  will  not 
give  much  time  for  fancy  cooking.  We 
have  all  been  brought  up  on  plain  food. 
We  usually  have  meat  once  a  day.  Just 
now  the  old  hens  and  inferior  cockei’els 
are  giving  the  children  bones  to  gnaw. 
We  buy  more  mutton  than  beef.  It  is 
cheaper  and  we  like  it.  A  good  thick 
stew  with  a  variety  of  vegetables  i«  popu¬ 
lar.  For  breakfast  we  have  a  cereal,  and 
in  cool  weather  frequently  pancakes. 
When  the  hens  are  laying  well  there  are 
always  eggs  boiled  or  fried,  and  fried  po¬ 
tatoes.  Breakfast  is  the  best  meal  for 
serving  hash.  On  Sundxiy  moniing  we 
always  have  fishballs — a  tribute  to  the 
New  England  blood  which  most  of  us  in- 
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herit.  The  same  inherited  trait  compels 
US  to  have  baked  beans  evex*y  Saturday 
night.  Many  a  night  in  cold  weather  we 
have  a  supper  of  thick  soup  followed  by 
cornmeal  mush  and  milk.  Two  dishes  al¬ 
ways  on  the  table  are  cottage  cheese  and 
baked  apples.  Some  nights  there  will  be  a 
dish  of  escalloped  potatoes  or  cheese  and 
macaroni  or  some  sort  of  fish  worked  into 
a  dish  with  bread  crumbs  and  tomato.  We 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  milk,  and  the 
younger  children  practically  live  on  wheat 
or  bread  and  milk  and  fruit.  The  garden 
enables  us  to  have  at  least  three  vege¬ 
tables  when  meat  is  served,  and  most  of 
us  are  fond  of  rice.  We  rarely  have  pies 
or  cakes.  It  requires  more  time  than  the 
average  woman  could  spare  to  bake  pies 
for  13  people,  so  we  just  eat  the  fruit 
“without  the  crust.”  Now  and  then  my 
daughter  makes  a  great  stack  of  dough¬ 
nuts,  but  they  disappear  at  a  rate  to  dis- 
couragc  her.  Plain,  simple  food  and 
plenty  of  it” — that  is  all  you  can  say.  I 
think  it  contains  both  balance  and  vita- 
mines. 

sk  4*  4*  4*  4c 

How  is  your  food  served? 

Why,  the  women  folk  put  it  on  the 
table  in  the  dining  room,  ring  the  big  bell, 
we  all  sit  down,  thank  the  good  Lord  for 
his  mercies,  and  pi*oceed  to  eat  the  food. 
Should  thei*e  be  any  need  of  “waiting”  or 
carrying,  one  of  the  smaller  girls  can  do 
that.  I  think  any  one  of  us  who  is  over 
10  years  could  cook  and  serve  some  sort 
of  a  meal.  Mother  might  deny  the  state¬ 
ment  as  applied  to  me,  but  we  will  let 
that  pass.  I  have  eaten  meals  with  a 
crowd  of  lumberjacks  in  the  pine  woods, 
standing  around  a  fire  to  thaw  out  fx-ozen 
bread.  I  have  also  had  my  hour  among 
the  rich  and  great,  with  a  solemn  owl  of  a 
butler  behind  the  chair  to  do  almost 
everything  except  chew  the  food.  You 
have  not  asked  my  opinion,  but  I  volun¬ 
teer  it,  and  say  I  prefer  the  extreme  of 


28,000,000  Pounds 
100,000  Miles 
3  Years! 

r  |  AHREE  years  ago  Fred  Weaver,  who  lives  at 
Creston,  Iowa,  bought  a  Model  “F”  i-ton 
International  Motor  Truck.  Mr.  Weaver,  like  other 
men  who  have  a  large  volume  of  heavy  hauling— 
in  fact,  “hauling”  is  his  particular  business — was 
in  some  doubt  as  to  advisability  of  buying  a  motor 
truck.  But — read  what  he  says  today: 

“I  have  hauled  about  4,680  tons  (9,360,000 
pounds)  per  year  and  have  averaged  about  100 
miles  per  day.  I  have  done  all  kinds  of  heavy 
hauling,  both  short  and  long  hauls,  over  the  worst 
kind  of  country  roads.  After  using  my  truck  at 
this  heavy  work  for  three  years,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  International  is  the  best  truck  that  I  have 
ever  seen  when  it  comes  to  doing  hard  work 
year  after  year.  I  have  had  good  service  from 
the  truck  and  the  Harvester  Company  and  am 
well  pleased.” 

Mr.  Weaver  states  further  that  he  has  covered  between 
90,000  and  100,000  miles  with  his  truck  during  the  three 
years  he  has  had  it  and  has  hauled  approximately  28,- 
000,000  pounds.  How  many  years  would  it  take  you  to 
haul  14,000  tons  of .  farm  produce  and  travel  100,000 
miles  —  almost  four  times  around  the  globe  —  with  your 
team  and  wagon  ? 

Whether  you  have  a  short  or  long  haul,  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Motor  Truck  will  save  you  much  valuable  time. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature. 


The  International  Line 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Tractor  Plows  Riding  Plows 
Walking  Plows 
Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows  Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 
Listers  Cotton  Planters 

Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side-Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Teddei-s  Loaders  (all  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  Cox*n  Shellers 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses  Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers  Feed  Grinders 
Cane  Mills 

Power  Machines 

Tractors  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 

Planters  Motor  Cultivators 


Listers 

Drills 

Cultivators 

Shellers 


Lister  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Binders  Pickers 
H  usker-Shredders 


Seeders 


Beet  Tools 

Pullers  Cultivators 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separator 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons  Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks  Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


of  America  inc. 


USA 
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the  fire  and  frozen  broad.  Tho.v  toll  mo, 
however,  that  I  can  give  a  very  good  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  butler,  and  now  and  then  I 
can  throw  a  dish  towel  over  my  arm  and 
serve  the  baked  beans  in  “style."  As  the 
orchard  begins  to  shake  itself  1  think  my 
women  folk  begin  to  think  they  would  like 
a  little  more  laee  on  their  table  service. 
I  tell  them  that  when  they  give  a  dinner 
party  I  will  volunteer  my  services  as  but¬ 
ler  or  waiter.  They  may  truthfully  re¬ 
mark  that  “this  faithful  old  servant  has 
been  in  the  family  for  50  years!”  But, 
seriously,  mealtime  should  he  a  merry 
time — when  the  family  can  all  come  to¬ 
gether.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that 
a  family  meal  is  a  race  to  see  which 
member'  can  get  through  first.  Not  a 
word  is  spoken.  T  think  supper  or  Sun¬ 
day  dinner  may  well  he  a  lingering  meal, 
where  the  happy  events  of  the  day  may  he 
gone  over.  I  know  a  woman  who  waits 
until  her  family  have  all  gathered  at  the 
supper  table  and  then  proceeds  to  scold 
them  all — ending  with  her  husband.  _  Do 
you  wonder  that  family  suffers  from  indi¬ 
gestion  ? 

*  *  $  *  * 

Do  you  men  and  drive  a  car? 

No;  hut  we  have  .just  decided  to  buy 
one.  Of  course  I  know  we  are  all  out  of 
date  in  this  matter,  hut  it  is  better  to 
walk  behind  time  without  debt  than  to 
be  ahead  with  time  constantly  punching 
you  up  about  the  money  you  owe  on  the 
car.  We  bought  the  truck  first,  and  it 
has  helped  pay  for  the  car.  The  other 
day  old  Boh,  the  hay  horse,  took  sick  and 
could  not  recover.  It  was  a  sad  day  for 
this  family  when  faithful,  cranky,  ob¬ 
stinate  old  Boh  was  laid  away  under  the 
apple  tree.  IIow  well  T  remember  the 
day  I  bought  him.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  “old  guard"  that  worked  for  us  dur¬ 
ing  our  days  of  struggle.  Old  Kelly  is 
feeble  and  will  soon  follow  Bob.  and  now 
we  must  have  a  car.  It  would  not  be 
safe  for  me  to  drive  if,  hut  there  will  he 
plentv  of  volunteers.  I  told  the  wife  and 
daughter  that  I  would  buy  the  car  they 
wanted  after  they  fully  understood  our 
finances  and  inspects.  It  seemed  as  if 
every  friend  they  went  to  knew  some  par¬ 
ticular  car  as  the  “best.”  They  finally 
decided,  and  we  shall  soon  he  exploding 
gasoline  inside  the  proceeds  of  the  apple 
crop !  The  time  has  evidently  come  when 
a  car  will  prove  a  good  investment  on  th;s 
fn>’m.  T  would  not  buy  one  until  that 
could  he  said.  But  I  am  beyond  my  al¬ 
lotted  space,  and  have  only  begun  on  the 
personal  questions.  They  must  wait 
awhile.  h.  w.  c. 


Sex  in  Tomatoes 

Are  there  male  and  female  tomatoes? 
A  neighbor  wants  to  raise  seed  from  a 
selected  lot  of  tomatoes,  and  another 
neighbor  told  him  he  must  only  save  the 
female  tomatoes,  as  the  others  are  no  good 
for  seed.  He  asked  me.  and  I  told  him  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  thought 
it  was  a  lot  of  bosh.  Can  you  set  us 
straight?  w.  e. 

Maspeth,  I ,.  I..  N.  Y 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  some 
plants  which  produce  separate  male  and 
female  flowers:  that  is,  pistillate  and 
staminate,  hut  the  resulting  seed  is  not 
distinguished  in  this  way.  Some  straw¬ 
berries  produce  what  we  call  imperfect 
flowers :  as  a  rule  pistillate  blooms,  and 
in  this  case  other  plants  must  he  set  near 
them  to  provide  pollen,  or  no  fruit  is  pro¬ 
duced  ;  hut  this  is  not  true  of  tomatoes, 
which  form  perfect  flowers.  In  selecting 
tomatoes  for  seed  you  merely  take  into 
consideration  the  character  which  you 
wish  to  obtain,  selecting  solid,  perfect 
fruit,  and  also  freedom  in  bearing  fruit. 
For  this  reason  it  is  not  wise  simply  to 
pick  out  a  perfect  fruit  at  random;  the 
plant  itself  should  he  observed  through¬ 
out  the  season  to  obtain  the  character  you 
desire. 


Market  for  Roots  and  Herbs 

We  have  many  letters  from  readers 
asking  about  the  demand  for  roots  and 
herbs.  During  the  war  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  wild  cherry  hark,  and  many 
tons  of  this  were  sent  here  to  be  used  in 
making  cough  medicine.  This  demand  fell 
away  and  prices  ran  down.  They  are 
now  going  up  a  little,  and  offers  are  being 
made  all  the  way  from  •H-w  per  lb.  for 
the  thick,  natural  hark,  to  1C>o  per  lb.  for 
bark  taken  from  young  trees  with  the 
outer  bark  removed. 

A  good  many  calls  have  been  made  for 
sweet  Hag  or  calamus  root.  This  is  quot¬ 
ed  at  10  to  12c  per  lb.  The  following  are 
I  ”<>sent  prices,  per  lb. :  Sumac  leaves. 
w:th  no  stems,  bring  2c;  sassafras  bark_of 
flic  root,  without  bark  of  tree,  20  to  2-»c; 
ox-eye  daisy  flowers.  2c;  pumpkin  seed,  5 
and  8c;  dandelion  root.  dry.  15c:  birch 
hark  from  young  trees,  2'4  :  burdock  root, 
12c;  goldenrod  leaves.  “<• ;  milkweed  root. 
5c:  skunk  cabbage  root,  12  and  14c.  There 
seems  to  he  a  fair  demand  for  most  of 
these  roots  and  herbs,  but  considerable 
skill  is  required  in  handling  them  if  one 
expects  to  make  even  fair  wages  at  col¬ 
lecting  them. 


"1  PUNISHED  you  merely  to  show  my 
love  for  you.”  said  the  fond  father,  after 
the  chastisement.  “T-that’s  all  right," 
sobbed  the  small  hoy.  “But  it’s  a  g-g-good 
thing  for  you  1  ain’t  b-b-big  enough  to 
return  your  1-1-love,  that’s  all." — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 


ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

‘Better  Heating for  less  Money* 

\  ou  can  replace  your  old,  uncomfortable  heating  system 
with  the  modern,  comfortable  Andes  One  Pipe  System  and 
feel  sure  that  your  home  will  be  comfortable  all  winter  long. 
Do  it  N-O-W,  before  winter  comes  in  earnest. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

Our  booklet,  “Better  Heating  for  Less 
Money,”  will  tell  you  the  whole  story  of 
the  Andes.  Surely  you  will  want  a 
copy.  Ask  for  it  on  the  coupon  below. 
It’s  free. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction.  If  your 
Andes  One  Pipe  Furnace  does  not  give 
you  complete  satisfaction  it  will  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  full  purchase  price  re¬ 
funded.  That’s  how  sure  we  are  of  it. 
Send  for  the  book  TO-DAY. 

Phillies  &  Clark  Stove  Co., Inc. 

DEPT.R.,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Famous  Andes  Stoves  and  Ranges 


i 2*^; 

BETTER  HEATING 
for  LESS  MONEYS 


Fine  old  house  at 
Dimock,  Pa.,  owned  by 
F.  R.  Cope,  Jr.,  suc¬ 
cessfully  heated  by  a 
No.  260  Andes  One 
Pipe  Furnace.  Mon¬ 
trose,  Pa. 


Before  Winter  Sets  In 
Install  An  Andes — For  Comfort 


After  many  winters  of  laboriously  coaxing  your  pres¬ 
ent  heating  system  to  give  you  efficient  heat  comfort, 
and  always  falling  short  of  being  comfortable,  wouldn’t 
you  feel  50  per  cent,  better,  right  now,  today,  if  you 
could  look  forward  to  the  coming  winter  with  absolute 
assurance  of  keeping  the  whole  house  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  coldest,  windiest  weather?  Especially  if 
you  also  knew  that  your  fuel  bills  were  going  to  be  cut 
down! 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,  15  Easton,  Fa. 


NEXT  SUMMER 

How  can  a  black  cow  eat  green  grass, 
give  white  milk  and  make  yellow 
butter.  Write 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

174  Frelinghuysen,  Ave„  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

For  particulars 


Prompt  deliver?  on 
WADES  from  over  One 
.Hundred  Shipping  Points 
[throughout  thi  United 
States  and  Canada.  , 


fir  *  frees  a 

f  .Big  illustrated  Catalog  __  ' 
of  the  Wade— also  story  v 
/  of  “How  Dan  Ross  cuts 
_ f  40  cords  a  day.” 

Write  today 


My  WADE  Saws  Four  Cords  an  Hour  t 


"The  Wade  is  certainly  the  farmer’s  friend.  I  have  cut  1600  cords  of  yellow  Jir  wood 
with  it,  and  it 's  as  good  as'  the  day  I  bought  it.  ” — Dan  Doss,  Corbett,  Oregon. 

Why  break  your  back  sawing  wood  by  hand,  when  the  power¬ 
ful  little  Wade  Portable  Gasoline  Drag  Saw  will  outsaw  10  men  at  one-tenth 
the  cost!  Light,  simple,  economical.  Cuts  wood  of  any  sbe.  Averages  8  cords 
J\  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Thousands  of  Wades  now  in  use.  When  not 

■  sawing  wood,  the  4  h.  p.  engine  will  operate  other  light  machinery. 

Wade  Portable  Gasoline 

Drag  Saw 


used 


Sped 


9ovem 


mint 


WELL  DRr'A'sNG  WELL 


Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  3R0S.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Ward  Work- a -Ford 

Can  be  used  with  Ford,  Overland,  Dodge,  Reo  and 
Chevrolet  490  cars  and  Ford  son  Tractor.  Your  auto¬ 
mobile  has  a  powerful  engine — it  will  outlast  the  car 
and  you  might  as  well  save  your  money  and  use  it  to 
doall  your  farm  work.  No  wear  on  tiros  or  trans¬ 
mission.  Hooks  up  in  3  minutes.  No  permanent 
attachment  to  car.  Cannot  injure  car  or  engine.  9 
Friction  Clutch  Pulley  on  end  of  shaft.  Ward  Gover¬ 
nor.  run  by  fan  belt,  gives  perfect  control.  Money  back 
it  not  satisfied.  Ask  for  circular  and  special  price. 

WARD  MFG.  CO.,  2040  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neh. 


GRIND  YOUR  FEED 
FILL  YOUR  SILO 
SAW  YOUR  WOOD 
SHELL  YOUR  CORN 
PUMP  YOUR  WATER 
ELEVATE  YOUR  GRAIN 


II  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Hie  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  TAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  l'or  Country  ninl  Suburban  Homes 

Established  ism 


Published  weekly  by  the  Rnral  Publishing  Company.  S33  West  30th  Street,  New  fork 
Herbert  W.  Collwgwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wii.  F.  Dillon.  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  §2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d,  or 
8k  marks,  or  10k  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,-  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter 


Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  uso  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  ad  .vatiser 


A  reader  of  your  paper  recently  wrote  that  the 
articles  and  arguments  that  you  publish  in  behalf  of 
a  square  deal  for  the  farmer  are  all  right,  but  in  the 
wrong  paper.  They  should  be  in  the  great  metropolitan 
dailies,  which  the  majority  of  our  consumers  read.  It 
occurs  to  me,  as  it  has  doubtless  occurred  to  you  long 
since,  that  you  can  do  the  farmer  most  good,  not  by 
publishing  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  this  material,  and  circu¬ 
lating  it  among  the  farmers,  but  by  instituting  a  mighty 
campaign  to  put  The  It.  N.-Y’.  alongside  the  great 
dailies  in  the  homes  of  all  city  people,  so  that  they  may 
get  the  farmers’  problems  straight.  This  ought  to  be 
easier  than  trying  to  convert  the  general  press,  and 
would  be  lucrative  to  The  R.  N.-YT  and  beneficial  to 
the  farmer.  H.  H.  MOWRY. 

New  York. 

THE  same  suggestion  lias  been  made  by  others. 

This  is  evidently  one  of  the  cases  where  "we 
have  got  to  do  it  ourselves ”  if  it  is  ever  done.  Each 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  must  have  10  or  more  city 
friends  or  relatives  who  would  respond  to  a  course 
of  reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  A  good  many  readers 
have  already  started  the  paper  in  homes  of  their 
city  friends  with  great  results.  We  just  offer  the 
suggestion. 

* 

WHILE  New  Y’ork  farmers  are  exempt  from 
most  of  the  provisions  of  the  compensation 
law  some  of  them  have  been  forced  to  pay  heavy 
damages  to  hired  help.  Often  during  a  dull  season 
a  farmer  will  take  an  outside  job  with  his  team.  It 
may  be  hauling  lumber  or  ice  or  supplies,  and  he 
hires  a  man  to  drive.  If  this  man  is  injured  while 
doing  this  outside  work  the  courts  generally  rule 
that  it  is  not  farm  labor  and  the  farmer  must  pay 
for  time  and  medical  attendance  for  the  injured 
man.  We  have  eases  where  these  expenses  are  five 
times  as  much  as  the  profits  from  the  outside  work. 
Farmers  should  remember  this  point  when  they  en¬ 
gage  to  do  outside  work.  They  become  responsible 
for  a  hired  man’s  injuries  when  the  labor  is  not 
classed  as  agricultural. 

* 

THERE  are  all  the  elements  of  the  great  American 
farm  story  to  be  found  in  that  simple  recital  of 
facts  on  first  page.  What  a  heart-gripping  tale  a 
Dickens  or  a  Victor  Hugo  could  make  out  of  that. 
The  heart-breaking  misery  of  the  aged  couple,  robbed 
and  enslaved  by  designing  men;  the  land  shark  wait¬ 
ing  like  a  human  vulture  to  tear  the  home  away 
from  them;  the  hopeless  outlook  for  such  credulous 
back-to-tlie-landers.  It  is  all  there — the  pitiful  story 
of  failure  and  despair  that  has  been  so  often  worked 
out  under  our  land  and  credit  laws.  Then  would 
come  the  happier  picture  of  the  men  who  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  to  hold  off  disaster 
and  pledged  their  personal  credit  to  carry  out  their 
worthy  plan.  A  great  story  it  would  make.  Many 
would  regard  it  as  pure  fiction — a  utopian  dream — 
because  they  have  been  told  that  farmers  will  not 
stand  together  and  sacrifice  in  order  to  help  the 
needy.  This  Dutchess  County  incident  gives  the  lie 
to  that  cynical  thought  just  as  the  Wayne  County 
election  shows  that  farmers  will  put  principle  above 
party.  Those  Dutchess  County  farmers  who  signed 
that  joint  note  in  order  to  protect  the  old  people  had 
no  thought  they  were  doing  any  great  thing.  Really 
great  things  are  always  done  in  that  simple,  ordinary 
manner.  We  just  want  to  take  off  our  hat  to  the 
members  of  that  association ! 

* 

WE  warn  our  New  York  readers  once  more  that 
“daylight  saving”  is  still  in  the  ring.  New 
York  City  has  declared  in  favor  of  it.  and  the  State 
still  has  a  law  under  which  the  “new  time”  could  be 
enforced  next  Spring.  We  think  the  attempt  to  put 
through  a  local  law  in  New  York  City  is  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  but  there  is  no  use  resting  on  that.  The 
State  law  must  be  repealed  this  Winter  if  daylight 
saving  is  to  be  disposed  of.  We  therefore  issue  the 
warning  in  time.  Prime  up  your  Senator  and  As¬ 
sembly  members  if  you  want  this  law  repealed. 


WILL  ground  limestone  increase  the  scab  on 
potatoes?  That  question  interests  many  po¬ 
tato  growers  who  want  to  use  clover  in  a  short  ro¬ 
tation  with  corn  or  small  grain.  The  clover  will  pro¬ 
vide  organic  matter  and  about  half  the  nitrogen  for 
the  potatoes.  Through  fear  of  its  effect  upon  the 
scab  disease  these  farmers  have  not  used  lime,  and 
now  the  soil  is  too  acid  to  permit  a  good  stand  of 
Red  clover.  Alsike  will  make  a  fair  crop,  but  they 
want  the  Red,  as  it  produces  a  heavier  second  crop 
for  plowing  under.  How  can  they  use  ground  lime¬ 
stone  so  as  to  bring  in  the  clover  and  still  not  run 
too  much  danger  from  scab?  That  is  their  prob¬ 
lem.  We  think  it.  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  lime¬ 
stone  they  use.  It  seems  to  be  possible  to  grind  the 
limestone  so  fine  that  it  will  have  just  about  the 
same  effect  as  burned  lime,  while  a  coarse-ground 
limestone  would  be  much  slower  in  its  action.  We 
think  this  very  fine  limestone  would  be  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  the  scab,  while  a  coarse  product  would  help 
the  Red  clover  without  materially  hurting  the  po¬ 
tatoes. 

* 

NEARLY  every  day  we  read  how  some  victim  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  attempts  to  “figger”  it 
out  by  comparing  the  cost  of  a  meal  with  what  the 
farmer  receives  for  the  food.  The  R.  N.-Y’.  started 
this  form  of  comparison  years  ago,  and  was  sneered 
at  because  it  was  not  a  scientific  method.  Now,  to 
use  the  words  of  a  popular  song,  “everybody’s  doing 
it !”  No  matter  who  gets  the  credit,  the  outcome  is 
good.  The  latest  “figgering”  reported  is  by  Con¬ 
gressman  King  of  Illinois.  He  went  into  the  Capitol 
restaurant  at  Washington  and  ordered  corned  beef 
and  cabbage  and  a  chicken  and  lettuce  sandwich. 
Here  is  the  story  from  the  New  York  Sun: 

But  the  price?  Corned  beef  and  cabbage,  50c;  chick¬ 
en  and  lettuce  sandwich,  35c !  Did  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  from  Galesburg  eat  his  order?  He  did  not.  His 
agony  of  hunger  was  tackled  and  downed  by  his  rage  at 
the  price.  He  took  his  savory  service  plates  and  carried 
them  to  a  conveniently  neighboring  drug  store,  at  201 
Second  St.,  S.  E.,  no  further,  and  had  their  contents 
carefully  weighed  on  an  apothecary’s  scale ;  yea,  even 
to  ounces,  drams,  grains.  Then  from  a  nearby  dealer  in 
like  goods  he  learned  the  going  prices,  and  later,  assist¬ 
ed  by  a  well-equipped  accountant,  soon  had  the  truth. 
The  materials  of  the  corned  beef  and  cabbage  portion 
cost  8.05c,  of  the  sandwich  4.58c.  His  further  compu¬ 
tations.  after  allowing  the  restaurant  100  per  cent 
charge  for  cost  of  serving,  showed  that  on  the  corned 
beef  and  cabbage  the  net  profit  was  212  per  cent.,  on 
the  sandwich  250  per  cent.  What  a  spread  was  there ! 

He  got  off  easy!  The  profits  reported  are  small 
beside  what  we  can  figure  here  in  New  York  every 
day  in  the  year.  Try  a  small  piece  of  apple  pie  at 
20c.  a  small  helping  of  stew  at  00c,  or  corned  beef 
hash  at  55c,  and  figure  on  that !  The  consumer  has 
to  pay  it,  and  he  curses  the  farmer  for  a  robber  and 
declares  that  all  who  live  in  the  country  must  be 
rich.  And  the  restaurant  men  declare  that  they  are 
not  making  any  money !  They  say  their  profits  all 
go  to  the  landlord,  and  the  last-named  character  says 
the  city.  State  and  nation  take  all  he  has  in  the  form 
of  taxes!  The  Government  says  nothing,  but  keeps 
on  paying  out  the  money. 

* 

I  have  an  orchard  of  three,  four  and  five-year-old  ap¬ 
ple  trees  that  has  been  condemned  by  the  city.  Can  you 
advise  how  to  arrive  at  the  right  price  for  damages  to 
ask  on  these  trees?  I  can  furnish  you  with  list  of  these 
trees,  with  their  ages.  s.  T. 

HIS  is  one  of  the  hardest  problems  in  all  efforts 
to  estimate  values.  The  usual  plan  is  to  figure 
a  good  apple  tree  one  year  planted  worth  $1.  It  in¬ 
creases  in  value  $1  for  each  subsequent  year.  Thus 
a  five- year-old  tree  is  estimated  at  $5 — provided  it  is 
healthy  and  has  made  a  fair  growth.  We  do  not 
consider  this  a  full  price  for  good  trees.  A  five- 
year-old  McIntosh,  well  grown  and  in  good  health, 
has  a  potential  value  of  at  least  $20  on  our  farm. 
However,  the  values  given  above  are  about  all  you 
can  expect  to  receive  in  a  legal  proceeding,  and  by 
the  time  the  lawyers  are  paid  there  will  be  little  left. 

* 

SENATOR  CAPPER  of  Kansas  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

A  study  of  the  Congressional  Directory  reveals  there 
are  358  lawyers  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Of  the 
435  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  208  are 
lawyers,  00  business  men,  21  newspaper  men,  nine 
farmers,  seven  teachers,  five  doctors,  four  labor  organi¬ 
zation  men.  and  the  rest  are  unclassified  by  occupation. 
Probably  an  examination  of  the  professional  callings  of 
the  unclassified  would  show  that  the  majority  of  them 
are  lawyers  likewise. 

It  is  also  probable  that  when  you  come  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  lives  of  these  nine  farmers  you  would  find 
that  barely  three  of  them  could  justly  claim  the 
right  to  carry  the  name.  No  doubt  many  Congress¬ 
men  own  farms,  and  thus  call  themselves  farmers, 
but  they  make  their  living  in  other  occupations  and 
their  farming  is  only  a  “side  line.”  Consequently 
their  views  of  farming  and  their  ideas  about  what 
farmers  need  are  also  side  lines  of  thought.  As 
they  do  not  live  a  farmer’s  life  how  can  they  fairly 
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represent  what  he  needs?  It  is  an  old  and  exploded 
theory  that  we  must  send  lawyers  to  the  Legislature 
or  to  Congress  because  they  know  how  to  “make 
laws.”  The  fact  is  that  the  great  majority  of  law¬ 
yers  who  go  to  Washington  go  as  paid  attorneys  for 
some  special  interest.  They  will  deny  this,  and  it 
would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  legal  proof  of 
their  connection,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
paid,  in  one  way  and  another,  for  the  service  they 
render  to  private  business  or  party.  It  would  be 
far  better  if  lawyers  could  be  kept  out  of  Congress. 
They  should  not  make  the  laws  which  they  are 
expected  to  explain  or  expound.  Oftentimes  a 
farmer  opposes  a  lawyer  at  a  primary  or  at  an 
election.  The  argument  always  is  that  the  lawyer 
is  the  more  useful  man  because  he  knows  how  to 
work  in  the  Legislature.  That  is  not  half  so  im¬ 
portant  as  it  is  for  the  farmers  of  any  district  to 
show  the  State  or  the  nation  that  they  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  one  of  their  own  number.  If  there  are 
only  nine  farmers  in  Congress  it  is  because  more 
than  9,000,000  other  farmers  will  not  put  their  own 
business  at  the  head. 

* 

A  GOOD  many  of  our  readers  seem  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  card.  Naturally  they  want 
to  know  what  it  is  all  about 
To  the  Congress  : 

Gentlemen : — With  Chinese  farm  labor,  under  con¬ 
tract  for  five  years  at  thirty  dollars  a  month  and  feed 
themselves,  food  can  be  produced  at  low  cost;  otherwise 
not. 

Agriculturists  are  tired  of  being  made  the  goat  and 
now  pass  the  buck  to  Congress.  Low  cost  farm  labor 
provided  in  time  to  sow  the  Winter  grains  means  low- 
priced  food  in  one  year.  It's  up  to  you. 

FOOD  PRODUCERS’  UNION. 

We  have  been  unable  to  locate  this  “Food  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Union”  in  New  York.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  such  organization  outside  of  a  few  inter¬ 
ested  parties  who  are  trying  to  bring  into  the  coun¬ 
try  a  large  number  of  Chinese  coolies.  They  want 
farmers  to  support  a  demand  that  Congress  let  down 
the  immigration  bars  and  admit  these  Chinamen. 
Back  of  all  this  they  have  some  scheme  of  their 
own,  and  as  usual  they  try  to  get  the  farmers  to 
pull  their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  It  is  an  old 
game,  and  will  not  work.  Farmers  do  not  want 
cheap  Chinese  laborers.  What  they  want  and  whac 
is  their  right  is  a  scale  of  prices  for  their  products 
high  enough  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  other 
industries  in  bidding  for  labor.  There  is  no  reason 
why  farmers  should  always  be  compelled  to  accept 
cheap  labor  or  cheap  goods. 

* 

AT  its  recent  conference  in  Syracuse  the  New 
York  Farm  Bureau  took  firm  and  decided 
action  against  any  attempt  to  line  up  the  farmers 
on  the  side  of  “organized  labor.”  We  have  been 
making  a  careful  canvass  among  our  readers  on  this 
question,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
voices  the  sentiments  of  a  great  majority  of  our 
Eastern  farmers.  They  are  not  ready  to  combine 
with  the  labor  men  in  their  fight  with  capital.  That 
might  as  well  be  understood  clearly.  There  are 
farmers  who  think  such  a  course  would  be  desirable, 
but  they  constitute  a  small  minority  as  far  as  we 
can  find  out.  Farmers  sympathize  with  working 
people  everywhere.  They  know  from  experience  what 
it  means  to  work  for  less  than  living  wages,  but 
they  are  not  going  to  blindly  hand  over  their  gigantic 
power  to  aid  any  conflict  of  classes.  Far  better  for 
them  to  wait,  organize  and  drill  the  great  power  and 
army  which  they  can  muster  and  use  it  for  their  own 
advantage. 

* 

WHAT  Mr.  Aubry  says  on  page  1732  about  one- 
man  poultry  plants  applies  to  most  other 
kinds  of  farming.  We  have  come  to  a  time  when 
fruit  grower,  gardener  and  stockman  must  economize 
on  the  labor  item.  We  have  got  to  learn  how  to 
produce  most  with  one  man’s  labor  simply  because 
the  labor  of  the  other  man  cannot  be  obtained. 
Machinery  will  belli  do  it  and  also  good  management. 
We  have  also  got  to  find  improved  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  which  will  produce  more  grain  or  fruit  or  eggs 
or  milk  in  return  for  a  certain  amount  of  energy 
and  food.  One-man  farming!  The  inspired  man  in 
place  of  the  hired  man. 


Brevities 

Advice  about  teaching  a  green  boy  to  milk  next  week. 

The  “rising  generation”  does  not  seem  to  need  extra 
yeast  just  now. 

It  may  seem  hard  to  believe,  but  in  the  future  China 
will  prove  the  greatest  competitor  we  have  in  the  world’s 
egg  market. 

A  rat  will  consume  in  one  year  at  least  one-lmlf  as 
much  grain  as  a  good  hen.  The  hens  turns  the  grain 
into  eggs  and  meat.  The  rat  turns  it  into  more  rats 
and  ruin. 
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What  the  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farmers  Did 


How  They  Put  Principle  Above  Party 


Last  week  we  made  a  brief  reference  to  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  campaign  waged  by  the  farmers  of 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y..  against  Charles  H.  Betts,  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Betts  finally  secured  a 
majority  of  327  against  a  party  majority  of  5.71S  last 
year.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  political  can¬ 
vass  in  a  rural  county  of  New  York  would  not  inter¬ 
est  the  voters  in  Maine  or  California,  hut  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  this  election  attracted  attention  in  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

That  was  because  this  election  finally  turned  upon 
a  question  which  politicians  now  consider  the  most 
important  one  for  next  year’s  campaign.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  Eastern  farmers  to  put  their  own  business 
and  its  higher  principles  above  their  parti /  preju¬ 
dices  f  Mr.  Betts  saw  fit  to  test  that  question  out 
by  inviting  what  is  known  as  a  “showdown.”  There 
was  no  good  reason  why  he  should  have  been  nom¬ 
inated  for  the  Legislature  to  represent  a  purely  agri¬ 
cultural  county.  We  think  that  a  part  of  his  motive 
was  a  cynical  belief  that  however  much  farmers 
might  complain  and  talk  they  would  never  translate 
their  complaint  into  votes.  The  farmers  had  made 
public  protest  against  Mr.  Betts  through  the  Grange 
and  the  big  horticultural  societies.  Here  was  the 
chance  to  show  the  politicians  that  this  was  mere 
talk — that  when  put  to  the  “acid  test”  the  farmers 
would  come  hack  like  good  little  boys  and  vote  the 
straight  ticket.  The  only  trouble  was  that  Mr.  Betts 
and  not  the  farmers  got  the  acid.  We  think  Mr. 
Betts,  like  most  other  politicians,  honestly  felt  that 
this  was  true.  For  years  they  have  felt  a  private 
contempt  for  the  men  who  have  kept  them  iu  power 
— often  against  their  best  inclinations.  So  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  show  convincingly  that  “the  average  farmer 
will  vote  for  a  yellow  dog  on  the  ticket”  rather  than 
for  his  best  interests  off  the  ticket.  We  have  heard 
these  politicians  make  that  very  remark. 

It  did  seem  like  a  sure  thing.  Wayne  County  is 
considered  “rock-ribbed  and  unchangeable”  for  the 
party.  Only  one  local  newspaper  could  be  found  to 
oppose  Mr.  Betts.  The  others  all  dodged  or  openly 
supported  him.  They  did  not  dare  do  otherwise 
through  fear  of  a  loss  in  patronage.  Mr.  Betts  had 
control  of  all  the  party  organization — a  model  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  purpose.  The  opposition  had  little  if 
any  organization,  no  campaign  fund,  and  that  hope- 
less  feeling  which  always  accompanies  repeated  de¬ 
feat.  Most  of  the  farmers  in  that  section  have  been 
taught  to  believe  that  the  present  Administration  is 
fully  responsible  for  our  present  troubles,  and  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  pile  up  the  biggest  possible  major¬ 
ity  for  the  ticket  as  a  rebuke !  Thus  there  never  was 
a  condition  in  New  York  State  which  seemed  to 
offer  a  surer  chance  for  the  election  of  a  man  like 
Mr.  Betts. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  did  not  share  the  l>elief  that  these 
Wayne  County  farmers  are  quitters.  We  know  them 
too  well.  When  they  asked  Mr.  Betts  to  resign  we 
believed  that  they  meant  what  they  said,  and  we 
knew  they  would  stand  for  it.  All  we  did  was  to  ask 
the  question  “Do  Wayne  County  fanners  want  to  be 
represented  by  Charles  //.  Bettsr  There  was  no 
abuse,  no  false  issues — only  that  one  question  put  up 
to  the  intelligence  of  Wayne  County  farmers.  They 
answered  it.  The  Grange  asked  each  of  the  parties 
to  nominate  a  farmer.  The  Democrats  responded  by 
naming  Fred  W.  Cornwall,  one  of  the  best-known 
farmers  in  the  county.  Mr.  Cornwall  made  his  can¬ 
vass — not  as  a  Democrat  but  as  a  man  and  a  farmer. 
Mr.  Cornwall  avoided  “politics”  and  personalities. 
He  went  right  out  among  the  people  with  the  simple 
proposition  that  he  was  a  farmer;  he  knew  what 
Wayne  County  farmers  wanted,  and  he  would  stand 
for  their  rights  before  any  other  consideration.  Un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  a  vote  for  him  meant  a  vote 
for  farming  and  what  it  stood  for.  Having  no  old 
organization  they  had  to  make  a  new  one,  and  the 
churches  and  the  Granges  furnished  it.  We  have 
no  space  here  in  which  to  tell  the  wonderful  story  of 
that  campaign.  It  will  all  come  out  a  little  later. 

But  it  was  wonderful  how  the  power  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  melted  away.  The  Republican  candidate  for 
Supreme  Court  Judge  received  9.459  votes — a  major¬ 
ity  of  5.072.  Mr.  Betts  received  only  7,516,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  but  327.  Eight  of  the  county  towns  re¬ 
pudiated  Mr.  Betts — something  never  done  before  to 
a  party  ticket.  The  town  of  Lyons  gave  Betts  634 
majority.  All  of  Wayne  outside  of  that  one  town 


gave  Cornwall  300  majority.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  farmers  of  Wayne  County  outside  of  the  three 
villages  gave  at  least  1.000  majority  in  answering 
the  question  about  Mr.  Betts  in  the  negative. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  printed  last  year’s  vote  in 
the  Wayne  County  towns.  When  these  figures  ap¬ 
peared  some  of  our  friends  were  ready  to  give  up, 
for  it  seemed  impossible  to  perform  the  miracle  of 
wiping  out  that  5.718  majority !  But  some  of  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  uear  miracles  at  least  are  possible  to  those 
who  will  have  the  true  faith  and  courage  to  do  their 
duty.  Here  ai-e  comparative  figures  to  show  what 
these  Wayne  County  farmers  did.  The  women  in 
particular  used  their  ballots  as  they  used  their  scrub¬ 
bing  brushes  when  the  hired  man  tries  to  walk 
across  the  clean  floor  without  wiping  his  boots  on  the 
doormat.  Did  you  ever,  in  your  life,  see  a  more 
complete  wipe-up  with  the  ballot?  Just  compare  the 
votes  in  these  farm  towns: 
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Towns. 

Whitman. 

Smith. 

Cornwall. 

Betts. 

Arcadia  . 

.  1.295 

478 

991 

1.392 

Butler . 

.  329 

S3 

282 

189 

Galen  . 

362 

617 

790 

Huron  . 

.  207 

91 

304 

212 

Lyons  . 

.  1.016 

544 

598 

1.231 

Macedon  . 

.  506 

217 

437 

447 

Marion  . 

.  447 

56 

162 

268 

Ontario  . 

167 

429 

367 

Palmvra  . 

.  785 

289 

464 

519- 

Rose  . 

.  386 

99 

428 

219 

Savannah  . 

.  337 

129 

183 

290 

Sodus  . 

.  810 

321 

774 

646 

Walworth  . 

.  399 

96 

292 

223 

Williamson  .... 

.  537 

124 

390 

268 

Wolcott  . 

.  665 

256 

83S 

455 

Total . 

3.312 

7.189 

7,516 

And  there  is  no  possible  chance  for  any  argument 
about  the  meaning  of  it.  Mr.  Betts  called  for  a 
“showdown”  and  he  got  it.  That  6.000  majority 
turned  to  the  dust  and  ashes  of  a  poor  little  327  at 
his  touch.  He  will  go  to  Albany  as  a  fully  dis¬ 
credited  politician.  But  for  the  campaign  which  he 
forced  upon  the  party  the  old  scarecrow  that  farm¬ 
ers  will  not  vote  for  a  principle  might  have  been 
used  for  years.  That  327  majority  has  ripped  the 
“scarecrow”  up,  and  he  will  get  few  thanks  or  favors 
from  the  politicians  for  showing  up  this  old  fraud. 
Now  we  knoic  that  New  York  farmers  will  stand  by 
their  word;  they  can  and  will  put  principle  above 
party.  The  world  knows  they  mean  business,  and 
when  they  took  their  hoes  and  chased  Mr.  Betts  off 
the  farms  into  the  protecting  shadows  of  the  town 
vote  they  did  the  best  day’s  work  for  New  York 
farming  that  has  been  done  in  many  a  year.  It  will 
never  be  forgotten. 


Eastern  Dairy  Conditions 

S  the  dairy  business  in  the  Eastern  States  gaining 
or  losing?  We  have  spent  much  time  in  following 
up  that  question.  We  find  both  a  loss  and  a  gain. 
Without  question  many  small  dairies  have  been 
given  up.  Many  other  dairies  have  been  reduced  in 
size  by  selling  off  the  poorer  cows  and  raising  fewer 
heifers.  The  idea  in  most  of  these  smaller  dairies 
is  to  reduce  the  herd  to  a  point  where  one  man  and 
his  family  can  care  for  it.  The  high  cost  of  food  and 
the  hired  help  question  have  been  mostly  responsible 
for  the  sale  of  cows.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
dairies  are  larger  than  ever  before.  These  are  on 
farms  where  there  is  fair  capital  or  credit  to  pro¬ 
vide  modern  equipment  and  pay  the  price  for  farm 
labor.  Milking  machines  and  modern  improvements 
are  used,  and  the  farms  are  run  much  like  a  factory, 
with  full  power.  Such  farms  are  increasing  their 
cows,  so  that  there  is  a  movement  both  ways.  With¬ 
out  question  the  smaller  dairymen  are  feeling  the 
pinch.  Their  places  are  being  taken  by  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  or  gardeners,  who  put  in  a  small,  choice  dairy 
to  provide  Winter  work.  Such  men  are  mostly  sup¬ 
plying  cream  instead  of  whole  milk.  Our  estimate 
would  be  a  loss  of  about  15  per  cent  of  cows  in  the 
Eastern  dairy  districts.  As  these  cows  are  mostly  of 
poorer  grades  the  decrease  in  amount  of  milk  is  less 
than  10  per  cent. 


Great  Apple  Yield 

THERE  have  been  some  remarkable  farm  per¬ 
formances  this  year.  In  some  cases  the  season 
has  brought  disaster  to  farmers  through  bad  weath¬ 
er,  labor  troubles  and  fearful  expenses.  This  com¬ 


bination  has  driven  hundreds  out  of  the  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  plenty  of  cases  where  the 
season’s  outcome  has  been  the  most  prosperous  in  all 
the  history  of  the  farm.  Here  is  a  sample  report : 

I  have  been  thinking  for  several  weeks  you  might  be 
interested  in  what  our  orchard  yielded,  especially  the 
McIntosh.  We  have  12  acres  of  apples  that  were 
planted  eight  years  ago  last  Spring ;  120  of  the  trees  are 
McIntosh.  Last  year  we  picked  and  marketed  600  one- 
bushel  hampers.  This  year,  from  the  same  trees,  we 
picked  and  marketed  1.300  one-bushel  hampers,  after 
being  pretty  severely  thinned.  Our  friends  who  know 
about  it  think  it  is  wonderful. 

Newr  Jersey.  mrs.  john  h.  Barclay. 

It  is  wonderful.  John  H.  Barclay  has  probably 
taken  more  prizes  for  fine  fruit  than  any  other  Jer- 
seyman.  Mrs.  Barclay  cooked  Wolf  River  apples  in 
such  a  way  that  they  took  first  prize  as  baked  fruit. 
That  is  a  more  wonderful  performance  than  growing 
fine  McIntosh!  It  has  been  a  particularly  good  sea¬ 
son  for  all  who  had  a  crop  of  fruit.  Some  of  the 
returns  are  almost  beyond  belief.  In  one  of  our  own 
orchards  the  lady  of  the  house  selected  two  Baldwin 
trees  for  her  own.  The  fruit  from  these  two  trees 
sold  for  $100 !  One  of  our  readers,  after  indifferent 
success  with  mushrooms  through  several  seasons, 
tried  them  again  this  year  and  produced  such  a  crop 
that  we  hardly  care  to  print  the  figures.  He  hap¬ 
pened  to  strike  just  the  right  combination  of  crop 
and  price.  There  have  been  many  such  reports.  We 
have  never  known  such  a  season  wherein  came  true 
stories  of  dismal  failure,  side  by  side  with  extrava¬ 
gant  success.  It  seems  hardly  fair  to  print  the  story 
of  either  extreme  without  making  the  reason  for  it 
clear.  And  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  do  that, 
because  the  average  citizen  cannot  understand  how 
others  can  do  things  which  seem  impossible  from  his 
experience. 


New  York  Farm  Bureaus  Speak  Out 

A  special  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Farm  Bureau  Associations  was  held  at  Syracuse 
Nov.  7.  1919.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  New  York  State’s  participating 
in  the  organization  of  a  National  or  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  to  pass  specifically  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  constitution  for  such  an  organization.  The  propo¬ 
sition  wa6  not  new  to  the  delegates.  The  idea  of  a 
national  organization  was  developed  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Federation,  held  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  in  February.  1919.  Each  delegate 
was  given  an  opportunity  by  roll  call  to  express  him¬ 
self.  Practically  every  man  had  something  constructive 
to  offer  in  regard  to  the  national  plan.  Before  the  roll 
call  was  half  over  it  was  evident  that  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Association  members  stand  squarely  be¬ 
hind  the  idea  of  a  State  Federation,  and  the  further 
development  of  a  national  organization  of  farmers  in¬ 
terested  in  Farm  Bureaus.  It  was  also  evident  that 
New  York  State  farmers  have  certain  definite  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  objects  and  program  of  such  a  national 
organization.,  and  that  these  ideas  do  not  accord  with 
some  radical  ideas  that  are  in  the  air. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  delegates  from  54  of  the 
55  agricultural  counties  in  the  State,  who  represented 
a  County  Farm  Bureau  Association  membership  of 
67.000  farmers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  New  York  State  delegates  to 
a  man  believe  that  the  primary  object  of  the  national 
organization  should  be  to  establish  and  build  up  an 
independent  association  of  farmers  in  every  agricultural 
county  of  the  United  States  to  give  local  direction  to 
the  Farm  Bureaus.  They  further  believe  that  the 
national  organization  should  seek  to  develop  machinery 
to  represent  and  protect  the  ^economic  and  legislative 
interests  of  agriculture,  particularly  through  correlating 
and  consolidating  the  efforts  of  organizations  that  now 
exist  for  these  purposes.  They  insist  that  no  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  solicit  membership  to  the  national 
organization  until  its  board  of  directors  has  formulated 
a  program  and  a  budget.  On  the  basis  of  these  ideas 
the  delegates  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
County  Farm  Bureau  Associations  will  go  to  the 
National  Conference  at  Chicago  committed  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  program. 

I.  Organization  : 

A.  An  independent  association  of  farmers  in  every 
agricultural  county  in  the  United  States  to  give  locril 
direction  to  the  County  Agricultural  Agents. 

B.  A  State  Federation  of  County  Associations  to  co¬ 
operate  aud  advise  with  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
in  every  State. 

C.  A  national  organization  of  State  Federations  to 
co-operate  with  and  to  bring  the  influence  of  real  farmers 
to  bear  on  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

II.  Service: 

A.  Economic:  (11  By  the  collection  aud  presenta¬ 
tion  of  facts  pertaining  to  world-wide  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions ;  (21  by  supporting  and  developing  specialized 
commercial  bodies  of  farmers  for  trade  purposes. 

B.  Legislative;  (11  By  suggesting  needed  legisla¬ 
tion;  (21  by  gathering  and  disseminating  the  facts  as  to 
proposed  legislation. 

III.  Americanism  : 

Bv  assisting  to  correlate  and  consolidate  the  best 
efforts  of  American  farmers  through  their  existing  or¬ 
ganizations  to  the  end  that  their  interests  may  be 
brought  together  in  a  single  non-partisan  group  capable 
of  expressing  the  ideals  of  American  farmers  in  a 
national  agricultural  policy  that  will  enable  the  best 
citizens  to  continue  to  live  on  the  farms  of  the  nation. 

H. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Thanksgiving 

Thank  God  for  rest,  where  none  molest. 

And  none  can  make  afraid; 

For  Peace  that  sits  as  Plenty's  gues'- 
Beneath  the  homestead’s  shade. 

Ob.  favors,  every  year  made  new ! 

^  Ob,  gifts,  with  rain  and  sunshine  sent! 
The  beauty  overruns  our  due, 

The  fullness  shames  our  discontent. 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


The  Red  Cross  recently  opened  a 
"health  flat”  in  New  York,  in  a  section 
where  the  men  are  largely  longshoremen 
and  factory  workers.  The  “health  flat” 
is  a  model  home,  where  instruction  will 
be  given  in  cooking,  housekeeping,  and  the 
care  of  the  sick.  The  Red  Cross  is  un¬ 
dertaking  greater  activities  in  connection 
with  public  health  and  social  service,  and 
the  “health  flat"  is  a  detail  in  this 
activity. 

* 

A  HOMEMADE  tireless  cooker,  well  in¬ 
sulated,  is  the  best  thing  for  packing  the 
dinner,  when  the  men  are  working  all 
day  in  the  woods,  or  in  distant  fields,  or 
taking  some  all-day  trip  with  team.  One 
of  our  correspondents  in  Connecticut 
wrote  us  that  she  had  a  neat  wooden  box. 
with  hinged  cover,  well  insulated  with 
paper  and  hay  cushions,  and  used  some 
old-time  soapstone  slabs  as  heaters  in 
very  severe  weather.  The  food  was  put 
in  lard  pails,  and  was  at  the  boiling  point 
when  put  in  the  box.  The  box  was 
loaded  on  the  wagon  when  starting  cut. 
and  supplied  a  warm,  nourishing  meal. 

One  of  the  large  New  York  stores  is 
showing  what  is  called  "the  dress  of  the 
hour,”  which  is  represented  as  sensible, 
becoming  and  yet  stylish.  Its  foundation 
is  simply  a  blouse  and  bloomers  of  black 
satin,  the  blouse  being  plain,  but  finished 
as  to  neck  and  sleeves  like  any  other 
dress  blouse;  it  has  a  waistband  to  which 
the  bloomers  are  attached.  Over  tb  s  is 
worn  a  sleeveless  overdress  in  one  piece, 
following  prevailing  fashions  in  its  lines. 

!  or  business  or  street  wear  the  overdress 
is  serge,  blue  or  black,  while  for  dress 
occasions  the  suggested  overdress  is 
Georgette  crepe  or  crepe  de  chine,  black 
or  dark  blue.  It  is  pointed  out  that  with 
this  style  of  dress  a  woman  could  travel 
with  little  baggage,  while  its  advantages 
in  business  are  many.  Certain1}  it  is 
modest,  comfortable  and.  unlike  many  so- 
called  “reform”  styles,  it  does  not  make 
the  wearer  odd  or  conspicuous;  In  spite 
of  all  the  criticisms  of  women’s  fashions, 
we  find,  year  after  year,  that  we  are 
moving  towards  comfort  and  convenience, 
and  it  is  certain  that  any  woman  who 
wears  silly  or  immodest  dress  may  blame 
herself  for  it,  rather  than  prevailing 
fashions. 

* 

Among  English  Land  Army  girls  who 
have  received  the  Government’s  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  bar  London  Farm  and 
Home  gives  the  following  instances:  A 
cowman  who  was  about  tp  chain  up  a 
bull,  which  was  loose  in  Abe  stall,  was 
knocked  down  by  the  animal,  which 
promptly  proceeded  to  gore  him.  Peggy 
Fisher  rushed  in,  and  jumping  the  bar 
rior  attacked  the  bull  by  kicking  his  ii'\sc. 
The  bull  backed  and  the  man  was  able 
to  get  out.  A  frightened  cow  was  stranded 
on  a  small  piece  of  dry  land  in  the  middle 
of  a  swift  and  wide  river,  unable  to  reach 
either  bank  on  account  of  the  soft  mud 
surrounding  her.  Miss  fieri  ley  swam 
across  the  :v  w.  ro"ed  the  cow  in  mid¬ 
stream  and  (’  ■  re  it  before  It  to  the 
bank.  Jessie  Bar  saved  a  number  of  pigs 
from  drowning.  They  had  run  on  to  a 
pond  which  was  covered  with  a  th’n  layer 
of  ice.  and  they  all  went  into  the  water. 
Miss  Bar  climbed  a  tree  overhanging  tin* 
pond,  and  supporting  herself  from  one  of 
the  boughs,  pulled  the  pigs  out  by  their 
tails.  K.  Rotting  rescued  a  fellow  land 
girl  who  was  being  attacked  by  a  boar. 
At  great  personal  risk  she  held  the  boar 
down  with  her  pitchfork,  while  the  other 
girl  escaped. 


Some  Home  Industries 

A  housewife  of  my  acquaintance,  tied 
at  home  and  barred  from  ordinary  earn¬ 
ing  channels  by  the  needs  of  her  family, 


makes  a  steady  income  from  handmade 
rugs,  mats,  quilts,  comforters  and  similar 
articles.  Her  drawn  rugs  are  very  hand¬ 
some,  with  a  velvety  nap,  and  bring  a 
handsome  sum.  She  colors  the  rags,  sews 
the  burlap  into  a  frame,  and  draws  the 
inch-wide  rags  through  with  a  hook, 
shearing  the  whole  to  a  smooth 
when  comple 
are  in  even  greater  demand,  for  they  are 
quite  fashionable  in  her  vicinity  now. 
.She  has  a  room  set  apart  for  this  work, 
and  for  showing  her  wares  to  prospective 
customers,  but  some  part  of  the  task  in 
hand  can  usually  be  found  in  a  work 
basket  in  her  kitchen,  where  stands  a 
rocker  for  her  to  utilize  the  minutes  not 


Durable- Durham 

Hosiery  is  a  product 
of  industrial  democ¬ 
racy — never  of  Child 
Labor .  W e  have  no 
strikes  or  lockouts. 


Full  of  warmth  and  full  of  wear 


9635 

9631 

Bolero  with 
waistcoat.  34  to  42 
I  mst.  ‘2V-  yds.  of 
material  27  in. 
wide,  1%  yds.  36, 
1%  yds.  44.  for  bo¬ 
lero;  1%  yds.  36,  % 
yd.  44,  for  waistcoat 
for  medium  size. 

9631.  Three-piece 
skirt.  24  to  32 
waist.  With  plain 
or  draped  back.  ‘2% 
yds.  material  36  or 
44  in.  wide,  2%  yds. 
r>4,  width  at  lower 
e  tiro  2  yds.,  for  me¬ 
dium  size.  Price  of 
eac.li  15  cents. 


9564 

9593 

9564.  i.i  ...so  with 
vest,  36  to  46  in 
bust.  9593.  Two- 
piece  skirt,  24  to  34 
waist.  For  the  me¬ 
dium  size  tho  blouse 
will  require  2%  yds. 
of  material  27  in. 
wide,  1%  yds.  36, 
1  ti  yds.  44.  with  % 
yd.  36  for  tile  vest, 
collar  and  turned- 
over  portion  of  the 
cuffs.  For  the  skirt 
will  lie  need’ed  2  >/, 
yds.  36,  44  or  54  in. 
wide.  It  is  1?4  yds. 
wide  at  the  lower 
edge.  Price  of  each, 
15  cents. 


Here  is  comfort  for  cold 
weather.  Durable-DURHAM 
fleecy-lined  Hosiery  is  warm,  and 
because  of  this  it  is  the  sensible 
hosiery  for  winter  wear.  Every  pair 
has  soft,  thick,  fleecy  lining.  They 
have  the  strength  to  give  long  wear 
— and  stay  good-looking  through 
many  wearings  and  washings. 

Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  Fleecy- lined  but 
other  styles  for  every  member  of  the 
family — for  work,  dress,  or  play — 
for  every  season  of  the  year.  The 


children’s  stocki  ngs  are  made 
doubly  strong  to  stand  the  hardest 
wear  and  tear.  Styles  for  men 
and  women  include  all  fashionable 
colors  and  come  in  all  weights 
from  sheer  mercerized  to  the  heavy 
fleecy-lined. 

Every  pair  is  extra  strongly  re¬ 
inforced  at  points  of  hardest  wear. 
Legs  are  full  length;  tops  wide  and 
elastic;  sizes  are  accurately  marked. 
Soles  and  toes  are  smooth,  seamless 
and  even.  The  Durham  dyes  will 
not  fade. 


9648 

9646 

9648.  Coat  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  10  and  18 
years.  39s  yds.  of 
material  30  in.  wide 
d 


ui.  n  uil*, 

yds.  44,  2  y2  yds.  ~nt.o 91 


54,  for  10-year  size. 

904(1  One-piece 
straight  skirt  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18 
'“••rs.  2  y,  yds.  of 

material  36  or  44 
in.  wide,  1%  yds. 
54,  width  at  lower 
edge  11/.  yds.,  for 
16-year  size.  Price 
of  each,  15  cents. 


9505.  Child's  dress, 
2  to  6  years. 

991.  Design  for 
'motifs  to  be  em¬ 
broidered  with  beads 
or  witli  threads. 
'The  4-year  size  will 
require  3:k  yds.  of 
material  27  in.  wide, 
■2V>  yds.  36.  2%  yds. 
44.  Prior  of  each  15 
cents. 


DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

MADE  STRONGEST  WHERE  THE  WEAR  IS  HARDEST 

Ask  for  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  and  look  for  the  trade  mark 
ticket  attached  to  each  pair.  You  should  be  able  to  buy  it  at  any 
dealer  s.  If  you  do  not  find  it,  please  write  to  our  sales  department, 
88  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  giving  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Sales  Office;  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


otherwise  employed.  When  she  goes  vis- 
' t i i > * c  :i  bull  of  sewed  rugs  goes  along,  to 
bra u|  while  she  chats. 

Luf  \  \  ing  with  her  Hoop  coverings 
comes  the  bed  comfort.  The  “puff”  buv- 
abh*  in  drygoods  stores  Js  a  flimsy  affair, 
and  expensive  above  all  utility.  Mrs’ 
Dash  puts  dark-tinted,  durable  percales," 
ginghams  and  chambrays  into  her  com¬ 
forts.  wads  them  wa  inly  with  cotton  bat¬ 
ting  and  securely  tacks  them  with  dark 
cotton  of  u  contrasting  shade.  Then  the 
purchaser  has  a  cover  that  will  not  at¬ 
tract  “dinge”  and  will  wear  for  years. 
She  makes  specimens  to  order,  often  fill¬ 
ing  orders  for  particularly  warm  comforts 
by  covering  with  outing  flannel,  ami  now 
and  again  a  well-to-do  patron  orders  one 
covered  with  all-wool  flannel  or  serge  and 
filled  with  sheep’s  wool  direct  from  mill. 
This  gives'  warmth  unequaled  by  any  fac¬ 
tory-made  quilt  in  the  land.  Her  work¬ 
room  proper  has  a  wide  table,  and  as 
comforts  are  Mrs.  Dash’s  specialty,  that 
table  has  one  spread  upon  it.  in  process 
of  tacking,  much  of  the  time.  Tacking  a 
comfort  is  not  hard  work,  and  can  he 
turned  off  in  an  hour  or  so.  or  returned 
to  if  she  is  called  away  from  it. 

Frequent  orders  come  in  for  quilted 
quilts.  These  are  quilted  on  the  sewing 


'  Turns  Night  ° 

into  Day 

With  a  Light  as  white  as  Davllght 

The  Diamond  Light.  __ 

A  soft,  brilliant,  glowing  light,  rostful 
to  the  eyes— the  ideal  illuminution. 

Clean— Odorless— Non-Explosive. 

400  Candle  Power 

A  hundred  times  brighter  than  kero- 
sene  Jam ps.  Burns  W5  per  cent  air  and 
4  per  cent  gas.  No  dirt  from  greasy 
smeary  wicks,  etc. 

Lights  With  One  Match 

Ko  nlcohol  torch  needed.  New,  patented  twin 

Sl?lmp'™?emODV?„ho^.0a8ily  Wl“  OU0  m,ltch  „ 

WEEKLY  GEllTTr  W'*nTEI>— MAKE  »B0  TO  SI 00 
wttKLY'  Unlimited  opportunities.  Build  a 

Hundrciiif  ®Pl°!,  rcal,lt“l-  Every  customer  a  booster. 

factory' 8  P^.l!f,tf«ra,plrff<>  1amP°  “nd  lanterns  highly  aatia- 
aKcnts.'  Write  tmh,y  t°ry  °nd  fru0  aamP|0  outat  to  EaUvo 


More  com- 
fortablo,  healthful,  convenient. 
Takes  place  of  all  outdoor  toilets, 
where  germs  brood.  Bo  ready  for  a 
long,  cold  winter.  Have  a  warm, 
sanitary,  comfortable,  odorless 
toilet  in  tho  house  anywhero  you 
want  it.  Don't  go  out  in  tho  cold. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by 
health  officials  everywhere. 

Guaranteed  Odorless 

Tho  fforrna  nro  killod  by  a  chrmi- 
cal  in  water  in  tho  container.  Emp¬ 
ty  once  u  month  as  easy  as  ashes. 
Tho  original  closet.  Guaranteed. 
THIRTY  L>AY8'  TRIAL.  Ask 
zor  catalog  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 

11194  Rows  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ask  about  Ro-San  Washatand  and 
Rolling  Rath  Tub. 

No  Plumbing  Required. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  the?\  GRIMM  SYSTEM 

Skctionai.  pans  with 
high  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  ami  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  or  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


KODAKERS -Attention ! 


8x10  Mounted  Enlargement.  Prepaid  35c 
Send  Negatives.  Excellent  Devel.  &  Pig. 
sqnur/rz  PHOTO  SHOP,  la;  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


AGENTSWANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
Is ew- Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address:  — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  2465  W.  State  St., 
OLEAN,  N.  Y. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  VV.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


liii 


YOUR  OWN 


CAN  DO 


I  T 

EVERYTHING 


REQUIRED 


YOU 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  FORMS. 

F ull  Directions  and  Legal  Advice.  Petition,  Oath, 

Drawing  Card,  Legal  Paper,  Mailing  Envelope. 

Y>  w-y  E  L  P  you.  WHY  WASTE  $5  0? 

R.  P.  CLARKSON,  8th  Floor,  Grand  Central  Palace,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PATENT 

2 


SEND  NOW  $ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  1 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


machine.  One  of  especial  design,  pieced 
log  cabin,  .saw-tooth,  star  or  any  other 
old-time  patchwork  pattern,  calls  for 
many  times  the  labor  and  time,  and  brings 
a  much  higher  meed.  But  the  plain  quilt 
is  all  one  color,  or  put  together  in  strips. 
She  says  the  greatest  demand  is  for  com¬ 
forters,  and  the  profits  are  greater,  as 
they  require  less  time  to  finish. 

A  friend  of  hers  has  an  old  settler’s 
hand  loom,  and  weaves  the  rag  carpets  at 
present  coveted  by  votaries  of  fireplaces 
and  antique  furniture.  This  friend  has 
more  orders  than  she  can  fill,  and  offers 
to  pass  over  part  of  her  custom,  but  Mrs. 
Dash  hasn’t  yet  seen  her  way  clear  to 
making  time  for  weaving.  She.  has  a 
fondness  for  her  comfort  (forgive  the 
pun)  and  it  brings  easy  money.  With 
the  increase  of  outing  camps  her  warm, 
durable  bedding  will  go  up  in  value.  Last 
Summer  she  added  to  her  stock  a  dozen 
straw  beds,  filling  the  striped  blue-and- 
white  ticks  with  straw  from  farmers’ 
racks,  and  sold  them  to  customers  without 
half  trying.  This  year  she  expects  to 
furnish  a  hundred.  They  are  better  liked, 
softer  than  excelsior  mattresses,  no 
costlier,  and  just  as  cool.  Now  she  is 
ordering  loads  of  pine  and  fir  needles  to 
fill  pillows  and  cushions  for  town  custo¬ 
mers.  Roof  and  yard  sleepers  buy  them 
when  they  come  for  comforts.  Next  holi¬ 
days  she  plans  on  filling  her  garret  with 
small  Christmas  trees  and  bundles  of 
laurel  for  decorations.  Inquiries  for  the 
same,  last  season,  warrant  this  step. 

Make  your  wares  practical  enough  and 
success  is  assured.  lillian  trott. 


Embroidery  Designs 


025.  Design  for  embroidering  a  pillow 
ease  in  envelope  style,  with  directions  for 
cutting  and  making.  Any  initial  may  be 
used.  Blue  transfer,  price  15  cents. 


Vine  Peaches  and  Relishes 

I  have  raised  the  vine  or  melon  peach 
and  preserved  it  satisfactorily.  The  gar¬ 
den  lemon  is  practically  the  same  thing — 
a  tiny  variety  of  melon. 

Vine  Peach. — Peel,  cut  in  half  and  take 
out  the  seeds.  Weigh  out  as  many  pounds 
of  sugar  as  you  have  of  the  fruit.  Put 
fruit  into  a  pan,  pour  over  it  the  sugar 
and  shake  the  pan  gently.  Let  stand 
nine  or  10  hours,  then  pour  off  the  juice, 
put  it  into  preserving  kettle  and  let  it 
come  to  boiling  point.  Allow  one  medium¬ 
sized  lemon  to  each  quart  of  fruit.  Slice 
the  lemon  and  put  it  with  the  fruit  into 
the  boiling  syrup  and  cook  till  tender. 
Take  out  and  pack  into  sterilized  jars. 
Boil  the  syrup  until  thick  enough  to  suit, 
skim  and  pour  it  over  the  fruit  in  the 
jars.  Seal.  This  is  a  very  rich  preserve, 
and  some  might  fancy  a  little  less  sugar. 
I  hope  the  reader  who  asks  for  this  recipe 
lives  in  a  part  of  the  country  whejie  sugar 
is  more  easily  obtained  than  in  New 
England. 

Pepper  Relish. — I  made  a  pepper  relish 
this  Fall  decidedly  approved  by  all  who 
have  tasted  it.  One  medium-sized  head 
of  cabbage,  one  dozen  medium-sized  on¬ 
ions,  eight  large  red  sweet  peppers,  one 
green  sweet  pepper.  Remove  the  seeds  of 
half  of  the  red  sweet  peppers.  Chop  cab¬ 
bage,  onions  and  peppers  very  fine  and 
mix  with  them  one-half  cup  salt  and  let 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  drain 
dry.  add  one  or  two  tablespoons  mustard 
seed  and  two  cups  sugar.  Cover  with 
vinegar  and  then  add  another  full  quart 
of  vinegar.  Seal  in  pint  or  half-pint  jars, 
according  as  your  family  is  large  or 
small. 

Tomato  Catsup. — My  tomato  catsup 
gives  great  satisfaction  this  ycm\  made 
by  an  old  recipe  furnished  me  25  years 
ago  by  Mrs.  Nichols  of  Round  Pond,  Me., 
wife  of  an  old  sea  captain.  One-half  peck 
ripe  tomatoes  cut  up,  two  tablespoons 
each  of  salt  and  pepper,  one-half  table¬ 
spoon  each  of  ground  mustard,  allspice 
and  cloves,  and  one  pint  of  good  cider 
vinegar.  Cook  until  tomatoes  are  very 
soft,  then  put  through  sieve.  Set  back  on 
stove  and  cook  till  it  thickens.  Put  into 
closelv  corked  bottles  and  when  cool  seal. 
I  boil  the  corks  and  put  them  into  bottles 
hot.  This  is  a  dark-colored  catsup  of  fine 
flavor  and  keeps  well. 

Spiced  Beets  and  Beet  Relish. — I  am 
spicing  beets  now  and  preparing  beet  rel¬ 
ish.  For  spiced  beets,  boil  small  beets, 
skin  them  and  pack  while  hot  into  hot 
sterilized  jars.  Pour  over  a  boiling  hot 
pickle  of  one  cup  sugar  to  one  quart  of 
vinegar,  with  one  tablespoon  whole  mixed 
spices  added.  Seal  while  hot.  For  beet 
relish,  to  one  quart  each  of  chopped, 
boiled  and  skinned  beets  and  chopped  cab¬ 
bage,  add  one  cup  grated  horseradish,  two 
cups  sugar,  one  tablespoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  pepper,  one-fourth  teaspoon  cay¬ 
enne,  and  about  (our  cups  vinegar.  Can 
this  cold  in  sterilized  jars. 

Corn  Salad. — My  family  likes  this, 
made  by  a  recipe  given  me  by  my  neigli- 
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bor,  Mrs.  Weston :  Eighteen  ears  of  sweet 
corn  cut  from  cob,  four  onions,  two  green 
peppers  and  one  small  cabbage,  all  chop¬ 
ped  fine.  Mix  together  one-half  cup  salt, 
three  cups  sugar,  one-half  cup  flour,  two 
tablespoons  mustard,  one-half  teaspoon 
turmeric  powder,  and  add  vinegar  enough 
to  work  all  to  a  smooth,  thin  paste.  Add 
this  to  the  chopped  vegetables  and  cook 
all  10  minutes,  stirring.  Seal  hot. 

LOUISE  PRINCE  FREEMAN. 


Notes  from  Tennessee 

“Oh.  mamma,  how  good  the  kitchen 
smells !”  is  the  hungry  cry  of  the  little 
folks  when  they  come  home  from  school 
on  chow-chow  or  sweet  pickle  day.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  canning  I  enjoy  so  well 
as  the  finis;  chow-chow,  sweet  pickles, 
etc.,  are  always  the  finishing  up  of  the 
green  tomatoes,  cabbage,  peppers,  scrappy 
pears,  apples  and  such  like.  Today  I  have 
made  12  more  quarts  of  chow-chow.  I 
poured  the  spice,  pepper,  cloves,  cinna¬ 
mon  and  a  bit  of  ginger  to  the  mixture, 
cabbage,  tomatoes  and  just  a  few  apples 
a  dear  good  neighbor  gave  me,  nine  cups 
of  sugar  and  covered  with  good  strong 
cider  vinegar,  cooked  until  tomatoes  and 
apples  are  tender,  then  sealed  in  glass 
jars.  It  is  surely  fine  with  beans  or  po¬ 
tatoes  during  the  long  cold  Winter  days. 
Some  members  of  the  family  eat  chow- 
chow  just  like  fried  cabbage,  and  every 
year  I  say,  “Well,  I’ll  make  this  so  hot 
they  will  have  to  eat  it  as  a  relish,”  but. 
believe  me,  they  just  continue  to  cram  it 
down  alone.  Today’s  run  makes  30  quarts. 

Sunday  night  one  of  our  best  cows  died. 
We  had  only  two.  I  never  make  a  habit 
of  crying  over  spilt  milk  or  dead  cows,  but 
when  Rose  began  running  through  the 
field  bawling  and  lowing,  with  her  nose 
to  the  ground,  searching  for  Maud,  and 
she  dead,  I  just  helped  her  bawl  a  bit, 
though  not  so  loud.  We  are  having  a  time 
with  Rose ;  she  will  not  stay  out  in  the 
pasture  at  all.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
trade  for  another,  though  they  come  high. 
One  can  never  get  a  doctor  for  stock,  and 
guesswork  fails  sometimes.  We  think 
green  cane  killed  the  cow,  but,  anyway, 
we  are  $100  to  the  bad. 

Rush,  rush,  every  morning !  The  boys 
had  company  last  night,  and  the  lunch 
basket  had  to  carry  an  extra  addition  to 
school.  Yesterday  was  wash  day  and 
floors  to  scrub,  some  tobacco  to  haul  in. 
One  cannot  handle  the  Stuff,  so  I  com¬ 
promised  with  the  head  of  the  house.  He 
drew  the  rinse  water  and  I  helped  haul 
the  tobacco.  The  patent  churn  has  never 
materialized ;  it  was  in  my  grasp,  but 
some  barb  wire  was  an  actual  necessity  to 
give  the  stock  some  fresh  pasture. 

I  wonder  how  many  farm  folks  are  so 
careless  as  some  I  know  in  the  way  of 
paying  amounts  on  debts  and  never  calling 
for.  or  losing,  their  receipts?  We  lifted 
a  fertilizer  note  yesterday,  on  which  we 
had  paid  $11  we  never  received  credit  for. 
Personally  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
matters  except  help  foot  the  bill. 

How  many  of  you  ever  tried  chocolate 
stickies?  The  children  like  them  for 
lunch.  To  make  them,  roll  a  bit  of  light 
biscuit  dough  thin,  spread  with  soft  but¬ 
ter  ;  a  bit  of  sweet  lard  may  be  used  if 
butter  is  scarce.  Sprinkle  with  fine  choc¬ 
olate.  cover  with  sugar  and  roll  up  in  a 
round  roll.  Then  cut  rolled  dough  in  half¬ 
inch  rings,  lay  closely  in  a  buttered  bak¬ 
ing  pan.  I  use  a  pie  pan.  Sprinkle  each 
sticky  with  a  bit  of  sugar  and  chocolate, 
bake  a  light  brown.  For  a  change  one 
can  use  jelly,  preserves,  or  just  the  sugar 
and  butter. 

Light  bread  is  ready  to  bake.  I  have  a 
sour  dough  starter,  and  after  supper  I 
soak  my  starter  in  a  quart  of  lukewarm 
water  to  which  I  have  added  one  level 
tablespoon  of  salt,  two  heaping  ones  of 
sugar.  Before  bed  time  I  make  my  bread 
dough  rather  stiff,  and  set  it  away  in  a 
deep  pan.  The  next  morning  this  is  all 
puffed  up  and  ready  to  work  in  loaves. 
When  I  work  my  loaves  I  cut  off  a  bit  of 
the  dough  and  save  for  the  next  bread¬ 
making.  Sometimes  I  use  three  or  four 
soft-boiled  potatoes  and  some  potato  wa¬ 
ter  to  mix  the  bread,  and  think  it  stays 
moister.  When  bread  is  baked  I  rub  a  bit 
of  butter  over  the  outside,  and  find  this 
makes  the  crust  tender. 

Corn  is  in  the  shock ;  the  fields,  many 
of  them,  bare  and  brown  ;  the  trees  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  flecks  of  red,  brown  and 
yellow.  A  few  more  weeks  and  they  will 
stand  stark  and  bare.  I  think  the  Fall 
and  Winter  such  a  desolate  time.  Yet  one 
can  keep  busy  until  she  comes  to  her  Fall 
of  the  year  from  which  for  one  there  will 
be  no  earthly  Springtime.  We  strive, 
struggle,  reach  and  grasp  after  the  things 
earthly ;  some  that  the  common  necessities 
of  life  may  be  theirs :  some  that  they 
may  leave  a  good  inheritance  over  which 
their  children  may  snarl  and  fight  like 
hungry  dogs  over  a  bone.  And  yet  others 
strive  that  they  may  excel  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  yet  in  two  ways  are  we  all 
aalike;  we  bring  naught  into  the  world, 
and  we  take  naught  away  of  earthly 
things,  but  we  each  can  leave  behind  us  a 
monument  more  valuable  than  that  of 
costly  stone — one  built  of  good  deeds  and 
kind  words.  MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Experience  with  Fireless  Cooker 

I  was  surprised  at  reading  the  question 
in  regard  to  stale  taste  of  food  prepared 
in  fireless  cooker.  I  have  used  one  for 
seven  years;  it  is  just  as  good  as  the  day 
I  got  it.  and  the  food  cooked  in  it  is  most 
palatable.  The  radiators  heat  in  about 
10  minutes.  I  cover  them  while  heating; 
then  they  do  not  take  so  long. 

MRS.  T.  J.  M. 
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farm  has  indeed  ^ 
Y  been  admitted  to  the  ^ 
7  magic  power  of  motoriza-  \ 
tion — everywhere  the  mighty 
engines  surge  forward,  plowing, 
reaping,  accomplishing  in  a  day 


the  work  that  formerly  required 
weeks  of  human  effort. 


And  now  every  Monday  morning  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  Maytag  Multi-Motor 
Washing  Machines  murmur  their  message  of 
cleanliness  to  as  many  rural  households — the 
farm  laundry  has  been  motorized,  too. 

The  Multi-Motor  Power  Plant  is  a  highly  effi¬ 
cient  gasoline  engine  installed  under  the  tub  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  operating  both  washer  and  wringer  the  pulley 
equipment  affords  a  n  auxiliary  power  plant 
adapted  to  many  purposes. 

The  Maytag  Electric  Washer,  favored  in  elec¬ 
trically  appointed  city  homes  for  both  convenience 
and  efficiency,  is  also  adapted  to  operation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  standard  farm  electric  lighting  system. 

Ask  the  Maytag  Dealer  to  demonstrate  this  all 
purpose  power  plant  in  your  own  home. 

The  Maytag  Household  Manual 
will  be  mailed  gratis  on  request. 


THE  MAYTAG  CO.,  DEPT-  Newton,  Iowa 

BRANCHES:  5  * 


Philadelphia, 
Kansas  City, 


Indianapolis, 

Atlanta, 

Portland  (Oregon) 


Minneapolis 

Winnipeg 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

SEATTLE — Seattle  Hardware  Company 
SPOKANE — Holley -Mason  Hardware  Company 
HELENA,  MONT. — A.  M.  Holter  Hardware  Co. 
BILLINGS,  MONT. — Billings  Hardware  Co. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. — Creighton-Morris  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY — Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 

BOISE,  IDAHO — Stewart  Wholesale  Company 
SAN  ANTOrsIO — Smith  Bros.  Hdwe.  Sales  Co. 
NEWARK.  N.  J. — Newark  Electrical  Supply  Co. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. — King  Electric  Washing 
Machine  Company 

FOR  UTAH  AND  IDAHO— Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Ct« 
14  Salt  Lake  City. 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 

COFFEE 


35 


DIRECT 

c. 

lb. 


FROM  WHOLESALER 
In  5-lbs.  Lots  or  Over  Delivered 
Free  within  3rd  zone  (300  miles) 

4th  zone  37c  lb.— 5th  zone  39c 
lb. — Gtb  zone  41c  lb. — 7tli  zone 
43c  lb  — 8th  zone  45c  lb.  Ground  Only. 

We're  accepting  orders  from  families  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.Y. Restaurants. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Established  79  Years 


INTERESTING  GARDEN  BOOKS 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden — By  Mrs.  • 

H.  R.  Ely . $1.75 

Old  Time  Gardens— By  A.  M.  Earle  2.50 
Flowers  and  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts — 

By  M.  O.  Wright  ....  2.00 
Plant  Physiology — By  Duggan  .  .  1.60 

For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W.  30th  St..  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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BERKSHIRES 

BERKSHIRES 

SMITHSON  HERD 
BIG  BERKSHIRES 

Home  of  Stmbobeer’s. Junior 240600.  Junior 
Champion  of  America  in  1917,  also  Prin¬ 
cess’  Successor  Champion  266904.  Hissire, 
Successors  Double  Champion,  His  clam, 
Matchless  Princess  6th. 

Herd  Bears  Suitable  fer  any  Herd 

Sews  te  be  bred  fer  Spring  Litters 

50  Gilts  by  above  Boars 

Send  for  description  and  price  to 

Crystal  Spring  Stock  Farm 

G.  Smith  &  Sons  SEELYVILLE,  PA. 

Stone’s  Berkshires 

HO  HEAD  ON  THE  FARM 

Special  Offer  tfJJwieS 

two  months  old  for  quick  shipment. 

Recorded  and  Express  Paid 
Within  1000  Miles  in  the  U.  S. 

24  Sow  Pigs  .  .  .  .$20.00  each 
21  Boar  Pigs  ....  15.00  each 
Trios  not  related  for  $50 

Sired  by  four  different  boars  and 
out  of  large  prolific  sows 

Service  Boars 

6  sired  by  sons  of  Epochal  and  Superior 

1  Sept.  1918,  boar  sired  by  Matchless. 

Big  Type  Berkshires 

psa^4c  Jan.31,1920 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG,  -  N.Y. 

of  60  BRED  SOWS 

WHITGUERN  FARM 

C.  H.  Carter  WEST  CHESTER,  PA 

FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 

We  Offer  For  Sale: 

PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

OPEN  GILTS . One  year  old 

YOUNG  BOARS  .  One  to  two  years  old 
PIGS  .  .  Farrowed  April — May  1913 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow  20th  No.  238095  and 
his  son  Karha’s  Longfellow  3rd  No.  267474 
out  of  large  Prolific  Sows. 

KARHA  FARM,  Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt. 
Parksville  -  -  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE,  CONSTITUTION,  PROLIFICACY  Our  First  Consideration 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  with  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  we  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  than 
any  other  three  breeders  in  the  United  States. 
Special  offering  of  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  Dunclee,  N.  Y. 

Pearls  Successor  8th.  255708 

“W ZHF.N  Dean  Curtiss  placed  this  boar  as  Grand 
VV  Champion  at  Springfield,  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing.”  Write  us  for  prices  on  bred  sows  and 
gilts.  Our  foundation  herd  of  young  sows  is  second 
to  none  in  the  country. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  DALTON,  MASS. 

ANEDJ0  BERKSHIRES 

^Choice  Berkshires-^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 

SPECIAL  SALE 

BOARS 

Well  grown  March  and  April  pigs 
with  quality,  size  and  good  breeding 

A  Carload  of  Mature  Sows 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 

We  are  offering  extra  nice 

Reg.  Berkshire  Pigs 

8-wks.-old  at  reasonable  prices  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkiil,  N.  Y. 

Tlnrlf  ckirac  FOR  BREEDERS.  6  weeks  old.  Either 
Del  Roll  II  Ct>  sex;  810  each.  Trios  not  akin. 
CLOVEKDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

LOCUST  VALLEY  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER.  RHODE  ISLAND 

Special  Offering  for  September 

Reg.  Pigs,  10  weeks  to  4  months 
SIZE— QUALITY— BREEDING 

2  Selected  Young  Boars 

Address,  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Jr.,  Mgr. 

Big  Type  Berkshires  ah 

ages.  Boars.  Sows.  ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM.  Ariel,  Pa. 

C  HAU0W  LANE  BERKSHIRES,  K-wks.-old  pigs,  815  each,  register- 

O  ed.  HIGHWOOD  breeding.  SHADOW  LANE  FARM,  Lumber  Oily,  P». 

TARBELL  FARMS  Berkshires 

Service  boars.  Spring  and  fall  pigs.  Good  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuality.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Tarbku,  Farms,  Smtthville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

LARGE  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Select  you  a  breeder  from  a  13-pig  litter.  Pay  after 

you  see  the  stock.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 

i  SWINE 

Fnr  Salp-lOO  Pig*  Chester  whites 
ror  odie  iuu  »  and  bekkshikes 

Six  weeks  old.  8*4  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  lie 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Dushore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany,  Pa. 

Reg.  BERKSHIRES 

Aug.  and  Sept,  pigs  selected  lor  breeding  stock 

Fine  growthy  youngsters  of  the  right  type  and  from 
a  sire  and  dam  good  enough  to  mane  the  pigs  real 
Berkshires.  Onier  now.  Pigs  shipped  at  8  to  10 
weeks  old.  These  pigs  sired  by  Highwood  Rival, 
331.  HOAR  12  months  old.  Sired  by  Highwood 
Standard  78th,  223658.  This  hoar  is  a  nice  specimen. 

Highwood  Standard  78th 

We  have  too  much  of  this  boar’s  stock  to  afford  any 
great  use  for  him  without  inbreeding.  Kightin  his 
prime  ami  a  getter  of  big  litters.  Any  one  wanting  a 
lull  aged  hoar  will  do  well  with  him.  Priced  to  sell. 

PATMOOR  FARMS  -  Hartfield.  N.  Y. 

Special  November  Boar  Sale 

Chin  s  and  Duroc-Jerseys.  Ready  for  service.  Two 
sizes.  Special  at  *46  and  *50  each.  State  your  wants. 
Regi.  try  papers  Free.  KaIRHOPK  Fakjis,  R.rlisblrr.  N.Y. 

TAMWORTlfaJ  HAMPSIHRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westview  Stock  form 

It.  1  \Y  liiHtoii-Ssilcin,  N.  C. 

II  L*  AH-  AGES.  8-wks.-o!d  pigs  now  ready 

namnSniKPS  Best  of  breeding.  Satisfaction  guar 
llUllipoilli  to  anteed.  M.  1).  PHILLIPS,  North  En»t,  l*a 

MALVERN  STOCK  FARM 

MALVERN,  PA. 

Breeders  of  high  class  Berkshires. 
Fifteen  well  grown  spring  boars  for 
sale,  also  a  few  spring  gilts. 

Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 

e POTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS.  The  kind  your  daddies  raised. 

O  Large,  vigorous  and  prolific.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfae 
tion  guaranteed.  MOUNTAIN  HOME  STOCK  FARM.  Russellville,  Ky. 

OhOChlPOC  The  home-table  and  home- 
VI  1  Col  1  1  1  CO  market  hog.  We  offer  sev¬ 
eral  excellent  service  hoars.  Also  two  early  Septem¬ 
ber  litters  of  pigs.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania.  Pa. 

r*  1  O  H-wks.-old.  O.  1.  C.,  Berkshire  cross,  healthy, 

■  *  V5IO  fast  growing  stock.  8*. so  each:  n-wks.-old. 

$8;  lO-wks.-old,  8'J.  MUELLER.  Mipledalc  Farm.  R.  2, Westwood,  N.  J. 

Special  Sale  on  Reg.  Chester  White  Service  Boars 

and  spring  gilts..  6.  wks. -old  pigs,  SlOeach:  $19  pair; 
S25  trio.  A.  A.  SCHOEEI.L,  Heuvelton.  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  Boars  lit  for  service  now;  sired  b.v  Dukes 
Champion  22nd  246254  and  Kyinboleer's  Superb  254336, 
also  some  line  gilts,  cholera  immune;  with  size, bone, 
and  handsome  heads  and  out  of  large  mature 
prolific  sows. 

J.  E.  Watson  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  work  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 

CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation; 
cholera  immnued;  300  lie  ad:  bred  gilts  and  boars 
ready  for  service.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  sow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  he  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood.  Mass. 

Sending  Cattle  Into  Pennsylvania 

I  expect  to  move  from  Vermont  to 
Pennsylvania  in  a  short  time,  and  expect 
to  take  some  cattle  with  me.  Will  they 
be  admitted  to  the  State  without  inspec¬ 
tion?  s.  P.  B. 

Apparently  healthy  calves  under  six 
months  of  age  need  not  be  tuberculin- 
tested  and  may  be  shipped  into  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  and  a  permit  is  not  required. 

Those  above  six  months  of  age  brought 
into  Pennsylvania  for  dairy  or  breeding 
purposes  must  be  subject  to  a  physical 
examination  and  tuberculin  test  at  point 
of  origin,  by  a  veterinarian  who  is  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  and  the  proper  officials  of 
the  State  in  which  the  test  is  applied. 

The  report  of  examination  and  tuber¬ 
culin  test  must  be  recorded  on  health  cer¬ 
tificates  in  quadruplicate.  The  original 
and  triplicate  copies  of  the  tuberculin  test 
chart  shall  be  sent  to  the  proper  officials 
of  the  State  in  which  the  examination  is 
made.  The  duplicate  copy  shall  accom¬ 
pany  the  cattle  while  in  transit  to  destin¬ 
ation  and  will  act  as  a  permit.  The 
quadruplicate  copy  shall  be  sent  to  this 
office  in  ample  time  to  reach  here  before 
the  arrival  of  cattle  at  destination. 

Dairy  or  breeding  cattle  may  be  shipped 
to  one  of  the  three  public  stock  yards  in 
Pennsylvania  (Pittsburgh.  Lancaster  or 
Philadelphia),  without  previous  examina¬ 
tion  or  test.  No  charge  is  made  for  ex¬ 
amination  and  tuberculin  tests  at  these 
yards,  the  only  expense  to  the  shipper  be¬ 
ing  yardage  and  feed.  u.  a.  church. 

Deputy  State  Veterinarian. 


Taming  an  Ugly  Cow 

What  is  the  best  method  of  taming  a 
cow  down,  so  she  will  be  gentle  and  easy 
to  handle?  She  is  about  three  years  old. 
She  has  always  been  foolish  about  being 
touched.  She  will  back  from  her  feed 
and  prance  about  and  soem  as  though  she 
would  hook  you.  It  is  impossible  for  any¬ 
one  to  go  in  the  field  and  tie  her  in  any 
peace.  n.  I,,  n. 

Virginia. 

Such  a  cow  is  not  Worth  fussing  with 
for  a  minute.  She  is  naturally  mean  and 
nervous,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  improve 
with  any  treatment  that  can  be  given,  and 
the  treatment  process  would  not  be  likely 
to  pay,  even  did  she  improve.  Better  fit 
her  for  slaughter,  or  let  her  go  to  the 
butcher  now  if  she  is  in  fair  flesh. 


Feeding  for  Milk 

I  have  a  purebred  Jersey  cow.  due  to 
freshen  in  eight  months.  She  is  three 
years  old.  What  is  the  best  method  of 
feeding  her.  to  get  in  good  condition  to 
do  her  best  when  fresh?  I  have  good 
grass  and  clover  pasture,  also  clover, 
mixed  and  oat  hay.  and  corn  fodder. 
What  grain  mixture  should  I  feed  to 
increase  flow  of  milk  and  put  cow  in 
good  condition,  for  calving  and  putting 
on  flesh?  r.  a.  s. 

Rockville,  Conn. 

You  should  get  your  cow  to  consume 
all  of  the  rough  feed  that  she  will,  giving 
her  three  or  four  feeds  a  day.  I  should 
give  one  or  more  feeds  of  corn  fodder, 
and  try  to  mix  your  varieties  of  hay  so 
she  gets  an  even  variety  of  this,  if  you 
have  enough  of  each  variety  so  it  can  be 
well  mixed.  Make  up  a  grain  ration  of 
two  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran,  fine 
part  of  cornmeal.  one  part  of  gluten  feed 
and  one  part  of  linseed  oilmen!,  with  ope 
pound  of  salt  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed 
when  mixing  it  up.  u.  F.  j. 


Renovating  Butter 

Will  you  give  full  directions  for  reno¬ 
vating  butter?  MRS.  J.  R.  A. 

Washington,  I).  C. 

If  you  have  a  separator  you  can  do  a 
fairly  satisfactory  job  in  improving  the 
flavor  of  some  old  butter  by  melting  the 
butter  in  about  three  times  its  weight  of 
hot  water.  Then  run  this  melted  fat  and 
water  through  the  separator.  The  puri¬ 
fied  oil  will  come  out  of  the  cream  spout. 
Now  allow  some  good  clean  skim-milk  to 
sour  until  it  just  thickens.  Dilute  this 
sour  milk  with  an  equal  volume  of  sweet 
skim-milk.  Mix  the  butter  oil  and  this 
sour  skim-milk  in  a  can.  using  one  part 
milk  to  one  and  one-half  parts  oil.  Have 
temperature  145  degrees  Fahr.  Stir  vig¬ 
orously  for  15  to  20  minutes.  Pour  the 
mixture  into  a  tank  full  of  water.  The 
fat,  with  some  of  the  sour  skim-milk  in 
it,  will  crystallize  on  top  of  the  water  after 
a  short  time,  when  it  can  be  removed,  salt¬ 
ed  and  worked.  The  object  of  using  the 
sour  skim-milk  is  to  give  flavor  to  the 
butter.  This  butter  could  not  be  lawfully 
sold  in  trade  as  butter.  H.  F.  j. 


Mule  Market  Wanted 

Who  can  tell  us  of  a  market  for  mules 
in  New  York  or  New  Jersey?  The  in¬ 
formation  will  be  much  appreciated. 


1 - — 

SWINE 

- - 1 

KINDERHOOK 

DUROCS 

are 

BRED  RIGHT 
FED  RIGHT 
PRICED  RIGHT 

Write  your  wants.  We  have  them. 
Kinderhook-Duroc  Association  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


JG'OR  SALE — Thirty  Duroc- Jer¬ 
sey  Spring  Boars,  well  grown, 
by  a  son  of  Pathfinder  and  a  son 
of  Orion  Cherry  King,  both  sires  of 
show  winners.  An  extra  fine  lot. 


FairholmeFarm 

New  Market,  N.  J. 


DUROCS 

B7ED  GILTS  AND  SERVICE  BOARS 


VISIT  THE  FARMS  and  talk 

with  the  Recognized  Du¬ 
roc-Jersey  Hog  Authority 
in  the  East.  See  the  great¬ 
est  Herd  of  Pure  lhiroe- 
Jersey  Hogs  within  1.000 
miles.  (We  pay  R.K.  Fare 
of  any  prospect  ivebuyer.) 
Write  for  Particulars  and 
Prices.  Enclose  10c.  for 
hook  on  “HOW  TO  RAISE 

.  IX  Blvded  under  Rep  Coat. 
chased  by  mail  if  not  satisfactoi%y. 

ENFIELD  FARMS 


Dopt.  R  -  50  Church  St.,. New  York 


JERSEY-DUROCS 

Keqri&tcred  Hour.  I  S  moiitlm . 

Registered  Sow,  IS  month*.  t>rc<l . 

Hegintcred  sow,  IS  month* .  ?5 

Kllirible  pip:*.  4  week* .  it 

Eligible  gilt*,  7  mouth* .  j{5 

PERB  Y  WARREN  -  PERU,  VERMONT 

VKIT  tlin  FARM(smi(1  ta,k'  "  ilh  tlu*  Recognized  Puree. 
Yluil  lllc  i  /A I\  1TI u  Jersey  Hog  Authority  in  the  East. 

greatest  Herd  of  Pure  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

(  We  pay  R.  R.  fare  of  tiny  prospective  buyer.) 

Write  for  particulars  and  prices.  Enclose  10c.,  for  book 
on  “IIow  to  Raise  Hogs.,, 

Enfield  Farms  ( Dept.  R  ,  50 Church  St.,  N.Y, 


Donegal  Herd  Reg.  Durocs 

Spring  Boars,  Gilts  and  fall  pigs  ready  to  ship.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  lUYHOMI  II.  ZOOK,  li.  I).  No.  1.  Jit.  Joj.  I’o. 


Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

Pairs  or  trios  not  akin.  Stock  right.  Price  right 

C.  O.  HANFOKI)  &  SON,  SulHeld,  Conn. 


DUROCS 


REGISTERED 

BOARS 


Of  nil  ages.  Also  Sows  and  Pigs.  All  e  xtra  good  stock .  Pairs 
&  trios  not  akin.  Write  for  description  &  Prices.  B.T  Keller. Kent. O 


REGISTERED  Defenderund  Orion  Cherry 

Dm  T  p  /"•  C  KinS  ''reeding.  Weanling 

LJ  JtX.  V-/  \ —  O  pigs  and  sendee  hoars. 


KARLD.  SHINERjtffceDen-MoorFarm.Towanda,  Pa. 


Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Boars  and  Gills 

of  March  Farrow.  Taxpayer  and  Orion  Breeding.  Very 
Choice.  Big  Type.  Bushlield  Firm,  C.  E.  VEflK.  Canandaigua,  N.T. 


Weaned  Duroc  Pig 

for  feeders.  WOLCHESTER 


SThe  large  framed  Pa  th¬ 
under  stock.  Barrows 
FARMS,  Stockton,  n.  J. 


durocs  t  hoar.  8  in  os  Also  bottr  pigs.  X  to  12  wks.  Good 
breeding.  Price  reasonable.  J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ, Waynesboro.  Pa. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Reduction  Sale 

As  I  wish  to  reduce  my  herd  I  will  sell  for  the  next 
30  days  beginning  Nov.  8th  at  reduced  prices.  Open 
and  bred  Sows,  Summer  Boars,  Hooking  orders  for 
September,  Ootobor  and  November  Pigs. 

Black  Diamond  Minorca  Farm,  Mt  Bethel,  Pa. 


Chester  White  Fall  Pigs 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Also  tine  big  summer 
pigs  out  of  large  prolific  sows.  Registered  boars  3 
months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

HRANDRKTH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  N  ¥. 


O.  X.  C.’s 

with  pedigree.  GEO.F.  GI.I 


Big  type  prize  winners, 
l’igs,  $15  each  Prepaid 
I’Mi:,  It.  3.  NewvUle,  Pn. 


Reg.O.  I.  C- 

wks.  Keg.  free.  llltl'IUKKR  BROS.,  R.  No.  2.  HiRU.town,  Pn. 

Duroc  and  P  C.  Pigs  8,  „AnSs. W: .... 


Reg.  0  I.  C. 


ANI)  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Eugknk  P.  Rogers,  Wayvillk,  X.  Y. 


Chester  White  and  0. 1.C.  *o10x'^s;  K^Vooli 

master  breeding.  SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  Memphis,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  Chester  White  Reg.  Swine 

Six  blue  ribbons  1919.  I’ll  till. I  S  II.  lUNKMinVVFll,  Mnnicer, 
f’cdart  Farm.  I’eulJyn.  Pa.  HF.NKY  j?.  DRAYTON,  Proprietor 


For  Sale:  Reg.  Chester  White 

BRAMBLETYE  FARM 


Spring  Boars  and  Gilts 
at  roaaonablo  prices. 
SETAUKET,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POLAND-CHINA  FIGS 

Registered  Breeding  Prospects,  from  the  Big-Ben 
and  Disher’s  Giant  Families.  That  Competitors  do 
not  equal.  Dr.  KNOX,  Box  50,  Danbury,  Conn. 


For  Sale  10  Extra  Nice  Gilts  , 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 
kind  von  like  SHENANSO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonla,  Pm. 
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SHEEP 


ForSale-EightHampshireRam  Lambs 

that  took  first  and  second  prizes  at  New  York  State 
fair,  in  pens  of  four.  Also  ten  Yearling  Hampshire 
rams.  THOMAS  HASLETX,  Seneca,  N.Y. 

Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Farm  r^ew^York 

We  are  offering  a  limited  number  of  good  Rambou- 
illet,  Dorset  and  Delaine  Rams.  Also  30  fine  Duroc 
pigs,  6  weeks  old,  pedigreed,  at  J815  Jperlpair. 

For  Sal z-Reg.  Shropshire  SHEEP 

Rams  and  Ewes  all  ages.  C.  G  BOWER.  Ludlowville,  N  Y, 

Reg.  Yearling  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Unms 

For  Sale.  HUTCHINGS  BROS.,  Lincoln,  Park,  N.  Y. 


R 


EG.  SH  HOPS  HIRES.  RAMS  AND  EWES 
FOR  SALE.  Stevens  Rros.  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Reg.  Hampshire  TEAKl.ING  HAMS, 

ram  lambs;  few  ew  e  iambs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HASLETT  RROS.,  Yorkham  Farm,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  HampshireDown  Ewes  Lambs.  Keg.  South  Down 

Ewes  and  Ham  Lambs  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Cor  Coin  Registered  Southdown  RAM  and  EWES. 
rOT  03 1 B  c.  E.  Bennett  -  Luzerne,  New  York 

Sheep  lor  Sale  i°  £  “orTms 

Hampshireand  Shropshiredowns mixed.  All  in  good 
condition.  Apply  to  W  estlook  Farm,  Syosset, 
L.  I..N.  Y.  JOHN  ROONEY,  Supt.  Telephone,  220  Syosset 

For Sale-_LJO R SET  JrLA M 

4-yrs.-old;  in  best  of  condition.  Has  served  farm 
sheep  2  years  and  so  obliged  to  change.  For  imme¬ 
diate  sale;  price,  S40.  Hickory  Beach  Farm,  Farnham.  N.Y. 

Reg.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  for  sale 
Also  Ewes  anil  Ewe  Lambs.  C.  &  B.  COVERT,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

C nr  Cain  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
roroaie  EWES.  Apply  oriun  FARM,  Purcliaje,  ti.  T. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Sunnyside  Scotch  Collies  °$-8payed  bit^>rao-s- 


J.  E.  VAN  ALSTYKE, 


$25  ;  pups.  SI  0  each. 
Kinderhook,  New  York 


AIREDALE  TERRIER  PUPPIES  of  Quality.  Husky,  typical  specimens, 
tlie  kind  that  please  the  must  exacting  at  the  price  you  can  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  fora  good  Airedale.  Excellent  pedigree.  Parents  regis¬ 
tered.  Males.  515  ;  Females,  510,  considerably  less  than  their  real 
value.  Inglesirie  Farm,  {.formerly  of  Lancaster,  N- Y-,  {Bowmansville,  N  Y. 

Airedale  PUPS 

Beauties.  Males,  $10;  Females,  $6.  Shipped  on  appro- 
.  ~ . OH,  U.  D.No.  4,  Cohocum,  .N.Y. 


vnl.  ORDER  NOW.  ’  "M.  W.  KETOi 


Afton  Farm  Airedales 

Can  be  registered.  It.  A.  Newton,  Dummerston, Vermont 

AIREDALE  PUPS,  $10  and  $15 
Fairchance  Farm  Danielson,  Conn. 


For  Sale— go^  Airedale  and  Irish  Terrier  Pups  and 

females.  Eligible  to  registration.  FRANK  MEAD.  Amenia,  N.Y. 


Airedales, Collies, andOld  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons:  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  K.  AVAXSON,  Box  1745,  Uakland.  Iowa 


Pnllin  D.ma  and  NEW  Z  E  ALAND  RED  R  A 15  It  ITS 

uOllier  ups  NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City,  Pa. 


WhiieCoIlie  Pups  El  Briton 


Registered.  $25. 


’arm,  Darlington,  Md. 


(■rijncTC  Cam  Cnla  Exterminate  your  rats  and 
rctinnid  rur  OdlC  save  your  grain.  Price 

list  free.  Catalogue  10c.  C.  11.  KEEFE  It  A  CO.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


JERSEYS 


1 

JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

IS  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL  out  of  Register  of  Merit  daius. 

ALL  with  grandams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  VV.  Mosher 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BULLS 

Grandson’s  of  the  World’s  Champion  Long 
Distance  Dairy  Cow,  Sophie  19th  of  Ilood 
Farm,  eight  years’  authenticated  tests, 
100567.2  lbs.  milk.  7234.3  lbs.  butter. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  and  prices  to 

Hood  Farm.  Inc.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


T  wo-year-old  J  ersey  Bull 

Registered.  Prize  winner  Trenton  this  year.  Dam 
and  grand-dam  have  milk  records.  Fine  disposi¬ 
tion.  L.  A.  VAN  ZANDT,  Fairhaveu,  N.  J. 

Reg.  JERSEY  BULL  CALF  Wanted 

Solul  color.  Dam.  tested  cow.  Give  full  particulars.  Ad 
dress  JAMES  COIN,  24  tobb  Place,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N. «?,- 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Walgrove 


MILKING 
Shorthorns 

At  the  three  big  Eastern  Fall  Fairs,  Syracuse,  Wor¬ 
cester  and  Springfield,  we  won  8  Championships, 
28  First  Prizes,  15  Second  Prizes,  6  Third  Prizes. 
Inquiries  solicited. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washlngtonvllle.  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowki.l,  Mass- 

Dairy  Short  Horn  Bulls  S  "f! 

that  will  pleaso  you.  J.  H.  WUEATQ2I,  Entitled  I’ost,  N#  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


The  next  Semi-Monthly  Sale  of 

THE  PUREBRED  LIVE 
STOCK  SALES  COMPANY 

of  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  Inc. 

r 

Will  be  held  Tuesday  &  Wednes¬ 
day,  December  2d  and  3d,  and  will 
consist  of  upwards  of  100  head  of 
Choice  Purebred  Registered  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cattle  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages. 

Every  animal  over  5  months  old 
sold  with  the  privilege  of  a  sixty 
(60)  day  retest  for  tuberculosis. 

COME  TO  BRATTLEBORO 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Capital  of  America 


Econonv 
ProduciioiY^i 


rfGUERNSEYS^g^ 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

HO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

lO  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  valve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  Bank  Bidg. ,2com°nd,aN?  V. 


BULLS 

HOLSTEIN  —  FRIESIAN  BULLS 

Ao  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  due  to 
insufficient  barn  space.  We 
have  a  bull  that  will  meet  your 
requirements,  Sired  by  our 
herd  sire  “  SIR  VEEMAN  ARTIS  VALE  ” 
ALL  REGISTERED 

IV rife  for  Particulars 

DIVIDING  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

Jordanville,  N.  Y. 


=  HOLSTEINS  — 

Stock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  ns  to 
ndividuil  quality  and  sold  under  true  representations. 

THESE  NT  OFFERINGS:— 

2  car  loads  of  cows,  fresh  or  due  tocalve  soon. 

1  “  load  of  extra  high  grade  bred  heifers. 
1  “  load  of  registered  cows,  now  in  lacta¬ 
tion  or  due  soon. 

Orders  filled  for  car  load  lots  or  less. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD.  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co  ,  N.Y. 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 
RED  all  d  WHITES 


200 


We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable  and 
solicit  trade  from  the  most  critical  buyers,  cows 
weighing  from  9U0  to  1300  lbs.  in  height  of  condition 
some  fresh,  balance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away. 

Home  of  the  Fancy  Holstein  Cow 

F.  L.  PALMER  .’.  MORAVIA.  N.  Y. 


A  KING  SEGIS  BRED  BULL 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  March  31,  1919,  bred  along 
lines  that  produce  world’s  champions.  His  sire  is 
one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Alcartra,  the  famous  $50,000  bull. 

His  dam  is  out  of  an  18-lb  daughter  of  Johanna 
King  Segis.  the  40-lb.  grandson  of  King  Segis.  In 
four  generations  he  traces  3  times  to  King  Segis. 
Price  $125.00 

G.  G.  lJurlingame  Cazenovia,  NrY. 


Registered  Holstein 

S7  5  HEIFEK  CALVES  S7  5 

Bred  Heifers,  S150;  Male  Calves,  S35. 
$50,000  Breeding.  Fine  individuals.  We  also  offer 
Hampshire  Pigs  all  ages;  well  bellied;  very  prolific. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  F.  H.  Rivinburgh,  Prop.,  R.  1 ,  ONEIDA,  N.Y. 


(2)  Holstein  Service  Bulls  (2) 

S  res  three  nearest  dams  average  over  18.000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  a  year;  fat  above  4°t.  1  »ains  A,  R.O.  grand¬ 

daughters  of  Pontiac  Korndyke,  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Also  a  young  bull  calf,  similar  breeding,  for 
$50.  Ira  S.  J.utvis,  Haktwick  Seminary,  New  York 


Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves 
either  sex,  $20  to  $25  each.  F.  H.  WOOD  Cortland,  Sew  York 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf  S 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS.  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 


Holstein  Fr|e»lan  Heifer  nml  Hull  Calve*.  Pure 
bred  registered  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals 
aud  breeding.  BRGWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGnw,  Corllimi  Co.,  N.  T. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  write*™ 

special  offer.  GATES  HUMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenanoo,  N.Y 

ForSale-S&S"”  TwentyReg.  Holsteins 

granddaughters  and  descendants  of  Pontiac  Korndyke 
and  Kiug  of  the  Pontiaes.  Donald  F.  McL.nnin,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

r.r  Qa|0_Some  dandy  Thoroughbred  Holstein  BULL 
lUl  udlo  CALVES.  'i  wks.  old.  Farmer’s  prices.  Buy 
one  ami  start  right.  SPRINGIR00K  FARM,  East  Fraatown,  N.  T. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  CROPS  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  Price.  $2.50.  The  best  general 
farm  book.  For  sale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 


QUALITY 

QUALITY  DISTINGUISHES  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

highest  natural  Golden  Yellow  color,  delicious  individual 
flavor,  and  high  content  of  butter  fat — combine  to  make  Guern¬ 
sey  milk  in  greatest  demand  by  discriminating  consumers. 
Write  for  free  booklets. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  39  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


The  Home  of  the  Best  in  Guernseys 

Anderson  T.  Herd,  Prop.  Louis  McL.  Merryman,  Mgr. 

NEW  HOPE,  PA. 

Young  Bulls  always  for  sale.  We  can  also  offer  a  few  females  with 
bulls  of  superb  individuality  and  suitable  breeding  to  mate  with  them. 


SPLENDID  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  splendid 

GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  for  sale — one  and  a  half  to  two  years  old.  Sired 
by  registered  Guernsey  bull  of  high  type.  Most  of  them  bred  to  Victor 
Star  of  Moore  Villa,  No.  52887.  Come  and  Look  at  Them. 

ROLLWOOD  FARM,  Guilford,  CONNECTICUT 

iiiiiiuiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinmiiiiiinniiniiniiiiniiiiiniiiiiir 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve  months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 


Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

We  Will 

sell  at  reasonable  prices  a  fine  lot  of 
well  bred  Guernsey  Bulls,  and  Bull 
Calves  of  the  following  breeding — 
May  Rose,  Golden  Secret,  Governor 

The  Farmer’s 

Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  years.  For  sale  at 

reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .’.  Ipswich,  Mass. 

of  the  Chene  and  Miranda  of  Maple- 
ton;  also  a  few  choice  heifers. 

EDGEWATER  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

“SALES  LIST” 

Our  November  1st  sales  list  has  just  been  received 
from  the  printer,  in  this  offering  we  feel  that  we  are 
offering  the  best  lot  of  young  bulls,  that  has  ever 
been  our  pleasure  to  offer.  They  have  or  will  he 
rested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  S.  B.  A.  I.  before 
shipment.  Write  for  it  today. 

W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  C0HASSET,  MASS. 

— — — 

p.hilmark  Farm  Guernseys 

STANNOX  FARM 

May  Rose  Guernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Exceptionally  flno  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 

Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 

12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

$7S  «250 

“TRIPLE  OAKS”  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  a  grandson  of  Xe  Plus  Ultra.  Good 
A.  R.  backing.  Dams  now  on  test  making 
very  creditable  records.  Good  size,  type, 
constitution.  No  abortion.  Free  from  tu¬ 
berculosis.  Write  for  sales  list  today 

LEWIS  A.  T0AN,  Perry,  N.Y.’ 

Oakhurst  Farm  Guernseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  B.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS,  Mlllerton,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS  ?2S^SSE 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
m  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
vour  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST.  Ensenore.  N.  Y. 

o  _ •  i  r _ Bull  Calves  bred  from  single 

sunnyside  Guernseys  pn  during  dams  of  the  best 

breeding.  IS  months  old  buU  sired  by  King  Masher. 

J.  E.  van  Alstyue,  Kinderhook, N.Y. 

Enr  C  rt  1  q  Two  PURE  Bred’Guernsey  Bull  Calves 
rOl  udlo  eight-weeks.-old.  Advance  Register  Back¬ 
ing.  Priced  reasonable.  DREAMLAND  DAIRY,  La  Roy,  N.Y. 

UilLL  SB!.  « at  very  reasonable  prices  for  November, 
fVjae  very  fine  well  bred  GUERNSEY  BULL 
•'  L  '  out  of  well  bred  dams,  and  sired  by  Pen- 

eoyd  Baron  39481,  a  May  Rose  Golden  Secret  bull. 
Ralph  T.  Bower  -  King  Ferry,  New  York 

WALDORF  FARMS  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE— 20-qt.  Reg.  Guern¬ 
sey  cow,  12  years  old,  regular  breeder,  will  freshen 
Dec.  14th.  Price,  $250.  We  will  also  sell  several  other 
cows  which  arc  good  milkers,  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Herd  Tuberculin  tested  by  the  U.  s.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  in  Oct.  Two-year-old  May  Rose 
bull  also  for  sale.  W.  B.  OATTON,  Supt..  North  Chatham,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smitha  ille  Flats,,  Chejjanso.Co.,  New  York 

fou  sale— One  Guernsey  HEIFER  CALF.  3  mos. 

old.  Riverview  Stoek  Farm, L*  B*  106,  Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.Y. 

For  Sale.  Aberdeen  Angus  Bull  calves  and  yearlings. 
Prices.  $15  to  $150  each.  JUT  C.  COTTRELL.  Hoosick  Foils.  N.  T. 


HORSES 


chbTacek  Percheron  Stallion  Colt 

bred.  Reg.  Jersey  heifer.  Extra  good  big  one.  Price  right, 
or  will  Exchange  for  Ponies.  FRED  STEWART,  Espyville,  Pi. 


For  Sale— //ones/  Team  of  Bays 

to  2.700  lbs.  Price,  $450.  Highland  Farms,  Chatham,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


For  Sal  e-Swiss  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids 

H  pure  and  better.  $16  and  up.  liOE  KIDS  *40  and  up. 
S.  J.  SHARPLES,  K.  1>.  5.  Norristown,  Pa. 

^  -f-  Two  young  native  does 

V — J  If  ^9  bred  to  registered  Saa li¬ 

en  buck,  $10  each.  fifO.  W.  BERRHARDT,  Route  3,  Saliibury.  Md. 


FOR  SALE 

Four  Very  Choice 

HEIFER  CALVES 

sired  by  a  grandson  of 

RALEIGH’S  FAIRY  B^Y 

and  out  of  dams  of  the  Raleigh  Tormentor  V  _  oss 

descriptions  .“d  TOMPKINS  FARM 

LANSDALE,  PA. 


For  Sale  “,:*utered  Ayrshire  heifer.  34  mo. 


old. 


H.  L.  Pettit,  Wilson,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


IN  DAIRIES  like  that  of  the  Hershey  Chocolate  Com¬ 
pany  where  feed  is  fed  not  by  chance  but  by  test  of 
the  milk  produced  per  pound  of  feed,  Union  Grains 
ranks  first.  Dairyrecords  show  that  Union  Grains  increases 
the  milk  flow  to  the  paying  point  and  keeps  it  there. 

UNION  GRAINS 

is  a  rich,  highly  concentrated  feed.  It  contains  24%  pro¬ 
tein,  5%  fat,  and  only  10%  fibre.  Nutritive  ratio  1:2.8.  It 
was  the  first  dairy  feed  made  and  has  been  the  standard 
of  quality  for  17  years.  Measured  by  the  milk  pail  it  is 
the  most  economical  ration  known  in  dairyland. 

Ubiko  Stock  Feed.  A  balanced  carbohydrate  ration.  Builds  flesh  and 
strength.  Makes  healthy  horses,  mules,  sheep  and  hogs.  Made  of  hominy, 
oat  feed,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground  barley,  linseed  meal  and  salt. 

Ubiko  Buttermilk  Egg  Mash.  Makes  eggs  in  abundance  because  it  con¬ 
tains  all  the  essentials  in  the  correct  proportion.  An  excellent  mash. 

Ubiko  Buttermilk  Growing  Mash.  Little  chicks  soon  become  big  chicks 
on  this  ration — it  makes  them  strong  and  keeps  them  healthy.  IS  %  protein. 

Ubiko  Pig  Meal.  Produces  more  pork  in  a  shorter  time.  A  remarkable 
growing  feed.  Send  for  sample  and  full  description. 

Let  us  send  you  milk  and  egg  record  sheets 
on  which  to  keep  track  of  your  costs. 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.  Dept.  R  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


That  is  what  the  portable  Perfection 
Oil  Heater  means.  During  cold 
snaps — when  and  wherever  extra 
heat  is  wanted — it  provides  glowing 
warmth  at  the  stroke  of  a  match. 

Perfection  is  clean,  safe,  odorless, 
economical — burns  10  hours  on  a 
gallon  of  Socony  kerosene.  Easily 
fdled  and  re-wicked.  No  ashes — 
no  dirt.  Over  3,000,000  in  use. 

Use  SoCOny  kerosene  for  best  results. 


STANDARD  Oil, 
COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters  f? 


A  Snug  Home 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


From  Truck  Farming  to  Dairy 

My  brother  has  a  truck  farm.  He  is 
thinking  of  changing  over  to  a  dairy 
proposition.  The  only  water  he  can  get 
is  by  sinking  a  well.  The  water  is  very 
hard.  I  understand  cattle  do  not  do  as 
well  on  this  hard  water  as  though  they 
had  access  to  brooks  and  lakes.  Is  this 
so?  Is  there  any  system  that  will  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  water?  Is  8.000 
lbs.  of  milk  per  year  too  high  to  expect 
a  herd  of  purebred  Guernseys  of  high 
producing  ancestry  to  give  on  an  average? 

Rhode  Island.  .  it.  F. 

If  the  farm  in  question  was  of  average 
production,  and  well  suited  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  those  crops  necessary  to  feeding 
dairy  cows,  I  should  certainly  not  aban¬ 
don  my  wishes  simply  because  the  only 
water  supply  would  be  from  an  artesian 
well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  prefer  well 
water  to  any  other  supply  for  dairy  cows, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  much  less  likely  to  be 
contaminated  with  surface  drainage,  and 
one  always  can  depend  upon  the  supply  of 
water  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  sink 
a  good  well.  As  far  as  the  water  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  no  data  that  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  that  derived  from 
lakes  and  brooks  is  better  than  from  a 
sunken  well.  As  to  your  second  question, 
one  ought  to  secure  8,000  lbs.  of  milk 
during  the  lactation  period  from  grade 
Guernseys  that  have  been  carefully  se¬ 
lected.  Yet  you  must  remember  that  au 
S. 000-lb.  average  is  considerably  above 
that  produced  by  many  Guernseys,  or 
even  by  mixed  herds  of  dairy  cattle.  It 
is  a  very  good  standard  to  tie  to,  and  if 
it  is  obtained  it  is  an  evidence  of  good 
management.  The  average  production 
from  graded  herds  is  less  than  5.000  lbs. 

Feeding  Dry  Cow 

I  am  told  that  some  grains  are  not 
suitable  to  feed  a  cow  in  calf,  as  they 
are  heating  and  will  cause  the  calf  to 
grow  so  large  as  to  endanger  the  life  of 
the  cow  at  its  birth.  They  feed  wheat 
bran  and  chop  here,  if  they  have  it.  If 
not.  they  feed  only  roughage,  as  they  say 
they  would  rather  have  the  cow  a  little 
thin  at  calving  time.  About  a  year  ago 
The  R.  N.-Y.  had  something  to  say  about 
wheat  bran  and  middlings  causing  the 
calf  to  be  weak,  but  I  have  never  seen 
anything  about  corn  or  cottonseed.  If 
those  feeds  are  wrong,  what  should  the 
cow  he  fed  at  that  time,  and  is  it  best 
to  have  the  cow  fat  or  thin?  Some  say 
never  to  dry  a  cow  off.  but  to  milk  her 
right  up  to  the  time  unless  she  goes  dry 
herself.  They  say  if  you  dry  her  off  a 
month  before  that  the  next  time  she  be¬ 
comes  fresh  she  will  go  dry  herself  at 
least  tiro  months.  H.  J.  w. 

Virginia. 

There  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  certain  feeds  endangering  or 
modifying  the  dimensions  of  the  unborn 
calf.  It  is  true  that  excessive  amounts 
of  cottonseed  meal,  gluten  meal,  or  any 
other  highly  concentrated  protein  feed, 
when  fed  by  itself,  or  in  excess,  will 
cause  a  derangement  of  the  digestive  sys¬ 
tem,  and  instances  have  been  noted  where 
abortion  has  resulted  from  this  practice. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  a  dairy  cow 
due  to  freshen  than  equal  parts  of  ground 
oats,  ground  corn  and  wheat  bran,  to 
which  has  been  added  10  per  cent  of  oil 
meal.  This  is  a  very  safe  combination, 
and  will  enable  the  cow  to  gain  strength 
and  improve  in  condition  and  to  approach 
her  normal  flow  of  milk  in  regular  order. 
Wheat  bran  serves  a  useful  purpose  for 
breeding  animals,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies 
ash  and  mineral  matter  in  desirable  form, 
and  in  addition  furnishes  bulk  and  certain 
of  the  phosphates  in  correct  combination. 
I  should  not  use  it  exclusively,  however, 
in  any  ration,  but  always  in  combination 
with  oats,  corn  or  hominy. 

The  practice  of  maintaining  dry  cows 
exclusively  on  roughage  during  their  dry 
period  has  no  virtue,  and  it  is  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  any  dairyman  or  stock  producer 
who  is  on  to  his  job.  A  dairy  cow  should 
freshen  in  good  condition  and  she  cannot 
put  on  flesh  without  the  use  of  grain  or 
good  pasture. 

As  to  the  feasibility  of  milking  a  cow 
close  up  to  the  time  she  freshens,  this  is 
a  very  harmful  practice.  For  the  best 
results  the  milch  cow  should  have  from 
four  to  eight  weeks  of  rest  period,  aud  it 
is  known  that  if  dry  cows  are  properly 
cared  for  during  this  period,  they  will 
more  than  make  up  for  this  vacation 


when  they  freshen  in  good  order.  Of 
course  persistent  milkers  are  dried  off 
with  much  difficulty,  but  where  the  grain 
is  denied  them  and  where  their  daily  feed 
is  reduced  even  to  the  starvation  point 
little  trouble  prevails.  I  have  never 
known  a  cow  that  could  not  be  dried  off 
provided  she  was  taken  in  hand  in  due 
time  and  where  great  care  was  experi¬ 
enced  in  feeding  and  caring  for  her. 
Usually  six  to  eight  weeks  is  considered 
the  most  desirable  length  for  the  dry 
period  with  cows  known  to  be  persistent 
milkers  and  above  the  average  producers. 


Rye  for  Cows 

We  are  making  milk  from  grade  Hol- 
steins.  Cow  grains  cost  3%c  per  lb.  We 
have  rye  and  can  get  only  2y2c  per  lb. 
(’an  you  give  a  balanced  ration  for  milch 
cows  with  rye  in?  c.  A.  w. 

New  York. 

You  neglected  to  state  what  roughages 
or  concentrates  you  had  on  baud,  men¬ 
tioning  only  rye,  worth  on  the  market 
2^0  per  lb.  It  will  be  noted  from  ex¬ 
periments  that  rye  is  very  apt  to  be  musty 
and  hence  not  palatable,  and  furthermore, 
it  lacks  keeping  qualities  that  are  very 
essential  in  mixed  rations  for  dairy  cows. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  rye  is 
almost  equal  in  feeding  value  to  corn. 
As  far  as  its  carbohydrate  value  is  con¬ 
cerned.  100  lbs.  of  rye  cannot  replace  100 
lbs.  of  corn  in  a  ration  for  milking  ani¬ 
mals.  I  should  prefer  to  sell  the  rye  at 
2 y2c  per  lb.  or  to  use  it  to  feed  pigs  rather 
than  use  it  in  a  ration  for  milch  cows. 
However,  the  following  combination  would 
give  good  results :  100  lbs  of  beet  pulp, 
200  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  of  ground 
i*ye,  200  lbs.  of  buckwheat  middlings,  200 
lbs.  of  glutenmeal  and  200  lbs.  of  corn 
and  cob  meal. 


Ration  for  Cows  and  Pigs 

Would  you  kindly  balance  a  ration  for 
me  for  dairy  cows  from  the  following? 
I  have  ground  wheat,  ground  rye  aud 
cobmeal.  and  can  get  gluten  and  oilmen] , 
fair  clover  hay  and  cornstalks.  Would 
like  a  ration  out  of  the  three  grains  I 
have  with  tankage,  which  I  can  buy,  for 
eight-weeks-old  pigs  and  brood  sows 

New  Jersey.  a.  b.  e. 

With  ground  wheat,  ground  rye  and 
corn  and  cob  meal  as  a  basis,  I  would 
add  the  two  feeds  you  have  mentioned, 
namely,  gluten  aud  oilmeal  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportions :  200  lbs  of  ground  wheat, 
150  pounds  of  ground  rye,  300  lbs.  of  corn 
and  cob  meal,  200  lbs.  of  gluten,  200  lbs. 
oilmeal.  As  a  basis  for  feeding  pigs,  use 
100  lbs.  of  ground  rye,  200  lbs,  of  either 
shelled  corn  or  ground  cornmeal,  to  which 
I  should  add  10  per  cent  of  digester  tank¬ 
age.  I  would  not  use  the  corn  and  cob 
meal  in  a  ration  for  pigs,  as  it  is  too 
coarse  and  bulky  and  not  easily  digested. 
I  should  let  the  pigs  have  access  to  some 
of  the  clover  hay,  as  this  will  materially 
improve  the  ration  and  regulate  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs. 


Ground  Wheat  for  Middlings 

We  are  handicapped  considerably  iu 
this  vicinity  to  secure  a  good  grade  of 
flour  middlings,  and  what  is  the  possibility 
of  substituting  whole  wheat,  finely  ground, 
for  the  poor  middlings  we  pay  $3.85  for, 
and  bran,  $2.70  per  100  lbs?  We  want 
to  use  the  following  ration  we  have  been 
feeding  our  hens  for  some  time :  200  lbs. 

bran,  100  lbs.  flour  middlings,  100  lbs. 
cornmeal,  1  (X)  lbs.  gluten.  100  lbs.  ground 
oats.  75  lbs.  beef  scrap.  What  is  the 
practicability  of  using  the  grain  wheat 
ground  as  fine  as  possible,  and  how  should 
tl  e  above  ration  be  revised  to  do  so? 

o.  if. 

The  practical  results  of  replacing  wheat 
middlings  in  your  mash  with  the  entire 
gtain  ground  would  be  to  reduce  the  rela¬ 
tive  amount  of  protein  iu  your  ration, 
and  correspondingly  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  carbohydrate,  or  fat-forming 
elements.  This  could  be  compensated  for 
by  increasing  the  proportion  of  relatively 
high  protein  feed,  like  the  gluten.  Your 
present  mash  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of 
1  :‘\5.  that  is,  1  lb.  of  protein  to  3%  lbs. 
of  carbohydrates.  By  substituting  ground 
wheat  for  the  middlings  and  doubling  the 
amount  of  gluten  feed,  the  ratio  would 
become  1 :3.6.  By  adding  25  lbs.  of  meat 
scrap  to  the  latter  formula  the  ratio  would 
become  1 :3.4.  These  slight  changes  in  the 
nutritive  ratio  are  wholly  immaterial,  and 
are  given  only  to  show  the  effects  of  sub¬ 
stitution  on  the  nutritive  values  of  the 
different  combinations.  M.  b.  d. 
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©  By  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 


A  good  start  is  half  the  battle,  in  growing  corn.  The  corn  at  the  left  was  grown  on  fertilizer  applied  as  directed  by 
our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau,  and  yielded  three  times  as  much  grain  and  nearly  twice  as  much  stover  per  acre  ai  the  strip 
ot  corn  at  the  tight,  which  for  purposes  of  comparison,  was  not  fertilized.  No  manure  was  used. 


Don’t  Work  for  Your  Farm— 

Make  Your  Farm  Work  for  You 

Real  mastery  of  the  soil  cuts  out  much  of  the  labor  and  worry  of 
farming.  What  would  it  be  worth  to  you  now — today ,  for  example, — when 
prices  of  farm  products  are  at  high  level,  to  know  just  what  course  to  follow 
with  some  unproductive  meadow  or  field  where  all  your  efforts  have  failed 
to  bring  the  results  desired.  The  proper  selection  and  use  of  fertilizer  are 
important;  so  is  the  selection  of  seed,  but  the  proper  management  of  the  soil 
is  important  as  well. 

Why  not  find  oat  just  what  to  do?  Why  not  consult  our 


AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE  BUREAU 


THIS  Bureau  has  carried  on  field  tests  for  many  years 
with  many  kinds  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials, 
lime  and  other  soil  amendments  in  many  states  on 
different  sods,  under  different  conditions  of  rainfall,  climate, 
etc.  It  has  demonstrated  to  many  farmers  the 
best  fertilizers  for  their  purpose  and  the  best 
ways  of  using  them  as  well  as  the  best  methods 
of  managing  the  soil.  Each  farmer  has  his  own 
soil  problems.  Perhaps  our  Bureau  may  help 
you  solve  yours.  It  is  under  the  personal  charge 
of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

This  service  is  free  to  you. 


“How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers ” 

is  the  title  of  a  56  page  book  (46  illustrations)  containing 
information  every  farmer  needs  in  relation  to  the  proper  use 
of  fertilizers;  it  shows  where  profit  is  to  be  found,  and  how 
to  get  it.  It  is  different  from  other  fertilizer 
books  and  is  not  a  catalogue.  Any  one  of  our 
offices  named  below  will  send  it  to  you  free. 
Simply  mention  this  paper  and  ask  for  the  book. 
Do  it  now.  Don’t  work  for  your  farm.  Make 
your  farm  work  for  you. 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want 
one.  Write  us  for  nearest  agent’s  name  or  ask 
for  an  agency  yourself. 


Many  of  our  brands  have  been  on  the  market  for  forty  to  sixty  years. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


ATLANTA 

BOSTON 

BALTIMORE 


CHARLESTON 

CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
JACKSONVILLE 
LOS  ANGELES 


NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
ST.  LOUIS 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  us.e.  -  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  anti  Painting  *or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— E stab.  1843. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  ADD 
to  its  value— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Made  of 
the  best  cast  iron,  surface  very 
smooth,  extra  thick  bottom,  sim¬ 
ple,  quickly  understood,  convenient, 
nodipping  out, emptied  in  one  minute. 
Water  jacket  prevents  burning. 
Keeps  live  stock  In  thrifty  condition. 


I  We  make  23  alias  and  kinds 

of  stook  tood  eookara. 
Laundry  Stovaa 


Algo  Dairy  and  Laundry  Stovaa,  Wat.r  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kattlaa,  He.  Seal  dare.  Caldrons,  eto. 
■  Write  us.  Ask  for  our  illustrated  free  catalogue  J.' 

D.  ft.  SPERRY  S  CO..  Box  15.  Batavia,  III. 


KELLY-DUPLEX 


COMBINATION 
CUTTER  and 

Grinding  Mill 

Grinds  alfalfa, 
corn  fodder, 
clover  hay, 
pea  vine  hay, 
sheaf  oats, 
kaffir  com  and  milo 
maizo  in  the  head, 
either  separately  or  mixer! 
a  varied  proportions  with 
corn  on  the  cob,  with  or  with¬ 
out  Bhucks,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
com  and  all  other  grains. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
Four  platen  — a  double  set, 
grinding  at  the  name  time  ac- 
counta  for  ite  largo  capacity. 
This  machino  has  three  nets  of 
i  feed  gears.  Perfect  regulation,  fine,  medium 
or  coarse  grinding.  For  capacity,  eaey  running  and 
uniform  grinding,  the  Kelly-Duplex  can’t  bo  beat.  Especially 
adapted  for  Gasoline  Engines.  Write  for  freo  catalog. 
DUPLEX  MILL  A  MFQ.  CO..  Box  330.  Springfield,  Ohio 


Light  running,  easy  cleaning, 
close  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

Separators  are  guaranteed  a  life-time  _ 

Kainst  defects  in  material  and  workman- 
ip.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  all  sold  on 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their 
own  cost  and  more  by  what  they  save.  Po3ta! 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  money.  L9J 

Qibaugh-Dover  Co.  2171  Msrshall  Bl. Chicago 


MINERAL1 


muse 


over 


HEAVE?* 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monej 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  1 

UMERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ate-  Fittsburg.  H 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


OT  A  D  CU/ETP  CDIWnEDC  direct  from  factory  to 

N  I  A  K  “’’ttl  bKll'lULKO  you.  No  dealers’  pro- 
tit.  Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  booklet. 
PERKY'  MFG.  CO.,  5  Jeff  St.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio 


n 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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BETTER,  CHEAPER  FLOUR  YOURSELF 


Grind  all  kinds  of  flour  and  cornmeal  at  home  in  spare  time. 
Make  more  wholesome  flour  and  save  the  miller’s  and 
dealer’s  profits. 


HOWELL  Home  Milling  Plants 

make  the  best  grades  of  flour  from  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  kaffir 
corn,  rye,  corn  and  other  cereals— cheaper  and  better  than  you  can 
buy  them.  A  miniature  flour  mill,  built  like  the  large  improved 
mills.  Make  big  money  by  grinding  for  your  neighbors.  The  mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran  saved  will  pay  for  the  outfit  in  a  short  time. 

Made  in  4  sizes.  Any  engine  from  2  to  1 2 
h.p.  will  run  it.  Sold  with  or  without  engine. 

FREE— Our  illustrated!  folder.  Get  your  copy  NOW. 

R.  R.  Howell  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 

7  Malcolm  Ave.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


nr  p  \\T  Ill  PA  Y  Y  f'l  I  I  I*  y°u  wiH  use  ^  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
W  Hi  W  1  Li  Li  l  1 \  I  I  VJ  vJ  New-  Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “M,”  333  W>sf  30th  Street,  n.  y. 


November  22,  1919 

The  Evolution  of  the  One-man  Poultry 
Farm 

A  Growing  Business. — After  going 
through  about,  as  many  changes  as  there 
are  colors  in  the  rainbow,  the  commercial 
poultry  farm  a  few  years  ago  settled 
down  to  what  at  that  time  seemed  to  he 
the  most  reasonable  and  the  most  efficient 
type  of  poultry  keeping  when  maximum 
profits  were  to  ho  considered.  This  type 
became  generally  known  as  the  “one-man 
poultry  farm,”  because  it  was  just  about 
one  good  man’s  job.  Along  back  in  the 
eighties,  when  artificial  incubation  began 
to  be  developed  on  a  practical  basis  in 
kerosene  lamp  incubators,  people  began 
to  dream  of  the  poultry  business,  not  any 
more  in  hundreds  of  hens  as  were  found 
on  the  general  farms  up  until  then,  but 
in  thousands,  and  later  in  hundreds  of 
thousands.  In  some  instances  those  were 
not  only  dreams,  but  some  of  the  more 
courageous  dreamers  actually  got  busy 
and  many  poultry  farms  cf  2.000,  3,000, 
4.000,  5.000,  10.000  and  20.000  of  hens 
were  going  up.  The  author  has  seen  on 
many  of  these  farms  plans  laid  out  for 
the  future,  making  provision  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hens. 

Planning  for  Profit. — People  planned 
and  figured  this  way:  The  farmer,  on 
his  farm  flock,  was  at  that  time,  when  in 
a  good  year,  making  75  cents  to  a  dollar 
on  a  bird.  If  he  could  do  that,  they 
surely  should  be  able  to  do  as  well,  and 
oven  much  better,  because  they  were  going 
to  provide  the  best  kind  of  houses  for 
their  birds.  They  were  going  to  feed 
them  balanced  and  scientifically  com¬ 
pounded  rations.  They  were  going  to 
select  and  breed  their  birds,  and  get  stock 
of  high  egg  production  and  fine  meat  qual¬ 
ities.  They  Yvere  going  to  he  able  to 
hatch  .at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  because 
they  were  going  to  have  artificial  incu¬ 
bators  and  brooders.  They  were  going 
to  buy  feeds  in  large  quantities,  cheap. 
They  were  going  to  develop  a  specialized 
market  far  superior  to  the  one  which  the 
farmer  had ;  retail  egg  and  meat  trade, 
the  same  as  the  milkman  had  for  milk. 
People  were  going  to  learn  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  poultry  and  egg  man  each 
morning,  the  same  as  they  were  for  the 
milkman  and  the  bread  man.  They  were 
going  to  cut  labor  down  to  a  negligible 
factor,  because  one  man  was  going  to  he 
able  to  take  care  of  thousands  of  birds, 
everything  automatic  and  working  on 
levers  and  rollers.  Here  they  would 
again  be  way  ahead  of  the  farmer  or 
baek-lotter  on  labor.  Right  here  it  will 
be  interesting  to  note  that  the  farmer  in 
those  days  never  figured  labor  on  his 
calculations  of  profit  from  the  flock. 
Hither  the  wife  did  the  work  or  he  used 
his  spare  or  odd  moments. 

Factory  Methods. — That’s  it !  Every¬ 
thing  along  poultry  linos  was  factory 
methods.  Cut  your  overhead  by  having 
many,  and  everything  worked  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  Iloyle,  that  is,  on  paper.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  poultry  business  got 
such  a  black  eye  that  we  see  elaborate 
hut  deserted  poultry  farms  all  over  the 
country,  especially  in  the  East?  All  of 
those  things  sounded  fine  and  figured  bet¬ 
ter.  A  great  many  things  made  this  sort 
of  poultry  keeping  impracticable,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  failures,  with  but  mighty  feu- 
exceptions,  which  were  mostly  due  to  co¬ 
incidences  of  good  fortune.  First  off.  it 
was  easier  to  improve  egg  production  bv 
figures  than  by  actual  breeding.  It  has 
only  been  in  the  last  few  years  that  high 
flock  averages  have  been  realized.  In 
other  words,  the  stock  back  in  those  da  vs 
was  not  ready  for  factory  methods.  They 
did  not  have  egg  production  in  them,  anil 
the  knowledge  of  selection  at  least  for  egg 
production  was  not  a  known  principle  as 
it  is  today.  The  200-egg  hen  is  not  un¬ 
common,  but  the  200-ogg  flock  is  still  on 
its  way.  It  was  not  done  over  night,  hut 
required  a  third  of  a  century  to  bring  us 
near  the  goal. 

Important  Details. — It  was  found 
that  a  great  many  theories  of  factory 
methods  which  worked  out  well  on  paper 
did  not  pan  out  when  it  came  to  actual 
performance,  and  when  those  theories 
were  exploded  it  was  necessary  for  the 
owner  or  the  manager  or  boss  to  perform 
a  lot  of  the  duties  himself  before  he  could 
find  the  remedies  for  these  failures.  In 
other  words,  the  poultry  business  in  large 
flocks  became  a  business  of  important  de¬ 
tails,  and  when  enough  money  was  paid 
to  secure  a  big  enough  man  to  take  care 
of  these  important  details,  there  was  not 
enough  left  for  the  owner  to  make  it 
worth  while,  and  in  most  cases  to  meet 
his  bills,  which  sooner  or  later  ended  in 
discouragement,  indifference  or  failure. 
At  this  period  in  the  history  of  poultry 
keeping  the  descent  became  very  rapid. 
The  “wiseacres”  were  telling  us  a  lot  of 
weird  tales  about  the  poultry  business. 
Many  of  these  men  even  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  poultry  business  on  a  large 
scale  was  an  impossibility.  Only  a  very 
few  years  ago  a  man,  often  thought  of  as 
an  authority  and  leader,  was  doing  his 
utmost  to  discourage  the  commercial 
poultry  business,  aiul  advocated  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  country’s  poultry  on  small 
farm  flocks  in  the  corn  belt. 

Unsettled  Conditions. — This  was  no 
more  than  natural.  It  was,  as  I  said,  a 
business  of  important  details,  and  the 
man  who  was  big  enough  to  grasp  them 
saw  light  through  the  whole  thing  and 
was  convinced  that  if  he  could  master 
some  of  the  problems  of  strain  develop¬ 
ment  and  management,  he  was  going  to 
come  out  well.  This  one  man,  who  was 
owner,  boss,  laborer,  carpenter,  mason, 
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Buy  Your 

UNADILLA  SILO 

NOW 

There’s  big  economy  in  ordering  your 
UNADILLA  SILO  for  early  shipment 

1.  A  substantial  discount  pays  pig  in¬ 
terest  on  your  money. 

It  affoi  ds  you  opportunity  to  erect  it 
when  your  time  is  worth  least  and 
when  you  can  erect  it  with  great¬ 
est  care. 

3.  It  insures  you  prompt  delivery  and 
lowest  prices. 

4.  It  enables  you  to  readjust  hoops,  if 
necessary,  and  become  acquainted 
w'ith  this  money-making  invest¬ 
ment. 

Send  now  for  our  complete  catalog, 
prices  and  early  order  discount 

A  FEW  AGENTS  WANTED 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

or 

Des  Moines,  la. 


FUR  SHIPPERS 

JIM  ELLIS  has  never  claimed  that  he  had  a 
better  outlet,  that  he  gave  a  better  grade,  that 
he  paid  more,  or  remitted  more  promply,  than 
any  other  reliable  dealer.  BUT 

JIM  ELLIS 

DOES  claim  that  his  outlet,  that  his  grading, 
that  his  prices,  and  promptness  in  remitting,  are 
the  equal  of  any  honorable  FUR  MERCHANT 
regardless  of  location. 

Established  1899 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS 

RAW  FURS 

34  &  36  Mill  St.  Middletown,  N.Y. 
Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


ot 


5  7o 

BEN  CORN 


5% 


275  SEVENTH  AVK 

NEW  YOUK 


Ship  your  furs  here.  We 

need  plenty  of  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
Raccoon,  Opossum,  Mink  and 
other  furs.  We  must  deliver  the 
goods  and  are  therefore  ready  to  pay 
record  -  breaking  prices  for  your  furs. 
Tryus.  Write  to-day  for  a  price  list  — 
don’t  ship  anywhere  until  you  hear 
from  us.  It  will  pay  you  to  wait  for 
our  price  list. 

We  suggest  when  making  a  shipment 
of  furs,  that  you  put  your  valuation  on 
your  shipment.  We  guarantee  to  pay 
you  as  much  or  more  for  your  furs  than 
you  expect,  or  return  the  furs  in  first 
class  condition  without  any  expense  to 
you.  We  are  paying  all  charges  com¬ 
ing  and  going.  Shipments  held  on 
request. 

We  protect  our  shippers  against  a 
declining  market  and  give  them  the 
benefit  of  an  advancing  market. 

We  pay  5  per  cent,  additional  on 
shipments  amounting  to  $100  or  over. 

Trappers’  Guide  sent  free  on  request. 

Write  now  for  price  list. 


HARRY  LEVY 


we  FAY  more 

Do  your  furs  bring  you  as  much 
money  as  you  want  them  to?  Are 
you  disappointed  when  you  get 
your  check?  It  will  pay  you  to 
ship  your  full  collection  to  me. 
Because  of  waiting  orders  which 
must  be  filled  quickly  I  will  pay 
the  highest  prices.  Also  an  extra 
additional  5%  on  all  shipments 
over  $50.  Check  will  be  sent  the 
same  day  shipment  arrives. 

Sena  shipment  now. 


143  W.252ST. 

NEWYOHA1 


Indoor  Closet  $10.85 

Havea  warm, sanitary, odorless  toilet 
in  the  house  anywhere  you  want  it. 
The  Bennett  is  made  of  enameled 
steel  with  wood  seat  and  lasts  a 
lifetime.  Disinfects  automatically. 
Splendid  for  invalids.  Shipped  com¬ 
plete  ready  to  operate,  all  charges 
prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 
RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.  Inc. 
(Home  Equip. Dept.)  455  Main  St.,  N.Tcnawanda,N.Y. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


incubator  man,  brooder  man,  feeder,  egg 
collector,  breeder,  marketman  and  buyer, 
all  in  one,  began  to  understand  the  thing, 
began  with  the  aid  of  other  “one-man” 
men  and  the  experiment  stations,  to  get 
the  right  feeding  methods  and  housing 
methods.  He  analyzed  more  accurately 
his  mistakes ;  he  devised  accurate  selec¬ 
tion  methods  and,  most  important,  he 
began  to  get  increased,  greatly  increased 
flock  averages,  many  of  which  not.  only 
meant  double  gross  returns,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  profit  and  loss.  This 
one-man  poultry  farm  became  the  stand¬ 
ard,  and  many  went  into  business  follow¬ 
ing  this  type.  People  could  again  begin 
dreaming  of  larger  poultry  farms,  but 
this  time  with  more  caution.  This  time 
these  men  had  solid  knowledge,  learned 
from  the  one-man  farm,  to  build  on,  and 
gradually,  not  over  night,  but  over  a 
period  of  years,  these  la~ger  plants  were 
growing,  not  in  most  cases  developing  a 
more  efficient  type,  not  making  more,  and 
in  most  cases  not  so  much  per  bird,  but 
still  building  a  plant  sound  and  correct. 

War  Conditions. — Pre-war  conditions 
were  beginning  to  tell  on  a  great  many 
of  these  one-man  farms,  as  well  as  the 
larger  ones,  and  when  actual  war  condi¬ 
tions  came  along,  it  hit  them  pi^etty  hard. 
Only  the  best  and  the  financially  solid 
weathered  it.  Not  so  much  as  a  grea1’ 
many  think  due  to  high-priced  feed,  but 
the  lack  of  supplies  and  the  uncertainty 
of  conditions.  Those  who  were  able  to 
“buck”  war  conditions  have  already  be¬ 
gun  to  reap  benefits,  and  many  of  the 
ones  who  dropped  out  or  cut  down  their 
plant  are  coming  back  with  vigor  and 
bringing  beginners  with  them.  This  so- 
called  “boom”  is  a  pleasure  to  watch, 
because  most  of  it  is  sound  and  right. 
The  war  conditions  and  high  prices  have 
taught  many  things  in  a  hurry  that  other¬ 
wise  would  have  required  many  years. 
One  very  important  lesson  these  last  few 
years  have  taught  us  is  the  sound,  solid, 
economical  place  of  poultry  in  agriculture, 
and  that  one  need  not  fear,  at  least  for 
years  to  come,  over-production  or  over¬ 
population  of  poultry  farms,  even  if  this 
boom  were  10  times  what  it  is  now. 

VICTOR  G.  ATTBRY. 


Questions  About  Trap-nests 

In  the  present  high  cost  of  feed  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  you  keep  only  hens 
that  lay  at  least  125  to  150  or  more  eggs 
yearly,  and  to  ascertain  this,  a  good,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  too  expensive  trap- 
nest  is  of  great  importance.  Can  you 
give  me  this  information?  When  the  two 
yards  are  in  use  with  the  automatic  trap- 
nest,  the  chicken  goes  on  the  nest  from 
yard  No.  1  through  an  open  door.  Must 
it  remain  open  after  she  is  on  the  nest, 
and  must  door  into  yard  No.  2  remain 
closed  until  hen  has  laid  her  egg,  and  then 
opens  by  falling  of  the  egg  on  a  trap, 
which  opens  door  into  yard  No.  2  and 
closes  door  into  yard  No.  1.  and  thus  lets 
chicken  into  yard  No.  2,  with  an  egjr  to 
her  credit?  Then  door  to  yard  No.  1 
opens  for  entrance  of  another  chicken. 
Or  does  every  bird  that  goes  on  the  nest 
lay  an  egg.  and  if  not  must  she  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  return  to  yard  No.  1  as  a  non¬ 
layer  for  that  time  at  least?  If  you  can 
do  with  an  automatic  door  into  yard  No. 

1  then  it  makes  trap-nest  much  cheaper, 
hut  if  you  must  confine  the  hen  on  the 
nest  until  she  has  laid  an  egg  and  by  it 
opens  door  into  yard  No.  2,  it  makes  it 
more  expensive.  If  I  have  not  made  my¬ 
self  clear,  what  I  wish  to  know  is,  -when, 
and  what  time,  must  the  two  doors  be 
open  and  closed?  R.  F. 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

There  have  been  several  makes  of  auto¬ 
matic  trap-nests  on  the  market,  some  of 
which  work  differently  from  others ;  but 
for  several  reasons  these  automatic  nests 
have  not  become  very  popular.  Although 
there  are  many  poultry  farms  in  this  part 
of  New  Jersey  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
farm  wThere  these  automatic  nests  are  In 
practical  use.  One  of  the  best  nests  of 
this  kind  that  I  have  seen  allows  a 
hen  to  enter,  but  does  not  close  the  door 
after  she  passes  through.  If  she  does  not 
lay  she  can  come  right  back  into  the  pen  I 
from  which  she  entered  the  nest.  If  she  j 
does  lay  the  nest  turns  half  way  round,  | 
allowing  the  hen  to  enter  pen  No.  2  when 
leaving  the  nest,  and  as  hen  leaves  the 
nest  she  automatically  trips  a  catch  which 
allows  the  nest  to  turn  hack  into  position  . 
for  another  hen,  the  turning  being  done 
by  means  of  a  weight.  The  chief  objec¬ 
tion  to  these  nests  is  the  fact  that  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  nests  of  this  kind  do 
not  offer  a  very  inviting  place  for  a  hen 
to  lay,  and  Mrs.  ITen  does  not  always 
act  just  as  she  is  supposed  to.  Quite 
often  she  lays  on  the  floor,  or  two  hens 
may  get  in  the  nest  at  once,  and  if  one 
lays,  both  may  get  the  credit.  I  have 
never  seen  one  of  these  automatic  nests 
which  closed  the  door  to  pen  No.  1  when 
hen  went  on  the  nest,  and  do  not  think  it 
would  work  very  well,  as  quite  often  hens 
want  to  come  off  the  nest  without  laying, 
and  make  quite  a  fuss  if  forced  to  remain 
on  the  nest.  Another  disadvantage  of 
these  nests  is  the  high  cost  of  anything 
containing  mechanical  contrivances  for 
their  operation.  Everything  considered, 
the  simple  trap-nest  which  requires  au  at¬ 
tendant  to  release  the  hens  has  proven  to 
be  the  most  practical.  c.  s.  greene. 
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Our  Money  is  more 
than  a  match  for  your 


FU 


Our  competitors  say  we  bid  too  high — but  that’s  the  way  we  get 
the  most  shipments — when  the  demand  is  heaviest.  We  turn  our 
money  over  several  times  while  our  competitors  are  doing  it  once. 

That’s  why  we  can  and  do  pay  the  highest  prices.  That’s  why, 
we  are  so  generous  with  our  grading.  That’s  why  we  charge] 
no  commissions.  That’s  why  we  pay  spot  cash  the  day  the 
goods  arrive — and  that’s  why  our  business  is  growing  by' 
leaps  and  bounds.  If  you  want  this  kind  of  a  square  CpCC 
rdeal,  send  for  our  price  list  at  once — today — it’s  itlLll 


DAVID  BLUSTEIN 

176  West  27th  Street 


&  BRO. 

New  York  City 


THE  CENTER  OF  THE  WQPLD^S  FUR  INDUSTRY 


Read  what  a  trapper  writes: 

Mr.  Ware noff  Dear  Sir:-!  am  shipping  you  today  I  bag  of  furs;  it  is  no  use  for  me  to  grade 
them  as  you  have  been  giving  me  very  good  grades.  jacob  Yost,  Dillsburg.Pa. 


We 
do  not 
claim  to  pay 
the  highest  price 
in  the  world — but  we  do 
clatffl  and  absolutely  guar¬ 
antee  to  give  you  every  dol¬ 
lar  your  pelts  are  worth 
— often  more  than 
you  yourself 
expect 


I  UlvL 


Send  us  a  shipment  today  or  write  for  our.  price  list,  it's  free.  We  Know 
our  grading  will  please  you,  so  hurry  up  and  connect  with  us.  It’s  up  to*you. 

Sol  Warenoff  &  Co.,  Inc.,  EH  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


We 
have  a 
good  many 
^  letters  on  file,  ail 
same  as  above,  and  un¬ 
solicited.  You  too  will  soon 
realize  that  there  is  more 
than*  a  promise  to  our 
way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Try  us 
and  be  con¬ 
vinc¬ 
ed. 


Raw  Furs  of  All  Kinds  In 
Big  Demand 

Trappers  and  dealers,  be  wise,  do 
not  let  wild  or  big  quotations  fool 
you.  If  you  are  hunting  for  fair  and 
honest  treatment,  strictly  honest  quo¬ 
tations  that  can  be  depended  upon, 
such  can  be  had  free,  by  forwarding  a 
postal  card.  I  always  pay  what  I 
quote,  and  never  quote  beyond  the 
market  to  mislead  shippers.  My  long 
experience  and  personal  attention  to 
every  shipment  means  a  whole  lot  to 
shippers.  Send  at  once  for  prices. 

LEMUEL  BLACK 

Lock  Box  338 .  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Tag  Your 

FURS 

TO  A.SUSKIND 


The  Raw 
Fur  House 
of 

Reliability 

Write  Now  for  Our  Price  List  H 

and  be  Bure  to  have  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list  to  post  you  for  the  season.  It 
is  Free.  It  will  pay  you  well  to  know  our 
quotations  as  we  pay  exactly  what  we  quote. 
Every  shinment receives  our  personal  attention. 
We  hold  shipments  separate  if  requested. 

A  well  illustrated  trapper’s  guide  will  be 
mailed  free  upon  request.  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

A.  Suskend  &  Co. 

EST.  1894 

154-156  W.  27th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Spend^K 
^acent  1J« 
l/betoTC  IV 

You  M 

Strip  it 

Before  you  ship  your  furs  elsewhere,) 
send  us  a  postal  card  for  our  price  list. 
It  will  pay  you.  Costs  only  a  cent  to  find 
out.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  prices 
we  pay.  Send  quick.  We  need  shipments 
now  and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  pelts. 


RAW  FURS 


Those  desiring  to  shipat  once  candqs^r^on^ 
fidence.  We  guarantee  highest  prices  and  liberal 
assortments.  Our  33  years  experience  is 
protection.' 

Prices  are  soaring  high  right- 
now.  This  means  we  can  pay 
you  more  than  ever .  before.  ; 

Ship  immediately  or  send  fer / 
price  list.  Act  quick  I 

KSobelJnc. 

.  a  a  west  st. 

lL^cpt24-^few|Aork 


v."%, 


t  Reputation  Courts 

in  Any  Business.  Twenty- 
five  years  of  Fur  Business  m 
New  York  Citv.  Always  DE¬ 
PENDABLE,  RELIABLE,  and 
PROGRESSIVE.  Mr.  George  Singer 
takes  personal  charge  of  each  ship¬ 
ment  of  raw  furs  sent  to  George 
Singer  Fur  Co.,  thereby  insuring  each 
one  of  our  shippers  EXPERT  hand¬ 
ling  which  means  TOP 
PRICES  and  JUST  GRAD¬ 
ING,  Always.  Get  on  our 
mailing  list  at  once  and  we 
will  keep  you  posted  thru- 
out  the  season.  We  pay 
five  per  cent  extra  on  all 
shipments  of  $50  or  over. 

GEORGE  SINGER  FUR  CO. 

Dep. C,  220 W.  28th St.,  N.Y. 


Jones  :  “Do  you  have  trouble  meet¬ 
ing  your  creditors?”  Smith :  “No ;  I 
have  trouble  iu  missing  them.” — Judge. 


The  house  to  ship  io  - 

One  of  the  oldest  in  the  U.S. 
■fctost  liberal  efradin^ 
Prompt  Returns. 

Setid fir  latest  Price  List 

Belt,  Butler*  Co. 

142  w.  26XiiST.  NEW  YORK. 


SKUNK 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for. 
all  staple  furs — Skunk,  Mink 
Muskrat,  Raccoon.  Red  Fox’ 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  includ" 
ing  Silver  and  Cross  Fox, 
Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1ST0. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are  now 
bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America,  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  Dept.  29 

Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox.  coon,  skunk,  possum,  jrround 
ho*,  rabbit,  etc.,  place  in  animal*? 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factor: 
price.  Write  for  booklet.  Atfenvj 

wanted.  Sabo  Trap  Mf&r.  Co. 

3118  W.  25th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Ship UsYourRaw  FursBy  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  ease  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

References:  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bank 
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^It  ’s  the  Same  Old  "Juice 

—  the  Electricity  that  whizzes  the  Big  Trolley  Car  along  or  pours 
from  the  Fiery  Little  Columbia  to  drive  the  Youngsters’  Train 

ELECTRICITY  for  hustling  the  big  trolley  car  comes  from 
mammoth  generators.  .  .  .  The  youngsters’  train  gets  its 
snap  and  go  from  the  Fiery  Little  Columbia.  ...  In  both 
cases  it  is  the  same  kind  of  electricity. 

Toys  themselves  appear  to  enjoy  the  frolic  when  spun  around  by 
Columbias.  No  connection  with  the  house-lighting  fixtures  is 
needed — the  whole  outfit  may  be  toted  up  to  the  garret,  out  on  the 
lawn,  wherever  the  good  time  is — and  with  absolute  safety. 

What  a  marvelous  thing  this  Columbia  Diy  Battery  is — and  what 
a  lot  of  uses !  Motionless,  yet  moving  toys  at  a  merry  clip ;  cold, 
yet  firing  the  fuel  in  autos,  motorboats,  trucks,  tractors,  and  farm 
engines ;  silent,  yet  giving  a  vigorous  tone  to  telephones,  bells,  and 
buzzers;  lightless,  yet  illuminating  lanterns,  pocket  lamps,  and 
other  portables.  .  .  .  Fahnestock  Spring  Clip  Binding  Posts 
may  be  had  without  extra  charge. 

THE  STORAGE  BATTERY 

WHEN  you  place  a  Columbia  Storage  Battery  in  your  car 
you  equip  with  definite  pouter  guaranteed  for  a  definite  time. 
The  farpous  Columbia  Pyramid  Seal  is  the  symbol  of  that 
guarantee. 


Columbia  Storage  Battery  Service  is  all  around.  Stop  in  and  see 
how  easily  and  gladly  they  make  certain  that  every  user  gets  the 
performance  to  which  his  purchase  entitles  him. 


"Saws  25  Cords 
In  6i  Hours” 


That’s  what  Ed.  Davis,  an  Iowa  wood 

Bawyer  says  he  did  with  a  WITTE  6  h.  p.  Saw- 
Rig.  Another  claims  40  loads  of  pole  wood  in 
8  hours  and  20 minutes  with  a  6  h.  p.  Hundreds 
of  WITTE  Saw-Rig  owners  have  made  similar 


records,  and 


money. 


Do  As  Well 

ny  hustler  can  make  big  money  with 

e  WITTE.  When  not  sawing  you  can  operate 
her  machinery.  It’s  the  one  alRpurpose  out- 
for  farmers  and  men  who  make  sawing  a 
isi  less.  Prices  are  favorable  right  now.  As 
i  illustration,  you  can  get  a  2  h.  p.  WITTE 
a  . ionary  Engine  on  skids,  complete  catalog 
uinment,  now,  for  $44.95,  cash  with  order.  All 
her  r  izes,  2  to  30  h.  p.,  at  low  prices.  Lifetimo 
nrantee.  Big  catalog  of  Engines  and  Saw 
itlits  FREE.  Write  for  it  TO-DAY. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1893  Oakland  Avc.  1893  Empire  Bldg. 


Puller.  No  matter  Isow  big  or  tough  tiio 
stump,  it  walks  right,  out  when  the  Hercu¬ 
les  gets  hold  of  it.  With  the  stump  come  all 
tho  long  tap  roots  that  spread  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Tho  land  is  loft  read,  for  cultivation. 


Power  Stump  Pi 

Let  us  send  you  proof. 
Bands  of  farmers  have 
made  big  money  turn* 
l  ing  stump  land  into 
1  crops.  ^ 

\  HERCULES  MEG.  CO. 

M.  130  28th  Street 

Center-  ,*->»■ -  M 

^v;"e  £  — • 

Iowa  t,  st,  4 


Ask  WBk 
Mbo’j- vEjfJ 

Hand  tHW 
Power 
Pullers.  V 
Low  Price. ^ 
120,000 
Pounds  Pull. 


.  "■ 

l|  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
II  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

L-— —  ...  ■  -- 


Milk  and  Livestock 


The  League  price  for  November  inilk  is 
$3.2(5  for  3  per  cent,  express  and  cartage 
to  come  out  of  that.  Butter  to  the  stores, 
75c;  eggs.  60c;  heavy  hens,  20c  per  lb.; 
light  hens,  ISc ;  roosters,  per  lb..  15c; 
ducks,  20c;  geese,  22c;  turkeys,  30c;  No. 

1  round  white  potatoes,  $1  ;  No.  1  long, 
!)0e ;  No.  1  red,  80c.  Pea  beans,  per  cwt., 
$5 ;  medium,  $5 ;  yellow  eye.  $5 ;  mar¬ 
row,  $8.50;  white  kidney,  $8.50;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $10.50.  Good  dry  buckwheat,  per 
cwt.,  $2.75.  Oats,  per  bu.,  SOe.  Ilegs 
have  dropped  to  10c  per  lb.,  live  weight. 
Cows  run  from  $00  to  $100.  just  common 
grande  cows.  Scratch  feed,  per  cWt., 
$4.30 ;  mash,  $4.20 ;  bran,  $2.55 ;  shorts, 
$3.10.  The  crops  around  here  are  pretty 
good ;  oats  and  potatoes  were  the  poorest. 
Ilay  was  good ;  also  corn,  and  the  most 
husking  corn  we  had  in  quite  a  few 
years.  Buckwheat  was  the  best  crop  we 
have  had  in  some  time.  Winter  wheat  is 
looking  fine  this  Fall.  No  apples  right 
around  here.  B.  0. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

This  is  a  general  farming  section,  with 
dairying  as  a  side  line.  Potatoes  are 
bringing  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  bu.  This  is 
what  the  dealers  are  offering.  New  corn. 
$1.25  per  100  lbs.;  oats,  70c.;  rye,  $1.25 
per  bu.  of  60  lbs.  Eggs,  70  to  72c;  but¬ 
ter,  60c.  Milk  for  November  is  $3.70 
per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent.  Wheat.  $2.20 
for  60  lbs.  No.  1  red,  $2  for  No.  1  white. 
A  good  many  farmers  are  disposing  of 
half  of  their  herds,  owing  to  scarcity  of 
high-priced  labor.  There  is  only  one-half 
the  acreage  of  Winter  grain  sown  this 
Fall,  compared  with  other  seasons.  Win¬ 
ter  grain  is  looking  good ;  there  is  very 
little  corn  husked  yet;  quite  some  to  cut. 
The  potato  crop  was  about  half  lost  by 
the  wet  rot.  There  are  no  apples  through 
this  part  of  the  country  at  all.  Most  or¬ 
chards  are  entirely  barren  of  fruit  owing 
to  the  late  frost  in  May.  There  is  not 
much  spraying  done  through  this  section. 
Very  little  pork  raised  through  here; 
pork  is  bringing  16c  per  lb  .  dressed  ;  10c 
per  lb.  live  weight;  veal.  20e. .  Fall  pigs 
are  bringing  anywhere  from  $3  to  $5  each. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  -T.  f.  it.  s. 

The  leading  products  are  milk  and  eggs 
in  this  part  of  the  county,  although  they 
raise  potatoes  and  other  produce  to  some 
extent.  Milk  for  October,  flat  price  per 
cwt.,  was  $3.31.  Eggs,  90c,  less  commis¬ 
sion  in  New  York  City.  Potatoes,  $1  per 
bu.  Apples  are  scarce  and  selling  from 
$1  to  $1.50  per  bu..  home  market,  grafted 
fruit;  common  fruit,  or  cider  apples,  $1 
per  cwt.  Dealers  pay  us  13  and  14c  per 
lb.  for  hogs.  live.  Calves  three  days  old 
sell  for  about  10c  per  lb.  Veal  calves,  $1S 
per  cwt..  four  to  six  weeks  old.  Hay  sells 
at  auction  for  about  $15  per  ton.  The 
outlook  for.  us  lies  in  chance :  if  we  have 
good  luck  we  make  good ;  if  our  stocks 
fail  us,  we  lose.  L.  J.  S. 

Otsego  Co..  X.  Y. 

<We  have  had  exceptionally  fine  Fall 
weather  for  the  past  two  months.  Farm 
work  is  well  taken  care  of.  as  the  usual 
crops  to  be  harvested  have  been  very 
light.  We  are  having  plenty  of  rain, 
which  will  make  it  fine  for  Fall  plowing, 
of  which  much  will  be  done.  The  weather 
at  times  in  October  was  very  hot.  fol¬ 
lowed  by  thunder  showers.  IV heat,  where 
sown  early  and  well  put  in,  is  making  a 
very  rank  growth.  The  apple  crop  was 
very  light,  and  commanded  a  record  price. 
Cabbage  as  a  crop  was  a  failure,  due  to 
poor  plants,  weather  and  aphis.  It  start¬ 
ed  in  at  $50,  but  the  kraut  factory  has 
gone  to  $12  per  ton.  The  Danish  crop 
will  be  no  better.  Potatoes  are  dug.  crop 
about  50  per  cent.,  quality  quite  good,  but 
price  low.  Farmers  have  very  hard  work 
to  get  sugar,  and  are  compelled  to  buy 
other  goods  then  in  order  to  get  it.  This 
looks  like  profiteering  to  me.  It  seems 
that  it  would  be  more  consistent  if  Con¬ 
gress  would  stop  fighting  over  the  peace 
treaty  and  do  something  for  the  farmer. 
I  think  we  are  setting  a  bad  precedent, 
especially  as  a  Christian  nation. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  T.  B. 

Milk  is  the  principal  product  sold,  with 
some  eggs,  hay,  potatoes  and  hogs.  Milk, 
83.33  per  cwt.  for  3  per  cent  fat ;  eggs, 
65c;  potatoes,  $1.05  per  bu.  A  large 
crop  of  potatoes,  but  rotting  quite  badly. 
The  great  problem  in  this  section  is  to  get 
farm  help'  A  great  number  of  farms  are 
changing  hands,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
auctions.  "r.  n.  s. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September  we  had  unusually  dry 
weather,  but  in  spite  of  the  dry  weather 
the  Corn  crop  is  'fairly  good.  Potatoes  not 
much  good ;  many  farmers  will  have  to 
buy  potatoes  for  home  use.  After  it  be¬ 
gan  to  rain  we  looked  for  frost  after  each 
rain,  but  not  till  the  second  day  of  No¬ 
vember  was  it  cold  enough  to  kill  such 
tender  things  as  beans,  tomatoes  and 
pumpkins.  The  pumpkin  vines  continued 
to  bloom  and  set  new  pumpkins.  Sorghum 
that  was  cut  about  the  first  of  October 
sent  up  tender  sprouts  that  grew  till  No¬ 
vember  2.  F.  w. 

Central  Indiana. 

Wheat,  $2.15;  rye.  $1.30:  buckwheat. 
$2;  oats,  SOc ;  potatoes,  $1.50;  corn,  per 


cwt.,  $1.25;  eggs,  SOc;  butter,  60c.  Milk, 
per  cwt.,  $3.38  for  3  per  cent  fat.  J.  w. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  J. 

Cabbage,  2c  lb. ;  potatoes,  $1.25 ;  hay, 
$35;  straw,  rye,  $15.  Buckwheat,  $1.40; 
oats,  S5e.  Butter,  60c;  eggs.  60c.  Veal 
calves,  16c  lb.  Milk.  12  to  14e  qt.,  de¬ 
livered.  Cambria  County  is  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  soft  coal  field,  so  we  have  the 
very  best  of  markets.  We  are  having 
very  wet  weather ;  quite  a  few  potatoes  in 
the  ground  yet.  Many  fields  were  struck 
with  the  late  blight  and  potatoes  rotted 
very  badly.  There  were  1.000  bu.  of  po¬ 
tatoes  shipped  from  this  county  to  Ohio 
last  week,  something  unusual.  Last  year 
there  were  a  lot  of  Michigan  potatoes 
shipped  into  this  county.  The  people  did 
not  like  them  as  well  as  our  home-grown 
potatoes.  Medium  weight  horses  are 
somewhat  of  a  drug  on  the  market.  Farm 
labor  is  very  scarce ;  the  mines  can  pay 
too  high  wages  for  labor.  C.  J.  b. 

Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

Butter,  wholesale,  60  t<>_  65c ;  retail.  70 
to  72c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  65  to  70c;  retail, 
70  to  75c ;  poultry,  live,  30  to  33c ;  pork, 
22c.  Apples,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  retail,  $2 
to  $3;  apples  for  cider,  70c  per  100  lbs. 
Potatoes,  bu.,  wholesale,  $1.50  to  $2  25; 
retail.  $2  to  $2.50.  Wheat.  $1.75  to  $2.17. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  s.  w.  s. 

Otsego  County’s  main  crop  is  potatoes, 
which,  with  the  dairy,  are  the  farmers’ 
main  dependence  here.  Oats,  corn  and 
buckwheat  are  found  on  nearly  every 
farm,  and  the  last  two  years  almost 
every  farmer  has  sown  some  wheat  and 
rye.  Hardly  a  man.  however,  has  any 
more  grain  than  what  is  consumed  on 
the  farm,  and  most  all  have  to  buy  for 
dairy.  Potatoes  rotted  badly  this  year. 
There  was,  I  think,  about  the  usual  acre¬ 
age  planted,  but  a  great  many  pieces  did 
not  come  up,  owing  to  seed  rotting.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  only  paying  $1.10  per  bu.  for  No. 

1  stock.  Farmers  here  were  glad  to  know 
that  they  were  to  receive  more  for  their 
Novembevmilk.  October  prices  were  very 
disappointing.  The  cost  of  producing 
milk  now  is  very  high,  and  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  labor  has  to  be  put  upon  the 
cows  and  stables,  or  the  milk  is  rejected 
at  the  station.  Help  is  hard  to  get,  and 
wages  far  beyond  what  farmers  can  pay, 
as  they  do  not  get  a  fair  price  for  what 
they  have  to  sell.  Stores  will  not  buy 
dairy  butter  here,  hut  creamery  is  sent 
in  town  here  from  the  cities  and  sells  for 
74c.  All  farmers  keep  poultry,  and  some 
few  have  300  and  400  hens.  There  were 
a  number  of  quite  large  poultry  farms 
here  prior  to  the  war,  hut  some  of  them 
had  to  give  it  up,  when  feed  began  to  rise 
in  price,  as  they  could  not  make  it  pay. 
Strictly  fresh  white  eggs  bring  72e  here 
now.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are 
selling  their  farms  in  this  county  to  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  Western  and  Southern 
States.  The  newcomers  are  mostly  for¬ 
eigners.  Farmers  are  discouraged,  and 
tho  large  prices  paid  for  farms  are  the 
reasons  for  selling.  A  great  many  farm¬ 
ers  here  are  putting  in  milking  machines 
to  help  offset  the  labor  shortage.  Farm¬ 
ers  have  worked  hard,  denied  themselves 
things  and  saved  to  give  their  earnings  to 
the  Government  during  our  war.  and  now 
they  feel  as  though  the  Government  ought 
to  do  something  for  them.  All  other 
classes  of  workmen  are  recognized  and 
given  decent  wages  for  their  labor,  while 
most  farmers  are  working  from  12  to  14 
hours  and  not  making  expenses,  and  that 
is  why  so  many  are  seeking  work  else¬ 
where!  If  they  only  could  receive  fair 
prices  for  their  crops  here,  so  they  could 
afford  to  buy  labor-saving  machines  and 
remodel  their  buildings  to  save  labor  and 
make  things  more  comfortable,  I  think 
they  would  be  content  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  a.  k. 


Obstructed  Teat 

One  of  my  cows  has  a  lump  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  teat,  and  one  has  to  roll  it 
some  before  any  milk  comes.  It  comes 
in  a  small  thin  stream,  and  it  forms  a 
crust  in  the  bottom.  J.  L.  D. 

New  York. 

If  by  “bottom  of  teat”  you  mean  the 
tip  of  the  teat  and  not  its  base,  such 
sores  or  scabs  commonly  Eire  caused  By 
wet-hand  milking  or  by  infection  with 
filth  from  the  floor  or  yard.  Such  troubles 
also  may  be  spread  from  cow  to  cow  by 
the  milker’s  hands,  and  for  that  reason  it 
always  is  wise  to  isolate  and  milk  last  any 
cow  that  1ms  anything  the  matter  with 
her  udder  or  teats.  Make  that  an  in¬ 
variable  rule  and  udder  diseases  will  be 
far  less  common.  Treat  by  soaking  af¬ 
fected  teats  night  and  morning  for  three 
or  four  minutes  in  hot  water  containing 
all  the  boric  acid  it  will  dissolve,  and 
then  apply  a  little  iodine  ointment  to 
the  sores.  If  a  milking  tube  must  he  used 
to  draw  off  the  milk,  see  that  it  is  steril¬ 
ized  before  use  by  boiling  for  15  or  26 
minutes.  Also  clear  the  “eyes”  of  the 
tube  of  collected  casein  or  filth  before 
boiling.  Should  the  teat  spray  milk  after 
the  sore  has  healed,  have  a  veterinarian 
use  a  teat  bistoury  to  slit  down  through 
the  obstruction  in  four  different  direc¬ 
tions  ;  then  strip  away  a  stream  of  milk 
often  during  the  healing  process.  A.  s.  a. 
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DAIRY  FEED 


gives  the  cow  the  support  she  needs.  It  is  built  up  from  pure  prod¬ 
ucts  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  essential  for  both  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  bodily  maintenance. 

This  is  the  truly  balanced  ration.  It  is  made  from  correct  propor¬ 
tions  of  cotton  seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  com  gluten  feed,  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran,  cocoanut  meal  and  malt  sprouts. 

But  the  naming  of  ingredients  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  a  ra¬ 
tion.  Laboratory  tests  must  determine  the  true  producing  elements  of 
each  ingredient  and  the  real  worth  of  every  True  Value  balanced  ration. 

TRUE  VALUE  DAIRY  FEED  has  an  available  protein  content  of  24%, 
fat  5%,  fibre  10%,  carbohydrates  52%.  These  ingredients  are  ready  for  the 


These  ingredients  are  ready  for  the 
cows’  immediate  assimilation  in  order  to  give  her  the  strongest  support  for  best 
performance  at  the  milk  poil. 

TRUE  VALUE  DAIRY  FEED  is  all  real  nutritious  feed.  There  is  no 
waste.  It  produces  the  most  milk  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  TRUE  VALUE  FEEDS  write 
us  for  full  information  about  how  to  get  them  at  once. 


STRATTON-LADISH  MILLING  CO 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


PROTEIN  24^ 

_MT  5%  FIBRE  10%  1 

CARBOHYDRATES  52%  I 

,  INCREOIENTS  „  \ 

MlUSlUlH  *\AM' 
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STRATTON-LADISH  ■ 
Ml  LUNG  CO.  -• 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  . 
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Will  the  livestock  producer  benefit 
by  the  proposed  Kenyon  and 
Kendrick  bills? 

Practical  men  in  the  industry  at  a  hearing  in  Washington ,  say  NO 


Down  in  Washington,  as  you  know, 
they  are  considering  a  plan  of  licens¬ 
ing  the  packing  industry  and  putting 
it  under  the  direction  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  official — 

A  political  appointee  with  the  power 
to  experiment  as  he  chooses  with 
this  vital  business. 

*  *  * 

How  will  your  brother  stockmen  and 
feeders  like  that? 

Recently  a  number  of  them  went  to 
Washington  to  give  their  opinions. 
What  follows  is  a  fair  sample  of  their 
testimony: 

Robert  J.  Kleberg,  Livestock  Producer, 
Kingsville,  Texas,  testified  that — 

“I  contend  and  believe  that  the  producer 
of  livestock  who  conducts  his  business 
properly  has  nothing  whatever  to  fear 
from  the  packers.  He  needs  the  packers 
to  prepare  his  product  for  the  market  and 
to  distribute  it.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
packers,  the  production  of  livestock 
could  not  exist  as  an  industry.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  licensing  system 
and  the  taking  of  the  stock  yards  away 
from  the  packers  and  the  taking  of  the 
refrigerator  cars  away  from  them,  the 
ownership  away  from  these  men  and  the 
management  away  from  them  is  going 
to  help.” 

D.  B.  Zimmerman,  Cattle  Raiser, 
Somerset,  Pa.,  said  that — 

“I  believe  that  if  we  should  hamper  any 
of  the  packing  industries  at  the  present 
time  by  any  legislation,  we  would  be 
hurting  the  producers’  and  consumers’ 
best  interests.  I  have  read  both  the 
bills  before  this  committee  which  pro¬ 
posed  to  regulate  the  packing  industry 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
cattle  growers  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  meat  consumers.” 


Horace  Wilson,  Washington  Court 
House,  Ohio,  stated  that — 

“The  objections  that  I  have  at  this  time 
came  from  the  knowledge  that  I  have  of 
supervision  the  last  two  years  and  in¬ 
convenience  we  have  been  put  to  when 
shipping  stock  or  feed  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  We  have  got  very  poor  serv¬ 
ice,  and  on  the  average  it  took  double 
the  time  to  get  it  to  and  from  where  we 
wanted  it.  For  that  reason  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  government  control.” 

J.  G.  Imboden,  Decatur, Ill.,  testified 

'that— 

“I  am  opposed  to  the  bills  as  now  intro¬ 
duced.  ...  I  think  the  discussing 
of  our  present  system  of  handling  will 
cripple  the  industry  to  some  extent.  .  . 

I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  bill  whereby 
either  the  producer  or  the  consumer  is 
benefited  by  it.  It  will  not  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  industry  and  will  add  to 
the  cost  of  operating.” 

Scores  of  similar  statements  from  the 
testimony  of  producers,  farmers  and 
feeders  all  over  the  country  could  be 
quoted  if  space  would  permit. 

*  *  * 

Doyouwantthepackingindustry  under 
an  inexperienced  political  appointee? 
The  interests  of  the  producer  and  the 
packer  are  mutual.  If  radical  legis¬ 
lation  should  upset  and  disorganize 
this  high  efficiency  of  the  packing 
industry,  the  producer  would  be  hit 
as  hard  as  the  packer. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  cost 
of  conducting  the  packing  business 
will  be  materially  increased  by  such 
legislation.  The  packer’s  profit — a 
fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound  from  all 
sources — could  not  take  care  of  such 
increases,  which  would  necessarily 
be  reflected  in  lower  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers  or  higher  prices  to  retailers. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Fistula;  Enlarged  Gland 

1.  We  have  a  horse  that  has  a  swelling 
at  the  top  of  the  shoulders.  It  ulcerated 
during  the  Summer  and  healed,  hut  still 
the  swelling  remains.  If  it  is  fistula,  can 
it  be  cured?  2.  Another  horse  has  a 
lump  about  the  size  of  an  egg  under  the 
skin  at  the  angle  of  the  head  and  throat. 
Would  you  advise  having  it  cut  out? 

New  York.  s.  J.  E. 

1.  Pus  may  still  be  present  in  the  swol¬ 
len  part  and  if  so  it  will  break  out  or 
cause  a  soft  spot  which  should  be  freely 
opened.  Meanwhile,  clip  off  the  hair, 
cleanse  the  skin  and  paint  the  swelling 
with  tincture  of  iodine  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  If  pus  evidently  is  present,  you 
should  employ  a  qualified  veterinarian  to 
operate  and  prescribe  after  treatment.  2. 
The  thyroid  gland  apparently  is  enlarged, 
constituting  slight  goitre,  and  cutting 
should  not-  be  done.  If  no  harm  is  done 
by  the  lump,  better  leave  it  alone,  but  if  it  is 
seen  to  he  increasing  in  size,  paint  it  with 
tincture  of  iodine  every  other  day. 


Scratches 

I  have  a  saddle  horse  which  has 
scratches  on  both  front  feet.  I  have 
given  him  powders  and  used  salve  regu¬ 
larly,  but  the  trouble  comes  back.  I 
use  horse  every  day  to  and  from  my  work. 

.Connecticut.  l.  e. 

You  should  have  described  the  condition 
present  that  we  might  be  enabled  to  judge 
exactly  what  is  wrong.  If  you  are  right 
as  to  scratches  poultice  the  parts  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  flaxseed  meal 
and  wheat  bran  applied  hot.  and  change 
the  poultice  night  and  morning.  After 
two  days  wash  the  parts  clean  and  dry 
thoroughly ;  then  do  not  wash  again,  but 
twice  daily  apply  freely  an  ointment  com¬ 
posed  of  two  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
one  part  each  of  spirits  of  camphor  and 
compound  tincture  of  benzoin  and  eight 
parts  of  unsalted  lard.  Dry  the  legs  each 
time  the  horse  comes  into  the  stable,  and 
do  not  allow  him  to  stand  in  a  draft. 
Write  again  later  if  necessary. 


Costive  Calf 

We  have  a  heifer  calf  five  weeks  old. 
Since  she  was  about  two  weeks  old  has 
been  very  costive.  She  is  still  nursing. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  she  should  not  be 
weaned?  What  is  the  best  method  of 
weaning?  We  have  given  calf  several 
doses  of  castor  oil,  to  no  effect.  M.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

Do  not  wean  the  calf  at  present.  Feed 
the  cow  roots  or  silage  and  mashes  of 
bran  and  flaxseed  meal  to  loosen  her 
bowels.  This  also  should  affect  the  bow¬ 
els  of  the  calf.  If  not,  then  dissolve 
glauber  salts  in  hot  water  and  add  to  the 
mashes  until  the  cow’s  bowels  are  re¬ 
laxed  and  sufficient  effect  is  had  upon  the 
bowels  of  the  calf.  Let  the  calf  learn  to 
eat  oats,  bran  and  oilmeal  and  hay.  When 
it  does  so  freely  and  is  thriving  and  its 
bowels  are  in  normal  condition  it  may  be 
weaned  and  hand  fed  on  new  milk  for  a 
Vw  weeks  and  then  on  sweet  skim-milk, 
in  addition  to  meals. 


Coughing  Pigs 

1.  I  have  three  six-weeks  pigs;  have 
been  feeding  stale  bread  and  buns  and 
other  bakery  waste.  Is  this  as  good  as 
middlings?  The  pigs  seem  to  have  a 
cough.  Does  this  come  from  feed  or  other 
causes?  They  have  good  dry  quarters.  2. 
I  have  a  Holstein  cow  about  six  years 
old.  Iler  udder  and  teats  crack  almost 
as  though  cut  with  a  knife.  T  am  giving 
good  clover  pasture,  all  she  can  eat,  and 
about  10  quarts  mixed  dairy  feed  per  day. 

New  York.  j.  d. 

1.  The  bakery  waste  is  not  good  for  lit¬ 
tle  pigs,  but  might  well  be  fed  to  fatten¬ 
ing  bogs.  Feed  the  little  pigs  milk,  wheat 
middlings,  ground  barley  or  rye  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  bran  and  flaxseed  meal.  Let  them 
have  exercise  daily  and  free  access  to  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  hay.  As  they  develop  they 
may  also  have  shelled  corn  and  digester 
tankage  from  a  self-feeder.  2.  Night  and 
morning  soak  the  teats  for  five  minutes 
in  hot  water  containing  all  the  boric  acid 
it  will  dissolve;  then  dry  gently  and  ap¬ 
ply  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment.  If 
that  does  not  suffice,  apply  strong  iodine 
ointment  twice  daily. 


Kicking  Horse 

I  have  a  large  iron-gray  gelding,  weighs 
about  1.000  lbs.,  16  V&  hands,  full  Per- 
cheron,  four  years  old.  He  worked  well 
until  his  neck  got  galled.  His  neck  is 
well  now.  but  when  we  harness  him  he 
kicks  and  strides,  and  kicks  in  wagon. 
Would  a  pair  of  kicking  hobbles  be  ad¬ 
visable.  or  would  they  make  him  worse? 

Tennessee.  L.  H.  c. 

The  harnessmaker  will  supply  you  with 
a  kicking  strap  to  put  on  the  horse  when 
harnessed.  The  irritation  may  subside 
if  you  bathe  the  neck  twice  daily  with 
cold  water.  I’se  a  zinc  collar  pad  if  the 
sore  tends  to  return.  In  cases  of  chronic 
sore  neck  a  bit  of  dead  skin,  called  a 
“sitfast.”  usually  is  present  and  has  to 
be  cut  out  or  permanent  healing  will  not 
take  place. 


Swift  &  Company  will  be  glad  to  mail  a  summary  of  the  testimony 
of  the  livestock  producers  at  the  hearing  in  Washington.  Write 
for  a  copy.  Address  Swift  &  Company,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 


COME  TO 


ITHE  CARDEN  STATE 


Our  farms  are 
ideal  for: 

Gen’l  farming 
Dairying 

Truck  /PE0P& 
fruit  and 

PHILADELPHIA! 

Poultry  \gCIRCLEj 
Soils  varied 
Climate  favorable 


The  State  is 
highly  developed 

NEW  YORK 

iving  conditions 
the  best 
E  I  Good  roads 
Good  water 
Good  schools 
Good  neighbors 
Nearby  markets 


Trustworthy  information  given  by 

LAND  REGISTRY, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION  8.  DEVELOPMENT, 
State  House,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


MOTORISTS 

SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Tells  how  to  make  hundreds  of 
household  and  motor  repairs 
permanently,  quickly,  and  is 
as  easily  applied  as  putty. 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  No.  1 

will  save  you  dollars.  0  oz. 
cans.  25c;  1  lb.  cans.  50c.  At 
hardware  and  Rcneral  stores,  lt.v 
mail  add  5c  for  postage. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  LI.  8.  fl. 


IRON  CEMENT 


CALIFORNIA 

is  the  farmers’  country.  Its  wonderfully  fertile  valleys 
\\  lur-li  Include  the  San  Joaquin.  Sacramento  and  Imperial 
and  splendid  climatic  conditions  produce  unlimited  crop 
possibilities,  drains,  alfalfa,  beans,  fruit,  truck  yield 

bountifully.  Smaller  acreage  . . .  and  little  shelter 

required  for  stock  reduce  costs  so  not  result  in  greater 
profit  for  the  farmer.  Read  the  whole  story  in  new  illus¬ 
trated  hook  deseriblng  the  various  crops  grown  and  op 
port-unities  existing  throughout  the  State.  Ask  for 
"  California  Book  “and  write  your  name  and  address  plainly. 
.1.  I,.  K  II W  A  It  l>  S.  M-inn-or  Aerlc",‘"-al  Section, 
Rdoi.i  BIZ,  United  Slate.  Rati  i J  1  Almi-i  iratior.  WASHINGTON.  0.  C. 


WITTE 

DRAG  SAW 


Get  Latest 

Drag  Saw  Prices  K--,. . 


t m 


Direct 


Best 

By 

Test 


From  Factory 

A  complete  power  plant  for  log 
sawing  or  ice  sawing.  Arm  Swing 
leverage  and  latest  improvements. 

Simple,  safe,  easy  to  operate.  Engine  easy 
to  handle.  Saw  stays  idle  until  you  push  tho 
clutch  lever.  Start  slow  or  fast.  Adjustable 
stroke  on  saw— 180  strokes  a  minute.  Goes 
anywhere.  Does  the  work  of  10  men.  Write 
for  description  and  latest  prices.  Free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


l«qc  Oakland  Ave., 
189C  Empiro  Bldg., 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JUDGING  FARM  ANIMALS,  by  C.  S. 
Plumb;  $2.25.  A  Practical  Manual  on  thia 
•ubjact.  For  tale  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
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W  WuanHnltnn  Kine  wb-  C’k’l’s,  $2.26;  l'ullets,  *2.60 
Ti .  IT  jdllUUUoS  Hk.minoton  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y* 

Barron's  White  Wyandottes  stock 

iiuiiiirted  direct  with  records.  E.  E.  LEWIS.  Apalactiiii,  N.  Y 

For  Sale-White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Sired  by  cockerel  from  239-cgg  hyn.  Price,  $6  eacli.  Num¬ 
ber  limited.  Order  now.  Delivery  In  December.  Satis¬ 
faction  Kuumnteed.  LAKItY  11.  EMMONS,  l’lj mouth,  luun. 


RABBITS 

It  Pays  to  Buy  Your  Foundation  Stock 

R.  R.  Belgians,  Flemish  Giants, 
American  Blues, English &Dutch 

Hares,  Pedigreed  and  Registered,  from 

FIRST  PRIZE  WINNERS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND 

58  Prize  Winners  in  1919 

Boston,  Mass.;  Mtmcie,  Ind. ;  Grand  Rnpids,  Mich,; 
Endicott,  N.  Y.;  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Special  and  First  on  Best  Male, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8-13,  1919. 

Trenton  State  Fair,  N.  J.  Sept.  30-Oct.  3,  1919. 

Eleven  Entries,  10  Firsta  and  1  Second. 

Since  January  1st,  1919,  I  sold  over  One  Thousand 
Rabbits,  all  varieties,  tor  Foundation  Stock  to  new 
Breeders  and  Fanciers. 

THIS  GIVES  YOU  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  START  RIGHT 
As  the  Offspring  of  Quality 

Is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  ia  the  offspring  of  poor  Stock 

JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Judge  and  Registrar  of  the  N.B.&  F.  Ass.  of  A. 

428  Highland  Ave.,  Dept.  A,  MountVernon,  N.Y. 

I  guarantee  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery 
anywhere  in  America  or  money  refunded 

U aw  7 aet\anA  Rod  from  Pedigree  Buck,  2  to  4  mos.  old’ 
n ct?  LcaldtlU  RtJU  $1.50 — $2.50  each.  Belgian  Hares,  2 

mos.,  $1  each.  Miss  CECIL  E.  FRALE1GH,  Box  47,  Clermont,  New  York 

1 _ >  Hi  Pedigreed  Rufus 

^  W IsJ  JL  Red  Belgians 

and  Flemish  Giants,  Six  mos.  old,  $2  each;  Eiprhfc  mos. 
and  over,  $2.50  each.  GEO.  W.  BERNHARDT.  Route  3.  Salisbury,  Md. 

POULTRY 

For  Sale-BRtD  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  aTLfn,m 

tom  and  25-1  b.  hen.  Mrj.  FRED  EYSAMAN,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Moravia,  N.Y. 

sale  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Enormous  Bone  and  Frame.  "Equal  to  the  Best." 

FRANK  R0SEBR0UGH,  “  The  Locusts.”  Brochport,  New  York 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Hens  For  Sale 

Wild  blood.  A.  Mebedith,  Route  8,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Hilldale  Bronze  T urkeys  h^Tth^T tS 

810,  813,  825.  Hens,  88,  810,  813.  Parks’ strain 

B.  I*.  H.  cockerels,  $4.  Mra.  GF.O.  (J.  KOTOS,  UepeyiUr.  .N.Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  TI  RKKVS.  From  world  cham- 
ni  pion  **  Gold  bank  ”  Strain.  LARRY  CULLEN.  New  Albany,  Pa. 

sn  MAY  HATCHED  M  A  11  M  OTII  It  It  O  N  Z  E 
**U  TURKS  of  Gold  Bank  cross.  Toms,  $8  ;  liens,  $5. 

M.  E.  HYDE  -  North  Hero,  Vermont 

White  Holland  Turkeys  hone Ld health^ 

Price— Toms,  $7;  Hens.  $5.  Or.  T.  PAUL  PEERY,  Taiewell, Virginia 

rft„  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

rui  ijdIC  arden  VV.  Doig,  U.  D.  No.  1,  Wai.ton.  N.  Y 

DUCKS-Imperial  Mammoth  Pekins 

Single  birds, either  sex.  $5;  three,  $14;  doz., $50. 
ELMWOOD  POULTRY  FARM.  So.  Euclid.  Ohio 

White  Muscovy  Ducks 

Males.  #7;  Females,  S5  Each;  Trio.  $15. 

G.  A.  FLEURY,  Sowanisliin  Farm.  Jamesport.  Lono  Island,  N  Y. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  #4.5rt  each. 
825.00  for  the  lot,  R.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  T. 

EGGS  EGGS  EGGS 

Get  in  your  orders  early  for  PEKIN,  INDIAN 
RUNNER,  MALLARD  aud  PHEASANT 
EOGS,  for  the  coming  season. 

DAY-OLD  DUCKLINGS  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

after  March  1st. 

FRANC0-AMERICAN  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Goshen,  New  York 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

Free  descriptive  circular.  A  discount  of  25%  on  all 
orders  for  eggs  aud  chicks  for  »pring  delivery  re¬ 
ceived  by  us  before  January  1st,  1929. 

SUSSEX  FARM,  R.  R.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

p  iiKullaii  Blin  k  Leghorn  males:  Black  Minorca  breeders;  Indian 
u  Runners-  Chester  pigs;  Uubbits.  E.  GRANGER.  Berkshire.  N.  Y. 

VINBARJ0  FARM 

offers  now  17  fine  barred  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels 
f> mu  Parks'  pedigreed  eggs,  $2.50  to  $4.  Also  one 
13-inos.  O.  W.  sow,  $90.  A  few  six-tveeks  pigs  at  $15. 
registration  included.  I).  S.  ltlCK.SLER,  Mtrr., 
V1NBARJO  FARM,  Hall,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS  L!ctThZ?Thit8a 

Now  laying  50*%.  10  and  a  Uundsonio  cockerel,  properly 
mated,  850.  May  hatched  pullets.  83  each.  Must  plea-so 
or  money  refunded.  I.  H.  lUCOUN,  Srrge»ntiTlll«,  N.  J. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

June  first  hatched.  Pullets,  $3;  two  for  $5;  Cocker¬ 
els.  S4.  C.M.  GOODYEAR,  Atwater, N.Y. 

Rap  P  Rnrlr  4ND  WYANDOTTE  COCIERKIS,  vigorous 
DaT.  T.  nOCK  breeders  of  quality.  Price  reaso-able. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dr.  8.  0.  HO  YE  It,  LtunlaU,  Tm. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Parks'  Winter  laying  strain.  $5  and  $7  each. 

I).  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  New  York 

Francais  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  erelscrfeoer  sea!e: 

Also  trapnestod  bleeders.  Look  up  pen  4  at  Storrs. 

JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhauipton  Beach,  L.  1.,  N.  Y 

PARKS’  Strain  B.  P.  R.  Cockerels 

sired  by  males  front  225-egg  hens  or  better.  Winners  at 
Storrs,  1918-1919.  Pen  No.  12.  S4  to  S8  Return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfactory.  INtiLKSlUK  hums,  Palcnvilie,  N.  ». 

COCKEREL  S  ”httuo<fks 

Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  13.  1019 

Those  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  covers  the  qualities  on  hand  at  the 
time.  The  best  grade  of  most  fruits  and 
vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on  sale 
one  week  may  be  much  better  or  poorer 
than  next  week's  offerings,  so  that  a 
lower  top  price  on  such  products  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  lower  general  market. 
This  does  not  apply  to  butter,  cheese  and 
eggs,  which  are  more  thoroughly  stand¬ 
ardized. 

MILK  PRICES 

New  York,  for  November,  $3.33  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butter  fat  over  3.  Retail  prices  at  New 
York  are  1  V2  to  2c  higher.  Grade  A  being 
20c;  Grade  B,  IT^c;  certified,  28  to  30c; 
buttermilk,  12c  per  qt.,  and  cream,  36c 
per  14-pint  bottle. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 


70  @ 


Good  to  Choice  .  65 


Lower  G notes. 

Storage,  best .  65 

Fair  to  good .  55 

City  made .  46 

Dairy,  best . 

Common  to  good 


68 

51 


Packing  Stock .  45  9 


CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice . 

Skims,  best . . 

Fair  to  good .  14 


32 

30  @ 
21  @ 
@ 


JX5GS. 

White,  nearby,  ctioice  to  fanoy  , 


.  93 

Medium  to  good  .  75 


Mixed  colors,  nearby  best. 

Common  to  good . 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors 

T.nwor  (Trades . 

Storage . 


76 

60 

85 

68 

45 

45 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 11  50 

Bulls* . 6  00 

Cows .  4  00 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs .  20  00 

Culls . 10  00 

Hogs . 12  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 5  00 

Lambs  . 12  00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  lb .  38 

onlckens  a  In',  ice  lu .  44 

Fair  to  Good .  33 

Broilers,  lb .  35 

Fowls .  26 

Roosters .  21 

Ducks  .  39 

Squabs,  doz . .  2  00 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 10  50 

Pea .  7  00 

Medium  . 7  00 

Red  Kidney . 10  50 

White  Kidney, . 12  25 

rellow  Eye .  7  00 

Lima,  California..... .  13  75 

fruits. 

Apples.  Wealthy,  bb! .  4  00 

Fall  Pippins .  5  00 

Twenty  Ounce .  4  00 

York  Imperial .  3  00 

Wolf  River .  4  50 

Greening . 4  1  0 

King .  4  50 

McIntosh .  ...  5  00 

Baldwin .  4  00 

Windfalls .  1  50 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl . 5  00 

Sheldon,  bb! .  5  no 

Kieffer.  bbl  . 3  00 

Oranges,  box  .  7  00 

Lemons,  box  . 550 

Grape  Fruit .  4  no 

Cranberries,  hbi .  5  00 

Grapes,  20  lb.bkt .  150 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long  Island,  180  lbs, .  5  00 

Jersey.  165  lbs .  3  00 

Maine,  180  lbs .  ...  4  50 

State,  180  lbs  . 4  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu .  75 

Beets,  bill .  2  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  150 

Cabbage— bbl .  1  50 

Lettuce,  hal f-bbl.  basket .  100 

Onions.  100  lbs .  2  00 

String  Beans  bu  .  1  00 

Squash,  bbl, .  1  00 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  1  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  25 

Okra,  bu . 2  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  75 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 14  00 

Peppers,  bill . 2  00 

Romaine,  bu .  50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 60 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  34  00 

No.  2 . 31  00 

No.  3  . 28  00 

Shipping . 25  »0 

Closer,  mixed . 26  00 

Straw,  Rye . 14  00 


@15  00 
@10  00 
@10  00 
@21  00 
@15  00 
@15  00 
@  8  00 
fa  14  25 


46 
45 

40 
45 
36 
22 

41 
@10  50 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


@11  50 

@  7  75 
@  7  75 
@13  50 
@12  50 
@  7  25 
@14  00 


@  6  57 
@  6  5o 
@  7  (10 
@  7  10 
@6(0 
'a  9  00 
@  7  10 
@10  00 
@  7  50 
@  3  00 
@10  00 
@12  00 
@  6  75 
@9  50 
@  7  50 
@6  00 
@  9  00 
@  1  65 


@  5  75 
@  4  00 
@  5  00 
@  4  85 
@  1  75 
@  2  50 
@  2  00 
@  2  00 
@  2  50 
@  7  00 
@  4  00 
@  1  50 
@  2  50 
(a  2  GO 
@  4  00 
@  2  00 
@  2  00 
@15  00 
@  4  00 
@  2  00 
@  75 


@35  00 
@32  00 
@30  00 
@27  00 
St  32  00 
@15  00 


WOOL 

Market  is  stronger  and  prices  tending 
upward.  Business  is  reported  at  Boston 
as  follows :  New  York  and  Michigan 
fine  unwashed.  63  to  64c;  unwashed  de¬ 
laine,  78  to  S2c ;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
unwashed  delaine.  85  to  S7o ;  halfblood 
combing.  80  to  81c:  New  England  half- 
blood.  6S  to  69c ;  three-eighths  blood,  66 
to  67c. 

VARIOUS  PRODUCTS 


DARK  BRAHMAS 

Cockerels,  {51;  Pullets,  $3. 

WILL  J.  GOODHUH,  Route3,  Rockford,  III. 

American  domin  hues.  Silver  S|>augled  Hamhurgs  and 
Ancomvs,  (1  each  and  upwards.  A.  J  'CKSON,  Coblvskilt.  N  Y. 

VOO  Tompkins'  K.  I.  red  pullets,  100  B  It.  "s,  250  ami  300  March 
hatch  ;  some  laying.  Corn  fod  Pork,  Me  RIPLEY,  Milloril,  Maes 

For  Sala-LoYoF  Carneaux  Pigeons  H.bL0.*  .T°  ym. 


Chestnuts,  bu . 

$12.00 

Hickories,  bu . 

.  4.00  to 

5.00 

Maple  sugar.  11) . 

. 80 

to  82c 

Ilonev—  Comb,  lb . 

to  86c 

Extracted,  lb . 

. 15 

to  24c 

1‘eeswax,  lb . 

to  82c 

Tallow,  lb . 

to  18c 

Lard,  lb . 

. 26% 

to  27c 

Hops,  new,  lb . 

to  85c 

GRAIN 

Government  price  on 

No.  2  red 

wheat 

at  New  York.  $2.97 *4  ; 

corn.  No. 

2.  vel- 

low,  $1.66;  oats.  No.  2. 

white,  Soc:  rve. 

$1.51 ;  barley,  $1.50. 

CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL 


71 

69 

55 

67 

60 

51 

68^ 

65 

41 


33 

32 

22 

16 


96 

88 

78 

70 

92 

72 

55 

56 


Strong  and  Handsome 

“Crainlox”  patent  covering  over 
a  stave  silo  with  Silafelt  be¬ 
tween  produces  a  smooth  3- 
wall  silo  without  bothersome 
iron  hoops;  a  silo 
that  makes  and 
keeps  good  sil¬ 
age  by  keeping 
warmth  in,  and 
cold  out. 


1Ie3  * 


Any  old  stave  silo, 
tipped,  twisted  or 
broken  can  be  re¬ 
built  into  a  beautiful, 
enduring  Craine  3- 
wall  silo  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo. 

Prices  are  certain 
to  advance.  Place 
your  order  now. 

Send  for  literature 
and  early  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 


Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


The  Extra  Eggs 

will  600a  pay  for  one  of  these 

Automatic 

elf- 

Heating 

Poultry 
Fountains 
'and  Heaters 

koeDa  wator  at  the 
right  temperature 
day  and  nigh  tin  the 

.  ,  _ - -  coldest  weather  and 

requires  less  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Made  of  Galvanized 
oteel.  A  Ion«?  felt  want  supplied.  Every  Hen-House  needs  one. 
Enceof  1  Heatar  and  2  gallon  Automatic  Fountain  complete 
$1.8o.  Also  made  in  3  and  4  gallon  sizes. 

Write  for  Circular  K  and  testimonials.  Amenta  Wanted. 

C.  A.S.FORGE  WORKS,  SARANAC.MICH. 


GERMOZONE 


The  Best  i*et 
Stock  Remedy 

For  Poultry.  Pigeon*.  Dogs,  Cats,  Rabbits.  Parrots,  Canary  and 
other  birds  or  pet  animals,  Germozone  is  a  universal  and  safe 
remedy;  for  colds,  snuffles,  roup,  sore  throat,  loss  of  voice  or  sing¬ 
ing,  influenza,  bowel  trouble,  distemper,  sore  eyes  or  ears,  canker, 
gleet,  loss  of  fur  or  fea  thers,  sores,  wounds,  skin  disease,  —or  oi  her 
affections  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

"My  hens  have  never  done  so  well  as  this  year  and  haven’t 
lost  a  single  chick” —Mrs  Flora  Kapple,  Walker.  Ia.  "Simply 
grand  for  rabbits”— L.W.  Browning.  Boone.  Ia.  ‘‘Cannot  praise 
Germozone  enough.  I  use  it  for  chickens. stock  and  household” 
— Mrs.  Wm.  Hoeppel,  Hugo.  Okla.  “My  bird  puppi  s  don't 
know  what  distemper  is  and  I  never  had  such  good  success 
before  with  chicks”— Curly  Smith,  Kennett,  Mo. 

Germozone  is  sold  by  most  drug,  seed  and  poultry  supply  dealers, 
or  mailed  postpaid  in  25c,  75c  and  $1.50  packages  from  Omaha. 
Book  on  treatment  of  diseases  free  with  each  package. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Dept.  463 


OMAHA,  NEB. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  It9  egg-producing  yalue  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, | 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  maotdII  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
ristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days’  Free  Trial. 

lo  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass,  j 

PLANS FOR POULTRY HO USES 

ALI  STYLES.  160  ILLUSTRATIONS.  SEND  10  CENTS. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL.  Dept.  60.  Indlanapotla.  Ind. 

For  Sale-IN CURATORS 

110-Egg  Buckeye,  used  once,  S14;  144  Standard  Cy¬ 
phers,  S15  ;  4  International  Hovers,  S6  each;  New¬ 
town  Colony  Brooders,  1  No.  6,  $12;  2  No.  7,  $15 
each;  6  No.  11,  $20  each.  Also  No.  10  Newtown  In¬ 
cubator-Heater,  complete  with  fittings.  Self  Feed¬ 
er,  Expansion  Tank,  etc.,  iu  good  condition,  $45. 
JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  -  Southampton.  N.  Y. 


EVERY  PEN 

A  GOOD  PEN 

EVERY  YEAR 

Our  Leghorns  made  the  greatest  three  years 
total  at  Storrs— all  breeds  considered. 

Our  last  year's  pen  at  Storr’s  cleared  $66.52 
above  cost  of  feed  which  was  most  of  any  Leg¬ 
horn  pen. 

At  Cornell  Breed  Testing  Project,  our  pen 
laid  the  greatest  total  weight  of  eggs;  was  2nd 
in  both  number  laid  and  color. 

Pen  sold  to  Ira  Steen  of  New  Paltz,  laid  an 
average  ot  236  eggs  per  bird  in  12  month. 

Pullet  from  egg  sold  to  E.  T.  Touissen,  Jef¬ 
fersonville.  laid  294  eggs  in  12  mouths. 

A  Few  Good  Cockerels  Left  at  $10  to  $15 

Hatching  eggs  $17  per  100.  (Eggs  from  Feb. 
21st  to  Apr.  1st  all  engaged.) 

J.  0.  LeFevre,  Wild  Rose  Farm  New  faltz,  N.  Y. 


More  Light — More  Eggs 


ARTIFICIAL  light  for  hen  houses  in- 
aV  creases  egg  production.  Knight 
300  C.  P.  Gasoline  Lanterns  and  light¬ 
ing  systems  are  safe,  economical  and 
nearest  approach  to  sunlight  known. 
Write  for  special  introductory 
offer  A-l 

K.  &  G.  Lighting  Co. 

318  West  46th  St.  NewYork.N.Y. 


LARGE,  LONG  BODIED 
Chalk  White  W  1  TI  11  ■ 

s  c.  white  Leghorn  rullets 

now  laying;  S3  each  or  S34  a  dozen,  prepaid,  from 
Wyckoff-Barron’s  best  utility  hens.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  References.  Cockerels  same  price. 

LEROY  F.  JONES,  90  Franklin  Bldg.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED 

With  the  amount  of  eggs  your  Leghorns  are  producing  ? 
If  not.  we  can  send  you  some  that  will  satisfy  you.  Our 
birds  are  pure  BARRON  Leghorns  bred  from  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  trap-nested  and  pedigreed  stock.  We  have 
several  hundred  early  hatched  pedigreed  cockerels  bred 
from  carefully  selected  trap-nested  hens  with  records 
from  175  to  268.  Priced  according  to  pedigree  and  quality. 
All  stock  guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


S'  White  Leghorns  S; 

3, 000  breeders  on  free  Farm  Range, iBred 
Specially  for  heavy  egg  production. 

BARRON  STRAIN 

choice  COCKS  and  COCKERELS 

Single  Birds  $5  each.  3  for  $13.  In  lots  of  5  or  more 
$3  each.  Get  your  breeders  before  winter  Jsets  in. 
No  hensnorpullets  for  sale.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

April  Hatched —  Grown  —  Ready  to  Lay 
Bred  from  CORNELL  certified  hens.  250  egg  birds. 
CORNELL  certified  on  my  plant  nearly  twice  as 
many  birds  as  ever  have  been  certified  before  in 
the  state.  CORNELL  says  there  are  no  better 
birds  than  mine. 

Pullets  «nd  Cockerels,  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  $3.00 

None  but  choice  birds.  Come  and  see 
one  of  the  finest  plants 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Maple  Avenne  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm,  Sodus,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

February  Cockerels — rich,  red  birds,  guaran¬ 
teed  six  pounds  weight.  Money  refunded 
if  not  pleased. 

$5.°°,  $7.so  and  $  1  O.00  each 

Sand  Hill  Farm 

Phone  345  HUNTINGTON,  N.Y. 

R  OSE  &  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Vibert’s  Trapnested  strain.  Cockerels,  $5  and  $7 

each.  D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  ,™coaf  andgohii  taSSl 

ers  for  sale.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

Tom  Barron's  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  s2tktunr 

Individually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  200-278 
•ggs.  Flock  hatched  from  dams  with  records  160-188 

eggs.  Circular.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Odesia.  N.  Y 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  Certified11 

pedigreed  stock.  $5  Each.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH.  Nutley.  M.  J. 

ForSale  SSS  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Barred  Rock  pullets.  Asa  R.  Hewitt,  Sergeantsviile,  N.  J. 

WniTE  LEGHORN  YEARLINGS.  Heavy  laying 
Barron-Wyeoff  strains,  $2.  a  BRITON  FARM,  Darlington,  Md. 

Pill  lata  fnr  9  a  la  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  From  heavy- 
r  U I  IBIS  lor  oaie  laying  stock.  Hatched  May  13th.  Will 
lay  soon.  Price,  S3  Each.  GROVER  WHITBECK,  Coisackie,  N.  r. 

Fnr  Sain  60  8  °  V/  leghorn  p  u  l  l  f.  t  b. 

rui  OdlD  Six  mos.  old.  Barron  Strain.  Fine  Specimens. 

Farm  Bred.  81.75  each.  DWIGHT  SMITH,  Old  Chatham,  N.Y. 


S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  RS&1: 

Farm  raised.  $5  each.  G.  G.  LECK  Y,  Holmeavillc,  Ohio 


SALE  75  Handsome  White  Plymouth  Rock  Pullets 

Soon  to  lay,  at  $3  each.  From  excellent  laying  strain. 


BARRED  ROCK  Cockerels  ®ra°ns 

98  to  $4  each.  J.  I.  HERETER,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Wanted  CREEPER  or  WOODPECKER  FOWLS. 
Tldlltcu  Woodbine  Farm,  Box  53,  Sterling,  Mass. 

Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrats 

all  other  kinds  of 

Raw  Furs  Wanted 

vV rite  for  price  list  and  ship¬ 
ping  tags.  Twenty-three 
years  in  business. 

v  CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

Trade  Mark  284  Bridge  St.,  MONTGOMERY.  N.Y 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

Self-Regulating,  Efficient  and  High  Grade  Throughout 


Built  with  top  and  bottom  draft;  gas  proof  chamber; 
rocker  grate;  improved  thermostats.  Withorvvith- 
out  curtain.  Will  brood  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  OUR 
GUARANTEE:  Will  refund  money  in  30  days  if 

brooder  does  not  do  all  we  claim,  Write  for  Free  catalogue 
describing  the  Magic  Brooder,  together  with  plans  of  colony 
and  laying  houses.  Live  agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

Address,  UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Are.,  TRENTON,  N.  J 
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November  22.  1910 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

About  10  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Europe  Express  Company  of 
New  York,  telling  me  that  they  had  a 
package  in  their  office  which  came  from 
Europe  addressed  to  me,  asking  me  to 
send  them  $3  to  pay  all  expenses.  I  sent 
them  .$3  by  money  order  and  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  any  package  and  am  beginning  to 
feel  suspicious.  I  wrould  like  to  find  out 
whether  such  express  company  exists  in 
New  York.  A.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  no  Europe  Express  Company. 
.John  Delano  and  Angelo  Cardeno  seem  to 
have  organized  two  express  companies ; 
the  Europe  Express  Company  and  the 
Mediterranean  Express  Company.  The 
scheme  was  worked  just  as  indicated  in 
the  complaint  of  our  subscriber.  Cardeno 
and  Delano  were  suspected  in  connection 
with  some  dye  thefts,  and  detectives  went 
to  their  address  at  53  West  Eighth  St.. 
New  York,  to  arrest  them,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  finding  .$1,000  worth  of  dyes,  un¬ 
earthed  post  office  money  orders  to  the 
amount  of  $12.S00,  together  with  station¬ 
ery  of  the  two  express  companies,  one 
located  on  West  215th  St.,  and  the  other 
on  Park  Row.  The  offices  existed  under 
the  hats  of  Cardeno  and  Delano.  A  bag 
was  found  containing  10.000  envelopes 
addressed  ready  for  mailing  to  parties 
with  names  of  foreign  origin,  and  each 
letter  represented  that  the  express  com¬ 
pany  was  holding  a  package  which  would 
be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  charges 
amounting  to  $3  and  $5.  The  detectives 
confiscated  the  papers  and 'arrested  the 
men.  The  Post  Office  Department  was 
notified  and  will  institute  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  scheme  seems  to  have  been 
worked  mostly  in  New  England  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  readers  will  be  wise  if  they  will 
drop  any  such  requests  in  the  fire. 

In  April  number  of  Everyday  Engineer¬ 
ing  we  answered  an  advertisement  for 
an  aeroplane,  and  enclosed  $;>,  desiring 
them  to  send  one  to  us.  On  April  29 
they  sent  a  card  acknowledging  receipt  of 
money.  May  19  apologized  for  delay  in 
not  sending:  June  3  another  excuse.  Then 
I  wrote  to  the  magazine.  They  called  on 
the  company,  and  the  Beach  Company 
said  they  would  return  the  money;  that 
was  August  16.  August  28  they  called 
again  and  said  unless  it  was  returned  they 
would  communicate  with  postal  authori¬ 
ties:  still  no  money.  Can  you  suggest 
anything  else  we  could  do?  My  son  is  15 
and  he  was  very  anxious  for  the  aero¬ 
plane.  but  if  he  cannot  get  it  he  would 
like  his  money  returned.  Five  dollars  is 
worth  twice  that  nowadays.  J.  c.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Beach  Engineering  Company  has 
now  moved  and  left  no  address.  They 
evidently  found  it  profitable  to  reap  in 
the  $5.  but  when  complaints  began  to 
pile  up  it  was  policy  to  disappear.  The 
literature  has  been  sent  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  be 
able  to  locate  the  parties.  It  will  be  well 
to  keep  a  memorandum  of  the  name  in 
the  event  the  Beach  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany  appears  at  some  other  location. 

I  have  a  claim  against  B.  E.  Chapman, 
Herkimer.  N.  Y.,  for  $150.  Mr.  Chapman 
has  sales  stables  at  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  also 
at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Yr.  The  details  are  as 
follows:  On  Sept.  22  of  this  year  I 

bought  a  horse  at  Mr.  Chapman’s  sale 
barn  in  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  $150.  I 
bought  it  on  the  conditions  that  if  it  was 
not  satisfactory  I  could  return  it  in  ex¬ 
change  for  another  horse,  or  if  I  should 
not  care  to  do  this  I  could  have  my  money 
back.  On  returning  the  horse  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  was  very  anxious  to  have  me  take 
another  horse  in  the  place  of  the  one  I 
returned,  but  was  not  anxious  about  re¬ 
turning  my  money.  This  he  failed  to  do 
to  date.  I  would  like  to  have  you  take 
the  matter  up  with  liiji:-  thinking  you 
could  get  a  settlement,  i  do  not  wish  to 
take  another  horse.  I  have  written  Mr. 
Chapman  twice  in  regard  to  this ;  once  he 
answered  requesting  me  to  try  another 
horse,  and  he  made  no  reply  to  my  last 
letter.  I  am  enclosing  his  advertisement 
appearing  in  the  Post  Star  (Glens  Falls), 
N.  Y.  s.  ii. 

New  York. 

The  advertisement  of  the  sale  states : 
“We  must  satisfy  you  or  your  money’s 
yours  again.”  We  therefore  asked  Mr. 
Chapman  if  there  is  any  good  reason 
why  the  subscriber’s  money  should  not 
be  refunded,  lie  replies  that  our  letter 
is  “foolish”  and  to  “watch  your  step.” 


•P*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Perhaps  our  letter  might  be  considered 
foolish,  inasmuch  as  it  expressed  the 
hope  that  Mr.  Chapman  might  be  inclined 
to  live  up  to  his  published  terms  of  sale. 
It  is  “foolish”  to  expect  horse  “jockeys” 
to  do  this,  but  we  gave  Mr.  Chapman  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  Those  attending 
his  sales  in  the  future  may  profit  by  the 
record  in  this  case. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  has  appointed  Charles 
Lang  of  114  Liberty  St.  receiver  for  the 
Fulton  Motor  Truck  Company,  with  offi¬ 
ces  at  1710  Broadway  and  a  plant  at 
Farmingdale,  I,.  I.  The  receiver  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  petition  of  Harry  L.  Post, 
one  of  the  creditors,  in  an  equity  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

In  the  petition  Post  alleged  that  the 
concern,  which  is  a  Delaware  corporation, 
was  without  ready  funds  to  meet  ma¬ 
tured  debts  and  was  unable  to  meet  sal¬ 
aries  and  wages  owed  to  employes 
amounting  to  $1,580.  He  urged  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  receiver  to  conserve  the 
assets  of  the  corporation. — Daily  Paper. 

The  stock  of  this  concern  has  been  ex¬ 
ploited  among  country  people  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  in  itself  indicated  that  the  in¬ 
vestment  could  not  be  considered  a  sound 
one.  It  is  no  surprise  to  those  watching 
the  promotion  of  the  stock  to  learn  that 
the  company  is  in  financial  difficulties. 
There  is  a  lesson  in  the  failure  of  this 
enterprise  for  those  who  are  invited  to 
put  their  savings  into  the  stocks  of  con¬ 
cerns  that  are  not  established  on  a  sound 
basis  and  profits  and  dividends  are  only 
in  prospect.  The  lesson  is  so  clear  that 
“all  who  run  may  read.” 


How  LondWould 
I#JM  ,  o 

it  Take  on  a 
Grindstone? 


A  Luther  Hummer  Grinder  will  grind  a  one-inch  nick  from  an  axe 
in  20  minutes.  It  will  put  a  keen  edge  on  an  ordinary  dull  axe 
in  less  than  five  minutes. 

Think  what  this  means  to  you  in  time  and  labor  saved.  Those 
who  have  used  the  “Hummer”  will  never  go  back  to  the  old- 
fashioned,  time-wasting  grindstone.  The 


sharpens  mower  sickles,  harrow  discs,  plow  points,  ensilage  knives, 
cultivator  blades, .scythes,  hay -knives,  and  all  other  cutting  tools 
twenty -five  times  as*  fast  as  a  grindstone  without  drawing  the 
temper  from  the  steel. 

The  secret  is  in  the  DIMO-GRIT  wheels  that  are  used  only  on 
Luther  Tool  Sharpeners.  As  you  sit  at  the  “Hummer”  and  pedal 
it  like  a  bicycle,  these  wheels  turn  at  a  mile-a-minute  clip.  No 
pressure  required — no  oil  or  water  to  cool  the  steel. 


This  is  my  first  year  as  a  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  desire  to  compli¬ 
ment  you  on  the  excellent  publication  you 
send  out.  How  you  do  it  for  a  dollar  a 
year  I  do  not  quite  understand,  since  the 
price  of  everything  has  advanced  more 
than  double.  I  noted  recently  in  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk”  department  where  a  soldier 
had  been  collecting  money  for  a  magazine, 
and  this  prompts  me  to  send  the  enclosed 
subscription  stub  that  a  soldier  boy  gave 
my  wife  in  return  for  a  dollar  last  April. 
No  magazine  has  ever  been  received,  and 
I  do  not  expect  there  will  be.  If  a  dollar 
has  been  collected  up  to  the  number  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  stub  someone  must  have  got 
a  lot  of  easy  money.  The  other  part  of 
the  card  was  mailed  on  the  date  stated 
on  the  stub.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  this 
one  mentioned  in  your  lists,  and  it  might 
be  well  to  warn  your  readers  of  this  pub¬ 
lishing  concern.  \v.  c.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  had  complaints  from  two  or 
three  subscribers  that  they  paid  $1  to  a 
soldier  soliciting  subscriptions  to  “Our 
Boys,”  published  by  the  Class  Magazine 
Pub.  Co.,  Pennington.  N.  J.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  the  postmaster  that  this  com¬ 
pany  is  “defunct.”  There  is,  therefore, 
no  hope  of  getting  either  the  paper  or  the 
dollar. 

Are  these  people  reliable?  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do  ;  they  have  written  me  several 
times  S.  c. 

Ohio. 

This  letter  refers  to  the  Gulf  Coast  Fig 
Orchard  Association,  Houston.  Texas. 
The  plan,  from  the  literature,  is  to  sell 
five-acre  units  of  the  fig  orchard  on  the 
installment  plan,  and  care  for  it  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  owner  to  the  bearing  age  or 
longer.  It  is  represented  that  such  an 
orchard  will  net  the  owner  $2,000  a  year. 
We  have  no  information  about  this  par¬ 
ticular  orchard  scheme,  but  we  know 
what  happened  to  those  who  invested  in 
a  similar  fig  orchard  scheme  promoted  by 
F.  B.  Mills  a  few  years  ago.  And  the 
Mills  victims  met  with  only  the  same 
experience  of  all  unit  orchard  schemes, 
whether  a  fig  orchard,  an  apple  orchard 
or  an  orange  grove.  No  agricultural 
proposition  can  be  successfully  conducted 
on  such  a  plan,  and  the  inevitable  result 
is  that  those  who  put  their  savings  into 
these  projects  lose  every  cent  put  into 
them. 


Grind  the  Whole  Blade  at  Once 

The  illustration  at  the  right  shows  how 
the  head  of  the  “Hummer”  swivels  so 
that  any  tool  can  be  held  easily  at  just 
the  right  angle  for  grinding  to  the  best 
advantage. 


Send  25c  in  Stamps 

for  a  Dimo-Grit  pocket  hone. 
See  for  yourself  how  quickly 
this  wonderful  abrasive  puts 
an  edge  on  even  the  dullest 
jack-knife. 


LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO. 


The  Largest  Makers  of  Farm 
Repair  Tools  in  the  World 


Dept.  126  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.A. 


Heat  the  Water  They  Drink  With 
the  Cobs  They  Leave 


Xt 

f  ft- 


No  bother  or  fire  danger  with  a  Hudson  Tank  Heater.  Just  put  a 
few  cobs  into  the  fuel  box  when  you  do  your  chores  and  have  drinking  water  at 
70°  for  your  stock  all  winter.  No  ice  to  chop.  No  chilled  stomachs.  Stock  train 
faster— keep  healthier.  Cows  average  15  quarts  a  month  more  milk.  Heater 
soon  pays  for  itself. 

TANK  HEATER 

(Formerly  Called  Nelson) 

Heats  water  twice  as  fast  as  any  other  heater  and  with  less  fuel.  Made 
of  20  gauge  galvanized  metal  with  cast  flanged  joints  bolted  and  packed  with  one 
piece  asbestos.  No  welded  Beams  to  leak  or  rust.  End  of  tank  and  pipe  cast  in 
one  piece  to  above  water  line.  Won't  rust  out.  More  than  one  inch  of  clearance  for 
to  circulate  under  Heater.  Ashea  ennily  removed^RurnM  Btniw,  erbs,  wood  or  coal. 
Lasts  for  year  a.  Got  ono  for  yoor  stock  NOW.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR.  (I) 

Hudsor^fifgjCo^D^cpLS^^^WbinoapoHs^VlmnvJ 


Tank  Heaters  l»Ht  Winter,  worked  vory  satiHlac- 

..  1.  »  L  kiMiIrl  naa  nnii 


Purchased  3  of 


- -  .  JlUfl  ,  WUIRVU  VUIJ  OOV.D.-v 

Every  Stockman  should  use  one. 
Iowa  StHto  Collmre.  Amtm.ln. 


torilv  and  arc  wcl 


W  H.  IVw,  rr»»f.  of  Animal  Husbandry. 


CAST"IR0N 

selesinkingI 


Get  a  Heater  early.Wrile  now  for  illustrated  circulars  ami  dealer's  name, 


THE  WILLS  MFG.  CO.,  *2  Seventh  St.,  MENDOTA,  ILL, 


SURE  HEATER 
for  STOCK  TANKS 

WATER  tINF 


HELP  FEED  THE  WORLD 


Don’t  Waste  Giain;but  Save  it  and  Produce  more  Meat, 
Butter  and  Milk  by  warming  the  drinking  water  for 
your  stock  with  coal,  wood  or  cobs  with  a 

COW  BOY  TANK  HEATER 

Quickest  to  hent;  strongest  draft;  adjustable  grates;  ashe3 
removed  without  disturbing  fire;  keeps  fire  24  hours. 

Ahcnllltolv  Qafo*  pays  for  itself  in  2  months  with  4 
nUdUIUICiy  ddlCy  cows;  Self-Sinking;  can  be  used  m 
Wood,  Steel  or  Concrete  Tanks  of  any  size.  Most  reliable, 
practical,  efficient  and  durable  Tank  Heater  manufactured. 


Will  you  send  me  nil  information  you 
have  on  the  Oklalioma-Texas  Producing 
&  Refining  Company  of  Muskogee.  Okla.? 

New  York.  j.  w.  M. 

This  concern  seems  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  stock  to 
develop  the  properties,  which  is  not  a  very 
bright  outlook.  It  is  a  risky  speculation. 
Oklahoma-Texas  Producing  &  Refining 
Company  should  not  be  confused  with 
Oklahoma  Producing  &  Refining  Com¬ 
pany. 

Redd  :  “The  doctor  said  he’d  have  me  on 
my  feet  in  a  fortnight.”  Greene :  “And 
did  he?”  “Sure.  I’ve  had  to  sell  my  au¬ 
tomobile.” — Melbourne  Australasian. 


Horse  Blankets 

that  Wear  Like  Iron 

Don’t  leave  your  horse  exposed. 
Give  him  perfect  protection  with 
a  5A  Storm  King  Horse  Blanket— a  blanket 
with  weight,  style,  warmth,  and  strength. 
5A  Storm  King  Blankets  are  known  the  land 
over,  are  made  of  the  strongest,  tightest, 
twisted  yarn  and  fashioned  by  workmen  who 
are  craftsmen  at  their  business.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  5 A.  Look  for  the  5 A  trade  mark. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia 

Makers  of  5 A  Motor  Robes. 


Damaged  Wheat  for  Poultry 

A  good  share  of  the  wheat  crop  was 
damaged  in  the  field  this  year  by  the 
continual  wet  weather.  The  grain  sprouted 
and  was  discolored  by  water.  In  some 
cases  mold  or  rot  started.  The  grain 
was  mostly  all  dried,  but  will  never  be 
fit  for  milling.  Can  it  he  used  safely  for 
feeding  poultry?  We  find  some  poultry- 
men  who  are  afraid  to  feed  this  damaged 
grain.  The  Maryland  Experiment  Station 
quickly  started  an  experiment  with  two 
lots  of  hens  in  order  to  test  this  matter. 

A  number  of  hens  were  fed  on  good 
wheat  of  last  year’s  crop.  An  equal  num¬ 
ber  were  fed  on  badly  damaged  wheat  of 
this  year’s  crop.  This  wheat  was  badly 
discolored,  and  much  of  it  had  begun  to 
sprout  and  mold.  It  had  been  dried  be¬ 
fore  thrashing  and  was  well  handled.  As 
a  result  of  this  feeding  the  Station  con¬ 
cludes  : 

“Field  damaged  wheat  harvested  dur¬ 
ing  the  wet  season  of  1919  on  the  Mary¬ 
land  Experiment  Station  farm  did  not 
cause  any  ill  effects  when  fed  to  hens, 
even  though  an  average  of  more  than  S 
lbs  per  hen  was  consumed  in  a  period  of 
six  weeks  and  the  hens  were  kept  under 
unnatural  conditions. 

“Field-damaged  1919  .wheat  had  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  feeding  value  as 
sound  wheat,  for  although  slightly  more 
of  the  damaged  wheat  was  consumed,  the 
hens  gained  in  weight,  while  the  others 
lost  weight  and  they  laid  a  few  more 
eggs  than  those  fed  sound  wheat.” 

The  Station  gives  a  few  precautions 
about  feeding  such  grain. 

“While  these  results  seem  to  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  there  was  no  detrimental 
results  following  the  feeding  of  field-dam¬ 
aged  wheat  in  this  instance,  still  it  is  ad¬ 
vised  that  such  wheat  be  fed  with  due 
caution,  for  under  other  conditions  and 
with  other  strains  of  fowls  it  might  be 
possible  for  trouble  to  occur.  Under 
practical  conditions  it  is  recommended 
that  the  following  precautions  be  observed 
so  as  to  minimize  any  danger  that  may 
be  involved : 

“1.  Use  damaged  wheat  only  as  part 
of  the  ration. 

“2.  If  fed  heavily  use  only  each  alter¬ 
nate  month. 

“3.  Keep  fowls  healthy  by  careful  man¬ 
agement.  Furnish  green  feed. 

“4.  If  convenient  run  wheat  through  a 
fanning  mill  to  blow  out  dirt  and  mold. 

“5.  If  molded  badly  heat  in  an  oven  to 
kill  mold  spores. 

“6.  Feed  only  during  good  weather,  and 
when  diseases  are  not  prevalent.” 


Laying  and  Late  Molting 

It  takes  a  good  hen  to  lay  right  through 
the  molt,  whether  the  molt  be  early  or 
late,  and  I  certainly  should  not  discard 
the  hen  that  molts  early  and  lays  right 
through  the  molt  until  I  had  good  proof 
that  she  was  not  a  good  Fall  and  Winter 
producer.  It  would  seem  that  she  ought  to 
be  in  better  condition  to  lay  through  the 
Fafl  and  Winter  than  her  late-molting 
sister  who  lays  right  through  the.  molt. 

There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but 
I  think  it  will  be  found  to  be  generally 
true  that  the  late-molting  hens  are  the 
best  producers,  and  that  the  hens  good 
enough  to  lay  right  through  the  molt  are 
the  late  molters.  merritt  m.  clark. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 


Formula  for  Dry  Mash 

Is  this  dry  mash  that  I  intend  to  feed 
to  my  25  pullets,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  cor¬ 
rect,  by  weight?  15  lbs.  corumeal,  15 
lbs.  wheat  middlings,  15  lbs.  beef  scrap,  30 
lbs.  wheat  bran,  30  lbs.  ground  oats.  It 
is  mixed  well  and  in  hoppers,  before  them 
all  the  time,  and  fed  twice  a  day,  scratch 
feed  in  deep  litter,  and  given  some  kind 
of  green  feed  every  day ;  also  grit,  char¬ 
coal  and  shells.  Could  I  improve  on  the 
mash?  H.  F.  M. 

South  Hadley  Falls.  Mass. 

Your  formula  for  a  dry  mash  is  a  good 
one,  though  I  should  like  it  better  if  you 
added  15  lbs.  of  gluten  feed.  This  would 
reduce  the  proportion  of  meat  scrap  to 
one-eighth,  but  would  cheapen  it  some¬ 
what.  and  I  think  you  would  get  as  good 
results.  Gluten  feed,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
one  of  the  best  sources  of  protein  in  a 
poultry  mash,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  milk- 
producing  foods  that  can  be  fed  to^  cows. 
I  like  the  idea  of  compounding  one’s  own 
rations,  for  the  reasons  that  you  give. 

M.  B.  D. 


Leg  Weakness 

I  have  a  chicken  that  seems  weak  in 
her  legs  and  keeps  falling  over  when  try¬ 
ing  to  walk.  When  she  manages  to  start 


walking  she  has  to  nearly  run  to  keep  her 
balance.  Could  you  tell  me  a  remedy  for 
this  ailment,  and  also  what  it  is  and  its 
cause  ?  J.  F.  H. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

This  form  of  “leg  weakness”  is  com¬ 
mon  in  growing  pullets  and  cockerels  and 
is  Usually  recovered  from  spontaneously. 
Its  cause  is  not  understood,  various  rea¬ 
sons.  including  the  presence  of  intestinal 
worms,  being  given  to  account  for  it.  If 
you  will  give  the  chicken  a  cathartic,  a 
teaspoon  fill  or  two  of  castor  oil  or  one  of 
Epsom  salts,  it  will  probably  recover  with¬ 
in  a  few  days.  The  salts  should,  of  course,' 
be  dissolved  in  a  little  watey  or  bo  given 
in  soft  food.  M.  B.  D. 


Situation  Wanted  Superintendent 

on  Gentleman’s  Estate:  thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  brandies  and  capable  of  taking  full  charge. 

ADVERTISER,  5970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Protestant  woman  to  look  after  boys 
in  an  institution;  must  understand  boys  and 
be  a  good  mender  of  clothes.  ADVERTISER 
6114,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  country  women,  preferably  sis¬ 
ters.  or  mother  and  daughter,  to  be  cook  and 
waitress  and  chambermaid  in  a  family  of  five 
adults:  good  wages  given;  would  have  two  rooms 
and  bath.  ADVERTISER  6113,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Assistant  matrons,  beginning  salary 
$40  a  month,  room,  board  and  washing;  oc¬ 
casional  opportunity  for  promotion  to  $70.  Ad¬ 
dress  NEW  YORK  STATE  REFORMATORY 
FOR  WOMEN,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once:  man  and  wife,  near  middle 
age.  without  children,  to  take  charge  of  a 
strictly  higli-class  and  modernly  equipped  dairy 
farm  where  four  other  men  are  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  and  product  is  wholesaled  exclusively; 
both  must  he  strictly  reliable,  capable  and  re¬ 
sponsible;  everything  furnished  and  all  supplies 
provided:  permanent  position;  give  ages,  experi¬ 
ence  and  present,  employment.  T.  HUGUS 

RICHARDS,  Jeannette.  Pa. 

WANTED — Men  in  dairy  plant  and  on  farms; 

farm  hands.  $2  per  day  with  board  and  room; 
barn  men,  $55  per  month  with  board  and  room; 
milkers.  $60  per  month  with  board  and  room. 
COLUMBIA  MILK  FARMS.  .Tuliustown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family  to 
work  in  dairy  and  care  for  calves:  one  who  is 
in  a  position  to  board  a  man:  must  be  sober,  re¬ 
liable  and  willing  to  work;  state  wages  in  first 
letter.  Address  BELLE  MEAD,  N.  J.,  Box  68, 
R.  F.  D. 

SHEEP  HERDER  wanted,  understanding  West¬ 
ern  free  range  methods  to  tie  operated  in  East¬ 
ern  rural  district  with  feeder  sheep  and  a  few 
breeders.  Apply  ADVERTISER  6051,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Immediately,  one  or  two  young  sin¬ 
gle  men  to  milk  purebred  Holsteins  on  yearly 
test:  ten  cows  to  be  milked  and  fed1  four  times 
a  day:  no  other  work;  must  be  good  cow  men. 
interested  in  the  work,  and  thoroughly  depend¬ 
able:  good  living  conditions  near  village,  and 
good  wages.  BOX  12.  Bantam,  Conn. 

WANTED — Women  attendants  in  State  institu¬ 
tion  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $35  per  month 
and  maintenance;  state  age  when  applying.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letclnvorth  Village, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Testers  for  dairy  improvement  asso¬ 
ciations:  must  give  references.  LIVINGSTON 
COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — -Single  men  to  work  at  least  one 
year  as  testers  in  New  York  Cow  Testing  As¬ 
sociations:  good  wages  paid  competent  men:  ex¬ 
perience  in  feeding  and  in  operating  Babcock 
test  preferred:  give  age,  school  training,  dairy 
or  farm  experience,  names  and  addresses  of  for¬ 
mer  employers.  Write  ,T.  C.  MADDY,  Animal 
Husbandry  Department,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  woman,  woman  and  daughter  or 
two  sisters,  for  general  housework  in  the  coun¬ 
try:  laundry  done  out:  all  modern  conveniences. 
ADVERTISER  6104,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  or  woman  to  work  on 
modern  equipped  farm:  man  to  help  with  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  woman  to  help  with  housework: 
no  children:  a  good  home  for  right  parties: 
good  wages:  please  give  references  and  wages 
desired.  ADVERTISER  6105.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Competent  maid  for  general  house¬ 
work;  references  required.  MRS.  HENRY 
FUESSENICH,  93  Migeon  Avenue,  Torrington, 
Conn. 

WANTED — By  a  corporation  developing  largo 
tract  in  New  York  City,  man  experienced’  in 
landseaping,  planting  and  seeding:  perferably 
graduate  agricultural  eollege,  with  one  or  two 
vears’  experience:  state  fullv  all  qualifications 
and  salary  expected.  HATH  RON  HOMES  COR¬ 
PORATION.  50  Pine  Street,  Now  York. 

WANTED — Working  manager  for  splendid  New 
York  State  farm  in  high  state  of  fertility,  car¬ 
rying  50  to  100  head’  purebred  stock;  close  to 
village,  churches  and  school:  within  2  hours 
New  York  City:  requirements,  all  around  general 
practical  farmer  having  successful  experience 
with  crops,  feeding  and  fitting,  official  testing 
and  calf  raising:  first-class  position  for  high- 
grade  man.  capable,  energetic,  thorough,  clever 
handling  help  and  producer  of  results.  Give  full 
particulars,  nationality,  experience,  qualifica¬ 
tions.  where  and  how  employed  past  ten  years, 
references,  number  in  family  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  6119,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  middle-aged  farm  hand;  must 
he  good  worker,  reliable  and  trusty:  small 
dairy:  work  light  through  Winter:  good  home: 
give  reference  and  wages  expected  in  replying 
to  this  ad.  ECHO  POULTRY  FARM,  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  on  dairy  farm  using  milking 
machine;  50  miles  from  New  York;  man  must 
be  good  general  farmer  with  knowledge  of  feed¬ 
ing  for  milk  production,  but  not  to  act  as  super¬ 
intendent;  wife  must  board  two  or  three  hands 
in  Summer  and"  one  in  Winter  at  .$25  per  month 
each;  wages,  $70  per  month  to  April  1;  $75 
after;  extras  include  garden,  potatoes,  milk. 
Summer  firewood,  henhouse  and  first-class  cot¬ 
tage,  with  batii  and  toilet  and  hot  and  cold 
water;  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter,  num¬ 
ber  and  ages  of  family  and  previous  experience. 
Address  ADVERTISER  6111!.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  or  young  girl  for 
light  housework;  no  objection  to  color.  Apply 
by  letter,  ADVERTISER  6117,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN.  25,  on  commercial  duck  r  -  chick¬ 
en  farm.  ADVERTISER  6121,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman  for  apple  orchard;  $70, 
house,  garden,  fuel.  milk.  ADVERTISER 
6122,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  to  take  care  of  two  to 
three  hundred  chickens;  light  work;  good  com¬ 
fortable  home  and  small  wages.  J.  F.  COVE, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Active  young  man  with  some  poultry 
experience  as  assistant  on  up-to-date  poultry 
farm;  good  wages  and  excellent  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  a  man  who  can  make  good:  give 
references,  experience  and  wages  asked  in  first 
letter;  no  city  man  need  apply.  ADVERTISER 
6124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  dry  hand  milker  who  can  milk 
and  care  for  twenty  cows;  good  wages  and 
home  for  right  man.  J.  H.  PAYNE,  Pittstown, 

N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  estate;  man  to  be 
generally  useful;  wife  to  assist  in  general 
housework:  modern  labor-saving  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  used:  wages  $80  per  month  with  rooms 
and  private  bath.  MRS.  VINCENT  PHELPS, 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Competent  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  on  small  farm  near  Montclair,  N.  J., 
fourteen  miles  from  New  York  City;  house  has 
eight  rooms,  bath,  electricity,  city  water  and 
modern  conveniences;  American  family,  consists 
of  man,  wife  and  young  child ;  we  offer  a  good 
home  with  good  wages  to  right  party  and  will 
not  object,  to  one  well-behaved  child  of  school  j 
age.  Address  OWNER,  Room  216,  63  Park  Row, 
N.  Y.  City. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Management  of  small  poultry  farm; 

experienced  in  all  phrases  for  five  years;  Cor¬ 
nell  training.  D.  M.  LESLIE,  77  Sanford  Ave., 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager;  college 
and  practical  training;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6112,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCITARDIST — Ten  years’  experience;  expert  in 
pruning  and  spraying;  as  manager,  or  would 
consider  lease.  ADVERTISER  610S,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  A  No.  1  farmer;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  farm  crops:  good 
milker,  butter-maker,  poultry  forcing  for  Winter 
eggs.  CHARLES  A.  BOYCE.  Massena,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  position  wanted  by  a  refined, 
ambitious  young  woman,  with  a  girl  of  ten 
and  a  boy  of  nine  years;  kindly  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  school,  etc.,  and  salary  offered. 
ADVERTISER  6118.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman;  familiar  with 
butter-making  and  A.  R.  O.  work:  wages  $85 
per  month  with  board.  ADVERTISER  6120, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  with  15  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  desires  position;  large  plant 
preferred;  first-class  references.  H.  SHAPIRO, 
Drawer  O,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  and  assistant 
manager  of  large  general  farm  or  orchard 
proposition  by  two  young  men,  Americans,  one 
having  18  years  of  general  farm  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  10  years  of  fruit;  other  is  graduate  in 
agriculture  of  a  Western  college:  experts  on 
farm  and  fruit  growing,  spraying,  packing  and 
pruning,  cover  crops,  etc. ;  none  but  a  large 
proposition  considered?;  willing  to  go  anywhere. 
Address  M.  &  G.,  Box  121,  Newark.  Del. 


WANTED — Position  to  take  full  charge  of  large 
gentleman’s  estate  by  superintendent.  35.  mar¬ 
ried:  practical  all  around  farmer  and  gardener; 
now  in  charge  of  an  estate  on  the  Hudson:  pres¬ 
ent  empiover  mav  be  interviewed.  Please  ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  6115,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN -DAIRYMAN;  age  30;  thoroughly 
experienced;  married:  one  child;  American; 
Catholic;  A-l  references:  private  estate.  Ad¬ 
dress  P.  0.  BOX  87.  St.  .Tames.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


ORCITARDIST.  single,  experienced  in  all  its 
branches,  desires  position;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  6123,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Marr!ed*man  wishes  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm,  with  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment:  experienced.  ADVERTISER  6125,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  desires  position:  purebred 
.Terseys  preferred:  register  of  merit  work; 
good  calf  raiser;  12  years’  practical  experience; 
graduate  Winter  eourse.  ADVERTISER  6127, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  and  super¬ 
intendent  by  practical,  lifelong_  experience 
farmer:  age  37:  married;  one  child  5  years  old: 
expert  dairv  and  poultrynian:  familiar  with  all 
branches  cf  farming,  engines,  etc.;  not  afraid 
of  work,  and  wife  will  board  help  if  necessary: 
first-class  references  as  to  character  and  ability: 
please  state  wages,  size  of  farm  or  estate, 
privileges,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
6126.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale*  to  Rent*  etc. 

WANTED — Would  like  a  tenant  for  registered 
Avrshire  stock  farm  who  has  faith  enough  in 
his  own  ability  to  purchase  half  interest  in 
stock  and  equipment  and  operate  farm  and  herd 
on  share  basis.  ADVERTISER  6083,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Substantial,  9-room  country  home 
on  Lake  Museoneteong:  built  and  always  oe*.  - 
pied  bv  present  owner:  in  perfect  repair:  large, 
highly' cultivated  garden;  small  fruits,  asparagus 
bed.  fishing,  boating  and  bathing;  death  of  wife 
causes  owner  to  offer  at  less  than  first  cost  of 
construction:  should  he  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Address  R  S.  BALDWIN,  152  Market  Street. 
Paterson.  N.  .T. 


FOR  SALE — A  farm  of  11  acres,  suitable  for 
trucking  or  poultry  raising;  house  of  7  rooms; 
barn  and  wagon  house  and  all  other  outbuildings. 
JOHN  STRYKER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  rent  from  owner,  about  320-acre 
farm  in  New  York  State  for  year  1020;  one 
that  can  be  machine  worked;  if  suited  will 
buy;  must  be  on  or  near  good  road;  distance 
from  town  no  object;  write  particulars,  stating 
kind  of  improvements,  location,  kind  of  soil  and 
hilly  or  level,  price  per  acre,  etc.  Address 
LOCK  BOX  433,  Rockford,  Ill. 


10  ACRES,  poultry,  fruit:  good  buildings;  $4,000. 
GEO.  S.  MARTIN,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  R.  No.  3. 


FOR  RENT — On  shares,  estate  farm  over  300 
acres  on  outskirts  of  Syracuse,  N.  -.:  2  silos; 
100  acres  in  Alfalfa  and  Timothy;  possession 
any  time  before  March  1,  1920.  ADVERTISER 
6075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  equipped  up-to-date  poultry 
plant  in  State  of  New  Jersey;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  122,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


APPLE  farm  for  sale;  $18,000  will  buy  a  farm 
which  this  year  will  sell  $15,000  of  apples; 
located  in  best  part  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  one 
mile  from  R.  It.;  10  miles  from  Poughkeepsie; 
good  reasons  for  selling.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  stock  farm;  stock  and 
equipment:  12  head  cattle;  two  houses;  plenty 
barn  room;  to  settle  estate.  Inquire  W.  S.  W., 
P.  O.  Box  143,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 


261-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM— 80  acres  pasture; 

balance  meadow  land,  which  can  be  worked 
with  tractor;  buildings  slated  and  painted;  run¬ 
ning  water;  land  in  high  state  of  cultivation; 
stock,  tools  and  crops  if  desired.  Write  E.  A. 
HOWARD.  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Profitable  peach  orchard,  in  heart 
of  Potomac  Valley  fruit  belt;  good  location; 
house,  bam,  mules;  fully  equipped.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE — 20  acres;  Isle  of  Pines  fruit  and 
truck  land,  for  eqipped  New  York  farm.  BOX 
54.  Catatonk,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Or  trade,  201  acres,  near  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y.,  for  smaller  farm  in  Ind.,  Ill.  or  Wis.  J 
cash  basis  only.  2256  West  112th  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

- — - — i 

FOR  SALE — In  beautiful  Ridgefield,  10-acre 
poultry,  fruit,  vegetable  farm;  stock,  tools, 
equipment;  close  to  town,  station;  particulars. 
BOX  434,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 55-acre,  general  purpose  farm;  good 
buildings;  modern  conveniences;  near  trolley. 
State  road  and  shipping  station.  Address  R. 
2.  99,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 


66  ACRES.  21  miles  Buffalo,  one  mile  railway 
village:  attractive  situation:  State  road:  build¬ 
ings:  fruit;  running  spring  water:  home  roadside 
market:  adapted  gardening,  general  farming, 
suburban  home,  Summer  boarding;  $4,800;  half 
cash.  HAROLD  MOORE,  R.  1,  North  Collins, 
N.  Y. 

- - - — - - - j 

FOR  SALE — 35-acre  fruit  farm,  on  State  road, 
3  miles  north  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  good  build¬ 
ings;  2,500  pear.  500  apple,  cherry  and  plum; 
12.000  currant.  8.000  raspberry,  3.500  blackberry, 
4.000  grapes.  400  gooseberry,  1  %  acres  straw¬ 
berry.  WM.  M.  McGANN,  Star  Route,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  TO  RENT — An  ideal  farm  of  10 
acres:  10-room  house,  electric  lighted;  water 
in  house,  at  barn  and  in  the  yard;  water  is  sup¬ 
plied  from  pure  springs  on  the  farm:  this  farm 
is  beautifully  situated  near  State  road,  4  miles 
from  city  of  Danbury.  Conn. :  an  exceptional 
place  for  Summer  home  or  Summer  boarding 
house:  plenty  fruit,  first-class  buildings,  and  the 
price  is  low  for  a  quick  sale.  For  price  and  par¬ 
ticulars  address  P.  F.  LYNCH,  It.  F.  D.  No.  5, 
Danbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty  productive  acres:  good  build¬ 
ings;  fine  location,  roads,  markets:  new  silo; 
furnace:  plentiful  fruit  and  water:  two  purebred 
cattle,  8  grades:  hav.  silage:  good  equipment  of 
tools:  $7,500.  E.  FEINT,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 63-acre  farm  in  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.:  26  miles  from  city  hall,  Philadelphia; 
good  buildings:  16-room  house  17  steam  heated): 
water;  large  barn:  few  minutes  from  train  and 
trolley  service:  unlimited  markets:  productive 
soil.  For  further  details  address  W.  CHESTER 
ANGLE.  Hatfield.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 130-aore  farm:  stock,  poultry,  all 
farming  tools  and  harvested  crops  for  $2,800; 
35  acres  level  tillage,  balance  pasture  and  wood; 
estimated  40  M.  lumber:  plenty  wood  for  mar¬ 
ket:  good  buildings,  witli  running  spring  water: 
nine-room  house  with  ell  and  shed:  stock  and 
horse  barn:  poultry  house:  sugar  house  with  all 
apparatus,  can  set  1,000  buckets;  horses,  cows, 
swine,  wagons,  sleds,  sleighs,  harnesses,  mowing 
machine,  rakes  and  all  farm  implements  in¬ 
cluded.  H.  F.  WEATHERHEAD.  Brattleboro 
Vt. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Inserted  tooth  mill  saw,  56-incli  or 
larger  the  better:  also  arbor  and  pulley.  HAR¬ 
RIS  ALBRO,  Marathon,  N.  Y, 


TYPEWRITER,  folding  camera,  acetyleue  gas 
machine,  incubators,  delivery  wagon,  for  sale 
or  exchange.  HARRY  W.  NICKERSON,  East 
Harwich,  Mass. 


WANTED — Power  orchard  duster:  state  condi¬ 
tion:  best  cash  price.  J.  L.  STACKHOUSE, 
Kensington,  0. 


HONEY — Extracted  buckwheat,  f.  o.  b.  my  sta¬ 
tion,  10-lb.  pails  in  lots  of  two  or  more.  $2.35 
each:  60-lb.  cans.  $12:  12-11).  cans  delivered  in 
2d  zone,  $3.20;  3d  zone,  $3.35.  Write  for  price 
on  clover  honey,  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Danby, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup.  $2.50  per  gal. 

f.  o.  b.  ERNEST  HELD,  Bloomville,  N.  Y.; 
Box  124. 


FOR  SALE — One  carload  of  buckwheat  at  $3.10 
per  hundred.  ROUSE  BROS.,  New  Albany.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Chatham  fanning  mill.  S.  J.  TITUS, 
No.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Buffalo  Pitts  steam  tractor,  like 
new,  jacketed  boiler,  10  horsepower,  $500.00; 
I.  H.  C.  10  horse  gas  'i^tine,  mounted  on  trucks, 
perfect  condition.  $S!U»0.  L.  D.  O’DELL, 
&  SON,  Chaffee,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  apples  wanted;  any  ■‘quantity,  from  small 
lots  up  to  carload  lots;  include  all  conditions 
in  first  letter,  including  price.  JOHN  F.  WFL- 
KENS.  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskill 
21-F-4. 


SHET.LRARK  hickory  nuts,  10  cents  pound  and 
common  black  walnuts.  5  cents  pouad.  HOUG- 
LAND  &  MILLER.  244,  Boonville.  Ind. 


CYPHER’S  390-egg  (Model)  incubator  for  sale; 

all  right  everv  way;  twenty  dollars  (crated). 
GEORGE  HENSCHEN.  Washington,  N.  J. 


A  “GRAY”  oat  thrasher,  nearly  new.  on  sills, 
for  $150.  GEORGE  VAN  DEWERKER,  R.  F. 
D.,  Sehuylerville,  N.  Y. 


i 
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The  Car  For  Rough  Roads — New  Overland  4 
With  Three-Point  Suspension  Springs 


BOUNCING,  jolting  and  sway-  of  a  130-inch  frame,  giving  Over-  Overland  4  is  a  sturdy,  service- 

ing  are  replaced  by  a  won- s  land  4  long  wheelbase  road  stead-  able  car  of  highest  quality  as  well 

derful  new  riding  comfort  — the  mess.  Yet  they  preserve  the  light-  as  handsome  design  and  attrac- 

kind  that  cushions  road  (bumps;  ness,  driving  ease  and  economy  tive  appearance.  Equipment  is 

that  absorbs  shock  and  vibration,  of  100-inch  wheelbase.  complete  from  Auto-Lite  Starting 

.  "  ,  .  ,  X/f  :  .  ,  M  ,  and  Lighting  to  Demountable 

It  is  the  new  riding  comfort  of  Many  other  notable  advantages  Rims 

Overland  4  with  Three-Point  Sus-  result  from  these  springs.  Every 

pension  Springs  —  the  greatest  Part  °f  the  carjhas  longer  life  with  Have  the  Overland  dealer  show 

improvement  to  riding  since  the  correspondingly  lower  upkeep  you  this  remarkable  car.  Ask  for 
introduction  of  pneumatic  tires,  cost  because  shielded  from  con-  Booklet.  Overland  4  Touring, 

stant  road  blows.  Tires  have  $845;  Roadster,  $845;  Coupe, 
These  Thrj^- Point  Suspension  greater  mileage.  Light  weight  $1325;  Sedan,  $1375.  Prices 
Springs  are  attached  at  the  ends  effects  economy  in  fuel  and  oil.  f.  o.  b.  Toledo. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupes,  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters — Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 

YVillys-Overland,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Thanksgiving,  Thoughts  in  an  Ohio  Cornfield 


Lessons  From  a  Picture  of  Sheep 


LABOR  SHORTAGE. — The  editor  sent  me  this 
sheep  picture  for  my  sixty-ninth  birthday, 
knowing  it  would  please  me,  but  I  want  other  readers 
to  see  it,  and  listen  to  the  lessons  I  got  from  it.  It 
came  to  me  this  morning  when  on  the  way  to  the 
cornfield,  and  made  an  impression  that  stayed  during 
the  day.  Providence  sent  us  a  grand  crop  of  corn 
this  year,  and  it  must  be  saved.  I  was  a  half  hand 
in  1863  in  a  cofnfield,  and  am  nearly  back  to  the 
same  place.  I  should  work  where  I  can  still  make 
a  hand,  but  a  neighbor  of  40  years’  friendship,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  times,  took  our  hired  hand.  As 
there  is  not  another  now  who  will  work  on  a  farm 
about  here,  and  the  supply  of  that  character  is  too 
short  to  reach,  I  am  compelled  by  duty  to  fall  into 
the  breach. 

GOOD  THINKING.— I  find  the  line  of  thought- 
now  some  different  from  my  other  half  hand  days. 
Then  it  was  to  make  a  “bumper,”  a  catapult  to  jar 
off  hieko.ynuts,  the  way  to  get  a  rabbit  out  of  a  log 


or  tree,  or  the  place  to  get  10  cents  for  a  muskrat 
skin,  instead  of  five  cents.  Today  it  was  this  sheep 
picture  and  its  teachings.  I  know  of  no  better  place 
for  good  solid  thought  than  while  husking  corn. 
After  long  practice,  there  is  no  mental  effort  needed. 
The  corn  goes  to  the  pile  in  proportion  to  the  supple 
arms  and  willing  mind  of  the  operative.  No  mental 
effort  is  needed,  but  the  body  is  an  automaton.  In  fact, 
I  know  of  no  better  place  than  a  field  for  good  think¬ 
ing.  Instead  of  reciting  in  college  class-rooms,  I 
got  my  grades  in  the  higher  branches  in  the  fields 
of  a  little  farm  of  my  father’s  in  Crawford  County, 
Ohio.  Also  I  fitted  for  an  old-day  singing  teacher, 
and  for  many  a  forensic  for  “honorable  judges”  and 
an  audience  in  walnut  weather-boarded  schoolhouses. 

NATURE’S  INSPIRATION.— Yes,  the  quiet  or  the 
music  of  nature  is  an  inspiration.  Many  of  the  best 
lessons  the  world  has  were  drawn  from  pastoral 
scenes,  and  first  given  among  them.  Very  many  were 
mixed  with  sheep  also.  Read  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


It  is  a  natural  impossibility  to  associate  with  sheep 
without  moral  improvement,  and  to  get  back  to  the 
picture,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wire  fence  was  a 
bunch  of  our  dark-colored  delaines,  from  which  I 
have  had  many  lessons,  but  the  white  “woollies”  of 
the  picture  claimed  first  place  today.  There  was  a 
man,  a  friend,  the  editor,  with  them. 

MAN  AND  SHEEP. — The  first  thought  that  came 
was,  that  either  some  men  had  changed  or 
sheep  were  different  2,000  years  ago.  Look  at  the 
picture.  Peace  and  contentment,  with  each  working 
out  its  own  destiny ;  near  enough  for  sociability,  but 
no  crowding,  no  biting  nor  devouring  one  another. 
The  pasture  in  the  picture  is  their  world,  and  each 
in  friendship  with  the  others,  is  doing  ail  it  can  for 
the  welfare  of  sheep  and  humanity.  Then  look 
away  at  man’s  turbulent  world.  Man  is  mixing  up 
transportation,  fuel,  food,  iron  and  everything,  even 
to  depriving  us  of  our  reading  matter,  making  trou¬ 
ble  for  himself  and  everybody,  disturbing  necessities 
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ami  happiness.  Our  doors  must  be  locked,  places  of 
restraint  fixed,  laws  and  penalties,  officials  with  ter¬ 
ror  for  evil-doers  and  troops  carrying  implements 
loaded  to  kill.  If  sheep  were  no  better  than  men 
there  would  be  a  sheep  jail  in  that  pasture  and 
a  place  to  electrocute  some  of  the  sheep. 

A  CONTRAST. — The  next  thought  in  regard  to 
the  picture  influenced  a  change  in  the  form  of  the 
question.  Man  is  infinitely  better.  The  sheep  is 
like  a  smooth-running,  satisfactory  machine.  Tt  can 
make  no  change  nor  have  any  advancement.  It  runs 
in  a  track  made  by  nature,  and  cannot  leave  it  for 
better  or  worse.  It  can  never  be  anything  but  a 
sheep.  It  is.  one  of  an  infinite  variety  of  conveniences 
created  for  man's  comfort,  and  it  must  run  along  in 
the  same  old  rut  to  the  end  of  time  for  that  purpose. 
Man  is  confined  to  no  grooves.  He  can  follow  “de¬ 
risive  courses”  as  some  are  doing,  or  he  can  work 
to  bless  himself  and  the  world,  and  advance  towards 
perfection  in  knowledge  and  happiness.  He  is  work¬ 
ing  that  way  slowly  and  surely.  The  sheep  has  its 
day.  Its  destiny  ends.  It  is  on  a  par  with  all  other 
sheep.  It  cannot  bring  one  iota  more  of  comfort  or 
pleasure  or  have  any  more  joy  than  they.  It  knows 
nothing  about  advancement,  in  good  works  or  intelli¬ 
gence.  and  can  have  no  higher  hopes  or  aims  than 
a  sheep. 

A  GOOD  WORLD. — I  had  said  nothing  about  the 
friend  who  stole  our  hired  man,  and  compelled 
me  to  fill  his  place  instead  of  following  other  duties, 
but  I  had  hard  feelings  towards  him,  and  my  next 
thought  was  that  man  with  his  free  will  will  some¬ 
times  make  mistakes.  Again,  by  hopes  of  advance¬ 
ment  he  is  influenced  to  do  wrong,  but  the  one  act 
of  a  day  should  not  vitiate  long  years  of  goodness. 
Early  this  .morning  a  hard-faced  business  man  came 
to  the  door  to  see  if  I  was  sick,  because  he  had  not 
seen  me  for  some  time.  Why.  this  is  a  pretty  good  old 
world.  It  is  full  of  good  folks.  Even  the  men  we 
find  farthest  off  the  right  track  by  spells  carry 
infinitely  more  of  good  than  evil.  The  meanest  man 
I  ever  knew  saved  the  life  of  a  good  man.  The  world 
is  getting  better,  regardless  of  the  ebullitions  of  the 
masses  influenced  by  the  war.  The  results  of  that 
sorrowful  Avar  will  be  good.  It  was  a  severe,  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  for  gangrene.  Also  see  how  the 
hearts  of  people  went  out  as  one  for  the  distressed. 
There  will  he  no  wars  between  American  children 
and  the  children  of  the  Allies.  Belgian  grandmothers 
will  tell  their  grandchildren,  and  they  will  tell  the 
story  to  theirs. 

A  HOOD  FUTURE. — The  next  thought  influenced 
by  this  picture  while  at  work  today  was.  this  is  the 
time  of  ingathering  for  the  year,  and  soon  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  the  holidays  will  be  here.  These  are  the 
seasons  for  men  to  recall  that  they  are  brothers,  the 
time  to  “count  our  blessings.”  Compare  us  now  with 
the  centuries  for  millenniums  past.  Is  the  world  im¬ 
proving?  How  about  the  “dark  ages,”  or  any  other 
ages?  All  right,  let  us  run  on  doing  what  good  Ave 
can.  and  shunning  all  evil  We  can  sidestep.  Future 
generations  will  be  “kindly  affectioned  one  to  an¬ 
other."  as  sheep  are,  and  will  look  back  at  us,  pleased 
with  the  comparison.  av.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


Tomato  Grafted  on  Potato 

T  the  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Morrisville  the  gardener  in  the  horticultural 
department  has  grafted  a  tomato  on  a  potato,  and 
succeeded  in  ripening  fruit.  The  potatoes  were 
sprouted  in  the  Spring  and  the  top  of  a  tomato 
seedling  was  cut  diagonally  to  fit  on  the  potato  stem, 
which  had  been  cut  in  the  same  way.  The  double 
plant  was  grown  in  a  pot,  and  last  week  the  dirt 
Avas  shaken  from  the  roots  and  the  accompanying 
picture  taken.  The  fruit  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any 
way  affected  by  the  change  in  blood.  When  cut  and 
served  it  could  not  be  told  from  true  fruit.  This  ex¬ 
periment  is  practical  in  that  there  may  be  a  chance 
to  get  potato  tubers  Avith  tomato  foliage,  which 
would  be  resistant  to  blight  and  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle.  Certain  gardeners  in  New  York  City  are 
working  on  this  problem  and  through  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  hope  to  bring  it  about. 

THEODORE  IT.  TOWNSEND. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  grafts  of  tomato  on  potato  are  not 
uncommon,  and  of  course  they  have  no  commercial 
value.  The  work  is  often  done  at  the  agricultural 
college  as  interesting  work  for  students.  Some  years 
ago  we  saw  at  a  county  fair  one  of  these  plants,  with 
potatoes  below  ground  and  tomatoes  above.  It  was 
a  marvel  to  visitors,  and  many  examined  the  plant 
to  make  sure  the  potatoes  were  not  tied  on.  The 
faker  who  exhibited  it  offered  seeds  at  25  cents  each. 
He  claimed  that  such  seeds  would  produce  these 
“compound"  plants,  and  that  seeds  from  the  tomatoes 
would  produce  more  plants.  Fie  said  it  was  a  won¬ 
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derful  new  discovery  which  “would  change  the  en¬ 
tire  history  of  agriculture.”  He  did  a  land  agent 
business  in  those  seeds.  Of  course  it  was  a  fraud. 
The  plant  was  simply  grafted  like  the  one  in  the 
picture,  Fig.  560,  and  the  seeds  could  not  possibly 
produce  potatoes.  With  modern  knowledge  it  would 
be  impossible  to  work  such  a  barefaced  fraud  among 
intelligent  people. 

Why  Is  Sugar  Short? 

Our  people  have  been  plying  us  with  questions  about 
the  sugar  situation.  We  have  all  been  put  on  short 
rations,  and  many  housekeepers  are  indignant ‘and  not 
ready  to  accept  the  published  explanations.  It  is  not 


A  Dangerous  Pet.  Fig.  559 

necessary  for  us  to  detail  the  hardships  and  annoy¬ 
ance  heaped  upon  the  “ultimate  consumer.”  Everyone 
knows  all  about  them.  The  question  is  why?  What  is 
the  reason  for  this  holdup? 

The  II.  N.-Y.  has  gone  everywhere  in  search  of  the 
facts.  We  have  run  upon  many  wild  statements,  but 
the  following,  from  the  United  States  Sugar  Equaliza¬ 
tion  Board,  seems  the  nearest  to  an  actual  reason  that 
Ave  have  had.  We  can  obtain  no  reason  for  the  apparent 
injustice  in  supplying  the  big  banners  and  candy  makers 
and  restricting  the  smaller  buyers. 

WE  would  give  the  following  as  the  chief  rea- 
ons :  Consumption  of  sugar  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  has  been  abnormally  large.  It 
has  been  600,000  tons  greater  than  it  was  for  the 
same  period  last  year,  and  350,000  tons  greater  than 
the  normal  pre-war  consumption.  This  represents  a 
per  capita  consumption  for  the  year  of  about  93  lbs. 
compared  with  72  lbs.  last  year,  and  84  lbs.  in  1917. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  a  large  increase  in  the  amount 
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of  sugar  used  for  manufactured  products,  such  as 
candy  and  soft  drinks,  which  may  be  attributed  to 
prohibition. 

The  Ioav  price  of  sugar  as  compared  with  other 
foods  may  also  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
increased  consumption.  The  wholesale  price  of  sugar 
has  been  kept  at  8.82c  per  lb.  and  the  retail  price  at 
11  to  12c  per  lb.,  which  is  an  increase  of  about  18  per 
cent  over  pre-Avar  prices,  while  most  all  other  foods 
have  increased  at  least  50  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  our  exports  of  sugar,  they  have  not 
been  any  larger  than  normal.  Some  misunderstand¬ 
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ing  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  we  have  refined  for 
the  Royal  Commission  a  certain  amount  of  sugar 
which  belonged  to  them  before  it  arrived  in  this 
country.  As  to  the  army  sugar,  this  has  all  been  re¬ 
leased,  and  the  navy  sugar  which  will  be  needed  next 
year  has  also  been  released  t-  supply  hospitals,  etc. 

UNITED  STATES  SUGAR  EQUALIZATION  BOARD,  INC. 


Phosphorus  and  Manure 

On  page  1616  is  reference  to  mixing  acid  phosphate 
with  manure.  How  will  this  work  where  manure  is 
piled  outside  and  is  exposed  to  weather  until  drawn  out 
in  Spring?  What  would  the  loss  be?  IIow  much 
should  be  added  to  each  manure  spreader  load?  If  acid 
phosphate  is  not  used,  in  what  materials  can  we  find 
raw  phosphate?  g,  x. 

BOUT  50  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  to  each  spreader 
load  would  be  good  practice.  The  phosphate 
can  be  used  in  the  stable,  scattered  in  the  gutters 
and  behind  the  cattle.  In  this  way  it  will  be  Avell 
mixed  through  the  manure  Avhen  thrown  out  and 
piled,  or  it  may  be  scattered  over  the  pile  from  time 
to  time.  This  would  give  a  fair  mixing  as  the  ma¬ 
nure  was  forked  over  in  hauling  it  out.  There  is 
always  some  loss  when  manure  is  piled  outside  and 
left  exposed.  The  chief  loss  is  in  the  nitrogen — all 
the  way  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  There  would  be  no 
particular  loss  in  the  phosphoric  acid  when  piled  out¬ 
side.  Many  farmers,  especially  in  the  West,  are 
using  the  ground  raw  phosphate  in  the  manure. 
They  get  results,  though  experiments  show  that  acid 
phosphate  is  more  available  and  quicker.  We  think 
the  new  Barium  phosphate  will  be  very  useful  when 
used  in  the  stable  or  on  the  manure  pile.  Our  re¬ 
ports  show  that  this  material  is  excellent  for  us  in 
the  stable.  We  think  the  sulphur  which  it  contains 
will,  Avhen  mixed  with  the  manure,  seiwe  to  make 
part  of  the  phosphorus  available. 

If  hen  manure  is  kept  dry  in  a  division  of  the  hen¬ 
house,  where  hens  cannot  get  at  it.  would  the  addition 
of  acid  or  raw  phosphate  cause  the  ammonia  in  the  hen 
manure  to  rise,  causing  injury  to  the  hens?  How  much 
should  be  added  to  each  manure  spreader  load? 

No,  the  addition  of  phosphorus  to  the  hen  manure 
would  not  drive  off  the  ammonia.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  help  to  hold  this  ammonia.  Tf  the 
manure  is  kept  dry  there  can  be  but  little  loss. 
Such  loss  occurs  mostly  from  the  wet  manure.  Use 
plenty  of  dry  “filler”  beneath  the  perches,  and  keep 
the  manure  well  dried  out.  You  can  use  dry  road 
dust,  sifted  coal  ashes  or  sawdust  for  this  purpose. 
The  Barium  phosphate  ought  to  be  very  suitable  for 
such  mixing.  For  1.000  lbs.  of  dry  hen  manure  you 
can  use  350  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate. 

Corn  and  Potato  Questions 

1.  I  would  be  much  interested  reading  some  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  the  heaviest  yielding  variety  of  corn  on  the 
average  good  corn-belt  soil.  Everv  so  often  one  sees 
something  about  “show  corn.”  in  which  most  of  us  take 
little  interest,  as  we  know  that  it  is  possible  at  anv 
time  to  produce  perfect  ears  and  fairly  high  yields  b'v 
planting  rather  thinly  on  rich  ground.  The  thing  manv 
or  most  of  us  are  interested  in  is  to  find  the  best  “breed” 
ot  corn  for  good  farms  in  the  real  corn  regions  where 
we  are  now  growing  from  50  to  75  bushels,  planting 
three  in  a  hill  4x4.  or  two  in  a  hill  3V»x3 as  is  the 
usual  Maryland  custom.  Reid’s  Yellow  Dent  does  not 
seem  a  favorite,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  yield  heavilv 
enough.  Many  seem  to  grow  Golden  Beauty.  I  have 
heard  Funk  s  ^  ellow  Dent  highly  recommended. 
Farmers  north  of  the  southern  counties  do  not  seem  to 
like  white  corn,  <>n  Account  of  ite  longer  growing  sofison 
and  supposed  inferior  feeding  value.  We  hear  a  «reat 
deal  about  120-dav  and  130-day  corn,  but  I  notice  that 
most  farmers  plant  as  close  to  May  first  as  they  can. 
and  that  they  do  not  cut  much  corn  before  October 
first. 

2.  I  have  seen  very  little  in  The  R.  N.-Y'.  about  the 

effect  of  ground  limestone  on  potatoes  with  reference  to 
scab.  This  is  an  important  question,  as  many  people 
keep  their  land  just  too  sour  to  grow  Red  clover  and 
grow  Alsike,  because  they  are  afraid  of  scab.  Once 
cut  Alsike  clover  seems  to  be  through  for  the  season, 
and  some  means  of  growing  Red  clover  without  getting 
scabby  potatoes  would  be  of  great  interest.  I  have 
heard  the  opinion  expressed  that  lime  alone  without 
manure  would  not  cause  scab.  o.  p. 

THIS  is  a  question  which  requires  a  full  discus¬ 
sion  from  experience.  It  is  not  unlike  the 
question  of  suitable  fruit  varieties;  answered  pro¬ 
perly  only  by  those  who  have  had  a  chance  to  test 
different  kinds  of  corn.  We  would  like  to  have  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  Maryland  and  Virginia 
farmers  as  for  ground  limestone  on  potatoes.  We 
think  it  will  depend  on  the  fineness  of  grinding.  It 
seems  that  limestone  can  be  ground  so  fine  that  it 
will  have  about  the  same  effect  as  burned  lime.  A 
coarsely  ground  limestone  is  considerably  slower  in 
its  effect.  We  have  had  some  reports  of  the  use  of 
coarse  ground  limestone  in  potatoes  where  the  scab 
disease  was  not  increased.  This  disease  would  not 
be  likely  to  increase  unless  the  soil  was  made  quite 
alkaline,  and  the  coarse  limestone  would  not  quickly 
produce  such  a  condition.  Remember  that  the  lime 
does  not  cause  scab  at  all.  It  only  brings  about  a 
condition  in  the  soil  which  enables  the  scab  germs 
to  work  more  rapidly.  We  have  known  wood  ashes 
alone  to  increase  the  scab  disease.  We  think  lime 
alone  will  do  it. 
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The  Story 


of  a  Successful  Public 

Why  Not  Start  One  In  Your  City? 


Market 


THE  REAL  TIITNG. — It  is  a  comparatively  easy 
thing  to  have  a  public  market  (so-called)  where 
dealers,  shippers,  commission  merchants  and  others 
of  the  like  buy  their  wares  to  re-sell  to  others,  but 
it  is  cpiite  a  different  matter  to  have  a  real  market 
which  brings  out  the  housewife  and  buyer  for  the 
family  household  who  buy  their  goods  direct  from  the 
one  who  produces  them,  and  eliminate  the  middle¬ 
man  entirely.  This  is  the  kind  of  a  market  which 
is  located  in  Johnson  City.  IIow  do  we  do  it?  Be¬ 
fore  answering  this  question  we  wish  you  to  know 
some  of  the  obstacles  which  had  to  be  overcome 
first,  and  then  you  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  pos- 


have  three  market  days  each  week,  Tuesday,  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Saturday.  By  the  first  of  October  there 
were  an  average  of  about  35  to  40  rigs  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  each  market  day.  At  this  time  George  F.  John¬ 
son,  manager  of  the  Endicott-Johnson  Corporation, 
saw  the  possibilities  of  the  benefits  of  the  market  to 
his  13,000  employes.  He  immediately  authorized  the 
market  master  to  present  every  farmer  producer  who 
came  on  the  market  every  market  day  with  a  well- 
assorted  load  of  produce,  the  sum  of  $2,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  producer  would  sell  his  pro¬ 
duce  at  a  figure  which  would  average  about  half  the 
difference  which  the  “dealer”  would  pay  him  and 


year  1917  the  bonus  given  by  Mr.  Johnson  to  the 
farmers  cost  him  about  17  cents  on  every  dollar  they 
sold.  During  the  year  1918,  by  the  larger  volume  of 
business  done,  the  cost  was  about  nine  to  10  cents, 
while  this  present  year,  1919,  the  average  will  be 
about  only  six  cents,  on  account  of  a  still  larger 
business.  Some  of  the  producers’  statements  are  as 
high  as  $325,  while  some  are  only  $10  and  upward 
on  each  market  day,  but  all  get  the  same  bonus  of  $2. 
At  the  present  time  about  2,000  qts.  of  milk  are  being 
sold  on  the  market  at  10  cents  a  quart,  while  on  the 
street  it  is  sold  for  15  and  16  cents  by  the  dealer. 
This  one  article  alone  is  a  saving  to  the  housewife 
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sible  for  any  large  or  small  city  to  have  a  public 
market  which  will  be  of  great,  benefit  to  all  the 
people  of  that  city.  Johnson  City  is  located  just 
north  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  with  no  bridge 
crossing  the  river  nearer  than  six  miles  west  and 
three  miles  east.  The  city  of  Binghamton  is  on  the 
eastern  boundary,  and  the  small  city  of  Endicott 
lies  to  the  west,  with  an  open  hilly  farming  territory 
to  the  north.  Such  is  the  geographical  position  of 
a  town  of  10.000  factory  people,  to  which  farm 
produce  is  expected  to  come  and  does  come.  There 
is  no  motive  whatever  in  mentioning  the  names  of 
any  person  connected  with  the  success  of  this  mar¬ 
ket.  except  to  show  a  great  underlying  principle 
which  should  appeal  to  any  persons  or  municipalities 
who  desire  first  hand  information  on  this  very  im¬ 
portant  subject. 

A  SMALL  BEGINNING.— August,  1917,  12  farm¬ 
ers  were  invited  personally  to  bring  an  assorted 
load  of  produce  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  a 
vacant  lot  was  provided,  on  Saturday  morning, 
which  they  did.  It  was  advertised  in  the  papers  that 
they  would  be  there.  The  people  were  there  and 
bought  all  they  had  to  offer.  It  was  then  decided  to 


what  the  “dealer”  sold  for.  This  he  has  done  every 
market  day  until  the  present  time. 

A  GROWING  ENTERPRISE.— The  market  began 
to  grow ;  it  couldn’t  help  it.  It  had  a  system,  and  it 
was  this:  Every  producer  was  expected  to  be  in  his 
place  by  or  before  10  a.  m.  on  every  market  day.  A 
large  blackboard  was  erected  in  the  center  of  the 
market  grounds  with  the  name  of  all  the  produce 
printed  upon  it,  and  opposite,  the  price  was  marked 
every  market  day.  Dealers  of  fruit,  etc.,  were  not 
permitted  to  offer  for  sale  anything  which  the 
farmer  brought  in.  No  producer  was  permitted  to 
sell  until  a  large  bell  was  struck  at  exactly  10  a.  m. 
Thus  the  people  had  an  opportunity  to  look  over  the 
various  loads,  and  no  producer  began  business  be¬ 
fore  his  neighbor,  before  the  opening  hour.  In  the 
Winter  time  the  large  municipal  building  is  used,  so 
that  there  are  three  market  days  every  week  the 
year  around. 

MARKET  ACCOUNTS.— At  the  close  of  every 
market,  blank  statements  are  given  to  each  producer 
to  fill  out,  giving  the  amount,  kind,  and  price  of  the 
produce  he  has  sold  that  day.  and  in  this  way  a  cor¬ 
rect  account  of  the  total  sales  are  kept.  During  the 


of  over  $100  every  market  day,  and  with  the  bonus 
the  producer  gets  on  an  average  about  12  cents,  or 
three  cents  more  than  the  dealers  would  give  him. 

THE  CONSUMER’S  SAVING.— A  very  careful 
estimate  of  a  dozen  different  articles  sold  at  the 
market  on  different  market  days,  with  the  price  as 
is  was  regulated  there,  compared  with  the  price  on 
the  same  days  at  the  leading  stores,  showed  a  saving 
to  the  consumers  of  from  25  per  cenr  to  27  per  cent, 
while  the  bonus  given  amounts  to  6  per  cent.  We 
call  this  a  pretty  good  investment.  Taken  on  an 
average  of  all  things  sold,  it  is  conceded  by  all  of 
the  producers  that  their  profit  is  20  per  cent  or 
more  on  the  market  than  they  would  receive  from 
the  dealers. 

THE  FARMER’S  SHARE.— Our  farmers  here  are 
more  prosperous  since  the  opening  of  the  market 
than  ever  before,  and  show  a  far  greater  interest 
in  agriculture,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  read  the 
large  number  of  letters  which  are  received  from 
them,  telling  us  what  they  are  doing  with  their 
money,  etc.,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  with 
the  market  they  receive  their  money  every  other  day, 
while  without  the  market,  as  it  used  to  be,  they  had 
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to  wait  till  an  opportunity  offered,  per¬ 
haps  until  harvest  time,  to  dispose  of 
their  produce.  Some  have  sent  their 
children  to  high  school,  some  have  paid 
off  mortgages,  and  some  have  bought 
more  land,  and  more  modern  machinery, 
while  again  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  market  calls  for  many  things  that 
they  never  thought  of  producing  before. 

Summary  of  Sales. — Plenty  of  mar¬ 
ket  baskets  are  always  on  hand,  and  are 
sold  to  the  people  at  cost,  which  is  10 
cents  each;  also  a  small  weekly  Market 
News  is  printed  each  week,  giving  the 
current  prices,  and  is  free  to  all.  We 
have  given  the  history  of  the.  beginning 
of  the  market  in  1017 ;  we  will  now  give 
you  the  report  of  the  first  10  months  of 
the  present  year,  1910,  ending  October 
31st. 

We  will  here  give  a  brief  summary  of 
the  sales  and  number  of  loads  of  produce 
which  have  been  disposed  of  for  the  first 
10  months  of  this,  the  second  year  of  our 


market : 

No.  of 

Av’ge 

Loads 

Load 

January  . . 

. . .  594 

$17.63 

$10,476.10 

February  . 

.  . .  568 

21.89 

12.433.79 

March  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  596 

24.33 

14,215.14 

April  . 

.  .  .  608 

24.09 

14,649.77 

May  . 

26.35 

19.450.81 

June  . 

. . .  709 

25.80 

18.295.41 

July  . 

.  . .  90S) 

25.75 

23,336.40 

August  . .  . 

.  .  .  1.271 

29.80 

37,877.00 

September  . 

. .  .1,285 

30.35 

39.001.01 

October  .  .  . 

.  .  .1.101 

32.86 

35,552.49 

Total  . . . 

...8,379 

$225,317.98 

As  can  be  readily  seen,  by  January  1, 
1920,  we  will  easily  reach  the  big  sum 
of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in 
sales. 

Last  year,  1918,  during  the  last  seven 
months,  the  total  sales  were  about  one- 
half  of  this  amount,  being  $113,634.65, 
with  5.195  loads  of  produce. 

The  total  cash  bonus  given  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  during  these  10  months  has  been 
$11,920.  and  as  the  sales  have  been  $225.- 
317.98  the  bonus  would  amount  to  5.3 
per  cent  of  the  sales.  Would  it  not  pay 
any  municipality  to  follow  the  way  Mr. 
Johnson  lias  led  in  offering  the  farmer  3.3 
per  cent  if  the  farmer  will  save  the  people 
of  that  municipality  25  per  cent?  They 
are  doing  it  in  Johnson  City. 

JOHN  S.  PATTERSON. 

Market  Master. 


Boarding  a  War  Baby 

Here  i>  a  new  one — at  least  it  will  be 
new  to  many  of  our  folks.  One  of  our 
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people  says  he  found  it  hard  to  feed  his 
family  on  his  income  as  a  hired  man, 
and  so  they  took  a  war  baby  to  board. 
But  let  him  tell  his  own  story.  The 
baby  is  shown  iu  the  accompanying  pic¬ 
ture. 

As  feeding  my  family  of  four  on  $50 
per  month,  my  wages  as  farm  hand,  does 
not  leave  me  much  to  buy  Liberty  bonds, 
we  hit  upon  the  scheme  during  the  war 
of  adding  to  our  own  income  and  also 
helping  win  the  war  by  boarding  a  war 
baby.  Her  mother  worked  as  stenographer 
in  the  city,  while  her  father  was  in 
France,  and  still  works  while  be  is  re¬ 
cuperating  after  being  wounded  and 


The  TFnr  Baby  Faces  the  Ga-mera 

gassed.  We  have  bad  the  baby  since  she 
was  four  weeks  old.  She  is  now  15 
months  old  and  a  fine  healthy  baby.  I 
enclose  her  picture  at  14  months. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

MODERATE  SUPPLIES  AND  FAIR  TO  GOOD 
DEMAND,  WITH  FIRM  PRICES. 

While  prices  are  not  much  higher  than 
a  week  ago,  most  of  the  changes  have 
slanted  upward.  The  feature  underlying 
the  strength  of  the  market  is  the  short 
crop  of  the  principal  vegetables,  especially 
potatoes,  cabbages  and  onions. 

MORE  APPLES  THAN  EXPECTED. 

Apples  may  hardly  be  considered  a 
short  crop.  Estimates  have  increased 
every  month,  and  the  reported  total  is  now 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  North¬ 
western  States  evidently  had  a  tremen¬ 
dous  crop,  and  even  the  Eastern  crop  has 
turned  out  better  than  anticipated,  owing 
to  the  large  size  of  the  apples.  Thus 
while  the  Michigan  crop  was  at  first  con¬ 
sidered  much  below  last  year,  the  actual 
shipments  have  been  far  ahead  of  last 
season.  Naturally  the  apple  situation  is 
causing  a  little  uneasiness  to  holders  who. 
paid  high  prices  early  in  the  season.  The 
heavy  movement  during  October  was  in 
excess  of  demand  for  use  at  this  time,  and 
holdings  in  cold  storage  increased  more 
than  a  million  bushels  during  that  month, 
the  shortage  being  chiefly  of  the  crop  from 
the  boxed  apple  States.  Prices  have  held 
u))  well,  everything  considered. 

TOO  MUCH  DULL-COLORED  FRUIT. 

About  the  only  weak  spot  in  the  whole 
produce  market,  is  in  the  values  of  low 
grade  apples.  There  are  extremes  of  from 
83  per  barrel  for  inferior  stock  to  over 
$11  for  best  grades  of  fancy  varieties, 
and  even  in  the  same  general  grade  of  the 
same  varieties  there  is  considerable  range, 
as  for  instance,  Baldwins  of  poor  color 
hut  large  size  are  from  $4  to  $5  per  bar¬ 
rel.  while  bright  color  No.  l’s  range  $5.50 
to  $8.50  on  the  various  city  markets. 
Much  of  the  trouble  with  the  large  hut 
poorly  colored  stock  is  the  presence  of 
sooty  blotch.  Spraying  experiments  in 
< )hio  showed  that  about  90  per  cent  <>f 
the  fruit  would  be  free  of  the  blotch  if 
trees  were  sprayed  as  directed,  which 
means  about,  two  or  three  sprayings  more 
than  most  growers  give  the  crop.  In  sea¬ 
sons  with  warm  moist  weather  during  the 
ripening  period  the  spraying  apparently 
gives  liberal  returns. 

FOREIGN  MARKETS  WEAK. 

The  weakness  in  the  foreign  markets 
has  tended  to  unsettle  values  hen  to  some 
extent.  The  commercial  crop  is  largely 
out  of  growers’  hands  now,  but  what  is 
left  goes  a  little  slowly,  the  hesitation 
reflecting  perhaps  the  uncertainty  regard¬ 
ing  export  values.  Fancy  red  stock  still 
sells  in  English  cities  to  net  exporters 
about  $9,  hut  much  of  the  stock  is  sold 
to  net  not  over  half  that  price,  and  some 
hardly  paid  expenses.  In  Western  New 
York  shipping  sections  choice  Baldwins 
still  bring  $7  or  more  per  barrel  and  bulk 
stock  about  $3.50  per  300  lbs.  Demand 
for  cider  stock  is  not  so  urgent,  and  prices 
have  eased  off  a  little  from  the  top  figures 
at  the  height  of  the  season. 

POTATO  HOLDERS  CONFIDENT. 

Shipments  of  potatoes  are  falling  off 
rapidly,  owing  to  the  usual  causes,  as  at 
the  approach  of  Winter  in  the  principal 
producing  sections  markets  have  tended 
upward  right  along  since  the  digging  sea¬ 
son,  and  holders  appear  to  he  in  n<  hnrrr 


to  sell.  This  feeling  is  especially  notice¬ 
able  in  the  West,  where  the.  crop  is  short. 
Prices  at  shipping  points  range  from 
$2.25  to  $2.75  in  the  West,  and  from 
$2.40  to  $2.82  in  the  East  for  100  lbs., 
while  city  prices  range  from  $2.75  to 
$3.50  in  the  West,  and  from  $2.60  to 
$3  in  the  East.  Rot  seems  to  have 
•passed  the  worst  stage  in  the  Northeastern 
States,  but  Southern  potatoes  seem  to  be 
keeping  poorly  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  wet  weather  which  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  the  harvesting  season  in  that  section. 

CANADIAN  SURPLUS  NOT  VERY  LARGE. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  about  Cana¬ 
dian  potato  situation,  it  may  be  said  that 
while  exports  from  that  country  may  be 
of  considerable  volume,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  shortage 
in  the  crop  in  this  country.  Ordinarily 
the  exports  and  imports  taken  together 
are  equal  to  only  about  one  per  cent  of 
the  crop  of  this  country.  Occasionally  in 
years  of  shortage  exports  have  been 
heavy,  amounting  to  an  equivalent  of 
from  10  to  20  thousand  ears  in  a  few 
seasons  of  shortage.  So  far  this  season 
Canadian  imports  have  averaged  less  than 
150  cars  per  week,  or  from  two  to  three 
per  cent  of  the  shipments  of  the  domestic 
crop.  White  potatoes  cost  $2  per  100 
lbs.  by  the  earlot  in  Montreal,  a  price 
which  would  mean  no  great  profit  for 
exports. 

STRONG  PRICES  FOR  ONIONS  AND  CABBAGE. 

Onion  markets  have  shown  continuous 
strength.  Best  stock  has  reached  tops  of 
$5  per  100  lbs.  in  Western  New  York  pro¬ 
ducing  sections,  which  is  about  equal  to 
the  top  quotation  in  city  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets.  When  stock  advances  faster  in 
shipping  sections  than  in  the  cities  it  is 
commonly  a  sign  of  still  further  advances 
in  the  wholesale  markets,  but  sometimes 
the  speculative  ideas  of  buyers  at  ship¬ 
ping  points  have  led  them  to  run  the 
price  too  high.  Shipments  are  coming  at 
about  two-thirds  the  rate  of  a  year  ago. 
About  three-fourths  are  from  the  four 
States  of  New  York,  California,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Ohio.  About  one-third  of 
the  onion  crop  appears  to  have  gone  into 
storage  in  the  principal  Northern  onion 
States.  Cabbage  markets  have  tended  up¬ 
wards  for  many  weeks,  and  this  stock  has 
reached  a  range  of  $30  to  $45  per  ton 
bulk  in  the  principal  city  markets,  while 
inferior  stock  has  ranged  from  $20  to  $30. 

G.  B.  F. 


This  county’s  leading  farm  industries 
are  mostly  truck  farming,  with  some  ex¬ 
tensive  orchards.  White  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  are  grown  in  some  sections  with  good 
results.  Grain  and  pasture  is  small. 
Most  of  the  truck  goes  to  Atlantic  City 
by  trucks.  Berries  and  fruits  go  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  White  potatoes, 
$5.50  per  bbl. :  sweet  potatoes,  $4  per 
bbl. ;  cabbage,  $3  per  bbl. ;  peaches,  $1 
to  $1.50  per  10-qt.  basket;  apples.  75e 
to  $1;  pears,  late,  75c  to  $1.  G.  n.  ir. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

Following  were  the  past  season’s  prices : 
Corn,  sweet,  $2.50  per  100.  average ; 
beans,  string,  $1.50  per  bu. ;  beets,  bn., 
$2;  doz.  bunches,  40o ;  carrots,  bu..  $2; 
doz.  bunches,  35c;  cabbage,  bu..  $1.75; 
lettuce,  y-2  bbl..  $2 ;  squash,  bbl.,  $2 ; 
pumpkins,  bbl.,  $1.25;  peppers,  bbl.,  $3; 
turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bbl..  $3  ;  toma¬ 
toes.  $1  per  20-qt.  crate :  radishes,  $1  per 
100;  horseradish,  Sc  per  lb.;  romaine, 
$1.25  bu.  Rye,  $1.73  bu. ;  not  much 
other  grain  raised,  only  for  home  use. 
Strawberries,  25o  qt.  As  a  general  rule 
farmers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  prices 
received,  as  in  comparison  with  the  high 
cost  of  labor  and  all.  other  things  on  the 
farms.  Most  of  the  farms  have  been  sold 
out  here  to  the  mill  owners  for  real 
estate  purposes.  Some  have  bought  farms 
in  Central  New  Jersey.  Most  of  tin1  hoys 
have  left  the  farms  to  go  to  other  work ; 
shorter  hours  and  big  pay  is  what  gets 
them.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  staple 
crops  this  year  is  rather  below  the  nor¬ 
mal.  The  business  outlook  is  rather  good 
if  the  labor  conditions  would  settle  down. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.  p.  s. 
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Wheat.  $2.20;  oats,  70  and  75c;  pota¬ 
toes,  $1.25;  hay,  $22  per  ton.  Pork,  10c 
dressed  srt  the  butcher  shop,  and  they 
sell  at  40c.  Are  the  farmers  getting  a 
square  deal?  I  for  one  would  like  to  see 
the  farmers  in  the  United  States  organize 
to  get  what  belongs  to  us.  Mi'k,  $3,60 
per  100  lbs.  at  creamery  and  60c  a  gallon 
at  ice  cream  factory.  The  corn  acreage 
was  large  and  we  had  a  good  crop.  $1.50 
per  bu.  Wheat  was  a  large  acreage, 
from  10  to  20  bu.  per  acre.  Large  acreage 
again  put  out ;  is  looking  fine.  Farm 
labor  $3  per  day.  Miners  all  out  on 
strike;  things  at  present  look  pretty  blue. 
I  am  glad  for  the  stand  you  take  to  help 
us  farmers  get  what  belongs  to  us. 

Bedford  Co.,  Pa.  j.  b. 


Wheat,  $2.20;  a  good  crop  of  straw, 
but  grain  averaging  about  4%  bu.  per 
100  sheaves.  Potatoes,  full  acreage;  crop 
fair,  but  have  been  rotting  up  to  the 
present  time.  Price  $1.50  per  bu  of  60 
lbs.  Oats  not  up  to  the  average  in  pro¬ 
duction  ;  price  70c  per  bu.  of  32  lbs. 
Corn  is  a  very  good  crop  and  seems  to 
be  well  matured,  and  mostly  husked  at 
the  present  time.  Price,  out  of  the  field. 
$25  per  ton.  League  price  for  milk. 
Eggs.  70c  per  doz.  at  Belvidere ;  S5e  at 
Easton,  10  miles  away.  The  farms  in 
Warren  County  are  generally  farmed  in 
rotation  of  grass,  oats  and  potatoes, 
wheat  and  cor"  We  have  good  farms, 
good  markets  and  good  farmers,  with 
good  machinery  and  good  stock.  There 
is  getting  to  be  a  large  number  of  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  cattle  in  this  county  now. 
Hired  help  is  hard  to  get  because  we  can¬ 
not  compete  with  the  wages  men  receive 
at  all  other  kinds  of  employment.  Farms 
that  used  to  have  three  men  now  have 
two  or  one.  and  so  on  down.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  are  working  their  heads 
nearly  off,  and  are  not  making  as  much 
money  as  they  did  10  years  ago.  No 
fruit  this  year.  Winter  wheat  looking 
fine.  E.  R.  s. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  J. 


Quiaal  Plnuar  Sow  nnhulledW 'hit.'  NOW.  $9  Bu.  Ex.  lmid. 

oweeiuluver  A.  BLOOMINOIUI.E,  SehenMtady.  N.  V. 

POTATO  E  0— Carman,  Cobbler,  Green  Mt.,  Ohio.  Raleigh. 
rU  I  A  I  UCO— Rose,  Six-Weeks.  Others.  C.W.Fard.Fisbers.N.T. 

Bushel  Apple  Boxes  pZ?r  “  2";  n!*jl 

riDM  CTITimjCnV  I’rinted  to  order.  Full  line  of  san:- 
r  An  III  0  I  A  1 1 U  H  Lit  I  pies  for  any  business,  with  partic¬ 
ulars,  postpaid,  free.  A.  llOWIE,  Printer,  Beebe,  Vt. 
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Agents 

Wanted 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Pre¬ 
fer  men  who  have  horse  or 
auto.  Address 

J.  G.  Muliiolland 
Gen.  Delivery,  Columbus,  O. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.  N.  Y.  City 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev,  George  B.  Gilbert 


Thanksgiving  —  Somebody  has  said 
that  Christmas  is  not  a  season  but  a  state 
of  mind,  and  if  that  is  so.  why  is  not 
Thanksgiving  the  same?  Long  before 
this  the  farmer  has  picked  out  a  likely 
bird  to  grace  the  table,  and  a  plump  and 
worthy  squash  to  make  the  pies,  and  the 
housewife  knows  just  where  she  can  lay 
her  hand  on  the  choicest  jar  of  peaches, 
but  have  we  been  approaching  more  and 
more  a  Thanksgiving  state  of  mind?  What 
a  small  part  of  Thanksgiving  a  dinner 
really  is,  and  what  a  large  part  of  it  a 
thankful  spirit !  The  Parson  does  not 
read  that  the  early  Pilgrims  set  aside  a 
day  for  a  big  feed,  but  a  day  for  Thanks¬ 
giving. 

The  Test. — With  more  than  half  their 
number  dead  on  that  bleak  and  hostile 
shore,  their  hearts  were  filled  with  grati- 


Tame  Pigs  on  a  Greene  Go.,  AT.  1*.  Farm 


tude  for  what  God  had  done  for  them. 
How  hard  they  had  worked  for  what  they 
had.  and  what  worry  and  trouble  and 
dangers  had  been  their  lot !  And  yet 
they  looked  not  at  these  things  nor  seemed 
to  think  about  them,  but  rather  looked  at 
the  bins  full  of  good  things  in  tin  cellar 
and  the  cribs  full  of  grain  in  the  yard. 

More  than  Ever. — More  than  ever  has 
the  Parson  kept  thinking  of  how  much  we 
have  to  be  thankful  for.  He  has  been 
reading  about  the  state  of  Europe  after 
the  struggle — the  number  of  the  orphans 
and  the  homeless  and  the  dead.  It  seems 
far  beyond  comprehension.  And  then  he 
goes  over  to  the  barn  and  there  the  geese 
are  swimming  and  playing  in  the  water 
and  the  ducks  are  calling  down  in  the 
weeds  by  the  brook,  and  the  big  roosters 
are  sitting  round  in  the  sun  waiting  to 
be  eaten,  and  the  fat  white  pig  is  rooting 
in  the  bank,  and  the  fat  heifer,  promise 
of  morning  beefsteak,  is  grazing  in  the 
pasture,  and  it  seems  almost  wicked  to 
have  all  these  to  draw  upon  when  so 
many  have  nothing  at  all. 

The  Best  Pay. — The  best  reward  the 
Parson  gets  for  his  various  wanderings 
and  sojourning  through  the  land  is  that, 
here  and  there,  he  unearths  a  family  that 
is  in  real  need  of  help  and  then  he  has  the 
farm  to  draw  on  and  a  bag  of  produce  or 
two  to  spare.  How  many  odds  and  ends 
there  are  on  a  farm  that  can  do  so  muth 
good  in  the  right  place !  How  many  little 
potatoes  are  fed  out  to  stock  that  would 
be  a  godsend  to  a  mother  of  a  family 
whose  husband  died  of  the  “flu”?  Who 
wili  gather  the  rhubarb  and  give  it  away 


lie  inti  ring  the  lloust 


in  town  rather  than  let  it  die  down  and 
waste?  Who  will  throw  a  few  bags  of 
turnips  on  this  side  porch  where  so  many 
children  scramble  for  what  they  have  to 
eat? 

Why  Work? — The  apostle  said  it  was 
well  to  work  so  that  we  would  have  some¬ 
thing  to  give  away  to  those  that  needed. 
IIow  many  of  us  have  that  in  mind  as 
we  sow  the  seed  and  light  the  weeds  and 
tug  the  heavy  bushels — "I  shall  have  some 
to  give  away”?  The  Parson  does  not 
want  to  be  preachy  in  this  letter,  but  he 
does  feel  grieved  to  see  how  many  people 
miss  the  real  joy  of  life  when  it  lies  so 
within  their  grasp.  There  may  be  some 
happiness  in  the  movies  and  some  pleas¬ 
ure  in  going  to  a  show,  but  to  sit  iu  a 
poor  hut  far  down  on  the  Lonely  Road 


and  have  the  children  gathered  about  you, 
begging  you  not  to  go  and  asking  when 
can  you  come  again,  is  a  taste  of  real 
heaven  that  so  many  could  share  if  they 
would,  and  so  few  do,  when  they  could. 
A  great  man  once  suggested  that  when 
we  make  a  dinner  we  ask  those  who  were 
hungry — not  so  senseless  an  idea  after  all. 

That  State  of  Mind. — So  the  Tarson 
returns  to  the  matter  of  a  thankful  state 
of  mind.  It. would  appear  to  him  to  be 
a  tremendous  asset  on  the  farm.  When 
half  the  potatoes  rot  you  have  your  choice 
to  be  blue  and  miserable  and  make  every¬ 
body  miserable  over  it,  or  to  be  tickled 
to  death  because  they  didn't  all  rot  and 
you  had  a  good  half  crop.  IIow  easy  it  is 
to  get  into  this  depressing  state  of  look¬ 
ing  on  the  dark  side  of  everything,  and 
stir  the  women  folks  up  all  the  time  when 
we  work  so  hard  and  get  so  tired.  IIow 
wrong  it  is  to  work  so  hard,  and  how 
hard  it  is  not  to  !  And  have  the  silo  that 
cost  so  much  and  the  stalls,  concrete  man¬ 
ger  and  all,  on  which  he  worked  so  hard, 
stand  there  empty  !  It  is  hard  to  give  up 
work  so,  but  often  it  has  to  be  done. 

The  Children. — The  worst  of  it  is, 
that  it  tends  to  make  us  cross  with  the 
children  when  we  are  so  crowded  and 
cramped  up  with  work.  We  get  that 
way  before  we  know  it  and  it  will  never 
do.  How  happy  and  care-free  they  are 
and  ought  to  be,  and  how  bad  of  us  to 
cast  a  pall  of  gloom  over  their  joy !  Any¬ 
thing  but  children  where  it  is  doleful  and 
mournful  all  the  while.  Sometimes  I  see 
people  working  on  the  farm  as  though  it 
was  slave  labor.  Never  a  joke  or  a  laugh 
or  even  a  smile,  hurry  and  rush  and  rush 
and  hurry,  for  there  is  going  to  be  rain 
or  there’s  going  to  be  a  drought,  or  there’s 
going  to  be  a  frost  or  there’s  going  to  be 
a  terrible  blow — and  drive  away  all  the 
worth  of  living  at  all  so  far  away  it  may 
never  come  back. 

Frowning  or  Smiling. — How  easy  it 
is  to  get  into  the  habit  of  frowning  on  the 
play  of  the  children  and  be  forever  calling 
them  off  to  work.  We  are  so  interested 
in  getting  the  work  along,  and  we  think 
they  ought  to  be,  and  they  are  not.  and 
so  it  irritates  us.  Still  more  is  this  so 
when  they  get  big  and  overgrown  and  it 
looks  so  silly  to  us  to  see  them  playing 
and  fooling  with  some  little  kid  thing. 
But  it  is  their  play  time  of  life,  and  there 
are  many  long  years  of  work  and  anxiety 
ahead,  and  we  will  not  begrudge  them 
what  play  they  get  now. 

Last  Year — Last  year  at  this  time  we 
were  all  sick  with  the  “flu.”  and  little 
George  lay  between  life  and  death  with 
the  diphtheria  and  now.  as  he  rides  along 
down  country  on  the  seat  beside  me.  th 
Parson  feels  a  deeper  Thanksgiving  than 
lie  ever  knew  before.  May  our  thankful 
minds  this  year  be  as  ripened  as  the 
oveued  bird  is  browned,  and  our  cheer¬ 
fulness  at  the  table  be  as  lasting  as  the 
memory  of  the  good  tmngs  we  tasted 
there. 

Wonderful  Country — What  a  won¬ 
derful  country  we  live  in.  so  varied  in 
climate  and  production  !  The  potato 
crop  was  almost  a  failure  here  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  from  blight  and  every  other  disease, 
but  farther  North  there  was  an  abundant 
crop,  and  potatoes  have  been  selling 
cheaper  here  than  last  Fall.  The  Parson 
had  a  carload  come  down  from  his  old 
home  in  Vermont,  where  they  raised  about 
000  bushels. 

Saving  Cartage.  The  Parson  adver¬ 
tised  these  potatoes  so  much  at  the  car 
and  a  quarter  more  a  bushel  if  delivered. 
People  came  in  their  autos,  some  great 
nice  cars,  and  took  them  home  them¬ 
selves.  They  would  take  eight.  10  and 
even  12  bushels  in  a  car.  Most  of  them 
would  have  a  blanket  ro  throw  over  the 
back  seat.  All  the  potatoes  came  sacked, 
but  of  all  weights  and  sizes,  so  we 
weighed  each  sack  at  the  car.  With  plat¬ 
form  scales  this  could  be  done  very 
quickly,  and  the  people  for  the  most  part 
took  them  by  the  bag  whether  they 
weighed  more  or  less  than  the  number  of 
bushels  they  had  in  mind.  Everyone  was 
pleased  with  the  potatoes  and  generally 
earne  back  for  more  or  for  some  for  a 
neighbor.  A  truck  was  hired  to  deliver 
the  big  hotel  lots,  and  the  whole  car  o'1 
<>50  bushels  was  cleaned  out  in  two  days 
The  saving  to  the  family  that  came  from 
having  some  one  to  sell  them  and  look 
after  them  at  this  end  instead  of  sending 
to  a  commission  house  seemed  to  be  about 
$150. 

A  Pork  Roast — While  poultry  will 
probably  be  high  around  Thanksgiving 
time,  a  nice  roast  of  pork  ought  to  be 
reasonable.  The  farmers  are  barely  get¬ 
ting  18c  for  dressed  pork  now  and  it 
can  be  bought  for  15c  in  some  places. 
Yet  even  at  that  yesterday  a  dealer 
wanted  40c  per  lb.  for  pork  chops.  Every¬ 
one  around  here  feels  that  the  prices  are 
forced  down  always  around  Fall  killing 
time,  so  as  to  discourage  the  farmers 
from  raising  pork.  It  would  be  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  if  there  was  reallx 
anything  to  this.  Certain  it  is.  that  those 
who  have  been  buying  grain  all  Summer 
at  the  price  it  has  been  will  not  get  rich 
selling  fine  pork  at  from  15  to  IS  cents. 

No  Winter  Hogs — Just  because  pig- 
f Continued  on  page  175S1 


Buy  IDEAL  heating 

—the  great  necessity  in  farm  life 


Boilers 


IDEAL  Boilers 
will  supply  ample 
heat  on  one  charg¬ 
ing  of  coal  for  8  to 
24  hours,  depend¬ 
ing  on  severity  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  of  fuel  ie 
made  to  yield  ut¬ 
most  results. 


IDEAL-Arcola  Radia¬ 
tor  -  Boilers  for  small 
houses  without  cellars. 
Hot -water  heating  as 
simple  and  easy  as  run¬ 
ning  a  stove — one  fire 
heats  all  rooms.  Write 
for  separate  booklet 
“IDEAL-Arcola.’’ 


Sold  by  all  deal¬ 
ers.  No  exclusive 
agents. 


AMHICMPADIATOR  COMPANY 


Write  to 
Department  F-10 
Chicago 


The  success  of  any  farm  is  absolutely  bound  up  with  the  success 
and  welfare  of  the  family  which  operates  it.  During  the  long 
winter  the  first  necessity  in  the  farm  home  is  proper  heat— the 
welfare  of  the  family  is  dependent  upon  it.  The  farm  family 
which  struggles  along  during  the  dreary  winter  with  chills  and 
colds  in  a  “barn-like”  home  is  not  laying  the  foundations  for  farm 
success.  The  family  must  have  proper  comforts  and  conveniences 
in  order  to  be  happily  contented  and  make  the  most  out  of  their 
land  possibilities. 

Will  last  as  long  as  the 
building  stands  —  burn 
any  local  fuel  and  get 
the  most  beat  out  of  it 

We  insist  that  IDEAL- AMERICAN  heating  is  the  best  kind  for  farm  house 
because  it  can  be  installed  in  any  New  or  Old  building  with 
or  without.water  pressure.  It  is  exactly  measured  to  the  size  of 
the  house  so  that  no  more  or  no  less  is  put  in  to  heat  ade¬ 
quately  all  rooms  to  a  comfortable  temperature  during  the 
most  severe  winter  weather.  It  saves  labor  and  fuel. 

Get  estimate  now 

Phone  your  dealer  today  and  get  an  esti¬ 
mate  for  installing  IDEAL-AMERI- 
CAN  heating  in  your  home.  It  puts 
you  under  no  obligation  to  buy  and 
may  start  you  on  the  road  to  greater 
success  in  your  farm  life. 

Free  heating  book 

Write  for  copy  of  free  book  “Ideal 
Heating  ” — this  64-page  book  will  be 
sent  promptly  and  we  want  you  to 
read  it  because  the  information  and 
illustrations  will  make  you  better 
posted  as  to  the  right  kind  of  heat  for 
your  house.  Don’t  put  it  off— write 
today. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HO.URSjNEXT  SUMMER 

How  can  a  black  cow  eat  green  grass, 
give  white  milk  and  make  yellow 
butter.  Write 

a  GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

BY  OXE  MAX.  It‘s  KIXG  OFTHK  WOODS.  Sar.s  money  and 

backache.  Send  lor  I'KEK  catalog  No.  B  63  showing  low  price  174  Frelinghuysen,  Aye.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency.  |  For  Particulars 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  1 61  West  Harrison  St,  Chicago,  Hi,  _  r  _ 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA  LATEST  DESIGN* 


•Durable.  Powerful,  Reliable.  Mas¬ 
sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel, 
Pull  H  to  fa  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Month*  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
Ifa  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
aver  built.  Engine  book  free.  A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

691  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


American  Fence 


Fun  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


There’s  a  big 
demand  for  Solvay 
because  of  its  high 
test,  95%  carbon¬ 
ates,  ground  so  fine 
it  gets  to  work  right 
the  first  harvest. 
Order  Solvay.  Get 


Feed  your  land 
as  well  as  your  cattle— 
it’ll  pay  you  just  as  well,  even 
better.  Many  farmers  have  doubled 
and  tripled  their 
return  after  mak¬ 
ing  the  soil  give 
its  full  strength 
to  the  crops  by 
spreading  Solvay 
Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone. 


fULVERIZeB 

LIMESTONE 


away  and  shows  results 
You  want  the  best!— 
your  supply  now. 


The  Solvay  Process  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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of  Good  Farming 


That  Our  Most  Successful  Farmers  Have  Discovered 


Why  is  it  that  some  farmers  plug  along 
year  after  year  in  the  same  old  way  and  with 
the  same  old  results,  while  others  get  bigger 
yields  and  bank  more  money  one  year  after 
the  other?  It  isn’t  the  land  and  it  isn’t  the 
opportunities — because  many  of  our  most 
rundown  and  unsuccessful  farms  offered 
their  owners  good  land  and  good  opportuni¬ 
ties  while  some  of  our  crackajack  farmers 
started  with  neither  of  these  advantages. 
The  answer  is  merely  that  Borne  fanners  let 
one  year  play  “follow  master”  after  the 
other,  doing  the  same  things,  the  same  way, 
with  the  same  results — others  apply  the  new 
ideas  and  methods  thathavemade  good— the 
secrets  of  good  farming  that  our  most  Suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  have  discovered. 

“But  what  are  the  secrets  these  successful 
farmers  have  learned?  And  how  can  other 
fanners  learn  them?”  no  doubt  you  ask.  Well 
six  of  the  farming  secrets  which  have  vi.eant 
a  good  deal  to  others  are  printed  right  here. 
Thousands  of  Others  are  contained  in  Farm 
Knowledge,  the  wonderful  2,000  page  help 
for  farmers  that  can  be  yours  for  the  cost  of 
a  few  bushels  of  corn. 

*  *  *  *  * 

An  old  shack  on  the  Mississippi  was  filled 
with  lime.  The  river  overflowed  its  banks. 
The  lime  slacked  and  the  shack  burned  down. 
A  farmer  was  induced  to  buy  the  residue 
and  put  it  on  his  soil.  Where  .7  of  a  ton  of 
alfalfa  had  grown  before  2  tons  now  sprang 
up.  But  it  took  a  flood  and  a  fire  and  a  lot  of 
urging  to  induce  this  farmer  to  lime  his  way 
to  big  profits. 

For' fifteen  years  scrub  wheat  had  never  yielded 
more  than  21  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  use  of 
phosphate  and  pure  bred  hard  red  spring  wheat 
changed  the  yield  from  21  bushels  to  47  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

Milk  or  meat  food  was  never  fed  to  poultry. 
When  it  came  to  figuring  up,  a  small  loss  on  each 
fowl  was  noticed.  The  feeding  of  beef  scrap  pro¬ 
duced  a  profit  of  $10,  which  was  later  raised  to  $11 
by  the  feeding  of  buttermilk. 

Corn  cropped  continuously  for  29  years  reduced 
in  yield  from  70  bushels  to  27  bushels  to  the  acre. 
A  rotation  of  corn,  oats  and  clover  increased  the 
production  to  58  bushels.  The  application  of  lime, 
phosphorus,  manure  and  crop  residues  boosted  the 
.  ‘  &<•  •• 


yield  in  three  years  to  94  bushels  to  the  acre. 


Row  seed  curing  atfccts  the  stand.  Seeds  of  rows 
marked  A  were  cured  on  south  side  of  barn ;  those 
marlced  D  were  cured  in  tool  house  ;  those  marked 
C  were  cured  in  the  furnace  room. 

A  $50,000  Work 

Farm  Knowledge  gives  you  the  profit  boostinc 
secrets  of  all  branches  of  farming.  At  a  cost  ol 
over  $50,000  for  editorial  material  alono,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  farming  experience  of  recognized  author¬ 
ities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  been  placed 
before  you.  The  knowledge  and  experience  of  100 
specialists  in  farming,  each  of  whom  has  devoted 
his  life  to  a  different  branch  of  it,  is  now,  through 
Farm  Knowledge,  ready  for  you  to  draw  upon. 
Each  is  a  ‘‘practical  experience”  expert  and  not  a 
theorist.  One  grew  eornt  studied  all  about  corn 
went  all  over  the  country  investigating  corn  crops _ 
and  after  many  years  of  experience  and  study  be¬ 
came  a  recognized  authority  on  corn  to  whom 
farmers  came  from  far  and  near.  Every  other 
phase  of  farming  is  covered  by  a  specialist  who 
knows  his  business. 

In  each  branch  of  farming  Farm  Knowledge 
gives  you  the  help  of  a  man  who  has  worked  just 
as  you  work,  who  has  faced  the  same  problems  you 
face,  and  who  knows  from  practical  experience  and 
real  financial  success  just  bow  to  got  out  of  a  farm 
all  the  profits  that  it  holds.  In  crop  raising,  live 
stock  producing,  soil  improvement,  selection  of 
farm  machinery,  irrigation,  domestic  farm  man¬ 
agement  and  in  farm  work  of  every  kind  Farm 
Knowledge  has  an  expert  to  help  you.  Hugh  G. 
Van  Pelt.  J.  M.  Eward,  Alva  Agee,  E.  H.  Farring¬ 
ton,  Dean  Curtis,  C.  H.  Eckles,  Dean  Jardinc,  W. 
S.  Corsa,  F.  C.  Minkler,  O.  H.  Benson — these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  100  well-known  farming  successes 
who  have  made  Farm  Knowledge  the  wonderful 
help  that  it  is. 

Interesting  Booklet 


This  cow  has  milk  fever.  If  allowed  to  Us 
upon  hsr  side  she  is  almost  sure  to  die . 


Senis,  Roebuck  &Co.  is  publishing  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful  booklet  describing  Farm  Knowl¬ 
edge.  It  is  called  ‘‘The  Secret  of  Success  in  Farm¬ 
ing”  and  contains  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  farming  in¬ 
formation  you  will  be  glad  to 
read.  Sample  pages  of  Farm 
Knowledge  are  also_  shown 
and  tho  contents  of  its  four 
big  volumes  of  2,000  pages 
are  given.  Every  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  farming  should  send 
for  this  booklet.  The  coupon 
will  bring  YOUR  copy  by 
the  return  mail  postpaid. 

Mail  tho  coupon  at  once. 


Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 


Forty  scrub  breed  dairy  cows  yielded  their  own¬ 
er  only  $31  net  profit  a  year.  Actual  test  proved 
that  one  good  dairy  cow  brought  him  $31.25  a  year 

profit — 25  cents  more  than  the  whole  herd  of  forty  Dept.  6666RB,  Chicago,  III. 
scrub  breeds. 

A  Kentucky  swine  raiser  ;»■■■»•■■■■■■■«•■•«■■■  . . 

was  getting  disgusted  :S£ARS.  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Dept.6666RB,  Chicago,  111 


with  hogs.  Then  he  adop¬ 
ted  this  ration:  Com  si¬ 
lage,  cotton  seed  meal  and 
oat  straw  through  the  win¬ 
ter  and  the  last  two  months 
finishing  them  on  blue 
grass,  cottonseed  meal  and 
the  last  of  the  silage.  His 
hogs  started  the  season  at 
400  pounds  and  finished  at 
S00  pounds.  Later  ho  also 
discovered  that  at  2CJ 
pounds  it  was  time  to  mar¬ 
ket  his  hogs  because  that 
was  their  limit  of  cheap 
gains. 


Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  ‘‘The  Secret  of  Success  in  Fanning,” 
illustrating  and  describing  Farm  Knowledge. 


Name  . 


Post  Office 


R.  F. 
No._ 


Box 

.No.. 


State. 


Street 
and  No. 


Direct  to  Farmer 
at  Wire  Mill  Prices 


CATALOG  FREE 
JOTSELMAN  BROS.  DEPT.230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


] 


PULVERIZED 
POULTRY  MANURE 

Latest  Development  in.  Fertilizers 

Nature’s  best  riant  Food.  Excellent  for  Lawns, 
Shrubs,  Flowers,  Gardens,  Vines  and  Trees. 

Well  Adapted  for  Grape  Production 
Poultry  Manure  as  a  Fertilizer  is  well  known, 
and  by  our  Scientific  Process  of  Preparation  it 
is  much  improved.  Ideal  for  garden  and  lawn 
and  superior  for  farm  purposes.  Richer  in 
Ammonia  and  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  than  other 
manures  and  equal  in  Potash.  Analysis  5% 
Ammo.,  6%  B.  P,  L.,  1.50%  Pot. 

(Factories:  E.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  Kan¬ 
kakee,  Ill.) 

RESPONSIBLE  DEALERS  WANTED 
Samples  and  Quotations  on  Request 

Poultry  Feed  Company,  Suite  1208,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital  to  “swing  things.” 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers — whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2000  New  York  State  farmer*  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profit*. 

If  you  are  a  Nero  York  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Meat  That  Is  Different 

Liver  Loaf.-^-The  following  excellent 
recipe  was  given  in  Table  Talk  some 
years  ago :  Slice  and  scald  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  calf’s  liver;  drain  and  put 
t  hrough  the  food-chopper  ;  mix  with  this, 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  chopped  lean 
veal  and  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of 
chopped  suet ;  add  a  cup  of  fine  bread 
crumbs,  one-half  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  a 
dash  of  cayenne,  a  teaspoonful  of  onion 
juice  or  finely  minced  raw  onion ;  pack  in 
a  deep  bread  pan  greased  with  soft  butter, 
stand  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  cover  closely 
and  steam  in  a  moderate  oven  for  three 
hours.  Can  be  served  hot  with  a  brown 
sauce. 

Spanish  Mutton. — One  pound  of  mut¬ 
ton,  two  small  carrots,  one  turnip,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  split  peas,  one  large 
Spanish  onion,  three  potatoes.  Soak  the 
peas  for  18  hours,  then  put  them  into  a 
casserole  with  the  meat,  cut  into  fairly 
small  pieces.  Slice  the  vegetables  and 
add  them  to  the  casserole ;  cover  well  with 
cold  water,  season  to  taste,  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven  for  two  hours. 

Beef  Loaf. — Mix  together  3  lbs.  of 
chopped  raw  beef,  %-lb.  of  minced  salt 
pork,  one  cup  of  cracker  dust,  one-half 
teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and  pepper,  and 
moisten  all  with  beaten  eggs  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  onion  juice.  Work  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  and  pack 
in  a  greased  mold.  Cover;  set  in  a  roast¬ 
ing  pan  of  boiling  water  and  cook  in  a 
steady  oven  for  two  hours.  Let  the  loaf 
get  cold  in  che  mold  before  turning  out. 

Beef  Hash,  Russian  Style. — Chop  fine 
2  lbs.  of  round  steak,  two  small  slices  of 
onion  and  a  sprig  or  two  of  parsley.  Add 
half  a  cup  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  half  a 
cup  of  broth  or  beaten  egg  (both  may  he 
used),  a  teaspoonful  and  a  half  of ‘salt 
and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  shape  in  a  loaf.  Turn  into  an  agate 
pan  on  which  a  slice  of  salt  pork  has 
been  laid.  Sprinkle  the  top  with  fine 
crumbs  and  hake  about  40  minutes,  bast¬ 
ing  four  or  five  times  with  fat  taken 
from  the  top  of  the  soup  kettle.  Remove 
to  a  serving  dish,  put  hot  mashed  potato 
well  seasoned  and  beaten  very  light 
through  pastry  tube  as  a  border  for  the 
meat.  Brown  the  edges  of  the  potato 
with  beaten  egg.  Set  the  dish  in  oven 
over  a  dish  of  hot  water  and  brown. 

Braised  Fresh  Tongue. — Boil  tongue 
for  an  hour  and  leave  it  in  the  water  for 
15  minutes  after  taking  it  from  the  fire. 
Trim  off  the  rough  bits  and  fasten  the 
root  and  tip  of  the  tongue  firmly  together 
with  a  skewer.  Put  it  into  a  covered 
roaster,  placing  it  upon  a  bed  of  vege¬ 
tables  cut  into  dice  of  uniform  size.  The 
vegetables  should  consist  of  two  carrots, 
two  stalks  of  celery,  one  large  tomato,  a 
sliced  onion  and  some  minced  parsley. 
Cover,  the  tongue  with  diced  vegetables, 
pour  into. the  pan  a  cupful  of  the  water 
in  which  it  was  boiled,  cover  the  roaster, 
and  cook  slowly  for  two  hours.  Lay  tho 
tongue  on  a  heated  dish  and  keep  hoc 
while  you  rub  the  pan  gravy  through  a 
colander  into  a  saucepan,  adding  the  vege¬ 
tables.  Boil  up  once,  thicken  slightly  with 
a  little  browned  flour,  then  season  with  a 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  salt  and  pepper, 
as  required. 

Meat  Roll. — Two  pints  of  ground  beef, 
two  pints  of  bread  crumbs,  moistened 
with  one  pint  of  milk,  and  three  eggs, 
beaten  together,  one  rounding  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  one  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  butter,  one  tablespoonful 
of  fine  sage.  The  butter  need  not  be 
used  if  there  is  sufficient  fat  in  the  meat. 
To  make  this  meat  roll  nice  the  beef  must 
be  run  through  the  grinder  twice,  re¬ 
moving  the  strings  and  bits  of  gristle 
carefully  each  time.  Mix  the  meat  then 
lightly  with  the  softened  bread,  and  with 
a  fork  run  the  mass  through  to  catch  any 
possible,  remaining  strings.  Mold  in  two 
loaves  in  a  pan  and  put  in  a  hot  oven 
10  minutes  to  form  a  crust,  then  pour  a 
little  hot  water  in  the  pan.  Bake  one 
hour.  Serve  with  white  gravy.  In  this 
meat  roll  very  cheap  cuts  of  beef  may  be 
used,  as  the  careful  grinding  makes  it  as 
good  as  choice  meat. 


cold  milk,  and  then  stir  into  one  cupful 
of  milk  ;  may  be  warm,  but  not  scalding. 
Add  a  saltspoonful  of  salt  and  the  same 
of  sugar,  no  more.  This  helps  to  brown, 
but  will  not  sweeten  it.  Cut  thin  slices 
of  bread  from  a  round  loaf.  Stir  the 
batter  well ;  dip  bread  quickly  and  fry  on 
a  hot  greased  griddle.  Serve  fish  on  the 
toast. 


Honey — .'he  Farm  Sqqr’ 

Honey  T  iscuits. — Put  %-lb.  5  Hour  in 
a  bowl,  add  two  ounces  of  r  :gar,  three- 
fourths  ounce  of  chopped  almonds,  one 
egg,  one  and  one-half  tablespoonfuls  of 
honey,  and  one-half  ounce  of  candied 
lemon  peel  chopped.  Beat  well  and  add 
a  pinch  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Turn  onto 
a  board  that  has  been  sprinkled  with 
flour,  roll  thin,  and  cut  in  rounds.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven.  About  three-fourths 
pound  of  biscuits. 

Hard  Honey  Cake. — Sift  2%  cups  of 


Nourishing  Toast 

Raisin  Toast. — Seed  one  cupful  of 
large  raisins  and  cook  in  unfermented 
grape  juice,  adding  sugar  to  taste,  until 
quite  thick  and  the  raisins  tender.  Flavor 
with  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  and  pour 
over  crustless  rounds  of  graham  bread 
that  have  been  dipped  in  a  mixture  of 
jeaten  egg  and  milk  and  then  fried  crisp 
and  brown  in  a  little  melted  cooking 
fat.  Serve  very  hot.  This  is  very 
wholesome  and  is  particularly  relished  by 
children. 

Shrimp  Toast. — Prepare  a  dozen  and  a 
lalf  shrimps  and  eight  anchovies.  Re¬ 
move  all  shells  and  stringy  substances 
from  shrimps  and  either  pound  in  mortar 
or  put  through  meat  grinder  with  a  little 
slitter.  Do  the  some  with  anchovies  and 
mix  them  together  by  putting  them 
through  grinder  again.  Toast  thin  slices 
of  bread,  spread  with  the  shrimp  butter 
and  put  a  little  spoonful  of  chopped  olives 
on  top  of  each  piece. 

Poor  Man’s  Toast. — Mix  one  level 
tablespoonful  of  flour  smooth  in  a  little 


Thanksgiving  Pie  Material 

flour,  pinch  of  ginger  and  cloves,  one 
teaspoonful  of  cinnamon ;  dissolve  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  water,  beat  one  egg  and  com¬ 
bine  the  ingredients.  Add  three-fourths 
cup  of  honey,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  pinch 
of  salt,  one-half  teaspoonful  ground  car¬ 
damon  seed,  few  blanched  almonds,  a  few 
raisins.  Beat  the  mixture  well.  Roll  out 
the  dough  to  thickness  of  three-fourths  of 
an  inch,  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  Very  de¬ 
licious.. 

Bran  Honey  Muffins — One-half  cupful 
of  honey,  one  cupful  of  flour,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  one-fourth  teaspoonful 
salt,  two  cupfuls  bran,  one  tablespoonful 
melted  fat,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  milk, 
three-fourths  cupful  of  finely  chopped 
English  walnuts,  one  teaspoonful  baking 
powder  and  soda.  Mix  them  with  bran. 
Add  other  ingredients.  Bake  30  minutes 
in  hot  oven  in  gem  tins. 

Honey  Pudding. — Place  four  ounces  of 
honey  in  a  bowl  with  four  ounces  stale 
cake  or  bread  crumbs,  stir  with  a  wooden 
spoon  three  minutes,  then  add  two  ounces 
of  rice  flour,  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon, 
half  teaspoonful  ground  ginger,  one  gill 
milk,  one  ounce  of  butter,  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  and  mix  for  five  minutes.  Beat 
up  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth, 
add  to  mixture  and  mix  with  the  skimmer 
^or, ,a.  niinute.  Pour  the  preparation  into 
a  lightly  buttered  pudding  dish,  set  in 
oven  and  hake  15  minutes ;  remove,  un- 
mold  on  a  dish,  and  serve  with  a  sauce. 

Honey  Rolls.— Dissolve  a  yeast  cake  in 
a  cupful  of  warm  scalded  milk,  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar,  and  half  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  let  them  dissolve  in 
the  warm  milk.  Stir  in  a  well  beaten 
egg,  add  three  cupfuls  of  flour.  The  milk 
must  not  be  too  warm  when  the  yeast 
cake  is  dissolved  in  it.  Let  the  hatter 
rise,  knead  and  roll  it  out  into  thickness 
of  . about  a  half  of  an  inch,  spread  with  a 
mixture  made  of  %  lb.  of  walnut  meats 
chopped  fine,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
raisins,  chopped  fine,  and  a  cupful  of 
honey.  I  orm  them  into  rolls,  let  rise  and 
hake  m  a  moderate  oven. 

Honey  Filling  for  Layer  Cake.— Blend 
together  one-half  cupful  each  of  honey 
and  of  sugar,  with  two  tablespoonsful  of 
water.  Heat  over  the  fire  until  it  forms 
a  thread  ;  remove  and  beat  in  the  stiffly 
whipped  white  of  an  egg.  Beat  constantly 
mixturc  cools  and  is  soft  and 
thick,  like  cream.  Spread  between  the 
layers  of  the  cake  and  frost  the  top. 

Honey  lee  Cream. — One  quart  milk, 
tin ee-fourths  cupful  strained  honey,  two 
eggs  and  one  egg  yolk  saved  from  frost- 
inK-  Scald  the  milk;  Beat  eggs  slightly, 
add  the  honey  and  pour  the  scalded  milk 
slowly  over  this  mixture.  Cook  in  a 
double  boiler  over  boiling  water  until  the 
custard  thickens  and  coats  the  spoon.  It 
should  be  stirred  constantly  while  cook¬ 
ing.  Cool  and  freeze. 

nELEN  A.  LYNAN. 
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‘  rT1HE  use  of  Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires  on  my 
truck  has  saved  me  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money .  They 
are  an  economy  all  around  in  general  farm  work  and  livestock 
hauling — especially  over  farm  land  and  rough ,  slippery  country 
roads." — Mr.  W.  H.  Duley ,  Livestock  Farmer ,  Starks ,  Maine 


npHE  photograph  above  was 
^  taken  January  3rd,  1919, 
on  the  livestock  farm  of  W.  H. 
Duley,  ten  miles  from  Starks, 
Maine. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Duley  told  us 
that  he  had  been  hauling  on 
Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic 
Truck  Tires  during  weather 
that  had  stopped  local  solid- 
tired  trucks. 

The  tractive  Goodyear  Cords 
had  enabled  his  truck  to  over¬ 
come  fierce  road  conditions 


and,  in  addition,  to  pull  solid- 
tired  trucks  out  of  mire  and  up 
stiff  grades. 

The  easy-rolling  Goodyear 
Cords  had  enabled  his  truck 
to  average  three  and  four  trips 
to  town  per  day,  an  amount  of 
hauling  which  would  have  re¬ 
quired  three  teams. 

The  cushioning  Goodyear 
Cords  had  enabled  his  truck 
to  deliver  decidedly  good  mile¬ 
age  on  gasoline  and  oil  and  to 
remain  in  excellent  mechanical 


order  despite  the  bard  going. 

.  ^  * )  ■ 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  tough 
Goodyear  Cords  had  outlasted 
neighbors’  solid  tires  which 
wore  down  rapidly  due  to  spin¬ 
ning  in  the  gravel  on  the  steep 
hills. 

This  latter  performance  par¬ 
ticularly  reflects  that  long 
pioneering  work  with  which 
Goodyear  has  developed  Good¬ 
year  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck 
Tires  for  'very  severe  hauling 
duty. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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First  Aid 
in  Spraying 


When  and  how  to  spray — what  to  use.  Do  you 
want  advice  that  is  dependable  on  spraying  your 
own  fruits?  WHAT  is  YOUR  particular  problem? 
As  we  are  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
standardized  insecticides  and  fungicides  in  the 
country  we  are  specially  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  fruit  growers  in  all  spraying  matters.  We  seek 
to  get  in  touch  with  fruit  growers  everywhere.  A 
valuable  spraying  book  is  ready  for  you — FREE. 
Special  information  by  letter  free  on  any  special 
problem.  Put  your  spraying  problems  up  to  us. 
Get  on  our  mailing  list. 

Orchard  Brand 

Spray  Materials 

include  a  full  line  of  insecticides  and  fungicides — the  re¬ 
sult  of  many  years  experimentation  and  large  field  practice. 
Fruit  profits  depend  upon  the  quality  of  fruit  you  send  to 
market.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  depends  upon  the  spray 
materials.  Orchard  Brand  spray  materials  give  high  crop 
insurance. 

Orchard  Brand  B.T.S.  for  San  Jose  Scale 

A  dependable  product,  v/idely  used  in  leading  fruit 
growing  sections  the  country  over.  A  dry  product  to 
which  only  cold  water  is  added  in  the  field  for  spraying. 
Less  bulky  than  a  solution — easier  to  handle — more  eco¬ 
nomical.  The  freight  charges  are  less.  We  manufacture 
Orchard  Brand  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  for  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  it.  Remember,  Orchard  Brand  covers  a  complete  line 
of  spray  materials. 

Address  all  inquiries  and  requests  as  below. 


SULCOV.B. 

Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 

Sulphur — Fish  Oil — Carbolic  Compound 
A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  _  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  Oil  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 

Sulco  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


HIGH 

Pressure 


38  Years 
Experience 

ficnrnvtnn  With  special  features  all  their  own, 

Pntnlntr  They  claim  your  kind  attention, 

cuiuiog  In  every  size  ....  for  every  zone, 

JTCC  They  furi.ish  sure  protection. 

riELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  New  York 


DO  DITCHING  THIS  FALL 


Prevent  winter  rains  smothering  the  soil.  Put 
‘  land  ia  b.-ape  for  early  spring  work.  Got  your 
ditching  and  terracing  done  now  with 

✓W  Farm  Ditches' 

anYSradet- 

Works  in  »ny  xoll.  Mxkes  ••V”-BUap«d  diwU 
or  olc*n3  ditches  down  4  ft,  deep.  All  steel. 
Reversible.  Adjustable.  Write  fur  Free  Book. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  S  ER*OER  CO,  I 
Bex  134,  Owcosbcre,  Kj. 


10  Days  Free  Trial 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 

with  the 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene  Tractor  for 
general  farm  work.  Is  small,  sturdy  and  has 
plenty  of  power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  substantial 
Farm  Power  Machinery  since  1853.  Frick 
Tractors  have  been' successful  in  all  de¬ 
monstrations.  Frick  Tractors  are  de¬ 
livered  for  shipment  on  their  own  power. 

Write  for  price  and  further  information. 
Dealers  wanted.  Immediate  del  Iv- 
eries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 

W  A  YNESBO  RO,|PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 
guarantee  editorial  page 


f sers  mention  1 
and  you’ll  get 
tre  deal.”  See  I 
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Dried  Apple  Dolls 


A  new  art,  developed  by  a  young  girl 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  the  making  of 
dried  apple  dolls.  Miss  Millions  had 
often  been  interested  by  the  quaint  types 
seen  among  mountaineers  who  came  to 
town  to  trade,  and  had  endeavored  to 
sketch  or  model  in  clay  some  of  their 
striking  characteristics.  She  was  never 
fully  satisfied  with  these  efforts,  but  one 
Winter  evening,  when  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  apples  for  drying,  she  noticed,  in 
a  partially  dried  apple,  a  quaint  resem- 


quilts.  They  are  a  characteristic  example 
of  Miss  Millions’s  art,  and  a  souvenir  of 
a  passing  generation. 


Society  of  Pennsylvania  Farm  Women 

What  was  said  about  the  meeting  on 
the  Hope  Farm  lawn  has  a  familiar  ring. 
I  want  to  describe  a  society  which  is  per¬ 
forming  a  most  valuable  service  here, 
viz.,  “The  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Women.”  Membership  is  strictly  limited 
to  women  who  actually  live  on  farms ; 
there  is  a  branch  in  our  section,  of  which 
my  wife  is  chairman.  Meetings  are  held 


©  Press  Illustrating  Service 

The  Dried  Apple  Doll  Artist  at  Work 


blance  to  an  old  mountain  woman.  She 
gave  the  apple  a  cut  here  and  there,  to 
complete  the  features,  and  found  she  had, 
in  the  dried  and  withered  apple,  a  strik¬ 
ing  imitation  of  an  old  mountain 
woman.  After  various  experiments,  she 
succeeded  in  treating  the  dried  apples 
with  a  preservative  process,  so  that  they 
were  protected  from  decay.  The  apple 
heads  are  placed  upon  bodies  manufac¬ 
tured  from  wood  and  cloth,  and  the  doll 
is  dressed  in  a  costume  copied  from  the 
living  model,  with  such  accessories  as 
pipe,  basket  and  knitting  to  complete  the 


fortnightly  at  the  homes  of  different  mem¬ 
bers,  a  different  member  entertaining 
them  each  time,  and  extremely  practical 
talks,  practically  illustrated  as  you  de¬ 
scribe  those  at  your  meeting,  are  given  on 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  the  job  of  se¬ 
curing  competent  speakers  being  usually 
put  up  to  the  County  Agent  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  although  occasionally  by  special 
invitation  some  speaker  is  asked  directly 
by  the  women.  It  is  in  one  way  a  sort 
of  preparation  of  farm  women  for  the 
vote,  as  matters  of  rural  school  reform 
and  improvement  are  given  special  prom¬ 
inence.  Many  men  attend  these  meet¬ 
ings.  The  sort  of  things  we  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  in  school  matters  is  illustrated 


©  Press  lllus. rating  Service 

11  urve  Hatches  and  His  Wife  in  Dried  Apples 


resemblance.  Miss  Millions’s  dolls  are  so 
clever  in  presentation  of  real  characters 
that,  though  many  have  imitated  her,  no 
one  has  quite  succeeded  in  giving  the 
same  touch. 

These  dolls  recall  some  of  the  clever 
little  figures  made  in  New  England,  with 
liickorynut  heads  auu  clothing  of  corn 
husks.  Some  of  these  figures  are  beauti¬ 
fully  made  and  very  daiutily  dressed. 

In  the  accompanying  pictures  one  shows 
Miss  Millions  at  work  costuming  one  of 
her  quaint  little  figures,  with  some  others 
finished  and  ready  to  leave  her.  The 
other  picture  shows  Ilarve  Ilawkes  and 
his  “old  woman,”  “Sary  Ann.”  lie 
raises  “taters  and  milons,”  while  she 
spends  most  of  her  spare  time  patching 


here :  My  wife  solicited  an  elderly  wom¬ 
an  to  join  the  farm  women ;  on  being 
asked  what  the  object  of  the  society  was, 
the  answer  given  laid  prominence  on  the 
school  program  and  the  various  health 
crusades  in  rural  schools  which  are  being 
backed  by  this  society.  “Well,”  said  the 
woman,  “my  children  are  all  grown,  so 
all  this  would  not  be  of  any  benefit  to 
me.” 

My  actual  observation  of  this  society 
and  its  work  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is 
one  of  the  best  things  ever  devised  for 
rural  social  progress,  and  that  it  should 
be  extended  to  every  State.  Its  effect  m 
merely  bringing  farm  women  together  at 
stated  times  is  of  enough  importance  to 
justify  the  existence  of  the  society.  B. 
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How  the  Experience  of 
Years  Saves  Money  in 
This  Post  -  War  Maxwell 


THE  run  of  300,000 
Maxwells  to  date  saves 
you  many  a  worth  while 
dollar  in  the  new  Post-War 
Maxwell.  Those  300,000 
saved  in  many  ways. 

1.  They  taught  ‘‘short¬ 
cuts”  in  manufacturing 

2,  They  eliminated  all  experi¬ 
mental  work — you  don’t  have  to 
pay  for  a  single  engineering 
mistake. 

3.  They  developed  quantity 
production  which  has  reduced 
“overhead.” 

4.  They  enabled  quantity  pur¬ 
chases;  and  better  materials  are 
bought  at  lower  costs. 

5.  They  taught  how  to  build  an 
almost  trouble-proof  car;  you  sel¬ 
dom  take  a  Post-War  Maxwell 
to  a  repair  shop. 


More  miles  per  gallon 
More  miles  on  tires 


6.  They  taught  how  to  get 
.the  most  mileage  out  of  a 
gallon  of  gasoline,  a  pint  of 
oil  and  a  set  of  tires 

7.  They  taught  how  to 
build  a  car  that  the  less 
skilled  driver  would  find 

simple  to  operate  and  take  care  of. 

8.  They  taught  that  it  was  better 
to  build  more  and  take  less  profit 
per  car  rather  than  build  less  and 
take  more  profit  per  car. 

9.  They  taught  how  to  put  more 
and  more  value  in  the  car  with¬ 
out  increasing  its  cost 

This  Post-War  Maxwell  is 
next  year’s  car.  It  contains  fea¬ 
tures  developed  during  the  war, 
many  of  which  will  find  their 
way  into  other  cars  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1920. 

Price  $985  £  o  b  Detroit 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY  Ino. 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


It  is  the  night  before  Thanksgiving. 
Here  we  are  before  the  lire.  I  made  a 
mistake  in  eating  that  last  piece  of  pump¬ 
kin  pie  at  supper — but  my  daughter 
tempted  me — and  I  did  eat.  In  justice 
to  my  well-being  and  feeling  I  should  be 
out  on  the  road  walking  a  mile  or  so  be¬ 
fore  sleeping — but  it's  too  cold  and  dis¬ 
mal.  There  isn't  exactly  a  rain,  but  there 
is  cold,  raw  meanness  in  the  air.  It  takes 
the  last  drop  of  New  England  blood  to 
force  one  to  be  thankful  for  such  weather. 
I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  Yankees  are 
really  thankful  at  this  season.  That  s 
right,  pile  on  those  big  logs  and  make  the 
fire  blaze.  Put  out  the  lights — we  do  not 
need  them  here.  Most  of  us  have  reached 
an  age  when  our  beauty  is  best  framed  in 
the  imagination  of  the  shadows.  Bring 
out  that  basket  of  apples  and  help  your¬ 
self.  Some  like  a  Sutton — mine  will  be 
a  mellow  Baldwin.  You  take  that  big 
chair  and  I’ll  take  the  other.  _  You  can 
take  a  couple  of  the  little  children  and 
I  will  take  two  more.  Perch  the  kids 
on  the  arms  of  the  chairs  and  all  bite  into 
an  apple.  “Would  bring  $6  a  barrel !” 
you  sav?  Right!  but  wnere  can  you  get 
better  value  out  of  them  than  right  here? 
I  rather  fancy  teeth  service  _  in  offering 
thanks  for  a  good  crop.  Bite  in ! 

*  *  *  3=  * 

Just  the  time  for  a  Thanksgiving  story  ! 
A  very  broad  hint  that — what  sort  of  a 
story  do  you  want?  I  once  ate  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  within 
about  a  stone's  throw  of  the  very  place 
where  the  Pilgrims  celebrated  their  first 
feast.  Another  time  I  fried  salt  pork 
over  a  lonely  fire  in  the  Colorado  desert. 
Again  the  day  found  me  in  a.  lumber 
camp  in  Northern  Michigan — eating  half- 
frozen  baked  beans.  Nearly  every  other 
experience  has  come  in  between,  and  here 
I  am  before  this  fire  in  New  Jersey  none 
the  worse  for  wear.  What  do  I  know 
about  ghosts  and  strange  things  that  are 
hard  to  explain?  More  than  you  think, 
for  when  one  sits  in  the  silence  for  half 
his  life  strange  things  come  to  him.  Here 
is  one  that  I  think  you  may  put  down  as 
truth.  I  warn  you  that  there  may  be 
some  thrills  in  it,  so  you  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  another  apple,  for  that  will 
take  the  taste  out  of  a  thrill. 

$  $  *  *  $ 

As  we  sit  here  before  the  fire  in  New 
Jersey  it  seems  a  long  distance  to  that 
rambling  old  mansion  in  the  South  where 
these  strange  things  occurred  years  ago. 
Mind  you.  1  was  not  there  and  1  did  not 
hear  or  see  the  ghost,  but  I  got  the  story 
from  one  who  knew  of  the  strange  life  in 
that  lonely  old  plantation  house.  It  was 
in  the  days  before  the  war — in  slavery 
time — and  the  master  or  this  old  house 
then  had  more  arbitrary  power  over  his 
subjects  than  any  European  prince  has 
today.  It  was  the  night  before  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  a  company  of  young  bloods  had 
gathered  for  a  night  of  revelry.  The  South 
cared  little  for  Thanksgiving — ranking  it 
with  other  New  England  ideas.  Christ¬ 
mas  was  their  great  holiday,  hut  the 
master  was  away,  so  the  young  people 
made  merry.  The  son  and  heir  of  the 
house  was  blind.  A  film  had  slowly 
grown  over  his  eyes  so  that  he  sat  in 
darkness ;  bitter  and  unreconciled  to  his 
affliction.  His  cousin,  who  lived  on  the 
next  farm,  was  stone  deaf.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  at  about  midnight  the  blind 
man  and  the  deaf  man  fell  out  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  quarrel.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was 
about.  They  had  been  drinking — very 
likely  the  demons  which  lurk  in  the 
shadow  of  affliction  lashed  them  both  to 
fury.  It  seems  like  a  shocking  thing, 
but  these  men,  each  staggering  under  af¬ 
fliction.  cursed  each  other  in  such  a  way 
that  in  the  Southern  code  of  honor,  there 
could  bo  but  oiip  ending — a  duel. 

#  *  *  $  * 


Take  another  bite  of  that  apple.  You 
will  need  it  soon !  It  seems  like  a 
hideous  thing,  but  the  rest  of  these  half- 
drunken  men  arranged  the  duel.  In  order 
that  the  blind  and  the  deaf  might  have 
equal  opportunity  they  arranged  to  lock 
them  both  in  the  big  front  room,  making  it 
absolutely  dark — thus  reducing  the  deaf 
man  to  the  condition  of  the  blind.  At 
first  it  was  proposed  to  arm  them  with 
knives,  but  it  was  argued  that  this  would 
give  the  adrantatje  to  the  blind  man,  since 
he  could  hear.  They  iinally  gave  each  a 
loaded  pistol.  The  men  were  led  to  op¬ 
posite  corners  of  the  great  room,  the  door 
closed  and  locked  and  a  pistol  discharged 
outside  gave  the  signal.  I  doubt  if  there 
ever  was  a  more  uncanny  or  strange  duel 
in  all  history.  Outside,  the  night  was 
even  darker  than  the  belt  of  New  Jersey 
atmosphere  which  presses  about  us  here. 
The  two  afflicted  men  in  that  dark  echo- 
liaunted  room  !  The  great  dark  open  fire¬ 
place  with  the  wind  moaning  over  the  top, 
the  ripple  and  wash  of  the  river  outside ! 
I  can  picture  those  half-drunken,  afflicted 
men,  each  crouching  in  his  corner  waiting 
with  fierce  hatred  for  some  sign  of  the 
other.  Thanksgiving?  Well,  I  am  of  a 
cheerful  disposition,  but  that  would  beat 
me — and  I  advise  you  to  take  a  new 


Outside,  the  rest  of  the  revellers  waited 
in  silence.  It  bad  been  agreed  that  they 
would  wait  five  minutes  after  two  shots 
and  then  open  the  door.  “Every  man  to 
his  taste.”  but  I  will,  from  choice,  spend 
my  Thanksgiving  far  away  from  such 
scenes.  They  waited  in  silence  for  10 
minutes.  There  was  no  sound  but  the 


moaning  of  the  wind,  the  ripple  of  the 
river,  or  the  creak  of  a  timber  some¬ 
where  in  the  old  house.  Suddenly  a  shot 
rang  out  inside  the  room.  In  half  a  mo¬ 
ment  came  another,  followed  by  the  sound 
of  someone  falling.  Then  all  was  dead 
silence  once  more.  Once  they  thought  they 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  tin1  great 
veranda — something  moving  through  the 
darkness  outside!  The  dogs  stood  up, 
listened  for  a  moment  doubtfully  and 
then  lay  down  once  more  as  if  puzzled  at 
something.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes 
as  agreed  they  opened  the  door  and 
brought  a  light.  The  deaf  man  stood  at 
one  end  of  the  room  with  the  empty  pistol 
in  his  hand,  a  chair  overturned  near  him. 

The. .blind  man  was  not  there!  1 

All  the  deaf  man  knew  was  that  stand¬ 
ing  there  in  the  dark  the  horror  and  sin 
of  it  all  had  come  to  him  and  he  had  fired 
his  pistol  at  the  ceiling.  There  was  a 
hole  at  the  top  where  the  bullet  had  gone 
through.  Almost  instantly  the  blind  man 
had  fired,  and  the  deaf  man  in  moving 
had  knocked  over  a  chair  with  great  noise. 
That  was  all  he  knew.  He  had  seen  and 
heard  nothing,  yet  with  that  instinctive 
feeling  which  belongs  to  the  deaf  he  knew 
that  the  blind  man  had  groped  his  way 
along  the  wall,  past  the  open  fireplace. 
The  big  shutters  were  bolted  on  the  out¬ 
side.  There  was  no  secret  trap  door  or 
opening.  A  normal  man  might  have 
crawled  up  the  chimney',  but  no  blind  man 
could  do  that,  and  the  chimney  was  still 
hot  from  the  fire. 

The  blind  man  had  disappeared ! 

The  blackness  of  the  night  had  swal¬ 
lowed  him  up.  The  deaf  man  cried  out 
in  his  grief  at  what  he  had  done,  and 
his  companions,  sobered  through  terror, 
called  up  the  negroes  and  hunted  through 
the  blackness  for  the  blind  man  without 
avail.  Say— I  am  a  little  sorry  I  started 
this  as  I  see  you  glancing  around  at  the 
shadows.  It’s  all  right,  I  can  assure  you 
— just  take  another  apple. 

*  *  *  *  * 

They  searched  for  him  far  and  wide, 
but  never  found  him.  The  negroes  de¬ 
clared  that  the  house  was  haunted  and 
they  declared  that  for  a  time,  they  heard 
strange  and  unearthly  noises  in  the  chim¬ 
ney.  They  said  the  ghost  of  their  blind 
master  was  there.  The  house  stood  un¬ 
occupied  and  lonely  until  nearly.  Christ¬ 
mas,  when  the  master  and  his  wife  came 
home.  Then  the  rambling,  echoing  old 
mansion  was  lighted  up  to  receive  them. 
It  was  a  sad  homecoming,  for  their  blind 
boy  had  disappeared.  There  was  a  whis¬ 
per  of  suspicion  that  he  was  at  heart  a 
coward,  and  had  fled  in  fear — crawling 
away  through  the  chimney.  That  seemed 
worse  than  death  to  many  of  them.  His 
mother  did  not  despair,  saying  that  her 
boy  would  come  back,  It  seemed  im¬ 
possible,  but  they  humored  her  and  said 
little.  The  company  shunned  that  great 
front  room,  until  aftpr  supper.  Then 
they  knew  they  must  face  the  memory 
of  it,  and  they  ordered  a  dance.  The 
great  candles  were  lighted,  the  darkeys 
came  in  to  provide  the  music,  and  the 
master  took  his  lady  by  the  hand  to  lead 
the  march  into  the  room.  Both  were  pale, 
but  they  put  on  a  brave  face.  But  the 
guests  found  the  room  full  of  smoke.  The 
big  fire  would  not  burn — the  chimney 
would  not  draw.  Then  there  came  a 
gigantic  negro  carrying  a  long  pole.  He 
knelt  down  before  the  fire,  thrust  that 
long  pole  up  the  chimney  and  worked  it 
about.  There  was  a  rattle  and  a  clatter, 
and  down  there  came  into  the  room  a 
cloud  of  thick  soot — and  a  skeleton. 
That’s  right — a  skeleton.  It’s  about  time 
you  sampled  another  Baldwin. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  was  a  scream  from  the  lady  of 
the  house — not  of  fear  but  of  joy.  She 
rushed  across  the  room,  for  there  in  the 
doorway  stood  her  boy — no  longer  blind, 
but  with  eyes  that  saw.  for  he  went 
straight  to  his  mother.  He  reached  out 
a  hand  to  the  deaf  man  who  stood  staring 
as  one  who  sees  the  dead  come  to  life. 
In  truth  the  blind  man  had  come  back 
with  sight  restored,  at  least  in  part.  A 
miracle?  No,  as  he  told  his  story  it 
seemed  quite  matter-of-fact.  Standing  in 
that  fated  room  with  the  pistol  in  his 
hand  he  seemed  to  live  years.  When  the 
deaf  man  fired  there  came  into  the  heart 
of  the  blind  man  ft  wild  desire  to  kill. 
With  his  perfect  ears  he  could  hear  the 
deaf  man  breathing.  It  would  be  easy 
to  creep  upon  him  unobserved  and  shoot 
him  down.  For  an  instant  this  desire 
over  came  him.  Then  no  came  to  bis 
senses,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  crime 
he  fired  his  pistol  at  the  ceiling.  He 
heard  the  chair  fall  and  feared  that  he 
had  killed  his  friend.  In  sudden  remorse 
he  felt  his  way  along  the  wall  until  he 
found  a  loose  shutter  at  the  window. 
Passing  noiselessly  through  lie  bolted  the 
shutter  on  the  outside  and  walked  off  into 
the  darkness.  It  was  then  that  the  dogs 
acted  as  they  did.  He  wandered  off 
down  the  river,  until  by  accident  he  same 
to  a  little  landing  place.  There  lie  nearly 
ran  into  a  group  of  men  who  where  just 
climbing  into  a  boat.  They  were  abo¬ 
litionists  taking  two  runaway  slaves  oil'  to 
a  steamer  which  lay  in  the  river.  Caught 
thus  in  the  act,  one  of  these  men.  not 
knowing  who  he  was,  threw  a  handful  of 
red  pepper  right  into  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  man.  Stung  by  the  awful  pain,  the 
blind  man  fell  worward  into  the  boat,  and 
in  their  fright  the  abolitionists  took  him 
with  them  and  carried  him  on  board.  By 
morning  they  were  miles  away.  The  blind 
man  lay  with  that  frightful  pain  in  his 
eyes  until  a  young  man  came  and  washed 
them  with  some  cooling  liquid.  In  the 


We  have4lie  Fish 


TO  FARMERS  who  know  the  value  of  fish  and  want  it 
in  their*  fertilizer,  we  announce  that  we  have  laid  in 
an  ample  supply  of  fish  scrap  to  meet  all  demands.  If  you 
want  the  genuine,  original  Fish  Scrap  Fertilizer,  insist  on 

ROYSTER'S 

FERTILIZER 

«?PAOE  HAB* 


REGISTERED 

The  Fertilizer  That  Made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 


F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Toy  Tractor  in  His  Stocking 
for  Christmas — Only  25c 

Looks  just  like  a  big  Avery  Tractor.  Cast 
iron — has  rolling  wheels  — finished  in  beau¬ 
tiful  red  and  black  enamel  with  gold  striping. 
He’ll  be  delighted  with  it!  Stands  3%  inches 
high,  5  inches  long.  Makes  a  dandy  toy— 
or  table  ornament.  Worth  many  times  its 
price. 

Send  25c  (35c  in  Canada)  with  the  names  of  those 
talking  of  buying  a  tractor,  cultivator  or  a  grain 
thresher.  Also  mention  as  many  tractor  and  thresh¬ 
er  owners  as  you  can  remember.  That’s  all.  We’Jl 
send  the  toy  by  return  mail. 


AVERY  COMPANY  Tllriif.' 


Motor  Farming,  Threshing 
end  Road  Building  Machinery 


Great  Reduction  on  Lighting  Plants 

A  few  shop  worn  Light  ing  Plants  in  good  or¬ 
der  at  groat  reduction  from  original  prices. 

Some  new  Air  Cooled  Engines,  1!4,  2 J4  and 
3  H.  P.  at  bargain  prices,  also  Rheostats, 
Cutouts  and  other  parts  necessary  for  the 
building  of  Isolated  Lighting  Plants. 
Write  us  for  prices,  or  call  and  pick  out 
what  you  want.  Seo  Mr.  Balch. 

DYNETO  ELECTRIC  CORP. 
DEPT.  F.  L.  SYRACUSE,  N. Y. 


67  Bushels  in 
60  Minutes 


THAT  beats  any  “husking-bee” 
we’ve  heard  of.  Red  ears  and 
all  husked  clean  and  quick. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  telling  all 
about  this  and  other  labor  saving 
farm  machinery. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  75 

CHICOPEE  FALLS  -  MASS. 


$120.00  FOR  BEST  NUTS 

Beechnuts.  Black  Walnuts,  Butternuts,  English 
Walnuts,  Hazel  Nuts, Hickory  Nuts.JapanWnlnuts. 
Pecans.  Full  information  from  Willard  G.  Bixby,  Sec'y. 
Northern  Nut  Growers  Assn.  Baldwin,  Nassau  Co.,  N.  Y- 


AGENTS  WANTED  i-ffiy-SfflS 

subscriptions  for  ltuiiAii  New-Youkf,u 
in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULH0LLAND,  General  Delivery.  Columbus.  Ohio 
or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30th  St..  NewYork  City 


—RAW  FURS - 

Write  for  our  price  list  today.  Highest  prices  paid — Square 
deal  guaranteed.  All  shipments  graded  personally  by  our 
Mr.  Maurice  Rosenstiel. 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO.,  Inc. 

112  West  29th  Street  NEW  YORK 


1 


u 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Low  Collars  are 
fashionable  NOW 


Emerald  x 
Club  ^ 


Emerald  Club 

is  fashionable  and  it 

is  Comfortable  too — 

WEAR 

SUDJI*u. 

COLLARS 

Hall,  Hartwell  &  Co.,  Makers,  'Troy,  N.  Y. 

Dont  Send 
a  Penny 

These  Len-Mort  Work  and  Outdoor  Shoes 
are  such  wonderful  value  that  we  will 
gladly  send  them  to  you  at 
once,  no  money  down.  You 
will  hod  them  bo  well-made 
and  bo  stylish  and  such  a 
big  money  saving  bar- 
grin  that  you  will  surely 
keep  them.  No  need  to  pay 
higher  prices  when  you 
can  buy  direct  from  us. 

Why  pay  $6  and  $7  for 
Bhoes  not  near  bo  good7>' 

Great 
Shoe 
Offer 


morning,  strange  to  say,  for  the  first  time 
in  .years  the  sufferer  had  vision.  He  could 
see  objects  about  him.  The  frightful  red 
nepper  seemed  to  have  in  some  way  cut 
the  film  over  his  eyes.  And  all  through 
that  long  and  dangerous  voyage  to  the 
North  and  freedom  the  young  abolitionist 
doctor  treated  the  eyes  of  the  aristocratic 
slave-holder — and  restored  his  sight. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Don’t  believe  it?  Well,  I  wasn’t  there, 
but  I  think  it  essentially  true.  I  have 
seen  even  stranger  things  in  my  day.  No 
man  was  ever  cured  of  blindness  in  that 
way  save  by  miracle.  Do  not  be  too  sure 
that.  I  knew  of  a  ease  years  ago  where 
a  young  doctor  restored  a  man’s  sight  by 
accident.  This  young  man  was  an  aurist, 
and  he  divided  his  office  with  an  eye 
doctor.  The  latter  had  one  patient,  al¬ 
most  hopelessly  blind.  The  eye  doctor 
had  to  be  absent  and  told  his  friend  if 
the  blind  man  came  in  to  drop  a  few 
drops  of  a  soda  solution  in  his  eye.  The 
bottles  were  mixed  and  the  labels  were 
wrong,  and  my  friend  by  mistake  dropped 
acetic  acid  into  the  eye.  There  was  a 
horrible  commotion  and  frightful  pain, 
hut  the  patient  actually  gained  slight  vis¬ 
ion  in  that  eye.  I  am  not  so  sure  it  was 
all  impossible. 

But  that  skeleton! 

Sure  there  was  one  in  the  chimney 
When  they  found  time  to  examine  it.  they 
saw  it  was  very  small.  It  turned  out  t< 
be  the  bones  of  a  big  cat.  One  of  the  do"s 
had  chased  it  up  the  chimney.  There  th 
poor  thing  had  stuck,  moaning  and  oryinv 
out  its  nine  full  lives  to  the  great  ten-o¬ 
of  all  the  negroes.  That  was  the  ghost 
and  practically  all  the  ghosts  I  have 
known  or  heard  of  are  not  as  tangible  a- 
that  cat.  Well,  they  all  had  full  reaso: 
to  he  thankful,  and  so  have  we.  Have 
j another  apple.  It’s  time  the  children 
went  to  bed.  I  can’t  get  away  from  think¬ 
ing  what  a  strange  thing  it  was  that  tin 
rank  abolitionists  should  work  so  ban1 
|  to  save  the  eyes  of  the  slave-holder.  1 
guess  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  be 
thankful  for  is  that  so  many  Americans 
have  the  courage  to  “fight  fair.” 

H.  w.  c. 


If  you  want  to  make  good 
health  a  habit — and  coffee 
interferes,  try  a  change  to 

POSTUM 

— the  wholesome  table-drink 
with  a  rich  coffee-like  flavor. 

You’ll  find  Postum  satisfies 
without  any  penalty. 

Boil  for  fifteen  minutes  after 
boiling  begins. 

Delicious .  Refreshing .  Economical . 
Two  sizes,  usually  sold  at  15c  and  25c 

Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Boft  and  easy  on  the  feet.  Made  by  a  special  process  which 
leaves  all  the  “life”  in  the  leather  and  gives  it  a  wonderful 
wear-resisting  quality.  Double  leather  soles  and  heels.  Dirt 
nntl  water-proof  tongue.  Heavy  chrome  leather  tops.  Just 
Blip  them  on  and  see  if  they  are  not  the  roost  comfortable, 
easiest,  most  wonderful  shoes  you  every  wore.  Pay  only 
S>yS  17  for  shoes  on  arrival.  If,  aftercareful  examina- 
“t— .  tion  you  don’t  find  the  mall  you  expect,  send  them 
back  and  we  will  return  your  money.  Order  by  No.A18025. 
Q  ETM  your  name  and  address,  and  be  sure  to  state 
,  .  „E'ze  you  want.  You  be  judge  of  quality,  style 

and  value.  Keep  them  only  if  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

LEONARD- MCB70N  &  CO.,  Dept.  2261  Chicago 


NO  MONEY  DOWN 

l"  YEAR  TO 


I 


"oat  In  economy,  strength,  simplicity. 

Famous  Majestic  Engines 

We  aond  you  any  size  without  a  cent  of  advance 
payment.  No  doposit;  no  C.  O.  D.;  no  references. 
If  you  keep  it.  rnako  first  payment  60  days  after  Arrival: 
balance  in  equal  00-day  paymenta.  Otherwise  return  itand 
we  will  i>ay  freight  both  ways. 

Compare  Point  for  Point  3*}  &  3&Lt5S 

water  cooled.  Perfect  lubrication.  Perfectly  balanced 
fly  wheel.  Order  Be /ere  Price  Advance*.  IncrcasinK  costa 
will  noon  force  an  advance  in  prico.  Get  yours  now  at  pres¬ 
ent  lowest  bed-rock  price — and  taka  a  whole  year  to  pay. 
FrooHnnl  OGGivos  you  all  the  facts.  Also  501  reasons 
■  l  cc  U  JUR  4_u  why  you  should  havo  a  Majestic— testimon¬ 
ials  from  users  in  every  state.  W onderful  bargains  in  cream 
separators  and  all  kinds  of  farm  equipment.  Write  for  it- 

The  Hartman  Co.^Vpl^'Sir0* 


A  Name  for  the  Farm 

^  ould  you  give  me  a  name  suitable  for 
a  farm  in  a  level,  fertile  valley? 

M.  L.  S. 

Situation,  surroundings  and  natura 
features  should  all  be  considered  in  nam 
ing  a  farm  or  homestead.  The  combina 
tion  should  be  one  readily  remembered, 
euphonious,  and  not  too  pretentious  or 
Pnr-fetched.  There  are  many  musical  and 
appropriate  names  derived  from  Indian 
tongues,  and  local  history  mav  provide 
something  of  this  sort.  In  the  case  un¬ 
der  consideration,  we  are  told  that  the 
farm  is  in  a  level,  fertile  valley.  In  Cel¬ 
tic  or  Cymric  names  we  find  many  com¬ 
binations  formed  with  “lan.”  a  level  plain, 
"dene.”  a  wooded  valley,  “combe.”  a  cun- 
shaped  depression,  “lynn.”  a  deep,  still 
pool,  or  “mede,”  a  meadow.  Such  words- 
give  attractive  combinations,  such  asSun- 
nylands,  Sunnymede  or  Sunnvcombe.  Or 
one  may  combine  the  level  plain  with  the 
owner’s  name.  and  in  this  case  where  the 
name  “Morris”  occurs,  call  it  Lanmoris 
Farm.  Or,  if  the  valley  includes  water, 
we  can  take  the  word  “lynn.”  a  deep,  still 
oool.  and  call  it  “Lynumoris.”  Turning 
to  the  Gaelic,  we  find  “strath.”  a  broad 
valley,  which  again  Avould  give  Strath- 
moris.  Perhaps  there  is  some  other  fam¬ 
ily  name  that  would  make  a  desirable 
combination  in  the  same  way. 

If  there  is  a  brook  we  can  use  such 
combinations  as  Watermede  or  Meadow- 
burn.  “burn”  meaning  a  small  stream. 

Names  derived  from  adjacent  trees  are 
more  common  and  less  distinctive,  but 
may  be  qualified  in  various  ways.  “Shaw” 
means  a  wood,  and  if  a  grove  of  manles  or 
group  of  oaks  formed  a  notable  feature. 
Mapleshaw  or  Oakenshaw  would  be  more 
distinctive  than  merely  Maple  or  Oak- 
Farm.  Then  we  may  use  the  word 
“worth.”  meaning  an  estate,  and  could 
form  such  a  combination  as.  including  a 
family  name.  “Schaffworth  Farm”;  Vale- 
worth.  Lynnworth  or  Worthmoris. 

We  believe  hearily  in  the  custom  of 
giving  each  farmstead  a  name  of  its  own. 
It  gives  dignity,  and  fosters  a  pride  in 
the  better  things  of  life.  Printed  on  a 
neat  letter  sheet,  it  improves  business 
standing,  suggesting  a  solid  citizen  who 
is  running  a  recognized  industry.  With¬ 
out  any  feeling  of  snobbery,  we  think  it 
sounds  better  to  be  pointed  out  as  “Mr. 
Brown  of  Sunnylands  Farm.”  rather  than 
“Jim  Brown  that  farms  it  out  on  the 
Jonesville  pike.”  The  custom  of  naming 
the  farm  has  gained  largely  during  the 
past  decade,  and  the  man  who  is  in  the 
business  to  stay  has  learned  the  value  of 
this  trademark. 


"Saws  25  Cords 
In  61  Hours” 

That’s  what  Ed.  Davis,  an  Iowa  wood 

Sawyer  saya  he  did  with  a  WITTE  6  h.  p.  Saw- 
Rig.  Another  claims  40  loads  of  pole  wood  in 
S  hours  and  20  minutes  with  a  6  h.  p.  Hundreds 
of  WITTE  Saw-Rig  owners  have  made  similar 
records,  and  are  coining  money. 


Can  Do  As  Well 


Saws  at  4c  a  Cord 

Does  the  Work  of  lO  Men . 

This  one-man  cross-cut  saw  I 
outfit  run  by  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  cuts  15  to  35  cords  of 
wood  a  day.  One  man  or 
a  boy  can  handle  it.  Easy 
to  operate,  easy  to  | 
*  move.  Engine  can  I 
be  used 
]  for  other 
far  m 
work 
when! 
notsaw- 
ing. 

PHILLIPS  MAN  DRAG  SAW  I 

Fast  money-maker  and  big  labor  | 
saver.  Works  anywhere  in  any  weath-  I 
er.  Write  for  description  and  money-saving  offer.  | 

THE  PHILLIPS  DRAG  SAW  &  MFG.  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Ms. 


Cut  The  Shoe  Bills 

Better  Work  Shoos  at  Less  Cost.  Easy  on  Feet. 

Give  complete  protection  against  water  and  cold.  Save  your  health. 

Uttlievo  toot  troubles.  Thousands  of  users—  farmers, 
dairymen,  minora,  concrete  workers,  etc,  every¬ 
where  are  enthusiastic  in  pra»so  ot 

EASY  WALK.NG  SH0ES 


.OVERLAND 


Aluminum  Soled 


Made  !n  several  styles  and  sizes. 
Pit  the  feet  perfectly.  Materials, 
workmanship  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Get  your  catalog  at  once. 
It  tells  the  whole  story.  Write  today. 


Ar.y  hustler  can  make  big  money  with 

the  WITTE.  When  not  sawing  you  can  operate 
Other  machinery.  It’s  the  one  all-purpose  out¬ 
fit  for  farmers  and  men  who  make  sawing  a 
business.  Prices  are  favorable  right  now.  As 
an  illustration,  you  can  get  a  2  h.  p.  WITTE 
Stationary  Engine  on  skids,  complete  catalog 
equipment,  now,  for  $44.9i  cash  with  order.  All 
other  sizes,  2  to  30  h.  p.,  at  low  prices.  Lifetime 
guarantee.  Eig  catalog  of  Engines  and  Saw 
outfits  FREE.  Write  for  it  TO-DAY. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1893  Oakland  Ave.  1893  Empire  Bldg. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  theft  GRIMM  SYSTEM 

SECTIONAL  pans  with 
high  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


OVERLAND  SHOE  CO.  Dept.l65Racine, Wisconsin 


Apple  Crop  in  Nova  Scotia 

Having  just  finished  washing  the  apple 
pickers’  dinner  dishes,  I  want  to  advert 
to  the  35-cent  dollar.  It  isn’t  enough  to 
get  for  our  work,  but  after  the  late  freeze 
it  may  be  a  fact.  Nova  Scotian  late  ap¬ 
ples  were  frozen  hard  as  bullets,  and  it 
has  hurt  some  of  them,  and  I  think  espe¬ 
cially  the  Baldwin.  Nova  Scotia  has  an 
enormous  crop,  probably  because  we  have 
practically  gone  spraying  with  modified 
Bordeaux.  Queer  how  the  apple  crop 
went  down  and  stayed  at  600.000  bids,  a 
year  using  lime-sulphur,  and  now  with 
Bordeaux  gives  us  2.000,000  bbls.  Only 
barrels  are  scarce  as  pearls,  and  worth 
much  blarney  aud  $1  apiece. 

Nova  Scotia.  joiin  bttchanan. 


CUSHMAN 


Light  Weight  All-Purpose  Farm  Motors 

Weigh  Only  One -Fourth  As  Much 

as  ordinary  farm  engines,  but  run  even  more  steadily  and  quietly,  because  of 
perfect  balance  and  accurate  Throttling  Governor. 

Because  of  their  light  weight,  they  are  the  most  useful  farm  engines,  as  they  can  be  moved 
so  easily  from  job  to  job,  doing  many  jobs  other  engines  cannot  do. 

They  are  alto  very  durable—  in  fact,  the  Cushman  service  record  on  American  farms— where 
50.000  of  them  are  at  work— justifies  our  claim  that  Cushman  Motors  are  the  most  durable  farm 
engines  in  the  world. 

Double  Cylinder  Motors 
8, 15  and  20  H.  P. 


296a 


8H.  P.  2  Cylinder  Cushman.  Weighs  Only  >20  tbs. 


They  give  a  service  the  tractor  cannot  give  and  no  other  farm 
engine  compares  with  them  in  equipment.  Two  cylinders  give 
very  steady  power.  They  do  not  wear  unevenly  and  lose  com¬ 
pression.  Every  running  part  protected  from  dust  and  properly 
lubricated.  Equipped  with  Throttling  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Carburetor,  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and 
Water  Circulating  Pump  without  extra 
charge. 

Cushman  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 

does  more  for  the  farmer  than  any  other  outfit. 
Combines  both  Light  Plant  and  Power  Plant  in 
one.  Write  for  Book,  stating  whether  Light 
Weight  Engines  or  Light  Plants. 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

847  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Ine  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  TAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Jonrnnl  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  IS30 

Published  weekly  by  the  Hural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  80th  Street,  hew  fork 
Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Seerotary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  Od,  or 
8f£  marks,  or  lO1^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  Cash  must  accompany  transient  ordera 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  Wo  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  sucli  cases  should  not  bo  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  llie  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  ad.,-rtiser 


Our  Best  Thanksgiving  Suggestion 


Home,  Sweet  Home. 


jOmn  hOAARO  PAY ht 


1.  Mid  pleasures  and  pal  -  a  .  ces,  though  wc  way  roam,  Be  it  tv  •  er  SO 

2.  An  ex  *  ilc  from  home,  splendor  daz-zlcs  in  vain;  O'  give  xne  my 

lmrn  if  f r  1 1,  ;  t  ir ' 


bumble,  there’s  no  place  like  home;  A  charm  from  l  he  skies  seem  s  to  hoi -low  us 
low  -  ly  thatched  cottage  a-gain,— The  binlssing  ing  gni  •  ly,  tbat  came  at  my 


*  1 

lim  - ' :  != -n:  ;  i 
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Crei.  *  k 
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there,  Which,  seek  Ihro’  Ihe  world  is  ne'er  met  with  else-where.  RomC 
rail;  Give  me  them, with  the  peace  of  niinil,  dear,  cr  than  all. 


feU/Uji-  I  :  \:  \  : 


Cre.i. 


|  s j,  l  >  FfU  ;[,  j] 

•7  V  •  -J  *  S?  ■'  *  --- 1 

*  home'  sweet  .sw  eet  home' Be  it  ev  •  er  so  hum-blr, there’s  no  place  like  home. 

s  :  if  r?  ff  :  :  \i  :  ;  £'  *  f !;:  11 
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ONE  thing  about  Ibis  new  department  for  tbe 
young  folks  is  that  it  means  “Hands  off!"  for 
the  grown-ups!  Let  the  children  understand  that 
tiiis  department  is  for  them,  without  interference  or 
direction  from  adults.  Mr.  Tuttle  will  simply  act  as 
interpreter  and  put  into  shape  what  the  children 
have  to  say.  Tiie  It.  X.-Y.  lias  succeeded  because  it 
gives  fair  expression  to  the  thought  and  desires  of 
plain  country  men  and  women.  In  a  smaller  way 
this  department  of  “Boys  and  Girls”  will  succeed 
because  it  expresses  the  thought  and  feeling  <>f  our 
young  folks. 

* 


OXK  of  our  readers  thinks  lie  finds  a  parallel  for 
the  recent  campaign  against  Charles  II.  Betts 
in  the  story  of  Achilles,  the  famous  Greek  warrior. 
We  are  not  very  strong  on  the  classics,  hut.  as  we 
recall  it,  Achilles  was  supposed  to  he  invulnerable 
except  in  his  heel.  The  legend  goes  that  his  mother 
dipped  him  in  the  River  Styx,  holding  him  by  the 
heel,  so  that  every  part  of  his  body  was  made  im¬ 
mune  to  weapons  except  his  heel.  He  won  all  his 
lights  until  one  who  knew  the  secret  directed  a 
poisoned  arrow  which  struck  him  in  the  vital  part — 
his  heel!  Xow,  says  our  friend.  Mr.  Betts  and  most 
other  politicians  are  strong  and  unbeatable  so  long 
as  they  stand  hack  and  pull  the  wires.  When  they 
actually  run  for  office,  or,  as  we  may  say,  take  to 
their  political  “heels,”  the  independent  and  honest 
voters,  fully  aroused,  will  shoot  ballots  at  them  like 
poisoned  arrows.  The  comparison  is  not  bad.  If 
Mr.  Belts  had  kept  off  the  ticket  the  old  theory  that 
farmers  will  make  kindling  wood  of  their  best  inter¬ 
ests  before  they  will  split  a  ticket  would  have  gone 
on  rejoicing.  The  politicians  would  have  gone  on 
buying  and  selling  patronage  on  the  theory  that  no 
matter  wliat  they  do,  Wayne  County  was  good  for 
0,000  majority.  It  is  hard  to  understand  what  evil 
genius  induced  Mr.  Betts  to  take  the  chance,  and  by 
actually  “running”  as  a  candidate,  expose  Ins  vul¬ 
nerable  heel!  He  did  it,  and  his  beggarly  majority 
of  .'107.  under  the  circumstances,  is  the  hardest  blow 
the  political  bosses  of  rural  Xew  York  State  have 
ever  had.  Yes,  Mr.  Betts  seems  like  Achilles  in  this 
fine  tiling — he  must  have  a  very  sore  heel,  and  the 

soreness  will  spread  to  other  politicians. 

* 


and  clearest  in  his  manner  of  expressing  thought. 
Therefore  a  speaker  who  expects  to  Interest  farmers 
should  think  hard  and  speak  easily.  We  notice  men 
who  can  sit  down  with  one  farmer  and  talk  simply 
and  well,  so  that  the  message  is  understood.  Let 
that  farmer  meet  with  100  others  in  a  room  and  tin* 
same  speaker  who  did  so  well  in  the  farm  home,  get 
up  before  them  to  talk,  lie  seems  to  forget  that  the 
farmer  lias  not  in  any  way  changed  his  nature,  his 
interests  or  his  habits.  He  seems  to  think  he  is 
talking  to  an  entirely  different  man,  and  lie  gets  off 
the  ground  and  up  in  the  air.  Why  not  talk  to  the 
100  men  as  you  did  to  the  one  man? 

TIIE  following  statement  by  Fred  W.  Cornwall, 
farmers’  candidate  in  the  recent  Wayne  County 
election,  shows  the  right  spirit.  It  is  along  just 
such  lines  as  Mr.  Cornwall  suggesrs  that  we  must 
push  tiie  car  of  progress  ahead: 

Wo  have  lost  this  year,  hut  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  lost  honorably.  The  campaign  was  clean,  well 
defined,  waged  for  a  principle  and  not  for  personal 
reasons.  I  do  not.  consider  cutting  the  normal  majority 
from  (i.000  to  ”37  as  a  personal  triumph.  It  is  a 
triumph  for  those  who  liad  faith  in  the  cause  and  the 
courage  of  their  convictions.  It  is  to  all  of  us  a  reason 
tor  congratulation  that  the  Grange,  tiie  ministers,  the 
IV.  (’.  T.  U.  and  tiie  farmers  had  a  common  cause  to 
work  for,  and  did  work  harmoniously,  loyally  and  with 
enthusiasm.  Xext  year  and  the  year  after  this  move¬ 
ment  will  grow,  quietly  perhaps,  but  inevitably,  for 
farmers  who  have  long  thought  upon  these  principles 
have  begun  to  speak  and  to  act.  We  must  know  what 
we  want,  ll’c  must  he  sure  that  what  we  ask  for  is 
just.  We  must  work  for  principles  and  not  for  in¬ 
dividual  gain,  and  our  voice  in  legislative  affairs  must 
ring  clearly  for  what  we  know  is  right. 

F.  W.  CORNWALL. 

* 

The  Three  L/s — Land,  Labor  or  Learning 

We  are  about  to  have  a  discussion  on  “Which  is  the 
mn«<t  essential  to  the  farmer  of  the  present,  more  labor, 
less  land,  more  education?”  Which  one,  to  your  opin¬ 
ion.  is  the  most  essential  to  the  farmer  of  today? 
Pennsylvania.  WILLIAM  II.  COTTING  HAM. 

IX  its  way  that  is  not  unlike  asking  us  to  say 
which  is  most  essential  of  the  plant  food  ele¬ 
ments — nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphorus.  The  gen¬ 
eral  answer  would  be,  of  course,  that  they  are  all 
necessary.  Unless  we  know  by  experiment  which  is 
lacking  we  should  use  a  “balanced  fertilizer”  con¬ 
taining  all  three.  We  should  go  on  and  say  that  a 
fourth  element — lime — i<  also  needed  on  most  soils. 
Unless  lime  is  supplied  the  other  elements  cannot 
lie  most  efficient. 

Xow,  suppose  we  say  that  labor  represents-  nitro¬ 
gen.  intensive  farming  potash,  education  phosphorus, 
and  fair  credit  or  capital,  lime.  We  should  figure  it 
out  about  as  we  would  the  fertilizer  problem.  A 
farmer  needs  them  all  in  order  to  make  his  farm  pay. 
Unless  he  knows  which  one  is  most  essential  he 
should  try  to  supply  them  all,  hut  he  should  test  his 
job  as  he  does  his  soil  in  order  to  know  which  one  is 
most  necessary.  In  pioneer  times  when  a  man  went 
into  the  forest  or  onto  the  raw  prairie  the  greatest 
need  was  labor.  It  did  not  require  great  education 
to  swing  an  ax  or  follow  a  plow,  unless  you  call  in¬ 
stinct  and  common  sense  education.  As  time  went  on 
the  land  grew  poorer  and  thinner,  and  the  markets 
came  nearer.  Trade  was  no  longer  in  barter,  but  in 
cash.  Then  the  farmer  needed  true  ‘‘education”  to 
know  how  to  build  up  or  maintain  his  soil :  he  had  to 
use  intensive  methods  and  get  more  out  of  each  acre 
and  use  some  form  of  capital  in  cash  or  credit.  It  is 
almost  exactly  like  the  development  of  farming  as 
related  to  f lie  plant  food  question.  Today  the 
answer  to  tiie  question  will  vary  with  the  locality 
and  th(>  character  of  the  farming.  In  our  own  sec¬ 
tion  the  greatest  need  is  labor.  Our  farmers  have 
been  forced  to  restrict  their  operations  and  reduce 
their  acreage.  They  know  well  what  they  ought  to 
do,  and  have  the  knowledge  needed  to  produce  good 
crops,  with  the  natural  gain  which  comes  from  ra¬ 
tional  study.  They  cannot  live  up  to  their  knowl¬ 
edge  nr  wish  because  they  cannot  find  labor.  That  is 
therefore  our  essential  need.  We  know  of  other  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  labor  situation  is  better,  but  farmers 
lack  capital.  They  cannot  buy  needed  equipment 
or  make  needed  improvements  through  lack  of  money. 
Their  business  stands  like  a  sour  soil,  unable  to 
make  full  use  of  its  potential  plant  food  through  a 
lack  of  lime!  There  are  other  places  where  a  lack  of 
knowledge  or  true  education  keeps  men  the  slaves  of 
old  methods  or  prejudices,  hut  if  you  take  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country  at  large  we  think  the  great¬ 
est  farm  need  is  skilled  and  contented  labor,  and  the 
next  greatest  need  is  cash  or  credit,  with  education 
third. 

* 


H5RE  are  a  few  suggestions  which  occur  to  ns 
after  observing  Hie  efforts  of  various  orators  to 
address  farmer  audiences.  The  intelligent  farmer 
is  perhaps  the  hardest  thinker  along  the  lines  of  his 
work  of  ..py  class  of  workers.  TTo  f«s  also  the  simplest 


PROT1TBITIOX  and  the  sugar  shortage  have  com¬ 
bined  to  develop  a  new  sweet — malt  sugar 
syrup.  It  is  made  from  the  same  grains  as  beer — 
rye,  barley,  corn,. etc.,  and  may  also  he  made  from  po¬ 
tatoes:  any  plant;  in  fact,  which  contains  starch. 
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Up  to  a  certain  point  the  process  of  making  this  new 
sweet  is  the  same  as  that  in  beer  making.  With 
slight  changes  of  fixtures,  breweries  can  be  utilized 
for  syrup  making,  and  some  of  them  are  being  thus 
used.  The  new  syrup  looks  much  like  maple  syrup 
and  can  he  used  for  any  sweet  purpose.  Its  manu¬ 
facturers  promise  fully  to  care  for  the  barley  crop 
formerly  used  in  beer  making.  In  fact,  the  use  of 
this  new  malt  syrup  promises  to  put  this  country  on 
the  way  to  providing  our  own  sweets. 

* 

“By  every  honorable  means  I  am  trying  to  help  my 
daughter  gain  a  high  school  education .” 

THAT  comes  in  a  letter  from  a  hard-working 
farm  woman  who  has  small  opportunity  for 
earning  money.  Many  of  our  town  and  city  people 
do  not  realize  the  size  of  such  a  woman’s  task.  She 
must  not  duly  do  her  farm  work,  help  support  a  fam¬ 
ily,  but  probably  send  her  daughter  away  to  town  in 
order  to  have  her  attend  a  good  high  school.  In  the 
city  or  large  town  the  high  school  is  close  at  hand, 
hut  on  many  a  lonely  farm  attendance  at  such  a 
school  means  a  sacrifice  which  some  of  us  have  never 
realized.  The  things  which  some  parents  will  do  in 
order  that  their  children  may  have  the  power  which 
comes  from  education  are  nobly  pathetic.  The  best 
there  is  in  education  should  be  carried  out  and  down 
to  the  humblest  and  placed  within  reach  of  the  lone¬ 
liest. 

* 

TIIE  French  people  are  having  a  desperate  strug¬ 
gle  to  save  and  reorganize  their  country.  Great 
tracts  of  their  best  soil  have  been  hopelessly  ruined. 
It  will  he  50  years  before  the  orchards  and  gardens 
in  the  war  zone  can  he  restored.  Many  of  the  great 
French  manufacturing' cities  are  in  ruins,  with  ma¬ 
chinery  destroyed  and  mines  wrecked.  In  addition 
to  all  this  the  flower  of  the  French  manhood  has 
been  killed  or  crippled  or  depressed.  To  add  the 
crowning  touch  of  trouble,  a  fierce  spirit  of  unrest, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  seems  to 
have  seized  upon  the  city  workmen.  There  is  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  spirit  <>f  Bolshevism  will  spread  over 
France  before  she  can  even  start  to  pay  her  debt  or 
repair  her  mins.  Yet  those  who  know  the  solid 
character  and  plain,  homely  sense  of  the  French 
farmer,  do  not  despair.  M.  Clemenceau,  the  great 
French  statesman,  recently  warned  his  country  of 
the  dangers  which  the  extreme  radicals  offer. 

lie  added'  to  this  warning  and  advice  another  remark 
which,  judging  from  t  lie  commentaries  of  Socialist  news¬ 
papers,  has  given  labor  something  to  contemplate.  It 
was  that,  the  French  peasantry,  the  veritable  backbone 
of  the  nation,  would  never  admit  a  systematic  appeal  to 
violence  and  the. disorganization  of  industry  which  crip¬ 
pled  the  production  of  the  nation.  lie  said  they  were  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  French  farmers  have  always  been  the  back¬ 
bone  of  France.  The  world  hears  of  Paris,  the  scene 
of  riot  or  of  frivolity,  but  it  represents  little  more 
than  the  froth  on  the  milkpail  as  compared  with  the 
sober,  silent  men  and  women  working  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  French  farms.  These  sober  workers 
hold  the  destiny  of  France  secure.  That  is  even 
more  true  of  this  country,  where  the  people  in  rural 
districts  are  still  t lie  dominating  class.  We  may 
hear  of  riot  and  disorder  and  radicals  and  ruin  in 
Xew  York.  Chicago,  or  the  other  great  cities,  but  the 
soul  and  destiny  of  America  does  not  reside  amid 
brick  and  stone.  It  is  still  to  he  found  in  the  “open 
country,”  and  there  it  will  continue  to  he  found.  In 
France  the  wisest  statesmen  realize  this  fact,  while 
here,  most  leaders  continue  to  hold  the  foolish  notion 
that  the  city  dominates  the  country.  What  we  need 
most  is  the  prompt  and  complete  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  our  public  men  that  this  nation  is  still 
at  its  foundation  ail  agricultural  nation,  with  all 
other  interests  of  secondary  importance. 


Brevities 

Most  farmers  have  a  full  supply  of  rainy-day  work, 
but  this  year  there  has  been  so  much  rain  that  such 
work  is  about  caught  up. 

The  Delaware  Board  of  Agriculture  offers  prizes  for 
the  best  managed  flocks  in  that  State.  This  does  not 
mean  the  big  commercial  flocks  entirely.  Any  farmer 
can  compete. 

Why  has  quince  growing  passed  out  of  the  Hudson 
Valley?  We  quit  the  business  because  the  quinces  would 
not  set  their  fruit.  They  are  less  ready  to  “set”  than  a 
Leghorn  hen ! 

While  Xew  Zealand  threatens  to  become  a  strong 
competitor  in  the  sale  of  fresh  fruit,  like  apples,  it  has 
also  become  a  great  buyer  of  dried  fruit.  Last  year  this 
country  sent  fl.205.02S  lbs.  of  dried  fruit  to  New  Zea¬ 
land. 

Who  says  the  Leghorn  hen  is  not  a  good  mother? 
One  of  our  Leghorns  “  stole  her  nest”  in  late  October 
and  hatched  nine  chicks.  Six*  is  wild  as  a  hawk  and 
led  her  brood  away  from  the  buildings,  but  eight  of  the 
little  birds  are  strong  and  lively. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  states  that  the  blue  or 
mottled  subsoils  so  frequently  found  in  wet  places  soon 
change  to  a  brown  or  yellow  soil  after  a  good  system  of 
tile  drainage.  The  drained  land  showed  a  gain  of  US 
bu.  of  corn,  7  bu.  of  wheat  and  700  lbs.  of  clover  to  the 
acre. 
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The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

On  November  12-14,  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  at  a  very 
notable  meeting  of  men  and  women  interested  in 
agriculture,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
was  organized.  There  were  delegates  from  32 
States,  all  the  way  from  Massachusetts  to  California, 
and  from  Minnesota  to  Georgia.  Of  course  there  had 
been  in  the  past  many  gatherings  of  men  and  women 
who  represented  agriculture,  but  never  before  in  this 
country  has  there  been  quite  such  a  meeting  as  this 
one.  It,  represented  not  only  the  best  that  American 
farming  can  produce,  but  also  expressed  the  vast 
growth  of  education  and  farm  sentiment  which  has 
been  slowly  developing  during  the  past  25  years. 
The  Federation  promises  to  become  really  and  ef¬ 
fectively  national,  different  in  its  way  from  any¬ 
thing  that  has  been  attempted  before.  It  stands  for 
a  common  purpose,  which  is  primarily  educational, 
and  that  form  of  education  which  believes  in  a  most 
thorough  organization. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Federation  is  to  cor¬ 
relate  and  strengthen  the  State  Farm  Bureaus,  yet 
as  a  part  of  its  work  it  is  expected  to  promote,  pro¬ 
tect  and  represent  the  business,  economic,  social  and 
educational  interests  of  farmers.  It  is  also  pledged 
to  develop  agriculture.  As  strongly  as  could  be  done 
by  earnest  resolution,  ties  thought  was  brought  out, 
for  the  resolutions  clearly  state  that  “this  organiza¬ 
tion  recognizes  that  the  origin  and  strength  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  been 
achieved  through  co-operation  with  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  departments  of  agriculture,  upon  a  sound  edu¬ 
cational  program  of  local  work”  and  reaffirming  its 
“purpose  to  continue  such  co-operation  in  the  future, 
and  that  neither  business  enterprise  nor  legislative 
activity  should  diminish  such  co-operative  educa¬ 
tional  activities.” 

A  strong  platform  was  adopted  which  expressed 
the  views  of  the  majority  after  a  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  convention,  of  course,  stood  strongly 
for  loyalty  to  all  American  institutions.  It  went  on 
record  as  opposed  to  any  affiliation  with  organized 
labor.  It  recognized  the  farmer's  responsibility  for 
what  it  calls  the  stewardship  of  the  land.  It  also 
states  that  the  farmer  is  under  obligation  to  main¬ 
tain  soil  fertility.  It  commends  the  work  of  agri- 
tural  colleges,  the  economic  farm  management  and 
crop  estimating  work  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  it  asserts  in  the  most 
vigorous  terms  the  farmer's  right  to  the  cost  of 
production. 

Any  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureau  Associations 
or  “association  based,  on  the  Farm  Bureau  or  similar 
plan”  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  new  national 
federation.  The  governing  body  consists  of  a  board 
of  directors  composed  of  one  from  each  member 
State,  and  one  additional  director  for  each  20,000 
paid-up  members  in  the  State  association.  This 
board  elects  an  executive  committee  composed  of 
the  president  and  vice-president  and  12  regional 
directors,  three  each  from  the  four  groups  of  States 
known  as  (1)  Northeastern.  (21  Southern,  (3i 
Central,  and  (4)  Far  Western,  nominated  by  each 
group  respectively.  This  committee  Is  the  real  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  the  federation,  and  appoints  the  sec¬ 
retary  or  manager,  a  treasurer,  and  all  employees. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  will  be 
financed  by  a  membership  fee  equal  to  10  per  cent 
of  all  the  individual  membership  dues  in  the  county 
units  of  the  member  State  federations,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  few  States  which  do  not  have  paid  mem¬ 
berships.  by  a  sum  fixed  by  the  executive  committee 
between  a  minimum  of  $250  and  a  maximum  of 
$1,000  per  State. 

.1.  K.  Howard  of  Clemons.  Iowa,  was  chosen  first 
federation  president,  and  S.  1..  Strivings  of  Castile, 
N.  Y..  first  vice-president  of  the  new  federation. 
The  directors  by  regions  are  E.  B.  Cornwall  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  E.  F.  Richardson  of  Massachusetts,  and  II.  E. 
Taylor  of  New  Jersey  for  the  eastern  group:  <>.  E. 
Bradfute  of  Ohio,  II.  J.  Sconce  of  Illinois,  and  C.  11. 
Gray  of  Missouri  for  the  central  group;  W.  II. 
Walker  of  California.  W.  G.  Jameson  of  Colorado, 
and  John  F.  Burton  of  Utah  for  the  Far  West  group: 
and  Gray  Silver  of  West  Virginia.  J.  W.  Martin  cf 
Georgia.  George  Bishop  of  Oklahoma  for  the  South, 

It  must  be  said  seriouslj  and  sincerely  that  this 
federation  as  organized  is  the  most  hopeful  organiza¬ 
tion  that  has  thus  far  been  formed  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  fa  finer.  If  it  can  be  kept  as  a  democratic 
organization,  authorized  by  and  directed  by  plain 
working  farmers,  at  the  last  analysis,  it  will  prove 
a  wonderful  help  in  solving  the  great  problems  which 
are  now  looming  up  before  us.  The  Farm  Bureaus 
have  certainly  done  remarkably  fine  work,  and  their 
influence  is  shown  in  every  county  of  the  country. 
They  have  been  most  successful  where  the  plain 
farmers  have  joined  them  and  taken  a  hand  in  their 


management.  The  thing  that  will  save  this  federa¬ 
tion  and  make  it  a  marvelous  blessing  to  American 
agriculture,  will  be  the  spirit  which  we  believe  will 
carry  the  strong  purpose  and  simple  sense  of  justice 
of  the  plain  American  farmer  up  through  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  this  federation  until  it  makes  itself  felt 
in  national  affairs. 

The  “Cold  Storage”  Egg  Business 

The  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets  has  again 
yielded  to  the  dealers,  packers  and  cold  storage  in¬ 
terests,  and  discontinued  the  stamping  of  cold  stor 
age  eggs  on  the  shell,  and  eggs  laid  last  April  in  the 
South  and  West  and  Southwest,  held  in  storage 
since,  are  now  freely  sold  as  “strictly  fresh  eggs,” 
with  the  virtual  sanction  of  the  department.  Thi- 
competition  with  fresh-laid  eggs  in  the  city  markets 
makes  it  hard  for  nearby  producers  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness,  producing  eggs  in  cold  weather  and  meeting 
high-price  feed  bills.  If  the  producers  of  these  stor¬ 
age  eggs  got  the  benefit,  there  would  be  some  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  encouragement  of  larger  production, 
but  as  it  is  the  extra  profit  goes  to  the  speculator, 
the  railroads,  the  cold  storage  warehouse,  the 
banker,  the  jobber  and  the  retailer.  All  of  them  get 
their  share,  and  all  of  them  fight  for  the  privilege. 
That  no  one  can  be  deceived  in  the  custom  of  the 
traffic  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  only  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  market  requirements  are  now  fresh  eggs. 
That  means  95  per  cent  of  the  city  consumption  just 
now  is  cold  storage  eggs,  but  stand  at  any  counter 
in  the  city  and  watch  the  sales  of  fresh  eggs,  and 
you  would  never  know  that  there  was  a  cold  storage 
egg  in  existence  unless  you  are  an  expert  in  the 
business.  Maybe  we  ought  to  let  this  traffic  go 
through  just  as  it  is;  but  if  so,  why  organize  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  State  to  help  delude  and  swindle 
the  consuming  public,  and  to  discourage  a  productive 
industry  that  is  no  bonanza  at  best? 

Short  Weight  of  Milk 

We  carry  milk  to  Borden’s  here,  and  a  good  share  of 
the  time  we  get  short  weight.  Some  days  we  are  cut 
as  much  as  40  to  100  lbs.,  and  some  of  the  farmers 
complain.  Now  they  come  and  tell  us  that  our  milk 
is  too  thin,  and  they  can’t  accent  it  if  it  doesn't  im¬ 
prove.  Our  milk  has  averaged  3.5  butterfat  and  is  3.4 
now,  according  to  their  own  test.  The  milk  when  left 
in  pans  forms  a  thick  layer  of  cream  in  an  hour's  time. 
We  thought  perhaps  they  were  trying  to  get  back  at 
us  about  the  short  weight  complaint.  It  might  he  in 
the  feed,  but  the  other  farmers’  who  feed  the  same  as 
we  do  get  3.6  butterfat.  while  the  ones  that  keep  track 
of  the  weight  get  cut  down.  propt'cer. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y*. 

The  only  way  milk  producers  can  be  sure  that  they 
get  full  weight  and  correct  fat  test,  is  to  incorporate 
their  local  branches  and  employ  an  agent  to  be  on 
hand  to  weigh  the  milk  and  test  it  for  fat.  The 
expense  would  be  trifling  compared  to  the  saving: 
even  if  there  were  no  losses  now.  and  consequently 
no  saving,  the  experience  of  doing  business  right  for 
themselves  and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
were  getting  their  due  would  be  worth  the  cost. 

No  dealer  can  legally  reject  3.4  per  cent  milk  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  “too  thin.”  That  argument  is 
indeed  “too  thin."  The  milk  sold  to  consumers  in 
New  York  City  in  the  past  has  not  averaged  3.4  per 
cent,  and  when  milk  of  this  fat  content  or  more  is 
sold  as  it  comes  from  the  cow  it  is  within  the  defined 
standards. 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  demand  for  high 
fat  content  in  this  case.  If  the  milk  now  sold  as  it 
is  bought  in  liquid  form  without  adulterating  three 
per  cent  milk  would  he  more  profitable  to  the  dealer 
than  milk  with  higher  fat  content.  Indeed,  some 
small  dealers  have  complained  and  threatened  to 
refuse  milk  of  high  fat  content  because  they  had  to 
sell  it  under  the  law  for  the  same  price  as  three  per 
cent  milk.  But  when  the  milk  is  adulterated  or 
when  the  fat  is  used  for  other  purposes  the  result 
is  different.  This  month  three  per  cent  milk  is 
worth  $3.33  per  cwt.  That  is  $1.11  for  each  one  per 
cent  of  fat.  Milk  containing  four  per  cent  fat  con¬ 
tains  proportionately  more  other  solids,  hut  this 
extra  fat  and  other  solids  costs  the  dealer  only  40 
cents,  so  that  he  buys  the  extra  quality  in  four  per 
cent  milk  at  a  saving  of  71.  cents.  Figured  in  another 
way  butter  today  i-  worth  71  cents  a  pound.  On 
that  basis  pure  butterfat  is  worth  88  cents,  and  the 
fat  in  100  lbs.  of  four  per  cent  milk  is  worth  $3.43, 
exclusive  of  the  skim-milk.  So  that  on  four  per 
cent  milk  as  compared  with  three  per  cent,  milk  the 
dealer  would  have  a  profit  of  48  cents  on  fat  alone, 
and  lie  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  other  extra 
solids  besides. 

This  does  not  consider  the  cost  of  manufacture 
of  butter.  TYe  have  figured  actual  values.  Cost  of 
manufacture  ought  not  be  considered,  because  the 
user  of  whole  milk  gets  its  actual  value,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  manufacturing  cost  of 
another  product  should  he  considered. 


Collecting  Milk  Accounts 

The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  collected  a  milk  claim  fur 
two  Delaware  County  (N.  Y.)  farmers  that  will 
interest  milk  producers  generally,  and  particularly 
in  the  New  York  producing  district.  The  complaint 
was  substantially  this:  On  the  20th  of  February, 
1918,  Mr.  Otis  P.  Canfield,  a  dairy  farmer  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  N.  Y.,  called  the  Sheffield  Farms  creamery  at 
Hobart.  N.  Y..  on  the  telephone  and  inquired  if  the 
creamery  wanted  his  milk.  He  was  told  “bring  it 
along.”  On  the  following  day  Mr.  James  II.  Stowe, 
a  neighbor,  accompanied  Mr.  Canfield  with  his  milk 
to  the  Hobart  creamery.  On  inquiry  Mr.  Stowe  was 
“directed  to  drive  up  and  unload.” 

At  that  time  the  price  of  milk  to  the  producer  was 
made  by  the  Federal  Milk  Commission,  and  nothing 
whatever  was  said  on  either  side  about  price  or  time 
deliveries.  On  or  about  the  15th  of  March,  payment 
was  made  in  full  to  both  Mr.  Canfield  and  Mr.  Stowe 
for  the  milk  delivered  during  February  at.  the  price 
fixed  by  the  Federal  Commission.  Milk  was  deliv¬ 
ered  daily  by  both  patrons  during  March.  During 
the  last  week  of  March  Mr.  Stowe  notified  the  cream¬ 
ery  that  he  would  make  no  deliveries  after  March 
31  as  he  had  rented  his  farm,  and  Mr.  Canfield  gave 
similar  notice  for  other  reasons,  whereupon  the  Shef¬ 
field  Company  figured  the  March  deliveries  on  the 
basis  of  butterfat  value,  then  went  back  and  figured 
the  February  deliveries  on  the  butterfat  basis  also, 
and  brought  out  a  charge  of  $52.39  against  Mr.  Can- 
field  and  $44.97  against  Mr.  Stowe  for  alleged  over¬ 
payment  for  the  10  days  of  February,  this  being  the 
difference  between  the  milk  price  and  the  butterfat 
price.  This  was  done  on  the  theory  that  these  pat¬ 
rons  were  not  entitled  to  the  regular  price,  since 
they  did  not  deliver  during  a  six  months’  period.  By 
this  process  of  figuring  Mr.  Stowe  was  short  about 
$270  on  his  March  returns,  and  Mr.  Canfield  was 
short  nearly  $300. 

Complaint  was  filed  with  the  officers  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  but  this  did  not  result  in  payment  of 
the  claim,  and  while  the  loss  was  a  heavy  one  for 
them  in  view  of  the  cost  of  feed  and  other  expenses, 
the  patrons  hesitated  to  attempt  redress  through 
legal  processes,  and  appealed  to  Tiie  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  The  case  seemed  to  us  such  an  arbitrary 
disregard  of  the  producers’  right,  we  made  request 
for  a  settlement.  This  was  refused  and  we  brought 
suit  in  the  city  courts  to  recover  judgment  for  the 
difference  between  the  regular  price  for  the  milk 
delivered  for  the  two  months  and  the  amount  paid. 
When  the  case  was  ready  for  trial  Messrs.  Canfield 
and  Stowe  came  on  to  testify,  but  unfortunately  the 
case  was  put  over  by  the  court,  and  considerable  de¬ 
lay  occurred  before  all  parties  could  again  be  brought 
together.  When  the  case  was  again  ready  for  trial 
last  month  the  Sheffield  Company  offered  to  pay 
$200  on  Mr.  Stowe’s  claim  and  $225  on  Mr.  Can- 
field’-.  To  avoid  further  annoyance  and  expense 
they  accepted  this  settlement  and  we  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  -ending  them  checks  for  these  amounts. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

DAIRY  IMPROVEMENT, — Delaware  County  has 
nearly  one-half  of  all  the  cow-testing  associations  in  this 
State.  In  a  talk  to  Cortland  County  farmers  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  H.  C.  McKenzie,  of  Delaware  County,  told  of 
the  business  methods  the  dairymen  of  that  county  em¬ 
ploy  by  first  determining  the  actual  value  of  each  cow. 
He  advised  improving  the  quality  of  milk  as  one  way  to 
increase  its  consumption  and  told  of  methods  in  use  that 
make  Walton  milk  very  popular.  M.  J.  Peck,  of  Cort¬ 
land.  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  Cortland 
County's  milk  is  the  best  in  the  State  and  that  though 
Delaware  County  had  the  cow-testing  associations,  Cort¬ 
land  County  had  the  cows  to  test  and  that  such  asso¬ 
ciations  were  badly  needed,  lie  said  too  many  farmers 
did  not  know  the  actual  value  of  their  own  cows  aud 
told  of  one  cow  that  was  bought  of  a  leading  Tompkins 
County  farmer  for  $175.  She  changed  hands  several 
times  at  that  price.  Mr.  Peck  secured  her.  developed 
her  milking  qualities,  and  sold  her  for  $260.  She  could 
not  be  bought  now  for  $300.  M.  S.  Nye.  a  well-known 
breeder  of  llolsteins.  advised  weighing  the  milk  of  eve.y 
cow  to  determine  which  were  worth  breeding  to  a  pure¬ 
bred  sire.  He  urged  the  listing  of  sires  needed,  and  of 
sires  for  sale,  also  surplus  cows,  with  the  Farm  Bureau 
during  the  coming  year.  Two  Gouverneur  dairies  have 
.lost  shipped  10  calves  to  members  of  the  Clinton  Coimtv 
Calf  Club;  seven  purebred  Ayrshire.-  and  three  pure¬ 
bred  llolsteins.  The  animals  were  consigned  to  C.  B. 
Till-on.  manager  of  the  Clinton  County  Farm  Bureau, 
and  will  be 'sold  to  members  of  the  county  chib  by  him. 
A  new  departure  in  developing  junior  interest  in  dairy 
work  this  year  will  be  the  dairy  cow  clubs  for  boys  and 
girls.  This  plan  offers  immediate  and  visible  returns 
to  the  young  dairymen.  The  State  Bankers’  Association 
through  its  agricultural  department  has  arranged  to 
finance  these  and  other  clubs  and  has  set  aside  $1,000  to 
purchase  emblems  for  the  club  mem  tiers. 

CHEESE  SALES  EXCEED  RECORD.— The  Gou- 
verueur  Dairy  Board  has  closed  its  most  successful  sea- 
sou.  It  held  thirty-two  meetings  and  had  sold  a  total 
of  six  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  cheese  since  April  5. 
The  lowest  price  received  was  28  cents,  and  the  highest 
in  July,  was  31%  cents.  A  total  of  89.920  boxes  were 
sold  a  nearly  $2,000,000.  Lust  year  73.022  boxes  were 
sold.  m.  G.  F. 
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It  was  always  called  the  night  of  the 
great  wind  in  Bear  Valley,  and  for  years 
the  inhabitants  talked  of  the  terror  and 
destruction  that  travelled  in  its  wake. 
But  this  is  no  a  story  of  the  great  wind 
or  even  of  Bear  Valley,  but  just  of  two 
lives — bits  of  flotsam  and  jetsam  drifting 
down  to  the  great  unknown,  who  caught 
and  clung  and  held  each  other  up,  and 
struggled  on  together  to  love  and  victory. 
I  was  a  traveling  salesman  in  those  days 
and  always  when  I  made  Bear  Valley  I 
stopped  to  see  Doc  Courtright.  One  year 
I  got  to  the  valley  just  about  Thanks¬ 
giving  time,  and  Doc  made  me  stay  over 
to  eat  turkey  with  him  and  Elby,  his 
wife.  I  was  pretty  tired  and  lonesome 
and  sick  of  knocking  around  by  myself, 
and  the  thought  of  a  real  Thanksgiving 
dinner  in  a  real  home  sounded  good  to  me, 
so  I  stayed.  We  were  sitting  in  front  of 
the  fire,  waiting  for  Elby  to  put  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touches  to  the  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner,  when  Doc  asked  me  if  I  had  ever 
heard  about  the  great  wind  they  had  had 
in  Bear  Valley  a  couple  of  years  before, 
just  at  Thanksgiving  time.  Listen,  and 
I’ll  tell  it  to  you  just  as  he  told  it  to  me 
while  we  sat  by  the  fire  waiting  for  Elby 
to  call  us  to  dinner. 

“Beulah  Thorpe  was  a  pretty  little 
mite,  and  I  loved  her  as  my  own,  or  would 
if  she’d  let  me,  for  I  helped  to  bring  her 
into  the  world,  and  when  I  told  poor 
Nancy  Thorpe  she  had  a  girl  baby,  she 
just  hid  her  face  and  cried. 

“  ‘Bob’ll  beat  me,’  she  said,  ‘he  hates 
girls.’  ” 

“But  Bob  didn’t  beat  her.  She  died 
before  he  had  a  chance.  He  was  mad  as 
all  get  out  when  he  found  the  baby  was 
a  girl.  He  was  dead  drunk,  of  course, 
but  he  sobered  up  a  bit  when  I  told  him 
Nancy  was  dead,  and  for  a  little  while  he 
stayed  around  home  and  was  realy  handy 
with  the  baby.  He  seemed  fond  of  the 
little  thing,  though  he  was  awful  disap¬ 
pointed  at  her  not  being  a  boy.  He’s  the 
one  that  named  her  Beulah.  Said  he’d 
always  fancied  the  hymn  “Beulah  Land” 
and  now  he  supposed  Nancy  was  there, 
but  I  guess  he  was  thinking  about  the 
corn  and  wine.  Finally  he  married  Het 
Benson,  who’d  been  keeping  house  for 
him,  and  between  them  that  poor  little 
thing  didn’t  stand  any  show  at  all.  Het 
was  so  jealous  of  her  that  Bob  didn’t  dare 
be  good  to  her,  though  he  did  try  for 
awhile,  but  he  got  drinking  hard  again, 
and  forgot  all  about  her  being  his  own 
flesh  and  blood,  and  treated  her  worse’n 
he  did  his  dog. 

“When  she  got  big  enough  she  took  to 
running  off  to  the  woods,  and  she’d  stay 
there  the  whole  day  sometimes.  She  was 
always  ragged  and  barefooted,  but  the 
prettiest  little  thing  in  town  just  the 
same.  Elby  and  me,  we  did  what  we 
could  for  her.  Elby  was  always  calling 
her  in  and  giving  her  a  square  meal.  It 
didn’t  do  any  good  to  give  her  clothes, 
because  Het  took  them  away  from  hex1. 
She  was  shy  and  sort  of  wild,  and  no¬ 
body  pretended  to  understand  her.  She 
was  just  like  a  little  gypsy  with  her  wan¬ 
dering  ways,  and  she  looked  like  one  too, 
with  her  big  black  eyes  and  black  hair. 

“When  she  got  to  be  seventeen  or 
eighteen  there  wasn’t  a  girl  anywhere 
around  that  could  hold  a  candle  to  her 
for  looks,  but  she  didn’t  have  any  friends 
’count  of  being  Bob  Thorpe’s  kid,  and 
then  she  was  so  queer  and  wild  like.  I 
wasn’t  surprised  one  day  to  hear  she’d 
run  away  for  good.  Bob  was  mad,  I  tell 
you,  and  went  off  on  a  big  spree.  He 
talked  for  weeks  about  the  ingratitude 
of  children.  Kept  quoting  from  the 
Bible  about  serpents’  teeth  and  thankless 
children,  but  God  knows  he’d  never  done 
a  thing  for  Beulah  except  beat  her  ’til 
she  was  black  and  blue.  Het  was  tickled 
to  death  to  get  rid  of  hei\ 

“Elby  and  I  were  worried  because  we 
knew  she’d  go  to  the  city  and  get  work. 
She’d  often  threatened  to,  but  we  didn’t 
think  it  was  a  safe  place  for  her.  She 
was  too  pretty,  and  she  didn’t  know  any¬ 
thing.  We’d  never  known  her  to  do  any¬ 
thing  dishonest  or  to  tell  a  lie,  and  we 
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thought  maybe  her  sense  of  honor  would 
pull  her  through  if  it  came  to  a  show¬ 
down,  but  it’s  uphill  work  for  a  girl  like 
that  trying  to  earn  her  own  living  in  a 
city.  We  tried  to  find  her,  but  it  didn’t 
do  any  good,  and  after  awhile  we  kind  of 
gave  up  thinking  she’d  ever  come  back. 

“She’d  been  gone  about  three  years 
when  old  Het  died  and  I  can’t  say  any¬ 
body  was  sorry.  I  suppose  Bob  missed 
her  some,  but  Het  was  an  awful  scold  and 
drank  most  as  much  as  he  did.  I  thought 
it  was  a  good  riddance.  Still — Bob  was 
all  alone  with  no  one  to  do  for  him  and 
I  never  saw  a  lonesomer  man.  Once  I 
asked  him  if  he  ever  heard  from  Beulah 
and  he  snarled  out,  ‘No,  and  he  never 
wanted  to.  She  was  no  child  of  his  to 
run  off  that  way.’  I  told  him  plain  it 
was  his  own  fault  she’d  run  off  and  he 
said  he  knew  it  but  it  was  none  of  my 
business. 

“Then  came  the  night  of  the  gi-eat  wind. 
It  was  just  before  Thanksgiving,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  folks  didn’t  have  anything  left 
to  be  thankful  for  when  that  night  was 
over.  The  wind  had  been  blowing  all  day, 
but  towards  night  it  got  worse  and  then  it 
began  to  rain.  No  gentle  little  spatter, 
but  torrents  of  it,  till  the  streets  were 
regular  rivers  and  all  the  electric  light 
wires  were  down.  Bob  Thorpe  had 
pneumonia  and  I  didn’t  think  he  stood 
much  chance.  I  knew  nobody  would  care 
if  he  died,  and  I  hated  him  as  much  as 
the  rest  of  the  town  did ;  still  I  couldn’t 
let  him  die  like  a  dog,  so  I  did  what  I 
could  for  him.  About  ten  o’clock  that 
night  I  thought  I’d  go  down  and  see  how 
he  was  fixed.  I  didn’t  feel  easy  about 
him.  He  was  too  sick  to  be  there  all 
alone,  but  thei'e  wasn’t  a  soul  in  Bear 
Valley  to  take  care  of  him.  I  had  a  time 
getting  down  to  his  cottage.  The  wind 
most  took  me  off  my  feet  and  the  rain 
soaked  me  clear  through,  but  when  I  saw 
Bob  I  forgot  all  about  the  storm  and  set 
myself  to  saving  his  life  if  it  was  a  human 
possibility. 

“All  of  a  sudden  I  heard  the  door  open 
and  thei-e  stood  Beulah.  I  swear  I 
thought  she  was  a  ghost  driven  inside 
by  the  raging  wind.  She  was  dripping 


wet  and  she  had  lost  her  hat.  Her  short, 
curly,  black  hair  was  plastei-ed  tight  to 
her  head  and  her  eyes  looked  big  and 
black. 

“  ‘I’ll  take  care  of  pap,’  she  said.  ‘Some¬ 
way  I  knew  he  needed  me  to-niglit.’ 

“Well,  I  didn’t  know  how  she  knew  it. 
I  supose  it  was  one  of  them  women’s  in¬ 
tuitions  you  hear  about  but  I  didn’t  ask 
her  any  questions.  There  was  too  much 
to  be  done  and  we  could  talk  after  awhile. 
When  she  had  done  everything  I  told  her 
to  and  there  wasn’t  anything  more  to  do 
except  just  wait,  she  sat  down  by  the  side 
of  Bob’s  bed  and  held  tight  to  his  hand. 
He  didn’t  know  her  but  I  think  he  sort 
of  sensed  she  was  there,  for  he  began  to 
talk  about  her,  swearing  and  cursing  till 
my  blood  ran  cold.  But  Beulah  never 
said  a  word.  She  just  sat  there  by  the 
side  of  the  bed  and  never  left  him  for  a 
minute.  It  isn’t  an  easy  thing  either  to 
sit  by  a  dying  man  and  hear  him  curse 
himself  into  etex-nity. 

“  ‘You  don’t  need  to  stay,  Doc,’  she 
said  once,  ‘pap  and  I’ll  fight  this  out  to¬ 
gether  and  we’ll  win.’  But  of  course  I 
wouldn’t  leave  her  and  she  seemed  real 
kind  of  grateful  to  have  me  stay.  I  took 
a  good  long  look  at  her  as  she  sat  there 
beside  Bob  and  I  could  see  she  had 
changed  considerable.  She  was  just  as 
pretty,  but  the  city  or  something  had 
softened  her  and  rubbed  off  the  rough 
edges.  It  was  her  eyes  that  had  changed 
the  most.  They’d  always  been  so  bright 
and  sparkling,  but  now  they  were  so  sad. 
I’ve  never  seen  anything  6adder  than. that 
girl’s  great  black  eyes.  I  knew  when  I 
looked  at  them  life  hadn’t  been  very  kind 
to  her. 

“The  wind  and  rain  kept  up  all  night. 
It  thundered  and  lightened  and  a  tree  in 
Bob’s  yard  went  over  with  a  terrific 
crash.  The  roof  leaked,  and  I  stumbled 
around  setting  out  pots  and  pans  to  catch 
the  drips.  The  roof  of  a  neighbor’s 
house  was  ripped  off,  but  the  good  Lord 
himself  must  have  been  watching  over 
us,  for  we  got  through  safely.  I  could 
see  Bob  was  slipping  fast  and  I  told 
Beulah  so. 

“  ‘Doc,”  she  said,  ‘I  know  it  doesn’t 


make  any  difference  to  you  whether  he 
lives  or  dies,  but  it  makes  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  world  to  me.  and  I’m  not 
going  to  let  him  die.  He’s  going  to  get 
well  and  live  as  a  decent  man  should. 
It’s  my  fault  he  didn’t  do  it  before.  Do 
you  think  I’m  going  to  let  him  die  before 
I’ve  made  it  up  to  him?’ 

“I  didn’t  try  to  reason  with  her.  She 
hadn’t  had  anything  to  do  with  the  wav 
he  lived,  but  there  was  no  use  in  talking 
to  her  then  about  that  All  of  a  sudden 
she  began  to  talk  to  Bob,  soft  and  quiet 
like,  with  her  big  sad  eyes  fixed  on  his 
face 

“  ‘Pap,’  she  said,  ‘you’re  going  to  get 
well  for  me,  for  Beulah  I’ve  come  home 
to  take  care  of  you  Don’t  you  hear  me, 
pap?  I’m  going  to  stay  with  you  and 
make  you  happy  and  comfortable!’ 

“He  muttered  something  and  she  bent 
closer  to  him 

“  ‘It’s  no  good,  Bexilah,  I’m  goin’  fast 
’Taint  no  use.  You’re  a  good  girl  to 
come  back,  but  I  ain’t  worth  it.’ 

“  ‘Pap,’  she  says  awful  solemn,  ‘you’ve 
got  to  get  well  and  I’ll  tell  you  why. 
There’s  a  little  boy  baby  Just  waitin’  to 
call  you  grand-dad,  and  he  needs  you 
worse’n  I  do  because  his  own  dad’s  gone.' 

“I  noticed  then  for  the  first  time  that 
die  wore  a  wedding  ring  and  I  knew 
what  it  was  that  had  made  her  so  gentle 
and  loving  like. 

“  ‘Your  baby,  Beulah?’  says  Bob,  ‘a- 
waitin’  to  call  me  grand-dad,  and  you  said 
a  boy?’ 

“  ‘Yes,  pap,  a  little  boy.  He’s  just 
learning  to  walk  and  talk,  and  he  needs 
you,  pap,  so  much,  to  teach  him  lots  of 
things,  and  I  need  you,  pap,  to  help  me 
bring  him  up.' 

“  ‘Beulah,’  said  Bob,  ‘I  got  to  get  well, 
don’t  leave — we’ll  fight  together  for  the 
baby !’ 

“I  couldn’t  imagine  Bob  Thorpe  bring¬ 
ing  up  any  little  innocent  kid,  but  I  sup¬ 
posed  Beulah  was  just  humoring  him, 
and  of  course  I  didn’t  say  anything. 

“It  was  ’most  morning,  and  he  fell 
asleep  then.  I  knew  sleep  would  help 
him  the  most  of  anything  and  it  began 
to  look  as  if  he  might  pull  through. 
Beulah  sat  thei’e  beside  him  holding  his 
hand  tight  and  I  puttered  around  among 
all  them  pots  and  pans  and  made  her 
coffee,  for  she  was  near  tuckered  out. 
The  rain  stopped  and  the  wind  let  up  a 
little.  I  was  that  thankful  when  I  saw 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  Things  always 
look  better  in  the  morning.  After  awhile 
Bob  roused  up  a  little. 

“  ‘What  day  is  it?’  he  asked. 

“  ‘Why,  pap,’  says  Beulah,  ‘it’s  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  and  you  and  I  have  got  each 
other  and  the  baby  to  be  thankful  for.’ 

“It  took  a  long  time  for  Bob  to  get 
well,  and  Beulah  stayed  right  with  him  all 
the  time.  He  couldn’t  bear  to  have  her 
out  of  his  sight.  When  he  was  sitting  up 
and  feeling  some  better,  she  sent  for  the 
baby,  and  a  brighter,  nicer,  little  kid  I 
never  saw.  He  was  about  a  year  old  then, 
just  beginning  to  walk  a  little  and  say  a 
few  words.  Bob  was  awful  proud  of  him, 
and  I  thought  he’d  die  with  joy  when  the 
baby  leanied  to  say  gi-and-dad  The  kid 
was  hanging  ai-ound  him  all  the  time, 
and  it  made  a  man  of  Bob.  I  don’t  think 
he  ever  drank  another  drop.  He  got  his 
old  job  back,  and  he  makes  good  money. 
The  three  of  them  still  live  down  there 
in  Bob’s  cottage  and  there  ain’t  a  happier 
family  in  the  whole  valley,  except  some¬ 
times  I  think  Beulah  ain’t  so  very  happy. 
She’s  got  all  kinds  of  notions  about,  her 
husband,  and  she  worries  about  him  a  lot, 
thinks  she’s  ruined  his  life  and  all  kinds 
of  things.” 

“What  about  her  husband?”  I  asked. 
“A  girl  like  that  ought  to  have  the  best 
man  in  the  world.” 

“Well,  she  didn’t  get  him,”  said  Doc. 
“But  I’ll  tell  you  all  I  know  about  him.” 

“I  couldn’t  understand  for  a  long  time 
why  she’d  come  back,  but  one  day  she 
told  me.  It  seems  she’d  gone  to  the  city 
and  got  work  and  kept  straight  as  a 
string.  After  about  a  year  she  mairied 
(Continued  on  page  175S) 
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Which  Shall  It  Be? 

Older  readers  will  remember  how  in 
years  or  more  ago  the  little  poem  vith  the 
above  title  was  very  popular.  Every 
“elocutionist"  of  that  day  recited  this 
poem  before  country  audiences.  It  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  heart — iu  those  sad  old 
days  of  war  orphans.  Of  late  years  it 
has  fallen  out  of  notice.  Now,  we  find 
it  in  a  singular  place — the  Star  Bulletin. 
published  by  the  prisoners  in  Sing  Sing 
prison.  In  former  years  it  was  credited 
to  Ethel  Lynn  Beers. 

“Which  shall  it  be?  Which  shall  it  be?" 
1  looked  at  John — John  looked  at  me 
(Dear,  patient  John,  who  loves  me  yet 
As  well  as  though  my  locks  were  jet)  ; 
And  when  I  found  that  I  must  speak. 

My  voice  seemed  strangely  low  and  weak  : 
“Tell  me  again  what  Robert  said,” 

And  then  I,  listening,  bent  my  head. 

“This  is  his  letter :  ‘I  will  give 
A  house  and  land  while  you  shall  live. 

If  in  return,  from  out  your  seven. 

One  child  to  me  for  aye  is  given.’” 

I  looked  at  John’s  old  garments  worn. 

I  thought  of  all  that  John  had  borne 
Of  poverty  and  work  and  care, 

While  I,  though  willing,  could  not  share; 
I  thought  of  seven  mouths  to  feed. 

Of  seven  little  children’s  need, 

And  then  of  this.  “Come,  John,”  said  I, 
“We’ll  choose  among  them  as  they  lie 
Asleep.”  So,  walking  hand  in  hapd. 

Dear  John  and  I  surveyed  our  band. 

First  to  the  cradle  lightly  stepped. 

Where  Lillian,  the  baby,  slept, 

A  glory  ’gainst  the  pillow  white. 

Softly  the  father  stooped  to  lay 
His  rough  hand  on  in  gentle  way. 

When  dream  or  whisper  made  her  stir, 
And  huskily  he  said.  “Not  her,  not  her!” 
We  stopped  beside  the  trundle-bed, 

And  one  long  ray  of  lamplight  shed 
Athwart  the  boyish  features  there, 

In  sleep  so  pitiful  and  fair; 

I  saw  on  Jamie's  rough,  red  cheek 
A  tear  undried.  Ere  John  could  speak. 
“He’s  but  a  baby,  .too."  said  I. 

And  kissed  him  as  we  hurried  by. 

Pale,  patient  Robbie's  angel  face 
Still  in  his  sleep  bore  suffering’s  trace. 
“No,  for  a  thousand  crowns,  not  him  !” 

He  whispered,  while  our  eyes  were  dim. 
Poor  Dick  !  bad  Dick !  our  wayward  son. 
Turbulent,  reckless,  idle  one — 

Could  he  be  spared?  Nay;  He  who  gave. 
Bade  us  befriend  him  to  his  grave : 

Only  a  mother’s  heart  can  be 
Patient  enough  for  such  as  he  ; 

“And  so,”  said  John.  “I  would  not  dare 
To  send  him  from  our  bedside  prayer.” 
Then  stole  we  softly  up  above 
And  knelt  by  Mary,  child  of  love. 

“Perhaps  for  her  *t  would  better  be." 

I  said  to  John.  Quite  silently 
lie  lifted  up  a  curl  that  lay 
Across  her  cheek  in  wilful  way. 

And  shook  his  head:  ‘Nay.  love;  not 
thee,’  ” 

The  while  my  heart  beat  audibly. 

Only  one  more,  our  eldest  lad, 

Trusty  and  truthful,  good  and  glad — - 
So  like  his  father.  “No.  John,  no — 

I  cannot,  will  not.  let  him  go.” 

And  so  we  wrote,  in  courteous  way. 

We  could  not  drive  one  child  away  ; 

And  afterward  toil  lighter  seemed. 
Thinking  of  that  of  which  we  dreamed. 
Happy  in  the  truth  that  not  one  face 
Was  missed  from  its  accustomed  m-ice; 
Thankful  to  work  for  all  the  seven 
Trusting  the  rest  to  One  in  heaven 

Last  week  the  Hope  Farm  man  spoke 
of  the  sub-normal  child  and  the  public 
school.  That  means  the  child  with  the 
slow,  undeveloped  mind — who  is  incap¬ 
able  of  quick  thinking.  Many  a  time 
such  a  little  one  will  develop  if  someone 
can  only  have  the  patience  and  skill  to 
lead  the  halting  mind  along  until  it  gains 
power.  In  the  public  school  such  a  child 
cannot  have  a  fair  chance  because  the 
teacher  cannot  give  special  care.  The 
little  one  must  take  her  chance  with  the 
rest  and  she  cannot  acr  as  a  unit  in  the 
rush  of  class-room  work.  Far  better  keep 
such  a  child  at  home  until  she  gains  con¬ 
fidence,  for  she  ought  to  have  special  at¬ 
tention. 

ai:  • 

SEVEBAI.  New  ^  ork  reader-  i-k  wii.it 
has  become  of  the  former  school  commis¬ 
sioners  and  how  are  the  superintendents 
elected?  A  letter  from  the  Education 
Department  answers  a'  follows: 

The  office  of  school  commissioner  v  is 
done  away  with  a  number  of  years  igo. 
In  place  of  the  school  commissioner  the 
office  of  district  superintendent  was  estab¬ 
lished.  These  district  superintendents  are 
elected  by  a  board  of  directors,  which 
board  consists  of  two  members  from  each 
township  comprising  a  supervisory  dis¬ 
trict.  The  members  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  are  elected  in  the  same  uiauuer  is 
are  other  town  officers.  U.  C-  CASi. 


The  New  York  Post  gives  the  following 
figures  regarding  a  farm  township  in 
Iowa : 

It  is  an  exceptional  town  that  can  make 
such  a  showing  as  that  of  Orange  Town¬ 
ship.  Blackhawk  County.  Iowa.  Of  the 
1  12  farm  homes  in  the  township,  all  have 
newspapers  and  magazines;  125  have  li¬ 
braries.  with  an  average  of  100  volumes; 
122  have  telephones;  80  have  pianos;  70 
have  automobiles ;  70  have  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers:  72  have  furnace  heat;  08  have  power 


washers;  63  have  electric  light:  57  have 
running  water ;  47  have  bathrooms. 

We  can  find  townships  in  Wayne  and 
other  fruit  counties  in  New  York  where 
the  showing  would  be  even  better.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  sections  where  there 
will  not  be  so  many  “improvements.”  but 
they  are  working  in  everywhere.  During 
the  past  six  months  we  must  have  had  at 
least  100  calls  for  help  iu  producing  a 
water  supply  for  farmhouses,  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  heaters,  water  fixtures  and  other 


conveniences  have  been  heavy.  These 
thiugs  are  no  longer  regarded  as  costly 
luxuries,  but  coihforts  and  necessities — 
and  country  women  are  as  clearly  entitled 
to  them  as  any  who  live  in  town  or  city. 
The  time  has  got  to  come  when  every 
farm  home  must  have  its  full  supply  of 
water  and  light  and  heat.  Water  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  unstable  things  in 
the  universe.  Yet.  send  it  running  freely 
through  every  farmhouse  in  this  country 
with  its  companions,  heut  and  light,  and 


you  build  a  contentment  which  will  put 
this  nation  on  the  solid  rock  of  full  foun¬ 
dation. 

* 

At  one  time  a  very  capable  woman  ad¬ 
vertised  for  a  position  as  farm  house¬ 
keeper.  She  was  strong  and  energetic, 
knew  all  about  farm  work,  and  knew 
nothing  about  “organized  labor”  or  any 
servants’  union.  She  just  wanted  to  give 


honest  service  for  au  honest  job.  You 
can  imagine  what  a  rush  there  was  for 
this  treasure,  for  in  a  popular  voting  con¬ 
test  with  worried  men  aud  weary  women 
to  vote  such  a  woman  would  be  elected 
as  household  companion  over  the  average 
angel !  She  had  over  350  replies  to  her 
advertisement,  aud  secured  a  job  out  of 
the  first  half  dozen  offers !  But  there 
was  only  one  woman  and  some  350 
woman-seekers.  This  woman's  hands 
were  skilled  to  the  finger-tips  at  house¬ 


hold  work,  but  holding  a  peu  or  pencil 
was  a  dreaded  and  laborious  task  How 
could  she  possibly  write  350  letters  of 
refusal?  It  would  have  cost  her  $15  at 
least  to  have  a  note  printed  and  mailed. 
So  she  just  took  the  job  and  nothing 
more.  The  350  blamed  her  for  not  re¬ 
plying,  and  some  of  them  thought  the 
paper  in  which  her  "ad”  appeared  had 
led  them  astray.  But  what  could  the 
woman  do  under  the  circumstances? 
Whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so  every 


such  letter  should  be  answered  respect¬ 
fully,  but  in  such  a  case  as  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  how  could  this  be  fairly  done? 
Before  we  criticize  people  too  much  and 
call  them  frauds  let  us  know  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

* 

This  last  election  clearly  showed  what 
farm  women  can  do  with  the  ballot.  As 
a  rule  the  women  took  more  interest  in 
voting  than  the  men  did.  They  voted  in¬ 
telligently  and  did  not  by  any  means  al¬ 
ways  follow  the  lead  of  their  men.  In 
several  counties  candidates  were  inclined 
to  dodge  on  the  temperance  question  or 
on  other  issues  involving  a  principle. 
Most  of  the  men  grumbled  a  little,  but 
fell  in  line  for  the  party,  while  the  women 
openly  organized  opposition,  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  cases  defeated  the  candidate.  There 
is  no  question  about  It,  a  new  element 
has  entered  politics,  and  it  will  do  more 
to  put  what  is  called  "the  fear  of  God" 
into  the  hearts  of  the  politicians  than 
anything  heretofore  started.  In  that  great 
campaign  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y..  the  women 
did  great  work. 

*= 

The  National  Wool  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  started  a  campaign  to  induce 
people  to  eat  more  lamb.  It  is  somewhat 
on  the  plan  of  the  old  Apple  Consumers’ 
League,  which  did  sucli  remarkable  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  apple  a  few  years  ago. 
The  sheep  men  know  that  many  lambs 
are  sacrificed,  and  that  lamb  as  a  food 
is  not  popular.  It  ought  to  be.  because, 
did  they  but  know  it.  there  is  no  more 
nourishing  meat  iu  the  world  than  roasted 
or  boiled  lamb.  It  ranks  with  chicken 
as  food  for  invalids,  and  with  beef  as 
food  for  strong  men.  So  the  sheep  men 
are  out  to  make  lamb  popular.  They  go 
at  it  the  right  way — by  starting  at  home. 
Farmers  are  asked  to  help  by  using  roast 
lamb  in  place  of  ham  at  picnics  and  pub¬ 
lic  meals,  and  for  sandwiches.  Many  a 
ruit  grower  or  gardener  would  do  well 
o  keep  a  few-  sheep.  They  are  the  cleau- 
st  animal  you  can  have  around.  They 
will  cake  the  place  of  a  lawn-mower,  keep 
weeds  cleaned  up.  furnish  wool  and  yarn 
and  hand  out  a  supply  of  the  best  meat, 
jets  all  join  the  “eat-more-lamb”  cam¬ 
paign  .' 


A  Warm  Dinner  in  the  Woods 

As  the  cold  days  are  here  again  and 
it  is  necessary  for  the  men  to  take  their 
dinners  into  the  woods,  etc.,  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  how  to  pack  the  dinner  box. 
For  breakfast  I  cook  plenty  of  potatoes 
aud  fresh  meat  (usually  plentiful  at  this 
time  of  year  on  a  farm),  also  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  coffee,  or  tea  if  pfeferred.  I  mash 
the  potatoes  with  the  meat  gravy  on  it. 
in  an  enameled  dish,  with  the  meat  be¬ 
side  it,  and  cover  it  up  with  a  basin.  The 
coffee  or  tea  I  put  in  a  tin  can  that  has 
a  shut-in  cover  on  it.  These  two  dishes 
I  put  on  to  a  soap  stone  which  has  been 
well  heated  and  wrapped  in  a  burlap  sack 
and  put  in  a  wooden  box.  The  bread, 
cookies  and  other  things  I  put  on  top 
away  from  the  heat,  and  cover  them  with 
a  napkin.  I  then  add  an  enamel  plate, 
knife,  fork,  spoon  and  cup.  which  enables 
them  to  have  their  dinner  as  warm  aud 
nice  as  we  that  are  at  home.  I  find  al¬ 
though  it  may  take  a  little  longer  to  put 
it  up  they  always  appreciate  it.  and  in 
that  way  I  am  amply  paid  for  the  extra 
work.  \Ve  all  look  forward  to  the  coming 
of  your  paper  each  week,  as  it  is  always 
full  of  thiugs  just  to  the  point  aud  just 
in  season  for  everything ;  iu  short,  it  is  a 
sure  adviser  for  any  subject.  m.  0.  o. 

McDonough,  N.  Y. 

Mites  on  the  Canary 

Edna  S.  Knapp  has  already  given  me 
some  information  as  to  effective  treat¬ 
ment.  Here  is  what  I  have  found  to  be 
surest  method  of  destroying  the  pests: 
If  the  breeding  cages  are  wood  or  of 
enameled  wire,  put  a  dampened  cloth  over 
cage  thus  finding  out  if  the  bird  has  mites 
or  not :  but  before  removing  the  cloth 
from  the  cage  in  the  morning  be  sure  to 
have  a  pail  of  hot  water  ready  into  which 
you  put  the  cloth.  Then  remove  the  bird 
to  a  clean  cage  and  place  it  in  another 
room.  Place  the  old  cage  in  boiling  water, 
one  end  down  first  if  the  cage  is  a  large 
breeding  cage,  having  the  other  end  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  cloth.  After  a  few  minutes 
soak  the  other  end  of  the  cage  and  the 
cloth.  f.  b. 

New  York. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

Fathers  and  Mothers:  Will  you  tell  your  children  that  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  now  has  a  Department  each  month  of  special  interest  to  them. 


“ A  Bird  in  the  Hand  is  Worth  Two 
in  the  Bush” 


Memory  Verse 

November  woods  are  bare  and  still ; 

November  days  are  clear  and  bright ; 
Each  noon  burns  up  the  morning’s  chill ; 
The  morning’s  snow  is  gone  by  night, 
Each  day  my  steps  grow  slow,  grow 
light, 

As  through  the  woods  I  reverent  creep, 
Watching  all  things  lie  ‘‘down  to  sleep.” 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


Thanksgiving 

It  is  the  season  of  Thanksgiving,  a 
special  time  when  we  must  stop  and  think 
of  all  that  we  have  to  be  grateful  for  in 
our  lives.  To  me  Thanksgiving  is  more 
than  a  day.  It  is  more  than  a  dinner, 
too,  although  to  be  sure  that  is  a  very 
important  part  to  boys  and  girls. 

Thanksgiving  is  a  feeling.  It  is  inside 
of  us — deep  down.  And  we  have  much 
to  give  thanks  for,  haven’t  we?  I  suspect 
that  many  of  the  thkigs  we  should  be 
most  thankful  for  are  things  that  we  do 
not  think  of  very  often.  They  are  things 
that  we  have  every  day,  most  of  us.  and 
it  is  only  when  we  lose  one  of  them  that 
we  begin  to  see  how  much  it  meant  to  us, 
and  how  we  should  have  been  thankful 
for  it.  I  want  us  to  learn  to  be  thankful 
while  we  still  have  the  things.  You  will 
think  of  many  others,  but  here  are  some 
I  think  of: 

1.  Good  health:  a  well  body,  strong, 
clean,  ready  to  do  what  we  ask  of  it. 

2.  Our  five  wonderful  senses :  Eye¬ 
sight.  so  that  we  may  see  the  earth,  the 
sky.  the  faces  of  those  we  love  ;  hearing, 
so  that  we  may  listen  to  music,  to  voices, 
to  the  night  wind  ;  taste,  so  that  we  may 
know  pleasure  in  our  food  ;  smell,  so  that 
all  sweet  odors  of  blossoms  may  be  ours ; 
touch,  so  that  we  may  feel  close  to  one 
another  when  we  clasp  friendly  hands. 
Every  day  we  should  be  grateful  for  these 
great  gifts. 

3.  Our  home :  the  one  place  in  all  the 
world  where  we  belong,  where  we  live 
day  by  day.  where  we  eat  and  sleep  and 
gather  round  the  fireside. 

4.  Father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  aunt, 
uncle,  cousin — all  relatives  who  love  us 
and  wish  for  our  happiness  and  good ; 
and  all  true  friends  beside. 

5.  Something  to  do,  that  is  ours  to  do, 
that  no  one  else  can  do  for  us.  Often  we 
may  wish  we  did  not  have  work,  but  if 
we  did  not  have  it  we  would  soon  be  wish¬ 
ing  for  it.  It  is  truly  something  to  be 
thankful  for. 

G.  The  good  earth,  that  gives  life  to  all 
of  us.  that  yields  so  much  if  we  treat  it 
right. 

7.  Sunshine  and  rain,  starlight  and 
moonlight,  the  wind,  the  mountains,  the 
sea — all  big  things  of  the  out-of-doors. 

S.  The  law  of  our  land  that  protects 
us.  and  lets  us  live  and  work  as  we  will, 
so  long  as  we  do  not  harm  others. 

9.  Our  great  country,  where  men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls  can  feel  free, 
where  there  is  no  shadow  of  fear  hanging 
over  us  day  by  day  as  in  so  many  other 
lands.  How  thankful  we  should  be  for 
this,  and  how  we  should  help  to  keep  it 
true  always. 

These  are  some  of  the  great  things  to 
be  thankful  for.  not  only  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  but  all  the  time. 


The  First  Letter 

The  first  letter  to  come  to  me  from  one 
of  you  was  from  a  girl  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  written  on  November  1.  It  reached 


me  on  November  3.  Since  then  there 
have  been  many  others.  The  first  letter 
was  signed  “Jane.”  Jane  said  that  she 
is  a  farm  girl,  and  has  always  lived  on  a 
farm.  She  told  how  large  the  farm  is, 
what  stock  they  keep,  which  are  her  own 
particular  animals — a  saddle  horse,  a 
purebred  Holstein  cow,  a  few  hens  and  a 
rooster.  She  said  that  it  is  six  miles  to 
the  nearest  town,  and  that  her  brother 
takes  The  R.  N.-Y.  But  it  was  the  first 
sentence  in  Jane’s  letter  that  was  the 
best.  She  said,  “I  certainly  will  try  my 
best  to  help  make  the  ‘Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page’  interesting.”  That  is  the  spirit  we 
all  want.  You  can  help  by  being  interested 
in  it  yourself.  You  can  help  by  reading 
it  carefully  every  month.  You  can  help 
by  trying  to  carry  out  some  of  the  things 
we  talk  about.  You  can  help  by  writing 
of  your  own  life,  of  what  you  are  doing, 
of  what  you  hope  to  be  when  you  grow 
up,  of  any  special  thing  that '  interests 
you,  or  will  interest  or  help  some  one 
else.  You  can  help  by  telling  others  about 
the  “Boys’  and  Girls’  Page,”  so  that  they 
can  come  to  share  it  and  take  pride  in 
it  as  we  do.  All  this  and  moi’e  you  can 
do. 

I  want  you  to  feel  that  when  you  write 
to  me  your  letters  are  received,  and  that 
I  am  glad.  You  will  understand,  I  am 
sure,  that  I  cannot  answer  all  of  them. 
There  is  only  one  of  me ;  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  you.  This  page  is  my  answer, 
and  more  and  more  it  will  have  in  it  the 
things  you  want,  the  things  you  ask  for. 
Of  course  I  shall  answer  some  letters 
when  I  can,  and  when  there  is  a  special 
reason.  I  hope  you  will  not  keep  from 
writing  because  you  think  yoxir  letter 
won’t  be  answered.  Every  letter  will 
help  to  make  the  page  better.  Don’t  for¬ 
get  that,  and  be  sure  to  do  your  share. 


Feeding  the  Birds 

Winter  is  coming !  Soon  the  soft, 
white  flakes  will  fall,  and  the  streams  and 
ponds  will  freeze.  Most  of  our  bird 
friends  have  gone  South.  Do  you  know 
the  real  reason  why  they  go?  A  few 
stay  with  us.  I  wonder  whether  you 
know  how  many  are  about  your  homes 
these  days.  There  is  a  way  that  you  can 
find  out. 

Birds  are  our  good  friends.  All  but  a 
very  few  kinds  help  us  more  than  we 
know,  catching  all  sorts  of  bugs  and 
worms,  and  eating  countless  weed  seeds. 
The  Winter  is  a  hard  time  for  them. 
They  often  need  help. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  you  have  al¬ 
ready  learned  to  help  the  birds.  I  know 
that  more  of  you  will  do  it  this  Winter. 
It  is  time  to  begin  now.  Do  not  wait 
any  longer. 

What  fun  it  is  for  us !  Perhaps  the 
day  may  even  come  when  we  will  have 
a  wild  bird  sit  on  our  hand  and  eat,  as 
in  the  picture  you  see  on  this  page.  I 
think  we  would  have  little  thrills  within 
us  if  this  happened.  It  has  never  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  yet,  but  I  am  still  hoping, 
and  I  am  feeding  the  birds  here  near  my 
home.  You  must  do  it.  too. 

There  are  some  things  to  remember.  I 
am  giving  them  as  clearly  and  as  briefly 
as  I  can : 

1.  What  food  to  use :  For  seed-eating 
birds,  like  the  tree  sparrow  and  junco.  use 
cracked  corn,  buckwheat,  hemp,  millet, 
sunflower  seed,  a  mixed  chicken  feed,  or 
hay  seed  that  you  sweep  up  in  the  barn. 
For  birds  that  eat  insects,  such  as  the 
woodpeckers,  chickadee  and  nuthatch,  use 
beef  suet,  sunflower  seed  or  crumbs  of 
raw  peanuts. 

2.  Where  to  put  the  food :  The  birds 
will  not  come  right  to  the  house  at  first. 
They  will  be  shy.  You  must  first  make 
them  feel  that  you  are  their  friends.  Start 
by  putting  the  food  near  where  the  birds 
are.  After  they  find  it.  put  it  each  time 
nearer  and  nearer  the  house,  until  finally 
you  have  the  birds  coming  to  a  regular 
place  where  you  can  watch  them. 

3.  The  feeding  places :  Try  to  put  the 
food  in  sheltered  places,  near  to  trees  and 
shrubs  whenever  you  can.  The  birds  fear 
to  come  long  distances  in  the  open.  Try 
Use  an  old  log  or  a  stump,  or,  if  you  can, 
bring  them  to  a  window  feeding  shelf,  like 
the  one  at  which  the  tree  sparrow  sits  in 
the  picture.  Use  a  south  window  if  possi¬ 
ble,  or  one  that  is  most  sheltered.  Make 
the  shelf  about  eight  to  12  inches  wide. 
Have  a  little  rim  around  it  to  keep  the 
food  from  blowing  off.  If  you  can.  fasten 
a  small  evergreen  branch  to  the  side  of  the 
window  frame,  so  that  it  shelters  part  of 
the  shelf.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing 
this.  You  will  find  the  best  for  your 
place.  The  main  thing  is  to  do  it. 

4.  Be  faithful  and  regular.  This  is  the 
most  important  point.  Do  not  neglect  the 
birds  after  awhile  or  forget  them.  They 
will  learn  to  depend  on  your  food  in  the 
stormy  weather.  You  must  be  sure  that 
they  will  find  it  when  they  seek  it. 

After  all,  what  a  lot  of  pleasure  we 
can  have  for  a  very  little  work.  And  we 
shall  be  doing  much  good,  too,  especially 
those  of  us  who  live  on  farms.  For  how 
many,  many  insects  and  weed  seeds  these 
birds  will  eat  next  Spring  and  Summer, 


if  they  live  through  the  Winter.  Nor 
will  they  be  idle  this  Winter,  either.  You 
watch  and  see. 

I  want  to  hear  that  many  of  you  are 
feeding  the  birds. 


Mike 

Mike  is  often  called  “Mickey.”  His 
home  is  in  the  barn.  A  few  minutes  ago 
when  I  went  out  to  give  the  horses  their 
goodnight  drink,  and  to  see  that  the  cows 
were  all  right,  I  saw  Mike.  He  was 
curled  up  fast  asleep  on  some  hay — a  fat 
little  ball  of  fur.  But  in  the  daytime 
Mike  does  not  sleep  very  much.  He 
plays  and  plays  the  whole  day  long.  He 
plays  with  everything,  and  each  day  he 
learns  some  new  tricks.  The  last  thing 
he  has  learned  is  to  go  up  and  down 
stairs,  and  he  does  it  again  and  again. 

Mike  is  very  fond  of  his  mother.  For 
many  weeks  she  gave  him  all  he  ate — 
his  milk.  Even  now,  though  Mike  is 
quite  large  and  should  know  better,  he 
sometimes  thinks  his  mother  should  feed 
him.  But  he  knows,  too,  that  he  can  find 
rich,  warm  milk  in  a  saucer  twice  each 
day.  II is  mother  brings  him  things  to 
play  with — things  that  run,  that  squeak, 
that  smell  good,  and  Mike  has  found  that 
they  taste  good,  too.  At  first  he  paid  no 
attention.  His  mother  played  with  the 
plaything  and  Mike  played  with  his  own 
tail.  But  now  he  knows  and  seizes  it, 
and  growls,  and  plays  awhile,  and  eats. 
And  then  his  stomach  is  very  fat  and 
round. 

Mike  does  not  know  how  many  new 
friends  he  is  making,  as  I  write.  He  is 
sleeping  quietly.  Tomorrow  he  will  play 
again.  But  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know  him.  No  doubt  you  have  a 
“Mickey,”  too,  only  with  some  other 
name.  Perhaps  I  will  tell  you  more  about 
him  sometime,  and  it  may  be  he  will  have 
his  picture  taken. 


Today’s  Job 

All  this  afternoon  I  have  been  hauling 
manure  from  the  barnyard  to  a  field  soon 
to  be  sown  to  rye.  Next  Spring  the  rye 
will  be  plowed  under  and  corn  will  be 
planted.  By  that  time  most  of  the  manure 
will  have  become  part  of  the  soil. 

It  is  one  of  the  hard,  dirty  jobs — haul¬ 
ing  manure.  There  are  many  such  jobs 
for  us  all  to  do  if  we  take  our  places  in 
the  world — if  we  do  not  lean  on  others — 
if  we  stand  on  our  own  feet.  Boys  and 
girls  have  hard  jobs.  too.  Perhaps  you 
have  one  waiting  to  be  done  today. 

I  have  found  that  it  helps  if  we  can 
learn  to  look  ahead — if  we  can  keep  from 
thinking  always  how  hard  the  job  is — if 
we  can  picture  what  our  work  will  mean 
when  it  is  over.  So  today  I  have  tried  to 
think  of  that  waiting  field,  tried  to  think 
of  it  as  in  need  of  food  to  make  it  stronger 
and  richer  for  its  own  work.  Because  I 
have  put  manure  on  it  there  will  be  a 
better  crop  of  corn  next  year.  That  is 
good.  But  there  is  more  than  that.  The 
field  will  always  be  better  than  if  I  had 
not  put  the  manure  on  it.  That  field 
will  be  there  years  and  years  and  years. 
After  I  am  through  with  it  some  one  else 
will  use  it.  I  have  made  it  better  for 
him,  too. 

You  boys  and  girls,  most  of  you,  have 
one  main  job.  It  is  to  go  to  school.  If 
you  just  think  about  how  hard  the  work 
is,  and  wish  you  were  doing  something 
else  instead,  you  will  not  be  very  happy, 
and  I  fear  you  will  not  get  what  the 
school  has  to  give  you.  Try  to  think 
ahead  as  I  did  with  my  field.  Try  to  see 
what  you  are  doing  at  school.  Try  to 
make  the  most  of  all  the  chances.  In 
school  you  should  be  growing  stronger 
and  richer  for  your  own  work.  Because 
you  go  to  school  and  do  your  best  there 
you  will  be  better  men  and  women.  That 
is  good.  The  world  needs  .vou  to  be  just 
as  big  and  fine  as  you  can  make  your¬ 
selves.  But  there  is  more  than  that.  The 
world  will  always  be  better  because 
you  go  to  school.  Some  day  most  of  you 
will  have  homes  of  your  own,  and  boys 
and  girls  of  your  own.  They  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  because  you  go  to  school  now.  So 
you  are  doing  something  when  you  go  to 
school  that  will  last  years  and  years  and 
years.  Do  your  very  best  today — and 
every  day. 

Have  I  made  the  picture  clear?  Do 
you  see  what  I  mean?  I  believe  you  do 
— you  older  ones,  anyway — you  who  will 
soon  be  men  and  women.  What  a  lot  it 
all  is  to  have  come  from  my  hauling 
manure  this  afternoon  ! 


One  Real  Job 

I  had  just  written  about  “Today’s  Job” 
when  the  following  letter  came : 

“I  am  a  girl  13  years  of  age,  am  through 
the  grammar  school,  and  have  my  certi¬ 
ficate  from  the  eighth  grade.  I  started 
high  school,  and  have  to  walk  two  miles 
every  morning  and  two  miles  every  night. 
My  mother  is  almost  always  sick  because 
she  has  all  the  work  to  do,  and  as  we  live 
on  a  farm  and  my  father  has  to  work  out, 
I  wanted  to  stop  high  school  and  stay 


Tree  Sparrow  at  Window  Feeding  Shelf 

home  and  help  my  mother,  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  my  eighth  grade  teacher  said 
that  I  have  to  go  to  high  school  until  I 
am  14  years  old,  and  said  that  if  I  did 
not  go  my  parents  would  be  fined  .$50  or 
30  days’  imprisonment.  Is  it  really 
necessary  for  me  to  go  to  high  school  if 
I  have  my  certificate  from  the  eighth 
grade?”  E.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  indeed  one  of  the  hard  jobs. 
What  about  it?  I  have  thought  a  good 
deal.  You  will,  too.  The  things  I  see  are 
these:  It  is  the  law  that  E.  P.  must  go 
to  school  until  she  is  14.  (I  wish  I  knew 
what  the  “E”  stands  for;  it  would  be 
easier  to  say  Elizabeth,  or  Elsie,  or  Eve¬ 
lyn.  Let’s  say  Elsie,  anyway).  Law  is 
made,  Elsie,  to  help  and  protect  all  of  us. 
Sometimes  it  seems  hard  In  a  special  case 
like  yours,  but  can  you  think  what  would 
happen  if  there  were  no  law  that  boys 
and  girls  must  go  to  school  until  they 
are  14? 

Now,  since  you  must  go  to  school,  how 
are  you  going  to  take  it?  Are  you  going 
to  “buck  it”  and  grumble  and  fret  and  say 
hard  things,  or  are  you  going  to  meet  it 
bravely  and  cheerfully  and  do  your  best? 

I  am  sorry  your  mother  is  sick.  I  am 
sorry  for  all  mothers  who  have  to  work 
so.  and  not  feel  well.  I  know  how  it 
hurts  you  to  have  to  see  her,  and  how  you 
want  to  stay  home  and  help.  But  if  you 
can’t,  you  can’t,  and  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  face  it  squarely. 

It  will  mean  double  work  for  you  for 
awhile.  You  will  do  all  you  can  each 
morning,  then  hurry  the  two  miles  to 
school.  In  the  afternoon  you  will  hurry 
home  to  help  again.  It  is  hard  work,  but 
will  you  believe  me  when  I  say  that  one 
of  these  days  you  will  be  glad  of  this 
test,  and  glad  if  you  make  good?  It  is 
the  people  who  have  the  hardest  things 
to  meet,  and  who  meet  them  best,  that 
are  the  big  people. 

If  you  could  not  go  to  school  you  would 
wish  to  very  much.  As  you  grow  older 
you  will  be  glad  of  every  minute  you 
spent  in  school.  Once  you  stop,  probably 
you  will  never  begin  again.  Read  over 
again  what  I  said  about  school  in  “To¬ 
day’s  job.” 

I  shall  think  of  you  meeting  your  job, 
Elsie.  Many  boys  and  girls  who  read 
this  will  think  of  you,  too.  Some  of  them 
have  jobs  as  hard  as  yours,  some  have 
harder  jobs.  Don’t  let  your  job  lick  you. 
Stick  to  it,  smile,  and  you  will  win. 


Till  Next  Month 

I  hope  you  will  like  our  page  this  time. 
There  are  many  things  to  think  about.  I 
believe  you  will  think  about  them  with 
me.  But  I  want  you  to  have  good  play 
times,  too,  nowadays,  when  the  air  is  so 
cool  and  frosty  that  you  just  feel  like 
running  and  jumping  and  laughing  and 
calling.  When  the  snow  comes,  what  fun  ! 
It  will  be  here  when  I  write  next  time. 
So  goodbye  till  then. 

When  you  write  address  me  in  care  of 
Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


// 
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The  Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman 


Thanksgiving. — This  is  the  time  of 
year  when  we  are  supposed  to  weigh  up 
our  personal  things  to  be  thankful  for, 
and  having  made  a  list  of  these,  carefully 
do  them  up  and  lay  aside  until  the  next 
official  Thanksgiving  Day  arrives.  While 
this  is  undoubtedly  better  than  to  never 
give  thanks  at  all  or  to  stop  but  a  minute 
for  an  inventory  of  one’s  blessings,  yet 
it  is  a  pretty  poor  -way  to  go  about  this 
business  of  being  thankful.  Farm  women 
especially  are  apt  to  feel  that  they  have 
precious  little  to  be  grateful  for.  anyway. 
There  is  no  class  of  women  who  have  been 
told  so  frequently  and  so  insistently  that 
they  are  slaves  to  the  work  of  the  farm 
and  must  be  pitied,  condoled  with  and 
lifted  up  by  those  willing  persons  whose 
one  mission  in  life  seems  to  be  that  of 
bettering  the  other  man’s  or  woman’s  con¬ 
dition,  no  matter  whether  that  condition 
is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  I  think  that 
it  is  time  to  stop  pitying  farm  women,  and 
instead  to  begin  envying  them. 

Improved  Conditions. — Of  course  it  is 
true  that  some  country  women  are  still 
miserably  overworked,  still  patiently  and 
pathetically  doing  without  the  common  de¬ 
cencies  and  conveniences  of  life,  but  they 
are  today  decidedly  in  the  minority.  The 
last  four  years  have  witnessed  a  new  birth 
in  farm  spirit,  and  most  farmers  worthy 
of  the  name  have  come  on  and  made 
money,  paid  off  the  mortgage,  bought  the 
wife  some  of  the  necessities  and  luxuries 
she  has  always  craved,  and  in  a  nutshell, 
have  lifted  farming  to  the  dignity  and 
a  part  of  the  profitableness  of  other  pro¬ 
fessions  and  callings.  This  is  what  has 
happened  on  the  majority  of  American 
farms,  and  where  it  has  not  happened,  the 
man  and  woman  themselves  have  invaria¬ 
bly  been  to  blame,  or  long  illness  and  the 
like  have  played  the  mischief. 

Reasons  for  Thanksgiving. — So  it 
seems  particularly  appropriate  to  run 
over  some  of  the  reasons  why  wo  farm 
women  should  be  thankful — not  just  for 
one  historical  Thursday  in  November 
— but  every  day  in  the  year  from  now  on. 
First,  our  sex  in  most  States  has  been 
enfranchised  and  we  are  consequently  as 
powerful  and  important  legally  as  our 
better-halves.  The  great  government  of 
this  country  is  going  to  listen  with  its 
ear  to  the  ground,  for  what  the  woman 
has  to  say  hereafter,  and  as  country 
women  comprise  a  vast  host  of  these  vir¬ 
gin  voters,  I  see  no  reason  why  our  aims 
and  influence  will  not  be  decidedly  felt,  if 
we  choose  to  exercise  ordinary  judgment 
and  discretion  and  not  be  guided  by  hoary 
tradition  or  petty  politics  at  the  polls. 

Tite  Woman’s  Share. — Again,  since 
conditions  on  the  farm  are  undeniably  im¬ 
proved  from  those  of  five  years  ago,  al¬ 
though  we  expect  to  improve  them  a  hun¬ 
dred-fold  more,  the  woman-partner  is 
bound  to  share  in  the  bettered  scheme  of 
things  and  for  her  long  industry  and  over 
hours,  take  back  pay  and  pay-and-a-half 
even  as  the  federated  laborers  do.  Not 
exactly  pay-and-a-half.  of  course,  but  the 
wife  of  a  modern,  hard-working,  scientific 
farmer  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  good 
clothes,  occasional  vacations  and  amuse¬ 
ments  and  by  degrees  practically  all  the 
conveniences  and  improvements  now  found 
in  the  homes  of  any  city  dweller.  These 
things  are  a  necessary  and  right  part  of 
farm  life  and  should  be  demanded  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  minute  the  general 
fund  will  warrant  such  expenditures. 
Bathrooms,  furnaces,  labor-savers,  are  not 
counted  as  luxuries  today  by  the  world. 
They  are  included  under  the  head  of  ne¬ 
cessities  and  decencies,  and  the  man  or 
woman  country-bound  is  entitled  to 
them,  and  should  insist  on  them  at  the 
earliest  possible  chance.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  many  of  us  have  become  so  rec¬ 
onciled  to  a  hard  and  joy-robbing  lot  that 
we  cannot  make  a  stand  for  these  things 
which  would  change  life  completely.  We 
feel  that  it  is  all  right  to  own  a  car. 
and  a  silo,  and  a  purebred  bull,  and  all 
the  improved,  expensive  machinery,  but 
that  fanners  oughtn’t  to  consider  the 
“softer”  things  of  life.  When  we  get 
over  this  viewpoint,  and  insist  on  and 
take  our  due,  the  country  will  have  lost 
its  terrors  for  nine  women  out  of  ten.  and 
all  will  very  sensibly  make  up  their  minds 
that  the  farm  is  the  safest  and  sanest 
place  in  the  world  to  live  happily  on  for¬ 
ever  after. 

Human  Equality. — Someone  once  re¬ 
marked  that  all  Americans  are  created 
free  and  equal — but  I  sadly  doubt  it.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  farmers  and 
farmers’  wives  who  would  never  make  a 
success  of  farming  any  more  than  some 
doctors  make  successful  ones,  or  some 
ministers  preach  clearly  and  convincingly. 
These  non-converts  to  agriculture  raise 
their  voices  in  generally  condemning  the 
business  of  farming,  and  if  the  truth  were 
known,  they  make  a  much  louder  noise 
at  it  than  do  those  who  play  the  game 
and  win  out  in  the  long  run.  For  of 
course  anyone  who  has  been  through  the 
mill  knows  that  farming  is  no  sinecure. 
The  woman  has  got  to  willingly  work  long 
and  hard  to  accomplish  her  ends,  just  as 
the  man  has,  but  if  they  want  to  succeed 
and  want  it  evouph,  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  which  will  try  to  stop  them.  Be¬ 
cause  a  woman  lives  on  a  farm  is  no 
reason  why  she  should  be.  counted  un¬ 
lucky.  If  she  had  doubts  about  her  hap¬ 
piness  in  the  first  place,  she  should  never 


have  tied  to  the  life  which  at  least  has 
always  been  an  open  book  to  those  in¬ 
terested.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  pos¬ 
sessed  so  little  intelligence  and  interest 
that  she  gave  the  matter  no  thought  any¬ 
way,  then  she  is  probably  as  happy  at 
farming  as  at  anything  else,  for  to  be 
successful,  happy,  thankful — any  or  all — • 
one  has  got  to  possess  character,  mind, 
reason  and  endurance,  for  the  race  al¬ 
ways  goes,  if  not  to  the  swiftest,  at  least 
to  the  surest. 

Real  Things. — I  think  that  the  time 
has  come  to  paint  the  farm  woman’s  life 
in  its  true  colors  and  do  away  with  the 
fog  and  folderoF  surrounding  it.  On  the 
farm  you  will  get  three  square  meals  a 
day — provided  one  isn’t  too  lazy  to  cook 
them — and  a  roomy  roof  to  cover  your 
head,  and  money  enough  to  buy  a  modest 
wardrobe.  One  is  perfectly  sure  of  these 
three  rather  important  items,  and  to  boot, 
there  are  pleasures  out-of-doors  which 
cannot  be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents, 
if  you  value  green  fields  and  blue  sky  and 
flowers  and  gardens  and  confiding  animals 
and  thrifty  crops  at  prevailing  rates.  I 
cannot  pity  a  woman  because  she  is  too 
far  from  town  to  enjoy  the  movies  five 
nights  out  of  a  week,  or  kindred  amuse¬ 
ments.  Neither  do  I  pity  her  very  much 
if  she  lacks  the  backbone  to  stand  up  for 
her  natural  rights,  provided  she  owns  a 
husband  who  is  as  narrow  and  mean  as 
Fncle  Reuben  has  often  been  painted  in 
the  past.  If  a  woman  wants  to  have 


something  to  be  glad  over  and  thankful 
about  and  wants  it  bad  enough,  she  will 
get  it,  provided  she  has  the  average  wo¬ 
man’s  brains  and  resources,  and  her  living 
in  the  country  will  make  no  difference. 
There  are  discontented  wives  and  women 
in  every  run  of  life  and  always  will  be, 
but  the  farm  woman’s  possibilities  seem 
so  wonderful  compared  to  the  artificial, 
congested  lives  of  many  silly  city  persons 
that  there  is  really  no  comparison.  Who 
with  any  common  sense  would  choose  to 
live  in  a  three  or  four-room  apartment, 
with  “no  children  wanted,”  leading  a  hard, 
nerve-racking  life  in  restaurants  and 
amusement  centers,  spending  altogether 
too  much  money  on  the  things  that  do 
not  count  at  ail,  and  laying  by  almost 
nothing  in  real  richness  and  rewards  for 
the  old  age  which  some  day  comes  to 
us  all?  Some  of  us  may  sigh  for  the  gay 
white  lights  and  the  easier  way,  but  these 
fail  to  satisfy  ambitious,  earnest  women ; 
and  country  women,  after  trying  them, 
quickly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  worse  things  in  the  world  than  cook¬ 
ing  and  baking  and  sweeping  and  “ehor- 
ing”  from  dawn  till  dark — provided  it  is 
all  lovin -  and  worth-while  service.  It  all 
lies  in  our  own  individual  hands  anyway. 
We  will  make  the  best  of  things  and  keep 
on  eternally  striving  to  make  them  better, 
or  we  will  sit  down  in  the  ruins  of  our 
own  particular  little  failures  and  com¬ 
plain  and  rail  at  others  and  especially  at 
our  job,  farming,  and  attempt  to  get  sym¬ 
pathy  and  pity  instead  of  common  sense 
and  hard  truths. 

The  Future  on  the  Farm. — As  I 
look  ahead  through  the  years,  it  seems 
as  if  we  American  farm  women  have 
full  lives  and  purposeful  lives  before 


us.  To  help  plan  and  work  for  and 
achieve  _  the  job  we  are  engaged  in — to 
feed  this  country  and  other  countries, 
seems  to  me  so  big,  so  vital,  that  every 
thought  and  resource  should  be  devoted 
to  the  fulfillment  of  it.  Women  who  take 
no  interest  in  the  crops  and  farm  condi¬ 
tions  are  rare  indeed.  If  we  are  real 
partners,  we  know  every  detail  about  them 
as  well  as  our  men,  and  knowing,  who 
can  complain  of  the  dullness  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  lack  of  zest  to  be  found  in 
it?  We  are  fast  approaching  the  time 
when  we  will  be  as  financially  indepen¬ 
dent  and  as  contented  as  any  normal 
class  in  America.  The  woman  is  the  one 
to  lead  and  insist  upon  this  right  and 
wholesome  standard  in  her  home,  and  if 
she  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  her 
farmer,  and  uses  her  ballot  wisely  and 
well,  we  will  all  live  to  see  American 
agriculture  take  its  natural  place  in  the 
sun,  and  our  greatest  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  will  be  over  and  done  with.  But 
we  all  won’t  attain  to  this  good  state  of 
affairs.  Poor  farmers  we  will  always 
have  with  us — and  farmers’  poor  wives ! 
It  takes  all  kinds  of  folk  to  farm  it.  and 
not  all  of  us  have  the  capacity  for  success. 
But.  if  everyone  were  to  succeed,  there 
would  be  no  fun  in  living  anyway,  and 
meanwhile  those  of  us  not  yet  successful 
can  hopefully  keep  fighting  on,  realizing 
that  times  are  going  to  be  better,  not 
worse,  for  the  persevering  farmers  of  the 
future.  I  think  we  can  find  a  good  many 
things  to  be  thankful  for  this  year,  and 
those  who  can’t  are  far  gone  indeed.  Don’t 
envy  a  successful  farmer  and  his  wife ; 
resolve  to  be  one  yourself.  It  can  be  done, 
but  it  all  depends  on  ourselves 
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Their  Best  Thanksgiving 

(Continued  From  Pago  1774) 

a  young  fellow  that  worked  where  she  did. 
Ho  was  good  enough,  I  guess,  its  young 
men  go  nowadays,  but  Beulah  worshipped 
him.  Tf  you  could  hear  her  tell  about  it. 
you’d  know  how  happy  they  were,  hut 
because  she  thought  he  was  so  perfect,  it 
'most  killed  her  to  find  out  he  wasn’t. 

"There  wasn't  anything  so  very  had 
about  him.  either,  hut  he  drank  a  little, 
and  to  Beulah  that  was  the  worst  thing 
in  the  world.  You  ean’t  blame  her  for 
hating  it  when  you  think  how  her  father 
had  treated  her.  and  after  her  baby  was 
horn  she  kept  worrying  for  fear  her  John 
would  treat  the  baby  the  way  Bob  had 
treated  her.  Of  course  there  wasn’t  any 
sense  in  her  feeling  that  way.  for  ns  near 
as  I  can  find  out  her  John  thought  an 
awful  pile  of  her.  and  set  great  store  by 
the  little  kid.  hut  women  get  notions 
sometimes,  especially  about  their  tins 
bands,  and  Beulah  brooded  'over  it  so 
much  that  after  awhile  she  up  and  left 
him.  T  suppose  she  tried  to  boss  h:m  a 
li’lle  too  much  or  something.  Anyway  lie 
wouldn’t  promise  never  to  touch  another 
drop  and  all  that,  and  he  ,i".st  took  the 
baby  and  left,  and  she  wouldn’t  go  hack 
to  him  either.  He  wrote  to  her  time  and 
time  again  and  begged  and  pleaded  with 
her  t o  come  home,  -but  it  didn’t  do  any 
good.  She  loved  him  all  the  time,  you 
understand,  hut  she  was  afraid  for  her 
baby.  She  lived  with  a  friend  of  hers, 
and  did  sewing  and  washing  and  nil 
lends  of  odd  jobs  to  make  a  living. 
Finally  her  husband  stopped  writing  to 
her,  and  she  lost  track  of  him.  When  she 
did  come  around  and  get.  ready  to  forgive 
him.  she  cou’dn’t  find  him.  She  said  sin- 
got  to  thinking  about  Hot  Benson  and 
how  she’d  spoi'ed  Bob’s  life,  and  per 
haps  sin-  was  doing  the  same  thing  to 
John.  Tf  she’d  staid  with  him  and  helped 
him  tight  against  his  one  weakness,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  him  oft  alone.  tln\v 
might  have  won  out  in  time.  f  think 
they  would  have  too.  A  girl  like  Beulah 
can  do  anything  with  a  man.  but  she  was 
too  young  then  to  know  what  to  do. 
There  doesn’t  seem  to  he  much  connection 
between  all  this  and  her  coming  hack  to 
her  father  on  that  stormy  night,  but  she 
reasoned  to  herself  that  perhaps  if  she 
did  for  her  father  what  she  wanted  to  do. 
but  couldn’t  for  John.  Cod  in  Ilis'own 
good  time  would  let  her  have  her  husband 
back  again.  She  said  she’d  ruined  John’s 
life,  hut  perhaps  she  could  sav  her 
father’s. 

‘‘Well,  that’s  about  all  there  is  to  tell. 
She’s  never  heard  from  her  husband,  and 
it's  two  years  to-day  since  she  came  here. 
She’s  bright  and  cheerful,  but  you  can 
see  .she  suffers  from  the  look  in  her  eye.-. 
She  imagines  all  kinds  of  tilings  about 
him  and  thinks  she’s  spoiled  his  life — 
Hey  there!  young  fellow,  where  are  you 
going?  Dinner’s  about  ready - ” 

But  I  didn’t  answer  the  doctor.  T  was 
on  my  way  to  Beulah’s  house.  The  doctor 
must  have  known  all  along  who  she  was. 
though  I  had  never  told  him  much  about 
mv  wife  except  that  we  had  had  a  mi-- 
understandiiig  and  I  was  entirely  to 
blame  for  her  going  away. 

I  found  them  just  ready  for  dinner. 
Bob  and  Beulah  and  my  little  boy.  They 
didn't  see  me  at  first,  and  I  stood  inside 
t lie  door  and  felt  the  tears  run  down  my 
cheeks  as  I  watched  the  baby  and  his 
grand-dad  playing  horse  on  the  floor,  and 
Beulah  standing  by  with  a  proud  >mi!o. 
Then  she  looked  up  and  saw  ine.  and  tin- 
next  minute  she  was  in  my  arms  and 
crying  too.  and  asking  me  to  forgive  her, 

I  as  if  I  had  anything  to  forgive. 

"Put  another  plate  on  the  table  for  me. 
honey.”  I  said,  “and  we’ll  have  the  best 
Thanksgiving  Day  of  any  folks  in  Amer¬ 
ica." 

It  was  queer  of  course  that  I  hadn’t 
thought  of  Beulah  right  away  when  tin- 
old  doctor  began  his  story,  but  she'd  al¬ 
ways  called  herself  Nancy  to  me;  and  I’d 
never  asked  her  much  about  her  early 
life,  because  it  made  her  so  unhappy  to 
!  talk  about  it. 

That  evening,  after  our  little  hoy  had 
been  put  to  bed  and  his  grand-dad  was 
telling  him  stories,  Beulah  and  I  sat  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  and  looked  into  each  other’s 
eyes  for  a  long  time,  and  saw  written 
therein  great  IqW*  and  great  forgiveness. 

“John.”  she  said,  “neither  of  ns  is  per¬ 
fect.  There  will  be  lots  of  times  when 
we  will  not.  understand '  each  other,  but 


whatever  happens  after  this  there  will 
always  he  love  and  forgiveness.”  After 
awhile  sin-  added.  “Think  how  wonderful 
Thanksgiving  Day  will  he  to  us  every 
year,  though  really  the  day  doesn’t  make 
so  much  difference  because  after  this 
every  day  in  the  year  will  be  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  for  us.” 


Pastoral  Parson 

(Continued  From  Page  174.7 ) 

are  cheap,  around  here  anyway,  selling 
as  low  as  $4.  don’t  invest,  and  keep  them 
over  the  Winter.  If  you  have  a  lot  of 
spare  skim-milk  there  may  he  some  ex¬ 
cuse,  but  even  then  you  will  do  better 
probably  to  give  the  milk  to  the  pullets 
and  get  them  to  laying  with  eggs  a  dollar 
a  dozen.  If  you  must  keep  over  some¬ 
thing  in  this  line,  let  it  be  a  last  Spring’s 
pig  that  will  keep  growing  all  the  time 
and  give  you  a  litter  of  little  ones  in  the 
early  Spring.  There  is  never  any  trouble 
selling  Spring  pigs,  but  people  are  roast¬ 
ing  their  little  ones  around  here  now — - 
there  is  no  sale  for  them. 

Those  I’utxets — Speaking  of  pullet 
the  boys  and  the  Parson  pretty  well 
cleaned  theirs  out  the  other  day.  They 
were  White  Leghorns  and  not  very  early 
hatchnd.  but  good  thrifty  birds,  as  they 
had  a  big  run  all  Summer.  “Find  me  all 
you  can,”  said  a  man  from  uptown,  “at 
.$2.70  apiece.”  “We  play  frix  among  the 
apple  trees  tonight,”  said  the  Parson  to 
the  boys.  We  found  20  und  he  paid  us 
$07.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  other 
kinds  of  pullets  that  he  did  not  wan.! 
and  some  good  last  year’s  stock,  so  wo 
are  content.  A  good  old  hen  will  lay 
about  as  early  as  these  pullets  would 
have.  With  the  present  demand  for  pou  - 
try.  if  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not 


about  as  good  a  cash  crop  as  one  can 
raise. 

The  Addition — No.  it  is  not  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  family  that  the  Parson  reports 
this  time,  but  an  addition  to  the  house. 
The  former  cannot  grow  indefinitely 
without  some  expansion  of  the  latter.  Mrs 
Parson  has  wanted  her  chamber  made 
larger  for  so  many  years!  She  has  torn 
her  clothes  on  the  handles  of  the  bureau 
drawers  till  sin-  is  quite  out  of  patience. 
She  says  she  hasn’t  a  skirt  in  the  world 
that  hasn’t  suffered  in  this  way.  So  we 
get  at  it  this  Fall,  and  with  the  help  of 
one  of  our  down-country  church  boys,  a 
fim-  carpenter,  we  fix'  it  up.  You  will 
see  us  in  the  picture;  page  1745.  We  used 
some  old  canvas  to  keep  out  the  rain 
and  wind.  Most  everyone  uses  asbestos 
shingles  around  here,  as  the  best  wooden 
ones  cost  $17  a  thousand.  Mrs.  l’arson 
is  so  happy  over  her  big  nice  room  that 
if  bids  fair  to  be  her  best  Thanksgiving 
since  we  came  to  this  place.. 

Whose  Day — Henry  Ward  Beecher 
used  to  say  that  while 'fluster  was  young 
folks’  day  and  Christmas  was  children’s 
day.  Thanksgiving,  was  old  folks’  day. 
It  is  then  the  home  men  folks  with  the 
company  men  folks  stand  round  the  barn 
or  tramp  across  the  fields  and  tell  of 
the  crops  and  the  Fall  seasons  they  have 
known  years  ago.  And  the  women  folks 
sit  round  and  watch  the  basting  of  the 
bird  in  the  oven  and  swap  recipes  on  how 
to  make  stuffin’,  whether  you  should  put 
in  onions  or  not.  Suppose  we  all  take 
pains  to  be  mindful  and  considerate  of  the 
old  folks  around  Thanksgiving  time! 

Not  Too  Late — You  who  “make” 
Thanksgiving  and  “make”  Christmas, 
don't  have  the  dinners  too  late  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  especially  if  there  arc-  children 
round.  The  Parson  would  rather  ,  have 
beaus  and  corn  bread  on  time  than  to  get 
so  starved  and  all  in  with  only  t'-e  sniffs 
and  whiff.-  from  the  kitchen  to  aggravate 
him.  If  these  dinners  must  lie  late  and 
the  company  persists  in  coming  poking 
along  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
then  ban'll  out  the  boys  something 
promptly  at  noon.  You  might  sacrifice 
a  good  squash  pie  on  a  worse  altar.  And 
when  dinner  comes  if  you  see  a  half-eaten 
drumstick  sort  of  being  saved  on  tin- 
edge  of  a  boy’s  plate  don’t  think  he 
doesn’t  like  it.  It  is  because  he  is  saving 
it  to  take  out  with  him  when  he  gets  down 
the  silage  for  the  cows’  slipper.  If  at  last 
he  devours  it  in  desperation,  baud  him  a 
wing  as  he  starts  for  tin-  burn,  it  will 
-lighten  h's  footsteps  wonderfully,  arid 


make  the  flavor  of  the  dinner  last  till  long 
after  the  milking  is  done,  and  help  the 
memory  of  the  day  to  last  till  another  like 
it  comes  swinging  round. 

Who  Knows  How  to  Eat? 

The  Fan  Francisco  Chronicle  tells  the 
following  story  : 

Fleeing  before  an  epidemic  an  Indian 
family  in  the  Peace  Biver  couutrj  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest  overlooked  and  left 
behind  one  of  its  numerous  children.  It 
was  Autumn,  and  when  the  loss  was  dis¬ 
covered  the  parents  were  so  far  away  they 
assumed  that  the  wolves  already  had  the 
child  and  did  not  even  go)  hack  to  look. 

The  lost  child  was  an  infant  of  four 
years,  a  boy.  clad  only  in  a  ragged  cot¬ 
ton  shirt  and  drawers.  But  such  was  his 
will  to  live,  his  initiative,  his  endurance, 
that  he  went  through  the  sub-arctic  Win¬ 
ter  and  was  fat  and  hearty  when  his 
parents  came  hack  next  Summer.  Through 
the  long  months  the  only  human  he] p  lu- 
received  was  when  a  passing  Indian  gave 
him  a  piece  of  an  old  blanket.  The  child 
picked  up  scraps  of  food  and  birch  twigs, 
fought  with  Indian  dogs  for  fragments  of 
fish  and  slept  throughout  the  Winter  in 
shelters  of  his  own  contriving. 

IIow  or  where  he  obtained  all  the  food 
necessary  to  keep  him  in  good  condition 
no  one  knows.  What  windfalls  he  may 
have  had  he  was  too  young  to  tell.  All 
that  is  known  is  that  he  fed  somehow  and 
that  no  one  helped  him.  lie*  helped  him¬ 
self,  though  only  four  years  old. 

There  certainly  was  no  lack  of  vitamines 
so  far  as  one  can  judge.  Probably  this 
Indian  hoy  inherited  a  natural  instinct 
for  hunting  food,  and  a  natural  ability 
for  going  without  regular  meals.  We  are 
told  how  many  Indians  have  no  regular 


time  for  meals,  but  eat  whenever  they 
happen  to  find  food  in  their  improvident 
life.  No  one  who  reads  this,  would  care 
to  turn  out  their  own  children  for  any 
such  experiment. 

Yet  it  seems  evident  that  much  of  our 
notions  about  needed  food  is  not  sound. 
Ntefannson,  the  great  Northern  explorer, 
points  out  that  bauds  of  Europeans  who 
went  into  the  North  on  exploring  trips 
have  starved  to  death,  while  all  around 
them  Esquimaux  and  Indians  wen*  fat 
and  strong — with  an  abundance  of  food. 
That  was  because  the  Europeans  thought 
that  the  food  t<>  which  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  sustain  life.  The  natives  long  in 
the  region  when*  these  men  died,  lived  on 
seal  meat  and  raw  fish. 

After  observing  this  fact,  Stefannson 
announced  his  intention  of  going  into  the 
North  without  a  supply  of  food.  lie 
proposed  lirintj  on  tliv  ice,  as  one  would 
on  a  fertile  country.  And  he  aud  liis 
companions  did  it  for  more  than  a  year. 
.They  took  a  single  dog  team,  carrying  a 
tent,  tools,  medicine  and  clothing.  A 
special  form  of  lamp  designed  to  burn 
blubber  gave  them  light  and  heat,  and 
they  lived  and  kept  well  and  strong  on 
•the  flesh  of  seals  which  are  always  to 
lie  found  on  the  ice.  Bemember.  they 
were  not  on  land  at. all,  but  on  the  ice 
which  covered  the  ocean.'  There  must', 
have  been  vitamines  in  this  seal  flesh  to 
overcome  the  effect  of  scurvy,  but  at  any' 
rate,  they -lived  on  the  products  of  the 
ice  and  luive  upset  many  old  ideas. 

Siefannson  now  insists  that  before  the 
next  century  the  great  solitary  tract  of  ' 
cold  country  lyifig  to  the  north  of  in¬ 
habited  Canada  will  la-  the  great  center  of 
dairy,  wool  and  meat  production  of  the 
world.  The  dairy  products  and  meat  will' 
come  from  reindeer  and  the  wool  from 
the  musk  ox.  Most  people  will  smile  at,  • 
the  vagary  of  a  half-insane  man.  yet  Stcf- 
anusou,  having  lived  in  the  North,  knows 
its  pos-dbih'tji-s-  better  than  anyone  else. 
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Simplicity  in  Velveteen. — Velvet  and 
velveteen  are  enjoying  unusual  popularity, 
and  this  material  is  always  made  up  very 
simply,  calling  for  plain  lines  and  little 
trimming.  In  the  first  illustration  the 
adult  figure  shows  a  plain  gown  of  mouse- 
colored  velveteen.  The  skirt  is  absolutely 
plain,  but  shows  the  Spanish  panier  ef¬ 
fect  at  the  hips.  Some  of  the  new  skirts 
are  so  wide  at  the  hips  that  they  look  like 
an  old-time  farthingale,  and  they  are 
even  made  with  a  wired  panier  like  an 
abbreviated  hoopskirt,  one  evening  dress 
seen  of  a  rose-colored  net,  having  a  panier 
like  a  wire  trellis  covered  with  green 
fringe,  and  trimmed  with  little  roses.  The 
dress  figured,  however,  is  very  simple  and 
conservative  in  outline.  The  round  neck 
is  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  rose-colored 
cord.  The  plain  straight  elbow  sleeve  has 
a  rose-colored  fac¬ 
ing,  which  turns 
up  a  little  on  the 
upper  side.  This 
waist  is  fastened 
invisibly  down  the 
shoulder  and  un¬ 
der  the  arm,  the 
placket  being  un¬ 
der  the  open  pan¬ 
ier.  The  hat  is 
a  plain  shape  of 
black  panne  vel¬ 
vet.  trimmed  with 
a  wreath  of  gly- 
cerined  ostrich 
feathers. 

Embroidered 
Challie. — T  h  e 
little  girl’s  frock 
figured  is  nile 
green  challie  em¬ 
broidered  w  i  t  h 
red  spots.  It  is 
quite  plain,  but 
is  given  an  air  of 
novelty  by  its 
trimming  of  nile 
green  silk  frills. 

The  skirt  is  slight¬ 
ly  gathered  into 
frill  at  the  hem. 

There  is  a  similar 
frill  at  the  round 
neck  and  at  the 
waist.  Around  the 
waist,  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  frill,  is 
a  girdle  of  narrow  Mouse-colored  Velveteen 
cherry  red  velvet, 

tied  with  loops  and  ends.  The  sleeves 
are  of  the  plain  silk.  The  close  little  hat 
worn  is  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  red 
satin  flowers. 

Velvet  and  Velours. — In  the  second 
picture  the  little  girl  at  the  left  wears 
a  frock  of  velvet  and  velours.  The  skirt 
is  of  black  velvet,  the  yoke-like  short 
waist  of  rose-colored  velours.  The  only 
trimming  is  an  odd  little  flower,  stiffly 
appliqued  and  embroidered,  on  each  side 
of  the  front.  The  petals,  flat  on  the  rose- 
colored  velours,  are  of  black  velvet,  with 
center  of  French  knots,  while  the  stems 
and  leaves,  laid  on  the  black  velvet  skirt, 
are  rose-colored.  The  hat  has  a  soft  brim 
of  rose-colored  velours,  with  a  crown  of 
black  velvet. 

Vandyke  Trimming. — The  little  frock 


through  slots  in  the  center  of  the  disks. 
Neck  and  sleeves  were  finished  with  bands 
of  white  angora  wool.  This  is  used  a 
great  deal  for  trimming,  some  black  or 
bronze  velvet  dresses  for  juveniles  having 
a  band  of  angora  wool  around  the  skirt. 
Black  or  bronze  are  favorite  colors  in 
velvet  dresses  for  girls.  Among  the 
dresses  made  of  two  materials  we  saw  one 
having  a  straight  waist  of  black  velvet, 
not  fitted  at  all  at  the  waist,  the  skirt 
seamed  on  the  hips.  The  skirt  was  of 
silk  with  inch  stripes  of  black  and  pale 
gray.  It  was  trimmed  around  neck  and 
sleeves  with  loops  of  narrow  black  ribbon 
velvet,  held  in  place  by  a  flat  pearl  but¬ 
ton.  All  around  the  skirt  were  black 
velvet  ends,  attached  at  the  seam  where 
skirt  was  joined  to  waist.  These  ends, 
placed  on  the  gray  stripes,  had  a  flat  loop 

standing  up  at 
the  top,  and  a 
*  white  button 

where  they  were 
attached,  and  also 
at  the  lower  end, 
which  hung  loose 
to  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt.  Several 
black  velvet 
frocks  for  juve¬ 
niles  were  trim¬ 
med  with  bind¬ 
ings  of  white  silk 
braid.  Wool  em¬ 
broidery  is  also 
very  much  used. 

Notes  and 
Novel  ties. — 
Many  women  are 
now  appearing  in 
leather  coats  of 
military  cut.  An 
attractive  model 
seen  at  $55  was 
sheepskin  in  tan 
or  .black,  40  inches 
long,  with  large 
side  pockets  and 
a  buckled  belt. 
Coats  are  lined 
with  suede  cloth, 
and  are  very 
warm  and  weath¬ 
erproof.  S  u  c  h 
coats  are  for  mo¬ 
toring  and  other 
sports  wear,  but 
and  Embroidered  Challie  women  wear  them 

as  walking  coats. 
Camel’s-hair  polo  coats  in  soft  brown 
and  taupe  natural  shades  are  roomy  and 
comfortable  with  patch  pockets  and  a 
belt.  They  have  a  collar  that  may  be 
buttoned  high  around  the  throat. 

Chiffon  velvet,  velveteen  and  duvetyn 
are  favored  materials  in  handsome  Win¬ 
ter  dresses.  Prices  are  very  high  ;  duve- 
tyn  dresses  at  $110  were  offered  by  one 
famous  shop  as  a  special  bargain.  Bouf¬ 
fant  hip  lines  are  seen  in  dresses  designed 
for  slim  figures,  while  tunics  or  panels 
with  dignified  long  lines  are  offered  for 
larger  women.  Bright-colored  wool  em¬ 
broidery  is  often  seen  on  the  duvetyn 
gowns. 

Hindoo  turbans  of  draped  duvetyn  and 
metal  tissue  are  very  much  worn,  small 
round  turbans  having  a  folded  border  of 


The  Children’s  Friend 


The  portable  Perfection  Oil 
Heater  is  enjoyed  by  young¬ 
sters — they  get-together  with 
it — snuggle  up  to  it  at  work  or 
play.  Cheery,  instant  warmth 
at  a  minimum  expense.  Use 
it  all  over  the  house. 

Perfection  gives  10  hours  of  glowing 
warmth  on  a  gallon  of  kerosene.  Safe, 
clean,  odorless — easily  filled  and  re¬ 
wicked.  Over  3,000,000  used. 
SOCONY  kerosene  gives  best  results. 


STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY  OF 
NEW  YORK 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters 


THE  Outside  Toilet  is  the  greatest  menace  to 
health  in  rural  and  unsewered  districts  today. 
In  the  winter  on  account  of  exposure  and  cold 
and  intestinal  and  stomach  disorders  created 
from  putting  off  necessary  action. 

In  the  summer  from  the  death  dealing  disease 
carrying  fly  nuisance,  not  considering  the  foul 
and  unsightly  appearances. 


Oderless. 

Convenient, 


•tlJOLVERINT 

tY|  -INDOOR'  I 

* "  IfOlLFT  system  l*- 


Sanitary, 

Comfortable. 


Agents  and 
Dealers  wanted 


INDOOR- 
TOILET  SYSTEM! 

is  recommended  by  leading  Sanitarians,  Doctors 
and  Health  Officers  everywhere. 

“No  Sewers  -  No  Water  Necessary  '* 

Dail  Steel  Products  Company 

Lansing,  Michigan,  II.  S.  A. 

210  Main  Street 


Write  for 

Catalog  and  Prices. 


Three  Juvenile  Models  for  Winter  IT  ear 


in  the  center  is  henna-colored  cloth 
trimmed  with  folded  points  of  black  and 
white  check  taffeta.  The  trimming  is  put 
on  in  apron  shape  both  back  and  front, 
and  there  are  two  rows  around  the  round 
neck,  while  the  sleeves  are  edged  and 
faced  inside  with  the  taffeta.  This  sort 
of  trimming,  which  many  women  used  to 
make  to  edge  aprons,  is  pretty  and  inex¬ 
pensive  and  often  remnants  of  taffeta  of 
contrasting  color  may  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage.  The  hat  is  of  black  satin  trimmed 
with  a  roll  of  white  angora  wool. 

Black  Velvet. — /The  little  dress  at  the 
right  is  black  velvet  trimmed  with  white 
wool.  Black  velvet  is  used  a  great  deal 
in  children’s  dresses,  either  alone  or  in 
combination.  The  little  dress  figured  is 
quite  plain,  in  one  piece,  the  waistline 
defined  by  disks  embroidered  in  white 
wool.  A  ribbon  of  black  and  white  passes 


two  fabrics  wound  together.  Sometimes 
they  have  a  tall  feather  in  front,  but  more 
often  there  is  no  trimming,  the  handsome 
material  being  sufficiently  decorative 
without  it.  Fur  toques  and  turbans  are 
being  shown  in  great  variety,  and  promise 
to  be  extremely  fashionable — possibly  be¬ 
cause  fur  is  extra  high  in  price. 

In  new  neckwear  are  vestees  and  collar 
and  cuff  sets  of  broadcloth  or  duvetyn  in 
shades  of  leather  and  American  beauty ; 
some  vestees  are  collarless,  while  others 
have  high  or  convertible  collars. 

Embroidered  serges  cost  $5.50  to  $10.50 
a  yard.  Those  noted  were  navy  blue, 
embroidered  iu  self  colors  or  contrasting 
shades. 

Bright  orange  velvet  is  seen  on  many 
new  hats,  frequently  as  a  facing  on  the 
turned-up  brim.  Some  very  vivid  shades 
of  sapphire  blue  are  also  used  in  millinery. 


SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Telia  now  to  make  Hundreds 
of  household  and  motor  re¬ 
pairs.  Stops  leaks,  crocks 
or  breaks  in  pipes,  stoves, 
furnaces,  concrete  ami 
household  articles.  Eepair 
permanently  with 


SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  No.  1 

Write  for  free  Hook  No.  1.  The  cement  is 
25c  in  ti  oz  can.  50c  in  1  lb.  At  hard¬ 
ware  and  general  stores.  By 
mail  add  5c  for  postage. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

Jersey  City.  IV.  J..  U.S.A. 


SMOOTH-ON 

IRON  CEMENT 


Your  Best  Asset 

——A  Skin  Cleared  By - 

Cuticura  Soap 

All  druggists;  Soap  26,  Ointment  25  &  50,  Talcum  2S. 
Sample  each  free  of  “Cuticura,  Dept.  F,  Baston." 
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K0DAKERS -Attention ! 


8x10  Mounted  Enlargement.  Prepaid  35c 
Send  Negatives.  Excellent  Devel.  &  Ptg. 
SCHULTZ  PHOTO  SHOP.  122  Nassau  St,..  New  York 


1  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

Z=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  — 

—j  For  tale  by  l  “ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  s 

miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiNHiimiiiiiiiiiiiin 
Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  work  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


GET 


YOUR  OWN 


CAN  DO 


I  T 
EVERYTHING 


PATENT 


REQUIRED 


YOU 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  FORMS. 

Full  Directions  and  Legal  Advice.  Petition,  Oath, 

Drawing  Card,  Legal  Paper.  Mailing  Envelope. 

WE  HELP  YOU.  WHY  WASTE  $50? 

R.  p.  CLARKSON,  8th  Floor,  Grand  Central  Palace.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SEND  NOW  £ 


COM 

PtFTE 


2 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  29,  1919 


Pasture  and  Bam  Notes 


Particular  Feeders. — We  have  a 
problem  in  one  of  our  best  cows,  which 
objects  to  the  taste  of  practically  every 
grain  mixture  we  use.  Because  she  will 
not  eat  freely  of  the  grain  we  give  her. 
this  cow  very  seldom  produces  up  to  her 
capacity.  By  experimenting  we  have 
found  that  she  likes  most  of  the  carbo¬ 
hydrate  feeds,  but  objects  to  all  of  the 
high  protein  feeds.  If  we  were  going 
to  run  this  cow  for  an  official  record  we 
would  have  to  keep  trying  until  we  found 
some  way  to  get.  the  protein  into  her. 
Under  dairy  conditions,  however,  we  do 
not  have  the  time  to  bother  with  her. 
hence  at  least  33  per  cent  of  her  possible 
production  is  lost.  We  have  another  cow 
that  will  not  eat  silage.  Plainly  such 
animals  are  misfits  in  a  working  dairy. 
We  believe  the  trouble  is  due  to  their  not 
having  been  fed  a  proper  variety  of  feeds 
as  calves,  and  with  the  calves  that  we 


animals,  that  it  pays  to  take  pains  to  do 
all  that  we  can  to  have  them  appear  as 
attractive  as  possible  when  received  by 
the  purchaser  The  crate  should  be  made 
of  light  material  and,  if  the  animal  is  of 
any  size  at  all.  with  a  stanchion  in  one 
end  by  which  the  animal  is  fastened  In 
front  of  this  stanchion,  a  small  manger 
can  be  constructed  The  floor  of  the  crat<> 
should  not  be  cleated  on  the  under  side 
but  so  constructed  that  it  will  move  easily 
by  placing  rollers  under  it  This  insures 
a  more  careful  handling  by  the  express¬ 
man.  The  animal  itself  should  be  given 
a  thorough  grooming  before  it  is  shipped, 
the  long  hair  trimmed  out  of  the  ears  and 
around  the  horns,  the  brush  on  the  tail 
combed  out.;  and  if  the  weather  is  at  ail 
cool,  blanketed.  A  little  care  of  this  kind, 
together  with  an  attractive  crate  and  a 
letter  explaining  to  the  purchaser  that 
the  animal  will  probably  be  very  gaunt  on 
arrival,  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  securing  a  satisfied  customer. 

Disposing  of  Grade  Calves. — We  are 


A  Neic  York  Champion  Shropshire 


are  now  raising  we  are  taking  pains  to 
see  that  we  have  no  more  of  these  ‘•par¬ 
ticular  feeders.” 

Fences. — I  once  heard  a  very  success¬ 
ful  breeder  of  good  Holstein  cattle  re¬ 
mark  that  the  first  essential  on  a  dairy 
farm  was  good  fences.  The  more  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  the  more  weight  I  give  to  his 
admonition.  Certainly  cows  only  become 
unruly  in  one  way,  and  that  is  by  learn¬ 
ing  that  they  can  get  through  a  fence. 
Then,  too,  since  the  man  is  the  biggest 
factor  in  dairying,  it  is  poor  business 
to  wear  out  his  patience  and  destroy  his 
judgment  chasing  cows. 

Milk  and  Bacteria.* — Our  experience 
and  observation  leads  us  to  believe  that 
many  dairymen  fail  in  an  endeavor  to 
keep  down  the  bacteria  count  in  their 
milk  in  the  hour  or  so  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  milking.  Particularly  is  this  so 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  error 
comes  about  through  leaving  the  can  sit¬ 
ting  around  after  it  is  filled  until  the 
milking  is  finished  or  the  chores  done  up, 
instead  of  immediately  cooling  it  down. 
The  only  practical  way  we  have  found  to 
make  eleau  milk  is  to  milk  it  cleanly  into 
clean  pails,  strain  it  into  clean  cans,  and 
cool  it  down  immediately.  These  methods 
we  know  get  the  results. 

Shipping  Breeding  Stock. — The  other 
day.  one  of  our  neighbors  received  a  bull 
calf  that  he  had  purchased  by  mail  from 
a  breeder  some  200  miles  distant.  I 
never  saw  a  more  disgusted  man  than  he 
was  when  that  calf  arrived.  A  few  days 
later,  he  was  better  pleased  and  now  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  got  a  very  fair  bargain. 
The  trouble  was  that  the  man  who 
shipped  him  the  calf  did  not  take  pains 
enough  to  have  him  arrive  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  He  was  crated  in  a  tight  box-like 
affair,  made  of  inch  boards  that  weighed 
more  than  the  calf,  and  as  he  came  col¬ 
lect,  the  express  bill  made  my  friend 
mad  to  begin  with.  Then  he  was  dirty 
and  untrimmed.  This,  together  with  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  for  two  days  witli- 
out  much  of  anything  to  eat  or  drink, 
made  him  indeed  a  sorry  looking  animal. 
First  impressions  are  valuable  and  we 
believe,  and  practice  it  when  we  ship 


Buffalo  Markets 

Produce  is  generally  firm  and  in  good 
demand,  though  the  supply  is  good.  Po 
tatoes  are  advancing  slightly.  Western 
New  York  was  too  dry  for  them,  but  fur¬ 
ther  east  in  the  State  the  yield  was  good. 
The  price  is  $1.40  to  $1.60  per  bu..  with 
sweets  $4.50  to  $4.75  per  bbl.  Apples 
arc  steady  at  $2.75  to  $3.25  for  red  firsts, 
with  green  25c  less.  $1.25  to  $2  for  com-  I 
mon  per  bu.  Pears  are  going  out  at  $4  1 
for  Bartlett  and  $1.50  to  $2.25  for  com-  ; 
mon  per  bu.  Quinces  are  in  light  sup¬ 
ply,  dull.  $1.50  to  $2  per  bu.  Beaus 
steady.  $8  to  $12  per  ewt. ;  onions,  firm, 
$2  25  to  $3.25  per  bu. 

Fancy  and  Southern  fruits  are  rather 
quiet ;  grapes.  $1.20  to  $1.70  per  20-lb. 
home-grown  basket ;  $1.50  to  $1.75  for 
Malagas  per  box;  cranberries,  steady, 
$7.75  to  $8.25  per  bbl ;  oranges,  $6  to 
$6.75 ;  lemons.  $6  to  $7.50 ;  grapefruit, 
$4  to  $5,  all  per  box ;  bananas,  $3.75  to 
$6.50  per  bunch. 

Vegetables,  firm  ;  good  demand.  Green 
beans,  $1.75  to  $3  per  hamper;  Limas, 
30  to  40c  per  qt. ;  beets.  $1  to  $1.35  ;  car¬ 
rots,  $1  to  $1.25;  parsnips,  $1  to  $1.50; 
spinach.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  turnips,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  for  white,  $2.50  to  $2.75  for  yei- 
low,  all  per  bu. ;  Brussels  sprouts,  25c  to 
30c  per  qt. ;  cabbage,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Win¬ 
ter  squash,  $1.75  to  $2.25.  both  per  loO 
lbs. ;  celery.  25  to  60c  per  bunch ;  lettuce, 
50c  to  $1.50  per  box;  endive.  70  to  75c, 
romaine.  20  to  30c  per  doz. ;  peppers,  $1 
to  $1 .25  per  hamper  ;  pumpkins,  50  to  60c ; 
cauliflower.  $2.75  to  $3.  both  per  bu. ; 
tomatoes.  22  to  28c  per  lb  for  hothouse. 

Butter  is  firm.  65  to  72c  for  creamery, 
58  to  67c  for  dairy,  55  to  64c  for  crocks, 
47  to  50c  for  common.  30  to  38c  for  oleo¬ 
margarine.  Cheese  is  steady.  32  to  34c 
for  daisies  and  longhorns,  35  to  36c  for 
brick.  40  to  60c  for  Swiss.  Eggs  are  not 
equal  to  demand,  SO  to  90c  for  hennery, 
66  to  76c  for  candled,  53  to  54c  for  stor¬ 
age. 

Poultry  is  in  fair  receipt  and  demand ; 
for  dressed  turkey  the  price  is  45  to  47c; 
for  fowl,  36  to  37c  for  heavy,  32  to  33c 
for  light ;  for  broilers.  38  to  40c ;  for  oid 
roosters.  24  to  25c;  for  ducks,  41  to  42c; 
for  geese.  31  to  32c.  with  no  live  turkeys 
offering  and  live  fowl  about  8c  lower  than 
dressed. 

In  miscellaneous  markets  nuts  are  18 
to  20c  for  chestnuts,  10  to  13c  for  hick¬ 
ories  and  _7  to  10c  for  walnuts.  Maple 
sugar  is  17  to  24c  per  lb.,  and  syrup.  $2 
to  $2.25  per  gal.  Honey  is  33  to  3Sc  for 
extract.  Hay  is  $21  to  $27  for  baled 
Timothy  on  track.  j.  w.  c. 


HOLSTEINS 


raising  none  but  purebred  heifer  calves 
on  the  farm.  As  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  cows  are  still  grade  and  are  bred 
to  our  purebred  bulls,  we  have  some  ex¬ 
cellent  grade  heifer  calves  for  which  we 
have  no  use.  In  the  Summer,  it  is  easier 
to  get  purchasers  who  are  fatting  veals. 
At  this  time  of  the  year,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  them.  With  so 
much  scrub  stock  being  raised,  it  seems  a 
shame  that  the  offspring  of  superior  grade 
cows  from  splendid  purebred  bulls  should 
have  to  be  thus  sacrificed  yet  there  is  not 
money  enough  in  the  sale  of  grade  calves, 
even  of  this  character,  to  pay  to  adver¬ 
tise  them ;  and  even  if  we  did,  it  would 
take  so  much  time  to  make  a  sale  that  the 
calves  would  consume  more  than  their 
value  in  milk.  We  have  thought  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  create  a  waiting  list.  I  w  m- 
der  what  the  experience  of  other  dairy 
men  are  along  this  line. 

Handling  the  Dairy  in  tiie  Barn. — 
There  seems  to  be  no  generally  accepted 
plan  for  caring  for  a  dairy  in  the  barn, 
even  in  the  best  dairy  sections.  Some 
men  feed  twice  a  day,  some  three  times. 
Some  feed  before  milking;  some  after. 
After  thinking  a  little  about  the  natural 
habits  of  a  cow.  which  are  best  demon¬ 
strated  when  she  is  free  to  roam  in  a 
pasture  and  feed  at  will,  we  have  hit  on 
this  plan  of  care:  In  the  morning  when 
we  go  to  the  barn,  the  mangers  are  swept 
out  and  the  cows  fed  their  silage  and 
grain.  We  then  milk  and  give  a  very 
light  feed  of  hay.  After  breakfast,  the 
cows  are  turned  out  for  exercise  while 
the  stables  are  .  being  cleaned.  While 
they  are  out.  their  mangers  are  filled 
with  hay  and  when  they  come  back,  the 
barn  is  swept  and  the  cows  given  a  hasty 
brushing  off.  We  do  not  have  the  time 
or  labor  to  spend  much  time  on  them. 
Then,  if  possible,  everybody  leaves  tin 
barn.  The  cows  fill  up  on  the  hay  and 
lie  down.  By  11  or  12  o’clock,  there 
will  be  scarcely  an  animal  standing.  No 
one  goes  near  the  barn  again  until  about 
3 :30.  when  the  afternoon  chores  are  be¬ 
gun  by  getting  down  the  silage  and  the 
hay.  This  arouses  the  cows  and  by  four 
they  are  ready  for  their  evening  feeding 
of  silage  and  grain.  Then  milking,  and 
after  that  a  good  feeding  of  hay — all 
that  experience  shows  that  they  will 
clean  up.  By  eight  at  night  practically 
every  cow  will  be  again  lying  down. 
From  then  on.  I  confess  I  don’t  know 
much  about  how  they  act,  but  am 
of  the  impression  that  they  will  lie 
quietly  most  of  the  night.  We  believe 
while  this  plan  may  be  varied,  and  pei- 
lutps  bettered,  that  it  has  one  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  noon  feeding  system, 
which  in  our  observation  disturbs  the  ani¬ 
mals  with  a  correspondingly  bad  effect 
upon  the  milk  production.  dairyman. 


Injured  Leg 

.  I  have  a  four-year-old  colt  that  was 
kicked  on  his  hind  leg  between  the  fetlock 
and  gambrel;  there  is  a  thick  swelling  on 
the  outside  of  the  leg.  I  am  thinking  of 
using  a  blister.  What  kind  of  blister 
would  be  best  to  use,  or  would  some  other 
treatment  be  better?  E.  E.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

Iu  stead  of  using  a  blister  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  rub  in  a  little  veterinary  iodex 
twice  daily,  or  use  a  proprietary  reducing 
medicine  according  to  directions.  If  the 
kick  was  severe  it  is  juite  likely  that  bone 
may  shell  oi.'  and  have  to  be  removed.  If 
so.  pus  will  b  *  likely  to  form  and  have  to 
be  liberated ;  then  the  bone  may  be  re¬ 
moved  and  healing  then  should  be  rapid. 


Ringworm 

There  is  a  scab  formation  on  cows’ 
neck,  hair  came  off,  apparently  no  lice, 
very  itchy.  Can  you.  from  this  brief  de¬ 
scription.  tell  me  the  cause?  r.  g.  c. 

New  York. 

Ringworm  probably  is  present.  Saturate 
the  affected  part  daily  with  sweet  oil  until 
it  becomes  possible  to  perfectly  cleanse 
the  skin,  removing  all  scabs  and  crusts. 
Then,  when  dry.  apply  a  solution  of  4  oz. 
of  sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone)  in  a 
pint  of  hot  water  and  repeat  the  applica¬ 
tion  in  five  or  eight  days,  if  found  neces¬ 
sary. 


Holsteins  and 
The  Milk  Check 


IfoUteln  Friesian  Holier  mid  Hull  Calves.  Pure 
ll  bred  registered  mid  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals 
and  breeding.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS,  McGraw.  Cortland  Co.,  N  ». 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  Call  ZVS 

colored,  for  $50  Wru.ow  Lawn  Farm.  Moravia.  V.  V 


ll  w  The  size  of  your  milk  cheek 

depends  less  upon  the  size  of  your  herd  than  upon 
the  size  of  your  cows.  Get  big,  healthy,  pu  rebred  cows 
with  the  ability  to  convert  feed  into  milk  at  a  profit. 

Wherever  dairying  is  on  a  prosperous  footing, 
that’s  the  home  of  the  Holstein  cattle.  Besides  being 
the  leading  dairy  breed,  they  bring  top  prices  when 
beefed.  They  breed  regularly,  and  the  calves  are 
easily  reared. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  b  o  o  k  1  e  t  s— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,Vt. 


BULLS 

HOLSTEIN  —  FRIESIAN  BULLS 

to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  due  to 
insufficient  barn  space.  We 
have  a  bull  that  will  meet  your 
requirements,  Sired  by  our 
herd  sire  “  SIR  VEEMAN  ARTIS  VALE  ” 
ALL  REGISTERED 

IV rile  for  Particulars 

DIVIDING  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

Jordanville,  N.  Y. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

HO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  tills  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

lO  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  Sank  Bidg.,2c!ruandS,aN?£ 


—  HOLSTEINS  = 

Stock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  as  to 
ndividuil  quality  and  sold  under  true  representations. 

PRESENT  OFFERINGS:— 

2  car  loads  of  cows,  fresti  or  due  to  calve  soon. 
1  “  load  of  extra  hi gh  grade  bred  heifers. 
1  “  load  of  registered  cows,  now  in  lacta¬ 
tion  or  due  soon. 

Orders  filled  for  car  load  lots  or  less. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD,  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co  ,  N.Y. 


A  KING  SEGIS  BRED  BULL 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  March  31.  1919,  bred  along 
lines  that  produce  world's  champions.  His  sire  is 
one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Aleartra,  the  famous  $50,000  bull. 

His  dam  is  out  of  an  18-lb  daughter  of  Johanna 
King  Segis.  the  4U-lb.  grandson  of  King  Segis.  In 
tour  generations  he  traces  3  times  to  King  Segis. 
Price  $125.00 

G.  G.  Uurlingame  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

(2)  Holstein  Service  Bulls  (2) 

Sires  three  nearest  dams  average  over  18.000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  a  year;  fat  above  4'%.  Dams  A,  R.O.  grand¬ 
daughters  of  Pontiac  Korndyke,  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Also  a  young  bull  calf,  similar  breeding,  for 
*50.  Ira  s.  Jarvis.  Hartwiok  Seminary,  New  York 

CH.TUGWELL’S  FARM,  Wilson,  N.Y. 

A  big  bull  calf  was  presented  tons  on  Sept.  21  by 
Johanna  Ormsby  Countess,  the  finest  type  Holstein 
cow  we  ever  owned.  A  fine  individual  to  bead  u 
grade  heid  or  start  you  in  the  pure-bred  business. 
We  will  sell  him  now  for  $75. 

Purebred  Reg.  Holsteins 

All  ages,  either  sex.  Also  High  Grade  Holstein  Calves 
either  sex,  $20  to  *25  each.  f.  H.  WOOD  Cortland,  New  York 


Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Call  »  M.T1S* 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K  JARVIS.  Port  Byron.  N  Y. 

For  Sale-herd*  of  Twenty  Reg.  Holsteins 

granddaughters  and  descendants  of  Pontiae  Korndyke 
and  King  of  the  Pontiaes.  Donald  F  McLennan,  Syracuse.  N  T. 

r  Qolo  homo  dandy  Tfiokoi  uiibrkii  Hoi.stkin  HULL 
r  or  oaie  calves,  tfwks.  old.  Farmer  s  priees.  Huy 

one  and  start  right.  SPRINGBR00K  FARM,  East  Freetown,  M  T 

For  Sale— 2-yr.-old  Reg.  Holstein  Bull  par1' 

titulars  apply  to  CRUICKSHAHK  FARM,  Big  Indian.  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  ™"te  rm 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM  Chiltenango.  N.Y 


THF  NEXT  REGULAR  BI-MONTHLY  SALE 

OF 

THE  PUREBRED  |LIVE  STOCK 
SALES  COMPANY 

OF  11RATTLEBOKO.  VERMONT.  INC 

TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  2  and  3 

Will  consist  of  especially  choice  consignments  of  females  and  young  heifers  of  good  individuality, 
it)  calf  and  soon  due  bv  sires  of  high  A.  R.  <>.  backing.  Also  a  number  of  bulls  front  dams  with  A.  K.  O. 
records  as  high  as  31-lbs.,  from  such  well  known  breeders  as 


J.  W.  Prenti..  &  Son,  Al.tead 
Datu.  Clark,  Pern,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
F.  L.  Parmelee,  Putney.  Vt. 

A.  L.  Miller,  Vernon,  Vt. 

F.  W.  Weeden,  Bellow.  Fail.,  Vt. 


John  A.  Gould,  Wind.or,  Vt. 

H.  C.  Goodale.  Newington.  Conn. 

Geo.  D.  Au.lin,  Wind.or,  Vt. 

Donlon  Brother.,  Richlord,  Vt. 

Gardiner  Hall,  Jr.  &  Co.,  So.  Willingtoo,  Conn. 
S.  M.  Strickland,  Carthags.  N.  Y. 


All  animals  overlive  (6)  months  of  age  sold  with  the  privilege  of  a  sixty  « 60'  day  retest  for  tuberculosis. 

COME  TO  BATTLEBORO 
The  Holstein  -  Friesian  Capital  of  America 
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SWINE 


] 


“OIE  BRISCOE” 

is  the  best  boar  that  we  have  ever  owned. 
He  has  never  been  shown,  but  the  following 
is  a  list  of  his  relations’  winnings: 

A  full  brother — First  prize  Junior  Year¬ 
ling  Class.  Illinois  State  Fair,  1019. 

A  half  brother — First  prize  Senior  Year¬ 
ling  Class,  Missouri  State  Fair,  1910;  Illinois 
State  Fair,  1919;  National  Swine  Show,  1919. 

A  brother — First  prize  (silver  cup)  for  best 
boar  of  any  age  bred  in  Missouri  and  shown 
at  National  Swine  Show,  1919. 

Brothers  and  sisters — First  prize.  Get-of- 
Sire,  Illinois  State  Fair;  first  prize.  Prodnet- 
of-Dam,  Missouri  State  Fair;  first  herd, 
Missouri  State  Fair. 

Sire — First  prize,  Missouri  State  Fair, 
1917:  National  Swine  Show,  1917. 

Boar’s  Dam — Full  sister  to  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion.  Missouri  State  Fair,  1918. 

Half  brother — Grand  Champion,  Illinois 
State  Fair.  1919. 

THIS  BOAR  FOR  SALE,  $500 

Splendid  registered  gilts  bred  to  Briscoe — 
$50  apiece. 

Splendid  registered  young  sows,  proven 
mothers  of  large  litters,  bred  to  BRISCOE — 
$75  each. 

Three  months'  slioats,  either  sex,  out  of 
finest  registered  Chester  White  stock — $15 
each. 

FLINT  FARM 

BOX  377  Providence  ,R.  I. 


SWINE 


KINDERHOOK 

DUROCS 

are 

BRED  RIGHT 
FED  RIGHT 
PRICED  RIGHT 

Write  your  wants.  We  have  them. 
Kinderhook-Duroc  Association  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Duroc- Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  blood  lines.  H.  H.  LUCRE, Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 

n  n  n  ready  for  ser 

Reg.  Duroc  Boars®?^- 


service.  *45, $50 
’  Joe  Orion,  Orion  i 


Fairhope  Farms 


Cherry  King  and  Defenders. 
Berkshire,  New  York 


100  HAMPSHIRES 

(  ALL  AGES  )  TO  CHOOSE  FROM 

They  possess  QUALITY,  SIZE, 
CONSTITUTION. 

Wc  Guarantee  Satisfaction.  Inspection  Invited 

THE  FOWLER  FARM,  TehES!ecoa" 

Member  Lancaster  Swine  Breeders  association 

TAMWORTHauI  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-I.YBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Westvlew  Stock  Farm 
i  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


HAMPSHIRES 

First  check  8S100  gets  my  2hryear-old  400-lb.  big 
boned,  nicely  belted  herd  boar. 

VINCENT  W.  J1MES0N  -  Millington,  N.  J. 


Hampshires 


ALL  AGES.  8-wks.-old  pigs  now  ready 
Best  of  breeding.  Satisfaction  guar 
anteed.  M.  1>.  PHILLIPS,  North  East,  Pa 


Reg.  Hampshire  Pigs  1,  o.  SCHILLING,  Stock  bridge,  Man. 

For  Sale-70  Extra  Nice  Gilts  .V"™,’,'* 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 

kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVF.R  FARMS.  Frodonia.  Pa. 


fOR  SALE — Thirty  Duroc- Jer¬ 
sey  Spring  Boars,  well  grown, 
by  a  son  of  Pathfinder  and  a  son 
of  Orion  Cherry  King,  both  sires  of 
show  winners.  An  extra  fine  lot. 


FairholmeFarm 

New  Market,  N.  J. 


DUROCS 

BRED  GILTS  AND  SERVICE  BOARS 

VISIT  THE  FARMS  and  talk 
with  the  Keeognized  Du- 
roc-Jersey  Hog  Authority 
in  the  East.  See  the  great¬ 
est  Herd  of  Pure  Duroc- 
Jersey  Hogs  within  1,000 
miles.  (We  pay  R.K.  Fare 
of  any  prospectivebuyer.) 
Write  for  Particulars  and 
Prices.  Enclose  10c.  for 
book  on  "HOWTO  RAISE 
HOGS.”  We  guarantee  to 
blu  j>Li>DKD  under  kkd  coat.  eXchangeanij animalpur- 
chased  by  mail  if  not  satisfactory. 

ENFIELD  FARMS 

Dopt.  R  -  50  Church  St.,  New  York 

Registered  Durocs 

2  Bred  Sows. 3rd  litter.  lBoar.  Spring,  open  or  bred 
Gilts — ’-ix-wks.-old  pigs,  both  sex:  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  W.  H.  TUNIS,  Oakhurst  Farm,  Pindell,  Maryland 


BERKSHIRES 


VISIT  the  FARMS‘}'K,talk-withth-eR?co^nizc-dD^c?- 


See  the 
gre 


Jersey  Hog  Authority  in  the  East. 

within 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 

Registered  Breeding  Piospects.  from  the  Big-Ben 
ami  Disher's  Giant  Families.  That  Competitors  do 
not  eouai.  Dr.  KNOX,  Box  50,  Danbury,  Conn, 


satest  Herd  of  Pure  Duroc- Jersey  Hogs  lowSties 

( We  pay  It.  R.  fare  of  any  prospective  buyer.) 

Write  for  particulars  and  prices.  Enclose  l<te.,  for  book 
on  "How-to  Raise  Hogs.” 

Enfield  Farms  ( Dept.  R\  50  Church  St.,  N.Y. 

JERSEY-DUROCS 

RcjrUtcred  Hour,  18  months . 

KeirUtered  8o\v,  IS  months,  bred . .  75 

KcgUtcred  8o\v,  18  months .  75 

Kli^ible  pigs,  4  weekn . .  11 

Kliglblc  gilt*,  7  month*.. .  85 

PERS  Y  WARREN  -  PERU,  VERMONT 


DUROCS 


REGISTERED 

BOARS 


Dir-  A  A  Of  all  mces.  Also  Sows  and  Pi^s.  All  extra  pood  stock.  Pairs 

Dig  AypC  JL  w  1— <  l\l  x  L7  V>nii  i  a  VvJ  &  trios  not  akm. Write  for  description  &  Prices.  5. T.Kcilcr, Kent, O 


Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  about  niy  Pigs. 

M  £  ,  V  |  ^  J  v«nv  /I  rk  I A  d  \  1,  1  /l 


Gr.  S.  Hi 


‘  I’ariudaie,  Ohio 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS.  The  kind  your  daddies  raised. 

Large,  vigorous  ami  prolific.  8afe  arrival  and  satisfac 
tion  guaranteed.  MOUNTAIN  HOME  STOCK  FARM.  Russellville,  Ky^ 

Special  Sale  on  Reg.  Chester  White  Service  Boars 

and  spring  gilts.  G.wks.*old  pigs,  S10  each;  $19  pair; 

$25  trio.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  lleuvelton,  N.  Y. 


Donegal  Herd  Reg.  Durocs  cellent  Breeding. 

Spring  Boars,  Gilts  and  fall  pigs  ready  to  ship.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  lUYMO.ND  it,  ZOOK.  It.  1).  No.  1,  lit.  Jot,  l’a. 

Reg.  Duroc- Jersey  Boars  and  Gilts 

of  March  Farrow%  Taxpayer  and  Orion  Breeding.  Very 
Choice.  Big  Type,  Bushfield  Firm,  C.  E.  VEAK,  Canandaigua,  N.T. 


SHEEP 


Chnon  fnrCtlo  100  BREEDING  EWES 

3iieep  iorsaie  and  two  rams 


Chppn  FOR  SALE  AT  KEDUCED  PRICES. 

Choice  lot  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  I 
Hams,  well  wooled  with  good  head  covering.  Also 

Ham  and  Ewe  Lambs.  LeROY  C  BOWER,  Ludlowville.N.Y. 

Fairholme  Hampshire  Down  ?^r“n^xcep5?m 

ally  fine  individuals.  EARL  0.  BROWN,  R.  F.  0.  No.  2,  Ilian.  N.T 

r  _  c«l„  Registered  Southdown  RAM  and  EWFS. 
rOf  Oalo  c.  E.  Bennett  -  Luzekne,  New  Yokk 

FOR  SALE — Reg.  Hampshire  YEAltl.ING  RAMS, 

ram  lambs;  few  ewe  lambs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HASLEIT  BROS.,  Yorkham  Farm.  Seneca,  N.Y. 

Reg.  shropshikes.  raws  and  ewes 

FOR  SALE.  Stevens  Bros.  WILSON,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-10  High  Grade  Shropshire  Ewe  Lambs 

<  'le  ap  to  a  quick  buyer.  Also  Ram  Lambs.  Registered.  1 
yearling  Ram.  Geo.  Seely  &  Son,  Chester.  >  ew  1  okk 

HAMPSHIRE.  Sill' I  I*.  RAMS  and 
Apply  OPH1K  FARM,  Purcliuie,  N.  I. 


FOR  S/HE: _ The  finest  lot  of 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

10  weeks  old,  we  ever 
bred,  can  be  mated  in 

pairs,  hoar  and  sow  not  akin. 
Alsoa  few  choice  boars  ready 
for  service.  All  eligible  to  reg¬ 
istry.  A  few  registered  Jer¬ 
sey  Heifers,  lb  months  old. 
Send  Stamp  j'or  Circulars 


Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R.  Box  66,  West  Chester,  fa. 


For  Sale  e^eb. 


Rec.  Yearling  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rums 

For  Sale.  HUTCHINGS  BROS.,  LINCOLN  Rakk,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  Lambs.  Reg.  South  Down 

Ewes  und  Hum  Lambs  lor  sale*  CIUS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  M.  J. 

ForSale-Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Flee.  J.  N.  McPHERSON.  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


10  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  uwbs  ? 


lOVEKT.  I.OD1.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Eleven  Shropshire  Ewes  C.(  register¬ 
ed  ewes,  bred  to  a  25U-lb.  imported  ram.  Two  fine  <>.  1.  0. 
rows,  bred.  Four  sow s and  F our  boars,  s  wks.,  by  a  sou  of 
Galloway  Ed.  $11  each.  HUBERT  BEARDSLEY,  Monlour  Fill*,  N.t. 


When  you  write 
The  Rural  New- 
a  quick  reply  and  _ 
guarantee  editorial 


Chester  White  Fall  Pigs 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Also  fine  big  summer 
pigs  out  of  largo  prolific  sows,  Registered  boars  3 
months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreih,  N.  Y. 

ForSale-C/iesfer  White  Reg.  Swine 

Six  blue  ribbons  1919.  CHARLES  II.  D4NF.NIIOW Eli,  Manager, 
Cedars  Farui,  Paullyn,  Fa.  HENRY  K.  U1UYTON,  Proprietor 

WantedO.  I.  C.BOAR 

old  enough  for  service.  C.  S.  THOMPSON",  Supl.,  Vernon,  N.  V. 

Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Reduction  Sale 

As  I  wish  to  reduce  my  herd  I  will  sell  for  the  next 
30  days  beginning  Nov.  8th  at  reduced  priees.  Open 
and  bred  Sows,  Summer  Boars,  Booking  orders  for 
September,  October  and  November  Pigs. 

Black  Diamond  Minorca  Farm,  Mt.  Bethel,  Pa. 

OTT  7  c  BiB  type  prize  winners. 

.  -M- .  ^  ^  l’igs.  315  eacli.  Prepaid 

with  pedigree.  GKO.F.  UKIFF1E,  R.  3,  Ncwville,  Pn. 

O  „  ~  ■  r*  D I  ty.  C  silver  strain.  Extra 

rieg.  \Jm  I.  V.  r  Ivao  lino  males,  8  to  10 

wks.  Keg.  free.  BKI  BiKEU  BROS.,  R.  No.  2.  Ulflliutowu,  l’a. 

n ft  I  P  AN  Ik  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

neg.  U  I.  U.  Eugene  P.  Kooeks,  Wayville,  N.  Y. 

Duroc  and  P,C.  Pigs  S.  O.  \V  EEKS,  l)e  Gruff,  Ohio 

inn  Pine  CHESTER  WHITES 
r or  oaiB  IUU  “Igs  AND  BERKSHIRES 

Six  weeks  old.  #4  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  tor  crates,  which  will  he 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Oushore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany,  Pa. 


Mule  Fool 


LOCUST  VALLEY  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner  . 

EXETER,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Special  Offering  for  September 

Reg.  Pigs,  10  weeks  to  4  months 
SIZE— QUALITY— BREEDING 
2  Selected  Young  Boars 

Address,  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


SMITHSON  HERD 
BIG  BERKSHIRES 

Homeof  Sy’MBOleer’s.Junior240600.  Junior 
Champion  of  America  in  1917,  also  Prin¬ 
cess’  Successor Ch a mpi on 266904.  Hissire, 
Successors  Double  Champion,  His  dam, 
Matchless  Princess  6th. 

Herd  Bears  Suitable  for  any  Herd 
Sews  to  be  bred  for  Spring  Litters 
50  Gilts  by  above  Boars 

Send  for  description  and  price  ■  to 

Crystal  Spring  Stock  Farm 

G.  Smith  &  Sons  SEELYVILLE,  PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Pearls  Successor  8th ,  855708 

“117 HEN  Dean  Curtiss  placed  this  boar  as  Grand 
VV  Champion  at  Springfield,  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing.”  Write  us  for  prices  on  bred  sows  and 
gilts.  Our  foundation  herd  of  young  sows  is  second 
to  none  in  the  country. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  DALTON,  MASS. 

ANEDJ0  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  SALE 

BOARS 

Well  grown  March  and  April  pigs 
with  quality,  size  and  good  breeding 

A  Carload  of  Mature  Sows 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE.  CONSTITUTION,  PROLIFICACY  Our  Firs!  Cousidmliun 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  with  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  we  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  than 
any  other  three  breeders  in  the  United  States. 
Special  offering  of  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H,  C-  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


We  Offer  For  Sale: 

PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

OPEN  GILTS . One  year  old 

YOUNG  BOARS  .  One  to  two  years  old 
PIGS  .  .  Farrowed  April — May  1919 

Sired  by  Rival  Lons  fellow  20th  No.  238095  and 
his  son  Karha’s  Longfellow  3rd  No.  267474 
out  of  large  Prolific  Sows. 

KARHA  FARM,  Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt. 

Parksville  •  -  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y, 


vour  want*.  p  o-y- 


shire")  stock.  Write 

v  "c  r""  \ 


/•Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  Boars  fit  for  service  now;  sired  by  Dukes 
Champion  22nd  246254  and  Symboleer's  Superb  254336, 
also  some  line  gilts,  cholera  immune;  with  size, bone, 
and  handsome  heads  and  out  of  large  mature 
prolific  sows. 

J.  E.  Watson  Marbledale,  Conn. 


TARBELL  FARMS  Berkshires 

Service  boars.  Spring  and  fall  pigs.  Good  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuality.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Takbkll  Farms,  Smituville  Flats,  N.  Y 


Rarlf  Chirac  F0R  BREEDERS.  #  weeks  old.  Either 
DnlKSnilCd  sex;  310  each.  Trios  not  akin. 
CLOVEKDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  Berkshires  “‘risr1 

FNTFPPRISE  STOCK  FARM,  Ariel,  Pa. 


V'r*nv«. 


Stone's  Rerkshires 

HERD  BOARS  IN  SERVICE  AT  THE  FARM 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  255848 

An  English  bred  boar — full  brother  to  the 
first  son  of  Epochal,  that  sold  for  Ten 
Thousand  Dollars. 

The  Epochal  Berkshires 

won  more  first  prizes  than  any  other  herd 
in  1919.  Grand  total  awards,  234  to  one 
exhibitor.  First — Championships  and  Grand 
Championships — backed  by  tho  nationwide 
reputation  of  Epochal  Berkshires,  whose 
popularity  has  been  built  upon  the  prac¬ 
tical  pork  qualities  of  size,  prolificacy, 
early  maturity  and  easy  feeding  ability. 
We  have  on  our  farm  the  largest  and  best 
herd  of  Epochal  Berkshires  in  the  State. 
We  believe  you  will  like  them.  We  know 
we  do. 

Superior  of  Stone  Farm  2nd  258849 

The  best  American  type  of  large  size, 
good  heads,  broad  backs,  quick  to  mature, 
prolific  and  easy  feeding,  always  ready  for 
market.  His  sire,  SUPERIOR,  is  litter 
mate  to  Grand  Leader  2d,  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  boar  of  the  world.  His  dam  is  full 
sister  to  the  grand  champion  sow.  His 
grand  sire,  SUPERBUS,  was  grand  cham¬ 
pion  boar  at  the  American  Congress  Show 
in  1910.  This  type  of  perfection  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  of  Berkshire  families.  If 
you  want  to  breed  the  best  you  must  buy 
the  best  of  the  breed. 

Why  not  come  to  headquarters  for  them  ? 
We  will  be  glad  to  quote  on  both  sex  and 
all  ages. 

Service  Boars 

We  offer  1  Sept.,  1918,  boar  sired  by 
Matchless  O.  S.  F. 

We  offer  4  Spring  boars  sired  by  Epochal 
O.  S.  F. 

We  offer  2  Spring  boars  sired  by  Su¬ 
perior  O.  S.  F.  2d. 

Special  offer  of  Summer  asd  Fall  Pigs 

Recorded  and  express  charges  paid  within 
1,000  miles  in  the  U.  S. 

Sow  Pigs  $25.00  each 
Boar  Pigs  20.00  each 
Trios  not  related  $60.00 

We  expect  to  breed  44  sows  to  Epochal 
and  Superior  for  early  litters. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG  -  .  N.  Y. 


Reg.  BERKSHIRES 

Aug.  and  Sept,  pigs  selected  lor  breeding  stock 

Fine  growthy  youngsters  of  the  right  type  and  from 
a  sire  and  dam  good  enough  to  make  the  pigs  real 
Berkshires.  Oruer  now.  Pigs  shipped  at  8  to  1(J 
weeks  old.  These  pigs  sired  by  Highwood  Rival, 
331.  BOAR  12  mou i hs  old.  Sired  by  Highwood 
Standard  78ih,  223658.  This  boar  is  a  nice  specimen. 

Highwood  Standard  78th 

We  have  too  much  of  this  boar’s  stock  to  afford  any 
great  use  for  him  without  inbreeding.  Right  in  hia 
prime  and  a  getter  of  big  litters.  Any  one  wanting  u 
full  aged  boar  will  do  well  with  him.  Priced  to  sell. 

PATMOOR  FARMS  -  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

"sale0  Jan.31,192# 

of  60  BRED  SOWS 


WHITGUERN  FARM 

C.  H.  Carter  WEST  CHESTER,  PA 


HOOD  FARM,  INC, 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

showed  the  Grand  Champion  Barrows  of  till 
1917  International;  we  bred  the  sire,  dam  and 
granddam  of  the  191S  Champion  Berkshire  Bar- 

rows.  Lord  Premier  Successor  Berkshires  win 
in  the  breeding  and  fat  classes. 

Boars  ready  for  service  of  this  breeding  for 
sale,  write  for  prices. 

HOOD  FARM,  INC..  Lowell,  MASS. 


GOATS 


For  Sale-Swiss  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids 

3i  pure  and  better.  S15  and  up.  POE  KIDS  $40  and  up. 
S.  J.  SHARPLES,  It.  P.  5,  Norristown.  Pa. 


^  -4-  m .  Two  young  native  does 

w — 9  Ct/  (/  ^9  bred  to  registered  Saan- 
en  buck,  3io  each.  geo.  w.  Bernhardt,  Route  3,  Saiubunr,  Md. 


For  Sale-Toggenburg  IDoe 

bred;  freshen  February.  Also  Saanan  buck :  stamp. 
E.  BERESFORD  -  Grottoes,  Virginia 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  work  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  .$2.7o.  at 
which  price  vve  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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[  Important  to  Advertisers 

1  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas* 

|  sified  advertisements  or  change 
|  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs- 
!  day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
|  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

1  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 
|  ment;  should  reach  us  on  Wed- 
|  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
1  advertisement  appearing  in  follow - 
|  ing  week’s  paper. 
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— " how  to 
increase  your  milk 
production  with  safety — ” 


The  money  -  making  dairy¬ 
man  builds  up  body  strength 
and  adds  real  endurance  and 
energy  to  his  cows  by  giving 
them  properly  balanced 
feed. 

In  this  manner,  and  only  in 
this  manner  can  he  contin¬ 
uously  obtain  the  highest 
safe  .limit  of  milk  yield. 

A  cow  which  is  forced  to  yield 
an  abnormal  milk  supply  does  so 
by  an  actual  sacrifice  of  strength 
and  of  health;  then  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  “forced”  cow  is 
worth  but  a  few  dollars  and  is 
often  barren. 


Krause  Dairy  Feed  contains 
nine  high  grade  ingredients 
hut  no  alfalfa  nor  molasses. 
Cows  like  it  A  complete 
analysis  of  this  and  all  other 
Krause  and  Badger  Feeds  is 
published  in  convenient  book¬ 
let  form.  It  will  be  sent  to 
you  free  upon  reauest. 


Badger  Monopoly  Feed  is 
milled  from  cleansed  tvholc 
corn,  barley  and  oats  hi/  our 
indioidual  process.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  an  ideal  carbohydrate 
portion  of  the  cow's  ration 
because  it  is  bulky,  sweet  and 
easily  digested — and  supplies 
the  necessary  energy  to  turn 
feed  into  milk ■  Cows  like  It. 


Badger  Sweet  Cud  is  q  scien¬ 
tific  mixture  of  alfalfa  meal, 
cotton  seed  meal,  gluten  feed, 
brewers  grains,  malt  sprouts 
and  a  small  percentage  of 
molasse'S  which  adds  palata- 
bility  and  aroma  and  induces 
cows  to  drink  their  needed 
quantity  of  water.  Cores  like  it. 


Chas.  A. 

716  Cliff  St. 


To  obtain  a  graded  and  balanced 
ration  of  the  exact  proportions 
which  you  desire,  you  simply  mix 
Badger  Monoply  Feed  (10%  pro¬ 
tein)  with  either  Badger  Sweet 
Cud  (24%  protein)  or  with  Krause 
Dairy  Feed  (24%  protein). 

Consult  us  about  your  feed¬ 
ing  problems;  for  fifteen  years  we 
have  been  milling  the  finest  and 
most  carefully  prepared  dairy 
feeds.  We  are  able  to  advise  you 
how  to  maintain  the  health  of  your 
cows  and  how  to  keep  your  milk 
supply  up  to  its  fullest  extent  with¬ 
out  forcing  and  ruining  your  herd. 

The  best  Feed  Dealer  in  your 
locality  sells  Krause  and 
Badger  feeds . 

If  he  cannot  supply  you  with 
exactly  what  you  wish  send 
us  his  name  and  you  will  be 
supplied  promptly. 

Write  for  our  free  folder"  Regulating 
Nature’s  Clock ” 


Milling  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  suggest  a  ration  for  dairy 
ows,  using  well-matured  corn  silage  and 
Soy  bean  hay,  which  we  have  on  hand. 
Cottonseed  meal,  20  per  cent,  costs  about 
$4.45  per  cwt.  J.  w.  E. 

West  Virginia. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  suggest 

ration  that  would  be  suitable  for  feed- 
ug  dairy  cows  where  only  silage  and  Soy 
»ean  hay  was  available.  Nevertheless 
i  hese  two  materials  would  establish  an 
xcellent  base  for  a  ration,  and  the  ani- 
nals  should  he  given  all  of  both  materials 
hat  they  could  clean  lip  with  a  relish, 
wice  daily.  I  take  it  that  the  corn  w.as 
/ell  matured,  and  the  Soy  bean  hay  nice- 
y  cured. 

In  addition  I  should  feed  1  lb.  of  the 
ollowing  grain  mixture  for  each  4  lbs.  of 
nilk  produced  per  day.  The  ration  sug¬ 
gested  is  ns  follows:  200  lbs.  corn-and- 
ob  meal ;  200  lbs.  ground  oats ;  200  lbs. 
ottonseed  meal;  100  lbs.  buckwheat  or 
wheat  bran. 

If  the  cows  are  not  high  producers  it 
jtt’ould  be  possible  to  feed  them  exclusively 
n  the  silage  and  Soy  bean  hay,  provided 

small  amount  of  cottonseed  meal  was 
applied  in  addition.  However,  with  ani¬ 
mals  yielding  as  much  as  20  or  40  lbs.  of 
nilk  per  day,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
eed  them  some  concentrates  in  addition. 


Sick  Cow 

We  have  a  fine  cow  that  is  a  puzzle  to 
us.  She  appears  sick ;  gets  a  tempera¬ 
ture,  once  up  to  102 ;  does  not  care 
whether  she  eats  or  not,  and,  of  course,  is 
getting  thin.  Her  trouble  so  far  as  we 
see  is  in  the  udder.  The  teats  swell, 
|  ook  red  and  angry.  We  have  used  a 
salve  given  us  by  a  veterinarian.  It 
seems  to  help.  The  teats  again  become 
natural  and  she  acts  better.  We  keep  on 
with  the  salve,  and  before  we  realize  it 
is  possible,  she  again  has  sore  teats.  When 
first  taken  she  seemed  to  he  in  pain, 
would  throw  her  head  around  like  a  horse 
pvith  colic.  Milking  her  was  very  painful 
and  we  had  to  tie  her  down.  It  doesn’t 
seem  to  he  painful  now,  nor  does  she  have 
any  attacks  of  pain,  but  the  teats  get 
leore  and  swollen  and  angry  looking.  She 
acts  sick  all  the  time.  She  gives  a  small 
amount  of  milk,  hut  it  does  not  look  right 
and  we  throw  it  away.  <;.  v.  M. 

New  York. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  remove  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  grain  from  the  ration 
\vhen  udder  trouble  of  any  description  is 
involved.  The  use  of  concentrates  rich 
in  protein  often  causes  a  congested  con¬ 
dition  of  not  only  the  digestive  organs, 
but  of  the  circulatory  system  as  well, 
and  the  first  step  towards  relieving  this 
condition  is  to  eliminate  the  grain  from 
the  mixture,  and  feed  the  cow  exclusively 
on  soft  laxative  feeds,  such  as  wheat 
bran,  beet  pulp,  Alfalfa  hay,  clover  hay, 
or  mangel  beets.  I  should  give  the  cow 
a  dose  of  cpsom  salts,  using  one  pound 
of  salts,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  warm 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  a  pint 
of  molasses.  A  hot  fomentation,  using 
warm  water,  containing  a  normal  salt  so¬ 
lution,  will  relieve  the  inflammation,  after 
which  the  udder  and  teats  should  ho  thor¬ 
oughly  massaged  with  carbolized  vaseline.. 
Unless  the  cow  presents  a  healthy  appear¬ 
ance  I  should  have  her  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  there 
were  no  evidences  of  tuberculosis.  The 
chances  are  that  this  trouble  may  yield 
to  the  above  treatment.  However,  if  she 
has  not  been  bred,  and  her  flow  of  milk 
materially  diminishes,  I  should  surely  dis¬ 
pose  of  her  for  beef,  and  purchase  another 
cow  for  family  use.  You  cannot  afford  lo 
carry  a  cow  that  is  farrow  over  any  great 
period  of  time. 

Feeding  Buckwheat  and  Oats 

I  have  a  lot  of  buckwheat  and  oats  and 
thought  perhaps  I  would  have  them 
ground  and  add  some  cottonseed  meal, 
gluten  and  bran,  hut  do  not  know  what 
[proportion.  The  roughage  is  mixed  hay, 
joat  and  buckwheat  straw,  and  cornstalk 
fodder.  c.  ri. 

New  York. 

You  can  use  the  buckwheat  and  oats 
to  advantage  in  feeding  dairy  cows,  al¬ 
though  both  materials  must  he  ground  if 
the  best  results  are  to  follow.  I  would 
use  the  following  grain  mixture:  200  lbs 
ground  buckwheat;  200  lbs.  ground  oats; 
.00  lbs.  wheat  bran ;  200  lbs.  gluten  meal. 


Feed  one  pound  of  this  mixture  for  each 
three  pounds  of  milk  produced  per  day, 
and  in  addition  give  them  all  of  the 
roughage,  such  as  mixed  hay,  oat  and 
buckwheat  straw  and  cornstalks  they  will 
clean  up  with  relish.  If  you  could  securo 
some  mangel  beets,  or  beet  pulp,,  to  take 
the  place  of  silage,  the  ration  would  he 
still  further  improved. 


Nervous  Cows  and  Tuberculin  Test 

An  old  man  sent  his  family  cows, 
bright,  good,  apparently  all  right  animals 
to  a  dealer  for  sale  A  would-be  purchaser 
of  one  made  a  condition  that  the  cow  be 
taken  to  a  veterinary  hospital  and  pass  a 
test  for  tuberculosis,  so  tne  cow  with  her 
10-da.vs-old  calf  in  the  wagon  was  led 
from  her  country  home  two  miles  through 
city  streets,  with  trolleys,  autos  and  ex¬ 
citement,  to  a  “vet”  hospital  where  sev¬ 
eral  dogs  were  kept,  and  two  days  after¬ 
wards  reported  as  failed  to  pass  With 
a  recent  calving,  and  unwarranted  con¬ 
ditions  of  city  surroundings,  can  the  test 
he  considered  fair?  For  private  use  can¬ 
not  a  cow  that  looks  well,  cats  well,  no 
lumps  to  be  felt  in  the  udder,  be  con¬ 
sidered  all  safe  and  milk  fit  for  use,  and 
the  tuberculin  tost  only  to  be  used  in  case 
of  doubt  with  good  reasons?  Will  The 
It  N— Y.  print  a  few  points  for  those 
who  would  buy  or  sell  in  good  faith. 

Connecticut.  inquirer. 

Before  cattle  are  tested  for  tubercu¬ 
losis  it  is  desirable  that  they  be  allowed 
at  least  24  hours  for  rest  if  the  work  is 
to  be  conducted  in  a  strange  place.  But 
even  when  such  a  rest  is  not  provided  a 
typical  temperature  rise  after  injection 
should  be  regarded  as  failure  to  pass. 
Cows  may  be  tested  after  10  days  from 
calving,  provided  there  is  no  febrile  con¬ 
dition  duo  to  infection. 

In  general  cows  that  look  well  and  feel 
well  and  show  no  symptoms  of  disease  can 
be  considered  as  safe  for  milk  production, 
whether  they  react  or  fail  to  react  to  the 
tuberculin  test.  Much  of  our  milk  comes 
from  cows  that  are  affected  with  tuber¬ 
culosis.  even  from  cows  that  show  physi¬ 
cal  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  but  no  ob¬ 
jection  is  raised  to  the  consumption  of 
their  milk  until  after  they  react  to  the 
tuberculin  test. 

Many  buyers  now  wish  to  purchase 
only  cows  that  have  passed  the  tuberculin 
test,  and  animals  bought  under  such  an 
agreement  are  of  course  excluded  if  they 
react,  regardless  of  their  physical  con¬ 
dition.  A  cry  few  people  who  understand 
all  the  known  facts  about  tuberculous  In 
cattle  will  buy  cows  that  are  not  tuber¬ 
culin-tested. 

It  is  true  that  the  test  is  not  infallible; 
tuberculous  animals  may  fail  to  react, 
and  a  smaller  number  of  non-tube rculous 
animals  carry  a  temperature  after  injec¬ 
tion  ,  most  of  tlic  latter  can  he  explained 
as  due  to  some  cause  other  than  tuber¬ 
culin.  The  temperature  of  a  cow  is  much 
less  stable  than  that  of  a  horse,  and  only 
experienced  veterinarians  should  pass  on 
the  result  of  a  test.  By  an  experienced 
veterinarian  I  mean  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  conditions  that  are  liable  to 
cause  a  temperature  to  rise  in  any  cow, 
such  as  slight  indigestions,  nervous  tem¬ 
peraments,  excitement,  etc.,  and  one  who 
a*  tunllj  conducts  the  test.  The  general 
public  cares  very  little  whether  its  milk 
comes  from  tuberculous  cows,  but  after 
the  cows  have  actually  react  'd  the  senti¬ 
ment  changes.  0  tr  Tr 


Ration  for  Milch  Cows 

AA  ill  you  give  me  formula  for  balanced 
grain  ration  for  milking  cows?  I  have 
nothing  but  clear  Alfalfa  hay.  r,  s 
ew  York. 

While  Alfalfa  hay  would  take  the  place 
of  any  ration  generously,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it  supplies  chiefly  protein 
and  certain  ash  constituents  that  are 
especially  relished  and  demanded  by  young 
growing  animals.  Assuming  that  you  live 
in  a  district  where  you  can  secure  certain 
home-grown  feeds  at  a  lesonable  cost,  f 
would  suggest  the  following  for  cows  in 
milk  :  200  lbs.  comment  or  hominy  meal, 

200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  buckwheat 
middlings,  200  lbs.  gluten,  50  lbs.  oilmeal. 
100  lbs.  beet  pulp. 

Moisten  the  beet  pulp  12  hours  before 
feeding.  Add  5  lbs.  of  water  to  each 
pound  of  beet  pulp.  Feed  the  cows  in 
proportion  to  their  production,  regulating 
the  amount  so  that  you  will  feed  approxi¬ 
mately  1  lb.  per  day  for  each  3  lbs.  or  4 
lbs.  of  milk  produced. 
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H^GUERNSEYSrS^ 


r^- Products 


Wherein  Lies  the  Value 

of  a  Purebred  Sire 

It  is  in  liis  ability  to  stamp  on  his  offspring  the  greatest 
number  of  desirable  qualities,  and  to  eliminate  undesirable  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  purebred  Guernsey  bull  has  demonstrated  his 
power  to  improve  the  quality  of  common  stock,  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  multiply  profits.  Write  for  free  booklets. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  39  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


The  Home  of  the  Best  in  Guernseys 

Anderson  T.  Herd,  Prop.  Louis  McL.  Merryman,  Mgr. 

NEW  HOPE,  PA. 

Young  Bulls  always  for  sale.  We  can  also  offer  a  few  females  with 
bulls  of  superb  individuality  and  suitable  breeding  to  mate  with  them. 

A L B A M 0 NT  GUERNSEY  > \ 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelvejmonths  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

“SALES  LIST” 

Our  November  1st  snips  list  has  just  been  received 
from  the  printer,  in  this  offering  we  feel  that  we  are 
offering  the  best  iot  of  young  bulls,  that  lias  ever 
been  our  pleasure  to  otTer.  They  have  or  will  be 
tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  S.  B.  A.  I.  before 
shipment.  Write  for  it  today. 


W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr. 


COBASSET,  MASS. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  hull  calves  from  liign  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Qhilmark  parm  guernseys 

Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


Oakhurst  Farm  Guernseys 

Send  for  list  of  bull  calves.  A.  R.  dams.  May  Rose 
breeding.  F.  A.  HOTCHKISS.  Mlllerton,  N.  Y. 


Complete  Herd  Headed  by  Wyebrook  Adonis 

•>3125,  whose  blood  lines  include  No  Plus  Ultra.  May 
Hose,  Uingwater,  Golden  Noble.  3  mature  eows.  9 
heifers.  All  registered.  Good  health.  Price  right.  Ref¬ 
erences.  J.  M.  WATKINS,  M.ple  Crtil  Firm,  Oxford  Villi/,  Pi. 

Wll.L  8El.bat  very  reasonable  prices  for  November, 

some  very  fine  well  bred  GUERNSEY  KI  LL 
CALVES,,  out  of  well  tired  dams,  and  sired  by  i’en- 
coyd  Baron  .39181,  a  May  Rose  Golden  Secret  bull. 
Ralph  T.  Boweb  -  Kino  Ferry,  New  York 


C _ Bull  Calves  bred  from  single 

aunnyside  Guernseys-prodming  dams  .»r  the-  last 

breeding.  18  months  old  bull  sired  by  King  Masher. 

J.  E.  v»u  Alstyne,  Klnderhook, N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  10  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grado  up 
your  herd.  Could  sparo  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Entenore,  N.  Y. 


r  P«lo  Two  Pure  Brkd'Gukrnsky  Bi  i.i.  Calves 
I  0l  OalB  eiglit-weeks.-old.  Advance  Register  Back¬ 
ing.  Priced  reasonable,  oreamiano  dairy,  Le  Roy.  NT. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
lat  at  2  Yz  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .*.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
roust  itution 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


TwoGrandsonsNep|usUJtra 

Out  ol  Imp.  Dams 

523  and  513  lat  respectively. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

EDGE  WATER  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  !| 


*250 

"TRIPLE  OAKS’’  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  n  grandson  of  Me  Plus  Ultra.  Good 
A.  R.  backing.  Dams  now  on  test  making 
very  creditable  records.  Good  size,  type, 
constitution.  No  abortion.  Free  from  tu¬ 
berculosis.  Write  for  sales  list  today. 

LEWIS  A.  T0AN,  Perry,  N.Y. 


WALDORF  FARMS  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE — 20-qt,  Reg,  (iuei  n- 
sey  cow,  12  veins  old.  regular  breeder,  will  freshen 
lice. lith  Price.  4250.  We  will  also  -ell  several  other 
cows  which  are  good  milkers,  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Herd  Tuberculin  tested  by  theU.  s.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  in  Oct.  Two-  year-old  May  lioso 
bull  also  for  sale.  W.  B.  DAYTON.  Sup!.,  Norm  Cbalii.n.,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 

SMITHVH.LK  I  LATS.,  CHENANGO  Co.,  XKW  YORK 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

DOGS  and  FERRETS  | 

WnlrtVAim  MILKING 

W  algrove  sho  rt  horns 

*  IHEDALE  IERRIEH  PUPPIES  of  Quality.  Husky,  typical  specimens 
M  the  klml  that  please  tin,  in  .*t  exacting  at  ihr  price  you  can  af¬ 
ford  n>  pay  for  a  good  Airedale.  F.  veil, ml  pedigree.  Parent,  regta- 
tered.  Males.  JI5  ;  Females.  SIO  on.lderalily  le-a  than  ilielr  real 
value.  Inglcside  Farm,  lormerly  ol  Ltncist.r,  N  Y  , i  Bowminsville, N.Y. 

A»  the  three  big  Eastern  Fall  Fail's.  Syracuse,  Wor¬ 
cester  and  Springfield,  we  won  8  Championships, 
28  First  Prizes.  15  Second  Prizes,  6  Third  Prizes. 
Inquiries  solicited. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonvllle.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies 

nine  weeks  old.  Male,  fifteen;  female,  ten  dollars 
J.  W.  LAWSON,  Rahway  Road  Plainfield,  N.j! 

- 5 - 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowell,  Mass 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

UmLV-.'j  ’IVil? dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

Lanm?e  GlflNT'  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  lie.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland  Iowa 

HORSES 

Shetland  Poniesi^mni. 

lit'rd  iu  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  iu  U  .8. 

Airpdnlp  f>¥  ipc  From  very  intelligent, 
CUdtt  r  Lr  3  pure  bred  stock. 
ntHUtic'1.  'IhIcs,  $10;  Females,  $0.  shipped  on  appro- 
val.  OROER  NOW  'VM.  VY.  KETCII,  II.  11.  No.  4,  Cohucton,  N.Y. 

Thirty  Weanling  PONY  COLTS 

and  solid  ,-nh<r-  Also  broken  ponies,  all  sizes.  Price 
list  for  a  stump.  (sltEJiiNOO  PONY  F'lllMS,  Lipyvlllr,  P». 

Alton  Farm  Airedales  mr’^ayed.^i"?.'^ 

Can  he  registered.  R.  A.  Newton,  In  mmerston, Vermont 

ftnllip Pun<>  *"d  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RARKITS 
uoilierups  NELSON  BUGS.  Grove  CITY,  Pi. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 

For  Sale.  Aberdeen  lugus  Bull  calves  and  yearlings 
Price-  »Ji  III  4160  .„  h.  J*Y  C  COTTRELL.  Ho. sick  Falls,  N.  Y 

FFRPFT^k  For  Colo  Exterminate  your  rats  and 
rtnnt  I  O  rill  dale  save  your  grain.  Price 
list  free,  Catalogue  luc.  0.  II.  KEEFE  It  a  CO,,  Drc.inxiob,  Ohio 

No'  Hit  or  Miss 


-  'j.  v  J 


JERSEYS  breed  true  to  type.  There’s  no  question 
or  argument  about  a  Jersey  being  quality  bred. 

Jerseys  yield  the  richest  milk  that  sells  for  the  big¬ 
gest  price.  They  are  the  most  economical  and  adapt¬ 
able  producers.  They  come  to  the  production  stage 
at  an  early  age  and  don’t  go  dry  as  quickly  as  other 
breeds.  It  costs  less  to  feed  Jerseys— and  as  a  source 
of  revenue,  they  lead.  You  feed  the  udder 
in  a  Jersey,  not  beef  and  bone. 


As  an  investment,  you 
can’t  beat  a  Jersey.  Her  milk 
averages  5.37%  butter-fat,  and  makes 
the  butter  and  cheese  that  bring  the 
best  prices  on  the  markets. 

The  Jersey  is  a  pride  to  her  owner  because  she  is  beauti¬ 
ful  to  look  at,  gentle  in  disposition  and  has  a  good  constitu¬ 
tion.  Her  milk  veins  are  prominent, 
her  udder  well-founded  and  her 
paunch  capacious. 

Jerseys  in  the  barn  add  good-will 
to  the  farm.  Write  for  complete 
information  about  the  Jersey  breed 
today. 


The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
322>  .G West  23rd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y, 

An  institution  for  the  benefit  of  every 
Jersey  owner. 


JERSEYS 


Wanted  Small  Herd  of  Majesty  Jerseys 

Hull  calf  and  five  or  six  cows  or  hoifors. 

J.  G.  BUSTON _ - _ Tazewell,  Virginia 


Reg.  Jerseys' 

:iis  full  and  winter,  ve 


FOR  SALE 

Young 

Cows.  Heifers  to  bo  fi  esh  tins  full  and  winter,  very  tine. 
Also  Heifer  Calves.  Come  and  see  them  or  write 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morritlown,  Morns  Co..  N.  J 


AYRSHIRES 


l 


IF. 


Ayrshire 

rs 


The  Cow  with  the  Longer 
Life  and  she  demonstrates 
every  year  of  her  long  life — 
her  ability  as  a  uniform,  per¬ 
sistent  producer  and  re¬ 
producer. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 

Brandon  Vermont 


15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

15  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

ALL  with  grttndams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTS  IDE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Hamilton  irncrvc 

FARM  HflOHi  I 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


ForSaie 


licgt.U'icd  AYRSHIRE  IIF.IKF.R.  34  mo 

old,  -  H.  L,  Pettit,  "u  m  >n  .  NVir  York 
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|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
”  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ” 

~  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  — 

S  For  sale  by  ]  ~ 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Tiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiimmimiiin 


Agents  W  anted 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Kraai.  New-Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  anto. 

Address  .* — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER ,  8465  W.  State  St.,  OLEAN.  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Street  New  YorkCity. 


JlUlltllll  III  Hill  mil  II  nil  II IIIMIIIM1IIIIIIM  it  III  lltll  Hill  III  IIMI>III"II|II  I  llll  HIM  Ill'll  IMMlHIIIIIttlllVItlltU 

|  Important  to  Advertisers  ] 

3  5 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  | 

sified  advertisements  or  change  | 

of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs-  [ 

day  morning  in  order  to  insure  i 

insertion  in  following  week’s  paper.  | 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  | 

ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent  1 

1  advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  | 

|  ing  week’s  paper. 

1  i 
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November  29,  1919  1 


This  Holstein  holds  the 
WORLD’S  BUTTER  REC¬ 
ORD,  1504  lbs.  butter  in  a 
year.  Perfect  health  made 
her  record  possible. 


Would  a  Bigger  Milk 
Check  Be  Acceptable? 

All  you  'need  do  is  to  pay  closer 
attention  to  cow  health.  A  big 
milk  yield  is  a  genuine  health  cer¬ 
tificate;  if  the  quantity  falls  off  the 
chances  are  the  cow  is  suffering 
from  some  impairment  of  her  di¬ 
gestive  or  genital  organs — the 
starting  point  of  nearly  all  cow 
ailments. 


KOW-KURE  is  a  cow  medicine  designed  to  act  directly  on  these 
vital  organs.  There  i3  nothing  just  as  good”  for  the  treatment 
or  prevention  of  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scouring,  Bunches  and  Milk  Fever.  For  more  than  a 
quarter-century  it  has  been  used  in  the  most  successful 
dairies.  Feed  dealers  and  druggists  sell  KOW- 
KURE — in  60c  and  $1.20  packages.  Send 
for  free  treatise, 

IIVIUE,  COYV  L»UC  1  UK.  ' 

It  gives  full  instructions  on  treating 
cow  diseases — should  be  in  every 
farm  library. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

LYNDONVILLE,  VI. 


JIIIIIIIIIIUIIIinilllllllllllllllllllllllllMllltllllllllllllfllllltlllllllllllllllllllMIIIIMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIKIIIIIMMIMM* 

I  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  I 

FOR  HOGS 

|  Write  for  prices,  feed- 

=  ing  directions,  etc. 

=  _ _ 

I  IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES,  PA. 

llainimnnMMiMimmuHHiHmtuimMWMiMWMiMiHMiMimHHHnimnniu 

Clips  a  Cow  in  5  Minutes 

That’s  what  the  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine 
will  do — clip  the  flanks  and1  udders  of  a  cow  in 
five  minutes.  I)o  it  every  three  or  four  weeks 
and  you  can  wipe  off  the  parts  in  a  jiffy  before 
milking.  Then  there  is  no  dirt  and  filth  falling 
into  the  milk.  This  machine  clips  horses  also. 
Machine  complete,  only  $12. 75,  at  your  dealer's 
or  6end  $2  and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dopl.  A 1  4 1 ,  l  2th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


ABSORBINE 

^TSAOE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
use;  does  not  blister  or  remora 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  tbc  hone. 
32. 50  per  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.  .the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veins,  Wens.  Strains.  Bruises; 
Hops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  SI. 25  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  If  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  stamps.  , 

W.  r.  luimii,  live.,  temple  bt.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Hate  Silo  Walls  Nets 
perfo,  a  ted  shell  provid • 
tngjirm  anchorage  dor 
mortar  joints. 


Natco  Silos  Stand  the  Strain 

The  Silo,  usually  the  highest  building  on  the  farm,  must 
withstand  wind  pressure  from  without  and  silage  pressure 
from  within.  For  many  years,  and  on  thousands  of  farms, 

Natco  Silos  have  stood  the  strain.  The  double  shell  tile  in¬ 
sures  strength  and  durability.  Bands  of  the  best 
reinforcing  steel  are  laid  in  every  tier  of  tile  and 

doubled  in  the  bottom  courses,  where  the 
silage  pressure  is  greatest.  The  extra-large  channels 
in  the  tile  provide  wide,  deep  beds  for  mortar,  ia 
which  the  reinforcing  steel  is  laid. 

Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  for  prices  on  Natco 
Silos.  Write  us  for  free  book, ‘‘Natco  on  the  Farm.” 
Mention  what  you  intend  to  build.  We  have  free 
plans  which  may  help  you. 

National 

Fire  Proofing  Company 
1355  Fulton  Building 

Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Starting  a  Boy  at  Milking  a  Cow 

Will  some  of  your  subscribers  who  are 
old  milkers  give  their  advice  on  the  above 
subject  in  language  easily  understood  by 
a  farm  boy  of  10  years?  Also,  what  is 
the  cause  of  numbness  in  a  milker’s 
fingers,  sometimes  extending  as  far  up  the 
arms  as  .the  elbow?  E.  M. 

New  York. 

Fortunately,  we  have  never  had  to  have 
much  "experience  along  this  line.  Most 
of  the  boys  that  we  have  had  to  do  with 
have  taught  themselves  by  practicing  ou 
some  gentle  bossy  out  in  the  barnyard 
when  no  one  was  looking.  We  did  have 
one  boy  come  to  work  for  us  who  was  16 
years  old,  however,  and  who  never  had 


often  need  to  be  done  by  some  older  per¬ 
son  for  the  first  few  days.  Give  the  hoy 
a  light  pail  that  can  be  readily  held  be¬ 
tween  the  legs,  or  else  provide  a  stool 
with  a  pail  rest,  and  he  sure  that  the 
stool  is  not  too  high  for  the  boy.  Explain 
that  the  proper  side  to  milk  from  is  the 
right  side  as  the  cow  faces.  There  is 
quite  a  difference  in  practice  as  to  which 
teats  are  milked  together.  Some  prefer 
to  milk  first  the  two  next  the  milker,  and 
then  the  two  on  the  opposite  side.  Most 
good  milkers  prefer  to  milk  diagonally 
opposite  teats  at  the  same  time — that  is,  . 
one  rear  teat  with  one  front  teat  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  the  udder.  This  method 
has  the  advantage  of  allowing  more  room 
for  the  hands,  which  may  be  needed  when 
they  become  full  sized. 

The  final  instructions  should  be  to 
grasp  the  teats  firmly  with  the  full  hand 
and  squeeze  hard  with  a  slight  downward 


Starting  the  Roy  at  the  Milking  Job 


milked  a  cow,  but  became  a  pretty  good 
•milker.  Perhaps  we  can  do  no  better 
than  to  tell  just  how  we  handled  him. 

Our  first  step  was  to  select  the  cow. 
For  our  own  protection,  we  picked  out 
one  cow  that  was  over  the  best  period  of 
her  production,  because  I  feel  sure  that  a 
green  milker  would  check  the  flow  of  a 
cow  that  was  doing  the  best  of  which  she 
was  capable.  For  the  boy’s  sake  we  se¬ 
lected  a  cow  that  was  a  fairly  easy 
milker,  not  too  easy.  Wc  didn’t  want  him 
to  get  any  false  notions  of  the  job,  and 
later  pass  up  the  hard  milkers  to  the 
rest  of  us.  Of  course,  the  cow  was  gentle, 
and  to  insure  her  keeping  so  we  saw  to  it 
that  the  hoy  cut  his  fingernails  down 
quite  short.  We  thou  sat  him  down  to 
the  cow  and  showed  him  liow  to  “hist 
back”  her  leg  so  as  to  get  at  the  udder 
without  its  being  in  the  way.  We  then 
had  him  grasp  the  rear  teats  fairly  with 
his  little  fingers  coming  just  about  at  the 
end,  and  had  him  close  his  hand  slowly, 
beginning  the  tightening  with  his  fore¬ 
fingers  first,  and  shutting  down  with  his 
little  finger  last.  After  lie  practiced  this 
a  few  times  and  got  the  idea,  we  showed 
him  how  to  reach  up  on  the  teat  and  by  a 
stroking  motion  of  his  thumb  trap  some 
milk  to  be  squeezed  out.  We  then  left 
him  to  his  own  devices  while  we  milked 
a  couple  of  cows.  We  then  had  him  stop. 
The  next  morning,  the  process  was  re¬ 
peated.  This  time,  he  got  quite  a  little 
more  milk,  hut  we  found  that  he  had 
abandoned  the  correct  motion  for  the  more 
effective  one  in  his  case  of  getting  little 
squirts  in  about  any  way  he  could  work  it. 
He  was  anxious  to  make  a  showing  in  the 
pail.  We  promptly  backed  him  up  for 
this.  The  third  milking,  he  milked  his 
cow  nearly  dry.  The  fourth  he  started 
on  a  second  one,  and  at  the  end  of  five 
days  was  up  to  four  cows.  From  then  on 
he  steadily  improved,  because  he  had  the 
right  technique.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks,  or  almost  before  we  knew  it,  he 
was  holding  his  own  with  the  rest  of  us. 

ir.  s.  n. 

Teaching  a  hoy  how  to  milk  is  much 
like  teaching  the  baby  how  to  walk.  Make 
the  milking  job  an  easy  one  and  he  will 
soon  learn.  But  like  walking,  milking 
should  not  be  required  at  too  young  an 
age.  If  the  work  causes  cramps  in  the 
hoy’s  hands  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  either 
the  hands  are  not.  strong  enough  or  else 
that  too  much  milking  is  being  required. 
I  have  known  a  case  wnere  permanent 
injury,  in  the  form  of  cramps,  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  too  much  milking  at  a  young 
age.  before  the  hands  were  strong  enough 
for  the  work. 

In  the  first  place  then,  don’t  start  the 
boy  milking  at  too  young  an  age.  At 
about  12  years  is  usually  early  enough, 
although  a  little  younger  might  be  al¬ 
lowable  if  the  hoy  is  strong  and  robust. 

The  second  important  point  is  to  pick 
out  the  easy  milkers  to  start  the  hoy  on, 
and  do  not  let  him  milk  over  two  cows 
daily  at  first.  The  final  stripping  will 


pull,  squeezing  and  pulling  first  with  one 
hand  and  then  with  the  other.  The 
squeezing  and  pulling  should  be  kept  up 
as  rapidly  as  possible  until  all  the  milk 
is  drawn  that  will  come;  then  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  process  in  stripping  should 
be  used  until  the  last  dro.p  is  gotten. 

If  the  cow  is  slow  about  “giving  down” 
her  milk  the  boy  should  be  shown  how  to 
“start”  the  milk  by  rubbing  the  udder 
with  the  dry  hands  or  with  a  soft  cloth. 
This  should  certainly  he  done  if  the  teats 
are  cold. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  cleaning 
the  udder  before  milking,  as  this  is  an¬ 
other  matter.  A  dry  cloth  well  used  will 
often  do  this,  but  in  the  Winter  season  a 
moist  cloth  with  warm  water  freely  used, 
followed  by  vigorous  rubbing  with  a  dry 
cloth,  will  be  necessary  if  the  udder  is 
very  dirty. 

Always  have  the  boy  understand  that 
clean  milking,  thorough  milking  and  fast 
milking  are  the  essential  points  for  one 
to  strive  for  if  lie  wants  to  become  a  good 
milker.  The  importance  of  the  first  can 
only  be  realized  by  knowing  the  value  of 
general  cleanliness  and  the  added  fact 
that  the  bad  effects  of  dirt  and  tilth  can¬ 
not  be  strained  out  of  the  milk.  The  sec¬ 
ond  point  moans  getting  all  of  the  milk 
possible  to  get,  and  the  last  means  getting 
it  as  rapidly  as  the  strength  of  the  hands 
will  permit.  Speed  in  milking  can  be 
acquired  by  developing  strong  hands  with 
a  firm  grip,  and  by  attending  strictly  to 
business  when  milking.  c.  s.  I’nELrs. 


During  the  past  four  months  dual-pur¬ 
pose  Shorthorn  bulls  went  to  head  herds 
owned  by  Miller  ,T.  Stupplobean.  Claver- 
aek,  N.  Y. ;  R.  II.  Strong,  Moretown.  Yt. ; 
E.  A.  Potter,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  ;  Victor 
Hoskeer.  Middlefield,  Mass.;  H.  E.  Toner 
W ashingtonville,  N.  Y.  Mtanv  of  these 
hulls  went  to  head  herds  of  grade  IIol- 
steins.  A  tub  of  butter,  manufactured 
from  Shorthorn  cream  produced  in  this 
herd,  scored  9(>iA  per  cent  and  took  a 
gold  and  a  silver  medal  at  the  recent  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show. 

The  following  Berkshires  have  been 
sold  :  Sow  to  G.  R.  Parks,  Suffield.  Conn. ; 
trio  to  W.  A.  Wagner,  Manchester.  N.  II. ; 
bred  sow  to  Fred  B.  McGuire,  Shelton, 
Conn. ;  bred  sow  to  George  Iloose.  Dalton, 
Mass. ;  two  bred  sows  to  Howard  Willetts, 
New  Marlboro,  Mass.;  boar  to  Archie 
May.  Dalton,  Mass. :  sow  to  Arthur  M. 
Cooley,  Pittsfield.  Mass. ;  bred  sow  to 
George  A.  Leavitt,  Portsmouth,  N.  II. ; 
sow  to  1).  T.  Noonan,  Lanesboro,  Mass. ; 
three  sows  to  Frank  Archibald.  New  York 
Gity  ;  two  sows  to  Oren  E.  Parks,  West- 
field.  Mass. ;  sow  to  Earl  L.  Leonard, 
Barre,  Yt. ;  sow  to  Albert  Phillips ;  two 
hoars  to  P.  A.  Spencer.  Beckot,  Mass. : 
sow  to  W.  B.  Farmer,  Hampton  Falls, 
N.  TI.  :  two  sows  ot  Edgar  Gillette,  West- 
field,  Mass.  Fliutstone  Gem  Fourth,  a 
two-year-old  bred  sow  was  consigned  to 
the  Eastern  Berkshire  Congress  Sale, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  selling  at  the  top  price 
— $315. 

The  farm  will  exhibit,  at  the  coming 
International  Live  Stock  Show,  a  carload 
of  purebred  Berkshire  harrows  believed  to 
he  the  first  carload  of  fat  hogs  to  he  con¬ 
signed  to  that  show  from  Berkshire 
County  or  New  England  for  some  time. 
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RAW  FURS 

|  WANTED 

Mr.  RAW  FUR  SHIPPER- 

We  want  your  raw  furs.  Put  your  own  assortment  on  them  and 
mail  us  a  copy.  If  we  cannot  net  you  more  than  you  expect,  we  will 
return  them  to  you,  express  paid.  Our  price  list  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Milton  Schreiber  &  Co.— Raw  Furs 

138-14°  NEW 

Wert  \Y«!^t  if  YORK 

29th  Street  VI  CITY 


ones!  Grading- 


W 


Hipesy 


n\ 


Go'ng 


The  temperature  is  drop¬ 
ping  and  raw  fur  prices  are 
rising.  Get  your  traps  ready 
for  the  big  season — the  year 
of  high  prices. 


Thousands  of  shippers  are 
S.  &  B.  shippers  first,  last 
and  always,  because  past 
experience  has  convinced 
them  of  the  never- failing 
S.  &  B.  policy  of  high  prices, 
liberal  assortments  and  im¬ 
mediate  returns. 

Write  for  price  list 

STRUCK  &  BOSSAK,  Inc. 

151  West  28th  Street  New  York  City 

Buyers  Also  of  Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal 


Spend 
a  cent 
before 
You 
Ship 


Before  you  ship  your  furs  elsewhere, 
send  us  a  postal  card  for  our  price  list. 
It  will  pay  you.  Costs  only  a  cent  to  find 
out.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  prices 
we  pay.  Send  quick.  We  need  shipments 
now  and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  pelts. 


Those  desiring  to  ship  at  Once  can  do.  so  in  con^ 
fidence.  We  guarantee  highest  prices  and  liberal 
assortments.  Our  33  years  experience  is  your 
protection.' 

Prices-  are  soaring  high  right- 
now.  This  means  we  can  pay 
you  more  than  ever .  before,  t 
Ship  immediately  or  send  fcr/ 
price  list.  Act  quick  I 

N.SobelJnc^ 

a  a  West  st. 

aJDept  24-JfewY>rk 


Ship  your  furs  here.  We 

need  plenty  of  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
Raccoon,  Opossum,  Mink  and 
other  furs.  We  must  deliver  the 
goods  and  are  therefore  ready  to  pay 
record  -  breaking  prices  for  your  furs. 
Try  us.  Write  to-day  for  a  price  list  — 
don’t  ship  anywhere  until  you  hear 
from  us.  It  will  pay  you  to  wait  for 
our  price  list. 

We  suggest  when  making  a  shipment 
of  furs,  that  you  put  your  valuation  on 
your  shipment.  We  guarantee  to  pay 
you  as  much  or  more  for  your  furs  than 
you  expect,  or  return  the  furs  in  first 
class  condition  without  any  expense  to 
you.  We  are  paying  all  charges  com¬ 
ing  and  going.  Shipments  held  on 
request. 

We  protect  our  shippers  against  a 
declining  market  and  give  them  the 
benefit  of  an  advancing  market. 

We  pay  5  per  cent,  additional  on 
shipments  amounting  to  $100  or  over. 

Trappers’  Guide  sent  free  on  request. 

W rite  now  for  price  list. 


A 


The  one  big  reason  why  you  should  ship 
your  raw  furs  to  Joseph  Ullmann,  Inc,  is 
because  it  will  net  you  more  money.  Our 
long-established  policy  of  honest  grading  guaran¬ 
tees  you  the  top  market  prices  on  every  skin  you 
ship  to  us.  You  are  interested  in  getting  all  you 
can  out  of  your  raw  furs.  A  trial  shipment  will 
absolutely  convince  you  that  we  pay  exactly  the 
prices  we  quote. 

One  Shipment  Always  Brings  Many  More 

When  you  ship  to  us,  you  get  the  same  high  prices 
on  your  second,  third  or  fiftieth  shipment  as  you 
did  on  the  first.  Trappers  and  fur  dealers  who 
g.  have  shipped  to  us  before,  always  come  back 
again  because  it  pays  them  to  do  so.  This  is 
Vn  why  it  will  pay  you  to  always  ship  to  us.  Prob¬ 
ably  your  first  shipment  is  already  on  the  way 
to  us.  If  it  is,  notice  the  size  of  your  check  as 
soon  as  it  gets  to  you.  You  are  bound  to  be  satis¬ 
fied,  because  it  is  our  policy  to  satisfy  every  single 
shipper  who  does  business  with  us. 

PROMPT  CASH  RETURNS 

We  send  yonr  check  to  you  the  same  day  we  receive  your 
shipment.  There  is  no  waiting — no  delay.  We  charge 
absolutely  no  commission.  We  are  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  fur  houses  in.  the  "world,  with  branches  in  all  the 
principal  fur  centers.  Sixty-five  years  of  honest  dealing  is 
the  secret  of  our  success.  “The  house  your  grandfather 
dealt  with”  should  be  your  house.  Ship  to  Joseph  Ullmann, 
Inc.,  and  always  get  exactly  what  your  skins  are  worth. 

Illustrated  Trapping  Folder,  Shipping  Tags 
and  Guaranteed  Price  List  Sent  Free 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  right  now.  Get  the  latest  in¬ 
formation,  right  off  the  press.  Go  by  our  guaranteed  price 
list  and  you  will  never  go  wrong.  If  you  have  furs  ready 
to  ship,  don’t  wait,  but  ship  them  to  us  at  once.  Remember, 
we  charge  no  commission,  we  pay  all  express  charges,  and 
refund  the  nostaire  on  mail  shipments.  Be  sure  to  fill  out 
and  mail  the  coupon  right  away. 


V 
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HARRY  LEVY 


143  W.  252!  ST. 

NEW  YORK. 


llfUli,  TRAPPERS!  ping'pa'y  s!" :  New 

.O-jSHESEHMP*  illus.  book  tells  how  to  imp  fox. 

muskrat,  skunk, wolf,  mink,  etc.,wa- 
•  ter  den.  snow,  log,  blind  sets,  etc., 

how  to  fasten  traps,  stretch  furs,  make  dead  falls,  snares. 
Fur  News,  big  illus.  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets, 
trapping,  hunting,  woodc-r.fi ,  fishing,  fur  farming,  roots,  herbs  ; 
lots  of  good  stories.  Send  10c  coin  for  copy  of  book  and  sample  copy 

FURNEWS,71  W. 23d St.,  Room  507,  New  Y«rk 


SKUNK 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
all  staple  furs — Skunk.  Mink 
Muskrat,  Raccoon.  Red  Eox 
Fancy  fui-s  a  specialty,  includ 
lug  Silver  and  Cross  Fox] 
|.-jsher,  Marten,  etc.  list.  1 870 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are  now 
bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America,  Alaska 
to  Mexico,  Semi  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  Dept.  20 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox.  coon,  skunk,  possum,  ground 
hoar,  rabbit,  etc.,  place  in  animal  ? 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factor 
price.  Write  for  booklet.  A«en... 
wanted.  Huho  Tri»i>  M  tic-  A'«i. 
3118  W.  25th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Raw  Furs  of  All  Kinds  In 
Big  Demand 

Trappers  and  dealers,  be  wise,  do 
not  let  wild  or  big  quotations  fool 
you.  If  you  are  hunting  for  fair  and 
honest  treatment,  strictly  honest  quo¬ 
tations  that  can  be  depended  upon, 
such  can  be  had  free,  by  forwarding  a 
postal  card.  I  always  pay  what  I 
quote,  and  never  quote  beyond  the 
market  to  mislead  shippers.  My  long 
experience  and  personal  attention  to 
every  shipment  meaus  a  whole  lot  to 
shippers.  Send  at  once  for  prices. 

LEMUEL  BLACK 

Lock  Box  338.  HIGHTSTOWN,  H.  J. 


Ship  Us  Your  Raw  Furs  By  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  case  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  GO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

References:  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies— Any  Bank 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Sweeping  Powder;  Waterproof  Enamel 

IIow  is  sweeping  powder  made?  ('an 
I  get  a  white  enamel  which  will  stand 
water?  mrs.  h.g.  p. 

Skillman,  N.  J. 

Most  of  the  sweeping  powders  we  have 
seen  are  proprietary  articles,  and  the 
method  of  manufacture  is  not  published, 
but  if  you  will  get  a  few  quarts  of  clean 
and  not  too  tine  sawdust  and  work  into  it. 
with  constant  stirring,  :i  very  little  thin 
lubricating  oil  in  which  you  have  dis¬ 
solved  a  little  creosote,  you  will  have  a 
sweeping  powder  which  will  compare  fav¬ 
orably  with  the  purchased  article  Of 
course,  if  the  green  color  charms  you. 
you  can  add  that  too.  but  it  will  gather 
no  more  dust  from  being  green.  Just  how 
much  oil  you  are  to  use  depends  on  the 
sort  of  sawdust-  and  the  sort  of  oil :  we 
cannot  give  exact  figures.  And  you  will 
find  the  stirring  in  a  little  work ;  on  a 
large  scale  it  is  of  course  done  mechani¬ 
cally.  The  creosote  is  largely  used  for 
the  mental  effect  ;  you  can  omit  it  if  it  is 
any  trouble  to  obtain.  Creosote  shingle 
stain  will  do  well  enough. 

Many  concerns  advertise  waterproof 
white  enamels,  and  they  are  quite  per¬ 
fect.  You  will  find  them  advertised  for 
sale  in  various  magazines,  and  the  large 
paint  stores  and  department  stores  all 
carry  them,  and  will  give  you  details  for 
a  letter  of  inquiry. 


Carbonate  of  Lime  in  Apple  Syrup; 

Keeping  Cider 

Why  is  powdered  calcium  carbonate, 
or  carbonate  of  lime,  used  in  making 
apple  syrup?  What  i.s  your  idea  of  keep¬ 
ing  apple  cider?  Is  benzoate  of  soda  or 
salicylic  acid,  one  ounce  to  the  barrel, 
45  to  50  gal.,  advisable?  w.  c.  M. 

Huntington,  N.  Y. 


Polish  for  Automobile  Bodies 

What  can  I  use  to  rub  up  auto  bodies 
which  will  not  hold  dust  and  will  keep 
them  looking  well?  T.  M. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  on  the 
market  which  are  probably  better  than 
anything  you  can  make  on  a  small  scale, 
but  if  you  must  experiment,  try  a  little 
cannahuba  wax  dissolved  in  carbon  tet¬ 
rachloride  and  colored  with  an  oil  soluble 
dye,  if  you  can  get.  it.  The  wax  alone 
makes  a  good  polish  if  you  have  the  pa¬ 
tience  to  rub  it  up,  and  if  you  want  a  less 
volatile  solvent,  try  turpentine,  which 
may  dry  sticky  and  may  attack  some  var¬ 
nishes.  As  much  as  half  the  volume  of 


Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Detroit.  Dec.  2-5 ;  Geo. 
B.  Law,  Bangor.  Mich.,  secretary. 

Missouri  State  Poultry  Show,  Mar¬ 
shall.  Mo.,  Dee.  2-0. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair.  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Dec.  3-8. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and  Ohio 
Apple  Show.  Terminal  Auditorium,  To¬ 
ledo.  0„  Dec.  4-12. 

Ohio  State  Grange,  animal  meeting. 
Columbus,  Dee.  9-12. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Pittsburgh.  Dec  9-12. 

Michigan  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Saginaw.  Dec.  9-12. 

Ohio  Apple  Show,  State  University, 
Columbus,  Dec.  11-13. 

American  Bornological  Society,  St. 
Louis,  Mo..  Dec.  30-31  and  .Tan.  1.  1920; 
secretary.  Ej  R.  Lake,  2033  Park  Road 
N.  W..  Washington.  D  C. 

Winter  courses.- Ohm  State  College,  Co¬ 
lumbus.  .Tan.  5-Feb.  27.  1920. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting;  Chestertown.  Md., 
Jan.  6-8,  1920. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association,  an 
nual  show.  St.  Albans,'  Jan.  6-9,  1920.  B 
P.  Greene,  secretary. 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Rochester.  Jan.  13-15,  1920. 

Agricultural  Week,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Jan.  12-17,  1920. 

Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Jan.  20-23.  1920. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany,  .Tan.  21-22.  1920. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  fifty- 
third  annual  meeting,  Jan.  28-29,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus;  secretary, 
R.  B.  Cruickshank.  Columbus. 

.  New  York  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester,  Feb.  9-12.  1920. 

Philadelphia  Markets 

BI'TTER. 

Best  prints.  77  to  79c;  tub  creamery, 
best,  73  to  75c;  common  to  good,  65  to 
70c;  packing  stock.  50  to  52c. 

EGGS. 

Choice  candled.  80  to  82c;  gathered, 
best,  6S  to  70c ;  common  to  good,  56  to 
60c. 


Great  Hog  Protits 

'  at- 

MUON 

/Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Cuts  your  feeding  costs.  Have  bigger 
pigs,  fatter  hogs.  Get  them  ready  tor 
market  in  far  less  time.  You  can  do  it. 

Prove  at  our  risk  that  Milkoline  is  the 
surest  farm  money  maker  known. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Otter  MJL8i‘ h.?™ 

barrel,  or  a  barrel.  Take  30  days-  feed  half  to  your 
Iiors  and  poultry.  If  not  absolutely  satisfied  return 
the  unused  part  and  we  will  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  us — no  chargo  for  the  half  you  used. 

MilLnlino  bus  a  base  of  Cure  Modified  Butter- 
ITIIIIVUIUIC  milk  to  which  essential  fats  and 
acids  are  added.  Milkoline  comes  in  condensed  form. 
Will  keep  indefinitely  in  any  cliimate.  Will  not 
mould,  sour  or  rot.  Flies  will  not  rome  near  it. 
On  o  Cull  An  for  feeding  mix  one  part  Milkoline 
u\j  a  UdllUII  with  50  parts  of  water  or  swill  and 
feed  with  your  usual  grain  feeds.  It  helps  keep  hogs 
healthy,  their  appetites  keen  and  makes  moro  pork 
per  bushel  of  grain.  Stop  buying  buttermilk  of  un¬ 
certain  quality.  Dse  Mllkolino  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  be  sure  of  uniform  acidity,  and  at  a  cost  of 
2c  a  gallon  or  less  when  fed  as  directed.  Many 
users  say  Milkoline  saves  them  one-third  on  feed 
bills  because  it  makes  their  hogs  and  poultry  as¬ 
similate  all  their  feed. 

1  AnnOZL  PcnGt  W.  H.  Graham.  Middleton, 
l'it/V/O  ri  Util  Mo.,  writes  that  he  got  an  ex¬ 
tra  $120  worth  of  pork  from  $30  worth  of  Milkoline 
in  a  sixty  day  feed.  He  made  an  actual  test  of  this 
lot  of  hogs  in  comparison  with  another  bunch.  Wo 
could  quote  hundreds  of  testimonials,  but  the  best 
proof  is  that  wo  legally  guarantee  Mllkolino  to  be 
satisfactory  or  refund  your  money,  (you  aro  the 
judge)  and  refer  you  to  S.  W.  Blvd.  Bank  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  and  R.  (1.  Dunn  &  Co.  MILKOLINE 
Is  just  as  good  for  Poultry  as  for  Hogs. 

Order  from  Nearest  Dealer  or  Direct  from  this  Ad. 
Send  check  or  money  order  and  ask  for  free  book¬ 
let.  “Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market.1 


5  Gals. 

at  Creamery 

$1.50 

per 

Kal . 

10  " 

1.25 

per 

gal . 

15  *• 

1.10 

per 

Kal . 

32  “ 

1.00 

per 

sal . 

55  ** 

.00 

per 

gal . 

No  Charge  tor  kegs  or  barrels.  Prices  F.  O.  B. 
Nearest  Dealer  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO.  WnSITO.  B^s 

Distributed  by : 

W.  J.  Blanchard.  880  Plymouth  St..  Abblngton,  Mass. 
Anderson  &  Scofiold,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Hoffer  &  Garmon,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Frank  S.  Jonos,  305  Lanvalo  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Carbonate  of  lime  is  added  to  the  apple 
juice  and  the  precipitate  removed  to  re¬ 
duce  the  acidity.  It  its  a  harmless  ad¬ 
dition,  for,  even  if  you  get  in  too  much, 
it  is  so  insoluble  that  it  is  all  filtered  nr 
strained  out  later,  and  you  have  a  better 
syrup  as  a  result. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  use  of  the 
preservatives  you  mention.  We  do  not 
think  they  should  be  used  if  the  eider  is 
to  be  offered  for  sale,  unless  that  fact  is 
clearly  stated  to  the  buyer,  and  even  then 
there  may  be  some  State  or  local  health 
regulation  against  it.  But  we  are  unable 
to  share  the  prejudice  against  these  pre¬ 
servatives  when  used  in  small  amounts  in 
cider  or  similar  fruit  juices  for  domestic 
use.  The  quantities  which  you  quote  are 
quite  small,  in  fact  rather  too  small  to 
much  good  unless  the  cider  is  very  fresh 
indeed,  and  even  if  you  doubled  them  you 
would  not  get  as  much  of  either  acid  in 
an  ordinary  drink  of  cider  as  you  would 
if  you  ate  a  dish  of  cranberry  sauc*-  or 
chewed  a  few  wintergreen  leaves.  Tt 
would  be  quite  another  matter  if  cider 
so  preserved  made  up  a  large  aud  regular 
portion  of  your  daily  diet.  After  all.  the 
one  sure  preservative  is  heat,  but  the 
flavor. of  apple  juice  is  so  delicate  that  it 
is  somewhat  the  worse  for  sterilization. 


Removing  Rust  from  Drive  Well  Point 

What  acid  will  cut  the  rust  from  a 
drive  well  point  and  not  harm  the  brass 
screen?  s.  e.  r. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  that  you  can  use 
if  the  point  is  in  the  well.  If  it  is  out 
of  the  ground,  where  you  can  watch  the 
action,  you  might  try  hydrochloric  (mu¬ 
riatic)  acid,  using  it  with  great  care.  But 
this  will  attack  brass  slowly.  It  may  be 
you  have  a  bronze  screen,  which  will  not 
be  much  affected. 


Thinning  Asphalt  Paint 

T  have  a  can  of  asphalt  paint  which 
has  been  open  to  the  air  two  years,  and  it 
is  thick,  like  jelly,  floating  does  not  seem 
to  help  it  much.  What  will  thin  it? 

McDonough,  N.  A.  L.  G. 

There  are  so  many  mixtures  known  as 
asphalt  paint  that  we  can  only  guess  at 
this  distance,  and  suggest  that  you  take 
out  a  little  and  try  it  with  kerosene  or 
gasoline  or  naphtha.  Tf  none  «>f  rhese 
are  a  solvent,  try  benzene  (not  benzine, 
which  i.s  the  same  as  naphtha),  and  then 
spirits  of  turpentine.  It  is  possible  that 
linseed  oil  will  thin  it  if  it  is  warmed. 
But  there  is  a  chance  that,  the  stuff  was 
mixed  with  China  wood  oil  in  the  first 
place,  and  that  this  has  “jellied.”  and  if 
so  there  is  small  chance  of  thinning  it  to 
work  well. 


Cleaning  Sink  Drain 

The  terra  cotta  drain  from  my  kitchen 
sink  has  become  clogged  with  something 
like  soft  soap.  I  have  tried  lye,  but  it 
does  not  clean  it.  What  will?  a.  R. 

Dunnsville,  Va. 

It  seems  probable  that  you  have  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  lime  aud  perhaps  also  mag¬ 
nesia  soaps,  especially  if  your  water  is 
rather  hard,  and  these  are  not  affected  by 
lye  and  are  almost  insoluble,  even  in  boil¬ 
ing  water.  It’  this  is  the  case,  you  will 
probably  have  to  take  up  the  drain  and 
swab  it  out. 


A  Small  Farmer 

Above  we  give  a  picture  of  the  coining 
farmer,  Andrew  Griffin.  lie  has  just 
passed  his  third  year.  His  happiest  time 
i.s  when  he  can  be  with  the  older  folks  do¬ 
ing  farm  work.  This  picture  represents 
ittle  Andrew  and  the  good  result  of 
Dibble’s  Russet  potatoes.  G.  w.  G. 

Long  Island. 


gasoline  may  be  added  to  the  tetrachloride 
before  you  get  a  seriously  inflammable 
mixture,  aud  will  much  cheapen  it. 


Sticky  Fly-paper 

What  is  the  sticky  coating  on  fly  pa¬ 
per?  A.  F.  K. 

Walton,  X.  Y. 

The  makers  do  not  say  exactly  what 
they  use.  but  a  very  similar  substance  can 
be  made  by  melting  equal  parts  of  rosin 
and  rape  oil  together,  with  good  stirring, 
and  adding  about  a  third  of  the  weight  of 
a  thick  turpentine.  So  much  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  oil  and  rosin  that  you 
will  have  to  “cut  and  try”  till  you  hit  a 
mixture  that  is  just  right  when  cold.  It 
may  be  coated  on  the  paper  with  a  wide 
brush  when  warm.  The  manufacturers 
use  a  coating  machine,  of  course. 

White  Lead  Paint  for  Tin 

I  have  white  lead  paint  which  I  want 
to  use  on  tin  roofs,  but  am  told  it  will 
corrode  the  tin.  Is  this  so?  b.  J.  n. 

The  white  lead  will  not  hurt  the  tin, 
hut  a  white  lead  paint  will  not  stay  on 
tin  roofs,  and  the  moisture  will  get  be¬ 
neath  it  and  the  tin  will  rust.  If  you 
must  use  it.  get  a  mineral  paint  made 
especially  for  tin  roofs,  and  put  on  a  good 
first  coat  of  that,  aud  then  the  lead.  But 
at  l  est  the  lead  is  not  suitable  ;  you  may 
far  better  get  a  paint  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  use  your  lead  where  it  will  give 
real  value  in  paint  protection. 


Sweetening  Power  of  Sugar  or  Molasses 

IIow  many  pounds  of  granulated  sugar 
would  be  equal  to  a  gallon  of  molasses 
for  sweetening?  s.  D.  w. 

Impossible  to  say.  .i'  moFiskes' is  not  all 
alike.  The  best  sorts  Imv*  about  half  the 
sweetening  power  of  sugar,  and  a  gallon 
would  take  the  place  of  5  or  6  lbs  of 
sugar.  But  the  effect  would  not  be  the 
same,  as  the  flavor  is  not  the  same,  and 
the  sweet  of  molasses  is  a  complex  of 
several  sweet  tastes. 


Cominq  Farmers'  Meetings 

Tri-State  Farm  Products  Show,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Ohio.  Nov.  29-Dec.  6. 

Pen- heron  Si.ciet.v  of  America,  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders.  Congress  Hotel, 
Chicago;  Ill..  Doe.  t.  * 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  animal  meeting.  Continental  Hotel, 
Philadelphia.  Dec.  1-2 :  secretary  R.  W, 
Balderstou,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  annual  meeting.  Atlantic  City, 
Dec.  1-3. 

Virginia  Star-  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meting,  Roanoke.  Dec.  2-4. 

Virginia  State  Coro  Growers,  annual 
convention  aud  exhibit,  Roanoke,  Va., 
Dec.  2-4. 


FRUITS. 

Apples,  bu.  bkt.,  $1  to  $2.25 ;  bbl..  $3.50 
to  $8.50;  pears.  Kieffer.  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  grapes,  4-lb.  bkt.,  25  to  40c. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potato  market  firm.  Potatoes.  100  lbs., 
$2.60  to  $3;  %-bu.  bkt.,  60c  to  $1.10. 
Sweet  potatoes,  bbl..  $2  to  $4.  Cabbage, 
ton.  $20  to  $32.  Onions,  100  lbs.,  $4 
to  $5.50. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  32  tn  34c;  chickens,  25  to  28c; 
ducks,  30  to  34c;  turkeys,  35  to  40c; 
roosters,  21  to  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  30  to  36c;  chickens,  30  to  34c; 
ducks.  35  to  40e;  squabs,  doz.,  $7.50  to 
$9.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  No.  1,  Timothy,  $33;  No.  2.  $28 
to  $31  ;  No.  3,  $24  to  $28;  clover  mixed, 
$26  to  $30.  Straw,  rye,  $14  to  $15. 


Creamery  Patrons’  Circular  No.  21, 
TT.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Dairy  Divi¬ 
sion.  says:  “The  amount  of  water  that 
a  cow  drinks  will  be  found  to  have  a  di¬ 
rect  relation  to  the  amount  of  milk  she 
produces:  in  general,  the  more  water,  the 
more  milk.  .It  is  essential,  theu.  to  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  water  that  a  cow  will  drink, 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  In  the  Winter, 
especially  in  the  Northern  States,  water 
must  be  warmed  in  order  to  produce  the 
best  results.  Probably  the  easiest  aud 
cheapest  way  to  accomplish  this  is  by 
using  a  tank  heater.” 


Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrats 

and  all  other  kinds  of 

Raw  Furs  Wanted 

for  price  list  and  ship, 
ping  tags.  Twenty-three 
years  in  business. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 


Trade  Mark  284  Bridgo  St.,  MONTGOMERY.  N.Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carr*“-i- 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


E.  FRANK  COE’S 

Ragisterod  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

FERTILIZERS 


Send  for  prices  today  and  ask  for  our  ne 
How  to  Get  the  Most  Out  of  Fertilizers.”  It 
many  helpful  suggestions  in  regard  to  al 
l  crops.  It’s  free. 

&  Address— Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  tha  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co 

Si  Chambers  Street  . 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Write  for  our 
special  agency 
offer 


Ask about our 
free  insurance 
protection 


Secure  safe 
deliveries  by 
ordering  early 


Over  sin 
years  experien 
behind  every  b 
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Slaughtering  with  the  Bullet 

In  looking  through  The  JR.  N.-Y.  I 
came  upon  the  question  from  G.  It.  en¬ 
titled  “Shooting  a  Hog,”  page  1658.  The 
title  reminded  me  of  a  very  much  dis¬ 
cussed  matter  on  my  farm  15  years  ago, 
and  I  was  quite  sorry  that  your  reply 
discouraged  shooting.  At  the  time  I  men¬ 
tion  we  kept  pigs  because  we  made  but¬ 
ter  from  our  Jerseys,  and  we  had  every 
pig  shot  before  having  its  throat  cut. 
While  everyone  said  we  would  ruin  the 
meat,  we  did  get  remarkably  good  prices 
for  what  was  considered  quite  remarkably 
good  pork,  and  no  one  apparently  ever 
found  a  bullet. 

In  these  recent  years,  while  we  have 
no  pigs,  as  we  have  a  certified  dairy,  and 
the  milk  is  all  bottled  and  sold  on  the 
farm,  nevertheless  we  do  have  cows, 
which  must  sometimes  be  slaughtered, 
and  we  have  followed  the  same  system ; 
that  is,  we  have  them  shot  before  their 
throats  are  cut.  The  man  who  has  done 
this  for  us  for  years,  who  is  a  sort  of 
local  butcher,  and  who  takes  them  about 
a  mile  away  to  his  own  place,  having  at 
first  protested  and  fought  the  innovation, 
has  found  so  much  to  recommend  it  that 
he  tells  me  he  now  invariably  shoots  all 
the  animals  that  he  slaughters. 

I  have  ventured  to  write  you  all  the 
above  because  I  really  think  it  can  do  no 
one  any  good  to  he  the  butcher  or  the 
assistant,  however  necessary  it  admittedly 
is,  and  if  the  work  can  in  any  way  be 
made  more  humane  it  is  most  important 
that  it  should  be  recommended.  I  have 
in  mind  the  boys  who  so  often  help  in 
this  business  of  killing  pigs,  and  if  a 
hardened  butcher  of  past  middle  age,  who 
would  not  impress  one  as  being  particu¬ 
larly  gentle,  has  adopted  the  shooting 
idea  in  his  general  practice  it  would  seem 
to  have  advantages.  I  think,  in  other 
words,  we  are  perhaps  a  little  inclined 
just  to  follow  on  in  the  way  our  fore¬ 
fathers  went.  We  have  over  a  hundred  head 
of  cattle  here.  We  do  feel  a  certain  interest 
in  the  few  that  we  have  to  slaughter,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  the  time  when  people 
would  thoroughly  respect  the  rights  of 
the  cow  or  the  pig  or  even  the  little  puppy 
or  cat  as  part  of  the  family.  I  speak  of 
the  puppy  and  the  cat  because  we  are 
always  being  forced  to  adopt  a  puppy  or 
a  kitten  that  some  one  has  brought  and 
left  along  the  road  in  a  cowardly  desire 
to  get  rid  of  it.  ulsterdorp  farms. 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Autumn  Butchering 

If  we  R.  N.-Y.  folks  cannot  have  the 
speed  and  convenience  of  the  packing¬ 
house,  we  can  at  least  be  a  little  more 
humane  in  our  slaughtering  methods,  and 
have  some  very  up-to-date  tools,  tackle, 
etc.  Choose  a  clear,  cold  day,  a  sheltered 
place  to  work,  and  have  tools  razor  sharp. 
Feed  pigs  no  supper  or  breakfast.  Get  a 
big  supply  of  hot  water.  If  you  have  an 
experienced  butcher  in  reach  get  him  to 
help.  Use  a  double  and  a  single  tackle 
block  and  rope  for  churning  the  dead  hog 
up  and  down  in  a  scalding  barrel.  It 
saves  heavy  lifting.  If  you  want  the  best 
quality  and  best  keeping  meat  from  any 
animal  kill  instantly  and  without  pain  or 
excitement.  This  we  usually  do  by  shoot¬ 
ing  in  the  brain  with  a  light  rifle,  or  by 
a  dead  blow  with  a  killing  ax  or  sledge; 
then  bleed  at  once.  It  is  not  humane  to 
hold  or  hang  an  animal  and  cut  its  throat 
while  sensitive  to  the  agony  of  the  knife, 
and  wrestling  a  live  animal  is  extra  hard 
work.  Sometimes  you  get  blue  spots  or 
broken  bones  in  the  dressed  carcass.  As 
to  quality  of  meat  just  remember  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  venison  still  hunted  or 
dogged  into  the  river. 

The  hog  will  be  dead  and  ready  to  scald 
in  71  seconds.  If  scurfy,  throw  a  table- 
spoonful  of  coucenrated  lye  in  water.  It 
cuts.  Rub  a  nice  bit  of  powdered  rosin  on 
the  wet  skin  before  scalding ;  it  will  gum 
on  hair  but  not  on  hide,  and  the  bristles 
will  come  off  in  sheets.  Scald  the  tail  end 
first.  Air  often  ;  air  drives  heat  in.  Put  the 
hook  in  heel  cords  and  scald  nose  end. 
Clean  the  hide  clean,  so  the  women  don’t 
have  to  finish  the  job.  Two  saw-horses 
with  three  short  planks  across  make  a  good 
working  table.  For  dressing  hang  on  the 
self-locking  and  spreading  gambrel  made 
of  steel.  For  home  use  cut  off  head  before 
hanging  up.  Let  the  hog  hang  for  24 
hours,  so  the  meat  will  be  set  firm.  It 
cuts  better.  Don’t  freeze  unless  you  wish 
to  keep  fresh.  F.  berton  lee. 

Pennsylvania. 


“How  much  for  milk  now ? 


»$ 


Costs  More — 

Makes  You  More 


** /CHARLIE,  aren’t  you  wasting  money, 
always  buying  mixed  feed?”  asked 
Nels  Pearson,  who  lives  near  McHenry, 
Ill.,  when  he  was  in  the  field  with  Charlie 
Page  last  September.  (Charlie  Page  is 
known  as  the  best  dairyman  around.)  “I 
bought  some  last  July,  and  it’s  no  good.” 

“Bet  you  didn’t  buy  Unicorn,”  said  Page. 
“Sure — I  knew  it.  Unicorn  isn’t  money 
wasted — it’s  money-making.  I’ve  fed  Uni¬ 
corn  for  five  years  and  every  year  my  cowe 
are  in  better  condition;  they  give  more 
milk.  Unicorn  isn’t  a  cheap  feed;  it  costs 
more  per  ton,  but  costs  less  per  pound  of 
milk.  I  know  I’m  ahead  of  the  game  by 
using  Unicorn.” 

Pearson  believed  Charlie  Page  and  bought 
6  bags  of  Unicorn.  A  week  later  he  bought 
2  tons  more,  and  now  uses  it  daily,  with 
his  home-grown  grains.  He  repeats  Char¬ 
lie  Page’s  words:  “Costs  more  per  ton, 
but  costs  less  per  pound  of  milk.” 

JCHAPIN  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


MINERAL* 
HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  ■NO  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 

MINES AL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.  461  fourth  A«e..  fittsOurfc  f» 


347  Acres  2-Story,  10-Room  House 

telephone  and  R.  F.  D. ;  3  barns.  32  swing  stan¬ 
chions  in  basement;  concrete  floor;  two  100-ton 
silos;  another  basement  barn  with  16  stanchions, 
7  horse  stalls;  shed  for  cattle,  16x80:  grainery, 
h‘en  house,  milk  house,  ice  house  and  well  house: 
apples,  pears  and  plums;  1%  miles  to  school  and 
creamery.  Price,  $6,600;  cash,  $2,100:  balance. 
Federal  loan,  which  is  the  best  of  evidence  that 
it  must  be  cheap.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY, 
Owego,  Tioga  Co..  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA  sunshine: 

is  the  farmers’  country.  Its  wonderfully  fertile  valleys 
which  include  the  San  Joaquin,  Sacramento  and  Imperial 
and  splendid  climatic  conditions  produce  unlimited  crop 

gossibilities.  Grains,  alfalfa,  beans,  fruit,  truck  yield 
ountifully.  Smaller  acreage  necessary  and  little  shelter 
required  for  stock  reduce  costs  so  net  result  in  greater 
profit  for  the  farmer.  Read  the  whole  story  in  new  illus¬ 
trated  book  describing  the  various  crops  grown  and  op¬ 
portunities  existing  throughout  the  State.  Ask  for 
California  Book  “  and  write  your  name  and  address  plainly. 
J.  L.  Elk  WARDS,  Manager  Agricultural  Section, 
Roam  E1Z.  United  States  Railroad  administration.  WASHINGTON.  0.  C, 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 


THE  MOORE  BROS. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


■  I  MASK  A  IIOIUR  AN  IIOI  K.  SELL  MF.NDET8 

U  Gems  H  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
Ow  in  all  u  te  ii  si  I  s.  Sample  p a e  k  a ge  free. 

COl.LETTE  MFG.  CO.,  Ilept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


f"  ■  n  U  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poultrymen.  Stockmen. 
pRK  M  etc.  It’s  businesslike.  You  nee.l  it.  Kin,,  lot  of  samples 
I  §•■■■11  suitable  for  any  business,  with  full  information  sent 

anywhere,  postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer.Beebe  Plain,  Vt. 


For  Sale— Grain,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farms 

from  5  to  150-acies  in  size  in  best  section  of  South 
Jersey.  Excellent  soil.  Long  growing  season.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Good  terms.  W.  M.  WHKaTLET,  Elmar,  N.  1. 


Mr » Dairyman! 

Heal  Those  Sore  Teats 

A  cow  with  sore  or  chapped  teats  will  not  do  her  best. 
But  you  can  easily  heal  that  condition  and  bring  her 
back  to  full  milk  flow.  Rub  in  gently  an  application  of 

NORTH  STAR 

Antiseptic  Compound 

WOOL  FAT 


4 


Healthy  new  skin  will  soon  form.  You  will  get  your  reward 
at  the  milk  pail.  This  Compound  is  a  natural  skin  fat 
from  sheep’s  wool  combined  with  a  powerful  disinfectant. 

It  prevents  infection  and  aids  Nature  in  restoring  injured  / 
tissues.  Use  it  also  on  horsesfor  all  skin  and  flesh  sores. 

Trial  Box  Free  to  You 

We  want  you  to  prove  at  our  expense  what  North 
Star  Compound  will  do.  Mail  this  Coupon  today. 

North  Star  Chemical  Works,  Inc. 

Dept.  C  Lawrence.  Maas. 


TO  DEALERS :  If  you  do  not  sell 
North  Star  Antiseptic  Compound 
Wool  Fat, write  us  for  ini  ormation 
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W  F  W  III  PA  Y  Y  FI  I  I  h  you  will  use  it  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
▼Y  L  YV  ILL  i  1  I  vJ  New-  Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “M,”  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Ranging  from  practical  necessities  to  exquisite  lux¬ 
uries .  Hundreds  of  Yuletide  suggestions  for  your 
family  and  friends . 


NEVER  has  the  Charles  William 
Stores  been  better  prepared  to 
help  you  solve  that  ever  perplexing 
problem  of  selecting  Christmas  gifts. 

All  through  this  great  establishment,  a 
holiday  air  prevails.  Great  stocks  of 
new  goods  have  just  been  unpacked. 
Sparklingly  new — handsome  in  design 
and  typically  representative  of  the 
Charles  William  Stores’  high  standard 
of  quality,  these  goods  await  your 
orders ! 


Just  open  your  Charles  William  cata¬ 
log  and  in  its  thousand  and  some  odd 
pages,  see  this  new  stock  fully  de¬ 
scribed.  As  you  go  leisurely  through 
the  pages,  you  will  surely  meet  with 
just  exactly  the  right  gift  for  every¬ 
body  on  your  Christmas  list. 

Get  out  your  Charles  William  catalog 
now,  and  start  your  list  today.  Make 
this  the  gladdest,  merriest  Christmas 
of  all  by  sending  your  complete’  order 
in  early. 


HERE  ARE  GIFT  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 


Jewelry  for  Women 


For  Men 


OF  course,  an  exquisite  piece 
of  jewelry  will  delight  herl 
Especially  one  of  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  New  York  designs  from  the 
Charles  William  Stores.  Turn 
to  the  jewelry  section,  pages 
424  to  450,  and  you  will  find 


“the  very  thing  for  her’’  in  the 
large,  splendid  showings  of  wrist 
watches,  lavallieres,  bar  pins,  ear¬ 
rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  pearl 
necklaces,  lockets,  mesh  bags,  sil¬ 
ver  vanity  cases,  and  many,  many 
charming  rings. 


MANY  splendid  gift  sug¬ 
gestions  for  men  in  the 
jewelry  section  of  your  Charles 
William  catalog.  Over  45  styles 
of  handsome  watches,  guaranteed 
for  long  years  of  service.  At¬ 
tractive  designs  in  rings,  watch 


fobs  and  watch  chains,  gold  pocket- 
knives,  belts  and  belt  buckles.  All 
of  the  finest  quality  and  priced 
amazingly  low,  delivery  charges 
free.  You  will  get  many  fine 
gift  ideas  by  looking  over  pages 
424  to  450  of  your  catalog. 


Toys  for  Boys 

ALL  the  new,  modern  toys 
.  for  your  boy.  Erector  sets, 
and  electrical  toys — if  he’s  a 
little  scientist.  For  the  little 
agricultural  expert— garden  sets 


and  farm  wagons.  And  for  all 
boys,  hundreds  of  made-for- 
hard-knocks  toys,  exception¬ 
ally  low-priced.  See  Santa  Claus 
outrivalled  on  pages  664  to  682. 


For  Girls 

DOLLIES  that  talk  and  sleep 
and  look  like  real  people. 

c uiaracter  dollies,  cunning  little 
furniture  sets ,  toy  pianos,  doll 
carriages,  tea  sets,  jumping  ropes. 


games,  Ouija  boards,  dominoes, 
popular  story  books,  like  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  and  ever  fas¬ 
cinating  fairy  tale  books.  See 
pages  664  to  682. 


Sale  of  Wall  Pap  er 
still  continues! 

EXQUISITE  patterns  for  every 
room  on  sale  now  at  12c  to  42c 
per  roll — all  wonderful  values. 
Send  at  once  for  “Free  Wall  Paper 
Book’’  showing  98  large,  handsome 
samples.  Address  The  Charles 
William  Stores,  575  Stores  Bldg., 
Dept.  W.,  New  York  City. 


Free 

S' 


New  1920 

Bargain  Book 

'END  us  your  name  and  address 
for  the  1920  Bargain  Book.  Latest 
New  York  styles  in  clothing  —  new 
house  furnishings  —  latest  models 
in  farm  implements  —  over  1000 
pages  in  all.  Write  to  The  Charles 
William  Stores,  575  Stores  Bldg. , 

New  York  City. 


<7he  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  INC 

New  dork^  City 
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Connecticut  Egg  Contest  Winners 

At  the  Storrs  contest,  which  closed  Oct. 
31,  the  10  Barred  Rock  pullets  entered 
by  Jules  F.  Francais,  of  Long  Island, 
won  with  a  record  of  2,022  eggs.  This 
pen  had  led  for  32  weeks  and  was  the 
only  one  to  average  more  than  200  eggs 
for  each  of  the  10  hens.  The  best  indi¬ 
vidual  work  in  the  contest  was  200  eggs, 
laid  by  a  White  Leghorn  entered  by  G. 
S.  McLean,  of  Connecticut.  The  records 
of  the  20  highest  pens  were : 

Jules  F.  Francais.  Long  Island.  Barred 
Rock.  2,022. 

Laurel  Poultry  Farm.  Quebec,  Barred 
Rock,  1,918. 

Frank  Dubois,  Mass..  White  Leghorn, 
1 ,867. 

Kirkup  Bros..  Long  Island,  White  Leg¬ 
horn,  1,845. 

D.  Tailored.  Wash.,  White  Leghorn, 
1,833. 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  II..  R.  I. 
Red,  1,828. 

Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Rhode  Island.  R.  I. 
Red,  1,825. 

James  O.  T.e  Fevre.  New  York.  White 
Leghorn,  1,789. 

Howard  It.  Sullivan,  Conn.,  Barred 
Rock,  1,774. 

Ingleside  Poultry  Farm,  New  York, 
Barred  Rock.  1.737. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Th arisen.  Conn.,  White  Leg¬ 
horn,  1,735. 

Agricultural  College.  Mich.,  Barred 
Rock.  1,730. 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn.,  White 
Leghorn.  1,728. 

S.  G.  McLean.  Conn.,  White  Leghorn, 
1,724. 

Charles  IT.  Lane,  Mass.,  R.  I.  Red, 
1,714. 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass.,  "White  Leg¬ 
horn,  1,713. 

It.  Lindsay  Ireland,  Ky.,  White  Leg¬ 
horn.  1.695. 

W.  Bradley,  Penn.,  W.  Wyandottes, 
1,667. 


Ailing  Hens 

I  wish  some  advice  regarding  sick  hens. 
The  symptoms  are  the  same  as  for  black¬ 
head  in  turkeys.  Can  hens  have  this 
disease?  I  have  lost  three  or  four  daily 
for  five  or  six  days,  and  have  .still  150  left. 

New  York.  c.  A.  s.  <■ 

Blackhead,  which  is  really  a  disease  of 
the  liver  and  intestines  and  receives  its 
name  only  because  of  the  discoloration  of 
the  head  noticed  in  the  course  of  the 
trouble,  is  not  a  common  disease  of  ma¬ 
ture  hens,  though  .sometimes  found.  It  is 
believed  by  some  investigators  that  white 
diarrhoea  of  young  chicks  is  at  times 
caused  by  this  infection.  When  found 
among  mature  fowls  the  disease  presents 
the  same  symptoms  shown  by  diseased 
turkeys;  droopiness,  diarrhoea,  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  dark  discoloration  of  the  comb 
and  head.  Post-mortem  examination  re¬ 
veals  a  liver  enlarged  and  covered  with 
yellowish  spots  and  the  blind  pouches  of 
the  intestines  inflamed  and  filled  with  pus 
and  fecal  matter.  There  is  no  known  cure 
for  blackhead,  either  in  hens  or  turkeys. 
The  symptoms  are  not  noticed  until  the 
disease  has  reached  an  advanced  stage. 
Ailing  fowls  should  be  promptly  removed 
from  the  flock  and  cleanliness  and  disin¬ 
fection  of  quarters  and  utensils  should  re¬ 
ceive  attention.  Turkeys  and  hens  should 
not  be  reared  together,  as  comparatively 
few  turkeys  seem  to  escape  this  infection, 
and  it  may  be  transferred  to  other  barn¬ 
yard  fowls.  m.  B.  D. 


more  familiar.  It  is  these  coccidia  which 
cause  the  disease  known  as  blackhead 
among  turkeys,  really  an  inflammation  of 
the  liver  and  intestines.  Hens,  pigeons, 
sparrows  and  other  birds  are  also  affected, 
but  turkeys  are  the  chief  sufferers.  Adult 
hens,  particularly,  possess  considerable 
powers  of  resistance  to  these  germs  and 
the  disease  in  fatal  form  is  comparatively 
rare  among  them.  A  very  fortunate  thing, 
for,  otherwise,  chicken  raising  would  be 
as  difficult  as  turkey  raising  and  eggs 
would  be  delicacies  to  be  enjoyed  only  by 
the  wealthy.  This  disease,  particularly  as 
affecting  turkeys,  has  been  very  thorough¬ 
ly  studied  at  the  Rhode  Island  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Kingston,  R.  I.,  from 
which  bulletins  describing  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  those  interested.  Unfortunately 
the  authorities  there  have  as  yet  been 
unable  to  suggest  anything  more  than 
very  general  preventive  or  curative  meas¬ 
ures,  and  poultrymen  are  still  very  help¬ 
less  in  the  presence  of  a  serious  outbreak 
of  this  trouble.  M.  B.  D. 


Mashes  for  Chicks  and  Hens 

Will  you  give  me  mixtures  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  A  mash  for  baby  chicks :  a  mash 
for  laying  hens;  a  mash  for  fattening 
cockerels.  I  have  a  feed  grinder,  and  so 
would  like  to  mix  my  own  feed  and  mash. 

New  York.  n.  j. 

A  good  mash  for  laying  hens  may  be 
made  from  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  corn- 
meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
ground  oats,  gluten  feed  and  meat  scrap. 
The  mash  would  be  equally  suitable  for 
baby  chicks  if  three  parts  of  wheat  bran 
were  used  instead  of  one.  Good  heavy 
oats,  free  from  an  excess  of  hulls,  should 
be  used. 

A  fattening  mash  for  cockerels  may  be 
made  from  corn  meal,  ground  oats  or  bar¬ 
ley,  ground  buckwheat,  some  wheat  bran 
and  perhaps  one-tenth  part  of  beef  scrap ; 
or  the  cockerels  may  be  fattened  upon 
cornmeal  alone.  Cockerels  will  stand 
from  two  to  three  weeks  of  heavy  feeding 
upon  a  moist  mash,  in  the  making  of 
which  skim-milk  is  most  useful.  While 
being  fattened,  they  should  be  confined  to 
small  quarters  where  they  will  remain 
quiet  and  they  should  be  marketed  before 
"going  off  their  feed.”  IT.  B.  D. 


Coccidiosis  in  Fowls 

I  have  taken  ailing  birds  to  the  State 
Laboratory  to  have  tests  made,  and  they 
found  evidence  of  coccidiosis,  an  enteric 
catarrhal  trouble.  The  lungs,  heart,  in 
fact,  all  the  organs  were  in  good  shape, 
but  the  intestines,  which  were  purplish 
in  color,  showing  considerable  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  preventing  the  chicken  from  de¬ 
riving  good  from  the  food,  consequently 
the  emaciation.  My  question  was:  "What 
shall  I  do?”  The  answer,  get  out  of  the 
hollow  and  get  up  on  high  ground,  and  I 
believe  that  is  right,  but  I  cannot  do  it 
unless  I  move.  I  then  told  the  doctor 
what  I  was  doing  and  he  said  that  he 
knew  of  no  better  treatment,  and  from 
what  they  told  me  very  little  is  known 
about  this  particular  trouble.  I  am  using 
one  tablespoon  of  Epsom  salt  and  one 
tablespoon  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the 
gallon  of  drinking  water  twice  a  week, 
and  on  two  alternate  days  without  the 
salts,  leaving  the  other  days  for  clear 
water.  My  birds  show  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment,  but  my  losses  have  been  heavy.  I 
do  not  claim  1  haw  solved  the  problem, 
but  if  anybody  can  help  poultrymen  out 
he  will  earn  our  eternal  gratitude. 

Wayne.  Pa.  w.  P.  C. 

Coccidiosis  is  a  disease  caused  by  small 
organisms  known  as  coccidia.  These  lat¬ 
ter  can  be  seen  only  under  the  miscroseope 
and  differ  from  other  better  known  dis¬ 
ease  germs,  such  as  those  causing  tubercu¬ 
losis,  in  their  nature  and  life  history.  For 
ali  practical  purposes,  however,  they  may 
be  considered  as  disease  germs  which  live, 
multiply  and  npruad  destruction  as  do 
other  disease  fierpa  with  which  we  axe 


Oat  Straw;  Lice 

1.  Is  there  any  value  in  oat  straw  for 
feeding  cows  and  horses?  2.  My  pig 
house  and  pigs  are  full  of  lice.  How  can 
I  kill  them  ?  A.  E. 

New  York. 

1.  Bright,  sound  oat  straw  is  excellent 
as  a  part  ration  for  an  idle  horse,  along 
with  good  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay. 
corn  stover,  roots  or  a  little  silage  and 
grain.  It  is  too  bulky  to  be  beneficial  to 
a  hard-worked  horse.  It  also  is  excellent 
for  young  growing  cattle,  along  with  roots 
or  silage,  bran  and  oilmeal  or  cake.  In 
Great  Britain  it  is  the  main  roughage 
during  the  Winter  for  store  cattle  and  is 
combined  with  rutabagas  '  ( Swedish  tur¬ 
nips)  and  flaxseed  meal  or  cake.  Cot¬ 
tonseed  cake  also  is  fed  by  some.  2. 
Cleanse,  fumigate,  disinfect  and  white¬ 
wash  the  houses  and  pens,  using  a  spray 
pump  for  the  work.  Tub  the  pigs  in  a 
solution  of  coal  tar  dip.  made  according 
to  directions  given  by  the  manufacturer, 
and  having  enough ^crude  oil  added  to  coat 
the  surface  lightly. 

You  Poultry  Raisers- -- 

Wouldn’t  it  often  pay  you  to  have  an  ex¬ 
perienced  helper todecide  your  breeding 
and  selling  problems?  How  to  select  the 
layers  and  save  feed?  Help  with  mating, 
house  building,  and  the  baby  chicks? 
Poultry  Item  doei  all  that — coiti  only  7Sc.  a  Year 
Free  Sample — or  4  Months  Trial  for  25c. 

The  POULTRY  ITEM  25  Maple  Ave.,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

FOR  sale; 

Twenty  R.  C.  Black  Minorca  Pullets  and  Ten  Hens 

POWELL  CREEK  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.,  May’s  Landing.  N.  J. 

tV.  WYAMIOTTE8.  Big.  husky  e'k'ls.  Best  laying 
strains.  $2.50  eaoh.  A  few  liens.  R.  HILL,  Sanaca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

from  high  record  hens.  Trap  nests  n&d  year  round. 
Pure  American  strain.  Grand  size,  type,  vigor. 

A.  L.  VREELAN1)  -  N utley,  N.  J. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  Cockerels,  pu  nets  and 

imported  direct  with  records. 


Hen*  for  sale  from  stock 

E.  E.  LEWIS.  Apalachin.N.  T. 


White  Wyandottes  e‘tS^ 

MOUNTAIN  view  poultry  E 


“  KEGALS.”  March  hatched  cock- 
S5.  Bred  from  heavy  layers. 

A  KM,  Hopewell  Junction,  X.  Y. 
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|  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys  j 

I  Young  »tock  for  sale  from  our  wonderful  55-  1 
|  pound  tom-BLOOMFIELD  KING—  Buy  | 
|  our  Turkeys  and  improve  your  flock. 

Pullets  and  Hens.  .  ,  $20.00  to  $25.00 
Cockerels  and  Toms.  .  25,00  to  50.00 

I  Order  eggs  now  for  spring  delivery  from 

I  RING  NECK  PHEASANTS  I 

WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS 
GIANT  BRONZE TURKEYS, 

|  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

|  Bloomfield  Farms 

1  America’s  Largest  Game  Farm 

|  1722  Penobscot  Building 

Detroit,  Mich. 


s 


Write  for  Price  List  and 
free  descriptive  Booklet  of 
Instructions. 
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Mammoth  Bronze  rT"-  Toulouse  Geese 

u  n  d  Black  *  UnvCyS  anil  White  Or¬ 
pington  cockerels.  All  firit  cln»a  stock  and  prices  very  rea¬ 
sonable.  Stamp  for  a  reply.  11.  C.  Jt ACKLEY,  Itroguevllle,  l’o 

Tnrlraue  Mammoth  Bronze  and  Half  Wild  Turkeys. 
I  UllVCjfS  Jonx  1).  Smith  -  Walton,  New  York 


Extra  Fine 


$15  anil 


RABBITS 


Mammoth  BronzeTurkey  Toms  and  Hens  fJleach. 

Also  best  strains  Vi'hite  Plymouth  Rook  and  White  Leg¬ 
horn  cockerels,  $5  and  $7.  ROUGH  LANDS*  Washington,  Conn. 

For  Sale-Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 

Strong-,  Healthy  Birds.  The  breed  of  Turkeys  that  always 
Stay  at  Home.  Mr*.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON,  Veuice  Center,  N.Y. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  bone  and  healthy! 

Price — Toms,  $7 ;  Hens,  $5.  Or.  T.  PAUL  PEERY,  Taiewcll, Virginia 

rn_  Cofrt  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

rui  oalE  Arden  W.  Doio,  it.  D.  No.  1,  Walton,  N.  Y 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

Pekin  and  Brazilian  Ducks.  M.  A.  SHERER,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

D.  SHOEMAKER’S  State  Prize  Bourbon  Red 
Turkeys.  Toulouse  and  Brown  Chinese  Geese.  Fawn 
White  Ducks,  Golden  Campine  cockerels.  Et.  Plain,  X.  Y. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  Rodman,  X.  Y. 

Pure  D rn n 7 a  T11  r |fp\/Q  harge,  Stiong,  Stock. 

Kred  DlUIlZO  IUIKCJ3  Mrs.  LELAND  LIVERMORE,  Cassville,  N.Y. 

EGGS  EGGS  EGGS 

Get  in  your  orders  early  for  PEKIN,  INDIAN 
RUNNER,  MALLARD  and  PHEASANT 
EGGS,  for  the  coming  season. 

I>AY-OLl>  DUCKLINGS  and  BAY-OLD  CHICKS 

after  March  1st. 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Goshen,  New  York 

DUCKS-Imperial  Mammoth  Pekins 

Single  birds, either  sex,  $5;  three,  $14;  doz.,$50, 
ELMWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  Euclid.  Ohio 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM.J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

Free  descriptive  circular.  A  discount  of  2.7$  on  all 
orders  for  eggs  and  chicks  for  spring  delivery  re¬ 
ceived  by  us  before  January  1st,  1920. 

SUSSEX  FARM.  R.  R.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

American  OOMiniqueS.  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs  and 
Anconas,  tl  each  and  upwards.  A.  JACKSON.  Coblcikitl,  N.Y. 

Light  Brahmas  Exclusively  e®(2l/e$2  5o0tko 

S3  50  Each.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs.  Northern  American. 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  egrs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  ibs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen’l  Cir. 
FREE.  Most  instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c,  it  is  returnable. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks-?s  KgoVi®: 


Garret  W.  Buck 


Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 


r  o  |  tOO  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS. 
rUIOdlB  April  hatched.  Free  range.  Price, $2.25  each. 
20  Guinea  Fowl.  $1.50  each.  II.  L.  CUSKILL,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALK,  Reasonable.  Vigorous  Canadian  strain  single 
comb  Black  Leghorn  cockerels.  Wm.  Mareneia,  Worecatar.N.  T. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  c™\,uT 

pedigreed  stock.  $S  Each.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nattey.  N.  j. 

White  Leghorn  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

March  hatched  on  farm  range.  Bred  from  200-egg 
type  stock.  Price.  55  and  S10  each.  Our  breeders 
are  certified  by  Cornell.  Booking  orders  now  for 
Baby  chicks  and  eggs.  Hamilton  Farm,  Huntinuton,  N.Y. 

LARGE.  LONG  BOOIEP,  CHALK  WHITE 

S.C. White  Leghorn  Pullets 

now  laying;  $3  each  or  $34  a  dozen,  prepaid,  from 
Wyckofif-Barron’s  best  utility  hens.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  References.  Cockerels  same  price. 
LEROY  F.  JONES,  90  Franklio  Bldg.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


i  i  NIAGARA  QUALITY”  BARRED  ROOKS. Save 
H  money.  Ten  late  hatched  cockerels,  $3  each.  Dam's 
record,  196  eggs.  Sire,  Park’s  Pedigreed  cockerel.  Dam's 
record  224  eggs.  Dandy  yearling  male.  $10.  Cockerels, 
$5.  Park's  Stock  only.  Mr*.  JAMES  COLLINS,  Loekpart,  N.Y. 

Choice  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

crotaed  with  Thompson’s  strain.  April  hatched. 

$3.50  each.  H0WAR0  JOHNSON.  Seroeantsville.  N.  J. 


It  Pays  to  Buy  Your  Foundation  Stock 

R.  R.  Belgians,  Flemish  Giants, 
American  Blues,  English  &  Dutch 

Hares,  Pedigreed  and  Registered,  from 

FIRST  PRIZE  WINNERS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND 

58  Prize  Winners  in  1919 

Boston,  Mass. ;  Mnncie,  Ind. ;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
Endicott,  N.  Y. ;  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Special  and  First  on  Best  Male, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8-13,  1919. 

Trenton  State  Fair.  N.  J.  Sept.  30-Oct.  3.  1919. 

Eleven  Entries,  10  Firsts  and  1  Second. 

Since  January  1st.  1919,  I  sold  over  One  Thousand 
Rabbits ,  all  varieties,  for  Foundation  Stock  to  new 
Breeders  and  Fanciers. 

THIS  GIVES  YOU  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  START  RIGHT 
As  the  Offspring  of  Quality 

Is  more  likely  to  produce  quality  than  is  the  offspring  of  poor  Stock 

JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Judge  and  Registrar  of  the  N.B.&  F.  Ass.  of  A. 

428  Highland  Ave.,  Dept.  A,  MountVemon,  N.Y. 
1  guarantee  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery 
anywhere  in  America  or  money  refunded 

BELGIUM  HARES  PEDIGREED 
MATURED  DOES  AND  BUCKS 

The  pleasure  is  in  starting  right.  The  profit 
in  securing  the  best.  ;We  have  them. 

PUNSET  VALLE YRABB1TRY,  Frank  W.  Wolfe,  Spencertown.N.Y. 


QlDQCn  Dnrv  Dill  I  ETC  E.  B.  Thompson’s  strain 
DAUnCU  rtUuli  rULLb  I  O  direct.  March  hatched. 
Now  laying  50%.  10  and  a  handsome  cockerel,  properly 
mated,  $50.  May  hatched  pullets.  $3  each.  Must  please 
or  money  refunded.  I.  H.  BAOOllN,  Sergeanttvlile,  Ji.  J. 

PARKS *  Strain  B.  P.  R.  Cockerels 

sired  by  males  from  225-egg  hens  or  better.  Winners  at 
Storrs,  191S-1919.  Pen  Xo.  12.  S4  to  S8.  Return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfactory.  INGLESIDE  FIRMS,  Paleaaille,  N.  r. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Parks’  Winter  laying  strain.  $5  and  $7  each. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  New  York 

n  n  n  L  AND  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS,  vigorous 
Dar.  r.  liUuK  breeders  of  quality.  Price  reasonable. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER,  LanaiUla,  p». 

Francais  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  freeuer®oerd  s'aie! 

Also  trapnested  breeders.  Winner  of  last  Storrs  con  [ 

test.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS, Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  Cockerels  strains 

$3  to  $4  each.  J.  I.  HEKETEIt,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Ped.  Rufus  Red  Belgian  Hares  ai»  t”: 

and  one  mo.  Write  Mrs.  S.  It.  WOOD,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

j  jr  TLrafc  *5  -A-  Pedigreed  Rufus 

-M-  •-  JL  Red  Belgians 

ami  Flemish  Giants,  Six  mos.  old,  $2  each;  Eight  mos 
and  over,  $2.50;eaeh.  6E0.  W.  BERNHARDT.  Route  3.  Salisbury.  MB' 


[ 


POULTRY 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

February  Cockerels— rich,  red  birds,  guaran¬ 
teed  six  pounds  weight.  Money  refunded 
if  not  pleased. 

$5.°°,  $7.50  an<f  $  1 0.00  each 

Sand  Hill  Farm 

Phone  345  HUNTINGTON,  N.Y. 

Pinecrest  S.  C.  Reds 

have  made  theibest  2, 3  and  4-year  averages  ever  made  by 
Reds  at  Storrs,  best  5-year  average  ever  made  by  uny 
flock  of  American  breeds  at  Storrs.  174.9  eggs  per  bird. 
Best  individual  Red  ever  trapnested  at  Storrs.  All  stock 
trapnested.  Pedigree  cockerels  for  sale. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass. 

Rose  Comb  R.I.  Red  Cockerels 

Raised  from  BRED-TO-LAY,  BLUE  ribbon  winners  at  the 
LEADING  SHOWS.  Large,  long  backed,  big  boned,  good,  red, 
husky  cockerels  shipped  on  approval  for  $4  and  $5  each. 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D-.  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

Tlndpphill  Clrtlill  9'  ft*  I-  Red  Cockerels. 

LUUC1  11111  oii  all!  Large,  range  grown  birds.  April 
hatched,  $  1  O  each.  MAPLE  FARM,  Cross  wicks,  X  J. 

For  Sal l-Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels 

exceptionally  fine;  April  hatched:  farm  range  birds; 
raised  from  healthy  stock.  SS3  each. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Gooden,  Woodside,  Delaware 

ROSE  &  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Vibert’s  Trapnested  strain  Cockerels,  $5  and  $7 

each.  D.  EVEKETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Oockerels— Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  I"r*.Voirect 

Either  light  or  dark.  Choice  breeding  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  cockerels  aspecialty,  March  and  April  hatched, 
at  $5,  $7.50,  $10,  $li>  and  $20  each.  Parkes’  Heavy-laying 
strain,  same  age,  $5,  $7.50  and  $10.  Must  please  or  money 
refunded.  I.  II.  B  A  C  O  It  N,  SergeuntsvtUe,  N.  J. 

COCKEREL  SMoifK 

and  Leghorns,  C.  O.  D.  C.  si.  La  EVER,  Mti  lit  until,,  P». 


Single 

Comb 


White  Leghorns  K; 

3, 000  breeders  on  free  Farm  Range, tBred 
Specially  for  heavy  egg  production. 

BARRON  STRAIN 

CHOICE  COCKS  and  COCKERELS 

Single  Birds  $5  each.  3  for$13.  Inlotsof  5  or  more 
$3  each.  Get  your  breeders  before  winter ;sets  in. 
No  liens  nor  pullets  for  sale.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  VaUey,  N.  Y. 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED 

With  the  amount  of  eggs  your  Leghorns  are  producing  ? 
If  not.  we  can  send  yon  some  that  will  satisfy  you.  Our 
birds  are  pure  BARRON  Leghorns  bred  from  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  trap-nested  and  pedigreed  stock.  We  have 
several  hundred  early  hatched  pedigreed  cockerels  bred 
from  carefully  selected  trap-nested  liens  with  records 
from  175  to  268.  Priced  according  to  pedigree  and  quality. 
All  stock  guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  ^  STRAIN* 

Individually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  200-278 
eggs.  Flock  hatched  from  dams  with  records  160-198 
eggs.  Circular.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Odesa*.  N.  Y  . 

WhiteLeghornPullets  anil  oil*  brood 

ers  tor  sale.  FOREST  FAR  M,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


Am  overstocked — must  sell 
lOO  S.  C.  IV.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
at  $1.75  each.  Almost  ready  to  lay. 

Martin  Moixer  -  Newtown.  Coxx. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Farm  raised.  $3  each.  G.  G.  LFt’K  Y,  Holme 


Best  util, 
ity  stock- 

Holmeiville,  Ohio 


rid".  wad%ms“."V„  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

$1.50.  April  pullets.  $2.  May  pullets,  $1 .50.  Cockerels, 
$2.30  up.  Breeding  Pens,  harry  smith,  Mouieomcrj,  N.  Y. 

BfimmuittiuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiutiiiitiuHiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimitiiiitMiNimiiis 

I  Important  to  Advertisers  I 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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<P*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  20,  1010 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Country  people  who  have  been  tempted 
to  invest  their  savings  in  Long  Island 
suburban  lots  as  a  means  of  making  for¬ 
tunes  similar  to  Astor  and  Vanderbilt 
millions  may  get  an  inkling  of  the  other 
side  of  the  prospect  from  the  notice  of 
sale  of  500.000  boom  lots  in  Suffolk 
County  last  week  for  taxes.  Some  one 
made  first  payment  on  all  these  lots.  If 
the  payment  average  only  $100  a  lot  the 
total  would  be  $50,000,000.  We  have 
been  thirty-odd  years  advising  country 
people  to  resist  the  allurements  of  this 
system  of  swindling. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
estimated  that  $500,000,000  of  worth¬ 
less  certificates  have  been  sold  in  a 
year  to  small  investors.  These  securi¬ 
ties  are  promoted  by  publishers  of 
papers  having  “commercial.”  “financial,” 
“banker”  and  “Wall  Street”  titles.  Such 
papers  have  little  or  no  genuine  circula¬ 
tion.  Some  of  them  do  not  have  even 
second-class  postal  privileges.  They  pay 
fourth-class  postage  rates.  They  write 
up  a  boom  for  the  “fake  securities,”  and 
the  promoter  buys  up  thousands  of  the 
papers  to  send  to  selected  lists  of  in¬ 
vestors.  To  complete  the  deceit  the 
papers  insert  advertisements  of  well- 
known  firms  and  banks  to  give  the  sheets 
the  appearance  of  responsible  publica¬ 
tions.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  publication  the  inexperienced  investor 
believes  what  is  printed,  takes  a  chance 
and  loses  his  money. 

During  the  trial  of  a  notorious  swindle 
case  in  Chicago  recently,  the  publishers 
of  two  such  financial  fake  papers  con¬ 
fessed  under  oath  to  the  deceit  they  prac¬ 
ticed  on  the  public.  Judge  Landis  held 
one  of  those  under  $10,000  bail  for  the 
Grand  Jury  on  the  charge  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  ;  and  the  other  escaped 
only  by  promising  to  discontinue  the  con¬ 
spiracy  to  deceive  small  investors. 

We  have  had  some  of  this  kind  of 
journalism  in  the  agricultural  press,  with 
the  additional  odium  by  the  farm  editors 
of  promoting  their  own  worthless  certif¬ 
icates.  Most  of  them  however  have  gone 
the  inevitable  way.  A  partial  restitution 
has  been  made  in  some  isolated  instances, 
which  was  a  virtual  confession  of  guilt, 
but  many  of  the  fancy  certificates  yet 
decorate  pigeonholes  or  dark  receptacles 
in  farm  homes.  Not  a  few  farm  men  and 
women,  who  in  the  middle  life  saved  for 
the  rainy  day,  trusted  the  fruit  of  their 
abstinence  to  the  editor-promoter  and 
ending  their  days  in  privation  and  want, 
passed  to  the  great  beyond  leaving  the 
fancy  but  worthless  certificates  as  an 
evidence  of  folly  and  misplaced  trust. 

We  commend  Judge  Landis  for  his 
stern  and  merited  treatment  of  the  ac¬ 
complice  of  swindlers,  but  we  particularly 
wish  to  caution  our  friends  against  too 
much  trust  in  the  printed  word  until  they 
know  the  man  behind  the  type. 

Will  you  please  explain  this  fetter  of 
Sweeney  Automobile  and  Tractor  School, 
Kansas  City,  Mo?  Our  boy  received  this 
letter  last  week.  lie  had  never  written 
to  this  party,  and  never  thought  anything 
about  going  out  there  to  school.  I  said 
it  was  somebody  looking  for  easy  money 
again.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  would  like 
to  know.  J.  H.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  the  circular  letter  enclosed  Mr.  E. 
J.  Sweeney  indulges  in  considerable  inno¬ 
cent  “guff”  intended  to  flatter  the  X'eceipi- 
ent  with  the  ultimate  object  of  course 
of  securing  his  remittance  for  a  scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  school.  Mr.  Sweeney  repre¬ 
sents  the  price  of  a  life  scholarship  $175, 
but  he  knows  the  individual  receiving  his 
letter  expects  to  pay  only  $150  for  his 
tuition  (he  doesn’t  explain  how  he 
knows  this),  and  therefore  encloses  a 
check  for  $25  drawn  on  the  cashier  of  the 
school  to  apply  on  the  tuition  or  scholor- 
ship.  We  have  had  no  unfavorable  re¬ 
ports  on  this  school,  and  aside  from  this 
camouflage  check  we  regard  the  school 
with  favor.  This  manner  of  reducing  the 
price  of  tuition  does  not  appeal  to  us  as 
good  business  ethics  and  it  causes  sus¬ 


picion  that  the  school  may  not  be  more 
clean-cut  and  aboveboard  in  other 
respects  than  in  the  method  the  school 
adopts  in  making  inducements  to  secure 
students.  There  is  nothing  wrong  about 
sending  checks  of  this  kind  to  prospective 
students,  but  it  is  a  reflection  on  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  recipient  to  expect  that 
he  take  out  a  scholarship  in  the  school  be¬ 
cause  of  this  “bait.” 

About  June  9  I  received  a  letter  and 
price  list  from  the  Atlas  Tire  Co.,  1777 
Broadway,  New  York,  stating  terms  and 
giving  a  guarantee  of  4,000  miles.  I  or¬ 
dered  one,  34x4,  two  per  cent  off  for  cash. 
I  sent  them  check  for  $15.04,  and  when 
they  got  good  and  ready  they  sent  an 
old  patehed-up  tire.  It  ran  297  miles, 
and  went  all  to  pieces.  I  sent  it  back, 
asked  them  to  replace  it  with  a  good  tire 
or^refund  my  money.  The  answer  was: 
“$7  more  and  we  will  send  another  tire.” 
I  cannot  trust  them  the  second  time.  The 
first  joke  was  a  good  one  on  me,  but  will 
not  stand  for  the  second  trial.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  deal?  c.  J.  G. 

New  York. 

The  only  comment  we  care  to  make  on 
the  above  is  that  the  letter  describes  a 
typical  “gyp”  transaction  with  a  notorious 
gyp  tire  concern. 

As  regards  W.  A.’s  inquiry  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  National  Fancy  Goods 
Co.,  the  original  proprietress  has  already 
been  arrested  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  I  believe  is  awaiting  trial.  A  new 
concern  is  running  the  business  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  footing,  and  I  think  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  adjust  the  debts  of  the  old  company 
on  some  basis.  One  of  my  nieces  is  won¬ 
dering  how  much,  if  any,  of  $3.50  she 
will  ever  see  again.  n.  c.  w. 

Virginia. 

We  are  very  glad  the  Postoffice  Depart¬ 
ment  has  put  a  stop  to  the  practices  of 
the  old  owners  of  this  company,  and  if 
the  new  proprietors  clean  the  slate  it 
would  be  good  business  in  the  end.  If 
a  house  of  this  kind  does  not  have  an 
established  rating  it  is  not  wise  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  it. 

In  your  issue  of  Oct.  IS  last  there 
appeared  a  letter  from  one  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers  who  complained  that  a  nursery 
firm  he  named  had  not  carried  out  its 
contract  with  him. 

May  I  say  that  the  policy  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  welcome  de¬ 
parture  from  the  loose  and  indefinite  way 
some  publications  have  of  putting  out 
statements  that  tend  to  reflect  on  the 
whole  nursery  industry?  You  apparently 
insist  upon  definite  complaints  and  you 
publish  the  names  of  firms  complained 
of ;  those  firms  are  thereby  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reply  to  or  take  action  against 
you  if  they  prefer.  You  name  names  and 
they  have  their  recourse.  And  nobody 
can  object  to  that.  Vague,  indefinite  and 
general  statements  are  harmful,  because 
they  cannot  be  answered.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  still  quite  a  good  many  firms 
whose,  methods  are  bad  and  who  bring 
suspicion  on  the  trade  as  a  whole.  Your 
policy  of  calling  them  by  name  cannot 
fail  to  be  approved  by  all  responsible 
firms. 

I  do  not  know  the  firm  referred  to  in 
the  letter  mentioned,  nor  am  I  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  except  as  written 
you.  My  purpose  is  to  let  you  know  that 
they  are  not  members  of  this  association 
and  to  ask  your  co-operation  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  complaints,  in  referring  them  to 
the  chairman  of  our  Vigilance  Committee 
for  action  after  impartial  investigation. 

JOHN  WATSON. 

American  Ass’n  of  Nurserymen. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  this  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  the  service  of  the  legitimate 
nursery  trade.  Our  interest  is  first  to 
protect  the  tree  buying  public.  As  stated, 
we  not  only  have  complaints  of  unques¬ 
tioned  merit  before  publishing  anything 
derogatory  about  the  firm,  but  before  do¬ 
ing  so  the  nursery  house  complained  about 
is  given  full  opportunity  to  explain  the 
complaint  or  adjust  it  as  the  facts  may 
warrant.  It  is  a  healthful  sign  that  the 
Nurserymen’s  Association  propose  investi¬ 
gating  complaints  against  its  members.  If 
these  investigations  are  conducted  with  a 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  the 
growers’  viewpoint  and  in  recognition  of 
his  rights  it  will  do  much  to  promote  a 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  members  of 
the  association  which  cannot  fail  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  large  volume  of  trade.  The 
chairman  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  is 
Mr.  Paul  C.  Lindley,  Pomona,  N.  C. 


“Among  the  possessions  of  every  poor 
man  in  this  region  can  be  found  at  least 
one  worthless  dog,”  severely  said  the  spec¬ 
tacled  tourist.  “There  hain’t  no  such 
thing  as  a  worthless  dog,  Podner !”  re¬ 
turned  Gap  Johnson  of  Rumpus  Ridge, 
Ark.  “And  no  man  that  owns  a  good  dog 
is  plumb  poor.” — Kansas  City  Star. 


Guarantee — We  guarantee  Hanot  Underwear  absolutely 
—every  thread,  stitch  and  button.  IV e  guarantee  to  return 
your  money  or  give  you  a  new  garment  if  any  seam  breaks. 


Ei-MST/C  AW/ r 

Underwear 


Hanes  gives  wear- service  that  will 
exceed  any  man’s  expectations! 

GET  the  big,  exfra-Iong-service  features  of  Hanes  winter  men’s  Union  Suits  and 
Shirts  and  Drawers  ftxed  in  your  mind  I  Go  over  the  exfra-wear-points  brought 
out  in  the  diagram  circles  shown  in  the  Union  Suit  above — guaranteed  unbreakable 
seams;  guaranteed  tailored  collarette  that  cannot  gap;  guaranteed  elastic  knit  wrists 
and  ankles;  guaranteed  closed  crotch;  guaranteed  pearl  buttons  sewed  on  to  stay; 
guaranteed  buttonholes  that  last  as  long  as  the  garment  l 

If  comfort,  warmth,  wear  and  economy  mean  much  to  you  in  winter  underwear, 
then  buy  “Hanes"!  Every  thread,  stitch  and  button  is  guaranteed!  You  should 
immediately  check  up  your  dealer  and  get  a  supply. 

Hanes  winter  weight  Union  Suits  are  standard  throughout  America — standard 
because  they  exceed  in  real  worth  any  underwear  you  ever  bought  at  the  price  I 

Your  confidence  in  Hanes  Underwear  should  be  based  on  the  fact  that  every  process 
of  manufacture  from  raw  long-staple  cotton  to  the  perfected  garment  is  under  direct 
Hanes  supervision  in  Hanes  factories  ! 

Your  choice  of  Union  Suits  or  Shirts  and  Drawers  is  a  matter  of  personal  preference. 

I  Qulfre  Rnxrc  All  the  quality,  extra  features  and  perfect  work- 

UniOIl  OUII.5  lor  uuy*  manship  that  make  Hanes  men's  Union  Suits  so 
universally  popular  go  right  into  Hanes  Union  Suits  for  Boys!  These  staunch  Union 
Suits  stand  up  against  the  stiffest  wear-service  and  wash  service.  Made  in  sizes  to 
meet  ages  between  2  and  16  years.  Two-  to  four-year  sizes  have  the  drop  seat. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  New  York  Office,  366  Broadway 

Warning  to  the  Trad* — A  ny  garment  offered  as  Hanes  is  a  substitute  unless  it  bears  the”  Hanes"  label 


CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL 


Strong  and  Handsome 

“Crainlox”  patent  covering  over 
a  stave  silo  with  Silafelt  be¬ 
tween  produces  a  smooth  3- 
wall  silo  without  bothersome 
iron  hoops;  a  silo 
that  makes  and 
keeps  good  sil¬ 
age  by  keeping 
warmth  in,  and 
cold  out. 

Any  old  stave  silo, 
tipped,  twisted  or 
broken  can  be  re¬ 
built  into  a  beautiful, 
enduring  Craine  3- 
wall  silo  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo. 


Prices  are  certain 
to  advance.  Place 
your  order  now. 

Send  for  literature 
and  early  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 
Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


fTEMP-CLIMAV" 
-Spreader- 


Only  2  Horses— Light  Draft 

Olioose  the  spreader  that  pulls  easily— that 
carries  the  load  properly  balanced  between 
front  ami  rear  wheels.  Spreads  evenly — quickly 
any  barn  manure,  fertilizer,  lime,  ashes,  etc. 
Indestructible  enclosed  cylinder  with  double 
self-sharpening  teeth  sh  eds  into  wide  strips 
without  dogging  or  bunching. 

Kemp-climax  light-draft  spreader  meets  every 
duiremeut — sells  on  its  merits. 

rite  for  catalog  and  prices— Ask  for  “Saving 
Application  of  Manure,"  by  the  inventor 
Spreader. 
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N.  J.  KEMP  CO.  g£TSAwv1X.sr?! 
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A  HORSE  CAN  TRAVEL,  WHERE  AN 
AUTOMOBILE  CANNOT  GO 

Often  in  the  deep  snows  of  winter  an 
automobile  cannot  get  through  the 
drifts,  but  the  horse  can  travel  any¬ 
where  if  he  can  secure  footing. 

There  is  just  one  thing  will  insure  safe 
footing  on  any  road  anywhere  any 
time,  no  matter  how  icy  or  slippery, 
and  that  is  the 

Neverslip 
Red  Tip 
Horse 
Shoe 
Calk 

Whatever 
the  o  c  c  a- 
sion;  a  hur¬ 
ried  trip  to 
the  doctor,  an  important  call  to  town, 
a  load  of  produce  to  be  delivered — 
your  horse  is  ready  when  you  are  ready. 
The  wise  horse  owner  will  go  to  his 
horse  sheer  early  and  have  the  safe, 
reliable  RED  TIP  SHOES  put  on.  Then 
he  can  laugh  at  the  weather.  No  sleet 
storm,  no  sudden  freeze  will  hold  him 
back.  Hia  sharp,  strong  RED  TIP 
CALKS  can  be  adjusted  in  20  minutes, 
and  he  is  ready  for  the  road. 

Avoid  substitutes.  LOOK  FOR  THE 
RED  TIP 

I  THE  NEVERSLIP  WORKS 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

^ - _■  . —>J 


COOK  YOURFEED  and  ADD 
to  its  value— with  the  :-4 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Made  of 
»he  best  cast  iron,  surface  very 
smooth,  extra  thick  bottom,  sim¬ 
ple,  quickly  understood,  convenient, 
nodippmg  out,  emptied  iuone  minute. 
Water  jacket  prevents  burning. 
Keeps  live  stock  In  thrifty  condition. 


We  make  28  sizes  and  kinds 

of  sloofc  food  cookers. 

Also  Dairy  anil  Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Stosm 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Seal  dare.  Caldrons,  eto. 

w  Write  us.  Ask  for  our  Illustrated  free  catalogue  J. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  A  CO.,  Box  15.  Batavia,  III. 


Save  25%  on  Roofing 


CENTUBYICnbber  Roofing  ia  Bold  direct! 
from  factory  to  you.  Beat  and  cheapest  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Long  guarantee.  We  pay  freight.  Send  for 
FUFF  samples,  catalog  and  bargain  prices 
1  Write  today. 

CENTURY  MFG.CO.. mi  Katherine  Btda.E.St.Louis.lll. 


-I 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  20,  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  covers  the  qualities  on  hand  at  the 
time.  The  best  grades  of  most  fruits  and 
vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on  sale 
one  week  may  be  much  better  or  poorer 
than  next  week’s  offerings,  so  that  a 
lower  top  price  on  such  products  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  lower  general  market. 
This  does  not  apply  to  butter,  cheese  and 
e^gs,  which  are  more  thoroughly  stand¬ 
ardized. 

1  MILK  PRICES. 


WOOL. 

The  manufacturing  situation  is  strong. 
Business  is  reported  at  Boston  as  follows  : 
New  York  and  Michigan  fine  unwashed, 
(54  to  65c "  unwashed  delaine,  80  to  83c ; 
<  >hio  and  Pennsylvania  unwashed  delaine, 
85  to  STc;  half-blood  combing,  S2  to  83c; 
New  England  half-blood,  69  to  70c;  three- 
eighths  blood,  64  to  650. 


VARIOUS  PRODUCTS. 
Chestnuts,  bu. 


Hickories,  bu . 

3.00  to 

4.75 

Maple  sugar,  lb . 

.30  to 

.32 

Honey — Comb,  lb. 

.30  to 

.36 

Extracted,  lb . 

•  .15  to 

.24 

Beeswax,  lb . 

.38  to 

■  .42 

Lard,  lb . 

.25  Vi  to 

•261/2 

Hops,  new,  lb . . 

.75  'to 

.85 

■  New  York,  for  November,  $3.33  per  100 
lbs.,  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3.  Retail  prices  at  New 
York  are  IV2  to  2c  higher.  Grade  A  being 
20c ;  Grade  B,  lT^c ;  certified,  28  to  30c ; 
buttermilk,  12c  per  qt.,  and  cream,  36c 
per  14 -pint  bottle. 

BUTTER. 

The  price  has  advanced  two  cents  on 
top  grades  and  to  some  extent  on  medium 
qualities.  Considerable  flavor  defect  is 
noted,  as  is  common  at  this  time  of  year. 
A  little  export  business  is  reported  at 


around  62  cents. 

.  72 

@ 

73 

Good  to  Choioe  . 

.  52 

<a 

71 

60 

@ 

68 

@ 

60 

@ 

53 

@ 

70 

.  51 

@ 

65 

Paoking  8 took . 

& 

50 

CHEESE. 

Prices  are  unchanged,  although  there 
are  reports  of  slight  advances  at  interior 
markets. 


Whole  Mllli,  fancy  .  32>j©  33 

Good  to  choice .  30  <0  32 

Bklms,  best .  21  <0  22 

Fair  to  good .  .  14  @  1(> 


EGGS. 


GRAIN. 

Government  price  on  No.  2  red  wheat 
at  New  York,  $2.37  Ms ;  corn,  No.  2.  yel¬ 
low,  $1.67;  oats.  No.  2,  white,  83c;  rye, 
$1.58;  barley,  $1.50. 

■17  .  • -  '  ,4. 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

These  are  not  the  highest  or  lowest 
prices  noted  here,  but  represent  produce 
of  good  quality  and  the  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  at  least  half  of  New  York’s 


population : 

Butter — Best  prints . 78  to  80c 

Tub;  good  to  choice . 74  to  76c 

Eggs — Fancy,  doz . 95c  to  $1.00 

Good  to  choice . 75  to  85c 

Storage  . 60  to  70c 

Potatoes,  lb . 3  to  4c 

Apples,  doz . 30  to  50c 

Popcorn,  on  ear,  lb . 12  to  15c 

Chestnuts,  lb . 30  to  45c 

Cranberries,  qt . .  . . .  18c 

Fowls,  lb . 35  to  45c 

Roasting  beef  . 40  to  48c 

Bacon  . 35  to  50c 

Sausage  . 45  to  50c 


Situation  Wanted  Superintendent 

on  Gentleman’s  Estate;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  branches  and  capable  of  taking  full  charge. 


White  stock  from  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
sold  here  up  to  top  prices  for  best  nearby. 
The  top  quotations  given  represent  only 
a  small  volume  of  business.  Eggs  of  good 
flavor  and  with  but  little  shrinkage  may 
be  bought  at  retail  around  80  cents.  Some 
of  these  are  fresh  gathered  and  some  are 


of  short  time  storage. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  95  @100 

Medium  to  good .  75  @  90 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  be8t .  78  @  80 

Common  to  good .  65  @  75 

Gathered,  best,  white .  90  @  93 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. .  70  @  77 

Lower  grades .  45  @  55 

Storage . 45  @  56 


ADVERTISER,  5970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

Market  dull,  except  on  heavy  fowls. 
Sales  are  reported  at:  Fowls.  25  to  30c; 
chickens,  26  to  29c;  ducks,  28  to  32c; 
roosters,  20c;  geese,  2S  to  30c. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . . . 

Balls  . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

Culls . 

Hogs . 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 


1150 
6  00 

4  00 
20  00 
10  00 
12  00 

5  00 
12  00 


@1G  00 
@10  00 
@9  00 
@21  00 
@15  00 
@15  00 
@  8  00 
@14  50 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Assistant  matrons,  beginning  salary 
$40  a  month,  room,  board  and  washing;  oc¬ 
casional  opportunity  for  promotion  to  $70.  Ad¬ 
dress  NEW  YORK  STATE  REFORMATORY 
FOR  WOMEN,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Women  attendants  in  State  institu¬ 
tion  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $35  per  month 
and  maintenance;  state  age  when  applying,  Ap¬ 
ply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

The  outlook  is  for  a  rather  large  supply 
of  turkeys  from  the  Southwest,  and  light 
receipts  from  the  North  and  East.  At 
this  writing  the  weather  is  favorable. 
Nearby  ducks  are  scarce. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  at  least  one 
year  as  testers  in  New  York  Cow  Testing  As¬ 
sociations;  good  wages  paid  competent  men;  ex¬ 
perience  in  feeding  and  in  operating  Rabcock 
test  preferred;  give  age.  school  training,  dairy 
or  farm  experience,  names  and  addresses  of  for¬ 
mer  employers.  Write  ,T.  C.  MADDY,  Animal 
Husbandry  Department,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Turkeys,  lb .  40  @  47 

Chickens  choice  lu .  44  @  45 

Fair  to  Good . 33  @  40 

Broilers,  lb .  35  @  45 

Fowls .  26  @  36 

Roosters .  21  @  23 

Ducks  .  39  @  41 

Squabs,  doz .  2  50  @10  50 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  1UU  lbs . 10  50  @1150 

Pea . 7  25  @  8  00 

Medium  ..  6  75  @8  00 

Bed  Kidney . 1050  @14  25 

White  Kidney, . 12  25  @12  50 

VeHovs  Eye .  7  00  @  7  25 

Lima,  OP'ornla . 13  75  @14  00 

BRUITS. 

Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl .  4  00  @  9  01 

Fall  Pippins .  5  00  @  G  50 

T  wenty  Ounce .  4  00  @7  00 

York  Imperial .  . .  4  50  @  950 

Wolf  River .  4  50  @6  00 

Greening .  4  50  a1  9  60 

King .  4  50  @  8  00 

McIntosh .  ...  5  00  @10  00 

Baldwin .  .......  4  00  @  7  50 

Wind  lalls .  1  50  <K»  2  75 

Pears.  Seckel.  bbl .  5  00  @10  00 

Sheldon,  bbl .  5(0  @13oo 

Kleffer,  bbl  ....  .  3  00  <A  6  75 

Oranges,  box  .  6  00  @  9  50 

Lemons,  box  . .  5  50  @  6  50 

Grape  Fruit .  3  50  @  6  00 

Cranberries,  bbl .  5  00  @12  00 

Grapes,  20  lb.bkt .  1  40  @1  50 

Quinces,  bbl .  4  00  @  4  5J 


VEGETABLES. 


WANTED — I!y  a  corporation  developing  large 
tract  in  New  York  City,  man  experienced'  in 
landscaping,  planting  and  seeding;  perferably 
graduate  agricultural  college,  with  one  or  two 
years’  experience:  state  fully  all  qualifications 
and  salary  expected.  HATIIRON  HUMES  COR¬ 
PORATION,  50  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED — MidVUe-aged  woman  or  young  girt  for 
light  housework;  no  objection  to  color.  Apply 
by  letter,  ADVERTISER  0117,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- - 

WANTED — At  once:  man  and  wife,  near  middle 
age.  without  children,  to  take  charge  of  a 
strictly  high-class  and  modernly  equipped  dairy 
farm  where  four  other  men  are  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  and  product  is  wholesaled  exclusively: 
both  must  be  strictly  reliable,  capable  and  re¬ 
sponsible;  everything  furnished  and  all  supplies 
provided;  permanent  position >  give  ages,  experi¬ 
ence  and  present  employment.  T.  HUGUS 
RICHARDS,  Jeannette,  Pa. 


FOR  permanent  position  on  commercial  farm. 

two  men  and  two  women;  can  be  relatives: 
men  to  do  general  work  and  assist  with  poultry: 
women  to  take  care  of  household:  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  t!134, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Men  in  d'airy  plant  and  on  farms; 

farm  hands.  $2  per  day  with  board  and  room; 
barn  men,  $55  per  month  with  board  and  room; 
milkers.  $60  per  month  with  board  and  room. 
COLUMBIA  MILK  FARMS,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


Potatoes — L  'ng  Island.  180  lbs.. 

5  50 

@  6  00 

Jersey.  166  lbs . 

........ 

.  4  00 

W  4  75 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

...... 

4  75 

@  5  25 

State,  180  lbs  . 

@  5  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu . 

...... 

.  .  .  .  . 

.  75 

@  1  8.» 

.  2  00 

@  2  50 

Carrot6.  bbl . 

2  00 

@  2  50 

Cabbage— bbl . 

@  2  00 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket . 

•  3  i"1 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

.  2  00 

<o>  t?  00 

String  Beans  bu . 

.  1  00 

@  5  50 

Squash,  bbl, .  . 

.  1  00 

@  1  50 

Kgg  Plants,  bn  . 

@  2  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

. 

.  1  25 

«t  2  00 

Okra,  bu . . 

.  .  .  .  . 

.  2  00 

@  4  00 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate.... 

. 

.  •  •  .  . 

.  75 

(u;  1  80 

Radishes.  100  bunches  . 

®  2  ou 

Horseradish,  loo  lbs . 

c«;14  00 

Peppers,  bbl . 

.  ,  .  • 

.  2  00 

@  4  00 

Kotnaine,  bu . 

...... 

.  75 

@  2  00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

50 

@  75 

HAY  AND 

STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  tou  . 

...... 

.  *  •  •  • 

33  00 

@34  00 

No.  2 . 

.31  00 

to  32  00 

No.  3 . 

.28  00 

@29  00 

Shipping . . 

@27  00 

Clover. mixed . 

@32  00 

8t  ru w,  Bye . . . . . . . 

@15  00 

MAN  WANTED — Elderly  man  on  small  farm  to 
do  chores,  take  care  of  poultry  and  some  stock: 
good  home  for  right  party.  G.  W.  TRAVIS, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  (German  or  Swiss  pre¬ 
ferred)  with  or  without  children,  after  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  to  take  charge  of  gentleman’s  small  farm 
near  Ridgewood.  N.  J.  Reply,  stating  experience 
and  salary  expect'd,  to  ADVERTISER  6135, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Several  experienced  milkers  for  test 
raws;  also  a  good  single  man  to  help  milk, 
and  who  can  handle  bulls;  good  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write,  giving  references,  salary  de¬ 
sired.  WHITE  HORSE  FARMS,  Paoli,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  man  on  a  farm  for  the  Winter 
months,  capable  of  driving  a  team  and  milk  2 
cows:  state  wages  wanted.  Address  GEO.  EN¬ 
GLISH,  Cornwall  Bridge.  Conn. 


WVNTKD — A  good  farm  teamster  who  under¬ 
stands  horses  nod  farm  machinery;  fine  posi¬ 
tion  with  good  bvarl  and  room:  state  wages  and 
experience  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6130. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR.  permanent  position  on  commercial  farm, 
two  women,  mother  and  daughter,  or  two  sis¬ 
ters,  as  honsekeeper  for  bachelor  owner;  must 
also  board  help;  house  with  all  conveniences; 
state  former  experience  and  salary  expected. 
ADVERTISER  6133,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  single  man  who  can  drive 
auto  truck,  tractor,  shoe  horses,  do  blacksmith 
and  carpenter  work;  must  be  a  good  mechanic; 
state  wages,  experience  and  references  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6131,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  reliable  married  man  and 
wife  who  are  both  good  milkers,  for  large 
modern  dairy  farm  with  fine  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment;  near  town  on  good  road;  location  Northern 
New  Jersey;  wife  could  take  boarders;  positions 
open  for  single  men  who  are  good  milkers  and 
teamsters;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Tractor  operator;  experience  neces¬ 
sary  in  operating  Case  tractor  and  gas  engines; 
would  prefer  applicant  to  apply  in  person;  wages 
$75  per  month  with  board  and  room.  OOLUM- 
BIA  MILK  FARMS,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  country  women,  preferably  sis¬ 
ters  or  mother  and  daughter,  to  be  cook  and 
waitress  and  chambermaid  on  a  farm  in  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  five  adults;  good  wages  given;  would 
have  two  rooms  and  bath.  ADVERTISER  6113, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  on  a  small  farm;  man  to  be 
working  manager,  understand  incubators, 
brooders,  farming  in  general;  woman,  good  but¬ 
ter-maker;  room  and  board;  wages  must  be  rea¬ 
sonable.  BOX  102,  Stevensville,  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A1  milker  and  caretaker  of  stock; 

able  to  feed  and  make  records;  $75  per  month 
and  home.  W.  G.  FANCHER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


OWNER'S  assistant  on  small  dairy  farm;  good' 
home  for  companionable,  congenial  fellow,  who 
will  go  half  way  towards  mutual  accommodation 
and  friendly  relations;  moderate  wages;  light 
work;  personality  more  Important  than  experi¬ 
ence;  describe  self  fully  and  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  confidential  letter.  ADVERTISER 
6140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — January  first,  ambitious  young  man 
with  dairy  and  farm  experience  as  assistant 
in  fifty-cow  dairy  and  on  farm;  will  install  milk¬ 
ing  machine;  good  opportunity  for  hustler;  cli¬ 
mate  unsurpassed;  one  mile  from  town;  single 
man  board  with  manager;  good  house  and  garden 
for  married  man;  reply  in  own  writing,  giving 
age,  experience  and  references,  wages.  S.  C. 
SATTERTHWAIT,  Jr.,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married,  with  knowledge  of 
horses;  cottage  furnished.  Apply  in  writing 
P.  O.  BOX  102,  Peapack,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  home  and  keep  for  boy  who 
can  milk  2  cows,  near  school.  Care  C.  X.  F., 
WiltoD,  Conn.;  Gen.  Del. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Management  of  small  poultry  farm; 

experienced  in  all  phrases  for  five  years;  Cor¬ 
nell  training.  D.  M.  LESLIE,  77  Sanford  Ave., 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARDIST — Ten  years’  experience;  expert  in 
pruning  and  spraying;  as  manager,  or  would 
consider  lease.  ADVERTISER  6108,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  with  15  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  desires  position;  large  plant 
preferred;  first-class  references.  H.  SHAPIRO, 
Drawer  O,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


HARD  JOB  WANTED  by  an  energetic  young 
man  having  extensive  practical  experience 
with  live  stock,  fruit  and  general  farm  crops; 
married;  agricultural  college  graduate;  will  con¬ 
sider  any  proposition  with  a  future,  where  broad 
knowledge  of  farming  is  essential;  can  handle 
men.  ADVERTISER  6129,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT — Gardener  wants  position 
on  private  estate;  married;  16  years  in  last 
position:  take  full  charge:  sober  and  bonest. 
ADVERTISER  6128,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  shepherd  wishes  position  at 
once:  eight  years  with  Sliropshires  in  Eng¬ 
land:  three  years  in  United  States  with  Dor- 
sets;  just  returned  from  overseas  service  with 
British  troops  in  Palestine;  best  of  references 
furnished;  married:  no  children.  Address 
THOMAS  W.  RODDICK,  Oak  Ridge,  Va. 


F'ARM  MANAGER  with  energy,  push  and  proven 
ability  on  a  large  up-to-date  farm  where  intel¬ 
ligence  and  results  are  appreciated;  thoroughly 
experienc'  d  in  dairying,  poultry  and  swine,  fruit, 
general  farm  crops,  etc. :  'familiar  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  and  progressive  farm  methods:  agricultural 
college  graduate:  30  years  old;  married;  only 
first-class  proposition  will  lie  considered:  state 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  6137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AT  LIBERTY — Farm  or  estate  superintendent; 

man  of  character,  energy  and  executive  abil¬ 
ity;  fitted  by  training  and  experience  to  handle 
any  large  farming  proposition;  competent  herds¬ 
man.  breeder  of  purebred  stock,  cattle,  pigs, 
sheep,  poultry:  unusual  large  experience  with 
dairies,  feeding,  testing,  etc. :  trustworthy  and 
efficient:  references.  ADVERTISER  6138,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wishes  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  with  modern  methods  of 
Winter  production  and  exhibition  work.  HENRY 
SCHULTZ,  113  North  Fourth  Street,  Brooklyn. 
X.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  with  practical  experience. 

open  for  engagement;  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  graduate;  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
present  day  farming;  single.  R.  E.  ROSE. 
Saugerties.  N.  Y. 


MOTHER  and  son  (seventeen)  want  sole  charge 
small  poultry  plant:  experienced;  honest  and 
efficient.  MRS.  WM.  HOPE,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — On  shares,  small  farm:  stock,  tools, 
complete:  might  buy  later;  absolutely  reliable, 
thorough  farmer,  poultrymnn.  BOX  07.  Dunellen, 
N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — On  shares,  estate  farm  of  over  300 
acres  on  outskirts  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  2  silos; 
100  acres  in  Alfalfa  and  Timothy;  possession 
any  time  before  March  1.  1920.  ADVERTISER 
6075.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$6,500  TAKES  my  fruit  and  grain  farm  of  50 
acres  in  Western  New  York,  near  thriving 
village.  A.  M.  ALLEN,  Kent,  N.  Y. 


261-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM — 80  acres  pasture;  bal¬ 
ance  meadow  land,  which  can  be  worked  with 
tractor;  buildings  slated  and  painted;  running 
water;  land  in  high  state  of  cultivation;  stock, 
tools  and  crops  if  desired.  Write  E.  A.  HOW- 
1  ARD.  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  TO  RENT— An  ideal  farm  of  16 
acres;  10-room  house,  electric  lighted;  water 
in  house,  at  barn  and  in  the  yard;  water  is  sup¬ 
plied  from  pure  springs  on  the  farm;  this  farm 
Is  beautifully  situated  near  State  road,  4  miies 
from  city  of  Danbury,  Conn.;  an  exceptional 
place  for  Summer  home  or  Summer  boarding 
house:  plenty  fruit,  first-class  buildings,  and  the 
price  is  low  for  a  quick  sale.  For  price  and  par¬ 
ticulars  address  P.  F.  LYNCH,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5, 
Danbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Substantial,  9-room  country  home 
on  Lake  Museonetcong;  built  and  always  occu¬ 
pied  by  present  owner;  in  perfect  repair;  large, 
highly  cultivated  garden;  small  fruits,  asparagus 
lied,  fishing,  boating  and  bathing;  death  of  wife 
causes  owner  to  offer  at  less  than  first  cost  of 
construction;  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Address  E.  S.  BALDWIN,  152  Market  Street, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


APPLE  farm  for  sale;  $18,000  will  buy  a  farm 
which  this  year  will  sell  $15,000  of  apples; 
located  in  best  part  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  one 
mile  from  R.  R.;  10  miles  from  Poughkeepsie; 
good  reasons  for  selling.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 35-acre  fruit  farm,  on  State  road, 
3  miles  north  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  good  build¬ 
ings:  2,500  pear,  500  apple,  cherry  and  plum; 
12.000  currant,  8.000  raspberry,  3,500  blackberry, 
4,000  grapes,  400  gooseberry,  1%  acres  straw- 
berrv.  WM.  M.  McGANN,  Star  Ronte,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — $1,800;  ten-room  house,  two  acres; 

small,  good  orchard;  situated  on  trolley  line 
near  Danbury,  Conn.  Address  WINCHELL,  51 
Central  Ave.,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


WANTED,  by  young  couple  with  some  capital, 
fine  old  farm  (in  New  England  preferred)  re¬ 
stored  and  in  running  order  or  adaptable  for  re¬ 
modeling  to  attractive  home  and  dairy  farming; 
good  soil,  location  and  chances  for  school,  church 
and  social  life  a  big  asset;  send  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  6136,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


20  ACRES,  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland,  in  sight 
county  seat  Somerset  Co.,;  19  acres  tillable,  1 
acre  wood  lot,  Vi  acre  strawberries,  2%  acres 
wheat,  4  acres  rye,  114  acres  Winter  oats;  fruit 
home  use;  good  house  and  outbuildings;  on  main 
shell  road;  price  $3,000.  Address  owner,  H.  G. 
HANSELL,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


RENTER  wanted  for  dairy  farm,  7  miles  from 
Bridgeport  Center,  Conn.;  will  furnish  20  cows, 
10  sows,  some  poultry.  2  horses  and  all  farming 
tools.  Inquire  G.  VECSEY,  355  Boastwick 
Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — A  productive,  money  making  farm 
of  178  acres;  15  miles  south  of  Albany;  1,500 
bearing  fruit  trees;  apples,  pears;  125  acres 
good  tillage;  30  aerps  woodland;  quantity  pine 
timber:  good  dwelling;  two  sets  outbuildings; 
partly  stocked  and  equipped;  price  $4,300  for  the 
realty;  good  terms:  bargain  to  a  quick  buyer. 
Address  owner,  JOHN  MACNAMARA,  West 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. ;  R.  F.  D. 


FOR  SALE — Sixty-acre  Alfalfa  dairy  farm,  first- 
class  location:  best  of  water  conveniences; 
State  road;  high  school,  trolley:  just  outside 
Fayetteville.  Write  me.  WILLARD  H.  BALL, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 86-acre  farm:  80  acres  muck;  good 
drainage;  not  improved;  good  house,  barn, 
etc.;  4  miles  from  station;  1%  miles  to  State 
road.  ARTHUR  M.  HUBBARD,  R.  F.  D.  I, 
New  Haven,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Grain  farm,  75  acres,  all  equipped, 
in  New  Jersey:  must  be  a  perfect  farm  in  all 
respects:  strictly  no  agents;  cash.  $2,000. 
GEORGE  BERXIXGER,  109  Etna  St.,  Cvpress 
Hills,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  practical  equipped  poultry 
farm;  small  acreage:  good  buildings,  with 
water.  Address  ADVERTISER  6141,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  97  acres:  10  cows,  pair 
horses,  tools,  sugar  bush,  plenfv  wood,  some 
spruce  timber:  $4,000.  WARREN  YOUNG, 
South  Colton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Appleerest  Farm:  265  acres;  over 
200,000  feet  pulp  wood:  150  acres  pasturage, 
with  never  failing  water:  50  acres  tillable  land; 
house,  8  rooms  and  bath;  hot  and  cold  running 
water;  telephone:  barn  for  18  head  cattle; 
stable  and  henhouse,  silo,  milk  house:  immense 
milk  route:  maple  sugar  orchard;  new  sugar 
outfit.  JOAN  NEWTON  CUNEO,  Wilmington, 


TO  RENT — Equipped  dairy  farm;  ref.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6139,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  potiltrv  farm, 
located  Fluvanna  County.  Virginia;  75  acres; 
five-room  house;  2.400-egg  Candee  incubator, 
brooders,  etc.:  ideal  climate;’  price  thirty -five 
hundred  dollars:  terms.  For  particulars  write 
Owner,  E.  H.  KOENIG,  Room  1310,  2  Rector 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Extracted  buckwheat,  f.  o.  b.  my  sta¬ 
tion,  10-lb.  pails  in  lots  of  two  or  more,' $2.35 
each;  60-lb.  cans.  $12;  12-lb.  cans  delivered  in 
2d  zone,  $3.20;  3d  zone,  $3.35.  Write  for  price 
on  clover  honey,  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Danbv, 


CIDER  apples  wanted;  any  quantity,  from  small 
lots  up  to  carload  lots;  include  all  conditions 
in  first  letter,  including  price.  JOHN  F.  WIL- 
KENS,  Peekskill,  X.  Y.  Telephone  Peekskill 
21-F-4. 


WANTED — Two  or  three  tons  of  mangels.  Gold¬ 
en  Tankard  preferred:  sacks  furnished;  state 
size  ami  price.  VALLEY  EGG  FARM,  Little 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  clover,  thick,  rich  and  de¬ 
licious.  delivered  parcel  post  into  third  zone, 
12  lbs.,  $4.50:  6  lbs.,  $2.35;  by  express,  not  pre¬ 
paid.  60  lb?.  $18:  24  1-lb.  glass  iars,  S9:  also 
pure  beeswax.  LONGFELLOW  BROS..  Flal- 
lowell.  Me. 


WANTED- — Mammoth  incubator.  Hall  or  New¬ 
town:  state  full  particulars.  HAMILTON 
FARM,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1.920  lbs.  extracted  clover  honev,  in 
cases  of  120  lbs.  each.  $30  per  case,  f.  <>.  b. 
Isle  r.a  Motte  Sta..  Vt.:  cash  with  order.  JOHN 
BLAIR,  2nd..  Alburg,  Vt. 


WANTED — Fonr  No.  12  large  Newtown  coal¬ 
burning  hovers  .  GRUEXDLER,  Lake  Grove, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Colt  acetylene  lighting  plant,  never 
installed;  50-light  capacity;  together  with  18 
brackets  and  globes,  two  gas  plates  and  about 
200  ft.  pine:  costs  about  $325  from  factory;  will 
sell  for  $225  f.  o.  b.  quick  sale.  COLLINS  J. 
ABBEY.  Windsor,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Humphrey’s  No.  6  or  larger  size 
power  bone  mill;  also  Magic  brooder  stove 
complete:  state  lowest  price  and  condition.  A. 
B.  FERXEYHOUGH.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

“The  House  that  Pays  Millions  for  Quality” 


Be  sure  your  Rubber  Footwear 
has  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark. 
You  will  find  this  round  red  ball 
on  the  knee  of  every  pair  of 
“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Boots,  and  on 
the  heel  or  arch  of  every  Boot, 
Arctic  or  Rubber. 

When  you  see  this  Red  Ball, 
you  know  that  you  are  getting 
Rubber  Footwear  that  is  strong, 
comfortable,  and  long-wearing. 


“Ball-Band”  Bight  Weight  Rub¬ 
bers  combine  shapeliness  and 
correct  style  with  perfect  fit. 

More  than  ten  million  people 
look  for  the  Red  Ball  because  they 
know  it  stands  for  More  Days 
ear — longest  wear  at  lowest 
cost  per  day’s  wear.  Sold  by  sixty 
thousand  dealers. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  free  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  “More  Days  Wear.” 
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Headquarters  Beverly  Co-operative  Growers'  Association.  Fig.  578 
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Shipment  Ready  for  Special  Train.  Fig.  579 


A  RIVER-FRONT  SECTION.— 
As  an  illustration  of  profit¬ 
able  co-operation  among  farm¬ 
ers,  the  growers  of  corn,  fruit 
and  truck  in  the  river-front 
section  of  Burlington  County, 
New  Jersey,  point  with  pride  to 
the  Co-operative  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Beverly,  which  has 
operated  in  that  section  during 
the  past  season.  The  river-front 
district  of  Burlington  County, 
extending  from  Palmyra  to  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  comprising  the  impor¬ 
tant  produce  centers  of  Delanco, 
Beverly,  Burlington  and  Flor¬ 
ence,  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  and  productive 
vegetable  and  fruit  growing  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  country.  Its  chief 
markets  are  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Newark,  which,  with 
the  other  New  Jersey  cities,  fur¬ 
nish  an  abundant  outlet  for  the 
large  quantities  of  produce  grown 
in  this  section. 

BETTER  TRANSPORTATION 
WANTED. — For  years  the  cus¬ 
tom  has  been  to  haul  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  team,  and  in  recent  years 
by  motor  truck,  and  to  ship  to 
New  York  and  Newark  over  the 
Amboy  Division  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad.  During  the  last 
10  years  the  growers  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  have  found  much  fault  with 
the  fast  freight  service  furnished 
them  to  New  York.  With  a  sin¬ 
gle  track  line  and  many  small 
stations  along  the  way,  and  with 
a  great  number  of  small-lot  ship¬ 
ments,  it  has  seemed  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  to  get  the  train  to  New 
York  in  time  to  meet  the  best 
early  morning  market  demand. 
For  the  past  four  years  there 
has  been  a  growing  tendency  to 
substitute  large  motor  trucks  for 
the  railroad  service.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  some  days  during 
August  and  September  of  1918 
more  than  oue  hundred  of  these 
large  motor  trucks  left  this 
section  for  New  York.  As  the 
demand  for  this  method  of  trans¬ 
portation  increased,  truck  owners 
and  operators  raised  the  rates 
considerably.  Some  operators 
have  found  that  after  using  their 
truck  for  two  years  on  this 
eighty-mile  haul,  and  often  mak¬ 
ing  three  trips  a  week,  their 
charges  were  too  low  to  pay  the 
running  and  overhead  expenses. 


con- 


Loading  the  Special  Train.  Fig.  580 


realized  something  must  be  done 
to  better  marketing  conditions. 
They  were  rather  discouraged 
after  the  shipping  season  and 
asked  for  a  conference  with  the 
State  Bureau  of  Markets.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  conference  a  meeting 

was  arranged  at  which  the  rail- 

/  . 

road  officials  and  farmers  could 
meet  together  to  thrash  out  the 
problems  of  this  section. 

FORMING  AN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. — As  a  result  of  several 
conferences  the  growers  formed 
the  Co-operative  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  under  by-laws  suggested 
by  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets. 
This  association  was  incorporated 
under  the  State  law  for  asso¬ 
ciations  not  for  pecuniary  profits. 
The  membership  fee  was  fixed  at 
$2,  and  efforts  were  made  to  get 
all  the  growers  in  the  river-front 
section  to  join,  resulting  in  a 
paid-up  membership  of  150  by 
the  middle  of  the  season. 

A  SPECIAL  TRAIN.  —  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  with  the 
United  States  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  for  a  special  train  each 
day  to  be  paid  for  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  This  train  ran  from 
June  10  to  September  10,  leaving 
Palmyra  at  3  p.  m.  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  stopping  at  the  loading  sta¬ 
tions  from  which  the  members  of 
the  association  shipped,  and, 
after  leaving  Florence  at  4 :30 
p.  m.  running  direct  to  New  York 
without  stop.  This  train  was  run 
on  passenger  schedule  after  leav¬ 
ing  Trenton,  and  arrived  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City  each  night  between  8  :30 
p.  m.  and  9:30  p.  m.  Here  the 
cars  were  given  first  place  on  the 
unloading  siding  in  the  freight 
yards,  thus  insuring  the  prompt 
delivery  of  the  association’s 
produce  in  New  York  before  the 
opening  of  the  early  morning 
market  This  special  train  was 
composed  of  10  to  20  cars  daily, 
and  at  times  during  the  season 
as  many  as  25  cars  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  the  association’s 
shipments.  The  charge  for  this 
train  was  $1.25  per  train  mile  in 
excess  of  regular  charge,  making 
a  total  charge  of  $108.56.  The 
train  was  paid  for  by  a  definite 
charge  for  each  article  shipped 
as  follows:  2c  per  basket,  3c  per 
crate  or  hamper  and  5c  per  bag, 
the  shipments  consisting  of  sweet 
corn,  peas,  beaus,  cantaloupes, 
peppers,  tomatoes,  peaches,  ap¬ 
ples,  cherries  and  pears. 

SELLING  ON  COMMISSION. 
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— The  produce  was  consigned  to  a  selected  list  of  10 
of  the  best  commission  houses  in  New  York,  two  in 
Wallabout  Market,  Brooklyn,  and  four  in  Newark. 
Returns  were  reported  each  day  and,  besides  being 
posted  on  a  bulletin  board  in  the  association’s  central 
office  at  Beverly  station,  were  telephoned  to  each 
member.  The  shipments  were  not  combined,  but  each 
member  shipped  to  any  commission  house  he  selected 
from  the  association’s  approved  list.  In  this  way  there 
was  keen  competition  among  the  various  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  to  return  the  highest  prices,  and 
many  houses  sent  representatives  to  the  section  to 
co-operate  with  the  growers.  This  plan  of  market¬ 
ing  worked  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  growers 
and  commission  men  as  well. 

INTELLIGENT  HANDLING— The  entire  work 
of  handling  the  association’s  shipments  on  the  special 
train  was  done  by  four  paid  men  with  some  helpers 
at  loading  stations.  During  the  past  season  the 
members  had  no  paid  manager,  but  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  was  run  by  the  officers  of  the  association.  The 
members  were  under  no  obligations  to  ship  all  their 
produce  on  the  special  train,  and  could  send  any 
quantity  to  Philadelphia  or  other  markets  as  they 
desired.  There  were  but  few  days  when  the  amount 
of  produce  shipped  did  not  pay  for  the  train,  and 
often  during  the  season  the  receipts  were  far  greater 
than  the  expenses.  A  peculiar  feature  about  the 
workings  of  this  organization  was  an  agreement 
with  the  commission  men  selected,  that  they  would 
rebate  2  per  cent  of  the  10  per  cent,  commission 
charge  in  order  to  cover  the  salaries  of  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  association  for  handling  the  train  at 
the  loading  stations  and  among  the  growers.  By 
this  arrangement,  together  with  the  funds  obtained 
by  the  charge  on  each  package,  this  organization 
was  made  self-supporting.  According  to  the  by-laws 
of  the  association,  40  per  cent  of  any  surplus  is  to  go 
into  the  treasury  for  future  operations,  while  the 
balance  is  to  be  divided  between  the  members  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  business  done  by  each. 

EXTENSIVE  BUSINESS.— The  members  of  the 
Association  are  enthusiastic  over  the  success  of  the 
co-operation  project  during  the  past  season  as  It  1* 
estimated  that  the  business  handled  amounted  to 
$1,000,000.  Already  they  are  making  extensive 
preparations  and  plans  for  next  year,  including  the 
building  of  a  pre-cooling  plant,  the  establishment  of 
standard  uniform  grades  for  all  products,  and  the 
employment  of  a  permanent  manager.  The  mem¬ 
bers  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  this  association  is 
the  only  organization  of  this  type  in  the  country 
which  charters  a  special  train  to  market  the  products 
of  its  members  exclusively.  The  organization  owes 
much  of  its  success  to  the  splendid  co-operation 
given  it  by  the  Beverly  National  Bank.  Mr.  Jones, 
cashier  of  the  bank,  is  treasurer  of  the  association, 
and  the  service  afforded  by  the  bank  has  meant  a 
great  deal  to  its  members.  The  advice  and  assistance 
of  Mr.  A.  L.  Clark,  chief  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Markets,  has  been  of  great  value  in  organizing  the 
members  and  in  conferences  with  the  railroad  au¬ 
thorities.  The  members  realize  that  success  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  their  combined  efforts,  well  directed, 
and  they  are  confident  that  co-operation  based  on 
sound  business  principles  can  do  much  for  them  in 
the  future.  L.  G.  GILLAM. 


A  Thin  Stand  of  Alfalfa 

FFECT  OF  PLOWING.— Recently  I  met  an  In¬ 
dianapolis  man  who  says  he  owns  a  farm  in 
Kansas  that  had  10  acres  of  thin  Alfalfa  on  it 
when  he  bought  the  farm,  and  his  tenant  plowed  it 
up  and  sowed  wheat.  I  asked  if  this  didn’t  make 
the  Alfalfa  thicker,  and  he  said,  “Yes,  the  Alfalfa 
came  up  so  thick  it  smothered  the  wheat  out  and  I 
had  no  wheat.”  This  proves  a  theory  of  mine  that 
spots  or  stripes  can  be  re-planted  where  “skips”  are 
made  in  seeding  Alfalfa.  I  find  that  Alfalfa 
branches  will  take  root  at  the  “joints”  on  the  stems, 
much  as  a  raspberry  cane  will  do,  if  covered  in  the 
soil.  Of  course,  it  is  better  not  to  try  to  sow  too 
wide  a  “through”  and  not  have  these  skips,  but  it  is 
an  impossibility,  almost,  to  re-seed  them  unless 
transplanting  is  resorted  to,  as  the  shading  of  older 
plants  on  either  side  will  kill  the  younger  ones.  I 
think  a  good  plan  is  to  plow  a  furrow,  drop  the 
plants  a  foot  or  two  apart  in  the  furrow  and  cover 
them  with  a  plow,  which  possibly  would  better  be 
a  large  shovel  or  potato  plow ;  but  a  common  break¬ 
ing  plow  will  answer  the  purpose  if  the  ground  is  in 
good  condition  and  crumbles  nicely.  I  imagine  a 
good  way  to  get  plants  to  use,  either  for  this  “re¬ 
planting”  or  to  plant  Alfalfa  in  rows  to  cultivate, 
would  be  to  break  deeply,  for  corn,  an  old  Alfalfa 
sod  into  which  Blue  grass  had  intruded,  as  it  does, 
in  three  to  five  years.  The  Alfalfa  roots  will  stick 
up  nicely  over  this  upturned  sod,  and  they  can  be 
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easily  pulled  out  soon  after  the  breaking  (and 
should  be,  before  drying  out  too  much),  and  thrown 
into  a  wagon  and  planted,  as  mentioned  above,  in 
rows  to  be  cultivated.  I  am  convinced  that  more 
hay  can  be  secured  in  this  way  than  from  the  thick 
seeding  of  15  or  20  lbs.  per  acre  that  most  farmers 
practice,  or  I  should  say,  have  practiced,  before 
they  gave  up  raising  Alfalfa  as  a  “bad  job.”  The 
plants  that  are  buried  in  the  ground  will  change 
their  stems  to  roots,  and  will  send  up  crowns  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  they  don’t  need  to  be  planted  very  closely 
on  this  account. 

POPULAR  ERRORS. — Many,  many  farmers,  like 
the  one  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  -this  article, 
think  their  Alfalfa  is  too  thin,  when  really,  it  is  too 
thick.  Alfalfa  grows  no  thinner  than  does  Red 
clover ;  but  the  farmer  is  “humbugged”  by  the  clover, 


March  Heeded  Alfalfa  with  38-inch  Double  Tap-root 

Fig.  581 

as  it  “lops”  down  on  the  ground  and  covers  up  the 
naked  rings  around  the  plants,  while  Alfalfa  stands 
upright  and  exposes  them.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  that 
farmers  have  been  formerly  advised  to  sow  20  or  25 
lbs.  of  Alfalfa  seed  per  acre;  and  the  mistake  is 
not  properly  corrected  today,  when  they  are  advised 
by  agricultural  men  to  sow  12  or  15  lbs.  per  acre. 
They  are  “gradually  coming  to  it,”  like  the  Irish¬ 
man  that  cut  off  one  inch  of  the  dog’s  tail  every  day, 
not  wanting  to  cut  it  all  off  at  once;  but  a  little 
thought  will  show  that  these  men,  as  well  as  the 
Irishman,  are  wrong.  Uncle  Sam  says:  “Counts 
in  old  Alfalfa  fields  show  stands  of  from  one  to  six 
plants  to  the  square  foot,  with  equal  yields  from  all." 
This  same  authority  says:  “Twenty  pounds  of  Al¬ 
falfa  seed  per  acre,  puts  100  seeds  to  the  square 
foot,”  and,  strange  it  seems  to  me,  this  same  Uncle 
Sam  recommends  that  20  lbs,  per  acre  be  used.  I 
suppose  Uncle  Sam  uses  the  “Regulation-cultivation- 
all-Summer-sow-it-just  before  a  drought-comes”  plan, 
and  doesn’t  expect  every  seed  to  germinate.  It  is  well 
that  they  don’t  all  germinate,  for  only  one  to  six  of 
the  100  seeds  per  square  foot  can  live  on  that  much 
ground.  I  would  suggest  that  Uncle  Sam  try  Jack 
Frost  seeding,  and  let  the  freezing  and  thawing  and 
Winter’s  rains  soften  the  hard  hulls  of  one-fourth 
of  this  20  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  seed  per  acre,  and  see  if  he 
doesn’t  have  better  results  from  using  the  Spring 
and  early  Summer  rains  than  he  has  had  by  doing  so 
much  work  to  kill  weeds  and  to  conserve  the  rainfall 
after  it  has  passed,  and  drought  and  hot,  scorching 
sunshine  have  come  to  keep  the  Alfalfa  from  ger¬ 
minating,  or  to  kill  it  after  it  has  germinated,  and 
to  retard  its  root  growth  so  much  that  the  first 
Winter  will  “spew  the  plant  out  of  the  ground.” 

STRONG  ROOT  SYSTEM.— This  late  seeding, 
and  thick  seeding,  are  both  bad,  and  are  to  blame 
for  many  failures  with  Alfalfa.  I  often  hear  farm¬ 
ers  say:  “Alfalfa  won’t  grow  on  wet  land;  my  Al¬ 
falfa  froze  out  the  first  Winter.”  T  am  sending  a 
picture.  Fig.  581,  showing  a  March,  1019.  seeded 
Alfalfa  plant  with  a  double  tap  root  38  inches  long. 
.1  dug  this  plant  out  of  hard,  clay  ground  and  the 
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yardstick  shows  these  roots  to  be  38  inches  long, 
not  counting  the  “wobbles”  it  had  to  make  in  forcing 
itself  down  through  the  hard  clay.  Does  this  plant 
look  as  though  it  would  be  “spewed  out”  this 
Winter?  This  land  is  not  under-drained,  neither  is 
it  rolling  enough  to  shed  water  very  well.  The 
picture  was  taken  November  6,  1919.  The  other  two 
plants  were  pulled  up  at  the  same  time  the  one  was 
dug  up  (November  5,  1919),  but  much  of  their  roots 
was  broken  off,  of  course. 

WEEDS  IN  ALFALFA. — I  know  it  is  generally 
said :  “Alfalfa  ground  should  be  plowed  deep,  early 
in  Spring,  and  cultivated  each  week  or  10  days  to 
kill  all  the  weeds  and  to  make  a  solid  seed  bed,  and 
the  seed  should  be  sown  in  July  or  August.”  Now, 
let’s  look  at  this  instruction.  Did  you  ever  know 
all  the  weeds  to  be  killed?  I  never  did.  It  is  said: 
“Weeds,  like  the  poor,  you  will  have  with  you  al¬ 
ways,”  and  it  doesn’t  pay  to  waste  time  and  moisture 
until  the  two  driest  months  of  the  whole  year  before 
sowing  the  seed.  I  refer  to  July  and  August.  They 
were  dry  this  year,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  I 
would  be  surprised  and  pleased  to  have  any  farmer, 
or  agricultural  experiment  station  man,  exhibit  a 
plant  that  will  equal  or  half-way  approach  those  I 
show  in  the  picture,  and  I  will  state  that  my  March, 
1919,  seeded  Alfalfa  has  been  mown  three  times  this, 
the  first  year  of  seeding,  and  it  would  be  mown  the 
fourth  time  if  we  had  nice  Indian  Summer  in  No¬ 
vember,  1919.  I  kill  the  weeds,  but  I  “wait  until 

the  harvest,”  as  the  Bible  says,  and  I  watch  the 

new  shoots  or  new  lungs  at  base  of  plants,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  well  started  and  about  ready  to  be 
used  as  lungs  by  the  plants,  I  cut  Alfalfa,  weeds 
and  all,  close  to  the  ground.  This  kills  the  weeds 

and  the  new  Alfalfa  growth  keeps  them  killed,  or 

prevents  other  weed  seeds  from  germinating.  Don’t 
you  think  this  beats  all  that  plowing  and  cultivat¬ 
ing?  Don’t  you  think  “honeycombed”  oat  stubble, 
corn  stubble,  wheat  stubble,  potato,  tomato  or  bean 
ground  is  as  “solid”  as  any  seedbed  that  you  can 
make  by  rolling,  dragging,  harrowing,  etc.?  The  tap 
root  of  Alfalfa  wants  something  to  go  into.  If  the 
carpenter  drives  a  nail  into  an  auger  hole,  it  doesn't 
do  much  good ;  neither  does  the  Alfalfa  root  do  very 
well  if  it  strikes  an  air  pocket  or  a  bunch  of  corn¬ 
stalks,  or  straw,  weeds,  etc.,  “turned  under  deep”  in 
early  Spring,  no  matter  how  much  effort  has  been 
made  to  make  it  solid  again.  I  am  sure  it  is  better 
to  keep  the  seed  bed  solid  while  you  have  it  so,  and 
it  is  better  to  use  the  rain  as  it  falls  than  to  try 
to  retain  the  moisture  as  it  goes  into  the  hot  air  of 
July  or  August  drought.  It  is  better  to  have  Al¬ 
falfa  roots  as  long  as  your  arm  at  the  beginning  of 
Winter  than  to  have  them  only  a  few  inches  long 
at  that  time.  j.  n.  shirley. 

Indiana. 


Ground  Limestone  on  Sod 

A  recent  note  from  the  Ohi*  Experiment  Station  told 
of  good  results  in  using  acid  phosphate  and  ground  lime¬ 
stone  on  old  pastures.  The  application  of  lime  to  this 
old  pasture  sod  increased  the  growth  of  the  better 
grasses,  and  of  course  added  to  the  value  of  the  pasture. 
We  have  had  but  a  very  moderate  success  when  spread¬ 
ing  lime  on  top  of  the  sod  without  working  it  into  the 
soil  in  some  way.  So  we  wrote  Dr.  Thorne,  asking  about 
this  point.  His  answer  follows: 

THE  item  which  you  quote  from  our  weekly  press 
bulletin  is  based  upon  eye  observation  only.  For 
a  number  of  years  we  have  been  using  ground  lime¬ 
stone  on  our  pastures  on  the  hill  farm  at  Carpenter, 
Meigs  County  of  this  State,  with  the  result  that 
while  we  are  not  able  to  state  definitely  just  how 
much  the  limestone  has  increased  the  pastures,  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  decided  increase  has  been  so 
evident  that  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  liming 
pastures  regularly,  using  ordinary  finely  ground  raw 
limestone. 

Of  course,  we  believe  that  the  limestone  is  more 
effective  when  stirred  into  the  soil,  and  we  advise 
that  method  all  the  time,  trying  to  discourage  our 
farmers  who  want  to  spread  the  lime  on  sod  land  or 
stubble  before  plowing  it,  but  our  hill  pastures  can¬ 
not  be  plowed,  and  there  is  choice  between  liming  on 
the  grass  and  not  liming  at  all.  Our  work  on  that 
farm  has  indicated,  however,  that  in  connection  with 
liming  or  fertilizing  there  must  be  reseeding  occa¬ 
sionally.  CHAS.  E.  THORNE. 

The  Line  Fence  Problem 


EVERY  day  brings  us  new  questions  about  trouble 
over  a  line  fence.  In  all  seriousness  we  may 
say  that  the  line  fence  is  about  the  most  offensive 
fixture  on  the  farm.  Niue  out  of  10  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  fully  answered  in  the  article  on  page  1572. 
That  gives  a  fair  statement  of  the  New  York  laws. 
Please  read  that  over 
will  give  all 
persona 
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prevent  contact  with  the  box  in  which  the  batteries 
are  contained,  or  with  one  another,  as  there  is  pos¬ 
sibility  of  short  circuit,  which  also  occurs  when 
batteries  are  damp.  Do  not  put  the  batteries  in 
other  than  a  wooden  box,  since  danger  of  loss  will 
be  less. 

In  Winter  batteries  apparently  may  be  dead.  I 
have  been  tempted  to  discard  a  series  of  cells  as 
worthless  when  they  were  reduced  to  a  very  low 
degree  of  efficiency  due  to  cold  weather.  Even 
though  hot  water  is  poured  in  the  hopper  of  the 
engine.  Very  cold  cells,  though  new,  will  not  ignite 
the  charge  of  gasoline.  By  warming  the  battery  to 
about  95  degrees  the  batteries  will  work  at  their 
highest  efficiency.  Batteries  will  freeze,  and  in  such 
condition  the  tester  will  show  no  amperage,  but 
when  thawed  out  the  batteries  seem  to  do  normal 
service. 

I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  the  magneto  for  firing 
the  fuel  charge.  We  have  used  a  magneto  on  one 
engine  for  four  seasons.  This  engine  was  used  about 
two  hours  daily  for  a  larger  part  of  each  year.  The 
magneto  failed  to  fire  the  engine  properly,  and  we 
connected  batteries  to  the  engine.  Later  we  shipped 


the  magneto  to  the  manufacturer,  who  cleaned  it, 
placed  a  new  lead  wire  and  performed  other  service, 
in  all  costing  $1.65.  The  magneto,  which  is  one  of 
the  oscillating  type  supplied  with  many  engines, 
gives  as  good  if  not  better  service  than  batteries. 
This  type  of  magneto  must  be  kept  free  from  grease. 
I  would  frequently  brush  off  with  gasoline  all  parts 
which  might  become  greasy  from  oiling,  and  I  have 
at  times  noticed  difference  in  the  firing  of  the  en¬ 
gine.  A  neighbor  who  used  a  magneto  of  this  sort 
allowed  it  to  become  greasy.  It  failed  to  operate, 
lie  thought  he  could  fix  it  by  taking  it  apart  His 
tampering  with  the  magneto  apparently  killed  it, 
and  destroyed  his  interest  in  this  type  of  ignition. 
By  all  means  leave  the  magneto  alone:  don't  take  it 
to  pieces  and  attempt  to  overhaul  it  unless  you 
thoroughly  understand  one  and  have  had  experience 
with  them.  If  kept  clean,  if  carefully  oiled  and  is 
not  tampered  with  a  magneto  should  last  the  life  of 
the  engine.  If  it  bothers  it  should  be  shipped  to  the 
manufacturer,  or  to  one  of  the  service  stations  which 
the  manufacturer  may  maintain.  w.  J. 

Ohio. 


The  Truck  and  the  Farmer 

TIIE  pictures  at  Figs.  5S2  and  5S3  show  a  three- 
ton  truck  on  the  Long  Island  farm  of  Charles 
S.  Miller,  ready  to  make  the  trip  to  market.  This 
trip  Horn  Mr.  Miller's  farm  is  70  miles,  or  140  miles 
for  the  return.  This  is  not  unusual  in  these  days  of 
improved  roads  and  big  crops.  The  public  would 
be  astonished  if  the  figures  showing  how  trucks  have 
taken  the  place  of  railroad  freight  service  in  carry¬ 


A  Load  of  Early  Sweet  Com  Ready  for  MarJcef.  Fig.  582 


Preparing  a  Load  of  Peaches  for  the  Wrack.  Fig.  583 


ing  farm  crops  were  given.  The  reason  why  receipts 
from  railroad  traffic  have  fallen  off  is  the  (vast 
freight  and  passenger  service  performed  by  trucks 
and  cars.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  been 
only  a  beginning  made  in  this  work.  The  develop¬ 
ments  during  the  next  10  years  will  be  wonderful. 


The  Farmer’s  100%  Dollar 

Eliminating  the  Middleman  in  Ohio 

THE  street  or  curb  markets  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  en¬ 
able  almost  any  nearby  farmer  who  desires  to  do 
so  to  obtain  more  than  the  35-cent  dollar,  in  fact, 
all  of  it.  The  down-town  streets  in  certain  pre¬ 
scribed  sections  are  practically  given  over  to  the 
retail  farmers  and  fruit  venders  on  the  mornings 
of  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  until  11  o’clock, 
after  which  time  no  sales  are  permitted.  These 
sections  are  marked,  and  there  are  400  of  them. 
The  stalls  are  sold  once  a  year  to  the  highest  bidder, 
at  annual  rentals  ranging  from  $16  to  $400  each. 
This  money  goes  into  the  city  treasury.  The  paid 
stalls  comprise  the  one  side  of  eight  different  streets, 
while  ten  blocks  or  sides  are  devoted  to  free  markets 
where  only  producers  are  permitted  to  sell  their 
own  home-raised  stuff. 

These  street  markets  are  largely  patronized  by 
the  consumers,  and  certain  interests  have  tried  to 
abolish  them,  thus  diverting  the  trade  through  the 
middlemen,  but  when  the  votes  were  counted  they 
were  largely  in  favor  of  continuation.  Contrary  to 
what  one  would  expect,  the  downtown 
merchants,  whose  doors  open  right  onto 
the  curbs  where  the  markets  are.  are 
opposed  to  their  removal,  as  they  state 
that  their  business  is  very  much  larger 
•than  on  other  days. 

It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  what 
the  aggregate  curb  sales  would  be  over 
a  given  period,  but  they  must  amount 
to  a  good  many  thousand  dollars  a  day, 
as  during  the  best  part  of  a  season  in 
certain  lines  many  sales  amount  to 
more  than  $100.  During  the  Winter 
months  the  street  markets  are  not  very 
active.  It  is  not  uncommon —  in  fact, 
it  is  not  considered  at  all  undignified 
or  out  of  order — to  see  the  wealthy 
and  well-to-do  .  men,  lawyers,  mer¬ 
chants,  bankers,  manufacturers,  with 
large  market  baskets,  going  from  stall 
to  stall,  picking  out  the  fresh  fruit, 
meat  and  vegetables  for  Sunday  dinner. 

Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  are  the 
best  days,  Thursday  being  the  lightest. 

At  times  in  front  of  some  of  the  stalls 
on  Saturday  morning  the  streets  are 
almost  blocked  by  the  people  waiting 
to  be  served.  A  great  variety  of  stuff 
is  sold  at  these  markets,  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  mush  ready  for  frying,  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  fresh  meats,  sausage  and 
pudding  in  season,  homemade  canned 
goods,  sorghum,  honey,  pickles,  sauer¬ 
kraut,  mincemeat,  to  say  nothing  of 
eggs,  butter,  etc.,  which  a  farmer  al¬ 
ways  has  for  sale.  Dayton’s  street 
markets  enable  the  farmer  to  get  full 
value  for  his  produce,  the  consumer 
prefers  them  to  the  local  store  because 
the  stuff  is  always  fresh :  and  certainly 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
yearly  are  added  to  the  income  of  the  farmer  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  middleman. 

E.  C.  HENDRICKSON. 


Watch  Your  Engine  Batteries 

A  GASOLINE  engine  is  no  better  than  its  spark. 

More  engines  have  been  torn  down  and  reas¬ 
sembled  when  battery  or  magneto  trouble  was  the 
real  source  of  annoyance  than  from  any  other  cause. 
A  neighbor  had  trouble  last  Winter  starting  his 
engine.  I  tried  getting  a  spark  at  the  igniter  by 
using  a  nail  against  the  side  of  the  cylinder.  The 
spark  was  very  weak.  lie  explained  that  he  had 
not  had  the  batteries  a  week.  I  inspected  the  bat¬ 
teries.  They  had  been  left  in  the  battery  box  of  the 
engine.  During  that  time  there  had  been  several 
rainy  days.  The  paper  boxes  in  which  the  batteries 
were  enclosed  were  soaked  with  water.  This  was 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  batteries.  The  damp¬ 
ness  in  the  cartons  containing  the  batteries  causes 
short  circuit,  and  the  batteries  exhaust  themselves 
quickly.  It  cost  me  several  dollars  to  acquire  this 
knowledge  through  experience.  Batteries  positively 
should  not  be  left  in  or  about  a  farm  engine,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  engine  is  standing  outdoors.  I 
provided  a  box  for  batteries,  and  when  through  using 
them  I  take  the  batteries  into  the  house,  and  they 
are  left  in  a  dry  place  until  they  are  to  be  used 
again.  It  lias  paid  well  in  prolonging  and  perhaps 
doubling  the  life  of  the  batteries. 

Be  sure  that  the  batteries  have  the  pasteboard  box 
and  the  bottom  cap  on  them,  or  if  they  are  enclosed 
in  a  square  box  that  box  is  well  folded  so  as  to 


Remarks  on  the  Wool  Situation 


THE  wool  subject  is  very  quiet.  There  is  pi*acti- 
cally  nothing  in  the  newspapers  about  it.  It 
is  a  subject  one  might  suppose  was  of  no  consequence 
to  the  wool  growers  or  the  common  people  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  v:ry  live  subject  among  manu¬ 
facturers  and  traders  of  clothing-  and  every  paper 
published  in  the  interest  of  trade  and  of  high 
finance  gives  it  plenty  of  space.  Northern  newspapers 
are  printed  to  entertain  consumers  and  producers,  it 
seems,  and  there  is  little  in  them  regarding  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  and  nothing  regarding  the  welfare  of 
producers  of  food  and  clothing  materials,  except  a 
prodigy  of  a  calf  or  hog  selling  at  an  exalted  figure. 
Southern  papers  carry  reports  of  every  business 
transaction  that  affects  production  of  all  kinds  in 
their  sections,  and  then  devote  a  page 
or  many  pages  once  a  week  to  rural 
doings;  everything  from  cotton  and 
peanuts  down  to  the  pigs  the  club  boys 
and  gii-ls  are  growing,  and  the  Northern 
daily  that  looks  after  the  interests  of 
its  readers  will  tie  its  subscribers,  like¬ 
wise  scoop  its  competitors.  They  act 
now  as  if  their  readers  did  not  need 
to  know  anything  about  the  business  or 
productive  world,  and  that  is  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  papers  which  circulate 
among  the  classes  who  secure  and 
manipulate  the  product  of  the  farms. 

Yes,  wool  is  very  quiet,  and  wool  in 
relation  to  clothing  is  also,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  present  conditions.  Wool 
will  be  low  and  people  will  pay  high 
for  clothing,  also  the  sheep  industry 
will  languish  until  wool  has  publicity 
with  the  whole  people.  Notice  going 
things  for  proof.  Business  exercises 
business  sense  by  publicity,  but  wool 
growers  and  clothes  wearers  are  quiet, 
as  if  ashamed  of  themselves,  and  make 
no  demands  for  justice  from  news¬ 
papers  or  any  one. 

A  few  of  us  are  working  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  flocks  and  making  a  noise 
to  awaken  and  drag  others  with  us. 
We  know  a  stable  sheep  industry  can 
never  arrive  by  care,  breeding  or  feed¬ 
ing  sheep,  and  that  wool  will  be  a 
nonentity  in  the  business  world  unless 
it  has  respect. 

About  all  of  the  last  clip  is  out  of  the 
growers’  hands,  and  the  wool  and  cloth¬ 
ing  trades  are  very  busy,  while  the 
growers  and  buyers  of  clothing  are 
comatose.  No  traveling  salesmen  are 
needed  for  woolens,  but  the  jobbers  and 
readymade  men  are  going  for  it,  standing  in  line  in 
some  cases  to  get  any.  I  quote  from  a  financial 
paper:  “The  sheep  is  bound  to  be  a  very  busy 
creature  for  many  years,”  and  I  add  that  the  leth¬ 
argy  of  his  owner,  and  his  pernicious  habit  of  get¬ 
ting  its  fleece  off  his  hands,  at  any  price,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  has  kept  him  from  getting  over  half  its 
worth. 

Eager  eyes  are  looking  for  the  135,000,000  lbs.  held 
by  the  Government,  and  friendly  associates  have 
shown  England,  who  needs  ready  money,  where  to  get 
it.  There  is  an  Australian  shipment  of  millions  of 
pounds  on  the  way  to  auction  here,  with  monthly 
shipments  to  follow.  The  sale  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  London  wool  brokers.  The  wool  men  of  England 
and  America  are  congenial,  but  what  do  you  think 
this  foreign  wool  will  do  to  us? 

It  is  a  “do-less”  family  that  will  not  look  after 
itself,  and  the  American  family  wants  to  grow  wool 
for  itself.  Our  sheepmen  of  the  great  West,  aided 
and  abetted  by  organized  growers  over  the  East,  are 
working  at  Washington  to  get  an  embargo,  working 
to  prevent  the  plains  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
which  are  not  worth  as  much  per  acre  as  we  pay 
annual  taxes  on,  from  making  a  dumping  ground  of 
America.  Besides,  we  have  accumulated  a  debt  on 
these  farms  and  these  home  sheep,  and  need  all  the 
protection  we  can  get. 

These  foreign,  free  shipments  are  money-makers 
for  the  mill  men,  and  they  are  protesting  against 
our  effort.  They  have  shown  no  sign  of  cutting 
prices  on  cloth  made  from  our  undersold  wool,  and 
made  no  promises  for  reductions  in  future,  and  I 
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quote  a  large  dealer  in  clothes :  “The 
price  of  a  good  suit  of  clothes  is  now 
$100  and  it  will  he  $150  next  Spring.” 
It  will  not  be  in  order  to  criticize  these 
people.  They  are  awake  to  their  interests, 
while  the  wool  grower  and  the  clothes 
buyer  sleep.  The  majority  of  the  latter 
have  been  opposed  to  any  kind  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  sheepmen.  They  swatted 
■wool  at  every  voting  precinct,  thinking 
that  the  tailors  and  retail  stores  would 
clothe  them  and  their  families  for  noth¬ 
ing,  and  they  nearly  destroyed  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  America,  principally  bj  renting 
public  sentiment  against  us,  wnich  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  manufacturers, 
who  took  what  wool  was  left  for  a  song, 
and  charged  them  wool  shortage  prices. 
Their  only  salvation  is  in  repentance,  or 
they  will  continue  to  pay  for  that  short¬ 
age. 

In  regard  to  this  foreign  shipment,  the 
folks  who  are  protesting  against  our  de¬ 
sired  embargo,  are  also  protesting  against 
a  decrease  of  the  tariff  on  cloth  or  clothes. 
These  “infant  industries,”  that  retained 
protection  when  it  was  removed  from 
wool,  Avant  protection  for  themselves 
against  competition,  and  all  the  compe¬ 
tition  available  against  the  wool  growers 
of  America.  Men  have  tried  to  argue 
that  their  stuff  is  the  product  of  “.skilled 
labor”  and  wool  is  raw  material,  but 
they  should  grow  some  avooI  and  Avatch 
what  the  grader  will  do  to  it. 

Then  there  is  a  contention  of  some 
proportions  at  Washington  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  pure  fabrics.  This  has  been  a 
quiet  subject  also,  but  the  trouble  has 
begun.  We  read  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  cited  15  firms  “charged 
Avith  misleading  and  deceiving  the  public 
by  false  labels  and  brands.”  They  have 
used  “lamb’s  avooI,”  “pure  natural  avooI,” 
“children’s  natural  wool,”  “natural  avooI 
pants”  and  similar  too  freely. 

Again  AA’e  read  that  the  Wool  Graders’ 
Association,  Avhich  does  not  grade  avooI 
to  any  great  extent,  but  does  grade  “re- 
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worked  wool,”  will  have  a  meeting  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  and  “discuss  the  present 
agitation  about  a  fabric  law,  as  avoII  as 
the  advisability  of  publicity  in  connection 
Avitb  it.”  Wc  have  them  “going.”  This 
law  will  go,  and  readers  may  get  suits 
of  our  virgin  avooI,  if  they  live  long 
enough. 

A  revicAV  of  the  wool  outlook  warrants 
the  holding  and  care  of  all  sheep  and  an 
investment  in  some  for  every  farm.  It 
warrants  readiness  for  a  stable  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  in  America.  The  agitation  of 
these  matters,  Avhich  have  annoyed  sheep, 
is  a  good  omen.  There  is  a  fine  lot  of 
latent  talent  in  the  sheepmen,  and  quite 
a  lot  of  votes.  They  will  get  all  they 
deserve  afterwhile.  w.  av.  Reynolds. 

Hilling  Up  the  Fruit  Trees 

I  was  interested  in  comments  about 
weeds  in  orchards,  and  Avondered  if  these 
folks  who  are  forced  to  let  weeds  and 
grass  groA\r  in  orchards  have  taken  into 
consideration  that  now  is  the  time  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  mice,  and  not  be  Avrit- 
ing  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  next  Spring  about 
losing  a  lot  of  trees  during  the  Winter, 
and  most  of  them  blaming  it  on  rabbits 
by  mistake. 

Have  just  finished  hilling  up  around 
each  tree  in  our  oavu  apple  orchard  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  big  weeds, 
might  have  done  it  quicker,  but  it  took 
only  37  hours  time  to  hill  up  around  over 
4,000  trees.  We  have  been  following  this 
plan  for  three  or  four  years,  after  getting 
bit  on  the  patent  preparations,  painted 
on,  also  trying  tar  paper.  The  mice  sim¬ 
ply  chewed  off  and  spit  out  the  nasty 
stuff  painted  on,  and  then  went  ahead 
eating  the  under  part  of  bark,  which  they 
arc  more  likely  to  leave  on  enough  to 
save  the  tree,  if  nothing  is  put  on  at  all. 
They  also  ate  through  the  tar  paper,  but 
the  hilling  with  fresh  dirt  each  Fall  does 
the  business  so  far,  the  trouble  this  time 
being  that  the  Aveeds  are  bigger  than  ever, 
the  grass  thicker,  and  the  mice  more  abun¬ 
dant.  The  danger  is  that  the  Aveeds  will 
hold  the  snoAv  more  and  give  more  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  mice.  The  theory  that  they 
are  afraid  of  the  fresh  dirt  is  not  all 
there  is  to  it.  The  sun  strikes  the  bodies 
of  the  trees,  heat  is  reflected  or  radiated 
and  melts  the  snow  about  the  bodies, 
then  also  the  wind  swirls  around  the  trees, 
leaving  a  cavity  in  the  suoA\r,  thus  the 
top  of  the  mound  is  bare  most  of  the 
Winter.  If  these  two  forces  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  Avorking  will  have  to  put  a 
feAV  trimmings  about  the  base  of  each 
tree  and  Ave  are  hoping  to  be  able  to  keep 
weeds  moAved  another  season,  but  the  big¬ 
gest  Aveeds  are  on  the  best  ground  around 
the  best  rows,  and  Avhere  one  is  trying 
against  big  odds  to  get  an  orchard  started 
on  poor  land,  he  Avishes  the  Aveeds  greAV 
big  all  over  the  orchard.  I.  c.  R. 

Straw  to  Cover  the  Wheat 

Years  ago,  on  the  Far  Western  plains, 
it  Avas  a  very  common  thing  at  night  to 
see  great  up-bursts  of  flame  where  straAV 
stacks  were  burning.  Grain  farmers 
thrashed  in  the  field — the  thrashers  leav¬ 
ing  great  stacks  of  straw  behind  them. 
This  straw  had  little  or  no  value  at  that 
time,  and  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  to 
get  rid  of  it  Avas  to  set  the  stacks  on  fire. 
In  this  Avay  the  life  and  power  of  that 
strong  soil  Avent  roaring  up  in  flame.  Yet 
at  the  time  it  seemed  the  most  economical 
way  of  handling  the  straw. 

The  years  have  brought  neAA’  economies 
and  new  methods.  A  recent  bulletin  from 
the  South  Dakota  station  contains  the 
following  advice.  We  remember  one  Avild 
Winter  in  Michigan  Avhen  much  of  the 
wheat  Avas  saved  by  covering  it  lightly 
with  straw: 

That  old  straAV  stack  left  over  from 
last  year  is  doubtless  in  good  condition 
for  use  as  a  mulch  on  Winter  Avheat  or 
Winter  rye  fields.  Where  the  Winter 
Avheat  or  Winter  rye  has  been  boavu  in 
corn  stubble  or  grain  stubble,  a  mulch  of 
about  two  tons  of  old  straw  per  acre  Avill 
be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  crop,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  protect  it  during  Winter  and 
Avill  also  aid  in  holding  the  moisture  about 
the  roots  in  the  Spring.  By  next  Fall, 
when  it  is  time  to  phnv  the  field  again, 
the  Spring  and  Summer  rains  Avill  have 
beaten  the  straAV  into  the  ground,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  plowing  it 
under.  In  November  and  early  December 
is  a  good  time  to  spread  the  straw,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  protection 
for  Winter  Avheat.  It  can  he  spread  any 
time  on  the  rye  or  on  the  meadows.  There 
are  several  good  straw  spreaders  on  the 
market. 


It’s  the  wise  house¬ 
wife  who  serves 

Postum  Cereal 

instead  of  coffee.  For  where 
coffee  sometimes  disagrees 
and  leaves  harmful  after-ef¬ 
fects,  Postum  is  an  absolutely 
healthful  cereal  drink.  Made 
of  roasted  wheat  blended  with 
a  wee  bit  of  molasses. 

The  extraordinary  flavor  of 
this  beverage  resembles  that 
of  the  finest  coffee — pleasing 
to  particular  tastes. 

Two  sizes,  usually  sold  at  15c  and  25c. 

Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


MORE  BUSHELS 
LOWER  COSTS 


Send  for  our  booklet. 
"Potatoes  :  A  Money 
Crop.  ”  It  is  a  thorough¬ 
ly  practical  book  written 
by  a  successful  potato 
grower  with  many  years 
of  personal  experience. 


Potatoes  are  bringing  good  prices,  but  there  is  still 
another  way  to  increase  your  profit.  Let  us  help  you 
to  grow  more  bushels  to  the  acre  and  cut  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  per  bushel.  Lower  cost  per  bushel  means  a 
bigger  profit  on  every  bushel. 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  fertilizers  furnish  plant  food  in  the  right  forms  for  maxi¬ 
mum  crop  yields.  This  means  more  bushels  without  extra  cost. 

Our  experience  of  over  sixty  years  is  at  your  service.  We  will  gladly  aid 
you  in  selecting  the  best  fertilizer  for  your  crop  and  farm  conditions.  By 
selecting  the  best  fertilizer  you  will  get  the  largest  possible  return  on 
your  fertilizer  investment. 

Write  today  for  our  booklet,  “Potatoes:  A  Money  Crop,”  and  tell 
us  how  many  acres  you  intend  to  fertilize. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

SI  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


pro- 


Lucky  Boy  Strawberries 


Sweeter,  and  more 
due  live  than  any  other  cverb 
in*r  straw berncA.  Fruit: 

epnnfif  Bet  plants  from  Jur 
November  in  the  North 
the  year-round  in  the  So 
Our  20th  Century  Cat 
fully  describes  thin 
more  than  fifty  of  the  I 
standard  varieties  str 
berries,  also  other  hi 
fruit  plants.  Send  pc 
today. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  S< 
Salibury,  Maryl 


American  Nut  Journal 


National  Record.  Sample  15c. 
p.  o.  Box  124,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SweetClover 


Sow  unhulled  AVhite  NOW.  $9  P-u.  Ex.  paid. 
A.  HI.003IIM.IHI.K,  heliriirclttdy,  5.  V. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  4‘ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Farmer  Kis 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


him 


•►A  Money  Maker  for  Gardeners 

Whipple’ s  Early  Sweet  Corn 


Think  of  asweet  corn  that  looks  like  Evergreen  and  matures  as  early  as  Cory!  Thisisjust 
what  Whipple’s  Early  is.  The  ears  have  16  to  18  rows  of  deep  kernels,  7  to  8  inches  long 
and  matures  2  or  3  weeks  earlier  than  Evergreen  and  the  corn  is  of  delicious  quality. 

Gardeners  who  plant  this  corn  the  coming  season  will  find  this  a  most  profitable  crop.  It  sells  on 
sight  and  at  top  price. 

Ask  for  our  market  growers  wholesale  price  list  of  seed  which  gives  full  description  of  this  corn  as  well 
as  many  other  good  things  we  raise.  Our  northern  grown  seeds  make  crops  that  ma¬ 
ture  much  earlier  and  yield  more  than  seed  raised  further  south. 

Harris  Co.,  Box  40,  Cold  water,  N.Y. 
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HERE’S  the  gift  for  a 
real  he-man — useful, 
sensible  and  one  he  will 
appreciate.  Leadingdealers 
are  featuring  Presidents 
in  attractive  gift  packages. 

Presidents  are  made  from 
light  or  medium  Shirley- 
woven  elastic  webbing,  for 
dress  or  business  wear. 
Metal  parts  are  brass  and 
will  not  rust.  Guarantee 
band  on  each  pair.  Be  sure 
the  name — “President” — is 
on  each  buckle.  It  stands 
for  comfort,  service  and 
satisfaction. 

President  Suspender  Co. 

Shirley,  Mass 


sue  ft  a  useful yifi 

lidS t dent' 


Our  booklet — “To  Have  and  to 
Hold  Power’  ’ — will  help  you  know 
piston  rings.  It  will  explain  clearly 
the  causes  of  lost  compression, 
lost  power,  faulty  lubrication,  and 
carbon  deposits.  It  will  save  you 
time  and  money.  Free  on  request. 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 
2878  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.  15P 


How  You  Can  U  se 
a  Typewriter 


"The  Typewriter  on  the  Farm,”  just  pub¬ 
lished,  explains  how  you  can  systematize 
your  accounts  and  correspondence,  how  to 
save  time  and  trouble.  Write  for  a  free 
copy.  With  it  we  send  the  famous  Oliver 
Plan,  showing  how  we  are  able  to  sell  a 
genuine  $100  Oliver  for  $57.  Free  Trial. 
Kasy  Terms.  The  finest  typewriter  on  earth. 
Over  700,000  sold. 

Send  for  freo  booklet 
today.  * 

Canadian  Price,  S7S 

rME  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
3949  OlWsr  TyperrrUMr  Bids., 

Clvcsgo.  lib  (G2.07) 


Great  Reduction  on  Lighting  Plants 


A  fowshop  worn  Lighting  Plants  in  good  or¬ 
der  at  groat  reduction  from  original  prices. 

Some  new  Air  Cooled  Engines,  1V4,  21s  and 
3 II.  P.  at  bargain  prices,  also  Rheostats, 
Cutouts  and  other  parts  necessary  for  the 
building  of  Isolated  Lighting  Plants. 

Write  us  for  prices,  or  call  and  pick  out 
what  you  want.  See  Mr.  Baloh. 

DYNETO  ELECTRIC  CORP. 

DEPT.  F.  L  SYRACUSE.  N. Y. 


Renovating  Old  Potting  Soil 

How  can  a  small  florist,  with  a  limited 
amount  of  land,  renew  his  potting  soil 
from  year  to  year?  Some  soil  is  pur¬ 
chased  each  year,  but  he  wants  to  renew 
old,  spent  soil  by  spreading  on  a  lot  and 
growing  some  legume  crop.  How  should 
he  do  this  to  best  advantage?  E.  M. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

IIow  can  a  small  florist  renew  his  pot¬ 
ting  soil — or  rather  the  life  of  the  soil, 
so  that  it  can  be  used  a  second,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  a  third  and  fourth  time  without  the 
expense  of  purchasing  new  soil  is  quite 
a  question.  We  have  never  given  this  mat¬ 
ter  serious  thought,  as  we  have  plenty  of 
soil  to  allow  all  old,  partially  exhausted 
soil  plenty  of  time  to  recuperate,  by  simply 
placing  it  where  it  will  he  used  for  a  few 
years  to  produce  general  farm  crops.  It. 
has  often  appeared  to  me  that  probably 
as  good  crops  could  be  grown  several 
seasons  in  succession  where  the  soil  has 
not  been  renewed  as  where  it  is  renewed 
for  every  crop.  Last  Spring  I  was  in  a 
rose  house  that  had  one  of  the  finest  crops 
of  roses  coming  on  for  Easter  that  T  have 
ever  seen.  The  plants  were  iu  the  same 
soil  for  14  years.  This  grower  has  prob¬ 
ably  taken  more  prizes  at  flower  shows 
in  the  last  10  years  than  any  other  growt  t 
in  the  Philadelphia  district. 

All  commercial  roses  at  present  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  the  same  soil,  without 
any  renewal,  either  of  soil  or  stock,  for 
from  four  to  seVen  years,  and  we  never 
hear  of  soil  exhaustion.  I  have  read  of 
wonderful  crops  of  carnations  being  grov.  l 
in  the  same  soil  for  five  or  six  years  in 
succession.  We  grow  carnations — a  little 
better  than  some  that  I  have  seen,  though 
not  nearly  as  good  as  a  lot  of  c'  .ers  ma „ 

I  have  looked  over.  W-  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  soil  that  "was  in  the  lions  s 
a  number  of  years,  and  new  soil  taken  >n 
the  lu-use  especially  for  the  crop,  with  the 
result  that  experts,  later  in  the  season 
could  uot  determine  which  was  the  old  or 
the  new.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
there  is  less  danger  of  loss  to  the  crop 
when  the  soil  is  renewed. 

We  have  been  growing  sweet  peas  iu 
the  same  soil  for  five  or  six  years,  and 
do  not  see  any  necessity  for  renewing  it 
for  some  time  to  come.  If  proper  cars 
is  taken  to  have  the  fertilizers  complete 
and  plenty  of  humus  is  added,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  lime  to  correct  acidity,  there  should 
be  no  trouble  in  using  the  same  soil  se» 
eral  years  in  succession,  even  on  a  bench. 
If  fertilizer  that  is  not  complete  is  use  a 
continuously,  trouble  will  be  eneountereu 
eventually.  Some  florists  use  nothing  but 
tankage,  while  others  use  nothing  but 
bone  meal.  This  practise  will  soon  create 
a  great  deficiency  of  potash.  Soil  that  is 
apparently  worn  out  could  he  greatly  ben¬ 
efited  by  spreading  about  the  depth  of  an 
ordinary  plow  furrow,  and  if  in  the  Spring 
get  a  good  heavy  crop  of  Canada  field 
peas  and  oats  started  as  early  as  possible. 
Plow  this  crop  under  the  end  of  May  and 
seed  to  Soy  beaus.  The  end  of  August 
plow  the  beans,  apply  a  ton  of  lime  t“ 
the  acre,  or  more  if  the  soil  is  rather  acid, 
and  seed  to  rye  and  Hairy  or  Winter 
vetch.  Your  plot  will  likely  be  small  an  l 
the  expense  of  seed  will  not  be  very  much 
even  if  you  wore  to  use  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  the  farmer  would  use  on  the  same 
area.  Try  to  get  a  good  stand  each  time 
you  sow  a  crop,  especially  the  vetch  and 
rye.  This  soil  should  he  in  good  shape 
to  use  the  following  season,  unless  it  is 
very  badly  exhausted,  in  which  case  give 
it  the  same  treatment  the  following 
season. 

Where  so  much  humus  is  incorporated 
in  the  soil  quite  a  lot  of  lime  will  be 
needed  to  overcome  the  acidity  this  de¬ 
caying  vegetable  matter  will  develop.  A 
mixture  of  raw  bone  and  potash  would  lx 
beneficial  before  the  soil  is  used,  though 
not  in  very  large  quantities.  Better  appl.. 
such  concentrated  fertilizer  soon  as  the 
plants  start  growth,  and  stir  the  soil 
slightly  before  watering. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


“Aren’t  you  afraid  somebody  will  steal 
that  flivver  of  yours?”  “No,”  said  Mr. 
Chuggins,  “I’m  leaving  it  around  in  that 
apparently  careless  manner  as  a  trap. 
Some  automobile  robber  is  going  to  drive 
off  with  it,  not  knowing  its  ways;  and 
the  first  time  it  strikes  a  street  car  track 
or  a  railroad  crossing  it’s  going  to  stop 
short  aud  render  the  entire  crew  liable 
to  capture.” — Washington  Star. 


Measure  the  Land 
&  Weigh  the  Crop 


An  accurate  knowledge  of  yields  is  the  best 
guide  to  improved  farm  practice.  High  prices 
furnish  the  incentive  to  produce  more;  —  high 
wages  make  it  necessary  to  keep  down  the  cost  per 
bushel.  Increased  production  and  lower  cost  per 
bushel  can  be  accomplished  by  selecting  fertilizer 
on  the  basis  of  accurately  measured  results. 

A  difference  in  yield  too  small  to  be  noticed 
in  the  field,  often  is  found  large  enough  when 
measured  to  pay  the  whole  fertilizer  bill.  And 
frequently  gains  big  enough  to  pay  the  bill  several 
times  over,  result  from  the  use  of  more  and  better 
fertilizer.  You  can  grow  bigger  crops,  and  you 
can  cut  the  cost  of  production  by  using  the  kind 
of  fertilizer  that  your  crops  need  and  that  suits 
your  own  soil  conditions.  If  you  measure  the  land 
and  weigh  the  crop, — if  you  make  your  selection 
on  the  basis  of  accurate  tests, — you  will  choose  an 

A- A  C-  Fertilizer 

Our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  has  been  carrying  on 
such  tests  for  many  years,  on  farms  in  many  states.  These 
tests  were  made  on  all  kinds  of  soils  and  under  a  great  variety 
of  conditions  of  rainfall  and  climate.  This  Bureau  is  therefore 
well  equipped  to  point  out  a  practical  solution  of  your  fertilizer 
problem.  It  has  helped  many  farmers  to  determine  the  best 
fertilizer  for  their  purposes — and  it  can  help  you.  Dr.  H.  J. 
Wheeler,  for  many  years  Director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  is  in  personal  charge  of  the 
Bureau.  This  service  is  free  to  you. 
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How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers 

is  a  valuable  book  of  56  pages — full  of  practical  infor¬ 
mation  on  fertilizers,  crops  and  soils.  There  are  46 
illustrations.  It  tells  you  how  to  select  fertilizer  for 
me st  profitable  results — what  errors  to  avoid  in  buying 
and  using  fertilizer.  It  is  a  complete  fertilizer  manual. 
Every  farmer  needs  it.  Our  nearest  office  will  be  glad 
to  send  it  free,  if  you  will  mention  this  paper  when 
writing  for  it. 

If  there  is  an  agent  near  you  ask  him  for  our 
crop  books.  If  there  is  no  agent  in  your  town,  write  us  for  the 
name  of  our  nearest  agent,  or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


Atlanta 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Buffalo 


Charleston 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbia 


Please  Address  Office 


Detroit  New  York 

Jacksonville  Philadelphia 
Los  Angeles  St.  Louis 
Montgomery  Savannah,  Etc. 

Located  Nearest  to  You 
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“All  Big  Apple  Buyers  Say  It  Is  the 

Handsomest,  Showiest  Apple 

they  have  ever  seen.  Furthermore,  Stark’s  Golden  Delici¬ 
ous  trees  are  as  hardy  as  Stark  Delicious  and  Wealthy.  Like 
Stark  Delicious  trees,  they  set  an  apple  for  every  blossom!” 
Such  is  the  statement  of  Silas  Wilson,  whose  750-acre 
orchards  produced  a  1919  crop  that  took  150  big  railroad 
refrigerator  cars  to  carry  it  to  market. 

This  big  glowing,  golden  apple  amazes  all  fruit-growers  and  fruit- 
lovers.  It’s  a  cross  between  a  Stark  Delicious  and  a  Grimes  Golden 
— found  some  years  ago  by  us  on  a  tree  flourishing  on  a  barren 
West  Virginia  mountainside.  We  bought  the  tree  for  $5,000.00 — 
have  grown  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Stark’s 
Golden  Delicious 
trees  from  its 
‘wood. 


golden  apples  in  Univ.  Arkansas 
orchards.  (Photo  by  J.  R.  Cooper,  ■ ' 

State  Horticulturist.)  *  v 

Stark’-  Golden 
Delicious  Apples 

— actual  sice — part  of  crop  of 
top-graft  only  IS  months  after 
setting.  World’s  record  for 
young,  heavy  bearing. 

“With  a  Keeping QualityEqualtoOldWinesap  ' 
and  Eating  Quality  Equal  to  Stark  Delicious — 

Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  will  surely  excel  in  the  world’s 
apple  market!”  declares  J.  L.  Webster,  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  orchardists,  when  sending  us  some  of 
his  “$5.00  a  box”  Stark  Golden  Delicious.  These 
apples,  though  part  of  his  ‘‘orchard  run”  (not 
graded  for  fancy  size),  averaged  64  to  the  box.  , 

This  glorious  apple  is  not  only  50  per  cent  larger  than  Grimes 
Golden,  but  is  better  in  flavor.  Its  beautiful  golden  skin 
makes  an  instantaneous  appeal  to  the  eve,  and  its  marvelous 
flavor  completely  entrances  the  taste.'  The  crisp,  tender, 
creamy-yellow  flesh  is  blessed  with  a  spicy,  aromatic  flavor, 
savoring  close  to  that  of  a  pear,  and  is  saturated  with  exquisite 
juiciness.  A  better  market  apple— because  it  retains  its 
crisp  flavor  months  after  Grimes  Golden  is  gone. 

After  years  of  severest  tests  in  orchards  everywhere,  we  offered 
these  trees  to  fruit  growers.  Every  year  since,  fruit  growers  (espe¬ 
cially  Eastern  growers)  have  eagerly  bought  and  planted  every 
Stark  s  Golden  Delicious  we  could  grow  and  called  for  more. 

Great  Favorite  With  Eastern  Growers 

Froni  orchards  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
and  Ohio,  as  well  as  Iowa,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri  Idaho 
everywhere  has  come  the  congratulation— “At  last!  A  yellow  apple  that 
beats  Grimes  Golden— one  that  has  all  the  Grimes’  good  points  and 
none  of  its  weakness.  Send  your  name  and  address  on  the  coubon — or 
a  post  card—  for  Free  C  opy  of  pur  1920  Year  Book,  “Prize  Fruits,”  and 
get  full  facts  of  this  apple  and  all  Stark  Pro’s  Fruit  Trees. 


Star 
f  Brot 
Nurseri 


, —  — —  o  l  iuu  j.  rctrs.  a” 

Plans  for  Beautifying  s'  \ 


■  Box  8  Louisiana ,  1 

Send  me  your  1! 
Tree  Year  Rool 
‘Prize  Fruits”— at  01 
-  If  you  also  want  our  F: 
Make  your  home  grounds  beautiful  by  planting  Stark  Bro’s  Book.  “Home  Beauti 

shrubs,  trees,  flowers  and  hedges.  Let  Stark  Bro’s  Land-  ^  lag,”  and  information  alx 
scape  Architects  show  yo  how  to  place  and  plant  them  ^  r  I'ro?  .  Bandseaping  Plat 

in  order  to  seenre  best  results.  Write  for  Free  Coov  ^  1  cheek  in  square  at  left. 

'  ^ S  *  may  war*t . trees  this  sprinj 


Home  Grounds 


/ 


of  1920  Book,  “Home  Beautifying. 

Address  Box  8 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries 

104  Year*  of  Nursery  and  Orcharding  Experience 
The  Only  Stark  Nursery  in  Existence — 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Since  1816 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


Name. 


St.  or  R.  R.  No. 


State. 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Farmers  as  Advertisers 

The  It.  N.-Y.  recently  mentioned  a  bul¬ 
letin  on  farm  advertising  sent  out  by  the 
South  Dakota  Experiment  Station.  In 
that  bulletin  one  farmer  is  reported  as 
saying : 

I  toiled.  T  sweat  and  I  produced — and 
I  found  that  I  must  sell  at  the  other  man’s 
price  and  for  his  profit.  I  produced  bet¬ 
ter  stuff  than  my  neighbors,  only  to  find 
that  theirs  set  the  price,  very  often,  at 
which  I  must  sell  in  the  local  market. 
By  consistent  advertising  I  have  been 
able  to  secure  a  fair  price.  My  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  advertising  pays.  It  frees  me 
from  my  neighbors’  limitations.  It  in¬ 
creases  my  self-respect  and  has  added 
hundreds  of  acquaintances  and  friends  to 
my  circle. 

Every  town  recognizes  certain  farmers 
as  good  salesmen.  They  know  how  to 
talk  and  display  their  goods  and  stand 
firm  for  their  price,  and  the  more  they 
sell  the  more  customers  come  hunting  for 
them.  Now  a  good  farm  advertisement  is 
a  salesman.  It  enlarges  the  market  and 
attracts  new  buyers.  Certain  things  can 
always  he  sold  near  home.  People  know 
them  and  want  them.  With  other  goods 
it  is  necessary  to  find  a  wider  market,  so 
that  more  people  may  know  about  what 
you  have  to  sell.  You  might  have  a  jack¬ 
knife,  a  Leghorn  rooster  or  a  barra^  of 
apples  to  sell.  Perhaps  you  can  reach  25 
people  on  your  ’phone.  Not  one  of  them 
wants  the  article.  A  notice  in  the  post 
office  might  reach  100  peoule.  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  local  paper  1.000,  or  one 
in  some  widely  circulated  farm  paper 
might  reach  100,000.  Of  course  the  more 
people  you  can  appeal  to  the  greater  your 
chance  to  dispose  of  the  goods.  If  10  per 
cent  .of  the  people  need  jack-knives  you 
might  find  three  of  them  on  your  ’phone, 
100  in  the  local  paper,  and  10.000  in  the 
big  paper.  Farmers  do  not  use  good  ad¬ 
vertising  half  as  much  as  they  might.  A 
good  advertisement  will  introduce  them 
to  the  world,  and  millions  pass  h.v  like 
“ships  that  pass  in  the  night”  because 
they  have  never  been  “introduced.”  A 
buyer  can  be  found  for  anything  you  have 
to  sell  if  you  can  attract  his  attention 
and  make  him  think  you  are  giving  him  a 
bargain. 


Another  Banker  on  Farm  Labor 

A  reader  sends  us  the  October  bulletin 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
in  which  appears  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Earl  Cobb  of  Amarillo,  Texas. 
It  is  an  excellent  statement  of  the 
farmer’s  views  on  labor  and  prices : 

“What  is  wanted  above  everything  else 
to  relieve  the  strain  under  which  society 
is  laboring  all  over  the  world  is  normal 
supplies  of  food  and  clothing  materials.” 

And  a  little  further  down  you  say  : 

“We  have  held  consistently  that  a  de¬ 
cline  in  foodstuffs,  which  constitute  the 
largest  item  of  living  costs,  must  lead  the 
way  in  any  movement  of  lower  wages  and 
general  prices.” 

I  have  lived  for  a  great  many  years  in 
a  farming  country  where  production  of 
both  clothing  materials  and  foodstuffs  has 
been  the  principal  occupation,  outside  of 
a  few  towns  where  railroad  labor  makes 
up  a  good  part  of  the  population.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  had  the  farmer  worked 
the  same  number  of  hours  and  received 
the  same  rate  of  pay  as  railroad  em¬ 
ployees,  miners  and  other  similar  laborers 
who  are  usually  well  organized  the  cost 
of  foodstuffs  and  clothing  materials  for 
the  past  20  years  would  have  been  far  in 
excess  of  the  prices  that  have  prevailed. 

Take  for  instance  the  cotton  farmer ; 
in  a  vast  majority  of  instances  he  labors 
from  12  to  10  hours  a  day.  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  own  labor  is  that  of  every  child 
who  is  large  enough  to  go  into  the  field, 
and  added  to  this  often  is  the  labor  of 
his  wife  for  several  hours  a  day  when  she 
is  not  busy  with  cooking  and  other  house¬ 
hold  duties.  This  child  and  woman  labor 
has  never  been  looked  upon  as  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  production.  The  same  things 
apply  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  raising 
wheat,  corn,  cattle  and  farm  products 
generally. 

Tt  i«  my  opinion  that  because  these 
foodstuffs  and  clothing  materials  have 
been  produced  in  this  way  that  the  price 
of  them  has  been  such  that  what  we  term 
organized  labor  has  been  able  to  provide 
the  necessities  of  life  by  working  much 
shorter  hours  than  the  farmer. 

It  seems  now  for  the  first  time  farm 
labor  is  beginning  to  demand  pay  some¬ 
thing  in  keeping  with  other  laborers;  for 
instance,  this  year  for  the  first  time  har¬ 
vest  hands  in  this  section  are  being  paid 
by  the  hour  instead  of  by  the  day,  and 


are  getting  50  cents  an  hour,  and  in  some 
instances  more,  together  with  their  board 
and  lodging.  The  harvesting,  especially 
of  the  grain  crops,  forms  only  a  small 
part  of  the  labor  connected  with  the  crop, 
and  even  at  this  time  farm  hands  gener¬ 
ally  who  are  working  regularly  all  through 
are  being  paid  far  less  than  what  we 
generally  call  union  labor,  such  as  rail¬ 
road  employees,  miners,  etc.,  and  work 
longer  hours. 

if  the  farm  laborer  is  to  come  in  for 
the  same  hours  of  work  and  rates  of  pay 
that  organized  labor  is  now  getting  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  foodstuffs  and  clothing 
materials  can  be  produced  even  with  most 
favorable  crop  conditions  for  as  low  prices 
as  are  being  paid  for  these  items  today. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  because  farm 
labor  is  not  organized  it  should  not  be 
paid  as  well  and  have  as  favorable  hours 
of  work  as  the  so-called  organized  labor¬ 
ers.  Many  of  the  latter  call  themselves 
skilled  laborers,  and  in  a  sense  they  are, 
but  any  capable  farm  hand  in  this  day  of 
farming  with  machinery  is  as  much  en¬ 
titled  to  be  classed  as  a  skilled  laborer 
as  the  average  organized  worker,  and  in 
many  cases  it  takes  far  more  knowledge 
and  judgment  to  do  farm  work  than  it 
does  to  be  a  first-class  workman  in  the 
average  trades. 

Where  in  your  opinion  would  the  cost 
of  living  go  if  all  farms  and  ranches  were 
owned  by  corporations  and  worked  by 
union  labor  on  the  lines  that  coal  mines, 
railroads  and  other  institutions  using  or¬ 
ganized  labor  are  now  operated? 

In  reply  to  this  the  banker  says: 

“The  whole  price  and  wage  structure 
should  be  lowered  as  nearly  simultane¬ 
ously  as  possible.  Farm  products  will 
come  down,  because  they  cannot  bo  arti¬ 
ficially  sustained,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  farmer  will  get  a  reduc¬ 
tion  on  what  he  has  to  buy.  A  large 
decline  in  important  farm  products  has 
occurred  in  the  last  two  months,  but  the 
town  wage-earners  are  still  engaged  in. 
trying  to  push  their  wages  higher.  In 
the  long  run  equity  must  rule,  and  we 
commend  this  letter  to  careful  consider¬ 
ation.  The  essential  truth  to  be  absorbed 
is  that  the  situation  is  not  one  of  a  strug¬ 
gle  between  capital  and  labor, _  but  be¬ 
tween  groups  of  producers.  When  this 
is  fully  comprehended  a  start  will  be 
made  toward  consideration  without  preju¬ 
dice.” 

This  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  noth¬ 
ing.  Or  it  is  like  the  Congressman’s 
“careful  consideration.”  The  fact  is 
there  is  nothing  that  can  he  said  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Cobb’s  proposition,  and  our  city 
friends  begin  to  realize  it. 


School  Sanitation;  Farming  Outlook 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  law  or  order  tallies  with 
that  of  your  lawyer.  I  have  noticed  in 
my  travels  about  the  rural  districts  that 
/ery  few  school  districts  have  as  yet  made 
.ny  change  in  their  toilet  arrangements, 
and  as  I  stated  before,  I  doubt  very  much 
f  they  will  have  to,  provided  the  trustees 
eep  things  in  order  and  have  a  little 
backbone. 

Now  about  your  second  inquiry  as  to 
lie  outlook  for  farmers,  as  I  see  it.  Well, 
I  have  four  boys  just  starting,  and  I  am 
advising  them  to  stick  to  the  game,  as  I 
fully  believe  that  the  outlook  for  the 
farmer  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  it 
ever  was.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  if 
the  boys  wore  as  fully  acquainted  with  all 
the  conditions  at  the  present  time  as  I 
am  they  would  be  liable  to  try  some  other 
work.  I  doubt  whether  farming,  or  any 
other  business  for  that  matter,  ever 
passed  through  a  more  critical  time  than 
lias  agriculture  in  this  country  today. 
Beset  one  one  side  with  the  arrogant 
attitude  of  manufacturer  and  capitalist ; 
on  another  side  we  have  the  consumer 
doing  everything  possible  to  force  food 
products  down  and  labor  up.  Further 
than  this,  we  are  facing,  as  I  see  it, 
grave  competition  from  abroad  With  the 
present  Administration  favoring  “open 
markets,”  our  grain  growers  will  soon 
face  competition  from  South  America  and 
even  Europe.  Our  cattle  men  will  soon 
have  very  strong  competition  from  Ar¬ 
gentina.  and  so  on  all  the  way  down  the 
line.  With  all  these  things  in  sight,  I 
still  have  faith  that  the  American  farmer 
will  ultimately  win  out.  “What  might  we 
do  to  advance  our  interests?”  Well.  I 
can  answer  that  with  one  word,  organize. 
As  I  see  it  there  is  no  one  thing  the 
farmer  can  better  do  than  to  perfect  tin* 
splendid  organizations  we  have  at  hand 
now.  such  ns  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Grange.  The  farmer’s  motto  should  not 
be  more  production,  but  better  and 
cheaper  production,  and  better  buying 
and  selling  •  methods.  There  are  forces 
seen  and  unseen  that  are  working  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  great  producing  interests  of 
the  land.  Again  I  say  we  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  organized,  or  we  will  not  find 
agriculture  in  America  on  a  level  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  still  have  faith 
n  the  American  farmer  and  the  future. 
New  York.  n.  s.  fuleagab. 
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AFTER  doing  much  of  the  market  hauling  of  thirty-two  farmers  around  Eden 
yl  Prairie,  Minnesota,  with  a  motor  truck  on  Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck 
Tires,  Mr.  C.  P.  Page  states:  “ I  would  not  use  solid  tires  again  under  any  considera¬ 
tion .  Hills,  mud  and  storms  donft  stop  the  big,  tractive  Goodyear  Cords.  Their 
cushioning  is  saving  truck  repairs  and  depreciation.  They  also  are  saving  gasoline 
and  oil.  I  now  haul  more  milk  and  other  loads  in  less  time ,  find  the  work 
far  easier ,  and  note  that  the  pneumatics  save  our  roads.  Several  people 
have  adopted  them  as  a  result  of  my  experience  with  Goodyear  Cords." 


MOTORIZE  THE  FARM 


THE  experience  described  above  affords  an 
excellent  example  of  what  pneumatic 
truck  tires  are  accomplishing  for  farmers. 
Every  limitation  hitherto  placed  on  the  farm 
use  of  motor  trucks  by  solid  tires  has  been 
removed  with  the  perfected  pneumatic  tire. 
For  this  reason,  Goodyear’s  pioneer  work  in 
developing  cord  pneumatic  truck  tires  has  been 
extremely  opportune;  it  has  led  to  the  more 


extensive  use  of  farm  trucks  during  a  serious 
scarcity  of  farm  labor.  N o w,  farmers  are  finding 
it  extremely  advantageous  to  employ  Goodyear- 
Cord-equipped  trucks  with  other  time-saving 
motor  units  and,  thus,  to  motorize  their  work 
quite  completely.  Special  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  pneumatic-tired  trucks  on 
farms  may  be  obtained  from  The  Goodyear 
Tire  6c  Rubber  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Preventing  Winter  Injury  of  Apple  Trees 

Two  Forms  of  Injury. — On  page 
1G51,  E.  L.  L.  complains  that  the  bark 
on  the  southwest  side  of  his  apple  trees 
has  cracked,  and  he  attributes  the  trouble 
to  frost  injury  and  asks  for  a  remedy  and 
a  preventive.  The  answer  confirms  his 
opinion  as  to  ,the  cause,  and  advises  shad¬ 
ing,  or  wrapping  the  trunks  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive,  and  suggests  various  materials 
for  covering,  and,  to  some  extent,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each. 
Now  the  trouble  in  question  is  a  form  of 
Winter  injury,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds — 10  in  fact,  but  only  two  which 
attack  the  trunk  in  this  manner.  One  is 
that  described  as  occurring  on  the  south¬ 
west  side,  and  known  as  “bark-splitting,” 
and  the  other,  which  is  known  as  “Winter 
injury”  proper,  which  occurs  on  the 
northerly  side,  and  makes  itself  manifest 
by  the  peeling  off  of  dead  patches  of  bark, 
leaving  areas  of  dead  wood  exposed.  The 
trouble  is  occasioned,  primarily,  by  sudden 
and  extreme  variations  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  and  it  always  injures  trees  that  are, 
themselves,  susceptible  to  Winter  injury, 
and  never  harms  those  that  are  sufficient¬ 
ly  resistant.  There  is  no  remedy  for  a 
tree  once  injured,  but  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  consists  of  removing  the  loosened 
bark,  cutting  back  until  sound,  healthy 
bark  is  reached,  and  painting  the  exposed 
surface  with  some  lasting,  antiseptic 
paint,  and  keeping  it  painted.  For  this 
purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  good 
coal  tar.  and,  if  the  color  is  objectionable, 
it  may  be  toned  down  a  little  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  another  and  a  different  col¬ 
ored  paint.  But  the  tar  will  soon  be¬ 
come  weather-beaten  and  lose  its  objec¬ 
tionable  color. 

Preventive  Methods. — The  correct 
preventive  is  not  to  wrap  the  tree  with 
any  protective  material,  but  to  make  the 
tree  so  resistant  to  the  variations  of  tem¬ 
perature  that  frost  will  have  no  effect 
upon  it.  The  wrapping,  while  it  may 
serve  as  a  temporary  protection,  will,  in 
the  long  run,  act  as  an  injury,  for  it  will 
make  the  bark  thinner,  more  tender  and 
more  susceptible  to  Winter  injury  when¬ 
ever  its  use  is  neglected.  It  is  not  a  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  make  a  tree  resistant  to 
the  variations,  or  to  any  degree  of  cold 
or  heat  that  is  liable  to  occur  within  the 
range  of  its  own  isothermal  latitude.  In 
order  to  describe  the  method  in  detail, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be 
fully  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  present 
a  brief  chapter  on  the  growth  and  sap- 
circulation  of  a  tree. 

Sap  Circulation. — Like  most  other 
plants,  a  tree  absorbs  moisture  from  the 
soil  by  means  of  minute  appendages, 
termed  “root-hairs,”  and  located  near  the 
extremity  of  _  the  smaller  roots.  This 
moisture  consists  of  a  weak  solution  of 
the  mineral  elements  which  compose  the 
ashes,  when  the  substance  of  the  wood 
is  burned,  and  is  termed  “crude  sap.” 
By  some  force,  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  well  understood,  it  is  carried  into  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  thence  up  into  the 
branches,  and  into  and  through  the 
leaves.  By  another  force,  the  nature  of 
which  is  still  less  understood,  air  is  also 
made  to  pass  through  the  leaves.  During 
the  passage  of  these  two  bodies  through 
the  leaves,  they  come  in  contact  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  that  in  which  air 
and  blood  come  in  contact  when  passing 
through  the  human  lungs,  but  with  re¬ 
verse  results.  That  is.  the  crude  sap  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  and 
forces  oxygen  into  the  atmosphere,  thus 
purifying  it.  The  carbon  taken  from  the 
air.  immediately  unites  with  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  of  the  crude  sap.  forming 
starch,  which  is  almost  immediately  trans¬ 
formed  into  soluble,  but  closely  '  related 
compounds,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  tree.  Holding  this  comnound  in  so¬ 
lution.  the  sap  is  now  termed  “elaborated 
sap.  ’  forms  the  food  of  the  tree,  and  is 
again  forced  into  circulation.  So  much 
as  is  needed  in  the  immediate  growth  of 
the  trees  is  carried  to  the  points  where 
new  tissue  is  being  formed,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  stored  in  the  trunk  for  the 
double  purpose  of  furnishing  material  for 
early  growth  the  following  Spring,  and 
for  maintaining  the  health  of  the  trunk. 
There  is  a  lot  more  to  it,  but  this  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Maintaining  Balance. — Now.  when 
the  tree  is  in  a  normal  condition  of 
health,  there  is  a  perfect  balance  between 
the  work  that  these  three  organs  perform. 
That  is.  the  roots  supply  the  leaves  with 
just  as  much  crude  sap  as  they  can  han¬ 
dle,  and  no  more.  The  leaves  elaborate 
just  as  much  as  is  needed,  and  no  more. 
The  trunk  stores  all  the  surplus  it  re¬ 
ceives,  which  is  just  the  amount  that  it 
needs,  and  no  more.  Whenever  one  of 
these  organs  is  prevented,  in  any  manner, 
from  doing  its  full  share  of  the  work  al¬ 
lotted  to  it,  other  parts  of  the  same  organ 
do  a  little  more  work,  and  thus,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  maintain  the  balance.  But, 
when  the  limit  is  reached,  and  the  equilib¬ 
rium  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  disturbed,  and  the  tree  suffers 
in  some  manner. 


Forms  of  Injury. — Thus,  suppose  that 
the  leaves,  either  owing  to  insect  defolia¬ 
tion  .or  fungous  disease,  or  too  heavy 
pruning,  or  some  other  cause,  are  unable 
to  elaborate  as  much  surplus  sap  as  the 
trunk  needs,  the  tree  goes  into  Winter 
quarters  in  unprepared  condition  and, 
when  a  severe  cold  spell  comes,  a  portion 
of  its  tissue  is  “frozen  dry”  and  killed. 
The  injury  does  not  immediately  become 
apparent,  but  a  couple  of  years  later, 
when  the  dead  bark  peels  off,  we  forget 
what  happened  a  few  years  previously, 
and  say  that  the  tree  has  suffered  from 
Winter  injury,  owing  to  the  severe 
weather  of  the  past  Winter.  Similarly 
if,  during  the  Summer,  the  new  growth 
requires  all  the  sap  the  leaves,  in  their 
weakened  condition,  can  elaborate,  and 
also  draws  heavily  on  the  surplus  stored 
in  the  trunk,  there  comes  a  hot.  scorching 
day  in  Summer,  a  portion  of  the  bark, 
usually  on  the  southerly  side,  is  “dried 
out”  and  killed.  A  few  years  after, 
when  the  dead  bark  peels  off,  we  say  that 
the  tree  has  suffered  from  “sunburn.”  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  heat  of  the  previous 
Summer. 

Another  Cause  of  Trouble. — On  the 
other  hand,  suppose  that,  by  reason  of 
care  and  fertilization,  the  roots  and 
leaves  are  so  stimulated  as  to  force  a 
superabundant  amount  of  elaborated  sap 
into  the  trunk,  the  tree  goes  into  Winter 
quarters  in  an  abnormally  watery  con¬ 
dition.  A  severe  cold  snap  comes,  freezes 
the  sap  and  bursts  the  bark.  In  this  case 
the  trouble  immediately  becomes  apparent, 
and  we  describe  the  condition  as  “bark¬ 
splitting.”  Or.  suppose  the  tree  escapes 
this  danger,  and  there  comes  a  hot,  sultry 
day  in  early  Spring,  before  the  new 
growth  has  begun  to  absorb  the  elaborated 
sap.  the  moisture  expands,  bursts  the 
bark,  longitudinally,  and  the  sun,  still 
pouring  upon  the  bark,  causes  it  to  roll 
away  from  the  wound,  and  we  say  that 
the  tree  has  suffered  “sun-scald,”  but,  in 
all  these  cases,  the  primary  cause  of  the 
trouble  may  be  traced  directly  to  a  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  sap-circulation  of  the  tree. 
And  the  logical  method  of  prevention  con¬ 
sists  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium,  and 
thus  preventing  such  disturbances. 

Judicious  Care. — This  may  be  done  by 
keeping  the  leaves  in  a  healthy  condition, 
by  the  use  of  the  spray  pump,  or  other 
means,  _  avoiding  too  heavy  pruning,  and 
by  giving  ample,  but  not  excessive  fer¬ 
tilization,  accompanied  by  a  judicious 
cultivation  and  irrigation  whenever  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  give  a 
scab-infested  tree  a  severe  pruning,  and, 
if  the  fertilization  has  been  excessive  in 
the  past,  this  may  be  partially  remedied 
by  strongly  over-balancing  with  potash 
and  phosphorus.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  probable  that  the  trees  have 
restored  the  equilibrium  and  that  they 
will  not  suffer  again  during  the  coming 
Winter,  but  the  others  in  the  orchard 
may  receive  a  serious  injury  if  not  pro¬ 
tected.  It  will  be  much  safer  to  wrap 
them  with  burlap,  since  it  is  now  en¬ 
tirely  too  late  to  attempt  anything  in  the 
way  of  equalizing  the  circulation.  But 
the  owner  should  see  to  it  that,  next  sea¬ 
son,  the  equilibrium  is  restored  and  main¬ 
tained,  for  that  is  the  very  keynote  of 
successful  tree  culture.  This  is  but  a 
brief  outline  of  the  subject,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  only  to  illustrate  the  point  under 
discussion.  Maintain  the  equilibrium 
of  sap-circulation  in  your  trees,  and  they 
will  never  suffer  from  so-called  Winter 
injury.  C.  0.  ormsbee. 


Dehydrating  Cider 

I  have  read  articles  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  by  Herbert  Quick  on  de¬ 
hydrating  fruit  and  vegetables,  which 
ought  to  be  valuable  to  fruit  raisers.  The 
article  you  had  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  cider 
set  me  thinking  about  it.  He  claims  that 
things  dried  in  a  vacuum  or  partial  vac¬ 
uum  require  so  little  heat  that  they  re¬ 
tain  their  original  flavor.  If  that  be  true, 
I  see  no  reason  why  cider  could  not  be 
evaporated  in  that  way  until  it  became 
a  syrup  heavy  enough  to  keep,  and  then 
dilute  again  for  use,  saving  in  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  the  water  it  con¬ 
tains  and  also  the  container.  I  believe 
it  could  be  done  cheaply  enough  to  be 
practical  by  experimenting,  if  the  ap¬ 
paratus  would  not  be  objected  to  by  the 
Government  on  account  of  the  laws 
against  stills.  What  can  you  tell  us  about 
this  new  system  of  drying?  It  seems  to 
me  it  could  be  worked  on  liquids  very 
easily.  c.  c. 

Silvis,  Ill. 

I  have  never  heard  of  the  dehydration 
method  being  applied  to  cider,  and  until 
someone  successfully  works  out  the  pron- 
lem  I  shall  have  to  be  a  doubting  Thomas. 
The  more  practical  and  less  expensive 
method  of  concentrating  cider,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  is  by  the  evaporator  system 
employing  considerable  heat.  Tne  evap¬ 
orator  has  been  referred  to  briefly  before 
in  these  columns.  It  is  a  covered  tank 
arrangement  with  coiled  steam  pipes  in¬ 
ducing  the  desired  heat.  The  product- 
boiled  cider, — is  a  staple  fruit  product 
produced  by  evaporation  in  the  ratio  of 
five  gallons  reduced  to  one.  In  this  form 
it  will  remain  in  a  state  of  perfect  pres¬ 
ervation  for  years.  It  is  dark  brown  m 
color  and  of  a  syrupy  consistency.  It 
has  an  extensive  use  both  commercially 


and  in  the  kitchen,  being  especially  desir¬ 
able  for  making  mincemeat  and  apple 
butter,  as  well  as  having  a  multitude  of 
other  culinary  uses.  It  has  a  standard 
market  with  large  vinegar  and  preserving 
plants,  and  is  also  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cereal  breakfast  foods. 
By  continuing  the  evaporating  process*  till 
the  cider  is  reduced  to  the  ratio  of  seven 
to  one,  the  produce  becomes  jelly,  having 
a  pleasing  tart  flavor.  To  please  varied 
tastes  it  may  be  sweetened  and  any  de¬ 
sired  flavoring  added.  There  would  be 
no  government  interference  in  any  way 
to  the  operation  of  a  fruit  juice  evapo¬ 
rator,  regardless  of  the  status  of  prohi¬ 
bition. 

That  increased  use  of  apple  and  cider 
preparations  will  result  now  seems  very 
certain.  I  think  that  without  any  pro¬ 
hibition  influence  the  tendency  for  some 
years  back  has  been  toward  giving  the 
apple  more  recognition  as  a  natural  food 
and  tonic.  Perhaps  this  is  only  getting 
back  on  a  big  scale  to  conditions  preval¬ 
ent  in  home  life  many  years  ago.  win  n 
apples  en  joyed  some  prestige  as  .real  med¬ 
icine.  Though  before  my  time,  I  have 
often  heard  of  the  “half-barrel  of  apple 
sauce”  put  up  on  nearly  every  farm  and 
consisting  of  quartered  apples  and  boiled 
cider.  Tin*  tendency  is  surely  toward  -i 
widened  use  of  the  fruit  through  new 
means  of  preparation.  Canned  apple 
sauce  has  lately  been  placed  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis  through  a  number  of  can 
neries  in  Western  New  York. 

As  to  the  dehydration  method  of  pro¬ 
cessing  fruit  and  ^vegetables,  this  system 
received  a  great  iinpeths  during  the  war. 
when  vast  quantities  of  vegetables  were 
shipped  in  concentrated  form  to  the  Eng 
lish  and  French  forces.  The  system  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  dry-house  or  evaporator 
method  in  that  much  less  heat  is  required 
in  the  process,  the  result  being  that  the 
food  cells  are  not  broken  down  and  nat¬ 
ural  aromas  lost,  as  happens  in  the 
process  incident  to  the  evaporator  method 
to  a  more  or  less  degree. 

The  simplest  and  one  of  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  systems  I  have  seen  is  one  by  which 
heat  is  introduced  at  one  end  of  the  dry¬ 
ing  cabinet  and  after  passing  througn 
and  about  the  rotating  drying  drums,  the 
moisture-laden  air  is  withdrawn  at  far 
end  of  cabinet  by  a  suction  fan.  Drying 
is  rapidly  facilitated  by  a  constantly 
changing  supply  of  warm,  dry  air.  Lower 
temperatures  are  sufficient  for  the  work, 
since  much  of  the  moisture  given  up  is 
pumped  out.  There  would  appear  to  be 
practically  no  limitation  of  the  system  as 
related  to  fruit  and  vegetables,  lint  as  to 
fruit  juices,  maple  syrup,  sorghum  syrup, 
etc.,  the  steam  evaporator  seems  to  offer 
a  most  satisfactory  method  of  treatment. 

A.  II.  p. 


Harvesting  and  Drying  Sunflower  Seed 

In  anwer  to  II.  F.  H.’s  inquiry  for  a 
method  of  drying  sunflower  seed,  page 
1378,  I  do  not  find  it  a  very  difficult  task 
to  harvest  and  cure  it.  I  gather  the 
heads  any  time  they  are  fully  grown  and 
the  seeds  are  fully  matured.  I  cut  the 
head,  leaving  enough  stem  to  use  as  a 
handle.  I  then  take  them  to  the  barn 
floor  or  any  other  convenient  place,  take 
a  large  barrel  or  box.  set  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  as  the  seed  will  fly  some.  I 
then  take  the  heads  by  the '  stem  and 
strike  the  face  against  the  inside  of  the 
barrel  or  -box,  and  the  seed  will  readily 
fly  out  of  the  heads.  I  then  clean  the 
seeds  and  spread  -them  on  a  floor  or  other 
convenient  place  where  the  air  will  cir¬ 
culate  over  them  to  dry  ;  in  two  or  three 
days  they  are  ready  to  sack.  Treat  tne 
same  as  you  would  any  damp  grain  just 
thrashed.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  dry 
the  heads;  it  cannot  be  done  successfully 
without  a  dryer,  and  that  would  be  a  lot 
of  trouble  and  labor. 

Sunflower  seed  is  a  profitable  crop  to 
raise,  and  handled  in  the  above  way  would 
be  a  business  that  would  prosper  in  any 
locality  where  the  season  is  long  enough 
for  the  heads  to  mature.  The  past  season 
I  had  a  row  10  rods  long  between  a  field 
of  beaus  and  potatoes  that  I  planted  to 
early  sweet  peas  in  hills  2  ft.  apart,  put¬ 
ting  a  pie  pumpkin  seed  in  every  third 
hill,  and  between  each  hill  a  sunflower 
seed.  They  all  grew  nicely,  and  did  not 
seem  to  interfere  with  each  other  in  the 
least.  I  gathered  from  this  row  a  good 
supply  of  corn,  80  pie  pumpkins,  which 
brought  me  I0o.  each,  and  I  harvested  one 
bushel  of  sunflower  seed.  Just  figure 
what  one  acre  would  produce  at  this  rate. 
Of  course  the  pumpkins  occupied  some 
extra  ground  each  side  of  the  corn  row. 
IT.  F.  II.  will  have  no  trouble  in  harvest¬ 
ing  his  sunflower  seed  in  any  kind  of 
season  if  he  does  it  the  way  I  do. 

Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y.  m.  h.  b. 


Up-State  Farm  Notes 

Tractors  for  Lumbering. — The  use  of 
tractors  has  spread  to  most  of  the  lum¬ 
bering  regions  of  the  Adirondacks.  They 
require  no  shoveling  of  snow,  and  one 
machine  does  the  work  of  eight  to  12 
horses,  with  less  expense.  They  were 
t  ied  out  successfully  last  Winter.  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  operation  is  solved  by  hiring  men 
who  are  experts,  former  operators  of 
army  tractors  or  of  whippet  tanks. 

Storage  Holdings  in  Farm  Produce. 
— Dr.  Porter’s  monthly  report  of  cold 
storage  holdings  of  butter  decreased  by 
1,000,000  lbs.  and  eggs  by  250.000  cases, 
as  compared  to  last  month,  but  greater 
than  the  amount  held  a  year  ago.  Large 
quantities  of  dry  salt  pork,  35,000,000  lbs. 
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more  than  a  year  ago  have  been  collecting 
since  August  1.  This  is  mostly  borax 
cured  meat  that  cannot  be  sold  here,  due 
to  our  pure  food  laws,  but  is  awaiting  ex¬ 
port. 

Farm  Bureau  Developments.  —  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Herkimer  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau  1,750  members  reported. 
There  are  2,300  farmers  in  the  county. 
The  annual  dues  were  raised  from  .$1  to 
$3  per  year.  The  Madison  County  Farm 
Association  has  organized  a  marketing  de¬ 
partment,  with  A.  L.  Smith  of  De  Ruyter 
as  manager.  The  first  things  to  be  bought 
for  the  members  will  be  farm  implements, 
seeds  and  feed,  and  it  is  expected  that 
gradually  the  service  will  expand  to  in¬ 
clude  the^  marketing  of  produce.  On  De¬ 
cember  5  it  is  expected  that  Franklin 
County  farmers  will  hold  the  biggest  meet¬ 
ing  at  Malone  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  the  outcome  of  recent  smaller  gath¬ 
erings  where  farmers’  interests  have  been 
discussed.  Some  important  topics  to  be 
discussed  are  the  reforesting  of  waste 
lands,  an  advertising  campaign  for  maple 
sugar  producers,  looking  towards  bigger 
markets  and  better  prices,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  dairy  herds,  as  the  dairy 
industry  is  foremost  in  the  county.  The 
exclusive  use  of  registered  sires  for  all 
herds  is  one  plan,  standardizing  of  corn, 
oats  and  other  seed  varieties  is  another 
aim  of  the  Farm  Bureau  of  this  county. 

To  Post  Land. — Farmers  owning  land 
in  about  1(5  square  miles  near  .Tamesville 
will  post  their  lands,  warning  against 
trespass,  due  to  large  losses  of  live  stock, 
crops  and  property  damages  from  hunters 
and  fishermen. 

Calf  Clubs  in  Herkimer  County. — 
Prizes  totaling  $150  will  be  awarded  those 
making  the  best  showing  in  the  boys’  and 
girls’  calf  clubs  in  this  county.  Little 
Falls  bankers  will  finance  the  projects, 
and  district  superintendents,  teachers  and 
farmers  will  co-operate  with  C.  A.  Tavlor, 
Farm  Bureau  Agent,  in  helping  ’  the 
juniors  in  every  way. 

Legislation  for  Beekeepers. — Early 
in  December  the  Onondaga  County  Bee¬ 
keepers’  Association  will  hold  a  meeting 
to  discuss  legislation  to  prevent  epidemics 
among  the  bees  of  the  State.  Proposed 
measures  will  include  a  requirement  that 
every  keeper  of  bees  register  his  colonies 
with  the  town  or  county  clerk,  in  order 
that  inspection  may  be  made  of  the  health 
of  the  colonies,  and  that  the  location  of 
various  swarms  may  be  known  accurately. 
Ravages  of  foul  brood  are  too  destructive 
in  this  State  to  be  overlooked  longer,  and 
the  beekeepers’  associations  will  co-op¬ 
erate  in  securing  laws  to  protect  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Farmers  Heard  at  Washington. — 
New  York  Senators  and  representatives 
at  Washington  report  very  vigorous  ex¬ 
pressions  of  (heir  farm  constituents,  who 
disapprove  the  passage  of  the  cold  stor¬ 
age  bill.  There  are  many  points  about 
the  bill  specified  as  very  objectionable. 
Telling  letters  have  been  received  from 
the  association  of  vegetable  and  fruit  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  State,  including  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Federation  of 
County  Farm  Bureaus  and  the  Canners’ 
Association. 

Cabbage  Jumps. — After  paying  $30  to 
$40  per  ton  for  late  cabbage  in  Central 
New  York,  the  market  suddenly  jumped 
today  to  $65  per  ton.  It  is  said  that  a 
Cortland  firm  has  sold  its  entire  holdings 
at  this  figure,  having  filled  all  available 
storehouses  at  around  $30  per  ton.  and 
having  quantities  under  straw  on  the 
ground.  Most  of  the  farmers  had  sold  out 
the  biggest  part  of  their  crops,  getting 
$50  for  the  last  loads.  It  is  now  certain 
that  New  York  leads  all  other  States  in 
cabbage  production  this  year,  despite  the 
fact  that  but  2.502  cars  have  been  shipped 
to  date,  as  compared  to  4,358  cars  of  last 
year.  Potatoes  are  bringing  $1.25  per  bu. 
at  the  cars.  The  lettuce  season  is  over, 
with  a  total  production  of  1,652  cars,  or 
318  cars  over  last  year’s  total.  Potatoes 
arc  moving  rapidly,  595  cars  leaving  State 
points  last  week,  as  compared  to  380  cars 
in  1018.  The  last  of  the  tomatoes  have 
left  the  storage,  the  season’s  forwardings 
totaling  456  cars.  Dutchess  and  Ulster 
counties  sold  over  a  million  dollars’  worth 
of  cider  apples  this  season.  m.  g.  f. 


This  is  a  dairy  section  here.  We  are 
in  the  northern  part  of  Clinton  County, 
near  the  Canadian  line.  Milk  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  business  of  farmers.  We  receive 
League  prices.  13c  less  than  the  200-mile 
producers ;  about  380  miles  from  New 
York.  A  good  many  potatoes  are  raised 
here,  paying  $1.06  per  bu.  from  digging 
until  Nov.  17 :  now  $1.20.  Crop  light ; 
about  60  per  cent,  and  rotting  badly  in 
cellars.  Hay  and  corn  for  silos  a  good 
crop;  grain  about  one-third  crop;  straw 
very  short.  Some  hay  changing  hands  at 
$25  per  ton.  Oats,  $1  per  bu. ;  little 
wheat  and  barley  raised.  The  middleman 
gets  a  heavy  toll  on  feeds  ,  $80  per  ton 
for  dairy  feed  ;  cottonseed  meal,  $90  per 
ton.  No  fruit  raised  in  this  part  of  the 
county.  Southern  and  eastern  part  of  Clin¬ 
ton  County,  on  the  lake,  lots  of  apples 
are  raised,  but  that  section  is  not  reached 
by  any  milk  trains  to  New  York  ;  no  milk 
train  on  the  D.  &  IT.  north  of  Whitehall. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  L.  R. 


Tenderfoot  (in  new  Kansas  town)  ; 
“Where  is  the  postoffice?”  Resident: 
“Over  there.”  “Where?”  “D’ye  see  that 
man  sawing  wood?  He’s  the  postmaster.” 
“Yes,  but  I  don’t  see  the  postoffice.”  “Of 
course  you  don’t.  It’s  in  his  hat.” — New 
York  Globe. 
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Timkens 


The  rear  wheel  of  your  farm  truck 
hasn’t  quite  as  hard  a  job  as  a  front 
one,  but  it  needs  Timken  Taper  just 
the  same. 


A  little  skid,  a  graze  of  the  curb  or  sidewise 
blow  from  a  rut  or  a  stone  gives  a  tremendous 
end  thrust  to  the  bearing.  Measured  in  pounds 
the  end  thrust  that  comes  from  a  two-inch  drop 
of  a  loaded  truck  would  startle  you. 

And  a  trifling  looseness — which  is  bound  to 
come  with  a  bearing  that  has  no  take-up  for  wear 
—  the  take-up  that  Timken  Bearings  do  have — 
means  a  considerable  play  at  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  and  rapid  wear  on  tires. 

Every  year  adds  to  the  list  of  truck  builders 
and  truck  owners  who  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  Timken  Taper. 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  overlook  the  things  that  don’t 
cause  trouble. 


Remember  the  tapered  shape  of  the 
Timken  Bearing.  That  tapered 
design  has  brought  about  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  performance,  which  in  turn 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  Timken 
Bearings  by  the  best  motor  car, 
tractor  and  truck  builders  of  America. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 
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Light  dud  Power 


Fairbanks-Morse  quality  is  built  into 
every  part  of  this  40-light  “F”  plant — • 
mounted  complete  on  one  base.  Instru¬ 
ment  board  is  conveniently  placed  over 
dynamo — power  is  our  famous  “Z”  throt¬ 
tling  governor  engine.  Can  also  be  used 
to  run  a  washing  machine,  churn,  cream 
separator. 

The  entire  construction  is  extremely 
simple — workmanship  and  materials  the 
best  possible.  A  touch  of  a  button  starts 
the  plant — simply  touch  another  button  to 
stop  it.  Your  nearby  dealer  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  “F”  plant  and  will  show  you 
what  it  will  do  for  you. 

40  UGHTFPLANT 

1325 


/*!»»>< 


( Complete  F.O.B. 
indianapolit ) 

A  distinctive  de* 
sign  in  larger 
“F”  plants  is 
offered  as  below; 

65  Light* 
100  Lights 
200  Lights 


40Lighk“F”Plant 


Fairbanks,  Morse  fcr(3 

f  MANUFACTURERS  15  CHICAGO 


BURN^KEROSENE 

cheapest  fuel  / 

ON  EARTH 


J^EEP  YOUR  STOCK  in  thriving  condi¬ 
tion  this  winter  and  save  feed.  The 
Moline  Kerosene  Tank  Healer  keeps  drinking  water  at  an  even 
temperature  in  coldest  weather.  Fits  any  tank.  Bums  fourteen 
to  sixteen  hours  on  a  gallon  of  oil;  thirty-six  hours  on  one  filling* 


Vise  Cheapest  Fuel  On  Earth 

J4o  bother,  no  danger  from  sparks,  no  smoke;  steady,  intense 
heat,  no  heat  wasted.  Any  child  can  operate  it  Ab- 
able  in  coldest  weather,  will  Inst 
saved  soon  pays  for  it.  Get 
your  heater  now.  You  take  no 
chances.  Service  guaranteed. 


We  Also  Manufacture 
Hog  Waterers 

.Ask  for  literature  on  our  guar¬ 
anteed  Non-Freezable  Hog 
Waterers.  All  sizes. 


Agents  Wanted 

Special  proposition  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  represent  us  in  their 
territory.  Get  in  touch  with 
us  today. 


MOLINE  TANK  HEATER  CO. 

DEPT..CBHB  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS. 


SOUR  SOIL  SIGNS 

Plantain,  Sorrel,  Dandelion,  Poverty  Grass,  Cran¬ 
berries,  Jlulle,  Clover  Failure  Chestnut, WireGrass, 
Sour  Cush,  Scrub  Pine,  Horsetail  and  Sour  Farm¬ 
ers.  For  suggestions  to  correct,  write  the 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

174  Frelinghuysen  Ave.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Works:  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


It’s  Not  Too  Late  To 
Enjoy  Homer  Warmth 
This  Winter 


Months  of  below  zero  weather 
are  still  to  come. 

You  can  keep  your  house  at  70 
degrees  or  better  with  a  Homer 
Furnace,  no  matter  how  cold  it 
gets  outside. 

Only  one  day  is  required  for  installa¬ 
tion —  no  tearing  up  of  your  house,  for 
the  Homer  is  a  pipelesa  furnace. 
Ventilates  and  warms  your  house — 
every  room— through  one  combina¬ 
tion  register  directly  over  the  furnace. 
Write  for  detailed  information  and 
catalog. 


HOMER  FURNACE  COMPANY 
Dept.  B-12  Homer,  Mich. 


WELL  DRrYv'sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  work  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Turn  more 

com  into  high-priced”-. 

beef  and  dairy  products 
with  a  r, 

Preston 


—  the  silo  beautiful  that  lasts  for 
ages.  Patented  blocks  with 
notched  ends,  reinforced  with 
twisted  steel.  Most  durable 
tile  construction  known. 
Order  now— build  your 
silo  before  the  rush 
season , 


Writs 
,  for 
Catalog 
and 
Price* 

J*M.  Preston  Co. f  Ocpt.  329.  Lansing.  Mich. 

Factories  :  Fori  Dodge,  Iowa;  UhrichsvMo,  O.,  ami  Brazil,  1 


Autos  and  Tractors 


Show  Interest  in  Tractors 

Tractoi'S  have  come  into  their  own  this 
season,  if  the  interest  displayed  in  their 
performance  at  the  New  York  Fairs  is 
any  indication  of  their  popularity  on  the 
farm.  This  year  three  tractor  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  held  in  Now  York  State  alone, 
and  at  each  one  of  these  events  large 
crowds  were  on  hand  to  witness  the  work 
of  the  gas  horse. 

The  smaller  types  of  tractors  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  especially  among 
fruit-growers,  as  these  little  fellows  can 
move  about  the  orchard  pulling  a  heavy 
load,  and  still  not  damage  the  trees.  While 
the  tractor  may  not  be  perfect  yet,  it  does 
not  require  a  mechanic  to  notice  that  they 
are  being  improved  each  year,  both  in 
ability  to  keep  going  and  in  ease  of  con¬ 
trol.  Many  now  makes  appeared  this 
year  for  the  first  time,  and  competition 
among  agents  and  manufacturers  is  get¬ 
ting  very  keen.  The  large  number  of 


wear  between  the  pinion  and  the  ring 
gear,  and  it  can  be  kept  temporarily  cured 
in  many  cars  by  making  an  adjustment 
which  moves  the  ring  gear  closer  to  the 
pinion  shaft,  and  also  moves  the  pinion 
back  closer  into  mesh  with  the  ring  gear. 
This  gives  an  adjustment  on  the  mesh 
and  takes  up  the  lost  motion  which  is 
the  result  of  wear. 

There  are  two  sets  of  brakes,  an  inter¬ 
nal  expanding  brake,  which,  as  the  name 
indicates,  is  placed  inside  of  the  drum, 
and  is  operated  by  a  cam,  which  expands 
the  brake  within  the  drum  and  causes  the 
brake  fabric  to  bear  against  the  drum. 
This  fabric  has  a  very  high  frictional 
resistance  and  the  friction  of  the  shoe 
upon  the  rotating  drum,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  wheels,  assorts  the  retarding  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  car.  The  hand  brake 
and  the  foot  brake  are  both  mounted  on 
the  roar  wheels.  The  care  of  the  brakes 
is  quite  simple,  and  yet  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  Considering  the  work  that 
the  brake  material  has  to  do,  it  with¬ 
stands  wear  for  an  extraordinary  time. 
Nevertheless,  it.  will  wear  out,  and  it. 
should  be  replaced  before  it  becomes  worn 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  brakes  do  not 
hold  well.  As  the  brake  lining  wears  and 


A  Tractor  Demonstration  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 


makes  and  types  to  pick  from  complicates 
the  problem  of  choosing  a  machine,  for 
where  there  were  three  or  four  makes  to 
select  from  three  years  ago,  there  are  now 
a  dozen  or  more. 

While  the  tractor  demonstration  which 
sometimes  takes  on  the  aspect  of  a  com¬ 
petitive  test,  is  hardly  a  test  of  what  a 
tractor  can  do,  it  serves  a  useful  purpose 
in  creating  interest  among  those  who  may 
need  just  such  a  machine  but  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  in  ac¬ 
tion.  h.  T.  B. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Md. 


Talks  About  Farm  Cars 

The  differential  is  a  part  of  the  motor 
car  that  with  the  average  owner  receives 
but  scant  attention.  Being  at  the  rear 
1  of  the  transmission  system  and  housed  in, 
all  by  itself,  it  gives  but  little  trouble, 

;  often  running  year  after  year  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble.  The  result  is  that 
when  it  does  give  trouble  it  takes  the 
car  out  of  commission  completely.  Many 
times  will  it  happen  that  a  car  will  be 
going  along  seemingly  in  good  order  when 
a  sudden  breakage  in  some  part  of  the 
rear  axle  will  damage  the  car  so  that 
it  cannot  be  operated.  If  the  driver  is 
the  average  automobile  owner  he  will  be 
greatly  surprised  and  feel  somewhat  in¬ 
jured  to  think  that  the  car  should  have 
so  suddenly  gone  back  on  him,  when  it  is 
very  likely  that  he  has  not  cleaned  out  his 
differential  and  added  new  lubricant  for 
perhaps  5.000  miles  or  more  of  hard 
driving. 

It  seems  to  he  a  common  characteristic 
of  most  people  that  with  all  kinds  of 
machinery  the  parts  that  are  the  least 
understood  are  often  the  ones  most 
neglected.  The  workings  of  the  differen¬ 
tial  are  out  of  view,  and  because  from 
time  to  time  there  appears  to  be  harmony 
in  all  its  working  parts  it  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  so  long  as  the 
mechanism  is  giving  no  trouble,  all  is 
well.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  the  essential 
thing  is  to  see  that  the  differential  is 
always  properly  lubricated.  For  the  aver¬ 
age  car,  every  1.500  miles  new  lubricant 
should  be  added  through  the  plug  hole  in 
the  housing.  The  kind  of  lubricant  will 
vary  with  different  cars,  but  usually  the 
lightest  grade  of  grease,  which  is  really 
neither  grease  nor  oil,  but  the  melting 
point  of  the  two,  is  placed  in  the  housing 
up  to  the  bottom  of  the  overflow  hole. 
One  of  the  most  important  things  is  to 
see  that  the  lubricant  be  added  at  regular 
intervals  and  in  the  quantity  needed. 

A  hum  is  sure  to  develop  in  the  rear 
axle  after  a  car  has  been  used  a  certain 
length  of  time.  This  is  caused  by  the 


becomes  thinner  it  is  necessary  to  take 
up  on  the  adjustments  of  the  brake  link¬ 
age  to  compensate  for  this  wear.  These 
adjustments  are  most  often  made  by  turn- 
buckles  in  the  linkage. 

Shrieking  brakes  are  most  often  caused 
by  the  wearing  of -the  brake  band  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  rivets  protrude  above 
the  surface,  thus  giving  a  metallic  surface 
contact  when  the  brake  is  applied.  The 
rivets  on  the  brake  band  are  copper,  and 
they  are  countersunk  below  the  surface 
of  the  brake  lining.  When  the  brake 
lining  wears  away  down  to  the  level  of 
the  bottom  of  the  countersink,  it  leaves 
the  rivet  exposed. 

Oil  should  be  put.  from  time  to  time 
on  the  devices,  which  are  the  rings  on 
the  ends  of  the  brake  rods.  These  devices 
carry  the  load  of  applying  the  brakes, 
and  should  be  kept  in  good  condition.  The 
springs  on  the  brake  mechanism  pull  the 
rods  back  into  place  after  the  brake  is 
released,  and  if  the  devices  are  not.  kept 
oiled  and  cleaned  the  brakes  will  not 
release  quickly,  and  as  a  result  will  drag 
on  the  wheels,  thus  causing  loss  of  power 
to  a  noticeable  extent. 

With  more  careful  usage  the  life  of 
nearly  every  auto  could  be  doubled.  If 
one  is  not  of  a  mechanical  bent  it  will 
well  repay  him  to  make  a  systematic  study 
of  all  parts  of  his  car  so  as  to  be  able 
to  diagnose  any  trouble  in  its  incipiency. 
But  thorough  knowledge  of  one’s  car  will 
not  suffice  toward  conservation  if  the 
owner  be  a  speed  hug.  High  speed  will 
prove  expensive  every  time.  The  slight 
gain  in  time  saved  will  not  offset  the 
liability  of  an  accident  or  the  pounding 
and  racking  to  which  the  car  is  subjected. 
Usually  the  time  saved  is  unimportant 
when  figured  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
resulting  repair  hills,  which  in  time  are 
sure  to  follow,  are  never  unimportant. 

It  has  been  shown  time  and  again  that 
the  driver  who  sends  his  car  at  an  ex¬ 
cessive  rate  of  speed  pays  more  per  mile 
for  gasoline,  oil  and  tires  than  the  one 
who  is  more  conservative.  In  addition,  a 
car  driven  at  high  speed  all  the  time  is 
in  the  repair  shop  at  frequent  intervals, 
which  adds  to  the  cost,  per  mile  of  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  the  question  of  how  many 
miles  are  covered  in  a  given  time  that, 
counts,  but  the  number  of  miles  of  useful 
travel  that  can  be  obtained  at  the  least 
cost  of  fuel,  oil.  tires  and  repairs.  In 
times  of  emergency,  when  to  stop  sud¬ 
denly  is  absolutely  necessary,  remember 
the  speed  at  which  you  are  traveling 
combined  with  the  road  surface  may  spell 
safety  or  disaster  to  you  and  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  your  car.  One  cannot  always 
observe  road  surfaces  closely  when  travel¬ 
ing  at  high  speed  ;  the  necessity  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  road  far  ahead  prevents.  So 
avoid  excessive  speed  is  a  rule  to  be  ob¬ 
served. _  Have  due  respect  for  those  who 
are  using  the  same  highway,  remember¬ 
ing  that  courtesy  and  consideration  to 
others  will  always  win  for  you  the  same 
return.  By  as  careful  usage  of  your  auto 
as  you  would  give  the  favorite  family 
horse  and  new  rubber-  tired  carriage  vou 
will  have  a  car  that  will  return  faithful 
service  for  many  years. 


FARM  DRIVER. 


D*  RURAL  N  E  W  -YORKER 


t>ITT.>?m  OWNERS  REPORT  RETURNS  OR  PROM 
18  TO  25  MILES  PER  GALLON  OP  GASOLINE 
AND  PROM  8  000  TO  12,000  MILES  ON  TIRES 


THIS  NEW  OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX  FOUR  DOOR  SEDAN'  IS  POWERED  WITH  THE  FAMOUS  44-HORSEPOWER,  OVERHEAD- VALVE  OAKLAND  ENGINE 


O  AKL AN  D 

S  E  N  S  I  B  L  E  S  l  X 


MORE  to  the  farmer,  perhaps,  than  to 
any  other  class  of  Americans,  should 
the  comfort,  the  utility  and  the  value  of  this 
new  Oakland  Sensible  Six  four  door  Sedan 
appeal.  It  is  a  car  affording  him  secure  and 
sheltered  travel  in  every  season,  a  constant 
return  in  usefulness  from  his  investment,  and 
a  reliability  of  mechanical  action  especially 
welcome  in  districts  where  garage  facilities 
are  few  and  far  between.  Every  essential 
convenience,  from  mechanical  lifts  for  the 
windows  in  its  double-latch  doors  to  an  in¬ 
conspicuous  heater  for  use  on  cold  days,  has 
place  in  the  equipment  of  this  commodious 
and  attractive  Sedan.  Of  solid  body  con¬ 
struction,  and  built  upon  the  standard  Oak¬ 
land  chassis,  its  range  of  activity  is  fully  as 
great  as  that  of  the  open  car. 


Touring  Car,  *1075;  Roadster,  $1075;  Coupe,  S1S25;  Four  Door  Sedan,  $1825 
F.  O.  B.  Pontiac.  Mich.  Additional  for  Wire  Wheel  Equipment,  #75 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Pontiac,  Michigan 
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Last  Big  Block  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 

Reserved  Farm  Lands 

THIS  announces  the  offering  of  the  last  big 
block  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Reserved  Farm 

Lands.  Until  this  block  is  disposed  of  you  can  secure  at  low 
cost  a  farm  home  in  Western  Canada  that  will  make  you  rich  and 
independent.  The  country  is  ideal  for  mixed  farming  as  well  as  grain 
growing.  Later,  the  same  lands  can  be  bought  only  from  private 
owners — and  naturally,  prices  will  be  higher.  Never  again  on  the 
North  American  Continent  will  farm  lands  be  offered  at  prices  so  low* 

Your  Last  Big 
Opportunity 

This  block  contains  both 
fertile  open  prairie  and 
rich  park  lands  in  the 
Lloydminsterand  Battle- 
ford  Districts  of  Central  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan.  You  can  buy 
farm  lands  on  the  rich  prairies 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  for  $11  to  $30  an  acre. 

Or  land  in  Southern  Alberta  un¬ 
der  an  irrig?"'  >n  system  of  un¬ 
failing  water  from  $50  an  acre 
and  up. 

Twenty  Years  to  Earn 
and  to  Pay 

The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  you  this 
land  under  a  plan  of  long  term,  easy 
payments  that  is  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  farm  investments.  You  pay 
down  10%.  Then  you  have  no  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  principal  until  the  end  of 
the  fourth  vear,  then  fifteen  annual 

Eayments.  Interest  is  6%.  In  central 
askatchewan,  Seagar  Wheeler  grew 
the  world’s  prize  wheat.  World’s  prize 
oats  were  grown  at  Lloydminster. 

Lands  Under  Irrigation 

In  Southern  Alberta,  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway  has  developed  the  largest 
individual  irrigation  undertaking  on 
the  American  Continent.  This  district 
contains  some  of  the  best  lands  in 
Canada.  An  unfailing  supply  of  water 
is  administered  under  the  Canadian 
Government.  Prices  range  from  $50 
an  acre  up  on  the  same  easy  payment 
terms. 

M.  E.  THORNTON 

Supt.  of  Colonization 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

944  First  Street,  E.,  Calgary,  Alberta 


No  Taxes  on 
Improvements 

There  is  a  small  tax  on 
the  land— seldom  more  than 
20c  an  acre  for  all  purposes 
but  there  are  no  taxes  on  your 
live  stock,  buildings, improve¬ 
ments,  implements  or  personal  effects. 
Good  markets,  modem  schools,  roads, 
churches,  amusements,  make  farm  life 
desirable  and  attractive.  Here  you  can 
achieve  independence. 

No  Sale  Without  Inves¬ 
tigation 

The  Canadian  Pacific  will  not  sell  you 
a  farm  until  you  have  inspected  it.  You 
must  be  satisfied  —  and  every  question 
answered  before  taking  up  your  home. 
Investigation  is  invited  and  made  easy. 
Don't- delay  your  investigation.  This 
announcement  calls  attention  to  the 
last  great  block  of  Canadian  Pacific 
Reserved  Farm  Lands. 

Special  Rates  for  Home- 

seekers  and  Full  Information 

Special  railway  rates  for  nomeseekers 
make  inspection  easy.  Send  now  for 
free  illustrated  pamphlets  answering 
all  questions  ana  setting  forth  figures 
about  land  values,  acreage  yields,  cli¬ 
mate,  opportunities,  etc.  Do  not  delay. 
Send  coupon  below  for  information. 


I 


M.  E.  THORNTON,  tupt.  it  Ciliittitiis 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC  BY., 

844 First  8t.,  E.,  Calgary,  Alberta 
I  would  be  interested  in  learning  more 
about: 

□  Irrigation  (arming  i~  Sunny  Alberta. 

□  Farm  opportunities  in  Alberta,  Saa-  I 
|  katchewan  and  Manitoba. 

1  □  Special  railway  ratee  for  homeieeken  I 

ID  Busineia  and  industrial  opportunitiea  J 
in  Waatern  Canada. 

|  □  Town  lota  in  growing  Western  towns.  J 

My  name .  I 

j  Address  . . | 

I  Town . .  State™. _..J 


I 


For  all  information  about  Canada,  ask  the  C.P.B. 
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STOP 

LEAKS 


>) 


Easy  to  apply  as  putty 
—lasting  as  iron.  Re¬ 
pairs  household  and 
motor  leaks,  cracks  and 
breaks.  Get  a  can  of 
8mooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.  1 
at  hardware  and  general  stores. 
6-oz.  25c.,  1-lb.  50c.  By  mail  add  5c.. 
for  postage. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  shout¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  money-saving  uses 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.J.  :  :  ;  u.S.A. 


SMOOTH-ON 


HOUSEHOLD 

CEMENT 


SULCO-V.B. 


Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 
Sulphur — Fish  Oil — Carbolic  Compound 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  OU  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 

Snlco  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  NewTork,  U.  S.  A. 


MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN 
PHOSPHORUS 

WITH  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  COSTING  ABOUT  DOUBLE 
THE  USUAL  PRICE  MAKE  YOUR  MANURE  GO  AS  FAR 
AS  POSSIBLE  BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

ANALYSING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

MANURE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RATION 
FOR  CORN  THAN  HAY  IS  FOR  A  COW 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Twenty-two  alleged 
members  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  arrested  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  November  11,  following 
the  shooting  of  four  former  service  men 
at  Centralia.  Wash.,  were  indicted  No¬ 
vember  20  by  the  Multnomah  County 
Grand  Jury,  charged  with  violation  of 
the  State  criminal  syndicalism  act.  It  is 
said  the  indictments  are  the  first  to  be 
returned  by  and  grand  jury  in  which 
membership  in  the  I.  W.  W.  is  considered 
a  violation,  of  criminal  syndicalism  laws. 

Police  and  Federal  authorities  at  New 
York  were  investigating,  November  22, 
statements  made  by  recently  arrested 
radicals  that  $GS,000  has  been  set  aside 
by  a  local  revolutionary  group  to  buy 
firearms  and  explosives,  and  that  three 
officials  actively  engaged  in  the  campaign 
against  the  “reds”  have  been  marked  for 
early  assassination.  This  plot  was  laid, 
according  to  the  stories  told  the  police, 
at  a  secret  meeting  here  attended  by 
members  of  the  Communist  party,  the 
Union  of  Russian  Workers  and  the 
1.  W.  W.  The  men  decreed  for  death 
are  said  to  be  James  J.  Gegan,  detective 
sergeant  at  the  head  of  the  police  bomb 
squad  ;  Alexander  I.  Rorke,  Assistant  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney,  leading  in  the  prosecution 
of  criminal  anarchists,  and  Charles  F. 
Scully,  special  agent  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  in  charge  of  the  local  end  of 
the.  Federal  drive  against  Bolshevik 
plotters. 

Twenty-eight  persons,  most  of  them 
women  and  girls,  lost  their  lives  at  Yille 
Platte.  La.,  November  22,  in  a  fire  which 
quickly  destroyed  a  frame  building  in 
which  200  of  the  village  folk  were  making 
merry  at  a  dance.  Ten  of  the  dancers 
were  burned  to  death  and  others  were 
crushed  in  a  wild  stampede  to  reach  the 
street  down  a  narrow,  frail  stairway 
while  the  flames  were  sweeping  rapidly 
from  the  lower  floor.  The  fire  started  in 
a  grocery  store.  The  flames  reached  out 
and  startled  a  crowd  in  a  moving  picture 
theatre  in  the  same  Building  with  the 
grocery  and  the  dance  hall.  A  man  stand¬ 
ing  near  the  door  shouted  to  the  specta¬ 
tors  to  move  out  quietly  and  none  was 
hurt. 

The  main  building  of  the  University  of 
Montreal,  known  until  a  few  months  ago 
as  Laval  University,  under  which  name 
it  has  graduated  thousands  of  eminent 
French-Canadians  as  lawyers,  doctors, 
philosophers  and  politicians,  was  burned 
to  the  ground  November  22.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  $400,000,  which  is  covered 
by  insurance.  The  blaze  is  thought  to 
have  been  started  by  lighted  cigarettes. 

Damage  estimated  at  $200,000  was 
caused  by  fire  November  23  in  the  Crowell 
publishing  house,  428  West  Broadway, 
New  York.  A  fire  wall  dividing  the  build¬ 
ing  failed  of  its  purpose  and  practically 
everything  on  three  floors,  including  a 
large  quantity  of  paper,  was  destroyed. 

Kentucky  voted  itself  “dry”  at  the 
State  election  by  a  majority  of  10.717, 
according  to  the  official  count  completed 
November  24  of  the  vote  cast  November  4, 
on  a  prohibition  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution. 

Charged  with  having  sold  more  than 
00,000  pounds  of  sugar  at  prices  ranging 
from  20  to  21  cents  a  pound,  Hyman, 
Philip,  Isadore  and  Jacob  Greenspan,  re¬ 
tail  grocers  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  were 
arrested  by  Federal  agents  November  24. 
Each  was  held  under  $10,000  bail  for 
hearing  before  a  United  States  commis¬ 
sioner  on  charges  of  having  violated  the 
amended  food  control  act. 

Bituminous  coal  mine  owners  realized 
“shocking  and  indefensible”  profits  in 
1917.  declares  William  G.  MeAdoo,  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  tele¬ 
gram  November  24  to  Coal  Administrator 
Harry  Garfield,  urging  him  not  to  permit 
any  increase  in  cost  to  consumers  without 
thorough  investigation.  Their  profits,  he 
says,  ranged  from  15  to  2,000  per  cent, 
according  to  their  income  tax  returns, 
and  even  if  profits  were  no  greater  last 
year  he  asserts  the  operators  are  well 
able  to  grant  the  “reasonable  and  just” 
wage  demands  of  the  miners  without  pass¬ 
ing  any  of  the  burden  on  to  the  public. 

Drillers  aud  gas  experts  who  have  in¬ 
spected  the  new  gas  field  in  South  Ver¬ 
sailles  Township,  near  McKeesport,  l’a., 
expressed  the  opinion  November  25  that 
it  was  one  of  the  best  producing  regions 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  three  months 
since  the  first  ’’strike”  was  made  the 
field  has  produced  more  than  $1,000,000 
worth  of  gas.  Property  valuations  in  the 
field  have  soared.  A  hillside  lot  which 
sold  for  $100  three  months  ago  is  now 
priced  at  $3,000.  In  South  Versailles 
the  school  board  has  leased  the  school 
yard  to  a  gas  company  and  a  well  is 
being  put  down. 


The  addition  of  Phosphorus  to  manure,  in  tho  form  ol’  Barium- Phosphate,  will  pay  aa  well  as 
feeding  grain  with  hay. 

A  few  pounds  of  B-P  scattered  each  day  in  the  gutters  of  your  cow  barn  will 

DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  MANURE 
BY  ITS  ADDITION  OF  PHOSPHORUS 

It  is  the  sensible  and  logical  thing  to  do. 

WHY  DON9T  YOU  DO  IT? 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  in  Mew  York,  Mew  Jersey  and  most  New 
England  points  at  the  following  prices: 

CARLOADS,  20  TONS  OR  MORE  $21.50  A  TON 

LESS  CARLOADS,  1  TON  OR  MORE  23.50  A  TON 
Write  for  our  book  “Phosphorus  and  Manure” 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


WASHINGTON. — The  German  steam¬ 
ship  Imperator  has  been  allotted  to  the 
British  and  now  belongs  to  the  Cunard 
fleet.  Action  with  regard  to  the  seven 
other  German  steamers  in  the  same  status 
had  not  been  determined.  It  will  depend, 
it  is  indicated,  on  final  disposition  of  the 
tankers  under  the  German  flag  but  Amer¬ 
ican  owned,  now  held  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth  by  direction  of  the  Supreme  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  Imperator  and  seven  other  ships 
were  allotted  to  the  United  States  after 
the  armistice  and  were  used  to  transport 
American  troops  from  overseas. 

The  opinion  of  the  army  general  staff 
and  the  Administration  is  that  a  peace¬ 
time  army  of  500, (XX)  men  is  the  minimum 
necessary  to  care  for  the  national  interest, 


December  6,  1919 

General  March,  chief  of  staff,  declared 
November  24. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Legislation 
affecting  the  interests  of  agriculture  will 
be  taken  up  and  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  accelerate  it  as  soon  as  Congress  con¬ 
venes  in  regular  session,  members  have 
informed  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Or¬ 
ganizations.  Representative  Morgan,  of 
Oklahoma,  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House,  now  considering 
the  Capper-Hersman  bill,  said  he  would 
devote  the  recess  time  to  consideration 
of  the  measure.  Mr.  Morgan  said  so  many 
duties  devolved  upon  Congressmen  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  during  a  session 
to  give  more  than  passing  attention  to 
any  one  suggested  measure. 

Speaking  before  the  State  waterways 
convention  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  November 
20,  Edward  T.  Cushing,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange,  asserted 
that  the  State’s  investment  in  the  Erie 
Canal  is  wasted  as  far  as  grain  transpor¬ 
tation  is  concerned  unless  proper  elevator 
and  storage  facilities  are  provided  at  New 
York  to  care  for  this  class  of  traffic. 
Lack  of  boats  and  the  unwillingness  of 
investors  to  enter  into  competition  with 
the  present  Government  operated  barges 
on  the  canal  are  other  factors  operating 
to  prevent  the  full  utilization  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  Mr.  Cushing  declared. 

Julius  II.  Barnes,  director  of  the 
United  States  Grain  Corporation,  an¬ 
nounced  November  21  that  export  and 
import  embargoes  on  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  would  be  lifted  December  15.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  signed  a  proclamation  com¬ 
pletely  terminating  the  embargo  control 
which  lias  been  effective  more  than  two 
years,  first  under  the  War  Trade  Board 
and  then  under  the  legislation  of  the 
wheat  guarantee  bill,  which  was  main¬ 
tained  by  the  wheat  director.  Mr.  Barnes 
said  that  with  Canadian  wheat  permitted 
to  enter  American  markets  free  of  duty, 
the  United  States  supply  of  Spring  wheat 
flours,  which  was  affected  by  the  partial 
crop  failure  in  the  Northwest  this  year, 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

During  the  last  eight  years  a  great 
number  of  farmers,  native  born  Danes, 
Norwegians,  Swedes  and  Finlanders,  have 
come  from  Western  States,  as  well  as 
Canada,  and  have  bought  farms  in  New 
York  State.  October  25  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Agricultural  Hall,  Albany,  in 
response  to  invitations  sent  out  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  to  over 
100  Dauish  farmers  within  100  miles  of 
Albany,  aud  a  very  interestiug  meeting 
resulted.  Addresses  were  made  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Wilson,  Mr.  Fredericksen  of 
the  Hanson  Laboratories,  A.  M.  Christen¬ 
sen,  Farm  Bureau  Manager  Crouch  and 
Rev.  J.  Valdmar  Moldenhawer.  A  basket 
dinner  was  enjoyed  by  those  present,  and 
all  expressed  hopes  of  a  similar  pleasant 
and  profitable  meeting  next  year. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Association  will 
meet  at  Washington,  D.  O.,  December 
S-9,  with  Governors.  Senators,  Congress¬ 
men,  mayors  of  principal  cities,  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce,  representatives  af  ag¬ 
ricultural,  waterway  and  highway  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  22  Mississippi  Valley 
States. 

Finer  fruit  was  never  displayed  in 
Vermont  than  was  shown  at  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Vermont  Horticultural 
Society  at  Rutland.  The  Rutland  Couut.v 
exhibit  of  If.  R.  MacFae  was  intended 
to  show  that  this  county  has  no  rival, 
even  in  the  far-famed  Grand  Isle  County 
in  Champlain  Valley.  There  were  ex¬ 
traordinary  exhibits  also  from  Belmont 
Farm  orchards  in  Addison  County,  and 
two  exceptional  exhibits  from  E.  II.  West 
of  Dorset  and  the  “Orchards”  at  Ben¬ 
nington.  The  McRae  orchards  dis¬ 
played  Northern  Spy  four  inches  in 
diameter  and  McIntosh  Red  only  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  less  than  this.  Of 
special  interest  were  the  artistic  displays 
of  Delicious,  Winter  Banana,  Baldwin 
and  Spy  from  other  sections  of  the  State. 
The  sweepstake  prize  for  the  best  box 
was  taken  by  E.  II.  West  of  Dorset  on 
McIntosh  Red.  It.  R.  MacFae  of  Cas- 
tleton  took  the  $10  prize  exhibit  for  the 
most  beautiful  and  ai*tistic  display  of 
apples  on  tables.  The  other  $10  prizes 
offered  by  Governor  P.  W.  Clement  were 
taken  by  E.  II.  West  of  Dorset  for 
Northern  Spy  and  Fameuse :  by  C.  L. 
Witherell  for  the  best  box  of  Delicious, 
and  “The  Orchards”  uF  Bennington  for 
the  best  box  of  Grimes’  Golden.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  exceedingly  instructive  and 
pronounced  by  many  as  the  best  ever 
plauued  by  the  society.  The  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  are :  Pi^osident,  C.  L. 
Witherell,  Middlebury ;  secretary,  M.  B. 
Cummings,  Burlington ;  treasurer,  W.  C. 
Colton,  Montpelier. 


Good  Report  on  Hale  Peach 

I  have  just  read  C.  R.  Harms’  note  on 
the  Hale  peach,  page  1G88,  and  I  do  not 
agree  with  him :  in  fact  i  believe  lie  never 
saw  a  genuine  J.  II.  Hale  peach.  I  bought 
100  trees,  25  of  which  died.  I  wrote  the 
nursery  about  it  aud  they  sent  me  25 
free.  The  trees  were  supposed  to  bear 
last  year,  but  the  buds  froze.  This  year 
the  trees  were  loaded  down  with  fruit, 
and  sold  well.  In  fact  many  people  called 
it  the  painted  peach,  because  of  its 
beautiful  coloring.  They  do  uot  have  the 
usual  pink  cheeks ;  the  pink  and  yellow 
are  so  mixed  that  one  color  shines  through 
the  other1,  and  the  pink  spreads  over  al¬ 
most  tho  whole  peach.  The  majority  of 
buyers  chose  Hale  instead  of  Elberta,  al¬ 
though  the  Elberta  was  sold  cheaper. 

New  Jersey.  A.  BAST. 
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1ADY  Randolph  Churchill  is  England’s  greatest 
J  authority  on  furniture.  Her  home  is  the  best 
furnished  house  in  London. 

Lady  Churchill  saw  the  Edison  Period 
Cabinets.  Immediately  she  wrote: 

(Her  Letter) 

“What  an  extraordinary  man  Mr.  Edison  is !  He  perfects 
his  phonograph  to  a  pomt  where  its  realism  is  astounding. 
Then  he  determines  to  make  each  Edison  Phonograph,  even 
the  least  costly  an  attractive  piece  of  furniture.  Instead  of 
the  usual  dentistdi\e  looking  cabinet,  his  designers  have 
succeeded  in  putting  the  character  and  feeling  of  the  best 
periods  into  his  phonograph  cases.  These  graceful  and  ar' 
tistic  productions  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  all  who  can 
afford  them,  and  will  cause  Mr.  Edison’s  new  phonograph 
to  be  received  in  many  houses  where  less  worthy  machines 
have  not  been  welcomed  heretofore.” 

These  Edison  Period  Cabinets  are  American  adapta- 
tions  of  Europe’s  richest  furniture  treasures.  This 
letter  is  the  Old  World’s  stamp  of  approval  on  the 


William  aid 
Mary 


Sheraton 
( Sant  inlay ) 


Chippendale 


achievement  of  Edison’s  American  de- 
signers  and  craftsmen. 

BUT  Lady  Churchill  has  overlooked  the 
second  great  part  of  Edison’s  purpose. 

She  has  received  the  impression  that  these 
cabinets  are  only  for  the  well-to-do.  Noth-  t 
ing  could  be  farther  from  the  fact.  Edison 
has  developed  an  authentic  period  cabinet 
for  each  New  Edison, — even  the  lowest 
priced  models.  Isn’t  this  exactly  what  you  would 
have  expected  of  the  man  who  spent  three  million 
dollars  in  order  to  give  the  world  his  musical  ideal, 
— the  Official  Laboratory  Model  ? 

THE  New  Edison  is  truly  the  phonograph  of  two 
arts.  It  brings  you  the  world’s  noblest  music, 
Re-Created  in  all  its  beauty 
and  soul.  It  brings  you  the 
world’s  purest  furniture  art 
perpetuated  in  furniture  which 
will  enrich  your  home  forever. 

See  the  different  period  de¬ 
signs.  Hear  the  wonder  of 
Re-Created  Music.  If  no  Edi¬ 
son  dealer  is  near  you,  write 
for  the  beautiful  new  book,  “Edison  and  Misic. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


iSth  Century  English 


NEW 


EDISON 


Ohe  Phonograph 
with  a  Sou/  ” 
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The  Economy  Nest.  Fig.  587 

Some  Handy  Poultry  Appliances 

The  Maryland  Experiment  Station  at 
College  Park  has  issued  Bulletin  230,  en¬ 
titled  “Poultry  Appliances  and  Methods,” 
by  Roy  H.  Waite.  It  gives  in  condensed 
form  pictures  and  description  of  various 
handy  appliances  which  will  be  serviceable 
to  any  poultryman.  The  pictures  shown 
with  this  note  are  re-engraved  from  the 
bulletin.  What  is  known  as  the  economy 
nest  is  shown  at  Fig.  587.  This  nest  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  hung  against  the  wall,  the 
wall  in  fact  forming  the  back  part  of  the 
nest.  As  shown  in  the  picture,  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  made,  and  can  be  closed  if  need  be, 
thus  preventing  the  hens  from  roosting 
on  it  as  some  birds  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  In  order  to  clean  the  nest  it  is 
only  necessary  to  turn  it  up  or  lower  it 
down.  Then  as  the  back  will  be  open,  it 
can  be  easily  swept  or  scrubbed  out.  The 
bulletin  gives  full  details  for  building  it. 

Then  Fig.  589  shows  a  broody  coop, 
where  broody  hens  may  have  a  chance  to 
reflect  upon  the  error  of  their  ways.  This 
is  made  with  a  slatted  bottom,  with  the 
sides  and  top  of  fence  wire.  It  is  not 
only  useful  for  keeping  broody  hens,  but 


The  Economy  Nest  Closed.  Fig.  5S8 


also  for  keeping  surplus  males  during  the 
breeding  season. 

Somehow  we  have  had  more  questions 
about  what  to  do  for  scaly  leg  than  we 
have  ever  known  before  at  this  season. 
This  may  be  due  to  a  more  serious  out¬ 
break  of  the  trouble,  or  perhaps  the  high 
cost  of  living  has  induced  people  to  pay 
closer  attention  to  their  birds.  At  any 
rate.  Fig.  592  show’s  a  typical  specimen 
of  the  scaly  leg,  while  Fig.  594  show’s  how 
the  disease  is  treated.  In  this  bulletin 
kerosene  oil  is  recommended  as  a  cure. 
In  applying  it  a  tin  can  is  nailed  to  the 
wall  so  as  to  hold  it  firmly.  Then  the 
bird  is  taken,  as  shown  in  the  picture, 
and  the  legs  are  dipped  in  dow’n  into  the 
kerosene.  This  is  said  to  be  a  cure,  al¬ 
though  other  remedies  are  also  suggested 
by  other  poultrymen. 

At  Fig.  593  is  shown  a  simple  brooder 
coop,  which  is  said  to  give  excellent  satis¬ 
faction.  This,  as  we  see,  is  simply  a 
small  box  of  a  house  with  a  sliding  frame 
of  w’ire  cloth  used  as  a  door.  When  such 
a  door  is  closed  at  night  the  coop  becomes 
rat-proof;  at  the  same  time  there  is 
plenty  of  air.  In  the  daytime  the  door  is 
opened  slightly  at  one  side,  as  shown  in 


Coop  for  Broody  Hens.  Fig.  589 


the  picture,  so  that  the  little  chicks  may 
run  in  and  out,  W’hile  the  hen  is  kept  con¬ 
fined. 

The  two  pictures  at  Fig.  590  and  591 
show  a  method  of  moving  colony  houses 
W’hich  is  practiced  by  Wm.  Schrom,  a 
Maryland  poultry  keeper.  As  will  be 
seen,  two  holes  are  bored  at  each  end  of 
the  house,  so  that  iron  pipes  may  be 
passed  through  them.  The  house  is  then 
jacked  up  with  a  w’agon-jack,  as  we  see 
in  the  picture.  After  this  is  done  the 
front  and  rear  gears  of  the  w’agon  are 
fastened  under  the  ends  of  the  pipes,  after 
which,  of  course,  it  may  be  handled  as 
easily  as  a  load  of  ray,  and  the  house 
may  be  carried  anywhere  desired. 

This  bulletin  gives  a  good  tip  about 
using  poultry  roofing.  It  states  that  this 


roofing  should  lie  in  the  sunshine  for  a 
few’  hours  before  putting  it  in  place.  The 
roofing  will  expand  from  this  warming 
and  lie  closer  on  the  roof  when  finally 
used.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
inside  of  the  roll  is  colder  than  the  outside 
air,  so  that  if  it  is  not  warmed  before  ap¬ 
plication  the  roofing  is  apt  to  W’rinkle 
from  expansion  after  nailing  down. 

Another  point  is  made  with  reference 
to  putting  up  diamond  mesh  wire  fenc¬ 
ing.  We  are  told  that  the  top  w’ire  must 
be  fastened  in  a  perfectly  straight  line 
from  end  to  end.  After  fastening  the  top 
for  the  entire  length,  begin  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  center  post  and  work  out  to  the 
end.  If  the  ground  is  not  perfectly  level 
the  wire  will  have  to  be  buried  or  folded 
up  at  some  places.  After  the  bottom  is 
finished  in  this  w’ay  the  two  ends  may  be 
fastened. 


Chicken  Pox 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  seven- 
weeks-old  chicks?  They  did  well  and 
grew  nicely  until  five  weeks  old,  and 
then  the  trouble  began.  First  there  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  side  of  the  head,  or  at  the 
base  of  the  comb,  or  on  the  bill,  a  blistery 
growth  somewhat  resembling  a  boil.  As 


this  grew  larger  there  was  a  discharge  of 
yellow  matter  which  as  the  chick  rubbed 
its  head  over  its  body  finally  covered  its 
back  and  neck  until  the  whole  back  w’as 
covered.  These  boils  or  blisters  often  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  eyelids,  sometimes  singly,  but 
more  often  there  will  be  one  on  each  side 
of  the  head,  and  at  the  same  time  one  or 
two  or  three  on  either  side  of  the  bill. 
As  these  spread  over  the  w’hole  head  they 
become  a  mass  of  putrid  sores,  finally 
closing  the  eyes  of  the  chick  completely, 
so  that  it  cannot  see  to  eat  and  in  a  short 
time  it  dies.  In  every  other  respect  the 
chicks  seem  normal  and  until  thus  at¬ 
tacked  they  were  about  the  healthiest  lot 
I  ever  grew.  They  are  incubator-batched 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  came  to  me  in 
good  condition.  w.  H  G. 

Southei’n  Pines,  N.  C. 

These  chicks  are  probably  suffering 
from  chicken  pox,  a  contagious  disease 
frequently  seen  in  the  Southern  States. 


and  not  infrequently,  though  usually  in  a 
less  severe  form,  in  the  North.  The  con¬ 
tagion  may  be  spread  through  contact 
with  other  fowls  or  by  means  of  pigeons, 
and  perhaps  other  birds.  The  outbreak  in 
your  flock  seems  to  have  been  a  particu¬ 
larly  virulent  one.  Spread  of  the  con¬ 
tagion  should  be  prevented  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  isolation  of  the  sick  chicks  and 
disinfection  of  quarters  and  utensils  used 
by  them.  Mild  cases  usually  recover 
spontaneously,  but  treatment  is  needed 
when  the  infection  is  severe  or  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  chicks  marked,  as  in  this 
case.  Various  antiseptic  applications  are 
recommended,  perhaps  the  most  simple  and 
easily  applied  being  tincture  of  iodine.  The 
sores  are  painted  over  with  this  liquid, 
after  which  they  may  be  greased  with 
some  simple  or  antiseptic  ointment. 
Crusts  should  be  removed  from  the  sores 
before  the  applications  are  made.  Paint¬ 
ing  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  creolin, 
a  1  to  1,000  solution  of  corrosive  subli¬ 


mate  or  dusting  with  iodoform  are  also 
recommended  as  curative  measures. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hens  Going  Light 

I  think  that  the  reason  for  hens  going 
light,  as  described  by  M.  B.  I).,  is  this: 
Some  person  who  has  a  catarrh,  nasal  or 
bronchial,  or  who  has  tuberculosis,  per¬ 
haps  lightly,  has  access  to  the  henhouse, 
or  yard,  or  field  where  the  hens  are.  lie 
spits,  the  hens  eat  the  spittle,  and  in 
about  three  or  four  weeks  afterward  begin 
to  show  sickness,  in  about  two  more 
weeks  die.  The  remedy  is  this :  Exclude 
every  person  except  the  caretaker  from 
buildings,  yards  and  fields  where  the  hens 
are.  Provide  the  caretaker  with  paper 
napkins  to  carry  in  his  pocket  to  spit  in 
if  necessary,  or  something  else  equally 
good  and  handy  for  the  purpose.  Impress 
it  on  his  mind  that  he  must  not  spit  on 
the  litter,  floor,  or  ground  where  the  hens 
can  get  the  spittle.  Now’,  if  you  believe 
the  guess  w’orth  the  ink,  you  are  welcome 
to  tell  it  to  the  world.  If  anyone  wants 
the  reason  why  I  make  it',  I  will  cheer¬ 
fully  tell  them  in  a  personal  letter. 
Summed  up,  however,  it  is  experience. 

M.  H.  D. 

The  suggestion  in  the  above  is  that 
tuberculosis  may  be  communicated  from 
men  to  fow’ls  by  the  way  of  human 
sputum.  Many  experiments  have  been 
conducted  to  determine  the  possibility  of 
this,  but  these  experiments  have  been  in¬ 


conclusive  and  the  question  is  as  yet  un¬ 
settled.  There  can  be  no  question,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  pre¬ 
cautions  urged  by  the  writer  upon  those 
who  have,  or  may  have,  tuberculosis,  even 
in  a  mild  form.  The  sputum  of  these 
people  is  the  one  source  of  infection  of 
others,  and  by  its  collection  and  burning 
on  paper  handkerchiefs  or  in  other  suit¬ 
able  receptacles  the  spread  of  the  disease 
may  be  checked.  The  liabit  of  properly 
disposing  of  their  sputum  may  easily  be 
acquired  by  sufferers  from  tuberculosis, 
and  when  rightly  adhered  to  renders  them 
inoffensive  to  others  and  a  source  of  no 
danger  to  those  with  whom  they  associate. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cutting  Down  Bee  Tree 

Recently  someone  cut  a  large  maple 
tree  in  my  sugar  bush,  which  contained 
a  large  swarm  of  bees  and  several  pounds 


A  Typical  Case  of  Scaly  Leg.  Fig.  592 

of  honey.  Has  anyone  a  right  to  cut  a 
bee  tree  wherever  they  find  one? 

Castorland,  N.  Y.  b.  c.  g. 

Speaking  as  a  layman,  rather  than 
lawyer,  I  should  say  that  cutting  a  tree 
upon  another  man’s  premises,  whether 
that  tree  chanced  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
swarm  of  bees  or  not,  constituted  willful 
trespass  and  rendered  the  offender  liable 
for  damages.  This  fact  will  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  however;  cutting 
bee  trees  in  the  woods  has  long  been  a 
custom,  starting  when  woods  were  more 
open  and  less  valuable  than  now,  and 
custom,  when  well  established,  comes  very 
close  to  having  the  force  of  law.  On  this 
account,  it  might  be  difficult  to  recover 
damages  from  the  trespasser  if  he  were 
brought  into  court.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  land  where  this  tree  grew  was  not 
legally  posted  against  hunters  and  tres¬ 
passers.  m.  B.  D. 


Death  of  Hens 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
hens?  I  find  one  dead  every  few  days; 
have  never  noticed  any  sick  until  this 
morning,  when  I  found  a  large  hen  lying 
on  her  side.  The  droppings  were  yellow. 
They  have  free  range  in  cornfields  and 
work  fields.  We  feed  corn  mostly.  Do  you 
think  it  is  cholera?  \v.  F.  t. 

Maryland. 

The  mere  finding  of  hens  dead  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  base  a 
diagnosis ;  there  are  many  causes  of  sud¬ 
den  death  in  the  poultry  flock.  It  is  not 
uncommon,  however,  to  find  large,  heavy 
hens  dead  under  the  perches  or  about  the 
premises  when  no  disease  has  noticeably 


A  Simple  Brooder  Coop.  Fig.  593 

been  present.  Apoplexy,  or  the  bursting 
of  a  blood’ vessel  in  the  brain  is  probably 
the  cause  of  many  of  these  deaths,  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  internal  digestive  organs 
which  did  not  produce  any  striking  out¬ 
ward  symptoms  account  for  others.  Very 
likely  this  hen  with  yellow  diarrhoea 
would  have  shown  a  large,  diseased  liver 
upon  autopsy,  but  there  is  no  indication 
here  of  cholera.  m.  b.  d. 


Treating  a  Case  of  Scaly  Leg.  Fig.  594 


Moving  Colony  House.  Fig.  590 


How  the  Henhouse  Is  Put  on  Wheels.  Fig.  591 
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A  Kodak  Christmas 

.Kodak  helps  to  make  the  Christmas  merry— then  keeps  a  picture  story  of 
the  Christmas  merriment. 

And  nowhere  are  there  more  Christmas  pictures  for  the  Kodak  than  in  the  country,  where 
Christmas  is  so  real,  so  home  like,  so  full  of  the  old-fashioned,  whole-souled  spirit  of  the  day. 

The  arrival  of  the  visitors;  the  children  romping  in  the  snow;  the  gorgeous  sun  and  snow 
effects  in  the  orchard;  the  family  dinner  party  ready  for  the  attack  on  the  savory  bird  whose 
bronze  glory  fills  to  overflowing  the  huge  platter  at  the  head  of  the  table  —  grandmother  busy 
with  her  knitting  and  dreaming  of  a  Christmas  of  other  days;  and  the  tree  itself —  all  these  are 
subjects  for  the  Kodak. 

In  taking  and  titling  the  pictures  there  is  fun  and  interest  that  give  an  added  zest  to  the 
Christmas  merry-making  —  and  afterward  these  pictures,  telling  so  faithfully  the  home  story, 
help  to  keep  fresh  the  memories  of  the  great  home  holiday. 

Put  Kodak  on  your  Christmas  List. 


If  it  isn  't  an  Eastman, 
it  isn’t  a  Kodak. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
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PROTECT  AND  BEAUTIFY 
THE  HIGHWAYS 

Road  building  and  road  improvement  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  Millions  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  National  and  State  govern¬ 
ments  to  carry  on  the  work  on  a  large  scale. 

The  great,  progressive  State  of  New  York  proposes 
to  have  not  only  good  road  surfaces,  but  artistic  environments. 
They  are  laying  out  a  complete  plan  to  protect  trees  along 
their  highways.  The  idea  probably  originated  with  the 
soldiers  who  were  impressed  with  the  beautiful  roads  of 
France,  arched  over,  as  many  of  them  are,  with  splendid 
trees. 

Experts  realize  that  trees,  shading  the  roadways  in  hot 
weather,  prolong  the  life  of  the  roads  for  many  years. 

A  roadside  tree  is  at  a  disadvantage.  The  hard  road 
prevents  as  much  moisture  from  reaching  its  roots  as  other 
trees  receive.  Therefore,  these  trees  should  be  planted  in 
the  way  to  give  them  the  best  possible  chance.  That  way  is 

THE  RED  CROSS  WAY. 

We  have  demonstrators  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Northern 
Minnesota,  Northern  Michigan,  Delaware,  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  andNewYorkto  show  this 
superior  scientific  method. 

But  citizens  of  other  states  can  learn  all  about  it 
from  our  free 

HANDBOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES. 

The  process  is  safe  and  it  is  simple.  Anybody  can 
understand  it;  anybody  can  do  it. 

Not  only  roadside  trees,  but  fruit,  shade  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees  generally,  should  be  planted  the  Red  Cross  Way 
if  the  soil  is  hard. 

WRITE  FOR  THE  BOOKLET  NOW  BEFORE  YOU 

FORGET  IT. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
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Grind  Your  Own  Flour 


Save  the  miller’s  and  dealer’s  profits,  miles  of  hauling  and 
hours  of  time  by  grinding  all  kinds  of  flour  and  corn  meal  at 
home  in  your  spare  time  with  a 

Howell  Home  Milling  Plant 

Make  any  grade  of  flour  from  wheat,  barley ,  buckwheat, 
rye,  corn  and  other  cereals — cheaper  and  better  than 
you  can  buy  them.  Big  money  in  grinding  for  your 
neighbors.  The  middlings  and  bran  saved  will  pay  for 
the  outfit  in  a  short  time. 

A  miniature  flonr  mill  built  like  the  large  improved  mills.  Made  in  4  sizes. 

An;  engine  from  2  to  12  h.  p.  will  run  it.  Sold  with  or  without  engine. 

FREE  Our  Illustrated  Folder.  Get 


now. 


your  copy 

R.  R.  Howell  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 
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Highest  quality 

Galvanized — 


ROOFING 

Formed  from  Ape  -Keystone  Copper 
Steel  Galvanized  l  £  ;ets.  Full  weight. 


These  are  the  most  satisfact  iff  rust-resiRtineKalvanized ,  3 

sheets  manufactured  for  ltooanK,  Sidirn?,  Tanks,  Silos,  *  . ,  ,  _  ,  ,  , 

Flumes,  Culverts,  etc.  The  Keystone  added  to  recularbrand  indieatesthatCopperSteel  is  used.  Sold  by  welsht 
by  leading  metal  merchants.  For  fine  residences  and  public  buildings  use  KkystONU  Copper  Steel  Hooting 
Tin  Plates.  Write  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet  containing  building  plans  and  valuable  information. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


Timely  Hints  About  Dahlias. — Gar¬ 
den  makers  in  this  section  are  busy  taking 
np  their  Dahlia  and  Gladiolus  roots.  It 
is  interesting  to  watch  the  way  in  which 
they  do  it.  The  usual  plan,  apparently, 
is  to  loosen  the  ground  slightly,  then  to 
grasp  the  stalk  firmly  and  pull  the  root 
out  of  the  ground  with  a  sudden  jerk. 
Now  this  is  a  fine  way  to  serve  the  in¬ 
terests  of  commercial  Dahlia  growers,  for 
in  most  eases  at  least  half  the  necks  on 
each  bulb  are  broken,  with  the  result 
that  the  attached  tubers  are  rendered 
worthless.  The  neck  is  that  part  of  the 
tuber  which  joins  the  main  stalk,  and  it 


A  Group  of  Montbretias 

is  very  readily  dislocated.  When  the 
professional  growers  dig  their  Dahlias 
they  either  go  through  the  field  with  a 
deep  set  plow,  loosening  the  clumps  with¬ 
out  throwing  them  out,  or  else  they  have 
their  men  work  in  pairs.  In  either  case 
the  ground  is  loosened  around  the  roots 
so  that  they  may  be  lifted  out  with  a  fork, 
and  without  damage  to  the  tubers.  The 
same  plan  should  be  followed  in  the  home 
garden. 

Drying  Off. — Another  mistake  often 
made  is  to  leave  the  dumps  exposed  to 
the  sun  for  a  day  or  two,  or  even  longer. 
This  seriously  impairs  the  vitality  of  the 


Winter  was  an  almost  impossible  task, 
unless  one  had  unusually  good  facilities. 
Geisha  is  also  a  disappointment  in  this 
respect.  This  wonderfully  brilliant, 
pjeony-flowered  Dahlia  lias  come  to  he 
among  the  most  popular  of  all  varieties. 
Yet  the  stock  never  gets  very  large,  and 
amateurs  lost  it  year  after  year,  for  it  is 
a  difficult  Dahlia  to  carry  over.  Garden- 
makers  who  have  only  a  little  money  to 
invest  in  flowers  should  take  pains  to 
learn  about  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
varieties  they  propose  to  buy.  Red  Dah¬ 
lias  are  the  most  persistent  of  all.  They 
will  survive  under  conditions  which  cause 
the  loss  of  most  other  kinds,  which  is  the 
best  explanation  of  the  claim  so  often 
made  by  beginners  that  their  choicest  va¬ 
rieties  revert  in  a  short  time  to  common 
red  kinds.  The  truth  is  that  a  Dahlia 
grown  from  a  tuber  will  invariably  be 
like  its  parent.  Tt  is  different,  of  course, 
with  Dahlias  grown  from  seed.  They 
are  likely  to  develop  almost  any  form  or 
color. 

Dahlia  Types. — I  have  been  amazed 
this  season  at  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
Dahlia  craze.  You  find  Dahlias  every¬ 
where  now ;  in  city  hack  lots  as  well  as 
in  farmhouse  dooryards.  and  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  almost  every  town  you  will 
come  across  some  man  or  woman  who  has 
a  field  of  Dahlias  where  orders  are  being 
taken  for  bulbs  to  be  delivered  the  next 
Spring.  Many  growers  are  going  in  espe¬ 
cially  for  some  of  the  newer  kinds,  includ¬ 
ing  the  collarette,  duplex  and  single  types. 
The  collarette  Dahlias  have  the  advantage 
of  being  remarkably  good  keepers  when 
cut,  which  unfortunately  is  not  true  of 
the  single  Dahlias.  On  the  whole,  the 
decorative  Dahlias  and  the  pompons  are 
the  best  for  cutting,  and  the  kinds  which 
should  be  grown  most  freely  if  one  is  sell¬ 
ing  cut  flowers  at  retail  or  to  a  flower 
dealer.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  line  of 
work  which  can  be  developed  in  many 
small  towns.  Florists  are  coming  to  use 
Dahlias  in  increasing  numbers,  and  will 
often  buy  them  from  local  growers  if  the 
right  kinds  are  offered.  Most  of  the  pom¬ 
pous  are  excellent  for  decorative  work, 
and  among  the  best  of  the  decorative 
forms  for  this  purpose  are  King  of  the 
Autumn,  Maude  Adams,  Delice,  Lyud- 
hurst,  Madame  van  den  Daele,  and  the 
new  Gene  Kerr. 

Montbretias  for  Farmyard  Gardens. 


Digging  Dahlia  a  in 

roots,  because  much  of  the  moisture  is 
dried  out.  After  two  hours  in  the  open 
air  the  clumps  should  he  removed  to  the 
cellar.  Of  course  the  stalks  will  he  cut 
off  before  the  roots  are  dug,  and  they 
should  be  cut  a  few  inches  above  the 
clump.  I  have  seen  long-handled  pruning 
shears  used  for  the  purpose.  The  stalks 
contain  a  peculiar  acid,  which  has  a  bad 
effect  on  the  hands  of  the  men  who  spend 
a  day  or  two  digging  Dahlias.  It  also  has 
a  bad  effect  on  the  clumps  if  not  allowed 
to  escape.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
all  clumps  he  inverted  when  they  are 
stored,  the  stumps  of  the  stalks  being 
placed  downward.  This  practice  alone 
will  go  far  towards  preventing  decay  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter. 

Difficulties  of  Storage. — Now  it  is 
an  unfortunate  fact  that  some  of  the 
finest  of  the  Dahlias  are  the  most  difficult 
to  store.  For  some  years  J.  B.  Smith 
was  put  forth  as  a  fine  variety,  but  grow¬ 
ers  found  that  keeping  it  through  the 


Com  m  ere  in  l  C  it  It  tire 

• 

— It  seems  surprising  that  more  common 
use  is  not  made  in  gardens  of  Montbre- 
tias.  Almost  never  are  they  seen  in  a 
farmyard  garden,  yet  they  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  easy  to  grow,  and  are  a  delight  for 
many  weeks  in  the  Fall,  when  flowers  are 
none  too  plentiful.  These  Montbretias 
resemble  miniature  Gladioli,  hut  throw 
up  several  flower  spikes,  which  gives  them 
an  advantage  over  the  Gladiolus,  although 
more  than  one  flower  spike  is  often  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  new  form  of  Gladioli  known 
as  Priinulinus  hybrids.  The  Montbretias 
are  grown  from  small  bulbs  which  will 
go  through  the  Winter  in  most  gardens  if 
a  liberal  mulch  is  applied.  The  flowers 
are  all  bright  colored,  largely  yellow, 
orange  and  scarlet,  and  keep  remarkably 
well  when  cut.  Unfortunately  there  has 
been  some  question  as  to  whether  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Horticultural  Board  will  admit  their 
importation.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  they 
will  not  be  cut  off,  for  they  are  very  use¬ 
ful.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 
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Know  the  Enemy 

as  Well  as  the  Glidden 


Remedy 


Then  you  can  combat  the  many  pest  that 
destroy  crops  and  eat  up  the  profit. 

Know  pest  habits.  Anticipate  their  com¬ 
ing.  Get  ready  ahead  of  time,  and  end 
them  forever  with  a- timely  Glidden  spray¬ 
ing  or  dusting. 

Glidden  Spray  Books  will  help  in  your 
study  of  bug  life.  Glidden  experimental 
workmen  will  advise  you.  and  the  Glidden 
spraying  materials  will  provide  the  means 
of  ending  your  greatest  crop  loss. 

These  materials  have  the  quality  and  the 
strength  to  make  quick  work  of  any  kind  of 
pest.  This  ability  is  due  largely  to  Glidden 
facilities — the  largest  and  most  complete 
plant  in  the  country  and  a  corps  of  expe¬ 
rienced  spray  men  and  chemists. 

1  The  Glidden  line  includes:  Glidden  Dry 

I  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Glidden  Dry 

A  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Calcium,  Glidden  Dry 
'G  Powdered  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Glidden  Dry 


Everywhere  on  Everything 

Glidden  is  the  word  for  paint  protection  whether  it  be 
farm  buildings,  implements  that  need  paint  or  trees  and 
shrubs  that  need  spraying. 

“Everywhere  on  Everything”  truly  expresses  the  broad 
scope  of  Glidden  usefulness.  Whenever  you  need  anything 
in  paints,  varnishes,  stains,  or  enamels,  let  Glidden  be  your 
buying  name. 


THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Reading  New  Orleans 


Factories:  Cleveland  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Toronto 

Franches:  New  York  Chicago  Kansas  Cit 

Boston  Pittsburgh  Atlanta  Da 

Slocks  in  principal  cities 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  other  day  I  talked  with  a  farmer 
who  expressed  his  opinion  of  town  and 
city  workers  freely.  He  said  they  had  a 
very  soft  job — eight  or  nine  hours  a  day, 
with  more  money  for  a  day’s  work  than 
he  could  make  in  a  week.  They  were 
able  to  wear  good  clothes,  keep  dry  and 
comfortable,  have  money  to  spend  and 
plenty  of  time  to  loaf  and  ride  about. 
That  was  his  conception  of  the  life  of  a 
city  worker.  Inside  of  an  hour  after 
this  a  city  man  undertook  to  give  me  his 
idea  of  farming  and  farmers.  lie  said 
lie  worked  harder  and  longer  hours  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  farmers.  They  had  a 
sure  living,  and  most  of  them  could  not 
be  turned  out  of  their  homes  if  they  were 
reasonably  active  and  thrifty.  They  must 
all  be  making  some  money  now,  while  it 
cost  him  every  cent  he  could  get  to¬ 
gether  to  pay  rent  and  transportation  and 
buy  food.  In  short,  he  claimed  the  farm¬ 
ers.  as  a  class,  were  better  off  than  he  is, 
and  that  they  did  not  appreciate  their  ad¬ 
vantages. 

***** 

This  man  did  not  belong  to  any  “union” 
and  was  not  a  member  of  organized  labor. 
He  was  a  clerk  or  salesman,  one  of  the 
great  class  of  unorganized  workers,  who 
make  up  perhaps  70  per  cent  of  the  city 
laborers.  Now  these  two  men — farmer 
and  unorganized  workman,  a  consumer — 
represent  SO  per  cent  of  the  workers  in 
this  country.  They  do  not  understand 
each  other  and  have  drifted  apart,  though 
originally  from  the  same  country  stock. 
Their  misunderstanding  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  industrial  and  market  troubles 
in  this  country.  If  they  could  come  to 
know  each  other  better  there  would  be 
less  class  hatred  and  greater  respect.  That 
would  surely  mean  greater  prosperity,  as 
is  shown  where  a  successful  public  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  developed,  or  wherever  there 
is  a  public  forum  where  country  and  city 
people  can  meet  and  split  up  their  differ¬ 
ences  with  pen  and  tongue. 

***** 

After  talking  with  these  two  men  I 
came  home  from  the  city  on  my  usual 
train,  and  began  to  consider  the  life  of  a 
commuter.  Most  farmers  do  not  know 
the  commuter’s  life  and  its  long  daily 
grind.  A  farmer  gets  up  and  goes  at 
once  to  his  work.  It  is  close  by  in  the 
barn  or  field,  and  there  is  no  long  jour¬ 
ney  to  reach  it.  The  commuter  lives  in 
the  country  and  works  in  the  city,  and 
he  must  travel  all  the  way  from  20  to  SO 
miles  a  day  between  his  home  and  his  job. 
On  the  train  I  speak  of  there  were  more 
than  700  such  workers,  coming  home  in 
the  dark,  after  a  long  day's  work.  The 
truth  is  that  a  good  many  of  the  workmen 
who  put  in  an  eight  or  nine-hour  day  are 
obliged  to  spend  three  hours  or  more 
getting  to  the  job  and  back.  Some  walk, 
some  use  the  railroads,  others,  combine 
and  buy  a  cheap  motor  car,  but  under  the 
conditions  near  and  in  the  big  cities,  they 
cannot  live  close  up  to  the  job.  Most  of 
them  that  I  know  must  get  up  about  as 
early  as  a  farmer  does  in  order  to  eat 
breakfast  and  get  to  the  job. 

***** 

I  can  give  the  exact  daily  life  of  a  man 
I  know  who  travels  on  our  train.  He 
lives  about  25  miles  out  in  the  country, 
and  two  miles  from  the  station.  In  Win¬ 
ter  he  is  obliged  to  get  up  before  daylight 
— ;when  some,  at  least,  of  the  farmers  are 
still  in  bed.  He  looks  around  on  his  lit¬ 
tle  place  and  plans  the  work,  then  eats  his 
breakfast  and  walks  two  hilly  miles  to  the 
railroad  station.  Here,  you  will  say,  is 
his  first  mistake.  He  ought  to  ride.  ‘  He 
walks  from  choice — for  the  exercise.  It 
is  part  of  a  training  scheme  for  keeping 
himself  in  good  condition.  A  train  takes 
him  with  a  crowd  of  other  commuters  to 
Jersey  City.  There  they  rush  out  and 
join  the  crowd  swarming  like  human  bees 
into  the  great  tunnel  which  runs  under 
the  Hudson  River.  A  few  passengers  float 
over  the  river  on  the  ferries,  but  most  of 
them  dive  under  the  great  river,  through 
the  tube,  and  are  safely  shot  out  on  the 
Island  of  Manhattan.  The  man  I  speak 
of  walks  about  half  a  mile  across  the  city 
to  his  work,  puts  in  strenuous  hours  until 
dark,  and  then  goes  home  as  he  came, 
through  the  tube  and  on  the  train,  with  a 
long,  dark  journey  over  the  hills  to  his 
home.  It  is  just  about  a  13-hour  day,  in¬ 
cluding  the  daily  journey  of  about  60 
miles. 

***** 

Rut  do  these  city  people  really  work ? 

Is  it  not  something  of  a  loafer’s  job,  after 
all?  You  should  try  it  in  order  to  find 
out.  You  may  go  into  some  stores  and 
offices  and  see  clerks  sitting  about  appar¬ 
ently  idle.  I  know  a  city  man  who  went 
through  the  country  on  a  railroad  train. 
He  looked  out  at  every  station  he  passed 
and  saw  a  few  men  waiting  or  sitting 
about,  and  he  came  back  and  reported 
that  farmers  were  a  set  of  lazy  loafers— • 
he  had  not  been  able  to  find  half  a  dozen 
of  them  at  work.  You  may  be  sure  that 
a  city  workman  must  earn  his  salary,  or 
he  will  not  get  any.  Of  course  there  are 
some  grafters  and  politicians  who  do  lit¬ 
tle,  but  such  people  as  these  who  travel 
on  my  train  must  work  or  quit,  and  they 
are  hold  down  to  discipline.  The  rents 
charged  for  New  York  business  property 
are  something  to  take  your  breath  away. 
Taxes,  income — all  are  taken  out  of  the 
tenant.  A  man  came  into  see  me  not  long 
ago  and  said  :  “I  came  down  to  have  a 
nice  long  visit  with  you — just  like  what 
we  would  have  on  the  farm.  Someone  has 


told  me  what  rents  are  here  in  this  big 
city,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  take  your 
time,  for  I  know  about  what  it  costs  you 
an  hour  to  sit  on  that  chair !”  The  com¬ 
muter  has  to  work,  and  is  driven  every 
moment  of  his  time. 

***** 

But  why  live  in  any  such  way?  Why 
travel  18,000  miles  or  more  every  year 
just  to  get  to  the  job  and  back?  Why  not 
get  up  nearer  to  it,  as  a  farmer  does? 
The  answer  to  that  is  easy  to  the  com¬ 
muter.  and  not  very  clear  to  a  farmer. 
How  is  he  going  to  do  it?  Most  of  the 
people  on  my  train  have  families,  and 
one  reason  for  living  in  the  country  is  a 
desire  to  give  the  children  something  of  a 
chance.  Very  few  except  the  poor  or  the 
well-to-do  can  afford  to  raise  a  family  in 
the  city.  The  poor  pack  into  the  cheaper 
tenements,  where  it  is  the  habit  to  raise 
children  in  almost  any  way,  as  regards 
food  and  care.  The  well-to-do  or  rich  can 
own  or  rent  large  apartments  or  entire 
houses.  The  middle  class,  who  live  close 
up  to  their  income,  have  very  few  chil¬ 
dren.  They  cannot  really  afford  to  bring" 
them  up.  Most  landlords  object  to  them, 
as  farmers  do  when  hiring  men,  and  social 
habit  or  fashion  bars  children,  about  as  it 
does  everything  except  money,  and  in 
some  cases,  brains.  Most  of  us  who  live 
in  the  country  do  not  realize  how  fashion 
or  habit  affects  common  people  and  works 
up  through  them  into  the  big  affairs  of 
life.  I  often  see  a  group  of  working  men 
—masons,  carpenters,  plumbers,  etc. — eat¬ 
ing  their  dinner  in  the  city.  Each  carries 
a  dinner  pail  or  basket.  They  get  on  the 
sunny  side  of  some  building  and  eat  their 
bread  and  meat  or  cheese  or  egg  and 
cake  or  pie.  These  men  are  frankly  in 
a  class  by  themselves,  and  keep  up  the 
old-time  habit  of  carrying  their  dinners 
On  the  other  hand,  most  clerks  or  sales 
men  or  other  similar  workers  have  been 
ordered  by  the  fashion  of  their  class  to  go 
out  to  some  restaurant  and  buy  a  dinner ! 
They  do  it,  and  pay  40  or  50  cents  for  it, 
while  the  stronger  food  in  the  workman’s 
dipner  pail  will  not  cost  over  15  or  20 
cents!  Very  likely  the  workman’s  wife 
will  carry  a  basket  to  the  market  ant 
take  her  purchases  home.  Fashion  says 
the  clerk’s  wife  should  call  the  grocer  by 
’phone  and  have  him  deliver  the  goods ! 

I  have  a  friend  who  knows  about  finances, 
and  he  tells  me  this  difference  explains 
why  these  workmen  as  a  class  bought 
twice  as  many  bonds  as  the  clerks  ant 
salesmen. 

***** 

At  any  rate,  the  commuter  takes  his 
long  hard  daily  ride  from  choice.  He 
wants  his  family  to  have  a  chance  in  the 
country,  and  he  sees  no  chance  to  accu¬ 
mulate  anything  for  a  “rainy  day”  in  the 
city.  He  may  get  hold  of  a  building  lot 
in  some  small  town,  and  put  up  a  modest 
house  through  a  building  and  loan  society. 
Or  he  may  go  farther  back  and  buy  a 
small  farm  and  become  a  back-to-the- 
lander.  The  chances  are  fair  that  if  lie 
can  hold  on  long  enough  the  town  will 
grow  until  his  property  will  gain  in 
value.  And  so  he  plants  his  family  in 
the  country  and  travels  back  and  forth  to 
liis  job.  In  most  cases  it  is  a  close  call 
financially,  for  the  mortgage  or  the  rent 
will  eat  up  a  good  share  of  his  earnings, 
and  the  cost  of  living  for  such  a  man  is 
frightful.  He  has  to  dress  neatly  and 
well  in  order  to  hold  his  position,  and  his 
wife'  and  children  must  keep  up  with  the 
living  habits  of  their  friends  or  go  into 
some  level  a  little  lower  in  the  scale.  I 
could  tell  you  some  pathetic  stories  of 
life  among  these  commuters  as  I  know 
them.  I  think  you  would  be  surprised  if 
you  could  know  how  many  of  the  well- 
dressed  and  intelligent  men  on  this  train 
have  practically  nothing  except  their  sal¬ 
ary  and  an  insurance  policy.  Yet  they 
show  great  nerve  and  good  nature.  lii 
their  business  they  have  to  greet  custom¬ 
ers  with  a  smils  and  a  pleasant  word,  and 
they  carry  the  habit  into  their  daily  life. 
Some  of  the  things  these  men  and  women 
are  doing  in  order  that  their  children 
may  have  opportunity  will  take  the  rank 
with  what  I  know  farmei’s  have  done 
and  are  doing. 

***** 

The  fact  is  our  farmers  can  have  little 
quarrel  with  these  commuters,  or  people 
who  know  the  labor  side  of  the  city  and 
the  home  side  of  the  country.  It  is  true 
that  thousands  of  people  who  live  and  die 
amid  the  brick  and  stone  of  the  city  are 
narrow  as  a  board,  and  utterly  incapable 
of  understanding  the  life  of  a  farmer. 
This  is  not  true  of  a  man  who  looks  upon 
the  city  only  as  a  place  where  he  may 
earn  his  living,  but  whose  hopes  for  his 
family  and  home  are  in  the  country.  He 
represents  the  Ultimate  Consumer  with  a 
capital  U,  and  the  farmer  back  in  the 
country  cannot  afford  to  quarrel  with  him. 
Our  nearby  farmers  are  inclined  to  fight, 
him  because  he  comes  out  and  votes  great 
sums  of  money  for  schoolhouses  and  “im¬ 
provements”  which  the  landowners  have 
to  pay.  Yet  the  coming  of  the  com¬ 
muter  increases  land  values,  makes  bet¬ 
ter  x'oads  possible,  and  mixes  up  town 
and  country  as  nothing  else  cun  do.  As 
the  years  go  by  and  transportation  meth¬ 
ods  are  improved,  this  “commuting”  is 
sure  to  develop.  More  and  more  will  peo¬ 
ple  make  their  homes  on  farms  in  quiet 
places,  and  do  business  where  men  come 
together  in  crowds.  I  think  the  com¬ 
muter  is  to  be  a  large  factor  in  the  future 
of  this  country.  I  know  his  life,  and  I 
know  he  has  no  “soft  job.”  He  earns  all 
he  gets.  He  is  a  good  “mixer”  to  stir  up 
town  and  country  together  and  give  each 
a  finer  and  better  idea  of  life. 
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Where  Upkeep  Counts  Most 


Twelve  million  miles  of  wire, 
connecting  cities,  villages, 
farms;  running  under  busy 
streets  and  across  trackless 
prairies;  these  are  the  Bell 
Telephone’s  avenues  of  speech. 

These  twelve  million  miles 
of  wire,  throughout  every  foot 
of  their  length,  must  be  kept 
electrically  capable. 

A  few  drops  of  water  within 
a  cable  may  cut  off  a  thousand 
subscribers.  A  line  snapped 
by  storm  may  isolate  a  district. 
A  wet  leaf  touching  a  wire  may 
stop  service.  In  most  kinds  of 
work  the  lessening  of  efficiency 


means  merely  the  lessening 
of  service;  but  with  the  tele- 
ph  one,  mechanical  and 
electrical  conditions  must  be 
practically  perfect  to  insure 
operation. 

The  most  delicate  electrical 
currents  in  use  are  those  of 
the  telephone,  and  inspection 
must  be  ceaseless  that  the 
lines  may  be  kept  in  constant 
readiness. 

These  conditions  and  costs 
must  be  met  to  provide  this 
high  st  andard  of  service 
needed  and  demanded  by  the 
American  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrats 

all  other  kinds  of 

Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Write  for  price  listanil  ship¬ 
ping  tags.  Twenty-three 
years  in  business. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

284  Bridge  SI  ,  MONTGOMERY.  N.Y 

Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox.  coon,  skunk,  pusitum,  Kroum/ 
Jiok.  rabbit,  etc.,  place  in  anitnul'.' 
burrow.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factor 
price.  Write  for  booklet.  Aren., 
wanted.  Sabo  Trap  M fir.  to. 
31  IB  W  »>h  Street  CLEVFLANO.  OHIO 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  thejto  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


Sectional  pans  with 
high  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Keep  Milk  Free  From  Dirt  and  Filth 

Long,  thick  hair  on  your  cows  forms  a  lodging  place  for 
dirt  and  filth.  However  careful  the  milker,  this  dirt  cannot 
be  prevented  from  dropping  into  the  milk. 

Cows  should  be  clipped  on  udders,  flanks 
and  underline  every  month  during  the  win¬ 
ter  and  early  spring.  These  parts  may  then 
be  easily  and  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
milking,  preventing  milk  contamination 
from  dropping  filth. 

Clipping  is  strongly  urged  by  dairy  farmers,  certified 
milk  producers  and  federal  bureaus.  Here  is  a  strong 
endorsement: 

WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO. 


Stewart  No.  1 
Cow  Clipping  Machine 


•  tu, . . . . 


Plainsboro,  N.  J.,  Nov.  12, 1919. 

We  clip  our  cows  at  least  once  each  month.  By  clip¬ 
ping  the  flanks,  udders  and  rear  portion  of  the  cow,  it  is 
possible  to  groom  and  wash  the  dirt  from  the  cow,  which 
would  be  very  difficult  to  do  if  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow. 

WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO. 

By  H.  W.  Jeffers. 

The  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine  will  clip  a  cow 
in  5  minutes.  Hand  operated — runs  easily — well  built 
— lasts  a  lifetime.  Buy  from  your  dealer  at  $12.75 
or  send  us  $2.00,  paying  the  balance  on  arrival. 
Electric  clipping  machine,  direct  current,  $60; 
alternating  current,  $80. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Roosevelt  Road  and  Central  Ave.,  Dept.B141  Chicago 
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Before  I  forget  it  I  would  like  to  ask 
what  experience  you  have  had  with  late- 
hatched  chickens.  As  I  write,  one  of  our 
Leghorn  hens  goes  marching  across  _  the 
lawn  with  her  brood  of  seven  little  chicks. 
She  stole  her  nest  and  hatched  nine 
chicks  in  late  October.  The  hen  is  now 
molting  and  is  half  bare  of  feathers,  yet 
she  sticks  to  her  brooding  job  with  a  per¬ 
sistence  rare  in  a  Leghorn.  Are  these 
chicks  likely  to  live  and  do  well?  We 
have  had  little  experience  with  such  late 
starters  before.  They  are  hvely  enough 
now,  and  seem  to  grow  well,  but  there  is 
a  hard,  cold  Winter  ahead  of  them.  The 
human  commuter’s  life  is  hard en<j!u£b> 
but  when  a  Leghorn  hen  with  half  of  hei 
feathers  thrown  out  tries  to  give  this  soit 
of  a  continuous  performance  she  seems  to 
need  help.  _  H<  w- c* 

Controlling  Mealy  Bug 

How  can  I  rid  my  foliage  plants  of  the 
white  fungus,  or  what  some  people  call 
tte  Sm"alf  bVj  It  intake  the  stems 
and  under  side  of  the  leaves  g.e.  c. 
Aneram  Lead  Mines,  N.  i  • 

Mealv  bug  is  not  a  fungus,  but  a  small, 
scale-like  insect  disguised  in  a  protective 
covering  like  a  tuft  of  white  wool.  It 
is  destroyed  by  contact  insecticides,  such 
as  whale-oil  soap  solution,  but  it  is  aim- 
cult  to  get  through  the  protective  water¬ 
proof  covering  worn  by  the  insect.  On 
tender  plants  one  may  remove  the  in¬ 
sects  with  a  brush  dipped  m  soapsuds 
or  ordinary  house  plants-may  be  plunged 
into  the  soapsuds,  which  will  kill  the 
voung  insects,  and  remove  many  ot  the 
adults.  In  the  greenhouse  it  is  P°s>blbJ® 
to  knock  many  of  the  inspects  off  the 
plants  with  a  hard  stream  of  water  from 
the  hose.  Very  often,  in  commercial  es¬ 
tablishments.  whale  oil  soap  or  nr  tiee 
oil  is  used,  the  insects  being  rubbed  off 
with  a  little  sponge  attached  to  a  stick 
when  infesting  tender  and  valuable  plants. 
It  is  very  necessary  to  get  rid  of  mealy 
bug.  for ‘it  spreads  rapidly,  and  is  con¬ 
trolled  with  difficulty  among  soft-wooded 
plants  in  a  greenhouse,  so  commercial 
florists  make  every  effort  to  keep  it  out. 
Tender  greenhouse  climbers  such  as  btepn- 
amotis.  Cissus,  Hoya  (wax  plant)  or 
passion  flower,  afford  harbors  foi  mealy 
bug  that  are  difficult  to  reach,  and  are 
regarded  as  undesirable  in  consequence. 
House  plants,-  however,  may  be  kept 
clean,  if  proper  vigilance  is  observed. 

The  Sale  of  Christmas  Trees 

At  this  season  of  the  year  and  earlier 
manv  of  our  people  write  asking  questions 
about  the  trade  in  Christmas  trees.  V  ho 
sells  them?  How  much  do  they  bring, 
and  how  are  they  handled.'  These  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  are  sold  by  commission  men 
and  some  other  dealers,  very  much  as 
other  farm  goods  are  handled.  I  or  a 
week  or  two  before  Christmas  certain 
Streets  of  this  big  city  are  well  decorated 
with  these  trees.  Some  of  them  are  piled 
on  the  streets  where  they  are  unloaded 
from  cars  or  floats,  others  are  hauled 
to  the  stores  and  sold  there.  The  larger 
trees  have  their  branches  tied  up  so  as  to 
prevent  too  much  breakage  and  also  to 
save  room  in  shipment.  Several  commis¬ 
sion  houses  here  have  handled  these  trees 
for  many  years;  the  price  will  vary  from 
vear  to ‘year,  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that  many  of  these  trees  after  Christ¬ 
mas  are  thrown  away  because  of  no  sale. 
Shapely  trees  20  feet  high  may  bring 
$15  and  fiom  that  price  they  run  down 
to  $1  for  small  trees  suitable  for  a  cele¬ 
bration  in  a  sitting  room.  An  embargo 
has  been  placed  on  trees  in  several  lo¬ 
calities.  This  is  to  prevent  introduction 
of  tree  diseases  or  insects.  The  Federal 
Horticultural  Board,  at  Washington.  I). 
C.  has  charge  of  this  embargo.  Some  of 
our  readers  write  evidently  with  the  be¬ 
lief  that  there  are  great  fortunes  to  be 
made  in  the  sale  of  these  Christmas  trees. 
That  is  a  mistake,  however,  for  this  crop 
varies  in  its  returns  the  same  as  any 
other.  One  year  there  may  be  consider¬ 
able  profit  in  it,  while  in  the  long  run  for 
a  series  of  years,  the  shipper  will  do  well 
if  he  obtains  a  small  margin  of  profit. 


Increase  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  Florida 

Mr.  Babcock,  on  page  1077,  reports  the 
increase  of  a  single  strawberry  plant, 
and  asks:  “Is  this  only  a  duplication  of 
what  strawberry  plants  have  been  known 
to  do?”  Under  climatic  conditions  here, 
stock  plants  are  set  in  April,  and  their 
progeny  is  dug  up  and  set  out  during 
October  and  November  to  produce  the 
crop. 

Last  April  I  set  1,500  stock  plants  o0 
in.  apart  in  5  ft.  rows.  We  have  not  yet 
finished  planting,  but  the  work  is  far 
enough  advanced  to  indicate  that  the  to¬ 
tal  will  be  very  close  to  100.000  plants, 
or  an  average  increase  of  00  for  each 
stock  plant.  Aside  from  those  planted, 
there  were  over  10,000  plants  discarded  a-- 
too  small.  This  is  not  exceptional,  but  a 
fair  average  as  compared  with  plant  beds 
I  have  had  here  in  previous  years,  With¬ 
out  doubt  the  increase  per  plant  would 
have  been  much  greater  if  more  ample 
space  had  been  allowed  as  much  of  the 
space  was  very  much  over-crowded.  The 
varieties  in  this  case  were  Brandywine 
and  Missionary  d.  l.  iiartman. 

Florida. 
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Haul  Your  Stock  to  Market 

by  Pneumatic  Tire  Equipped  SELDEN  TRUCKS 

and  Cut  Down  the  Shrinkage  Loss 

*  '  '  *  ‘  *”  ’  *  lower  of  endurance  to 


When  you  take  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  to  market, 
you  know  how  they  always  lose  weight,  due  to 
Shrinkage  which  they  undergo  in  the  long,  hard 
journey. 

This  shrinkage  amounts  to  a  considerable  loss 
to  the  stock  raiser  in  a  year.  When  hogs  are 
driven  to  market  on  foot  or  by  horse 
drawn  wagon,  for  instance,  the  shrink¬ 
age  loss  is  often  about  6%  or  higher, 
while  the  loss  in  transporting  by 
pneumatic  tire  equipped  SELDEN 
TRUCKS  could  be  reduced  to  but 
1%  or  less — a  difference  of  about 
$25.00  per  10  hogs  in  many  cases. 

This  saving  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify 
the  installation  of  SELDEN  TRUCKS. 
SELDEN  TRUCKS  are  smooth  in 
operation.  They  are  massive  in  con¬ 
struction,  powerful  and  speedy.  They 
are  built  on  sound  engineering  prin¬ 
ciples  that  furnish  them  with  easy  rid- 
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The  first  gasoline  motor  pro¬ 
pelled  road  wagon  in  all  the 
world  was  a  SELDEN.  The 
present  types  of  SELDEN 
TRUCKS  are  the  product 
of  continuous  experimenta¬ 
tion,  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  manufacture  since 
the  day  of  their  inception 


ing  qualities  and  the  p 
render  economical  and  profitable  service  for 
many  years  after  their  installation. 

With  pneumatic  tire  equipped  SELDEN 
TRUCKS  you  can  carry  garden  produce,  fruits 
and  other  perishable  materials  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  quickly,  and  without  loss  from 
crushing.  By  saving  time  and  labor, 
SELDEN  TRUCKS  increase  the 
profits  of  farmer  and  stock  raiser. 
SELDEN  TRUCKS  are  built  in 
models  of  IV2, 2, 3Vz  and  5  Ton  capacity, 
all  WORM  drive,  and  are  equipped 
with  bodies  that  meet  the  particular  re¬ 
quirements  of  hauling  on  the  farm. 

Ask  the  Selden  Dealer  in  your  locality  to  sho'w 
you  the  model  SELDEN  ‘TRUCK,  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  your  needs,  and  the  Selden  Convertible 
Farm  Body  (five  different  types  of  bodies  in 
one);  or  write  us  for  whatever  information 
you  desire. 


SELDEN  TRUCK  CORPORATION,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Motor 

’Erodes 


inq 

. ...  WESTERN  CANADA 

-  is  as  profitable  as  grain  growing.  Successes  as  wonderful 

as  those  from  growing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  have  been  made  in 

raising  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Bright,  sunny  climate,  nutrit¬ 
ious  grasses,  good  water,  enormous  fodder  crops  — these  spell  success  to  the 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.  And  remember,  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms 

'Farm  Land  at  *15  to  *30  An  Acre 


CATALOG  FREE 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  OEPT.230  MUNCIE,  I 


J’REE 


QUICK  j 


—land  equal  to  that  which  through  many  years,  has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushel9 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  — grazing  land  convenient  to  good 
grain  farms  at  proportionately  low  prices.  These  lands  nave 
every  rural  convenience;  good  schools,  churches,  roads,  tele¬ 
phones,  etc.,  close  to  live  towns  and  good  markets. 

If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm  on.  a  larger 
scale  than  is  possible  under  your  present  conditions,  investi¬ 
gate  what  Western  Canada  has  to  offer  you. 

For  illustrated  literature  with  maps  and  particulars  regarding  reduced 
railway  rates,  location  of  laud,  etc.,  apply  to  Department  of  Immigra¬ 
tion,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


andy  Wire 
Splicer.  Free  postpaid. 

Brown’s  Prices  Lowest 

■  again.  My  new  catalog  is 
brimful  of  smashing  bar¬ 
gains  in  Fencing, Gates.  Steel 
1  Poets.  Roofing.  No  profiteering 
here.  Brown's  priceB  are  rock  bot- 
V  tom. Quality  sky  high.  Remember 
j  Brown  pays  the  freight.  Get  my 
catalog  before  you  buy. 

BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept  159  Clavalano.  Ohio 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  quality  galvanizing.proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


“I  want  freedom  of  speech.”  yelled  the 
soapbox  orator.  “No,  you  don’t.”  retorted 
the  impulsive  auditor.  “You  uever  made 
a  speech  in  your  life  without  taking  up  a 
collection.”— Washington  Star. 


...  r  .....  I  DA  V  V  ¥  T  If  you  will  use  it  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
W  t.  WILL  r  A.  I  I  UU  New-  Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “M,”  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  r. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSIXESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  nnd  Suburban  Homes 

Established  tsso 

Pj.Mished  weekly  by  the  Rtirnl  I'ubJishinjr  Company,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  fork 

Herbert  W.  Collingyvood,  President  nnd  Editor. 

John  J.  Dili. on,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
wm.  F,  Dillon,  Secretary. _ Mrs.  E.  T.  Roylk.  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d,  or 
8|£  marks,  or  IOJa  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  ‘draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  75  cents  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  nnd  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  \v  e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribere  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
ofhees  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
x orkk.h  when  writing  the  ad  .crtiser 


Enclosed  find  another  V  for  the  old  stand-by.  This 
makes  forty -odd  years  since  it  has  been  the  most  welcome 
visitor  of  all  the  numerous  papers  and  magazines  re¬ 
ceived  by  me,  and  I  hope  to  have  it  as  a  visitor  until 
the  end.  I  am  now  G9,  and  still  every  day  in  the  field — 
no  help.  .W  ith  my  best  wishes  for  continued  prosperity. 
Mississippi.  chas.  e.  pabst.  ' 

UR  hope  is  that  Mr.  Pabst  may  he  with  us  for  40 
years  longer.  The  best  advertising  The  R.  N.-Y, 
can  have  is  the  fact  that  men  like  Mr.  Pabst  can  read 
the  paper  40  years  and  then  come  back  with  .$5  for  a 
renewal.  When  beginning  a  friendship  with  a  paper, 
select  one  that  does  not  wear  out. 

* 

THE  farmers  of  Canada  having  elected  nearly  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Ontario  Legis¬ 
lature  have  now  formed  a  cabinet — of  which  all  but 
two  members  are  farmers,  and  most  of  them  grad¬ 
uates  of  an  agricultural  college.  Now  we  shall  have 
a  fair  experiment  in  the  ability  of  intelligent  farmers 
to  control  a  government,  legislate  wisely  and  show 
character  and  self-control  in  public  life.  Most  of 
the  so-called  leaders  say  they  will  fail,  but  we  bank 
on  these  farmers  to  succeed. 

* 

WE  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  series  of  articles 
on  “Farm  Buttermaking”  just  starting  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  are  the  best  of  the  kind  ever  printed. 
We  never  had  so  many  questions  about  making  small 
lots  of  good  butter.  There  seem  to  be  more  “family 
cows”  than  ever  before.  The  campaign  against,  using 
oleo  on  dairy  farms  has  started  many  dairymen  in 
the  plan  of  keeping  one  good  cow  for  the  family 
supply.  This  cow  is  known  as  “Mother's  cow,”  and 
she  provides  the  family  butter.  On  many  farms 
where  from  15  to  50  cows  are  milked  buttermaking 
has  become  a  lost  art.  These  articles  by  Prof.  Jud¬ 
kins  give  us  the  best  there  is. 

* 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  National  Nut  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  met  at  Albany,  Ga.  Few  people  real¬ 
ize  how  the  humble  nut  has  grown  into  a  big  tree  of 
business.  The  year’s  business  in  peanuts  alone  has 
grown  to  nearly  $200,000,000,  while  trade  in  other 
nuts  comes  to  about  $35,000,000.  As  is  the  case  in  all 
other  lines  of  industry,  invention  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  machinery  has  helped  the  nut  business.  A 
machine  for  cracking  nuts  has  been  invented,  and 
big  graders  capable  of  handling  half  a  million 
pounds  of  nuts  are  in  operation.  If  anyone  be  in¬ 
clined  to  wonder  how  there  can  he  such  a  trade  in 
nuts,  let  him  remember  that  a  pound  of  cracked  nuts 
contains  more  nutriment  than  a  pound  of  beefsteak. 
There  are  thousands  of  strong,  healthy  people  who 
obtain  most  of  the  protein  in  their  food  from  nuts, 
and  they  will  hold  their  own  in  any  test  of  strength 
with  the  meat  eaters.  AVe  believe  it  is  true  beyond 
question  that  in  the  future  a  good  share  of  humanity 
will  cut  their  roast  and  steak  from  pecan  and  hickory 
trees — and  be  better  for  it.  Furthermore,  the  future 
will  see  improved  hickories  grown  in  New  England 
to  an  extent  that  will  rival  the  walnut  industry  in 
California. 

* 

THERE  has  been  for  some  time  a  bill  before  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  the  bonds  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  taxable.  At  present  they  are  exempt  from  the 
income  tax,  and  this  exemption  has  made  them 
reasonably  salable.  The  money  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  these  bonds  is  loaned  on  farm  property.  The 
effort  to  remove  this  tax  exemption  from  the  bonds 
is  largely  backed  by  the  banks  and  money-lenders. 
They  expect  in  that  way  to  prevent  or  injure  the  sale 
of  bonds,  and  thus  cripple  the  Land  Banks.  In  the 
Eastern  States  these  banks  have  conducted  only  a 
moderate  business,  but  in  the  West  and  South  bor¬ 
rowing  has  been  heavy.  Most  of  the  loans  have  been 
used  to  pay  off  old  mortgages.  This  gives  the  farmer 
a  reduction  in  his  interest  rate  and  a  surer  title  to 
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his  farm,  since  he  pays  off  the  mortgage  year  by  year. 
Thus,  while  it  may  not  be  said  that  these  Land  Bank 
loans  have  greatly  increased  the  area  of  land  under 
cultivation,  they  have  made  many  farmers  more  pros¬ 
perous  and  contented.  So  far  as  we  can  find  out.  the 
movement  to  take  away  the  tax  exemption  from 
these  bonds  has  no  great  strength  in  Congress.  We 
think  it  will  fail,  but  it  should  be  watched.  What 
we  need  is  a  more  liberal  Land  Bank  law — not  a 
restriction  of  the  present  one.  What  we  must  have 
is  a  sound  system  under  which  a  tenant  or  hired 
man  with  character  but  little  capital  may  obtain  a 
farm  of  his  own. 

* 

A  FARMER  in  New  York  State,  at  a  time  when 
farm  work  was  slack,  took  a  contract  to  haul 
railroad  ties  from  a  sawmill.  The  farmer  engaged 
a  man  to  drive  the  team  at  this  work.  The  driver 
met  with  an  accident — a  pile  of  ties  fell  over  and 
injured  his  foot.  It  is  claimed  that  the  injury  was 
not  as  bad  as  represented,  but,  be  that  as  it  may.  the 
driver  took  eight  weeks  off  and  the  farmer  was 
forced  to  pay  nearly  $110  compensation,  which  was 
about  seven  times  as  much  as  his  profit  on  the  job. 

1  nder  the  New  A  ork  law  farmers  are  exempt,  and 
if  this  man  had  been  hurt  while  doing  ordinary  farm 
labor  he  could  not  have  obtained  such  compensation. 
Hauling  ties  or  similar  work  is  classed  as  a  haz¬ 
ardous  occupation,  being  outside  the  regular  farm 
labor,  and  when  a  farmer  takes  such  outside  work 
and  employs  labor  he  becomes  responsible  for  com¬ 
pensation.  We  make  this  clear  so  that  New  York 
farmers  may  understand  the  point.  If  a  farmer 
leaves  his  farm  and  starts  in  what  the  law  calls  a 
hazardous  occupation”  it  will  pay  him  to  carry  com¬ 
pensation  insurance.  This  is  not  expensive,  but  will 
give  protection. 

* 

TT  has  come  to  be  a  common  thing  for  meetings  of 
A  farmers  to  protest  against  any  plan  for  combin¬ 
ing  with  organized  labor.  That  may  bo  regarded  as 
the  definite  feeling  among  farmers,  but  we  think 
these  meetings  might  well  go  further  in  expressing 
their  convictions.  A  failure  to  combine  with  organ¬ 
ized  labor  does  not  mean  that  farmers  are  seeking 
to  combine  with  what  is  known  as  capital — now 
being  classed  as  the  enemy  of  “labor.”  While  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  intend  to  take  definite  sides  with  capital, 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  false  position  of  seeking 
to  do  so  unless  they  make  their  position  clear.  The 
farmers  should  not  side  with  either  capital  or 
organized  labor  in  the  present  fight.  Neither  side 
has  any  particular  love  for  the  agriculturist.  Each 
wants  his  power  to  help  them  crush  the  other,  while 
the  farmer  would  not  be  benefited  by  the  crushing 
of  either  side.  He  would  be  benefited  by  compelling 
both  sides  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  their  rela¬ 
tions.  The  present  situation  will  lead  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  industry  unless  labor  and  capital  stop  their 
present  war  of  extermination.  The  force  of  fully 
organized  agriculture  is  the  only  power  which  can 
stop  the  present  foolish  and  destructive  conflict. 
Farmers  should  not  take  sides  in  this  industrial 
battle.  Let  them  organize  down  to  every  school  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  land  and  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Keep  their  organization  as  democratic  as  possible, 
and  find  leaders  who  can  and  will  lead.  Do  not  go 
to  either  side  of  the  present  conflict  as  a  servant  or 
follower,  hut  remain  as  master,  and  compel  one  side 
or  the  other  to  come  to  you. 

* 

IT  was  expected  that  by  this  time  there  would  be 
heavy  shipments  of  potash  to  this  country  from 
France.  The  truth  is  that  very  little  has  come  thus 
far.  Various  reasons  are  given  for  this  failure.  It 
is  said  that  Europe  and  England  need  potash  even 
more  than  we  do.  On  the  other  side,  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  increase  food  production,  and  great 
quantities  of  potash  will  be  used.  The  Allies  are 
all  looking  to  the  French  mines  for  their  supply.  It 
seems  that  these  French  mines  have  not  come  up  to 
expectations.  They  were  not  prepared  to  mine  the 
potash  properly  and  a  10-weeks’  strike  left  France 
unable  to  produce  export  potash,  as  our  own  coal 
strike  left  this  country  unable  to  export  coal.  When 
the  war  ended  the  American  potash  operators  mostly 
stopped  working  in  order  to  sell  off  their  surplus  at 
a  good  figure.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  unless 
the  French  or  German  supply  can  be  speeded  up.  we 
shall  have  to  pay  immense  prices  once  more.  Muriate 
of  potash  is  now  quoted  at  $300  per  ton — too  much 
except  on  very  light  soil. 

* 

The  effort  should  not  lie  for  farmers  to  work  shorter 
hours  to  curtail  production,  hut  for  each  one  to  do  all 
he  can  himself,  refusing  to  hire  the  offscourings  of  the 
labor  unions  sent  out  from  the  cities.  Doing  big  things 
with  lots  of  hired  help  or  planning  for  the  same,  being 
in  perpetual  slavery  to  them,  adding  to  the  drudgery  for 
the  women  folks,  is  the  mistake  under  present  conditions. 
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The  shortage  of  labor  is  an  unnatural  condition,  caused 
by  short,  hours,  requiring  too  many  hands  to  do  the 
same  work,  and  where  the  farmer  and  his  family  can 
confine  themselves  to  small  operations,  side  lines  or  not, 
independent  of  hired  help,  there  is  more  hope  than  try¬ 
ing  to  do  big  things,  to  get  that  “several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars”  to  turn  over  to  someone  else.  Most  of  us  under¬ 
take  too  much,  anyhow.  r, 

AS  we  go  about  the  country  we  find  many  farmers 
who  are  taking  that  position.  In  fact,  farming 
seems  to  be  passing  into  groups— being  determined 
largely  by  the  supplies  of  labor  and  capital.  Some 
farmers  with  cash  or  good  credit  are  actually  in¬ 
creasing  their  operations.  They  figure  on  a  shortage 
of  food,  and  consequently  higher  prices,  and  they  are 
taking  a  chance  on  increased  expenses.  They  will 
pay  big  prices  for  labor,  buy  more  cows,  or  plant 
more  acres,  and  gamble  on  future  prices.  Where  one 
has  the  money  it  may  be  as  safe  a  risk  as  men  are 
now  taking  in  trade  or  manufacturing.  Other  farm¬ 
ers  are  trying  to  borrow  money  with  which  to  do  the 
same  thing.  This  is  a  dangerous  chance  which  we 
would  not  take  at  this  time.  A  majority  of  farmers 
who  talk  to  us  have  about  the  same  idea  as  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  above  note.  They  will  change  their 
methods  somewhat,  cut  down  their  acreage  in  cul¬ 
tivated  crops,  keep  more  stock,  and  do  all  they  can 
with  their  family,  independent  of  hired  help,  until 
the  labor  question  comes  back  to  some  reasonable 
basis.  This  is  what  thousands  of  our  smaller  farm¬ 
ers  are  planning  to  do.  with  that  natural  instinct 
for  the  most  sensible  business  method  which  is  char- 
acteristic  of  farmers.  There  will  be  experts  and 
patriots  who  will  protest  that  this  is  not  patriotic  or 
“economic/’  but  they  may  be  assured  that  it  is  going 
to  happen.  It  is  a  condition  forced  upon  our  smaller 
farmers  by.  the  events  of  the  past  few  years,  and 
farming  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

* 

A  very  good  article  is  given  on  page  1700.  I  hardly 
believed  a  farm  paper  would  come  out  so  plainly  for 
the  truth  in  regard  to  sale  of  farms  by  agents,  e.  j  b 
New  York. 

'P'OR  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  denounced  the  work 
*  of  land  sharks  and  defrauding  real  estate 
agents.  We  have  been  abused  and  threatened  and 
sued  for  libel,  but  we  shall  keep  right  on  showing 
up  these  wicked  frauds.  That  true  story  of  the 
farm  and  the  Land  Bank,  printed  on  page  1709,  has 
called  out  a  flood  of  letters.  We  find  many  cases 
where  agents  or  owners  have  misrepresented  farm 
values  and  induced  buyers  to  pay  far  more  than  the 
outfit  is  worth.  The  scheme  is  to  get  all  the  cash 
possible  out  of  the  buyer  and  then  tie  him  up  with 
a  contract  which  is  deliberately  calculated  to  rob 
him  or  make  him  a  slave  for  life.  In  most  cases  it 
looks  like  a  plan  to  get  all  he  has,  then  finally  fore¬ 
close  on  him  and  sell  the  farm  to  another  back-to- 
the-lander.  In  some  cases  it  is  evident  that  the 
buyer  never  could  pay  out.  and  the  Land  Bank  could 
not  accept  him  as  a  good  risk.  In  other  cases  the 
buyer  is  a  good  farmer,  and  with  half  a  chance  could 
work  out  and  pay  for  the  farm.  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  every  rural  county  to  see  that  these  land  sharks 
are  put  out  of  business,  and  that  good  farmers  have 
a  chance.  Tt  would  seem  to  be  great  work  for  the 
Farm  Bureaus  to  see  that  newcomers  are  not  fooled 
or  cheated  in  this  way. 

❖ 

SHERMAN  J.  LOWELL,  Master  of  the  New  York 
.State  Grange,  has  been  elected  National  Master 
of  the  order.  This  is  the  highest  honor  which  the 
Grange  can  bestow,  and  a  host  of  friends  will  join 
us  in  congratulating  Brother  Lowell  and  commend¬ 
ing  the  good  judgment  of  the  National  Grange.  Mr. 
T.owell  will  give  all  he  has  to  the  work  of  the  order 
faithful  and  loyal  service.  The  next  few  years 
are  to  he  momentous  ones  for  organized  farmers. 
Much  of  the  hard,  patient  work  of  the  past  20  years 
is  noAv  coming  to  a  head.  A  current  or  tide  is 
moving  which  cannot  be  checked.  Big,  brave,  wise 
and  patient  men  are  needed  at  the  head  of  farm 
organizations.  We  all  hope  that  Brother  Lowell 
will  live  up  to  the  finest  traditions  of  the  Grange. 


Brevities 

The  latest  proposition  is  to  combine  Thanksgiving 
with  Armistice  Day  in  one  celebrntion. 

Several  readers  ask  if  the  owner  of  property  ie  com¬ 
pelled  to  put  up  a  mail  box  for  the  tenant.  No.’  the  mail 
delivery  is  more  of  a  personal  privilege  and  it  does  not 
“go  with  the  real  estate.” 

Many  a  poultryman  would  make  more  money  by 
raising  pullets  to  a  laying  age  and  then  selling  them  to 
some  one  else  who  can  feed  them  for  egg  production. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  dairying.  Some  men  can  raise 
heifers  cheaper  than  they  can  milk  cows. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  without  some  report  of  sickness 
or  death  from  drinking  “homemade  booze.”  These  vile 
decoctions  are  made  from  recipes  which  are  sold  through 
advertising.  We  have,  of  course,  refused  to  print  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.  It  is  hard  when  men  will  risk  blind¬ 
ness  and  death  rather  than  “cut  out  booze.” 
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Stirring  Up  the  Milk  Question 

Last  week  the  Community  Councils  of  New  York 
City  organized  a  three-day  strike  in  protest  against 
the  November  advance  in  the  price  of  milk,  and  on 
Sunday  night  held  a  mass  meeting  to  which  all  sides 
were  invited  and  requested  to  present  their  views. 
Arthur  Williams  of  the  Federal  Food  Commission 
presided.  The  officials  who  spoke  were  Governor 
Smith,  Health  Commissioner  Copeland,  and  Jonathan 
Day  of  the  City  Market  Commission  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets.  Loton 
Horton  of  Sheffield  Farms,  and  P.  J.  Fox  of  Borden’s 
Farm  Products  Company  represented  the  dealers. 
John  D.  Miller  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  John 
J.  Dillon  spoke  for  the  producers. 

The  Borden’s  Company  claimed  that  they  were 
paying  producers  practically  eight  cents  a  quart  in 
November,  which  would  be  an  average  of  more  than 
4  per  cent  milk  for  all  the  milk  they  buy,  so  that 
producers  may  expect  high  fat  tests  this  month. 
They  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  at  least  that  it 
cost  about  10c  to  deliver  a  quart  of  milk  in  New 
York,  but  their  city  patrons  were  not  convinced.  Tf 
the  cost  of  producing  a  quart  of  milk  were  figured  on 
the  same  basis,  by  charging  a  fraction  of  a  cent  on 
each  quart  every  time  a  hired  man  turned  around, 
milk  would  cost  a  dollar  a  quart  at  the  barn.  Mr. 
Horton  made  the  hit  of  the  evening  when  he  tried  to 
explain  that  he  prevented  waste  in  milk  as  com¬ 
pared  with  fruit  and  vegetables  by  saying  that  he 
“brought  it  to  the  city  and  got  the  most  out.  of  it.” 
They  all  agreed  that  he  did. 

Dr.  Copeland  said  he  had  made  a  survey  of  the 
schools,  and  found  70  per  cent  of  the  children  in  one 
school  ill-nourished,  and  30  j  r  cent  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  schools  suffering  from  malnutrition  for 
want  of  milk,  and  demanded  that  dealers  must  find 
a  way  to  reduce  the  cost.  He  said  he  believed  with 
Mr.  Dillon  that  farmers  were  not  getting  enough 
now.  or  at  least  not  too  much,  but  that  distribution 
cost  must  come  down.  He  referred  to  Philadelphia 
where  farmers  get  moi’e  and  consumers  pay  from 
three  to  four  cents  less  than  in  New  York. 

Governor  Smith,  assuming  Dr.  Copeland’s  esti¬ 
mate  to  be  correct,  said  that  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  milk  ceased  to  be  an  economic  problem,  but 
became  a  public  health  problem,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty,  of  the  State,  when  the  health  of  its  people  is 
involved,  to  exercise  its  sovereign  power  and  regu¬ 
late  the  price  of  milk,  and  besides  this  temporary 
need  he  would  recommend  to  the  Legislature  that  it 
declare  milk  a  public  utility  and  authorize  the  city 
to  take  over  the  distribution  of  it  and  provide  for 
the  fixing  of  prices  of  it.  A  resolution  was  passed 
approving  this  program  and  promising  it  support. 


A  Strike  of  City  Milk  Consumers 

They  Get  Straight  and  Square  Advice 

[Last  week  a  city  council  of  consumers  organized  a 
strike  in  protest  against  the  price  of  milk.  A  meeting 
was  held  Sunday  night,  and  speakers  were  invited  to 
represent  producers,  consumers,  dealers  and  officials. 
John  .T.  Dillon  was  invited  to  speak  for  farmers,  and 
the  following  is  his  address:] 

From  my  well-known  habit  of  plain  speech  I  as¬ 
sume  you  expect  and  invite  plain  talk  from  me  on 
this  milk  problem,  and  I  need  make  no  apology  for 
frank  expression.  According  to  my  brand  of  eco¬ 
nomics.  anyone  who  discourages  the  production  of 
food  is  an  enemy  of  the  consumers  of  food.  If  you 
accept  that  principle  you  must  admit  that  a  strike 
against  the  use  of  milk  puts  the  aggressors  in  the 
position  of  enemies  to  themselves  and  to  their  chil¬ 
dren.  I  admit  that  when  milk  costs  more  to  de¬ 
liver  after  it  reaches  the  city  than  it  cost  to  produce 
and  bring  to  the  city,  you  have  a  just  grievance,  but 
I  insist  that  you  cannot  reduce  the  price  of  milk  by 
kicking  over  the  milkpails.  You  have  simply  been 
driven  by  the  desperation  of  helplessness  to  a  move¬ 
ment  which  defeats  your  own  purposes  and  which 
cannot  bring  you  permanent  relief. 

Your  first  concern  is  the  production  of  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk.  It  must  come  from  the  farms.  You  can 
get  it  nowhere  else  The  production  of  milk  is  the 
most  slavish  occupation  and  the  most  hazardous 
business  in  the  world.  The  heavy  work  of  the  dairy 
farm  goes  on  in  rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold.  Sunday 
and  Monday,  from  before  daylight  until  after  dark. 
There  is  no  44-hour  week  for  the  dairyman.  The 
day  is  never  long  enough  for  him.  Father  and  son, 
and  oftentimes  the  wife  and  daughter,  take  their 
part  in  the  work. 

It  takes  three  years  to  raise  a  milch  cow.  Four 
to  five  years  is  her  average  time  of  production.  In 
the  meantime  any  one  of  a  score  or  more  of  acci¬ 
dents  may  befall  her  and  disqualify  her  for  produc¬ 
tion.  Frost  or  storm,  heat  or  cold,  drought  or  floods, 
blight  or  insects  may  destroy  the  prudent  provisions 
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made  to  feed  her.  The  milk  producer  takes  all  the 
chances,  assumes  all  the  hazard. 

I  would  not  have  you  value  this  simple,  honest  toil, 
too  lightly.  Here  in  this  great  city  you  grow  proud 
of  your  wealth,  and  your  streets,  and  your  buildings, 
and  your  flourishing  business  and  prosperous  in¬ 
stitutions.  Some  of  you  may  not  hold  in  much  es¬ 
teem  the  simple  life  and  modest  institutions  of  the 
country;  but  let  the  farmers  take  one  Sunday  off  and 
practically  every  breakfast  table  in  the  city  would 
be  disturbed  on  Monday  morning.  If  they  took  a 
month’s  vacation  we  would  have  famine  in  the  city. 
Let  them  stay  six  months  and  moss  would  accumu¬ 
late  on  the  marble  steps  of  your  counting  houses,  and 
grass  would  grow  in  your  city  streets. 

You  refuse  to  take  the  farmer’s  milk.  Do  you 
want  him  to  sell  the  cows?  Would  you  have  him 
send  the  calves  to  the  butcher?  Do  you  want  him  to 
discharge  the  hired  man  and  send  the  boys  to  city 
jobs?  Would  you  have  him  cultivate  the  habit  of 
the  eight-hour  day  and  the  44-hour  week?  Do  you 
want  to  discourage  him  in  the  production  of  milk 
entirely?  If  so,  where  will  you  go  for  your  supply 
when  he  quits?  If  he  reduces  his  supply  one-half  or 
a  fourth,  will  that  make  milk  cheaper?  I  know  your 
protest  is  not  against  the  producer,  but  against  the 
trust  system  of  distribution.  I  join  you  in  that  pro¬ 
test.  When  a  boy  the  milk  trust  kept  me  many  a 
day  behind  the  plow  and  in  the  frosted  stubbles  in 
my  bare  feet.  For  50  years  I  have  fought  to  correct 
the  milk  trust  system.  I  welcome  you  to  the  contest, 
but  I  want  more  milk,  not  less;  more  cows,  not  fewer 
cows;  more  boys  and  girls  on  the  farms  and  less  of 
them  driven  to  the  city  for  opportunities  of  life  and 
fortune.  I  want  to  build  up  the  dairy  farms  and 
develop  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State.  Help  us  do 
this  and  you  will  have  milk  at  a  fair  price.  Stop 
the  production  of  it  and  you  will  pay  more,  not  less. 

Is  there,  then,  any  escape  from  the  milk  trust? 
Let  us  see.  There  are  three  interests  concerned — the 
consumer,  producer  and  distributor.  You  come  first, 
because  you  must  have  milk  to  live  in  the  city  and 
bring  up  a  family.  Milk  is  a  necessity  to  you,  and  a 
full  supply  is  your  greatest  concern.  The  farmer 
could  turn  to  grain,  and  pigs,  and  chickens,  and  fruit. 
The  dealers  could  do  something  else,  but  you  must 
have  milk,  at  least  for  the  children.  The  dealer  can 
hold  out  in  this  strike  longer  than  you  can.  At  the 
price  he  pays  for  the  milk  he  can  make  butter  or 
cheese  without  loss,  and  condensed  milk  at  a  great 
big  profit,  and  he  will  powder  his  skimmed  milk  and 
sell  you  these  manufactured  products  at  a  much  big¬ 
ger  price  than  he  asks  you  for  the  liquid  milk. 

Your  price  for  milk  is  made  up  of  the  price  to  the 
producer  and  the  cost  of  distribution.  The  farmer 
does  not  get  the  cost  of  production  now.  Other 
things  the  same,  you  will  pay  the  farmer  more  in 
the  future  than  he  gets  just  now.  But  with  him  you 
are  safe.  You  can  never  pay  him  too  much.  If  for 
a  time  you  were  to  pay  him  moi’e  than  a  reasonable 
profit,  the  supply  would  soon  increase  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  would  reduce  the  price  even  below  the  cost  of 
production,  and  you  would  benefit  more  than  you  lost 
in  the  temporary  rise.  Farmers  are  quitting  the 
business  at  the  present  prices,  and  there  is  no  hope 
under  such  circumstances  that  you  can  get  any 
cheaper  milk  from  him.  The  saving,  if  any.  must  be 
between  the  farmer’s  wagon  and  your  door. 

Build  up  a  system  of  delivery  through  the  stores  in 
both  bulk  and  bottled  milk  and  cream.  Small  deal¬ 
ers  will  deliver  it  to  the  stores  for  ^c  a  quart  and 
get  rich.  We  ought  to  have  several  thousand  of 
them.  The  stores  are  anxious  to  sell  it  for  a  cent  a 
quart  profit  and  they  will  probably  deliver  the  bot¬ 
tled  milk  free  as  they  do  other  goods.  This  month 
you  could  sell  bulk  milk  for  10c  and  bottled  milk 
for  13c.  You  pay  from  17  to  30c  for  bottled  milk 
and  13  to  14c  for  bulk  milk.  The  farmer  gets  a  scant 
71  l.e.  This  system  for  the  delivery  of  all  milk  and 
cream  and  bulk  condensed  milk  and  buttermilk  fig¬ 
ures  out  a  saving  of  over  $100,000  a  day  in  New 
York :  $3,000,000  a  month,  and  nearly  $40,000,000  a 
year.  Since  New  York  sets  the  price  for  other  cities, 
$50,000,000  annual  saving  is  conservative.  You  could 
spare  the  producer  a  little  out  of  this. 

If  any  family  still  wants  milk  delivered  in  a 
wagon  at  the  door  by  a  powdered  footman,  by  all 
means  let  them  have  it  so;  but  do  not  force  on  poor 
and  frugal  people  a  system  to  satisfy  the  luxury  and 
vanity  of  the  few  who  need  not  count  the  cost. 

Your  city  government  could  put  this  plan  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  solve  the  milk  problem  in  a  month.  The 
State  government  could  do  it  in  the  same  time.  So 
could  the  Federal  administration.  The  city  has 
neglected  it.  and  the  State  has  defeated  it  for  five 
years.  You  may  just  as  well  know  the  whole  truth. 
Your  city  and  State  governments  are  opposed  to  a 
plan  that  offers  you  cheaper  milk  over  the  head  of 


the  milk  trust,  because  the  members  of  the  milk  trust 
furnish  campaign  funds  for  politicians,  and  the  bar¬ 
gain  is  that  the  contributors  get  their  money  back 
through  a  tax  on  milk  and  other  food  products  that 
pass  through  their  hands.  Successful  politicians  live 
up  to  their  bargains.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say 
that  every  man  in  public  life  is  directly  subject  to 
this  influence.  Most  of  them  know  nothing  about  it. 
It  is  riot  necessary,  nor  economic,  and  the  trust 
wants  the  full  value  of  its  money.  It  is  enough  for 
them  to  control  the  leaders.  You  have  had  protests 
and  riots  and  strikes  against  the  cost  of  food.  You 
have  had  investigations  and  commissions,  new  laws 
and  liberal  appropriations  with  promises  of  speedy 
relief.  You  have  even  had  indictments,  fines  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  offenders.  The  files  of  the  city  and 
State  bulge  with  the  records,  but  you  have  had  no 
relief  from  the  middleman’s  demands.  Is  the  reason 
now  plain?  Your  committees  and  your  organizations 
have  only  a  fraction  of  the  strength  of  the  State. 
The  whole  State  is  stronger  than  any  of  its  parts, 
and  whether  Republicans  or  Democrats  are  in  con¬ 
trol,  the  State  is  against  you  and  defeats  you. 

Do  not  be  longer  misled.  Formulate  a  plan  and  a 
policy  for  an  economic  distribution  of  food.  See  that 
your  candidates  for  the  Legislature  and  Governor 
pledge  themselves  to  these  plants  in  writing  before 
you  nominate  them,  and  elect  the  men  who  are 
pledge  themselves  to  these  plans  in  writing  before 
the  State  is  against  you.  you  will  lose.  Get  it  on 
your  side  and  you  will  win.  If  3'ou  approach  the 
work  on  the  square,  farmers  will  help  you,  because 
they  have  suffered  longer  than  you  have  from  the 
prevailing  system,  and  they  have  a  common  interest 
with  you  in  the  economic  distribution  of  milk. 


Going  the  Betts  Election  One  Better 

At  a  meeting  of  Wolcott  Grange  November  15,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  secretary  di¬ 
rected  to  mail  a  copy  to  every  Grange  in  Wayne  County, 
New  York. 

Whereas,  in  the  election  just  past,  notwithstanding 
some  wavering  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  members 
who  were  apparently  unwilling  to  sever  political  affilia* 
tions,  even  though  by  adhering  to  party  they  acted 
adversely  to  their  own  interests  and  the  interests  of 
all  farmers  and  Grangers,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
farmers  and  Grangers,  by  standing  and  voting  together, 
could  have  procured  the  election  of  one  of  their  own 
number  to  represent  them  in  the  State  Legislature, 

Be  it  resolved  that  we  urge  all  farmers  and  Grangers 
to  disregard  political  affiliations  in  the  future  and  to 
unite,  act  and  vote  together  for  the  advancement  and 
protection  of  their  own  interests,  financial  and  other¬ 
wise. 

If  those  of  us  who  wavered,  whose  devotion  to  boss 
ruled  political  parties  blinded  them  to  their  own  in¬ 
terests.  and  those  of  us  who  believed  that  the  bosses’ 
hold  on  this  county  was  too  strong  to  be  broken  and 
did  not  vote,  had  joined  us.  we  would  have  been  vic¬ 
torious,  and  boss  rule  in  this  county  would  have 
been  ended. 

At  the  1920  election  there  are  to  be  filled  in  this 
county  the  offices  of  county  judge,  county  clerk-  sheriff, 
coroner  and  member  of  Assembly,  and  in  the  districts 
member  of  Congress  and  State  Senator. 

We  are  a  Granger  county  and  a  Granger  Congres¬ 
sional  and  Senatorial  district,  and  we  have  in  the 
Grange  many  able  and  upright  men.  competent  to  fill 
these  offices,  and  we  have  the  numbers  to  elect  these 
men  to  office  if  we  stand  and  vote  together.  Why 
should  we  allow  a  few  men  to  get  together  in  secret 
and  farm  out  the  public  offices,  and  say  who  shall 
represent  us  and  for  whom  we  shall  vote?  We  have 
the  votes  that  elect  men  to  office,  why  should  we  not 
choose  the  men  for  whom  we  are  to  vote? 

Think  it  over.  MRS.  judd  clark, 

_  Secretary. 


The  National  .Grange  Meeting 

The  National  Grange  closed  its  session  Nov.  2.  after 
a  10  days’  session  which  in  some  respects  has  been  the 
most  momentous  in  the  history  of  this  53-years-old 
farmers’  fraternity.  The  election  of  S.  J.  Lowell  of 
New  York  for  National  Master,  the  decision  to  return 
a  flat  declination  to  the  invitation  of  Samuel  Gompers 
to  join  in  a  semi-political  conference  with  laboi’.  and 
the  decision  to  refuse  to  join  the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations,  and  remain  in  its  own  legisla¬ 
tive  office,  separate  and  independent,  were  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of  the  session. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  meeting,  several  strong  reso¬ 
lutions  were  adopted.  One  of  these  aproved  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  national  construction  of  a  national  system  of 
highways.  Another  disapproved  the  continued  Govern¬ 
ment  ownership  or  operation  of  merchant  marine  and 
the  railroads.  Another  stated  decisively  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Grange  to  the  exploitation  of  public  re¬ 
sources  in  private  hands,  and  for  leasing  on  terms  not 
to  exceed  25  years.  Another  declared  for  forestation 
of  all  public  domain  suitable,  and  demanded  enforce¬ 
ment  of  lumbering  regulations  to  protect  timber  growth. 

Still  another  resolution  pointed  out  the  diversion  of 
Smith-Lever  funds  away  from  agricultural  education, 
toward  city  vocations,  and  urged  action  which  would 
give  one-room  country  schools  some  benefit  both  in 
agricultural  and  home  economics. 

A  single  strong  resolution  adopted  near  the  close 
of  the  session  set  down  the  Grange  economic  dictum, 
that  the  place  where  the  farmer  must  make  his  stand 
for  ecouomic  justice  is  at  the  point  where  lie  sells  the 
product  of  his  labor — that  the  farmer’s  price  for  his 
products  must  be  cost  of  production  as  evidenced  by 
the  general  average  of  such  cost,  plus  a  fair  profit. 

Officers  were  installed  Nov.  7.  Increased  financial 
support  was  secured  by  a  new  financial  program,  and 
arrangements  perfected  to  continue  the  Washington 
office  with  increased  support.  Worthy  Master  S.  J. 
Lowell  has  pledged  himself  to  the  most  active  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  extension  of  the  order,  and  membership 
drives  in  many  Grange  States.  The  watchword  for 
the  coming  year  is  to  be  “The  vision  of  a  doubled 
membership.”  A.  , 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Stork 

A  CHRISTMAS  BALLAD 

["This  ballad,  written  probably  in  the 
middle  or  latter  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  reprinted  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.] 

The  storke  shee  rose  on  Christmas  eue 
And  sayed  unto  her  broode. 

I  nowe  muste  fare  to  Bethleem 
To  Yieue  the  Sonne  of  God. 

Shee  gaue  to  eche  his  dole  of  mete, 

She  stowed  them  fayrlie  in, 

1  And  farre  shee  flew  and  faste  shee  flew 
And  came  to  Bethlehem. 

Now  Where  is  he  of  Dauid’s  lynne? 

Shee  asked  at  house  and  halle. 

He  is  not  here,  they  spake  hardlye, 

But  in  the  Maungier  stalle. 

Shee  found  hym  in  the  Maungier  stalle. 
With  that  Most  Holye  Mayde ; 

The  Gentlye  storke,  she  wept  to  see 
The  Lord  so  rudelye  layde. 

Then  from  her  pauntynge  lnest  shee 
pluckd 

The  fethers  whyte  and  warm  ; 

She  strawed  them  in  the  Maungier  bed, 

To  keep  the  Lorde  from  harm. 

* 

Now  blessed  bee  the  gentil  storke 
Forevermore,  quothe  Hee, 

For  that  shee  saw  my  sadde  estate 
And  showed  suche  Pytye. 

Full  welkum  shall  shee  ever  bee 
In  hamlet  and  in  halle. 

And  bight  heneefortlie  the  Blessed  Byrd 
And  friend  of  Babyee  alle. 

* 

Those  who  wish  to  make  unfermented 
grape  juice  another  season  will  do  well  to 
get  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1075,  “Unfer¬ 
mented  Grape  Juice — How  to  Make  It  in 
the  Home,”  by  Charles  Hearing,  which 
was  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  last  October.  It  may 
be  obtained  free  from  the  Division  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  in¬ 
structions  given  are  comprehensive  and 
cover  most  of  the  questions  that  are  likely 
to  puzzle  the  beginner. 

* 

At  a  recent  sale  of  antiques  in  New 
York,  an  early  American  highboy  was  sold 
for  $900.  the  same  buyer  paying  $1,025 
for  a  sofa  signed  by  the  famous  maker, 
Duncan  Phyfe.  Some  American  farm¬ 
houses  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country 
still  display  old  furniture  that  would 
•arouse  the  envy  of  a  collector,  but  much 
has  been  sold  by  persons  who  preferred 
new  things,  and  did  not  realize  the  value 
of  the  old.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that 
all  old  furniture  is  of  value,  but  mahog¬ 
any  and  rosewood  pieces  are  usually  well 
made  by  conscientious  workmen,  and  gain 
such  beauty  of  color  with  the  passage  of 
time  that  their  value  is  fairly  well  fixed, 
even  -when  considerably  later  than  the 
Colonial  period. 

* 

One  of  our  English  friends,  writing 
the  end  of  October,  stated  that  butter  and 
sugar  were  still  rationed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  each  person  being  allowed  one 
ounce  of  butter  a  week,  and  eight  ounces 
of  sugar.  Oleomargarine  was  not  limited 
in  any  way,  so  it  was  used  freely  in  place 
of  butter.  The  butter  ration  was  due  to 
milk  shortage,  the  fluid  milk  supply  be¬ 
ing  under  Government  control,  so  that  it 
could  be  regulated  for  the  proper  supply 
of  infants  and  invalids.  Many  of  us  hei’e 
have  been  quite  as  restricted  in  sugar 
supply,  while  we  find  a  px-ice  of  75c  a 
pound  for  butter  conducive  to  close  ra¬ 
tioning  in  the  family,  even  without  Gov¬ 
ernment  control.  We  wonder  how  many 
million  pounds  of  butter  are  held  in  stor¬ 
age? 

* 

The  following  is  an  old  recipe  for 
Dutch  currant  bread  :  One  pound  of  flour, 
%  lb.  of  currants,  four  ounces  of  candied 
lemon  peel,  two  eggs,  %  teaspoon  of  salt, 
butter  size  of  a  large  egg,  one-third  cup 
of  milk,  one  cake  of  yeast.  Beat  the  eggs 
with  the  salt  until  very  light,  add  the 
flour  and  very  slowly  the  milk — make  a 
light  batter.  Add  currants  and  chopped 
candied  lemon  peel,  the  melted  butter  and 
the  yeast.  Let  it  raise  one  hour.  Bake 
this  bread  in  a  bread  tin,  buttered  and 
lightly  sprinkled  with  flour,  one  horn*,  in 
a  moderate  oven. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Lambskin  bedroom  shoes  are  made  with 
the  wool  side  in,  and  arc  very  warm  and 
comfortable.  They  are  cut  like  a  baby’s 
kid  shoe,  and  have  all  seams  on  the  out¬ 
side,  giving  an  odd,  unfinished  look.  They 
lace  through  eyelets,  and  are  certainly  a 
great  comfort  in  a  cold  room.  They  were 
seen  for  $1.89. 

Labrador  hooked  rugs,  3  ft.  3  in.  by  2 
ft.  2  in.,  are  offered  for  $25.  They  are 
very  quaint,  the  designs  including  dog 
teams,  icebergs  and  Eskimos. 

Small  envelope-shaped  pui'ses  of  gilded 
leather  were  seen  for  $2.50.  The  leather 
is  solidly  gilded,  so  it  looks  like  a  metal 


Comfort  and  Health 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  ^always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


round  collar  for  9599.  Child’s  coat 
misses  and  small  with  cape,  2  to  0 
wom-n,  16  and  18  years.  The  4-.vear 
years.  The  16-year  size  will  require  2% 
size  will  require  4  yds.  of  material  36 
yds.  of  material  27  in.  wide,  2  Vi  yds. 
ill.  wide.  2%  yds  30.  44,  3%  yds.  54. 

1%  yds.  44.  Trice  Price  15  cents. 


15  cents. 


9440.  Men’s  shirt 
9300.  Child's  Em-  with  separate  collar, 
pire  dress.  4  to  10  34  to  40  breast.  The 

years.  The  8-year  medium  size  shirt 
size  will  require  4  will  require  4 Vi  yds. 
yds.  of  material  27  of  material  27  in. 
in.  wide,  3%  yds.  wide.  3Vi  yds.  30, 
30.  2-%  yds.  44.  2%  yds.  44.  Price 

Trice  15  cents.  15  cents. 


purse.  Silver  leather  is  also  offered.  This 
is  one  of  the  present  season's  fancies. 
Very  beautiful  novelties  in  gilded  leather 
come  from  Italy. 

“Dawn”  is  one  of  the  new  colors  intro¬ 
duced  for  dress  blouses.  It  is  just  about 
the  color  of  the  flesh  of  a  tangerine  or¬ 
ange,  a  deep  orange  with  a  pinkish  tinge. 
A  Fifth  Avenue  window  full  of  smart 
blouses  of  this  color  showed  many  of 
them  embroidered  in  bright  Chinese  blue. 

High-collared  guimpes  of  satin,  finished 
in  front  with  a  jabot  of  creamy  white 
lace,  are  offered  for  wear  with  tailored 
suits.  A  variety  of  colors  are  shown. 
Many  women  find  a  high  stock  much  more 
becoming  than  the  customary  low  collai-s, 
and  these  satin  guimpes  are  quite  dressy. 
For  plainer  wear  the  washable  Ascot  is 
again  in  vogue,  in  pique  or  fancy  weaves 
of  heavy  madras. 


Dyeing  with  Sumac 

You  ask  for  information  about  home 
dyeing,  and  I  often  make  use  of  sumac 
and  copperas,  so  I  give  my  experience.  I 
get  the  best  results  with  copperas  by  the 
use  of  strong  lime  water.  For  2  to  4  lbs. 
of  goods  make  a  solution  of  all  the  cop¬ 
peras  that  will  dissolve  in  a  sufficient 
amount  of  hot  water  to  cover  the  goods 
well.  Have  ready  the  same  amount  of 
lime  water — slaked  lime  in  water.  Fix’st 
wet  the  goods  and  wring,  then  dip  in  the 
hot  copperas  water,  then  into  the  lime 
water,  and  back  and  forth  until  the  de¬ 
sired  shade  is  obtained.  Wash  in  strong 
soap  suds  and  dry  in  the  sun.  Makes  a 
bright  iron  rust  color. 

For  sumac,  get  about  two  gallons  of  the 
“bobs,”  and  boil  in  sufficient  water  to 
cover  2  to  4  lbs.  of  goods.  Strain  the  dye 
and  place  the  dampened  goods  in  and  dip 
back  and  forth  in  that  dye  and  copperas 
water,  or  even  sti’ong  soapsuds  sets  the 
color.  This  makes  a  slate  color  on  cotton 
and  nearly  black  on  wool. 

White  oak  bark  or  soft  maple  bark  set 
with  copperas  water  colors  drab. 

The  outside  shuck  of  black  walnuts 
make  a  brown  dye  when  set  with  eop- 
Peras-  MRS.  R.  G. 


Sickrooms  need  fresh  air  and 
clean  heat.  The  use  of  a  port¬ 
able  Perfection  Oil  Heater  per¬ 
mits  both.  It  quickly  warms  the 
room  after  airing,  giving  clean, 
odorless  heat  just  when  and 
where  you  want  it. 

Used  with  SoCOny  kerosene,  it 
burns  10  hours  on  a  gallon  sup¬ 
ply.  No  soot,  no  ashes.  Ready 
for  instant  use.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  a  Perfection. 

STANDARD  OH, 
COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Heaters 


Tor  Many  Ills 
and  Complaints 
—Musterole 

In  grandma’s  day  many 
an  illness  was  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  prompt  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  stinging,  burning 
mustard  plaster. 

But  mother  uses  Musterole.  It 
has  all  the  virtues  of  the  old-time 
mustard  plaster  without  the  fuss, 
muss  or  blister. 

For  little  Bobbie’s  croup,  for 
Betty’s  sore  throat,  for  grandma’s 
rheumatism  or  father’s  lumbago — 
for  the  family’s  colds  and  for 
many  other  ills  and  complaints 
mother  resorts  to  ever-helpful 
Musterole. 

When  there  is  the  sign  of  a 
cough,  down  comes  the  Musterole 
jar  from  the  medicine  shelf. 

A  little  of  this  clean,  white 
ointment  is  rubbed  on  the  chest 
or  throat.  It  penetrates  way  down 
deep  under  the  skin,  and  gener¬ 
ates  a  peculiar  heat  which  routs 
out  that  disturbing  congestion. 

Strangely  enough  Musterole 
feels  warm  only  a  moment  or 
two  after  yov  apply  it.  The  first 
tingle  and  glow  is  followed  al¬ 
most  immediately  by  a  soothing, 
delightful  coolness. 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 

COFFEE 

FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 
In  S-lbs.  Lots  or  Over  Delivered  JF®  £ 

Free  within  3rd  zone  (300  miles) 

4th  zone  37c  lb  —  9th  zone  39c  ..  J  I  U 

lb. — Btb  zone  41c  lb.— 7th  zone  I 

43c  lb.— 8th  zone  45c  lb.  Ground  Only. 

We’re  accepting  orders  from  families  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.Y .Restaurants. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St.,  Hew  York 

Established  79  Years 


Moor  Toilet 

Convenient  —  Sanitary^ 


Sanitary 

Tho  Comfort  Closet  for  Homes, 

Factories,  Stores,  eto.  A  eom- 
fortublo,  sanitary,  indoor  toilet 
entirely  protected  from  cold, 
stormy  weather. 

Invaluable  for  Women 

and  children  In  wintor.  Easily  installed 
in  any  room.  Easily  cleaned.  Plumb¬ 
ing  unnecessary.  Only  closet  with 
porcelain  container. 

Entirely  Odorless  . 

Scientifically  ventilated.  Contents  dis¬ 
solved  by  chemicals  and  easily  disposed 
of.  Approved  by  U.  S.  Health  Bureau  and  Bo; 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  Booklet  FREE, 
to  $100  Weekly.  Exclusive  ter^-ry. 

Comfort  Chemical  Closet  Co..  432  Factories  Bldg.,  Toledo.  O 


Indoor  Closet  $10.85 

Have  a  warm, sanitary, odorless  toilet 
in  the  house  anywhere  you  want  it. 
The  Bennett  is  made  of  enameled 
steej  with  wood  seat  and  lasts  a 
lifetime.  Disinfects  automatically. 
Splendid  for  invalids.  Shipped  com¬ 
plete  ready  to  operate,  all  charges 
prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 
RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.  Inc. 
(Home  Equip. Dept.)  455 Main  St.,  N.Tonawanda.N.Y. 


Musterole  is  made  with  oil  of 
mustard  and  a  few  home  simples. 

Try  it  for  coughs  and  colds  (it 
often  prevents  pneumonia),  bron¬ 
chitis,  sore  throat,  stiff  neck, 
neuralgia,  headache,  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  pains  and  aches  of  the 
back,  and  sore  orstrained  muscles. 
Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  $2.50. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


KODAKERS -Attention ! 


8x10  Mounted  Enlargement,  Prepaid  35c 
Send  Negatives.  Excellent  Dcvel.  &  Ptg. 
SCHVLTZ  PHOTO  SHOP,  122  Nassau  St..  New  York 


|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

—  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

“  For  sale  by  ]  ^ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  80th  Street,  New  York 
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New  England  Dyes 

The  following  are  New  England  recipes, 
from  my  old  family  recipe  book  : 

To  Color  Cotton  Blue. — For  5  lbs. 
cloth  dissolve  5  oz.  copperas  in  sufficient 
water  to  cover  the  cloth.  Soak  three 
minutes ;  add  2  oz.  prussiate  of  potash  to 
clear  water.  Put  the  cloth  in  this  and 
let  stand  half  an  hour.  Then  air  the 
cloth  and  add  8  oz.  more  of  prussiate  of 
potash,  dip  again,  air  it.  then  add  2  oz. 
oil  of  vitriol.  Strain  and  dip  again,  then 
rinse  well. 

Another  Recipe. — Prussiate  of  potash. 
1  oz. ;  oil  of  vitriol,  %  oz. ;  copperas,  7  oz. 
Put  cloth  in  boiling  copperas  water,  after 
which  rinse  in  cold  water.  Dissolve 
prussiate  in  two  or  three  gallons  warm 
water.  Stir  in  the  vitriol,  put  in  cloth 


Embroidery  Designs 


An  attractive  little  design  is  the  safety 
pin  holder.  The  under  pnrt  is  used  for  the 
pins,  the  design  side  is  the  cover.  The  pin 
is  to  be  embroidered  with  either  outline 
or  satin  stitch  in  gray,  with  the  lettering 
in  brilliant  pink,  embroidered  with  outline 
stitch.  The  design  is  on  white  art  fabric 
and,  with  mercerized  floss  to  complete  the 
embroidery,  costs  20  cents. 


and  work  it  well  about  one-half  hour. 
This  colors  4  lbs.  of  cloth. 

To  Color  Green  with  Logwood. — One 
ounce  fustic.  2  oz.  extract  of  logwood,  1 
oz.  blue  vitriol,  one  pail  water. 

For  Coloring  Blue. — Four  ounces  cud¬ 
bear;  1  tablespoon  extract  logwood.  1 
tablespoon  blue  vitriol.  For  dark  let  it 
lie  about  five  minutes. 

For  Coloring  Black. — Eight  ounces  ex¬ 
tract  logwood.  1  teaspoon  each  of  vitriol 
verdigris,  copperas  and  a  little  madder. 
Put  the  extract  into  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  to  wet  without  crowding  the 
goods.  It  will  dissolve  as  soon  as  the 
water  is  hot.  Put  in  another  vessel  the 
vitriol,  copperas  and  verdigris ;  when  hot 
put  in  the  cloth.  Stir  it  well  10  minutes, 
then  put  in  the  logwood  dye,  and  put  in 
your  cloth  again  for  10  or  15  minutes, 
stirring  it  well  most  of  the  time.  Then 
wash  and  rinse  in  strong  suds  twice  be¬ 
fore  drying.  The  madder  water  is  put  to 
the  black  dye  before  you  put  in  your 
cloth. 

Dyeing  Nankeen  Yellow. — One  pail  of 
lye.  a  piece  of  alum  half  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  egg  (everlasting). 

For  Coloring  Madder. — Three  pounds 
madder.  1  lb.  alum  for  10  lbs.  cloth.  Boil 
the  cloth  \y<>  hours  in  solution  of  alum, 
rinse  thoroughly,  soak  one  peck  of  wheat 
bran  in  which  after  straining  rub  the 
madder,  let  the  cloth  remain  in  this  two 
hours,  airing  it  often.  For  first  rinsing 
put  a  little  while  in  warm  water,  the 
other  two  rinsings  clear  cold  water. 

Composition  Blue.- — One  ounce  indigo 
pulverized,  to  4  oz.  sulphuric  acid. 

To  Color  Brown  with  Catechu. — For 
10  lbs.  of  goods  2  lbs.  catechu  and  4  oz. 
blue  vitriol.  After  it  has  laid  in  the  dye 
two  hours  take  it  out  and  put  in  4  oz. 
bichromate  of  potash  ;  let  it  lie  half  an 
hour  or  more.  Rinse  in  good  suds.  Color 
in  brass  or  iron. 

For  Coloring  Orange.— First  a  copperas 
dye,  then  dip  in  a  weak  solution  of  lime 

water.  „  .  ,, 

A  Simple  Black  Dye. — Dor  1  lb.  of 
cloth  or  yarn.  1  oz.  logwood  and  %  oz- 
vitriol.  Have  water  enough  so  cloth  or 
yarn  will  not  be  crowded.  Put  in  the 
vitriol  and  let  it  come  to  a  scalding  heat, 
then  skim  and  add  the  cloth  and  let  lie 
one-half  hour.  Take  it  out.  empty  the 
vitriol  water  into  another  dish,  and  rinse 
in  cold  water.  Put  in  logwood,  scald  and 
then  skim  :  put  the  cloth  in  the  logwood 
and  let  lie  half  au  hour,  air  occasionally, 
then  put  the  logwood  and  vitriol  together. 
Let  it  stand  in  this  15  minutes,  then 
rinse.  ^ 

Yellow  and  Orange. — One-half  pound 
su<rar  of  lead.  3  oz.  bichromate  of  potash, 
"‘n  le  cloth  into  the  of  1n,'d  fi’-«t. 

tlvci  in  the  polish.  For  the  orange,  tv  » 
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the  yellow  cloth  into  two  pails  of  water 
with  a  piece  of  lime  as  large  as  a  quart 
cup  dissolved  in  it.  This  will  color  10 
lbs.  MRS.  S.  C.  J.  B. 


Bran  Coffee;  Apple  Butter 

I  get  so  many  little  helps  from  your 
paper  that  I  will  give  a  few  which  might 
help  others. 

Bran  Coffee. — One-half  gallon  bran, 
one  quart  cornmeal,  one  handful  graham 
flour,  one  large  cup  molasses,  one  egg. 
Mix  and  brown  in  oven.  Watch  closely 
when  it  is  getting  brown,  or  it  will  burn. 
I  do  not  follow  this  recipe  exactly,  but 
use  only  bran  with  enough  molasses  to 
give  the  coffee  just  a  slightly  sweetish 
taste,  then  put  in  just  enough  good  coffee 
to  flavor.  I  have  had  compliments  on  the 
good  coffee  when  I  made  it  this  way. 

In  making  gingerbread  I  substitute  ap¬ 
ple  syrup  for  part  of  the  molasses  called 
for.  . 

How  to  make  good  apple  butter  without 
sugar :  Use  well-ripened  apples,  about 
three-fourths  sweet  and  balance  sour,  for 
cider.  They  should  all  be  so  ripe  that 
the  sour  ones  are  nice  to  eat.  For  every 
barrel  of  cider  have  five  12-qt.  pails  of 
pared  and  quartered  sweet  apples.  Boil 
the  cider  down  the  day  before  unless  you 
want  to  get  up  very  early.  Large  copper 
kettles  holding  25  to  40  gallons  are  used 
and  it  is  cooked  in  the  open  here.  Some 
of  the  boiled-down  cider  can  be  put  in  a 
tub  and  the  apples  put  in,  then  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  cider  added  gradually  as  it 


boils  down.  It  will  take  about  eight  or 
nine  hours  from  the  time  the  apples  are 
put  in.  This  depends  on  how  strong  it  is 
made.  We  put  in  large  crocks,  tie  up.  put 
upstairs  and  it  keeps  two  years.  When 
apples  are  first  put  in  lift  and  stir  every 
little  while  with  a  paddle,  but  when  they 
begin  to  settle  it  must  be  stirred  con¬ 
stantly  with  a  long-handled  stirrer,  in 
shape  something  like  a  chopping  hoe.  Two 
barrels  of  cider  and  10  buckets  of  apples 
will  make  about  20  gallons.  I  make  very 
little  jelly  and  preserves,  as  we  never  tire 
of  the  apple  butter.  When  it  is  about 
done  put  in  two  gallons  of  grapes,  from 
which  the  seeds  have  been  removed.  This 
gives  it  a  nice  flavor.  Some  people  put  in 
spices,  but  we  prefer  grapes.  e.  p. 


Dishwashing  Notes 

I  have  none  of  the  modern  conveniences 
in  my  kitchen,  and  as  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  many  other  farm  women  sim¬ 
ilarly  situated,  I  will  tell  my  method  of 
simplifying  the  work  of  washing  dishes.  I 
scrape  them  all  clean  as  possible  (I 
tried  wiping  off  with  paper,  but  it  nause¬ 
ated  me),  then  wash  them  with  soapy 
water  and  pile  them  up.  If  I  have  other 
work  pressing  me,  I  leave  them  so  for 
a  while.  "When  ready  I  use  a  clean  cloth 
and  wash  them  in  clear  hot  water  that  I 
can  just  bear  my  hand  in.  and  stand  them 
on  edge  in  a  pan  to  drain.  Boiling  water 
I  found  cracked  the  enamel  on  my  best 
dishes.  If  I  had  a  sink,  wire  drainer  and 
running  water,  I  should  never  even  own 


a  dish  towel.  They  dry  so  smooth  and 
clear.  m.  e.  l. 


A  Fine  Fruit  Cake 

Cream  together  on'e-half  cup  of  drip¬ 
pings  or  vegetable  fat,  one-half  cup  of 
butter,  one  cup  of  sugar ;  then  gradually 
add  four  well-beaten  eggs.  Now  add  one 
cup  of  thick  molasses,  1  lb.  currants.  1  lb. 
raisins,  %  lb.  citron  cut  fine,  one  cup 
chopped  nut  meats,  one-half  cup  grape 
juice,  four  cups  flour,  sifted  with  four  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder ;  add  one-fourth 
teaspoon  salt,  two  teaspoons  powdered 
ginger,  one  teaspoon  of  cloves,  nutmeg, 
cinnamon  and  spice ;  one-half  cup  chopped 
cocoanut  if  desired.  Mix  well ;  turn  into 
a  papered  and  greased  cake  tin.  bake  in  a 
slow  heat  for  three  hours.  MRS.  C.  c.  M. 


Made-over  Pie  Crust 

When  making  pies  I  did  not  always 
wish  to  make  turn-overs  or  tarts  with  the 
little  pie  crust  remaining.  After  setting 
it  away  to  use  next  time  I  usually  forgot 
it.  or  the  “next  time”  did  not  come  until 
it  had  molded.  Now,  whatever  I  have  left 
I  mold  into  a  small  cake  and  bake  when 
baking  my  pies.  When  the  next  baking 
day  comes  I  crumble  this  up  very  finely 
into  ray  flour,  using  less  shortening  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  that  already  in  the  baked 
crust.  If  finely  crumbled  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
tected  in  the  baked  crust,  except  that  it 
makes  it  a  little  darker  in  color.  M.  R.  P. 


ore 

Wash 


Philadelphia, 
Kansas  City, 


DISTRIBUTORS 

BALTIMORE,  MD. —  King  Electric  Washing 
Machine  Company. 

BILLINGS,  MONT. — Billinua  Hardware  Co. 
BOISE,  IDAHO — Stewart  Wholesale  Co. 
CHICAGO— The  Fair 

HELENA.  MONT.— A.  M.  Holter  Hardware  Co. 
NEWARK,  N.  J. — Newark  Electrical  Supply  Co. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. — Creighton-Morris Co. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY— Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 
SAN  ANTONIO — Smith  Bros.  Hdwe.  Sales  Co. 
SEATTLE — Seattle  Hardware  Co. 

SPOKANE— Holley-Mason  Hardware  Co. 

FOR  UTAH  AN  D  IDAHO — Consolidated  Wagon 
fit  Machine  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


The  Maytag  Multi-Motor  not  only  disposes 
of  the  family  washing  quickly,  but  in 
addition  it  is  a  general  household  and  work¬ 
shop  power  plant. 

Churning,  running  the  Cream  Separator  and  Grind 
Stone,  are  only  some  of  the  purposes  to 
which  it  may  be  put,  and  its  unusual  per¬ 
formance  marks  the  Multi-Motor  W  asher 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Maytag 
family  of  home  laundry  utilities. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  this  remark¬ 
able  labor-saving  utility  in  your  own  home. 


The  Maytag  Household  Manual ,  a 
book  of  helpful  suggestions  in  home 
economy ,  sent  without  charge  on  request. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

Dept.  600  NEWTON,  IOWA 

BRANCHES 


Indianapolis, 

Atlanta, 

Portland  (Oregon) 
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Throwing  grain  into 
the  manure  pit 

Grain  fed  to  cows  goes  to  the  manure  pit  to  the  extent  that 
it  lacks  in  proper  balance  of  protein,  carbohydrates  and 
ash  necessary  to  sustain  the  body  and  produce  milk. 

To  avoid  this  waste  and  furnish  digestible  nutrition  at 
lowest  cost  is  accomplished  by  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service. 
To  obtain  the  proper  balance  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the 
composition  of  the  grain  ration  with  the  varying  classes 
of  roughage  grown  on  the  farm;  for  some  roughage  is  low  in 
protein  while  other  is  high  in  protein,  but  the  protein  is 
available  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  grain. 

TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  meets  these  varying  conditions  and  utilizes 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  nutrients  in  the  home  grown  roughage;  first 
classifying  the  roughages  and  then  compounding  feeds  to  form  a  perfect 
balanced  ration  with  each  class: 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  ensilage,  pasturage, 
green  fodder  or  low  protein  roughage - 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  medium  protein 
dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry 
roughage. 

Full  feeding  instructions  and  classification  of  roughage  will  be  found 
with  every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Feed.  Every  bag  is  guaranteed  satis¬ 
factory  when  fed  as  intended. 

Inquire  of  your  dealer.  Book  on  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  containing 
valuable  information  on  feeding  and  conservation  of  home  grown  feeds 
sent  free  on  request. 


The  same  careful  service  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  preparation  of: 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig 
Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 
TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  Feed  for 
Horses). 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


How  to  Make  Good  Dairy  Butter 

PART  X. 

The  Set.ectio \  of  the  Churn. — With 
churns  of  the  dasher,  swing,  box,  barrel, 
and  various  other  types  in  the  market, 
one  is  confronted  with  rather  a  difficult 
proposition  when  he  wishes  to  buy  a 
churn.  The  two  factors  he  must  decide 
upon  are  the  type  and  the  size  of  the 
churn  needed  for  his  use.  Concussion  is 
necessary  to  get  the  fat  globules  in  the 
cream  knocked  together  in  the  form  of 
butter.  That  is,  the  cream  must  rise  and 
fall  or  he  splashed  about  in  the  churn  s> 
that  the  fat  globules  collide  with  each 
other  and  the  sides  until  the  butter  finally 
comes. 

Dasher  Churns  Undesirable. — Whim 
the  old-fashioned  churns  employing  either 
a  vertical  or  rotary  dasher  give  concus¬ 
sion  enough,  they  are  undesirable  to  use 
for  seveVal  reasons.  A  large  amount  of 
fat  is  always  lost  in  the  buttermilk , 
hence  they  are  expensive.  As  soon  as  the 
churning  begins,  the  sides  and  som  Times 
even  the  cover  of  the  churn  are  covered 
with  cream,  and  to  get  any  kind  of  results 


The  Swing  Churn. — The  swing  churn 
serves  nearer  to  what  is  desired,  but 
often  prolonged  churning  is  necessary 
since  the  concussion  is  not  very  great,  pai 
tieularly  if  too  much  cream  is  churned 
and  the  operator  forgets  to  swing  it  vio¬ 
lently.  The  churn  must  be  pushed  back 
and  forth  so  the  cream  comes  up  in  the 
end  and  turns  a  complete  somersault. 

The  Box  Churn. — The  box  churn  h..s 
the  slight  disadvantage  in  that  it  has  so 
many  corners  in  which  cream  may  collec'. 
A  little  careful  labor  is  required  to  keep 
it  clean. 

Tiie  Barrel  Churn. — The  Ideal. 
The  barrel  type  of  churn  is  ideal,  because 
the  disadvantages  of  the  others  are  for 
the  most  part  done  away  with.  Crea* 
agitation  is  secured,  since  each  time  the 
churn  is  revolved  the  cream  falls  and  is 
completely  inverted.  The  butter  comes 
in  a  beautiful  granular  form,  and  the  loss 
of  fat  in  the  buttermilk  may  be  kept  dow  i 
to  a  minimum.  The  churn  is  easy  to  keep 
clean,  and  is  inexpensive.  Small  barrel 
churns  car.  he  secured  for  churning  as 
small  an  amount  as  a  gallon  of  cream. 
The  barrel  churn  must  have  nearly 


Barrel  China  in  Blip  porting  Frame 


one  must  make  use  of  a  case  knife  or  a 
butter  paddle  and  scrape  (he  cream  down 
occasionally.  Even  then  there  is  sure  to 
be  some  cream  sticking  in  some  of  the 
many  crevices  of  the  dasher  when  the 
butter  comes.  This  incomplete  churning 
is  the  chief  reason  for  the  high-testing 
buttermilk.  Then,  too,  some  of  this  un- 
cluiriied  cream  may  not  he  drawn  off  in 
the  buttermilk,  but  shows  up  in  the  butter 
in  the  form  of  streaks.  The  butter  never 
comes  in  the  granular  form,  but  in  a 
lumpy  mass  with  more  or  less  buttermilk 
incorporated  in  it.  which  it  is  difficult  to 
wash  out.  If  the  cream  is  very  thick, 
the  dasher  serves  to  “whip”  it,  and  before 
one  is  aware  he  has  churned  a  salvy, 
streaked  article  hardly  worthy  of  the 
name  of  butter.  Lastly,  more  labor  is 
involved  in  washing  the  parts  of  tire 
dasher  churn  than  any  other  form.  The 
only  time  the  use  of  a  dasher  churn  is 
justifiable  is  when  a  very  small  amount 
of  cream,  say,  less  than  a  gallon,  is  to  be 
churned.  The  dasher  churn  is  made  in 
small  sizes  especially  adapted  to  churning 
a  quart  or  two  of  cream.  The  small  round 
wooden  churn  with  horizontal  rotary 
dasher,  or  the  glass  churn  with  vertical 
dasher,  is  the  best  for  the  purpose.  One 
cannot  expect,  however,  to  make  butter 
exactly  according  to  the  general  rules  ap 
plicable  when  a  large  churn  is  used,  nor 
should  one  expect  to  make  butter  of  as 
good  body  and  uniform  color  with  the 
small  dasher  churn. 


straight  sides,  so  that  when  it  is  tunic  l 
the  cream  will  not  simply  roll  around  in 
the  churn  as  it  would  if  the  churn  had 
too  much  bulge.  The  writer  has  noted 
barrel  churns  on  the  market  made  of 
wood,  stone,  crockery  and  steel.  The 
wooden  churn  with  nearly  straight  staves 
is  best,  as  the  wood  is  a  poor  conductor  of 
heat,  and  they  assure  maximum  concus¬ 
sion.  The  steel  churn  is  very  poor  in 
hot  weather,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
cream  rises  rapidly  during  the  churning 
process.  This  not  only  gives  a  soff\ 
smeary  butter,  but  the  butter  sticks  to 
the  churn  badly.  The  barrel  churn  is  a 
little  more  expensive  if  a  supporting  franc* 
is  purchased  with  it.  A  handy  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  support  the  churn  between  two 
permanent  4x4  in.  uprights.  This  would 
apply  only  where  considerable  butter  was 
to  be  made. 

Power.  It  is  not  very  desirable  to  use 
hand  power  if  much  butter  is  being  made. 
The  matter  of  power  depends  on  loca' 
conditions.  The  electric  motor  is  ideal, 
and  should  be  made  use  of  where  elec¬ 
tricity  is  available.  Some  other  kinds  are 
gasoline,  steam,  and  tread  power.  If  a 
gasoline  engine  is  used,  care  must  be 
taken  to  pipe  the  exhaust  outside,  and 
keep  the  room  free  from  gas  odor. 

Size  of  the  Churn. — Having  decided 
that  the  barrel  churn  is  the  best  type,  the 
matter  of  size  is  not  difficult.  One  shoul  i 
get  a  churn  large  enough  to  handle  his 
(Continued  on  Page  18021 
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SICK  ANIMALS 

“VET.”  BOOK  about  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  Poultry,  sent  free. 
Humphreys'  Veterinary  Medicine*,  156 
William  Street,  New  York. 


K/iai  A  Q  F~  ^Richest  Feed  Lowest  Cost 

1*1  V/LMOOCLOwiite  For  Special  Price 
IFW  YORK  MOLASSES  COMPANY.  30  Church  St,  New  York  City 

FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY,  N.  V 

RABBITS 

48  Prizewinners  Up  To  This  Date  in  1919 

I  created  ovei  one  thousand  new  fanciers  and  breed¬ 
ers  in  1919,  selling  them  honest  foundation  stock. 

R.  R.  Belgians,  Flemish  Giants, 
Dutch,  English  and  American  Blues 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  start  right.  As 
the  offspring  of  quality  is  more  likely  to  produce 
quality  than  is  the  offspring  of  poor  stock. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Registrar  of  the  N.  B.  and  F.  As*,  of  A. 
DEPT.  A 

428  HigM»nrl  Ave.  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 

1  r  on*  ”E— ^  "A— ^  -S  «  Pedigreed  Rufus 

CM)  U  FJ  J.  L  55*  Rc(l  B  e  1  g  i  afn  s 
and;  Flemish  (iiants,  Six  mos.  old,  $2  each:  Eight  mos. 
and  over,*2.5treaeb.  GEO.  W.  BERNHARDT.  Route3,  Siliitiury.  Md. 

BIG  RABBITS  for  Sale  am/fn^r 

Gray  Flemish  Giants.  All  high  grade  stock.  For  informa¬ 
tion  address  Joe  Pknksa,  East  Worcester,  New  York 

BELGIAN  HARES  for  Sale 

88  per  pair.  Gray  or  Black. 

E.  C.  WARD  -  Bainbridge,  New  Yobr 

SHEEP  .%  “ 

Clippn  f nr  Snip  100  breeding  ewes 

1U1  ■JtllC  AND  TWO  RAMS 
Hampshire  and  Shropshiredowns  mixed.  AH  in  good 
condition.  Apply  to  W  es  tlook  Farm,  Syosset. 

L  1  N.Y.  JOHN  ROONEY.  Supt.  Telephone,  220  Syosset 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRES.  RAMS  AND  EWES 
n  FOR  SALE.  Stevens  Bros.  WILSON,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE— Keg.  Hampshire  YEARLING  RAMS, 

1  ram  lambs;  few  ew.e  lambs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HASLETT  BROS.,  Yorkham  Farm,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 

Fnr  Qaln  ,ic«r-  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  and 
rut  oaie  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  FARM,  Porctaa..-,  N.T. 

Deg.  Yearling  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams 

n  For  Sale.  HUTCHINGS  BROS.,  Lincoln  Park,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes 

Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER.  Ghdtlone,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Choice  Loi  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON,  Scoftsville,  N.  Y. 

10  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  S°£ 

For  Sale-Eleven  Shropshire  Ewes  L°g Ti-jSste^ 

ed  ewes,  bred  to  a  250-lb.  imported  ram.  Two  fine  0. 1.  C. 
sows,  bred.  Four  sows  and  Four  boars,  8  wks.,  by  a  son  of 
Galloway  Ed.  *11  each.  HUBERT  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls.  N.T. 

For  Sale-10  High  Grade  Shropshire  Ewe  Lambs 

Cheap  to  a  quick  buyer.  Also  Rant  Lambs,  Registered.  1 
yearling  Ram.  Geo.  Seely  <St  Son,  Chester,  New  York 

For  Sale-3  yr.  old  Lincoln  Rambouillet  EWES 

hi  ed  to  pure  bred  Cheviot  ram*.  The  rams  *re  also 
for  sale.  The  price  is  low  as  we  want  to  settle  a  part¬ 
nership.  R.  Russell,  Keene,  New  Hampshire 

Registered  Shropshire  EWES  and  EWE  LAMBS 

Cheap  to  Quick  buyer.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

^HIHHHIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIimillllllllllllllllUmilllllllllllllllHIlIIIIIHIIIUHUlHIIIIIUtLiJUlHIIIIItllllimiUlA 

j  Important  to  Advertisers  1 

5  a 

1  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  1 

l  sified  advertisements  or  change  | 

of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs-  1 

day  morning  in  order  to  insure  1 

insertion  in  following  week’s  paper.  1 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  | 

ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed-  | 

r.esday  morning  in  order  to  prevent  1 

advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  I 

ing  week’s  paper.  1 

i  i 

till  IIUUMII  III  IIUHlIIIIHMHIlilllllllllllHIlHII  lit  III  HIIIIIHIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIUlHIIIIIIUIUlllllinilllllH  III!* 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  |  j; 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

niiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiimmiimiir. 


HOLSTEINS 


BULLS 

HOLSTEIN  —  FRIESIAN  BULLS 

to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  due  to 
insufficient  barn  space.  We 
have  a  bull  that  will  meet  your 
requirements,  Sired  by  our 
herd  sire  “  SIR  VEEMAN  ARTIS  VALE  ” 
ALL  REGISTERED 

W rile  for  Particulars 

DIVIDING  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM 

Jordanville,  N.  Y. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

110  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Built,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  g'ft  BidK.^coiuand.3^"^ 


=  HOLSTEINS  = 

8tock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  as  to 
ndividual  quality  and  sold  under  true  representations. 
PRESENT  OFFERINGS:— 

2  car  loads  of  cows,  fresh  or  dne  to  calve  soon. 

1  “  load  of  extra  high  grade  bred  heifers. 

1  “  load  of  registered  cows,  now  in  lacta¬ 
tion  or  due  soon. 

Orders  filled  for  car  load  lots  or  less. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD.  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co  ,  N.Y. 


A  KING  SEGIS  BRED  BULL 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  March  31.  1919,  bred  along 
lines  that  produce  world’s  champions.  His  sire  is 
one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Alcartra,  the  famous  $50,000  bull. 

His  dam  is  out  of  an  18-lb  daughter  of  Johanna 
King  Segis.  the  10-lb.  grandson  of  King  Segis.  In 
four  generations  he  traces  3  times  to  Kiug  Segis. 
Price  $185.00 

G.  G.  Burlingame  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein 

875  HEIFER  CALVES  S75 

Bred  Heifers,  8150;  Male  Calves,  835. 
$50,000  Mreeding.  Fine  individuals.  We  also  offer 
Hampshire  Pigs  all  ages;  well  bellied:  very  prolific. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  F.  H.  Rivsnburgh,  Prop.,  R.  1,  ONEIDA,  N.Y. 

C.H.TUGWELL’S  FARM,  Wflson,  N.Y. 

A  big  bull  calf  was  presented  to  us  on  Sept.  21  by 
Johanna  Ormsby  Countes*,  the  finest  type  Holstein 
cow  we  ever  owned.  A  fine  individual  to  head  a 
grade  herd  or  start  you  in  the  pure-bred  business. 
We  will  sell  him  now  for  875. 

WE  WILL  GIVE  THE  USE  of  a  Nicely  Bred 

Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

for  three  years  to  any  responsible  farmer  who  wishes 
to  improve  his  herd.  Write  for  our  plan. 

MUGGET  HILL  FARM.  Charlton,  Mass. 

Rep.  Holstein  Ball  Call  gJi  SS&TK: 

Heifer  Calves.  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 

Calves.  $15  to  $25.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 

Iloloteln  Frleolan  Heifer  and  Hull  Calve.,  Pure 
11  bred  registered  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals 
and  breeding.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Csrtland  Co..  N.  1. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  write?™ 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenanao.  N.Y 

For  Sale— 2-yr.-old  Reg.  Holstein  Bnll££ 

ticulars  apply  to  CRUICKSHANK  FARM,  Big  Indian,  Ulvtxr  Co.,  N.  T. 

j  HORSES 

■c'  r\  TT>  Q  A  T  '£7' 

BELGIANS  K5SS55S 

Sound  and  sure.  Gets  fine  colts  from  ordinary  grade 
mares.  Imported  mares,  sound  and  well  bred,  in 
foal.  2  three-year-old  mares  from  Imported  stock, 
in  foal.  2  two-vear-old  stallions,  the  right  kind. 

DENNISON  FARMS.  1S9  Pearl  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

chboilcea  rcekg  Percheron  Stallion  Colt  effect 

bred.  Keg.  Jersey  heifer,  Extra  good  big  one.  Price  right, 
or  will  Exchange  for  Ponies.  I  KE1)  STKWaKT,  Espyville,  Pi. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

For  Sale.  Aberdeen  Angus  Bull  calves  and  yearlings 

Prices,  »J5  to  *150  each.  JAY  C.  COTTRELL,  Hoosick  FjIIi,  N  T. 

DOGS  and  FERRETS 

JL  IREUALE  TERRIER  PUPPIES  Quality.  Husky,  typical  specimens, 
fi  tho  kind  that  please  the  most  exacting:  at  the  price  you  cau  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  fora  pood  Airedale.  Excellent  pedigree.  Parents  regis¬ 
tered.  Males.  SIS  ;  Females,  $10,  considerably  le«s  than  their  real 

value.  Ingleside  Firm,  formerly  ot  Lancaster,  N  T*,)  Bowniansville,  N.Y. 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  does  ami  brood  matrons:  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Semi  Go.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  WT.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland  Iowa 

Thor  our?  bred  A  ired  ale  Pn  p.  lor  Silt.  Sired  by  an  Oorange 
1  stud  dog.  Pai>ers  with  each  pup.  The  ideal  farm  dog. 
Males,  *20;  females.  *10.  VALLEY  EGG  FARM,  Liltlt  Villcy,  N.  T. 

For  Sale-3  Airedale  Terrier  Pups 

children  of  the  famous  International  champion, 
Kootenai  Chinook,  perfectly  marked  and  active. 
Also  two  older  Airedale  dogs.  For  particulars  address 

or  call  at  PLEASANT0ALE  FARMS,  Plcmxntdale,  Will  Oring,.  N  J. 

PnlllaDnno  and  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  KAKK1TS 

uoilierups  NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Thoro-  AiroHalaPnnnioc  out  of  Thoulibank  Haggs 
br  ed  flireoaieruppies  by  Nip  Walker.  Prices 

Oil  request.  A.  H.  TUSCAN0,  Sunny  Glenn  Farm,  Milford,  Pike  Ca.,  Pa 

CCDDCTC  C.,  C  _  I  —  Exterminate  your  rats  and 
rcnncio  ror  dale  save  your  grain.  Price 
list  free.  Catalogue  10c.  C.  H.  KEEFEULi  CO.,  (Ji-cennleb.  Ohio 


^S^GUERNSEYSrS^ 


Products 


First  Prizes  and  Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Guernsey 
milk  and  cream  at  the  1919  National  Dairy  Show.  Guernsey 
products  have  been  consistent  winners  at  national  and  local 
contests  ever  since  their  superior  qualities  were  given  official 
recognition  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  1901.  Write  to 
breeders  for  descriptions  and  prices  on  Guernsey  cattle  and 
write  ns  for  free  booklets. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  37  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


The  Home  of  the  Best  in  Guernseys 

Anderson  T.  Herd,  Prop.  Louis  McL.  Merryman,  Mgr. 

NEW  HOPE,  PA. 

Young  Bulls  always  for  sale.  We  can  also  offer  a  few  females  with 
bulls  of  superb  individuality  and  suitable  breeding  to  mate  with  them 

ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelve’months  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

MAPLE  GLEN  FARM  A  few  May  Rose  bull  calves  for  sale  from 
1  T  T|7  \Tn  \7-ri  dams  with  official  yearly  records — good  enough 
^  rL  K.  l\|  ^  hy  JL  to  head  any  herd  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Established  1882.  L.  L.  Coggshall,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
iat  at  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .*.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


TwoGrandsonsNgPlusUltra 

Out  oi  Imp.  Dams 

523  and  513  fat  respectively. 

PRICKS  ON  APPLICATION. 

EDGEWATER  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


WALDORF  FARMS  GUER»SETSIFOR|SALE— 20-qt.'Reg.  Guern¬ 
sey  cow,  12  years  old,  regular  breeder,  will  freshen 
Dec.  llth.  Price,  *250.  We  wiU  also  sell  several  other 
cows  which  are  good  milkers,  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Herd  Tuberculin  tested  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  in  Oct.  Two-year-old  May  Rose 
bun  also  for  sale.  W-  B.  OATTON,  Supl.,  Norlh  Chatham,  N.T. 


C _ •  BuU  Calves  bred  from  single 

ounnyside  uiiernseys-producing  <iams  ot  the  best 

breeding.  18  months  old  blHl  sired  by  King  Masher. 


J.  E.  van  Alstyno, 


Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

“SALES  LIST” 

Our  November  1st  sales  list  has  just  been  received 
e  grin  ter,  in  this  offering  we  feel  that  we  are 
offering  the  best  lot  of  young  bulls,  that  has  ever 
been  our  pleasure  to  offer.  They  have  or  will  be 
tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  S.  B.  A.  I.  before 
shipment.  Write  for  it  today. 

w.  S.  KERR,  Mgr.  C0HASSET,  MASS. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoscGucrnscys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  hign  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Qhilmark  farm  guernseys 

Exceptionally  fine  bull  calve*  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Osiining,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST.  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bu„l  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithville  Flats,,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Cali 

Sire,  son  of  Golden  Secret.  Or.  E.  F.  BRONK,  Amsterdam,  N.T. 


JERSEYS 

15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

15  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

ALL  with  grandams  in  Register  of  Mari*. 
Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 

Aurora.  N.  Y. 

HAMILTON  irDcrvc 
FARM  el  HiKdllj  JL  9 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BULLS 

Grandson’s  of  the  World’s  Champion  Long 
Distance  Dairy  Cow,  Sophie  19th  of  Hood 
Farm,  eight  years’  authenticated  tests, 
100557.2  lbs.  milk.  ?234.3  lbs.  butter. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  and  prices  to 

Hood  Farm.  Inc.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

I 


JERSEYS 


Fosterfield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys  ToKS 

Cows.  Heifers  to  be  ft  eah  this  fall  and  winter,  very  fine 

Also  Hftifpr  Palvpfl.  nnH  ona  thum  J 


Also  Heifer  Calves 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P. 


Come  and  see  them  or  write 

0.  Bex  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co..  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Jersey  Heifers  Su4»  55J l 

from  tested  cows,  *40  each.  GEO.  L  FERRIS  s  suh,  aiwxier*.  m.y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  j 


Walgrove 


MILKING 
Shorthorns 

At  the  three  big  Eastern  Pall  Fairs,  Syracuse,  Wor¬ 
cester  and  Springfield,  we  won  8  Championships. 
28  hirst  Prizes,  15  Second  Prizes,  6  Third  Prizes 
Inquiries  solicited. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonvllle.  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Pox,  Lowell,  Mass 


GOATS 


For  Sale-Swiss  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids 

X  pure  and  better.  $15  and  up.  DOK  KIDS  $40  and  up. 
S.  J.  SHARPLES,  1L  1).  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 


oat 

en  buck.  *10  each.  GEO.  W. 


STwo  young  native  does 
bred  to  registered  Saun- 

BERNHARDT,  Route  3,  Salisbury,  Md. 


[ 
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Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 


Grooming  Dairy  Cows. — With  present 
high  prices  for  labor,  and  in  many  cases 
with  insufficient  labor  obtainable  to  do 
the  absolutely  necessary  work  on  dairy 
farms,  is  it  going  to  pay  to  try  to  groom 
the  milking  cows  this  Winter?  I  imagine 
that  if  such  a  question  were  put  to  a 
hundred  dairymen,  the  replies  would 
range  all  the  way  from  the  answer  of  the 
man  who  says  that  he  would  rather  have 
f ye  minutes  grooming  a  day  for  a  cow 
than  a  quart  of  grain,  to  the  man  who 
maintains  that  any  time  spent  on  a  cow 
other  thau  that  absolutely  necessary  for 
putting  feed  in  the  manger  and  milking 
is  wasted.  In  our  own  experience,  while 
WTe  have  not  observed  that  grooming  is  a 
very  satisfactory  substitute  for  good  feed, 
still  we  believe  that  within  reasonable 
limits  every  minute  that  can  be  spent 
on  a  dairy  of  cows  when  they  are  in  the 
barn,  grooming,  scraping  off  the  gutters, 
shaking  up  the  bedding,  sweeping  out  the 
mangers,  pays ;  yet  we  must  make  this 
assertion  with  no  definite  proof  of  in¬ 
creased  production.  Perhaps  there  is 
none.  Certainly,  however,  there  is  one 
effect  that  results  from  clean  barns  and 
clean,  happy  and  contented  cattle,  and 
that  is  the  feeling  of  pride  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  his  job  which  comes  to  the  dairy¬ 
man  himself.  If  a  man  is  milking  a  herd 
of  cows,  night  and  morning,  with  his  at¬ 
tention  centered  solely  on  a  few  cents’ 
cash  profit,  he  is  not  going  to  be  very 
happy,  and  the  chances  are  very  good 
that  ho  will  be  disappointed  in  the  profit. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  milking  those 
cows  as  a  part  of  his  pursuit  of  happiness, 
every  ounce  of  pride  and  contentment  that 
he  can  get  out  of  the  job  means  every¬ 
thing  to  him.  Did  a  real  dairyman  ever 
spend  five  minutes  brushing  the  sleek 
coat  of  that  most  responsive  of  all  ani¬ 
mals,  a  dairy  cow,  which  fairly  spoke  her 
appreciation  of  the  long  soothing  strokes 
of  the  brush,  and  not  step  back  from  the 
job  a  happier  and  better  man? 

Muddy  Barnyards.  —  The  County 
Agent  called  at  the  farm  the  other  day 
and  called  our  attention  to  a  little  detail 
which  we  confess  had  escaped  us.  A 
somewhat  limited  observation  since  then 
makes  us  believe  that  we  were  not  alone 
in  our  delinquency.  We  had  been  show¬ 
ing  the  County  Agent  our  barn,  with  the 
new  concrete  floors,  the  whitewashed 
walls,  and  the  King  ventilating  system, 
and  frankly  trying  to  make  an  impression. 
Very  tactfully,  he  complimented  us  on 
our  improvements,  but  gradually  worked 
us  around  toward  the  stable  door  and 
paused  and  looked  out  into  the  barnyard. 
Just  outside  the  door  we  have  a  small  con¬ 
crete  pavement.  Stepping  off  this,  the 
cows  had  so  punched  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  sea  of  mud.  Big  stones  had  worked 
up  to  the  surface,  and  altogether  it  was 
about  as  uninviting  a  spectacle  as  one 
could  imagine ;  and  yet  the  funny  thing 
about  it  was  that  none  of  us  had  ever 
thought  much  about  it.  After  he  called 
our  attention  to  the  condition  by  remark¬ 
ing  that  “we  would  probably  finish  up  our 
repairs  by  graveling  the  barnyard,”  the 
County  Agent  told  us  that  not  one  farm 
in  ten,  even  those  with  the  best  buildings, 
had  good  banyards.  Well,  we  won’t  be 
among  the  nine  that  don’t  very  much 
longer,  and  we  pass  this  experience  along 
with  the  idea  that  perhaps  some  other 
dairyman  may  have  so  completely  cen¬ 
tered  his  attention  on  his  barn  that  he 
has  forgotten  the  barnyard. 

Breaking  Young  Stock  to  Leap. — • 
Back  in  the  old  days  when  calves  were 
few  and  boys  plentiful,  this  was  not 
much  of  a  problem.  The  boys  took  care 
of  it.  On  the  modern  dairy  farm,  with 
dozens  of  calves  and  a  lone  boy  or  two 
off  to  school  or  college,  there  is  usually 
no  one  around  who  gets  up  in  the  morning 
looking  forward  to  a  wrestle  with  a  600- 
lb.  yearling ;  so  the  dairy  calves  grow  up 
into  cows  that  know  nothing  about  being 
led.  Then  a  buyer  comes  along,  a  cow  is 
sold,  and  the  fun  begins.  After  several 
very  trying  experiences  of  this  kind  last 
Summer,  we  have  made  a  resolution  that 
every  purebred  calf  and  yearling  we  have 
is  going  to  be  broken  to  lead  this  Winter. 
We  are  going  to  begin  by  taking  them 
one  at  a  time,  and  tying  them  for  a  few 
days  with  a  halter,  then  leading  them  up 
and  down  the  alleys  in  the  barn  a  few 


times,  and  finally  giving  them  a  trip  or 
two  outside  the  barn.  Perhaps  all  this 
trouble  would  not  be  worth  while  with 
grades,  but  we  know  that  it  will  pay  with 
food  value.  We  should  no  longer  sell 
ing  price  of  a  purebred  animal  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  her  appearance.  If  she  can 
be  led  before  the  purchaser  with  her  head 
up,  ton  line  straight,  and  in  a  contented 
mood,  the  chances  for  a  successful  sale  are 
10  to  one  compared  with  what  they  would 
be  if  three  men  with  a  couple  of  hay  ropes 
drag  her  along,  sulking  and  sullen,  or  with 
braced  feet  restrained  her  wild-eyed 
plunges.  DAIRYMAN. 


New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association 
Part  I. 

An  Important  Industry. — All  that 
was  needed  to  make  the  forty-third  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Dairymen's  Association  at  Geneva  a  suc¬ 
cess  was  a  larger  representation  of  dairy 
farmers.  A  good  program  covering  time¬ 
ly  subjects  was  well  carried  out.  Dr.  W. 
Nordan,  director,  welcomed  the  dairymen 
to  the  State  Experiment  Station.  Prof. 
Troy,  president  of  the  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  responded  to  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come.  He  spoke  of  the  large  number  of 
people  engaged  in  the  dairy  industry,  and 
the  immense  value  of  the  products.  In 
New  York  the  number  of  workers  is  equal 
to  one  worker  caring  for  four  cows.  To 
increase  the  dairy  output  we  need  more 


workers  and  more  equipment.  One  great 
change  in  the  dairy  business  •  has  been 
the  organization  of  dairymen.  It  is  the 
business  of  these  organizations  to  make 
a  good  product  and  show  the  public  its 
food  value.  We  should  no  longer  sell 
our  milk  for  a  flat  price  per  100  lbs.,  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  composition.  Higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  sanitation  are  needed,  both  on 
farms  and  at  milk  receiving  stations.  Milk 
should  be  sold  to  the  consumer  according 
to  its  food  content  and  its  cleanliness. 

PURE  Milk. — C.  S.  Wilson,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  spoke  at  the  open¬ 
ing  session,  in  Jordan  Hall.  He  said 
that  investigations  have  shown  that  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  milk 
shipped  to  New  York  City  is  unlawfully 
adulterated.  The  producer  and  consumer 
are  protected.  The  testing  of  milk  and 
cream  to  show  butterfat  content,  and  pay¬ 
ing  for  milk  on  this  basis  is  becoming 
universal  in  New  York.  A  law  has  been 
passed  to  protect  the  producer  against 
dishonest  tests.  License  is  required  for 
testing.  A  large  number  of  those  licensed 
are  women,  who  are  doing  as  good  work 
as  the  men.  The  accurate  and  honest  use 
of  the  Babcock  test  in  New  l'ork  has 
made  a  new  basis  for  payment,  and  has 
increased  the  butterfat  content  of  the 
milk  in  the  State.  Dr.  Jordan  said  that 
the  glassware  used  in  making  the  Babcock 
test  must  be  standardized  by  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station.  Harry  Steve- 
son.  a  graduate  of  Cornell,  then  gave  an 
address  on  “Keeping  the  Young  Man  on 
the  Farm.” 

Feeding  Stuffs. — The  following  points 
were  touched  on  in  Dr.  W.  II.  Jordan’s 
address  on  “The  Feeding  Stuffs  Prob¬ 
lem”  : 

1.  Guaranteeing  the  percentage  either 


of  the  so-called  inferior  ingredients  or  of 
all  of  the  ingredients  entering  into  the 
compounded  feeds. 

2.  Guaranteeing  the  proportions  of  the 
several  classes  of  ingredients,  such  as 
high  protein  feeds,  carbohydrate  feeds  and 
feeds  rich  in  crude  fiber. 

3.  Requiring  a  guarantee  of  the  per¬ 
centages  of  digestible  nutrients  in  the 
compounded  feeds. 

4.  Requiring  the  separate  sale  of  the 
material  designated  by  law  as  inferior. 

5.  Exclusion  by  law  of  certain  very  in¬ 
ferior  ingredients  from  the  compounded 
feeds  and  limiting  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  the  percentage  of  crude  fiber  which 
a  compounded  feed  may  contain. 

A  suggestion  as  to  the  enforcement  of 
such  a  provision  is  the  inspection  of  the 
mills  where  these  goods  are  manufactured, 
by  both  Federal  and  State  agents.  It  is 
clear  that  in  New  York,  for  instance,  it 
would  be  of  little  use  to  inspect  local 
mills,  because  a  large  proportion  of  our 
feeds  come  from  other  States,  where  New 
York  inspectors  would  have  no  authority. 
Federal  authorities  would  necessarily  co¬ 
operate  with  State  authorities.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  if  State  inspectors  are  kept 
constantly  in  these  mills  to  check  up  the 
weighing,  it  would  be  a  very  efficient 
means  of  knowing  what  the  goods  contain. 
The  opinion  is  freely  expressed  that 
neither  the  State  nor  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  willing  to  go  to  this 
length  because  of  the  large  number  of 
inspectors  necessary  and  the  heavy  attend¬ 
ing  expense.  The  real  remedy  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  feeding  stuff  situation,  and 
perhaps  the  only  effectual  one,  is  the  in¬ 
telligent  use  by  farmers  of  our  existing 
knowledge  concerning  cattle  foods.  They 
have  been  buying  very  freely  and  in  in¬ 
creasing  quantities  mixtures  concerning 
which  it  is  plainly  stated  that  they  con¬ 
tain  screenings,  rice  hulls  aud  other  low- 
grade  ingredients.  It  is  a  very  serious 
question  whether  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  these  will  in  any  way  depress 
the  sale  of  such  mixtures  w.  h.  j. 
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Her  Health  Was  Not  Left 
to  Chance 

The  cows  that  make  the  hig  milk  records  are 
well  fed  and  well  bred,  to  be  sure.  But,  above 
all,  they  are  in  the  pink  of  condition.  The  con¬ 
stant  strain  of  heavy  milk  production-  will  wear 
down  the  vitality  of  the  digestive  and  genital 
organs  of  the  best  of  cows,  and  the  result  is  such 
ailments  as  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Bar¬ 
renness,  Scouring,  Bunches  and  Milk  Fever. 
Any  of  these  diseases  can  be  successfully  treated 
and  eliminated  with  KOW-K.URE,  the  great  cow 
medicine.  The  medicinal  properties  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  remedy  act  directly  on  the  organs  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  reproduction,  putting  the  cow  s  sys¬ 
tem  back  to  normal,  healthy  action.  A  decided 
increase  in  the  milk  yield  is  sure  to  follow. 
Feed  dealers  and  druggists  sell  KOW- 
KURE;  60c  and  $1.20  packages. 

Consider  cow-health  first,  and  your  dairy 
will  be  a  leader,  and  a  money-maker. 

Our  free  treatise, 

“THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR,” 

will  give  you  valuable  point* 
ers  on  how  to  treat  and 
prevent  cow  diseases. 

Ask  for  your  copy. 

Dairy 

Association  Co.y 

Lyndonvillc,  Vermont 
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Health  Pays! 

This  perfect  three-year- 
old  Jersey  has  a  yearly 
milk  record  of  1  7, 793  lbs. 
Nothing  short  of  100^> 
health  would  make  such  a 
record  possible. 
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AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Thriftless  Mare 

I  have  a  Toad  mare  seven  years  old. 
She  is  bred  from  trotting  stock,  tall  and 
rangy.  She  ie  always  poor.  For  the 
last  two  Summers  I  have  turned  her  out 
all  the  time ;  once  in  a  while  drive  her  to 
village.  I  have  two  other  farm  horses 
which  are  hog  fat,  but  this  mare  gets  me 
disgusted.  In  Winter  time  she  is  very 
poor.  I  had  her  teeth  filed  several  times, 
but  to  no  avail.  L.  s. 

New  York. 

Some  horses,  like  people,  do  not  fatten, 
no  matter  how  much  they  eat.  The  mare 
may  be  a  nervous  animal  and  if  so  may 
never  put  on  flesh.  Molasses  may  help 
her.  Night  and  morning  feed  her  a  quart 
of  blackstrap  molasses  diluted  with  three 
quarts  of  hot  water,  and  then  mixed  with 
cut  hay,  cornmeal  and  wheat  bran.  Feed 
whole  or  crushed  oats  at  noon  and  long 
hay  at  night.  Increase  the  amount  of 
molasses  if  found  necessary.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  starve  her  at  first  to  take 
molasses  feed,  but  soon  she  should  take 
to  it  with  relish  and  it  is  a  wonderfully 
effective  “plumper.”  If  it  does  not  have 
that  effect  give  her  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  twice  daily 
in  a  little  water,  and  if  necessary  grad¬ 
ually  increase  the  dose.  When  no  longer 
needed  gradually  discontinue  the  arsenic 
solution,  taking  10  days  or  more  to  the 
process. 


Lymphangitis 

I  have  a  horse  weighing  about  1.400 
lbs. ;  two  years  ago  he  had  lymph  agitis. 
lie  has  been  taken  with  it  aga  .  He 
has  not  been  working  much  of  late,  so 
has  been  allowed  to  feed  in  the  meadows ; 
has  been  fed  six  quarts  of  oats.  I  have 
Timothy  and  Blue  grass  hay,  also  oat 
straw.  Will  you  tell  me  what  grain  I 
should  feed  now,  also  what  should  be  fed 
this  Winter  when  working  hard,  also  how 
to  treat  such  a  case,  as  veterinarians  are 
very  far  away?  Will  this  lameness  be 
likely  to  come  again?  M.  b.  it. 

Maine. 

Attacks  of  lymphangitis  (Monday 
morning  disease)  will  not  come  on  if  you 
stop  feeding  grain  when  a  horse  is  idle ; 
feed  bran,  roots  or  silage,  hay,  or  oat 
straw  and  corn  stover  at  such  times,  and 
enforce  active  exercise  daily.  Feed  oats, 
bran  and  ear  corn  in  addition  to  hay 
when  the  horse  works  hard.  If  possible 
allow  him  a  roomy  box  stall  when  in  the 
stable.  Treat  a  case  by  keeping  a  bandage 
of  soft  hay  or  straw  rope  upon  the  leg 
from  foot  to  body,  and  keeping  it  con¬ 
stantly  wet  with  cold  water  in  warm 
weather,  or  hot  water  in  cold  weather. 
Give  a  tablespoonful  of  saltpeter  in  water 
three  times  daily.  When  soreness  sub¬ 
sides  bathe  the  leg  three  times  daily  with 
vinegar  and  water  and  allow  walking 
exercise. 


Catarrh;  Scours 

1.  I  have  two  heifers  that  caught  cold 
in  the  Spring.  One  of  them  seems  to  be 
well  from  it.  but  the  other  one  has  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  yellow  matter  from  the  nostril. 
She  seems  to  get  better,  then  if  a  rain 
comes  and  she  gets  wet  the  discharge  is 
worse.  I  put  tar  on  their  noses  and  it 
seemed  to  cure  one,  but  the  other  is  still 
having  the  discharge  from  the  nose.  2. 
We  have  lost  several  young  pigs  from 
looseness  of  the  bowels.  Their  bowels  be¬ 
come  loose,  they  lose  their  appetite,  waste 
away  and  die  of  weakness.  I  have  tried 
several  remedies,  but  they  do  not  help  the 
pigs.  Let  me  know  what  to  do  for  the 
heifer  and  pigs.  w.  H. 

Virginia. 

1.  Have  the  heifers  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin.  as  tuberculosis  is  a  possibility  in 
such  cases,  and  oeing  incurable  and  con¬ 
tagious.  one  does  not  care  to  run  chancee 
of  infecting  an  entire  herd.  Meanwhile 
sprinkle  a  little  chloride  of  lime  upon  the 
floor  of  the  stall,  under  the  bedding,  and 
give  half  a  teaspoonful  of  dried  sulphate 
of  iron  and  three  of  salt  in  the  feed  twice 
daily,  provided  the  heifer  is  not  in  calf. 
2.  Irritants  or  poisonous  matters  in  the 
feed  cause  such  looseness  of  the  bowels. 
The  cause,  if  possible,  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  removed.  Mix  lime  water 
freely  in  the  slop.  If  that  does  not  suf¬ 
fice.  give  each  pig  subnitrate  of  bismuth 
twice  daily  in  any  way  found  most  con¬ 
venient.  Start  with  15  grains  at  a  dose 
and  increase  the  amount  as  found  neces¬ 
sary. 


Stomatitis 

I  have  two  horses  with  sore  mouths; 
they  seem  to  be  like  canker  sores ;  no  pus, 
but  quite  painful.  I  have  used  boric  acid 
for  a  mouth  wash  ;  also  peroxide.  Could 
you  advise  anything  to  do  for  them?  I 
have  been  feeding  stock  food  and  hay. 

New  York.  j.  F.  B. 

Stop  giving  stock  food,  which  is  unnec¬ 
essary  and  may  be  causing  the  irritation. 
Also  see  that  the  hay  is  free  from  foxtail 
grass,  needle  grass  or  any  other  irritating 
plant.  Scrape  the  ulcers  and  then  swab 
them  once  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Then 
swab  them  twice  daily  with  a  2  per  cent 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  and 
several  times  a  day  place  in  the  mouth 
some  strained  honey  or  molasses  contain¬ 
ing  a  teaspoonful  each  of  powdered  borax 
and  alum,  per  ounce. 


SWINE 


KINDERHOOK 

DUROCS 

are 

BRED  RIGHT 
FED  RIGHT 
PRICED  RIGHT 

Write  your  wants.  We  have  them. 
Kinderhook-Duroc  Association  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 

FALL  LITTERS. 

Orion,  Cherry  King, 
Defender,  Pathfinder, 
Walt  Tod  Col..  Taxpay¬ 
er,  Top  Col.  October  or 
November  bred  sow  from 
this  registered  stock.  $75, 
etc.  A  Iso  open  Gilts  or  bred 
to  800-lb.  .Defender  boar. 
Write  for  free  copy  sub¬ 
scription  magazine ;  also 
Blu  Bludkd  uiuier  Kbd  Coat,  free  book. 

“  How  to  Raise  Hogs  ” 

ENFIELD  DRAKESIDE  FARMS 

DELAWARE,  N.  J.  LOUIS  L.  DRAKE,  Owner 


DUROCS 

YOUNG  PIGS.  BRED  GILTS  AND  SERVICE  BOARS 
VISIT  THE  FARMS  and  talk  with  the  Recognized  Duroe- 
Jersey  Hog  Authority  in  the  East.  See  the  greatest  Herd 
of  Pure  Duroe  Jersey  Hogs  within  1,000  miles.  (We  pay 
R.R.  Fare  of  any  buyer.)  Write  for  Particulars  and 
Prices.  Enclose  10c.  for  book  on  “  how  to  raise 
HOGS.”  IT'e  guarantee  to  exchange  any  animal  pur¬ 
chased  by  mail  if  not  satisfactory. 

ENFIELD  FARMS 

Dopl.  R  -  50  Church  SI.,  New  York 


Duroc- Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 

date  blood  lines.  U.  H.  Ll'CKE,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Duroc  Boars 

Faikjiope  Farms 


ready  for  service.  *45,  S50 
and  $60  each.  Joe  Orion.Orion 
Cherry  King  and  Defenders. 
Berkshire,  New  York 


Donegal  Herd  Reg.  Durocs  c^ifntTfei^: 

Spring  Boars,  Gilts  and  fall  pigs  ready  to  ship.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  KAYHO.M)  f».  ZOOK,  it.  I».  .No.  1,  Ml.  Joy,  l'». 


Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Boars  and  Gilts 

of  March  Farrow.  Taxpayer  ami  Orion  Breeding.  Very 
Choice.  Big  Type.  Bushiield  Farm,  C.  E.  VEAK,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848:  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  m  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66,  DepL  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Special  Sale  on  Reg.  Chester  White  Service  Boars 

and  spring  gilts.  6.wks.-olb  pigs,  SlOeach:  SlUpair; 
525  trio.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Ileuveltou.  N.  Y. 


Chester  White  Fall  Pigs 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Also  fine  big  summer 
pigs  out  of  large  prolific  sows.  Registered  boars  3 
months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

liKANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth  N  T. 


For  Sale  Chester  White  Reg.  Swine 

Six  blue  ribbons  1919.  CHARI.KS  II.  lUNE.YIIoVrFR,  Munmsrr, 
Odsn  Farm,  P.nllyn,  l’».  HENRY  E.  lilt l VIMN,  Proprietor 


OT  ^"“'4  Nip  t>Pe  prize  winners. 

•  Digs,  $16  each  Prepaid 

with  pedigree.  (1EO.F.  Git  IK  FIE,  it.  8,  Newvllle,  I’a. 

Duroc  and  P.  C.  Pigs  s.  0,‘i& 5*  iKSS; Ohio 

Doit  0  I  P  ANI>  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

itcg.  U  I.  U.  Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayville,  N.  Y. 

Cnr  Dioc  CHESTER  WHITES 

ror  oaie  iuu  “igs  and  bekkshikes 

Six  weeks  old.  SS4  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  be 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Oushore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany,  Pa. 


Big  Type  POLAND-CHINAS 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  lot  me  tell  you  about  my  Pigs. 
G.  S.  HALL  .  Farmdale,  Ohio 


POLAND-CHINA  FIGS 

Registered  Breeding  Piospects.  from  the  Big-Ben 
and  Disher’s  Giant  Families.  That  Competitors  do 

not  equal.  Dr.  KNOX,  Box  50.  Daubury,  Conn. 


For  Sale  10  Extra  Nice  Gi7fs 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 

kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fradonla,  Pa. 


C  a  fu  j  a  a  Rnans-Soveral  fine  animals  of  the 
3CI  ilbe  DUHTIO  home-table  and  home-market 
breed,  the  Cheshire.  Also  two  early  September  lit¬ 
ters  of  pigs.  Alorningside  Farm,  Sylvauia,  Pa. 


TAM  WORTH*.!  HAMPShFrE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS  LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Weslview  Stock  Farm 
It.  1  \V  iiiHtoii-Salem.  X.  C. 


ALL  AGES.  8-wks.-old  pigs  now  ready 
Best  of  breeding.  Satisfaction  guar 
anteed.  >1.  I».  I'll  1 1, MI'S,  North  Fast.  I'a 


Rsg.  Hampshire  Pigs  j.n.  sciin.Lmb’stockh'.idgr,  Ha..«, 


Pipro  ShinnpH  f!  (1  (1  50  Yorkshire,  7-wks.,  54  each. 

rigs  onippeu  0.  U.  U.  20  Shotes  35  to  40  lbs..  58  each. 
Prom  large,  growthy  stock. 

Hartford's  Hog  Ranch,  Maynard,  Mass. 


What  is  the  difference  between  Chester 
Whites  and  O.  I.  C.'s  ?  We  are  prepared  to  an- 
swor.  Also  sell  good  fall  pigs  and  bred  sows. 
Good  individuals.  Popular  breeding. 

Spring  Valley  Farm  -  Memphis,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

.\  BERKSHIRES 

BERKSHIRE 
BREEDING  STOCK 

FOR  SALE 

atiKiiiiiiiiHHMiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiio 

One  thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boar,  two 
years  old,  also  one  six  months  old. 

Sixty  thoroughbred  Berkshire  Pigs 
about  two  months  old. 

Twelve  thoroughbred  Berkshire  Brood 

Sows, one  and  one- half  to  two  years  old. 
APPLY  — 

W.  E.  FOOTE, 

Telephone,  Gasport  131  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Stone’s  Rerkshires 

HERD  BOARS  IN  SERVICE  Ai  THE  FARM 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  255848 

An  English  bred  boar — full  brother  to  the 
first  son  of  Epochal,  that  sold  for  Ten 
Thousand  Dollars. 

The  Epochal  Berkshires 

won  more  first  prizes  than  any  other  herd 
in  1919.  Grand  total  awards,  234  to  one 
exhibitor.  First — Championships  and  Grand 
Championships — backed  by  the  nationwide 
reputation  of  Epochal  Berkshires,  whose 
popularity  has  been  built  upon  the  prac¬ 
tical  pork  qualities  at  size,  prolificacy, 
early  maturity  and  easy  feeding  ability. 

We  have  on  our  farm  the  largest  and  best 
herd  of  Epochal  Berkshires  in  the  State. 

We  believe  you  will  like  them.  We  know 
we  do. 

ANEDJ0  BERKSHIRES 

SPECIAL  SALE 

BOARS 

Superior  of  Stone  Farm  2nd  258849 

The  best  American  type  of  large  size, 
good  heads,  broad  backs,  quick  to  mature, 
prolific  and  easy  feeding,  always  ready  for 
market.  His  sire,  SUPERIOR,  is  litter 
mate  to  Grand  Leader  2d,  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  boar  of  the  world.  His  dam  is  full 
sister  to  the  grand  champion  sow.  His 
grand  sire,  SUPERBUS,  was  grand  cham¬ 
pion  boar  at  the  American  Congress  Show 
in  1910.  This  type  of  perfection  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  of  Berkshire  families.  If 
you  want  to  breed  the  best  you  must  buy 
the  best  of  the  breed. 

Why  not  come  to  headquarters  for  them? 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  on  both  sex  and 
all  ages. 

Well  grown  March  and  April  pigs 
with  quality,  size  and  good  breeding 

A  Carload  of  Mature  Sows 

Anedjo  Farm  Webster,  Mass. 

Service  Boars 

We  offer  1  Sept.,  1918,  boar  sired  bv 
Matchless  O.  S.  F. 

We  offer  4  Spring  boars  sired  by  Epochal 

O.  S.  F. 

We  offer  2  Spring  boars  sired  by  Su¬ 
perior  O.  S.  F.  2d. 

Special  offer  of  Summer  and  Fall  Pigs 

Recorded  and  express  charges  paid  within 
1,000  miles  in  the  U.  S. 

Sow  Pigs  $25.00  each 

Boar  Pigs  20.00  each 

Trios  not  related  $60.00 

We  expect  to  breed  44  sows  to  Epochal 
and  Superior  for  early  litters. 

LOCUST  VALLEY  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Special  Offering  for  September 

Reg.  Pigs,  10  weeks  to  4  months 
SIZE-QUALITY— BREEDING 

2  Selected  Young  Boars 

Address,  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Jr.,  Mgr. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG  -  -  N.  Y. 

FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 

- - - 

jwpg r* -'-zvmr'  ■  ^  ~  .  :*  wz 

SMITHSON  HERD 
BIG  BERKSHIRES 

Home  of  Symboleer’s  Juxiob240600.  Junior 
Champion  of  America  in  1917,  also  Prin¬ 
cess’  Successor  Champion 266904.  H  is  sire. 
Successors  Double  Champion,  His  dam. 
Matchless  Princess  6th. 

Herd  Boars  Suitable  for  any  Herd 

Sews  to  be  bred  for  Spring  Litters 

50  Gilts  by  above  Boars 

Send  for  description  and  price  to 

Crystal  Spring  Stock  Farm 

G.  Smith  &  Sons  SEELYV1LLE,  PA. 

■ 

Pearls  Successor  8th.  255708 

“\X7HEN  Dean  Curtiss  placed  this  boar  as  Grand 
VV  Champion  at  Springfield,  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing.”  Write  us  for  prices  on  bred  sows  and 
gilts.  Our  foundation  herd  of  young  sows  is  second 
to  none  in  the  country. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  DALTON,  MASS. 

Big  Type  Berkshires 

ps“Il“c  Jan.31,1920 

of  GO  BRED  SOWS 

WHITGUERN  FARM 

C.  H.  Carter  WEST  CHESTER,  PA 

^Choice  Berkshires-^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Faims,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

SIZE,  CONSTITUTION,  PROLIFICACY  Our  First  Consideration 

That  this  policy  is  in  accord  with  popular  demand 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  we  have  sold  more  registered  Berkshires  than 
any  other  three  breeders  in  the  United  States. 
Special  offering  of  boars  and  boar  pigs. 

H.  C-  &  H-  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  Boars  fit  for  service  now;  sired  by  Pukes 
Champion  22nd  246254  and  Symboleer’s  Superb  254336, 
also  some  fine  gilts,  cholera  immune;  with  size, bone, 
and  handsome  heads  and  out  of  large  mature 
prolific  sows. 

J.  E.  Watson  Marbledale,  Conn. 

We  Offer  For  Sale: 

PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

OPEN  GILTS  .....  One  year  old 
YOUNG  BOARS  .  One  to  two  years  old 
PIGS  .  .  Farrowed  April — May  1919 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow  20th  No.  238095  and 
his  son  Karha’s  Longfellow  3rd  No.  267474 
out  of  large  Prolific  Sows. 

KARHA  FARM,  Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt. 
Parksville  •  -  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 

Rorlrchirac  TOR  BREEDERS.  6  weeks  old.  Either 
DCIIAollllCO  sex;  $10  each.  Trios  not  akin. 
t'LOVEKDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Select  yon  a  breeder  from  a  13-pie  litter.  Pay  after 

you  see  the  stock.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills.  Pa. 

TARBELL  FARMS  Berkshires 

Service  boars.  Spring  and  fait  pigs.  Good  breeding.  Ex¬ 
cellent  individuality.  Prices  reasonable.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Takbell  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation; 
cholera  itnmuned;  300  head;  bred  gilts  and  boars 
ready  for  tervice.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  sow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Have  just  shipped  23  head  to  Cuba. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 

SWINE 

Reg.  Chester  White  Pigs  e.  a.  a  x. 

|  „  riiirnoc  -v  few  June  pigs  still  on  hand  from  pro- 

UBrsey-UlirUbS  line,  registered  prize  winning  stock. 
Pawling  Manor  Farm  -  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 

PATMOOR  RIVAL 

who  heads  our  herd  of  registered  Berkshires  is  not  only 
an  outstanding  boar  of  great  type  but  a  getter  of  espe¬ 
cially  tino  pigs  and  litters.  Gilts  and.pigs  sired  by  him 
for  sale.  PATMOOR  FARMS.  Hartfield.  New  York 

Far  Sale— Fivo  Reg.  Jersey-Duroc  Spring  Boars 

If  in  need  of  a  modern  young  boar,  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  yon  will  want  one  of  these  exhibition  animals 
the  minute  you  see  them.  Big  bone,  high  back, 
strongly  developed.  Orion-Cherry  King  blood.  In¬ 
cludes  blue  ribbon  fellow  at  Trenton  Fair.  Priced 
right.  THE  A  HO  It  FAKSI,  Jauiesburg,  N.  J. 

Big  Type  Berkshires  au 

ages.  Boars.  Sows.  ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM.  Ariel,  Pa. 

!  AGENTS  WANTED  | 

|  tions  for  Rural  Nkw-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
j  men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

i|  J.  C.  MULHQLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Cdlumbus,  Ohio  I 

or 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  333  W  30th  St.  NewVork  City  | 

REG.  HAMPSHIRES 

2  tried  Sows  bred  for  February  farrow  $80  each 

10  ehoiee  fall  Pigs,  at  $15  eaeh,  either  sex 

Ail  Stock  Perfectly  Belted 

BRANDS  FARM  STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

1800 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  6,  1910 


Pine  Tree  Milker 


Removable 

Pulsator 


Double  Action 
Teat  Cups 


Judge  It  By  What  It  Does 

ON  the  farm  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Martin,  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  the  Pine  Tree  Milker 
is  paying  its  way  and  earning  a  big 
profit  from  its  saving  of  time  and  labor.  It  will 
do  the  same  for  you. 

Dr.  Martin  says:  “Two  men  and  the  Pine 
Tree  milk  60  cows  in  1  hours;  it  took 
three  men  double  the  time  by  hand.” 

But  even  with  this  big  saving,  Dr.  Martin  would 

not  milk  the  Pine  Tree  way  were  it  not  beneficial  to  his 
cows.  That’s  the  BIG  point  about  the  Pine  Tree  Milker.The 
gentle,  natural  action  of  Pine  Tree  Double  Action  Teat 
Cups,  controlled  by  the  simple,  Removable  Pulsator,  is  good 
for  the  cows.  Ask  any  Pine  Tree  owner.  Have  the  near¬ 
est  Pine  Tree  Dealer  show  you  these  wonderful  features. 


Pine  Tree 
Trade 
Mark 


—the  sign 
of  better 
milking 


Book  Free— Mail  Coupon 

Our  helpful  catalog  on  the 

Pine  Tree  Milker  is  the  most  /  P‘m Jchine  Co 
complete  and  comprehensive  f  2815 - 2843  W.  19th St. 
treatise  on  machine  milking  f  Dept.  4789— Chicago,  III 
ever  published.  A  thorough,  A  Please  send  Pine  Tree 
practical  digest,  giving  facts  /  Milker  Catalog  FREE. 

and  figures  from  agricultural  *  I  have..... . cows. 

college  j;  telling  what  dairy  f 
specialists  say;  showing  At  v 

what  actual  use  proves.  f  -Name . 

Tells  just  what  you  can  f 

expect  of  a  milking  ma-  *  Address . 

chine  for  your  own  use.  a. 

Sent  FREE.  Mail  cou-  * 

pon  today  —  AT  ONCE.  £  . . 


Sent  on  Trial 


Jfrri&ucam.  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use  isfaction  justifies  in¬ 
vestigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  separator  only  $19.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
irge  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  out 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairv  is  largo  oi  small,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated 
catalog  sent  free  on  request,  is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  Interesting  book  on 
cream  separators.  Western  Orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  seo  our  big  money  saving  proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital  to  “swing  things.” 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers — whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2000  New  York  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  Nero  York  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonab'e 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 


Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


El When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

■  -  ■■  ■■=  - •—* 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  for  Cows  and  Calves 

1.  I  wish  a  ration  for  milch  cows.  I  can 
buy  most  any  kind  of  feed  here  and  will 
have  corn-and-cob  meal.  For  roughage 
I  have  enough  Alfalfa  for  one  feeding  a 
day  and  mixed  hay  for  the  other.  2.  Can 
you  give  me  a  method  of  raising  calves 
with  as  little  milk  as  is  practical? 

New  York.  w.  F.  w. 

1.  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  have  any 

'ilage,  and  that  the  only  home-grown  ma¬ 
terials  you  have  at  hand  are  corn-and-cob 
meal  with  Alfalfa  and  mixed  hay  for 
roughage.  I  would  suggest,  therefore, 
the  following  concentrates :  300  lbs.  of 

corn-and-cob  meal ;  200  lbs.  of  ground 
oats ;  200  lbs.  of  buckwheat,  or  buckwheat 
middlings ;  200  lbs.  of  cottonseed,  or 
gluten  meal;  100  lbs.  of  wheat  bran;  50 
lbs.  of  oilineal.  This  mixture  should  be 
fed  in  proportion  to  the  production  of  the 
individual  cows.  One  yielding  30  lbs.  of 
four  per  cent  milk  per  day  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  10  lbs.  of  this  grain  ration,  and 
in  addition  should  be  given  all  of  the 
hay  that  she  would  consume  twice  daily. 
While  this  combination  may  be  relatively 
expensive,  you  will  find  it  superior  to  any 
of  the  purchased  mixtures  fed  that  con¬ 
tain  a  great  deal  of  undigestible  materials. 

2.  Y’ou  did  not  state  whether  you  have 
Holstein  or  Jersey  calves,  but  assuming 
that  you  have  the  black  and  whites,  1 
would  suggest  that  they  be  taken  from  the 
cow  when  they  are  two  days  old,  started 
with  5  lbs.  of  new  milk  per  day,  increas¬ 
ing  this  at  the  rate  of  a  half  pound  a 
day  until  they  are  consuming  a  maximum 
of  7  qts.  I  would  continue  them  on  new 
milk  until  they  are  two  weeks  old.  then 
would  gradually  replace  oue  pound  of  the 
new  milk  with  one  pound  of  the  skim- 
milk,  until  at  the  end  of  10  days  or  two 
weeks  they  would  be  on  a  full  ration  of 
skim-milk,  and  would  not  show  any  bad 
results  in  the  change.  For  a  grain  ration 
I  would  use  the  following :  100  lbs.  of 
wheat  middlings ;  100  lbs.  of  ground  oats, 
or  oatmeal ;  50  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  ;  50  lbs. 
of  oilmeal ;  25  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  or  hominy. 
Keep  a  limited  amount  of  this  feed  be¬ 
fore  the  calves  at  all  times,  and  encourage 
them  to  eat  as  much  Alfalfa  hay  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  is  accomplished  by  keeping 
the  mangers  clean  and  the  feed  boxes 
sweet  and  sanitary,  and  allowing  them 
to  have  access  to  salt  and  water  at  ail 
tmics. 


Ration  Without  Silage 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  grade 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys?  Have  been  feed¬ 
ing  dairy  feed,  have  only  cornstalks  and 
mixed  hay  (rather  late  cut),  for  rough- 
age.  no  roots  or  silage.  I  would  like  it 
without  cottonseed  if  possible.  j.  L. 

Connecticut. 

Assuming  that  you  have  a  generous 
amount  of  dairy  feed,  without  any  home- 
grown  materials,  and  with  only  corn¬ 
stalks  and  mixed  hay  for  roughage,  with¬ 
out  roots  or  silage,  I  would  suggest  the 
following  ration  for  grade  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys  :  300  lbs.  dairy  feed  ;  200  lbs. 
coru-and-cob  meal ;  150  lbs.  gluten  meal ; 
50  lbs.  oilmeal.  Some  very  excellent  re¬ 
ports  have  been  submitted  resulting  from 
the  use  of  this  dairy  feed  containing  pos¬ 
sibly  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  beet  pulp 
It  is  unfortunate  that  you  do  not  have 
silage,  yet  this  combination  will  give  good 
results.  The  addition  of  100  lbs.  of 
ground  oats  will  improve,  and  if  you  are 
fortuuate  enough  to  have  them  or  can 
secure  them  locally,  at  a  cost  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  75c  per  bu.,  they  should  be  included 
in  this  combination. 


Handling  Family  Cow 

I  have  had  practically  no  experience 
with  cows.  A  year  ago  we  bought  a 
family  cow.  She  is  a  grade  Guernsey 
and  Jersey,  rather  heavy.  She  had  one 
calf,  and  last  March  G  had  her  second. 
She  was  bred  to  come  fresh  about  Feb¬ 
ruary  2  next.  Her  production  on  what 
I  might  call  ordinary  feeding  was,  shortly 
after  freshening,  about  10  quarts  daily. 
This  gradually  reduced  until  the  latter 
part  of  September,  when  she  was  giving 
about  eight  quarts,  and  this  morning 
(November  6)  I  started  milking  her  once 
a  day,  her  production  being  about  two 
ouarts  or  a  little  better.  She  is  about 
3%  years  old.  Her  cream  and  milk  now 
gets  bitter  after  standing  2-t  hours.  But¬ 
ter-fat  averages  between  4.3  and  4.5.  It 


strikes  me  that  a  good  cow  should  not. 
go  dry  this  soou  before  calving.  I  had 
hoped  we  could  milk  her  up  until  at  least 
six  weeks  before  freshening.  We  bought 
her  October  20,  1918,  when  she  was  in 
poor  condition  ;  did  not  milk  her  up  closer 
than  at  present,  but  attributed  this  to  the 
poor  attention  and  feed  she  had  received. 
She  is  now  in  fine  condition,  fat  and 
plump,  and  a  good  looking  grade. 

Dayton,  O.  E.  c.  H. 

There  is  a  great  variation  in  the  lac¬ 
tation  period  of  milch  cows.  Usually  one 
prefers  that  they  should  enjoy  a  dry 
period  ranging  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  for  cows 
carrying  a  considerable  amount  of  flesh 
to  go  dry  for  as  long  as  three  or  four 
months,  and  of  course  such  cows  ai’e  not 
a  profitable  kind  to  keep  in  a  progressive 
dairy.  The  persistent  milkers  inherit 
this  quality,  and  there  is  very  little  that 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  feeding  and 
management  that  will  make  it  possible 
to  continue  the  milk  flow  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  Naturally  feeds  rich  in 
carbohydrates,  such  as  corn,  oats,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  middlings  are  likely  to  result 
iu  the  putting  on  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  flesh,  and  it  has  been  my 
observation  that  cows,  naturally  inclined 
to  carry  an  abundance  of  flesh,  are  likely 
to  go  dry  over  a  longer  period  than  pre¬ 
vails  with  individuals  that  show  more  of 
the  wedge  shape  conformation,  and  that 
are  generally  believed  to  represent  a  more 
productive  dairy  type.  I  doubt  whether 
any  changes  that  might  have  been  made 
iu  your  feeding  ration  would  have  ma¬ 
terially  modified  the  length  of  her  dry 
period.  She  may  make  up  for  this  long 
vacation  period  when  she  freshens,  and  I 
would  feed  her  generously  during  the  en¬ 
tire  dry  period,  letting  her  calve  iu  good 
flesh. 


Irregular  Breeding;  Ration  Questions 

1.  I  have  a  cow  that  fails  to  get  with 
calf.  Do  you  consider  such  a  cow  profit¬ 
able?  2.  What  would  be  a  good  ration 
with  corn  silage  that  is  well  matured, 
the  feeds  being  cottonseed  meal,  ground 
oats,  gluten  and  bran,  or  mixed  feed? 
The  cows  do  not  freshen  until  iu  January 
and  February.  They  are  nearly  all  Jer¬ 
seys.  What  would  be  a  good  ration  for  a 
eow  that  is  dry?  k.  s.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  It  is  not  profitable  to  keep  in  your 
herd  a  cow  that,  is  au  irregular  breeder. 
A  number  of  reasons  might  be  given  for 
this  condition,  but  uoue  of  them  justifies 
the  maintenance  of  such  an  animal  iu  the 
herd.  As  soon  as  she  finishes  her  flush 
flow  of  milk  and  begins  to  put  on  flesh  I 
would  beef  her. 

2.  Given  corn  silage  in  abundance  I 
Would  suggest  the  following  combination 
from  the  materials  mentioned :  Ground 
oats,  300  lbs ;  gluten,  300  lbs. ;  bran,  100 
lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs. ;  hominy  or 
cornmeal,  300  lbs.  Feed  all  the  silage 
the  cows  will  consume  twice  daily  ;  this 
will  vary  from  25  to  35  lbs.  I  would 
feed  this  mixture  to  milking  cows.  These 
cows  that  are  dry  should  be  given  the 
following  mixture :  300  lbs.  corn  or  hom¬ 
iny  ;  100  lbs.  ground  oats ;  300  lbs.  bran ; 
100  lbs.  gluten.  A  cow  weighing  1,000 
lbs.  in  fair  flesh  should  receive  from 
7  to  10  lbs.  of  this  mixture.  Unless  I 
had  an  abundance  of  silage  I  would  not 
feed  it  to  dry  cows,  preferring  the  grain 
ration  suggested  with  the  addition  of 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  for  roughage. 

Stale  Bread  and  Skim-milk  for  Pigs 

I  have  some  five-weeks-old  pigs ;  can 
get  sour  milk  at  3%  cents  per  quart,  and 
stale  bread  for  nothing.  Would  vou  ad¬ 
vise  feeding  this,  and  what  could' I  add? 
I  must  purchase  all  feed  except  shelled 
corn-  x.  Y.  z. 

New  Jersey. 

You  could  well  afford  to  pay  3%  cents 
for  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  for  use  iu 
feeding  young  pigs  over  10  weeks  of  age. 
While  the  analysis  of  stale  bread  is  al¬ 
ways  identical  with  wheat  middlings, 
nevertheless  one  pound  of  the  stale  bread 
is  not  equal  in  feeding  value  to  the  wheat 
middlings.  I  would  suggest,  therefore, 
that  in  addition  to  the  skim-milk  and 
stale  bread  you  feed  some  cornmeal  and 
ground  oats  mixed  in  proportion  to  six 
parts  of  cornmeal  and  flour  parts  of 
ground  oats.  A  five-weeks-old  pig  weigh¬ 
ing  approximately  20  lbs.  should  be  fed 
one-half  pound  of  this  mixture  daily,  in 
addition  to  the  stale  bread  and  skim-milk. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  26,  1919. 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
he  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  covers  the  qualities  on  hand  at  the 
time.  The  best  grades  of  moet  fruits  and 
vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on  sale 
one  week  may  be  much  better  or  poorer 
than  next  week’s  offierings,  so  that  a 
lower  top  price  on  such  products  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  lower  general  market. 
This  does  not  apply  to  butter,  cheese  and 
eggs,  which  are  more  thoroughly  stand¬ 
ardized. 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  December,  $3.68  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 


BUTTER. 

Prices  are  one  cent  higher  on  nearly  all 
grades  except  city  made  and  packing 
stock. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  73  @  74 

Good  to  Choice  .  69  @  72 

Lower  Grades . 55  ft  65 

Storage,  best .  69  @  70 

Fair  to  good .  55  @  62 

City  made .  *0  @  54 

Dairy,  best  .  70  @  71 

Common  to  good  .  53  @  65 

PackiDg  Stock .  48  @  51 


CHEESE. 

Business  is  very  dull  here,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  not  yet  responded  to  the  recent 
Wisconsin  advances. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy  .  32\s®  83 

Good  to  choice .  30  @  32 

Skims,  beet .  21  @  22 

Fair  to  good .  14  @  16 


EGGS. 

Prices  remain  about  as  last  reported, 
except  on  defective  lots,  which  have  to 


be  moved  at  a  discount. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy .  95  a  1  00 

Medium  to  good. .  75  <a  90 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  79  @  81 

Common  to  good .  65  @  75 

Gathered,  best,  white .  93  id  95 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  80  @  82 

Lower  grades .  45  @  55 

Storage . 45  @  56 


LIVE  POULTRY. 

The  market  is  quite  dull,  especially  on 
freight  shipments.  The  one  exception  is 
turkeys,  which  have  sold  above  40  cents 
in  some  cases.  Sales  are  reported  at: 
Fowls,  20  to  29c;  chickens,  22  to  2oc; 
roosters,  19c ;  turkeys,  38  to  42c ;  ducks, 
32  to  33c;  geese,  28  to  33c. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steers . 

Bulls  . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs . 

Culls . 

Hogs . 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 


.1150  @16  00 
.  6  00  @10  50 
4  00  @  9  00 
20  00  @22  00 
.10  00  @15  00 
.12  00  @14  76 
.  5  00  @  8  50 
.12  00  @15  00 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Extreme  prices,  up  to  56c  wholesale, 
were  reported  for  some  Maryland  dry 
picked  turkeys.  The  general  run,  includ¬ 
ing  Southern,  ranged  mainly  between  44 
and  48c.  The  weather  was  favorable  un¬ 
til  Wednesday,  when  it  turned  warmer, 
with  rain.  At  retail  turkeys  brought  55 
to  65  cents,  more  in  some  sections  of  the 
city  where  expensive  delivery  is  demanded 
by  buyers.  The  demand  for  chickens  was 
light.  Geese  were  in  surplus  and  ap¬ 
parently  not  wanted.  In  some  cases 
choice  geese  wholesaled  15  to  20c  per  lb. 
lower  than  turkeys. 


Turkeys,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . . . 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . . 

Broilers,  lb . . 

Fowls . 

Boosters . 

Duoks  .  ..... 

Bquabs,  dot . 


55  @  66 

45  @  52 

44  @  45 

33  @  40 

35  @  45 

26  @  36 

21  @  23 

40  ®  43 

2  50  @10  50 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbi . . . 

Pea . . . . . . 

Medium  . . 

Bed  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . . 

Yellow  Eye . . . 

Lima,  California . 


,10  50  @1160 
,  6  75  @  7  75 

6  75  @  7  75 
10  50  @14  25 

12  25  @12  50 

7  00  @  7  25 

13  75  @14  00 


FRUITS. 

Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl . 

Fall  Pippins . 

Twenty  Ounce . . . 

York  Imperial . 

Wolf  River . 

Greening . 

King . 

McIntosh.... . . . 

Baldwin . 

Windfalls . 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl . 

Sheldon,  bbl . 

KieSer.  bbl . 

Oranges,  box  . 

Lemons,  box  . . 

Grape  Fruit . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Quinces,  bbl . 

VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes— Long  Island,  180  lbs,.., 

Jersey.  165  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

State,  180  lbs  . 

Bwect  Potatoes,  bu . 

Beets,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Cabbage— bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket . 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

String  Beans  bu . 

Squash,  bbl,  . . .  . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

Okra,  bu . . . 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate . 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 

Peppers,  bbl . . 

Romaine,  bu . . . . 

Mushrooms,  lb . . . 


4  50  @  9  00 

5  00  @  6  50 
4  00  @  8  00 
4  00  @  8  00 
4  50  @  6  00 
4  50  @10  00 

4  50  @  7  50 

5  00  @10  00 

4  00  @  7  50 
1  50  @  2  75 

5  00  @10  00 

5  00  @10  00 
3  00  @  6  75 

6  00  @  9  50 
5  SO  @  6  50 

3  60  @  6  00 
5  00  @1100 

4  00  @  5  00 


5  50  @  6  00 
4  00  @  4  75 
4  75  @  6  25 
4  50  @  5  25 
75  @  2  25 
2  00  @  2  50 
2  00  @  3  00 
1  50  @  2  50 

1  00  @2  50 

2  00  @  6  00 
2  00  @  5  00 
1  50  @  2  25 
1  00  @  6  00 

1  25  @  2  00 

2  00  @  4  00 
75  @  1  50 

2  00  ®  6  00 
8  00  @11  00 
2  00  @  6  00 
75  @  2  00 
50  @  80 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . . 

Shipping . 

Clover. mixed . 

Straw,  live . . 


.  33  00  @34  00 
..30  00  @32  00 
..28  00  @29  00 
..25  00  @27  00 
.26  00  @32  00 
..13  00  @15  00 


WOOL. 

The  Government  announces  auctions  at 
Boston,  Dec.  9-12,  approximately  15,000,- 
000  lbs.  of  foreign  wool,  including  200,000 
lbs.  from  Iceland,  and  about  4,000,000 
lbs.  domestic.  Other  sales  will  occur  at 
Boston  in  January.  Recent  business 
there  is  reported  at :  New  York  and 
Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  83  to  85c; 
half-blood,  80  to  81c ;  fine  unwashed.  65 
to  66c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  unwashed 
delaine,  88  to  89c;  half-blood  combing, 
82  to  83c.  New  England  half-blood.  70 
to  72c ;  three-eighths  blood,  65  to  67e. 

GRAIN. 

The  Government  price  on  No.  2  red 
wheat  at  New  York  is  $2.37%  ;  corn.  No. 
2,  yellow.  $1.67;  oats,  No.  2,  white,  84e; 
rye,  $1.63 ;  barley,  $1.50. 

MILL  FEED. 

Business  is  reported  quiet  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  wholesale  figures  in  New  York : 
City  bran.  $45 ;  middlings,  $47  to  $58 ; 
red"  dog,  $68  to  $69 ;  rye  middlings,  $48 ; 
oat  feed,  $28.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $80.50 ; 
linseed  meal,  $80. 

POPCORN. 

There  have  been  many  inquiries  as  to 
a  market  for  this  product.  Considerable 
of  the  supply  here  is  furnished  by  a  large 
Chicago  seed  house  that  puts  the  corn  up, 
shelled,  in  one-pound  cartons,  at  present 
retailing  here  at  17c.  Popcorn  on  the  ear 
retails  from  12  to  20c.  Many,  people 
think  that  when  left  on  the  ear  its  pop¬ 
ping  qualities  are  more  reliable,  and  this 
is  probably  true  unless  care  is  taken  to 
have  it  well  cured  before  shelling.  If 
permitted  to  heat  and  sweat,  even  to  the 
extent  ordinary  corn  does  in  curing,  it  is 
likely  to  be  poor.  Wholesale  buyers  will 
not  make  a  price  on  popcorn  without 
seeing  it  or  knowing  something  definite 
about  it.  Most  of  the  general  commission 
houses  handling  fruit,  vegetables,  etc., 
will  receive  popcorn  and  sell  it  at  as  good 
price  as  they  can.  Growers  who  have  a 
few  baskets  for  sale  that  they  cannot 
dispose  of  locally  can  send  it  to  their 
regular  commission  man  in  the  city.  It 
will  be  well,  however,  to  look  up  the 
chances  with  some  of  the  candy  makers 
in  the  nearest  large  town. 

Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  prints.  70  to  Sic;  tub  creamery, 
best,  73  to  75c ;  common  to  good,  65  to 
70c;  packing  stock,  50  to  52c. 

EGGS. 

Choice  candled,  85  to  88c ;  gathered, 
best,  6S  to  76c ;  common  to  good,  60  to 
65c. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $8.50 ;  cranber¬ 
ries,  bbl.,  $9  to  812;  oranges,  box,  $2  to 
$7. 

VEGETABLES, 

Potato  market  firm.  Potatoes,  100  lbs., 
$2.60  to  $3;  %-bu.  bkt.,  60c  to  $1.10. 
Sweet  potatoes,  bbi.,  $2  to, $4.  Cabbage, 
ton,  $30  to  $45.  Onions,  100  lbs.,  $4  to 
$5.25. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  30  to  34c ;  chickens,  25  tc  29c : 
ducks,  30  to  34c;  turkeys,  38  to  41e; 
roosters,  21  to  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  30  to  36c;  chickens.  30  to  34c; 
ducks,  35  to  40c;  roosters,  25c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy.  $33 ;  No.  2,  $28 
to  $31 ;  No.  3,  $24  -to  $28 :  clover  mixed, 
$26  to  $30.  Straw,  rye,  $14  to  $15. 


Round  or  Square  Silo 

Which  should  I  erect,  a  round  or  a 
square  silo,  and  why?  I  have  plenty  of 
timber  from  which  I  can  have  the  frame 
of  the  square  silo  sawed.  F.  E.  B. 

Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

Unquestionably  a  round  silo  is  superior 
in  all  ways  to  a  square  one.  It  takes  less 
material ;  it  can  be  built  more  quickly ;  it 
keeps  silage  better,  and  it  can  be  more 
easily  repaired.  If  you  have  timber  for 
the  frame  of  the  square  silo,  why  not  have 
it  sawed  out  into  staves,  2x4  or  2x6? 
Then  have  these  staves  planed  and  ton- 
gued  and  grooved.  If  you  want  a  30-ft. 
silo,  get  the  staves  out  in  lengths  of  14 
and  16  ft.  and  then  break  joints  with 
them.  With  his  own  timber  a  man  should 
be  able  to  build  a  round  silo  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  buy  any  more  than  the  iron  hoops 
and  the  cement  for  making  the  concrete 
foundation.  H.  E.  b. 


Saws  at  4c  a  Cord 

Does  the  Work  of  10  Men, 

This  one-man  cross-cut  saw  I 
outfit  run  by  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  cuts  15  to  85  cords  of 
wood  a  day.  One  man  or 
1  boy  can  handle  it.  Easy 
to  operate,  easy  to 
'  move.  Engine  can 
be  used 
) for  other  I 
far  m 
work 
when 
notsaw- 1 
ing. 

PHILLIPS  MAN  DRAG  SAW  I 

Fast  money-maker  and  big  labor  I 
saver.  Works  anywhere  in  any  weath- 1 
Write  for  description  and  money-saving  offer.  | 

THE  PHILLIPS  DRAG  SAW  &  MFG.  CO. 

720  Kemper  Bid*.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  | 
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I  Royster' 


I 

fertilizer! 


The  Fish 

into  the  hag 

NOT  INTO  THE  NAME,  IN 

ROYSTER’S 

FERTIUZER 


TRADE  MARK 

registered 

Farmers  who  want  fish  in  their*  fertilizer* 
can  be  sure  of  getting  it  by"  insisting  on 
Royster’s,  the  original  Fish  Fertilizer.  We 
have  been  successful  in  securing  ample  sup¬ 
plies  of  fish  and  will  be  able  to  fully  meet 
the  demands  of  the  trade  for  this  pop¬ 
ular  ammoniate.  Ask  for  ROYSTER’S 

The  Fertilizer  That  Made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. . 


Dont  Send 

a  Penny 

These  Len-Mort  Work  and  Outdoor  Shoes 
are  such  wonderful  value  that  we  will 
gladly  send  them  to  you  at 
once,  no  money  down.  You 
will  find  them  so  well-made 
and  bo  stylish  and  such  a 
big  money  saving  bar* 

Eon  that  you  will  surely 
icu  them.  No  need  to  pay 
higher  prices  when  you 
can  bay  direct  from  us. 

Why  pay  J6  9nd  J7 
shoes  not  near  so  good? 

Great 


Shoe 

Offer 


Thi* 
shoe  U 
built  to  meet 
the  demand  of 
n  outdoor  city 
-kero*  shoe  as 
lasforthemodem 
farmer.  Built  on  stylish 
Blucher  last.  Special 
.  .  .  tanning  process  makes  the  leather 
proof  against  the  acids  in  milk,  manure,  soil,  gasoline,  etc. 
They  outwear  three  ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.  Very  flexible, 
soft  and  easy  on  the  feet.  Made  by  a  special  process  which 
leaves  all  the  life’’  in  the  leather  and  gives  it  a  wonderful 
wear-resisting  quality.  Double  leather  soles  and  heels.  Dirt 
and  water-proof  tongue.  Heavy  chrome  leather  tops.  Just 
slip  them  on  and  see  if  they  are  not  the  most  comfortable, 
easiest,  most  wonderful  shoes  you  every  wore.  Pay  only 
1  If  for  shoes  on  arrival.  If,  after  careful  examine* 
... .  tion  you  don’t  find  the  mall  you  expect,  send  them 
back  and  we  will  return  your  money.  Order  by  No.A18025. 
CCkin  your  name  and  address,  and  be  sure  to  state 
size  you  want.  You  be  judge  of  quality,  style 
and  value.  Keep  them  only  if  satisfactory  In  every  way. 

LEONARD'MQBIEN  S  CO..  •  Oepl.  2289  Chicago 


"We  Sell  r'arms^Kt,’ 

list  of  New  York  state  farms  for  sale.  Honest, ener¬ 
getic  men  with  auto  wanted  to  represent  us  in  good 
farming  vicinities  where  we  have  no  branch  agen¬ 
cy.  Give  references  when  replying  and  mention  this 
paper.  MANDEV1LLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc..  Olean,  N.Y. 


FARM 


STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poultrymen.  Stockmen. 
.  It's  businesslike.  You  need  it.  Fine  lot  of  samples 


etc _ 

■  Pill  IVM  suitable  for  any  business,  with  full  information  sent 
anywhere,  postpaid,  free.  R.  N.  Howie*  Printer, Beebe  Plain*  Vt« 


business,  with  full  information  sent 


A  Money-Making 
Farm  For  Sale 

BECAUSE  of  its  location  and 
general  arrangement  this  farm 
of  97  acres,  situated  in  a  choice  section  of 
Long  Island,  isadapted  tothe/arnr^rwho 
is  not  adverse  to  making  more  money. 

This  farm  is  now  being  worked  at  a 
gratifying  profit.  The  owner  has  become 
interested  in  two  large  industrial  com¬ 
panies  which  take  him  away  from  New 
York.  For  this  reason  he  wishes  to  sell. 

Potatoes,  cauliflower  and  corn  are  the 
|  most  important  crops.  In  addition  there 
are  8  acres  now  producing  apples  and 
i)  aches  and  17  acres  undeveloped. 

i  Everyth  Stg  is  in  good  condition.  A  frame 
I  house  of  8  rooms  and  bath  with  good 
cellar  and  heating  pi7K»U_a  full  quota  of 
out-buiidings;  new  barn  with  S^t.  cellar; 
electric  light  and  running  water  h;  qll 
buildings. _ 

A  full  equipment  of  tools — 2  tractors, 
motor  truck,  stump  puller,  2  teams — 
and  live  stock. 

The  asking  price  is  $40,000.  Will  enter¬ 
tain  exchange  proposition.  Write  owner’s 
representative — A. W.,  1476  Broadway, 
New  York,  for  details. 


100  Acrfts,  2-Story,  9-Room  House 

stuecoed,  good  cellar,  gambrel-roof  bam  with 
basement,  19  cow  stanchions,  4  horse  stalls;  hen 
house,  tool  house,  R.  I>\  D.  and  telephone.  If 
sold  at  onee  owner  will  include  a  $400  pair  of 
horses.  5  milch  cows,  mower,  rake,  wagons,  po¬ 
tato  digger,  grain  binder,  harnesses,  harrows, 
cultivator,  potato  biller,  all  small  tools,  all  hay. 
grain  and  crops  at  time  of  sale.  Price  $4,400; 
half  cash.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Owego, 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Grain,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farms 

from  5  to  150-acres  in  size  in  best  section  of  South 
Jersey.  Excellent  soil.  Long  growing  season.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Good  terms.  W.  M.  WHEATLEY,  Elmer,  H.  J. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


To  Ford  Owners  to  introduce 

Fordo  Li"i  Spark  Plugs 

Weather  cold— engine  cold— starts  hard.  Now  is  the  time  you  need 
new  plugcs.  Get  a  set  of  hot  spark  Fordo  Plugs  on  this  special  offer  and  your  car  will 
start  easier  and  run  better  all  winter.  Here  is  our  special  short  time  offer. 

4P|.|/yC  fAr  Aka  Priro  nf  1  onlV  $2.25  (regular  price  of  3  plugs)  and  we 

riUgS  TOl  me  rllCe  01  w  will  include  another  Fordo  Plug  Free — all  four 

sent  postpaid.  Fordo  Plugs  are  first  quality  with  highest  test  government  standard  porcelain- 
extra  durable  and  easily  cleaned.  Every  plug  guaranteed.  Send  tor  three — GET  ONE  FREE. 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Money  back  if  not  pleased.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  E.  COLBY  CO.  Dep+,  fl.9  Maywood,  Illinois 
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DAIRY  CWS 

100  Lbs.Net 

An  n 

ji^ft^TEED  ANA^foJi 

T°E  WTQN  ho i  UNOER 
W  NOT  uuo» 


A  Balanced  Feed 

— Based  Upon  a  Knowledge  of  the  Needs  of  the  Cow 

That’s  why  you  get  more  milk — because  Larro  isn’t  a  one¬ 
sided  ration  but  a  nutritious  balanced  feed. 

Larro  comes  to  you  as  a  scientific  mixture  of  just  these  ingredients — 
cottonseed  meal,  corn  gluten  feed,  linseed  oil  meal,  dried  beet  pulp, 
standard  wheat  bran,  standard  wheat  middlings  and  a  little  salt — all 
compounded  upon  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  a  cow. 

Pick  Out  One  Cow  to  Provo  the 
Larro  ** More  Milk”  Guarantee 


December  6,  1919 

How  to  Make  Good  Dairy  Butter 

(Continued  from  Page  1796) 
business  when  it  is  at  a  miximum.  The 
possibility  of  his  enlarging  his  business  in 
the  future  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
should  the  fact  that  with  proper  cooling 
facilities  it  will  at  no  time  be  necessary 
to  churn  as  often  as  once  a  day,  and  prob¬ 
ably  not  oftener  than  once  or  twice  eaea 
week  in  Winter.  To  get  the  best  results 
the  churn  should  be  filled  only  half  full. 
Hence,  if  a  man  was  producing  16  gal¬ 
lons  of  cream  a  week,  and  was  churning 
twice  a  week,  he  would  need  at  least  a 
20-gallon  size  churn.  Better  be  a  little 
large  than  too  small. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Drying  Off  Cow;  Dishorning 

1.  I  have  a  cow  about  three  years  old. 
She  is  now  giving  between  1  y2  and  two 
gallons  of  milk  a  day.  She  is  due  to 
freshen  in  two  months  (second  calf). 
Ought  I  to  dry  her  off  or  keep  on  milking 
her?  2.  When  could  I  cut  her  horns  off 
with  safety?  n.  l.  b. 

Ohio. 

-  .1-  The  cow  should  be  milked  up  to 
within  six  weeks  or  so  of  calving  and  then 
be  dried  off  in  the  usual  way.  2.  Do  not 
dishorn  her  until  she  has  fully  recovered 
from  calving. 


Pick  out  one  cow— any  cow  you  chooae 
—and  let  the  gain  in  her  milk  yield  prove 
the  Larro  guarantee. 

First  carefully  record  the  production  of 
the  cow  for  a  week.  Next  beein  to  give 
her  Larro  (slowly  at  first  allowing  her 
a  week  to  gradually  make  the  change) 
and  after  that  make  another  record  of 


her  production— comparing  the  total 
with  the  fijpire  established  before  you 
started  feeding  Larrol 

If  you  aren’t  getting  more  milk  than  you 
were  before  or  if  for  any  other  reason 
you  are  dissatisfied  take  the  two  empty 
sacks  and  any  Larro  you  have  left  back 
to  your  dealer  and  your  money  will  be 
refunded  immediately. 

If  your  local  dealer  does  not  have  Larro 
in  stock  get  in  touch  with  us  at  once. 


DEALERS:  Write  for  Proposition 

The  L&rrowe  Milling  Co.,  603  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  U.S.  A. 


Lambs  Dying 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  lambs?  They  seem  perfectly 
healthy  when  they  go  to  the  field  in  the 
morning,  but  at  night  I  find  one  dead,  or 
nearly  so.  I  have  lost  three,  but  no  sheep. 

New  York.  p.  w.  s. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to 
give  a  confident  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  death  in  these  cases.  Sudden  change 
of  feed,  or  bloat  from  wet  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  would  be  likely  causes.  An  investi¬ 
gation  should  be  made  and  a  post-mortem 
examination  might  enable  a  veterinarian 
to  determine  the  cause  of  death. 


TAHROWTI 

products! 


£T*7 


THE  READY  RAIiON  FOR  DALEY  COWS 


Hero  la  the  attach¬ 
ment  that  makes  a 
gas  engine  of  your  Ford  car. 

The  ELMCO  Belt  Power  Attachment  fam¬ 
ishes  power  for  your  com  sheller,  ensilage 
cutter,  saw,  grindstone,  and  other  farm  ma¬ 
chinery — full  8  horse-power — at  one-eighth 
the  cost  of  a  separate  engine.  Attached  and 
detached  in  15  seconds— no  bolts,  nuts  or 
screws — and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  use  of  the  car. 

The  ELMCO  Auto  Pood  Orlndor  replaces  the 

pulley  on  tho  power  attachment,  and  couples 
direct  without  troublesome  belts.  Grinds  all 
your  feed — either  coarse  or  fine — at  30 
bushels  per  hour  without  strain  or  damage 
to  the  engine.  Indestructible  steel  burrs. 
These  two  machines  save  you  hours  of  time 
and  dollars  of  money.  Makes  life  easier 
and  profits  better. 

Send  today  for  name  of  nearest  distributor 
and  big  Free  circular  with  pictures  and  full 
description  of  tho  ELMCO  Ford  Belt  Power 
and  Grinder  Attachment,  ELMCO  Handy 
Concrete  Mixer,  and  other  money-savers. 

E.  F.  ELMBERQ  A  CO. 

80  Main  St.  Parkersburg,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


$QO  Buys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2'/2. 

00  Light  running,  easy  cleaning,^.  ,  jm, 

close  skimming,  durable.  > 

NEW  BUTTERFLV  OTfStM 

Separators  are  cuarantoad  m  J 

against  defecta  in  material  and  workman- 
Ship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  aizea  all  Bold  oo 

30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL. 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their 
own  cost  and  more  by  what  they  sere.  Postal 
brings  Free  Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer  and  aave  money.  19J 

•Ubaugh-Dover  Co.  2t7t  Marshall  bi.cmcuo 


As  low  OH 
$10 
(  For  Hertzler  k 
Zook  Portable 
I  Wood  8aw 
Frame 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 

HERTZLER  A  ZOOK 

Portable  C  A\17 
Wood  OiVn 

ti  «My  to  operate.  Our 
No.  1  la  the  beat  aud 
aheapeat  aaw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  b.  at¬ 
tach.'!.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  aatia- 
factory.  Write  for  catalog. 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  BollovlHo,  Pa. 


Fistula 

Approximately  10,000  cases  are 
successfully  treated  each  year  With 

Fleming’s  Fistoform 

cperlence  necessary;  easy  and  almpie;  lust  n  little 
tion  every  6th  day.  Price  $2.60  a  bottle  (war  tax 


l! 

IS 

I  No  experience  necessary;  easy  and  sfmpie;  just 
■  attention  every  6th  day.  Price  $2.60  a  bottle  (a  _  __ 
|  paid)— money  refunded  If  It  falls.  Send  for  free  copy  of 
I  FLEMING’S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
9  Valuable  for  its  information  upon  diseases  of  horses 
^Land  cattle.  197  pages,  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 

^Fleming Bros.,  Chemists  va**1 cK«5*SJml 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


SmokeTfour  Own 

Hams. Bacon  .Sausages 
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In  THIS  Smoke  House 

A  6 -Years’ Success 

Don’t  sell  all  your  hogs  and  pay  big  butcher  bills. 
Save  enough  for  your  own  use  ana  smoke  hams, 
bacon,  sausages  and  fish  in  the  National  Giant  Smoke 
House.  This  wonderful  smoke  house  is  portable. 
Can  be  operated  in  and  out-doors.  Buns  on  sawdust, 
cobs  and  little  bark  for  seasoning.  The 

NATIONAL  giant 
SMOKE  house 

AND  SANITARY  STORE  HOUSE 

fa  a  great  success.  Thousands  fn  use  in  U.  S.  and  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Operates  perfectly  in  every  climate. 
Made  in  3  sizes.  Fireproof.  Guaranteed.  After  Brook¬ 
ing  meats,  use  for  store  house.  Absolutely  bug  and 
mite  proof.  Keeps  meat  sweet  all  summer.  Worth 
its  price  many  times  for  this  fea¬ 
ture  alone.  Investigate! 


GET  FREE  BOOK 

which  tells  when  to  butcher,  about 
storage,  how  smoke  house  operates, 
etc.  Book  contains  prize- winning 
recipes  for  curing  Hams,  Bacon  .Sau¬ 
sages  and  fish  at  home.  Write  for 
book,  get  low  prices  today,  sore. 

.  PORTABLE  elevator  MFG.  CO. 
258  McClun  St.  Bloomington,  III. 


NOTICE 

Get  the  orig¬ 
inal  National 
Giant  Porta¬ 
ble  Smoke 
House. 

Beware  of 
Imitations  or 
Experiments. 


tCENTC  WANTPn  Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
AbEN  I  O  W  Alt  1  L.U  subscriptions  lor  KuitAL  Nkw 
VoRKEK  In  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  nuto.  Address 

J.  c.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St..  Now  York  City 


Heaves 

We  have  a  horse  that  has  heaves.  He 
is  seven  years  old.  fat  but  lazy.  He  has 
awful  coughing  spells  and  sometimes  there 
is  a  dripping  from  his  mouth  when  he 
coughs.  He  rubs  hie  neck  and  side  of 
his  head  and  has  had  two  boils  on  his 
neck  in  the  last  few  months.  Some 
glasses  were  lost  in  the  hay  and  they 
went  through  the  cutting  box  and  one 
piece  was  found  in  his  feed  box.  I  have 
though  perhaps  some  got  in  his  throat 
and  hurts  him.  h.  r. 

New  York. 

Wet  all  feed  with  lime  water.  Feed 
oat  straw  or  oat  sheaves  in  Winter  and 
green  grass  in  Summer  in  preference  to 
hay.  Do  not  allow  any  bulky  feed  at 
noon  if  he  has  to  work  hard,  and  do  not 
work  him  just  after  a  meal.  Night  and 
morning  give  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s 
solution  of  arsenic  and  increase  the  dose 
gradually,  if  necessary,  until  he  may 
take  up  to  one  ounce  at  a  dose.  Stop  the 
medicine  gradually,  when  no  longer  need¬ 
ed.  taking  10  days  or  more  to  the  process. 
Equine  cough  syrup  may  be  given  for  the 
cough,  if  that  persists  when  the  treatment 
we  have  suggested  has  been  given  for 
some  time. 


Spavin 

Is  there  a  cure  for  a  bone  spavin  with¬ 
out  the  horse  being  kept  idle?  W.  M. 

New  York. 

Lameness  from  spavin  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  with  certainty  unless  a  prolonged 
rest  is  allowed.  Treatment  causes  union 
to  take  place  among  the  small  bones  of 
the  hock  joint  that  are  affected  by  the 
exostosis  and  exercise  defeats  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  If  you  care  to  give  full  particulars 
about  the  ease  we  shall  be  glad  to  indicate 
the  proper  treatment. 


Blood  in  Milk 

Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for  a 
four-year-old  heifer  which  commenced  giv¬ 
ing  bloody  milk  from  one  teat  after  being 
fresh  about  four  months?  Heifer  is 
Guernsey  and  has  good  care.  z.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

In  such  a  case  the  cause  of  blood  in  the 
milk  almost  invariably  is  a  growth  in  the 
duct  of  the  teat;  but  in  a  few  cases  an 
attack  of  mammitis  (garget)  is  the  cause. 
If  the  growth  is  close  to  the  tip  of  the 
teat  it  readily  may  be  removed  by  opera¬ 
tion,  but  if  it  is  high  up  the  milk  secre¬ 
tion  in  that  quarter  might  as  well  be 
dried  off,  for  an  ordinary  operation  usual¬ 
ly  fails  or  causes  disastrous  mammitis; 
while  the  correct  operation  of  cutting 
through  the  walls  for  removal  of  the 
growth  is  somewhat  formidable  and  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  can  only  be  done  by  a  trained 
surgeon,  and  he  has  to  take  great  care 
not  to  cause  infection. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Crops  have  been  fairly  good,  except 
oats,  which  were  about  one-third  crop. 
Corn  average  crop  ;  potatoes  not  very  big 
yield,  but  of  good  quality,  selling  around 
$1.60.  Many  potatoes  shipped  in  that  are 
rotting  badly.  Feed  remains  high.  Miik 
is  bringing  around  $3.25  per  cwt.  in  fac¬ 
tory  and  the  League  price  prevails  at 
eondensery.  Cows  are  selling  from  $100 
to  $150  for  springers;  shippers  or  culls 
very  low,  from  $25  to  $50.  Fork  has 
taken  a  decided  slump,  being  around  $13 
for  dressed.  Veal  calves  are  bringing  $U 
per  cwt.  ITav  selling  around  $20  per 
ton.  II av  was  a  pretty  good  crop  and 
there  is  usually  lots  of  it  pressed  m  this 
locality.  Many  of  the  younger  farmers 
are  busy  trapping  this  Fall,  as  fur  prices 
are  away  up.  Apples  were  a  poor  crop 
and  selling  for  $2  to  $2.50  per  bu.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  rather  disgusted  with  the  milk 
situation.  The  eondensery  owned  by 
Nestle's  Food  Co.  is  trying  to  force  farm¬ 
ers  to  sign  a  contract  for  six  months,  but 
is  not  having  very  good  success.  Two 
weeks  ago  cheese  sold  on  Gomel  neur 
board  for  3(Hic.  and  while  the  market  has 
remained  firm  in  New  York  City,  we  were 
compelled  to  take  291/4c.  for  our  cheese 
last  week.  It  looks  like  a  big  steal  on 
the  part  of  the  buyers,  and  think  some 
means  should  be  found  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  profiteering.  F-  L •  s- 

St.  Lawrence,  N.  Y. 


This  section  of  Morris  County  is  noted 
for  its  rough  land,  neither  a  dairi  noi 
wholly  butter  producing  district;  seems 
to  be'  about  equally  divided  between  the 
two  classes.  Generally  speaking  it  is  a 
poor  lot  of  rundown,  neglected  farm  land, 
and  if  the  help  situation  does  not  improve 
it  will  get-  poorer  yet.  No  monthly  help 
to  be  had  at  any  price;  we  have  to  de¬ 
pend  on  a  few  good  old  has-beens  by  the 
dav.  at  from  $2  to  $2.75  for  nine  hours 
labor.  We  get  at  the  store  85c  for  our 
eggs;  butter.  75c  per  lb.  ;■  comb  honey. 
25c.  per  lb. ;  milk.  12c  per  qt. ;  potatoes. 
$2  per  bu. :  turnips.  $1  per  bu. ;  onions, 
$2  per  bu. :  poultry,  live.  25c  per  lb. ; 
$16  and  $18  per  cwt.  for  veal  calves; 
$12  and  $14  per  cwt.  for  lambs.  Live 
hogs.  $11  to  $16  per  cwt.,  those  weighing 
150  lbs.  and  over  bring  latter  price. 
Bologna  cows,  $45  to  $60;  good  grade 
milch  cows,  from  $100  to  $175.  Not 
much  registered  stock  around  here. 
Horses,  $45  to  $250  apiece ;  hay.  from 
$35  to  $4S  per  ton.  buyer  does  the  haul¬ 
ing:  oat  straw,  $7.50  per  ton;  rye  straw, 
$6  per  ton;  cornstalks,  6c  and  7c  bundle; 
new  corn.  $1.50  per  cwt. ;  oats.  60c  per 
bu. ;  rye.  $1.50  to  $1.80  per  bu..  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  miller’s  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  it  on  account  of 
the  .excessive  rains  during  harvesting. 
Very  little  wheat  raised  here.  Buckwheat, 
$4  per  cwt.  Good  fruit  land  here  but  no 
care  given  to  the  trees,  hence  never  any 
big  crops ;  no  cherries  this  year.  Fifteen 
Ox-heart  trees  failed  to  set.  a  single  cherry 
this  season.  Buds  were  killed  by  late 
frosts  in  April.  Lot  of  land  being  bought 
here  by  city  people  who  have  an  idea  they 
can  make  money  faster  than  the  average 
farmer.  They  pay  50c  to  $1  more  a  day 
for  help,  hang  on  for  a  year  or  two.  and 
after  their  disappointment  are  ready  to 
sell  out  and  go  back  to  the  city.  Seeding 
below  the  average  this  year:  land  too  wet 
to  work.  All  crops  very  light  this  year; 
several  farmers  ouittmg.  getting  tired  of 
selling  below  tlm  cost  of  production. 

Morris  Co.,  X.  J.  N.  b.  b. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Tri-State  Farm  Products  Show,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Ohio.  Nov.  29-Dec.  6. 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting.  Detroit.  Dec.  2-5 ;  Geo. 
B.  Law.  Bangor.  Mich.,  secretary. 

Missouri  State  Poultry  Show,  Mar¬ 
shall.  Mo.,  Dec.  2-6. 

Greater  Arizona  State  Fair,  Thoenix, 
Ariz..  Dec.  3-8. 

National  Farmers’  Exposition  and  Ohio 
Apple  Show.  Terminal  Auditorium,  To¬ 
ledo.  O.,  Dec.  4-12. 

Ohio  State  Grange,  annual  meeting, 
Columbus,  Dec.  9-12. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  annual 
meeting.  Pittsburgh.  Dec.  9-12. 

Michigan  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Saginaw.  Dec.  9-12. 

Ohio  Apple  Show.  State  University, 
Columbus.  Dec  11-13. 

American  Pomological  Society.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  30-31  and  Jan.  1.  1920: 
secretary.  E.  11.  Lake,  2033  Park  Road 
N.  AV..  Washington,  D  C. 

Winter  courses.  Ohio  State  College, 
Columbus.  Jan.  5-Feb.  27.  1920. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Chestertown,  Md„ 
Jan.  6-8,  1920. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association,  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Jan.  6-9,  1920 ;  B. 
P.  Greene,  secretary. 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Rochester.  Jan.  13-15,  1920. 

Agricultural  AVeek,  Trenton,  N.  J.. 
Jan.  12-17.  1920. 

Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Jan.  20-23,  1920. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany.  Jan.  21-22.  1920. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  fifty- 
third  annual  meeting.  Jan.  2S-29,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus;  secretary, 
R.  B.  Cruickshank,  Columbus. 

New  York  State  Grange,  annual  nieet- 
••  -  Roc’-ester,  Feb.  9-12,  1920. 
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Pushing  a  wheelbarrow  through 
soft  soil  is  almost  an  impossible 
job.  The  wheel  sinks  in  and  gets 
stuck. 


TANK- TYPE  TRACTOR} 

C Formerly  known  at  the  " Cleveland  Tractor ”) 


It  runs  on  tracks  as  a 
wheelbarrow  runs  on  a  plank 


Lay  a  track  of  boards 
oyer  the  ground  and 
you  can  roll  along 
easily  enough. 


TRY  to  push  a  loaded  wheelbarrow  through 
soft  plowed  ground.  You  have  to  exert 
every  ounce  of  your  strength.  The  wheel  sinks 
in  deeper  and  deeper  and  you  finally  get  “stuck” 
altogether  and  have  to  take  off  your  load. 

But  lay  a  plank  over  the  same  soft  ground 
and  you  can  roll  the  same  wheelbarrow  over  it 
with  the  same  load  —  but  with  only  a  fraction 
of  the  effort.  It  Was  the  plank  that  made  the 
difference.  Its  broad  flat  surface  distributed  the 
weight  of  the  load  so  that  there  was  very  little 
pressure  at  any  one  point. 

And  right  there  you  have  the  principle  back 
of  the  Cletrac  Tank -Type  Tractor.  It  runs  on 
broad  flat  tracks  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
wheelbarrow  runs  on  the  plank.  No  power  is 
wasted.  You  can  pull  a  bigger  load.  Fuel  and 
oil  go  further.  And  more  work  can  be  done  in 
less  time  —  at  less  cost. 


Because  you  can  work  so  efficiently  on  soft  soil 
with  the  Cletrac  you  can  go  through  with  the 
entire  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  —  a  most 
unusual  thing  for  a  tractor  to  do.  The  Cletrac 
doesn’t  sink  in  and  doesn’t  leave  two  hard  trails 
of  packed  down  soil  behind  it. 

Order  your  Cletrac  now.  There  is  plenty 
of  work  for  the  Cletrac  to  do,  like  getting  out 
wood,  hauling  logs,  grinding  feed,  breaking  roads, 
hauling  manure,  etc.,  during  the  winter  months 
and  when  Spring  work  comes  along  you  will  be 
fully  acquainted  with  your  Cletrac. 

We  have  an  interesting  32-page  book  entitled 
“  Selecting  Your  Tractor  ”  that  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request.  It  discusses  tractor  farming  problems  on  a 
“brass  tack”  basis.  Write  for  your  copy  today . 

■^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19009  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  largest  producers  of  tank-type  tractors  in  the  World 


with  CE-RE-A-LIA  SAVEETS,  the  high 
grade  feed  guaranteed  to  make  a  bigger 
money  earner  of  every  cow  worth  keeping. 

A'ou  can  prove  it  at  our  risk.  Feed  anyone  cow 
four  weeks  with  CE-RE-A-LIA  SAVEETS.  If 
milk  flow  or  butter  fat  content  does  not  show 
satisfactory  increase,  money  will  be  refunded. 
Your  rword  goes.  Write  for  details. 

CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  is  all  feed— no  filler. 
19%  protein,  4.5%  fat,  50%  carbohydrates. 
Pure  cane  molasses  adds  palatability  and  di¬ 
gestibility.  Ask  your  dealer. 

The  Early  &  Daniel  Co. ,  305  Carew  Bldg. ,  Cum. ,  0. 

blfrs.  of  Tuxedo  Chop,  Ce-re-a-lia  Eggmash,  Tuxedo 
Scratch— Hog  Feed. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

£>/\V  l/rrk  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
■MILVLU  from  (lie  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The 
machine  l  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years."  AV.  F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand,"  H.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Teun.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  SO  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co..Morrlstown,Tenn. 


Save  Money,  Grind  Your  Own  Feed 


With  the  STAR  SWEEP  GRINDER 
— It  grinds  corn  and  small  grains  per¬ 
fectly.  Horse  or  Beltpower.  Capacity 
workmanship,  fully  guaranteed.  Takes 
only  a  small  investment.  You  buy  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  factory  and  pay  only 
one  small  profit.  Writeforbookletand 

prices.  THE  PERRY  MFG.  CO. 

5  Jell  St.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio 


eWorld’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles.  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices,  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  ■ 


v Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
orrepairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 


Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  AVe  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
pro:i*c-  Ask  for  Book 
No.  1373 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  TOWARDS  fVSFC.  CO.. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  "GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

P rout  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FRKU  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.1842. 

U.  VL  Ingersoll,  246  Pl-nmith  $t.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Come  to  Headquarters  for 

COTTONSEED  MEAL  and  CAKE 

PEANUT  MEAL— COCOANUT  MEAL 

“Our  Brand  On  the  Tag  Means  Quality  In  the  Bag” 


F.  W.  BRODE  &  CO., 


Memphis,  Tenn. 


Established  187S 
Incorporated  1915 


Branch  j  Dallas,  Texas 
Off ices\  Atlanta,  Ga. 


MINERALS 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


S3  Package 
back.  S 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO. 


Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases,  o 
461  Fourth  Ave-  Pittsburg.  P% 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


1 
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Vht  RURAL.  NEW. YORKER 


December  0,  1910 


The  TRAP  that 

HOLDS 


MUSKRAT 
SKUNK 
MINK,  ETC. 

Sentl35Ci 

stamps  or  money-order  for 
postpaid  sample  of  tiro 

Pull,  Gnaw&Twist-Proof 


TRIPLE 
CLUTCH** 


HIGH  GRIP 


Trap  with  wonderful  holding 
power.  Takes  a  3-way  grip, 
hi'gh  up.  that  holds  fast. 
Guaranteed  against  every 
defect  for  one  season. 


Send  Today  for  Free  Booklet  No.  44 

Postal  or  sample  order  brings 
“Trapping  Tricks "  Tells  how, 
where,  when  to  make  sets  for  musk¬ 
rat,  skunk,  mink,  coon,  fox,  etc. 
Fully  illustrated. 


TRIUMPH  TRAP  CO..  66  W.  ELM  ST.  ONEIDA  N.  Y- 


& 


Our  Money  is  more 
than  a  match  for  your 


Our  competitors  say  we  bid  too  high — but  that’s  the  way  we  get 
the  most  shipments — when  the  demand  is  heaviest.  We  turn  our 
money  over  several  times  while  our  competitors  are  doing  it  once. 

Thai's  why  we  cau  and  do  pay  the  highest  prices.  That's  why 
we  are  .so  generous  with  our  grading.  That's  why  we  charge] 
no  commissions.  That's  why  we  pay  spot  cash  the  day  the 
goods  arrive — and  that's  why  our  business  is  growing  by' 
leaps  and  bounds.  If  you  want  this  kind  of  a  square  CQCC 
fdeal,  send  for  our  price  list  at  once — today — it’s  lltCC 


DAVID  BLUSTEIN 

1 78  West  27th  Street 


&  BRO. 

New  York  City 


tmf  r.ENTER  OF  THE  WORLD'S  FUR  INDUSTRY 


m 


RAW  FURS 


WANTED  1 

Mr.  RAW  FUR  SHIPPER- 

We  want  your  raw  furs.  Put  your  own  assortment  on  them  and 
mail  us  a  copy.  If  we  cannot  net  you  more  than  you  expect,  we  will 
return  them  to  you,  express  paid.  Our  price  list  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Milton  Schreiber  &  Co.— Raw  Furs 

138-140  NEW 

West:  fW  YORK 

29th  Street  lJ  CITY 


Read  what  a  trapper  writes: 

Mr.  Warenoff,  Dear  Sir:- 1  am  shipping  you  today  1  bag  of  furs ;  it  is  no  use  tor  me  to  grade 
them  as  you  have  been  giving  me  very  good  grades.  jacob  Dillsburg. Pa. 


We 
do  not 
claim  to  pay 
the  highest  price 
in  the  world — but  we  do 
elafth  and  absolutely  guar¬ 
antee  to  give  you  every  dol¬ 
lar  your  pelts  are  worth 
— often  more  than 
you  yourself 
expect 


ni.n* 

r  u  i  A 


Send  us  a 'shipment  today  or  write  for  our  price  list.  It's  free.  We  Know 
our  grading  will  please  you,  so  hurry  up  and  connect  with  us.  It's  up  to  you 

Sol  Warenoff  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B23  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


We 
have  a 
good  many 
letters  on  file,  all 
same  as  above,  and  un¬ 
solicited.  You  too  will  soon 
realize  that  there  is  more 
than*  a  promise  to  our 
way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Try  us 
and  be  con¬ 
vinc¬ 
ed. 


Ship  Us  Your. Raw  Furs  By  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  ease  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 

Reference*:  Dun  or  Bradatreet  Commercial  Agencies— Anjr  Bank 


Northern  Ohio  Notes 


The  Ohio  Farm  Woman's  Car 

Misleading  Ideas. — In  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  a  plethoric  national  weekly  there 
was  an  article  criticising  many  things, 
and  among  the  things  was  a  slant  at  the 
farmers  who  were  getting  so  rich  that 
they  owned  one  or  more  auto  cars  and 
spent  much  time  gallivanting  about  the 
country  for  hundreds  of  miles,  when  they 
should  be  at  home  saving  hired  men’s 
wages  and  contributing  a  mite  toward  re¬ 
ducing  the  H.  C.  of  L.  It  is  easy  to 
criticize  and  find  fault,  and  so  it  comes 
about  that  any  hack  writer  with  a  flow  of 
language  and  an  ear  quickly  sensitive  to 
rumblings  of  discontent  can  typewrite 
pages  of  slush  about  matters  which  he 
knows  little  about,  and  lacks  brain  power 
to  digest  if  he  knew  more.  Tearing  to 
pieces  and  finding  fault  is  much  easier 
than  to  create  or  rebuild,  so  it  comes 
about  the  pages  of  magazines  and  editor¬ 
ial  columns  of  the  dailies  are  carrying  an 
overload  of  such  writing.  In  the  article 
referred  to  the  writer  gave  as  an  evidence 
of  the  “profiteering”  farmer  that  he  was 
often  seen  hundreds  of  miles  from  home 
with  his  family  kicking  up  the  dust  and 
trying  to  break  the  speed  limits. 

A  Business  Economy. — This  charge  is 
true  and  the  practice  is  gaining.  In  Ohio 
there  is  an  auto  car  to  every  12  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  that  means  that  there  are  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  owned  by 
farmers.  In  my  own  town  of  over  one 
hundred  farmers  less  than  a  dozen  are 
without  cars.  These  cars  are  not  a  lux¬ 
ury.  but  a  paying  investment,  just  as  a 
driving  horse  is.  In  sections  where  there 
are  improved  roads  and  pavements  driv¬ 
ing  horses  are  being  dispensed  with  a>nd 
a  couple  of  cows  substituted.  Women  do 
much  of  the  light  marketing  and  the  er¬ 
rand  running.  Here  is  an  instance  :  Half 
a  dozen  years  ago  when  only  a  few  had 
cars,  a  farmer  bought  a  Ford,  and  his 
wife  soon  learned  to  run  it.  One  morn¬ 
ing  she  hurried  through  the  morning’s 
work,  had  the  car  brought  to  the  house 
before  the  men  went  to  work,  and  after 
the  partly  cooked  dinner  was  stowed  away 
in  a  box  of  hay  in  the  cellar  to  finish 
cooking  itself  she  got  into  the  car  at  a 
little  before  10  and  drove  41  miles  to  her 
daughter’s  home;  getting  there  just  as  the 
family  were  sitting  down  to  lunch.  The 
route  led  through  Cleveland,  and  iu  mid¬ 
afternoon  she  took  her  daughter  and  child 
and  they  did  some  shopping  at  a  great 
department  store,  where  she  con'd  buy 
much  better  and  cheaper  than  at  home. 
The  daughter  went  home  on  a  suburban 
car,  and  the  mother  reached  home  in 
time  to  put  a  late  supper  on  the  table. 
Now  look  at  this  as  a  business  proposi¬ 
tion.  Iu  spending  $20  she  saved  more 
than  seven  per  cent,  besides  having  an 
opportunity  of  a  wider  choice  and  getting 
things  not  to  be  had  in  the  village  store. 
It  was  before  the  three  cent  railroad 
fare,  but  she  saved  28  miles  doubled, 
which  amounted  to  $1.52,  and  the  subur¬ 
ban  fare  of  10  cents.  Again  she  would 
have  had  to  be  taken  to  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion.  a  distance  of  31.4  miles,  and  back  the 
same  night,  which  altogether  would  have 
consumed  at  least  five  hours’  time  in 
hi tchiug  up  and  driving.  Then  it  would 
have  consumed  an  extra  half  hour  of  her 
own  time  at  each  end  of  the  day  ;  the  time 
spent  iu  getting  the  fireless  cooker  to 
work  in  the  morniug  and  preparing  sup¬ 
per  at  night.  The  railroad  running  time 
was  a  little  faster,  but  this  was  dis¬ 
counted  by  slowness  of  the  interurban 
trolley,  which  runs  on  a  city  line  and  was 
paced  by  city  cars  which  often  stopped  at 
evex*y  crossing.  Now  this  woman  had  fol¬ 
io  years  been  running  a  butter  and  egg 
route  in  a  local  city,  nine  miles  from 
home. 

Except  in  the  Fall  apple  and  potato 
season,  when  she  used  a  one-horse  wagon, 
she  was  able  to  load  all  she  carried  on 
a  piano-box  buggy.  The  “flivver”  had 
about  double  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
buggy,  and  after  getting  it  she  was  able 
to  carry  offerings  submitted  by  her  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  these  sometimes  netted  her  as 
much  as  $1.50  per  trip.  Before  on  the 
two  days  each  week  when  she  went  to 
the  city,  she  had  to  skimp  the  after- 
breakfast  work  and  her  husband  had  to  get 
dinner  while  she  got  home  a  little  inter, 


tired  out,  and  with  considerable  “catch¬ 
ing  up”  to  do.  After  the  car  was  bought 
she  could  wash  the  breakfast  dishes, 
sweep  the  kitchen  and  then  get  to  her 
customers  as  early  as  before,  and  gen¬ 
erally  get  home  in  time  to  serve  the  din¬ 
ner  which  the  fireless  cooker  had  been 
preparing  in  the  basement.  Soon  after 
the  purchase  of  the  car  it  was  decided 
that  the  driving  horse  was  not  needed, 
and  so  it  was  sold,  and  three  heifer  calves 
were  bought  and  put  to  consuming  the 
feed  that  the  horse  had  been  swallowing. 
I  know  many  automobile  owners  who 
run  into  town  at  odd  hours  with  surplus 
from  garden  and  fruit  lot  and  save  from 
wasting  enough  to  go  some  way  towards 
the  upkeep  of  the  machine. 

Should  this  article  meet  the  eye  of  some 
space  writer  who  thinks  the  farmer’s 
ear  is  purely  a  pleasure  carriage  and  a 
sign  of  wealth,  let  me  tell  him  that  he 
has  another  guess  coming.  A  farmer  may. 
be  getting  rich,  but  he  is  headed  that 
way  because  he  is  keeping  up  with  the 
times,  and  finds  that  time  is  money,  and 
that  the  driving  horse  wastes  lots  of  time 
when  the  roads  are  good,  and  that  the 
team  horses  generally  can  be  spared  at 
times  when  weather  makes  the  flivver 
stay  in  the  garage.  l.  b.  pierce. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio 


The  King  Road  Drag 

We  recently  printed  a  note  by  Mr.  L. 
Ruppin  of  Pennsylvania  telling  of  his 
use  of  the  King  road  drag  in  preparing 
and  for  wheat  seeding.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  calls  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  drag,  and  Mr.  Ruppin 
furnishes  the  following : 

The  old  form  of  King  road  drag  was 
merely  two  sides  of  a  split  log.  fastened 
so  that  the  sharp  sides  of  the  split  surface 
faced  forward,  the  straight  surface  ex¬ 
tending  vertically ;  the  two  parts  were 
spaced  about  two  feet  apart,  and  con¬ 
nected  by  struts  to  hold  them  parallel ; 
the  outfit  was  dragged  by  a  chain,  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  front  half-log,  and  the  angle 
at  which  the  contrivance  was  dragged 
over  the  surface  was  controlled  by  the 
manner  iu  which  the  team  was  hitched  to 
the  chain,  the  chain  itself  being  fastened 
permanently  at  both  ends  to  two  staples 


in  the  front  log,  which  altered  the  angle 
at  which  team  was  hitched. 

We  found  the  ovigiual  form  too  weak 
for  our  road  work  here,  so  we  devised 
certain  improvements,  which  arc  shown 
iu  the  sketch,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  that  we  shod  the  front  log 
with  a  strip  two  inches  wide,  one-half 
inch  thick,  of  wrought  iron,  said  strip 
being  placed  at  the  lower  edge  with  the 
two-inch  width  extending  vertically  along 
the  front  log.  For  such  work  as  you  con¬ 
template,  I  would  suggest  that  this  iron 
strip  be  placed  on  botli  logs.  The  iron 
strip  combi ues  a  shearing  action  with  the 
normal  dragging  action  of  the  drag,  which 
may  make  it  better  suited  for  your  pur¬ 
pose.  If  you  have  a  tractor,  and  load  the 
drag  heavily  with  stone,  it  may  answer 
your  purpose  admirably,  at  the  same  time 
I  am  compelled  to  point  out  that  I  myself 
have  used  it  only  on  plowed  ground,  or 
on  land  that  has  been  in  hoed  crops, 
where  the  ridges  may  not  be  nearly  as 
solid  as  the  cradle  knolls  you  describe. 
Of  course,  if  you  intend  to  use  it  after 
plowing  these  fields,  you  can  be  assured 
that  it  will  do  better  work  for  you  than 
any  other  implement  that  I  know  of.  At 
any  rate,  the  drag  will  pare  off  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  knolls  without  plowing, 
and  several  workings  will  level  your  fields 
greatly.  The  iron  strip  should  extend  a 
trifling  distance  below  the  lower  edge  of 
the  front  log.  say  one-sixteenth  to  one- 
eighth  inch.  The  cost  of  the  entire  con¬ 
trivance  should  be  low,  not  over  $10  ’at 
a  good  blacksmith’s.  L.  RUPPIN. 

Pennsylvania. 
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Haw  Fur  Merchant,  New  York  City 

Because  now  is  your  chance  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  high  prevailing  market.  Ship 
before  the  market  is  loaded  with  large  stocks 
which  is  usually  the  cause  for  heavy  declines. 


4 


# 


Don’t  wait  a  single  day — ship  at  once,  because  we  have  our  orders  to  fill  which  enables  us  to  pay  you  highest 
obtainable  market  prices.  Our  years  of  experience  assures  you  honest  and  intelligent  grading.  Our  reputa¬ 
tion  assures  you  a  square  deal. 

Why  We  Pay  More  For  Your  Furs 

We  can  and  do  pay  more  for  your  furs,  because  we  are  centrally  located  in  the  biggest  fur  market  of  the  World,  “NEW  YORK 
CITY.”  No  matter  where  you  sell  your  furs,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  they  eventually  must  reach  this  great  fur  market.  Mer¬ 
chants  from  all  over  the  World  come  to  New  York  to  secure  their  furs  because  90 °/o  of  all  the  furs  are  dressed,  dyed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  in  New  York.  Being  right  here  in  New  York  we  are  able  to  secure  the  best  possible  prices  from  manufacturers;  they  know 
we  are  able  to  furnish  them  with  large  quantities  and  best  quality  of  furs  of  all  kinds. 


Don’t  Pay  5%  For 
Handling 

Do  you  realize  that  the  extra  6 
charged  by  many  fur  houses  is 
“velvet”?  There  is  no  more  justice 
in  charging  you  for  handling  your 
furs  than  there  would  be  in  your 
charging  them  6%  for  wrapping  up 
your  bundle.  You  know  what  a 
difference  this  Bfa  makes  with  the 
6 °fo  additional  you  receive  from  us, 
when  you  consider  the  high  prices 
of  today. 

The  resale  margin  of  every  fur 
house  is  big  enough  to  enable  them 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  incident  to 
buying  your  furs  and  still  leave  a 
fair  profit.  Why  ship  to  these  5% 
houses  when  you  can  send  all  your 
furs  to  George  I.  Fox?  We  do  not 
charge  5%  and  in  addition  we  quote 
and  pay  higher  average  prices  than 
these  other  fur  houses.  Yes — we 
even  go  farther  than  this — on  all 
bundles  of  over  $75.00 

We  Pay  You  5%  Extra 

We  can  afford  to  do  this  because  it 
is  much  cheaper  to  handle  a  single 
bundle  of  furs  valued  at  from  $75.00 
and  up  than  it  is  for  us  to  handle 
the  same  number  of  furs  reaching 
us  as  a  half-dozen  bundles.  We 
pass  this  saving  on  to  you.  Our 
old  shippers  have  learned  what  this 
means  to  them  in  a  bigger  check 
and  more  money.  What  we  want 
is  to  get  acquainted  with  you  who 
have  never  sent  a  shipment  to 
George  I.  Fox  of  New  York  City. 


THESE  PRICES  ARE  GUARANTEED  FOR  DECEMRER 


MUSKRATS  I - Winter - 

Ext.  Lge.  Lge.  Med. 
Me.,  N.  H.,  Vt.,  No.  N.  Y..  Mich.  .$385  $3.15  $2.40 

Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn..  So.  N.  Y .  3.65  3.00  2  25 

No.  Pa.,  N.  J..  Ohio.  Ind..  Ill .  3.65  3.00  2.25 


Sml. 

$1.60 

1.50 

1.50 


Ext  Eire. 
$3.40 


— Fall- 

T  o.,. 

$2.70 
2  60 
2  60 


Med 

$2.10 

1.00 

1.90 


$1.25 
1.  5 
1.15 


e - Kits - t 

L.  S. 
$0.60  *0.20 
0 50  0  20 

0.50  0.20 


— Av.  Price — x 
Winter  Fall 
$2.75  $2.35 
2.60  2.20 
2.60  2.20 


Average  quotations :  For  shipments  of  50  skins  or  more  containing  Ext.,  Large,  Medium  and  Small,  mixed,  clear  of 
kits  and  damaged,  see  average  price  column. 

SKUNK 

Me.,  N.  II.,  Vt.,  No.  N.  Y..  Mich . 

Mass.,  Conn.,  R.  I..  So.  N.  Y . 

No.  Pa.,  N.  J.,  Ohio.  Ind..  Ill . 


1  _ 

o 

Q 

*J 

4 

6.75 

$4~75 

$3.25 

$1.65 

6.25 

4.00 

2.75 

1.40 

6.25 

4.00 

2.75 

1.40 

-No.  1- 


-No.  1- 


RACCOON 

Extra  dark  . . 

Average  Colors. 

Me..  N.  H..  Vt.,  No.  N.  Y..  Mich . 

Mass,  Conn.,  R.  I..  So.  N.  Y . 

No.  Pa.,  N.  J.,  Ohio,  Ind.,  Ill . 

MINK  _ 

Ext.  Lge. 

Extra  dark  and  silky .  $20  00 

Average  Colors. 

Me..  Vt..  N.  II..  No.  N.  Y..  Lake  Supr .  15.00 

Mass.,  Conn.,  R.  I.,  So.  N.  Y .  13.50 

No.  Pa.,  No.  N.  J.,  Mich .  12. 00 

RED  FOX  f - No.  1 

Ext.  Lge.  Lge  Med 

Me..  N.  II..  Vt..  N.  Y„  Mich .  $22  00  fUS.OO  $15.00 

Mass.,  Conn..  R.  I..  So.  N.  Y .  20  00  16.00  12.00 


-No.  2- 


•2xt.  I.ge. 

I.ge. 

Med. 

Sml. 

Lge. 

Med. 

Sml. 

O 

O 

4 

$1S.00 

£14.00 

$10.00 

$6.50 

$s.oo 

$5.50 

$4.00 

$2.00 

$0.75 

12.00 

0  00 

6.50 

4.50 

6.00 

4.50 

2.75 

1.50 

0.75 

10  00 

8.00 

6  00 

4.00 

5.50 

4.00 

2.50 

1.50 

0.75 

9.00 

7.00 

5.00 

3.00 

4.25 

3.25 

2.25 

1.25 

0.60 

-No.  2 


I  .ge. 

Med. 

Sml. 

Lge. 

Med. 

Sml. 

3 

4 

£15.00 

$12.50 

$10.00 

$11.00 

$S.50 

$6.00 

$2.00 

$1.00 

12  50 

10.00 

S.OO 

0  00 

6  50 

4  50 

2.00 

1.00 

11.00 

0.00 

7.00 

S.OO 

6.00 

4.00 

1.50 

0.75 

10.00 

S.OO 

6.50 

7.00 

5.00 

3.50 

1.50 

0.75 

OPOSSUM 

All  sections  listed . 


t - No.  1 - 

Ext.  I.ge.  Lge.  Med. 

$2.25  $1.60  $1.15 


Sml 

$12.00 

9.00 


Sml. 

$0.75 


I  <ge. 


-No.  2- 
Med. 


Sml. 


$14.00  $11.00  $8.00  $5.00  $2.50 
12.00  0.00  7.00  4.00  2.00 


I.ge. 


-No.  2— 
Med. 


Sml. 


$1.25  $0.75  $0.50  $0220  $0.03 


Cash  in  on  These 


Ship  to  a  Reliable  House 

George  I.  Fox,  Raw  Fur  Merchant,  New  York 
City,  is  one  of  the  cleanest  dealing  raw  fur  houses 
in  the  country.  Our  highest  market  prices,  fair 
and  honest  grading,  prompt  returns  and  fair 
dealings  are  known  wherever  trappers  get  together 
as  is  proven  by  our  thousands  of  satisfied  shippers 
everywhere.  Further  than  this,  we  are  glad  to 
refer  you  to  any  New  York  Bank  as  to  our  relia¬ 
bility  and  responsibility. 

£•  m:  JA  Merchant 


Guaranteed  High  Prices 

Don’t  Wait— Ship  at  Once 


Use  These  SpecialTags 

If  you  have  no  regular 
George  !.  Fox  shipping 
tags.  Write  your  name  anti 
check  the  skins  on  the  “inside 
”  and  place  inside  the 
bundle.  The  “outside  tag” 
should  be  pasted  on  a  piece  of 
cardboard  and  tied  to  yc 
bundle  in  the  regular  way 
These  special  tags  en- 
.  title  you  to  the  special 
prices;  be  sure  to  use  them,  or 
refer'  to  them  when 
you  make  your 
shipment 


The  market  prices  quoted  are  net;  positively  no 
charge  for  handling  and  no  deduction  of  any  kind 
for  any  purpose.  More  than  this,  on  all  shipments 
over  $75  we  pay  you  an  additional  bonus  of  5% 
above  the  price  quoted.  You  want  the  most  money 
for  your  furs  —  ship  all  you  have  to  us  at  once. 
Remember,  you  get  full  cash  value — the  net  prices 
quoted  above.  No  deductions,  no  charges.  We 
pay  you  higher  prices  because  we  can  afford  it. 

The  House  That  Guarantees  Satisfaction 
164  W.  25th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


for 


GEORGE  I.  FOX 

HAW  FURS 

<HTHE  HOUSE  THAT  GUARANTEES  SATISFACTION” 

164-166  WEST  25th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


E 


NAME  OF 
SHIPPER 


POST 

OFFICE 

STATE 

SHIPPING 

POINT 

R.  F.  D. 

BOX 

Cut 

Out 

These 

Tags 

For 

Your 

Next 

Bundle 


INSIDE  STUB 

FILL  OUT  AND  PLACE  INSIDE  BUNDLE 


FOR 

GEORGE  I.  FOX 

164  West  25th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

kxME  OF  SHIPPER-'""  “ 


POST  OFFICE 


0757 


BOX 


TrXTT 


FILL  OUT  AND  PLACE  INSIDE  BUNDLE 


Skunk 

Wolf 

Raccoon 

Fisher 

Mink 

Badger 

Opossum 

House  Cat 

Otter 

Civet  Cat 

Red  Fox 

Beaver 

Grey  Fox 

Wolverine 

Muskrat 

Cross  Fox 

Wild  Cat 

Silver  Fox 

Lynx 

White  Fox 

Bear 

Blue  Fox 

Marten 

Weasel 
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Calloways  Winter  Sale 

1920  ho>»  SEPARATORS 

,-r  \  Buy  this  month  at  the  old  low  prices 


Take  advantage  of  this  special  offer — good  for  this  month.  Get  a 
new  model  1920  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator  at  the  old  low  price. 

During  1920  we’re  going  to  build  more  separators  than  ever 
before.  But  those  who  are  wise  will  order  now  and  get  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  a  big  saving  and  prompt  shipments. 

mniYT  From  GALLOWAY'S 
l/IKLVl  Separator  Factory 

Save  Big  Money  ™;; 

money  on  a  cream  separator  because  we 
manufacture  them  in  great  quantities 
and  sell  them  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO 
FARM.  That’s  the  whole  secret  of  Galloway 
lower  prices.  You  pay  only  for  what  you  get.  The 
saving  goes  in  your  own  pocket.  With  prices  as  high 
as  they  are  today  you  should  save  every  dollar  that  is 
ossible.  Galloway  will  save  money  for  you  on  a 
eparator.  Try  one  for  90  days  and  if  it  doesn’t 
satisfy  you  in  every  way  send  it  back.  We’ll  refund 
your  money  and  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  Low  Price  and  Book.  Thousands  of  farm  homes  will 
want  a  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator,— 1920  Model.  Send  for  low 
price  today,  now.  Compare  them  with  the  prices  of  other  ma¬ 
chines.  You’ll  see  why  we  sell  so  many.  .  Get  the  Free  Book  too. 
Tells  all  about  the  Galloway  Sanitary how  well  it  is  made ;  how 
close  it  skims ; — how  easy  it  is  to  clean  and  keep  clean.  Write  for 
the  book  today. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres. 

THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

273  Galloway  Station  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

“Best  Performance  Inside  Feathers” 

Writing  of  the  record  of  the  R.  I.  Reds, 
entered,  by  Underhill  Bros,  on  page  15S4, 
and  which  in  the  fifty-first,  week  have 
gone  to  2,406  eggs,  you  say,  “They  have 
given  the  most  remarkable  performance 
ever  framed  inside  feathers.”  I  would 
be  the  last  one  to  detract  from  that  rec¬ 
ord,  for  I  am  of  the  opinion  they  will 
go  to  about  24.‘!  eggs  each  at  the  end  of 
the  contest,  as  they  laid  30  eggs  in  the 
fiftieth  week  and  2S  in  the  fifty-first. 
However,  when  you  add  it  is  “the  most 
remarkable  performance  ever  framed  in¬ 
side  feathers.”  I  must  object  to  your 
statement.  Here  are  some  records  upon 
which  I  base  my  objection.  They  are 
taken  from  official  laying  contests*  and 
as  Yanks  we  will  have  to  admit  up  to 
this  time  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
have  us  beat. 


r&Rev/llo/i  Freres 
WE  PAY  WELL 
FOR  RAWFURS 

We  make  a  liberal  assort¬ 
ment,  pay  highest  cash 
prices  and  send  you  your 
check  at  once.  All  express 
or  parcels  post  charges  are 
credited  to  you.  We  are  the 
largest  and  oldest  fur  house 
in  the  world. 

Send  your  name  for 
new  price  list  just  out 

REVILLON  FRERES 

436  West  28th  St.  New  Vork  City 


RAW  FURS 


l-Vc  pay  the  HIGHEST  prices,  grade 
fairly  and  liberally,  and  GUARMV- 
TEE  you  satisfaction.  Here  is  a 
typical  letter: 

/  wish  to  thank  you  for  sending  payments 
so  promptly  for  shipments  /  haoe  made.  I 
got  more  than  I  expected  and  am  glad  to 
advise  of  your  reliability  and  fine  treatment.  I 
amshipping  to  you  exclusively  from  now  on. 


E’Mfp’gr  Send  Today  for  Grading  Sheet, 
s  rsain.  Quotations  and  Shipping  Tags 

LOUIS  BRIMBERG 

26  ^est  26tK.StoEPTMi2.fl  NY  City.® 


^  Imputation  Courts 

in  Any  Business.  Twenty- 
five  years  of  Fur  Business  in 
New  York  City.  Always  DE¬ 
PENDABLE.  KELIABLE.  and 
PROGKESSIVE.  Mr.  George  Singer 
takes  personal  charge  of  each  ship¬ 
ment  of  raw  furs  sent  to  George 
Singer  Fur  Co.,  thereby  insuring  each 
one  of  our  shippers  EXPERT  hand¬ 
ling  which  means  TOP 
PRICES  and  JUST  GRAD¬ 
ING,  Always.  Get  on  our 
mailing  list  at  once  and  we 
will  keep  you  posted  thru- 
out  the  season.  We  pay 
five  per  cent  extra  on  all 
shipments  of  $50  or  over. 

GEORGE  SINGER  FUR  CO. 
Dep.  C,  220 W.  28th  St. ,  N.Y. 


The  house  to  ship  to  - 

one  of  the  oldest  i n  the  U.S. 
■fclost  liberal  dradin^ 
Prompt  Returns. 

Send Jor latest  Price  List 

Belt,  Butler  Co. 

, 42  W.  26«ST.  NEW  YORK. 


SKUNK 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
all  staple  furs— Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Red  Fox. 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  incluri 
in*r  Silver  and  Cross  Fox, 
Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are  now 
bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America,  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  [Dept.  29 


AGENTS  WANTED 

subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto.  Address 

'  G.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery.  Columbus.  Ohio 
or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  NewYorkCity 


Ship  your  furs  here.  We 

need  plenty  of  Skunk,  Muskrat,  f'j 
Raccoon,  Opossum,  Mink  and  pi 
other  furs.  We  must  deliver  the 
goods  and  are  therefore  ready  to  pay 
record  -  breaking  prices  for  your  furs. 
Try  us.  Write  to-day  for  a  price  list  — 
don’t  ship  anywhere  until  you  hear 
from  us.  It  will  pay  you  to  wait  for 
Our  price  list. 

We  suggest  when  making  a  shipment 
of  furs,  that  you  put  your  valuation  on 
your  shipment.  We  guarantee  to  pay 
you  as  much  or  more  for  your  furs  than 
you  expect,  or  return  the  furs  in  first 
class  condition  without  any  expense  to 
you.  We  are  paying  all  charges  com¬ 
ing  and  going.  Shipments  held  on 
request. 

We  protect  our  shippers  against  a 
declining  market  and  give  them  the 
benefit  of  an  advancing  market. 

We  pay  5  per  cent,  additional  on 
shipments  amounting  to  $100  or  over. 

Trappers’  Guide  sent  free  on  request. 

Write  now  (or  price  list. 


HARRY  LEVY 


143  W.  2  51=  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


Raw  Furs  of  All  Kinds  In 
Big  Demand 

Trappers  and  dealers,  he  wise,  do 
not  let  wild  or  big  quotations  fool 
you.  If  you  are  hunting  for  fair  and 
honest  treatment,  strictly  honest  quo¬ 
tations  that  can  be  depended  upon, 
such  can  be  had  free,  by  forwarding  a 
postal  card.  I  always  pay  what  I 
quote,  and  never  quote  beyond  the 
market  to  mislead  shippers.  My  long 
experience  and  personal  attention  to 
every  shipment  means  a  whole  lot  to 
shippers.  Send  at  once  for  prices. 

LEMUEL  BLACK 

Leek  Box  338.  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


No.  in 

Eggs 

Ave. 

Name  of  Contest.  Yr. 

Pen. 

Laid. 

Eggs. 

Boseworthy,  Auk.  1910 

6 

1513 

252 

Boseworthy,  A  us.  1911 

6 

1589 

264 

ICybybolite,  Aus. .  1912 

6 

1530 

255 

Papauni,  N.  Zeal.  1913 

6 

1632 

272 

Victoria,  Aus....  1914 

6 

1 1  it  58 

278 

Queensland.  Aus.  1914 

6 

1564 

260 

Bendigo,  Aus....  1914 

6 

1675 

279 

On  account  of  the  war  these  are  latest 
records  I  have.  That  pen  in  the  Ben¬ 
digo  contest  has  the  greatest  record  to 
date,  as  far  as  T  have  information,  and 
is  entitled  to  the  designation  you  gave 
i  in  your  article  to  the  It.  I.  Beds  N.  o. 

We  cheerfully  accept  the  amendment, 
although  it  is  not  an  exact  comparison 
when  10  birds  are  matched  against  six. 
What  we  should  have  said  was  that  this 
record  of  the  Underhill  Reds  beats  any¬ 
thing  officially  recorded  in  America.  If 
that  is  not  a  correct  statement  we  are 
ready  to  be  put  right.  The  individua 
of  these  10  Bed  hens  are  as  fol- 


score: 
,  lows : 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


1 

6 


4 

5 

6 
7 
S 
9 

10 


Egg  Becord 
263 
261 
242 
254 
233 
186 
248 
239 
252 

ooo 


Mother’s 
Egg  Becord. 
202 
202 
202 
207 
183 
150 
202 
177 
216 
241 

six  of  these 
eggs.  With 
all  exceeded 


As  we  figure  it,  the  best 
Beds  had  an  average  of  253 
one  exception  these  pullets 
the  record  made  by  their  mother,  which 
indicates  improvement  in  breeding,  since 
their  father  was  the  son  of  a  hen  with  a 
high  record.  The  Australian  records 
noted  above  were  all  made  by  Leghorns. 
Speaking  of  these  egg-laying  contests  and 
the  value  of  improved  strains  or  families, 
one  of  our  readers  writes : 

“Suppose  everyone  produced  such  birds 
as  these  Underhill  Beds!  Eggs  would 
then  be  so  plentiful  that  you  could  not 
give  them  away.” 

We  doubt  it ;  but  suppose  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  ever  tried  (o  improve  poul¬ 
try.  Our  hens  would  now  be  laying  about 
like  the  original  jungle  fowl — something 
like  12  or  15  eggs  a  year!  We  have  seen 
too  many  men  and  women  come  up  from 
poverty  and  discouragement  through  the 
improvement  of  poultry  or  plants  or  flow¬ 
ers  even  to  attempt  to  discourage  efforts 1 
to  improve.  We  cannot  all  stand  at  the 
top,  but  every  one  of  us  can  be  made  bet¬ 
ter  and  happier  by  trying  to  do  a  little 
better  each  year. 


New  Corn  for  Laying  Pullets 

Would  it  be  all  right  to  food  new  corn 
to  laying  pullets,  and  also  to  pullets  that 
will  lay  in  about  a  month,  and  in  what 
proportion?  I  am  now  feeding  equal 
parts  of  oats,  wheat,  cracked  corn  and 
barley,  morning  and  evening,  and  dry 
mash  in  hoppers,  of  one-half  bag  bran, 
one-half  bag  meal,  one-half  bag  gluten, 
one  bag  ground  oats  and  about  two  pails 
of  beef  scrap.  Is  that  about  right? 
Is  Alfalfa  all  that  is  necessary  for  green 
feed  for  laying  hens,  and,  if  not,  how 
are  kale  and  rape?  c.  E.  w. 

Westhampton,  N.  Y. 

There  is  some  prejudice  against  the  use 
of  new  corn  for  feeding  fowls  ;  why.  I  do 
not  know.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  its 
use  in  any  proportion  in  which  old  corn 
would'be  used.  As  I  do  not  know  the  size 
of  the  “bags”  and  “pails”  used  by  you  in 
compounding  your  mash,  I  cannot  pass 
judgment  upon  its  composition.  I  should 
like  a  similar  one  composed  of  eoual  parts 
by  weight  of  bran,  middlings,  ground 
oats,  cornmeal,  gluten  feed  and  beef  scrap, 
however.  Green  Alfalfa  is  sufficient  and 
superior  to  kale  or  rape.  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  should  be  fed  in  the  Winter,  too,  if 
available.  While  the  hay  lacks  the  suc¬ 
culence  of  the  green  stuff,  it  keep6  its 
other  needed  food  elements  and  succulence 
may  be  supplied  by  cabbages,  sprouted 
oats  or  mangels.  M.  R.  D. 


PROUTY! 

GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 

Furs  to  Prouty,  Cash 
to  You!— Ship  Now! 

You  always  play  safe  when  you  dispose  of 
your  furs  the  Prouty  way.  Our  Guaranteed 
Price  List  keeps  you  posted  on  the  highest 
market  prices  for  your  furs.  It  guarantee", 
you  more  money  as  the  market  goes  up;  no 
less  than  the  prices  listed  if  the  market  goca 
down.  It  covers  every  emergency,  and  give  i 
you  the  benefit,  no  matter  how  the  market 
acts  from  day  to  day,  or  from  hour  to  hour. 

Highest  Fur  Prices  Guaranteed 

Let  Prouty’s  help  you  make  this  the  most  profitable 
fur-year  you  have  ever  had.  It  pays  to  concentrate) 
your  entire  catch  in  the  one  market  Where  the  most 
furs  are  consumed,  and  no  market  in  the  world  needs 
.  such  big  quantities  and  can  pay  such  high  prices  as 
the  New  York  market. 

Prouty  is  nationally  recognized  as  the  oldest  fur 
house  iu  New  York,  the  Fur  Market  of  the  world. 
Established  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  backed  by 
ample  capital  and  tremendous  resources,  the  house 
of  Prouty  is  the  logical  outlet  for  your,  entire  fur 
catch.  No  other  organization  in  New  York  or  else¬ 
where,  is  able  to  give  you  such  consistently  high 
irices  for  your  furs.  Spot  cash  is  the  rule  of 
Grouty. 

Ask  your  hank  about  us!  Ask  other  shippers!  Inves¬ 
tigate!  Then  try  us  on  your  next  catch  and  you’ll 
try  no  other! 

Ship  to  Prouty  once  and  you’ll 
ship  to  Prouty  always l 

J.  L.  PROUTY’S  SONS,  INC. 

Dealers  in  Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots, 
Golden  Seal,  etc. 

384  G  West  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Spend 
a  cent 
before 
You 

Ship 


Before  you  ship  your  furs  elsewhere,) 
send  us  a  postal  card  for  our  price  list. 
It  will  pay  you.  Costs  only  a  cent  to  find 
out.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  prices 
we  pay.  Send  quick.  We  need  shipments 
now  and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  pelts. 


RAWFURS 


Those  desiring  to  ship  at  Once  can  do.  so  in  con 
fidence.  We  guarantee  highest  prices  and  liberal 
assortments.  Our  33  years  experience  is  your 
protection.' 

Prices  are  soaring  high  right 
now.  This  means  we  can  pay 


9 


you  more  than  ever .  before. 
Ship  immediately  or  send  fer/ 
price  list.  Act  quick  I 

IXSobelJnc; 

B  'll  W<*stT7^St 


PRICE  \ 
f  LIST  \ 

FREE 

^  WRITE  y 
^  TO  DAY 


r 


1  Vhen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Toe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EGGS  EGGS  EGGS 

Get  in  your  orders  early  for  PEKIN,  INDIAN 
RUNNER,  MALLARD  and  PHEASANT 
EGOS,  for  the  coming  season. 

DA  Y-OLD  DUCKLINGS  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

after  March  1st. 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Go»hen,  New  York 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

Free  descriptive  circular.  A  discount  of  2a*  on  all 
orders  tor  eggs  and  chicks  for  spring  delivery  re¬ 
ceived  ltv  us  before  January  1st,  1920. 

SUSSEX  FARM,  R.  R.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

From  Prize  Winning  Strains.  Free  from  disease. 

MAURICE  J,  SULLIVAN,  New  Albany,  Pa. 


Mnnmioth  Bronze 


,  Toulouse  Oeese 


n  ii  il  Black  1  and  White  Or¬ 

pington  cockerels.  All  first  class  stock  and  prices  *cr»  rea¬ 
sonable.  Stamp  for  a  reply.  It.  C.  maCKLKY,  llrofucsliic.  i*» 


For  Sale-Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS T,°r8i?j.HKT; 

StroUg, 'Healthy  Birds.  The  breed  of  Turkeys  that  always 
Stay  at  Home.  Hr*.  IVltTKII  H.  SAXTON,  Venire  Outer,  N.I 


D.  8I1IIF.M  A  KEIt'S  State  Prize  Bourbon  Rod 
Turkeys,  Toulouse  and  llrown  Chinese  Geese,  Fawn 
White  Ducks,  Golden  Camplne  cockerels.  Ft.  I’luln,  N.  Y. 


Turkeys 


Mammoth  Bronze  and  Half  Wilil  Turkeys. 


Jons  It.  Smith 


Wai.ton.  New  Youk 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  £££.  pt  f.nfamf  p^fiets 

from  $n  to  $25,  according  to  weight  and  markings,  Partic¬ 
ulars  for  stamp.  Mrs.  PEARL  CUDDEBACK,  R.  1,  Stan,  aides,  \.t. 


White  Holland  Turkeys 


Mrs.  E.  J.  Rider 
Kodman,  N.  Y. 


Bred  Bronze  Turkeys  Mrs. 


Large,  Strong,  Stock. 

ULAND  LIVERMORE,  Castville,  N.Y. 


Prof.  KRUM  of  CORNELL 

awarded  our  pen  of  Young  Leghorns,  First  Prize  at  recent 
New  York  State  at  Syracuse  in  "Farmers  Flocks'’  judged 
for  meat  and  egg  producing  qualities. 

BREEDING  COCKERELS  — 

WHITE  leghorns  and  WYANDOTTES- 

Thi  ee  dollars  apiece  in  lots  of  three  —  Single  Cockerels 
four  dollars  each.  Now  taking  BABY  CHICKS, 
orders  for  Circular  Free  • 

SAM  H.  KOSLIN 

PEDIGREE  POULTRY  FARM  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

FnrQolo  Fifteen  Sliver  Laced  W  Y  AN  DOTTK 
middle  COCKE  It  ELS.  Large,  vigorous  free  range 
fowls,  bred  from  prizewinners.  A.  E.  sfiih  I,,  Danville,  Pa. 

Barron  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

May  hatched.  $2.50  and  $3.  L.  S.  SPAFF0R0,  Martoillc,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

from  liigli  record  liens.  Trap  nests  used  year  round. 
Pure  American  strain.  Grand  size,  type,  vigor. 

A.  L.  YREELANU  .  Nutley,  N.  J. 

W.  WYAXDOTTE8.  Big.  husky  c'k’ls.  Best  laving 
strains.  $2.50  each.  A  few  hens.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fills,"  N.  Y. 

Barron's  White  Wyandottes  !£* 

Imported  direct  with  records.  K.  E.  LEWIS.  Apalaehin,  N.  Y 

PARKS’  Strain  B.  P.  R.  Cockerels 

sired  by  males  from  225-egg  hens  or  better.  Winners  at 
Storm.  1918-1910.  Pen  No.  12.  S4  to  S8.  Return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfactory.  LSGLESIKE  FARMS.  Pslcnville,  N.  Y. 

Rar  P  Rnrlr  AN,)  wtaHOOTTE  CoCKF.HELS,  vigorous 
Ddl  ■  I.  HULK  breeders  of  quality.  Price  reasonable. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  l>r.  S.  0.  MOVER,  Lansdmle,  Pa. 

Francais  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ^ile7or  scaie: 

Also  trapnested  breeders.  Winner  of  last  Storrseon 

test.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS, Wcstltampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Buck’s  Barred  Rocks-u^ft” 

Garret  W.  Buck  -  Colts  Neck,  N.  J 

BARRED  ROCK  Cockerels  Irakis 

$3  to  $4  each.  J.  1.  IIERETER,  It.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Barred  Rock  COCKERELS  strain, $5-$r.-$i. 


Mrs.  Pearl  Cuddeback, 


April  and  May  hatch  ed. 
R.  1,  SKANEATELES,  X.  Y 


Wanted- White  Rock  Pullets  M  a  r  c  11  or 

GREENWOOD  FARM, 


April  hatch. 
Nantucket,  Mass. 


White  Orpington  COCKERELS  from  well  bred  stock.  $5  each. 
Cash  with  order.  Turkeys  sold  out.  M.  E.  HYDE.  North  Hero. VI 

Everlav  Br0Wn  Le£hornS  AmLamtoUyiSf- 

J  test.  Leading  winners.  New  York,  Chicago. 
Cockerels  reasonable.  EVERLAY  FARM,  Box  16.  Portlinil,  Indiana 

For  Sale-R/iof/e  Island  Red  Cockerels 

exceptionally  tine;  April  hatched ;  farm  range  birds; 
raised  from  healthy  stork.  S3  each. 

Mrs.  George  II.  Gooden,  W’ootlsiile,  Delaware 

Rose  Comb  R.I.  Red  Cockerels 

Raised  from  BREIi-TO-I.AY,  BLUE  RIRBOX  W  INNERS  at  the 
LEADING  SHOWS.  Largo,  long  backed,  big  boned,  good,  red, 
husky  cockerels  shipped  on  approval  for  $4  and  $5  each. 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D  ,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

ITnriprhlll  Cfrfiin  f  R‘  !■  Hell  Cockerel*. 

UIlucI  1III1  311  ulll  ljirge.  range  grown  birds.  April 
hatched,  S 1  0  each.  MAPLE  FARM,  Cbosswicks,  X.  J. 

COCKERELS  «h  ^U3S 

and  Leghorns,  C.  O.  I).  C.  si,  i.At’VLH,  S!cAlUt*rvlilc,  p» 

Sunny  Crest  Etficient  Strain  0C'  White  Leghorns 

Your  slogan  for  1920. 

Largest  specialized  breeding  plant  in  the  world.  Our 
Cockerel,  Hatching  Kgg  and  Day-Old  Chick  Catalog  out. 

SUNNY  CREST  COMPANY, 

Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  MsnuiNB 

Individually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  200-278 
eggs.  Flock  hatched  from  dams  witli  records  160-198 
eggs.  Circular.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Odessa.  N.  7  , 

Pedigreed  Leghorn  Cockerels 

GHEENDALE  FARMS,  Greemlale,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  ROCK 

Three  Cockerels.  $7.00;  two  at  $10;  one  at  $15 
These  Cockerels  are  bred  from  trapnested  stock  with  re¬ 
cords  of  236  to  278  eggs.  Grandmother  was  in  winning 
White  Kook  Pen  in  Slorrs.  E.  M.  HENFORD,Cal.Rd.,Mt,Vernan,  N.Y 

S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Farm  raised.  $3  each.  G.  G.  I.F.CK  Y,  llolmtavUle,  Ohio 

Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  work  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Problems  in  Henhouse  Lighting 

I  have  been  ranch  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  artificial  lighting,  to  increase  egg 
production,  by  Victor  G.  Aubry,  but  there 
is  one  vital  point  on  which  he  and  other 
writers  do  not  touch,  and  that  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  insurance.  It  is  getting  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  New  England  farmer 
to  place  any  insurance  on  his  property, 
and  if  the  average  farmer  should  attempt 
to  light  his  poultry -houses  with  either 
kerosene  or  gasoline  light,  one  of  two 
things  will  happen ;  either  his  policies  will 
be  canceled  or  the  rates  will  advance  to  a 
point  that  will  diminish  about  all  profit. 

I  am  fortunate  in  being  situated  that  I 
can  use  electric  lights,  hut  before  going 
to  the  expense  of  installing  them,  I  should 
like  Mr.  Aubry  to  answer  a  few  questions. 
It_  he  felt  reasonably  sure  of  getting  from 
7;>  Wyandotte  pullets  from  50  per  cent  to 
00  per  cent  or  better  lay  from  the  middle 
of  November  to  the  end  of  January  would 
he  advise  putting  in  lights?  Which  would 
give  the  better  results,  one  100-watt  light, 
or  two  50-watt  lights  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  pen?  Would  the  pullets  get¬ 
ting  to  work  in  the  morning  in  the  lighted 
pen  have  a  bad  or  disturbing  effect  on  an 
adjoining  pen  of  breeding  stock  that  was 
not  lighted?  E.  A.  p. 

Southampton,  Mass. 

A  50  to  GO  per  cent  egg  production  be¬ 
tween  the  middle  of  this  month  and  the 
end  of  January  even  under  lights  is  quite 
a  heavy  production.  Although  this  has 
been  accomplished  in  a  great  many  cases, 

I  would  not  bank  on  a  production  quite 
so  high  as  that.  A  50  to  GO  per  cent  pro¬ 
duction  for  that  time  would  mean  be¬ 
tween  30  and  -15  eggs  per  bird.  These 
eggs,  at  least  on  the  New  York  wholesale 
market,  for  that  period,  would  average 
between  G^A  and  7c  apiece.  Figuring  the 
minimum,  Gc  for  35  eggs.  $2.10  would  be 
the  return  on  eggs  per  bird.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  cost  of  feed,  figuring  at  30c  a  month 
per  bird,  would  bo  7oc.  This  would  leave 
you  a  return  of  $1.35  per  bird  over  the 
cost  of  feed  I  think  two  50-watt  lights 
plated  in  different  parts  of  the  pen  would 
be  better  than  one  100-watt  light  in  the 
center  of  the  pen.  The  pullets  going  to 
work  in  the  early  morning  under  lights 
would  for  some  time  disturb  the  hens 
which  were  in  the  next  pen,  but  I  think 
at  the  end  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks  that 
these  hens  would  get  over  this  trouble  and  I 
at  least  it  would  not  harm  them. 

VICTOR  G.  AUBRY. 


Ailing  Pullets 

For  several  weeks  my  pullets  have  had 
some  sort  of  disease.  At  first  the  fowls 
seem  to  walk  around  with  feathers  fluffed 
out;  then  seem  to  be  wobbly  on  their 
legs,  and  perhaps  are  somewhat  blind, 
hardly  able  to  see  distinctly,  and  twist 
their  heads  peculiarly,  as  though  it  was 
nark.  Next  they  become  lame  or  stiff  in 
one  leg,  which  will  stick  out  in  an  awk¬ 
ward  direction,  and  finally  both  legs  be¬ 
come  practically  useless.  During  all  this 
time  the  pullets  seem  to  be  hungry  and 
thirsty,  eating  and  drinking  as  well  as 
ever,  though  they  become  very  thin  I 
have  changed  scratch  feed,  and  ground 
teed,  had  them  out  on  free  range  and  had 
them  shut  up.  I  have  changed  houses 
and  done  everything  I  could  think  of. 
Lan^you  help  me  out?  E.  B.  s. 

West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  all  these  symp-  J 
toms  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  large  i 
numbers  of  intestinal  worms,  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  interior  of  the  intes¬ 
tinal  tract  of  a  dead  bird  should  disclose  ! 
this  fact. if  such  is  the  case.  If  worms  are 
found,  oil  of  turpentine  mqy  be  given  to 
each  affected  bird,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  an  equal  amount  of  some  bland  oil. 
The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful  to  a  grown  fowl, 
and  it  is  beet  administered  through  a  soft 
rubber  catheter  passed  gently  down  to  the 
crop.  Worm  medicines  should  be  given 
after  . a  fast  of  a  few  hours,  and  are  more 
effective  if  followed  by  a  cathartic,  such 
as  a  small  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  or 
one  or  two  of  castor  oil  to  each  bird. 
Careful  observation  of  these  pullets  after 
giving  the  remedies  should  enlighten  you 
as  to  the  presence  of  worms  in  sufficient 
uumbers  to  do  damage.  m.  b.  d. 


Sour  Milk  for  Feeding;  Concrete  Floor 
in  Henhouse 

1.  Is  new  milk  fed  to  pigs  after  being 
put  through  the  separator  just  as  good 
for  them  as  when  soured?  2.  What  do 
you  think  of  a  coucrete  floor  in  hen¬ 
house?  My  henhouse  has  a  dirt  bottom, 
but  I  am  thinking  of  putting  in  concrete. 

Lyndouville,  N.  Y.  w.  K. 

1.  Milk,  if  it  is  properly  soured,  has 
all  the  feeding  ingredients  in  it  that  it 
had  previous  to  the  change.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  form  of  lactic  acid  which  is 
very  beneficial  as  an  appetizer  as  well 
as  a  conditioner.  It  helps  keep  the 
digestive  organs  in  the  best  of  condition, 
and  I  certainly  would  advise  that  you 
sour  the  milk  before  feeding  it. 

2.  Concrete  floors  are  fine  for  poultry 
houses,  provided  they  are  well  built. 
They  should  he  thoroughly  drained  and 
on  heavy  soils.  We  sometimes  find  it 
necessary  to  dig  down  feet  and  fill 
with  broken  stones  and  cinders,  which 
are  stamped  hard  before  putting  on  the 
finishing  coat  of  cement  on  the  top. 

VICTOR  G.  AUBRY. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


an  -i 
oggmadi 


modeled  after  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  Formula 

l HIS  formula  is  recognized  as  ideal  by  ex¬ 
pert  raisers  of  poultry.  Ubiko  Buttermilk 
Egg  Mash  contains  9  different  ingredients 
made  up  into  an  exactly  balanced  ration.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  get  more  than  a  few  of  these  ingredients  at 
your  feed  store. 

UBIKO 

Buttermilk  Egg  Mash 

is  a  cheaper  mash  than  you  could  mix  yourself  and  it  is  an  unfailing 
result  producer.  It  is  wholesome;  it  is  90  percent  digestible;  the  lactic 
acid  in  its  dried  buttermilk  aids  digestion  and  prevents  disease.  It 
contains  19  percent  protein;  8  percent  ash,  mostly  from  bone  phos¬ 
phates,  and  only  6  percent  fibre.  No  crushed  rock.  No  alfalfa. 

A  splendid  winter  ration  consists  of  feeding  sprouted  oats,  all  they 
will  eat  in  the  morning,  Ubiko  Buttermilk  Egg  Mash,  before  them  in 
self-feeding  hoppers  all  the  time,  and  as  much  good  scratch  feed  at 
night  as  they  will  clean  up  in  litter.  This  system  followed  with  an 
abundance  of  pure  fresh  water,  oyster  shells,  charcoal,  and  grit,  will 
insure  a  steady  supply  of  winter  eggs. 

(Let  us  send  you  a  booklet  written  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  poultry  man.  It  is  yours  tor  the  asking.) 

Ubiko  Buttermilk  Growing  Mash.  Makes  strong,  healthy,  fast- 
growing  chicks.  15%  protein,  10%  ash,  6%  fibre. 

Union  Grains.  A  feed  to  be  considered  by  dairymen  who  are  not 
getting  the  milk  production  they  should.  Our  record  sheet  will  soon 
tell  you  whether  the  feeu  you  now  feed  is  paying  you  Union  Grains 
contains  24%  protein,  5%  fat,  and  only  10%  fibre. 

Ubiko  Stock  Feed.  Rich  in  carbohydrates  and  perfectly  balanced 
it  builds  flesh  and  insures  the  health  and  vigor  of  horses,  mules,  and 
dry  cov’s.  An  excellent  substitute  for  com  in  fattening  hogs. 

Ubiko  Pig  Meal.  Made  of  tankage  and  the  purest  feed  meals — an 
ideal  ration  for  brood  sows  and  a  truly  wonderful  developing  feed  foe 
pigs.  18%  protein,  5%  fat,  and  cnly  8%  fibre. 

Our  milk  and  egg  cost  record  sheets  will  tell  you 
what  your  feed  really  costs.  Write  for  them. 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO. 


Dept.  R. 


Cincinnati,  O.  9 
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You  Poultry  Raisers- -- 

Wouldn’t  it  often  pay  you  to  have  an  ex¬ 
perienced  helper  to  decide  your  breeding 
and  selling  problems?  How  to  select  the 
layers  and  save  feed?  Help  with  mating, 
house  building,  and  the  baby  chicks? 
Poultry  Item  does  all  that — cost*  only  75c.  a  Year 
Free  Sample — or  4  Months  Trial  for  25c. 

The  POULTRY  ITEM  25  Maple  Ave.,  SeUersville,  Pa. 

MAKE. H  ENS. LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bonb.  It3  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,! 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  ^otdeII  Bone  Gutter! 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Freo  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15.  Milford,  Mass. 


Single 

Comb 


White  Leghorns 


Exclu¬ 
sively 

3, 000  breeders  on  free  Farm  Range, .Bred 
Specially  for  heavy  egg  production. 

BARRON  STRAIN 

CHOICE  COCKS  and  COCKERELS  BALE 

Single  Birds  $5  each.  3  for  $13.  In  lots  of  5  or  more 
$3  each.  Get  your  breeders  before  winter  ;sets  in. 
No  bens  nor  pul  lets  for  sale.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED 

With  the  amount  of  eggs  your  Leghorns  are  producing  ? 
If  not.  we  can  send  you  some  that  will  satisfy  you.  Our 
birds  are  pure  BARRON  Leghorns  bred  from  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  trap-nested  amt  pedigreed  stock.  We  have 
several  hundred  early  hatched  pedigreed  cockerels  bred 
from  carefully  selected  trap-nesterl  hens  with  records 
from  175  to  268.  Priced  according  to  pedigree  and  quality. 
All  stock  guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 


More  Light— More  Eggs 

ARTIFICIAL  light  for  hen  houses  in- 
■  creases  egg  production.  Knight 
300  C.  P.  Gasoline  Lanterns  and  light¬ 
ing  systems  are  safe,  economical  and 
nearest  approach  to  sunlight  known. 

Write  for  special  introductory 
offer  A-l 

K.  &  G.  Lighting  Co. 

_ 318  West  46th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y 

Cockerels,  Baby  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P. 
r,»HS  Rocks.  W.  Wyandottes,  Farm 
JJ5J  range  heavy  laying  stock  that,  will 
multiply  your  poultry  profits.  Illustrated 
folder  free.  Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 

GALEN  FARMS  Box  100  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

March  hatched  on  farm  range.  Bred  from  200-egg 
type  stock.  Price.  55  and  $10  each.  Our  breeders 
are  certified  by  Cornell.  Booking  orders  now  for 
Baby  chicks  and  eggs.  Hamilton  Farm.  Huntinoton,  N.Y. 

300  Barron  Cockerels  £Ttc»  ffigS 

E.  KONTZAHN  -  _  Aspers,  Pa. 

WhiteLeghornPullets  and  oit^brood 

ers  for  sale.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


I.  Reds 


Viberfs  231  to  251-egg  strain.  Cockerels,  $5,  $10  and  $15. 

ANNA  HI.  JONliS,  -  Craryville,  N,  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  certified? 

pedigreed  stock.  $s  Each.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutley,  N.  j. 


White  Leghorn  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

March  hatched  on  farm  range.  Bred  from  200-egg- 
type  stock.  Price.  S3  and  IRIO  each.  Our  breeders 
are  certified  by  Cornell.  Booking  orders  now  for 
Baby  chiess  and  eggs.  Hamilton  Farm,  Huntinoton.  N  Y. 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

Self-Regulating,  Efficient  and  High  Grade  Throughout 

Built  with  top  and  bottom  draft;  gas  proof  chamber; 
rocker  grate;  improved  thermostats.  Withorwith- 

out  curtain.  Will  brood  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  OUR 
GUARANTEE:  Will  refund  money  in  30  days  if 

brooder  does  not  do  all  we  claim.  Write  for  Free  catalogue 
describing  the  Magic  Brooder,  together  with  plans  of  colony 
and  laying  houses.  Live  agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken 

Address,  UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J- 
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It’s  not  fat — it’s  EGGS  you  want 

Are  your  hens  just  boarders?  Fat  and  lazy?  All  their  food  going  to  flesh? 
Nothing  left  for  egg  production?  Madam, — Your  hens’  egg  organs  are  dormant,  and 
if  you  are  going  to  be  satisfied  to  let  nature  bide  its  own  time  to  revive  these  doimant 
egg  organs,  it  will  be  Spring  eggs,  not  Winter  eggs,  for  you.  But  why  wait  on  nature? 

You  can  speed  up  egg  production — you  can  make  your  hens  lay  now  by  feeding 


Dr.Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 


It  contains  Nux  Vomica  and  Quassia,  the  best  nerve,  appetizing  and  digestive  tonics  known  to 
the  Materia  Medica — tonics  that  promote  a  hen’s  digestion — tonics  that  tone  up  the  dormant  egg 
organs  so  that  the  proper  amount  of  food  goes  to  egg  production,  and  not  all  to  flesh,  and  fat,  and 
laziness,  when  it’s  action,  and  eggs  you  want. 

Pan-a-ce-a  supplies  the  additional  iron  for  the  blood,  which  is  essential  to 
the  speeding  up  process.  It  contains  certain  forms  of  lime 
that  supply  the  needed  material  for  making  egg  shells. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  insures  a  healthy,  singing, 
laying,  paying  poultry  flock,  Winter  as  well  as  Summer. 

Always  buy  Pan-a-ce-a  according  to  the  size  of  your 
flock.  Get  it  from  a  reliable  dealer  in  your  own  town. 

Tell  him  how  many  fowls  you  have,  and  he  will  supply  you 
with  the  proper  sized  package,  which  is  guaranteed.  30c, 

75c  and  $1.50  packages.  25-lb.  pail,  $3.00;  100-lb.  drum, 

$10.00.  Except  in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 
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Dr.  HESS 

STOCK  TONIC 
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A  Conditioner  and 

f 

Worm  Expeller 

Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


25  Cords  a  Day 

/  Easily  Sawed  By  One  Man. 

'  Easy  to  move  from  cut  to  cut.  Make 
big  profits  cutting  wood.  Cheap 
and  easy  to  operate. 

OTTAWA  IOC  SAW 

Does  10  men’s  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost. 
Makes  work  easy.  Engine  can  also  be  used  for 
running  pumps  and  other  machinery.  Saw 
bladeeasily  removed.  Writeforour  low  price. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments. 

Ottawa 
Mtg.Co. 

1869  Wood  St 
Ottawa, 
Kansas. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  ADD 
to  its  value— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


with  Dumping  Caldron.  Made  of 
•he  best  cast  iron,  surface  very 
smooth,  extra  thick  bottom,  sim¬ 
ple,  quickly  understood,  convenient, 
nodipping  out, emptied  in  one  minute. 
Water  jacket  prevents  burning. 
Keeps  live  Btock  in  thrifty  condition. 


I  We  make  23  sixes  and  kinds 

of  slook  food  cookers. 


Dairy 


Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles.  Hob  Scald  era.  Caldrona.  ato. 

asr  Write  us.  Ask  Tor  our  illustrated  free  catalogue  J.' 

ft.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Box  15.  Batavia.  III. 


WITTE  Lever  Control 
swSV’DRAG  SAW! 

You  PUSH  on  the  Lever  to  start  Saw,  PULL  on 

the  Lever  to  Btop  it.  Engine  goes  right  along—no  delay,  no 

shutting  down  power,  no  handling  (moving  saw  no  leaving  It  In  motion 
when  moving  rig.  On  the  WITTE  you  have  absolute  control  of  thecaw  when 
cutting  and  after  cut  is  made.  No  running  saw  throughmto  dirt  or  rocks. 

Most  Practical  ONE-MAN  Outfit  On  The  Market. 


(Pst.  App.  for) 


ARM-SWING 


BEST 

BY 

TEST 


Gives  same  free-cutting  motion  as  in  hand 
sawing.  Faster,  cleaner  and  easier.  .Saw. 
stays  sharp  longer.  Rig  goes  anywhere.  When  moving  rig,  sawrides  on  level 
with  skids  instead  of  up  in  the  air.  Also  other  valuable  improyements.De- 
ecription  and  price  by  return  mail.  You  can  always  get  delivery  from  W 1 1 1 E. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKSK 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  tills  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  In  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  nt  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
November  14,  1919: 

BARRED  ROCKS  Total  Weak 


Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  44  23 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn .  8  4 

Edward  F.  Goddard  U.  I . 

Ore  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

Jules  S’.  Francals,  L.  1 .  1  1 

Oneck  Farm.  L,  1 .  19  12 

K.  C  Foreman,  Ontario . 

Gossard  Breednig  Estates . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . *. .  2fi  15 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y . 25  15 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  1 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  H.  Bassett.  Conn .  8  3 

I).  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . 10  4 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  ,  N.  H .  6  4 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  30  16 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  M  'ss . 

Chickatawbut  Farms  Mass .  29  17 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A  A  Hall.  Conn . 

T.  J.  Knslin.  N.  J . 6  6 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  72  39 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H .  32  19 

Harry  I).  Emmons,  Conn .  64  33 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn .  26  15 

Herbert  L  Warren.  Que..  Canada  _  57  25 

Mrs  R.  VV.  Stevens.  N.  Y .  7  6 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C .  24  17 

Middlebrook  Farm,  N.  Y .  33  18 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

U.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn .  54 

RHODE  IFLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N  Y .  J:s 

Richard  Allen,  Masf .  3 1 

H.  S.  Bicktord.  N.  H . 

Plnecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  91 

Jacob  K.  Jansen, Conn .  50 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  4 

Chus.  H.  Lane,  Mass .  45 

H.  P.  Dealing.  Conn .  10 

Benjamin  Guyette.  Mass .  ..  11 

Tri-Acre  Farm.  Conn .  15 

Edward  P,  Usher.  Mass .  24 

Natick  Farm,  U.  1 .  14 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 
A.  L.  Anderson,  N.  H .  56 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFF8 

W  H  Bassett,  Conn .  18 

LIGHT  BRAHMA8 

George  U.  Swain,  Conn . 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn . 


OREGONS 
Ore,  Agricultural  College,  Ore. 


BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  A.  Brizzee,  Pa .  18 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNB 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

W.  Edgar  Baker.  Jr.,  L.  1 .  52 

8.  G.  McLean,  Conn .  73 

Glenhope  Farm.  Mass .  30 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  31 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  66 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y .  12 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  27 

Eigenraueh  &  De Winter,  N.  J .  19 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  11 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  15 

Small'S  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . .  56 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 11 

Goslieu  Poultry  Club,  Conn .  43 

L.  A.  Grou’en,  Conn .  4 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y .  24 

B  8.  EUs.  N.  ,J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  31 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  45 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  12 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  2 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y .  3 

C.  Rasmussen.  N.  J .  21 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  28 

Emil  Klein  N.  J .  24 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  8 

K.  A.  Ballard.  Pa .  2 

Mount  Hope  Farm.  Mass .  39 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn .  33 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  17 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn .  6 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  42 

J.  A.  Hansen.  Ore .  2 

Alex  McVittle,  Mich .  24 

Mrs.  J.  L  Theuseu.  Conn .  . .  50 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y .  24 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec .  9 

U.  8.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan .  41 

U.  8.  Dist.  Barracks.  Kan .  6 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.J .  11 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  3 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn .  65 

M.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.J . 

Tlie  Yates  Farm.  N  Y .  7 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.J .  7 

C.  O  Polhemus,  N.  Y .  15 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  8  Greene,  N.  J .  10 

Coleman  Miles,  111 .  1 

Total . 2085 
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Skin  Trouble  in  Pullets 

I  have  12  pullets,  four  months  old.  Their 
heads  are  getting  bare;  the  skin  looks 
rough  and  scaly,  and  is  hot  to  the  touch. 
They  scratch  their  heads  with  their  feet, 
causing  sores.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to 
do  to  cure  them?  B.  F.  b. 

East  Branch,  N.  Y. 

This  may  be  chicken  pox,  in  which  case 
you  will  observe  warty  excrescences  upon 
the  heads  about  the  beak,  eyes  and  in 
other  positions.  If  chicken  pox  appears 
to  be  present,  you  should  isolate  the  pul¬ 
lets  in  order  that  they  may  not  spread  the 
trouble  to  healthy  fowls.  The  sores  may 
be  treated  by  painting  with  tincture  of 
iodine  and  then  using  some  simple  sooth¬ 
ing  ointment.  The  disease  is  not  usual¬ 
ly  serious  in  well-kept  flocks,  but  it  is  an¬ 
noying  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
spread.  M.  u.  d. 
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Here  Are  Those  Low  Prices 

You’  ve  Been  Looking  For 

Now  Is  the  Time  To  Order  That  Incubator,  Brooder,  Etc.,  Etc. 


GET  ahead  of  the  big  rush  that  is  surely  coming.  Poultry  raising  will  boom  this  winter  like  it 
never  boomed  before.  Delay  in  ordering  means  loss  of  time  and  money. 

Because  we  buy  in  large  quantities  “out  of  season”  for  spot  cash  we  are  able  to  quote  you  these 
very,  very  low  prices.  Every  article  shown  here  is  of  standard  quality,  complete  in  every  particular, 
and  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented  and  to  give  you  full  satisfaction.  We  request  and  expect  that  if 
for  any  reason  you  are  dissatisfied  with  any  article  purchased  from  us  you  will  return  it  and  get  your 
money  back.  \ou  take  no  chances  in  ordering  from  us.  Make  out  your  order  today — now — for  that 
Incubator  and  Brooder;  if  not  convenient  to  send  full  amount,  send  one-half  and  we’ll  ship  C.  O.  D. 
for  balance;  or,  we’ll  hold  goods  ready  for  immediate  shipment  on  receipt  of  balance.  Order  today 
direct  from  this  ad.  Remember,  our  guarantee  protects  you. 


You  need  the  Circle  when  hatching 
chicks  for  the  home  flock. 

Capacity  50  Eggs 


The  Circle  Hatcher 

A  neat,  compact,  pracMcal  incubator  which,  while  possessing 
all  the  heating  qualities  of  any  incubator,  is  small  enough  to  be 
easily  moved.  It  can  be  set  in  any  room  in  the  house,  in  any 
out-of-the-way  corner.  Many  raisers  set  the  Circle  the  same 
day  they  set  the  big  incubator  and  use  the  eggs  from  the  Circle 
to  replace  infertile  eggs  taken  from  the  big  machine. 

The  Circle  is  18  inches  in  diameter — holds  about  50  average 
eggs.  The  body  and  legs  are  made  from  sheet  metal — abso¬ 
lutely  fireproof.  The  entire  machine  is  double  walled  and  lined 
with  felt  to  retain  the  heat.  The  hatching  chamber  is  shaped 
like  a  nest.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  felt.  The  heating 
chamber  fits  down  closely  over  the  eggs — conserving  the  natural 
moisture.  The  eggs  are  easily  turned.  The  heating  chamber  is 
built  so  that  the  fumes  from  the  lamp  are  carried  outside.  The 
lamp  and  burner  are  convenient  and  safe.  They  are  suspended 
from  the  center  so  that  they  cannot  be  overturned.  Packed  in 
a  heavy  corrugated  pasteboard  box.  Shipping  weight  15  lbs 
IP  ORDERED  SHIPPED  BY  PARCEL  POST  BE  SIRE  TO 
INCLUDE  WITH  YOUR  ORDER  SUFFICIENT  MONEY  TO 
PAY  POSTAGE;  OTHERWISE  WE  WILL  SHIP  EXPRESS 
COLLECT. 

No.  F.A.-20-N.F.E.  Circle  Hatcher,  complete  with  all  a-. 
equipment  and  instructions.  Price .  $D.oU 


National  Junior  Incubator 


This  is  a  fully  guaranteed  copper-tank 
hot-water  heated  incubator  at  a  startlinglj 
low  price.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  low-priced 
incubator  made. 

The  case  is  made  of  selected  lumber  with  thoroughly  insulated  walls 
ana  top,  double  glass  in  door. 

The  machine  is  heated  by  a  tubular  tank  and  boiler  made  of  the  best 
cold-rojitd  pure  copper.  This  copper  heating  system  can  never  rust  out 
Jhe  temperature  is  controlled  by  an  automatic  thermostat  regulator  which 
is  easily  adjusted.  The  lamp  is  our  regular  leak-proof  incubator  lamp 
with  sun-hinged  burner  and  metal  chimney.  The  machine  is  handsomely 
finished  and  equipped  with  strong  wooden  legs.  Shipped  complete  with  al 
fixtures  including  regulator,  lamp,  egg  tray,  thermometer  and  thermom¬ 
eter  holder,  egg  tester  and  full  instructions. 

No.  F.A.-I7; -National  Junior  Incubator,  capacity  60  average  sized  hen 
eggs.  Sliipping  weight,  crated,  50  lbs.  .0 


Price 


National  Standard  Incubators 

Three  sizes — 150,  250,  400  eggs 

The  case  is  strongly  made  of  high-grade  lumber  heavily  insulated  so  that  cold  can¬ 
not  penetrate. 

The  trays  set  snugly  and  are  fitted  with  double  glass.  Thermometer  and  chicks  can 
be  seen  without  opening  the  door.  Special  one-piece  steel  incubator  lamp  font;  fire¬ 
proof  lamp  support  encloses  both  lamp  and  boiler. 

THE  HEATING  SYSTEM  consists  of  copper  boiler  and  a  4-inch  diameter  tubular 
copper  tank  extending  around  all  four  sides  of  the  incubator.  In  a  room  where  the 
temperature  is  45  degrees  or  over,  if  the  tank  is  filled  with  hot  water,  we  guarantee  a 
temperature  of  103  degrees  within  two  hours.  A  tested  and  guaranteed  thermometer 
with  holder  and  a  high-grade  thermostat  heat  regulator  are  furnished  with  each  ma¬ 
chine.  There  is  a  spacious  chick  nursery  below  the  egg  trays.  These  trays  are  strong 
and  substantial — will  not  twist  out  of  shape.  We  include  an  egg  tester  and  full  op¬ 
erating  directions  with  every  incubator.  Guaranteed  to  hatch  every  fertile  egg. 


A  dependable  hatcher  at  a 
surprisingly  low  price. 


No.  F.A.-I2 — National  Standard  Incubator;  capacity  150  average  sized 

hen  eggs.  Price . 

No.  F.A.-I3 — National  Standard  Incubator;  capacity  250  average  sized 

hen  eggs.  Price . . . 

No.  F.A.-I4 — National  Standard  Incubator;  capacity  400  average  sized 

hen  eggs.  Price . 


$19.65 

$26.50 

$34.75 


Made  in  two  sizes  for  150  and  200  chicks.  Can  be  used  indoors  or  outdoors.  Made 
of  heavy  wood  with  glass  windows  for  sunshine.  Overhead  hot  air  heating  system,  with 
safety  lamp  and  automatic  regulator.  Floor  is  built  off  the  ground  to  prevent  damp¬ 
ness.  Felt  curtain  divides  sun  lighted  exercise  room  from  hover  room. 

No.  F.A.-28 — 150  ('hick  Outdoor  Brooder.  Floor  space  27x31  inches. 

Shipping  weight  70  lbs.  Price . 

No.  F.A.-30 — 200  Chick  Outdoor  Brooder.  Floor  space  27x45  inches. 

Shipping  weight  00  lbs.  Price . 


$9.75 

$12.00 


Immediate  Shipment  from 
New  York  Stock 


National 

Standard 

Incubator 


National  Colony  Brooder 


500  Chick 
Capacity 


from  ceiling  and  raised 
No.  F.A.-24— Size  No 
chicks.  Complete  with 
Price . 


This  Brood¬ 
er  is  of  the 
newest,  coal¬ 
burning  de¬ 
sign  —  eco¬ 
nomical  and 
d  e  p  e  ndable. 
Simply  fill 
the  stove  once 
a  day  with 
hard  or  soft 
coal  and 
shake  down 
the  ashes. 
The  heat  reg¬ 
ulator  auto¬ 
matically  con- 
trols  the 
draft,  rnain- 
t  a  i  n  ing  an 
even  tempera- 
t  u  r  e  .  The 
Brooder  heats 
so  evenly 
that  there  is 
no  crowding. 
A  canopy  is 
suspend  ed 

and  lowered  by  pulleys  and  cord. 

1  Colony  Brooder :  capacity  up  to  500 
stove  and  42-inch  canopy.  Weight  85  lbs. 
. $13.25 


No.  F.A.-2C — Size  No.  2  Colony  Brooder;  capacity  up  to  1,000 
chicks.  Complete  with  stove  and  52-inch  canopv.  Weight  100  lbs. 
Price . $16.50 


Write  Today  for  F  R  E  E  Book  of  Bargains 

Send  today  for  our  new  Catalog  which 
lists  333  items  and  every  one  at  a  lower 
price  than  you  csm  buy  the  same  article, 
quality  considered,  elsewhere.  This  Catalog 
lists  at  least  50  items  of  special  interest  to 
poultry  raisers.  Send  a  postal  today — now. 


National 
Burning 
Portable  Brooder 

MADE  ENTIRELY  OF 
SHEET  METAL  EXCEPT¬ 
ING  HEAVY  FLANNEL 
DOUBLE  CURTAINS.  Can 
be  used  in  a  room,  shed  or 
box.  Hover  is  13  inches  in 
diameter,  20  inches  high 
a  n  d  will  accommodate 
about  60  to  100  chicks. 
Lamp  compartment  is  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  with  brass 
screen  and  mica  windows  in 
door.  Lamp  fumes  carried 
outside  through  draft  pipe. 
Has  tested  thermometer. 
Weight,  packed  for  ship¬ 
ment,  14  lbs. 

No.  FA-32 — Oil  burning 
Portable  Brooder,  a  a  0  - 

Price . $4.25 


This  Guarantee  Protects  You 

We  guarantee  every  article  in  our  Catalog  to  be  exactly  as 
represented.  We  guarantee  it  to  he  free  from  defects  of  work¬ 
manship  and  material.  We  guarantee  it  to  do  properly  the 
work  for  which  it  is  intended.  We  guarantee  every  article 
bought  from  us  to  give  full  satisfaction  to  its  purchaser  and 
agree  that  if  it  should  fail  for  any  reason  to  do  so,  we  will 
take  it  back  and  return  every  cent  the  purchaser  paid  for  it, 
together  with  freight  both  ways. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigued  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Verified  claims  against  the  Catskill  & 
New  York  Steamboat  Co.,  Ltd.,  should 
be  filed  with  the  receivers  before  Dec.  15. 
1919.  Send  verified  claims  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Win.  Parkin,  Special  Master. 
Room  422,  Old  Post  Office  Bldg.,  Park 
Row,  New  York. 

I  am  enclosing  you  a  statement  that 
I  received  from  Grantwood  Realty  Co.  I 
hold  several  of  their  bonds,  and  this  is 
the  last  statement  I  have  received  from 
them ;  they  have  never  paid  any  divi¬ 
dends  and  don’t  give  any  information,  and 
I  wondered  if  you  could  get  a  liue  on 
them  for  me.  I  also  own  some  stock  in 
the  Grantwood  Lumber  Co.,  located  in 
Grantwood,  N.  J.  This  company  was 
identified  with  the  Realty  Co.  It  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  for  several 
years,  and  they  do  not  send  any  state¬ 
ments  or  pay  dividends.  There  is  quite 
an  amount  of  the  bonds  owned  here  by 
farmers,  and  they  are  anxious  to  know  if 
there  would  ever  be  any  show  of  getting 
any  part  of  it  back.  I  am  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  your  Publisher’s  Desk  and  am 
glad  to  know  that  there  is  one  paper  that 
is  fearless  enough  to  expose  fake  invest¬ 
ments.  Had  I  the  advice  of  your  valuable 
paper  when  I  invested  in  these  I  would 
be  saved  quite  a  sum.  J.  d.  h. 

New  York. 

The  Grantwood  Realty  Co.  and  the 
Grantwood  Lumber  Co.  wore  side  issues 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Industrial  Sav¬ 
ings  &  Loan  Co.  of  New  York,  which 
was  exposed  by  the  State  Banking  De¬ 
partment  in  1912.  Some  two  years  be¬ 
fore  this  action  was  taken  by  the  State 
officials  The  Rural  New-Yorker  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  officers  of  the  Building 
&  Loan  Association  were  using  its  funds 
to  promote  outside  enterprises,  and  hung 
up  a  danger  signal  promptly.  The  editor 
of  Publisher’s  Desk  is  no  prophet,  but 
such  practices  in  violation  of  good  busi¬ 
ness  principles  could  eventually  result  in 
nothing  but  trouble  and  disaster. 

Will  you  take  this  claim  up  with  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company?  We  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  any  settlement 
you  may  be  able  to  make  with  them. 

New  York.  J.  n.  s. 

This  shipment  was  made  Nov.  30.  1917. 
It  consisted  of  2G  barrels  of  pears,  which 
were  delayed  in  delivery  and  damaged 
in  transit.  The  consignee  claimed  they 
were  worth  $8  to  $10  if  delivered  in  good 
order,  but  because  of  the  bad  handling 
they  realized  only  $1.50  per  barrel.  We 
entered  claim  for  a  reasonable  loss,  and 
the  Erie  Railroad  insisted  they  would 
pay  only  $4.30.  We  refused  this,  and 
finally  on  Nov.  14,  1919.  succeeded  in 
getting  $79.50.  It  took  nearly  two  years 
to  get  it.  We  hope  to  be  as  successful 
with  other  claims  on  file.  In  this  case 
the  records  were  absolutely  clear  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  necessary  evidence.  Where 
we  are  unable  to  show  such  proof  we  are 
tinable  to  make  collection. 

I  am  sending  you  some  sucker  bait  to 
investigate,  as  there  is  an  agent  going  the 
rounds  among  the  farmers  in  La  Porte 
County  selling  stock  of  the  Production 
Meter  Company,  Chicago.  It  does  not 
look  good  to  me,  but  possibly  your  opinion 
will  benefit  someone  else.  A.  A.  w. 

Indiana. 

The  proposition  doesn’t,  look  good  to  us, 
either.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  invest 
money  in  stocks  of  any  enterprise  on  the 
strength  of  the  representations  of  the 
promoter  or  salesman.  As  a  rule  stocks 
peddled  around  in  this  way  have  no  value. 

My  father  is  a  subscriber  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  we  all  read  it.  Among  other 
things  I  notice  that  you  have  a  service 
bureau  and  are  very  successful  in  se¬ 
curing  satisfaction  for  readers  of  your 
paper  who  have  been  unfairly  dealt  with. 
I  for  one.  have  been  unfairly  dealt  with, 
and  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
you  would  use  your  influence  in  securing 
a  settlement  for  me.  Enclosed  find  a  cir¬ 
cular  from  the  Kimball  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  I  secured  one  of  their  regular  30x3 
tires  through  their  agent,  the  Berner  Mo¬ 
tor  Car  Co.,  of  Gloversville,  N  Y.  I  put 
on  the  tire  and  after  using  it  only  a  day 
or  two  it  split  along  the  rim,  and  also  in 
the  middle  of  the  tread.  Their  agent  ad¬ 
mitted  the  tire  was  defective,  and  wrote 
the  company  advising  them  of  it  and  ask¬ 
ing  them  for  an  ad'ustment.  lie  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply  and  after  writing  several 
times,  sent  the  tire  back  about  a  month 


ago.  paying  shipping  charges  as  required 
in  their  guarantee.  Since  then  we  have 
heard  nothing  from  them,  and  it  surely 
looks  as  though  they  intended  to  do  noth¬ 
ing  about  it.  Will  you  do  all  you  pos¬ 
sibly  can  towards  making  them  settle? 

New  York  H.  w.  v. 

The  Kimball  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill.,  absolutely  ignore  our  letters, 
and  the  subscriber  will  have  to  accept  his 
loss.  This  is  the  usual  result  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  houses  that  carry  these  cheap 
tires.  The  higher-priced  tires  are  cheaper 
in  the  end. 

I  am  wondering  whether  you  have  heard 
recently  from  E.  G.  Lewis,  the  man  whose 
exploits  at  University  City,  Mo.,  attracted 
so  much  attention  about  a  dozen  years 
ago.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  a  short 
time  ago  that  he  has  made  another  start 
will  other  people’s  money,  and  is  conduct¬ 
ing  big  operations  in  the  same  old  way. 
This  time  he  is  developing  vast  mining 
properties  and  real  estate  schemes,  with 
headquarters  at  Atascadero.  California. 
I  would  not  bother  myself  about  him,  but 
got  a  jolt  recently  upon  discovering  that 
an  elderly  couple  who  live  close  to  me 
have  turned  their  whole  welfare  into  his 
hands.  These  good  people  own  a  house 
and  two  acres  of  land,  out  of  which  they 
eke  a  bare  existence.  They  mortgaged  this 
property  for  $1,000  and  turned  the  money 
over  to*  Lewis.  Great  news  kept  coming 
to  them  in  rapid  succession,  sometimes  of 
such  a  jubilant  nature  that  it  could  not 
even  wait  for  the  slow  mails,  hence  came 
by  telegraph.  In  their  excitement  they 
saved  and  scraped  another  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  and  sent  that  to  him  also.  I  have 
tried  to  alarm  them  about  their  situation, 
but  they  are  completely  fascinated  byT  the 
man.  and  are  sure  that  fabulous  wealth 
will  soon  be  theirs.  Possibly  I  am  a  1 
out  of  date,  but  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
you  investigate  these  new  schemes  cf 
Lewis  and  give  a  report  of  your  findings. 

Oregon.  R.  E.  H. 

We  have  done  all  the  investigating  of 
Mr.  Lewis  that  we  care  to  make.  In  hi® 
St.  Louis  schemes  he  gathered  up  an  es¬ 
timated  $12,000,000  of  other  people’s 
money  and  spent  it.  At  first  we  got  a  few 
thousands  back  for  our  people,  but  when 
Lewis  found  how  widespread  the  demand 
for  refunds  became  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
he  refused  to  make  restitution.  W  ith  the 
exposure  that  followed  he  was  unable  to 
collect  enough  new  money  to  keep  going, 
and  his  house  of  cards  fell  to  the  ground. 
Little  of  the  twelve  million  was  ever  re¬ 
turned. 

While  the  people  of  St.  Louis  as  a 
whole  regretted  the  scandal  to  their  city, 
Lewis  spent  other  people’s  money  there 
and  had  apologists  and  defenders  in  bank¬ 
ers,  business  men  and  politicians,  but  the 
Federal  courts  were  not  misled  by  them, 
and  it  at  least  stopped  the  scandal  in  the 
State  of  Missouri.  Lewis  secured  victims 
in  every  walk  of  life.  Big  publishers  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago; 
educational  institutions,  even  eminent  pro¬ 
fessors  in  some  of  our  agricultural  col¬ 
leges,  and  Chautauqua  institutions  all  lent 
the  weight  of  their  name  and  influence 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Lewis  schemes. 
While  the  money  kept  coming  he  spent 
it  freely.  His  special  source  of  income 
was  the  inexperienced  and  gullible  women, 
children,  invalids  and  old  couples,  all  of 
whom  were  induced  to  believe  that  Lewie 
would  make  money  so  fast  for  them  it 
would  burn  their  pockets.  Many  of  his 
victims,  stripped  of  their  life  savings,  died 
in  poverty  and  want. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  at  its  own  heavy  expense, 
and  often  under  protest  from  deluded  vic¬ 
tims,  broke  up  the  flow  of  money  to  St 
Louis.  It  never  spent  money  and  energy 
to  better  public  service,  nor  with  less  hop** 
of  profit  to  itself. 

Can  you  recommend  the  Pan-American 
Motors  Corporation  of  Decatur,  Ill.  as  a 
safe  company  to  invest  in?  Some  time 
ago  I  received  a  letter  asking  if  I  was 
interested  in  investing  in  their  stock  and 
upon  replying  in  affirmative  was  visited 
by  one  of  their  representatives  who  was 
selling  stock  at  $12.50  per  share,  par 
value  $10.  r.  w.  E.  R. 

New  York 

The  Pan-American  Motor  Corporation, 
Decatur,  Ill.,  is  capitalized  at  $2,500,000. 
The  company  appears  to  have  some  good 
assets,  but  the  concern  or  its  cars  cuts 
no  figure  in  the  trade  and  we  should  con¬ 
sider  that  it  would  be  a  reckless  specu¬ 
lation  for  a  farmer  to  put  liis  savings  in 
the  stock  of  a  concern  no  better  estab¬ 
lished  than  this  seems  to  be.  This  com¬ 
pany,  however,  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  Pan  Motor  Co.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  the 
promoter  of  which,  S.  C.  Pandolfo,  has 
recently  been  prosecuted  by  the  IT.  S. 
authorities  under  charges  of  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails. 


Why  You  Should 
Use  the  Quickest 
Dissolving  Salt 

It  takes  less  salt  to  get  the  proper 
results  and  there  is  no  waste. 

In  salting  meats  it  takes  les9  be¬ 
cause  it  penetrates  the  meat  very 
quickly  and  does  not  leave  a  hard 
crust  on  the  outside  of  the  meat. 
In  salting  butter.  it  gives  the  but¬ 
ter  a  nice  flavor  and  good  keeping 
qualities,  dissolving  quickly,  pre¬ 
venting  gritty  butter. 

In  cooking,  boiling  meats  and 
vegetables,  etc.,  as  it  is  free  from 
preparations  put  into  other  salts 
to  prevent  hardening,  it  leaves  the  boiling  water  clear 
and  free  from  scum,  and  gives  the  perfect  salt  flavor. 

On  account  of  its  purity,  it  is  unexcelled  for  salting  stock. 


COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER'S 


SALT 


is  the  quickest  dissolving  salt  produced  because  of  its 
soft,  flaky  grains.  It  is  this  quick  dissolving  quality  that 
is  the  chief  reason  for  the  great  popularity  of  our  salt. 
Therefore,  it  will  pay  you  to  always  order  Colonial 
Special  Farmer's  Salt  from  your  dealer. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Chicago,  Ill.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Buy  Your 

Unadilla  Silo 
Now 

There’s  bitr  economy  in  ordering 
your  UNADILLA  SILO  for  early  shipment 

1. — A  substantial  discount  pays  big 
interest  on  your  money. 

2. — It  affords  you  opportunity  to 
erect  it  when  your  time  is  worth 
least  and  when  you  can  erect  it 
with  greatest  care. 

3. — It  insures  you  prompt  delivery 
and  lowest  prices. 

4. — It  enables  you  to  read  just  hoops, 

if  necessary,  and  become  acquain¬ 
ted  with  this  money-making  invest¬ 
ment.  1 

Send  now  for  our  complete  catalog, 
prices  and  early  order  discount 

A  Few  Agents  Wanted 


Unadilla  Silo  Co. 

Bo*  C  or  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Des  Moines,  la. 


.  v.  new 

GAMBREL  TOP 


Capacity. 


BLEAK  winter  days 
don’t  discourage  the 
Harder  Silo  owner  — 
or  his  sleek  milkers.  Sweet, 
succulent  silage  comes 
each  day  from  the  Silo  — 
good  as  June  grass. 

A  good  company  to  be  in, 
Harder  Silo  owners.  Pre¬ 
pare  now  to  save  all  your 
1920  crop  and  turn  it  into 
milk — and  dollars. 

Write  for  the  book  which  has 
shown  thousands  the  road  to 
dairy  profits,  ”  Saving  with 
Silos.”  It’s  Frea. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORF. 
Box  11,  Cobleskill,  New  York 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA  LATEST  DESIGN 


&  Durable.  Powerful ,  Reliable,  Mas¬ 
sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  X  to  K  horse-power  more  than 
rated.  3  Months  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
IX  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Yaar  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.  Engine  book  free.  A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

691  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


Horse  Blankets 

Give  your  horse  a  real  treat, 

Srotect  him  with  a  5A  Storm 
ing  blanket.  Its  large  size, 
84  x  90  inches,  insures  a 
comfortable  fit  and  graceful 
hang.  5AStorm  King  Horse 
Blankets  have  been  the 
leaders  over  30  years. 
Closely  woven  from  the 
very  best  material,  their 
quality  and  durability  is  un¬ 
surpassed.  Outwear  three 
ordinary  blankets. 

Look  for  the  54  trademark. 
WM,  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia 
Makers  of  5 A  Motor  Robes 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  **. square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
r  ■  : .  .  . — -  - ■-  J 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

CABBAGE  AND  ONIONS  MAKE  SHARP  GAINS 
IN  PRICE. 

The  volume  of  produce  decreases  week 
by  week,  especially  for  the  short  crops, 
including  cabbage  and  onions,  and  prices 
for  these  two  lines  have  been  moving  up 
sharply. 

THE  BOOM  IN  CABBAGE. 

There  was  quite  a  boom  in  the  cabbage 
market.  Values  have  nearly  doubled 
since  the  middle  of  October  and  have  re¬ 
turned  to  a  level  closely  approaching  that 
at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  cabbage  season 
in  September.  The  situation  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  1917,  when  a  large 
amount  of  cabbage  was  rendered  unfit  for 
long  storage  because  of  a  sudden  freeze 
in  Western  New  York.  Cabbage  from 
Western  New  York  is  used  mostly  for  the 
late  part  of  the  season.  The  crop  already 
was  short  in  that  section  this  season  and 
shipments  are  decreasing  rapidly  week  by 
week.  Prices  have  jumped  repeatedly  the 
past  month,  reaching  a  general  range  of 
$50  to  $60  per  ton  bulk  in  leading  city 
markets,  compared  with  $30  to  $35  in  the 
middle  of  October.  These  quotations  are 
for  the  hard,  compact  varieties  suitable 
for  long  storage.  They  sell  about  $10 
higher  than  the  ordinary  loose-headed 
types,  which  are  fully  as  good  for  quick 
use,  but  do  not  stand  up  well  in  storage. 
Rapid  gain6  in  the  Northern  cabbage  mar¬ 
kets  are  resulting  in  extension  of  acreage 
in  Southern  cabbage  in  Florida,  Texas 
and  California,  but  most  of  the  Southern 
cabbage  will  not  be  ready  until  March, 
by  which  time  most  of  the  Northern  cab¬ 
bage  should  be  out  of  the  market.  The 
trend  of  prices  was  doubled  throughout 
September  and  October,  but  recovery 
started  in  Western  markets  during  the 
last  half  of  October  and  has  extended 
throughout  all  markets  during  November. 
Present  prices  compare  with  opening  fig¬ 
ures  in  early  September  of  around  $50 
per  ton.  The  crop  is  one  of  the  lightest 
in  recent  years  in  the  nine  leading  States 
of  the  North  and  is  greatly  reduced  in 
New  York,  which  usually  produces  almost 
half  of  the  late  commercial  supply.  The 
two  leading  States.  New  York  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  both  have  the  shortest  crop  since 
1916.  New  York’s  crop,  estimated  equiv¬ 
alent  to  about  14,000  cars,  is  about  two- 
thirds  the  crop  of  last  year,  about  seven- 
eighths  the  crop  of  1917  and  about  cue- 
half  the  crop  of  1915,  but  is  about  twice 
that  of  the  extremely  short  crop  of  1916. 
Accordingly  the  extreme  scarcity  of  the 
1916-17  season  is  not  likely  to  be  re¬ 
peated. 

ONIONS  HP,  TOO. 

The  strength  of  the  onion  situation  is 
restored  by  the  steadily  advancing  values 
in  all  markets.  The  crop  seems  to  be 
mostly  out  of  growers’  bands,  especially 
in  the  West,  and  further  advances,  if 
they  occur,  will  benefit  chiefly  the  dealers 
and  storage  people.  No.  1  large  stock 
range  mostly  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  100 
lbs.,  but  exceeds  $6  In  some  markets. 
Demand  so  far  has  continued  fair  to  good 
in  the  leading  markets,  notwithstanding 
the  high  range  of  prices.  Heaviest  rt  ports 
at  present  are  from  New  York,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  Middle  West  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  big  California  crop  is  re¬ 
ported  practically  all  shipped  East  or  in 
local  storage  by  dealers. 

WELL  SUSTAINED  APPLE  MARKETS. 

Apple  values  apparently  will  reach  a 
steady  level,  best  grades  of  standard 
varieties  ranging  about  $7  to  $S.50  in  the 
leading  markets.  So-called  fancy  vari¬ 
eties  including  top  grades  of  Jonathan, 
Grime.  Spy.  have  reached  $10  in  various 
markets.  Western  boxed  apples  sell  from 
$2.75  to  $4  for  best  grade  of  various  vari¬ 
eties.  Growers  are  getting  $2  to  $3  at 
shipping  points.  Shipments  of  boxed 
stock  are  extremely  heavy,  running  over 
three  times  the  volume  of  shipments  from 
the  barrel  apple  States.  New  York,  the 
old  time  leader  in  apple  shipments,  is 
far  exceeded  by  Washington,  the  leading 
boxed  apple  State  the  present  season. 

POTATOES  VALUES  HOLD  FAIRLY  WELL 

Developments  in  the  potato  market  con¬ 
sist  of  moderate  price  gains  in  Western 
markets.  Colorado  and  Idaho  usually  the 
source  of  the  lowest  priced  potatoes  are 
now  quoting  a  higher  average  than  Maine, 
which  usually  tops  the  Eastern  markets 
in  producing  sections.  Maine  has  one 
of  the  best  crops  on  record  and  is  leading 
all  the  States  in  volume  of  shipment,  mov¬ 
ing  an  average  of  100  cars  per  day  lately. 
Prices  in  Western  shipping  sections  range 
from  $2.40  to  $2.75  per  100  lbs.  at  ship¬ 
ping  points  and  the  general  range  in  the 
East  is  about  the  same.  City  markets 
in  the  West  range  from  $2.70  to  $3.25 
and  in  the  East  from  $2.50  to  $2.85. 

G.  B.  F. 


FARMS!  WE’VE  GOT  ’EM 

THE  CREAM  of  THE  BARGAINS 

Flexure*  and  details  of  Just  what  you  wont  mailed  only  on  receip 
of  your  statement  of  requirements  and  price  range.  All  farm* 
rlsfdly  inspected  before  offered  for  sale.  We  publish  no  catalog. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM  £&  141  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Situation  Wanted  Superintendent 

Qii  Gentleman’s  Estate;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  branches  and  capable  of  taking  full  charge. 

ADVERTISER,  5970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Reliable,  competent  housekeeper; 

one  interested  in  poultry  and  who  would  ap¬ 
preciate  a  good  home.  Address  ADVERTISER 
6147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  man  as  farm  hand; 

greenhouse  helper;  must  be  strong,  willing 
worker;  §70  per  month:  free  rent.  KRETSCH- 
MAR  BROS. |  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  as  teamster  on 
farm;  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  6144,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  to  act  as  compan¬ 
ion  and  housekeeper  to  family  of  three  on 
small  poultry  farm;  good  home  and  permanent 
position;  state  full  particulars,  references  and 
salary  wanted.  ARNOLD,  Box  36,  Metuchen, 
N.  J. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  or  two  young  women  to  man¬ 
age  excellent-country  boarding  house  with  es¬ 
tablished  patronage;  fishing,  Summer  and  hunt¬ 
ing  seasons.  BOX  3,  Ashley,  Pa. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wanted  as  caretaker  on 
country  place;  good  home.  BOX  3,  Ashley,  Pa. 


WANTED — Women  attendants  In  State  institu¬ 
tion  for  feeble-minded;  salary  §35  per  month 
and  maintenance;  state  age  when  applying.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  or  young  girl  for 
light  housework;  no  objection  to  color.  Apply 
by  letter,  ADVERTISER  6117,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once:  man  and  wife,  near  middle 
age,  without  children,  to  take  charge  of  a 
strictly  high-class  and  modernly  equipped  dairy 
farm  where  four  other  men  are  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  and  product  is  wholesaled  exclusively; 
both  must  be  strictly  reliable,  capable  and  re¬ 
sponsible;  everything  furnished  and  all  supplies 
provided;  permanent  position;  give  ages,  experi¬ 
ence  and  present  employment.  T.  HUGUS 
RICHARDS,  Jeannette,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  end  wife  (German  or  Swiss  pre¬ 
ferred)  with  or  without  children,  after  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  to  take  charge  of  gentleman’s  small  farm 
near  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Reply,  stating  experience 
and  salary  expected,  to  ADVERTISER  6135, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  farm  teamster  who  under¬ 
stands  horses  and  farm  machinery;  fine  posi¬ 
tion  with  good  board  and  room:  state  wages  and 
experience  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6130, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  single  man  who  can  drive 
auto  truck,  tractor,  shoe  horses,  do  blacksmith 
and  carpenter  work;  must  be  a  good  mechanic; 
state  wages,  experience  and  references  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6131,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  reliable  married  man  and 
wife  who  are  both  good  milkers,  for  large 
modern  dairy  farm  with  fine  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment:  near  town  on  good  road:  location  Northern 
New  Jersey;  wife  could  take  boarders:  positions 
open  for  single  men  who  are  good  milkers  and 
teamsters:  state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Tractor  operator;  experience  neces¬ 
sary  in  operating  Case  tractor  and  gas  engines: 
would  prefer  applicant  to  apply  in  person:  wages 
§75  per  month  with  board  and  room.  COLUM¬ 
BIA  MILK  FARMS,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A1  milker  and  caretaker  of  stock: 

able  to  feed  and  make  records;  §75  per  month 
and  home.  W.  G.  FANCHER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  good  old-fashioned  country  woman 
who  is  a  good  cook  to  help  with  the  work  of 
a  country  home;  all  modern  conveniences:  good 
wages.  Address  MRS.  STUART  R.  MANN 
Cranford  Farms,  Derby.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  middle-aged  man  and  wife, 
without  children,  on  a  private  estate  to  take 
|care  of  four  cows  and  general  work  about  the 
estate:  modern  house;  electric  light;  wife  to 
take  from  one  to  three  boarders;  give  references 
and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  THEO. 
VOORNEVELD,  Supt.  to  Victor  Moravitz, 
Syosset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MILKER  and  herdsman  wanted  on  Long  Island: 

single  man;  no  fancy  man  wanted,  but  good 
practical  cow  man:  state  experience,  nationality 
and  wages  witli  board.  ADVERTISER  6162, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  (married)  wanted  to  man¬ 
age  100-aere  farm  in  Sullivan  County:  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  farming,  market  gardening 
and  up-to-date  dairy  methods  essential;  knowl¬ 
edge  of  automobiles  desirable:  must  be  willing 
to  hoard  help  If  necessary.  ADVERTISER  6150, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER — American:  married;  open  for 
position:  purebred  cattle  breeder;  extensive 
practical  and  scientific  knowledge  general  farm¬ 
ing.  all  branches:  lifetime  experience;  would 
work  purebred  stock  farm  on  shares  or  salary. 
ADVERTISER  6145,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  and  FARMER,  experienced  live 
stock,  crops,  vegetables,  flowers,  road  building 
and  other  construction  work:  wants  position  ou 
private  place  as  working  foreman;  nothing  un¬ 
der  $100  per  month  considered.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


.> 


MARRIED  couple.  American,  no  children,  desire 
position,  gentleman’s  farm;  life  experience; 
§100  month  and  hoard:  no  tenant  proposition 
considered.  Address  ADVERTISER  6146,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HARD  JOB  WANTED  by  an  energetic  vounj 
man  having  extensive  practical  experienci 
with  live  stock,  fruit  and  general  farm  crops 
married;  agricultural  college  graduate:  will  con 
sider  any  proposition  with  a  future,  where  broa< 
knowledge  of  fanning  is  essential;  can  handh 
men.  ADVERTISER  6121),  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm'  manager  on  lai 
estate;  Westchester  County:  long,  practical  ■ 
preienee  in  fruit  raising  and  general  farmii 
married*  ADVERTISER  0152,  care  Rural  Nt 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  energy,  push  and  proven 
ability  on  a  large  up-to-date  farm  where  intel¬ 
ligence  and  results  are  appreciated;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  dairying,  poultry  and  swine,  fruit, 
general  farm  crops,  etc. ;  familiar  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  and  progressive  farm  methods;  agricultural 
college  graduate;  30  years  old;  married;  only 
first-class  proposition  will  be  considered;  state 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  6137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  single  man  wants  place  for  Winter; 

care  of  furnace  and  chores,  caretaker  of  place 
or  some  Inside  job.  Address  R.  H.  KIMBALL, 
Route  3,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  fruit  grower  and  farm  mana- 
ger,  12  years’  finest  practical  experience,  de¬ 
sires  permanent  position;  am  an  ex-service  man, 
age  3l  years,  married;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  6153,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  with  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  position;  salary  $80.00  per  month 
with  house  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  6155, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,,  married,  wishes  position;  10 
years’  experience  on  large  scale  in  all  branches 
of  poultry  business;  best  references.  H.  LOP- 
PER,  Eagleville,  Pa. 


Farms  For  Sale*  to  Rent*  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 35-acrc  fruit  farm,  on  State  road. 

3  miles  north  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  good  build¬ 
ings;  2,500  pear,  500  apple,  cherry  and  plum; 
12,000  currant,  8,000  raspberry,  3,500  blackberry, 
4,000  grapes,  400  gooseberry,  1 %  acres  straw¬ 
berry.  WM.  M.  McGANN,  Star  Route,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 


FINE  building  site;  State  road;  2  acres;  §600 
per  acre;  sell  half  or  whole.  C.  H.  BREWER. 
Rahway,  N.  J. 


TENANT  farmers  wanted — Have  several  co¬ 
operative  farm  propositions  requiring  small 
investment;  location  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.  C. 
DRYSDALE  BLACK,  233  Broadway,  New  York. 
(Call  Mondays.) 


THREE  farmers,  experienced  in  modern  milk 
production,  will  lease,  with  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing,  a  farm  with  at  least  25  head  of  cattle, 
direct  from  owner.  M.  D’ARBANVILLE,  Say- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  sugar  cane  farm  with  up-to-date  syrup 
plant;  fine  crop  of  cane,  tropical  fruit,  flowers 
and  palms;  a  fine  Winter  home,  paying  10  per 
cent  on  §20,000;  call  and  see  it;  6  miles  west  of 
Bradentown,  Palma  Sola,  Fla.,  Manatee  County, 
J.  A.  FELTS. 


§6,500  TAKES  my  fruit  and  grain  farm  of  50 
acres  in  Western  New  York,  near  thriving 
village.  A.  M.  ALLEN,  Kent,  N.  Y. 


BOARD  and  room  and  the  use  of  an  800-hen 
poultry  plant  given  in  exchange  for  the  care 
of  a  five-cow  dairy  and  a  small  vegetable  gar¬ 
den;  honesty  and  efficiency  absolutely  essential; 
some  capital  needed  for  poultry  end;  proposition 
owned  by  an  elderly  lady.  P.  O.  BOX  55, 
Berlin,  N.  H. 


WANTED — Man  and  family  on  farm  to  rent 
land  on  shares  or  work  for  wages;  only  effi¬ 
cient  and  industrious  party  need  apply:  at  close 
of  successful  season  right  party  will  be  given 
opportunity  to  buy  farm  for  himself.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Fully  equipped  farm  to  rent  or  work 
on  shares  by  American  man;  first-class  farmer 
or  foreman’s  position.  ADVERTISER  6154,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RENT  OR  SHARES— Thirty  farms  in  3  sections; 

total  6,000  acres;  will  divide  to  suit;  various 
farm  propositions  to  offer;  location  Somerset 
Co.,  N.  J.  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK,  233  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  (Call  Mondays.) 


_  ,  "  V*.  LU  W  I lU  OU' 

tion,  good-sized  certified  milk  farm,  or  one 
can  be  equipped  reasonably,  cheaply. 
AD\  ERTISER  6149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  privilege  of  buying, 
small  place,  %  to  2  acres,  within  one  hour 
of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  6151,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — Will  buy  cheap  100-acre  fruit 
or  general  farm,  Westchester  or  Fairfield  Co. 
LESTER  JAY  REYNOLDS,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED — To  rent,  modern  dairy  farm,  about 
60  acres  tillable,  with  permanent  pasture; 
good  buildings,  stock,  tools,  equipment;  to  take 
possession  after  January  1st;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  6156,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WILL  BUY  up-to-date  farm,  stock  and  tools 

under  plan  of  L.  T.  Griffin,  page  1716,  Nov. 
22,  Rural  New-Yorker.  ADVERTISER  6160, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Applecrest  Farm;  265  acres;  esti¬ 
mated  600  cords  wood  pulp;  150  acres  pas¬ 
turage,  with  never  failing  water;  50  acres  till¬ 
able  land;  house,  8  rooms  and  hath;  hot  and  cold 
running  water;  telephone;  barn  for  18  head  cat¬ 
tle;  stable  and  henhouse,  silo,  milk  house,  im¬ 
mense  milk  route;  maple  sugar  orchard;  new 
sugar  outfit.  JOAN  NEWTON  CUNEO,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Vt. 


WANTED — Farm;  not  expensive;  100  full-bear¬ 
ing  apple  trees;  apple  section;  not  too  far  from 
New  York  City:  full  price  and  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  120-acre  fruit  farm;  24  acres  8 
years  old  and  10  acres  4  years  old  apple  trees; 
20  acres  In  peaches!  8-acre  vineyard;  within  20 
miles  of  Little  Rock.  Ark.  Address  OSCAR 
WILHELM,  Jacksonville,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  125  acres,  located  one  mile 
north  of  Fonda.  N.  Y.;  five  minutes’  walk 
from  trolley:  good  buildings;  plenty  of  water; 
very  productive.  For  particulars  as  to  price, 
etc.,  write  HENRY  V.  VOORHEES,  Johnston, 
N.  Y.;  R.  D.  2. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 50  acres;  near  Milford,  Pa.: 

good  fruit;  spring  water;  good  barn;  good 
timber:  §800  to  quick  buyer.  HENRY  OTT, 
Lafayette,  N.  J. ;  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


FOR  SALE — 147-acre  dairy  farm,  located  on 
State  road,  five  miles  from  Newburgh:  near 
church,  school,  creamery,  P.  O.  and  railroad  sta¬ 
tion:  good  buildings:  price,  §60  per  acre.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  6142,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Local  milk  business;  price,  §2.500; 

the  reason  for  selling,  owner  was  injured  over 
a  year  ago;  business  consists  of  1  new  natural 
wood  body  worm  drive  Ford  truck  with  cab  at¬ 
tached;  1  gray  mare  7  years  old  (sound);  1  top 
milk  wagon;  1  open  milk  wagon;  1  pair  boh 
sleds,  and  the  full  equipment  that  goes  to  make 
a  dairy  complete;  route  handling  now  about  280 
quarts  daily:  did  handle,  before  being  injured, 
440  quarts  daily:  all  deliveries  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  dairy;  route  can  be  served  with 
truck  in  less  than  2  hours’  time;  all  A  No.  1 
trade  (no  cut  price);  this  dairy  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  the  public  for  the  last  12  years  and  always 
had  the  reputation  of  handling  and  serving  tiie 
best  milk  in  this  territory;  same  farmers  will 
supply  new  owner  that  have  supplied  this  dairy 
for  the  last  nine  years;  I  will  lease  dairy  wagon 
shed  and  barn  for  §18  per  month  and  business 
can  continue  from  the  same  dairy  in  the  future 
as  it  has  In  the  past  (if  this  is  satisfactory  to 
buyer) :  if  house  is  not  wanted  will  take  §2,200 
cash:  this  is  a  rare  opportunity,  and  only  19 
miles  from  New  York,  so  act  quickly.  DIA¬ 
MOND  DAIRY,  40  Storm  St.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. ; 
Tel.  595-J. 


WANTED — 150-acre  equipped  stock  farm  to  rent 
on  shares;  life  experience.  GEORGE  CAMP¬ 
BELL.  Cooperstown,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  for  sale,  containing  three  thousand 
hearing  peach  and  apple  trees.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write  BLUE  RIDGE  FRUIT  FARM,  Crozet, 
Va. 


FOR  SALE — My  dairy  and  stock  farm,  located 
6VS  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  170  acres, 
nearly  level,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  near¬ 
ly  all  buildings  are  new  and  modern;  15  acres  of 
Alfalfa:  price,  §11,000;  one-half  can  remain. 
For  further  particulars,  address  BOX  2,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  State  road  farm,  near  Kings¬ 
ton;  65  acres;  large  buildings:  fruit:  good 
water;  §3.700:  good  terms.  Particulars.  OSCAR 
ADDIS,  74  O’Reilly  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — About  acre  good  garden  land  and 
six-room  house  or  bungalow;  Northern  New 
Jersey  or  New  York  State  preferred.  G.  GIL¬ 
MORE,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  TO  RENT— An  ideal  farm  of  10 
acres;  10-room  house,  electric  lighted;  water 
in  houses  at  barn  and  in  the  yard;  water  is  sup¬ 
plied  from  pure  springy  on  the  farm;  this  farm 
is  beautifully  situated  near  State  road,  4  miles 
from  city  of  Danbury,  Conn.:  an  exceptional 
place  for  Summer  home  or  Summer  boarding 
house:  plenty  fruit,  first-class  buildings,  and  the 
price  is  low  for  a  quick  sale.  For  price  and  par¬ 
ticulars  address  P.  F.  LYNCH,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5, 
Danbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Substantial,  9-room  country  home 
on  Lake  Museonetcong:  built  and  always  occu¬ 
pied  by  present  owner;  in  perfect  repair:  large, 
highly  cultivated  garden;  small  fruits,  asparagus 
bed,  fishing,  boating  and  bathing;  death  of  wife 
causes  owner  to  offer  at  less  than  first  cost  of 
construction;  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Address  E.  8.  BALDWIN,  152  Market  Street, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


**  f  icaoc,  wuu  option  ouving; 

„  Pennsylvania;  10  to  25  miles  market. 

FELIX  BECK,  R.  2.  Hicksvllle,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — My  farm  of  172  acres;  70  miles 
from  New  York  City,  in  the  Hudson  Valley; 
one  mile  to  R.  R.  Station;  nine  miles  to  Beacon; 
good  dairy  farm;  price  §12,000;  write  for  par- 
ticulars;  reason  for  selling,  death  of  husband. 
MRS.  J.  M.  BROWNELL,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 56  acres;  3  miles  from  Middletown, 
•  ’  8-room  house  with  improvements: 
§7,700:  includes  stock,  crops,  implements;  farm 
keeps  22  head.  ADVERTISER  6158,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  for  one  year,  with  privilege 

of  buying,  a  first-class,  large  stock  farm,  fully 
equipped,  by  a  practical  American  farmer  with 
two  grown  sons;  must  be  a  first-class  business 
proposition:  please  state  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  6159,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Best  good  located  village  farm;  120 
acres;  Trenton-Easton,  Penna.  side;  fine  barn, 
wagon  shed,  big  house,  maple  trees:  fit  for 
boarders;  §60  per  acre.  Address  ADVERTISER 
6161,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

110  ACRES:  third  farm  from  city  line.  Lock- 

port.  N.  Y. ;  good  buildings;  good  land;  well 
fenced:  running  spring  water;  price  right. 
ARTHUR  WILSON,  R.  D.  5,  Lockport,  N.  1. 

Miscellaneous 

WANTED — Four  No.  12  large  Newtown  coal- 

burning  hovers.  GRUENDLER,  Lake  Grove, 
N.  Y.  ’ 

HONEY— -Extracted  buckwheat,  f.  o.  b.  my  sta- 
.“’-l.-lb.  pails  in  lots  of  two  or  more.  §2.35 
each;  60- lb.  cans,  §12;  12-lb.  cans  delivered  in 
fcd  zone,  §3—0;  3d  zone,  §3.35.  Write  ■  r  price 
on  riover  honey,  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  West  Dan  by, 

HONEY— Finest  clover,  thick,  rich  and  de- 
,  Uc*ous- .  (.eiIV ere(l  parcel  post  into  third  zone, 
12  lbs.,  $4. oO;  6  lbs.,  §2.35;  by  express,  not  pre¬ 
paid,  60  lbs.  §18:  24  1-lb.  glass  jars,  $9;  also 
pure  beeswax.  LONGFELLOW  BROS..  Hal¬ 
lo  well,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — Colt  acetylene  lighting  plant,  never 
installed;  50-light  capacity;  together  with  18 
brackets  and  globes,  two  gas  plates  and  about 
200  ft.  pipe:  costs  about  §325  from  factory:  will 
sell  for  §225  f.  o.  b.  quick  sale.  COLLINS  J. 
ABBEY,  Windsor,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Humphrey’s  No.  6  or  larger  size 
power  bone  mill;  also  Magic  brooder  stove 
complete:  state  lowest  price  and  condition.  A. 
B.  FERNEYHOUGH,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — One  car  of  fancy  clover  mixed  hay. 
GREENWOOD  FARM,  Nantucket,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Hinman  milking  machine,  three 
units,  with  extra  pail,  first-class  condition; 
also  1A,  h.  p.  gas  engine;  all  for  $150.  DAVID 
I.  JOHNSON,  Kensington,  Conn. 

WANTED — Albaugh-Dover  or  Cleveland  tractor, 
cheap.  C.  E.  WHITAKER,  W.  Peabody,  Mass. 

MILKING  machine  for  sule — A  United  milker; 

“See  There”  teat  cups;  4  units;  extra  pail: 
extra  teat  cups:  180  ft.  shafting:  gear  drive: 
never  set  up;  all  crated;  all  complete:  guaran¬ 
teed;  $300.00  cash;  regular  price  is  $350.00;  1 % 
engine  and  belt  nearly  new  to  mu  it;  if  you 
want  it  for  $70.00.  E.  L.  PURDY,  Stormville, 
N.  Y.  Phone  18F25. 
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Mr .  Edison* s 

Wonderful  New  Amberola 


fil  down  and 

after  trial ! 


YES,  we  will  send  you  the  New  Edison  Amberola, 

the  product  of  the  world's  greatest  inventor's  genius,  the 
phonograph  with  the  wonderful  diamond  stylus  reproducer 
and  your  choice  of  the  latest  Diamond  Amberol  Records  on  freee  trial  without 

<t  penny  down.  On  this  offer  you  can  now  have  the  genuine  Edison  Amberola,  the  instrument  which 
gives  you  real,  life-like  music,  the  finest  and  best  of  all  phonographs,  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  price 
asked  for  imitations  of  Mr.  Edison's  great  instrument.  Seize  this  great  opportunity.  Write  now. 


results  of  the  highest  priced  outfits — the  same  Diamond 
Amberol  Records— yes,  the  greatest  value  for  $1.00  down, 
balance  on  easiest  monthly  terms.  Convince  yourself — 
free  trial  first!  No  money  down,  no  C.  O.  D.,  not  one  cent 
to  pay  unless  you  choose  to  keep  the  instrument.  Send 
the  coupon  today— now — for  full  particulars. 


If,  after  the  free  trial,  you  decide  to  keep  Mr.  Edison’s 
superb  new  instrument,  send  us  only  $1.00.  Pay  the 
balance  on  the  easiest  kind  of  monthly  payments.  Think 
of  it— a  $1.00  payment  and  a  few  dollars  a  month  to  get 
this  wonderful  new  style  outfit— Mr.  Edison’s  great  new 
phonograph  with  thediamondstylus  reproducer, all  musical 


Entertain  Your  Friends! 


grand  operas  as  sung  by  the  world’s  greatest  singers. 
You  will  be  moved  by  the  tender,  sweet  harmony  of 
quartettes  singing  those  old  melodies  that  you  have  heard 
all  your  life.  Take  your  choice  of  any  kind  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  All  on  free  trial.  Then  after  the  trial,  send 
the  outfit  back  at  our  expense  if  you  choose.  Or  keep  it 
on  our  great  rock-bottom  offer. 


Get  the  New  Edison  Amberola  in  your  home  on  free  trial. 
Entertain  your  family  and  friends  with  the  latest  up-to-date 
song  hits  of  the  big  cities.  Laugh  until  your  sides  ache  at 
the  funniest  of  the  funny  minstrel  shows.  Hear  the  grand 
old  church  hymns.  Hear  the  crashing  brass  bands,  the 
the  waltzes,  the  two-steps,  the  solos,  the  duets  and 
quartettes.  You  will  sit  awe-striken  at  the  wonderful 


Send  the  Conpon  Today! 

For  Free  New  Edison  Catalog 


Cut  Out 
and  Hiatt 


COUPON 


To  F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributor* 

Dept.  3899  '-Edison  Block,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  your  New  Edison  Catalog  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  your  free  trial  offer  on  the  New  Edison  Amoerols. 


Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  letter  (or  just  the  coupon) 
is  enough.  No  obligations  in  asking  for  the  catalog.  Find  out 
about  Mr.  Edison’s  great  new  phonograph.  Get  the  details  of 
this  offer  while  it  lasts.  Don’t  miss  this  opportunity.  Write  NOW! 

FI r  T>  A  DCHM  EDISON  PHONOGRAPH  DISTRIBUTORS  fL*  VII 

•  dAdjUIN,  Deptartment  3899  — -  Edison  Block,  VulCSgO,  All* 


Name. 
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Some  Essentials  of  Turkey  Raising 


The  Greatest  Gamble  of  Poultry  Culture 


1 


Would  you  give  me  the  proper  way  to  feed  small  tur¬ 
keys?  ‘  MRS.  A.  H. 

New  York. 

Thanksgiving  sales.  —  The  culminating 
events  of  the  turkey  raising  season  of  Northern 
New  York  are  the  turkey  sales  held  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  Thanksgiving  and  again  before  Christmas. 
I11  all  of  the  principal  turkey  sections  the 
turkeys  are  brought  into  some  shipping  center, 
and  the  buyers  vie  with  each  other  to  see  who 
will  get  the  best  flocks.  It  is  no  unusual  sight  to 
see  farmers  with  a  hundred  or  more,  and  the  prices 
for  the  past  few  years  have  ranged  from  35  to  42 
cents  dressed  weight.  It  is  no  uncommon  experience 
for  a  farmer  to  return  home  with  a  check  for  any¬ 
where  from  $200  to  $500  as  a  result  of  his  day’s 


sales.  From  the  enthusiasm  that  accompanies  these 
sales  one  might  think  that  the  turkey  business  means 
easy  gains  to  the  farmer  and  his  family.  A  visit 
to  several  of  the  farms  during  some  July  or  August 
day,  and  a  little  inquiry  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
flock,  will  soon  reveal  the  fact  that  all  is  not  rosy 
along  the  road  leading  to  turkey  profits. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  TURKEY  RAISING.— It  is 
a  safe  estimate  that  not  10  per  cent  of  the  turkeys 
hatched  in  the  big  turkey-raising  section  of  the 
North  ever  reached  a  marketable  age.  Eternal  vigil¬ 
ance  for  mother  and  the  children  is  the  price  of 
success  with  turkeys.  Hustling  them  to  shelter 
from  sudden  storms,  housing  them  each  night  from 
possible  ravages  by  foxes,  guarding  against  losses 
from  skunks  or  rats,  and  above  all  puzzling  out  the 


safest  method  of  feeding  to  insure  vigor  and  thrift, 
are  some  of  the  many  cares  that  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  good  housewife  on  these  Northern  farms.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  constant  hazard  and  tremendous 
losses,  to  which  the  business  of  turkey  raising  is 
subject,  hundreds  would  be  raising  turkeys  where 
one  is  now,  because  the  profits  are  good  when  real 
success  is  achieved.  Really  good  profits  seldom  come 
however,  except  to  the  few  who  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price  of  constant  care  in  small  details.  The 
editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  writes  me  that  many  readers 
are  asking  about  turkey  raising,  and  want  to  know 
the  essentials  of  success.  A  few  do  succeed,  but  if 
one  were  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  all  attempts 
at  raising  turkeys  “by  and  large,”  it  would  be  a 
record  of  failures  rather  than  of  successes.  It  may 
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be,  however,  that  there  are  enough  who  succeed  to 
make  the  causes  of  failure  all  the  more  clear. 

VIGOROUS  STOCK  NEEDED.—1 The  turkey  is  a 
comparatively  recently  domesticated  bird  and  one 
that  has  lost  much  of  its  old-time  vigor  under  the 
control  of  man.  How  to  get  back  and  keep  some  of 
this  old-time  vigor  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  in 
turkey  raising.  Under-sized  and  weakened  stock 
used  for  breeding  purposes,  is  perhaps  the  first  big 
cause  of  loss.  The  use  of  vigorous,  mature  hens  and 
strong  heavy  toms  is  one  thing  needed  to  assure 
vigor  in  the  young  poults.  The  high  prices  that  have 
prevailed  of  late  years  have  tempted  many  to  sell 
all  of  the  heaviest  birds,  and  to  keep  over  the  lighter 
ones  as  breeders.  This  is  sure  to  lead  to  reduced 
vigor  in  the  next  year’s  stock.  Good  poultrymen 
seldom  breed  from  pullets,  and,  if  two  and  three- 
year-old  stock  as  breeders  is  essential  in  the  case  of 
common  hens,  how  much  more  important  it  must 
be  with  the  slower  maturing  turkeys.  Those  who 
have  attained  the  best  success  with  turkeys  never 
breed  from  yearling  hens,  and  often  keep  and  use  the 
same  hens  until  they  are  five  or  six  years  old.  An 
early  hatched  heavy  yearling  tom  will  often  be  safe 
to  use  with  old  hens,  if  unrelated,  but  unless  he  is 
early-hatched  and  vigorous  it  is  always  safer  to  use 
a  two-year-old  tom. 

HATCHING  UNDER  HENS.— Another  point 
where  many  have  failed  is  in  trying  to  hatch  and 
rear  turkeys  by  the  use  of  common  hens.  The  com¬ 
mon  hen  will  often  not  sit  for  the  full  four  weeks 
required  to  hatch  turkey  eggs  and,  furthermore, 
even  if  they  hatch  them  well,  they  are  not  good 
brooders  of  young  turkeys.  They  wean  the  poults 
too  young  and  leave  them  to  shift  for  themselves, 
while  the  mother  turkey  will  brood  the  flock  till 
early  Fall.  The  hatching  should  be  done  under 
turkeys  mainly.  The  mother  turkey  will,  however, 
care  for  more  than  she  can  hatch,  and  so  it  may  be 
wise  to  hatch  part  of  the  eggs  under  liens,  during 
the  same  period  of  time  the  old  turkey  is  sitting, 
and  then  give  to  her  both  lots  of  poults  as  soon  as 
hatched.  In  this  case  only  large  broody  hens  should 
be  used,  and  not.  more  than  seven  to  nine  eggs  given 
to  one  hen. 

CAUSE  OF  LOSSES. — The  losses  with  baby 
poults  are  due  mainly  to  two  Causes,  exposure  to 
storms  and  faulty  feeding.  The  losses  from  ex¬ 
posure  can  generally  be  prevented  by  careful  housing 
at  night  and  by  yarding  until  the  wet  is  off  in  the 
forenoon.  Sudden  showers,  that  are  liable  to  come 
any  time  through  the  day,  mean  that  constant 
watchfulness  is  necessary  if  the  mother  bird  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  her  flock  far  away  from  the  buildings. 

ERRORS  IN  FEEDING. — Faulty  feeding  may  be 
due  to  over-feeding  or  to  wrong  feeding,  and  either 
is  liable  to  prove  fatal.  Extremely  light  feeding  for 
the  first  few  days  should  always  be  the  rule. 
Toasted  bread  or  crackers  soaked  with  new  milk  is 
about  the  safest  for  a  few  days.  This  should  be 
fed  in  very  shallow  dishes,  and  all  left  over  should 
be  cleaned  up  to  prevent  the  eating  of  dirty  feed. 
Steamed  package  oatmeal  is  a  good  feed  to  use  dry 
after  the  first  week.  This  should  be  fed  several 
times  daily  in  small  quantities.  Those  who  have 
succeeded  best  with  turkeys  say  that  new  milk 
should  be  fed  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  to  be 
followed  by  the  use  of  sour  milk.  Sour  milk  seems 
to  hold  in  check  the  germs  that  cause  blackhead  and 
other  intestinal  disorders. 

FREE  RANGE. — There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  advantages  of  free  range  or  restricted 
range.  Some  have  succeeded  by  letting  the  old  tur¬ 
keys  care  for  the  young  exclusively  in  the  open. 
Generally  this  success  comes  where  a  forest  area  is 
near  the  house,  and  the  young  birds  can  be  dry  and 
sheltered  most  of  the  time.  Others  succeed  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  old  birds  with  the  young  carefully  housed  at 
night,  and  yarded  in  dry  yards  until  the  wet  is  off 
the  grass.  Pasture  range  is  better  than  meadows 
if  the  pasture  is  near  the  house. 

BLACKHEAD. — The  housing  and  yarding  seems 
to  be  the  one  big  source  of  trouble.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  one  main  cause  of  loss  in  turkey 
raising  is  the  blackhead  disease.  This  usually  be¬ 
comes  severe  when  the  young  turks  are  six  weeks 
to  two  months  old.  Many  do  not  recognize  the  first 
symptoms  of  droopiness  and  scours  as  due  to  black¬ 
head.  but  if  the  poults  do  not  die  early  the  charac¬ 
teristic  symptoms  of  blackhead  are  sure  to  show  in 
time.  Scientific  investigators  tell  us  that  blackhead 
germs  are  more  or  less  present  in  all  turkeys,  and 
that  the  important  thing  is  to  develop  resistance  in 
the  birds  and  hold  the  germs  in  check  by  avoiding 
increased  infection  from  the  droppings  of  the  old 
birds.  It  would  seem  then  that  if  by  proper  clean¬ 
liness  and  disinfection  the  young  turkeys  cun  be 
prevented  from  eating  the  germs  heavy  infection 
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may  be  avoided.  One  of  the  most  successful  turkey 
raisers  in  the  North  Country  is  a  woman,  who  told 
the  writer  that  she  always  cleaned  out  the  poultry 
roosting  house  daily,  and  put  in  new  litter,  the  floors 
first  being  sprinkled  with  air-slaked  lime  and  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid.  During  the  day  the  flock 
had  extensive  range,  mostly  on  dry  pasture,  and 
were  fed  in  the  open  away  from  the  buildings.  In 
this  way  infection  through  the  droppings  seemed  to 
be  much  reduced.  Many  years  ago  a  woman  of  my 
acquaintance  had  unusual  success  in  rearing  turkeys 
by  keeping  the  young  turkeys  enclosed  in  a  long 
movable  coop  with  a  small  coop  at  the  end  for  the 
mother  bird.  This  combination  coop  was  moved 
about  the  yard  once  each  day.  so  the  birds  were 
never  on  the  same  . ground  more  than  24  hours.  The 
flock  was  handled  in  this  manner  until  the  poults 
were  about  three  months  old  and  were  past  the 
■.danger  point  in  blackhead.  This  close  confinement 
method  of  handling  turkeys  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
general  practice,  and  is  usually  not  considered  safe. 

AVOIDING  INFECTION.— Where  turkeys  are 
allowed  to  run  in  one  yard  most  of  the  time,  or  even 
on  open  ground  near  the  buildings,  with  other  fowls, 
the  losses  seem  to  be  greater  than  where  they  have 
roosting  quarters  by  themselves,  with  free  range 
away  from  other  fowls.  This  would  seem  to  show 
that  even  the  common  fowls  have  the  blackhead 
germs  in  their  bodies,  and  may  infect  the  young 
turkeys  running  on  the  same  ground.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  beginners  with  turkeys  on  a  farm  where 
none  has  been  kept  for  years  often  have  good  suc¬ 
cess  in  rearing,  but  that  after  a  few  years  the  losses 
increase  very  much.  Again,  if  turkey  raising  is 
dropped,  where  heavy  losses  have  occurred,  good 
success  may  be  had  once  more  after  a  few  years. 
Cleanliness  and  disinfection,  with  care  that  the  feed¬ 
ing  is  done  under  cleat}  and  new  conditions,  where 
the  droppings  are  not  plentiful,  seems  to  he  the  one 
thing  essential.  Ranging  the  birds  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  new  or  little  used  ground  is  the  second 
important  point  leading  to  success.  Poultry  disease 
investigators  are  studying  the  blackhead  disease  at 
several  of  the  experiment  stations,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  new  and  efficient  methods  of  control  will 
be  worked  out.  just  as  has  been  the  case  with  white 
scours  in  chickens.  c.  s.  phelps. 

New  York. 


Some  Examples  of  Tree  Surgery 

N  page  1544  a  subscriber  asks  for  information 
in  regard  to  treatment  of  a  pear  tree,  the  trunk 
of  which  was  badly  damaged  by  decay.  The  reply 
is  good,  down  to  where  C.  O.  O.  says :  “Spread  a 
ribbon  of  slater’s  or  plumber’s  waterproof  cement 
along  the  edge  of  the  opening,  next  to  the  cambium.” 
In  the  first  place,  none  but  an  expert  could  do  as 
directed:  in  the  second  place,  few  understand  what 
the  “cambium”  is,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  know  where  and  what  the  cambium  is  before 
anyone  attempts  to  repair  a  cavity  in  a  tree.  Again, 
in  regard  to  the  cambium,  other  things  are  vastly 
more  essential  than  the  layer  of  waterproof  cement. 
The  cambium  is  the  living,  growing  part  of  the  tree. 
It  is  found  underneath  the  bark,  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood ;  it  consists  of  a  layer  or  tissue  during 
the  first  year  of  its  age,  after  which  it  becomes  wood. 

After  all  the  directions  for  cavity  work  given  by 
C.  O.  O.  have  been  complied  with  in  as  intelligent 
manner  as  possible,  one  thing  remains  that  must  be 
carefully  looked  after,  before  the  cement  filling  is 
completed,  or  nature  will  defeat  the  operation.  This 
is  to  see  that  no  part  of  the  cambium  is  covered 
with  cement.  If  the  cambium  should  he  covered  one 
of  two  fatal  things  will  inevitably  follow,  either  the 
cement  on  top  of  the  cambium  xvill  kill  the  cambium, 
or.  if  the  cambium  lives,  it  will  go  on  growing  and 
push  the  cement  out  of  the  tree.  My  observation  is 
that  amateurs  frequently  fail  to  obey  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  tree  surgery.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  cement  plastered  on  top  of  the  cambium, 
and  in  many  cases  I  have  seen  the  cement  forced  out 
by  the  new  growth. 

My  practice  is  to  cut  the  bark  back  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  all  the  way  around  the  cavity; 
then,  in  filling  with  cement,  leave  this  one-eighth- 
inch  space  uncovered,  so  that  the  cambium  is  entirely 
unobstructed  and  perfectly  free  to  continue  its  nor¬ 
mal  growth.  If  this  is  done  a  nice  layer  of  new  wood 
will  appear  around  the  edge  of  the  cement  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  to  which  more  new  wood  will  be  added 
annually,  and  in  time  the  entire  wound  may  be 
covered  by  new  growth.  Any  tree  may  be  treated 
in  this  manner,  provided  it  has  sufficient  vitality  to 
properly  respond  to  the  treatment.  I  have  treated 
large  cavities  in  shade  trees,  standing  on  nice  lawns, 
years  ago,  that  are  now  entirely  healed  over  the 
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cement  filling,  with  no  trace  of  the  cement  visible. 
An  apple  tree  which  I  treated  near  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  is  shown  in  cut  on  next  page,  Fig.  002. 
The  work  on  this  tree  was  done  in  .Tune.  The  trunk 
of  the  tree  was  nothing  but  a  shell,  although  the 
foliage  was  as  green  as  grass.  Yes,  the  cambium 
.was  alive  and  in  healthy  condition,  else  there  would 
have  been  little  or  no  leaves  on  the  tree,  and  I  would 
not  have  undertaken  its  salvation.  About  two  inches 
'of  good  live  wood  extended  the  larger  part  of  the 
way  around  the  tree.  After  excavation  of  dead  wood 
and  disinfecting,  somewhat  after  the  manner  stated 
by  G.  O.  O.,  although  there  are  other  ways  of  doing 
this,  I  then  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  frail  trunk 
by  using  %-ineh  iron  bolts,  which  were  run 
through  the  tree  from  side  to  side  in  three  places : 
after  this  four  iron  rods,  seven  feet  long,  were  put 
inside  the  hollow  tree,  these  rods  extending  from 
two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  up  close 
to  the  crotch.  The  photograph  was  taken  before  the 
cavity  was  filled.  The  cement  was  put  in  in  sections, 
using  tar  paper  for  joints,  to  allow  for  swaying  of 
the  tree  in  the  wind.  The  operation  was  entirely 
successful. 

)  An  apple  tree  near  Findlay,  Ohio,  the  cavities  of 
which  were  treated  in  similar  manner,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  grafted  some  years  ago.  is  now  in  vigorous 
condition,  bearing  .°,2  different  kinds  of  apples  and 
six  different  kinds  of  pears,  the  apples  beginning  to 
ripen  early  in  the  Summer,  and  a  regular  rotation 
of  ripening  fruit  being  kept  up  until  late  in  the  Fall. 
The  tree  is  now  about  75  years  old,  and  appears  to 
be  a  producer  of  choice  fruit  for  many  years  to 
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Education  For  a  City  Man 

I  HAVE  a  good  friend  who  lives  in  the  city,  a 
successful  business  man  of  considerable  wealth. 
When  prices  began  to  soar  a  few  years  ago,  and  his 
grocery  and  meat  bills  mounted  higher  with  each 
change  of  the  moon,  he  got  the  idea  that  the  farmer 
was  getting  most  of  his  hard-earned  shekels.  So 
he  decided  to  get  into  the  farming  game  and  rake 
in  a  few  hatfuls  of  the  filthy  lucre.  He  bought  a 
fine  farm  of  several  hundred  acres,  in  a  good  state 
of  cultivation,  and  well  equipped  with  buildings.  No 
expense  was  spared  in  putting  in  further  modern 
appliances  and  tools,  also  a  herd  of  purebred  stock. 
He  was  intensely  interested  in  his  new  venture,  and 
gave  much  of  his  time  the  first  year  to  his  farming 
operations.  I  met  him  on  the  street  recently,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind  that  he 
wanted  to  unload.  Tie  told  me  some  of  his  troubles 
as  a  farmer,  the  usual  story  of  the  eitij  farmer.  lie 
hadn’t  made  it  pay,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  contained  in  his  concluding  remark.  He  said : 
“I  have  had  a  chance  to  see  things  from  the  farmer’s 
side,  and  I  know  now  that  if  I  pay  too  much  for 
my  living  the  farmer  who  works  to  provide  it  is  not 
getting  more  than  he  earns — in  many  cases  much 
less;  he  is  no  profiteer.”  He  said  further:  “Do 
you  know,  the  average  city  dweller  has  no  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  farmer's  side  of  this  game,  and  will  not 
unless  he  tries  it  awhile?” 

The  trouble  with  all  of  us  is  that  we  do  not  see 
things  from  the  other  side.  How  true  this  is  in  all 
the  walks  of  life,  but  it  seems  to  be  especially  true 
of  the  city  man’s  appreciation  of  the  farmer's  life. 
I  believe  the  farmer  sees  the  city  man’s  side  much 
more  correctly  than  vice  versa.  This  probably  is 
due  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
farmer  reads  the  best  city  papers  and  magazines, 
while  people  in  the  city  seldom  read  the  farm 
papers.  Lack  of  knowledge  is  usually  the  chief  cause 
of  prejudice,  and  if  we  will  but  put  ourselves  in  the 
other  fellow’s  shoes  for  awhile  we  will  be  more 
lenient  in  our  judgments,  as  well  as  more  correct. 

The  average  man,  whether  in  city  or  country,  is 
fair,  and  a  better  understanding  between  the  pro¬ 
ducer  on  the  farm  and  the  consumer  in  the  city  will 
lead  not  only  to  better  feeling,  but  to  a  very  material 
gain  in  dollars  and  cents  to  both  sides.  It  would 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  and  crooked 
middlemen  who  at  the  present  time  are  playing  the 
producer  against  the  consumer,  and  the  consumer 
against  the  producer,  which  works  invariably  to  a 
loss  to  both,  and  excessive  profits  to  the  middleman. 

There  should  be  some  way  of  conducting  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education,  and  I  feel  that  this  will  be  about 
the  biggest  and  best  thing  a  national  farm  organi¬ 
zation  can  do.  The  farm  papers  have  been  present¬ 
ing  the  facts  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint  for  years, 
but  they  do  not  reach  the  masses  of  people  in  the 
cities.  How  this  shall  be  done  is  something  for  the 
farmer  to  think  seriously  about  in  the  days  that  are 
ahead  of  us. 


s.  ir.  p. 
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How  Canadian  Farmers  Fought  a  MilkTrust 

They  Got  Up  Close  to  the  Consumer 


i 

f 


Former  condition s.— The 

drain  Growers’  Guide,  a  farm 
paper  printed  in  Manitoba,  tells  how 
the  dairymen  who  supply  the  city  of 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  organized  and  finally 
gained  control  of  their  own  business. 

Six  years  ago  the  dairymen  of  the 
Fraser  Valley  were  obliged  to  take  just 
about  what  the  middlemen  saw  fit  to 
hand  them.  The  dairy  business,  in¬ 
cluding  butter,  cheese  and  milk,  was 
handled  by  dealers,  who  in  turn  han¬ 
dled  the  unorganized  farmers  even 
worse  than  was  the  case  in  New  York 
before  the  Dairymen’s  League  gained 
its  power  through  organization.  Today 
the  Milk  Producers’  Association  con¬ 
trols  entirely  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
and  butter,  and  also  about  05  per  cent 
of  the  retail  milk  trade. 

DISPLACING  THE  MIDDLEMAN. 

— “We  have  displaced  the  capital  of 
the  middlemen  with  our  own  capital.” 
is  the  way  the  leaders  put  it.  It  was 
not  easy  to  get  the  dairymen  to  com¬ 
bine  at  first.  As  is  always  the  case, 
farmers  are  cautious  about  getting  into 
a  new  company  which  is  to  be  financed 
and  directed  by  their  own  people.  It 
is  usually  much  easier  for  some  un¬ 
known  promoter  to  go  into  a  country 
■  neighborhood  and  get  money  on  an  in¬ 
dustrial  proposition  than  for  old-time 
residents  whose  character  is  well 
known  to  organize  a  co-operative  busi¬ 
ness.  The  first  attempts  to  organize 
these  milk  producers  were  not  success¬ 
ful.  Most  of  them  were  not  ready — 
they  did  not  quite  realize  how  hard 
they  were  being  pinched.  Finally,  in 
1917.  conditions  ripened  so  that  the 
producers  were  ready  for  anything. 

The  war  conditions  had  steadily  in¬ 
creased  the  cost  of  production  while, 
as  Spring  came  on.  the  distributors 
prepared  to  cut  down  the  price  of  milk 
to  producers. 

FIGURING  PRICES.— In  that  coun¬ 
try  the  price  of  milk  is  figured  on  a 
butterfat  basis,  as  the  surplus  milk  decides  the  price, 
and  that  surplus  is  made  into  butter  and  cheese. 
The  dealers  gave  notice  that  the  price  would  be  55 
cents  a  pound  for  butterfat,  which  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  would  he  $1.92%  per  100  pounds,  or  less  than 
four  cents  a  quart.  The  producers  at  once  began 
to  organize.  They  were  asked  to  sign  contracts  to 
ship  their  milk  for  one  year  through  the  association. 
It  was  a  warm  and  successful  campaign,  and  the 
association  obtained  control  of  enough  milk  to  handle 
the  situation.  Armed  with  these  contracts  the 
directors  of  the  association  met  the  milk  companies, 
and  forced  them  to  raise  their  price  to  G5  cents  a 
pound  of  butterfat,  or  $2.27%  per  100  pounds  of  3.5 
per  cent  milk.  This  was  a  practical  demonstration 
of  what  organization  can  do,  and  the  producers 
rushed  to  join  the  association. 

CONTRACTS  AND  CAPITAL. — At  first  members 
were  asked  to  sign  contracts  for  one  year  and  take 
stock  on  the  basis  of  $50  per  can.  Later  this  was 
changed  to  a  contract  for  three  years,  and  a  stock 
assessment  on  the  amount  of  butterfat  shipped  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  This  means  today  a  capital  of 
$350,000.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  paid-up  capital  goes 
into  what  is  called  a  “redemption  fund.”  Out  of 
this  any  member  who  is  going  out  of  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  may  receive  the  full  value  of  his  shares  plus 
six  per  cent  interest  money.  He  turns  his  shares 
back  into  the  association.  This  fund  was  started 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  large  number  of  renters 
among  the  dairymen.  They  might  he  obliged  to  sell 
out  at  any  time,  and  it  was  necessary  to  accommo¬ 
date  them  in  order  to  get  their  support.  Up  to  now 
it  has  always  been  possible  to  sell  such  shares  to 
new  members  without  touching  the  “redemption” 
fund. 

OBTAINING  LOANS. — In  financing  the  business 
at  first  these  farmers  had  the  usual  trouble  in  ob¬ 
taining  bank  loans.  Most  of  the  shares  taken  by 


The  title  of  this  picture  might  well  he  called  “ Co-operation .’’  It  shows  Charles 
Campbell,  of  Dansville,  in  his  field  of  Luce’s  Favorite  silage  corn.  This  corn 
was  pooled  and  graded  by  the  Suffolk  County  farmers  through  their  co-operative 
association,  distributed  by  the  Few  York  Grange  Exchange— a  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  result  of  test  carried  on  by  the  Farm  Bureau  a  co-opei  atne 

association. 


A  Job  of  Tree  Surgery.  Fig.  60.1.  (See  page  181)) 

farmers  were  paid  by  notes.  These  were  based  on 
land  and  a  steady  and  certain  business  in  the  sale 
of  milk,  but  bankers  did  not  like  such  security,  and 
only  after  long  argument  would  they  advance  money 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  producers 
finally  obtained  a  credit  of  $10,000  at  the  bank,  but 
as  the  business  grew  a  much  larger  credit  was 
needed.  They  went  to  the  bank  and  asked  for 
$150,000  credit  secured  by  farmers’  notes.  They  were 
refused,  but  the  directors  of  that  association  are 
made  of  sound  stuff.  They  would  not  stay  refused. 
They  found  among  the  bank  officials  a  man  who  had 
faith  in  farm  organizations.  They  put  the  case  up 
to  him  so  convincingly  and  showed  so  clearly  how 
the  money  saved  to  farmers  would  get  back  into 
circulation  that  through  his  influence  the  bank 
finally  gave  them  credit  to  the  full  value  of  then- 
notes.  At  the  present  time  the  organization  has 
half  a  million  dollars  invested. 

GETTING  CLOSE  TO  CONSUMERS.— At  first 
the  idea  was  to  sell  to  the  dealers  and  let  them  do 
the  distributing,  but  as  they  studied  the  matter  they 
saw  that  the  only  future  in  their  business  lay  in 
getting  as  close  as  possible  to  the  consumer.  The 
dealers  were  not  interested  in  increasing  sales,  and 
the  producers  knew  that  there  could  be  no  future 
growth  in  their  business  unless  more  and  more  milk 
could  be  disposed  of.  The  sales  would  not  increase 
unless  consumers  were  made  to  understand  the  true 
value  of  milk,  and  felt  that  they  were  buying  it  at 
a  bargain.  So  the  producers  started  systematically 
to  handle  the  retail  milk  trade  in  Vancouver.  They 
are  reducing  the  price  of  retail  milk  to  consumers 
and  thus  increasing  the  demand.  By  saving  in  the 
cost  of  distribution  they  are  able  to  sell  cheaper  and 
at  the  same  time  pay  more  to  the  producer.  This 
past  Summer  the  producers  received  S5  cents  a 
pound  for  butterfat.  One  great  saving  has  been 
made  in  handling  by-products.  The  association 


handles  over  GO, 000  gallons  of  ice 
cream  each  year  and  uses  the  skim- 
milk  for  making  cottage  cheese. 

D  E  A  L  E  R  S’  OPPOSITION.— The 
dealers  put  up  a  great  fight  at  first 
At  one  time  they  tried  to  bring  milk 
from  over  the  Canadian  line  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  The  dairymen 
there  were  well  organized,  and  they 
knew  better  than  to  fight  against  an¬ 
other  dairy  organization.  When  the 
situation  was  explained  to  them  these 
American  daiz-ymen  refused  to  ship  any 
milk  to  Vancouver,  and  this  gave  the 
Fraser  Valley  Association  power  to  en- 
foi-ce  its  demands  and  control  the  situ¬ 
ation.  The  dealei-s  then  attempted  to 
fi-ighten  the  consumei-s  and  disci*edit 
the  producers.  Milk  bottles  were  tam¬ 
pered  with  and  every  possible  annoy¬ 
ance  given.  This  contest  led  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Vancouver  city 
council  to  investigate  the  price  of  milk. 
The  faz-mers  were  so  well  supplied  with 
figures  that  this  committee  was  forced 
to  report  that  farmers  ought  to  receive 
more  than  they  were  getting. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING.— 
Then  came  a  big  duel  of  advertising  in 
the  city  papei*s.  The  dealers,  as  usual, 
started  it  by  attempting  to  show  that 
they  were  losing  money,  while  their 
business  was  necessary.  The  farmers 
came  right  back — advertising  in  the 
same  papers — telling  their  story  so  that 
city  people  could  understand  it.  Here 
is  a  sample  of  what  they  said : 

“Why  is  the  middleman  necessary  now 
the  producer  is  organized  to  handle  hfe 
own  product?  Owned  by  1.400  Fraser 
Valley  dairymen,  the  Fraser  Valley  Milk 
Producers’  Association  is  a  co-operative 
organization.  Through  its  efforts  the 
surplus  milk  supply  of  the  flush  season — 
the  amount  of  milk  produced  over  and 
above  the  quantity  necessary  to  supply 
the  Winter  demand — has  been  handled  in 
condenseries,  cheese  and  ice  cream  fac¬ 
tories.  or  made  into  butter,  whereas  the 
middleman  was  formerly  unable  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  Summer  milk  surplus,  result- 
ing  in  loss  to  both  consumer  and  producer. 
The  association  has  not  only  taken  care 
of  this  surplus  in  an  economical  way,  but  by  making 
more  stable  markets  has  encouraged  milk  production 
and  thus  lowered  the  cost  of  the  milk  during  other 

seasons.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  „  .  - 

"As  to  a  better  product,  not  one  herd,  but  all  herds 
supplying  milk  through  the  association  have  been  im¬ 
proved.  It  was  through  the  efforts  of  the  association 
that  government  testing  came  into  existence.  If  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmers  means  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  community,  why  not  buy  your  milk  from  the 
farmer  direct — Fraser  Valley  milk?” 

WINNING  THE  FIGHT. — This  campaign  won, 
and  it  will  now  be  but  a  shoi-t  time  before  90  per 
cent  of  the  retail  milk  in  Vancouver  is  sold  by  the 
producers.  The  association  was  fair  to  the  middle¬ 
men  and  has  paid  over  $60,000  in  cash  for  “good 
will.”  The  opposition  from  the  condensers  was 
hardest  to  overcome.  There  is  one  big  Borden  plant 
in  the  valley,  and  it  is  reported  that  this  plant 
fought  for  three  months  to  prevent  the  farmers  from 
setting  a  price  on  their  own  product.  They  closed 
down  their  plant  twice,  “and  for  a  time  the  stream 
ran  white  with  the  skim-milk  which  the  farmers’ 
creamery  could  not  dispose  of.”  The  eondensery 
managers  told  the  farmers  they  could  not  afford  to 
pay  such  prices  as  were  asked,  and  would  have  to 
sell  out.  The  Milk  Producers’  Association  at  once 
wired  the  head  office  for  their  price  on  the  plant — 
at  spot  cash.  The  plant  was  at  once  opened  as  fast 
as  word  could  get  back  from  headquarters! 

RESULTS  SECURED. — These  dairymen  have  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  great  life,  and  they  have  won  their 
fight  by  organizing  and  carrying  their  oz-ganization 
down  to  the  consumer.  They  were  not  satisfied  to 
simply  combine  for  wholesale  selling.  That  does 
not  pzit  them  in  a  position  whei-e  they  can  inci-ease 
sales,  they  get  all  the  evil  reputation  of  being 
“profiteei-s”  and  they  get  less  than  40  cents  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar.  By  taking  up  the  work  of  dis¬ 
tributing  their  own  product  they  command  the  situ¬ 
ation,  get  what  is  coming  to  them,  get  the  respect 
of  the  consumers  and  increase  the  demand  for  milk. 
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Winter  Work  for  Ohio  Apple  Growers 

Some  people  think  the  apple  growers 
get  through  with  their  work  when  the 
apple  crop  is  harvested  and  delivered, 
but  they,  with  lots  of  people  in  other 
lines  of  work,  knowing  nothing  about  the 
conditions  of  workers  in  other  trades  or 
professions,  and  thinking  others  do  not 
have  to  slave  as  they  themselves  have  to, 
are  very  much  mistaken.  The  busy  and 
up-to-date  fruit-gfower  can  find  some¬ 
thing  to  do  the  year  ’round  if  he  wants 
to,  and  if  he  does  not  do  some  tall  hust¬ 
ling  a  good  part  of  the  year  he  will  find 
he  is  behind  with  his  work  and  will  never 
catch  up  with  his  pruning,  cleaning,  up, 
etc. 

Every  year  some  trees  die  and  must  be 
cut  out,  and  the  brush  hauled  out,  for  it 
is  usually  dangerous  to  burn  it  in  an 
orchard,  especially  one  in  sod.  On  our 
hills  sprouts  come  up  every  year,  and 
must  be  cut  out,  and  briers  also  in  places 
Where  a  mowing  machine  cannot  cut 
them.  As  we  have  been  so  short  of  help 
for  two  years  the  wreeds,  briers  and 
sprouts  got  ahead  of  us,  and  they  must 
be  cleaned  out  so  rabbits  and  mice  will 
not  have  such  good  hiding  places  to  work 
injury  to  the  trees.  We  have  more  or 
less  trouble  to  find  all  the  dead  trees  in 
Winter,  but  as  we  had  a  short  apple  crop 
and  got  through  the  work  early  we  com¬ 
menced  to  cut  out  the  dead  ones  before 
the  leaves  dropped  from  the  live  ones, 
so  we  are  sure  of  making  a  clean  job  of 
it  this  time.  It  has  rained  so  much  that 
on  many  occasions  work  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  in  the.  field.  We  like  to  reset  our 
orchards  where  dead  ones  have  been  taken 
out.  but  this  year  it  seems  there  are  not 
enough  trees  in  the  country  at  any  price 
to  be  had  for  planting  new  orchards  and 
replanting  old  ones,  so  as  we  have  plenty 
of  trees  yet  to  care  for  we  will  wait  till 
they  get  cheaper  and  more  plentiful.  I 
am  often  asked  where  to  get  trees  this 
Fall,  but  if  you  will  look  at  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  papers  you  will  notice 
that  nurseries  offering  trees  for  sale  are 
almost  as  scarce  as  lien’s  teeth. 

Our  county  agricultural  agents  have 
made  many  pruning  demonstrations,  and 
held  pruning  schools,  and  they  have 


shown  wonderful  results  in  the  crops, 
even  -much  larger  yields,  as  well  as  larger 
fruit  with  better  color.  With  the  Rome 
Beauty  apple  on  old  trees  most  of  the 
pruning  has  been  in  removing  the  sur¬ 
plus  twigs  out  toward  the  ends  of  the  old 
limbs.  The  twigs  on  that  variety  become 
so  thick  that  it  shades  the  inside  and 
underside  of  a  tree  so  much  that  many 
of  the  twigs  die  for  want  of  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  in  a  few  years,  unless  they  are  re¬ 
moved  to  let  in  light.  If  they  are  not 
thinned  out  the  fruit  on  them  remains 
small  and  green  till  that  which  gets  the 
air  and  light  matures,  and  is  picked  or 
drops  off ;  then  the  green  ones  get  more 
light,  grow  some  and  take  on  some  color, 
but  never  get  as  good  color  as  those  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light.  So  let  in  the  light, 
not  by  cutting  out  the  big  limbs,  except 
in  rare  cases,  but  by  thinning  out  the 
twigs,  so  the  foliage  can  have  light  and 
room  to  expand  and  elaborate  the  sap; 
this  causes  better  growth  of  twigs  and 
fruits  of  superior  size  and  higher  color  and 
finish.  Doesn't  such  fruit  taste  better 
and  keep  longer?  Consumers  imagine  it 
does  suit  the  taste  better,  unless  it  is 
eaten  too  greedily  and  used  up  to  greedily 
before  it  has  a  chance  to  keep  longer. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  orders  in 
for  fertilizers  and  spray  material,  and 
see  if  a  new  spraying  machine  must  be 
selected,  or  the  old  one  repaired  and 
some  new  equipment  secured. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O.  u.  t.  cox. 
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Market  Mtt.k. — Bradley  Fuller,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-oper¬ 
ative  Association,  Utica,  N.  Y..  on  “Mar¬ 
ket  Milk,  ’  said  producers  should  keep  in 
mind  two  things — clean  milk  and  cold 
milk.  In  other  words,  clean  up  the  stable, 
make  it  sanitary,  and  put  up  ice  at  the 
proper  time.  We  want  education  at  the 
source  of  production,  on  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  We  must  know  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  add  to  it  a  reasonable  profit. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  stay  in  the  dairy 
business.  Regarding  breeding  for  butter- 
fat,  we  can  sacrifice  quantity  for  fat,  and 
lose  money.  Mr.  Fuller  said  he  did  not 
believe  in  any  legal  standard  for  milk,  but 
have  a  law  that  will  compel  men  to  sell 
milk  for  what  there  is  in  it.  Now,  with  a 
“  per  cent  standard,  there  is  a  temptation 
for  the  dealer  to  skim  his  milk  down  to 
•  >  per  cent.  There  is  need  of  education  in 
the  matter  of  efficient  service  at  milk  fac¬ 
tories.  Concentrate  large  quantities  of 
milk  at  factories  and  pay  the  wages  of  ex¬ 
perts  to  work  up  the  milk.  Have  several 
small  receiving  plants  or  feeders.  Ship 
milk  from  these  to  a  central  factory. 
With  skilled  men  process  the  milk  to  the 
last  degree,  and  get  all  there  is  in  it. 

Distribution. — W.  E.  Dana,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  addressed  the  convention  on  “Pro¬ 
duction  and  Distribution  of  Milk.”  lie 
spoke  about  the  economy  of  using  plenty 
of  milk  at  the  present  time  of  high  cost 
of  living.  Our  people  are  only  spending 
three  to  five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  food 
for  milk,  when  food  elements  cost  less  in 
milk.  He  said  that  physical  examination 
of  herds  for  tuberculosis  would  generally 
remove  all  danger  from  tuberculosis  in¬ 
fection.  CVan  healthy  milk  at  a  just 
price  should  be  our  aim  to  work  for. 
Unless  the  price  will  pay  a  fair  margin 
of  profit,  the  producer  will  not  feel  it  his 
duty  to  maintain  the  milk  supply.  At  the 
same  time,  a  farmer  should  produce  as 
cheaply  as  he  can  by  practicing  the  best 
methods  on  liis  farm.  It  should  be  known 
that  high-priced  labor  must  at  present 
be  charged  up  in  the  price  of  milk.  Effi¬ 
cient  cows,  more  largely  fed  by  the  farm, 
and  labor-saving  equinment  are  needed  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  milk  production.  Eco¬ 
nomical  distribution  is  a  very  large 
problem.  Consumers  should  know  that  a 
’ust  price  to  him  is  the  cost  of  food  stuffs, 
labor,  interest  on  investment,  cost  of  up¬ 
keep  of  plant,  and  profit  that  will  give 
him  a  labor  income  in  proportion  to  that 
received  in  other  industries.  Mr.  Dana 
said  in  reply  to  questions  that  it  is  up  to 
dairymen  to  raise  the  average  production 
per  cow,  by  selection,  breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing.  The  demand  for  Winter  market  milk 
has  increased  its  cost.  We  can  make 
milk  for  the  butter  and  cheese  factory, 
and  make  it  in  the  Summer  at  much  less 
cost.  If  the  price  of  market  milk  for 
the  entire  year  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  a 
profit,  farmers  can  go  into  Summer  dairy¬ 
ing. 

He  E.  Cook  spoke  on  “The  Dairyman 
as  a  Farmer.”  He  said  the  best  thing 
we  can  all  do  is  to  go  to  work  and  work 
hard,  and  keep  more  quiet.  If  we  would 
do  this  many  of  our  problems  would  be 
quickly  solved.  Organization  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  may  be  depended  on  too 
much.  They  will  not  take  the  place  of 


hard  individual  work  on  the  farm.  Back 
on  the  farm  is  the  solution  of  the  most  of 
the  problems.  Take  care  of  the  things 
that  are  near  at  hand — around  you  on  the 
farm.  Feed  and  care  for  good  cows  bet¬ 
ter.  All  the  time  of  complaints  about 
milk  prices  some  farmers  have  made 
more  money  than  they  ever  made.  There 
never  were  such  good  opportunities  for 
dairymen  to  prosper  as  now.  The  road 
to  success  is  the  same  old  story — better 
breeding  and  feeding.  Better  breeding  is 
of  little  value  without  better  feeding.  A 
good  farmer  and  a  good  dairyman  are  not 
always,  combined  in  the  same  person. 
There  is  nothing  that  requires  more  plod¬ 
ding,  patient  application  to  details,  than 
caring  for  the  dairy  cow.  If  we  had  to 
sell  much  of  our  corn  crop  on  the  market, 
we  would  find  it  unsalable  because  of 
poor  quality,  but  we  can  market  it 
through  the  cow.  We  often  do  not  work 
to  improve  and  perfect  our  farm  crops, 
because  the  cow  will  eat  them.  Grow 
better  grains  and  better  forage  crops  that 
better  feed  the  cows,  and  at.  the  same 
time  work  to  improve  the  pasture.  We 
need  some  grain  to  get  all  the  milk  the 
cow  is  capable  of.  We  want  a  cow  that 
is  good  enough  to  pay  for  this  grain  we 
must  buy  on  some  farms,  for  all  farms 
are  not  adapted  to  grain  growing.  The 
smoother,  tillable  lands,  where  we  can 
plow  and  raise  grain  and  forage  crops  are 
going  up  in  price,  beyond  the  means  of 
many  who  would  go  in  the  dairy  business. 
We  want  to  know  how  to  make  profits  on 
the  cheaper  and  less  tillable  lands.  We 
don’t  want  shorter  days  on  the  farm — not 
Hie  man  who  wants  to  pay  for  his  farm, 
and  make  it  profitable.  The  man  who 
gets  interested  in  his  job  wants  longer 
days.  The  hired  man  may  not  stand  for 
it.  but  the  farmer  must  keep  on  his  job. 
City  methods  will  not  work  on  the  farm. 
Make  the  hired  man  a  part  of  the  family 
and  a  part  of  the  social  life  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  work  with  him.  Use  him  as 
a  man,  not  as  an  animal,  and  pay  him 
all  he  is  worth. 

Discussing  Cheese.— Geo.  E.  Hogue, 
Director  Dairy  Bureau,  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  told  how  to  improve  the 
quality  of  New  York  cheese.  He  said  we 
would  be  much  healthier  if  we  would  sub¬ 
stitute  cheese  for  meat,  and  our  nutrition 
would  cost  less  money.  It  is  highly  con¬ 
centrated  food.  England  uses  14  lbs.  per 
person  per  year,  while  we  use  only  three. 
If  we  are  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
cheese  we  must  educate  the  public  as  to 
its  quality  and  standardize  its  quality. 
First  we  must  have  a  uniform  standard  of 
quality  for  home  trade  and  export.  We 
will  do  well  to  take  the  export  cheese  as 
a  standard  of  quality.  We  begin  to  im¬ 
prove  cheese  by  making  a  better  and 
cleaner  milk  on  the  farm.  The  milking 
machine  is  coming  into  general  use.  If  it 
is  not  kept  always  clean  we  may  have 
trouble  in  the  cheese  factory.  Good 
cheese-makers  must  be  well  paid.  Mr. 
ITogue  did  not  favor  the  making  of  the 
washed  curd  cheese,  -which  he  thought 
reduced  the  quality,  and  enabled  the 
maker  to  put  in  more  water.  The  cheese 
of  high  quality  should  have  a  moisture 
content  of  not  over  40  per  cent. 

Harvey  F.  Farrington.  Lowville.  N.  Y., 
conducted  a  round  table  discussion  on 
cheese.  Mr.  Farmington  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  consumers  did  not  want 
the  softer  cheese  made  by  washing  the 
curds.  Some  makers  said  they  had  not 
found  the  washed  curds  to  have  good  keep¬ 
ing  qualities. 

Mr.  1‘hees  said  he  wanted  first  clean 
milk  with  low  bacteria  count,  to  make  the 
highest  quality  of  cheese.  He  favored 
keeping  the  moisture  down  to  at  least  40 
per  cent.  Cheese  with  more  has  not  keep¬ 
ing  qualities.  It  will  lose  flavor  and 
break  down  in  a  few  months. 

City  Milk. — Dr.  Breed  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  spoke  on  “Controlling  the 
City  Milk  Supply.”  For  many  years  the 
statmn  has  been  studying  the  effect  of 
stable  environment  on  the  quality  of 
milk.  .  This  includes  everything  which 
the  milk  may  come  in  contact  with  or  be 
exposed  to.  Fancy  equipment  is  costly, 
and  not  always  necessary  to  produce  clean 
high  quality  mi’k.  The  infant  mortality 
in  Geneva  has  been  25  per  cent  less  than 
in  other  cities,  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the 
work  of  the  Experiment  Station  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  quality  of  milk.  They  first 
analyzed  samples  taken  from  each  farm¬ 
ers  milk  and  offered  to  help  the  farmers 
to  correct  the  cause  of  poor  milk.  Often 
the  cause  of  unclean  milk  was  the  wav  of 
washing  milk  cans.  These  farmers  were 
told  we  wanted  a  steamed,  dry  can,  and 
left  with  the  cover  off  for  24  hours — bet¬ 
ter  in  the  sunshine.  This  corrected 
of  the  troubles. 
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THIS 


HUSKING  MACHINE 


is  one  of  the  celebrated 


67  bushels 
as  we  can 


It  has  a  record  of 
in  60  minutes  “fast 
feed  it.”  It’s  the  time  now  to 
order  this  or  any  farm  tools. 

A  catalog  showing  full  line 
mailed  free  upon  request 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO. 

Box  75  CHICOPEE  FALL,  MASS.  j 


“The  Blade  that  Made 
the  Handle  Famous” 


«?! 4  inch 
Blade 


Send  40c. 
in  cash  or 
stamps  and 
the  name  of 
your  nearest 
Hardware 
Dealer  for  this 
fully  guaran¬ 
teed,  all  steel, 
pocket  knife. 


ALLEN  CUTLERY  CO.,  Inc.  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


Why  not  save  money? 

COFFEE 

31  lbs.  of  Best  Ol  (1(1 
4  Combination  yl«— 

(Ground  Only) 

PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 

ro  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  with  health¬ 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory . 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

VAN  DYK 

5 1  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


RIPPLEY’S  c2t“tb“£°rn 

h  •n’dVtMmFcedCooker* 

L  |  wiU  boil  bbl..  water  in  20 
l— J  min.  or  cook  25  bu.  feed 
w*  in  2  hours.  Will  heat  water 
in  tanks  200  ft.  away,  by 
attaching  pipes  to  water 
jacket:  will  heat  hog 
houses,  poultry  brooders, 
etc.  Used  by  25  State 
experiment  stations.  Saves 
•»  ,  .  ,  35  per  cent  of  feed  bilL 

"  tlj?  ,  r  free  catalogue  of  Breeder's  Supplies. 
Blppley  Manufacturing  Co..  Grafton,  III. 
_ New  York  Offlca,  66  Liberty  Street 


Strawberry  Plants  for  Sale 

Strawberry  plants  by  the  dozen,  hundred  and  thous- 
niid.  Best  varieties;  irreut  yieldors.  Now  is  the  time 

to  order.  ”  THE  ELGIN  BERRY  PLANT  CO.,”  Elflin,  Illinois 


Pnf ai one- r’ianl  •  n"B"er.  I.nnefellnw,  No-blight,  Ohio,  Queen, 
I  UiaiUCO_Kosc,  Kuaset, Wonder.  Others.  C.W.  Ford.  Fishers,  N.T. 


Swppf  filnvpr  Sow  unhulled  White  SOW.  S9  Bu.  Ex.  paid, 
oneei  UlOYer  A.  BLOUMlMjlHI.K,  Schenectady,  ,\.  Y. 


LOSERS  OF  POPULAR  MUSIC  REAS 

10  Copies  For  si. ffl© 

T  pon  receipt  of  one  dollar,  cash— check  or  money  order,  I  will  mail  you.  postage  orepuid 
'■)  Sheets  of  any  popular  SONG,  retail  90c.  1  Sheet  from  any  MUSICAL  COMEDY  SHOW  60c. 

A  FEW  POPULAR  HITS 

VoJT|hK«  WnrJLV®  Masf,  J*Ian,y  <>’  .''One  Drencher  Makes  You  Mine 
Mt  r!.lB  h’iv.Yi  M  1  .  ,{1r  b-V8  Maryland  Everybody  Shimmies  Now 
,  A  ’  ....  J Me  Land  ol  Jazz  We  We  Marie  Hubbles  Grnunv 

1  Know  Wliat  it  Means  to  lte  Lonesome  Mother  of  Mine  And  100  others 

I  lease  mark  your  name  and  address  plain,  I  will  keep  you  posted  in  latest  music 

HARRY  WALKER 


p.  s. 


507  Astor  Theatre  Bldg. 

Let  me  use  my  professional  experience  to  pick  your  music 


N.  Y.  CITY 
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How  Lond  Would 
It  Tdhe  On  a 
Grindstone? 

You  know  what  a  long,  hard 
job  it  is  to  grind  farm  tools 
on  a  grindstone.  Or  how  ex¬ 
pensive  it  is  to  take  them  to 
town  for  sharpening. 

Here’s  how  quickly  the 


will  sharpen  the  following 
tools  right  on  your  farm  with¬ 
out  drawing  the  temper. 

Disc  Harrow* — a  whole  sel  in  2§  hours. 
Mower  Sickle — 10  to  20  minutes. 

Cultivator  Shovels— 10  to  20  minutes. 

Plow  Coulter — 5  to  10  minutes. 

Axe — 2  to  5  minutes. 

Ensilage  Knife,  Hedge  Knife,  Butcher 
Knife,  Shears,  Scythe,  Corn  Knife,  etc., 

2  minutes. 

The  secret  is  in  the  wonderful  DIMO- 
GRIT  wheels  of  the  “Hummer.”  They 
sharpen  25  times  as  fast  as  grindstones. 
Pedal  the  “Hummer”  like  a  bicycle — no 
pressure  required;  no  water  or  oil  to  cool 
the  steel.  The  head  swivels,  making  the 
most  awkard  tool  easy  to  grind — a  one- 
man  job. 

Most  good  hardware  dealers  handle  the 
“Hummer.”  Ask  yours  next  time  you  go 
to  town. 

Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Largest  Makers  of  Farm  Repair 
Tools  in  the  World. 

Dept.  146,  Milwaukee,  Wis>,  U.  S.  A. 


City  Markets  Commissioner  Removed 

Rev.  Jonathan  C.  Day,  the  first  New 
York  City  Commissioner  of  Markets,  has 
just  been  relieved  of  his  position  through 
the  action  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city.  His 
successor  is  his  former  deputy,  E.  J. 
O’Malley.  Permission  was  given  the  city 
in  the  State  Farms  and  Markets  law  to 
establish  a  City  Department  of  Markets, 
and  the  city  promptly  provided  for  the  de¬ 
partment.  Mr  Day  became  the  first  com¬ 
missioner.  He  had  previously  been  a 
minister  and  a  social  worker,  but  was 
without  experience  in  the  line  of  his 
duties  as  Markets  Commissioner.  At  best 
he  was  confronted  with  a  difficult  task, 
and  probably  before  any  man  can  make 
a  comprehensive  success  of  the  position 
a  better  concentration  of  public  opinion 
and  a  more  positive  public  demand  by 
the  people  of  the  city  for  economic  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  is  essential.  The  pressure 
by  distributors  is  always  persistent  and 
strong  if  the  public  remain  inactive.  Few 
public  servants  will  stand  out  against 
the  active  forces,  and  without  the  public 
support  no  public  official  can  long  resist 
organized  opposition. 


Send25t,  Stamps 
or  Coin, f or  a 
DIMO-GRIT 

pocket  hone.  See 
for  yourself  how- 
quickly  it  puts 
a  keen  edge  on 
your  jackinife 
and  kitchen 
knives. 


mj. 


Jewish  Agricultural  Convention 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Jewish 
Farmers’  Association  was  held  at  the 
Educational  Alliance  Building.  197  East 
Broadway,  Nov.  30th  to  Dec.  1st.  The 
convention  was  opened  by  lion.  Leonard 
G.  Robinson,  who  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Federal  Loan  Bank  for  the  Eastern 
district.  The  convention  was  composed 
of  75  delegates,  representing  150.000  acres 
of  farm  land  cultivated  by  Jewish  farm¬ 
ers.  and  many  city  people  who  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  farm  and  a  home  in  the  country 
in  the  future. 

Mr,  Robinson  gave  a  review  of  the 
years  since  the  organization  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  and  showed  the  wonderful  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  the  Federation,  and  the 
still  more  wonderful  success  of  the  Jewish 
farmer. 

The  Jewish  farmers  adopted  co-opera¬ 
tive  methods  from  the  start,  and  in  this 
work  included  co-operative  purchasing 
through  many  credit  unions.  Some  mis¬ 
takes  have  been  made,  as  was  to  he  ex¬ 
pected  with  men  who  took  up  an  industry 
with  which  they  had  little  or  no  previous 
experience,  but  as  a  whole  the  work  has 
been  highly  successful,  and  the  position 
of  the  Jewish  farmer  is  now  well  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  convention  was  addressed  by  sev¬ 
eral  agricultural  authorities  and  friends 
of  the  Federation.  It  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  successful  meetings  ever  held 
by  these  farmers  and  their  friends. 


WHITING-AD  AMS 

BRUSHES 

Recommended  by  All  who 
use  them 
Sold  everywhere 

There  are  eeveral  million  pereono  in 
the  United  States  continually  using 
Whiting- Adams  Brushes. 

Seed  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.WHITING-J.J.ADAMSCO. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturer*  for  Over  109  Years  and 
the  Largest  in  the  World 


1 

*00* 
\ 


SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Tells  how  to  make  hundreds  ot 
household  and  motor  repairs. 
Stops  leaks,  cracks  or  breaks  in 
pipes,  stoves,  furnaces,  concrete 
and  household  articles.  Repair 
permanently  with 

Smooth-On  Iron  Cement  No.l 

Write  for  free  Book  No.  1.  The  cement  is  25c 
In  t>  oz.  can,  60c  in  one  1  lb.  At  hardware  and 
general  stores.  By  mail  add  5c 
for  postage. 

SM00TH-0N  MFG.  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


SMOOTH-ON 

IRON  CEMENT 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Ohio  State  Grange,  annual  meeting. 
Columbus.  Dec.  9-12. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  annual 
meeting.  Pittsburgh,  Dee.  9-12. 

Michigan  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing  Saginajv.  Dec.  9-12. 

Ohio  Apple  Show,  State  University. 
Columbus,  Dec.  1-13. 

American  Pomological  Society,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Dee.  30-31  and  Jan.  1,  1920; 
secretary,  E.  R.  Lake,  2033  Park  Road 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Winter  course  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  Jan  5-Feb.  27, 
1920. 

Winter  courses.  Ohio  State  College, 
Columbus,  Jan.  5-Feb.  27,  1920. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  ihirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Chestertown,  Md., 
Jan.  6-S,  1920. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association,  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albaus,  Jan.  G-9,  1920; 
B.  P.  Greene,  secretary. 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Rochester,  Jan.  14-16,  1920. 

Agricultural  Week,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Jan.  12-17,  1920. 

Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Jan.  20-23.  1920. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany,  Jan.  21-22.  1920. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  fifty- 
third  annual  meeting.  Jan.  28-29,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus ;  secretary, 
R.  B.  Cruickshank,  Columbus. 

New  York  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester,  Feb.  9-12.  1920. 

Hay,  $1S  to  $20  per  ton :  potatoes. 
$1.25  to  $1.30  per  bu.;  buckwheat,  $2.50 
to  $3  per  cwt. ;  oats,  80  to  S5c  per  bu. ; 
barley,  $1.4S  per  cwt.  Hay,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes  and  buckwheat  are  the  principal 
crops  raised  in  this  vicinity.  Dairying  is 
one  of  the  principal  industries  around 
here,  but  they  are  selling  cows  as  fast  as 
they  can.  There  is  nothing  left  for  them 
after  paying  for  feed  and  labor.  A.  D.  v. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Niece  :  “Percy  has  bought  this  donkey 
for  baby.”  Aunt :  “How  like  dear  Per¬ 
cy.” — Tit-bits. 


A  Victrola  for  Christinas! 


If  you  want  your  family  and 
friends  to  hear  the  greatest 
music  by  the  greatest  artists 
exactly  as  the  artists  themselves 
sang  or  played  it,  the  Victrola 
is  the  only  instrument  for  you; 
The  most  famous  artists  of 
all  the  world  make  Victrola 
Records — and  the  Victrola  is 
the  only  instrument  specially 
made  to  play  Victrola  Records. 

Any  style  Victrola  you  select 
will  play  perfectly  any  of  the 
more  than  5,000  records  in  the 
Victor  Record  Catalog — will 
play  for  you  the  superb  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  artists  exactly  as  they  heard 
and  approved  their  own  work. 

Get  a  Victrola!  Get  it  this 
Christmas!  The  ideal  Christmas 
gift,  but  more  than  a  Christmas 
gift — a  source  of  pleasure  for  the 
entire  family  through  the  years  to 
come. 


Victrola*  $25  to  $950.  Write  to  u»  for  catalogs 
and  name  of  nearest  Victor  dealer. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victrola  XVII,  $300 
Victrola  XVII,  electric,  $365 
Mahogany  or  oak 


Cut  The  Shoe  Bills  I  Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  theft  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


Better  Work  Shoes  at  Less  Cost.  Easy  on  Feet. 

Give  complete  protection  against  water  and  cold.  Save  your  health. 

Relieve  foot  troubles .  Thousands  of  users— farmers, 
dairymen,  miners,  concrete  workers,  etc.  —  every¬ 
where  are  enthusiastic  in  praise  of 

VERLAND  Aluminum  Soled  SHOES 

Made  In  several  styles  and  sizes. 
Fit  the  feet  perfectly.  Materials, 
workmanship  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Get  your  catalog  at  once* 
It  tells  the  whole  story.  Write  today* 

•VERLAND  SHOE  CO.  DepL  165  Racine, Wiscoisin 


Sectional  pans  with 
high  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  nui%, 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave,  Cleveland,  O. 


Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital  to  “swing  things.” 

We  will  help  you  to  ^uy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers — whatever  you  :;eed  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2000  New  Y  ork  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  /Ven>  York  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Waltham  iVz  Ligne 

The  movement  is  actually  smaller  than  a 
dime  in  diameter 
$175  to  $1,000  or  more 
depending  upon  the  case 


Know  These  Facts  Before 
You  Buy  a  Watch 

THERE  are  turning  operations  upon 
metal  made  by  Waltham  machinery 
that  are  so  minute,  so  wondrous  in 
their  delicacy,  so  exacting  in  precision,  that 
the  mind  is  amazed  at  these  triumphs  of 
American  skill  in  watchmaking. 

Imagine  a  machine  turning  out  by  the  many 
thousands,  screws  so  small  that  the  naked 
human  eye  sees  them  as  points  of  metal 
shining  under  reflected  light  —  screws  that 
measure  254  threads  to  the  inch,  and  you 
can  put  47,000  of  them  in  a  small  thimble  ! 

Screws  that  are  hardened  and  tempered,  each  one 
polished  on  the  top  —  screws  that  are  perfect  in 
sphericity,  perfect  in  thread,  perfect  for  their  place 
in  the  mechanism  of  that  ladies’  Waltham  watch 
movement,  which,  when  completed,  is  actually 
smaller  in  diameter  than  a  dime  —  a  ten  cent  piece. 

The  screws  in  the  foreign-made  watch  are  made  by 
hand.  But  comparing  them  under  the  magnifying 
glass  we  see  the  difference  between  these  hand¬ 
made  screws  and  the  Waltham  machine-made  prod¬ 
uct.  The  foreign  screw  varies  —  the  Waltham  screw 
is  standardized  in  size  and  perfection  of  workman¬ 
ship. 

No  human  hand  could  ever  match  the  quantity  and 
quality  performance  of  machinery  that  creates  such 
miracles  as  these. 

This  is  one  more  of  the  many  reasons  why  the 
world’s  leading  horologists  came  to  Waltham  for 
time,  and  still  another  reason  why  your  selection 
should  emphatically  be  a  Waltham. 

This  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  find  a 
liberal  watch  education.  Sent  free  upon  request.  Waltham  IVatch 
Company,  T/altham,  Mass. 


WA  LT  H  AM 

THE  WORLD’S  WATCH  OVER  TIME 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG.  C 
529  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

THE  SWEET  TOTATO 

We  are  eating  Nancy  Hall  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  As  the  old  folks  used  to  say,  they 
are  now  fat;  that  is,  they  have  attained 
their  full  jelly-like  sweetness,  and  are  as 
far  superior  to  the  dry  Jersey  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  as  a  pumpkin  pie  is  to  them.  In 
fact,  a  well-baked  Nancy  Hall,  divested 
of  its  skin,  split  open  and  buttered, 
would  remind  a  New  Englander  of  his 
pumpkin  pie  because  of  its  jellied  sweet¬ 
ness.  I  have  always  wondered  how  any¬ 
one  could  care  for  the  dry  Jersey  sweet 
potatoes  after  eating  a  baked  potato  of 
the  yam  class,  of  which  we  consider  Nan¬ 
cy  Hall  the  best.  But  if  you  steam  or  boil 
the  Nancy  Hall,  as  some  do  the  dry  sweet 
potatoes,  you  have  ruined  one  of  nature’s 
choicest  products.  Baking  or  roasting 
in  the  ashes  on  the  old  kitchen  hearth  is 
the  only  way  to  cook  sweet  potatoes 
properly.  We  have  no  kitchen  hearths 
nowadays,  but  their  memory  lingers  with 
us  old  Virginians.  There  was  a  big 
fireplace,  large  enough  to  take  in  a  stick 
of  wood  four  feet  or  more  long.  In  one 
corner  of  the  hearth  there  was  a  hole 
made  large  enough  to  set  the  iron  vessel 
known  as  the  Dutch  oven,  in  which  the 
corn  pone  was  made  every  night.  This 
hole  was  filled  with  hot  coals  early  in  the 
afternoon.  After  supper  the  Dutch  oven 
was  filled  with  the  batter  of  corn  bread 
and  set  in  the  cleaned-out  hole.  Hot 
coals  and  ashes  were  banked  over  the 
cast-iron  lid,  and  the  next  morning  we 
had  real  “pone”  made  of  white  cornmeal, 
for  no  Virginian  would  use  yellow  meal 
for  bread.  But  the  pone  was  of  a  soft 
brownish  tint  all  through.  This  hot  corn 
bread  with  yam  potatoes  roasted  on  the 
hearth  in  the  hot  ashes  and  peeled  before 
placing  on  the  table  made  dishes  fit  for  a 
— an  American  farmer  and  his  wife. 

Of  course  our  market  growers  produce 
mainly  the  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes 
which  the  Northern  people  prefer.  They 
cannot  afford  to  do  any  educational  work 
to  show  the  Northern  people  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  the  yam  class.  In  fact,  many  of  our 
own  people  have  been  raised  to  the  no¬ 
tion  that  a  sweet  potato  must  be  dry  to 
be  good,  while  a  little  south  of  ns  no  one 
wants  the  choky  dry  potatoes.  There  is 
a  potato  grown  to  some  slight  extent  in 


Clipped  Cows  Mean  Clean  Milk 

Wide  awake  dairy  farmers  assert  that  it’s  next  to  impossible  to  obtain 
milk  with  low  bacteria  counts  without  clipping.  They  clip  their  cows  on 
udders  and  flanks  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
which  makes  cleaning  quick  and  easy  and  keeps  dirt 
and  other  filth  out  of  the  milk.  Here’s  what  two  of 
them  say: 

JELKE  DAIRY  FARM 

Dundee,  Ill.,  Nov.  7, 1919. 

.  A  clipping  machine  is  about  the  most  important  thing  used 
in  a  dairy  barn  to  get  clean  milk,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  cows 
clean  with  much  less  work.  When  a  cow  is  not  clipped,  all 
the  manure  sticks  to  her  hips,  legs,  udder  and  sides,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  get  sanitary  milk.  No  matter  how  Careful  a 
man  may  be,  it  is  bound  to  get  into  the  milk.  Clipping  a  cow 
does  not  take  much  longer  than  to  clean  her  well — iter  clip¬ 
ping  the  cleaning  is  a  very  small  job. 

J.  P.  TUCK,  Manager. 

BROOK  HILL  FARM 

.  Genesee  Depot,  Wis.,  Nov.  6, 1919. 

We  find  clipping  our  cows  a  necessity  both  from  the  stand- 

Eoint  of  saving  labor  and  of  cleanliness.  In  maintaining  a 
igh  standard  of  milk  production  clean  cows  are  necessary 

and  only  clipped  cows  can  be  kept  clean. 

HOWARD  T.  GREENE,  Sec'y. 

The  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine,  here  illustrated,  is 
best.  Runs  easily— lasts  a  lifetime.  Clips  horses  and  mules 
also.  Your  dealer  has  it,  or  order  from  us  at  $12.75.  Send  $2 
if  you  wish  and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 

Electric  Clipping  Machine,  direct  current,  $60;  alternating 
current,  $80. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

Dept*B14 1  Roosevelt  Road  and  Central  Are.,  Chicago 


the  South,  mainly  for  hog  feeding,  which 
would  suit  the  lovers  of  dry  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  This  potato  is  known  as  the 
“Nigger  Choker.”  It  has  a  dark  pur¬ 
plish  red  skin  and  interior  flesh  snowy 
white,  and  is  as  dry  as  starch  itself. 

I  stated  recently  that  the  sweet  po¬ 
tato  crop  here  would  average  300  bu.  an 
acre.  More  recent  investigation  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  it  has  been  rather  larger. 
I  have  learned  of  a  number  of  crops  of 
S00  baskets  an  acre,  the  basket  being  a 
%-bu.  basket,  making  500  bu.  an  acre. 
The  crop  stored  in  the  curing  houses  is 
being  sold  daily  for  .$1.50  a  basket.  As 
thousands  of  acres  were  grown  this  year 
in  this  section,  and  shipping  has  been 
going  on  since  August,  the  sweet  potato 
crop  has  brought  our  growers  a  great 
amount  of  money,  and  has  capped  the 
climax  of  a  wonderful  season  of  good 
prices  for  the  trucker’s  crop  that  began 
with  the  most  profitable  strawberry  sea¬ 
son  ever  known.  About  the  only  market 
garden  crop  that  has  not  paid  better  than 
usual  was  the  cantaloupe  crop,  while  cu¬ 
cumbers  paid  finely,  and  squashes  were 
reasonably  profitable.  I  have  no  statistics 
at  hand  to  show  the  number  of  carloads 
of  sweet  potatoes  sent  out  from  this  pen¬ 
insula,  certainly  a  great  many  thousands, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  yet 
to  go  during  the  Winter  and  Spring.  The 
storage  houses  prevent  any  overstocking 
the  markets. 

The  sweet  potato  is  a  wonderfully  spor¬ 
tive  plant,  and  many  think  there  has 
been  some  crossing  in  their  fields.  Of 
course  this  is  impossible,  since  the  sweet 
potato  seldom  even  blooms  here,  and 
never  makes  seed.  But  I  have  seen  red- 
skinned  and  yellow-skinned  potatoes  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  same  plant,  and  plants  that 
make  no  vine  but  simply  a  bunch  of 
shoots  on  the  hill  are  often  met  with 
among  potatoes  that  cover  the  ground 
thickly  with  vines.  Some  of  these  have 
been  separated,  mainly  of  the  yam  class, 
and  grown  as  a  distinct  variety.  But  at 
times  even  these  will  revert  to  the  long 
vine-making  habit.  About  the  only  sweet 
potato  of  the  yam  class,  and  the  poorest 
(Continued  on  page  1820) 


BOOK 

TODA 


It  will  tell  you 
how  to  grow  two 
crops  on  the 
same  soil  at  the 
same  time,  each 
benefiting  the 
other  and  leaving 
a  better  soil  for  the  following 
crops.  It  tells  you  how  to  make 
sure  of  good  stands  of  alfalfa 
and  clover,  even  on  poor  soils, 
and  how  to  reduce  your  fertilizer 
bills  by  one-half  or  two-thirds. 

Farmogerm,  the  recognized 
standard  of  seed  inoculants,  is 
always  fresh  and  active.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
last  moment  to  buy  your  cul¬ 
tures.  Read  about  the  patented 
stopper  which  makes  this  pos¬ 
sible.  Drop  a  post-card  and 
we  will  mail  booklet  at  once. 

EARP-THOMAS  CULTURES  CORP.,  Dept.  B. 

80  Lafayette  St.  New  York  City 


Take  Good  Care  of 

Your  Live  Stock 

Do  not  let  them  suffer  from  neglect. 
Keep  up  their  efficiency  and  value 
now,  when  so  much  is  dependent 
on  them. 

Keep  them  free  from  the  pain  of  strained 
tendons,  the  aches  and  tortures  of  snuell- 
tng*t  lameness ,  bruises — with  Sloan’s  Lini¬ 
ment.  Its  use  for  38  years  recommends 
it  to  you. 

Apply  Sloan's  Liniment  to  the  throbbing  part  and  let  it 
trrutraf  without  rutbinr.  Prompt  relief  will  follow,  the 
pains  and  aches  will  subside,  better  work  and  better 
worth  will  be  your  reward. 

Three  sizes— the  bigger  the  bottle  the  greater 
the  thrift.  Get  yourt  today.  35c..  70c.,  $1.40 


Sloans 

Lmimcnt 
Lfeep  ii  handy 


Great  Reduction  on  Lighting  Plants 

A  few  shop  worn  Lighting  Plants  in  good  or¬ 
der  at  groat  reduction  from  original  prices. 
Some  new  Air  Cooled  Engines,  V4,  2)4  and 
3  H.  P.  at  bargain  prices,  also  Rheostats, 
Cutouts  and  other  parts  necessary  for  the 
building  of  Isolated  Lighting  Plants. 
Write  us  for  prices,  or  call  and  pick  out 
what  you  want.  See  Mr.  Balch. 

DYNETO  ELECTRIC  CORP. 
DEPT.  F.L.  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


140  Acres,  25  Acres  Wood  and  Timber 

estimated  worth  $1,000  ;  2-story  10-room  house, 
cellar,  2  barns,  concrete  floor,  horse  stalls  in 
basement,  hen  house,  tool  house;  potatoes  yield¬ 
ed  200  bu.  per  acre;  bay  and  grain  equally  as 
good;  3  miles  to  railroad  town;  mile  to 
school.  Only  $2,750;  $1,000  cash;  balance,  mort¬ 
gage  and  easy  terms.  HALL’S  FARM  AGENCY, 
Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  Sell  Farms 

list  of  New  York  state  farms  for  sale.  Honest, ener¬ 
getic  men  with  auto  wanted  to  represent  us  in  good 
farming  vicinities  where  we  have  no  branch  agen¬ 
cy.  Givo  references  when  replying  and  mention  this 

ITE  AGENCY.  ( 


paper.  MANOEVILIE  REAL  ESTAT 


,  Inc.,  Olean,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— Grain,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farms 

from  5  to  150-acres  in  size  in  best  section  of  South 
Jersey.  Excellent  soil.  Long  growing  season.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Good  terms.  W.  M.  WHEATLEY,  Elmar,  H.  J. 

PI  I)  II  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for I’oultrymen,  Stockmen, 
1*  U  K  M  etc.  It's  businesslike. Y ou  need  It.  Pine  lot  of  samples 
•  S  S  811  suitable  for  any  business,  with  full  information  eent 
anywhere,  poatpald,  free.  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer.Beebe  Plain,  Vt. 


AfCNTC  U/ANTCn  Active.reliable,  on  sal- 
AUE.ll  I  O  YY  All  I  C.U  ary,  to  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkk  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  havo  horse  or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULH0LLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 

or 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER.  333  W  30th  St..  NewYork  City 
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Heeling  in  Strawberry  Plants 

Can  strawberry  plants  be  taken  up  in 
Fall  and  put  in  cellar  till  Spring  with 
some  earth  on  them  ?  e.  av. 

Allegany,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  it  is  possible  to  carry  them  over 
Winter  in  this  way  if  handled  carefully. 
We  have  done  it  in  some  cases  and  failed 
in  others.  The  plants  should  be  dug  at 
once  and  packed  in  moist  sand  or  moss, 
not  too  close  together,  and  kept  fairly 
moist  through  the  Winter.  If  they  dry 
out  too  much  they  are  not  likely  to  re¬ 
cover.  Where  there  are  only  a  few  plants 
they  may  be  planted  in  soil  in  boxes  or 
flats  and  watered  like  other  plants. 


Spraying  Trees  With  Whitewash 

Some  years  ago  the  Missouri  Experi- 
ment  Station  issued  a  bulletin  on  spray¬ 
ing  trees  with  whitewash  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  during  the  Winter.  The  theory 
of  this  was  thaj;  the  dark-colored  wood 
absorbed  more  heat  during  warm  days  of 
Winter  and  made  the  buds  more  liable 
to  swell.  The  white  color  prevented  so 
much  of  this  heat  absorption  and  there¬ 
fore  gave  less  danger.  Has  this  plan 
been  worked  out  in  commercial  practice? 
We  sent  to  the  Missouri  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  for  the  facts  and  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

The  spraying  of  peach  and  other  fruit 
trees  Avith  a  thick  lime- wash  for  the 
purpose  of  Avhitening  their  branches,  and 
thus  reflecting  the  sun’s  rays  and  retard¬ 
ing  growth  in  the  Spring,  has  never  gone 
beyond  the  experimental  stage.  So  far  as 
I  know  this  practice  has  not  come  into 
commercial  use.  Yegetation  cau  be  de¬ 
layed  only  a  comparatively  small  amount 
by  this  treatment,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
if’  the  practice  is  to  be  generally  recom¬ 
mended  when  the  question  of  expense  and 
variation  in  seasons  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  AT.  R.  GARDNER. 


Dividing  Peony  Roots 

Can  peony  roots  be  made  to  grow  from 
root  cuttings,  or  from  Avhole  roots  that 
have  no  buds?  I  have  been  transplanting 
some  that  have  large  clusters  of  roots 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  small 
neck  joining  other  parts,  shaped  much 
like  a  carrot,  but  they  have  no  buds. 
Will  these  roots  having  no  buds,  if  sepa¬ 
rated  and  planted  in  good  soil,  grow? 

West  Medway,  Maes.  e.  a.  a. 

E.  A.  A.  wishes  to  know  if  peony  roots 
without  eyes  will  grow.  Yes,  of  the  va¬ 
riety  Officinalis,  though  the  break  will  not 
be  as  rapid  as  with  the  root  that  has  an 
eye.  With  the  finer  varieties,  as  Festiva 
Maxima,  and  others  of  this  class,  an  eye 
is  necessary,  though  it  will  be  all  right 
to  plant  the  root  without  an  eye.  These 
will  probably  lie  in  the  ground  and  sprout 
the  second  season.  The  roots  can  be  cut 
up  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  eyes, 
if  planted  in  the  Fall,  but  if  you  want 
plants  that  will  flower  profusely  a  feAV 
years  after  planting,  the  divisions  should 
not  be  too  small.  E- 


Cherry  Tree  Exuding  Gum 

What  causes  the  “gum”  to  ooz“  out  of 
the  bark  on  my  cherry  tree?  In  cutting 
it  away  I  can  run  a  wire  un  and  down 
und'W  the  bark,  but  find  no  worm  yr 
bn-er.  The  yvood  seems  brown  and  pithy 
when  opened  up.  I  haA’e  Idled  the  in¬ 
cisions  made  Avith  fish  or  Avhale  oil  soap 
and  in  most  cases  they  heal  up  and  the 
trouble  is  over.  I  have  an  incision  now 
in  the  bark  five  or  six  inches  long  that 
does  not  yield  to  such  treatment  so  readily 
as  the  smaller  cuts.  J-  H.  J. 

Itoxborough,  Pa 

There  are  a  number  of  conditions  which 
might  cause  the  trunks  of  cherry  tr^es 
to  ooze  gum.  FolloAving  he  severe'  Win¬ 
ter  of  two  years  ago.  when  the  wood  of 
cherry  trees  ivas  injured,  in  many  cases 
considerable  gumming  has  been  noted  It 
is  the  nature  of  cherry  trees  to  e<  n-1" 
gum  Avhere  certain  injuries  occur  in  the 
Avood.  Gumming  may  also  result  from  un¬ 
favorable  groyviug  conditions  and  is  not 
uncommon  AA’here  trees  are  beginning  to 
fail  because  of  lack  of  proper  soil  condi¬ 
tions  or  some  other  factor.  Sometimes 
an  unfavorable  root  stock  will  encourage 
the  same  effect.  I  note  you  state  that 
the  wood  of  this  cherry  tree  appears 
broAvn  and  pithy.  One  would  infer,  there¬ 
fore.  that  the  tree  has  been  injured 
through  weather  conditions  or  because  of 
some  unfavorable  factor.  You  do  not 
give  details  as  to  the  age  of  the  tree,  or 
hoAv  it  is  situated  Avith  reference  to  soil 
conditions  and  other  factors  Avhich  might 
affect  its  groAvth.  If  it  is  an  old  tree  it 
may  be  failing  naturally.  The  most 
which  might  be  done  is  to  provide  plant 
food  and  cultural  conditions  that  will  en¬ 
courage  as  vigorous  a  growth  as  possible. 
If  the  tree  is  weak  and  dying  back  from 
the  top  a  severe  pruning  may  help  the 
tree  to  maintain  its  vigor  for  a  time 
longer.  Very  little  can  be  accomplished 
by  cutting  into  the  tree  and  treating  the 
points  from  which  the  gum  exudes. 


Illustration  shows  Case  10-18  Kero  sent 
Tractor  pulline  ■  2 -bottom  Grand  Detour 
Plow. 


Remember  This  Trade  Mark 
as  Well  as  the  Name  of 


C  V 


The  world-famous  trade 
mark  of  the  Eagle  on  the 
Globe  identifies  all  ma¬ 
chinery  manufactured  by 
the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing 
Machine  Company. 

Now,  here’s  a  straightforward,  heart-to- 
heart  statement  of  why  you  should  know 
what  this  trade  mark  means  to  you — why 
you  should  give  preference  to  farm 
machinery  on  which  it  appears. 

You  know  the  advantage  and  value 
of  experienced,  reliable  farm  help — 
the  kind  you  can  depend  on  through 
‘thick-and-thin;”— the  kind  that 
‘sticks”  the  year  round  if  you  need  it! 

That’s  exactly  what  you  get— in 
mechanical  form  —  when  you  buy 
machinery  built  by  this  company  and 
bearing  the  good  old  trade  mark  of 
the  Eagle  on  the  Globe. 

This  company  has  been  building 
superior  machines  for  farmers  for 
77  years — probably  long  before  you 
were  born  !  Often  our  machines  have 
been  a  little  higher  in  price  than 
others;  but  you  could  bet  your 
bottom  dollar  on  their  depend¬ 
ability  in  “a  pinch;” — on  better 
work  and  more  of  it  and  over 
a  long  period  of  years. 


Look  for  the  trade  mark  of  the  Eagle 
on  the  Globe  on 

Kerosene  Tractors  Steam  Tractors 
Threshers 

Steam  Rollers  Baling  Presses 

Silo  Fillers 

Rock  Crushers  Road  Graders 


NOTICE: 

We  want  the  public  to  know  that 
our  plows  are  NOT  the  plows  made 
bv  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works. 


9,000  dealers  and  31  branch  houses  throughout  the  United  States 
will  take  care  of  you  in  the  matter  of  sales,  service  and  supplies. 

Apply  to  any  of  them  for  detailed  information,  or  direct  to  us. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  AN-12  RACINE,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 

Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  since  1842 
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It’s  Time  to  Spray 

Trees  are  sleeping,  but  the  scales  are  not  sleeping. 
Dormant  spraying  is  the  first  step  in  the  season’s  spray 
schedule.  Let  us  advise  and  direct  you.  Write  and  we 
will  send  you  an  excellent  spraying  book  and  tell  you 
why  you  should  use 


Orchard 

Brand 


B.T.S. 


for  San  Jose  Scale  and  Peach  Leaf  Curl — a  great  scale 
remedy — the  result  of  over  20  years’  experience.  You 
will  prefer  this  dry  product  to  any  solution  you  can  buy 
because  the  bulk  is  less,  weight  less,  shipping  charges 
less,  no  leakage  and  altogether  more  economical  and  satis¬ 
factory.  Simply  add  water  in  the  orchard— then  it’s  ready. 

A  100-lb.  keg  of  B.  T.  S.  is  the  equivalent  in  all  spraying 
operations  of  a  50-gallon  barrel  of  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
weighing  600-lbs.  For  dormant  spraying  begin  shortly 
after  leaves  fall — spray  any  time  weather  is  suitable 
until  shortly  before  buds  open  in  spring.  We  gladly 
answer  any  questions  personally. 

Orchard  Brand  Spray  Materials 

include  also  the  standard  Orchard  Brand  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
and  a  complete  line  of  Insecticides  and  Fungicides  for  Dormant 
and  Growing  period  spraying. 

We  are  cooperating  with  fruit  growers  everywhere. 

Put  your  problems  up  to  us.  Write  us  direct.  Get 
your  name  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  seasonable 
spraying  information.  Address  as  below. 

General  CliemlcaVr 

Insecticide  Dept.,  25  Broad  St.,  New^ork^ 


MANURE  IS  DEFICIENT  IN 
PHOSPHORUS 

WITH  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  COSTING  ABOUT  DOUBLE 
THE  USUAL  PRICE  MAKE  YOUR  MANURE  GO  AS  FAR 
AS  POSSIBLE  BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

ANALYSING 

16%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

MANURE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RATION 
FOR  CORN  THAN  HAY  IS  FOR  A  COW 

The  addition  of  Phosphorus  to  manure,  in  the  form  of  Barium-Phosphate,  will  pay  as  well  us 
feeding  grain  with  hay. 

A  few  pounds  of  B-P  scattered  each  day  in  the  gutters  of  your  cow  barn  will 

DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  MANURE 
BY  ITS  ADDITION  OF  PHOSPHORUS 

It  is  the  sensible  and  logical  thing  to  do. 

WHY  DON9T  YOU  DO  IT? 

We  will  deliver  Barium-Phosphate  anywhere  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  most  New 
England  points  at  the  following  prices: 

CARLOADS,  20  TONS  OR  MORE  $21.50  A  TON 

LESS  CARLOADS,  1  TON  OR  MORE  23.50  A  TON 

Write  for  our  book  “Phosphorus  and  Manure” 

Wither  bee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


Fall  Cleaning. — Never  was  it  more 
important  to  give  the  garden  a  thorough 
renovation  at  the  end  of  the  season  than 
it  is  this  year.  A  general  cleaning  up  of 
all  rubbish,  combined  with  Fall  plowing, 
will  do  much  to  get  rid  of  the  many  pes¬ 
tiferous  insects  that  live  over  in  rubbish 
or  just  under  the  suface  of  the  ground. 
This  year  the  European  corn-borer  has 
been  added  to  the  list  and  is  by  far  the 
most  dangerous  pest  of  all.  Experience 


Tree  Protector  of  Wire  Netting 


has  shown  that  the  best  time  to  get  rid  of 
this  newcomer  is  in  the  Fall  and  Spring, 
and  that  unless  the  most  vigorous  meas¬ 
ures  are  adopted  at  that  season  the  pest 
will  inevitably  increase  until  it  sweeps 
over  the  entire  country,  doing  incalculable 
damage.  In  many  section  this  cleaning 
up  work  can  be  made  obligatory,  but  it 
ought  to  be  done  voluntarily  everywhere. 

Increasing  Popularity  of  Cider. — 
The  abnormal  rainfall,  plus  high  winds, 
has  made  apples  drop  badly.  Perhaps 
that  is  one  reason  for  the  great  increase 
in  the  amount  of  cider  being  made  in 
New  England.  Other  reasons  are  given, 
too,  such  'as  the  lack  of  sugar  for  canning 
apples  and  making  them  into  jelly.  Truth 
to  tell,  though,  cider  seems  to  have  re¬ 
newed  its  popularity  to  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
tent.  Small  kegs  of  cider  are  now  to  be 
found  on  the  counters  of  drug  stores  all 
over  Boston.  The  heavy  demand  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  high  prices  for  cider  apples,  so 


orchard  growers  will  lose  many  trees  from 
girdling  this  year  unless  they  are  given 
protection,  and  at  the  price  of  young  trees 
now  it  pays  to  give  them  extra  attention. 

I  have  seen  various  methods  tried  to  pre¬ 
vent  damage  from  rabbits  and  field  mice, 
and  have  found  nothing  to  equal  the 
tree  protectors  made  of  stout  wire  net¬ 
ting.  These  protectors  may  be  purchased 
ready  for  use,  or  made  up  at  home  by 
buying  the  netting  and  cutting  it  into 
squares.  It  should  he  placed  loosely 
around  the  trees,  as  shown  in  cut,  not 
touching  the  bark  at  any  place,  and 
should  be  pressed  half  an  inch  or  more 
into  the  ground.  An  easy  way  to  fasten 
the  nettiug  in  place  is  to  run  a  wire 
around  it  near  the  top  and  near  the  bot¬ 
tom,  crooking  it  at  the  ends  with  pliers. 
These  wire  protectors  exclude  both  rab¬ 
bits  and  mice,  and  if  for  any  reason  they 
are  not  taken  off  in  the  Spring  they  do 
not  provide  a  lodging  place  for  insects, 
as  do  the  strips  of  wood  veneer  some¬ 
times  used.  Yet  the  latter  prove  effective 
and  are  often  used  to  advantage.  They 
last  well  and  are  inexpensive,  but  they 
should  be  taken  off  in  the  Spring.  Tough 
paper,  cornstalks  and  other  cheap  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  used,  but  they  cannot  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  last  the  Winter  through  ^ 
without  considerable  attention,  so  that  in 
the  end  the  wire  netting  gives  the  great¬ 
est  service. 

Protecting  Raspberries.  —  Although 
♦here  are  protected  gardens  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  where  most  of  the  raspberries  will 
go  through  the  Winter  safely,  there  are 
many  exposed  situations  where  it  is  wise 
to  lay  down  the  plants.  This  is  a  simple 
enough  process,  and  one  that  takes  but 
little  time  when  the  berry  patch  is  small. 
It  is  best  to  have  two  people  to  do  the 
work,  one  of  whom  should  wear  heavy 
gloves  and  should  grasp  the  canes  firmly, 
bending  them  over  almost  to  the  ground. 
Ilis  assistant  should  then  throw  enough 
earth  over  the  ends  to  keep  them  in  place. 

I  have  not  found  it  necessary,  as  a  rule, 
to  cover  the  entire  plant.  Some  time  ago 
I  saw  a  good-sized  plantation  after  the 
plants  had  been  prepared  for  Winter  and 
found  that  they  had  simply  been  bent  over 
in  the  way  described.  This  same  plan  can 
be  adopted  for  protecting  blackberries, 
except  that  it  often  is  necessary  to  first 
loosen  the  roots  on  one  side  with  a  fork 
so  that  there  will  not  be  too  much  strain 
on  them  when  the  plants  are  laid  down. 

E.  1.  FARRINGTON. 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

(Continued  from  page  ISIS) 
of  the  class  that  is  shipped  North,  is  the 
Hayman,  known  in  the  Baltimore  mar- 


Laying  Down  Raspberries  for  Winter  Protection 


that  the  farmer  benefits  to  that  extent. 
One  large  cider  bottling  establishment 
near  Boston  has  been  bringing  apples 
from  Central  Connecticut  by  the  carload. 

Protecting  Young  Trees. — For  some 
reason  “varmints”  of  various  kinds  seem 
to  have  increased  in  many  parts  of  New 
England  the  past  year,  whether  this  is 
because  of  last  Winter’s  mildness  or  be¬ 
cause  less  hunting  was  done  during  the 
war,  or  some  other  reason.  Poultry 
keepers  and  garden  makers  have  suffered 
largely  from  the  depredations  of  various 
animals.  There  is  season  to  believe  that 


ket  simply  as  the  yam.  Years  ago  the 
late  B.  K.  Bliss,  seedsman  of  New  York, 
got  hold  of  the  Hayman  and  sent  it  out 
under  the  name  of  Southern  Queen,  by 
which  name  it  is  still  known  in  many  sec¬ 
tions.  The  main  shippiug  potatoes  here 
are  the  Big  Stem  Jersey  and  the  Gold 
Skin.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


“Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  Doctor 
Bimby’s  medicine  does  any  good?”  “Not 
unless  you  follow  the  directions?”  “What 
are  the  directions?”  “Keep  the  bottle 
tightly  corked  !” — Melbourne  Australa¬ 
sian. 
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Look  for  the  Red  Ball 

“Ball- Band”  Rubber  Footwear 
gives  you  long  wear,  perfect  fit,  and 
real  foot-comfort. 

More  than  ten  million  people  look 
for  the  Red  Ball  when  they  buy 
Rubber  Footwear,  because  they 
know  it  stands  for  highest  quality 
and  More  Days  Wear.  Sold  in  sixty 
thousand  stores. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  free  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  “More  Days  Wear.” 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

“The  House  that  Pays  Millions  for  Quality ** 


Useful  gifts  are  always  appreciated 
most.  For  Christmas  this  year  why 
not  give  “Ball-Band”  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear  ?  There  is  a  style  and  a  size 
for  every  member  of  your  family. 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Wheat,  75  per  cent  marketed :  Rood. 
$2.15;  potatoes,  average  100  bu.  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  more.  $2.25  for  No.  1.  and  No.  2  $1.10. 
Beans,  very  few  planted,  yield  10  to  15 
bu. ;  per  cwt..  $5.50.  Oats,  average  yield; 
no  market;  85c.  Barley,  good  acreage; 
poor  yield — 15  to  25  bn. :  $2.25.  Corn, 
best  in  three  years ;  mostly  silage ;  no 
State  corn  for  sale.  Buckwheat,  only 
small  lots  in  this  section  ;  yield,  30  or 
more;  $3  per  cwt.  Apples,  very  small 
crop;  ciders.  $1.50  per  cwt.:  bbl.,  $0  to 
$!).  Cabbage  short  on  account  of  lice ; 
Danish,  $25  to  $30  per  ton  ;  domestic,  $12 
to  $20.  Hay,  good  crop;  some  damaged 
by  rain :  Timothy.  $18  to  $10.  Milk 
mostly  at  League  price;  some  to  Roches¬ 
ter  at  a  little  more.  Hogs,  live.  14  to 
35c;  fowls  and  chicks  dropped  from  30c 
to  22  to  24c.  There  are  several  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  muck  land  in  northern  part 
of  town  owned  by  Western  New  York 
Farms  Company  which  rents  for  $35  per 
acre,  and  as  onions  sold  around  $2  per 
bu..  lettuce  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  bag,  cel¬ 
ery  up  to  $3.50  or  $4.  it  has  been  very 
profitable,  some  with  10  or  15  acres  mak¬ 
ing  thousands  of  dollars.  All  that  is 
broken  up  is  taken  for  another  year. 
Help  is  so  scarce  and  expensive  several 
farmers  are  saying  they  will  have  to  cut 
down  acreage  of  crops,  as  they  cannot 
get  them  taken  care  of.  I  heard  one  pros¬ 
perous  farmer  say  he  had  to  help  fill  11 
silos  to  get  his  own  done.  Quite  a  few 
tenant  farmers  are  selling  out.  thinking 
they  can  do  better  working  out,  but  others 
will  take  the  farms.  o.  L.  s. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  leading  products  in  this  vicinity 
are  hay,  oats  and  buckwheat;  no  dairying 
on  a  large  scale  in  this  section.  Farmers 
are  receiving  for  hay  $20  to  $21  per  ton 
for  best ;  buckwheat,  $1.25  per  bu. :  oats, 
75  to  SOe;  eggs.  65  to  70c  per  doz.;  but¬ 
ter.  57  to  60c  per  lb.  Hay  was  a  fairly 
good  crop.  Buckwheat  ran  about  25  bu. 
to  acre.  There  was  so  much  rain  that 
oats  were  poor  and  of  poor  quality,  as 
they  were  sprouted  and  badly  colored  and 
a  great  many  wasted.  There  is  lots  of 
land  that  was  not  worked,  the  hay  not 
even  cut.  on  account  of  scarcity  of  labor. 

I  think  the  future  outlook  for  farmers  is 
bad,  unless  they  get  together  and  send 
more  farmers  to  the  Legislature  to  make 
our  laws.  n.  o. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Milk.  3  per  cent  butterfat  at  conden- 
sery.  $3.30  per  cwt.  Oats  poor,  selling 
at  00c  per  bu. ;  buckwheat  good  at  $2.60 
per  cwt. ;  some  early  for  $3.  Potatoes 
fair,  at  car  $1.30  per  bu.  Corn  an  extra 
good  crop.  $3.30  per  cwt.  at  mills.  Ap¬ 
ples  scarce,  bringing  from  $2  to  $3  per 
bu.  Hay,  $18  per  ton.  pressed.  Stock  is 
rather  dull  at  present,  good  grade  cows 
$100  to  $125  each.  Dairying  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  industry  in  this  section.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  crops  raised  are  buckwheat  and  po¬ 
tatoes;  these,  combined  with  the  milk  bus¬ 
iness,  form  the  principal  income  to  farm¬ 
ers.  E.  L.  P. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

STOCKS  FIRMLY  HELD  AND  VALUES  STILL 
TENDING  SLIGHTLY  UPWARD. 

Prices  of  leading  lines  of  produce  still 
tend  upward,  but  recent  advances  have 
been  small  and  the  markets  seem  to  be 
steadying  to-  a  Winter  basis.  Supplies  in 
nearly  all  lines  are  still  decreasing.  Val¬ 
ues  of  onions,  cabbage  and  potatoes  have 
moved  up  another  peg.  These  three 
lines  have  been  the  star  performers  in  the 
market  this  season.  Apples  are  high  too. 
but.  they  simpiy  made  a  good  start  and 
held  it  fairly  well  throughout  the  season. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  SUSTAINED  TOTATO 
MARKETS 

Potatoes  are  higher  west  than  east  in 
many  markets.  The  general  wholesale 
range  in  -western  cities  is  $2.85  to  $3.25 
per  cwt.  while  leading  eastern  cities  range 
82.50  to  $2.00.  The  range  in  Canadian 
cities  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  Eastern 
United  States.  Potato  holders  appear 
confident  of  continued  high  prices  and  are 
not  hurrying  the  slow  sales.  Supplies 
are  very  moderate  for  the  time  of  year. 
If  the  crop  has  not  been  under  estimated, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  it  without  the  troublesome  surplus 
v.hich  occurred  last  Spring.  Something 
will  depend  on  the  kind  of  weather  this 
Winter  and  the  transportation  conditions 
as  affecting  a  steady  rate  of  movement 
to  market. 

HEAVY  STORAGE  OF  APPLES 

The  feature  of  the  apple  situation  is 
the  large  and  increasing  amount  in  cold 
storage,  but  the  increase  as  compared 
with  the  early  part  of  the  season  and  with 
last,  year  is  chiefly  in  boxed  apples.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  later  varieties  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  boxed  fruit  have  not  come  upon  the 
market  to  any  great,  extent,  but  have  been 
put  almost  solidly  into  cold  storage.  The 
stock  of  barrelled  apples  in  storage  is 
practically  about  the  same  as  last  year; 
hence,  during  the  last  part  of  the  season 
Washington  and  Oregon  apples  are  un¬ 
likely  to  be  a  prominent,  feature  in  the 
large  markets.  The  stock  of  boxed  ap¬ 
ples  in  storage  increased  over  50  per  cent 
during  the  first  two  weeks  in  November, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  it  was 
nearly  70  per  cent  larger  than  the  same 


date  in  1018.  Apples  have  gone  into 
storage  at.  rather  high  prices,  but  demand 
seems  to  be  steady  and  fairly  active  al¬ 
though  doubtless  checked  somewhat,  by 
scarcity  of  sugar. 

EXPORT  MARKETS  UNSATISFACTORY 

There  would  be  nothing  very  dangerous 
in  the  situation  were  it  not  for  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  conditions  of  foreign  markets. 
British  cities  seem  to  be  over-supplied  at 
present,  and  even  the  holiday  demand  has 
not  yet.  stiffened  prices.  Decent  prices 
would  hardly  net  shippers  as  much  as 
they  could  have  obtained  in  the  home  mar¬ 
kets  even  for  the  best  lots,  while  ship¬ 
ments  which  arrived  slack  or  wasty  were 
sold  at  a  net  loss.  The  English  shilling 
is  worth  only  about  20  cents  now’,  which 
makes  considerable  difference  in  net  re¬ 
turns  compared  with  the  former  24  cent 
basis.  No.  1  American  Baldwins  have 
been  selling  at,  about  $10  per  barrel  for 
the  best.  _hut  a  good  many  sold  from 
$6  to  $8.50  which  means  a  very  unsat¬ 
isfactory  net  after  taking  out  nearly  $5 
for  expenses.  The  domestic  markets 
have  been  paying  $7  to  $8.50  for  best 
Baldwins,  and  $4  to  $6  for  those  not  so 
good  in  color  and  finish.  The  general 
range  of  prices  has  been  fully  maintained 
for  the  past  two  wreeks. 

CABBAGE  AND  ONIONS  FIRMLY  HELD 

After  several  weeks  of  very  rapid  ad¬ 
vance.  the  cabbage  markets  are  a  little 
more  steady,  but  the  tendency  is  still  up¬ 
ward  in  many  markets  and  the  price  level 
has  reached  $70  per  ton  bulk  in  several 
cities  of  the  Middle  West.  Most  eastern 
cities  ranee  $55  to  $65  with  correspond¬ 
ing  prices  by  barrel  or  cwt.  Shippers  in 
Western  New  York  are  getting  as  high  as 
$60  for  best  hard  head  stock.  Apparently 
from  1.500  to  2.000  cars  are  left,  in  the 
important  shipping  section,  which  from 
now  on  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the 
Winter  cabbage.  New  cabbage  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  come  in  a  small  way  from 
Texas,  but  not,  very  much  southern  cab¬ 
bage  this  year  was  grown  on  about  2-3 
of  the  acreage  of  last  season's  crop,  and 
the  average  yield  was  only  seven  tons 
ier  acre,  compared  with  $.7  tons  per  acre 
ast.  year,  but  the  crop  is  likely  to  h" 
fully  as  profitable  this  year  because  of 
the  higher  average  price.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  the  recent  advance  has  gone  to 
the  storage  buyer  rather  than  to  the 
grower,  nearly  all  the  crop  having  lef 
the  grower’s  hands  in  the  principal  com¬ 
mercial  sections  at  much  lower  prices. 
The  present  is  one  of  the  years  in  which 
growers  of  most  leading  truck  crops 
would  have  been  well  repaid  for  storing 
part,  of  t.heir  crop.  The  situation  of 
onions  is  much  like  that  of  cabbage. 
Dealers  hold  about  all  the  commercial 
supplies  and  are  asking-$5  to  $6  per  cwt. 
The  price  is  about  the  same  East  and 
West.  Shipments  are  less  than  50  cars 
per  day.  g.  b.  f. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Potatoes  are  steady  at  $1.25  to  $1.75 
per  bu..  with  sweets  $4.25  to  $4.50  per 
bbl.  Apples  quiet ;  $2.25  to  $3.25  for 
Duchess,  Wealthy  or  Baldwin,  firsts ; 
$1.25  to  $2  for  low  grades,  per  bu.  Pears 
becoming  scarce;  $3  to  $4  for  best;  $1.50 
to  $3  for  common ;  per  bu.  Quinces. 
$1.50  to  $2  per  bu.  Beans  dull;  $4  20 
to  $7.80  per  bu.  Onions,  $2.25  to  $5 
per  100-lb.  sack.  Grapes  out  of  market, 
except  California  Malagas,  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  box.  Cranberries  quiet ;  $7.50  to 
$10  50  per  bbl.  Oranges,  $0.50  to  $7.25  ; 
lemons,  $5.25  to  $6.25;  grapefruit.  $4  to 
$5,  per  box;  limes.  75c  to  $1  per  100; 
all  citrus  fruit  active  and  firm.  Banana/:. 
$3.25  to  $6  per  bunch  ;  pineapples  re¬ 
tailing  at  40c  for  24's. 

String  beans,  $5  to  $6  per  hamper : 
Lima  beans.  30  to  40c;  Brussels  sprouts. 
15  to  20c.  both  per  qt. ;  beets.  85c  to  $1  ; 
carrots,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cauliflower  scare". 
$2.50  to  83;  parsnips,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
perpers.  $1  to  $1.50;  pumpkins,  50  to 
60c;  spinach,  light  offerings.  $2  to  $2.25; 
turnips,  $1.25  to  $1.50  for  white  :  $2  50  to 
$2.75  for  yellow,  all  per  bu. :  cabbage. 
$2.75  to  $3.50;  Winter  squash.  60  to  75c. 
both  per  100  lbs.;  celery,  State,  60  to  75c 
per  bunch;  lettuce,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
2 -doz.  box;  endive,  75c  to  $1;  romaine. 
30  to  40c  per  doz. ;  watercress,  40  to  50c  ; 
parsley,  20  to  40c;  radishes.  15  to  25c. 
all  per  doz.  bunches;  tomatoes,  $2.50  to 
$3  for  California  30-lb.  box. 

Butter.  65  to  75c  for  creamery;  60  to 
70c  for  dairy ;  58  to  68c  for  crocks ;  48 
to  52c  for  common  ;  20  to  38c  for  oleo¬ 
margarine  ;  higher  prices  predicted. 
Cheese,  steady  :  33  to  3-*c  for  daisies  ;  32 
to  33c  for  flats ;  35  to  36c  for  longhorns 
and  flats ;  40  to  60c  for  Swiss.  Eggs.  82 
to  03c  for  hennery ;  75  to  80c  for  State 
candled:  73  to  75c  for  Western  candled; 
53  to  54c  for  storage. 

Poultry  is  not  strong,  at  45  to  -18c  for 
dressed  turkey ;  27  to  33c  for  fowl ;  35 
to  3,6c  for  chicken  ;  38  to  44c  for  broilers; 
23  to  26c  for  old  roosters;  37  to  40c  for 
ducks ;  27  to  20c  for  geese ;  with  live 
poultry  3  to  5c  less  than  dressed.  Bab¬ 
bits,  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  jacks ;  60  to  75c 
for  cottontails,  per  pair.  Dressed  cotton¬ 
tails  retailing  at  $1  per  pair.  Chestnuts. 
18  to  20c;  8  to  12c  for  hickories;  7  to 
9c  for  walnuts,  per  lb.  Hay,  $25  to  $30 
for  Timothy  grades,  baled  ;  firm.  Maple 
sugar,  17  to  24c  per  lb.;  maple  syrup,  $2 
to  $2.25  per  gal.  Honey,  dull;  30  to  36c 
for  common  to  fancy  extract.  J.  W.  c. 


There’ s  something  really 
fascinating  about  the  nut¬ 
like  flavor  of 


Grape  =Nuts 

The  strength^  and  nutrition 
gleaned  from  this  wheat 
and  malted  barley  food 
make  it  a  most  sensible 
breakfast  cereal, 
while  its  low  cost  adds  true 
economy. 


Indoor  Closet 


City  Comfort  at  a  Cost  of  Less 
Than  lc  a  Week  Per  Person 

A  wonderful  convenience  and  protection 
to  health  and  a  necessity  to  invalids  in 
cold  or  rainy  weather.  Can  be  installed 
any  place— closet,  bedroom,  cellar,  attic, 
etc.  Easily  moved.  No  plumbing— noex« 
pense  for  fixtures— no  trouble. 
Sanitary— Odorless 

Guaranteed  absolutely  sanitary  and 
free  from  odor.  Strong  chemicals 
dinsolve  contents,  which  aro 
emptied  once  a  month  as  easy  as 
ashes.  No  disease  germs- no  fly 
breeding:  or  water  contamination.  1 

Only  $1.00  Down  { 

SI. 00  briny.s  it  complete  for  80 
ays*  free  trial;  if  satisfied,  take 
on©  year  to  pay.  Costs  nothing:  un¬ 
less  you  keep  it.  Write  for  special 
Indoor  Clofiot  offer  and  Ret  won¬ 
derful  Hartman  Free  Book  on' 
*  ‘Majestic*’  Indoor  Toilets. 


UADTM  I  PH  EHEI  LaSalle  Street 

flHRIlYl  I  UU.  Dept. E£Q| Chicago 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  send  your  size  and 
these  wonderful  A11MY 
WORK  SHOES  will  eome 
to  you  at  once.  Cheek 
full  of  wear.  We 
guarantee  them  and 
you  buy  at  our  risk 
Pay  only  $4.34  on 
arrival  l'or  this 
smashing 
value. 


Only  $4.34 

Postpaid  free, 
on  arrival 

ORDER  CO.,  Dept.  L1013 

44  I'Pderal  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  shoes  postpaid.  I  risk  nothing. 

Name . size 

Address . 1 .  iColor!  ! ! 


Build  up  a 

Fertile  Soil 


You  cannot  afford  to  sell  the 
fertility  of  your  land.  It  is  not 
enough  to  get  big  crops.  To 
hold  your  own  you  are  obliged  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of  your  good 
soils  and  to  build  up  your  poor 
ones.  Given  the  support  of  good 
farming, 

Listers  Fertilizers 

will  build  up  and  maintain  a  fer¬ 
tile  soil  besides  producing  large 
crops  of  good  quality.  These 
fertilizers  are  celebrated  for  their 
honest  value  as  crop  producers 
and  soil  builders. 

Send  your  name  for  our  new  Year  Book 
and  ask  us  for  the  agency  for  your  town. 

AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL 
WORKS 

AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Also  PORTLAND,  MAINE,  ROCHESTER  A  UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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Why  the  Chimneys  Lean 

Regarding  leaning  house  chinmeye,  as 
mentioned  by  W.  S.  on  page  151S,  and 
the  answer  to  his  inquiry  by  R.  II.  S.. 
who  suggests  that  that  condition  is  not 
general,  as  W.  S.  states,  I  wish  to  say 
that  here  in  this  seaport  town  practically 
all  the  square  8-inch  flue  and  8xl2-inch 
flue  chimneys  lean  very  much  toward  the 
east,  as  do  many  of  the  old  3G-inch  chim¬ 
neys  on  colonial  houses,  though  most  of 
the  latter  are  topped  very  near  the  roof 
and  consequently  there  is  little  chance  for 
them  to  lean.  Practically  every  one  of 
the  small-flue  chimneys  must  be  rebuilt 
from  the  roof  every  six  to  10  years.  The 
prevailing  winds  here  are  from  the  east 
and  often  smell  strongly  of  the  seas.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  a  chemist  that  the 
action  of  the  salt  air  on  the  mortar  causes 
it  to  shrink  somewhat  aijd  the  bricks  on 
the  east  side  are  thereby  brought  nearer 
together,  making  the  easterly  side  of  the 
chimney  shorter  than  the  opposite  side 
and  thus  causing  the  leaning  position. 
Eventually  the  top  bricks  become  loose 
and  fall  off  if  not  attended  to.  The  rea¬ 
son  that  factory  chimneys  are  not  affected 
is  because  they  are  several  bricks  in  thick¬ 
ness  and  the  outer  layer  of  brick  pro¬ 
tects  the  layers  immediately  inside,  and 
their  mass  is  sufficient  to  hold  the  chim¬ 
ney  in  the  upright  position.  Common 
house  chimneys  are  only  one  brick  thick 
in  this  locality,  but  all  have  their  founda¬ 
tions  in  the  cellar,  bracket-supported 
chimneys  being  permitted  only  for  sheds 
or  outbuildings,  and  then  on  the  outside 
of  the  building  only.  F.  J.  M. 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

Slope  of  Chimneys 

Referring  to  question  by  W.  S.  on  page 
1518,  concerning  inclination  of  chimneys, 
will  say  what  I  have  noticed  from  obser¬ 
vation.*  By  making  a  close  examination 
of  a  chimney  one  will  find  that  the  mortar 
between  the  bricks  on  the  east  and  also 
the  south  side  is  worn  away  by  the 
weather,  i.  e.,  rain,  freezing,  sunshine  and 
thawing.  I  have  seen  chimneys,  also 
brick  buildings,  where  from  one-fourth  to 
one  inch  of  mortar  was  gone  from  the 
joints.  Brickmasons  say  that  heat  and 
gas  fumes  from  furnaces  warp  chimneys, 
but  missing  mortar,  heat  and  cold  on 
opposite  sides  cause  unequal  expansion. 
The  only  time  wind  has  any  effect  is 
when  it  blows  a  chimney  over, 
will  not  bend  a  solid  without 
it.  but  expansion  will. 

Danielson,  Conn. 


for  wind 
breaking 
J.  A.  R. 


Trouble  with  Chimney  and  Cellar  Wall 

I  would  like  a  little  help  on  the  follow¬ 
ing:  About  every  week  when  we  have 
rainy  weather  and  the  wind  comes  from 
the  east.  I  must  take  down  the  pipe  from 
the  kitchen  stove.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
bucketful  of  soot  in  the  pipe,  and  as  much 
in  the  stove.  It  will  burn  for  a  few 
days  well,  then  it  begins  to  smoke,  and 
unless  taken  down  the  smoke  comes  out 
around  the  stovelids  instead  of  going  up 
the  chimney.  The  chimney  is  built  from 
the  cellar  rip.  There  was  a  place  for  two 
kettles  there,  and  this  part  was  removed 
but  the  openings  are  not  closed  tightly. 
On  the  first  floor  the  chimney  has  open¬ 
ings  for  three  stoves,  and  on  the  second 
floor  for  one.  The  chimney  is  several  feet 
higher  than  the  comb  of  the  roof,  \\  hen 
tin'  wind  comes  from  the  west  it  draws 
well.  In  the  attic  it  leans  a  little  toward 
the  east,  as  the  bricklayer  did  not  get  it 
exactly  in  the  center,  or  could  not.  Also, 
what  can  be  done  with  our  cellar  wall. 
The  frost  moved  it  a  little  so  there  are 
some  cracks  in  it.  There  is  a  spring  in 
the  cellar.  A  drain  pipe  from  the  kitchen 
does  not  quite  reach  the  dram,  and  the 
water  falls  through  that  open  space.  1 
am  inclined  to  think  that  caused  the 
trouble,  as  the  pipe  was  not  always  short. 
There  are  six  windows  and  quite  a  good 
bit  of  wall  is  exposed.  In  very  cold 
weather  the  frost  has  been  getting  in  tor 
some  years.  4  E-  R- 

Pennsylvania. 

This  .is  a  complication  which  we  would 
like  to  put  before  our  readers  for  discus¬ 
sion.  _ 

Poplar  for  Building  Use 

I  have  a  few  poplar  trees  that  have 
reached  maturity.  There  is  not  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  send  to  the  ex¬ 
celsior  mill.  I  wish  to  build  a  small  binld 
ing  and  want  some  sheathing  and  stud¬ 
ding.  Would  the  poplar  answer  foi  th.u 
purpose?  Would  it  make  good  outside 
finish  if  kept  painted?  I  have  plenty  o 
pine  but  would  rather  cut  the  poplar  ,f 
it  will  answer  the  purpose.  A.  H.  R. 

Poplar  lumber  shrinks  and  cracks  badly 
upon  drying,  and  it  swells  to  as  great  an 
extent  when  soaked.  It  warps  and  twuts 
when  alternately  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
and  it  soon  decays  if  placed  upon 
.  ground  or  exposed  to  the  element*, 
might  answer  for  outside  finish  it  tlioi- 
oughlv  dried  before  using,  and  well 
painted  with  a  good  oil  paint  and  then 
kept  painted.  But  there  will  come  a  time 
when  this  last  factor  will  be  neglected, 
then  disastrous  results  will  follow, 
this  reason  I  should  advise  against 
u*iug  it  for  outside  work.  But.  in  my 
house,  built  nearly  20  years  ago.  most 
the  heavy  timbers,  studding,  stringers 
lining  boards  are  of  poplar,  and  I  am 
satisfied  with  it.  However,  it  is  not  "S 
strong  as  spruce  or  pine,  and  it  is  mo**e 
springy.  Hence  larger  timbers  must  be 
used  iii  places  where  they  are  to  support 
considerable  weight. 

C.  0.  ORMSBEE. 
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Dependable  Priming  Plugs 
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Fires  Cold  Engine 

Champion  Dependable  Priming  Plugs  are 
better  than  priming  cups.  The  gas  trickles 
down  the  core  of  the  plug  and  directly  over 
the  points  where  and  when  the  spark  jumps. 
The  explosion  is  instantaneous  and  sure. 

For  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  automo¬ 
biles  which  have  no  priming  cups  Champion 
Dependable  Priming  Plugs  are  imperative. 

For  sale  by  all  auto  parts  dealers. 

Price  $1.50  Pack 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Are  You  Payin^Taxes  On  Your  Stump  Land?* 

.Clear  It  and  Make  Money 
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Increase  your  acreage  and  you 
will  increase  your  bank  account 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply 
no  expense  for  teams  or  powder 


on  the  lever  gives  a  *10  ton  pull  on  the  stump.  Made  or  the 
finest  steel— guaranteed  against  breakage-  Works  equally 
well  on  hillsides  and  marshes  where  horses  cannot  operate. 
Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 

Write  today  for  special  offer  and 
free  booklet  on  Land  Clearing 

The  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corp, 

Box  34  9  John  St.,  New  York 

Pac.  Coast  Office  182  Fifth  St.  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Your  opportunity  is  here  to-day 

STOP  paying  taxes  on  your  stump  land  turn  it  into 
money.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  World  was 
there  such  a  demand  for  the  product  of  the  soil. 

HAND  poweft 

Stump  Puller 

Man  or  woman  single  handed  can  pull  from  50  to 
150  stumps  a  day.  Weight  without  cable  171 
pounds.  NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG. 


v  \  j  w-«  v  v  r  Iff  DA  V  V  I  T  II  you  will  use  it  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 

W  Hi  W  1  JLi  L  l  I  I  U  U  New-Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER ,  Dept.  “M,”  333  West  30th  Street ,  N.  Y. 
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Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  4,  1019 

These  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  covers  the  qualities  on  hand  at  the 
time.  The  best  grades  of  most  fruits  and 
vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on  sale 
one  week  may  be  much  better  or  poorer 
than  next  week’s  offerings,  so  that  a 
lower  top  price  on  such  products  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  lower  general  market. 
This  does  not  apply  to  butter,  cheese  and 
eggs,  which  are  more  thoroughly  stand¬ 
ardized. 

milk  Trices. 

New  York,  for  December,  $3  OS  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  300  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 

Putter. 

The  high  level  of  prices  makes  a  rather 
quiet  market,  though  there  is  sufficient 
demand  to  take  all  of  the  offerings  of 
high  quality  stock.  Medium  grades  are 
going  very  slowly. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  74  @ 

Good  to  Choice  . .  6!)  @  73 

Lower  Grades . . 55  «ft  65 

Storage,  best .  69  ®  70 

Fair  to  good .  55  @  62 

City  made.... .  50  «*  54 

Dairy,  best . 70  @  71 

Common  to  good  . 53  (3  65 

Packing  Stock .  47  <3  51 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  . .  32Vi ^  83 

Good  to  choice .  30  @  32 

Skims,  best .  22  @  23 

Fair  to  good .  14  <3  10 


EGGS. 

Nearby  fancy  are  very  scarce.  Whole¬ 
sale  business  is  reported  up  to  $1.02.  and 
possibly  more  might  bo  had  for  the  right 
kind  of  stock.  Considerable  bus'uess  is 
done  by  commuters  who  have  small  flocks 
and  bring  iu  a  few  dozen  every  day  to 
special  trade.  Some  of  these  are  selling 
at  $1.10  at  present.  As  with  butter  the 
medium  qualities  are  slow.  Storage  eggs 
are  wholesaling  from  45c  to  55e  and  re¬ 
tailing  according  to  the  conscience  and 


credulity,  respectively,  of  the  seller  and 
buyer. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  1  00  @  1  05 

Medium  togood  .  73  @  95 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  90  @  95 

Common  to  good .  73  @  85 

Gathered,  best,  white .  93  @  1  00 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  80  @  85 

I, ower  grades .  4i  @  55 

Storage . . .  40  @  65 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Market  somewhat  improved.  Business 


reported  at:  Chickens,  24  to  27c;  fowls, 
22  to  29c;  roosters,  21c;  ducks,  31  to 
33c ;  geese,  27  to  29c. 

LIVE  STOCK. 


NatUe  Steers . 13  50  @16  25 

Balls  .  6  00  @  9  60 

Cows .  4  00  @  9  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 22  00  @24  00 

Culls . 10  00  @15  00 

Hogs . 12  00  @14  25 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  5  00  @  9  00 

Lambs  . 14  00  fa  16  00 


PRESSED  POULTRY. 


The  weather  is  favorable,  but.  market 
dull  all  around,  so  that  surplus  has  to 
1  e  stored. 


Turkeys,  fancy,  lb . 

@ 

M 

Fair  to  good . 

@ 

82 

Chickens  choice  lu . 

.  41 

@ 

4') 

Fair  to  Good . 

@ 

4U 

Broilers,  lb . . . 

48 

fowls . 

• .  2« 

@ 

?ft 

. .  21 

(A 

23 

Ducks  . 

@ 

41 

Squabs,  doz .  2  5J  @10  50 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs — . 

Pea  . 

Medium  . 

Bed  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . . 

Yellow  Eye . .*. .. 

Lima.  CHllfornla . 


.10  50  @11  50 
.  7  00  @  7  75 
.  6  75  @  7  75 
.10  50  @13  75 
.12  25  @12  50 
.  7  00  @  7  25 
14  00  @14  25 


COUNTRY  PRESSED  MEAT. 


Calves,  best .  29  @  30 

Com.  to  good .  22  <a  25 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each .  10  (HI  («  12  00 

Pork,  heavy .  16  @  17 

Light .  19  It  24 


FRUITS. 


Supplies  of  barrel  apples  are  light,  but 
business  very  slow.  Cranberries  dull,  as 
the  sugar  shortage  bits  them  seriously. 


Apples.  Wealthy,  bbl .  4  50  @  8  51 

Fall  Pippins .  5  (Ml  @  6  50 

Twenty  Ounce .  4  00  @8  00 

York  Imperial .  4  00  @8  75 

Wolf  River .  .  4  50  @6(0 

Greening .  4  50  @10  00 

King .  4  50  @  7  50 

McIntosh .  5  00  @10  0(1 

Baldwin .  4  00  @  8  50 

Windfalls .  150  @2  75 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl .  5  00  @10  00 

Sheldon,  bb: .  ft  ro  @10  00 

Kieffer.  bbl  .  4  00  @7  00 

Oranges,  box  .  0  00  @  9  60 

Lemons,  box  .  6  50  @  6  50 

Grape  Fruit .  3  50  @  6  00 

Cranberries,  bbl.; .  4  50  @9  00 


POTATOES. 

.  Interior  markets  are  strong.  Business 
here  is  not  active,  but  prices  are  without 
special  change.  The  range  is  quite  wide, 
owing  to  the  varying  quality. 


Long  Island.  180  lbs .  5  2-3  @  6  00 

Jersey.  165  lbs . 4  00  @  4  75 

Maine,  180  lbs .  4  75  @  5  00 

State,  180  1  bs  .  4  50  @  5  00 

Virginia,  late  crop,  bbl  .  2  50  @  4  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  0U  @5  OU 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage  is  higher;  interior  market 
strong.  Onions  dull.  Carrots  in  sur¬ 
plus.  Cauliflower  running  poor.  South¬ 
ern  string  beans  and  lettuce  lower. 


Beets,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @3  00 

Cabbage— ton  . 30  00  @  60  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00  @2  50 

Onions.  100  lbs .  2  00  @  6  00 

String  Beans  bu . . .  2  00  @450 
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Squash,  bbl, .  1  50  @  2  25 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  00  @  5  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  150  @2  50 


Okra,  bu .  3  00  @  6  00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  1  00  @  2  .50 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  2  00  @  4  0U 

Horseradish,  loo  lbs .  8  oo  @1100 

Peppers,  bu .  2  00  @  4  00 

Romaine.  bu .  75  @2  50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  50  @  65 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  33  00  @3100 

No.  2 . 30  00  @32  00 

No.  3  . 28  00  @29  00 

Shipping . 25  00  @27  00 

Clo-er.  mixed . 26  00  @32  00 

Straw,  Rye . 13  00  @14  00 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2.  red.  New  York.  .$2.37%  ; 
corn,  No.  2,  yellow,  $1.74  ;  oats,  No.  2, 
white.  SSc;  rye,  $1.68 ;  barley,  $1.60; 
buckwheat,  100  lbs.,  $3.05. 

MILL  FEED. 

City  bran.  $45 ;  middlings,  $54 ;  red 
dog.  $65  to  $60 ;  rye  middlings,  $48  ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $S0.50;  linseed  meal,  $79. 

WOOL. 

Manufacturers  have  been  buying  heav¬ 
ily  of  late.  Recent  sales  at  Boston  were 
at;  New  York  and  Michigan  unwashed 
delaine,  85  to  87c ;  half-blood,  80  to  S2c ; 
three-eighths  blood,  68  to  69c.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  unwashed  delaine,  89  to 
90o  :  half  blood  combing.  83  to  85c.  New 
England  half  blood.  72  to  75c;  thi-ee- 
eiglitbs  blood,  65  to  67c. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

RUTTER. 

Best  prints.  82  to  S3c ;  tub, fancy,  74 
to  76c;  good  to  choice,  62  to  70c;  packing 
stock,  47  to  49c. 


EGGS. 

Best,  nearby,  02  to  04c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  80  to  S4c;  lower  grades,  70 
to  75c. 

LIVE  TOULTRY. 

Fowls,  30  to  32c;  roosters,  21  to  22c; 
ducks.  2S  to  34c;  geese,  24  to  26c;  tux- 
keys,  36  to  3Sc. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best,  46  to  47c;  common  to 
good.  40  to  45c;  fowls,  28  to  35c;  roosters, 
24c ;  broilers,  38  to  40e ;  ducks,  2S  to  3Sc. 

POTATOES. 

Pennsylvania,  100  lbs..  $2.50  to  $2.90; 
New  York,  $2.35  to  $2.50;  nearby,  %-bu. 
bkt..  40e  to  $1 ;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl., 
$2.50  to  $4.25. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  ton.  $40  to  $65;  onions.  100 
lbs.,  $2.25  to  $5.25 ;  pickles,  $1.75  to  $2. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4  to  $8.50 :  box.  $2  to 
$3.75 ;  cranberries,  bbl.,  $9  to  $10. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilay,  No.  1,  Timothy.  $33 ;  No.  2.  $30 
to  $31 ;  No.  3,  $27  to  $28.  Straw,  i-ye, 
$14  to  $14.50;  oat  and  wheat,  $12.50  to 
$13. 


Boston  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  best,  70  to  71c;  good  to 
choice,  66  to  6Sc ;  renovated,  58  to  59c. 

EGGS. 

Best,  nearby,  9Sc  to  $1 ;  good  to  choice, 
90  to  92c ;  gathered,  fair  to  good,  75  to 
SSc ;  stoi-age,  50  to  54c. 


December  13,  1919 
POTATOES. 

Aroostook,  100  lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  Cana¬ 
dian,  $2.40  to  $2.75. 

vegetables. 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  celerv,  doz., 
$1.50  to  $2;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  squash,  ton, 
$30  to  $35;  sprouts,  qt.,  18  to  20e;  toma¬ 
toes,  hothouse,  lb.,  20  to  30c. 

ATPLES. 

Greening,  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  Bald¬ 
win,  $3  to  $6  50;  McIntosh,  $5  to  $10; 
King,  $4  to  $6.50;  Spy,  $3.50  to  $5.50. 

BEANS. 

White  pea,  100  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75;  yel¬ 
low  eye.  $8  to  $8.25;  red  kidney,  $11.50 
to  $13.75. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  25  to  30c;  chickens,  25  to  2Sc; 
roosters,  22c.  # 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best,  50  to  55c;  common  to 
good.  35  to  46c ;  fowls,  32  to  38c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  40  to  45c ;  roasters,  35  to  42c. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

ITay,  No.  1,  Timothy.  $36  to  $37;  No. 
2,  $32  to  $33;  No.  3,  $27  to  $30;  clover 
mixed,  $28  to  $32.  Straw,  rye,  $17  to 
$18;  oat,  $16. 

Eeed. 

Spring  bran.  $45;  middlings,  $4S  to 
$54 ;  red  dog,  $65 ;  gluten,  $72. 


Borby  :  “I  made  a  quarter  today.  Uncle 
Jack.”  Uncle  Jack:  “That’s  good,  little 
pal.  IIow  did  you  make  it?”  Bobby: 
“Borrowed  it  from  ma.” — New  Y(rk 
Globe. 


fertilizer 
Grows  flie  feed 
Tfiaf  Makes  Milk  and  Meal 

GRAIN  makes  milk  and  meat,  and  you  must  have  grain  for  full  production. 
But  year  after  year  the  cost  has  been  going  up.  Perhaps  you  have  cut  down 
on  the  grain  ration  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  know  the  grain  is  needed. 
Why  not  grow  more  grain  on  your  own  farm?  More  ears  in  the  com  crib  or  in  the 
silo  mean  more  grain  to  feed  and  less  grain  to  buy. 

Fertilizer  reduces  the  number  of  barren  stalks.  Fertilizer  makes  more  ears,  and 
bigger,  better  filled  ears  —  ears  that  mature  ahead  of  the  frost.  Fertilizer  supplies 
the  plantfood  that  makes  more  and  plumper  kernels. 

Fertilizer  gives  corn  a  quick  start  because  it  supplies  quick  acting  ammonia  to  feed  the 
plant  as  soon  as  the  roots  start  to  grow.  It  supplies  the  available  phosphoric  acid 
which  is  lacking  in  soils  and  in  manure,  and  which  the  com  plant  must  have  to  ripen 
its  grain.  It  furnishes  potash  to  make  strong  sturdy  stalks,  and  big  well  filled  ears. 


Every  extra  bush¬ 
el  of  grain  that 
you  grow  on  your 
farm  cuts  down 
your  feed  bills. 
Every  dollar  spent 
for  fertilizer  is  re- 
turned  several 
times  over  in 
more  milk  and 
meat — and  more 
milk  and  meat 
mean  more 
profit  for  you. 


“High  Analysis”  Fertilizer  for  Corn 

One  of'  These  Will  Fit  the  Conditions  on  Your  Farm 

The  figures  represent  percentages  of  ammonia,  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  in  the  order  given ; 

•  With  Manure  Without  Manure 

2-10-6  Sandy  Soil  3  -  10*6 

2-10-4  Loam  Soil  3  -  10  -  4 

2-12-2  Clay  Soil  3-10-2 

To  determine  the  right  fertilizer  for  your  other 
crops,  use  our  Automatic  Formula  Finder — it’s  free 


Write  for  our 
booklet,  “ More 
Plantfood  for 
More  Com”. 
You  should  also 
have  one  of  our 
Automatic  For¬ 
mula  F  inders 
which  will  help 
select  the  right 
fertilizer  for  each 
crop  grown  on 
your  farm — both 
free  for  the  asking. 


CHICAGO 

1732  Lumber  Exchange  Building 


SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 


BALTIMORE 

1032  Stock  Exchange  Building 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


This  is  a  dairy  section.  We  have  had 
a  very  wet  Fall.  Farmers  are  generally 
dissatisfied.  There  are  more  auctions  this 
Fall  than  ever  known  before.  Cattle  of 
all  kinds  have  taken  a  big  drop  in  the 
last  two  months.  Stock  brings  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  at  public  auction  :  Fresh 
milkers  from  $75  to  $125  ;  strippers,  from 
$50  to  $85;  yearlings,  from  $25  to  $40; 
calves.  $20.  Farmers  are  receiving  the 
following  prices  at  the  stores:  Butter, 
55  to  GOc;  eggs,  65c;  potatoes,  $1.50.  No 
grain  sold  here  by  the  farmers.  Price  for 
mill  feed:  Cornmeal,  $3.30  per  cwt.; 
wheat  middlings.  $3.50;  wheat  hran, 
$3.25;  barley.  $3.60;  oilmeal,  $4;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $3.90.  Beef  and  pork  have 
taken  a  big  drop  to  the  farmers,  but  the 
retailers  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
drop  when  you  buy  a  piece  of  meat. 
Farmers  are  receiving  from  10  to  13c  for 
beef,  dressed ;  18c  for  heavy  pork ;  21c 
for  light  pork.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  farmers  to  get  any  help ;  what  little 
they  can  get  is  very  poor,  and  they  have 
to  pay  30  to  40c  per  hour  and  board,  so 
they  are  doing  what  they  can  themselves 
and  letting  the  rest  go.  Potatoes  a  fail- 
crop.  but  rotting  badly;  oats  about  half 
crop.  Ilay  and  corn  good;  not  much 
buckwheat  or  barlev  raised  here.  S.  P. 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes,  $1.50  per  GO  lbs,  more  than 
50  per  cent  sold.  Corn,  not  much  raised, 
and  a  good  deal  bought.  Farmers  have 
to  pay  $1.35  per  70  lbs.  Quite  a  few 
steers  bought  by  farmers  and  fed  for 
manure  to  feed  potash  land.  Oats  mostly 
bought  by  farmers  at  05c  per  32  lbs. 
Wheat  mostly  all  sold,  crop  below  normal. 
20  to  25  bu.  per  acre.  Price  was  $2.15 
per  GO  lbs.  Bye,  $1.40  per  100  lbs.;  not 
much  raised  and  practically  all  sold ;  crop 
the  poorest  in  years.  Apples  scarce.  $1.25 
per  bu.  Eggs  scarce,  and  bring  68c  pr- 
doz. ;  butter.  65c  per  lb.  Dressed  hogs. 
20c  per  lb. ;  scarce.  Dressed  beef.  20c 
per  lb.  ;  scarce.  Help  very  scarce ;  day 
labor,  $2  a  day  and  board  ;  hired  help. 
$40  to  $45  a  month  and  board  ;  leaving 
the  farm  for  higher  wages,  those  left  be¬ 
ing  undesirable.  Farmers  very  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  prices  they  get  from  the  middle¬ 
man.  Lots  of  tomatoes,  corn,  quinces, 
pears  and  apples  rotted  on  tree  because 
we  could  not  preserve  and  cook  apple 
butter,  etc.  L.  E.  H. 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 

Poultry,  30c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  at  store.  SOc. 
Pork,  live,  14 c ;  dressed,  20c.  Butter. 
70c;  milk.  November.  $3.49.  three  per 
cent.  Cows  average  $160.  Wheat.  $2.15  : 
corn,  60  lbs.,  71c;  apples,  75c.  bu..  aver¬ 
age.  ^  c.  R.  c. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  ,T. 

The  past  month  has  been  very  favor¬ 
able  for  farm  work.  We  have  had  no 
very  hard  freezes  yet.  Only  two  snowy 
days.  and  not  enough  rain  to  make  it 
plow  well.  A  large  amount  has  been 
plowed.  Quite  a  large  acreage  of  corn  in 
the  field  vet;  some  are  paying  Sc  per  bu. 
to  have  it  husked  by  hand.  Corn  is  an 
extra  good  crop  this  year.  Many  farmers 
are  selling  their  lambs  for  12c  per  lb. 
Stock  doing  very  well,  but  not  much  being 
fed,  only  hogs  as  a  rule.  There  is  a  big 
call  for'  milch  cows,  good  ones  bringing 
from  $125  to  $150  with  calf  by  side. 
Potatoes  are  doing  better  in  price,  but 
must  advance  moi-e  yet.  as  they  were  a 
light  crop,  and  some  complain  they  are 
not  keeping  well.  Not  much  cabbage  in 
storage.  Wheat.  $2.15  ;  butter,  70c ;  eggs, 
70c ;  veal.  17c;  chickens,  22c;  ducks,  26c ; 
turkeys  are  very  scarce  and  high  ;  geese, 
26c.  E.  T  R. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Apples,  $6  per  bbl. ;  potatoes.  $5.50  per 
bbl. ;  carrots.  $2.25  per  bbl. ;  beets.  $2.50 
per  bbl. ;  all  retail  prices.  Cabbage. 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  bbl. ;  Savoy  cab¬ 
bage.  75c  per  bbl.  ;  knob-root  or  Ham¬ 
burg  parsley,  $2.50  per  100  bunches, 
six  roots  in  a  bunch.  Chickens,  live 
weight.  35c  per  lb. ;  ducks,  live,  40c 
per  lb. ;  eggs,  strictly  fresh,  $1  per  doz. 
Wheat  and  rye,  good  crop,  but  all  lost 
with  wet  weather  ;  corn,  good  crop ;  some 
parts  some  frost.  Potatoes  a  failure  in 
this  section.  We  raise  quite  a  lot  of  to¬ 
matoes  here.  Squash  was  a  failure;  also 
pumpkins  and  turnips.  A.  M. 

Union  Co.,  N.  J. 

Hay,  from  $1.50  to  $1.60  per  cwt.  at 
Philadelphia :  corn  at  the  farm.  $1.25  to 
$1.40;  oats.  60  to  80c;  wheat,  No.  1, 
$2.25  per  bu.,  but  very  few  are  getting 
that,  as  the  wheat  was  spoiled  by  rain. 
Potatoes  at  Philadelphia,  $2.40  for  first. 
$2  for  seconds  :  private  trade  about  $2.15 
wholesale.  Apples,  $1  to  $1.25  per  basj 
ket  at  Philadelphia  at  stores.  Poultry.  35 
to  40c  per  lb.  at  home.  Eggs,  85c  at 
home.  The  leading  crop,  corn,  was  very 
much  damaged  by  the  heavy  rains;  I  do 
not  think  the  average  yield  would  be  over 
about  40  bu.  to  the  acre.  We  have  a  fair 
yield  of  hay  and  a  very  large  yield  of 
second-crop.  Wheat  ran  about  18  bu.  to 
the  acre,  and  oats  were  very  nearly  ruined 
by  rain.  Fruit  very  scarce.  There  is  a 
large  acreage  of  wheat  sown  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  The  outlook  for  the  farmers 
is  that  if  we  do  all  our  work  we  can  make 
a  fair  living,  but  if  we  hire  $75  men.  why, 
the  poorhouse  for  us.  w.  w.  J. 

Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  famous  “Z”  Engine  and  the  Bosch  high  tension,  oscillating  magneto 
combine  to  make  the  one  SUPREME  farm  engine.  5  The  dependability 
of  the  Bosch  in  delivering  a  steady  succession  of  hot,  intensive  sparks  is  v?ell 
known  and  adds  the  one  possible  betterment  to  the  “Z” — always  recognized 
as  America’s  foremost  farm  engine.  5  Call  on  your  “Z”  Engine  dealer  and 
see  the  result  of  this  newest  combination —  F  AIRB  ANKS-MO  RSE  ‘ ’ ‘Z’ 9 
WITH  BOSCH  MAGNETO.  9  Over  200  Bosch  Service  Stations  assist 
our  dealers  in  delivering  maximum  engine  service.  9  Prices —  1 H.  P.,  $75.00 
— 3  H.  P.,  $125.00 — 6  H.  P.,  $200.00 — all  F.  O.  B.  Factory. 


TANK  HEATER 

(Formerly  Called  Nelson) 


Just  put  a  few  cobs  into  the  fuel  box  when  you  do  your  chore*  and  hav 
drinking  vatcr  at  70°  for  your  stock  all  winter.  No  ice  to  chop.  No  chilled  stomachs.  No 
bother  or  fire  danger  with  a  Hudson  Tank  Heater.  Stock  gain  faster— keep  healthier. 
Milk  checks  increase  $2  to  $3  monthly  pet  cow.  Heater  soon  pays  for  itself. 

Burns  Straw,  Cobs,  Wood  or  Coal 

Heats  water  twice  as  fast  ns  any  other  heater  and  with  less  fuel. 

Made  of  -20  gauge  galvanized  metal  with  cast  Manned  joints  bolted 
and  packed  with  one  piece  asbestos.  No  welded  seams  to  leak 
rust.  End  of  tank  and  pipe  cast  in  one  piece  to  above  water  line. 

Won’t  rust  out.  More  than  one  inch  ot  clearance  for  water  to 
circulate  under  Heater.  Ashes  easily  removed.  Get  one  for  your 
Stock  NOW.  WRITE  EOlt  FREE  CIRCULAR.  (*) 


HUDSON  MFG.  COMPANY 

Dept.  84  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


.ijp 

'LaHl 


Big  Reduction 

A*  OTTAWA  FNCIHE-^ 

b  Prices 


ft  HP  How  This  Was  Done 

.p®  advancing  daily,  1  reduced  it 


Only 
S«nt  Direct  From 
My  Big  Factory  To  You. 


Although  prices  of 
raw  materials  are 

_ JH  my  prices  to  nearly 

pre-war  level  by  cutting  my  manufacturing  cost, 
increasing  my  factory  production .  Now  my  factory 
is  the  largest '  i  America  selling  exclusively  direct  to 
the  user,  and  giving  the  very  highest  quality  engine. 


When 
I  reduced 
my  manufaetur- 
coats,  1  reduced 
»s,  giving  you  the 
benefit.  1  am  no  pro¬ 
fiteer. 

2H-P.  $39.85 

3  H-P.  $69.65 

4  H-P.  $92.25 

Prices  on  Portables 
and  Saw- Riga  Outfits 
165  also  very 

Styles 


Low. 


Ilco  PliAon  JTiio!  There  te  no  need  to  use  ex- 
use  uncap  ruei  pensive  fuel.  Ottawa  en¬ 
gines  use  low  grade  kerosene,  lamp  oil,  asjwell 
os  gasoline,  and  they  use  lesa  fuel  having 
fewer  moving  parts. 

QH  Hav  Trii!  You  havo  90  days  in  which  to 
Udy  llldl  try  the  Ottawa  ot  your  own 
work.  Prove  Its  reliability,  easy  starting,  small 
fuel  consumption  —  everything  provided  in  my 
liberal  10-year  Guarantee.  Sizes  1 S  to  22  xl-P. 

Stationary,  Portable,  Saw-Rigs— all  prices  low. 

Geo.  L  Long,  Pres.,  OTTAWA  MFG.  GO..  694  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


Fact/  TpritlQ  op  cash  ^  y°a  desire.  A  whole 
bdoy  I  Cl  llld  year  to  pay  are  ray  terms  to  any  re¬ 
liable  man.  Make  your  engine  earn  enough  to  pay 
while  you  use  it.  You  can't  afford  to  be  without  an 
Ottawa  and  you  need  not  pay  more  than  my  price. 

Cnar  ial  Offer  To  Yoamen  who  read  this  good 
opeciaiuiier  paper-l  am  making  a  real 
special  money-saving  offer.  Get  it  before  you 
select  any  engine  at  any  price.  My  new  free 
book  will  go  with  this  offer.  It  is  the  finest 
over  printed.  Send  name  and  address  today. 


Year 


Liberal 

Guarantee 


L 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 


with  the 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene  Tractor  for 
general  farm  work.  Is  small,  sturdy  and  has 
plenty  of  power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  substantial 
Farm  Power  Machinery  since  1853.  Frick 
Tractors  have  been  (successful  in  all  de¬ 
monstrations.  Frick  Tractors  are  de¬ 
livered  for  shipment  on  their  own  power. 

"Write  for  price  and  further  information. 
Dealers  wanted.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
eries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  work  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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trade  mark 


Atlas  Cement  offers  a  wide  range  of  opportunities  for  farm  improvement,  increased  production 
and  economical  upkeep.  And  the  building  of  everything  from  small  concrete  construction  to  the 
largest  barn  is  fully  described  in  our  books  “Concrete  on  the  Farm”  and  “Concrete  on 

the  Farm  in  Cold  Weather.”  Fill  out  and  xw?J  send  the  coupon  to  our  nearest  office. 


Keep  Stock  Contented 

It  is  an  established  fact  that 
contented  cows  thrive  better 
and  give  more  and  richer  milk. 
Contentment  comes  with  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  sanitary  housing 
conditions.  A  concrete  dairy 
barn  is  easily  kept  clean,  is 
warm  in  winter,  cool  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  its  first  cost  is  the  last 
cost — no  upkeep;  no  repairs. 


%  PORTLAND 

ATLAS 

CEMENT 


«CT  WT.  94  LBS. 
an-M  ...  r<c7o«y 


ATLAS 


Keep  Them  Healthy 

Give  them  clean,  cool  water 
from  a  sanitary  concrete 
trough.  Such  a  trough  is  per¬ 
manent,  is  easily  cleaned  and 
needs  no  repairs.  It  helps  to 
assure  healthier  cows,  cleaner 
milk  and  greater  profits.  You 
can  easily  build  your  own 
with  spare-time  farm  labor. 


"The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured** 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK  Boston  Philadelphia  Savannah  Dayton  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  St.  Louis  CHICAGO 


How  docs  it  come  that  the  two  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Success- — a  poor  layer — average 
so  well?  Charity  was  a  bird  that  was 
compelled  to  ask  her  owrn  name  in  large 
letters  in  order  to  keep  out  of  the  frying- 
pan.  Yet  her  daughter  laid  213  eggs. 
With  that  record  would  you  keep  Charity 
for  a  breeder?  I  took  a  chance  on  her, 
and  we  obtained  some  good  pullets.  The 
two  daughters  of  Polly  ran  true  to  form 
aud  averaged  181  eggs.  The  third  daugh¬ 
ter  laid  only  one  egg  up  to  the  middle 
of  July.  She  was  killed,  and  examina¬ 
tion  showed  that  owing  to  an  accident  she 
had  been  unable  to  lay.  There  was  a 
great  mass  of  partly  absorbed  eggs  within 
her.  But  for  this  she  evidently  would 
have  laid  as  wTell  as  her  two  sisters.  That 
would  have  added  at  least  150  eggs  to  our 
score,  and  put  our  pen  third  or  second 
among  the  Reds.  When  Polly’s  daughter 
was  killed  they  put  in  a  substitute  that 
laid  54  eggs.  The  most  surprising  thing 
of  it  all  to  me  is  the  behavior  of  Nos. 
4,  5  and  6.  I  considered  their  mothers 
by  far  the  best  hens  in  the  pen,  yet  they 
proved  the  worst  quitters  of  all,  unless 
they  laid  a  large  proportion  of  those  out¬ 
side  eggs.  Many  readers  will  ask  why 
there  was  not  one  daughter  from  each 
bird  during  the  third  year.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  Belle,  Queen,  Rufa  and  Polly- 
ann  produced  no  pullets.  There  were  a 
number  of  cockerels  from  these  hens,  but 
not  a  single  pullet,  while  Polly  seems  to 
have  given  few  if  any  sons  to  the  cause. 
So  they  did  their  best  to  make  up  the 
pen.  Of  course,  a  pen  made  up  in  this 
way  could  not  equal  one  where  some 
breeder  could  hatch  out  more  chicks  and 
make  a  personal  selection.  There  were 
only  15  pullets  in  all  hatched  from  my 
pen,  and  they  took  10  of  them,  or  two- 
thirds  of  all.  Everyone  knows  that  in 
selecting  pullets  from  a  large  flock  about 
75  per  cent  would  be  rejected.  It  was, 
however,  as  fair  for  me  as  for  another, 
and  we  have  no  complaint. 

***** 

I  shall  reserve  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  7  and  8  for 
a  breeding  pen,  and  I  would  like  to  mate 
them  with  a  cockerel  from  Betty  M.  I 
know  her  daughter  proved  a  sad  fizzle  if 


Our  Red  hens  came  back  from  the 
Vineland  egg-laying  contest  in  due  time 
and  we  sent  20  pullets  down  for  the  next 
contest.  The  way  these  pullets  made  the 
journey  is  an  indication  of  what  we  may 
expect  from  the  new  hen — or  more  prop¬ 
erly  from  new  men.  Formerly  we  all 
shipped  individually  by  express.  This 
year  the  express  strike  made  great 
trouble,  and  so  six  of  us  combined  and 
sent  the  birds  down  on  a  truck.  They 
were  brought  to  Hope  Farm,  and  a 
poultryman  who  has  a  light  and  lively 
truck  put  them  all  aboard  and  made  the 
trip  from  Bergen  County  to  Vineland. 
He  got  there  on  time  in  good  condition. 
This  is  but  one  instance  of  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  express  business  all  over 
the  Atlantic  coast  States.  By  co-operat¬ 
ing  so  as  to  provide  a  full  truckload 
farmers  can  become  largely  independent 
of  the  express  service,  and  control  their 
own  shipments.  In  our  case  the  ideal 

{flan  would  have  been  to  arange  for  some 
oad  to  be  brought  back.  It  might  have 
been  sweet  potatoes  or  something  else  pro¬ 
duced  in  South  Jersey  and  needed  up 
here.  That  is  what  will  happen  in  the 
future — an  interchange  of  products,  with 
the  truck  loaded  on  both  trips. 

***** 

But  at  any  rate  our  Red  birds  came 
home.  We  did  not  have  any  brass  band 
to  meet  them,  for  only  two  out  of  10 
succeeded  in  writing  their  egg  record  in 
red  ink.  I  canot  say  that  these  Reds 
produced  any  riot  among  poultry  men. 
They  did  not  come  within  gunshot  of 
their  cousins  in  the  Underhill  pen,  but 
we  are  good  losers  here,  and  most  of 
these  Reds  seem  well  suited  to  grace  or 
grease  a  frying-pan.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  do  not  understand  about  this 
laying  contest.  Three  years  ago  we  sent 
10  pullets  to  Vineland.  They  were  tested 
and  trap-nested  during  their  pullet  year. 
Then  in  their  second  year,  as  “hens.”  we 
had  the  privilege  of  sending  a  cockerel  to 
mate  with  them.  They  were  given  an¬ 
other  year’s  record,  and  efforts  were 
made  to  raise  one  pullet  from  each  hen. 
These  pullets  were  then  given  a  year’s 
test,  the  object  being  to  see  how  closely 
the  pullets  would  follow  their  mother’s 
laying  habits.  So  you  will  understand 
that  these  Red  birds  that  I  speak  of  are 
the  daughters  of  the  original  10  which  we 
entered  three  years  ago. 

***** 

Now  the  two  years’  record  of  these  10 
old  birds  is  given  as  follows — for  the  twro 
years :  Polly.  Belle  and  Queen  were  own 
sisters.  Betty  M.,  Faith  and  Hope  were 
also  sisters — of  a  family  long  selected  for 
high  performances.  Charity,  Success. 
Rufa,  and  Pollyanna  were  also  sisters  of 
another  strain  or  group  which  we  have 
worked  out  at  Hope  Farm.  See  what 


1917 

1918  Total 

Pollv  . 

.  .  .  .146 

160 

306 

Belle  . 

.  .  . .168 

91 

259 

Queen  . 

.  • .  .100 

36 

136 

Betty  M .  .  .  . 

19S 

295 

Faith  . 

. . . .178 

147 

325 

Hope  . 

. . . .130 

106 

236 

Charity  .  . . . 

.  .  .  .146 

119 

265 

Success  .  .  .  . 

....104 

148 

252 

Rufa  . 

....  80 

120 

200 

Pollvanna  . . 

. . . .149 

194 

343 

It  is  hard 

to  believe 

that  Polly 

and 

Queen  were  own  sisters,  or  that  Rufa  aud 
Pollyanna  had  the  same  parents.  They 
were  all  healthy  and  strong — yet  they 
vary  in  performance  the  same  as  children 
in  a  large  family  will  often  vary  in  be¬ 
havior.  There  was  something  the  matter 
with  Rufa  from  the  start,  as  she  waited 
until  nearly  a  year  old  before  laying  an 
egg.  Before  she  went  to  the  contest  our 
“expert”  discarded  her  as  too  thick  and 
fat.  too  small  a  head  and  not  enough 
pelvic  space.  I  sent  her  in  order  to  test 
the  expert’s  theory.  He  was  right — but 
what  a  chicken  pie  Rufa  finally  made. 
She  entered  it  as  she  never  entered  a 
trap-nest !  Yet  after  all,  why  should  I 
wonder  at  these  differences  among  feath¬ 
ered  sistei’s,  when  right  in  the  house  I 
see  even  greater  difference  among  the 
children. 

***** 

When  it  comes  to  the  breeding  test 
with  these  birds  we  got  one  of  the  best 
cockerels  we  could  find  of  the  Underhill 
stock.  Thus,  as  I  say.  our  pullets  may 
be  ranked  as  cousins  of  the  famous  birds 
which  laid  2,431  eggs  in  the  year.  Here, 
I  thought,  was  a  fair  chance  to  test  the 
value  of  breeding  from  improved  stock. 
The  result  will  give  us  all  a  chance  to 
think  it  over. 


No. 

Parent 

Record 

Mother’s  Rec. 

1 

Polly 

179 

146 

2 

Success 

212 

104 

3 

Polly 

183 

146 

4 

Betty  Ml 

85 

197 

5 

Faith 

124 

178 

6 

Hope 

130 

130 

7 

Charity 

213 

146 

8 

Success 

179 

104 

9 

Polly 

55 

146 

10 

Hope 

94 

130 

This  is  not  as  clear  a  lesson  as  it 
should  be,  because  107  eggs  were  laid  out¬ 
side  the  trap-nests,  and  could  not  there¬ 
fore  be  credited  to  any  particular  hen. 
For  example.  No.  4  is  a  daughter  of  the 
best  bird  in  the  old  pen,  yet  she  is  credited 
with  only  85  eggs.  She  has  the  marks  of 
a  good  layer,  and  I  think  she  must  have 
laid  a  good  share  of  those  outside  eggs. 


you  go  by  these  official  figures  alone,  but 
I  think  from  her  appearance  that  she 
laid  a  good  many  of  those  outside  eggs, 
and  I  know  what  there  is  back  in  her 
breeding.  As  for  the  remaining  five,  the 
sooner  they  are  eaten  up  the  better.  They 
simply  learned  how  to  eat  expensive  feed 
during  their  course  at  college,  and  I 
never  did  believe  in  those  people  who 
come  back  to  live  on  the  old  folks.  It  is 
evident  that  our  best  birds  are  improving 
and  gaining  in  egg-laying  power.  The 
best  five  of  those  mother  b.  ’ds  laid  838 
eggs,  an  average  of  1G7.  The  best  five 
daughters  laid  966  eggs,  or  193  each, 
that  means  a  gain  of  36  egg...  each,  or 
about  a  dollar  at  our  average  prices  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  The  entire  pen  of 
pullets,  even  with  the  failure  of  No.  9, 
laid  1561,  against  1425  for  their  mothers. 
If  No.  9  had  been  normal  the  record 
would  have  i-eached  nearly  1,700.  So  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  inti’oduction  of  good 
blood  from  an  egg-layingstrain  is  a  paying 
proposition.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  a  good 
breeder  could  have  taken  five  or  six  of 
the  best  birds  in  that  old  pen,  mated 
them  with  the  cockerel  I  used,  hatched 
10  or  15  pullets  from  each  bird,  aud  then 
selected  10  of  the  best  by  their  shape  and 
quality,  he  would  have  had  a  pen  fitted 
to  give  any  of  them  a  good  race. 
***** 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  just  beginning 
to  learn  some  of  the  most  important 
things  about  a  hen.  No,  I  should  not 
say  that,  because  I  am  sure  that  for 
many  years  past  there  have  been  practical 
men  who  knew  about  all  we  know  now. 
They  knew  it  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  but 
could  not  well  tell  others  about  it.  Now 
we  are  learning  how  to  classify  this 
knowledge,  and  what  is  most  important,. 
how  to  analyze  a  lien.  I  think  that  is 
the  way  all  knowledge  grows  and  de¬ 
velops,  First  come  men  who  know  by 
observation  and  experience  that  certain 
results  are  quite  sure  to  follow  certain 
methods  or  operations.  They  do  not  know 
why,  and  do  not  perhaps  care.  Finally 
it  becomes  necessary  to  teach  others  and 
make  this  knowledge  available.  Then  the 
teachers  cannot  get  away  from  the  “why” 


of  their  pupils,  and  they  are  forced  to 
analyze  and  expei’iment.  Their  wei'k  is 
not  usually  a  search  for  new  truth,  but 
a  stx-uggle  to  test  and  explain  the  old 
truth.  Sometimes  the  old-timei’S  are  in¬ 
clined  to  sneer  or  become  impatient  at 
this  testing  and  analyzing,  but  it  is  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  education,  for  no  mind  is 
capable  of  education  unless  it  carxy  the 
compelling  power  to  demand  a  reason  and 
ask  ichy. 

***** 

Speaking  of  poultry  knowledge  and  its 
application,  I  think  there  are  hundreds 
of  farm  flocks  in  this  country  like  Under- 
lxill’s  and  several  others  recently  brought 
to  light,  which  would  show  on  a  careful 
test,  the  most  remarkable  production.  The 
owners  of  these  flocks  have,  without 
knowing  it,  been  px-acticing  the  very  high¬ 
est  type  of  the  art  of  bx-eeding  and  select¬ 
ing  their  birds.  I  believe  that  out  of  some 
of  these  now  unknown  flocks  there  will 
come  in  the  future  pens  of  10  and  20, 
averaging  300  or  more.  No,  I  have  no 
such  dreams  of  the  Hope  Farm  bix-ds,  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  in  that 
class,  but  there  are  today  flocks  now 
ranked  as  oi-dinary  farm  bii'ds  that  are 
capable  of  px-oducing  the  prize  layei’s.  An 
Alaskan  savage  builds  his  bonfii’e  of  drift¬ 
wood  and  oil  and  shivers  beside  it  wrap- 
xed  in  his  furs.  Yet  a  few  yards  beneath 
xis  feet,  in  the  earth,  may  be  found 
enough  coal  to  heat  the  homes  of  an  entire 
nation.  lie  freezes  within  touch  of  this 
potential  heat  because  he  does  not  know. 
A  farm  woman  throws  a  handful  of  corn 
to  her  flock  of  chickens  and  watches  them 
scramble  for  it.  She  has  selected  and 
mothei’ed  these  birds  and  loves  them,  but 
her  thought  is  to  sell  them  for  a  few 
cents  a  pound.  Yet  in  that  flock  there 
may  be  hens  capable  of  laying  20  dozen 
eggs  and  producing  a  sti-ain  of  wonderful 
layers.  This  is  no  idle  fancy  for  it  ac¬ 
tually  proved  true  in  our  “Favorite  Hen 
Contest”  of  a  few  years  ago.  Unlike  the 
cow  a  hen  is  not  the  slave  of  a  pedigi*ee. 
I  have  a  grade  cow  that  will,  I  believe, 
hold  her  own  with  the  majority  of  pure- 
bred  cattle.  She  might  beat  her  aristo¬ 
cratic  sistei’s  so  as  to  drown  their  pedi- 


The  Atlaa  Portland  Coment  Company 

(address  the  Atlas  Office  nearest  you)  Name 

it  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “  Concrete  on  the  Farm  ”  and 
“Concrete  on  the  Farm  in  Cold  Weather”  without  cost  .  ,  , 
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Build  with  Concrete 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


<Ibt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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A  HORSE  CAN  TRAVEL  WHERE  AN 
AUTOMOBILE  CANNOT  CO 

Often  in  the  deep  snows  of  winter  an 
automobile  cannot  get  through  the 
drifts,  but  the  horse  can  travel  any¬ 
where  if  he  can  secure  footing. 

There  is  just  one  thing  will  insure  safe 
footing  on  any  road  anywhere  any 
time,  no  matter  how  icy  or  slippery, 
and  that  is  the 


Neverslip 
Red  Tip 
Horse 
Shoe 
Calk 


Whatever 
the  o  c  c  a- 
sion ;  a  hur¬ 
ried  trip  to  _ 

the  doctor,  an  important  call  to  town, 
a  load  of  produce  to  be  delivered — 
your  horse  is  ready  when  you  are  ready. 
The  wise  horse  owner  will  go  to  his 
horse  shoer  early  and  have  the  safe, 
reliable  RED  TIP  SHOES  put  on.  Then 
he  can  laugh  at  the  weather.  No  sleet 
storm,  no  sudden  freeze  will  hold  him 
back.  His  sharp,  strong  RED  TIP 
CALKS  can  be  adjusted  in  20  minutes, 
and  he  is  ready  for  the  road. 

Avoid  substitutes.  LOOK  FOR  THE 
RED  TIP 

THE  NEVERSLIP  WORKS 
New  Brunswick,  N,  J. 


gree  in  milk,  but  no  one  would  buy  her 
tor  breeding.  We  have  not  come  to  that 
yet  with  hens,  and  a  bird,  fairly  well 
marked,  with  a  certified  record,  has  a 
chance  with  the  nobility.  The  egg-laying 
contests  will  bring  out  some  of  these  great 
unknown  flocks,  and  that  will  be  about  the 
best  work  they  can  do.  H.  w.  c. 


SULCOV.B. 


Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 
Sulphur — Fish  Oil — Carbolic  Compound 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT  VOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  Oil  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO„  INC., 

Snlco  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


SOUR  SOIL  SIGNS 

Plantain,  Sorrel,  Dandelion,  Poverty  Grass,  Cran¬ 
berries,  Mulle.  Clover  Failure  Chestnut,  WireGrass, 
Sour  Bush,  Scrub  Pine,  Horsetail  and  Sour  Farm¬ 
ers.  For  suggestions  to  correct,  write  the 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

174  Frelinghuysen  Ave.  NEWARK,  N.  J 

Works:  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


Ditch  for  Profits 


Insure  big  crops  every  year.  Don’t  let 
crops  drown  out.  Drain  with 

„  ^  FARM  DITCHER 

//l&Mpi0  CRADER 

M-tlitl,  rmnafelt,  *4ja«f*ai«.  Cuts  or  cleans 
ditch  down  to  4  ft.  deep— any  soil — does  labor^ 

100  men.  Write  for  free  drainage  book. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  Sc  Grader  Co.  _ 

Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrats 

and  all  other  kinds  of 

Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Write  for  price  list  and  ship¬ 
ping  tags.  Twenty-three 
years  in  business. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

Trade  Mark  284  Bridge  St  ,  MONTGOMERY.  N.Y. 


Tapping  Maples;  Pruning 

1.  I  have  bought  a  farm,  and  have  sev¬ 
eral  sugar  maple  trees.  I  would  like  a 
little  advice  on  the  'way  to  tap  them, 
especially  the  depth,  only  through  the 
bark  or  into  the  tree,  and  how  many 
holes  in  each  tree.  2.  Can  I  prune  trees 
in  the  Winter  or  in  the  Spring?  F.  s. 

AVest  Sunbury,  Pa. 

1.  Select  a  clean,  healthy,  vigorous  lo¬ 
cation  on  the  trunk  and  at  a  convenient 
height  from  the  ground.  Points  of  com¬ 
pass  and  height  of  tap-hole  have  no  in¬ 
fluence.  Use  a  bit  not  larger  than  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  bore  to  a  depth 
of  about  two  inches,  but  never  into  the 
dark  wood.  Sap  is  forced  from  the  tree 
by  an  internal  pressure  caused  by  the 
expansion  of  certain  gases  that  are  gen¬ 
erated  during  some  of  the  processes  of 
digestion,  and  the  more  tap-holes  that 
are  made,  the  more  sap  will  flow,  but 
ever  in  a  rapidly  decreasing  ratio.  Thus, 
while  one  tap-hole  might  yield  a  certain 
amount  of  sap,  two,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  tree,  might  yield  one  and  one-half 
times  as  much,  while  four,  on  opposite 
quarters  might  not  yield  twice  as  much 
as  one.  But  the  injury  to  the  tree  would 
not  be  appreciable.  It  becomes  largely 
a  question  of  economy  of  labor.  Many 
do  not  regard  it  as  being  profitable  to 
make  more  than  one  tap-hole.  Those  who 
do  practice  double  tapping,  aim  to  place 
the  buckets  two  feet  apart.  Thus,  a  tree 

:  six  feet  in  circumference  would  hang  three 
buckets. 

2.  Maple  trees,  if  pruned  during  the 
Winter,  would  not  be  injured  in  health 
or  vitality,  hut  they  would  yield  less  sap 
the  following  season.  In  the  matter  of 
apple  trees,  if  the  only  object  of  the  prun¬ 
ing  is  the  removal  of  superfluous  limbs. 
Winter  is  the  best  season  for  dojng  the 
pruning,  provided  one  has  sufficient  .koowl- 
edge  to  distinguish  the  dead  and  diseased 

J  parts,  and  to  tell  at  a  glance  which  limbs 
j  are  the  bearers  and  which  are  the  “board¬ 
ers.”  If  one  cannot  do  this,  he  had  best 
not  attempt  to  prune  at  any  season. 

C.  O.  OBMSBEE. 


HIGH 

Pressure 


38  Years 
Experience 

Otnravmo  With  special  features  all  their  own, 

Cntnlna  They  claim  your  kind  attention. 

In  every  size  ....  for  every  zone, 
‘Tee  They  furnish  sure  protection. 

HELD  FORCE  FUMP  CCL,  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  Mew  York 


YOU  KNOW  II  PAYS 

Warm  water  for  the  cows  means  more 
milk.  Cooked  food  for  the  hogs  means 
bigger  frames  covered  with  solid  meat. 

If  you  expect  eggs  in  winter,  you  must  feed  warm 
food.  Cooking  makes  food  more  palatable —swells 
it— animals  get  bulk 
and  nourishment  at 
much  less  cost — 

IT  PAYS  BIG 

Farmer’s 
Favorite 

Feed  Cooker  and 

Agricultural  Boiler 

For  butchers,  nmrnnmk»*r».  poultry- 
men.  stockmen,  dairymen  ami  fruit 
growers.  Portable:  use  indoors  or  out, 
as  boiler  or  stove  Hums  chunk**,  Urn* 
•ticks,  cobs— any thiutf.  Guaranteed. 

Wrlto  for  Folder  ond  Prlcos 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Dept.  201 


Cortland,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

on  salary,  to  take  I 
subscriptions  for  Kukai,  New-Yorker 
in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto.  Address 

J  C.  MULH3LLAND,  General  Delivery.  Columbus.  Ohio 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.  30th  St.,  NewYorICilf 


Reii.’Y:  “You'll  he  surprised  to  hear 
that  BtH  Donovan  was  drowned  yester¬ 
day.”  “But  1  thought  he  was  a  good 
swimmer?”  “Yes.  but  he  was  a  stanch 
union  mau.  lie  swam  for  eight  hours, 
then  gave  it  up — on  principle.” — New 
York  Globe. 


New  York  Honey  Producers 

I  dropped  into  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Western  New  York  Honey  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  once  or  twice  during 
its  session  at  the  Genesee  Hotel,  Buffalo, 
November  14-15,  and  found  a  large  body 
of  men,  with  quite  a  good  sprinkling  of 
women,  discussing  the  special  points  of 
their  calling.  There  were  the  usual  large 
number  of  papers  on  tne  list,  and  peop'e 
of  talent  and  experience  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  them.  I  had  attended  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  last  year,  also,  but  this  time  the 
tone  of  the  speakers  was  not  as  confident 
as  it  had  been  at  the  previous  mcetiug. 
They  were  hopeful,  but  not  as  prosperous 
as  formerly.  One  of  the  members  ex¬ 
plained  the  reason  for  this.  Bee-keeping 
has  paid  very  little  money  this  year.  In 
the  first  place  the  mild  Winter  was 
against  the  growth  of  clover,  the  chief 
honey -bearing  crop.  It  heaved  out  badly 
and  did  not  start  well.  Then  the  dry 
Summer  was  against  its  growth,  as  it 
was  also  of  buckwheat  and  certain  other 
crops  that  bee-keepers  depend  upon.  As 
a  consequence  only  about  a  third  of  a 
crop  has  been  produced  this  year.  In 
fact  it  is  rated  as  the  poorest  year  since 
1013.  A  good  many  hives  of  bees  have 
not  only  produced  no  surplus,  but  they 
are  short  of  a  supply  for  Winter.  The 
owners  do  not  say  die.  though,  and  they 
have  appealed  to  the  sugar  refiners  and 
have  been  promised  sugar  enough  to  carry 
the  bees  through,  in  spite  of  the  shortage 
of  that  class  of  sweet  also.  Honey  is 
rather  high,  running  up  to  40  cents  a 
pound  for  best  grades,  but  it  is  not  as 
high  as  it  should  be. 

The  problem  of  a  farmer  with  several 
swarms  of  bees  which  lie  claims  not  to 
have  time  to  take  care  of.  was  put  up  to 
one  of  the  members.  What  should  he  do? 
The  answer  was  that  he  should  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  association,  get  in 
touch  with  the  business  again  and  go  to 
producing  honey  again,  not  only  for  profit, 
but  as  a  really  patriotic  proceeding,  in 
view  of  the  great  scarcity  of  all  sorts 
of  sweets.  But  this  farmer  is  an  expert 
in  the  business,  or  used  to  be.  Why  not 
go  back  to  handling  his  bees  and  putting 
in  movable  combs  to  assure  a  surplus? 
The  reply  was  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
business  had  increased  so  fast  and  the 
uractice  had  changed  so  widely  that  any¬ 
body  who  had  been  out  of  the  business 
any  length  of  time  was  hopelessly  in  the 
background.  He  needed  a  new  education 
in  it.  especially  as  to  the  way  of  handling 
bee  diseases. 

The  Ontario  Beekeepers’  Association, 
in  session  at  Toronto,  lias  asked  the  On¬ 
tario  Government  to  appropriate  $30,000 
to  assist  in  combating  foul  brood  and 
other  diseases  in  bees.  j.  w.  c. 


Nervous?  Restless  at  Nig'ht? 
Ever  Have  Headaches? 

How  about  your  daily 
cup  of  coffee? 

Suppose  you  try  a  change  to 

Instant  Postum 

This  delightful  cereal  beverage 
possesses  a  fine  coffee-like  fla¬ 
vor,  but  has  none  of  the  harm¬ 
ful  after-effects  thru  which 
coffee  so  often  prevents  vigor¬ 
ous,  red-blooded  health.  Costs 
less,  too. 

Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  General  Stores. 


Keep  Dirt  and  Filth  Out  of  the  Milk  SAW  YOUR  WOOD 

by  clipping  the  cow’s  flanks  and  udders  every 
month.  Then  with  a  damp  cloth  wipe  the  parts 
off  in  a  hurry.  There  is  no  long  hair  to  hold  the 
iirt  and  the  milk  is  clean  and  wholesome  as  it 
falls  into  the  pail.  Clipping  all  over  twice  a 
year  is  good  for  the  cows.  A  Stewart  No.  1 
machine  is  best.  It  will  clip  horses  also.  Machine 
all  complete  only  $12.75  at  your  dealer’s  or  send 
$2  and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
DopL  At  41 ,  1  2th  St.  and  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  III, 


With  aFOLDlXG  SAWING  MACHINE.  9  CORDS  by  ONE  HAS  la 
10  hoars.  Send  for  Free  catalog  No.  E6S  showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  oraer  secures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  I1L 
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from  your  fertilizer  will  be  greater 

if  you  use 

ROYSTER’S 

T  R  ADC  MABB" 

registered 

The  Fertilizer  that  made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


When  you  norite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  *  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  t  rusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  wo  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  ad.^rtiser 


ARE  you  or  any  other  man  justified  in  asking  the 
world  to  do  more  for  you  than  you  are  willing 
to  do  for  the  world?  It  seems  as  if  you  might  well 
develop  a  good  credit  of  human  welfare  before  you 
demand  a  large  share  of  wealth.  Most  of  us  find  the 
end  of  the  year  a  good  time  for  taking  account  of 
stock.  Suppose  we  stand  ourselves  up  and  ask  this 
question  fairly  :  “What  have  you  done  for  humanity 
which  justifies  you  in  demanding  more  than  the  av¬ 
erage  man  receives?” 

* 

The  situation  for  farm  help  looks  bad.  Two  rich 
men's  establishments  here  have  set  the  pace.  One  pays 
$000  cash.  4  lbs.  butter  weekly,  free  wood,  what  milk  is 
wanted,  house  and  garden.  The  other,  that  hires  five 
men.  $800.  house,  but  not  much  in  privileges.  Single 
men  are  talking  $70,  board  and  washing.  I  hardly  know 
what  we  can  grow  and  get  by  with,  especially  if  the  sea¬ 
son  is  a  bit  unfavorable. 

HAT  seems  to  he  the  story  everywhere.  Many 
locations  are  blessed  (?)  by  the  presence  of  the 
rich  baek-to-the-laiuler.  They  have  unlimited  cap¬ 
ital  and  carry  such  a  heavy  “overhead”  charge  that 
they  cannot  pay  expenses.  They  are  determined  to 
make  a  showing  and  do  it  regardless  of  expense. 
They  seem  to  think  this  is  the  best  business  example 
they  can  set  for  farmers.  Thus  they  entice  good  farm 
bands  away  from  productive  labor  and  pay  them  a 
premium  for  performing  what  is  little  better  than 
agricultural  play.  This  form  of  competition  drives 
the  farmer  out  of  production  and  gives  the  hired 
man  unbusinesslike  habits  which  unfit  him  for  his 
real  job.  A  practical  farmer  cannot  compete  with 
this  sort  of  pastime  farming  and  pay  the  wage  scale 
which  the  rich  farmer  establishes,  lie  will,  in  most 
eases,  do  better  to  seed  down  more  of  his  farm,  select 
the  crops  or  stock  which  require  least  care,  and  do 
what  he  can  with  family  help.  The  strange  thing  is 
that  some  of  these  rich  farmers  think  they  are  doing 
great  things  for  agriculture. 

* 

OUR  old  friend  W.  W.  Reynolds  of  Ohio  is  set¬ 
ting  us  all  an  example  of  what  one  man  can  do 
to  make  a  uoise  for  a  worthy  cause.  Mr.  Reynolds  is 
a  sheep  man.  He  knows  about  sheep,  and  has  made 
a  long  study  of  wool  and  the  history  of  its  use.  lie 
knows  the  great  injustice  done  to  sheep  men  in  the 
buying  of  wool  and  the  unrestricted  use  of  shoddy. 
Now.  the  sheep  cannot  hark  or  roar  or  bite  in  her 
own  defense.  She  is  a  gentle,  inoffensive  animal,  and 
this  quality  seems  to  have  been  communicated  to  the 
industry.  Thus  we  believe  sheep  men  have  received 
fewer  favors  and  greater  injustice  from  Congress 
than  any  other  industry.  So  Mr.  Reynolds  lias  gone 
out  on  the  hilltops  to  wake  up  the  sheep  men  and 
induce  them  to  fight  for  their  rights,  lie  is  making 
a  noise,  and  people  begin  to  listen.  All  this  shows 
what  a  few  strong  men  can  do  if  they  have  knowl¬ 
edge  and  courage  and  determination.  The  world 
likes  a  fighter,  and  even  those  who  will  run  from  a 
fight  themselves  enjoy  seeing  someone  else  sail  in. 
When  they  find  him  making  headway  they  join  in. 
Come  on ! 

» 

IN  “Pasture  and  Barn  Notes”  this  week  we  are  told 
of  a  fat  eow  which  ate  little,  yet  gave  milk  quite 
high  in  butterfat.  That  cow  was  milking  the  fat  off 
her  body  into  the  pail.  That  is  not  uncommon,  and 
this  tendency  of  some  cows  is  utilized  in  making 
seven-day  tests.  When  covered  with  a  lot  of  soft  fat 
just  before  freshening,  and  then  fed  sparingly  on 
strong  protein  feeds  for  a  few  days,  the  cow  will 
proceed  to  balance  her  ration  by  taking  part  of  the 
fat  “off  her  own  bones”  and  depositing  it  in  the  milk. 
After  a  few  days  this  abnormal  performance  stops, 
and  the  milk  will  drop  to  a  normal  composition.  This 
is  one  argument  against  the  seven-day  test  as  a  fair 
indication  of  the  value  of  a  cow  to  produce  butter. 
We  want  to  know  what  the  eow  can  do  in  250  or  300 
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days  as  a  dairy  animal — not  what  she  ear.  do  in  two 
or  three  days  at  using  up  her  body  fat.  For  butter- 
fat,  not  body  fat,  is  what  the  dairyman  is  after. 

* 

Fifty  years  ago  the  profits  of  the  North  Atlantic  State 
farmers  ran  high.  The  country  had  to  endure  another 
after-war  economic  crisis.  Let  our  dairy  farmers  take 
warning  by  what  happened  then.  New  farming  regions 
opened  up  made  food  cheap  and  drove  the  farm  profiteer 
of  the  East  into  penury.  Even  to  this  day  parts  of 
New  York  State  have  not  recovered. 

IIAT  is  taken  from  the  Evening  Sim  of  New 
York.  The  last  sentence  of  it  is  true,  at  least, 
and  that  is  one  sound  reason  why  our  farmers  op¬ 
pose  the  scheme  for  spending  millions  for  watering 
the  deserts  and  draining  the  swamps  in  order  to 
provide  new  farm  lands.  The  Sun  says  that  new 
districts  will  be  tapped  for  milk  to  supply  New  York, 
and  it  seems  to  think  that  our  farmers  are  entirely 
responsible  for  present  high  prices.  Where  will  it. 
find  any  new  sections  for  milk  production?  The 
increasing  railroad  rates  and  the  shortage  of  labor 
will  make  it  impossible  to  bring  milk  from  distant 
points  cheaper  than  it  is  now  being  produced.  The 
tendency  is  more  the  other  way — to  concentrate  cows 
nearer  the  city,  with  a  shorter  haul  for  milk  and 
direct  sale  from  the  farm.  We  are  now  going 
through  an  economic  crisis,  and  the  farmer  is  having 
more  than  his  share  of  trouble,  but  he  is  learning 
some  things  which  he  will  never  forget.  Hereafter 
he  will  keep  more  of  his  money  at  home,  invest  it  in 
home  co-operative  enterprises  and  less  in  city  bonds 
and  stocks.  He  will  solve  the  milk  problem  finally 
by  acting  as  his  own  distributor.  That  will  mean  a 
lower  price  to  the  consumer  and  a  higher  price  to  the 
producer.  Some  of  (he  “economists”  say  that  is  im¬ 
possible — but  it  is  just  what  will  happen. 

* 

Chickens  have  gone  to  20  cents.  Think  of  giving  50 
lbs.  of  chicken  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  they  containing 
less  than  30  cents’  worth  of  cowhide!  That  looks  like  a 
square  deal,  doesn’t  it?  Do  you  believe  anyone  can 
raise  a  pound  of  poultry,  counting  all  cost,  loss,  etc.,  for 
less  than  50  cents  per  pound?  To  raise  a  hen  it  costs 
between  $2.25  and  $2.50,  to  feed  one  nine  months,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  feed  for  less  than  one  cent  per  day, 
and  get  any  results.  Don’t  you  think  so? 

Washington  Co.,  Teun.  airs.  d.  n.  Phillips. 

HIS  woman  in  Tennessee,  with  these  remarks, 
strikes  a  bell  which  rings  from  Vancouver  to 
Key  West,  Fla.,  and  from  Eastport,  Me.,  to  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  The  sound  of  that  hell  should  call 
every  country  man  and  woman  inside  of  a  line  drawn 
through  these  four  points  to  attention.  At  Thanks¬ 
giving  we  sold  a  crate  of  live  poultry  at  34  cents  a 
pound.  They  were  sold  direct  to  the  retailer — the 
consumer  paying  from  55  to  (50  cents.  The  chickens 
which  Mrs.  Phillips  sold  at  20  cents  were  probably 
sent  to  some  Northern  city  where  the  consumer  paid 
at  least  50  cents.  It  is  not  likely  that  she  could  buy 
a  good  pair  of  shoes  for  $10  in  her  local  market.  The 
returns  on  the  cowhide  made  into  leather  will  depend 
on  local  prices  now  being  paid.  Will  our  readers  tell 
us  just  what  hides  bring  in  their  local  market?  We 
know  how  much  hide  is  required  for  an  ordinary  pair 
of  shoes,  and  with  local  prices  we  can  figure  it  out. 
So  let  us  be  entirely  fair  about  this,  and  got  down 
to  the  bottom  of  it.  We  know  how  (he  prices  of 
things  we  buy  have  been  boosted;  now  let  us  have 
the  exact  figures  on  the  produce  you  sell  and  the  cost 
of  production.  One  cent  a  day,  or  seven  cents  a 
week,  or  30  cents  a  month,  seems  large  for  feeding 
chickens,  yet  many  of  us  are  paying  $3.75  per  100  lbs. 
for  chicken  food.  At  that  price  a  cent’s  worth  is 
hut  little  over  four  ounces.  Your  city  man  will  say 
that  Mrs.  Phillips  does  not  know  what  she  is  talking 
about — though  he  knows  less!  What  are  the  facts 
and  figures  from  your  account  books? 

* 

Enclosed  fiiul  check  for  $2  instead  of  $1,  ns  you  asked 
for  in  your  letter.  I  am  not  only  sorry,  but  somewhat 
ashamed  of  this  neglect,  which  is  simply  nil  it  means — - 
neglect — but  I  am  not  at  home  very  much,  although 
Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  goes  to  my  home  once  a  week,  and  I 
could  not  think  of  having  it  stopped  for  many  times  the 
price.  I  feel  that  I  know  the  value  of  this  wonderful 
agricultural  paper  because  of  my  work  as  chairman  and 
organizer  of  the  Dairymen's  Co-operative  Sales  Com¬ 
pany.  with  primary  market  at  Pittsburgh.  I  feel  that 
every  farmer  should  have  this  paper  in  his  home. 

P.  S.  BRENNEMAN. 

NY  souse  of  shame  which  prompts  one  to  send 
two  dollars  in  place  of  one  may  well  he  encour¬ 
aged.  Blushing  in  dollar  hills  is  very  becoming,  and 
a  habit  to  be  encouraged. 

* 

FDR  some  time  past  certain  daily  papers  have 
been  printing  sensational  articles  about  the  so- 
called  school  war  in  Delaware.  The  firmers  of  the 
State  were  pictured  as  fighting  all  school  improve¬ 
ments.  and  opposed  to  all  progress.  Whenever  there 
is  any  question  of  this  sort  The  It.  N.-Y.  goes  to  (lie 
farmers  themselves  for  opinion.  They,  being  the  par¬ 
ties  most  interested,  are  best  capable  of  expressing 
their  views.  We  find,  after  interviewing  many  Dela¬ 
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ware  farmers,  that  there  is  a  great  division  of  opin¬ 
ion.  The  situation  seems  to  be  fairly  summed  up  in' 
the  following  extract  from  a  farmer’s  letter : 

The  opposition  to  the  code  is  probably *  *ot  so  rabid  as 
it  was.  At  present  it  seems  probable  to  me  that  the  law 
will  not  be  repealed  but  that  it  will  be  amended.  Intel¬ 
ligent  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  very  radical  and 
expensive  innovation  among  a  conservative  and  econom¬ 
ical  people. 

There  seems  to  he  no  doubt  that  the  old  school  law 
of  Delaware  was  about  as  slack  and  backward  as  it 
could  ho.  The  new  code  seems  to  have  been  framed 
by  men  high  up  in  the  science  of  education,  hut  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Delaware  farm¬ 
ers.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  these  experts  framed 
a  law  well-nigh  perfect  in  theory,  but  thoroughly 
unadapted  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  with  no 
local  public  sentiment  to  enforce  it.  It  looks  like  the 
old  story  of  an  attempt  to  force  a  good  but  arbitrary 
measure  upon  a  people  who  are  in  no  way  prepared 
for  it. 

* 

TWO  things  this  week  about  the  dairy  business 
must  be  considered.  One  is  that  story  of  the 
Canadian  dairymen  who  cut  out  most  of  the  middle¬ 
men.  They  had  to  take  up  the  retail  business.  In 
order  to  do  that  they  had  to  establish  a  credit.  That 
made  it  necessary  to  make  farmers’  notes  good  at 
the  bank  for  their  face  value.  These  men  did  it  all. 
The  other  thing  is  that  advertising  campaign  for 
milk  in  Boston.  By  making  use  of  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  and  of  popular  amusement  facilities  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  milk  became  fashionable — a  part  of 
common  life.  Both  of  these  things  prove  the  point 
that  ive  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves. 

* 

My  chickens  got  out  of  the  coop  today  and  wont  over 
the  road  into  a  neighbor’s  field.  lie  set  his  dog  on  the 
chickens  and  the  dog  badly  mangled  three  fine  birds. 
The  dog  has  killed  chickens  before  for  a  neighbor  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road  under  same  conditions.  What  re¬ 
dress  have  I  under  the  Wicks  law?  The  chickens  were 
on  the  dog  owner’s  property  when  hurt  by  the  dog. 
Dog  does  not  wear  a  dog  tag,  hut  the  owner  bought  one 
from  the  town  clerk.  The  local  justice  here  says  no 
case  at  all.  Dog  owner  refuses  to  pay  for  chickens  hurt. 
New  York.  n.  n.  T. 

F  course  the  chickens  had  no  business  on  the 
neighbor’s  property.  They  were  trespassers, 
the  same  as  a  horse  or  cow  would  be,  and  the  owner 
was  justified  in  driving  them  away.  In  many  eases 
such  owners  kill  the  chickens  and  throw  them  over 
the  fence  upon  their  owner’s  property.  About  all 
such  owner  can  do  at  law  is  to  bring  suit  to  recover 
the  value  of  the  chickens.  The  other  party  can  sue 
to  recover  damages  done  by  the  birds.  Most  wan¬ 
dering  liens  will  lay  more  trouble  than  they  do  eggs, 
and  hardly  a  day  passes  without  some  case  of  (his 
sort  being  reported  to  us.  A  chicken,  like  a  dog,  has 
no  legitimate  business  off  its  owner’s  property.  So 
much  for  the  chickens — now  for  the  dog.  Under  the 
New  York  dog  law,  any  animal  caught  worrying  or 
chasing  domestic  animals  (including  fowls)  may  be 
shot  in  the  act  by  anyone,  and  the  owner  of  the  dog 
or  the  State  is  liable  for  the  value  of  chickens  thus 
destroyed  by  dogs.  Thus,  aside  from  the  common 
law  of  trespass,  we  think  this  dog  can  he  killed  and 
that  the  owner  must  pay  damage.  Our  readers  must 
know  that  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  “sic”  a  dog  after 
trespassing  animals! 


Brevities 

Soy  beans  for  the  cow- — soiled  beans  for  the  sheep. 

Oftentimes  hard  kicking  will  remedy  a  case  of  “cold 
feet.” 

Bran  or  cottonseed  meal  will  go  well  fed  with  apple 
pomace. 

The  production  of  wealth  ought  to  be  the  production 
of  welfare. 

Very  little  is  said  this  year  about  homemade  syrup 
from  sugar  beets. 

The  “embattled  farmers”  of  Revolutionary  days  are 
now  (he  organized  farmers. 

Can  you  tell  the  prosperity  of  a  country  town  by 
the  number  of  moving  picture  shows  it  can  support? 

Which  would  you  call  the  harder  job — to  put  com¬ 
mon  sense  into  a  dreamer  or  a  soul  into  a  corporation? 

John  Burroughs  tells  of  a  hen  that  went  18  days 
without  food  !  She  was  light  in  weight,  but  alive  and 
cheerful. 

We  begin  to  get  letters  claiming  that  a  few  billygoats 
kept  with  a  flock  of  sheep  will  fight  off  most  of  the  dogs. 
Is  it  true? 

Tn  Western  Kansas  it  is  said  that  a  “nurse  crop”  is 
as  linrd  upon  Alfalfa  as  a  crop  of  weeds.  That  is  about 
our  observation. 

The  heifer  is  a  tender  young  cow.  Give  her  a  chance 
these  cold  nights.  Do  not  let  her  go  into  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  decorated  with  lice. 

Lighting  the  henhouse.  Does  it  not  cost  too  much? 
Two  or  three  eggs  a  day  above  the  usual  supply  at  this 
time  will  pay  for  “lighting”  200  hens. 
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Let  Us  Fight  This  Extortion 

Several  of  the  farmers  of  this  section  have  received  a 
letter  from  a  New  York  City  lawyer  saying  they  had 
used  milk  cans  belonging  to  milk  dealers  without  the 
owner’s  consent,  and  that  the  farmers  are  subject  to  a 
.$50  fine,  but  that  he  is  authorized  by  his  clients,  the 
Milk  Bottlers’  Federation,  to  accept  $25.  provided  check 
is  sent  him  at  once,  otherwise  he  will  take  action  to 
collect  full  penalty. 

We  rent  cans  from  the  company  that  runs  the  cream¬ 
ery,  and  pay  20c  a  can  per  month.  We  take  and  use 
the  cans  they  give  us,  and  pay  for  them.  We  have  no 
others. 

What  do  you  advise?  E.  L.  J. 

New  York. 

This  law  in  regard  to  the  use  of  milk  cans  was  en¬ 
acted  when  individual  farmers  shipped  milk  to 
New  York,  and  lost  cans  through  carelessness  and 
theft.  .Since  milk  is  required  to  he  pasteurized,  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  ship  as  individuals,  and  the  cans  are 
owned  by  the  dealers,  because  the  ownership  of  the 
cans  and  the  pasteurizing  plants  put  farmers  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  the  big  dealers,  except 
where  co-operative  plants  existed,  and  sometimes 
even  then.  The  dealers  do  not  hill  or  check  the  re¬ 
turn  of  their  own  cans,  and  they  frequently  go  astray 
and  always  get  mixed  up.  The  dealers  make  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  enforce  the  law  against  each  other,  but 
this  association  authorized  an  agent  to  watch  farm¬ 
ers,  and  he  has  made  a  business  of  hunting  up  cases 
against  farmers  and  collecting  one-half  the  alleged 
penalty,  where  he  can  scare  farmers  into  making  the 
payment.  It  is  one  of  the  most  contemptible  pieces 
of  legal  injustice  we  have  in  the  State.  When  a 
dealer  sends  his  cans  for  milk  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  presumptive  evidence  that  he  consents 
to  the  use  of  them,  and  there  being  no  other  cans  the 
farmer  must  use  them  or  lose  the  milk. 

In  this  case  the  farmers  rent  cans  from  a  dealer, 
and  pay  for  the  use  of  them.  If  he  sends  cans  not 
his  own.  the  farmers  do  not  know  that  the  local 
dealer  did  not  have  the  consent  of  the  other  dealer 
who  owned  them.  They  assume  that  he  had.  Any¬ 
way,  if  there  is  a  penalty,  the  local  dealer  is  respon¬ 
sible,  and  not  the  producers.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
law  says  it  is  unlawful  for  anyone  to  use  the  cans 
bearing  other  names  than  his  own.  but  in  this  case  it 
is  the  local  dealer  and  not  the  farmers  who  has 
actually  used  them,  and  we  do  not  believe  the  pen¬ 
alty  can  be  collected.  We  have  advised  the  producers 
to  keep  their  money,  and  if  the  lawyer  brings  action 
we  will  bear  the  expense  of  a  test  case.  This  is  one 
of  the  antiquated  agricultural  laws  that  should  be 
revised,  and  it  may  be  well  to  have  the  situation 
come  to  light  in  open  court. 


Testing  Milk  and  Cream 

Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  best  milk  aud 
cream  testers,  as  well  as  how  milk  is  tested?  j.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

The  Babcock  four-bottle  tester  is  the  one  usually 
used  by  individual  farmers.  It  can  be  had  at  any 
dairy  supply  house  at  a  cost  of  about  $5  for  full 
equipment.  Full  instructions  for  use  of  it  come  with 
the  equipment,  and  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  furnishes  a  bulletin  of  instructions. 


Adulterated  Milk;  Cream  Testing 

Will  you  tell  me  what  day  on  milking  after  a  cow  has 
freshened  the  laws  of  this  State  consider  the  milk  lit  to 
offer  for  sale,  and  what  officer  to  notify  if  this  law  is 
violated?  Also  the  penalty  for  selling  unwholesome 
milk  to  a  station  shipping  milk  to  New  York  City  or 
Brooklyn.  T.  B. 

Milk  drawn  from  cows  within  15  days  before  and 
five  days  after  parturition  is  adulterated  under  the 
New  York  law.  Penalties  for  violation  of  the  dairy 
law  are  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $100  for 
first  offense,  and  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
$200  for  each  subsequent  offense.  Every  container 
used  to  carry  adulterated  milk  and  every  time  it  is 
used  constitutes  a  separate  violation.  For  example, 
if  10  cans  of  milk  all  contained  some  adulterated 
milk,  even  if  all  sold  to  one  person  or  firm,  there 
would  he  10  violations  a  day  for  as  many  days  as 
the  adulterated  milk  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale.  There 
is  also  a  provision  in  the  law  that  a  violation  of  the 
law  constitutes  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  a 
penalty  may  be  imposed  of  not  less  than  $50  or  more 
than  $200  or  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  one 
month  or  more  than  six  mouths,  or  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 


A  Milk  Campaign  in  Boston 

While  some  other  cities  are  facing  “strikes”  of 
milk  consumers  or  trouble  in  disposing  of  milk,  the 
city  of  Boston  has  developed  a  regular  campaign  to 
educate  milk  drinkers  and  increase  consumption. 
Many  readers  have  asked  about  this,  and  in  order  to 
give  them  an  idea  of  it  we  print  the  following,  sent 
out  by  the  Boston  Campaign  Committee: 


The  Boston  Campaign  Committee  reaches  the  milk 
drinker  through  the  schools,  stores,  churches,  clubs,  in¬ 
stitutions,  factories,  and  even  goes  right  into  the  homes 
to  convince  him.  It  is  directed  by  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Prof.  D  L.  James,  Dr.  A.  W.  Gil¬ 
bert  and  P.  M.  Harwood  of  the  Massachusetts  Dairy 
Bureau.  The  general  publicity  program  includes  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  ear  cards,  posters,  lectures,  demon¬ 
strations  and  abundant  literature  in  several  languages. 
Many  of  the  local  civic  associations  are  taking  active 
part  in  the  work.  Twenty-four  thousand  leaflets  have 
been  circulated  in  the  public  schools  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education.  The  teach¬ 
ers,  too,  are  lending  their  aid  in  assisting  the  children. 
The  writer's  little  girl,  attending  the  second  grade,  car¬ 
ries  a  half  pint  of  milk  for  recess  twice  daily.  Now 
others  are  doing  the  same.  If  this  custom  were  adopted 
throughout  the  country  the  consumption  of  milk  would 
be  increased  by  20.000.000  pints  daily. 

The  school  children  have  been  strongly  influenced  by 
the  play,  “Milk  Fairies.”  written  by  Mrs.  McCrillis  of 
the  staff.  The  play  has  been  staged  by  the  Summer 
schools,  playground  children  and  others.  The  play  de¬ 
picts  the  good  elements  of  milk  as  fairies ;  fat.  sugar, 
protein,  mineral  matter,  water,  and  even  ice.  and  cal¬ 
ories  or  food  units,  are  represented.  An  interesting 
Story  is  woven  around  these  characters  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  carry  the  message  to  old  and  young.  This  play 
is  commended  to  those  of  other  communities  as  an  ef¬ 
fective  part  of  publicity  programs.  But  the  factories, 
stores  and  hotels  are  also  reached  by  the  lecturers  with 
amazing  results.  One  factory  serving  about  500  people 
in  its  dining  room  increased  the  sale  of  milk  400  per 
cent  in  one  month  ;  on  one  day  457  people  were  served, 
and  of  these  370  drank  milk. 

The  program  is  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  and  Prof. 
James  is  constantly  evolving  some  new  plan  to  reach 
the  children  and  the  parents.  A  successful  public  con¬ 
ference  was  held  October  24  and  25  at  Ford  Ilall.  and 
at  the  State  House.  Dr.  Woodward,  the  Health  Com¬ 
missioner.  presided  on  the  first  day,  and  Dr.  Gilbert  on 
the  second.  Dr.  McCollum  and  other  authoritative 
speakers  throughout  the  country  addressed  large  audi¬ 
ences.  The  doctrine  of  more  milk  and  better  health  is 
rapidly  spreading  among  the  more  thoughtful  people. 

rfihe  movement,  although  beneficial  to  the  industry  as 
a  whole,  is  likewise  of  great  service  to  the  community, 
for  it  sells  the  family  better  health,  greater  happiness  and 
higher  achievement.  As  Mr.  Munn  aptly  states,  “the 
healthy  child  is  the  cream  line  of  a  nation.”  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  sale  of  any  other  product  could  attract 
such  favor  and  such  support.  Boston  is  giving  her 
children  more  milk  to  drink,  and  everybody  feels  better. 

J.  ARTHUR  M’COY. 


Good  Work  From  Hemp 

Hemp  is  generally  used  to  tie  people  up.  It 
does  not  usually  set  them  free  as  it  did  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  We  have  told  how  certain  parts  of  that 
State  were  overrun  with  quack  grass  and  Canada 
thistle  until  farms  and  fields  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  for  ordinary  crops.  We  have  argued  that  a 
weed  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  if  we  can  learn 
how  to  handle  it  as  such.  In  Wisconsin  they  found 
that  the  hemp  crop  could  do  this.  Hemp  made  good 
use  of  the  quack  and  thistles  when  they  were  plowed 
under,  and  by  its  rank,  heavy  growth  smothered 
them  and  redeemed  the  fields.  Thus  a  million  dollar 
crop  took  the  place  of  foul  and  weed-grown  fields. 
And  it  seems  entirely  natural  that  hemp  growers 
should  be  tied  together  in  a  strong  organization. 
Such  an  organization  was  formed  and  tied  up  to  the 
college.  Hemp  was  a  comparatively  easy  crop  to 
produce,  but  there  were  many  troubles  in  handling 
and  selling  it.  The  organization  proved  very  effi¬ 
cient.  not  only  in  finding  new  methods  of  cleaning, 
harvesting  and  breaking  the  crop,  but  also  in  finding 
a  new  market.  Surely  these  hemp  growers  may  sing 
with  special  fervor  “Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds.” 
They  did  well  to  twist  their  interests  into  a  rope  to 
pull  themselves  along. 


Farm  Legislation 

On  page  1750  you  discuss  the  relative  need  of  various 
“L’s” — such  as  labor,  less  land,  learning,  loans  or  lime. 
There  is  another  need,  d  “L.”  and  that  is  legislation. 
What  about  the  great  need  of  that?  s.  k.  b. 

We  thought  of  that,  dut  did  not  refer  to  it 
at  the  time.  We  do  not  think  it  as  essential  as 
the  others.  To  continue  the  comparison  with  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  plant  food  elements,  we  would  call  labor 
nitrogen,  less  land  potash,  learning  phosphorus,  farm 
loans  lime,  and  legislation  sulphur.  In  some  soils 
and  with  some  crops,  such  as  clover,  Alfalfa  or  tur¬ 
nips.  sulphur  seems  to  be  essential,  but  it  is  not 
ranked  with  the  four  other  elements  as  absolutely 
necessary  on  all  soils.  It  is  supplied  along  with 
other  elements  in  acid  phosphate  or  land  plaster  or 
manure,  and  except  in  special  cases  if  these  materials 
are  properly  used  the  sulphur  problem  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for.  It  is  much  the  same  with  legislation. 
The  truth  is  that  we  already  have  too  many  laws 
which  are  not  enforced.  Every  year  Congress  or  the 
Legislature  will  meet  and  pass  a  lot  of  new  laws, 
most  of  which  would  not  be  needed  if  the  present 
laws  could  be  properly  enforced.  There  are  today 
laws  enough  on  the  statute  books  of  New  York  to 
give  good  protection  to  the  rights  of  our  farmers. 
They  are  not  enforced,  and  while  new  legislation 
might  be  passed  on  into  law  there  would  be  no  idea 
of  enforcing  it  under  the  present  system  of  political 
protection.  We  do  not  need  new  legislation  half  as 
much  as  we  need  some  power  among  farmers  that 


will  galvanize  some  of  our  present  laws  into  life,  and 
make  them  bite  as  well  as  bark  .  They  do  not  even 
bark  at  the  present  time — they  only  whine.  This 
would  be  a  great  and  wonderful  work  for  the  Farm 
Bureaus.  They  could  develop  a  sentiment  among 
country  people  in  favor  of  compelling  public  officers 
to  enforce  such  laws  as  we  now  have.  That  is 
needed  far  more  than  new  legislation.  It  will  be 
harder  to  develop  such  a  sentiment  than  to  push 
new  laws  through  the  Legislature,  for  enforcement 
will  make  necessary  considerable  personal  sacrifice 
and  moral  courage.  These  are  the  things  which  give 
the  acid  test  to  the  souls  of  men — and  yet  without 
such  test  there  can  be  no  soul  in  public  affairs,  and 
if  there  be  no  soul  there  is  not  much  else  •worth 
considering. 


Silage  for  Steers 

Some  years  ago  feeders  seemed  to  agree  that 
while  corn  silage  was  excellent  for  dairy  cows, 
it  was  not  profitable  for  feeding  steers.  Later  ex¬ 
periments  have  upset  this  theory,  and  now  the  best 
cattle  feeders  seem  to  consider  silage  one  of  their 
most  economical  feeds.  Silage  and  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  makes  a  good  foundation  ration  for  all  stock.' 
The  Nebraska  Station  has  shown  a  profit  in  grinding 
corn  and  Alfalfa  for  steer  feeding.  The  corn  was 
crushed  and  the  Alfalfa  hay  cut  or  crushed  into 
pieces  a  little  less  than  an  inch  long.  When  this 
was  mixed  and  fed  to  steers  there  was  considerable 
gain  over  the  corn  and  Alfalfa  fed  without  crushing. 
We  have  long  believed  from  our  own  experience  that 
when  hay  is  very  high  in  price  it  will  pay  whenever 
possible  to  run  it  through  a  cutter  before  feeding. 
In  large  dairies  this  would  hardly  be  economical, 
but  in  small  herds  it  will  pay.  Perhaps  among  the 
new  methods  due  in  the  future  we  may  find  farmers 
running  the  hay  through  big  cutters  as  it  comes 
from  the  field,  and  blowing  it  into  the  mow,  as  corn 
is  now  blown  into  the  silo. 


A  Farmers’  Campaign  in  Nebraska 

In  reading  tonight  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  that  political 
fight  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  I  am  strongly  reminded 
of  the  fight  that  the  farmers  of  this  county  have  just 
won  in  electing  delegates  to  the  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  soon  to  be  held.  This  county  contains  one  city  of 
about  12.000.  and  two  of  probably  2.000  each,  besides  a 
dozen  or  15  ordinary  country  towns.  The  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  county  is  about  30.000. 

In  this  election  the  county  elected  one  delegate  by  its 
own  votes,  and  as  parts  of  two  other  districts  helped 
elect  two  other  delegates.  The  city  furnished  six  of  the 
eight  candidates,  a  neighboring  county  one,  the  eighth 
being  a  young  Bohemian  farmer  living  in  a  far  corner 
of  this  county,  but  well  known.  The  man  from  the 
other  county  and  the  young  Bohemian  were  active  farm¬ 
ers.  aud  avowedly  farmer  candidates,  and  also  members 
of  the  Farmers’  Union,  which  has  about  1,200  members 
in  this  county.  The  only  city  candidate  -who  made  a 
very  active  campaign  is  a  lawyer  with  a  rather  un¬ 
savory  reputation  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  man,  but  who' 
rose  from  private  to  brigadier-general  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  who  was  also  in  the  Sprnish  War  and  several  In¬ 
dian  wars.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
drafted  our  present  constitution  in  1S75,  and  several 
times  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  The  other- 
candidates  were  the  editor  of  a  local  daily  paper  that 
has  been  very  friendly  to  the  farming  interests  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  h  armers’  1  nion ;  a  retired  implement 
dealer  and  at  present  a  member  of  the  Legislature;  a 
real  estate  dealer  and  also  a  legislator,  and  a  city  osteo¬ 
path  doctor. 

The  two  farmer  candidates  made  only  very  limited 
campaigns,  as  was  also  the  ease  with  all  the  others,  ex¬ 
cept  the  general.  He  put  on  a  very  active  campaign 
especially  in  the  city,  and  was  considered  as  good  as 
elected  by  probably  a  majority  of  the  city  voters.  The 
vote  was  light,  so  the  early  reports  came  from  the  sev¬ 
eral  city  precincts,  every  one  of  which  was  carried  by 
the  general  with  good  majorities.  But  the  later  reports 
from  the  rural  precincts  jarred  the  politicians  good  and 
plenty.  The  two  farmers  and  the  editor  were  elected  by 
safe  majorities.  Although  no  political  meetings  had 
been  held  among  the  farmers,  we  had  talked  the  matter 
over  privately,  and  decided  to  support  the  two  farmer 
eandidates  and  the  editor.  The  editor  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  suit  us,  but  he  seemed  to  be  the  most  promising 
material  of  the  city  bunch,  and  it  was  up  to  us  to  vote 
for  one  of  them. 

The  writer  has  been  quite  prominent  in  various  farm¬ 
er  organizations  for  several  years.  The  morning  after 
election  I  went  to  the  city,  where,  by  the  way,  I  am 
quite  well  acquainted.  That  morning  it  was  positively 
amusing  to  note  the  new  attitude  towards  me  that  was 
shown  by  the  politicians  and  would-be  politicians.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  I  was  to  blame  for  the  landslide 
of  the  day  before,  and  were  wondering  how  I  put  it  over. 
No  credit  was  due,  however.  The  outcome  was,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  the  result  of  the  calm,  mature  judgment  of  the 
rural  voters  and  their  friends.  Much  the  same  thing 
happened  in  several  other  districts  in  the  same  election. 

Gage  Co.,  Neb.  j.  h.  tubbs. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  now  becomes  evident  that  the  Wayne 
County  farmers  might  have  defeated  Charles  H.  Betts 
by  500  majority  if  some  of  them  had  not  become  a  lit¬ 
tle  discouraged.  It  seemed  such  an  impossible  thing  to 
overcome  that  6.000  majority  that  a  few  people  said 
“We  can’t  do  it.”  and  thus  did  not  try.  The  result  was 
an  eye-opener.  It  is  a  larger  thing  than  any  of  us 
thought,  and  all  done  through  a  clean,  straight  appeal 
to  reason  and  common  sense. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Christmas  at  Sea 

The  sheets  were  frozen  hard,  and  they  cut 
the  naked  hand  ; 

The  decks  were  like  a  slide,  where  a  sea¬ 
man  scarce  could  stand : 

The  wind  was  a  nor’wester,  blowing 
squally  off  the  sea  ; 

The  cliffs  and  spouting  breakers  were  the 
only  things  a-lee. 

They  heard  the  surf  a-roaring  before  the 
break  of  day ; 

But  ’twas  only  with  the  peep  of  light  we 
saw  how  ill  we  lay. 

We  tumbled  every  hand  on  deck  instanter, 
with  a  shout, 

And  we  gave  her  the  maintops’l,  and  stood 
by  to  go  about. 

We  gave  the  south  a  wider  berth,  for 
there  the  tide-race  roared  ; 

But  every  tack  we  made  we  brought  the 
North  Head  close  aboard ; 

So’s  we  saw  cliffs  and  houses,  and  the 
breakers  running  high, 

And  the  coastguard  in  his  garden,  with 
his  glass  against  his  eye. 

The  frost  was  on  the  village  roofs  as 
white  as  ocean  foam  ; 

The  good  red  fires  were  burning  bright  in 
every  ’longshore  home ; 

The  windows  sparkled  clear,  and  the 
chimneys  volleyed  out; 

And  I  vow  we  sniffed  the  victuals  as  the 
vessel  went  about. 

The  bells  upon  the  church  were  rung 
with  a  mighty  jovial  cheer ; 

For  it’s  just  that  I  should  tell  you  how 
(of  all  days  in  the  year) 

This  day  of  our  adversity  was  blessed 
Christmas  morn. 

And  the  house  above  the  coastguard’s 
was  the  house  where  I  was  born. 

O  well  I  saw  the  pleasant  room,  the 
pleasant  faces  there, 

My  mother’s  silver  spectacles,  my  father’s 
silver  hair ; 

And  well  I  saw  the  firelight,  like  a  flight 
of  homely  elves, 

Go  dancing  round  the  china-plates  that 
stand  upon  the  shelves. 

And  well  I  knew  the  talk  they  had.  the 
talk  that  was  of  me, 

Of  the  shadow  on  the  household  and  the 
son  that  went  to  sea  ; 

And  O  the  wicked  fool  I  seemed,  in  every 
kind  of  way. 

To  be  there  and  hauling  frozen  ropes  on 
blessed  Christmas  Day. 

They  lit  the  high  sea-light,  and  the  dark 
began  to  fall ; 

“All  hands  to  loose  topgallant  sails,”  I 
heard  the  captain  call. 

“By  the  Lord,  she'll  never  stand  it,”  our 
first  mate,  Jackson,  cried. 

*  *  *  “It’s  the  one  way  or  the  other, 

Mr.  Jackson,”  he  replied. 

She  staggered  to  her  bearings,  but  the 
sails  were  new  and  good. 

And  the  ship  smelt  up  to  windward  just 
as  though  she  understood. 

As  the  Winter’s  day  was  ending,  in  the 
entry  of  the  night. 

We  cleared  the  weary  headland,  and 
passed  below  the  light. 

And  they  heaved  a  mighty  breath,  every 
soul  on  board  but  me. 

As  they  saw  her  nose  again  pointing 
handsome  out  to  sea  ; 

But  all  that  I  could  think  of.  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  cold. 

Was  just  that  I  was  leaving  home  and 
my  folks  were  growing  old. 

— KOBEKT  r.OUIS  STEVENSON*. 

*  is 

We  are  asked  to  give  a  recipe  for  porn- 
flake  cookies.  Can  any  of  our  readers 
supply  this? 

* 

We  have  received  an  unusual  number 
of  responses  to  our  request  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  homemade  dyes.  Among  them 
are  recipes  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in 
1S60,  which  had  been  carefully  preserved 
in  a  family  scrapbook.  We  think  these 
dyes  will  be  appreciated,  especially  by 

those  who  wish  to  dye  carpet  rags. 

* 

Fur  cloth  in  great  variety  is  being 
offered  this  Winter,  and  is  being  used  to 
make  muffs  and  neck  pieces  as  well  as 
coats,  capes  and  trimmings.  Seal  cloth, 
black  and  brown,  costs  from  $10  to  $25 
a  yard ;  beaver  fur  cloth,  $12  to  $20  a 
yard ;  broadtail,  caracul,  astrakhan  and 
mole,  $5  to  $24  a  yard.  The  higher-priced 
weaves  are  lustrous  and  rich-looking,  and 
the  extremely  high  price  of  furs  is  caus¬ 
ing  an  extensive  use  of  these  substitutes. 

tC 

Circular  No.  76,  issued  by  the  Kansas 
State  Experiment  Station,  “Home  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Pork,”  says  that  mixed  sausage 
may  be  made  from  a  mixture  of  pork  and 
beef  in  almost  any  proportion.  It  is  the 
custom  of  many  farmers  to  kill  three  or 
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four  hogs  and  a  beef  during  the  Winter 
for  the  year’s  supply.  When  this  plan 
is  followed  a  nice  supply  of  sausage  can 
be  made  from  the  trimmings.  Sausage 
should  not  contain  too  much  fat.  A  good 
proportion  is  2  lbs.  of  lean  pork,  1  lb. 
of  fat  pork  and  1  lb.  of  lean  beef.  These 
are  chopped  finely  together,  seasoned  the 
same  as  pork  sausage  and  packed  in  jars, 
muslin  bags  or  casings.  Many  people 
prefer  this  to  clear  pork  sausage,  as  it 
does  not  seem  so  fat.  The  following 
formula  is  given  for  pork  sausage  : 

Pork  sausage  should  be  made  only  from 
clean,  fresh  pork.  For  each  3  lbs.  of  lean 
pork  there  should  be  about  1  lb.  of  fat. 
As  the  pork  usually  used  for  sausage  is 
the  shoulder,  neck  apd  lean  trimmings, 
the  sausage  is  quite  likely  to  be  too  fat 
unless  part  of  the  fat  is  removed  and 
used  for  lard.  The  fat  and  lean  are 
mixed  in  chopping.  Where  a  rotary  cut¬ 
ter  is  used  it  is  best,  to  cut  the  meat 
twice.  After  it  is  cut  the  first  time  it 
should  be  spread  out  thinly  and  seasoned. 
To  each  4  lbs.  of  meat  are  added  1  ounce 
of  pure  fine  salt,  one-half  ounce  of  ground 
black  pepper  and  one-half  ounce  of  pure, 
finely  rubbed  leaf  sage.  The  seasoning 
should  be  sprinkled  thinly  over  the  cut 
meat  and  the  meat  again  run  through 
the  cutter  to  mi*  the  seasoning  tbor- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9330.  Girl’s  dress 
with  guimpe,  4  to 
10  years.  9202.  Boy’s  Suit. 

The  8-year  size-  8  to  14  years, 
will  require  3%  yds.  The  12-year  size 
of  material  27  in.  will  require  4  yds. 
wide,  2%  yds.  30,  of  material  3G  in. 
2 Vi  yds.  for  dress,  wide,  3  yds.  44. 
2Mj  yds.  27  in.  wide,  Price  15  cents. 

1%  yds.  30,  Vi  yd. 

44  for  the  guimpe. 

Price  15  cents. 


9.  10.  1..  .-with 

Tu  ie,  34  to  42  bust. 

The  med  um  size 
blouse  with  tunic 
will  require  o%  yds. 
of  material  27  in. 

wide.  4  Vi  yds.  30, 
3%  yds.  44,  3  yds. 

54,  with  V4  yd.  of 

black  satin  for  trim¬ 
ming.  The  medium 
size  skirt  will  re¬ 
quire  2' |  yds.  nf 
material  30  or  44, 

1%  yds.  54.  Width 
of  skirt  1%  yds. 
Price  15  cents. 


9040.  Blouse  with 
Tunic,  34  to  42  bust. 

953.  Two  -  piece 
Skirt,  24  to  »4 
waist. 

For  the  medium 
size  the  bodice  with 
tunic  will  require 
4 Vi  yds.  of  material 
30  in.  wide,  3%  yds. 
54,  with  %  yd.  30 
for  the .  collar  and 
center  portion.  For 
the  skirt  will  be 
needed  2V4  yds.  of 
any  width.  Price  of 
each  15  cents. 


oughly.  The  method  will  give  a  more 
even  mixing  of  the  spices  than  can  be 
obtained  by  working  it  with  the  hands. 
For  immediate  use  the  sausage  may  be 
packed  away  in  stone  jars  or  crocks,  to 
be  sliced  for  frying. 

Casings  for  sausage  can  be  bought  at  a 
small  cost  which  makes  it  hardly  worth 
while  to  bother  cleaning  them  for  home 
use.  The  purchased  '.casings  .  are.  ntore 
uniform  in  size  and  strength  and  will 
usually  give  better  satisfaction.  A  good 
substitute  for  casings  may  be  had  in 
narrow  muslin  bags.  When  filled  these 
should  be  2 or  3  in.  in  diameter  and 
18  to  24  in.  long.  The  sausage  is  stuffed 
in  tight  by  hand  and  hung  in  a  cool 
place.  If  the  sausage  is  to  be  kept  for 
some  time,  melted  lard  should  be  rubbed 
over  the  outside  of  the  bag  to  exclude  the 
air.  Sausage  may  be  kept  for  some  time 
in  a  large  jar  if  a  thin  coat  of  lard  is 
put  over  the  top. 


Some  Pumpkin  Rbcipes 

Baked  Pumpkin. — Break  pumpkin  into 
pieces  of  uniform  size.  Wash,  removing 
seeds  and  strings  Place,  skin  side  up.  on 
trivets  which  may  stand  in  any  baking 
pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  ten¬ 
der.  Remove  pulp  from  the  skin  :  season 
with  salt,  sugar  and  butter  and  serve  at 
once. 

Pumpkin  Pudding. — One  cup  cooked 
pumpkin  and  stewed  tart  apples.  ■/•>  cup 
bread  crumbs,  V2  cup  sugar  beaten  with 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  %  cup  raisins,  seed¬ 
ed  and  chopped,  with  y2  teaspoon  each  of 
cloves,  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  ginger  and 
1  cup  rich  milk.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven 
for  one-half  hour,  and  spread  with  a 
frosting  made  of  the  whites  of  2  eggs. 
V'2  cup  of  sugar,  and  a  few  finely  ground 
nuts. 

Pumpkin  Fritters. — One  pint  cooked, 
finely  mashed  pumpkin,  2  well  beaten 
pgRS.  V2  teaspoon  salt,  a  little  ginger. 
1  tablespoon  sugar,  1  pint  milk  with 
nc)ur  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Drop  on  an 
oiled  griddle  and  fry  a  delicate  brown. 

Pumpkin  Pie. — One  and  one-half  cups 
steamed  pumpkin.  2-3  cup  brown  sugar, 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  %  teaspoon  ginger, 
%  teaspoon  salt,  2  eggs,  iy2  cup  milk,  % 
cup  cream.  Mix  ingredients  in  order 
given  and  bake  in  one  crust. 

Preserved  .  Pumpkin. — Peel  and  slice 
into  small  pieces  and  drop  into  a  boiling 
syrup  of  one  quart  each  of  water  and 
maple  syrup,  and  a  sliced  lemon.  Boil 
until  tender  and  transparent,  put  into 
sterilized  jars  and  cover  with  syrup.  Seal. 

Pumpkin  Marmalade. — Cut  a  deep 
yellow  pumpkin  into  pieces,  removing  all 
the  strings;  grate  on  a  coarse  grater  and 
mix  with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar.  Add 
the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  orange 
and  boil  slowly,  skimming  well  and  stir¬ 
ring  to  prevent.  Scorching,  until  it  is 
smooth  and  thick.  Pour  into  glasses  and 
when  cold  cover  with  paraffin  and  seal. 

Pumpkin  Butter.  —  Take  desired 
amount  of  cooked,  well  drained  pumpkin 
and.  boil  in  the  juice  pressed  from  them 
until  the  consistency  of  apple  butter,  add 
sugar  and  flavor  to  taste,  with  cinnamon 
or  any  preferred  spices. 

Pumpkin  Chips. — Scrape  and  cut  into 
very  thin  slices  a  choice,  sweet,  yellow 
pumpkin  and  to  each  pound  add  1  lb. 
sugar,  1  gill  of  lemon  and  orange  juice 
and  the  grated  rinds  of  each.  Stir  well 
and  let  stand  over  night;  cook  slowly 
until  tender,  carefully  lift  from  the  syrup 
and  let  stand  until  cool  and  firm  (per¬ 
haps  more  than  a  day);  then  put  in 
sterilized  jars  or  glasses  and  pour  syrup 
over  them.  When  cold  cover  with 
paraffin  and  seal. 

Closely  related  to  the  pumpkin  in  taste 
and  manner  of  preparation  are  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  Winter  squash.  Those  best 
known  are  the  Hubbard  and  Boston  Mar¬ 
row.  They  take  the  place  in  the  menu 
of  rice  or  potatoes  and  serve  to  give 
variety  to  our  meals.  Here  are  some  of 
the  recipes  that  we  use  and  like. 

Baked  Squash. — Wash  and  wipe  the 
squash,  saw  into  quarters  and  remove 
the  seeds.  Stand  the  squash,  skin  side 
down,  in  a  baking  pan  and  bake  in  a 
moderately  quick  oven  until  tender.  Put 
on  a  platter  and  send  at  once  to  the 
table. 

Mashed  Squash. — Peel  and  cut  the 
squash  in  pieces.  Steam  until  tender, 
drain  and  mash  through  a  colander.  To 
each  pint  of  squash  allow  1  tablespoon 
butter.  y>  teaspoon  salt  and  a  little  pep¬ 
per.  Mix  thoroughly  and  serve  at  once. 

Squash  Croquettes. — To  each  pint  of 
left-over  squash  allow  cup  soft  bread 
crumbs,  1  teaspoon  saft.  1  tablespoon 
butter  and  a  little  pepper.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly  over  the  fire  and  turn  out  on  a 
platter  to  cool.  When  co'd  form  into 
croquettes,  clip  in  egg,  roll  in  crumbs  and 
fry  in  hot  fat. 

Squash  I’ie. — One  and  one-quarter  cups 
of  squash  (steamed  and  strained).  Vi  cup 
sugar.  %  teaspoon  salt.  teaspoon  each, 
cinnamon,  ginger  and  nutmeg.  1  egg.  and 
%  run  milk.  Mix  sugar,  salt  and  spice, 
add  so n ash,  e"g  slightly  beaten  and  milk 
gradually.  Bake  in  one.  cruet.  One-half 
teaspoon  lemon  juice  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  spices.  MRS.  F.  wit.  STILL  MAX. 


Dyeing  Recipes  from  the  Old  R.  N.-Y. 

These  recipes  for  coloring  were  written 
for  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  in  1860,  from  Rag 
Hollow,  •  N.  Y.,  and  were  pasted  in  a 
scrapbook  by  an  elderly  aunt  of  mine 
who  came  from  Westfield,  Conn.,  in  1S6S 
to  Sandusky,  O.  The  book  was  given  me 
after  the  demise  of  my  aunt;  she  was  88 
years  old,  and  passed  away  in  1011. 

Dyeing  Red. — For  a  cheap,  bright  red, 
suitable  for  a  rag  carpet,  1  lb.  niewood, 
boiled  two  or  three  hours,  then  add  half 
pound  of  alum.  This  will  color  2  lbs.  of 
old  flannel  or  2  lbs.  of  new.  Let  it  re¬ 
main  in  the  dye  24  hours. 

[The  name  “niewood”  puzzled  us 
greatly  until,  after  much  search  among 
reference  books,  we  decided  it  was 
Nicaragua  wood,  better  known  as  Sappan- 
wood.  a  tree  of  the  bean  family,  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  which  is  used  for  dyeing. 
—Eds.] 


CAREFUL  FARMERS 

use 

GOMBALJLT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

See  what  one  of  them  says: 

WORTH  TEN  TIMES 
ITS  COST 

In  looking  over  my  paper  I  noticed  an 
advertisement  of  your  Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam  which  reminded  me  1  should  write 
to  you,  it  being  no  more  than  fair  to  tell  you 
of  the  remarkable  benelits  1  have  obtained 
from  its  use. 

About  six  months  ago  I  had  a  horse  so 
lame  with  a  spavin  that  he  stood  on  three 
legs  in  his  stall  and  1  could  not  drive  him  at 
all;  in  fact  he  was  entirely  useless.  A  friend 
of  mine  advised  me  to  try  a  bottle  of  Gom- 
bault’s  Caustic  Balsam,  which  1  did;  and 
after  two  thorough  applications  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  cured.  To-day  he  is  as  sound  as  lie  ever 
was  and  since  that  I  have  used  it  for  human 
ailment*  with  equally  (rood  results.  1  would 
gladly  recommend  it  to  anyone  needing  a 
good  liniment.  I  would  not  he  without  it  for 
ten  times  its  cost. 

Wishing  you  much  success  T  am 

Yours  Truly, 

WILLIAM  SCH BADER, 

Rl.  Box  89.  KnowlesvUle,  N.  Y. 


As  a  LINIMENT  for  the  HUMAN  BODY 
there  is  nothing  that  equals  Gombault's 
Caustic  Balsam  for 

Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold,  Backache, 
Neuralgia,  Sprains,  Strains,  Lumbago, 
Sore  Lungs,  Rheumatism  and  all 
Stiff  Joints. 

PENETRATING.  SOOTHING.  HEALING 

It  is  also  cheaper  according  to  cost,  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  very  little  Caustic  Balsam 
and  that  little  is  effective. 

Price  $1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists 
or  sent  by  parcel  post  prepaid. 

Write  for  Booklet  R 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  0. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 
$3.98 


For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft,  genuine  leather  shoe. 
Buy  your  shoes  direct  from 
our  factory  and  save  many 
dollars.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog  R. 
We  are  selling  shoes  for  all 
the  family  direct  from  our 
factory  to  you  at  prices 
that  will  surprise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these.  You 
will  surely  be  glad  you  did. 
We  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  Please  or  ire 
refund  Money. 

We  pay 

delivery  charges 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE  CO. 
BOSTON 


Ko.  22538 


jQUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


wnpaid  so  Young 

'  "  Rub  Dandruff  and 
Itching  with 

Cuticura  Ointment 


Shampoo  With  Cuticura  Soap 

PruggiwtB:  Boap,  Ointment,  Talcum  2f>o.  each. 


K0DAKERS -Attention ! 


8x10  Mounted  Enlargement,  Prepaid  35c  I 
Send  Negatives.  Excellent  Devcl.  &  Ptg.  I 
SCHULTZ  PHOTO  SHOP.  122  Nassau  St.,  New  York  | 


|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


2  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
_  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

~  For  sale  by  l  S 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  — 

Ti  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ]  II 1 1 1 1 II II 1 1 1 1 1  in 


THE  XMAS  GIFT  FOR  MEN 

Manufacturers  Introductory  Offer 

6  PAIRS  MEN’S  HEAVY  BLACK  COTTON  HOSE  FOR  $2.00 

Prepaid  to  any  address.  Sizes  9 Vi  to  1 1)4,  or  new  hose  FREE.  WRITE  FOR  CIRCU- 
These  hose  are  knit  of  tested  comb  cotton  yarn  LAR  telling  how  you  can  save  Dollars  by 
with  double  reenforced  heel  and  toe  and  each  purchasing  hosiery  for  the  FAMILY  direct 
pair  guaranteed  to  give  long  serviceable  wear  from  MANUFACTURER. 

BEECHWOOD  HOSIERY  CO.  YORK  HAVEN.  PA. 
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If  one  wishes  to  make  a  grass-green 
for  cotton,  and  will  have  the  patience  to 
dye  it,  first  blue,  and  then  yellow,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  recipes,  they  will  feel 
amply  repaid. 

Blue. — One  ounce  prussiate  of  potash, 
one  tablespoonful  of  copperas,  one  of  oil 
of  vitriol.  Bring  to  a  boil,  then  put  in 
the  goods  for  20  minutes,  stirring  them 
often.  Rinse  in  clear  warm  water.  This 
is  sufficient  for  5  lbs. 

Yellow. — One-half  lb.  sugar  of  lead,  dis¬ 
solved  in  hot  water,  one-fourth  lb.  of  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  a  vessel 
of  wood,  in  cold  water.  Dip  first  in  lead- 
water,  then  in  the  potash,  and  alternate 
until  color  suits. 

Orange. — To  make  the  yellow  a  bright 
orange,  take  quicklime,  slake  it,  settle 
and  drain  off  clear,  add  sufficient  water 
so  that  the  goods  will  not  be  crowded  in 
the  least ;  bring  to  a  scalding  heat  for 
an  hour,  or  until  it  is  bright  enough. 
This  was  signed  “Aunt  Rachel,  Rag  Hol¬ 
low,  N.  Y.” 

Cardinal  Red. — To  one  pound  of  yarn 
add  one  ounce  of  cochineal,  ground  fine ; 
one  ounce  of  melted  pewter, _  poured  into 
two  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  to  stand 
half  an  hour  previous  to  pouring  into  the 
dye.  Infuse  in  warm  water  (soft)  half 
ounce  of  cream  tartar,  stirring  briskly 
before  it  boils ;  put  in  the  yarn  ;  continue 
to  stir  it  15  minutes,  and  one  will  have 
a  bright  scarlet,  if  the  yarn  or  cloth  is 
clean.  It  must  be  colored  in  brass  that 
is  very  bright.  This  was  signed  “J.  M. 
J.,”  Newtown,  Conn.,  1S62,  in  R.  N.-Y. 

MRS.  A.  M.  N. 


The  Children’s  Wages 

I  wish  to  add  my  mite  in  disfavor  of 
paying  children  wages.  When  my  four 
oldest  children  were  small.  I  read  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  a  magazine,  written,  no  doubt, 
by  someone  whose  only  experience  was 
in  hiring  the  children  of  someone  else 
to  do  little  turns,  stating  that  “if  you 
want  quick,  obedient  service,  always  pay 
children  for  everything  they  do  ;  so  much 
for  blunging  in  the  wood,  carrying  water, 
weeding  the  garden,”  etc.  Well,  I  tried 
the  plan  thoroughly  to  my  own  disgust, 
and  well  nigh  to  the  ruination  of  my 
children. 

It  was  always,  “What  will  you  give?” 
“Will  you  give  me  a  nickel?”  “Will  you 
get  me  some  chewing  gum?”  etc.,  every 
time  I  told  them  to  do  anything.  One 
unusually  busy  day,  I  called  on  one  to 
bring  me  some  wash  wood.  lie  said, 
“What  will  you  give  me?”  I  said,  “I 
will  give  you  one  of  the  best  whippings 
a  lad  ever  had  if  you  don’t  bring  me  that 
wood  pretty  quick.”  He  looked  aston¬ 
ished,  and  I  added :  “You  see,”  holding 
up  a  host  of  soiled  clothes,  “nearly  the 
whole  wash  is  for  you  children,  who  is 
going  to  pay  me  for  washing  them?  Who 
is  going  to  pay  me  for  cooking  for  you. 
making  your  beds,  your  clothes?”  And 
by  that  time  I  was  getting  a  bit  weepy. 

"Oh,  shucks.”  he  said,  and  away  he 
went.  I  cut  the  hired  business  out  for 
good  and  all.  It  is  all  right,  I  suppose, 
to  make  children  an  allowance,  if  means 
will  permit,  but  the  three  at  home  now 
know  that  I  will  buy  them  things  they 
really  need,  if  I  can.  Books,  pencils 
and  tablets  they  know  cost  money,  and 
they  are  saving  and  careful  with  them. 
Paul,  “going  on  14,”  will  tell  Lee.  who 
is  younger,  “You’d  better  quit  wasting 
your  tablet,  mamma  has  a  hard  time  to 
keep  us  in  everything.”  If  they  see  the 
water  bucket  empty  they  fill  it  without 
asking,  and  when  they  are  at  home  they 
are  good  to  get  wood  or  help  me  about  the 
work.  They  seem  to  have  a  more  earnest 
desire  to  shield,  protect,  and  help  me, 
than  the  four  older  ones.  1  think  it  is 
because  I  have  led  them  along  the  way 
of  understanding  as  to  how  their  needs 
are  supplied. 

They  are  by  no  means  perfect.  They 
quarrel  among  themselves  sometimes,  yet 
when  they  grow  too  rude  I  can  say, 
“Well  children,  if  you  only  knew  how  it 
worries  me.  why  I  would  rather  be  sick. 
Can  you  not  get  along  better  than  that?” 
It  will,  as  a  general  thing,  settle  it. 
When  it  does  not,  threats  of  a  dose  of 
hickory  tea  will.  I  have  always  made  it 
a  rule  never  to  whip  a  child  when  I  am 
angry,  and  it’s  a  heart-rending  job  to  do 
when  you  are  not.  I  have  not  had  any 
of  it  to  do  for  several  years.  Thelma, 
aged  seven,  never  had  but  one  whipping 
with  a  switch.  She  persisted  in  jumping 
upou  the  bed.  Company  was  present; 
I  kept  taking  her  down  and  telling  her 
to  stay  off.  About  the  time  I  would  sit 
down,  she  would  be  right  back  again. 
I  spanked  her  a  bit,  and  told  her  to  stay 
down.  She  said :  “Me’ll  det  up,  so  me 
will ;  don’t  haf  mind  you  no  how !”  I 
used  a  keen  switch  on  her  until  she 
said.  “Oh,  me  will  mind  mamma,  me 
will,”  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have 
never  been  compelled  to  use  one  again. 

Paul  and  Lee  are  both  great  hunters. 
When  not  in  school,  during  the  Winter 
months,  they  are  trapping  or  shooting 
rabbits.  I  have  spent  many  an  uneasy 
hour  about  them,  but  their  grandpap  gave 
them  the  guns,  and  they  earn  several  dol¬ 
lars,  besides  keeping  their  own  shells. 
They  have  several  traps  apiece,  and  go 
by  them  as  they  go  to  school.  They  get 
up  a  great  excitement  when  they  find  a 
muskrat.  Lee  goes  with  his  father  of  a 
night  opossum  hunting.  One  night  they 
captured  a  skunk,  and  my  stars!  Well, 
the  perfume  has  outlasted  the  money.  A 
few  chickens,  turkeys,  guineas  and  a  pig 
now  and  then  for  their  own  helps  them 
to  clothe  themselves  and  keep  a  bit  of 
money  for  their  own  use. 


The  children  have  already  begun  to 
talk  of  Christmas.  I  think  the  delusion 
of  Santa  Claus  is  a  make-believe  among 
them,  and  I  know  the  boys  are  trying  to 
fool  me  into  believing  they  believe  in  him 
yet,  but  anyway,  I  shall  try  not  to  dis¬ 
appoint  them  entirely,  for  after  all,  the 
memory  of  home  and  childhood  are  the 
sweetest  recollections  we  retain ;  and  I 
only  hope  that  my  children  may  retain 
the  impression  that  “be  it  ever  so  humble, 
there  is  no  place  like  home.” 

MRS.  D.  B.  p. 


The  Useful  Oilcloth  Apron 

If  you  do  not  have  an  oilcloth  apron, 
do  make  one  at  once,  2  ft.  long  by  18  in. 
wide ;  no  larger,  lest  it  crack  when  the 
wearer  sits  down.  Even  a  smaller  one 
would  be  of  use,  for  it  can  be  worn  over 
the  gingham  apron,  protecting  that  part 
which  soils  and  wears  out  first.  Shape 
the  top  to  fit  the  waist,  by  hollowing  it 
out,  and  bind  all  around,  preferably  with 
bright-colored  material  which  matches  or 
contrasts  pleasantly  in  color.  One  made 
of  olive-green,  bound  in  deep  red,  is  at¬ 
tractive  enough  to  adorn  a  Christmas 
tree,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  deep 
cuffs  of  the  same  oilcloth,  reaching  to  the 
elbow  on  outside  of  arm,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  way  on  the  inside,  similarly  bound, 
and  closed  with  patent  fasteners.  Aprons 
of  denim  may  be  made  larger,  and  laun¬ 
der  easily.  Either  kind  may  have  a  bib, 
and  the  amount  of  wear  and  washing 
saved  by  these  articles  is  truly  gratifying. 

G.  A.  T. 


Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Woolen  sports  stockings  are  sensible 
for  girls  and  women,  and  much  in  style 
for  wear  with  walking  oxfords  in  Fall 
and  Winter,  whether  plain  or  with  a 


drop-stitch  stripe.  Dark  gray,  brown  and 
heather  mixture  are  very  attractive  for 
general  wear,  but  they  also  come  in  col¬ 
ored  stripes.  They  cost  from  about  $2 
to  $4.50  a  pair,  according  to  weight  and 
quality. 

Portable  electric  sewing  machine  mo¬ 
tors.  that  may  be  used  on  any  sewing 
machine,  were  seen  for  $17. 

We  saw  unbleached  canton  flannel  re¬ 
cently  offered  by  a  large  department  store 
for  54  cents  a  yard.  It  seemed  rather  a 
costly  luxury.  Eden  cloth,  at  34  cents 
a  yard,  is  about  the  weight  of  outing 
flannel,  but  without  the  nap  ;  it  is  shown 
in  a  variety  of  stripes,  and  is  desirable 
material  for  children’s  dresses,  rompers, 
etc. 

Sleeve  ironing  boards,  one  of  the  con¬ 
veniences  every  housekeeper  should  have, 
cost  from  75  cents  to  $1.85.  Hand  Outers 
are  $2.75,  and  a  great  saving  of  labor. 
Zinc  clothes  sprinklers  are  75  cents. 

A  large  New  York  shop  recently  dis¬ 
played  a  collection  of  old  New  England 
hooked  rugs.  They  were  said  to  have 
been  collected  from  various  rural  local¬ 
ities,  and  were  all  old.  showing  the  care¬ 
ful  work  of  women  to  whom  time  was  no 
object.  One  of  them  showed  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmstead,  house,  barn  and  well 
with  sweep,  in  brick  red  on  a  buff  ground. 
This  was  priced  at  $60.  One  very  elabo¬ 
rate  rug  of  large  size  had  a  mingled  bor¬ 
der  of  black  and  light  brown,  and  in  the 
center  a  huge  bouquet  of  roses,  peonies 
and  morning-glories  in  brilliant  colors. 
This  was  an  unusual  specimen,  and  was 
priced  at  $625.  Another  rug.  or  rather 
carpet,  about  nine  feet  square,  had  a 
checkerboard  pattern  of  red,  buff,  blue 
and  brown,  and  was  priced  at  $450. 
There  were  several  small  rugs  having 
wreaths  or  bouquets  of  mixed  flowers. 
These  were  all  old  rugs,  made  with  pains¬ 
taking  care,  and  showing  the  soft  tints 
of  old  dyes.  Modern  makers  of  hooked 
rugs  would  not  find  their  product  classed 
with  these  old  examples,  which  are  used 
by  decorators  in  combination  with  colonial 
furniture. 


How  to  Renew  Window  Shades 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  request  for 
methods  of  renovating  holland  window 
shades.  I  washed  mine  thoroughly  with 
soapsuds  and  dyed  them  a  dark  green 
with  prepared  dye  for  cotton.  After 
drying  without  rinsing  the  dye  from  them 
I  dipped  in  strong  glue  water  and  dried 
again,  after  which  I  dampened  and  pulled 
straight,  ironing  with  a  hot  waxed  iron, 
and  every  one  thought  I  had  new  cur¬ 
tains.  The  wax  kept  the  iron  from  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  glue.  Holland  curtains  may 
be  dyed  with  any  color  dye  that  can  be 
used  on  any  cotton  fabric  successfully. 

JESSIE 


A  Safe  Cellar 


Cellar  work  during  Winter  can 
be  made  comfortable  with  the 
use  of  an  economical,  portable 
Perfection  Oil  Heater.  Vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  need  not  be¬ 
come  frost  bitten. 

The  Perfection  is  clean,  safe, 
odorless — burns  10  hours  on  a 
gallon  of  Socony  kerosene 
easily  filled  and  re-wicked.  No 
soot,  no  ashes.  Useful  from 
cellar  to  garret. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a 

Perfection. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 
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Oil  Heaters 


“The  Old, 
Stove 
►  Master” 
Says: 

A 

L'rf" 


KILL 

RATS 

NEW  WAY 


Yes,  sir,  stove  prices  drop 
when  you  get  my  catalog. 
You’ll  easily  save  25  to_40 
per  cent  dealing  direct  with  if 
my  factories.  ( 

Write  for  this  Book 

quoting-  my  money-saving  offer 
on  Kalamazoo  heaters.ranges,  ' 
gas  and  oil  stoves, kitchen  kab- 
inets  and  tables,  phonographs, 
cream  separators,  etc. — cash  or 
easy  payments.  Unconditional 
guarantee.  We  pay  the  freight. 
Ask  for  Catalog  Noll4 

"Tho  Old  Stov.  Master'* 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturer* 

KALAMAZOO  MICHIGAN 


A  Kalamazoo 

'  Registered  Direct-. to  You 


dreds  of  Dresses.  Coats,  Suits,  Skirts. 
Waists  and  Corsets — specially  designed  for 
Mothers-to-be — sent  absolutely  free. 

Largest  Maternity  Specialists  in  the  world.  All  apparel 
made  by  ourselves.  Best  materials,  workmanshio. 
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In  France,  the  world’s  most  famous  laboratory 
has  discovered  a  germ  that  kills  rats  and  mice 
by  science.  Absolutely  safe.  Cannot  possibly 
barm  human  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds  or  pets. 
Quickly  clears  dwellings,  factories,  storage 
plants,  barns,  chicken  bouses,  etc.,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects. 

DANYSZ  VIRUS— FREE  BOOK 

Get  our  interesting  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  DANYSZ  VIRUS  and  bow  to 
obtain  some.  Address,  D.  A.  VIRUS  LIMITED, 
152  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 


_  More  com¬ 

fortable,  healthful,  convenient. 
Takes  place  of  all  outdoor  toilets, 
where  germa  breed.  Be  ready  for  a 
long,  cold  winter.  Have  a  warm, 

|  sanitary,  comfortable,  odorless 
toilet  in  the  house  anywhere  you 
want  it.  Don’t  go  out  in  the  cold. 
A  boon,  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by 
health  officials  everywhere. 

Guaranteed  Odorless 

Th®  form,  ar®  killed  by  a  chemi- 
cal  in  watar  in  tho  container.  Emp¬ 
ty  once  a  month  a fl  easy  as  ashes. 
Tha  original  cloaet.  Guaranteed. 
THIRTY  DAY8*  TRIAL.  Ask 
for  catalog  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 

12194  Rswa  Bids..  Oalroil,  Mick. 

Aak  about  Ro-San  Washstand  and 
Rolling  Bath  Tub. 

No  Plumbing  Required. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 

This  standard  work  by  Henry  &_Mor- 
rieon  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


fPHE  Outside  Toilet  is  the  greatest  menace  to 
4-  health  in  rural  and  unsewered  districts  today. 
In  the  winter  on  account  of  exposure  and  cold 
and  intestinal  and  stomach  disorders  created 
from  putting  off  necessary  action. 

In  the  summer  from  the  death  dealing  disease 
carrying  fly  nuisance,  not  considering  the  foul 
and  unsightly  appearances. 


Oderless, 

Convenient. 
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*  Jtoilft  ‘system*'4 


Sanitary, 

Comfortable. 


Agents  and 
Dealers  wanted 


INDOOR’ 

toilet  system. 

is  recommended  by  leading  Sanitarians,  Doctors 
and  Health  Officers  everywhere. 

“No  Sewers  -  No  Water  Necessary  ** 

Dali  Steal  Products  Company 

lantMiMdiUan,  tl.S.A. 

210  Main  Street 


Write  for 

Catalog  and  Prices. 
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Milk  Profits 

How  to  Make  Them 

Your  milk  profits  depend  more  upon  feed  than  any  other  one  thing. 
You  are  not  going  to  get  the  profits  you  deserve  until  you  feed  the 
right  feed  and  that  feed  is 

HAPPY  COW  FEED 

(24%  PROTEIN) 


If  all  the  mixed  feeds  were  made  of  honest 
feeding  materials,  the  National  feed  bill  now 
before  congress  would  never  have  been  written. 
The  Lever  Feed  Bill  will  protect  farmers  against 
low  grade  feed. 

We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  this  new  law.  We 
do  not  buy  oat  hulls,  rice  hulls,  screenings  or 
any  other  low  grade  material  for  any  of  our 
feeds. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  the  highest  grade 
balanced  dairy  ration  that  science  can  make. 
It  is  good  because  it  is  made  of  milk-making 
feed  stuffs,  most  of  which  are  grown  exclusively 
in  the  Southern  states. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  made  of  cotton  seed  meal, 
corn  meal,  cocoanut  meal,  wheat  bran,  velvet 
bean  feed,  unhulled  peanut  oil  feed,  alfalfa  meal 
and  a  small  amount  of  salt. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  contains  twenty- four  per 
cent,  protein.  The  ingredients  are  properly 


proportioned,  thoroughly  ground  and  mixed.  It 
is  a  digestible  feed. 

You  can  buy  Happy  Cow  Feed  with  full  confi¬ 
dence  that  it  will  make  you  more  net  profit  than 
any  other  feed  at  any  price. 

Even  if  you  had  all  the  ingredients  in  your 
own  barn,  you  could  not  mix  as  good  a  ration 
without  our  scientific  milling  equipment  and 
experience. 

We  manufacture  only  high  grade  feed  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  do  not  buy  grain  for  human  foods 
and  use  the  low  grade  and  almost  worthless 
refuse  as  a  feed  for  livestock. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  and  other  feeds  sold  under 
this  popular  name  will  make  you  happy.  A 
trial  order  will  settle  your  feed  problems  for  all 
time  to  come. 

Buy  through  your  dealer.  If  he  does  not  sell 
Happy  Cow  Feed  send  us  his  name  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 


rHolsteins  and 
The  Milk  Check 

_  “  The  size  of  your  milk  check 

depends  less  upon  the  size  of  your  herd  than  upon 
theelzeoryourcows.  Get biff, healthy, purebred  cows 
with  the  ability  to  convert  reed  into  milk  at  a  profit. 

Wherever  dairying  is  on  a  prosperous  footing, 
that's  the  home  of  the  Holstein  cattle.  Besides  being 
the  leading  dairy  breed,  they  bring  top  prices  when 
beefed.  They  breed  regularly,  and  the  calves  are 
easily  reared. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  onr  b  ook  lets— they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  Box  105,  Brattleboro,Vt. 


(2)  Holstein  Service  Bulls  (2) 

Sires  three  nearest  dams  average  over  18,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  n  year;  fat  above  4%.  Dams  A,  R.O.  grand¬ 
daughters  of  Pontiac  Korndyko,  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Hull  calves  similar  breeding,  good  individuals, 
light  in  color,  #50  to  #<5.  Id*  S.  JARVIS,  Hirlwick  Ssminary,  N.Y. 


_.  Holstein  Bull  Call  SISSIS: 

Heifer  Halves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $35.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Pori  Byron,  N  Y. 


Reg 
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(  Important  to  Advertisers 


400  Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 


I  lo  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

1  no  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  you 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  duo  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 

breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  aro  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  Bank  Bid* 


203-205  Savin 
Cortland,  N. 


V. 


HOP-STEINS 


Stock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  as  to 
individual  quality  and  sold  under  true 
representations. 

We  sustain  current,  offerings  of  approximately  50 
large,  high  class  grade  cows,  fresh  or  soon  due. 
Also  some  20  head  or  more,  with  always  more  avail¬ 
able,  of  registered  stock  of  advanced  breeding.  De¬ 
scriptions  of  offerings  upon  request. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD.  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.Y. 


A  KING  SEGIS  BRED  BULL 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  March  31,  1919,  bred  along 
lines  that  produce  world’s  champions.  His  sire  Is 
one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  King  Hegis  Pontiac 
Alcartra,  the  famous  $50,000  bull. 

Ills  dam  is  out  of  an  18-lb  daughter  of  .Tohanna 
King  Scgis.  the  4ll-lb.  grandson  of  King  Segls.  In 
lour  generations  he  traces  3  times  to  King  Scgis. 
Price  $125.00 

G.  G.  Burlingame  Unzenovla,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Friesian  Ilelf'er  and  Hall  Calves.  Pure 
bred  registered  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals 
and  breeding.  BNOWNCROn  FARMS,  McGraw,  Cortlind  Co.,  N.  ». 


1  Copy  and  instructions  for  etas* 

|  sified  advertisements  or  change 
1  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs- 
!  day  morning  in  order  to  insure  | 
|  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper.  < 

|  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  | 

Iment  should  reach  us  on  Wed-  1 
g  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent  i 

I  advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  wfitlfm 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chitlennnnn.  N.Y 

Cl  TUGWELL’S  FARM.Wilson^LY. 

A  big  bull  calf  was  presouted  to  us  on  Sept.  21  by 
•loliuimu  Ormsby  Countess,  the  finest  type  Holstein 
cow  wo  ever  owned.  A  lino  individual  to  head  a 
grade  he  d  or  start  you  in  the  pure-bred  business. 
Wo  will  sell  him  now  for  KS75. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  <iuiek  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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LET  US  TELL  YOU  WHY 

AxrsAre  Breeders  Association 

BRANbOfi  VERMONT 
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FEEDING  MOLASSES 


THE  MOORE  BROS. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y 


PLOWS 


ick - PLOWS  *  1 9-80  up 

TOO  L  S  WM.  H.  PRAY,  Mlg.  LnCrangovlllo.  N.Y 

■  ■  MAKE  A  DOM. Alt  AN  IIOITIt.  SELL  M  KNITET8 

M?fillIS  a  (intent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
o  ill  nil  utensils.  Sample  p  a  o  k  a  g  e  free. 

COLLETTE  .11  KG.  CO.,  Ilrpt*  ms,  Amsterdam.  N.Y. 


FO  R 
SaLE 


/S  YRSHIRES 

om*  tfrnml  3-?c»ar  old  son  of  Nothcrton  Statesman 
Two  fl-yr.  oM  dmiichtorx  of  Leasiiessoek  ]  anuria*  Monarch 
Ono  6-ycur  old  daughter  of  Kate’s  Good  Gift 
Two  6-year  old  daughters  of  Howie’s  Predominant 
One  9-yr.  old  daughter  of  Peerless  Lad’s  White  Heatnei 
One  daughter  of  Gleneoirn  of  Monie. 

All  fine  pedigree  stock  out  of  A. K.  daughters.  Will 
sell,  as  we  are  disposing  of  herd,  and  wish  lo  close 
up  our  breeding  business  altogether.  A  good 
bargain  awaits  some  breeder.  Will  price  the 
head  for  J2.ooo.oo. 

TOMPKINS  FARM,  LANSDALE,  PA. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


How  to  Make  Good  Dairy  Butter 

BY  II.  r.  JUDKINS 

Fart  II. 

Quality  Factors. — The  factors  that 
determine  the  quality  of  butter  as  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  score  card  are  flavor,  body 
or  texture,  color  and  salt  distribution. 
Nearly  as  much  weight  is  placed  on  flavor 
as  on  all  the  other  items  combined.  Flavor 
may  be  affected  by  most  any  or  all  of  the 
steps  from  the  milking  process  to  the 
packing  and  storing  of  the  butter. 

Cleanliness  Must  Be  Emphasized. 
— To  produce  good-flavored  butter  clean¬ 
liness  must  begin  at  the  source  from 
which  the  product  is  derived ;  namely,  the 
cow  and  her  surroundings.  So  much  has 
been  said  and  so  many  pictures  shown  of 
the  model  dairy  barn  and  model  methods 
of  handling  cows  that  the  farmer  with 
average  means  becomes  somewhat  disgust¬ 
ed  and  discouraged  with  his  outlay.  In 
many  cases  a  barn  may  be  brought  from 
darkness  into  daylight  at  a  very  little  ex¬ 
pense.  In  making  any  changes  one  should 
always  strive  towards  the  ideal.  There 
certainly  is  no  excuse  why  any  cow  stable 
should  not  have  tight  clean  whitewashed 
walls  and  ceiling  free  from  cobwebs  and 
dirt ;  also  plenty  of  light,  and  not  one  or 
two  holes  in  the  side  of  the  barn.  Win¬ 
dows  are  as  cheap  as  blank  wall.  Why 
not  have  some?  The  barnyard  would  be 
reasonably  dry,  and  not  knee  deep  in  mud. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  the  hind  quarters 
of  the  cow  being  covered  with  manure;  no 
excuse  for  the  milker  having  dirty  hands 
and  dirty  overalls;  no  excuse  fur  his  using 
a  wide-top  open  pail  and  neglecting  at 
least  to  wipe  off  the  udder  with  a  dry 
cloth.  There  is  no  reason  why  roughage 
should  he  fed  just  previous  to  milking, 
thus  filling  the  air  full  of  dust,  nor  for 
the  feeding  of  food  such  as  cabbage,  tur¬ 
nips  or  stalk  silage,  which  may  give  their 
flavor  to  the  milk  and  cream,  hence  to  the 
butter.  All  of  the  above  mentioned  are 
little  things  which  are  within  the  power 
uf  any  farmer  to  correct,  and  yet  it  makes 
a  great  difference  in  the  product  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  followed  out. 

The  Separator.  —  Cleanliness  must 
likewise  be  observed  in  the  raising  and 
handling  of  the  cream.  The  separator  has 
been  a  great  blessing  to  the  farm  butter- 
making  industry.  Although  the  sepa¬ 
rator  cannot  remove  some  of  the  taints 
that  the  milk  may  have  absorbed  in  the 
barn,  it  gives  us  a  smooth,  even  cream, 
whereas  in  the  shallow  pan  system,  still 
in  vogue  on  many  small  farms,  the  cream 
is  removed  with  a  hand  skimmer  in  a 
lumpy  condition,  and  deep-setting  cream 
may  be  thin  and  difficult  to  churn.  Small 
separators  can  be  secured  adapted  to  skim¬ 
ming  the  milk  from  only  one  or  two  cows, 
and  they  are  a  paying  and  practical  in¬ 
vestment,  since  they  skim  milk  clean, 
which  gravity  methods  do  not  do,  and  one 
can  regulate  them  to  skim  a  cream  testing 
about  30  per  cent  fat,  which  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  for  butter-making  than  thin 
gravity  cream  testing  about  IS  per  cent. 
The  skim-milk  from  separator  cream  is 
also  in  excellent  condition  for  whatever 
purpose  one  desires  to  use  it.  To  meet 
with  success  in  using  a  separator  it  must 
be  located  in  a  room  where  air  is  pure, 
and  it  must  he  cleaned  thoroughly  at  least 
once  a  day,  and  preferably  twice. 

Preparing  for  Churning. — Cream 
may  he  churned  in  any  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions:  1.  Raw  and  sweet.  2. 
Raw  and  ripened.  3.  Pasteurized  and 
sweet.  4.  Pasteurized  and  ripened.  If 
raw  and  sweet  cream  is  to  be  churned  it 
must  either  be  churned  soon  after  sepa¬ 
rating  or  it  must  be  cooled  to  .r>0  degrees 
Fahr.  or  below  and  kept  cool  until  churn¬ 
ing  time.  No  matter  what  condition  the 
cream  is  to  be  in  for  churning,  it,  of 
course,  must  be  kept  in  a  place  free  from 
bad  odors  and  food  flavors  that  cream  so 
readily  absorbs.  Since  raw  sweet  cream 
churns  with  great  difficulty  and  the  loss 
of  fat  in  (lie  buttermilk  is  always  great, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  try  to  churn  cream 
in  this  condition.  Most  of  the '  butter 
made  on  farms  is  made  out  of  raw  ripened 
or  soured  cream.  Much  better  results 
can  he  secured  by  this  method  when  the 
cream  is  kept  sweet  until  a  few'  hours  be¬ 
fore  churning,  and  then  placed  in  a 
warm  room  and  allowed  .to  ripen  until  it 
(Continued  on  page  1 55-40 Y 
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te^GUERNSEYSlrg^ 


r^Products 


QUALITY 


DISTINGUISHES  GUERNSEY  PRODUCTS 

The  highest  natural  Golden  Yellow  color,  delicious  individual 
flavor,  and  high  content  of  butter  fat.-— combine  to  make 
Guernsey  milk  in  greatest  demand  by  discriminating  consumera. 
Write  for  free  booklets. 


The  Home  of  the  Best  in  Guernseys 


Anderaon  T.  Herd,  Prop.  Louis  McL.  Merryman,  Mgr. 

NEW  HOPE,  PA. 

Young  Bulls  always  for  sale  We  can  also  offer  a  few  females  with 
bulls  of  superb  individuality  and  suitable  breeding  to  mate  with  them. 

Splendid  Guernsey  Heifers 

Ten  to  fifteen  splendid  GUERNSEY  TIEIFERS  for  sale,  one  and  a  half  to  two  years 
old.  Sired  by  registered  Guernsey  bull  of  high  type.  Most  of  them  bred  to  Victor  Btar 
of  Moore  Villa  No.  52887.  COME  AND  LOOK  AT  THEM. 

ROLLWOOD  FARM  CONNECTICUT 


ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelvejmonths  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

MAPLE  GLEN  FARM  A  few  May  Rose  bull  calves  for  sale  from 
—  t  o  t-'  "X  T  O  ^ams  with  official  yearly  records — good  enough 

I  j  II  Id  ^  jf  ^  to  *iead  any  *ier(l  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Established  188!.  L.  L.  Coggshall,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoscGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  K. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Two  Grandsons  f|epiusUltra 

Out  of  Imp.  Dams 

523  and  513  fat  respectively. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

EDGEWATER  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  S.  Y. 

Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  Lift  of  Hull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  It.  breeding  with  size  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh,  lluy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

_ OTTO  W.  POST.  Ensennre,  N.  V. 

WALDORF  FARMS  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE— S0-qt.  Reg.  Gueril- 
sey  cow,  13  years  old,  regular  brooder,  will  freshen 
Doc. lltli.  Price,  fi!50.  We  will  also  sell  several  other 
cows  which  are  good  milkers,  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Herd  Tuberculin  tested  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  in  Oct.  Two-year-old  May  Rose 
hull  also  for  sale.  W.  B  DAYTON,  Supi.,  Narlh  Chatham,  N.Y. 

Suburban  Farm  Guernseys 

IIEKD  BCI.1,8.  King’s  Vanguard,  son  of  No  Plus  Ul¬ 
tra.  Prcaknesa  Warrior,  son  of  I-angwator  Warrior. 
KOR  SALE— Hull  and  Heifer  Calves— Bred  Cows. 

JAM  KH  11.  SEAMAN,  Glens  Fall-.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Call 

hire, son  of  Golden  Secret.  Or.E.F.BRONK,  Amiurdim.N.Y. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2%  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Qhilmark  parm  guernseys 

Exceptionally  tine  bull  calves  for  gale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


W.  S.  KERR,  Mgr. 


J.  K.  van  Alsty  tie, 


Kinderhook,  N.Y 


!: 


! 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

“SALES  LIST” 

Our  November  1st  sales  list  has  just  been  received 
from  the  printer,  in  this  offering  we  feel  that  wo  are 
offering  the  best  lot  of  young  hulls,  that  has  ever 
been  our  pleasure  to  offer.  They  have  or  will  lie 
tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  U.  S.  B.  A.  I.  before 
shipmeut.  Write  for  it  today. 


C0HASSET,  MASS. 


Bull  Calves  bred' from  single 

ounnyside  buernseys  producing  dams  of  the  best 

breeding.  18  months  old  bull  sired  by  King  Masher. 


Wedgemere  Farm  Guernseys  of  Lungwuter  breed¬ 
ing,  earr.ving  May  Rose  blood,  from  good  producing 
dams.  Alsou  2-.vr  -old  Bull,  son  of  Langwater  Fisher¬ 
man.  Fine  Individual.  For  Pedigrees  and  prices  ad¬ 
dress  I-  E.  I’iUlEli,  Her.,  R,  D.  2,  Fruailugbutu,  Uni. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  It.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  ami 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  •’i't.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Walgrove 


MILKING 
Shorthorns 

At  the  tlnoo  big  Eastern  Full  Fairs,  Syracuse,  Wor¬ 
cester  ami  Springfield,  wo  won  8  < 'hanipioiiships, 
28  First  Prizes,  15  Second  Prizes,  ti  Third  Piizes. 
Inquiries  solicited. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville.  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHURTH0RNS.  Evkuett  Fox,  Lowkll,  Mass 

For  Sale-  Reg.  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull 

Red  and  White.  Fiue  individual  Calved.  Fob.  23, 
11118.  Weight,  1,200.  Not  fat.  (tenoral  Clay  and 
Duke  Buttercup  cross.  Guaranteed  a  sure  breeder  of 
good  type  calves.  Price  @300  for  immediate  sale. 
7\  1  o  Reg.  Big  Type  Poland  China  pigs.  Some 
r’loiee  ones,  prices  eommensurate  with  value. 

J.  E.  Way,  Th»  Maples,  Dover,  Delaware 


[ 


When  you  norite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


udder 


When 
a  money  bag? 


WHEN  it’s  a  Jersey  udder!  The  udder  is  the 
profit  part  of  a  cow.  Feed  consumed  by  a  Jersey 
goes  to  her  udder  —  not  to  beef  and  bone.  It’s  the 
short  cut  to  the  profits  and  cuts  short  the  feed  costs. 
That’s  why  a  Jersey  is  called  the  economy  cow. 

Jersey  milk  is  richest  in  cream  value  and  the  butter  fat 
averages  6.37%.  In  any  market  Jersey  milk,  Jersey  butter  and 
Jersey  cheese  bring  the  highest  prices. 

Breeders  who  know,  breed  Jerseys.  It’s  the  dollars-and-‘‘sense” 
breed,  always  beautiful  to  look  at 
and  gentle  in  disposition.  A  Jersey’s 

udder  is  well-rounded  out,  the  inilk  £7  drsT 

veins  are  prominent  and  her  atA  Tiffili  \  SrcjL 

paunch  capacious.  VM 


SB  raLfW  Jerseys  have  been  rightfully 

•fp  JB  ~  called  the  Pride— Prize— Protit  breed. 

pWffy  Let  us  give  you  the  reasons  in  detail  in  our 

free  booklet,“Profitable  Facts  about  Jerseys”. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

322-G  West  23rd  Street  New  York,  N. 

An  institution  for  the  benefit  of  every  Jersey  owner. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


j  HORSES 

T7*  r~\  q  o  A  T  XT' 

BELGIANS  K5KE5 


Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

IS  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

ALL  with  grundams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Sound  and  sure.  Gets  fine  colts  from  ordinary  grade 
mares.  Imported  mares,  sound  and  well  bred,  in 
foal.  2  three-year-old  mares  from  Imported  stock, 
in  foal.  2  two-year-old  stallions,  the  right  kind. 

DENNISON  FARMS,  159  Pearl  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Thirty  Weanling  PONY  COLTS  large  size  in  spotted 

and  solid  colors.  Also  broken  ponies,  all  sizes.  Brice 
list  for  a  stamp.  BBEUXt'O  PONY  Ka It  11 S,  Kipjvllls,  Pa. 


Shetland  Poniesi^^.1  8!8?.i 

herd  iu  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  iu  U-,3. 


GOATS 


For  Sale-Swiss  Toggenburg  Buck  Kids 

H  pure  and  better.  $18  and  up.  DOB  KIDS  $4  0  anil  up. 
S.  J.  SHARPLES,  K.  D.  5,  Norristown.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

Four  Very  Choice 

HEIFER  CALVES 

tired  by  a  grandson  of 

RALEIGH’S  FAIRY  BOY 

and  out  of  dams  of  the  Raleigh  Tormentor  Cross. 

descriptions.  and  TOMPKINS  FARM 

LANSDALE,  PA. 


Fosterlield’s  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys  Young 

Cows.  Heifers  to  be  fresh  this  full  and  winter,  very  flue. 
Also  Heifer  Calves.  Come  and  see  them  or  write 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER.  P.  0.  Boi  173.  Morritlown.  Marrii  Co..  N.  J. 


ForSale  Reg.  Jersey  Heilers  calves,  some 

from  tested  cows.  $40  each.  GtO.  L.  FERRIS  1  SDN,  Atwilert,  N.Y 

DOGS  and  FERRETS  ) 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  fie.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  \\.  U.  WATSON,  8ox  1745.  Oakland  Iowa 


It  A  It  BIT  HOUNDS  Wanted  Give  full  dencripUon  of 
dog  Hi  tomre,  Imieht,  rnlnr,  Breed,  Sex,  etr.,  it,  llrat  letter  JXlao 
whether  trained  ,,r  untrained;  it  trained,  how  long.  tpenn  low- 
ret  caub  price  F.O.B.  your  station.  0.  W.  G00DLIN6,  Richlield.'Pa. 


Thormurhbred  Mrednle  Pupa  tar  Silt  Sired  by  auOorttnge 
stud  dog.  Papers  with  each  pup.  The  ideal  farm  dog. 
Males,  $•■!»:  females,  $10.  VALLEY  EGG  FARM,  Uttla  Valloy.  N.  Y. 


ColliePups 


and  NKW  Z K ALAN  D  K KI>  I,  A  HIIIT8 

NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City,  Pa. 


white  ColliePups 


make  handsome  Xmas  nrexents- 

$25.  Kl.  HKITON  FIRM,  DirUagtoa.  Md. 


FrnDCTC  r  -  „  I*  Exterminate  your  rats  and 

rtnntlo  ror  oai0  save  your  grain.  Price 

list  free.  Catalogue  ICC.  C.  11.  khKKEIt  A  CO.,  Ur..uw  leb,  Uhta  J 


For  Sale-  Choice  Lot  of  Registered  Tunis  Rams 

Literature  Free.  J.  N.  McPHERSON.  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


O  d>  iY "X1  S  for  Sale 

Grade  Toggenburg  kids  from  good  milking  stock. 
Doe  kids.  @30  anti  up. 

UPLAND  FARM,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

For  Bale.  Aberdeen  Angus  Bull  calves  and  yearlings 
Prices,  $io  to  $1.0  each.  JAY  C.  COITREU..  Mooiick  Falls,  N  Y. 


ten°hici?gr1d1  Aberdeen  Angus  Heifers  calf 

Three  6* mos.  heifer  calves.  Also  a  puro  bred  bull. 
Stock  in  excellent  condition.  Price  right.  Will  trade 
for  HoUtein  cows.  May  he  seen  any  time.  50  miles 
fwiu  N.  Y.  J.  H.  HUNTEll,  SoyL,  Gobil  Farms.  AnnandaU,  If.  J. 


2diniiiiiiMiiiiiiMiMiiiiHiimii.muiiiiiHnMitiiiiiiiiiuiiiHiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiimiiinniniiiiMiiHiiiHiHHmMi 

|  Important  to  Advertisers 

1  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas- 
|  sified  advertisements  or  change 
|  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs- 
1  day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
|  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

1  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 
|  ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed- 
I  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
|  advertisement  appearing  in  follow - 
|  ing  week’s  paper. 
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NOTHING  TO  SELL 

An  Industry  Explained 

You  may  read  this  with  greater  interest  when  we  say  to  you  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  sell  you  anything.  Its  purpose  is  merely  to  give  you  information 
of  value  to  every  feeder  of  farm  animals. 

The  manufacture  of  mixed  feeds  is  just  as  essential  to  profitable  feeding  as  is 
the  manufacture  of  modern  agricultural  implements  to  profitable  farming.  Both 
are  the  practical  outgrowths  of  the  pressing  need  for  improved  methods,  greater 
economy  and  increased  production. 

Manufacturers  of  ready  mixed  feeds  offer  dairymen  and  stock  raisers,  large 
or  small,  important  advantages  which,  in  most  cases,  would  not  be  obtainable 
in  any  other  way,  viz: 

1 —  Their  expert  knowledge  of  animal  needs  for  health,  growth  and 
greatest  production. 

2 —  They  put  scientific  precepts  into  practice  in  the  preparation  of 
feeding  rations  for  specific  purposes. 

3 —  Act  as  purchasing  agents  for  the  feeder,  being  able  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  favorable  market  conditions  to  secure  raw  materials  at 
the  right  time  and  price. 

4 —  With  facilities  for  correct  mixing  on  a  large  scale,  they  produce 
ready-to-feed  rations  at  lowest  cost. 

5 —  Maintain  chemical  supervision  and  control  of  manufacture,  with¬ 
out  which  uniform  quality  of  feeds  cannot  be  secured. 

6 —  The  manufacturer  performs  the  functions  of  banker,  warehouse¬ 
man  and  distributor  and  is  always  ready  to  serve  the  feeder. 

The  mixed  feed  industry  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions,  involving 
investments  in  manufacturing  facilities  running  into  hundreds  of  millions.  The 
sale  of  ready  mixed  feeds  has  grown  to  many  millions  of  tons  annually. 

These  facts  are  convincing  proof  that  ready  mixed  feeds  have  unquestion¬ 
able  merit,  and  that  the  industry  satisfies  a  real  need.  No  industry  can  grow  to 
such  proportions  and  hold  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  buying  public 
for  years  without  giving  value  for  value. 

Write  us  for  free  booklet  on  Economical  Feeding  of  Live  Stock  and  Poultry. 

It  contains  infortnation  which  means  money  to  you. 

AMERICAN  FEED  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Room  114,  53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  Illinois 


PTEMPCLIMAV^ 

■ - Spreader - 


1.00  Loads  Spread 
Pays  For  This  Machine 

Easily  hauled  and  evenly  spread  manure,  fertilizer, 
ashes,  lime,  etc.,  pay  big  profits.  The  Kemp-Climax 
Spreader  carries  the  load  correctly  balanced  between 
front  and  rear  wheels— requires  but  ahorees.  Its  in¬ 
destructible  enclosed  cylinder  with  sel f "sharpen i ng 
teeth  shreds  in  wide  strips  and  spreads  evenly— 
quickly. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices— Ask  for  “Saving  and  Ap¬ 
plication  of  Manure”,  by  the  inventor  of  the  Spreader. 
Dealers:  Write  for  attractive  proposition. 

36  SWAN  STREET, 
BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


N.  J.  KEMP  CO., 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hit 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee  or  throat. 


ABSORbine 

**  *TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  #2.50  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instructions, 
and  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  anti- 
septic  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings, 
Enlarged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins;  allays 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  SI. 25  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  postpaid  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Sprlnqfleld.  Mass. 


o/r  on 

TRIAL 

JhneAlcan. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR! 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$19. 95.  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  lightcream. 

Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bos  3075  Bainbridge.JN.  Y. 


CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL 


VA 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


MIHEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  fourth  A«e„  Pittsburg,  P* 


MINERALS 
HEAVE?0 
.COMPOUND 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  to  glvo 
satisfaction  or 
monoy  refunded 

SI  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


Money  refunded  if  not  satisfaeto 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


Live  Stock  Questions 


Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


l 


Ration  with  Alfalfa  and  Beets 

We  are  feeding  our  Jersey  cows  plenty 
of  Alfalfa  and  mangel  beets.  Can  you  tell 
us  what  additional  feed  we  can  Rive  them 
to  insure  more  milk  during  the  Winter? 

Virginia.  G.  J.  B. 

The  mangel  beets  will  supply  succu- 
lence,  and  you  could  feed  as  much  as  75 
lbs.  per  cow  per  day,  while  the  Alfalfa 
will  supply  roughage  and  an  abundance 
of  protein.  In  addition  to  these  two  ma¬ 
terials  I  would  use  the  following  grain 
ration :  300  lbs.  corn  or  hominy  meal, 

300  lbs.  ground  oats,  300  lbs.  gluten,  200 
lbs.  bran.  50  lbs.  oilmeal.  It  would  not 
be  economy  to  rely  upon  beets  and  Al¬ 
falfa  bay  alone  to  satisfy  Jersey  cows  in 
milk. 


Grain  with  Corn  Fodder 

I  have  mixed  hay  and  sweet  corn  fod¬ 
der  for  cows.  What  grain  ration  should 
I  feed  with  it  to  get  the  best  results? 
Rye  and  barley  are  the  only  grains  that  I 
have.  I  can  get  bran  and  oilmeal  at  local 
mill,  but  if  I  want  cottonseed  meal,  hom- 
inv  or  glucose  I  must  order  from  Roches¬ 
ter.  c.  L.  K. 

New  York. 

While  corn,  rye  and  barley  in  combina¬ 
tion  scarcely  compare  with  corn  and  oats 
as  a  basis  for  a  ration  for  dairy  cows,  if 
you  have  these  two  materials  they  could 
be  used  to  advantage  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portion  :  200  lbs.  ground  rye,  300  lbs. 

ground  barley,  200  lbs.  gluten.  100  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal.  50  lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs. 
buckwheat  middlings  or  wheat  bran.  The 
analysis  of  rye  and  barley  shows  almost 
as  much  carbohydrates  as  <  we  find 
in  corn  and  hominy,  but  rye  is  scarcely 
as  palatable,  and  care  must  be  exercised 
not  to  grind  any  of  this  material  that  is 
mustv  or  that  is  heated  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  bin.  If  you  cannot  secure  the 
gluten  or  cottonseed  meal  at  the  local  sta¬ 
tion  vou  could  increase  the  amount  of  oil- 
meal’ to  replace  them,  but  with  rye  I  pre¬ 
fer  some  gluten  instead  of  using  oilmeal 
entirely. 


Ration  with  Corn-and-Cob  Meal 

I  have  corn-and-cob  meal,  several  tong 
of  roots  and  a  fair  grade  of  silage,  and 
mixed  hay.  Please  advise  what  to  buy 
to  make  balanced  milk  ration.  I  have 
ordered  several  tons  of  brewers’  grains 
and  two  tons  poor  grade  flour.  I  have  a 
chance  to  buy  rye  cheaply.  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  use  at  $40  a  ton  to  later 
grind  for  feed?  J.  T.  P. 

Westchester,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Assuming  that  you  have  succeeded  iu 
securing  the  brewery  grains  and  the  two 
tons  of  low  grade  flour,  and  realizing 
that  you  have  some  corn-and-cob  meal, 
and  several  tons  of  oats,  with  silage  aud 
mixed  hay,  I  would  suggest  the  following 
ration  for  your  milch  cows :  300  lbs.  corn- 
and-cob  meal ;  300  gluten  :  300  ground 
oats;  300  brewery  grains;  100  low  grade 
middlings ;  100  ground  rye.  While  the 
rye  would  not  increase  the  value  or  pala- 
tability  of  the  mixture,  at  $40  a  ton,  it 
would  be  more  economical  than  corn  at 
the  prevailing  prices.  It  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  add  100  pounds  of  either 
oil  or  cottonseed  meal  since  practically 
all  of  the  feeds  mentioned  are  carbohy¬ 
drate  carriers,  and  your  ration  is  a  little 
deficient  in  this  respect. 


Ration  with  Bean  Straw 

Would  you  suggest  a  good  grain  ration 
for  milch  cows?  We  Iiave  Timothy  hay, 
!  cornstalks  and  bean  straw.  w.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

You  cau  scarcely  expect  a  maximum 
flow  of  milk  if  you  rely  chiefly  upon 
the  food  mentioned  to  supply  the  basis 
for  your  dairy  ration.  Bean  straw  is 
relatively  rich  in  protein  but  it  is  bulky 
and  not  palatable,  and  Timothy  hay  never 
yields  satisfactory  results  when  fed  to 
milch  cows.  The  cornstalks  will  do  very 
well  for  roughage  provided  they  are 
nicely  cured  and  have  been  stored  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  avoid  spoilage.  I  should 
use  the  following  grain  ration  in  addition 
to  the  roughage  mentioned  :  200  lbs.  corn 
or  hominy  meal ;  100  ground  oats ;  100 
buckwheat  middlings;  150  gluten;  100 
beet  pulp. 


Ration  with  Oat  Hay  and  Beet  Pulp 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  my  dairy 
cows?  For  roughage  I  have  oat  hay  and 
corn  fodder.  I  intend  to  feed  beet1  pulp 
as  soon  as  obtainable.  J.  J.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

Oat  hay  and  corn  fodder  in  combina¬ 
tion  ought  to  supply  au  abundance  of 
roughage,  and  the  beet  pulp,  as  proposed, 
would  give  you  some  carbohydrate,  aud  in 
addition  provide  some  succulence  in  case 
the  pulp  was  moistened  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  being  used.  In  addition  to 
these  three  materials,  however,  I  would 
feed  one  pound  of  flic  following  mixture 
to  each  three  pounds  of  milk  produced  per 
cow  per  day :  200  lbs.  hominy ;  200  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings ;  200  gluten  ;  100  cotton¬ 
seed  meal;  100  bran;  200  beet  pulp.  If 
you  could  secure  some  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  to  supplement  the  roughage  better 
results  would  be  obtained. 


9fe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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WE  OFFER 


Chester  White  Pig's  e f  Quality 


sired  by  the 
great  “Silver 
Boy,”  a  boar 
whose  fame  is 
nation  wide 
with  thirty 
firsts  and  a 
Grand  Cham¬ 
pionship  to  his 
credit.  One  of 
the  best  footed 
best  pasterned 
and  best  boned 
boars  of  his 
age  living  to¬ 
day. 


Some  boars 
that  will  de¬ 
velop  into  real 
herd  headers. 
Order  quick 
and  get  some¬ 
thing  choice. 
Onr  reputation 
has  been  built 
by  shipping 
only  the  best. 
These  pigs  are 
from  500-lb.,  to 
700-lb.,  sows. 


Orchard  Hill  Farm  & 


|  RABBITS 


SWINE 


It  Pays  to  Buy  Your  Foundation  Stock 

R.  R.  Belgians,  Flemish  Giants, 
American  Blues,  English &Dutch 

Hares,  Pedigreed  and  Registered,  from 

PWST  PRIZE  WINNERS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND 

58  Prize  Winners  in  1919 
Boiton,  Mass.;  Muncie,  Ind. ;  Grand  Rapids.  Mich,; 
Endicott,  N.  Y.;  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Special  and  First  on  Best  Male, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8-13, 1919. 

Trenton  State  Fair.  N.  J.  Sept.  30-Oct.  3.  1919. 

Eleven  Entries,  10  Firsts  and  1  Second.  * 

Since  January  1st.  1919.  I  sold  over  One  Thousand 
Rabbits,  ail  varieties,  tor  Foundation  Stock  to  new 
Breeders  and  Fanciers. 

THIS  GIVES  YOU  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  START  RIGHT 
As  the  Offspring  of  Quality 

la  mare  likely  to  produce  quality  than  Is  the  offspring  of  poor  Stock 

JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Judge  and  Registrar  of  the  N.B.&  F.  Ass.  of  A. 

428  Highland  Ave.,  Dept.  A,  MountVemon.N.Y. 
/  guarantee  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery 
anywhere  in  America  or  money  refunded 

BELGIAN  HARES 

PEDIGREED 

Matured’does  and  bucks.  The  pleasure  is  in  starting 
right;  the  profit  in  securing  the  best.  We  have  them. 

Punset  Valley  Rabbitry,  Frank  W.  Wolfe,  Spencertown,  N  Y. 


Wa  are  Offering  Belgian  HARES 

New  Zealand  Reds,  Flemish  Giants  and  Guinea  pigs  at  re¬ 
duced  prices.  Stamp  for  price  list.  ff.  SPOOK,  Havens,  N.Y. 


alDloits 


Pedigreed  Rufus 
Red  Belgians 
and;  Flemish  Giants,  Six  1110s.  old,  *2  each:  Fight  mos, 
and  over,  $2.50  each.  GEO.  W.  8FRNHARDT.  Route  3.  Salisbury,  Md. 


BEST  BLOODED  DUROCS 

FALL  LITTERS. 

Orion,  Cherry  King 
Defender,  Pathfinder 
Walt  Top  Col.,  Taxpay¬ 
er,  Top  Col.  October  or 
November  bred  sow  from 
this  registered  stock,  $7 5, 
etc.  Also  open  Gilts  or  bred 
to  800-lb.  Defender  boar. 
Write  for  free  copy  sub¬ 
scription  magazine ;  also 
Blu  Bluded  under  Red  Coat,  free  book. 

“How  to  Raise  Hogs” 

ENFIELD  DRAKESIDE  FARMS 

DELAWARE,  N.  J.  LOUIS  L.  DRAKE,  Owner 


DUROCS 

YOUNG  PIGS.  BRED  GILTS  AND  SERVICE  BOARS 
VISIT  THE  FARMS  and  talk  with  the  Recognized  Duroc- 
Jersey  Hog  Authority  in  the  East.  See  the  greatest  Herd 
of  Pure  Duroe  Jersey  Hogs  within  1,000  miles.  (We  pay 
R.R.  Fare  of  any  buyer. I  Write  for  Particulars  and 
Prices.  Enclose  10c.  for  book  on  "  HOW  TO  RAISE 
HOGS.”  We  guarantee  to  exchange  any  animal  pur¬ 
chased  by  mail  if  not  satisfactory. 

ENFIELD  FARMS 

Dept.  R  -  SO  Church  St..  New  York 


KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

By  a  new  working  agreement  this  association  now  con¬ 
trols  absolutely  the  live  hogs  of  its  members,  either  for 
pork  or  breeding.  This  has  already  resulted  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  culling  ;  keeping  only  the  best.  We  have  20  mem¬ 
bers  on  20  farms,  and  20  herds  to  select  from.  Critic, 
Orion.  Cherry  King  and  Crimson  Wonder  herd  boars. 
KINDERHOOK  DUROC  ASSOC.  J  E-  «*"  *lstyme.  Pr«. 
Kinderhook  -  New  York  ROTMeVAUGH.Bus.  Mgr. 


UADITQ  D/lbDITC  Rufus  Red  Belgians;  Flemish 
nmiCO,  IfHDDild,  and  Checkered  Giants;  New 
Zeland  Reds;  White  Hares.  Belgian  Yards,  Kinderhook,  N.Yl 


D oMiiio  Siberian  does.  $5.  Belgian  does,  $3.  Bred.  Ma 
ndUUIlS  tured,  largo  size.  Grov.r  WMtbsck, Coxsaekle, N.Y 


SHEEP 


Cfi<>f>n  FOR  SALE  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Choice  lot  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling 
Rams,  well  wooled  with  good  head  covering.  Also 
Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs.  LeROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.Y, 


For  Sale— Five  Reg.  Jersey-Duroc  Spring  Boars 

If  in  need  of  a  modern  young  boar,  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  you  will  want  one  of  these  exhibition  animals 
the  minute  you  see  them.  Big  bone,  high  back, 
strongly  developed.  Orion-Cherry  King  blood.  In¬ 
cludes  tdue  ribbon  fellow  at  Trenton  Fair.  Priced 
right.  THE  A  ROR  FARM,  Jatnesburg,  N.  J. 


Duroc-Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  blood  lines.  H.  H.  LUCRE,  Spring  Valley,  N.V. 


For  Sale-10  High  Grade  Shropshire  Ewe  Lambs 

Cheap  to  a  quick  buyer.  Also  Ram  Lambs,  Registered.  1 
yearling  Ram.  Gf.o.  Seely  &  Sox,  Chester,  New  York 


KINDERHOOK  STRAIN  OF  REG.  DUROCS 

Boars  and  sows  j  mos.  old  at  SI  S  each.  Three  gilts,  April 
farrow,  very  line  animal.-.  S35  each,  straight  on  legs,  and 
long  body;  drop  ears.  ANDREW  It.  liEl  kKH,  Schoharie,  N.Y 


For  Sale— 3  yr.  old  Lincoln  Rambouillet  EWES 

brad  to  pure  bred  Cheviot  rams.  The  rams  are  also 
for  sain.  The  price  is  low  as  we  want  to  settle  a  part¬ 
nership.  K.  Russell,  Keeue,  New  Hampshire 


Registered  Shropshire  EWES  and  EWE  LAMBS 

Cheap  to  Quick  buyer.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

REG.  SHROl’SHIRES.  RAMS  AND  EWES 
FOR  SALE.  Stevens  Bros.  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Reg.  Hampshire  YEARLING  RAMS, 
rum  lambs;  few  ewe  lambs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  , 

HASLETT  BROS.,  Yorkham  Farm,  Seneca,  N.  Y. 


r.  o  |  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
roroaie  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  HKM,  PurehaM,  N.  T. 


Reg.  Yearling  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Kama 

For  Sale.  HUTCHINGS  BROS.,  Lincoln  Park,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  KampshireOown  Ewes  Lambs.  Beg.  South  Iiown 

Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs  lor  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Glad, lone,  N.  J. 


10  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes 


FOli  SALE.  Inquire  of 
H.  B.  Covkrt,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Big  Type  POLAND-CHINAS 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  Pigs. 

G.  S.  HALL  -  Farnuiale,  Ohio 


POLAND-CHINA  FIG  S 

Registered  Breeding  Piospects.  from  the  Big- Ben 
and  Disher's  Giant  Families.  That  Competitors  do 

not  equal.  Dr.  KNOX,  Box  50,  Danbury,  Conn. 


0  1  p  A  NO  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

I.  U.  Euuknk  1’.  Rogers,  Wayville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-70  Extra  Nice  Gilts 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 

kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 


BrambUlye  Farm  Chester  Whites  'ow0piZbt£n™d- 

ed  iu  'ugust.  They  are  bred  right  and  priced  right.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed.  BRXMHLKTTE  FARM,  Svtaukrt/X.T. 


r  ..  c.|A  a  |  a  Warranted  in  every  respect 

rOiwalC — U.l.  v.  DOar gentle,  prolific.  Price  MOO. 
Two-years  old.  Would  take  R.  I.  Red  Pullets  in  pay. 

ALFRED  UNDBORG.  Silver  Mine.  Norwalk.  Ct. 


Special-Eight  Weeks  Durocs  bloom’s  Model. 

Dams.  Bar  None,  Countess,  etc.  Big  Pigs.  Big  Litters. 
»io  each  and  their  papers,  ba  k  honk  RANCH,  B.rlln,  N.T. 


FOR  SALE: _ The  fine8t  Iot  ot 


■CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

10  weeks  old,  we  ever 
bred,  can  be  mated  in 

pairs,  boar  and  sow  not  akin. 
Alsoa  few  choice  boars  ready 
for  service.  All  eligible  to  reg¬ 
istry.  A  few  registered  Jer¬ 
sey  Heifers,  IS  months  old. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circulars 


Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R.  Box  66,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Chester  White  Fall  Pigs 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Also  fine  big  summer 
pigs  out  of  Urge  prolific  sows.  Registered  boms  3 
mouths  old.  Write  for  prices. 

BKANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brindreth.  N.  Y. 


ForSale-C/iesfer  White  Res.  Swine 

Six  blue  ribbons  1919.  CHARI.K8  H.  luXKMnmtK.  Manager, 
Cedars  Farm,  PenUyn,  lJa.  HENRY  B.  DRAYTON,  Proprietor 


Special  Sale  on  Reg.  Chester  White  Service  Boars 

and  spring  gilts.  6.w  Its.  -ohi  pigs.  S10  each:  513  pair; 

$25  trio.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  lleuveltou,  N.  Y. 


Fnr  Salp  Iflfi  Pipe  CHESTER  WHITES 
roroaie  iuu  rigs  and  beukshikes 

Six  weeks  old.  84  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  he 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Dushore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  New  Albany,  Pa. 


What  is  the  difference  between  C  lies  ter 
Whites  and  O.  I.  C.'s  1  We  are  prepared  to  an¬ 
swer.  Also  sell  good  fail  pigs  and  bred  sows. 
Good  individuals.  Popular  breeding. 

Spring  Valley  Farm  -  Memphis,  N.  Y. 


ALL  AGES.  8-w  ks.-old  pigs  now  ready 
Best  of  breeding.  Satisfaction  guar 

anteed.  M.  1».  PHILLIPS,  North  Bait.  Pa 


Rtg.  Hampshire  Pigs  j  .  G.  801111. LING,' 'sturkbrldge,  Mai*. 


Duroc  and  P . G.  Pigs  s. o.*: veers, i>e orair,’ owo 

Rif.CitttltfWIiibPifs  E.  A.  Lewis,  Gu^oa,  N.  Y- 


|  BERKSHIRE'S 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Pearls  Successor  8th.  255708 


WHEN  Dean  Curtiss  placed  this  boar  as  Grand 
Champion  at  Springfield,  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing.”  Write  us  for  prices  on  bred  sows  and 
gilts.  Our  foundation  herd  of  young  sows  is  second 
to  none  in  the  country. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM, _ DALTON,  MASS. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

Jan.  31,1920 

of  60  BRED  SOWS 

WHITGUERN  FARM 

C.  H.  Carter  WEST  CHESTER,  PA 

^Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Large  Berkshires 

at  Higltwood: 

Why  do  Berkshires  >o  largely  predominate  in 
the  east  ?  Because  the  eastern  breeder  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  Berkshire  with  size  and  bone  that 
meets  the  demands  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Special  offering  of  young  weanling  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15.  Dundee,  N.Y . 


Smithson  Herd— Big  Berkshires 

Home  of  Symboleer’s  Junior  240600.  Junior 
Champion  of  America  in  1917.  also  Princess’ 
Successor  Champion  266904.  II  is  sire.  Succes¬ 
sors  Double  Champion.  His  dam.  Matchless 
Princess  6th.  Herd  Boar»  6  mos.  to  1  ye»r  old- 

25  Sows  Bred  for  Spring  Litters.  50  Spring  Gilta. 
Send  tor  description  and  price  to 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  Smith  &  Sons  SEELYVILLE,  PA. 


Berkshires 


60-lb.  twelve  weeks  old  pigs  $20;  100-lb- 
pigs  $30:  200-lb.  bred  gilt  $15;  200-lb- 

boar  $10.  Emtrprisa  Slock  Firm.  Arid,  Pi- 


Rarlrchirac  FOR  BREEDERS..  6  weeks  old.  Either 

DcIIVSHIIICg  sex  $10  each.  Trios  not  akin. 

CLOYEKDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Prolific  Berkshires andt^* 

Priced ftO  sell,  JNO.  B.  BKEAM,  K,  D.  Jio.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pi. 


[ 


SWINE 


Registered  Pure  Bred 

0.  I.  C.  boar  ten  months  old. 

GILTS  open  or  bred.  Large  herd  boar. 

CARLOU  O.  I.  C.  Farm 

Delaware,  N.  J. 


5aanaaaiaaaaiaaaaaBaiaaaiaaaaaaaaBii ■ a ■■aaaaaaaa ■*■■•■■ ■«■■■■■■■■■! 

OTJ-  y  Big  type  prize  winners. 

■  JL  ■  Pigs,  $15  each  Prepaid 

with  pedigree.  GEO.Y.  GRIFFIE,  R.  3-  Newvlllc,  Pa. 

0  a  t  2  gilts  with  8  and  9  pigs,  t  wks.  old,  *100 

1 .  S  each.  Gilts,  a  mos..  $20.  Pigs.  6  wks.,  $H. 
•  *•  a  Herbert  Haith.  Manucs  New  York 


TAMWORTHaJ HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  ervitit  KEYN0LDS-LYBR00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Wottvlow  Stock  Farm 

K.  1  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  j 


Stone’s  Rerkshires 

HERD  BOARS  IN  SERVICE  AT  THE  FARM 

Epochal  of  Stone  Farm  255848 

An  English  bred  boar — full  brother  to  the 
first  son  of  Epochal,  that  sold  for  Ten 
Thousand  Dollars. 

The  Epochal  Berkshires 

won  more  first  prizes  than  any  other  herd 
in  1919.  Grand  total  awards,  234  to  one 
exhibitor.  First — Championships  and  Grand 
Championships — backed  by  the  nationwide 
reputation  -t>f  Epochal  Berkshires,  whose  • 
popularity  has  been  bnilt  upon  the  prac¬ 
tical  pork  qualities  of  size,  prolificacy, 
early  maturity  and  easy  feeding  ability. 

We  have  on  our  farm  the  largest,  and  best 
herd  of  Epochal  Berkshires  in  the  State. 

We  believe  you  will  like  them.  We  know 
we  do. 

Superior  of  Stone  Farm  2nd  258849 

The  best  American  type  of  large  size, 
good  heads,  broad  backs,  quick  to  mature, 
prolific  and  easy  feeding,  always  ready  for 
market.  His  sire,  SUPERIOR,  is  litter 
mate  to  Grand  Leader  2d,  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  boar  of  the  world.  His  dam  is  full 
sister  to  the  grand  champion  sow.  His 
grand  sire,  SUPERBUS,  was  grand  cham¬ 
pion  boar  at  the  American  Congress  Show 
in  1910.  This  type  of  perfection  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  of  Berkshire  families.  If 
you  want  to  breed  the  best  you  must  buy 
the  best  of  the  breed. 

Why  not  come  to  headquarters  for  them* 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  on  both  sex  and 
all  ages. 

Special  offer  of  Summer  and  Fall  Pigs 

Recorded  and  express  charges  paid  within 
1,000  miles  in  the  U.  S. 

Sow  Pigs  $25.00  each 

Boar  Pigs  20.00  each 

Trios  not  related  $60.00 

We  expect  to  breed  44  sows  to  Epochal 
and  Superior  for  early  litters. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

TRUMANSBURG  -  .  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRE 
BREEDING  STOCK 

FOR  SALE 

iiiitiimtiiiiMiiHiiiiMiiiiiitimna 

One  thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boar,  two 
years  old,  also  one  six  months  old. 

Sixty  thoroughbred  Berkshire  Pig* 
about  two  month*  old. 

Twelve  thoroughbred  Berkshire  Brood 

Sows,  one  and  one- half  to  two  year*  old. 
APPLY— 

W.  E.  FOOTE, 

Telephone,  Gasport  131  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

LONGWOOD 

BERKSHIRES 

Large  type,  well  grown,  spring  gilts 

both  bred  and  open,  by  Lord  Lion,  sire  of  the 
Grand  Champion  sow  at  Connecticut  and  Tren¬ 
ton  fairs  ;  and  first  prize  at,  Syracuse. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs,  by 

Double  Champion  33rd 

Grand  Champion  boar  of  the  east,  1918. 
Write  for  prices. 

LONGWOOD  INC.,  Kennett  Square  Pa. 

Wie  Offer  For  Sale: 

PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

OPEN  GILTS  .....  One  year  old 
Y OUNG  BOARS  .  One  to  two  years  old 
PIGS  .  .  Farrowed  April — May  1919 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow  20th  No.  238095  and 
his  son  Karha’s  Longfellow  3rd  No.  267474 
out  of  large  Prolific  Sows. 

KARHA  FARM,  Geo.  L.  Barker ,  Supt. 
Parksville  -  -  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  Boars  fit  for  service  now;  sired  by  Dukes 
Champion  22nd  246254 and  Symboleer's  Superb  254336, 
also  some  fine  gilts,  cholera  immune;  with  size, bone, 
and  handsome  heads  and  out  of  large  mature 
prolific  sows. 

J.  E.  Watson  Marbledale,  Conn. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

Have  3  May  boars  sired  by  Double  Champion  33d 
835.  Ill  gilts  at  850-860.  30  Sept,  pigs  4s  810. 
Priced  right  and  are  right.  GEO.  51.  GREKISE, 
Somerville,  N.J.  Member  American  Berkshire  Ass’n. 

For  Sale  K*ee §  Berkshire  Sows 

four  mos.  old,  daughters  of  Lady  Duchess  36tli. 
27U812.  Trice,  twenty-five  dollars  each.  Address 

WHEATSHEAF  FARM,  -  Morristown,  N.  J. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeder*  with  size  and  conformation; 
cholera  immuned;  300  head;  bred  gilts  and  boars 
ready  for  lervice.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  sow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  tie  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Have  just' shipped  23  head  to  Cuba. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass. 


HOOD  FARM,  INC., 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

showed  the  Grand  Champion  Barrows  of  th© 

1917  International;  we  bred  the  sire,  clam  and 
granddam  of  the  1918  Champion  Berkshire  Bar- 
rows.  Lord  Premier  Successor  Berkshires  win 
in  the  breeding  and  fat  classes. 

Boars  ready  for  service  of  this  breeding  for 
sale,  write  for  prices. 

HOOD  FARM,  INC-  Lowell,  MASS. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  M  inkier 


There’s  a 

Lambertville 

for  Every  Purpose 

SNOW  and  sleet  and 
the  mud  of  winter 
are  upon  us.  Lambert¬ 
ville  Rubber  Footwear 
will  keep  you  comfort¬ 
able.  A  pair  of  4-Buckle 
Arctics  will  keep  out  the 
wet  and  cold,  and  protect 
your  leather  shoes.  On 
cold  mornings  they  are 
easy  to  pull  on  as  they 
always  remain  soft  and 
pliable  even  in  bitter 
weather. 

They  are  pure,  new  rub¬ 
ber,  properly  cured.  Worn 
with  leather  shoes,  Lambert¬ 
ville  4- Buckle  Arctics  will 
keep  out  the  snow,  water  and 
cold.  They  will  save  shoe 
expense  and  insure  comfort. 

Other  Lambertville  Rub¬ 
ber  Footwear  are: — short 
boots,  hip  boots,  buckled 
arctics  of  varying  heights, 
laced  boots  or  moccasins,  and 
heavy  work  overshoes — more 
than  thirty  styles,  all  told. 

The  best  dealer  in  town 
sells  Lambertvilles.  Look  for 
the  green  label \ 


P® 

Hi 


A  Green  Label  on  Every 
Pair  of  Lambertvilles. 


SNAG-PROOF 

7  layers  of  pure  rubber  friction 
lined.  Thick  and  wear  resisting 
yet  light  in  -weight. 


L- QUALITY 

Duck  vamp  where  'the  wear 
comes.  Pure  rubber  properly 
cured. 

REDSKIN 

Red  rubber  with  friction  or 
felt  lining.  Tough  and  long 
wearing. 

LAMCO 

Pure  gum,  ribbed,  or  with 
heavy  thick  vamp. 

WHITESKIN 

' White  rubber  full  duck  lined. 
Made  by  an  entirely  new  proce 
ess.  Extraordinaiy  value. 


LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO. 

Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Ration  for  Freshening  Heifer 

On  page  150S,  “Ration  for  Freshening 
Heifers”  gives  equal  parts  of  cornmeal. 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  oilmoal ,  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks  add  100  lbs.  each 
of  gluten  and  hominy.  Will  yon  advise 
me  to  what  quantity  of  the  first  ration  am 
I  to  add  the  100  lbs.  each  gluten  and 
hominy,  or  in  other  words  give  me  just 
the  best  possible  proportion  of  such  feeds 
as  will  get  the  best  results  and  develop  the 
heifer.  I  have  a  fine  quality  of  hay,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  three-quarters  Timothy 
and  the  other  quarter,  Alsike  and  Alfalfa. 

New  York.  L.  a.  m. 

By  referring  to  the  issue  of  October  11, 
.vou  will  be  reminded  that  the  mixture 
suggested  for  heifers  approaching  halving 
time  was  as  follows :  30  lbs.  cornmeal, 

30  lbs.  ground  oats,  30  lbs.  wheat  bran. 
10  lbs.  oilmeal.  After  the  heifers  freshen 
and  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  flow  of 
milk  the  following  combination,  including 
gluten  and  hominy,  would  give  you  good 
results :  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs. 

ground  oats,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs. 
oilmeal,  100  lbs.  hominy,  200  lbs.  gluten. 
This  combination  should  be  fed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  milk  produced, 
and  will  vary  from  seven  to  10  lbs.  per 
animal  per  day.  It  is  necessary  to  feed 
heifers  cautiously  until  all  of  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  out  of  the  udder,  and  one 
should  not  expect  them  to  reach  their 
maximum  production  of  milk  until  three 
or  four  weeks  after  freshening.  It  would 
be  appropriate  to  feed  the  heifers  all  the 
roughage  they  would  clean  up  with  relish, 
and  nothing  is  superior  to  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  hay. 

Ration  without  Silage 

T  have  seven  dairy  cows  for  which  I 
wish  a  balanced  ration.  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  mixed  dairy  rations  and  others,  and 
did  not  have  as  good  results  as  when  I 
mixed  the  feed  myself.  The  cows  will 
be  fed  all  the  medium  grade  hay  and  dry 
cornstalks  they  can  eat.  no  silage.  They 
are  grade  ITolstein,  medium-sized  cows, 
all  young.  They  are  for  milk  production 
only  and  will  freshen  at  intervals  the 
entire  year.  i.  k.  b. 

New  York. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  you  do  not  have 
some  form  of  succulence,  such  as  silage, 
mangel  beets,  or  beet  pulp,  to  form  a 
basis  of  your  ration  intended  for  dairy 
coyvs  during  the  Winter  months.  I  take 
it  that  your  hay  is  Timothy,  and  that  you 
do  not  have  any  of  the  home-grown  feeds 
other  than  the  cornstalks.  If  these  are 
the  conditions  I  would  use  the  following 
mixture  of  concentrates  :  300  lbs.  of  beet- 
pulp  feed  ;  300  lbs.  of  hominy ;  200  lbs. 
of  ground  oats;  100  lbs.  of  buckwheat 
middlings;  200  lbs.  of  gluten. 

The  mixed  feed  suggested  contains 
about  25  per  cent  of  beet  pulp,  and  this 
is  offered  to  supply  the  succulence  that  is 
usually  furnished  by  the  silage  or  mangel 
beets.  You  will  note  that  the  bulk  of 
these  products  is  produced  on  the  farm, 
and  you  ought  to  be  able  to  secure  them 
locally  at  a  fairly  reasonable  cost.  If 
you  are  unable  to  secure  the  hominy  or 
cornmeal,  the  eoru-aud-cob  meal  may  be 
substituted,  and.  if  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
buckwheat  middlings  in  your  section, 
wheat  bran  may  be  stfnstltuted.  Feed  the 
cows  all  the  roughage  that  they  will 
clean  up  with  relish,  and  in  addition,  pro¬ 
vide  approximately  one  pound  of  this 
grain  mixture  for  each  three  or  four 
pounds  of  milk  produced  per  day.  One 
seldom  gets  the  best  results  from  feeding 
any  of  the  ready-mixed  rations  ex¬ 
clusively. 


as  much  as  100  lbs.  of  the  cocoanut  meal 
in  this  combination,  yet  It'  is  doubtful  if 
it  would  add  materially  to  its  feeding 
value.  Feed  the  cows  all  of  the  silage 
that  they  will  clean  up  with  relish,  and 
supply  them  with  roughage  such  as  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  hay  in  such  amounts  as 
they  will  eat  once  or  t\vice  daily. 

Improving  Milk  Flow 

We  have  10  Jersey  registered  coyvs  and 
are  feeding  a  mixture  of  250  lbs.  corn,  150 
lbs.  gluten.  150  lbs.  ground  oats,  50  lbs. 
oilmeal.  We  feed  about  50  lbs.,  together 
with  one  bushel  cut  beets,  moistened  with 
one  pint  molasses  in  a  pail  of  water  at 
each  feeding,  together  with  corn  stover 
and  Alfalfa  hay.  We  get  plenty  of  cream 
but  the  amount  of  milk  has  dropped.  We 
wish  to  increase  milk  supply.  Cows  are 
turned  into  pasture  about  eight  hours, 
when  it  is  fair.  c.  A.  w. 

The  ration  you  are  feeding  ought  to 
give  good  results.  More  of  the  cut  beets 
would  increase  the  flow  as  the  pasture 
subsides,  while  the  addition  of  150  lbs.  of 
buckwheat  middlings  would  improve  the 
grain  mixture ;  50  lbs.  per  day  of  grain 
for  10  cows  is  not  enough  grain,  and  you 
could  easily  give  them  this  amount  both 
morning  and  evening.  I  \\rould  give  the 
Alfalfa  hay  very  freely,  twice  daily  whore 
there  was  no  silage,  and  would  give  the 
stover  or  fodder  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
If  the  cows  are  thin  in  flesh  more  corn  or 
hominy  might  be  added.  If  such  a  ration 
made  with  care  as  to  variety  and  palata- 
bility  does  not  give  results,  the  trouble 
must  .he  with  your  cows.  If  you  do  not 
have  enough  beets  to  go  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  beet  pulp  saturated  with  molasses 
water  would  suffice.  It  is  quite  natural 
for  cows  that  have  been  milking  through 
the  Rummer  to  slacken  their  flow  as  cold 
weather  approaches,  yet  generous  feeding 
of  the  mixture  you  are  using  ought  to  tide 
them  through  in  good  order. 


Cocoanut  and  Peanut  Meal 

Are  cocoanut.  and  peanut  meal  desirable 
dairy  feeds,  and  how  should  they  be  mixed 
Yvith  other  grains?  B.  B. 

Maryland. 

Cocoanut  meal  is  not  palatable  and, 
while  it  does  contain  20  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein,  it  could  not  be  used  to  any  extent 
in  combination  with  the  other  feeds  men¬ 
tioned.  Peanut  meal  will  analyze  about 
44  per  cent  protein  and,  since  it  is  high 
in  protein  and  carries  an  unusual  amount 
of  free  oil,  experiments  sIioyv  that  it  soon 
becomes  rancid  and  is  not  especially 
popular  as  a  dairy  feed.  I  would  suggest 
the  following  mixture:  200  lbs.  beet 
pulp ;  200  lbs.  peanut  meal ;  200  lbs. 
ground  oats ;  200  lbs.  gluten ;  100  lbs. 
brewery  grains ;  100  lbs.  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  or  wheat  bran.  You  could  include 


Weight  of  Small  Pigs 

1.  IIow  much  should  little  pigs  weigh 
when  they  are  born  and  each  week  after? 
I  have  some  that  look  smaller  to  me  than 
the  ones  we  used  to  raise  at  home  when 
I  was  a  boy.  If  I  remember  right  we 
had  one  sow  that  had  14  little  ones,  and 
at  four  weeks  old  one  weighed  22  lbs. 
The  old  one  weighed  480  ’bs.  dressed. 
2.  Is  it  better  to  keep  an  old  sow  to  raise 
little  ones,  rather  than  a  gilt?  W.  B. 

Connecticut. 

New-born  pigs  weigh  from  1.3  to  3  0 
lbs.,  according  to  investigations  conducted 
by  Henry  of  , the  Wisconsin  Station.  He 
likewise  endeavored  to  determine  the  rate 
of  gain  of  young  pigs  before  and  after 
weaning.  As  a  typical  illustration  he 
cites  a  case  of  where  a  pig  weighed  3  2 
lbs.  at  birth,  0.4  at  the  end  of  one  week, 
0.4  the  second,  13.5  the  third.  17.8  the 
fourth,  23.1  the  fifth.  30.5  the  sixth.  32.5 
the  seventh.  43.5  the  eighth,  51.0  the 
ninth,  00.5  the  tenth.  Hence  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  pig  had  gained  57.3  lbs.  in 
10  weeks.  The  rate  of  gain  after  weigh¬ 
ing  increased  approximately  in  the  same 
proportion  until  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
week  the  pig  weighed  114  lbs.,  making  a 
gain  of  53.5  lbs.  in  six  weeks  after  wean¬ 
ing.  It  is  further  noted  that  the  average 
gain  of  the  entire  litter  of  sucking  pigs 
ranged  from  21.8  to  57.3  lbs.  at  10  weeks, 
between  farrowing  and  weaning,  .and,  for 
the  seven  weeks  succeeding  weaning,  the 
individual  gains  ranged  from  31  to  54  lbs. 
It  is  generally  concluded  that  a  pig  should 
weigh  70  lbs  when  70  days  old.  and  that 
its  daily  gain  from  this  age  on  should  ex¬ 
ceed  a  pound  a  day. 

2.  As  to  whether  it  is  more  profitable 
to  maintain  aged  sows  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  rather  than  gibs,  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  Usually  old  sows,  if 
they  carry  considerable  flesh,  become 
clumsy  and  are  inattentive  mothers,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  raise  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  the  pigs  they  produce.  On  the 
other  hand,  gilts  are  usually  more  atten¬ 
tive  mothers  and,  while  they  do  not  yield 
as  much  milk  as  older  sows,  there  are 
many  farmers  who  maintain  nothing  but 
young  sows  for  breeding  purposes.  If  a 
soyv  is  a  poor  milker  and  her  pigs  on 
previous  occasions  have  not  grown  rapid¬ 
ly,  or  evidenced  thrift  or  vigor  as  a  result 
of  her  suckling  qualities,  I  should  by  all 
means  discard  her  for  a  younger  sow. 
Experiments  have  demonstrated  time  and 
again  that  the  most  economical  way  to 
feed  young  pigs  is  through  the  agency  of 
their  dam.  You  will  be  disappointed  if 
vou  wean  your  pigs  when  they  are  four 
weeks  old,  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  grow  pigs  economically,  even  if  new 
milk  is  at  hand,  where  they  are  taken 
from  their  dam  at  such  an  early  age.  I 
prefer  to  wean  the  pigs  when  they  are 
eight  weeks  old,  and  often  we  make  it  a 
practice  to  let  the  pigs  nurse  two  weeks 
longer,  provided  the  dam  is  not  nursed 
down  thin  and  the  pigs  are  making  uni¬ 
form  gains.  Much  depends  upon  the  way 
the  brood  sow  and  her  litter  are  fed. 
If  the  pigs  have  access  to  a  self-feeder,  or 
are  given  ekim-milk  in  addition  to  that 
obtained  from  their  dam.  they  will  wean 
much  easier  and  naturally  can  be  taken 
from  the  sow  at  au  earlier  age. 
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“CONDITION”  is  the  first  consideration  in  the  care  of 
live  stock,  and  good  condition  is  secured  and  kept  up  by 
feeding  rations  balanced  to  meet  the  need  of  the  animals  fed. 

No  one  grain  or  combination  of  grains  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  and  economical  ration  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock.  The  grains 
and  other  ingredients  must  be  carefully  selected  and  scientifically 
blended.  That  is  what  is  accomplished  in 


It  is  made  of  clean,  pure  ground  oats  and  barley,  corn  feed  meal, 
hominy  feed,  linseed  meal,  oat  feed  and  cotton  seed  meal,  correctly  blend¬ 
ed  and  thoroly  mixed  in  exact  proportions  to  insure  best  feeding  results. 

Costs  Less  than  Grain 

True  Value  Stock  Feed,  while  it  goes  farther  and  gives  better  results,  actually 
costs  less  than  whole  grain  feeds. 

For  that  reason  it  pays  the  farmer  both  in  cash  and  in  results  to  sell  his 
grains  and  buy  True  Value  Stock  Feed. 

In  addition  to  its  desirability  as  a  general  purpose  feed.  True  Value  Stock 
Feed  is  an  ideal  basis  for  any  specialized  feed.  Addition  of  the  proper  con¬ 
centrates  makes  a  balanced  ration  for  every  special  purpose  at  comparatively 
low  cost. 

Order  True  Value  Stock  Feed  from  your  dealer  today.  If  he  hasn't 
it  yet ,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  promptly. 


Dept.  E  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 


STRATT ON -LAD  1 SH  MILLING  CO 
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December  13,  1919 


Right  now  fur  prices  are 
way  up.  This  is  the 
time  to  ship  because  it 
will  mean  big  money  for 
you.  Probably  more  mon¬ 
ey  than  you  will  get  later. 

We  will  pay  you  every 
cent  of  their  value  now 

— charge  you  no  commission — pay  all  express 
charges — and  refund  postage  on  mail  ship¬ 
ments.  That’s  the  kind  of  treatment  you  are  looking  for, 
isn’t  it?  If  not,  let  us  know  what  else  we  can  do  for  you. 

Sixty-Five  Years  of  Honest  Dealing 

That’s  our  record.  And  our  immense  business  is  proof 
positive  that  our  policy  is  the  right  one.  Your  satis¬ 
faction  means  our  success.  Trappers  in  every  state  in 
the  Union  have  made  big  money  through  their  dealings 
,  with  Joseph  Ullmann,  Inc. 

A  Valuable  Folder  Free 

You  can  get  some  good  au/ice  and  information  if  you 
will  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us.  Do  it 
now.  It  means  money  to  you. 

L 

£  JOSEPH  ULLMANN,  Inc. 

(Established  1854) 

,  Dept.  80 

,  L  18-20-22  W. 


Hr 


20th  St., 
NewY  ork,N.  Y 


"4. 


Mail  This  Coupon 

Joseph  Ullmann,  Inc. 

Dept.  80,  New  York,  N.  V. 

Gentlemen :  Send  me  your  big  1919  I 
Illustrated  Trapping  Polder  Free.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  ship  furs  on  or  about. 

Date  here 

Name  . . 

Town  . 

State .  R.  F.  D . 


o  © 


Spend 
a  cent 
before 
You 

Ship 


Before  you  ship  your  furs  elsewhere, 
send  us  a  postal  card  for  our  price  list. 
It  will  pay  you.  Costs  only  a  cent  to  find 
out.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  prices 
we  pay.  Send  quick.  We  need  shipments 
now  and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  pelts. 


RAW  FURS 


Those  desiring  to  ship  at  once  can  do.  so  in  con¬ 
fidence.  We  guarantee  highest  prices  and  liberal 
assortments.  Our  33  years  experience  is  your 
protection.' 

Prices  are  soaring  high  right- 
now.  This  means  we  can  pay 
you  more  than  ever  .  before,  i 
Ship  immediately  or  send  fer/ 
pricelist.  Act  quical 

JST.SobelJnc^ 

n H  West  T.7&  St. 

.  Depl  24-NewYbrk 


V/ 


Wake  Up ! 


Wake  up  to  your  big  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  ship  your  raw  furs 
to  S.  &B.  where  highest  prices 
are  always  paid. 


RAW  FURS 


Thousands  of  satisfied  ship¬ 
pers  know  that  the  S.  &  B. 
policy  assures  big  money  for 
the  season’s  catch. 

Write  to-day  for  the  S.  &  B. 
price  list.  It  points  the  way  to 
more  money  for  your  raw  furs. 

Price  List  on  Request. 

STRUCK  &  BOSSAK,  Inc., 

151  West  28th  Street,  New  York  City 
Buyers  also  of  Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal. 


Put  your  own  assortment  on  them  and  mail  us  a  copy. 

If  we  cannot  net  you  as  much  or  more  than  you 
expect,  we  will  return  them  to  you,  express  paid. 

WE  ARE  NOW  PAYING  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS 
AS  FOLLOWS: 


Minn.,  Wise.,  Nor.  Iowa,  Dakotas... 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont.  . 

Northern  New  York . 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn . 

Mass.,  It.  I.,  Connecticut . 

Mich.,  No.  Ohio,  Ind.,  Ill.,  No.  Mo.. 
Kans.,  Nebr.,  So.  Iowa,  Wash.,  Ore.. 
Cen.  Ohio,  Ind.,  Ill.,  Md.,  W.  Va.  .  . 

So.  Ohio,  Ind.,  Ill.,  So.  Mo . 

Virginia,  North  Carolina . 

Kentucky,  Tennessee  . 

Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Calif . 

Large  Western  Long  Narrow  Stripe, 


No.  l. 

8.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.00 

6.00 

7.00 

7.00 

5.75 

5.50 
5.25 

4.50 
4.50 


No.  2. 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

4.00 

4.00 

5.00 

5.00 

3.75 

3.50 

3.25 

3.00 

3.00 


Prime . 


No.  3.  1 

4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.25 
2.25 
3.00 
3.00 
2.25 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
00  to  5. 


Wlnt-r. 


N.  Y.,  New  Eng.,  Eastern  Canada .  3.00 

Michigan,  Wisconsin .  3.00 

Pa.,  N.  J.,  Ohio,  Inil.,  Ill.,  W.  Va .  2.75 

Virginia,  Carolinas,  Md.,  Del.  .........  2.50 

Kentucky,  Tenn.,  Ark .  2.50 

Minn.,  No.  Iowa,  Dakotas .  2.10 

Manitoba,  Alberta,  Sask .  2.10 

So.  Iowa,  Dakotas,  Mo .  2.00 

Wash.,  Oregon  .  1-75 

BLACK  RATS  . '3.00 


Read  what  a  trapper  writes : 

Mr.  Warenoff,  Dear  Sir:- 1  am  shipping  you  today  1  bag  of  furs ;  it  is  no  use  tor  me  to  grade 
them  as  you  have  been  giving  me  very  good  grades  jacQb  Y0St(  Dills  burg,  Pa 


-  No.  X. -  No.  No.  No. 

Large.  Med.  Small.  2.  3.  4. 

Wise.,  Minn.,  Dakotas,  No.  Iowa.  ...  11.00  9.00  6.00  6.00  2.50  .25 

Mich.,  N.  Y.,  Canada,  New  Eng .  9.00  6.00  3.00  3.00  .75  .20 

No  Pa.,  N.  J.,  No.  Ohio,  Ind.,  Ill.  .  .  .  7.50  5.00  2.50  2.50  .75  .20 

So.  Pa.,  Cen.  Ohio,  Ind.,  Ill.,  W.  Va.  6.50  4.50  2.25  2.25  .75  .20 

Neb.,  Kans.,  So.  Iowa,  No.  Mo .  7.50  5.00  2.50  2.50  .75  .20 

So.  Ohio,  Ind.,  111.,  So.  Mo .  5.50  4.00  2.00  2.00  .75  .20 

Maryland,  Del.,  Va.,  No.  Carolina.  .  5.50  4.09  2.00  2.00  .75  .20 

Kentucky,  Tenn.,  Ark.,  Okla . 5.00  3.50  2.00  2.00  .75  .20 

Wash.,  Ore.,  Calif .  5.50  4.00  2.00  2.00  .75  .20 

So.  Carolina,  No.  Georgia .  4.50  3.00  1.75  1.75  .50  .20 

We  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  mislead  you  by  quoting  prime 
skunk  as  extra  large,  large,  medium  or  small. 

MILTON  SCHREIBER  &  CO., 

Dept.  Y,  138-140  vv.  29th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


We 
do  not 
claim  to  pAy 
the  highest  price 
it)  the  world  — but  we  tio 
tlatfh  and  absolutely  guar 
antee  to  give  you  every  dol¬ 
lar  your  pelts  are  worth 
—often  more  than 
you  yourself 
expect 


mfm 


Bend  us  a  shipment  today  or  write  for  our  price  list.  iris  free.  We  Know 
our  grading  will  please  you,  so  hurry  up  and  connect  with  us..  It’s  up  to  you 

Sol  Warenoff  &  Co.,  Inc /ED  West  25th  Street.  New  York  City 


w« 

hove  A 
good  many 
letter!  on  file,  all 
tame  as  above,  and  un¬ 
solicited.  You  too  will  soon 
realize  that  there  is  more 
than  a  promise  to  our 
way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Try  ua 
and  be  con¬ 
vinc¬ 
ed. 


„  Reputation  Courts 

in  Any  Business.  Twenty- 
live  years  of  Fur  Business  in 
New  York  City.  Alwuys  DE¬ 
PENDABLE,  Reliable  ami 
PROGRESSIVE.  Mr.  George  Singer 
takes  personal  charge  of  each  ship¬ 
ment  of  raw  furs  sent  to  George 
Singer  Fur  Co.,  thereby  insuring  each 
one  of  our  shippers  EXPERT  hand¬ 
ling  which  means  TOP 
PRICES  and  JUST  GRAD¬ 
ING,  Always  Get  on  our 
mailing  list  at  once  and  we 
'  V  will  keep  you  posted  thru- 

'W*  jr  1  out  the  season.  We  pay 

f".  j  ||  five  per  cent  extra  on  all 

Ap-*  !f  shipments  of  $50  or  over. 

K  (•  I  GE0RGE  SINGER  m  C0 

I)ep.  C,  220W.28thSt.,  N.Y. 


Raw  Furs  of  All  Kinds  In 
Big  Demand 

Trappers  and  dealers,  be  wise,  do 
not  let  wild  or  big  quotations  fool 
you.  If  you  are  hunting  for  fair  and 
honest  treatment,  strictly  honest  quo¬ 
tations  that  can  be  depended  upon, 
such  can  be  had  free,  by  forwarding  a 
postal  card.  I  always  pay  what  I 
quote,  and  never  quote  beyond  the 
market  to  mislead  shippers.  My  long 
experience  and  personal  attention  to 
every  shipment  means  a  whole  lot  to 
shippers.  Send  at  once  for  prices. 

LEMUEL  BLACK 

Lock  Box  338.  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


SKUNK 


Wo  pay  highfut  cash  priceH  for 
all  staple  furs — Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat.,  Raccoon,  Rod  Fox. 
Fancy  furs  a  specially.  Includ¬ 
ing  Silver  and  C  v  o  s  8  Fox, 
Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Kst.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  retm  osnod  liberal  policy  arc  now 
bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  A merica,  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  Dept.  29 


Sabo  Sure  Catch  Trap 

for  fox,  coon,  Hktink,  ponaum.  irround 
hog,  ruhhit,  etc.,  place  In  animal'* 
burrow.  SOLD  iJlRKOT  ut  factor* 
price.  Write  for  booklet.  Agent,* 
wanted.  Nnbo  Trap  M  fir.  Co. 
81 18  W.  25th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Ship  Us  Your  Raw  Furs  By  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  ease  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  GO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 

Reference*:  Dun  or  Bradstrcet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bank 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable, 
on  salary,  to  take 

subscriptions  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 

men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND  BOX  104  ELYRIA,  OHIO 
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Making  Butter  at  League  Milk  Prices 

The  dairy  company  that  buys  most  of 
the  milk  in  this  section  does  not  make  re¬ 
turns  on  an  honest  test.  Their  returns 
to  me  for  my  milk  for  the  last  half  of 
September  were  made  on  their  test  of  3.0, 
and  about  half  of  the  milk  delivered  was 
Jersey  milk.  .Their  patrons  are  pretty 
much  disgusted.  I  have  150  acres,  with 
an  electrically  equipped  milk  house,  and 
have  started  making  butter  from  my  Jer¬ 
sey  milk,  selling  them  my  Holstein  milk. 
I  figure  out  how  I  could  buy  Jersey  milk 
at  League  prices  and  make  a  fair  return 
on  my  investment,  but  I  cannot  figure 
how  I  could  buy  Holstein  milk  at  League 
prices  and  break  even,  and  give  an  honest 
test.  I  am  equipped  to  handle,  and  want 
to  buy  some  of  my  neighbors’  milk,  and 
they  would  like  me  to  have  it.  I  make 
butter  in  the  old  way,  letting  the  cream 
ripen,  and  the  product  is  very  firm  and 
hard,  made  from  pure  Jersey  cream  or 
Jersey  and  Holstein  cream,  remaining  so 
at  ordinary  house  temperature,  whereas 
the  store  butter  becomes  soft  at  the  same 
temperature.  It  is  evident  that  the  big 
fellows,  churning  at  League  prices,  get 
more  butter  out  of  100  lbs.  of  milk  than 
the  Babcock  test  would  show,  or  they 
couldn’t  pay  the  big  salaries  aud  big  divi¬ 
dends  that  they  do,  in  spite  of  their  tests. 
Here  is  the  proposition,  boiled  down :  I 
am  one  of  a  number  of  farmers  who  are 
tired  of  fattening  the  creamery  or  con- 
densery ;  we  want  more  than  35c  out  of 
the  dollar ;  we  are  less  than  20  miles  from 
a  big  city ;  I  have  a  well-equipped  place 
and  necessary  capital ;  I  have  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  this  lot  of  men,  and  am  living 
and  have  always  lived  on  the  plan,  “rath¬ 
er  the  other  fellow  get  more  than  his  share 
than  not  his  full  share.”  I  don’t  wish  to 
attempt  to  retail  the  milk  in  the  city,  but 
want  to  make  butter,  working  up  a  retail 
trade  with  delivery  once  a  week.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  figure,  the  skim-milk  fed 
to  hogs  might  recompense  me  for  separat¬ 
ing,  churning  and  marketing.  Can  you 
give  or  get  me  some  information  and  ad¬ 
vice?  C.  \v.  E. 

Such  a  test  as  3.9  per  cent  certainly 
seems  low  for  milk  nearly  half  of  which 
was  Jersey.  However,  it  is  hard  to  con¬ 
demn  one’s  tests  until  they  have  been 
properly  checked  up.  You  should  get 
duplicate  samples  from  this  concern  and 
send  them  to  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  for  test.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  some  mighty  careless  sam¬ 
pling  of  milk  carried  on,  and  some  careless 
testing,  possibly  some  of  it  intentional.  I 
do  not  just  understand  whether  your 
neighbors  have  any  Jerseys.  If  they  do 
not  you  could  not  possibly  buy  their  milk 
and  make  it  into  butter  and  get  the 
equivalent  of  League  prices  for  it. 

I  note  you  feel  the  creamery  must  have 
some  way  of  getting  more  butter  out  of 
100  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk,  for  example, 
than  you  do.  The  composition  of  cream¬ 
ery  butter  is  pretty  well  determined  by 
Federal  law.  It  cannot  contain  over  15.9 
per  cent  moisture,  and  just  recently  the 
Government  has  started  to  enforce  rigor¬ 
ously  a  standard  whereby  butter  must 
not  contain  less  than  S2  per  cent  fat. 
Butter  containing  82  per  cent  fat  would 
probably  contain  15  per  cent  moisture,  2 
per  cent  salt  and  1  per  cent  curd.  Farm- 
made  butter  usually  contains  10  to  13  per 
cent  moisture,  while  creameries  aim  at  15 
to  15.5  per  cent.  This  means  that  it 
would  take  2  or  3  lbs.  more  of  fat  to 
make  100  lbs.  of  butter  in  case  of  dairy 
butter.  For  100  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk, 
however,  this  difference  would  be  about 
one-tenth  of  a  pound  of  butter,  or  714  to 
8c  at  present  prices. 

As  to  the  skim-milk,  it  would  yield 
good  profit  if  fed  to  hogs,  but  much  bet¬ 
ter  profit  if  properly  made  into  cottage 
cheese.  When  you  are  working  up  your 
butter  market  in  the  city,  I  should  by  all 
means  go  after  the  cottage  cheese.  The 
two  products  market  ideally  together, 
and  you  could  get  a  store  trade  in  this 
also.  I  should  put  it  up  in  half-pound 
and  pound  containers,  and  retail  at  15c 
half-pound  and  25c  pound.  To  stores  you 
could  sell  at  10c  half-pound  and  29c 
pound.  One  hundred  pounds  of  skim-milk 
will  easily  average  IS  lbs.  cottage  cheese ; 
at  20c  per  lb.  even  equals  $3.00  per  cwt. 
gross  for  skim-milk.  Expense  of  making 
is  very  small.  Trade  would  be  limited  at 
first,  but  unless  the  city  is  plastered  with 
cottage  cheese  a  little  advertising  would 
be  sure  to  create  a  demand.  H.  F.  J. 

Pork  Following  Sauerkraut 

Will  you  inform  me  whether  pork  can 
be  put  into  a  stone  jar  after  sauerkraut 
has  been  in  it?  c.  a.  b. 

There  is  no  reason  why  pork  should  not 
be  put  into  a  stone  jar  following  sauer¬ 
kraut,  if  the  jar  is  properly  scalded  and 
cleansed.  If.  however,  the  enamel  of  the 
jar  is  defective  in  any  way,  or  if  there 
is  suspicion  of  a  crack,  we  would  not  put 
pork  in  it,  for  fear  the  acid  sauerkraut 
had  affected  it  injuriously. 


Thousands  Claim  it  is  Superior 


Universal  Satisfaction 


I  have  two  double-unit 
machines  that  I  have  had 
for  two  seasons,  and  have 
had  very  good  success  with 
them  and  like  them  very 
much. 

Fred  Comstock 
Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 


BETTER  results  with  Universal  Natural  Milker  have  won 
the  endorsement  of  thousands  of  Farmers  and  Dairymen. 
The  economy  in  time  and  labor  saved  has  prompted  their 
claim  for  Universal  superiority. 

A  Universal  milker  outfit  has  done  the  same  amount  of 
milking  in  the  same  time  as  three  men  could  do  milking  by 
hand. 

For  a  twice-a-day  job,  figure  the  saving. 

The  milking  is  done  as  naturally  as  by  hand,  massaging 
two  teats  while  milking  two,  and  the  milking  is  always  done 
the  same  way.  Cows  are  milked  better,  and  frequently  give 
more  milk  when  milked  the  Universal  way. 

The  Universal  rubber  lined  teat  cup  fits  all  cows  without 
adjusting.  Once  you  have  used  a  Universal  you  would  not 
do  without  one. 

Ask  our  nearest  dealer  or  write  us  for  catalog. 


Universal  Milking  Machine  Company, 


613  Mound  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Lump  Jaw 


V 

■  The  farmer’s  old  reliable  treat- 
I  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming’s  Actinoform 

I  Sold  for  $2.60  (war  tax  paid)  a  bottle 
I  under  a  positive  guarantee  since  1S96  —  your 
I  money  refunded,  if  it  fails.  Write  today  for 

H  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

book  of  197  puses  and  67  flluatratioDS.  It  is  KKEE. 
FUMING  BROS.,  Chemists,  300  Union  Stock  Tonis.  Chicago 


I  DIGESTER  TANKAGE  I 

FOR  HOGS 

1  Write  for  prices,  feed- 
|  ing  directions,  etc. 
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IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES,  PA. 
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Less  Lost  Time 
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Watch  out  for  sore  shoulders  and  at  once  apply 
North  Star  Wool  Fat  This  natural  skin  food 
quickly  penetrates  the  flesh,  carrying  nourishment 
which  rebuilds  the  tissues  and  prevents  unsightly 
scars.  Keeps  your  horses  busy  when  most  needed. 

NORTH  STAR 

Antiseptic  Compound 

WOOL  FAT 

is  also  a  specific  for  all  foot  troubles,  such  as  Hard  and  Contracted  Feet, 
Thrush,  Quarter  Crack,  Grease  Heel,  Scratches  and  Corns. 

Always  keep  a  box  in  the  cow  stable,  too.  Use  it  for  Sore  Teats,  Caked 
Udder,  Cuts,  Bruises,  etc.  It  nourishes  and  protects  injured  tissues. 

pprp  TDIAI  nircco  Let  us  sen(l  you  a  liberal  sample  of  North  Star  Wool  Flat 
met  I  (UAL  Ul  rLtl  free.  Write  for  it  today.  Ask  also  about  Germ-X,  the 
powerful,  non-poisonous  disinfectant.  You  need  both  in  your  dairy. 

NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 

1M»X  C  1.A1VKKNCG,  MASS. 


Prices  Slashed  on  Fencing, 
Gates  SteelPosts.BarbWire, 
and  Roofing.  An  opportunity 
buyers  shouldn’t  over¬ 
look.  23c  a  rod  and  up. 


latest  Fence  Bargain 
Book  —  over  150  styles. 
Tells  why  my  Double  Gal¬ 
vanized  Fence  is  most  rust-resist¬ 
ing—  lasts  longer  and  many  money 
saving  points.  Don’t  buy  til!  you 
get  my  book.  Write  for  it  and  get  a 
handy  wire  splicer  FREE,  postpaid. 

Brown  Pays  the  Freight 

and  gives  most  for  your  dollar.  Don’t 
wait.  Send  for  both  today. 

BROWN  PENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  259  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


American  Fence 


Fullgaugewires;full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sont  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


1840 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  13,  1919 


Thi« 

Trademark 
on  every 
Hanes 
Garment 

_  /«sr/cw/rk 

Underwear 

Guarantee  —  We  guarantee  Hanes  Under¬ 
wear  absolutely — every  thread,  stitch  and 
button.  We  guarantee  to  return  your 
money  or  give  you  a  new  garment  if  any 
seam  breaks. 

Biggest  winter 
underwear  value 
ever  sold  at  the  price! 

Hanes  winter  weight  Union  Suits  and  Shirts  and  Drawers  for  men  exceed 
in  return-value  to  you — comfort,  warmth,  wear  and  satisfaction  the  most 
enthusiastic  statement  we  could  make  personally  or  in  our  advertisements. 

Get  your  hands  on  Hanes  Shirts  and  Drawers  (illustrated  in  the  diagram 
above)  Go  over  every  detail  of  workmanship — the  guaranteed  unbreakable 
seams;  guaranteed  buttonholes  that  last  the  life  of  the  garment;  guaranteed 
elastic  knit  collarette  that  can’t  gap;  guaranteed  shape-holding  elastic 
shoulders;  guaranteed  staunch,  snug-fitting  3-button  sateen  waist-band ; 
guaranteed  elastic  knit  wrists ;  pearl  buttons  sewed  on  to  stay;  reinforcements 
at  every  strain  point.  And,  the  Hanes  closed  crotch  stays  closed! 

Choice  of  Hanes  Union  Suits  and  Shirts  and  Drawers  is  a  matter  of  personal 
preference.  Either  will  delight  you. 

Hanes  Union  Suits  for  Boys  S.SThuEi'iS’S 

snug  this  winter,  put  them  into  Hanes  Union  Suits  the  very  finest  underwear 
for  boys  we  ever  saw  near  the  price.  They  stand  the  roughest  wear  and  the 
hardest  wash  and  give  the  greatest  warmth  and  comfort.  They  are  practically 
the  same  as  the  men’s  union  suits — all  the  desired  features — with  added  fleeci¬ 
ness.  Don’t  delay  your  buying.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  write  us  at  once. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

New  York  Office*  366  Broadway 

WARNING  TO  THE  TRADE — Any  garment  offered  as 
“Hanes”  is  a  substitute  unless  it  bears  the  Hanes  label. 


Ventilate 

Your  Barn 


With 

PULLMAN 
VENTILATORS 

Keeps  your  barn  free  of  foul  air.  makes  a 
healthier  condition  for  cattle  and  horses  and 
a  safe  place  for  crops.  A  scientific  exhaust 
ventilator  easily  applied  on  any  roof.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use.  Write  for  prices  and  further 
information.  Agents  Wanted. 

PULLMAN  VENTILATOR  &  MFG.  CO. 
201  W.  York  Are.,  York,  Pa. 


Great  Hog  Protits 

‘  2f- 


on 


SILOS  AT  HALF 
PRICE  THIS  MONTH 

I  am  reducing  the  liigli  cost  of 
silos  by  using  U.  S.  Government 
stamps.  Write  for  particulars. 

I  am  selling  the  product  of  au 
old  and  well  established  silo  con¬ 
cern  whose  goods  have  always 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction  and 
service.  Silos  are  made  of  clear 
Oregon  Fir  and  absolutely  first- 
class  in  every  way.  Place  your 
order  within  the  next  thirty  days 
and  save  precisely  one-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


Save  25  %on  Roofing 


-sHl  CENTURY  Rubber  Roof  mg  ia  sold  direct 
from  factory  to  you.  Best  and  cheapest  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Long  guarantee.  We  pay  freight.  Send  for 
rprr  samples,  catalog  and  bargain  prices 
■  “LE.  Write  today. 

CENTURY  MFG.C0.3n3  Katherine  Bldp.  E.St.Louis. Ill- 


J’ARMS  AND  HOMES 

ERE  LIFE  IS  WORTH  LIVING.  Moderate  prices— genial 
mate— productive  lands.  For  information  write 

ITF  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  -  Dover,  Delaware 


^Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 


Cuts  your  leeding  costs.  Have  bigger 
pigs,  latter  hogs.  Get  them  ready  tor 
market  in  tar  less  time.  You  can  do  it. 

Prove  at  our  risk  that  Milltoline  is  the 
surest  farm  money  maker  known. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Oiler  ten  gallons,  half  a 

barrel,  or  a  barrel.  Take  SO  days — feed  half  to  your 
hogs  and  poultry.  If  not  absolutely  satisfied  return 
the  unused  part  and  we  will  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  us — no  charge  for  the  half  you  used. 

Millrnlirio  bas  a  baso  of  Pure  Modified  Butter- 
1T111KU11IIU  milk  to  which  essential  fats  and 
acids  are  added.  Mllkollne  comes  in  condensed  form. 
Will  keep  indefinitely  In  any  cliimate.  Will  not 
mould,  sour  or  rot.  Flies  trill  not  come  near  it. 
a*  „  fnllnn  For  feeding  mix  one  part  Mllkollne 
u\j  a  UdllUII  with  50  parts  of  water  or  swill  and 
feed  with  your  usual  grain  feeds.  It  helps  keep  hogs 
healthy,  their  appetites  keen  and  makes  more  pork 
per  bushel  of  grain.  Stop  buying  buttermilk  of  un¬ 
certain  quality.  Use  Mllkollne  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  be  sure  of  uniform  acidity,  and  at  a  cost  of 
2c  a  gallon  or  less  when  fed  as  directed.  Many 
users  say  Mllkollne  saves  them  one-third  on  feed 
bills  because  it  makes  their  hogs  and  poultry  as¬ 
similate  all  their  feed. 

1  4 7m 071  PpaI It  W.  H.  Graham.  Middleton. 
1‘xllU  /0  I  I  UIII  Mo.,  writes  that  he  got  an  ex¬ 
tra  $420  worth  of  pork  from  $30  worth  of  Mllkollne 
in  a  sixty  day  feed.  He  made  an  actual  test  of  this 
lot  of  hogs  in  comparison  with  another  bunch.  We 
could  quote  hundreds  of  testimonials,  hut  the  best 
proof  is  that  we  legally  guarantee  Mllkollne  to  be 
satisfactory  or  refund  your  money,  (you  are  the 
judge)  and  refer  you  to  S.  W.  Bird.  Bank  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  Mo.,  and  B.  G.  Dunn  &  Co.  MILKOLINE 
Is  just  as  good  for  Poultry  as  for  Hogs. 

Order  from  Nearest  Dealer  or  Direct  from  this  Ad. 
Send  check  or  money  order  and  ask  for  free  book¬ 
let,  "Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market." 

5  Gals,  at  Creamery  $1.50  per  gal . $7.50 

10  "  "  "  1.25  per  gal . 12.50 

15  "  "  "  1.10  per  gal . 16.50 

32  "  "  "  1.00  per  gal . 32.00 

55  "  "  "  .90  per  gal . 49.50 

No  charge  for  kegs  or  barrels.  Prices  F.  O.  B. 
Nearest  Dealer  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO.  3,&8iajSjW.  mo8' 

Distributed  by: 

W.  J.  Blanchard,  880  Plymouth  St.,  Abbington,  Mass. 
Andorson  &  Scofiold,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Hoffer  &  Gorman,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Frank  S.  Jones,  305  Lanvalo  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Regular  Milking. — The  more  exper¬ 
ience  we  get  in  the  dairy  business  the 
more  impressed  all  of  us  are  with  the 
importance  of  little  things.  Of  these  lit¬ 
tle  things  there  is  none  that  has  a  greater 
or  more  direct  influence  on  the  thing  we 
are  all  after— milk  production — than  reg¬ 
ular  milking.  Some  time  ago  I  saw  the 
record  of  daily  weights  of  a  herd  of  19 
cows  where  the  production,  night  and 
morning,  was  practically  identical.  The 
average  for  this  herd  of  cows  for  the  year 
was  between  11,000  and  12,000  pounds. 
Of  course  the  man  who  will  milk  cows 
regularly  will  feed  them  regularly  and  be 
careful  about  the  other  details.  But  even 
if  other  things  have  to  be  sacrificed  our 
experience  and  observation  teaches  us 
that  the  milking  hour  must  never  be 
passed  by. 

High-testing  IIolsteins. — One  of  our 
neighbors  has  a  Holstein  cow  that  he  is 
running  for  a  seven-day  record.  Her  but- 
terfat  test  is  averaging  between  five  and 
six  per  cent.  She  just  freshened  after 
being  dry  for  six  months  or  better,  during 
which  time  she  ran  on  good  pasture  and 
received  in  addition  a  liberal  grain  ration. 
As  a  result  she  became  literally  ‘“hog- 
fat.”  Since  she  freshened  and  while  she 
is  making  this  record  she  has  eaten 
scarcely  anything.  The  results  will  be 
that  this  cow  will  make  a  wonderful  but- 
terfat  record,  all  of  her  own  production, 
with  no  artificial  aid,  on  a  surprisingly 
small  grain  ration  and  will  be  heralded 
as  a  sort  of  super-cow.  She  really  is  a 
fine  cow  and  a  great  producer.  Under 
normal  handling  she  will  give  a  year's 
production  that  would  he  a  credit  to  any 
cow  in  any  breed.  Yet  her  value  is  going 
to  be  established  on  an  abnormal  record, 
made  under  abnormal  conditions.  Such 
records  are  certainly  not  sound.  In  the 
long  run.  it  is  the  economic  value  of  a 
cow’s  production  that  must  establish  her 
worth. 

iSalt. — Every  little  while  you  will  run 
across  a  herd  of  cattle  that,  while  they 
may  not  be  in  the  hands  of  a  heavy  grain 
feeder,  or  even  an  extra  good  caretaker, 
will  he  outstanding  because  of  their 
health.  We  are  convinced  from  our  own 
experience  that  such  herds  are  invariably 
plentifully  watered  and  given  plenty  of 
salt.  Salt  and  water  are  two  essentials 
that  cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  ration 
of  a  dairy  animal.  Just  because  they  do 
not  cost  much,  and  theoretically  are  not 
hard  to  provide,  little  is  said  about  them  ; 
yet  many  a  pound  of  grain  fed  to  an  ill- 
conditioned  cow  could  be  saved  by  giving 
her  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  water  and 
all  the  salt  she  cared  for. 

Handling  Silage. — I  have  previously 
told  the  difficulties  we  had  with  a  large 
silo  which  is  so  broad  across  that  we  can¬ 
not  feed  out  enough  silage  in  a  day  to  keep 
it  from  spoiling.  We  think  we  have  at 
last  solved  this  problem,  and  I  am  passing 
it  along  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  We 
now  feed  only  off  one-half  of  the  silo  at  a 
time  and  use  the  spoiled  silage  to  cover 
the  half  that  we  do  not  feed  from.  It 
means  quite  a  little  extra  work.  It  is  not 
as  satisfactory  as  a  smaller  silo  would  he. 
but  as  we  are  practicing  it.  we  have  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated  further  loss  from 
spoiled  silage.  dairyman. 


in  1918  paid  patrons  60%c  per  lb.  as 
monthly  average  for  fat.  ZACCHEUS. 
New  York. 


Solidifying  Buttermilk 

What  is  the  method  or  process  of  solid¬ 
ifying  buttermilk  for  Winter  poultry  use? 
Can  this  be  practiced  on  the  farm?  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months  I  always  have  on 
hand  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  buttermilk, 
which  is  fed  to  the  chickens  either  in  the 
form  of  cheese  or  as  a  liquid.  I  would 
like  to  preserve  some  of  this  buttermilk  in 
an  evaporated  form.  Is  it  practical?  If 
so,  how  is  it  done?  S.  B. 

New  York. 

Much  of  the  so-called  condensed  butter¬ 
milk  that  reaches  the  market  is  simply 
heated  to  boiling  for  a  few  hours.  It  is 
then  allowed  to  stand  so  the  casein  will 
settle  to  the  bottom  and  the  whey  is  dipped 
or  drawn  off.  The  resulting  product  is 
then  placed  in  wooden  barrels,  and  while 
it  spoils  so  it  would  not  be  good  for  human 
use.  if  kept  cold  it  is  all  right  for  chicken 
feeding.  Some  such  method  as  this  would 
he  the  only  possible  method  to  use  on 
the  farm.  It  might  not  work  particularly 
well,  but  would  be  worth  trying.  Take  a 
large  iron  kettle  and  set  it  up  out  of  doors 
and  dump  buttermilk  into  it.  Boil  the 
buttermilk  down  to  a  thick  consistency, 
and  then  place  in  a  wooden  keg.  After 
standing  dip  off  any  free  whey  and  pack 
residue  in  a  wooden  barrel,  and  put  where 
it  is  cool  as  possible.  n.  T.  I. 


HORSE  SHOE  CALKS 

DRIVE  OR  SCREW 
SHARP  OR  MUD 

3-8-7-16—1-2-9-16-5-8. 

50  calks  to  box.  PRICE  $1.45 
per  box  delivered  parcel  post  prepaid, 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd  zones. 


THE  MOORE  BROS.  51  Hudson  Ave.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Berkshires  Selling  Well 

Highwood  Farms  reports  sales  of  Berk- 
shires  up  to  Doc.  1  as  several  thousand 
dollars  ahead  of  any  entire  year  since  they 
have  been  in  business.  Exports  have  re¬ 
cently  been  made  to  Bermuda.  Panama 
and  Barbadoes.  Some  of  these  were  boa  re 
from  litters  that  averaged  f!00  lbs.  at 
seven  months. 

Hood  Farm  sent  a  six-months  boar  pig 
and  three  young  sow  pigs  to  the  Southern 
Berkshire  Congress  Show.  They  won 
first  on  junior  boar  pig;  first  and  second 
on  junior  sow  pig;  first  young  herd;  first 
get  of  sire,  and  first,  produce  of  sow,  mak¬ 
ing  a  clean  sweep  of  every  prize  they 
could  win.  They  sold  in  the  auction  the 
following  day  for  $750.  This  was  Lord 
Premier  stock. 


How  Milk  Prices  Are  Figured 

The  article  under  above  title  on  page 
1091  interested  me  much,  as  do  all  mat¬ 
ters  touching  the  dairyman’s  interests. 
Even  more  than  the  topic  under  consid¬ 
eration  I  am  querying  still  why  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  not  paid  for  excess  fat  above 
3  per  cent  the  price  at  which  it  is  figured 
in  estimating  the  value  of  butter,  which 
price  for  excess  has  never  been  figured 
at  above  65-75  per  cent  of  its  value  for 
butter-making  where  it  can  be  handled 
properly.  Any  good  creamery  will  make 
a  product  from  fat  in  the  condition  it  is 
in,  in  market  milk,  a  “better  than  extra, 
and  so  be  worth  1  to  2c  more  per  lb. 
Another  matter  I  wish  to #  suggest,  viz., 
barring  from  membership  in  the  Dairy- 
men’s  League  any  who  use,  or  furnish 
for  their  employes,  oleo.  From  au  ex¬ 
tensive  acquaintance  with  dairymen  in 
this  State, and  as  a  whole  the  larger  ones 
are  the  greater  sinners,  I  am  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  their  penuriousness.  I 
cannot  prove  my  point,  but  I  believe  that 
no  other  dairymen  are  able  to  get  so 
much  from  their  milk  as  those  who  are 
able  to  patronize  a  first-class  creamery. 
I  know  of  one  in  Steuben  County  which 


How  to  Make  Good  Dairy  Butter 

(Continued  from  page  1S32) 

just  begins  to  taste  sour.  This  means  that 
cream  held  for  three  days  or  more  must 
be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  50  degrees 
Falir.  or  below  until  ripened.  When 
cream  is  kept  above  this  temperature  it 
will  he  sour  all  right  at  churning  time, 
and  it  is  most  sure  to  have  developed  all 
sort  of  off  flavors  as  well.  What  is  need¬ 
ed  to  make  good-flavored  butter  is  a  cream 
having  a  mild  acid  flavor  only. 

Pasteurized  Cream. — Butter  made  out 
of  pasteurized  sweet  cream  is  gaining  in 
favor,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  make 
butter  that  is  to  he  stored  out  of  this 
cream.  Pasteurization  is  easily  accom¬ 
plished  on  a  small  amount  of  cream  sim¬ 
ply  by  setting  the  vessel  containing  the 
cream  in  a  larger  vessel  of  hot  water  over 
a  slow  fire.  Heat  the  cream  to  145  de¬ 
grees  Falir.,  and  hold  it  there  for  20  min¬ 
utes  ;  then  cool  it  to  churning  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  cream  should  be  stirred  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  heating  and  cooling 
process.  This  method  works  well  only 
when  the  cream  is  kept  sweet  up  to  the 
time  of  pasteurizing.  This  heating  of 
the  cream  so  changes  its  physical  make¬ 
up  that  it  churns  easily  with  small  loss  of 
fat  in  the  buttermilk,  whereas  the  same 
cream  before  pasteurization  will  scarcely 
churn  at  all.  Making  butter  from  pas¬ 
teurized  cream  means  heating  it  as  above 
mentioned,  and  then  souring  it  with  a 
good  clean-flavored  lot  of  sour  milk  called 
a  “starter.”  Unless  butter  is  made  in 
large  quantities  on  the  farm  it  is  not 
wise  td  try  to  use  a  “starter.”  This 
method  is  used  extensively  in  creameries. 

The  matter  of  the  proper  churning  tem¬ 
perature  will  be  discussed  in  a  future 
article.  Whether  the  cream  be  ripe  or 
sour,  it  should  be  cooled  to  the  churning 
temperature  and  held  there  at  least  two 
or  three  hours  before  churning.  Butter- 
fat  in  cream  chills  very  slowly,  and  un¬ 
less  sufficient  time  is  allowed  the  temper¬ 
ature  will  rise  rapidly  during  churning, 
and  the  butter  comes  in  a  soft,  sticky 
condition,  with  a  large  loss  of  fat  in  the 
buttermilk.  The  thing  to  ever  bear  in 
mind  in  caring  for  cream  is  that  the 
quality  of  the  butter  can  never  be  auy  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  cream  from  which  it  was 
made. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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"F  she  isn’t  lay¬ 
ing  now  when 
eggs  are  high, 
you’re  losing 
money.  Start 
her — build  her  up  so 
that  proper  feeding 
will  bring  the  eggs 
and  keep  them 
coming. 

Pratts 

Poultry  Regulator 

Mixed  with  the 
feed  daily  aids  diges¬ 
tion,  assures  health, 
turns  feed  into  eggs 
—and  dollars.  The 
standard  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  Used 
by  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  poultrymen  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  results. 

“  Your  Money  Back  If 
YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied” 

Write  for  Pratts  NEW  Poultry  Book — Free 

Pratt  Food  Company 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 
Toronto 


Groan  food  the  y«» 
round  means  mori 
-bigger  profits 


Close-to-Naiuro 
Q  RAIN  SPROUTERJ 

Produces  the  vapor- 
bath  sprouts,  vege¬ 
table  milk  and  grape 
sugar  that  bring  big 
egg  yields.  All  kinds  and  sizes 
of  sprouters  from  a  few  hens 
to  1,000.  Circulars  free. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
78  Front  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 

For  Sick  Chickens 

Preventive  and  curative  ofcolds.  roup,  canker,  awellei! 
heed.  aore  head,  chicken  pox.  limber  neck,  aour  crop  chol¬ 
era.  bowel  trouble,  etc.  Mr«.  T.  A.  Morley  of  Galien  Mich 
•aya:  ’Have  used  Germozone  17  yrs.  for  chickens  and  could 
not  *et  along  without  it."  Geo.  F.  Vickerman.  Rockdale. 
N.  Y..  says:  "Have  used  Germozone  12  years;  the  best  foi 
bowel  troubles  I  ever  found."  Frank  Sluka.  Chicago.  HI., 
wntea:  1  have  lost  but  1  pigeon  and  nochickena  in  the  3  yrs. 
I  have  been  using  Germozone."  C.  0.  Petrain.  Moline.  111.: 

I  never  had  a  sick  chick  all  last  season."  Bernard  Horn- 
Ini.  Kirksvine,  Mo.,  says:  “Cured  my  puniest  chicks  this 
spring.  Ralph  Wurst,  Erie,  Pa.,  says:  "Not  acaseofwhite 
diarrhoea  in  3  yrs.  I  raise  over  a  thousand  a  year.”  Good 
alao  for  rabbits,  birds,  pet  stock. 

GERMOZONE  is  sold  generally  at  drug  and  seed  stores. 
Don  tnsk  a  substitute.  We  mail  from  Omaha  postpaid  in 
new  23c,  75c  and  31.50  sizes.  Poultry  books  free. 

QKO- w-  LIt  CO-  Past  463  OMAHA.  NEB. 


More  Light— More  Eggs 


ARTIFICIAL  light  for  hen  houses  in- 
creases  eg.  production.  Knight 
300  C.  P.  Gasoline  lanterns  and  light¬ 
ing  systems  gur<  sate,  economical  and 
nearest  approach  to  sunlight  known. 
Write  (o.  special  introductory 
offer  A-l 

K.  &  G.  Lighting  Co. 

ai 8  West  46th  St-  New  York,  N.Y 


TIFFANY’S  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver  White  ami  Columbian  Wyandottes,  Buff,  Barred 
and  \\  hi rte  Rocks,  K.  I.  Reds,  Brown  and  White  Log- 
11  rns.  I  ekiu,  Rouen  aim  Indian  Runner  Oucklings,  bsavy 
type.)  Book  your  order  no>\  for  Spring  delivery. 

ALDNAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R34  Phoenixvi'lle,  Pa. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes, 

P  ancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  ami  animals. 
WM.  J.  MAGKENSPN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardiey,  Pa 


Million  HI  TTEIlCri’  COCKEKF.I.S.  »C  , 

<  K  daleTakms.  Port  J  ekferSON  Station.  N.Y.  v)  eiK'u- 

S  i  Game  Pullets  and  Cockerel  i*lck 

An  ic.i  jockerels,  $3  each.  .1.  L.  Lee,  Carmel.  N.Y. 

Oockerels— Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  minion 

Either  light  or  dark.  Choice  breeding  ami  exhibi- 
tlM 'l  cockerels  a  specialty.  March  and  April  hatched, 
i.:  $•>,  $7.50,  $10,  $15  mid  $*20  each.  Parkes’  Heavy-laying 
strain,  same  age,  $5.  $7  >50  and  $10.  Must  please  nr  money 
refunded.  I.  II.  II  aOO  K  X,  SergeuntMville.  N.  J. 

R  I  R  finolorolo  Tompkins  strain,  from  good  pro- 
!!•  I.  it.  uUUKorolS  diming  stock.  Pr ice,  $5  to  $10 each; 
snipped  on  approval.  WEOGEMERE  FARM.  Framingham, 

A  Few  Choice  Early  Hatched  Ancona  Cockerels 

"  Shepherd  strain  S3  50  each  or  two  for  S6. 

Shady  Lane  Farm,  Guy  T.  Slitor,  Mor..  R.  D.  2,  Rushville.  N.Y. 

Large  Colored  M  uscovys  jessie  reynoi5os,  p«t«M»uri,K.r. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  In  connection 
with  tlie  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  In  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  ttie  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  yhich  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
November  28,  1919: 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  I . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Oneck  Farm,  L,  1 . 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ontario . 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  H.  Bassett.  Conn . 

D.  8.  V aughn.  R.  I . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  II . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  ,  N.  H . 

8.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen.  Ni  ss . 

Chickatawbut  Farms  Mass . 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall.  Conn . 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  .  N.  H . . 

Harry  J>.  Emmons,  Conn . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

Herbert  L  Warren.  Que.,  Canada  _ 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C . 

Middlebrook  Farm,  N.  Y . . 


Week 

23 

13 

1 

10 

22 

19 


28 

26 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

RHODE 


REDS 


ISLAND 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polbenius.  N.  Y . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

II.  8.  Bickford.  N.  H..... . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  U.  Jansen. Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Ii 

Chas.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

W.  E.  Bumsted,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

Benjamin  Guyette.  Mass . 

Tri-Acre  Farm,  Conn . 

Edward  P.  Ushc  -.  Mass . 

Natick  Farm,  K.  1 . ’ . 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE8 

A.  L.  Anderson,  N.  H . 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 

W  H  Bassett,  Conn . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  R.  Swain.  Conn . 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn  . 

OREGONS 

Ore,  Agricultural  College.  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  A.  Brizzee.  Pa . 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny.  N.  Y . 

W.  Edgar  Baker.  Jr.,  L..I . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn. . 

Glenhope  Farm.  Mass . 

Emory  U.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  I .  ’  . 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y . ”... 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Eigenrauch  A  DeWinter,  N.J . 

James  O  LeKevre.  N.  Y . 

Shadovrbrook  Farm,  Conn . ”” 

small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . ” 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

L.  A.  Grouten,  Conn.. . 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.Y . 

»  S.  Ells.  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . . . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . ” 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm  Ohio _ _ 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . . . 

0.  Rasmussen,  N.  J . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  j . 

Emil  Klein  N.J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

E  A.  Ballard.  Pu . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards, Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass. . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Coun . 

J.  A.  Hansen,  Ore . 

Alex  McVlttie,  Mich . . . 

Mrs.  J.  L  Theusen,  Conn . 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  y... 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec . 

U.  8.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan . 

U.  8.  Dist.  Barracks.  Kan . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N.J . . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quuckenbush.  N.J . . 

The  Yates  Farm.N.  Y . ] 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . .[ 

C.  O  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Wlllanna  Farm.  N.  J . ".**] 

C.  S  Greene.  N.J . . 

Coleman  Miles,  III . 


Total.... 


Total 

87 

28 

1 

12 

32 

56 

73 

75 

2 

18 


10 

32 

6 

16 

25 

74 

10 

55 

12 

25 

26 

129 

25 

75 

11 

91 

7 

4b 

21 

102 

19 

36 

24 

71 

15 

65 

36 

114 

>0 

4» 

31 

89 

It 

31 

37 

177 

34 

122 

21 

36 

37 

120 

6 

18 

4 

20 

9 

28 

11 

37 

25 

69 

9 

27 

S 

30 

118 

10 

38 

7 

14 

1 

3 

28 

102 

26 

123 

32 

80 

18 

67 

24 

120 

23 

48 

17 

63 

8 

30 

15 

46 

12 

38 

27 

115 

1« 

43 

15 

74 

16 

32 

29 

74 

4 

7 

22 

68 

27 

101 

15 

38 

2 

6 

2 

2 

12 

18 

12 

46 

8 

43 

27 

19 

41 

13 

21 

30 

102 

20 

76 

12 

35 

13 

25 

49 

139 

7 

15 

14 

47 

22 

97 

21 

65 

5 

18 

25 

89 

2 

10 

11 

31 

8 

17 

44 

151 

7 

7 

4 

11 

4 

16 

14 

42 

*3 

l-9 

5 

12 

1463 

4853 

200,000  CHICKS  FOR  1920 
Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns  and  Broilers.  Now  is  the  time  to 
place  your  order.  Prices  reasonable.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalog  free.  KEYSTONE  lUTCUEItV,  Richfield,  i*a. 

inn?  <1  W.  Leghorn  April  Pullets,  $2.50.  May 

IUV  hatched.  *2.25.  El  Briton  Farm.  Darlington,  Mp. 

Belgian,  Carneaux.  50  or  200 
,,  birds  now  ready  for  delivery. 

Llm  Thee  Poultry  and  S<juab  Farm,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


ForSale— PIGEONS  i 


Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS  te^ure’bred stocfc 


Hens,  $0.  OHUKR  .sow.  YVm.  W, 


oung  Toms.  $J  to  $12. 
Ketch,  CoHocton,  N.Y. 


Wild  Turkeys  »rV^nWi‘S;r 

Bertha  M.  Tyson  -  Rising  Sun,  Maryland 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS 

Shells  and  1  cock.  All  tine  lnrgo  birds.  Cook’s  strain. 
$20  buys  them.  Also  .»  beautiful  cockerels  hatched  from 
egrcs  costing  120  per  setting  from  Cooks  Sons.  Write  for 
prices.  George  M.  Hallook,  Washington  villo,  N.  Y. 


pBR  WALK.  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerel*. 


hatched,  vigorous  and  well  matured.  Also" a, 'few  \Vhit  o 
>>  yandotte  cock-birds.  II.  K.  SOl'UKIt.  Box  4, Torn*  River,  N.J. 


SIN Gl-E  COM  H  \V  II  I  T  E  I.  E  G  H  O  R  \  COCK. 

I  sold  Hillview  Farm,  won  1st  at  Coliseum,  Chicago, 
write  me  your  needs.  Dr,  Herrington,  McKees  Rock*,  p*. 


^•iiMMiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiitiitifiiiiitiMiniiiiMiminiiiiiiiiniMiiiniiiiiniiiiifriiiiMiiiititiitiifiitMiiiiiiiiiiiif*^ 

Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

Young  stock  for  sale  from  our  wonderful  55- 
pound  tom— BLOOMFIELD  KING  — Buy 
our  Turkeys  and  improve  your  flock. 

Pullets  and  Hens.  .  ,  $20.00  to  $25.00 
Cockerels  and  Toms.  .  25,00  to  50.00 

Order  eggs  now  for  spring  delivery  from 

RING  NECK  PHEASANTS 

WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS 
GIANT  BRONZETURKEYS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bloomfield  Farms 

America’s  Largest  Game  Farm 

1722  Penobscot  Building 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Write  for  Price  Lid  and 
|  free  descriptive  Booklet  of  $ 

|  Instructions.  "'*>■  ’  | 

~iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuniiiiiiiiiii»iiitiiiniiiiiiiinnmniiuiiiiiii:iiiinnniniiiiiiiiiuinniiimnniiiu^ 

PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs.  Nort*'  - .  n  American, 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  eggs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen’l  Cir. 
FREE.  Most  instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c,  it  Is  returnable. 
I.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

February  Cockerels — rich,  red  birds,  guaran¬ 
teed  six  pounds  weight.  Money  refunded 
if  not  pleased. 

$5.°°,  $7.so  and  $  1 0.00  each 

Sand  Hill  Farm 

Phone  345  HUNTINGTON,  N.Y. 

Pelliam  Farm 

We  have  for  sale: 

Pgcan  and  Mallard  Ducks  White  Reck  Pullets 

A  few  choice  cockerels.  Pullets.  I3.U0  and  up. 

Also  hatching  eggs  in  season. 

Address,  EDWARD  TAYLOR,  Poultryman 

PELHAM  FARM  SOUTHAMPTON.  N.Y. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

Free  descriptive  circular.  A  discount  of  2f>‘&  on  all 
orders  for  eggs  and  chicks  for  ipring  delivery  re¬ 
ceived  by  us  before  January  1st,  1920. 

SUSSEX  FARM,  R.  R.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

EGGS  EGGS  EGGS 

Get  in  your  orders  early  for  PEKIN,  INDIAN 
RUNNER,  MALLARD  and  PHEASANT 
EGGS,  for  tiie  coming  season. 

DAY-OLD  DUCKLINGS  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

_ after  March  1st. 

FRANC0-AMER1CAN  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Goshen,  New  York 

DUCKS-Imperial  Mammoth  Pekins 

Single  birds,  either  sex.  $5;  three,  $14;  doz.,$50, 
ELMWOOD  POULTRY  FARM.  So.  Euclid.  Ohio 


TOULOUSE  OEESE 

Large  size.  Money  makers.  $12  per  pair.  One 
trio,  three  yrs.  old,  $30. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Timmerman,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Hilldale  Bronze  Turkeys 

Some  fine  breeders  left.  One  10-lh.  Tom.  Order  before 
Dec.  loth.  Mrs.  Geo.  G.  Royce,  Depkyster,  New  York 

For  Sale-Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 

Strong.  Healthy  Birds.  The  breed  of  Turkeys  that  always 
stay  at  Home.  lin.  \»  AI.1KK  B.  SAX  lux.  Venire  Center,  N.Y 

Tnrkouo  P°r  best  results  breed  from  Pure  Wild  Yearling 
I  Ul  KBJ3  Toms.  WEESE  For  Sale.  Grand  Mature  Emdens, 
one  Imported.  M.  M.  FAltKEK,  Orange,  Virginia 


White  Holland  Turkeys 
Turkeys 


Mrs.  E.  J.  Ridir 
Rodman,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  and  Half  Wild  Turkeys. 
John  D.  smith  -  Walton,  New  York 

FOK  Sale — Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS.  Terns, 
$18;  hens,  *10.  Mrs.  Jonx  Mix,  Maryland,  New  York 


For  Sale-Grey  African  Geese 


Karl  McMctrray 
Broad  albln,  N.Y. 


Barred  Rocks  for  Sale 

to  secure  a  few  well  bred  pullets,  sired  by  pedigreed 
male  birds  from  252-egg  hens  or  better.  Only  a  few 
choice  cockerels  left.  C.  W.  &  H.  J.  ECKHART,  Shohola.  Pa. 

“LAST  WORD  in  WHITE  WYANDOTTES”^ 

(Regal)  breeding:  cockerels.  Farm  raised  youngsters. 
Price,  $5  to  $15.  Order  early.  CALCUTTBROS  .  Blacksione.  Mast. 


D.  SHOEMAKER’S  State  Prize  Beurbon  lUd  Turkey*. 

Ped.  Belgian  Hares.  $5  each.  Guinea  l  igs,  B  eeders, 
large,  $1  each.  Golden  C&mpine  ck’ls,  $5  each.  Ft.  Plain,  N.r. 


.  C.  Buff  Leghorn  Room  era  for  Breeders  for  sale. 
Have  a  few  on  hand.  JACOB  NEIMONO,  Heiiiaterriiie,  p». 


R or  P  Rnot  Yandotte  cockerels,  vigorous 
uai .  i  .  nun*  breeders  of  quality.  Price  reasonable. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lanadale,  Pa. 


MAGNOLIA  FARMS 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

125  April  Hatched 
White  Rock  Pullets 

Free  Range  and  well  developed 
Price  $3.50  Each 
Address  all  communications 

Magnolia  Farms 

- — - -  ^ 

Cockerels,  Baby 
Chicks,  Eggs 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
Reds,  B.  K  Rocks,  W. 
W  yandotte  s.  Farm 
ran  ge  heavy  lay i  ng 
stock  that  will  multiply 
your  poultry  profits.  Il¬ 
lustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 

GALEN  FARMS 
Box  100  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


STONE  S  1  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2nd  young' and  old  utility  pens  at  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  19.  Cornell  Certified,  Line  bred  for  size, 
vigor  and  egg  production.  It  is  the  strain  that 
produces  the  largest  per  cent,  of  200-Egg  hens 
that  counts.  A  larger  proportion  of  my  liens 
were  certified  than  any  other  flock  in  N.  Y. 
State,  according  to  records  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity-  Cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  Eggs  and 
Baby  Chicks  in  season. 

ELMER  R.  STONE 


CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


3e  White  Leghorns 


Exclu- 

_  sively 

3,000  breeders  on  free  Farm  Range, .Bred 
Specially  for  heavy  egg  production. 

BARRON  STRAIN 

choice  COCKS  and  COCKERELS  sale 

Single  Birds  $5  each.  3  for  $13.  In  lots  of  5  or  more 
$3  each.  Get  your  breeders  before  winterfsets  in 
No  hens  nor  pullets  for  sale.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

CORNELL  CERTIFIED 

BREEUHNG°RN  COCKERELS 

SELECTED  by  Cornell  Professor  os  advanced  registered 
utility  Stock  with  superior  standard  qualities,  and  reg¬ 
istered  at  college  by  official  sealed  legbands  (on  each 
cockerel)  which  state  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  —  1919 
From  my  strain  that  was  awarded  lirst  prize  in  pullet 
risers  Flocks”)  by  Prof.  Krum  of 
Cornell  at  N.  Y  .Mate  Fair.  Price  above  Cock.rels  510  each 

Baby  Chicks  N0^,BR?S^NRGF°RREDEER» 

KOSLD,  Ptdigree  Poultry  Farm,  New  CIty,N.Y, 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED 

J\ith  the  amount  of  eggs  your  Leghorns  are  producing  ? 
U  not,  ws  can  send  you  some  that  will. satisfy  you.  Our 
birds  are  pure  BARRON  Leghorns  bred  from  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  trap-nested  and  pedigi  eed  stock.  We  have 

several  hundred  early  hatched  pedigreed  cockerels  bred 
from  carefully  seiected  trap-nested  liens  with  records 
ni 1  , to  2t)8-  Pric®d  ^cording  to  pedigree  and  quality. 
All  stock  guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

#  Sale  of 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerel* 

Large,  handsome,  robust  cockerels  from  pedigreed 
stock  part  Barron.  *3.50-$o— $10  each.  Send  for  circular. 

AR  THLR  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

March  hatched  on  farm  range.  Bred  from  200-egg 
type  stock  Price,  $5  and  S10  each.  Our  breeder! 
are  certified  by  Cornell.  Booking  orders  now  for 
Baby  chicks  and  eggs.  Hamilton  Farm,  Huntinoton,  N.Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

pedigreed  stock.  $s  Each.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Hutle,.  N.  j. 


Fverlay  Brown  Leghorns  JESSriA, 

*  test.  Lea  aim?  winnpiN 


World's  Record 

«  .  - arican  Egg  Laying  Con- 

.  .  te?'t-  Leading  winners.  New  York,  Chicago. 

Cockerels  reasonable,  everlat  farm.  Bo,  ib.  P.m.nd.  Indian. 


BARRED  ROCK  Cockerels  c  °  0(1 


*3  to  $4  each.  J.  I. 


strains 

HERETER,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  I*a. 


s>  C.W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

:.rm  i-aised.  $3  each.  G.  G.  LUCKY, Holmeaville,  Ohio 

WhiteLeghorn Pullets  LT28g%«&S 

xvis  toi  sale.  FOREST  FAR  M,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

Rose  Comb  R.I.  Red  Cockerels 

Raised  from  BUEI>-TO-I,Ar,  HI. UK  UIHBO.N  WINNERS  at  the 
LEADING  SHOWS.  Large,  long  backed,  big  boned,  good,  red, 
husky  cockerels  shipped  on  approval  for  *4  and  $5  each. 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D-,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Underhill  Strain  ?■  c'  **■  1  Red  cockerel.. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reels 

?  -n_t° ^51-cgg  strain.  Cockerels,  *5,  $10  and  *15. 

-  Cniry  ville,  N.  Y. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  SSVtoMftiSf  stock 

imported  direct  with  records.  E.  E.  LEWIS.  Ap.lachin,  N.  Y 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorn  Y  cartings.  Heavy  laying  Wvcoff 
strain,  $•-’.  Kl  Briton  Farm,  Darlington,  MaryLvxd 

S.  C.  Brown  T.eghorn  Cockerels.  A  few  choice  ones, 
*3  each.  Harold  Nichols,  R.  D.  6,  Penn  Yan,  >'.  Y. 

White  ami  Huff  Wyandotte  Cockerels.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  *5.  Inez  Taylor,  Kelsey,  N.  Y. 

PLANSFORPOULTRYHOUSES 

INL^ND’pOIJLTRY  J^OU^RN IiidinnapoVla'.^ind! 

S.G. 


ANNA  M.  JONKS, 

PEDIGREE  LEGHORN 

GREENDALB  FARMS, 


COCKERELS 

Greendale,  N.  Y. 


Tom  Barron’s  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  KUma 

““‘I  ed  from  dams  with  records  200-278 


Individually  pedigi-e 
eegs.  Flock  liatehe; 
eggs.  Circular.  WILLOW 


BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Odes..,  N.  1  • 


O  O  C  K  E 

and  Leghorns,  C.  O.  D.  C. 


R  E  L 

LAUVF.R, 


M. 


S$2  and  $3 

each.  Hocks 

MoAllsterTiJlr,  P» 


mlyohca  Cockerels  w.!  us 


well  matured,  *5. 

BROCK,  Sa.  Kortrighl.  H.  T. 


Francais  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  f1ee'^er«frd 

Also  tiapnested  breeders.  Winner  of  last  Storrs  con" 


test.  JULES  F 


rninoAin  ...  .  —  ^m/irscon 

FRANCAIS, Westliampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Buck’s  Barred  Rocks 

Garret  W.  Buck 


Cockerels.  S.  1  0, 
1  5  and  S20  Each. 
Colts  Neck,  N.  J 


Pnr  Qa  la  Fifteen  Sliver  l.aecd  WYANDOTTE 

roroaie  ciocKEKEi.r  - 


fowls,  bred  from 


,8.  Large, 
prize  winners,  a. 


vigorous  free  range 

E.  SKI  PEL,  Danville,  Pa. 


Light  Brahmas  Exclusively  e6reisros25o°tko 

53.50  Each.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  Norfolk,  Cooo. 


AGENTS  WANTED 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


AH  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Last  year  I  sent  to  the  Allen  Rug 
Weaving'  and  Carpet  Cleaning  Company, 
Hamilton  avenue  and  Putnam  street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  their  catalogue.  Re¬ 
ceiving  one  I  shipped  50  lbs.  of  ingrain 
carpet  to  be  woven  into  a  9x12  rug.  This 
amount  not  being  enough  by  terms  of 
their  catalogue  they  would  supply  extra 
material  to  make  rug  required  for  6c  per 
lb.,  rug  to  cost  $16.80  and  extra  material 
they  furnish.  I  shipped  them  this  June 
21,*  and  hearing  nothing  from  their  com¬ 
pany  I  wrote  twice  with  no  effect.  Sep¬ 
tember  9  I  went  to  see  them.  _  They  were 
full  of  apologies  for  not  having  it  done 
and  promised  I  should  get  it  by  Septem¬ 
ber  16.  September  16  arrived  but  no 
rug,  so  I  wrote  again  and  have  received 
no  reply.  By  their  catalogue  it  was  to 
take  two  to  four  weeks  to  weave  the  rug. 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  more  expense,  but 
want  to  get  the  rug  finished,  and  if  they 
do  not  intend  to  weave  it  would  like  to 
have  the  address  of  a  reliable  weaving 
company.  _  w.  F.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Allen  Rug  Weaving  and  Carpet 
Company  do  not  respond  to  our  several 
appeals  in  the  subscriber’s  behalf.  We 
are  therefore  publishing  the  subscriber’s 
experience  for  the  guidance  of  other 
members  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
family. 


Will  you  tell  me  what  you  can  about 
the  Eastman  Rubber  Works,  213  East 
Fortieth  street,  New  York?  Are  they 
reliable  and  are  their  products  any  good? 
I  am  thinking  of  selling  their  tires,  and 
I  want  to  know  if  it  is  a  good  type.  I 
know  that  you  will  be  more  likely  to  find 
out  more  about  them  than  I  possibly  can, 
for  I  know  about  your  paper  having 
saved  many  a  person  from  wildcat 
schemes.  H.  W.  H. 

New  York. 

Apparently  the  business  of  the  East¬ 
man  Rubber  Works  is  to  buy  up  discarded 
tires  and  rebuild  them.  We  have  little 
faith  in  rebuilt  tires.  If  the  fabric  of 
the  tire  has  deteriorated  a  blow-out  is 
apt  to  occur  any  time  on  these  rebuilt 
tires,  even  though  they  may  look  like 
new.  In  cases  where  the  fabric  of  the 
tire  is  perfect  it  is  possible  to  retread 
them  and  get  good  service  from  the  tire ; 
hut  it  would  be  taking  a  long  chance  to 
buy  “rebuilt”  from  a  concern  of  this  kind 
wdiich  is  without  established  financial 
responsibility. 


Pittsburgh  was  visited  by  a  man  from 
Texas  who  represented  that  when  the  oil 
boom  started  in  the  Ranger  field  he 
bought  for  next  to  nothing  20  acres,  sev¬ 
eral  miles  beyond  that  place.  This  plot, 
he  claimed,  was  very  valuable,  and  he 
would  let  others  in  on  the  enterprise.  He 
offered  400  square  feet  of  land  at  $250 
to  $300  cash,  or  Liberty  bonds,  and  sold 
his  entire  20  acres  to  washerwomen, 
chauffeurs,  laborers  and  other  folk.  Each 
purchaser  thought  he  was  getting  400 
feet  square,  but  what  he  really  got  was 
a  small  strip  unsuitable  for  erecting  any 
equipment  to  drill  for  oil.  The  Texan 
has,  of  course,  disappeared  with  the  cash 
and  bonds,  and  some  2,000  poor  people 
are  looking  for  him. 

I  am  enclosing  you  a  letter  from  a 
person  with  whom  my  wife  invested  back 
in  1904  or  1905.  The  records  were  all 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1911,  but  I  had  the 
stock  certificate  replaced  at  that  time. 
My  wife  passed  away  in  1917,  and  I  have 
been  on  the  sick  list  ever  since  then  and 
have  not  located  the  certificate,  but  the 
proceeds  will  come  to  me  if  ever  paid. 
Will  you  advise  me  as  to  when  it  will  be 
payable?  The  certificate  call  for  20 
shares.  Kindly  give  me  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  matter  possible,  and  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  I  am  needing  the  cash  to 
keep  the  boiler  going.  W.  II.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

George  Livingston  Richards  published 
“The  Brown  Book”  in  Boston  some  years 
ago.  He  also  sold  stock  in  a  mailing 
machine  company.  It  is  our  information 
that  he  went  abroad  with  the  money  that 
he  extracted  from  gullible  and  trusting 
people.  The  stock  of  the  company  never 
amounted  to  anything,  was  a  total  loss  to 
investors,  and  although  Richards  put  the 
blame  on  others,  the  scheme  had  every 
appearance  of  a  definite  plan  to  get  other 
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people’s  money.  Our  suspicion  is  con¬ 
firmed,  as  his  present  operation  in  Eng¬ 
land  seems  to  be  on  the  same  line.  He 
represents  that  he  has  disposed  of  the 
property  of  Richards,  Ltd.,  and  Franking 
Machines,  Ltd.,  for  $650,000,  and  final 
settlement  will  take  place  in  nine  months 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 
He  is,  however,  arranging  to  purchase  a 
large  block  of  the  Franking  Machines 
Ltd.  stock  and  will  offer  it  to  share¬ 
holders  at  a  low  rate.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  hope  for  a  dividend  on 
an  investment  of  the  kind,  and  American 
investors  cannot  hope  to  get  any  pay¬ 
ments  on  their  old  account  against 
Richards.  Those  who  suffered  through 
his  previous  operations  are  not  likely  to 
take  the  present  bait. 

George  Iv.  Higbie  &  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  operated  through  agents  selling 
farm  seeds  in  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  last 
season.  As  a  result  of  the  dissatisfaction 
the  Farm  Bureau  Agent  of  that  county 
sent  a  letter  to  the  members  advising 
them  of  the  methods  employed  by  this 
house,  and  the  verdict  of  the  farmers  who 
planted  the  seeds.  This  brought  a  pro¬ 
test  from  the  seed  firm,  which  caused  the 
Farm  Bureau  Agent  in  reply  to  ask  the 
following  pertinent  questions : 


We  feel  justified  in  asking  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  your  business  methods. 
Farmers  whom  your  agent  visited  state 
that  one  of  the  most  important  terms  of 
sale  made  by  him  is  that  the  seed  stocks 
ordered  need  not  be  accepted  if,  upon 
arrival,  they  are  found  unsatisfactory. 
That,  you  must  agree,  is  the  rule  com 
monly  observed  by  seedsmen  of  good  re¬ 
pute.'  Why  do  you  deny  the  right  of  a 
farmer  to  cancel  his  order,  regardless  of 
his  reason  for  so  doing?  _  Why  did  you 
threaten  to  sue  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newtown  Square  who  canceled  their 
orders,  in  1913?  Why  did  you  send  scores 
of  “Notices  of  Impending  Legal  Proceed¬ 
ings”  to  farmers  in  Bucks.  County  who 
availed  themselves  of  this  right  in  191S- 
One  of  your  communications,  which  is 
now  before  me,  states  that  “the  contract 
which  you  signed  is  as  binding  as  a  note, 
and  that  you  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
seed  whether  you  take  delivery  or  not. 
There  are  some  farmers  who  are  prepared 
to  fight  that  statement  in  court. 

Our  next  question  is :  ''  hy  have 

some  farmers  received  from  you  or  your 
agents  repeated  requests  for  payment  of 
bills  which  have  already  been  paid  in  lull, 
as  is  proved  by  the  canceled  draft?  An 
occasional  mistake  of  this  kind  may  D0 
carelessness;  but  one  of  our  farmers  has 
suggested  that  constant  repetition  might 
be  looseness.  The  fact  that  you  have  a 
nmltigraphed  form  letter  to  cover  the 
above  contingencies  suggests  that  you 
have  considerable  trouble  of  this  kind. 

There  seems  to  be  another  noticeable 
feature  in  this  section.  Your  agents  have 
been  in  this  county  three  times  and  in 
nearby  communities  two  other  times  that 
have  been  reported  to  me,  but  I  have  not 
yet  heard  of  a  community  that  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  return  visit. 

I).  W.  ATKINSON, 

Delaware  Co..  Pa.  f  ouuty  Agent. 


I  am  enclosing  papers  relative  to  a 
[aim  I  have  against  the  Rulgley  P relie¬ 
ve  Association,  Worcester.  Mass.  1  hey 
pfuse  to  pav  me  because  I  did  not  have 
ledical  treatment  at  home  or  at  doctor  s 
ffice  but  twice.  I  was  under  the  doctor  s 
are  the  entire  time,  but  was  located  so 
liat  I  saw’  him  daily  and  for  that  reason 
ledical  treatment  was  given  me,  not  at 
ome.  or  at  his  office,  but  when  !  thus 
aw  him.  which  was  more  convenient.  1 
an  furnish  a  score  of  names  signatures 
f  people  who  know  the  facts  and  will 
estify  as  to  my  condition  during  the  five 
,-eeks  of  total  disability.  Can  you  do 
ny thing  for  mo?  I  am  a  poor  man  and 
aid  my  money  into  this  thing  in  good 
aith  and  am  not  able  to  lose  it.  I  only 
sked  them  for  fair,  honest,  honorable 
reatment.  J.  E.  L. 

Mnrvlnnd. 


The  records  show  this  man  had  his 
wrist  sprained  in  cranking  an  automobile, 
which  totally  disabled  him  for  a  period  of 
five  weeks.  The  policy  provides  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  $12  per  week  for  total  disability. 
The  Ridgley  Protective  Association  re¬ 
fuses  to  pay  more  than  $24  under  the 
policy  on  the  ground  that  the  insured 
failed  to  employ  the  “regular  and  personal 
attendance  of  a  qualified  physician.”  A 
sprained  wrist  does  not  require  constant 
medical  attendance.  There  are  always 
technicalities  in  cases  of  this  kind  wThich 
give  the  concern  issuing  accident  policies 
some  grounds  for  avoiding  their  clear 
responsibility.  We  submitted  this  case 
to  the  Insurance  Department  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  which  upheld  the  association  in 
the  position  taken.  We  are  briefly  stat¬ 
ing  the  facts  in  the  case  for  the  guidance 
of  our  subscribers,  who  will  form  their 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  the 


case, 


23  Factories  assure  a  tuide 
and  economical  distribution 


Section  of  Natco 
Silo  Wall.  Note  the 
steel  reinforcing. 


What  dopou  intend 
to  build  ?  One  of 
our  building  plans 
man  help  J mu  — 
free  white  the))  last. 


Natco  Dairy  Barns 
Strictly  Sanitary 

WHAT  pride  the  housewife  takes 
in  her  glistening  glassware !  And 
likewise  the  careful  dairyman  rejoices  in 
the  smooth-as-glass  walls  of  Natco  Hollow 
Tile.  He  cleans  them  as  readily  as  the  house¬ 
wife  cleans  her  glassware,  and  he  appreciates 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  crevices  in  which 
disease  germs  can  lurk. 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

walls  do  nol  gather  moisture  as  other  forms  of  mason¬ 
ry  do.  The  still-air  spaces  in  the  walls  resist  tem¬ 
perature  changes  —  afford  protection  against  cold  in 
winter  and  heat  in  summer.  Cows  kept  in  Natco 
Barns  are  healthy  and  comfortable  ■ —  contented. 
Consequently  they  give  more  and  better  milk. 

More  and  more,  farmers  are  using  Natco  Hollow  Tile 
for  dairy  barns,  silos,  horse  stables,  hog  houses,  sheep 
pens,  garages,  dwellings,  etc.  These  uses  are  fully 
described  and  pictured  in  our  free  book,  “Natco  on 
the  Farm.”  Send  for  it  today. 

Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  quote  you  prices 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1356  Fulton  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  J 


There’s  a  big 
demand  for  Solvay 
because  of  its  high 
test,  95%  carbon¬ 
ates,  ground  so  fine 
it  gets  to  work  right 
the  first  harvest. 
Order  Solvay.  Get 


Feed  your  land 
as  well  as  your  cattle— 
it’ll  pay  you  just  as  well,  even 
better.  Many  farmers  have  doubled 
and  tripled  their 
return  after  mak¬ 
ing  the  soil  give 
its  full  strength 
to  the  crops  by 
spreading  Solvay 
Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone. 


*ULVERI2eB 

LIMESTONE 


away  and  shows  results 
You  want  the  best!— 
your  supply  now. 


The  Solvay  Process  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


EASIEST  RUNNING  MILL 

Kelly  Duplex  Mills  rcauiro  25%  less  |U!  A  Q  F 

power,  do  as  much,  or  more,  work  as  any  *» 
othor  mill  of  equal  sizo.  Grind  car 
>rn,  shelled  oorn,  oats,  wheat,  kaffir 
corn,  cotton  seed,  com  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats  or  any  kind  of  grain.  For 
speed  and  comploto  grinding  the 

KELLY  DUPLEX 
Has  No  Superior 

Easily  operated.  Never 
chokes.  7  Bizee.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Any  power. 

Especially  adapted  for  _  _ 
gasoline  engines.  CATALOG. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO.,  Box 320 .  Springfield,  Ohio 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
■mail  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box, 15  Easton,  Pa. 
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Saws  25  to  40  Cords  a  Day 

fir 


At  a  Cost  of  1  %c  Per  Cord  l 

Send  Today  for  Big  Special  Offer  and  Low 
Direct  Price  on  the  OTTAWA,  The  One  Man 
Saw,  the  first  made  and  sold  direct  from 

OTTAWA  IOG  3 AW 

Saws  Down  Tri  is  Saws  Logs  Saws 
Limbs 
and 
Poles, 


Factory  to  user.  Greatest  labor  saver  and 
money-mnkereverinvented.  SawB  any  size  L 
log  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  minute.  Does  the  K  g 
work  of  ten  men.  As  easily  moved  from  log  r 
to  log  or  cut  to  cut  a3  any  wheelbarrow.  I 
4-Cyelo  Frost  Proof  Engine — pulls  | 
ovcr3II-P.  Hopper  cooled.  Oscil¬ 
lating  Magneto;  no  batteries  ever  I 
needed.  Easy  to  start  In  any 

weather.  Automatic  Governor  re- L  „  , _ 

ala tes speed.  Uses  fuelonly  I  |  !?,tentrv,c,t3 
as  needed.  Cheap  to  oper- I  levcl^  ^,th° 
ate.  Saw  blade  easily  re-  >*,  ground, 
moved.  When  not  sawing,, 
engine  runs  pumps,  feed  mills  , 

and  other  machinery.  Pulley  furnished. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments — 
30  Days  Trial  85^^83=  ! 


t  our  offer. 


.  Lot  tho  OTTAW  A  saw  your  loirs  and  pay 
for  itself  as  you  use  It  10  YEAR  GUARANTEE. 

Seo  tho  OTTAWA  at  work  on  your  farm  onco 
and  you  will  never  Rive  it  up.  Thousands  in  uao.  every 
owner  a  booster.  Out-saws  any  other  on  the  market. 
Does  suwimr  no  other  saw  will.  Send  today. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1865  Wood  Street,  Oltawa.  Kant. 


Farm  Hands  Wanted 


foremen;;  we  always  have  lotsc 

THE  OUTCHEM  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE, 


Wanted  sin(;le  'ln'1  mar-  WANTED — Married  man  on  private  estate  for 
Sof  good7ohiCL“dwes°  “'TV"  vvork:  "n  '"»«“»*.  '>«  nnist  under- 

I,  268  M.in  St.,  Poiiglikeepnc,  N.t'.  S,“1hI  ,10w  *°  “>.llk  ,:ls''  "< .  Slckn-SS  of  dairy- 


FARMS!  WE’VE  GOT  ’EM 

THE  CREAM  of  THE  BARGAINS 

Pictures  »nd  details  of  just  what  you  want  mailed  only  on  receip 
of  your  statement  of  requirements  and  price  ranife.  All  farms 
rfiridly  inspected  before  ofFered  for  sale.  We  publish  no  catalog. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM  £)  141  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  eaeh  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARM  HAND,  single,  good  wages,  for  Winter; 

line  opportunity  for  April  1st;  year  around. 
A.  J.  SA  VAOOOL,  Bristol,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  of  ability  to  manage  one  thou¬ 
sand-acre  farm  in  Western  New  York;  lirst- 
clnss  soil;  railroad  switch  on  property;  products 
hay,  grain,  live  stock,  etc.,  also  muck  crops; 
excellent  salary  with  permanent  position  offered 
to  man  of  experience,  integrity  and  executive 
ability.  Apply,  giving  references,  to  JOHN  A. 
(IKAIIAM,  103  Ellwanger  it  Barry  Building, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer;  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  graduate  preferred;  married  man,  without 
children;  wife  to  act  ns  housekeeper  for  owner 
and  wife;  separate  apartment  for  farmer  in 
owner’s  house,  with  all  modern  improvements; 
one  mile  to  city  of  15.000;  only  man  who  will 
take  full  responsibility  in  raising  of  crops  con¬ 
sidered.  BELVEDERE  FARMS,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


WANTED — Milkhouse  man,  to  bottle,  separate 
and  make  butter  and  to  do  all  washing  of 
milking  machine,  dairy  utensils  and  bottles; 
strict  cleanliness  a  necessity;  single  man  pre¬ 
ferred.  Reply,  stating  full  particulars  of  your¬ 
self  and  wages  wanted,  to  ADVERTISER  6163, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young,  middle-aged  or  elderly  man 
on  poultry  farm:  experience  unnecessary. 
MISS  MARY  HORNOR,  Chesterfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  with  practical  exper¬ 
ience;  small  plant;  near  Washington;  give 
reference  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
PROVIDENCE  FARM,  G.  H.  Harris,  Manager, 
Anacostia,  D.  C. 

WANTED — An  experienced  poultryman;  single 
man  preferred;  one  with  experience  in  hatch¬ 
ing  and  rearing  chicks  in  large  numbers;  above 
all.  must  be  a  hustler  and  able  to  keep  help 
under  him  busy;  in  answering  give  experience 
and  references  as  to  honesty.  Address  P.  O. 
DRAWER  118,  Altoona,  Pa. 

WANTED — A  first-class  man  for  creamery;  only 
only  one  who  can  turn  out  the  highest  quality 
of  butter  and  cheese  need  apply;  give  recom¬ 
mendations,  wages  expected  ami  state  when  vou 
can  start.  Apply  WHEATFIELD  FARMS,  R.  D. 
u.  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  poultryman  on  New  Jersey 
stock  farm;  cleanliness  and  quality,  not  quan¬ 
tity;  no  incubators;  owner  old  expert  breeder; 
$75,  with  small  cottage.  Write  M.  II.  Norris, 
875  West  180th  Street,  New  York. 

WANTED — Young  married  man  as  farm  hand; 

greenhouse  helper;  must  be  strong,  willing 
worker:  $70  per  month;  free  rent.  KRETSCII- 
MAR  BROS.,  West  Nyack.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Women  attendants  In  state  institu¬ 
tion  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $35  per  month 
and  maintenance:  state  age  when  applying.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  (German  or  Swiss  pre¬ 
ferred)  with  or  without  children,  after  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  to  take  charge  of  gentleman’s  small  farm 
near  Ridgewood.  N.  ,T.  Reply,  stating  experience 
and  salary  expected,  to  ADVERTISER  6135, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  good  old-fashioned  country  woman 
who  is  a  good  cook  to  help  with  tile  work  of 
a  country  home:  all  modern  conveniences:  good 
wages.  Address  MRS.  STUART  R.  MANN, 
Cranford  Farms,  Derby,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once:  man  and  wife,  near  middle 
age,  without  children,  to  take  charge  of  a 
strictly  liigU-dass  and  modernl.v  equipped  dairy 
farm  where  four  other  men  are  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  and  product  is  wholesaled  exclusively; 
both  must  1)0  strictly  reliable,  capable  and  re¬ 
sponsible;  everything  furnished  and  all  supplies 
provided:  permanent  position;  give  ages,  experi- 
eneo  and  present  employment.  T.  IIUGUS 
RICHARDS,  Jeannette,  Pa 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED,  on  April 
1.  to  manage  100-acre  farm,  located  about  50 
miles  from  New  York,  as  a  dairy;  would  make 
liberal  arrangement  on  profit-sharing  basis  if 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  6170,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

WANTED — Experienced  single  man,  permanent 
position,  fruit  and  general  farming:  on  trolley, 
near  Princeton;  good  room  and  board,  house  all 
modern  conveniences;  state  wages,  references, 
experience.  Address  I.  K.  CU AMI’ION,  Prince¬ 
ton.  N.  J. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  eare  for  a  small 
country  place,  all  new  buildings  and  eouin- 
ment,  with  all  modern  improvements,  situated 
less  than  five  miles  from  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
man  must  understand  care  of  stock,  chickens 
garden,  fiowers.  lawn,  heaters,  and  be  able  to 
run  automobile;  wife  to  do  the  work  in  the  main 


man;  no  objection  to  one  child;  American  pre¬ 
ferred;  salary,  $75  per  month,  one  quart  milk 
and  a  good  bouse  with  hot  and  cold  water; 
range  furnished  in  house;  must  board  not  more 
than  two  men  on  the  place;  handy  to  two  towns, 
schools,  churches  and  trains;  if  interested,  better 
come  and  look  over  house  and  place  before  ac¬ 
cepting:  may  come  any  time  between  now  and 
January  1;  this  advertisement  will  not  appear 
again;  this  is  a  good  position  for  a  man  that  is 
steady  and  reliable;  none  other  need  apply;  this 
position  is  on  Long  Island.  Address  HOWARD 
HAYDEN,  Mill  Neck,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wanted;  commercial 
Leghorn  plant  in  Central  New  Jersey  requires 
services  of  thoroughly  experienced  man  who  can 
assume  responsibility  and  who  understands  va¬ 
rious  points  of  breeding,  feeding,  mating,  selec¬ 
tion  and  breeding  for  ogg  production ;  free  rent 
and  opportunity  for  a  big  future  for  right  man; 
please  state  salary  desired,  give  experience, 
what  you  are  now  doing,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
6187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  drive  team  and  do 
general  farm  work:  good  wages:  modern  farm, 
on  electric  car  line  to  Albany.  W.  B.  DAYTON, 
Stipt..  Waldorf  Farms,  North  Chatham,  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


AT  LIBERTY — Farm  or  estate  superintendent; 

man  of  character,  energy  and  executive  ability, 
fitted  by  training  and  experience  to  handle  any 
large  farming  proposition;  competent  herdsman, 
breeder  of  purebred  stock,  cattle,  pigs,  sheep, 
poultry;  unusual  large  experience  with  dairies, 
feeding,  testing,  etc.;  trustworthy  and  efficient ; 
references.  ADVERTISER  6138,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-FARM  MANAGER— Competent,  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer,  good  at  handling  men.  wants 
permanent  location  by  March  1st:  experienced  in 
feeding,  breeding,  eare  and  marketing  hogs:  36 
years;  wife;  good  references;  state  full  propo¬ 
sition  and  salary  in  first  letter.  R.  H.  BEALE, 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


SHEPHERD,  single,  wants  situation;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  0165,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FIRST-CLASS  successful  manager  of  initiative, 
administrative  capacity,  available:  life  exper¬ 
ience  Southern-Northern  sections:  practical, 
scieneed.  all  requisites  modern  dairying,  blooded 
stock,  grade,  beef,  dairy,  etc.:  staple  crops, 
horticulture:  go  any  section;  only  high-grade 
proposition  desired:  married:  no  children;  wife 
ideal  housekeeper;  state  particulars,  salary; 
sterling  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  6168, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.' 


FARM  MANAGER — American:  married;  open  for 
position:  purebred  cattle  breeder:  extensive 
practical  and  scientific  knowledge  general  farm¬ 
ing.  all  branches;  lifetime  experience:  would 
work  purebred  stock  farm  on  shares  or  salary. 
ADVERTISER  6145.  care  Rural  Now-Yorkcr. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  with  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  position:  salary  $80.00  per  month 
with  house  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  6155, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  or  MANAGER— Life 
experience  at  farming;  capable  of  handling 
thoroughbred  stock  and  testing:  understands 
farm  crops  and  can  direct  men  right:  married 
American  with  best  of  references  for  business 
ability  and  ene-gv.  ADVERTISER  6171,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACCOUNT  sale  of  farm,  experienced  farm  and 
estatp  manager  is  open  for  engagement;  mar- 
ried.  middle  age.  small  family;  expert  orehardist 
and  general  farmer:  first  class  reference  present 
employer;  only  permanent  position  on  property 
affording  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,500  and  priv¬ 
ileges  oo-s'-'ered.  ADVERTISER  6172,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Married,  wants  to  take 
charge  of  dairy  farm:  college  graduate;  life 
experience;  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  live 
best  references:  salary  $1,500.  AD- 
\  I.  It  I  IS IOR  6173.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  on  diversified  farm;  poultrv  pre¬ 
ferred;  short  course  graduate;  chauffeur:  ex 
perieneed  tractor  operator:  years  of  farming  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  6177,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager;  have  son 

16  years;  life  experience:  best  references;  real 
reasons  for  changing.  ADVERTISER  6174,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  \Y  ANTED — The  services  of  an  up-to- 
date  poultryman  ran  now  be  secured  to  man- 
affe  ^  our  plant  whose  experience  covers  -0  year? 
of  study  and  actual  poultry  breeding  work  along 
practical  lines;  my  specialty:  eggs,  meat  chicks. 
"Rh  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Rocks;  I  have  the 
ability  to  produce:  have  you  the  job  to  offer’ 
Call  or  address  POULTRYMAN.  Apt.  1  340 

West  19th  Street.  New  York. 


M  ANTED  —Position  as  farm  manager  bv  intelli¬ 

gent  married  agr'l  college  man  of  proven  abilitv: 
experienced  in  breeding,  feeding  and  cropping, 
use  of  improved  machinerv.  etc.:  please  <-ive 
full  particulars.  Address  ADVERTISER  6185 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED — Position  as  garden,  r  on  private  es¬ 

tate  by  young  man,  single.  34  years  old:  good 
references;  ex-service  man.  ADVERTISER  6184 


care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  commercial  poultry- 
man  desires  position  on  modern  egg  farm: 
understands  Mammoth  incubators  and  all  equip¬ 
ment:  Englishman:  single;  age  36.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6180,  care.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POT  LTRYMAN,  married,  experienced,  desires 
position  on  private  plant;  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  small  plant:  at  present  emploved: 
<u'(*n  for  position  .Tun.  1st?  first-olnss  references 
ADVERTISER  61SS.  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

WANTED — By  married  man.  position  as  eare- 

.  ,  .  ,,  ...  —  .  ,  taker  of  country  estate:  best  of  reference 

house,  make  butter,  etc.;  will  supply  separate  I  Address  ADVERTISER  0179,  care  Rural  New? 
apartment  of  four  rooms,  furnished  or  unfur-  Yorker, 
nished,  with  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  steam 
heat,  electric  lights,  fuel  and  food:  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  right  people  to  have  a  good 
home  on  a  modern,  up-to-date  place  and  to  save 
money.  Address  ADVERTISER,  Box  1447  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  giving  age,  past  experience,  na¬ 
tionality,  salary  required,  etc. 


BOARD  and  room  and  the  use  of  an  800-hen 
poultry  plant  given  in  exchange  for  the  care 
of  a  five-cow  dairy  and  a  small  vegetable  gar¬ 
den;  honesty  and  efficiency  absolutely  essential; 
some  capital  needed  for  poultry  end;  proposition 
owned  by  an  elderly  lady.  P.  O.  BOX  55, 
Berlin,  N.  H. 

FOR  SALE — Established  livery  and  trucking 
business  in  prosperous  town,  60  miles  from 
New  York  City;  steady  all-year  income;  fully 
equipped;  owner  in  poor  health;  will  sacrifice  for 
quick  sale.  ADVERTISER  6176,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

DAIRY,  stocked,  wanted  on  shares.  VAN 
WYCK,  4324  Broadway,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — Applecrest  Farm;  265  acres;  over 
200,000  feet  pulp  wood;  150  acres  pasturage, 
with  never  failing  water;  50  acres  tillable  iand; 
house,  8  rooms  and  bath;  hot  and  cold  running 
water;  telephone;  barn  for  18  head  cattle; 
stable  and  henhouse,  silo,  milk  house;  Summer 
milk  route;  maple  sugar  orchard;  new  sugar 
outfit.  JOAN  NEWTON  CUNEO,  Wilmington, 

FOR  SALE — Seven-room  house:  electric  lights 
and  water;  near  harbor  and  trollev;  fine  bath¬ 
ing  beach.  LAWRENCE  JACKSON,  Owner, 
Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  ORCHARDS  for  sale — Several  apple  or¬ 
chards  in  bearing  for  sale  in  the  famous  Rome 
Beauty  apple  belt  of  Lawrence  County,  in  South¬ 
ern  Ohio,  at  $200  to  $400  per  acre,  in  tracts  of 
$10,000  to  $25,000  each;  buildings  included  on 
most  places.  Write  or  call  on  U.  T.  COX,  Proc- 
torville,  Ohio,  near  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 21  acres;  near  Mt.  Holly, 
New  Jersey;  9-room  house;  good  barn  and  out¬ 
side  buildings;  on  road  going  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia;  20  miles  to  Philadelphia:  85  miles 
to  New  York:  10  miles  to  Camp  Dix:  price  three 
thousand  dollars.  FRED  GOEKELER.  R.  R. 
No.  1.  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

TO  ANY  farm  owner  within  50  miles  of  New 
York  City  I  will  pay  a  fairly  reasonable  rental 
for  a  small  piece  of  ground,  suitably  located,  on 
which  I  can  bnild  a  rongli  shack,  to  come  in  on 
weekends;  might  use  old  barn  or  small  house  if 
available.'  Write,  sending  full  particulars, 
ROBERT  P.  KEHOE,  7  East  42<1  Street,  New 
York  City. 

90-ACRE  FARM;  well  situated;  practically  level, 
with  southeastern  exposure;  all  necessary 
buildings:  $2,000  cash;  price  $5,500.  FRED 
PATTERSON,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  equipped  up-to-date  poultry 
plant  in  State  of  New  Jersey;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  122,  Spotswood.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Schoharie  County,  Xew  York,  sev¬ 
enty-nine-acre  farm,  within  one  mile  of  rail¬ 
road  depot,  milk  station,  school  and  churches; 
silo,  cow  and  general  barn,  wagon  house  and 
milk  house,  all  with  cement  floors,  and  metal 
roofs;  granaries  with  cement  floors  and  walls; 
running  spring  water  in  all  buildings;  iron 
stanchions  for  twenty  cows;  bull  and  maternity 
pens;  horse  hay  fork;  litter  and  milk  can  car¬ 
riers;  nine-room  dwelling,  with  toilet  and  septic 
tank  for  sewerage;  possession  April  first  next. 
H.  B.  BAILEY,  172  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED— 10-15  acres  farm  land.  J. 
LARD.  1249  66th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DOL- 


WANTED — A  house  of  six  rooms,  suitable  for  a 
laundry  and  home  combined,  in  a  community 
of  2,500.  BOX  243,  Tappan,  N.  Y. 


WAXTED — Small  farm  of  about  10  acres,  with 
some  woodland,  within  150  miles  of  Xew  York 
City;  all  cash:  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
6166,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  farm  in  Northern  Jersey,  on  main  road. 

with  stock.  ADVERTISER  6167,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — A  120-acre  fruit  farm;. 24  acres  8 
years  old  and  10  acres  4  years  old  apple  trees: 
20  acres  in  peaches:  S-acrc  vinevard;  within  20 
miles  of  Little  Rock.  Ark.  Address  OSCAR 
WILHELM,  Jacksonville,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  125  acres,  located  one  mile 
north  of  Fonda,  N.  Y. :  five  minutes’  walk 
from  trolley;  good  buildings:  plenty  of  water; 
very  productive.  For  particulars  as  to  price, 
etc.,  write  HENRY  V.  VOORHEES,  Johnston, 
N.  Y.;  R.  D,  2. 


ORCHARD  for  sale,  containing  three  thousand 
bearing  peach  and  apple  trees.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write  BLUE  RIDGE  FRUIT  FARM,  Crozet, 
Va. 


FOR  SALE — My  dairy  and  stock  farm,  located 
614  miles  from  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. :  170  acres, 
nearly  level,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  near- 
Iv  all  buildings  are  new  and  modern:  15  acres  of 
Alfalfa:  price.  $11,000:  one-half  can  remain. 
For  further  particulars,  address  BOX  2,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 35-acre  fruit  farm,  on  State  road. 
3  miles  north  of  Newburgh., N.  Y. :  good  build- 
2,500  pear.  500  apple,  cherry  and  plum; 
12.000  currant.  S.OOO  raspberry,  3.500  blackberry, 
4.000  grapes,  400  gooseberry,  1U>  acres  straw¬ 
berry.  WM.  M.  McGANN,  Star  Route,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 20-acre  truck  and  poultry  farm:  6 
acres  rich  muck  land:  near  Ayer,  Mass.;  for 
sale  cheap,  or  will  make  a  good  proposition  to 
an  interested  party.  Write  ADVERTISER  6183, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  _  SALE — Five  acres  and  five-room  house} 
fruit  trees  and  poultry  buildings;  suitable  for 
poultry  or  business;  $2,000  cash  takes  it. 
FRANK  J.  SMITH,  Dorothy,  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J. 

120-ACRE  dairy  farm  for  sale;  22  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  17  sheep,  team  and  farming  tools;'  also 
hay,  grain  and  silage;  fair  buildings,  located  in 
Chautauqua  County,  near  Mayville,  N.  Y.;  price 
$7,500;  reasonable  terms.  Inqnire  of  E.  M. 
STEBBINS,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  equipped  State  road  farm,  30- 
50  miles  out,  near  good  market;  some  wood; 
good  buildings;  $1,500  down;  balance  easy  terms. 
ADVERTISER  6182,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm;  350  acres;  one-half  tillable;  re¬ 
mainder  pasture  and  timber;  worth  $30,000; 
will  sacrifice  for  $21,000  if  sold  within  60  days; 
price  includes  all  personal  property  on  farm  at 
time  of  sale;  big  bargain  for  good  dairyman. 
ADVERTISER  6181,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VALUABLE  waterfront;  ideal  for  first-class  duck 
business,  in  which  large  money  is  being  made. 
ADVERTISER  6180,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer  who  is  good  carpenter  or 
painter  to  rent  farm  in  Connecticut,  near  large 
beach,  from  April  first;  one  or  two  houses,  two 
barns,  silo;  25  acres  now  under  enltivation;  pas¬ 
ture,  wood,  orchard:  some  large  tools  may  be 
rented  if  desired;  milk  sold  last  Summer  17  to 
20  cents  quart;  Winter  work  obtainable;  rent 
may  be  worked  out:  immediate  possession.  J. 
STANFORD  BROWN,  Box  38,  Black  Hail,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 160-acre  dairy  and  truck  farm;  20 
acres  river  flat;  good  buildings;  wood;  maca¬ 
dam  road;  10  miles  Johnson  City  public  market; 
14  mile  R.  R.  station;  near  church,  high-  school 
and  condenscry;  $50.00  per  acre;  easy  terms. 
C.  E.  BROWN.  Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


BOARD  and  home  wanted  with  country  people 
for  a  refined  elderly  gentleman;  state  terms. 
J.  HANDY,  648  East  4th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ADOPTION — Healrtiy  American  or  English  little 
girl,  1  to  4  years  old,  wanted  by  educated 
Protestant  family;  further  information  >-on>- 
fldentially  exchanged.  Address  ADVERTISER 
6169,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Hall  2.400-egg  incubator;  used  two 
seasons;  price  on  application.  LONGVIEW 
FARMS.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Quantity  of  parchment  paper  for 
pound  butter  prints;  also  Torsion  balance.  F. 
F.,  Box  159,  Knoxville,  Pa. 

A  SINGLE  horse  gas  spraying  machine;  10 
horsepower;  60-gallon  tank  capacity;  A-l  con¬ 
dition;  $300;  specially  adapted  for  spraving 
trees.  F.  N.  GREENLAW,  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Jersey  City  Stockyards.  Foot  of  Sixth 
Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


90-FOOT  steel  track  swivel  carrier  rope,  pnllevs; 

list  $42.00;  first  check  $21.00  takes  them;  also 
one  horse  corn  cutter:  list  $25.00;  check  $10.00 
takes  it.  ADVERTISER  6164,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SHELLBARK  hickory  nuts,  10  cents  pound  and 

common  black  walnuts,  5  cents  pound.  HOUG- 
LAND  &  MILLER,  244,  Boonville,  Ind. 


110  ACRES:  third  farm  from  city  line.  Lock- 
port.  N.  Y. :  good  buildings:  good  land:  well 
fenced;  running  spring  water:  price  right 
ARTHUR  WILSON,  R.  D.  5.  Loekport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Lay  Porta  power  for  the  trans¬ 

mission  of  power  from  rear  wheels  of  auto- 
*P°bll®®-.r.  f’*,1?' delivered;  never  unpacked. 
ARTHI  R  LOPER,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Finest  clover,  thick,  rich  and  de- 

licious.  delivered  parcel  post  into  third  zone, 
1-  lbs.,  $4..i0;  6  lbs.,  $2.35;  by  express,  not  pre¬ 
paid,  60  lbs.  $18;  24  1-lb.  glass  jars,  $9;  also 

Powell  bjxeWaX'  L0XGFELL<*W  BROS.,  Hal- 

TED— -F our  No.  12  large  Newtown  eoal- 
^bimnng  hovers.  GRUENDLER,  Lake  Grove, 

FOR  YOUR  POULTRY  HOUSE— Slightly  used 

electric  light  plant.  BOY  FLECK,  Quaker¬ 
town,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Two  390  egg  incubators,  25  Inter- 

nvtnploow3’  '.‘l1  "Oud  condition.  WILL- 
IAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR— Model  D? 

practically  new,  with  plows,  tandem-dise.  and 
,w‘e°W  c,,1*.ivator:  also  Model  C  Moline;  tear- 

SS.  'ffi;  *• p- pmcE  *  SON.  R.  5.  CoX- 


W  ANTED — Carload 

price  f.  o.  b.  cars. 


>f  go  d  oat  straw;  state 
M.  ARLT,  Allendale.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— -Pure  maple  syrup;.  $2.50  gallon  f 

o.  b.  ERNEST  HELD,  Bloomville,  N.  Y  ' 


FOR  EXCHANGE — We  wish  to  exchange  a  fine 

registered  Holstein  bull  calf  for  a  good  .ream 
separator.  MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  CasUdag™ 


F<sho -SWISS'  Candee  incubator  in  good 

it  in1?™  years  ol<,:  «50  if  you  can  get 

t'k  ,or  ■>1,>  extra  crated;  also  400-egg 
chnrffl0  J”cllbat<?r  (Cbas.  Cyphers)  for  $25;  no 

BURY  s“aI1  machine.  QUEENS- 

m  KY  FARMS,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Wwm?  rvee  t°  Purpbase  spinning  wheel.  E.  I. 
>v  HlLING,  Lake  Mahopae,  N.  Y. 


™  of  Winter  Rambos. 

I R.  HERRINGTON.  McKees  Rocks.  Pa. 


TENANT  farmers  wanted — Have  several  co- 
operative  farm  propositions  requiring  small 
investment:  location  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J  C 
RR}8D.VLK  BLACK,  233  Broadway,  New  York. 
(Call  Mondays.) 


WANTED — Superintendent  of  thoroughbred  Hol¬ 

stein  dairy  farm;  single  man  of  middle  age 
preferred;  must  be  capable  of  balancing  rations 
and  making  records:  must  be  also  capable  of 
handling  men  and  familiar  with  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  owner  will  pay  straight  salary  or  sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus  to  right  man;  state  references 
and  experience  in  first  answer.  ADVERTISER 
6175,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — First-class,  experienced  milker,  to 

milk  and  care  for  thirty  cows;  no  other  work; 
$60  per  month,  with  room  and  board:  permanent 
position.  BRIGHTRIBGE  DAIRY,  East  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman.  married,  wishes 
position  oil  private  or  commercial  place-  can 
show  results.  H.  BERMAN.  70S  Cauldwell  Ave., 
Rronx,  New  York  City. 

FARMER-GARDENER  desires  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  place:  experienced:  American:  mar¬ 
ried;  no  children:  references.  ADVERTISER 
617S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 85-acre  dairy  farm:  good  land:  good 
buildings:  some  hay:  $2,700;  $1,000  down. 

BOX  24.  Alder  Creek,  N.  Y. 

RENT  OR  SHARES — Thirtv  farms  in  3  sections: 

total  (’>.000  acres:  will  divide  to  suit:  various 
farm  propositions  to  offer:  location  Somerset 
Co.,  N.  J.  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK,  233  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  (Call  Mondays.) 


FOR  SALE — 13 U -acre  farm:  5  acres  cleared;.  100 
peach  trees;  300  grapevines:  house,  6  rooms 
and  hath:  $3,700.  For  particular,  address 
COMBES  SISTERS.  80  Church  St.,  Baldwin, 

L.  X.,  n,  y, 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 84  acres:  good  buildings; 

fine  location:  main  road:  4  miles  to  Somer¬ 
ville.  3S  to  New  York.  W.  S.  LAXNING,  Bound 
Brook.  N.  J. 

70  ACRES  red  shale:  high  state  cultivation;  14 
mile  to  town:  modern  dairy  and  horse  barn; 
room  for  25  head;  90- ton  cement  silo;  other 
necessary  buildings.  OSCAR  BOLICH,  McKeans- 
burg.  Pa. 


HtifniYh£n  •  decorating— 2-lb.  box  of  beau- 

nnstSL1!,?  £&«0lly  for  50,?:  31h-  box  for  81.00. 

postpaid.  CEDAR  CREST  FARM.  R  K 

Cape  May  Court  House,  N.  J. 
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WANTED — To  rent,  with  privilege  of  buving, 
small  place,  VS  to  2  acres,  within  one  hour 
of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  6151,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


$6,500  TAKES  my  fruit  and  grain  farm  of  50 
acres  in  Western  New  York,  near  thriving 
village.  A.  M.  ALLEN.  Kent,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — A  small  farm:  fine  house;  good 
barn  and  henhouses:  fine  Summer  home  Ad¬ 
dress  C.  H.  PARDEE.  New  Milford,  Conn. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  I 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal .  99  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ; 
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A  Wonderful  Family  Gift— Overland  4  With  Three- 

Point  Suspension  Springs 


GIVE  your  family  a  Christmas 
gift  of  “smooth  roads”  this  year. 
Give  them  the  new  Overland  4  with 
Three-Point  Suspension  Springs,  the 
greatest  riding  improvement  since 
pneumatic  tires.  The  Three-Point 
Springs  dissipate  jolts  and  reduce 
sway  and  vibration  to  a  minimum. 
They  make  riding  on  any  road 
smoother  and  more  enjoyable. 

With  these  springs  Overland  4 
seems  to  sail  over  bumps,  cushioned 
from  the  shocks  of  the  worst  roads, 
with  a  road  steadiness  never  before 
approached  by  a  light  weight  car. 


The  Three-Point  Springs  are  at¬ 
tached  diagonally  at  the  ends  of  a  130- 
inch  Springbase  giving  long  wheel- 
base  steadiness  and  comfort  with  100  - 
inch  wheelbase  lightness,  economy 
and  driving  ease. 

By  protecting  the  car  from  road 
blows  they  prevent  excessive  wear, 
give  every  part  longer  life  and  make 
Overland  4  very  economical  in  up¬ 
keep. 

A  still  further  source  of  economy  in 
Overland  4  is  its  light  weight  which 
saves  in  the  consumption  of  oil  and 
fuel. 


With  all  these  important  features. 
Overland  4  is  in  addition  a  car  of 
marked  beauty  and  smartness  of  de¬ 
sign. 

Its  equipment  is  carefully  selected 
and  complete  from  Auto-Lite  Start¬ 
ing  and  Lighting  System  to  Rain- 
Vision  Windshield. 

Ask  the  Overland  dealer  to  show 
you  this  unusual  car.  Try  its  re¬ 
markable  riding  ease.  It  sets  a  new 
standard  of  comfort.  Booklet  on  re¬ 
quest. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Touring  Car,  $845;  Roadster,  $845;  Coupe,  $1325;  Sedan,  $ 1375 ■  Prices  f.  0.  b.  Toledo,  subject  to  change  without  notice 

Willys-Overland,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Review  of  Season’s  Work  on  a  N.  Y.  Farm 


CORN  SELECTION.— For  several  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  improve  our  field  corn.  We 
started  with  what 'we  had  known  as  “Poor  Man’s 
Dent”  This  was  eight-rowed  dent  corn,  but  it  had 
been  accidentally  crossed  with  various  other  varie¬ 
ties,  and  had  not  been  carefully  selected,  so  that  it 
was,  as  a  whole,  fully  as  bad  as  the  ordinary 
farmer’s  “just  corn.”  After  a  year  or  two  of  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  best  ears  of  whitecap  dent  my  brother 
found  one  or  two  ears  of  10  or  12-rowed  corn,  and 


Part  I. 

In  our  cool  seasons  we  can  plant  this  corn  about  the 
middle  of  May  and  have  it  ripe  by  the  middle  of 
September.  For  two  or  three  years  I  have  been 
working  toward  getting  a  strain  which  should  regu¬ 
larly  have  two  good  ears  on  a  stalk  and  this  year 
put  out  a  small  ear-to-row  breeding  plot.  The  press 
of  work  made  us  neglect  many  things  we  wanted  to 
do,  and  this  plot  was  only  cultivated  once  and  not 
hoed  at  all.  Also  the  crows  and  a  neighbor’s  chickens 
took  toll  of  it,  and  when  we  cut  the  other  corn  I 


planted.  One  ear  was  the  first  good  ear  to  ripen  iu 
1918.  This  gave  so  poor  a  yield  that  it  was  thrown 
out,  but  the  others  were  all  about  the  same.  For 
several  years  we  have  not  planted  any  red  corn,  but 
this  year  there  are  a  large  number  of  ears  of  red 
dent  and  white  cap  red  dent  corn  in  the  crop.  I 
am  throwing  most  of  these  into  a  crate  and  shall 
be  glad  to  pass  a  few  on  to  any  plant  breeder  who 
may  be  interested  in  seeing  what  can  be  done  with 
them.  If  I  had  a  place  far  enough  away  from  our 
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It  Ought  to  he  Under  Cover,  But  Where  is  the  Labor?  Fig.  605. 


planted  them.  The  next  year  he  got  about  a  peck 
of  such  ears,  and  the  next  year  there  was  enough 
to  plant  the  whole  field.  Two  years  ago  we  decided 
on  a  certain  type  towards  which  to  breed.  Last 
Spring  we  narrowed  the  selection  by  throwing  out 
all  typical  ears  which  had  a  red  cob.  We  are  work¬ 
ing  toward  a  variety  which  has  a  clear  yellow  kernel 
with  white  or  yellow  cap,  small  cob,  which  is  not 
much  enlarged  at  base  and  is  well  filled  at  tip,  the 
whole  ear  being  about  nine  inches  long  and  about 
two  inches  in  diameter.  The  plant  grows  about 
seven  feet  tall  and  bears  a  large  number  of  leaves. 


thought  it  was  not  worth  bothering  with'.  However, 
a  little  later  I  had  a  chance  to  pick  one  row  and 
then,  much  later,  to  gather  the  rest.  The  results 
were,  in  a  way,  disappointing,  but  at  the  same  time 
so  impressive  as  to  make  it  interesting  to  try  again 
on  a  little  larger  scale  next  year.  It  looked  as 
though  some  friend  had  been  through  the  field  and 
borrowed  a  supply  of  seed  for  another  year,  the 
crows  took  about  a  third  of  the  hills  in  the  Spring 
and  the  chickens  had  harvested  much  of  the  down 
corn,  but  there  was  left  nearly  a  bushel  of  ears  to 
represent  the  crop  from  each  half  ear  of  corn 


present  fields  l  might  try  to  develop  a  red  dent, 
variety  which  would  otherwise  be  like  our  present 
ideal  in  shape  and  size  of  ear  and  in  size  and  growth 
of  plant. 

KILLING  QUACK. — Some  of  our  friends  have 
spoken  of  the  tractor  disk  as  the  best  tool  for  de¬ 
stroying  quack  grass  where  it  can  be  used  regularly. 
We  did  not  have  a  good  chance  to  try  it  out  much 
in  the  orchards,  but  when  preparing  ground  for 
wheat  we  plowed  a  very  heavy  quack  sod.  This  was 
worked  over  rive  or  rix  times  at  short  intervals 
before  sowing.  There  is  now  practically  no  grass  to 
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be  found  on  the  field  at  all,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
if  we  could  have  gone  over  it  about  three  times 
more  we  might  have  completely  cleaned  out  the 
grass.  We  can  kill  this  grass  in  the  cornfields  if 
we  are  able  to  get  help  enough  to  work  it  as  much 
as  is  needed  for  the  best  crop,  and  we  are  so  little 
afraid  of  it  that  we  are  planting  it  in  many  parts 
of  the  orchard  to  stop  washing.  Canada  thistles  and 
wild  morning-glory  are  much  harder  to  kill  out  than 
quack  grass. 

CROP  ROTATIONS. — We  have  followed  the  usual 
custom  of  plowing  a  sod  for  oats  and  then  putting 
wheat  on  the  oat  stubble.  This  had  many  bad 
points.  There  is  usually  some  rain  in  oat  harvest, 
which  keeps  us  from  getting  the  crop  off  the  ground 
promptly,  and  by  the  time  the  land  is  clear  so  that 
it  can  be  plowed  all  the  moisture  has  dried  out 
again  and  been  lost.  Then  it  is  generally  a  week 
or  two  before  the  land  is  moist  enough  for  plowing, 
and  then  it  may  be  too  dry  to  fit  well,  so  we  lose 
the  best  chance  to  make  a  good  seed  bed.  If  we 
plow  a  piece  of  sod  for  wheat  we  can  do  the  work 
any  time  the  ground  is  fit,  and  we  have  the  time 
after  haying.  We  have  more  vegetable  matter  to 
plow  under,  and  are  likely  to  get  a  better  seed  bed. 
It  is  likely  that  this  method  will  tend  to  improve 
the  land  and  give  us  such  crops  of  hay  as  we  used 
to  get  before  we  started  pasturing  the  meadows  in 
the  Fall.  Next  to  burning  over  the  fields  every  year 
this  is  about  the  most  destructive  thing  that  could 
be  done.  An  acre  of  meadow  will  give  only  a  few 
days’  pasture  for  a  cow  in  the  Fall,  but  the  next 
year  the  reduction  in  the  crop  will  amount  to  a  ton 
or  more  of  good  hay.  It  is  possible  practically  to 
destroy  a  meadow  -in  two  or  three  years  by  close 
pasturing  in  the  Fall. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA. — Last  year  we  were  able  to 
put  the  nitrate  on  with  the  fertilizer  attachment  of 
a  common  grain  drill,  but  what  we  had  this  season 
was  not  so  dry,  and  we  put  it  on  broadcast.  This 
looks  like  a  rather  large  job,  but  two  men  and  two 
boys  put  about  a  ton  on  about  12  acres  in  less  than 
half  a  day.  It  is  not  hard  to  learn  to  spread  it 
pretty  evenly,  and  the  results  show  that  it  surely 
pays  on  our  land.  Nitrogen  in  some  form  is  the  only 
fertilizing  element  that  shows  any  value  with  us. 

HUMUS  IN  CORNFIELD.— Our  cornfield  this 
year  gave  a  very  clear  showing  of  the  effect  of 
manure.  It  was  a  part  of  the  field  of  a  year  ago. 
The  corn  was  not  cut.  but  most  of  the  ears  were 
picked  off  and  the  stalks  left.  They  were  mostly 
chopped  down  with  the  disk  and  then  plowed  under. 
All  the  field  received  nitrate.  The  south  half  had 
a  good  coat  of  manure.  Part  of  the  north  half  was 
where  some  sweet  corn  and  popcorn  was  put  the 
year  before.  Here  there  was  practically  nothing 
turned  under.  Early  in  the  season  it  was  possible 
ro  tell  to  the  row  where  the  manure  ended.  The 
corn  was  a  foot  taller  by  the  middle  of  July.  Where 
the  popcorn  stood  the  corn  was  still  smaller.  A t 
husking  time  the  corn  from  the  north  side  of  the 
field  is  about  a  third  small  ears  and  “nubbins,” 
while  that  from  the  south  half  has  very  few  small 
tears.  There  is  some  soft  corn,  not  because  it  did 
not  get  ripe,  but  because  some  shocks  fell  down  and 
got  wet.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

(Continued  next  week.) 


Clover,  Potatoes  and  Lime 

I  AM  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed  in  your  hunt 
for  a  lime  which  will  induce  the  growth  of 
Alfalfa,  but  not  potato  scab.  "There  ain’t  any  such 
animal.”  Each  demands  alkalinity  as  a  condition  of 
its  growth,  and  the  trouble  with  the  proposition  is 
that  the  amount  of  lime  necessary  to  produce  a 
degree  of  alkalinity  sufficient  for  Alfalfa  is  more 
than  enough  to  enable  the  potato  scab  to  flourish. 
The  case  is  different  with  Red  clover.  In  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  fertile  river  fiat  soil  one  ton  of  lime¬ 
stone,  either  fine  or  coarse  ground,  is  all  that  the  soil 
will  stand  without  scab  showing  up.  For  success 
with  Alfalfa  two  to  three  ton>  is  needed,  and  that 
amount  of  lime  will  keep  the  soil  too  alkaline  for 
potatoes  for  six  years  in  my  experience.  Large 
numbers  of  experiments  with  finely  and  coarse 
ground  limestone,  hydrated  lime,  burned  lime,  slag, 
rock  phosphate,  ashes  and  different  fertilizers  have 
shown  me  that  under  my  conditions  enough  lime  in 
many  different  forms,  may  be  applied  to  soil  to 
produce  very  heavy  crops  of  any  of  the  clovers 
without  inducing  scab  if  careful  experiments  are 
made  with  plots  in  which  the  amounts  of  lime 
applied  are  varied  from  small  amounts  up  to  large. 
Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  the  severity  of 
attacks  of  potato  scab  vaiy  greatly  from  year  to 
year.  By  following  the  plot  experiments  of  limed 
clover  with  potatoes,  and  carefully  observing  the 
amount  of  scab  present,  it  ca.’.'  be  found  in  most 
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cases  that  an  amount  of  lime  sufficient  to  induce 
healthy  growth  with  the  clovers  can  be  had  without 
danger  of  causing  scab  on  the  potatoes.  In  the  end, 
the  question  must  largely  depend  on  whether  pota¬ 
toes  or  legumes  are  the  most  valuable  crop  for  the 
particular  soil  and  farm.  If  the  potatoes  are,  then 
the  grower  must  run  less  chance  of  scab  by  using 
less  lime.  Many  soils  produce  heavy  crops  of  pota¬ 
toes,  though  too  acid  for  good  crops  of  clover.  If 
the  clover  is  worth  more  as  a  basis  for  a  dairy  farm 
then  the  farmer  might  well  lime  heavily  and  use 
other  cash  crops  than  the  potato,  or  confine  that  crop 
to  a  separate  lightly  limed  rotation,  daniel  dean. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  Alsike  clover  will  make  a  fair 
growth  on  soils  quite  acid— too  much  so  to  give 
trouble  from  scab.  Soy  beans  or  cow  peas  will  grow 
on  acid  soil,  and  between  crops  of  potatoes  would 
add  considerable  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  to  the 
land. 


Hen  Manure  for  Greenhouse  Flowers 

1.  Where  can  I  find  an  analysis  of  lion  manure,  and 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  use  it  on  greenhouse  flowers? 

Blue  Point,  N.  Y.  J.  h.  m. 

2.  Another  girl  and  I  are  in  the  florist  business 
growing  Chrysanthemums,  carnations,  lettuce,  tomatoes 
and  a  variety  of  other  things  in  smaller  quantities.  For 
fertilizer  we  have  been  using  hen  manure.  For  top- 
dressing  we  take  the  manure  from  the  droppings-boards, 
rub  it  up  with  dry  soil  and  apply.  Then  to  enrich  the 
soil  in  beds  after  one  crop  is  harvested,  before  another 
is  planted,  we  use  beside  the  droppings-board  manure 
the  line  stuff  on  the  scratching  floor  when  coarsest  straw 
is  drawn  away,  but  applied  in  heavier  proportion.  Are 
we  getting  the  most  good  from  our  manure,  and  is  it 
a  complete  plant  food  in  itself,  or  must  we  use  some¬ 
thing  more?  Our  plants  all  look  pretty  fine.  If  we 
allowed  the  manure  to  compost  awhile  would  the  chem¬ 
icals  be  more  available  for  plant  food  at  once?  What 
of  its  use  in  potting  soil?  3.  When  the  Chrysantlie- 
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mums  are  off  we  have  removed  only  the  roughest  stems 
and  possible  weeds,  and  dug  in  the  rest  of  the  stock. 
We  did  not  need  to*. save  much,  as  we  do  a  stubble  field 
outside.  On  these  beds  we  put  some  hen  manure  from 
the. droppings-board,  some  lime,  and  plant  Brand  Rapids 
lettuce.  The  lettuce  very  often  rots  pretty  badly,  but 
as  the  third  crop  of  lettuce  is  grown,  more  lime  being 
used  each  time,  this  rot  disappears.  Ours  is  a  sandy 
loam.  Is  it  the  season  of  cold  dark  weather  .on  the  first 
crop,  or  our  leaving  too  much  decaying  vegetable  matter 
in  soil  that  causes  the  trouble?  J.  Can  you  give  us 
any  ideas  as  to  what  proportion  df  the  receipts  should 
be  given  for  the  work  of  managing,  growing  and  sell¬ 
ing?  It  is  in  the  country,  50  miles_from  any  city,  and 
the  books  show  receipts  to  be  over  $5,000  per  year.  \\  e 
are  thinking  of  offering  to  run  it  on  shares.  The  owner 
would  supply  everything  in  way  of  stock  and  supplies 
of  all  kinds.  Would  half  the  receipts  be  a  just  figure 
for  all?  L •  n*  T> 

1.  There  are  approximately  32.60  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
or  1.63  per  cent,  31.80  lbs.  phosphorus,  or  1.59  per 
cent,  and  17  lbs.  or  .8  per  cent  postassium  to  the  ton. 
From  those  figures  you  can  see  that  the  real  fer¬ 
tilizing  elements  contained  in  a  ton  are  not  very 
great,  though  if  you  were  to  use  a  pretty  liberal 
application  as  a  mulch  between  the  rows  of  growing 
plants  in  the  greenhouse  you  would"  obtain,  pretty 
quick  results.  We  have,  I  know — and  then  'we  quit 
experimenting.  While  the  nitrogen  content  is  not 
particularly  high,  the  greater  proportion  of  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  lie  almost  instantly  available,;  and  the  safer 
manner  to  use  it  on  growing  crops  would  be  in  the 
liquid  form.  Used  as  a  dressing  on  the  soil  to  be 
dug  under  for  a  succeeding  crop,  as.  is  practiced  by 
L,  II.  T.,  the  results  should  lie  the  same  as  would 
lie  obtained  by  using  any  other  manure  in  the  same 
manner,  but  only  one-third  to  one-half  as  much  will 
be  required  for  the  same  results.  I  would  not  cate 
to  use  it  in  the  fresh  condition  in  potting  soil  except 
in  very  small  quantities. 

2.  The  continuous  use  of  hen  manure  in  the  green- 
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house  would  eventually  injure  the  soil  in  theory , 
though  what  it  would  really  do  in  actual  practice 
I  do  not  know.  First,  there  would  not  be  enough 
humus  added  to  the  soil,  the  amount  being  only  one- 
third  as  would  be  the  case  where  horse  or  cow 
manure  was  substituted.  Another  condition,  that 
would  result  would  be  the  application  of  too  much 
nitrogen  and  consequently  the  eventual  softening  of 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  This  condition  could  be 
overcome  by  the  addition  of  phosphorus  and  potash 
in  the  chemical  form,  and  the  lack  of  humus  could 
likewise  lie  augmented  by  the  occasional  application 
of  a  heavy  coat  of  well-rotted  stable  manure. 

3.  Digging  the  green  “mum”  roots  into  the  soil 
and  applying  hen  manure  is  very  likely  the  cause 
of  the  rot  in  the  first  crop  of  lettuce.  The  men  in 
the  Boston  district,  where  some  of  the  best  green¬ 
house  lettuce  in  the  country  is  grown,  dig  manure 
into  their  soil  to  a  depth  of  IS  inches  or  more.  They 
do  not  use  any  green  material — only  well-rotted 
manure — and  have  the  soil  so  full  of  it  that  one 
watering  matures  the  crop.  Watering  during  the 
growing  period  causes  rot,  even  though  care  is  taken 
to  keep  the  foliage  dry. 

4.  There  are  several  greenhouse  owners  in  Chester 

Co.,  Pa.,  who  do  not  care  to  operate  their  plants  on 
account  of  other  business  interests.  They  are  rent¬ 
ing  them  out,  stocked,  and  receiving  half  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Before  I  would  allow  anyone  to  run  my 
plant  in  this  manner  I  would  wish  to  know  the 
person  pretty  well,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  he  would 
take  reasonable  care  of  the  property.  A  greenhouse 
depreciates  rapidly  enough  with  constant  attention 
to  matters  that  need  repair,  and  anyone  careless  in 
such  details  could  cause  considerable  damage  in  a 
brief  space  of  time.  elmer  j.  weaver. 


The  Ownership  of  Manure 

I  bought  a  farm  in  .  August,  possession  to  be  given 
March  1.  The  contract  said  nothing  about  manure, 
merely  “to  deliver  the  premises  in  as  good  condition 
as  they  are  now  in,  nominal  wear  excepted.” 

1.  Has  the  man  from  whom  I  bought  the  farm  the 
right  to  draw  away  from  the  farm  the  manure  that  was 
in  piles  prior  to  August?  2.  To  draw  away  from  the 
farm  manure  directly  from  the  barn  each  day  i  3.  rlo 
draw  away  from  the  farm  manure  taken  from  stables 
and  put  in  pile  silica  August  1  i  In  other  words,  he 
cleans  stables  every  day  and  puts  it  in  small  pile  and 
hauls  it  away  every  other  day.  4.  Has  one  a  right  to 
move  away  any  fence  which  is  lying  fiat  on  the  ground 
if  all  posts  are  out  of  ground  and  lying  flat,  and  m  no 
way  fastened  to  ground  or  any  other  fence*  Is  it  the 
custom  to  draw  manure  away  in  that  manner,  if  lcgai, 
and  would  I  be  considered  justified  in  removing  from 
this  farm  to  the  one  I  bought  manure  made  this  Winter 
and  Fall?  M.  e.  c. 

New  York. 

HE  general  rule  is  that  manure  made  on  the 
farm  from  the  consumption  of  the  products 
grown  there  is  regarded  in  this  country  as  belonging 
to  the  realty,  and  as  between  seller  and  buyer,  mort¬ 
gagor  and  mortgagee,  or  landlord  and  tenant,  is  re¬ 
garded  as  part  of  the  real  property,  and  would  pass 
with  the  farm  if  sold,  and  may  not  he  removed  by 
the  former  owner  as  personal  property  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  agreement  regarding  it.  The  reason 
for  this  general  rule  is  that  since  the  substance  of 
the  land  produces  the  manure,  it  should  remain  on 
the  farm  for  its  enrichment,  and  the  soil  should  not 
be  impoverished  because  of  its  removal  by  a  vendor 
or  an  outgoing  tenant.  This  reasoning  is  not  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  in  both  of  which  the  direct  contrary  rule  is 
followed ;  that  is,  that  manure  is  personal  property, 
and  the  vendor  or  tenant  may  take  it  away.  Of 
course,  when  the  food  from  which  the  manure  is 
made  is  not  raised  on  the  place,  the  reason  for  mak¬ 
ing  it  as  part  of  the  realty  does  not  exist,  and  in 
these  particular  cases,  such  as  livery  stables  or  in 
buildings  not  connected  with  agriculture,  manure 
is  held  to  he  personal  property  and  may  he  sold  by 
the  tenants.  And  where  the  tenant  of  a  farm  fed 
his  cattle  on  grain  and  hay  produced  elsewhere  than 
on  that  particular  farm,  he  was  eutitled  during  his 
term  to  remove  it  from  the  farm. 

With  these  general  principles  stated  we  will  an¬ 
swer  your  questions  as  follows  J  1.  No.  2.  No. 

5.  No.  4.  That  all  depends.  An  owner  of  property 
may,  of  course,  remove  any  of  his  own  fences.  If 
it  is  a  line  fence,  then  as  follows:  If  it  is  the  por¬ 
tion  he  must  Imibl  and  maintain,  lie  may,  of  course, 
remove  the  old  broken  fence ;  it  is  his  property.  If  it 
is  on  the  portion  that  his  neighbor  must  build  and 
maintain,  then  tbe  neighbor  owns  it,  and  may  re- 
move  it,  and  must,  of  course,  put  up  a  new  one. 

It  is  not  tbe  custom  in  this  country  to  remove 
manure  from  a  farm.  It  is  pretty  generally  used  on 
the  farm  where  made,  lie  is  u  poor  farmer  who 
sells  manure  made  on  liis  farm. 


We  think  there  is  a  quiet  movement  ou  foot  to  cut  out 
much  of  the  rural  mail  delivery  on  the  plea  that  some 
routes  do  not  pay  expenses.  Get  ready  for  that  fight  in 
time. 
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The  Stayman  Winesap  Apple 

Profitable  in  Southern  Illinois 

THERE  are  two  things  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  which  I 
never  miss  reading;  one  is  the  Publisher’s  Desk, 
the  other  is  L.  R.  Johnson’s  fruit  reports  from 
Southern  Missouri.  His  unfavorable  report,  Oct.  18, 
of  the  Stayman  apple  surprised  me  very  much,  know¬ 
ing  that  there  is  not  much  difference  in  climate  be¬ 
tween  Southern  Missouri  and  Southern  Illinois. 
After  reading  this  unfavorable  report  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  send  you  six  fruits  of  this  variety,  and  you 
can  judge  yourself  about  the  merits  of  this  apple. 
I  admit  it  does  crack  some  seasons,  but  if  you  watch 
your  orchard,  picking  them  in  time,  there  is  not  much 
loss  from  cracking.  I  also  admit  it  does  not  color 
well  in  the  shade,  but  there  are  a  good  many  apples 
that  have  the  same  fault,  but  the  proof  of  the  pud¬ 
ding  is  in  eating,  and  the  proof  of  this  apple  is  does 
it  sell?  Yes,  it  sells  in  any  local  market  where  its 
good  qualities  are  once  known,  and  I  risk  my  repu¬ 
tation  as  fruit  grower  of  80  years’  standing  that 
there  is  no  better  seller  i#i  a  local  market  when  the 
cautious  consumer  has  tasted  it  once.  Indeed,  the 
truth  is  he  will  buy  no  other  apple  as  long  as  he  can 
procure  the  Stayman  Winesap,  even  if  lie  has  to 
pay  $3  per  bushel,  which  is  t'*'  ilce  this  season.  In 
my  coming  reminiscences,  “Thirty  Years  a  Fruit 
Grower,”  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  Stayman 
Winesap ;  how  I  got  hold  of  it,  and  I  will  then  put 
in  some  good  words  for  the  introducer,  Dr.  Stayman. 
Illinois.  HENRY  C.  ECKERT. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  apples  came,  and  are  all  Mr.  Eckert 
claims  for  them.  A  fair-sized  specimen  is  shown  at 
Fig.  GOT.  The  color  of  these  specimens  was  ex¬ 
cellent  and  the  quality  good.  Surely  such  fruit 
would  sell  well  anywhere.  Stayman  does  fairly  well 
with  us  in  New  Jersey,  but  is  inclined  to  be  small, 
and  is  not  as  profitable  as  McIntosh,  Baldwin  or 
Delaware  Red  Winter.  Evidently  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  variety  depends  on  locality  and  soil. 

Mr.  Eckert  promises  to  give  us  a  story  of  his 
experience  as  a  fruit  grower  soon. 
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the  employ  of  the  shareholder.  In  case  the  share¬ 
holder  should  neglect  furnishing  the  required  labor 
an  article  should  be  inserted  in  the  constitution  of 
the  company  allowing  the  president  to  employ  at  the 
owner’s  expense  the  agreed  amount  of  labor. 

Distribution  involves  the  decision  of  Avhen  and  for 
what  period  the  house  shall  be  open  to  the  customers 
each  week.  A  man  should  be  hired  to  weigh  out  the 
ice  to  each  customer  and  furnish  an  exact  record 
to  the  officers  of  the  company  concerning  the  amount 
consumed  by  each  patron.  At  the  end  of  the  business 
season  each  shareholder  as  well  as  all  outsiders  pay 
for  the  ice  according  to  the  record.  The  shareholders 
are  charged  at  one  rate  and  the  outside  customers 
at  another  rate,  these  rates  being  fixed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  selling  season  by  a  stockholders’  meet¬ 
ing.  the  price  in  each  case  being  based  on  the  cost 
of  storing  and  harvesting. 

When  all  money  due  is  received  an  assessment  of 
about  one  dollar  should  be  made  against  each  share 
to  pay  for  repairs  on  the  house  and  equipment  and 
to  provide  packing  material  for  the  next  harvest. 
All  money  then  remaining  is  paid  to  the  stockholders 
as  a  dividend  on  their  share.  This  method  solves 
the  problem  of  an  equable  distribution  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  business  as  well  as  expenses.  In  many 
cases  the  price  paid  by  outside  customers  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  stockholders  their  ice  for  nothing.  One 
instance  of  such  an  organization  even  paid  a  divi¬ 
dend  for  many  of  the  shareholders  in  addition  to 
supplying  the  luxury  of  ice  during  the  Summer 
mouths  without  expense.  Arthur  w.  cole. 


Making  a  Start  With  Bees 

THERE  are  several  ways  to  start  beekeeping. 

The  simplest  is  to  buy  Italian  bees  in  good  con¬ 
dition  in  modern  hives  from  some  nearby  progressive 
beekeeper,  or  if  this  is  not  possible,  to  buy  the  same 


A  Community  Ice  Company 

AS  the  Winter  months  advance  and  the 
stress  of  Summer  work  becomes  less  for 
the  country  dweller,  his  thought  might  well 
turn  to  preparations  for  the  comforts  of  the 
coming  Summer  season.  Ice  at  the  present 
time  is  a  luxury  to  all  if  they  have  to  obtain 
it  by  paying  the  present  high  prices,  but 
nature,  in  the  cold  days  of  Winter,  places  at 
our  disposal  an  abundant  supply  of  natural 
ice  which  if  stored  will  add  to  our  comfort 
and  pleasure  during  the  hot  days  of  Summer. 

Wherever  there  is  a  swamp  which  over¬ 
flows  with  the  Winter  rains,  or  a  pond,  the 
organization  of  a  community  ice  company 
will  fill  a  need  both  socially  and  commer¬ 
cially.  First,  the  selling  of  shares  to  a  few 
neighbors  at  a  nominal  price  to  finance  the 
building  of  a  house  and  the  purchase  of  a 
site.  Then  the  election  of  officers  and  the 
selection  of  the  site  would  immediately 
follow. 

The  building  of  the  storehouse  would 
in  general  be  a  simple  matter.  If  pos¬ 
sible  dig  into  the  bank  of  the  pond  or 
stream,  wall  up  the  excavation  with 
cobblestones  laid  in  cement,  and  roof 
the  whole  over  above  the  ground  with 
a  pitch  roof  with  a  provision  for  venti¬ 
lation  by  raising  the  saddle  board.  A 
door  the  entire  height  of  the  house  on 
the  pond  side  will  furnish  an  easy 
means  of  filling,  while  a  smaller  door 
in  the  gable  of  the  roof  on  the  hill  side 
will  furnish  a  means  of  delivering  the 
product  to  the  customers  and  at’ the 
same  time  admit  a  minimum  of  warm 
air  to  the  stored  ice.  ■* - 

As  for  equipment,  but  little  is  needed 
for  this  crop.  Skids,  rope  and  blocks 
are  needed  to  get  the  crop  from  the 
pond  to  the  house.  On  the  pond  ice 
markers,  saws  and  chisels  would  be 
needed  in  amounts  corresponding  to  the 
size  of  the  organization.  Horses*  for 
the  heavy  work  are  easily  obtainable 
from  the  shareholders. 

The  labor  for  the  harvest  must  be 
furnished  by  the  shareholders.  An  ar¬ 
rangement  can  be  made  whereby  each 
shareholder  will  furnish  one  day  of 
labor  during  the  ice  harvest.  This  of 
course  can  be  personal  or  some  ‘me  in 


Stannum  Winesap  from  Southern  Illinois.  Fig.  607 
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Freezing  Rhubarb  Roots  for  Forcing.  Fig.  60S 


from  dealers  who  make  a  regular  business  of  de¬ 
veloping  colonies  for  sale.  Another  method  now 
being  used  successfully  is  to  buy  bees  by  the  pound, 
with  the  queen  bees  separate  in  their  mailing  and 
introducing  cages.  These  are  now  regularly  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  beekeepers’  magazines.  The  2-lb.  pack¬ 
ages  are  better  than  the  1-lb.  for  starting  strong 
colonies.  Hives  are  prepared  in  advance  in  early 
Summer,  and  as  soon  as  the  bees  arrive  a  queen  in 

her  introducing  cage  with  a  candy  stopper  only  is 
« 

placed  between  the  frames  of  the  hive,  and  the  pack¬ 
age  of  bees,  which  may  contain  5.000  to  10.000,  is 
opened  and  shaken  into  this  same  hive.  These 
worker  bees  will  within  a  day  or  two  eat  the  candy 
stopper  from  the  queen-cage  and  release  the  queen. 
It  is  well  to  place  a  queen  trap  at  the  hive  entrance 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  and  to  feed  the  little 
colony  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  with  dilute 
sugar  syrup  in  order  to  help  them  build  up  quickly. 

Many  beekeepers  have  got  their  start  by  fiudiug 
and  hiving  clustered  swarms.  The  method  of  hiving 
a  swarm  is  very  simple.  It  is  best  of  course  to  hive 
the  swarm  directly  into  a  modern  movable,  frame 
hive  with  combs  or  full  sheets  of  foundation  if  such 
is  at  hand,  but  in  case  it  is  not.  then  it  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  hive  them  temporarily  in  an  ordinary  box 
and  transfer  them  later  to  a  modern  frame  hive. 
The  swarm  is  transferred  to  its  new  home  by  simply 
cutting  off  the  branch  with  the  cluster  of  bees,  hold¬ 
ing  this  over  the  box  or  movable  frame  hive,  and 
vigorously  shaking  off  the  bees  into  the  same.  One 
need  have  little  fear  of  stings  when  hiving  a  newly 
emerged  swarm,  because  just  before  swarming  bees 
so  fill  themselves  up  with  honey  that  they  have  little 
disposition  to  sting  for  several  hours.  As  an  insur¬ 
ance.  however,  and  to  lend  added  confidence,  the 
novice  will  do  well  to  wear  a  black  mosquito  netting 
or  wire  veil. 

Still  another  way  to.  make  a  start  with  bees  is  to 
obtain  one  or  more  swarms  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  box  hives,  and  to  transfer  these  to 
movable  frame  hives.  This  method  is  not  as 
safe  as  those  already  described,  for  one  can 
never  be  sure  from  outside  appearances  that 
colonies  in  box  hives  are  free  from  the  “brood 
diseases” — the  diseases  which  affect  the  par¬ 
tially  developed  young  bees — and  in  many 
sections  of  the  United  States  such  colonies 
are  likely  to  be  diseased. 

Dense  shade  and  windy  locations  are  ex¬ 
tremely  bad  for  bees,  and  so  in  general  hives 
should  be  placed  in  the  open  sunshine  in 
well-sheltered  situations.  Partial  shade  in 
very  hot  weather  is  an  advantage,  and  this 
can  be  given  by  rough  shade  boards  placed 
over  the  hives  for  the  time  being.' 

The  beginner  in  beekeeping  will  do  well  to 
secure  one  cr  two  good  books  on  modern  bee 
culture,  and  will  find  it  a  great  advantage 
if  he  can  visit  some  experienced  beekeeper 
who  as  a  rule  will  be  only  too  glad  to  ini¬ 
tiate  him  into  the  art  of  handling  bees. 
From  him  he  will  learn  how  best  to  open 
hives,  make  an  examination  of  the  condition 
of  the  colony- and  perform  the  other  neces¬ 
sary  operations. 

Fruit  growers  should  keep  bees  and 
encourage  those  who  make  a  business 
of  keeping  them,  for  while  beekeeping 
is  profitable  for  liouey  production  which 
ranges  all  the  way  from  35  lbs.  to  100 
lbs.  or  more  per  colony,  the  chief  value 
of  bees  lies  in  the  work  they  do  in  blos¬ 
som  pollination,  and  the  setting  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  some  vegetables,  as 
cucumbers  and  squash.  There  is  no 
surer  way  to  secure  big  crops  of  apples, 
pears,  plums  and  berries  than  to  keep 
bees  in  or  near  the  fruit  plantation. 
Fruit  growers  should  always  take  care 
to  see  that  the  bees  are  not  killed  off  by 
spraying  the  trees  while  they  are  in 
bloom:  modern  spraying  never  calls  for 
such  a  practice.  w.  tt.  wolff. 

New  Hampshire. 


/’o  ultra  in  a  New  England  Back  pa  rd.  Fig.  600 


New  England  Garden  Notes 

Forced  Rhubarb. — It  may  be  that  the 
scarcity  of  sugar  will  interfere  somewhat 
with  the  sale  of  forced  rhubarb  this  Win¬ 
ter.  Still,  sugar  was  short  last  year,  and 
yet  rhubarb  sold  remarkably  well.  Some 
of  the  vegetables  growers  force  rhubarb 
in  quite  a  large  way.  using  lean-to  houses 
for  the  purpose.  I  know  of  one  farmer 
who  has  made  some  money  by  forcing  the 
rhubarb  in  his  cellar  and  selling  it  to  a 
nearby  trade.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  forced  freely  for  home 
use.  Old  roots  are  needed,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  the  whole  root  ,as  it 
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can  be  split*,  ami  part  of  it  left  in  the 
field  or  garden.  It  is  a  customary  plan  to 
freeze  the  roots,  and  the  commercial 
growers  seem  to  consider  this  neceseary. 
They  often  make  long  piles  of  these  roots 
beside  the  house  and  leave  them  until 
thoroughly  frozen.  Then  they  are  put 
away  in  a  cool  place  to  be  forced  as 
needed.  When  the  roots  are  placed  in 
boxes  of  earth  in  the  cellar  growth  begins 
quickly,  and  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  a 
darkened  corner  the  stalks  will  be  nicely 
blanched.  It  is  really  a  Very  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  have  pieplant  for  home  use  in 
Winter,  but  roots  do  not  seem  to  force 
well  as  a  rule  until  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Winter  Asparagus. — Asparagus  may 
be  forced  in  the  cellar  in  much  the  same 
way,  and  forcing  may  be  started  any  time. 
It  is  necessary  though  to  have  new  as¬ 
paragus  plants  coming  along  all  the  time 
when  this  plan  is  followed,  as  well-estab- 


Yegetablc  Marrows 

li'shed  plants  are  needed  for  the  purpose 
and  are  exhausted  by  forcing.  One  or 
tjvo  men  in  Concord  force  asparagus  in 
greenhouses  throughout  the  Winter.  But 
the  plan  has  not  proved  profitable  enough 
to  be  taken  up  in  a  large  way.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  freeze  asparagus  for  forcing. 

Witloof. — Every  year  I  grow  a  few 
plants  of  witloof  chicory  for  Winter 
salads.  The  roots  are  dug  up  before  the 
ground  freezes  and  stored  in  a  cool  place. 
They  are  forced  by  being  set  in  boxes  of 
earth  to  the  top  of  the  crowns,  with  six 
or  eight  inches  of  sand  on  top.  The 
shoot's  grow  up  through  the  sand,  which 
holds  them  close  together  and  make  tight 
heads.  I  either  keep  the  boxes  in  a  dark 
place  or  else  invert  a  second  box  over  the 
one  which  contains  the  roots.  This  pro¬ 
duces  a  nice  white  salad  which  is  most 
acceptable  in  the  Winter  months,  and 
which  would  prove  very  expensive  if  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  stores.  In  former  times 
most  of  the  witloof  chicory,  or  French 
endive,  as  it  is  known  when  it  reaches 
the  market,  came  from  Belgium,  but  now 
it  is  being  grown  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  this  country.  A  temperature  of  45  de¬ 
grees  is  about  right  at  first,  but  may  soon 
go  up  to  50  or  60.  It  isn’t  necessary  to 
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be  very  particular  on  this  point  when  one 
is  forcing  the  vegetable  for  home  use. 
Cutting  is  done  by  pushing  a  knife 
through  the  sand  t'o  the  top  of  the  crowns, 
but  if  the  crown  is  not  cut  into  a  second 
and  even  a  third  head  will  be  made.  Be¬ 
fore  many  years  people  in  this  country 
will  probably  become  much  more  familiar 
with  this  salad  plant  than  they  now  are. 

Variety  Tests. — It  is  rather  curious 
that  the  different  raspberries  give,  de¬ 
cidedly  different  results  in  sections  of 
New  England  not  a  great  distance  apart. 
Some  growers  find  the  Cutlibert  quite 
prone  to  winter-kill,  while  others  have  no 
trouble  in  this  way.  Perhaps  the  Marl¬ 
boro  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  Spring- 
bearing  raspberries.  The  ever-bearing  va¬ 
riety.  St.  Regis,  seems  perfectly  able  to 
endure  any  kind  of  climate.  It  is  very 
hardy  here,  and  I  understand  that  it  is 
the  only  raspberry  that  can  be  grown 
successfully  far  South.  It  is  a  good  berry 
for  the  home  garden,  because  of  its  long 
season  for  bearing.  Moreover  it  begins 
to  fruit  earlier  than  any  other  kind  I 
know.  I  hardly  see  how  it  would  make 
a  good  commercial  berry,  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  extends  its  season  over  many 
weeks,  instead  of  producing  a  big  lot  of 
berries  in  a  short  time.  I  have  been 
growing  the  western  beauty  called  Minne¬ 
sota  No.  4  for  some  time,  and  find  it  as 
hardy  as  any  other  variety  I  have  tried. 
1  see  no  reason  why  it  shouldn’t  be  as  big 
a  success  here  as  in  the  Northwest,  where 
it  was  originated  to  meet  the  rigors  of 
the  climate.  I  have  just  secured  some 
plants  of  the  new  raspberry  being  put  out 
from  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
New  York.  It  is  called  Ontario,  and  it  is 
understood  to  be  distinctly  meritorious. 
Plants  have  been  available  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  at  a  dollar  a  dozen,  and  I  presume 
that  more  will  be  sent  out  next  season. 
One  other  raspberry  for  which  much  is 
claimed  is  La  France,  being  put  out  by 
a  New  York  firm.  This  is  a  Fall-bearing 
berry,  and  the  fruit  which  I  have  seen 
has  been  remarkable  for  its  size  and  the 
freedom  with  which  it  is  produced. 

Marketing  Ducks. — One  of  the  latest 
developments  in  the  plan  of  selling  at 
the  door  has  made  its  appearance  at 
Wreutham,  the  great  duck-growing  sec¬ 
tion  of  Massachusetts.  One  of  the  duck 
producers  has  put  up  a  large  sign  adver¬ 
tising  dressed  ducks  at  retail,  and  sells 
a  great,  many  ducks  to  automobile  parties. 
The  plant  happens  to  be  on  the  main  road 
between  Providence  and  Boston,  so  that 
a  great  many  people  pass  that  way.  Close 
beside  the  road  is  a  pond  where  the  ducks 
can  be  seen  swimming.  The  price  ob¬ 
tained  is  seven  cents  a  pound  above  the 
regular  wholesale  price. 

Fattening  Geese. — This  same  man 
has  taken  to  fattening  geese  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  market,  and  had  about:  7,000  birds  on 
hand  early  in  November.  While  a  large 
proportion  of  these  geese  will  be  fattened 
for  Christmas,  many  of  them  will  go  into 
cold  storage  for  sale  during  the  Winter. 
These  geese  have  come  partly  from  Rhode 
Island  and  partly  from  Canada.  The 
Canadian  geese  are  sent  down  by  train, 
occupying  box  cars  divided  into  decks. 
They  are  usually  very  thin  when  they 
reach  the  farm,  but.  are  stifled  with  corn- 
meal  and  beef  scraps  so  that  they  take 
on  fat  rapidly.  Apparently  more  farmers 
are  growing  geese  than  for  several  years 
past.  They  are  raised  very  cheaply  if 
there  is  plenty  of  cheap  pasturage  for 
them.  There  used  to  be  a  time  when 
(1,000  or  8.000  geese  could  be  picked  up 
in  Rhode  Island  every  year.  Less  than 
half  that  number  can  be  found  there 
now,  but  the  demand  is  so  great  on  the 
part  of  the  buyers  that  they  are  often 
sold  when  they  are  only  a  few  weeks  old. 

Poultry  Water  Supply. — I  wish  that 
poultrymen  who  have  a  little  brook  or 
stream  on  their  places  could  see  the  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  Mr.  F.  I).  Woods,  in 
charge  of  the  plant  which  supplies  the  col¬ 
lege  at  Wellesley.  Mass.,  with  eggs,  re¬ 
duces  the  labor  of  watering  his  flocks. 
A  brook  with  a  fall  of  only  two  feet 
gives  all  the  water  which  is  needed  the 
year  round.  A  small  ram  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  just  below  a  little  dam.  and  forces 
the  water  to  a  tank  on  the  hill,  which  is 
high  enough  so  that  gravity  keeps  all  of 
the  houses  supplied  with  running  water. 
A  long,  narrow  trough  has  been  built  in 
front  of  each  house,  where  it  can  be 
cleaned  or  emptied  without  going  inside 
the  building.  This  plan  saves  many  steps 
and  much  labor.  Surely  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farms  where  a  ram  could  be  made 
to  do  similar  work  at  a  small  cost  for 
installation,  and  almost  no  operating  cost. 

Selling  Apples. — To  some  extent  the 
sale  of  apples  has  been  affected  by  the 
shortage  of  sugar,  people  not  buying  cook¬ 
ing  apples  as  freely  as  they  would  if 
sugar  were  plentiful.  In  several  sections 
selling  by  the  roadside  has  proved  very 
successful.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of 
this  is  found  in  the  work  of  the  Highland 
Co-operative  Fruit  Exchange,  of  Marl¬ 
boro,  on  the  State  road  between  Boston 
and  Worcester.  This  market  is  carried 
on  by  a  group  of  farmers  in  a  very  busi¬ 
nesslike  way.  Care  was  taken  to  select 
a  spot  where  the  road  was  wide  enough 
so  that  there  would  be  no  congestion  when 
a  lumber  of  automobiles  stopped  at  the 
same  time.  Selling  was  begun  as  soon  as 
the  first  vegetables  appeared  in  the 
Spring,  and  continued  until  the  coming 
of  cold  weather.  By  making  it  a  regular 
institution  customers  were  assured  that 
they  would  find  it  open  and  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  In  this  way  a  steady  trade  Was 
built  up. 

Vegetarle  Marrow.  —  Few  garden- 
makers  are  familiar  with  the  English 


vegetable  marrow,  and  yet  this  is  a  most 
worth-while  vegetable.  When  I  rounded 
up  the  specimens  left  at  the  end  of  the 
season  and  piled  them  up  for  pies,  along 
with  a  few  pumpkins.  1  was  impressed 
with  the  good  qualities  of  this  vegetable. 
To  my  mind  it  is  much  preferable  to 
Summer  squash,  because  less  watery. 
After  it  gets  too  old  for  use  as  a  vege¬ 
table  it  can  still  be  made  into  pies,  and 
even  later  in  the  season  it  is  excellent 
for  preserving.  The  English  vegetable 
marrow  should  be  grown  just  about  like 
Summer  squash,  but  if  the  amount  of 
space  available  is  limited,  the  bush  form 
rather  than  the  running  form  should  be 
used,  as  the  running  marrow  soon  spreads 
itself  over  a  large  amount  of  territory. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
at  Rochester.  Jan.  14-15-16,  1920.  The 
latest  information  concerning  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases  and  their  control  will 
be  given  by  Profs.  Parrott  and  Stewart 
of  the  State  Experiment  Station,  and 
Profs.  Herrick  and  Whetzel  of  the  State 
College.  Mr.  O.  M.  Taylor  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  will  handle  the  subject  of 
“Small  Fruits”  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Gladwin 
of  the  Grape  Experiment  Station  at  Fre- 
donia  will  discuss  the  problem  of  main¬ 
taining  the  fertility  of  our  vineyard  soils, 
with  special  reference  to  cover  crops. 
There  will  be  a  report  on  the  packing 
house  situation  in  Niagara  County  by 
Mr.  George  Stabler  of  Lockport.  Prof. 
W.  II.  Chandler  of  the  State  College  will 
talk  on  pruning.  Prof.  J.  II.  Gourley. 
horticulturist  of  the  New  Hampshire  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  will  speak  on  “The 
Soil  Fertility  Problem  in  the  Orchard.” 
Other  speakers  who  have  promised  to  la*  I 
present  are  President  J.  C.  Creelman  of  | 
the  Canadian  College  of  Agriculture ;  A. 
It.  Mann.  Dean  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Charles  S.  AVilson. 


PRAYING 

MATERIALS 


In  the  markets,  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  graded  as 
sprayed  or  unsprayed — higher  prices  be¬ 
ing  asked  and  paid  for  the  sprayed 
grades.  It  is  logical,  then,  that  you 
should  spray  economically. 

We  Manufacture  High-Grade 

Spraying  Materials 

Consequently  our  guarantee 
means  Quality  and  economy 

PARIS  GREEN. 


ARSENATE  OF  LEAD. 

( Paste  and  Powder.) 

CALCIUM  ARSENATE. 

(  A  most  efficient  poison. ) 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

( Paste  and  Powder. ) 

Write  our  office  nearest  you  for  information,  prices, 
eta  Address  any  branch— Insecticides,  Desk  I.  E. 


LED-B0R.  (Bordo-Lead 
of  highest  analysis. ) 

KALIB0R.  (A  virulent 
powder. ) 

FISH  OIL  SOAP. 

BLUE  VITRIOL. 


Factor;, 

Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Baltimore  Md. 
.Norfolk, Va. 
Savannah,  Ga. 


So  Water  St. 
New  York  City 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


The  Shortage  of  Sugar 

On  page  1742  you  have  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Why  Is  Sugar  Short?”  and  we 
note  the  following  remark  : 

“We  can  obtain  no  reason  for  the  ap¬ 
parent  injustice  in  supplying  the  big  can- 
ners  and  candy  makers  and  restricting  the 
smaller  buyers.” 

There  is  no  question  that  the  methods 
followed  by  the  Equalization  Board  have 
been  grossly  unjust.  Not  only  have  they 
furnished  candy  makers  in  great  numbers 
all  over  the  country  who  were  not  in  ex¬ 
istence  last  year,  with  sugar,  and  have 
furnished  to  the  large  canners  amounts 
of  sugar  out  of  all  proportion  to  what 
they  have  furnished  to  the  public  gener¬ 
ally,  but  they  have  also  established  a 
rule  giving  to  dealers  who  supply  the 
public  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  what 
they  had  last  year  during  the  months  of 
October  and  November.  Some  dealers,  of 
course,  would  buy  larger  amounts  in  these 
months,  and  some  almost  nothing,  so  that 
instead  of  equalizing  the  matter,  which 
could  easily  be  done  by  giving  an  amount 
equal  to  the  average  monthly  purchase  of 
each  dealer,  they  have  deprived  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  public  of  supplies  of  sugar, 
while  others  have  been  over  supplied.  The 
Equalization  Board  is  an  incorporated 
body.  Will  you  inform  us  where  they  are 
incorporated,  whether  iu  this  State  or  in 
Washington?  E.  p.  M. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Equalization  Board  is  a 
Government  corporation. 
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AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog 

ITS  FREE 

And  Save  25%  On  Your  Order 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


1AAA  Delicious  apple  trees,  4-yi's. -old.  bearing  size, 
llllll  81  each.  :i()0  Montmorency' cherry, No.  1. 
jvw  5oc  each.  300  Montmorency  phciry, 
Pouring  size.®  $1  each.  300  Montmorency  and  Early 
Richmond,  ti-yr..  bearing  size,  @  >2  each. 
imiDGEVILLE  M'RSEUIEH,  Myer  S  Son*.  BrldgevilU,  Dels, car* 


I  EARN  THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS. 
*■  We  are  giving  better  instruction  and  more  for  the 
money  than  any  other  school.  Wvito  for  reason! 
why.  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MOTORING,  Utica,  New  York 


Sw06t  C  lover  ^°"  unh,llIe<'  "Txi  te  NOW.  $9  Bu.  Ex.  paid. 


A.  III.OOMlSGtUI.E, 


Sclisnrrtndy,  N.  Y. 


American  Nut  Journal  P.  O.  Box  124,  Rochester,  N.Y 


V*  ■  ■■  STATIONERY  PRINTED  for  Poultrymen,  Stockmen. 

»■  H  W  NV  etc.  It’s  businesslike.  You  need  it.  Fine  lot  of  samples 
I  Mil  III  suitable  for  any  business,  w-th  full  information  sent 
anywhere,  postpaid.' free.  R.  N.  Howie,  Pi  inter.Bcebe  Plain,  VI. 

FARMS  AND  XXOMES 

WHERE  LIFE  IS  WORTH  LIVING.  Moderate  prices— genial 
climate— productive  lands.  For  information  write 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE.  -  Dover.  Delawire 


Write  For  Our 
Special  Agency 
Offer 


Corn  Is  King 


Ask  About  Our 
Free  Insurance 
Protection 


The  production  of  almost  three  million  bushels 
with  a  value  of  over  four  billion  dollars  gives  the  1919 
corn  crop  undisputed  leadership.  This  great  crop  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  demands  of  a  hungry  world.  The  available 
acreage  cannot  be  greatly  increased. 

The  safest  and  most  profitable  means  to  increase  this  important  crop  lies 
in  the  intelligent  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Our  fertilizers  will  help 
you  cut  down  your  production  cost  per  bushel  by  growing  more  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre  and  by  reducing  the  cost  per  bushel  you  will  increase 
your  profit  on  every  bushel  raised. 

The  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Special  Corn  Fertilizers  furnish  plant  food  in  the  right 
forms  for  maximum  crops.  “Corn,  The  Foundation  of  Profitable 
Farming**  answers  any  troublesome  questions.  A  copy  of  this  book  will 
be  sent  free  if  you  will  tell  us  how  many  acres  of  corn  you  intend  to  raise 
this  season.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

•  The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  A  merican  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 

Manufacturers  of 

E.  FRANK  COE’S 
FERTILIZERS 


Secure  Safe 
Deliveries  By 
Ordering  Early 


Over  60  Years’ 
Experience  Be* 
hind  Every  Bag 


If*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


1849 


SL'dJIELI. 

COLLARS  ^ 


^  A 
at  Illustrating  ~ 

TDFFnftMl 


Unsurpassed 
for  Long  Wear 

Save  your  Tie, 

Time  and  Temper 

Hall,  Hartwell  y  Co.,  ]\  fakers, Troy,  N."^  . 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 


m 


at  Factory 

Prices 


■JReo"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crlmp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  _ 

^Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profit*.  Ask  for  Book  k 
No.  1273 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  -Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO., 
1123-1273  Pika  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


25  Cords  a  Day 

/  Easily  Sawed  By  One  Man.  4 

Easy  to  move  from  cut  to  cut.  Make 
big  profits  cutting  wood.  Cheap 
and  easy  to  operate. 

OTTAWA  IOC  SAW 

Does  10  men's  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost. 
Makes  work  easy.  Engine  can  also  be  used  for 
running  pumps  and  other  machinery-  Saw 
bladeeasily removed. Writeforour  low  price. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments. 


30 

Day  Trial 
lO-Year  Guarantee 


Ottawa 
Mlg.Co. 
t869  Wood  St. 

Ottawa, 

.  Kaasas. 


Protecting  Apple  Trees;  Forcing 
Lily  of  the  Valley 

On  page  1051,  concerning  bark  injury 
of  apple  trees,  for  frost  protection  I 
would  advise  whitewashing  the  apple 
trees  the  old-fashioned  way.  If  the  in¬ 
quirer  thinks  he  must  wrap  the  trees, 
small  houghs  of  spruce  or  similar  ever¬ 
greens  are  best  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
keep  mice  away  and  in  most  cases  are 
easy  to  get;  heavy  wrapping  is  not  neces¬ 
sary. 

In  regard  to  the  lily  of  the  valley,  the 
northern  part  of  Germany,  is  the  only 
country  producing  first-class  lily  of  the 
valley  pips  for  early  forcing.  They  are 
grown  in  a  sandy  soil  or  sandy  loam  by 
experts.  No  special  effort  is  made  to  cure 
the  pips.  I  advise  the  inquirer  to  dig  the 
roots  after  a  good  frost,  storing  them  in 
large  size,  second  size  and  planting  size. 
The  pips  can  lie  put  in  bunches  of  25, 
and  heeled  in,  in  sandy  soil  or  wet  moss 
until  wanted  for  forcing.  Idly  of  the 
valley  grown  in  heavy  soil  is  only  good 
for  late  forcing  or  putting  into  cold  stor¬ 
age.  It  takes  an  expert  to  grow  lily  of 
the  valley  to  perfection,  and  another  ex¬ 
pert  to  force  them  for  early  use.  Lily  of 
the  valley  from  cold  storage  is  easier  to 
force.  FRANK  KOEHLER. 

New  Jersey. 


Apples  for  West  Virginia 

The  notes  in  regard  to  the  best  varieties 
of  fruits  for  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  are  of  great  interest,  and  by  de¬ 
scribing  the  behavior  of  a  variety,  nam¬ 
ing  faults  as  well  as  good  points,  mistakes 
in  planting  may  be  avoided.  In  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Southern  West  Virginia,  the 
planting  of  apples  for  local  markets  is 
receiving  much  attention.  Formerly  Rome 
Beauty  and  Ben  Davis  were  planted 
almost  exclusively  for  this  purpose,  but  in 
recent  years  many  others  with  origin  more 
remote  have  been  tried  with  varying  suc¬ 
cess.  Delicious  comes  into  leaf  and  blos¬ 
som  very  early  in  Spring,  is  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  blight  and  ripens  in  the  Fall 
here.  Senator  is  a  better  variety  and 
with  Grimes  and  .Touatlian  covers  the 
same  season.  Stayman  is  a  good  sort  to 
plant,  but  must  be  sprayed  thoroughly  to 
prevent  scab  and  cracking.  Wolf  River 
is  dependable,  a  fair  quality  and  one  of 
the  best  sorts  for  drying  for  home  use. 
Northwestern  is  a  better  sort  here  than 
R.  I.  Greening.  Sunrise  is  a  fine  variety, 
an  annual  bearer  of  high  quality,  deep 
red  fruit  and  is  a  good  keeper.  The  tree, 
however,  needs  much  pruning  to  prevent 
an  excess  of  branches.  Banaua  is  a 
young  bearer,  fruit  only  fair,  but  makes 
a  fine  orchard  tree.  Of  the  older  sorts, 
Buckingham  and  King  are  safe  varieties 
to  plant.  The  planting  of  Wealthy,  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent.  Arkansas  Black  and 
some  others  should  be  discouraged  on  ac¬ 
count  of  blight. 

Hotchkiss,  W.  Va. 


Beat  the  Fuel  Shortage 


As  low 
$10 


Don’t  depend  on  coal 
\  these  days.  Install  a 


Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 


SAW 


and  lie  sure  of  your  fuel 
supply.  Easy  to  operate. 
Our  No.  1  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  saw  mado  to  which  a  ripping 
stable  can  be  attached.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  1  year.  Money  refunded 
3No.  6  If  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 
HERTZLER  a  ZOOK  CO..  Box  8  ,  Belleville,  Pa. 


SKUNK 


We  pay  highest  cosh  prices  for 
all  staple  furs— Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat.  Raccoon.  Red  Fox. 
Fancy  furs  a  specially.  Includ¬ 
ing  Silver  and  Cross  Fox, 
— — —  Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Kst.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are  now 
bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America,  Alaska 
to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  A  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  Dept.  29 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  8, SIJJtS 

SWEEP  GRIMIER  and  save  dealers' profit.  Fully 
guaranteed.  PKKKY  MKU.  CO.,  6  J.fT  S(..  New  Lexington.  Ohio 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  SL50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 
333  YV.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Rules  of  Precedence  at  Cider  Mill 

It  is  customary  at  blacksmith  shops  for 
the  horses  of  patrons  to  be  shod  in  the 
order  of  their  arrival.  Ordinarily  it  does 
not  matter  whether  the  one  who  brings 
*he  horse  remains  at  the  shop  or  not. 
What  is  the  best  known  method  of  de¬ 
ciding  the  order  or  succession  in  which 
loads  of  apples  sire  to  be  ground  at  cider 
mills?  Naturally  one  would  say.  “Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  arrival.”  But  that 
does  not  fully  cover  the  ground.  For 
instance,  suppose  a  man  comes  with  his 
apples  and.  finding  that  he  will  have  a 
long  wait,  goes  away,  stays  till  his  turn 
is  gone,  returns  and  finds  those  following 
him  in  his  place,  naturally  he  would  have 
to  wait  indefinitely.  Also  suppose  three 
loads  belonging  to  A.  B  and  O  are  left 
over  night  to  resume  the  work  next  day. 
and  G  arrives  before  A  or  B.  I  take  it 
that  G  thereby  gains  priority  over  A 
and  B.  Doubtless  such  matters  as  the 
foregoing  have  been  long  and  fully  settled 
by  simple  principles.  If  you  can  give 
them  briefly,  it  may  benefit  many  people. 

Titusville,  N.  J.  H.  P.  P. 

T  cannot  learn  that  there  i  -  any  legal 
statute  touching  this  point.  But  the  cus¬ 
tom  is  that  the  apples  of  each  natron 
shall  ho  ground  in  the  order  of  delivery, 
land  delivery  consists  in  d°in£  al]  fhp 
work  that  the  management  of  the  mill  re¬ 
quires  of  its  patrons.  TTsuallv  this  con¬ 
sists  of  unloading  the  apples  in  the  proper 
place,  and  providing  receptacles  for  his 
share  of  the  cider.  If  he  performs  his 
part  of  the  delivery,  whatever  it  may  be 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  mill,  he  is 
entitled  to  have  his  apples  ground  in  turn. 
But.  if  he  hacks  his  load  under  a  shed  and 
goes  away  and  leaves  it  to  await  his  own 
convenience,  he  has  not  completed  de¬ 
livery.  and  must  take  his  place  in  the 
rear,  the  same  as  though  he  were  a  new 
arrival.  'An  exception  to  this  rule  is 
usually  made  when  the  second  man  lias  a 
previous  load  in  the  mill,  and  being 
ground  at  the  time. 

C  certainly  gains  priority  over  A  and 
B,  and  D.  coming  with  a  fresh  load  and 
arriving  before  C.  is  in  position  to  begin 
unloading,  gains  priority  over  all  who  are 
in  advance  of  him.  The  idea  is  that 
neither  the  mill  nor  any  patron  shall  he 
compelled  to  wait  on  account  of  the  delay 
or  negligence  of  any  other  patron. 

J  C.  O.  ORMSREE. 


"Westclox 


U.  9.  9  AT  ini  o*rio« 


WHEN  you  wind  and  set  Sig  Ben  at 
night,  you  put  an  inexpensive  clock  on 
the  same  job  a  high-priced  watch  held  down 
all  day. 

The  responsibility  is  even  greater!  Your 
alarm  not  only  must  keep  time  but  it  must 
call  you  on  time. 

Westclox  are  good  timekeepers  and  alarms 
combined.  They’re  handy,  dependable  house¬ 
hold  clocks.  More  than  one  in  a  home  is 
getting  to  be  the  rule.  Several  clocks  save 
many  steps. 

We’re  doing  our  best  to  meet  the  big  demand 
for  Westclox.  But  we  must  keep  a  close  eye 
on  quality.  For  it  was  quality  that  created 
this  demand. 


Yfestern.  Clock  Co. — makers  of  Wfestclox 

La  Salle  &  Peru,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


TANK  HEATER 

(Formerly  Called  Nelson) 


Just  put  a  few  cobs  into  the  fuel  box  when  you  do  your  chorei  and  have 
drinking  water  at  70°  for  your  stock  all  winter.  No  ice  to  chop.  Nochilled 

stomachs.  No  bother  or  fire  danger  with  a  Hudson  Tank  Heater.  Stock  gain  faster — -  keep 
healthier.  Milk  checks  increase  $2  to  $3  monthly  per  cow.  Heater  soon  pays  for  itself. 

Burns  Straw,  Cobs,  W ood  or  Coal 

Tleats  water  twice  as  fast  as  any  other  heater  and  with  less  fuel. 

Made  of  20  gauge  galvanized  inetal  with  vast  Hanged  joints  bolted 
ami  packed  with  one  piece  asbestos.  No  welded  seams  to  leak  or 
rust.  End  of  tank  and  pipe  cast  in  one  piece  to  above  water  line. 

Won’t  rust  out.  31  ore  than  one  inch  or  clearance  for  water  to 
circulate  under  Heater.  Ashes  easily  removed,  (jet  one  for  your 
stock  NOW.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  GlRCl'LAR.  (*} 

HUDSON  MFG.  COMPANY 

Dept.  84  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Dorothy  :  ‘‘A  mi  tie,  I’m  studying  now 

about  the  least  common  multiple.”  Aunt 
Miranda  :  “That’s  right,  my  child.  Al- 
wavs  go  in  for  whatever  is  least  common.” 
—Tit-bits. 


Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

✓Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital  to  “swing  things.” 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers— whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2000  New  York  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  New  York  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  vve  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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We  liave  the  Fish 

TO  FARMERS  who  know  the  value  of  fish  and  want  it 
ir.  their*  fertilizer,  we  announce  that  we  have  laid  in 
an  ample  supply  ol  fish  scrap  to  meet  all  demands.  If  you 
want  the  genuine,  original  Fish  Scrap  Fertilizer,  insist  on 

ROYSTER’S 

FERTILIZER 


VRAoe  hark 


REGISTERED 

The  Fertilizer  That  Made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


YOU  MAY  BE 
COMFORTABLE 


ABOUT  THE  STOCK? 


THE  nights  grow  longer  and  bitter 

cold.  Winter’s  storms  rage  ever  the 
farm.  Then,  as  you  sit  by  your  glowing 
firt  and  read  this  paper,  what  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  contentment  can  equal 
that  of  knowing  the  farm  animals  also  are 
warmly  and  comfortably  housed? 

The  cows,  well-bedded  down,  placidly 
chewing  their  cuds;  the  horses,  in  dry. 


warm  stalls,  munching  hay;  the  pigs,  and 
the  calves,  and  the  chickens,  all  safe  from 
the  sleet  and  the  snow  and  the  biting 
winds, — that  means,  for  YOU,  peace  of 
mind  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  your 
own  bodily  comfort.  And  it  means,  too, 
good  business, — because  maximum  re¬ 
turns  in  dollars  and  cents  can  be  earned 
only  by  stock  well  housed. 


Decide  now  to  build  farm  structures  you  need.  And  when  you  buikl,  build  with 

Sou  thern  Pine 

“The  Wood  of  Service ** 

the  most  plentiful,  the  most  adaptable,  and — quality  considered — the  low¬ 
est  priced  building  material  on  the  market  everywhere  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


‘  Town  &  Country  Buildings”  is  the  title  of  a 
new  and  valuable  book  which  contains  many  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  of  practical,  up-tCMlate  houses, 
garages,  barns,  poultry  houses  and  other  structures  for 
town  and  farm.  For  every  building  illustrated  in  this 


book  your  local  lumber  dealer  c?n  ^how  you  blue  prints 
and  working  plans,  and  give  you  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  building.  That  service  costs  you  nothing. 
A  copy  of  this  book  will  be  sent  you  FREE,  if  you 
mention  this  magazine  when  writing. 


si 


_  outAern  (pine 
^/Ts^ocfiatio 

4669  INTERSTATE  BAN 
NEW  ORLEANS,.  LA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Farmers  and  Food  Production 

Ono^  of  the  leading  counties  of  New 
York  State  in  various  kinds  of  work  will 
make  no  effort  in  1920  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion,  according  to  a  statement  made  by 
that  county’s  Farm  Bureau  agent.  It  has 
been  very  difficult  to  maintain  the  present 
production,  and  this  and  other  problems 
confront  many  other  counties  in  this 
State,  and  probably  in  other  States.  One 
instance  cited  by  a  local  correspondent  is 
an  example  of  one  perplexing  situation. 
A  farmer  had  recently  read  the  quota¬ 
tions  upon  veal,  which  was  13c,  a  decided 
drop,  lie  figured  that  he  could  not  afford 
to  food  good  milk  to  the  fine  three-day-old 
calf  which  he  intended  to  sell  for  veal  in 
from  four  to  .six  weeks.  lie  had  just 
paid  75c  per  lb.  for  5  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
was  lucky  to  get  it  at  that.  lie  knew 
blitter  has  no  substitute  for  his  growing 
boy  and  girl.  He  concluded  he  could  not 
do  business  at  such  a  total  loss,  hut  must 
have  the  milk  which  the  mother  of  the 
calf  gave  to  make  into  butter  for  himself. 
That  milk  was  not  worth  nearly  so  much 
in  13-cent  veal  six  weeks  old  as  it  was  in 
75c  or  80c  butter.  He  figured  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  keep  the  calf  for  a  year 
and  then  butcher  for  meat.  He  could  not 
give  the  calf  away,  for  nobody  could  af¬ 
ford  to  feed  it.  So  he  ended  the  life  of 
the  calf.  The  writer  thought  no  doubt 
some  city  housewife  would  read  the  same 
quotation,  would  then  go  to  market  and 
be  told  there  is  no  veal  to  be  had.  and  she 
will  wonder  why.  We  are  wondering 
where  the  future  cows  and  milk  supply 
are  to  come  from  if  existing  conditions 
remain  unchanged. 

Another  case  was  cited  where  a  farmer 
recently  dressed  three  pigs.  One  he  kept 
for  home  use,  one  he  sold  to  the  public 
market  of  a  nearby  city,  and  the  other 
he  sold  to  a  housewife  in  the  same  city. 
Although  he  had  knmvn  many  housewives 
of  this  city  for  years,  having  delivered 
farm  produce  directly  to  them,  this  was 
the  first  time  he  ever  sold  a  whole  pig  at 
a  private  house.  It  was  thought  that  this 
woman  was  making  a  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  towards  lowering  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

Farm  women  always  have  meat  at 
hand,  as  they  preserve  it  by  making  into 
bacon,  canning,  frying  to  pack,  smoking, 
etc.,  and  the  city  woman  could  easily  do 
likewise  and  to  great  advantage,  if  she 
will  only  make  the  trial.  Every  Home 
Bureau  organization  is  ready  to  teach  any 
rural  or  city  woman  the  various  methods 
of  caring  for  fresh  meats,  or  one  can  get 
bulletins  from  our  State  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  giving  explicit  details  concerning 
meats  and  their  care.  A  postal  card  will 
bring  the  bulletins  in  short  order. 

Discussions  with  leading  farmers  show 
that  next  year  will  see  less  food  produced 
and  less  help  hired,  as  there  is  no  profit  in 
the  work  sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  that 
are  necessary  to  secure  help.  The  output 
in  the  majority  of  cases  will  be  limited  to 
what  the  farmer  and  his  family  can  pro¬ 
duce  alone.  Just  the  other  day  a  farmer 
who  has  farmed  it  for  years  on  a  large 
scale  with  the  help  of  several  hired  men, 
said  that  next  year  he  and  his  only  son 
would  do  the  farm  work  alone,  as  he  could 
not  afford  to  pay  the  help,  even  if  it  could 
be  obtained,  and  this  is  only  one  of  a  great 
many  similar  instances  throughout  the 
country. 

Prices  of  1920  food  crops  give  promise 
of  remaining  at  a  high  figure.  Farmers 
are  beginning  to  demand  better  prices, 
and  they  disapprove  of  the  middleman’s 
taking  more  of  the  retail  price  than  the 
farmer  is  allowed.  Cabbage  that  recently 
brought  .007  to  .0125  per  lb.  is  selling  in 
the  retail  stores  at  3c  to  4c  per  lb.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  recent  report  from  the  in¬ 
vestigation  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  retail  dealer  of  meats 
is  taking  a  greater  percentage  of  profits 
than  the  combined  profits  of  the  farmers, 
packers,  commission  houses  and  cold  stor¬ 
age  men.  They  stated  that  the  retail 
prices  were  from  200  to  300  per  cent 
above  wholesale  prices  in  various  places. 

Willet,  N.  Y  E.  M.  L.  b. 


Crop  Notes 

The  farmers  are  getting  $30  per  ton  for 
baled  hay,  and  $1.50  per  bu.  for  potatoes. 
Cabbage,  $2  per  100  lbs.  The  farm  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  section  are  good.  Oat  crop 
was  light ;  all  other  farm  crops  were 
good.  Corn  was  the  best  in  this  section 
for  the  last  10  years.  N.  II. 

Somerset  Co..  Pa. 

T  am  farming  in  sight  almost  of  old 
Fort  Sumter,  of  war  fame.  Seeing  some 
inquiry  on  feeding  cottonseed  meal  to 
breeding  cattle.  I  would  say  my  attention 
was  brought  to  the  subject  20  years  ago 
by  an  old  cattle  trader  who  made  a  for¬ 
tune  out  of  sausage  making.  I  used  to 
buy  stock  from  him,  and  many  cows  with 
calf  used  to  be  fed  with  the  steers.  The 
feed  then  was  entirely  hulls,  sprinkled 
over  with  cottonseed  meal.  This  stuff 
was  then  $25  per  ton,  and  hulls  about  $4 
per  ton.  When  the  cows  dropped  calves 
they  invariably  gave  very  little  milk  and 
the  calves  were  so  weak  they  could  not 
stand  up.  and  their  eyes  had  a  very  bright 
blue  color.  Of  course  a  balanced  ration 
would  be  all  right.  We  found  the  first 
boll  weevil  about  August  20,  and  it  bas 


damaged  my  crop  $75  per  acre  just  on 
-t°P  Unit.  I  am  on  St.  James  Island,  S. 
C.,  and  we  raise,  with  the  other  adjacent 
islands,  the  finest  cotton  in  the  world,  but 
I  think  the  industry  is  ruined.  We  used 
arsenate  of  calcium  poison,  but  no  result. 

Charleston  Co.,  S.  C.  n.  b.  g. 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

The  Association  Opposed  to  National 
Prohibition  notes  in  a  recent  statement 
that  the  national  convention  of  Farm 
Women  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  adopted  a 
resolution  demanding  legislation  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  growing  of  tobacco  anywhere 
with  ill  the  United  States.  It  points  to 
the  action  of  this  association  responsive 
to  W.  C.  T.  IT.  influ  ences  as  a  symptom 
of  the  effort  being  made  to  secure  a 
nineteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  one  that  will  forbid  the  sale  and  use! 
of  tobacco  in  any  form. 

The  Winter  course  in  floriculture  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  will 
begin  on  December  30  and  continue  for 
10  weeks.  It.  is  designed  to  cover  the 
essentials  of  fioriculfural  work,  (‘specially 
with  reference  to  the  commercial  florist, 
and  is  meant  for  those  who  have  not  the 
time  to  devote  to  a  longer  course.  The 
subjects  covered  include  greenhouse  con¬ 
struction  and  management,  soils,  plant 
diseases,  insect  posts  and  the  methods  used 
in  growing  important  commercial  crops; 
also  gardening  and  garden  flowers.  Spe¬ 
cial  trips  will  be  made  to  study  floricul- 
tural  establishments  of  the  State. 

A  Farmers’  Week,  tractor  school  and 
boys’  and  girls’  club  week  will  be  held  at 
Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del.,  Decem¬ 
ber  29  to  January  3.  The  tractor  school 
will  be  a  five-day  lecture  and  laboratory 
course  in  the  care,  operation,  adjustment 
and  repair  of  farm  tractors.  Two  day 
courses  will  be  given  in  horticulture  and 
soils  and  crops.  Wednesday  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  soil  fertility  problems;  Thurs¬ 
day  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  mar¬ 
keting  of  farm  products,  and  Friday  will 
be  live  stock  day.  These  courses  are  free 
to  farmers  of  the  Peninsula,  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  sent  on  request.  Address 
Dean  IT.  Hayward.  Newark,  Del. 

Formal  complaints  issued  December  4 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  charge 
the  five  big  Chicago  meat  packers  with 
violations  of  the  Clayton  anti-trust  act 
through  the  alleged  purchase  and  control 
of  .”>1  corporations  handling  food  and 
other  supplies.  Written  answer  to  the 
complaints  must  be  made  within  40  days, 
and  thereafter  public  hearing  will  be  had 
before  the  commission.  Concerns  which 
the  packers  are  accused  of  absorbing  in¬ 
clude  meat  packers,  fruit  canners,  dealers 
in  eggs  and  poultry  and  dealers  in  and 
manufacturers  of  butter,  cheese,  oleomar¬ 
garine.  condensed  milk  and  like  products, 
catsups  and  condiments  and  leather  tan¬ 
ners.  The  complaints,  which,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced.  grew  out  of  the  investigaton  of 
the  meat-packing  industry  ordered  by  Con¬ 
gress,  also  were  issued  against  the  United 
Dressed  Beef  Company,  the  Western 
.Meat  Company  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
Nevada  Packing  Company. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

New  England  Ayrshire  Club,  adjourned 
annual  meeting,  Quincy  House,  Boston, 
Mass..  Dec.  23. 

Farmers’  Week,  tractor  school  and 
boys’  and  girls’  club  week.  Delaware  Col¬ 
lege*.  Newark,  Del.,  Dec.  29-Jan.  3. 

American  Pomological  Society,  St. 
Louis,  Mo..  Dec.  30-31  and  Jan.  1,  1920; 
secretary.  E.  R.  Lake,  2033  Park  Road 
N.  W„  Washington,  I).  C. 

Winter  course  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Cobleskill,  N.  ,T.,  Jan.  5-Feb.  27, 
1920. 

Winter  courses.  Ohio  State  College, 
Columbus.  Jan.  5-Feb.  27,  1920. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Chesterto\vn,  Md., 
Jan.  0-8.  1920. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association,  an¬ 
nual  show.  St.  Albans,-  Jan.  0-9,  1920; 
B.  T\  Greene,  secretary. 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Rochester.  Jan.  14-10,  1920. 

Agricultural  Week,  Trenton,  N.  .T., 
Jan.  12-17,  1920. 

Massachusetts  Union  Fanners’  meet¬ 
ing.  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Jan. 
19-23,  1920. 

Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Jan.  20-23.  1920. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany,  Jan.  21-22,  1920. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  fifty- 
third  annual  meeting,  Jan.  27-28,  1920, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus;  secre¬ 
tary.  R.  B.  Cruickshauk.  Columbus. 

New  York  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Rochester,  Feb.  9-12,  1920. 


“Jennie,”  said  a  west  side  mother  to 
her  four-year-old  daughter,  “here’s  three 
cents  ;  run  down  to  the  drug  store  on  the 
corner  and  get  me  a  stamped  envelope.” 
A  few  minutes  later  Jennie  entered  the 
store  and  the  proprietor  asked:  “Well, 
little  girl,  what  can  I  do  for  you?”  “If 
you  please,  sir,”  she  replied,  “my  mamma 
wants  free  cents’  worth  of  stamped  ante¬ 
lopes.” — New  York  Globe. 
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Upon  the  highways 
of  the  world,  so 
written  that  he  who 
rides  may  read,  the 
clean,  sharp  char¬ 
acters  of  the  Good¬ 
year  All-Weather 
Tread  have  printed 
this  impressive  story: 
More  people  ride  on 
GoodyearTires  than 
on  any  other  kind 


This  is  an  actual  photograph 
of  the  impression  left  on  a 
clay  road  by  the  Goodyear 
All-Weather  Tread 


1852 


December  20,  1919 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  11,  1919. 


Those  prices  ami  notes  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  covers  the  qualities  on  hand  at  the 
time.  The  best  grades  of  most  fruits  and 
vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on  sale 
one  week  may  be  much  better  or  poorer 
than  next  week's  offerings,  so  that  a 
lower  top  price  on  such  pi-oducts  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  lower  general  market. 
This  does  not  apply  to  butUas^-ieese  ayd 
eggs,  which  are  more  thoroughly  stand¬ 
ardized. 

MILK  PRICES. 

New  York,  for  December,  $3.68  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent,  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 


BUTTER. 


The  extreme  prices  prevailing  have  cut 
business  considerably,  and  most  grades 
are  one-half  to  one  cent  lower.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  retailers  here  now  han¬ 
dle  butter  substitutes,  the  demand  for 
which  has  increased  greatly. 


Creamery,,  fancy  lb . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

Lower  Grades . 

Storage,  best . 

Fair  to  good . 

City  made . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Packing  Stock . 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fancy  . 

Good  to  choice . 

Bklms.  best . 

Fair  to  good  . 
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EGOS. 


The  cold  weather  prevailing  so  widely 
has  cut  production  still  further,  so  that 
the  full  late  prices  are  readily  obtained 
for  good  stock.  Under  grades  are  hard 
to  dispose  of. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy . 

Medium  to  good  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ... 

Lower  grades . 

Storage . . . 


1  00  @  1  05 
75  @  95 

9i  a  % 
75  &  90 

95  0  I  00 
85  &  90 

50  @  10 

40  @  65 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Sales  are  reported  at:  Fowls,  26  to 
30c ;  chickens,  26  to  28c ;  ducks,  33  to 
36c ;  geese,  28  to  32c. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Satire  Steers . 

Bulls  . 


Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs 

Culls . 

Hogs . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . 


.13  50  ®16  50 
.  6  00  @  9  50 
4  00  @9  00 
.22  00  @24  00 
.10  00  @15  00 
.12  00  @14  00 
.  5  00  @  9  00 
.14  00  @16  50 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


The  weather  is  favorable  for  laying  in 
holiday  stocks  of  turkeys.  The  outlook  is 
for  high  prices  for  anything  prime  in  this 
line.  Chickens  and  fowls  are  in  large 
supply.  Ducks  aud  geese  dull. 


Turkeys,  fancy,  lb. 

Fair  to  good.... 
Chickens  choice  lb 
Fair  to  Good  ... 

Broilers,  lb . 

Fowls . 

Boosters . 

Dncks  . . 

Squabs,  doz . 
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45 
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45 
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35 
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36 

@ 

41 

2  50 

@1100 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea . 

Medium  . 

Bed  Kidney . 

White  Kidney  . . 

Fellow  Eye  . 

Lima.  California . 


_ 10  50 

....  7  00 
....  6  75 
....10  50 
....14  00 
....  7  00 
...,14  25 


@11  50 
@  7  75 
&  7  75 
@14  00 
@15  00 
@  7  25 
@14  50 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best  .  29 

Com.  to  good .  22 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each .  10  00 

Pork,  heavy .  16 

Light .  19 


@  30 

@  27 

@12  00 
@  17 

lb  23 


FRUITS. 

Apples.  Wealthy,  bbl . 

Twenty  Ounce..... . 

York  Imperial . 

Wolf  River . 

Greening . 

King . 

Baldwin . 

Windfalls . 

Pears.  Seckel,  bbl . 

Sheldon,  bbl . 

Kieffer.  bbl  . 

Oranges,  box  . 

Lemons,  box  . 

Grape  Fruit - : . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 


4  50  @8  50 
4  00  @8  00 
4  00  @8  00 
4  50  ®  6  (10 
4  50  @9  00 
4  50  @  8  00 

4  00  @8  00 
1  50  @  2-75 

5  00  @10  00 
5U0  @10  00 

4  00  @6  50 

6  00  @  9  50 

5  50  @  6  50 

3  50  @  6  00 

4  50  @  9  00 


POTATOES. 

An  advance  of  50c  per  180  lbs.  is  noted 
in  the  better  grades. 


Long  Island.  180  lbs, .  6  50  @6  25 

Jersey,  165  lbs .  4  00  @  5  00 

Maine,  180  lbs .  5  00  @6  00 

State,  180  lbs  . 5  00  @  6  00 

Virginia,  late  crop,  bbl  .  2  50  @  5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl .  2  00  @  5  00 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage  and  Brussels  sprouts  higher. 
Union  market  firm.  Lettuce  and  other 
salads  weak  except  for  choice. 


Beets,  bbl .  2  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00 

Cabbage— ton  . ...40  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00 

Onions.  100  lbs. . . 3  00 

String  Beans  bu  .  2  00 

Squash,  bbl, .  1  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu  ...  .  100 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  1  50 

Okra,  bu  — .  .  3 '00 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt.  crate .  1  50 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  2  00 

Horseradish,  100  lbs. .  8  00 

Peppers,  bu . 2  00 

Bomaine,  bu .  100 

Mushrooms,  lb .  50 


@  3  00 
@  3  00 
@80  00 
@  3  00 
@  6  00 
@  4  50 
@  2  25 
@  4  00 
@  2  25 
@  6  00 
@  3  50 
@  4  Oil 
@11  00 
@  4  50 
@  2  00 
@  60 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  Tlmotby,  No.  1.  ton .  33  00  @34  00 

No.  2 . 30  00  @32  00 

No.  3  . 26  00  @29  00 

Shipping . . .  25  00  @27  00 

Clover. mixed . 26  00  @32  00 

Btraw,  By*..  . . W  0*  @15Ct 
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WOOL. 

The  market  is  generally  strong.  Re¬ 
cent  business  at  Boston  has  been  :  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine,  85 
to  87c;  half  blood,  SO  to  S2c ;  three- 
eighths  blood,  68  to  69c.  <  )hio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  half  blood  combing,  83  to  85c; 
unwashed  delaine,  89  to  90c.  New  Eng¬ 
land  half  blood.  72  to  75c;  three-eighths 
blood,  65  to  67c.  At  the  Government 
auctions  now  being  held  at  Boston  the 
demand  for  fine  wools  was  strong.  The 
200,000  lbs.  of  Iceland  wool  offered 
brought  44  to  57c. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  at  New  York, 
$2.37%  ;  corn,  No.  2,  yellow.  $1.76 ;  oats, 
No.  2,  white,  90c;  rye,  $1.80;  barley, 
$1.60;  buckwheat,  100  lbs.,  $3.15. 

MILL  FEED. 

The  market  is  reported  firm,  with  light 
demand  for  wheat  goods.  City  bran.  $47 ; 
middlings.  $54  to  $59 ;  rye_  middlings, 
$48 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $80.50 ;  linseed 
meal,  $79. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

-s"  •  •  -  . 

BUTTER. 

Best  prints,  82  to  S3o;  tub.  fancy.  75 
to  77c;  good  to  choice,  62  to  71c;  packing 
stock,  47  to  49c. 

EGGS.  , 

Best,  nearby.  92  to  94c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice.  80  to  S4c;  lower  grades,  70 
to  75c. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls.  30  to  32c ;  roosters,  21  to  22c ; 
ducks,  28  to  34c ;  geese,  24  to  26e ;  tur¬ 
keys,  36  to  38c. 

DRESSED  POTTLTRY. 

Turkeys,  best.  48  to  49c ;  common  to 
good.  40  to  45c  :  fowls.  28  to  35c  :  roosters, 
24e ;  broilers,  3S  to  40c ;  ducks,  2S  to  38c. 

POTATOES. 

Pennsylvania,  100  lbs.,  $2.90  to  $3.10; 
New  York,  $2.50  to  $2.85 ;  nearby,  %-bu. 
bkt.,  40c  to  $1 ;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl., 
$2.50  to  $4.50. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  ton.  $50  to  $75 ;  onions,  100 
lbs.,  $5  to  $6;  picklers,  $2.50  to  $2.60. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl..  $4  to  $9 ;  box,  $2  to  $4 ; 
cranberries,  bbl.,  $7  to  $10. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy,  $33 ;  No.  2,  $30 
to  $31;  No.  3,  $27  to  $2S.  Straw,  rye, 
$14  to  $14.50;  oat  and  wheat,  $12.50  to 
$13. 


Notes  on  Export  of  Apples 

With  the  exception  of  such  fruit  as  is 
purchased  by  speculators,  practically  all 
of  the  export  apples  are  shipped  on  con¬ 
signment.  Some  firms  who  buy  for  ex¬ 
port  also  do  a  consignment  business.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  current  season  very  few  boxed 
apples  have  been  exported,  this  being  due 
to  the  maximum  price  in  the  United 
Kingdom  being  less-  than  the  domestic 
market  returns.  The  maximum  price  in 
the  United  Kingdom  would  net  the  ex¬ 
porter  about  $3  per  box.  f.  o.  b.  New 
York.  Some  exporters  advanae  money  on 
shipments  and  thus  tie  up  the  shipment 
before  it  leaves  the  shipping  point.  Some 
other  broker  exporters  do  not  follow  this 
poliev.  but  make  returns  after  the  ship¬ 
ment  has  been  sold.  It  is  customary  to 
have  the  manifest  go  forward  on  a  prior 
mail  boat,  reaching  the  market  before  the 
fruit.  The  clearing  is  then  cabled  and 
the  fwiit  catalogued  and  circularized. 
When  sold,  the  price  is  cabled  and  checked 
and  sent  forward  by  the  American  agents. 
Reasonably  quick  returns  are  made  in 
this  way.  When  a  shipment  is  handled, 
as  explained,  it  requires  from  two  to 
three  weeks  after  clearing. 

The  longshoremen’s  strike  was  of  the 
most  serious  consequences  during  the 
early  Fall,  since  it  resulted  in  delay  in 
shipping  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  ripen¬ 
ing  and  deterioration  to  take  place  before 
the  fruit  was  put  on  board  ship.  At  the 
present  time  its  effect  is  not  serious.  It 
is  the  custom  to  hold  the  fruit  in  cars 
until  it  can  be  transferred  to  the  ship, 
keeping  the  cars  thoroughly  iced  when 
possible.  Fifteen  days  are  allowed  for 
holding  the  fruit,  in  such  cases.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  minimum  or  monthly 
charge  would  be  demanded  if  the  fruit 
was  placed  in  cold  storage.  This  ranges 
from  15  to  20  cents  per  barrel.  During 
the  past  season  more  difficulty  was  en¬ 
countered  through  the  delay  of  sailings 
than  through  the  railroads  not  making 
connections  with  the  ships.  G.  B.  F. 


Temperature  Records 

What  was  the  lowest  temperature 
reached  during  the  Winter  of  1917  in  New 
York  and  vicinity?  j.  D.  A. 

New  Market,  N.  J. 

Our  records  show  that  the  lowest  tem¬ 
perature  recorded  in  New  York  State 
during  the  Winter  of  1917-1918  was  42 
(42  degrees  below  zero)  at  Gabriels,  in 
Franklin  County,  on  the  30th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1917.  In  case  you  Tefer  to  New 
York  (lily,  rather  than  to  the  ftiaic,  the 
lowest  temperature  at  the  New  York 
station  was  13  degrees  on  December  30, 
1917.  while  the  lowest  temperature  in  the 
Vicinity  was  16  degrees  at  Searsdale. 

W ILFORD  M.  WILSON, 

Professor  of  Meteorology. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Milk  is  our  principal  product;  we  r§  J 
ceive  9c.  a  quart  at  our  local  creamery. 
Oats  were  a  light  crop ;  buckwheat  a  good 
crop,  while  potatoes  were  an  extra  good 
crop  and  sell  readily  for  $1.50  per  bn. 
We  had  a  fine  crop  of  hay  worth  $25  in 
the  barn.  Corn  was  an  extra  good  crop ; 
silos  all  full  and  plenty  left  over.  There 
is  not  very  much  wheat  sown  in  this  lo¬ 
cality.  Most  all  of  the  farmers  are  mov¬ 
ing  to  town,  even  if  they  have  to  live  in 
the  attics.  For  the  people  who  stay  on 
the  farms  I  look  for  a  year  of  prosperity. 
Cows  are  high  and  selling  from  $125  to 
$200.  Pork  is  14c.  live ;  eggs  90c. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  c.  w. 

This  part  of  the  State  is  given  to  mixed 
farming,  trucking,  poultry  and  dairying. 
There  is  a  market  every  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  and  Saturday  all  day  at  Lebanon,  the 
county  seat,  where  farmers  take  their  but¬ 
ter,  eggs  and  produce  to  sell. 

Prices  :  Wholesale — Eggs,  70c  to  75c ; 
butter,  58c  to  65c.  Retail — Eggs,  85c  to 
90c;  butter,  75c  to  SOc  on  market.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  $1.75  to  $2  per  bu. ;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  $2.10  to  $2.40  per  bu. ;  ducks,  30c 
per  lb. ;  geese.  35c  per  lb. ;  turkeys,  45c 
to  SOc,  live  weight ;  chickens,  live  weight, 
young,  SOc  per  lb. ;  old.  25c  per  lb. ;  dressed 
poultry,  SOc  per  lb. ;  pork,  live  weight.  20c 
per  100  lbs. ;  milk,  at  Hershey  chocolate 
factory,  $3.40  per  cwt. ;  hay,  from  $30  to 
$40  per  ton,  according  to  grade ;  straw, 
not  much  sold  ;  some  exchanged  for  ma¬ 
nure;  corn,  new,  $1.50  per  bu. — 80  lbs. 
to  bushel  on  ear;  wheat,  $2.18  to  $2.25; 
oats,  75c  to  SOc  per  bu.  Farmers  and 
dairymen  receive  12c  per  quart  for  milk, 
delivered. 

Farm  conditions  look  good ;  crops  about 
all  harvested,  and  some  Fall  plowing  done. 
Help  was  scarce;  $3  a  day  and  board  for 
their  work.  Thrashing  all  finished. 
Wheat,  was  a  fair  crop ;  oats  a  poor  crop 
on  account  of  wet  weather ;  grain  was 
light  in  weight ;  corn  was  a  bumper  crop ; 
all  cribs  well  filled.  Hay  was  a  good 
crop  also.  We  had  a  very  late  Fall,  the 
first  snow  December  6.  Seeding  looks 
well.  Dairy  feed  is  very  high  in  price, 
but  farmers  seem  to  get  along  pretty  well 
with  their  own  feed.  Of  course,  they 
must  buy  some.  v.  s.  H. 

Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


f  ARCADIAN 


ARCADIAN 

DRIED  AND  GROUND 


Ammonia 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphaie  of  Ammonia 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard 
article  that  has  done  you  good  service  in  your 
mixed  fertilizers  for  past  years. 

Arcadian  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screened  grade, 
made  fine  and  dry  for  top  dressing  purposes.  Am¬ 
monia  25]/4%  guaranteed.  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 


The  Great  American  Ammoniate 

For  sale  by:  KENTUCKY:  Louisville;  Louisville  Fertilizer  Co.  INDIANA:  New  Albany; 
Hopkins  Fertilizer  Co.  MARYLAND:  Baltimore;  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Armour 
Fertilizer  Works,  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Home  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. ,  Listers  Agricultural 
Chemical  Works,  Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.  .Patapsco  Guano  Co. ,  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. ,  Swift  &  Co., 

R.  A.  Wooldridge  Co..  Rasin-Monumental  Co.  Hagerstown;  Central  Chemical  Co.  NEW  JERSEY: 
Chrome;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  ( Address  Baltimore,  Md.  1  Newark;  Listers  Agricultural 
Chemical  Works.  Trenton;  Trenton  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.  NEW  l  ORK:  sw  York;  The  Coe- 
Mortimer  Co. ,  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. ,  Nassau  Fertilizer  Co. ,  W.  E.  Whann 
Co. ,  Patapsco  Guano  Co. ,  The  National  Fertilizer  Co. .  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co. ,  Frederick  Ludlam  Co. 
Syracuse;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.  PENNSYLVANIA:  Philadelphia;  I.  P. Thomas  &  Son  Co.. 

S.  M.  Hess  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  J.  E.  Tygert  Co.,  York;  York  Chemical  Co. ,  VIRGINIA:  Norfolk; 
Pocomoke  Guano  Co. ,  Norfolk  Fertilizer  Co. ,  Inc.,  Imperial  Co. ,  Hampton  Guano  Co. ,  Berkley 
Chemical  Co. ,  Roberston  Fertilizer  Co. ,  Inc.,  Tidewater  Guano  Co. ,  Carolina  Union  Fertilizer  Co., 
F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. ,  Richmond;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.  Alexandria;  Alexandria  Fertilizer 
A.  Chemical  Co.  Lynchburg;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 


For  information 
as  to  applica¬ 
tion,  Write 


Company 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Medina,  Ohio 


Ammonia 


No.  1 


TOP  DRESSING 
TALKS 


\X/HEN  you  get  ready  to  buy  nitrogenous  fertil- 
™  "  izers  for  orchards,  truck  crops,  top  dressing  grass, 
grain,  corn,  cotton  or  tobacco,  let  us  tell  you  about 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1SS 
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THE  most  important  thing  you  can  buy  in  a  tractor 
is  long  life.  A  tractor  must  stand  up  to  be  a  profit¬ 
able  investment.  Only  by  serving  faithfully  year 
after  year  can  it  prove  a  definite  economy. 

In  the  Wallis — America's  Foremost  Tractor — dura¬ 
bility  is  an  established  fact.  Over  12  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  has  proved  that  the  Wallis  principle  of  com¬ 
bining  power,  light  weight,  simplicity  and  durability  is 
the  one  outstanding  tractor  achievement  of  the  day. 

In  this  remarkable  tractor  many  original  ideas  have 
been  proven.  We  now  know  that  heavy  weight  and 
bulk  are  not  essential  to  great  power  and  long  life! 
That  tractor  efficiency  and  long  life  depend  largely 
upon  the  quality  and  finishing  of  the  vital  wearing 
parts — the  gears — the  bearings — the  transmission — the 
combustion  chambers,  etc. 

Wallis  has  proved  that  the  gruelling  strains  a  tractor 
must  withstand  demands  even  finer  materials,  finer 
workmanship  and  more  accurate  machining  than  a 
motor  car. 

In  the  Wallis  the  finest  materials  only  are  used.  The 
most  expert  workmanship  is  employed.  Machining  is 
carried  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Innumer¬ 
able  inspections  eliminate  inaccuracy. 


In  the  Wallis  Valve-in-Head  Motor  the  combustion 
chambers  are  completely  machined;  Wallis  gears  are 
cut  and  hardened  steel.  All  gears  and  working  parts  are 
enclosed  in  a  dust-proof  housing  and  run  in  a  constant 
bath  of  clean  oil.  Bearings  are  all  oversize. 

And  these  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Wallis  service 
is  constant — why  owners  have  utmost  faith  in  its  per¬ 
formance —  its  dependability — economy  and  long  life. 

Naturally  Wallis  durability,  combined  with  its  tre¬ 
mendous  power,  light  weight  and  simplified  construc¬ 
tion,  results  in  a  new  standard  of  economy.  Every¬ 
where  the  Wallis  has  established  remarkable  records  in 
“low-cost-per-acre” — and  in  “low-cost-per-year-of- 
service.”  These  are  the  true  tests  of  tractor  economy. 

If  you  are  tractor  buying,  the  Wallis  deserves  your 
interest.  Not  alone  because  it  is  America’s  Foremost 
Tractor  but  chiefly  because  it  offers  you  power ,  dura¬ 
bility  and  economy ,  which  are  the  factors  absolutely 
essential  to  a  profitable  tractor  investment. 

The  demand  for  Wallis  Tractors  is  naturally  great. 
Our  capacity  is  taxed.  It  is  not  too  early  now  to 
order  for  Spring  delivery.  See  the  Wallis  dealer  or 
write  us  for  literature  without  delay. 


J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Company,  Dept.T,  14  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  and  Distributing  Houses  in  All  Principal  Cities 


y 

f 

I 

j 

CAmerica’s  Foremost  tractor 


NOTICE  : — We  want  the  public  to  know  that  this  is 
not  the  tractor  made  by  the  .T.  I.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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The  Cow  That 
Got  A  Chance 

This  cow  is  the  famous  Mrs.  O’Grady, 
the  grade  Jersey  exhibited  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  1918,  by 
the  Barnesville  Cow  Testing  Association. 


Mrs.  O’Grady  was  the  poorest  cow  in  the  as¬ 
sociation.  She  was  headed  for  the  butcher.  Prof. 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt  saw  her  and  said  she  was  a 
good  cow.  He  bought  her  and  brought  her  to  the 
Dairy  Farmer  Farm  at  Waterloo.  Note  the  results. 


Her  Record 


1918 


1919 


QCC  novc  149  pounds  fat  OC7  novel 443.39  pounds  fat 

00  J  uay&  I  2.523  pounds  milk  LO  l  1/ajS  1 8,805.20  pounds  milk 

From  the  above  it  is  evidentthat  she  was  a  good 
cow  and  the  proof  of  it  is  in  her  production. 

It  Pays  To  Know 

The  knowledge  that  enabled  Prof.  Hugh  G. 
Van  Pelt  to  recognize  this  cow  and  feed  her  to 
profitable  production  is  in  his  two  books. 

“Van  Pelt’s  Cow  Demonstration” 

tells  you  the  principles  which  go  into  the  make¬ 
up  of  a  good  dairy  cow.  How  to  tell  a  good 
cow  from  a  poor  one.  The  five  points  which 
make  a  cow.  You  can  get  all  this  information 
from  this  book. 

“How  to  Feed  the  Dairy  Cow” 

By  Prof.  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt 

Differences  in  feeds.  What  work  you  can 
expect  of  them. 

How  to  get  big  values  out  of  big-priced  feeds. 
How  to  cut  corners  in  feeding.  The  principal 
feeds  and  their  uses.  A  hook  that  will  save  you 
hundreds  of  dollars  even  on  a  small  herd. 


For  $2 


The  Dairy  Farmer,  twice  a  month  for  5  years  ; 
“Van  Pelt’s  Cow  Demonstration”  Book  ;  "How 
to  Feed  the  Dairy  Cow” — By  H.  G.  Van  Pelt. 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY 

TIIF,  DAIRY  FARMER 

Waterloo,  Jowa  . 191... 

Gentlemen — 

Enclosed  find  my  check  for  $2.00  for  your  special  offer  of  a  Five-Year 
Subscription  to 


Bairy  Farmer 

and  Two  Fine  Dairy  Books 

“IIow  to  Feed  the  Dairy  Cow”  The  Cow  Demonstration  Book 

Ry  J'rof.  Hugh  G.  v  an  Pelt  By  Prof.  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt 


Signed . 


.R.  F.  D. 


.  Box . 


Post  office .  State. 

R.  X.-Y. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 


POTATOES  IX  STRONG  MARKET  POSITION - 

VEGETABLES  IN  GOOI)  DEMAND  AT 
RISING  PRICES. 

The  upward  tendency  of  prices  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  situation.  Demand  is  in  one  of  the 
most  aetive  stages  of  the  year  during  the 
few  weeks  preceding  the  holiday  season, 
while  supplies  are  decreasing  in  both  ex¬ 
tent  and  variety.  New  vegetables  from 
the  South  comprise  only  a  few  cars  each 
week,  chiefly  lettuce,  with  scattering  cars 
of  tomatoes  and  cabbage.  Shipments  are 
but  little  over  1.000  cars  per  day,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  leading  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Nearly  everything  is  higher  than  it  was 
a  year  ago,  and  still  higher  than  at  the 
corresponding  time  in  1917.  Potatoes, 
for  instance,  are  about  50c  per  100  lbs. 
higher  than  in  mid-December,  191S,  and 
about  $1  higher  than  on  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  in  1917. 

ACTIVE  POTATO  MARKETS. 

The  crop  is  reported  one-sixth  less  than 
last  year,  shipments  over  10  per  cent 
heavier  this  season.  Not  only  was  the 
crop  short,  but  the  demand  has  been  more 
active  this  year.  The  only  fair  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  stocks  to  be  shipped  are  much 
less  than  last  year,  but  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  if  high  prices  continue, 
as  seems  likely,  the  shipments  will  be 
much  heavier  than  would  appear  from 
(he  general  crop  figures,  since  there  is 
always  a  heavy  reserve  of  stocks  in  re¬ 
mote  sections  that  will  be  shipped  under 
such  conditions. 

CANADIAN  SURPLUS  DWINDLING. 

The  Canadian  surplus  appears  less  and 
less  dangerous.  Recent  consular  reports 
assor  that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  crop 
in  Western  Canada  was  destroyed  while 
in  the  ground  by  a  recent  heavy  freeze. 
Prices  seem  fully  as  high  as  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  being  quoted  $60  per  ton  in  produc¬ 
ing  sections  west  of  British  Columbia. 
Prices  in  Eastern  Canada  are  about  50e 
per  100  lbs.  lower  than  in  this  country, 
and  no  doubt  some  potatoes  will  come 
across  the  line  where  shipping  facilities 
are  satisfactory.  The  carlot  movement  of 
potatoes  from  Maine  has  far  exceeded 
that  from  any  other  State  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  there  is  a  strong  suspicion 
that  some  of  these  “Maine”  potatoes  are 
really  from  Canada.  The  part  of  New 
Brunswick  adjoining  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  is  almost  as  good  for  potatoes  as 
that  famous  county  itself.  The  margin 
between  the  prices  in  the  two  countries 
is  not  large  enough  to  induce  much  of  a 
shipping  movement  as  yet.  and  with  the 
short  crop  in  Western  Canada  it  seems 
probable  that  the  net  surplus  for  this 
country  will  be  of  no  great  consequence. 

Our  markets  seem  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  all  of  the  supplies  at  gradually 
rising  prices,  averaging  just  about  $9  per 
100  lbs.  in  leading  cities,  both  East  and 
West.  Prices  at  times  have  been  higher 
in  Far  Western  producing  sections  than 
in  Maine  or  New  York.  Probably 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  there 
was  so  little  difference  between  potato 
prices  East,  West.  North  and  South. 
This  is  owing  partly  to  the  short  crop  in 
those  sections  which  usually  have  the 
lowest  priced  potatoes  to  sell.  Last  week 
there  was  less  difference  between  prices 
East  and  West  than  between  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  States  of  Idaho  and  Colorado.  The 
present  general  range  of  city  prices.  $2.90 
to  $3.20  per  100  lbs.,  may  be  compared 
with  $1.75  to  $2.20  a  year  ago. 

REMARKABLE  GAIN  IN  CABBAGE  AND 
ONIONS. 

The  advances  in  cabbage  and  onions 
have  been  rather  sensational.  Cabbage 
has  moved  forward  at  the  rate  of  $5  to 
$15  a  week  for  about  a  month,  and  has 
reached  a  level  of  $70  to  $80  per  ton  in 
bulk  iu  a  number  of  the  larger  city  mar¬ 
kets.  This  price  is  for  the  hard,  long- 
keeping  stock  only,  and  is  about  $30 
higher  than  is  commanded  by  the  loose¬ 
headed  varieties.  The  great  advance  in 
cabbage  came  at  just  the  time  to  attract 
the  notice  of  early  cabbage  growers  in 
Florida,  Texas  and  California,  with  the 
result  that  Florida  will  plant  about  twice 
as  much  land  to  cabbage  as  it  did  last 
season,  and  Texas  about  three  times  as 
much,  while  the  area  in  California  is  in¬ 
creased  greatly.  At  present  most  of  the 
carlot  supply  is  coming  from  New  York 
State.  There  is  a  little  new  cabbage  from 
Texas,  for  which  it  is  stated  shippers  re¬ 
ceived  $50  to  $60  per  ton  at  their  ship¬ 
ping  stations. 

Large,  choice  onions  have  sold  as  high 
ns  $6.50  per  100  lbs.  iu  a  number  of  city 
markets,  but  the  general  range  was  nearer 
$5.50,  and  inferior  grades  range  $4  to  $5. 
Best  lots  sold  as  .  .gh  as  $6  at  some  of 
the  Western  New  York  shipping  stations, 
which  suggests  the  strength  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Growers  who  were  provided  with 
good  storage  houses  will  share  in  this 
great  advance  since  harvest  time,  but  the 
majority  sold  their  onions  at  not  over  half 
the  present  prices. 


FOREIGN  APPLE  MARKET  UNSATISFACTORY. 

The  apple  situation  is  somewhat  mixed. 
Prices  are  holding  up  very  well  in  most 
markets.  Various  sales  of  Baldwins  in 
New  York  City  exceeded  $9  a  barrel,  and 
most  markets  paid  $7  or  more  for  best 
stock  of  good,  bright  color ;  but  in  the 
shipping  sections,  where  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  stock  in  storage,  the  feeling  was 
somewhat  uncertain  on  account  of  the 
weakness  in  the  foreign  markets.  It  is 
a  great  disappointment  to  some  of  the 
large  holders  who  were  planning  to  dupli¬ 
cate  last  season’s  profitable  export  busi¬ 
ness.  This  season  the  shipment  of  apples 
to  British  markets  has  been  risky  busi¬ 
ness.  Some  lots  showed  profits^  and 
others  losses.  At  present  there  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  stock  bringing  the  top 
legal  price  in  English  cities,  and  a  great 
deal  of  stock  sells  too  low  to  net  as  much 
as  could  be  obtained  in  our  own  markets. 
The  drop  in  the  value  of  the  shilling  to 
19  cents  means  a  shortage  of  about  20 
cents  on  every  dollar  received  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  old  rates  of  exchange. 

A  rather  high  percentage  of  this  year’s 
crop  in  New  York  and  adjoining  States 
is  being  shipped  ungraded  and  in  bulk, 
owing  to  the  low  average  grade  of  the 
crop  in  some  sections  and  to  the  scarcity 
and  high  prices  of  barrels  and  boxes.  For 
this  reason  an  unusually  large  percentage 
of  the  Western  boxed  crop  was  shipped 
in  bulk,  and  of  the  Western  barreled  crop 
in  bulk  and  in  boxes.  Results  seem  To 
have  been  generally  satisfactory,  every¬ 
thing  considered.  The  price  level  was 
quite  high  and  the  total  crop  moderate, 
hence  there  was  a  better  demand  than 
usual  for  ungraded  stock,  but  the  result 
has  been  to  reduce  the  supply  of  choice 
grades  and  to  strengthen  the  market  in 
such  stock. 

CELERY  AT  GOOD  PRICES. 

Demand  for  celery  has  been  good  in 
Western  New  York  shipping  sections.  The 
price  started  around  $3  per  crate  for 
field  stock.  When  stock  went  into  storage 
prices  advanced  from  $4  to  over  $5  at 
the  end  of  November  for  crates  contain¬ 
ing  six  to  nine  dozen  of  stock  in  good 
condition.  The  best  of  the  crop  in  that 
section  seems  to  be  held  chiefly  by  deal¬ 
ers.  Rome  fancy  stock  was  reported  to 
be  selling  as  high  as  $6  at  shipping 
points.  In  fact,  prices  at  shipping  points 
have  been  fully  as  high  as  at  most  of  the 
city  markets.  g.  b.  f. 


Farm  Notes  from  Tennessee 

I  see  that  someone  has  been  criticizing 
Prof.  Massey  for  writing  about  flowers 
instead  of  farm  crops.  To  me,  that  is  the 
best  part  of  his  notes,  although  they  are 
all  good,  lie  reminds  me  of  a  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterian  minister  who  lived 
here.  lie  was  a  mine  of  information  on 
gardening  and  horticulture;  bis  straw¬ 
berries  vied  with  a  Marechal  Neil  rose, 
and  his  grapes  and  apples  ran  races  with 
a  crape  myrtle  and  other  flowers.  An 
English  walnut  which  he  planted  is  now 
about  30  ft.  high  and  bears  good  crops  al¬ 
most  every  year.  Eastern  Tennessee 
seems  to  be  the  meeting  place  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  Our  county  is 
from  1,200  to  4,500  ft.  above  sea  level  and 
we  can  grow  rye.  buckwheat,  rhubarb, 
apples,  gooseberries  and  peonies,  which 
flourish  in  the  North;  also  sweet  potatoes, 
watermelons,  crape  myrtle  and  Magnolia 
grandiflora.  which  flourish  in  -the  South 
The  mountains  have  birch,  spruce  and 
balsam  pine,  with  acres  of  ferns  and  miles 
of  laurel  (Rhododendrons).  Some  of  the 
rich  “coves”  raise  fine  Irish  potatoes,  and 
huckleberries  grow  iu  abundance  on  some 
of  the  spurs.  But,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  there  are  high  plateaus  where  the 
large  “river  bottom”  corn  will  not  ma¬ 
ture.  and  the  mountaineers  have  developed 
a  quick-maturing  variety,  called  Watauga 
corn.  Many  years  ago  maple  sugar  was 
made  in  a  small  way.  but  the  trees  grew 
on  the  richest  ground  and  have  been  cut 
down.  Our  principal  money  crop  is  white 
hurley  tobacco,  which  is  bringing  40  to 
60c  per  lb.  The  warehouses  here  sell  from 
3.000.000  to  5,000.000  lbs.  annually.  A 
“break”  at  one  of  the  warehouses  is  a 
novel  sight  to  a  stranger.  The  auction¬ 
eer  sells  almost  as  fast  as  he  can  walk. 
The  buyer  does  not  name  the  price,  but 
each  bid  means  a  certain  advance  in  the 
price  per  100  lbs.  If  the  planter  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  price  he  or  she  turns 
down  the  sale  by  inverting  the  tag  which 
is  stuck  iu  the  top  of  the  “pile.”  But 
you  must  he  right  there,  or  a  lot  of  hands 
will  have  the  tobacco  in  a  truck  and  on 
its  way  to  a  storage  warehouse.  Men  who 
go  around  buying  privately  are  called 
“pinhookers,”  and  are  looked  upon  much 
as  the  “sheep  men”  were  iu  the  West.  A 
great  change  has  taken  place  iu  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers  in  the  last  few  years. 
With  graded  roads  iu  almost  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  many  of  them  macadamized, 
cars  have  taken  the  place  of  buggies  and 
hacks.  Saturday  afternoon  the  streets 
are  crowded  with  people  who  have  come 
from  one  to  20  miles.  Many  of  them  stay 
for  the  movies  at  night  and  get  home  by 
10  o’clock.  A  hydro-electric  power  plant, 
run  by  the  river,  makes  us  independent 
of  coal  for  light  and  power.  This  is  Dan¬ 
iel  Boone’s  old  hunting  ground.  I  won- 
deh  what  he  would  think  of  it  all  if  he 
could  come  back?  w.  n.  B. 

Greene  Co.,  Tenn. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Winter  Sunsiiixk. — One  great  advan¬ 
tage  we  have  here  over  the  North,  espe¬ 
cially  for  gardening  under  glass,  is  the 
abounding  sunshine  in  Winter.  This 
morning  (Dec.  2)  the  mercury  stood  at 
20  above  at  sunrise,  but  with  a  cloudless 
sky  the  noou  temperature  on  a  south 
porch  was  70  degrees,  and  well  into  the 
00s  on  the  north  side.  Sunshine  counts 
for  far  more  than  fire  heat  in  the  growing 
of  plants,  and  not  merely  as  a  saving  of 
coal.  This  dark  weather  is  the  greatest 
of  the  impediments  which  the  greenhouse 
vegetable  growers  in  the  lake  shore  region 
have  to  contend  with,  and  while  we  are 
nearer  than  they  are  to  the  great  Eastern 
markets  our  people  would  have  the  fur¬ 
ther  advantage  of  a  milder  Winter  cli¬ 
mate  and  more  .sunshine.  And  yet  it  is 
hard  for  our  truck  farmers  to  under¬ 
stand  the  advantage  that  intensive  work 
under  glass  would  have  here.  The  or¬ 
dinary  truck  grower  knows  well  how  to 
count  the  cost  and  profits  by  the  acre,  but 
it  has  not  occurred  to  him  to  garden  by 
the  square  foot. 

Climate  and  Greenhouse  Work. — 
The  fact  is  that  intensive  gardening  under 
glass  is  always  found  under  bad  climate 
conditions  rather  than  mild  locations.  In 
unfavorable  climates  men  rise  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  overcome  them.  The  wretched 
Winter  climate  of  Northern  Ohio  has  been 
the  means  of  developing  an  army  of 
skilled  men  in  Winter  vegetable  forcing, 
while  in  sections  where  lettuce  plants  can 
be  wintered 'over  outside  or  headed  in  sim¬ 
ple  cold  frames  the  growers  seem  to  stop 
there  and  never  realize  what  could  be 
done  with  heated  greenhouses  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Winter  vegetables  of  a  more 
tender  character. 

Contrasted  Conditions. — In  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  they  have  great  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  midwinter  crop  of  tomatoes 
and  cucumbers,  and  hence  devote  the 
early  Winter  to  the  more  hardy  lettuce, 
and  grow  “cukes”  avid  tomatoes  in  the 
Spring  and  up  into  .Tune,  while  down  here 
the  January  and  February  crop  of  to¬ 
matoes  can  be  easily  produced,  with  cu¬ 
cumbers,  too,  for  I  have  done  both.  Some 
day  this  wonderful  peninsula  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  salt  sea  and  the  salt  bays  will 
rise  to  its  opportunities.  Even  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  where  I  was  growing  early 
tomatoes  for  the  Baltimore  market  40 
years  ago,  I  could  get  them  into  market 
two  weeks  ahead  of  the  growers  in  the 
same  latitude  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Two  weeks  really  gave  me 
control  of  the  market  for  a  while.  Then 
I  cut  lettuce  from  cold  frames  there  in 
midwinter,  when  on  the  western  side  of 
the  bay  they  were  simply  trying  to  keep 
the  plants  dormant  for  Spring  heading. 

Intensive  Gardening. — The  future 
will  see  less  of  big  field  trucking  here  and 
more  of  the  use  of  cold  frames  and  green¬ 
houses  and  intensive  gardening  of  all 
sorts.  Several  readers,  of  The  li.  N.-Y. 
have  written  me  about  this  section  as  a 
favorable  place  for  market  gardening,  and 
this  is  intended  mainly  to  answer  their 
queries.  There  seem  to  be  successions 
of  thermal  lines  on  this  peninsula.  The 
upper  end  has  a  climate  very  like  that  of 
Philadelphia,  though  mild  enough  in  Kent 
County  for  crape  myrtles  to  thrive  and 
grow  iuto  tree-like  form.  Then  south  of 
Dover,  Del.,  there  is  a  decided  increase  in 
the  mildness  of  Winter,  with  another 
change  about  the  lower  end  of  Delaware. 
And  yet  here  kale  and  spinach  will  often 
get  scorched  in  Winter,  and  once  I  have 
had  them  largely  killed.  But  that  will 
occur  once  in  a  lifetime.  Then,  striking 
the  Virginia  line  only  20  miles  south,  we 
find  spinach  and  kale  green  and  market¬ 
able  all  Winter,  and  so  on  down  till  the 
end  of  the  cape  finds  a  section  with  a  cli¬ 
mate  milder  in  Winter  than  sections  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  400  or  500 
miles  south,  the  influence  of  the  great 
unfrozen  salt  ocean.  In  open-air  cultiva¬ 
tion  it  would  be  hard  to  excel  the  men 
who  are  now  cultivating  the  two  Virginia 
counties,  but  once  get  the  forcing  idea 
started,  the  men  there  are  bright  enough 
to  catch  the  method  and  to  develop  it  fur¬ 
ther.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Want  to  Know 

Are  there  any  farmers  growing  horse¬ 
radish  for  market  in  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Eastern  Pennsylvania?  j.  m.  h. 
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a  Few 
Months — 
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EXT  SPRING  you 
will  decide  suddenly 
that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  you  cannot 
possibly  get  along  without 

a  tractor — a  Titan  10-20  _ 

to  be  specific.  This  is  the 

tractor  you  will  want  to  .  • 

buy  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  operates  successfully 
on  kerosene  and  you  get  more  real  value  for  the  $  1 ,000  purchase  price  than  in 
the  purchase  of  any  other  tractor,  to  say  nothing  of  our  unexcelled  repair  service 
rendered  through  92  branch  houses  and  thousands  of  dealers. 

So  you  go  to  your  dealer — and  then,  to  your  surprise  and  dismay,  perhaps 
you  find  that  the  dealer  is  sold  out  on  Titans — that  the  demand  has  absorbed  his 
entire  Spring  stock  which  he  ordered  some  months  previously.  You  may  find  that 
you  will  have  to  wait,  perhaps  indefinitely,  for  your  tractor  because  the  factory 
is  oversold  and  the  dealer’s  quantity  order  will  have  to  await  its  turn. 

This  very  thing  happened  in  hundreds  of  instances  during  the  Fall 
of  1919. 

Be  forehanded.  Don’t  take  chances  on  over-demand/  railroad  or  other 
industrial  strikes  that  tie  up  production,  or  the  quite  likely  possibility  of  the  price 
of  steel  and  all  steel  products  going  up.  Order  your  Titan  1 0-20  now  for  earliest 
possible  delivery.  Then  you  will  be  sure  to  have  it  when  you  want  it  The  wise 
buyer  always  looks  ahead. 
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If  you  need  a  larger  trac¬ 
tor  just  bear  in  mind  the 
Int  er  national  15-30  — 

50%  more  power  than 
the  10-20  —  and  it’e  a  s 
kerosene  burner 


A, 


International  15-30  speeding  up 
seeding 
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Let  us  mail  you 
descriptive  literature  of 
the  tractor  best  suited 
to  your  needs 


International  15-30  is  the  ideal 
tractor  for  large  farms 


International  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


of  America  inc. 


USA 


g=3  horse  shoe  calks 

DRIVE  OR  SCREW 
y  SHARP  OR  MUD 

Wrl  if  3-8-7-16— 1-2-9-16  -5-8. 

50  calks  to  box.  PRICE  S1.45 

■  /  per  box  delivered  parcel  post  prepaid, 

*  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  zones. 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  51  Hudson  Ave..  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

rtni  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 

jULlf.tJLI  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The 
machine  1  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,”  W.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Teun.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Koger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co., Morristown, Tenn. 

SOUR  SOIL  SIGNS 

Plantain,  Sorrel,  Dandelion,  Poverty  Grass,  Cran¬ 
berries.  Mulle.  Clover  Failure  Chestnut, WireGrass, 
Sour  Bush,  Scrub  Pine,  Horsetail  and  Sour  Farm¬ 
ers.  For  suggestions  to  correct,  write  the 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

174  Frelinghuysen  Ave.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Works:  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

American  Fence 

Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

Send  for  one  to- 
day—  FREE  —  post¬ 
paid.  The  handiest 
md  best  wire  tool  yoo 

saw. 

Brown’s  Penes 


Direct  to  Farmer 
at  Wire  Mill  Prices 


CATALOG  FREE 

.  KITSELMAN  BROS.  DEPT.230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


Hi&hGJvan^-  JL  ROOFING 

Formed  from  Apollo-Keysto 
Steel  Galvanized  S'  eets. 

These  are  the  most  satisfactory  rust-reststing  galvanized 
sheets  manufactured  for  Hoofing,  Siding,  Tanks,  Silos, 

Flumes,  Culverts,  etc.  The  Keystone  added  to  reg 
by  leading  metal  merchants.  For  fine  residene 
Tin  flutes.  Write  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  I 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AGENTSWANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rurai, 
New-Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address:  — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER.  2465  W.  State  St.. 
OLEAN.  N.  Y. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Perhaps  it  will  he  well  for  me  to  try  to 
answer  a  few  more  of  those  questions  this 
week,  so  here  goes : 

Are  your  boys  doing  much  trapping  this 
Winter? 

Not  as  much  as  usual.  They  are  too 
busy  at  school  and  at  home,  but  they  run 
a  few  traps.  The  other  night  I  got  home 
to  find  the  hoy  dancing  about  in  great 
glee.  There  was  a  big,  well-marked  skunk 
in  his  trap,  down  under  a  rocky  ledge  half 
a  mile  away.  After  supper  he  went  down 
with  Philip  to  kill  and  get  the  skunk.  He 
invited  me  to  go  and  help,  but  I  declined 
with  thanks.  Mother  made  him  put  on 
his  oldest  clothes,  and  it  was  well  she  did 
so.  - 

How  did  he  come  out ? 

At,  the  small  end  of  the  horn.  He  got 
up  too  close  to  the  skunk,  and  before  he 
knew  it  he  thought  a  machine  gun  had 
been  turned  on  him.  Out  in  the  frosty 
night  he  did  not  realize  how  badly  he  was 
wounded,  so  he  marched  right  in  where 
we  all  sat  around  the  fire !  Mother  ran 
him  outdoors  with  great  speed,  and  he 
stood  outside  and  told  about  it  through 
the  window !  As  he  looked  in  through  the 
glass  conflicting  emotions  were  fighting 
for  possession  of  that  eager  little  face — 
the  shame  of  being  wounded  in  such  a 
cause  and  the  anticipated  price  of  that 
fur !  All  I  could  think  of  was  the  play  I 
once  saw  based  on  Tennyson’s  poem, 
“Dora.”  Farmer  Allen  has  turned  his  son 
and  the  young  wife  out  of  his  home.  Out 
in  the  cold  and  storm  they  look  through 
the  window  at  the  hard  old  man.  No,  I 
did  not  play  the  part  of  Farmer  Allen  in 
this  skunk  drama.  I  laughed  until  Mother 
looked  at  me  sternly  over  her  glasses,  and 
then  came  as  near  to  bursting  into  a  roar 
of  laughter  as  dignified  ladies  can.  The 
boy  left  his  old  clothes  outdoors,  took  a 
bath  and  went  to  bed — but  memory  con¬ 
tinued  to  appeal  to  us  through  the  nose 
for  a  couple  of  days.  In  order  to  enter 
the  house  with  as  little  odor  as  possible  he 
climbed  up  a  ladder  into  a  vacant  room 
and  threw  his  old  clothes  out  the  window. 

What  farm  work  arc  you  doing  nqir? 

Why,  our  new  car  came  earlier  than 
we  expected,  and  we  had  no  good  place  to 
house  it.  So  we  have  been  building  a  shed 
(to  be  polite  I  presume  I  should  say  a 
garage).  We  are  making  the  floor  and 
foundations  of  this  as  solid  as  stone  and 
concrete  can  do  it.  It  has  meant  much 
digging  and  hauling,  but  now  is  nearly 
done — and  a  good  job.  I  find  that  a  car, 
bought  as  ours  was,  long  after  most  of  the 
neighbors  were  supplied,  is  regarded  much 
as  a  baby  coming  to  people  in  rather  late 
middle  life.  It  absorbs  the  entire  family 
attention. 

Are  the  apples  all  sold? 

No,  we  have  perhaps  .$200  worth  still 
on  hand,  hut  they  will  all  go  out  before 
Christmas;  in  fact,  are  all  engaged  now. 
It  has  never  paid  us  to  hold  our  fruit  in 
common  storage.  We  do  better  to  get  it 
off  the  farm  into  the  hands  or  stomachs  of 
consumers  as  soon  after  picking  as  po6- 
sible. 

In  your  story  of  the  blind  and  deaf  man 
in  the  dark  room  you  say  that  a  pistol 
fired  on  the  outside  gave  the  signal.  How 
could  the  deaf  man  hear  that ? 

As  I  stated,  I  was  not  there,  and  only 
know  what  was  told  me.  The  entire  house 
was  darkened.  There  were  no  lights  out¬ 
side  the  room.  In  all  these  old  rambling 
mansions  the  floors  sag  and  warp  and 
there  are  cracks  around  the  doors  through 
which  light  can  come.  The  idea  was  that 
the  sound  of  the  pistol  notified  the  blind 
man,  while  the  flash  of  light  through  the 
cracks  gave  the  signal  to  the  deaf  man. 

What  do  you  have  for  Sunday  supper? 

A  good  many  women  ask  this  question. 
They  think  Sunday  afternoon  should  be 
a  time  of  rest  for  the  cooking  stove,  and  I 
agree  with  them.  Our  folks  like  to  get  up 
a  good  dinner  for  late  Sunday  noon.  We 
can  all  be  together  then,  and  we  enjoy  a 
good  meal.  For  “supper”  we  have  bread 
and  milk  and  cheese,  crackers  and  fruit. 
Now  and  then  my  daughter  cooks  some 
sort  of  a  mixture  of  milk,  eggs  and  cheese, 
baked  in  the  oven,  but  as  a  rule  the  little 
girls  can  get  up  the  Sunday  supper,  and 
they  are  very  proud  of  their  skill. 

So  you  believe  in  plain  living ? 

T  do.  I  presume  we  all  have  an  am¬ 
bition  to  do  more  or  less  high  thinking. 
While  I  have  had  little  experience,  my  ob¬ 
servation  is  that  high  living  leads  to  pret¬ 
ty  low  thinking.  With  our  big  family, 
plain  and  simple  food  has  become  a  neces¬ 
sity.  I  think  necessity  has  bred  the  habit 
so  strongly  in  me  that  if  I  had  my  choice 
of  baked  beans  or  terrapin,  fish  balls  or 
pate  de  foie  gras.  I  would  without  hesi¬ 
tation  call  for  the  beans  and  fish  balls. 

But  do  the  children  feel  that  way? 

Evidently  not.  I  suspect  that  if  my 
wife  and  daughter  had  the  evidence  to 
prove  that  their  husband  and  father  was 
a  millionaire  they  would  prefer  daintier 
protein  than  they  can  find  in  pot  cheese 
and  similar  homely  food.  Most  of  the 
children  prefer  shredded  wheat  and  milk 
to  any  other  food.  They  all  seem  to  have 
some  strain  of  blood  in  them  which  craves 
a  little  more  showy  performance  at  living 
than  Mother  and  I  have  felt  able  to  sup¬ 
ply.  Very  likely  that  is  a  good  thing — 
tied  up,  as  it  is,  with  the  family  under¬ 
standing  that  living  habits  are  never  to 
get.  ahead  of  income  and  social  life. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

As  I  look  around  I  see  people  living  be¬ 
yond  their  income  and  straining  their 
credit  until  it  cracks  in  order  to  keep  up 


with  the  procession.  Other  people  do  cer¬ 
tain  things,  therefore  these  weak-minded 
folks  think  they  must  do  the  same,  when 
plain  economy  and  common  sense  ought,  to 
show  them  that  they  cannot  keep  up.  Our 
family  has  been  brought  up  to  admit 
frankly  that  we  are  to  have  just  so  much 
cloth,  and  that  our  garments  are  to  be 
cut  from  it. 

Do  you  burn  wood  or  coal ? 

Both.  I  presume  we  burn  about.  20 
cords  of  wood  each  year.  Two  fireplaces 
are  kept  going  through  the  Winter,  and 
considerable  wood  is  used  in  the  kitchen 
stove.  The  heater  requires  coal. 

Tf  the  coal  strike  shuts  off  the  coal  sup¬ 
ply,  tell  at  will  you  do? 

The  best  we  can.  On  many  farms  using 
coal  as  fuel  has  become  a  habit,  so  that 
there  is  hardly  a  wood  grate  left.  We 
have  quite  a  quantity  of  old  apple  wood. 
That  can  be  cut  into  short  chunks  and 
used  under  the  heater.  A  plate  of  steel 
with  holes  punched  through  it  could  he 
put  in  over  the  coal  grate  to  hold  the 
wood  from  falling  through.  It  would 
require  steady  work  by  some  one  to  keep 
the  fire  up,  but  it  can  be  done. 

7  am  an  old  bachelor.  1  hare  often 
thought  I  would  like  to  hare  a  family, 
especially  tiro  or  three  good  boys.  As  I 
look  about ,  however,  and  see  how  disap¬ 
pointed  most  of  my  friends  are  in  their 
sons,  I  begin  to  think  I  am  belter  off  with¬ 
out  the  worry  and  heartache  which  so 
many  parents  endure.  What  do  you  think 
is  the  matter  with  the  modern  boy? 

Very  largely  a  case  of  careless  or  in¬ 
efficient  father,  and  in  some  few  instances 
the  same  sort  of  a  mother.  The  modern 
boy  is  not  essentially  different  in  his  nat¬ 
ural  habits  and  tendencies  from  the  mil¬ 
lions  and  millions  of  boys  who  have  lived 
since  “the  grand  old  gardener  and  his 
wife”  set  up  housekeeping.  The  modern 
boy  is  not  so  bad,  but  the  modern  environ¬ 
ment  is  ruining  him.  It  is  the  ambition 
of  every  boy  to  have  parents  who  are  to 
him  the  finest  characters  on  earth.  You 
need  never  be  afraid  for  any  boy  who 
can  say  in  his  heart,  “I  could  not  possibly 
have  had  finer  or  more  satisfactory  pa¬ 
rents.”  The  modern  father  is  too  busy 
trying  to  make  money  or  a  living  or  to 
gain  power,  to  enable  him  to  understand 
his  boy,  or  become  a  part  of  the  boy’s  life. 
It  seems  to  me  that.  it.  involves  a  great 
personal  sacrifice  for  any  man  or  woman 
to  try  to  raise  a  child.  You  have  got  to 
give  up  the  best  part  of  your  life  if  you 
ever  expect  to  see  the  best  part  of  you 
appear  in  the  children.  Unhappily  the 
boy  comes  to  learn  that  his  father  has  his 
full  share  of  mean,  selfish  or  even  nasty 
habits,  and  following  the  line  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  the  boy  is  inclined  to  imitate  the 
vices  rather  than  the  virtues.  I,  per-| 
sonally,  cannot  see  how  the  average  boy,i 
without  the  full  confidence  and  compan¬ 
ionship  of  his  father,  can  ever  get  a  first- 
class  start  in  the  city.  One  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  country  living  is  that  you  have 
your  boy  right  with  you.  and  can  make 
far  more  of  the  home  than  ever  can  be 
done  in  town.  Some  of  the  old  homely 
virtues  seem  to  have  gone  out.  with  the 
coming  of  the  car  and  the  moving  picture 
show.  Too  many  fathers  seem  to  think 
they  can  buy  for  their  children  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  character  which  we  old-timers 
know  can  only  come  through  personal 
sacrifice  and  work.  “Blest  be  the  tie  that 
binds”  does  not  refer  to  any  family  tied 
together  by  money,  pride  and  social  ambi¬ 
tion. 

Do  you  find  that  pigs  pay  you? 

Yes,  up  to  a  certain  point.  We  sold 
about  $400  worth  of  pigs  and  pork  this 
year.  There  was  most  profit  in  selling 
little  pigs  for  someone  else  to  fatten.  We 
have  a  certain  amount  of  waste,  such  as 
corn  nubbins  or  inferior  sweet  corn,  un¬ 
salable  cabbage  and  apples,  and  garden 
wastes.  Now  if  we  keep  enough  pigs  so 
that  this  waste  stuff,  with  pasture,  will 
supply  about  half  the  feed,  we  can  make 
a  profit.  If  we  keep  too  many  pigs  we 
must  buy  too  much  grain  and  spend  too 
much  for  “overhead”  and  buildings,  and 
there  is  usually  a  loss.  That,  I  think,  is 
about  the  story.  Sometimes  a  farmer  will 
keep  one  sow  and  make  some  money  be¬ 
cause  she  lived  largely  on  wastes.  Then 
he  figures  that  five  sows  will  make  five 
times  as  much.  He  plunges  in — and 
never  gets  out.  Of  course,  if  a  man  has 
the  capital  to  fit  up  for  20  sows  he  may 
make  a  profit,  but  most  of  us  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  to  figure  the  business  on  the  amount 
of  waste  we  can  be  sure  of. 

7  know  of  a  woman  who  threatens  to 
strike  because  she  is  overworked,  and  her 
family  demands  too  elaborate  cooking  and 
food.  Do  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing? 

I  have.  Years  ago  there  was  a  farmer 
very  much  “set”  in  his  habits.  He  de¬ 
manded  two  pieces  of  mince  pie  every 
morning  for  breakfast,  with  doughnuts, 
sausage,  buckwheat  cakes,  and  no  one 
knows  what  else.  The  family  supported  him 
— all  but  the  sick  and  overworked  mother, 
who  had  to  do  all  this  cooking.  Oh,  he 
was  an  eater,  and  all  the  time  he  was 
taking  medicine  and  complaining  about  a 
great  “misery  in  his  stomach.”  The  wife 
was  tired  and  sick,  but  he  kept  her  at 
cooking  great  quantities  of  rich  food.  The 
oldest  daughter  went  off  to  study  nursing 
and  became  engaged  to  a  young  doctor. 
Now  this  girl  came  home  and  saw  mother 
and  father  both  breaking  down  because 
of  this  foolish  cooking  of  mince  pies  and 
other  rich  food.  Father  would  not  listen 
to  her,  but  she  had  the  old  man’s  will¬ 
power — only  his  was  cast  iron,  while  hers 
was  made  into  steel  by  thought  and  edu¬ 
cation.  So  she  induced  poor,  tired  mother 


Mohawk  Is  a  Quality  Tire 
Through  and  Through 


A  little  quality  in  anything  is  better 
than  no  quality  at  all. 

But  quality  clear  through  is  best. 

Mohawk  tires  do  not  provide  you 
with  quality  just  “here  and  there” — 
they  are  quality-built  throughout. 

The  extra  ply  of  fabric  you  find  in 
most  sizes  of  Mohawk  Tires  is  one 
evidence  of  quality.  The  pure  rubber 
used  in  Mohawks  and  the  generous 
quantity  of  it  is  another. 

The  total  absence  of  “fillers” —  rosin, 
whiting,  glue,  shoddy,  reclaimed  rub¬ 
ber— is  still  another. 

But  not  only  are  the  materials  in 


Mohawks  quality  materials — the  build¬ 
ing  of  them  is  based  on  quality,  too. 

Mohawk  Tires  are  hand-made.  They 
are  made  by  veteran,  expert  tire 
builders.  Machinery  and  less  skilled 
workmanship  would  be  less  expensive 
—  but  would  also  lessen  the  quality 
and  Mohawk  builders  will  not  lessen 
quality. 

Eighty-five  out  of  a  hundred  motor¬ 
ists  who  use  Mohawks  will  buy  no 
other  make  of  tire.  They  know  that 
Mohawk  Tires  are  quality  tires  clear 
through  —  and  consequently  show  no 
deterioration  and  give  longer,  more 
faithful  service. 


Plain  or  ribbed  Cord  or  fabric  Tires  and 
an  extra  ply  hand-made  Ford  size,  too. 
Good  dealers  everywhere  carry  Mohawks. 


MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Brunches :  123  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  ;  86  Brookline  Are.,  Boston 

MOHAWK  Tl  RES 


MANURE  ALONE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RATION 
FOR  CROPS  THAN  HAY  IS  FOR  A  COW 

If  you  insisted  on  walking  down  Main  Street  in  your  town  every  day  backward,  your 
friends  would  soon  find  a  way  to  Induce  you  to  take  a  ritle  in  a  •'hurry  up”  wagon,  and 
leave  you  in  a  place  with  high  walls  where  you’d  never  get  out. 

Well,  what’s  the  difference  between  a  man  who  walks  backward,  and  a  man  who 
refuses  to  look  ahead? 

If  you’ll  turn  around  a  minute  now,  and  look  ahead,  you’ll  see  that 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  ARE  COSTING 
DOUBLE  THE  USUAL  PRICE 

and  for  this  reason  you  should 

MAKE  YOUR  MANURE  GO  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE 
BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH  PHOSPHORUS 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

WILL  DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  MANURE 

by  the  addition  of  PHOSPHORUS.  It  will  pay  to  use  H-P  with  manure  as  well  as 
feeding  your  cows  grain  with  hay.  Manure  treated  with  B-P  will  go  twice  as  far  as 
manure  iiot  treated.  It's  the  logical  thing  to  do  because: 

Manure  and  Most  Soils  Are  Deficient  in  Phosphorus 

Why  not  begin  now  to  use  B-P  daily  in  your  stables  as  an  absorbent?  Not  only  will 
it  double  tlie  value  of  the  manure,  hut  it  will  keep  t lie  air  sweet  and  the  barns  sanitary. 
Our  booklet,  "How  To  Increase  The  Value  Of  Barnyard  Manure  With  PHOSPHORUS,” 
telis  the  rest  of  the  story.  Let  us  send  it  to  you  and  quote  prices. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City  393  Main  St.,  Worcester.  Mass. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND  Box  104  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Active,  reliable,  on 
salary,  to  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker 
in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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UNADII^A  SILO 


Buy  Your 

Unadilla  Silo 
Now 

There’s  bit;  economy  in  ordering 
your  UNADILLA  SILO  for  early  shipment 

1. — A  substantial  discount  pays  biff 
interest  on  your  money. 

2. — It  affords  you  opportunity  to 
erect  it  when  your  time  is  worth 
least  and  when  you  can  erect  it 
with  greatest  care. 

3. — It  insures  you  prompt  delivery 
and  lowest  prices. 

4. — It  enables  you  to  read  j  ust  hoops, 
if  necessary,  and  become  acquain¬ 
ted  with  this  money-making  invest¬ 
ment. 

Send  now  for  our  complete  catalog, 
prices  and  early  order  , discount 

A  Few  Agents  Wanted 


Unadilla.  Silo  Co. 

Box  C  OJ.  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Des  Moines,  la. 


SULCO-V.B. 


Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 
Sulphur — Fish  Oil — Carbolic  Compound 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 

and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  and  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  Oil  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 

Sulco  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

“The  Blade  that  Made 
the  Handle  Famous” 


in 


Send  40c. 
cash  or 
stamps  and 
the  name  of 
your  nearest 
Hard  ware 
Dealer  for  this 
fully  guaran¬ 
teed,  all  steel, 
pocket  knife. 


3] 4  inch 
Blade 


ALLtN  CUTLERY  CO.,  Inc.  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint, 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 


to  strike,  and  .she  came  iu  as  strike  man¬ 
ager.  They  cut  out  mince  pie  for  break¬ 
fast  and  much  other  useless  food,  started 
eating  cereals,  baked  apples  and  milk. 
How  the  old  man  did  roar  at  these  “spoon 
vittles,”  but  the  women  stood  firm  and 
mother  got  her  needed  rest.  Then  the 
young  doctor  came  to  see  his  girl,  and  her 
father  poured  out  his  woes  and  com¬ 
plaints  to  these  willing  ears.  The  old 
man  had  tried  all  the  doctors  around 
about,  and  all  the  patent  medicines  he 
could  find,  but  that  “misery  in  his  stom¬ 
ach”  kept  up — while  he  continued  to  eat 
so  much  mince  pie  ;yul  stuff.  With  a  per¬ 
fectly  straight  face  the  young  doctor 
mixed  him  a  dose  of  water,  molasses,  vin¬ 
egar  and  some  bitter  but  harmless  drug. 
The  vitamines  in  the  molasses  might  help 
him,  but  that  was  all  the  effect  it  could 
have.  Still,  he  actually  improved  and 
got  well !  What  cured  him  was  "cutting 
out  the  mince  pie  and  rich  stuff  and  living 
on  cereals,  fruit,  vegetables  and  milk,  but 
the  old  man  did  not  realize  it,  and  insisted 
that  this  wonderful  young  doctor  had 
cured  him.  He  gave  his  daughter  a  fine 
present  when  she  married  this  great  man  ! 
There  was  one  strike  that  succeeded — in 
a  way  not  expected  by  the  strikers. 

II.  \v.  c. 


Controlling  Woolly  Aphis 

I  have  the  white  woolly  aphis  in  my  or¬ 
chard  :  it  is  mostly  to  be  seen  where  the 
locusts  stung  the  trees.  Do  you  know  of 
any  spray  material  to  use  for  it?  w.  R. 

So.  Cumberland,  Md. 

The  woolly  aphis  delights  to  cluster  in 
wounds  that  it  finds  in  the  bark  of  apple 
trees.  The  aphids  are  usually  present 
around  the  edges  of  scars  where  a  limb 
has  been  cut  off.  or.  as  the  correspondent 
says,  about  the  scars  made  by  the  17- 
year  locust  in  laying  its  eggs.  It  is  at 
such  places  that  the  aphids  find  new  ten¬ 
der  bark  into  which  they  can  force  then- 
tiny  beaks  and  suck  out  the  sap. 

The  woolly  aphis  of  the  apple  occurs  in 
two  very  different  situations  on  an  in¬ 
fected  tree.  Some  of  the  lice  will  be 
found  on  the  trunk  and  branches,  as  I 
have  just  pointed  out,  while  others  will  be 
found  on  the  roots  of  the  tree  under¬ 
ground.  These  underground  individuals 
are  often  overlooked,  and  their  presence  is 
unsuspected.  From  the  sandy  soils  of 
Southern  New  Jersey  and  of  Maryland 
on  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  woolly 
aphis  is  one  of  the  serious  apple  pests, 
and  the  individuals  underground  on  the 
roots  are  much  moi-e  injurious  than  the 
ones  on  the  branches.  In  fact,  if  the  only 
woolly  aphids  on  a  tree  are  those  above 
ground  and  if  none  of  these  would  go 
down  to  the  roots,  there  would  be  no 
great  need,  probably,  of  spraying  for  this 
pest.  However,  when  these  white,  cot¬ 
tony  lice  are  noticed  on  the  branches  of 
the  tree  it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that 
there  are  also  some  on  the  roots,  or  if  not 
on  the  roots  already  that  they  soon  will 
l>e  there.  In  these  lie  the  danger,  for  they 
attack  and  destroy  the  small  feeding 
roots,  thus  cheeking  the  growth  of  the 
tree  and  perhaps  eventually  causing  its 
death. 

The  woolly  aphids  on  the  branches 
above  ground  can  probably  best  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying  with  a  20  to  25  per 
cent  kerosene  emulsion  during  the  Fall  or 
Winter  while  the  tree  is  dormant.  This 
is  made  by  dissolving  1  lb.  of  hard  soap 
in  two  gallons  of  rainwater  or  soft  water, 
and  then  adding  four  gallons  of  kerosene 
oil  while  the  water  is  hot.  The  mixture 
should  be  poured  at  once  while  hot  into 
the  barrel  or  spray  tank,  and  the  liquid 
itself  until  a  white 
formed.  This  emul- 
diluted  by  adding  14 
it.  to  form  a  20  per 
cent  solution.  If  possible,  it  is  best  to 
spray  this  on  the  trees  while  hot.  because 
a  hot  emulsion  more  easily  penetrates  the 
white,  cottony  threads  on  the  lice,  and 
reaches  the  bodies  of  the  insects.  Whale- 
nil  soap  has  been  used  considerably  for 
fighting  the  woolly  aphis,  but  an  oil  emul¬ 
sion  is  more  effective  because  it  creeps  in 
among  the  cottony  threads  more  easily 
and  gets  in  contact  with  the  bodies  of 
the  aphids.  The  miscible  oils  are  also 
sometimes  used  for  this  purpose.  If  a 
file  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  at  hand,  directions 
for  fighting  the  woolly  aphis  on  the  roots 
of  apple  trees  will  be  found  on  page  ITS 
of  the  issue  for  February  17.  1012. 

OLE XX  \V.  HERRICK. 


pumped  back  into 
creamy  emulsion  is 
sinn  should  then  be 
gallons  of  water  to 


From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  nbout  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Hoase  in  America— Estab.  1843. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y- 


WELL  DRr'iLv,sNG  WELL 

Own  a  machine  of  your  own.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  Many  styles  ami  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  Circular 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  432  W.  State  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


"We  Sell  Farms^Sj 

list  of  New  York  state  farms  for  sale.  Honest, ener¬ 
getic  men  with  auto  wanted  to  represent  ns  in  good 
fanning  vicinities  where  we  have  no  brunch  agen¬ 
cy.  (live  references  when  replying  and  mention  this 
paper.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY  Inc.  Olean,  N.Y 


For  Sale-Grain,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farms 

from  5  to  150-acres  in  size  in  best  section  of  South 
Jersey.  Excellent  soil.  Long  growing  season.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Good  terms.  W.  si.  nilti  tllE  Y,  Elmar.  N.  1. 


Callicarpa  or  French  Mulberry 

On  page  1719  Prof.  Massey  mentions 
having  received  some  berries  of  Callicarpa 
Americana  from  a  friend  in  Tennessee, 
and  gently  scolds  the  botanists  for  giving 
if  such  a  misnomer  of  a  common  name  as 
“French  mulberry.”  I  do  not  think  bot¬ 
anists  concern  themselves  much  about 
common  names.  It  is  all  they  can-  do  to 
manufacture  Latin  names,  and  they  are 
often  changed.  Common  names  of  plants 
and  trees  often  vary  in  different  localities. 
The  “French  mulberry”  is  called  “possum 
berry”  in  Southern  Georgia  and  Northern 
Florida,  where  it  grows  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  along  the  roadsides  in  rich,  moist 
ground.  It  is  quite  ornamental  with  its 
great  clusters  of  violet  berries,  which  look 
as  though  they  might  he  masses  of  eggs  of 
some  gigantic  insect  glued  to  the  branches 
of  the  shrub.  I  never  heard  that  any  use 
is  made  of  the  berries.  Virginia.  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Arkansas  are  the  northern  lim¬ 
it  of  this  plant,  and  South  Florida  the 
southern.  f.  ii.  ciiesebro. 

Florida. 


Spray  More  Thoroughly 
— More  Rapidly — Raise 
a  better  grade  of  fruit 


Different  crops  need  different  treatment.  For  twenty  years  we  have  made  a  close 
study  of  orchard  conditions  in  every' fruit  growing  section  of  the  country — in  the 
irrigated  sections  of  the  Northwest,  the  hill  country  of  the  Ozarks  and  Cumber- 
lands,  the  sands  of  Florida.  We  know  the  enemies  and  pests  of  all  kinds  of 
citrus  and  deciduous  trees — the  methods  necessary^to  control  and  destroy  them. 
We  can  pass  on  to  you  the  results  of  the  experience  of  thousands  of  orchardists. 


A  Hardie  Sprayer  for  Every  Spraying  Need 


Our  knowledge  of  spraying  problems 
has  made  Hardie  Sprayers  different 
from  the  others.  We  know  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  great  strength  and  dur¬ 
ability  and  we  know  the  killing  power 
of  high  pressure  and  big  capacity. 

Combine  our  twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  our  new  and  up-to-date 
manufacturing  facilities  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  can  off  er  you  a  sprayer 
that  will  do  that  job  better  than  ever 
before,  quicker  and  more  effectively. 


That’s  why  we  say,  “Ask  Hardie,” 
and  that’s  why  thousands  of  the 
most  successful  growers  will  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  buy  a  Hardie  Sprayer. 

Before  you  buy  a  Sprayer,  get  all 
the  facts  about  the  Hardie.  Tell 
us  *your  spraying  problems,  and 
we  will  send  you  accurate  and 
trustworthy  information  about  the 
best  way  to  spray.  Fruit  is  too 
high  priced  for  you  to  take  any 
chances. 


THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  HUDSON,  MICH. 

Branches:  Portland,  Ore.  Hagerstown,  Md.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Save$200?o«,b°2 


It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  invest  in  a  heavy 
stationary  engine.  Use  your  automobile  en¬ 
gine  to  do  the  power  jobs  and  save  your  money. 
It  will  do  anything  a  12  H.  P.  stationary  engine 
will  do  and  go  anywhere  an  automobile  can  go. 

Use  Your  Automobile  to 

Grind  Your  Feed  Saw  Your  Wood 
Pump  Your  Water  Fill  Your  Silo 
Shell  Your  Corn  Shred  Your  Fodder 

and  do  all  the  other  power  jobs  on  the  farm  up 
to  12  H.  P.  The  Ward  Work-a-Ford  may  be 
used  with  Ford,  Overland,  Dodge,  Reo  and  Chev¬ 
rolet  490  cars  and  Fordson  Tractor.  Special 
attachments  may  be  secured  for  other  cars. 


Ward  WorK-a-Ford 


GivesYoU  al2H.P  ENGINE  for  Less  Than  theCost  of  a  2HP 


The  Ward  Work-a-Ford  takes  the  power 
direct  from  the  engine  by  an  extension  of  the 
crank  shaft.  Runs  engine  only,  consequently  there  is 
no  wear  on  transmission  or  tires.  Full  power  of  engine 
goes  directly  to  belt. 

Couples  Up  in  Three  Minutes 

Just  drive  your  car  up  to  the  Ward  Work-a-Ford.  Take 

out  one  pin.  remove  starting  crank,  slip  steel  coupling  we  fur¬ 
nish  over  end  of  engine  crank  shaft  — and  you  are  ready  for  a 
day’s  work.  Flexible  coupling  takescare  of  any  inaccurate  align¬ 
ment  or  vibration.  No  Permanent  attachment  to  car  or  attach¬ 
ment  to  crank  shaft.  When  uncoupled,  your  car  is  just  tha 
same  as  before. 

No  Wear — No  Side  Pull— No  Strain 

The  Ward  Work-a-Ford  i3  staked  to  ground  —  not  fastened  to 
car — and  it  ahsorbs  all  vibration  and  strain.  Cannot  injure  car 
in  any  way.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  on  end  of  shaft  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  stop  and  start  engine  every  time  you  want  to 
stop  your  machine.  Ward  Governor  gives  perfect  control  of 
engine  and  insures  smooth,  even  power. 

10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Try  it  ten  days  on  your  own  farm.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied, 
and  we  pay  return  charges.  You  take  no  risk.  Send  coupon  for 
Circular  and  Special  Price. 

Ward  Mfg.  C 0^^2040  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Web. 

WARD  MFG.  CO.,  2040  N  Street,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

Send  me  Circular  and  Special  Price.  | 

My  car  is  a. . I 

Name.. .  I 

Town . [ 

State . . . R.  R . 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  nnd  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  lftss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  nnd  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  uso  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tim  Rural  New- 
Yorker  whoa  writing  the  ad  .ertiser 


Our  family  greatly  enjoyed  the  personal  answers  on 
page  1722,  for  we  believe  more  than  ever  you  are  “just 
plain  folks.”  There  are  too  few  such,  and  they  are 
growing  scarcer  all  the  time.  If  we  could  have  more 
genuine  honesty  instead  of  so  much  everlasting  “tact¬ 
fulness,”  we  would  be  better  off.  Tact  is  all  right  in 
its  place,  but,  in  my  opinion,  is  greatly  overworked. 
Connecticut.  L.  v.  D. 

YERWORKED  “tact”  finally  works  on  your 
feelings  like  a  tack  in  a  shoe!  Lincoln  said  the 
Lord  must  love  the  plain  people  because  lie  made  so 
many  of  them.  There  are  plenty  of  them  left — only 
the  “polished”  kind  may  shine  brighter  and  make 
more  noise. 

* 

QUITE  a  number  of  our  readers  are  sending  us 
figures  showing  what  their  hens  have  done  at 
private  records.  As  a  rule  these  figures  are  higher 
than  those  given  at  the  official  public  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests.  Now  some  of  our  friends  feel  a  little  grieved 
because  we  cannot  print  all  these  private  records,  or 
accept  them  just  as  we  do  the  official  figures.  A  little 
thought  will  make  the  difference  clear.  We  do  not 
question  these  private  figures,  but  they  do  not  always 
give  a  full  idea  of  the  utility  value  of  the  hen  or  the 
flock.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  pet  hen  right  at 
home  with  an  owner  anxious  to  gratify  every  whim 
or  notion  would  lay  more  eggs  than  her  sister  repre¬ 
senting  one  of  a  thousand  hustling  for  herself  with¬ 
out  special  favors.  Yet  the  pet  hen  could  not  repeat 
this  performance  or  repeat  it  in  her  daughters  unless 
her  owner  went  along  to  give  special  care.  The  hen 
at  the  egg-laying  contest  gives  a  more  practical  test 
of  her  value.  We  knew  a  man  who  had  a  fast  colt. 
Out  in  the  pasture  or  on  a  good  road  that  colt  showed 
a  tremendous  burst  of  speed.  When  he  got  out  on  a 
race  track  with  other  colts  he  proved  quite  ordinary. 
A  man  buying  horses  would  pay  far  more  attention  to 
a  track  record  than  to  the  report  cf  a  fast  time  in 
the  pasture.  A  woman  had  a  boy  who  made  a  great 
success  at  reciting  “pieces”  before  the  local  Grange. 
His  mother  had  him  down  as  a  coming  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster.  When  he  got  out  before  a  coldly  critical  audi¬ 
ence  at  college  that  boy  found  he  had  everything  to 
learn.  The  private  records  are  good  and  should  be 
kept  up,  but  the  official  record,  where  the  hen  has  to 
do  without  petting  and  special  care,  represent  the 
acid  test,  and  this  will  become  more  and  more  true 
as  the  years  go  by.  Whenever  this  matter  comes  up 
we  are  referred  to  Tom  Barron  as  a  man  who  has 
many  private  records  which  the  public  believe.  That 
is  true,  but  the  chief  reason  why  they  believe  them  is 
because  Mr.  Barron  has  been  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  winners  in  official  egg-laying  contests. 

* 

DU.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND,  Health  Commissioner 
of  New  York  City,  recently  delivered  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  women  and  their  dress.  He  is  reported  as 
endorsing,  if  not  defending,  high-heeled  shoes,  cor¬ 
sets,  thin  silk  stockings,  face  powders  and  other  ap¬ 
parent  “necessities”  of  modern  life!  We  know  little 
and  care  less  about  such  matters,  but  the  following 
from  Dr.  Copeland  calls  for  a  few  kind  words: 

The  city  woman  with  her  silk  stockings  and  flimsy 
dress  generally  lives  longer  than  her  sister  on  the  farm, 
where  the  dull  monotony  of  old-fashioned  country  life 
was  so  often  fatal  to  womankind.  Insanity  certainly 
has  always  been  more  common  among  the  hard-working 
housewives  of  the  rural  districts  than  among  the  dwell¬ 
ers  of  the  city. 

We  confess  our  inability  to  discuss  silk  stockings 
with  knowledge  or  experience,  but  whep  it  comes  to 
insanity  on  the  farm  we  can  lay  claim  to  some  “au¬ 
thority.”  We  have  consulted  the  directors  of  insane 
asylums  all  over  the  country  and  they  agree  that  the 
majority  of  their  women  patients  come  from  town 
and  city.  Such  patients  are  roughly  grouped  as 
urban  and  rural.  The  latter  includes  all  patients 
from  towns  of  2,600  and  under.  The  records  show 
that  a  large  majority  of  these  “rural”  patients  are 
sent  from  the  smaller  towns,  where  daily  life  is  far 
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more  conducive  to  insanity  than  on  the  farm.  The 
trouble  is  that  most  people  seem  to  think  the  word 
“rural”  means  farm  dwellers  only.  Thus  the  farm 
carries  a  discredit  given  by  the  depressing  influence 
of  life  in  small  and  dead  towns. 

* 

AT  the  Livingston  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Farm  Bureau 
meeting  the  women  served  an  excellent  dinner. 
The  service  was  somewhat  on  the  “quick  lunch” 
plan.  You  took  your  plate  and  followed  in  line  along 
a  table  where  women  stood  with  potato,  meat, 
chopped  cabbage,  gravy,  cranberries,  etc.,  each  serv¬ 
ing  out  a  portion  as  the  line  moved  on.  Then  we 
each  found  a  place  at  the  table.  This  made  prompt 
and  satisfactory  service,  as  each  one  could  have  what 
he  needed.  It  saved  waste  and  also  the  labor  of 
several  waiters.  One  good  thing  about  that  excel¬ 
lent  dinner  was  that  with  the  exception  of  sugar, 
coffee  and  cranberries,  every  bit  of  it  came  out  of 
the  soil  of  Livingston  County.  We  think  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  and  other  county  organizations  that  serve  din¬ 
ners  in  this  way  might  well  make  that  feature  of 
home  production  a  prominent  one.  We  figured  that 
this  dinner  would  have  cost  at  least  $2  if  served  in 
equal  quantity  at  a  good  city  hotel. 

«e 

IS  it  true  that  potash  can  be  made  out  of  cement? 

Not  exactly,  but  in  cement  making  some  potash  is 
produced  and  saved.  The  clay  used  in  cement  mak¬ 
ing  contains  some  potash.  When  heated  to  a  high 
temperature  this  potash  is  made  available.  In  for¬ 
mer  years  it  was  blown  away  in  smoke  and  dust,  but 
now  devices  are  used  to  catch  this  dust  apd  save  the 
potash.  Many  tons  are  saved  and  used  in  this  way. 
Still  another  way  in  which  cement  saves  potash  is 
when  used  to  make  concrete  floors  for  a  stable  or  ma¬ 
nure  pit;  The  greater  part  of  the  potash  in  manure 
is  found  in  the  liquids.  Too  often  these  liquids  leach 
out  of  the  pile  and  are  lost.  With  a  concrete  floor 
under  the  pile  these  liquids  cannot  leach  and  thus  the 
potash  is  held  and  saved. 

* 

A  FARMER  in  New  York  State  had  a  curious  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  game  laws.  This  man  shot 
a  deer.  The  wounded  animal  ran  over  the  line  upon 
a  big  game  preserve  and  fell  dead.  The  farmer  start¬ 
ed  to  get  the  deer,  but  a  game  warden  stopped  him 
and  would  not  let  him  cross  the  line  and  enter  the 
preserve.  Now.  did  this  farmer  have  a  right  to  the 
deer,  or  did  it  belong  to  the  warden  when  it  entered 
the  preserve  and  died  there?  We  sent  the  question  to 
the  Conservation  Commissioner  and  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  opinion : 

The  difficulty  with  your  question  is  whether  or  not 
it  could  be  legally  said  that  the  buck  had  been  reduced 
to  your  possession.  Having  killed  it.  you  undoubtedly 
had  the  right  to  possession,  but  the  right  to  possession 
only  gives  you  the  right  to  take  possession  of  your 
property  in  a  lawful  manner.  The  committing  of  a 
trespass,  even  though  it  be  a  minor  one,  is  not  a  lawful 
act.  The  farmer  should  have  requested  permission  of 
the  owner  of  the  land  to  recover  his  property,  and  in 
the  event  this  permission  was  refused,  he  could  have 
pursued  his  legal  remedy  either  in  the  shape  of  some 
action  to  obtain  possession  or  damages  for  the  refusal 
to  allow  him  possession. 

* 

ON  page  1760  “Dairyman”  told  of  the  problem  of 
some  farmers  who  have  a  mixed  herd  of  grade 
and  purebred  cows.  There  is  usually  a  fine  purebred 
bull  at  the  head.  The  heifer  calves  from  the  pure¬ 
bred  cows  are  of  course  very  valuable,  and  are  kept 
for  sale  later.  The  grade  heifers  are  not  wanted, 
since  the  farmer  aims  to  develop  only  purebred  cows. 
Yet  these  grade  calves  will  make  fine  dairy  animals. 
What  can  be  done  with  them?  At  the  present  price 
of  milk  the  owner  will  seldom  keep  them.  Since  the 
note  was  printed  several  people  have  written  saying 
they  wanted  to  buy  these  calves.  It,  will  be  quite 
possible  to  develop  a  profitable  trade  if  in  some  way 
dairymen  in  a  community  can  get  together  and  let 
the  public  know  where  these  calves  can  be  found.  A 
little  associated  advertising  would  sell  every  one  of 
them  at  a  good  price.  It  would  hardly  pay  a  single 
dairyman  to  do  this,  but  a  dozen  working  together 
would  develop  a  good  trade. 

*  , 

A  GOOD  suggestion,  under  “Pasture  and  Barn 
Notes,”  about  shipping  stock,  and  especially 
calves,  by  motor  truck.  The  idea  is  for  members  of 
a  breeders’  association  to  get  together  and  own  or 
hire  a  truck  for  this  purpose.  Then  all  or  most  of  the 
young  stock  could  be  delivered  in  this  way.  We 
have  had  some  experience  in  carrying  stock  in  our 
own  truck,  and  know  that  the  work  can  be  success¬ 
fully  done.  The  limit  of  distance  for  such  truck  ser¬ 
vice  has  not  yet  been  worked  out;  that  will  come  in 
time.  The  truck  will  give  prompt  and  safe  delivery 
and  save  much  of  the  annoyance  and  loss  from  the 
present  express  service. 


NO  ONE  could  have  attended  the  great  meeting 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  last  week  without 
coming  away  profoundly  impressed  by  the  evidence 
of  spirit  and  strength  everywhere  manifested.  Any 
man  of  thought  who  has  studied  history  and  knows 
what  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  true  republic  would 
have  gained  new  hope  for  the  future  of  his  country. 
For  these  strong  and  earnest  men  felt  the  thrill  and 
confidence  which  comes  to  a  drilled  and  spirited 
army.  For  years  these  same  men  and  their  fathers 
before  them  had  been  unable  to  combine  effectively. 
They  were  strong  individually,  but  that  strength  was 
not  effective  because  it  was  not  combined.  Every 
other  interest  which  did  business  with  these  dairy¬ 
men  had  organized  its  power  until  those  who  should 
have  served  had  come  to  consider  themselves  mas¬ 
ters.  This  had  brought  about  the  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  it  had  become  possible  to  supply 
the  public  with  milk  only  through  the  unpaid  labor 
of  women  and  children.  That  was,  as  it.  ever  has 
been,  the  result  of  attempting  to  match  a  large 
unorganized  industry  against  small,  rich  and  com¬ 
pact  organizations.  Again  and  again  these  dairymen 
had  attempted  to  combine,  but  had  never  succeeded. 
Most  of  their  efforts  had  been  along  the  line  of 
asking  others  to  do  the  work  for  them.  The  Legis¬ 
lature,  lawyers,  politicians  and  financiers  had  at¬ 
tempted  it.  but  in  every  case  the  dairymen  had  been 
forced  to  pay  so  much  for  the  service  that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  themselves.  All  such  combinations 
were  mechanical.  You  may  nail  or  rivet  two  pieces 
of  wood  together.  They  hold  for  a  time,  but  sooner 
or  later  the-  forces  of  nature  destroy  the  metal  fas¬ 
tenings  and  the  pieces  fall  apart.  Most  farmers’ 
organizations  were  of  that  nature.  You  may  take 
the  pieces  of  living  wood  and  graft  them  together 
so  that  the  vital  forces  acting  under  the  bark  may 
unite.  In  time  the  two  pieces  grow  together  as  one. 
While  nature  finally  breaks  apart  the  mechanical 
fastening,  she  only  makes  the  grafted  combination 
stronger  as  the  years  go  by.  So  with  increased 
knowledge  and  experience  these  dairymen  learned 
that  in  order  to  succeed  they  must  graft  their  union 
and  not  nail  it  together.  Then  came  the  conviction 
slowly  but  surely  that  in  order  to  work  that  out 
the ]/  must  do  it  themselves.  That  great  meeting  in 
Jersey  City  was  more  than  a  demonstration  of  phy¬ 
sical  strength.  It  showed  the  higher  power  of  com¬ 
bining  spirit  and  courage  and  determination  with 
that  finest  element  of  human  character — the  ability 
to  submit  to  fair  discipline  in  a  worthy  cause.  It 
was  a  great  meeting.  Milk  is  the  great  universal 
food  which  none  of  us  can  properly  do  without.  From 
the  city  mother  who  sees  her  little  ones  longing  for 
milk  to  the  patient  cow  chewing  her  cud  contentedly 
in  the  barn  among  the  hills — all  may  feel  that  this 
meeting  gives  hope  of  a  coming  of  better  days. 

* 

NURSERYMEN  tell  us  that  it  will  be  five  years 
at  least  before  their  business  can  get  back  to 
conditions  before  the  war.  You  cannot  get  needed 
trees.  We  have  been  trying  to  buy  a  quantity  of 
apple  seedlings  suitable  for  grafting,  and  find  only 
a  few  for  sale  at  almost  prohibitive  prices.  Peach 
trees  are  more  plentiful,  but  the  supply  is  not  likely 
to  equal  the  demand.  There  seems  to  be  no  question 
about  the  great  possibilities  in  apple  production 
during  the  next  10  years  at  least.  The  European 
orchards  are  badly  injured  or  destroyed.  Those 
which  remain  have  not  had  proper  care.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  apples  in  this  country  in  increasing,  and 
there  can  be  no  large  increase  of  production  for 
several  years  at  least.  One  result  of  prohibition 
will  undoubtedly  be  to  create  an  increased  demand 
for  fruit  juices,  and  especially  cider.  This  will  in¬ 
crease  the  selling  price  of  cull  fruit  and  keep  it  off 
the  market  in  competition  with  good  apples.  Thus 
there  is  every  prospect  for  a  good  business  in  fruit. 
Every  orchard  and  every  tree  should  have  needed 
care — spraying,  pruning  and  fertilizing.  These  are 
the  days  when  time  and  money  spent  on  the  apple 
trees  will  pay. 


Brevities 

Eggs  have  struck  the  high  mark. 

Cow  peace  follows  a  good  feeding  of  cow  peas. 

Can  you  keep  sweet  when  deprived  of  sugar  i  A 
good  test  of  character. 

Farmers  are  sometimes  “gassed”  by  tanks  or  cars,  in 
addition  to  the  work  of  the  agents.  Here  is  the  advice 
of  an  Ohio  man  who  has  been  gassed:  “Don’t  run  your 
auto  in  a  closed  garage.  The  Ohio  Department  of  Health 
is  giving  warning  that  many  are  gassed  in  this  way. 
Keep  the  door  open  or  use  a  hose  connection  for  carrying 
away  fumes.  The  same  is  apt  to  occur  in  using  a  farm 
engine  in  a  closely  confined  pluce.  Asphyxiatious  are 
particularly  frequent  during  Winter,  as  the  tendency  is 
to  keep  doors  closed. 
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Annual  Meeting,  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 


AN  IMPORTANT  GATHERING.— The  writer  has 
attended  meetings  of  one  kind  or  another  during  the 
past  40  years,  ranging  from  newsboys’  to  bankers’ 
conventions,  but  he  never  in  all  these  years  attended 
a  more  representative  assembly  of  men,  nor  of  a 
more  important  industry,  than  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  which  was  held  at  a 
casino  in  Jersey  City,  just  across  the  river  from  New 
York  City,  on  December  9.  We  do  not  like  even  to 
seem  to  flatter  the  masculine  sex  individually  on 
appearance.  We  suspect  that  the  convention  would 
have  gained  in  the  elements  of  personal  beauty  if  the 
delegates  had  sent  their  wives  instead  of  making  the 
trip  themselves,  but,  to  be  serious,  no  more  intelli¬ 
gent  or  progressive  looking  body  of  citizens  ever 
faced  a  convention  rostrum  within  the  range  of  our 
observation.  One  who  has  so  long  shared  in  the 
progress  of  agriculture  could  not  restrain  a  feeling 
of  pride  in  the  sturdy  forms  and  intelligent  faces  of 
that  audience. 

DISTRICT  REPRESENTATION.— The  convention 
opened  about  11  a.  m.  It  was  announced  that  the 
director  districts  would  remain  the  same  as  last  year, 
but  Center  and  Monroe  counties,  Pennsylvania,  which 
had  been  organized  during  the  year,  were  added  to 
their  adjacent  districts,  and  Yates  County,  N.  Y., 
was  treated  in  the  same  way.  It  was  also  announced 
that  the  railroad  fare,  including  Pullman  expenses 
and  an  allowance  of  $5  for  hotel  expenses,  would  be 
allowed  each  delegate.  Each  district  appointed  a 
member  of  the  resolutions  committee. 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. — The  president’s  re¬ 
port  reviewed  the  proceedings  of  the  past.  year.  lie 
said  that  milk  prices  have  been  too  low  during  the 
Fall,  and  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  but  expected  that  a  new  plan  of  computation 
would  increase  prices  about  13c  a  hundred  over  the 
old  methods  of  figuring.  He  thought  the  prices,  how¬ 
ever,  were  higher  than  they  would  have  been  if  fig¬ 
ured  on  the  Warren  formula.  He  said  the  present, 
plans  of  the  League  could  not  be  permanently  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  thought  the  co-operative  organizatibn 
plan  proposed  last  Spring,  or  something  on  that  line, 
would  be  necessary. 

TREASURER’S  REPORT.— Treasurer  Davison 
made  a  very  comprehensive  report  of  the  finauces  of 
the  organization.  It  was  the  most  complete  financial 
report  yet  issued. 

INCOME 

Milk  Commissions.  ..$270,695.26 


interest  .  3,514.47 

Discount  .  23.7S 

Advertising.  D.L.N...  19,919.13 

Subscriptions.  D.L.N.  121  .SO 

-  $294,274.44 


General — 

Office  Salaries. . . . 
Stationery  &  l*tg.. 
Telegraph  &  Tele. 
Postage  &  Express 

Legal  . 

Rent  . 

Taxes  . 

Local  Branch . 

Auditing  &  Actg... 
Dairymen’s  L.  N.. 
Miscellaneous  .... 
Stockholder’s  Mtg. 

Advertising  . 

Exchange  . 

Co-operative  Dept. 

Mass  meeting . 

Co-operative  Assn. 
Nat.  M’k  Pro.  Assn. 
Co-op.  Assn.  Organ 


EXPENSE 

$34,964.97 

4.809.32 

7.447.14 

6.561.07 

26.4S3.17 

5.580.80 
5,421.61 
5,192.25 
1,353.30 

46.916.63 

3.971.80 
21,022.12 
21,675.74 

10.16 
9.610  67 

12.784.64 
4.426.06 
3.750.00 
2,612.99 


ranch  Office — 

Buffalo  . 

$7,051.68 

Rochester  . 

4.112.21 

Syracuse  . 

2.310.45 

Albany  . 

078.79 

14,133.13 


Local  Sales  Committee — 


Milton  . 

$30.03 

Syracuse  . 

367.89 

Utica  . 

154.04 

Kingston  . 

43  13 

Scranton  . 

581 .44 

Albany  . 

307.79 

- -  1.4S4.34 

Officers  and  Directors — 

Officers,  salaries..  $23,231.43 
Officers,  expense..  2,609.58 
Directors,  per  diem  5,828.12 
Directors,  expense.  14.000  30 
Co.  Pres,  salaries.  1,738  50 
Co.  Pres,  expense.  5.178.52 

- -  52,646.45 


Organization — 
Organization 
Field  . 


$16,888.17 

34.733.07 

-  51.621.24 

-  344,499.60 


Excess  of  expense  over  income .  $50,225.16 


Furn.  &  Fixtures.  . . 

Branch  Office . 

Farmers’  Nat.  Bank. 

Bonds  . 

Accts.'Rec . 

Cash  . 


ASSETS 

Increase  Decrease 
$4,843.42 
300.00 

$31,322.10 

304.00 

1,2,80.00 

16,883.19 


$22,026.61  $32,906.10 
Net  decrease  . 


$10,879.49 


LIABILITIES 

Increase  Decrease 

Capital  Stock  .  $39,845.67 

Surplus .  $50,725.16 


Net  decrease  .  $10,879.49 

Total  assets.  Nov.  30,  1918 . $161,982.70 

Total  assets,  Nov.  30,  1919 .  151,103.21 


Net  decrease  .  $10,879.49 

SECRETARY’S  REPORT. — Secretary  Manning  re¬ 
ported  1,070  branches,  79,224  members,  and  846,840 
cows.  This  was  a  gain  for  the  year  of  116  branches, 
18,218  members  and  163,908  cows.  The  increase  came 
largely  from  territory  that  had  already  been  organ¬ 
ized.  The  League  has  employed  53  persons ;  44  of 
these  are  in  the  New  York  office. 

THE  SOCIAL  SIDE.— Director  D.  M.  Kilpatrick 
of  Delaware  County  enlivened  the  proceedings  by 
leading  in  several  well-chosen  songs  at  the  opening 
of  both  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  This 
added  a  relieving  feature  to  the  otherwise  routine 
work  of  the  meeting. 

SPEECHES  AND  RESOLUTIONS.— Mr.  Milo  D. 
Campbell,  who  made  the  address  last  year  and  also 
the  year  previous,  spoke  in  the  afternoon.  Mr. 
Campbell  is  a  popular  speaker.  He  always  punctu¬ 
ates  his  speeches  with  homely  illustrations  that 
never  fail  to  tickle  the  sense  of  humor  of  his  audi¬ 
ence.  Both  Mr.  Campbell  and  Vice-President  John 
D.  Miller,  who  followed  him.  made  sti'ong  pleas  for 
the  retention  of  the  executive  officers  and  for  the 
Capper-Hirschfield  congressional  bill.  There  was  no 
time  given  to  the  development  of  progressive  eco¬ 
nomic  policies,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  need  now 
rather  than  the  propaganda  work  that  necessarily 
absorbed  the  early  days  of  the  organization.  The 
general  tone  of  the  delegates,  however,  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  old  1916  policy  of  economic  city  dis¬ 
tribution  had  been  revived.  While  no  measure  was 
suggested  for  lowering  the  cost  of  distribution,  it 
was  the  general  sentiment  that  unreasonable  prices 
to  the  consumer  decrease  consumption  and  demand 
for  milk  and  are  a  danger  to  the  dairy  industry. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association  and  the  Dairymen’s  League  be  the 
same. 

2.  Approval  of  the  Congressional  Capper-Hirsch¬ 
field  bill  to  exempt  farm  organizations  from  Federal 
anti-trust  laws. 

3.  To  extend  thanks  to  Farm  Bureaus  and  Farm 
Bureau  managers  for  their  help  and  support. 

4.  To  create  a  committee  to  help  producers  to  get 
a  square  deal  in  the  prices  charged  for  feed. 

5.  To  put  sanitary  regulation  of  milk  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  instead  of  as  now  in 
local  boards  of  health,  to  the  end  that  the  regula¬ 
tions  be  uniform  throughout  the  State. 

A  resolution  to  limit  payments  to  directors  to 
services  in  attending  meetings  of  the  board,  except 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  attorney,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  resolution  recommended  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  increase  the  revenue  by  collecting  2c  per 
100  lbs.,  instead  of  1c  per  100  lbs.,  as  now,  was  also 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  following  directors  were  elected :  L.  M.  Hardin, 
Sussex,  N.  J. ;  Harry  Culver,  Auienia,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  John  S.  Petteys,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. ;  Harry  Bull, 
Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y. ;  Martin  Eger,  Livingston  Manor, 
N.  Y. ;  B.  M.  Kilpatrick,  Delhi.  N.  Y. :  J.  D.  Beardslee, 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. ;  R.  D.  Cooper,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. ; 
John  F.  Fallon,  Constable,  N.  Y. ;  A.  F.  Spooner,  Rich- 
ville.  N.  Y. ;  L.  II.  Putnam,  Black  River,  N.  Y. ;  Fred 
H.  Sexauer,  Auburn,  R.  D.  3,  N.  Y. ;  F.  II.  Thomson, 
Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. ;  C.  M.  Coe,  Bouckville,  N.  Y. ; 
II.  ,T.  Kershaw,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. ;  N.  F.  Webb,  Cort¬ 
land.  N.  Y. ;  Paul  Smith.  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. ;  W.  IT. 
Rixford,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. ;  C.  M.  Drake,  Arcade,  N.  Y. ; 
George  S.  Pickens,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. ;  J.  C.  Griffith. 
Salamanca,  N.  Y. ;  J.  D.  Miller,  Susquehanna.  Pa. ; 
,T.  Iv.  Campbell,  Wellsboro,  Pa. ;  George  W.  Slocum, 
Milton.  Pa. 

At  the  directors’  meeting  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President.  R.  D.  Cooper;  vice-president.  J.  D. 


Miller;  secretary,  Albert  Manning;  treasurer,  B.  W. 
Kilpatrick. 

AN  ORGANIZED  INDUSTRY.— The  feature  of 
the  meeting  to  one  who  got  his  first  inspiration  of 
farm  co-operation  50  years  ago  in  the  crude  self- 
help  organizations  of  that  time,  and  who  has  since 
unfalteringly  followed  it  in  fascination  and  hope 
through  temporary  success  and  frequent  disaster, 
was  the  unmistakable  evidence  that  farm  organi¬ 
zation  work  is  at  last  a  pa rt  of  our  industrial  sys¬ 
tem.  Whether  we  know  it  or  not,  we  are  working 
a  great  industrial  revolution.  Food  distribution  is 
the  great  industrial  and  social  problem  of  the  world. 
The  League  is  not  yet  organized  co-operatively,  but 
it  will  be,  and  when  the  history  of  the  great  eco¬ 
nomic  peace  revolution  that  followed  the  great  world 
war  is  written,  it  cannot  help  but  reflect  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  organization  in  the  great  evolution  of 
farm  economics  that  is  yet  to  rejuvenate  the  world. 

J.  J.  D. 


Give  the  Name  of  the  Buyer 

At  a  farm  meeting  in  my  locality  we  discused  the 
question  as  to  how  we  could  protect  our  farm  shipments 
without  creating  another  class  of  middlemen,  or  station 
buyers.  We  suggested  a  petition  to  the  New  York 
Legislature  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  require  com¬ 
mission  merchants  to  write  the  names  and  addresses  of 
purchasers  on  account  sales.  We  ask  The  R.  N.-Y. 
kindly  to  help  us  in  this  necessary  law  to  protect 
growers.  M.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

For  15  years  we  worked  for  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  farm  produce  through  commission  dealers, 
with  a  provision  to  require  that  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  buyer  be  given  with  returns  for  the  sales. 
For  all  those  15  years  the  measure  was  defeated,  and 
finally  when  a  bill  was  passed  it  did  not  contain 
this  important  feature,  so  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
\  irtually  impossible  to  trace  the  sale  beyond  the 
commission  dealer.  Attempts  have  since  been  made 
to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  include  this  provision, 
but  they  have  always  failed.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
cheerfully  support  any  new  move  in  that  direction 
in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past. 


Fresh  vs.  Cold  Storage  Eggs 

We  have  an  argument,  here  regarding  what  is  a  fresh 
or  cold  storage  egg.  Some  insist  that  any  egg  that  is 
in  cold  storage  must  be  sold  labeled  “Cold  Storage.” 
Others  are  under  the  impression  that  an  egg  can  be  held 
in  storage  for  a  definite  length  of  time  before  being 
classed  as  cold  storage.  Who  is  correct ?  w.  e.  ii. 

New  York. 

The  statute  law  in  New  York  State  simply  requires 
that  eggs  put  in  storage  must  he  marked  to 
show  the  date  they  are  put  into  cold  storage,  and 
also  marked  the  day  they  are  taken  out.  "Cold 
storage’*  is  defined  to  mean  the  storage  of  food  at  or 
below  a  temperature  of  45  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  in 
establishments  using  refrigerating  machinery  or  ice. 
Once  taken  out  of  cold  storage,  the  food,  including 
eggs,  may  not  legally  be  returned  to  it. 

In  the  regulations  for  enforcement  of  the  law, 
which  originally  rested  with  the  State  Commission 
of  Health,  but  now  with  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets,  it.  is  provided  that  the  proprietor  of 
a  cold-storage  warehouse  may  store  articles  for  tem¬ 
porary  protection  provided  he  files  with  the  depar- 
meut  a  designation  of  the  rooms  in  the  plant  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  Articles  maj  be  stored  for 
not  to  exceed  30  days,  and  need  not  be  marked  “cold 
storage,”  but  must  have  the  date  of  receipt  at  storage 
rooms.  No  “cold-storage”  goods  are  to  be  held  in 
this  room  for  temporary  protection,  but  if  the  articles 
are  held  in  it  for  protection  longer  than  30  days, 
they  are  to  go  to  the  regular  “cold-storage”  room  and 
be  marked  as  such. 

In  New  York  State,  then,  eggs  may  be  placed  in  a 
special  cold-storage  room,  and  if  removed  within  30 
days  the}'  are  at  least  not  marked  cold  storage.  If, 
however,  eggs  are  put  in  regular  storage  with  the 
intention  of  leaving  them  there  for  some  months,  and 
afterwards  the  owner  changes  his  mind  and  takes 
them  out  in  30  days,  they  are  marked  “cold  storage.” 

The  marking  is  now  required  only  on  the  cases 
and  containers.  The  eggs  in  the  original  cases  go 
to  candling  rooms,  and  are  repacked  after  being 
sorted.  Probably  not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
sound  eggs  are  sold  as  fresh  eggs,  and  now  at  20c 
to  30c  above  a  legitimate  price  for  them.  The  de¬ 
ception  practiced  on  the  city  consumer  of  eggs,  the 
open  defiance  of  the  fresh  eggs  producer  and  the 
shameless  waste  of  State  money  in  the  pretense  of 
regulating  the  traffic  are  a  scandal  to  the  State  that 
no  man  has  yet  had  the  courage  publicly  to  palliate 
or  defend. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Gates  and  Doors 

•  A  BALLAD  OP  CHRISTMAS  EYE 

There  was  a  gentle  hostler 
(And  blessed  be  his  name!) 
lie  opened  up  the  stable 
The  night  Our  Lady  came. 

Our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph, 

He  gave  them  food  and  bed, 

And  Jesus  Christ  has  given  him 
A  glory  round  his  head. 

So  let  the  gate  swing  open 
However  poor  the  yard. 

Lest  weary  people  visit  you 
And  find  their  passage  barred. 
Unlatch  the  door  at  midnight 
And  let  your  lantern  glow 
Shine  out  to  guide  tin*  traveler’s  feet 
To  you  across  the  snow. 

There  was  a  courteous  hostler 
(He  is  in  heaven  tonight) 

He  held  Our  Lady’s  bridle 
And  helped  her  to  alight : 

He  spread  clean  straw  before  'her 
Whereon  she  might  lie  down, 

And  Jesus  Christ  has  given  him 
An  everlasting  crown. 

Unlock  the  door  this  evening. 

And  let  your  gate  swing  wide. 

Let  all  who  ask  for  shelter 
Come  speedily  inside. 

What  if  your  yard  be  narrow. 

What  if  your  house  be  small  ? 

There  is.  a  Guest  now  coming 
Will  glorify  it  all. 

There  was  a  joyous  hostler 

Who  knelt  on  Christmas  morn 
Beside  the  radiant  manger 
Wherein  his  Lord  was  born. 

His  heart  was  full  of  laughter, 

His  soul  was  full  of  bliss, 

When  .Tesus,  on  His  Mother’s  lap, 

Gave  him  Ilis  hand  to  kiss. 

Unbar  your  heart  this  evening 
And  keep  no  stranger  out. 

Take  from  your  soul’s  great  portal 
The  barrier  of  doubt. 

To  humble  folk  and  weary 
Give  hearty  welcoming. 

Your  breast  shall  be  tomorrow 
The  cradle  of  a  King. 

— JOYCE  KILMER. 

* 

,  We  have  referred,  more  than  once,  to 
the  Holy  Thorn,  or  Glastonbury  thorn,  a 
variety  of  English  hawthorn  that  blooms 
so  early  that  its  blossoming  is  usually 
quite  near  Christmas.  It  is  also  said 
to  burst  into  bloom  when  visited  by  roy¬ 
alty.  There  is  a  specimen  of  this  haw¬ 
thorn  at  St.  Alban's,  the  Episcopal  Cath¬ 
edral  at  Washington,  and  we  are  told  that 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Wash¬ 
ington  in  November  this  Glastonbury 
thorn  politely  opened  a  single  bloom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  precedent.  The  flower  was 
put  in  a  silver  box  and  presented  to  the 
Prince,  in  accordance  with  ancient  cus¬ 
tom.  Legend  connects  the  original  Holy 
Thorn  at  Glastonbury  with  the  staff  car¬ 
ried  by  Joseph  of  Ariiuathma,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  Christian  mission¬ 
ary  to  the  British  Isles. 

£ 

This  Winter  panne  velvet  is  very  pop¬ 
ular  for  millinery.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
“panne”  ordinary  velvet,  and  thus  refresh 
a  piece  that  may  be  creased  by  previous 
use.  Lay  the  piece  of  velvet  fiat  on  the 
ironing  board,  and  lay  all  over  it  a  damp 
cloth.  It  is  wise  to  pin  the  velvet  at  the 
edges,  so  that  it  is  held  perfectly  flat,  and 
cannot  wrinkle.  Then  pass  a  very  hot 
iron  over  the  damp  cloth,  moving  all  one 
way.  The  movement  of  the  iron  must  be 
continuous ;  if  you  stop  for  a  moment  you 
will  leave  the  impression  of  the  Iron.  It 
should  be  a  smooth,  steady  pressure,  all 
one  way.  The  velvet,  if  colored,  will  look 
a  little  lighter  in  tint.  One  can  often  im¬ 
prove  a  shabby  bit  of  velvet  in  this  way, 
and  secure  good  results  from  it  in  mil¬ 
linery. 

I  * 

Some  new  French  underwear  seen  re¬ 
cently  gave  an  idea  for  attaching  the  rib¬ 
bon  shoulder  straps  of  a  fine  camisole  or 
chemise.  The  garment  itself  had  little 
tabs  with  a  finely  worked  buttonhole,  and 
the  shoulder  straps  were  finished  with 
a  silk-covered  button.  They  were  thus 
easily  removed  when  the  garment  was 
laundered.  Ribbons  used  in  underwear 
are  supposed  to  be  washable,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  press  them  well  when  in  the 
garment,  and  they  do  not  look  just  the 
same  as  when  unlaundered. 


Children’s  Wages 

When  we  bought  our  home  we  were 
very  poor  and  had  quite  a  family.  As 
the  children  grew,  the  question  of  books 
and  clothes  was  hard  to  solve.  Husband 
worked  at  home  and  abroad,  but  times 
were  hard.  1  gave  the  children  to  under¬ 


stand  they  must  help  or  go  scant.  There 
were  lots  of  wild  berries.  We  were  close 
to  a  Summer  resort,  where  fruit  and 
vegetables  brought  good  prices.  I  begged 
for  a  truck  patch,  and  the  children  helped 
to  care  for  it.  We  picked  and  marketed 
the  berries.  Each  child  received  a  share 
of  the  money  for  what  vegetables  we  sold 
and  all  the  money  for  the  berries  they 
picked.  Everything  was  fairly  measured 
and  an  account  kept.  If  one  of  the  boys 
had  a  chance  to  ride  a  horse  to  cultivate 
for  a  neighbor  M  was  allowed  to  take 
the  horse.  The  money  earned  was  his. 
When  the  Fall  school  commenced  they 
all  had  money  for  books  and  some  to  pay 
towards  their  Winter  clothes.  As  they 
grew  older  they  went  from  home  to  work, 
by  week  or  month.  They  always  had  a 
little  to  help  along  at  home,  and  never 
complained.  T  always  made  comrades  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9773.  Dress  ol 
one  or  two  mater- 
inis,  30  to  44  bust. 
The  medium  size 
dress  will  require 
2%  yards  of  black 
satin  30  inches  wide, 
2  V «  yards  44,  1% 

yards  04*  with  3 Vi 
yards  30  or  44,  3 Vi 
yards,  04  to  make  as 
illustrated,  l’rlce  15 
cents. 


9755.  Bodice  with 
tunic  for  misses  and 
small  women,  10 
and  18  years. 

9745.  Skirt  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  10  and  18 
years. 

The 
bodice 

4 Vft  yards  of 
rial  30  inches 
-Vi  yards  44. 
10-year  size 
will  require 
yards  of  material  30 
or  44  wide,  1%  yards 
54.  Price  of  each 
pattern  15  cents. 


10-year  size 
will  require 
mate¬ 
wide, 
The 
skirt 
2% 


them.  They  were  never  afraid  to  come 
to  me  with  their  troubles.  I  always 
•  taught  them  not  to  spend  all  their  wages, 
but  to  save  a  little  every  year.  When 
they  were  till  grown  up  they  had  a  little 
of  their  own  to  start  with.  They  all 
have  homes  of  their  own.  and  are  all 
prosperous.  They  were  kept  so  busy  they 
did  not  find  time  to  get  into  mischief. 
They  never  have  caused  me  a  moment  of 
shame.  I  enjoy  visiting  them,  and  they 
are  always  glad  to.  have  mother  come. 

In  another  case,  a  wealthy  farmer  had 
three  children.  They  had  all  the  money 
they  wished  to  spend.  The  son  attended 
the  village  school,  commercial  school  in 
a  nearby  city,  an  agricultural  and 
a  normal  school.  lie  came  home  with 
the  idea  he  knew  more  than  all  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  He  tried  to  take 
his  father's  farm  and  run  it.  He  ran  it 
into  debt,  then  went  to  teaching  school, 
and  is  at  it  yet.  Ilis  wife  sews,  takes 
boarders  and  teaches  music  to  keep  the 
pot  boiling.  The  two  girls  are  living 
alone  on  the  proceeds  of  their  share  of 
the  farm.  They  are  of  very  little  nse  to 
themselves  or  anyone  else;  thinking  they 
are  a  little  better  than  other  people,  they 
have  few  friends.  j.  H.  B. 


Hints  for  Homemade  Dyes 

The  old  Vermont  standby  for  wool  is 
“butternut  brown.”  Remove  the  skins 
from  outside  the  nut.  or  from  the  loose 
shucks,  and  steep,  adding  a  little  of  the 
bark  from  the  tree  as  well  if  you  live 
in  a  butternut  country.  If  the  material 
to  be  colored  is  either  stocking  yarn  or 
rags  it  may  la*  steeped  in  the  kettle  with 
the  skins  and  bark,  as  the  more  clouded 
the  color  the  prettier  the  effect.  If  an 
even  color  is  desired,  strain  the  dye  care- 
fullv,  cook  the  material  in  it  on  the  back 
of  the  stove,  lifting  and  turning  to  insure 
an  even  color.  When  as  dark  as  you 
think  you  desire,  throw  over  a  line  to 
drip  in  the  open  air,  and  when  nearly 
dry  wash  out  and  dry.  If  not  dark 
enough  return  to  the  bath  and  repeat  the 
process.  This  gives  a  fast  and  beautiful 
brown  that  neither  crocks  nor  sunstreaks, 
and  needs  nothing  to  help  set  it.. 

The  same  process  used  with  cotton 
gives  a  beautiful  soft  gray,  very  satis¬ 
factory  for  rugs  and  carpet  rags.  It  is 
said  that  the  bark  of  the  butternut  tree 
colors  a  different  shade  for  each  month 
in  the  year.  Avoid  boiling  wool  goods, 
but  steep  thoroughly  in  an  iron  kettle  to 
insure  satisfactory  results.  The  iron 
adds  something  needed  to  secure  these 
same  results.  1  still  remember  the  great 
iron  caldron  swung  out  of  doors,  and 
grandmother’s  yearly  coloring  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  yarn  and  stockings. 

BLANCHE  DUNHAM  IIUBRARI). 


A  Snug  Home 


That  is  what  the  portable  Perfection 
Oil  Heater  means.  During  cold 
snaps — when  and  wherever  extra 
heat  is  wanted — it  provides  glowing 
warmth  at  the  stroke  of  a  match. 

Perfection  is  clean,  safe,  odorless, 
economical — burns  10  hours  on  a 
gallon  of  Soconv  kerosene.  Easily 
filled  and  re-wicked.  No  ashes — 
no  dirt.  Over  8,000,000  in  use. 


Use  SoCOny  kerosene  for  best  results. 


STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 


PERFECTION 

Oil Heaters  fp 


THE  XMAS  GIFT  FOR  MEN 

Manufacturers  Introductory  Offer 

6  PAIRS  MEN’S  HEAVY  BLACK  COTTON  HOSE  FOR  $2.00 

Prepaid  to  any  address.  Sizes  9'/2  to  IIV2.  or  new  hose  FREE.  WRITE  FOR  C1RCU- 
These  hose  are  knit  of  tested  comb  cotton  yarn  LAR  telling  how  you  can  save  Dollars  by 
with  double  reenforced  heel  and  toe  and  each  purchasing  hosiery  for  the  FAMILY  direct 
pair  guaranteed  to  give  long  serviceable  wear  from  MANUFACTURER. 

BEECHWOOD  HOSIERY  CO.  YORK  HAVEN,  PA. 


Indoor  Closet  $10.85 

Have  a  warrru  sanitary, odorless  toilet 
in  the  house  anywhere  you  want  it. 
The  Bennett  is  made  of  enameled 
steel  with  wood  seat  and  lasts  a 
lifetime.  Disinfects  automatically. 
Splendid  for  invalids.  Shipped  com¬ 
plete  ready  to  operate,  all  charge# 
prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 
BENNETT  HOMES  (EciuipmentDept.) 
455  Main  Street,  N.  Tonawauda,  N.Y. 


!  ■  -  ■ 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 
$3-98 


For  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft,  genuine  leather  shoe. 
Buy  your  shoes  direct  from 
our  factory  and  save  many 
dollars.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  big  values  we  are 
allowing  in  our  catalog  It. 
We  are  selling  shoes  lor  all 
the  family  direct  from  our 
factory  to  you  at  prices 
that  will  surprise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these.  You 
will  surely  be  glad  you  did. 
We  guarantee  that  tht 
Shoes  Must  Please  or  we 
refund  Money. 

We  pay 

delivery  charges 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE  CO. 
BOSTON 


No.  22536 


QUICKSTEPPF.RS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  thejS  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


Sf.ctiomal  pans  with 
hisrh  partition  h. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
Intermix  Insuring  hlich- 
eat  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
rataloR  anti  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


Famous  Restaurant  Combination 

COFFEE 

FROM  WHOLESALER  DIRECT 

In  5-lbs.  Lots  or  Over  Delivered  fP  C. 

Free  within  3rd  zone  (300  miles)  ,, 

4th  zone  37c  lb  — 5th  zone  39c  „  »  .  M  I  h 
lb. — Btb  zone  41c  lb  —  7th  zone  MSJm 

43c  lb  — 8th  zone  45c  lb.  Ground  Only. 

We're  accepting  orders  from  families  direct  for  this 
remarkable  blend,  used  by  leading  N.Y. Restaurants. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-239  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Established  7  9  Years 


K0DAKERS  -Attention ! 


18x10  Mounted  Enlargement.  Prepaid  35c  I 
Send  Negatives.  Excellent  Devel.  &  Ptg.  I 
SC'Ht'T.Ty,  PHOTO  SHOl*.  12-3  Nassau  St.,  New  York  ] 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


1861 


Christmas  Sweets 

Part  I. 

Old-fashioned  Molasse6  Candy. — Two 
cupfuls  of  molasses,  one  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar,  one  teaspoonful  vanilla  or  gin¬ 
ger  extract,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
substitute,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder.  Put  molasses,  vinegar  and  but¬ 
ter  into  a  saucepan.  Bring  to  a  boiling 
point  and  boil,  stirring  all  the  time,  until 
the  mixture  is  brittle  when  dropped  into 
cold  water.  Stir  in  baking  powder  and 
extract  and  pour  into  a  buttered  tin. 
When  nearly  cold  pull  until  glossy.  Cut 
into  small  pieces  and  lay  on  a  buttered 
plate  or  wrap  in  waxed  paper. 

Popcorn  Candy. — One  cupful  of  syrup, 
one  tablespoon ful  vinegar,  two  or  three 
quarts  of  popped  corn.  Boil  together  the 
syrup  and  vinegar  until  syrup  hardens 
when  dropped  in  cold  water.  Pour  over 
freshly  popped  corn  and  mold  into  balls 
or  fancy  shapes  for  the  Christmas  tree. 
Little  popcorn  men  will  please  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Mark  in  the  features  and  outlines 
•with  melted  chocolate.  Either  honey, 
maple  syrup,  molasses,  white  cane  sugar 
or  corn  syrup  may  be  used. 

Chocolate  Rocks. — Melt  1  lb.  of  grated 
chocolate  over  hot  water,  and  when  it  is 
a  smooth  paste  remove  from  the  fire,  beat 
for  a  few  minutes,  add  gradually  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  rose  extract  and  half  an 
ounce  of  melted  cocoa  butter.  Stir  occa¬ 
sionally  until  quite  cold,  then  rub  through 
a  wire  sieve  on  white  paper  underneath. 
Put  five  ounces  of  sweet  chocolate  and 
one  ounce  of  unsweetened  chocolate  into  a 
saucepan  and  melt  the  mixture  to  a 
smooth  paste,  then  add  one  cupful  of 
thick  cream,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  hot 
sugar  syrup,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  almond  extract, 
and  set  over  the  fire  until  well  mixed. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  beat  until  the 
mixture  becomes  cold.  Mold  it  into  small 
round  centers,  then  roll  them  in  the  sifted 
chocolate.  Serve  in  dainty  paper  cases. 

Peppermints. — Put  one  cupful  of  syrup 
and  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of  water 
into  a  saucepan  and  stir  constantly  until 
the  syrup  is  mixed  with  the  water,  then 
boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Remove 
the  saucepan  from  the  fire  and  beat  until 
the  mixture  begins  to  thicken ;  add  eight 
drops  of  oil  of  peppermint.  Drop  from 
the  tip  of  the  spoon  on  waxed  paper  and 
set  away  to  harden.  If  the  mixture  gets 
too  stiff  to  drop  add  a  few  drops  of  hot 
water. 

Peanut  Candy. — Two  cupfuls  of  molas¬ 
ses.  one  cupful  of  syrup,  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter  and  one  tablespoon  ful  of  vine¬ 
gar.  Boil  all  together  until  brittle  when 
dropped  in  cold  water.  Butter  a  good- 
sized  shallow  pan.  On  the  bottom  of  this 
dispose  the  desired  number  of  shelled 
and  skinned  peanuts,  and  when  the  candy 
is  cooked  pour  over  them.  Before  it  has 
time  to  become  cool  mark  into  squares. 

Golden  Syrup  Candy. — Four  pounds  of 
golden  syrup,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
or  lemon  extract  and  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  baking  soda.  Boil  the  golden  syrup 
very  slowly,  stirring  to  prevent  burning, 
till  it  snaps  when  tried  in  cold  water, 
then  add  the  flavoring  and  the  baking 
soda,  stirring  hard.  Take  off  immediately 
and  pour  on  a  buttered  slab.  "When  cool 
enough  to  handle  pull  the  candy  rapidly, 
so  as  to  make  it  light-colored,  then  cut 
with  buttered  scissors  into  sticks  or 
cushions. 

Orange  Candy  Cubes. — Cover  one- 
fourth  of  a  cupful  of  gelatin  with  water 
until  soft,  boil  one  pound  of  sugar  and  a 
little  water  until  it  thickens,  add  the 
gelatin  and  cook  for  20  minutes ;  take 
from  the  fire,  stir  in  one  cupful  of  chopped 
nuts,  the  grated  rind  of  a  large  orange 
and  two  lemons.  Stir  a  few  minutes, 
turn  into  a  pan  wet  with  cold  water,  and 
cut  into  cubes  when  cold. 

Stuffed  Prunes. — Soak  large  and  per¬ 
fect  prunes  in  cold  water  for  several 
hours,  steam  until  they  are  tender  and 
the  stones  are  easily  removed.  Take  out 
the  stones  and  fill  the  open  space  Avith 
a  mixture  of  chopped  dates,  figs  and  can¬ 
died  fruit.  Press  the  prunes  into  fancy 
forms,  theu  roll  in  cocoanut.  Let  stand 
several  days  before  serving.  Very  delicious. 

Maple  Fondant. — Two  cupfuls  of  maple 
sugar,  broken  up  small,  or  syrup,  one 
cupful  of  corn  syrup,  one-fourth  teaspoon¬ 
ful  cream  of  tartar,  one-half  cupful 
water.  Flace  sugar,  syrup,  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  and  water  into  an  agate  saucepan, 
place  it  on  range  and  stir  the  mixture 
until  sugar  is  melted.  Heat  it  slowly  to 
boiling  point.  Boil  it  without  stirring  it 
until  the  syrup  forms  a  soft  ball  in  cold 
water.  Pour  syrup  slowly  on  a  large 
platter,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  nearly 
cold.  Knead  it  like  bread  dough  until  it 
is  perfectly  smooth.  Put  it  into  a  cov¬ 
ered  jar  and  let  it  stand  at  least  20  hours 
before  using  it. 

Chocolate  Caramels. — Boil  slowly  one 
cupful  of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  grated 
chocolate,  two  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  boiled  milk,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  flour  and  butter  the  size  of  a  large 
English  walnut.  Pour  on  flat  tins  to  cool 
and  mark  off  while  warm. 

Parisian  Fruits. — Put  through  a  meat 
chopper  oue  pound  of  prepared  raisins, 
figs  and  nuts.  Add  one  tablespoonful 
orange  juice,  a  little  grated  orange  peel 
and  one-fourth  cupful  of  honey  or  syrup. 
Mold  the  mixture  into  balls  and  roll  them 
in  chopped  nuts,  cocoanut  or  chocolate. 
This  mixture  may  be  packed  in  an  oiled 
tin,  set  under  a  weight  until  firm,  and 
then  cut  in  any  shape  desired.  Melted 
chocolate  may  be  added  to  the  mixture 
before  molding  if  desired. 

HELEN  A.  I.YNAN. 


Ibe  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


Letters  to  a  Cousin 

Dear  Amelia :  When  you  want  some¬ 
thing  nourishing  and  inexpensive,  do  yon 
ever  make  Spanish  stew?  Probably  you 
make  stews  somewhat  like  this  one,  but 
see  how  conveniently  the  quantities  are 
specified  and  how  about  right  the  ming¬ 
ling  of  flavors  proves  to  be.  For  each 

person  to  be  served  use  one  pork  chop, 
one  ripe  tomato,  one  sweet  green  pepper 
and  one  tablespoon  of  rice.  To  the  whole 
add  one  potato  and  one  stalk  of  celery. 
Salt  to  taste.  About 'four  hours  are  need¬ 
ed  for  making,  and  it  is  best  to  simmer  the 
meat  for  three  hours  the  day  before,  for 
then  any  fat  that  rises  may  be  taken  off 
while  cold.  Of  course  any  sort  of  meat 
may  be  used,  a  foreleg  of  lamb  being  a 
good  choice.  At  butchering  time  on  the 
farm  there  are  many  small  pieces  of  meat 
that  can  be  made  tender  for  such  a  stew. 


1003.  Design  for  embroidering  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  a  Table  Cover.  Four  9-inch  corners 
are  given.  Blue  and  yellow.  Price  of 
transfer  15  cents. 


When  ripe  tomatoes  are  out  of  season  any 
l'emnants  from  a  can  will  suggest  a  stetv, 
and  onions  may  at  any  time  be  substituted 
for  the  sweet  peppers.  A  carrot  for  each 
person  would  be  a  good  addition.  Have 
enough  water  at  all  times  to  equal  a 
pint  for  each  serving,  and  if  you  like  to 
break  crackers  or  bread  into  the  stew, 
make  it  even  more  liquid. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  a  layer  cake  which 
makes  up  easily  and  is  very  good :  One 
cup  sugar,  one  and  one-half  cups  of  flour 
and  tA\’o  teaspoons  baking  powder  sifted 
together.  Break  into  this  one  large  or 
two  small  eggs  without  previous  heating. 
Melt  one-fourth  cup  of  butter,  fill  cup  up 
Avith  milk  and  stir  this  thoroughly  into 
the  dry  mixture.  Flavor  with  vanilla. 
Can  be  baked  in  two  layers  or  in  a  long 
tin. 

And  uoav  for  cakes  as  good  as  candy 
and  sure  to  set  the  young  people  asking 
for  more.  For  broAvnies  one  cup  sugar 
and  one-half  cup  of  butter  creamed  to¬ 
gether.  Two  eggs  beaten  well  Avith  egg 
beater.  Two  squares  of  chocolate  melted, 
one-half  cup  of  flour,  one  cup  nut  meats 
broken  small,  one  teaspoon  vanilla  and  no 
salt.  Bake  in  tin  about  seven  inches 
square,  and  soon  after  taking  from  the 
oven  cut  into  squares  making  nine  or  16 
pieces.  As  these  have  only  the  eggs  to 
make  them  light,  they  need  careful  and 
slow  baking.  You  will  see  the  batter 
come  up  slowly  and  the  chocolate  hold  it 
from  falling.  A  half  hour,  at  least,  is 
needed.  When  you  send  goodies  to  “the 
children”  away  at  school  or  college,  add 
some  brownies ;  they  never  become  dry 
and  are  very  toothsome. 

And  now  for  a  suggestion  concerning 
the  old  people.  You  may  see  a  chance  to 
pass  it  on  to  some  minister  or  Grange. 
Not  long  ago  I  encountered  quite  a  party 
of  people  on  a  trolley  car.  all  bound  for  an 
afternoon  reception  which  was  held  every 
year  for  the  members  of  a  certain  church 
who  were  past  seventy.  They  Avere  cer¬ 
tainly  a  merry-hearted  company,  and  one 
couple  just  arrived  at  the  fourscore  and 
ten  limit  seemed  gayest  of  all.  All  the 
year  these  privileged  “old  people”  look 
forward  to  their  party  at  the  parsonage, 
or  else  recall  the  cheerful  occasions  Avhen 
no  physical  disabilities  prevented  their 
attendance.  Of  course  messages  and 
postcards  were  sent  to  all  too  old  or 
feeble  for  the  simple  social  pleasures  of¬ 
fered.  I  once  heard  a  lady,  who  A\Tas  her¬ 
self  growing  gray  and  deaf,  say,  “When 
I  was  young  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
people  did  not  like  growing  old.  They 
said  nothing  about  it.  and  I  never  knew 
they  did  not  like  it.”  Neither  do  they 
want  us  to  talk  about  it.  but  anything  AA’e 
can  do  to  make  age  seem  honorable  Ave 
surely  owe  to  those  ahead  of  us  in  the 
pathway.  For  them  it  must  often  seem 
all  down  hill.  But  if  we  will  have  it  so, 
there  will  be  compensations.  More  leisure 
to  enjoy  nature  and  the  young  people, 
more  patience  under  disappointments,  less 
eagerness  for  work  or  for  gain  ;  these  may 
ease  the  burdens  of  life  for  those  who  ac¬ 
cept  unavoidable  defeats  and  set  about 
counting  mercies. 


Heaven  Ave  all  shall  lie  children  again, 
(  1 Inldren  of  One  from  children  of  twain  ; 
None  but  the  children  can  come  into 
Heaven, 

Children  of  seventy,  children  of  seven. 
r'O  it  is  said  and  so  it  is  sung. 

As  we  grow  older  A\re  shall  grow  young.” 


I  quote  from  memory,  a  care-free  cheer 
fulness  about  the  “old  people”  I  saAv  oi 
the  trolley  car  having  brought  the  bit  o 
poetr.v  to  mind.  If  we  must  some  day  b 
old  ladies,  do  let’s  pray  to  be  nice,  com 
panionable  old  ladies!  As  ever. 


AURELIA. 


Make  Your  Christmas  Candy 
at  Home  with  Karo 


HE  variety  of  wholesome  candies  so 
easily  made  at  home  with  Karo  syrup 
really  intelligent  solution  of  the 


gives  a 
Christmas  candy  problems. 

Its  lots  of  fun  for  the  children  themselves 
to  make  it  and  Karo  always  insures  success. 

Christmas  candies  cost  more  than  ever  this 
year.  Karo  candies  are  as  good  as  can  be 
bought  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  good 
store  candy. 


The  Most  Delicious  Caramels 
You  Ever  Tasted 


KARO  CARAMELS 


1/4  cup  Vinegar 
2  tablespoons  Mazola 
I  teaspoon  Vanilla 


Granulated  Sugar 

Karo 

Water 


Boil  the  sugar,  Karo,  water  and  vinegar  six 
minutes,  and  add  the  Mazola.  Cook  till  it  forms 
a  soft  ball  in  cold  water.  Remove  from  fire,  and 
stir  in  the  vanilla.  If  preferred,  one-half  cup  of 
candied  cherries,  cut  in  halves,  may  be  added. 
After  heating  thoroughly,  turn  into  tins  well  oiled 
with  Mazola.  Mark  in  squares  when  cool,  and 
cut  when  cold.  Wrap  each  cube  in  waxed  paper. 


PRFP  Beautifully  illustrated  Com  Products  Cook 
r  l\nn  Book  of  64  pages  containing  more  than  a 
hundred  valuable  recipes  for  candies  of  all  kinds,  cakes 
and  pastry  of  every  variety,  sauces,  and  salad  dressings. 
All  recipes  originated  by  leading  professional  cooks 
and  endorsed  by  Domestic  Science  Experts.  Every 
housewife  should  possess  a  copy  of  this  book — sent 
free.  WRITE  TODAY.  Corn  Products  Refining  Co., 
Dept.  48  P.  O.  Box  161,  New  York  City. 
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Jennxngshurst  Rose  Segis  Korndyke 
Champion  three  year  old  of  Pennsylvania 
Record:  38.65  lbs.  Butter  7  days— 106  lbs.  Milk  1  day,  583  lbs.  7  days. 


Owned  by  Jenningshurst  Stock  Farm,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Fed  on  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed. 

— • 

Made  Fit  Through 
TI-O-GA  Feed  Service 


Cows  are  intricate  organisms,  not  machines.  Correct 
feeding  is  imperative  to  develop  and  maintain  maximum 
economical  production.  Either  excess  or  lack  of  protein, 
carbohydrates  or  any  other  nutrients  will  result  in  weakened 
physical  condition  and  waste  of  feed  lost  through  impaired 
digestion.-^  -  *  " 

Only  cows  physically  fit  can  be  economical  producers. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  take  two  dollars  from  the  value  of  the 
cow  to  put  one  dollar  in  the  pail. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Mixing  a  Ration 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  mix  with 
corn  on  the  ear  and  oats  ground  up.  or 
whether  it  is  better  not  to  mix  anything 
with  it,  for  milch  cows.  Some  people 
say  to  mix  cottonseed  meal  with  it  and 
some  people  say  it  does  not  pay  to  buy 
cottonseed.  Would  you  tell  me  how  to 
mix  it?  I  have  plenty  of  corn  but  am 
buying  the  oats.  I  have  no  silage,  but 
plenty  of  corn  fodder.  G.  b. 

New  York. 

If  you  would  take  six  parts  of  corn, 
three  parts  of  ground  oats  and  mix  with 
them  three  parts  of  gluten  or  oilmeal,  or 
cottonseed  meal,  you  would  improve  very 
materially  your  ration  intended  for  milch 
cows.  Corn  and  oats  are  both  carbo¬ 
hydrate  carriers,  and  Supply  heat  and 
energy.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for 
cows  producing  milk  to  have  access  to 
some  concentrate  yielding  protein  in  di¬ 
gestible  form.  At  the  present  market 
prices  gluten  offers  a  unit  of  digestible 
protein  more  economically  than  any  other 
one  of  the  carriers,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  Yrou 
will  find  it  distinctly  advantageous  to 
supplement  your  home-grown  feeds  with 
this  material  and  your  cows  will  more 
than  make  up  for  the  increased  cost  of 
the  ration.  The  addition  of  buckwheat 
middlings  to  the  ration  suggested  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  mixture. 


Ration  for  Jerseys 

What  would  you  consider  the  best  grain 
ration  for  grade  Jerseys  and  Guernseys, 
having  plenty  of  shredded  corn  fodder 
and  Alfalfa-  hay?  We  have  plenty  of 
corn,  oats  and  barley.  Can  buy  gluteu. 
bran  and  oilmeal.  IIow  much  would 
you  feed  ?  j.  N.  D. 

New  York. 

With  an  abundance  of  shredded  corn 
fodder  and  Alfalfa  hay,  and  plenty  of 
ground  oats  and  barley,  I  would  suggest 
that,  you  use  the  following  grain  ration  in 
feeding-Guernseys  and  Jerseys:  300  lbs. 
ground  corn,  300  lbs.  ground  barley,  300 
lbs.  ground  oats.  300  lbs.  gluten.  100  lbs. 
bran,-  50  lbs.  oilmeal.  Feed  1  lb.  of.  this 
mixture  for  each  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
and,  in  addition,  givg  them  all  the  Al¬ 
falfa  and  corn  fodder  that  they  will  clean 
up  with  relish  twice  daily.  If  you  could 
secure  some  beet  pulp  to  supply  succu¬ 
lence  no  doubt  your  production  would  be 
still  further  increased. 


hogliouse,  but  it  offers  suggestions  for 
what  they  have  designated  as  the  com¬ 
munity  hoghouse. 

The  matter  of  breed  selection  is  a 
matter  for  individual  decision.  You  are 
reminded  that  the  Yorkshire  is  in  reality 
a  bacon  type  of  hog,  and  that  they  re- 
quire  a  longer  growing  period  than  pre¬ 
vails  with  typical  representatives  of  the 
fat  or  lard  type.  They  are  not  exten¬ 
sively  produced  in  this  section,  largely 
because  the  available  markets  do  not 
offer  any  more  for  nicely  marbled  bacon 
carcasses  than  they  are  willing  to  pay 
for  carcasses  of  the  lard  type,  and  it  is 
clearly  evident  that  the  cost  of  producing 
the  bacon  type  of  hog  is  greater  and  more 
complicated  than  obtains  with  the  lard 
type.  The  Chester  White  breed  is  gaining 
in  popularity  very  rapidly,  largely  be¬ 
cause  it  yields  a  white  carcass  that  is 
particularly  attractive  on  the  hook.  Se¬ 
lected  representatives  of  this  breed  ma¬ 
ture  at  an  early  age,  produce  large  litters, 
are  good  feeders,  and  regular  breeders. 
The  Hampshire,  more  commonly  known 
as  the  “belted”  hog,  does  not  have  an 
extensive  following  in  the  East,  although 
representatives  of  this  breed  are  gaining 
in  popularity  throughout  the  corn  belt. 
Judging  by  the  number  of  red  hogs  that 
are  to  be  found  at  stockyard  centers,  as¬ 
sembled  from  sections  where  pork  pro¬ 
duction  plays  an  important  part  in  feed¬ 
ing  operations,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Du  roc  Jersey  is  clearly  the  most  popular 
type  of  feeder.  They  produce  large  lit¬ 
ters.  are  especially  suited  for  foraging 
and.  when  confined  in  the  feed  lot.  gain 
rapidly  and  economically.  The  big  type 
of  Duroc  Jersey  would  be  particularly 
well  suited  for  the  conditions  you  de¬ 
scribe. 

Twenty  brood  sows  would  provide  ex¬ 
cellent  beginning  for  your  operations.  If 
you  are  careful  iu  locating  your  build¬ 
ings,  and  are  far-sighted  enough  to  make 
the  areas  intended  for  forage  crops  rela¬ 
tively  large,  ainl  provided  you  can  produce 
corn,  barley  and  oats  in  abundance,  you 
ought-  to  succeed  in'  your  swine  feeding 
and  breeding  plans.  Try  to  provide  some 
clover  or  Alfalfa,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  animals  are  supplied  generously 
with  the  necessary  protein,  ash,  and  min¬ 
eral  constituents  so  essential  for  grow¬ 
ing  animals.  So  far  as  the  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  is  concerned,  it  is  well  to  keep  be¬ 
fore  the  animals  at  all  times  a  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  charcoal,  salt, 
bone  meal,  sulphur,  ground  limestone  and 
rock  phosphate. 


TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  keeps  them  fit  and  insures  lowest  cost  of 
production  through  feeds  prepared  under  expert  supervision  to  com¬ 
bine  with  home  grown  roughages  in  forming  balanced  rations. 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  ensilage,  pasturage, 
green  fodder  or  low  protein  roughage. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  medium  protein 
dry  roughage. 

Blue  Brand  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry 
roughage. 

Full  feeding  instructions  and  classification  of  roughages  will  be 
found  with  every  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Feed.  Every  bag  is  guaranteed 
satisfactory  when  fed  as  intended. 


Inquire  of  your  dealer.  Book  on  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  contain¬ 
ing  valuable  information  on  feeding  and  conservation  of  home-grown 
feeds  sent  free  on  request. 


The  same  careful  service  Is  furnished 
in  the  preparation  of: 
TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  SHoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 

TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  feed  for 
Horses). 


Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co, 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Dry  Cows 

I  have  three  cows,  one  will  come  iu  in 
six  weeks,  the  others  later.  They  have 
corn  fodder  twice  a  day  and  straw  at 
noon  (oat  and  wheat  straw)  ;  for  grain, 
ground  corn  and  oats.  What  proportions 
shall  I  mix  and  what  other  grains  do  I 
new!  for  a  balanced  ration?  K.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

Your  dry  cows,  due  to  freshen  in  six 
weeks,  should  be  fed  six  parts  of  corn  and 
four  parts  of  oats,  to  which  you  should 
add  20  per  cent  of  either  gluten  or  oil¬ 
meal.  A  cow  weighing  1.000  or  1,200 
lbs.  would  receive  6  lbs.  of  ground  corn, 
4  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  and  2  lbs.  of  oil¬ 
meal  or  gluten  meal.  Lot  them  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  the  straw  they  will  eat.  and 
feed  them  a  sufficient  amount  of  grain 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  gaining  in 
flesh  and  improving  generally  in  their 
condition  as  evidenced  by  the  appearance 
of  their  coat  and  the  amount  of  flesh 
that  they  are  putting  on. 


Fattening  Hogs 

As  I  am  to  take  over  a  large,  level, 
clay  farm  near  the  borders  of  Lake 
Champlain,  in  Essex  County,  N.  Y„  in 
April  next.  I  contemplate  raising  and  fat¬ 
tening  hogs  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  I 
can  set  aside  a  tract  of  laud  of  about 
130  acres  for  buildings,  pasture,  forage 
crops  and  raising  of  corn,  barley  and  oats. 
I  have  read  with  great  interest  your 
answer  on  page  1519.  Your  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  turn  the  pigs  into  young  rye,  or 
wheat  and  afterwards  into  oats,  rape  and 
Sweet  clover  I  thoroughly  approve  of. 
Soy  beaus  may  not  grow  so  far  north, 
and  I  may  add  a  clover  field,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  mangels  or  turnips,  for  Winter 
feeding.  Where  can  I  get  descriptions  or 
plans  of  modern  sanitary  hog  barns? 
What  breed  of  swine  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  in  my  case,  having  plenty  of  pas¬ 
ture.  even  10  acres  of  woodland?  The 
pigs  should  be  able  when  young  to  travel 
for  half  a  mile,  but  should  also  fatten 
early.  They  must  be  somewhat  hardy 
and  not  extremely  subject  to  disease. 
How  would  Chester  White,  Yorkshire*  or 
Belted  Hampshire i answer ?  Would  I  be 
able  to  keep  20  brood  sows,  or  is  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  start  with  less?  Do  you  recom¬ 
mend  any  mineral  food  outside  of  com¬ 
mon  salt?  F.  E. 

New  York. 

If  you  will  communicate  with  the  bul¬ 
letin  department  of  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station  at  Ames,  Iowa,  and  ask  them  to 
send  you  their  recent  bulletin  giving 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  sunlit  hog¬ 
house,  you  will  be  well  rewarded  for 
your  trouble.  Thisv  bulletin  not  only 
gives  details  for  the  Type  A  individual 


Feeding  Molasses 

I  have  a  barrel  of  molasses  and  would 
like  to  know  how  I  should  feed  it  to 
cows,  also  how  to  feed  it  on  silage.  Is 
it  good  for  horses  or  chickens  also? 

New  Jersey.  j.  s. 

Black  strap  molasses  is  a  carbohydrate 
carrier  and  is  useful  in  feeding  live  stock 
largely  because  of  the  free  sugar  it  pro¬ 
vides.  It  can  best  be  fed  by  diluting  1  lb. 
of  the  molasses  with  5  lbs.  of  warm 
water,  and  sprinkling  this  over  such 
roughage  as  corn  fodder  or  mixed  hay, 
or  it  can  be  mixed  with  the  grain  just 
previous  to  feeding.  It  can  also  be 
sprinkled  over  silage  and  will  increase 
its  feeding  value  very  materially.  By 
gradually  accustoming  the  cows  to  this 
material  and  gradually  increasing  the 
amount  each  day  it  will  be  possible  to 
feed  as  much  as  4  or  5  lbs.  of  molasses 
per  animal  per  day.  So  far  as  its  value 
in  feeding  horses  is  concerned,  it  is  an 
excellent  conditioner  and  will  make  sleek 
the  coat  as  no  other  feed  will  do.  It  is 
scarcely  as  economical,  however,  as  some 
of  the  standard  feeds,  and  I  would  not 
feed  more  than  2  lbs.  per  day  to  a  work¬ 
horse  weighing  1.200  lbs. 


Fattening  the  Family  Pig 

We  wish  to  know  how  to  fatten  one 
pig  to  best  advantage.  It  is  a  Berkshire, 
confined  in  a  small  pen.  It  is  fed  swill 
from  our  house,  and  plenty  of  skim-milk. 
We  have  lots  of  soft  corn  and  nubbins. 
Can  we  profitably  feed  it  purchased  feed? 
We  would  rather  use  a  self-feeder.  Pig 
weighs  140  lbs.  now.  a.  t.  it. 

Connecticut. 

I  would  not  advise  the  purchase  of  any 
mixed  or  milled  feed  for  fattening  a  pig 
if  I  had  available  an  abundance  of  soft 
corn  and  plenty  of  skim-milk.  In  reality, 
these  two  materials  supply  all  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  necessary  for  animal  growth 
and  development,  and  with  your  animal 
weighing  140  lbs.  you  would  be  perfectly 
safe  in  feeding  it  all  of  the  soft  corn 
that  it  would  clean  up  with  relish,  and. 
in  addition.  I  would  allow  it  5  lbs.  of 
skim-milk  for  1  lb.  of  shelled  corn,  or  its 
equivalent,  that  it  consumed  per  day.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  construct  a  self- 
feeder  that  would  supply  each  grain  with¬ 
out  waste;  hence  I  would  advise  that  you 
hand-feed  this  pig.  using  the  grain  and 
skim-milk  exclusively.  The  addition  of 
some  Alfalfa  hay  to  supply  ash  and  min¬ 
eral  matter  would  be  advantageous.  Give 
the  pig  a  dry  place  to  sleep,  and  make 
sure  that  he  is  given  all  the  grain  and 
skim-milk  that  he  will  clean  up  with 
relish  twice  daily. 
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RABBITS 


It  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

50$  cheaper  than  Poultry 
The  future  Meat  of  the  World 

BELGIANS,  FLEMISH  GIANTS, 
NEW  ZEALANDS 
AMERICAN  BLUES 

The  Principal  Prize  Winners,  exhibited  at 
Pet  Stock  Shows  during  1919  were  the  Off¬ 
spring  of  my  foundation  Stock. 

JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Judge  and  Registrar 

428  Highland  Avenue,  Dept.  A 

MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  V. 


RaTikitc  $14  a  Pair 

Vjuaill  IVaUulld  guaranteed  breeders 

Young  stock:  $7  a  pair.  Tai;e  your  choice.  Pretty 
checkered  eiants.  Belgian  Hares,  Black  and  also 
gray  Flemish  giants.  JOE  PFNKSO,  E.  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

Wa  are  Offering  Belgian  HARES 

New  Zealand  Iteds.  Flemish  Giants  and  Guinea  pigs  at  re¬ 
duced  prices.  Stamp  for  price  list.  A.  SPOOR,  ll.vrna,  .N.Y. 

D.kkll.  F9H  SALE.  5-mos.,  •?*  pr.  7-12-mos..  *4  pr. 
r\ a □  □  ITS  Warren  Conklin,  Kings  Park,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

Ckoon  FOR  SALE  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Choice  lot  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling 
Rams,  well  wooled  with  good  head  covering.  Also 
Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs.  LeROY  C. BOWER,  Ludlowville.  N.Y. 

Registered  Shropshire  EWES  and  EWE  LAMBS 

Cheap  to  Quick  buyer.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRES.  RAMS  AND  EVVES 
11  FOR  SALE.  Stevens  Bros.  WILSON,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE— Reg.  Hampshire  TEARLING  KA  MS, 

1  ram  lambs;  few  ewe  lambs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HASLETT  BROS.,  Yorkham  Farm.  Seneca,  N.  Y  . 

CnrQoU  RcJN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  ami 
I  0l  dale  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  FARM,  Purchase,  N.  ¥. 

Reg.  Yearling  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rama 

11  For  Sale.  HUTCHINGS.  BROS.,  Lincoln  Park,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes 

Etwee  and  11am  Lambs  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladitone,  N.  J. 

FOR  on  Marino  Euioo  Are  being  bred  to  Keg  l>e- 

SAI.E  IKierinO  LnC3  laineRam.  Heavy  shearers. 

Price  reasonable.  B.  F.  W RIGHT,  R.momTlIlc,  Niagari  Cs.,  N.T. 

10  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  g°£  & 

DOGS  and  FERRETS  | 

Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dogs 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons ;  pups  all  ages. 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGIAN 
RABBITS.  Send  6c.  for  large  instructive  list  of  what 
you  want.  W.  R.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 

Airedale  Pups  f«uh  f**m.  w«dEsp.ri,  n.t. 

Pallia D.ino  «»«»  NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RABBITS 

uuliierups  NELSON  BROS.  -  GroveCity.Pa. 

RAIMI  IT  HOUNDS  Wanted.  Give  full  description  of 
doj;  ea  toft^c,  height,  color,  Breed,  sex,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  £Aleo 
whether  trained  or  untrained;  if  trained,  how  long.  Quote  low¬ 
est  cash  price  F.O.B.  your  station.  D.  W.  600DLIN6,  Richfield,* P»- 

rOR  SALE— Wonderful  St.  Bernard  Female.  Reg.  12  mos. 
1  old.  Fully  broke.  Chas.  Bennett,  Basking  Ridge.  X.  J. 

U/kiiaPnllSa  Dun,  which  make  handsome  Xmas  pres- 

nnilaUUIIIBrUpS  ents.tZS.  EL  BHITgN  FARM,  Darlington.  146 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Walgrove 


MILKING 
Shorthorns 

At  the  three  big  Eastern  Fall  Fairs,  Syracuse,  Wor¬ 
cester  and  Springfield.  we  won  8  Championships, 
28  First  Prizes,  15  Second  Prizes,  6  Third  Prizes. 
Inquiries  solicited. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washlngtonville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull 

Red  and  White.  Fine  individual.  Calved,  Feb.  23, 
1918.  Weight,  1,200.  Not  fat.  General  Clay  and 
Duke  Buttercup  cross.  Guaranteed  a  sure  breeder  of 
good  type  calves.  Price.  *300  for  immediate  sale. 
Also  Reg.  Big:  Type  Poland  China  pigs.  Some 
choice  ones,  prices  commensurate  with  value. 

J.  E.  WAY,  Ths  Msplis,  Dover,  Delaware 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox.  Lowell,,  Mass 
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HOLSTEINS 


] 


te^GUERNSEYSrS^ 


r^Products 


—  51111111111110 


The  Farmer  | 

Own  Builder  | 

By  B.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  Bnd  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  _ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

E;  For  tale  by  l 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  80th  Street,  New  York 

Tiiiimimiiiiiimmimmimiiiiimmmm 


Tests  Prove  the  Value  of  a 
Purebred  Holstein  Sire 

e 

Reports  of  tests,  covering  a  period  since 
1909  and  published  by  the  Iowa  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  state  that  the 
average  of  records  made  by  first  genera¬ 
tion  heifers  by  a  purebred  Holstein  Sire 
show  an  increase  of  71  per  cent  milk  and 
42  per  cent  fat  at  an  average  age  of  three 
and  one-half  years  over  the  record  of  their 
scrub  dams  at  an  average  age  of  six  years. 
It  has  long  been  a  proven  fact  that  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  purebred  Holstein  bull  to 
a  herd  of  common  cows  will  substantially 
increase  production  and  profits. 

Read  in  our  booklets  just  why  there’s  big 
money  in  the  big  Black-and-White  Cattle. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
1  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

HO  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  yon 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  Bank  B'idk.,2clrtiandS.avN?V. 


=  HOLSTEINS  — 

Stock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  as  to 
individual  quality  and  sold  under  true 
representations. 

We  sustain  current  offerings  of  approximately  50 
large,  high  class  grade  cows,  fresh  or  soon  due. 
Also  some  20  head  or  more,  with  always  more  avail¬ 
able.  of  registered  stoek  of  advanced  breeding.  De¬ 
scriptions  of  offerings  upon  request. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD.  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.Y. 


A  KING  SEGIS  BRED  BULL 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  March  31.  1919,  bred  along 
lines  that  produce  world’s  champions.  His  sire  is 
one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Alcartra,  the  famous  $50,000  bull. 

His  dam  is  out  of  an  18-lb  daughter  of  Johanna 
King  Segis.  the  40-lb.  grandson  of  King  Segis.  In 
four  generations  he  traces  3  times  to  King  Segis. 

Price  $125.00 

G.  G.  Burlingame _ Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Holstein 

875  HEIFER  CALVES  875 

Bred  Heifers,  8150;  Male  Calves,  835. 

$50,000  Breeding.  Fine  individuals.  We  also  offer 
Hampshire  Pigs  all  ages;  well  bellied;  very  prolific. 

ELITE  STOCK  FAKM,  F.  H.  Rivenburgh,  Prop.,  R.  1,  ONEIDA.  N.Y. 

(2)  HolsteinServiceBulls  (2) 

Sires  three  nearest  dams  average  over  18.000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  a  year;  fat  above  4%.  1  >ams  A,  R.O.  grand¬ 

daughters  of  Pontiac  Korndyke,  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Bull  calves  similar  breeding,  good  individuals. 
light  in  color.  $50  to  $15.  UM  S.  JARVIS.  Hartwicll  Seminary,  N.T 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf  ^n“arS; 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  $15  to  $35.  HENRY  K  JARVIS,  Port  Byron,  N  Y, 

Reg.  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  PorU  iac  S^iSr'lio'rn  Feb'  |  5 

21st,  1919.  Mostly  white  in  color;  nearly  ready  for  ser-  *. 
vice;  only  SI  25.  GEO.  F.  Ill ETZ,  Zeli«n«ph,  Butler  Co.,  P* 


Holstein  Friesian  lleifer  and  Hull  Calves.  Pure 
bred  registered  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals 
and  breeding.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGr»w,  Corilind  Co..  N.  V. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntefoi 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Chittenango.  N.Y 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  BULLS 

Grandson’s  of  the  World’s  Champion  Long: 
Distauce  Dairy  Cow.  Sophie  19th  of  Hood 
Farm,  eight  years’  authenticated  tests, 
100557.2  lbs.  milk,  7234.3  lbs.  butter. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  and  prices  to 

Hood  Farm.  Inc.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

15  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

ALL  with  graudams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 


bafarm#n  JERSEY  S 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Fosterlield’s  Herd 


.  Jerseys  To?*,* 


Cows.  Heifer*  to  be  fresh  this  fall  and  winter,  very  flue. 
Also  Heifer  Calves.  Come  ami  see  them  or  write 

CHARLES  G.  FOSTER,  P.  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J 


For  Sale-  JERSEY  BULL  SS&MS; 

a  beauty.  Bred  in  the  purple  ;  double  grandson  of  ‘*Fin- 
aneial  King.”  Honed  ale  Farm,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers  SuVLso™ 

from  tested  cows,  *40  each  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON.  Atwiten,  N.Y. 


Wherein  Lies  the  Value 

of  a  Purebred  Sire 

It  is  in  his  ability  to  stamp  on  his  offspring  the  greatest 
number  of  desirable  qualities,  and  to  eliminate  undesirable  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  purebred  Guernsey  bull  has  demonstrated  his 
power  to  improve  the  quality  of  common  stock,  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  multiply  profits.  Write  for  free  booklets. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  39  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


The  Home  of  the  Best  in  Guernseys 

Anderson  T.  Herd,  Prop.  Louis  McL.  Merryman,  Mgr. 

NEW  HOPE,  PA. 

Young  Bulls  always  for  sale.  We  can  also  offer  a  few  females  with 
bulls  of  superb  individuality  and  suitable  breeding  to  mate  with  them. 

ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelvejmonths  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List  r 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  £ 

MAPLE  GLEN  FARM  A  few  May  Rose  bull  calves  for  sale  from 
-r-,-.  ■*.  -j- dams  with  official  yearly  records — good  enough 

GrUER  NSE  Y  S  to  head  a°y  herd  at  a  reasonable Vice. 

L.  L.  Coggshall,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


Established  1882. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dama.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  H0LLIST0N,  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Farmer’s 

Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwater 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
lat  at  years.  For  sale  at 

reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .'.  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Hhilmark  Farm  Guernseys 

Exceptionally  fine  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Two  Grandsons  NePlusUlfra 

Out  ol  Imp.  Dams 

523  and  513  fat  respectively. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

EDGEWATER  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

niEDWCEVC  Wel1  Grown 
uUlIUIJEiI  J  Young  Bulls 

of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
in  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
your  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cow*.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST.  Enienore,  N.  Y. 

Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Suburban  Farm  Guernseys 

HERD  BULLS.  King’s  Vanguard,  son  of  Xe  Plus  Ul¬ 
tra.  Preakness  Warrior,  son  of  Langwater  Warrior. 
FOR  sale— Bull  and  Heifer  Calves — Bred  Cows. 

JAME8  11.  SEAMAN,  Glens  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Sala  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 

12  mo3.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Ro*lyn,  N.  Y. 

FORESTDALE  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  young  Bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sons  of 

JETHROE’S  MASHER  ®f  FORESTDALE 

out  of  A.R.  Pams,  also  5  A.R.  Cows  and  two  Heifers, 
five  and  and  two  months  old. 

Send  tor  Sales  List 

Richard  D.  DeForest  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

A  fk/\  WILL  BOY 

JpODUeUU  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

DROPPED  MARCH  26.  1919 

Light  fawn,  straight  back,  well  grown  and  nicely 
rnarked.  Dam’s  record  12028  lbs.  milk,  574  lbs. 
fat  made  when  ten  years  old.  Sire’s  dam  has  a 
record  of  16073  lbs.  milk.  845  lbs.  fat.  The  sire  of 
this  calf  is  May  Rose  and  Golden  Secret  tree  ling. 
Calf  is  tuberculin  tested  and  a  bargain. 

THE  OAK  FARM 

COHASSET  MASS. 

Wedgemere  Farm  Guernseys  J^^ateJ0brr^d- 

ing.  carrying  May  Rose  blood.  From  good  producing 
dams.  Also  a  2-yr  -old  Bull,  son  of  Langwuter  Fisher¬ 
man.  Fine  Individual.  For  Pedigrees  and  prices  ad¬ 
dress  1-  E.  PALMER,  Mgr.,  R.  0.  2,  Framingham,  Mail. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

„  EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithville  Flats,,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

r_.__.__  Bull  Calves  bred  front  single 

ounnyside  Guernseys  producing  dams  of  the  best 

breeding.  18  months  old  bull  sired  by  King  Masher. 

J.  E.  vanJAlstyue,  Kinderbook,  N.  Y 

When  you  u>rite  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’U  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ; 

For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Cali 

Sire,  son  of  Golden  Secret.  Or.  E.F.  BRONK,  Amattrdam.  N.T. 

i 


AYRSHIRES 


A  YRSHIRES  SALE 

One  grand  3-year  old  son  of  Xetherton  Statesman 
Two  6-yr.  old  daughters  of  Lessuessock  Douglas  Monarch 
One  6-year  old  daughter  of  Kate's  Good  Gift 
Two  5-year  old  daughters  of  Howie’s  Predominant 
One  9-yr.  old  daughter  of  Peerless  Lad’s  White  Heather 
One  daughter  of  Glencoirn  of  Menie. 

All  line  pedigree  stoek  out  of  A. It.  daughters.  Will 
sell,  as  we  are  disposing  of  herd,  and  wish  to  close 
up  our  breeding  business  altogether.  A  good 
bargain  awaits  some  breeder.  Will  price  the 
head  for  S2.099.00. 

TOMPKINS  FARM,  LANSDALE,  PA. 
For  Sale-A  Purebred  Ayrshire  Bull  Call 

from  a  dam  with  A,  R.  record.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  FARNHAM  TOBACCO  CORP.,  East  Windsor  Hill.  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For  Sale-SWISS  T0GGENBURG  BUCK  KIDS 

pure  and  better.  $15  and  up.  BRED  DOES  S4  0und  up. 
S.  J.  SHARPLES,  It.  1).  5,  Norristown,  Pa 

Thirty  Weanling  PONY  COLTS  large  size  in  spotted 

and  solid  colors.  Also  broken  ponies,  all  sizes.  Price 
list  for  a  stamp.  SitEIUNUO  POST  FARMS,  E.pyville,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


*  GRADE  Aberdeen  Angus  Heifers  CALF 


Fo  r  S  i 

TEN  HIGH  ^  _ 

Three  6-mos.  heifer  calves.  Also  a  pure  bred  bull. 
Stock  in  excellent  condition.  Price  right.  Will  trade 
tor  Holstein  cows.  May  he  seen  any  time.  50 miles 
from  N.  Y.  J.  M.  IIUM'RK,  Sapt.,  Sobcl  Farms,  Annandale,  N,  J 


For  Sale-Twenty  Hereford  Heifers 

Two  and  three  years  old,  One  leg.  Hereford  bull. 

"  ”  "  It  -  - 


J.  A.  BIGELOW, 


New  Ipswich,  N.  II . 


fl/l  A  ft  A  C  IT"  O  Richest  Feed  Lowest  Cost 
IVI  W  LMOO  C- ^Dwrite  For  Special  Prlco 
MEW  YORK  MOUSSES  COMPANY,  30  Church  St.  New  York  City 


FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


iCKptows  PLOWS  *1 9-80  up 

TOO  L  S  WM.  H.  P* AY.  Mfg.  LaCrangeville,  N.Y 


1864 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  20,  1910 


fiFT  GALLOWAYS 


POUR  GOOD  SIZES 
37S  lbs.  —  600  lbs. 
750  lbs.  —  950  lbs. 


The  Masterpiece  Seven 
and  five  other  sizes 
for  any  form  work 

Has  Whirlwind 
Distributor 


See  this  great  book  of  finest  quality  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implements.  If  there  ever  was  a  time 
to  stretch  your  dollars  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  Galloway’s  Direct-to-you 
saving  by  “Dividing -the -melon,” 
this  is  the  time.  It  means  that 
when  you  buy  from  Gallo¬ 
way  you  get  “half  the  melon” 
in  actual  savings  on  Galloway 

goods — 20  to  35  cents  less  on  every  dollar — because 
they  come  right  off  the  factory  floor  straight  to  you. 

jSo  I  say:  Buy  Direct  from  Factory 
'Save  on  Separators, Engines, Spreaders 

»Every  Galloway  Implement  is  guaranteed  to  satisfy  or 
your  money  comes  back.  You  can  have  30, 60  and  90  days’ 
trial.  Choice  of  five  easy  buying  plans.  Get  this  1920  Book  now. 

Thousands  of  users  say  it’s 
the  best  ever.  Is  simple, 
strong  and  absolutely  sani¬ 
tary.  Skims  close.  Easy  to  run  and  clean.  All  working  parts  run  in 
oil  spray.  Every  drop  of  milk  gets  full  skimming  force  of  the  bowl. 
90  days’  working  trial  on  your  farm  will  prove  everything  I  say 
is  so.  Compare  the  Galloway — see  how  it  outskims  all  others. 

New  1920  models  for  any  farm 
power  work,portable  or  stationary 
style.  Develop  way  above  rated 
horsepower.  Big  bore,  long  stroke.  Valves  in  head  like 
automobile  engine.  Extra  heavy  counterbalanced 
fly  wheels.  Every  part  standardized  and  inter¬ 
changeable.  Frostproof — works  winter  or  summer. 

The  new  No.  8  is 
low  down,  easy  to 
load,  with  unsur- 

r<  _  passed  rollerfeed, 

insuring  light  draft  —  all-steel  V-rake  —  extra  strong  beater 
teeth  that  tear  manure  to  shreds— automatic  stop— uniform 
clean-out  pushboard— spreads  from  4  to  24  loads  per  acre.  T wo 
horses  pull  load  easier  than  3  or  4  horses  can  handle  old  style 
spreader.  My  new  No.  8  Low  Down  Model  will  pay  for  itself  in 
increased  crops.  Turns  the  soil  into  a  gold  mine. 

WRITE  NOW.  Don’t  hesitate.  I  urge  you  to  get 
my  new  1920  Book.  See  how  you  can  pay  only 
one  price  for  your  implements  and  get  the  best 
made.  We  ship  promptly  from  points  near  you 
and  save  you  on  freight.  Send  Coupon  Now. 


Separators 


Engines 


Spreaders 


'  WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pr«s. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co. 


277  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


RAW  FURS 


WANTED 


Mr.  RAW  FUR  SHIPPER- 

We  want  your  raw  furs.  Put  your  own  assortment  on  them  and 
mail  us  a  copy.  If  we  cannot  net  you  more  than  you  expect,  we  will 
return  them  to  you,  express  paid.  Our  price  list  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Milton  ScHreiber  &  Co.— Raw  Furs 

138-140  NEW 

West  WM  YORK 

29th  Street  CITY 


Read  what  a  trapper  writes : 

Mr.  Warenoff.  Dear  Sir:- 1  am  shipping  you  today  1  bag  of  furs;  it  is  no  use  for  me  to  grade 
them  as  you  have  been  giving  me  very  good  grades.  jacob  yq^  Dillsburg.Pa 


We 
do  not 
claim  to  pay 
the  highest  price 
in  the  world — but  we  do 
tlaiffi  and  absolutely  guar 
antec  to  give  you  every  dol¬ 
lar  your  pelts  are  worth 
— often  more  than 
you  yourself 


expect 


Send  us  a  shipment  today  or  write  for  our  price  list.  Its  free.  We  Know 
-  out;  grading  will  please  you,  so  hurry  up  and  connect  with  us.  It’s  up  to  you 

.  Sol  Warenoff  &  Co.,/  Inc.,  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


We 
have  a 
good  many 
letters  on  file,  all 
tame  as  above,  and  un¬ 
solicited.  You  too  will  soon 
realize  that  there  is  more 
than*  a  promise  to  our 
^  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Try  us 
and  be  con¬ 
vinc¬ 
ed. 


Ship  JJs  Your, Raw  Furs  By  Express 


We  guarantee  to  hold  all  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  case  our  valua¬ 
tions  are  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  goods  at  once,  and  pay  all 
express  charges  both  ways. 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  GO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

Reference*:  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies— Any  Baak 


[ 


When 

quick 


you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


N.  Y.  State  Dairymen  Meet 

Part  III. 

He  stated  that  another  cause  of  unsan¬ 
itary  milk  was  not  properly-cleaning  milk¬ 
ing  machines.  Some  parts  of  milking  ma-; 
chine  cannot  he  steamed  or  subjected  to 
heat  safely.  Rubber  parts  give  most 
trouble,  and  are  best  cleaned  with  lime 
and  chloride  of  lime  solutions.  Better 
work  has  been  done  at  the  station  with 
the  machines  than  can  be  done  by  hand 
milking.  The  machines  are  complicated 
and  require  a  supply  of  hot  water  on  the 
farm.  It  is  a  matter  of  education  in  their 
use,  to  overcome  the  troubles  some  are 
having  with  the  machines.  In  keeping 
out  visible  sediment  in  the  milk,  cleanly 
methods  in  the  stables  must  be  practiced. 

Tuberculosis. — Geo.  A.  Smith  of  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station  spoke  on 
“The  Maintenance  of  a  Tuberculosis  Free 
Herd.”  He  said  be  would  tell  about  work 
done  at  the  Experiment  Station.  On  a 
few  tuberculous  animals  at  the  station 
they  have  tried  the  “Bang”  method.  Milk 
from  tuberculous  cows  was  handled  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  the  building  in  which  they 
were  kept  was  cared  for  by  men  who  did 
not  go  into  the  barns  where  healthy  cattle 
were  kept  without  changing  clothes.  The 
healthy  herd  is  frequently  tested  by  phys¬ 
ical  examination  and  by  tuberculin  test, 
and  every  suspicious  animal  was  given  the 
“Bang”  treatment.  D.  W.  McLaury,  di¬ 
rector,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  explained  the 
“Accredited  Herd  Plan.”  lie  said  we 
must  make  it  an  object  for  the  farmers  to 
clean  up  their  herds  from  disease.  The 
farmer  who  holds  a  certificate  showing 
that  he  has  an  accredited  herd  can  sell 
stock  in  any  market  without  any  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  health  of  his  cattle.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Albany  will 
give  all  information  about  working  for  the 
accredited  herd.  Both  the  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  governments  will  assist  the  dairymen 
in  getting  an  accredited  herd,  the  follow¬ 
ing  methods  being  employed  : 

1.  Send  a  competent  veterinarian  to 
farm  free  of  charge  to  apply  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  to  herd  at  least  once  a  year 
until  it  has  passed  two  tests  without  a  re¬ 
actor. 

2.  Appraise  animals  reacting  to  the  test 
for  their  market  value  and  pay,  as  State 
indemnity,  90  per  cent  of  the  appraisal 
value,  not  to  exceed  $112.50,  for  a  local¬ 
ized  purebred,  or  $67.50  for  a  localized 
grade;  $31.25  for  a  generalized  purebred, 
or  $13.75  for  a  generalized  grade,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale,  pro¬ 
vided  such  amount  does  not  exceed  the 
appraised  value  of  the  animal  j  and  pay 
as  Federal  indemnity  one-third  of  the 
difference  between  the  appraised  value 
and  the  value  of  the  salvage,  provided 
that  in  no  case  shall  any  payment  be  more 
than  $25  for  any ‘grade  animal,  nor  more 
than  $50  for  any  purebred  animal,  no 
payment  to  exceed  the  amount  paid  by 
the  State. 

3.  Send  a  competent  inspector  to  su¬ 
pervise  the  cleaning  and  disinfection  of 
premises  if  tuberculosis  is  found  in  the 
herd. 

4.  When  herd  has  passed  two  annual 
or  three  semi-annual  tests  without  a  re¬ 
actor.  it  will  be  placed  on  the  accredited 
register  of  the  State  and  Federal  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture.  Owner  will  receive 
an  accredited  herd  certificate,  and  cattle 
from  herd  may  be  shipped  interstate  with¬ 
out  further  tests  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

5.  Herd,  when  accredited,  will  be  listed 
in  a  booklet  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Buyers 
of  tuberculin-tested  cattle  will  seek  out 
such  herds. 

They  will  require  the  following  of  the 
owner : 

1.  That  he  submit  his  entire  herd  to 
examination  and  test  at  such  times  as 
are  considered  necessary  by  State  or  Fed-i 
eral  officials. 

2.  That  he  will  allow  no  cattle  to  be 
associated  with  his  herd  which  have  not 
passed  a  tuberculin  tost  approved  by  State 
or  Federal  officials. 

3.  That  bo  will  thoroughly  clean  and 
disinfect  his  premises  under  the  direction  j 
of  State  or  Federal  officials,  if  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  found  in  his  herd. 

4.  That  all  milk  or  other  dairy  products' 
fed  to  calves  shall  be  from  cows  which 
have  passed  an  approved  tuberculin  test, 
or  shall  be  pasteurized  by  boating  to  not 
less  than  150  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  not 
loss  than  20  minutes. 

5.  That  he  transport  the  veterinarian 
assigned  to  make  the  test  and  the  in¬ 
spector  sent  to  supervise  disinfection  of 
premises  from  the  railroad  station  to  farm 
and  return,  or  to  a  neighboring  farm  if 
desired. 

The  question  was  brought  up  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  carcass  of  cattle  slaughtered  by 
the  State,  and  that  of  indemnity.  Reply  . 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  owner  received 
indemnity  paid  by  the  State  and  thei 
amount  the  carcass  sold  for.  For  geaeij  j 
alized  tuberculosis  the  owner  I'eceives  25  f 
per  cent  of  the  original  value. of- the  ani-j 
mal.  and  the  value  of  the  carcass  sold  to 
a  fertilizer  company.  In  cases  of  local¬ 
ized  tuberculosis  the  owner  receives  90 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  animal,  and 
the  amount  paid  for  the  carcass  by  butch¬ 
er.  Obtain  information  from  the  State 
Department  or  from  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau.  w.  it.  J. 


“Don’t  eat  too  much  sugar,”  said  the 
doctor.  “You’re  behindhand,”  replied  the 
patient.  “The  grocer  said  that  several 
hours  ago.” — Washington  Star. 


PROUTY! 

GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 


Shippers  Have 
Absolute  Confidence 
in  Prouty 

As  their  guide  to  highest  prices,  they  consult 
Prouty’s  Guaranteed  Price  List  as  a  careful 
investor  consults  his  daily  market  report.  and 
then  ship  to  Prouty  in  absolute  confidence.  They 
know  that  when  the  market  goes  up,  their  prof¬ 
its  go  up.  and  that  when  the  market  goes  down 
their  profits  are_never  any  lower  than  the  prices 
listed.  In  any  case  they  are  absolutely  protected. 

Play  the  “Fur  Market”  Safe! 

Use  Prouty’s  Guaranteed  Price  List  System. 
Why  take  chances,  why  ship  your  furs  else¬ 
where,  why  risk  getting  a  lower  price  than  your 
furs  are  worth  due  to  some  fluctuating  market 
change,  when  Prouty  guarantees  you  the  high¬ 
est  prices  whether  the  market  rises  or  falls? 
This  is  an  exclusive  Prouty  advantage.  That  is 
why  shrewd  trappers  and  shippers  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  invariably  ship  to  Prouty.  and  to 
Prouty  alone. 

You  get  libera!  grading  at  Prouty’s.  You  get 
top-notch  prices  at  Pronty’s.  You  get  prompt 
payment  at  Prouty’s.  There  is  no  advantage 
which  any  fur  house  in  tho  United  States, 
Canada  or  Europe  can  claim  that  Prouty,  New 
York's  largest  and  oldest  fur  house,,  does  not 
give  you.  And  our  guaranteed  price  list  system 
gives  you  additional  attractions  that  are  only 
possible  with  Prouty.  Tag  your  next  catch  to 
Prouty  and  join  our  list  of  money-makers. 

J.  L.  PROUTY’S  SONS,  INC. 

Dealers  in  Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots, 
Golden  Seal,  etc. 

384  C  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Spend 
a  cent 
before 
You 
Skip 


Before  you  ship  your  furs  elsewhere,) 
send  us  a  postal  card  for  our  price  list. 
It  will  pay  you.  Costs  only  a  cent  to  find 
out.  You  will  be  astonished  at  the  prices 
we  pay.  Send  quick.  We  need  shipments 
now  and  will  pay  you  well  for  your  pelts. 


RAW  FURS 


Those  desiring  to  ship  at  once  can  do.  so  in  con¬ 
fidence.  We  guarantee  highest  prices  and  liberal 
assortments/  Our  33  years  experience  is  your 
protection.' 

Prices  are  soaring  high  right 

now.  This  means  we  can  pay  /WKV9 IA\ 
you  more  than  ever .  before. 

Ship  immediately  or*  send  for 


price  list.  Act  quick  I 

KSobel  Jnc,  „ 

11  West  77a  St.  N 

^Depf24^cwYbrl^^ 


PRICE  N 
f  LIST  ^ 

TREE 

v  WRITE  j 
v  TO  DAY 


w 


RAW  FURS 


IVe  pay  the  HIGHEST  prices,  grade 
fairly  and  liberally,  and  GUARAN¬ 
TEE  you  satisfaction.  Hero  is  a 
typical  letter: 

I  wish  to  thank  l/ou  for  sending  payments 
so  promptly  for  shipments  l  have  made.  I 
got  more  than  I  expected  and  am  glad  to 
advise  of  your  reliability  and  fine  treatment.  I 
amshipping  to  you  exclusively  from  now  on. 

rofTfr  Send  Today  for  Grading  Sheet’, 
■  Quotations  and  Shipping  Tags 

LOUIS  BRINBERG 

26  West  26tK.Sf,  DEPTUI2-I 


N.YCitt;.@J 


The  house  to  ship  to  - 

one  of  the  oldest  in  the  U.S. 
■Most  liberal  tfra din^ 
Prompt  Returns . 

Send /or latest  Price  List 

Belt,  Butler*  Co. 

142.  W.  261SST,  NEW  VOHK. 
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The  Nail  and  the  Bull 

The  daily  papers  recently  reported  the 
death  of  the  famous  Holstein  bull.  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra,  owned  by  John 
Arfmann  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  The 
report  stated  that  the  bull’s  death  resulted 
from  swallowing  a  nail.  As  this  is  un¬ 
usual,  we  wrote  Mr.  Arfmann  for  full 
particulars,  and  he  sends  the  following: 

King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra  was  sick 
just  one  day  that  we  could  notice.  I  had 
two  veterinarians  make  a  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination,  and  I  was  there  myself  to  look 
on.  We  found  six  or  seven  large  abscesses 
on  his  liver  and  stomach  ;  each  would  hold 
from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  pus.  It  looked 
as  if  one  of  them  had  burst.  His  liver 
and  stomach  were  grown  together  by  one 
of  these  abscesses;  about  three-fourths 
of  his  liver  was  green  in  color  and  only 
one-fourth  looked  healthy.  The  veter¬ 
inarian  believes  that  a  nail  may  have 
caused  these  abscesses,  as  it  looked  as 
though  some  foreign  body  might  have  pen¬ 
etrated  his  stomach  at  some  time,  and 
may  have  caused  some  irritation  of  the 
liver  and  formed  an  abscess,  and  from  that 
one  others  formed.  Of  course,  the  doc¬ 
tors  did  not.  find  any  nail  in  these  ab¬ 
scesses.  nor  in  his  liver,  so  the  only  belief 
is  that  it  might  have  been  a  nail  or  some¬ 
thing  else. 

However,  we  did  find  a  nail  and  a  ring 
in  his  second  stomach,  but  it  could  not 
have  done  any  harm  there  unless  that  nail 
had  been  the  one  that,  penetrated  through 
the  stomach,  and  that,  of  course,  no  one 
can  tell.  King  was  nine  years  old,  and  I 
owned  him  from  the  time  he  was  six 
months  old.  lie  never  missed  a  meal,  to 
my  knowledge,  until  the  day  he  died,  and 
never  had  a  drop  of  medicine  in  his  life 
until  that  day.  He  was  as  free  from  tu¬ 
berculosis  as  a  new-born  calf. 

JOHN  ARFMANN. 


Feeding  Boar  and  Sows 

1.  W  hat  is  the  usual  amount  of  feed 
given  a  service  boar  which  weighs  500  to 
600  lbs?  He  is  penned  in  a  yard  12x12 
ft.  How  much  corn  on  the  cob,  as  well 
as  slop,  should  he  get?  2.  I  have  five 
brood  sows.  During  the  Summer  these 
sows  are  in  a  cleared  woods  pasture  and 
do  not  seem  to  require  anything  more 
than  a  few  ears  of  corn  at  night,  but  now 
I  thought  you  could  give  me  a  ration  for 
a  mixed  mash  feed,  and  how  much  for 
each  hog.  mixed  with  water.  Should  I 
feed  a  different  ration  while  they  are 
nursing  their  little  ones,  in  order  to  get 
nice  pigs?  The  sows  are  all  Chester 
Whites,  averaging  175  to  450  lbs.  in 
weight.  R.  m.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  Feed  a  service  boar  weighing  be¬ 

tween  500  and  600  lbs.  at  this  season  the 
following  amount  of  grain  each  day :  3 

lbs.  corn  on  the  cob,  2  lbs.  ground  oats,  1 
lb.  wheat  middlings,  %  lb.  wheat  bran, 
*4  lb.  of  digester  tankage.  This  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  maintain  his  normal  weight 
without  gaining  abnormally  in  flesh.  If 
he  should  increase  jm  weight  as  a  result 
of  feeding  this  mixture,  the  amount 
should  be  mixed  in  the  same  proportion 
but  reduced  in  quantity.  It  would  be 
well  to  give  the  boar  access  to  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay.  which  could  be  fed  in  a  low 
rack.  I  dislike  the  idea  of  confining  a 
service  boar  in  a  small  pen  12  by  12  ft. 
lie  would  do  better  if  he  could  exercise 
in  a  large  yard,  say  40  or  50  ft.  long.  , 

2.  We  have  had  very  good  results  from 

wintering  our  brood  sows  on  Alfalfa  hay, 
ear  corn,  ground  oats  and  digester  tank¬ 
age.  We  give  them  all  the  Alfalfa  hay 
that  they  will  clean  up  with  relish,  which 
will  vary  from  1  to  2%  lbs.  per  day.  In 
addition  we  give  them  enough  ear  corn  to 
keep  them  gaining  regularly  in  weight, 
our  aim  being  to  have  the  brood  sow  gain 
1  lb.  a  day  while  with  pig.  We  mix  the 
oats  and  digester  tankage  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  10  lbs.  oats  to  1  lb.  of  tankage, 
diluting  this  in  the  form  of  a  thick  slop, 
and  providing  each  animal  with  2  lbs.  of 
the  dry  mixture  per  day.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  wheat  bran  to  brood  sows 
where  they  have  access  to  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay.  If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
ground  oats  the  whole  oats  can  be  soaked 
and  fed,  although  the  wastage  from  lack 
of  digestion  is  relatively  high  when  this 
practice  is  followed.  When  the  brood 
sows  farrow  it  is  necessary  to  give  them 
more  succulent  feed,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  include  some  middlings  and  increase 
the  amount  of  ground  oats  at  this  time. 
After  the  pigs  are  10  days  or  two  weeks 
old  good  results  will  follow  if  the  sows 
are  placed  on  full  feed ;  that  is,  where 
they  are  given  all  the  grain  and  roughage 
that  they  will  clean  up  with  relish,  or  I 
would  supply  shelled  corn  or  cornmeal, 
ground  oats,  wheat  middlings  and  digester 
tankage  in  separate  compartments  by 
means  of  the  self-feeder.  This  will  enable 
sows  to  choose  their  own  amount  as  well 
as  their  own  variety  of  feeds,  and  the 
young  pigs  will  soon  choose  the  particular 
feeds  that  best  suit  their  appetites.  Pigs 
will  wean  easier  when  fed  in  this  way, 
and  the  brood  sows  will  not  suckle  down 
as  thin  as  usually  prevails  when  they  are 
baud  fed.  F,  c.  M. 


|  SWINE 

DUROCS 

LITTLE  PIGS,  BRED  GILTS  AND  SERVICE  BOARS 
VISIT  THE  FARMS  and  talk  with  a  Recognized  Duroo- 
Jersey  Hog  Authority.  See  the  greatest  Herd  of  Pure 
Duroc  Jersey  Hogs  within  500  miles.  (We  pay  R.R.  Fare 
of  any  buyer.)  Write  for  Particulars  and  Prices.  En¬ 
close  10c.  for  book  on  “HOW  TO  RAISE  HOGS." 
We  guarantee  to  exchange  any  animal  purchased  by 
mail  if  not  satisfactory. 

ENFIELD  FARMS 

Depl.  R  -  50  Church  St.,  Now  York 


HELP  US  RAISE  PIGS 


Chtrry  King  Gilts 


Blue  Bluded  Under  Red  Top 


Open  or  bred  to  800-lb. 
Grandson  of 


DEFENDER 

Send  for  partienlars  and 
How  to  Raise  Hogs. 


Drakeside  Piggery 
Delaware  N.  J. 


KINDERHOOK  DlIROCS 


By  a  new  working  agreement  this  association  now  con¬ 
trols  absolutely  the  live  hogs  of  its  members,  either  for 
pork  or  breeding.  This  has  already  resulted  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  culling  ;  keeping  only  the  best.  We  have  20  mem¬ 
bers  on  20  farms,  ana  20  herds  to  select  ffrom.  Critic, 
Orion,  Cherry  King  and  Crimson  Wonder  nerd  boars. 


KINDERHOOK  DUROC  ASSOC. 
Kinderhook  -  New  York 


J.  E.  yin  ALSTYNE,  PrK. 
ROY  McVAUGH,  Bus.  Mgr. 


Duroc-Jerseys  of  Quality 

Voting  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  blood  lines.  H.  H.  LUCRE,  Spring  Valley.  M.Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Waldorf  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

Registered  stock— 8  to  12  weeks  old.  Defender 
strain.  Well  grown.  Address 
WALDORF  FARMS,  No.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Registered  DUROC  BARGAINS 


8-wks.-old  Males  and  Females . 810  each 

5-mos.-old  Males .  20  " 

5-mos.-old  Females  .  26  " 


Only  a  few  left.  Hurry.  BEO.  E.  DIETZ.  Ztlitnople,  Butler  C«.,  P». 


Choice  September  farrow  sow  Pigs.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed  ORCHARD  ROOK 
FARM,  c.  M.  PALMER.  Proo..  Velatla,  If.  T. 


Ratr  flump  .1  aroove  °ne  SO-'nos.-oUl  Boar.  Spring 
neg.uuroc-uersejs  Boars,  Bred  (tilts and  fall  pigs  of 
the  Dest  quality.  F.  Winkler,  West  13er.se,  Nkw  York 


VICTOR  FARMS 
BIG  TYPE 

CHESTER  WHITES 

October  1st  &  16th  farrow,  boar  and  sow  pigs  from 
litters  of  15,  prize  winning  matings.  We  breed  only 
the  big,  stretchy,  prolific  kind. 

VICTOR  FARMS  BELLVALE,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Pure  Bred 

0.  I.  C.  boar  ten  months  old. 

GILTS  open  or  bred.  Large  herd  boar. 

CARLOU  O.  I.  C.  Farm 

Delaware,  N.  J.  S 


: 

i _ _ 
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Chester  White  Fall  Pigs 

Registered  and  grade  stock.  Also  fine  big  summer 
pigs  out  of  large  prolific  sows.  Registered  boars  3 
months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

ltltANDKETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth.  N.  Y. 


Special  Sale  on  Reg.  Chester  White  Service  Boars 

and  spring  gilts.  6.wks.-old  pigs,  SlOeach:  SISpair; 
$25  trio.  A.  A,  SCHOFELL,  lleuvelton.  N.  Y. 


Brambletyo  Farm  Chester  Whites 

ed  in  August.  They  are  bred  right  and  priced  right.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed.  BKAMRLE.TTE  FARM,  Setauket,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— Chester  White  Reg.  Swine 

Six  blue  ribbons  1919.  CHARLES  II.  IMNKNIIOWEU,  Manager, 
Cedars  Farm,  Can  11  jn,  l’a.  HENRY  K.  DRAYTON,  Proprietor 


For  sale— twenty-five  Chester  wniTE  pigs  at 
.#6  each.  -  WALTER  H.  FORREST,  DOVER,  N.  H. 


OT  ^^"4  Big  type  prize  winners 

*  ^  S  m  Pigs,  SIS  each.  Prepaid 

with  pedigree.  GJEO.F.  GRIP  FIE,  R.  3,  NewYllle.  Pa. 


Duroc  and  P.  C.  Pigs  8.  «*; K,  »cdS;ohi„ 


Big  Type  POLAND-CHINAS 

Best  Western  blood.  Shipped  anywhere  by  Express. 
Write  for  prices  and  let  me  tell  you  about  my  Pigs. 
G.  S.  HALL  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 


POLAND-CHINA  FIGS 

Registered  Breeding  Prospects,  from  the  Big-Ben 
and  Disher’s  Giant  Families.  That  Competitors  do 
not  equal.  Hr.  KNOX,  Box  50,  Danbury,  Conn. 


TAM  WORTH*  J  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

write  or  visit  REYNOLDS-LYBROOK  FARMS  COMPANY 

Succ«»aor  to  Westviow  Stock  Karra 
R.  1  \Vliiaton-8ulem,  N.  C. 


Hampshires 


All  AGES.  8-wks.-old  pigs  now  ready 
Best  of  breeding.  Satisfaction  guar 
auteed.  M.  1>.  PHILLIPS,  North  Ka.t,  Pa 


For  Sale— 10  Extra  Nice  Gilts  Jcracya 

open.  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 

kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonla,  Pa. 


O hOChlPOC  Th®  home-table  and  horns- 
VIIC3IIII  09  market  hog.  We  <  ffa- sev¬ 
eral  excellent  service  boars.  Also  two  early  Septem. 
bev  fitters  of  pigs.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM.  Sylvama,  Pa, 


For  Sale-6-wks.-old  Jersey  Red  Pigs 

@  $8  each.  Also  2  Duroc  Boars.  6  mos.  old,  $30  each. 

JOHN  P.  Bastles,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


• 

•  • 

BERKSHIRES 

• 

•  • 

BELVEDERE  BARGAIN 
BERKSHIRES 

We  Den’l  Mske  a  Business  of  Raising  Breeding  Slock 

WE  RAISE  HOGS  FOR  PORK 

We  bought  Berkshires  and  the  best  blood  to  be 
had  for  foundation  stock  because  we  thought  it 
would  pay;  our  experience  proves  that  we 
guessed  right  and  that  is  the  reason  for  this  ad. 
We  paid  an  average  of  8175  for  our  Foundation 
Stock,  we  have  eight  of  the  daughters  and  two 
of  the  sons  eight  months  old  that  we  picked 
from  this  Spring’s  litters  as  the  sort  of  stock  we 
would  like  to  buy  and  you  can  take  your  choice 
for  860,  or  we  will  select  for  you  and  ship  on 
approval.  They  are  all  ready  for  breeding  and 
all  will  be  registered.  This  offer  holds  until 
December  30th.  Fall  Pigs  too. 

BELVEDERE  FARMS 

Westerly,  R.  I. 


LOCUST  VALLEY  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Special  Offering  for  September 

Reg.  Pigs,  10  weeks  to  4  months 
SIZE— QUALITY— BREEDING 
2  Selected  Young  Boars 

Address,  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


LONGWOOD 

BERKSHIRES 

large  type,  well  grown,  spring  gilts 

both  bred  and  open,  by  Lord  Lion,  sire  of  the 
Grand  Champion  sow  at  Connecticut  and  Tren¬ 
ton  fairs  ;  and  first  prize  at  Syracuse. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  fall  pigs,  by 

Double  Champion  33rd 

_  Grand  Champion  boar  of  the  east,  1918. 
Write  for  prices. 

LONGWOOD  INC.,  Kennett  Square  Pa. 


✓•Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Smithson  Herd— Big  Berkshires 

Home  of  Symbolekr’s  Junior  240600.  Junior 
Champion  of  America  in  1917.  also  Princess’ 
Successor  Champion  2(36904.  Hissire.  Succes¬ 
sors  Double  Champion,  His  dam.  Matchless 
Princess  6th.  Herd  Boar*  6  mos.  to  1  year  old- 

25  Sows  Bred  for  Spring  Litters.  50  Spring  Gilts. 
Send  tor  description  und  price  to 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  Smith  &  Sons  SEELYV1LLE,  PA. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation; 
cholera  immuned;  300  head;  bred  gilts  and  boars 
ready  for  aervice.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  sow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Have  just  shipped  23  head  to  Cuba. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM,  Westwood,  Mass, 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  Boars  tit  for  service  now;  sired  by  Dukes 
Champion  22nd  216251  and  Symboleer's  Superb  254336, 
also  some  fine  gilts,  cholera  immune;  with  size, bone, 
and  handsome  heads  and  out  of  large  mature 
prolific  sows. 

J.  E.  Watson  Marbledale,  Conn. 

PATMOOR  RIVAL 

who  heads  our  herd  of  registered  Berkshires  is  not  only 
an  outstanding  boar  of  great  type  but  a  getter  of  espe¬ 
cially  tine  pigs  and  litters.  Gilts  and, pigs  sired  by  bun 
for  sale.  PATMOOR  FARMS.  Hartfield,  New  York 


For  Sale  ™urreeb°rTd  Berkshire  Sows 

four  mos.  old,  daughters  of  Lady  Duchess  36th, 
270812.  Price,  tweuty-live  dollars  each.  Address 

WHEATSHEAF  FARM,  -  Morristown,  N,  J. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES  S£»* 

Longfellow  and  Double  Champion  strains.  Will 
suit  your  needs  or  your  money  back.  GEO.  M.  GREENE, 
Somerville.  N.  J.  Member  Am.  Berkshire  Association 


LARGE  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Select  you  a  breeder  from  a  13-pig  fitter.  Pay  after 

you  see  the  stock.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


n  |  1  •  60-lb.  twelve  weeks  old  pigs  *20;  100-lb. 

nPr*K<imrP<t  PiKS  830;  200-lb.  bred  gilt  845;  200-lb. 

1/VA  nOlUl  VO  boar  Eatarprisa  Slack  Farm,  Arial.  Pa- 


Registered  BERKSHIRE 

All  iages.  with  quality,  size  and  best  of  breeding. 
Cholera  immune.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Berkshires  ^ome  thrifty  boar  pigs  left.  Reg.,  $15 


size. 


to  $20  ;  uurog.,  $8  to  $12,  according  to 
Unusual  values.  CLOYKHUALE  FARM,  Cbarlette,  N.Y. 


Prolific  Berkshires 

Priced  to  sell.  JSO.  B.  BREAM,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Gottyaburr,  P». 


Per  Cala  lAA  Dice  CHESTER  WHITES 

ror  oaie  IUU  rigs  and  berkshires 

Six  weeks  old.  94  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  be 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
■rilers  on  Dushore.  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  Ottlinirc,  Pa. 


•  • 

BERKSHIRES 

STONE’S 

BERKSHIRES 


Holiday  Special  offer  of  Sows  bred 

Yearling  sows  farrowed  Fall  of  1918, 
bred  to  one  of  our  three  large  boars,  eona  of 

Epochal  Superior  and 
Superb  Emblem 

For  January,  February  and  March  Ut¬ 
ters  we  offer  above  sows,  safe  In  pig,  to 
be  shipped  in  January,  and  a  good  young 
boar,  not  related  to  sow,  or  the  litter  she 
carries,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  the  two,  express  paid  within  1,000  mijes 
in  the  U.  S.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Orders 
booked  and  animals  held  free  of  board 
until  ready  to  ship. 


Special  Offer  of  Summer  and 
Fall  Pigs 

Kxtra  good  sows  pigs,  $30.00  eAch. 

Extra  good  boar  pigs,  $25.00  each. 

2  good  sows  and  1  boar,  $75.00  for  the 
trio.  - 

2  extra  August  boars,  sired  by  Epochal 
O.  S.  F.  255848,  $75.00  each. 

Recorded  and  express  prepaid  within 
1.000  miles  in  TJ.  S.  on  all  Fall  pigs. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Pearls  Successor  8th.  255708 

WHEN  Dean  Curtiss  placed  this  boar  as  Grand 
Champion  at  Springfield,  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing.”  Write  us  for  prices  on  bred  sows  and 
gilts.  Our  foundation  herd  of  young  sows  is  second 
to  none  in  the  country. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  DALTON,  MASS. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

psu*LLIc  Jan.  31,1920 

of  60  BRED  SOWS 

WHITGUERN  FARM 

C.  H.  Carter  WEST  CHESTER,  PA 

Large  Berkshires 

at  Highwood: 

Why  do  Berkshires  so  largely  predominate  In 
the  east  ?  Because  the  eastern  breeder  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  Berkshire  with  size  and  bone  that 
meets  the  demands  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Special  offering  of  young  weanling  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


We  Offer  For  Sale: 

PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

OPEN  GILTS . One  year  old 

YOUNG  BOARS  .  One  to  two  years  old 
PIGS  ,  .  Farrowed  April — May  1919 

Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow  20th  No.  238095  and 
his  son  Karha’s  Longfellow  3rd  No.  267474 
out  of  large  Prolific  Sows. 

KARHA  FARM,  Geo.  L.  Barker,  Sup/. 
Parksville  -  -  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y. 
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Important  to  Advertisers  | 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 

of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed-  1 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent  1 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  1 
ing  week’s  paper. 


Agents  Wanted 

Active,  reliable,  oil  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Rural  Nkw-Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address  ■■ — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  2A65  W.  State  St.,  OLEAN,  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Street  New  YorkCitjr. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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STRONG,  HEALTHY,  BIG-BONED 

"WELL-  COATED  PIGS 

THAT’S  the  kind  Ubiko  Pig  Meal  makes.  It  contains 
18%  protein,  5%  fat  and  only  8%  fibre.  It  is  merely 
a  mixture  of  the  purest  cereal  and  nut  meals  with  high- 
grade  tankage.  It  serves  three  purposes:  (1)  to  nourish  the 
pig  in  dam,  (2)  to  increase  the  milk  flow  of  the  brood  sow, 
(3)  to  carry  the  little  pig  over  the  weaning  period  and  up 
to  the  age  of  5  or  6  months.  Write  for  sample  and  full 
feeding  directions. 

UBIKO  PIG  MEAL 

ONE  OF  THE 


= 


3  UNION  GRAINS.  The  most  profitable  investment  a  dairyman  can  3 

3  make  from  the  standpoint  of  increased  milk  production.  It  makes  a  3 

3  perfectly  balanced  ration  with  hay,  silage,  or  other  roughage.  Cows 

3  like  it.  It  is  readily  digestible.  It  is  bulky  and  goes  far — 8  quarts  3 

3  weigh  6  pounds.  Protein  24  percent;  fat  5  percent;  carbohydrates  52  3 

3  percent;  fibre  only  10  percent.  5 

3  UBIKO  BUTTERMILK  EGG  MASH.  Start  feeding  this  to  your  3 

3  hens  when  they  start  molting.  It  will  shorten  the  molting  period  and  3 

5  you  will  get  eggs  all  winter.  19  percent  protein;  8  percent  ash,  mostly  3 

3  from  bone  phosphates;  6  percent  fibre.  Modelled  after  the  Pennsylvania  3 

3  Department  of  Agriculture  formula.  3 

3  UBIKO  STOCK  FEED.  A  balanced  carbohydrate  ration.  Builds  3 

5  flesh  and  strength.  Makes  healthy  horses,  mules,  sheep  and  hogs.  3 

3  Made  of  hominy,  oat  feed,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground  barley,  3 

3  linseed  meal  and  salt.  3 

1  UBIKO  BUTTERMILK  GROWING  MASH.  15  percent  protein  and  § 
s=  only  6  percent  fibre.  A  splendid  feed  for  young  chicks. 

1  THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.  Dept.R.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  S 
=10  = 
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Real  mastery  of  the  soil  cuts  out  much  of  the  labor  and 
worry  of  farming.  What  would  it  be  worth  to  you  to 
know  just  what  course  to  follow  with  a  field  which  your 
greatest  efforts  have  failed  to  make  profitable.  The 
proper  selection  and  use  of  fertilizer  are  important;  so  is 
the  selection  of  seed.  But  good  management  of  the  soil 
is  also  necessary. 

Why  not  find  out  just  what  to  do!  Why  not  consult  our 

Agricultural  Service  Bureau 

This  Bureau  has  carried  on  field  tests  for  many  years  with  many 
kinds  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials,  in  many  states  on  different 
soils,  under  different  conditions  of  rainfall,  climate,  etc.  It  has  de¬ 
monstrated  to  many  farmers  the  best  methods  of  managing  their  soils. 
Perhaps  it  may  help  you  solve  your  problems.  It  is  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  charge  of  Di.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  This  service  is  free  to  you. 

“  How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers  ” 
is  the  title  of  a  56  page  book  (46  illustrations)  containing 
information  every  farmer  needs  in  relation  to  the  proper  use 
of  fertilizers;  it  shows  where  profit  is  to  be  found,  and  how 
to  get  it.  It  is  an  interesting  book — not  a  catalog.  Any 
one  of  our  offices  named  below  will  send  it  to  you  free. 

Simply  mention  this  paper  and  ask  for  the  book.  Do  it 
now.  Master  yovr  Soil! 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one. 

Write  us  for  nearest  agent’s  name  or  ask  for  an  agency  yourself 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Atlanta  Charleston  Detroit  New  York 

Boston  Cincinnati  Jacksonville  Philadelphia 

Baltimore  Cleveland  Los  Angeles  St.  Louis 

Buffalo  Columbia  Montgomery  Savannah,  Etc. 


Please  Address  Office  Nearest  to  You 


Pasture  and  Bam  Notes 

i 


Pedigrees. — The  pedigree  of  a  purebred 
animal  is  simply  a  chart  which  shows  its 
mother  and  father  and  their  mothers  and 
fathers,  or  sires  and  dams,  as  they  are 
usually  called,  back  as  many  generations 
as  one  cares  to  go,  or  as  far  as  the  breed 
,  associations  have  records.  If  someone 
had  given  me  this  simple  definition  years 
I  ago,  when  I  was  planning  to  buy  my  first 
purebreds,  and  also  explained  to  me  that 
the  sire  is  always  written  on  the  top  line 
and  the  dam  on  the  bottom  line,  it  would 
have  saved  me  considerable  confusion  and 
perhaps  some  bluffing  when  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  breeder  shoved  a  long  typewritten  pedi¬ 
gree  under  my  nose,  and  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  my  selecting  my  foundation  stock 
much  more  carefully  than  I  did.  My  ex¬ 
perience  since  owning  purebreds  and  be¬ 
coming  familiar  with  the  art  of  pedigree 
writing  has  convinced  me  that  practically 
all  of  the  beginners,  and  a  goodly  number 
of  men  who  are  owners  of  purebred  ani¬ 
mals,  are  not  familiar  with  a  pedigree 
and  eannot  read,  or  rather  interpret  it,  so 
that  it  means  anything  to  them  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  animal.  I  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  about  this.  If  I  am  not,  and 
would  be  worth  while  to  any  considerabl 
number  of  men  who  are  interested  in  pure 
bred  animals,  I  would  be  willing  to  devote 
some  of  this  space  later  to  a  detailed  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  formarton,  interpretation 
and  value  of  a  pedigree. 

Handling  the  liner,.  —  Perhaps  no 
other  single  practice  in  dairying  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  attention  from  men  who 
write,  yet  from  our  practical  experience 
we  sometimes  wonder  if  the  men  who  lay 
out  such  elaborate  rules  of  procedure  ever 
really  did  more  with  the  bull  than  to  stand 
off  and  look  at  him  from  a  safe  distance. 
Our  own  experience  in  handling  aged 
bulls,  and  we  have  one  ten  years  old  and 
another  four  years  at  the  present  time, 
is  that  they  are  just  as  different  in  their 
personalriy  (if  a  bull  may  be  said  to  have 
personality,,  and  certainly  they  have)  as 
men  are.  As  a  result,  we  handle  every 
bull  we  have  differently.  Some  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  kind  and  gentle  simply 
by  handling  them  much  as  we  have  han¬ 
dled  other  cattle.  I  am  convinced  that 
had  we  confined  these  animals  in  small 
pens  or  enclosures  and  treated  them  as 
though  we  were  afraid  of  them,  they 
would  have  become  vicious.  One  or  two 
we  have  l'ad  to  be  more  careful  with ;  yet 
even  in  these  cases  we  believe  that  it  has 
paid  not  to  let  the  bull  get  the  idea  that 
we  had  the  slightest  fear  of  him.  In 
short,  onv  experience  leads  us  to  believe 
that  in  handling  the  head  of  the/herd  the 
wisest  course  is  to  adopt  the  methods  to 
fit  the  animal,  but  that  so  long  as  it  is 
safe  to  do  so.  he  should  be  handled  with 
the  same  absence  of  fear  and  fuss  and 
feathers  as  any  other  domestic  animal. 

Delivering  Stock  by  Truck. — For 
i  lie  past  few  years  freight  and  express 
conditions  have  made  the  expense  and  risk 
of  shipping  animals,  particularly  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  animals  over  short  hauls,  al¬ 
most  unboa  raid  .  I  well  remember  hav¬ 
ing  shipped  a  man  a  little  bull  calf  which 
should  have  made  the  journey  by  express 
in  a  day.  but  which  took  two  days  and  a 
night,  and  then  laid  12  hours  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  before  the  expressman  notified  the 
party.  Such  tilings  made  a  man's  blood 
boil.  A  remedy  for  this  intolerable  sit-n¬ 
ation.  however,  is  rapidly  developing  in 
the  shape  of  the  motor  truck.  For  quick¬ 
ness.  ease  on  the  animal  and  convenience 
the  truck  has  it  all  over  the  railroad  train. 
In  the  first  place,  it  comes  directly  to  the 
farm,  saving  the  time  and  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  driving  or  drawing  the  animal 
to  the  station.  Then  it  starts  immedi¬ 
ately  on  its  journey  and  goes  directly  to 
its  destination  without  stop  for  the  ex¬ 
pensive  unloading  to  feed  and  water  that 
the  railroad  has  so  unreasonably  required 
in  many  instances.  In  the  second  place, 
the  animal  is  relieved  from  the  fright  and 
!  injury  of  being  slammed  about  in  a  car 
that  is  continually  being  started  and 
stopped  and  shunted  about.  Certain  pre¬ 
cautions  should  be  taken  with  this  method 
of  shipping.  The  animals  should  he  se¬ 
curely  tied  or  boxed  in  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  becoming  frightened  and 
jumping  off  the  truck.  They  should  be 
blanketed  to  prevent  catching  cold,  and 


wherever  possible  trucks  with  pneumatic 
tires  all  around  should  be  used.  We  have 
not  heard  of  the  plan  being  tried  out,  but 
the  thought  strikes  us  that  it  might  be  a 
worth-while  project  for  some  of  the  county 
breeders’  associations  to  buy  and  equip 
co-operatively  a  couple  of  trucks,  one  for 
calves  and  smaller  stock  and  the  other 
big  enough  to  carry  several  cows.  These 
trucks  should  be  rented  out  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  their  work,  and  to  advertise  the 
association  by  having  its  name  painted 
on  them.  As  they  drove  about  the  coun¬ 
try  such  a  truck  ought  to  be  the  moans 
of  bringing  in  many  an  inquiry  for  stock. 

DAIRYMAN. 

How  to  Make  Good  Dairy  Butter 

BY  II.  F.  JUDKINS 
Part  III. 

The  Churning  Process. — The  wooden 
churn  should  be  scalded  and  then  cooled 
so  that  cream  and  butter  will  not  stick 
to  it  badly.  When  thus  prepared  strain 
the  cream  at  the  proper  temperature  into 
the  churn  through  wire  strainer.  This  is 
important,  as  it  gets  out  any  dirt  and 
specks  of  curd  that  otherwise  might  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  butter.  From  December  to 
May  butter  color  is  generally  used  to  keep 
butter  at  the  natural  grass  color  the  year 
round.  It  is  added  at  this  period,  and 
using  15  to  20  drops  for  each  three  pounds 
of  butter  to  be  made.  After  a  churning 
or  two  one  can  tell  very  closely  how 
much  butter  he  will  make  from  a  certain 
amount  of  cream.  Now  put  lid  on  churn 
and  turn  it  about  a  revolution  a  second, 
or  in  other  words,  so  that  the  cream  can 
be  heard  to  splash  around  in  the  churn. 

Factors  Affecting  Ciiurnability. — 
The  old  saying,  “The  world  was  not  made 
in  a  minute'’  also  applies  to  the  making 
of  good  butter.  Under  no  conditions  can 
butter  be  properly  churned  in  five  to  10 
minutes.  A  half  hour  is  about  the  aver¬ 
age  time  required  to  get  butter  to  come 
in  a  beautiful  granular  form,  with  the 
buttermilk  testing  .2  per  cent  or  less. 
One  commonly  hears  the  remark,  “My 
butter  came  in  six  minutes  today,”  and 
the  response  comes  hack  from  the  neigh¬ 
bor,  “Why,  mine  came  in  four  minutes.” 
Putter  can  only  come  in  this  length  of 
time  when  the  temperature  is  too  high. 
This  means  a  greasy  butter  churned  up 
into  a  big  lump  with  a  lot  of  buttermilk 
mixed  up  in  it.  and  what  buttermilk 
there  is  left  is  as  rich  as  average  whole 
milk.  When  butter  is  properly  churned 
it  must  come  iu  granules  ranging  from 
the  size  of  a  wheat  kernel  to  a  corn 
kernel.  The  factors  affecting  the  length 
of  churning  may  be  placed  under  three 
heads : 

(1)  Factors  pertaining  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  and  cream  from  which 
the  butter  is  made. 

1.  Breed  of  cow.  The  fat  globules  in 
the  milk  of  different  breeds  are  not  the 
same  size.  Those  of  the  Jersey  and 
guernsey  breeds  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  breeds.  Since 
cream  containing  large  fat  globules  will 
churn  more  readily  than  cream  containing 
small  globules,  cream  from  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  milk  will  churn  more  easily, 
other  conditions  being  the  same. 

•  2.  Stage  of  lactation.  Toward  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  lactation  the  fat  globules  be¬ 
come  very  minute  and  hence  cream  from 
strippers'  milk  churns  with  difficulty. 

o.  Season  of  the  year.  In  the  Winter 
time  it  is  natural  for  the  fat  in  milk  and 
cream  to  become  chilled,  and  there  is 
usually  little  or  no  rise  in  temperature 
during  the  churning  process.'  Hence 
Cream  does  not  churn  as  easily  iu  the 
Winter  time. 

4.  Feed.  A  ration  without  anv  succu¬ 
lence  in  it,  such  as  corn  silage,  beets  or 
beet  pulp,  is  conducive  to  the  production 
of  hard  butterfnt  globules  and  hence  to 
difficult  churning. 

5.  Size  of  the  herd.  Difficult  churning 
occurs  most  frequently  when  the  herd  is 
small,  one  to  five  cows.  In  the  small  herd 
the  factors  above  mentioned  are  apt  to 
play  an  important  part.  The  individual¬ 
ity  of  the  cow  is  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  case  of  the  small  herd.  The  cream 
from  certain  individuals  may  always 
churn  with  difficulty.  When  cream  comes 
from  mixed  milk  of  a  larger  herd,  the 

( Continued  on  Page  1868) 
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Growing  Winter  Rhubarb 

After  the  first  freeze  many  people  will 

want  to  place  a  few  roots  of  rhubarb  in 
their  cellar  for  forcing  during  the  Winter. 
It  is  necessary  to  bring  many  vegetables 
in  before  freezing,  but  with  rhubarb  it  is 
different.  The  freezing  is  just  the  rest 
necessary  for  the  proper,  quick  growth 
which  the  indoor  forcing  causes.  For  15 
years  we  have  had  our  Winter  supply  of 
delicious,  fresh  rhubarb  in  the  heater  cel- 
lai-.  This  is  the  way  we  work  it :  Be¬ 
fore  the  ground  freezes  two  or  three  hills 
of  rhubarb  are  dug  out  in  large  chunks  of 
dirt  from  the  row  of  rhubarb  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  These  chunks  of  dirt  containing  the 
rhubarb  roots  are  left  right  there  until  the 
ground  is  frozen  solid,  then  they  are 
easily  handled  without  the  dirt  falling  off. 

We  have  a  box  long  enough  to  contain 
two  large  roots.  This  box  has  two  strips 
of  board  longer  than  th£  box,  nailed  on 
the  outside  for  handles.  The  box  is  kept 
from  year  to  year  for  this. purpose.  Just 
any  old  box  that  will  hold  together  will 
answer  the  purpose.  When  the  frozen 
roots  are  placed  in  it.  it  is  then  easy  for 
two  persons  to  take  the  handles,  one  go¬ 
ing  ahead  and  the  other  back  of  the  box, 
and  carry  it  down  cellar.  We  place  ours 
near  the  heater,  the  darker  the  place  the 
better.  It  soon  commences  to  grow  and 
rapidly  sends  up  the  most  beautiful  brit¬ 
tle  stalks.  It  grows  so  rapidly  it  is  very 
tender.  The  stalks  are  a  very  bright  red 
end  extremely  pretty  to  look  at.  There  is 
very  little  leaf  development.  The  leaves 
are  not  necessary. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  use  the  small 
leaves  that  do  appear  for  greens  in  the 
Winter,  when  such  things  are  scarce,  but 
this  must  not  be  done,  for  the  leaves  con¬ 
tain  an  acid  that  is  dangerous.  Never¬ 
theless  the  stalks  of  the  rhubarb  contain 
an  acid  which  is  very  beneficial  to  the  hu¬ 
man  system.  The  roots  with  the  dirt  on 
them  are  placed  in  the  box,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  any  other  dirt  to  fill  the 
intervening  space.  These  roots  must  be 
watered  from  time  to  time,  and  before 
you  know  it  you  have  plenty  of  rhubarb 
for  pies  or  sauce.  Try  it;  it  will  add  to 
health  and  happiness. 

New  Jersey.  cora  j.  sheppard. 


Celery  Not  Blanching 

Will  you  tell  me  why  celery  wrill  not 
blanch?  I  have  some  in  a  trench;  it  is 
just  as  green  as  when  I  put  it  in.  I  had 
earth  pulled  up  against  it  a  month  before 
I  trenched  it.  j.  a.  G. 

Salineville,  O. 

If  the  celery  has  been  properly  handled 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not 
blanch,  at  least  none  that  I  know  of.  I 
occasionally  hear  complaints  from  growers 
of  this  vegetable  who  do  not  understand 
how  to  handle  it  that  it  will  not  blanch. 
Upon  investigation  I  have  invariably 
found  the  fault  was  with  the  grower,  not 
with  the  celery.  When  celery  is  lifted 
from  the  ground  for  storage,  whether  it 
is  to  be  stored  in  the  cellar  or  trench, 
the  work  should  be  carefully  done,  so  that 
as  much  soil  will  cling  to  the  roots  as 
possible,  and  it  should  be  put  in  storage 
as  it  is  dug.  for  if  it  is  carelessly  dug 
and  allowed  to  lie  around  until  the  roots 
have  dried  ou  or  become  frosted,  it  never 
will  blanch.  Celery  when  in  storage  Avill 
not  blanch  until  new  white  rootlets  have 
formed.  After  this  important  function 
has  taken  place  the  process  of  blanching 
usually  proceeds  quite  rapidly,  so  that 
which  is  put  in  the  trenches  from  October 
15  to  25  is  usually  ready  for  use  along 
about  the  first  of  December,  while  that 
put  in  two  or  three  weeks  later  is  ready 
about  January  first,  and  the  last,  which 
should  be  deferred  until  November  15,  or 
later  if  weather  will  permit,  will  come 
in  just  right  for  late  Winter,  extending 
to  latter  part  of  March  or  forepart  of 
April.  When  celery  is  wanted  for 
early  use  the  self-blanching  sorts  should 
be  grown  for  this  purpose,  as  it  blanches 
much  earlier  than  the  green  sorts,  and 
does  not  keep  as  long  as  they  do.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  advisable  to  plant  both  kinds 
if  it  is  desired  to  have  it  for  table  use 
throughout  the  Fall  and  Winter  months. 

K. 


Peaches  for  Western  Pennsylvania 

If  I  were  going  to  plant  peaches  next 
Spring  1  would  buy  100  or  more  trees, 
plant  on  high  ground  20x20,  and  give 
good  cultivation  ;  most  Elberta,  some  Car¬ 
man  and  a  few  Salway.  Carman  is  a 
half  cling  with  me.  Last  Summer  I  sold 
seven  in  a  quart  box  for  20c.  a  little  over 
2  lbs.,  when  there  were  lots  of  shipped 
peaches  in  town.  Last  year  the  trees 
were  full,  and  I  sold  Carman  for  nearly 
$3  per  bu.  Carman  makes  me  as  much 
money  as  any  peach  I  grow.  Too  many 
of  us  grow  peaches  and  other  fruit  on  the 
sf*’’  v-’tion  r1*”'.  W.  S. 

1  ennsyli  ana. 
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O his  Sxpert 
{Ives  in  rYom 
County 


INTENSIVELY  trained  by  our  educational 
course,  all  representatives  of  the  Milwaukee 
Air  Power  Pump  Co.  are  experts,  well  able 
to  install  running  water  and  electric  lights. 

Our  representative  in  your  county  is  trained 
to  make  one  engine  supply  water,  and  at  the 
same  time  run  the  electric  lighting  plant. 

He  is  trained  to  pipe  water  directly  from  the 
well  and  cistern  to  your  farmhouse ,  barn,  lawn, 
watering  trough,  and  dairy,  and  to  replace 
the  old  kerosene  lamp  with  electric  lights. 
No  storage  tank  or  stale  water. 


He  is  trained  to  put  hot  or  cold  running 
water  in  your  kitchen  and  bathroom ;  fresh 
drinking  water  in  your  house;  pure  water 
for  your  stock;  water  in  your  barn  for  your 
cows;  electric  lights  anywhere  on  the  place. 

He  has  been  trained.  And  it  costs  nothing  to 
consult  him.  If,  after  questioning  him  and 
hearing  his  expert  advice,  you  want  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  water  or  light  system,  he’ll  do  the  job 
right  and  thereby  increase  your  farm  profits. 

We  have  a  representative  in  your  county. 
If  you  don’t  know  him,  write  us. 


MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO.,  863  3rd  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 


SAVES  MONEY  AND  BACKACHE 
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FOLDS  LIKE  A  POCKET  KNIFE.  ONE  MAN  with  the 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  saws  down  trees — saws  any 
kind  of  timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  easier. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog  No.  D68  .  showing  LowPrice 
and  latest  improvements.  In  use  30  years.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  I1L 


RIPPLEY’S 


Combination 
Hot  water 

s“«m  Feed  Cookers 

will  boil  bbl.  water  in  20  min. 
or  rook  25  bn.  feed  in  2  hours. 
Will  heat  water  in  tanks  200 
ft.  away,  by  attaching  pipes 
to  water  jacket;  willheathog 
houses,  poultry  brooders, 
etc.  Used  by  25  State  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  Saves 
35  per  cent  of  feed  bill. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  of  Breeder's  Supplies. 
Rippley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Grafton,  III. 

New  York  Office,  55  Liberty  Street 


Out  of  Yotpr 
Smoke  House 


Smoke  your  own  meats  in  the  National  Giant— the  won¬ 
derful,  portable,  iron-ribbed,  heavily-galvanized,  combined 
Smoke  House  and  Meat  Storage. 

With  this  wonderful  smoke  house,  home  curing, 
smoking  and  storing  of  hams,  bacon,  sausage  and 
become  prac- 
and  easy.  So 
sell  all  your 
hogs.  Keep  a  few 
for  your  own  meat.  The 
saving  in  butcher  bills  will 
surprise  and  please  you.  The 


NATIONAL  GIANT 

SMOKE  house 

AND  SANIHBV  STORE  MOUSE 

is  a  6-Years’  Success 

— in  nse  on  thousands  of  farms  in  U.  S.  and  foreign  countries. 
Positively  the  best  way  of  smoking  meats.  3  sizes.  Fireproof. 
Guaranteed.  After  Bmoking  meats,  use  as  a  storehouse. 

Send  NOW  — for  New  FREE  Book 

Contains  valuable  prize-winning  recipes  for  curing  and  smok¬ 
ing  meats  and  fish;  also  description  and  colored  illustrations  of 
National  Giant  Smoke  Houses  and  low  prices.  Write  today. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  COMPANY 
258  McClun  Street  Bloomington,  111. 


National  Giant  Smoke  House. 
Beware  of  Imitations. 
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Saws  at  4c  a  Cord 

Work  of  lO  Men • 

This  one-man  cross-cut  sav 
outfit  run  by  gasoline  en 
gine  cuts  15  to  35  cords  oi 
wood  a  day.  One  man  oi 
a  boy  can  handle  it.  Easj 
to  operate,  easy  t< 
move.  Engine  car 
be  usee 
for  othei 
f  a  r  n 
w  o  r  1 
w  h  e  i 
not  saw 
ing. 

PHILLIPS  MAN  DRAG  SAW  I 

Fast  money-maker  and  big  labor) 
saver.  Works  anywhere  in  any  weath-  | 
er.  Write  for  description  and  money-saving  offer. 

THE  PHILLIPS  DRAG  SAW  &  MFG.  CO. 


726  Kemper  Bldg., 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BUY  FOR  LESS 


Save  $15 
to  $200  4 

k NOW 


-Ji  VTi  if  Cash  t 

Easy  Term 

_  Write  for  Reduc< 
Prices  on  WITTE  Enptm 
— all  sizes— 2  to  30  H-P. — Ker 
sene  —  Gasoline  —  Stationary 
Portable  —  Saw-Rig.  If  you  ne 
“OWl.i1  to  pump,  saw,  grind,  fill  si] 
or  do  other  hard  work,  be  sure  to  g 
my  money  saving  offer.  I  make  bett 
engines— guarantee  longer— sell  for  less. 
Valuable  Book  FREE. —Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pre 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1895  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  M 

1895  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  P 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 
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Wr  With  pasture  scarce  and  cows  housed  in,  the  need  for  a  bulky,  ^ 
W  satisfying  ration — a  ration  that  stimulates  them  to  top-notch  milk  ^ 
f  production  and  keeps  them  in  A-l  condition— is  absolutely  necessary. 

For  years  International  Ready  Ration  has  been  making  good  for 
an  army  of  dairymen.  It  will  make  good  for  you. 


International  Ready  Ration 

The  Year  Round  Milk  Maker 


It  comes  ready  mixed  and  mixed  Hghl.This  the  choicest  quality  materials  are 
is  but  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  In-  International  Ready  Ration.  Y< 
ternational  Ready  Ration.  It’s  ready  for  always  rely  on  it.  because  both  th 
feeding  time.  Don’t  spend  time  and  ing  and  keeping  quality  of  every 
worry  mixing  your  own  feed.  Guess-  ment  is  positively  guaranteed, 
work  in  feeding  means  uncertain  milk  back  of  this  guarantee  stand 
i  production  —  uncertain  profits.  Only  $1,000,000  company. 

k  See  Your  Dealer 

today  and  place  a  trial  order.  We  know  you  will  be  more  than  satisfied, 
It  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  to  us. 

%  INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO.  . 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 
A  F«w  More  Live  Salesmen  Wanted 


100  LIS  WWU 

RET  •'  PACKED 

MANUFACTURED  «T 

PROTON  MTimm*  i  -  20.C0?4 

FAT  iiiunTus  -B.00SA 

.  CARBCJfYORATlS  smniTw  45.C0*,o 
FB£R»tTiacPTa»n  10.0056 


Need  This  Great  Feed 


Sent  on  Trial 


Upward  J%rn&U&vn,  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use  isfaction  justifies  in¬ 
vestigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  separator  only  $19.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream  Different 

_  _  l  from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 

large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  a  our  a  es 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our  ^  . 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated 
catalog,  sent  free  on  request,  is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on 
cream  siparators.  Western  Orders  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  sea  our  big  money  saving  proposition. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


BETTER,  CHEAPER  FLOUR  YOURSELF 


Grind  all  kinds  of  flour  and  cornmeal  at  home  in  spare  time. 
Make  more  wholesome  flour  and  save  the  miller  s  and 
dealer’s  profits. 


HOWELL  Home  Milling  Plants 

make  the  best  grades  of  flour  from  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  kaffir 
corn,  rye,  corn  and  other  cereals— cheaper  and  better  than  you  can 
buy  them.  A  miniature  flour  mill,  built  like  the  large  improved 
mills.  Make  big  money  by  grinding  for  your  neighbors.  The  mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran  saved  will  pay  for  the  outfit  in  a  short  time. 

Made  in  4-  sizes.  Any  engine  from  2  to  12 
h.p.  will  run  it-  Sold  with  or  without  engine. 

FREE— Our  illustrated  folder.  Get  'your  copy  NOW. 

R.  R.  Howell  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 

7  Malcolm  Ave.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Horse  Blankets 

that  Wear  Like  Iron 

Don’t  leave  your  horse  exposed. 
Give  him  perfect  protection  with 
a  5A  Storm  King  Horse  Blanket — a  blanket 
with  weight,  style,  warmth,  and  strength. 
5A  Storm  King  Blankets  are  known  the  land 
over,  are  made  of  the  strongest,  tightest, 
twisted  yarn  and  fashioned  by  workmen  who 
are  craftsmen  at  their  business.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  5 A.  Look  for  the  5A  trade  mark. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia 

Makers  of  5 A  Motor  Robes . 


Making  Good  Dairy  Butter 

(Continued  from  Page  1866) 
variations  due  to  individuality  are  cov¬ 
ered  up. 

6.  Thickness  of  cream.  Cream  which 
tests  20  per  cent  or  less  churns  with 
greater  difficulty  than  a  30  to  35  per  cent 
cream,  simply  because  the  butterfat  par¬ 
ticles  are  nearer  together  in  the  30  per 
cent  cream.  One  should  aim  t'o  make  a 
30  per  cent  cream  for  butter-making. 
Without  a  separator  this  is,  of  course, 
impossible,  and  a  man  without  a  sepa¬ 
rator  is  more  liable  to  experience  difficulty 
in  churning  at  various  times.  Too  thick 
cream  ,is  not  desirable,  as  it  sticks  to  the 
churn  and  churns  with  difficulty. 

(2)  Factors  pertaining  to  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  cream  : 

1.  Bacterial  contamination.  It  some¬ 
times  happens,  although  eases  are  rare, 
that  cream  becomes  contaminated  with 
certain  ferments  which  cause  it  to  froth 
and  foam  and  makes  churning  an  impos¬ 
sibility. 

2.  Sourness  of  cream.  Although  sour 
cream  looks  thicker  than  sweet  cream,  it 
is  less  sticky  and  the  fat  globules  come 
together  into  butter  more  easily  from  sour 
cream  than  from  sweet  cream. 

3.  Churning  temperature.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
difficult  churning  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  butter-maker  does  not  possess  and  use 
a  good  dairy  thermometer.  No  definite 
churning  temperature  can  be  given  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  cases.  In  general,  on  the  farm, 
the  churning  temperatures  should  be  52 
degrees  to  58  degrees  Fahr.  in  Summer, 
and  5S  degrees  to  65  degrees  Fahr.  in 
Winter. 

(3)  Factors  pertaining  to  the  churning 
process : 

1.  Type  of  churn.  The  churn  should  be 
of  the  barrel  or  combined  type  and  be  so 
built  as  to  give  proper  concussion.  In 
case  of  the  barrel  churn  the  staves  should 
be  nearly  straight  or  else  cream  will  flow 
around  in  the  churn  rather  than  rise  and 
fall. 

2.  Fullness  of  the  churn.  To  secure 
best  results  the  churn  should  never  be 
filled  more  than  one-half  full  of  cream. 
To  get  butter  to  come  there  must  be  con¬ 
cussion.  There  is  no  room  for  it  in  the 
churn  that  is  too  full.  Neither  will  the 
butter  come  easily  in  a  churn  that  has 
but  little  cream  in  it,  due  to  the  fact  that 
cream  simply  coats  and  sticks  on  to  the 
sides  of  the  churn. 

3.  The  speed  of  the  churn.  The  speed 
should  be  such  that  the  cream  can  be 
heard  to  rise  and  fall  with  each  revolution 
of  the  churn.  Too  slow  speed  means  that 
the  cream  simply  flows  from  one  end  of 
the  churn  to  the  other,  while  too  fast 
speed  means  that  the  cream  is  held  sta¬ 
tionary  in  one  end  of  the  churn. 

A  Combination  or  Circumstances. — 
More  often  a  combination  of  some  of  the 
factors  above  mentioned  cause  difficult 
churning.  For  example,  a  man  with  one 
cow,  well  advanced  in  lactation,  in  the 
Winter  time,  raising  cream  by  gravity, 
feeding  corn  stover,  Timothy  bay,,  gluten 
and  bran,  and  churning  in  a  churn  that  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  cream 
from  five  cows,  certainly  is  in  a  bad  pre¬ 
dicament,  and  lias  reasons  enough  why  his 
cream  doesn’t  “come.”  The  remedies  can 
be  read  in  the  causes  as  they  have  been 
stated.  Some  have  reported  that  scald¬ 
ing  the  milk  before  separating  it  over¬ 
comes  the  trouble.  Either  this  or  pas¬ 
teurizing  the  cream  by  heating  it  to  145 
degrees  Fahr.  and  holding  it  for  from  20 
to  40  minutes  is  sure  to  help,  particularly 
if  cream  is  to  be  churned  in  a  sweet  con¬ 
dition. 


Dividend  From  Cheese  Making 

How  would  you  strike  a  dividend  from 
the  money  received  for  one  month’s  milk, 
where  we  must  divide  a  certain  amount 
of  money  among  our  patrons?  This  is  on 
the  basis  of  3  per  cent  milk  and  4  cents  for 
each  point  in  test  over  3  per  cent.  The 
milk  is  made  into  cheese.  M.  c.  B. 

Vermont. 

Cheese  today  is  worth  32c  a  pound. 
Assuming  that  your  milk  averages  4  per 
cent  fat,  and  produces  the  standard  10.0 
lbs.  cheese  to  the  ewt..  100  lbs.  of  milk  is 
worth  $3.39,  and  the  whey  22o..  or  $3.61 
for  100  lbs.  of  milk.  This  will  leave  28c 
per  cwt.  of  milk  for  labor  and  dividend. 
With  an  average  sized  creamery  it  should 
pay  a  small  dividend ;  but  it  requires  close 
figuring,  use  of  every  ounce  of  material 
and  no  mishaps. 


From  THe 
HealtRy  Dairy 


the  milk  truck  always  takes 
a  full  load.  As  soon  as 
disease  creeps  in  the  milk 
yield  will  show  it.  Cowa 
that  do  not  milk  as  they 
should  are  Usually  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  run-down  con¬ 
dition  of  the  vital  organs 
of  production.  Medical 
treatment  is  needed  to  re¬ 
store  health  and  vigor. 

KOW-KURE  is  the  best 
known  and  most  used  med¬ 
icine  for  treating  the  “poor 
milker.**  It  is  unfailing  in 
the  prevention  or  treat¬ 
ment  of  Barrenness,  Abor¬ 
tion,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Bunches,  Scouring  and  Milk 
Fever.  It  should  be  kept 
wherever  cows  are  raised 
for  profit.  KOW-KURE 
comes  in  60c  and  $1.20 
packages  at  feed  dealers’ 
and  druggists’. 

Send  for  free  treatise  on  cow  disease*. 

“THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR” 
Dairy  Association  Co.,  Lyndonrille,  Vt 


Warranted  toGive  Satisfaction 

GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons.  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites. 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use Bf” Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0* 


MINERAL1".".? 
HEAVEm, 
COMPOUND 


%  HEAVES 


Booklet 

$3  Pnckage  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mono, 
back.  SI  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburg.  Pd 


Trap  Nest 
Records 


YXT’E  have  had  printed 
*  *  on  cardboard  1144x7 
neat  and  complete  trap- 
n  e  s  t  record.  Printed 
both  sides — 25  each  side. 
Will  send  12  for  10c. 


W.  F.W.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1869 


Cockerels,  Baby 
Chicks,  Eggs 

S.  O.  W.  I  eghorns,  R.  I. 
Reds,  B.  J'.  Rocks,  W. 
Wyandottes.  Karra 
range  heavy  laying 
stock  that  will  multiply 
Yourpoultry  profits.  Il¬ 
lustrated  fnMi  r  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 

GALEN  FARMS 
Box  100  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Pelliam  Farm 

We  have  for  tale: 

Pecan  and  Mallard  Dncks  White  Rock  Pullets 

A  few  choice  cockerels.  Pullets.  83.U0  and  up. 

Also  hatching  eggs  in  season. 

Address,  EDWARD  TAYLOR,  Poullryman 

PELHAM  FARM  SOUTHAMPTON.  N.Y. 

TIFFANY'S  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes.  Butf.  Barred 
anil  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Brown  and  White  I-eg- 
hurns.  Pekin.  Rotten  and  Indian  Runner  lOucklingi,  ho«»y 
type.)  Book  your  order  now  for  Spring  delivery. 

AIDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

EGGS  EGGS  EGGS 

Get  in  your  orders  early  for  PEKIN,  INDIAN 
RUNNER,  MALLARD  and  PHEASANT 
EGGS,  for  the  coming  season. 

DAY-OLD  JM  CKI-IX448  mid  I»AY-OT.I>  CHICKS 

after  March  1st. 

FRANCO-AMF.RICAN  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Goshen,  New  York 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

Free'doscriptive  circular.  A  discount  of  25%  on  all 
orders  for  eggs  and  chicles  for  spring  delivery  re¬ 
ceived  by  us  before  January  1st,  1920. 

SUSSEX  FARM,  R,  R.  2,  Belmnr,  N,  J. 

Rose  Comb  R.I.  Red  Cockerels 

Raised  from  BKHD-TO-MT,  It  UK  KIHItOX  WlXNKKSnt  the 
LEADING  SHOWS  Large,  long  backed,  big  honed,  good,  red, 
husky  cockerels  shipped  on  approval  for  ft  and  $5  each. 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D  ,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

We  offer  some  choice  cockerels  from  a  heavv-laying 
•  train.  Prices  right.  W.  1.  MflCKAY  &  SON,  Marlboro.  N.Y. 

S.  C.  1=1. 1.  Reels 

Vihert’s  231  to  2.'»l  strain.  Cockerels,  $•».  .$10  ami  ft  5. 
ANNA  M.  JONES,  -  Craryville,  N.  Y'. 

Underhill  Strain  ranje  “f™  McAn'ii 

hatched.  §1  o  each.  MAPLE  FARM,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 

Rl  D  P„„L.,,|»  Tompkins  strain,  from  good  pro- 
,  I,  n.  UOCKclGIS  during  stock.  Price,  $•>  to  f  10 each; 
shipped  oil  approval.  WEDGEMERE  FARM.  Framingliuiii,  llais. 

Barred  Rocks  lor  Sale 

to  secure  a  few  well  bred  pullets,  sired  by  pedigreed 
maid  birds  from  252-egg  hens  or  better.  Onlv  a  few 
choice  cockerels  left.  C.  W.  &  H.  J.  ECKHART,  Shohola ,  Pa , 

Barred  Rock  PULLETS 

at  reasonable  prices.  G.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Boi  494.  Warwick.  N.  V 

Francais  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  £ree1sB,for  s^ie! 

Also  trapnested  breeders.  Winner  of  last  Storrs con 

test.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS, Westhanipton  Beach.  L.  I  .  N.  Y. 

200,000  CHICKS  FOR  1920 
Reds.  Rocks,  l.cghorns  and  Broilers.  Now  is  the  time  to 
place  vottr  order.  Prices  reasonable.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalog  free.  KEYSTONK  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  !•». 

BARRED  ROCK  Cockerels 

ta  to  ft  each.  J.  t.  HERETER,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  P-. 

Wild  Turkeys  StY1  t^k r.ir~r 

Bertha  M.  Tysox  -  Rising  Sun,  Maryland 


t  i  For  best  results  breed  from  Pure  Wild  Yearling 
I  U T KcjS  Toms.  GEKSE  For  Sale,  (irnml  Mature  Eindens. 
one  Imported.  M.  M.  FA  1J  KEK,  Orange,  Virginia 


:nnq  Bourbon  Red  TPKKFYS.  Adirondack 
strain.  Farm  raised.  Absolutely  healthy.  Ymmc  toms. 


pURE  BRED  Non-Waniicnfii 
f9-fl0. 


Young  hens.  fG-f>.  JOHN  Q.  ADAMS,  Stan,  Crook,  N.T. 

Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 

Hens,  $6.  OHDKK  NOW.  Wm.  TV.  K PITCH,  COHOCTON,  N.Y. 

Pure-Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  guaranteed. 

Inclose  stamp.  I.  A.  WHEELER,  Maplewood  Farm,  R.  2,  Massena,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Bourbon  Red  TURKEYS 

Strong,  Healthy  Birds.  The  breed  of  Turkeys  that  always 
Stay  at  Home.  llr*.  HiLTEIl  B.  SAXTON,  Venire*  (  enter,  N.Y 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

From  Prize-Winning  Strains.  Free  from  disease. 

Maurice  J.  Sullivan, _ New  Albany,  Pit. 

n,„.  iujij  8  half-wild;  1  M.  B.  Tom;  all  over  year, 

rure  WHO  10m  stamp.  J.C.  LUKENS.  Oxford.  Pa. 

D.  SHOEMAKER'S  St. to  Prli.  Bourbon  Rod  Turkeys. 

l’ed.  Belgian  Hares,  $.*  each.  Guinea  Pigs.  Breeders, 
large,  f  1  each.  Golden  t'ampine  ek'ls.  $5  each  Ft.  Pl.in,  H  1. 

DUCKS-Imperial  Mammoth  Pekins 

Single  birds,  either  sex  $5;  three,  $14;  doz.,$50, 

ELMWOOD  POULTRY  FARM.  So.  Euclid.  Ohio 

For  Sale  Kcl'irli  "r  Carneaux  Pigeons  ”per"°rk 

Male  birds.  $1  each.  VT.  II. 


ingr 

GlbSSE.  AmitjTlIle.  I,. 


p  a  1  r. 
\,N.  Y. 


Belgian.  Carneaux.  r>0  or  COO 


For  Sale  PIGEONS  birds  now  ready  for  delivery. 

Elm  Tiikk  Poultry  and  Squab  Farm,  Cats  kill,  N.  V. 

'COCKERELS  ” »* 


Leghorns.  C.  O.  1).  €.  M. 


_  each.  Rocks 

LAUYER,  McAllsterville,  !*• 


on's  White  Wyandottes 

rtad  direct  with  records.  K.  K.  LBWIS.  Apolachm,  N.  V 

hlte  mid  lJtiir  Wyandotte  Cockerel*.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  S5  Ink/.  Tavi.dk.  Kk.i.sky.  N  Y. 


w 


Sicilian  KlTTEROl'P  COCKEIIEI.S. 

oakdalk  Farms.  Port  Jekkrrson  Station,  N.Y .  'J 


I. 

Cockerels  ready  for  the  breeding  pen,  $7,  $10  and 
$15.  A  few  at  $5.  Winners  at  the  laying  contests. 

Richard  Allen.  Pittsfield.  Mass. 

For  Sale  Twenty-Five  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Hens 

One  thick*' re!.  Good  color  and  from;  good  stock. 
S80  for  the  lot.  Also  30  Pearl  Guineas,  SI .50  apiece. 

S.  &  II.  Stock  Farm,  Haloes.  Dutchess  Co  ,  N.  Y 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


“BABY  ClliX”'  SSJZ 

Feh.  1.  30  varieties.  Order  early.  Write  for  price  list 
and  order  blauk.  4HE  SEILNt'tU  llATCilEKY.  Spcntcr.  (Hilo 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
December  5,  1919: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  1 . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Oneck  Farm.  L,  1 . .  .....  .  . 

E.  C  Foreman,  Ontario . 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates . 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

W.  H.  Bassett.  Conn .  ... 

1).  S.  Vaughn.  R.  I . . . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H  . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  .  N.  H . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert!’.  Lenzen,  ss . 

Chickatawbut  Farms  Mass . 

BUFF  ROCKS 

A.  A.  Hall.  Conn .  . 

T.  J.  Enslin.  N.  J . . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  N.  H . 

Harry  1).  Emmons,  Conn  . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan.  Conn . 

Herbert  I,  Warren.  Qtie.,  Canada  .... 

Mrs  K.  W.  Stevens.  N.  V . 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C . 

Middlebrook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus. N  Y . 

Richard  Allen,  Mas* . 

H.  S.  Bicktord  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass . 

Jacob  E. Jansen. Con n . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  H . 

Clias.  H.  Lane,  Mass . 

W.  E.  Bumsted.  Conn . 

H.  P.  Deming.  Conn.... . 

Benjamin  Guyette.  Mass .  . 

Tri-Acre  Farm,  Conn . 

Edward  P.  Usher.  Mass . 

Natick  Farm.  It.  I . 

John  E.  Dorsey.  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 
A.  L  Anderson,  N.  H . 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 

W  H  Bassett  Conn . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

George  R.  Swain,  Conn . 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  E.  Jones,  Conn  . 

OREGONS 

Ore,  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  a.  Brizzee,  Pa . 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

A.  H.  Penny.  N,  Y . 

W.  Edgar  Baker,  Jr.,  L.  I . 

S.  G.  McLean.  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm.  Mass  . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett.  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  I . 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y . 

A  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter, N.  J . 

James  O  LeKevre.  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm. Conn . 

email's  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

L.  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

L.  K.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

it  S.  Ells.  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.N  Y .  . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Heigl's  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C  Rasmussen.  N.  J  . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

E  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm.  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clitford  I.  Stoddard.  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hausen.  Ore . 

Alex  MeVittie.  Mich . 

Mrs.  J.  L  Tbeusen.  Conn . 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y . 

Bert  Horsfall.  Quebec . 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks.  Kan . 

U.  S.  Dist.  Barracks,  Kan . 

Hopewell  Farms,  N  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn . 

M.  J.  Qtiackenhush.  N'.J . 

The  Y ates  Farm.  N  Y .  . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  O  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Wtllanna  Farm.  N.  J . . . 

C.  S  Greene,  N.  J . 

Coleman  Miles,  111 . . . 

Total . 
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Express  Rates  on  Poultry 

The  express  company  lias  two  rates  on 
live  poultry,  viz.,  first  class  on  poultry 
for  market,  once  and  a  half  times  first 
class  on  poultry  for  breeding  purposes. 
Agents  claim  that  shipments  of  pullets  or 
hens  should  be  hilled  as  breeders.  Prob¬ 
ably  in  some  cases  they  may  be  used  for 
that  purpose  for  a  month  or  so  in  the 
Spring;  their  principal  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  table  eggs.  I  believe  that  when 
shipped  in  quantities,  in  same  crates  as 
if  for  slaughtering,  they  should  go  at 
single  rate.  Fancy  breeding  stock,  single 
birds,  pairs  or  trios,  in  the  high  coops 
used  in  shipping  for  exhibition,  require 
more  room  and  might  properly  be  charged 
at  the  higher  rate.  What  is  your  opinion? 

LONG  ISLAND. 

R.  N.-Y. — Your  opinion  seems  sound 
to 


You  Can  Afford  a  Farm  in 
Fertile  Ontario<>rQtiebec 


ftji 


'iwiMV'  The  wave  of  high  land  prices  may  well  turn  ( 
\\r.  ,,  .  your  attention  to  the  opportunities  to  be  found 

sj  w  it  m  these  two  older  Provinces  of  Canada.  Here,  close  to  im- 

mense  cities— great  industrial  centers— with  all  the  conveniences 
r-  „  to  be  found  m  any  land  anywhere,  are  farms  which  maybe  bought  at 
£?.')  very  reasonable  prices.  Owners  are  retiring,  independent— in  many 
cases  rich.  High  prices  for  all  farm  products,  good  markets,  all  the 
conveniences  of  old,  well-settled  districts,  beckonlyou  to  investigate. 

Wonderland  of  Opportunity  for  the  Pioneer. 

If  your  means  will  not  permit  you  to  buy  an  established  farm. 
Ontario  and  Quebec  offer  great  fertile  regions  where  the  pioneer 
can  hew  out  a  home  for  himself  and  family — where  prosperity  and 
independence  are  to  be  won  by  those  who  will  put  forth  the  effort. 
Every  branch  of  agriculture  may  be  followed  in  these  Provinces; 
dairying  and  stock  raising  are  particularly  successful. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of 
Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  j 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


THE 


MAGIC  BROODER 

The  World’s  Best.  Self-Regulating  ;  Efficient  and  Dependable 

Positively  gas-proof;  fire-proof  and  chill-proof.  Broods 
chicks  at  a  profit.  You  cannot  afford  to  own  a  poor 
brooder.  OUR  GUARANTEE:—  \Ye  refund  money  and 
freight  charges  any  time  in  30  days  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  the  greatest  money¬ 
making  brooder  on  earth,  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
and  Laying  houses.  Agents  wanted.  •  -  -- 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


VO 


Make  Your  Hens  Lay 

Send  for  and  read  our  book  on  feeding  raw  bone.  Rich  in  protein  and  all  other 
egg  elements.  Get  twice  the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier 
broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

MANN’S  “"IMTSS™  io  dais’  freetbul 

Makes  bone-cutting  simple,  easy,  rapid.  Try  it  and  see.  Open  hopper,  auto¬ 
matic  feed.  Outsail  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  Don’t 
buy  until  yon  try.  Book  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  1  5,  Milford,  Mass. 


re  Light— More  Eggs 


ARTIFICIAL  light  for  hen  houses  in- 
*  creases  egg  production.  Knight 
300  C.  P.  Gasoline  Lanterns  and  light¬ 
ing  systems  are  safe,  economical  and 
nearest  approach  to  sunlight  known. 
Write  for  special  introductory 
offer  A-l 

K.  &  G.  Lighting  Co. 

318  West  46th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Sale  of 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels 

Large,  handsome,  robust  cockerels  from  pedigreed 
stock— part-  Barron.  $3.S0-$o-$lUeach.  Send  for  circular. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY.  Mattituck.  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

GltEENUALE  FARMS,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 


Everlay|r 


irown  Leghorns  j^ri^E&L^-t^oS 

test.  Leading  •  winners,  Xew  York.  Chicago. 
Cockerels  reasonable.  EVERUT  FARM,  Bu  IS,  Psrtland,  Indiana 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

pedigreed  stock.  SS  Each.  M.  J.  QUACKEBBUSM.  Untie, .  N.  j. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

ers  for  stile.  FOREST  FARM.  Rockaway.  N.  J. 

Wanted-W.L.  PULLETS-1 00  or  More 

JAC.  LEW  FARM,  Ossining,  New  York 

CAREFULLY  r  PmifitPore  Magnificent  S.  C.  White 
liUED  FKOM  egg  rrooucers  I.egUo'-n  t  ockertds, $3.50 

—♦5.  Free  range  stock.  LAURA  BOXOR  HEWETT,  Mahopac.  N.». 

S.  O.  "XTST,  I_.eghorns 

COCKERELS:  Only  n  few  left.  Ailb:rds  pedigreed.  $5 
each.  GLENHOPE  FARM,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Barron  Leghorn  Cockerels 

A  choice  lot  of  selected  birds;  the  big,  husky  kind, 
bred  from  high-producing  parents.  Price,  $5  each. 
Good  value  at  the  price.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular.  HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

SALK  56  White  Leghorn  Pul  lets  ard.' 

Farm  raised.  $t.soeach.  Loos  Sai  kr,  Garpinkk,  N.Y_ 

White  Leghorn  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

March  hatched  on  farm  range.  Bred  front  200-egg 
type  stock.  Price,  Sb  anti  $10  each.  Our  breeders 
are  certified  by  Cornell.  Booking  orders  now  for 
Bany  chicks  and  eggs.  Hamilton  Farm,  Huntington,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  S;°at' 

Kpmind  Straw  -  -  Columbus.  New  Jersey 


To  Rent-Jan’y  1st 

Fully  Equipped  Poultry  Farm.  1,000-Hen  Capacity. 

Now  partly  stocked  with  White  Leghorns  and  Rocks. 
283-284-egg  breeding.  Good  established  markets. 
Three  miles  to  town  of  8.000 population.  Very  liberal 
terms.  Inspection  invited.  SCOTT  FARM.  Brattlebors.Vt. 


STONE’S  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2nd  young  and  old  utility  pens  at  Rochester, 
N.Y.. '19.  Cornell  Certified,  Line  bred  for  size, 
vigor  and  egg  production.  It  is  the  strain  that 
produces  the  largest  per  cent,  of  200- Egg  hens 
that  counts.  A  larger  proportion  of  my  hens 
were  certified  than  any  other  flock  in  N.  Y. 
State,  according  to  records  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  Cockerels  for  sale.  Hatching  Eggs  and 
Baby  Chicks  in  season. 

ELMER  R.  STONE  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

X  White  Leghorns  K; 

3,000  breeders  on  free  Farm  Range, .Bred 
Specially  for  heavy  egg  production. 

BARRON  STRAIN 

CHOICE  COCKS  and  COCKERELS  I^AEE 

Single  Birds  $5  each.  3  for$13.  In  lots  of  5  or  more 
$3  eaeh.  Get  your  breeders  before  winter ;sets  in. 
No  hens  nor  pullets  for  sale.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED 

With  the  amount  of  eggs  your  Leghorns  are  producing  ? 
If  not.  we  can  send  you  some  that  will  satisfy  you.  Our 
bints  are  pure  BARRON  Leghorns  bred  from  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  trap-nested  and  pedigreed  stock.  We  have 
several  hundred  early  hatched  pedigreed  cockerels  bred 
from  carefully  selected  trap-nested  hens  with  records 
from  175  to  268.  Priced  according  to  pedigree  and  quality. 
All  stock  guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa. 


FOR  StI.E.  8.  C.  White  I.eghorn  Cockerels.  April 
hatched,  vigorous  and  well  matured.  Also  a  few  White 
Wyandotte  cock-birds  M.  K.  SOl'DEIt.  Boi  4.  t  orn,  Kiver,  .V  J. 

Fnr^nln  fifteen  Silver  Laced  W  Y  AS  DOTTR 
rut  0  die  COCK  Kit  ELS.  Large,  vigorous  free  range 
fowls,  bred  from  prizewinners,  a.  E.  seI  PEL,  Danville,  Pi. 

Bull  Orpington  Cockerels  E  a  c  h.  Sunswick 

strain.  -  Odithia  Farm,  Stanley,  New  York 

White  Muscovy  Ducks  2S& 

Cockerels.  $."•  each.  LELaMI  IIaMMOM),  Burnt  Hills,  .V  Y. 


Wanted— 2  Young  Guinea  Cocks 


SO  Stale  St  ,  Hartford,  Conn. 


White  Leghorn  pullets.  $2.*Laying  yearlings.  #2. 


Ki,  Briton  Farm, 


April  laying  pullets.  $2.30.  May 
"  ets.  $2.  Laying 
Darlington,  -Maryland 


w 


4VTKII— 12  well  developed  White  Orpington  cockerels, 
bred  from  heavy  layers.  O.  1).  STAKE,  Kuvtua,  V  ¥. 


‘ingle  Comb  Broun  I.EGIIOKN  COCKERELS. 
»  Moyers  strain.  $8  Eaeh.  sumo  slope  fsrms,  tcis,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Buif  Leghorn  Ko«*tcr*  for  Breeders  for  sale. 
’  Have  a  few  on  hand.  JACOB  NEIMONd.  UciiiiierrUU,  Fs. 


Pinecrest  S.  C.  Reds 

have  made  the  best  2,  S  and  4-year  averages  ever  marie  by 
Beds  at  Storrs,  best  5-year  average  ever  made  by  any 
Hock  of  American  breeds  at  Storrs.  174.9  eggs  per  bird. 
Best  individual  lied  e.  -r  trapnested  at  Storrs.  All  stock 
trapnested.  Pedigree  cockerels.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


If  readers  will  advise  us  when  they 
receive  payment  or  adjustment  of  any 
claim  or  account  sent  to  us  for  collection 
we  will  appreciate  it.  We  continue  to 
follow  up  accounts  until  they  are  settled, 
or  we  are  convinced  they  cannot  be,  and 
it  is  somewhat  embarrassing  to  find  we 
have  been  dunning  for  an  account  that 
has  been  paid.  This  is  true  of  express 
and  railroad  claims.  We  do  not  want  to 
continue  correspondence  when  a  claim  has 
been  settled.  When  payment  is  received 
please  advise  us  at  once. 

On  Dee.  10,  1919,  new  express  packing 
rules  went  into  effect.  It  is  claimed  these 
rules  will  not  affect  the  heavy  move¬ 
ment  of  perishable  farm  products  by  ex¬ 
press,  as  such  traffic  usually  travels  in 
crates  and  barrels,  but  the  new  packing 
requirements  will  be  of  much  interest  and 
importance  to  farmers  who  have  other 
commodities  to  send  to  market  by  ex¬ 
press,  or  goods  to  return  to  city  mer¬ 
chants.  The  rules  will  not  permit  the 
use  of  paper  wrapping  for  packages  over 
25  pounds,  nor  of  ordinary  paper  boxes, 
wrapped  or  unwrapped,  when  the  weight 
of  the  contents  is  over  that  limit.  For 
shipments  ever  25  pounds,  wooden  con¬ 
tainers,  or  fibreboard,  pulpboard  or  cor¬ 
rugated  strawboard  containers  of  speci¬ 
fied  test  strengths,  are  required.  This 
is  Supplement  No.  5  to  Express  Classifi¬ 
cation  No.  26.  Get  a  copy  from  your 
agent. 

Several  farmers  in  our  locality  have 
been  induced  to  take  stock  in  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Carbide  Company  (10  shares,  $50), 
located  at  either  Freeburg,  N.  Y.,  or 
Prattsburg,  N.  Y.,  or  both  places  (office 
and  factory).  One  man  has  sent  in  an 
order  for  carbide ;  his  check  acknowledged 
but  no  carbide  received.  D.  B. 

New  York. 

We  have  repeatedly  advised  our  read¬ 
ers  against  putting  their  savings  in  the 
stock  of  this  company.  We  understand 
the  company  is  making  some  carbide  in 
the  Prattsburg  plant.  This  gives  the  sales¬ 
men  traveling  about  the  country  selling 
the  stock  a  good  talking  point  at  any  rate, 
and  gives  color  to  contentions  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  that  their  efforts  are  more  than  a 
stock-selling  scheme.  In  advising  our  peo¬ 
ple  as  we  have,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  pur¬ 
pose  but  to  save  our  subscribers  from  the 
loss  which  our  experience  of  30  years  tells 
us  will  result  from  putting  their  money 
into  this  proposition.  We  arc  the  more 
confirmed  in  our  estimate  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion  by  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
company,  Gee.  A.  Stromblad,  advising  us 
he  desired  to  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  asking  the  price  for  six  full  pages. 
Evidently  Mr.  Stromblad  figured  that  the 
influence  of  The  R.  N.-Y’.  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  its  opposition  silenced  by  prof¬ 
fering  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  the 
money  received  from  his  stock-selling 
scheme.  Most  promoters  reason  that  way. 
Mr.  Stromblad  knows  little  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  or  he 
would  not  expect  it  to  enter  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  him  in  his  6tock-selliug  game  in 
consideration  of  a  share  of  the  spoils. 

I  am  enclosing  some  literature  about 
dope  for  hens  from  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Reefer.  He  has  been  sending  me  this 
junk  for  about  a  year.  lie  sends  his  “per¬ 
sonal  check”  for  $5,  which  is  only  good 
when  accompanied  by  $5  more,  for  which 
the  buyer  gets  $15  worth  of  “More  Eggs 
Tonic.”  It  seems  that  if  the  dope  was 
any  good  Mr.  Reefer  would  not  have  to  be 
so  generous  and  philanthropic  to  sell  it. 
What  do  you  think  about  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  the  genuineness  of  the  testimo¬ 
nials?  ~  j.  G.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

Wc  think  the  testimonials  printed  in 
the  circulars  of  E.  J.  Reefer,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  enclosed  with  this  letter,  are  genu¬ 
ine.  We  never  knew  a  patent  medicine 
fraud,  even  though  the  remedy  consisted 
of  only  sweetened  water,  but  the  quack 
doctor  promoting  it  could  produce  the 
most  wonderful  testimonials,  and  genuine 
ones,  too.  A  large  percentage  of  those 
suffering  from  ills,  real  or  imaginary,  re¬ 
cover  from  them  regardless  of  whether  the 
individual  takes  some  patent  medicine 
dope  or  not.  Those  who  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  some  remedy  for  the  ailment  natural¬ 
ly  give  the  medicine  credit  for  the  recov¬ 
ery .  Just  so,  a  flock  of  hens  will  nat¬ 
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urally  start  laying  at  a  certain  time  in 
the  season,  depending  on  the  condition  of 
the  birds.  Many  who  may  purchase  this 
“More  Eggs”  dope  just  at  the  time  the 
hens  would  begin  laying  anyhow,  believe 
the  product  is  responsible  for  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  The  “personal  check”  bait  is 
only  a  little  bait  to  cover  the  hook,  and  is 
not  new.  The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to 
lead  the  prospect  to  believe  that  he  is  get¬ 
ting  something  for  nothing.  There  are 
many  of  these  so-called  egg  tonics  that  are 
now  widely  advertised  in  farm  papers. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  refused  several  of  these 
advertisers  space  in  its  columns.  If  these 
products  have  merit  the  business  will  live 
regardless  of  The  R.  N.  Y.’s  opposition. 
If  this  line  of  business  is  only  an  easy- 
money  scheme  it  will  go  the  way  of  the 
“seedless  apple”  fake,  the  “Wonderberry” 
fraud  and  numerous  others  of  the  same 
ilk.  The  exposure  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  only 
hastened  the  death  of  these  public  frauds. 
Such  frauds  cannot  live,  no  matter  how 
much  money  is  spent  in  advertising  them. 

Among  the  many  readers  of  Publisher’s 
Desk  there  are  some  who  own  bonds  of 
the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  first  and 
refunding  mortgage  coupons,  gold  bonds. 
They  are  anxious  over  the  welfare  of  their 
money.  Can  you  give  us  any  words  of 
either  advice  or  encouragement? 

New  York.  w*  G-  B- 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com¬ 
pany  has  leases  under  contract  with  the 
city  for  the  operation  of  the  subway,  and 
also  leases  of  the  elevated  roads  from  their 
owners  in  this  city.  They  are  under 
contract  with  the  city  to  carry  passengers 
at.  five  cents  a  ride,  long  or  short.  The 
bonds  were  authorized  January  1.  1913, 
to  mature  in  1966.  The  authorized  issue 
was  $300,000,000.  The  gross  earnings  of 
the  company  have  increased  every  year. 
In  1914  the  operating  expenses  were  $13,- 
000.000,  and  in  1919  $20,000,000.  The 
net  income  for  1914  was  $8,000,000,  and 
for  1918  about  $5,000,000.  In  1919  there 
was  a  deficit  of  nearly  $4,000,000,  and 
the  deficit  seems  to  be  increasing  month 
by  month.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress 
it  is  estimated  that  in  1924  there  would 
be  a  deficit  of  $35,000,000.  For  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1919,  increased  wages 
amounted  to  $6,000,000  and  increased  coal 
supplies  $3,000,000. 

One  cause  of  heavy  deficits  is  the  high 
rental  paid  for  old  franchises  that  had 
little  or  no  value,  but  held  by  favorites, 
and  in  this  way  the  public  is  taxed  to 
pay  profits  on  fictitious  capitalization. 

The  City  of  New  York  has  about  $100,- 
000,000  invested,  for  which  it  gets  no 
income.  The  management  of  the  com¬ 
pany  asserts  that  it  will  not  be  able  to 
pay  the  operating  expenses  and  interest 
on  its  borrowed  capital  unless  they  are 
permitted  to  cancel  the  existing  contract 
with  the  city  and  enter  into  a  new  con¬ 
tract  that  would  allow  them  to  charge  a 
higher  fare.  To  do  this  they  must  have 
the  consent  of  the  city  and  also  an  en¬ 
abling  bill  through  the  State  Legislature. 
So.  far  the  State  has  declined  to  pass  the 
necessary  legislation,  and  the  city  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  consent  to  a  change 
of  the  contract. 

Recently  the  bonds  sold  as  low  as  43. 
Then  buyers  came  into  the  market  and 
they  went  up  as  high  as  57.  It  is  said 
that  this  buying  was  for  the  account  of 
a  syndicate  associated  with  a  prospective 
committee  which  probably  has  an  eye  to 
the  future  of  the  business.  In  event  of 
the  default  in  January  (which  is  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  as  likely),  the  property 
would  go  to  the  bondholders,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  in  a  reorganization  the 
bonds  would  realize  at  least,  their  present 
market  value.  Market  sentiment  is  at  the 
present  time  reported  in  their  favor  at 
present  prices. 

The  City  of  New  York  must  have  this 
system  of  rapid  transit,  and  ultimately 
the  people  will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of 
operating  the  roads.  There  is  an  element 
in  the  city  that  is  in  faVor  of  municipal 
operation  of  these  lines,  and  this  interest 
is  probably  willing  that  the  company 
should  default  on  its  bonds,  in  the  hope 
that  the  property  would  fall  into  munici¬ 
pal  ownership  and  operation.  There  is 
another  element,  of  course,  that  is  in 
favor  of  private  operation,  and  will  use 
its  powerful  influence  against  the  other 
element  to  keep  the  profit  in  the  hands 
of  private  owners,  but  in  any  event  the 
prospects  now  are  that  the  bondholders 
will  not  be  able  to  realize  their  original 
investment. 
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You  must  release  the  soil’s  fertility  by 
thoroughly  pulverizing  it.  The  better 
you  prepare  the  seedbed  the  greater 
the  harvest.  Use 

CMrK  SSow, 


They  dig  deep,  mix  and  mellow  the  soil. 
“CUTAWAY”  disks  are  forged  and,  cutout 
or  solid,  stay  sharp.  They  are  held  to  their 
work  by  the  splendid  and  efficient  CLARK 
“CUTAWAY”  construction.  The  gangs 
are  reversible. 

This  harrow  is  perfectly  balanced.  Light  draft  like  all 
CLARK  "CUTAWAY"  Tillage  Implements.  The  line  in¬ 
cludes  Double  Action  Tractor  Harlows,  Double  Action 
Horse  Harrows,  Extension  Head  Harrows,  Orchard  Plows, 
Right  Lap  Plows,  etc.  Your  dealer  or  some  nearby  dealer 
has  them. 

Write  for  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage",  and  complete 
catalog.  t 

_  - wfr,  THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

877  Main  St.  Hiooanum.  Connecticut 

R  Maker  of  the  original  Clark  Disk 

•  B  Harrows  and  Plows 


®  .  .iL. u 


WITTE  Lever  Control 
"Ar™  DRAG  SAW! 


Swing” 


You  PUSH  on  the  Lever  to  start  Saw,  PULL  on 

the  Lever  to  stop  it.  Engine  goes  right  along— no  delay,  no 

shutting  down  power,  no  handling  Imoving  saw*  no  leaving  It  In  motion 
when  moving  rig.  On  the  WITTE  you  have  absolute  control  of  the  saw  when 
cutting  and  after  cut  is  made.  No  running  daw  through  into  dirt  or  rocks. 

.  Most  Practical  ONE-MAN  Outfit  On  The  Market. 


mi 


(Pat.  App.  for) 


ARM-SWING 


BEST 

BY 

TEST 


Gives  same  free-cutting  motion  as  in  hand 

sawing.  Faster,  cleaner  and  easier.  Saw  _ _ 

stays  sharp  longer.  Rig  goes  anywhere.  When  moving  rig,  saw  rides  on  level 
with  skids  instead  of  up  in  the  air.  Also  other  valuable  improvements.  De¬ 
scription  and  price  by  return  mail.  You  can  always  get  delivery  from  WITTE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKSSS  S^EbSSSS: 


Stewart  No.  1 
Cow  Clipping  Machine 


Keep  Milk  Free  From  Dirt  and  Filth 

Long,  thick  hair  on  your  cows  forms  a  lodging  place  for 
dirt  and  filth.  However  careful  the  milker,  this  dirt  cannot 
be  prevented  from  dropping  into  the  milk. 

-  Cows  should  be  clipped  on  udders,  flanks 

and  underline  every  month  during  the  win¬ 
ter  and  early  spring.  These  parts  may  then 
be  easily  and  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
milking,  preventing  milk  contamination 
from  dropping  filth. 

Clipping  is  strongly  urged  by  dairy  farmers,  certified 
milk  producers  and  federal  bureaus.  Here  is  a  strong 
endorsement: 

WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO. 

Plainsboro,  N.  J„  Nov.  12, 1919. 

We  clip  our  cows  at  least  once  each  month.  By  clip¬ 
ping  the  flanks,  udders  and  rear  portion  of  the  cow,  it  is 
possible  to  groom  and  wash  the  dirt  from  the  cow,  which 
would  be  very  difficult  to  do  if  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow. 

WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY  CO. 

By  H.  W.  Jeffers. 

The  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine  will  clip  a  cow 
in  5  minutes.  Hand  operated — runs  easily — well  built 
— lasts  a  lifetime.  Buy  from  your  dealer  at  $12.75 
or  send  us  $2.00,  paying  the  balance  on  arrival. 
Electric  clipping  machine,  direct  current,  $60; 
alternating  current,  $80. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Roosevelt  Road  and  Central  Ave.,  Dept.B141  Chicago 


FARMS!  WE’VE  GOT  ’EM 

THE  CREAM  gf  THE  BARGAINS 

Picture*  and  details  of  just  what  you  want  mailed  only  on  recelp 
of  your  statement  of  requirements  and  price  range.  All  farms 
rigidly  Inspected  before  offered  for  sale.  We  publish  no  catalog. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM  &  141  Broadway.  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  good  man  with  family  of  boys 
who  can  operate  300-aere  farm  successfully  to 
rnise  feed  enough  for  50  head  of  dairy  cows;  all 
modern  tools,  including  tractor,  on  farm;  house, 
garden  and  wood  furnished;  state  -salary  desired 
and  how  soon  can  start.  R.  T.  JjANDMAN, 
Springboro,  Pa. 


YOUNG  COUPLE — Man  handy;  run  truck  and 
work  around  grist  mill;  woman  cook  and 
housework;  an  interest  given.  M.  E.  LAMH, 
New  Egypt,  N.  .T. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  competent,  energetic  and 
thrifty  man;  I  have  about  45  acres  of  good 
land  under  cultivation;  woodlot,  orchard,  horses 
and  cattle;  location  is  very  good  for  truck,  berry 
and  flower  Summer  trade.  What  is  your  propo¬ 
sition  to  work  and  cash  in  on  it?  If  you  are 
single  can  board  you.  Reply  to  ADVERTISER 
(1103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker,  giving  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  nationality. 


PARMER  wanted,  March  1st,  1920;  married; 

strictly  sober  and  honest;  reference  required; 
also  board  extra  help.  E.  K.  BREADY,  Howard 
and  Huntingdon  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED— At  once,  capable  working  farmer, 
married,  to  take  charge  under  superintendent; 
one  who  understands  farming  thoroughly;  good 
wages,  house,  etc.  Address,  giving  references 
and  where  last  employed.  ADVERTISER  (1190, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Manager  for  well-stocked,  modern 
farm  of  100  acres,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  one 
of  bdst  markets  in  country;  good  reliable  mar¬ 
ried  man  with  experience  in  gardening  and 
poultry  raising  desired:  permanent  position  for 
right  party;  give  full  details  as  to  experience, 
references,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
(1200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  who  is  a  good  milker,  to  handle 
small  retail  dairy  route  selling  200  qts.  milk; 
town  located  on  farm;  married  man  preferred; 
good  wages  paid;  state  salary  expected,  give  ref¬ 
erences  and  when  at  liberty.  Address  C'OLVER 
FARMS,  Culver,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  dairy  farm 
in  New  Jersey;  good  opportunity  for  the  right 
man  and  witli  a  good  chance  to  have  eutire 
charge  shortly;  wife  to  help  with  housework; 
good  home;  steam  heat  and  With;  wages  to  start. 
580  per  month  and  keep;  state  cxiierience,  age 
and  nationality.  ADVERTISER  0202,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  crop  foreman,  single1,  for  permanent 
position  on  280-acre  general  farm:  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
6203.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  cow  testing  association 
work;  must  have  practical  dairy  experience 
and  scientific  training'.  .1.  W.  BARTLETT, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  ,T. 


WANTED— Woman  to  help  in  general  house¬ 
work;  suburb  near  New  York;  four  adults;  all 
conveniences;  agreeable  conditions:  sitting-room; 
good  salary.  MRS.  H.  PAUL  MEHL1N,  May- 
wood,  N.  ,T. 


WANTED — Man  of  ability  to  manage  one  tbou- 
sand-acre  farm  in  Western  New  York;  first- 
class  soil;  railroad  switch  on  property;  products 
hay.  grain,  live  stock,  etc.,  also  muck  crops: 
excellent  salary  with  permanent  position  offered 
to  man  of  experience,  integrity  and  executive 
ability.  Apply,  giving  references,  to  JOHN  A. 
GRAHAM,  103  Ellwanger  &  Burry  Building, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Experienced  farmer:  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  graduate  preferred;  married  man.  without 
children:  wife  to  act  as  housekeeper  for  owner 
and  wife;  separate  apartment  for  farmer  in 
owner's  house,  with  all  modern  improvements; 
one  mile  to  city  of  15,000;  only  man  who  will 
take  full  responsibility  in  raising  of  crops  con¬ 
sidered.  BELVEDERE  FARMS.  Westerly.  R.  I. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  with  practical  exper¬ 
ience;  small  plant:  near  Washington:  give 
reference  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
PROVIDENCE  FARM,  G.  H.  Harris,  Manager, 
Anacostia,  D.  C. 


WANTED— An  experienced  poultryman;  single 
man  preferred;  one  with  experience  in  hatch¬ 
ing  and  rearing  chicks  in  large  numbers:  above 
all.  must  be  a  bustler  and  able  to  keep  help 
under  him  busy;  in  answering  give  experience 
and  references  as  to  honesty.  Address  P.  O. 
DRAWER  118.  Altoona,  Pa. 


'ANTED — A  first-class  man  for  creamery:  only 
one  who  can  turn  out  the  highest  quality 
butter  and  cheese  need  apply;  give  reeom- 
endations,  wages  expected  and  state  when  you 
n  start.  Apply  WHEATF1ELD  FARMS,  R.  D. 
i.  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Women  attendants  in  state  institu¬ 
tion  for  feeble-minded;  salary  835  per  mouth 
and  maintenance;  state  age  when  applying  Ap¬ 
ply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  LetchwortU  Village, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED,  on  April 
1,  to  manage  100-aere  rarm.  located  about  50 
miles  from  New  York,  as  a  dairy;  would  make 
liberal  arrangement  on  profit-sharing  basis  if 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  6170,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Dairyman  for  privates  estate  in 
Westchester  County:  must  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  and  understand  handling  of  liigh-class 
cows.  Address,  with  references,  giving  full 
particulars,  ADVERTISER  6217,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  poultryman  >>11  New  Jersey 
stock  farm;  cleanliness  and  quality,  not 
quantity:  no  incubators;  owner  old  expert 

breeder;  $75.  with  small  cottage.  Write  M.  H. 
NORRIS.  875  West  ISOth  Street,  New  York. 


HERDSMAN  Experienced:  young  American; 

prefer  medium-sized  herd  of  Holst*‘ins  or 
Guernseys;  state  highest  wages  and  all.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6210,  care  Rural  New-Y.n-’  ex. 


WANTED — Farm  superintendent,  with  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  practical  training  in  handling  all  kinds 
of  live  stock;  apply,  by  letter  only,  giving  de¬ 
rails  as  to  age,  education,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  GEORGE  E.  BECKWITH,  Governor, 
Sailors’  Snug  Harbor,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman,  herdsman,  butter- 
maker  desires  responsible  position;  cleanly 
habits;  good  references;  steady;  American;  sin¬ 
gle;  31.  ADVERTISER  6189,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Manager  or  herdsman; 

college  graduate;  five  years’  experience  with 
Holsteins,  A.  R.  ().  work;  married;  references. 
ADVERTISER  6192.  care  ifural  New-Yorker. 

ENERGETIC  poultryman  desires  change;  want 
position  where  an  honest  and  faithful  worker's 
results  are  appreciated;  my  references  will  prove 
ability  as  working  manager;  successful  with 
Mammoth  equipment,  raising  chicks,  eggs  year 
'round,  culling,  mating,  etc.;  through  years  of 
study  and  practical  experience  I  have  gained 
the  knowledge  of  how  and  what  to  do;  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  experiment;  no  offer  under  $1,500 
and  privileges  considered:  married:  no  children. 
ADVERTISER  6197,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN  —  Middle-aged.  single,  reliable, 
steady  worker;  thoroughly  understands  the 
business;  first-class  butter-maker;  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  fodern  dairy.  ADVERTISER  0198,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  manager  of  dairy  farm: 

eight  years’  experience  in  breeding,  developing 
and  testing  of  Holstein  cattle:  also  in  buying, 
selling,  fitting  and  showing;  thorough  knowledge 
of  general  farming:  must  be  good  proposition, 
with  opportunities  for  developing  a  high-class 
establishment;  can  furnish  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  6199.  care  Rural  Neyw-Yorkor. 

WANTED — By  middle-aged,  capable  farmer,  po¬ 
sition  as  working  foreman  on  Eastern  farm, 
general  or  trucking;  married;  two  children,  ages 
17  and  9:  must  be  near  good  market  and  No.  1 
high  school;  or  what  kind  of  a  proposition  have 
you  to  offer?  Ready  about  March  1.  SAMUEL 
S.  BENNETT.  R.  No.  8.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  superintendent,  agricultural  school 
graduate,  successful  practitioner,  wants  open¬ 
ing  on  large  scale;  age  25  years  (single!:  West 
or  Middle  West  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6194. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  coiqde  with  4-year-old  boy  want  posi¬ 
tion  February  1;  man  for  general  farming: 
woman  as  housekeeper  or  cook  for  6  or  8  men: 
state  particulars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AN  (jnergetic,  refined  woman  wants  position  as 
housekeeper,  capable  taking  full  charge;  good 
cook:  country  no  obfcction:  state  full  particulars 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  0220,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  scientific  training,  25  years’ 
practical  experience  in  all  branches,  find  fully 
alive  to  modern  requirements:  I  solicit  your 
fullest  investigation.  ADVERTISER  6205,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  a  thoroughly  competent 
married  man  as  superintendent  on  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate:  well  versed  in  farming,  gardening 
and  the  care  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine:  good  feeder  and  calf  man.  with  show 
ring  experience;  honest,  sober,  industrious,  with 
the  owner’s  interests  always  in  view;  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  Address  BOX  196,  Red 
Bank,  X.  J. 

SITUATION  WANTED  by  a  practical,  thorough. 

up-to-date  farm  superintendent,  experienced  in 
management  of  large  farms  successfully;  pure¬ 
bred  stock.  A.  R.  O.  work,  certified  milk.  etc. 
Address  ADVERTISER  6219,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  working  foreman  on  farm 
or  private  estate;  life  experience  in  farming, 
stock  and  vegetables;  married:  one  child. 
ADVERTISER  620(5,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  large  estate  or  farm: 

lawyer,  with  3  years  of  practice;  28  years 
old;  agricultural  college  training  and  practical 
experience;  for  years  on  a  farm,  as  well  as  by 
being  a  tester  in  association  and  A.  If.  work. 
ADVERTISER  6207.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ACCOUNT  sale  of  farm,  experienced  farm  and 
estate  manager  is  open  for  engagement;  mar¬ 
ried,  middle  age,  small  family;  expert  orehardist 
and  general  farmer:  first  class  reference  present 
employer;  only  permanent  position  on  property 
affording  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,500  and  priv¬ 
ileges  considered.  ADVERTISER  6172,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager;  have  son 
16  years;  life  experience:  best  references;  real 
reasons  for  changing.  ADVERTISER  0174,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  married,  experienced,  desires 
position  ou  private  plant;  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  small  plant;  at  present  employed; 
open  for  position  Jan.  1st:  first-class  references. 
ADVERTISER  6188,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  married,  wishes 
position  ou  private  or  commercial  place;  can 
show  results.  H.  BERMAN,  70S  Cauldwell  Ave., 
Bronx,  New  York  City. 

FARMER-GARDENER  desires  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  place:  experienced;  American:  mar¬ 
ried;  no  children:  references.  ADVERTISER 
017S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  mau.  age  24.  American,  single,  two 
years’  practical  farming  experience,  truck, 
dairy  and  swine,  desires  position  on  farm  where 
raising  purebred  hogs  is  the  business;  wages 
$50.00  per  month  with  board  and  room.  Address 
ADVERTISER  6215.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  open  for  first-class  position,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  Guernseys;  nothing  under  $75  and 
board  considered;  single.  BOX  217,  Highland 
Falls.  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER.  American.  Protestant,  desires 
position:  twenty  years’  experience;  capable; 
good  cook:  one  or  two  men  in  family.  Address 
ADVERTISER  6210.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager:  best  ref¬ 
erences  given::  life  experience.  ADVERTISER 
6218.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN  and  herdsman  wants  position  ou 
private  estate  or  working  foreman:  life  ex¬ 
perience;  formerly  manager  large  dairy  farm: 
capable  of  handling  men  to  best  advantage; 
single;  wages  $75  per  month.  Address  W.  D. 
GREEN.  Sayvllle,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

FARM  manager  open  for  position  Jan.  1st, 
where  purebred  Holstein  herd  is  established; 
single,  American.  27  years;  scientific  training 
and  years  practical  experience  in  A.  R.  O.  work, 
herd  management,  feeding  and  calf  raising; 
thorough  knowledge  of  crops,  farm  machinery 
and  handling  of  men;  desires  location  in  Middle 
East:  state  particulars  iu  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6213,  cate  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  ns  herdsman  or  assistant 
superintendent  on  up-to-date  dairy,  farm  or 
estate:  American;  27  years  of  age;  single;  life 
experience  in  all  branches  of  farming;  agricul¬ 
tural  college  training;  wages  $85  per  month, 
board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  6208,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  RENT — On  shares,  250-acre  farm,  near 
Auburn,  N.  Y.;  wheat,  other  grain,  Alfalfa, 
potatoes,  hay,  etc.;  all  tillable,  easily  worked, 
strong  limestone  soil;  two  sets  buildings;  near 
city;  improved  roads;  excellent  opportunity  to 
responsible  party.  Apply,  giving  references  and 
experience,  E.  H.  THOMSON,  care  Federal  Land 
Bank.  Springfield,  Mass. 

WANTED — By  American  married  man,  45  years 
of  age,  no  children;  experienced  in  farming 
and  dairying  25  years;  prefer  farming  on  shares 
or  a  small  dairy  farm;  from  the  15th  of  January 
till  the  15th  of  March.  LEWIS  HINKLE, 
Edensburg,  Pa. 

DAIRY,  stocked,  wanted  on  shares.  VAN 
WYCK,  4324  Broadway,  New  York. 

RENT  or  SHARES — Thirty  farms  in  3  sections; 

total  6.000  acres;  will  divide  to  suit;  various 
farm  propositions  to  offer;  location  Somerset 
Co..  N.  J.  0.  DRYSDALE  BLACK,  233  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  (Call  Mondays.) 

FARM  w-orkers  wanted  on  shares;  51  acres  first- 
class  potato  land;  8  cows;  milk  sold  at  home. 
MARTIN  WETZEL,  Jamesburg,  Rod  Hall.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm;  30  acres  fruit;  in 
the  beautiful  and  productive  Finger  Lake  re¬ 
gion:  apples,  cherries,  pears,  plums,  grapes;  on 
good  road;  2  miles  from  village;  2  houses,  barn, 
toolhonse,  fruit  house,  etc.;  loading  switch  at 
end  of  farm;  storked  or  unstocked.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6190.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  located  in  Chenango 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  good  house,  newly  overhauled; 
water  in  house;  one  small  stable,  hay  barn  and 
new  henhouse;  all  for  $1,300;  ideal  place  for 
small  dairy  and  poultry;  near  town.  Owner, 
ARTHUR  GATES,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 

50  ACRES  level  land,  Berks  County,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia;  fine  schools;  good  market:  timber  tract; 
good  buildings.  LIZZIE  LINGRELL,  Annicostia, 
D.  C. 

FOR  SALE — 165-acre  dairy,  stocked;  100  acres 
heavy  timber;  3  miles  railroad.  GEORGE 
MINER,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  general  and  dairy  farm  in 
Somerset  Co..  New  Jersey:  all  tillable,  level; 
good  house  and  buildings;  6  cows,  4  heifers,  3 
horses,  7  pigs,  200  chickens,  farm  implements, 
mostly  new;  price  $15,000:  $8,000  cash:  crops  in¬ 
cluded:  owner  going  abroad.  ADVERTISER  6201. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm.  101  acres;  nice  Summer 
boarding  house;  2,600  ft.  high,  with  furniture 
and  farm  tools;  20  head  of  cattle.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6195.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm  to  lease,  with  option  buying; 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  10  to  25  miles  market. 
FELIX  BECK.  R.  2.  Hicksville,  I..  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Good  farm  of  70  acres;  milk  sold 
at  door.  10c  quart;  fully  stocked;  only  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  man.  knowing  his  business,  with 
some  money  to  invest  in  stock,  wanted;  thirty 
miles  from  New  York:  good  chance.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MY  FARM  of  80  acres  to  be  sold  before  Febru¬ 
ary  1.  Particulars,  MRS.  EMILY  AYRES, 
R.  4.  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — About  20  acres,  mostly  muck;  all 
tillable;  State  road:  5  minutes  station.  C.  W. 
BROWN.  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — My  farm  of  150  acres,  3(4 
miles  to  city;  45  acres  in  tillage;  50  in  wood 
and  growing  pine;  balance  in  pasture:  20  rods 
from  house  to  lake,  which  is  a  lovely  view:  let 
boats  In  Summer  to  more  than  pay  taxes;  It  is 
big  enough  for  a  dairy  farm,  or  an  elegant  place 
for  Summer  hoarders:  10-room  house  and  lovely 
shade  trees;  the  buildings  are  insured  for  $4,000: 

I  will  let  go  with  this  place  20  tons  of  bay.  10 
cords  of  dry  wood,  for  $5,500  if  sold  before  Jan¬ 
uary.  JAMES  A.  MeKEAGE,  Concord,  N.  11. 

WANTED — To  rent,  80-acre  or  more  equipped 
farm,  on  shares  or  cash,  with  privilege  of 
having,  within  150  miles  of  N.  Y.  ST.  HEB- 
BAVNY,  1296  Avenue  A.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FARM,  57  acres,  for  sale  or  exchange;  one  mile 
on  improved  road  to  village  and  school;  4 
miles  R.  R.  town:  will  exchange  as  part  pay¬ 
ment  on  large  eqpipped  farm;  $4,000.  with  stock 
and  tools.  A.  D.  PECK,  Pitcher,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 200-acre  farm  and  buildings;  high 
state  cultivation:  suitable  for  truck,  dairy  and 
grain;  Southeast  Virginia.  ADVERTISER  6209, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

175- ACRE  fruit  farm;  2,000  apple  trees  25  years 
old:  house,  two  barns;  $15,000  worth  of  lumber 
and  wood;  one  and  one-lialf  miles  to  mill  and 
two  villages.  Price  $12,000.  with  $5,000  cash; 
bargain.  CHAS.  D.  ROBERTS,  Dexter.  Me. 

WANTED— To  rent,  with  privilege  of  buying, 
modern  dairy  farm,  about  00  acres  tillable, 
with  permanent  pasture,  good  buildings,  stock, 
tools,  equipment;  state  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6156,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  and  stock  at  auction.  Dec.  30.  10  a.  in.; 

ou  above  date  I  shall  offer  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder  m.v  112-acre  Alfalfa  farm,  situ¬ 
ated  about  9  miles  southwest  of  Oneida,  iu 
Cowassolou  Valley.  IF,  miles  south  of  Merrills- 
ville:  farm  iu  high  state  cultivation;  30  acres 
Alfalfa:  farm  well  worth  $0,500:  terms  on  farm; 
reasonable  amount  down;  1-3  long  time;  balance 
upon  delivery  of  deed:  stock  consists  of  20  1  tad 
registered  and  high-grade  Holsteins  and  40 
sheep.  For  further  particulars  address  GEO.  R. 
CROSS,  R.  2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

90-ACRE  KAHM;  well  situated;  practically  level, 
with  southeastern  exposure;  all  necessary 
buildings:  $2,000  cash;  price  $3,300.  FRED 
PATTERSON,  Quakertowu.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — My  dairy  and  stock  farm,  located 
6(4  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  170  acres, 
nearly  level,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  near¬ 
ly  all  buildings  are  new  and  modern:  15  acres  of 
Alfalfa;  price,  $11,000;  one-half  can  remain. 
For  further  particulars,  address  BOX  2,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

TENANT  farmers  wanted:  have  several  co-op¬ 
erative  farm  propositions  requiring  small  in¬ 
vestment;  location  Somerset  Co..  N.  J.  C.  DRYS- 
PALE  BLACK,  233  Broadway,  New  York.  (Call 
Mondays.) 

FOR  SALE — Appleerest  Farm;  265  acres;  over 
200,000  feet  pulp  wood;  150  acres  pasturage, 
with  never-failing  water;  50  acres  tillable  land; 
house,  8  rooms  and  bath;  hot  and  cold  running 
water;  telephone;  barn  for  18  head  cattle;  sta¬ 
ble  and  henhouse,  silo,  milk  house;  Summer  mills 
-oute:  maple  sugar  orchard;  new  sugar  outfit. 
JOAN  NEWTON  CUNEO,  Wilmington,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Established  livery  and  trucking 
business  in  prosperous  town,  60  miles  from 
New  York  City;  steady  all-year  income;  fully 
equipped;  owner  in  poor  health;  will  sacrifice  for 
quick  sale.  ADVERTISER  0176,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


70  ACRES  red  shale;  high  state  cultivation;  % 
mile  to  town;  modern  dairy  and  horse  barn; 
room  for  25  head;  90-ton  cement  silo;  other 
necessary  buildings.  OSCAR  BOLICH,  McKeans- 
burg.  Pa. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  privilege  of  buying, 
small  place,  %  to  2  acres,  within  one  hour 
of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  6151,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
situated  at  Holbrook  station,  50  miles  from 
Penn,  station:  capacity  2,000  hens;  3,000  bear¬ 
ing  trees.  SUNRISE  FARM,  Holbrook.  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 120  acres  in  Monroe  County  fruit 
belt,  for  $21,000,  and  worth  the  money;  de¬ 
tailed  description  here  impracticable.  If  inter¬ 
ested.  address  ADVERTISER  6214,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


THOROUGH  farmer  will  rent  farm  on  lake  or 
river,  with  picturesque  woodland  and  some 
tillable  land;  must  be  within  seventy-five  miles 
of  New1  York:  suitable  for  boys’  camp.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  poultry  farm;  five  acres;  eight-room 
house,  modern  conveniences;  seven  hundred 
Leghorns:  water  in  houses;  three  hundred  peach 
trees.  ADVERTISER  6211,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  a 
farm  with  established  Summer  boarding  busi¬ 
ness.  or  suitable  as  such,  by  reliable  party  with 
two  grown  up  daughters;  please  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  CHRIST  CIIRISTO- 
PHERSON,  97  West  Street,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 

1 

WANTED— Second-hand  coal-burning  hinder 

in 

good  running  order.  ADVERTISER  6191, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

care 

WANTED  —  Car  of  clover  mixed  hay. 
BRICKS,  Medford.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

F. 

WANTED — Eight  to  10  tons  hay.  second  grade. 
GROSS  FARMS,  Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — -Forty  tons  good  grade  cow  hay, 
clover  mixed  preferred:  state  lowest  cash  price 
t.  o.  b.  J.  C.  GOEBEL.  Congers,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  hundred  locust  trees,  delivered 
at  boat  or  car.  F.  W.  WOOLSEY,  Milton,  N.  Y. 


FOtt  SALE — Five  thousand  egg  Newtown  ma¬ 
chine;  automatic  egg  turner;  oversize  furnace; 
will  handle  twelve  thousand  eggs:  used  one  sea¬ 
son;  in  first-class  condition.  BABY  CHICK 
FARM.  Staatsburg.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hall  2,400-egg  incubator:  used  two 
seasons:  price  on  application.  LONGVIEW 
FARMS,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


A  SINGLE  horse  gas  spraying  machine;  10 
horsepower;  60-gallon  tank  capacity;  A-l  con¬ 
dition;  $300;  specially  adapted  for  spraying 
trees.  F.  N.  GREENLAW.  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Jersey  City  Stockyards,  Foot  of  Sixth 
Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SIIELLBARK  hickory  nuts.  10  cents  pound  and 
common  black  walnuts,  5  cents;  pound.  HOUG- 
LAND  &  MILLER,  244,  Boonville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — One  Lay  Porta  power  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  power  from  rear  wheels  of  auto¬ 
mobiles:  840.00,  delivered:  never  unpacked. 
ARTHUR  LOPER,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Avery  18-36  tractor,  with  gasi¬ 
fier,  extension  rims,  mud  cleats,  set  spuds, 
self-steerer;  worth  within  $200  of  a  new  one; 
offered  $700  less;  price  $1,500  cash  f.  o.  b.  cars. 
One  Avery  heavy  beam  5-bottom  gang;  10  extra 
points;  $350  cash  f.  o.  b.  Oue  24-inch  Avery 
brush  plow:  $150  cash  f.  o.  b.  E.  McD.  MOORE, 
Westover,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Two  390  egg  incubators,  25  Inter¬ 
national  hovers,  all  in  good  condition.  WILL¬ 
IAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — We  wish  to  exchange  a  fine 
registered  Holstein  bull  calf  for  a  good  cream 
separator.  MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  Cassadaga, 


HONEY — Extracted  buckwheat,  f.  o.  b.  my 
station,  10-lb.  pails  in  lots  of  two  or  more, 
52.35  each:  60-lb.  cans,  $12;  12-lb.  cans,  de¬ 
livered  iu  2d  zoue,  53.20;  3d  zone,  83.35.  Write 
for  price  on  clover  honey.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
West  Dauby,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  four-cylinder  Kerniatli  iuarim 
engine,  Atwater- Kent;  16  b.  p.  at  650  revolu 
tions;  used  only  a  few  hours:  $300  cash  f.  o.  b 
E.  McD.  MOORE,  Westover.  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gal. 
f.  o.  b.  C.  TIMMERMAN,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 40-50  thousand  Wilder  currant  cut 
tings.  P.  O.  BOX  65,  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Carload  horse  manure;  state  price 
STERLING  FARM.  Mamaroneek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 390-egg  Cyphers  incubators.  Write 
NELSON’S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 8-16  Avery  tractor  with  Grand  De¬ 
tour  2-bottom  14-in.  plows;  $600.00.  BEN 
MoENTEER,  Lumber  City.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  6-ineh  suction  6-inch  discharge 
centrifugal  pump,  with  10  ft.  metal  lined  sue- 
tiou  hose,  20  ft.  discharge  hose,  about  15  ft. 
iron  pipe,  couplings  and  elboWs,  all  above  6  in. ; 
$300  cash  f.  o.  b.  E.  McD.  MOORE.  Westover, 
Md. 


FOR  SALE — Absolutely  new  “Wade”  drag  saw; 

cut  only  4  cords;  sharp  saw;  highest  bid  takes 
it.  ELBRIDGE  FARMS,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 
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How  Do  You 
Do  Your 
Chores  ? 

The  OLD  Way  or  the 
JAMES  Way? 

The  old  way — cleaning  out  the  barn 
is  the  dirtiest  and  hardest  work  on  the 
place — a  chore  that-  shirked  by 
everyone  who  has  a  chance  to  get 
away  from  it.  Loading  up  the  old 
wheelbarrow — pushing  it  out  through 
the  barn,  leaving  a  trail  of 
dripping  filth — across  a 
mushy  yard  and  up  on  to  a 
manure  pile,  trying  the 
strength  and  patience  of  the 
strongest  man ;  afterwards 
loading  the  wagon  from  the 
pile,  losing  the  liquid — who 
could  like  such  a  job? 

But  dirty  work  like  this  is 
no  longer  necessary  on  any 
farm. 

This  task,  like  many  other 
tasks  in  the  dairy  barn,  has 
been  changed  by  James  to  a 
chore  that  even  the  boys  like 
and  which  they  can  do  as 
well  as  the  strongest  man. 

James  Carriers 
Make  Chore  TimeShort 

What  a  snap  it  is  to  clean  the  barn 
the  modern  James  Way!  How  easy  to 
drop  the  carrier  to  the  floor,  lifting 
the  manure  barely  knee  high  to  get 
it  into  the  tub. 

In  a  few  moments  the  big  tub  can 
be  loaded  with  more  manure  than  half 

dozen  i  wheelbarrows  can  hold.  Then 
a  quick,  easy  run  out  of  the  barn  and 
a  jerk  on  the  trip  empties  the  load 
directly  into  wagon  or  spreader  or 
onto  the  pile.  And  it’s  a  clean  way. 
The  tub  is  practically  water  tight — 
no  slopping  or  dripping. 

A  most  attractive  feature  of  this 
new  way  is  that  freedom  from  the 
drudgery  costs  you  less — in  actual 
dollars  and  cents — than  the  old  way 
of  cleaning  with  a  wheelbarrow,  or 
with  wagon  driven  through  the  barn. 

Every  farmer  ought  to  know  that 
the  old-time  wheel-bajrrow  way  of 
cleaning  the  barn  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  way  .  He  knows  veiy  well  it’s 
the  hardest. 

The  cost  of  wheelbarrows  or  the 
cost  of  modern  carriers  is  only 
fraction  of  the  real  cost. 

The  real  expense  is  the  time  re¬ 
quired — time  for  which  you  pay  cash 
if  your  hired  man  does  the  work;  or 
time  in  which  you  can  be  earning 
bigger  profits  if  you  do  it  yourself. 

James  Carriers 

cut  this  time  in  half. 

James  Carriers  are  more  strongly 
and  heavily  built  than  they  need  be. 
All  tubs  are  made  of  18  gauge  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  built  on  a  framework 
of  galvanized  iron,  end  of  tub  rein¬ 
forced  with  galvanized  steel  plate. 
Well  riveted,  all  rivets  Sherardized. 
Perfect  control  clutch  and  brake 
make  it  possible  to  lower  the  tub 
quickly  by  its  own  weight — yet 
keeping  the  speed  of  descent  under 
absolute  control.  Shaft  is  all  cold 
rolled  steel  1%  inches  in  diameter. 

The  lifting  chain  has  the  full 
length  of  the  shaft  on  which  to  wind 
— winds  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an 
open  spiral,  avoiding  wear.  JAMES 
I-beam  track  has  a  narrow  thread, 
affording  no  place  for  snow,  sleet  or 
dirt  to  collect;  being  one  piece,  it 
cannot  spread  and  bind  the  tracker 
wheels.  Depth  of  the  track  and  its 
heavy  flanges  prevent  it  from  spring¬ 
ing  under  heavy  loads,  and  give  the 
track  long  life  because  of  the  great¬ 
er  thickness  of  wearing  surface. 
JAMES  Safety  Switch  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  from  below,  no  matter  how  high 
the  track. 

The  ingenious  “I-beam  track”  and 
“button-on  hangers”  make  it  easy  to 
put  up  JAMES  rigid  track  carriers 
—easy  even  for  inexperienced  help. 
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In  putting  up  the  track,  the  hangers  swill  carriers,  horse  stable  fixtures, 
‘button  on” — the  button  of  the  hang-  hog,  sheep,  and  beef  barn  equipment, 
er  is  put  through  the  hole  in  the  are  described  in  the  book,  “The 
track,  hanger  turned  to  position  de-  Jamesway”  which  will  be  sent  on  re¬ 
sired  and  fastened  to  joist  or  ceiling,  quest. 

No  special  curves  are  required,  be-  g  Planning 


cause  JAMES  “I-beam  track”  is 
easily  and  quickly  bent  to  any  curve 
right  in  the  barn  without  the  use  of 
heat. 

Other  Work  Saver®  and 
Milk  Makers 

Such  as  the  James  drinking  cups, 
feed  and  milk  can  carriers  and  trucks, 
cow  stalls,  stanchions,  mangers,  cow 
pens,  bull  and  hog  pens,  ventilators, 


For  many  years,  the  James  Barn 
Planning  Department  has  been  help¬ 
ing  customers  and  others  in  planning 
new  barns  and  remodeling  old  barns. 
In  this  work,  Mr.  James  has  associ¬ 
ated  with  him  a  competent  architect 
and  engineer  of  unusual  experience  in 
ventilation  and  construction  prob¬ 
lems,  another  architect  who  has  many 
years  of  experience  in  the  planning 
of  new  buildings  and  remodeling  of 


James  Manufacturing  Company 

Ft.  Atkinson  Ws.  Elmira  NY.  Minneapolis,  Minn.. 
Makers  of  Labor-Saving  Barnv  Equipment 


dairy  barns,  a  large  number  of  ex¬ 
perienced  draftsmen — and  in  the  field 
are  some  60  experts  whose  work  takes 
them  daily  into  dairy  barns  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  consulting  on  re¬ 
modeling  and  other  b.  rn  problems, 
drawing  preliminary  plans  and  re¬ 
porting  on  new  ideas  and  unusual 
conditions. 

All  this  experience  and  ability  in 
the  planning  of  new  or  remodeling  of 
old  a  dairy  barns  is  at  your  service. 
Full  information  regarding  the  James 
barn  planning  service  and  all  James 
equipment  is  given  in  the 

Free  Barn  Book 

of  336  pages  entitled  “The  James 
Way”  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Please  state  number  of  cows  you  own. 
If  interested  in  hog  barn  equipment 
ask  for  the  “Hog  Barn  Book”.  You 
want  more  milk  from  your  cows — 
you  want  less  work — write  for  it  to¬ 
day. 
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The  Scientific  Search  For  A  Peach 

d 

New  Jersey  Coming  Back  With  New  Varieties 


Part  I. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  told  of  the  wonderful  work  in 
peach  breeding  conducted  by  Prof.  M.  A.'  Blake  and 
Prof.  E.  A.  Conners.  Now  we  have  full  details  of  this 
work,  and  we  can  tell  our  readers  in  a  series  of  articles 
how  and  why  the  experiment  was  made,  and  what  is  to 
be  expected  from  it.  First  it  may  he  asked  what  New 
Jersey  growers  desire  in  the  way  of  new  varieties?  No 
one  can  answer  this. better  than  Prof.  Conners,  who  has 
followed  through  this  long  and  patient  work.  Here  is 
his  answer : 

WHAT  WE  DESIRE  IN  VARIETIES. — What  is 
to  be  our  ideal?  In  the  first  place,  we  should 
like  to  have  an  Elberta  with  more  dessert 
Quality  and  more  hardiness.  Secondly,  we  desire  a 
peach  at  Carman  time  or  earlier,  with  a  better  shape 


for  packing  than  that  variety,  with  a  brighter  color 
and  freestone.  Thirdly,  we  desire  a  yellow  freestone 
variety  at  that  season  and  another  to  follow  that  one. 
Fourthly,  a  good  yellow  to  follow  Elberta  is  desir¬ 
able.  Combined  in  these  must  be  productiveness, 
resistance  to  diseases,  hardiness  in  bud  and  lack  of 
irritability.  A  big  order?  Indeed  it  is,  but  to  get 
anywhere  we  must  aim  high.  The  fulfillment  may  be 
long  put  off,  but  must  come  some  day.  If  we  could 
get  a  series  of  varieties  having  the  good  qualities  of 
Elberta  with  added  hardiness  and  quality  to  extend 
from  Greensboro  time  till  frost,  methinks  the  ideal 
will  have  been  consummated. 

How  did  the  work  come  to  start? 


The  San  Jos6  scale  all  but  eliminated  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  peach  trees  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  from 
about  1S95  to  1905,  and  many  growers  were  discour¬ 
aged  from  trying  to  revive  the  business.  Prof.  E.  B. 
Voorhees,  then  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  realizing  how  important  the  peach  in¬ 
dustry  had  been  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  de¬ 
cided  that  the  station  could  do  no  greater  piece  of 
work  than  to  investigate  the  peach  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  growers  and  to  assist  in  the  revival  of 
the  industry.  Two  experimental  orchards  were 
planted,  one  at  High  Bridge  and  the  other  at  Vine- 
land,  in  1905  and  1907,  respectively,  where  for  the 
succeeding  few  years  the  horticultural  department 
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of  the  station  investigated  spraying,  fertilization, 
pruning,  packing,  shipping  and  other  essential  de¬ 
tails  of  peach  growing.  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake  and  his 
co-workers  came  to  see  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
work  that  eventually  New  Jersey  growers  would 
need  better  varieties  if  the  industry  was  to  flourish 
as  it  should.  Such  famous  varieties  as  Early  and 
Late  Crawford,  Mountain  Rose,  Fox  Seedling  and 
Smock,  all  varieties  originating  in  New  Jersey,  were 
giving  way  to  such  newcomers  as  Greensboro,  Car¬ 
man,  Champion,  Belle  and  Elborta  and,  while  the 
latter  were  apparently  popular  and  satisfactory  to 
the  growers  in  a  large  measure,  Prof.  Blake  and  his 
assistants  saw  that  the  time  would  come  when  bet¬ 
ter  varieties  than  Greensboro,  Carman  and  Cham¬ 
pion  in  particular  would  be  needed  in  New  Jersey, 
and  how  popular  an  attractive  yellow-fleshed  variety 
ripening  with  or  soon  after  Carman  would  be.  Some 
preliminary  work  in  breeding  was  done  previous  to 
1914,  but  in  that  year  individual  trees  were  covered 
with  tents  of  cheesecloth  and  a  real  effort  to  secure 
improved  varieties  was  under  way. 

Was  it  a  new  proposition? 

Breeding  of  plants  is  no  longer  the  “hit  or  miss” 
system  of  early  days;  much  has  been  learned  in  the 
last  10  years  as  to  the  behavior  of  plant  charac¬ 
ters  in  crosses  and  how  to  obtain  desired  results. 
Comparatively  little  work  had  been  done  in  the  sci¬ 
entific  breeding  of  peaches,  however,  previous  to 
1914.  To  be  sure,  thousands  of  peach  stones  that 
were  simply  gathered  from  some  standard  variety 
had  been  planted  from  time  to  time,  but  only  one 
parent  was  known,  and  no  one  could  say  whether  a 
pit  was  the  result  of  the  crossing  of  .two  varieties  or 
only  the  self-pollination  of  the  one.  There  was  little 
accurate  data  as  to  whether  the  crossing  of  two 
freestone  varieties  would  produce  freestone  seed¬ 
lings;  as  to  whether  crossing  a  white-fleshed  fruit 
with  a  yellow-fleshed  one  would  produce  seedlings 
bearing  yellow  or  white-fleshed  fruits,  as  to  whether 
the  round  or  the  oval  form  of  fruit  would  dominate 
In  a  cross,  whether  it  is  possible  to  combine  the  high¬ 
est  edible  quality  with  good  shipping  quality;  and 
many  other  things. 

Were  these  the  principal  reasons  for  the  work? 

While  the  principal  reason  for  undertaking  this 
breeding  work  with  peaches  was  to  secure  better 
varieties,  it  was  also  the  idea  to  determine  how  the 
various  characf eristics  of  the  peach  behave  in  crosses 
and  so  determine  the  best  ways  of  going  about  secur¬ 
ing  definite  results.  For  example,  the  St.  John  is  an 
attractive  round  yellow  freestone  peach  of  good 
quality,  ripening  a  few  days  later  than  Carman.  It 
is  uncertain  in  production,  however,  the  tree  is 
rather  weak  in  vigor  and  produces  the  small  type  of 
flower  and  rather  small  fruits.  If  this  variety  was 
crossed  with  an  early,  vigorous,  hardy,  productive 
white  peach  of  only  fair  quality,  what  characters 
would  dominate  in  the  seedlings?  Would  we  be 
likely  to  get  vigorous,  productive,  hardy  trees  that 
would  produce  large  yellow  fruits  of  a  quality  equal 
to  St.  John?  Or  would  we  be  more  likely  to  get  seed¬ 
lings  rather  weak  in  vigor,  producing  white  fruits  of 
fair  to  poor  quality?  The  way  in  which  all  the  char¬ 
acters  would  behave  could  only  be  determined  by 
such  definite  crossing  work  as  was  being  started. 

Do  peaches  breed  true  through  the  pits  or  seeds? 

It  is  still  quite  generally  believed  that  trees  grown 
from  the  seeds  of  our  common  varieties  of  fruit  will 
produce  fruit  inferior  to  that  of  the  parent.  This 
has  come  about  largely  because  the  great  majority 
of  wild  seedling  apples,  pears  and  peaches  found 
along  the  hedgerows,  in  fence  cornel’s  and  elsewhere 
produce  inferior  fruits.  While  it  is  a  fact  that  few 
of  our  fruit  trees  reproduce  the  parent  true  from 
seed,  making  it  necessary  to  bud  or  graft,  still  many 
of  our  varieties  will  produce  seedlings  of  consider¬ 
able  merit,  many  of  which  are  not  inferior  to  the 
parent.  Among  the  tree  fruits  the  peach  stands 
alone  as  being  readily  self-fertile ;  in  other  words, 
the  flowers  of  the  Elberta  peach  will  develop  into 
fruits  by  fertilization  with  Elberta  pollen,  the  Car¬ 
man  with  Carman  pollen,  etc.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  bees  to  carry  pollen  from  one  variety  to  another 
to  produce  fruit,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fruits  of  the  peach  form  and  mature  as 
a  result  of  self-fertilization.  Where  self-fertilization 
is  common  in  a  plant  there  is  much  .less  variation  in 
the  seedlings,  and  many  are  almost  identical  with 
the  parent.  This  is  true  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  peaches.  Such  old  authorities  as  William 
Prince  in  describing  the  Heath  Cling  in  1832  said, 
“it  has  the  peculiar  property  of  perpetuating  itself 
from  seed  with  but  a  partial  variation  in  most  cases, 
from  the  original;  the  fruit  of  some  of  the  seedling 
trees  being  rather  more  firm,  and  that  of  others 
varying  a  little  in  the  period  of  maturity,  but  the 
whole  having  a  general  affinity.”  Seedings  of  Early 
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Crawford  commonly  closely  resemble  that  variety, 
and  many  seedlings  of  Elberta  are  much  like  that 
well-known  sort.  But  few  seedlings  of  merit,  then, 
are  likely  to  come  from  poor  varieties.  In  trying  to 
breed  better  varieties,  and  especially  yellow-fleshed 
ones  ripening  earlier  than  Elberta,  certain  standard 
sorts  were  selected  as. parents. 

What  varieties  were  selected  as  parents? 

Greensboro,  because  it  is  a  hardy,  productive,  early 
peach  of  the  true  so-called  Chinese  Cling  type ;  St. 
John,  because  it  is  a  yellow  freestone  of  fine  quality 
for  its  season,  ripening  a  few  days  after  Carman, 
but  of  the  Crawford  race;  Early  Crawford,  because 
it  is  as  an  old  yellow  freestone  peach  recognized  for 
its  quality  and  ripening  before  Elberta ;  Belle,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  oval,  white  freestone  peach  of  good 
quality  and  said  to  be  of  the  same  or  of  similar  pa¬ 
rentage  as  Elberta ;  Elberta,  because,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  its  quality  is  often  criticized,  it  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  oval  peach  of  good  size  and  excellent  ship¬ 
ping  quality  that  succeeds  in  all  peach  districts  from 
Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  and  from  New  Jersey  to 
California.  No  other  variety  of  our  tree  fruits  can 
match  this  record  in  adaptability.  Its  general  popu¬ 
larity  means  that  it  is  a  peach  that  the  average  man 
can  grow  successfully.  It  was  also  of  interest  from  a 
breeding  standpoint,  since  a  parentage  that  would 
produce  two  such  sorts  as  Belle  and  Elberta  was 
thought  to  be  worth  taking  into  consideration.  Since 
the  first  crosses  were  made  several  other  varieties 
have  been  added  to  the  listbf  parents,  including  Car¬ 
man.  a  well-known,  hardy,  early  white  peach  ;  Lola,  a 
hardy  white  freestone,  ripening  a  few  days  later  than 
Carman ;  Slappey,  an  oval,  yellow  freestone,  ripening 
a  week  after  Carman  ;  Arp,  a  hardy  oval  yellow  cling¬ 
stone,  ripening  a  few  days  later  than  Gi'eensboro; 
Dewey,  a  hardy  yellow  freestone  ripening  about 
Carman  time;  Early  Wheeler,  a  very  early,  large, 
highly  colored  white  clingstone,  ripening  ’before 
Greensboro. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Review  of  Season’s  Work 

Part  II. 

SPRAYING. — There  ai*e  four  periods  into  which 
the  spray  year  can  be  readily  divided:  The  dor¬ 
mant  season,  including  delayed  dormant ;  the  “pink” 
or  pre-blossom  season ;  the  calyx  spray,  and  the 
Summer  sprays.  The  season  of  dormant  sprays  at 
a  strength  of  one  gallon  of  standard  lime-sulphur 
solution  to  eight  or  less  gallons  of  water  lasts  from 
the  time  the  leaves  are  well  off  the  trees  until  the 
apple  leaves  are  nearly  an  inch  long.  When  the 
leaves  on  the  blossom  buds  are  open  enough  for  the 
spray  to  reach  the  stems  of  the  fruit  there  is  danger 
of  serious  injury  to  the  fruit  crop  and  it  is  time 
to  start  the  “pink  spray”  at  a  strength  of  one  gallon 
of  lime-sulphur  to  not  less  than  25  gallons  of  water. 
The  “pink  spray”  lasts  until  the  blossoms  open 
enough  for  the  spray  to  liter  and  reach  the  repro¬ 
ductive  parts  (the  stamens  which  produce  the  pollen 
and  the  pistil  which  gives  it  a  chance  to  fertilize 
the  fruit).  The  calyx  spray  lasts  a  few  days  after 
the  petals  fall.  In  some  places  it  is  only  a  day  or 
two,  and  it  may  be  as  much  as  two  weeks.  The 
Summer  sprays  are  from  the  end  of  the  calyx  spray 
until  the  leaves  fall.  It  is  our  experience  that  the 
Summer  sprays  have  little  value  in  controlling 
dieases  or  most,  insects.  Please  note  that  what  is 
said  here  has  reference  only  to  Western  Neio  York, 
and  may  not  apply  at  all  to  other  apple  growing 
sections. 

CALYX  AND  PINK  SPRAY.— We  have  thought 
for  many  years  that  the  calyx  spray  was  the  only 
one  which  had  any  value  in  controlling  apple  scab, 
but  this  year  has  shown  that  (he  “pink  spray”  may 
have  as  much  value  under  certain  conditions.  Heavy 
rains  kept  the  ground  wet  later  than  usual,  so  that 
the  time  for  the  spray  before  blossoming  found  our 
orchards  quite  wet  Even  the  best  drained  ones 
were  hard  to  navigate  with  a  wheeled  vehicle.  We 
were  busy  with  the  tractor  and  teams  getting  the 
early  crops  in,  and  it  rained  nearly  every  day,  so 
there  was  little  chance  to  get  full  days  with  the 
spray  rigs.  We  got  over  the  sod  orchards  and  the 
sand  orchards,  but  did  not  put  on  the  second  rig 
and  try  to  get  over  all.  When  it  came  to  the  spray 
after  blossoming  we  dug  in  with  two  rigs  and  gave 
the  whole  place  a  thorough  soaking.  It  looked  as 
though  the  apples  were  setting  very  heavily,  but  in 
a  few  days  they  began  to  drop,  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  the  crop  would  be  very  light. 

SPRAY  INJURY. — Wherever  the  trees  were 
sprayed  well  there  was  a  great  deal  of  burning, 
which  took  off  about  all  the  leaves  from  many  of 
the  trees,  but  it  was  jmssible  to  show  a  patch  of 
scab  directly  connected  with  practically  every  burned 
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spot  on  a  leaf.  This  bore  out  our  former  idea  that 
practically  all  the  burning  where  eight  gallons  or 
less  is  used  in  a  200-gallon  tank  for  spraying  apples 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  scab  infection  on  the  in¬ 
jured  leaf  at  the  point  where  the  injury  occurs.  A 
few  months  ago  I  noted  in  a  farm  paper  the  state¬ 
ment  that  apple  leaves  seemed  to  be  more  resistant 
to  spray  Injury  if  several  applications  were  made 
in  a  season.  This  is  easily  explained  by  figuring 
that  there  will  be  less  scab  infection  on  leaves  which 
have  been  sprayed,  and  so  less  places  where  the 
leaves  can  be  burned. 

STRENGTH  OF  SOLUTION.— The  condition  of 
the  apples  at  picking  time  leads  us  to  believe  that: 
(1)  Healthy  leaves  and  fruit  are  little  injured  by 
spraying  as  strong  as  one  to  25;  (2)  the  spraying 
at  one  to  25  will  control  apple  scab  by  taking  off 
every  scab  infected  apple  and  leaf  ;  (3)  spraying  at 
one  to  35  or  40  will  give  nearly  as  good  control  and 
will  leave  on  the  trees  a  much  larger  number  of 
apples  which  can  be  grown  to  salable  size  and 
quality;  (4)  in  cases  of  such  severe  infection  as  we 
had  in  3919  there  may  not  be  leaves  enough  left  on 
the  trees  to  mature  the  good  apples  which  the  spray 
leaves.  In  the  middle  of  the  Summer  there  were 
very  many  Baldwin  trees  which  lost  hundreds  of 
perfect  apples  because  the  leaf  surface  had  been  so 
reduced  that  the  trees  could  not  carry  them.  Trees 
which  should  have  carried  15  or  20  bushels  of  per¬ 
fect  apples  lost  them  when  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Alfred  c.  weed. 

(Concluded  Next  Week) 

The  Green  Pea  Industry  of  Madison 
County,  N.  Y. 

CROP  RETURNS. — “C.  W.  Wiseman,  a  newcomer 
at  Eaton  Center,  reports  $1,200  as  the  receipts 
from  four  acres  of  green  peas.”  The  above  item  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Madison  County  Leader  one  week  in 
November,  and  it  does  not  exaggerate  in  the  least 
the  returns  secured  by  many  farmers  with  this  Mad¬ 
ison  County  crop.  The  green  pea  is  a  market  gar¬ 
den  crop,  but  has  become  localized  in  this  vicinity 
because  of  the  proper  climatic  conditions.  Peas  re¬ 
quire  a  cool  temperature  and  a  great  deal  of  mois¬ 
ture.  In  order  to  make  1  lb.  of  dry  matter,  447  lbs. 
of  water  are  required,  and  this  means  for  a  normal 
crop  an  excessive  amount  of  rainfall.  Moisture  is 
also  conserved  by  Fall  plowing,  as  this  loosens  the 
soil  and  allows  the  water  to  penetrate. 

SOWING. — The  peas  are  sown  early  in  the  Spring, 
the  seed  being  covered  about  two  inches.  They  are 
drilled  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  cultivation  is 
started  as  soon  as  possible  and  repeated  at  least 
once  a  week.  Most  growers  sow  1%  bu.  per  acre, 
but  a  better  stand  is  usually  secured  by  planting  2 
bu.  Phosphates  are  the  principal  fertilizers  used, 
and  they  are  applied  while  planting  the  seed. 

HARVESTING. — The  crop  is  harvested  by  women 
and  girls,  who  go  to  the  fields  in  trucks  furnished  by 
the  growers.  Each  individual  is  given  a  row,  the 
vines  are  pulled  up  and  the  peas  picked  into  bushel 
baskets.  Thirty  cents  a  bushel  is  paid  during  the 
heavy  picking,  and  as  the  season  advances  the  price 
is  advanced  slightly.  A  good  picker  averages  about 
$5  a  day.  The  bushel  baskets  cost  the  growers  20c 
apiece,  and  the  peas  go  directly  to  the  market  in 
these.  The  growers  have  formed  an  association, 
which  has  a  manager  who  markets  the  peas.  Dues 
are  $1,  and  3c  per  bu.  is  charged  for  all  peas  mar¬ 
keted  through  the  association.  Practically  all  pea 
growers  are  members  and  a  large  part  of  the  crop  is 
sold  through  the  association.  Peas  are  marketed 
mostly  in  New  York,  though  the  Philadelphia,  Balti* 
more  and  Boston  markets  are  also  supplied. 

VARIETIES  AND  PRICES.— The  varieties  used 
locally  are  Gradus  and  Thomas  Laxton  for  early 
peas,  and  Telephone  and  Champion  for  late  peas. 
The  price  of  seed  this  year  is  the  highest  eve? 
known.  The  writer  ordered  25  bu.  of  Telephone  in 
September,  but  latest  advices  state  that  due  to  crop 
failure  but  25  per  cent  of  these  can  be  delivered. 
The  price  has  jumped  accordingly,  so  that  at  present 
they  are  worth  $20  per  bu.  Seed  is  secured  from 
Idaho,  Oregon  and  Wyoming,  large  acreages  being 
grown  in  each  of  these  sections.  Certain  local  grow¬ 
ers  have  saved  seed  from  home  plantings,  but  this  is 
a  poor  locality  to  attempt  seed  growing  because  of 
the  great  precipitation.  The  seed  does  not  have  time 
to  cure  properly  between  showers,  and  many  seeds 
mold  and  are  useless.  The  prices  the  past  season 
were  exceptionally  high,  ranging  from  $2  to  $4.S0 
per  bu. ;  23,000  bu.  were  shipped  from  Morrisville 
station  during  the  past  season,  averaging  close  to  $2 
net  per  bu.  A  little  over  half  were  billed  to  New 
York  City.  The  cost  to  grow  an  acre  of  peas  is  about 
$75  under  normal  conditions;  yielding  150  bu.  a  fine 
profit  is  realized.  t.  ir.  townsexd. 
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Plowing  Roads  with  Motor  Truck 

How  It  Is  Done  in  Montana 

HE  heavy  snowfall  in  Winter  in  sections  like 
Montana  makes  the  roads  impassable  in  many 
places.  As  the  railroads  are  tied  up  completely  for 
several  days,  it  is  all  the  more  essential  that  the 
highways  be  kept  open,  not  only  for  the  farmers, 
but  for  inter-city  transportation.  Exceedingly  poor 
freight  and  passenger  service  has  developed  the 
motor  bus  service,  upon  which  farmers  depend.  All 
towns  in  the  Flathead  County  region  are  served  with 
large,  capacious  buses  and  by  inter-trucking  service. 

The  poor  train  service  necessitated  that  school 
children  travel  to  and  from  the  high  school  on  the 
buses.  The  roads  must  be  kept  open  if  the  education 
of  the  farmer’s  children  be  maintained  and  business 
continue.  It  costs  from  five  to  six  hundred  dollars 
a  mile  to  plow  out  roads  with  horses,  and  in  Mon¬ 
tana  drifts  this  is  slow  work.  The  business  men  of 
Kalispell  were  anxious  to  have  the  farmers  come  to 
town  regularly,  and  so  they  raised  a  fund  of  $220 
by  popular^  subscription  to  aid  the 
county  commissioner  in  keeping  the 
roads  clear.  The  county  engineer  set 
about  to  equip  the  motor  truck  used 
in  road  maintenance  work  with  a  snow¬ 
plow.  Much  of  the  material  used  was 
second-hand,  but  a  satisfactory  snow¬ 
plow  was  developed. 

Across  the  front  end  of  the  truck  was 
bolted  a  heavy  timber  to  which  the 
plow  was  hung  with  heavy  double 
hinges.  The  plow  was  made  after  the 
type  of  railroad  plows,  built  out  of 
heavy  timbers  faced  with  2x4s,  and 
covered  with  sheet  tin,  while  the  cut¬ 
ting  edge  was  faced  with  quarter-inch 
steel.  A  6x6  timber  extends  perpen¬ 
dicularly  fi’om  the  nose  of  the  plow ; 
to  this  a  block  and  tackle  is  attached, 
extending  to  the  rear  of  the  truck,  by 
means  of  which  the  elevation  of  the 
plow  is  regulated.  By  this  adjustment 
the  sleigh  road  is  not  damaged,  but 
widened  and  superfluous  snow  removed, 
thus  permitting  the  automobiles  to  get 
over  the  roads. 

At  the  center  of  the  truck  on  each 
side  are  attached  spreader  boards; 
across  the  back  is  bolted  a  heavy  tim¬ 
ber  and  braces  extend  to  the  spreader 
boards.  These  are  hung  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  can  be  raised  to 
avoid  poles,  fences  or  bridge  railings, 
and  are  used  to  push  pack  on  each  side 
of  the  road  the  ridge  left  by  the  plow. 

The  rear  wheels  of  the  truck  are 
equipped  with  special  cleats  securely 
bolted  to  the  wheels,  which  give  the 
truck  good  traction.  The  front  wheels 
are  set  in  specially  designed  runners, 
shod  with  half  inch  quarter  round  steel 
shoes.  These  run  easier  than  wheels, 
and  hold  the  road,  while  no  difficulty 
is  encountered  in  steering. 

The  plow  itself  weighs  between  700 
and  S00  pounds,  part  of  which  is  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  tackle  to  the  rear  of  the 
truck.  Gasoline,  oil  and  tools  are  carried  in  the 
body  which,  with  the  plow  and  equipment,  would 
make  the  outfit  weigh  about  six  tons.  The  truck 
and  plow  demonstrated  its  ability  to  plow  more 
miles  of  highway  out  per  day  than  six  teams  and 
as  many  teamsters,  and  not  only  made  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  county,  but  also  made  it  possible  for  the 
children  to  attend  school  regularly  and  for  the 
farmers  to  transact  business  daily,  eakle  w.  gage. 


Employ  ere’  Liability  and  the  Farmer 

DANGEROUS  OCCUPATION.— It  is  probably 
not  generally  kuown  that  farming  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  occupations  from  the  standpoint 
of  physical  injury.  German  accident  records  cover¬ 
ing  long  periods  in  that  country  have  shown  this  to 
be  true.  In  the  United  States  the  liability  to  injury 
is  even  greater,  since  here  farm  work  is  done  more 
rapidly  and  by  means  of  more  complicated  and  dan¬ 
gerous  machinery  and  also  because  of  the  more 
general  use  of  horses.  The  workman’s  compensation 
law  of  the  State  of  New  York  excepts  farmers  from 
its  provisions.  They  are  not  liable  for  injuries  to 
their  hired  help  while  engaged  in  farm  work.  On 
the  face  of  things,  the  farmer  is  singled  out  for 
special  favor  by  this  exemption.  In  fact,  the  finan¬ 
cial  situation  of  the  farmer  is  so  precarious  that 
liability  under  the  compensation  law  would  ruin 


nearly  every  one  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  an  em¬ 
ployee  seriously  injured.  Naturally  the  farmers  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  application  of  this  law  to  his 
business,  and  the  wise  law-givers,  knowing  that  he 
could  bear  no  further  burdens,  exempted  him. 

MEN  AND  HORSES. — In  this  matter  the  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  the  farmer  is  like  that  of  the 
farmer  toward  his  work  horses.  On  account  of  the 
docile  disposition  of  the  horse,  the  farmer  can  -work 
him  to  the  limit  of  his  strength  throughout  the  span 
of  his  life.  All  the  horse  receives  in  return  is  his 
oats  and  hay  and  a  sheltered  place  to  eat  and  sleep 
in.  But  the  Avise  farmer  knows  better  than  to  ask 
impossible  things  of  his  horses.  He  knows  when 
they  have  done  a  day’s  work,  and  he  does  not  ask 
them  to  pull  a  load  that  he  knows  will  cause  them 
to  balk.  He  feeds  them  enough  to  keep  them  in  good 
working  condition.  They  expect  no  more.  Like  his 
horses,  the  farmer  has  always  worked  for  little  more 
than  his  oats  and  hay.  This  is  very  satisfactory  to 
the  public,  but  it  did  not  dare  load  him  up  with  this 
workman’s  compensation  burden,  lest  he  balk  or  lose 


his  power  to  work.  Recently  there  has  been  much 
concern  lest  the  farmer  cease  work  altogether. 
Obviously  it  would  not  be  wise  to  overload  him 
further  so  long  as  he  has  always  been  as  docile  as 
his  horses.  So  he  was  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  employers’  liability  act. 

BUSINESS  PRACTICE. — Every  business  except 
farming  is  conducted  on  the  principle  that  the  price 
of  the  finished  product  includes  the  cost  of  work¬ 
man’s  insurance  and  all  other  normal  risks  and 
expenses.  This  is  sound  business  practice.  It  is 
also  the  most  enlightened  public  policy  that  industry 
may  pass  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer  the  cost  of 
insuring  the  individual  against  accident.  In  this 
way  those  who  are  injured  in  industry  are  relieved 
and  indemnified. 

EXEMPTION  NO  FAVOR.  —  Doubtless  many 
farmers  have  been  misled  into  thinking  that  they 
have  been  favored  by  exemption  from  employers’ 
liability.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  injured  and 
handicapped  in  many  ways  by  such  class  legislation. 
It  affords  the  average  consumer  grounds  for  think¬ 
ing  that  agriculture  is  unfairly  favored.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  counteract  such  wrong  impressions.  The  city 
press  diligently  spreads  them,  while  the  farmer  has 
no  medium  through  which  to  correct  them.  All  this 
adds  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  fair  hearing  on 
the  merits  of  other  rights  which  the  farmer  must 
contend  for.  Even  moi*e  xxxxfortixxxate  is  the  tacit 
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admission  by  the  farmers  and  the  few  who  under¬ 
stand  their  problems  that  farming  cannot  keep  step 
with  progress  in  social  legislation  looking  to  the 
distribution  of  the  misfortune  of  the  individual  over 
the  broad  shoulders  of  the  many  who  are  not  injui’ed. 
Exemption  fx-om  the  workman’s  compensation  cannot 
but  have  the  effect  of  draining  from  the  farms  the 
best  and  all  most  foresighted  help  to  work  in  indus¬ 
tries  where  the  law  protects  them  fi-om  the  dangers 
of  their  occupation.  No  doubt  middlemen,  large 
employers  of  labor  and  city  consumers  generally 
have  thought  that  this  exemption  would  make  food 
cheaper.  Yet  its  inevitable  consequence  must  be  to 
reduce  the  number  of  workers  on  the  land,  resulting 
in  less  food  at  higher  prices. 

A  SUGGESTED  REMEDY.— The  remedy  for  this 
situation,  however,  is  relatively  simple.  Farmers 
can  and  should  do  it  themselves.  First,  let  the 
fanners  organize  mutual  accident  insurance  com¬ 
panies  similar  to  the  mutual  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  which  operate  so  successfully  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Then  when  a  farm  hand  is  injured  the 
compensation  required  by  State  law 
will  be  available  from  the  local  mutual 
company,  and  the  cost  assessed  and 
spread  over  the  entire  farmer  member¬ 
ship.  (It  would,  of  course,  be  only 
good  sense  for  the  farmers  to  insure 
themselves  against  accident  in  the  same 
company.  In  this  way  one  of  the  great 
hazards  to  the  individual  fanner  would 
be  removed  and  at  a  minimum  cost.) 
Second,  having  safeguarded  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer-employer  by  the  device 
of  the  mixtual  accident  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  memorialize  the  Legislature  to 
extend  the  workman’s  compensation  act 
to  agriculture.  This  will  help  place 
farmers  in  the  position  of  not  wanting, 
asking  nor  accepting  special  privileges. 
A  first  step  in  the  farmei*s’  fight  for 
fundamental  justice  is  to  convince  the 
average  consumer  that  he  is  not  already 
enjoying  special  favors.  By  the  same 
action  notice  will  be  seiwed  upoxx  those 
who  have  hitherto  assumed  the  shaping 
of  agricultural  affairs  that  farmers  ax*e 
not  to  be  sidetracked  by  substitutes  or 
“something  just  as  good’1  as  funda¬ 
mental  justice. 

IMPROVING  FARM  CONDITIONS. 
— Third,  follow  with  a  united  front  on 
the  simple  px‘ogx-am  for  a  price  for 
produce  at  the  farm  which  will  cover 
every  natural  expense  and  risk,  includ¬ 
ing  workmen's  and  employers’  accident 
insui-ance,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 
That  constitutes  the  x-ock  of  funda¬ 
mental  justice.  H.  H.  MO  WRY. 


Watch  Out  for  Your  Seed  Corn 

N  all  the  yeax-s  I  have  never  known 
one  where  there  was  such  danger 
to  seed  corn  as  during  the  Fall  months. 
The  custom  of  delaying  huskixxg  until 
the  i*ush  of  work  was  over,  and  then 
tracing  the  ear's  and  hanging  on  the 
walls  of  the  shed,  or  outside  the  build¬ 
ings.  can  hardly  suffice  this  year.  The  continued 
moist,  warm  weather,  with  rain  every  few  days, 
has  loaded  the  cobs  with  moisture.  All  over  New 
England,  if  not  the  Middle  States,  the  sixper- 
abundance  of  moisture  has  prevented  the  proper 
curing  of  the  seed  corn,  and  when  the  freezing 
period  comes  thexe  is  gi-ave  danger  of  loss  of  seed 
vitality.  So  important  is  this  that  every  cora 
gx-ower  will  do  well  fo  give  attention  to  his  seed 
traces  at  once,  by  hanging  in  a  warm  room,  whex-e 
there  is  no  danger  of  freezing,  until  thoroughly  dried 
out.  At  the  same  time  care  may  well  be  exercised 
not  to  ovei'heat.  For  one  I  have  never  been  partial 
to  artificial  heat  in  curing  seed,  but  conditions  this 
year  force  action  not  to  be  neglected.  When  planting 
time  comes  it  will  mean  much  whether  60  or  90  per 
cent  of  the  corn  geimiinates  in  the  soil.  Right  here 
it  should  be  stated  that  actixal  field  tests  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  equal  the  early  germination  tests  in 
the  house,  whex*e  all  conditions  are  made  favorable. 

There  is  the  certainty  that  throughout  New 
England,  at  least,  we  face  the  necessity  for  still 
further  restriction  of  territory  under  cultivation 
because  of  lack  of  suitable  man  powei*.  This  recog- 
uized,  forces  a  sharp  study  of  all  conditions,  seed 
vitality  being  one  of  the  most  important,  that  we 
may  realize  all  that  is  possible  fi'om  the  acres 
worked.  The  corn  crop  is  one  of  the  most  important 
grown,  and  its  increase  is  essential  to  the  best  ad- 


Montana  Motor  Snowplow  with  Its  Crew.  Fig.  613 


A  Six-foot  Man  Standing  in  a  Field  of  Luce's  Favorite  Corn,  Grown  in  Lack¬ 
awanna  County,  Pa. 
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T:t  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


December  27,  . 


MONARCH  TRACTOR 
K  W  EQUIPPED 
iDOlNG  WINTER  WORK 


Bigger  Yields 


You  know  the  conditions  on  your  farm  better 
than  anyone  else,  but,  “  two  heads  are  better  than 
one;”  and  a  thousand  are  better  still. 

The  experience  of  successful  market  gardeners  and  the  results  of  the 
latest  scientific  experiments  have  been  condensed  into  our  new  book 


Better  V egetable  Growing  ’  ’ 


This  book  tells  you  how  to  plant,  fertilize,  cultivate,  irrigate  and  market 
the  crop  successfully.  Every  important  vegetable  is  covered  in  a  separate 
chapter.  A  valuable  “  Planting  and  Reference  ”  table  will  aid  you  when 
ordering  your  spring  supplies.  Whether  you  grow  vegetables  for  the 
canning  factory  or  the  market  you  will  find  this  book  helpful. 

If  you  tell  us  the  acreage  of  vegetables  you  raise  your  copy  will  be 
mailed  free.  Write  today  for  this  book,  “Better  Vegetable  Growing.” 

Address  Crop  Book  Department 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co, 

5 1  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


E.Frank Coes  Fertilizers 


vance  of  our  agriculture.  Home  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  food  supply  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  may  well  be  the  slogan  of  1920, 
and  here  the  corn  crop  becomes  an  item 
of  significant  value;  therefore  it  will  be 
well  to  attend  to  the  seed  and  dry  out 
thoroughly  before  possibility  of  freezing. 
A  little  moisture  in  the  cob  will  ruin  next 
year’s  seed  if  allowed  to  freeze, 

Maine.  G.  M.  twitciiisll. 


HIGH 

Pressure 

Ospraymo 
Cat  aloe 
Free 


HELD  FORCE  PUMP  Ctt.,  Dept,  3, 


38  Years 

Experience 

With  special  features  all  their  own,  jj 
They  claim  your  kind  attention.  I 
In  every  sire  ....  for  every  zone,  II 
They  furi.ish  sure  protection. 


Elmira,  New  York 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen- 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Qet  Our  Big  Catalog 

ITS  FREE 

And  Save  25i  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


try.  Price 


$1.50. 


-  For 


sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


1AAA  Delicious  apple  trees.  4-yrs. -old.  bearing  size, 
llllll  si  each.  300  Montmorency  cherry,  2-yr.  Xo.  1, 
>vvw  a  5  0c  inch.  800  Montmorency  cherry.  4-yr., 
bearing  size,  (3)  Si  each.  300  Montmorency  and  Early 
Richmond,  fi-vr..  hearing  size,  ®  S2  each. 

IIUIlUiEVIU.E  .NUK.SEKIKS,  Mycr  &  Sons,  lirldgevllle,  Delaware 


SweetClover So"  "’Kite  how.  $9  nu.  f.x.  paid. 


III.OOMl.MaiAl.E, 


Selieuectaily,  N.  V. 


Wanted-BEARiNG  Berry  Plants 


in  quantities. 

A.B.C.,  c.  Rural  New-Yorker 


The  Power  Farmer’s  Watch  Dog 

Every  operation — every  Farm  Tool — every  active  power 
minute — the  very  power  life  of  the  tractor  itself  is  centered 
on  the  Reliability  and  Efficiency  of  the  K-W  MAGNETO 
to  keep  the  work  of  four  seasons  going. 

That  Vital  Power  which  either  means  profit-producing 
operating  machines,  or  failing,  leaves  a  silent,  useless  mass 
of  iron  and  steel,  is  directly  dependent  upon  thousands  of 
I  lot,  accurately-timed  sparks  per  minute. 

Tractor  Dealers  KNOW  this  fact— MOST  manufacturers  realize  it,  and 
YOU,  the  tractor  owner — 
who  pays  the  bills — and  to 
whom  constant,  no  trouble 
service  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance,  should  protect 
your  own  interests  by 
insisting  on  your  tractor 
being  equipped  with  a 
K-W  Magneto. 

Write  us  stating  make 
of  tractor  you  own,  and 
tell  us  you  Igni¬ 
tion  Problems. 


fHE(K'WldGN  IT|0N~ci> 
OmwHitOntQ.iliA, 

^8-  i 

Chester  Ave. 


■  . 


T/kMciAft  Fil-e  Ani|  Kind  of  Fuel 

And  Get  Maximum  Power 
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GN  ETOj  Out  of  Evert/  Drop  Used 


The  Inventive  American  Mind 

DEATH  DEALING  DEVICES 

Many  have  wondered  why  the  German 
military  machine  smashed  as  early  as  it 
did.  Probably  the  chief  reason  is  that 
the  German  officers  got  something  of  an 
idea  of  what  Americans  were  fixing  up 
for  them  if  the  war  continued  through 
1919.  We  are  now  learning  about  some 
of  the  ghastly  killing  devices  which  had 
been  worked  out.  For  example,  in  Har¬ 
per’s  Magazine,  Frank  P.  Stockbridge  de¬ 
scribes  “Lewisite,”  a  gas  which  has  72 
times  the  killing  power  of  the  deadliest 
gas  used  in  the  war.  So  unbelievably  hor¬ 
rible  is  this  stuff  that  if  a  ton  of  it 
could  have  been  dropped  to  the  windward 
of  Berlin,  practically  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  city  would  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  !  In  order  to  deliver  this  frightful 
thing  where  it  was  to  go  an  automatic 
airplane  has  been  perfected.  This  flies 
without  any  driver  or  direction  save  an 
automatic  device,  and  can  be  sent  for  50 
or  more  miles  with  wonderful  accuracy. 
These  planes  were  to  carry  300  lbs.  or 
more  of  “Lewisite”  and  were  timed  to  ex- 
.riode  when  over  certain  desired  places  so 
s  to  drop  their  horrible  freight  literally 
“into  the  enemy’s  camps.”  The  work  of 
inventing  and  making  these  things  was 
done  with  great  secrecy,  but  1919  would 
have  found  them  ready,  and  the  slaughter 
in  the  army  and  the  cities  of  Germany 
would  have  made  the  previous  years  of  the 
war  seem  like  child’s  play.  When  the 
armistice  was  signed  there  was  enough  of 
this  fearful  “Lewisite”  on  hand  to  kill 
the  entire  German  army,  and  10  tons 
were  being  added  every  day.  This  awful 
death  dealer  has  no  place  in  peace,  and 
when  the  war  ended  it  was  packed  in  cast- 
iron  containers,  taken  to  the  coast  and 
carried  50  miles  out  in  the  ocean  where 
the  water  is  three  miles  deep.  There  the 
containers  were  gently  lowered  into  the 
water  and  sunk.  That  seemed  the  safest 
way  to  dispose-  of  it.  yet  who  knows  but 
that  50  years  hence  when  the  rust  finally 
eats  through  and  sets  this  horrible  dose  of 
death  free  there  may  be  some  fearful 
tragedy  on  the  ocean?  Suppose  that  on 
this  trip  through  some  accident  a  can  of 
this  gas  had  been  set  free!  No  man 
could  have  returned  to  tell  the  tale,  and 
the  ship  would  have  floated  aimlessly 
about,  loaded  with  enough  canned  death 
to  destroy  an  entire  nation. 

These  .were  only  two  of  a  number  of 
death  dealing  machines  which  Americans 
had  prepared  for  the  Germans.  The  great 
Zeppelins  or  balloon  ships  failed  chiefly 
because  they  used  hydrogen,  an  inflam¬ 
mable  gas,  to  float  or  uplift  them.  Most 
of  those  which  were  lost  were  set  on  fire. 
A  new  gas  called  “helium”  is  lighter  than 
hydrogen,  yet  it  will  not  burn.  It  exists 
in  the  air  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
to  250,000,  and  is  also  found  in  some 
rare  minerals.  It  had  cost  about  $1,700 
to  produce  one  cubic  foot!  A  fair-sized 
Zeppelin  has  a  gas  bag  of  2,000,000  cubic 
feet  capacity!  In  Northern  Texas  there 
wa6  found  a  well,  the  gas  from  which 
contained  1  per  cent  of  “helium.”  A 
process  was  developed  for  extracting  this 
gas,  and  they  finally  were  able  to  produce 
it  at  about  10c  per  cubic  foot.  When  the 
i  rnfstioe  was  signed  they  had  117,000 
cubic  feet  of  this  gas  ready  to  ship  to 
Franco.  Without  question  they  would 
have  sent  fireproof  balloon  ships  out  over 
the  German  cities  loaded  with  this  “Lew¬ 
isite,”  prepared  to  drop  death  from  a 
height  of  five  miles! 

James  W.  Gerard  tells  of  an  interview 
he  had  with  the  high  German  authorities 
during  which  they  discussed  the  possible 
effect  of  America’s  entrance  into  the  war. 
The  Germans  said  we  would  not  count. 
We  could  not  raise  an  army  in  time,  and 
if  we  did  it  would  be  nothing  more  than 
an  armed  mob.  Those  German  machine 
brains  could  not  grasp  the  idea  of  the 
effect  of  generations  of  independent  think¬ 
ing  and  free  action.  They  said  we  had  no 


leaders,  no  aristocrats,  no  military  in: 
itance — therefore  we  could  not  and  wot.  1 
not  fight.  Gerard  suggested  that  the  in¬ 
ventive  mind  of  the  American  would  more 
than  make  up  for  any  possible  lack  of 
organization.  The  Germans  could  not  see 
it — they  knew  that  Germany  was  to  win 
the  war  through  development  of  science — 
they  could  not  comprehend  the  working  of 
a  free  man’s  mind.  They  found  out — and 
if  they  had  carried  on  another  year  the 
losses  would  have  been  too  horrible  to 
think  of.  But  now  that  the  war  is  over, 
let  our  inventors  turn  from  devising 
means  for  destroying  life  and  show  us 
how  to  make  common  life  happier  and 
better ! 


Chicken  Manure  on  Frames 

I  have  a  large  number  of  chickens ; 
also  a  large  number  of  cold  frames  and 
open  beds,  6  ft.  wide.  I  intend  putting 
the  manure  on  quite  thick  to  get  rid  of 
it.  on  top  of  tlioso  beds,  doing  it  now. 
Will  it  be  dangerous  planting  stuff  in 
Spring?  Chicken  manure  seems  to  he  a 
kind  of  gold  mine  that  everybody  shies 
from.  It  is  a  valuable  fertilizer,  is  it 
not?  Last  year  I  sowed  radish  and  other 
seeds,  spread  chicken  manure  in  vicinity. 
None  came  up.  n.  h. 

Delaware. 

lien  manure,  comprising  both  the  liquid 
and  solid  excrement,  is  far  richer  in  nitro¬ 
gen  than  the  farmyard  manure.  It  seems 
to  have  something  of  a  caustic  nature  that 
will  injure  seed  in  direct  contact  with  it 
when  fresh,  but  when  combined  with  the 
soil  some  time  before  planting  there  will 
be  no  evil  effect.  You  can  put  it  in 
frames  now  quite  liberally,  which  are  not 
to  be  used  till  Spring,  and  there  will  be 
no  bad  effect  from  it.  If  the  roosting 
place  is  well  covered  with  plaster  daily 
and  cleaned  off,  the  mixture  kept  under 
cover  all  Winter  can  be  safely  used  in 
the  Spring  on  any  crop.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 

It  was  one  of  those  gray  dull  mornings 
when  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the 
sun  is  doing  its  duty  or  not,  when  little 
four-year-old  Elizabeth  wanted  to  go  out 
and  play  in  the  yard.  “You  had  better 
stay  in  the  house,”  said  her  mother,  “it 
looks  like  rain.”  “But,  mamma.  I  won’t 
got  wet.”  replied  Elizabeth.  “I’ll  come 
right  in  when  the  man  turns  the  water 
on.” — New  York  Globe. 
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Story  of  a  Summer’s  Work 

By  a  Vermont  Farmer’s  Wife 


An  Introduction. — Doubtless  many 
farm  women  will  finish  reading  this  and 
say.  truthfully  :  “Huh  !  She  has  nothing 
to  brag  about.  I  have  accomplished  just 
as  much  as  she  has  this  Summer.”  To 
all  such  women  I  say.  “If  everyone  was 
as  willing  as  you  and  I  and  our  husbands 
to  work  long,  hard  hours  for  small  re¬ 
turns.  we  would  hear  little  complaint 
about  the  II.  C.  of  L.  I  am  of  English 
descent,  with  a  very  little  Scotch  blood 
in  my  veins,  and  my  ancestors  have  been 
American-born  for  a  great  many  genera¬ 
tions.  I  am  20  years  of  age,  5  ft.  3  in. 
tall,  with  an  average  weight  of  100  lbs., 
and  the  mother  of  three  plump,  rosy- 
cheeked.  apple-faced  children — like  Dick¬ 
ens’  Toodles  family.  Mary  was  four 
years  old  in  August,  “Baby  Sissa”  was 
two  in  August,  and  “Baby  Buzza”  will 
be  one  in  December.  This  Summer  I  did 
all  my  own  housework,  which  means  all 
our  washing,  ironing,  mending,  cooking, 
canning,  keeping  the  house  in  order  and 
cleaning.  The  *buly  baker’s  goods  I 
bought  all  Summer  were  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  few  pounds  of  cookies  in  haying 
time,  and  crackers  for  soups.  I  didn’t 
keep  my  house  spotless  and  dustless,  but 
it  was  at  least  tidy,  and  surely  no  one 
ever  caught  me  out  of  doors  at  work  with 
dirty  dishes  waiting  to  be  washed.  The 
children  got  very  dirty  at  play,  but  as 
long  as  the  weather  permitted  them  to 
go  barefooted,  I  gave  them  a  bath  every 
night. 

Tfte  Henyabd. — My  first  out-of-door 
work  began  March  31.  when  I  began  set¬ 
ting  hens,  and  from  then  until  May  1  set 
about  300  eggs  under  hens,  but  as  they 
had  to  be  in  the  henhouse  with  the  other 
hens,  so  they  had  to  be  kept  covered  up, 
they  broke  a  good  many  eggs,  which  made 
the  others  hatch  poorly,  and  I  only 
hatched  about  80  chickens,  but  from  these 
I  raised  72.  and  when  I  sold  the  cockerels 
in  October  one  of  them  weighed  eight 
pounds.  They  are  White  Wyandottes.  I 
took  practically  all  the  care  of  the  hens 
and  chickens,  shelling  corn  for  one  feed 
a  day  for  the  hens. 

Outdoor  Work. — In  the  Spring  I 
helped  husband  put  our  year’s  supply  of 
wood  into  the  shed  and  pile  it.  and  I  cut 
up  his  seed  potatoes.  I  also  helped  him 
plant  the  garden  and  did  a  good  share  of 
the  weeding,  thinning  and  transplanting 
in  it. 

A  Mud  Bath. — In  .Tune  there  are 
quantities  of  wild  roses  growing  along 
the  fence,  beside  the  road  below  the  house. 
One  morning  the  little  girls  went  down 
there  to  get  some  roses.  I  could  hear 
their  happy  talk  and  laughter  through  the 
windows  as  I  worked.  There  was  also 
a  puddle  of  water  down  thereafter  every 
rain.  Suddenly  I  thought  of  that  puddle 
and  went  to  investigate.  To  be  sure,  they 
had  found  it.  They  were  standing  in  it, 
and  oh,  horrors !  Mary  was  reaching  down 
to  the  bottom,  pulling  up  handfuls  of  mud 
and  piling  them  on  Baby  Sissa’s  head. 
Did  I  punish  them  severely?  I  looked 
at  Baby  Sissa’s  black  face,  with  her  bright 
eyes,  red  lips  and  white  teeth  grinning  out 
at  me  .and  I  laughed  and  laughed.  I  got 
them  to  the  James,  undressed  them  and 
put  them  in  the  tub  together.  It  took 
three  waters  to  get  them  clean,  and  even 
then  there  were  particles  of  sand  like 
grains  of  sugar  in  Baby  Sissa’s  scalp. 
That  was  all  the  punishment  they  got.  and 
they  love  their  bath,  but  they  never  did 
it  again. 

Straytng  Children. — About  this  time 
Baby  Sissa  came  to  the  door  one  morn¬ 
ing.  grieving  because  she  had  lost  Mary. 
She  and  I  went  out,  calling  for  her.  I 
soon  spied  her  up  by  a  neighbor’s  barn, 
which  is  in  plain  sight  of  our  house.  I 
went  up  and  got  her  and  came  right,  back, 
when,  lo,  where  was  Baby  Sissa?  I 
searched  for  her  with  no  result;  then 
called  her  father,  and  we  both  searched 
the  house  and  barns  and  cow  lanes.  Then 
I  started  down  the  road.  How  far  would 
it  pay  me  to  go  before  returning  to  search 
the  tall  grass  in  the  mowing?  There  are 
only  two  houses  on  this  road  beyond  our 
own.  so  there  is  very  little  travel.  I  had 
gone  nearly  a  half-mile  when  around  a 
bend  there  sat  Baby  Sissa  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  in  the  hot  sun.  scooping  up 
sand  into  her  lap.  She  had  gone  until 
she  was  tired  looking  for  Mary  and  then 
sat  down  to  play  contentedly  with  the 
first  thing  handy,  with  never  a  thought 
in  her  baby  mind  that  she  was  lost. 

Hay tng. — Husband  did  his  own  haying 
this  year  with  just  my  help,  except  three 
half-days  when  the  mowing  away  in  the 
barn  was  too  hard  for  me.  Also  his  oats, 
which  he  cut  green  for  fodder,  and  his 
rowen.  At  first.  I  loaded  the  hay  and 
then  raked  the  scatterings  while  lie  was 
at  the  barn  unloading,  but  he  soon  needed 
iny  help  in  the  barn,  and  the  scatterings 
had  to  wait.  When  the  man  was  here  I 
raked  after  the  cart,  and  while  they  un¬ 
loaded  I  raked  old  scatterings  or  turned 
over  hay  or  coiled  up.  My  raking  I  did 
with  a  drag  rake.  While  we  were  at 
work  near  the  house  I  took  the  children 
into  the  field  a  good  deal,  but  the  rest 
of  the  time  I  hired  a  neighbor’s  12-year- 
old  girl  to  stay  with  them. 

Work  Inside  and  Out— In  August  I 
papered  my  bedroom  with  some  help  from 
niy  small  sister,  who  was  visiting  us. 


August  11  husband  began  cutting  corn 
for  green  feed  for  the  cows,  and  husking 
the  ears  for  the  pigs — about  a  bushel  a 
day — and  when  he  was  pretty  busy  I  did 
the  husking  for  him.  I  also  picked  up 
about  a  half  bushel  a  day  of  sweet  ap¬ 
ples  for  the  pigs.  I  was-fortunate  this 
year  in  having  silo  fillers  to  feed  only 
one  dinner.  That  day  I  gave  them  ail 
they  could  eat  of  baked  potatoes,  dried 
beef  gravy,  stewed  shell  beans,  with  slices 
of  salt  pork  cooked  with,  them,  tomatoes, 
two  kinds  of  pickles,  white  bread,  brown 
bread,  doughnuts  and  apple  dumplings. 

A  Tiny  Housekeeper. — Husband  and 
I  dug  about  140  bushels  of  potatoes  from 
half  an  acre  of  ground.  I  pulled  tops 
while  he  dug,  and  we  picked  up  together. 
One  forenoon  the  little  girls  were  out 
with  us,  but  it  was  cloudy  and  windy  and 
they  weren’s  having  a  very  good  time,  so 
when  the  baby  awoke  from  his  nap  I  let 
them  all  stay  in  the  house  together,  leav¬ 
ing  the  back  door  open  so  we  could  hear 
if  any  of  them  cried.  For  my  conscience 
sake  I  will  say  it  is  the  only  time  I  ever 
left  them  alone  in  the  house  together 
awake,  unless  it  was  to  run  to  the  garden 
or  henhouse,  or  to  head  off  the  cows,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  At  11  o’clock  I 
came  to  the  barn  for  more  bags,  and  ran 
into  the  house  to  put  potatoes  baking. 
Mary  welcomed  me  joyfully  and  began 
telling  me  and  showing  what  she  had 
done  toward  dinner.  She  had  put  the 
potatoes  in  the  oven,  opened  the  draft  of 
the  stove  and  partially  fried  some  salt 
pork  which  I  had  sliced.  The  pork  she 
had  put  on  a  tin  cover  and  placed  on  the 
dinner  table,  turning  the  grease  into  a 
teacup,  which  she  put  on  the  pantry 
shelf,  hanging  up  the  frying  pan.  On 
the  dinner  table  she  put  a  pitcher  of  milk 
.and  a  glass  of  milk  for  both  herself  and 
Sissa.  two  cold  baked  apples,  two  cold 
graham  rolls,  and  she  had  tried  to  pare 
some  tomatoes.  Most  of  the  tomato  was 
left  in  the  wash  basin  in  the  sink,  but 
there  was  a  little  in  two  saucers  for  daddy 
and  me.  I  think  I  said  enough  to  her  so 
she  would  never  do  it  again,  but  I  couldn’t 
be  very  severe  with  her  when  she  was  so 
jubilant  at  the  idea  that  she  had  been 
helping  mamma,  and  I  couldn’t  help  won¬ 
dering.  as  mothers  will,  how  many  four- 
year-old  girls  would  have  done  as  well, 
not  spilling  anything  or  burning  herself. 

Husking  Corn. — Next  came  husking 
the  picked  corn,  and  I  helped  husk  about 
300  bushels.  It  was  nice,  warm  weather 
while  we  were  husking,  so  I  could  take 
the  children  into  the  barn  with  us,  the 
boy  sitting  in  his  carriage,  with  the  girls 
playing  around.  This  about  finished  my 
out-of-door  labors  for  the  season,  except 
a  few  little  things  not  worth  mentioning. 

Canned  Coons. — Following  is  a  list 
of  the  canned  goods  to  be  found  in  my 
cellar  after  the  last  of  my  pickling  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  It  is  all  my  own  work,  except  that 
husband  picked  most  of  the  berries,  and 
he  and  my  small  sister  helped  me  hull 
the  strawberries  and  shell  the  beans ; 
Twelve  quarts  rhubarb,  15%  quarts  wild 
strawberries,  28%  quarts  wild  raspber¬ 
ries.  28%  quarts  wild  blackberries.  15 
quarts  pears,  3  quarts  peaches,  3  quarts 
plums,  5  quarts  crabapples,  6  glasses  crab- 
apple  jelly,  15  glasses  grape  jelly.  10 
quarts  tomatoes.  1  pint  dandelion  greens, 
14  pints  peas.  15%  quarts  string  beans, 

pints  corn,  12  quarts  cranberry  beans, 
30  bottles  catsup  and  chili  sauce,  5  gallons 
sliced  tomato  pickle.  3  gallons  little  cu¬ 
cumber  pickles,  2  gallons  ripe  cucumber 
pickles,  1  gallon  mixed  mustard  pickle, 

1  gallon  pear  pickles,  1  gallon  little  beets, 
one  o-gallon  jar  of  little  salted  cucum¬ 
bers.  4  gallons  boiled  cider  and  some  dried 
apples,  corn,  pumpkin  and  peas.  Mother 
chides  me  for  working  so  hard.  She  says : 
“You  look  as  young  and  blooming  as  most 
people  of  your  age  now.  but  I  am  afraid 
your  future  health  will  suffer  for  the  way 
you  are  working  now.”  I  doubt  if  I  would 
do  it  if  my  husband  didn’t  work  as  hard 
as  I.  or  if  he  spent  his  money  foolishly  ; 
but  we  are  truly  partners  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
some  day  our  children  will  be  partners 
with  us. 

Child  Care.— I  fed  the  baby  barley 
water  according  to  the  directions  given 
by  the  V.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau,  in  book  on  “Infant  Care.” 
and  how  he  has  thrived !  At  birth  lie 
weighed  seven  pounds,  10  ounces.  At 
10%  months  he  weighed  21%  pounds, 
has  four  teeth,  walks  by  holdiug  on  to 
things,  and  tries  so  hard  to  talk.  There 
never  was  a  better-uatured  baby.  lie 
never  has  eaten  in  the  night  since  lie  was 
two  months  old.  and  never  but  twice  since 
then  has  he  kept  us  awake  at  night. 

A  Cheerful  Outlook. — If  I  were  so 
inclined  I  could  paint  mv  condition  as 
?'^nV,ly  T  as  “A  Successful  Farmer's 
y.lfe-  But  I  never  think  of  such  a 
tiling.  My  mind  is  fully  occupied  with 
my  work  and  plans,  children,  reading  and 
sewing.  Why.  I  don’t  even  attend 
church,  my  children  being  the  “ties  that 
hind,  and  only  once  since  our  honeymoon 
have  husband  I  spent  an  evening  out  to¬ 
gether  :  but  these  very  children  who  are 
keeping  me  at  home  now  will  furnish  the 
elements  that  will  draw  me  back  into  so¬ 
cial  circles  later.  I  have  made  mv  bed 
and  am  perfectly  content  to  lie  in  it. 

MRS.  OLOVA  IIUSTLT\ 


.—New  Book  on  _ 

Fruit-Fog  Spraying! 

Every  fruit  grower  should  send  coupon  for  the 
book.  Read  why  Fruit-Fog,  the  scientifically 
atomized  super-spray,  is  the  ONLY  spray  fine 
enough  to  seek  out  and  kill  the  hidden  pests — 
millions  of  which  infest  the  microscopic  niches 
in  bark,  buds,  and  foliage  where  no  coarse  spray 
can  reach.  The  book  explains  why  this  amazing 
Fruit-Fog  thoroughness  is  adding  fortunes  to  fruit 
growers’  profits  each  year.  Send  coupon  now. 

FRUIT-FOG 

SPRAYERS 

Fruit-Fog  spray  is  produced  by  Hayes  300  lb.  high  pressure 
and  the  scientific  Hayes  nozzle.  Its  vapory  fineness  gives 
it  wonderful  adhering  power.  No  drops  form— no  solution 
wasted— no  buds  or  leaves  knocked  off— as  with  heavy 
coarse,  low-pressure  sprays.  Fruit-Fog  Sprayers  are  skill¬ 
fully  made  in  every  part  to  give  enduring  service  and 
greatest  efficiency  under  high  pressure.  Service  stations 
all  over  the  U.  S.  assure  new  parts  within  24  hours  in  case 
of  accident.  The  Fairbanks-Morse  famous  “Z”  Engine 
means  supreme  engine  satisfaction. 

Valuable  Spraying  t?t> 

Guide  Also  Sent  rKJjJir 

Send  coupon  telling  us  how  many  fruit  trees  you  have  and 
their  average  age.  We’ll  tell  you  the  style  Hayes  Sprayer 
best  suited  to  your  needs,  and  its  price.  We’ll  also  send 
our  Big  FREE  BOOK  showing  50  style's  of  Hayes  Sprayers 
and  our  Valuable  SPRAYING  GUIDE.  Send  coupon 
below  today.  * 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  CO. 

Department  T 

Galva,  Ill. 


U9) 

Hayes  Pump  dc 
Planter  Company 
Dept.  T  Galva,  III. 
Please  send.  FREE  and  without 
obligation,  your  Big  New  Sprayer 
Book  and  Valuable  Spraying  Guide. 
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MANURE  A10NE  IS  NO  MORE  A  COMPLETE  RATION 
FOR  CROPS  THAN  HAY  IS  FOR  A  COW 

If  you  insisted  on  walking  down  Main  Street  in  your  town  every  day  backward,  your 
friends  would  soon  find  a  way  to  induce  you  to  take  a  ride  in  a  “liurrv  up”  wagon,  and 
leave  you  in  a  place  with  high  walls  where  you’d  never  get  out. 

WoH,  what’s  the  difference  between  a  man  who  walks  backward,  and  a  man  who 
refuses  to  look  ahead? 

If  you’ll  turn  around  a  minute  now,  and  look  ahead,  you’ll  see  that 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  ARE  COSTING 
DOUBLE  THE  USUAL  PRICE 

and  for  this  reason  you  should 

MAKE  YOUR  MANURE  GO  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE 
BY  REINFORCING  IT  WITH  PHOSPHORUS 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 


WILL  DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  MANURE 

suss jrss.-vffi a 

manure  not  treated.  It’s  the  logical  thing  to  do  because: 

Manure  and  MosI  Soils  Are  Deficient  in  Phosphorus 

I? i£egin  in0W  ^uUse  P"P  daily  in  *vour  stables  as  an  absorbent?  Not  only  will 
On?  hSikiS®  «•£  °r£  /  manUr™bu^  wil*  keep  the  aIr  swoet  and  the  barns  sanitary. 

?  r0  et\  To  Increas?  ^alue  Of  Barnyard  Manure  With  PHOSPHORUS,” 

tells  the  rest  of  the  story.  Let  us  send  it  to  you  and  quote  prices. 

WitHerbee,  Sherman  &  Company,  Inc. 

2  Rector  St..  New  York  City  393  Main  St..  Worcester.  Mass. 


Bumper  Crops  with  LIME 

A  fertile  field  with  its  tremendous  yield  is  a  farmer’s  pride 
and  brings  in  the  big  money.  Release  the  natural  fertilizer 
m  the  soil  and  make  it  rich  by  spreading  Solvay  Pulverized 
Limestone.  Corrects  acidity  and  shows  results  the  first 
harvest.  Ground  fine,  high  test  95%  carbonates  and  furnace 
r  N°  %aste*  Prices  right— you  may  be  disappointed 
in  delivery  if  you  wait.  Order  now! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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For  San  Jose  Scale 

Let  our  experts  guide  and  direct  you  in  controlling  this  and 
other  scale  pests.  Our  20  years’  experience  will  keep  you  from 
going  wrong — will  make  your  spraying  effective.  It  is  a  free 
service  we  are  giving  fruit  growers.  Don’thesitate  to  write  us. 
Scale  insects  can  only  be  controlled  by  dormant  period  spraying. 
Now’s  the  time — on  mild  days.  Spray  your  trees  with 

ORCHARD  BRAND 

for  San  Jose  Scale 
Peach  Leaf  Curl 


B.  T.  S. 


— a  scale  remedy  that  gets  results.  All  the  efficiency  of  Lime 
Sulphur  Solution,  but  more  satisfactory  because  more  easily 
handled.  B.  T.  S.  is  a  dry  product— a  100-lb.  keg  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  in  all  spraying  operations  of  a  50-gallon  barrel  of  Lime 
Sulphur  Solution  weighing  about  600  lbs.  Freight  charges  are 
less.  There  is  no  leakage.  You  simply  add  the  water  in  the 
orchard.  We  make  Orchard  Brand  Lime  Sulphur  Solution  for 
those  who  want  it. 

The  Orchard  Brand  “aay“ 

rials — Atomic  Sulphur,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Arsenate  of  Calcium, 
Arsenite  of  Zinc,  standardized  Bordeaux  preparations,  Lazal  for 
potatoes,  etc.  A  complete  line  of  Insecticides  and  Fungicides 
for  growing  period  as  well  as  dormant  period  spraying. 

We  are  cooperating  with  fruit  growers  everywhere. 

Put  your  problems  up  to  us.  Write  us  direct.  Get 
your  name  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  seasonable 
spraying  information.  Address  as  below. 

General  Chemical 

insecticide  Dept.,  25  Broad  St.,  NewYork^, 


MakeaTractorofYourCar 


Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
6hows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  Ford  and  other  cars. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.,  Box  48  C  Quincy,  Ill* 


WITH 


SULCO-V.B. 

Charles  Fremd’s  Formula 


Sulphur — Fish  Oil — Carbolic  Compound 

A  Combined  Contact  Insecticide 


and  Fungicide  of  known  reliability.  Con¬ 
trols  scale  insects,  also  many  species  of 
lice  nnd  fungus  diseases  on  trees,  plants 
and  animals. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS  OR  DIRECT. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Fish  Oil  Soap. 

Booklet  Free.  Address 

COOK  &  SWAN  CO.,  INC., 

Sofco  Dept.  R  148  Front  St.,  New  York,  U.S.  A. 
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Saws  25  to  40  Cords  a  Day 

- i  t  i 


At  a  Cost  o*1%c  Per  Cord  I 

Send  Today  for  Bier  Special  Offer  and  Low 
Direct  Price  on  the  OTTAWA,  The  One  Man 
Saw,  the  first  made  and  sold  direct  from 


OTTAWA  IOG  SAW 


Saw*  Dawn  Trti* 
Limbs 
and 
Na, 


Saws  Logs 


Factory  to  user.  Greatest  labor  saver  and 
money-makereverinvented.  Sawsanysize  L 
log  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  minute.  Does  the  B  j 
work  of  ten  men.  Ascasilymovedfromlog 
to  log  or  cut  to  cut  as  any  wheelbarrow. 

4-Cycle  Frost  Proof  Engine— pulls 
over  3 II -P.  Hopper  cooled.  Oscil¬ 
lating  Magneto;  no  batteries  ever 
needed.  Easy  to  start  in  any 

weather.  Automatic  Governor  re-  .  _  .  .  _  . _ 

jlatea speed.  Usesfuclonly  I 
os  needed.  Cheap  to  oper-  I  level  with  tha 
ote.  Saw  blade  easily  re-  •***  ground, 
moved.  When  not  sawing,, 
engine  runs  pumps,  feed  mil 
and  other  machinery.  Pulley  furnished. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments- 
30  Days  Trial 

oar  lotrn  and  pay 


no  delay.  Let  the  OTTAWA  naw  yc 
for  iUelf  as  you  use  It  10  YEAR  GUARANTEE. 

See  the  OTTAWA  at  work  on  your  farmonco 
and  you  will  never  jaive  it  up.  Thousands  in  use,  every 
Out- saws  any  other  oo  tho  market. 
Bend  today. 


owner  a  booster.  Out-saws  an 
Does  sawintr  no  other  saw  will. 


oiicr.  OTTAWA  MFO.  CO.,  1865  Wood  Street,  Ottawa.  Kant. 


Northern  Ohio  Notes 


Farmers’  Markets. — Much  interest 
is  taken  in  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  contribu¬ 
tions  about  farmers’  markets  in  the  cities 
to  bring  tbe  producer  and  consumer  face 
to  face.  Out  here  the  consumers  in  the 
city  give  the  farmer  no  chance  to  go 
into  the  market,  as  they  come  out  from 
the  city  and  buy  up  everything  the  far¬ 
mer  has  to  spare  at  going  city  prices. 
This  lias  been  a  great  school  to  the  city 
residents.  They  found  that  produce 
prices  in  the  country  were  scarcely  half 
of  the  retail  prices  of  the  city,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  every  paved  road 
out  of  the  city  has  been  covered  by  fleets 
of  trucks  of  all  sizes,  buying  direct  from 
the  farmers;  quickly  discovering  that  a 
farmer’s  bushel  of  potatoes  sold  for  the 
price  of  two  pecks  in  the  city,  and  other 
things  in  proportion,  and  that  two  pints 
of  milk  sold  in  tho  city  at  IS  cents,  and 
the  farmer  received  eight  cents  a  quart. 
Never  was  a  country  “gone  over”  so  com¬ 
pletely  and  stripped  of  everything  eat¬ 
able  as  this  Fall,  and  at  Cleveland  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  It  was  not  trucks  alone,  hut 
actually  hundreds  of  automobiles 
streamed  homewards  from  the  country 
loaded  to  capacity  with  bags  of  produce 
even  strapped  to  the  running  boards. 
They  have  discovered  that  the  farmer 
was  a  pretty  generous  fellow,  not  an  ex¬ 
tortioner  or  hoarder,  and  that  it  was  the 
man  in  the  city,  not  the  farmer,  who  was 
the  booster  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
So  eager  are  these  men  to  buy,  that  they 
have  actually  advanced  prices  themselves 
and  the  farmer  has  found  no  slump  in 
late  Fall  prices. 

Fine  Cattle. — The  recent  paragraph 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the  “farmer’s 
cow,”  which  was  intended  to  apply  to 
the  very  northeast  corner  of  Ohio, 
with  its  almost  universal  herds  of 
Holsteins,  purebred,  and  grades,  brought 
out  another  farmer’s  cow  of  another 
breed — the  Jersey — in  counties  in  South¬ 
east  Ohio,  notably  Columbiana,  Jefferson 
and  Belmont,  the  “Quaker  counties,”  to¬ 
gether  with  scores  of  fine  herds  in  Ma¬ 
honing  and  possibly  Carroll  counties.  In 
these  mentioned  counties,  there  are  over 
250  breeders  of  purebreds,  totaling 
something  over  6,000  head,  and  grade 
Jerseys  “about  as  good”  by  the  thou¬ 
sands.  This  section  challenges  any  other 
similar  area  on  the  high  average  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  herds,  and  their  general 
merit.  In  sires,  there  seems  to  he  much 
cause  for  satisfaction,  as  in  this  district 
there  are  about  a  dozen  sires  that  have 
700  lb.  ancesti-y,  a  much  larger  list  with 
500  to  600  lb.  dams.  Of  the  1,000  of¬ 
ficially  tested  cows  in  Ohio  last  year  of 
all  breeds,  full  700  of  them  were  Jerseys 
who  won  on  the  high  cream  line.  While 
cows  are  still  being  sought  in  the  Islands, 
it  is  no  boasting  to  say  that  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  there  are  individual  cows  and  herds 
that  in  every  way  outclass  the  best  on  the 
Islands,  and  better  fill  the  ideals  for 
American  conditions.  Of  course  prices 
run  high,  and  the  demand  is  great  and 
Jersey  pilgrims  are  quick  to  locate  the 
two  capitals  of  this  cow  kingdom,  Winona 
and  Barnesville,  with  its  two  renowned 
Jersey  prophets,  Dilwyn  Stratton  and 
Lynn  Bailey,  and  a  trip  through  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  long  to  be  remembered;  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  meet  these  “Friends” 
who  promote  and  breed  these  herds,  and 
who  so  loyally  proclaim  their  faith  in 
their  homes  and  their  herds,  in  this  real 
Mecca  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Jersey  cow. 

Restless  “Back-to-the-landers.” — 
If  any  class  in  this  country,  if  we 
may  take  Northern  Ohio  as  an  exam¬ 
ple,  exhibits  any  greater  degree  of  un¬ 
rest  than  do  our  new  baek-to-the-landers, 
one  does  not  know  where  to  look  for  them. 
In  this  immediate  locality  they  are  in 
constant  transit,  buying,  selling  out,  and 
exchanging  farms,  and  many  of  them  re¬ 
turning  to  the  city,  actually  abandoning 
farm  operations  to  do  so.  Lured  on  by 
active  land  agents  who  paint  in  glowing 
colors  the  great  allurements  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  profits  in  farm  operations,  these 
adventurers  pay  large  sums  for  farms 
with  all  live  stock  and  machinery  “thrown 
in,”  paying  in  all  their  ready  property, 
and  a  mortgage  back  for  the  balance ;  or 
exchange  city  property,  only  to  find  very 
soon  that  they  have  no  knowledge  of  farm 
conditions  and  management,  and  their  ex¬ 
penses  far  exceeding  t'heir  incomes.  As 


remedies  they  sell  out  to  one  another,  sell 
to  “new  suckers”  in  the  net,  and  the  big 
truck  that  brings  the  household  goods 
from  town,  goes  back  loaded  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  vacating  house.  Sometimes 
the  farm  is  actually  abandoned  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  an  agent,  either  to  sell 
or  rent.  These  city  renters  with  no  ac¬ 
tual  knowledge  of  farm  activities,  make 
a  woeful  spectacle  in  trying  to  farm 
without  knowing  how.  These  baek-to- 
the-landers  are  nearly  all  from  the  city, 
of  foreign  nationality  and  without  know¬ 
ledge  of  country  and  farm  life.  Most  of 
them  become  homesick  from  the  start,  so 
different  do  they  find  their  environment, 
and  any  change  to  them  is  welcome.  The 
land  agent  finds  a  new  buyer,  gets  an¬ 
other  commission,  there  is  a  disruption 
of  farm  operations,  dairies  are  auctioned 
off,  a  family  moves  back  to  the  city,  to 
tell  of  discouragements  of  farming,  and 
a  new  buyer  moves  in  to  learn  the  same 
lesson.  All  this  is  actually  putting  these 
farms  into  spoilers’  hands  and  throws 
great  discredit  upon  farming  interests  and 
prospects. 

Cheese  Prices. — Recently  in  a  “gen¬ 
eral  store”  in  the  country,  a  man  had 
just  purchased  a  pound  of  Wisconsin 
cheese,  paying  41c  for  it.  Why  was  he 
buying  this  faraway  cheese,  when  only  a 
few  years  ago,  this  man  was  himself 
running  26  Northern  Ohio  cheese  fac¬ 
tories?  Just  across  from  this  store  50 
yards  away,  is  the  railroad  station,  from 
which  this  man,  and  other  factory  men 
and  jobbers  had  in  past  years  shipped  as 
much  as  three  million  pounds  of  near-by 
made  cheese,  in  a  single  yeax\  This  was 
only  one  of  a  half  dozen  other  lai’ge  ex¬ 
port  towns  on  the  Western  Reserve. 
Now  in  all  this  territory,  there  are  but 
two  cheese  factories  left,  and  very  small 
at  that.  Time,  all  over  this  same  sec¬ 
tion  once  could  have  been  found  from 
two  to  four  large  well-equipped  factories, 
but  in  the  change  of  market  demands, 
they  have  all  disappeared  and  the  fast¬ 
growing  cities  of  Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 
Youngstown  and  Akron  have  absorbed  the 
milk  produced,  and  more  besides.  Now, 
instead  of  seeing  long  lines  of  ehcose- 
laden  wagons  headed  to  some  shipping 
point,  one  meets  huge  auto  tucks — three 
deckel's — loaded  with  milk  rapidly  driven 
to  the  city.  It  is  the  factory  that  has 
vanished,  not  the  dairy  industry.  The 
whole  industry  has  been  changed.  The 
brindle-spotted,  no-breed  cow  has  disap¬ 
peared  and  her  place  is  taken  by  cows  of 
some  particular  breed,  some  breeds  almost 
entirely  covering  a  county,  black  and 
white  one  section  and  Jersey  and  their 
like  other  localities.  Special  dairy 
barns  dot  the  landscape  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  The  once  $25  cow  has  disappeared, 
and  a  $100  to  $150  cow  taken  her  place. 
The  surplus  cows  find  ready  sale  at  long 
prices  and  are  shipped  to  faraway  points 
and  there  eagerly  purchased  because  of 
their  excellence.  This  is  the  story  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  once  numerous 
country  cheese  factories.  A  feature  of 
the  great  dairy  industry  once,  but  never 
more  to  return.  j.  g. 

Fertilizer  for  Sweet  Corn 

Will  you  give  me  information  regarding 
the  fertilization  of  ground  for  sweet 
corn?  What  available  land  I  have  for 
that  purpose  is  about  200x400  ft.  As  I 
keep  neither  horse,  cow  nor  pig,  the  ouly 
manure  I  have  is  furnished  by  poultry,  of 
which  I  usually  have  plenty.  I  usually 
apply  a  large  double  handful  around  each 
hill  right  after  the  first  cultivation.  I  have 
a  wonderful  stalk  growth,  which  I  as¬ 
sume  is  the  result  of  au  excess  of  nitrogen. 
But  there  is  uot  a  corresponding  showing 
for  the  ears.  What  I  wish  to  know  is 
how  much  acid  phosphate  I  should  use 
around  the  hills,  in  connection  with  the 
poultry  manure,  in  order  to  get  larger  and 
fuller  ear  growth.  g.  h.  u. 

Fairfield,  Conn. 

One  of  the  surest  things  in  all  plans  of 
fertilizing  is  that  all  manures  are  deficient 
in  phosphoric  acid.  Chicken  manure  is 
especially  so,  because  in  this  case  the 
liquids  and  solids  are  voided  together, 
thus  making  the  manure  strong  in  nitro¬ 
gen.  Acid  phosphate  “balances”  this  ma¬ 
nure  and  is  particularly  needed  for  corn 
or  other  seed  crops.  We  should  use  about 
500  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre. 


“Are  you  sure,  dear,  that  you  are  econ¬ 
omizing  as  much  on  the  table  as  pos¬ 
sible?”  “Dear  me,  yes!  Why,  it  is  ouly 
costing  us  twice  as  much  as  it  did  before 
the  war.” — Life. 
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“  Y  SA  VE  two  to  two  and  one-half  hours  daily  on  a  22-mile  milk  route  with  Goodyear 
JL  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires  and  find  milk  travels  in  better  condition  than  in  my 
solid-tired  truck.  Three  teams  would  be  required  to  do  the  same  work  done  by 
the  pneumatic-tired  truck.” — Frank  Leibel,  Farmer,  Neubrighton,  Minnesota 


A  /TANY  farmers,  like  the  one  quoted  above, 
know  that  a  pneumatic-tired  truck  saves 
much  time,  drudgery  and  expense. 

They  know  that  this  is  a  very  valuable  saving  in 
these  days  of  high  labor  costs  and  when  markets 
must  be  reached  more  promptly  than  ever. 

For  pneumatic  tires  free  a  motor  truck  from  the 
handicaps  imposed  by  solid  tires;  they  give  it 
utmost  traction  and  cushioning  for  all-around 
utility. 

Rural  users  of  Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck 
Tires  load  in  the  fields,  reduce  market  hauls  by 
nours  and  get  top  prices  for  perishables  and  live¬ 


stock,  sometimes  injured  by  slower,  harder  trans¬ 
port. 

By  helping  other  power-driven  farm  machinery 
to  work  to  capacity,  Goodyear-Cord-equipped 
trucks  enable  farmers  to  secure  the  full  benefit 
of  motorization. 

While  pioneering  the  development  of  pneumatic 
truck  tires  Goodyear  has  widely  investigated  the 
benefits  secured  by  farmers  employing  them  as 
above. 

Consequently,  further  information  concerning 
the  use  of  pneumatic-tired  trucks  on  farms  may 
be  obtained  from  The  Goodyear  Tire  6c  Rubber 
Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Buying  a  Watch  for  a  Lifetime 

Here’s  something  you  ought  to  consider  when  you  buy 
that  new  watch:  The  same  painstaking  workmanship  that 
builds  accuracy  into  a  watch  also  gives  it  extra  years  of  life. 

It’s  great  to  think  of  owning  a  watch  that  can  always  be 
depended  upon  for  the  right  time.  And  it’s  good  buying 
judgment  to  select  that  sort  of  a  watch. 

You  would  be  proud  to  own  a  Hamilton,  the  watch  that 
times  most  of  America’s  fastest  trains.  The  Hamilton’s 
tremendous  popularity  with  railroad  men  has  been  won  by  its 
remarkable  accuracy  and  year-in-and-year-out  dependability. 

Aren’ t  these  the  qualities  you  want  in  a  watch  ? 


‘  The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America 
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You’re  going  to  need  a  watch,  not 
for  four  or  five  years  only,  but  for  all 
the  rest  of  your  life. 

There’s  a  lifetime  of  dependable 
time-telling  service  in  any  Hamilton 
Watch,  and  a  model  for  every  taste 
and  purpose.  Your  jeweler  will  be 
glad  to  show  you  some  of  them. 
Prices  range  from  $38  to  $200. 
Hamilton  movements  alone,  $20  (1° 
Canada  $22)  and  up. 

Send  for'  ‘  The  Timekeeper.  "It  tells  how 
Hamiltons  are  made,  and  the  various 
models  are  illustrated  with  prices. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  CO. 

DEPT.  69 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  < 
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Direct  to  Farme 
-  at  Wire  Mill  Prices 


CATALOG  FREE 
JCITSELMAN  BROS.  DEPT.230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


American  Fence 


Full  gauge  wires;  full  weight;  full  length 
rolls.  Superior  qualitygalvanizing, proof 
against  hardest  weather  conditions. 

Special  Book  Sent  Free.  Dealers  Everywhere. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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JUJU  SPLICER  m 

BROWNS 

H4RGA1H 

IESCE 

BOOK 


A  trrent  Farm  Tool— I  Bend  it  FREE 
—postpaid  with  my  latest  catalog  showing 

tho  bigrtf ent  and  best  line  of  Fencing:,  Gates.  Steel 
Posts,  Barb  Wire  and  Roofing  ever  shown  in  one  i 
book.  OVER  160  STYLES.  23c  per  rod  and  up.  1 

Prices  Low-Quality  High 

Increased  production  permits  lower  prices 
than  all  others.  Save  money.  Buy  Brown’s 
Double  Galvanized  Rust  Resisting  Fen 
Guaranteed  Satisfaction.  Freight,. 

Paid.  Write  quick  for  FREE^ 

Splicer  and  Catalog:. 

BROWN  FENCE  & 

WIRE  CO.  „  ^ 

Dept.  259  Cleveland.  Ohio 


ATCMTC  Uf  ANTCH  Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 

AUtn  1  J  YY  Ail  I  CmU  subscriptions  for  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefermen  who  have  horse  orauto.  Address 

j.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 
or 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St., 
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Use  Our  Money 
To  Make  Money 

Every  wide-awake  farmer  sees  opportunities  to  make  extra 
profits  if  only  he  had  the  capital  to  “swing  things. 

We  will  help  you  to  buy  implements,  livestock,  feeds,  seeds, 
fertilizers — whatever  you  need  to  make  your  farming  operations 
more  profitable.  Over  2000  New  York  State  farmers  are 
already  using  our  capital  to  increase  their  profits. 

If  you  are  a  New  York.  State  farmer  and  can  use  money  to 
make  money  we  will  supply  the  needed  capital  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

Alliance  Bank  Building  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


What  Is  “Sweet  Cider”? 

The  law  at  present  limits  the  _  sale  of 
fruit  juices  in  which  fermentation  has 
taken  place  to  those  having  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  or  less  of  alcohol,  and  as 
this  is  much  less  than  can  be  detected  by 
taste  or  by  any  but  chemical  tests,  it 
seemed  worth  while  to  see  how  fast  cider 
fermented  under  average  conditions. 

A  sample  of  “Canfield”  (a  local  New 
Jersey  apple)  cider  was  collected  as  it 
ran  from  the  press  and  put  in  a  cellar 
which  ranged  from  40  to  50  degrees,  and 
a  sample  was  withdrawn  daily  for  analy¬ 
sis  for  alcohol.  The  cider  was  fairly 
clear  and  free  from  sediment,  and  had 
12.65  per  cent  total  solids  and  no  alcohol 
the  day  it  was  obtained.  The  figures  are 
for  alcohol  by  weight;  the  first  day  is 
after  24  hours  in  the  cellar,  and  so  on : 


usually  employs,  under  various  trade 
names,  a  clear,  transparent,  thick  liquid, 
which  comes  into  the  retail  market  in 
cans  under  the  name  of  corn  syrup.  This 
usually  has  some  cane  sugar  mixed  with 
it  to  sweeten  it  a  little.  Glucose  is  al¬ 
most  without  sweetness,  but  its  advantage 
in  candy  is  that  the  product  keeps  soft 
and  does  not  crystallize,  and  can  he 
worked.  The  reason  home  candymakers 
are  directed  to  cook  the  sugar  with  a  little 
cream  of  tartar  is  to  change  some  of  the 
cane  sugar  into  glucose,  which  keeps  the 
finished  candy  soft.  There  is  no  reason 
why  glucose  should  not  be  used  in  candy, 
but  too  much  will  make  it  too  soft;  the 
density  of  the  glucose  should  be  borne 
in  mind  and  the  recipe  adjusted  accord¬ 
ingly. 


Day.  %  alcohol. 

1  None 

2  None 

3  Trace 

4  0.08 

5  0.08 

6  0.12 

7  0.19 


Day.  %  alcohol. 

8  0.44 

9  0.61 

10  0.90 

11  1.00 

12  1.30 

13  1.50 

14  1.80 


This  shows  that  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions  one  half  of  one  per  cent 
was  reached  in  nine  days.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  was  from  an 
unusually  clean  mill,  in  which  many  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken,  and  from  apples  of 
good  quality  pressed  at  once  after  grind¬ 
ing  and  handled  with  care  later.  The 
cider  was  at  its  best  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  'and  since  there  was  an  air 
space  above  the  sample,  the  acetic  fer¬ 
mentation  began  to  be  evident  about  the 
tenth  day,  and  apparently  kept  pace  with 
the  formation  of  alcohol.  As  most  peo¬ 
ple  know,  cider  for  vinegar  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  complete  its  alcoholic  fermen¬ 
tation  before  the  acetic  is  encouraged, 
which  is  usually  done  by  allowing  the  es¬ 
cape  of  the  carbonic  acid  without  permit¬ 
ting  air  to  enter,  but  as  this  experiment 
was  to  find  the  speed  of  alcohol  forma¬ 
tion  under  average  conditions,  that  is. 
how  long  a  jug  of  cider  could  be  called 
“sweet,”  no  special  precautions  were 
taken.  Of  course,  too  much  cannot  be 
deduced  from  one  test,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  has  the  most  to  do  with  the  activity 
of  the  yeast — the  cooler,  the  slower  it 
grows.  A  faint  alcoholic  taste  appeared 
about  the  eleventh  day.  and  the  flavor 
began  to  go  off,  and  'at  the  end  of  the  two 
weeks  it  was  evidently  no  longer  “sweet 
cider.”  although  by  no  means  as  yet 
“hard.” 


Another  Cider  Preserver.  —  Last 
February,  when  it  was  altogether  too  late 
to  try  it,  a  friend  from  Little  Falls,  N.  Y., 
wrote  us  that  if  we  wanted  to  take  the 
devil  out  of  cider  it  only  needed  to  be 
put  through  the  cream  separator  and  then 
in  a  tight  jug,  and  it  would  keep  “for 
years.”  This  seemed  a  little  too  good  to 
be  true,  so  we  waited  till  cider  time,  and 
then  tried  it  on  some  of  the  cider  just 
mentioned  the  same  day  it  was  pressed, 
taking  it  from  the  machine  directly  into 
sterile  fruit  jars  and  sealing.  On  the 
fourteenth  day  it  was  analyzed  for  alcohol 
and  0.38  per  cent  found.  That  is,  it  was 
as  alcoholic  as  the  untreated  on  the  eighth 
day,  in  round  numbers.  But  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  molds  and  bacteria  were  on  the 
increase.  What  happens  is  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  yeast  cells  are  cleaned  out 
by  the  separator,  and  the  few  that  are 
left  grow  very  slowly,  while  bacteria  and 
molds,  being  left  behind,  aud  not  hindered 
by  the  yeast,  increase  out  of  proportion. 
Still,  separator  treatment  does  slow  down 
the  yeast  fermentation,  and,  combined 
with  just  a  little  benzoate  of  soda,  would 
probably  give  a  cider  which  would  keep 
a  long  time  without  serious  change.  The 
separator  experiment  was  made  possible 
bv  the  kindness  of  Mr.  McArthur  of  the 
Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  who  very 
kindly  placed  a  machine  at  my  disposal. 

f.  d.  c. 


Questions  About  Glucose 

Please  tell  me  what  you  know  about 
glucose  and  in  what  form  it  comes.  Is  it 
used  in  candy-making  under  another 
name?  _  J- s- 

East  Saugatuck,  Mich. 

Glucose  is  the  name  of  the  sugar  which 
is  found  in  nature  in  grapes,  and  is  some¬ 
times  called  grape  sugar.  It  can  be 
made,  with  an  equal  amount  of  another 
sugar,  by  treating  cane  sugar  with  a  trace 
of  acid  and  boiling,  but  this  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  commercial  use,  as  the  cane 
sugar  is  worth  more  than  the  resulting 
glucose.  It  is  made  in  large  quantities 
from  cornstarch,  although  other  starches 
may  be  used.  Starch,  in  five  times  by 
weight  of  water  containing  one  per  cent 
of  sulphuric  acid,  is  heated  in  a  pressure 
kettle  to  320  degrees  F.  by  steam;  the 
steam  is  then  allowed  to  blow,  off,  taking 
some  unpleasant  smelling  bodies  with  it. 
and  the  heating  continued  at  about  180 
degrees  F.  for  three  or  four  hours,  simple 
tests  being  applied  from  time  to  time  to 
determine  when  the  process,  known  as 
hydrolysis,  is  finished.  The  sulphuric 
acid  is  then  removed  by  a  little  lime,  and 
the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  to  the  de¬ 
sired  thickness.  There  are  several  densi¬ 
ties  on  the  market,  according  to  the  use. 
There  is  a  solid  form,  but  the  candy  trade 


Cold  Cream 

What  were  the  proportions  of  almond 
oil,  tallow  and  glycerine  in  a  chapped- 
hand  mixture  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
some  years  ago?  h.  j.  s. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

We  cannot  locate  the  recipe,  and  some¬ 
thing  depends  on  the  hardness  of  the  tal¬ 
low,  but  if  you  will  melt  all  together  gen¬ 
tly,  taking  care  not  to  overheat,  equal 
parts  mutton  tallow  and  oil  (which  may 
be  any  bland  oil,  purified  cotton,  “salad” 
oil,  does  as  well  as  “almond,”  which  is 
mostly  peach  or  apricot  kernel),  and  stir 
in  about  a  third  of  the  bulk  of  glycerine, 
stirring  till  cool,  you  will  come  out  about 
right.  If  too  soft,  add  more  tallow. 
Glycerine  is  not  advisable  for  some  skins ; 
in  that  case,  use  more  oil.  Tastes  differ 
as  to  flavor;  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  win- 
tergreeu  (the  artificial  does  as  well,  and  is 
much  cheaper),  is  a  good  addition,  and  a 
little  oil  of  lavender  pleases  most  people. 
The  oils  are  added  while  cooling  and  stir¬ 
ring. 


Sugar  from  Potatoes 

How  can  I  make  sugar  out  of  potatoes? 

McKee  City,  N.  J.  J.  h. 

You  can’t.  A  starch  sugar,  glucose,  is 
made  from  potato  starch,  but  not  in  this 
country,  as  we  have  a  much  better  starch 
from  coni  for  that  purpose.  Even  if  you 
made  potato  glucose  you  would  not  want 
it,  for  it  has  no  sweetness  and  almost 
always  has  a  peculiar  and  rather  unpleas¬ 
ant  odor.  When  it  is  made,  the  tubers 
are  mechanically  washed  and  peeled  and 
cooked  by  steam  under  pressure  with  a 
little  acid  which  is  later  removed. 


Removing  Molasses  Taste  from  Barrel 

A  New  Orleans  molasses  barrel  was 
used  for  sweet  cider  and  the  cider  tastes 
of  molasses.  How  can  I  eradicate  the 
taste? 

Berryville,  Md.  G.  w.  G. 

“Nothing  doing,  you  are  up  against  it,” 
as  the  boys  say,  and  the  only  way  you 
can  avoid  that  taste  is  to  refrain  from 
drinking  the  cider.  Your  best  pian  is  to 
let  it  ferment,  “harden,”  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  put  in  some  mother  of  vin¬ 
egar  so  it  will  go  at  once  to  vinegar.  The 
molasses  will  help  it  ferment,  and  by  the 
time  it  is  vinegar  the  characteristic  mo¬ 
lasses  flavor  will  probably  have  gone.  If 
not,  you  will  simply  have  a  very  good  vin¬ 
egar,  as  a  fair  vinegar  can  be  made  from 
molasses  directly. 


Darkening  Gilt  and  Bronze 

I  have  some  gilded  and  some  bronze 
picture  frames.  What  can  I  use  to  darken 
them  ?  mbs.  J.  B. 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

This  is  another  case  which  is  almost 
impossible  to  answer,  as  we  know  nothing 
about  the  kind  of  gilt  or  bronze  now  on 
the  frames.  The  only  safe  thing  we  can 
advise  is  a  coat  of  very  thin  dark  varnish, 
which  you  can  make  from  a  little  asphalt 
and  ordinary  varnish,  but  by  all  means 
try  your  mixture  and  let  it  dry  on  some 
frame  you  care  nothing  about  before  you 
try  it  on  a  good  one. 


Repairing  Stoves 

Can  you  tell  how  to  renew  the  blue  fin¬ 
ish  on  a  heating  stove  which  was  over¬ 
heated?  What  can  I  use  to  make  the 
joints  airtight  where  the  body  joins  the 
bowl  ?  H.  B.  M. 

Ohio. 

Personally  we  do  not  think  there  is  any 
method  by  which  that  color  can  be  re¬ 
newed  so  as  to  look  well ;  if  anyone  else 
knows  we  would  be  glad  to  he  informed. 
Almost  all  stove  supply  houses  carry 
stove  cement  for  just  that  purpose ;  if 
you  cannot  get  that  locally,  a  proprietary 
article  known  as  “Smootlion”  and  rather 
widely  distributed  will  probably  do 
the  work.  For  small  jobs  of  this  sort 
it  is  better  to  get  something  readymade, 
but  if  you  must  experiment,  very  fine  iron 
filings  with  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  ammonium  chloride,  sal  ammoniac, 
well  mixed  in,  wet  to  a  paste  and  applied, 
may  work. 
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EQUIPPED  WITH 


Trucks  Hauling  U.  S.  Mail  at  Peoria,  Illinois 


Lambert  Trublpruf 
Cord  Tires 


v _ 

They  End  Tire  Troubles 
On  The  Farm 


The  Principle  of 
“Trublpruf”  Tires 


Lambert  Trublpruf  Cord  Tires  have  put  an  end  to  tire 
troubles  on  the  farm.  There  need  be  no  more  tinkering  with 
tires  in  a  cold  garage  or  barn,  no  more  pumping  by  hand  or 
changes  on  muddy  roads  or  fields.  Farmers  whose  trucks  or 
passenger  cars  are  equipped  with  Trublprufs  know  that  no 
matter  where  they  go  they  will  arrive  without  any  tire  delays 
whatever.  Yet  Trublprufs,  on  the  roughest  roads,  nde  with 
all  the  ease  and  comfort  of  a  pneumatic  tire. 

Besides  their  convenience,  T rublpruf  Tires  are  very  econ¬ 
omical,  They  do  away  with  extra  tubes  and  shoes,  repairs 
and  lost  time.  They  bear  an  unlimited  guarantee.  They  do 
not  need  to  be  removed  in  winter.  They  run  on  any  and  all 
roads,  winter  and  summer,  with  no  chance  of  rotted  fabric. 
No  mud,  dirt,  gravel,  sand  or  ice  can  clog  or  effect  them.  At 
the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  in  1915 
Lambert  Trublpruf  Cords  took  first  place  among  tires. 

Eqmp  your  car  with  Trublprufs  and  forget  what  tire 
trouble  is.  Get  them  at  your  local  dealers ;  if  he  does  not 
handle  them,  write  us  and  we  will  ship  them  direct  with  either 
ribbed  or  non-skid  treads. 

User  agents  are  wanted  in  all  rural  communities  where  we  are  not 
now  represented.  If  you  drive  a  car  and  wish  to  make  profits  from  the  big 
demand  for  Lambert  “Trublpruf”  Cord  Tires  in  your  district,  write  our 
New  York  distributor  at  once  for  the  agent’s  proposition. 


Lambert  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Factories:  AKRON,  OHIO;  Portland,  Ore. 

Address  all  communications  to: 

Lambert  Trublpruf  Tire  Co. 


of  New  York,  Inc. 
New  Y ork  State  Distributor 


1172  Bedford  Avenue 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A — Outer  tread  of  extra  tough  weight. 

B — Cushions  of  new,  live  rubber  with 
air  chambers  between. 

C — Stretchless  cord  belt  that  takes  up 
road  shocks  like  the  air  in  a 
pneumatic. 

The  stretchless  cord  belt  “C”  is  the 
secret  of  Trublpruf’s  easy  riding  qual¬ 
ities.  When  a  Trublpruf  Tire  goes  over 
a  bump,  the  stretchless  cord  belts  are 
pushed  up  at  the  point  of  contact  and, 
being  stretchlesss,  pull  down  upon  the 
rubber  cushions  all  around  the  tire. 
This  pulling  down  compresses  the  air 
cushions  which  take  up  the  shock  and 
distribute  it  as  the  air  does  in  a  pneu¬ 
matic,  completely  around  the  tire. 
No  matter  when  or  where  the  tire  is 
driven  it  always  functions  in  this  way. 
This  also  compresses  the  air  holes  and 
prevents  clogging.  A  peg  driven  solidly 
into  one  of  the  holes  will  drop  out  after 
a  few  hundred  yards  going. 


i 


S.CIT1C”  Harrow  is  light  in  draft-easy  on  the  team, 
»rse;  the  larger  sizes  are  just  right  for  the  tractor, 

>ur  dealer  to  show  you  the  “Acme.”  Write  us  tc 
and  new  catalog.  Be  sure  also  to  ask  about  c 
Disc  Harrow. 

DUANE  H.  NASH  Inc. 

21m  Street  Millington  N.  J. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“Love  comes  like  a  Summer  sigh, 
Gently  o’er  me  stealing — 

Love  comes  and  we  wonder  why 

All  of  life  revealing!” 

You  may  think  it  strange  that  a  man 

of  my  age  should  sit  here  alone  before  the 
fire,  late  in  the  night,  and  close  to  Christ¬ 
mas,  with  a  song  from  a  light  opera  run¬ 
ning  through  my  mind.  Well,  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  is  a  very  strange  mental  ma¬ 
chine.  Sometimes  a  mysterious  hand 
puts  forgotten  disks  into  it,  and  strange 
old  memories  come  back.  That  song 
brings  to  mind  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  things  that  ever  happened  to  me.  It 
occurred  at  about  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  it  may  give  us  a  new  thought  for  our 
Christmas.  I  think  most  of  my  folks  ai’e 
asleep  upstairs,  so  we  can  sit.  here  un¬ 
disturbed  and  consider  what  I  have  to 
say.  It  is  true — every  word  of  it. 

*  sje  *  .  sjc 

The  first  time  I  ever  heard  that  song 
was  years  ago,  when  mother  and  I  tried 
our  first  experiment  at  baek-to-the-land- 
ing.  That  experiment  was  a  failure 
financially,  but  something  of  a  success 
in  experience.  Years  ago,  when  I  went 
about  giving  “entertainments,”  and  the 
audience  was  slim,  I  could  always  say 
it  was  “an  artistic  success.”  We  had 
as  a  member  of  our  family  in  those  for¬ 
gotten  years  a  young  girl.  She  was  a 
natural  musician,  full  of  life  and  energy, 
incapable  of  realizing  what  care  and 
trouble  mean.  She  was  ready  to  dance  and 
sing  through  life — like  a  sunbeam  gleam¬ 
ing  on  the  wall.  I  well  remember  how 
at  Christmas  time,  when  the  tax  col¬ 
lector  had  taken  just  about  my  last  dol¬ 
lar.  and  Santa  Claus  seemed  to  have 
bought  a  bag  full  of  unpaid  bills,  this 
girl  came  dancing  in  singing — 

“  ‘Love  comes  like  a  Summer  sigh’." 

Well,  it  hadn’t  come  to  her  then,  and 
life  had  not  been  revealed  to  her,  and  so 
with  the  sublime  confidence  of  youth  she 
sang  the  song  and  danced  away  from 

doubt  and  worry. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Years  after  that  she  came  back  to  us, 
broken  in  spirit  and  clouded  in  mind. 
Love  bad  come  to  hex' — not  like  a  Summer 
sigh — not  gently  stealing  over  her,  but 
more  like  a  biting  blast  of  Winter.  Yes, 
indeed,  life  had  been  revealed  to  her,  and 
with  her  two  little  children  she  came  back 
to  us.  That  was  why  we  tried  our  sec¬ 
ond  venture  at  back-to-the-landing.  We 
went  some  20  miles  from  New  York  and 
rented  a  little  sandy  farm  on  which  there 
was  a  big  old  stone  house,  without  any 
comforts  except  its  thick  stone  walls. 
That  was  before  we  moved  to  where  we 
now  live.  This  girl  and  her  children 
came  with  us.  She  sang  no  more,  except 
now  and  then,  when  her  mind  would  be 
for  a  time  clouded.  Then  she  would  for¬ 
get'  her  troubles,  for.  strange  to  say,  a 
darkened  mind  often  walks  in  the  light. 
During  these  pei’iods  she  would  at  times 
imagine  hei*self  some  great  musician 
about  to  give  a  concert — and  the  music 
she  would  bring  out  of  our  poor  old  piano 
was  enough  to  make  that  antiquated  in¬ 
strument  stand  on  its  hind  feet  and  paw 
the  air.  And  now  and  then  during  these 
periods  of  mental  trouble  her  unclouded 
youth  would  come  back  to  her  in  the  old 
song: 

“Lore  comes  like  a  Summer  sigh 
Gently  o'er  me  stealing. 

Love  comes  and  we  wonder  why 
All  of  life  revealing .” 

As  I  tell  you  this  you  will  realize  how 

that  song  comes  back  to  me  tonight. 
***** 

I  hope  you  will  never  feel  responsible 
for  a  person  with  a  darkened  mind — as 
mother  and  I  were  during  that  hard  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  astonishing  how  cunning  and 
“wickedly  wise”  these  unfortunates  may 
be.  They  usually  have  some  mania  or 
intense  desii'e  to  do  some  extravagant 
thing,  and  they  will  often  di-op  all  moral 
balance  in  their  desire  to  carry  out  their 
crude  plans,  at  the  same  time  exhibiting 
quite  a  little  mental  shrewdness.  We 
could  always  tell  when  these  periods  of 
her  trouble  were  coming  on,  and  it 
meant  constant  watching.  One  night  in 
the  early  Winter  we  felt  that  there  was 
dangei’,  and  we  planned  to  take  turns 
watching  through  the  night.  Nothing 
happened  up  to  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  we  both  fell  asleep.  I  remember 
waking  suddenly  with  an  overpowering 


feeling  that  something  was  wrong.  There 
was !  The  woman  had  disappeared  !  The 
two  little  children  lay  asleep  in  their 
crib,  but  their  mother  had  gone.  The 
great  house  was  empty,  and  the  kitchen 
door  was  open.  I  remember  standing  at 
that  open  door,  looking  out  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  Winter  morning  and  thinking 
of  the  hopelessness  of  finding  this  poor 
woman  wandei’ing  through  that  cold,  dark 
world.  As  if  in  mockery  there  came  to 
me  then  the  words  of  her  song : 

“All  of  life  revealing .” 

***** 

In  the  soft  sand  where  our  walk  turned 
into  the  road  I  found  the  tracks  of  a 
woman’s  shoes,  and  I  could  follow  them 
along  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the 
railroad  station.  Then  it  came  to  me 
that  she  had  started  for  the  city  to  carry 
out  her  plan  for  a  great  concert.  I  got 
a  bite  of  breakfast  and  caught  a  train 
for  New  York.  Half  way  to  the  city  it 
occurred  to  me  to  get  off  and  wait  for  the 
return  train,  which  would  bring  the  con¬ 
ductor  who  must  have  gone  down  on  the 
train  this  woman  took.  Sure  enough,  he 
remembei’ed  her.  She  had  no  money  and 
had  borrowed  the  price  of  a  ticket.  She 
was  going  to  give  a  concert  and  was  on 
her  way  to  the  old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
where  she  was  to  meet  her  manager. 
While  I  was  waiting  for  another  train  to 
the  city,  I  got  on  the  ’phone  with  that 
hotel.  They  said  that  such  a  woman  had 
called  there,  and  tried  to  engage  an  ex¬ 
pensive  suite  of  l’ooms — stating  that  she 
was  to  give  her  great  concert.  These 
hotel  men  have  a  way  of  getting  rid  of 
such  people.  “Every  room  was  engaged,” 
and  the  -woman  had  driven  away  in  a 
public  cab  and  they  knew  not  where ! 

***** 

Can  you  realize  what  it  meant  to  hunt 
for  a  penniless  woman  with  a  darkened 
mind  in  a  great  city  like  New  York?  A 
needle  in  a  haystack  would  be  easy  com¬ 
pared  with  such  a  search.  A  person  may 
wander  off  in  the  country  and  be  lost  in 
a  swamp  or  forest,  but  finding  them 
would  be  easy  compai’ed  with  discovering 
a  single  human  unit  running  from  her 
friends  among  the  millions  who  crowd  the 
lower  part  of  Manhattan  Island.  I  must 
confess  that  I  did  not  know  where  to  go. 
When  I  got  to  .Tesey  City  it  suddenly 
flashed  through  my  mind  that  the  fugitive 
would  be  hungry,  since  she  had  eaten 
nothing  at  home.  The  cashier  in  the  res- 
taurant  instantly  recognized  the  woman 
from  my  description,  and  produced  two 
little  pieces  of  silverware  which  I  recog- 
ognized  as  family  presents  which  had 
been  given  our  poor  girl !  She  had  eaten 
breakfast  and  then  calmly  announced 
that  she  had  no  money,  but  that  her 
musical  agent  would  soon  come  and  settle. 
When  they  demanded  security,  she  had 
produced  a  silver  napkin  ring  and  her 
baby’s  silver  cup !  You  may  be  sure  that 
I  quickly  redeemed  these  pawns.  As  I 
put  them  into  my  pocket  again  the  words 
of  that  old  song  rang  through  my  mind : 

“Lore  comes  and  we  wonder  why 
All  of  life  revealing /” 

For  was  I  not  for  the  first  and  only 
time  of  my  life  playing  the  part  of  “mu¬ 
sical  agent”? 

***** 

When  I  got  over  the  river  into  New 
York  City  I  concluded  to  follow  my  first 
impulse,  and  that  was  to  hurry  across 
the  city  to  the  office  where  I  worked. 
Those  of  you  who  know  New  York  will 
i-ealize  that  Chambers  street  runs  directly 
across  the  city  from  east  to  west.  So  I 
took  off  my  overcoat  and  ran  along  the 
street  without  any  particular  plan  for  a 
seax’ch.  As  I  ran  the  conviction  began  to 
force  itself  upon  my  mind  that  I  had  en- 
tered  upon  a  case  where  human  power 
alone  would  never  carry  me  through.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you,  too.  have  come 
face  to  face  with  hard  problems- — so  fierce 
and  overpowering  that  only  a  form  of 
miracle  can  solve  them.  Once  a  dninken 
man  staggered  out  of  hi6  room,  collared 
me  and  dragged  me  back  inside  with  him. 
I  thought  he  wanted  to  fight,  but  instead 
of  that  he  commanded  me  to  help  him 
pray  that  he  might  be  a  man  and  let 
liquor  alone !  So  I  had  a  great  but  crude 
prayer  in  my  heart  as  I  ran  up  Chambers 
street.  I  crossed  Broadway  and  passed 
the  Court  House  and  came  to  Center 
street.  I  remember  clearly  that  this 
street  had  been  dug  up  for  laying  a  new 
sewer,  so  that  only  one  track  was  left 
for  vehicles.  A  policeman  stood  there 
handling  this  traffic.  I  can  shut  my 
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We  would  like  to  tell  you  about  ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia ;  why  it  is  the  great  American  ammoniate ;  why 
it  is  the  best  top  dressing  for  any  crop  that  needs  nitrogen ; 
and  how  to  use  it  most  profitably. 

Write  for  these  instructive  and  interesting  free  bulletins 
and  we  will  send  them.  Order  by  number.  Address  The 
Barrett  Comapny,  Agricultural  Deariment. 


No.  1 — “Important  Facts  About  Arcadian  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Ammonia.”  , 

No.  27 — “How  to  Increase  the  Yield  of  Tim¬ 
othy.” 

No.  59 — "Sulphate  of  Ammonia  by  Those  Who 
Know.”  .  .  , 

No.  61 — “Oats  and  Their  Fertilization  in  the 
South.” 

No.  68 — “Sulphate  of  Ammonia  vs.  the  Boll 
Weevil.” 

No.  69— “More  Cotton.” 

No.  71 — Fertilizer  Note  Book. 

No.  81 — Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia- 

Directions  for  Use. 

No.  84 — “Sulphate  of  Ammonia:  Its  Source 
Produuction  and  Use.” 

No.  85— “Fertilizing  the  Apple  Orchard. 

No.  86 — “More  Wheat.” 

No.  gg — “Successful  Potato  Growing. 


No.  89 — “Sulphate  of  Ammonia  for  Vegeta¬ 
bles.” 

No.  90 — “Which  Source  of  Nitrogen  is  Best?  v 

No.  91 — “Sweet  Potatoes  and  Yams.'* 

No.  93 — “Sulphate  of  Ammonia  as  a  Nitroge¬ 
nous  Fertilizer.” 

No.  94 — “Sulphate  of  Ammonia  for  Sugar 
Cane.” 

No.  95 — “Reference  List  on  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia.” 

No.  96— “Some  Experiences  in  Orchard  Fer¬ 
tilization.” 

No.  97 — “Field  Experiences  on  Availability  of 
Nitrogenous  Fertilizers.” 

No.  98— “Fertilizers  for  the  Orchard.” 

No,  99 — "Fertilizing  with  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia.” 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article  that  has  done 
vou  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 

Arcadian  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screened  grade,  made  fine  and  dry  for  top 
dressing  purposes.  Ammonia  25/4%  guaranteed.  Made  in  U.S.A. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

INDIANA:  New  Albany;  Hopkins  Fertilizer  Co. 
KENTUCKY:  Louisville;  Louisville  Fertilizer  Co. 


MARYLAND:  Baltimore;  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co.,  Armour  Fertilizer  Works, 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Home  Fertilizer  &  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co.,  Listers  Agricultural  Chemical  Works, 
Pollock  Fertilizer  Co.,  Patapsco  Guano  Co. ,  F.  S. 
RoysterGuano  Co.  ■  Swift&Co.,  R.  A.  W^ooldridge 
Co.,Rasin-MonumentalCo.  Hagerstown;  Central 
Chemical  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Chrome;  Armour  Fertilizer 
Works,  (Address  Baltimore,  Md. )  Newark; 
Listers  Agricultural  Chemical  Works.  Trenton; 
Trenton  Bone  Fertilizer  Co. 


NEW  YORK,  u  ew  York,  The  Coe-Mortimer  Co. 
The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.  .Nassau 
Fertilizer  Co. ,  W.  E.  W  hann  Co. .  Patapsco  Guano 
Co., The  National FertilizerCo  Bowker FerUhzer 
Co.,  Frederick  Ludlam  Co,  Syracuse  '  r  5 
Royster  Guano  Co, 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Lhiladelphiai  V.  R Thomas 
&  Son  Co.,  S.M.  Hess  &  Bro.  Inc.  J.  E.  Tygert 
Co.,  York;  York  Chemical  Co. 

VIRGINIA:  Norfolk -■  Pocomok  Guano  i-’o 
Norfolk  Fertilizer  Co. ,  Inc.  Imperial  Co.  ,  Hamp, 
ton  Guano  Co.  Berkley  Chemical  — o.  Robertson 
FertilizerCo.,  Inc.,  Tidewater  Guano  Co. ,  Caro- 
lino  Union  Fertilizer  Co.,  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 
Richmond;  F.  S.  Royster GuanoCo.  Alexandria - 
Alexandria  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co  Lync  ihur 
F.  S-  Royster  Guano  Co 


MEDINA,  OHIO 
BERKELEY,  CAL. 


For  information  as  to  application ,  write 

The  Company  ATLANTA.  iA. 

Agricultural  Department,  New  York _ 


Better  Seed  Beds 

— Bigger  Yields 

Make  the  most  of.  high-priced  seed  and 
fertilizers.  Put  them  into  perfect  seed  beds 
made  as  smooth  as  a  flower  bed  with  an 

Acme  * 
Pulverizing  Harrow 

“The  Coulters  Do  the  W ork.  ’  ’  They  slice  their 
way  through  sod  and  trash.  They  fill  air  spaces 
and  compact  the  furrow  slices.  They  pulverize 
and  level  the  surface  soil. 

n  the  team,  and  you  ride.  Sizes:  1-horse 


“Acme”  Standard  No.  23— Two-horso  Harrow 

Tbu  model  bat  12  coulters  and  cuts  6%  ft. 

N».  26  bat  16  coultcrt  and  cutt  8%  ft. 


n»  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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of  high  prices  draws  shippers 
and  holds  them  because  the 
S.  &  B.  policy  guarantees  high 
prices,  liberal  assortments  and 
quick  returns. 


RAW  FURS 


Enjoy  the  money-making  pull  of 
the  S.  &  B.  magnet  by  sending 
your  name  for  the  S.  &  B.  price 
list.  A  postal  card  request  will 
have  our  prompt  attention. 

WriU  for  S-  <!■  B.  price  lift  today 

STRUCK  &  BOSS AK,  Ino. 

151  West  28  Street 
New  York  City 

Borers  also  of  Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal 


A  HOUSE  CAN  TRAVEL  WHERE  AN 
AUTOMOBILE  CANNOT  GO 

Often  in  the  deep  snows  of  winter  an 
automobile  cannot  get  through  the 
drifts,  but  the  horse  can  travel  any¬ 
where  if  he  can  secure  footing. 

There  is  just  one  thing  will  insure  safe 
footing  on  any  road  anywhere  any 
time,  no  matter  how  icy  or  slippery, 
and  that  is  the 


Neverslip 
Red  Tip 
Horse 
Shoe 
Calk 


Whatever 
the  o  c  c  a- 
sion ;  a  hur¬ 
ried  trip  to  - - 

the  doctor,  an  important  call  to  town, 
a  load  of  produce  to  be  delivered — 
your  horse  is  ready  when  you  are  ready. 
The  wise  horse  owner  will  go  to  his 
horse  shoer  early  and  have  the  safe, 
reliable  RED  TIP  SHOES  put  on.  Then 
he  can  laugh  at  the  weather.  No  sleet 
storm,  no  sudden  freeze  will  hold  him 
back.  His  sharp,  strong  RED  TIP 
CALKS  can  be  adjusted  in  20  minutes, 
and  he  is  ready  for  the  road. 

A vmd  ^substitutes.  LOOK  FOR  THE 

THE  NEVERSLIP  WORKS 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


use  Your  Auto! 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 

Can  be  used  with  Ford,  Overland,  Dodge,  Reo  and 
Chevrolet  490  cars  and  Fordson  Tractor.  Your  auto¬ 
mobile  has  a  powerful  engine — it  will  outlast  the  car 
and  you  might  as  well  save  your  money  and  use  it  to 
do  all  your  farm  work.  No  wear  on  tiros  or  trans¬ 
mission.  Hook9  up  in  3  minutes.  No  permanent 
attachment  to  car.  Cannot  injure  car  or  engine. 
Friction  Clutch  Pulleyon  end  of  shaft.  Ward  Gover¬ 
nor,  run  by  fan  belt,  gives  perfect  control.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Ask  for  circular  and  special  price. 

WARD  MFG.  CO.,  2040  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Hah. 


GRIND  YOUR  FEED 
FILL  YOUR  SILO 
SAW  YOUR  WOOD 
SHELL  YOUR  CORN 
PUMP  YOUR  WATER 
ELEVATE  YOUR  CRAIN 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS 


BY  OXK  MAN.  II’k  KINO  OFTIIK  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Send  ior  KKKK  catalog  No.  IS  63  showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St„  Chicago,  111 


W/l  Tiff*  •  Don't  give  the  Farmer 
*  ™  ^  *  ■*  •  advice.  Give  him  Good 

Roads,  High  Prices  for  hia  Products  and 
Ground  Limestone  and  he  will  grow  tha 
meal  ticket  for  the  WORLD.  Incidentally  the 


GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

174  Frelinghuyaen  Avenue  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
WORKS:  West  Stoekbridge,  Mass. 

Can  Supply  the  Highest  Grade  of  Limestone 


Save  25  %  on  Roofing 


CENTURY  Rubber  Roofing  is  sold  direct 
from  factory  to  you.  Best  and  cheapest  in  Ann  r- 
■ea.  Long  guarantee.  We  pay  freight.  Send  for 
FRFF  samples,  catalog  and  bargain  prices 
*  Write  today. 

CENTURY  MFG. CO. 303  Katherine  8ldg.  E. St. Louis. Ill- 


eyes  and  see  distinctly  his  fat,  red  face 
and  waving  arms.  I  stood  there  for  a 
moment  watching  for  a  string  of  carriages 
to  pass  so  that  I  could  cross  the  street. 
That  was  more  than  20  years  ago,  but  I 
remember  every  incident  clearly.  As  1 
stood  there  something  touched  my  arm 
suddenly!  You  need  not  tell  me  I  was 
nervous  and  overwrought.  I  am  sure 
something.  I  know  not  what,  touched  my 
arm  so  suddenly  that  I  quickly  turned 
to  see  what  it  meant.  - 

There,  within  four  feet  of  where  I 
stood,  seated  in  a  public  cab,  was  the 
woman  I  was  hunting  for.  She  sat  there 
Lowing  and  smiling  at  an  imaginary  con¬ 
cert  audience! 

***** 

You  can  imagine  how  long  it  took  me 
to  get  to  that  cab,  in  spite  of  the  police¬ 
man’s  growls.  The  cab  driver  told  me 
that  he  had  been  driving  his  passenger 
about  for  nearly  five  hours,  up  and  down 
the  city,  on  all  sorts  of  errands.  She 
had  no  money,  and  he  had  become  anxious 
for  his  fare.  A  little  more  and  he  would 
have  taken  her  to  a  police  station  on  a 
charge  of  fraud  and  disorderly  conduct. 
In  those  days  there  were  very  few,  if  any 
women  attendants  at  these  stations,  and 
one  may  well  shudder  at  what  would  have 
happened  to  this  poor  woman.  It  is  not 
a  part  of  this  story  for  me  to  tell  what 
I  did  in  order  to  get  the  fugitive  back 
to  safety.  That  is  another  tale  which 
may  be  related  at  some  other  time.  What 
I  have  told  here  is  as  true  a  statement 
as  anything  that  ever  happened  to  a  hu¬ 
man  being. 

“11  hat  was  it  touched  my  arm  in  that 
crowded  street ?" 

I  have  a  cynical  friend  who  says  my 
overcoat  swung  in  the  wind  and  hit  me. 
But  there  was  no  wind,  and  if  I  am 
capable  of  recording  any  sensation  I 
know  that  something  struck  me  on  the 
arm ! 

H oio  did  it  happen  that  cab  driver 
chose  that  route — through  the  worst  street 
in  the  lower  city ? 

I  do  not  know.  The  mystery  of  such 
things  is  overpowering.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  I  do  not  try  to  understand  any 
more.  When  I  telegraphed  mother  that 
the  fugitive  had  been  found,  she  was  wash¬ 
ing  dishes  in  that  lonely  old  house  on  the 
.  sandy  farm.  They  tell  me  she  looked  at 
these  two  little  children — too  young  to 
Understand  life’s  revealing — and  instead 
of  singing  for  joy — she  cried  ! 

What  a  great,  old.  beautiful,  mysteri¬ 
ous,  loving,  compensating  world  this  is. 
Years  ago  the  wanderer  passed  on  into 
that  silent,  mysterious  land  where  love 
surely  must  reveal  the  great  mystery  of 
life !  As  through  the  long  years 
Christmas  comes  again  and  again  to  our 
home  among  the  hills,  her  children  are 
working  out  for  her  the  truth  and  beauty 
of  the  careless  song  she  sung  so  lightly  as 
girl : 

liLove  comes  like  a  Summer  sigh, 
Gently  o'er  me  stealing. 

Love  comes  and  we  wonder  why 
All  of  life  revealing /”  h.  w.  c. 


Improving  Hickorynuts 

We  have  25  hickory  trees  on  our  farm 
here,  but  the  nuts  seem  much  smaller 
than  those  on  the  market.  Do  you  know 
of  some  way  to  improve  these  nuts? 

Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y.  e.  w. 

It  has  been  found  with  the  pecan, 
which  is  a  species  of  hickory,  that  the 
nuts  are  slightly  larger  if  the  trees  are 
given  good  cultivation  and  fertilization. 
They  are  also  found  to  be  somewhat 
smaller  the  farther  north  they  are  grown. 
One  of  my  correspondents  assures  me  that 
hickory  trees  will  bear  more  and  bigger 
nuts  if  they  are  fertilized.  I  think  you 
would  find  this  to  be  the  case  if  you  would 
use  plenty  of  stable  manure  or  a  good, 
mixed  commercial  fertilizer  about  the 
trees.  Cultivation  should  have  a  similar 
effect,  but  it  must  not  be  very  deep,  as 
the  roots  of  the  hickory  are  generally 
near  the  surface.  If  crowded  they  should 
he  thinned  out,  and  other  growth  cleared 
away,  so  as  to  give  them  opportunity  for 
the  fullest  expansion.  But  I  should  not 
expect  that  any  measures  would  make 
any  very  great  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  nuts.  The  only  way  to  get  any  very 
material  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  nuts  would  be  to  topwork  the  trees 
with  improved  varieties,  and  that,  with 
large  trees,  is  a  job  for  an  expert.  Xo 
benefit  would  be  derived  from  any  method 
of  pruning  the  trees.  w.  c.  deming. 
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The  Fish  jfo 

into  the  bag 

NOT  INTO  THE  NAME,  IN 

ROYSTER'S 

FERTILIZER 

TffAOC  MABU 

iicGt$TCffc» 

Farmers  who  want  fish  in  their*  fertilizer* 
can  be  sure  of  getting  it  b y~  insisting  on 
Royster’s,  the  original  Fish  Fertilizer.  We 
have  been  successful  in  securing  ample  sup¬ 
plies  of  fish  and  will  be  able  to  fully  meet 
the  demands  of  the  trade  for  this  pop¬ 
ular  ammoniate.  Ask  for  ROYSTER'S 


|  Royster' 

fertilizer 


The  Fertilizer  That  Made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


RAW  FURS 


Mr.  RAW  FUR  SHIPPER- 

We  want  your  raw  furs.  Put  your  own  assortment  on  them  and 
mail  us  a  copy.  If  we  cannot  net  you  more  than  you  expect,  we  will 
return  them  to  you,  express  paid.  Our  price  list  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Milton  Schreiber  &  Co.— Raw  Furs 

Dept.  Y  ^ 

138-140  NEW 

West  VlvSPciy  YORK 

29th  Street  CITY 


Read  what  a  trapper  writes: 

Mr.  Warenoff  Dear  Sir:- 1  am  shipping  you  today  1  bag  of  furs;  it  is  no  use  for  me  to  grade 
them  as  you  have  been  giving  me  very  good  grades.  Jacob  Yost>  Dilisburg.Pa 


We 
do  not 
claim  to  pay 
the  highest  price 
ih  the  world — but  we  do 
elatAl  and  absolutely  guar¬ 
antee  to  give  you  every  dol 
lar  your  pelts  are  worth 
•—often  more  than 
you  yourself 
expect 


1 

V  do!-  I; 


run* 

‘/rtVY  I  UlA, 


Send  us  a  shipment  Today  or  write  for  our  price  list.  Its  free.  We  Know 
our  grading  will  please  you,  so  hurry  up  and  connect  with  us.  !t‘S  up  to  you. 

5ol  Warenoff  &  Co.,  Inc..  B33  West  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


We 

C  have  a 
good  many 
letters  on  file,  all 
same  as  above,  and  un¬ 
solicited.  You  too  will  soon 
realize  that  there  is  more 
than'  a  promise  to  our 
^  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Try  ua 
and  be  con¬ 
vinc¬ 
ed. 


«r — 


WC  r!°.ho'.d  shipments  entirely  separate,  and  in  case  our  valua- 

ex^eL°cl^  return  your  soods  at  once’  afld  ***  •“ 

H.  A.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 

Referencet:  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Commercial  Agencies — Any  Bask 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding:  corn  in  the  ear  and 
■mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send. for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,15  Easton,  Pa. 


HORSE  SHOE  CALKS 

DRIVE  OR  SCREW 
SHARP  OR  MUD 

3-8—7-16-^1-2—9-16—5-8. 

50  calks  to  box.  PRICE  $1.45 
per  box  delivered  parcel  post  prepaid. 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd  zones. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  anv  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  bo  publicly  exposed.  Wo  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  Wo  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  ho  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  Wo  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  ad  . criiser. 


I  have  taken  The  It.  N.-Y.  ever  since  its  first 
publication  as  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker  at  Rochester, 
and  now,  when  within  a  few  days  of  being  04  years  old, 
I  cannot  give  it.  up.  JOHN  MOORE. 

AND  so  Mr.  Moore,  as  perhaps  our  oldest  su  > 
scriber,  comes  back  for  1920.  This  letter  is 
written  with  a  steady  hand,  with  scarcely  a  tremble 
in  a  letter.  This  is  our  best  Christmas  present — 
the  thought  that  our  good  friend  after  more  than  70 
years  with  The  It.  N.-Y.  “cannot  give  it  up.”  We 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying — more  life  to  Mr.  Moore. 

* 

What  arc  the  New  York  State  laws  in  regard  to  misfit 
apple  trees?  Seven  years  ago  I  set  out  an  orchard  of 
000  McIntosh,  and  now  find  about  one-third  Wolf  River, 
which  is  not  suited  to  this  section.  I  la.;  there  been  any 
legal  decision  in  Now  York  State  in  such  a  case? 

New  York.  A.  w.  shields. 

THERE  are  no  special  New  York  laws  regarding 
■misfit  trees,  but  a  decision  in  the  case  of  C.  S. 
Lunt  against  Brown  Bros,  is  accepted  as  standard.  In 
this  ease  Mr.  Lunt  purchased  what  were  supposed  to 
be  first-class  Baldwin  apple  trees.  At  the  end  of  four 
or  five  years  it  became  evident  that  the  trees  were 
misfits.  Brown  Bros,  saw  the  trees  and  suggested 
that  they  he  top-worked  with  Baldwin  stock.  This 
was  attempted,  hut  the  trees  were  so  pour  that  the 
work  could  not  be  done  properly.  Suit  was  brought 
to  recover  damages,  and  the  jury  brought  in  a  ver¬ 
dict  for  .$700  damages  for  Mr.  Lunt.  The  case  was 
appealed  and  carried  to  the  higher  courts.  Brown 
Bros,  contended  that  they  were  not  liable  for  a 
greater  sum  than  the  cost  of  budding  the  orchard. 
The  Court  of  Appeals,  however,  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  rule : 

The  proper  measure  of  damages  is  llic  difference 
between  what  the  land  is  worth  with  the  trees  as 
they  are  at  the  time  the  defect  is  discovered  and 
what  the  land  would  have  been  worth  at  that  time 
I  ad  the  trees  been  true  to  name. 

Probably  the  chief  reason  why  the  nursery  com¬ 
pany  fought  this  case  so  hard  was  because  they 
wanted  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  this  rule. 
Generally  nurserymen  seem  to  think  that  their  offer 
to  replace  the  trees  after  a  loss  of  five  years  or  more 
time  is  ample!  We  find  many  cases  where  Wolf 
River  has  been  substituted  for  McIntosh.  Horticul- 
turally  that  is  adding  insult  to  injury.  The  trees 
are  much  alike  in  appearance  and  habit  of  growth, 
but  about  as  unlike  in  flavor  as  sauerkraut  is  from 
strawberry  jam. 

* 

THERE  seems  to  be  some  possibility  of  a  difference 
in  feeling  between  the  Grange  and  the  Farm 
Bureau.  The  sudden  rise  to  strength  of  the  latter  is 
giving  some  of  the  Grange  leaders  a  feeling  that 
their  old  and  time-tried  organization  is  being  set  to 
one  side  in  popular  feeling.  One  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Grange  voices  a  quite  general  opinion,  as 
follows : 

I  think  I  have  passed  through  the  first  blind  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  cause  that  we  find  in  most  young  men  when 
they  first  take  up  work  in  an  organization,  and  I  have 
also  passed  through  that  period  of  doubt  and  question¬ 
ing  when  one  doesn’t  know  whether  the  organization  is 
worth  while  or  not.  In  fact,  I  think  that  today  I  have 
reached  that  frame  of  mind  where,  while  realizing  the 
deficiencies  of  our  organization,  I  seriously  question 
whether  any  new  movement  of  mushroom  growth  can 
quite  take  its  place  if  through  young  and  trained  addi¬ 
tions  to  its  membership  it  can  maintain  a  steady  growth 
in  the  right  direction,  and  really  accomplish  much. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  strong  point  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  is  the  fact  that  it  has  paid  agents  who  make 
it  a  business  to  get  out  among  farmers  and  help  them 
both  in  their  work  and  in  organizing.  Such  work  can 
always  he  done  better  through  paid  agents  than  by 
volunteers.  The  weakness  of  the  Farm  Bureau  plan 
is  that  the  money  for  operating  expenses,  or  part  of 
it,  must  come  from  political  sources.  Unless  the 
Farm  Bureau  members  assert  themselves  and  stand 
firmly  for  u  strong  democratic  organization,  the  Bu- 
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roan  officers  will  find  it  necessary  to  “go  light”  on 
the  political  machine.  That  weakness  is  recognized 
by  many  Farm  Bureau  men,  who  prefer  to  cut  away 
from  all  other  influences  and  have  the  movement 
financed  by  farmers  alone.  We  think  that  is  the  ten¬ 
dency,  and  that  the  idea  will  grow.  But  there  should 
not  be  any  jealousy  or  trouble  between  the  Grange 
and  the  Farm  Bureau.  Both  organizations  are  badly 
needed.  One  cannot  well  do  the  work  which  the 
other  is  best  fitted  for.  A  good  farmer  manages  his 
farm  and  his  wife  provides  and  maintains  the  home. 
Each  lias  a  chosen  work  to  do.  No  one  can  say  that 
one  is  more  important  than  the  other,  and  the  farm 
and  home  prosper  when  this  fact  is  recognized,  and 
men  and  women  work  together.  The  Grange  has 
done  a  wonderful  work  for  American  farmers,  and  it 
is  now  taking  on  new  life  and  vigor.  It  should  not 
antagonize  the  Farm  Bureau,  blit  get  into  business 
with  it  and  work  like  a  well-matched  team.  The 
most  effective  “team  work”  in  the  world  is  done  by 
two  individuals  of  entirely  opposite  views  and  meth¬ 
ods  and  abilities,  provided  they  are  honest  and  large 
enough  to  forget  small  differences  in  their  ambition 
to  do  great  and  worthy  things. 

* 

DURING  the  coal  strike  the  State  of  Kansas, 
through  its  Governor,  tried  an  experiment  in 
mining  coal.  Governor  Alien  called  for  volunteers, 
and  they  came  with  a  rush.  The  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  was  called  on  to  supply  117  men,  and  1,500 
clamored  for  a  chance  to  dig.  Of  course  these 
amateurs  did  not  try  to  work  the  deep  mines,  hut 
there  were  deposits  of  coal  near  the  surface  which 
they  could  handle.  They  got  out  enough  coal  to 
relieve  the  situation,  but  the  real  effect  of  their  work 
was  to  convince  the  union  miners  that  the  farmers 
and  agricultural  States  generally  will  not  stand  for 
any  hold-up  of  fuel  in  cold  weather.  It  was  a  good 
test,  for  Kansas  is  and  always  has  been  a  State  of 
farmers.  Their  action  shows  that  the  farmers  of 
the  great  Middle  West  are  not  prepared  to  follow  or 
support  union  labor  in  any  hold-up  scheme. 

* 

A  scientific  search  for  a  peach! 

HERE  is  no  more  interesting  record  in  fruit 
breeding  than  the  story  we  begin  this  week. 
Blake  and  Conners,  the  Jerseymen  who  have  carried 
this  work  through,  have  found  the  varieties  they 
started  to  go  after,  and  you  cannot  name  or  think 
of  any  half  dozen  human  beings  whose  introduction 
into  New  Jersey  would  benefit  the  State  half  as  much 
as  those  new  peach  varieties  will  do.  Elberta  and 
Belle  may  not  he  very  much  on  pedigree  themselves, 
but  their  children  are  to  rise  up  and  be  blessed  by 
humanity.  These  new  Jersey  peaches  will  certainly 
he  regarded  as  “peaches.” 

* 

My  opinion  is  that  many  editors  of  city  papers 
ought  to  be  spanlccd  for  the  utterly  untrue  state¬ 
ments  they  arc  making  about  farms  and  farmers. 

a.  h.  p. 

LITTLE  ink  injected  into  them  at  the  point  of 
a  pen  will  hit  them  in  a  more  vulnerable  spot. 
In  the  ea^y  ^aJ's  out  in  a  Western  town  a  very  poor 
musician  was  employed  to  play  the  piano  in  a  dance 
hall.  Over  his  head  the  proprietor  hung  this  sign : 
“Don’t  shoot  the  pianist — lie  docs  the  best  he  knows." 
It.  is  quite  probable  that  the  city  editor  does  the  best 
he  knows — and  he  knows  nothing  about  farm  life. 
Most  of  his  financial  support  probably  comes  from 
people  or  interests  who  gain  an  advantage  in  having 
the  farmer  misrepresented  or  maligned.  It  has  be¬ 
come  popular  to  accuse  the  farmer  of  being  a  robber 
and  profiteer,  because  farmers  have  had  little  or  no 
chance  to  get  their  story  before  the  public.  We 
might  just  as  well  face  the  truth  of  this  hard  propo¬ 
sition.  A  large  proportion  of  city  people  are  natur¬ 
ally  friends  and  allies  of  the  farmers,  but  the  last 
generation  has  not  kept  in  connection  with  farm 
thought,  and  has  been  influenced  to  regard  their 
natural  friends  as  enemies.  The  removal  of  this 
prejudice  and  the  education  of  town  people  belong 
to  the  things  which  we  have  got  to  do  ourselves.  No 
other  class  is  interested  to  do  it  for  us.  Farmers  in 
true  agricultural  sections  are  already  doing  it  well. 
They  reason  that  as  they  subscribe  to  the  local  daily 
and  advertise  goods  in  it  they  have  a  community 
interest.  They  write  strong  letters  whenever  agri¬ 
culture  is  not  well  treated,  and  they  insist  upon 
publication.  In  this  way  the  farmers  of  Central  and 
Western  New  York  have  forced  many  daily  papers 
to  he  fair  in  their  discussions.  In  other  localities 
members  of  the  Grange  and  Farm  Bureau  boldly 
challenge  city  men  to  discuss  the  35-cent  dollar,  the 
middleman  and  similar  questions.  These  debates 
are  held  in  some  city  church  or  hall,  and  usually 
attract  a  good  audience — for  any  city  buyer  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  food  question.  These  things  are  not 
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always  possible  in  the  large  cities,  for  the  great  daily 
papers  do  not  depend  on  farmers  for  support.  They 
are  reached  through  advertising,  and  the  time  must 
come  sooner  or  later  when  farmers  will  raise  a  co¬ 
operative  fund  and  tell  their  story  as  advertising  in 
the  city  papers.  Spanking  is  a  rather  brutal  form 
of  punishment  which  carries  disgrace  rather  than 
dignity.  Inoculation  with  ink  gets  into  the  system 
and  will  effect  a  cure. 

* 

IT  would  ho  a  good  thing  if  nurserymen  and  fruit 
growers  could  mix  up  more  in  their  meetings.  It 
would  seem  desirable  to  have  two  or  three  practical 
fruit-growers  who  are  tree  buyers  address  every  con¬ 
vention  of  nurserymen.  In  like  manner  some  well- 
posted  nurseryman  might  well  tell  the  story  of  his 
business  to  fruit  growers  at  their  meeting.  And  such 
mix-ups  should  he  frank  and  honest.  Let  them  not 
be  like  an  armed  foray  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  but 
a  visit  which  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  neighbor. 
We  have  seen  members  of  the  same  family  come 
together  and  spend  their  entire  time  trying  to  guard 
the  locked  door  behind  which  the  family  skeleton 
reposes!  A  frank  talk,  with  a  little  simple  for¬ 
bearance  and  self-restraint,  would  have  taken  that 
skeleton  out  and  ground  it  into  bone  meal,  from 
which  a  crop  of  roses  would  have  grown.  The  fruit 
grower  and  the  nurseryman  both  have  their  troubles, 
but  they  are  necessary  to  each  other.  A  better  spirit 
is  growing  up  between  them,  and  it  is  high  time  this 
happened. 

* 

HERE  is  a  little  Christmas  suggestion  for  you. 

Many  people  who  travel  are  quick  to  resent 
what  they  call  poor  service  from  the  people  who  sell 
them  goods  or  take  care  of  transportation.  Most  of 
us  do  not  realize  the  long  days  these  employees  put 
in,  and  the  hard  nerve  strain  they  are  under.  Try  it 
for  a  time  and  see  how  polite  you  would  he  after  a 
long  list  of  surly  or  sneering  snobs  had  ordered  you 
about.  The  chances  are  that  you  would  have  to  ex¬ 
ercise  most  of  your  self-restraint  to  avoid  slapping 
some  sneering  face.  Most  travelers  forget  all  about 
this,  and  are  quick  to  report  anyone  who  does  not 
greet  them  with  a  smile.  In  some  cases  this  smile 
is  as  forced  as  that  of  the  Spartan  youth  who  gave 
no  sign  while  the  fox  was  eating  out  his  heart.  We 
all  growl  at  what  we  consider  poor  treatment,  but 
how  many  of  us  go  out  of  our  way  to  commend  a 
man  or  woman  who  gives  us  courteous  service  with 
more  than  good  measure?  Thousands  of  people  write 
to  “headquarters”  complaining  of  poor  service,  but 
how  many  take  the  pains  to  report  good  service? 
We  think  the  way  to  make  the  world  better  is  to  im¬ 
prove  and  ennoble  the  service  which  one  human  be¬ 
ing  gives  to  another.  This  cannot  he  done  by  curs¬ 
ing  those  who  are  careless  or  bad-tempered,  hut  it 
can  be  done  by  making  good  service  worth  while. 
Now,  why  not  go  out  of  your  way  a  little  to  report 
good  service  and  forget  a  little  of  the  evil?  That  is 
our  Christmas  suggestion  this  year.  We  have  tried 
to  give  a  new  one  each  Christmas  for  the  past  30 
years.  The  world  is  ready  and  waiting  for  more  of 
brotherly  kindness.  It  is  a  personal  duty  to  try  to 
show  “good  will  to  men”  in  our  human  relations. 
Why  not  go  a  step  further,  and  help  put  a  premium 
on  good  will  by  making  it  worth  while? 

* 

WE  hear  of  some  farmers  who,  this  Winter,  in¬ 
tend  to  shut  up  the  big  farmhouse  and  move 
to  a  town  flat!  They  claim  this  will  help  the  fuel 
situation  somewhat.  The  children  are  in  the  high 
school,  and  either  they  must  go  to  town  each  day  or 
father  must  go  to  the  farm.  And  so  father  travels. 
Of  course  the  stock  and  the  work  must  be  arranged 
so  as  to  cut  out  extras.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hear 
of  people  who  say  they  will  move  to  the  country  to 
save  fuel  by  burning  wood !  You  can  take  your 
choice ! 


Brevities 

The  partial  effect  of  Prohibition  is  to  bring  California 
into  the  ring  as  a  cotton  producing  State. 

Last  year  this  country  produced  0,323  tons  of  white 
arsenic.  Most  of  it  was  used  in  making  insecticides  and 
weed  killers. 

Alt.  swnmp  muck  or  dark  soil  from  the  woods  con¬ 
tains  considerable  nitrogen.  Lime  is  the  thing  to  use  in 
order  to  bring  this  nitrogen  out. 

Always  remember  that  all  forms  of  manure  are  weak 
in  phosphorus.  That  is  their  nature,  and  it  is  always 
good  practice  to  use  phosphate  with  them. 

The  woman  with  the  basket  and  the  farmer  with  the 
hoe.  When  they  meet  in  the  market  they  make  a  good 
show.  For  the  share  of  the  farmer  most  certainly  grows, 
while  High  Cost  of  Living — he  gets  some  hard  blows. 

Remember  that  the  reason  for  a  mulch  or  cover 
over  the  strawberries  is  not  to  protect  the  plants.  They 
do  not  need  protection  from  cold.  The  object  is  to 
hold  the  frost  in  the  ground  and  prevent  quick  change 
in  freeze  and  thaw. 
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The  New  York  Agricultural  Department 

Commissioner  George  Gordon  Battle,  who  has  been 
investigating  the  Department  of  Farms  ami  Markets 
under  the  Moreland  Act  by  appointment  of  Governor 
Smith,  issued  his  final  report  on  December  15. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  analysis  of 
this  report  in  a  single  issue  of  a  weekly  periodical. 
The  subject  covers  practically  all  the  agricultural 
divisions  of  the  State,  and  is  of  such  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  farming  interests  that  we  believe  the 
different  divisions  of  the  report  will  be  best  treated 
with  some  detail  in  separate  numbers.  To  those  who 
have  been  familiar  with  the  politics  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  of  the  State  since  its  organization, 
there  is  little  in  the  report  that,  is  unexpected,  and 
nothing  that  the  well-informed  will  regard  as  sen¬ 
sational.  To  them  the  disappointment  will  be  in  the 
sparsity  of  detail  rather  than  in  the  volume  or  nature 
of  the  revelations. 

As  we  hope  to  give  in  future  numbers  sufficient  of 
the  evidence  to  show  the  basis  for  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  report,  and  will  thus  leave  conclusions 
on  the  facts  to  the  judgment  of  farmers  themselves, 
we  refrain  for  the  present  from  passing  judgment 
of  our  own  on  the  report  or  its  conclusions.  It  is 
sufficient  at  this  time  to  say  that  conditions  have 
been  revealed  in  the  department  by  competent  evi¬ 
dence  that  farmers  of  the  State  deplore.  The  best- 
informed  among  them  knew  that  some  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  existed,  and  all  felt  that  things  were  not  as 
they  should  be.  but  meager  as  the  report  is  in  detail 
compared  with  the  subject,  the  information  furnishes 
sufficient  facts  to  justify  the  farm  demands  to  re¬ 
vise  the  department  and  correct  abuses. 

As  far  as  political  party  advantage  is  concerned, 
responsibility  seems  to  us  pretty  evenly  divided.  It 
is  true  that  one  party  has  had  more  years  of  control 
of  the  department  than  the  other,  but  when  the 
opportunity  offered  neither  of  them  made  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  correct  the  abuses  that  everyone  knew  ex¬ 
isted.  Rather  each  in  turn  sought  selfish  advan¬ 
tage  in  working  the  system  as  it  existed  for  its  own 
immediate  ends. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  general  protest  against 
these  conditions  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  promote  a  law  for  the  organization  of  a  Council 
of  Farms  and  Markets.  The  alleged  purpose  was 
to  take  the  Department  of  Agriculture  out  of  poli¬ 
tics.  but  it  was  evident  to  those  familiar  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  policies  at  the  time,  and  evident  to 
everybody  else  since,  that  the  alleged  purpose  was 
a  mere  pretense,  and  in  practice  it  has  been  evident 
that  the  department  has  been  dominated  by  politics 
more  completely,  if  possible,  than  ever  before.  In¬ 
stead  of  correcting  the  abuses  that  existed,  the 
council  has  permitted  new  faults  to  be  introduced 
and  encouraged  the  old  ones  to  develop,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  council  provided  under  this  plan 
would  or  could  do  any  better. 

When  the  time  comes  in  the  discussion  we  shall 
show  in  many  circumstances  where  we  disagree  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  conclusions  of  Commissioner  Battle, 
but  we  are  frank  to  say  that  in  even  partially  re¬ 
vealing  conditions  in  the  department  he  has  rendered 
a  service  in  giving  farmers  of  the  State  an  opportu- 
ritv  and  an  incentive  for  rejuvenating  the  whole 
cari cultural  and  marketing  work  of  the  State  to 
their  own  advantage.  In  our  judgment  the  troubles 
in  the  department  are  due  to  fundamental  conditions 
and  no  temporary  expediency  will  improve  them 
very  much.  Mr.  Battle  advises  the  removal  of  Dr. 
Porter  and  Commissioner  Wilson.  It  may  be.  and 
probably  is,  possible  to  find  better  qualified  and 
more  efficient  commissioners  than  the  men  who  now 
bead  the  two  divisions  of  the  department,  but  every¬ 
body  knows  that  neither  the  commissioners  nor  the 
members  of  the  council  are  independent  agents  in 
the  management  of  a  department  or  in  the  formation 
of  its  policies.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
never  has  been  such  a  free  agent,  and  the  testimony 
before  the  commission  gives  some  intimation  of  the 
real  authority.  Under  conditions  as  they  are  and 
as  they  have  been,  if  new  men  were  put  at  the  head 
of  the  departments  they  would  be  obliged  to  take 
orders  from  the  invisible  power  that  controlled  it  or 
give  place  lo  someone  who  would. 

Commissioner  Battle  found  some  conditions  in  the 
milk  business  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  milk 
consumers  of  the  city,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  realize 
that  these  conditions  are  equally  unsatisfactory  and 
equally  detrimental  to  the  men  who  produce  the 
milk,  and  he  has  drawn  conclusions  that  are  neither 
justified  by  existing  conditions  nor  helpful  to  a 
proper  solution  of  the  milk  problem.  This,  as  we 
shall  undertake  to  show  later,  is  an  unfortunate 
mistake,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  detract  from  the 
fundamental  recommendation  in  his  report  for  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  department  and  a 


complete  revision  of  the  codification  of  the  Food  and 
Market  laws. 

His  general  recommendations  are  to  abolish  the 
Council,  and  to  redivide  the  Farms  and  Markets  De¬ 
partment  into  its  original  elements,  making  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Department  of  Agriculture,  Department  of 
Markets  and  Storage,  restoring  the  enforcement  of 
health  laws  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health, 
and  putting  the  Weights  and  Measures  under  an 
independent  head.  He  would  have  these  heads  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  and  directly  responsible  to 
him.  He  calls  the  creation  of  the  Council  of  Farms 
and  Markets  a  costly  experiment,  and  says  while 
there  is  no  use  of  crying  over  spilled  milk,  there  is 
at  least  no  necessity  for  continuing  to  spill  the  milk. 
The  council,  he  says,  has  proved  it  is  a  wholly  use¬ 
less  failure,  and  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
extending  its  existence. 


Milk  As  a  “  Public  Utility  ” 

The  reconstruction  committee  has  advised  Governor 
Smith  that  it  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
way  to  meet  the  milk  situation  and  secure  public  con-, 
fidence  for  the  conduct  of  the  industry  is  to  place  the 
distribution  of  milk  on  the  basis  of  being  a  public  utility. 
An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  courts  of  this 
State  and  consultation  with  eminent  counsel  leads  the 
commission  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  legal  prece¬ 
dents  which  would  justify  such  control.  The  commis¬ 
sion  has  instructed  its  committee  to  have  legislation 
framed  to  bring  about  public  utility  regulation  of  the 
distribution  of  milk,  and  is  in  conference  with  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Bill  Drafting  Bureau  of  Columbia  University 
to  accomplish  these  ends. 

We  have  seen  this  move  coming  and  have  ex- 
I  eeted  it.  We  have  had  combinations  of  deal¬ 
ers  for  many  years,  in  defiance  of  protest  and  law. 
Now  that  the  dealers  have  worked  down  to  practi¬ 
cally  a  single  unit,  they  ask  us  to  declare  them  a 
legal  monopoly,  and  our  reconstruction  committee 
presents  their  request  in  a  formal  report  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  We  did  not  like  the  milk  trust 
when  it  consisted  of  many  individual  members  com¬ 
bined  in  defiance  of  anti-trust  laws,  which  probably 
had  some  restraining  influence.  Would  we  like  it 
any  better  as  a  single  legalized  monopoly?  They 
tell  us  that  it  would  be  a  regulated  monopoly,  and 
prices  would  l>e  fixed  by  the  State.  They  are  will¬ 
ing  to  be  regulated  by  the  State,  and  to  have  prices 
fixed  by  the  State  so  long  as  they  control  the  State. 
They  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  farmers  yet  see 
the  joker  in  that  innocent  proposition.  History 
shows  no  example  of  a  monopoly  in  food  distribution 
that  failed  to  discourage  production  and  no  instance 
of  arbitrary  price-fixing  that  did  not  result  in  chaos 
to  the  industry. 

The  milk  trust  and  its  political  friends  are  push¬ 
ing  the  publicity  propaganda  for  this  measure.  The 
people  are  being  made  familiar  with  it,  but  it  should 
be  defeated. 


The  National  Farm  Bureau  Meeting 

How  the  Chicago  Meeting  and  the  Western  Farmers 
Looked  to  a  New  York  Delegate. 

This  meeting  was  called  to  form  a  National  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  organization  that  might  be  able,  not  only  to 
strengthen  and  help  the  county  and  State  work,  but  also 
to  secure  a  square  deal  for  the  farmer  in  the  national 
field.  The  delegates  from  3.1  States  were  present,  com¬ 
ing  from  States  differing  in  organization,  problems  and 
economic  conditions,  but  animated  by  common  ideals. 
While  the  delegates  differed  as  to  some  of  the  details 
they  were  practically  a  unit  as  to  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  govern.  The  first  and  most  prom¬ 
inent  of  these  was  the  uncompromising  Americanism 
which  cropped  out  again  and  again ;  in  the  reply,  by  S. 
L.  Strivings  of  New  \  ork  to  the  address  of  welcome  in 
which  he  said :  “Anyone  who  raises  the  red  flag  in 
America  should  be  run  out  of  the  country  at  the  point 
of  a  bayonet,”  and  in  the  resolutions  adopted,  as  follows  : 

“Wo  unqualifiedly  assert  our  loyalty  to  the  principles 
of  the  freedom  of  the  people,  under  our  American  insti¬ 
tutions.  and  while  recognizing  the  right  of  any  and 
every  class  of  our  people  to  associate  themselves  for  ma¬ 
terial  benefit,  we  just  as  strongly  assert  the  right  of 
every  American  citizen  to  the  free  and  unhampered  priv¬ 
ilege  of  disposing  of  his  labor  or  products  thereof  as  he 
may  individually  desire.” 

The  same  spirit  was  also  shown  in  the  discussion  on 
the  floor  when  delegates  were  reminded  that  the  country 
was  looking  to  the  farmers  as  the  great  sane  conserva¬ 
tive  element  of  the  population  which  had  not  gone  on 
strike  for  a  six-hour  day  or  a  100  per  cent  raise  in 
wages,  but  as  usual  was  working  eight  hours  a  day  twice 
•a  day,  once  before  dinner  and  once  after  dinner,  to  feed 
the  world. 

After  Americanism  was  evident  the  unalterable  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  delegates  to  secure  through  united  ac¬ 
tion  a  ‘square  deal”  for  the  farmers  of  the  nation. 
Heretofore  the  farmer  has  very  largely  been  voiceless  or 
represented  by  those  with  whom  other  interests  have 
been  paramount.  It  is  hoped  that  this  organization 
may  furnish  a  medium  through  which  all  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  of  the  country  may  speak  with  authority  ou  mat¬ 
ters  of  national  concern  to  farmers. 


Not  all  the  Southern  States  were  represented,  and  the 
delegates  from  the  South  who  were  present  seemed  most 
anxious  to  find  out  all  they  could  about  the  Northern 
methods  and  organizations,  and  willing  to  adopt  the 
good  things  discovered.  Their  attitude  of  mind  was 


shown  by  one  delegate  who  said  he  would  have  to  go 
home,  and  not  only  raise  money  enough  to  join  the 
National  Federation,  but  that  he  would  have  to  reor¬ 
ganize  their  State. 

The  “corn-fed”  delegates  from  the  Middle  West  wrere 
a  husky  lot,  and  came  to  the  convention  with  definite 
ideas  of  what  they  wanted  and  how  to  get  it.  While 
they  did  not  differ  from  the  other  delegates  in  funda¬ 
mentals.  they  did  differ  on  some  details.  They  were 
after  quick  results,  and  as  a  means  to  that  end  wanted 
a  large  amount  of  funds,  immediately  available.  They  had 
a  “vision”  of  fighting  the  packers  and  the  elevator  ring 
with  big  lawyers,  big  funds,  and  big  noises.  This  in¬ 
volved  the  levying  of  a  big  membership  fee  of  from  50c 
to  $1  for  each  member  of  the  State  Federation.  This 
would  have  automatically  put  all  but  the  corn  belt  out 
of  the  game. 

New  York  also  had  a  “vision,”  but  it  was  not  so  much 


a  vision  of  dollars  as  a  vision  of  service,  and  they  could 
point  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  New  Y'ork  State 
Federation  on  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $2,000  in 
1011)  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  their  view.  New 
York,  backed  up  by  New  England,  Dixie  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  finally  won  out,  and  the  membership  fee  was 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  10  per  cent  of  the  membership 
fees  paid  into  the  counties  affiliated  with  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  and  levied  on  the  basis  of  the  membership  as 
of  December  31  of  the  previous  year,  and  payable  in 
advance  quarterly  January,  April,  July  and  October. 
This  will  let  all  sections  of  the  country  participate  and 
automatically  adjust  the  payments  so  that  the  States 
having  a  low  membership  fee  will  pay  less  than  the 
Mi(ldle_  West,  where  the  farms  are  worth  from  $70,000 
to  $125,000,  and  where  the  membership  fee  ranges  from 
$5  to  $15.  The  vital  thing  was  to  get  things  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  every  section  of  the  country  could  afford 
to  come  in. 

California  sent  a  strong  delegation,  and  they  had 
a  decided. influence  in  shaping  the  policies  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  They  said  California  was  strewn  with  the  wrecks 
of  co-operative  associations  that  died  of  too  much 
money,  and  that  where  the  carcass  was  there  the  buz¬ 
zards  would  be  gathered  together,  and  they  stood  for 
a  careful  and  conservative  program. 

One  of  the  outstanding  things  of  the  meeting  was 
that  the  better  the  delegates  from  the  different  sections 
became  acquainted  the  better  they  liked  each  other. 
The  convention  demonstrated  that  New  York  was  ahead 
of  most  of  the  other  States  in  organization  and  in  ac¬ 
complishments  to  date.  Many  of  the  States  are  still 
busily  engaged  in  getting  their  State  and  county  or¬ 
ganizations  in  shape  to  function  properly,  and  to  date 
have  very  little  but  membership  campaigns  to  show. 
Another  year  will  change  all  this,  and  give  the  farmers 
an  organization  thoroughly  articulated  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer  to  a  national  machine  that  can  deliver 
the  goods. 


and  led  by  the  delegate  from  Vermont  stood  for  a  sane 
program  that  would  give  the  farmers  an  instrument 
responsive  to  their  control,  and  that  rvould  help  to 
realize  their  ideas  of  a  better  country  life,  economically 
socially  and  spiritually.  New  York  secured  the  vital 
things  for  which  she  contended;  partly  because  many  of 
tin-  other  States  looked  to  New  York  as  the  pioneer  in 
the  movement  and  also  largely  through  the  team  work 
of  the  delegation,  the  influence  of  some  of  the  silent 
delegates  being  the  most  potent. 

.  It  really  begins  to  look  as  though  the  time  was  draw- 
ing  to  a  close  in  which  economic  conditions  were  so 
shaped  that  the  cost  of  living  was  kept  down  bv  forcing 
the  farmers  to  feed  the  city  at  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
diu-tu.n  ;  that  legislators  who  want  to  regulate  the  sun 
will  have  to  think  about  the  farmer  rather  than  about 
golf  and  that  it  will  no  longer  be  safe  to  pretend  to  do 
.  o  net.lnng  /or  the  farmer  and  then  do  something  to  the 
farmer— \\  lcks  bills,  farm  labor  specialists,  the  farmer 
urged  to  co-operate  to  feed  the  world  by  the  United 
StatesLovernmont  and  then  prosecuted  when  he  does  it. 

stremrJh^will^Ka8-1  for  t]?ls  organization,  and  its 
strength  will  be  in  the  complete  organization,  sound 

charter  ^  iS  b*iSed‘  and  the  strength  and 

character  of  the  officers  and  executive  committee. 

H.  C.  MCKENZIE. 


matting  use  or  tne  Country  Faper 

l-or  the  past  few  months  I  have  been  the  town  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  North  Adams.  Mass..  Transcript 
Some  time  ago  I  had  a  talk  with  the  editor,  and  told  him 
how  biased  many  town  and  city  papers  seemed  to  be  in 

^i"e^.repo/te-^1  sl]£KestP(1  th;B  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  that  paper  to  cultivate  a  little  the 
armors  point  of  view,  open  his  columns  to  articles  for 
the  education  of  the  public  as  to  the  real  facts  about 
farmers  profits,  and  publish  such  articles  or  letters  as 
flic  farmers  among  his  subscribers  might  send  in.  We 
had  a  good  talk,  and  he  saw  the  point  I  tried  to  make 
and  expressed  himself  as  being  anxious  to  co-operate- 
sau  he  would  be  glad  to  do  all  he  could,  and  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  receive  and  publish  what  his 
farmer  friends  might  send  in. 

Such  men  are  scarce  maybe,  but  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  reason  the  farmer’s  side  is  so  seldom  presented  is 
that  the  farmers  content  themselves  with  grumbling  at 
the  injustice  of  so  many  news  articles,  when  thev  ought 
to  make  a  more  vigorous  protest.  Why  not  write  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  editor  when  an  unjust  or  untruthful  article 
appears?  YS  by  let  the  “interests”  do  all  the  influenc¬ 
ing.  I  believe  that  there  are  many  country  and  some 
city  papers  that  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  agriculturists. 
Go  less  kicking  and  more  constructive  work,  and  don’t 
let  the  public  hear  one  side  only. 

I  told  the  editor  of  the  Trail  script  that  I  would  like 
to  write  a  short  series  of  articles  myself.  I  have  only 
had  time  to.  write  one,  but  the  editor  published  it  and  I 
am  sure  will  be  glad  to  yet  the  others.  You  have  been 
advocating  this  procedure  for  some  years,  and  I  am  a 
convert.  I  am  not  a  regular  farmer,  but  my  heart  is 
with  the  men  and  women  who  till  the  soil,  and  I  want 
them  to  get  a  square  deal;  to  get  it,  however,  they  must 
hrlp  themselves;  neither  the  Lord  nor  anyone  else  can 
do  much  for  them  unless  they  do.  h.  m.  Eastman. 

Franklin  Co..  Mass. 

B.  N.-Y. — This  first  article  by  Mr.  Eastman  is  a  good 
one.  and  we  expect  to  print  it  next  week,  as  a  sample 
of  what  country  people  can  do  to  help  their  business 
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Margaret  Adams  closed  up  her  type¬ 
writer  desk,  straightened  the  pens  and 
pencils,  put  away  a  few  stray  letters,  took 
a  final  look  around  to  see  that  everything 
was  in  order,  and  then  put  on  her  hat 
and  coat  ready  to  go  home. 

She  was  alone  in  the  office,  for  it  was 
the  day  before  Christmas,  and  everyone 
else  had  left)  as  early  as  possible.  They 
all  seemed  to  have  special  places  to  go  and 
last  important  things  to  do — all  except 
Margaret.  She  had  packed  a  box  of  mod¬ 
est  Christmas  gifts  some  days  before  for 
a  large  family  of  refractory  nieces  and 
nephews,  and  she  had  no  other  Christmas 
shopping  to  do — no  pleasant,  mysterious 
eleventh-hour  errands.  She  walked  slowly 
down  the  stairs,  instead  of  taking  the  ele¬ 
vator  filled  with  noisy,  laughing,  pretty 
stenographers  from  the  offices  on  the  floor 
above. 

At  the  corner  of  Wabash  avenue  and 
Jackson  boulevard  she  paused,  wondering 
which  way  to  go.  A  block  ahead  was 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago’s  fairyland  of 
lights  and  music,  with  its  wonderful  shop 
windows  and  throngs  of  gayly  dressed 
people.  A  block  behind  her  was  State 
street,  filled  with  the  laughing,  pushing 
hoi-polloi  of  Chicago,  all  good-natured 
all  laden  with  bundles,  each  one  eager  to 
get  home.  The  heart  of  Chicago  is  State 
street,  and  its  brain  is  Michigan  boule¬ 
vard. 

It  was  snowing  hard,  and  the  wind 
came  driving  down  Jackson  boulevard  in 
a  sleety  gale  as  Margaret  made  her  way 
down  that  street  towards  the  Art  Insti¬ 
tute.  Once  there  she  shook  the  snow  off 
as  well  as  she  could,  and  made  her  way 
through  the  almost  empty  exhibition 
rooms.  Not  a  very  enlivening  way  to 
spend  Christmas  Eve,  but  painting  was 
the  great  passion  of  her  life,  and  she 
would  have  spent  every  day  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  from  morning  till  night  if  she  could 
have  had  her  way ;  but  as  every  happy, 
healthy  wholesouled  girl  feels  the  gnaw¬ 
ing  need  of  bread  and  butter  once  in  a 
while,  so  stern  necessity  chained  Margaret 
to  the  drudgery  of  the  typewriter,  but 
every  day  found  a  dollar  or  two  added  to 
the  hoard  for  drawing  lessons  which  was 
growing  steadily  under  the  pile  of  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  in  her  bureau  drawer. 

After  a  few  minutes  she  stopped  before 
a  picture  and  gazed  at  it  intently.  It 
was  just  the  sort  of  picture  that  a  home¬ 
less  person  would  stop  and  look  at  on 
Christmas  Eve — a  driving  snowstorm  and 
a  quaint,  old-fashioned  farmhouse  with 
welcoming  lights  shining  from  every  win¬ 
dow.  “The  Lights  of  Home”  was  the 
name. 

Margaret  took  a  small  sketchbook  and 
pencil  out  of  her  muff,  and  settling  her¬ 
self  comfortably  on  one  of  the  leather 
seat's  in  the  middle  of  the  room  she  be¬ 
gan  to  copy  the  picture.  She  had  spent 
many  hours  copying  pictures,  and  by  this 
means  had  acquired  considerable  skill. 

So  absorbed  did  she  become  in  her 
work  that  she  did  not  notice  a  tall,  some¬ 
what  shabby  young  man,  who  after  watch¬ 
ing  her  intently  for  a  few  minutes,  sat 
down  on  the  seat  beside  her.  Nor  did  she 
notice  that  she  had  unconsciously  stopped 
copying,  and  was  putting  into  her  draw¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  the  little  house  in  the 
country  where  she  had  lived  as  a  child. 

“Oh  !”  she  said  suddenly,  as  a  flood  of 
tender  x-ecollections  came  back  to  her, 
“Oh,  I  didn’t  mean  to  do  that.”  Then  she 
realized  that  she  had  spoken  out  loud  and 
that  an  unknown  shabby  young  man  was 
answering  her. 

“Didn’t  mean  to  do  what?”  he  said. 

“Why,”  said  Margaret  hesitatingly,  “I 
was  copying  the  picture  ‘The  Lights  of 
Home,’  and  without  thinking  I  made  it 
into  a  picture  of  the  place  where  I  lived 

when  I  was  a  little  girl.  I  suppose - ” 

she  added,  “because  it  is  Christmas  Eve, 
it  makes  one  think  of  home.”  She  smiled 
a  little  wistfully  as  she  said  it,  and  bend¬ 
ing  over  her  drawing  added  a  few  un¬ 
necessary  lines  that  he  might  not  see  the 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

“Don’t,”  he  said  sharply.  “You’re  spoil¬ 
ing  it.  It  was  all  right  the  way  it  was 
before.” 


The  Lights  of  Home 

By  Esther  Forbes 

Being  the  story  of  liow  tioo  lonesome  wanderers  in  Chicago  spent  Christmas  Eve 

“You  are  an  artist!  then?”  said  the  girl  Over  the  door  he  had  printed  “St.  Vin- 
timidly.  “Oh,  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  cent’s  Orphan  Asylum.”  “Now  you 
me  about  my  pictures — the  other  copies  I  know,”  he  repeated,  “what  Christmas 
have  made.  I  know  they  are  wrong,  and  means  to  me.  I  guess  I  must  have  been 


The  Old  Farmhouse  Rome. 


I  do  so  want  to  know  how  to  make  them 
right.” 

He  laughed  a  little.  “Well,  some  folks 
can  call  me  an  artist,  and  I  can  usually 


born  there.  Anyway,  it’s  the  only  place 
I  ever  knew  anything  about.” 

“Our  Lord  was  born  in  a  stable,”  said 
Margaret  softly,  “and  yet  He  had  always 


sell  my  pictures.  They  happen  to  be  the  Christmas  spirit  in  Ilis  heart.”  She 
popular  just  now,  but)  the  folks  that  buy  colored  up  a  little  as  she  said  it,  for  she 
them  don’t  know  anything  about  pictures  was  unaccustomed  to  talking  about  her 


Asleep  Before  the  Open  Fire. 


really.  They  wouldn’t  know  the  difference 
between  a  Corot  and  a  futurist  nightmare. 
However,  that’s  the  way  I  earn  a  living, 
such  as  it  is.” 

Unthinkingly  he  sketched  a  few  lines 
on  a  blank  page  in  her  book.  Then  he  be¬ 
came  more  interested,  and  the  girl 
watched  him  with  rapt  shining  eyes. 
“There,”  he  said,  when  the  sketch  was 
done,  “There’s  where  I  lived  when  I  was 
a  child.  Now  you  know  how  much 
Christmas  means  to  me.” 

The  picture  was  of  a  straight  ugly 
building  with  long  steps  and  many  win¬ 
dows,  and  a  high  board  fence  in  the  rear. 


innermost  feelings.  The  man  looked  at 
her  curiously  and  did  not  reply  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  he  said  a  little  gruffly, 
“Give  me  your  book,  child,  and  we’ll  see 
what  we  can  make  of  it.”  He  turned  the 
pages  idly,  and  now  and  then  a  gleam  of 
interest  lighted  his  weary  eyes.  Talent 
she  undoubtedly  had.  He  could  see  that, 
but  the  pictures  were  crude  and  full  of 
mistakes.  Her  lack  of  training  was  sadly 
apparent.  The  six  o’clock  closing  bell 
sounded,  and  they  both  started.  “We’ll 
have  to  go  now,”  said  the  girl.  “It’s  clos¬ 
ing  time.  I’m  so  sorry.” 

They  walked  down  the  broad  stairs  to¬ 


gether,  and  at  the  door  the  man  said 
abruptly,  “Where  are  you  going  now?” 

“Why,  I’m  going  to  stop  and  get  sup¬ 
per,  and  then  I’m  going  home.” 

“Home,”  he  said,  “I  thought  you  didn’t 
live  at  home.” 

She  laughed.  “Well,  I  call  it  that  be¬ 
cause  it’s  where  my  things  are.  It’s  a 
girls’  club  on  the  South  Side,  and  it’s 
really  quiet  homelike.” 

“Hum-m,  supper,  sounds  pretty  good,  I 
can’t  remember  when  I  ate  last.” 

Margaret  looked  at  him,  and  noted  his 
gaunt  spare  frame  and  thin  square-jawed 
face.  She  saw  that  his  clothes  were  old 
and  his  cuffs  frayed. 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “I  —  I  believe  you’re 
hungry.  Would  you  like  to  eat  supper 
with  me?  You’ve  been  so  kind.  I  can’t 
bear  to  think  of  you  going  home  hungry.” 
She  blushed  at  her  own  temerity  but 
stood  her  ground.  “Please,”  she  insisted. 
“It’s  Christmas  Eve  and  I  would  like  to 
have  you  ever  so  riuch.” 

He  consented  with  a  whimsical  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  and  they  went  together  to  a 
quiet  little  restaurant  far  down  on  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  and  seated  across  from  her 
unknown  companion,  Margaret  begun  to 
wonder  if  it  were  really  she  who  had 
done  this  thing.  To  talk  to  a  stranger 
was  bad  enough,  but  to  invite  him  to 
dinner  was  unheard  of.  Still,  the  man 
was  hungry,  and  no  one  ought  to  be  hun¬ 
gry  on  Christmas  Eve. 

ne  took  her  sketch  book,  and  together 
they  went  over  the  drawings,  he  criticiz¬ 
ing  and  correcting,  she  drinking  in  every 
word.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  had  expert  criticism  on  her  work. 

“Child.”  he  said  finally,  handing  the 
hook  back  to  her.  “I  think  you  have  real 
talent.  You  could  by  hard  work  make 
yourself  into  a  successful  artist,  at  least 
what  the  world  calls  successful,  but  it 
isn’t  worth  it.  Fame  won’t  bring  you 
happiness.” 

He  sighed  as  he  spoke,  and  Margaret 
thought  he  looked  old  and  unhappy.  “You 
can  take  my  word  for  it.  When  I  was 
as  young  as  you  I  built  air-castles  too, 
and  dreamed  dreams  of  fame — but  I’ve 
lost  all  my  illusions  now.  There’s  nothing 
to  them  any  more.” 

“You  musn’t  talk  that  way,”  said  Mar¬ 
garet,  flushing  pink  in  her  excitement. 
“It  isn’t  right.  You’re  young  too,  and 
you’ve  got  years  and  years  to  live  and 
keep  on  doing  wonderful  things.  Why — 
just  to  be  living  is  wonderful.  I  feel  as 
if  I  ought  to  thank  God  every  day  just 
for  letting  me  live  and  I — I  want  you  to 
feel  that  way  too.” 

He  laughed  dryly.  “Life’s  never  given 
me  much,”  he  said,  “An  orphan  asylum 
for  a  childhood  memory,  and  after  that 
years  of  hard  work — other  things — oh, 
I’ve  been  successful  as  success  goes,  but 
that  isn’t  enough.  You’ll  know  what  I 
mean  after  a  few  years,  when  you’re  a 
well-known  artist)  and  success  comes  to 
you.  You’ll  get  over  your  illusions  fast 
enough.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  she 
answered,  “but  if  I  thought  painting  beau¬ 
tiful  pictures  for  the  world  to  look  at  and 
enjoy  would  make  me  hard  and  cold  and 
cynical,  I’d  never  draw  another  line — 
I’d — I’d  typewrite  till  I  die.” 

He  looked  at  her  challengiugly.  “I’ll 
make  a  bargain  with  you,”  he  said.  “I’ll 
teach  you  all  I  know  about  drawing  and 
help  you  all  I  can,  if  you  will  help  me  to 
get  back  my  lost  illusions.” 

With  shining  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks 
she  accepted  the  challenge.  “I’ll  prove  to 
you,”  she  said,  “that  happiness  and  suc¬ 
cess  can  go  hand  in  hand.” 

The  waiter  brought  the  check  and  Mar¬ 
garet  took  out  her  pocketbook.  She  had 
almost  forgotten  that  this  man  who  had 
offered  her  so  much  was  really  a  beggar, 
dependent  upon  her  for  his  dinner.  But 
he  put  his  hand  over  hers  and  said  kind¬ 
ly,  “Never  mind;  you  thought  I  was  hun¬ 
gry,  and  so  I  was,  but  I  couldn’t  let  you 
pay  for  my  dinner.” 

Margaret  sat  silent  and  confused.  He 
had  looked  so  tired,  so  poor  and  so  lone¬ 
some  that  out  of  the  kindness  of  her 
(Continued  on  page  1894.) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


The  Squeaky  Chair 

A  queer  old  rocking  chair  there  stands 
"Right  b.v  my  little  bed. 

It  lias  a  cover  on  the  back 
With  yellow  flowers,  and  red. 

And  when  I  have  been  very  good 
And  said  my  prayers  all  right 
I  go  to  Katie  and  I  say — 

“Rock  me  to  sleep  tonight?” 

(I’m  awful  big  to  rock  to  sleep; 

I’m  nearly  half-past  five). 

Then  Katie  says,  “Why.  Baby’s  back 
As  sure  as  I’m  alive.” 

But  then  she  takes  me  on  her  lap, 
Although  my  legs  hang  down. 

And  laughs  and  says.  “Now,  Baby  dear, 
We’re  off  to  Sleepy  Town.” 

“Eenk — awnk,  eenk — awnk,”  the  old 
chair  goes; 

It  has  an  awful  squeak. 

“Eenk — awnk,  eenk-awnk.”  I  try  to  talk, 
But  I — forget — to — speak. 

“Eenk — awnk,  eenk — awnk,”  the  old 
chair  says. 

Prom  some  place  far  and  deep 
I  hear  it  call  “Eenk — awnk — eenk — 
awnk” — 

And  then 

I 


sleep. 

— Mary  Fanny  Young. 


A  reaper  in  Pennsylvania  sends  us 
the  following  from  the  Harrisburg  Tele - 
graph.  It  is  written  by  “a  machinist’s 
wife.”  who  seems  to  be  very  much  of  a 
woman : 

I’m  glad  my  husband  does  not  have  to 
work  12  hours,  as  he  used  to  do.  but  I’m 
not  very  keen  about  this  talked-of  six- 
hour  day.  five  days  a  week.  I  think  every 
mau  ought  to  have  a  holiday  once  every 
so  often,  but  holidays  every  day  are  bad 
for  anybody,  I  think.  And,  besides,  I 
have  a  notion  of  my  own  that  I  know  one 
husband  who  would  want  a  lot  more  at¬ 
tention  in  the  way  of  clean  shirts,  more 
elaborate  meals  and  the  like  if  he  took 
time  off  for  more  than  he  is  now  having. 
And  that  brings  me  right  down  to  hard 
cases  on  the  woman’s  side  of  this  argu¬ 
ment.  With  the  men  working  less  and 
less,  and  suffrage  coming  along,  and  more 
work  of  a  household  nature  coming  along 
as  a  result  of  the  shorter  working  day 
for  men,  how  about  a  strike  of  us  women 
for  the  six-hour  day?  Oh,  I  know  you 
will  say.  if  your  husband  is  home  more 
he  would  help  you  more,  but  I  ask  you, 
folks,  did  you  ever  know  a  husband  who 
didn’t  think  his  wife  had  an  easy  thing 
of  it?  So.  if  husbands  are  becoming  so 
feeble  they  cannot  work  more  than  six 
hours  a  day.  do  you  suppose  weak  women 
are  going  to  keep  right  on  working  seven 
days  a  week,  from  12  to  14  hours  a  day, 
while  their  husky  husbands  are  at  the 
baseball  game  or  bawling  around  the 
house  for  their  meals? 

The  editor  of  the  Telegraph  comes  hack 
as  follows : 

It’s  a  side  of  the  shorter  day  agitation, 
we  confess,  we  had  not  thought  about. 
But  it  would  be  embarrassing,  would  it 
not.  if  the  joy  of  our  household  declined 
absolutely  to  provide  a  meal  at  6  in  the 
evening  because  she  had  prepared  break¬ 
fast  at  0  in  the  morning;  or  if  she  re¬ 
fused  to  feed  the  baby  and  put  the  infant 
to  bed  because  she  had  washed  and  dressed 
and  fed  it  in  the  morning.  Decidedly, 
there  are  limitations  to  this  six-hour  day 
business,  for  it  appears  that  what  is 
sauce  for  the  gander  ought  to  be  sauce 
also  for  the  goose. 

Thanks,  dear  correspondent ;  you  have 
given  us.  in  our  capacity  as  a  faithful  and 
dutiful  husband,  something  to  consider. 
Some  of  us  working  men  apparently  have 
started  something  we  may  have  difficulty 
in  finishing. 

There  is  something  about  this  six-hour 
day.  or  44-hour  week,  that  many  people 
do  not  understand.  Workmen  do  not  all 
intend  to  loaf  or  “rest”  after  the  six 
hours.  There  is  usually  a  demand  for 
“double  pay  for  overtime.”  Under  that 
plan  a  man  might  work  10  hours  and  get 
pay  for  14  hours’  work! 

* 

That  recent  suggestion  about  the  co¬ 
operative  icehouse  seems  like  a  good  one. 
In  some  of  the  large  cities  a  number  of 
farmers  and  tenants  combine  and  put  up 
a  central  heating  plant.  Steam  for  this 
place  is  piped  all  over — into  a  dozen  or 
more  houses.  This  saves  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  fires  and  is  a  real  economy.  The 
icehouse  for  keeping  people  cool  should 
be  as  practical  as  the  central  boiler  for 
keeping  them  warm.  Mr.  Cole,  who 
wrote  the  article  which  appeared  last 
week,  wrote  this  about  a  co-operative  ice 
company  in  Massachusetts: 

When  I  was  last  home,  two  Summers 
ago,  there  were  10  members,  which,  of 
course,  have  not  changed.  The  shares 
were  worth  $25  each,  but  none  was  for 
sale.  The  owners  were  charged  15  ceuts 
per  hundred  and  the  outsider  was  charged 


25  cents  for  the  same  amount.  Retail 
dealers  were  then  charging  50  cents  per 
hundred.  The  assessment  for  mainte¬ 
nance  was  as  stated.  $1  per  share.  My 
ice  for  the  Summer  cost  me  nothing,  and 
I  also  received  a  little  over  $2  cash  divi¬ 
dend. 

* 

We  have  many  letters  asking  if  far¬ 
mers  cannot  raise  some  crop  which  will 
give  the  family  supply  of  sugar.  Some 
of  our  people  think  that  sugar  beets  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  has  not 
been  found  practical  to  try  to  make  sugar 
fi’om  small  lots  of  beets.  The  smallest 
mills  now  erected  will  handle  not  less 
than  500  tons  of  beets  per  day.  Some 
of  our  readers  claim  to  make  a  sirup  by 
slicing  the  beets,  soaking  these  slices  in 
hot  water  and  boiling  down  the  liquid, 
but  it  is  *'/'t  generally  satisfactory.  The 
best  croi-  we  know  of  for  the  purpose  is 
sorghum.  This  will  grow  as  far  north  as 
Lake  Ontario  and  produce  a  fair  crop. 
The  sap  or  juice  is  pressed  out  and  evap¬ 
orated,  like  maple  sap,  into  a  syrup  which 
is  good,  and  can  be  used  as  a  sugar  sub¬ 
stitute  for  many  purposes.  This  is  the 


best  plan  we  know  of  for  making  a  home 
supply  of  sweets. 

* 

Here  is  a  new  one  from  Prof.  Wood¬ 
ward  of  the  New  Hampshire  College 
about  Christmas  trees.  His  idea  is  to 
plant  a  tree  rather  than  to  cut  one  down. 

“It  usually  happens  that  the  straightest 
and  most  likely  trees  are  selected  for 
Christmas,  and  are  afterward  thrown 
away.  Not  only  are  the  woodlands  de¬ 
prived- of  these  trees  year  after  year,  but 
the  tree’s  usefulness  is  only  a  transitory 
one.  Why  not  have  a  permanent  tree  in 
the  community,  set  out  near  the  church 
or  town  hall?  A  fir  or  spruce  of  good 
proportions  would  thus  help  to  beautify 
its  surroundings  throughout  the  year.  If 
20  feet  high,  it  should  be  dug  up  with  a 
ball  of  earth  about  three  to  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  might  well  be  transplanted 
early  in  December.” 

Or.  he  says,  a  conifer  three  or  four 
feet  high  may  be  dug  up,  used  at  home  and 
afterwards  set  out  on  the  lawn.  The 
community  tree  is  an  excellent  institu¬ 
tion.  In  our  own  neighborhood  there  is 
a  living  tree  in  the  town  square  which  is 

decorated  every  year. 

* 

Several  women  have  written  us  about 
securing  a  position  as  rural  mail  car¬ 
rier.  They  have  heard  that  women  may 
serve  in  such  a  capacity,  and  as  they  are 


strong  and  well  and  know  how  to  drive, 
they  want  the  job.  We  wrote  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  learn  about  this,  and  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  Fourth  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General : 

With  reference  to  your  inquiry  you  are 
informed  that  single  women  and  married 
women  whose  husbands  are  in  the  mil¬ 
itary  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
or  who  have  been  discharged  therefrom 
because  of  disability  incurred  in  the  line 
of  duty  and  are  unable  to  render  service 
as  rural  carriers,  may  be  appointed  as 
carriers  in  the  rural  service.  Other  mar¬ 
ried  women  are  not  admitted  to  the  exam¬ 
ination  for  the  service  mentioned.  All 
information  relative  to  examinations  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Paying  for  Tuition  Out  of  District 

We  get  so  much  information  out  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  For  instance,  we  are 
obliged  to  send  our  14-year-old  girl  away 
to  school,  and  are  paying  her  tuition.  I 
see  in  Nov.  1  R.  N.-Y.  that  we  are  not 
obliged  to  pay  it.  mrs.  f.  p.  w. 

Let  us  quote  once  more  what  the 
School  Commissioner  said : 

A  district  does  not  perform  its  full 


duty  toward  the  children  residing  within 
its  boundaries  unless  it  makes  proper 
provision  in  some  satisfactory  way  for  the 
instruction  of  such  of  them  as  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  in  the  grades  taught  in 
the  school  of  the  district.  It  has  ample 
power  to  make  proper  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  such  children. 

The  point  is  that  the  State  compels  a 
child  to  attend  school  up  to  a  certain 
age.  Therefore  the  district  must  provide 
instruction  for  the  older  children  at  home 
— or  pay  for  it  elsewhere. 


Rights  in  Mother’s  Estate 

My  mother  died  without  leaving  a  will. 
In  the  bank  is  $3,000  in  Liberty  bonds 
which  were  bought  with  my  money,  but  in 
my  mother's  name.  Is  there  any  way 
that  I  can  get  the  money?  There  are  six 
children  in  the  family.  w.  K. 

Recently  there  have  been  a  dozen  let¬ 
ters  much  like  this  one.  Iu  one  case  a 
man  gave  his  wife  the  money  to  buy  a 
farm.  She  bought  it  and  had  it  recorded 
in  her  own  name,  intending  to  make  a 
joint  deed.  She  died  suddenly,  and  a 
good  share  of  the  property  now  goes  to 
her  children  by  a  former  marriage.  Every 
year  we  have  100  or  more  cases  where 
serious  trouble  has  resulted  from  trying 
to  do  a  legal  busiuess  with  no  real  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  law.  Playing  with  law  is 


much  like  playing  with  a  pistol.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  the  legal  questions 
sent  us  we  can  give  no  better  advice  than 
to  see  some  good  local  attorney  and  have 
him  draw  up  suitable  papers. 


Legal  Rights  of  Education  Board 

The  trustees  of  Glen  village  school  were 
instructed  by  the  county  superintendent 
to  install  sanitary  toilets.  They  called 
a  special  school  meeting  of  the  taxpayers 
to  vote  on  the  matter.  The  result  was 
six  voted  for  toilets  and  24  against.  As 
the  vote  was  decided  heavily  against,  the 
trustees  refused  to  build  them.  As  clerk 
of  the  district,  I  wrote  county  superin¬ 
tendent  of  education  the  decision.  lie  re¬ 
plied  that  he  had  sent  notice  to  State 
Education  Department  to  withhold  public 
money  from  District  No.  S.  Many  of 
these  toilets  have  been  installed  in  the 
public  schools  of  Montgomery  County, 
and  I  have  not  heard  of  one  that  has 
proven  satisfactory.  They  are  a  nuisance 
and  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  when  located  in  the  hallway  of  the 
schoolhouse.  They  often  become  clogged, 
and  in  one  case  no  one  in  the  district 
would  clean  and  repair  it,  so  a  man  from 
outside  was  called  in. 

C.  F.  VAN  HORNE. 

It  was  rumored  that  a  test  case  had 
been  brought  in  Jeffei’son  Co.,  N.  Y.  to 
decide  whether  State  Board  of  Education 
had  the  legal  right  to  enforce  their  ruling. 
We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  record 
of  such  a  case.  Many  good  lawyers  deny 
that  the  Board  of  Education  has  any  real 
power  to  enforce  its  demands,  but  until  a 
case  is  made  and  tried  out  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  order  the  toilets  and  withhold 
school  money  where  the  orders  are  not 
obeyed.  Some  district  officers  should  com¬ 
bine  and  bring  a  case  into  court  to  test 
the  matter. 


Dishwashing  Discussed 

Some  of  the  New  York  daily  papers 
have  been  discussing  dishwashing  as  a 
business,  an  experience  and  a  pleasure. 
Some  very  remarkable  ideas  have  been 
brought  out.  Among  other  things  it  was 
claimed  that  dishwashing  is  a  cure  for 
headache.  The  idea  of  this  is  that  keep¬ 
ing  the  hands  in  the  hot  “soapy”  water 
attracts  the  blood  from  the  head  and 
relieves 'the  pressure.  Among  other  con¬ 
tributors  to  this  discussion  is  one  on 
“Tropical  Dishwashing”  in  the  New  Yok 
Sun,  as  follows: 

Perhaps  your  readers  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  hearing  how  that  high  art  is 
practiced  in  Cuba.  A  young  woman  who 
is  visiting  us  always  insists  upon  wash¬ 
ing  the  supper  dishes.  She  piles  every¬ 
thing — pots.  pan.  kettles  and  china — 
into  the  white  enamel  sink  and  turns  on 
the  cold  water  faucet.  We  have  no  hot 
water  faucets  in  Cuba.  Each  dish  is 
rubbed  with  a  rag  and  plenty  of  soap 
and  rinsed  off  under  the  faucet.  The 
plates  are  given  a  hasty  wipe  ami  piled 
on  top  of  one  another  on  the  shelf.  The 
cups,  still  wet.  are  hung  on  hooks  to  dry 
and  wiped  later  when  needed  for  use. 
Plates  also  have  to  be  wiped  off  when 
brought  to  the  table. 

By  the  time  the  washing  is  done  the 
tile  floor  is  sopping  wet  and  has  to  be 
mopped  up,  so  I  tried  to  induce  her  to 
use  hot  water,  but  she  said  it  injured 
her  hands.  She  generally  washes  dishes 
in  a  kimono  with  flowing  sleeves  and  no 
apron.  An  apron  is  a  sign  of  servitude 
and  is  not  to  be  worn.  As  for  doing 
any  thinking,  high  or  otherwise,  great 
would  be  her  astonishment  at  such  a 
strange  idea.  Washing  dishes  is  a  job 
to  be  done  and  got  over  with.  While 
it  is  going  on  one  frequently  hears  ejac¬ 
ulations  like  “Oh,  dear!”  iind  “Such  is 
life !” 

Waiters  iu  the  cafiri  invariably  bring 
the  dishes  to  the  table,  polishing  them 
as  they  come.  Don’t  be  fooled ;  it  is  not 
excessive  neatness,  but  is  merely  because 
they — the  dishes,  not  the  waiters — are 
wet  and  greasy.  The  Mexican  way  is  to 
place  the  dishes  on  racks  to  dry.  They 
are  washed  off  with  ashes  iu  Mexico 
City,  and  in  the  tropical  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  a  certain  kind  of  soap  made  of 
black  earth  and  grease.  In  Tuxtepec 
they  use  a  certain  kiud  of  leaf  with  strong 
fiber  as  the  dishcloth. 

I  began  washing  dishes  at  the  early 
age  of  seven,  standing  on  a  soap  box  to 
reach  the  sink.  It  was  only  after  many 
years  that  my  wise  mother  told  me  that 
she  washed  them  after  me.  I  felt  very 
much  grown  up  with  the  responsibility 
of  washing  the  china  and  silver.  Mother 
has  been  asthetie  all  of  her  86  years  and 
didn’t  know  it.  Often  I  have  heard  her 
repeating  bits  of  verse  and  chapters  from 
her  beloved  Bible  as  she  carefully  washed 
her  dishes  in  several  pans  of  hot  water 
of  varying  degrees.  First  she  rinsed  all 
of  the  dishes  and  then  washed  them  iu  a 
pan  of  hot  water.  Next  she  rinsed  them 
in  still  hotter  water,  and,  fishing  them  out 
with  a  long-handled  utensil,  placed  them 
on  a  rack  uppside  down  to  drain  and  be 
finally  wiped  off.  It  is  almost  a  religious 
rite  that  she  performs  each  mealtime. 
I  fully  agree  with  your  writers  that  there 
are  ways  to  turn  drudgery  into  intellec¬ 
tual  delight.  GRACE  M.  FOSTER. 
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Memory  Verse 

Our  Christmas  tree  is  an  evergreen; 

It  grows  where  frost  and  snow  are  seen; 
Our  Christmas  tree  is  forever  bright; 

It  shines  with  everlasting  light. 

• — Selected. 

Come,  go  with  me  for  a  Christmas  tree ! 
What  fun !  Bundle  up  warmly.  It  is 
cold.  Put  on  coats  and  sweaters,  boots 
and  leggings,  mittens  and  toques.  Are 
we  ready?  Hurrah!  I  have  the  ax. 

Let’s  go  down  the  road  toward  the 
water.  Some  cedars  down  there  are  too 
close  together.  We  wrill  find  a  nice  one. 

Look  at  the  squirrel.  He  must  have 
a  hiekorynut  f-rom  that  big  tree.  See  him 
sit  up  and  chatter  at  us.  There  he  goes! 

Now  what  is  that  twittering?  Do  you 
hear  it?  Birds!  I  see  them!  There, 
ahead  in  the  bushes !  A  whole  flock, 
gray  showing  white  on  their  tails  when 
they  fly.  Juncoes,  you  say.  Bight! 
They  are  eating  weed  seeds. 

Here  we  are  at  the  shore.  Doesn’t  the 
water  look  blue  and  cold?  Not  much 
like  last  Summer  when  we  went  swim¬ 
ming.  There  is  a  clump  of  cedars.  How 
pretty  they  are,  so  green  and  shapely. 
That  will  be  a  good  one,  don’t  you  think 
so?  It  will  hardly  be  missed,  either.  I 
will  cut  it  close  down,  so !  Now  who  is 
going  tto  carry  it?  Oh,  all  of  us  together. 
Careful,  then  !  Here  we  go  ! 

Home  again !  Let’s  set  the  tree  up  in 
the  sitting  room.  How  good  it  smells. 
The  whole  house  wil!  be  full  of  it.  It 
looks  fine  without  trimming,  doesn’t  it? 
But  tonight'  we  will  fix  it  up  with  tinsel 
and  popcorn  and  colored  balls  and  can¬ 
dles,  and  all  the  other  things  that  will 
change  it  from  a  cedar  into  a  Christmas 
tree. 

So  I  have  my  tree,  boys  and  girls.  Now 
I  will  go  with  you  for  yours.  I  wish  you 
would  write  and  tell  me  about  it.  Some 
of  you  will  be  able  to  find  trees  on  your 
own  farms,  as  I  do.  They  may  not  be 
cedars.  They  may  be  pines,  or  spruces, 
or  firs,  or  hemlocks.  I  wonder  how  many 
kinds  of  Christmas  trees  there  will  be  in 
the  homes  where  The  It.  N.-Y.  goes? 
Some  of  you  may  have  to  go  to  other 
farms  or  to  wild  places  for  trees.  Do 
not  fail  to  ask  the  owners  if  you  may  cut 
the  trees.  They  will  usually  be  glad  to 
let  you  do  it.  but  no  one  likes  to  have 
his  trees  cut  when  he  is  not  looking. 
After  all,  that  is  stealing,  isn’t  it? 

Christmas  time  is  here.  It  is  the  hap¬ 
piest  time  of  the  year.  It  is  giving  time; 
it  is  receiving  time;  it  is  laughing,  sing¬ 
ing.  loving  time.  It  is  a  very  special 
time  for  boys  and  girls.  I  hope  that 
Santa  Claus  will  be  good  to  every  one  of 
you — as  good  as  you  deserve. 

A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year  to  you  all ! 

They  Like  Our  Page — Do  You? 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  I 
find  in  your  letters : 

Bobert  B.,  Indiana,  says:  “I  was  glad 
to  see  the  page  for  boys  and  girls.  I  am 
interested  in  the  page.  I  hope  you  will 
send  it  right  along.  I  know  I  will  like  it 
very  well.” 

Mary  M..  New  York,  writes :  “I  saw 
the  page  for  boys  and  girls  and  was  glad 
to  have  it.  I  want  to  help  make  the  page 
better.” 

Elsie  E.,  New  York,  says:  “My  father 
takes  The  B.  N.-Y.  and  my  grandfather 
does.  too.  They  think  it  is  the  best  farm 
paper  there  is.  I  am  glad  we  are  gouig 
to  have  a  page  for  boys  and  girls.  I  like 
to  read.” 

Eileen  E.,  New  Jersey,  says :  “I  was 
just  reading  our  page,  so  I  thought  I 
would  write  and  let  you  know  how  much 
I  appreciate  it.  I  certainly  will  tell  all 
the  other  children  about  this,  and  get 
them  to  help.  Maybe  you  can’t  answer 
this  letter,  but  nevertheless  I  will  keep 
on  writing.” 

That  is  the  spirit,  Eileen !  If  we  all 
get  behind  Our  Page  that  way  it  will 
grow  better  and  better. 

Don’t  Forget  the  Birds 

Mildred  H.,  Pennsylvania,  writes :  “I 
like  to  feed  birds  and  hear  them  sing.  I 
made  three  birdhouses,  and  put  them  up 
last  Summer.  In  every  one  the  old  birds 
hatched  little  ones.  Once  I  had  a  bird 
in  my  hand,  but  I  soon  let  it  fly  because 
I  thought  it  would  rather  fly  than  have 
me  hold  it.  My  cousin  caught  it  for  me.” 

I  am  glad  Mildred  let  the  bird  go. 
This  is  not  just  what  I  meant  about  hav¬ 
ing  a  bird  in  your  hand.  I  meant  having 
one  come  and  light  there  and  eat  without 
being  held.  They  will  do  it,  especially 


Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

Fathers  and  Mothers:  Will  you  tell  your  children  that  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  now  has  a  Department  each  month  of  special  interest  to  them. 


tLe  chickadees,  but  we  have  to  be  very 
patient  and  wait  for  them  to  feel  we  are 
their  friends.  These  cold  Winter  morn¬ 
ings  be  sure  to  give  the  bii'ds  some  food 
before  you  start  for  school. 

What  Is  Mike? 

Phyllis  B.,  New  Jersey,  writes:  “I 
wish  to  know  whether  Mike  is  a  dog  or 
a  cat.  Will  you  tell  me?” 

Dear  me!  I  thought  I  had  made  it  so 
clear  that  Phyllis  and  the  rest  of  you 
could  be  sure.  But  perhaps  I  didn’t. 
Anyway,  I  have  been  out  to  the  barn  to 
tell  Mike  about  it,  and  to  ask  him  what 
I  should  do.  But  all  he  said  was  “Pr-r-r 
— pr-r-r-r.” 

An  Interesting  Letter 

I  like  this  letter  so  much  that  I  am  let¬ 


ting  you  all  read  it.  Then  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  like  it: 

December  1,  1910. 

Dear  Friend  :  I  have  just  been  read¬ 
ing  our  children’s  age.  My  father  takes 
The  B.  N.-Y.,  and  his  eyesight  is  not  very 
good,  so  I  read  it  to  him.  I  am  a  little 
girl  nine  years  old.  I  have  to  go  five  miles 
to  school,  and  when  1  get  home  I  wash 
the  cream  separator  and  dishes  and  help 
papa  get  the  horses  and  cows  nights. 

We  have  a  calf  we  call  Mosquito.  She 
is  a  Jersey  calf,  so  she  must  be  a  Jersey 
mosquito,  but  she  has  hair  like  a  buffalo. 

Papa  bought  me  three  rabbits,  two 
girls  and  a  boy,  and  since  then  I  have 
found  eight  little  rabbits.  They  are  aw¬ 
fully  cute.  They  do  all  sorts  of  physical 
stunts.  They  beat  school  stunts  all  hol¬ 
low. 

We  have  got  six  pigs.  They  aren’t  far 
behind  on  doing  physical  stunts  when 
they  call  for  yellow  ears  of  corn. 

Say,  we  can’t  forget  our  thi'ee  cats, 
Nigger,  Charcoal  and  Tubby,  when  the 
mice  and  rats  get  in  sight ! 

By  the  tune  of  this  letter  you  may 
think  I  am  a  jolly  girl,  but  I  have  a 
mamma  in  the  hospital.  She  has  been 
there  t’wo  years,  and  probably  will  not 
come  out  alive.  I  wear  my  overalls  and 


rubber  boots,  and  might  as  well  be  cheer¬ 
ful  and  not  cry  over  spilt  milk.  I  am 
a  genuine  American  gild.  Ida  s. 

New  York. 

I  think  Ida  is  a  jolly  girl.  I  am  glad 
she  can  see  the  funny,  happy  things  that 
happen.  She  has  to  work  hard,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  have  mother  away  from  home 
and  so  very  sick.  This  does  not  mean 
that  Ida  does  not  feel  deeply.  But  as 
she  says,  there  is  no  use  making  a  long, 


things  will  be  pretty  near  right. 

I  like  to  think  of  Ida  reading  The 
B.  N.-Y.  tto  her  father.  I  wonder  if  she 
reads  him  “Our  Page,”  too.  That  is  a 
long  way  to  go  to  school !  The  main  rea¬ 


son  why  I  like  this  letter  is  that  I  know 
Ida  wrote  it  lienself.  It  sounds  that  way, 
and  it  looked  that  way.  There  were 
some  mistakes  in  spelling,  for  Ida  used 
words  she  has  not  learned  to  spell  yet.  I 
have  made  them  right,  as  I  know  she 
would  want  them  when  the  letter  is 
printed.  We  don’t  mind  a  few  mistakes 
when  they  are  honest  ones.  The  main 
thing  we  want  is  life  and  spirit  and  inter¬ 
est.  We  want  tto  be  like  Ida — genuine 
American  girls  and  boys. 

The  Girls  Write  Oftenest 

It  is  interesting  that  most  of  the  letters 
so  far  are  from  girls.  Good  for  you, 
gilds ! 

What  About  It,  Boys? 

Are  you  going  to  let  the  girls  beat  you? 
Of  course,  I  know  that  you  don’t  like  to 
write  letters.  You  would  rather  go  skat¬ 
ing,  or  sliding,  or  trapping.  I  have  been 
a  boy,  too,  you  know,  and  not  so  very 
long  ago,  either.  But,  honestly,  I  think 
we  need  your  help.  And  perhaps  you 
will  like  to  read  the  page  more  if  we 


December  27,  1919 

have  a  few  letters  each  time  from  real 
red-blooded,  wideawake  boys.  Tell  us 
what  you  are  doing,  work  or  play,  in 
school,  out  of  school. 

Here  is  a  good  boy’s  letter ; 

Since  my  father  was  writing  The  B. 
N.-Y.  a  few  lines,  I  thought  I  would  write 
a  letter  to  the  “Boys’  and  Girls’  ”  page. 
I  am  a  boy  10  years  old — little  past— and 
I  had  a  little  sister  sick  with  scarlet  fever, 
so  I  was  kept  home  from  school,  and  my 
father  did  not  have  help,  so  I  helped  him 
husk  corn,  and  I  husked  a  stack  every 
time  he  would  husk  three.  It  was  pretty 
hard,  but  I  stuck  to  it  till  we  got  it  done. 
We  got  it  done  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
and  I  was  thankful.  I  also  do  some  trap¬ 
ping.  I  have  caught  three  skunks  and 
a  ’possum.  I  think  that  is  pretty  good 
for  a  boy  of  my  age,  don’t  you? 

New  Jersey.  Albert  F. 

I  do,  Albert.  And  I  think  the  corn 
husking  was  pretty  good,  too.  Do  you 
know  the  things  I  like  best  about  it? 


stack  and  pretend  to  be  doing  a  lot  while 
he  did  the  most.  Of  course,  you  could 
not  do  as  many  as  he,  but  I  know  he  was 
glad  for  every  stack  you  did.  The  second 
thing  I  like  is  that  you  stuck  to  it  until 
the  job  was  done.  You  didn’t  quit. 

Stick-to-ltiveness 

This  is  one  of  the  hard  things  to  learn. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  we  can  have,  once 
we  learn  it.  The  farm  is  a  fine  place  to 
practice  sticking  to  jobs.  Do  you  know 
when  I  think  about  this  most?  It'  is 
when  I  am  milking.  At  first,  ivhen  the 
milk  flows  fast,  it  is  easy.  But,  by  and 
by,  near  the  end,  the  milk  does  not  come 
so  well,  and  it  is  harder  to  keep  at  it 
until  the  cow  is  dry.  I  have  to  keep 
saying  to  myself,  “Milk  her  dry.  Milk 
her  dry.  Don’t  quit  till  the  job  is  done.” 
Some  day  we  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
power  to  stick  to  a  job.  It  will  mean  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Lillian  S.,  New  Jersey  writes :  “The 
baby  certainly  does  appreciate  Tiie  B. 
N.-Y.,  as  do  all  of  the  family.  We  can 
hardly  wait  for  Fridays  to  arrive,  because 
that  is  the  day  our  rural  mail  carrier 
brings  the  faithful  paper.  It  is  so  inter¬ 
esting  that  we  all  make  a  dive  for  it. 
Here  are  helpful  hints  for  father,  mother, 
young  and  old  children,  and  even  the  baby 
is  delighted  with  the  homelike  pictures 
of  cows,  chickens  and  horses.  Most  of 
all,  I  am  interested  in  the  “Woman’s 
Page”  and  the  “Boys’  and  Girls’ "  page. 
I  was  so  delighted  to  hear  that  we  were 
going  to  have  our  own  page,  which  en¬ 
ables  the  magazine  to  be  called  a  family 
magazine.  The  writings  in  November’s 
page  were  greatly  enjoyed,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  very  nice  if  all  of  the  boys 
and  girls  would  try  to  write  some  inter¬ 
esting  articles  and  see  if  we  can’t  make 
the  children’s  page  the  most  interesting 
in  the  paper.  I  suppose  December’s  let¬ 
ters  will  pertain  to  Christmas,  and  stir 
the  happy  spirit  in  our  hearts  when  we 
read  them.  I  am  waiting  patiently  for 
the  December  number.” 

An  Old  Friend 

December  3,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  Tuttle  :  Perhaps  you  do  not 
recognize  my  name,  but  I  have  written 
to  you  before.  It  was  before  we  had  our 
long  struggle  with  the  war. 

I  am  14  now,  and  hope  to  complete  my 
preliminary  this  June.  My  birthday  is 
in  June.  As  I  was  reading  The  B.  N.-Y. 
tonight  I  read  of  the  girl  who  had  to 
walk  to  school,  and  her  mother  was  sick. 
It  made  it  very  hard  for  her.  If  you 
have  her  address.  I  wish  you  would  please 
tell  me.  I  would  like  to  write  to  her. 
Perhaps  I  can  cheer  her  up  a  bit. 

I  will  not  bother  you  to  read  any  more. 
Will  tell  you  what  we  are  going  to  have 
for  Christmas  in  my  next  letter. 

Your  friend. 

New  York.  lois  R. 

Lois  is  not  the  only  one  who  mentions 
the  girl  we  called  “Elsie”  last  month. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  the  address. 
The  letter  came  with  just  the  initials  and 
the  name  of  the  State.  Lois’  letter  is  a 
sign  of  how  “Our  Page”  is  going  to  work 
out,  how  we  will  be  interested  in  each 
other,  how  we  will  find  that  we  are  not 
the  only  ones  with  hard  things,  and  how 
many  are  ready  with  kind  woi'ds  and 
warm  friendship. 

Bedtime 

It  is  time  to  go  to  bed.  I  must  stop 
writing  and  sleep.  On  the  farm  wre  get 
up  early,  don’t  we?  I  hope  you  will  like 
“Our  Page”  this  time.  You  see  how 
much  you  have  helped  to  make  it.  Be 
sure  when  you  write  to  me  tto  address  the 
letter  to  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
City,  in  care  of  The  Bural  New- Yorker. 


sad  face  about  it.  Keep  smiling,  do  the 
work  there  is  to  do,  look  on  the  bright  The  first  is  that  you  took  a  stack  of  your 
side,  try  to  help  others  all  you  can,  and  own  each  time  and  husked  all  of  it.  You 

didn’t  do  a  few  stalks  on  your  father’s 
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Things  to  Eat 


Bunny  Beef  in  Various  Ways 

There  is  not  a  boy  but  likes  the  fun 
of  hunting  rabbits  when  the  snow  is  on 
the  ground.  Sometimes  the  country  boys 
bring  them  in  by  the  dozen,  great  big  fat 
ones.  A  few  years  ago  housewives  sel¬ 
dom  cooked  rabbit  meat.  They  were  fed 
to  the  hens,  dogs  or  left  in  the  fields 
where  the  boys  killed  them.  However, 
the  high  prices  of  meat  products  and  the 
shortage  brought  about  by  the  war  has 
induced  cooks  to  study  different  ways  of 
preparing  rabbit  meat,  so  that  now  bunny 
beef  comes  to  many  tables  quite  often 
through  the  cold  months,  when  rabbits  are 
fat  and  at  their  best  for  table  use.  Some 
housewives  are  canning  rabbits,  too.  for 
Spring  use,  and  it  is  a  good  way  to  utilize 
the  empty  fruit  jars  and  furnish  the  table 
with  a  surprise  of  roast,  fried  or  steamed 
rabbit  some  day  next  Spring. 

After  skinning,  emptying  and  washing 
well,  put  rabbits  in  a  cool  place  over 
night ;  if  allowed  to  freeze,  all  the  better. 
Cut  into  convenient  sized  pieces  and  salt, 
after  which  it  may  be  prepared  in  any  of 
the  following  ways  or  may  be  canned  by 
following  given  directions : 

Fried  Rabbit,  with  Gravy. — Roll  the 
pieces  in  flour,  sprinkle  with  pepper  and 
fry  in  hot  fat  until  brown  and  well  cooked 
through.  Take  up  and  make  gravy  by 
stirring  one  heaping  tablespoon  of  flour, 
brown  well  and  add  one  scant  cup  each  of 
sweet  milk  and  water.  Boil  two  minutes, 
salt  to  taste  and  pour  over  rabbit,  or  in 
separate  dish,  as  preferred. 

Steamed  Rabbit. — This  is  preferable 
when  rabbit  is  not  tender  enough  for  plain 
frying.  Roll  in  flour,  pepper  and  brown 
in  fat.  Pour  in  a  cup  of  boiling  water, 
cover  closely  and  steam  slowly  for  one 
hour.  Make  gravy  by  stirring  a  heaping 
tablespoon  of  flour  smooth  in  a  pint  of 
sweet  milk  or  water ;  remove  rabbit  and 
stir  in  gravy,  salt  to  taste  and  serve  with 
rabbit. 

Rabbit  Pie. — Line  a  baking  dish  with 
pie  crust,  fill  half  full  with  rabbit  meat, 
stewed  until  tender,  season  with  salt,  pep¬ 
per  and  butter,  place  a  layer  of  crust, 
rolled  thin  and  cut  in  strips,  add  more 
meat,  season  and  cover  with  crust,  add 
boiling  water  to  cover  meat  and  bake  half 
an  hour. 

Stuffed  Rabbit. — Dress  rabbit,  leaving 
whole.  Let  freeze,  or  chill  over  night. 
Prepare  a  stuffing  as  follows:  One  cup 
bread  or  cracker  crumbs,  half  cup  butter, 
half  cup  hot  water  or  milk,  season  with 
sage,  pepper,  salt  and  one  onion  minced 
fine ;  place  stuffing  inside  rabbit,  baste 
outside  with  butter  or  lay  some  strips  of 
bacou  on  top,  and  bake  until  rabbit  is 
tender. 

Rabbit  Croquettes. — Stew  rabbit  until 
tender  in  little  water,  take  meat  from 
bones  and  mince  fiue ;  mix  with  equal 
amount  of  bread  crumbs,  season  with  pep¬ 
per.  salt  and  sage,  also  a  chopped  onion 
if  desired.  Make  into  balls  and  fry  in 
hot  lard.  May  also  be  baked,  with  sliced 
bacon  on  top. 

Rabbit  Sausage. — Clean  rabbit  and 
soak  over  night  in  salt  water.  Take  meat 
from  bones  and  put  through  sausage  mill, 
season  to  taste  with  pepper,  sage  and 
more  salt  if  needed.  Adding  half  as  much 
pork  as  there  is  rabbit  meat  improves  the 
sausage,  while  the  quantity  may  be  in¬ 
creased  without  detracting  from  the  qual¬ 
ity  by  addiug  three  tablespoons  of  bread 
crumbs.  Make  iu  pats  and  fry  a  nice 
brown  in  hot  fat. 

Canned  Fried  Rabbit. — Cut  in  pieces 
as  for  cooking  and  fry  a  nice  brown ;  pack 
closely  in  heated,  sterilized  jars.  Pour 
over  the  gravy  from  the  pan  to  which  has 
been  added  enough  fat  to  cover  contents. 
Partly  seal  and  process  in  a  hot  water 
bath  90  minutes.  Seal  and  wrap  jars  in 
paper  and  set  away.  To  prepare  for 
table,  melt  and  pour  off  fat,  empty  con¬ 
tents  into  roasting  pan  and  roast  30  min¬ 
utes. 

Canned  Stewed  Rabbit. — Dress  and 
chill ;  cut  up  rabbits  and  roll  iu  flour,  drop 
into  boilng  fat  and  brown  outside.  Pack 
in  jars,  add  boiling  water  to  fill  jars,  add 
salt  and  party  seal.  Process  in  hot  water 
bath  90  minutes  and  seal.  Meat  canned 
in  this  way  may  be  served  in  many  appe¬ 
tizing  ways,  such  as  roast  rabbit,  rabbit 
pie  or  fried  rabbit  with  gravy. 

Plan  to  try  some  of  these  recipes  and 
utilize  the  nice,  fat  rabbits  which  the  men 
and  boys  bring  in  on  the  wintry  days. 
They  will  help  to  reduce  the  meat  bill  as 
well  rid  the  farmer  and  orcliardists  of  a 
pest.  Always  allow  the  meat  to  thor¬ 
oughly  chill  (freezing  is  better)  before 
cooking.  MRS.  LILLIE  YORK. 


Quick  Way  of  Canning  Meat 

But  few  housewives  know  that  they 
may  can  pork,  steak  or  sausage  in  a  very 
few  moments,  instead  of  following  the 
four-hour  methods  of  steam  cooking.  For 
two  years  I  have  successfully  canned  a 
lot.  and  will  always  use  this  quick  method 
hereafter.  In  the  harvest  season  this 
year  I  opened  several  cans  that  I  canned 
last  Fall,  and  it  was  as  good  as  if  it  had 
just  come  from  the  market. 

I  cut  the  pieces  of  meat  just  the  size  of 
the  bottom  of  the  can  to  be  used,  and  fry 
them  on  both  sides  uutil  they  are  cooked 
about  half  as  much  as  needed  for  the 
table.  Season  the  same  as  for  table  use. 
Then  pack  in  the  cans  and  pour  four 
tablespoons  of  the  melted  fat  over  it,  place 
rubber  on  and  seal.  Then  invert  the  can 
so  the  fat  will  settle  and  harden  iu  the 


top  of  the  can  when  it  is  cold.  This  will 
effectually  seal  it  so  it  will  keep  iu  fine 
condition.  Caution  should  be  used  not  to 
jar  the  can  when  it  is  turned  right  side 
up  again.  If  the  E.  Z.  seal  cans  are  used, 
one  is  obliged  to  prop  them  up.  but  this 
can  be  easily  managed.  When  ready  to 
use  the  meat  it  should  be  refried  until  it 
is  sufficiently  cooked.  b. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Curing  Hams  and  Bacon 

Could  you  not  give  iu  the  inquiry  col¬ 
umn  of  your  journal  a  brief  detail  of  the 
most  modern  process  of  curing  ham?  I 
have  observed  that  the  Danish  exports  of 
this  product  excelled  in  richness  what  I 
saw  on  this  continent.  Do  you  know 
whether  a  special  method  exists  for  prep¬ 
aration  ?  j.  M.  L. 

The  following  formula  will  be  found 
satisfactory  for  curing  hams  and  bacons. 
The  Danish  processes  are  very  similar  to 
this  method,  although  occasionally  they 
have  proprietary  formulas  that  are,  of 
course,  not  published.  The  principal  rea¬ 
son  for  the  superiority  of  Danish  pork 
is  the  fact  that  their  hogs  are  of  the  bacon 
type,  and  not  so  extremely  fat  as  the  hogs 
we  raise  in  this  country. 

After  the  meat  has  been  thoroughly 
cooled,  the  carcass  may  be  cut  up  and 
cured.  Sugar-cured  pork  is  preferable  to 
dry-cured  pork  or  plain  salt  pork,  because 
of  its  pleasant  flavor  and  because  the 
meat  is  not  so  dry  and  hard.  Beef  tongues 
may  be  cured  in  the  same  pickle  with  the 
pork.  All  the  pork  carcass  may  be  cured 
except  the  loins,  which  are  used  fresh  for 
chops  and  roasts,  the  spareribs,  which  are 
used  fresh,  and  the  trimmings,  which  are 
used  for  lard  and  sausage.  The  hams, 
shoulders  and  bacons  are  sugar-cured,  and 
the  fat  backs  are  dry-cured  or  pickled  in 
a  plain  salt  pickle. 

Before  the  meat  is  placed  in  pickle  or 
salt  all  corners  and  ragged  edges  should 
be  cut  off  and  used  for  sausage  and  lard. 
If  they  are  left  on  they  will  be  wasted,  for 
they  will  be  thoroughly  soaked  by  the 
pickle  and  will  be  of  no  use. 

Rub  the  pork  thoroughly  with  salt  and 
pack  it  in  a  cool  place  over  night.  The 
next  day  pack  it  in  a  barrel  or  an  earthen 
jar,  with  the  heaviest  hams  and  shoulders 
at  the  bottom,  the  lighter  hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders  next,  and  the  bacons  and  tongues  at 
the  top. 

For  every  100  lbs.  of  meat  weigh  out  10 
lbs.  salt.  214  lbs.  brown  sugar,  and  two 
ounces  of  saltpeter.  Rub  these  together 
thoroughly,  taking  care  that  the  saltpeter 
is  finely  powdered.  Dissolve  the  whole 
by  stirring  it  into  four  gallons  of  boiling 
water.  Allow  this  brine  to  cool  thoroughly 
and  then  pour  it  over  the  meat.  If  it 
does  not  entirely  cover  the  meat,  add  more 
water.  The  brine  should  cover  the  meat 
at  all  times.  The  meat  may  be  weighted 
down  with  a  block  if  necessary,  for  if  it 
is  not  covered  the  projecting  meat  will 
decompose  in  a  short  time. 

If  the  brine  shows  signs  of  fermenting 
during  the  curing  process,  it  should  be 
drawn  off,  boiled  and  cooled,  aud  then 
poured  back  on  the  meat. 

The  bacons  and  tongues  may  be  taken 
from  the  pickle  after  four  to  six  weeks, 
and  after  being  washed  in  warm  water 
they  may  be  hung  in  the  smokehouse  and 
smoked.  The  lighter  hams  and  shoulders 
will  be  ready  to  take  out  of  the  pickle  in 
six  to  eight  weeks,  and  the  heavier  ones 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  week.  k.  .j.  s. 


Apple  Recipes  from  the  Rural  Cook  Book 

Dutch  Apple  Cake. — Measure  a  pint  of 
sifted  flour,  add  half  a  level  teaspoonful 
salt,  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  a 
scant  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Sift  three 
times.  Beat  up  one  egg  with  a  cupful  of 
sour  milk.  Rub  a  third  of  a  cupful  of 
butter  iuto  the  flour  thoroughly  :  then  mix 
in  the  liquid,  making  a  soft  dough.  Spread 
this  half  an  inch  thick  in  a  well-greased 
biscuit  pan.  Pare  and  core  five  juicy, 
nicely-flavored  apples,  and  cut  them  into 
eighths ;  arrange  them  in  parallel  rows, 
sharp  edges  down,  on  top  of  the  dough, 
pressing  down  so  that  they  are  partially 
imbedded  in  the  dough.  Sprinkle  over 
thickly  with  sugar  and  a  little  cinnamon 
and  spread  with  bits  of  butter.  Bake  in 
a  quick  oven  for  25  minutes.  Serve  hot 
as  a  dessert  or  tea  cake.  Made  with 
fresh,  ripe  peaches  cut  iu  quarters,  it  is 
delicious.  Omit  the  cinnamon  when 
peaches  are  used.  This  is  extra  good. 

Indian  Apple  Pudding. — Take  one-half 
of  a  cup  of  molasses,  one  quart  of  milk, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  three  scant  cups 
of  pared  aud  sliced  apples,  to  which  add 
a  quarter  of  a  teaspoouful  of  ginger  and 
cinnamon.  When  the  milk  boils  in  the 
double  boiler  pour  it  slowly  on  the  meal. 
Cook  half  au  hour  in  the  boiler,  stirring 
often.  Now  add  the  other  ingredients ; 
pour  into  a  deep,  well-greased  pudding 
dish  and  bake  slowly.  Eat  with  cream 
or  maple  syrup. 

Apple  Pot-pie. — Serve  this  with  maple 
sugar  sauce.  Half  fill  a  deep  dish  with 
sour  apples  which  have  been  quartered, 
pared  and  cored.  Pour  over  them  a  little 
boiling  water  aud  place  in  a  hot  oven 
until  tender.  Make  a  crust  as  for  baking 
powder  biscuit,  roll  out  au  inch  thick  : 
lay  it  over  the  apples  and  return  to  the 
oven  for  about  40  minutes,  or  until  the 
crust  is  done.  For  the  sauce  cook  to¬ 
gether  two  tablespoonsful  of  butter  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  flour,  add  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  maple  syrup  and  a  tiny  pinch  of 
mace,  aud  cook  uutil  clear  and  smooth. 


Pillsbury’s  Family  of  Foods 


High 

Quality 

Foods 


Out  of  the  immense 

Pillsbury  Mills,  famous  through¬ 
out  the  world  for  Pillsbury’s  Best 
Flour,  have  come  one  by  one, 
new  products,  until  today  we 
have  Pillsbury’s  Family  of  Foods 
— a  select  family  of  high  quality 
foods. 


Prepared  with  the  same 

care  that  characterizes  the  mill¬ 
ing  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour,  all 
members  of  this  family  are  guar¬ 
anteed  foods  of  highest  quality. 

Take  pride  in  your  baking 
— be  economical,  but  buy  the 
best. 

Pillsbury’s  Family  of  Foods 

will  supply  your  needs — Ask 
your  grocer  for 


Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 
Pillsbury’s  Pancake  Flour 
Pillsbury’s  Wheat  Cereal 
Pillsbury’s  Health  Bran 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Christmas  Spirit. — Little  George,  half 
asleep,  for  it  is  more  than  bedtime,  is 
sitting  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  knitting  on 
a  wrister,  or  pulse  warmer,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called.  From  its  looks  no  one 
Would  know  what  it  was,  and  the  Parson 
doubts  much  whether  the  boy  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  real  conserver  of  heat  in  the  hu¬ 
man  frame.  But  the  little  fellow  works 
away  and  works  away,  trying  his  best  to 
keep  his  eyes  open.  He  has  gotten  the 
Christmas  spirit,  and  must  make  some¬ 
thing  to  give  away.  He  has  no  idea  now 
to  whom  he  would  give  this  little  knitted 
article,  even  if  he  ever  finished  it,  and 
it  doesn’t  matter  either  way — he  has  im¬ 
bibed  the  Christmas  lesson. 

Tragic. — How  really  tragic  it  is  that 
this  Christmas  spirit  seems  to  last  so 
short  a  time.  IIow  often  would  Christ¬ 
mas  have  to  come  to  get  us  all  into  the 
Christmas  habit  so  we  would  stay  there? 
Over  town  a  man  died  with  the  “flu'’  last 
Winter,  leaving  a  large  family  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Parson  feels  that  in  a  case 
like  this  those  who  were  spared  at  such 
a  time  feel  a  real  responsibility.  So  he 
pulled  up  one  day  and  deposited  a  Win¬ 
ter’s  supply  of  potatoes  and  turnips 
on  the  porch  and  drove  along.  When  he 
stopped  in  the  near-by  grocery  he  was 
confronted  with  a  torrent  of  rage.  By 
giving  this  woman  all  these  potatoes  the 
store  could  not  sell  her  any  more !  The 
widow  and  her  little  children  were  the 
last  consideration. 

Ciiurcii  Insurance. — The  Parson  has 
been  reading  of  a  church  that  has  taken 
up  the  insurance  business.  All  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  insured  against  all  sorts  of  mis¬ 
fortunes.  Why  no4;?  They  have  under¬ 
taken  to  insure  their  getting  into  Heaven 
• — deferred  payment  life,  face  value  not 
guaranteed — but  why  not  help  them  out 
while  still  in  this  troublesome  world? 
Why  shouldn’t  the  church  have  under¬ 
taken  to  do  everything  for  its  people  that 
would  make  them  happier  and  better — 
more  as  God  wants  them  to  be? 

They  Could  Do  It. — The  people  in 
the  churches  could  do  all  these  things  if 
they  had  the  Christmas  spirit  a  little 
while  after  Christmas.  There  is  a 
woman’s  church  society  iu  this  State  that' 
is  always  after  the  Parson  to  get  his 
country  women  to  join  it.  But  they 
want  him  to  take  envelopes  down  for 
them  to  put  a  dollar  in.  But  the  Parson 
doesn’t  do  it.  The  head  of  the  society 
is  said  to  pay  income  tax  on  an  annual 
income  of  over  $30,000.  Her  ears  and 
fingers  are  loaded  down  with  great  dia¬ 
monds,  and  she  lives  iu  a  perfect  palace. 
If  such  people  want  money  given  for 
various  objects,  why  under  Heaven  don’t 
they  give  it?  The  Parson  has  looked 
and  looked  and  cannot  find  the  text  any¬ 
where  in  the  Bible  where  it  is  supposed 
to  say :  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
collect  a  dollar  from  every  creature.” 

The  Christmas  Anchor. — Christmas 
is  one  of  the  great  anchors  to  hold  the 
children  to  the  old  farm — the  old  home. 
The  season  begins  long  before  the  day 
itself,  when  coming  home  by  the  wood  lot 
the  boys  begin  to  have  an  eye  for  a  likely 
tree.  Little  George  has  for  several 
weeks  sized  up  many  a  scrub  hemlock  as 
lie  and  the  Parson  have  jogged  along  the 
Lonely  Road.  On  the  long  trip  down  coun¬ 
try  tomorrow  a  decision  will  have  to  be 
made,  and  when  Clossie  sees  us  coming 
down  the  road  he  will  make  a  dash  to 
meet  us  and  drag  the  tree  off  in  triumph 
to  show  it  to  Sit.  * 

Where  to  Put  It. — It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  tree  be  placed  in  Mom’s 
big  enlarged  chamber  upstairs.  The 
children  took  to  the  idea  at  once.  Some 
of  them  could  behold  it  even  as  they 
opened  their  eyes  in  the  morning,  and  for 
days  after  Christmas  they  could  play 
around  it  a  while  at  night.  Its  litter  on 
the  floor  would  not  matter  so  much  up 
there  as  down  in  the  parlor,  and  so  it 
might  quite  likely  be  allowed  to  stay  up 
much  longer  than  otherwise.  So  up  there 
it  will  be  placed,  and  Shelley  will  rig  up 
an  extension  electric  light  to  be  placed 
among  the  branches,  and  aglow  ';ith  this 
Tadiance  it  will  be  an  anchor  to  hold  after 
memories  to  the  dear  old  home  for  many 
a  long  day  to  come. 

The  Dinner. — We  had  one  of  those 
snow-white  geese  for  Thanksgiving,  and 
a  good  goose  is  certainly  good  eating. 
The  Parson  considers  it  much  tastier 
meat  than  that  of  a  turkey.  For  our 
Christmas  we  have  saved  a  couple  of 
roosters — the  last  of  the  season.  The 
Parson  took  it  upon  himself  to  help  pre¬ 
pare  the  Thanksgiving  dinner.  The  boys 
scurried  the  barn  for  eggs  enough  for  a 
fine  cake,  and  Mrs.  Parson  was  com¬ 
pounding  the  ingredients.  The  Parson’s 
first  move  in  assisting  was  to  grab  a  dish 
that  stood  on  the  table  and  throw  the 
little  mess  of  water  in  it  into  the  sink.  so 
that  he  could  use  the  dish  for  something 
else.  As  its  contents  disappeared  down 
the  sink  spout,  a  cry  went  up  from  Mrs. 
Parson.  It  was  the  whites  of  all  those 
precious  eggs — the  last  ones  to  be  had! 
The  Parson  and  the  boys  decided  it  was 


time  to  go  over  to  the  barn  and  open  up 
the  silo. 

Something  to  Wear. — “Seems  tho’  I 
always  got  something  to  wear  on  Christ¬ 
mas,”  said  one  of  the  children  to  another 
the  other  day.  “I  wish  we  could  have 
more  playthings.”  It  set  the  Parson 
thinking.  It  is  a  temptation  to  get  mit¬ 
tens  and  sweaters  and  neckties  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  for  Christmas.  The  city  child 
often  gets  toys  till  it  is  quite  bewildered, 
but  it  is  not  so  on  the  Lonely  Road.  The 
packs  on  the  pictures  of  Santa  have  horns 
and  drums  and  toys  of  all  sorts,  and  the 
children  gaze  and  gaze  at  them.  Perhaps 
it’s  just  as  well  that  Santa  does  not  carry 
felt  moccasins  in  his  satchel.  The  Par¬ 
son  is  going  to  get  more  real  silly  toys 
this  year. 

The  Christmas  Candy. — As  the  Par¬ 
son  writes  the  children  are  having  a  great 
time  fixing  up  tho  Christmas  candy  for 
the  Parson’s  various  missions.  Candy 
boxes  seemed  high  and  scarce  this  year, 
and  so  we  bought  the  Christmas  napkins, 
five  cents  a  dozen,  and  put  about  a  half¬ 


pound  of  candy  in  the  middle  of  one  and 
then  just  gather  up  the  corners  and  tie 
a  Christmas  string  about  it,  leaving  the 
ends  long  enough  to  tie  on  the  tree.  They 
certainly  look  like  flowers  among  the 
branches.  They  will  make  up  about  140 
of  these,  and  the  first  25  will  go  with  us 
tomorrow.  The  Parson  notices  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  taking  a  little  toll  now  as  they 
go  along,  finding  some  peculiar  straw¬ 
berry  pieces  that  need  tasting. 

Little  Billy. — The  first  place  where 
the  big  grip  with  the  candy  inside  will 
he  opened  tomorrow  will  be  where  little 
Billy  lives.  Little  Billy  is  a  poor  little 
under-sized  and  under-nourished  boy,  who 
lives  iu  an  old  house  unfit  for  human  hab¬ 
itation  down  by  the  old  sawmill  site. 
There  are  six  half-sisters  and  brothers 
where  Billy  lives,  for  Billy’s  mother  died 
before  he  ever  knew  her.  Little  Billy  is 
12.  but  you  would  not  think  he  was  over 
eight.  Besides  the  little  wee  baby,  there 
is  another  baby  on  the  bottle,  yet  all  the 
milk  that  comes  into  this  family  is  one 
quart  a  day. 

The  Work. — Who  lugs  all  the  water 
used  in  that  house  from  a  spring  down 
the  road  and  across  the  brook  and  un  the 
lull  beyond?  Who  saws  wood  to  cook  the 
potatoes,  and  who  peels  those  potatoes? 
Who  puts  the  children  to  bed  at  night, 
and  who  gets  them  ready  for  school  in 
the  morning,  and  who.  hurrying  along  in 
the  cold,  pushes  one  child  and  drags  an¬ 
other  by  the  hand  to  school?  And  all  the 
time  iii  the  corner  of  the  room  Billy’s 
stepmother  sits  and  rocks  the  baby  there 
stands  a  lash  whip,  ever  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  use. 

Billy’s  Sister.  —  Someone  told  the 


Parson  two  trips  hack  that  this  family 
had  moved  into  the  old  house  by  the  saw¬ 
mill.  and  he  climbed  over  the  bars  and 
went  round  to  the  back  door.  A  half- 
grown  chicken  had  been  killed  that  after¬ 
noon  by  being  caught  in  the  kitchen  door. 
This  poor  little  sister  girl  was  holding 
something  to  her  breast  anu  rocking  it 
and  loving  it  and  putting  her  little  white 
cheek  beside  it.  She  never  had  a  doll  in 
her  life.  She  never  had  a  Teddy  bear 
in  her  life.  Had  she  ever  been  loved  in 
her  life?  So  she  loved  the  little  dead 
chicken  as  the  Parson  sat  on  the  one 
spare  chair. 

Tiie  Water. — It  was  dark,  and  the 
rain  was  falling  outside.  “Billy,”  said 
the  Parson,  “where  is  the  pail  you  bring 
the  water  in?”  And  Billy  went  and  got 
the  pail,  and  then  the  Parson  and  little 
Billy  went  down  across  the  yard  and 
crawled  through  the  barway  and  down 
the  road  and  across  the  bridge  and  up 
the  other  side  to  that  spring  and  filled  the 
pail,  and  the  Parson  brought  it  back 
again,  and  five  times  we  did  this,  till  all 


the  water  pots  were  filled,  all  the  boilers 
and  kettles  and  the  dinner  pails.  And 
then  the  Parson  went  out  into  the  night, 
and  as  he  poked  along  in  the  rain  and 
fog  and  thought  of  how  God  made  things 
to  be,  and  how  they  really  are,  he  seemed 
to  have  some  slight  inkling  of  how  Jesus 
felt  when  He  came  to  visit  Ilis  Father’s 
children,  and  why  it  could  be  said  of 
Him  :  “He  bare  the  sins  of  many,  aud 
‘  ,T  His  stripes  we  are  healed.” 

<Wpt. — But  on  the  next  trip  down 
a  light  came  into  Billy’s  life  that  will  last 
for  many  a  day.  Even  the  boys  of  the 
townllooked  long  into  the  back  of  the  old 
express  wagon,  to  say  nothing  of  the  boys 
of  the  hillsides.  Yes,  there  was  a  won¬ 
derful  cart — the  best  that  good  money 
could  buy.  And  that  cart  went  under 
that  chestnut  barway  and  up  to  the  front 
door  where  Billy  lives.  And  Billy  came 
out  and  saw  that  cart  and  tried  and  tried 
to  believe  that  that  cart  was  really  for 
him,  to  be  left  there  for  him,  for  him  to 
bring  water  in  from  the  spring,  and  for 
him  to  “roller  coaster”  each  trip  down 
the  hill.  And  a  neighbor  tells  the  Parson 
that  the  sound  of  shouting  and  laughing 
comes  up  from  that  hollow  now. 

Not  Crying  Now. — The  neighbors 
dreaded  to  see  Little  Billy  go  by  to  school 
in  th*‘  morning,  pushing  one  little  fellow 
ahead  and  dragging  another  little  fellow 
behind,  for  as  he  went  all  three  would 
be  crying  from  the  cold.  But  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  cart  came  there  was  no  cry¬ 
ing.  for  the  thought  of  that  cart  was  in 
Billy’s  heart,  and  a  great  warm  coat 
With  a  great  thick  collar  was  on  his  back, 
and  both  his  little  brothers  had  warm 
coats,  too.  If  only  the  good  woman  who 


gave  the  Parson  the  money  to  buy  that 
cart  could  see  Billy  and  his  little  brothers 
rolling  along  to  school! 

Santa  Claus. — Tomorrow  night,  rain 
or  shine,  and  the  paper  says  it  will  rain, 
Santa  Claus  will  stop  at  th*  old  house 
by  the  sawmill  site  and  tap  on  the  window 
and  tin'll  scamper  away  in  the  darkness, 
only  to  appear  again,  go  in  and  shake 
hands  all  around  and  empty  his  big  pack 
of  toys  on  the  floor. 

Christmas  Gifts. — Everybody  is 
groaning  this  year  because  Christmas 
presents  cost  so  much.  But  it  is  always 
well  to  remember  that  there  are  many 
gifts  that  cost  no  more  this  year  than 
ever.  A  change  from  a  doleful,  complain¬ 
ing,  even  alarming,  report  of  the  crops 
and  the  cows  and  the  pigs  and  the  hens  to 
a  cheerful,  hopeful  attitude  will  be  a  pres¬ 
ent  that  the  mother  of  the  household  will 
mightily  appreciate.  Years  ago  you  gave 
the  cow  at  the  barn  a  Christmas  present 
of  running  water  at  every  stall.  Why 
not  make  mother  a  present  this  year  of 
running  water  at  the  sink? 

Another  Present. — When  you  come 
home  from  a  trip  to  town,  do  you  say 
anything  in  the  house  about  what  you 
saw  and  whom  you  saw  and  what  they 
said  and  what  news  you  heard?  If  not, 
there’s  a  chance  for  a  wonderful  Christ¬ 
mas  gift.  When  Mary  cannot  leave  the 
babies  and  go  to  town  with  you,  or  to  the 
Grange,  you  can  bring  the  trip  home  with 
you  and  give  it  to  her.  Don’t  make  her 
worm  it  out  of  you,  but  take  time  to  tell 
her  gladly  all  the  news  you  have  heard, 
and  all  things  of  interest  you  saw. 

The  Other  Side. — And  if  you  haven’t 
ever  made  your  husband  the  gift  of  a 
comfortable  home,  grant  it  to  him  this 
year.  It  is  well  to  be  clean,  but  there 
is  no  need  of  your  being  an  “Old  Dutch 
Cleanser” — forever  chasing  dirt.  When 
you  have  chased  the  last  speck  of  dirt 
out.  of  the  house,  look  out  that  you  haven’t 
chased  your  man  out  with  it.  If  you 
have  been  a  sort  of  housekeeper  all  these 
years,  make  him  the  present  this  Christ¬ 
mas  of  a  real  liomekeeper.  A  home- 
keeper  is  one  who  looks  after  the  house 
in  such  a  way  that  all  the  growing  boys 
and  girls,  aud  father,  too,  would  rather 
stay  at  home  of  an  evening,  yes,  even  a 
Saturday  night,  than  to  be  at  any  other 
place  in  the  world. 

The  Boy’s  Gift. — The  new  nickel 
hockey  skates  hanging  on  the  strong  low 
branch  of  the  Christmas  tree  are  a  fine 
gift  for  your  boy.  hut  your  continued 
companionship  as  he  is  getting  bigger  is 
a  finer  one.  When  the  boy  was  little  you 
were  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  went  with 
him  everywhere  to  show  him  off;  but 
now  you  are  “too  tired”  and  send  him  off 
alone,  or  with  the  neighborhood  gang. 
After  Christmas  you  go  to  the  movies 
with  him  and  to  the  Grange  with  him, 
and  to  see  the  aeroplane  with  him.  and 
go  fishing  with  him,  and  take  the  old  dog 
and  the  lantern  and  go  skunk  hunting 
with  him. 

The  Gift  of  Peace. — If  we  want 
peace  in  the  family  this  year,  let  us  re¬ 
member  that  nothing  but  justice  can 
bring  peace.  It  isn’t  just  to  a  child  to 
laugh  at  him  and  spoil  him  and  think 
everything  he  does  is  so  cunning  and  the 
next  minute,  because  we  are  tired  or  ate 
too  much  supper,  go  at  him  like  a  maniac 
and  half  kill  him.  It  is  hardly  justice, 
either,  to  expect  a  child  to  keep  from  do¬ 
ing  the  things  we  are  forever  doing  our¬ 
selves.  A  child  learns  from  imitation, 
remember,  not  from  advice. 

The  Christmas  Peace.- — How  little 
peace  in  the  world  this  Christmas !  Not 
as  much  peace  as  there  was  last  year. 
IIow  the  wars  of  strikes  and  anger  and 
misunderstanding  are  spreading  over  the 
land.  Before  we  take  our  stand  on  either 
side,  let  us  go  down  deep  into  the  causes 
and  find  out  where  the  injustice  lies. 
Though  it  may  lie  deep,  it  is  there  some¬ 
where,  and  until  it  is  rooted  out  there 
can  be  no  peace  on  earth,  no  good-will 
among  men. 


Handling  a  Small  Place 

We  keep  three  horses,  cow  and  chickens. 
We  have  plowed  all  the  ground.  15  acres, 
this  Fall.  What  shall  I  plant  next 
Spring  for  feed  for  the  above-mentioned 
animals?  What  do  you  advise  planting 
among  fruit  trees  and  on  the  open  soil  so 
that  I  would  not  have  to  plow  again  for 
some  time?  The  soil  is  good  and  rich; 
there  was  a  crop  of  corn  planted  among 
fruit  trees  last  season. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  f. 

My  advice  is  to  plant  all  the  corn  you 
can  and  sow  Alsike  clover  after  the  last 
cultivation  in  July.  The  following  year 
the  orchard  may  be  mowed  and  left  for 
mulch,  and  the  other  land  either  mowed 
for  hay  or  plowed  under  and  corn  grown 
again.  Corn  will  give  the  most  food 
value  of  any  crop  you  can  grow.  The 
grain  is  good  for  all  your  stock,  and  the 
stover  will  winter  the  cow  and  horses, 
with  some  other  feed.  We  winter  our 
farm  horses  on  corn  stover  and  find  it 
better  than  hav.  Cornell  University  will 
give  rations  for  both  grain  and  mash 
that  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  We  use 
a  very  simple  ration,  which  we  vary  at 
times  because  we  are  unable  to  get  the 
feeds  we  want  for  grain.  We  use  200  lbs. 
corn.  200  lbs.  wheat,  100  lbs.  barley,  and 
80  lbs.  oats.  The  mash  is  100  lbs.  wheat 
bran.  100  lbs.  wheat  middlings,  100  lbs. 
cornmeal,  80  lbs.  ground  oats,  and  100  lbs. 
beef  scraps.  The  corn  is  better  fed 
cracked  if  you  can,  and  fine  middlings, 
not  the  standard  middlings,  which  are 
merely  ground  bran.  We  sometimes  sub¬ 
stitute  gluten  for  cornmeal.  As  long  as 
we  get  the  results  we  are  after  we  don’t 
worry.  floyd  q.  white. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Fur  Pockets  and  Short  Sleeves. — 
Tho  gown  shown  at  the  left  in  the  first 
picture  is  a  dark  green  velours  trimmed 
rather  oddly  with  gray  squirrel.  The  peg 
top  two-piece  skirt  had  pockets  on  the 
hips,  which  were  bound  with  gray  squir¬ 
rel,  giving  a  panier  effect;  below  there 
was  a  row  of  cloth-covered  buttons  on  each 
seam.  The  plain  waist  had  a  round  neck 
with  a  squirrel  collar  at  the  back,  com¬ 
ing  around  to  the  shoulder  seams.  A  row 
of  small  cloth-covered  buttons  came  down 
each  shoulder  and  down  the  sleeves.  The 
straight,  tight  sleeves  were  short,  ending 
above  the  elbow,  and  were  finished  with 


Fur  Trimmings  and  a  Useful  Waistcoat 


a  plain  turnback  cuff.  A  narrow  black 
ribbon,  ending  in  some  steel  ornament’s, 
finished  the  front  of  the  neck.  These 
short,  plain  sleeves,  often  ending  two 
inches  above  the  elbow,  are  very  much 
worn  this  Winter  with  afternoon  dress, 
but  make  an  expensive  fashion,  as  long 
gloves  are  extremely  costly. 

A  Real  Waistcoat. — The  figure  at  the 
right  shows  a  pleated  skirt  of  black  vel¬ 
veteen,  worn  with  a  sleeveless  waistcoat 
of  black  and  brown  check  velours.  The 
velveteen  skirt  is  attached  to  a  waist  lin¬ 
ing,  and  velveteen  sleeves  are  set  in  this. 
The  sleeveless  waistcoat,  which  is  fas¬ 
tened  invisibly  down  the  shoulders  and 
under  the  arm,  has  a  plain  round  neck ; 
it  comes  below  the  waist  like  a  basque, 
and  is  loosely  wrinkled  in  at  the  waist 
line  by  a  strap  with  a  fancy  buckle  at  the 
back. '  This  was  a  pretty  girlish  costume^, 
which,  with  a  sable  fox  muff  and  broad 
scarf,  made  a  handsome  street  costume. 
Using  the  same  velveteen  foundation,  a 
sleeveless  tunic  of  beaded  Georgette,  or 
a  sleeveless  waistcoat  of  satin  trimmed 
with  steel,  jet  or  colored  wool  embroidery, 
would  make  another  gown  for  dress  occa¬ 


sions.  Separate  "Velveteen  skirts  sold  as 
sports  skirts  can  be  thus  combined  with 
good  effect.  The  hat  pictured  has  a  black 
satin  brim  and  a  crown  of  black  and  gold 
brocade. 

A  Little  Girl’s  Frock. — In  the  sec¬ 
ond  group  the  little  girl’s  frock  is  of  white 
cotton  gabardine.  There  is  nothing  spe¬ 
cially  novel  in  its  cut,  but  the  trimming 
was  so  pretty  that  it  is  worth  describing. 
It  was  embroidered  in  wool,  the  hem  be¬ 
ing  finished  with  a  row  of  ehainstiteh  in 
soft  green.  Standing  up  from  this  chain- 
stitch  was  a  row  of  flowers,  first  pink, 
then  blue,  with  green  leaves.  The  flower 
is  shown  in  detail  in  the  insert  above; 
it  was  merely  a  coil  of  pink  or  blue  in 
Kensington  stitch,  with  stem  in  the  same 


stitch  in  green,  and  leaves  in  coarse  satin 
stitch.  The  leaves  could  easily  be  made 
in  lazy-daisy  stitch  if  desired.  The  little 
yoke  and  cuffs  are  trimmed  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  result  was  a  sweet  little 
frock  that!  could  be  made  very  cheaply. 

Frills  and  Flounces. — Id  the  center 
is  a  young  girl’s  dress  of  Georgette,  which 
suggests  a  pretty  model  for  organdie  or 
dimity.  It  simply  'consisted  of  a  flounced 
skirt,  short  sleeves  with  two  frills,  and  a 
round  neck  with  double  Pierrette  frill. 
All  the  frills  and  flounces  were  bound 
with  satin  of  the  same  color.  The  crush 
girdle  was  tied  in  a  big  bow,  without  ends 
in  the  back,  and  at  one  side  of  the  front 
the  girdle  was  finished  with  a  little  bunch 
of  bright-colored  flowers,  tied  with  nar¬ 
row  black  velvet  loops  and  ends.  This 
style  of  dress  is  simple  and  girlish,  and 
becoming  to  the  growing  girl  who  is  “all 
arms  and  legs,”  for  it  disguises  her  angu¬ 
lar  contours,  the  bow  at  the  back  being 
becoming,  as  well  as  the  flounces.  It 
would  be  pretty  in  one  of  the  colored  voiles 
that  are  usually  on  sale  in  January  and 
February,  the  frills  and  flounces  being 
bound  with  satin. 

Black  Satin. — A  very  dignified  gown 
of  black  satin  is  shown  at  the  right.  The 
skirt  had  an  apron  trimming,  extending 
to  the  sides,  where  it  curved  higher  than 
in  front,  of  passementerie  that  looked 
like  filet  crochet  in  heavy  black  silk.  The 
waist  was  perfectly  plain,  with  vest; 
round  collar  and  turn-back  cuffs  of  white 
embroidered  Georgette.  The  cuffs  and 
collar  had  embroidered  slots,  through 
which  a  narrow  ribbon  was  threaded. 
The  ribbon  was  dark  blue  on  one  side, 
gold  on  the  other,  with  a  crimson  edge, 
and  gave  a  brilliant  touch  to  the  dark 
dress.  Such  metal  ribbons  are  often  used 
in  this  way,  and  the  effect  is  very  good. 
The  dress  shown  is  sufficiently  dignified 
for  a  middle-aged  matron,  but  black  satin 
is  fashionable  for  all  ages.  We  often  see 
satin  trimmed  with  loops  of  the  same 
material.  Sometimes  the  loops  are  out¬ 
lining  the  neck  and  standing  up  from  a 
band  at  the  hem  of  the  skirt ;  sometimes 
they  stand  up  from  the  top  of  the  girdle, 
or  outline  panels  down  the  sides. 

Notes  and  Novelties.  —  The  regula¬ 
tion  skirt  length  is  8%  inches  off  the 
ground.  The  French  dressmakers  are 
cutting  the  skirts  much  shorter,  about  15 
inches.  The  straight  narrow  skirt  _  line 
continues,  varied  by  drapery  at  the  hip. 

Narrow  bands  of  fur  trim  many  dresses 
and  blouses,  otter,  nutria,  mole  and  dyed 
muskrat  being  frequently  used  in  this 
way.  A  fur  that  has  returned  to  fashion 
is  gray  krimmer.  formerly  much  used  for 
children.  It  now  forms  the  trimming  on 
many  handsome  dark  blue  suits.  It  is 
frequently  used  as  a  broad  band,  12 
inches  deep,  around  the  edge  of  the  coat, 
with  deep  cuffs  and  shawl  collar ;  some¬ 
times  the  skirt  has  a  fur  band  also.  Such 
suits  are  made  on  very  straight,  plain 
lines.  Hunter’s  green  is  attractive, 
trimmed  with  krimmer. 

The  woolen  scarf  is  now  a  stole  or 
shawlette.  the  latter  name  being  given  to 
a  broad  scarf  with  belt  and  pockets.  The 
wool  stoles,  woven  brushed  wool,  alpaca 
or  camel’s  hair,  and  also  hand-knitted, 
cost  from  $2  to  $12;  “shawlettes”  from 
about  $5  to  $20.  There  are  also  beauti¬ 
ful  silk  stoles,  in  stripes  or  solid  colors, 
costing  from  about  $5  to  $18.  e  have 
seen  the  angora  cloth  that  is  often  used 
for  this  purpose  from  $3.49  to  $4.49  a 

J  Spring  hats  shown  by  the  wholesale 
milliners  include  what  may  be  called 
pressed  trimmings.  A  black  net  hat  has 
a  flat  wreath  of  flowers  or  fruit  put  on 
the  brim,  and  the  crown  covered  with 
uncurled  ostrich  feathers  the  whole  is 
then  covered  smoothly  writh  black  net. 
The  effect  is  not  specially  pretty,  but  it  is 
novel  and  expensive. 


An  Efficient  First  Aid 

It  was  a  joyful  surprise  to  me  when 
I  first  found  that  my  hands,  badly  soiled 
with  stove-blacking,  could  be  cleansed  as 
if  by  magic  when  I  rubbed  them  with 
kerosene  and  wiped  them  on  a  bit  of 
worthless  old  cloth,  afterward  washing  as 
usual.  I  had  even  avoided  soiling  the 
wash  basin!  Now.  I  not  only  use  kero¬ 
sene.  as  most  people  do,  to  assist  in  re¬ 
moving  paint  and  varnish  from  my  hands 
or  clothing,  but  also  with  stains  of  soot, 
machine  oil,  and  dirt  in  general.  Silk 
and  cotton  gloves  may  be  washed  much 
more  easily,  and  with  much  saving  of 
wear,  if  the  tips  of  the  fingers  be  mois¬ 
tened  with  kerosene  before  putting  into 
water.  The  same  is  true  of  shirt  wrist¬ 
bands,  and  the  like. 

For  removing  naphtha  blacking,  gaso¬ 
line  is  needed ;  but  in  many  cases  where 
help  in  cleaning  is  required,  kerosene  is 
as  effective  as  gasoline,  and  evaporates 
as  surely,  though  much  more  slowly.  I 
knew  of  a  lady  who  was  in  despair  over 
a  best  gown  upon  which  kerosene  had 
been  spilled,  not  knowing  that  all  she 
need  do  was  to  hang  up  the  dress  for 
some  days,  until  the  spot  had  disappeared. 
Even  the  odor  soon  vanishes,  when  it  is 
used  for  cleaning  sinks,  finger-marked 
paint,  »r  any  hard-polished  surface.  No 
patent  cleaner  approaches  it  in  efficiency 
on  a  pine  table-top,  the  bottoms  of  pana 
which  have  been  set  on  the  stove,  or  the 
bottoms  of  kettles.  Give  it  a  chance  be¬ 
fore  applying  water,  rubbing  with  old 
newspaper  or  cloth.  Q.  a.  t. 


The  Children’s  Friend 


The  portable  Perfection  Oil 
Heater  is  enjoyed  by  young¬ 
sters — they  get-together  with 
it — snuggle  up  to  it  at  work  or 
play.  Cheery,  instant  warmth 
at  a  minimum  expense.  Use 
it  all  over  the  house. 

Perfection  gives  10  hours  of  glowing 
warmth  on  a  gallon  of  kerosene.  Safe, 
clean,  odorless — easily  filled  and  re- 
wicked.  Over  3,000,000  used. 
SOCONY  kerosene  gives  best  results. 


STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY  OF 
NEW  YORK 


PERFECTION 

OJ]  Beaters 


j 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 
$3.98 


Fop  this  stunning,  bright, 
soft,  genuine  leather  shoe. 
Buy  your  shoes  direct  from 
our  factory  and  save  tunny 
dollars.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  big  values  we  are 
showing  in  our  catalog  R. 
We  are  selling  shoes  tor  all 
the  family  direct  from  our 
factory  to  you  at  prices 
that  will  surprise  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these.  You 
will  surely  be  glad  you  did. 
We  guarantee  that  the 
Shoes  Must  Please  or  tee 
refund  Money. 

tVe  pay 

delivery  charges 

QUICKSTEP 
SHOE  CO. 
BOSTON 


No.  22536 


QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS  SAVE  MONEY 
Send  for  Big  Catalog  R 


Why  not  save  money? 

COFFEE 


31  lbs.  of  Best 
4  Combination 

(Ground  Only) 


PARCEL  POST  FREE  WITHIN  300  MILES 


ro  combat  the  high  cost  of 
coffee  we  have  combined  the 
finest  coffee  grown  zuith  health¬ 
giving  roasted  cereals  and  the 
highest  grade  chicory. 

The  flavor  is  delicious  ! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


VAN  DYK 

51  BARCLAY  ST.t  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


Rely  On  Cuticura 

For  Skin  Troubles 


ill  druggists ;  Soap 25,  Ointment  25  <fc  50.  Talcum  2f>. 
•amnio  onch  freo  oC  “Cuticura,  Dept.  F»  Boston. 


More  com- 
rtable,  healthful,  convenient, 
i  place  of  all  outdoor  toilet*, 
i  gorms  breed.  Be  ready  for  a 
cold  winter.  Gave  a  warm, 
,ry,  comfortable,  odorless 
in  the  house  anywhere  you 
it.  Don’t  go  out  in  the  cold. 
>n  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by 
health  officials  everywhere. 

Guaranteed  Odorless 

Tho  «mi  »r.  killed  by  *  cheml- 
cal  ..a  watar  in  tha  container.  Emp¬ 
ty  once  a  month  as  ea»r  as  oshss. 
The  original  closet.  Guaranteed. 
THIRTY  DAYS*  TRIAL.  Ask 
for  catalog  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFC.  CO. 

’2T94  •»*»  *W|..  Dslrsil,  Mich. 

Ask  about  Ro-San  Waahatand  and 
Rollins  Bath  Tub.  . 

N .  Plumbinc  B.QUlxad. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 


Profit  by  Adopting  theM  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


SECTIONAL  pans  with 
high  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  ami  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland.  O. 


KILL 
RATS 

NEW  WAY 

In  France,  the  world’s  most  famous  laboratory 
lias  discovered  a  germ  that  kills  rats  and  mica 
by  science.  Absolutely  safe.  Cannot  possibly 
harm  human  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds  or  pets. 
Quickly  clears  dwellings,  factories,  storage 
plants,  barns,  chicken  houses,  etc.,  with  ho 
offensive  after-effects. 

DANYSZ  VIRUS-FREE  BOOK 

Get  our  Interesting  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  DANYSZ  VIRUS  and  how  to 
obtain  some.  Address,  D.  A.  VIRUS  LIMITED 
152  West  14th  Street,  New  York.  • 


KODAKERS -Attention ! 


18x10  Mounted  Enlargement.  Prepaid  35c  ■ 
Send  Negatives.  Excellent  Devel.  &  Ptg.  I 
SCHULTZ  PHOTO  SHOP,  122  Nassau  St..  New  York  1 


•HtMtiMiiittiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiuMiiiiimitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiimtiiiiiiHiu  uniiiniittimmttTU 

Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 

of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  § 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed-  1 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent  1 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  I 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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“li^Owna 

.&f  Selected”  Farm 

\\C  JP'f  in  Western  Canada 

ssaj[S'4  Make  Bigger  Profits! 

W  VJH »• 

THE  most  wonderful  opportunity  in  the  world  for 
Business  Farmers  is  in  the  “SELECTED”  FARMS 
which  can  be  bought  for  $15  to  $40  an  acre  along  the  lines  1 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  in  Western  Canada. 

“Selected”  Farms  Big  Profits  in  Wheat 

These  “SELECTED”  Farms  are  care-  and  Dairying 

fully  chosen  from  the  cream  of  the  rich-  Western  Canada  is  famous  for  its  big 
est  wheat  and  cattle  country  in  America,  wheat  yields>  “SELECTED”  FARMS 
to  meet  your  special  needs,  on  the  advice  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  National 
of  experts  representing  14,000  miles  of  Railways  average  more  than  20  bushels 
railway,  whose  assistance,  though  free  to  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Under  specially 
home  seekers,  is  of  great  practical  value.  favorable  conditions  a  yield  of  50  to  60 

A  Cordial  Welcome  bushels  per  acre  is  not  uncommon 

........  Dairying  is  exceptionally  profitable. 

Western  Canada  extends  a  helpful  hand  That  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted 
to  home  seekers.  Friendly  neighbors,  to  it  is  shown  in  greatly  increased  pro- 
With  the  same  customs  and  language —  duction  and  high  quality  maintained.  A  world- 
splendid  schools,  churches  and  social  .wide  market  awaits  all  that  Western  Canada  can 
life — every  benefit  that  you  formerly  Pr°£uce- 

enjoyed  and  many  advantages  that  you  Fortunes  from  Beef  and 

could  not  get  from  higher  priced  land  Dairv  Cattl#* 

elsewhere — warm,  sunny,  growing  sum-  __T  i^airy  v^aiue 
mers  and  dry,  cold,  healthy  winters —  WesternCanada, theCattleMan sPara- 

await  you  in  this  wonderfully  prosper-  dise!  Beef  and  dairy  cattle  yield  great 
ous  “LAST  WEST.”  profits.  Stock  thrive  on  the  prairie 

it  grasses,  which  in  many  cases  cure  stand- 

1  axes  Are  Low  mg  and  make  fine  hay.  Cattle  and  horses  re- 

_T  .  „  ,  ,  quire  only  natural  shelter  most  of  the  weather. 

Western  Canada  taxes  fall  lightly  on  and  bring  high  prices  without  grain  feeding, 
the  farmer.  A  small  tax  on  land,  but  p  ■p 

buildings,  improvements,  animals,  ma-  tasy  1  erms 

chinery  and  personal  property  are  all  Terms  on  “SELECTED”  Farms:  About  10  per 
.  ovomnf  cent  cash  down,  balance  m  equal  payments  over 

tax  exempt.  a  term  of  years;  interest  usually  6  per  cent. 

Special  Rates  to  Home  Seekers  / dewItt"oster! 

Special  railway  rates  wil  1  be  made  for  home  seekers  and 

their  effects  to  encourage  personal  inspection  of  the  Dept. jso,  Marqu*tt« Building! 

Farms  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail-  S  CHICAGO 

ways.  Rates  and  full  information  will  be  sent  free  S uStSS  to“  ra“ecompte?o  EltttTon 

on  request.  Write  or  mail  coupon  TODAY!  j*  ,  on  the  items  concerning  Western  Canada 

r  S  checked  below: 

_ _ _ _ . Opportunities  for  Biff  Profits  in  Wheat. 

I  iFWl  TT  h  OQTFP  W UiK  Money- Making  from  Stock  Kaiaintr. 

A/Ltlll  1  A  UJ  1  LI\  ■qFliHi  IfTH  4  . Special  Kailway  Kates  for  Homo  Seekers. 

Superintendent  of  Reionrcee  ■  i  fMwj  |  . Business  and  Industrial  Opportunities 

Canadian  National  Railways  ftkLUuiLil  _ 

Dept.  2789  lEHuHEl/  . ~ 

Marquette  Building  Address . K.  F.  D . .. 

Chicago,  Illinois  /Town . . .  . State . .  — 


DELIVERED 


Money  refunded  if  not  eottefnrrnry 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY 
NEW  YORK  153  Hudson  A 


MOTORISTS 

SEND  FOR  THIS 

FREE  REPAIR  BOOK 


Booklet  “R"  tells  liow  to  make 
hundreds  of  household  a  n  <1 
motor  repairs  permanently, 
quickly,  and  Is  as  easily  applied  as  putty. 

SMOOTH-ON  IRON  CEMENT  No.  1 

will  save  you  dollars.  6  oz. 
cans,  25c;  1  lb.  cans.  50c.  At 
hardware  and  general  stores.  By 
mail  add  5c  for  postage. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  U.  S.  A. 


IRON  CEMENT 


A  Real,  Big,  Paying 
Farm  Business 


Twenty  years  ago  this  farm  began 
producing  better  milk.  Today  the 
farm  and  its  owner  are  known  nation¬ 
ally  for  a  particular  brand  of  clean 
milk — with  an  assured  market  for 
3,000  quarts  daily  ;  the  yearly  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  excess  of  $00,000 — with  a 
substantial  profit. 

Buildings  and  equipment  are  the 
finest,  yet  practical  and  sensible 
throughout.  The  owner’s  residence 
is  unusually  comfortable  without  be¬ 
ing  ostentatious.  The  land  is  highly 
developed.  Five  good  dwellings  for 
the  help  simplify  the  labor  problem. 

The  owner  desires  to  sell  to  a  capa¬ 
ble  young  man.  No  agents  or  brokers. 


T.  E.  Milliman 


Suffern,  New  York 


^  ■j&l’Bb 

Stormproof  —  # 
anchored  solid 
as  an  oak. 


Cows  are  like  humans 

Says  Silas  Low 

Feed  them  wrong  and  you  don’t  get 
much  out  of  them.  Feed  them  right  and 
theydo  their  best.  With  cows  that  means 
green  feed  and  green  feed  in  wintertime 


More  milk  and 
better  milk  all 
winter  and  smal¬ 
ler  feed  bills. 


means  a 


Harder  Silo 

“I  tell  you  folks,  that’s  the  best  Silo  made. 
It’s  sound,  sturdy,  air-tight  and  the  continuous 
doorway  makes  feeding  almost  fun. 

“By  all  means  have  a  HARDER.  Have 
several  of  them.  They’ll  keep  good  fodder 
from  going  to  waste  in  the  fall.  HARDER  SlLOS 
mean  A-j  milk  for  you  all  winter." 

Write  for  booklet  on  the  HARDER, 
the  Silo  that  Uncle  Sam  uses — also 
the  story  of  Silas  Low.  BOTH  FREE. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  1  1 

C0BLESKILL.  N.Y. 


Grade  Heifer  Calves. — Since  writing 
the  note  about  our  surplus  grade  Guern¬ 
sey  and  Holstein  heifer  calves,  a  large 
number  of  inquiries  have  come  to  the 
farm  about  these  calves.  We  had  no 
idea  that  there  was  such  interest  in  grade 
calves.  As  some  inquiries  wanted  to  know 
the  price,  we  have  had  to  do  some  figuring 
on  the  proposition,  and  after  a  rather 
careful  consideration  of  the  value  of  the 
hides  and  the  meat  for  chickens,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  $12  to  $15  would  represent  a 
fair  price  for  a  day-old  grade  heifer  calf, 
crated  and  on  board  cars.  The  difference 
in  price  is  dependent  on  whether  material 
for  the  crate  has  to  be  purchased  and 
extra  labor  hired  for  making  it.  From 
the  inquiries  it  is  very  evident  that  there 
is  enough  interest  to  make  quite  a  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  grade  heifer  calf  sales.  It 
is  also  evident  that  at  the  low  price  stated 
above  a  man  could  not  take  the  time  to 
do  much  letter-writing  or  to  go  to  any 
expense  advertising.  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  work  out  some  sort  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  whereby  buyer  and  seller  can  be  put 
in  touch  with  each  other  at  a  minimum 
of  expense.  Practically  every  county 
now  has  a  farm  bureau,  and  many  have 
breeders’  associations.  These  are  organi¬ 
zations  that  exist  for  service.  Would  it 
not  he  possible  for  the  secretary  of  a  local 


milking  animal,  giving  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  milk  each  year.  He  is  not 
to  be  blamed  for  this  conception.  Dairy¬ 
men  have  been  negligent  in  not  realizing 
it  themselves  and  introducing  the  public 
to  some  of  the  overhead  costs  of  milk 
production. 

Wintering  Yottng  Stock. — Last  Win¬ 
ter,  which  was  so  mild  that  the  experience 
could  hardly  be  taken  as  typical,  we  win¬ 
tered  a  bunch  of  calves  by  allowing  them 
to  run  in  and  out  of  an  old  barn  at  will. 
These  calves  looked  rough  all  Winter,  but 
grew  very  well,  and  it  has  been  our  ob¬ 
servation  this  Summer  that  they  did  much 
bettor  on  pasture  than  one  or  two  ani¬ 
mals  which  wore  wintered  in  a  warm 
stable.  This  Winter  we  shall  keep  all  of 
our  stock  in  a  warm  basement  barn,  most 
of  it  being  in  stanchions,  the  younger  ani¬ 
mals  running  in  box  stalls.  We  are  won¬ 
dering  now  how  this  system  will  compare 
with  our  system  of  last  Winter.  Our 
present  guess  is  that  it.  will  take  less  feed, 
but  that  the  heifers  will  not  grow  any 
better,  and  we  just  have  a  sort  of  notion 
that  when  next  Summer  comes  they  are 
not  going  to  do  as  well  on  pasture  as  our 
heifers  have  done  this  year.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  where  to  draw  the  line  between 
proper  housing  and  care  of  dairy  stot*’ 
and  coddling  is  a  perplexing  one. 


Lenetta,  a  21-year-old  Ayrshire  ioith  an  Advanced  Registry  Record 


breeders’  association,  or  the  stenographer 
in  a  Farm  Bureau  office,  to  have  on  file 
a  list  of  dairymen  in  the  county  who 
could  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  surplus 
calves  from  time  to  time?  This  bureau, 
or  breeders’  ssociation,  could  then  adver¬ 
tise  the  fact  and  the  price,  and  when  in¬ 
quiries  were  received,  connect  up  by  tele¬ 
phone  with  some  man  who  had  a  calf  on 
hand.  In  case  this  were  done,  the  cost 
of  the  collective  advertising  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  telephoning  could  be  divided  up  at 
the  end  of  the  year  on  the  basis  of  calves 
sold.  Perhaps  such  a  plan  would  be  im¬ 
practical.  mainly  because  of  the  fact  that 
grade  calves  that  are  not  raised  are  sel¬ 
dom  kept  on  hand  over  a  day  or  two.  It 
therefore  would  be  difficult  to  locate  them. 
This  could  be  at  least  partially  overcome 
by  the  dairyman  sending  in  word  that  he 
had  a  heifer  calf  on  hand  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  or  breeders’  association  office. 
Then,  too,  such  a  plan  might  he  menaced 
by  unscrupulous  men  that  would  ship 
any  sort  of  a  calf  from  any  sort  of  a 
cow.  This  is  something  that  could  he 
guarded  against  by  having  only  the  best 
men  on  the  list 

An  Overhead  Expense. — How 


Stable  Floors. — We  are  having  ex¬ 
perience  this  Winter  with  two  types  of 
stable  floors,  or  rather  floors  for  the  plat¬ 
forms  on  which  the  cows  stand.  One  of 
these  is  made  of  planks ;  the  other  con¬ 
crete.  Unfortunately,  the  cows  cannot 
give  us  their  personal  opinions  of  the  rel¬ 
ative  merits  of  these  two  floors  ;  but  from 
observation  we  see  little  to  recommend 
the  plank  platform  over  the  cement  plat¬ 
form,  and  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  cement  floor  for  driveway,  gutter, 
platform,  manger  and  feed  alley  is  by  far 
ihe  best  thing  in  stable  construction. 
This,  of  course,  presupposes  that  the  plat¬ 
form  floor  will  be  insulated  by  building 
paper  about  two  inches  from  the  surface. 

DAIRYMAN. 


dairymen,  since  they 
ter  quarters,  have 
count  up  carefully 


a  piece  of 
ing  cows 
something. 


paper 

that 

aud 


(1) 

are 

(2) 


many 
have  gone  into  Win- 
taken  the  pains  to 
and  write  down  on 
tin*  number  of  milk- 
nctually  producing 
the  number  of  dry 


cows,  yearlings,  bulls,  calves,  and  perhaps 
a  steer  or  two.  that  are  contained  in  the 
herd?  If  such  a  count  wore  made  fre- 
quently  and  the  figures  set  down  each 
time,  the  man  who  has  not  thought  about 
it  will  bo  astonished  at  the  number  of 
non-producing  animals  that  are  carried  on 
the  average  dairy  farm  compared  with 
the  milking  herd.  Probably  there 
way  to  get  around  this  condition, 
tainly.  however,  it  is  something  that 
explaining  to  a  great  many  people, 
average  city  man  has  the  conception 
every  animal  on 
haps  some  tiny 


is  no 
Cer- 
needs 
The 
that 

a  dairy  farm,  except  per¬ 
ceives,  is  a  full-grown 


A  Record  Ayrshire  Cow 

.  Fenetta,  a  21-year-old  Ayrshire,  has 
just  completed  an  advanced  registry  rec¬ 
ord  amounting  to  11.128  lbs.  milk.  374.73 
lbs.  fat.  In  the  face  of  present-day  world 
records.  11,138  lbs.  milk,  374.73  ‘lbs.  fat 
would  be  considered  just  an  ordinary  pro¬ 
duction,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  world 
record  over  nil  breeds,  for  no  cow  of  any 
breed  has  ever  equaled  that  record  offi¬ 
cially  at  the  age  of  21  years.  Lenetta  il- 
lustra tes  Ayrshire  persistency  and  the 
breed’s  ability  to  produce  and  reproduce. 
She  was  born  August  16,  ISOS,  uml  was 
bred  by  A.  A.  Ilunnewdl  of  Cumberland 
<  o„  Me.,  and  is  owned  and  was  tested  by 
I>r.  John  A.  Ness  of  Androscoggin  Co., 
ft  14 -year-old  she  officially  tested 
13,248  lbs.  milk,  465.74  lbs.  fat.  She  now 
has  five  A.  It.  records  to  b“r  credit,  aver¬ 
aging  1 1.472  lbs.  milk.  307.36  lbs.  fat.  all 
of  the  five  records  being  made  after  14 
years  of  age.  She  has  been  a  uniform 
producer,  her  average  of  11.472  lbs.  milk 
comparing  well  with  last  year’s  record  of 
U.loO  lbs.  milk  and  this  year’s  record  of 
11. ids  lbs.  Lenetta  is  a  strong,  vigorous 
cow.  in  spite  of  her  years,  and  looks  capa¬ 
ble  of  continuing  the  good  work  for  quite 
a  few  years  yet.  She  has  been  a  regular 
breeder.  j.  o.  WATSON. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association. 


“Do  you  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
plain  people?”  “Sometimes,”  replied 
Senator  Sorghum  ;  “when  they  happen  to 
entertain  the  same  opinion  that  I  do” — ■ 
Washington  Star. 
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&co"°^GUERNSEYSrSs& 


Productioi^x 


First  Trlr-rs  and  Gold  Menals  wore  awarded  to  Guernsey 
milk  and  cream  at  the  1919  National  Dairy  Show.  Guernsey 
products  have  been  consistent  winners  at  national  and  local 
contests  ever  since  their  superior  qualities  were  given  official 
recognition  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  1901.  Write  to 
breeders  for  descriptions  and  prices  on  Guernsey  cattle  and 
write  us  for  free  booklets. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB, 

Box  R  37  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


The  Home  of  the  Best  in  Guernseys 

Anderson  T.  Herd,  Prop.  Louis  McL.  Merryman,  Mgr. 

NEW  HOPE,  PA. 

Young  Bulls  always  for  sale.  We  can  also  offer  a  few  females  with 
bulls  of  superb  individuality  and  suitable  breeding  to  mate  with  them. 

ALBAMONT  GUERNSEYS 

Superior  young  bulls  two  to  twelvejmonths  old,  rich  in  May  Rose  Blood. 

Several  are  sons  of 

DON  DIAVOLO 

Send  for  Sales  List 

J.  C.  HAARTZ,  10  High  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

MAPLE  GLEN  FARM  A  few  May  Rose  bull  calve9  for  sale  from 
«  Tpriirn  dams  with  official  yearly  records — good  enough 
fj- 11  |HV  r\  1^1  ^  ^  to  head  any  herd  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Established  1882.  L.  L.  Coggshall,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MayRoseGuernseys 

offers  a  few  bull  calves  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Pedigrees  and  Prices  sent  on  request. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Manager 

EAST  HOLLISTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Philmark  fa 


Exceptionally  One  bull  calves  for  sale.  Good 
every  way.  Bred  for  steady  production. 
Write  for  full  Information. 

VINCENT  PHELPS,  Supt.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


$350.00  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

DROPPED  MARCH  26,  1919 

Light  fawn,  straight  back,  well  grown  and  nicely 
marked.  Dam's  record  12028  lbs.  milk,  571  lbs. 
fat  made  when  ten  years  old.  Sire’s  dam  has  a 
record  of  16073  lbs.  milk,  815  lbs.  fat.  The  sire  of 
this  calf  is  May  Rose  and  Golden  Secret  breeding. 
Calf  is  tuberculin  tested  and  a  bargain. 

THE  OAK  FARM 

COHASSET  MASS. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  site  and 
constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer’s 
Opportunity 

A  few  choicely  bred  bull 
calves  sired  by  Langwaler 
Cavalier  No.  21012,  whose 
daughters  average  608.34  lbs. 
fat  at  2yi  years.  For  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Upland  Farms  .*.  Ipswich,  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS 


Wedgemere  Farm  Guernseys  cffLi^wateH.'r^d- 

ing,  carrying  May  Rose  blood.  From  good  producing 
dams.  Also  a  2-yr  -old  Bull,  son  of  Langwuter  Fisher¬ 
man.  Fine  Individual.  For  Pedigrees  and  prices  ad¬ 
dress  L.  L.  PALMER,  Mgr.,  R.  0.  2,  Kramlnilnuu.  Maw. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithville  Flats,,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

<tiinnvciflf>  finprncpvc  Bull  Calves  bred  from  single 

ounnysiae  iiuernseys  producing  Jams  of  the  best 

breeding.  18  months  old  bull  sired  by  King  Masher. 

J.  K.  v»u!Alstyne,  Kinder liook,  N.  Y. 
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Two  Grandsons  Mittal 

Out  of  Imp.  Dams 

523  and  513  (at  respectively. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

EDGEWATER  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Well  Grown 
Young  Bulls 


of  splendid  Adv.  Reg.  breeding.  Guaranteed  right 
In  every  way.  The  dams  milk  from  40  to  55  lbs. 
daily  when  fresh.  Buy  one  of  them  and  grade  up 
.vour  herd.  Could  spare  a  few  good  cows.  Write 
for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

OTTO  W.  POST.  Entenore,  N.  Y. 

FORESTDALE  GUERNSEYS 

Excellent  young  Bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sons  of 

JETHROE’S  MASHER  of  FORESTDALE 

out  of  A.K.  Dams,  also  5  A.R.  Cows  ami  two  Heifers, 
five  and  and  two  months  old. 

Send  for  Sales  List 

Kiciiard  D.  DeForest  Amsterdam,  N#  Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

Sire,  son  of  Golden  Secret.  Dr.  E.F.  BRONX,  Xmitirdim,  NT. 

Suburban  Farm  Guernseys 

IIEIII)  RCl.I.s.  King’s  Vanguard,  son  of  Nc  Plus  Ul- 
tm.  Freakness  Warrior,  son  of  I-angwater  Warrior. 
FOR  SALE— Bull  and  Heifer  Calves— Bred  Cows. 

JAMES  II.  SEAMAN,  Glena  Falla,  N.  Y. 


Airedales,  Collies,  and  Old  English  Shepherd  Dog 

Trained  male  dogs  and  brood  matrons :  pups  all  age 

FLEMISH  GIANT.  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  RUFUS  RED  BELGII 
RABBITS.  Send  tic.  for  large  instructive  list  of  whi 
you  want.  XV.  K.  AVATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland,  low 


GolliePups  ke»  rahbit 


NELSON  BROS. 


Grovk  City,  P, 


Registered  White  Collie  Pups 

Ready  for  Xmas.  $28.  KL  BRITON  FARM,  Darlington, Sid 

Registered. 

FAITH  FARM,  Waedsport,  N.  T 


The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

By  0.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  3!3 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  13 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  33 

—  For  sale  by  — 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 

Tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


Airedale  Pups 

Walker  Fox  HOUND 

trade  for  Airedale.  JACOB  LONG.  513  Hancack  Ava.,Vaml'rgrill.  P 


GOATS 


For  Sale-SWISS  TOGGENBURG  BUCK  KIDS 

U.uiir,-nd  totter.  $16  and  up.  bred  DOBS  *40and  up. 
b-  J-  SHARP.L.ES,  K.  D.  6,  Norristown,  Pa 


For  Sale— Full  Blooded  Angora  Goat  J'";; 

old  doe.  Price.  $85.  E.  J.  THOMAS,  Mapletico  F  arm,  Cgnneaut.  0 


I, 


AGFNTS  WANTFD  Active, reliable,  on  sal- 

,  I  J  It  HIT  I  LU  a ry ,  t..  take  subscrip¬ 

tions  for  Rural  New-Yorker  iu  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  huve  horse  or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER.  333  W  30th  St. .  NewYork  City 


1.  — Which  is  the  economy  cow? 

2. — Which  cow  gives  the  richest 

milk? 


3.  — Which  cow  is  the  sturdiest? 

4. — Which  cow  is  the  most 

adaptable? 


THE  Jersey  is  the  answer  to  each!  Most  economical  be¬ 
cause  she  requires  less  feed  than  any  other  breed,  and 
doesn’t  skim  her  own  milk  for  beef  and  bone. 

Jersey  Milk  in  every  test  ever  made  has  shown  the  richest 
quality  of  creamy  milk.  The  remarkable  average  for  Jersey 
Milk  is  5.37%  butter  fat. 

Jersey  is  the  sturdy  cow!  Graceful  and  trim  in  build,  yet  hale 
and  hardy  in  any  climate.  Gentle  and  wholesome  by  nature. 
Jerseys  are  an  asset  to  their  owners.  Their  upkeep  is  lowest 
and  their  profit  yield  highest.  The  markets  pay  more  for 
butter  and  cheese  made  from  Jersey  Milk. 

Jerseys  have  proven  their  superior  longevity  of  milk  service 
over  any  other  breed.  They  don’t  “dry  up”  as  quickly.  In 
official  state  tests  Jersey  butter  fat  records  show  that  the 
Jersey  breed  is  the  most  adaptable  to  all  conditions. 

For  better  dairy  or  breeding  work,  get  Jerseys— the  Pride, 
Prize,  Profit  breed.  Write  for  full  information. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
322-G  We»t  23rd  Street  New  York,  N.  Yi 

An  Institution  for  the  Benefit  of  Every  Jersey  Owner 


JERSEY 


|  .*.  JERSEYS  | 

AYRSHIRES 

HOOD  FARM,  INC, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

showed  the  Grand  Champion  Barrows  of  the 

1917  International:  we  bred  the  sire,  dam  and 
granddam  of  the  1918  Champion  Borkshirs  Bar¬ 
rows.  Lord  Premier  Successor  Berkshires  win 
in  the  breeding  and  fat  classes. 

Boars  ready  for  service  of  this  breeding  for 
sale,  write  for  prices. 

HOOD  FARM,  INC.,  Lowell,  MASS. 

DairyFarming ; 

A  A  The  breed 

f  ~  THAT  MAKES 

^  S  IT  WORTH 

1  WHitE  ,S 

I  '  if  AYRSHIRE! 

15  JERSEY  HEIFERS  15 

15  BEAUTIES 

ALL  by  a  Register  of  Merit  sire. 

ALL  out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams. 

ALL  with  grnudams  in  Register  of  Merit. 

Write  now  for  descriptive  list  to 

BRIGHTSIDE  FARMS  E.  W.  Mosher 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  irncrvc 

FARM  J  HiKiMj  I  13 

u  f  f  L£T  US  TELL  YOU  WHY 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

1  Ayrshire  Breeders  Association  j 

w 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

AYRSHIRES  ^ 

One  grand  3-year  old  son  of  Netherton  Statesman 

Two  6-yr.  old  daughters  of  Lessnessock  Douglas  Monarch 
One  6-year  old  daughter  of  Kate’s  Good  Gift 

Two  5-year  old  daughters  of  Howie’s  Predominant 

One  9-yr.  old  daughter  of  Peerless  Lad’s  White  Heather 
One  daughter  of  Gleucoirn  of  Menie. 

All  tine  pedigree  stock  out  of  A.R.  daughters.  Will 
sell,  as  we  are  disposing  of  herd,  and  wish  to  close 
up  our  breeding  business  altogether.  A  good 
bargain  awaits  some  breeder.  Will  price  the  ’ 
head  for  J2.000.00. 

TOMPKINS  FARM,  LANSDALE,  PA. 

Walgroves^^tVo^ 

At  the  three  big  Eastern  Pall  Fairs,  Syracuse.  Wor¬ 
cester  and  Springfield,  we  won  8  Championships, 

28  First  Prizes,  15  Second  Prizes,  6  Third  Prizes. 
Inquiries  solicited. 

WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull 

Red  and  White.  Fine  individual.  Calved.  Feb.  23, 
1918.  Weight,  1,200.  Not  fat.  General  Clay  and 
Duke  Buttercup  cross.  Guaranteed  a  sure  breeder  of 
good  type  calves.  Price.  $300  for  immediate  sale. 
Also  Reg.  Big  Type  Polaml  China  pigs.  Some 
choice  ones,  prices  commensurate  with  value. 

J.  E.  Way,  The  Maples,  Dover,  Delaware 

HORSES 

Shetland  Poniesi^^,1 

herd  iu  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U  .3. 

Wanted— Shorthorn  Bull  Galf^oid.^tate 

price  delivered  Hudson,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  M.,  Rural  Non-Yorker 

chbl*cek  Percheron  Stallion  Colt 

bred.  Keg.  Jersey  heifer.  Extra  good  big  one.  Price  right, 
or  will  Exchange  for  Ponies.  KltEU  STEWkKT,  Eapyville,  P», 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Everett  Fox,  Lowell,  Mass 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  | 

TENHict?  grade  Aberdeen  Angus  Heifers  calf 

Three  6-mos.  heifer  calves.  Also  a  pare  bred  bull. 
Stock  in  excellent  condition.  Price  right.  Will  trade 
tor  Holstein  cows.  May  he  seen  any  time.  50 miles 
from  N.  Y.  J.  it.  IIUNTKK,  Sapt.,  Rebel  Farm*.  Atinandale,  Jl.  J 

ABERDEEN-  THE  improved  beef  breed. 

a  u  a  ..  w  Wl'it0  for  Particulars  or  circulars. 

ANGUS  C.  W.  ECKARDT,  31  Nassau  St,  N.Y. 

Pon\/  *  Beautiful  pure  bred  Shetland  mare,  com- 
■  LMIV  ■  jug  3;  dark  bay,  will  mature  16  inches.  Per¬ 
fect  pet.  Real  show  pony.  $iO0.  C.  E.  Brown,  Foster,  O. 

[|  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  | 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 

I  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
y  guarantee  editorial  page.  t  :  #  ] 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  with  Clover  Hay 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  me  from 
the  following  feeds  available  here?  Prices 
are :  Oilmeal,  $4  per  cwt. ;  gluten  meal, 
$3.40;  cornmeal,  $3.25;  ground  oats, 
$2.95 ;  hominy,  $3.45.  I  have  only  clover 
hay  and  good  corn  fodder.  These  cows 
are  Ilolsteins  and  have  been  fresh  since 
April  and  July.  Of  the  feeds  mentioned 
I  have  my  own  corn  and  oats  that  I  can 
grind.  Would  it  be  cheaper  to  sell  some 
of  my  corn  and  buy  oats,  as  I  have  more 
corn  that  oats?  Price  of  corn,  $1.55  per 
bu. ;  oats,  80c.  This  last  question,  I  wish 
to  know,  as  it  is  intended  for  feeding 
horses  and  get  the  ration  as  cheap  as  pos¬ 
sible.  My  horses  are  now  getting  two- 
thirds  oats  and  one-third  bran.  H.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

Using  the  feeds  mentioned  at  the  prices 
quoted  and  knowing  that  the  corn  and 
oats  that  you  have  are  home  grown,  I 
would  use  the  following  combination  :  400 
lbs.  cornmeal,  300  lbs.  ground  oats,  300 
lbs.  gluten  meal.  With  an  abundance  of 
corn  you  do  not  need  to  purchase  hominy ; 
and  gluten  meal  at  $3.40  per  cwt.  is  more 
economical  than  oilmeal  at  $4.  This  will 
enable  you  to  utilize  the  bulk  of  the  grain 
that  you  have,  and  the  gluten  that  I  have 
included  will  supply  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  protein.  For  the  sake  of  palatability 
and  for  loosening  up  the  mixtures,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  100  lbs.  of  bran  or  100  lbs.  of 
buckwheat  feed  would  increase  its  use¬ 
fulness  ;  but  with  plenty  of  hay  and  corn¬ 
stalks  you  will  not  have  any  difficulty  in 
this  respect. 

As  far  as  the  horses  are  concerned,  I 
would  use  some  of  the  corn  on  the  ear  in 
feeding  them.  While  a  ration  of  two- 
thirds  oats  and  one-third  bran  is  useful,  it 
could  be  improved,  particularly  during  the 
Winter,  by  one-third  corn,  one-third  oats 
and  one-third  bran.  As  Spring  approaches 
I  would  add  10  per  cent  of  oilmeal  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  sure  that  the  horses  would  be 
in  the  best  condition  for  the  Spring  work. 


Dairy  Feeds  with  Good  Silage 

Will  you  suggest  a  balanced  ration  for 
my  cows?  I  have  good  silage,  but  not 
many  ears  in  it,  good  clover  and  Timothy 
hay.  I  can  get  cornmeal,  gluten,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran.  J.  P.  s. 

New  York. 

With  silage  and  clover  hay  I  would 
feed  a  grain  ration  consisting  of  300  lbs. 
cornmeal,  200  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  lbs.  bran.  The  addition  of 
buckwheat  middlings  would  increase  the 
usefulness  of  this  mixture.  Feed  the  cows 
all  of  the  roughage  that  they  will  clean 
up  with  relish,  and  feed  them';  approxi¬ 
mately  1  lb.  of  the  above  mentioned  grain 
mixture  for  each  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  day.  . 


Feeding  Rye  Straw 

’Is  it  advisable  to  feed  rye  straw  to 
Cows  and  heifers,  using  stock  molasses 
with  same,  if  roughage  is  scarce?  I  have 
a  silo  and  some  stalks,  but  not  enough  of 
the  latter  to  carry  me  through  ;  also  have 
clover  hay.  The  price  for  rye  straw  is  $8 
besides  pressing.  J.  A.  D. 

New  York. 


plies  ash  and  mineral  matter  that  is  so 
essential  for  young  growing  animals. 

Hominy  is  a  by-product  of  corn  and  is 
not  dissimilar  in  feeding  value  from  corn¬ 
meal.  Gluten  is  still  another  by-product 
of  corn,  and  consists  largely  of  the  out¬ 
side  kernel  of  the  corn,  and  is  considered 
an  economical  carrier  of  protein.  When 
flaxseed  is  ground  and  the  oil  removed 
the  residue  is  put  on  the  market  as  oil 
cake  or  oilmeal.  The  oil  removed  is 
known  as  linseed  oil  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paints. 


Feeding  Barley  and  Oilmeal 

I  can  buy  a  ration  composed  of  barley 
and  flaxseed  for  $2.80  per  cwt.,  analysis 
18  per  cent  protein.  I  intend  to  use  corn 
fodder  for  my  roughage.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  buy  this  feed?  If  not,  give 
me  a  ration  to  use  with  this  roughage. 

Michigan.  E.  E.  W. 

The  combination  of  barley  and  flaxseed 
ought  to  make  a  useful  combination  for 
feeding  milch  cows,  yet  if  the  analysis 
shows  only  IS  per  cent  of  protein  it  is 
very  probable  that  there  are  other  ingre¬ 
dients  incorporated  in  the  mixture.  There 
are  not  very  many  feeds  on  the  market 
today  that  can  be  purchased  for  $2.80 
per  cwt.,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  give 
this  product  a  trial  before  laying  in  any 
amount  of  the  feed.  In  any  event,  I 
would  add  to  the  mixture  some  cornmeal 
and  gluten,  using  perhaps  400  lbs.  of  the 
mixed  feed,  200  lbs.  of  cornmeal  and  100 
lbs.  of  g’uten.  Flaxseed  is  high  in  pro¬ 


tein,  while  barley  is  practically  equal  to 
cornmeal  as  a  carrier  of  carbohydrates. 
The  addition  of  100  lbs.  of  buckwheat 
middlings  would  still  further  add  to  the 
variety  and  increase  the  palatability  of 
this  mixture. 


The  Lights  of  Home 

(Continued  from  page  1880.) 

heart!  she  had  asked  him  to  eat  with  her— 
but  it  hadn’t  really  been  necessary.  He 
hadn’t  played  fair.  “I’m  sorry  I  made  a 
mistake,”  she  said,  her  anger  flaming  in 
her  eyes,  and  rising  from  the  table  she 
put  on  her  coat  and  made  her  way  out 
through  the  restaurant  into  the  snowy 
street.  Silently  he  followed  her.  “Child,” 
he  said  finally,  “I  know  you  are  angry 
with  me,  and  you  have  a  right  to  be, 
but  I  want  you  to  forgive  me  if  you  can. 
This  afternoon  you  did  me  the  greatest 
service  one  person  can  do  another.  I  told 
you  that  life  hadn’t  given  me  a  square 
deal,  and  I  meant  what  I  said.  I  was 
sick  of  it.  I  didn’t  want  to  live  any 
longer.  I  stopped  in  at  the  Institute  to 
take  a  last  look  at  my  picture,  “The 
Lights  of  Home.”  In  that  picture  I  tried 
to  put  all  that  I  had  missed  of  home.  It 
was  my  idea  of  what  a  home  ought  to  be 
like.  And  there  I  found  you — and  now — • 
oh !  child,  I  don’t  even  know  your  name — 
but  you’ve  given  me  back  my  faith  in 
man  and  God. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  wondering 
eyes.  “I  can’t  believe,”  she  said,  “that 
I  did  anything  for  you.  I  just  couldn’t 
bear  to  see  you  so  hopeless  and  tired  when 


December  27,  1910’ 

life  holds  so  many  possibilities,  and - ■** 

he  added  shyly,  “I  honestly  thought  you 
were  poor  and  hungry.  Your  cuffs,  you 
know,  are  all  ragged  on  the  edges,  and 
they  make  you  look  very  poor.” 

He  laughed  then,  a  genuine  hearty 
laugh,  but  looked  somewhat  ruefully  at 
the  offending  cuffs.  “Bless  you,  I  never 
think  about  my  cuffs.  I  suppose  they  are 
shabby.  I’ll  get  some  new  ones.” 

They  stood  together  in  the  fast-deepen¬ 
ing  snow  as  she  waited  for  her  car.  “You 
have  given  me  the  best  Christmas  gift  in 
the  world,”  said  the  man,  “You  have 
made  me  want  to  live.” 

“But  you,”  said  Margaret  have  given 
me  more  than  that.  If  I  am  ever  suc¬ 
cessful,  if  I  ever  paint  really  worth-while 
pictures,  it  will  be  all  because  of  you.” 

After  she  had  left  him  he  stood  for  a 
long  while  in  the  snow  unaware  of  the 
eager  hurrying  crowds  about  him.  When 
he  finally  reached  his  studio,  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  her  a  letter  which  he  did  not 
send  to  her.  Some  day  he  would  give  it 
to  her. 

“Dear  Child,”  he  wrote,  “after  awhile 
you  will  realize  that  fame  and  fortune 
and  ambitions  realized  arc  not  everything. 
Y'ou  will  come  to  know  as  I  have,  that 
‘The  Lights  of  Home’  are  the  only  real 
things  in  the  world  and  that  fame  cannot 
buy  happiness.  When  that  day  comes,  I 
shall  be  waiting  to  show  you  this  and  to¬ 
gether,  you  and  I  will  light  those  lights 
and  keep  them  burning,  please  God,  for 
many  years.  Merry  Christmas  to  you, 
my  dear,  and  good  night.” 


milk  makes  most  money  for  dairymen. 


CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  makes  richer  milk  and  lowers  the  feed¬ 
ing  cost  at  that. 

CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  is  the  one  feed  guaranteed  to  increase 
milk  flow  or  butter  fat  content  “or  money  refunded.” 


You  could  not  afford  to  buy  rye  straw 
at  $8  a  ton  for  use  in  feeding  your  cows 
and  heifers.  They  would  not  eat  very 
much  of  the  rye  straw  unless  starved  to 
this  material ;  and  it  is  so  indigestible  it 
would  not  provide  sufficient  food  nutrients 
to  justify  its  use.  Rye  straw  serves  its 
beet  purpose  as  a  bedding  for  horses,  and 
it  does  not  deserve  consideration  as  a 
feed  for  dairy  animals.  Of  course  if  the 
rye  straw  could  be  cut  and  then  saturated 
with  molasses  diluted  in  warm  water  it 
might  be  possible  to  prevail  upon  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  consume  as  much  as  4  or  5  lbs.  of 
the  straw  per  day,  yet  even  this  amount 
would  not  justify  its  use.  If  you  have 
silage,  clover  hay  and  cornstalks,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  you  will  get  better 
results  if  you  do  not  undertake  to  feed 
any  of  the  straw.  Actually  it  would  be 
better  to  sell  the  straw  at  $8  a  ton  and 
purchase  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  at  $30  a 
ton.  The  heifers  should  be  given  some 
grain  in  addition  to  the  materials  men¬ 
tioned,  and  there  is  nothing  any  better 
than  a  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
ground  corn,  oats  and  bran,  to  which  10 
per  cent  of  oilmeal  or  gluten  has  been 
added. 


Feeding  Calves 


Will  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  ration 
would  be  best  to  feed  to  my  calves?  They 
are  four  and  five  months  old.  They  have 
had  good  grass,  mixed  clover  and  Red-top. 
I  would  like  to  feed  a  grain  ration,  one 
that  will  make  them  grow.  What  are 
hominy,  gluten  and  oilmeal?  What  kind 
of  grain  are  these  made  from?  J.  K.  A. 

West  Virginia. 

For  a  calf  four  or  five  months  old  I 
would  provide  a  grain  ration  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran, 
ground  oats  and  oilmeal,  and  feed  3  or  4 
lbs.  per  day.  In  addition  to  this  grain 
mixture  they  should  be  given  all  the 
Alfalfa  and  clover  hay  that  they  will 
consume,  for  this  class  of  roughage  sup- 


Make  This  Four  Weeks’  Trial  At  Our  Risk 

Feed  one  cow — any  cow — her  usual  ration  four  weeks.  Then  feed  her 
CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  with  ordinary  roughage  four  weeks.  If  chart  doesn’t 
show  profitable  increase  with  CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  money  will  be  refunded 
without  question.  You  keep  the  records.  You  judge. 

CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  is  all  feed.  Official  tests  show  it 
repeatedly  exceeding1  the  guaranteed  analysis  shown  on  sack. 
Fed  with  roughage,  it  is  a  perfectly  balanced  ration,  according 
to  expert  opinion. 

CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  is  well  named.  Made  up  of  high  protein 
cereal  products,  sweetened  with  pure  cane  molasses  rich  in 
carbohydrates.  Cows  relish  it.  Digests  well.  Its  US3  wiU 
positively  increase  receipts  from  your  herd. 


CE'RE'AUAx 
SWEETS 

FOR 

nAIRY 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS 
ooTEIN  20°/b  FIBRE  ,Ooa 
Pjpjfsv,  CARBOHYDRATES  50«4 
faT  MADE  from 
rDEWERS  grains  COTTON 
ceed  meal- corn  meal- 
MALT  SPROtnS-BRAN  MIDDLINGS' 
qLUTEN  FEEt>- MOLASSES  ) 

MADE  BY  \ 

THE  EARLY  mmUi  A 

CINCINNATI, 0.  -y 


Order  CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  from  your  dealer. 

Write  today  for  chart,  etc.,  to  make  four  weeks’  trial. 

The  Early  &  Daniel  Company 


305  Carew  Building, 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


e- a- 


Manufacturer i  oj 
Tuxedo  Chop, 
Ce-re-a-lia  Eggmash, 
Tuxedo  Scratch. 
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HOLSTEINS 


BLACK  S  WHITE 


The  “Survival  of  the 
Fittest”  in  Dairy  Cattle 

Over  in  Holland,  where  the  foundation 
stock  of  our  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  came 
from,  the  average  yield  of  a  cow  is  10,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  year.  The  average  of 
cows  in  America  is  only  4,000  pounds,  but 
that  average  is  going  up  because  Holsteins 
are  everywhere  showing  their  elevating  in¬ 
fluences.  Americans  are  discarding  the 
4,000  pound  cows  that  were  costly  board¬ 
ers,  and  are  replacing  them  with  Holsteins 
— cows  capable  of  abundant  milk  product 
at  the  lowest  proportionate  cost.  The 
dairyman  who  is  looking  for  profit  should 
get  all  the  Holstein  facts  from  our  free 
booklets.  Send  today. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
I  Hudson  Street 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Two  Yearling  Pure  Bred 

•  Holstein  Bulls 

No.  I— NAPLES  PONTIAC  BllTTERBOY  No.  278266 

Sired  by  Premier  Butterboy  No.  109980.  Dam,  Wood¬ 
bine  Mollie  Johanna  No.  223490,  a  26-lb.  4-yr.-old. 

No.  2— NAPLES  WOODBINE  PIETJE  No.  278268 

Sire,  Naples  Johanna  Pietje  No.  213748.  Dam,  Wood¬ 
bine  Mary  Mansfield  No.  223491 
a  22-lb.  4-yr.-old.  They  are  fine  individuals,  well 
grown,  splendidly  marked,  and  more  white  than 
blaek.  The  first  check  for  *1  BO  gives  you  your 
choice.  Also  a  fine  Proven  Span  of  Pure  Bred  Per- 
clieron  Brood  Mares,  safe  in  foal  to  the  superb  ton 
stallion,  Napoleon  No.  89838. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM.  E.  A.  BRIGGS,  Manager,  Naples,  N.Y. 


400— Cortland  Co.  Cows  For  Sale-400 

110  Fresh  cows.  Try  a  load  of  these  if  you 
want  milk. 

150  Cows  due  to  calve  this  month  and  next. 
Good  size,  the  best  dairy  type  yon 
ever  saw. 

70  Registered  cows,  fresh  and  due  to  calve 
soon. 

10  Registered  Bulls,  with  a  lot  of  good 
breeding. 

60  Heifers.  They  are  extra  high  grades. 
Mostly  due  to  calve  this  spring. 

Dept.  O.  A.  203-205  Savinas 
Bank  Bldg.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Cortland  Holstein  Farms,  ' 


=  HOLSTEINS  = 

Stock  assembled  under  exacting  requirements  as  to 
individual  quality  and  sold  under  true 
representations. 

We  sustain  current  offerings  of  approximately  50 
large,  high  class  grade  cows,  fresh  or  soon  due. 
Also  some  20  head  or  more,  with  always  more  avail¬ 
able.  of  registered  stock  of  advanced  breeding.  De¬ 
scriptions  of  offerings  upon  request. 

DAVIS  &  HAYWOOD.  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.Y. 


A  KING  SEGIS  BRED  BULL 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  March  31,  1919,  bred  along 
lines  that  produce  world’s  champions.  His  sire  is 
one  of  the  best  bred  sons  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Alcartra,  the  famous  $50,000  bull. 

His  dam  is  out  of  an  18-lb  daughter  of  Johanna 
King  Segis.  the  4U-lb.  grandson  of  King  Segis.  In 
four  generations  he  traces  3  times  to  King  Segis. 
Price  $135,00 

G.  G.  Burlingame  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

C.H.TUGWELL'S  FARM, Wilson, N.Y. 

Let  us  help  you  build  up  a  pure-bred  herd  of  Hol¬ 
steins  or  Poland-Ohinas.  Our  specialty  is  furnishing 
foundation  stock  for  beginners.  Mature  cows,  young 
heifers  and  bulls.  Finest  breeding.  Let  us  advise  you. 

HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 

A  select  home  raised  herd  of  13  registered  Holsteins. 
Also  few  heifer  calves.  These  cows  are  the  result  of  10 
years’ careful  breeding  and  attention  Come  see  them. 
PLCHI.TN  KAKU  (near  Norristown),  FairrUw  Village,  Pa. 

Reg.  Bolslein  Bull  Call  *S  3;“^ 

Heifer  Calves,  $50  upwards.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  $15  to  $35.  HENRY  K.  JARVIS,  Port  Byron,  N.y. 

Holstein  Friesian  Heifer  and  Hull  Calve*.  Pure 
bred  registered  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals 
and  breeding.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS,  McGnw,  Cortlind  Co.,  N.  ». 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  wntefof 

special  offer.  GATES  HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Cliittenanoo,  N.Y 


Agents 

Wanted 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Pre¬ 
fer  men  who  have  horse  or 
auto.  Address 

J.  G.  Mulholland 
Gen.  Delivery,  Columbus,  O. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.  N.  Y.  City 


[ 


SWINE 


FOR  SALE:- 


The  finest  lot  of 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

10  weeks  old,  we  ever 
bred,  can  be  mated  in 
pairs,  boar  and  sow  not  akin. 
Alsoa  few  choice  boars  ready 
for  service.  All  eligible  to  reg¬ 
istry.  A  few  registered  Jer¬ 
sey  Heifers,  18  months  old. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circulars 


Edward  Walter,  Dept.  R,  Box  66,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Chester  White  Fall  Pigs 

Registered  and  grade  stpek.  Also  fine  big  snmmet 
pigs  out  of  large  prolific  sows.  Registered  boars  2 
months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

BRANDRETH  LAKE  FARM,  Brandreth,  N.  Y. 

POLAND-CHINA  FIGS 

Registered  Breeding  Prospects,  from  the  Big-Ben 
and  Disher’s  Giant  F'amilies.  That  Competitors  do 

not  equal.  Dr.  KNOX,  Box  50,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Special  Sale  on  Reg.  Chester  White  Service  Boars 

and  spring  gilts.  6.wks.-old  pigs,  SlOeach;  $19  pair; 
$25  trio.  A.  A.  SCHOFELL,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

Brambletye  Farm  Chester  Whites' 

ed  in  August.  They  are  bred  right  and  priced  right.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed.  BRAMBLKTYE  FAItM,  Setauket,  N.Y. 

ForSale-CAesfer  White  Reg.  Swine 

Six  blue  ribbons  1919.  CHARLES  II.  DANENHImVER,  Mnnairer, 
Cedars  Farm,_l>enllyn,  l*a.  HENRY  K.  DRAYTON,  Proprietor 

Breeding  Pigs-Chester  White 

The  kind  that  give  12  to  14  at  a  litter.  8  to  10  weeks 
old.  EARLE  WISNER,  Fairview  Village,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Fnr  Salp-inO  pine  Chester  whites 
ror  oaie  iuu  rigs  and  berkshires 

Six  weeks  old.  84  each,  ready  to  ship.  Twenty 
cents  per  pig  additional  for  crates,  which  will  be 
refunded  when  crates  are  returned.  Issue  money 
orders  on  Dushore,  Pa.  P.0.  ROUSE  BROS.  Dushore,  Pa. 

rOR  SALE— TWENTY-FIVE  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  at 
r.$G  each.  -  WALTER  H.  FORREST,  DOVER,  N.|H. 

' <  V  - — «  Big  type  prize  winners 
■  _l_  ■  .  ^3  Pigs,  816  e  a  c  h.  Prepaid 

with  pedigree.  GEO.F.  GRIFFIE,  R.  3,  Newvllle,  l*n. 

n„_  n  1  P  ANI>  CHESTER  WHITE  1»IGS 

flog.  U  1.  U.  Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayville,  N.  Y. 

II  I*  ALL  AGES.  8-wks.-old  pigs  now  ready 

Best  of  breeding.  Satisfaction  guar 
tiuiupouil  VO  anteed.  M.  1).  PHILLIPS,  North  East,  Pa 

For  Sale-20  Extra  Nice  Gilts  .VcT.ey* 

open,  2  bred.  Service  boars  and  pigs  all  look  alike.  The 
kind  you  like.  SHENANGO  RIVER  FARMS,  Fredonia,  Pa. 

SHEEP 


For  Sale-75  Head  of  Southdown  Sheep  Pure 

Bred  Hampshire  Buck;  cost  $100.  Will  sell  the  lot  oefore 
Jan.  1  for  $16  Each.  C.  BOGGS  k  SON,  Chetwold,  O.lan.re 

Horned-Dorset  Rams  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Registered  yearling  rams  and  ram  lambs.  Will  sell 
or  exchange  for  registered  ewes  of  same  breed. 

WESTFIELD  FARM,  S.  W.  SABINE.  Prop.,  Groton.  Mass. 

Cf,ppn  FOR  SALE  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Choice  lot  of  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling 
Rams,  well  wooled  with  good  head  covering.  Also 

Ram  and  Ewe  Lambs.  LeROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowviile, N.Y, 

Registered  Shropshire  EWES  and  EWE  LAMBS 

Cheap  to  Quick  buyer.  H.  J.  VAN  DYKE,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Reg.  Ilump.hlre  YKARl.ING  RAMS, 

ram  lambs;  few  ewe  lambs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HASLETT  BROS.,  Yorkham  Farm,  Seneca,  N.Y. 

rnrQ,|a  IJeg-  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  mid 
roroaie  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  FARM,  Purchase,  X.  Y. 

Reg.  Yearling  Shropohire  and  Southdown  Emm* 

For  Sale.  HUTCHINGS  BROS.,  LINCOLN  Park.  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  Lambs.  Reg.  South  Down 

Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs  for  sale.  ELLIS  TIGER.  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

F  °  R  9ft  Mar;nn  C u, n n  Are  being  bred  to  Reg  De- 
SALE  merino  CYlcS  luineKam.  Heavy  shearers. 

Price  reasonable.  It.  F.  WRIGHT.  Ran.omTillc,  Niagara  Co.,  N.Y. 

Oft  Registered  Shropshire  BRF.l)  EWES.  3  good 
“V  yearling  ewes  with  8  blocky  lambs.  6-weeks-old, 
$250.  Rants  and  lambs  for  sale.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  N  T. 


10  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  h°b!  co\ 


TERT,  LOPI,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


SELF  FEEDERS! 

For  fattening  hog*.  If  yon  are  not  using  one  yon 
are  wasting  a  lot  of  expensive  feed.  We  have  the 
best  ami  ciieapest  feeder  on  the  market.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  H.  B  ELLIOTT  &  CO.,  Au  Train.  Michigan 

FEEDING  MOLASSES 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  ALBANY,  N.Y 

INFLOWS  PLOWS  9  1  9.SO  up 

TOO  LS  WM.  H.  PRAY,  Mfg.  LaCrang.ville,  N.Y. 


RABBITS 


If  Pays  to  Raise  Hares 

50(7  cheaper  than  Poultry 
The  future  Meat  ol  the  World 

BELGIANS,  FLEMISH  GIANTS, 
NEW  ZEALANDS 
AMERICAN  BLUES 

The  Principal  Prize  Winners,  exhibited  at 
Pet  Stock  Shows  during  1919  were  the  Off¬ 
spring  of  nry  foundation  Stock. 

JOSEPH  BLANK 

Official  Judge  and  Registrar 

428  Highland  Avenue,  Dept.  A 

MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 


33  e  I  g  i  a  n  Hares  numbs 

or  older,  bred  or  unbred.  $2  up.  J.  L.  Lee.  Carmel,  N.Y. 

BELGIAN  HARES  For  Sale 

S3  per  pair.  Grey  or  Black. 

E.  C.  WARD,  Baiubrldjje,  New  York 

UJIDrC  DADDITC  Rufus  Red  Belgians:  Flemish 
flAKtO,  KHDDIIO,  and  Checkered  Giants;  New 
Zealand  Reds;  White  Hares.  Belgian  Yards,  Kinderhook.  N.Y 


BERKSHIRES 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 


Rear  Is  Successor  8th.  255708 


Grand  Champion  Boar  1919  at  Detroit  and  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  sows  bred  to  this  boar  for 
March  and  April  farrow.  Reserve  Spring  pigs  early. 
Herd  Cholera  immune,  guaranteed  breeders 

Our  Motto:  “Good  Size  with  Quality” 

Flinistone  Farm  ::  Dalton,  Mass. 


Smithson  Herd— Big  Berkshires 

Home  of  Symboleer’s  Junior  240600.  Junior 
Champion  of  America  in  1917,  also  Princess’ 
Successor  Champion  266904.  His  sire.  Succes¬ 
sors  Double  Champion,  His  dam,  Matchless 
Princess  6th.  Herd  Boar*  6  mos.  to  1  year  old- 

25  Sow»  Bred  for  Spring  Litters.  50  Spring  Gilts. 
Send  for  description  and  price  to 

CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM 

G.  Smith  &  Sons  SEELYVILLE,  PA. 


We  Offer  For  Sale: 

PROLIFIC  BERKSHIRES 

OPEN  GILTS  .....  One  year  old 
YOUNG  BOARS  .  One  to  two  years  old 
PIGS  .  .  Farrowed  April — May  1919 
Sired  by  Rival  Longfellow  20th  No.  238095  and 
his  son  Karha’s  Longfellow  3rd  No.  267474 
out  of  large  Prolific  Sows. 

KARHA  FARM,  Geo.  L.  Barker,  Supt. 
Parkaville  -  -  Sullivan  Co.,  N.Y, 


Large  Berkshires 

at  Highwood: 

Why  do  Berkshires  so  largely  predominate  in 
the  east  ?  Because  the  eastern  breeder  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  Berkshire  with  size  and  hone  that 
meets  the  demands  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Special  offering  of  young  weanling  pigs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Berkshires 


60-lb.  twelve  weeks  old  pigs  $20;  100-Ib. 
pigs  830  ;  200-lb.  bred  gilt  845;  200-lb. 

boar  840.  Enterprise  Slock  Form,  Ariel,  Pi- 


Registered  BERKSHIRE 

AUTages,  with  quality,  size  and  best  of  breeding. 
Cholera  immune.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Prolific  Berkshires TndMpl. 

Priced  to  sell.  JNO.  B.  BREAM,  B.  D.  So.  4.  Gettyeburg:,  Pa 

Rarirdtirae  Some  thrifty  boar  pigs  left.  Reg..  $15 
B  Cl  Kj  II 1 1  CD  to  $20  ;  unreg..  $8  to  $12.  according  to 
size.  Unusual  values.  CLOVERDaLE,  Farm,  charlotte  x.Y. 

Rorr  Rarlrohiroo  Best  breeding.  Moderate  prices, 
neg.  DerKSmreS  Beulah  Farm.  West  Hartford.  Yt. 


|  SWINE 

DUROCS 

LITTLE  PIGS.  BRED  GILTS  AND  SERVICE  BOARS 

VISIT  THE  FARMS  and  talk  with  a  Recognized  Duroc- 
Jersey  Hog  Authority.  See  the  greatest  Herd  of  Cure 
Duroc  Jersey  Hogs  within  500  miles.  (We  pay  R.R.  Fare 
of  any  buyer.)  Write  for  Particulars  and  Prices.  En¬ 
close  10c.  for  book  on  “  HOW  TO  RAISE  HOGS.” 
He  guarantee  to  exchange  any  animal  purchased  by 
mail  if  not  satisfactory. 

ENFIELD  FARMS 

Oopt.  R  -  50  Church  St.,  New  York 


HELP  US  RAISE  PIGS 


Blue  Bluded  Under  Red  Top 


Orion  Cherry  King  Gilts 

Open  or  bred  to  800-lb. 
Grandson  of 

DEFENDER 

Send  for  particulars  and 
book  How  to  Raise  Hogs. 

Drakeiide  Piggery 
Delaware  N.  J. 


KINDERHOOK  DUROCS 

By  a  new  working  agreement  this  association  now  con¬ 
trols  absolutely  the  live  hogs  of  its  members,  either  for 
pork  or  breeding.  This  has  already  resulted  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  culling  ;  keeping  only  the  best.  We  have  20  mem¬ 
bers  on  20  farms,  anct  20  herds  to  select  fremr  Critic, 
Orion.  Cherry  King  and  Crimson  Wonder  herd  boars. 

KINDERHOOK  DUROC  ASSOC.  JJ-  «■“£?«. Pr"’ 
Kinderhook  -  New  York  hoymcVaugh,  Bui.  Mgr. 


Duroc- Jerseys  of  Quality 

Young  and  matured  stock,  either  sex.  Most  up-to- 
date  biood  lines.  H.  II.  Ll'CKE,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Waldorf  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

Registered  stock— 8  to  12  weeks  old.  Defender 
strain.  Well  grown.  Address 

WALDORF  FARMS,  No.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


r\  rv  Choice  September  farrow  sow  Pigs.  Sa- 

KPCf  I Jlirnffs  tisfaetion guaranteed  ORCHARD  NOOK 
IVCg.lZUlUVO  KjkHMi  q  ^  PALMER,  Prop.,  ValatU,  N.  Y. 

Duroc  and  PC.  Pigs  8.  o.Wir8.i^<fJSr:«hio 


n n _  One  20-mos.-old  Boar.  Spring 

Keg.uuroc-uerseys  Boars.  Bred  Gilts  and  fall  pigs  of 
the  best  quality.  F.  Winkler,  West  Berne,  New  York 


For  Sale  6-wks.-old  Jersey  Red  Pigs 

@  SB  each.  Also  2  Duroc  Boars,  6  mos.  old.  S30  each. 

John  P.  Bartles,  Flemingrton,  N.  J. 


TAMWORThU  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 


write  or  visit  REYN0LDS-LYBR00K  FARMS  COMPANY 

Successor  to  Wsatview  Stock  Farm 

R.  1  Will,  ton- Salem,  N .  C. 


BERKSHIRES 


STONE’S 

BERKSHIRES 

Holiday  Special  offer  of  Sows  bred 

Yearling  sows  farrowed  Fall  of  1918, 
bred  to  one  of  our  three  large  boars,  sons  of 

Epochal — Superior 
Superb  Emblem 

For  January,  February  and  March  lit¬ 
ters  we  offer  above  sows,  safe  In  pig,  to 
be  shipped  in  January,  and  a  good  young 
boar,  not  related  to  sow,  or  the  litter  she 
carries,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  the  two,  express  paid  within  1,000  miles 
in  the  U.  S.  Safe  arrival  arid  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Orders 
booked  and  animals  held  free  of  board 
until  ready  to  ship. 


Special  Offer  of  Summer  and 
Fall  Pigs 

Extra  good  sows  pigs,  $30.00  each. 

Extra  good  boar  pigs.  $25.00  each. 

2  good  sows  and  1  boar,  $75.00  for  the 
trio. 

2  extra  August  boars,  sired  by  Epochal 
0.  S.  F.  255848,  $75.00  each. 

Recorded  and  express  prepaid  within 
1,000  miles  in  U.  S.  on  all  Fall  pigs. 


RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


LOCUST  VALLEY  FARM 

BERKSHIRES 

RUSSELL  GRINNELL,  Owner 

EXETER,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Special  Offering  for  September 

Reg.  Pigs,  10  weeks  to  4  months 
SIZE— QUALITY— BREEDING 
2  Selected  Young  Boars 

Address,  WALTER  JAUNCEY,  Jr.,  Mgr. 


Big  Type  Berkshires 

”s ale’  Jan. 31, 1920 

of  60  BRED  SOWS 

WHITGUERN  FARM 

C.  H.  Carter  WEST  CHESTER.  PA 


^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


CAT  ROCK  FARM  Berkshires 

Are  prolific  breeders  with  size  and  conformation; 
cholera  immnned;  300  head;  bred  gilts  and  boars 
ready  for  lervice.  Special  prices  on  boar  and  sow 
pigs  and  trios.  Every  animal  just  as  represented 
and  must  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Have  just  shipped  23  head  to  Cuba. 

CAT  ROCK  FARM,  "Westwood,  Mass. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  Boars  fit  for  service  now;  sired  by  Dukes 
Champion  22nd  246254  and  Symboleer's  Superb  254336, 
also  some  fine  gilts,  cholera  immune;  with  size.bone, 
and  handsome  heads  and  out  of  large  mature 
prolific  sows. 

J.  E.  Watson.  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

Longfellow  and  Double  Champion  strains.  Will 
suit  your  needs  or  your  money  back.  GEO.  M.  GREENE, 
Somerville.  N.  J.  Member  Am.  Berkshire  Association 


Berkshires  of  Qualify  KpSnl “arrow 

Summer  and  Fall  pigs,  either  sex.  Priced  reasonable’ 
breeding  considered.  SILVER  SPUING  FARM,  Hamilton,  IV 


Of  f  and  Chester  White  fall  boars  and  bred  sows. 
•  Spring  Valley  Farm,  Memphis,  N.  Y 

PIGS  ON  PAYMENTS  " 

start  in  pure  bred  Berkshires  and  don’t  have  enough 
money,  don’t  worry.  We  will  ship  your  pigs  and  let  you 
pay  by  the  month.  Write  at  once  for  special  payment 
plan.  THE  P0RKMAKER  HERD  OF  BERKSHIRES,  Box  110.  Palatine,  Illinois 
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(  Important  to  Advertisers 


1  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas- 

1  sified  advertisements  or  change 

|  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs- 

!  day  morning  in  order  to  insure 

|  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

1  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 
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|  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent  l 

1  advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  | 

1  ing  week’s  paper. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Section  of  Natca 
Silo  wall  showing 
still  air  spaces  and 
Steel  Kinforcing 


Write  us  what  you 
intend  to  build. 
We  have  plans  for 
many  types  of  farm 
buildings  —  free. 
Ask  tor  them. 


Keeping 
Silage 

THE  perfect  silo  must  be  absolutely  air¬ 
tight,  since  air  causes  silage  to  mold 
and  rot.  The  glazed  tile  walls  and 
tight-fitting  cypress  doors  of  Natco  SiIo3  seal 
the  silage  like  fruit  in  glass  jars.  It  comes 
out  sweet  and  succulent  to  the  last  forkful. 

Natco  Silos 

are  strongly  reinforced  with  high  grade  steel  bands, 
doubled  in  the  bottom  courses  where  the  pressure 
is  greatest.  The  double-shell  tile  also  increases 
the  wall  strength  and  provides  for  secure  mortar 
joints.  The  still  air  spaces  conserve  the  natural 
heat  of  the  silage — resist  frost.  Heavy  galvan*  , 
izing  protects  all  exposed  ironwork. 

Ask  pour  building  supply  dealer  for  prices  on  Natco 
Silos.  Write  for  FREE  book,  "Natco  on  the  Farm." 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1357  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa* 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution 
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Earn  and  Silo 
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y\BSORB!NE 


STOPS 
|  LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb, -Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 
or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL'S 
HEAVE  war, 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

BEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3  Package 

guaranteed  io  give 
satisfaction  or 
monoy  rofundod 

$1  Package  sufficient 

for  ordinary  coses. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
Write  fir  descriptive  bookie 


MINEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEDY  CO/  461  fourth  Ave..  Pltisbuig,  fe 


Clean  Separators 
—Healthy  Udders 

TN  THE  BUSY  DAIRY  we’re  apt  to 
J.  overlook  some  of  the  details  that  vitally 
effect  the  final  profits. 


A  clean  separator  means  sweet,  fragrant  cream — 
the  kind  that  makes  top-notch  butter.  Germ-X 
solution  loosens  slime  and  kills  bacteria  quicker 
than  live  steam.  It  shortens  the  work  of  cleaning 
dairy  utensils. 

North  Star  Anti-Septic  Wool  Fat  Compound 

keeps  teats  and  udders  smooth  and  pliable.  Cows 
with  healthy  udders  “give  down”  more  milk — pay 
better.  This  Wool  Fat  Compound  nourishes  and 
rebuilds  wounded  tissues.  Use  it,  too,  for  foot  and 
skin  diseases  of  horses. 

FREE  TRIAL — It  costs  you  nothing  to  prove  for 
yourself  what  North  Star  Wool  Fat  will  do  for  your 
stock.  We’ll  send  a  liberal  sample  free.  Write 
today.  Ask  also  for  Germ-X  circular. 

NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 

DEPT.  C  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Germ  “Destroyer 
Deodorizer 
Disinfectant 


— Ofttv  »y 

Korih  Star  Chemical  Woriub* 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


How  to  Make  Good  Dairy  Butter 

By  H.  F.  Judkins. 

Part  IV. 

Washing  and  Working  Butter. — 
The  process  of  properly  washing  butter  is 
not  as  easy  as  the  word  might  seem  to 
imply.  In  the  first  place,  only  clean, 
pure  spring  or  well  water  should  be  used. 

Temperature. — The  temperature  of  the 
wash  water  is  the  main  factor  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  as  upon  it  depends  largely  the 
condition  of  the  butter  for  working  and 
the  overrun,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
moisture.  The  temperature  of  the  butter¬ 
milk,  the  temperature  of  the  churning 
room,  and  the  condition  of  the  butter 
granules  are  used  as  a  guide  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  correct  wash  water  temperature. 
If  the  butter  comes  very  soft  the  wash 
water  temperature  must  be  below  that  of 
the  buttermilk,  and  the  butter  must  re¬ 
main  in  the  water  until  it  is  firm  enough 
to  be  worked.  In  Summer  it  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  ice  the  water.  If  the  butter  is 
too  firm  when  it  comes  the  granules  will 
not  adhere  to  each  other,  and  will  not 
take  up  salt  readily.  If  the  temperature 
of  the  buttermilk  from  a  certain  churning 
was  56  degrees  Fahr.  and  the  room  cool 
the  blitter  would  probably  be  very  firm. 
Under  these  conditions  it  would  be  wise 
to  have  the  temperature  of  the  wash  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  vicinity  of  58  or  60  degrees 
Fahr.  This  would  not  only  put  the  but¬ 
ter  in  better  shape  for  working,  but  also 
tend  to  increase  the  moisture  content. 
If  the  proper  churning  temperature  has 
been  used  and  all  lias  gone  well,  one 
should  use  wash  water  having  a  tempera¬ 
ture  within  two  or  three  degrees  of  that 
of  the  churning. 

IIiGn  Moisture  Content  Desiradle. 
— The  Federal  law  allows  a  butter  mois¬ 
ture  content  up  to  16  per  cent.  This 
law,  however,  applies  only  to  creameries 
and  farms  where  butter-making  is  the 
main  business.  It  has  been  proven  that 
butter  with  a  high  percentage  of  mois¬ 
ture  is  of  as  good  a  quality  and  keeps  as 
well  as  br;ter  with  a  low  moisture  con¬ 
tent.  One  should  aim  to  get  a  moisture 
content  of  15  to  15%  per  cent.  While 
the  average  farm  butter-maker  does  not 
have  the  apparatus  to  operate  the  mois¬ 
ture  test,  he  may  from  time  to  time  send 
samples  of  his  butter  to  an  experiment 
station  or  creamery  that  has  the  neces¬ 
sary  apparatus.  That  this  matter  is  too 
often  neglected  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
samples  of  farm  dairy  butter  seldom  con¬ 
tain  more  than  12  or  13  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture. 

Washing. — Before  the  main  bulk  of 
the  wash  water  is  added  to  the  churn,  a 
small  amount  should  be  splashed  into  the 
churn,  leaving  the  vent  open.  This  frees 
the  butter  of  the  buttermilk  that  is  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  sides  of  the  churn  and  to  the 
surface  of  the  butter.  Then  put  about 
the  same  amount  of  wash  water  as  there 
was  cream  into  the  churn,  and  give  churn 
about  three  revolutions.  "Draw  off  this 
water  and  if  it  is  very  milky  repeat  the 
washing  a  second  time.  One  common 
mistake  is  to  churn  the  butter  so  long  in 
the  wash  water  that  it  becomes  smeary 
from  being  beaten  against  the  sides  of 
the  churn  so  much.  The  butter  is  also 
collected  into  a  lump  so  it  cannot  be  salt¬ 
ed  nicely  in  the  churn.  Three  revolutions 
are  better  than  20  or  more. 

Object  op  Working  Butter. — The 
main  objects  in  working  butter  are  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  salt  evenly,  to  remove  all  the 
remaining  buttermilk  possible,  and  to  get 
the  butter  into  shape  for  packing.  Com¬ 
bined  churns  or  churns  in  which  the  but¬ 
ter  is  churned  and  worked  are  not  in 
general  use  on  the  farm.  Hence  the  but¬ 
ter  must  be  worked  outside  of  the  churn, 
preferably  on  some  one  of  the  various 
types  of  table  workers.  The  writer  has 
found  the  following  procedure  to  give  the 
best  results :  Weigh  out  1%  ounces  of 
good  butter  salt  for  each  pound  of  but¬ 
ter  to  be  salted.  Sprinkle  the  salt  over 
the  granular  butter  in  the  churn.  Sprin¬ 
kle  in  as  much  cold  water  as  salt.  Put 
cover  on  churn  and  revolve  churn  until 
butter  comes  together  in  a  lump.  At 
this  time  one  will  find  the  salt  perfectly 
dissolved  in  the  butter,  and  for  home 
use  no  further  working  is  necessary.  The 
butter  cau  be  jammed  together  more  com¬ 
pactly  for  packing,  however,  if  put  on  a 
table  worker  and  run  under  the  roller 
three  or  four  times.  This  method  is  much 
better  than  salting  the  butter  on  a  worker 


CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL 


Strong  and  Handsome 

“Crainlox”  patent  covering  over 
a  stave  silo,  with  Silafelt  be¬ 
tween,  produces  a  smooth  3- 
wall  silo  without  bothersome 
iron  hoops;  a  silo 
that  makes  and 
keeps  good  sil¬ 
age  by  keeping 
warmth  in,  and 
cold  out. 

Any  old  stave  silo, 
tipped,  twisted  or 
broken  can  be  re¬ 
built  into  a  beautiful, 
enduring  Craine  3- 
wall  silo  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo. 

Prices  are  certain 
to  advance.  Place 
your  order  now. 

Send  for  literature 
and  early  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


SILOS  AT  HALF 
PRICE  THIS  MONTH 

I  am  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
silos  by  using  U.  S.  Government 
stamps.  Write  for  particulars. 

I  am  selling  the  product  of  an 
old  and  well  established  silo  con¬ 
cern  whose  goods  have  always 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction  and 
service.  Silos  are  made  of  clear 
Oregon  Fir  and  absolutely  first- 
class  in  every  way.  Place  your 
order  within  the  next  thirty  days 
and  save  precisely  one-half. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  Manufacturer’s  Agent 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  .*.  Pennsylvania 


Upward 

JhneddccFn. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$19.95,  Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  lightcream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

B*wl  a  sanitarj/  marvel,  easily 
eteaned.  Whether  dairy  is  largo 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 

separator  co. 

|BU  ;  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


AfimiC 

Bft.sau 


Its  Light  Draft  (2  horses) 
Makes  Easier  Handling 


No  more  clumsy,  heavy  hauling— Use  the  Kemp- 
Climax  “Easy-null”  Spreador.  Repays  Its  cost 
with  first  hundred  loads  spread.  Indestructible 
cylinder  with  self-sharpening  teeth  shred  into 
wide  strips  and  spread  evenly— quickly— aU 
barnyard  manure,  lime,  ashes,  fertilizer,  eto. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices— Ask  for  “Saving 
and  Application  of  Manuro”,  by  the  inventor  or 
the  Spreader. 

Vcaltrs:  Writ •  for  attractive  proportion. 


DIDDT  EV*C  Combination 

KlriLLI  D  Hot  water 

.ndsVo’am  Feed  Cookers 

will  boil  bbl.  water  in  20  min. 
or  cook  25  bu.  feed  in  2  hours. 
Will  bent  water  in  tanks  200 
ft.  away,  by  attaching  pipes 
to  water  jacket:  will  heat  hog 
houses,  poultry  brooders, 
etc.  Used  by  25  State  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  Saves 
85  per  cent  of  feed  bill. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  of  Breeder’s  Supplies. 
Rlppley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Grafton,  III.  ~ 
New  York  Oltice,  55  Liberty  Street 
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dry,  since  the  salt  is  more  thor¬ 
oughly  dissolved,  the  butter  is  in 
better  condition,  and  a  more  uni¬ 
form  color  is  assured.  The  method 
cannot  be  used  satisfactorily  in  a  dasher 
churn,  and  works  in  a  barrel  or  box  churn 
only  when  the  butter  is  kept  in  a  granular 
form  up  to  time  of  salting.  If  the  butter 
is  salted  dry  on  worker,  threequarter 
ounces  of  salt  to  each  pound  of  butter  will 
be  enough,  and  the  butter  maker  will  have 
to  tell  by  the  appearance  of  the  butter 
when  it  has  had  all  the  working  it  will 
tand.  Always  avoid  patting  or  stroking 
butter  too  much  with  paddles  when  work¬ 
ing  or  printing  it.  Butter  does  not  like 
to  be  petted.  It  goes  against  its  grain 
very  much.  _ _ 

Keeping  Butter  in  Brine 

Will  you  give  me  directions  for  pack¬ 
ing  printed  butter  in  brine?  It  was 
printed  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  last  year,  and 
I  failed  to  save  it.  It  said  to  put  on  two 
wrappings  of  butter  paper,  but  that  is  all 
I  can  remember.  How  long  can  butter  be 
kept  by  this  method?  MRS.  M.  B. 

Dover,  Del. 

The  jars  should  first  be  scalded  out:; 
next,  make  up  a  brine  strong  enough  to 
float  an  egg.  This  will  require  about 
one-fourth  as  much  salt  as  water.  I  he 
water  should  be  boiled  before  the  salt  is 
added.  Wrap  each  print  in  two  papers 
and  tie  them  on.  The  prints  are  then 
packed  in  the  jar  and  a  follower,  such  as 
a  stone  plate,  or  a  wooden  circle  or  a  con¬ 
crete  block,  is  placed  on  the  butter.  Place 
a  clean  stone  on  top  of  the  follower  to 
keep  the  prints  submerged.  Pour  the 
brine  over  the  butter  until  it  is  entirely 
covered  over.  From  time  to  time  it  may 
be  necessary  to  add  fresh  brine  to  keep 
jar  full.  If  butter  is  made  out  of  clean 
flavored  cream  and  stored  where  air  is 
pure  and  cool  as  possible,  it  will  keep  in 
very  good  shape  from  Summer  around 
into  the  following  Winter.  H.  F.  J. 

Feeding  a  Family  Cow 

My  cow  is  nine  years  old  (Durham), 
expected  to  freshen  in  March.  She  has 
dropped  down  in  her  milk  1%  Qts.  a 
month  since  September  1.  I  am  feeding 
a  prepared  cow  feed,  the  label  calls  for 
ground  oats,  cornmeal,  corn  bran,  equal 
parts.  I  have  plenty  of  corn  fodder  and 
she  only  eats  the  leaves,  so  we  strip  stalks 
and  will  chop  them  later.  Morning  feed 
a  bunch  of  leaves  off  corn,  one  forkful  of 
hay.  4  lbs.  of  mash  dry,  one  ear  of  corn. 
Middle  of  the  day  she  is  on  grass.  Same 
amounts  of  feed  in  evening.  Am  I  feed¬ 
ing  correctly?  How  much  feed  will  she 
need  to  keep  her  in  condition  when  she 
goes  dry?  I  keep  a  block  of  salt  beside 
her.  besides  add  salt  to  the  mash. 

New  J  ersey.  e.  j.  e. 

I  would  suggest:  that,  you  get  some 
gluten  feed  and  some  linseed  oilmeal. 
Dump  in  a  pile  on  the  barn  floor  100  lbs. 
of  the  feed  vou  are  now  using,  100  lbs. 
of  gluten,  100  lbs.  of  linseed  oilmeal  and 
3  lbs.  of  coarse  fine  salt.  Shovel  pile  over 
about  three  times  to  mix  well.  Feed  about 
a  quart  of  this  mixture  for  each  two 
quarts  of  milk  produced  daily,  dividing 
the  feed  between  night  and  morning 
feeds.  When  she  is  dry  just  give  enough 
grain  to  keep  her  in  good  condition  ;  about 
three  quarts  a  day  should  be  enough. 

_  H.  F.  J.  ‘ 

Grain  With  Uneared  Silage 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  cows  that 
are  fed  a  mixture  of  Timothy,  clover  and 
June  grass  hay?  They  have  silage  with 
but  few  ears  that  were  developed. 

New  Hampshire.  e.  o.  f. 

Feed  35  to  40  lbs.  of  silage  per  head 
per  day  plus  all  hay  cows  will  clean  up.  a 
small  feed  in  forenoon,  one  in  afternoon 
and  one  after  supper.  Grain  is  so  high 
we  nust  get  all  the  nutriment  into  our 
cows  in  form  of  home-grown  feed  they  will 
take.  Make  a  grain  mixture  of  three 
parts  by  weight  of  bran,  one  part  gluten, 
%  part  cornmeal  or  hominy,  and  one  part 
cottonseed  meal.  Add  1  lb.  salt  to  each 
100  lbs.  feed,  and  feed  1  lb.  of  grain  to 
each  4  lbs.  milk  produced  daily. 

H.  F.  J. 


Ration  for  Holsteins 

How  much  grain  must  I  feed  to  keep 
the  stock  in  good  shape,  purebred  cows 
that  will  freshen  in  May  or  June?  They 
are  Holstein  cattle,  and  the  feeds  that  I 
can  buy  are  bran,  shorts,  cracked  corn, 
red  dog,  oats  and  corn  and  oilmeal.  I 
have  plenty  of  clover  and  Timothy  hay. 
They  include  two  milking  cows,  two  dry 
cows  and  one  two-year-old  heifer,  also  one 
bull  calf,  six  mouths  old,  which  I  want  to 
keep  on  growing.  G.  w.  W. 

Wisconsin. 

Feed  to  all  the  stock  all  the  clover  and 
Timothy  hay  they  will  clean  up,  at  least 
three  feeds  a  day.  Make  up  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  of  three  parts  by  weight  of  bran, 
one  part  cracked  corn  and  1%  parts  oil¬ 
meal.  Feed  milking  cows  about  a  pound 
of  grain  for  each  4  lbs  of  milk  produced 
daily.  Give  enough  grain  to  the  dry  cows 
to  keep  them  gaining  in  flesh  so  they  will 
freshen  in  good  condition.  Three  to  five 
pounds  a  day  should  be  enough.  The 
same  rule  would  apply  for  the  bull  calf 
as  for  the  dry  cows.  Keep  him  in  good 
flesh  and  growing.  At  his  age  about 
three  or  four  pounds  of  the  grain  suould 
suffice  if  he  has  plenty  of  hay,  b.  F.  J. 


Winter  Milk  Production 


Never  before  have  dairymen  been  asjparticular  about 
the  money- value  of  the  feed  they  buy.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  most  successful  dairymen  are  buying  and  feeding 


Happy  Cow  Feed 


This  famous  dairy  ration  is  the  best 
all-year  feed  for  your  cows.  It  is 
making  new  high  records  in  winter 
milk  production,  and  it  is  making  the 
herd-owners  happy. 

You  will  get  more  value  out  of 
HAPPY  COW  FEED— pound  for 
pound — than  any  other  feed  you  can 
buy.  It  took  us  years  to  perfect  it. 
There  is  no  guesswork  about  it. 

HAPPY  COW  FEED  is  made  of  cotton 
seed  meal,  corn  meal,  cocoanut  meal,  vel¬ 
vet  bean  feed,  unhulled 
peanut  oil  feed  and  alfalfa 
meed.  It  is  a  complete  ration 
properly  balanced. 


(24  per  cent  protein) 

You  can’t  beat  these  ingredients  for 
dairy  feed.  Some  of  them  are  grown 
only  in  the  South.  They  have  been 
the  back-bone  of  Southern  dairying 
for  many  years. 

Memphis  is  one  of  the  largest  feed 
manufacturing  centers  in  the  world, 
and  Happy  feed  is  the  largest  line  of 
feeds  made  in  Memphis.  All  these 
feeds  are  pure  and  of  the  best  quality. 

Put  your  cows  on  HAPPY  COW  FEED 
and  you’ll  greatly  increase  your  winter  milk 
production.  There  is  a  good  dealer  near 
you.  If  you  do  not  know  him,  write  us 
for  his  name. 


V  T&' 


Address  Dep’t.  1 29 

Edgar-Morgan  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn, 
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i  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

FOR  HOGS 

5 

|  Write  for  prices,  feed- 
|  ing  directions,  etc. 

i  . 

|  IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES.  PA.  TRAOa 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

OTTAWA  LATCST  DESIGN 


Durable,  Powerful.  Reliable,  Mas¬ 
sive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel. 
Pull  X  to  K  horse- power  more  than 
rated.  3  Month*  Trial.  Easy  Terms.  Sizes 
IK  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  start.  No  cranking.  No 
batteries.  10  Year  Guarantee.  Most  practical  engine 
ever  built.  Engine  book  free.  A  Postal  brings  it. 

THE  OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

691  King  Street,  OTTAWA,  KANSAS. 


Clipped  Cows  Mean  Clean  Milk 

Wide  awake  dairy  farmers  assert  that  it’s  next  to  impossible  to  obtain 
milk  with  low  bacteria  counts  without  clipping.  They  clip  their  cows  on 
udders  and  flanks  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
which  makes  cleaning  quick  and  easy  and  keeps  dirt 
and  other  filth  out  of  the  milk.  Here’s  what  two  of 
them  say: 

JELKE  DAIRY  FARM 

Dundee.  Ill.,  Nov.  7, 1919. 

A  clipping  machine  is  about  the  most  important  thing  used 
in  a  dairy  barn  to  get  clean  milk,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  cows 
clean  with  much  less  work.  When  a  cow  is  not  dipped,  all 
the  manure  sticks  to  her  hips,  legs,  udder  and  sides,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  get  sanitary  milk.  No  matter  how  careful  a 
man  may  be.  it  is  bound  to  get  into  the  milk.  Clipping  a  cow 
does  not  take  much  longer  than  to  clean  her  well — after  clip¬ 
ping  the  cleaning  is  a  very  small  job. 

J.  P.  TUCK,  Manager. 

BROOK  HILL  FARM 

Genesee  Depot.  Wis..  Nov.  6. 1919. 

_We  find  clipping  our  cows  a  necessity  both  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  saving  labor  and  of  cleanliness.  In  maintaining  a 
high  standard  of  milk  production  clean  cows  are  necessary 

and  only  clipped  cows  can  be  kept  clean. 

HOWARD  T.  GREENE,  Sec'y. 

The  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine,  here  illustrated,  is 
best.  Runs  easily— lasts  a  lifetime.  Clips  horses  and  mules 
also.  Your  dealer  has  it,  or  order  from  us  at  $12.75.  Send  $2 
if  you  wish  and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 

Electric  Clipping  Machine,  direct  current,  $60;  alternating 
current,  $80. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

Dept«B14l  Roosevelt  Road  and  Central  Avc.,  Chicago 
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Great  Hog  Profits 

“  2\- 

GALLON 

^Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market 

Cuts  your  feeding  costs.  Have  bigger 
pigs,  fatter  hogs.  Get  them  ready  tor 
market  in  tar  less  time._  You  can  do  it. 

Prove  at  our  risk  that  Milkoline  is  the 
surest  farm  money  maker  known. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Oiler 

ten  gallons,  half  a 
barrel,  or  a  barrel.  Take  30  days — feed  half  to  your 
hogs  and  poultry.  If  not  absolutely  satisfied  return 
the  unused  part  and  we  will  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  us — no  charge  for  the  half  you  used. 

MilLnlinP  has  a  base  of  Pura  Modified  Butter  - 
.IllmUlult  milk  to  which  essential  fats  and 
acids  are  added.  Milkoline  conies  in  condensed  form. 
Will  keep  indefinitely  in  any  cliimate.  Will  not 
mould,  sour  or  rot.  Flies  will  not  come  near  it. 
9l»  q  f-illnn  For  feeding  mix  one  part  Milkoline 
“A,  a  UallUU  with  50  parts  of  water  or  swill  and 
feed  with  your  usual  grain  feeds.  It  helps  keep  hogs 
healthy,  their  appetites  keen  and  makes  more  pork 
per  bushel  of  grain.  Stop  buying  buttermilk  of  mi- 
certain  quality.  Use  Milkoline  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  be  sure  of  uniform  acidity,  and  at  a  cost  of 
2c  a  gallon  or  less  when  fed  as  directed.  Mam- 
users  say  Milkoline  saves  them  one-third  on  feed 
bills  because  it  makes  their  hogs  and  poultry  as¬ 
similate  all  their  feed. 

1  IrtAOZ:  nnnl,‘«  W.  H.  Graham,  Middleton. 
1‘tUv  /O  ri  UIII  no.,  writes  that  he  got  an  ex¬ 
tra  $420  worth  of  pork  from  $30  worth  of  Milkoline 
in  a  sixty  day  feed.  He  made  an  actual  test  of  this 
lot  of  hogs  in  comparison  with  another  bunch.  We 
could  quote  hundreds  of  testimonials,  but  the  bes* 
proof  is  that  we  legally  guarantee  Milkoline  to  be 
satisfactory  or  refund  your  money,  (you  are  the 
judge)  and  refer  you  to  S.  W.  Blvd.  Bank  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  Mo.,  and  R.  G.  Dunn  Sc  Co.  MILKOLINE 
Is  just  at  good  for  Poultry  as  for  Hogs. 

Order  from  Nearest  Dealer  or  Direct  from  this  Ad. 
Send  check  or  money  order  and  ask  for  free  book¬ 
let.  “Hustles  Heavy  Hogs  to  Market." 

5  Gals,  at  Creamery  $1.50  per  gal . $7.53 

10  "  "  "  1.25  per  gal . 12.50 

15  "  ••  **  1.10  per  gal . 16.50 

32  "  "  “  1.00  per  gal . 32.00 

55  "  "  "  .90  per  gal . 49.50 

No  charge  for  kegs  or  barrels.  Prices  F.  O.  B. 
Nearest  Dealer  or  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

THE  MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO.  mo8' 

Distributed  by : 

W.  J.  Blanchard,  880  Plymouth  St.,  Abblnflton,  Matt. 
Anderson  &  Scofield,  Flshklll,  N.  Y. 

Holler  &  Qarman,  Harrisburg,  P«. 

Frank  S.  Jones,  306  Lanvalo  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  railways  of  the 
JJnited  States  are 
nnore  than  one  third, 
nearly  one  half,  of  all 
the  railways  of  the 
world .  They  carry  a 
yearly  traffic  so  much 
greater  than  that  of 
any  other  country 
that  there  is  really  no 
basis  for  comparison. 
Indeed,  the  traffic  of 
anytwo  nations  may 
be  combined  and  still 
it  does  not  approach 
the  commerce  of 
America  borne  upon 
American  railways. 

—  United  States 
Senator  Cummins. 


He  saw  the  foreign  roads  —  in 
England  and  France,  the  best  in 
Europe  —  and  in  other  Continental 
countries  —  and  he  knows. 

The  part  railroads  have  played  in 
the  development  of  the  United  States 
is  beyond  measure. 

American  railroads  have  achieved 
high  standards  of  public  service  by 
far-sighted  and  courageous  investment 
of  capital,  and  by  the  constant  striv¬ 
ing  of  managers  and  men  for  rewards 
for  work  well  done. 


We  have  the  best  railroads  in  the 
world  —  we  must  continue  to  have 
the  best. 


But  they  must  grow. 

To  the  $20,000,000,000  now  invested  in  our 
railroads,  there  will  have  to  be  added  in  the 
next  few  years,  to  keep  pace  with  the  Nation’s 
business,  billions  more  for  additional  tracks, 
Stations  and  terminals,  cars  and  engines, 
electric  power  houses  and  trains,  automatic 
Bignals,  safety  devices,  the  elimination  of 
grade  crossings — and  for  reconstruction  and 
engineering  economies  that  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  transportation. 

To  attract  to  the  railroads  in  the  future 
the  investment  funds  of  many  thrifty  citizens, 
the  directing  genius  of  the  most  capable 
builders  and  managers,  and  the  skill  and 
loyalty  of  the  best  workmen — in  competition 
with  other  industries  bidding  for  capital, 
managers  and  men — the  railroad  industry 
must  hold  out  fair  rewards  to  capital,  to 
managers  and  to  the  men. 

American  railroads  will  continue  to  set 
world  standards  and  adequately  serve  the 
Nation  s  needs  if  they  continue  to  be  ouilt 
and  operated  on  the  American  principle  of 
rewards  for  work  well  done. 


&iw  admii&ancnt  u  published  by  the 
<EAssociailoiipf Slailwaij  %. xecutLved. 

Those  desiring  information  concerning  the  railroad 
situation  may  obtain  literature  by  writing  to  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Railway  Executives ,  01  Broadway,  New  York 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


TURNIPS  and  COW  BISETS — Am  in  (he  market 
to  purchase.  Address  J.  II.  WAltNER,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Farms,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Extracted  buckwheat,  f.  o.  b.  iny 
station,  10-lb.  pails  in  lots  of  two  or  more, 
$2.35  each;  <;0-ll>.  cans,  $12;  12-lb.  cans,  de¬ 
livered  In  2d  zone,  $3.20;  3d  zone,  $3.35.  Write  - 
for  price  on  clover  honey.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
West  Danby,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 40-50  thousand  Wilder  currant  cut¬ 
tings.  p,  O.  BOX  65,  Marlborough,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -890-egg  Cyphers  incubators.  Write 
NELSON'S,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Bull  gears  and  pinions  for  Knicker¬ 
bocker  farm  tractor;  not  used;  slightly  rusted; 
$25.  f.  o.  b.  Newfield.  WILBUR  L.  1IINE, 
Newfield,  N.  Y. 


SAWMILL — Am  in  the  market  to  purchase  a 
good  second-hand  sawmill.  Address  J.  II. 
WARNER,  Hampton  Farms,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


NICE  red  Baldwin  apples  for  the  holidays; 

hand-picked  and  sound  all  the  way  through; 
seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($7.50)  per  bid. 
f.  o.  b.  express  company.  Lock  port;  send  cheeks 
or  money  order.  HARRY  A.  NELSON,  Route 
2,  Loekport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8-16  Avery  tractor  with  Grand  De¬ 
tour  2-bottom  14-in.  plows;  $600.00.  BEN 
McENTEER,  Lumber  City.  Pa. 


SEPARATORS — One  new  Primrose  and  two  Iowa 
and  one  slightly  used  American:  will  exchange 
for  registered  calves  or  bred  gilt,  any  breed. 
RLY  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Hendersonville, 
N.  C. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1903. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 


MARKET  TONE  LESS  CONFIDENT,  DEMAND 
LIGHTER  AND  VALUES  SLIGHTLY 
WEAKER. 

With  the  close  of  active  holiday  buying 
of  produce  the  markets  show  signs  of 
hesitation.  The  long  advance  of  fully 
two  months  came  to  a  halt,  except  for 
potatoes.  Shipments  of  all  lines  are 
slightly  over  1,000  cars  per  day. 

Potatoes  have  advanced  about  45c  since 
the  middle  of  October.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  gain  has  occurred  since  the 
middle  of  November.  The  situation  still 
appears  fairly  strong  in  sopie  sections  but 
cold  weather  in  the  West  has  interfered 
so  generally  with  shipments  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  what  the  supply  would  be 
with  mild  weather  for  transportation. 
Prices  are  highest  in  Idaho  shipping  sec¬ 
tions  where  fancy  varieties  sold  as  high 
as  .$.‘5.25  per  100  lbs.  sacked  and  lowest 
prices  in  Maine  at  $2.80  per  100  lbs. 
sacked,  thus  reversing  the  usual  order  of 
things,  when  Maine  used  to  be  about  the 
highest  priced  shipping  point,  and  Idaho 
and  the  Northwest  the  location  of  lowest 
priced  potatoes.  Values  in  other  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  are  somewhere  between 
these  limits,  averaging  about  $3  at  ship¬ 
ping  points.  The  city  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets  range  $3  to  $3.50  for  sales  in  large 
lots. 

ONIONS  AND  CABBAGE  IN  WAITING 
POSITION 

Cabbage  markets  have  held  the  recent 
advances  to  $00  and  $65  per  ton  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  for  long  keeping  stock  and 
$05  to  $80  in  city  wholesale  markets. 
Even  the  less  desirable  grades  of  stock 
have  sold  from  $50  to  $00  per  ton  bulk. 
Values  have  just  about  doubled  since  the 
middle  of  September.  Onion  quotations 
have  followed  nearly  the  same  course  as 
the  cabbage  market,  having  nearly  doubled 
since  the  middle  of  September  and  show¬ 
ing  an  appearance  at  hesitation  at  pres¬ 
ent  and  signs  of  falling  off  in  demand. 
General  range  in  city  wholesale  markets 
for  best  stock  is  $5  to  $0.25  per  100  lbs. 
Kastern  markets  are  about  25c  average 
higher  than  those  in  the  Middle  West. 
Prospect  of  Southern  competition  in  early 
Spring  is  somewhat  affected  by  recent  un¬ 
favorable  weather  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  which  interfered  with  the  work  of 
transplanting  and  condition  of  the  crop 
is  not  so  good  as  it  was  last  year  at  this 
time  in  those  leading  States  producing 
the  American  Bermuda  onions.  North¬ 
ern  buyers  are  said  to  be  offering  South¬ 
ern  growers  $2  per  crate  in  advance,  a 
price  which  indicates  a  belief  in  rather 
high  values  next  Spring. 

EXPORTS  AND  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

Canadian  exports  of  potatoes  to  this 
country  are  decreasing  in  recent  weeks 
and  comprise  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  total  supplies,  although  the  shipments 
of  nearly  600  cars  per  week  credited  to 
Maine  suggest  that  part  of  this  heavy 
movement  may  be  from  Canada. 

Exports  of  American  apples  to  British 
countries  are  turning  out  rather  unfavor¬ 
ably.  Brices  average  low  except  for  fancy 
grades  and  often  show  no  profit  or  even, 
actual  loss  when  compared  with  prices  in 
our  own  markets.  No.  I  Maine  Baldwins 
have  ranged  $7.00  to  $10.20  at  Glasgow. 
Beckoning  19c  to  the  shilling  expenses  of 
about  $5  come  out  of  these  returns. 
Grades  below  No.  1  show  very  little 
net  over  expenses.  g.  b.  f. 


Commercial  Apple  Report 


The  commercial  apple  crop  for  the 
Tinted  States  is  now  estimated  at  20,- 
174.000  barrels  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates.  This  estimate  is  the  final 
one  of  the  season  and  indicates  that  the 
crop  has  overrun  even  the  most  liberal 
estimates,  particularly  in  the  Par  West. 
There  lias  been  an  increase  of  1.758.000 
barrels  over  the  November  1  estimate  and 
this  increase  has  occurred  principally  in 
the  box  apple  district,  although  there 
has  been  a  very  considerable  increase 
throughout  some  of  the  barreled  apple  sec¬ 
tions,  particularly  Michigan  and  Ar¬ 
kansas.  Arkansas,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho  and  California  have  the  largest 
crop  in  their  history.  The  commercial 
crop  of  the  United  States  as  now  esti¬ 
mated.  exceeds  last  year’s  crop  by  1.431,- 
000  barrels. 

Commercial  Crop 

Barrels  Barrels 


Final 

Final 

State 

1910 

1918 

Maine  . 

601,000 

220.000 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

187.000 

122.000 

Vermont  . 

105.000 

Massachusetts  . 

335.000 

300.000 

Rhode  Island  . 

24,000 

20.000 

Connecticut  . 

119.000 

108.000 

New  York  . 2 

.975.000 

5,950.000 

New  Jersey  . 

587,000 

514.000 

Pennsylvania  . 

759.000 

1.110.000 

Delaware  . 

192.000 

180.000 

Maryland  . 

220.000 

315,000 

Virginia  . 1 

,508.000 

1,700.000 

West  Virginia  . 

048.000 

1 ,092.000 

North  Carolina  .... 

92.000 

184,000 

Ocorjjifl.  .«,«••••••• 

57.000 

117.000 

Ohio  ,  #»••••*••«*•• 

301.000 

902.000 

I n (liana  ••••»•••••• 

197,000 

200,000 

Illinois  •••••••••*•• 

750,000 

837,000 

Michigan  . 

. .  .1,109,000 

1.495.000 

Wisconsin  . 

. .  .  126,000 

114.000 

Minnesota  . 

40.000 

I  owa  . 

101.000 

Missouri  . 

735.000 

South  Dakota'.. 

3,000 

3.000 

Nebraska  . 

. . .  215.000 

72.000 

Kansas  . 

333.000 

Kentucky  . 

108.000 

Tennessee  . 

. . .  87.000 

218.000 

Alabama  . 

...  10.000 

20.000 

Texas  . 

11.000 

Oklahoma  . 

. . .  43.000 

17.000 

Arkansas  . 

.  .  .  1 .010.000 

241.0(H) 

Montana  . 

75.000 

( ’olorado  . 

527.000 

New  Mexico  . . . . 

...  224,000 

117.000 

Arizona  . 

15.000 

Utah  . 

103.000 

Idaho  . 

. .  .  1,200,000 

112.000 

Washington  . . . . 

. .  .6.440.000 

4.290,000 

Oregon  . 

071.000 

California  . 

1,127,000 

Total,  U.  S . 20,174.000  24,743,000 


Farm  and  Garden  News 

The  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Buffalo  De¬ 
cember  11.  Provisions  were  made  for  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  annual  Futur¬ 
ity  prizes  of  the  future.  Mr.  Myron  A. 
Clark  of  Elms  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  “Register  of  Merit  Testing.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  years:  Harry  S.  Gail.  East  Aurora, 
president ;  It.  L.  Bielby,  Rome,  vice-presi¬ 
dent ;  C.  O.  Gould.  East  Hampton,  L.  I., 
secretary  -  treasurer ;  George  Machmer, 
Eden ;  M.  H.  Clark,  Elm ;  George  S. 
Smith,  Geneva,  and  E.  E.  Horton,  Bing- 
ampton.  directors.  F.  B.  Keeney.  War¬ 
saw;  William  Ross  Proctor.  New  York, 
and  P.  W.  Sessions,  Utica,  futurity  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Dairy  Association  was  held  in  the  offices 
of  the  association  in  Chicago  on  Friday, 
December  5.  The  following  directors 
were  elected  to  succeed  those  whose  terms 
expired  this  year :  Mr.  J.  A.  Walker, 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Hill.  Mr.  W.  F.  Skinner, 
Mr.  Robert  Scoville,  Mr  C  M.  Burdette, 
Mr.  Ralph  Stoddard.  Mr.  John  LeFebcr, 
Mr.  J.  K.  Dering.  Mr.  F.  Lothrop  Ames. 
The  matter  of  holding  annual  sales  of 
cattle  during  the  show  was  discussed,  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  those  present  that 
the  sales  should  be  continued  as  inaugu¬ 
rated  iu  1919.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  followed  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  members,  and  the  folio »ving  of¬ 
ficers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Dean  IT.  E.  Van  Norman,  president ;  Col. 
G.  Watson  French,  vice-president ;  J.  A. 
Walker,  vice-president  and  treasurer ;  W. 
E.  Skinner,  secretary.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  upon  the  question  of 
how  to  incorporate  grade  cow  exhibits  iu 
the  show,  either  through  bull  clubs.  f‘o\v 
test  associations  or  extension  departments 
of  colleges,  and  the  idea  was  approved  of 
and  referred  to  the  executive  committee 
for  action. 

Farmers’  Week  tit  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  February  9-13,  inclusive.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  is  to  be  devoted  to  market- 
ng  and  the  economical  distribution  of 
food.  A  wide  range  of  topics  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  week. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Farmers’  Week,  tractor  school  and 
boys’  and  girls’  club  week.  Delaware  Col- 
legs.  Newark.  Del..  Dec.  29- Jan.  3. 

American  Bornological  Society.  St. 
Louis,  Mo..  Dec.  30-31  and  Jan.  1.  1920; 
secretary.  E.  R.  Lake,  2033  Park  Road 
N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Winter  course  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Cobleskill,  N.  J.,  Jan.  5-Feb.  27, 
1920. 

Winter  courses.  Ohio  State  College, 
Columbus,  Jan.  5-Feb.  27.  1920. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting,  Chestertown,  Md., 
J ;tn  0-8.  1920. 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Association,  an¬ 
nual  show,  St.  Albans,  Jan.  0-9,  1920; 
B.  P.  Greene,  secretary. 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Rochester.  Jan.  14-10,  1920. 

Agricultural  Week,  Trenton.  N.  J., 
Jan.  12-17.  1920. 

Massachusetts  Union  Fanners’  meet¬ 
ing.  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Jau. 
19-23,  1920. 

Farm  Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  l'a., 
Jan.  20-23  .1920. 

Agricultural  Week,  Harrisburg.  Pa., 
Jan.  20-23. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show, 
New  York.  Jan.  20-24.  1920. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Albany,  Jan.  21-22.  1920. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  lift.v- 
third  annual  meeting.  Jau.  27-28,  1920, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus;  secre¬ 
tary.  R.  B.  Cruickshank.  Columbus. 

Farmers’  Week,  Michigan  Agricultural 
College.  Fast  Lansing,  Mich.,  Feb.  2-6. 

New  York  State  Grange,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Rochester,  Feb.  9-12,  1920. 

Connecticut  Farmers’  Week,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  exhibit.  State  Ar¬ 
mory,  Hartford,  Feb.  9-14,  1920. 

Farmers’  Week.  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
0-13,  1020. 

Connecticut  Bornological  Society,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Hartford,  Feb.  12-13. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Pomace  for  Hogs 

What  is  ^  the  food  value  of  apple 
pomace?  What  would  be  necessary  to 
mix  with  it  to  make  a  balanced  ration 
for  brood  sows  to  keep  them  in  a  good 
thrifty  condition?  F.  E. 

New  York. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  apple  pomace 
would  be  equal  in  feeding  value  to  12 
lbs.  of  grain.  Where  the  material  is  fed 
directly  from  the  cider  press  one  pound 
of  the  material  would  practically  equal 
one  pound  of  silage  for  feeding  dairy 
cows.  Brood  sows,  however,  do  not  re¬ 
quire  succulent  feed  and,  as  the  material 
is  so  bulky  and  the  amount  that  a  pig 
would  eat  is  rather  limited,  one  must  not 
expect  to  secure  much  actual  feeding 
value  from  this  substance.  In  any  event 
the  material  would  soon  become  sour  and 
rancid.  For  a  brood  sow  weighing  400 
lbs.  the  following  daily  ration  is  sug¬ 
gested  :  10  lbs.  of  apple  pomace,  3  lbs. 

of  ground  oats,  1  lb.  of  cornmeal,  %  lb. 
of  digester  tankage. 


Thriftless  Pigs 

Will  you  give  me  a  growing  ration  for 
pigs  about  12  weeks  old,  weighing  about 
30  lbs.?  I  am  feeding  corn,  this  year’s 
crop,  and  slop.  They  have  no  range  or 
pasture.  They  are  not  doing  well,  and 
I  think  they  have  the  mange.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  to  do  for  it?  _  They  are 
white  in  color,  but  their  skin  is  dark  and 
dirty  looking,  especially  on  the  neck  be¬ 
hind  the  ears.  J.  e.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

A  useful  mixture  for  pigs  12  weeks  old 
would  be  the  following  grains :  30  lbs. 

of  shelled  corn,  50  lbs.  of  ground  oats,  15 
lbs.  of  middlings,  5  lbs.  of  digester  tank¬ 
age  or  oilmeal.  In  addition  you  could 
feed  some  new  corn,  in  which  event  it 
would  be  well  to  increase  the  digester 
tankage  to  10  per  ceut  of  the  amount  of 
corn  used.  A  12-weeks-old  pig  should 
weigh  more  than  30  lbs.  In  fact,  a  pig 
70  days  old  should  weigh  70  lbs.  It  is 
evident  that  your  pigs  have  been  stunted, 
and  you  will  probably  have  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  restoring  them  to  normal  develop¬ 
ment.  For  the  skin  trouble  you  refer  to 
they  should  be  dipped  or  washed  with  a 
five  per  cent  solution  of  creolin,  after 
which  they  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed 
with  sweet  oil  or  raw  linseed  oil.  Give 
them,  in  addition  to  the  ration  suggested, 
free  access  to  a  mineral  mixture  contain¬ 
ing  equal  parts  of  charcoal,  sulphur,  bone 
meal  and  salt. 


Handling  Two  Cows 

I  wish  advice  about  two  cows.  One  is 
a  Holstein- Jersey  cross,  fresh  last  March 
and  due  to  freshen  again  March  15.  She 
gives  only  six  quarts  daily.  The  other 
is  a  grade  Guernsey,  seven  years  old. 
fresh  two  weeks  ago.  but  does  not  give 
over  eight  quarts  a  day.  The  calf  died 
soon  after  birth.  I  have  a  barrel  of 
molasses  on  hand  ;  it  costs  $14  for  fil  gal¬ 
lons.  Gluten  is  $3.70  per  cwt. ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $4.30:  linseed  meal.  $4  80; 
ground  oats,  $3  25 ;  bran,  $2.55 ;  corn- 
meal,  $3.25;  middlings,  $3.75.  We  have 
corn  fodder  enough  to  feed  for  one  month  ; 
after  that  I  shall  have  to  buy  hay,  usually 
clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  We  can  buy 
beet  pulp  feed  at  $4.30  per  cwt.  M.  n. 

New  Jersey. 

It  would  seem  that  the  production  from 
the  two'  cows  is  relatively  low,  as  the 
Guernsey  cow  should  give  at  least  15 
quarts  of  milk  per  day  during  her  flush 
flow.  Production,  however,  is  a  quality 
that  is  inherited,  and  it  may  be  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  you  to  increase  the 
flow  of  milk.  Limiting  the  feeding  stuffs 
to  the  materials  mentioned,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  following:  100  lbs.  of  beet 
pulp,  100  lbs.  of  gluten,  200  lbs.  of 
ground  oats.  100  lbs.  of  bran,  200  lbs.  of 
cornmeal.  Feed  one  pound  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  daily  for  each  three  pounds  of  milk 
produced  per  cow  per  day.  If  you  desire 
to  use  the  molasses  dilute  one  pound  of 
the  molasses  with  five  pounds  of  water 
and  saturate  the  grain  ration  just  before 
feeding.  You  could  feed  as  much  as  two 
or  three  pounds  of  the  molasses  per  cow 
per  day.  If  you  could  get  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay  it  would  be  preferable  to  the 
mixed  hay,  as  Timothy  does  not  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  supplying  even  roughage 
to  milch  cows. 

Where  the  number  of  cows  maintained 
is  limited  to  two  or  three,  and  where  one 
does  not  have  either  silage  or  succulence 
of  any  sort,  the  following  mixture  is 
recommended :  25  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  25 

lbs.  of  oats,  25  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  25  lbs. 
of  gluten  or  oilmeal.  This,  together  with 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay,  is  well  suited  for 
feeding  milch  cows.  I  should  feed  the 
grain  twice  a  day,  equal  parts,  morning 
and  evening.  I  would  also  feed  the  hay 
twice  a  day,  and  give  the  corn  fodder  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Unless  you  are 
selling  your  milk  on  a  butterfat.  content 
you  would  gain  very  little  by  installing 
a  Babcock  tester.  It  would  pay  you  to 
weigh  the  milk  at  each  milking  in  order 
to  determine  just  how  much  grain  you 
should  feed.  A  small  handful  of  salt 
every  other  day  would  suffice;  yet  there 
is  no  danger  of  giving  excessive  amounts 
of  salt  if  it  is  not  mixed  with  the  grain, 
but  rather  placed  in  a  little  box  w’here 
the  cows  can  have  access  to  the  salt  at 
all  times. 


What’s  the  milk  price?’* 


Costs  More — 

Makes  You  More 


Cheap  Feeding — 
Not  Cheap  Feeds 

EVERYWHERE,  these  days,  dairymen 
are  striving  to  lower  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  by  lower-cost  feeding. 

But  lower-cost  feeding  cannot  be  secured  by 
cheap,  low-quality  feeds. 

When  a  feed  sells  for  less  than  Unicorn 
Dairy  Ration  it  must  be  because  it  contains 
lower-priced,  lower-quality  ingredients. 

It  isn’t  the  price  you  pay  for  a  feed  that 
counts — it  is  the  profit  you  can  make  by 
feeding  it. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  just 
received  from  Captain  A.  Henry  Higginson, 
owner  of  Nancy  Whitehall,  world’s  record. 
Junior  four-year-old  Ayrshire,  shows  what 
one  breeder  thinks  of  Unicorn  Dairy 
Ration : 

*  T  m  glad  to  tell  you  that,  in  my  opinion. 
Unicorn  is  the  greatest  milk  producing 
feed  in  the  world  today,  and  not  only 
produces  milk,  but  keeps  the  animals  well 
and  healthy  while  they  are  producing  and 
leaves  no  bad  after  effects.” 

CHAPIN  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

•  OB  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


CA|i  —  It  is  pene- 
■  Or  tratinx:,  s  oo  t  h- 
ing  ami  healing,  and 
1L.  for  all  Old  Sores. 
1110  Bruises,  or 
Wounds,  Felons,  Boils. 
U ■■  ma'am  Corns  and 
11  uman  Bunions 
CAUSTIC)  BALSAM  has 
Jv  no  equal  ns 
DUUy  a  ^  Liniment. 


Wc  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  dots 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  horn  its  ex¬ 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

allStiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhlll,  Tex.—1 “One  bottlo  Caustic  Balaam  did 
my  rheumatism  moro  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor’s  hills.”  OTTO  A.  BEYEK. 

Price  SI -75  por  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  K. 

The  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMS  COMPANY,  Clevaland.0. 


Get  Clean  Milk 

In  winter,  when  the  cows  are  stabled  and  it  Is 
hard1  to  keep  the  udders  clean,  clip  the  flanks 
and  udders  every  few  weeks — a  few  minutes  will 
do  it  If  you  use  a  Stewart  No.  I  Machine — then 
the  parts  can  be  wiped  in  a  jiffy  and  the  milk 
will  he  clean  and  free  from  dirt.  Clips  horses 
also.  Complete,  only  $12.75  at  your  dealer’s,  or 
send  $2  direct  and  pay  balance  when  it  conics. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dap*.  A I  4 1 ,  1 2th  SL  and  Central  A*a.«  Chicago.  III. 


■  Great  for  Udder  Troubles 


S 


This  liberal  60o  package  of  soothing, 
healing  ointment  will  keep  your  cows’  ud¬ 
ders  soft,  smooth  and  free  from  all  condi¬ 
tions  that  make  milking  unpleasant  and 
reduce  the  milk  yield. 

Bag  Balm  Is  known,  and  used  wherever 
cows  are  raised.  It  is  perfect  Insurance 
against  lossoa  resulting  from  Caked  Bag, 
Cow  Pox,  Chapping,  Inflammation,  Chafing, 
etc.  It  penetrates  and  heals  quickly,  re¬ 
storing  the  injured  tissues.  Cows  give  milk 
freely  and  la  full  quantity  from  healthy 
udders. 

Druggists,  feed  dealers  and  general  stores 
■ell  Bag  Balm.  Free  booklet,  “Dairy 
Wrinkles.**  sent  on  request. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


s 


FARMS  AND  HOMES 

WHERE  LIFE  IS  WORIH  LIVING.  Moderate  prices— genial 
climate— productive  lands.  For  information  write 

SIATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  •  Dover,  Delaware 


4  Dutchess  Comity  Farms  For  Sale  iTa* 

dairy  farm,  with  Stdfek  and  Tools.  133  acres,  dairy 
Farm.  116  acres,  dairy  Farm.  4  acres,  Poultry 
Farm.  STANLEY  H.  TITUS.  Agt.Winodale, Dutchess  C0..N.Y. 


For  Sale— Grain,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farms 

from  5  to  150-acres  in  size  in  best  section  of  South 
Jersey.  Excellent  soil.  Long  growing  season.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Good  terms.  W.  m.  wiikitlet,  Kim.r,  N.  J. 


Ventilate 

Your  Barn 


With 


PULLMAN 

VENTILATORS 


Keeps  yonr  barn  free  of  foul  air.  makes  a 
healthier  condition  for  cattle  and  horses  ami 
a  safe  place  for  crops.  A  scientific  exhaust 
ventilator  easily  applied  on  any  roof.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use.  Write  for  prices  and  further 
information.  Agents  Wanted. 

PULLMAN  VENTILATOR  &  MFG.  CO. 
301  W.  York  Ave.,  York,  Pa. 


I  1  MARK  A  DOLLAR  AN  IIOTR.  SELL  MEX1IET8 

rl2.eniS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
®  in  all  u  ten  si  Is.  Sample  package  live. 

COLLETTE  MFG.  CO.,  Pept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


I  EARN.  THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS. 
—  We  are  giving  better  instruction  and  more  for  the 
money  than  any  other  school.  Write  for  reasons 
why.  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MOTORING.  Utica.  New  York 


AGENTSWANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address:  — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  2465  W.  State  St.. 
OLEAN,  N.  Y. 
or 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


1900 
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December  27,  1919 


Giant  Bronze  T urkeys 

Young  stock  for  sale  from  our  wonderful  55- 
pound  tom — BLOOMFIELD  KING  —  Buy 
our  Turkeys  and  improve  your  flock. 

Pullets  and  Hens.  .  ,  $20.00  to  $25.00 
Cockerels  and  Toms.  .  25,00  to  50.00 


Order  eggs  now  for  spring  delivery  from 


RING  NECK  PHEASANTS 


WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS 
GIANT  BRONZETURKEYS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bloomfield  Farms 

America’s  Largest  Game  Farm 
1722  Penobscot  Building 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Write  for  Price  List  and 
free  descriptive  Booklet  of 
Instructions. 
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Cockerels,  Baby 
Chicks,  Eggs 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  I{.  T. 
ReJs,  B.  P.  Bocks,  W. 
Wyanuottes.  F  a  r  m 
range  i.  -avy  laying 
stock  that  will  multiply 
your  pou ltry  protlts.  1 1- 
lustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 

GALEN  FARMS 
Box  100  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


S  White  Leghorns 

3,000  breeders  on  free  Farm  Range, tBred 
Specially  for  heavy  egg  production. 

BARRON  STRAIN 

CHOICE  COCKS  and  COCKERELS  SALE 

Single  Birds  $5  each.  3  for$12.  In  lotsof  5  or  more 
$3  each.  Get  your  breeders  before  winterjsets  in. 
No  hens  nor  pullets  for  sale.  Circular  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED 

With  the  amount  of  eggs  your  Leghorns  are  producing  ) 
If  not.  we  can  send  you  some  that  will  satisfy  you.  Our 
birds  are  pure  BARRON  Leghorns  bred  from  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  trap-nested  nnd  pedigreed  stock.  We  have 
several  hundred  early  hatched  pedigreed  cockerels  bred 
from  carefully  selected  trap-nested  hens  with  records 
from  176  to  268.  Priced  according  to  pedigree  and  quality. 
All  stock  guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 
THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Sale  of 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels 

Large,  handsome,  robust  cockerels  from  pedigreed 
stock— part  Barron.  ♦3.50-$5-$10  each.  Send  for  circular. 

ARTHUR  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


While  Leghorn  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

March  hatched  on  farm  range.  Bred  from  200-egg 
type  stock.  Price,  $5  and  $10  each.  Our  breeders 
are  certified  by  Cornell.  Booking  orders  now  for 
Baby  chicks  and  eggs.  Hamilton  Farm,  Huntington,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Wilbnrtha  strain.  Free  range.  @2.50  each. 

G.  MINTURN,  Box  623,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.Y- 


St  ftp  |/  100  S.  W.  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  AND  COCKS 

vU  vIV”  for  immediate  shipment,  S3. 50  up.  Barron 
rpne  birds  bred  from  heavy  layers.  Also  BABY 
tntw  CHICK  orders  booked  now.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


PEDIGREE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

GIVEENDALE  FARMS,  Greeiiclale,  N.  Y. 


S.  O.  "W.  X-ieghorns 

COCKERELS:  Only  a  few  left.  All  birds  pedigreed.  $5 
each.  OLENHOPE  FARM,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


SP  U/hita  L  E  PnoL’orolo  Ferris  230-264-Egg  8 
.  U,  n  IIIUJ  horn  tlUURBIcIS  Free  Range,  vigorous 


;  Strain. 

HORN  r  . 

birds.  $5.  «.  V.  F.  OSBORNE,  K.  F.  I).  No.  l,Wuliln(toii,  Conn. 


White  Leghorn  LAYING  YEARLINGS 

Over  200-egg  stock.  ICl  Briton  Farm,  Darlington,  Md. 


PARKS  WINTER  LAYING 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Won  at  Storrs,  Northern  American, 
Canadian  and  Missouri  Laying  Con¬ 
tests.  Made  the  remarkable  winter 
contest  record  of  134  eggs  (5  birds) 
in  Jan.  Over  22  lbs.  of  favorable 
reports  from  customers.  Gen ’I  Cir. 
FREE.  Most  instructive  catalog  so 
far  printed  25c,  it  Is  returnable. 
I.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA, 


Oockerels— Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  maimen 

Either  light  or  dark.  Choice  breeding  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  cockerels  a  specialty,  March  and  April  hatched, 
at  $6,  $7.60,  $10,  $16  and  $20  each.  Burkes'  lieavy -laying 
strain,  same  age,  $6.  $7.60  and  $10.  Must  please  or  money 
refunded.  I.  II.  II  A  OO  l£  N,  Sergcuntavllle,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rocks  for  Sale  ApoX„^ 

to  secure  a  few  well  bred  pullet*,  sired  by  pedigreed 
male  birds  from  252-egg  hens  or  better.  Only  a  few 
choice  cockerels  left.  C.  W.  &  H.  J.  ECKHART,  Shohola,  Pa. 


Francais  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  f£uBrfoer  scaie; 

Also  trapnested  breeders.  Winner  of  last  Storrs  con' 
test.  JULES  F  FRANCAIS, Westliampton  Beach,  L.  I  ,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Parks'  Winter  laying  strain,  $5  nnd  each. 

I>.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


1 00  Bar.  P.  Rock  &  W.  &  Col.  Wyandottes  Zeedew 

ol’  quality.  Price  reasonable.  Dr.  S.  C.  MOVER,  Lansdile.  Pa 


For  Sale-20  Barred  Rock  Pullels  w',’iiarownnn!i 

ready  to  lay.  $8.50  each.  GEORGE  HENSCHEN,  Washington,  N.  J. 


TIFFANY’S  Superior  Chicks  That  Live 

Silver,  White  and  Columbian  Wyandottos,  Buff, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Reds,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin,  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner  riunl/linivn 
A  1,1)11  A II  l'ODLTHY  t'A KM,  R,  34.  l'tioenixvllle,  P*.  UUCKIIIlgJ 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  In  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
December  1 2,  1919: 


BARRED  ROCKB 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Samuel  M.  Monks,  Conn . 

Edward  F.  Goddard  R.  1 . 

Ore.  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Oneok  Farm,  L,  1 . 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ontario . 

Gossard  Breeding  Estates . 

Kock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Ingleside  Farm.N.  Y . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . 

WHITE  ROCKB 

W.  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . 

H.  A  Wilson.  N.  H . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  ,  N.  H . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  M  •«* . 

Chickatawbut  Farms  Mass . 

BUFF  ROCKB 

A.  A.  Hall,  Conn . 

T.  J.  Knslin,  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

M errytbought  Farm,  Conn . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn . . 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  Conn . 

Herbert  I,  Warren,  Que.,  Canada  .... 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Langford  Poultry  Farm.  B.  C . 

Middlebrook  Farm,  N.  Y . 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

H.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDB 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Richard  Allen,  Mass . 

H.  S.  Bickford.  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen, Conn . . . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Chas.  II.  Lane,  Mass . . . 

W.  E.  Bumsted,  Conn . . 

H.  P.  Doming.  Conn . 

Benjamin  Guyette,  Mass . . 

Tri-Acre  Farm,  Conn . 

Edward  P.  Usher,  Mass . 

N stick  Farm.  R.  1 . 

John  E.  Dorsey,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 
A.  L.  Anderson,  N.  H . 

RUSSIAN  ORLOFFS 

W  H  Bassett,  Conn . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 
George  U.  Swain,  Conn . 

DARK  CORNISH 

Henry  K.  Jones,  Conn  . 

OREOONS 

Ore,  Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

F.  A.  Brizzee,  Pa . 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORN? 

A.  H.  Penny,  N,  Y . 

W.  Edgar  Baker,  Jr.,  L.  I . 

S.  G.  McLean,  Conn . 

Glenhope  Farm,  Mass . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Kirkup  Bros,  N.  Y . . . . 

A.  B.  Hull,  Conn . 

Eigenrauch  A  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

James  O  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

L.  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

L.  E.  lngoldsby,  N.  Y . 

B  8.  Ells,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Heigl’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . . 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

C.  Rasmussen,  N.  J . . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein  N.  J . 

Laywell  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

K  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Poultry  Yards,  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Clifford  I.  Stoddard,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hansen,  Ore . 

Alex  McVittie,  Mich . 

Mrs.  J.  L  Theusen,  Conn . 

Rockland  Co.  Poultry  Assn.,  N.  Y.... 

Bert  Horsfall,  Quebec . 

U.  S.  Disc.  Barracks,  Kan . 

U.  S.  Dist.  Barracks,  Kuu . 

Ilopowell  Farms,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . . 

M.  J.  Quaokenbush,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N  Y . . 

Columbia  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . . 

Wi Hanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

C.  H  Greene,  N.  J . 

Coleman  Miles,  111 . 


Total. 
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A  New  Egg-laying  Contest 

The  great  success  of  the  Vineland  egg- 
laying  contest  has  encouraged  the  poultry 
authorities  at  the  Agricultural  College  to 
establish  two  more  contests.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  locate  one  in  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  the  other  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State.  This  is  an  excellent  plan,  as 
New  Jersey,  from  its  peculiar  shape  and 
conditions,  is  clearly  divided  into  three 
ranges  of  climatic  conditions.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Central  station  is  to  he 
located  in  Monmouth  (fcmty.  The  most 
logical  location  for  the  ■Northern  station 
is  in  Bergen  County,  ^fchere  is  every 
reason  why  a  contest  Wealed  in  this 
county  would  immediately  prove  a  great 
success.  This  section  frf  New  Jersey  is 
rapidly  passing  into  small  farms,  and  the 
chief  interest  of  the  future  will  unques¬ 
tionably  be  fruit-growing  and  poultry- 
keening.  It  is  close  to  New  York,  and 


poultrymen  can  easily  establish  a  fine 
business  by  parcel  post;  in  fact,  this  form 
of  delivery  is  sure  to  be  greatly  developed 
in  the  future.  The  county  is  also  easy  of 
access  from  New  York  and  all  surround¬ 
ing  territory,  and  great  crowds  of  visitors 
will  undoubtedly  come  to  the  contest  to 
make  a  study  of  breeding  and  feeding 
conditions.  Naturally,  the  location  of  a 
contest  of  this  sort  must  become  more  or 
less  of  a  local  co-operative  matter.  The 
State  will  do  the  work,  provide  the  labor 
and  supervision,  but  it  remains  for  the 
people  to  provide  the  equipment.  The 
people  of  upper  New  Jersey,  and  Bergen 
County  in  particular,  will  naturally  be 
expected  to  finance  (his  matter,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  providing  land  and  buildings  for 
the  contest.  It  is  one  of  the  best  oppor- 
' unities  ever  given  the  people  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  to  get  on  the  map,  advertise  their 
community  and  standardize  the  products 
which  they  can  most  rapidly  produce.  It 
will  be  far  better  to  have  such  an  opera¬ 
tion  financed  by  a  large  number  of  people, 
rather  than  to  make  it  a  rich  man’s  af¬ 
fair.  A  campaign  is  now  on  to  secure 
subscriptions  towards  a  fund  for  financing 
this  contest,  and  every  man.  woman  and 
child  who  is  interested  in  either  produc¬ 
ing  or  eating  an  egg  ought  to  have  a  hand 
in  this  work.  By  all  means  get  into  the 
campaign  and  help  put  this  over  as  a 
business  and  patriotic  enterprise.  Even 
those  who  never  expect  to  keep  a  hen  in 
the  world  will  be  benefited  by  this  ex¬ 
periment,  because  it  will  tend  to  increase 
the  production  of  eggs  and  develop  ,q 
great  direct  trade  by  parcel  post,  through 
which  eggs  can  be  promptly  delivered  at 
a  lower  price.  Thus  it  is  a  plan  not  only 
for  developing  upper  New  Jersey  as  a 
farm  sectiou,  but  also  a  plan  for  decreas¬ 
ing  the  high  cost  of  living  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  country  products.  The  R. 
N.-\T.  is  interested  in  this  plan,  and  will 
answer  all  questions  about  it.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  having  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  charge  is  ,T.  S.  Binder,  post¬ 
master  of  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  prints.  82  to  83e ;  tub,  fancy,  T5 
to  76e :  good  to  choice,  62  to  71c;  packing 
stock,  47  to  40c. 

tarns. 

Best,  nearby,  00  to  02c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  75  to  80c;  lower  grades,  08 
to  72c. 

LIVE  POULTRY'. 

Fowls.  32  to  34c ;  roosters.  21  to  22e : 
ducks,  28  to  34c;  geese,  24  to  20c;  tur¬ 
keys,  30  to  40c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best,  50  to  52c :  common  to 
good,  40  to  47c  ;  fowls,  28  to  3Gc  :  roosters, 
25e ;  broilers,  38  to  40c :  ducks,  2S  to  38c, 

POTATOES. 

Pennsylvania.  100  lbs..  ,$3.10  to  $3.05; 
New  York,  $3.40  to  $3.50;  nearby,  %-bu. 
bkt..  $1.15  to  $1.40;  sweet  potatoes,  bid., 
$2.75  to  $4.75. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  ton,  $00  to  $75:  onions,  100 
lbs.,  $5  to  $0 ;  pieklers,  $2.75  to  $3. 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  bbl..  $4  to  $0 ;  box.  $2  to  $3.75  ; 
cranberries,  bbl.,  $7  to  $9. 

ITAY'  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timothy.  $33;  No.  2.  $30 
to  $31  ;  No.  3,  $27  to  $28.  Straw,  rye, 
SI  4  to  $14.50;  oat  and  wheat,  $12.50  to 

$13. 


Boston  Markets 

BUTTER. 

Best  creamery.  72  to  72*40 ;  medium  to 
good,  65  to  71c;  ladles,  52  to  54c;  storage, 
G4  to  G9c. 

EGOS. 

Best,  nearby.  95  to  9Gc;  gathered,  best, 
92  to  93c:  common  to  good,  SO  to  85c; 
storage,  50  to  54e. 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls,  28  to  30c;  chickens,  2S  to  30c; 
roosters,  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  best.  50  to  55c;  good  to  choice, 
40  to  47c;  chickens,  32  to  40c;  fowls.  33 
to  3Sc;  ducks,  30  to  37c;  geese,  25  to  27c. 

APPLES. 

Greening,  $3.50  to  $5.50:  Baldwin,  $3 
to  $6.50;  King,  $4  to  $0.50;  Spy.  $3.50 
to  $5.50;  Ben  Davis,  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

POTATOES. 


CORNELL  m 

GASOLINE 

BROODER  HEATER 

Equal  to  five  Kerosene  Heaters 


MORE  EFFICIENT 

than 

A  COAL  HEATER 


ERICE  COMPLETE 

$11.50 


CAPACITY 

250 

CHICKS 


Saves  Time,  Labor.  Feed 
and  Fuel. 

Write  for  Catalog 

TRFMAN,  KING  &  CO, 
Dept,  B  ITHACA,  N  Y 


Marvel  Coal  Burner  pa® 

With  Liberty  Automatic  r.  1 T 

Regulator.  Prices  «  $a 

@10.75  to  834.75  01 

LIBERTY -MARVEL 
Oil  Burner  jrq$ 

Prices  SIB. 50  M 

Smokeless 

Perfect  \  . 

Automat. c  .  ' 

Regulation  — t—luJiCKX 

INTER-CON  VERT1BLE 

Any  coal  burning  01  tilt  can  be  convert¬ 
ed  into  nn  Oil  Heated  Hover  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Liberty  Marvel  Burner. 
Ask  for  particulars.  Price,  §10.50 

Liberty  Stove  Co.  inuiudc fphtlu  mV. 


SOFT-HEAT 


Greatest  Incubator  Discovery  in  50  Yetrs. 

Strong,  Healtiiy  Chicks  from 

good  egg.  Iron-Clad  Guarantee. 

Porter  Soft-Heat  Tubeless  Incubator 

combines  hot  nir  and  water.  Auto¬ 
matic  control  of  heat,  moisture  and 
ventilation.  Center  heat  plan,  round 
nrst,  ouk*  turn  semi-automatical  ly  with¬ 
out  removing  tray,— saves  timo  anti 
money,  simple,  Sate,  Sure.  Express  Prepaid. 
Write  for  Big  New  Free  Book* 
PORTER  IN CUBATOR  CO.  Box  160,  Blair, Nebraska 


Light— More  Eggs 

ARTIFICIAL  light  for  hen  houses  in- 
k  creases  egg  production.  Knight 
300  C.  P.  Gasoline  Lanterns  and  light¬ 
ing  systems  are  safe,  economical  and 
nearest  approach  to  sunlight  known. 
Write  for  special  introductory 
offer  A-l 

K.  &  G.  Lighting  Co. 

318  West  46th  St.  New  York,  N.Y 


prDkiA7niicThe  Best  t'et 

UtKmU£Unt  stock  Remedy 

Tor  Poultry,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Cats,  Rabbits,  Parrots.  Canary  and 
other  birds  or  pet  aniinnis,  Germozone  is  a  universal  and  safe 
remedy;  for  colds,  snuffles,  roup,  sore  throat,  loss  of  voice  or  sinn¬ 
ing,  influenza,  bowel  trouble, distemper,  sore  eyes  or  ears,  canker, 
gleet,  loss  of  fur  or  feathers,  sores,  wounds, skin  disease,— or  ol  her 
affections  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

“My  hens  have  never  done  so  well  ns  this  year  nnd  haven’t 
lost  n  single  chick"  -Mrs  Flora  Kapple,  Wnlker,  In.  “Simply 
grand  for  rabbits’*—  L.W.  Browning.  Boone,  lu.  “Cannot  praise 
Germozone  enough.  I  use  it  for  chickens, stock  nnd  household’’ 
-Mrs.  Wm.  Hoeppel,  Hugo.  Okla.  "My  bird  puppi'8  don  t 
know  what  distemper  is  nnd  I  never  had  such  good  success 
before  with  chicks’’— Curly  Smith,  Kennett,  Mo. 


Maine,  Green  Mountain,  100  lbs.,  $3 
to  $3.25:  Cobbler.  $2.85  to  $2.95;  Cana¬ 
dian.  $2.40  to  $2.90;  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
$2.25  to  $2.35. 

VEGETABLE. 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  celery, 
doz.,  $1.50  to  $3;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  $1  to 
$1.25;  radishes,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  squash, 
ton,  830  to  $40;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $5.75 
to  $6.25. 

MILL  l-’EEl). 

Bran,  $49  to  $51  ;  middlings,  $49.50  to 
$53.50;  red  dog,  $65  to  $67 ;  gluten  feed. 
$71 :  hominy,  $67  ;  cottonseed  meal,  $7S 
to  $79. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy.  $36  to  $37;  No. 
2,  $32  to  $33 ;  No.  3.  $27  to  $30.  Straw, 
rye,  $17  to  $18;  oat,  $16. 

FISH. 

From  vessel  to  wholesalers:  Haddock, 
8c;  cod,  9  to  lop;  pollock,  4  to  I  Vg*' ;  sole, 
10c;  halibut,  45c. 


Germozone  is  sold  by  most  drug,  seed  and  poultry  supply  dealers, 
or  mulled  postpaid  in  25c,  75c  and  $1.50  packages  from  Omaha. 
Book  on  treatment  of  diseases  free  with  each  package. 

CEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Dept.  463  OMAHA,  NEB. 
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I  Important  to  Advertisers  ( 

|  -  | 

I  Copy  and  instructions  for  das-  | 

|  sifted  advertisements  or  change  f 

|  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs- 

\  day  morning  in  order  to  insure 

I  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

I  | 

1  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 

|  meats  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent  I 

advertisement  appearing  in  follovv- 
f  ing  week’s  paper. 
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<Ibt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Products,  Prices  and  Trade 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  18,  1010. 

Those  prices  and  notes  are  believed  to 
bo  fairly  representative  of  the  current  of 
trade  here.  The  range  given  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  covers  the  qualities  on  hand  at  the 
time.  The  best  grades  of  most  fruits  and 
vegetables,  live  stock  and  poultry  on  sale 
one  week  may  he  much  better  or  poorer 
than  next  week’s  offerings,  so  that  a 
lower  top  price  on  such  products  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  lower  general  market. 
This  does  not  apply  to  butter,  cheese  and 
eggs,  which  are  more  thoroughly  stand¬ 
ardized. 

MILK  TRICES. 

New  York,  for  December,  $3.08  per  100 
lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
210  miles  from  the  city,  with  4c  per  100 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 

PUTTER. 

No  special  change  in  price  is  noted. 
The  market  is  slow,  except  on  best  grades. 
Much  of  the  stock  shows  cold  weather 
defects,  and  prices  on  such  lots  have  to 
be  cut  accordingly. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

...  73 

@ 

74 

Good  to  Choice  . 

...  69 

M 

72*; 

Lower  Grades . 

@ 

66 

Storage,  best . 

® 

69 

Fair  to  good . 

62 

City  made . 

OP 

53 

Dairy,  best  . 

@ 

71 

Common  to  good  . 

@ 

65 

Packing  Stock . 

@ 

50 

CHEESE. 

Whole  Milk,  fanoy  . 

33 

Good  to  choice . 

@ 

32 

Skims,  best . 

...  22 

@ 

23 

Fair  to  good  . 

@ 

16 

Turkeys,  fancy,  lb . 

Chickens  choice  lb...... . 

.  35 

.  35 

.  26 

.  2  50 

BEANS. 

. 10  50 

.  6  75 

Bed  Kidney . 

W  hlt«  Kidney  ,  . 

....10  50 

Yellow  Eye....' . 

Lima.  California . 

....  7  00 

Apples,  Wealthy,  bbl . 

Twenty  Ounce . 

50 

@ 

7 

50 

00 

<§> 

7 

50 

York  Imperial .  . 

.  3 

UO 

@ 

1 

00 

Wolf  lUver . 

50 

@ 

6 

50 

Greening . 

50 

@> 

8 

50 

King . 

50 

@ 

7 

50 

Baldwin . 

. 4 

00 

@ 

7 

00 

Windfalls . 

.  1 

50 

@ 

2 

75 

Pears,  Seckel,  bbl . 

00 

(»! 

to 

00 

Sheldon,  bbl . 

00 

@ 

10 

00 

Kietfer.  bbl  . 

00 

(tf* 

6 

50 

Oranges,  box  . 

00 

& 

9 

50 

Lemons,  box  . 

50 

<8> 

6 

50 

Grape  Fruit . 

60 

w 

6 

00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

50 

@10 

00 

POTATOES. 

The  zero  weather  has  done  some  dam¬ 
age  and  hindered  delivery  of  stock  here. 
Prices  remain  without  special  change. 

Lons  Island,  ISO  lbs, .  6  SO  @  6  25 

Jersey.  105  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

Slate,  180  lbs  . 

Virginia,  late  crop,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bbl . 


4  00 

5  00 
5  00 
2  50 
2  00 


@  5  00 
@  0  00 
@  6  00 
@  5  00 
@  5  00 


Peppers,  bu .  2  50  @  4  50 

Hoinalne,  bu .  1  00  @  125 

Mushrooms,  lb . . .  50  @  65 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  in  large  supply,  but  held  at  recent 
prices.  Rye  straw  scarce. 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1.  ton .  33  00  @34  00 

No.  2 . 30  00  @32  00 

No.  3 . • . 28  00  @29  00 

Shipping . 25  00  @26  00 

Clover. mixed . 26  00  @32  00 

Straw,  Rye . 13  00  @15  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  New  York,  No.  2,  red,  $2.3614  ; 
corn.  No.  2,  yellow,  $1.71 ;  oats,  No.  2, 
white.  95c;  rye,  $1.97;  barley,  $1.60; 
buckwheat,  100  lbs.,  $3.15. 

MILL  PEED. 

Market  here  reported  firm,  though  busi¬ 
ness  light.  City  bran,  $47  to  $49;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $54  to  $59  ;  red  dog,  $65  to  $68 ; 
rye  middlings.  $52;  cottonseed  meal,  $79; 
linseed  meal,  $84. 


VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage  has  made  another  advance, 
best  Danish  being  held  at  $85  and  red 
$100  per  ton.  Onions  going  slowly.  Let¬ 
tuce  and  other  salads  averaging  poor. 

Beets,  bbl . . .  3  00  @  4  00 

Carrots,  bbl . . .  2  60  @  3  00 

Cabbage — ton . 50  00  @  85  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  I  00  @2  00 

Onions.  100  lbs . 3  66  ,a  6  60 

String  Beans  bu . .  160  @  5  00 

Squash,  bbl, .  .  1  50  @  2  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  100  @  3  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl .  2  00  m  3  00 

Okra,  bu .  3  00  @6  00 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt.  crate .  2  00  @4  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches  .  2  50  ®  3  50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs . 10  00  @13  00 


Buffalo  Markets 


EGGS. 

A  drop  of  10  to  15  cents  occurred  since 
last  report,  and  there  has  been  no  re¬ 
covery.  Medium  grades  are  in  surplus, 
and  are  frequently  offered  at  cost  or  be¬ 
low  to  clear  them  out. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy .  90  @  91 

Medium  to  good . . .  80  @  87 

Mixed  eolorB.  nearby  best .  64  @  85 

Common  to  good .  75  @  80 

Gathered,  best,  white .  85  @  88 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  60  @  65 

Lower  grades .  60  @  60 

Storage . . .  40  @  56 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  Steer* . 10  00  @15  25 

Built  .  7  00  @  9  50 

Cows .  4  00  @10  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbt . .22  00  @23  00 

Culls . 10  00  @15  00 

Hogs . 12  50  @14  50 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  .....  5  00  @1000 

Lambs  . 14  00  @19  00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Heavy  fowls  are  in  good  demand ; 
chickens  slow.  Sales  reported  at :  Fowls, 
25  to  30c ;  chickens,  24  to  26c ;  roosters, 
20c ;  ducks,  35  to  42c ;  geese,  28  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

The  weather  continues  favorable.  Top 
grades  of  turkeys  are  higher  than  at 
Thanksgiving,  wholesale  business  up  to 
60  cents  being  reported  on  a  small  pro¬ 
portion.  The  general  range  is  from  45 
to  55c.  Chickens  suitable  for  roasting 
are  slightly  higher. 

60 
55 
47 
42 
45 
36 
24 
41 


@  7  75 
@14  00 
@15  00 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Calves,  best .  29  @  30 

Com.  to  good .  22  @  27 

Lambs,  hot  house,  each .  10  00  @12  00 

Pork,  heavy .  15  @  17 

Light .  19  D>  23 

FRUITS. 

Apples  are  rather  dull :  pears  scarce. 
Cranberries  badly  hit  by  the  sugar  short¬ 
age.  Oranges  lower,  except  on  best  In¬ 
dian  River  and  California  Valencia. 


The  situation  now  takes  on  a  mid¬ 
winter  aspect,  as  cold  weather  has  set  in 
early,  as  it  did  two  years  ago,  though  not 
as  severe  as  it  was  then,  though  it  would 
be  if  we  somehow  had  not  escaped  most 
of  the  heavy  weather  bound  this  way 
from  the  Canadian  Northwest.  As  a  rule 
prices  are  much  the  same,  though  potatoes 
are  higher  and  butter  goes  up  slowly, 
although  called  easy.  Eggs  have  passed 
the  dollar  mark  at  retail,  but  are  not 
strong  now.  The  poultry  market  is 
strong. 

Apples  are  firm,  but  demand  is  light  at 
$2  to  $3.25  per  bu.  for  firsts,  and  $1.25  to 
$2  for  seconds;  pears  in  small  quantity 
at  $1.50  for  low  grades  to  $4  for  best 
Beurre  Clairgeau  and  Beurre  d’Anjou, 
home  raised  ;  potatoes  firm,  $1.80  to  $2.10 
for  good  grades,  per  bu. ;  beans  firm.  $4.20 
to  $6.80;  onions  firm,  $3.75  to  $4  for 
homegrown,  all  per  bu. 

Vegetables  are  rather  plenty,  but  firm 
at  24c  for  Lima  beans  and  25  to  30c  for 
Brussels  sprouts,  per  qt. ;  $1  to  $1.25  for 
beets;  $1  to  $1.50  for  carrots;  $1.60  to 
$1.75  for  parsnips;  50  to  60c  for  pump¬ 
kins  ;  $1.25  to  $1.50  for  spinach ;  $1  to 
$2.25  for  white  turnips,  all  per  bu. ;  $3 
to  $3.25  for  cauliflower;  $2.25  to  $2.75 
for  yellow'  turnips,  all  per  bbl. ;  $3  to 
$4.25  for  cabbage ;  $2.50  to  $3  for  Win¬ 
ter  squash,  all  per  100  lbs. ;  40  to  90c 
for  fair  to  good  celery,  per  bunch  ;  $1  to 
$1.25  for  hothouse  lettuce,  per  box  :  80c 
to  $1  for  endive,  per  doz. ;  30  to  50c  for 
parsley ;  25  to  30c  for  radishes,  all  per 
doz.  bunches ;  28  to  40c  for  tomatoes,  per 
lb. ;  no  cucumbers  offering. 

Butter  is  65  to  75c  for  creamery ;  60 
to  65c  for  dairy  ;  58  to  68c  for  crocks  ;  48 
to  52c  for  common  ;  29  to  38c  for  oleo¬ 
margarine  ;  cheese  is  32  to  36c  for  daisies 
and  longhorns ;  40  to  60c  for  Swiss ;  eggs 
are  in  light  demand  and  supply  at  SI  to 
85c  for  hennery  ;  78  to  SOc  for  candled ; 
53  to  54c  for  storage ;  market  breaking. 

Poultry  is  firm  on  light  offerings,  at  45 
to  48c  for  dressed  turkeys ;  27  to  36c  for 
fowl ;  27  to  33c  for  chicken  ;  22  to  25c 
for  old  roosters ;  38  to  40c  for  ducks ;  28 
to  31c  for  geese ;  with  dressed  poultry  3c 
up  higher  than  live.  Rabbits.  50  to  65c 
for  cottontails ;  90c  to  $1.25  for  jacks, 
per  pair.  In  the  miscellaneous  list  maple 
sugar  is  17  to  24c  per  lb.;  syrup,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  honey  is  30  to  37c  for  Nos.l  and 
2  extract ;  nuts  are  10  to  12c  for  hick¬ 
ories  ;  8  to  10c  for  walnuts,  per  lb.  Hay 
is  $12.50  for  grades  of  Timothy. 

J.  w.  c. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Eggs.  85c  to  $1 ;  butter,  60  to  SOc ;  live 
fowls,  28  to  35c ;  dressed  fowls,  40  to 
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lb.,  2  to  3c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50; 
Alfalfa,  ton,  $30;  Timothy.  824  to  $30; 
pork,  lb.,  17  to  21c;  veal,  lb.,  26c. 

PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 

"  A  LI  STYLES.  150  ILLUSTRATIONS.  SEND  10  CENTS. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL.  Dept.  60.  Imilanupolis,  Inil 


Barron  White  Leghorn 


JUST 
IMPORTED 

Cockerels  head  a  number  of  our  matings  this  year. 
Big,  lone  bodied,  husky  fellows;  none  better.  Pedi¬ 
grees  280-288  ecus.  Our  second  importation.  Pure 
Barron  chicks  from  these  matings,  30c  each ;  100 
eggs.  815.  Postpaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Other  Egg-hred  chicks,  $18  per  100.  Choice  cock¬ 
erels  for  sale.  Write  wants.  Circular  free. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  Atluntlc,  F>a. 


w 


htte  and  RuR  Wyandotte  Cockerel*.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  SS.  Inez  Taylor,  Kelsey,  N.  Y. 


Sicilian  BUTTERCUP  COCKERELS.  SC  „  . 

Oakdale  Farms.  Port  Jefferson  Station,  N.Y.  • 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  Cockerels 

$3  each.  II.  L.  "Wheeler.  West  Edmestou,  N.Y 


BOURBON  RK1>  TURKEYS  for  sate.  Pure  bred 
Hens.  #8:  Toms.  $10.  CASSIE  U  TAYLOK.Weit  Alexander,  Pa. 


D.  SHOEMAKER'S  State  Prlxe  Baa rbon  Red  Turkey*. 

Ped.  Belgian  Hares.  $5  each.  Guinea  Pigs.  Bleeders, 
large,  $1  each.  Holden  Cam  pine  ck’ls,  $5  each.  Fi.  Pliin,  N.Y 

M.  B- Turkeys  For  Sale 

$10.  Trio,  Not  Related,  $33.  P.  (J.  ROWER,  LuillonvilD,  NY. 


75  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

Full  fed,  well  matured,  83. 

Trios,  Toulouse  Geese.  815. 

W.  J.  Swift,  North  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Massive  Bronze  "Toms 

Finest  at  *15  each.  E.  K.  SCOTT,  Dansvillk,  New  York 

Barred  Rock  PULLETS  developed,  farm  raised  birds 

at  reasonable  prices.  G.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Box  494,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Raisers 

Look  at  These  Low  Prices 

You  cannot  duplicate  these  high-grade  National  Incubators  and  Brooders 
at  anything  like  the  same  prices  elsewhere.  Yet  these  are  not  “special 
offers;’’  all  National  Farm  Tools  and  Equipment  may  be  had  at  corres¬ 
pondingly  low  prices,  made  possible  by  the  great  economies  of  our  short¬ 
cut  selling  plan.  Order  your  farm  and  poultry  supplies  via  the  money¬ 
saving  “Short-line  Route  from  Factory  to  Farm.’’ 

National  Junior  incubator 

The  National  Junior  is  a  fully  guaranteed,  cop¬ 
per  tank  hot  water  heated  incubator  at  a  start  - 
ingly  low  price.  The  case  is  made  oi  selected 
lumber,  thoroughly  insulated.  Double  glass  in 
door.  Tubular  tank  and  boiler  are  made  of  the  i: 
best  cold  rolled  copper — will  never  rust  out. 

Automatic  thermostat  regulator  keeps  the  tem¬ 
perature  even.  The  leak-proof  lamp  has  sun- 
hinge  burner  and  metal  chimney.  Capacity,  60 
average-sized  hen  eggs.  A  good,  practical  in-  5 
cubator  and  fully  guaranteed. 

_  No.  FA- 17 — National  Junior  Incubator. 

Shipping  weight,  crated,  50  lbs.  Price,  $9,50. 

National 

Standard  Incubator 

A  high-grade  hot-water  heating  system  incuba¬ 
tor  with  genuine  copper  tank.  Guaranteed  to 
hatch  every  fertile  egg  when  operated  according 
to  directions.  Run  off  a  hatch  at  our  risk. 

No.  FA- 1 2 — NationalJStandard  Incubator;  capacity, 

150  average-size  hen  eggs.  Price  .  .  .  $19.65 
250-Egg  size,  $26.50.  400-Egg  size,  $34.75. 


Leak-proof 
lamp  with  sun- 
hinge  burner 
and  metal 
chimney. 


National  Outdoor  Brooder 

This  Brooder  can  be  used  outdoors  or  indoors.  It  is  made 
of  heavy  wood  with  glass  window  for  sunshine.  The  floor 
is  built  off  the  ground  to  prevent  dampness.  A  felt  curtain 
divides  the  sun-lighted  exercise  room.  Overhead  hot  aif 
heating  system,  with  safety  lamp  and  automatic  regulator. 
No.  FA-28 — 1 50-Chick  Outdoor  Brooder.  Shipping  weight,  70  lbs. 

Price,  $9.75.  200-Chick  size,  $12.00. 

You  will  save  time  by  ordering  brooder  with  incubator. 


Send  for  this  Catalog 

It  contains  333  money-saving  ideas.  Think  of  it — 333  ways  to  save  money 
on  gasoline  engines,  sawing  outfits,  feed  mills,  cream  separators,  tractors,  spray¬ 
ers,  farm  machinery  and  equipment  of  every  kind.  Every  article  is  backed  by 
our  broad  guarantee  of  full  satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  to-day. 
Delay  means  loss  of  money  to  you. 

National  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  D  98  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans, 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  ali  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 


EGGS  EGGS  EGGS 

Get  in  your  orders  early  for  PEKIN,  INDIAN 
RUNNER,  MALLARD  and  PHEASANT 
EGGS,  for  the  coming  season. 

DAY-OLD  DUCKLINGS  and  DAY' -OLD  CRICKS 

after  March  1st. 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  POULTRY  COMPANY.  Goshen,  New  York 

DUCKS-Imperial  Mammoth  Pekins 

Single  birds,  either  sex  $5;  three,  $14;  doz.,  $50. 
ELMWOOD  POULTRY  FARM.  So.  Euclid.  Ohio 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

Free  descriptive  circular.  A  discount  of  25'Y  on  all 
orders  lor  eggs  and  chicks  for  spring  delivery  re¬ 
ceived  hv  us  before  January  1st,  1920. 

SUSSEX  FARM,  R.  R.  Belmar,  N.  J. 

A  WhilB  WvflnrinHn  C0CKERELS-  81bs-  each-  Bred 

4  nniio  nyanooiiB  from  „•_>  yiV0id  hen,  that  laid 

230  eggs  in  her  pullet  year.  Never  broody:  $15  each. 

All  4  lor  $50.  AVIS  FARM.  Methuen,  Mass. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

From  high-record  hens.  Trap  nests  used  year- 
round.  A.  L.  VKEELA  ND,Nutley,N.J. 

While  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Barron  Strain.  #3  and  up.  t'.  I>.  POWELL.  V*rmlllon,  Ohio 

“baby  Chlx”  Sr 

Feb.  1.  20  varieties.  Order  early.  rite  for  price  list 

and  order  blank.  THE  SPENCER  HATCHERY,  Spenser,  Ohio 

sale  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Enormous  Bone  and  Frame.  "Equal  to  the  Best." 

FRANK  R0SEBR0UGH.  “The  Locusts.”  Brockport.  New  York 

Pure-Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Inclose  stamp.  1.  A.  WHEELER,  Maplewood  Farm,  R.  2,  Massana,  N.Y. 

COR  SALE— Spring  Hatched  Bourbon  Bed  GOBBLERS. 

1  JAY  E.  MOYER,  R.  I).  3,  Fort  1i.ai.n-  ,N.  Y. 

n,,,„  u/;i  J  T„_  2 half-wild;  1  M.  B.  Tom;  all  over  year, 
rure  Villa  lom  Stamp.  J.  C.  LORENS,  Oxford,  Pa. 

c  p  D  1  n.A.  20 years  selection  for  lay 
O  ■  m  r\i  I.  neuh  ing  and  exhibition.  Under¬ 

hill  strain  cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching.  A  few  select¬ 
ed  Toulouse  ganders.  MAPLE  FARM,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 

ROSE  &  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 

Vibert’s  Trapnested  strain.  Cockerels,  $5  and  $7 

each.  D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Isl  a  nd  Reds 

$5  to  $5.  Eggs  in  season.  O.  L.  DITTO,  Brandenburg,  Ky. 

200,000  CHICKS  F0R1920 

Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns  and  Broilers.  Now  is  the  time  to 
place  vour  order.  Prices  reasonable.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalog  free.  KEYSTONE  HATCIIEUY,  HiehHeld.  1>». 

re  o  re  sale 

Standard  Bred,  Standard  Weight 

Handsome  White  Rock  Pullets 

Now  laying.  Wonld  make  excellent  breeders  as 
they  are  fully  matured  and  come  from  early  laying 
strain,  84  each  and  of  a  type  that  will  please  you. 
A  few  choice  cockerels  for  sale. 

WENTWORTH  LODGE  POULTRY  CO.,  Deny  Village,  N.  H. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

February  Cockerels— rich,  red  birds,  guaran¬ 
teed  six  pounds  weight.  Money  refunded 
if  not  pleased. 

$5.°°,  3>7.so  and  $  1  0.°°  each 

Sand  Hill  Farm 

Phone  345  HUNTINGTON,  N.Y 


Llk  56  White  Leghorn  Pullets  ing.  Barron  strain! 

Farm  raised.  $i.so  each.  Louis  Sauer,  Gardiner,  N.Y 


Pinecrest  S.  C.  Reds 

have  made  the  best  2,  Sand  4-year  averages  ever  made  by 
Reds  at  Storrs,  best  6-year  average  ever  made  by  auv 
flock  of  American  breeds  at  Storrs,  174.9  eggs  per  bird. 
Best  individual  lied  ever  trupnested  at  Storrs.  All  stock 
trapnested.  Pedigree  cockerels.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass. 

Rose  Comb  R.I.  Red  Cockerels 

Raised  from  BKEU-TO-LAY,  BU  K  III R HON  WINNERS  at  the 
LEA0ING  SHOWS.  Large,  long  backed,  big  boned,  good,  red, 
husky  cockerels  shipped  on  approval  for  $4  and  $5  each. 

CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D  ,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


HOEHNS.  C.  W.  Leg  horns  ff? 

booklet  of  our  288-egg  strain.  H0EHN  POULTRY  FARM, 

126  Oikeman  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  Farms  at  Bayville,  N.  J. 


Cockerels  ready  for  the  breeding  pen,  $7,  $10  and 
$15.  A  few  at  85.  Wiuuers  at  the  laying  contests. 

Richard  Allen, _ Pittsfield.  Mass. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

We  offer  some  choice  cockerels  from  a  heavy-laying 

strain.  Prices  right.  W.  L.  MflCKflY  &  SON.  Marlboro.  N.Y. 

Light  Brahmas  Exclusively  ^.eVe$2  50octko 

33.50  Each.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM.  Norfolk.  Conn. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  ®e!tmedra 

pedigreed  stoek.  SS  Each.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutlsy,  N.  j. 


WhiteLeghorn  Pul  lets  mu?1- ES*b« 

ers  for  sale.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  §!2£#™M,ta4t5t532 

imported  direct  with  records.  E.  E.  LEWIS.  Apalachin,  N.  i 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Edmund  Straw  -  -  Columbus,  New  Jersey 

Single  Comb  Brown  LEQIIOKN  COCKERELS. 
Moyers  strain.  $8  Each.  SUNNT  SLOPE  FARMS,  Scio,  N.  r. 

Buff  Orpington  Cockerels  -  60*  *5  and  *7 


strain. 


Each.  Sunswiok 
Onmu.i  Farm,  Stanley,  New  York 


White  Muscovy  Ducks 

Cockerels,  $5  each.  LELa.ni>  Hammond,  Uuriu  Hills,  X.JT 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Publisher’s  Desk  wishes  all* its  friends 
a  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 

For  several  years  back  we  have  kept  a 
record  of  the  number  of  subscriptions 
that  reach  us  on  the  first  business  day  of 
the  New  Year.  This  year  it  will  be  Jan¬ 
uary  2.  A  large  mail  on  that  day  is  the 
most  cheering  message  that  can  reach  us. 
Nothing  better  expresses  recognition  of 
an  honest  and  sincere  effort  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  farm.  Nothing  could 
better  encourage  a  new  inspiration  for 
better  work  for  the  year  to  come. 

So  far  each  succeeding  year  the  record 
has  increased  over  the  year  before.  The 
size  of  the  first  day’s  subscription  mail 
has  got  to  be  a  pride  to  us,  and  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  in  advance 
those  kind  and  indulgent  friends  who 
humor  our  wish  and  get  the  renewal  in 
the  mail  to  reach  us  in  the  first  mail 
for  1920. 

Samuel  C.  Pandolfo.  president  and 
chief  fiscal  agent  of  the  Pan  Motors  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  was  foung  guilty  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud  investors  by  a 
jury  in  Federal  Judge  Landis’  court  at  Chi¬ 
cago  Dec.  6.  Twelve  co-defendants  with 
Pandolfo  were  acquitted.  Pandolfo  was 
found  guilty  on  four  counts.  The  penalty 
one  each  count  is  imprisonment  for  five 
years  or  a  fine  of  $5,000,  or  both.  The 
trial  began  Oct.  23.  Pandolfo  is  out  on 
bail,  pending  application  for  new  trial. 
—Daily  Paper. 

Just  two  years  ago  we  first  heard  of  the 
above  stock-selling  scheme.  The  litera¬ 
ture  bore  the  unmistakable  earmarks  of 
the  get-rich-quick,  and  we  pronounced  it 
as  such  in  the  issue  of  Dec.  15,  1917. 
Recently  we  were  criticised  for  passing 
judgment  on  a  similar  promotion  on  the 
grounds  that  we  had  not  visited  the  fac¬ 
tory  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  concern.  A  personal  visit  is 
no  more  necessary  in  the  case  in  question 
than  in  the  Pan  Motor  Co.  Both  can 
show  a  factory,  built  or  purchased  by  the 
money  secured  from  the  sale  of  stock  to 
the  public,  and  a  small  output.  These 
facts  have  little  bearing  on  the  legitimacy 
or  desirability  of  the  investment.  The  in¬ 
formation  available  from  disinterested 
sources,  coupled  with  the  reports  from 
the  field  and  the  firm’s  own  literature, 
give  us  a  sound  basis  for  our  judgment, 
and  we  point  with  pride  to  our  “batting 
average”  in  our  efforts  to  separate  the 
sheep  from  the  investment  goats.  The 
test  of  time  has  approved  our  judgment 
in  every  investment  proposition  we  have 
passed  upon  adversely. 

Five  officials  of  the  Allegheny  Valley 
Hog  Co.  pleaded  guilty  to  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails  during  the  past  week  and 
were  fined  an  aggregate  of  $3,000.  This 
disposes  of  one  more  hog  ranch  scheme 
through  which  the  promoters  promised  to 
make  investors  rich.  The  profits  in  hogs 
work  out  so  beautifully  on  paper  that 
promoters  with  get-rich  tendencies  have 
found  the  “hog  ranch”  scheme  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  means  of  separating  people  who 
know  nothing  about  raising  pigs  from 
their  money. 

I  am  a  small  stockholder  in  the  Har- 
roun  Motors  Corporation  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  I  bought  the  stock  when  the  com¬ 
pany  was  just  being  organized,  in  1917, 
at  $6  per  share.  Is  the  company  any 
good  or  not?  If  so,  what  can  a  person 
secure  a  share  for  the  stock ;  where  can 
it  be  disposed  of?  n-  D. 

New  York. 

The  Harroun  Motors  Corporation  is 
capitalized  at  $10,000,000.  The  stock 
has  been  promoted  by  brokerage  houses 
of  questionable  standing  and  by  methods 
that  would  not  bear  scrutiny.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  company  was  unable  to 
obtain  capital  to  build  the  plant  contem¬ 
plated.  There  is  no  market  for  the  stock. 

I  got  the  draft  all  right  in  settlement 
of  the  express  company  claim  and  thank 
you  for  the  kind  service  you  have  given 
me.  I  am  sending  you  two  more  ten- 
weeks’  subscriptions.  I  think  this  makes 
15  in  all.  I  hope  they  all  become  yearly 
subscribers  as  I  know  some  have.  I 
shall  always  have  a  kind  interest  in  your 
valued  paper.  I  appreciate  all  the  kind¬ 
ness  you  have  shown  me  and  wish  you 
all  the  good  luck  you  so  fully  merit. 

New  York  G.  G. 

A  shipment  of  furs  was  lost  by  the  ex¬ 
press  company.  They  were  worth  at 
least  $150,  but  in  error  the  value  on  the 
receipt  was  given  at  $100.  The  express 


company  offered  us  $63.85,  which  wre  re¬ 
fused,  and  were  finally  successful  in  get¬ 
ting  $100  in  settlement.  The  express 
company  is  insisting  upon  many  technic¬ 
alities  which  they  formerly  overlooked. 
Claims  must  be  supported  by  express  re¬ 
ceipt  letters  from  consignee  stating  ship¬ 
ment  wras  not  received,  or  stating  damage, 
a  copy  of  account  sales,  if  any,  and  a  bill. 
Claim  must  be  filed  within  four  months. 
Damage  must  be  noted  by  consignee  on 
the  delivery  record  or  claim  will  not  be 
allowed. 

In  1909  I  bought  some  oil  stock  in  the 
so-called  Templor-McKittriek  Oil  Co.  of 
California.  I  have  never  since  1911  been 
able  to  get  in  touch  with  the  people  who 
sold  that  stock,  and  a  long  time  ago  I 
gave  it  up  as  money  lost.  As  there  are 
nowadays  so  many  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers  again  it  reminded  me  of  my 
own  experience,  and  knowing  you  can 
reach  people,  I  thought  you  may  find  out 
what  has  happened  to  this  company.  I 
enclose  three  of  the  letters  or  reports  I 
received.  I  have  the  stock  certificate  for 
one  thousand  shares.  Although  not 
actually  a  farmer,  I  have  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  your  paper  very  many  years, 
and  I  would  not  be  without  it.  If  there 
was  any  prospects  of  receiving  anything 
out  of  this  I  would  willingly  pay  all  ex¬ 
penses  you  may  incur.  j.  b.  f. 

New  York. 

D.  L.  Maelnnes  &  Co.,  who  promoted  it, 
are  out  of  business  and  cannot  be  located. 
Neither  can  we  find  anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  this  particular  oil  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  was  evidently  another  scheme  to 
separate  investors  from  their  money. 

An  item  in  this  department,  issue  of 
November  15,  1919,  referred  to  a  trans¬ 
action  of  a  New  Jersey  subscriber  with 
Easton  Machinery  Co.,  Easton,  Fa.  The 
order  was  not  filled,  and  after  five  months, 
during  which  time  the  subscriber  could 
get  no  response  to  his  letters,  the  money 
was  refunded.  We  desire  to  give  Easton 
Machinery  Co.  credit  for  the  final  adjust¬ 
ment.  All  the  unpleasantness  would 
have  been  avoided  had  not  the  firm  ig¬ 
nored  all  letters  regarding  the  transac¬ 
tion. 

I  paid  by  check  $90  for  1  carload  sec¬ 
ond-hand  egg  cases,  through  the  Bronx 
Egg  Case  Co.,  April  21,  1918.  So  far 
they  failed  to  ship  same.  I  am  holding 
two  letters,  with  different  excuses  why 
they  did  not  ship.  Will  you  inform  me 
whether  you  can  collect  the  amount  if  I 
send  you  the  papers?  w.  C.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Bronx  Egg  Case  Co.  is  another 
concern  that  has  moved  and  left  no  ad¬ 
dress.  This  is  a  common  habit  writh  con¬ 
cerns  without  financial  standing.  It 
will  save  time  and  money  to  make  investi¬ 
gation  before  sending  an  order  instead  of 
waiting  until  the  concern  has  your  money. 

I  enclose  an  advertisement  asking  your 
opinion  as  to  its  reliability  and  merit, 
knowing  from  experience  your  judgment 
to  be  worth  while.  I  also  enclose  two 
names  of  neighbors  who  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  if  a  sample  copy 
were  sent  to  them.  Always  glad  to  boost 
The  R.  N.-Y.  g.  b.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

This  letter  refers  to  the  advertisement 
of  Big  Four  Grocery  Company,  Chicago, 
which  offers  sugar  at  4 per  lb..  This 
brands  the  advertisement  a  fraud,  because 
everyone  knows  sugar  cannot  be  bought 
at  wholesale  at  double  the  price.  The 
offer,  of  course,  is  in  connection  with 
other  groceries.  Either  the  advertiser  will 
not  ship  the  sugar  at  all,  otherwise  the 
cheap  trash  which  goes  with  the  sugar 
gives  the  concern  a  handsome  profit  on 
the  transaction.  We  have  exposed  this 
scheme  a  number  of  times.  None  of  the 
advertisers  of  this  scheme  are  grocery 
houses  at  all — just  some  fakers  assuming 
the  name  of  “Grocery  Company”  for  the 
purpose  of  deception  and  defrauding  the 
public.  The  publishers  who  print  such 
advertisements  cannot  escape  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  helping  to  delude  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

TnE  matrimonial  problem  presented  it¬ 
self  to  a  young  lady  who  had  reached  a 
marriageable  age.  “Jeanie,”  said  her 
father,  “it’s  a  solemn  thing  to  get  mar¬ 
ried.”  “I  ken  that,  father,”  said  the 
sensible  lass ;  “but  it’s  a  great  deal 
solemner  to  be  single.” — Melbourne 
Leader. 


SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


Do  it  with  a  Disston  Buck 
Saw — It's  Easier 

Disston  Buck  Saws  are  known  all  over  Amer¬ 
ica  for  the  way  they  saw  wood. 

Finest  steel  in  the  blade — Disston  Crucible 
Steel,  made  in  the  Disston  plant.  You  can  tell 
by  the  way  it  “  sings  ”  how  keen  its  teeth  are. 

For  the  wood-sawing  you  have  to  do — get  a 
Disston.  It  will  make  it  easier  for  you — fewer 
strokes  to  get  through. 

You  can  feel  the  Disston  bite  in;  clean  and 
sure — no  slipping  and  gliding — and  you  don’t 
have  to  put  so  much  weight  on  it  to  get  through. 

You  can  get  Disston  Saws  at  any  good  hard¬ 
ware  store — many  of  them  specialize  on  Diss- 
tons  exclusively. 

Send  today  for  free  copy  of  “  Disston  Saws 
and  Tools  for  the  Farm.  ”  It  contains  informa¬ 
tion  of  value  to  you. 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc. 

jffgV  •* America' s  Longest  Established  Makers  of  Hand  Saws, 

Cross-Cut  Saws,  Band  Saws ,  Cireular  Saws  and  Tools*0 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

N.  Canadian  Work* :  Toronto,  Canada 


[T  RAO* 


DISSTON  SAWS  AND  TOOLS  Standard  for  ' 
Nearly  Eighty  Years -and  Growing  Faster  Every  Year 


Do  Your  Farm  Work 


with  the 

FRICK  TRACTOR 

A  light,  easy  running  Kerosene  Tractor  for 
general  farm  work.  Is  small,  sturdy  and  has 
plenty  of  power.  Made  and  sold  by  Frick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  substantial 
Farm  Power  Machinery  since  1853.  Frick 
Tractors  have  been! successful  in  all  de- 
monstrations.  Frick  Tractors  are  de¬ 
livered  for  shipment  on  their  own  power. 

Write  for  price  and  further  information. 
Dealers  wanted.  Immediate  deliv¬ 
eries. 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

345  West  Main  St. 
WAYNESBORO, |P  A. 


BURN  KEROSENE 

CHEAPEST  FUEL  / 
ON  EARTH  l 


r 


I^EEP  YOUR  STOCK  in  thriving  condi¬ 
tion  this  winter  and  save  feed.  Tho 
(Moline  Kerosene  Tank  Heater  keeps  drinking  water  at  an  even 
temperature  in  coldest  weather.  Fits  any  tank.  Burns  fourteen 
O  sixteen  hours  on  a  gallon  of  oil;  thirty-six  hours  on  one  filling. 

Use  Cheapest  Fuel  On  Earth 

No  bother,  no  danger  from  sparks,  no  smoke;  steady,  intense 


heat,  no  heat  wasted.  _ 
solutely  depend- 
a  lifetime.  Feed 


Any  child  can  operate  it.  Ab* 
able  in  coldest  weather,  will  last 
saved  soon  pays  for  it.  Get 
your  heater  now.  You  take  no 
chances.  Service  guaranteed. 

We  Also  Manufacture 
Hog  Water ert 
for  literature  on  our  guar* 
anteed  Non-Freexable  Hog 
Watcrers.  All 


Agents  Wanted 

Special  proposition  for  farm* 
tQ  represent  us  in  their 
territory.  Get  in  touch  with 


MOLINE  TANK  HEATER  CO. 

DEPT.m  MOLINE,  TLINOIS. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  now  $2.75 


Ditch  for  Profits 


r 


Insure  big  crops  every  year.  Don’t  let 
crops  drown  out.  Drain  with 

.  //>.  FARM  DITCHER 

Ml-sltel,  rmriiM*.  »4tustaW«.  Cuts  or  cleans 
ditch  down  to  4  ft. deep — any  soil — does  labor 
100  men.  Write  for  tree  drainage  book. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co. 
BoiOa^^^^^^^^tJwensboroJCjr, 


_ 

Model  20 


This  standard  work  by  Henry  &  Mor¬ 
rison  has  been  advanced  to  $2.75,  at 
which  price  we  can  supply  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


FARMS!  WE’VE  GOT  ’EM 

THE  CREAM  of  THE  BARGAINS 

Pictures  and  details  of  just  what  you  want  mailed  only  on  receip 
of|your  statement  of  requirements  and  price  ranjfo.  All  farms 
rigidly  inspected  before  offered  for  sale.  We  publish  no  catalog. 

E.  E.  SLOCUM  &  141  Broadway.  N.Y. 


WANTED — A  good  farm  teamster  who  tinder- 
stands  horses  and  farm  machinery;  fine  posi¬ 
tion,  with  good  board  and  room;  state  wages  and 
experience  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  0222, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  single  man  who  can  drive 
auto  truck,  tractor,  shoe  horses,  do  blacksmith 
and  carpenter  work;  must  be  a  good  mechanic; 
state  wages,  experience  and  references  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  0223,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  reliable  married  man  and 
wife  who  are  both  good  milkers  for  large  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm  with  fine  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment;  near  town  on  good  road;  location.  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  wife  could  take  boarders;  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  single  men  who  are  good  milkers 
and  teamsters;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  on  farm;  single  man;  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  middle-aged  man  who  is  willing  to  help 
with  milk,  etc.,  repairing;  handy  man;  yearly 
position;  Massachusetts;  state  age,  wages  per 
month  expected.  ADVERTISER  0220,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  teamster;  single  man;  large  Massachu¬ 
setts  farm;  state  age;  experience:  wages,  $50. 
ADVERTISER  0227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN— DAIRYMAN;  single;  American: 

able  to  feed  for  records  and  experienced  with 
show  cattle,  raising  calves  and  testing;  state 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  0230,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  one  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  raising'  ducks  and  geese;  commer¬ 
cial  farm,  not  far  from  New  York  City;  one 
who  is  not  afraid  of  long  hours  and  hard  work; 
good  chance  for  advancement;  apply  letter  only. 
E.  ROMANIK,  302  Blake  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POUI/TRYMAN,  married,  without  children,  for 
commercial  duck  and  chicken  farm:  good 
salary  to  right  man;  apply  by  letter  only.  B. 
WARK,  048  Franklin  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Settled  woman  as  working  house¬ 
keeper  on  farm;  comfortable  home:  all  modern 
conveniences;  family  of  two  adults:  laundry  sent 
out;  $30  per  month.  ADVERTISER  6231,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  HERDSMAN:  married;  take  full 
charge;  one  helper  allowed;  about  12  cows,  4 
on  test;  must  understand  A.  R.  work;  good  but¬ 
ter-maker  and  feeder;  also  good  calf  raiser;  pri¬ 
vate  place;  up-to-date  stable;  $S0  per  month; 
house,  light,  coal,  etc.,  first  year:  must  have 
good  reference  from  last  two  places.  SUPT., 
Box  72,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  wanted,  March  1st,  1920;  married; 

strictly  sober  and  honest;  reference  required; 
also  board  extra  help.  E.  K.  BREADY,  Howard 
and  Huntingdon  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Women  attendants  in  State  institu¬ 
tion  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $35  per  month 
and  maintenance.  State  age  when  applying.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  who  is  a  good  milker,  to  handle 
smnll  retail  dairy  route  selling  200  qts.  milk; 
town  located  on  farm;  married  man  preferred; 
good  wages  paid;  state  salary  expected,  give  ref¬ 
erences  and  when  at  liberty.  Address  COLVER 
FARMS,  Colver,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  dairy  farm 
in  New  Jersey;  good  opportunity  for  the  right 
man  and  with  a  good  chance  to  have  entire 
charge  shortly;  wife  to  help  with  housework; 
good  home;  steam  heat  and  bath;  wages  to  start, 
$80  per  month  and  keep:  state  experience,  ago 
and  nationality.  ADVERTISER  6202,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer;  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  graduate  preferred;  married  man.  without 
children;  wife  to  act  ns  housekeeper  for  owner 
and  wife;  separate  apartment  for  farmer  in 
owner’s  house,  with  all  modern  improvements; 
one  mile  to  city  of  15,000;  only  man  who  will 
take  full  responsibility  in  raising  of  crops  con- 
sidered.  BELVEDERE  FARMS,  Westerly,  R,  I. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED,  on  April 
1,  to  manage  100-acre  farm,  located  about  50 
miles  from  New  York,  as  a  dairy;  would  make 
liberal  arrangement  on  profit-sharing  basis  if 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  6170,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  superintendent,  with  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  practical  training  in  handling  all  kinds 
of  live  stock;  apply  by  letter  only,  giving  de¬ 
tails  as  to  age.  education,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  GEORGE  E.  BECKWITH,  Governor, 
Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED — Married  man  to  take 
charge  of  herd  of  Guernseys;  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  A.  R.  work;  good  opportunity  for  the 
right  man,  as  we  expect  to  develop  a  large  herd. 
MAPUKDALE  FARMS,  Mars,  I’a. _ 

WANTED — Orchard  foreman  to  take  charge  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  mostly  young 
trees;  must  be  experienced  in  the  work  and  in 
handling  men.  ADVERTISER  6239,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  to  care  for  blooded  registered  stock, 
capable,  efficient  dairyman  and  butter-maker, 
single,  clean,  dry-hand  milker:  particular  and 
honest  worker;  give  particulars  of  age,  wages 
wanted  and  references  that  may  be  interviewed. 
LOCK  BOX  55,  Chatham,  Columbia  Co..  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  chores  on  large 
fruit  farm;  one  who  would  appreciate  good 
home  in  preference  to  large  salary.  L.  THOMP¬ 
SON,  Manager,  Fruitdale  Farm,  Guilderland 
Center,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Gardener,  single,  $40  per  month, 
board,  room  and  laundry;  one  horse  to  care 
for;  should  be  handy  with  tools.  Address  THE 
STATEN  ISLAND  HOSPITAL.  Tompkinsville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  also  a  married  man,  on 
Orleans  County  fruit  farm;  must  be  active 
and  willing  workers;  location  in  village;  state 
age,  weight  and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER 
C247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  working,  married,  farm  foreman; 

must  be  good  cowman  and  general  farmer,  cap¬ 
able  of  directing  men  and  teams;  modern  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment;  near  city;  state  wages,  age, 
family,  nationality,  references,  etc.;  must  take 
few  boarders  (help).  E.  C.  ROGERS,  Spring 
Brook  Farm,  Putnam,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  in  small  family  of  a 
business  man  on  small  farm,  *4  mile  from 
trolley;  house  with  improvements:  one  brought 
up  on  farm  preferred:  plain  cooking;  a  clean, 
trustworthy  woman  will  be  appreciated  and  re¬ 
tained  permanently;  in  Hudson  Valley,  75  miles 
from  New  York  City;  state  age,  nationality  and 
wages  expected  in  addition  to  comfortable  home. 
ADVERTISER  6250,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  poultrymnn  on  New  Jersey  stock  farm; 

cleanliness  and  quality,  not  quantity;  no  incu¬ 
bators;  owner  expert  breeder;  $75  with  small 
cottage.  Write  M.  H.  NORRIS,  875  West  180th 
Street,  New  York. 


FARM  HAND  WANTED— Experienced  man, 
good  milker,  on  Westchester  County  farm,  for 
general  farm  work;  we  milk  about  9  Jerseys, 
raising  calves,  pigs,  500  chickens;  cultivate 
about  40  acres,  raising  our  own  feed;  large  silo; 
350  apple  trees;  a  good  all-around  man  of 
steady  and  clean  habits,  a  willing  worker,  tak¬ 
ing  interest,  will  find  a  permanent  home,  appre¬ 
ciative,  friendly  treatment,  good  clean  quarters, 
good  board;  specialists,  short-hour  men  and 
those  wanting  an  easy  berth  on  somebody’s  pay 
roll  not  wanted.  Address  L.  B.  WILSON,  52 
Broadway.  New  York  City.  State  wages  desired 
to  commence  with. 


WANTED — Farm  mechanic  on  large  farm;  must 
be  able  to  overhaul  tractors  and  automobiles 
and  keep  same  in  repair.  MAPLEDALE  FARMS, 
Mars,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARMER  and  gardener  desires  position:  mar¬ 
ried;  college  training;  eight  years  practical 
experience  in  raising  cattle,  poultry,  small 
fruits,  truck  and  general  crops:  Westchester  or 
Fairfield  County.  ADVERTISER  6228,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  couple  wish  employment  on  poultry 
farm;  man  experienced  farmer;  wife  good 
cook;  prefer  good  home  and  opportunity  to  learn 
poultry  business  to  large  salary.  ADVERTISER 
6233,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED^Manager  or  herdsman; 

college  graduate;  five  years’  experience  with 
Holsteins,  A.  R.  O.  work:  married;  references. 
ADVERTISER  6192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  farm  superintendent,  for  private 
estate;  married,  temperate,  scientific,  practi¬ 
cal:  life  experience  all  branches  agriculture, 
vegetables,  flowers,  greenhouse,  shrubs,  stock, 
fowls;  A-l  references.  JOHN  H.  BALDWIN, 
Ridgefiield,  Conn. 


POUT/TRYMAN,  single,  desires  charge  of  poul¬ 
try  plant;  can  get  results;  please  give  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  6229,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  Jewish,  practical  experience,  ag¬ 
ricultural  school  training,  wants  position  as 
working  foreman  by  March  1;  gentleman’s  es¬ 
tate  preferred;  best  references.  H.  STONE.  117 
Van  Buren  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  care  S.  Gold¬ 
berg. 


PROFESSIONAL  poultrywoman  desires  position 
as  manager  or  assistant  on  a  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  seven  years’  experience;  four 
years  instructor.  University  of  California;  those 
seeking  efficient  managerial  services,  please 
answer.  MISS  M.  C.  PARKHURST,  Allendale, 
N.  J. 


ASSISTANT  TOULTRYMAN.  steady,  several 
years’  experience  raising  baby  chicks,  etc., 
desires  position;  best  references;  prefer  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER  6234, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  a  thoroughly  competent 
married  man  as  superintendent  on  a  gentle¬ 
man's  estate;  well  versed  in  farming,  gardening 
and  the  care  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine;  good  feeder  and  calf  man,  with  show 
ring  experience;  honest,  sober,  industrious,  with 
the  owner’s  interests  always  in  view;  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  Address  BOX  196,  Red 
Bank,  N.  J. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  a  practical,  thorough, 
up-to-date  farm  superintendent,  experienced  in 
management  of  large  farms  successfully:  pure¬ 
bred  stock.  A.  R.  O.  work,  certified  milk.  etc. 
Address  ADVERTISER  6219,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ACCOUNT  sale  of  farm,  experienced  farm  and 
estate  manager  is  open  for  engagement:  mar¬ 
ried.  middle  age.  small  family;  expert  orehardist 
and  general  farmer;  first  class  reference  present 
employer;  only  permanent  position  on  property 
affording  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,500  and  priv¬ 
ileges  considered.  ADVERTISER  6172.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  April  first;  good  farm  hand; 

life  experience;  state  salary  and  privileges. 
BRYANT  BARRETT,  Carmel.  X.  Y. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager;  Ameri¬ 
can;  single:  10  years’  practical  and  scientific 
general  farming;  poultrv  specialist;  state  partic¬ 
ulars.  salary.  ADVERTISER  6237,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  with  practical  experience 
open  for  engagement;  New  York  Agricultural 
College  graduate;  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
present-day  farming:  single.  ADVERTISER,  25 
Clermont  St.,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  AMERICAN.  23,  good  education,  experi¬ 
enced,  desires  position  after  March  1  on  mod¬ 
ern,  progressive  farm  (fruit  farm  preferred), 
where  reliability,  energy  and  initiative  are  ap¬ 
preciated:  wants  opportunity  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility;  only  proposition  with  future  and  chance  to 
push  ahead  considered;  highest  reference  as  to 
character,  ability  and  ambition.  ADVERTISER 
6241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultrymnn.  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  incubator  and  stock  raising!  single, 
wishes  position  in  private  place;  has  good  refer! 
enees:  state  wages  in  first  letter.  G.  SKMERAN, 
care  H.  Cooper.  Newfield  Road,  Stamford.  Conn. 


MIDDLE-AGED  American,  married,  experienced, 
general  farming,  poultry,  tractor,  truck,  and 
son,  23,  ex-service,  attending  short  course,  de¬ 
sire  management  of  farm;  salary  and  bonus  or 
profit  sharing,  with  future  for  honest,  intelligent 
work.  ADVERTISER  6243,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultrymnn  wants  work  on  up- 
to-date  poultry  farm.  CHARLES  RUEIILE, 
care  Queen  City  House,  403  Main  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION.  FARM  OWNERS— Can  you  use  a 
man  with  20  years’  expreience?  Dairy  and  beef 
cattle,  A.  R.  work,  show  and  sales  ring,  hogs, 
sheep,  horses  and  chickens;  crop  raising,  fruit, 
machinery;  successfully  managed  one  of  the 
largest  farm  propositions  in  this  country  last  S 
years:  graduate  1905;  salary,  commission  or 
shares.  ADVERTISER  C24S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  scientific  training,  25  years’ 
practical  experience  in  all  branches  and  fully 
alive  to  modern  requirements;  I  solicit  your 
fullest  investigation.  ADVERTISER  6205,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  aged  22,  with  practical  experience 
and  agricultural  school  graduate,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  an  up-to-date  fruit  and  general  farm 
where  thoughtful,  steady  work  is  appreciated; 
experienced  tractor  operator;  good  board  essen¬ 
tial;  state  conditions.  ADVERTSER  6246,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  steady  position  on  poultry 
farm  where  ambition  and  ability  are  recog¬ 
nized;  excellent  references;  agricultural  school 
graduate;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6245, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  Eastern  farm  by  middle- 
aged  married  farmer;  two  children,  aged  8 
and  17;  experienced  in  growing  potatoes,  beans 
and  all  grains;  good  cow  man,  but  don’t  like  the 
work;  can  take  full  charge:  ready  about  March 
1;  must  be  near  high  or  Normal  school;  state 
wages,  etc.;  American  only.  SAMUEL  S.  BEN¬ 
NETT,  R.  No.  8,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  or  estate  superintendent  de¬ 
sires  proposition  with  a  future;  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience,  besides  training,  with  live  stock, 
growing,  fitting,  testing:  operate  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery,  grow  all  kinds  of  farm  crops; 
can  show  and  direct  help;  have  energy  and  abil¬ 
ity  necessary  to  accomplish  results;  American; 
married;  no  children:  references.  ADVERTISER 
6244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  thoroughly  reliable  in 
all  branches,  desires  position;  fine  references. 
ADVERTISER  6232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  on  profit- 
sharing  basis  on  farm  near  Middletown,  N.  Y.; 
single  man  preferred;  must  be  capable  and  well 
recommended.  Apply  by  letter.  W.  P.  ANDER¬ 
SON,  512  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


TENANT  farmers  wanted:  have  several  co-op¬ 
erative  farm  propositions  requiring  small  in¬ 
vestment;  location  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.  C.  DRYS- 
DALE  BLACK,  233  Broadway,  New  York.  (Call 
Mondays. ) 


RENT  or  SHARES — Thirty  farms  in  3  sections; 

total  6,000  acres;  will  divide  to  suit:  various 
farm  propositions  to  offer;  location  Somerset 
Co.,  N.  J.  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK,  233  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  (Call  Mondays.) 


FOR  RENT — On  shares,  250-acre  farm,  near 
Auburn,  N.  Y.;  wheat,  other  grain.  Alfalfa, 
potatoes,  hay,  etc.:  all  tillable,  easily  worked, 
strong  limestone  soil;  two  sets  buildings;  near 
city:  improved  roads;  excellent  opportunity  to 
responsible  party.  Apply,  giving  references  and 
experience.  E.  II.  THOMSON,  care  Federal  Land 
Bank,  Springfield,  Mass. 


LADY  having  300  acres,  apples,  cows,  sheep, 
horses,  wishes  family  with  two  reliable  men 
to  run  farm  on  shnres;  will  furnish  seed  first 
year  to  faithful  workers.  HONEY  FARMS, 
Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Experienced  married  man.  to  work 
200-acre  truck  farm  in  Westchester  County  on 
shares;  50  acres  fruit:  100  acres  garden  truck; 
wholesale  market  at  door;  farm  is  completely 
equipped  with  all  modern  machinery  and  horses; 
truck  and  fruit  experience  and  reliable  recom¬ 
mendations  required,  and  must  be  capable  of 
handling  a  ten  thousand  dollar  turnover.  MORN- 
INGSIDE  FARMS,  Ossining.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Family  to  homestead  120  acres; 

school,  mail  and  40  acres  to  rent  for  imme¬ 
diate  crop.  L.  C.  BAIRD,  Cleveland,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  in  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  situated  in  one  of  the  best  fruit  sec¬ 
tions  of  Ulster  County;  11-room  house,  hay  barn 
with  good  cow  stable,  horse  barn,  granary  and 
other  outbuildings,  all  in  good  condition;  price, 
$8,000:  half  down:  for  more  information,  write 
ADVERTISER  6225,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Florida  farm,  St.  Lucie  County; 

160  acres;  fertile  soil:  Indian  River  section; 
near  railroad.  S.  L.  SOUTHARD,  Wolfeboro, 
N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — To  orehardist — interest  in  large 
Virginia  orchard.  HOWARD  WILLIAMS, 
Greenwood,  Va. 


160-ACRE  farm,  $4,500:  240  acres,  four  thou¬ 
sand:  timber  worth  asking  price;  fenced  for 
sheep  and  cattle:  good  land,  buildings;  stocked 
if  wanted.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Schoharie  County.  New  York,  sev¬ 
enty-nine-acre  farm,  within  one  mile  of  rail¬ 
road  depot,  milk  station,  school  and  churches; 
silo,  cow  and  general  barn,  wagon  house  and 
milk  house,  all  with  cement  floors  and  metal 
roofs:  granaries  with  cement  floors  and  walls; 
running  spring  water  in  all  buildings:  iron 
stanchions  for  twenty  cows;  bull  and  maternity 
pens;  horse  hay  fork:  litter  and  milk  can  car¬ 
riers;  nine-room  dwelling,  with  toilet  and  septic 
tank  for  sewerage:  possession  April  first  next. 
H.  E.  BAILEY,  172  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms  in  Albany  County,  State 
New  York,  containing  150  acres  and  136  acres, 
being  operated  as  dairy  farm:  stable  for  45  cows 
on  each;  in  high  state  of  cultivation;  several 
acres  in  Alfalfa:  cut  three  crops  this  year;  five 
cities  nearby  for  market;  buildings  in  excellent 
repair;  price  100  dollars  per  acre.  Address 
ISAAC  ROFF,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty-acre  truck  and  poultry  farm 
at  Orange  Springs,  Florida:  crops  grown  the 
year  round;  $100  gives  buyer  possession;  balance 
easy  terms.  Write  ADVERTISER  6236,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  competent,  energetic  and 
thrifty  man:  I  have  about  45  acres  of  good 
land  under  cultivation;  woodlot.  orchard,  horses 
and  cattle:  location  is  very  good  for  truck,  berry 
and  flower  Summer  trade.  What  is  your  propo¬ 
sition  to  work  and  cash  in  on  it?  If  you  are 
single  can  board  you.  Reply  to  ADVERTISER 
6193,  care  Rural  New-Yorker,  giving  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  nationality. 

FOR  RENT — Good  farm  of  70  acres;  milk  sold 
at  door.  10c  quart:  fully  stocked:  only  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  man,  knowing  his  business,  with 
some  money  to  invest  in  stock,  wanted:  thirty 
miles  from  New  York;  good  chance.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6221,  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


70  ACRES  red  shale;  high  state  cultivation;  14 
mile  to  town;  modern  dairy  and  horse  barn; 
room  for  25  head;  90-ton  cement  silo;  other 
necessary  buildings.  OSCAR  BOLICH,  McKeans- 
burg.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
situated  at  Holbrook  station,  50  miles  from 
Penn,  station:  capacity  2,000  hens;  3,000  bear¬ 
ing  trees.  SUNRISE  FARM,  Holbrook,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 120  acres  in  Monroe  County  fruit 
belt,  for  $21,000.  and  worth  the  money;  de¬ 
tailed  description  here  impracticable.  If  inter¬ 
ested.  address  ADVERTISER  6214,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


For  SALE— About 
tillable;  State  road; 

BROWN,  Nanuet,  N. 

DAIRY  FARM,  350  aerl 
hi  three  fields-.  romaindcL 
worth  $30,000;  will  saerificp^ 
within  sixty  days;  best  hay  ~ 
county;  price  includes  7»  head  ,  7f.tr' 
complete  line  of  farming  tools,  120  tonl 
bushels  oats,  100  bushels  buckwheat, 
gluten  feed,  100  chickens,  milking  maebin^ 
buildings  comprise  house,  2  large  barns, 
hog  house,  hen  house,  large  granary,  2 
sheds,  ice  house,  windmill,  milk  house  and  MS 
covered  watering  tub  in  barnyard;  3  ne 
failing  springs,  2  wells;  water  piped  to  housel" 
barnyard  and  milk  house;  pastures  well  supplied 
with  water;  big  bargain  for  good  dairyman. 
ADVERTISER  6238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — River  farm,  400  acres;  fine  set 
buildings;  timber,  good  water,  electric  lights; 
with  or  without  equipment,  on  contract,  with 
$5,000  cash;  balance  monthly;  keeps  100  head; 
no  agents.  ADVERTISER  0240,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAINE  COAST,  300  acres,  40-room  hotel;  lum¬ 
ber,  wood;  tillage  land;  will  lease  or  sell. 
SAMUEL  SYLVESTER,  Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 


WANTED — To  buy  or  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  a 
farm  on  good  road,  near  high  school,  in  New 
Jersey  or  Maryland;  have  farmed  on  Eastern 
Shore;  sassafras  loam  preferred;  full  descrip¬ 
tion  first  letter;  only  owners  need  reply.  F. 
SHERMAN,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


90-ACRE  FARM;  well  situated:  practically  level, 
with  southeastern  exposure;  all  necessary 
buildings;  $2,000  cash;  price  $5,500.  FRED 
PATTERSON,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  farm  where  I  can  use  seven  free 
and  clear  Long  Island  lots  as  part  payment; 
give  full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
6242,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  101  acres;  nice  Summer 
boarding  house;  2.600  ft.  high,  with  furniture 
and  farm  tools;  20  head  of  cattle.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE/200-acre  farm  and  buildings;  high 
state  cultivation:  suitable  for  truck,  dairy  and 
grain;  Southeast  Virginia.  ADVERTISER  6209, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Five  acres  of  land;  just  worked 
enough  to  make  the  finest  land  for  ginseng 
root;  the  right  man  can  make  from  70  to  100 
thousand  in  4  to  5  years;  have  had  experts  on 
the  ground  and  know  what  I  am  talking  about; 
only  those  who  are  interested  need  to  answer 
this  advertisement.  CHARLES  BYER,  301  East 
Main  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


FARM  of  103  acres,  2  miles  east  of  Clyde, 
N.  Y. ;  buildings  large  and  in  good  condition; 
land  very  productive;  10  acres  of  young  orchard, 
10  acres  of  wheat,  7  acres  of  hardwood;  close 
to  trolley  and  school;  water  forced  in  barnyard 
from  never-failing  spring.  ROBERT  MAR¬ 
RIOTT,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty-acre  bearing  orchard,  set 
with  apples  and  interset  with  pears  and  cher¬ 
ries,  all  of  best  market  varieties,  consisting  of 
Tartarian,  Schmidt.  Windsor,  Oxheart,  Early 
Richmond  and  English  Merillo  cherries;  Clapp’s 
Favorite-,  Bartlett  and  Kieffer  pears;  Dutchess, 
Alexander,  Hnbhardson,  Greening,  Baldwin  and 
Ben  Davis  apples;  has  six-room  house,  two-story 
barn,  outside  Summer  kitchen,  with  two  bed¬ 
rooms  above,  and  wood  house;  located  in  Hudson 
Valley’s  best  fruit-producing  section.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  W.  M.  R.,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


A  BUSINESS  PROPOSITION  for  a  business  man 
— 400  acres  of  XXXX  land:  4*4  miles  from 
excellent  market;  four  excellent  sets  of  buildings; 
Main  St.  18-room  modern  house;  mammoth  dairy 
barn;  stanchions  for  60  head;  silos,  stables,  etc., 
all  under  one  roof:  three  good  sets  of  tenement 
buildings;  large  woodlot;  four  large  orchards; 
this  farm  is  located  in  the  potato,  “cabbage  and 
dairy  section  of  the  best  State  in  the  Union; 
advanced  age  of  owner  necessitates  immediate 
sale.  For  traveling  directions,  further  descrip¬ 
tion  and  terms,  address  H.  R.  VOSBURGH, 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres;  good  buildings;  macad¬ 
am  road:  two  miles  from  good  market,  in  cen¬ 
ter  of  New  York  State;  $30  per  acre:  half  cash; 
owner.  ADVERTISER  6249,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


MAPLE  SYRUP  and  sugar — the  Vermont  kind; 

syrup.  $2.50  per  gal.;  sugar.  40c  per  lb.  (5-lb. 
and  HMb  pails),  f.  o.  b.  Newfane.  GEORGE 
K.  CHERRIE,  Newfane,  Vt. 


HI  XTIXG  COATS,  sizes  34,  36,  38:  unlined.  $1; 

lined,  $2;  postpaid:  send  monev  order.  H.  V. 
DUNN,  Boonton,  N.  J,^ 

FOR  SALE — Case  two-bottom  gang  plow,  with 
^tractor  hitch.  CHARLES  LANE,  Canajoharie, 


HUN  El — Finest  clover,  thick,  rich  and  delicious, 
delivered  parcel_  post,  third  zone,  12  lbs., 
$4.50;  6  lbs..  $2.35:  by  express,  not  prepaid,  60 
'b*- ■  $18;  24  1-lb.  glass  jars,  $9.  LONGFEL¬ 
LOW  BROS.,  Haliowell,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Stoves,  high  clock,  steel  safe, 
desks,  chiffonier.  BOX  152.  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Hand  barrel  spray  pump;  also  an 
asparagus  buncher.  JOHN  H.  GASSER,  Bethel, 
Conn. 


egg  capacity;  $14  each;  one  240-egg  Cyphers, 
$10;  wanted,  Candee  incubator.  6,600  capacity. 
E.  R.  HUMMER,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — One  folding  sawing  machine;  cost 

$26.  1 5 :  price  $20.  HUGH  T.  McMANUS,  77 
Males  St..  Taunton,  Mass. 


WANTED  —  Car  of 
BRICKS,  Medford, 


clover  mixed 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


hay. 


F. 


FOR  SALE — Two  hundred  locust  trees,  delivered 
at  boat  or  car.  F.  W.  WOOLSEY,  Milton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Five  thousand  egg  Newtown  ma¬ 
chine;  automatic  egg  turner;  oversize  furnace; 
will  handle  twelve  thousand  eggs:  used  one  sea¬ 
son:  in  first-class  condition.  BABY  CHICK 
FARM.  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


A  SINGLE  horse  gas  spraying  machine;  10 
horsepower:  60-gallon  tank  capacity;  A-l  con- 
dition;  .>300;  specially  adapted  for  spravins? 
trees.  F.  N.  GREENLAW,  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Jersey  City  Stockyards,  Foot,  of  Sixth 
Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


■  *  V.  V  Ulo  1'UUUU  tlliU 

common  Mack  walnuts,  5  cents  pound.  FIOUG- 
LAND  &  MILLER,  244,  Boonville,  Ind. 


mission  of  power'  from  re'ar  wheels  of  auto¬ 
mobiles:  $40.00.  delivered:  never  unpacked. 
ARTHUR  LOPER,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 9 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1898. 


Why  the  Cushman  Has  Won 
the  American  Farm  Market 


Not  very  many  years  ago  engines  built  for  farm 
work  delivered  only  one  horsepower  for  200  to 
300  pounds  of  weight.  They  were  all  of  the  old- 
fashioned  heavyweight  type— being  of  necessity 
extremely  limited  in  their  range  of  application 
and  usefulness. 

Then  came  the  Cushman — an  engine  of  a  new 
design;  built  of  better  material  by  high  grade 
mechanics;  accurately  balanced,  carefully  ma¬ 
chined,  more  completely  equipped,  and  delivering 
one  horsepower  for  40  to  60  pounds  of  weight. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  motor  stimulated 
a  tremendous  interest  on  the  part  of  better 


farmers,  not  only  on  account  of  its  lighter  weight, 
but  because  its  light  weight  made  it  possible  for 
the  Cushman  to  be  used  for  such  a  great  diver¬ 
sity  of  purposes,  impossible  with  heavy,  cum¬ 
bersome  engines. 

Compare  Cushman  Weights,  per  horsepower; 
also  Cushman  equipment,  such  as  Throttling  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Carburetor,  Friction  Clutch  Pulley,  Water 
Circulating  Pump,  etc.,  and  you  will  understand 
why  in  a  few  years  Cushman  Motors  have  be¬ 
come  the  standard  high  grade  farm  engines  of 
America — used  for  more  farm  purposes  than 
any  other  engines  ever  built 


Ask  for  Book  on  Light  Weight  Farm  Engines 

Warehouse  Distribution  in  the  Blast  and  South 


CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


4  H.  P.  Weighs  only  48 
lbs.  per  horsepower. 

8  H.  P.  weighs  only  40 
lbs.  per  horsepower. 

15  H.  P.  weighs  only  52 
lbs.  per  horsepower. 

20  H.  P.  weighs  only  60 
lbs.  per  horsepower. 
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Cushman  4  H.  P.  on 
a  Potato  Digger 

Any  standard  Potato  digger  with  the 
Cushman  4  H.  P.  Motor  attached  and 
one  team  will  dig  a  greater  acreage, 
and  be  easier  on  the  horses,  than  a 
digger  without  engine,  but  with  four 
horses.  The  engine  runs  all  the 
machinery;  the  horses  merely  pull 
the  digger  out  of  gear. 

The  steady  even  motion  prevents  choking 
of  digger  and  gives  better  poration  of 
potatoes  from  dirt— leavin  ■'  potatoes  on 
top  of  loose  ground. 

Easy  to  operate.  Full  control  by  one  lever. 
Not  necessary  to  stop  engine  to  stop  dig¬ 
ger  machinery. 
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